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1117 

Coin  of  Urso       ... 

. 

1327 

Coin  of  Tegea      - 

. 

1120 

Coin  of  Uxentnm 

. 

1333 

Coin  of  Temenothyra 

. 

1123 

Coin  of  Zacynthua 

. 

1335 

Odin  of  Temnns  • 

- 

1124 

Coin  of  Zeugma  ... 

• 
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GREEK    AND    ROMAN    GEOGRAPHY. 


lABADIUS. 

lABA'DIUS  QlagaSlou  rriaos,  Ptol  vii.  2.  §  29, 
viii.  27.  §  10),  an  uland  off  the  lower  half  of  the 
Golden  Chenoneeiu.  It  is  said  by  Ptolemy  to  mean 
the  "  Island  of  Barley,"  to  hare  been  Terj  fertile  in 
gram  and  gold,  and  to  hare  bad  a  metrq>olis  called 
Akotre.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  It  is  the  same 
as  the  present  Java,  which  also  signifies  "  barley." 
Humboldt,  on  the  other  band,  considers  it  to  be  Su- 
matra (Krititcht  UtUert.  L  p.  64);  and  Uannert, 
the  small  island  of  Banco,  on  the  SE.  aide  of  Su- 
matra.  [V.] 

JABBOK  QlogaKint,  Joseph.;  laB^x,  LXX.), 
a  stream  on  the  east  of  Jordan,  mentioned  first  in  the 
histai7  of  Jacob  {Gen.  xxxii.  22).  It  formed,  ac- 
cording to  Joshua,  the  northern  border  of  the 
Amorites,  whose  oomitry  he  describes  as  isolated  by 
the  Jcadan  on  the  west,  the  Amoo  on  the  sonth,  and 
the  Jabbok  on  the  north.  {Ant.  n.  5.  §  2.)  He 
further  describes  it  as  the  division  between  the 
dominioDS  of  Sihon,  king  of  the  Amorites,  and  Og, 
whom  he  calls  king  of  Galadene  and  Ganlonitia 
(§  3) — the  Bashan  of  Scripture.  In  the  division  of 
the  land  among  the  tribes,  the  river  JAbok  was 
assigned  as  the  northern  limit  of  Gad  and  Itent>en. 
(Z>eiit.  ilL  16.)  To  the  north  of  the  river,  in  the 
country  of  Baihan,  the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh  had 
theirpossession  (13,14.)  [Amhonitab  ;  Amobites.] 
It  is  correctly  pUced  by  Eosebius  {OnomatL  s.o.) 
between  Ammon,  or  PhiUdelphia,  and  Gerasa  (Ce- 
TotK) ;  to  which  S.  Jerome  adds,  with  equal  truth, 
that  it  is  4  miles  fh>m  the  latter.  It  flows  into  the 
Jordan.  It  is  now  called  EUZeria,  and  "  divides 
the  district  of  Moerad  from  the  country  called  £1- 
BtOai.'  (Bnrckhardt's  Syria,  p.  347.)  It  was 
crossed  in  its  npper  port  by  Irby  and  Mangles,  an 
hour  and  twenty  minutes  (exactly  4  miles)  SW.  of 
CerosA,  on  thdr  way  \oE»-SzaU.  (  Travelt,  p.  3 19, 
coDip.  p.  475.)  [G.  W.] 

JABESH  (1<»«i,  LXX.;  liSi)!,  'laSurai,  'lo- 
tia6s,  Joseph.),  a  city  of  Gilead,  the  inhabitants  of 
which  were  exterminated,  during  the  early  times  of 
the  Jodges  (see  xx.  28),  for  not  having  joined  in 
the  national  league  against  the  men  of  Gibeah  (xxi. 
9, 4c).  Three  centuries  later,  it  was  besieged  by  the 
Ammonite  king,  Nahash,  when  the  hard  terms  offered 
to  the  inhabitants  by  the  invaders  roused  the  indig- 
natioa  of  Saul,  and  resulted  in  the  relief  of  the  town 
and  the  not  of  the  Ammonites.  (1  iSinn.  xL)  It 
was  probably  in  reqnital  fortius  deliverance  that  the 
inhabitants  of  Jabesh-Gilead,  having  heard  of  the 
indignity  efitred  to  the  bodies  of  Sanl  and  his  sons 
Toun. 


JACCETANL 

after  the  battle  of  Gilbca, "  arose,  and  went  all  night, 
and  took  the  body  of  Saoil,  and  the  bodies  of  his  sons, 
from  the  wall  of  Beth-shsn,  and  came  to  Jabesh  and 
burnt  them  there ;  and  they  took  their  bones  and 
buried  them  under  a  tree  at  Jabesh,  and  fasted  seven 
days."  (1  &iii>.xxxi.  11  — 13;  2&i»i,ii.4— 7.) 
It  was  situated,  according  to  Eusebins,  in  the  hills, 
6  miles  from  FelU,  on  the  road  to  Gcrath ;  and  its 
site  was  marked  in  his  time  by  a  large  Tillage  («.  rr. 
'Afiaii  and  'I6git).  The  writer  was  nnsnccessftil  in 
his  endeavours  to  recover  its  site  in  1842;  butatra- 
dition  of  the  city  is  still  retained  in  the  name  of  the 
Talley  that  runs  into  the  plain  of  the  Jordan,  one  hoar 
and  a  quarter  south  of  Wady  Mus,  in  which  Pella 
is  situated.  This  valley  is  still  called  Wady  Y<Ae; 
and  the  ruins  of  the  city  donbtless  exist,  and  will 
probably  be  lecovered  in  the  mountains  in  the  vicinity 
of  this  valley.  [Q.  W.] 

JABNEH.  [Iamsia.] 
JACCA.  [jACCETAm;  Vascones.] 
JACCETA'NI  ('lojcictTOTOf),  the  most  important 
of  the  small  tribes  at  the  S.  foot  of  the  Pyrenees,  in 
Hispania  Tarraconensis,  E.  of  the  Vascokbs,  and  N. 
of  the  Ilebqbtes.  Their  country,  Jaccbtaxia 
(^axKerovfa),  Uy  in  the  N.  of  Arragon,  below  the 
central  portion  ^  the  Pyrenaean  chain,  whence  it 
extended  towards  the  Ibems  as  far  as  the  neigh- 
boturhood  of  Ilerda  and  Osca;  and  it  fanned  a  part 
of  the  theatre  of  war  in  the  contests  between  ger- 
torins  and  Pompey,  and  between  Julius  Caesar  and 
Pompey's  legates,  Afranius  and  Petreins.  (Sttab. 
iii.  p.  161 ;  Caes.  B.  C.  i.  60:  concerning  the  reading, 
see  Lacetaki  ;  Ptol.  ii.  6.  §  72.)  Xone  of  their 
cities  were  of  any  consequence.  The  capital,  Jaoca 
(Jaca,  in  Bitcaga),  from  which  they  derived  their 
name,  belonged,  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy,  to  the  Vas- 
COKES,  among  whom  indeed  Pliny  appears  to  include 
the  Jaccetani  altogether  (iii.  3.  a.  4).  Their  other 
cities,  as  enumerated  by  Ptolemy,  and  identified, 
though  with  no  great  certainty,  by  Ukert  (vol.  ii. 
pt.  1.  p.  42.^), are  the  following: — Isspus  ('I<(nr<!r, 
IgtiaUda');  Ckbesds  (JUtptvit,  S.  Columba  dt  Ce- 
rallo)  ;  Amabis  QMttt,  Tarrega)  ;  Bacasis 
(Baitaais,  Manraa,  the  district  round  which  is  still 
called  Baga)  ;  Teuobis  (TitAoSd,  Martorell) ; 
AscEKBis  ('Ao-Kc^^li,  Sagamiy ;  Udvba  (Otf- 
Sovpo,  Cardom) ;  LiasA  or  Lesa  (A^ao,  near  ^ii»- 
raa);  Setelsis  (StrcAoif  ^  SScAcrofs,  SoUoad)^ 
CiKMA  (Klvra,  near  Giiuona),  perhaps  the  same 
place  as  the  Scisacx  of  Livy  (xxi.  60,  where  the 
MSS.  have  Scissis,  Stissum,  Sua),  and  ia»  Cissa  of 
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Polybios  (Ui.  76 :  ouiiis,  op.  Sestioi,  pp.  I3S,  163; 
Num.  Goth.).  [P.  S.] 

lA'DERA  CUitpa,  PtoL  iu.  16.  §  10 ;  'hOifo, 
Nicet  p.  348  ;  ladent,  Plin.  iii.  26 ;  lader,  Pomp. 
Mela,  ii.  3.  §  13  ;  Peut.  Tab.;  Geog.  Bar.;  OD  the 
orthography  of  this  niune  m  Tiebacke,  ad  Mdam, 
L  e.  vol.  il  pt  2.  p.  275 :  Etk.  ladeitinns,  Hilt. 
B.  A.  ii:  Zom),  the  capital  of  Libamia  in  Illy- 
rioum.  Under  Augustas  it  was  made  a  Boman 
colony.  C  Parens  coloniae,"  Imcr.  ap.  Farlati,  lUjr. 
Sacr.,  Tol.  T.  p.  3 ;  coup.  Ptd.  L  e.)  Afterwards 
it  bore  the  name  of  Diodora.  and  piud  a  tribate  of 
1 10  pieces  of  gold  to  the  Eastern  emperors  (Const. 
Porph.  de  Adiif.  Imp.  30),  until  it  was  handed  over, 
in  the  reign  of  Basil  the  Macedonian,  to  the  SlaTonio 
princes.  Zara,  the  m>idem  capital  of  Dalmatia, 
and  well  known  for  the  fnmoos  siege  it  stood  against 
the  combined  French  and  Venetians,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Fourth  Crusade  (Gibbon,  c.  Iz. ;  Wilken, 
die  Kreva.  vol.  t.  p.  1U7),  stands  upon  the  site 
of  ladera.  Little  remains  ol  the  ancient  city  ;  the 
sea-gate  called  Porta  di  San  Chrr/iogono  is  Boman, 
but  it  seems  likely  that  it  has  been  brought  from 
Aenona.  The  gate  is  a  single  arch  with  a  Corin- 
thian pilaster  at  each  side  supporting  an  entablature. 

Eckhel  (voL  ii.  p.  152)  doubts  the  evidence  of 
any  coins  of  ladera,  though  some  hare  been  attri- 
buted to  it  by  other  writers  on  numismatics.  (Sit 
G.  Wilkinson,  OabiuUia  and  Montenegro,  ToL  i. 
p.  78 ;  J.  F.  Neigebaur,  Die  Sudtlaten,  pp.  181 — 
191.)  iE.B.J.] 

lADOIH,  a  people  in  the  extreme  mV.  of  His- 
pania  Tarraconenas,  mentioneil  only  by  Pliny,  who 
places  them  next  to  the  Arrotrebae.  (Plin.  It.  20. 
B.  34.;  [P.  S.] 

UETA  or  TETAE  CIrraf ,  Sleph.  B. :  £tt.  Itrmos, 
Id. ;  but  Diodorus  has  'loirivos,  and  this  is  confirmed 
by  coins,  the  legend  of  which  is  uniformly  'lairiyov, 
Eckhel,  vol.  L  p.  2 1 6 :  in  Latiii,  Cicero  has  letmi, 
but  Pliny  letensee),  a  town  of  the  interior  of  Sicily, 
in  the  NW.  of  the  island,  not  Tery  far  from  Panor- 
mus.  It  was  mentioned  by  Philistus  (ap.  Steph.  B. 
«.v.)  as  a  fortress,  and  it  is  called  by  Thucydides 
also  (if  the  reading  'Irrdt  be  a(bnitted,  in  Tii.  2)  a 
fortress  of  the  Siculians  (tcixoi  riy  SuccXvi'), 
which  was  taken  by  Gylippus  on  his  mareh  from 
Himera  through  the  interior  of  the  island  towards 
Syracuse.  It  first  appears  as  on  independent  city  in 
the  time  of  Pyrrhos,  and  was  attacked  by  that 
monarch  on  account  of  ita  strong  position  and  the 
advantages  it  offered  for  operations  against  Panor- 
mus;  but  tlie  inhabitants  readily  capitulated.  (Died, 
xxii.  10,  p.  498.)  In  the  First  Punic  War  it  was 
occupied  by  a  Carthaginian  garrison,  but  after  the 
fall  of  Fanormus  drove  out  these  troops  and  opened 
its  gates  to  the  Romans.  (Id.  xxiii.  18,  p.  505.) 
Under  the  Boman  government  it  appears  as  a  muni- 
cipal town,  but  not  one  of  much  importance.  The 
letini  are  only  noticed  in  passing  by  Cicero  among 
the  towns  whose  lands  had  been  utterly  mined  by 
the  exactions  of  Verres;  and  the  letenses  are  enume- 
rated by  Pliny  among  the  "  populi  stipendiarii "  of 
the  interior  of  Sicily.  (Cic.  Kerr.  iii.  43 ;  Plin.  iii. 
8.  s.  14.)  Many  MSS.  of  Cicero  read  Letim,  and  it 
is  probable  that  the  Aqroy  of  Ptolemy  (iii  4.  §  15) 
is  only  a  corruption  of  the  same  name. 

The  position  o!  laeta  is  very  obscurely  intimated, 
bnt  it  appears  from  Diodorus  that  it  was  not  very 
remote  from  Panormns,  and  that  its  site  was  one  of 
great  natural  strength.  Silins  Itahcus  also  alludes 
to  its  elevated  aitaation  ("oelsut  letas,"  ziv.  271). 


lALYSUa 

Fazello  assores  us  that  there  was  a  mediaeval  for- 
treas  called  lalo  on  the  summit  of  a  ktfty  moun- 
tain, aboat  15  miles  from  Palermo,  and  12  N.  of 
Entella,  which  was  destroyed  by  Frederic  II.  at  tha 
same  time  with  the  latter  city;  and  this  he  sup- 
poses, probably  enough,  to  be  the  site  of  laeta.  He 
says  the  mountain  was  still  called  Monte  di  lato, 
though  more  commonly  known  as  Monte  di  S.  Cot- 
mano,  from  a  church  on  its  summit  (Fazell.  z. 
p.  471 ;  Amic  Lex.  Top.  Sic  vol.  ii  p.  291.)  The 
spot  is  not  mariud  on  any  modem  map,  and  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  visited  by  any  recent  tra- 
vellers. The  position  thus  assigned  to  laeta  agrees 
well  with  the  statements  of  Diodorus,  but  is  wholly 
irreconcilable  with  the  admission  of  'Uris  into  the 
text  of  Thucydides  (vii.  2):  this  reading,  however, 
is  a  mere  conjecture  (see  Arnold's  note),  and  roost 
probably  be  discarded  as  untenable.        [E.  H.  B.1 


OOUt  OF  lAETA. 

JAEZER  Cla&p,  LXX. ;  'laCflp  wd  'A<n<p, 
Eoseb.),  a  city  of  Oilead,  assigned  to  the  tribe  of 
Gad  by  Moses,  In  Numbers  (xxxii.  1),  '  the  land 
of  Jazer"  is  mentioned  as  contiguous  to  "  the  land 
cf  Gilead,  and  suited  to  cattle."  In  Jeremiah  (xlviii. 
82),  "  the  sea  of  Jazer  "  occurs  in  some  versions,  as 
in  the  English  ;  but  Reland  (t.  v.  p.  825)  Justly 
remarks,  that  this  is  not  certain,  as  the  passage  may 
be  pointed  after  the  word  "  sea,"  and  "  Jazer."  as  a 
vocative,  cocmnence  the  following  clause.  But  as 
"  the  land  of  Jazer  "  is  used  for  the  country  south  of 
Gilead,  so  the  Dead  Sea  may  be  designated  "  the  sea 
of  Jazer."  Eusebins  (Onmuut  i.  v.  'Aaip)  places 
it  8  miles  west  of  Philadelphia  or  Ammon  ;  and 
elsewhere  («.  v.  'UuHip),  10  miles  west  of  Philadel- 
phia, and  15  from  Esbon  (Heshbon).  He  adds,  that 
a  large  river  takes  its  rise  there,  which  runs  into 
the  Jordan.  In  a  situation  nearly  correspcmding 
with  this,  between  Smlt  and  Eehta,  Burckhardt 
passed  some  ruins  named  Szyr,  where  a  valley 
named  Wad)  Sti/r  takes  its  rise  and  runs  into  the 
Jordan.  This  is  doubtless  the  modem  representative 
of  the  ancient  Jazer.  "  In  two  hours  and  a  half 
(from  Szalt)  we  passed,  on  our  right,  the  WadySi^, 
which  has  its  source  near  the  road,  and  falls  into  the 
Jordan.  Above  the  aottrce,  on  the  declivity  of  the 
valley,  are  the  rains  called  Set/r."  (Syria,  p.  364.) 
It  is  probably  identical  with  the  Td^upos  of  Ptolemy 
which  he  reckons  among  the  cities  of  Palestine  on 
the  east  of  the  Jordan  (v.  16).  [G.  W.] 

lAXYSUS  ('IdAiiros,  *I<iAi«rirot,  or  ^^Au<T<rot : 
Eth.  'loXilKro'tos),  one  of  the  three  ancient  Doric 
cities  in  the  island  of  Rhodes,  and  one  of  the  six 
towns  constituting  the  Doric  hexapolis.  It  was  si- 
tuated only  six  stadia  to  the  south-west  of  the  city 
of  Rhodes,  and  it  wonld  seem  that  the  rise  of  the 
latter  city  was  the  cause  of  the  decay  of  lalysus; 
for  in  the  time  of  Strabo  (zir.  p.  655)  it  existed  only 
as  a  vilUge.  PKny  (v.  36)  did  not  consider  it  as  ao 
independent  place  at  all,  but  imagined  that  lalysos 
was  the  ancient  name  of  Rhodes.  Orychoma,  the  ci- 
tadel, was  ritnated  above  lalysus,  and  still  existed  in 
the  time  of  Strabo.    It  b  supposed  by  some  that 
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lAMISSA. 

OiTchons  was  tha  same  as  the  fort  Acbaia,  which 
it  said  to  have  been  the  first  settlement  of  the  He- 
Badae  in  the  islaiid  (Diod.  Sic.  t.  57 ;  Athen.  riii. 
f.  360);  at  any  tate,  Achaia  was  sitnat«d  in  the 
territoij  of  laljrsns,  which  bore  the  name  laljsia. 
(Comp.  Ham.  II.  ii.  656;  Find.  OL  viL  106;  Herod, 
ii.  182 ;  Thncf  d.  Tiil  44  ;  PU>1.  t.  S.  §  34 ;  St«idi. 
&  $. «.;  S<7laz,  Per^  p.  81;  Dionjs.  Peri^.  504; 
Or.  Met  TiL  365 ;  Pomp.  Uela,  iL  7.)  The  bite  of 
todeot  lalysus  is  still  occnjned  by  a  Tillage  bearing 
the  name  lailuo,  aboot  which  a  few  ancient  remains 
are  foond.  (Boss,  Sei$ta  oaf  den  Grieck.  /nsefa, 
nl.  iiL  p.  98.)  [L.  &] 

lAMISSA.  [THAvasn.] 
lAHNA,  lAHNO.  [Balbabbs,  p.  874,  K] 
lAMMIA  ClattHit,  LXX.;  Ii^io,  'Ufutia 
IcyuW),  •  city  ol  the  Philistines,  assigned  to 
tha  tribe  of  Jodah  in  the  LXX.  of  Joshua  zv.  45 
(r^iMi);  but  omitted  in  the  Hebrew,  which  only 
mendoos  it  in  2  Ciron.  xsri.  6  (Jabheh  in  the 
English  Tendon),  as  we  of  the  cities  of  the  Philis- 
tines taken  and  destroyed  by  king  Uzziah.  It  is 
cekbrated  by  Philo  Jndaens  as  the  place  where  the 
ftrst  occasion  was  giTen  to  the  Jewish  leTolt  nnder 
Calignla,  and  to  Us  impious  attempt  to  profane  the 
temple  at  Jerusalem.  His  acoonnt  is  as  follows :  — 
Is  tlw  city  of  lamnia,  one  of  the  most  popnlons  of 
Judaea,  a  small  Gratile  population  had  established 
itself  among  the  more  nomerons  Jews,  to  whom  they 
oocasiooed  no  little  annoyance  by  the  wanton  vio- 
lation of  their  cherished  cnstoms.  An  unprincipled 
government  officer,  named  Capito,  who  had  been 
lent  to  Palestine  to  collect  the  tribnte,  anxious  to 
pr«.occapy  the  emperor  with  accusations  against  the 
Jews  before  their  well-grounded  complaints  of  his 
hnndless  extortion  conid  reach  the  capital,  ordered 
ss  slttr  of  mod  to  be  nused  in  the  town  for  the  dei- 
bstion  of  the  empero'.  The  Jews,  as  he  had  antici- 
pated, indignant  at  the  profiuiation  of  the  Holy  Land, 
tnembled  in  a  body,  and  demolished  the  altar.  On 
bearing  this,  the  emperor,  incensed  already  at  what 
had  lately  occurred  in  Egypt,  resolved  to  resent  this 
insult  by  the  erection  of  an  equestrian  statne  of 
himself  in  the  Holy  of  Holies.  (Philo,  de  Legat  ad 
Caaon,  Op.  yd.  ii.  p.  573.)  With  r^pect  to  its  site, 
it  is  assigned  by  Joeephns  to  that  part  of  the  tribe 
of  Jsdah  occupied  by  the  children  of  Dan  {Ant.  r.  1. 
§  22) ;  and  he  reckons  it  as  an  inland  city.  (Ant, 
xiT.  4.  §  4,  .B.  J.  i.  7.  §  7..)  Thns,  likewise,  in 
the  1st  book  of  Maccabees  (x.  69,  71),  it  is  spoken 
of  as  situated  in  the  plain  country ;  but  the  author 
of  the  2nd  book  speaks  of  the  harbour  and  fleet 
of  the  lamnitee,  which  were  fired  by  Judas  Mao- 
ealaens ;  when  the  light  <S  the  conflagration  was 
seen  at  Jerusalem,  240  stadia  distant.  The  appa- 
lent  discrepancy  may,  however,  be  reconciled  by  the 
notices  of  the  chissical  geographers,  who  make  fre- 
qnent  mention  of  this  town.  Thus  Pliny  expressly 
•aj%  "  lamnes  dnae:  altera  intus,"  and  places  them 
between  Aiotus  and  Joppa  (t.  12);  arid  Ptolemy, 
having  mentiaiied  la/unrrwv,  "  the  port  of  the  lain- 
■utes,"  as  •  maritime  town  between  Joppa  and 
Aiotus,  afterwards  enumerates  lamnia  among  the 
cities  rf  Judaea.  Fran  all  which  it  is  evident  that 
lasima  had  its  Hajuma,  or  naval  arsenal,  as  Gaza, 
Aiotas,  and  Asralon  also  had.  (L«  Qnien,  Orient 
ChitL  ToL  iiL  ed.  587,  and  622.)  The  Itinerary 
of  Antoninns  pUu«  it  36  H.  P.  £ram  Gaza,  and 
II  H.  P.  fcaui.  Dioapolis  (or  Lydda);  and  Eusebius 
(Oaom.  s.  V.  lifiytta)  places  it  between  Diospolis 
and  Autoa.    Its  ata  is  still  marked  by  ruins  which 
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retain  the  andent  name  Yebna,  (itnated  on  a  small 
eminence  on  the  west  side  of  Wmh/  SuMn,  an  hour 
distant  frran  the  sea.  (Irby  and  Mangles,  Travelt, 
p.  IS2.)  "  The  ruins  of  a  Bomau  bridge,"  which 
they  noticed,  spanning  the  Nahr-el-RiMn  between 
Ydma  and  the  sea,  was  doubtless  built  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ftcilitatiog  traffic  between  the  town  and  ita 
sea-port  [G.  W.] 

lAMPHORINA,  the  capital  of  the  Haedi,  in  Ma- 
cedonia, which  was  taken  b.  c.  21 1  by  Philip,  son  of 
Demetrius.  (Liv.  xxvL  25.)  It  is  prcbably  repre- 
sented by  Vrtmid  or  Ivorina,  in  the  upper  valley  of 
the  Moraxa.  (Leake,  iVortAent  Creecs,  vol.  iii.  p. 
473.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

UNOACAUCAin     [Madbrabia.] 

JANUA'RIA  ('lorovapfa  txpa),  a  promontory  oa 
the  coast  of  GiUcia,  near  Serrepolis,  between  Malliu 
and  Aegaea.  {StaOamn.  §§  149,  150.)  It  is  now 
called  Karadaih.  [L.  &] 

lATIS  (lowd),  a  small  stream  which  formed  the 
bonndary  between  Megaiis  and  the  territory  of  Eleu- 
sia.     [Attica,  p.  323,  a.] 

lA'PODES,  U'PYDES  ('lifa-oSei,  Strah.  iiL 
p.  207,  vii.  p.  813  ;  'Umta,  PtoL  ii.  16.  §  8 ; 
Liv.  xliiL  5 ;  Virg.  Georg.  iii.  47S  ;  TibulL  iv.  1. 
108),  an  Illyrian  people  to  the  N.  of  Dalmatia,  and 
K  of  Libnmia,  who  occupied  Iaptdia  (Plin.  iiL  19), 
or  the  present  military  frontier  of  Croatia,  com- 
prised between  the  rivers  Kulpa  and  Korana  to  the 
N.  and  E.,  and  the  Vehbick  range  to  the  S. 

In  the  interior,  their  territory  was  spread  aksig 
Hftifs  Austus  (  Veliht),  which  forms  the  extremity 
of  the  great  Alpine  chain,  and  rises  to  a  great  ele- 
vation ;  on  the  other  side  of  the  mountain  they 
reached  towards  the  Danube,  and  the  confines  of 
Pannonia.  They  followed  the  cu.^tom  of  the  wild 
Thracian  tribes  in  tattodng  themselves,  and  were 
armed  in  the  Keltic  fashion,  living  in  their  poor 
country  (like  the  Morlaeehi  of  the  present  day) 
chiefly  on  zea  and  millet.     (Strab.  vii.  p.  315.) 

In  B.  c.  129,  the  ooosul  C.  Sem;sonins  Tuditanus 
carried  on  war  against  tliis  people,  at  first  nnsnc- 
cessfnlly,  but  afterwards  gained  a  victory  over  them, 
chiefly  by  the  military  slull  of  his  legate,  D.  Junius 
Brutus,  for  which  he  was  allowed  to  celebrate  a 
triumph  at  Rome  (Appian,  B.  C.  L  19,  lUt/r.  10 ; 
Liv.  £pil.  lix. ;  FatH  CapU.)  They  had  a  "  foedns " 
with  Bome  (Cic.  pro  BaB>.  14),  but  wet*  in  B.  o. 
34  finally  subdued  by  Octavianos,  after  an  obstinate 
defence,  in  which  Hetulum,  their  principal  town, 
was  taken  (Strab.  I.  e. ;  Appian,  Ilfyr.  I  c). 

HcruLDM  (MrroDAov),  their  cnpital,  was  situated 
on  the  river  Couifib  (ATu/pa)  to  the  N.,  on  the 
firontier  of  Pannonia  (Appian,  2.  c  ),  and  has  been 
identified  with  MottUag  or  M^tliia  on  the  Ku^ 
The  Antonine  Itinerary  has  the  following  places  on 
the  road  bom  Senia  (Zeigg)  to  Siscis  (_Smek)  : — 
Ayrhdokb  (oomp.  Pent,  Tab.  ;  Abendo,  Geog. 
Rav. ;  AityStircu,  Appian,  lOfr.  L  e. ;  OiitrSos, 
Strab.  iv.  p.207,viLp.314.);  AJacrioii  (Arypium, 
Pent.  Tab. ;  Fampium,  Geog.  Bar, ;  'Apoinrii'oi, 
App.  JUyr.  16.,  perhaps  the  same  as  the  'Aptmntn 
of  Ptolemy,  ii.  16.  §  9),  now  Ottochat*.  At  BiBlcx, 
which  should  be  read  Brviux(Weaseling,a<iIoc.), 
the  road  divided,  taking  a  direction  towards  Panno- 
nia, which  the  Itinerary  follows,  and  also  towards 
Dalmatia,  which  is  given  in  the  Pentinger  Table. 

Neigebanr  (Die  Snddaten,  pp  324 — 235)  has 
identified  iiom  a  local  antiquary  the  IbUowing  sites 
of  the  Table: 

ErioonuM  (VeeUe)  ;  Aucus  (Chaxle)  ;  Air- 
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8AKCAU0  (^Vittuch,  near  Uclbma);  OLtWBETAK 
(GrachaU).  [E.  B.  J.] 

lAPy'GIA  (To»wy(o),  wis  the  n»me  given  bj 
the  Greeks  to  the  SE.  portion  of  Italy,  bordering  on 
the  Adriatic  Sea,  but  the  term  vras  used  with  con- 
siderable vagueness,  being  sometimes  restricted  to 
the  extreme  SR.  point  or  peninsula,  called  also  Mes- 
sapia,  and  by  the  Ramans  Calabria;  at  other  times 
extended  so  as  to  include  the  whole  of  what  the 
Bomans  tenned  Apulia.  Thus  Scylax  describes  the 
whole  coast  from  Lncania  to  the  promontory  of 
Driou  (Mt.  Garganus)  as  comprised  in  lapygia,  and 
even  includes  under  that  appellation  the  cities  of 
Metapontum  and  Heraclea  on  the  gulf  of  Tarentum, 
which  are  nsnally  assigned  to  Lncania.  Hence  he 
states  that  their  coast-line  extended  for  a  space  of 
six  days  and  nights'  voyage.  (ScyL  §  14.  p.  5.) 
Polybius  at  a  later  period  nsed  the  name  in  an 
equally  extended  sense,  so  as  to  include  the  whole 
of  Apulia  (iii.  88),  as  well  as  the  Messapian  penin- 
sala;  but  he  elsewhere  appears  to  use  the  name  of 
lapygians  as  eqoivalent  to  the  Boman  term  Apolians, 
and  distinguishes  them  from  the  Hessapians  (ii. 
24).  This  is,  however,  certainly  conttary  to  the 
usage  of  earlier  Greek  writers.  Herodotus  distinctly 
applies  the  term  of  lapygia  to  the  peninsula,  and 
calls  the  Messapians  an  lapygian  tribe ;  though  he 
e^^dently  did  not  Unit  it  t«  this  portion  of  Italy, 
and  must  have  extended  it,  at  all  events,  to  the 
land  of  the  PeuceUans,  if  not  of  the  Dannians  also. 
(Heiod.  iv.  99,  vii.  1 70.)  Aristotle  also  clearly  iden- 
tifies the  lapygians  with  the  Messapians  (PoL  v. 
3),  though  the  limits  within  which  he  applies  the 
name  of  lapygia  {lb.  vii.  10)  cannot  be  defined. 
Indeed,  the  name  of  the  lapygian  promontory  (ri 
tutpa  11  'IoTtry(o),  universally  given  to  the  headland 
which  formed  the  extreme  point  of  the  peninsula, 
sufficiently  proves  that  this  was  considered  to  belong 
to  lapygia.  Strabo  confines  the  term  of  lapygia  to 
the  peninsula,  and  says  that  it  was  called  by  some 
lapygia,  by  others  Messa^  or  CaUbria.  (Strab. 
Ti.  pp.  261,  262.)  Appian  and  Dionysins  Perie- 
get^  on  the  contrary,  follow  Polybius  in  applying 
tiie  name  of  lapygia  to  the  Boman  Apulia,  and  the 
latter  expressly  says  that  the  lapygian  tribes  ex- 
tended as  far  as  Hyrlum  on  the  K.  side  of  Mt. 
Garganus.  (Appian,  Amu  45;  Dienys.  Per.  379.) 
Ptolemy,  as  nsoal,  follows  the  Roman  writers,  and 
adopts  the  names  then  in  use  for  the  dividons  of 
this  part  of  Italy :  hence  he  ignores  altogether  the 
name  of  lapygia,  which  is  not  fonnd  in  any  Roman 
writer  as  a  geographical  appellation;  though  the 
Latin  poets,  as  usual,  adopted  it  from  the  Greeks. 
(Virg.  Aen.  xi.  247;  Ovid,  Jf«t  xv.  703.) 

We  have  no  clue  to  the  origin  or  meaning  of  the 
name  of  lapygians,  which  was  nndonbtedly  given 
to  the  people  (Iaptoes,  'linvytt)  before  it  was 
applied  to  the  country  wbidi  they  inhabited.  Nie- 
buhr  (vd.  i.  p.  146)  eonmders  it  as  etymologically 
connected  with  the  Latin  Apidm,  but  this  is  very 
doubtful.  The  name  appears  to  hare  been  a  general 
one,  including  several  tribes  or  nations,  among 
which  were  the  Messapians,  Sallentini,  and  Peuce- 
tians:  hence  Herodotos  caUs  the  Messapians,  lapy- 
gians Clifroytj  Mfo-a-dwioi,  vii.  170);  and  the  two 
names  are  fiequently  interchanged.  The  Greek 
mythographers,  as  usual,  derived  the  name  from  a 
hero,  lapyz,  wiiom  they  represented  as  a  son  of 
Lyeaoo,  a  descent  probably  intended  to  indicate  the 
Pahugic  origin  of  the  lapygians.  (Anton.  Liberal. 
31 ;  Plin.  iiL  II  s.  16.)     For  a  further  account  of 
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the  national  affinities  of  the  difierent  tribes  in  this 
part  of  Italy,  as  well  as  for  a  description  of  its  phy- 
sical geography,  see  the  articles  Apulia  and  Cala- 
BBIA.  [E.  H.  B.] 

LA.PY'Gn:M  PBOMONTOTIIUM  ('Ak/k.  'Iotv. 
yta:  Capo  Sta.  Maria  di  Lauxi),  a  headland  which 
forms  the  extreme  SE.  point  of  Italy,  as  well  as 
the  extremity  of  the  long  peninsula  or  promontory 
that  divides  the  gulf  of  Tarentum  from  the  Adriatic 
sea.  It  is  this  long  projecting  strip  of  land,  com- 
monly termed  the  hid  of  Italy,  and  designated  by 
the  Romans  as  Calabria,  that  was  usually  termed 
by  the  Greeks  lapygia,  whence  the  name  of  the  pro- 
montory in  question.  The  latter  is  well  described 
by  Strabo  as  a  rocky  point  extending  fiir  out  to  sea 
towards  the  SE.,  but  inclining  a  little  towards  the 
Lacinian  promontory,  which  rises  opposite  to  it,  and 
together  with  it  encloses  the  gulf  of  Tarentum.  He 
states  the  interval  between  these  two  headlands,  and 
consequently  the  width  of  the  Tarentine  gulf,  at 
its  entrance,  at  about  700  stadia  (70  G.  miles), 
which  slightly  exceeds  the  truth.  Pliny  calls  the 
same  distance  100  M.  P.  or  800  stadia;  but  the  real 
distance  does  not  exceed  66  G.  miles  or  660  stadia. 
(Strab.  vi.  pp.  258,  281 ;  Plin.  iiL  11.  s.  16;  Ftol. 
iii.  I.  §  13 ;  Polyb.  z.  I.) 

The  same  point  was  also  not  nnfreqnently  termed 
the  Salentine  promontory  (PROHOirroRiUH  Salbn- 
TrauH,  Mel.  ii.  4.  §  8 ;  Ptol.  t  c),  from  the  people 
of  that  name  who  inhabited  the  country  immei&ttely 
adjoining.  Salinst  applies  the  same  luune  to  the 
whole  of  the  Calabrian  or  Messapian  peninsula. 
(SalL  ap.  Sen.  ad  Aen.  iu.  400.)  Its  modem  name 
is  derived  from  the  ancient  chnrch  of  Sla.  Maria  di 
Leuca,  situated  dose  to  the  headland,  and  which  has 
preserved  the  name  of  the  ancient  town  and  port  of 
Leuca;  the  latter  was  situated  immediately  on  the 
W.  of  the  promontory,  and  afforded  tolerable  shelter 
for  vessels.  [Leuca.]  Hence  we  find  the  Athenian 
fleet,  in  b.  c.  415,  on  its  way  to  Sicily,  touching  at 
the  lapygian  promontory  after  crossing  .from  Cor- 
cyra  (Thoc  vi.  30,  44);  and  ther«  can  be  no  doubt 
that  this  was  the  customary  course  in  proceeding 
from  Greece  to  Sicily.  [E.  H.  B.] 

lA'RDANUS  {'lipSavos'),  a  river  on  the  N.  coast 
of  Crete,  near  the  banks  of  which  the  Cydonians 
dwelt  (Hom.  Od.  iii.  292.)  It  is  identified  with 
the  ra|nd  stream  of  the  Plabmid,  which  rises  in  the 
White  Mountauu,  and,  after  flowing  between  the 
Shizite  villages  of  Thdriio  and  Ldht  or  Ldhu,  runs 
through  a  valley  farmed  by  low  hills,  and  filled  with 
lofty  platanes ;  firom  which  it  obtains  its  name.  The 
river  of  PkUtaiid  falls  into  the  sea,  nearly  opposite 
the  islet  of  Bdghioi  Theodhorot,  where  there  is  good 
anchorage.  (Pashley,  Trcm.  voL  ii.  p.  22  ;  Hock, 
Kreta,  vol.  i.  pp.  23,  384.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

lABDANUS,  a  river  of  Elis.     [Pheia.] 

JARZETHA.     [Libya.] 

LASI.     [lAssit] 

JASO'NIUM  (;iaa6yiM  Ptol.  vi.  10.  §  3),  a  town 
in  Margiana,  at  the  junction  of  the  Margus  {Murgh- 
db)  and  some  small  streams  which  Sow  into  it  (Cf. 
also  Ammian.  xziii.  6.)  [V.I 

JASO'NIUM  (rt  •laaivioy,  Ptol.  vL  2.  §"4; 
Strab.  xi.  p.  526),  a  mountiun  in  Media,  which  ex- 
tended in  a  NW.  direction  from  the  M.  Parachaatras 
(if.  Elv>end),  forming  the  connecting  link  between 
the  Taorus  and  the  outlying  spurs  of  the  Antitanms. 
It  is  placed  by  Ptolemy  between  the  Orontes  and  tba 
Connns..  [V,] 

JASO'NIUM  (Jlaainov),  a  prommtory  on  tli« 
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coast  of  P<ntns,  130  stadia  to  the  Dortli-cast  of  Po- 
lemaniam;  it  is  the  most  projectiiig  cape  on  that 
coast,  and  forms  the  tenninaiing  punt  of  the  chain 
rf  Hoant  Par^adiea.  It  was  faeHered  to  bare  re- 
ceired  its  name  from  the  fact  that  Jason  had  hmded 
there.  (Strab.  zil  p.  548;  Arrian,  Peripl.  p.  17; 
Anonfm.  Pertpi  p.  11;  PtoL  t.  6.  |  4  ;  Xenoph. 
Aaab.  ri.  3.  §  1,  who  calls  it  'Iwroria  tueHi.)  It 
still  bears  the  name  Jtuoen,  though  it  is  more  com- 
monly called  Cape  Bona  or  Voaa,  from  a  tovm  of 
the  same  name.  (Hamilton,  Raeardtu,  rol.  i.  p. 
269.)  The  Arineia,  called  •  Greek  acropolis  by 
Scrlax  (p.  33),  is  probably  no  other  than  the  Jaso- 
niom.  [L.  &J 

lASPIS.      rCoKTBOTAHU.] 

lASSII  Qliaaiot),  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  as  a 
popnlaticn  of  Upper  Fannonia  (iL  14.  §  2).  Pliny's 
fonn  of  the  name  (iii.  25)  is  lari.  fie  places  them 
ontheiVare.  [R.G.L.] 

lASSUS,  or  lASDS  (1«ro-oi,  or  'Icuroj  :  EA. 
loiFvevs),  a  town  of  Caria,  sitoated  on  a  small 
island  dose  to  the  north  coast  of  the  lasian  bay, 
which  derires  its  name  from  lassns.  The  town  is 
said  to  hare  been  founded  at  an  nnknown  period  by 
Argire  colonists  ;  but  as  they  bad  sostained  severe 
losMs  in  a  war  with  the  native  Carians,  they  ioTited 
the  son  of  Helens,  who  had  prerionsly  founded  Hi- 
letns,  to  come  to  their  assistance.  The  town  appears 
on  that  occasion  to  have  received  additional  settlers. 
(Poljb.  ztL  12.)  The  town,  which  appears  to  have 
occupied  the  whole  of  the  little  island,  had  only  ten 
stadia  in  drcomference ;  bnt  it  nevertheless  acquired 
great  wealth  (Thncyd.  viii.  28),  from  its  fisheries  and 
trade  in  fish  (Strab.  ziv.  p.  658).  After  the  Si- 
cilian expedition  of  the  Athenians,  daring  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war,  lassns  was  attacked  by  the  Lace- 
daemonians and  their  allies;  it  was  governed  at  the 
time  by  Amorges,  a  Persian  chief,  who  had  revolted 
from  Darius.  It  was  taken  by  the  Lacedaemonians, 
who  csptnred  Amotges,  and  delivered  him  np  to 
Tissaphemea.  The  town  itself  was  destroyed  on  that 
occasion ;  bat  most  have  been  rebuilt,  for  we  after- 
wards find  it  besieged  by  the  last  Philip  of  Macedonia, 
who,  however,  was  compelled  by  the  Romans  to  r«- 
itOTe  it  to  Ptolemy  rf  Egypt  (Polyb.  xvii.  2;  Liv. 
xnii  33;  comp.  Ptol.  v.  2.  §9;  Plin.  v.  29;  Stad. 
Mar.  Magn.  §§  274,  275;  HierocL  p.  689.)  The 
monntains  in  the  neighbourhood  of  lassos  famished 
a  beaatiftil  kind  of  marble,  of  a  blood-red  and  livid 
white  colour,  which  was  used  by  the  ancients  for 
onanwnta}  purposes.  (Paul.  Silent  Ecphr.  S.  Soph. 
ii.2t3.)  Near  the  town  was  a  sanctuary  of  Hestias, 
with  a  statue  of  the  goddess,  which,  though  stand- 
ing in  the  open  air,  was  believed  never  to  be  touched 
by  the  rain.  (Polyb.  xvL  12.)  The  same  stray  is 
rdated,  by  Stiabo,  of  a  temple  of  Artemis  in  the 
same  nraghbourhood.  lassos,  as  a  celebratol  fish- 
ing place,  is  alluded  to  by  Athenaens  (iii.  p.  105, 
ziii.  p.  606).  The  place  is  still  existing,  under  the 
name  of  Atien  or  Asyn  Kahtti.  Chandler  (Tro- 
tels  m  At.  Mm.  p.  226)  relates  that  the  island  on 
which  the  town  was  boilt  is  now  united  to  the  main- 
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huid  by  •  small  isthmas.    Fart  of  the  dty  walls 

still  exist,  and  are  of  a  regular,  solid,  and  handsome 
structure.  In  the  side  of  tne  rock  a  theatre  with 
many  rows  of  seats  still  remains,  and  several  in- 
scriptions and  coins  have  been  found  there.  (Comp. 
Spou  and  Wbeler,  Voyages,  vol.  i.  p.  861.) 

A  second  town  of  the  name  of  lassns  existed  in 
Cappadocia  or  Armenia  Minor  (PtoL  t.  7.  §  6),  on 
the  north-east  of  Zoropassus.  [L.  S.] 

LASTAE  ('looTm,  Ptol.  vi.  12),  a  Scythian  tribe, 
whose  position  most  be  sought  ibr  is  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  river  hstna.  [E.  B.  J.] 

lASTUS  Ctarros),  a  river  which,  according  to 
Ptolemy  (vi.  12),  was,  like  the  Polytimetns  (Kokili), 
an  affluent  of  the  Caspian  basin,  uid  shonid  in  fact 
be  considered  as  such  in  the  sense  given  to  a  denomi- 
nation which  at  that  time  embraced  a  vast  and  com- 
pUcated  hydraulio  system.  [Jazartes.]  Von 
Humboldt  (^AiU  CeatraU,  vol.  it  p.  263)  has  iden- 
tified it  with  the  KmUDeria,  the  dry  bed  of  which 
may  be  traced  oo  the  barren  wastes  cfKiat  Koum 
in  W.  Tnrkistan.  It  is  no  nnnsaal  circumstance  in 
the  sandy  steppes  of  N.  Asia  for  rivers  to  change 
their  course,  or  even  entirely  to  disappear.  Thus 
the  Kiiil-Deria,  which  was  known  to  gei^rapliers 
till  the  commencement  rf  this  century,  no  longer 
exists.  (Comp.  Levchine,  Bordtt  el  Sleppet  dtt 
Kirghia  Kami;  p.  456.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

lASTUS,  a  river  mentioned  by  Ptokmy  (vi.  14. 
§  2)  as  falling  into  the  Caspian  between  the  Jaik 
and  the  Oxus.  It  is  only  safe  to  call  it  one  of  the 
numerous  riven  of  Independent  Tartaiy.  [R  G.  L.1 

lASVS.    [Oevm.] 

lATII  (lorioi,  Ptol.  vL  12.  §  4X  a  people  in  the 
northem  part  of  Sogdiana.  They  are  also  mentioned 
by  Pliny  (vi.  16.  s.  18);  but  nothing  certain  is  known 
of  their  real  position.  [V.] 

lATlNUM  ('I«(tiw»),  according  to  Ptolemy  (iu 
8.  §  15)  the  city  of  the  Meldi,  a  people  of  Gallia 
Lngdunensis,  It  is  supposed  to  be  the  same  pkca 
as  the  Fixtninnm  of  the  Table  [FixTurauu],  and 
to  be  represented  by  the  town  of  Meaux  on  the 
Mame.  Walckenaer,  who  trusts  more  to  the  aoco- 
racy  of  the  distances  in  the  Table  than  we  safely 
can  do,  says  that  the  place  Fixtuinum  has  not  in 
the  Table  the  tisual  marie  which  designates  a  capital 
town,  and  that  the  measures  do  not  cany  the  posi- 
tion of  Fixtninnm  as  far  as  Mtaux,  bnt  mly  as  far 
as  MonOxnU.  He  conjectures  that  the  word  Fix- 
tninnm may  be  a  corruption  of  Fines  latinomm,  and 
accordingly  must  be  a  place  on  the  boundary  of  the 
little  community  of  the  MeldL  This  conjecture 
might  be  good,  if  the  name  of  the  people  was  latini, 
and  not  Meldi.  [G.L.] 

JATBIPPA.    [Lathrippa.] 

lATRA  or  lATRUM  (^larpiv),  a  town  in  Moesia, 
situated  at  the  point  where  the  river  latms  or  lantms 
empties  itself  into  the  Danube,  a  few  miles  to  the 
east  of  Ad  Movas.  (Procop.  de  Atd.xr.t ;  Theo- 
phylact  vii.  2  ;  NotiL  Imp.  29,  where  it  is  errone- 
ously called  Latra  ;  Geogr.  Bav..  iv.  7,  where,  as  in 
the  Peat.  Tab.,  it  bears  the  name  Laton.)     [L.  S.] 

lATRUS  (in  tiie  Petit  Tab.  Iahtrhs),  a  river 
traversing  the  central  part  of  Moesia.  It  has  its 
sources  in  Mount  Haemus,  and,  having  in  its  course 
to  the  north  received  the  waters  of  sevraul  tributaries, 
falls  into  the  Danube  close  by  the  tovm  of  latia. 
(Plin.  iii.  29,  where  the  common  reading  is  leterus ; 
joinand.  GtU  18 ;  Get^.  Bav.  iv.  7.)  It  is  probably 
the  same  as  the  Athrys  ("ASpvt)  mentioned  by  He- 
lodotoB  (iv.  49).  Its  modem  name  is  /antra.    [L.S.1 
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JAXABTES,  lAXARTES  («  M^f^'),  ^ 
irm  of  Centnl  Asia  which  now  bam  the  name 
of  Sgr-Daria,  or  Tellow  SiTcr  {Daria  is  the  generic 
Tartar  name  for  all  riven,  aiid  iS8^r="  yellow '), 
aod  which,  watering  the  barren  steppes  of  the 
Kirghiz-Co$sacki,  was  known  to  the  civilised  world 
in  the  most  remote  ages. 

The  exploits  of  Cyras  and  Alexander  the  Great 
have  inscribed  its  name  in  bistoiy  many  centories 
before  oar  aers.  If  we  are  to  believe  the  traditionary 
statements  aboat  Cyms,  the  left  bank  of  this  river 
formed  the  N.  limit  of  the  vast  dominion  d  that 
conqneror,  who  bnilt  a  town,  deriving  its  name  from 
the  foander  [Ctrjeschata],  upon  its  banks;  and  it 
was  npon  the  right  bank  that  be  lost  his  life  in 
battle  with  Tomyris,  Qaeen  of  the  Hassagetae. 
Herodotus  (L  SOI — 216),  who  is  the  authority  for 
this  statement,  was  aware  of  the  existence  of  the 
Sgr-Ottria ;  and  although  the  name  Jaxartes,  which 
was  a  denomination  adopted  by  the  Greeks  and  fol- 
lowed by  the  Romans,  does  not  appear  in  his  his- 
tory, yet  the  Aiaxes  of  Herodotos  can  be  no  other 
thui  ike  actual  Syr,  because  there  is  no  other  great 
river  in  the  country  of  the  Massagetae.  Much  has 
been  written  upon  the  mysterious  river  called  Araxes 
by  Herodotus;  M.  De  Guignes,  Fosse,  and  Gatterer, 
suppose  that  it  is  the  same  as  the  Oxns  or  Amou- 
Daria  ;  M.  De  la  Nauze  sees  in  it  the  Araxes  of 
Armenia;  while  Bayer,  St.  Croix,  and  Larcher,  con- 
ceive that  under  this  name  the  Volga  is  to  be  under- 
stood. The  true  solution  of  the  enigma  seems  to  be 
that  which  has  been  suggested  by  D'Anville,  that  the 
Araxes  is  an  appellative  common  to  the  Amou,  the 
Armenian  Arcu,  the  Volga,  and  the  Syr.  (Comp. 
Araxes,  p.  188;  Mem.  de  VAead.  eta  Inter.  roL 
xzxvi.  pp.  69 — 85;  Heeren,  AtiaL  Natioat,  vol.  ii. 
p.  19,  trans.)  From  this  it  may  be  concluded,  that 
Herodotos  had  some  vague  acquaintance  with  the 
Syr,  though  he  did  not  know  it  by  name,  but  con- 
founded it  with  the  Araxes;  nor  was  Aristotle  more 
successful,  as  the  j^,  the  Volga,  and  the  Don, 
have  been  recognised  in  the  descripticHi  of  the 
Araxes  given  in  his  Metetyrologia  (i.  13.  §  15), 
which,  it  must  be  recollected,  was  written  befora 
Alexander's  expedition  to  India.  (Comp.  Ideler,  Me- 
teorologia  Vet.  Graecor.  et  Rom,  ad  1.  c,  Beiol, 
1632;  St.  Croix,  Exanun  Critique  det  Bitt.  dAlex. 
p.  703.) 

A  century  after  Herodotus,  the  physical  geo- 
graphy of  this  river-basin  became  well  known  to 
the  Greeks,  from  the  expedition  of  Alexander  to 
Boctria  and  Sogdiana.  In  b.  c.  329,  Alexander 
reached  the  Jaxartes,  and,  after  destroying  the  seven 
towns  or  fortresses  npon  that  river  the  foundation  of 
which  was  ascribed  to  Cyms,  founded  a  city,  bearing 
his  own  name,  npon  its  banks,  Albxandreia 
Ultima  (Khojend).  (Q.  Curt.  vii.  6;  Arrian,  Anab. 
IT.  1.  §  S.) 

After  the  Macedonian  conquest,  the  Syr  is  found 
in  all  the  ancient  geographers  under  the  form  Jax- 
artes :  while  the  country  to  the  M.  of  it  bore  the 
general  name  of  Scythia,  the  tracts  between  tlie  Sjyr 
and  Amou  were  called  Transoxiana.  The  Jaxartes 
is  not  properly  a  Greek  word,  it  was  borrowed  by 
the  QrMks  frnn  the  Barbarians,  by  whom,  as  Ar- 
rian (^Moi.  iii.  30.  §  13)  asserts,  it  was  called 
Orxantes  {'Opidyrijs').  Various  etymologies  of  this 
name  have  been  given  (St  Croix,  £xamen  Critique 
dt$  Hitt.  ttAlex.  §  6),  but  they  are  too  uncertain 
to  be  relied  on:  but  whatever  be  the  derivation  of 
the  word,  certain  it  is  that  the  i^  appears  in  all  | 
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ancient  writers  under  the  name  Jaxartes.  Some, 
indeed,  confounded  the  Jaxartes  and  the  Tanols,  and 
that  purposely,  is  wiO  be  seen  hereafter.  A  few 
have  confoonded  it  with  the  Oxns;  while  all,  without 
exception,  were  of  opinion  that  both  the  Jaxartes 
and  the  Oxns  discharged  their  waters  into  the  Cas- 
pian, and  not  into  the  Sea  of  Aral.  It  seems,  at 
first  sight,  curious,  to  those  who  know,  the  true  posi- 
tion of  these  rivers,  that  the  Greeks,  in  describing 
their  course,  and  determining  the  distance  of  their 
respective  "  embouchures,"  ^ould  have  taken  the 
Sea  of  Aral  for  the  Caspian,  and  that  their  mistake 
should  have  been  repeated  up  to  very  recent  times. 
Von  Humboldt  (A  tie  Centrale,  vol.  ii.  pp.  162 — 
297) — to  whose  extensive  inqniry  we  owe  an  inva- 
luable digest  of  the  views  entertained  respecting  the 
geography  of  the  Caspian  and  Oxns  by  classical, 
Arabian,  and  European  writers  and  travellers,  along 
with  the  latest  investigations  of  Russian  scientific 
and  mihtary  men  —  arrives  at  these  conclusions  re- 
specting the  ancient  junction  of  the  Aral,  Oxos,  and 
Caspian: 

1st  That,  at  a  period  before  the  historical  era, 
but  nearly  approaching  to  those  revolutions  which 
preceded  it,  the  great  depression  of  Central  Asia— 
the  concavity  of  Turan  —  may  have  been  one  large 
interior  sea,  connected  on  the  one  hand  with  the 
Euxine,  on  the  other  hand,  by  channels  more  or  less 
broad,  with  the  Icy  Sea,  and  the  Salkath  and  its 
aiiyoining  lakes. 

2nd.  That,  probably  in  the  time  of  Herodotus, 
and  even  so  late  as  the  Macedonian  invasion,  the 
Aral  was  merely  a  bay  or  gulf  of  the  Caspian,  con- 
nected with  it  by  a  lateral  prolongation,  into  which 
the  Oxns  flowed. 

3rd.  That,  by  the  preponderance  of  evaporation 
over  the  supply  of  water  by  the  rivers,  or  by  dilu- 
vial deposits,  or  by  Plutonic  convulsions,  the  Aral 
and  Caspian  were  separated,  and  a  bifurcation  of 
the  Oxus  developed, —  one  portion  of  its  waters  con- 
tinuing its  couree  to  the  Caspian,  the  other  termi- 
nating in  the  Aral. 

4th.  That  the  continued  preponderance  of  evapo- 
ration has  caused  the  channel  commimicating  with 
the  Caspian  to  dry  up. 

At  present  it  must  be  allowed  that,  in  the  absence 
of  more  data,  the  existence  of  this  great  Aralo-Cas- 
pian  basin  within  the  "historic  period,"  must  be  a 
moot  point;  though  the  geological  appearances  prova 
by  the  equable  distribution  of  the  same  peculiar  or- 
ganic remains,  that  tlie  tract  between  the  Aral  and 
the  Caspian  was  once  the  bed  of  an  united  and  con- 
tinuous sea,  and  that  the  Casjnan  of  the  present 
day  is  the  small  residue  of  the  once  mighty  Aralo- 
Caspian  Sea. 

Strabo  (zi.  pp.  507 — 517)  was  acquainted  with 
the  true  position  of  this  river,  and  has  exposed  the 
errors  committed  by  the  historians  of  Alexander 
(p.  60S),  who  confounded  the  mountains  of  the  Pa- 
ropamisus — or  Paropanisus,  as  all  the  good  MSS.  of 
Ptolemy  read  (Aeie  Centrale,  vol.  i.  pp.  1 14 — 118) 
—  with  the  Caucasus,  and  the  Jaxartee  with  the 
Tanals.  All  this  was  Imagined  with  a  view  of  exalting 
the  glory  of  Alexander,  so  that  the  great  ctmqueror 
might  be  suppceed,  after  subjugating  Asia,  to  have 
arrived  at  the  Don  and  the  Caucasus,  the  scene  of 
the  legend  where  Hercules  unbound  the  chains  of 
the  fire-bringing  Titan. 

The  Jaxartes,  according  to  Strabo  (p.  510),  took  ita 
rise  in  the  mountains  of  India,  and  he  determines  it 
as  the  fioDtier  between  S(%diana  and  the  nomad  8(7- 
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Haaa  (pp.  Sli,  517),  the  principal  tribw  sf  which 
mm  the  SacM,  Dahae,  and  Managetae,  and  adds 
(p.  518)  that  its  "  anbonchnre  '  was,  aoccrding  to 
Patrodes,  80  pansangs  from  the  moath  of  the  Oxns. 
Pliiiy  (yi.  18)  saTS  that  the  Scjthians  called  it 
"  Sib,"  pnbably  a  form  of  the  name  Si/r,  which  it 
now  bean,  and  that  Alexander  and  his  aoldien 
thcdght  that  it  was  the  Tanals.  It  has  been  conjeo- 
tnred  that  the  Alani,  in  whose  language  the  word  (on 
(Tan-ab,  Dan,  Don)  signified  a  mtt,  ma;  have 
broogfat  this  appenative  first  to  the  E.,  and  Uien  to 
the  W.  of  the  Anlo-Caspar  basi:;,  iji  their  mign- 
ticns,  and  thus  have  contnomed  co  confinn  an  error 
so  flattering  to  the  vanity  of  the  thcedonian  con- 
qnerora.  (^<m  Ceatrale,  ToL  u.  pp.  354,  281; 
cnnp,  Schafiuik,  Sloe.  Ali  toL  i.  p.  600.)  Fompo- 
nius  MeU  (tit  5.  §  6)  merelj  states  that  it  watered 
the  vast  ooontiies  of  Scjthia  and  Sogdiana,  and  dis- 
chai;;sd  iteeif  into  that  £.  portion  of  the  Caspian 
which  was  called  Scjthicna  ^ns. 

Airian,  in  recoonting  the  capture  of  Cjropolis 
(Anab.  iv.  3.  §  4),  has  meDtimed  the  cnrions  lact, 
that  the  Hacadcoian  armj  entered  the  town  bj  the 
dried-np  bed  of  the  river ;  these  desiceatians  are 
not  rare  in  the  sandy  steppes  of  Central  Asia,  —  as 
fcr  instance,  in  the  sadden  diying  np  of  one  of  the 
arms  of  the  Jazartes,  known  under  the  name  of 
Ttaufhi-Daria,  the  account  of  which  was  first 
bnngbt  to  Europe  in  18S0.  (Comp.  Joum.  Geog. 
Soe.  voL  xiv.  ppt  333 — 335.) 

Ptolemy  (vi.  12.  §  1)  has  fixed  mathematically 
the  sources,  as  well  as  the  "  embonchnre,'  of  the 
Jaxartes.  According  to  him  the  river  rises  in  lat. 
43°  and  long.  125°,  in  the  mountain  district  of  the 
CoMEDI  (iiiptvii  KnnvSar,  §  3:  ifm-Tdgh),  and 
throws  itself  into  the  Caspian  in  lat.  48°  and  long. 
97°,  carrying  with  it  the  waters  of  many  affluents, 
the  principal  of  which  are  called,  the  one  Babcatis 
(Boo^Korii,  §  3),  and  the  oth«:  Demus  (A^/wi,  §  3). 
He  deacribes  it  aa  watering  three  countries,  that  of 
the  "^  Sacae,'"  Sogdiana,"  and  "Scythia  intra  Imaum." 
In  the  first  of  these,  upon  its  right  bank,  were  found 
the  CoHARi  {K6iiapoi)  and  Caratab  (Kapircu, 
vL  IS.  §  3);  in  the  second,  on  the  left  bank,  the 
Akisses  ('Am^fir)  and  Dbbfuahi  (Ap«|>i- 
aii«0,  who  axtoided  to  the  Ozns,  the  Tachori 
(Taxepw),  and  Iatu  (liirioi,  vi.  12.  §  4);  in 
Scythia,  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  Si/r,  lived  the  Jax- 
ASTAB  Qlatifrrai),  a  numerous  people  (vi.  14.  § 
10),  and  near  the  "  embouchure,"  the  Abiacab 
(^Afiiicu,  vi.  14.  §  13).  Ammianus  Uarcellinus 
(xziiL  6.  §  59),  describhig  Central  Asia,  in  the 
npper  eonnie  of  the  Jaxartes  which  fiOls  into  the 
Caspian,  speaks  of  two  rivers,  the  Abaxatbs  and 
DniAS  (probably  the  Demus  of  Ptolemy),  "  qui  per 
joga  valleaqne  praecipites  in  campestrem  planitiem 
decnrrentes  Oxiam  nomine  palodem  efficiust  looge 
lateque  difiusam."  This  is  the  first  intimation, 
tfaoogh  very  vagne,  as  to  the  formation  of  the  Sta  of 
Aral,  and  requires  a  more  detailed  examinatian. 
[OxiA  Paics.] 

The  obecnra  Geographer  of  Barenna,  who  Hved,  as 
it  is  bdieved,  about  the  7th  centniy  A.  D.,  mestioos 
the  river  Jaxartes  in  describing  Hyrcania. 

Tbcae  who  wish  to  stndy  the  acoounts  giwD  by 
mediaeisl  and  modem  travellers,  will  find  much  va- 
luable infimnatioa  in  the  "  Dissertation  on  the  River 
Jaxartes  "  annexed  to  Levdune,  Horda  tt  Stgipet 
da  Ktrgka-Katakt,  Paris,  1840.  This  same  writer 
(pp.  58 — 70)  has  described  the  oonise  of  the  Syr- 
Oaria,  lAieb  hat  its  souce  in  the  mountains  of 
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Kaekkar-Bmmt,  a  branch  of  the  range  eaUed  by  the 
Ohineee  the  "  Mountains  of  Heaven,"  and,  taking  a 
MW.  course  through  the  sandy  steppes  of  Kail- 
Komn  and  Kara-Komn,  unites  its  waters  with  those 
of  the  Sea  iff  Aral,  on  its  E.  thotes,  at  the  gulf  of 
KamedUou-Bachi.  [E.  B.  J.-]  . 

JAXAUATAE  QUittiiirai,  'Uia/j^at,  Ito/uf. 
Toi,  Ixomatae,  Amm.  Marc  xxii.  8.  §  31 ;  £xo- 
matae,  Val.  Flacc  Argonaut,  vi.  144,  669)  a  people 
who  first  appear  in  histmy  during  the  reign  of  Saty> 
rus  IIL,  king  of  Bospnus,  who  waged  war  with  Tir- 
gatao,  their  qneea  (Polyaen.  viiL  55.)  The  aocients 
attribute  them  to  the  Sarmatian  stock.  (Scymn.  Fr. 
p.  140;  Anon.  PeripL  Evx.  p.  2.)  Fomponius  Mela 
(i.  19.  §  17)  statea  that  they  were  distinguished  by 
the  peculiarity  of  the  women  being  as  tried  warriors 
as  the  men.  Ptdemy  (v.  9)  has  placed  them  between 
the  J)on  and  Volga,  which  agrees  well  with  the  po- 
sition assigned  to  them  by  the  authora  mentioned 
above.  In  the  second  century  of  our  era  they  disap- 
pear fivm  history.  Schafank  {Slav.  Alt.  vol.  i.  p, 
340),  who  considers  the  Sarmatiana  to  belong  to 
the  Median  stock,  connects  them  with  the  U^an 
word  "  mat "  ■=  «  people,"  as  in  the  termmation  Sau- 
nsnatae;  but  it  is  more  probable  that  the  Sarmatiana 
were  Skvonians.  [E.  B.  J.] 

JA'ZYGES,  lA'ZTGES  (Tafwyei,  Steph.  B. 
lazyx),  a  peo]de  belonging  to  the  Sarmatian  stock, 
whose  original  settlements  were  on  the  Pains 
Haeotis.  (PtoL  iil  5.  §  19;  Stnb.  vii.  p^  306  ; 
Anian,  Anab.  1,  3;  Amm.  -Marc  xxii.  8.  §  31.) 
Thc7  were  among  the  barbarian  tribes  anned  by 
Mithridates  (Appian,  Mithr.  69) ;  during  the  ba- 
nishment of  Ovid  they  were  found  on  the  Danube, 
and  in  Bessarabia  and  Wallachia  (^£p.  ax  Pont. 
i.  2,  79,  iv.  7,  9,  Tritt  E  19.  1.)  In  A.  D.  50, 
either  induced  by  the  rich  pastures  of  Hungary, 
or  forced  onwards  from  other  canaes,  they  no  longw 
appear  in  their  ancient  seats,  bat  in  the  plains  be- 
tween the  Lower  Theiss  and  the  mountains  of  Tran- 
sylvania, from  which  they  had  driven  out  the 
Dacians.  (Tac  ilim.  xiL  29;  Plin.  iv.  12.)  This 
migration,  probably,  did  not  extend  to  the  whole  of 
the  tribe,  as  is  implied  in  the  snmame  "  Metanastae;" 
henceforward  history  speaks  of  the  Iazyqbs  Mbta- 
KASTAB  Q'Uiuyi  ol  Mrrayiirrcu),  who  were  the 
Sarmatiana  wiUi  whom  the  Romans  so  frequently 
came  in  collision.  (Comp.  Gibbon,  c  xviiL)  In  the 
second  century  of  onr  era,  Ptolemy  (iii.  7)  assigns 
the  Danube,  the  Theiss,  and  the  Carpathians  as  the 
limits  of  this  warlike  tribe,  and  enumerates  the 
following  towns  as  belonging  to  them :  —  UscEHUM 

(Otio-KCVOF) ;  BOBM  ANUX  Or  GoBMAMUM  (BSpiuOtH, 

oL  rdpiianopy,  Abieta  or  Abinta  ('ASirrra,  oL 
'Agivra);  Tbissum  (Tpuririy);  CANDAHm  {Kin- 
SJa/or);  Pabca  (Ilapica);  Pessiuk  (Ilfcririoi');  and 
Paktiscck  (netpTia-Kor).  These  towns  were,  it 
would  seem,  constructed  not  by  the  lazyges  them- 
selves, who  lived  in  tents  and  waggons,  but  by  tha 
former  Slave  inhabitants  of  Hungary ;  and  this  sup- 
position is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  the  names  are 
partly  Keltic  and  pvtly  Slavish.  Mannert  and 
Beicfaard  (Forbiger,  vol.  iii.  p.  1111)  have  guessed 
at  the  modem  representatives  of  these  plaoBs,  but 
Sehaiarik  (Slav.  AU.  vol.  i.  p.  514)  is  of  opinion 
that  no  omclusion  can  be  safely  drawn  except  aa  to 
the  identity  of  Puth  with  Pessium,  and  of  Poti$y» 
with  Partiscum. 

The  lazyges  lived  on  good  terms  with  their  neigb- 
hours  (m  Uie  W.,  the  Gmman  Qoadi  (Taa  Bitt  iii 
5),  with  whom  tliay  united  for  the  purpose  of  sabja> 
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gating  tbt  lu&n  Slares  and  resistjig  the  power  of 
Borne.  A  portion  of  their  territory  vas  taken  from 
them  by  Deeebaloa,  which,  after  Trajan's  Dacian 
eonqnests,  was  inoorporated  with  the  Soman  do- 
minions. (DionCBS8.zlviii.  10, 11.)  Pannonia  and 
MoOiia  were  constantly  exposed  to  their  inroads;  bnt, 
AJ>.  171,  they  were  at  length  driren  from  their 
hut  holds  in  the  province,  and  poshed  acrccs  the 
Danube,  by  M.  Anrelius.  In  mid-wint«r  they  re- 
turned in  gnat  numbers,  and  attempted  to  eross  the 
frozen  stream;  the  Bomans  encountered  them  upon 
the  ice,  and  inflicted  a  serere  defeat.  (Dion  Cass. 
Isxi.  7,  8,  16.)  At  a  later  period,  as  the  Koman 
Empire  hastened  to  its  fall,  it  was  constantly  exposed 
to  the  attacks  of  these  wild  hordes,  who,  beaten  one 
day,  appeared  the  next,  plondering  and  laying  waste 
whatever  came  in  their  way.  (Amm.  Marc  xvii.  13, 
13, xxix.  6.)  The  word  "peace"  was  nnknown  to 
them.     (Flor.  iv.  12.) 

They  called  themselves  "  Sarmataa  Limigantes," 
and  were  divided  into  two  classes  of  freemen  and 
slaves,  "  Sarmatae  Liberi,"  "  Sannatae  Servi."  Am- 
mianus  Marcellinos  (xvii.  13.  §  1)  calls  the  subject 
class  "  Limigantes"  (a  word  which  has  been  falsely 
explained  by ''  Limitanei "),  and  St.  Jerome  (CAron.) 
says  that  the  ruling  Sarmatians  had  the  title  "  Arca- 
garantes."  By  a  careful  comparison  of  the  accounts 
given  by  Dion  Casdns,  Ammianns,  Jerxipie,  and  the 
writer  of  the  Life  of  Constantine,  it  may  be  clearly 
made  out  that  the  Sarmatian  lazyges,  besides  sul>- 
jngating  the  Getae  in  Dacia  and  on  the  Lower  Danube, 
had,  by  force  of  arms,  ensUved  a  people  distinct  from 
the  Getae,  and  living  on  the  Theiss  and  at  the  foot 
of  the  Carpathians.  Although  the  nations  around 
them  were  called,  both  the  ruling  and  the  subject 
race,  Sarmatians,  yet  the  free  Sarmatians  were  en- 
tirely distinct  from  the  servile  population  in  language, 
customs,  and  mode  of  life.  The  lazyges,  wild,  bold 
riders,  scoured  over  the  plains  of  the  Dannbe  and 
Theiss  valleys  on  thur  unbroken  horses,  while  their 
only  dwellings  were  the  waggons  drawn  by  oxen  in 
which  they  carried  their  wives  and  children.  The 
subject  Sarmatians,  on  the  other  hand,  had  wooden 
honses  and  vilUgea,  such  as  these  enumerated  by 
Ptolemy  {L  e.) ;  they  fought  mote  on  foot  than  on 
horseback,  and  were  daring  seamen,  all  of  which 
peculiarities  were  eminently  characteristic  of  the 
ancient  Slaves.     (Schafarik,  vol.  i.  p.  250.) 

The  Slaves  often  rose  against  their  masters,  who 
sought  an  alliance  against  tliem  among  the  Victofali 
and  Qnadi.  (Ammian.  L  c ;  Euseb.  VU.  Conttant. 
iv.  6.)  The  history  of  this  obscure  and  remarkable 
warfare  (a.  o.  334)  is  given  by  Gibbon  (c  xviii. ; 
comp.  Le  Bean,  Bat  Empire,  vol.  L  p.  337 ;  Mansu, 
Lebtn  Cotulantiu,  p.  195).  In  A.  D.  357 — 359  a 
new  war  broke  out,  in  which  Constantius  made  a 
successful  campaign,  and  received  the  title  "  Sar- 
maticns."  (Gibbon,  c.  xix. ;  Le  Beau,  vol.  it  pp. 
845—273.)  In  A.  D.  471  two  of  their  leaders, 
Benga  and  BabaT,  were  defeated  before  Singidunum 
^B^Jtp•ade')  by  Theodoric  the  Ostrogoth.  (Jomand. 
ds  S«b.  Gtt.  55  {  comp.  Gibbon,  c.  xxxix.;  Le  Beau, 
voL  vii,  p.  44.)  The  hordes  of^  the  Huns,  Gepidae, 
and  Goths  broke  the  power  of  this  wild  people,  whose 
descendants,  however,  concealed  themselves  in  the 
desert  districts  of  the  Theiss  tiU  the  arrival  of  the 
Uagyars. 

Another  branch  of  the  Sarmatian  lazyges  were 
settled  behind  tha  Carpathians  in  Podiaehia,  and 
were  known  in  history  at  the  end  of  the  10th  cen- 
tmy  of  our  em;  it  is  probable  that  they  were  among 


IBERA. 

the  northeni  tribes  vanquished  by  Herrunric  in  a.  ir 
332 — 390,  and  that  they  were  the  same  people  as 
those  mentioned  by  Jomandes  (<fe  Jiei.  Get,  3)  under 
the  corrupt  form  InAirazEa. 

There  is  a  monograph  on  this  subject  by  Hennig 
{Comment,  tk  Rebut  lazggmn  S.  latmngmvm, 
B^iomont,  1812);  a  full  and  clear  account  of 
the  fortunes  of  these  peoples  will  be  found  in  the 
German  translation  of  the  very  able  work  of  Scha- 
farik, the  historian  of  the  Shivish  -races. 

In  1799  a  golden  dish  was  found  with  an  in- 
scription in  Greek  characters,  now  in  the  imperial 
cabinet  of  antiquities  at  Vierma,  which  has  been  re- 
ferred to  the  lazyges.  (Von  Hammer,  Otmctn. 
Geieh.  vol.  iil  p.  726.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

IBAN  ('Wiu',  Cedren.  vol.  ii.  p.  774),  a  city 
wtiich  Cedrenus  (Uc.)  describes  as  the  metropolis  oif 
Vasbouragan  (jiTiTp6iro\is  Si  offn)  toS  Boowo- 
pwtdjf). 

The  name  survives  in  the  modem  Vdn.  St 
Martin,  the  historian  of  Armenia  (i/irm.  iw  I'Ar- 
flxnie,  vol.  i.  p.  117),  says  that,  according  to  native 
traditions,  Vin  is  a  very  ancient  city,  the  founda- 
tion of  which  was  attributed  to  Semiramis.  Kuined  in 
course  of  tune,  it  was  rebuilt  by  a  king  called  Van, 
who  lived  a  short  time  before  the  expedition  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  and  who  gave  it  his  name;  but, 
having  again  fallen  into  decay,  it  was  restored  by 
Vagb-Arshag  (VaUrsasee),  brother  to  Arsases,  aid 
first  king  of  Armenia  of  the  race  of  the  Arsasidaa. 
In  the  middle  of  the  4th  century  after  Christ  it  was 
captured  by  Sapor  U.  (Bitter,  Erdkuade,  vol.  ii.  pp. 
787,  981;  London  Geog.  Journal,  vol.  viiL  p.  66.) 
[Artemita  Buaua.]  [E.  B.  J.l 

■   IBER.      [IBEBUS.] 

IBE'BA,  a  city  of  Hispania  Citerior,  mentioned 
only  by  Livy,  who  gives  no  explicit  account  of  its 
site,  further  than  that  it  was  near  the  Iberos  (^Ebro), 
whence  it  took  its  luune;  but,  from  the  connection 
of  the  narrative,  we  may  safely  infer  that  it  was  not 
far  from  the  sea.  At  the  time  referred  to,  namely, 
in  the  Second  Funic  War,  it  was  the  wealthiest  city 
in  those  parts.  (Liv.  xxiiL  28.)  The  manner  in 
which  Livy  mentions  it  seems  also  to  warrant  the  con- 
clusion that  it  was  still  well  known  under  Augustus. 
Two  ooins  are  extant,  one  with  the  epigraph  mdh. 
HIBESA  juuA  on  the  one  side,  and  ilkrcatonia 
on  the  other;  and  the  other  with  the  head  of  Ti- 
berius on  the  obverse,  and  on  the  reverse  the  epi* 
graph  M.  K.  J.  ILEBCATOHIA ;  whence  it  appears 
to  have  been  made  a  mnnicipium  by  Julias,  or  by 
Augustus  in  his  honour,  and  to  have  been  situated 
in  the  territory  of  the  Iuucaohes.  The  addition 
DBRT.  on  the  latter  of  these  coins  led  Harduin  to 
identify  the  place  with  Dertoea,  the  site  of  which, 
however,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  does  not 
agree  with  the  probable  position  of  Ibera.  Florei 
supposes  the  allusion  to  be  to  >  treaty  between 
Ibena  and  Dertosa.  The  ships  with  spread  sails  -v 
both  coins,  indicate  its  maritime  site,  which  modem 
geographers  seek  on  the  S.  side  of  the  delta  of  tha 
Ebro,  at  S.  Carlot  de  la  RapUa,  near  Ampotta. 
Its  decay  is  easily  accounted  for  by  its  lying  out  of 
the  great  high  road,  amidst  the  maUria  o(  t^  river- 
delta,  and  in  a  position  where  its  port  would  be 
choked  by  the  alluvial  deposits  of  the  Ebro.  It 
seems  probable  that  the  port  is  now  represented  by 
the  SaUiuu,  or  lagooo,  called  Puerto  iehtA  Ifaijuet, 
which  signifies  Port  of  tha  Jawt,  i.  e.  of  the  river. 
(Plin.  iii.  3.  a.  4;  Harduin,  ad  Uc. ;  Marca,  Hitp. 
il  8;  Florez,  Mtd.  de  Etp.  ToL  iL  p^  453;  Seating 
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jt.  160;  Buelw,  Leclftm.  «.  v.;  EcUmI,to1.  i.  pp. 
SO,  SI ;  Ulcert,  Tol.  ii.  pt  I.  pp.  416,  417 ;  Ford, 
HamAooh  of  Spam,  p.  210.)  [P.  8.] 

IBEltlA  (i^  'I«>)pla),  the  eztenare  tnet  of 
eoontr;  which  Ues  betmen  the  Eoxine  and  Caspian 
seas,  to  the  S.  of  the  great  chain  of  the  Caacasos, 
and  which,  bconded  on  tlie  W.  bjr  Coldus,  on  the  E. 
hj  Albania,  and  the  S.  by  Armenia,  is  watered  \>j 
the  rirer  Cjras  (,K<ir).  (Strab.  zi.  p.  499,  cocip.  i, 
pp.  45,  69  ;  Pomp.  MeLlii.  S.  §  6  ;  Plin.  vi.  U; 
l^oL  T.  II.)  From  these  limits,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  Iberia  of  the  ancients  corresponds  yaj 
nearly  with  modetn  Gtorgia,  or  Gnaia,  as  it  is 
caOed  by  the  Bossians.  Strabo  (p.  500)  describee 
it  as  being  hemmed  in  by  moontains,  over  which 
there  were  only  {oor  passes  known.  One  of  these 
croEsed  the  Moocmcai  Hontes,  which  separated 
Iberia  firam  Colchis,  by  the  Colchian  fortress  Saka- 
PAXA  (^Sehantpam),  and  is  the  modem  laad  from 
Jfmgriiia  into  Georgia  ant  Swam.  Another,  on 
the  N.,  rises  from  the  country  of  the  Nomades  in  a 
steep  ascent  of  three  days'  jonraey  (along  the  valley 
of  the  Tenk  or  Tergt) ;  after  which  the  road  passes 
tliroDgh  the  defile  5l  tlie  rirer  Araods,  a  journey 
of  four  days,  where  the  pass  is  closed  at  the  lower 
•od  by  an  impregnable  wall.  This,  no  donbt,  is 
the  pass  of  the  celebrated  Caucasian  Gates  [Cau- 
CAsiAK  Poktab],  described  by  Pliny  (vL  12)  as  a 
prodigious  work  of  nature,  farmed  by  abrupt  pre- 
cipices, and  having  the  interval  closed  by  gates  with 
inn  ban.  Beneath  ran  a  river  which  emitted  a 
Strang  amellC  Sabter  mediae  (fores), amne  din  odoris 
flaente,"  Plin.  L  c).  It  is  identified  with  the  great 
central  road  leading  from  the  W.  of  Georgia  by  the 
pass  of  Ddrigd,  so  named  from  a  fortress  situated 
on  a  rock  washed  by  the  river  Terek,  and  called  by 
the  Georgians  Skevii  Kari,  or  the  Gate  of  Shevi. 
The  third  pass  was  from  Albania,  which  at  its 
commencement  was  cat  through  the  rock,  but  after- 
wards went  through  a  marsh  formed  by  the  river 
which  descended  from  the  Caucasus,  and  is  the  same 
as  the  strong  defile  now  called  Derbend  or  "  narrow 
pasa,"  £com  the  chief  city  of  DighetUbt,  which  is  at 
the  extremity  of  the  grtal  arm  which  branches  out 
fiwn  the  Caucasus,  aod,  by  its  position  on  a  steep 
and  almost  inaccessible  ridge,  overhanging  the 
Caspian  sea,  at  once  commands  the  coast-rood  and 
the  Albanian  Gates.  The  fourth  pass,  by  which 
Pompeiiis  and  Canidios  entered  Iberia,  led  up  from 
Armaria,  and  is  rcfisred  to  the  high  road  from 
.firman,  through  Kart,  to  the  N.    [Aracus.] 

The  snrCue  of  the  country  is  greatly  diversified 
with  moontains,  hills,  plains,  and  valleys ;  the  best 
portion  of  this  ikh  province  is  the  basin  uf  the  Kir, 
with  the  valleys  of  the  Aragavi,  AUaaa,  and  other 
tributary  streams.  Strabo  (p.  499)  speaks  of  the 
mmenms  cities  of  Iberia,  with  their  houses  having 
tiled  roofs,  as  well  as  some  architectural  pretensions. 
Besides  this,  they  had  market-places  and  other 
pobhc  buildings. 

The  people  of  the  Iberi»  or  Iberi  (^tripts, 
Steph.  B.  t.  V.)  were  somewhat  more  civilised  than 
their  neighbonis  in  Colchis.  According  to  Strabo 
(p.  500),  they  were  divided  into  four  castes  :  — 

(I .)  The  royal  horde,  firom  which  the  chiefs,  both 
in  peace  and  vrar,  were  taken.  (2.)  The  priests, 
who  acted  also  as  arbitrators  in  their  quarrels  with 
the  nogbbouring  tribes.  (3.)  Soldiers  and  husband- 
men. (4.)  The  mass  of  the  population,  who  were 
slaves  to  the  king.  The  farm  of  government  was 
{■triatehal.    The  peofda  of  the  plain  were  peaceful. 
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and  enltivated  the  soil ;  while  their  dress  was  the 
same  as  that  of  the  Armenians  and  Hedes,  The 
mountaineers  were  more  warlike,  and  resembled  the 
Scythians  and  Sarmatians.  As,  during  the  time  of 
Herodotus  (iil  9),  Colchis  was  the  N.  limit  of  the 
Persian  empire,  the  Iberians  were  probably,  in  name, 
subjects  of  that  monarchy.  Along  with  the  other 
tribes'  between  the  Caspian  and  the  Euzine,  they 
acknowledged  the  supremacy  of  Hithridates.  The 
Bomans  became  acquunted  with  them  in  the  cam- 
paigns of  Lneullus  and  Pompeios.  In  B.  c.  65,  the 
ktter  general  commenced  his  march  northwards  in 
pursuit  of  Mitliridates,  and  had  to  fight  against  the 
Iberians,  whom  be  compelled  to  sue  fi>r  peace.  (Pint. 
Pomp.  34.)  A.D.S5,  when  Tiberius  set  up  Tin- 
dates  as  a  claimant  to  the  Parthian  throne,  ha 
Induced  the  Iberian  princes,  Hithridates  and  his 
brother  Pharasmanes,  to  invade  Armenia;  which 
they  did,  and  subdued  the  cotmtry.  (Tac../lni>.vL33 
— 36 ;  comp.  Diet,  of  Biog.  Phasasmaiiks.)  In 
X.D.  115,  when  Armenia  became  a  Boman  province 
nnder  Trajan,  the  king  of  the  Iberians  made  a  form 
of  submitting  himself  to  the  emperor.  (Eutrop.  viii. 
3 ;  comp.  Dioft  Cass.  Iziz.  IS ;  Spartian.  Sadrian. 
17.) 

Under  the  reign  of  Constantino  the  IbMans  were 
converted  by  a  captive  woman  to  Christianity, 
which  has  been  preserved  there,  though  mixed  with 
superstition,  down  to  the  present  times.  One  of  the 
original  sources  for  this  story,  which  will  be  found 
in  Neander  {Allgemeitt  Geich.  der  ChriHL  Btlig. 
ToL  iii.  pp.  234 — 236  ;  comp.  Mihnan,  Bi$t.  of 
Chrittianitg,  vol.  ii.  p.  480),  is  Bufinus  (x.  lOX 
from  whom  the  Greek  church  historians  (Socrat. 
i.  20 ;  Sozom.  ii.  7 ;  Theod.  i.  24 ;  Mos.  Choren.  ii.  83) 
have  borrowed  it.  In  A.  D.  365—378,  by  the 
ignommious  treaty  of  Jovian,  the  Bomans  renounced 
the  sovereignty  and  alliance  of  Armenia  and  Iberia. 
Sapor,  after  subjugating  Armenia,  marched  against 
Saunmaces,  who  was  king  of  Iberia  by  the  per- 
mission of  the  emperors,  and,  after  expelling  him, 
reduced  Iberia  to  the  state  c^  a  Persian  province. 
(Amm.  Marc,  xxrii.  12  ;  Gibbon,  c,  xxv ;  Le  Bean, 
Ba>  Empire,  vol  iii.  p.  357.) 

During  the  wars  between  the  Boman  emperors  and 
the  Sasiwnian  princes,  the  Iberian  Gates  had 
come  into  the  possession  of  a  prince  of  the  Huns, 
who  ofiered  this  important  pass  to  Anastaaius;  but 
when  the  emperor  built  Darus,  with  the  object  of 
keeping  the  Persians  in  check,  Cobades,  or  KobEd, 
seized  upon  the  defiles  <S  the  Caucasus,  and  forti- 
fied them,  though  less  as  a  precaution  against  the 
Bomans  than  against  the  Huns  and  other  northern 
barbarians.  (Procop.  B.P.'u\0;  Gibbon,  e.  zl. ;  Ls 
Beau,  vol.  vi.  pp.  269,  442,  vol.  Til.  p,  398.)  For 
a  curious  history  of  this  pass,  and  its  identification 
with  the  fiibled  wall  of  Gog  and  Magog,  see  Hum- 
boldt, Atie  Cefrfrafe,  vol iL  pp.93 — 104;  Eichwald, 
PeripL  dee  Catp.Meeret,  vol.  i.  pp.  128 — 132.  On 
the  decline  of  the  Persian  power,  the  Iberian  frontier 
was  the  scene  of  the  operations  of  the  emperors 
Maurice  and  Ueraclius.  Iberia  is  now  a  province  of 
Bussia. 

The  Georgians,  who  do  not  belong  to  the  Indo- 
European  fiunily  of  nations,  are  the  same  race  as  the 
ancient  Iberians.  By  the  Armenian  writers  they 
are  still  called  Virk,  a  name  of  perhaps  the  same 
original  as  'llripes.  They  call  themselves  KarCi, 
and  derive  their  origin,  according  to  their  national 
traditions,  from  an  eponymous  ancestor,  Kartlos. 
Like  the  Armenians,  with  whom  however,  then  is 
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no  affimt;  eiUier  In  langnage  or  descent,  they  bkve 
MI  old  Tersion  of  the  Bible  into  t]ieir  lai^oage. 
The  stmctara  of  this  language  has  been  studied 
b7  Adelong  (^UUhridat.  toI.  L  pp.  430,  foil.)  and 
other  modern  philologen,  among  whmn  may  be 
mentioned  Brosaet,  the  author  of  several  learned 
monoirs  on  the  Georgian  grammar  and  lungnage : 
Klaproth,  also,  has  given  a  long  Tocabulaiy  of  it,  in 
his  Asia  Polyglotta. 

Armenian  writers  have  supplied  historical  me- 
moirs to  Georgia,  though  it  has  not  been  entirely 
vanting  in  domestic  chronicles.  These  curious 
records,  which  haT<>  much  the  style  and  appearance 
of  the  half-legendary  monkish  histories  of  other 
countries,  are  supposed  to  be  founded  on  substantial 
truth.  One  of  the  most  important  works  on  Georgian 
histoiy  is  the  memorials  of  the  celebrated  Orpelian 
family,  which  have  been  published  by  St  Martin, 
with  a  translation.  Some  account  of  these,  along 
with  a  short  sketch  of  the  History  of  the  Georgians 
and  their  literature,  will  be  found  in  Prichard 
(,PhgnealJBut.  o/Maakmi,  vol.  iv.  pp.  261—276). 
Dubois  de  Montp^renx  (  Voyage  auiour  d»  Caucate, 
ToL  ii.  pp.  8 — 169)  has  given  an  outline  of  the 
histoiy  of  Georgia,  from  native  sources ;  and  the 
maps  in  the  magnificent  Atlas  that  accompanies  his 
work  will  be  found  of  great  service.  [E.  B.  J.] 

IBE'KIA  INDIAE  {'Uripla,  Peripl  M.  E.  p.  24, 
ed.  Hudson),  a  district  placed  by  the  author  of  the 
Periplus  between  Larica  and  the  Scythians.  It  was 
doubtless  peopled  by  some  of  the  Scythian  tribes, 
who  gradually  made  their  descent  to  the  S.  and  SE. 
part  of  Sciade,  and  founded  the  Indo-Scythic  empire, 
on  the  overthniw  of  the  Greek  kings  of  Bactria, 
about  B.C.  136.  The  name  would  seem  to  imply 
that  the  population  who  occupied  this  district  had 
come  firom  the  Caucasus.  [V.] 

IBE'RICUM  MARE.  [HiBFANim  Marb.] 
IBE'RES,  IBE'RI,  IBE'KIA.  [Hispamia.] 
IBERINGAE  (JUfplyyu,  Ptol.  vii.  2.  §  18),  a 
people  placed  by  Ptolemy  between  the  Bepyrrhns 
Mans  (^Ifaraha  ifti.  /)  and  the  Mantes  Damassi,  in 
India  extra  Gangem,  near  the  Brahnugxitra.  [V.] 
IBE'RUS  ('I$i|p,  gen.  -ripat,  and  'Uiipot;  in 
MSS.  often  Hiberos :  Ebro),  one  of  the  chief  rivers 
of  Spain,  the  basin  of  which  includes  the  NE.  portion 
of  the  peninsula,  between  the  great  mountain  chains 
of  the  Pyrenees  and  Idubeda.  [Hispania.]  It 
rises  in  the  mountains  of  the  Gantabri,  not  £ir 
from  the  middle  of  the  chain,  near  the  city  of 
Juliobriga  (the  source  lies  12  miles  W.  of  Regiiosa), 
and,  flowing  with  a  nearly  uniform  direction  to  the 
SE.,  after  a  course  of  450  M.  P.  (340  miles),  falls 
into  the  Mediterranean,  in  40°  42'  N.  lat.,  and 
0°  SO'  £.  long.,  forming  a  considerable  delta  at  its 
mouth.  It  was  navigable  for  260  M.  P.  from  the 
town  of  Vabia  (Kareo,  in  Burgoi).  Its  chief 
tributaries  were: — on  the  left,  the  Siooris  (,Segr«) 
and  the  Galucds  (^GaUego),  and  on  the  right  the 
Salo  (XoZon).  It  was  long  the  botudary  of  the 
two  Spains  [Hispania],  whence  perhaps  arose  the 
error  of  Appian  (,Hi$p.  6),  who  makes  it  divide  the 
peninsula  into  two  equal  parts.  There  are  some 
other  errors  not  worthy  of  notice.  The  origin  of  the 
name  is  disputed.  Dismissing  derivations  from  the 
Phoenician,  the  qnesticm  seems  to  depend  very  much 
on  whether  the  Iberians  derived  their  name  from  the 
river,  as  was  tlie  belief  of  the  ancient  writers,  or 
whether  the  river  took  its  name  from  the  people,  as 
W.  Ton  Humboldt  contends.  If  the  former  was  the 
case,  and  if  Kiebnhr's  view  is  correct,  that  the  popn- 
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latfan  of  NE.  Spain  was  ori^nally  Cehio  [Hn- 
pakia],  >  natural  etymdogy  is  at  once  found  in  the 
Celtic  aier,  L  e.  voter.  (Polyb.  ii.  13,  iiL  34,  40, 
etalib.;  ScyLp.!;  Stiab.  iiL  pp.lS6,  et  acq.;  Steph. 
B.  t.  r.;  Mela,  il  6.  §  5;  Caes.  B.  C.  I  60 ;  Liv. 
xxi.  5,  19,  S2,  &c.;  Flin.  iii.  3.  s.  4,  iv.  20.  s.  34; 
Lncan.  iv.  33;  Cato,  Orig.  VII.  ap.  Nonius,  t.  v. 
PueukKtut:)  [P.  S.] 

IBETTES.    [SAK08.] 

IBES,  a  town  in  the  SE.  of  Hispania  Citerior, 
mentioned  by  Livy  (zzviiL  SI,  where  the  MSS.  vary 
in  the  reading),  is  perhaps  the  modem  Ibi,  KE.  of 
VaJatcia.  (Coins,  ap.  Sestini,  p.  1S6 ;  Laborde, 
IHn.  vol.  i.  p.  293.)  [P.  S.] 

IBICNES,  VIBI0'NES('I«u4r«,  aJ.  Obig^ts, 
Ptol.  iii.  6.  §  23),  a  SUvonian  people  of  Sarmatia 
Enropaea,  whom  Schafarik  (Slav.  Alt.  voI.i.  p.  218) 
looks  for  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  river  Iva-Ivita- 
Ivwika,  of  which  there  are  several  in  Russia  deriving 
their  name  from  "  iw» "  =• "  Salix  Alba,"  or  the 
common  white  willow.  [E.  B.  J.] 

IBUODUBUM,  in  Gallia  Belgica,  is  placed  by  the 
Antonine  Itin.  on  the  road  between  Virodunnm  (  Ver- 
dun) and  Divodurum  {Metz).  The  teiminatioD 
(dvrum)  implies  that  it  is  on  a  stream.  The  whole 
distance  in  the  Itin.  between  Verdun  and  Mett  is 
23  Gallic  leagues,  or  34}  H.  P.,  which  is  less  than 
even  the  direct  distance  between  FerAm  and  lieta. 
There  is,  therefore,  an  error  in  the  numbers  in  the 
Itin.  somewheie  between  Virodimum  and  Divodurum, 
which  D'Anville  corrects  in  his  usual  way.  -  The 
site  of  Ibliodurum  is  supposed  to  be  on  the  Iron,  at 
a  place  about  two  leagnes  above  its  junction  with 
the  Ome,  a  branch  of  the  Motel,  and  on  the  line  of 
an  old  road.  [G.  1^3 

ICA'RIA.    [Attica,  p.  328,  b.] 

ICA'RIUM  HARE.  [Icabx78  ;  AEOAinf 
Mare.] 

I'CARUS,  I'CABU  0<V»».  'I«<vl«!  Nikaria), 
an  island  of  the  Aegean,  to  the  west  of  Samoa,  ac- 
cording to  Strabo  (z.  p.  480,  xiv.  639),  80  stadia 
from  Cape  Ampelos,  while  Pliny  (v.  23)  makes  the 
distance  35  miles.  The  island  is  in  reality  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  range  of  hills  traversing  Sunos  from 
east  to  west,  whence  it  is  long  and  narrow,  and  ex- 
tends from  KE.  to  SW.  Its  length,  according  to 
Pliny,  is  17  miles,  and  its  circumference,  accoiding 
to  Strabo,  300  stadia.  The  island,  which  gave  its 
name  to  the  whole  of  the  surrounding  sea  (/corsian 
Afore  or  Pelagiui),  derived  its  own  name,  according 
to  tradition,  from  Icarus,  the  son  of  Daedalus,  who 
was  believed  to  have  &llen  into  the  sea  near  this 
island.  (Ov.  Jfet  viiL  195,  foil.)  The  cape  form- 
ing the  easternmost  point  of  the  island  was  called 
Drtpaman  or  Dracamm  (Strab.  xiv,  pp.  637,  639; 
Horn.  Bymn.  zxxiv.  1 ;  Diod.  Sic  iii.  66 ;  Plin.  iv. 
23;  Ste^.  B.  t.  e.  t^pixomv),  and  near  it  was  a 
small  town  of  the  same  name.  Further  west,  on 
the  north  coast,  was  the  small  town  of  Isn 
CltTToi),  with  a  tolerably  good  roadstead;  to  the 
south  of  this  was  another  little  place,  called  Oemok 
(Oti>i$i),  Strab.  {.c;  Athen.  i.  p.  30.)  According  to 
some  traditions,  Dionysus  was  Ixaii  on  Cape  Dn- 
conum  (Theocrit.  IdyU.  xzvi.  33),  and  Artemis  had 
a  temple  near  Isti,  called  Touropolion.  The  island 
bad  received  its  first  colonists  from  Miletus  (Strab. 
xiv.  p.  635);  but  in  the  time  of  Strabo  it  belonged 
to  the  Samians:  it  had  then  but  few  inhabitants, 
and  was  mainly  used  by  the  Samians  as  pasture  land 
for  their  flocks.  (Strab.  z.  pp.  488,  xiv.  pi  639 ;  Scy- 
lax,  pp.  22 ;  Aeschyl.Pert.  887 ;  Thneyd.  UL  93,  Till 
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99;  Ptd.  ▼.  2.  §  30;  P.  Mela,  iL  7.)  Hodern  writers 
derire  the  nime  of  IcarU  {ram  the  Ionic  woM  xipa, 
a  pasture  (Hesjch.  i.  v.  K^p),  according  to  which  it 
wonld  mean  "  the  pasture  land."  In  earlier  times 
it  is  Eaid  to  have  been  called  Doliche  (Plin.  L  c; 
Callim.  Bynn.  m  Dim.  187),  Uacris  (Plin.  L  e.; 
Enstath.  ad  Dionyt.  Per.  530;  LIt.  xxvii.  13),  and 
Ichthjoeasa  (Plin.  2.  c).  Respecting  the  present  con- 
dition of  the  island,  see  Toomefbrt,  Voj/age  du  Le- 
vant, iL  lett.  9.  p.  94 ;  and  Boss,  Jieiten  auf  den 
Grieck.  Itueh,  voL  iL  p.  164,  foL  [L.  &] 
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OOIM  OF  OXKOE  OR  OBNAB,  EC  ICAB08. 

ICABUSA,  a  river  the  erabonchnre  of  which  is 
on  the  £.  coast  of  the  Enzine,  mentioned  only  by 
Pliny  (tL  5).  Icarusa  answers  to  the  Uknuh  river; 
and  the  town  and  river  of  Hieros  is  doubtless  the 
HiERns  PoBTUs  («pi«  Xi^i-)  of  Arrian  {PeripL 
f.  19),  which  has  been  Identified  with  Sm^ut-kcja. 
(Beunell.  Compar.  Geog.  voL  iL  p.  328.)   [E.  B.  J.] 

ICAUNUS  or  ICAUNA  (,Yo<me\  in  Gallia,  a 
river  which  is  a  branch  of  the  Seqoana  (Setae). 
Autesiodumm  or  Aatessiodnrmn  {Auxerre)  is  on 
the  Pbime.  The  name  Icaunus  is  only  known  from 
inscriptions.  IXAnville  {Notice,  4c.,  :  v.  Icanna) 
states,  oo  the  anthority  of  the  Abb^  le  Beuf,  that 
there  was  fbond  on  a  stone  on  the  modem  wall  of 
Aiaerre  the  inscription  DEAB  ICAVHL  He  sup- 
poses that  Icaoni  ought  to  be  leaoniae,  bat  without 
any  good  reason.  Ha  abo  adds  that  the  name 
Icanna  appears  in  a  writing  of  the  fiflh  century. 
According  to  Ukert  (GaOien,  p.  145),  who  also  cites 
Le  Benf,  the  inscription  is  "  Deabos  Icauni."  It  is 
■aid  that  in  the  ninth  century  ^uxerre  was  named 
Icaona,  Hionna,  Jonia.  (UiUin,  V<^iage,  L  p.  167, 
dted  by  Ukert,  GaUien,  p.  474.)  Icauna  is  as 
likely  to  be  the  Roman  form  of  the  original  Celtic 
name  as  Icaunus.  [G.  L.] 

ICENI,  in  Britain.  Tacitus  is  the  only  author 
who  gives  us  the  exact  form  Ictiu.  He  mentions 
them  twice. 

First,  they  Kn  defeated  by  the  propraetor  P.  Os- 
tacius,  who,  after  fortifying  the  valleys  of  the  Autona 
(Aufbina)  and  Sabrina,  r^uces  the  Iceni,  and  then 
marches  against  the  Cangi,  a  population  sufficiently 
diatint  fnam  Norfolk  or  Snfiblk  (the  area  cf  the 
Iceni)  to  be  near  the  Irish  Sea.  (.ilim.zii.  31,  S3.) 
The  difficulties  tfaafr  attend  the  geography  of  the 
campaign  of  Ostorins  have  been  indicated  in  the 
article  Cauci^odokvii.  It  is  not  from  this  passage 
that  we  fix  the  Iceni. 

Tlie  second  notice  gives  us  the  account  of  the 
great  rebellion  under  Boadicea,  wife  of  Prasutagus. 
Frooi  this  we  inCsr  that  Camulodunnm  was  not  (ar 
from  the  Iceman  area,  and  that  the  Trinobantes  were 
s  naghbooring  populatioo.  Perhaps  we  are  justi- 
fied in  carrying  the  Iceni  as  fa  south  as  the  froo- 
tiera  of  Essex  and  Herts,     (^nn.  xir.  31 — 37.) 

The  real  reason,  however,  for  fixing  the  Iceni  lies 
in  the  assanipti(a>  tliat  they  are  the  same  as  the 
Simeni  of  Ptolemy,  whose  town  was  Venta  (AV- 
wick  or  Cowtop);  an  aanmption  that  is  quite  rea- 
•aaaUe,  since  the  Venta  of  Ptolemy's  Suneni  is  men- 


tioned in  the  Itinerary  as  the  Venta  Icenonun,  and 
in  contradistinction  to  the  Venta  Belgamm  ( Ifm- 
thetler).  [R.  G.  L.] 

ICU  rix)>  •  river  of  Central  Asia  which  only 
occurs  in  Menander  of  Byzantium  {Biit.  Legal.  Bar- 
barorum  ad  Romanot,  f.  300,  ed.  Niebuhr,  Bonn, 
1829),  sunamed  the  "  Protector,"  and  ocntempo- 
raiy  with  the  onperor  Maurice,  in  the  6th  century 
after  Christ,  to  whom  comparative  geography  is 
indebted  for  much  curious  information  about  the 
basin  of  the  Cas]Hin  and  the  rivers  which  discharge 
themselves  into  jt  on  the  £.  Niebuhrhas  recognised, 
in  the  passage  from  Menander  to  which  reference 
has  been  made,  the  first  intimation  of  the  knowledge 
of  the  existence  of  the  lake  of  Aral,  after  the  veiy 
vague  intimations  of  some  among  the  authors  of  the 
cl^cal  period.  Von  Humboldt  (i4ne  CentnUe, 
vol.  ii.  p.  186)  has  identified  the  Ich  with  tbe£mba 
or  J)jem,  which  rises  in  the  mountain  range  At- 
ruruk,  not  far  from  the  sources  of  the  Or,  and,  after 
traversing  the  sandy  steppes  of  Saghia  and  Bo- 
btimbai,  falh)  into  the  Caspian  at  its  NE.  comer. 
(Comp.  Levchine,  Borda  et  Stgipa  da  Kirghia- 
KazaJa,  p.  65.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

ICHAKA  ('Ixont:  Eth.  'Ixoviyos),  a  city  of 
Sicily,  which,  according  to  Stephanns  of  Byzantium, 
held  out  for  a  long  time  against  the  arms  of  the 
Syracnsans,  whence  he  derives  its  name  (from  the 
verb  Ixavif,  a  form  equivalent  to  urxoran),  but 
gives  us  no  indication  of  the  period  to  which  this 
statement  refers.  The  Ichanenaes,  however,  are 
mentioned  by  Pliny  (iiL  8.  a  14)  among  the  sti- 
pendiary towns  of  the  interior  of  Sicily,  though, 
according  to  Sillig  (ad  loc),  the  tme  reading  is 
Ipanenses.  [Hippaka.]  In  either  case  we  have 
no  clue  to  the  position  of  the  city,  and  it  is  a  mere 
random  conjecture  of  Clnverins  to  give  the  name  of 
Ichana  to  the  ruins  of  a  city  which  still  remain  at 
a  place  called  Vindicari,  a  few  miles  N.  of  Cape 
Pachynum,  and  which  were  identified  (with  still 
leas  probability)  by  Fazello  as  those  of  Imachara. 
[Imachara.]  [E.  H.  B.] 

ICHNAE  ('Ixncu),  a  city  of  Bottiaea,  in  Mace- 
donia, which  Herodotus  (viL  I3S)  couples  with  Pella. 
(Leake,  Trattit  m  NorlJum  Greece,  voL  iv.  p. 
582.^  TE.  B  J 1 

ICHNAE  ('Ix»«i,  Ifiid.  Char.  p.  8 ;  Staph.  B. 
s.  V  ),  a  small  fortified  town,  or  castle,  in  Meso- 
potimiia,  situated  oo  tlie  river  Bilecha,  which  itself 
flowed  into  the  Euphrates.  It  is  said  by  Isidorus  to 
have  owed  its  origin  to  the  Macedonians.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  it  is  the  same  place  as  is 
called  in  Dion  Csssins  'Ix*""  (xL  12),  and  in  Plu- 
tarch 'Vaxvai  (Crau.  c.  25).  Accordmg  to  the 
former  writer,  it  was  the  place  where  Crsasns  over- 
came Talymenus:  accordmg  to  the  Utter,  that  to 
which  the  younger  Crassus  was  persuaded  to  fly 
when  wonndisd.  Its  exact  position  cannot  be  deter- 
mined ;  but  it  is  clear  that  it  was  not  fti  distant 
from  the  important  town  of  Carrhas.  [ V.l 

ICCIUS  POBTUa     [iTiua.] 

ICHTHYO'PHAGI  (Ixftw^r'',  Diod.  iU.  15, 
seq.;  Herod,  iii.  19;  Pansan.L  33.  §4;  Plin. vL 30. 
s.  32),  were  one  of  the  numerous  tribes  dwelling 
on  each  shore  of  the  Red  Sea  which  derived  their 
appelhttion  from  the  principal  article  of  their  diet. 
Fith-eaten,  however,  were  not  confined  to  this  region : 
in  I  he  present  day,  savages,  whose  only  diet  Is  fish  cast 
ashore  and  cooked  in  the  sun,  are  found  on  the  coasts 
of  Mew  Holland.  The  Aethiopian  Ichthyophagi,  who 
appear  to  have  been  the  most  numerous  of  these 
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tribes,  dwelt  to  the  noathward  of  the  Begio  Troglo- 
d^tica.  Of  these,  and  other  more  inland  races, 
concerning;  whose  strange  forms  and  modes  of  life 
curious  tales  are  related  by  the  Greek  and  Boman 
writers,  a  further  aoconnt  is  given  under  Troolo- 
DTTKS.  [W.  B.  D.] 

ICHTHYOPHAGOBUM  SINUS  (■Ix«<Hx'7"»' 
c^Xwot,  Ptol.  Ti.  7.  §  13),  was  a  deeply  embayed 
portion  of  the  Persian  gnlf,  in  lat  S5°  N.,  situated 
between  the  headlands  of  the  Sun  and  Aabi  on  the 
eastern  coast  of  Arabia.  The  inhabitants  of  its  bor- 
ders were  of  the  same  mixed  race  — Aethiopo-Ara- 
bian — with  the  Ichthyophagi  of  Aethiopia,  The 
bay  was  stndded  with  islands,  of  which  the  prin- 
dpal  were  Aradus,  Tylos,  and  Tbaros.     [W.  B.  D.] 

ICHTHYS.     [Eus,  p.  817,  b.] 

ICIANI,  in  Britain,  mentioned  in  the  Itinerary  as 
a  station  on  the  road  from  London  to  Carliik  (Lugn- 
balliam).  As  more  than  one  of  the  stations  on  each  side 
(Villa  Faustini,  Camborienm,  &c)  are  nncertain, 
the  locality  of  the  Iciani  is  uncertain  also.  Chetttr- 
ford,  Idiurg,  and  Tkttford  are  suggested  in  the 
lioaumenta  Britatmica.  [R.  6.  L.] 

ICIDMAGUS,  a  town  of  Gallia  Lngdnnensis,  is 
placed  by  the  Table  on  a  road  between  Reressinm 
(supposed  to  be  Si.  Paalian)  and  Aquae  Seget& 
[Aquae  Seoete.]  Icidmagus  is  probably  Isten- 
geaux  or  Itmlumx,  which  is  SSW.  of  St.  £tiame, 
on  the  west  side  of  the  motmtains,  and  in  the  basin 
of  the  Upper  Loire.  The  resemblance  of  name  is 
the  chief  reason  for  fixing  on  this  site.      [G.  L.] 

ICC^NII  flicdi'ioi),  an  Alpine  people  of  Gallia. 
Strabo  (p.  185)  says:  "  Above  the  Cavares  are  the 
Vocontii,  and  Tricorii,  and  Iconii,  and  Peduli;"  and 
again  (p.  203):  "  Next  to  the  Vocontii  are  the  Si- 
conii,  and  Tricorii,  and  after  them  the  Medali  (Me- 
dulli),  who  inhabit  the  highest  summits."  These 
Iconii  and  Siconii  are  evidently  the  same  people,  and 
the  tigma  in  the  name  Siconii  seems  to  be  merely  a 
repetition  of  the  final  tigma  of  the  word  OiKomiais. 
The  Peduli  of  the  first  passage,  as  some  editions 
have  it,  is  also  manifestly  the  name  MedullL  The 
ascertained  posiUon  of  the  Cavares  on  the  east  side 
of  the  Rhone,  between  the  Durance  and  Itirt,  and 
that  of  the  Vocontii  east  of  the  Cavares,  combined 
with  Strabo's  remark  about  the  position  of  the  Me- 
dnlli,  show  that  the  Tricorii  and  the  Iconii  are  be- 
tween the  Vocontii  and  the  Mednlii,  who  were  on  the 
High  Alps ;  and  this  is  all  that  we  know.     [G.  L.J 

ICO'NIUM  CUii'un' :  Eth.  'Imntit :  CogtU, 
Ktmjah,  or  KontgeK),  was  regarded  in  the  time  of 
Xenophon  (^Anab.  i.  2.  §  19)  as  the  easternmost 
town  of  Phrygia,  while  all  hiter  authorities  describe 
it  as  the  principal  city  of  Lycaonia.  (Cic  adFam, 
iii.  6,  8,  zv.  3.)  Strabo  (xii.  p.  568)  calls  it  a  to- 
Xixfior,  whence  we  must  infer  that  it  was  then 
still  a  small  place ;  bat  be  adds  that  it  was  well 
peopled,  and  was  rituated  in  a  fertile  district  of 
Lycaonia.  Pliny  (v.  27),  however,  and  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles,  describe  it  as  a  very  popnlons  city,  in- 
habited by  Greeks  and  Jews.  Hence  it  would  ap- 
pear that,  within  a  short  period,  the  place  had  greatly 
risen  in  importance.  In  Pliny's  time  the  territory 
of  Iconinm  formed  a  tetrarchy  comprising  14  towns, 
ofwhichlconinm  was  the  capital.  On  coins  belonging 
to  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Gallienns,  the  town  is 
called  a  Roman  colony,  which  was,  prol»bly,  only  an 
assumed  title,  as  no  author  speaks  of  it  as  a  colony. 
Under  the  Byzantine  emperorrit  was  the  metropoUa 
of  Lycaonia,  and  is  frequently  mentioned  (Hierocl. 
p.  675);  bat  it  was  wrested  from  them  first  by  the 
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Saracens,  and  afterwards  by  tJie  Turks,  who  made  it 
the  capital  of  an  empue,  the  sovereigns  of  which 
took  the  title  of  Saltans  of  Icon!  am.  Under  the 
Turkish  dominion,  and  during  the  period  of  the  Cra- 
sades,  Iconium  acquired  its  greatest  celebrity.  It  is 
still  a  htrge  and  populous  town,  and  the  residence  of 
B  pasha.  The  place  contains  some  architectural 
remains  and  inscriptions,  but  they  appear  almost  all 
to  belong  to  the  Byzantine  period.  (Comp.  Amm. 
Hare  ziv.  2  ;  Steph.  B.  s.  r.  ;  Ptol.  v.  6.  §  16; 
Leake,  Asia  Minor,  p.  48;  Hamilton,  Raearcha, 
vol.  ii.  p.  205,  fol. ;  Eckhel,  vol.  iii.  p.  31 ;  Sestini, 
Geo.  Num.  p.  48.)  The  name  Iconium  led  the  an- 
cients to  derive  it  from  their,  which  gave  rise  to  the 
£sble  that  the  city  derived  its  name  from  an  image 
of  Medusa,  bronght  thither  by  Perseus  (Eustath.  ad 
Dionyi.  Per.  856)  ;  hence  Stephanos  B.  maintains 
that  the  name  oaght  to  be  spelt  ElmJvioc,  a  form 
actually  adopted  by  Eustathius  and  the  Byzanthw 
writers,  and  also  found  on  some  coins.       [L.  S.] 

ICOBIGIUM.    [EooBiaiUM.] 

ICOS.     [ICTS.] 

ICOSITA'NL    [luci.] 

ICO'SIUMCIxiiirioi':  Algitr),*.  dij  on  the  coast 
of  Mauretania  Caesariensis,  E.  of  Caesarea,  a  colony 
under  the  Roman  empire,  and  presented  by  Vespasian 
with  the  jue  Latinum.  (/(in.  Ant  p.  15 ;  Meh,  L 
6.  §  1 ;  Plin.  V.  2.  s.  1 ;  FtoL  iv.  2.  §  6.)  Its  sUe, 
already  well  indicated  by  the  numbers  of  Ptolemy, 
who  places  it  30'  W.  of  the  month  of  the  Savos,  has 
been  identified  with  certainty  by  inscriptions  dis- 
covered by  the  French.  (PcUissier,  in  the  Explo- 
ration Scientffique  de  TAIgirie,  vol.  vi.  p.  350.) 
Many  modem  geographers,  following  Mannert,  who 
was  misled  by  a  confusion  in  the  numbers  of  the 
Itinerary,  pat  this  and  all  the  neighbouring  phw«> 
too  far  west    [Comp.  lou]  [P.  S.] 

ICTIMU'LI  or  VICTIMU'LI  QlKToiiuivXot, 
Strab.),  a  people  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  situated  at  the 
foot  of  the  Alps,  in  the  territory  of  Vercellae.  They 
are  mentioned  by  Strabo  (v.  p.  218),  who  speaks  of 
a  village  of  the  IcUmuli,  where  there  were  gold  mines, 
which  he  seems  to  place  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
VercelUe;  but  the  passage  is  so  confused  that  it 
woold  leave  us  in  doubt  Pliny,  however,  who 
notices  the  gold  mines  of  the  Victimoli  among  the 
most  productive  in  Italy,  distinctly  places  them  **  in 
agro  Vercellensi.''  We  learn  fitim  him  that  they 
were  at  one  time  worked  on  so  huge  a  scale  that  a 
law  was  passed  by  the  Roman  censors  prohibiting 
the  employment  in  them  of  more  than  5U00  men  at 
once.  (Plin.  zxxiii.  4.  s.  21.)  Their  site  is  not 
more  precisely  indicated  by  either  of  the  above 
authors,  but  the  Geographer  of  Ravenna  mentions 
the  "  eivitas,  quae  dicitur  Victimnia "  as  situated 
"  near  Eporedia,  not  far  from  the  foot  of  the  Alps  " 
(Oeogr.  Rar.  iv.  30) ;  and  a  modern  writer  has 
traced  the  existence  of  the  "  Castellum  Victiinula  " 
daring  the  middle  ages,  and  shown  that  it  must 
have  been  situated  between  Jvrea  and  BitUa  on  the 
banks  of  the  EUm.  Traces  of  the  ancient  gold 
mines,  which  appear  to  have  been  worked  during 
the  middle  ages,  may  be  still  observed  in  the  neigh- 
bouring mountains.  (Durandi,  Alp*  Grate  e  Pen- 
nine, pp.  1 10 — 112;  Walckenaer,  Geogr.  dee  Gaulet, 
vol.  i.  p.  168.)  [E.H.B.] 

ICTIS,  in  Britun,  mentianed  by  Diodorus  Sicuus 
(v.  22)  as  an  ishnd  lying  off  the  coast  of  the  tin 
districts,  and,  at  low  tides,  becoming  a  peninsula, 
whither  the  tin  was  conveyed  in  waggons.  St.  Mi- 
ehaefe  Mount  a  the  suggested  koili^  foi   Ictis 
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ProlMblr,  howefer,  then  is  a  ccnfiisian  between  the 
lak  of  Wight,  the  ble  of  Portland,  the  Scill7  Uee, 
and  the  isle  jast  iiienti(8ied;  since  the  name  ia  sus- 
piciously like  Vectit,  the  physical  conditioos  heiug 
different;  This  view  is  coDfirmed  by  the  text  of 
Pliny  (it.  30),  who  writes,  "  Timaens  historicos  a 
Britannia  intronos  tex  dienm  narigatione  abesse 
dicit  inaolam  Uietin  tn  gm  eimiiium  pkmbum 
jnweniat;  ad  earn  Britannoe  vitilibos  nari^  corio 
arenmsDtis  narigaie."  [R.  G.  L.] 

ICTODUBDM,  in  Gallia.  The  Antonine  Itin. 
places  Catnriges  (Ciorget)  on  the  road  between 
Ebrodannm  (fmirwi)  and  Vapincnm  (ffi^);  and 
tbe  Table  adds  Ictodoram  between  Catnrigomagas, 
which  is  also  Chorga,  and  Vapiucom.  We  mar 
infer  from  the  name  that  Ictodonun  is  some  stream 
between  Chorga  and  Gap;  and  the  Table  places 
it  half-way.  The  road  distance  is  more  than  the 
direct  line.  By  following  the  load  £rom  either 
of  these  places  towards  the  other  till  we  come  to 
the  stream,  we  shall  ascertain  its  position.  D'An- 
ville  names  the  small  stream  the  Fence ;  and 
Walckenaer  names  the  site  of  Ictodoram,  La 
Batida  ViaHe.  [0.  L.] 

ICULISHA,  a  place  in  Gallia,  mentioned  by  Aa- 
sooins  (Ep.  XT.  22)  as  a  retired  and  lonely  spot 
where  his  friend  Tetradins,  to  whom  he  addresses 
this  poetical  epistle,  was  at  one  time  engaged  in 
teaching: — 

"  Qnoodam  docendi  mnnere  adstrictom  grari 
Icnlisma  com  te  abecoudereL" 

It  is  assnmed  to  be  the  place  called  Ciritas  Ecolis- 
inensiom  in  the  Notitia  Prov.  Gall.,  which  is  Angou- 
lm»,  in  the  French  department  of  Charente,  on  the 
river  Charente,  [G.  L.] 

ICUS  (^\Kot ;  Etk.lKm'),  one  of  the  gronp  of 
islands  off  the  coast  of  Magnesia  in  Thessaly,  \kj  near 
Feparethns,  and  was  colonised  at  the  same  time  by  the 
Cncssians  of  Crete.  (Scymn.  Chios,  S82;  Strab.  iz. 
p.  436;  Appian,  B.  C.  t.  7.)  The  Beet  of  Attains 
and  the  Rbodians  sailed  past  Seyms  to  lens.  (Lit. 
xzxL  45.)  Phanodemns  wrote  an  account  of  this 
insignificant  island.  (Steph.  B.  :  v.)  It  is  now 
called  SanHano.  (Lei^e,  Nar&em  Greece,  ToL  iii. 
p.  312.)  . 

IDA,  IDAEtS  MOXS  (^  Ih,.  «o:  Ida),  a 
range  of  mountains  of  Phrygia,  belonging  to  the  sys- 
tem of  Mount  Tanros.  It  traverses  western  Mysia 
in  many  branches,  whence  it  was  compared  by  the 
ancients  to  the  scobpendra  or  milliped  (Strab.  ziii. 
p.  583),  its  main  branch  extending  from  the  sonth- 
east  to  tbe  north-west;  it  is  of  considerable  height, 
the  highest  point,  called  Gaigams  or  Gargaron, 
rising  about  4650  feet  above  tbe  level  of  the  sea. 
The  greater  part  is  covered  with  wood,  and  con- 
tuns  the  sources  of  innumerable  streams  and  many 
riven,  whence  Homer  (72.  viiL  47)  calls  the  monn- 
tain  ToXuTiSof.  In  the  Homeric  poems  it  is  also 
described  as  rich  in  wild  beasts.  (Comp.  Strab. 
xiii.  pp.  602,  604  ;  Horn.  JL  u.  824,  vi.  283,  viii. 
170,  xi.  153,  196 ;  Athen.  xt.  8;  Hor.  Od.  iii.  20. 
15;  PtoL  V.  2.  §  13;  Plin.  T.  32.)  The  highlands 
about  Zeleia  fonned  the  northern  extremity  of  Hoont 
Ida,  while  Lectnm  formed  its  extreme  point  in  tbe 
south-west  Two  other  subordinate  ranges,  parting 
ban  the  principal  snmmit,  the  one  at  Cape  Bhoe- 
teum,  the  atixr  at  Sigenm,  may  be  said  to  enclose 
tbe  territory  of  Troy  in  a  crescent ;  while  another 
central  lidge  between  the  two,  separating  the  Talley 
of  tlie  Scunander  {mm  that  of  .the  Simois,  gave  to 
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the  whole  the  form  of  the  Greek  letter  t.  (Demetr. 
op.  Strab.  xii^  pi  597.)  The  principal  rivers  of 
which  the  sonrces  are  in  Mount  Ida,  are  the  Simois, 
Scamander,  Grsnicns,  Aesepns,  Rhodins,  Caresus, 
and  others.  (Hom.  II  xii.  20,  foil.)  The  highest 
peak,  Gargams,  affords  an  extensive  view  over  the 
Hellespont,  Propontis,  and  the  whole  surrounding 
coontty.  Besides  Gargams,  three  other  high  peaks 
of  Ida  are  mentioned :  viz.  Cotylns,  about  3500  feet 
high,  and  about  150  stadia  abore  Scepsis;  Pytna; 
and  Dicte.  (Strab.  xiii.  p.  472.)  Timosthenes  (<^. 
SUph.  B.  i.v.  'AXtCcirSpeia)  and  Strabo  (xiii.  p. 
606)  mention  a  mountain  belonging  to  the  range  of 
Ida,  near  Antandros,  which  bore  the  name  of  Alex- 
andria, where  Paris  (Alexander)  was  believed  to 
have  pronounced  his  judgment  as  to  tbe  beauty  of 
the  three  goddesses.  (Comp.  Clarke's  Traodt,  ii. 
p.  134;  Hunt's  Journal  in  WalpoWt  Twiei/,  i.  p. 
120;  Cramer's  Atia  Minor,  u  120.)        [L.  S.] 

IDA  (!«»(,  PtoL  ill  17.  §  9  :  Pomp.  Mela,  ii.  7. 
§  12;  Plin.  iv.  12,  xvL  33  ;  Virg.  Aen.  iii.  105; 
Solin.  ii.;  Avion.  676;  Prise  528),  the  central  and 
loftiest  pinnt  of  the  mountain  range  which  tra- 
verses the  island  of  Crete  tbrooghont  the  whole 
length  from  W.  to  E.  In  the  middle  of  the  island, 
where  it  is  broadest  (Strab.  z.  pp.  472,  475,  478), 
Mt.  Ida  lifts  its  head  covered  with  snow.  (Tbeo- 
phrast.  B,  P.  iv.  1.)  The  lofty  summits  termi- 
nate in  three  peaks,  and,  like  the  main  chain  of 
which  it  is  the  nucleus,  the  o^hoots  to  the  M.  slope 
gradually  towards  the  sea,  enclosing  fertile  plains 
and  valleys,  and  form  by  their  projections  the  nn- 
merons  bays  and  gulfs  with  which  the  coast  is  in- 
dented. Mt.  Ida,  now  called  PtUoriti,  sinks  down 
rapidly  towards  the  SE.  into  the  extensive  plain 
watered  by  the  Lethaeus.  This  side  of  the  raouutain, 
which  looks  down  upon  tbe  plain  of  Meaara,  is  co- 
vered with  cypresses  (comp.  Theophnut.  de  VenL 
p.  405;  Dion.  Perieg.  503;  Enstath.  ad.  he.),  pines, 
and  jnnipers.  Mt.  Ida  was  the  locality  assigned  for 
the  legends  connected  with  the  history  of  Zeus,  and 
there  was  a  cavern  in  its  slopes  sacred  to  that  deity. 
(Died.  Sic  T.  70.) 

The  Cretan  Ida,  like  its  Tnjan  namesake,  was 
connected  with  the  working  of  iron,  and  the  Idaean 
Dactyls,  the  legendary  discoverers  of  metallurgy,  are 
assigned  sometimes  to  the  one  and  sometimes  to  the 
other.  Wood  was  essential  to  the  operations  of 
smelting  and  forging ;  and  tbe  word  Ida,  an  appella- 
tive for  any  wood-covered  mountain,  was  us«i  per- 
haps, like  the  German  berg,  at  once  for  a  mountain 
and  a  mining  work.  (Kxaiiek,  Atggpt  of  Uerodohu, 
p.  278;  H5ck,  Kreta,  voL  L  p.  4.)      [E.  B.  J.] 

I'DACUS  ClSeutot),  a  town  of  the  Thracian 
Chersfmese,  mentioned  by  Thucydides  (viii.  104)  in 
his  account  of  the  manoeuvres  before  the  battle  of 
Cynossema,  and  not  far  from  Arrhiana.  Although 
nothing  whatever  is  known  of  these  pkces,  yet,  as 
the  Athenians  were  sailing  in  the  direction  of  the 
Propontis  from  the  A^aean,  it  wonid  appear  that 
Idacus  was  nearest  the  Aegaean,  and  Arrhiana  far- 
ther np  the  Hellespont,  towards  Sestns  and  the  Pro- 
pontis.   (Arnold,  ad  loc.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

IDALIA,  IDA'LIUM  (^IUMw  :  Eth.  'ISaXtis, 
Stej^  B.;  Plin.  t.  31),  a  town  in  Cyprus,  adjoining 
to  which  was  a  forest  sacred  to  Aphrodite;  tbe  poets 
who  connect  this  place  with  her  wnvhip,  give  no  in- 
dications of  the  precise  locality.  (Theocr.  Id.  xv. 
100;  Virg.  Aen.  I  681,  692,  X  61;  CatulL  Pel  et 
Thet.  96;  Propert.  ii.  13;  Lucan,  Tiii  17.)  Engel 
(JCypnn,  ToL  L  p.  153)  identifies  it  with  Valin,  de- 
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scribed  by  Mariti  (Viaggi,  vol. !.  p.  304),  ritnated 
to  the  south  of  Lencosia,  at  the  loot  of  Honnt 
Olympiu.  [K.  B.  J.] 

lOIMIUM,  a  town  in  Lower  Pannonia,  on  the  east 
of  Sirmium,  accotding  to  the  Pent.  Tab. ;  in  the  Ra- 
venna Geographer  (ir.  19)  it  is  called  Idominium. 
Its  sits  must  be  looked  fiv  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
ifanvicxa.  [L.  S.] 

IDIMUS,  a  town  of  nncertain  sit«  in  Upper  Uoesia, 
probably  on  the  Mormea  in  Servia.  (It.  Ant.  134; 
Tab.  Pad.)  [L.  S.) 

IDISTAVISUS  CAMPUS,  the  fiunous  battle- 
field where  Germanicns,  in  a.  d.  16,  defeated  Ar- 
minius.  The  name  is  mentioned  only  by  Tacitus 
(Ann.  ii.  16),  who  describes  it  as  a  "campns  nie- 
dius  inter  Visurgim  ct  collee,"  and  further  says  of  it, 
that "  ut  ripae  fiuminis  cedunt  ant  prominentia  mon- 
tium  resistunt,  insequaliter  sinuator.  Pone  tergum 
insni{;ebat  silva,  editis  in  altum  lamis  et  para  humo 
inter  arborum  truncos."  Tbb  plain  between  the 
river  Weier  and  the  hills  has  been  the  subject  of 
much  discussion  among  the  modem  historians  of 
Germany,  and  various  places  hare  been  at  different 
times  pointed  out  as  answering  the  description  of 
Tacitus'  Idistavisos.  It  was  formerly  believed  that 
it  was  the  plain  near  Vtgaack,  below  Brtmen ; 
more  recent  writers  are  pretty  unanimous  in  believ- 
ing that  Germanicns  went  up  the  river  Weter  to  a 
point  beyond  the  modem  town  of  Minden,  and 
crossed  it  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Saiuberge, 
whence  the  battle  probably  took  place  between  Baut- 
btrgt  and  RinUln,  not  farfrum  the  Porta Vestphalica. 
(Ledebor,  Land  u.  Yottt  der  Bructerer,  p.  288.) 
As  to  the  name  of  the  pUce,  it  used  to  be  believed 
that  it  had  arisen  out  of  a  Roman  asking  a  German 
what  the  place  was,  and  the  German  answering, "  It 
is  a  wiese"  (it  is  a  meadow) ;  but  Grimm  (Deut»che 
MythoL  p.  372.  2nd  edit)  has  shown  that  the  plain 
was  probably  called  Idinavuo,  that  is, "  the  maiden's 
meadow"  (from  idisi,  a  maiden).  [L.  S.] 

IDO'MENE  ("BoM^ni,  Ptol.  iii.  13.  §  39  ;  Ido- 
menia,  Peat.  Tab.),  a  town  of  Macedonia  which  the 
Tabular  Itinerary  places  at  12  M.  P.  from  Siena, 
the  pass  now  called  Dermrkapi,  or  Iron  Gate,  on  the 
river  VardJidri.  Sitalces,  on  his  route  from  Thrace 
to  Uacedonia,  crossed  Mt.  Cercine,  leaving  the  Pae- 
ones  on  his  right,  and  the  Sinti  and  Maedi  on  his 
left,  and  descended  upon  the  Axius  at  Idomene. 
(Thuc  iL  98.)  It  probably  stood  upon  the  right 
bank  of  the  Azins,  as  it  is  incladml  by  Ptolemy 
({,  c.)  in  Eraathia,  and  was  Dear  Doberus,  next  to 
which  it  is  named  by  Hierocles  among  the  towns  of 
Consular  Macedonia,  under  the  Byzantine  empire. 
(Leake,  North.  Greece,  voL  HL  p.  444.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

IDO'MENE.    [Argos  Amphilocuicum.] 

IDRAE  ('ISpoi,  PtoL  iii.  5.  §  23),  a  people  of 
garmatia  Europaea,  whose  position  cannot  be  made 
Ont  from  the  indications  given  by  Ptolemy.  (Scba- 
fiirik,  Slas.  Alt.  vol.  i.  p.  213.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

I'DRIAS  (^lipids),  according  to  SUphanus  B. 
(f.  v.),  a  town  in  Caria  which  had  formerly  borne 
the  name  of  Chtysaoris.  Herodotos  (v.  118)  de- 
acribes  the  river  Marsyas  as  flowing  from  a  district 
called  Idrias  ;  and  it  is  conjectured  that  Stratoniceia, 
founded  by  Antiochus  Soter,  was  built  on  the  site  of 
the  ancient  town  of  Idrias.  (Comp.  Leake,  AHa 
Minor,  p.  235  ;  see  Laodicbia.)  [L.  S.] 

IDUBEDA  ('I^M'H  misspelt  by  Agatbemems 
IritiSaMta,  iL  9:  Sierra  de  Oca  and  Sierra  de 
Loremai),  a  Kreat  mountain  chun  of  Hispania, 
running  in  •  ^.  direction  from  the  mountains  of 
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the  Caotabri  to  the  Mediterranean,  almost  parallel 
to  the  Ebro,  the  basin  of  which  it  borders  on  the 
W.  Strabo  makes  it  also  parallel  to  the  Pyrenees, 
in  conformity  with  his  view  of  the  direction  of  that 
chain  from  N.  to  S.  (Strab.  iii.  p.  161 ;  Ptol.  ii.  6. 
§21.)  Itschief  ofiiiets  were:  —  H.  Cauhus,  near 
BilbiUs  (Martial,  i.  49,  iv.  55),  the  Saltus  Man- 
UANUS  (Liv.  zl.  39 :  probably  the  Sierra  Molina), 
and,  above  all,  M.  Okospkda,  which  strikes  off  from 
it  to  the  S.  long  before  it  reaches  the  sea,  and  which 
ought  perhaps  rather  to  be  regarded  as  its  principal 
prolongation  than  as  a  mere  branch.         [P.  S.] 

IDUMAEA  ClSou/uua),  the  name  of  the  countiy 
inhabited  by  the  descendants  of  Edom  (or  Esau), 
being,  in  fact,  only  the  classical  form  of  that  ancient 
Semitic  name.  (Joseph.  AnL  it  1>  §  !■)  It  is  other- 
wise called  Mount  Seir.  (Gen.  zxzii.  3,  zzzvi.  8; 
DetU.  ii.  5 ;  Joehm,  zxiv.  4.)  It  lay  between 
Hotmt  Horeb  and  the  southern  border  of  Canaan 
(Deut.  I.  2),  extending  apparently  as  iar  south  as 
the  GvlfofAiaha  (Deut.  ii.  2 — 8),  as  indeed  its 
ports,  Ezion-geber,  and  Eloth,  are  expressly  assigned 
to  the  "  land  of  Edom."  (2  Ckron.  viil  1 7.)  Thi» 
country  was  inhabited  in  still  more  sncient  times  by 
the  Horims  (Detii.  ii.  12,  22),  and  derived  its  more 
ancient  name  from  their  patriarch  Sen:  (Gen.  xzzvi, 
20;  comp.  xiv.  6),  as  is  properly  maintained  by 
Reland,  i^inst  the  fanciful  conjecture  of  Josepbns 
and  others.  (Palaestina,  pp.  68,  69.)  The  Jewish 
historian  extends  the  name  Idumaea  so  far  to  the 
north  as  to  comptehend  under  it  great  part  of  the 
south  of  Judaea;  as  when  he  says  that  the  tribe  of 
Simeon  received  as  their  inheritance  that  part  of 
Idumaea  which  borders  on  Egypt  and  Arabia.  (Ant. 
V.  1.  §  22)  He  elsewhere  calls  Hebron  the  first  city  of 
Idumaea,  i.e.  reckoning  from  the  north.  (B.J.  iv.  9. 
§  7.)  From  his  time  the  name  Idnmaea  disappears 
firom  geographical  descriptions,  except  as  an  his- 
torical appellation  of  the  country  that  was  then  called 
Gebalene,  or  the  southem  desert  (4  Kori  ittanii- 
Splay  tpfjfios,  Euseb.  Onom.  $.  v.  Ai\iti),  or  Arabia. 
The  historical  records  of  the  Iditniaeans,  properly  so 
called,  are  very  scanty.  Saul  made  war  upon  them; 
David  subdued  the  whole  country ;  and  Solomon 
made  Ezion-geber  a  naval  station.  (1  Sam.  xiv.  47, 
2  Sam.  viU.  14 ;  1  Kings,  zi.  15,  iz.  26.)  The 
Edomites,  however,  recovered  their  national  inde- 
pendence under  Joram,  king  of  Jndah  (2  Kings, 
xiv.  7),  and  avenged  themselves  on  tlie  Jews  in 
the  cruelties  which  they  practised  at  the  capture 
of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadnezzar.  (Psalms,  cxxxvii. 
7.)  It  was  probably  during  the  Babylonish  cap- 
tivity that  they  extended  themselves  as  far  north 
as  Hebron,  where  they  were  attacked  and  subdued 
by  Judas  Maccabaeus.  (1  Maecab.  v.  65 — 68; 
Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  8.  §  6.)  It  was  on  this  account 
that  the  whole  of  the  south  of  Palestine,  about 
Hebron,  Gaza,  and  Elentheropolis  (Beit  Jebrin), 
came  to  be  designated  idumaea.  (Joseph.  B.  J. 
iv.  9.  §  7,  c.  Apion.  iL  9  ;  S.  Jerom.  Comment,  in 
Ohad.  ver.  1.)  Meanwhile,  the  ancient  seats  of  the 
children  of  Edom  had  been  invaded  and  occupied  by 
another  tribe,  the  Nabathaeans,  the  descendants  of 
the  Ishmaelite  patriarch  Nebaioth  [Nabathaei], 
under  which  name  the  coimtry  and  its  capital 
[Petba]  became  famous  among  Greek  and  Roman 
geographers  and  historians,  on  which  account  their 
description  of  the  district  is  more  appropriately  given 
under  that  head.  St.  Jerome's  brief  but  accurate 
notice  of  its  general  features  may  here  suffice:— 
"  Omnia  aostnlis  regio  Idnmaeomm  de  Elentbero- 
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poS  nsqua  ad  Petram  et  Ailam  (haec  est  paeaeasio 
Esau)  in  specnbos  habitatinDcnlas  habet;  et  propter 
minioa  calorea  aoUa,  quia  meridiana  prorincia  eat, 
anbtemneis  tagnriis  ntitar.*  (Comnuat  m  Obad. 
▼T.  5,  6.)  And  again,  writing  rf  the  same  coontry, 
lie  sa^s  ^at  aonth  of  Tekoa  "  altia  naUaa  est  Ticulna, 
m  agrestes  qnidem  easae  et  fiiruomin  aimilas,  qnas 
Afii  appellant  mapalia.  Tanta  est  eremi  Tastitas, 
ijoae  naqoe  ad  Hare  Rabmm  PerBammqne  et  Aethio- 
pom  atqoe  Indorom  teiminoe  dilatator.  Et  qoia 
bmni  arido  atqns  arenoso  nihil  onrnino  frngnm  gig- 
nitnr,  enncta  sant  plena  pastoribm,  nt  sterilitatem 
terraa  conpenaet  pecomm  mnltitodine.'  (Prolog. 
adAmoimm.)  [G.  W.] 

IDUNUII,  a  town  in  the  extreme  south  of  Pan- 

Qooia  (PioL  ii.  14.  §  3),.  which,  from  inscriptions 

found  on  tbs  spot,  is  identified  with  the  modem 

JmkHlmrg.  [L.&] 

JEBDS,  JEBnSITES.    [Jkbcsalkm.] 

JEHOSHAPHAT,    VALLEY    OF.       [Jebu- 

8JII.BM.] 

EENA,  in  Britain,  mentioned  hj  Ptolemy  (ii  3. 
§  S)  as  an  eatnaiy  between  the  ontlets  of  the  riven 
AbraTannos  and  Deva  to  the  south  of  the  pnxnon- 
toi7  of  the  Norantae  {=WigUM  Aqr).    [B.  0.  L.] 

lERABRI'GA.     [Arabrica.] 

JERICHO  Cl'P'X'i. 'I<P<Xovt<  Strab.),a  strongly 
ftrtified  city  of  the  Canaanites,  miiacnloosly  taken 
by  Joshoa,  who  ntterly  destroyed  it,  and  ;m>hibited 
it  fnm  being  rebuilt  nnder  pain  of  an  anathema 
(JoA.  iL  Ti,),  which  was  brared  and  incurred  by 
iCd  rf  Betbd,  in  centuries  afterwards,  in  the  reign 
of  Ahab,  king  of  Israel.  (1  JTm^s,  zri.  34.)  It 
then  became  a  school  of  the  prophets.  (2  Kings,  ii. 
4,  5.)  It  lay  in  the  bonier  of  Benjamin,  to  which 
tribe  it  was  assigned  (JbsA.  xviii.  12,  21),  bnt  was 
not  f*x  from  the  sonthem  borders  of  Ephrum  (zri. 
1).  It  is  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament  in  con- 
nection with  the  wealthy  revenne-iiuiner  Zacchaeus, 
who  resided  there,  and  probably  fitrmed  the  govem- 
nwnt  dnes  of  its  .rich  and  well  cnltiTated  plun. 
Joeephos  describes  it  as  well  sitnated,  and  fruitful 
in  palms  and  balssm.  (ilnt  in.  8.  §  1,  B.  J.  i.  6. 
f  6.)  He  places  the  dty  60  stadia  from  die  Jor- 
dan, 150  from  Jerusalem  {B.  J.  ir.  8.  §  3),  the 
interrening  conntiy  being  a  rocky  desert  He  ac- 
ooonts  for  the  narrow  limits  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin 
by  the  fiu^t  that  Jericho  was  inclnded  in  that  tribe, 
the  fertility  cf  which  far  sorpused  the  richest  soil 
in  other  parts  of  Palestine  (|§  21,  22).  Its  plain 
was  70  stadia  long  by  20  wide,  irrigated  \sj  the  waters 
of  the  fountain  of  Elizha,  which  possessed  almost 
mincnlons  properties.  (Ant  ir.  8.  §§  2,  3.)  It  was 
one  of  the  eleven  toparchiea  of  Juda«a.  (B.  J.  iii.  2.) 
Its  palm  grove  was  granted  by  Antony  to  Cleopatra 
(L  18.  §  5),  and  the  subsequent  possession  of  this 
envied  district  by  Herod  the  Great,  who  first  farmed 
the  nvennes  for  Cleopatn,  and  then  redeemed  them 
(AM.  ziv.  A.  §§  I,  2),  probably  gave  occasion  to 
the  proverbial  use  of  his  name  in  Horace  (Ep.  ii.  2. 
184):  — 

"  cessare  et  Indere  et  nngi, 
Praeleiat  Herodis  pahnetis  jangnibns." 

It  is  mentioned  by  Strabo  (zvL  p.  763)  and  PUny 
(v.  14)  in  oonnectiaa  vrith  its  pdm-trees  and  foon- 
tahn.  The  farmer  also  alludes  to  the  palace  and 
its  garden  of  balsam,  the  cultivation  and  collecting 
ef  which  is  more  frilly  described  by  Pliny  (ziL  25). 
The  palace  was  boilt  by  Herod  the  Great,  as  bis 
own  nodenoe,  and   there  it  wia  that  be  died; 
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havmg  first  confined  in  the  Uppodnme  the  moat 
illustrious  men  of  the  conntiy,  with  the  intentiou 
that  they  should  be  massacred  after  bis  death,  that 
there  might  be  a  general  mourning  throoghoat 
the  country  on  that  oconrrenoe.  (B.  J.  i.  33.  §  6.) 
Josephns  further  mentions  that  Jericho  was  visited 
by  Vespasian  shortly  before  he  quitted  the  conntiy, 
where  he  left  the  tenth  legion  (B.J.iy.B.  §  1, 9.  §1); 
but  be  does  not  mention  its  destmction  by  Titns  oo 
account  of  the  perfidy  of  its  inhabitants ;  a  fact  which 
is  supplied  by  Ensebius  and  St.  Jerome.  They  add 
that  a  third  city  had  been  built  \a  its  stead;  bnt  that 
the  ruins  of  both  the  farmer  were  still  to  be  seen 
(Ottonuut.  B.  0.)  The  existing  ruins  can  only  be 
referred  to  this  latest  city,  which  is  ireqnently  men- 
tioned ui  the  mediaeval  pilgrimages.  They  stand 
on  the  skirts  of  the  mountain  country  that  shuts  in 
the  valley  of  the  Jordan  on  the  west,  about  three 
honiB  distant  from  the  river.  They  are  very  ezten- 
sive,  bnt  present  nothing  of  interest.  The  waters  of 
the  fountain  of  Eliaba,  now  'Ail^■e^-StllUm,  well 
answer  to  the  gkwing  descriptioa  of  Josephns,  and 
still  fertilise  the  soil  in  its  immediate  ncighboariiood. 
Bnt  the  palms,  balsam,  sugar-canes,  and  roaes,  for 
which  this  Paradise  was  formerly  celebrated,  have 
all  disappeared,  and  the  modem  ROm  consists  (ally 
of  the  tents  of  a  Bedouin  encampment.     [G.  W.] 

lE^RNE,  is  a  better  form  for  the  ancient  name  of 
Ireland  than  Hibbbkia,  Iberbia,  Itbbhia,  &c, 
both  as  being  nearer  the  present  Gaelic  name  Bri, 
and  as  being  the  oldest  form  which  occuia.  It  ia 
the  form  found  in  Aristotle.  It  is  also  the  (orm 
fonnd  in  the  poem  attributed  to  Orpheus  on  the 
Argonantio  expedition,  which,  spurious  as  it  is,  may 
nevertheless  be  as  old  as  the  time  of  Ooomacritna 
(i.  e.  the  reign  of  the  first  Darius):  — 

—-riiaourai  'Upvuriy  iairor  tKu/uu, 

(Orpheus,  1164,  ed.  Leipzig,  1764.) 

Aristotle  (dSs  Mvndo,  c  3)  writes,  that  in  the  ocean 
beyond  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  "  an  two  islands, 
called  Britannic,  very  large,  Albion  and  leme,  be- 
yond the  Celtae."  In  Diodoms  Siculns  (v.  32)  the 
form  is  Iris;  the  isUnd  Iris  being  occupied  by  Britons, 
who  were  cannibals.  Strabo  (ii.  p.  107)  makes 
leme  the  farthest  voyage  northwards  from  Celtica. 
It  was  too  cold  to  b^  other  than  barely  hAbitable,  the 
parts  beyond  it  being  absolutely  uninhabited.  The 
reported  distance  from  Cetiica  is  500  stadia.  The 
same  writer  attributes  cannibalism  to  the  Irish; 
adding,  however,  that  his  authority,  wUcb  was  pr»> 
bably  the  same  as  that  of  Diodorus,  was  insuificieLt. 
The  form  in  Pomponius  Mela  is  Iverna.  In  Iveraa 
the  luziuisnce  of  the  herbage  is  so  great  as  to  cause 
the  cattle  who  feed  on  it  to  burst,  unless  occasicHially 
taken  ofil  Pliny's  form  is  Uybemia  (iv.  30).  So- 
linus,  whose  form  is  Hibemia,  repeats  the  statement 
of  Hela  as  to  the  pasture,  and  adds  that  no  snakea 
are  found  there.  Warlike  beyond  the  rest  of  her  sex, 
the  Hibernian  mother,  on  the  birth  of  a  male  child, 
places  the  first  morsel  of  food  in  his  month  with  the 
point  of  a  sword  (c  22).  Avienus,  probably  ficom 
the  similarity  of  the  name  to  Upa,  writes :  — 

"  Ast  in  duobns  in  Sacram,  sic  insnlam 
Dixere  piisci,  solibus  cursus  rata  est. 
Haec  intar  undas  mnlta  oespitem  jacit 
Eamqne  late  gens  Hibemorom  00111." 

(Oro  Maht  109—113.) 

Avieous's  authoiitiM  wan  Carthaginian.    Hora  im> 
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portant  than  these  scanty  notices,  and,  indeed,  more 
important  than  all  the  notices  of  Ireland  pnt  together, 
ia  the  text  of  Ptolemy.  In  this  author  the  details 
for  Ireland  Q'loipna)  are  fuller,  rather  than  scantier, 
than  those  for  Great  Britain.  Yet,  as  Ireland  vras 
never  reduced,  or  even  explored  by  the  Romans,  his 
■nthoritiea  mnst  have  been  other  than  Latin.  Along 
with  this  fact  mnst  be  taken  another,  viz.,  that  of  the 
earliest  notice  of  Ireland  (' Wpni)  being  full  as  early  as 
the  earliest  of  Britain;  earlier,  if  we  attribute  the 
Argonantic  poem  to  Onomacritus;  earlier,  too,  if  wa 
suppose  that  Uanno  was  the  authority  of  Avienus. 

If  not  Roman,  the  authorities  for  lime  mnst  have 
been  Greek,  or  Phoenidan, —  Greek  from  MarteSla, 
Phoenician  from  either  the  mother-Qoontiy  or  Car- 
thage. The  probabilities  are  in  favDor  of  the  latter. 
On  the  other  hand,  early  as  we  may  make  the  first 
voyage  from  Carthage  (vift  Spain)  to  Ireland,  we 
find  no  traces  of  any  permanent  occupancy,  or  of  any 
intermixture  of  blood.  The  name /erne  was  native; 
though  it  need  not  necessarily  have  been  taken  from 
the  lemians  themselvee.  It  nuiy  been  Iberian 
(Spanish)  as  welt  Some  of  the  names  in  Ptolemy 
—  a  large  proportion — are  still  current,  e.g.  Li- 
boins,  Saras,  Oboca,  Birgus,  Eblana,  Nagnatae,  &c., 
ssLiffg,  Shannon,  Avoca,  Barrow,  Dublin,  Con- 
naught,  &c  Ptolemy  gives  ns  chiefly  the  names  of 
the  Irish  rivers  and  promontories,  which,  althongh 
along  a  sea-boatd  so  deeply  indented  as  that  of  Ire- 
land not  always  susceptible  of  accurate  identification, 
•re  still  remarkably  true  in  the  general  outline. 
What  is  of  more  importance,  inasmuch  as  it  shows 
that  his  authorities  bad  gone  inland,  is  the  fact  of 
seven  towns  being  mentioned :  —  "  The  inhmd  towns 
•re  these,  Rhigia,  Rhaeba,  lAvems,  Hocolicum, 
Danum,  another  Rhigia,  Tnmis." 

The  populationa  are  the  Vennicnii  and  Rhobogdii, 
in  Ultter;  the  Nagnatae,  in  Connaught;  the  Erdiiii 
and  Erpeditani,  between  the  Nagnatae  and  Ven- 
nicnii; the  Utemi  and  Vodiae,  in  Munsttr;  and  the 
Anteri,  Gangani,  the  Veliborae  (or  EUebri),  between 
the  Uterai  and  Nagnatae.  This  leaves  Ldntter  for 
the  Brigantes,  Coriondi,  Menapii,  Canci,  Blanii, 
Voluntii.  and  Damii,  the  latter  of  whom  may  have 
been  in  Ultter.  Besides  the  inland  towns,  there  was 
a  Menapia  (ir(!\u)  and  an  Eblana  (wiMs)  on  the 
coast. 

Tacitus  merely  states  that  Agricola  meditated  the 
conquest  of  Ireland,  and  that  the  Iribh  were  not  very 
difierent  from  the  Britons : — "  Ingenia,  cnltnsque  ho- 
minnm  hand  maltum  a  Britannia  difierunt"  (_Agrie. 
24.) 

It  is  remarkable  that  on  the  eastern  coast  one 
British  and  two  German  names  occur, —  Brigantes, 
Canci,  and  Menapii.  It  is  more  remarliable  that 
two  of  these  names  are  more  or  less  associated  on 
the  continent.  The  Chanci  lie  north  of  the  Me- 
napii in  Germany,  though  not  directly.  The  inference 
from  this  is  by  no  means  easy.  Accident  is  the  last 
resource  to  the  ethnographical  philologist;  so  that 
more  than  one  writer  has  assumed  a  colonisation. 
Such  a  fact  is  by  no  means  improbable.  It  is  not 
much  mors  difficult  for  Germans  to  have  been  in 
Wexford  in  the  second  century  than  it  was  for 
Northmen  to  have  been  so  in  the  eighth,  ninth,  and 
tenth.  On  the  other  hand,  the  root  m-n-p  seems  to 
have  been  Celtic,  and  to  have  been  a  common,  rather 
than  a  proper,  name ;  since  Pliny  gives  ns  the  island 
Monapia  =i  A  nglaea.  No  opinion  is  given  as  to  the 
nature  of  these  cmnddenoes. 

Of  nam  of  the  Iiish  tribes  mentioned  by  Ptolemy 
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do  we  meet  any  sepaiate  sabstantiTe  notice,  «  notice 
of  their  phiying  any  part  in  history,  or  a  notice  of 
their  having  come  in  contact  with  any  other  nation. 
They  appear  only  as  details  in  the  list  of  the  popu- 
lations of  leme.  Neither  do  the  lemi  appear  col- 
lectively in  history.  They  lay  beyond  the  pale  of 
the  claissical  (Roman  or  Greek)  nations,  just  as  did 
the  tribes  of  Northern  Germany  and  Scandinavia; 
and  we  know  them  only  in  their  geography,  not  in 
their  history. 

But  they  may  have  been  tribes  munentioned  by 
Ptolemy,  which  do  appear  in  history ;  or  the  names 
of  Ptolemy  may  hare  been  changed.  Ptolemy 
says  nothing  about  any  Scoti ;  but  Claodian  does 
He  also  connects  them  with  IreUnd:  — 

"  madnerunt  Soxone  fuso 
Orcades;  incaluit  Pictoram  sanguine  Thnle 
Scotomm  cnmulos  flevit  glacialis  leme." 

(fie  Tert  ConiuL  Honorii,  72—74.) 
Again:  — 

"totum  qunm  Scotus  lemen 
Movit." 

(/»  Prim.  ContuL  Stilkh.  ii.  252.) 

The  extent  to  which  the  current  opinions  as  to  the 
early  history  of  the  Gaels  of  Scotland  confirm  the 
ideas  suggested  by  the  text  of  Claudian  is  considered 
under  Scon.  At  present  it  may  be  said  that  Scoti 
may  easily  have  been  either  a  generic  name  for  some 
of  the  tribes  mentioned  in  detiul  by  Ptolemy,  or  else 
a  British  instead  of  a  Gaelic  name.  At  any  rate,  the 
Scoti  may  easily  have  been,  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy, 
an  Irish  population. 

Two  other  names  suggest  a  similar  question,  — 
Belgae,  and  AttacottL  The  chum  of  the  latter  to 
have  been  Irish  is  better  than  that  of  the  former. 
The  Attacotti  occur  in  more  than  one  Latin  writer; 
the  Belgae  (Fir-bolgs)  in  the  Irish  annals  only. 
[See  Attacotti,  and  Belqae  of  BniTANNiA.] 

The  ethnology  of  the  ancient  leme  is  ascertained 
by  that  of  modem  Ireland.  The  present  papulation 
belongs  to  the  Goelio  branch  of  the  Celtic  stock;  a 
population  which  cannot  be  shown  to  hare  been 
introduced  within  the  historical  period,  whilst  the 
stock  of  the  time  of  Ptolemy  cannot  be  shown  to 
have  been  ejected.  Hence,  the  inference  that  the 
population  of  leme  consisted  of  the  ancestors  of  the 
present  Irish,  is  emmently  reasonable,  —  so  reason- 
able that  no  objections  lie  against  it  That  English 
and  Scandinavian  elements  hare  been  introduced 
since,  is  well  known.  That  Spanish  (Iberic)  and 
Phoenician  elements  may  hare  been  introduced  in  the 
ante-historical  period,  is  likely;  the  extent  to  which 
it  took  place  being  donbtfol.  The  most  cautious 
investigators  of  Irish  archaeology  have  hesitated  to 
pronounce  any  existing  remains  either  Phoenician  or 
Iberian.  Neither  are  there  any  remains  referable  to 
pagan  Rome.  [R.  G.  L.] 

lERNUS,  in  Irehmd,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (ii. 
2.  §  4)  as  the  most  southern  of  two  rivers  (the 
Durus  being  the  other)  lying  between  the  Senns 
(Shannon)  and  the  Southern  Promontory  (Mizen 
Bead)s=a»hxt  the  Kenmare  or  the  Batitrt/  Sag 
Siver.  [B.  G.  L.] 

JERUSALEM,  the  ancient  captal  of  Palaestine, 
and  the  seat  of  the  Hebrew  kingdom. 

I.  Nauxs. 

The  name  by  which  this  ancient  capital  is  most 
commonly  known  was  not  its  original  appellation, 
but  apparently  compotmded  of  two  earlier  nanuo. 
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attached,  perbkps,  to  tvo  ndghboaring  sites  after- 
wards  incorpmated  into  one.  The  sacred  oanative, 
ij  implicatian,  and  Josephog,  ezplicitlT',  recognise 
from  the  first  a  distinction  between  the  Upper  and 
the  Lower  city,  the  memorial  of  which  is  supposed  to 
be  r^aioed  in  the  dnal  fcnn  of  the  Hebrew  name 
D^T^T-  "^^  learned  are  divided  in  opmirai  as 
to  whether  the  Salem  of  Ifekhizedek  is  identical 
with  Jamsalem.  St.  Jerome,  who  cites  Joeephos 
and  a  host  of  Christian  anthorities  in  faroor  of  their 
identity,  himself  maintaining  the  opposite  oonclosion, 
lajs  that  extensive  miss  of  the  palace  of  Melchizedek 
were  shown  in  his  day  in  the  nughbonrhood  of 
SiTthopafis,  and  makes  the  Salem  of  that  patriarch 
identical  with  "  Sbalem,  a  city  of  Shechem"  (Cen. 
zxxiiL  18);  the  same,  no  dooht,  with  the  Salim  near 
to  Aenca  (St.  John,  iii.  33),  where  a  village  of  the 
same  name  still  exists  in  the  mountains  east  of 
ifoMat,  Certain,  however,  it  is  that  Jerusalem  is 
bttended  by  this  name  in  Psalm  Izxvi.  3,  and  the 
slnuet  mdversal  agreement  of  Jews  and  Christians 
in  its  identity  with  the  dty  cf  Melchiiedek  is  still 
farther  confirmed  by  the  religions  character  which 
seems  to  hare  attached  to  its  governor  at  the  time  of 
the  coming  in  of  the  children  Of  Israel,  whoi  we  find 
it  onder  the  role  of  Admizedek,  the  exact  equivalent 
to  Mehdiizedek  ("righteous  Lord").  Begarding, 
then,  the  Utter  half  d  the  name  as  representing  the 
aodent  Salem,  we  have  to  inquire  into  the  (sigin  of 
the  former  half,  cooceming  which  there  is  consider- 
able diversity  of  opinion.  Josephus  has  been  under- 
stood to  derive  it  £ram  the  Greek  word  J'poy,  prefixed 
to  Salem.  In  the  obscure  passage  {AtU.  vii.  3.  §  2) 
he  is  so  understood  by  St.  Jerome;  but  Isaac  Vcssins 
defends  him  from  this  impntatkn,  which  certainly 
wmld  not  raise  his  character  as  an  etymok^t 
Lightfoet,  after  the  Kabbies,  and  followed  by  Whiston, 
Rgaids  the  former  half  of  \he  name  as  an  abbre- 
viatioD  of  the  latter  part  of  the  title  Jehovah-/ireA, 
which  this  place  seems  to  have  received  aa  occasion 
of  Abraham  oflering  up  his  son  <8i  one  of  the  moun- 
tains  of  "  the  land  of  Uotiah."  (^Gm.  xxiL  8,  14.) 
Belaod,  fblloired  by  Bamner,  adapts  the  root  (SH* 
jonui,  and  mpposes  the  name  to  be  oompoonded  of 
E^n  and  OTIS',  which  would  give  a  very  good 

sense,  "  hereditas,"  or  "  possessio  hereditaria  pads." 
Lastly,  Dr.  Wells,  fcdlowed  by  Dr.  Lee,  r^;ards  the 
{inner  part  of  the  compoimd  name  as  a  modification 
of  the  name  Jebns,  dS*,  one  of  the  earlier  names 
<f  the  city,  fiom  which  its  Canaanitish  Inhabitants 
were  designated  Jebnsites.  Dr.  Wells  imagines  that 
the 3  was  changed  into  ^,  for  the  sake  of  euphony; 
Dr.  Lee,  for  euj^emy,  as  Jebusalem  would  mean 
'the  trampling  down  of  peace" — a  name  of  ill 
■nea.  Of  these  vai^ons  interpretations,  it  may  be 
said  that  Lightfoot's  appears  to  have  the  highest 
authwity;  bat  that  Heland's  is  otherwise  the  most 
•atis&ctory.  Its  other  Scripture  name,  Sion,  is 
Deicly  an  extension  cf  the  name  of  one  partictilar 
quarter  of  the  city  to  the  whole.  There  is  a  further 
question  among  critics  as  to  whether  by  the  city 
Ciidytis,  mentioned  in  Herodotus,  Jerusalem  is  in- 
toided.  It  is  twice  alluded  to  by  the  historian :  once 
»  «  dty  of  the  Syrians  of  Palaestine,  not  mnch 
BDsJltr  than  Sardis  (iii.  S);  again,  as  having  been 
taken  by  Pharaob-  Necho,  king  of  Egypt,  after  his 
victory  in  HagHolom  (ii.  159).  The  main  objections 
Bged  against  the  identity  of  Cadytis  and  Jerusalem 
is  these  passages,  are,  that  in  the  former  passage 
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Herodotns  is  apparently  confiiiiug  his  snirey  to  the 
sea-border  of  Palaestine,  and  that  the  fact  narrated  in 
the  second  is  not  alluded  to  in  the  sacred  narrative. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  mention  in  sacred 
or  profane  history  of  any  other  dty,  maritime  or 
inluid,  that  could  at  all  answer  to  the  de^ption  of 
Cadytis  in  respect  to  its  size:  and  the  capture  of 
Jerusalem  by  Necho  after  the  battle  of  Megiddo,  — 
which  is  evidently  corrupted  by  Herodotus  into  Ma(^ 
dolnm,  the  name  of  a  city  on  the  frontier  of  Egypt 
towards  Palaestine,  \rith  which  he  was  more  fa- 
miliar,— though  not  expressly  mentioned,  is  implied 
in  Holy  Scripture;  fo:  the  depositim  and  deportation 
of  Jehoahaz,  and  the  substitution  and  subjugation  of 
Jehoiakim,  could  not  have  been  effected,  unless  Necho 
had  held  possession  of  the  capitaL  (2  Kings,  xxiv. 
29 — 35;  comp.  2  Cliron.  xxxvL  3.)  It  may,  then, 
safely  be  condoded  that  Cadytis  is  Jemsalem;  and 
it  is  remarkable  that  this  earliest  form  of  its  chusical 
name  is  nearly  equivalent  to  the  modem  name'by 
which  alone  it  is  now  known  to  its  native  inhabit- 
ants. EUKhtuU  signifies  "  tht  Holy  (dty),"  and 
this  title  appears  to  have  been  attached  to  it  as  early 
as  the  period  of  Isaiah  (xlviii.  2,  hi.  1),  and  is  of 
frequent  recurrence  after  the  Captivity.  {Nehem. 
xi.  1,  18;  St  Matih.  iv.  S,  xxvii.  53.)  Its  pagan 
name  Colonia  Aelia  Capitolina,  like  thgse  imposed  m 
many  other  andent  cities  in  Palaestine,  never  took 
any  hold  on  the  native  population  of  the  country, 
nor,  indeed,  on  the  classical  historians  or  ecclesi- 
astical writers.  It  probably  existed  only  in  stale 
papers,  and  on  coins,  many  of  which  are  preserved  to 
this  day.    (See  the  end  of  the  article.) 

II.  Gekebal  Sitb. 

Jerusalem  was  situated  in  the  heart  of  the  moun- 
tain district  which  commences  at  the  south  of  tiie 
great  plain  of  Esdraelon  and  is  continued  throughout 
the  whole  of  Samaria  and  Judaea  quite  to  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  Promised  Land.  It  is 
almost  equidistant  jrom  the  Mediterranean  and  from 
the  river  Jordan,  being  about  thirty  miles  from  each, 
and  situated  at  an  elevation  of  2000  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  Mediterranean.  Its  site  is  wdl  defined 
by  its  drcumjacent  valleys. 

YaUeyt.  —  (1)  In  the  north-west  quarter  of  the 
dty  is  a  shallow  depression,  occupied  by  an  andent 
pool.  This  is  the  head  of  the  VaUty  of  Hmaom, 
which  from  this  point  takes  a  southern  course,  con- 
fining the  city  on  the  western  side,  until  it  makes  a 
sharp  angle  to  the  east,  and  forms  the  southern 
boundary  of  the  dty  to  its  soath-east  quarter,  where 
it  is  met  by  another  considerable  valley  firom  the 
north,  which  most  next  be  described. 

(2)  At  the  distance  of  somewhat  less  than  1500 
yanls  fixim  the  "upper  pod"  at  the  head  of  the 
Valley  of  Hinnom,  are  the  "  Tombs  of  the  Kings," 
situated  at  the  head  of  the  Valley  ofJdwhaphat, 
which  runs  at  first  in  an  eastern  course  at  some 
distance  north  of  the  modem  city,  until,  turning 
sharply  to  the  south,  it  skirts  the  eastem  side  of  the 
town,  and  meets  the  Valley  of  Hinnom  at  the  south- 
east angle,  as  already  described,  from  whence  they 
mn  off  together  in  a  southerly  direction  to  the  Dead 
Sea.  Through  this  valley  the  brook  Eednm  is  snp- 
pcsed  once  to  have  nm;  and,  although  no  water  has 
been  known  to  flow  through  the  valley  within  the 
annals  of  history,  it  is  unquestionably  entitled  to  the 
alias  of  the  Valley  of  tht  Kedron. 

The  space  between  the  basin  at  the  bead  of  the 
Valley  of  Hinnom  and  the  head  of  the  Valley  of 
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Jahodupliat  !s  oocnpied  by  a  high  rockj  ridge  or 
iwell  of  land,  vhidi  stteins  its  highest  elevatioa  a 
little  withont  the  north-west  angle  of  the  present 
town.  The  aty,  then,  occnpied  the  termination  of 
this  bma^  swell  of  land,  being  iaolsted,  except  on  the 
north,  by  the  two  great  Talleys  already  described, 
towarda  which  the  ground  declined  rapidly  £rom  all 
parts  of  the  city.  This  rocky  promcmtory  is,  how- 
ever, broken  by  one  or  two  subordinate  valleys,  and 
the  declivity  is  not  nnifbrm. 

(3)  There  is,  for  exsmple,  another  valley,  very 
inferior  in  magnitnde  to  those  which  encircle  the 
city,  bat  of  great  importance  in  a  topographical  view, 
as  being  the  main  ge(^praphical  feature  mentioned 
by  Joeephns  in  his  description  of  the  city.  This 
valley  of  the  Tyropoeon  (cheese-makera)  meets  the 
Valley  of  Hinnom  at  the  Pool  of  Siloam,  veiy  near 
its  JDnction  with  the  Valley  of  Jeboshapfaat,  and  can 
be  distinctly  traced  throngh  the  ci^y,  along  the  west 
side  of  the  Temple  enclosure,  to  the  Damascns  gate, 
where  it  opens  into  a  small  plain.  The  level  of  this 
valley,  running  as  it  does  throngh  the  midst  of  a 
dty  that  has  undergone  snob  constant  vicissitndes 
and  such  repeated  destmctian,  has  of  course  been 
greatly  raised  by  the  desolations  of  so  many  gene- 
rations, but  is  so  marked  a  feature  in  modem  as  in 
former  times,  that  it  is  singular  it  was  not  at 
once  recognised  in  the  attempt  to  re-distribute  the 
ancient  .Temsalem  fram  the  descriptions  of  Josephus. 
It  would  be  out  of  place  to  enter  into  the  arguments 
for  this  and  other  identifications  in  the  topography 
of  ancient  Jemsalem ;  the  conclnsions  only  can  be 
stated,  and  the  various  hypotheses  mnst  be  sought 
in  the  works  referred  to  at  the  end  of  the  article. 

SHU,  —  Ancient  Jerusalem,  according  to  Jo- 
sephos,  occupied  "  two  eminences,  which  fronted  each 
other,  and  were  divided  by  an  intervening  ravine,  at 
the  brink  of  which  the  closely-built  houses  termi- 
nated." This  ravine  is  the  Tyropoeon,  already  re- 
ferred to,  and  this  division  of  the  dty,  which  the 
hbtorian  observes  from  the  earliest  period,  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  in  the  topography  of  Jemsalem. 
The  two  hills  and  the  intermediate  valley  are  more 
minutely  described  as  follows:^ 

(1)  The  Upper  City. — "  Of  these  eminences,  that 
which  bad  upon  it  the  ITpper  City  was  by  much  the 
loftier,  "and  in  its  length  the  straiter.  This  emi- 
nence, then,  for  its  strength,  used  to  be  called  the 
stronghold  by  king  David, ....  but  by  us  it  was  called 
the  Upper  Agora. 

(2)  TkeLmeerCiti/. — ^"Theothereminence, which 
was  called  Acra,  and  which  supported  the  Lower 
City,  was  in  shape  gibbons  (ifi^ficuyn-os). 

(3)  rAsrempfeJtfotm*.—"  Opposite  to  this  Utter 
was  a  third  eminence,  which  was  naturally  lower 
than  Acra,  and  was  once  separated  from  it  by  another 
broad  ravine :  but  afterwards,  in  the  times  when  the 
Asmonaeans  reigned,  they  filled  up  the  ravine, 
wishing  to  Join  the  dty  to  the  Temple;  and  having 
levelled  the  summit  of  Acra,  they  made  it  lower,  so 
that  in  this  quarter  also  the  Temple  might  be  seen 
rising  above  other  objects. 

"  But  the  ravine  called  the  Tyropoeon  (cheese- 
makers),  which  we  mentioned  as  dividing  Uie  emi- 
nences of  the  Upper  City  and  the  Lower,  reaches  to 
Siloam ;  for  so  we  call  the  spring,  both  sweet  and 
abundant.  But  on  their  outer  sides  the  two  emi- 
nences of  the  city  were  hemmed  in  within  deep 
ravines,  and,  by  reason  of  the  precipces  on  dther 
nde,  there  was  no  approach  to  them  from  any 
quarter."   (B.  Jud.  y.  4,  5.) 
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This,  then,  was  the  disposition  of  the  andent  citji 
on  which  a  few  remarks  most  be  made  before  wa 
proceed  to  the  new  city.  The  two-fold  division, 
which,  as  has  been  said,  is  recognised  by  Josephus 
from  the  first,  is  implied  also  in  the  sacred  narrative, 
not  only  in  the  aooonnt  of  its  capture  by  the  Israelites, 
and  subsequently  by  David,  but  in  all  such  passage* 
as  mention  the  dty  of  David  or  Mount  Sion  as  dis- 
tinct from  Salem  and  Jerusalem.  (Comp.  Joeh.  xv. 
63j  Judga,  i.  8,  21 ;  2  Sam.  v.  6—9  ;  Ptalmt, 
IzxvL  2,  &c.)  The  account  given  by  Josephus  of 
the  taking  of  the  dty  is  this:  that  "  the  Israelites, 
having  besieged  it,  after  •  time  took  the  Lower 
City,  but  the  Upper  City  was  hard  to  be  taken 
by  reason  of  the  strength  of  its  walls,  and  the  nature 
of  its  position"  (^AnL  v.  2.  §  2);  and,  subse- 
quently, that  "  David  laid  siege  to  Jerusalem,  and 
took  the  Lower  City  by  assart,  while  the  citadel 
still  held  ont'  (vii.  3.  §  1).  Having  at  length  got 
possession  of  the  Upper  City  also, "  he  endrded  the 
two  within  one  wall,  so  as  to  form  one  body  "  (§  2). 
This  could  only  be  effected  by  taking  in  the  inter- 
jacent valley,  which  is  apparenUy  the  part  called 
Millo. 

(4)  But  when  in  process  of  time  the  dly  over- 
flowed its  old  boundaries,  the  hill  Bezetha,  or  New 
City,  was  added  to  the  andent  hills,  as  is  thus 
described  by  Joeephns: — "The  dty,  being  over- 
abundant in  population,  began  gradually  to  creep 
beyond  its  old  walls,  and  the  people  joining  to  the 
dty  the  region  which  Uy  to  the  north  of  the  temple 
and  close  to  the  hill  (of  Acra),  advanced  consider- 
ably, so  that  even  a  fourth  eminence  was  surrounded 
with  habitations,  viz.  that  which  is  called  Bezetha, 
situated  opposite  to  the  Antonia,  and  divided  frun  it 
by  a  deep  ditch ;  for  the  ground  had  been  cut  throngh 
on  purpose,  that  the  foundations  of  the  Antonia 
might  not,  by  joining  the  eminence,  he  easy  of  ap- 
proach, and  of  inferior  hdght" 

The  Antonia,  it  is  necessary  here  to  add,  in  anti- 
dpation  of  •  more  detailed  description,  was  a  castle 
situated  at  the  north-westem  angle  of  the  outer 
encloeure  of  the  Temple,  occupying  a  predpitous 
rock  50  cubits  high. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact,  and  a  convenient  one  to 
facilitate  a  description  of  the  dty,  that  the  several 
parts  of  the  andent  city  are  predsely  coincident  with 
the  distinct  quarters  of  modem  Jerusalem :  for  that, 
1st,  the  Armenian  and  Jewish  quarters,  with  the 
remainder  of  Mount  Sion,  now  excluded  from  the 
walls,  composed  the  Upper  City ;  2dly,  the  Ma- 
hommedan  quarter  corresponds  exactly  with  the 
Lower  City;  3dly,  that  the  Haram-es-Sherif,  or 
Noble  Sanctuary,  of  the  Moslems,  occupies  the  Temple 
Mount;  and  4thly,  that  the  Haret  (quarter)  Bab-el- 
Hitta  is  the  declivity  of  the  hill  Beietha,  which 
attains  its  greatest  elevation  to  the  north  of  the 
modem  city  wall,  but  was  entirely  indnded  within 
the  wall  of  Agrippa,  together  with  a  considerable 
space  to  the  north  and  west  of  the  Lower  City,  in- 
cluding all  the  Christian  quarter. 

The  several  parts  of  the  andent  dty  were  enclosed 
by  distinct  walls,  of  which  Josephus  gives  a  minute 
description,  which  must  be  notioed  in  detail,  as  fur- 
nishing the  fullest  account  we  have  of  the  dty  aa  it 
existed  during  the  Koman  period ;  a  description  wh><:h, 
as  far  as  it  relates  to  the  Old  city,  will  serve  t«  the 
elucidation  of  the  ante-Babylonish  capital,  — as  it  is 
dear,  from  the  aocoout  of  the  rebuildiog  of  the  walU 
by  Nehemiah  (iii.,  vi.),  that  tbo  new  fortifications 
followed  the  course  of  the  undent  eneetnto. 
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nL  Walls. 

I.  Upper  CUsand  Old  WaU.  —  "  Of  the  three 
walla,  tlw  old  one  was  drBSonlt  to  be  taken,  both  on 
acconnt  of  the  tavinee,  and  of  the  emmence  above 
tfacm  OD  which  it  was  aitnated.  Bat,  in  additiixi  to 
the  adrantage  of  tbe  poaition,  it  waa  aim  gtronglf 
built,  as  DsTid  and  Solomon,  and  the  kings  after 
them,  were  rer;  zealons  abont  the  work.  B^inning 
towards  the  north,  from  the  tower  called  Hipjacns, 
and  paanng  throogh  the  fdaoe  called  Xystm,  then 
joimng  the  coandl  dumber,  it  was  nnited  to  the 
western  ckaster  of  the  Temjde.  In  the  other  di- 
nction,  towsids  the  west,  commencing  from  the  same 
place,  and  extending  through  a  place  called  Bethso 
to  the  gate  of  the  Esaenes,  and  then  taming  towards 
the  aoath  above  the  finmtiun  Siloam,  thence  again 
bending  toward  the  east  to  tim  Fool  rf  Solomon,  and 
nmning  thmogh  a  place  which  they  called  Ophla,  it 
was  jcjned  to  the  eastern  cloister  of  the  Temple." 
To  trnderstand  this  description,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  remark,  that  the  walls  are  described,  not  by  the 
Erection  in  which  they  ran,  bat  by  the  quarter  which 
they  &oe{  L  e.  the  wall "  taming  towards  the  south  " 
is  tlie  south  wall,  and  so  with  the  others;  so  that  the 
Hippie  Tfliwer  evidently  lay  at  the  NW.  angle  of  the 
Upper  City;  and,  as  the  position  of  this  tower  is  of 
the  first  importanoe  in  the  descripti<m  of  the  city 
walls,  it  is  a  fortunate  drenmstaiiee  that  we  are  able 
to  fix  its  exact  site. 

(1)  Tia  Hippie  Tower  is  mentiaMd  in  connection 
with  two  neighbooring  towers  oo  the  same  north 
wan,  all  bmh  by  Herod  the  Cheat,  and  comiected 
with  his  splendid  palace  that  oocnpied  the  nortb- 
weet  angle  of  the  Tipper  City.  "  These  towers,"  says 
the  historian,  "  siu-passed  all  in  the  world  in  extent, 
bean^,  and  stmgth,  and  were  dedicated  to  the 
meoucy  of  his  brother,  his  fiiend,  and  his  best  loved 
wife. 

"  Tia  Eippieat,  named  from  his  friend,  was  a 
mftan  of  25  cnbits,  and  thirty  high,  entirely  solid. 
Above  the  part  which  was  solid,  and  coDstrnctad  with 
massive  stones,  was  a  reservoir  for  the  Fain-water, 
20  eabits  m  depth;  and  above  this  a  hoose  of  two 
stories,  2.1  eabits  high,  dinded  into  different  apart- 
ments; above  which  ware  battlements  of  2  cnbite,  on 
a  parapet  of  3  eabits,  making  the  whole  height  80 
enlnts. 

(2)  "  Tht  ToaerPkcaaetiiu,-w\ia>At  was  named  from 
his  brother,  was  40  caUts  square,  and  solid  to  the 
height  of  40  cnbits;  but  above  it  was  erected  a 
eknsta-  10  cnbito  high,  fortified  with  breastworks 
and  runparts ;  in  tbe  middle  of  the  cloister  was 
caiiicd  up  another  tower,  divided  into  costly  cham- 
bers and  a  bath-nxan,  so  that  the  tower  was  in 
nothing  inferior  to  a  pabMe.  Its  summit  was  adorned 
with  paiapeto  snd  battlements,  more  thsn  the  pre- 
ceding. It  wss  in  all  90  cubits  high,  and  resembled 
the  tower  of  Pharos  near  Alexandria,  but  was  of 
mnch  larger  circumference. 

(3)  "  The  Toner  Mariamne  was  solid  to  the  height 
of  30  cubits,  snd  20  cubito  square,  having  above  a 
rieber  and  more  exquisitely  ornamented  dwelling. 
Its  entire  height  was  55  cubits. 

"  Such  in  size  were  the  three  towers ;  but  they 
kmked  mach  larger  through  the  site  which  they 
occupied;  for  both  the  old i^all  itself,  in  the  range  of 
which  tln^  stood,  wss  built  upon  a  lofty  eminence, 
and  likewise  a  kind  of  crest  of  this  eminence  reared 
itself  to  the  heiglit  of  30  cnbits,  on  which  the  towers 
being  situated  recdved  mndi  additional  elevation. 
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The  towers  wen  constructed  of  niutB  marble,  in 
blocks  of  20  cubits  long,  10  wide,  and  5  deep,  so 
exactly  jomed  together  that  each  tower  appeared  to 
be  one  mass  of  rock.* 

Now,  the  modem  dtadel  of  Jerusalem  occupies  the 
NW.  angle  of  Mount  SicD,  and  its  northern  wall 
rises  iixim  a  deep  fosse,  having  towers  at  either  angle, 
the  bases  of  which  are  protected  on  the  outside  by 
massive  masopry  slo]Hng  upward  from  the  fosse. 
The  NW.  tower,  divided  only  by  the  trench  from  the 
Jaffa  gate,  is  a  square  of  45  feet.  The  N£.,  com- 
monly known  as  the  Tower  of  David,  is  70  fiaet 
3  inches  long,  by  R6  feet  4  inches  brond.  The 
slo]Hng  bulwark  is  40  feet  high  fit>m  the  bottom  of 
the  trench ;  but  this  is  much  choked  up  with  rubbish. 
To  the  tower  part  there  is  no  known  or  visible  en- 
trance, either  from  above  or  below,  and  no  one  knows 
of  any  room  or  space  in  it.  The  lower  port  of  this 
platform  is,  indeed,  the  solid  rock  merely  cut  into 
shape,  and  fiiced  with  msssive  masonry,  which  rock 
rises  to  the  height  of  42  feet.  This  rock  is  doubt- 
less the  crest  of  the  hill  described  by  Joaephns  aa 
30  cubito  or  45  feet  high.  Now,  if  the  dimensions 
ol  Hippcus  and  Fhasaelus,  as  already  given,  are 
cranpwed  with  thoae  of  the  modem  towers  on  the 
north  side  of  the  citadel,  we  find  that  the  dimensions 
of  that  at  tbe  NW.  angle — three  of  whose  sides  are 
determined  by  the  scarped  rock  on  which  it  is  based — 
so  nearly  agree  with  thoee  of  Hippicus,  and  the 
width  of  the  NE.  tower — also  determined  by  the  cut 
rock — so  nearly  with  the  square  of  Fhasaelus,  that 
there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  deciding  upon  their 
identity  of  positioD.  Mariamne  has  entirely  dis- 
I4>peaied, 

"  To  these  towers,  situated  «a  the  north,  was 
joined  within^ 

(4)  "  The  Regal  Palace,  surpassing  all  powers  of 
doKriptioD.  It  was  entirely  surrounded  by  a  wall 
SO  cnbito  high,  with  decorated  towers  at  equal  in- 
tervals, and  contwned  enormous  banqnetting  halls, 
besides  nimiax)as  chambers  richly  adorned.  There 
were  also  many  porticoes  encircling  one  another, 
with  different  columns  to  each,  surrounding  green 
courts,  planted  with  a  variety  rf  trees,  having  long 
avenues  through  them ;  and  deep  channels  and  re- 
servoirs everywhere  around,  filled  with  bronze  sta- 
tues, through  which  the  water  flowed;  snd  many 
towers  of  tame  pidgeons  about  the  fountains." 

This  magnificent  palace,  unless  the  description  is 
exaggerated  beyond  all  licence,  most  have  occupied 
a  larger  space  than  the  present  fortress,  and  most 
probably  ita  gardens  extended  along  the  western 
edge  of  Mount  Sion  as  &r  as  the  present  garden  of 
the  Armenian  Convent ;  and  the  decorated  towers  of 
this  part  of  the  wall,  which  was  spared  by  the  Ro- 
mans when  they  levelled  the  remainder  of  tbe  city, 
seem  to  have  transmitted  their  name  to  modem 
times,  ss  the  west  fi-ont  of  tbe  city  wall  at  this  part 
is  called  ^irotA  Ghaaeh,  Le.  The  Towert  of  Gaza. 

(5)  As  the  Xgtlue  is  mentioned  next  to  tbe 
Hippicns  by  Josephus,  in  his  description  of  the  north 
wall  of  the  Upper  City,  it  may  be  well  to  proceed  at 
once  to  that;  defraring  the  consideration  of  the  Gato 
Geimath,  which  obviously  occarred  between  the  two^ 
until  we  cone  to  the  Second  Wall  The  Xystos  is 
properly  a  covered  portico  attached  to  tbe  Greek 
Gymnasium,  which  commonly  had  uncovered  walks 
connected  with  iL  (^Dict.  Ant.  p.  580.)  As 
tbe  Jerusalem  Xystus  was  a  place  where  publio 
meetings  were  occasionally  convened  {Bell.  Jud.  ii. 
6.  §  3),  it  must  be  understood  to  be  a  wide  pnblio 
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jnmenade,  tfaongfa  not  necessarily  connected  with  * 
gTmnasiom,  bat  perhaps  rather  vrith  another  palace 
which  occnpied  "  this  extremity  of  the  Upper  City;" 
for  the  name  was  given  also  to  a  terraced  walk  with 
colonnades  attached  to  Roman  yiUas.  (Yltmr.  T.  1 1 .) 

(6)  The  Houta  of  the  Awnanaeau  was  aborethe 
Xystos,  and  was  apparently  occa]Hed  as  a  paUce  by 
the  Younger  Agrippa;  Tor,  when  be  addressed  the 
mnHitode  assembled  in  the  Xystos,  he  placed  his 
sister  Berenice  in  the  honse  of  the  Asmonaeans,  that 
■he  might  be  visible  to  them.    (B.  J.  L  c.) 

(7)  The  Cimtemn/.  At  the  Xystus  we  are  told 
a  auueuoj/  (y^^pa)  joined  the  Temple  to  the  Upper 
City,  and  one  of  the  Temple  gates  opened  on  to  tiiis 
causeway.  That  the  yi^vpa  was  a  causeway  and 
not  a  bridge,  is  evident  from  the  expression  of  Jo- 
sephns  in  another  passage,  where  he  says  that  the 
valley  was  mtermpted  or  filled  up,  for  the  passage 
(t^i  ^ipceffoi  ttt  SfoSof  ix(t\iiii/i4yris,  AnL  zv. 
11.  §  5.).  As  the  Tyropoeon  divided  the  Upper 
from  the  Lower  City,  and  the  Temple  Mount  was 
attached  to  the  Lower,  it  is  obTions  that  the  Tyro- 
poeon  is  the  valley  hers  mentioned.  This  earth- 
wall  or  embankment,  was  the  work  of  Solomon, 
and  is  the  only  monument  of  that  great  king  in 
Jerusalem  that  can  be  certainly  sud  to  have  escaped 
the  ravages  of  time;  for  it  exists  to  the  present  day, 
serving  the  same  purpose  to  the  Mahometans  as 
formerly  to  the  Jews :  the  approach  to  the  Mosk 
wolosure  from  the  Bazaars  passes  over  this  cause- 
iray,  which  is  therefore  the  most  frequented  thoiough- 
£tre  in  the  city.  (Williams,  Holg  City,  vcd.  iL 
]>p.  392  -  397,  and  note,  ppw  601 — 607.) 

It  is  highly  probable  that  the  Xystus  was  nothing 
else  than  the  wide  promenade  over  this  mound, 
•domed  with  a  covered  cloister  between  the  trees, 
with  which  the  Rabbinical  traditions  assure  us  that 
Solomon's  causeway  was  shaded.  It  is  clear  that 
the  north  wall  of  the  Upper  City  must  have  crossed 
the  valley  by  this  causeway  to  the  Gste  Shaliecheth, 
which  is  explained  to  mean  the  Gate  of  the  Embank- 
ment   (1  Chron.  zxvi.  16.) 

(8)  The  Council- Chember  {0ov\ii,  0ou\(vTri. 
pur')  is  the  next  pkce  mentioned  on  the  northern 
line  of  wall,  as  the  point  where  it  joined  the  western 
portico  of  the  Temple.  And  it  is  remarkable  that 
the  corresponding  office  in  the  modem  town  occupies 
the  same  site;  the  Mehkemeh,  or  Coandl-Chamba'  of 
the  Judicial  Divan,  being  now  found  immediately 
outside  the  Gate  of  the  Chain,  at  the  end  of  the 
oanseway,  corresponding  in  position  to  the  Shalie- 
cheth of  the  Scriptures. 

We  have  now  to  trace  the  wall  of  the  Upper  City 
in  the  opposite  direction  from  the  same  point,  viz. 
the  Hippie  Tower  at  the  KW.  angle.  The  points 
noticed  are  comparatively  few.  "  It  first  ran  sonth- 
ward  (i.  e.  with  a  western  aspect),  through  a  place 
called  Bethso,  to  the  Gate  of  the  Essenes;  then, 
tnming  E.,  it  ran  (with  a  southern  aspect)  above 
the  fountain  of  Siloam;  thence  it  bent  northward, 
and  ran  (with  an  eastern  aspect)  to  the  Pool  of 
Solomon,  and  extending  as  &r  as  a  place  called 
Ophla,  was  joined  to  the  eastern  cloister  of  the 
Temple." 

ii.  On  the  We$t  /Vonfneither  of  the  names  which 
oocnr  are  found  again  in  the  notices  of  the  city:  but 
Bethso  may  safely  be  assigned  to  the  site  of  the 
garden  of  the  Annenian  Convent,  and  the  Gate  of 
the  Essenes  may  be  fixed  to  a  spot  not  very  far 
from  the  SW.  comer  of  the  modem  city,  a  little  to 
the  W.  of  the  Tomb  of  David,  near  which  a  re- 
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markable  ridge  seems  still  to  indicate  the  foimda- 
tirais  of  the  ancient  city  wall. 

iii.  Along  the  south  face  of  the  Upper  City  tiia 
old  wall  may  still  be  traced,  partly  by  scarped  rock- 
and  partly  by  foundations  of  the  ancient  wall,  which 
have  served  as  a  qoarry  for  the  repairs  of  the  neigh- 
bouring boildinga  for  many  ages.  Its  course  from 
this  point  to  the  Temple  is  very  difBcnlt  to  deter- 
mine, as  the  steep  declivity  to  the  Tyropoeon  would 
make  it  extremely  inconvenient  to  cany  the  wall  in 
a  straight  line,  while,  on  the  contrary,  the  absence 
of  all  notice  of  any  deviation  from  a  direct  line  in  a 
description  in  which  the  angles  are  nniformly  noted, 
would  seem  to  imply  that  there  was  no  such  deflec- 
tion in  its  eonne.  As  it  is  clear,  however,  that  the 
Upper  City  was  entirely  enoompaissed  with  a  wall  of 
its  own,  nowhere  notioed  by  Josephns,  except  so  &r 
as  it  was  oranddent  with  the  outer  wall,  it  may  be 
safely  conjectnred  that  this  east  wall  of  the  Upper 
City  followed  the  brow  of  the  ridge  from  the  south- 
east angk  of  the  Hill  Sion,  along  a  line  nearly  co- 
incident with  the  aqueduct;  while  the  main  wall  con- 
tinned  its  easterly  course  down  the  steep  slope  of 
Sion,  acrtos  the  valley  of  the  Tyropoeon,  not  iar 
from  its  mouth, — a  little  above  the  Pool  of  Siloam, — 
and  then  up  the  ridge  Ophel,  until  it  reached  the 
brow  of  the  eastern  valley.  It  may  serve  to  coun- 
tenance this  theory  to  observe,  that  in  the  accoiuit 
of  this  wall  in  Nehemiah  there  is  mention  of  "  the 
stairs  that  go  down  from  the  ci^  of  David,"  by 
which  stairs  also  the  procession  went  np  when  en- 
compassing the  citf  wall.     (iiL  1 5,  xii.  37.) 

iv.  The  furtlier  course  of  the  old  wall  to  the 
eastem  cloister  of  the  Temple  is  equally  obscure,  as 
the  several  points  specified  in  the  description  are  not 
capable  of  identifio^on  by  any  other  notices.  These 
are  the  Pool  of  Solomon  and  a  place  called  Ophla,  in 
the  description  already  cited,  to  which  may  be  added, 
from  an  incidental  notice,  Uie  Basilica  of  Grapte  or 
Monobazus.  (£.  J.  v.  8.  §  1.) 

The  Pool  of  Solomon  has  been  sometimes  iden- 
tified with  the  Fountain  of  the  Virgin,  from  which 
the  Pool  of  Siloam  is  supplied,  and  sumetimos 
with  that  very  pool  Both  solutions  are  nnsatis- 
fustorj,  for  Siloam  would  scarcely  be  mentioned  a 
second  time  in  the  same  passage  under  another 
name,  and  the  fountain  in  question  cannot,  with  any 
propriety,  be  called  a  pool. 

The  place  called  C^tJUa  —  in  Scripture  O/^el  — 
is  commonly  supposed  to  be  the  southern  spur  of 
the  Temple  Mount,  a  narrow  rocky  ridge  extending 
down  to  Siloam.  But  it  is  more  certain  that  it  is 
used  in  a  restricted  sense  in  this  passage,  than  that 
it  is  ever  extended  to  the  whole  ridge.  (See  Ho^ 
Citg,  vol.  ii.  p.  365,  note  7.)  It  was  apparently  a 
huge  fortified  building,  to  the  south  of  the  Temple, 
connected  with  an  outlying  tower  {Nehem.  iii.  27, 
28),  and  probably  situated  near  the  southern  extre- 
mity of  the  present  area  of  the  Mosk  of  Omar.  And 
the  massive  angle  of  ancient  masoniy  at  the  SE. 
comer  of  the  endoeure,  "  impending  over  the  Valley 
of  Jehoshaphat,  which  here  actoally  bends  south- 
west round  the  comer,  having  a  depth  of  about 
130  feet,"  may  possibly  have  belonged  to  the  "  out- 
lying tower,"  as  it  presents  that  appearance  within 
(H.  C.  vd.  ii.  pp.  311,317).  It  is  dear,  in  any  casa, 
that  the  wall  under  consideration  must  have  joined 
the  eastem  doister  of  the  Temple  somewhen)  to  the 
north  of  this  angle,  as  the  bend  in  tb«  valley  indi- 
cated by  Dr.  Robinson  would  hare  preduded  the 
possibili^  of  a  junction  at  this  angle. 
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8.  ITu  Second  WaU,  md  tit  Lower  Citg.—Tht 
aceounc  of  the  Kccnd  irall  in  Josephm,  is  yerj 
netgn.  H«  menij  ujs  that  it  begmn  at  the  Gate 
Geonatli,  •  place  in  the  old  wall ;  and,  after  en- 
eDmpMeing  the  Lower  Citjr,  had  iti  tenniaatitm  at 
the  Fortreas  Antonia.* 

There  is  here  no  cine  to  the  poeitian  rf  the  Gate 
Geimath.  It  is,  howerer,  qnite  eert«n  that  it  was 
between  the  Hippie  Tower  and  the  Xjttm;  and  the 
Botth-west  angle  of  the  Upper  Citj  was  oeeopied  hj 
the  extennTe  palace  of  Herod  the  Great,  and  its 
imposing  towers  stood  on  the  north  firont  of  this  old 
wall,  where  a  rocky  crest  rose  to  the  height  of  SO 
cabits,  which  wonM  of  coarse  prednde  the  possibilit; 
gf  as  exit  from  the  citf  for  some  distance  to  the  east 
ef  the  tower.  Other  incidental  notices  make  it  clear 
tliat  there  was  a  eonsidenible  space  between  the 
third  and  the  second  wall  at  their  aoathem  quarter, 
ewnparstTrely  ftee  {iom  bnildings,  and,  conseqaently,  a 
canaiderable  part  of  the  north  wall  of  the  Upper  City 
aaprotacted  hy  the  second  wall: — e.  g.  Cestius, 
baring  taken  the  onter  wall,  encamped  within  the 
Kew  Citx,  in  fitnt  of  the  Bojal  Palace  (£  J.  ii.  19. 
{  5) ;  Titns  attacked  the  onter  wall  in  its  soatfaem 
put,  "  both  becaose  it  was  lower  there  than  else- 
whece,  inasmnch  ss  this  part  of  the  New  City  was 
maif  inhabited,  and  aSnded  an  easy  passage  to 
the  thiid  (or  inmost)  wall,  throagh  which  Titns 
bad  h<^  to  take  the  Upper  City"  (y.  6.  §  2). 
Accodingly,  when  the  legions  had  carried  the  outer 
and  the  aeeond  wall,  a  hmk  was  raised  against  the 
aoctbeni  mil  of  Sion  at  a  pool  called  Amygdalon, 
mi  another  aboat  thirty  enbits  from  it,  at  the  high- 
priest's  monnment.''  The  Almond  Pool  is  no  doubt 
identical  with  the  tank  that  still  exists  at  no  great 
ditaace  from  the  modem  itntress;  and  the  monn- 
ment  most,  therefore,  have  been  some  SO  feet  to 
the  east  of  this,  also  in  the  angle  fanned  by  the 
north  wall  of  the  Ui^er  City  and  the  southern  part 
oftheaeoand  walL 

Thoe  is  the  head  of  an  old  archway  still  existing 
abate  a  heap  of  mins,  at  a  point  aboat  half  way 
between  the  Hippie  Tower  and  the  north-west  angle 
ef  Honnt  Sioo,  where  a  slight  depresnon  in  that 
bin  brings  it  nearly  to  a  lerel  with  the  declivity 
to  the  north.  Tliis  woold  afiind  a  good  starting- 
point  ftr  the  seeiBid  wall,  tnuxs  of  which  may  still 
be  diacorered  in  a  line  north  of  this,  qnite  to  the 
Tti-^*""*  gate  where  are  two  chambers  of  ancient 
and  Toy  massire  masouy,  which  appear  to  hare 
tanked  an  old  gate  of  the  second  wall  at  its  weakest 
put,  iriieie  it  crossed  the  ralley  of  the  Tyropoeon. 
Fnm  thia  gate,  the  second  wall  probably  fcdlowed 
the  line  <rf  the  present  city  wall  to  a  point  near  the 
6tfe  of  Herod,  now  bkieked  np;  whence  it  was 
carried  along  the  brow  of  the  hill  to  the  north-east 
angle  of  the  fbrtress  Antonia,  which  occupied  a  con- 
■dcnble  space  on  theJiorth-west  of  the  Temple  area, 
in  eonueetiop  with  which  it  will  be  described  below. 

3.  The  TUr*  Watt,  emd  the  Nev  C>^.  — The 
thiid  wall,  which  enclosed  a  Toy  considerable  space 
to  the  north  of  the  old  dty,  was  the  work  of  Herod 
Agrii^  the  Elder,  and  was  only  commenced  about 
flMy  yoais  befine  the  destmctian  of  Jerusalem,  and 
■enr  eompletad  aoeotding  to  the  original  design,  in 
OBseqaeDoe  of  the  jealoosy  of  the  Boman  gOTem- 
BBit.  The  blowing  is  Josephns's  accoont:  — 
"  This  thiid  wall  Agrippa  draw  round  the  super- 
added dty,  which  waa  ^  exposed.  It  oommenced 
at  the  Tower  HiHseoSt  from  whence  it  extended  to 
(he  Borthem  qnaitcr,  as  tw  as  the  Tower  Paqdiiiias ; 
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then,  passing  opposite  to  the  Monuments  of  Hdena, 
and  being  produced  throagh  the  Bcyal  Cares,  it 
bent,  at  the  angular  tower,  by  the  monument  called 
the  Fuller's,  and,  joining  the  old  wall,  terminated  at 
the  Talley  of  the  Kedron."  It  was  commenced  with 
stones  SO  enbits  long  and  10  wide,  and  was  raised 
by  the  Jews  to  the  height  of  3S  enbits,  with  the 
battlemeats. 

(I)  As  the  site  of  the  Hipfie  Tower  has  been 
already  fixed,  the  first  point  to  be  noticed  m  this 
third  wall  is  the  Peephiu  Tower,  which,  Josephns 
informs  ns,  was  the  most  wonderful  pert  cf  this 
great  work,  sitnated  at  its  north-west  quarter,  over 
against  Hippions,  octagonal  in  fonn,  70  cubits  in 
height,  commanlmg  a  view  of  Arabia  towards  the 
east,  of  the  Mediterranean  towards  tiis  west,  and  of 
the  ntnwet  limits  of  the  Hebrew  poesessioas.  The 
site  of  this  tower  is  still  mariced,  by  its  massiTe 
foundations,  at  the  spot  indicated  in  tiie  plan;  and 
conaiderable  remaina  of  the  wall  that  connected  it 
with  the  Hippie  Tower  are  to  be  traced  along  the 
brow  of  the  ridge  that  shnts  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  valley  of  Hinman,  and  ahnost  in  a  Une  with  the 
modem  wall.  At  the  highest  point  of  that  ridge 
the  octagonal  ground-plan  <£  the  tower  may  be  seen, 
and  a  large  dstem  in  the  midst  of  the  mins  further 
confirms  their  identity,  ss  we  are  informed  that  the 
towen  vrere  famished  with  reservoin  for  the  rain 
water. 

(a)  The  next  point  msntioiMd  is  the  JfaawiMntt 
ofHeieiM,  which,  we  are  elsewhere  told,  were  three 
pyramids,  sitnated  at  a  distance  of  3  stadia  from 
the  city.  {AfU.  xx.  3.  §  3.)  About  a  century  Utsr 
(a.  d.  174)  Pansanias  speaks  of  the  tomb  of  Helena, 
in  the  dty  of  Solyma,  as  having  a  door  so  oon- 
stmcted  as  to  open  by  mechanical  contrivance,  at  a 
cerbun  hour,  one  day  in  the  year.  Being  thus 
opened,  it  doees  again  of  itself  after  a  short  in- 
terval ;  and,  shonld  yoa  attempt  to  open  it  at  another 
time,  yoa  would  break  the  door  before  yon  could  sac- 
ceed.  (Pans.  viii.  16.)  The  pyramids  are  next  men- 
tioned by  Eosebins  {HitL  EccUt.  ii.  1 3),  as  remark- 
able mcmomental  pillars  still  shown  in  the  suburbs 
of  Jerusalem;  and  St.  Jerome,  a  eentniy  later,  tes- 
tified that  they  still  stood.  (EpuL  ad  FuitoeUum, 
Op.  torn.  iv.  para  IL  p.  673.)  The  latest  notice  ia 
that  of  an  Amenian  writer  in  the  6th  century,  who 
describes  the  tomb  as  a  remaricable  monument  before 
the  gates  of  Jerusalem.  (ftft>4rmeii.lib.ii.cap.32.) 
Notwithstanding  these  repeated  notices  of  the  sepol- 
chral  monuments  of  the  queen  of  Adiabene,  it  is  not 
now  possible  to  fix  their  podtica  with  any  degree  of 
certainty,  some  srchaeok)gists  assigning  them  to  the 
Tombs  rf  the  Kmgs  (BoUnson,  Bib.  Set.  vol.  L 
pp.  465,  539 — 538),  othen  to  the  Tombs  of  the 
Martyn,  aboat  f  of  a  mile  to  the  west  of  the 
fomier.  (Sohnltz,  Jemudem,  pp.  63 — 67 ;  Do 
Sanlcy,  tom.  ii.  pp.  326,  3S7.)  A  point  halfway 
between  these  two  monuments  would  ssem  to  answer 
better  to  the  ioddental  notices  of  the  moiuments, 
and  they  may  with  great  probability  be  fixed  to  a 
rocky  court  on  the  right  of  the  road  to  NMSammil, 
where  then  are  several  excavated  tombs.  Oppodte 
the  McDumenta  of  Helena  waa  the  Gate  d'  the 
Women  in  the  third  wall,  which  is  mentioned  mors 
than  once,  and  mnst  have  been  between  the  NaUos 
road  and  the  Paephine  Tower. 

(3)  1%»  Btgci  Catet  is  the  next  point  men- 
tiooed  oo  the  tUrd  waU.  They  are,  donhtlees,  iden- 
tical with  the  remarkable  and  extoiuve  excavatioos 
stiU  called  the  Tombs  of  tb«  Kings,  most  probably 
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the  nme  vrhich  are  elsewhere  called  the  Honnment 
of  Herod,  and,  from  the  character  of  their  decora- 
tions, may  very  well  be  ascribed  to  the  Herodian  period. 
H.  de  Saulcx  has  lately  added  to  cmr  preTioua  in- 
formation concerning  them,  and,  by  a  kind  of  ex- 
hansting  process,  he  endeavoors  to  pcOTe  that  they 
eould  have  been  no  other  than  the  tombs  of  David 
and  the  early  kings  of  Judah,  which  have  always 
hitherto  been  placed  on  Mount  Sion,  where  the  tra- 
ditionary site  is  still  guarded  by  the  Modems. 
(Voyn^e  m  Syrit,  torn.  ii.  pp.  S28 — ^381.) 

(4)  The  Fuller's  monument  is  the  last-mentioned 
point  on  the  new  wall,  and,  as  an  angular  tower 
occupied  this  site,  thb  monument  mnst  have  been 
at  the  north-east  angle  of  the  New  City;  probably  one 
of  the  many  rock  graves  cut  in  the  perpendicnlar 
ftce  of  the  Valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  near  one  of  which 
Dr.  Schultz  has  deecribed  the  fgandations  of  a  tower. 
(Jenualem,  pp.  S3,  S4.)  .The  Monument  of  the 
Fuller  probably  gave  its  name  to  the  Fuller's  field, 
which  is  mentioned  by  the  prophet  Isaiah  as  the 
spot  near  which  the  Assyrian  army  under  Babshakeh 
encamped  (xxxvi.  2,  vii.  3) ;  and  the  traditionaiy 
site  of  the  camp  of  the  Assyrians,  which  we  shall 
find  mentioned  by  Joaejdins,  in  his  account  of  the 
siege,  was  certainly  sitnated  in  this  quarter.  From 
this  north-east  angle  the  third  wall  followed  the  brow 
of  the  Valley  of  Jehoshaphat  nntil  it  reached  the 
wall  of  the  Outer  Temple  at  its  north-east  angle. 

Having  thus  completed  the  cucuit  of  the  walls,  as 
deecribed  by  Josephus,  and  endeavoured  to  fix  the 
various  points  mentioned  in  his  descripticm  (which 
furnishes  the  most  numerous  topographical  notices 
now  extant  of  ancient  Jerusalem),  we  shall  bo  in  a 
condition  to  understand  the  most  important  his- 
torical facts  of  its  interesting  and  chequered  history, 
when  we  have  farther  taken  a  brief  survey  of  the 
Temple.  But,  first,  a  singular  and  perplexing  dis- 
crepancy most  be  noticed  between  the  genenl  and 
the  detailed  statements  of  the  historian,  as  to  the 
extent  of  the  ancient  city;  for,  while  he  states  the 
circuit  of  the  entire  city  to  be  no  more  than  33  stadia, 
or  4  Roman  miles  pbu  1  stadium,  the  spedficatioa 
of  the  measnn  of  the  wall  of  Agrippa  alone  gives, 
on  the  lowest  computation,  an  excess  of  12  stadia, 
or  1}  mile,  over  that  of  the  entire  city  1 — for  it  bad 
90  towers,  20  cubits  wide,  at  intervals  of  200  cubits. 
No  satisiiictory  solutioa  of  this  difficulty  has  yet 
been  discovered. 

IV.  Tm  TEim;B  Modkt. 

The  Temple  Mount,  called  in  Scripture  the  Moon- 
tain  of  the  Lord's  House,  and  Moriah  (2  Chron,  iii.  1 ), 
is  situated  at  the  south-east  of  the  city,  and  is  easily 
identified  with  the  site  of  the  Dome  of  the  Mosk-in 
modem  Jerusalem.  It  was  originally  a  third  hill  of 
the  Old  City,  over  against  Acra,  but  separated  from 
it  by  a  broad  ravine,  which,  however,  was  filled  up 
by  the  Asmoiiaean  princes,  so  that  these  two  hilb 
became  one,  and  are  generally  so  reckoned  by  the 
historian.    (£.  J.  v.  4.) 

1.  The  Outer  Omrt. — The  Temple,  in  the  widest 
rignification  of  the  word  (ji  iffi'),  consisted  of  two 
courts,  one  within  the  other,  though  the  inner  one 
is  sometimes  subdivided,  and  distributed  into  four 
other  courts.  The  area  of  the  Outer  Court  was  in 
great  part  artificial,  for  the  natural  level  space  on 
the  summit  of  the  mount  being  found  too  confined 
for  the  Temple,  with  its  inmnnding  chambers, 
courts,  and  cloisters,  was  gndoally  increased  by 
mechanical  expedients.    Th^  extension  was  com> 
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menced  by  Solomcn,  who  raised  from  the  depth  of 
the  eastern  valley  a  wall  of  enormous  stones,  bound 
together  with  lead,  within  which  he  rused  a  bank 
of  earth  to  a  level  with  the  native  rock.  On  this  Was 
erected  a  cloister,  which,  witli  its  snocessoni,  always 
retained  the  name  of  "  Solomon's  Porch."  (aroii 
SoAo/ravor,  SL  John,  x.  23;  AeU,  iii.  II,  v.  12.) 
This  process  of  enlarging  the  court  by  artificial 
embankments  was  continued  by  successive  kings; 
but  particularly  by  Herod  the  Great,  who,  when  he 
reconstructed  the  Temple  Proper  (nuii),  enlarged  the 
Outer  Court  to  doable  its  former  size,  and  adorned 
it  with  stately  dojsters.  {Ant.  xv.  11.  §  5.)  Of 
these,  the  Royal  Porch,  on  the  south,  was  the  most 
remarkable  of  all  his  magnificent  works.  It  consisted 
of  four  rows  of  Corinthian  ednmns,  distribnted  into 
a  central  nave  and  lateral  aisles;  the  aisles  being 
30  Ast  in  width  and  SO  in  height,  and  the  navs 
half  as  wide  again  as  the  aisles,  and  donble  their 
height,  rising  into  a  clerestory  of  unusually  larga 
]»t>portions.  The  other  cloisters  wera  double,  and 
their  total  width  only  30  cubits.  To  this  Outer 
Court  there  were  fbnr  gates  on  the  west,  towards 
the  dty,  and  one  on  each  of  the  other  sides;  of 
which  that  on  the  east  is  still  remaining,  commonly 
called  the  Oolden  Gate. 

2.  Tin  Inner  Comrt — The  Inner  Temple  (Ifpir') 
was  separated  from  the  Outer  by  a  stone  wall  (^poy. 
fuit,  see  Ephet.  ii.  14)  3  cubits  in  height,  on  which 
stood  pilars  at  equal  distances,  with  inscriptiona, 
in  Greek  and  Latin,  prohibiting  aliens  from  accesa. 
To  this  court  there  was  an  ascent  of  fourteen  steps, 
then  a  level  space  of  10  cubits,  and  then  a  further 
ascent  of  five  steps  to  the  gates,  of  which  there  were 
four  on  the  north  and  south  sides,  and  two  on  ths 
east,  but  none  oo  the  west,  where  stood  the  Sanetoary 
(rait). 

Tin  place  of  the  Altar,  m  front  of  the  mis,  ia 
determined  with  the  utmost  precision  by  the  ex- 
istence in  the  Sacred  Rock  of  the  Moslems,  under 
their  venerated  dome,  of  the  very  cesspool  and  drain 
of  the  Jewish  altar,  which  furnishes  a  key  to  the 
restoration  of  the  whole  Temple,  the  dimensiona  of 
which,  in  all  its  parts,  are  given  in  minute  detail  in 
the  treatise  call«l  Hiddoth  (i.  e.  measures),  oie  of 
the  very  ancient  documents  contained  ip  the  Mishna. 
The  drain  communicating  with  this  cesspool,  thrtmgli 
which  the  blood  ran  off  into  the  Kedron,  was  at 
the  south-west  angle  of  the  Altar;  and  there  was  a 
trap  connected  with  this  cave,  1  cubit  square  (com- 
monly closed  with  a  marble  slab),  throagh  which  a 
men  occasionally  descended  to  cleanse  it  and  to  clear 
obstructions.  Both  the  drain  and  the  trap  are  to  bs 
seen  in  the  rock  at  this  day. 

The  Altar  was  32  cubits  square  at  its  base,  bat 
gradually  contracted,  so  that  ita  hearth  was  only 
24  cnbits  square.  It  was  IS  cubits  high,  and  had  an 
ascent  by  an  inclmed  plane  on  the  south  side,  SS 
cubits  long  and  16  wide. 

Between  the  Altar  and  the  porch  of  the  Templ« 
was  a  space  of  82  cubits,  riring  m  a  gentle  ascent 
by  steps  to  the  vestibule,  the  door  of  which  iras 
40  cubits  high  and  20  wide.  The  total  length  of 
the  Holy  House  itself  was  only  100  culnts,  and  this 
was  subdivided  into  three  parts:  the  Prooans  II, 
the  Sanctuary  40,  the  Holy  of  Holies  20,  aUowing 
29  cubits  fbr  the  partition  walla  and  a  small  chamber 
behind  (i.  e.  weet  of)  the  Most  Holy  pbee.  The 
total  width  of  the  bnildiiig  was  70  cnbits;  of  whicb 
the  Sanctuary  only  oooopM  90,  the  ronainder  being 
distribatcd  into  side  dtambars,  in  three  stories,  aa. 
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ligtai  to  nriooa  nses.  The  Pnmaiu  was,  however, 
30  cubits  wider,  15  on  the  north,  and  19  on  the 
soatfa,  giving  it  a  total  length  of  100  cubits,  wliich, 
with  a  width  ef  only  11  cabite,  must  have  pre- 
eeoted  the  proportions  of  a  Narthez  in  a  Bjzantine 
charch.  Its  interior  height  was  90  cubits,  and, 
while  the  chambers  on  the  tides  of  the  Temple  rose 
only  to  the  height  of  60  cabits,  there  was  an  ad- 
ditiooal  storjr  of  40  cabits  above  the  Sanctnaiy, 
also  occupied  by  chambers,  liang  into  a  clerestory 
sf  the  same  elevation  as  the  vestibule. 

The  front  of  the  Temple  was  plated  with  gold, 
and  ie6ected  back  the  beams  of  the  rising  sun  with 
dulling  eSect;  and,  where  it  was  not  encrusted 
with  gold,  it  was  ezoaedingly  white.  Some  of  the 
stones  al  which  it  was  constructed  were  45  cubits 
long,  5  deep,  and  6  vride. 

East  of  the  Altar  was  the  Coort  of  the  Friests, 
135  cabits  long  and  1 1  wide ;  and,  east  of  that 
agam,  was  the  Court  of  Israel,  of  the  same  dimen- 
siooa.  East  of  this  was  the  Court  of  the  Women, 
135  cohits  tqnaie,  considerably  below  the  level  of 
the  Annar,  to  which  there  was  an  ascent  of  15 
itmicircalar  steps  to  the  magnificent  gates  of  Corin- 
thian bnus,  50  cuUts  in  height,  with  doors  of  40 
cnbita,  so  pcnderons  that  tlugr  oonM  with  diffi- 
eolty  be  shut  by  30  men,  the  spontaoeons  open- 
ing of  which  was  one  of  the  portents  of  the  ap- 
praachiog  destruction  of  the  Temple,  mentioned  by 
Jeeephos  (BeU.  Jud.  vi  fi.  §  3),  and  repeated  by 
Tacitus  (,HuL  r.  13). 

Thna  mnch  most  suffice  for  this  most  venented 
seat  of  the  Heloew  wvship  finom  the  age  of  Solomon 
mtil  the  final  destruction  of  the  Jewish  polity.  Bat, 
io  order  to  complete  the  survey,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  notice  the  Acropolis,  which  occupied  the  north- 
west angle  <d  the  Temple  endosun,  and  which  was, 
says  the  historian,  the  fortress  of  this  Temple,  as  the 
Tcm|de  was  of  tin  dty.  Its  original  name  was 
Baiis,  until  Herod  the  Great,  having  greatly  en- 
laiged  and  beautified  it,  changed  its  name  to  Antonia, 
in  honour  of  his  friend  Mark  Antony.  It  combined 
Urn  strength  of  a  castle  with  the  magnificence  of  a 
palace,  and  was  like  a  city  in  extent, — comprehend- 
ing within  its  walls  not  only  spadons  apartments, 
bu  coarts  and  '•■mpng  ground  for  soldiers.  It  was 
situated  on  an  elevated  rock,  which  vras  £iced  with 
slab*  of  smooth  stone,  upon  which  was  raised  a 
bieastworic  of  3  cubits  high,  within  which  was  the 
buildiic  riung  to  >  hdght  of  40  cubits.  It  had 
tamts  at  its  tan  cotneis,  three  of  them  50  cnlnts 
high,  bat  that  at  the  south-east  angle  was  70  cabits, 
aad  commanded  a  view  of  the  whole  Temple.  It 
commamicated  with  the  northem  and  westeni  dcnsten 
of  the  Tempie  at  the  angle  of  the  arta,  by  flights  of 
steps  for  the  cgnvenieoBe  of  the  garrison  which  usually 
ocenpied  this  commanding  position;  and  it  is  a  n>- 
narkabie  and  interesting  coinddeoce,  that  the  site  of 
the  official  reaideDoe  of  the  Boman  procurator  and  his 
guard  is  now  ocenpied  hf  the  Straij/tti,  or  official 
reaUenee  of  the  Turkish  Fasha  and  his  guard ;  for 
then  can  he  no  question  of  the  identity  of  the  site, 
siaea  the  native  nek  here,  as  atHippicus,  still  remtuns 
to  attest  the  fidehty  of  the  Jewish  historian.  The 
ro^  a  hen  "  «ot  perpendicularly  to  an  extent  of 
SO  feet  in  some  parts;  while  within  the  area  also,  in 
the  diieetkn  of  the  Mosk,  a  cansiderable  portion  of 
the  nek  haa  been  cot  away  "  to  the  general  levd  of 
the  cnckenn  (Bartlett,  Walks  aboiu  Jenaalem, 
ppi  156, 174, 175);  so  that  the  /Senujfoi,  or  govera- 
booss,  actoaOy  "nets  upon  a  predpce  of 
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rock  which  formerly  swept  down  ahmptly,  and  has 
obviously  been  cut  away  to  form  the  levd  bdow, 
which  also  bears  marks  of  having  been  scarped." 

The  fortiees  was  protected  towards  Bezetha  by 
an  artificial  fosse,  so  as  to  pevent  its  foundations 
£n>m  being  assailed  from  that  quarter.  This  fosse 
has  only  lately  been  filled  in. 

It  is  certain,  from  several  passages,  that  the  for^ 
tress  Antonia  did  not  cover  the  whole  ik  the  northern 
front  of  the  Temple  area;  and,  aa  the  second  wall, 
that  endrded  the  Lower  City,  ended  at  the  fortress, 
it  is  clear  that  this  wall  could  not  have  coincided 
with  the  modem  wall  at  the  north-east  quarter  of 
the  modem  dty.  It  is  demonstrable,  from  seven! 
allnsions  and  historical  notices,  that  then  most  have 
been  a  connderahle  space  between  the  second  and 
third  wall  on  the  northem  firont  of  the  Temple  ana. 
(Williama,  Bolg  Cilg,  vol.  il  pp.  348—353.) 

V.  HisrOKT. 

The  andent  histoiy  of  Jerusalem  may  be  craw 
venienUy  divided  into  four  periods.  1.  The  Ca- 
naanitiah,  or  Amorite.  2.  The  Hebnw,  or  Anta- 
Babylonian.  3.  The  Jewish,  or  Fost-Babykoian. 
4.  The  Roman,  or  dassicah 

1.  Of  these,  the  first  may  daim  the  fullest 
notice  here,  as  the  sources  of  information  conceraing 
it  are  mnch  lees  generally  known  or  read  than  those 
of  the  hiter  periods,  and  anything  that  relates  to  the 
remote  histoiy  of  that  venerable  dty  cannot  but  be 
full  of  interest  to  the  antiquarian,  no  less  than  to  the 
Christian  student. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  learned  an  divided  in 
opinion  as  to  the  identity  of  the  Salem  of  Udchi- 
zedek  with  the  Jerusalem  of  Sacred  History.  The 
writor  of  a  very  learned  and  interesting  Beview  of 
the  Second  Edition  of  the  Holy  City,  which  appeared 
in  the  Ckrittum  Remanbrtmcer  (vd.  zviiL  October, 
1849),  may  be  said  to  hare  demonstrated  that  iden- 
tity by  a  cloee  critical  analysis  of  all  the  passages 
in  which  the  circumstances  an  allnded  to;  and  has 
further  shown  it  to  be  highly  probable  that  this 
patriarch  waa  identical,  not  wiUi  Shem,  as  has  been 
sometimes  supposed,  but  with  Heber,  the  son  of 
Peleg,  from  whom  the  Und  of  Canaan  had  obtained 
the  name  of  the  "  land  of  the  Hebrews"  or  Heberites, 
SS  early  as  the  days  of  Joseph's  deportation  to  Egypt. 
(fiat,  zh  15.) 

But  the  duddatton  which  the  early  histoiy  of 
Jerusalem  receives  from  the  monuments  of  Egypt  is 
extremely  unportant  and  valuable,  as  lelatmg  to  a 
period  which  is  passed  over  in  silence  by  the  sacred 
historian ;  and  these  notices  are  well  collected  and 
arranged  in  the  review  referred  to,  being  borrowed 
from  Hr.  Osbura's  very  interestiog  work  entitled 
Egypt,  her  Tutimong  to  tkt  7'rtiw,  After  dting 
some  monuments  of  Sethos,  and  Sesostiis  his  sob, 
rdating  to  the  Jebusites,  the  writer  proceeds:— 
"  What  glimpses,  then,  do  we  obtain,  if  any,  of  the 
existence  of  such  a  dty  as  Jerusalem  during  the 
recorded  period  ?  Under  that  name,  of  course,  w* 
must  not  expect  to  find  it;  since  even  in  the  days  of 
Joehna  and  the  Judgea  it  is  so  called  by  antidpation. 
(J7%  City,  voL  L  p.  3,  note.)  But  then  is  a  dty 
which  stands  forth  with  a  very  marked  and  peculiar 
prominence  in  these  wan  of  the  kings  of  Egypt  with 
the  Jebusites,  Amorites,  and  neighbouring  nations. 
We  meet  with  it  first  as  a  fortrees  of  the  Amorites. 
Sethos  II.  is  engaged  in  besieging  it  It  is  situated 
on  a  hill,  and  strmgthened  with  two  tien  of  ram- 
parts.   The  inscription  sets  forth  that  it  is  in  the 
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land  of  Amor,  or  the  Amorite;  and  that  the  con- 
queror '  had  niade  bare  hia  right  arm  to  overcome 
the  chiefs  of  many  vailed  cities.'  This  imphes  that 
the  f<»t  in  qoestion,  the  name  of  which  is  inscribed 
upon  it,  was  the  chief  stronghold  of  the  nation. 
That  name,  when  translated  from  the  hieroglyphics 
into  Ck)ptic,  and  thence  into  Hebrew,  is  Chadash. 
The  next  notice  of  Chadash  belongs  to  the  leign  of 
Sesoetris,  and  connects  it  with  the  Jebnsite  nation. 
The  Ammonites  had  laid  si^e  to  the  city,  and  a 
joint  embassy  of  the  Jebositee  and  Hittites,  who 
were  then  tribatarj  to  Sesoettis,  entreat  him  to  come 
to  their  aid.  The  Egyptians  having  accordingly 
sailed  over  the  Dead  Sea,  met  with  anther  embawy, 
fiom  the  Zazims,  which  gave  further  particolais  of 
the  siege.  The  enemy  had  seized  on  the  fortified 
camps  erected  by  the  Egyptians  to  secure  their  hold 
over  the  country,  and  spread  terror  to  the  very  walls 
of  Chadash.  A  great  battle  is  fought  on  a  moun- 
tain to  the  sontb  of  the  city  of  Chadash.  The  in- 
scription further  describes  Chadash  as  being  in  the 
land  of  Hetb.  What,  then,  do  we  gather  from  these 
combined  notices?  Plainly  this,  that  Chadash  was 
a  city  of  the  first  importance,  both  in  a  military  and 
civil  point  of  view;  the  centre  of  interest  to  three  or 
four  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  Canaanitish  na- 
tions ;  in  a  word,  their  metropolis.  We  find  it 
moreover  placed,  by  one  inscription,  in  the  territory 
of  the  Amoiites,  by  another  in  that  of  the  Hittites, 
while  it  is  obvioosly  inhabited,  at  the  same  time,  by 
the  Jebnsites.  Now,  omitting  for  the  present  the 
consideration  of  tEe  Hittites,  this  is  the  exact  cha- 
racter and  condition  in  which  Jerusalem  appears  in 
Scripture  at  the  time  of  Joshua's  invasion.  Its  me- 
tropolitan character  is  evinced  by  the  lead  which 
Adoni-zedek,  its  king,  takes  in  Uie  confederacy  of 
the  Five  Kings ;  its  strength  as  a  fortress,  by  the  fact 
that  it  was  not  then  even  attempted  by  Joshua,  nor 
ever  taken  for  400  years  after.  And  while,  as  the 
royal  city  of  Adoni-zedek,  it  is  reckoned  among  the 
Amorite  possessiona,  it  is  no  less  distinctly  called 
Jebus  (Joih.  zv,  e,  xviii.  28;  Judg.  L  2I,xiz.  10) 
down  to  the  days  of  David ;  the  trutii  being,  ap- 
parently, that  the  Amorite  power  having  been  eittin- 
gnished  in  the  person  of  Adoni-zedek,  the  Jebusite 
thenceforth  obtained  the  ascendency  in  the  city  which 
the  two  nations  inhabited  in  common.  Nor  is  there 
any  difficulty  in  accounting,  from  Scripture,  <br  the 
share  assigned  by  die  monumenta  to  the  Hittites  in 
the  possession  of  the  dty;  for,  as  Mr.  Osbum  has 
observed,  the  tribes  of  the  Amorites  and  Hittites 
appear,  from  Scripture,  to  have  bordered  upon  each 
other.  The  city  was  probably,  therefore,  tiiuated 
at  a  point  where  tlie  possessions  of  the  three  tribes 
net.  Can  we,  then,  hesitate  to  identify  the  Chadash 
of  the  hieroglyphics  vrith  the  KdSirru  of  Herodetu, 
the  El-Ends  of  the  Araba,  the  Kadatha  of  the 
Syrians,  the '  Holy'  City?  The  only  shadow  of  an 
objection  that  appears  to  lie  against  it  is,  that,  strictly 
speaking,  the  name  should  be  not  Chadash,  bnt 
Kadash.  But  when  it  is  considered  that  the  name 
is  a  translation  out  of  Canaanitish  into  hieroglyphics, 
thence  into  Coptic,  and  thence  again  into  Hebrew, 
and  that  the  diSeience  between  j^  and  p  is,  after  all, 
but  small,  it  is  not  too  much  to  suppose  that 
Eadesh  is  what  is  really  Intended  to  be  represented. 
That  Jerusalem  should  be  known  to  the  Canaanites 
by  such  a  name  as  this,  denoting  it '  the  Holy,'  will 
not  seou  unreasonable,  if  we  bear  in  mind  what  has 
been  noticed  above  with  reference  to  the  title  Adoni- 
(edek;  and  the  fiict  forms  an  interesting  link,  con- 
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necting  the  Arabian  and  Syrian  name  ibr  the  city 
with  its  eariier  nomenclature,  and  confirming  the 
identity  of  Herodot^is's  Cadytis  with  Jerusalem. 
Mr.  Osbom  has  only  very  donbtingly  propounded 
(p.  66,  note)  the  view  we  have  underttdcen  to  defend. 
He  inclines  to  identify  Chadash  with  the  Hadashah, 
or  Addasa,  enumerated  among  the  southernmost 
cities  towards  the  border  of  Edom,  given  to  Jndali 
(Joth.  zv.  21)  from  among  the  Amorites'  posses- 
uons.  But  it  seems  incredible  that  we  should  never 
hear  again,  in  the  history  of  Joshua's  conquest,  of  so 
important  a  city  as  Chadash  evidently  was :  besides, 
Hadashah  seems  to  lie  too  fiu'  south.  We  presume 
Mr.  Osbum  wiH  not  be  otherwise  than  pleased  to 
find  the  more  interesting  view  supported  by  any 
arguments  which  bad  not  occurred  to  him.  And 
we  have  reserved  one  which  we  think  Aristotle  him- 
self would  allow  to  be  of  the  nature  of  a  Ttxiftiptor 
or  '  clinching  argument.'  It  is  a  geogra{^ical  ones. 
The  paintings  represent  Chadash  as  surrounded  by 
a  river  or  brook  on  three  rides ;  and  this  river  or 
brook  nms  into  the  Dead  Sea,  toward  the  northern 
port  of  it.  Surely,  nothing  could  more  accurately 
describe  the  very  remarkable  conformation  of  Jeru- 
salem; its  envircmment  on  the  east,  south,  and  west, 
by  the  waters  of  tHe  valleys  of  Jehosfaaphat  and 
Hinnom,  and  their  imited  course,  after  their  junc- 
tion, through  the  Wady  En-Ntr  into  the  nortb-weet 
part  of  the  Dead  Sea,  And  there  are  some  diffi- 
culties or  peeidiarities  in  the  Scripture  narrative 
respecting  Jerusalem,  which  the  monuments,  thus 
interpreted,  will  be  found  to  explain  or  illustrate. 
We  have  already  alluded  to  its  being  in  one  place 
s]Aken  of  as  an  Amorite  city,  in  another  as  the  chief 
seat  of  the  Jeburites.  The  LXX  were  so  pressed 
with  this  diffictUty,  that  they  adopted  the  rendering 
'Jebnrite'  for  'Amorite'  in  the  passage  which 
makes  Adoni-zedek  an  Amorite  king.  (Jo$h.  z.  5.) 
The  hieroglyphics  clear  up  the  difficulty,  and  render 
the  change  <i  reading  tmnecessary.  A^n,  there  is 
a  well-known  ambiguity  as  to  whether  Jerusalem 
was  situated  in  the  tribe  of  Judah  or  Benjamin ;  and 
the  view  commonly  acquiesced  in  is,  that,  bong  in 
the  borders  of  the  two  tribes,  it  was  considered 
common  to  both.  Pernaps  the  right  of  posseasian, 
or  the  apportionment,  was  never  fully  settled ;  though 
the  Rabbles  draw  you  the  exact  line  through  the 
very  coort  of  the  Temple.  But  how,  it  may  be 
asked,  came  such  an  dement  of  confusion  to  be  in- 
troduced into  the  original  distribution  of  the  Holy 
Land  among  the  tribes?  The  answer  seems  to  be, 
that  territory  was,  for  convenienoe'  sake,  assigned, 
in  soma  measure,  according  to  existing  divisions: 
thus,  the  Amorite  and  Hittite  possessions,  as  a  whole, 
fell  to  Judah;  the  Jebusite  to  Benjamin;  and  then 
all  tile  nnoertiunty  resulting  finom  that  joint  ooca- 
pancy  of  the  city  by  the  lliree  nations,  which  is 
testified  to  by  the  monuments,  was  necessarily  in- 
troduced into  the  rival  claims  of  the  two  tribes." 
(^Chrittian  RemaiArtmeer,  vol.  xviii.  pp.  457^-459.) 
The  importance  of  the  powerful  ^busite  tribe, 
who  are  represented  as  having  "  more  than  one  city 
or  stronghold  near  the  Dead  Sea,  and  are  engaged 
in  a  succeesim  of  wars  with  the  kings  of  Egypt  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  its  shores;"  whose  rich  gar- 
ments <rif  Babylonish  textnre, — depicted  in  the  hiero- 
glyphics,—  and  musical  instruments,  and  warlike 
accoutrements,  testify  to  a  higher  degree  of  culture 
and  civilisation  than  was  found  ambng  the  neigh- 
bouring tribes,  with  many  of  whom  they  were  on 
terms  of  o&nsive  and  defensiTe  alliance: — all  tbia 
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aeeoanis  (or  the  finn  hold  with  which  they  main- 
tained thdr  poaseasion  of  thdr  stronghold,  the  capital 
of  tbdr  tribe,  for  upwards  of  five  centntiea  after  the 
coming  in  of  tiie  children  of  Israel  nnder  Joshua 
(or.  B.  c.  IS85);  dttring  which  period,  according  to 
joaephtis,  tixj  held  nmotermpted  and  exclasire 
pnowaalon  of  the  Upper  Citj,  while  the  Israelites 
(whether  of  the  tribe  of  JndtOi  or  of  Benjamin  is  an- 
certain)  Mem  only  to  bare  occupied  the  Lower 
City  fat  a  time,  and  then  to  have  been  expelled 
bj  the  garrison  of  the  Upper  City.  (Joseph.  Ant.  t. 
3.  §§  3, 5, 7 ;  comp.  Judga,  i.  8,  21,  six.  10—12.) 
2.  It  was  not  nntil  after  David,  tianng  reigned 
aeren  years  in  Hebron,  came  into  nodispnted  posses- 
sion  of  the  kingdom  of  biael,  that  Jemsalem  was 
finally  snbjngated  (dr.  B.  C.  1049)  and  the  Jebusite 
garrison  expelled.  It  was  then  promoted  to  the 
dignity  of  the  captal  of  his  kingdom,  and  the  Upper 
and  Lower  City  were  nnited  and  encircled  by  one 
waD.     (1  Ckron.  zi.  8;  comp.  Joseph.  Ant.  Tii.  3. 

Under  his  son  Solomon  it  became  also  the  eccle- 
siastical head  cf  the  nation,  and  the  Ark  of  the 
Covenant,  and  the  Tabernacle  of  the  C<8igregation, 
after  having  been  long  dissevered,  met  on  the  thresh- 
ing-floor of  Arannah  the  Jebusite,  on  Honnt  Moriah. 
(1  CSiron.  xxi.  15;  2  Ckron.  iii.  1.)  Besides  erect- 
ing the  Temple,  king  Solomon  further  adorned  the 
dty  with  palaces  and  ]»iblic  bnildings.  (1  Kings, 
tL  viii.  1-— 8.)  The  notices  of  the  city  from  this 
period  are  very  scanty.  Threatened  by  Shisbak, 
king  of  Egypt  (b.  c.  972),  and  again  by  the  Arabians 
nnder  Zenh  (or.  950),  it  was  sacked  by  the  com- 
bined nrilistines  and  Arabs  during  the  disastrous 
reign  of  Jehoram  (884),  and  subsequently  by  the 
Isaelites,  after  their  victory  over  Amaziah  at 
Betfashemesh  (cir.  B.  c.  808).  In  the  invasion  of 
the  confederate  anpies  of  Pekah  of  Israel  and  Bezin 
of  Syria,  dnring  the  reign  of  Ahaz,  the  capital 
huely  escaped  (dr.  730;  comp.  Itaiah,  vii.  1 — 9, 
sod  2  Kingt,  xvL  5,  with  2  Ckron.  xzviii.  5);  as  it 
did  in  a  still  more  remarkable  manner  in  the  fidlow- 
mg  rdgn,  when  invested  twice,  as  it  wonld  seem,  bj 
the  generals  of  Sennacherib,  king  <tf  Assyria  (b.  a 
713).  The  deportation  of  Manasseh  to  Babylon 
wonld  seem  to  intimate  that  the  dty  was  cap- 
tured by  the  Chaldeans  as  early  as  eSOj  but  tiie 
but  is  not  rsoorded  expressly  in  the  sacred  nar- 
rative. (S  Ckrou.  zxxiii.)  From  this  period  its 
disasters  thickeoed  apace.  After  the  battle  of 
Uegiddo  it  was  taken  by  Pharaoh  Necho,  king  of 
Egypt  (b.  c.  609),  who  held  it  only  about  two 
jears,  when  it  passed,  together  with  the  whole 
omntry  nnder  the  sway  of  the  Chaldeans,  and 
Jsboiakim  and  some  of  the  princes  of  the  blood 
roysl  were  carried  to  Babyhm,  with  part  of  the 
saaed  vessels  of  the  Temple.  A  fiitils  attempt  on 
the  part  of  Jehoiakim  to  regain  his  independence 
aiier  his  restoratian,  resulted  in  his  deaUi ;  and  his 
son  had  only  been  seated  on  his  tottering  tfarone 
three  months  when  Nebuchadnezzar  again  besieged 
sad  took  the  dty  (598),  and  the  king,  with  the 
nyil  family  and  principal  officers  of  state,  were 
canied  to  Babykn,  Zedekiah  having  been  appointed 
by  the  cmqneror  to  the  nominal  dignity  of  king. 
Hiving  held  it  nearly  ten  years,  he  revolted,  when 
the  dty  was  a  third  time  besieged  by  Nebuchad- 
nezzar (b.  a  587).  The  Temple  and  all  the  build- 
ings of  Jerusalem  were  destroyed  by  fire,  and  its 
vaDs  comjd^ely  demolished. 
.  3.  As  the  entire  deeolatioa  of  the  dty  does  not 
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appear  to  have  continued  more  than  fiffy  jesn,  the 
"  seventy  years"  must  date  from  the  first  depor- 
tation; and  its  restoration  was  a  gradual  work,  as 
the  desolation  had  been.  The  first  commissicm 
issued  in  favour  of  the  Jews  in  the  first  year  of 
Cyras  (B.a  538)  contemplated  only  the  restoration 
of  the  Temple,  which  was  protracted,  in  consequence 
of  nnmenms  vexations  interrnptions,  for  120  yean, 
—  i.  e.  imtil  the  eighth  year  of  Darius  Nothns  (b.c. 
418).  According  to  the  most  probable  chronology 
it  was  his  successor,  Artaxerxes  Moemon,  who 
issued  the  secmd  commission  to  Ezra,  in  the  se- 
venth year  of  his  reign,  and  a  third  to  Nehemiah  in 
his  twentieth  year  (s.  c  385).  It  was  only  in 
virtue  of  the  edict  with  which  he  was  intrusted, 
backed  by  the  authority  with  which  he  was  armed 
as  the  civil  governor  of  Palaestine,  that  the  resto- 
ration of  the  dty  was  completed;  and  it  has  been 
before  remarked  that  the  accoimt  of  the  rebuilding 
of  the  walls  dearly  intimates  that  the  limits  of  the 
restored  dty  were  identical  with  that  of  the  pre- 
ceding period :  but  the  topographical  notices  are  not 
snffidently  clear  to  enable  us  to  determine  with  any 
degree  of  accuracy  or  certainty  the  exact  line  of  the 
walls.  (See  the  attempts  of  Schnltz,  pp.  82 — 91; 
andWilliam3,Jf«iio»r,  HI— 121.)  Only  fifty  yeara 
after  its  restoration  Jerusalem  passed  into  the  power 
of  a  new  master  (a.  c.  332),  when,  according  to 
Josephus,  the  conqueror  visited  Jerusalem,  after 
the  subjugation  of  Gaza,  and  accorded  to  its  in- 
habitants several  important  privities  (Josephus, 
Ant.  xi.  8).  On  the  death  of  Alexander,  and  the 
division  of  his  conquests  among  his  generals,  it  was 
the  ill-fortune  of  Judaea  to  become  tiie  frontier  pro- 
vince of  the  rival  kingdoms  of  Egypt  and  Syria;  and 
it  was  consequently  seldom  free  from  the  miseries  of 
war.  Ptolemy  Soter  was  the  first  to  sdze  it, — by 
treachery,  according  to  Josephus  (b.  o.  305),  who 
adds  that  he  ruled  over  it  with  violence.  (^Ant.  xii. 
1.)  But  the  distinctions  which  he  conferred  upon 
such  of  its  inhabitants  as  he  carried  into  Egypt, 
and  the  privities  which  be  granted  to  their  high 
priest,  Simon  the  son  of  Onias,  do  not  bear  out  this 
representation  QEccbu.  1.  1,  2)  But  his  successor, 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  &r  outdid  him  in  liberality ; 
and  the  embassy  of  bis  favourite  minister  Aristess, 
in  conjunction  with  Andreas,  the  chief  of  bis  body- 
gnaid,  to  the  chief  priest  Elnuar,  furnishes  us  vitli 
an  apparently  authentic,  and  certainly  genuine, 
account  of  the  city  in  the  middle  of  the  third  cen- 
tury before  the  Christian  era,  of  which  an  outline 
may  be  here  given.  "  It  was  situated  in  the  midst 
of  mountains,  on  a  lofty  hill,  whose  crest  was 
crowned  with  the  magnificent  Temple,  girt  with  three 
walls,  seventy  cubits  high,  of  proportionate  thick- 
neas  and  length  corresponding  to  the  extent  of  the 

building The  Temple  bad  an  eastern  aspect: 

its  spacious  courts,  paved  throughout  with  marble, 
covered  immense  reservoirs  containing  hugs  supplies 
of  water,  which  gushed  out  by  mechanical  con- 
trivance to  wash  away  the  blood  of  the  numerons 
sacrifices  ofiiued  there  on  the  festivals. ....  The 
fn-eigners  viewed  the  Temple  from  a  strong  fortress 
on  its  north  side,  and  describe  the  appearance  which 

the  city  presented It  was  of  moderate  extent, 

being  about  forty  furlongs  in  circuit. The 

disposition  of  its  towers  resembled  the  arrangement 
of  a  theatre:  some  of  the  streets  ran  along  the 
brow  of  the  hill ;  others,  lower  down,  but  parallel  to 
these,  followed  the  course  of  the  valley,  and  they 
were  connected  by  cross  streets.    The  dty  was  built 
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na  the  dojnng  side  of  a  hill,  and  the  streets  were 
farniehnl  with  raised  pavements,  alonj;  which  some, 
of  the  passengers  walked  on  high,  while  others  kept 
the  lower  path, — a  precantioa  adopted  to  secure 
those  who  were  pnrified  from  the  pollation  which 
contact  with  anting  unclean  could  hare  occa- 
sioned  The  place,  too,  was  well  adapted  for 

mercantile  punnits,  and  abounded  in  artificers  of 
various  crafts.  Its  market  was  supplied  with  spicery, 
gold,  and  precious  stones,  bj  the  Arabs,  in  whose 
neighbouring  mountains  there  bad  formerly  been 
mines  of  copper  and  iron,  but  the  works  had  been 
abandoned  during  tlie  Persian  domination,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  representation  to  the  government  that 
wiey  most  prove  ruinously  expensive  to  the  country. 
It  was  also  richly  furnished  with  all  such  articles 
as  are  imported  by  sea,  since  it  had  commodious 
harbonra — as  Ascalon,  Joppa,  Gaza,  and  Ptolemais, 
from  none  of  which  it  was  far  distant."  (Aristens, 
ap.  GattandU  Biblioih.  Vet.  Pat.  torn.  iL  pp.  805, 
&c.)  The  truthfulness  of  this  description  is  not 
afiected  by  the  authorship;  there  is  abundance  of 
evidence,  internal  and  external,  to  prove  that  it  was 
written  by  one  who  had  actually  visited  the  Jewish 
eapiul  during  the  times  of  the  Ptolemies  (dr. 
B.C.  250). 

The  Seleucidae  of  Asia  were  not  behind  the  Pto- 
lemies in  their  &vonrs  to  the  Jews ;  and  the  peace 
and  prosperity  of  the  city  suffered  no  material  dimi- 
nution, while  it  vras  handed  about  as  a  marriage 
dowry,  or  by  the  chances  of  war,  between  the  rivals, 
until  internal  factions  subjected  it  to  the  dominion 
of  Antioohus  Epiphanes,  whoee  tyranny  crushed  for 
a  time  the  dvU  and  ecclesiastical  polity  of  the 
nation  (b.  o.  175).  The  Temple  was  stripped  of  its 
costly  sacred  vessels,  the  palaces  burned,  tha  dty 
walls  demolished,  and  an  idol-altar  raised  on  the 
very  altar  of  the  Temple,  on  which  ddly  sacrifices  of 
swine  were  oSered.  This  tyranny  resulted  in  a 
vigorous  national  revolution,  which  secured  to  the 
Jews  a  greater  amount  of  independence  than  they 
had  enjoyed  subsequently  to  the  captivity.  This 
continued,  under  the  Asmonean  princes,  until  the  con- 
quest of  the  country  by  the  Komans;  from  which 
time,  though  nominally  subject  to  a  native  prince, 
it  was  virtually  a  mere  dependency,  and  little  more 
than  a  province,  of  the  Soman  empire.  Once  again 
before  this  the  city  was  recaptured  by  Antiochns 
Sidetes,  during  the  reign  of  John  Hyrcanns  (cir. 
135),  when  the  city  walls,  which  had  been  restored 
by  Judas,  were  again  levelled  with  the  ground, 

4.  The  capture  of  the  city  by  Pompey  is 
recorded  by  Strabo,  and  was  the  first  considerable 
event  that  fixed  the  attention  of  the  classical  writers 
on  the  city  (b.o.  63).  He  ascribes  the  intervention 
of  Pompey  to  the  disputes  of  the  brothers  Hyrcanns 
and  Aristobulns,  the  sons  of  Alexander  Jannaeus, 
who  first  assumed  regal  power.  He  states  that  the 
conqueror  levelled  the  fortifications  when  he  had 
taken  the  city,  which  he  did  by  filling  up  an  enor- 
mous fosse  which  defended  the  Temple  on  the  north 
side.  The  particulars  of  the  siege  are  more  fully 
given  by  Joeephus,  who  states  that  Pompey  entered 
the  Holy  of  Holies,  but  abstained  ftvm  the  sacred 
treasures  of  the  Temple,  which  were  plundered  by 
Crassus  on  his  way  to  Parthia  (b.  c.  54).  The 
struggle  for  power  between  Antigonns,  the  son  of 
Aristobulns,  and  Herod,  the  son  of  Antipater,  led  to 
the  sacking  of  the  city  by  tha  Parthians,  whcsa  aid 
had  been  sought  by  the  former  (b.  c  40).  Herod, 
baving  been  appointed  king  by  the  senate,  only 
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secured  possession  of  his  capital  after  a  long  siege, 
in  which  he  was  assisted  by  Sosins,  Antony's  lieu- 
tenant, and  the  Roman  legionaries.  Mention  has 
been  already  made  of  the  palace  in  the  Upper  City 
and  the  fortress  Antonia,  erected,  or  enlarged  and 
beautified,  by  Herod.  He  also  nndertook  to  restore 
the  Temple  to  a  state  of  magnificence  that  should 
rival  the  glory  of  Solomon's  ;  and  a  particular  de- 
scription is  given  of  this  work  by  the  Jewish  his- 
torian (.4ii(.xv.  J 1.)  The  erection  of  a  theatre  and 
cirous,  and  the  institution  of  quinquennial  games  in 
honour  of  the  emperor,  went  fit  to  conform  his  city 
to  a  pagan  capital.  On  the  death  of  Hemi  and  thi* 
banishment  of  his  sou  Archehtus,  Judaea  was  reduced 
to  a  Roman  province,  within  the  praefectiire  of  Syria, 
and  subject  to  a  subordinate  governor,  to  whom  was 
intrusted  the  power  of  life  and  death.  His  ordinary 
residence  at  Jerusalem  was  the  ibrtjcss  Antonia; 
but  Caesarea  now  shared  with  Jerusalem  the  dig- 
nity of  a  metropolis.  Coponins  was  the  first  procu- 
rator (a.  d.  7),  under  the  praefect  Cyrenins.  The 
only  permanent  monument  left  by  the  procurators 
is  the  aqueduct  of  Pontina  Pilate  (a.  d.  26 — 36), 
constructed  with  the  sacred  Corban,  which  he  seized 
for  that  parpose.  This  aqueduct  still  exists,  and 
conveys  the  water  from  the  Fools  of  Solomon  to  the 
Mosk  at  Jerusalem  (Boly  City,  voLii.  pp.  498—501 ). 
The  particulars  of  the  siege  by  Titus,  so  folly  de- 
tailed by  Joeephus,  can  only  be  briefly  alluded  to. 
It  oocnjxed  nearly  100,000  men  Uttle  sb<st  of 
five  months,  having  been  cmnmenced  on  tho  14th 
of  Xanthions  (April),  and  tenmnated  with  the  cap- 
ture and  conflagration  of  the  Upper  City  on  the 
8th  of  Oorpeins  (September).  This  is  to  be  ac- 
counted for  by  the  fact  that,  not  rally  did  each  of 
the  three  walls,  but  aim  the  Fartras  and  Temple, 
requira  to  be  taken  in  detail,  so  that  the  operations 
involved  five  disthict  sieges.  The  general's  camp 
was  established  close  to  the  Psephine  Tower,  witli 
one  legion,  the  twelfth;  the  tenth  was  encamped 
near  the  summit  of  Mount  Olivet:  the  fifth  oppo- 
site to  the  Hipino  Tower,  two  stadia  distant  ban 
it.  The  first  assault  was  made  apparently  between 
the  towers  Hippicus  and  Psephinus,  and  the 
outer  wall  was  carried  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  tha 
the  siege.  This  new  wall  of  Agrippa  was  im- 
mediately demolished,  and  Titus  encamped  within 
the  New  City,  on  the  traditional  camping-ground  of 
the  Assyrians.  Five  days  Uter,  the  second  wall 
was  carried  at  its  northern  quarter,  but  the  Romans 
were  repulsed,  and  only  recaptured  it  after  a  stout 
resistance  of  three  days.  Four  banks  were  then 
raised, — two  against  Antonia,  and  two  against  the 
northern  wall  of  the  Upper  City.  After  seventeen 
days  of  incessant  toil  the  Romans  discovered  that 
their  hanks  bad  been  undermined,  and  their  engines 
were  destroyed  by  fire.  It  was  then  resolved  to 
surround  the  city  with  a  vrall,  so  as  to  form  a 
complete  blockade.  The  line  of  drcnmvallation, 
39  furlongs  in  circuit,  with  thirteen  redoubts  equal 
to  an  additional  10  fnriongs,  was  completed  in  three 
days.  Four  fresh  banks  were  raised  in  twenty-ons 
days,  and  the  Antonia  was  carried  two  months  afto: 
the  oecupstion  of  the  Lower  City.  Another  month 
elapsed  before  they  could  succeed  in  gaining  the 
Inner  Sanctuaiy,  when  the  Temple  was  acddentaily 
fired  by  the  Roman  soldiers.  The  Upper  City  still 
held  out.  Two  banks  were  next  raised  against  its 
eastern  wall  over  against  the  Temple.  This  occu- 
pied eighteen  days;  and  the  Upper  City  was  at 
length  carried,  a  month  after  the  Inner  &mctuary. 
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Tim  memonble  siege  haa  b«ra  thonght  worthy  of 
spedal  mention  bj  Tacitiu,  and  hit  lirelj  abridg- 
meot,  as  it  vonld  appear,  of  Joeephns's  detailed 
namthre,  moat  have  aerred  to  laiae  his  oonntry- 
men's  ideu,  both  of  tiie  militai;  provess  and  of  the 
powns  of  endorance  of  the  Jews. 

The  city  was  wholly  demolished  except  the  three 
tams  Hippicns,  Phasaelns,  and  Harianme,  and  so 
modi  of  the  western  wall  as  would  serve  to  protect 
the  legion  left  there  to  garrison  the  pfawe,  and  pre- 
Tcnt  any  firesh  insnrrectiiaiary  movements  among 
the  Jews,  who  soon  returned  and  occapied  the  mins. 
The  palace  of  Herod  on  Motmt  Sion  was  probably 
eonverud  into  a  barradc  for  thdr  aooommodation,  as 
it  had  been  before  used  fbr  the  same  porpose.  {BeU. 
yW.  viL  1.  §  1,  iL  16.  §  5, 17.  §§  8,  ».) 

Sixty  years  after  its  destmction,  Jenisalem  was 
ymted  by  the  emperor  Hadrian,  who  then  conceived 
the  idea  of  rebuilding  the  city,  and  left  his  friend 
and  Unsman  AqaiU  there  to  superintend  the  work, 
A.  D.  130.  (Epiphanins,  de  Pond,  et  Meiu.  §§  14, 
IS.)  He  had  intended  to  colonise  it  with  Koman 
veterans,  bat  his  |»x>ject  was  defeated  or  suspended 
by  the  outbreak  of  the  revolt  beaded  by  Barco- 
ebebas,  his  son  Rnfus,  and  his  grandaon  Bomnlns. 
The  insurgents  first  occupied  the  capital,  and  at- 
tempted to  rebuild  the  Temple :  they  were  speedily 
iBsIodged,  and  then  held  out  in  Betiiar  for  nearly 
three  years.  [Bkthae.]  On  the  snppression  of 
the  revolt,  the  building  of  the  city  was  proceeded 
with,  and  luarioas  palaces,  a  theatre,  and  temples, 
with  other  public  buildings,  fitted  it  for  a  Roman 
popolatian.  The  Chronioon  Alexandrinnm  men- 
tions ra  tie  8t)>i^ui  koI  t^  htofrpar  Koi  rh  rputd- 
/apor  Koi  -ri  rtrpdimii^r  icol  t^  (erf<K<farvAar  rh 
Tpbr  innaiSiurw  ivtHtatiuA  tttX  H|r  K6Spar. 
A  temple  of  Jupiter  CapitnUnos,  from  whom  the 
city  derived  its  new  name,  occnpied  the  site  of  the 
Temple,  and  a  tetrastyle  fane  of  Venus  was  raised 
over  the  site  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  The  ruined 
Temple  and  dty  furnished  materials  for  these  build- 
ings. The  dty  was  divided  into  seven  quarters 
(<f>^o8ai),eaeh  of  which  had  its  own  warden  (if*^ 
Sifxtf)-  Part  of  Mount  Sion  was  exduded  from 
tin  dty,  as  at  present,  and  was  "  ploughed  as  a 
fieM."  (ificoA,  iii.  12 ;  St.  Jerome,  Comment  in 
he;  /faemrnm  BieroeoL  p.  593,  ed.  Wesseling.) 
The  history  of  Aelia  C^itolina  has  been  made  the 
subject  of  distinct  treatises  by  C.E.Deyling,  "Aeliae 
Capitolinae  Origines  et  Historia"  (appendeid  to  his 
father's  Obtermtione*  Sacrae,  vd.  v.  p.  433,  &c), 
and  by  Dr.  MBnter,  late  Bishop  of  Copenhagen 
(translated  by  W.  Wadden  Turner,  and  poblished 
in  Dr.  Roinnson's  BAUotluea  Sacra,  p.  393,  &c.), 
who  have  collected  all  the  scattered  notices  of  it  aa 
a  pagan  dty.  Its  coins  also  belong  to  this  period, 
and  extend  from  the  reign  of  Hadrian  to  Severus. 
One  of  the  farmer  emperor  (imp.  oaks,  traias. 
RADRUiTTB.  ATO.,  which  exhibits  Jupiter  in  a 
tetrastyle  temple,  with  the  legend  oou  aei.  cap.) 
coofirms  the  account  of  Dion  Caseins  (Ixiz.  12),  that 
a  temple  to  Jupiter  was  erected  on  the  site  of  God's 
temple  (Eckhd,  Dod.  Num.  VeL  pars  i.  torn.  iii. 
p.  443);  wfails  one  of  Antoninus  (AKTomirvs.  AVO. 
rrvs.  p.  r.  tk.  r.  cos.  m.,  representing  Venus  in  a 
ainrilar  temple,  with  the  legend  a  A.  c.  or  coi.  ael. 
CAP.)  no  lesa  distinctly  confirms  the  Christian  tra- 
dition that  a  shrine  of  Venus  was  erected  over  tbe 
Sepulchre  of  our  Lord.  (Vaillant,A'iimwiiKi<a  .^erea 
/s^xrot.  m  ColL  pL  i.  p.  339 ;  Echhd,  I.  c.  p.  442.) 

Under  the  emperor  Coostantine,  Jerusalem,  which 
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had  already  becooie  a  favourite  pfaice  of  pilgrimage 
to  the  Christians,  was  furnished  with  new  attractioBS 
by  that  emperor  and  his  mother,  and  the  erection  of 
the  Martyry  of  the  Resurrection  inaugurated  a  new 
aera  of  Uie  Holy  City,  which  now  recovered  its  an- 
dent  name,  after  it  had  apparently  fallen  into  com- 
plete oUivion  among  the  government  officers  in 
Palaeetine  itself.  (Enseb.  cje  ifort  iViZnest  cap.  ii.) 
The  erection  of  his  church  was  commenced  the  year 
after  the  Council  of  Micaes,  and  occnpied  ten  years. 
It  was  dedicated  on  the  tricennalia  of  the  emperor, 
A.  D.  336.  (Euseb.  Vita  CoMtanfM,  iil  30 — 40, 
iv.  40 — 47.)  Under  the  emperor  Julian,  the  dty 
again  became  an  object  of  interest  to  tlie  pagans, 
and  the  account  of  the  defieat  of  Julian's  attempt  to 
rebuild  the  Temple  is  preserved  by  Ammianns  Mar. 
cdlinus,  an  unexeeptiaial  witness  (zziiL  1 :  all  the 
historic^  notices  are  cdleeted  by  Bishop  Warburton, 
in  his  work  on  the  subject,  entitled  Julian.)  In 
451 ,  the  see  of  Jerusalem  was  erected  into  a  patri> 
archatc;  and  ita  subsequent  history  is  chiefly  occu- 
pied with  the  conflicting  opinions  rf  its  incumbents 
on  the  subject  of  the  heresies  which  troubled  the 
church  at  that  period.  In  the  following  century 
(cir.  533)  the  emperor  Justinian  emulati^  the  seal 
of  his  predecessor  Coostantine  bj  the  erection  of 
churches  and  hospitals  at  Jerusalem,  a  complete 
account  of  which  has  been  left  by  Procerus.  (Z)e 
AediJlciisJtutiH~ani,v.6.)  In  A.  D.  614,  the  dty 
with  all  its  sacred  places  was  desolated  by  the 
Pereians  under  Choaroes  II.,  when,  according  to  the 
contemporary  recurds,  90,000  Christians,  of  both 
sexes  and  of  all  ages,  fell  victims  to  the  relentless 
fury  of  the  Jews,  who,  to  the  number  of  26,000, 
had  followed  the  Persians  fixm  Galilee  to  Jerusalem 
to  gratify  their  hereditary  malice  by  the  massacre 
of  the  Christians.  The  chnrdiea  were  immediately 
restored  by  Modestus ;  and  the  dty  was  visited  by 
Hersclius  (a.  d.  629)  after  his  defeat  of  the  Per- 
sians. Five  yean  later  (a.  d.  634)  it  was  invested 
by  the  Saracens,  and,  after  a  defence  of  four  months, 
capitulated  to  the  khaUf  Omar  in  person;  since 
which  time  it  has  followed  the  vicissitudes  of  the 
various  dynasties  that  have  swayed  the  destinies  of 
Western  Asia. 

It  remains  to  add  a  few  words  oonceniing  the 
modem  dty  and  its  environs. 

V.  Tub  Mooers  Cixr. 

El-Kodi,  the  modem  representative  of  its  most 
ancient  name  Kadesbab,  or  Cadytis,  "  is  surrounded 
by  a  high  nnd  strong  cut-stone  wall,  built  on  tb* 
solid  rock,  loop-holed  throughout,  varying  from 
85  to  60  feet  in  height,  having  no  ditch."  It  was 
built  by  the  sultan  Snliman  (a.  D.  1543),  as  is  de- 
clared by  many  inscriptions  on  the  wall  and  gates. 
It  is  m  circuit  about  3)  miles,  and  has  four  gates 
fitdng  the  four  cardinal  pdnts.  1.  The  Jafiii  Gate, 
on  the  west,  called  by  the  natives  Bab-el-Hallil,  i.  e. 
the  Hebron  Gate.  3.  The  Damascus  Gate,  m  the 
north,  Bab-el-'Amfid,  the  Gate  of  the  Column. 
3.  The  St.  SUphen's  Gate,  on  the  east,  Bab-Sitti- 
Miryam,  St.  Mary's  Gate.  4.  The  Sion  Gate,  on 
the  south,  Bab-en-NelH  Daild,  the  Gate  of  the  Pro- 
phet David.  A  fifth  gate,  on  the  south,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Tyropoeon,  is  sometimes  opened  to 
fadlhate  the  introductiou  of  the  water  {ram  a  neigh- 
bouring well.  A  line  drawn  from  the  Jaffit  Gate 
to  the  Moek,  along  the  course  of  the  old  wall,  and 
another,  cutting  this  at  right  angles,  drawn  from 
the  Sion  to  the  Damasen*  Gate,  could  divide  the 
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citj  into  the  foHr  quarters  by  wbich  it  is  nsaill; 
distingiiished. 

These  four  quarters  aie  :  —  (I)  The  Armenian 
Quarterat  the  SW.;  (S)  the  Jew's  Quarter  at  the 
SE., — both  these  being  on  Honnt  Sion  ;  (3)  the 
Christian  Qnarter  at  the  NW.;  (4)  the  Mahometan 
Quarter,  occniiirini;  the  remainder  of  the  dtj  on 
the  irest  and  north  of  the  great  Haram-es-Sberif, 
the  noble  Sanctuary,  which  represents  the  ancient 
Temple  area.  The  Moelc,  which  occupies  the 
grandest  and  once  most  venerated  spot  in  the  world, 
is,  in  its  architectural  design  and  proportions,  as  it 
itas  ftrmerly  in  its  details,  worthy  of  its  site.  It 
was  built  for  Abd-el  Melik  Ibn-Marwan,  of  the 
house  of  Ommiyah,  the  tenth  khalif.  It  was  com- 
menced in  A.  D.  688,  and  completed  in  three  years, 
and  when  the  vicissitodes  it  has  undergone  within 
a  space  of  nearly  1200  years  are  considered,  it  is 
perhaps  rather  a  matter  of  astooishment  that  the 
fabric  should  have  been  preserved  so  entire  than 
that  the  adornment  shonld  exhibit  in  parts  marks 
of  ruinous  decay. 

The  Church  of  Jiuliniao, — now  the  Mosk  EI- 
Aksa, — to  the  south  of  the  same  area,  is  also 
a  conspicaoDS  object  in  the  modem  city;  and  the 
Church  of  the  Holy  Sepnlchre,  with  its  appen- 
dages, occupies  a  considerable  space  to  the  west. 
The  greater  part  of  the  remaining  space  is  occupied 
with  the  Colleges  or  Hospitals  of  the  Moslems,  in 
tile  vicinity  of  the  Mosks,  and  with  the  Monasteries 
of  the  several  Christian  communities,  of  which  the 
Patriarchal  Convent  of  St.  Constantine,  belonging  to 
the  Greeks,  near  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre, 
and  that  of  the  Armenians,  dedicated  to  St  James, 
on  the  highest  part  of  Honnt  Sion,  are  the  most 
considerable. 

The  papulation  of  the  modem  city  has  been 
variously  estimated,  some  accounts  stating  it  as 
low  as  10,000,  others  as  high  as  30,000.  II  may 
be  safely  assumed  as  about  12,000,  of  which  nnm- 
ber  nearly  half  are  Moslems,  the  other  half  being 
composed  of  Jews  and  Christians  in  about  equal 
proportions.  It  is  governed  by  a  Turkish  pasha, 
and  is  held  by  a  small  garrison.  Most  of  the  Eu- 
ropean nations  are  there  represented  by  a  consul. 

VI.  Emtibons. 

A  few  sites  of  historical  interest  remain  to  be 
noticed  in  the  environs  of  Jerusalem :  as  the  valleys 
which  environ  the  city  have  been  sofBdentiy  de- 
scribed at  the  commencement  of  the  article,  the 
mountains  may  here  demand  a  few  words. 

The  Scopui,  which  derived  its  name,  as  Joeephns 
informs  us,  from  the  eztenuvs  view  which  it  com- 
manded of  the  surrounding  country,  is  the  high 
ground  to  the  north  of  the  city,  beyond  the  Tombs 
of  the  Kings,  7  stadia  from  the  city  (£.  J.  ij.  19. 
§  4,  V.  2.  §  3),  where  both  Cestius  and  Titns  first 
encamped  on  their  approach  to  the  city  (3.  oc): 
this  range  is  now  occupied  by  a  village  named 
SMyikit, — the  Semitic  equivalent  to  the  Qreek 
cKn6s.  On  the  east  of  the  city  is  the  Mount  of 
Olives,  extending  along  the  whole  length  of  its 
eastern  wall,  conspicuous  with  its  three  summits,  of 
which  the  centre  is  the  highest,  and  is  crowned  with 
•  pile  of  buildings  occupying  the  spot  where  Helena, 
the  mother  of  Constantine,  built  a  Basilica  in  com- 
memoration of  the  Ascension  of  our  Lord.  (En- 
sebius.  Vita  Conatantmi,  iii.  12,  Laudei,  §  9.) 
A  little  below  the  southern  summit  is  a  remarkable 
galleiy  of  sepolchral  chamber*  arranged  in  a  semi- 
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circle  concentric  with  a  circular  fnnnel-sfaaped  hall 
24  feet  in  diameter,  with  which  it  is  connected  by 
three  passages.  They  are  popularly  called  "  the 
Tombs  of  the  ProjAets,"  but  no  satisfactory  account 
has  been  given  of  these  extensive  excavations. 
(Plans  are  given  by  Schultz,  Erafft,  and  Tobler,  in 
the  works  referred  to  below.)  Dr.  SchnUa  was  in- 
clined to  identify  this  with  the  rock  ntpurriiptoy, 
mentioned  by  Josephua  in  his  account  of  the  Wall 
of  Circumvallation  (B.  J.  v.  13),  which  he  supposes 
to  be  a  translation  M  the  Latin  Columbarinm.  (See 
Diet  Ant.  art.  Fmnt,  p.  561,  b.) 

In  the  bed  of  the  Valley  of  Jeboehapbat,  im- 
mediately beneath  the  centre  summit  of  Mount 
Olivet,  where  the  dry  bed  of  the  brook  Kedron  is 
spanned  by  a  bridge,  is  the  Garden  of  GelAtemaney 
with  its  eight  venerable  ohve-trees  protected  by  a 
stone  wall;  and  close  by  is  a  subterranean  church, 
in  which  is  shown  the  reputed  tomb  of  the  Virgin, 
who,  however,  according  to  an  ancient  tradition, 
countenanced  by  the  Council  of  Ephesus  (a.  d.  43 1 ), 
died  and  was  buried  in  that  city,  (Labbe,  Concilia, 
torn.  iiL  cd.  573.) 

A  little  to  the  sonth  of  this,  still  in  the  bed  of 
the  valley,  are  two  remarkable  monolithic  sepul- 
chral monuments,  ascribed  to  Absalom  and  Zechariab, 
exhibiting  in  their  sculptured  ornaments  a  mixtura 
of  Doric,  Ionic,  and  perlwps  Egyptian  architecture, 
which  may  possibly  indicate  a  change  in  the  original 
design  in  coifbrmity  with  hiter  taste.  Connected 
with  these  are  two  series  of  sepulchral  chamben>, 
one  immediately  behind  the  PilUr  of  Absalom,  called 
by  the  name  of  Jduulu^Aat;  the  other  between  tJie 
monoliths,  named  tbe  Cave  ^St.  Jama,  which  hut 
is  a  pure  specimen  of  the  Dorio  order.  (See  A 
General  Vievj  in  He^  City,  vol.  ii.  p.  449,  and 
detailed  plans,  &c  in  pp.  157, 158,  with  Professor 
Willis's  description.) 

To  the  sooth  of  Mount  Olivet  is  another  rocky 
eminence,  to  which  tradition  has  assigned  tbe  name 
of  the  Mount  of  Offeaoe,  as  "  the  hill  be&re  Jeru- 
salem" where  king  Solomon  erected  altars  for  idola- 
trous worship  (1  Kinge,  xi.  7).  In  the  rocky  base 
of  this  mount,  overhanging  the  Kedrm,  is  the  rock- 
hewn  village  of  Siloam,  chiefly  composed  of  sepul- 
chral excavations,  much  resembling  a  Columbarium, 
and  most  probably  the  rock  Feristerium  of  Joeephus. 
Immediately  below  this  village,  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  vall^,  is  the  intermitting  FomUai»  of  the 
Virgin,  at  a  considerable  depth  below  the  bed 
of  the  valley,  with  a  descent  of  many  steps 
hewn  in  the  rock.  Its  supply  of  water  is  very 
scanty,  and  what  is  not  drawn  off  here  runs  through 
the  rocky  ridge  of  Ophel,  by  an  irregular  passage, 
to  the  Pod  of  Siloam  in  the  mouth  of  the  Tyro- 
poeon.  This  pool,  which  is  mentioned  in  the  New 
Testament  (St.  John,  ix.  7,  &c),  is  now  611ed  with 
earth  and  cultivated  as  a  garden,  a  small  tank  with 
columns  built  into  its  side  serves  the  purpose  of  s 
pool,  and  represents  the  "qnadriporticum"  of  the 
Bordeanx  Pilgrim  (a.  d.  333),  who  also  mentions 
"  Alia  piscina  grandis  foras."  This  was  probably 
identical  with  Hezekiah's  Pool  "between  tbe  two 
walls"  (/«.  xxii.  11),  as  it  certainly  is  with  tba 
"  Pool  of  Siloah  by  the  king's  garden  "  in  Nehemiah 
(iii.  15,  ii.  14;  comp.  3  King*,  xxv.  4.  Tbe  argu- 
ments are  fhlly  stated  in  Uie  ffolg  Citg,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  474 — 480.  M.  de  Saulcy  accepts  the  identifi- 
cation.) The  Jang'e  gardent  are  still  represented 
in  a  verdant  spot,  where  the  concurrence  of  the 
three  valleys,  Hlnnom,  Jeboshspbat,  and  Tyropoeon, 
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forms  %  small  plun,  which  i<  cnltiTated  \>J  the 
Tillagen  of  SIouil 

In  tha  month  of  the  aoathem  valley  which  fonns 
th«  contjnoatian  of  theae  tliree  Tallejs  towards  the 
Dead  Sea,  ia  a  deep  well,  Tarionsly  oiled  the  WeO 
Iff  Nahaniak,  of  JA,  or  Jodb;  supposed  to  be 
identical  with  Emegel,  "the  well  of  the  spies," 
mentioned  in  the  b(»den  of  Jadah  and  Benjamin, 
and  elsewhere  (JiMiLxT.  7,  xriiL  16;  2Saiii.xvii.  17; 
1  Kmgi,  L  9). 

On  the  opponte  side  of  the  valley,  over  against  the 
Uonnt  of  0%nce,  is  another  high  rocky  hill,  fiuang 
Mount  Sion,  called  the  HiU  of  Evil  Council, 
from  a  tradition  that  the  bouse  of  Annas  the  high- 
priest,  father-in-kw  to  Caiaphas  (St  Joht,  zriiL  13, 
24),  once  occupied  this  ate.  There  is  a  corions 
ccincidence  with  this  in  a  notice  of  Joeephns,  who, 
m  his  acconnt  of  the  wall  of  cirBumralUtian,  mentions 
the  monnment  of  Ananas  in  this  part  (t.  12.  §  3) ; 
which  monnment  has  ktely  been  identiiBed  with  an 
ancient  rock-grsTe  of  a  higher  class, — the  Aceldama 
of  ecclesiastical  tradition, — a  little  below  the  ruins 
on  this  hill ;  which  is  again  attested  to  be  "the  Potter's 
Field,*  by  a  stratum  of  white  day,  which  is  still 
worked.     (Schnltz,  Jatuithm,  f.  39.) 

This  grare  is  one  of  a  series  of  sepulchres  ex- 
ctTated  in  the  lower  part  of  this  hill ;  among  which 
are  sereral  bearing  Qreek  inscriptions,  of  which  all 
that  is  clearly  intelligible  are  the  words  THC. 
ATIAC.  CUVN.,  indicating  that  they  belonged  to 
inhabitants  or  oommnmties  in  Jerusalem.  (See  the 
Inscriptions  in  Krafit,  and  the  comments  on  his 
decipherments  in  the  Holy  City,  Memoir,  pp.  56 
—60). 

Higher  np  the  Valley  of  Hinnom  is  a  large  and 
ytrj  ancient  pool,  now  called  the  Sultan's  (JBirhet-tt- 
5iiAaR),from  the&ct  that  itwas  repaired,  ud  adorned 
with  a  handsome  itmntain,  by  Sultan  Snliman  Ibn- 
Selim,  1520 — 1566,  the  builder  of  the  present  city- 
wall.  It  is,  however,  not  only  mentioned  in  the  medi- 
aeval notices  of  the  city,  but  is  connected  by  Nehemiah 
with  another  antiquity  in  the  vicinity,  called  En-nehi 
DoAi.  On  Mount  Sion,  immediately  above,  and  to 
the  east  of  the  ptel,  is  a  Urge  and  irregular  mass  of 
building,  supposed  by  Christians,  Jews,  and  Moslems, 
to  contain  the  Tomb  qfOamd,  and  of  his  successors 
the  kings  of  Judah.  It  has  been  said  that  M.  de 
Saulcy  has  attempted  an  ehiboiate  proof  of  the  iden- 
tity of  the  Tombs  of  the  Kings,  at  the  head  of  the 
Valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  with  the  Tomb  of  Darid, 
His  theory  is  inadmissable  ;  for  it  is  clear,  from  the 
nutices  of  Nehemiah,  that  the  Sepulchres  of  David 
weie  not  &r  distant  from  the  Pool  of  "  Siloah,"  cloee 
to  "the  pool  that  was  made,"  and,  consequently,  on  that 
part  of  Mount  Sion  where  they  aie  now  shown.  (A'<- 
hem.  m.  16 — 19.)  The  memory  of  David's  tomb 
was  still  preserved  nntil  the  deatraction  of  Jerusalem 
(Jceephus,  Ant.  ziii.  8.  §  4,  zvi.  7.  §  1 ;  Acts,  ii.  29), 
and  is  noticed  occasionally  in  the  middle  ages.  (See 
ZTo^  Ci/y,  vol.  ii  pp.  505 — 51-3.)  In  the  same  pile 
of  buildings,  now  occupied  by  the  Moslems,  is  shown 
the  Coenaculum  where  our  I<ord  is  said  to  have  in- 
stituted the  Last  Sapper.  Epipbanios  mentions  that 
this  church  was  standing  when  Hadrian  visited  Jeru- 
falem  (Pond,  et  Men*,  cap.  xiv.),  and  there  St.  Cyril 
delivered  some  of  his  catechetical  lectures  (CtUedi. 
xri.  4).  It  was  in  this  part  of  the  Upper  City  that 
Titns  spared  the  houses  and  city  wall  to  form  bar- 
racks for  the  soldierB  of  the  garrisra.   (Vide  sap.) 

Above  the  Pool  of  the  Saltan,  tit  Aqueduct  of 
ftntuu  Pilate,  already  mentioned,  cruesa  the  Valley 
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of  Hinnom  on  nine  low  arches;  and,  long  eairitd 
along  the  side  of  Mount  Sion,  crosses  the  Tyropoeon 
by  the  causeway  into  the  Hanun.  The  water  is  con- 
veyed ihim  Etbam,  or  the  Pools  of  Solomon,  about 
two  miles  aonth  of  Bethlehem.   (Jceephus,  B.  J.  iL  9. 

§*■) 

The  mention  of  this  aqueduct  recalls  a  notice  of 
Strabo,  which  has  been  perpetually  illustrated  in  the 
history  of  the  city ;  vis.,  that  it  was  imhs  fiiy  ttf)ipoy 

iirrhs  a  nrrtXis  Sufny^ abrh  nhi  ttDi/ioy, 

riif  Si  KunXf  X<*f'*  'x"'  ^■"p'k''  <c<>i  tanXfoy, 
(xri.  p.  723.)  Whence  this  abundant  supply  was 
derived  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  imagine,  as,  of 
course,  the  aqueduct  just  mentioned  would  be  im- 
mediately cat  off  in  case  of  siege ;  and,  without 
this,  the  inhabitants  of  the  modem  dty  are  almost 
entirely  dependent  co  rain-water.  But  the  accounts 
cf  the  various  sieges,  and  the  other  historical  notices, 
as  well  as  existing  remains,  all  testify  to  the  &ct 
that  there  was  a  copious  source  of  living  water  in- 
troduced into  the  city  from  without,  by  extensive 
subterranean  aqueducts.  The  subject  requires,  and 
would  repay,  a  mors  accurate  and  careful  investiga- 
tion.    (See  Hfis  Citg,  voL  iL  p.  453—505.) 

Beades  the  other  authorities  cited  or  referred  to 
in  the  course  of  this  article,  the  principal  modem 
sources  for  the  topography  cf  Jerusalem  are  the  fol- 
Knring: — Dr.  Bobinson's  Biblical  Retearchu,  vols. 
L  and  ii ;  Williams's  HoU/  Citg ;  Dr.  Wilson's  Liiadi  ((f 
the  BibU;  Dr.E.  G.  Schnltx,  Jenualem;  W.  Kiafft, 
Die  TopographitJeruultmi;  Carl  Bitter,  Die  Erd- 
bmtda  von  Atim,  ^c,  PalSstina,  Berlin,  1852,  pp. 
297—508;  Dr.  Titus  Tobler,  Golgotha,  1851 ;  Die 
Siloaiquelle  md  die  Oelberg,  1852 ;  DenlMatter  mit 
JenutJem,  1853;  F.  de  SKi]<ij,Vogage  autour  de  la 
Mer  Morte,  torn.  2.  [G.  W.] 


COISS  or  AEUA  CAPtroUSA  (JEBITSALEU). 

lESPUS.    [Jacobtahi.] 

JEZREEL     [EsDRAZLA.] 

IGILGILI  Cl7iA7iX(,  PtoL:  Jijeli),  a  sea-port  of 
HauRtania  Caesariensis,  on  the  Sinus  Numidicos, 
made  a  Bonun  colony  by  Augustus.  It  stands  on 
a  headland,  on  the  E.  side  of  which  a  natural  road- 
stead is  formed  by  a  reef  of  rocks  running  parallel 
to  the  shore;  and  it  was  probably  in  ancient  times 
the  emporium  of  the  surrounding  country.  (Itin. 
Ant.  p.  18 ;  Flin.  v.  2.  s.  1  ;  Ftol.  iv.  2.  §  11; 
Ammian.  Marc  xxix.  5;  Tai.  Peat.;  Shaw,  Tra- 
vel; p.  45;  Barth,  Wanderungm,  #e.,  p.  66.)  [P.S.1 

IGILIUM  (Giglio),  an  island  off  the  coast  of 
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Etraria,  directly  apposite  to  the  Hons  Argentirios 
itnd  the  port  of  Coea.  It  is,  next  to  Ilva,  the  mo6t 
coiuiderable  of  the  ieluids  near  the  coast  of  Etnuia, 
being  6  miles  long  by  abont  S  in  bieadth,  and  con- 
sists of  a  group  of  mountains  d  considerable  eleva- 
tion. Hence  Katilins  speaks  of  its  "  silToaa  caca- 
mina."  (/(as.  L  S3S.)  From  that  author  we  learn 
that,  when  Rome  was  taken  b;  Alaric  (a.  d.  410),  a 
number  of  fiigitives  from  the  litj  took  refiige  in 
Igilinm,  the  insular  position  ol  which  afloided  them 
complete  security.  Caesar  also  mentions  it,  during 
the  Cinl  War,  in  conjunction  with  the  neighbonring 
port  of  Cosa,  as  furnishing  a  few  vessels  to  Domi- 
tins,  with  which  that  goieral  sailed  for  Massilia. 
?Caes.  £.C.  L  34 ;  Plin.  iii.  6.  s.  12  ;  Mela,  U.  7. 
§  19.)  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  it  was  inhabited 
in  ancient  as  well  as  modem  timee.  [E.  H.  B.J 
IGLE'TES,  IGNETES.  [Hispaota.] 
IGULLICXNES,  in  European  Sarmatia,  mentioned 
ij  Ptolemy  as  lying  between  the  Stavani  and  Cois- 
tobod,  and  to  the  east  of  the  Venedi  (iii.  5.  §  31). 
Kow  the  Stavani  lay  south  of  the  Galindas  and 
Sudltti,  populations  of  which  the  locality  is  known  to 
be  that  of  the  Galinditae  and  Sudovitae  of  the  middle 
ages,  L  e.  the  parts  about  the  Sptrdmg-tM  in  East 
Prussia.  This  would  place  the  IguUiones  in  the 
southern  part  of  LMuania,  or  in  parts  of  Grodno, 
Podolia,  and  VoUyiua,  in  the  coontiy  of  the  Josinii^' 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  —  there  or  thereabouts. 
Zeoss  has  allowed  himself  to  consider  some  such  form 
as  'lTv77l»>'"  as  the  truer  reading;  and,  so  doing, 
identifies  the  namet,  as  well  as  the  localities,  of  the 
two  populations  (yrvfybm,  Jaowiag), — the  varieties 
of  form  being  veiy  numerous.  The  Jaewmgt  were 
IMhwmaat — ^Lithuanians  as  opposed  to  SUaiouiiau ; 
and  in  this  lies  their  ethnological  importance,  inas- 
much as  the  southward  extension  of  that  branch  of 
the  Sarmatian  stock  is  undetermined.  (See  Zeuss, 
«.  V.  Jaamugi.)  [R-  G.  L.] 

lGU'VIUM(ly»<tor:  £«A.Iguvinus:  6ti6Wo),an 
ancient  and  impcntant  town  of  Umbria,  situated  on 
the  W.  slope  of  the  Apennines,  but  not  far  from 
their  central  ridge,  and  on  the  left  of  the  Via  Fla- 
minia.  Its  existence  as  an  ancient  Umbrian  city  is 
sufficiently  attested  by  its  coins,  as  well  as  by  a  re- 
markable monument  presently  to  be  noticed ;  but  we 
find  no  mention  of  it  in  history  previous  to  the  period 
of  its  subjection  to  Borne,  and  we  only  learn  inci- 
dentolly  from  Cicero  that  it  enjoyed  the  privileged 
condition  of  a  "  foedenita  civitas,"  and  that  the  terms 
of  its  treaty  were  of  a  highly  favourable  character. 
(Cic.  pro  Balb.  20,  where  the  reading  of  the  older 
editions,  » Fulginatiura,"  is  certainly  erroneous:  see 
Orelli,  ad  he.)  The  first  mention  of  its  name  oc- 
curs in  Livy  (xlv.  43,  where  there  is  no  doubt  we 
should  read  Iguvium  for  "  Igitnrvium  ")  as  the  place 
■elected  by  the  Boman  seiute  for  the  confinement  of 
the  Ulyrian  king  Gcntius  and  his  sons,  when  the 
people  of  Spoletinm  refused  to  receive  them.  Its 
natural  strength  of  position,  which  was  evidently  the 
cause  of  its  selection  on  this  occasiou,  led  also  to  its 
bearing  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  beginning  of  the 
civil  war  between  Caesar  and  Pompey,  when  it  was 
occnpisd  by  the  praetor  Minncius  Thermus  with  five 
cohorts;  but  on  the  approach  of  Curio  with  throe 
cohorts,  Thermus,  who  was  apprehensive  of  a  re- 
volt of  the  citizens,  abandoned  the  town  without 
resistance.  (Caes. B.  C.  i.  12j  Cic odAtt.  vii.  13, 
b.)  Under  the  Boman  dominion  Iguvium  seems  to 
have  lapsed  into  the  condition  of  an  ordinary  mu- 
nicipal town:  we  find  it  noticed  in  an  inscription  as 
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one  of  the  "  zv.  populi  Umbriae  "  (Orell.  Ituer.  98), 
as  vrell  as  by  Pliny  and  Ptolemy  (Plin.  iii.  14.  s.  19 ; 
PtoL  ill  1.  §  5S),  and  it  is  prtilnble  that  in  Strabo 
also  we  should  read  'lyo^ioi'  for  the  corrupt  name 
"iTovpoy  of  the  MSS.  and  earlier  editions.  (Strab. 
V.  p.  227;  Cluver.  ItaL  p.  636.)  But  its  secluded 
position  in  the  mountains,  and  at  a  distance  of  soma 
miles  from  the  line  of  the  Via  Fhuninia,  was  pro- 
bably nn&voniable  to  its  prosperity,  and  it  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  a  place  of  much  importance. 
Silius  Italicus  speaks  (^  it  as  very  subject  to  fogs 
(viii.  459).  It  early  became  the  see  of  a  Insbop, 
and  retained  its  episcopal  rank  thronghont  the  middle 
ages,  wheo  it  rose  to  be  a  place  of  considerably  more 
importance  than  it  had  enjoyed  nndar  the  Boman 
empre. 

The  modem  city  of  Gvbbio  contains  no  ruins  of 
ancient  date;  but  about  8  miles  to  the  £.  of  it,  at  a 
place  now  called  La  SeMeggia,  on  the  line  of  the 
ancient  FUminian  Way,  and  just  at  the  highest 
point  of  the  pass  by  wbich  it  crosses  the  mun  ridge 
of  the  Apennines,  seme  vestiges  of  an  ancient  temple 
are  still  visible,  which  are  supposed  with  good  reason 
to  be  those  of  the  temple  <^  Jupiter  Apenninus. 
This  is  represented  in  tin  Tabula  Peutingeriaoa  as 
existing  at  the  highest  point  of  the  pass,  and  is 
noticed  also  by  Claudian  in  describing  the  progress 
of  Honorius  along  the  Flaminian  Way.  (Claudian, 
tU  VI.  Cont.  Bon.  504;  Tab.  Peat.)  The  oncle 
consulted  by  the  emperor  Claudius  "in  Apennino" 
(Treb.  PolL  Claud.  10)  may  perhafs  have  reference 
to  the  same  spot  Many  bronie  idols  and  other 
small  objects  of  antiquity  have  beeu  found  near  the 
mins  in  question ;  but  a  iar  more  important  dis- 
covery, made  on  the  same  sito  in  1444,  was  that  of 
the  celebrated  tables  of  bronze,  commonly  known  as 
the  Tabulae  Eugubinae,  which  are  still  preserved  in 
the  city  cf  GvbbU).  These  tables,  which  are  sevea 
in  number,  contain  long  inscriptions,  four  of  which 
are  in  Etruscan  characters,  two  in  Latin,  and  one 
partially  in  Etruscan  and  partially  in  Latin  cha- 
racters; but  the  language  is  in  all  cases  apparently 
the  same,  and  is  wholly  distinct  from  that  of  the 
gennine  Etruscan  mommtents  on  the  one  hand,  as 
well  as  from  Latin  on  the  other,  though  exhibiting 
strong  traces  of  affinity  with  the  older  Latin  forms, 
as  well  as  with  the  existing  remains  of  the  Oscan 
dialects.  There  can  be  no  donbt  that  the  language 
which  we  here  find  is  that  of  the  Umbrians  them* 
selves,  who  an  represented  by  all  ancient  writers  as 
nationally  distinct  both  from  the  Etruscans  and  the 
Sabellian  races.  The  ethnolc^ical  and  linguistic 
inferences  from  these  important  monuments  will  be 
mora  fully  considered  under  the  article  Umbbia.  It 
is  only  of  late  yean  that  they  have  been  investigated 
with  cara;  early  antiquaries  having  formed  the  most 
extravagant  theories  as  to  their  meaning:  Lanzi  had 
the  merit  of  first  pointing  out  that  they  evidently 
related  only  to  certain  sacnficial  and  other  religious 
rites  to  be  celebrated  at  the  temple  of  Jupiter  by  the 
Iguvians  themselves  and  some  neighbouring  com- 
munities. The  interpretation  has  since  been  carried 
out,  as  far  as  our  imperfect  knowledge  will  permit, 
by  Lepsius,  Grotefend,  and  still  mora  recently  in  the 
elaborate  work  of  Anfrecht  and  Kirchhofi'.  (Lanii, 
Saggio  di  Lingua  Etruica,  vol.  iii.  pp.  657 — 768 ; 
Lepsius,  tk  Tabulit  Eugubimt,  1833 ;  Interiptiona 
Umbricae  et  Oieae,  Lips.  1841;  Grotefend,  Jiudi- 
tnetUa  lAngmt  Umbricae,  Eannov.  1 835-— 1839; 
Aufrecht  n.  Kirchhoff,  Die  Utnhritchen  Sprach. 
Ikahaaler,  4to.  Berlin,  1849.)    In  the  still  im~- 
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petlect  Btsta  of  oar  knowledge  of  the  inscripKons  in 
qnastiaii,  it  is  somewhat  hazardons  to  dnw  from 
tfaem  positive  cooclosions  u  to  proper  names;  but  it 
leems  that  we  may  fidrly  infer  the  mention  of  sereral 
imall  towns  or  commonitiee  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
itonriMXid  of  Ignvimn.  These  were,  however,  in  all 
probability  not  independent  oommnnities,  but  paffi, 
or  Tillages  dependent  npon  Ignvinm  itself.  Of  this 
desciiptian  were:  Akerunia  or  Acerronia  (probabl; 
answering  to  the  Latin  Aqnilonia),  Clareraia  (in 
Lat.  Cbivenna),  Curia  or  Cnreia,  CaKilam,  JnTiacnm, 
Has«a,  Fierinm  (?),  Tarsina,  and  Trebla  or  Trepla. 
The  last  of  these  evidently  correepfflids  to  the  Latin 
name  TreUa  or  Trebola,  and  may  refer  to  the  Tlm- 
brian  town  of  that  name:  the  Cnreiati  of  the  inscrip- 
tion are  evidently  the  same  with  the  Coiiates  of 
Pliny,  mentioned  by  him  among  the  ezdnct  com- 
munities  of  Umbria  (Plin.  iii.  14.  s.  19);  while  the 
names  of  Mnseia  and  Casilnm  are  said  to  be  still 
retained  by  two  villages  called  Jfvseia  and  CatSo  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Gvbbio.  Ouaiema, 
another  neighbouring  village,  is  perhaps  the  ClaTenuk 
of  the  Tables. 

The  coins  of  Iguvimn,  which  are  of  bronze,  and  of 
large  size  (so  that  they  most  be  anterior  to  the  re- 
duction of  the  Italian  As),  have  the  legend  iKrvini, 
which  is  probably  the  original  form  of  the  name,  and 
is  found  in  the  Tables,  though  we  here  meet  also 
with  the  softened  and  probably  later  form  "  Ijovins," 
or"Iiovina.'  [E.  R  B.] 

ILA,  in  Scotland,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (it  3. 
§  5)  as  the  finit  river  south  of  the  Berabiom  Fro- 
montorinm =fVrtA  o/DonuxA.  [B.  6.  L.] 

ILARAU'GATAE.    [Hispaitia;  Ileboeucs.] 

ILARCICBIS.    [Cabtetani.] 

ILABGUS,  a  river  of  Rhaetia  Secnnda,  flowing 
from  west  to  east,  and  emptying  itself  into  the 
Danube.  (Fedo  Albinov.  Ekg.  adlAv.  386,  where 
the  common  reading  is  Itargua ;  others  read  Isargus, 
and  regard  it  as  the  same  as  the  river  Atagis 
('AT<r)ri»)  mentioned  by  Strabo,  iv.  p.  207,  with 
Grosknid's  note,  voL  i.  p.  3S6.)  It  would,  however, 
appear  that  Ilaigns  and  Isargus  were  two  difierent 
livers,  since  in  later  writers  we  find,  with  a  slight 
change,  a  river  Ililara  (  Vita  S.  ifagrU,  1 8),  answer- 
ing to  the  modem  lUtr,  and  another,  Tsarche  (Act. 
Sl  Cassiani,  ap.  Beach.  AnnaL  Sabion.  iv.  7),  the 
modem  Eisaeh,  which  flows  in  a  southern  direction, 
sod  empties  itself  into  the  Athesis.  [L.  S.] 

ILATTIA  (TAarrla,  Polyb.  tf.  StejA.  B. :  ».), 
a  town  of  Crete,  which  is  probably  the  same  as  the 
Elatus  of  Pliny  (iv.  12).  Some  editions  read 
CUtns,  incorrectly  classed  by  him  among  the  inland 
towns,  (Hock,  Kreta,  vol.  L  p.  432.)      [E.  B.  J.] 

ILDUM.     [Edktaot.] 

ILEL     [Hebmiome.1 

ILEOSCA.    rOscA.] 

ILEBCA'ON^  QV<*pieim>ts,  PtoL  ii.  6.  §§  16, 
64;  Oercaonenses,  Liv.  zzii.  21;  Illnrgavonenses, 
Caes.  £.  C  L  60 :  in  this,  as  m  so  many  other 
Spanish  names,  the  c  and  g  are  interchangeable),  a 
fcople  of  Hispania  TamaeoneDsis,  occupying  that 
portiim  of  the  sea-coast  rf  Edktaiiia  which  lay 
between  the  rivers  Udcba  and  Ibebus.  Their 
czact  boundaries  appear  to  have  been  a  httle  to  the 
K.  of  each  of  these  rivers.  They  possessed  the  town 
of  Dectoea  (Tortota),  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Iberus, 
sad  it  was  their  chief  city.  [Dertosa.]  Their 
other  towns,  according  to  Ptolemy,  were:  —  Adkba 
('Aj<€a :  Ampotta  f),  TiABiuuA  (TiopuvAfa  : 
Tori  Jnlienses,  ap.  Piin.  iii.  3.  s.  4:  Trttj/guera), 
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BisOAROis  (Bur(af>7ir;  Biscargitani  civ.  Bom., 
Plin. :  Barm),  Sioakra  (iiya^ :  Segarra, 
Harca,  Hitp.  ii.  8),  Garthaoo  Vktds  (KapxnSiv 
raXoi^ :  Carta  Viija,  Uarca,  ibid.'),  and  Theava 
(Scab).  Ukert  also  assigns  to  them,  on  the  N.  of 
the  Iberus,  Tbaja  Capita,  Olkaitbdk,  Tasraco, 
and  other  places,  which  seem  clearly  to  have  belonged 
to  the  CosETABt.  The  name  of  their  country, 
lucRCAVoinA,  occnrs  on  the  omns  of  thor  city 
Ibera.  rP  S.T 

ILERDA  O^ifta,  and  rarely  EiX^pIa ;  Hilerda, 
Auaon.  EpitU  xzv.  S9  ;  Elk.  'I\tpStrm,  Ilerdensea: 
Lerida),  the  chief  city  of  the  Iuboetbs,  in  His- 
pania Tarraoonensis,  is  a  jdscs  of  ocosiderable  im- 
portance, historically  as  well  as  geographically.  It 
stood  npon  an  eminence,  on  the  right  (W.)  bank  of 
the  river  SioORU  CSegre),  the  principal  tributary  of 
the  Ebro,  and  some  distance  above  its  confluence 
with  the  CraoA  {CiMa);  thus  commanding  the 
country  between  those  rivers,  as  well  as  the  great 
road  from  Tariaco  to  the  MW.  of  Spain,  which  here 
crossed  the  Sicoris.  (/(m.  Ant,  pp.  391,  452.) 
Its  situation  (^propter  yuiui  loci  opportimilatem, 
Cats.  B.  C.  I  38)  induced  the  legates  of  Pompey  in 
Spain  to  make  it  the  key  of  their  defence  against 
Caesar,  in  the  first  year  of  the  Civil  War  (b.  c.  49). 
Afranios  and  Petnins  threw  themselves  into  the 
place  with  five  legions ;  and  their  siege  by  Caesar 
himself,  as  narrat^  in  bis  own  words,  forms  ooe  of 
the  most  interesting  passages  of  military  history. 
The  resources  exhibited  by  the  great  general,  in  a 
contest  where  the  formation  of  the  district  and  the 
very  elements  of  natnre  seemed  in  league  with  his 
enemies,  have  been  compared  to  those  displayed  by 
the  great  Duke  before  Badcgoe ;  but  no  epitome  can 
do  justice  to  the  campaign.  It  ended  by  the  capitu- 
lation of  Afranius  and  Petreius,  who  were  conquered 
as  much  by  Caesar's  generosity  as  by  his  strategy. 
(Caes.  B.  C.  i.  38,  et  seq.;  Flor.  iv.  12;  Appian, 
B.  C.  ii.  42 ;  VeU.  Pat.  ii.  42 ;  Suet.  Caa.  34 ; 
Lncan,  PhancU.  iv.  II,  144.)  Under  the  empire, 
Ilerda  was  a  very  flourishing  city,  and  a  muni- 
cipinm.  It  bad  a  fine  stone  bridge  over  the  Sicoris, 
on  the  foundations  of  which  the  existing  bridge 
is  built  In  the  time  of  Aosonios  tbs  city  bad 
&llen  into  decay;  but  it  rose  again  into  importance 
in  the  middle  ages.  (Strab.  iii.  p.  161 ;  Horat 
Epitt.  i.  20.  13;  coins,  ap.  Florez,  Med.  il  pp.  451, 
646,  iii.  p.  73;  Mionnet,  vol,  i.  p^  44,  Snppl.  vol  I 
p.  89 ;  Sestini,  pp.  161,  166 ;  Eckhel,  vol.  I  p. 
51.)  [P.  S.] 


COC(  OF  ILERDA. 

ILEBGE'TES  (^kifrrnt,  PtoL  ii.  6.  §  68;  Lir. 
zzi.  23,  61,  xzil  22;  Plin.  iiLS.  8. 4;  IXovpyirm, 
Polyb.  in.  35)  or  ILEKGETAE  (IXtfrrircu,  Strab. 
iii.  Pl  161 :  doubtless  the  IXapairyJrrai  of  Hecataeui, 
ap.  Stepb.  B.  s.  r.),  a  people  of  Hispania  Tamco- 
nensis,  extending  on  the  N.  of  the  Iberus  (Elm) 
from  the  river  Galucus  (ffafl^)  to  both  banks  of 
the  Sicoris  (_Segre),  and  as  far  E.  as  the  Rubri- 
CATus  (^IJobrtgai) ;  and  having  for  neighboun  the 
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Kdetani  and  Cbltiberi  on  the  S.,  tba  Vasookes 
on  Uie  W.,  on  tb»  N.  and  NE.  the  small  peoples  at 
tbe  foot  of  the  Pyrenees,  as  the  Jaccetaki,  Cas- 
TELLASi,  AcsETAKl,  and  Gerreta»i,  and  on  the 
S%.  tbe  CosBTAia.  Besides  Ilebsa,  their  chief 
cities  were: — tbe  colony  of  Celsa  {FetiOa,  near 
Xelta),  OscA  (Htietea),  famous  in  the  stoiy  of  Ser- 
torius;  and  ^TRANAOU,  which  livj  (xxi.  61) 
makes  their  capital,  bat  which  no  other  writer  names. 
On  the  great  road  from  Italy  into  the  N.  of  Spain, 
reckoning  from  Tarraco,  stood  Ilekda,  62  M.  P.; 
ToLooa,  32  M.  P.,  in  the  conventos  of  Caesar- 
angnsta,  and  with  the  civitas  Boniana(Plin.);  Peb- 
TUSA,  18  H.  P.  (/><rte<a,on  the  Alamuln);  OsoA, 
19  M.  P.,  whence  it  was  46  H.  P.  to  Caesarangnata 
{Urn.  Ant.  f.  39\). 

On  a  loop  of  the  same  road,  starting  from 
Caesaraognsta,  were;  —  Oalucum,  IS  M.  P.,  on 
the  river  Gallicos  (Zunra,  on  the  GaUtgo) ; 
Bobtimab,  18  M.  P.  (Bow^rfro,  PtoL:  Tori- 
wm);  Osca,  12  M.P.;  Cavs,  29  M.P.;  Uehdi- 
ODLEiA,  19  U.  p.  (probably  Monzon);  Iuirda, 
22  H.  P.  (/<m.  ^iit  pp.  451, 452).  On  the  road 
from  Cacsarangosta,  np  the  valley  of  the  Gallicos, 
to  Beneamom  {Oriha)  in  Gallia,  were,  Fobum 
Gai,ix>bum,  30  H.  P.  (ffurreo),  and  Ebelunum, 
S2  M.  P.  (fieUo),  whence  it  was  24  M.  P.  to  the  sum- 
mil  of  the  pass  over  the  Pyrenees  (JtukArU.  p.  453). 
Besides  these  pUces,  Ptolemy  mentions  Berousia 
htpymicria :  Balagver),  on  the  Sicoris ;  BEBOiDtm 
^BipyiSon);  Eboa  Cf^O"");  SuccosA  (Souxmira); 
Qaluca  Put  via  (rcCAAuta  4AaauIa:  Fragaf); 
and  Oboia  ('UpKlo,  prob.  Orgagna),  a  name  also 
foond  on  coins  (Sestini,  ifed.  Jtp.  p.  99),  while 
tbe  same  coins  hear  the  name  of  Aesoses,  and  in* 
Bcriptions  found  near  the  Sicoris  hare  Absokedsu 
and  Jessoneksis  (Moratori,  Nov.  Thet.  p.  1021, 
Kos.  2,  3 ;  Spon,  Miic  End.  Ant.  p.  188),  with 
which  the  Gessoriehses  of  Pliny  may  perhaps 
hare  some  connection.  Bebsical  is  mentioned  on 
coins  (Sestini,  p.  107),  and  OcTooESA  (prob.  La 
Granja,  at  the  conSoence  of  the  Segre  and  the 
Ebro)  by  Caesar  {B.  C  L  61 ;  Ukert,  toL  it  pt  1. 
pp.  450-453).  [P.  S.] 

ILE'SIUM.    [EiLESiUM.] 

I'UCI  or  IL'LICI  (/(m.  Ant.  p.  401 ;  'VKutihs 
%  'IAAikIs,  Ptol.  ii.  6.  §  62  :  EteU),  an  inland  city 
of  the  Cootestani,  but  near  the  coast,  on  which  it 
had  a  port  ('UAourm**  XiM^i',  Ptol.  Lc%  14), 
lying  just  in  the  middle  cf  the  bay  formed  by  the 
Pr.  Satumi  and  Dianium,  which  was  called  Illici- 
tanns  Sinus.  The  city  itself  stood  at  the  distance 
of  52  M.  P.  from  Carthago  Nova,  on  the  great  road 
to  Tarraco  (/d'n.  Ant  p.  401),  and  was  a  Cohmia 
immtmit,  With  the^itf  ItaUcum  (Plin.  iu.  3.  s.  4  ; 
Paulas,  Dig.  viil  de  Cent.).  Its  coins  are  extant 
of  the  perial  of  the  empire  (Florez,  Med.  de  Etp. 
vol.  ii.  p.  458;  Sestini,  p.  166;  Mionnet,  vol.  i. 
p.  45,  SappL  vol.  i.  p.  90  ;  Eckhel,  vol  L  p.  51). 
Pliny  adds  to  his  mention  of  the  place :  m  earn 
eontribwmtur  Icotitam.  (Ukert,  vol.  ii.  pt.  1.  pp. 
402,  403.)  [P.  S.] 

ILIENSES  ('lAiect,  Pans.),  a  people  of  the  inte- 
rior of  Sardinia,  who  appear  to  have  been  one  of  the 
most  considerable  of  the  mountain  tribes  in  that 
island.  Mela  calls  them  "  antiqnissimi  in  ea  popu- 
loruiii,"  and  Pliny  also  mentions  them  among  the 
"  celeberrimi  popnlorum"  of  Sardinia.  (Mel.  iu  7. 
§  19 ;  Plin.  iii.  7.  s.  13.)  Pausanias,  who  terms 
them  'lAierv,  distinctly  ascribes  to  them  a  Trcjan 
origin,  and  derives  them  from  a  portion  of  the  com- 


panions  of  Aeneas,  who  settled  in  the  island,  and 
remained  there  in  quiet  lutil  they  were  compelled 
by  the  Africans,  who  snbsequently  occupied  the 
coasts  of  Sardinia,  to  take  refuge  in  the  more  rugged 
and  inaccessible  moontjun  districts  of  the  interior. 
(Pans.  X.  17.  §  7.)  This  tale  has  evidently  ori- 
ginated in  the  resemblance  of  the  name  of  Ilienses,  in 
the  form  which  the  Bomans  gave  it,  to  that  of  the 
Trojans;  and  the  latter  part  of  tbe  story  was  in- 
vented-to  account  for  the  apparent  anomaly  of  a 
people  that  had  come  by  sea  dwelling  in  the  interior 
of  the  island.  What  the  native  name  of  the  Ilienses 
was,  we  know  not,  and  we  are  wholly  in  the  dark  aa 
to  tiieir  real  origin  or  ethnical  affinities :  bat  their 
existence  as  one  of  the  most  considerable  tribes  of 
the  interior  at  the  period  of  the  Roman  conqnest,  is 
well  ascertained  ;  and  they  are  repeatedly  mentioiNd 
by  Livy  as  contending  against  the  supremacy  of 
Rome.  Their  first  insurrection,  in  B.o.  I8I,was 
repmsed,  rather  than  put  down,  by  the  praetor 
M.Pinarias;  and  in  B.a  178,  the  Ilienses  and  Balari, 
in  ooigunction,  laid  waste  all  the  more  fertile  and 
settled  ports  of  the  island  ;  and  were  even  able  to 
meet  the  consnl  Ti.  Sempranius  Gracchus  in  a  pitched 
battle,  in  which,  however,  they  were  defieated  with 
heavy  loss.  In  the  course  of  the  following  year 
they  appear  to  have  been  reduced  to  complete  sub- 
mission ;  and  their  name  is  not  again  menUoned  in 
history.  (Liv.  xl.  19, 34,  xli.  6, 12, 17.) 

The  sitnation  and  limits  of  the  territory  occupied 
by  the  Ilienses,  cannot  be  determined :  but  we  find 
them  associated  with  the  Balari  and  Corsi,  as  inha- 
biting tbe  central  and  monntainons  districts  of  the 
island.  Their  name  is  not  found  in  Ptolemy,  though 
he  gives  a  long  list  of  the  tribes  of  the  interior. 

Many  writers  have  identified  tbe  Ilienses  with  the 
lolaenses  at  loliu,  who  are  also  placed  in  the  interior 
of  Sardinia ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  they  werv 
really  the  same  people,  but  ancient  authors  certainly 
make  a  distinction  between  the  two.         [E.  H.  B.^ 

ILIGA.     [Heuce.] 

I'LIPA.  1.  CUnro,  Strab.  iii.  pp.  141,  seq.  ; 
'lAAixa  %  tiiuta  lityiKri,  PtoL  ii.  4.  §  13 ;  Ilipa 
cognoraine  Ilia,  Plin.  iii.  1.  s.  3,  according  to  the 
corrupt  reading  which  Sillig's  last  edition  retains 
for  want  of  a  better :  some  give  the  epithet  in  the 
form  Ilpa :  Harduin  reads  Ilia,  on  the  authority  ot 
an  inscription,  which  is  almost  certainly  spurious, 
ap.  Grater,  pp.  351, 305,  and  Hnratori,  p.  1002), 
a  city  of  the  Turdetani,  in  Hispania  Baetica,  be- 
longing to  the  conventus  of  Hispalis.  It  stood  upon 
the  right  bank  of  the  Baetis  {Guadalgvivir),  700 
stadia  from  its  mouth,  at  the  point  up  to  which  the 
river  was  navigable  for  vessels  of  small  burthen, 
and  where  the  tides  were  no  longer  discernible. 
[Baetis.]  On  this  and  other  grounds  it  has  been 
Identified  with  the  Roman  rtuns  near  Penajlor. 
There  were  great  silver  mines  in  its  neighbourhood. 
(Strab.ic.,  andpp.174,175;  Plin.lc.;  Ilin.Attt. 
p.  41 1  ;   Liv.  XXXV.    1 ;   Florez,  Etp.  S.    vol.  vii. 
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ILIPLA. 

|i.  922,  «oL  iz.  pi  24,  ToL  idi.  jx  S3  ;  UanlM, 
AuHg.  p.  88 ;  HenteBe,  JSip.  Anc.  p.  243 ;  Coins 
19.  Florez,  Sfed.  <k  Etp.  toL  ii.  p.  468,  ToL  iu. 
fL  79  ;  Miomiet,  vol.  L  p.  15,  Sappl.  toL  i.  p.  28 ; 
Eckbe],  ToL  i.  p.  22  ;  Ulrart,  ToLiu  pt  1.  p.  374.) 

2.  [tupi^J  [P-S-] 

I'LIPLA  (Ccini ;  \xssK,  Itm.  Ant  p.  432  ; 
jnhMj  the  'IAA(*ovAa  of  PtoL  ii  4.  §13 : 
NieNa),  s  dtrf  of  the  Tnrdetaiii,  in  the  W.  of 
Hisptnis  Baetica,  on  the  high  road  from  Hispalis  to 
tlie  mouth  of  the  Anas.  (Can),  Antig.  Hup.  iii,  81 ; 
Coins  <g>.  Florez,  Med.  roL  ii.  p.  471;  Mionnet, 
Tel.  L  pk  16,  Sappl.  toL  i.  p.  39 ;  Sestini,  p.  53; 
Bihel,  ToLLp.22.)  [P.S.] 

ILI'PULA.  I.  SurnamedLACsbyPliny  (iii..l. 
13),  and  Haoxa  b^  Ptolemy  (IXAivouXa  iuyi\il, 
0. 4.  §  12),  a  city  of  the  Tuitlali,  in  Baetica,  ba- 
tmen the  Baetis  and  the  coast,  perhaps  Loxa, 
(Ukert,  ToLu.  pt.  1.  p.  363.) 

2.  Minor  (]nvb.  Ohera  or  Ltpe  <{f  Setida,  near 
Canuma),  a  tribntary  torni  of  the  Tordetaiii,  in 
Hispania  Baetics,  belunging  to  the  conventus  of 
Hi^alis.  (Plin.  iii.  1.  a.  3 ;  Sestini,  Med.  Etp. 
t-  54.)  [P.  S.] 

lUTULA  MONS  CVdnmiXix),  a  rsnge  of  moun- 
tains b  Baetica,  S.  of  the  Baetis,  mentioned  only  by 
Ptolemy  (ii  4.  §  15),  and  Bopposed  by  some  to  be 
the  Sara  Nevada,  by  others  the  Sierra  d»  A  Ihama 
<r  the  J  ^Mgarra*.  [P.  S.] 

lUSSli&    [Attica,  p.  323,  a.] 

UISTRA  (fVuirrpa :  lOuera),  a  town  in  Ly- 
camis,  on  the  rood  from  Laranda  to  Isaura,  which  is 
(tni  in  existence.  (Hierocl.  p.  675 ;  Concil.  Ephet. 
p534;  Ci>nc£CAafce(ip.674;Hamilton,£e<ean:ie>, 
ml.iip324 ;  Leake,  Atia  Minor,  p.  102.)    [L.  S.] 

ILITHYIA  (pXtievlas  siKa,  Strab.  zvili.  p. 
817;  £iAi)«uIiu,  PtoL  ir.  5.  §  73),  a  town  of  the 
Egyptian  Heptanomia,  30  miles  N£.  of  Apollinopolis 
Magia.  It  was  situated  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the 
Kite,  in  lat  25°  3"  N.  Accordmg  to  Plutarch  (/»f» 
«  Orir.  e.  73),  Ilithyia  contained  a  temple  dedicated 
to  Bnbastis,  to  whom,  as  to  the  Tanrian  Artemis, 
knmio  victims  were,  eren  at  a  comparatirely  recent 
period,  sacrificed.  A  bas-relief  (Minutoi,  p.  394, 
aeq.)  diacorered  in  the  temple  of  Bubastis  at  EU 
Keb,  representing  such  a  sataifice,  seems  to  confirm 
FIntarch's  statement.  The  practice  of  homan  sacri- 
fice among  the  Aegyptians  is,  indeed,  called  in  ques- 
tiin  by  Herodotos  (ii.  45) ;  yet  that  it  once  prevailed 
unng  them  is  rendered  probable  by  Manetho's  state- 
Kieat  of  a  king  named  Ajnoms  baring  abolished  the 
nstom,and  sabetituted  a  waxen  image  for  the  human 
TictiDi.  (Porpbyr.  de  Abttiaent.  ii.  p.  223;  Eoseb. 
fnep.Evtay.  iv.  16;  comp  Chid,  Fatt.  f.  621.) 
The  singnUiity  in  Plutarch's  story  is  the  recent 
date  of  the  imputed  sacrifices.  [W.  B.  D.] 

lUTUKGIS.     [ILUTDBOIS.] 

IXITJM,  IXIOS  (TAuw,  i'lAio! :  EA.  "ttwfo, 
£  IXidf),  sometimes  also  called  Tboja  (Ttwta), 
vlnoe  the  inhabitants  are  commonly  called  Tpvci, 
and  in  the  Latin  writers  Trojani.  The  existence  of 
Hiia  dty,  to  which  we  commonly  give  the  name  of 
Tnf,  cannot  be  doabted  any  more  than  the  simple 
Sitt  of  the  Trojan  War,  which  waa  believed  to  have 
o>U  with  the  capture  and  destruction  of  the  city, 
>fttr  a  war  of  ten  years,  B.  o.  1 184.  Troy  was  the 
piadpal  city  of  the  country  called  Troas.  As  the 
ctj  has  been  the  subject  of  cnrions  inqniiy,  both  in 
•wieDt  and  modem  times,  it  will  be  necessary,  in  the 
■nt  instance,  to  odlect  and  analyse  the  statements 
tf  the  andent  writen  ;  and  to  follow  up  this  discus- 
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taaa  by  an  aeconnt  of  the  investigaticos  of  modem 
travellers  and  scholars  to  identify  the  ute  of  the 
famous  city.  Onr  most  ancient  authority  are  the 
Homeric  poems  ;  but  we  most  at  the  very  outset 
remark,  that  we  cannot  look  upon  the  poet  in  every 
respect  as  a  careful  and  accurate  topographer ;  but 
that,  admitthig  his  general  accuracy,  Qxn  may  yet 
be  poiDts  on  which  he  cannot  be  taken  to  account  as 
if  It  had  been  bis  professed  object  to  communicat* 
information  on  the  topography  of  Troy. 

The  city  of  Hium  was  situated  on  a  rising  ground, 
somewhat  above  the  plain  between  the  rivers  Sca> 
mander  and  Smois,  at  a  distance,  as  Strabo  asserts, 
of  42  stadia  ftom  the  coast  of  the  Hellespont  (Honu 
IL  IX.  216,  fol. ;  Strab.  xiil  p.  596.)  That  it  was 
not  qiute  in  the  plain  is  clear  from  the  epithets 
livfiiewaa,  alrtiyi,  and  i^pv6*<rira.  Behind  it,  on 
the  south-east,  there  rose  a  hill,  forming  a  branch  of 
Mount  Ida,  snnnounted  by  the  acropolis,  called  Per- 
gamum  (rh  nif/yafuiy,  Horn.  IL  iv.  908,  vl.  513 ; 
also  ri  n4pyi»fu».  Soph.  PKL  347,  353,  611 ;  or, 
71  nlpiyafuis,  Horn.  II.  v.  446,  460.)  This  fortified 
acropolis  contained  not  only  all  the  temples  of  the 
gods  {II  iv.  508,  T.  447,512,  vi.  88, 257,  xxii.  172, 
&c),  but  also  the  palaces  of  Priam  and  his  sons, 
Hector  and  Paris  (IL  vi  317,  370,  512,  vii.  345). 
The  city  must  have  had  many  gates,  aa  may  be  in- 
ferred fh>m  the  expression  nam  itiXai  (IL  ii.  809, 
and  elsewhere),  but  only  one  is  mentioned  by  name, 
viz.,  the  Sxaiol  wvAiu,  which  led  to  the  camp  of  the 
Greisks,  and  mnst  accordingly  have  been  on  the  north- 
west part  of  the  city,  that  is,  the  part  just  opposite  the 
acropolis  (IL  iii.  143,  149,  263,  vL  306,  392,  xvi. 
712,&e.).  The  origin  of  this  name  of  the  "left  gate* 
is  nnknown,  thoogh  it  may  possibly  have  reference  to 
the  manner  in  which  the  signs  in  the  heavens  were 
observed  ;  for,  during  this  process,  the  priest  turned 
bis  face  to  the  north,  so  that  the  north-west  would 
be  on  his  left  hand.  Certain  minor  objects  alluded 
to  in  the  Iliad,  such  as  the  tombs  of  Ilus,  Aesyetes, 
and  Hyrine,  the  Soopie  and  Erineus,  or  the  wild 
fig-tree,  we  ought  probaUy  not  attempt  to  urge 
very  strongly  :  we  are,  in  fiict,  prevented  from  at- 
tribnting  much  weight  to  them  by  the  circumstance 
that  the  inhabitants  of  New  Hium,  who  believed  that 
their  town  stood  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  city,  boasted 
that  they  could  show  cloee  to  their  wslls  these  doubt- 
ful vestiges  of  antiquity.  (Strab.  xiii.  p.  599.)  The 
walls  of  Ilium  are  described  as  lofty  and  strong,  and 
as  fianked  with  towers ;  they  wen  &bled  to  have 
been  built  by  Apollo  and  Poeeidon  (72.  i.  129,  ii. 
113,  288,  uL  153,  384,  386,  vii.  452,  viu.  519). 
These  are  the  only  pdnts  of  the  topography  of  Ilium 
derivable  from  the  Homeric  poems.  The  city  was  de- 
stroyed, according  to  the  common  tnditioi,  as  already 
remarked,  about  B.  c.  1184;  but  afterwards  we  hear 
of  a  new  Ilium,  though  we  are  not  informed  when 
and  on  what  site  it  was  built.  Herodotus  (viL  42) 
rehttes  that  Xerxes,  ^ore  invading  Greece,  offered 
sacrifices  to  Athena  at  Pergamum,  the  ancient  acro- 
polis of  Priam  ;  bat  this  does  not  quite  justiiy  the 
inference  that  the  new  town  of  Uiam  was  then 
already  in  existence,  and  all  that  we  can  conclude 
from  this  passage  is,  that  the  people  at  that  time 
entertained  no  doubt  as  to  the  sites  of  the  ancient  city 
and  its  acropolis.  Strabo  (xiii.  p.  601)  states  that 
Ilium  was  restored  during  the  last  dynasty  of  the 
Lydian  kings ;  that  is,  before  the  subjugation  of 
Western  Asia  by  the  Persians :  and  both  Xenophon 
(BeStn.  L  1.  §  4)  and  Scylax  (p.  35)  seem  to  speak 
of  Uiam  as  a  town  actually  existing  in  their  days. 
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It  is  alao  certain  that  id  the  time  of  Alexander 
Kcw  Iliam  did  exist,  and  was  inhabited  hy  Aeolians. 
(Demostb.  c  Aristocr.  p.  671;  Arrian,  Anab.  i.  II. 
§  7 ;  Strab.  xiii.  p.  593,  Ml.)  This  new  town, 
which  is  distinguished  by  Strabo  itom  the  lanMas 
ancient  city,  was  not  more  than  12  stadia,  or  lees 
than  two  English  miles,  distant  from  the  sea,  and  was 
built  upon  the  spur  of  a  projecting  edge  of  Ida, 
separating  the  basins  of  the  Scamander  and  Simois. 
It  was  at  first  a  place  of  not  much  importance  (Strab. 
xiii.  pp.  593,  601),  but  increased  in  the  conrse  of 
time,  and  was  snccessirely  extended  and  embellished 
by  Alexander,  Lysiraachos,  and  Julius  Caesar. 
During  the  Mithridatic  War  New  Hinm  was  taken 
by  Fimbria,  in  b.  c.  85,  on  which  occasion  it  suffered 
greatly.  (Strab.  xiiLp.  594;  Appian,  Mithrid.  53; 
Lir.  EpU.  Ixxxiii.)  It  is  said  to  have  been  once 
destroyed  before  that  time,  by  one  Charidemns 
(Pint  Serlor.  1. ;  Polyaen.  iii.  14) :  bnt  we  neither 
'  know  when  this  happened,  nor  who  this  Charidemns 
was.  Sulla,  however,  favonred  the  town  extremely, 
in  consequence  of  which  it  rose, :  under  the  Roman 
dominion,  to  considenble  prosperity,  and  enjoyed 
exemption  from  all  taxes.  (Plia.Tr33.)  These  were 
the  advantages  which  the  jAaoe  owed  to  the  tradition 
tliat  it  occupied  the  identical  site  of  the  ancient  and 
holy  city  of  Troy :  for,  it  may  here  be  observed,  that 
no  ancient  author  of  Greece  or  Borne  ever  doubted 
the  identity  of  the  site  of  Old  and  New  Ilium  until 
the  time  of  Demetrius  of  Scepsis,  and  Stiabo,  who 
adopted  his  views ;  and  that,  even  afterwards,  the 
popular  belief  among  the  people  of  Ilium  itself,  as 
well  as  throughout  the  world  generally,  remained  as 
firmly  established  ss  if  the  criticism  of  Demetrius 
and  Strabo  bad  never  been  heard  of.  These  critics 
were  led  to  look  fer  Old  Ilium  farther  inland,  because 
they  considered  th;  space  between  New  Bium  and  the 
coast  far  too  small  to  have  been  the  scene  of  all  the 
great  exploits  described  in  the  Iliad  ;  and,  although 
they  are  obliged  to  own  that  not  a  vestige  of  Old 
Hinm  was  to  be  seen  anywhere,  yet  they  assumed 
that  it  most  have  been  situated  about  42  stadia  from 
the  sea-coast  They  accordingly  fixed  upon  a  spot 
which  at  the  tisK  boie  the  name  of  'IAimiv  k^ht). 
This  view,  with  its  assumption  of  Old  and  New  Ilium 
as  two  distinct  places,  does  not  in  any  way  remove 
the  difScnlties  which  it  is  intended  to  remove  ;  for 
the  spaee  will  still  be  found  far  too  narrow,  not  to 
mention  that  it  demands  of  the  poet  what  can  be 
demanded  only  of  a  geographer  or  an  historian.  On 
these  grounds  we,  in  common  with  the  general  belief 
of  all  antiquity,  which  has  also  found  able  advocates 
among  modem  critics,  assume  that  Old  and  New 
Ilium  occupied  the  same  site.  The  statements  in 
the  Iliad  which  appear  irreconcilable  with  this  view 
will  disappear  if  we  bear  in  mind  that  we  have  to  do 
with  an  entirely  legendary  atoiy,  which  is  little  con- 
cerned about  geographical  accuracy. 

The  site  rf  New  Ilinm  (according  to  onr  view, 
identical  with  that  of  Old  Hinm)  is  acknowledged  by 
all  modem  inquirers  and  travellers  to  be  the  spot 
covered  with  ruins  now  called  KiuarUk,  between  the 
villages  of  Kvm-ldoi,  KaOi/atU,  and  Tchiblai, 
a  litSe  to  the  west  of  the  last-mentioned  place,  and 
not  far  Gram  the  point  where  the  Simois  once  joined 
the  Scamander.  Those  who  maintain  that  Old  Ilinm 
was  situated  in  a  different  locality  cannot,  of  course, 
be  expected  to  agree  in  their  opinions  as  to  its  actual 
Qte,  it  being  impossible  to  fix  upon  any  one  spot 
agreung  in  every  particular  with  the  poet's  descrip- 
tion.   Kespecting  the  nationality  of  the  inhabitants 


ILLIBERIS. 

of  I£um,  we  shall  have  to  speak  in  the  article  TitOAS, 
(Comp.  Spohn,  de  Agro  Trqjano,  Lipsioe,  1814,  Sva ; 
Benndl,  Obtervation$  on  tke  Topogri^pkji  of  the 
Plain  of  Trog,  London,  1 8 14, 4to. ;  Chcisenl-Gouffier, 
Voyage  Pittomque  de  la  Grice,  Paris,  1830,  vol.  ii. 
p.177,  foU.;  Leake.^siaifinor,  p.  275,  foil.;  Grate, 
But.  of  Greece,  voL  i.  p.  436,  foil.;  Eckenbrecber, 
tiier  die  Ltge  dt»  Homerudten  lUon,  Bhein.  Mus. 
Nene  Folge,  voL  ii.  pp.  1 — 49,  where  a  very  good  pUn 
of  the  district  of  lUoa  is  given.  See  also,  Welckerj 
Kleine  Schriften,  voL  ii.  p.  1,  foil.;  C.  HacUren, 
Dimertation  on  Vie  Tapogn^hf/  of  the  Trojan  War, 
Edinborgh,  1822 ;  Manduit,  IHeouvertet  dant  la 
Troiade,  jc,  Paris  &  Londru,  1840.)      [L.  S.] 


OODI  or  lUOK. 

ULI'BERIS  (lAAifepd,  Ptol.  ii.  4.  §  11),  or 
ILLI'BERI  LIBERINI  (Plin.  iii.  1.  s.  3),  one  of 
the  chief  cities  of  the  Turduli,  in  Hisponia  Boetica, 
between  the  Baetis  and  the  coast,  is  identified  by 
inscriptions  with  Granada.  It  is  probably  the 
EUbyige  QEXieipyji)  of  Stephanus  Byzaiitinos. 
(Inscr.  qi.  Omter,  p.  277,  No.  3 ;  Florez,  £tp.  S. 
vol.-v.  p.  4,  vol.  xii.  p.  81  ;  Mentelle,  Geogr.  Comp. 
E$p.  Mod.  p.  163  ;  Coins  ap.  Flore?,,  Med.  vol.  iii 
p.  75  ;  Mionnet,  vol.  i.  p,  15,  Suppl.  vol.  i.  p.  28 
Eokhel,  vol.  i.  pi  22.)  [P.  S.] 


ooni  OP  tujBBRis  (m  spain). 

ILLI'BERIS  or  ILLIBERRIS  QlKiifpit),  a  town 
in  the  country  of  the  Sordones,  or  Sardones,  or  Sordi, 
in  Gallia  Aquitania.  The  first  place  that  Hannibal 
came  to  aft^  passing  through  the  Eastern  Pyrenees 
was  Dliberis.  (Liv.  xxi.  24.)  He  must  have  passed 
by  Sellegarde.  lUiberis  was  near  a  small  river  Illi- 
beris,  which  is  south  of  another  small  stream,  the 
Boscino,  which  had  also  on  it  a  town  named  Boscino. 
(Strab.  p.  182.)  Mela  (u.  5)  and  Pliny  (iii.  4) 
speak  of  Dliberis  as  having  once  been  a  great  place, 
but  in  their  time  being  decayed.  The  road  in  the 
Antonine  Itin.  from  Arelate  (_Arlei)  through  the 
Pyrenees  to  Juncaria  passes  from  Ruscino  QCailel- 
Jloutillon)  to  Ad  Centuriones,  and  omits  Illiberis; 
but  the  Table  pUices  lUiberis  between  Ruscino  and 
Ad  Centenarium,  which  is  the  same  pUce  as  the 
Ad  Centuriones  oif  the  Itin.  [Cektubionss,  Ao.] 
Illiberis  is  Elae,  on  the  river  Tech. 

Illiberis  or  Illiberris  is  an  Iberian  name.  There 
is  another  place,  Climberris,  on  the  Gallic  side  d 
the  Pyrenees,  which  has  the  same  tenninati«i. 
[Adbci.]  It  is  said  that  ierri,  in  the  Basque, 
means  "a  town."  The  site  of  Illiberis  is  fixed  at 
Ebe  by  the  Itins.;  and  we  find  an  explanation  of 
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the  name  EIne  in  the  fact  that  either  the  mine  of 
IDibegria  was  changed  to  Helraia  or  Elena,  or  Helena 
was  a  camp  or  station  near  it.  Constans  was  mnr- 
dered  bf  Hagnentins  "  not  far  {rom  the  Hispaniae, 
in  a  castmm  named  Helena."  (Eutrop^  z.  9.)  Vio- 
tot's  E{atome  (c.  41)  deacriba  Helena  as  a  town 
Tsy  near  to  the  Pjrrenees;  and  Zosimns  has  the 
fame  (ii.  4S ;  and  Oroeius,  viL  29).  It  is  said  b^ 
Bome  writen  tiiat  Helena  was  bo  named  after  the 
flmet  was  restored  bj  Constantine's  mother  Helena, 
or  bj  Constantine,  or  b;  some  of  his  children;  bnt 
the  eridence  of  this  is  not  giren.  The  rirer  of  Uli- 
beris  is  the  Ticms  of  MeU,  and  Teccm  of  Plin;, 
now  the  Tedk.  In  the  text  of  Ptolemj  (it  10)  the 
name  of  the  river  is  written  lUeris. 

Some  geographers  hare  supposed  lUiberis  to  be 
ColSotre,  near  Port  Yendrt,  which  is  a  plain  mis- 
take. [O.  L.] 

ILLICI.    [Ilicl] 

ILLrPULA.    [Iupuia] 

ILLITURGIS,  nJTOBGIS,  orlLITDKGI  (pro- 
\ailtj  the  lAovp7<r  of  PtoL  iL  4.  §  9,  as  well  as  the 
iKaufryfia  d  Poljrlnns,  t^.  Steph.  B.  a.  c,  and  the 
'UvfiySa  of  Appian,  HUp.  32  :  Eth.  Ulorgitani), 
a  ccnaidenble  cit^  of  Hispania  Baetica,  sitnated  on 
a  steep  rock  en  the  N.  side  of  the  Baetis,  on  the 
nad  from  Cradnba  to  Castnio,  20  M.  P.  from  the 
latter,  and  fire  days'  march  from  Carthago  Kora. 
In  the  Second  Pnnic  War  it  went  over  to  the 
Banana,  like  its  neighbonis,  Castnio  and  Mentesa, 
and  endnred  two  sieges  by  tlie  Carthaginians,  both 
of  which  were  nused ;  bi^  upon  Hit  overthrow  of 
the  two  Scipios,  the  people  of  Dlitnigis  and  Castnio 
renllied  to  the  Carthaginians,  the  farmer  adding  to 
their  treason  the  crime  of  betraying  and  patting  to 
death  the  Bomans  who  bad  fied  to  them  for  refnge. 
At  least  Each  is  the  Soman  version  of  their  offiaice, 
fir  which  a  tmly  Boman  vengeance  was  taken  by 
PoblioB  Sdpio,  B.C.  906.  Aftiir  a  defence,  snch  as 
might  be  expected  when  despair  of  mercy  was  added 
to  naiinnal  forUtode,  the  city  was  stormed  and  bomt 
orer  the  sbinghtered  corpses  of  all  its  inhabitants, 
cfaildien  and  women  as  well  as  men.  (Liv.  xziii.  49, 
xxiv.  41,  xxvi.  17, 41,  xxviii.  19, 20.)  Ten  yean 
later  it  had  recovered  sofficienUy  to  be  agun  besieged 
by  the  Bomans,  and  taken  with  the  slaughter  of  all 
its  adnlt  male  popnlation.  (Liv.  xzxiv.  10.)  Under 
the  Roman  empire  it  was  a  considerable  city,  with 
the  sniname  of  Fosuit  Juuuit.  Its  site  is  believed 
to  have  been  in  the  neighbonrhood  of  AMhtfar, 
where  the  cbnrch  of  S.  Fotenniana  now  stands,  (/(m. 
Ami.  p.  403 ;  Plin.  iiL  1.  s.  3 ;  Priacian.  vi.  f.  683, 
ed.  Pataeh ;  Monies,  Aniig.  p.  66,  b. ;  Hmtelle, 
Eip.  Mod.  p.  183 ;  Laborde,  /(M.  voL  ii.  p.  113 ; 
Floret,  Etp.  &  voL  xii  p.  369 ;  Coins,  <ip.  Fknz, 
Mtd.  voL  iiL  p.  81 ;  UkniMt,  voL  i.  pi  16 ;  Sastini, 
p.  56 ;  Eekhel,  vol.  L  p.  S3  ;  Vkert,  voL  ii.  pt  I. 
p.  38a)  [P.S.] 

ILLUBCO  or  ILDBCO,  a  town  in  the  W.  part 
of  Hispania  Baetica,  near  Pmot,  on  the  river  CW- 
Ubu.  (Inscr.  e^.  Gmto-,  pp.  235,  406 ;  Hnratori, 
p.  1051,  Nos.  a,  3 ;  Florex,  Etp.  &  voL  ziL  p.  98 ; 
Ccaos,  tf.  Fiona,  Med.  it  Etp.  voL  iL  p^  478 ; 
Mionnat,  vtd.  L  p.  17;  Sestini,  Mtd.  In.  p.  57; 
Eekhel,  voL  L  p.  23.)  [P.  &] 

ILLDBGAVONEMSES.    [Ileboaoses.] 

ILLYBIA,     [Illtricum.] 

ILLYnSICUM  (j\>  'UJivpuc6r :  Etk.  and  Adj. 
lAA^jpur,  lAAvpuoii,  IQyrins,  Illyricns),  the  eastern 
coast  iS  ibe  Adriatic  sea. 

I   Tkt  Name,  —  The  Greek  name  is  Ilxtius 
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(IXAupft,  Heeat.  Fr.  65;  Polyb.  iiL  16;  Stnb.  u. 
pp.  108,  123,  IS9,  viL  p.  317;  DioDys.  Per.  96; 
Herodian,  vL  7;  ApoUod.  ii.  I.  §  3;  Ptd.  viiL  7. 
§  1),  but  the  more  ancient  writen  nsnally  employ 
the  name  of  the  people,  tl  'IMipuH  (hi  rolt  lAAv- 
plms,  Herod,  i.  196,  iv.  49;  ScyL  pp.  7,  10).  The 
name  Iu,TBia('IAAvf>{a)  very  rarely  ooonn.  (Steph. 
B.  (.  «.;  Prop.  L  8.  8.)  By  the  Latin  writers  it 
generally  went  nnder  the  name  of  "DlyiieDm'' 
(Caes.  B.  0.  iL  3S,  iU.  7 ;  Via.R.R.  IL  10.  §  7; 
Cic  ad  Att.  x.  6;  Uv.  xHt.  18,  S6;  Ovid,  TVut  L 
3.  131;  Mala,  iL  3.  §  13;  Tae.  Amk.  L  5,  46,  iL 
44,  S3,  Hilt  L  2,  9,  76;  Fkr.  L  18,  iv.  3;  Just 
viL  2;  Sost.  TO).  16;  VeU.  Pat  ii.  109),  and  the 
general  assent  of  geograpben  hat  given  cnncncy  to 
this  form. 

S.  Eattnt  <md  LiaiU.  —  Tht  Boman  niyricnm 
was  of  very  different  extent  from  the  Dlyris  or  •{ 
lAA.  jpioi  of  the  Greeks,  and  was  itself  not  the  same 
at  all  times,  bnt  mnst  be  oonsideied  simi^y  as  an 
artificial  and  geographical  ezpnasion  for  tlie  bor- 
derers who  occupied  the  E.  coast  of  the  Adriatic, 
from  the  junction  of  that  gulf  with  the  Ionic  sea,  to 
the  estnariea  of  the  river  Po.    The  earliest  writer 
who  has  left  any  account  of  the  peoples  inhabiting 
this  coast  is  ScyUz;  aooording  to  whom  (o.  19 — 27) 
the  niyrians,  property  so  callnl  (for  the  LibnraiaDt 
and  Istrians  be^ood  them  are  excluded),  occDpy  the 
sea-coast  from  Libumia  to  the  Chacoians  of  Epinis. 
The  Buhni  were  the  notthemmcet  of  these  tribee,  and     , 
the  A  martini  the  sootheramcat    Hecodotna  (L  196)    « 
includes  nnder  the  name,  the  Heneti  or  Veneti,  who   vi 
livedat  the  head  of  the  gulf;  in  another  passage  (iv.      , 
49)  he  phcee  the  Blyruas  «o  the  tribatiii7  stream* 
of  the  Morttva  in  Seirvia. 

It  is  evident  that  the  Gallio  invaaioas,  of  which 
there  are  several  traditions,  threw  the  whole  of  these 
districts  and  their  tribe*  into  snch  confusion,  that  it 
is  imposnble  to  harmonise  the  statements  of  the  ^ 
Periplns  of  Scykx,  or  the  fiv  later  SejwBUB  of  ■■* 
Chios,  with  the  desoiptioos  in  Stiaboand  the  Boman 
historians. 

In  consequence  of  this  immigration  of  the  Gauls, 
Appian  has  confounded  together  Gauls,  Thracians, 
Paeonians,  and  Dlyrians.  A  legend  which  he  reeoids 
(72^.  1)  make*  Celtns,  Illyrins,  and  Gala,  to  have 
be«i  three  brotheis,  the  sons  of  the  Cyclops  Poly- 
phemus, and  is  grounded  probably  on  the  inter- 
mixture  of  Celtic  tribes  (the  Boii,  the  Soordisoi,  and 
the  Tanrisd)  anxng  the  Illyrians:  the  lapodies,  a 
tribe  on  the  bordera  of  Istria,  are  described  by  Strabo 
(iv.  p.  143)  as  half  CelU,  half  niyrians.  On  a 
rough  estimate,  it  may  be  sud  that,  in  the  earliest 
times,  Illyricnm  was  the  coast  between  the  Naro 
(ATerefva)  and  the  Drilo  (Drm),  bonnded  on  the  £. 
by  the  TriballL  At  a  hUer  period  it  comprised  alt  - 
the  varions  tribes  from  the  Celtio  Tauiisci  to  the 
Efwrots  and  Macedonians,  and  eastward  as  far  as 
Moena,  including  the  Veneti,  Pannooiana,  Dahna- 
tians,  Dardani,  Autaiiatae,  and  many  otliers.  This 
is  Illyricnm  in  its  most  extended  meaning  in  the 
andeot  writen  till  the  3nd  century  of  the  Christian 
<n:  as,  for  instance,  in  Strabo  (viL  pp.  313 — 319), 
daring  the  leign  of  Angnitas,  and  in  Tadtus  (J7u(. 
L  8, 9, 76,  iL  86;  eomp,  Jo*q>h.  B.J.  iL  16),  in  his 
aooonnt  of  the  dvil  wan  whidi  preceded  the  fiUl  of 
Jenualem,  When  the  boundary  of  Borne  reached  to 
the  Danube,  the  "  Illyrions  Limes  "  (as  it  is  desig- 
nated in  the  "  Soriptores  Historiae  Angnstae"),  or 
"lUyrian  frontier,"  ocmprised  the  following  pro- 
vinces:— Horicum,  Pannonia  Superior,  Pannonia 
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Infoior,  Uoesi*  Saperior,  HoesU  Inferior,  Dacia,  and 
Tbiace,  This  divirion  eontinned  till  the  time  of 
Canstantine,  vho  sererad  fraia  it  Lower  Hoena  and 
Thraoe,  bat  added  to  it  Macedonia,  Thessaly,  Acfaaia, 
Old  and  Kew  Epinu,  Praeralitana,  and  Crete.  At 
this  period  it  was  i»e  of  the  foar  great  divisions  of 
the  Roman  empire  under  a  "  Praefectus  Praetorio," 
and  it  is  in  this  signification  that  it  is  used  bj  the 
later  writers,  snch  as  Sextos  Rafus,  the  "Aactor 
Notitiae  Dignitatnm  Imperii,"  Zosimus,  Jomandes, 
and  others.  At  the  final  division  of  the  Koman  em- 
}nie,  the  so-called  "  IllTricam  Orientale,"  containing 
the  provinces  of  Macedonia,  Tliessalj,  Epiros,  Hellas, 
Mew  Epiros,  Crete,and  Praevalitana,was  incorporated 
with  the  Lower  Empire;  while  "IllTricam  Occi- 
dentale "  was  united  with  Borne,  and  embraced  No- 
ricnm,  Fannonia,  DalmaUa,  Savia,  and  Valeria 
Bipensis. 

A.  IixTHis  Babbasa  or  Boilaka,  was  separated 
from  Istria  by  the  small  river  Arsia  (Ana),  and 
bounded  S.  and  E.  hj  the  Drib,  and  on  the  M.  bj 
the  Savoa;  consequently  it  is  represented  now  by 
part  of  Croatia,  all  Dabnatia,  the  Heragoma, 
Itontt-Negro,  nearly  all  Bomia,  andport  of  ^Jiania. 

lUyris  Bomana  was  divided  into  three  districts,  the 
northern  of  which  was  Iaptdia,  extending  S.  as  far 
as  the  Tedaoins  (Ztrmagna);  the  strip  of  land  ex- 
tending firom  the  Arsia  to  the  Titios  (La  Kerka) 
was  called  LiBtmiriA,  or  the  whole  of  the  north  of 
what  was  once  Venetian  Dahnatia;  the  territory  of 
the  Dauiatak  was  at  first  comprehended  between 
the  Naro  and  the  Tilums  or  Nestos:  it  then  ex- 
tended to  the  Titios.  A  list  of  the  towns  will  be 
fennd  under  th*  geroral  heads  of  lAPrDiA,  Li- 
BURHU,  and  Dalmatia. 

B.  IiiLTKis  Graeca,  which  was  called  in  later 
times  Epibus  Nova,  extended  from  the  river  Drilo 
to  the  SE.,  up  to  the  Ceraunian  moontains,  which 
separated  it  from  Epims  Pn^ier.  On  the  N.  it  was 
bounded  by  the  Soman  niyricom  and  Mount  Scor- 
dDS,ontheW.  by  the  Ionian  sea,  on  the  S.  by  Epiros, 
and  on  the  E.  by  Macedonia;  comprehending,  there- 
fore, nearly  the  whole  of  modem  Albania.  Next  to 
the  firontier  of  Chaonia  is  the  small  town  of  Aman- 
TIA,  and  the  people  of  the  Akahtians  and  Bul- 
uoms.  They  are  followed  by  the  TAULAurn, 
who  occupied  the  country  N.  of  the  Aoub  —  the 
great  river  of  S.  Macedonia,  which  rises  in  Mount 
Lacmon,  and  discharges  itself  into  the  Adriatic — as 
&r  as  Epdamnns.  The  chief  towns  of  this  ooontiy 
were  Aroux>inA,  and  EpmAMims  or  DntuHA- 
CHIUM.  In  the  interior,  near  the  Macedonian  iron- 
tier,  there  is  a  considerable  lake,  Lacus  Lychititis, 
firom  which  the  Drilo  issues.  Ever  since  the  middle 
ages  there  has  existed  in  this  part  the  town  ct 
Acbrida,  which  has  been  sapposed  to  be  the  ancient 
Ltcbkidcs,  and  was  the  capital  of  the  Bolgarian 
empire,  when  it  extended  from  the  Eoxine  as  fur  as 
the  interior  of  Aetolla,  and  comprised  S.  Illyricnm, 
Epims,  Acamania,  Aetolia,  and  a  part  of  Thessaly. 
Daring  the  Bomen  period  the  Dassasstae  dwdt 
there;  the  neighbouring  coontry  was  occupied  by 
the  AiTTABlATAB,  who  are  Siud  to  have  been  driven 
from  their  conntiy  in  the  time  of  Cassander,  when 
they  removed  as  fugitives  with  thdr  women  and 
children  into  Macedonia.  The  Abdiaei  and  Pab- 
THnri  dwelt  K.  of  the  Aotariatae,  though  not  at 
the  same  time,  bat  only  daring  the  Roman  period. 
ScoDRA  (ScuUtrt),  in  Uter  times  tlie  capital  of 
Fraevalitana,  was  unknown  daring  the  flourishing 
period  of  Grecian  histoiy,  and  more  properly  belongs 
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to  Bonum  IDyricum;  as  Ltsscs,  which  was  situated 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Drilo,  was  fixed  upon  by  the 
Romans  as  the  border  town  of  the  lUyrians  in  the 
S.,  beyond  which  they  were  not  allowed  to  sail  with 
their  privateers.  Internal  conunnnicatian  in  this 
Illyricnm  was  kept  up  by  the  Via  Camdatia  or 
EaNATiA,  the  groit  line  which  connected  Italy  and 
the  East — Borne,  Constantinople,  and  Jerusalem. 
A  road  of  each  importance,  as  Colonel  Leake  re- 
marks (North.  GrUce,  vol.  iii.  p.  311),  and  on 
which  the  distance  had  been  marked  with  mile- 
stones soon  after  the  Roman  conquest  of  Macedonia, 
we  may  believe  to  have  been  kept  in  the  best  order 
as  long  as  Rome  was  the  centre  of  a  vigorous  au- 
thority; but  it  probably  shared  the  &te  of  many 
other  great  establishments  in  the  decline  of  the 
empire,  and  especially  when  it  became  as  much  the 
concern  of  the  Byzantine  as  of  the  Roman  govern- 
ment This  fact  accounts  for  the  discrepancies  in 
the  lUneraries ;  for  though  Lychnidus,  Heracleia, 
and  Edessa,  still  continued,  as  on  the  Candavian 
Way  described  by  Polybius  (ap.  Strab.  vii.  pp.  322,  ' 
323),  to  be  the  three  principal  points  between  Dyr- 
rhadiium  and  Thessalooica  (nature,  in  fact,  having 
strongly  drawn  that  line  in  the  valley  of  the  Ge- 
nusus),  there  appears  to  have  been  a  ch<»ce  of  routes 
over  tile  ridges  which  contained  the  boundaries  of 
Illyricom  and  Macedonia.  By  comparing  the  An- 
tonine  Itinerary,  the  Pentingeiian  Table,  and  the 
Jerusalem  Itinerary,  the  following  account  of  stations 
in  lUyricum  is  obtained :  — 
Dyrrhachitmi  or  Apollonia. 
Clodiana      .  .  -  SkamH. 

Scampas      ...  £lbattan. 
Trajectus  Gennai      -  .  Sbmdri  river. 

Ad  Dianam  .  .  „ 

Candavia     .  .  .  „ 

Tres  Tabemae  -  •  „ 

Pons  Servilii  et  Claudanum    •  TheJOriatttSlruga. 
Patrae         -  -  .  „ 

Lychnidus   ...  Altridha. 
Brucida       ...  Prapa. 
Scirtiana      •  .  -         n 

Castra  -  .  *         » 

Nicaea         -  -  *        » 

Heracleia     -  -  -        » 

3.  Pkyrical  Geograph/.  —  The  Ulyrian  range  of 
mountains,  which  traverses  DahnaHa  under  the  name 
of  Mount  Prolog,  and  partly  under  other  names 
(Mons  Albins,  Bebins),  branches  off  in  Cantiola 
from  the  Julian  Alps,  and  then,  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  sea,  stretches  towards  VeneUa, 
approaches  the  sea  beyond  Aquileia  near  Triate,  and 
forms  Istria.  After  passing  through  Istria  as  a  lofty 
mountain,  thoagh  not  reaching  ^m  snow  line,  ai^ 
traversing  Dalmatia,  which  it  separates  fix>m  Bomua, 
it  extends  into  Albania.  It  is  a  limestone  range, 
and,  like  most  mountains  belonging  to  that  form- 
ation, much  broken  up;  hence  the  bold  and  pic- 
turesque coast  runs  out  into  many  promontories,  and 
is  flanked  by  numerous  islands. 

These  islands  appear  to  have  originated  on  the 
breaking  up  of  the  lower  grounds  by  some  violent 
action,  leaving  their  limestone  summits  above  water. 
From  the  salient  position  of  the  promontory  termi- 
nating in  Puttta  ddia  Planca,  they  are  divided  into 
two  distinct  groups,  which  the  Greek  geographers 
called  Abstbtides  and  Libcrnidbs.  They  trend 
MW.  and  SE.,  greatly  longer  than  broad,  and  form 
various  fine  channels,  called  "  canale,'  and  named 
from  the  nearest  adjacent  island  :  these  being  boli^ 
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with  scarccfy  a  hidden  danger,  give  ships  a  asenn 
passage  between  them.  Cheno,  Otro,  Luttm,  San- 
mgo  (AbsTitides),  abound  with  ftasil  bones.  The 
boos-bteoda  of  these  isUnds  ajqiears  to  be  the  same 
cmglamerate  with  thosa  of  GUraltar,  Cerigo,  and 
other  places  in  the  Mediterranean.  The  Libnmian 
gnnp  (AiSvpriSts  rqe^oi,  Strab.  iL  p.  124,  vii. 
PPl  315,  317;  "  Libomicaa  LuoJae,*  Plin.  iii.  30), 
Ldsa  (^Groiaa),  fiBAiriA  {Braaa),  IsSA  (Liua), 
Meuta  (^Afelada),  Corctba  Nigra.  (Ctorote), 
Phabos  QLesma)  and  Olyhta  (Solta),  have  good 
ports,  but  are  badly  supplied  with  drinkable  water, 
and  are  not  fertile.  The  moantainons  tract,  thongh 
indnstriooBlf  cnltivated  towards  the  shore,  is  ibr 
the  most  part,  as  in  the  days  of  Strabo  (L  c), 
wild,  rugged,  and  barren.  The  want  of  water  and 
the  arid  soil  make  Dabnatia  nn6t  for  agrictdtnre ; 
and  therefore  of  old,  this  circmnstanee,  coupled  with 
the  ezoellenqr  and  number  of  the  harbours,  made  the 
Batives  more  known  for  piracy  than  for  commercial 
enterprise.  A  principal  feature  of  the  whole  range 
is  that  called  llonte-Negro  (Ctemagora),  OKuisting 
diieflj  of  the  cretaceous  or  Hediterraneaa  limestone, 
■>  cxtensiTelj  dereloped  from  the  Alps  to  the  Archi- 
pdago,  and  remarkable  for  its  craggy  character. 
The  general  height  is  about  3000  feet,  with  a  few 
higher  sninmits,  and  the  sk>pes  are  gentle  in  the 
directkn  of  the  indinatian  of  the  "  strata,"  with 
incipices  at  the  ontcroppings,  which  give  a  fine 
Taiietyto  the  scenery. 

There  is  no  sign  of  volcanic  acUon  in  Dalmatia; 
and  the  Mymphaeum  near  ApoUonia,  celebrated  tor 
tlie  flames  that  rose  continually  from  it,  has  pvbably 
BO  rderenoe  to  anything  of  a  tolcanic  natnre,  but  is 
connected  with  the  beds  of  aapbaltnm,  or  mineral 
pitch,  which  occor  in  great  abundance  in  the  num' 
Dalitio  Hmestone  of  Albania. 

The  coast  of  what  is  now  called  Middle  jUbania, 
«r  the  lUyriaa  territoiy,  M.  of  Epirus,  is,  especially 
in  its  N.  portion,  of  moderate  height,  and  in  some 
places  eren  low  and  unwholesome,  as  fitr  as  Aoix>N 
XValona  or  AvIoHo),  where  it  suddenly  becomes 
rugged  and  mountainous,  with  precipitous  clifb 
demnding  rapidly  towards  the  sea.  This  is  the 
KUmara  range,  upwards  of  4000  feet  high,  dreaded 
by  ancient  mariners  as  the  Acro-Cerannian  promon- 
toiy.  The  interior  of  this  territmy  was  much  su- 
perior to  M.  lUyricum  in  productiveness:  though 
moontwnons,  it  has  more  valleys  and  open  plains  for 
cnhiTation.  The  sea-ports  of  Epdamnns  and  Apol- 
looia  introdnoed  the  Inxnrias  of  wine  and  oil  to  the 
barbarians;  whose  chieb  leomt  also  to  value  the 
woven  fabrics,  the  pdished  and  carved  metallic 
nek,  the  tempered  weapons,  and  the  pottery  which 
was  famished  them  by  Grecian  artisans.  Salt  fish, 
and,  what  was  of  more  importance  to  the  inland  re- 
sidents <«i  lakes  like  thst  of  Lychnidoa,  salt  itself, 
wu  imported.  In  return  they  supplied  the  Greeks 
with  those  precious  commodities,  cattle  and  sbives. 
Silver  mines  vrere  also  worked  at  Dahastiuk. 
Wax  and  honey  were  prtibably  articles  of  export ; 
and  it  is  a  proof  that  the  natural  prodticts  of  II- 
Ijria  were  carefully  sought  out,  when  wa  find  a 
species  tS  iris  peculiar  to  the  country  collected  and 
lent  to  Corinth,  where  its  root  was  employed  to  give 
the  special  flavour  to  a  celebrated  kind  of  anxnatio 
ingnent.  Grecian  commerce  and  intercourse  not 
enly  tended  to  civilise  the  8.  Illyrians  beyond  their 
aortbem  brethren,  who  shared  with  the  Thiadan 
tribca  the  custom  of  tattoomg  their  bodies  and  of 
ttaiag  human  sacrifion ;  but  through  the  intro- 
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duction  of  Grecian  exiles,  made  them  acquainted 
with  Hellenic  ideas  and  legends,  as  may  be  seen  by 
the  tale  of  Cadmus  and  Haimonia,  from  whom  the 
chiefs  of  the  Illyrian  Enchelees  professed  to  trace 
their  descent.  (Comp.  Orote,  Hitt  of  Greece,  vol.  iv. 
ppi  1 — 10,  and  the  authorities  quoted  there;  to 
which  may  be  added,  Wilkinsoi,  Dalmatia  and 
ifonteaegro,  vol.  i.  pp.  38^3;  J.  F.  Neigebanr, 
Die  Saddaven,  Leipzig,  1851;  Miebohr,  Xeet.  on 
EOmog.  and  Oeog.  vol.  i.  pp.  297 — 314;  Smyth, 
The  MedHerraman,  pp.  40 — 45  ;  Hahn,  AOaite- 
liicie  Stadien,  Wien,  1854.) 

4.  Sace  and  National  Charaeler. — SniBcieBt  is 
not  known  either  of  the  language  or  customs  of  the 
niyriane,  by  which  their  race  may  be  ascertained. 
The  most  accnrate  among  the  ancient  writers  have  al- 
ways distinguished  them  as  a  separate  natioo,  or  group 
of  nations,  frcnn  both  the  Thradans  and  Epirots. 

The  andent  Illyrians  are  unqnestioaabfy  ths  an- 
cestors of  the  people  generally  known  in  Europe  by 
the  name  Albanians,  bht  who  are  called  by  tlie 
Tnrks  "  Amants,"  and  by  themselves  "  Skipetares,' 
which  means  in  thdr  language  "  mountaineers,"  or 
"  dwellers  on  rocks,"  and  ii^iahit  the  greater  part 
of  ancient  Dlyricmn  and  Epims.  They  have  a  pe- 
culiar language,  and  constitute  a  particular  race, 
which  is  very  distinct  from  the  Slavonian  inhabit- 
ants who  border  en  tbem  towards  the  N.  The  an- 
dents,  as  has  been  observed,  distinguished  the  Il- 
lyrians firam  the  Eforots,  and  have  given  no  intima- 
tions that  they  were  in  any  way  c(aiBected.  But 
the  Albanians,  who  inhabit  both  Illyricum  and 
Epims,  are  one  people,  whose  language  is  only  varied 
by  slight  modifications  of  dialect.  The  Illyrians 
appear  to  have  been  pressed  southwards  by  Slavonian 
hordes,  who  settled  in  Dalmatia.  Driven  out  from 
their  old  territories,  tbey  expended  themselves  to- 
wards the  S.,  where  they  now  inhabit  many  districts 
which  never  belonged  to  tbem  in  former  times,  and 
have  swallowed  up  the  Epirots,  and  extingiUsfaed 
their  language.  According  to  Scfaa&rik  (Slav.  Alt, 
vol.  L  p.  31)  the  modem  Albanian  population  is 
1,200,000. 

Ptolemy  is  the  esrliest  writer  in  whose  works  the 
name  of  the  Albanuins  has  been  distinctly  recognised. 
He  mentions  (iii.  13.  §  23)  a  tribe  called  AlAAHl 
('AASoivI)  and  a  town  Al.BAXorous  ('AX(a- 
riroMs),  in  the  region  lying  to  the  £.  Of  the  Ionian 
sea ;  and  from  the  names  of  places  with  which 
Albanopolis  is  connected,  it  appears  dearly  to  have 
been  in  the  S.  part  of  the  Illyrian  territory,  and  in 
modem  A  SMnia.  There  are  no  means  of  forming  a 
conjecture  how  the  name  rf  this  obscure  tribe  came 
to  be  extended  to  so  considerable  a  natioa  The 
latest  work  upon  the  Albanian  language  is  that  of 
F.  Bitter  von  Xykmder  (Die  Spradie  der  Albaneien 
Oder  Skh^taren,  1835),  who  has  eladdated  this 
subject,  and  established  the  principal  facts  upon  a 
firm  basis.  An  account  of  the  positions  at  which 
Xylander  arrived  will  be  found  in  Prichard  (TA» 
Pkyncal  Bietory  of  Mankind,  vol.  iii  pp.  477— 
482). 

As  the  Dalmatian  Slaves  have  adopted  the  name 
Illyrians,  the  SUtvonian  kngnage  spoken  in  Dalmatia, 
especially  at  Raguta,  is  also  called  Illyrian ;  and 
this  designation  has  acqnired  general  currency  ;  but 
it  must  always  be  remembered  that  the  andent 
Illyrians  were  in  no  wsy  connected  with  the  Slave 
races.  In  the  practice  of  tattooing  thdr  bodies,  and 
ofiering  human  sacrifices,  the  Illyrians  resembled  the 
Thradans   (Strab.  vu.  p.  315 ;  Hered.  t.  6) :  the 
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custom  of  one  of  their  tribes,  the  Dalmatians,  to 
have  a  new  division  of  their  lands  every  eighth  year 
(Strab.  L  c),  resembled  the  veil-known  practice  of 
the  Germans,  only  advanced  somewhat  farther  to- 
wards civilised  life.  The  anthor  c£  the  Feriplns 
ascribed  to  ScyUz  (L  c.)  speaks  of  the  great 
infinence  eqjoyed  by  tlieir  women,  whose  lives,  in 
consequence,  he  describes  as  highly  lioentions.  The 
Illyrian,  like  the  modem  Albanian  Skipetar,  was 
always  ready  to  fight  for  hire ;  and  rushed  to  battle, 
obeying  only  the  instigation  of  his  own  love  of  fight- 
ing, or  vengeance,  or  love  of  blood,  or  craving  for 
booty.  Bat  as  soon  as  the  feeling  was  satined,  or  over- 
come by  fear,  his  rapid  and  impetuous  rush  was  suc- 
ceeded by  an  equally  ia[nd  retreat  or  Sight.  (Comp. 
Grote,  SuL  of  Greece,  vol  vL  p.  609.)  They  did 
not  fight  in  the  phalanx,  nor  were  they  merely 
^lAof;  they  rather  farmed  an  intermediate  class 
between  them  and  the  phalanx.  Their  aans  were 
short  spears  and  light  javelins  and  shields  ("  pel- 
tastae");  the  chief  weapon,  however,  was  the 
/luixaipa,  or  Albanian  knife.  Dr.  Arnold  has  re- 
marked (_Bul.  of  Rome,  vol.  i.  p.  495),— "The 
eastern  coast  of  the  Adriatic  is  one  of  those  ill-fated 
portions  of  the  earth  which,  though  placed  in  imme- 
diate contact  with  dvilisation,  have  remained  per- 
petually barbarian."  But  Soymnq;  of  Chios  (comp. 
Arnold,  vol.  iii.  p.  477),  writing  of  the  Dlyrians 
about  a  century  before  the  Christian  era,  calls  them 
"  a  religious  people,  just  and  kind  to  strangers, 
laving  to  be  liberal,  and  desiring  to  live  orderly  and 
soberly."  After  the  Roman  conquest,  and  daring  its 
dominion,  they  were  as  uvilised  as  most  other 
peoples  reclaimed  from  barbarism.  The  emperor 
Diadetian  and  St  Jerome  were  both  nijriana.  And 
the  palace  at  Spalato  is  the  earliest  existing  spe- 
cimen of  the  legitimate  combination  of  the  round 
arch  and  the  oolomn ;  and  the  modem  history  of  the 
eastern  shores  of  the  Adriatic  begins  with  the  rela- 
tions established  by  Heraclius  with  the  Serbs  or 
W,  Slaves,  who  moved  down  from  the  Carpathians 
into  the  provinces  between  the  Adriatic  and  the 
Danube.  The  states  which  they  constituted  were 
of  considerable  weight  in  the  history  of  Europe,  and 
the  kingdoms,  or  bannats,  of  Croatia,  Servia,  Bosnia, 
Bascia,  and  Dalmatia,  occupied  for  some  centuries  a 
political  position  very  like  that  now  held  by  the 
secondary  monarchical  states  of  the  present  day. 
The  people  of  Narenta,  who  had  a  republican  form 
of  government,  once  disputed  the  sway  of  the 
Adiutic  with  the  Venetians ;  Bagnsa,  which  sent 
her  Argosies  (Bagosies)  to  every  coast,  never  once 
succumbed  to  the  winged  Lion  of  St.  Mark ;  and  for 
some  time  it  seemed  probable  that  the  Servian 
colonies  established  by  Heraclius  were  likely  to  take 
a  prominent  part  in  advancing  the  progress  of  Eu- 
ropean civilisation.  (Comp.  Finlay,  Greece  mder  <Ae 
Somau,  p.  409.) 

5.  BUtorf. — The  lUyrians  do  not  ijipeai  in  history 
before  the  Peloponnesian  War,  when  Brasidas  and 
Perdiccas  retreated  before  them,  and  the  Illyrians, 
for  the  first  time,  probably,  had  to  encounter  Grecian 
troops.  (Thnc  iv.  124— 1S8.)  Nothing  is  heard  of 
these  barbarians  afterwartls,  till  the  time  of  Philip 
of  tiacedon,  by  whose  vigour  and  energy  their  in- 
cursions were  first  repressed,  and  their  country  par- 
tially conquered.  Their  collision  with  the  Mace- 
donians appears  to  have  risen  under  the  following 
circumstances.  During  the  4th  century  before  Christ 
a  large  immigration  of  Gallic  tribes  from  the  west- 
ward was  taking  place,  invading  the  territory  of  the 
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more  northerly  Illyrians,  and  driving  them  further 
to  the  south.  Under  Bardylis  the  Hiyrians,  who 
had  formed  themselves  into  a  kingdom,  the  imgin  of 
which  caniwt  be  traced,  had  extended  themselvea 
over  the  towns,  viUages,  and  pUins  tS  W.  Macedonia 
(Diod.  xvL  4 ;  Theoponpi  Fr.  35,  ed.  Didot. ;  Cia 
deOff.U.U;  Phot  BOL  p. 530,  ed. Bekker;  Liban. 
Orat.  xxviii.  f.  633).  As  soon  as  the  young  Philip 
of  Macedon  came  to  the  throne,  he  attacked  these 
hereditary  enemies  B.  c.  360,  and  pushed  his  suc- 
cesses so  vigoroasly,  as  to  reduce  to  subjection  all 
the  tribes  to  the  £.  of  Lychnidus.  (Comp.  Grate, 
But.  </  Greece,  vol.  xL  pp.  302 — 304.)  A  sUto 
was  formed  the  capital  of  which  was  probably  near 
Bagnsa,  but  the  real  Illyrian  pirates  with  whan  the 
Btmans  came  in  collision,  must  have  oocnped  the 
N.  of  Dalmatia.  Rhodes  was  still  a  maritime  power; 
but  bj  B.C.  333  the  Illyrians  had  become  fonnidable 
in  the  Adriatic,  ravaging  the  coasts,  and  disturbing 
the  na^gation  of  the  alhes  of  the  Bcsnans.  Envoys 
were  sent  to  Teuta,  the  queen  of  the  IHyrians, 
demanding  reparation:  she  replied,  that  piracy  was 
the  habit  of  her  people,  and  finally  had  the  envoys 
murdered.  (Polyb.  ii.  8 ;  Appian,  /%r.  7 ;  Zonar. 
vjii,  19 ;  comp.  Plin.  zzxiv.  II.)  A  Roman  army 
fsr  the  first  time  crossed  the  Ionian  gulf,  and  oqn- 
duded  a  peace  with  the  Illyrians  npon  honourable 
terms,  whUe  the  Greek  states  of  Gorcyra,  ApoUonia, 
and  £|ndamnas,  received  their  liberty  as  a  ^  from 
Rome. 

On  the  death  of  Tents,  the  traitor  Demetrins  of 
Pharos  made  himself  guardian  of  Pineus,  son  of 
Agron,  and  usurped  the  chief  authority  in  Illyri- 
cum  :  thinking  that  the  Romans  were  too  much  en- 
gaged in  the  Gallic  wars,  he  ventured  on  several 
piratical  acts.  This  led  to  the  Second  Illyrian  War, 
B.C.  219,  which  resulted  in  the  submission  of  the 
whole  of  Dlyrieom.  Demetrins  fled  to  Macedonia, 
and  Pineus  was  restored  to  his  kingdom.  (Polyb.  iii. 
16, 18  ;  Liv.  xxii.  33;  App.  lUyr.  7,  8;  Flor.  ii.  5 ; 
Dion  Cass,  xxxiv.  46, 151 ;  Zonar.  viii.  20.)  Pineus 
was  succeeded  by  his  imcle  Scerdilaidas,  and 
Scerdilaidas  by  his  son  Pleuratus,  who,  for  his 
fidelity  to  the  Roman  cause  daring  the  Macedonian 
War,  was  rewarded  at  the  peace  of  196  by  the  addi- 
tion to  his  territories  of  Lychnidus  and  the  Partbiiu, 
which  had  before  belonged  tn  Macedonia  (Polyli. 
xviiL  30,  xxi.  9,  xxii.  4;  Liv.  xxxi.  28,  xxxii. 
34.)  In  the  reign  of  Gentius,  the  last  king  of 
lUyricum,  the  Dalmatae  revolted,  B.  c.  180  ;  and 
the  praetor  L.  Anidns,  entering  Illyricum,  fiiUshed 
the  war  within  thirty  days,  by  taking  the  capital 
Scodra  (SaUart),  into  which  Gentius  had  thrown 
himself,  E.C.  168.  (Polyb.  xxx.  13;  Liv.  xliv.  30 
—32,  xlv.  43;  Appian,  lUyr.  9;  Eutrop.  iv.  6.) 
Illyricum,  wliich  was  divided  into  three  parts,  be- 
came annexed  to  Bome.  (Liv.  xlv.  26.)  The  his- 
tory of  the  Boman  wars  with  Dalmatia,  Iaptoia, 
and  LiBURNiA,  is  given  under  those  heads. 

In  B.  c.  27  Illyriciun  was  under  the  rule  of  a 
proconsul  appointed  by  the  senate  (Dion  Cass.  liiL 
12):  but  the  freqnent  attempts  of  the  people  to  re- 
cover their  liberty  showed  the  necessity  of  main- 
taining a  strong  force  in  the  country  ;  and  in  B.  c 
11  (Dion  Cass.  liv.  34)  it  was  made  an  imperial 
province,  with  P.  Cornelius  Dolabelb  for  "  legstns  " 
("  leg.  pro.  pr.,"  Orelli,  Ttucr.  no.  2.165,  comp.  no. 
3128;  Tac  BisL  iL  86;  Marquardt,  in  Becker's 
Horn.  AU.  vol.  ill  pt  i.  pp.  110 — 115).  A  large 
region,  extending  far  inhuid  towards  the  valley  of 
tho  Saee  and  the  Drove,  contained  bodies  of  soldiery 
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who  wen  siaSigind  in  the  strong  links  of  the  chain 
ft  military  posts  which  was  scattered  along  the 
fhmtier  of  the  Damihe.  Inacripdons  an  eztait 
en  which  the  records  of  its  occapatton  by  the  7th 
and  llth  legions  can  still  be  read.  ((Mli,  nos. 
3453,3558,4995,4996;  comp.  Joseph.  A  J.  ii. 
16;  Tae.  Afm.  iv.  5,  BiA  ii.  11.  85.)  There  was 
at  that  time  no  seat  of  goranment  or  csfiita)  ;  but 
the  ptorinee  was  dinded  into'  regions  called  "  eoB- 
ventns :  *  each  region,  of  which  there  were  three, 
named  from  the  towas  of  SeaKDOitA,  Saloka,  and 
Nabosa,  was  subdivided  into  nnmerons  "decn- 
riae.'  Tbos  the  **  eoorcntns'  of  atdcna  had  382 
"  decnriae."  (Plia.  iii.  S6i)'  Iamcka,  SAiiOKA, 
Nasoha,  and  Ermunuja)  were  Boman  "  colonise;" 
.Apoixosia  and  Corctba^  "  civitates  liberae." 
(Appaan,  IVyr.  8 ;  Polyb.  ii.  11.)  The  jnrisdiction 
of  the  "  pro-praetor,''  or  "  legatus,"  does  not  appear 
to  hare  extended  thnoghoat  the  whole  of  Xllyricum, 
bat  moely  orer  the  maritime  portion.  The  inlaad 
district  either  had  its  own  goTcmor,  or  was  nadet 
the  praefect  of  Pannonia.  Salons  in  later  times  be- 
came the  capital  of  the  prorince  (Procop.  A  6.115; 
Hierocles),  and  the  governor  was  styled  "  praeses." 
(Oelli,  BOB.  1098,  3599.)  The  most  notable  of 
these  were  Oion  Cassins  the  historian,  aad  his  fiither 
Cassioa  Apnniaaas. 

The  wariilce  yooth  cf  Panoonia  and  Dalmatia 
aSided  ae  inashanstible  snpply  of  recmits  to  the 
legions  stationed  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube ;  and 
the  peasants  of  DlyricaBt,  who  had  alnady  given 
Claodias,  Aorelian,  and  Probns  to  the  sinking  em- 
pire, achieved  the  work  of  reacning  it  by  the  eleva- 
tion of  Diocletian  and  ibzimian  to  the  imperial 
porpie.    (Comp.  Gibbon,  e.  ziii.) 

After  the  final  division  of  the  empire,  Marcellinos, 
"  Patrician  of  the  West,"  occnpied  the  maritime 
portioa  of  W.'  Illyricim,  and  built  a  fleet  which 
claimed  the  dominion  of  the  Adriatic.  [Dalma- 
tia.] E.  niyricnm  appears  to  have  soiSered  so* 
much  from  the  hostilities  of  the  Goths  and  the  op- 
pressicas  of  Alarie,  who  vras  declared,  A.  D.  398, 
lis  master-general  (comp.  Clandian,  th  Eutrop.  ii. 
2\6,  de  BtU.  Get.  535),  that  there  is  a  law  of 
Theodosius  IL  which  exempts  the  cities  of  lUj-ricum 
from  contriboting  towards  the  expenses  of  the  public 
spectacles  at  Constantinople.  (Tbeod.  cod.  x.  tit.  8. 
s.  7.)  But  though  sn%iing  from  these  inroads, 
casnal  enconnteia  often  showed  that  the  people  were 
not  destitate  of  coorage  and  military  skill.  Attila 
hifflsdf^  the  terror  of  both  Goths  and  Bomans,  was 
defeated  before  the  town  of  Azimns,  a  frontier  for- 
tieaa  of  Illyricam.  (Prisons,  p.  143,  ed.  Bonn; 
comp.  Gibbon,  c.  xxxiv.;  Fiolay,  Greece  vndtr  (Ae 
Samiau,  p.  303.)  The  coasts  of  IJlyricum  were 
cosidered  of  great  importance  to  the  court  of  Con- 
stantinople. The  riph  produce  transported  by  the 
caravans  which  reached  the  N.  shores  of  the  Black 
Sea,  was  then  coDveyed  to  Constantinople  to  be  dis- 
tribated  throagh  W.  Europe.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, it  iras  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  defend 
the  two  points  of  Theesalonica  and  Dyrrhachium, 
the  two  cities  which  commanded  the  extremities  of 
the  nsnal  road  between  Constantinople  and  the 
Adriatic.  (Tafel,  d»  Theuaionica,  p.  221;  Hull- 
man,  GesMcK  d€$  BymUitchen  Baadelt,  p.  76.) 
The  oprai  ^xnntry  was  abandoned  to  the  Avars  and 
the  E.  SUvas,  who  made  permanent  settlements 
even  to  the  &  of  the  Via  Egnatia ;  but  none  of 
these  settlements  were  allowed  to  interfsre  with  th" 
Hoes  <^  communication,  without  which  the  trado  of 
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the  West  would  have  been  lost  to  the  Greeks.  He- 
raclius,  in  his  plan  for  drcnmscribing  the  ravages 
of  the  northern  eaemias  of  the  empre,  occnped  the 
whole  interior  of  the  conatiy,  fma  the  borders  of 
Istria  to  the  territecy  of  Dyrrhachimn,  with  coloaiea 
of  the  Serbs  or  W.  SUves.  From  the  settlement  of 
the  Servian  Slavonians  within  the  bounds  of  the 
empire  we  may  therefore  date,  as  has  been  said 
above,  the  earliest  aacroachmenta  of  the  lUyrian  or 
Albanian  race  on  the  Hellenic  population  of  the 
South.  The  singular  events  which  occurred  in  the 
reiga  of  Heiadins  are  not  among  the  least  of  the 
elements  which  have  gone  to  luke  np  the  con- 
dition of  the  modem  Greek  nation.         [E.  B.  J.j 

ILORCI.    [EuocBOCA.] 

ILU'CIA.    [Oretam.] 

ILUSATUM  ('Uolifxrroii',  tUi.  ui.  6.  §  6),  a 
town  is  the  interior  of  the  Tanrie  Chersonese,  pi^ 
kably  somewhat  to  tlM  N.  of  K<ffa.      [£.  B.  J.J 

ILUBCA'OMES.    [IusitcAOHBS.T 

ILUBCIS.    [Graccvrbis.] 

ILUEeEIA,  ILBRGIS.    [Iluturgis.] 

ILU'EGETAE.    [Ilkroetks.] 

ILUBO,  in  Gsllia  Aqnitania,  is  placed  by  the 
Antonine  Itin.  on  the  road  from  Caesaiaugusta,  in 
Spain,  to  Beneharmum.  [Bknxhasmum.]  Iluro 
is  between  Aspalaca  [Asfaluca]  and  Beneharmara. 
The  modem  site  of  Iluro  is  Oleron,  which  is  the 
same  aame.  Oleron  is  in  the  department  of  Bout* 
PyrHtiet,  at  the  junction  of  the  Gave  SAipe,  the 
river  of  Aspalnca,  and  the  Gave  dO$tau,  which  by 
their  union  form  the  Gave  dOliroH.  Gave  is  the 
name  in  these  parts  for  the  river-valleys  of  the  Py- 
renees. In  the  Notitia  of  Gollio,  Iluro  is  the  Civitas 
EUoronensium.  The  place  was  a  bishop's  see  from 
the  commencement  of  the  slith  century.    [G.  L.] 

IXUBO.  1.  (^Alora),  a  city  of  BaeUca,  situated 
on  a  hUL  (Inscr.  ap.  Carter,  Travds,  p.  1 6 1 ;  Ukert, 
vol.  ii.  pt  1.  p.  358.) 

2.  [Laeetahi.]  [P-S.] 

ILU'ZA  (Ttk'Uoufo),  atown  in  Phrygia  Paca- 
tiana,  which  is  mentianed  only  in  very  Ute  writers, 
and  is  probably  the  same  ss  AIndda  in  the  Table  uf 
Pentinger;  in  which  case  it  was  situated  between 
Sebaste  and  Acmonia,  25  Boman  miles  to  the  east  of 
the  latter  tows.  It  was  the  see  of  a  Christian 
bishop.  (Hierocl.  p.  667 ;  ContiL  Conttant.  iii.  p. 
534.)  [L.  &] 

ILVA  i'JXeia,  TtdL:  Elba),  called  hy  the  Greeks 
Aethalia  (AtaoAfo,  Strab.,  Died.;  AlBdhaa,  Pa. 
Aruit,  Philist.  ap.  Stqik.  £.),  an  island  in  the 
Tyrrhenian  Sea,  lying  off  the  coast  of  Etmria,  oppo- 
site to  the  headland  and  city  of  Populoninm.  It 
is  much  the  meet  importaat  of  the  islands  in  this 
sea,  situated  between  Corsica  and  the  mainland, 
being  abont  18  miles  in  length,  and  12  ia  its 
greatest  breadth.  Its  outline  is  extremely  irregnhir, 
the  moimtains  which  ccanpoee  it,  and  which  rise  in 
some  ports  to  a  height  of  above  3000  feet,  being 
indented  by  deep  gulfs  and  inlets,  so  that  its  hreadtli 
in  some  places  doee  not  exceed  3  miles.  Its  circuit 
is  greatly  overstated  by  Pliny  at  100  Boman  miles: 
the  same  author  gives  its  distance  from  Popn- 
l(Hiinm  at  10  miles,  which  is  just  about  correct; 
but  the  width  of  the  strait  which  separates  it  from 
the  nearest  point  of  the  mainland  (near  Piombino') 
does  not  much  exceed  6,  though  estimated  by 
Diodorns  as  100  stadia  (12)  miles),  and  by  Strabo,' 
through  an  enormous  error,  at  not  less  than  300 
stadia.  (Strab.  v.  p.  223;  Died.  v.  13;  Plin.  iii.  6. 
8.  12;Mel.ii.  7.  §  19;  Scyl.  p.  2.  §  6;  ApoIl.Rhod. 
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It.  654.)  Hts  ms  celebrated  in  uidei.t  times,  u 
it  still  is  at  tlie  present  day,  for  its  iron  mines; 
these  were  probably  worked  fixim  a  Tery  early  period 
by  the  Tyrrhenians  of  the  opposite  coast,  and  were 
already  noticed  by  Hecataeus,  who  called  the  island 
AUiXii :  indeed,  its  Greek  name  was  generally  re- 
garded as  derived  fiom  the  smoke  (olSeUi))  of  the 
numerous  furnaces  employed  in  smelting  the  iron. 
(IMod.  T.  13 ;  Steph.  B.  :  c.)  In  the  time  of  Strabo, 
however,  the  iron  ore  was  no  longer  smelted  in  the 
isUnd  itself,  the  want  of  fuel  compelling  the  inha- 
bitants (as  it  does  at  the  present  day)  to  transport 
the  ore  to  the  opposite  mainland,  where  it  was 
smelted  and  wronght  so  as  to  be  fitted  for  com- 
mercial purposes.  The  nnfailing  abundance  of  the 
ore  (alluded  to  by  Virgil  in  the  line 
"  Insula  inezhanstis  Chalybnm  generosa  metallis") 

led  to  the  notion  that  it  grew  again  as  fast  as  it 
was  extracted  fnsn  the  mines.  It  had  also  the 
advantage  of  being  extracted  with  great  fadlity,  as 
it  is  not  sank  deep  beneath  the  earth,  but  forms 
s  hill  or  mountain  mass  of  solid  ore.  (Strab.  I  e.; 
Died.  I  e. ;  Virg.  Am.  x.  174 ;  Plin.  iii.  6.  s.  12, 
zxxiv.  14.  8. 41 ;  Pseud.  Arist.  dt  Mirab.  95 ;  BntlL 
7im.L3Sl— 356;Sl  Ital.  riii.  616.)  The  mines, 
which  are  still  extensively  worked,  are  situated  at  a 
place  called  Bm>,  near  the  E.  coast  of  the  island ; 
they  exhibit  in  many  cases  unequivocal  evidence  of 
the  ancient  workings. 

The  only  mention  of  Ilva  that  occnrs  in  history 
is  in  B.  c.  453,  when  we  learn  from  Diodorus  that 
it  was  ravaged  by  a  Syracnsan  fleet  under  Phayllus, 
in  revenge  for  the  piratical  expeditions  of  the  Tyr- 
rhenians. Phayllos  having  effected  but  little,  a 
second  fleet  was  sent  under  Apelles,  who  is  said  to 
hare  made  himself  master  of  the  island ;  but  it 
certainly  did  not  remain  subject  to  Syracuse.  (Diod. 
xi.  88.)  The  name  is  again  incidentally  mentioned  . 
by  Livy  (xxx.  39)  during  the  expedition  of  the 
consul  Tib.  Claudius  to  CorsSca  and  Sardinia. 

Ilva  has  the  advantage  of  several  excellent  ports, 
of  which  that  on  the  K.  side  of  the  island,  now 
called  Porto  Ferraio,  was  known  in  ancient  times 
as  the  PoRTL's  Aroous  (^Kpyuot  Ai^^k),  from  the 
circumstance  that  the  Argonauts  Were  believed  to 
have  touched  there  on  their  return  voyage,  while 
-  sailing  in  quest  of  Circe.  (Strab.  t.  p.  224;  Diod. 
ir.  56 ;  ApoUon.  Bhod.  iv.  658.)  Considerable  ruins 
of  buildings  of  Roman  date  are  visible  at  a  place 
called  Le  Grotte,  near  Porto  Ferraio,  and  others 
are  found  near  Capo  Ctutetto,  at  the  N£.  extremity 
of  the  island.  The  quarries  of  granite  near  5.  Piero, 
in  the  SW.  part  of  Elba,  appears  also  to  have  been 
extensively  worked  by  the  Bomans,  though  no  notice 
of  them  is  fband  in  any  ancient  writer ;  but  nume- 
rous columns,  basins  for  fountwns,  and  other  archi- 
tectural ornaments,  still  remain,  either  wholly  or  m 
part  hewn  out  of  the  adjacent  quarry.  (Hoare, 
Oau.  Tour,  Vol  I  pp.  23—29).  [E.  H.  B.] 

ILVATES,  a  Ligurian  tribe,  whose  name  is 
found  only  in  Livy.  He  mentions  them  first  as 
taking  up  arms  in  b.  c  200,  in  concert  with  the 
Gaulish  tribes  of  the  Insubres  and  Cenomani,  to  de- 
stroy the  Roman  colonies  of  Placentda  and  Cremona. 
They  are  again  noticed  three  years  later  as  being 
still  in  arms,  after  the  submission  of  their  Transpa- 
dane  allies;  but  in  the  course  of  that  year's  cam- 
paign (b.  a  197)  they  were  reduced  by  the  consul 
Qi  Minudos,  and  their  name  does  not  again  appear 
ia  histoiy.    (Lir.  xxx.  10,  xxxL  29,  30.)    From 
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the  drcnmstances  here  related,  it  is  clear  that  they 
dwelt  on  the  N.  slopes  of  the  Apennines,  towards 
the  pUuns  of  the  Padus,  and  apparently  not  very 
&r  from  Chistidinm  (_Caiteggio);  bnt  we  cannot  de- 
termine with  certainty  either  the  position  or  extent  of 
thnr  territory.  Their  name,  like  those  of  most  of  the 
Ligurian  tribes  mentioned  byJUvy,  had  disappeared 
in  the  Augustan  age,  and  is  not  found  in  any  of  the 
geographers.  [LtomtU.]  Waldcenaer,  bowerer, 
supposes  the  E1.EATE8  over  whom  the  oonsnl  M. 
Fulvius  Nobilior  celebrated  a  triumph  in  B.  c.  159 
(Fast.  Ca{nt  op.  Gruttr,  p.  297),  and  who  are  in 
all  prolnbility  tiie  same  people  with  the  Veleiates  of 
Pliny  [Velkia],  to  be  identical  also  with  the  H- 
vates  tf  Livy;  bnt  this  cannot  be  assumed  without 
further  proof.  (Walckenaer,  Giogr.  det  GauUt, 
vol  i.  p.  154.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

IMACHARA  C'l/uxifa  or  'a/uxipi,  Ptol.:  i?rt, 
Imacharensis,  Cic ;  Imacarenas,  Plin.),  a  city  of 
Sicily,  the  name  of  which  does  not  appear  in  history, 
but  which  is  repeatedly  mentioned  by  Cicero  among 
the  muoidpal  towns  of  the  island.    There  is  great 
discrepancy  in  r^ard  to  the  form  of  the  name,  which 
is  written  in  many  HSS.  "  Macarensis  "  or  "  Macha- 
rensis;"  and  the  same  uncertainty  is  found  in  those 
of  Pliny,  who  also  notices  the  town  amoog  those  of 
the  interior  of  Sidly.    (Cic  Verr.  iii.  18,  42,  t.  7 ; 
Zumpt,  od  he.;  Plin.  iii  8.  s.  14;  Sillig,  ad  loc.j 
From  tiie  manner  in  which  it  is  tfokta  of  by  Cicero, 
it  would  seem  to  have  been  a  town  of  some  con- 
sideration, with  a  territory  fsrtile  fai  com.     That 
writer  associates  it  with  Herbita,  Assorus,  Agyrium, 
and  other  towns  of  the  interior,  in  a  manner  that 
would  lead  us  to  suppose  it  situated  in  the  samo 
nigion  of  Sidly;  and  this  inference  is  confirmed  by 
Ptolemy,  who  place)  Hemlchara  or  HImichara  (evi- 
dently the  same  place)  in  the  KE.  of  Scily,  between 
Ca^ntinm  and  Centuripa.   (Ptol.  iii.  4.  §  12.)  Hence 
Cluverins  conjectures  that  it  may  have  occupied  the 
site  of  JVama,  but  this  is  wholly  uncertain.    Fazello 
and  other  Sicilian  writers  have  supposed  the  mins  of 
an  andent  dty,  which  are  still  visible  on  the  coast 
about  9  miles  N.  of  Cape  Pachynum,  near  the  Porto 
Vitidicari,  to  be  those  of  Imachars;  but  thongh  tlie 
name  of  ifacaraa,  still  borne  by  an  adjdning  head- 
land, gives  some  colour  to  this  opinion,  it  is  wholly 
opposed  to  the  data  furnished  us  by  ancient  authors, 
who  all  agree  in  placing  Imachara  in  the  interior  of 
the  island.    The  ruins  in  question,  which  indicate 
the  site  of  a  considerable  town,  are  regarded  by  Cla- 
Terius  (bnt  equally  without  authority)  as  those  of 
Ichana.     (Cluver.  SicH.  p.  356;  Fazell.  de  Beb.  Sie. 
iv.  2,  p.  217;  Amico,JVot.  otlFaeeS.  pp.417,  447; 
Hoare's  Clamical  Tour,  vol  il  p.  301.)   [E.  H.  B.] 
lUAlIS,  the  great  mountain  chain,  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  andents,  divided  Nortbera  Asia  into 
"  Scythia    intra    Imaum "    and  "  Scytbia   extra 
Imaom."     This  word  (rb  "J/iooy  tpos,  Strab.  xv, 
p.  689;  Ptol  vl  13.  §  1;  rh  'liuuop  tpos,  Strab. 
il  p.  129;   J  'liuios,  Agathem.  ii.  9:  although 
all  the  MSS.  of  Strabo  (xl  p.  516)  hare  Isamos 
Q\<raiu>s)  in  the  passage  describing  the  expedi- 
tion of   the  Graeco-Bactrian  king  Menander,  yet 
there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  text  is  corrupt, 
and  the  word  Imans  should  be  substituted),  con- 
nected with  the  Sanscrit  himavai,  "  snowy  "  (comp. 
Plin.  vl  17;  Bohlen,  da»  AUe  Indian,  vol.  i.  p.  11; 
Lassen,  Ind.  AH.  vol  I  p.  17),  is  one  of  those  many 
significative  expressions  wbidh  have  been  nsed  for 
mountain  masses  upon  every  zone  of  the  earth's  sur- 
face (for  instance,  Mont  Blvic,  in  Satoy,  Sierra 
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Nevada,  in  Granada  and  Catifonua),  and  snrTires 
in  the  modern  Hmdlai/a. 

From  ytrj  early  times  the  Greeks  were  aware  of 
a  great  line  of  moantuns  mnning  thronghoat  Central 
Asia,  nmAj  E.  and  W^  between  the  36th  and  37th 
degrees  of  latitnde,  and  which  was  known  bj  the 
name  of  the  diaphragm  of  Dicaearchns,  or  the 
panHelofBhodes. 

The  Uacedonian  expeditions  of  Alexander  and 
Selencns  Nicator  opened  np  Ana  as  &r  as  the  sonrces 
of  the  Ganges,  hot  not  ftuther.  Bnt  the  knowledge 
which  the  Gre^  thus  obtained  of  Asia  was  mach 
enlarged  by  intercoone  with  other  Eastern  nations. 
The  indiaOions  giren  by  Strabo  and  Ptolemy  ({.  c), 
when  compared  with  the  orognphio  oonfignra- 
tioa  of  the  Asiatic  continent,  recognise  in  a  very 
remarkable  manner  the  principal  features  of  the 
moontain  chain  of  Central  Asia,  which  extends  ftvm 
the  Obioese  province  of  Houpi,  S.  of  the  golf  of 
J^OckeH,  along  the  line  of  the  Kuen-Un  (not,  as  has 
generally  been  snpposed,  the  Bim&la^'),  eontinning 
from  the  BwM-Kiih  akng  the  S.  shores  of  the 
Caspian  through  Miumdirin,  and  rising  in  the 
crater-shaped  summit  of  Damivend,  throogh  the 
pass  of  EOmn  and  Ohibm,  nntil  it  terminates  in  the 
Taums  in  the  SW.  comer  of  Asia  Minor.  It  is 
troe  that  there  is  a  break  between  Tanms  and  the 
W.  continuation  of  the  Htndu-Kiah,  but  the  cold 
"  platasnx  "  ct  Aierbgan  and  KwcUMn,  and  the 
isolated  summit  of  Ararat,  might  easily  give  rise  to 
the  sn^^Msed  continuity  both  of  Tanms  and  Anti- 
Tanrus  firom  Kttramania  and  Argaens  np  to  the 
high  chain  of  EUxirz,  which  separates  the  damp, 
wooded,  and  unhealthy  plains  of  M&iandenbt  bma 
the  arid  "  plateanz  "  of  Irak  and  Khoratan. 

The  name  of  Imans  was,  as  has  been  seen,  in  the 
fint  hstanee,  applied  by  the  Greek  geographers  to 
the  BiM'Kiak  and  to  the  chain  parallel  to  the 
equator  to  which  the  name  of  Bm&lm/a  a  usually 
given  in  the  present  day.  GradnaUy  the  name  was 
transfened  to  the  colossal  intersection  mnning  N. 
and  &, — the  meridian  axis  of  Central  Asia,  or  the 
Bolor  range.  The  division  of  Asia  into  "  intra  et 
extra  Imanm  *  was  unknown  to  Strabo  and  Pliny, 
though  the  Utter  describes  the  knot  of  mountains 
formed  by  the  intersections  of  the  BimdUa/a,  the 
BmO-Kitk,  and  Bolor,  by  the  expression  "  qnomm 
(Monies  Emodi)  promontorinm  Imans  Tocatar  "  (tL 
17).  The  Bolor  chain  has  been  for  ages,  witll  one 
or  two  exceptirais,  the  boundary  between  the  empires 
of  Ctma  and  Tvrlctttan ;  but  the  ethnographical 
distinction  between  "  Scythia  intra  et  extra  Imaum  " 
was  probably  suggested  by  the  division  of  India  into 
"  intra  et  extra  Gangem,"  and  of  the  whole  con- 
tinent into  "  intra  et  extra  Tanrum.*  In  Ptolemy, 
or  lather  in  the  maps  appended  to  all  the  editions, 
and  attributed  to  Agathodaemon,  the  meridian  chain 
of  Itnaos  is  jBolonged  np  to  the  most  northerly  plains 
of  the  Iriych  and  ObL  The  positive  notions  of  the 
ancients  upon  the  route  of  commerce  from  the 
Euphrates  to  the  Seres,  forbid  the  opinion,  that  the 
ides  of  an  Imans  running  from  K.  to  S.,  and  N.  of 
the  Bimdlaga,  dividing  Upper  Asia  into  two  equal 
farts,  was  a  mere  gec^raphio  dream.  The  expres- 
ooos  of  PUdemy  are  so  precise,  that  there  can  be 
little  doubt  but  that  be  was  aware  of  the  existence 
of  the  Bolor  range.  In  the  special  description  of 
Central  Asia,  be  speaks  twice  of  Imans  running  from 
S.  to  N.,  and,  indeed,  clearly  calls  it  a  meridian 
chain  (imrft  lutniitltfirlir  -was  ypannliv,  PtoL  vi. 
14.  §  I :  eomp^  vi.  13.  §  1),  and  places  at  the  foot 
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of  Imans  the  Btltas  (BvAtw,  vi.  IS.  §  8),  in  the 
country  of  IMtie  Th&et,  which  still  bears  the  in* 
digenous  name  of  BaltuUm.  At  the  sonrcee  of  the 
Indus  are  the  Dabadrak  (viiL  I.  §  43),  the 
Dardars  or  Derders  mentioned  in  the  poem  of  the 
Maidb^drata  and  in  the  ftagmmts  of  M^asthenee, 
through  whom  the  Greeks  received  accotmts  of  the 
region  of  auriferous  sand,  and  who  occupied  the  S. 
slopes  of  the  Indian  Caucasus,  a  little  to  the  W.  of 
Katchmir.  It  is  to  be  remarked  that  Ptolemy  does 
not  attach  Imans  to  the  ComDORUx  Hohtes 
(Konadotu),  but  places  the  Imans  too  far  to  the  E., 
8°  further  than  the  meridian  of  tlie  principal  sonrca 
of  the  Ganges  {Gimgdtrf).  The  cause  of  this  mis- 
take, in  pkemg  Imans  so  bi  further  towards  the 
E.  than  the  fMor  range,  no  doubt  arose  from  the 
data  npon  which  Ptolemy  came  to  his  conclusion 
beii^  selected  from  two  difierent  sources.  The 
Greeks  first  became  acquainted  with  the  Comedorum 
Monies  when  they  passed  the  Indian  Caucasus  be- 
tween Cabid  and  Balik,  and  advanced  over  the 
"  pbtean  "  of  Bandait  along  the  W.  slopes  ol  Bolor, 
where  Akxander  found,  in  the  tribe  <k  the  Sibae, 
the  deecendants  of  Heracks  (Strab.  xvi.  p.  688), 
just  as  Marco  Polo  and  Bumes  (TVoveZi  m  Bokhara, 
vol.  ii.  p.  214)  met  with  people  who  boasted  that 
they  had  spung  from  the  Macedonian  conquerors. 
The  N.  of  Bolor  was  known  from  the  route  of  the 
traffic  of  the  Seres,  as  described  by  Harinus  of 
Tyre  and  Ptolemy  (i.  IS).  The  combination  of 
notions  obtained  from  such  difierent  sonrces  waa 
imperfectly  made,  and  hence  the  error  in  longi- 
tude. 

These  obscnre  ongraphical  reUtions  have  been 
illustrated  by  Humboldt  upon  the  most  logical  prin- 
ciples, and  the  result  of  many  apparency  contra- 
dictory accounts  is  so  joesented  as  to  &rm  one 
connected  whole.  {Atie  Centrale,  ToL  L  pp.  100 
— 164,  vol.  iL  pp.  365 — 440.) 

The  Bohr  range  is  <me  link  of  a  long  series  of 
elevated  ranges  mnning,  as  it  were,  fipom  S.  to  N., 
which,  with  axes  parallel  to  each  other,  bnt  alter- 
nating in  their  localities,  extend  from  Ct^  Comorin 
to  the  Icy  Sea,  between  the  64th  and  75th  d^rees 
of  longitude,  keeping  a  mean  direction  of  SSE.  and 
NNW.  Lassen  (/fl({ucAe^2tertiiinuih<R(2e)  coincides 
with  the  results  obtained  by  Hmnboldt.     [£.  B.  J.l 

I'MBRASUS  {Iftepairtt),  one  of  the  three  smaU 
rivers  flowing  down  fi«m  Meant  Ampelns  in  the 
isknd  of  Samoe.  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  637  ;  Plin.  v.  37.) 
According  to  a  fragmeht  fhim  Callimachns  (213; 
comp.  SchoL  ad  AjMllon.  Rhod  1 187,  ii.  868),  this 
rirer,  once  called  Parthenlus,  flowed  in  front  ol  the 
ancient  sanctnary  of  Hera,  outside  the  town  of  Samos, 
and  the  goddess  derived  {torn  it  the  surname  of 
Imbrasia.  [L,  &j 

IMBBINIUM.    [Samhtok.] 

IMBROS  ^IfiSpot:  Eth.  I^Sftos),  an  island  in 
the  Aegaean  sea,  off  the  SW.  coast  of  the  Thradan 
Cbeitoiesns,  and  near  the  islands  of  Samothnce 
and  Lemnos.  According  to  Pliny  (ir.  12.  s.  23),  Im- 
bros  is  62  miles  in  circnmfeience;  bnt  this  is  nearly 
double  its  real  size.  It  Is  motmtainons  and  well 
wooded,  and  its  highest  summit  is  1845  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  It  contains,  however,  several 
fertile  valleys,  and  a  river  named  Ilissus  in  antiquity. 
(Plin.  Z.  c)  Its  town  on  the  northern  side  was 
called  by  the  same  name,  and  there  are  still  some 
mins  of  it  remaining.  Imbros  was  inhabited  in 
early  times  by  the  Febsgians,  and  was,  like  the 
neighbouring  IsUnd  of  Samothnice,  celebrated  for  its 
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IMEUS  MONS. 


worsbip  of  tho  Cabeiri  and  Hermes,  whom  the  Ca- 
rians  called  Imbrasnii.  (Steph.  B.  ».  r.  'I^poj.) 
Both  the  island  and  the  ci^  of  ImbroB  are  mentioned 
by  Homer,  who  (pves  to  the  former  the  epithet  of 
■inuwtt\»4ffaTi.  (Axiii.33,ziT.381,xziT.78,£ynM. 
in  ApoU.  36.)  The  island  was  annexed  to  the  Per- 
sian empire  bj  Otanes,  s  general  of  Dareios,  at 
which  time  it  was  still  inhabited  by  PeUugians. 
(Hemd.  t.  26.)  It  was  afterwards  cdonised  by  the 
Athenians,  and  was  no  donbt  taken  by  Mltiades 
along  with  Lemnos.  It  was  always  regarded  in 
kter  times  as  an  ancient  Athenian  possession:  thns 
the  peace  of  Antalcidas,  which  declared  the  inde- 
pendence of  all  the  Grecian  states,  nerertheless  al- 
lowed the  Athenians  to  retain  possession  of  Lemnos, 
Imbros,  and  Scyios  (Xen.  fleB.  iv.  8.  §  15,  v.  1.  § 
31);  and  at  the  end  of  the  war  with  Philip  the  Ro- 
mans restored  to  the  same  people  the  islands  of 
Lemnos,  Imbns,  Delos,  and  Scyros.  (Liv.  xzxiiL 
30.) 

The  c(nns  of  Imbros  have  the  common  Athe- 
nian emblem,  the  head  of  PalUs.  Imbns  seems  to 
have  afibrded  good  anchorage.  The  fleet  of  An- 
tiochns  first  sailed  to  Imbms,  and  from  thence 
creased  over  to  Sciathos.  (Lir.  zxxv.  43.)  The 
ship  which  carried  Ovid  into  exile  also  anchored  in 
tlie  harbour  of  Imbros,  which  the  poet  calls  "  Imbria 
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tellus."  (Ov.  Trist  i.  10, 18.)  The  island  is  still 
called  by  its  ancient  name,  Embro  or  Imru. 

IMEUS  MONS,  is  the  name  given  in  the  Tabnia 
Peutingeriana  to  the  mountain  pass  which  leads 
from  the  basin  of  tho  lake  Fucinns  to  that  of  the 
Peligni,  and  was  travetsed  by  the  Via  Valeria  on 
the  way  from  Alba  to  Corfinium.  This  pass,  now 
called  the  Forca  Camuo,  most  in  all  ages  have 
been  an  important  line  of  commnnication,  being  a 
natural  saddle-like  depression  in  the  ridge  which 
bounds  the  lake  Fucinns  on  the  £.,  so  that  the 
ascent  from  CM  Ammo  (Cerfennia)  to  the  sum- 
mit of  the  pass  (a  distance  of  5  miles)  presents  but 
little  difSculty.  The  latter  is  the  highest  point 
reached  by  the  line  of  the  Valerian  Way  in  traversing 
the  whole  breadth  of  Italy  from  one  sea  to  the  other, 
but  is  elevated  only  a  few  hundred  feet  above  the 
hike  Fucinus.  The  Roman  road  across  this  pass 
was  first  rendered  practicable  for  carriages  by  the 
emperor  Claudius,  who  cmtinned  the  Via  Valeria 
from  Cerfennia  to  Uie  month  of  the  Atemus.  [Cer- 
FEKNIA.]  {Tab.  Peat;  Holsten.  Not.  ad  Cluv. 
p.lS4;Kramer,i'tictner&!e,  pp.I4,60.)   [E.H.B.] 

IMMADRUS  or  lUMADRA,  a  position  on  the 
coast  of  Gallia  Narbonensis  between  Tejo  (_Toulon) 
and  Massilia.  The  distances  along  the  coast  were 
doubtless  accurately  measured,  but  we  cannot  be  cer- 
tain that  they  are  accuratelygiven  in  tfaeHSS. ;  and  it 
seems  that  the  routes,  especially  in  the  parts  near  the 
coast,  have  been  sometimes  confounded.  Immadms, 
the  next  station  east  of  MarteiUe,  is  placed  by 
U'Anville,  and  others  who  follow  him.  at  the  Isle 
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He  JUaire  ;  but  the  numbers  will  not  agree.  Tha 
real  distaqce  is  much  less  than  xii.  M.  P.,  which  is 
the  distance  in  the  Itin. ;  and  D'Anville,  applying  bia 
usual  remedy,  alters  it  to  vii.  But  Walckenaer  well 
objects  to  fixing  on  a  little  island  or  rock  as  the  po- 
sition of  Immadms,  and  then  charging  the  Itinerary 
with  being  wrong.  Ue  finds  the  distance  from  a 
little  bay  west  of  Cap  Morgwa  to  Maneille  to 
agree  with  the  Itia  measure  of  12  M.  P.      [G.  L.] 

IMMONDUS  SINUS  (lutdBairTot  uiKwos,  Strab. 
zvii.  p.  770;  Died.  iii.  39;  Ptol.  tv.  5.  §  7;  Plin. 
vi.  89.  8.  33),  the  modem  Foul  Bag,  in  kt  22°  N., 
derived  its  appellation  fmn  the  badness  of  its  an- 
chorage, and  the  difiSculty  of  navigating  vessels 
among  its  numerous  reefs  and  breakers.  In  its 
furthest  western  recess  lay  the  city  of  Berenice, 
founded,  or  rather  enlai^,  by  Ptolemy  Philadelphos, 
and  so  named  by  him  in  honour  of  his  mother,  the 
widow  of  Ptolemy  Soter;  and  opposite  its  mouth  was 
the  island  Ophiodee,  famous  alike  for  the  reptiles 
which  infested  it,  and  its  quarries  of  topaz.  The 
latter  wss  much  employed  by  A^pUan  artisans  for 
ornamenting  rings,  scarabaei,  &c,  &c  [Bkbe- 
mcB.]  [W.  B.  D.] 

IMUS  PYRENAEUS,  »  sUtion  in  Aqnitania,  at 
the  northern  iiase  of  tlie  Pyrenees,  on  the  road  from 
Aquae  Tarbellicae  (,l>ax)  to  Pranpelon  {Pamplona) 
in  Spain.  Imus  Pyrenaens  is  between  Carass 
{Garit)  and  the  Summns  Pyrenaens.  The  Summas 
Pyrenaens  is  the  Sommet  de  Catid-Pmon ;  and  tho 
Imus  Pyrenaens  is  St.  Jean-Pitd-de-Port,  "  at  the 
foot  of  the  pass."  The  distance  in  the  Itin.  between 
Summus  Pyrenaens  and  Imus  Pyrenaeus  is  v., 
which  D'Anville  wonld  alter  to  x.,  to  fit  the  real  dis- 
tance. Walckenaer  takes  the  measure  to  be  Gallic 
leagues,  and  therefore  tlie  v.  will  be  equivalent  to 
7J  M.  P.  [G.  L.] 

IN  A  Clni,  Ptol.:  Elh.  Inensis),  a  town  of  Sicily, 
the  position  of  which  is  wholly  unknown,  except  that 
Ptolemy  reckons  it  among  the  inland  towns  in  the 
south  of  the  island.  (Ptol.  iii.  4.  §  15.)  That  author 
is  the  only  one  of  tho  geographers  that  mentions  it, 
and  the  name  has  been  thought  corrupt ;  but  it  is 
supported  by  the  best  MSS.  of  Ptolemy,  and  the 
reading  "Inenses"  is  equally  well  supported  in 
Cicero  {Verr.  iii.  43),  where  the  old  editions  had 
"  Enncnses."  (Ztmipt,  ad  loc.")  The  orator  appears 
to  rank  them  among  the  minor  communities  of  the 
island  which  had  been  utterly  ruined  by  the  exactions 
ofVerres.  [E.H.B.] 

INACHO'RIUM  {1mx<l)fu>r,  Ptol.  iU.  17.  §  2), 
a  city  of  Crete,  which,  from  the  similarity  of  sound, 
Mr.  Pashley  {Trav.  voL  ii.  p.  78)  is  inclined  to  be- 
lieve was  situated  in  the  modem  district  of  Emmd- 
khorid,  on  the  W.  coast  of  Crete.  (Hock,  Knta, 
vol.  i.  p.  379.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

I'NACHUS  ('Ii'oxot>  1.  A  river  of  the  Atgeia. 
[Aboos,  p.  200,  b.] 

2. '  A  river  in  the  territory  of  Ai^gos  Ampbilocbi- 
cnm.     [Aboos  Ahphiloch.,  p.  208,  b.] 

INARIME.     [Aehakia.] 

I'NATUS  Oyans,  PtoL  iii.  17.  §  2),  a  dly  of 
Crete,  the  same,  no  doubt,  as  Kinatus  ("Eirarat, 
Steph.  B.;  Hesych.  Etgni.  Magn,  t.  v.),  situated  on 
a  mountain  and  river  of  the  same  name.  The  Peu- 
tinger  Table  puts  a  place  called  Inata  on  a  river  24 
M.  P.  E.  of  Lisia,  and  32  M.  P.  W.  (g  Hierapytns. 
These  distances  agree  well  with  the  three  or  four 
hamlets  known  by  the  name  KattelUma,  drrivod 
from  the  Venetian  fortress.  Castle  Belvedere,  situ- 
ated on  a  hill  a' little  to  the  N.  of  tho  viUnges.  The 
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Ipiddess  EUnthyU  is  said  to  have  been  worshipped 
here,  and  to  have  obtained  one  of  lier  epithets  from 
it.  (Callim,  Fr.  168;  Fashley,  Trav.  to),  i.  p.  289; 
Hock,  Kreta,  vol.  i.  ^  41S.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

INCABUS,  on  the  coast  of  Gallia  Narbonensis,  is 
pboed  by  the  Itin.  next  to  Massilia.  It  is  vest  of 
Hassilia,  and  the  distance  is  12  M.  P.  The  place 
is  Carry,  which  retains  its  name.  The  cUstance  of 
the  Itin.  was  probably  estimated  by  a  boat  rowing 
along  the  coast;  and  a  good  map  is  necessary  to 
show  how  far  it  is  correct.  [0.  L.] 

INCBiaNES  QlfKpiarti),  a  tribe  of  the  Sigam- 
bri,  mentioned  only  by  Ptolony  (ii.  11.  §  9).  They 
apparently  occupied  the  sonthnnmost  part  of  the 
territofy  inhabited  by  the  Sigambri.  Some  believe 
them  to  be  the  same  as  the  Jnhones  of  Tadtiis 
(^iM.  xiii.  57),  in  whose  territory  an  extensire  con- 
flagratkn  of  the  soil  occurred  in  A.  D.  59.  Some 
place  them  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Laha  and 
the  little  town  of  Enger*  ;  while  others,  with  less 
ptobafaility,  regard  lagertheim,  on  the  Neckar,  as 
the  {dace  once  inhabited  by  the  Incriones.      [L.  S.] 

INDAPKATHAE  ('b-Smrpoftu,  Ptol.  viil  2.  §  18, 
a  name,  donbtless,  omnected  with  the  Sanscrit  In- 
dra-priatia),  a  people  occupying  nearly  the  same 
positim  as  the  Iberihoas.  [V.] 

I'NDIA  rt  'lySia,  Pdyaen.  iv.  3.  §  30;  PUn.  vi. 
17.  s.  20;  q  tmf  li^w  yij,  Arrian,  Anab.  r.  4;  ^ 
■Mud),  Strab.  xL  p.  514:  Stiu  'iMs),  a  country  of 
great  extent  in  the  southern  part  of  Asia,  bounded 
on  the  north  by  the  great  chain  of  the  Bimdhya 
maanlains,  which  extend,  under  variously  modified 
names,  fnon  the  Brakmt^putra  river  on  the  E.  to  the 
Indns  on  the  W.,  sod  which  were  known  in  andent 
times  under  the  names  Emodus  and  Imaus.  [Emodi 
UoxTKs.]  These  mountains  separated  the  plain 
country  of  India  to  the  S.  of  them  from  the  steppes  of 
Titaiy  on  the  N.,  and  formed  the  water-shed  oif  most 
of  the  great  rivers  with  which  India  is  so  plentifully 
snppU^  On  the  £.  the  Brahmaputra,  which  sepa- 
rates it  from  Am  and  Bormak,  is  its  principal  boun- 
dary; though,  if  the  definition  of  India  be  adopted 
which  was  in  vogue  among  the  later  classical  geo- 
graphers, those  countries  as  far  ss  the  commencement 
of  the  Ciunese  empire  on  the  S.  must  be  compre- 
hended within  the  limits  of  India.  On  the  S.  it  is 
bmnded  by  the  Bm/  of  Bengal  and  the  Indian  Ocean, 
and  on  the  W.  by  the  Indus,  which  separates  it  from 
Gtdrosia,  Arachosia,  and  the  land  of  the  Paropami- 
sadae.  Some  writers,  indeed  (as  Lassen,  Peatap. 
Indie,  haoo,  1827),  hare  emsidered  the  districts 
along  the  southern  spurs  of  the  Paropamisus  (or 
nMi-Ktuh)  as  part  of  India;  but  the  passage  of 
Pliny  on  which  Lassen  relies  would  make  India  com- 
prehend the  whole  of  AfghmitUm  to  Behchuttm  on 
the  Indian  Ocean;  a  position  which  can  hardly  be 
maintained  as  the  deliberate  opinion  of  any  ancient 
author. 

Itniay,indeed,bedoabtedwliethertheIndiansthem- 
selves  ever  laid  down  any  accurate  boundary  of  their 
country  westward  QLawiofMttfM,ii.  v.  22, quoted  by 
Lassen,  Penlap.  ItuUc  p.  8);  though  the  Sarandii 
(Hydiaotes)  separated  their  sacred  land  from  Western 
India.  Generally,  however,  the  Indus  was  held  to 
be  their  western  boundary,  as  is  clear  fmn  Strabo's 
words  (it.  p.  689),  and  may  be  inferred  from  Pliny's 
description  (vL  20.  s.  23). 

It  is  necessary,  before  we  proceed  to  give  the  prin- 
cipal divisions,  mountain  ranges,  rivers,  and  cities  of 
India,  to  trace  very  briefly,  through  the  remains  of 
daoical  literature,  the  gradual  progress  of  the  know- 
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ledge  which  the  ancient  world  possessed  of  this 
country;  a  land  which,  fipom  first  to  last,  seems  to 
have  been  to  them  a  constant  source  of  wonder  and 
admiration,  and  therefore  not  unnaturally  the  them* 
of  many  strange  and  fabulous  relations,  which  even 
their  most  critical  writers  have  not  failed  to  record. 
Though  the  Greeks  wer«  not  acquainted  with 
India  in  the  herdc  ages,  and  though  the  name  itself 
does  not  occur  in  their  earliest  writers,  it  seems  not 
imlikely  that  they  had  some  fiunt  idea  of  a  distant 
land  in  the  far  East  which  was  very  populous  and 
fruitful.  The  occurrence  of  the  names  d  objects  of 
Indian  merchandise,  such  as  KorirlTtpos,  iXt^at, 
and  others,  would  seem  to  show  this.  The  same 
thing  would  seem  to  be  obscurely  hinted  at  in  the 
two  Aethiopias  menticmed  by  Hcaner,  the  me  tqwards 
the  setting,  and  the  oUier  in  the  direction  of  the 
rising  sun  (Od  L  23,  24);  and  a  similar  inference 
may  probably  be  drawn  from  some  of  the  early  notices 
of  these  Aethiopians,  whose  separata  histories  are 
perpetually  confounded  together,  many  things  bemg 
predicated  of  the  Afiican  nation  which  conld  be  only 
true  of  an  Indian  people,  and  rice  versd.  That 
there  were  a  people  wbian  the  Greeks  called  Aethio- 
pes  in  the  neighbourhood  of,  if  not  within  the  actual 
boundaries  of  India,  is  dear  from  Herodotus  (vii.  70), 
who  states  in  another  place  that  all  the  Indians  (ex- 
cept the  Daradae)  resembled  the  Aethiopians  in  the 
dark  colour  of  their  skins  (iii.  101);  while  abundant 
instances  may  be  observed  of  the  intermixture  of  tho 
accounts  of  ^e  African  and  Indian  Aethiopians,  as, 
for  example,  in  Ctesias  (Indie.  7,  ed.  BKhr.  p.  354), 
Plioy  (viii.  30.  3),  who  quotes  Ctesias,  Scylax,  in 
his  description  of  India  (op.  Phikxtrat.  ViL  Apott. 
m.  14),  Tsetzes  (CiW.  viL  144),  Aelian  (£r.  An. 
xvi.  31),  Agathaichides  (&  Rabro  Mori,  ■p.  44,  ed. 
Hnds.),  Pollux  (OnomaH.  v.  5),  and  many  other 
writers.  Just  in  the  same  way  a  confusion  may  bo 
noticed  in  the  accounts  of  Libya,  as  in  Herodotus 
(It.  168 — 199;  cf.  Ctesias,  Indie.  13),  where  he 
intermixes  Indian  and  African  tales.  Even  so  late 
as  Alexander's  invasion,  we  know  that  the  same 
confusion  prevailed,  Alexander  himself  believing  that 
he  would  find  the  sources  of  the  Nile  in  India. 
(Strab.  XV.  p.  696;  Arrian,  Exp.  Alex.  vL  1.) 
^  It  is  not  remarkable  that  the  Greeks  should  have 
had  but  little  knowledge  of  India  or  its  inhabitants 
till  a  comparatively  late  period  of  their  history,  and 
that  neither  Homer  nor  Pindar,  nor  the  great  Greek 
dramatists  Sophocles  and  Euripides,  should  mention 
by  its  name  either  India  or  any  (rf  its  people.  It  is  pro- 
Inble  that,  at  this  early  period,  neither  commerce  ma- 
any  other  cause  had  led  the  Greeks  beyond  the  shores 
of  Syria  eastward,  and  that  it  was  not  till  the  Persian 
wars  that  the  existence  of  vast  and  populous  r^ens 
to  the  E.  of  Persia  itself  became  distinctly  known  to 
them.  Some  individual  names  may  have  reached 
the  ean  of  those  who  inquired;  perhaps  some  indi- 
vidual travellers  may  have  heard  of  these  fiur  distant 
realms;  such,  for  instance,  as  the  physician  De- 
mocedes,  when  residing  at  the  court  of  Dareios,  the 
eon  of  Hystaspes  (Herod,  iii.  127),  and  Democrifus 
of  Abdera  (e.  c.  460 — 400),  who  is  said  by  several 
authors  to  have  travelled  to  Egypt,  Penia,  Aethio- 
pia,  and  India  (Diog.  La«rt  ix.  72;  Strab.  x<^  p. 
703;  Clem.  Strom,  i.  p.304;  Snidas,  «.  v.).  Yet 
little  was  probably  known  beyond  a  {bw  names. 

The  first  historian  who  speaks  clearly  on  the  subject 
is  Hecataeus  of  Miletus  (b.c.  549—486).  In  the  few 
fragments  which  remain  of  his  writings,  and  which 
have  been  carefully  collected  by  Klausen  (BerL 
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1831),  the  Ifi£  and  the  Indns  (Fragm.  174  and 
178),  the  Argsnte  (^Fragm.  176),  the  people  of  Opia 
on  the  banks  ^  the  Indns  {Fmgm.  1 75),  the  Calatiac, 
{Fragm.  177;  Herod,  iii.  88 ;  or  Calantiae,  Herod,  iii. 
97),  Gandara  and  the  Gandarii  (Fro^m.  178)  and 
their  city  CaspapTma  (Fragm.  179;  Caapatyrna, 
Herod.  uL  102,  ir.  44),  are  mentioned,  in  company 
irith  other  Eastern  places.  Farther,  it  appears,  from 
the  testimonxof  HendotDS,  that  Scjlax  of  Catyaada, 
who  was  sent  by  Dareius,  naTigated  the  Indns  to 
Caspatynu  in  Pactyice,  and  thenoe  along  the 
Erythraean  sea  by  the  Arabian  golf  to  the  coast  of 
Egypt  (It.  44) ;  in  the  course  rf  which  voyage  he 
must  hare  seen  somethhig  of  India,  of  which  he  is 
said  to  have  recorded  several  marvels  (cf.  Aiistot. 
PotiU.  vii.  14;  PhiloeJr.  Vit.  AjmU.  Tiim.  iii  14; 
Tzetz.  ChiL  vit  144);  thongh  Klansen  has  shown 
satisfactorily,  in  his  edition  of  the  fragments  which 
ronain,  that  the  Periplns  nsnally  ascribed  to  this 
Scyhix  is  at  least  as  late  as  the  time  of  Philip  of 
Macedon. 

The  notices  preserved  in  Herodotns  and  the  re- 
mains of  Ctesias  are  somewhat  fnller,  both  having 
had  opportnnities,  the  one  as  a  great  traveller, 
the  other  as  a  resident  for  many  years  at  the  court 
of  Artaxerxes,  which  no  previons  writers  had  had. 
The  knowledge  of  Herodotns  (b.  c.  484-^08)  is, 
however,  limited  to  the  account  of  the  satrapies  of 
Dareius;  the  twentieth  of  which,  he  states,  compre- 
hended that  port  of  India  whidi  was  tribntary  to 
the  Persians  (iii.  94),  the  conntry  of  the  most 
Eastern  people  with  whom  he' was  acquainted  (iii. 
95 — 103).  To  the  S.  of  them,  along  the  Indian 
Ocean,  were,  according  to  his  view,  the  Asiatic 
Aethiopians  (iii.  94) ;  beyond  them,  desert.  He  adds 
thkt  the  Indians  were  the  greatest  and  wealthiest 
people  known;  he  speaks  dl  the  Indus  (on  whose 
banks,  as  well  as  on  those  of  the  Nile,  crocodiles 
were  to  be  seen)  as  flowing  through  thrar  land  (iv. 
44),  and  mentions  by  name  Caspatynu  (a  town  of 
Pactyice),  the  nomadic  Padai  (iii.  99),  and  the  Ca- 
latiae  (iii.  38)  or  Calantiae  (iii.  97).  He  places 
also  in  the  seventh  satrapy  the  Gandarii  (iii.  91) 
[Gandarab],  a  race  who,  under  the  name  of 
Gandharat,  are  known  as  a  genuine  Sanscrit- 
speaking  tribe,  and  who  may  therefore  be  considered 
as  connected  with  India,  thongh  their  principal  seat 
seems  to  have  been  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Indns, 
probably  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  present  Can- 

Ctesias  (abont  B.  c  400)  wrote  twenty-three 
books  of  Peniea,  and  one  of  Indica,  irith  other 
works  on  Asiatic  snbjeets.  These  are  all  lost,  except 
Bonw  fragments  preserved  by  Photins.  In  his  Per- 
liea  he  mentions  some  places  in  Bactria  (^Fragm.  0, 
ed.  B&hr)  and  Cyrtaea,  on  the  Erythraean  sea 
{Fragm.  40);  and  in  his  Indica  he  gives  an  account 
of  the  Indns,  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
natives  of  India,  and  of  its  productions,  some  of 
which  bear  the  stamp  of  a  too  crednlons  mind,  bnt 
are  not  altogether  uninteresting  or  valneless. 

On  the  advance  of  Alexander  through  Bactriana 
to  the  banks  of  the  Indus,  a  new  light  was  thrown 
on  the  geography  of  India ;  and  the  Greeks,  tot  the 
first  time,  acquired  with  tolerable  accuracy  some 
knowledge  of  tiie  chief  features  of  this  remarkable 
coantry.  A  number  of  writers — some  of  them  o£B- 
cers  of  Alexander's  army — devoted  themselves  to 
a  description  of  different  parts  of  his  rente,  or  to 
an  account  of  the  events  which  took  place  during 
his  progress  from  Babylon  to  the  Hyphasia ;  and  to 
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the  separate  narratives  of  Beton  and  Diognelns^ 
Nearchus,  Onesicritus,  Aristobnlns,  and  CaIIi»- 
thenes,  condeiaed  and  extracted  by  Strabo,  Pliny, 
and  Arrian,  wo  owe  most  of  our  knowledge  of 
India  as  it  appeared  to  the  ancients.  None  of  the 
original  works  of  these  writers  have  been  preserved, 
but  the  voyage  of  Nearchus  (the  most  important  of 
them,  though  the  places  in  India  he  names  are  few 
in  tramber)  has  been  apparently  given  by  Arrinn 
(in  his  Itidhd)  with  consideiable  minuteness.  Ne- 
archus seems  to  have  kept  a  day-book,  in  which  ha 
entered  the  distances  between  each  place.  He  notices 
Fattala,  on  the  Indns  (frran  which  he  started),  and 
CoreaUs  (perhaps  the  present  Kardehi).  Pliny, 
who  calls  this  voyage  that  of  Nearchus  and  One- 
sieritos,  adds  some  few  places,  not  noticed  by  Arrian 
(vL  S3.  8.  26).  Onesicritus  himself  considered  the 
land  of  the  Indians  to  be  one-third  of  the  whole 
inhabited  world  (Strab.  rv.  p.  691),  and  was  the 
first  writer  who  noticed  Taprobane  (^Ceglon).  (Ibid. 
p.  691.)  Both  writers  appear,  tiom  Strabo,  to  have 
left  interesting  memorials  of  the  manners  and  cns- 
toms  of  the  natives  (Stiab.  xi.  p.  517,  xv.  p.  726) 
and  of  the  natural  history  of  the  coantry.  (Sttab. 
zv.  pp.  693, 705, 716, 717  ;  Aelian,  But.  An.  zri. 
39,  xvii.  6;  Plin.  vi.  22.  8.  S4,  vii.  2.  s.  2;  Tzetz. 
CJiil.  iii.  13.)  Aristobtdns  is  so  frequently  quoted 
by  Arrian  and  Strabo,  that  it  is  not  improbable  that 
he  may  have  written  a  distinct  work  on  India  :  he 
is  mentioned  as  noticing  the  swelling  and  floods  of 
the  rivers  of  the  Panjdb,  owing  to  the  melting  of  the 
snow  and  the  rain  (Strab.  xv.  p.  691),  the  months 
of  the  Indus  (p.  701),  the  Brachmanes  at  Taziht 
(p.  714),  the  trees  of  Hyrcania  and  India  (zi. 
p.  509),  the  rice  and  the  mode  of  its  tillage  (xv. 
p.  692),  and  the  fish  of  the  Nile  and  Indus,  respec- 
tively (xv.  p.  707,  xvii.  p.  804). 

Subsequently  to  these  writers, — probably  all  in  tba 
earlier  part  of  the  third  century  B.  c.,  —  were  soma 
otiiers,  OS  Megasthenes,  Daimachns,  Patrocles  and  Ti— 
mosthenes,  who  contributed  considerably  to  the  in- 
creasing stock  of  knowledge  relative  to  India.  Of 
these,  the  most  valuable  additions  were  those  acqnind 
by  Megasthenes  and  Daimachns,  who  were  respectively 
ambassadors  from  Seleucus  to  the  Courts  of  San- 
drocottns  (Chandiagupta)  and  his  successor  Alli- 
trochades  (Strab.  iL  p.  70,  xv.  p.  702 ;  Plin.  vi. 
17.  s.  21),  or,  as  it  probably  ought  to  be  written, 
Amitrochades.  Hegasthenes  wrote  a  woric  often 
quoted  by  subsequent  writers,  which  he  called  Tck 
'Irtucd  (Athen.  iv.  p.  1 53 ;  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  i. 
p.  132  ;  Joseph,  e.  Apion.  i.  20,  Antiq.  x.  11.  §  1), 
in  which  he  probably  embodied  the  results  of  his 
observations.  From  the  fragments  which  remain, 
and  which  have  been  carefully  collected  by  Schwan- 
beck  (^Megatihenu  Indica,  Bonn,  1846),  it  appears 
that  he  was  the  first  to  give  a  tolerably  accu- 
rate account  of  the  breadth  of  India,— making  it 
abont  1 6,000  stadia  (Arrian,  iii.  7, 8 ;  Strab.  i.  p.  68, 
XV.  p.  689),^to  mention  the  Ganges  by  name,  and 
to  state  that  it  was  larger  than  the  Indns  (Arrian, 
V.  6, 10,  Indie.  4, 13),  and  to  give,  besides  this,  some 
notice  of  no  less  than  fifteen  tributaries  of  the  Indns, 
and  nineteen  of  the  Ganges.  He  remarked  that 
India  contained  118  nations,  and  so  many  cities  that 
they  could  not  be  numbered  (Arrian,  Indie.  7, 
10);  and  observed  (the  first  among  the  Greeks) 
the  existence  of  casta  among  the  people  (Strab. 
XV.  p.  703;  Arrian,  Ind.  11,  12;  Diod.  ii.  40,  41; 
Solin.  c  52),  with  some  pecnliarities  of  the  Indian 
religioog  system,  and  of  the  Brachmanes  (or  £raV> 
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mom).  (StnK  XT.  pp.  711—714;  Clem.  Alex. 
Strom,  i.  131.)  Again  Daimachiu,  who  lived  for  a 
long  time  at  Palibothn  (Stiab.  ii.  p.  70),  wrote  a 
work  npon  India,  which,  though  according  to  Stnbo 
fall  of  fables,  mnst  also  hare  contained  mnch  rain- 
able  informatiai,  Patrocles,  whun  Strabo  evidently 
deemed  a  writer  of  reracitj  (Strab.  ii.  p.  70),  as 
the  admiral  of  Seleocns,  sailed  npon  the  Indian 
Ocean,  and  left  an  account,  in  which  he  stated  his 
beUef  that  India  was  the  same  breadth  that  Me- 
gasthenes  hid  maintained  (Strab.  ii.  p.  69.  xr. 
p.  689) ;  but  also  that  it  conld  be  circumnavigated — 
an  emmeoQS  view,  which  seems  to  have  arisen  from 
the  idea,  that  the  Caspian  Sea  and  the  Northern 
Ocean  were  connected.  (Strab.  iL  p.  74,  xi.  p.  518.) 
With  the  establishment  of  the  mathematical 
■eboals  at  Alexandria,  cammeaced  a  new  aera  in 
Grecian  geography ;  tlie  first  systematic  arrangement 
of  the  divisions  of  the  earth's  surface  being  i^de  by 
Eratostlienos  (b.c.376 — 161),  who  drew  a  series  of 
parallels  of  latitode — at  unequal  distances,  however 
— through  a  nnmber  of  places  remotely  distant  from 
one  another.  According  to  his  plan,  his  most 
■anthem  parallel  was  extended  through  Taprobane 
and  the  Cinnamon  coast  (theSE.  end  of  the  Arabim 
Gulf);  his  second  parallel  (at  an  interval  of  3400 
stadia)  passed  thongh  the  S.  coast  of  India,  the 
SMoths  of  the  Indus  and  MeroS;  his  third  (at  an 
interval  of  5000  stadia)  passed  through  Palibothra 
and  Syene ;  his  fourth  (at  a  similar  interval)  cou- 
lected  the  Upper  Ganges,  Indns,  and  Alexandria ; 
his  fiiih  (at  an  interval  of  3750  stadia)  passed 
throogh  Thina  (the  capital  of  the  Seres),  the  whole 
chain  of  the  Emodus,  Imaus,  Pan^iamisns,  and  the 
island  of  Rhodes.  (Strab.  L  p.  68,  ii.  pp.  118—132.) 
At  the  same  time  he  drew  seven  parallels  of  lon- 
gitude (or  meridians),  the  first  of  which  passed 
through  the  E.  coist  of  China,  the  second  tluough 
the  months  ol  the  Ganges,  and  the  third  throngh 
those  of  the  Indus.  His  great  geographical  error 
was  that  the  intersection  of  his  meridians  and  lati- 
tudes fecmed  riglU  angles.  (Strab.  iL  pp.  79,  80, 
92, 93.)  The  shape  of  the  inhabited  portico  of  the 
giiie  be  compared  to  a  Macedonian  Chhn^t  ex- 
tended. (Strab.  iL  p.  118,  xL  p.  519;  IkUcrob. 
Sam.  Scip.  iL  9.)  The  breadth  of  India  between 
the  Gai^cs  and  Indns  he  made  to  be  16,000  stadia. 
Tsptobane,  like  his  predecessors,  he  held  to  be  SOOO 
stadia  kug. 

Hipparchns  (aboat  B.C.  150),  the  &ther  of  Greek 
astronomy,  followed  Patrocles,  Daimachns,  and 
H^iSthenes,  m  his  view  of  the  shape  of  India; 
maltittg  it,  however,  not  so  wide  at  the  S.  as  Era- 
tosthenes had  made  it  (Strab.  ii.  pp.  77,81),  but 
much  wider  towards  the  N.,  even  to  the  extent  of 
ban  20,000  to  30,000  stadia  (Strab.  ii.  p.  68).  Ta- 
pcoUne  he  held  not  to  be  an  island,  but  the  oom- 
mescement  of  another  continent,  which  extended 
omtird  to  the  S.  aiui  W., — following,  probably,  the 
idea  which  had  prevailed  since  the  time  of  Aristotle, 
that  Africa  and  SE.  India  were  connected  on  the 
ether  side  of  the  Indian  Ocean.  (Mela,  iiL  7.  §  7 ; 
Plin.  vL  22.  s.  24.)  Artemidoms  (about  B.  c.  100) 
states  that  the  Ganges  rises  in  the  Hontes  Emodi, 
Sem  S.  till  it  arrives  at  Gauge,  and  then  E.  by 
Palibothra  to  its  mouths  (Stiab.  xv.  p.  719)  :  Ta- 
potane  he  considered  to  be  about  7000  stadia 
kng  and  500  broad  (Steph.  B.).  The  whole 
Inadth  of  India,  from  the  Ganges  to  the  Indus,  he 
made  to  be  16,000  stadia.  (Plin.  vL  19.  a  22.) 
The  greMer  part  of  all  that  was  known  up  to  bis 
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time  was  finally  rednoed  into  a  consiatent  shape  by 
Strabo  (b.  c.  66— a.  d.  36).  His  view  of  India 
was  not  materially  difierent  firom  that  which  bad 
been  the  received  opinion  »nce  Eratosthenes.  He 
held  that  it  was  the  greatest  and  most  Eastern  land 
in  the  world,  and  the  Ganges  its  greatest  stream 
(iL  p.  130,  XV.  pp.  690,  719)  ;  that  it  stretched  S. 
as  far  as  the  parallel  of  Meroe,  but  not  so  far  N.  as 
Hipparchus  thought  (iL  pp^  71,72,75);  that  it  was 
in  shape  like  a  lozenge,  the  S.  and  E.  being  the 
longest  sides.  Its  greatest  breadth  was  16,000 
stadia  on  the  £.,  its  least  13,000  on  the  W. ;  its 
greatest  length  on  the  a,  19,000  stadia.  Bielow 
the  S.  coast  he  placed  Taprobane,  which  was,  in  his 
opinion,  not  less  than  Great  Britain  (iL  p.  130, 
XV.  p.  690).  Pliny  the  Elder  and  Pompunius  Mela, 
who  were  contemporaries,  added  somewhat  to  the 
geographical  knowledge  previously  acquired,  by  in- 
corpwating  into  their  works  the  results  of  difierent 
expeditions  sent  out  during  the  earlier  emperors. 
Thus,  Pliny  follows  Agrippa  m  making  India  3300 
M.  P.  long,  and  2300  M.  P.  broad,  though  he  him- 
self suggests  a  difierent  and  shorter  Stance  (vi. 
17.  8. 21);  while,  after  Seneca,  he  reckoned  that  it 
contained  118  peoples  and  60  rivers.  The  Emodus, 
Imaus,  Faropamisus,  and  Caucasus,  he  connected  in 
one  continued  chain  from  E.  to  W.,  stating  that  S. 
of  these  great  mountains,  the  land  was,  like  Egypt, 
one  vast  pUin  (vi.  18.  s.  22),  comprehending  many 
wastes  and  mnch  fruitful  Und  (vL  20.  s.  23). 
For  a  fuller  notice  of  Taprobane  than  had  been  given 
by  previous  writers,  he  was  indebted  to  the  ambas- 
sadors of  the  emperor  Chwdins,  from  whom  he 
learnt  that  it  had  towards  India  a  length  of  10,000 
stadia,  and  500  towns, — one,  the  capital,  Palaesi- 
mnndum,  of  vast  size.  The  sea  between  it  and  the 
continent  is,  he  says,  very  shallow,  and  the  distance 
from  the  nearest  point  a  jouniey  of  four  days  (vi.  22. 
8. 24).  The  measurements  of  the  distances  round 
the  coast  of  India  he  gives  with  some  minuteness, 
and  in  some  instances  with  less  exaggeration  than 
his  predecessors. 

With  Marinus  of  Tyre  and  Clandins  Ptolemaeus, 
in  the  middle  of  the  second  centnry,  the  classical 
knowledge  of  geography  may  be  said  to  terminate. 
The  latter,  especially,  has,  in  this  branch  of  know- 
ledge, exercised  an  influence  similar  to  that  of 
Aristotle  in  the  domain  of  the  moral  and  physical 
sciences.  Both  writers  took  a  more  compiehensira 
view  of  India  than  had  been  taken  before,  owing  in 
some  degree  to  the  journey  of  a  Macedonian  trader 
named  Titianns,  whose  travels  extended  along  the 
Taurus  to  the  capital  of  China  (Ptol.  L  II.  §  7), 
and  to  the  voyage  of  a  sailor  named  Alexander,  who 
found  his  way  across  the  Indian  Ocean  to  Cattigara 
(PtoL  L  14.  §  1),  which  Ptolemy  places  in  hit.  8" 
30*  &,  and  between  170°  and  180°  £.  long.  Hence, 
his  idea  that  the  Indian  Ocean  was  a  vast  central 
sea,  with  Und  to  the  S.  Taprobane  he  held  to  be 
four  times  as  big  as  it  really  is  (viL  4),  and  the 
largest  island  in  the  world ;  and  he  mentkna  a 
cluster  of  islands  to  the  NE.  and  S.  (in  all  pn>- 
babiUty,  those  now  known  as  the  Maldha  andXoo- 
cadiva).  In  the  most  eastern  part  of  India,  be- 
yond the  Gvlf  of  Bengal,  which  he  terms  the 
Golden  Chersoneens,  he  speaks  of  Iabadios  and 
Maniolae;  the  first  of  which  is  probably  that  now 
known  as  Java,  while  the  name  of  the  second  has 
been  most  likely  preserved  in  Manilla.  The  main 
divisions  of  India  into  India  intra  Oangen  and 
India  extra  Gangem,  have  been  adopted  by  tbs 
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mqority  of  labsequent  gn^npfaers,  firom  Ptolemy. 
Subseqaent  to  this  date,  there  are  &w  works  vhich 
fall  within  the  range  of  classical  geography,  or 
which  have  added  any  infomution  of  real  ralue  on 
the  nnbject  of  India ;  while  moat  of  them  have 
borrowed  bam  Ptolemy,  whose  comprehensive  work 
was  soon  a  text-book  in  the  hands  of  learned  men. 
From  Agathemerus  (at  the  end  of  the  second  eentnry) 
and  Di(H]ysias  Periegetes  (towards  the  end  of  the 
third  eentnry)  some  few  particulars  may  be  gleaned : 
— as  ibr  instance,  &am  the  latter,  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Indo-Scythi  along  the  banks  of  the 
Indus,  in  Scmde  and  Gieerat ;  and,  from  a  work 
known  by  the  name  of  Peripbu  Marit  Eryibraei 
(the  date  of  which,  though  late,  is  not  certainly 
determined),  some  interesting  notices  of  the  shores 
of  the  Indian  Ocean.  Festns  Avienns,  whose  psra- 
phiase  of  Dionysios  Peii^tes  supplies  some  lacunae 
in  other  parts  of  his  work,  adds  nothing  of  interest 
to  his  metrical  account  of  Indian  Geography. 

Such  may  serve  as  a  concise  outline  of  the  pro- 
gress of  knowledge  in  ancient  times  relative  to  India. 
Before,  however,  we  proceed  to  describe  the  country 
itself  under  the  various  heads  of  mountains,  rivers, 
provinces,  and  cities,  it  will  be  well  to  say  a  few 
words  on  the  origin  of  the  name  Ihdia,  with  some 
notice  of  the  subdiviaons  which  were  in  use  among 
the  earlier  geographers,  but  which  we  have  not 
thought  it  convenient  in  this  place  to  perpetuate. 

The  munes  Ihdus,  India,  are  no  doubt  derived 
from  the  Sanscrit  appellation  of  the  river,  Slndhu, 
which,  in  the  plural  form,  means  also  the  people  who 
dwelt  along  its  banks.  The  a^jduing  countries  have 
adopted  this  name,  with  slight  modifications:  thus, 
Hendu  is  the  form  in  the  Zend  or  old  Persian,  Boddu 
in  the  Hebrew  (^Esther,  L  1,  viii.  9).  The  Greek 
language  softened  down  the  word  by  omittmg  the  A, 
hence  'IvSor,  "Iviia ;  though  in  some  instances  the 
native  name  was  preserved  almost  unchanged,  as  in 
the  ^ivBos  of  the  Periplns  Maris  Erythraei.  Pliny 
liears  testimony  to  the  native  form,  when  he  says, 
"  Indus  incolis  Sindus  appellatus"  (vi.  20.  s.  23). 

The  great  divisions  of  India  which  have  been 
usually  adopted  are  those  of  Ptolemy  (vii.  1,  §  1), 
into, — ( I )  India  intra  Gangan,  a  vast  district,  which 
was  bounded,  according  to  that  gec^nipher,  on  the 
W.  by  the  Paropamisadae,  Arachosua,  and  Gedroeia; 
on  the  N.  by  the  Imaus,  in  the  direction  of  the  Sog- 
diani  and  Socae;  on  the  E.  by  the  Ganges,  and  on 
the  S.  by  a  part  of  the  Indian  Ocean :  and  (2)  India 
extra  Chmgem  (Ptol.  vii.  2.  §  I),  which  was  bounded 
<Hi  the  W.  by  the  Ganges ;  on  the  N.  by  Scythia  and 
Series ;  on  the  E.  by  the  Sinae,  and  by  a  line  extended 
from  their  country  to  the  yieydkos  K6\Tros  (Gvifof 
Siam) ;  and  on  the  S.  by  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  a  line 
drawn  from  the  ishmd  of  Mennthias  (PtoL  vii.  2. 
§  1),  whence  it  appears  that  Ptolemy  considered  that 
the  Ganges  flowed  nearly  due  N.  and  &  We  hare 
consideied  that  this  division  is  too  arbitraiy  to  be 
adopted  hero;  we  meroly  state  it  as  the  one  proposed 
by  Ptolemy  and  long  cnrrent  among  geographers. 
The  later  ecclesiastiral  writers  made  use  of  other 
terms,  as  f)  iyiirtfu  'Mia,  in  which  they  included 
even  Arabia  (Socrat  H.  B.  i.  19 ;  Tbeod.  L  28 ; 
Theoph.  i.  35),  and  ii  icxtrv  'IrSia  (Sozomen,  ii. 
23). 

The  principal  monntuns  of  India  (considered  as  a 
whol^  were : — the  eastern  portion  of  Uie  Paropamisns 
(or  Bmdiir-Kuih'),  the  Imaus  (Hmmava),  and  the 
Emodus  (noW  known  by  the  generic  name  of  tho 
UbiiMaga.')    To  the  extreme  E.  were  the  Monies 
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Semanthuu,  the  boundary  of  the  land  of  the  Sinae 
the  Montes  Damasffl,  and  the  Bepyrrhos  H.  (probably 
the  present  Naraka  if.).  An  extension  of  the  M. 
Damassi  is  the  Maeandrus  M.  (now  Muin-ifiira'), 
In  India  intra  Oangem  Ptolemy  mentions  many 
monntains,  the  names  of  which  can  with  dii&cnlly  be 
supplied  with  their  modem  representatives:  as  the 
Onidii  M.,  in  the  S.  extremity  of  the  land  between 
the  Tyndis  and  the  Chaberus;  the  Uxentus  M.,  to 
the  N.  of  them;  the  Adisathnis  H.;  the  Bittigo  M. 
(probably  the  range  now  known  as  the  Ghdtt),  and 
the  M.  Vindius  (unquestionably  the  present  Vmd- 
hya),  which  extend  NE.  aud  SW.  along  the  N.  bank 
of  the  Nertmdda ;  M.  Sardonix  (probably  the  present 
Sau^pura) ;  and  M.  Apocops  (perhaps  the  present 
AravtUi). 

The  prindpal  promontories  in  India  are: — in  the 
extreme  E.,  Promontorium  Magnum,  the  western 
side  of  the  Sinus  Magnus;  Halaei  Colon,  on  the  S. 
coast  of  the  gddon  peninsula;  Promontorium  Anrene 
Chersonesi,  the  southern  termination  of  the  Sinus 
Sabaracns,  on  the  western  side  of  the  Ohersonesus; 
Coiy  or  Calligicmn,  between  the  S.  Aigaricus  and 
the  S.  Colchicus,  near  the  SW.  end  of  the  peninsula 
dEindottam;  Comaria(now  C.  Comorin'),  the  most 
southern  point  of  inmiuiiin;  CaIaeCaria8(orCaIli- 
caris),  between  the  towns  Anamagara  and  Mnziris; 
Simylla  (or  Semylla,  the  southern  end  of  the  S. 
Barygazenus,  perhaps  the  present  C.  SU  John),  and 
Haleum. 

In  the  same  direction  from  E.  to  W.  are  the  fol- 
lowing gulfs  and  bays: — theSinnsMagnns(nowG«//' 
of  Siam);  S.  Pra-imulicns,  and  Sabaricus,  on  the  K. 
and  W.  side  of  the  Cfaotsonesns  Auiea;  S.  Gangeti- 
cns  (Baj  of  Bengal),  S.  Argaricns,  opposite  the  N. 
end  of  Taprobane  (probably  Pottt  Bay) ;  S.  Col- 
chicus {Bay  of  Maaaar);  S.  Barygazenus  {Gulf  of 
Cambay),  and  S.  Canthi  (most  likely  the  Gt^  of 
Cutck). 

The  rivers  of  India  are  ■^erj  numerous,  and  many 
of  them  of  great  size.  The  most  important  (from 
E.  to  W.)  are  the  Dorias  (Solvent)  and  Doanas 
(the  Irrmnaddy),  the  Chrysoena,  Besynga,  the 
Tocosanna  (probably  the  present  Arrahm),  and  the 
Catabeda  (now  Currmul);  the  Ganges,  with  many 
tributaries,  themselves  large  rivers.  [Ganoes.3 
Along  the  W.  side  of  tho  Bay  of  Bengal  are  the 
Adamas  {Brahmim),  Dosaron  (Maian&di),  Maesolua 
(Goddviri),  Tyndis  {Kittna),  and  the  Chaberis  or 
Chaberus  (the  CdterC).  Along  the  shores  of  the 
Indian  Ocom  are  the  Naoagnna  (Tarty),  the  Na- 
madus  (Narmadd  otNerimdda),  and  lastly  the  Indus, 
with  its  several  tributaries.     [Ikdds.] 

The  towns  in  India  known  to  the  ancients  were 
very  numerous;  yet  it  is  remarkable  that  but  few 
details  have  been  given  concerning  them  in  the 
different  authors  Mf  whose  works  &agmenta  gtiU 
remain.  Generally,  these  writers  seem  to  have  been 
content  with  'a  simple  list  of  the  names,  adding, 
in  some  instances,  that  such  a  place  was  an  im- 
portant mart  for  commerce.  The  probability  is,  that, 
even  so  late  as  Ptolemy,  few  dries  bad  reached  suf- 
ficient importance  to  conmiand  the  productions  of  an 
extensive  snrronnding  country;  and  that,  in  bet, 
with  one  or  two  exceptions,  the  towns  which  he  and 
others  enumerate  were  little  more  than  the  head 
places  of  small  districts,  and  in  no  sense  capitals  of 
great  empires,  such  as  Gkama,  Delhi,  and  Calcutta 
bare  become  in  later  periods  of  Indian  history.  Bo- 
ginning  from  the  extreme  E.,  the  principal  states  and 
towns  mentioned  in  the  ancient  writers  are :  Ferimiila, 
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«  tiw  E.  OMst  of  tbe  Golden  Cheraonesiis  (in  the 
ndfiliUHirhoad  cf  Malacca);  TaooU  (perhaps  Tavai 
(r  Taay) ;  Triglyphon,  in  the  diatrict  of  the  C  jrrha- 
diae,  at  the  month  cf  ikeBraimtgnitra  (now  Tiperah 
or  Tripm);  and  Cattigara,  the  exact  poeition  of 
which  hu  been  much  disputed  among  geogtaphen, 
but  vliich  Lagsen  has  placed  cotijectarally  in  Borneo. 
Northwanl  of  Triglyphon  are  s  number  of  small  dia- 
trieti,  abont  whi^  nothing  certain  is  known,  as 
Cbildtis,  Buanarae,  Cacoboe,  and  Aminachae,  the 
hdnpothae,  and  Iberingae;  and  to  the  W.,  along 
the  smmp-Iand  at  the  foot  of  the  Hmdlaya  chain, 
•re  tbe  Tibdae,  Passalae,  Coraiicali,and  the  Tacaraei. 
An  the  above  may  be  considered  as  belonging  to 
hUatxtra  Gangem. 

Ajiin,  firom  the  line  of  coast  from  E.  to  W.,  the 
6nt  people  along  the  western  months  of  the  Ganges 
are  called  the  Gangaridae,  with  their  chief  town 
Gauge  (in  the  neighbonrhood  of  the  modem  Cal- 
otts);  the  Calingae,  with  their  chief  towns  Par- 
tialis and  Dandagnla  (the  latter  probably  Calitia- 
faltma,  about  halfway  between  ifahdnadi  and 
(kdaean) ;  the  Maesdi  and  Maesolia,  occnpying 
neui;  tbe  same  range  of  coast  as  that  now  called 
die  Cacan,  with  the  capital  Pitynda,  and  Conto- 
ceasrla  (UasulipaiUma  t")  and  Aloeygna  on  the  sea- 
cost;  W.  of  the  Maesolns  (ffodorori),  the  Arvami, 
with  the  chief  town  Hahinga  (probably  Manda- 
rin, the  present  Madrai).  Then  follow  the  So- 
ringi  and  Bati,  till  we  come  to  the  land  of  Pandion 
(n»Keres  x^P<Oi  *'hich  extends  to  the  southern 
ntiemity  of  the  peninsula  of  HmdutUn,  and  was  a 
district  of  great  wealth  and  importance  at  the  time 
ofthePeriplns.  (i'er^  pp.  31,  33.)  There  can 
lie  m  dmbt  that  the  land  of  Pandion  is  the  same  as 
tk  Indian  Pintija,  and  its  capital  Modnra  the 
jvssent  ifathara.  Within  the  same  district  were 
Aijara  (whence  the  S.  Argaricus  derives  its  name), 
(Ik  Carci,  and  the  Colchi.  At  the  SW.  end  of  the 
pralnaila  were  Cottiara  (CocAm),  and  Comaria, 
wbeoce  the  promontory  Comoriti  derives  its  name. 
Following  the  western  coast,  we  arrive  at  Limyrica 
(Per^  pp.  30,  36),  nndoabtedly  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  MangaJore,  with  its  chief  towns  Camra 
(most  likely  Combaiore,  where  a  great  quantity  of 
Bonaa  coins  have  been  dug  up  during  the  last  fifteen 
jean)  and  Tyndis  (in  the  neighbonrhood  of  Goa); 
and  thai  Uusopale,  Kitrae,  and  Mandagara ;  all  places 
n  tbe  aea-coa&t,  or  at  no  great  distance  from  it. 
Somewhat  further  inland,  wi^in  the  district  known 
poaiaSij  at  the  time  cf  thePeriplus  by  the  name 
d  Dachinabades  QDaihinalihdda,  or  Deccan),  was 
Ibe  district  of  Ariaca  CAplaica  iaZarui',  Ftol.  vii. 
I.  $$  6, 82 ;  cf.  Peripl  p.  30),  with  its  chief  town 
Hiifocnra  (iVcm^tra  or  XTjfiJraiacJ,  if  not,  as  Bitter  has 
inaginedjthe  sea- port  Maagciort) ;  Baetana,  Simylla 
(oB  the  coast  near  Ba$tan),  Omenagara  (undoubtedly 
Ae  celebrated  fortress  Ahmed-nagar),  and  Tagara 
(Ar^  p.  19),  tbe  present  Deoghir.  Further  N., 
the  rich  commercial  state  of  Larice  appears  to  have 
extended  from  the  Namadns  (Narmadd  or  Ntr- 
Mda)  to  Barygaza  {BcroacK)  and  the  Gidf  of 
Caaiaji.  Its  chief  town  was,  in  Ptolemy's  time, 
Oieot  (Oujem  or  Ujjayva),  a  place  well  known  to 
tlie  ao^naries  of  India  for  the  vast  numbers  of  the 
arliest  Indian  coinage  constantly  found  among  its 
nms;  Hinnagora,  the  position  of  which  is  doubtful, 
and  Barygaza,  the  chief  emporium  of  the  commerce 
cf  Western  India.  Korth  of  Larice  was  Syrastrene 
(Sanubnan),  to  the  west  of  the  GvlfofCambaij; 
ad  Etin  fnrther  to  the  wa>tward,  at  the  mouths  of 
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Che  Indus,  Pattalene  (Lower  Sonde,  and  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Kurddu),  with  its  capital  Pattahi 
(^P^la.) 

It  is  much  mcae  di£Senlt  to  determine  the  exact 
site  of  the  various  tribes  and  nations  menticaied  in 
andent  authors  as  existing  in  the  interior  of  the 
coontiy,  than  it  is  to  ascertain  the  oorrespondiog 
modem  localities  of  those  which  occupied  the  sea- 
coast.  Some,  however,  of  them  can  be  made  out 
with  sufficient  certain^,  by  comparison  of  their 
classical  names  with  the  Sanscrit  records,  and  in 
some  instances  with  the  modem  native  appellations. 
Following,  then,  the  course  of  the  Indus  northwards, 
we  find,  at  least  in  the  times  of  Ptolemy  and  of  tbe 
Periplns,  a  wide-spread  race  of  Scythian  origin,  occu- 
pying both  banks  of  the  river,  in  a  district  called, 
from  them,  Indo-Sctthia.  The  exact  limits  of 
their  country  cannot  now  be  traced ;  but  it  is  pro- 
bable that  they  extended  from  Pattalene  on  the  S. 
as  far  as  the  lower  ranges  of  the  Eindu-Ktuk,  —  in 
&ct,  that  their  empire  swayed  over  the  whole  of 
modem  Scinde  and  the  Paifjdb ;  a  view  which  is 
home  out  by  the  extenmve  remains  of  thmr  Topes 
and  coinage,  which  are  fonnd  throughout  these  dis- 
tricts, and  especially  to  the  northward,  near  the  head 
waters  of  the  three  western  of  the  Five  Rivers.  A 
great  change  had  no  doubt  taken  phioe  by  tbe  suc- 
cessful invasion  of  a  great  horde  of  Scythians  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  second  centuiy  B.  c,  as  they 
are  known  to  have  overthrown  the  Greek  kingdom  of 
Bactriana,  at  the  same  time  e&cing  many  of  the 
names  of  the  tribes  whom  Alexander  had  met  with 
two  centuries  before,  such  as  the  Aspasii,  Assa- 
ceni,  Massiani,  Hippasii;  with  the  towns  of  Aca- 
dera,  Daedala,  Massaga,  and  Embolima,  which  are 
preserved  in  Arrian,  and  others  of  Alexander's  his- 
torians. 

Further  K.,  alcmg  the  bases  of  the  Paropamisas, 
Imaus,  and  Emodus,  in  the  directicm  from  W.  to 
E.,  we  £nd  mention  of  the  Sampatae,  the  district 
Snastene  (now  Sewad),  and  Goryaea,  with  the 
towns  Gorya  and  Dionysopolis,  or  Nagara  (now 
Nagar) ;  and  further  E.,  between  the  Suastns  and 
the  Indus,  the  Gandaiae  (one,  doubtless,  of  the  ori- 
ginal seats  of  the  Gandkirai).  Following  the 
mountain  range  to  the  E.,  we  come  to  Caspiria  (now 
Cathmir,  in  earlier  times  known,  as  we  have  seen, 
to  Herodotus,  nnder  the  name  of  Caspatyms).  South- 
ward of  Caihmir  was  the  territory  of  Varsa,  with  its 
capital  TaxiU,  a  place  of  importance  so  early  as  the 
time  <^  Alexander  (Arrian,  v.  8),  and  probably  indi- 
cated now  by  tiie  extensive  remains  of  ManUcyaia 
(Bnmes,  Travels,  vol.  i.  p.  65),  if,  indeed,  these  are 
not  too  much  to  the  eastward.  A  littie  further  S. 
was  the  land  of  Pandous  (nvSaiov  X'^ix'i  doubtless 
the  representative  of  one  c^  the  Pudava  dynasties  of 
early  Hindd  history),  during  the  time  of  Alexander 
the  territory  of  the  king  Poms.  Fnrther  eastward 
were  the  state  Cylindrine,  with  the  sources  of  the 
Sutledge,  Jumna,  and  Ganges ;  and  the  Gangani, 
whose  territory  extended  into  Uie  highest  range  of 
the  Bmdloj/a, 

Many  small  states  and  towns  ara  mentioned  in  the 
historians  of  Alexander's  campaigns  along  the  upper 
Panjdb,  which  we  cannot  here  do  more  than  glance  at, 
asPeucelaotis(Piuiihiiim<i),Nicaea,Bucephali^  the 
Glaucanitae,andtbeSibaeor^bi.  Following  next  tlio 
course  of  the  Ganges,  we  meet  vrith  the  Daetichae,  the 
Nanichae,  Prasiaca ;  and  the  MandaUe,  with  its  cele- 
brated capital  Palibothra  (beycaid  all  doubt  the  present 
Pdtalijnitra,  or  Paltut),  situated  at  the  juneiion  of 
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the  Erannobou  {BiranjdvaAa)  and  the  Ganges; 
with  same  smaller  states,  as  the  Sarasenae,  and  the 
towns  Hethora  and  CUsobra,  which  were  subject  to 
the  PiBsii.  Soathward  from  Palibothra,  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  plain  coantiy,  dwelt  the  Cocconagas, 
on  the  banks  (rf  the  Adamas,  the  Sabftrae,  the  Sala- 
ceni,  the  Drillophyllitae,  the  Adeisathri,  with  their 
capital  Sagida  (probably  the  present  Sohagpiir),  si- 
toated  on  the  northern  spun  of  the  Viadht/a,  at  no 
great  distance  from  the  sources  of  the  Sonus.  Be- 
tween the  Sonus  and  the  Ganges  were  the  Bolin- 
gae.  In  a  NW,  direction,  beyond  the  Sonus  and 
the  Vmdhya,  we  find  a  territory  called  Sandrabatis, 
and  the  Gyninoeophistae,  who  appear  to  hare  oc- 
cupied the  conntiy  now  called  Sirhmd,  as  far 
as  the  rirer  SutUigt.  The  Caspeiraei  (at  least  in 
the  time  of  Ptolemy;  see  PtoL  viL  1.  §  47)  seem  to 
have  extended  over  a  considerable  breadth  of  oonn- 
tiy,  as  their  sacred  town  Modvra  (MifSovpa  q  tuv 
dtmi)  was  situated,  apparently,  at  no  great  distance 
from  the  Nerbudda,  though  its  exact  position  has 
not  been  identified.  The  difficulty  of  identificatian 
is  mncb,  indeed,  increased  by  the  error  of  reckoning 
which  prevails  throughout  Ptolemy,  who  held  that 
the  coast  of  India  towards  the  Indian  Ocean  was  in 
a  etraight  line  E.  and  W.  from  Taprobane  and  the 
Indus,  thereby  placing  Nanagniia  and  the  Namados 
in  the  same  parallel  of  latitude.  On  the  southern 
spars  of  the  Vindhga,  between  the  Mamadus  and 
Nanaguna,  on  the  edge  of  the  Deccan,  were  the 
Phyllitae  and  Gondali ;  and  to  the  K.  of  them,  be- 
tween the  BittigoM.and  the  river  Chaberus  (^Cdveri), 
the  nomad  Sorae  (Zi^i  roftiSis),  with  a  chief  town 
Son,  at  the  eastern  end  of  H.  Bittigo.  To  the 
soathward  of  these,  on  the  Chaberus  and  Solen,  were 
several  smaller  tribes,  the  Brachmani  Magi,  the  Am- 
.  bastae,  Betti^  or  Bitti,  and  the  Tabassi. 

All  the  above-mentioned  districts  and  towns  of 
any  importance  are  more  fully  described  under  theur 
respective  names. 

The  ancients  appear  to  have  known  but  little  of 
the  islands  which  are  now  considered  to  form  part 
of  the  East  Indies,  with  Uie  exception  of  Taprobane 
or  Ca/lon,  of  which  Pliny  and  Ptolemy  have  leil 
some  considerable  notices.  The  reason  is,  that  it 
was  not  till  a  much  later  period  <^  the  world's  his- 
tory that  the  Indian  Archipelago  was  fully  opened 
out  by  its  commercial  resources  to  scientific  inquiiy. 
Besides  Cq/lon,  however,  Ptolemy  mentions,  in  its 
neighbourhood,  a  remarkable  cluster  of  small  islands, 
doubtless  (as  we  have  remarked  before)  those  now 
known  as  the  Laccadivea  and  Maldkes;  the  island 
of  labadins  (/am),  below  the  Chersonesus  Anrea; 
and  the  Satyrorum  Insulae,  on  the  same  parallel 
with  the  S.  end  of  this  Chersonesus,  which  may 
perhaps  answer  to  the  Atumba  or  Naiima  islands. 

Of  the  government  of  India,  considered  as  a  whole, 
comparatively  little  was  known  to  the  Greek  writers; 
indeed,  with  the  exception  of  occasional  names  of 
kings,  it  may  be  asserted  that  they  knew  nothing  E. 
of  Palibothra.  Nor  is  this  strange ;  direct  connec- 
tion witli  the  interior  of  the  country  ceased  with  the 
£U1  of  the  Graeco-Bactrian empire;  from  that  period 
almost  all  the  information  about  India  which  found 
its  way  to  the  nations  of  the  West  was  derived 
from  the  merchants  and  others,  who  made  voy- 
ages to  the  different  out-ports  of  the  country.  It 
may  be  worth  while  to  state  briefly  here  some  of 
the  principal  rulers  mentioned  by  the  Greek  and 
Roman  writers;  premiang  that,  previous  to  the  ad- 
vance of  Alexander,  history  i«  on  these  subjects 
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silent.  Previous,  indeed,  to  Alexander,  we  have 
nothing  on  ^ich  we  can  rely.  There  is  no  evidence 
that  Cttrins  himself  invaded  any  part  of  India,  though 
a  portion  of  the  NW.  provinces  of  Bactria  may  have 
paid  him  tribute,  as  stated  by  Herodotus.  The  ex- 
peditions of  Dionysus  and  He  voles,  and  the  wan  of 
SesoGtris  and  Seminunis  in  lAdia,  can  be  considered 
as  nothing  more  than  fables  too  credulously  recorded 
by  Ctesias.  At  the  time  of  the  invasion  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  there  am  be  no  doubt  that  there 
was  s  settled  monarchy  in  the  western  part  of  India, 
and  his  dealings  with  it  are  very  clearly  to  be  made 
out.  In  the  north  of  the  Ptuudb  was  the  town  or 
district  Taxila  (probably  MaaUf/dla,  or  very  near 
it),  which  was  ruled  by  a  king  named  Taxiles  ;  it 
being  a  frequent  Indian  custom  to  name  the  king 
from  the  place  he  ruled  over.  His  name  in  Dio- 
doms  is  Mophis  (xvii.  86),  and  in  Curtius,  Omphii 
(riiL  12),  which  was  probably  the  real  one,  and  is 
itself  of  Indian  origin.  It  appears  that  Alexander 
left  his  country  as  he  found  it.  (Stnb.  xv.  pp.  698, 
'699,  716.)  The  name  of  Taxiles  is  not  mentioned 
in  any  Indian  author.  The  next  ruler  Alexander 
met  with  was  Porus  (probably  Pauraei  Sanscr.,  a 
change  which  Strabo  indicates  in  that  <^  Aaptairii> 
into  ^apt7oy),  with  whom  Taxiles  had  been  at  war. 
(Arrian,  v.  21.)  Alexander  appears  to  have  suc- 
ceeded in  reconciling  them,  and  to  have  increased 
the  empire  of  Poms,  so  as  to  make  his  rule  compre- 
hend the  whole  conntiy  between  tl^  Hydaspes  and 
Acesines.  (Arrian,  v.  20,  31,  29.) '  His  country  is 
not  named  in  any  Indian  writer.  Shortly  afterwards, 
Alexander  received  an  embassy  and  presents  from 
Abisaris  (no  doubt  Abkitdra),  whose  territory,  as  has 
been  shown  by  Prof.  Wilson  from  the  AnniUi  of 
Ctuhmir,  must  have  been  in  the  mormtains  in  the 
soathem  part  of  that  province.  (^Atiat  Sa.  vol. 
XV.  p.  116.)  There  had  been  previously  a  war  be- 
tween this  ruler  and  the  Malli,  Oxydrane,  and  the 
people  of  the  Loaer  Pemdb,  which  had  ended  in 
nothing.  Alexander  confirmed  Abisaris  in  the  pos- 
session of  his  ovm  territory,  made  Philip  satrap  of 
the  Malli  and  Oxydracae,  and  Fytho  of  the  land  be- 
tween the  confluence  of  the  Indus  and  Acesines  and 
the  sea  (Arrian,  vi.  IS) ;  placmg,  at  the  same  time^ 
Oxyarces  over  the  Paropamisadae.  (Arr,  vi.15.)  It 
may  be  observed  that,  in  the  time  of  Pt<demy,  the 
Cashmirians  appear  to  have  held  the  whole  of  the 
Panjdb,  so  far  as  the  Vindh/a  mountains,  a  portion 
of  the  southern  country  being,  however,  in  the  hands 
of  the  Malli  and  Cathaei. 

The  same  state  <^  things  prevailed  for  some 
time  after  the  death  of  Alexander,  as  appears  bf 
a  decree  of  Perdiccas,  mentioned  in  Diodorus  (xviii. 
3),  and  with  little  material  change  under  Anti- 
pater.  (Diod.  xviiL  39.)  Indeed,  the  provinces 
remuned  true  to  the  Macedonians  till  the  com- 
mencement of  the  role  of  the  Frasii,  when  San- 
drocottus  took  up  arms  against  the  Hacedoman 
govemora.  (Justin,  xv.  4.)  The  origin  of  this  re- 
bellion is  clearly  traceable.  Porus  was  slain  by  Eu- 
damus  about  B.C.  317  (Diod.  xix.  14) ;  hence  San- 
drocottuB  most  have  been  on  the  throne  about  the 
time  that  Seleucns  took  Babylon,  b.c.312.  The 
attempt  of  the  Indians  to  recover  their  freedom  was 
probably  aided  by  the  fact  that  Poms  had  been  slain 
by  a  Greek.  &indrooottus,  as  kuig  of  the  Prasii 
(Sansc  Prachya)  and  of  the  nations  on  the  Ganges, 
made  war  with  Seleucns  Nicator,  who  penetrated  far 
into  India.  Plutarch  says  he  niled  over  all  India, 
bat  this  is  not  likely.  (Flat  Akx.  63.)    It  appears 
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tint  he  cnssed  the  Indus,  and  obtained  by  maniage 
AnichoMa,  Gedroaa,  and  the  Paropamisadae,  fiom 
Selenens.  (Strab.  xt.  p.  724 ;  Appian,  Sgr.  55.)  It 
mstohiscooTt  that  MegBSthenes  (aa  we  have  befbie 
itated)  waa  aent.  Sandrocottos  vas  sncceeded  b; 
Amifmfhiitriltpfnimr  i1  mifmjftrffnii).  vhkh  is  almost 
eertwalj  the  mie  fbnn  of  the  name,  though  Stiabo 
calls  him  AUitiochades.  He  was  the  contemponu? 
of  Antiocfans  Soter.  (Athen.  zir.  67.)  It  is  clear, 
(ram  Atbenaens  (L  c.),  that  the  same  friendship  was 
mainfinfd  between  the  two  descendants  as  between 
the  two  fittfaers.  Daimachos  was  sent  as  ambassador 
to  Palibothra.  (Strab.  iL  p.  70.)  Then  came  the 
wars  between  the  Parthians  and  Bactriam,  and  the 
ance  complete  establishment  of  the  Graeeo-Bactrian 
kingdcHD,  under  Menander,  Apollodotus,  Eacratides, 
and  their  sncce^on,  to  which  we  cannot  here  do  more 
than  allnde.  The  effect,  howerer,  of  these  wars  was 
to  intetrapt  cranmnnication  between  the  East  and  the 
West;  henee  the  meagre  natnn  of  the  historical  re- 
cods  of  the  period.  The  expedition  of  Antiochns  the 
Great  to  India  brought  to  light  the  name  of  another 
king,  S(^>hagasenus  (Pol^b.  xL  32),  who  was,  in  all 
;n>babilit7,  king  of  the  Prasii.  The  Scjthians  finally 
pat  an  end  to  the  Bactrian  empire  aboat  b.  c.  136. 
(DeGuignes,  Mim.  de  VAcad.  d.  Inter,  zxr.  p.  17.) 
This  erent  is  notioed  in  the  Feiiplns  (p.  22),  where, 
bowerer,  Paithi  most  be  taken  to  mean  S^thi. 
(See  also  Periplut,  p.  24  ;  Dionys,  Perieg.  tt.  1087 
— 1088.)  Eostathins  adds,  in  his  commentary  on 
Dinysiiis :  — Ot  irai  'lyioaiciStu  amittrits  KtyoiU- 
m.  Mirmagara  was  their  chief  town,  a  name,  as 
appears  from  Isid.  Char.  (  p.  9),  which  was  partly 
Scythian  and  partly  Sanscrit,  (Cil  also  De  Goignes, 
It) 

The  Scythians  were  in  their  turn  driren  oat  of 
India  by  Vicr^maditya,  abont  b.  c  56  (Colebrooke, 
ltd.  AlgAm,  Land.  1817,  p.  43),  who  established 
his  seat  of  empire  at  (hgem  (JJjjagin).  At  the  time 
when  the  Periphis  waa  compiled,  the  capital  had  been 
again  changed,  as  we  there  read,  'O^nf,  i^  $  Kai 
ii  BcviXeia  rpirtpcr  iir. 

It  is  remarkable  that  no  allusion  has  been  found 
in  any  of  the  early  literature  of  the  Hindtis  to  Alex- 
ander tfae  Great ;  bat  the  eSect  of  the  later  expeditions 
of  the  Bactrian  kings  is  apparently  indicated  under 
the  name  of  the  Tcmma.  In  the  astronomical  works, 
the  Fosans  are  barbarianswho  understood  astronomy, 
whence  it  has  been  conjectored  by  Colebrooke  that 
the  AlexandriaiM  are  referred  to.  (/nd.  Algebra, 
p.  80.)  Generally,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
Tanma  mean  nations  to  the  W.  of  India.  Thus,  in 
the  M«h«bhi<nita,  they  make  war  on  the  Indians,  in 
anjanetioa  with  the  Piradi  (i.  e.  Parthi),  and  the 
Saoe  or  Scythians.  (Lassen,  Pentop.  p.  60.)  In  the 
Oiama  «f  the  Hndra-Bdlxasa,  which  refers  to  the 
war  between  Ohandngnpta  and  another  Indian  King, 
it  is  stated  that  Gnsomapuni  (L  e.  Palibothra)  was 
eunmaded  by  the  Cirratae,  Yavani,  Cambogi,  Persae, 
Bactrians,  and  the  other  forces  a(  Chandragupta,  and 
the  king  of  the  Mountain  Begions.  Lassen  thinks, 
with  much  reason,  that  this  refers  to  Selencus,  who, 
in  his  war  with  Chandragupta,  reached,  as  we  know, 
Palibothra.    (Plia  vi.  17.) 

\nth  regard  to  the  commerce  of  ancient  India, 
which  we  have  ererr  reason  to  suppose  was  very 
extennre,  it  is  impoenble  in  this  pUce  to  do  more  than 
to  indicate  a  few  of  the  principal  fects.  Indeed,  the 
commarce  of  India,  including  the  northern  and  the 
southern  districts,  may  be  considered  as  an  epitome 
of  the  ccmmeive  of  the  world,  there  being  few  pro- 
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ductions  of  any  oth«r  connby  which  may  not  be 
found  somewhere  within  its  rast  area. 

The  principal  directions  in  which  the  commerce  of 
ancient  India  flowed  were,  between  Western  India 
and  Africa,  between  the  interior  of  the  Deaxm  and 
the  outports  of  the  soathera  and  western  coast  of 
the  Indian  Ocean,  between  Ceylon  and  the  ports  of 
the  Corommtdel  coast,  between  the  Coronumdd 
const  and  the  Aurea  Chersenesns,  and,  in  the  N., 
along  the  Ganges  and  into  Tlitary  and  the  territoiy 
of  the  Sinae.  There  appears  also  to  have  been  a 
remarkable  trade  with  the  opposite  coast  of  Africa, 
along  the  district  now  called  Zangatbar,  in  sesamnm, 
rice,  cotton  goods,  cane-honey  (sugar),  which  was 
regukrly  sent  from  the  interior  of  Ariaca  (Concon) 
to  Barygaza  {Beroach\  and  thenoe  westward.  (Pe- 
rijf>L  p.  8.)  Arab  sailors  are  mentioned  who  Ured 
at  Mnza  (Mocha),  and  who  traded  with  Barygaza. 
(Peripl.  p.  12.)  Banians  of  India  had  established 
themselres  on  the  N.  side  of  Socotra,  called  the  island 
of  Dioscorides  (PeripL  p.  17) :  while,  even  so  early 
as  Agatbarchides,  there  was  evidently  an  active  com- 
merce between  Western  India  and  Yemen.  (Aga- 
tharch.  p.  66,  ed.  Hudson.)  Again,  the  rapidity  with 
which  Alexander  got  h^  fl«t  together  seems  to 
show  that  there  must  have  been  a  considerable  com- 
merce by  boats  upon  the  Indus.  At  the  time  of  the 
Periplns  there  was  a  chun  of  ports  along  the  western 
coast,  —  Barygaza  (Beroack),  Huziris  in  Limyrica 
(Maagalore),  Nelkynda  (NeUceroM),  Pattala  (coos 
supposed  to  be  Tatta,  bnt  mnch  mure  probably  Sy- 
drMd),  and  Calliens,  now  OalMan  {PeripU  p.  30)  : 
while  itifsn  were  three  principal  emporia  for  mer- 
chandise, —  Ozena  (Ou^mn),  the  chief  mart  of 
foreign  commerce,  (vide  an  interesting  account  of 
its  ruins,  Atiat.  Ret.  vol.  vL  p^  86),  and  for  the 
transuiission  of  the  goods  to  Barygaza;  Tagara,  in 
the  interior  of  the  Deecan  (almost  certainly  JDeo- 
ghiir  or  Z^SDoiMi^art  near  EUora),  whence  the  goods 
were  conveyed  over  difficult  roads  to  Barygaza  and 
Plathon*  or  Piithana,  a  pUca  the  exact  positica  of 
which  cannot  now  be  determined,  but,  from  the  cha- 
racter of  the  products  of  the  place,  most  have  been 
somewhere  in  the  Ghdtt, 

Along  the  S^io  ParaHa  to  the  S.,  and  on  the 
Coronaadel  coast,  were  several  ports  of  consequence ; 
and  extensive  pearl  fisheries  in  the  kingdom  of  king 
Fandion,  near  Colchi,  and  near  the  island  of  Epio- 
dorus,  where  the  irirfuiiit  (a  silky  thread  spun  from 
the  Pinna-fish)  waa  procured.  (PeripL  p.  33). 
Farther  to  the  N.  were,  —  Hasalia  (Maiul^iatam), 
famous  for  its  cotton  goods  (PertpJL  p.  35);  and 
Gangs,  a  great  mart  for  muslin,  betel,  pearls,  &c, 
somewhere  near  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges,  its  exact 
locality,  however,  not  being  now  determinable^ 
QPtripL  p.  36.)  The  commerce  of  Ceylon  (Seiaudii, 
L  e.  Suikala-diBipa)  was  in  pearls  of  the  best  class, 
and  precious  stones  of  all  kinds,  especially  the  ruby 
and  the  emerald.  The  notices  in  Ptolemy  and  Pliny 
shew  that  its  shores  were  well  fiimisbed  with  com- 
mercial towns  (PtoL  vii.  4.  §§  3, 4, 5),  while  we  know 
from  the  narrative  of  Coemas  Indicopleustes  (ap. 
Montfancon,  Coll.  Nova  BibL  Pair.  vol.  ii.)  that  it 
was,  in  the  sixth  century  a.d.,  the  centre  of  Hindu 
commerce.  Besides  these  places,  we  leani  that  there 
was  an  emporium  upon  the  Coromandel  coast,  whence 
the  merchant  ships  crossed  over  to  Chryse  (in  all 
probability  Maiaaxi),  in  the  Aurea  Chersonesus;  the 
name  of  it,  however,  is  not  specified. 

It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  greatest  line  of 
conuneive  was  fitxn  the  K.   and  W.  along  the 
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Gsngn,  commendng  irith  TtxiU  near  the  Indus, 
or  Lahore  on  that  rirer,  and  pauing  thence  to 
Falibothra.  This  ms  called  the  Bo;^  Boad.  It 
is  remarkable  that  the  BaniaTana  d»cribes  a  road 
from  AyodhiTa  (Oude),  ma  the  Ganges  and  the 
Jtunoa,  to  Hattmc^pira  and  LaJum,  which  most  be 
nearlj  identical  vith  that  mentioned  in  the  Greek 
geographers.  The  cranmeroe,  which  appears  to  have 
existed  between  the  interior  of  Asia,  India,  and  the 
land  of  the  Sinae  and  Serica,  is  veiy  remarkable. 
It  is  stated  that  from  Thina  (the  captal  of  the 
Sinae)  fine  cottons  and  ralk  were  sent  on  foot  to 
Bactra,  and  thence  down  the  Ganges  to  Limjiica. 
{Per^.  p.  36.)  The  Periplus  speaks  of  a  sort  of 
annual  fair  which  was  held  within  the  territoi^  of 
the  Thinae,  to  which  malahathron  (betel)  was  im- 
ported from  India.  It  is  not  easy  to  make  oat 
whereabouts  Thina  itself  was  situated,  and  none  of 
the  modem  attempts  at  identification  appear  to  tu 
at  all  satisfiictoiy:  it  is  clearly,  however,  a  northern 
town,  in  the  direction  of  XodnU  in  Tlabst,  and  not, 
as  Ptolemy  placed  it,  at  Maiacea  in  Tenatterim,  or, 
as  Vincent  ( Vot/age  of  Neardau,  ToL  ii.  p.  735) 
oonjectnied,  at  Arraotm.  It  is  cuiions  that  silk 
ahonld  be  so  constantly  mentioned  as  an  artide  of 
import  firom  other  conntries,  especially  Serica,  as 
thna  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  it  was  indigenous 
in  India;  the  name  for  silk  throoghout  the  whole  of 
the  Indian  Archipelago  being  the  Sanscrit  word 
mttra.     (Colebrooke,  Atiai.  Sa.  vol.  v.  p.  61.) 

It  is  impossible  to  give  in  this  work  any  de- 
tails as  to  the  knowledge  of  ancient  India  ex- 
hibited in  the  remains  of  native  poems  or  histories. 
The  whole  of  this  subject  has  been  examined  with 
great  ability  by  Lassen  in  his  In^xhe  AUerthmu- 
kmde;  and  to  his  pages,  to  which  we  are  indebted 
for  most  of  the  Sanscrit  names  which  we  have  from 
time  to  time  inserted,  we  must  refer  our  readers. 
Frem  the  careful  comparison  v^ch  has  been  made 
by  Lassen  and  other  orientalists  (among  whom  Pott 
deserves  especial  mention)  of  the  Indian  names  pre- 
served hj  the  Greek  writers,  a  great  amount  of 
evidence  has  been  adduced  in  favour  of  the  general 
faithfulness  of  those  who  recorded  what  they  saw  or 
heard.  In  many  instances,  as  may  be  seen  by  the 
names  we  have  already  qtioted,  the  Greek  writers 
have  been  content  with  a  simple  adaptation  of  the 
sounds  whixih  they  heard  to  thoae  best  suited  for 
their  own  prouunciatioB.  When  we  consider  the 
barbarous  w(sds  which  have  eom&  to  Europe  in 
modem  times  as  the  European  representations  of  the 
names  of  places  and  peoples  existing  at  the  present 
time,  we  have  reas<m  to  be  surprised  at  the  acciuacy 
with  which  Greek  ears  appreciated,  and  the  Greek 
language  preserved,  names  which  must  have  ap- 
peared to  Greeks  &r  more  barbarous  than  they  would 
nave  seemed  to  the  modem  conquerors  of  the  country. 
The  attenticm  of  modem  scholus  has  detected  many 
words  of  genuine  Indian  origin  in  a  Greek  drees; 
and  an  able  essay  by  Prof.  Tychsen  on  such  words 
in  the  fragments  of  Ctesias  will  repay  the  perusal  of 
thoee  who  are  interested  in  such  subjects.  (See 
Heeren,  AiiaUc  Nationt,  vol.  ii.  Append.  4,  ed. 
Lond.  1846.) 

The  generic  name  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  whole 
country  to  the  E.  cf  Persia  and  S.  of  the  Himdlaj/a 
mountains  (with  the  exception  of  the  Seres)  was,  in 
ancient  times,  Indi  ('IvSof),  or  Indians.  It  is  true 
that  the  appellation  referred  to  a  much  wider  or  much 
less  extensive  range  of  oonntiy,  at  different  periods 
«f  history.    There  can,  however,  be  no  doubt,  that 
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when  the  ancient  writers  speak  of  the  laoi,  they 
mean  the  inhabitants  of  a  vast  territory  in  the  SE. 
part  of  Asia.  The  extension  of  the  meaning  of  the 
name  depended  on  the  extension  of  the  knowledge  of 
India,  aod  may  be  traced,  though  less  com]detely,  in 
the  same  manner  as  we  have  traced  thegnidaal  pro- 
gress of  knowledge  relative  to  the  land  itself.  The 
Indi  are  mentioned  in  more  than  one  of  the  fragments 
of  Hecataeus  (Hecat  Frofftn.  175,  178),  and  are 
stated  by  Aeschylus  to  have  been  a  people  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Aetfaiopians,  wiio  made  use  of 
camels.  (Suppl  284—287.)  Herodotus  is  the  first 
ancient  author  who  may  be  said  to  give  any  real 
description  of  them;  and  he  is  led  to  refer  to  them, 
only  because  a  portion  of  this  country,  which  ad- 
joined the  territory  of  Dareins,  was  included  in  one 
of  the  satrapies  of  his  vast  empire,  and,  therefore, 
paid  him  tribute.  Some  part  of  his  niurative  (iii. 
94 — 106,  iv.  44,  vii.  65)  may  be  doubted,  as  clearly 
fran  hearsay  evidence;  some  is  certainly  fabulous. 
The  sum  of  it  is,  that  the  Indians  were  the  most 
populons  and  richest  nation  which  be  knew  of  (iii. 
94),  and  that  they  consisted  of  many  di&rent  tribes, 
speaking  difierent  languages.  Some  rf  them,  he 
states,  dwelt  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the 
Aethiopians,  and  were,  like  them,  Uack  in  colour 
(iiL  98,  101);  some,  in  the  mushes  and  desert 
land  still  further  E.  The  manners  of  these  tribes, 
whan  he  calls  Padaei,  and  Callatiae  or  Calantiae, 
were  in  the  lowest  grade  of  civilisation, — a  wandering 
race,  living  on  raw  fiesh  and  raw  fish,  and  of  can- 
nibal habits.  (Cf  Strab.  xv.  p.  710,  from  which 
Mannert,  r.  1.  p.  3,  uifera  that  the  Padaei  were  not 
after  all  genuine  Indians,  but  Tiltars.)  Others  (and 
these  were  the  most  warlike)  occupied  the  mors 
northern  districts  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Caspatyrus 
( Cathmir)  in  the  Regio  Pactyux.  Herodotus  pUces 
that  part  of  India  which  was  subject  to  Dareins  in 
the  20th  satrapy,  and  states  that  the  aimual  tribute 
from  it  araonnted  to  360  talents  (iii.  94).  Xenophon 
speaks  of  the  Indians  as  a  great  nation,  and  me 
worthy  of  alliance  with  Cyaxares  and  the  Uedes  (i.  5. 
§  3,  iii.  2.  §  25,  vi.  2.  §  1),  though  he  does  not  specify 
to  what  part  of  India  he  refers.  That,  however,  it 
was  nearly  the  same  as  that  which  Herodotus  de- 
scribes, no  one  can  doubt. 

From  the  writers  subsequent  to  Alexander,  the 
following  particulars  rehitive  to  the  people  and  their 
marmers  mi^  be  gathered.  The  ancients  considered 
that  they  were  divided  into  seven  castes : — 1.  Prieits, 
the  loyid  cotmsellors,  and  nearly  connected  with,  if  not 
the  same  as,  the  Bpax/uSr's  or  Brahmins.  (Strab. 
zv.  pp.  712—716 ;  Arrian,  Ind.  1 1.)  With  these 
Strabo  (L  c)  mokes  another  class,  whom  he  calls 
rapiiSfes.  These,  as  Grosskurd  (iii.  p.  153)  has 
suggested,  would  seem,  from  the  description  of  their 
habits,  to  have  beeajaku-t,  or  penitents,  and  the 
same  as  the  Gymnosophistae  so  often  mentioned  by 
Strabo  and  Arrian.  This  caste  was  exempted  from 
taxes  and  service  in  war.  2.  Hadxmdmat,  who 
were  free  from  war-service.  They  were  the  most 
numerous  of  the  seven  castes.  (Strab.  xv.  p.  704.) 
The  land  itself  was  held  to  belong  to  the  king,  who 
fiirmed  it  out,  leaving  to  the  cultivator  one-fourth 
of  the  produce  as  his  share.  3.  Hunteri  and  shep- 
herdt,  who  lead  a  wandering  life,  their  office  being 
to  rear  cattle  and  beasts  of  harden :  the  horse  and 
the  elephant  were  held  to  be  for  the  kings  only. 
(Strab.  {.  c)  4.  ArtaOnt  and  hnadioraflmen,  of 
all  kinds.  (Strab.  xv.  p.  707.)  5.  Warrion. 
(Strab.  {.  c.)    6.  Political  officers  (f4>opoi,  Strab. 
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I  e.),  wbo  looked  after  a&in  in  the  towns,  &c^  ind 
icfiated  secretly  to  the  king.  7.  The  Rcyal  Coan- 
idlors,  vfao  pfwided  over  tfa«  admiiiistntioa  of  jus- 
tica  (Scnb.  L  c),  and  kept  tlie  archircs  of  the  realm. 

It  wa*  not  permitted  tar  intensarriages  to  take 
place  betireen  any  of  these  classes,  nor  for  any  one  to 
perfunn  the  office  allotted  to  anotfaer,ezcept  in  the  case 
of  the  fint  caste  (called  alao  that  of  the  ^Awofol), 
to  which  class  a  man  might  be  raised  from  any  of  the 
etfaerdasaes.  (Stiah.I.e.;  Anian, /ad  c.  12 ;  Diod. 
ii.41;  Plin.Til9L  B.2a.)  We  may  remark  that  the 
modem  writera  on  India  recognise  only  fonr  castes, 
called  respectirely  Braimaiu,  Kihatyai,  Vauf/a$, 
and&idnif,— a  dinuon  which  Heeren  has  suggested 
(«« think  without  snfficisnt  eridenca)  to  indicate  tha 
nmaius  of  distinct  races.  (^Atiat  Nat  vol.  iL  p.  320.) 

Tha  lowest  of  the  peoirfe  (now  called  Pariahs),  as 
bdoBgiog  to  nona  of  tha  abore  castes,  are  nowhere 
distinctly  mentioned  by  ancient  writers  (but  cf.  Strab. 
XT.  p.  709;  Diod.  u.  29 ;  Arrian, /ad  c.  10). 

The  genesal  description  of  the  Indians,  drawn  baa 
liegastheoee  and  others  who  had  lived  with  them,  is 
Toy  pleasing.  Theft  is  said  to  have  been  unknown, 
so  that  henaas  could  be  left  nnftstimed.  (Strab.  zv. 
pi  709.)  No  Indian  was  known  to  speak  &ls«hood. 
(Stiab.  I  e. ;  Anian,  lud.  c  12.)  They  were  ex- 
tremely temperate,  abstaiui^  wholly  from  wine 
(Stiah.  L  eS), — their  hatred  of  drunkenness  being  so 
gnat  that  any  girl  of  the  harem,  who  alunld  see 
the  king  dnmk,  was  at  Uberty  to  kill  him.  (Strab. 
XT.  p.  710.)  No  class  eat  meat  (Herod,  iii.  100), 
their  chief  sustenance  being  rice,  which  afibrded 
them  also  a  strong  drink,  i.  e.  arrai.  (Strab.  xt. 
f,  694.)  Henca  an  espaeial  fieadom  iWxn  diseases, 
and  long  lires;  though  maturity  was  early  developed, 
espedaiiy  in  the  femala  sex,  giris  of  sena  years  old 
hong  dnmed  marriageable.  (Strah,  xt.  pp.  701 — 
706;  Anian,  Ind.  9.)  The  women  are  said  to  have 
been  remarkable  for  their  chastity,  it  being  impos- 
sible to  tempt  them  with  any  smaller  gifts  than  that 
cf  an  ele]diant  (Arrian,  Ind.  e.  17),  which  was  not 
conaideinl  discreditable  by  their  countrymen;  and 
the  usual  custom  of  maniage  was  for  the  &ther  to 
take  his  daughters  and  to  give  them  in  marriogs  to 
the  youths  who  had  distingoished  thenuelres  most 
in  gymnastic  exercises.  (Arrian,  1.  c;  Strab.  xv. 
pi  7 1 7.)  To  strangen  they  ever  showed  the  utmost 
hospitality.  (Diod.  ii.  42.)  As  wairiors  they  were 
notorious  (Arrian,  Jnd.  c.  9;  £ij>ei.  Ala.  T.  4; 
Pint  Altx.  c.  59,  63):  the  weapons  of  the  foot- 
soldiers  being  bows  and  arrows,  and  a  great  two- 
handed  swoid  ;  and  of  the  cavalry,  a  ja^-eiin  and  a 
mind  shield  (Anian,  Ind.  a  16;  Strab.  xv.  p.  717; 
Cart.  Tiii.  9.)  In  the  Pwgdb,  it  is  said  that  the 
Uacedonians  enconntered  poisoned  arrows.  (Diod. 
xvil  103.)  Manly  exercises  of  all  kinds  were  in 
Togne  among  them.  The  chase  was  the  pecniiar 
privilege  of  royalty  (Strab.  xv.  pp.  709—712 ;  Ctes. 
ya<iLI4;  Curt,viiL9,  eeq.);  gymnastics,  music,  and 
dancing,  of  the  rest  of  the  people  (Strab.  xv.  p^  709 ; 
Arian,  £i7>.  Alex.  vi.  3);  and  juggling  and  slight 
of  hand  were  then,  as  now,  among  their  chief  amnee- 
ments.  (Aelian,  viiL  7;  Jnven.  vi.  582.)  Their 
usual  dresa  befitted  thdr  hot  climate,  and  was  of 
white  linoi  (Phikst  VU.  ApoU.  ii.  9)  or  of  cotton- 
staff  (Strab.  XT.  p.  719;  Arrian,  Ind.  c.  16);  then: 
heads  and  shoulders  partially  covered  (Airian,  L  c; 
Cart  Tiii.  9, 15)  or  shaded  &am  the  sun  by  am- 
bdlaa  (Anian,  U  c) ;  with  shoes  of  white  leather, 
with  TBiy  thick  and  many-coloured  sdes.  (Arrian, 
t  b)    Gold  and  ivoy  rings  and  ear-rings  were  in 
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common  use;  and  they  ware  wont  to  dye  their  beards, 
not  only  black  and  white,  but  also  red  and  green. 
(Arrian,  {.  c)  la  general  form  of  body,  they  vera 
thin  and  efe^tly  made,  with  great  lltheness  (Ar- 
rian, Ind.  c  17;  Strab.  iL  p.  103,  XT.  p.  695),  bat 
were  larger  than  other  Asiatics.  (Airian,  Mxptd. 
Alex.  v.  4;  PUn.  vii.  2.) 

Some  pecniiar  customs  they  had,  which  have  lasted 
to  thepresent  day,  sncb  as  self-immolation  by  water  or 
fire,  and  throwing  themselves  from  precipices  (Strab. 
XT.  pp.716, 718;  CurtviiL9;  Arruui,£a}>«i..d{ss. 
vii.  5;  Lucan.  iiL42;  Plin.vL  19.  S.SO),  and  the  bom- 
iog  of  the  widow  (wMs);  not,  indeed,  agreeably  to 
anyfixedlaw,bstratheraccordingtocastom  (Strab. 
XT.  pp.  699 — 714;  Died.  xrii.  91,  xix.  33;  Cio. 
Ttuc  Ditp.  T.  37.)  For  writing  materials  they 
used  the  l»rk  of  trees  (Strab.  xt.  p.  717:  Curt  ix. 
15),  probably  much  as  the  modem  Cinghalese  usa 
the  Iwf  of  the  palm.  Their  houses  were  generally 
built  of  wood  or  of  the  bamboo-case;  but  in  the  cold 
mountam  districts,  of  clay.  (Arrian,  Ind,  c  10.) 
It  is  a  remarkabls  proof  of  tha  extent  to  which 
civilisation  had  been  carried  in  ancient  India,  tliat 
there  were,  thronghont  great  part  of  the  country, 
high  roads,  with  stones  set  up  (answering  to  oar 
milestones),  on  which  were  inscribed  the  name  of 
the  phue  and  tha  distance  to  the  aext  station. 
(Strab.  XT.  pp.689—708;  Arrian, /iiA  0.3.)    [V.] 

IN'DICUS  OCEANUS  (i  'UtuOit  iKwit, 
Agath.  ii.  14;  t&  'Irlikor  ■witMyos,  Ptol.  vii.  1.  §  5). 
The  Indian  Ocean  of  the  ancients  may  be  considered 
generally  as  that  graat  sea  which  washed  the  whole 
of  the  southern  portion  of  India,  extending  from  the 
parallel  of  Icagitnds  of  the  mouths  of  the  ludus  to 
the  shores  of  the  Chenonesns  Aurea.  It  seems,  in- 
deed, to  have  been  held  by  them  as  part,  however,  of 
a  yet  greater  extent  of  water,  the  limits  of  which 
were  undefined,  at  least  to  the  southwards,  and  to 
which  they  gsTS  the  generic  name  of  the  Southern 
Sea.  Thus  Herodotus  speaks  of  ^  rorii)  dtUoiraa 
in  this  sense  (It.  37),as  does  also  Strabe(iLp.  121); 
Diodoms  calls  it  4  ooTik  luaiiiiMpiar  iactaris  (iii. 
38),  while  the  Erythraean  sea,  taken  in  its  most 
extended  meaning,  doubtless  conveyed  the  same 
sense.  (Herod,  ii.  102,  iv.  37;  compared  with  Strab. 
L  p.  33.)  Ptolemy  gives  the  distances  across  this 
sea  as  stated  by  seafaring  men ;  at  the  sania  time  he 
guard*  against  their  over-statements,  by  recording 
his  opnioo  in  favov  of  no  more  than  one-third  of 
th«r  measursments :  this  space  be  calls  8670  stadia 
(i.  13.  §  7).  The  distance  along  its  shares,  follow- 
ing the  indentations  of  the  coast-line,  he  eatiuiates, 
on  the  same  autliority,  at  19,000  stadia.  It  is 
evident,  however,  that  Ptolemy  himself  had  no  clear 
idea  of  the  real  form  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  that 
he  inclined  to  the  opinion  of  Hipparchus,  Polybius, 
and  Harinus  of  Tyre,  that  it  was  a  vast  inUud  sea, 
the  southern  portion  of  it  being  bounded  by  the  shores 
of  an  unknown  land  which  he  supposed  to  connect  Cat- 
tigara  in  the  Chersonesus  Aturea  with  the  promontoiy 
of  Prasum  (now  CapeDelgado)  in  Africa  (comp.  iv. 
9-§§I>3>v>>-3.§§  1,3,6).  The  otigm  of  this  error 
it  is  not  easy  now  to  ascertain,  but  it  seams  to  have 
been  connected  with  one  which  is  found  in  the  his- 
torians of  Alexander's  expedition,  according  to  which 
there  was  a  connection  between  the  Indus  and  the  Kilt, 
so  that  the  sources  of  the  Acesines  (CAsnoi)  were 
confounded  with  those  of  the  Nile.  (Arrian,  vi.  1.) 
Strabo,  indeed,  appears  to  have  had  some  leaning  to 
a  similar  view,  in  that  he  connected  the  Erythraean 
with  the  AtUntic  sea  (ii  p.  130);  which  was  flso 
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the  opbion  of  Eratosthenes  (Stnb.  L  p.  64).  Tfae 
Indian  Ocean  contains  at  its  eastern  end  three  prin- 
cipal gnlb,  which  an  noticed  in  ancient  anlhon,  — 
the  Sava  PEsmuucrs  (Ptol.  rii.  2.  §  S),  in  the 
Cbersonesos  Anrea  ({Htjbabl;  now  the  Straits  of 
Malacca) ;  the  Sinus  Sababacds  (Ptnl.  vii.  S.  §  4), 
now  the  Gulf  of  Martaban  I  and  the  Sofus  Gax- 
OBTicus,  or  Bay  qfBengoL  [V.] 

INDIGE'TES,  or  INDI'GETAE,  ('IrJucgroi, 
Strab. ;  '£1^17^01,  FtoL),  a  people  (^  Hispania 
Tarraconensis,  in  tjie  extreme  KE.  comer  of  the 
peninanU,  around  tlie  gulf  of  Rhoda  and  Emporiae 
\,GtHf  of  Ampuriat),  as  &r  as  the  Trophies  of 
Pompej  Ori  Hoianftou  rpinaia,  iraS^iuera  toS 
nt^initov),  on  the  sommit  of  1^  pass  orer  the 
Pyrenees,  which  formed  the  boundary  of  Gaol 
and  Spain  (Strab.  iii.  p.  160,  \y.  p.  178).  [PoM- 
rEii  Tropasa.]  They  were  divided  into  four 
tribes.  Their  chief  cities,  besides  ExpOKtAE  and 
Rhooa,  were ;  Jdncaria  (^Iwyyapia,  Ptol.  ii.  6. 
§  73 :  Jimquera,  or,  as  some  suppose,  Figuenu), 
16  H  P.  south  of  the  tnmmit  of  the  Pyrenees  (Sum- 
mum  Pyrenaenm,  /tm.),  on  the  Iiigb  road  to  Tarraco 
(Itm.Ai%L  pp.390,  397);  CiNNiANA  (Cerria),  15 
M.  P.  further  S.  (lb. ;  Tab.  Peut) ;  and  Deciaha, 
nearJiffl2uara(Ptol.ii.  6.  §73).  On  the  promontoiy 
formed  by  the  E.  extremity  of  the  Pyrenees  (  C.  Creiu), 
was  a  temple  of  Venus,  with  a  small  seaptsl  on  the  N. 
side  (^AppoSurlas,  Steph.  B. ;  rh  'AppoSt<rioi>  ifp6y, 
Ptol.  ii.  6.  §  20  ;  Pyrenaea  Venus,  Flin.  iii.  3.  s.  4; 
Portus  Veneris,  Mela,  ii.  6.  §  5  ;  Portns  Pyrenaei, 
Liv.  xxxiv.  8  :  Porte  Vmdrei),  which  some  made 
the  boondaiy  of  Gaul  and  Spain,  instead  of  the 
Tiojihies  of  Fompey.  Ptolemy  names  two  small 
rivers  as  falling  into  the  gait  of  Emporiae,  the 
Cmjdianus  (K\attay6s:  Fiona)  and  the  Sam- 
BROCAS  (2afiSp6Ka  ixSoKat):  Pliny  names  the 
TicHis,  which  is  the  small  river  flowing  post  Ro$at. 
The  district  round  the  gulf  of  Emporiae  was  called 
JuHCABiDS  pAMPUS  (ri  lovyTtipioi'  irt8/oy),  from 
the  abundance  of  rashes  which  grew  upon  its  marshy 
tmX.  (Strab.  iii.  pp.  156,  163 ;  Steph.  B.  :  v.  'IvSt- 
ic^ai;  Eustath.  ad  Jl.  i.  p.  191;  Avion.  Or.  Mar. 
523  ;  Ukert,  vol.  ii.  pt  1.  pp.  319,  &c)  [P.  S.] 

INDOSCVTHU  {'Mointvela  :  Eth.  'Irta- 
riMtit),  a  district  of  wide  extent  along  the  Indus, 
which  probably  comprehended  the  whole  tract 
watered  by  the  Lower  Indus,  Ctitch,  Guzerat,  and 
Saurathiran.  It  derived  its  name  from  the  Scythian 
tribes,  who  gradually  pressed  onwards  to  the  south 
and  tiie  sea-coast  after  they  had  overthrown  the 
Graeco-Bactrian  empire,  about  A.  D.  136.  It  is 
first  mentioned  in  the  Periplus  M.  E.  (p.  22)  as  occu- 
pying the  banks  of  the  Indus;  while  in  Ptolemy  is  a 
fuller  description,  with  the  names  of  some  of  its 
principal  subdivisions,  as  Pattalene,  Abiria,  and 
Syrastrene  (iSotirasAfran),  with  an  extensive  list  <^ 
towns  which  belonged  to  it  (vii.  I.  §§  55 — 61). 
Some  of  them,  as  Binagaia  ({noperly  Minnagara), 
have  been  recognised  as  partially  Scythio  in  form. 
(Lassen,  Pentap.  p.  56  ;  cf.  Isidor.  Char.  p.  9.)  In 
DIonysius  Peri^tes  (v.  1088)  the  same  people  are 
described  as  v&rioi  SnMoi.  As  late  as  the  middle  of 
the  sixth  century  A.D.,  Ccsmas  Indicopleustes  speaks 
of  White  Huns,  or  Mongolians,  as  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Panjdb  (ii.  p.  338).  These  may  be  considered 
as  the  remuns  erf'  the  same  Scythic  empire,  the  pre- 
decessors of  the  hordes  who  subsequently  poui«d 
down  from  the  north  under  Jinghiz  Khan.  (Bitter, 
EriUcmd*,  vol.  i.  p.  558.)  [V.] 

IIWUS  (i  'lyMs),  one  of  the  principal  rivers  of 
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Asia,  and  the  boundary  westward  of  India.  It  ia 
mentioned  first  in  ancient  authors  by  Hecataeus  of 
Miletus  (Fraffm.  144,  ed.  Klaosen),  and  snbee- 
quently  by  Hmudotus  (iv.  44),  who,  however,  only 
notices  it  in  connection  with  various  tribes  who,  be 
states,  lived  upon  its  banks.  As  in  Uie  case  of 
India  itself,  so  in  that  of  the  Indus,  the  first  real 
description  which  the  ancients  obtained  of  this  river 
was  from  the  historians  of  Alexander  the  Great's 
marches.  Arrian  states  that  its  sources  were  in  the 
lower  spurs  of  the  Paropamisns,  or  Indian  Caucasus 
(Bindu-Kmh) ;  wherein  he  agrees  with  Mela  (UL  7. 
§  6),  Strabo  (xv.  p.  690),  Curtias(viiL  9.  §3),  and 
other  writers.  It  was,  in  Arrian's  opinion,  a  vast 
stream,  even  6ram  its  first  sources,  the  largest  river 
in  the  world  except  the  Ganges,  and  the  recipent 
of  many  tributaries,  themselves  larger  than  any  other 
known  stream.  It  has  been  conjectured,  fiom  the 
descriptions  of  the  Indus  which  Arrian  has  preserved 
that  the  writers  from  whom  he  has  condensed  his 
narrative  must  have  seen  it  at  the  time  when  its 
waters  were  at  their  highest,  in  August  and  Sep- 
tember. QuotingfromCte8ias(v.  4,11),  aiid  with  th« 
authority  of  the  other  writers  (v.  20),  Arrian  gives 
40  stadia  for  the  mean  breadth  of  the  river,  and  15 
stadia  where  it  was  most  contracted;  below  the  con- 
fluence of  the  principal  tributaries  he  coisiderB  its 
breadth  may  be  100  stadia,  and  even  more  than  this 
when  much  flooded  (vi.  14).  Pliny,  on  the  other 
hand,  considers  tliat  it  is  nowhere  more  than  SO 
stadia  broad  (vi.  20.  s.  23);  which  is  clearly  the 
same  opinion  as  that  <^  Strabo,  who  states,  that 
though  those  who  had  not  measured  the  breadth  put 
it  down  at  100  stadia,  those,  on  the  other  hand,  who 
had  measured  it,  asserted  that  50  stadia  was  its 
greatest,  and  7  stadia  its  least  breadth  (xv.  p.  700). 
Its  depth,  according  to  PUny  (I  c),  was  nowhere 
less  than  1 S  fath(xns.  According  to  Diodonu,  it  was 
the  greatest  river  in  the  worid  after  the  Mile  (ii.  35). 
Curtius  states  that  its  waters  were  cold,  and  of  the 
colour  of  the  sea  (viii.  9.  §  4).  Its  current  is  held  by 
some  to  have  been  slow  (as  by  Mek,  iii.  7.  §  6);  by 
others,  rapid  (as  by  Eustath.  in  Biottgi.  Perieg.  r. 
1088).  Its  course  towards  the  sea,  after  leaving  the 
mountains,  was  nearly  SW.  (Plin.  vi.  20.  s.  23) ;  on 
its  way  it  received,  according  to  Strabo  (xv.  p.  700) 
and  Arrian  (v.  6),  15,  according  to  Pliny,  19 
other  tributary  rivers  (Lc).  Abont  2000  stadia 
from  the  Indian  Ocean,  it  was  divided  into  two 
principal  arms  (Strab.  xv.  p.  701),  forming  thereby 
a  Delta,  like  that  of  the  Nile,  though  not  so  Utrge, 
called  Pattalene,  from  its  chief  town  Pattala  (which 
Airian  asserts  meant,  in  the  Indian  tongue,  Delta 
(v.  4);  though  this  statement  may  be  questioned). 
(Of.  also  Arrian,  Ind.  2;  Dionys.  Perieg.  v.  1088.) 
The  fiat  hud  at  tbe  months  ot  rivers  which  flow 
from  high  mountain-ranges  with  a  rapid  stream,  is 
ever  changing :  hence,  probably,  the  different  ac- 
counts which  we  receive  of  the  months  of  tbe  Indus 
from  those  who  recorded  tbe  history  of  Alexander, 
and  irtnn  the  works  of  later  geographers.  The 
former  (as  we  have  stated),  with  Strabo,  gave  the 
Indus  only  two  principal  outlets  into  the  Indian 
Ocean,  —  at  a  distance,  the  one  from  the  other,  ac- 
cording to  Aristobnlus  (ap.  Strab.  xv.  pi  690),  of 
1000  stadia,  but,  according  to  Nearofans  {I.  c),  of 
1800  stadia.  The  latter  mention  more  than  two 
mouths  :  Mela  (UL  7.  §  6)  speaking  of  "  plura 
oetia,"  and  Ptolemy  giving  the  names  of  seven  (viL 
1.  §  28),  in  which  he  is  confirmed  by  the  author  of 
the  Periplus  Maris  Erytbran  (p.  22).    The  names 
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of  ttcK  moatln,  in  a  direction  6anW.  to  B.,  in:  — 
1.  2<ETttn  iniiia  (the  PUH  or  Ijohari),  not  impro- 
laiUy  in  the  arm  of  the  stream  t^  which  Alezander'e 
fleet  gained  the  Indian  Ocean;  2.  'SMmi  <rr6iia, 
(the  SUtala);  3.  Xpwroiw  trrtiut  (the  iTn^amart  or 
KiitaKari),  yiiasnirj  merehandiw  and  goods  ascended 
toTatU;  4.  yiipi^ar  trr^  (the  Malaf);  5.  3i- 
wopa;  6.  'OtdKa  or  SoftUova  (the  PiajKiri  or 
Sir);  7.  tumSifn  (probably  Lontvdri,  the  Airana, 
Daja  or  Jtori).  For  the  oonjectnral  identifications 
of  tfaeae  months,  most  of  which  are  now  cloeed,  ex- 
cept in  high  floods,  see  Lassen's  lUap  of  Aiuient 
India.  The  principal  streams  which  flowed  into  the 
bdns  are: — on  the  light  orwestem  bank  of  the  river, 
the  Choaspes,  called  by  Arrian  the  Gnraens,  and  by 
Ptolony  the  Soastos  (the  AUok);  and  the  Cophen 
{CiM  river),  with  its  own  smaller  tribntaiy  the 
Chocs  (the  Koa);  and,  on  the  left  or  eastern  bank, 
the  greater  riren,  —  which  give  its  name  to  the  Pon- 
j<i  (or  the  coontiy  of  the  Five  Riven), — theAcesines 
(ChemOi),  the  Hydaspes  or  Bidaspes  (Jdum),  the 
Uydraotes  (Jiavi) ;  and  the  Hypanis  or  Hy]^ans 
(the  StilMge).  [See  these  rivers  nnder  their  re- 
spective names.]  As  in  the  case  of  the  Ganges,  so 
in  that  of  the  Indus,  it  has  been  left  to  modem 
Rscarches  to  determine  accnmtely  the  real  sonrces 
of  the  river:  it  is  now  well  known  that  the  Indns 
rises  at  a  considerable  distance  on  the  ME.  side'  of 
the  Himdlaga,  in  what  was  ctmsidered  by  the  Hindus 
their  most  saraed  land,  and  which  was  also  the  dis- 
trict in  which,  on  opposite  sides  of  the  mountains, 
the  Brakmt^mtra,  the  Ganget,  and  the  Jumna,  have 
their  sevenl  sources.  From  its  sonrce,  the  Indns 
Sows  MW.  to  Itkardu,  snd  thence  W.  and  SW.,  till 
it  bunts  through  the  mountain  barriers,  and  desoends 
mto  the  plain  of  the  Paigdb,  passmg  along  the 
mstem  edge  of  Cathnir.  (Ritter,  £rdiunde,  vol.  v. 
pi  216;  Hoorcroft,  Travd*  m  Ladaih  and  Cathmir, 
1841.)  The  native  name  SmcAu  has  been  pre- 
ierred  with  remarkable  accnracy,  both  in  the  Greek 
writen  and  in  modem  times.  Thns,  in  the  Peri- 
phs,  we  find  2ai9is  (p.  29);  in  Ptolemy,  SlrOir  I 
(viL  I.  §  2),  &om  which,  by  the  softening  of  the  Ionic 
paKiueiation,  the  Greeks  obtained  their  form  'lySoi. 
(Cf.  Plin.  vi.  SO;  Cosmas,  Indie,  p.  337.)  The 
jnsent  name  is  Stnd  or  Siadiu.  (Ritter,  T(d.  t.  pp. 
S9, 171.)  [V.] 

nn}US,  a  river  of  the  sonth-east  of  Caria,  near 
the  town  of  Cibyra.  On  its  banks  was  situated,  ac- 
ccrding  t<kLivy  (xxzviii.  14),  the  fort  of  Thabusiun. 
Hiuy  (v.  29)  states  that  sis^  other  rivers,  and  np- 
nrds  of  a  hundred  numntain  torrents,  emptied  tbem- 
advee  into  it  This  river,  which  is  said  to  have 
nceived  its  name  from  some  Indian  who  had  been 
tlmwn  into  it  from  an  elephant,  is  probably  no  other 
tbsn  the  rirer  Calbia  (lUASit,  Strab.  xiv.  p,  651 ; 
Ptol.  V.  2.  §  II;  Pomp.  Mela,  L  16),  at  present 
called  (bmgi,  or  Tavat,  which  has  its  sonrces  on 
Ibunt  Cadmus,  above  Cibyra,  and  passing  thiongh 
Caria  empties  itself  into  the  sea  near  Cannns,  oppo- 
site to  the  island  of  Rhodes.  [L.  S.J 

DiDD'STBIA,  a  town  of  Ligutia,  situated  on  the 
light  bank  cf  the  Pados,  about  20  miles  below 
Ttria.  It  is  mentioned  only  by  Pliny,  who  tells  us 
that  its  ancient  name  was  BoDntcoKAOus,  which 
he  comects  with  Bodincns,  the  native  name  of  the 
Pados  [PAOtra],  and  adds  that  it  was  at  this  p<nnt 
that  river  first  attuned  a  considerable  depth.  (Plin. 
iii.16.  S.20.)  Its  site  (which  was  erroneously  fixed 
by  earlier  writers  at  Catale)  has  been  established 
beyond  question  at  a  place  wUed  Monteii  di  Po,  a 
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few  milea  below  CMxino,  but  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  river,  where  excavations  have  brought  to  light 
nnmemns  coins  and  objects  of  ancient  art,  some  of 
them  of  great  beauty,  as  well  as  several  inscriptions, 
which  leave  no  donbt  that  the  remains  thns  dis- 
covered are  those  of  Indnstria.  They  also  prove 
that  it  enjoyed  municipal  rank  under  the  Roman 
empire,  (Bicolvi  e  Rivantella,  II  liio  diCt  antioa 
dui  teinduMtria,  ^.,  Torino,  1 745, 4to. ;  MilUn,  Vof. 
m  PUmtmt,  vol.  i  pp.  808—31 1.)  [E.  H.  B.] 
IMESSA.    [AmiA.] 

INFERUM  MARE.     [TrBBHUnm  Mare.] 
mGA£VOK£&    [Gkrhabia  and  Hxllevio- 

SBS.] 

INQAUNI  (^l-yyoww),  a  Ligniian  tribe,  who 
inhalnted  the  sea-coast  and  adjranmg  mountains, 
at  the  foot  of  the  Maritime  Alps,  on  the  W.  side  of 
the  Gidf  of  Genoa.  Their  poeiti(»i  is  clearly  iden- 
tified by  that  of  their  capital  or  chief  town,  Albium 
Ingannnm,  still  called  Albat^  They  appear  to 
have  been  in  early  times  one  of  the  meet  powerfol 
and  warlike  of  the  Lignrian  tribes,  and  bear  a  pro- 
minent part  in  the  Icmg^continned  wars  of  the  Ro- 
mans with  that  people.  Their  name  is  first  men- 
tioned in  B.  c.  205,  on  occasion  of  the  landing  of 
Mago,  the  brother  of  Hannibal,  in  Ligoria.  lliey 
were  at  that  time  engaged  in  hostilities  with  the 
Epanterii,  a  neighbouring  tribe  who  appear  to  have 
dwelt  further  iiUand ;  the  Carthaginian  general  con- 
cluded an  alliance  with  them,  and  snppcated  them 
against  the  mountaineers  of  the  interior;  he  subse- 
quently returned  to  their  capital  after  his  defeat  by 
the  R(»nans  in  Gisalpne  Gaul,  and  it  was  from 
thence  that  he  took  his  final  departure  for  AErica, 
B.  c.  203.  (Liv.  xxviii.  46,  zzz.  19.)  After  the 
close  of  the  Second  Punic  War,  B.  a  301,  a  treaty 
was  concluded  with  the  Ingauni  by  the  Boman 
consul,  C.  Aelius  (Id.  xxsi.  2);  but  sixteen  yean 
later  (in  B.  a  185)  we  find  them  at  war  with  the 
Romans,  when  their  territoiy  was  invaded  by  the 
consul  Appins  Claudins,  who  defeated  them  in  se- 
veral battles,  and  took  six  of  their  towns.  (Id. 
xxxix.  32.)  Bnt  four  years  afterwards,  B.  c  181, 
they  were  still  in  arms,  and  were  attacked  for  the 
second  time  by  the  proconsul  Aemilius  Paulina. 
This  general  was  at  first  involved  in  great  perils, 
the  Ingauni  having  snrprised  and  besieged  him  in 
bis  camp;  bnt  he  ultimately  obtained  a  great  and 
decisive  victory,  in  which  15,000  of  the  enemy  were 
killed  and  2500  taken  prisoners.  This  victory  pro- 
cured to  Aemilius  the  honour  of  a  triumph,  and  was 
followed  by  the  submission  of  the  whole  people  of 
the  Ingauni  ("  Ligurum  Ingaunorum  omne  n<Bnen  "), 
while  all  the  other  Ligtuians  sent  to  Rome  to  sne 
for  peace.  (Liv.  xl.  25— 28, 34.)  From  this  time 
we  hear  nothuig  more  of  the  Ingauni  in  history,  pro- 
bably on  account  of  the  loss  of  the  later  books  of 
Livy;  for  that  they  did  not  long  remain  at  peace 
with  Rome,  and  that  hostilities  were  repeatedly  re- 
newed before  they  were  finally  reduced  to  snbmis- 
uon  and  settled  down  into  the  condition  of  Roman 
subjects,  is  clearly  proved  by  the  ftct  stated  by 
Pliny,  that  their  territory  was  assigned  to  them,  and 
its  bcondaries  fixed  or  altered,  no  less  than  thtrti/ 
times.  ("  Ligiunbus  Ingannis  agro  tricies  dato," 
Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  6.)  They  appear  to  have  been  much 
addicted,  in  common  with  other  maritime  Ligurian 
tribes,  to  habits  of  piracy,  a  tendency  which  they 
retained  down  to  a  late  period.  (Liv.  xl.  28,  41; 
Vopisc  Proctd.  12.)  We  find  them  still  existing 
and  recognised  as  a  separate  tribe  in  the  days  of 
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Stnbo  ihil  Winy;  bat  we  hir*  no  meana  of  fixSag 
the  extent  or  limits  of  their  territorf,  which  evi- 
denttr  compriised  a  conMdenible  portion  of  tlie  sea- 
coast  on  each  xide  of  their  capiial  citr,  and  probably 
extended  on  the  W.  till  it  met  that  of  the  Intemclii. 
It  miut  have  included  several  minor  towns,  bat 
tlieir  eapilal,  of  which  the  name  is  Tarioasly  written 
Albium  Ingaunom  <ind  Albingaunum,  is  the  only 
town  expressly  assigned  to  them  by  ancient  writers. 
[Ai3iuM  iHaAOj^uii.]  (Strab.  ir.  p^  202  ;  Plin. 
iiL  5.  a.  6.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

I'NGEnA.    [Abmnoatoi.] 

INI'CERUM,  a  town  in  Lower  Pannonia,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  which  tliere  was  a  praetorinm,  or 
place  of  rest  for  the  omperon  when  they  travelled  in 
tliose  parts.  (Am.  AnLfp.  S60,  265.)  Some  idert- 
tlfy  it  with  the  modem  Pauega.  [L.  S.] 

INCPUS.     [Deixw.] 

INSA'NI  MONTKS  (ri  MoiW/wa  Jpi),  Ptol. 
iii.  3.  §  7),  a  range  of  muuniains  in  Sardinia,  men- 
tioned by  Livy  (xxx.  39)  in  a  manner  which  teems 
to  imply  that  they  were  in  the  ME.  part  of  the 
island ;  and  this  is  con6nned  by  Chndian,  who 
speaks  of  (hem  as  rendering  ttw  northern  part  of 
Sardinia  rugged  and  savage,  and  the  adjoining  seas 
stormy  and  dangerous  to  navigators.  (Claudian, 
B.  Gild.  513.)  Hence,  it  is  evident  that  the  name 
was  applied  to  the  lofty  and  mggcd  range  of  moun- 
tains in  the  M.  and  ME.  part  of  the  island :  and 
was,  doubtless,  given  to  them  by  Roman  navigators, 
on  account  of  the  sudden  and  frequent  storms  to 
which  they  gave  rise.  (Liv.  I.  c).  Ptolemy  also 
places  the  Kmvituva  ifni — a  name  which  is  obvi- 
ously translated  from  the  Latin  one — in  the  interior 
of  the  island,  and  though  he  wonid  seem  to  consider 
them  as  nearer  the  W.  than  the  £.  coast,  the  position 
which  he  assigns  them  may  still  be  referred  to  the 
same  range  or  mass  of  mountains,  which  extends 
from  the  neigliboarhood  of  Olbia  (^Terra  Nova)  on 
the  £.  coast,  to  that  of  Camus  on  the  \V.  [Sab- 
DINIA.]  [E.  H.  B.] 

rNSUBRES,  a  people  both  in  Gallia  Transalpina 
and  Gallu  Cisalpina.  D'Anville,  on  the  authority  of 
Liry  (v.  34),  places  the  Insnbres  of  Oallia  Trans- 
alpina in  that  part  of  the  territory  of  the  Aedui 
where  there  was  a  town  Mediolanum,  between  Forum 
Segusianorum  [Forum  Segusianobuh]  and  Lug- 
dunnm  (_Lyon).  Tliia  is  the  only  ground  that  there 
Ss  for  supposing  that  there  existed  s  people  or  a 
pogus  in  Gallia  Transalpina  named  Insubres.  Of 
the  Insubres  in  Gallia  Cisalpina,  an  account  is  given 
eUewhere  [Vol  I.  p.  936].  [G.  L.] 

I'NSULA,  or  I'NSULA  ALLO'BROGUM,  in  Gallia 
Marbonensis.  Liry  (xxi.  31),  after  describing  Han- 
nibal's passage  of  the  Rhone,  says  that  he  directed 
bis  march  on  the  east  side  towards  tlie  inland  parts 
of  Gallia.  At  his  fourth  encampment  be  came  to 
the  Insula,  "  where  the  rivers  Arar  and  the  Rho- 
dani»,  flowing  down  from  the  Alps  by  two  difierent 
directions,  comprise  between  them  some  tract  of 
country,  and  then  unite:  it  is  the  level  oonntry  be- 
tween them  which  is  called  the  Insula.  The  Allo- 
broges  dwell  near."  One  might  easily  see  that  there 
must  be  some  error  in  the  word  Arar;  for  Hannibal 
could  not  hare  reached  the  latitude  of  Lugdunum 
(IjKMi)  in  four  days  from  the  place  where  he  crossed 
the  Bhone ;  and  this  is  certain,  though  we  do  not 
know  the  exact  place  where  he  did  cross  the  Rhone. 
Nor,  if  he  had  got  to  the  junction  of  the  Arar  and 
Rhodanus,  could  Liry  say  that  he  reached  a  place 
near  which  the  Allobroges  dwell;  for,  if  he  bad 
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marched  from  the  ban  (/sere)  to  the  junction  of 
the  Saiae  and  Rhone,  he  wonld  hare  passed  tbroagh 
the  country  of  the  Allobroges.  [AiXiibrookr.] 
Nor  does  the  Arar  {SaSne)  flow  from  the  Alps, 
though  the  Isara  does.  Besides  tliis,  if  Hannibal 
bad  gonu  so  far  north  as  the  part  between  the  Soon* 
and  Rhone,  he  would  h»re  gone  much  further  north 
than  was  necessary  for  his  purpose,  as  Liry  describes 
it.  It  is  therefore  certain,  if  we  look  to  the  context 
only,  that  m  most  read  "  Isara"  for  "Arar;"  and 
there  is  a  reading  of  one  HS.,  dted  by  Gronorius, 
which  shows  that  Isan  may  have  once  been  in  the 
text,  and  that  it  has  been  corrupted.  (Walckenaer, 
Giog.  4^  vol.  L  p.  135.)  Liry  in  this  passage 
copied  Folybins,  in  whose  MSS.  (iii.  49)  the  name 
of  the  river  is  Scores  or  Scaras;  a  name  which  tlie 
editors  ought  to  have  kept,  instead  of  changing  it 
into  Isaras  (^'laiipas'),  as  Bekker  and  others  before 
him  have  done,  though  the  Isara  or  Itire  is  cer- 
tainly the  river.  In  tlie  latest  editions  of  Ptolemy 
(iu  10.  §  6)  the  Isara  appeara  in  the  form  Isar 
I'lmp);  bat  it  is  certain  that  there  are  great  varia- 
tions in  the  USS.  of  Ptolemy,  and  in  the  editions. 
Walckenaer  (vol.  L  p.  134)  says  that  the  edition  of 
Ulm  of  1482  has  Sicarus,  and  that  there  is  "  Si- 
caros"  in  the  Strassbnrg  editions  of  1513,  1520, 
1522.  The  editio  princeps  of  1475  has  "Cisur;" 
and  others  hare  "  Tisar"  and  "  Tisara."  The  pro- 
bable conclusion  is,  that "  Isc-ar  "  is  one  of  the  forms 
of  the  name,  which  is  as  genuine  a  Celtic  form  aa 
"  Is-ar*  or  "  Isan,"  the  form  in  Cicero  (ad  Fam.  x. 
15,  &c).  "Isc-an"  may  be  compared  with  the 
British  forms  "  Isaca"  (the  Exe),  Isca,  and  Ischalis; 
and  Is-ara  with  the  names  of  the  Italian  rivers  Ausar 
and  Aesis. 

Polybius  compares  the  ooontry  in  the  angle  be- 
tween the  Rhone  and  the  Isara  (/sere)  to  the  Delta 
of  Egypt  in  extent  and  form,  except  that  in  the  Delta 
the  sea  twites  the  one  side  and  the  channels  of  the 
streams  which  form  the  two  other  sides;  but  here 
mountains  almost  inaccessible  form  the  third  side  of 
this  Insula.  He  describes  it  as  populous,  and  a  com 
country.  The  jiuiotion  of  the  Isar,  as  Strabo  eallt 
the  river  (p.  185),  and  the  Rhone,  was,  according  to 
him,  opposite  the  place  where  the  Civemta  approach 
near  to  the  banks  of  the  Rhone. 

The  /sere,  one  of  the  chief  branches  of  the  Rhone, 
rises  in  the  high  Pennine  Alps,  and  flows  Ihrongh 
the  valleys  of  the  Alpine  region  by  a  very  winding 
course  past  Su  Maurice,  ItmUitrt,  Cot^liau,  ittmt 
meition,  where  it  begins  to  be  navigable,  GrenoUe, 
the  Roman  Cukro  or  Gratianopolis,  and  joina  the 
Rhone  a  few  miles  north  of  Valentia  (  Fahnce).  Its 
whole  course  is  estimated  at  about  160  mile.i.  Han- 
nibal, after  stayuig  a  short  thne  in  the  country  about 
the  junction  of  the  Rhone  and  the  Itire,  commenced 
his  march  over  the  Alps.  It  is  not  material  to  de- 
cide whether  his  whole  army  crossed  over  into  the 
Insula  or  not,  or  whether  he  did  himself,  though 
the  words  of  PolyUns  imply  that  he  did.  It  is 
certain  that  he  marched  up  the  valley  of  the  /«>rs 
towards  the  Alps;  and  the  way  to  find  out  where  he 
crossed  the  Alps  is  by  fallowing  the  valley  of  the 
Ism.  [G.  L.] 

INSURA    [MriJMt.] 

INTELE'NE  (■!»n|\iji>^),  one  of  the  five  pro- 
vinces W.  of  the  Tigris,  ceded,  in  A.  d.  297,  by 
Naraes  to  Galenas  and  the  Ramans.  (Fetr.  Patr. 
Fr.  14,  Fragm.  Hut.  Grate,  ed.  MQIler;  Gibbon, 
c  xiii.)  St.  Martin,  in  his  note  to  Le  Bean  (Au 
Bofire,  vol.  i.  p.  380),  would  read  for  Inteleoe 
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IngOene  ^YftkiiTi),  the  nama  of  a  small  province 
tS,  Armenia  near  the  sources  of  the  Tigris  mentioned 
bj  Epiphanios  (iToeres:  LX.  toL  i.  p.  505,  ed 
Valesins;  comp.  St.  Mutin,  M&n.  lar  rArmenie, 
Tol  I  pp.  23,  97.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

INTEUE'LII  llrrtiifKioi),  a  maritime  people  of 
Ligmia,  sittiatsd  to  the  W.  (^  the  Ingaoni,  at  the 
foot  of  the  Maritime  Alps.  They  are  but  little 
knoira  in  history,  being  only  once  mentioned  by 
Lify,  in  oonjunetion  with  their  neighbours,  the  In- 
ganni,  as  addicted  to  piratical  habits,  to  repress 
which  their  coast  was  visited  by  a  Boman  squadron 
in  B.  c  180.  (Liv.  xL  41.)  Strabo  speaks  of  them 
as  a  still  existing  tribe  (Strab.  iv.  p.  202);  and  their 
capital,  called  Albinm  Intemelium  or  Albinteme- 
linm,  now  corrupted  into  Vmtimiglla,  was  in  his 
time  a  considerable  city.  [A!lbium  Istemeuum.] 
We  have  no  means  of  determining  the  extent  or 
limits  of  their  territory ;  but  it  seems  to  have  bor- 
dered on  that  of  the  Inganni  on  the  E.,  and  the  Ve- 
diantS  on  the  W. :  at  least,  these  are  the  only  tribes 
mentiaDed  as  existing  in  this  part  of  Lignria  by 
writers  of  the  Boman  Empire.  It  probably  com- 
prised also  the  whole  valley  of  the  RnTrmA  or 
Soja,  one  of  the  most  considerable  of  the  rivers,  or 
rather  mountain  torrents,  of  Liguria,  which  rises  at 
the  foot  of  the  Col  di  Tends,  and  fiills  into  the  sea 
at  Vmlmiglia.  [E.  H.  B.] 

INTERAMNA  (nirripaiim:  Eih.  Interamnas, 
-I&),  was  the  name  of  several  cities  in  different  ports 
of  Italy.  Its  obvions  etymology,  already  pdnted  out 
by  Varro  and  Festos,  indicates  their  position  at  the 
cmfiaence  of  two  streams  ("inter  amnes,"  Varr.  L.  L. 
v.28,Fest.e..iiinM«,p.  17,MfilL);wliichis,however, 
but  partially  borne  out  by  their  actual  sitnatiim.  The 
<inn  bmsRAHNiuiE  QlnrtpJfinoy),  and  the  ethnie 
Sana  Inteiamnis,  are  also  found,  but  more  rarely. 

I.  A  Boman  colony  on  the  banks  of  the  Liris, 
thence  called,  for  distinction's  sake,  Intbkamsa  Li- 
Tcajj%.  It  was  situated  on  the  left  or  northern 
bank  of  the  Liiis,  near  the  junction  of  the  little  river 
which  Sows  by  Aqninum  (confounded  by  Strabo 
with  the  Helpis,  a  much  more  considerable  stream), 
and  was  distant  6  mUes  firom  the  latter  city, 
and  7  from  Cosinnm.  Its  territory,  which  was 
included  in  Latiom,  according  to  the  mote  ex- 
tended use  of  that  name,  must  have  originally 
belcoged  to  the  Volscians,  bat  we  have  no  men- 
tion of  Interamna  as  a  Volsdan  city,  nor  indeed 
any  evidence  of  its  existence  pierions  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Roman  colony  there,  in  b.c.  312.  This 
took  place  at  the  same  time  with  that  at  the  neigh- 
bouring town  of  Casinom,  the  object  of  both  being 
obviously  to  secure  the  fertile  valley  of  the  Liris  from 
the  attacks  of  the  Samnites.  (Liv.  ix.  28;  Died, 
xiz.  105;  VelL  Pat  i.  14.)  Hence  we  find,  in  B.  a 
294,  the  territory  of  Interamna  ravaged  by  the  Sam- 
nites, who  did  not,  however,  venture  to  attack  the 
oty  itself;  and,  at  the  opening  of  the  following  cam- 
paign, it  was  from  Interamna  that  the  consul  Sp.  Car- 
vilios  commence^  his  operations  against  Samnium. 
(Liv.  X.  36,  39.)  Its  territory  was  at  a  later  period 
hid  waste  by  Hannibal  during  his  march  by  the  Via 
Latina  from  Capua  upon  Rome,  b.  c.  212  (Liv.  xxvi. 
9):  and  shortly  afterwards  the  name  of  Interamna 
appears  among  the  twelve  refractory  colonies  which 
declared  themselves  unable  to  furnish  any  further 
Supplies,  and  wdre  subsequently  (b.  c.  204)  loaded 
with  heavier  burdens  in  consequence  (Id.  xxvii.  9, 
zxix.  15).  After  the  Sodal  War  it  passed,  in  com- 
mon with  the  ciber  Latin  coloaies,  into  the  state  of 
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a  mnnidpium;  and  we  find  repeated  mention  of  it 
as  a  municipal  town,  apparently  of  seme  consequence. 
(Cic  Pha.  ii.  41,  pro  Mil  17;  Strab.  T.  p.  287; 
Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  9.)  It  received  a  colony  nnder  the 
Second  Triumvirate,  but  does  not  appear  to  have  en- 
joyed colonial  rank,  several  inscriptions  of  imperial 
times  giving  it  only  the  title  of  a  municipium.  (^Lib. 
Col.  p.  234;  OreU.  /luer.  2357,  3828.)  Its  posi- 
tion at  some  distance  from  the  line  of  the  Via  Latina 
was  probably  nnfavourable  to  its  prosperity  in  later 
times :  from  the  same  cause  its  name  is  not  found  in 
the  Itineraries,  and  we  hare  no  means  of  tracing  its 
existence  after  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire.  The 
period  at  which  it  was  mined  or  deserted  is  nnknomi ; 
but  mention  is  fiiund  in  documents  of  the  middle 
ages  of  a  "  Castrmn  Teranie,"  and  the  site  of  the 
ancient  dty,  though  now  entirely  uninhabited,  is 
still  called  T'emme.  It  presents  extensive  remains 
of  ancient  buildings,  with  vestiges  of  the  walls,  streets, 
and  aqueducts ;  and  numerous  inscriptions  and  other 
objects  of  antiquity  have  been  discovered  there, 
which  are  preserved  in  the  neighbournig  villages. 
(Romanelli,  vol.  ill  p.  384;  Clover,  Ital.  p.  1039. 
The  inscriptions  are  given  by  Mommsen,  Jntcr.  Rtgn. 
iVeap.  pp.  221,222.) 

Pliny  calls  the  citizens  of  ihit  Interamna  "  Inter- 
amnates  Succasini,  qui  et  Lirinates  vocantnr.*  The 
former  appellation  was  evidently  bestowed  from  their 
situation  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Casinom,  bnt  is 
not  adopted  by  any  other  author.  They  are  called 
in  inscriptions  "  Interamnates  Lirinates,"  and  some- 
times "  Lirinates"  al<me:  hence  it  is  probable  that 
we  should  read  "  Lirinatnm  "  for  "  Larinatum  "  in 
Silins  Italicus  (viii.  403),  when  he  is  enumerating 
Voltaan  cities,  and  hence  the  mention  of  Larinnm 
wonld  be  wholly  oat  of  place. 

2.  (Term),  a  city  of  Umbria,  sitnated  on  the  river 
Nar,  a  little  below  its  confinence  with  the  Velinns, 
and  about  8  miles  £.  from  Namia.  It  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  branch  of  the  river,  so  as  to  be  in  fact 
situated  on  an  island,  whence  it  derived  its  name. 
The  inhabitants  are  termed  by  Pliny  "  Interamnates 
cognomine  Nartes,"  to  distinguish  them  fi'om  those 
of  the  other  towns  of  the  name;  and  we  find  them 
designated  in  inscriptions  as  Interamnates  Nartes  and 
Nahartes ;  but  we  do  not  find  this  epithet  applied  to 
the  city  itself.  No  mention  is  foond  of  Interamna  in 
history  previoos  to  its  pasung  nnder  the  Roman 
yoke;  but  there  is  no  doobt  t£it  it  was  an  ancient 
Umbrisn  city,  and  an  inscription  of  the  time  of  Ti- 
berius has  preserved  to  us  the  local  tradition  that  it 
was  founded  in  b.  c.  672,  or  rather  more  than  80 
years  after  Rome.  (Orell.  Inter.  689.)  When  im 
first  hear  of  Interamna  in  history  it  appears  as  a 
flourishing  mimicipal  town,  deriving  great  wealth 
from  the  fertility  of  its  territory,  which  was  irrigated 
by  the  river  Nar.  Hence  it  is  said  to  have  been,  as 
early  as  the  civil  wars  of  Marina  and  Sulla,  one  of 
the  "  fioientissima  Italiae  monicipia*  (Florus,  iii. 
21);  and  though  it  sufiered  a  severe  blow  upon  that 
occasion,  its  lands  being  confiscated  by  Sulla  and 
portiimed  out  among  lus  soldiers,  we  still  find  it 
mentioned  by  Cicero  in  a  manner  that  proves  it  to 
have  been  a  place  of  importance  (Cio.  ad  Att.  ir. 
15).  Its  inhabitants  were  frequentiy  engaged  in  11- 
tigati<m  and  disputes  with  their  neighbonrs  of  Reate, 
on  acconnt  of  the  regulation  of  the  watos  of  the  Ve- 
linns, which  joins  the  Nar  a  few  miles  abovo  Inter- 
amna; and  imder  the  reign  of  Tiberias  they  were 
obliged  to  enter  an  energetic  protest  sgainst  a  pro- 
Iject  that  had  bean  started  tac  taming  aside  the 
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conrse  of  the  Nar,  so  that  it  should  no  longer  flow 
into  the  Tiber.  (Tac.  Amu  u  79.)  In  the  cinl  war 
between  ^tellina  and  Vespasian  it  was  occnpied  by 
the  troops  of  the  farmer  while  their  head-qnarters 
were  at  Naniia,  bat  was  taken  with  little  resistance 
by  Arrina  Varus.  (Id.  But.  Ui.  61,  63.)  Inscrip- 
tions sufficiently  attest  the  continued  municipal  im- 
portance of  Interanma  nnder  the  Roman  empire;  and, 
though  its  position  was  some  miles  to  the  right  of 
the  great  Flaminian  highway,  which  proceeded  from 
Namia  direct  to  Merania  (Strab.  t.  p.  227 ;  Tac 
Bitt.  ii.  64),  a  branch  line  of  road  was  carried  from 
JS'amia  by  Interamna  and  Spoletium  to  Fomm  Fla- 
minii,  where  it  rejoined  the  main  highroad.  This 
line,  which  followed  veiy  nearly  that  rf  the  present 
highroad  from  Borne  to  Perugia,  appears  to  have 
latterly  become  tlie  more  important  of  the  two,  and 
is  given  in  the  Antonine  and  Jerusalem  Itineraries 
to  the  exclnsion  of  the  true  Via  Flaminia.  (/(in. 
Ant.  p.  125;  Itia.  Bier.  p.  613;  Tab.  PeuL)  The 
great  richness  of  the  meadows  belonging  to  Inter- 
amna  on  the  banks  of  the  Nar  is  celebrated  by  Pliny, 
who  tells  us  that  they  were  cut  for  hay  no  less  than 
four  times  in  the  year  (PUn.  zviii.  28.  s.  67);  and 
Tacitus  also  represents  the  same  district  as  among 
the  most  fertile  in  Italy  (Tac,  Ann.  i.  79).  .  That 
great  historian  himself  is  generally  considered  as  a 
native  of  Interamna,  but  without  any  distinct  au- 
thority: it  appears,  however,  to  have  been  subse- 
quently the  patrimonial  residence,  and  probably  the 
birthplace,  of  his  descendants,  the  two  emperors  Ta- 
citus and  Florianus.  (Vopisc. -F/orian.  2.)  In  A.D. 
193,  it  was  at  Interanma  that  a  deputation  from 
the  senate  met  the  emperor  Septiraius  Severus,  when 
on  bis  march  to  the  capital  (Spartian,  &t>er.  6); 
and  at  a  later  period  (a.  d.  253)  it  was  there  tliat 
the  two  emperors,  Trelranionus  Gall  us  and  his  son  Vo- 
Insianus,  who  were  on  their  march  to  oppose  Aemili- 
anus  in  Moesia,  were  put  to  death  by  their  own  soldiers. 
(Eutmp.  ii.  5;  Vict.  Caa.  31,  EpiUSl.) 

Intemmna  Wame  the  see  of  a  bishop  in  very 
early  times,  and  has  subsisted  without  interruption 
through  the  middle  ages  on  its  present  site;  the 
name  being  gradually  corrupted  into  its  modem  form 
of  Term.  It  is  still  a  flourishing  city,  and  retains 
various  relics  of  its  ancient  importance,  including  the 
remains  of  an  amphitheatre,  of  two  temples  supposed 
to  have  been  dedicated  to  the  sun  and  to  Hercules, 
and  some  portions  of  the  ancient  Thermae,  None  of 
these  ruins  are,  however,  of  much  importance  or  in- 
terest. Many  inscriptions  have  also  been  discovered 
on  the  site,  and  are  preserved  in  tlie  Palaeeo  Publico. 

About  3  miles  above  Term  is  the  celebrated  cas- 
cade of  the  Velinus,  which  owes  its  origin  to  the 
Eoman  M',  Carina;  it  is  more  fully  iu)ti(^  under 
the  article  Velinos. 

3.  (reroBio),  a  city  of  Picennm,  in  the  territory 
of  the  Praetutii,  and  probably  the  chief  phtce  in  the 
district  of  that  people.  The  name  is  omitted  by 
Pliny,  but  is  found  in  Ptolemy,  who  distinctly  assigns 
it  to  the  Praetutii;  and  it  is  mentioned  also  in  the 
Liber  Coloniamm  among  the  "Civitates  Piceni." 
It  there  bears  the  epithet  of  "  Palestina."  or,  as  the 
name  is  elsewhere  written,  "Paletina;"  the  origin 
and  meaning  of  which  are  wholly  unknown.  (Ptol.  iii. 
i,  §  58;  it*,  CoL  pp.  226,  259.)  In  the  genuine 
fragments  of  Frontinus,  on  the  other  hand,  the  citi- 
zens are  correctly  designated  as  "  Interamnates  Piae- 
tutiani,"  (Frontin.  i.  p.  18,  ed.  Laciun.)  Being  si- 
tuated in  tlie  intarior  of  the  country,  at  a  distance 
£xun  the  highroads,  the  name  is  not  found  in  the 
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Itineraries,  bnt  we  know  that  it  was  an  episcopal 
see  and  a  place  of  some  importance  nnder  the  Bo- 
man  empire.  The  name  is  already  corrupted  in  onr 
MSS.  of  the  Liber  Coloniamm  into  Teramne,  whence 
ila  modem  form  of  Teramo.  But  in  the  middle 
ages  it  appears  to  have  been  luiovra  also  by  the 
name  of  Apratium,  supposed  to  be  a  cormption  of 
Praetntium,  or  rather  of  the  name  of  the  people 
Praetutii,  appUed  (as  was  so  often  thu  case  m  Gaul) 
to  their  chief  city.  Thus  we  find  the  name  of  Abru- 
tium  among  the  cities  of  Picennm  enumerated  by 
the  Geographer  of  Bavenna  (iv.  31);  and  under  tlie 
Lombards  we  find  mention  of  a  "  comes  Apratii." 
The  name  has  been  retained  in  that  of  Abmao,  now 
given  to  the  two  northernmost  provinces  of  the 
kingdom  of  Kaples,  of  one  of  which,  cailed  Abntsto 
VlUriore,  the  city  of  Teramo  is  still  the  capital. 
Vestiges  of  the  ancient  theatre,  of  baths  and  other 
buildings  of  Boman  date,  as  well  as  statues,  altars, 
and  other  ancient  remains,  have  been  discovered  on 
the  site:  numerous  inscriptions  have  been  also  found, 
in  one  of  which  the  citizens  are  designated  as  **  In- 
teramnites  Fraetutiani."  (Romanelli,  vol  iii.  pp. 
297—301 ;  Mommsen,  I.  R.  N.  pp.  329 — 331.) 

There  is  no  foundation  for  the  existence  of  a  fourth 
city  of  the  name  of  Interamna  among  the  Frentani, 
as  assumed  byliomanelli,  and,  from  him,  by  Cramer, 
on  the  authority  of  a  very  apocryphal  inscription. 
[FREOTAin.]  [E.  H.  B.] 

INTEEAMNE'SIA  (Phlegon.  de  Longaev.  1: 
Eth.  Intenunnienses,  Plio.  iv.  21,  s.  35),  a  stipen- 
diary town  of  Lusitania,  named  in  the  inscription  of 
Alamlara,  and  supposed  by  Uk^rt  to  have  been 
situated  between  the  Coa  and  7'ouroet,  near  Coital 
Sodrigo  and  Almeida.  (Tlkert,  vd,  ii.  pt.  I, 
p.  398.)  [P.S.] 

INTERAMNIUM.  [Aotorks.] 
INTEBCA'TIA.  [Vaccaei.] 
INTEBCISA  or  AD  INTEBCISA,  U  the  name 
given  in  the  Itineraries  to  a  station  on  the  Via 
Flaminia,  which  evidently  derives  this  name  from 
its  being  situated  at  the  remarkable  tunnel  or  galleiy 
hewn  throngh  the  rock,  now  known  as  the  Patso  del 
Furlo.  (,ltin.  Bier.  p.  614;  Tab.  Peat.)  This 
passage,  which  is  still  traversed  by  the  modem 
highway  from  Borne  to  Fano,  is  a  work  of  the  em- 
peror Vespasian,  as  an  inscription  cut  in  the  rock 
informs  us,  and  was  constracted  in  the  seventh 
year  of  his  reign,  a.  d.  75.  (Inscr.  ap.  Cluvor, 
Ital.  p,  619.)  It  is  also  noticed  among  the  public 
works  of  that  emperor  by  Aurelius  Victor,  who  calls 
it  Petra  Pertusa;  and  the  same  name  (Jl^rpa  irtp- 
roStra")  is  given  to  it  by  Procopius,  who  has  left  us 
a  detailed  and  aeciuate  description  of  the  locality. 
(Vict.  Coet.  9,  EpiL  9;  Pncop.  B.  G.  ii.  11.) 

The  valley  of  the  CmUiano,  a  tributaiy  of  the 
Metaums,  which  is  here  followed  by  the  Fhunmian 
Way,  is  at  tliis  point  so  narrow  that  it  is  only  by 
catting  the  road  out  of  the  solid  rock  that  it  can  be 
carried  along  the  face  of  the  precipice,  and,  in  addi- 
tion to  this,  the  rock  itself  is  in  one  place  pierced  by 
an  arched  gallery  or  tunnel,  which  gave  rise  to  the 
name  of  Petra  Pertusa,  The  actual  tunnel  is  only 
126  feet  long,  but  the  whole  length  of  the  pass  ii 
about  half  a  mile.  Claudian  alludes  to  this  remark- 
able work  in  terms  which  prove  the  admiration  that 
it  excited.  (CUod.  de  YI.  Com.  Bon.  502.)  At 
a  later  period  the  pass  was  guarded  by  a  fort,  which, 
from  its  completely  commanding  the  Flaminian  Way, 
became  a  military  post  of  importance,  and  is  re- 
peatedly mentioned  during  the  wars  of  the  Goth* 
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vilfa  the  gtnenb  of  Justinian.  (Prooop.  B.  G.  ii. 
II,  iii.  6,  vf.  28,  34.)  Tiie  Jerusalem  Itinenu; 
pkns  the  station  of  Intercisa  9  M.  P.  from  Cailes 
(CagSy,  and  the  same  distance  from  Fonun  Sem- 
pnnii  (iVnoniraw),  both  of  which  distances  are 
imt  aboat  correct.  (D'Anrilk,  AnaJyt  da  Vltoiie, 
1x155.)  [E.H.B.] 

IirrEBMUlI  UABE,  the  great  inland  or  Medi- 
ta^mem  Sea,  which  inshes  the  coasts  of  Southern 
Eanfe,  Northern  A&iea,  and  Asia  Minor. 

L  tfame. — In  the  Hd>rew  Scriptures,  this  sea,  on 
the  W.  of  Palestine,  and  therefore  behind  a  person 
boiig  the  E.,  is  called  the  "Hinder  Sea'^Deut.  xi. 
U;  Jod,  il  20),  and  also  the  "  Sea  of  the  Fhilis- 
lines  '  {Exod.  xxii.  81),  because  that  people  occnpiod 
the  lai^t  portion  of  its  shores.  Pre-eminently  it 
cas "the  Great  Sea''(JVtan.  xxziT.6,7;  Joth.i.i, 
a.  I,  IT.  47)  £xeh.  slviL  10,  15,  20),  or  simply 
'tke  Sea*  (I  Kmgt,  r.  9;  comp.  I  Mace.  zir.  34. 
IT.  II).  In  the  same  way,  the  Homeric  poems, 
Ut&d,  the  Cyclic  poets,  Aeschylus,  and  Pindar, 
eaU  it  emphatically  "  the  Sea."  The  logographer 
Hecataeos  speaks  of  it  as  "  the  Great  Sea  "  (/V.  349, 
(d.  EIiumh).  Nor  did  the  historians  and  systematic 
jngnphas  mark  it  off  by  any  peculiar  denomination. 
Hie  Bonan  writers  call  it  Make  Isterndk  (Pomp, 
lida,  L  1.  §  4;  Plin.  iii.  3)  or  Ihtestuiuu  (Sail. 
J^.  17;  Flor.  ir.  2;  i  l<n»  »<£\otto,  Pdyb.  iii.  39; 
il  Jrrit  diK,  Strab.  iL  p.  121,  iii.  p.  139;  4  irrhs 
'BpasAcitM'  ffTqAvv  3aA.,  Arist.  Met.  ii.  1),  or  more 
ftB]nently,  Mase  NoBTRnM  (Sail.  Jug.  17,  18; 
Cta.RG.J.1;  Liv.  xxri.  42 ;  Pomp.  Mela,  L  S.  §  1; 
1)  d?  v<"  ^^<^t  Strab.  ii.  p.  121).  The  e]uthet 
"Uediterranean  "  is  not  used  in  the  classical  writers, 
and  was  firat  employed  for  this  sea  by  Solinns  (c.  22 ; 
coopk  Isid.  Orig.  siii.  16).  The  Greeks  of  the  pre- 
seM  day  call  it  the  "  White  Set"  {'Aaiipi  BiXatraa), 
a  distingnish  it  from  the  Blade  Sea.  Throughout 
Eonpe  it  is  known  as  the  Mediterraneaa. 

3.  Extent,  Skt^ie,  and  Admeastirementt. —  The 
Keditetianean  Sea  extends  from  6°  W.  to  36°  E.  of 
Gnenwich,  while  the  extreme  limits  of  its  latitade 
an  fram  30^  to  46*^  N.;  and,  in  round  numbers,  its 
lagtli,  from  Gibraltar  to  its  farthest  extremity  in 
S^  is  about  2000  miles,  with  a  breadth  Tarying 
baa  80  to  500  miles,  and,  including  the  Eaxine, 
*ilb  a  line  of  shore  of  450O  leagues.  The  ancients, 
«ho  coHidered  this  sea  to  be  a  Teiy  huge  portion 
cftlie  globe,  thongh  in  reality  it  is  only  equal  to 
(nMeTenteenth  part  of  the  Pacific,  assigned  to  it 
a  much  greater  length.  As  they  poosessed  no  means 
fcr  critically  measuring  horizontal  angles,  and  were 
■maided  by  the  compass  and  chronomeler,  correctness 
in  f;nat  distances  was  onattainable.  On  this  acconnt, 
vbile  the  £.  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  approached 
a  tolenUe  degree  of  correctness,  the  relatire  positions 
and  fonns  <^  the  W.  coasts  are  erroneous.  Stiabo, 
a  phikEophical  rather  than  a  scientific  geographer, 
act  hinuelf  to  rectify  the  errors  of  Eratosthenes  (ii. 
Ifi.  105, 106),  but  made  more  mistakes:  thongh  he 
dieva  mnch  better  "  contour"  of  the  Mediterranean, 
tct  he  distorted  the  W.  parts,  by  phcing  Massilia 
IJ}"  to  the  S.  of  Byzantium,  instead  of  2 J°  to  the 
X.  of  that  dty.  Ptolemy  also  fell  into  great  errors, 
(neb  as  the  flattening-in  of  the  N.  coast  of  Africa,  to 
the  amonnt  of  4^°  to  the  S.,  in  the  Utitnde  of  Car- 
tilage, while  Byzantium  was  placed  2°  to  the  N.  of 
iti  true  position;  thus  increasing  the  breadth  in  the 
Toy  part  where  the  greatest  accuracy  might  be  ex- 
ited. Nor  was  this  all;  for  the  extreme  length  of 
lis  Internal  Sea  was  carried  to  upwards  of  20° 
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beyond  its  tme  limits.  The  maps  of  Agathodaemoa 
which  accompany  the  Geography  of  Ptolemy,  though 
indifferently  drawn,  preserre  a  mnch  better  onthne  of 
this  sea  than  is  expressed  in  the  Theodosian  or 
Pentingerian  Table,  where  the  Mediterranean  is  so 
reduced  in  breadth  as  t»  resemble  a  canal,  and  the 
site,  form,  and  dimenrinns  of  its  ishmds  are  disj^rd 
and  disfigured. 

The  latitudes  were  estimated  by  the  ancient  ob- 
serrers  in  stadia  reckoned  from  the  equator,  and  are 
not  so  discordant  as  might  be  expected  inm  such  h 
method.  The  length  between  the  equinoctial  line 
and  Syracuse,  or  rather  the  place  which  they  called 
the  "  Strait  of  Sicily,"  is  giTeu  as  follows: — 

Stadia 
EratosthencB  ....  35,450 
Hipparchus       ....     25,600 

Strabo 25,400 

Marinos  of  Tyre     ...     26,075 

Ptolemy 26,833 

Their  longitudes  mn  rather  wild,  and  are  reckoned 
from  the  "Sacrum  Promontorium"  (Cope  SUVin- 
cent),  and  the -numbers  given  are  as  the  arc  from 
thence  to  Syracuse: — 

Stadia 
Eratosthenes  ....  11,800 
Hipparchus       ....     lejSOO 

Stiabo 14,000 

Marinos  of  Tyre     ...     18iS83 

Ptolemy 29,000 

In  Admiral  Smyth's  work  (TAe  Maiiterraaean, 
p.  375)  will  be  found  a  tabular  view  of  the  above- 
mentioned  admeasurements  of  the  elder  geographers, 
along  with  the  determination  resulting  from  his  own 
obserratioos;  assuming,  for  a  reduction  of  the  num- 
bers, 700  stadia  to  a  d^ree  of  Lititude,  for  a  plans 
projection  in  the  36°  parallel,  and  555  for  the  cor- 
respcmding  degree  of  longitude.  (Comp.  Gosselin, 
GeoffrapUe  da  Greet,  I  vol  Paris,  1780;  Geogra- 
phie  da  Ancient,  3  vols.  Paris,  1813  ;  liauret 
litnimirtt,  I  ToL  Paris,  1813.) 

3.  Phytical  GeograjAg. — A  more  richly.varied 
and  broken  outline  gives  to  the  N.  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean  an  advantage  over  tlie  S.  or  Libyan 
coast,  which  was  remarked  by  Eratosthenes.  (Strab. 
ii.  p.  109.)  The  three  great  peninsulss,  —  the 
Iberian,  the  Italic,  and  the  Hellenic,  —  with  their 
sinuous  and  deeply  indented  shores,  form,  in  com. 
bination  with  the  neighbouring  islands  and  opposite 
coasts,  many  straits  and  isthmuses.  Exclusive  of 
the  Euxine  (which,  however,  must  be  considered  as 
inrt  of  it),  this  sheet  of  water  is  naturally  divided 
into  two  vast  basins;  the  barrier  at  the  entrance  of 
the  straits  marks  the  ctHnmencsment  of  the  W. 
basin,  which  descends  to  an  abysmal  depth,  and 
extends  as  far  as  the  central  part  of  the  sea,  where 
it  flows  over  another  barrier  (the  subaqueous  Ad- 
ventm-e  BanJi,  discovered  by  Admiral  Smyth),  and 
again  falls  into  the  yet  nnfathomed  Levant  basin. 

Strabo  (iL  pp.  122 — 127)  marked  off  this  expanse 
by  three  smalier  closed  buins.  The  westernmost, 
or  Tyrrhenian  basin,  comprehended  the  space  be- 
tween the  Pillars  of  Hercules  and  Sicily,  including 
the  Iberian,  Ligurian,  and  Sardinian  seas;  the 
waters  to  the  W.  of  Italy  were  also  called,  in  re- 
ference to  the  Adriatic,  the  "  Lower  Sea,"  as  that 
gulf  bora  the  name  of  the  '■  Upper  Sea."  The 
second  was  the  Syrtic  basin,  E.  of  Sicily,  including 
the  Ansonian  or  Siculian,  the  Ionian,  and  the  Libyan 
seas:  on  the  N.  this  basin  runs  np  into  the  Adriatic, 
on  the  S.  the  gulf  of  Libya  penetrates  deeply  into 
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the  Afrioan  eontiiMnt  The  E.  part  of  this  Im^  is 
interrupted  bjr  Gjpms  alone,  and  was  divided  into 
the  Carpathian,  Pamphylian,  Cilician,  and  Syrian 
seas. 

The  third  or  Aegean  portion  is  Iwnnded  to  the 
S.  by  a  cnrred  line,  which,  conunencing  at  the  coast 
of  Caria  in  Asia  Minor,  is  formed  by  the  islands  of 
Khodes,  Crete,  and  Cythera,  joining  the  Pelopon- 
nesns  not  far  from  Cape  Malea,  with  its  sabdirisions, 
the  Thracian,  Myrtoan,  Icarian,  and  Cretan  seas. 

From  the  Aegean,  the  "  White  Sea  "  of  tho  Turks, 
the  channel  of  the  Hellespont  leads  into  the  Pro- 
pontis,  connected  by  the  Thracian  Bosporus  with 
the  Euxine :  to  the  NE.  of  that  sheet  of  water 
lies  the  Pains  Maeolis,  with  the  strait  of  tlie  Cim- 
merian Bosporus.  The  conBgnration  of  the  con- 
tinents and  of  the  islands  (the  latter  either  severed 
from  the  main  or  volcanically  elevated  in  lines,  as  if 
over  long  fissures)  led  in  very  early  times  to  cosmo- 
logical  views  respecting  eraptions,  terrestrial  revolu- 
tions, and  overpourings  of  the  swollen  higher  seas 
into  those  which  were  lower.  The  Euxine,  the 
Hellespont,  the  straits  of  Gades,  and  the  Internal 
Sea,  with  its  many  islands,  were  well  fitted  to 
origifiate  such  theories.  Mot  to  speak  of  tho  floods 
of  Ogyges  and  Deucalion,  or  the  legendary  cleaving 
of  the  pillars  of  Hercules  by  that  hero,  the  Samo- 
thracian  traditions  recounted  that  the  Enzine,  once 
an  inland  lake,  swollen  by  the  riven  that  flowed 
into  it,  had  broken  first  throtigh  the  Bosporus  and 
afterwards  the  Hellespont.  (Diod.  v.  47.)  A  reflex 
of  these  Samothiacian  traditions  appears  in  the 
"  Sluice  Theory  "  of  Straton  of  Lampsacus  (Strab. 
i.  pp.  49,  50),  according  to  which,  tlie  swellings  of 
the  waters  o(  the  Euxine  first  opened  the  passage 
of  the  Hellespont,  and  afterwards  cansed  the  outlet 
through  the  Pillars  of  Hercules.  Thia  theory  rf 
Straton  led  Eratosthenes  of  Cyrene  to  examine  the 
problem  of  the  equality  of  level  of  all  extei^al  seas, 
or  seas  surrounding  the  continents.  (Strab.  t  c; 
comp.  ii.  p.  104.)  Strabo  (i.  pp.  51,  54)  rejected 
the  theory  of  Straton,  as  insuflScient  to  account  for 
all  the  phenomena,  and  proposed  one  of  his  own,  the 
profoondness  of  which  modem  geologists  are  only  now 
beginning  to  appreciate.  "  It  is  not,"  he  says  (t  a), 
"  because  the  lands  covered  by  seas  were  originally 
at  different  altitudes,  that  the  waters  have  risen,  or 
subsided,  or  receded  from  some  parts  and  inundated 
others.  But  the  reason  is,  that  the  same  laud  is 
sometimes  raised  np  and  sometimes  depressed,  so 
that  it  either  overflows  or  returns  into  its  own 
place  again.  We  must  therefore  ascribe  the  cause 
to  the  ground,  either  to  that  ground  which  is  under 
the  sea,  or  to  that  which  becomes  flooded  by  it; 
but  rather  to  that  which  lies  beneath  the  sea,  for 
this  is  more  moveable,  and,  on  account  of  its  wet- 
ness, can  be  altered  with  greater  quickness."  (Lyell, 
Geohgg,  p.  17;  Humboldt,  Cotmot,  toL  ii.  p.  118, 
trans.,  AtpecU  qf  Nature,  vol.  iL  pp.  73 — 83, 
trans.) 

The  fluvial  system  of  the  Internal  Sea,  including 
the  rivers  that  fall  into  the  Euxine,  consists,  be- 
sides many  secondary  streams,  of  the  Mile,  Danube, 
Borysthenes,  Tanais,  Po,  Rhone,  Ebro,  and  Tyras. 
The  general  phyiiics  of  this  sea,  and  dieir  connec- 
tion with  ancient  speculations,  do  not  fall  within 
the  scope  of  this  article;  it  will  be  sufficient  to  say 
that  the  theory  of  the  tides  was  first  studied  on  the 
coast  of  this,  which  can  only  in  poetical  huiguago 
be  called  "  a  tideless  sea."  The  mariner  of  old  had 
'  his  charts  and  sailing  directories,  was  acquauited 
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with  the  bewildering  currents  and  coanter-carrents 
of  this  sea, — the  "Typhon"  (rv^y),  and  the 
"  Prester "  (irp7(0T7f/>),  flie  destroyer  of  those  at 
sea,  of  which  Lucretius  (vi.  422 — 445)  has  given 
so  terrific  a  description,  —  snd  hailed  in  the  hour 
of  danger,  as  the  "  Dioecnri  "  who  played  about  th« 
mast-head  of  his  vessel  (Plin.  ii.  437 ;  Sen.  Nat. 
Quaest  ii.),  the  fire  of  St.  Elmo,  "  suaei  to  the 
seaman."  Much  valiuble  information  npoo  the 
winds,  climate,  and  other  atmospheric  phenomena, 
as  recorded  by  the  ancients,  and  compared  vrith 
modem  investigations,  is  to  l>e  found  in  Smydi 
(^Mediterranean,  pp.  210—302).  Forbiger's  sec- 
tion upon  Physical  Geography  (vol.  i.  pp.  576— 
655)  is  useful  for  the  references  to  the  Latin  and 
Greek  authors.  Some  papers,  which  appeared  in 
FroMr't  Magaaae  for  the  years  1852  and  1853, 
upon  the  fish  known  to  the  ancients,  throw  con- 
siderable Ugbt  upon  the  ichthyology  of  this  sea. 
Recent  inquiry  has  confirmed  the  truth  of  many 
instmctive  and  interesting  facts  relating  to  the  fi^ 
of  the  Mediterranean  which  have  been  handed  down 
by  Aristotle,  Pliny,  Archestratns,  Aelian,  Ovid,  Op- 
pian,  Athenaeus,  and  Ausonius. 

4.  Hittorieal  Geography. — To  trace  the  progress 
of  discovery  on  the  waters  and  shores  of  this  ma, 
would  be  to  give  the  history  of  civilisation, — "  nul- 
lum siiK  nomine  saxum."  Its  geographical  position 
has  eminently  tended  towards  the  intercourse  of 
nations,  and  the  extension  of  the  knowledge  of 
the  world.  The  three  peninsulas — the  Iberian, 
Italic,  and  Hellenic — ran  out  to  meet  that  of  Asia 
Minor  projecting  from  the  E.  coast,  while  the  islands 
of  the  Aegean  have  served  as  stepping  stones  for 
the  passage  of  the  peoples  from  one  continent  to  th^ 
other;  and  the  great  Indian  Ocean  advances  by  tl>e 
fissure  between  Arabia,  Aegypt,  and  Abyssinia,  under 
the  name  of  the  Bed  Sea,  so  as  only  to  be  divided 
by  a  narrow  isthmus  from  the  Delta  of  the  Mile 
valley  and  the  SE.  coast  of  the  Mediteirsnean. 

"We,"  says  Plato  in  the  Phaedo  (p.  109,  b.), 
"  who  dwell  from  the  Phasis  to  the  Pilhtrs  of  Her- 
cules, inhabit  only  a  small  portion  of  tho  earth  in 
which  we  have  settled  round  the  (Interior)  sea,  like 
ants  or  frogs  round  a  marsh."  Aud  yet  the  margin 
of  this  contracted  basin  has  been  the  site  where 
civihsation  was  first  developed,  and  the  theatre  o( 
the  greatest  events  in  the  early  history  of  the  worldi 
Religion,  intellectual  culture,  law,  arts,  and  man- 
ners — nearly  everything  that  Kfts  us  above  the 
savage,  have  come  from  these  coasts. 

The  earliest  civilisation  on  these  shores  was  te 
the  S.,  but  the  national  character  of  the  Aegyptiana 
was  opposed  to  intercourse  with  other  nations,  and 
their  luvigation,  such  as  it  was,  was  mainly  con- 
fined to  the  Nile  and  Arabian  gulf.  The  Phoe- 
nicians were  the  first  great  agents  in  promoting  the 
communion  of  peoples,  and  their  flag  waved  in  eveiy 
part  of  the  waters  of  tho  Internal  Sea.  Carthage 
and  Etruria,  though  of  less  importance  than  Phoe- 
nicia in  connecting  nations  and  extendmg  the  geo- 
graphical horizon,  exerdsed  great  inflaence  on 
commereul  intercourse  with  the  W.  coast  of  Africa 
and  the  N.  of  Enrope.  The  progressive  movement 
propagated  itself  more  widely  and  enduringly  through 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  especially  after  the  latter 
had  broken  the  Fhoenico-Carthaginian  power. 

In  the  Hellenic  peninsula  the  broken  confignratioo 
of  the  coast-line  invited  early  navigation  and  com- 
mercial intercourse,  and  the  expeditions  of  the 
Samians  (Herod,  iv.  162)  and  Pbocaeans  (Herod. 
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1. 163)  Uid  open  the  W.  ooaat  of  this  ns.  Daring 
tke  pariod  of  the  Bonwn  Uiiivnwl  Empire,  the 
Uedhernmein  ms  the  lake  of  the  imperial  city. 
Soon  after  the  cooclusian  of  the  First  Uithridatio 
War,  piracT,  which  has  alwnjs  existed  from  the  ear- 
Gert  periods  cf  history  to  the  present  day  in  the 
Credan  ntera,  was  carried  on  systematically  by 
Uffe  armies  aiid  6eets,  the  strongholds  of  which 
veie  Cilicia  and  Crete.  From  these  stations  the 
pialta  directed  their  expeditions  over  the  greater 
put  of  the  Mediterranean.  (Appion,  Belt.  Mitkr. 
M;  Mat.  Pow^.  24.)  Piracy,  crashed  by  Pom- 
pra,  mn  never  afterwards  carried  on  80  eztensiTely 
u  to  merit  a  place  in  history,  bnt  was  not  entirely 
otiipated  even  by  the  fleet  which  the  Boman  em- 
peon  maintained  in  the  East,  and  that  cases  still 
ecound  is  proved  by  inscriptions.  (Biickh,  Corp. 
Iter.  Gnee.  nn.  2335,  2347.)  The  Bomans 
dnpited  all  trade,  and  the  Greelcs,  from  the  time  of 
HKlrian,  their  great  patron,  till  the  extinction  of  the 
Bimaa  power  in  the  East,  possessed  the  largest 
ikaie  of  the  commerce  of  the  Mediterranean.  Even 
•fWr  the  Hiolem  conqnests,  the  Arabs,  in  spte  of 
the  varions  expeditions  which  they  fitted  out  to 
attack  Constantinople,  never  succeeded  m  forming  a 
mnitiffie  power;  and  their  naval  strength  declined 
irith  the  mimbns  and  wealth  of  their  Christian 
tnbjccts,  until  it  dwindled  into  a  few  piratical 
tqindniai.  The  emperara  of  Constantinople  really 
imaiMd  masters  of  the  sea.  On  all  points  con- 
ttttti  with  this  sea,  see  Admiral  Smytli,  The  Mt- 
Hmmean,  London,  1854.  [G.  B.  J.] 

INTEROCREA  (*IrT»po(t(rfa,  Strah.),  a  small 
toon  cr  village  of  the  Sabines,  between  Amitemnm 
•ad  lieite.  It  was  placed  on  the  Via  SalaiiB,  at  the 
jmetiin  <if  its  two  branches,  one  of  which  led  east- 
>irla  to  Amitemam,  the  other,  and  principal  one, 
Vf  the  valley  of  the  Velinos,  to  Asculum.  It  is  now 
oiled  AatroAxo,  and  is  a  position  of  great  miUtary 
importance,  from  its  commanding  the  entrance  to  the 
t«o  passes  jsst  mentioned,  which  mnst  in  all  ages 
lure  fenned  two  of  the  principal  lines  of  commmii- 
otiai  across  the  Apennines.  It  seems,  however,  to 
lave  been  m  ancioit  Umos  but  a  small  place :  Strabo 
calls  it  a  village ;  and  its  name  is  otherwise  fonnd 
oaly  in  the  Itineraries,  which  place  it  at  14  H.  P. 
fan  Beale,  a  distance  that  coincides  with  the  position 
of  Atmioto.  (Strsb.  T.  p.  2S8 ;  Jtm.  AnL  p.  307 ; 
Tti.Pal.')  Its  ancient  name  is  evidently  derived 
fitm  its  ^tion  in  a  deep  valley  between  mgged 
Kamtains  ;  for  we  learn  from  Festns  (p.  181,  ed. 
Hsu.)  that  Oeris  wsas  an  ancient  word  for  a  motm- 
taio:  and  it  is  interesting  to  find  this  form  still 
pmerred  in  the  name  of  the  MoiUagne  cS  Ocra, 
a  Igfty  and  mgged  gronp  of  the  Apennines,  near 
AjiMa.  (Zannoni,  Carta  del  Segno  di  NapoU, 
Z.n.)  [E.H.B.] 

IKTEBPROMIUM,  a  rilbge  of  the  Hamieini, 
haaag  a  station  on  the  Via  Claudia  Valeria  bs- 
titen  Cofininm  and  Teate.  It  is  repeatedly  men- 
iimd  in  the  Itineraries,  but  the  distances  are 
nrioody given.  (Jtin.Aia.yp.\m,i\0;Tab.Peut.) 
Tlie  line  of  the  ancient  highroad  is,  however,  wdl 
•Kotaiiied,  and  the  position  of  Interprominm  is  fixed 
by  ancient  remains,  as  well  as  mediaeval  records,  at 
s  place  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Atemns,  just 
bekw  the  narrow  gmge  throogh  which  that  river 
Sows  below  PopoH.  The  site  is  now  marked  only 
Irataveni  called  the  Otieria  di  S.  VaUnlito,  ftom 
UK  Httle  town  of  that  name  on  the  hill  above;  it  is 
teaot  12  Boman  miles  from  Cor&iiam  (S.  PtUino), 
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and  IS  from  Teate  (Chittt),  ac  SI  fitm  Ftieara, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Atemns,  (Holstoi.  Kot.  ad 
CbtB.  p.  143;  D'Anville,  Analyte  de  titalie,  p.  178; 
Bomanelli,  vol.  iii.  p.  117.)  An  inscription  also 
mentions  Interprominm  under  the  name  of  Fagns 
Intorprominus  (OrelL  Inter.  144;  Romanelli,  i.c.)| 
it  is  called  "  Interpromium  vicus "  in  the  Itinerary 
of  Antoninos  (p.  102),  and  was  evidently  a  mere 
village,  probably  a  dependency  of  Teate.     [E.  H.  B.] 

I.NTI'BILL  1.  [EuKTANi.]  2.  A  town  of 
Hispania  Baetica,  near  llllturgis,  the  scene  of  • 
battle  gained  by  the  Bomans  over  the  Carthaginian* 
in  the  Second  Pnnic  War.  (Lir.  xxiii.  49 ;  Fron- 
tin.  SmUag.  iii.  3.)  fP.  S.] 

INUI  CASTBUit    [CAarnoM  Isoi.] 

INYCUM  or  INYCUS  {ImKor,  Steph.  B,  bnt 
i  'I«jKof,  Herod. :  £th.  "lyvKTm),  a  town  of  Sicily, 
situated  in  the  SW.  of  the  island,  on  the  river 
Hypsas.  It  is  principally  known  from  its  connection 
with  the  mytliical  legends  concerning  Uinos  and 
Daedalus;  the  capital  of  the  Sicanian  prince  Cocalus, 
who  afforded  a  shelter  to  the  fugitive  Daedalus 
against  the  Cretan  monarch,  being  placed  by  some 
writers  at  Inycum,  and  by  others  at  Cunicus.  (Pans, 
vii.  4.  §  6;  Charax,  ap.  Steph.  B.  v.  Kanucds.)  It 
is  mentioned  in  historical  times  by  Herodotus  as  the 
phwe  of  confinement  to  which  Scythes,  the  ruler  of 
Zancle,  was  sent  by  Hippocrates,  who  had  taken 
him  prisoner.  (Herod,  vi.  33,  34.)  Aelian,  who 
copies  the  narrative  of  Herodotns,  represents  Scythes 
as  a  native  of  Inycum ;  bnt  this  is  probably  a  mis- 
take. (Ael.  K.f.  viii.  17.)  Plato  speaks  of  Inycom 
as  still  in  existence  in  his  tune,  bnt  qnite  a  small 
place  (xetpior  wdra  ciunfiii)  ;  notwithstanding 
which  be  mokes  the  sophist  Hippias  boast  that  he 
bad  derived  from  it  •  sum  of  20  minae.  (Plat. 
Hipp,  M.  p.  382,  e.)  It  is  evident  that  it  always 
continued  to  be  an  inconsiderable  place,  and  was 
probably  a  mere  dependency  of  Selinus.  Hence  we 
never  again  meet  with  its  name,  though  Stephonns 
tells  ns  that  this  was  still  preserved  on  account  of 
the  excellence  of  its  wine.  (Steph.  B.  s.  v.  'Imntmt ; 
Hesych.  a.  v.)  Vibins  Sequester  is  the  only  author 
that  affords  any  clue  to  its  position,  by  telling  iu 
that  the  river  Hypsas  (the  modem  BtUcx)  flowed  by 
it  (Vib.  Sequest  p,  12,  according  to  CIuvot's  emen 
dation);  but  farther  than  this  its  site  cannot  he 
determined.  [E.  H.  B.] 

lOBACCm.    [Marmabica.] 

lUL,  afterwards  CAESABE'A  C^itK  l&oMifwi. 
Ptd.  ii  4.  §  5  ;  4  Kmadptta,  Strab.,  &c.),  ori- 
ginally an  obscure  Phoenician  settlement  on  the  N. 
coast  of  Africa,  became  afterwards  iiunous  as  the 
capital  of  Bocchns  and  of  Jnba  It.  [Maubetaxia.] 
The  latter  kmg  enlarged  and  adorned  the  city,  and 
gave  it  the  name  <^  Caesarea,  in  honour  of  bis 
patron  Augustus.  Under  the  Bomans  it  gave  its 
name  to  the  province  of  Uauretania  Caesarieiisis,  of 
which  it  vras  the  capital.  It  was  made  a  colony  by 
the  emperor  Chmdius.  Under  Valens  it  was  bumt 
by  the  Moors ;  bnt  it  was  again  restored ;  and  in 
the  6th  century  it  was  a  popnloos  and  flonrishing 
city.  It  occupied  a  favourable  position  midway  be- 
tween Carthage  and  the  Straits,  and  was  conveniently 
situated  with  refe.ence  to  Spain,  the  Balearic  islands, 
and  Sardinia  ;  and  it  had  a  natural  harbour,  pro- 
tected by  a  small  ishind.  To  the  E.  of  the  city 
stood  the  royal  mausoleum.  (Strab.  xvii.  p.  831; 
Dion  Cass.  Ix.  9 ;  Mehi,  i.  6.  §  1 ;  PHn.  t.  3.  s.  1 ; 
Entrap,  vii.  5  ;  /(an.  Ant.  pp.  5,  IS,  25,  31;  Oros. 
TiL  33;  Anunian.  xxix.  5;  Piocop.  B.  Vand.  it  5.) 
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Caes&ica  is  now  identified,  beyond  all  doabt,  irith 
the  magnificent  rnins  at  Zerihett  on  the  coast  of 
Algier,  in  a  little  more  than  2°  E.  long.  The 
Ai4bic  name  is  simpljr  an  abbreviation  of  Caetarea 
lol ;  a  fiict  clear  to  the  intuitive  sagadty  of  Shav, 
and  which,  in  connection  with  the  statements  of 
the  ancients,  led  that  incomparable  traveller  to  the 
troth.  Xlnfortunately,  however,  nearly  all  snb- 
seqnent  writers  prefenred  to  follow  the  thick-headed 
Mannert,  who  was  misled  by  an  error  in  the  An- 
tonine  Itinerary,  whereby  all  the  places  along  this 
coast,  for  a  considerable  distance,  are  thrown  too  far 
to  the  W.;  nntil  the  researches  which  followed  the 
French  conqnest  of  the  country  revealed  Inscriptions 
which  set  the  question  at  rest  for  ever.  There  exist 
few  stronger  examples  of  that  golden  rule  of  criti- 
cism : —  "  Ponderanda  sunt  testimonia,  non  tmme- 
nmda."  (Shaw,  Travels,  vol.  i.  pt.  1.  c  3 ;  Barth, 
Wanderungen,  p.  56 ;  Pellissier,  in  the  Exploration 
Sdmtifique  de  VAlgirie,  vol.  vi.  p.  349.)     [P.  &] 

lOLAI  or  lOLAENSES  CldXooi,  Pans.;  'lo- 
XtEcioi,  Died.;  'IoAmii,  Strab.  v.  p.  225),  a  people 
of  Sardinia,  who  appear  to  have  been  one  of  the 
indigenons  or  native  tribes  of  the  isUnd.  According 
to  Strabo,  they  were  the  same  people  who  were 
called  in  his  day  Diagesbians  or  Diagebrians  (Aia- 
yiltptu  or  Auqrti<TStTs'),  a  name  otherwise  unknown : 
and  he  adds  that  they  were  a  Tyrrhenian  people,  a 
statement  in  itself  not  improbable.  The  commonly 
i-eceived  traditirai,  however,  represented  them  as  a 
Greek  race,  composed  of  emigrants  from  Attica  and 
Thesjuae,  who  had  settled  in  the  island  under  the 
command  of  lolaus,  the  nephew  of  Hercules.  (Pans. 
X.  17.  §  5;  Diod.  iv.  80,  v.  15.)  It  is  evident 
that  this  legend  was  derived  fitom  the  resemblance 
of  the  name  (in  the  form  which  it  assumed  accord- 
ing to  the  Greek  pronunciation)  to  tiiat  of  lolaus : 
what  the  native  form  of  the  name  was,  we  know 
not ;  and  it  is  not  mentioned  by  any  Latin  author, 
thongh  both  Pau^^anias  and  Diodoms  affirm  that  it 
was  still  ret^ned  by  the  part  of  the  island  which 
had  been  inhabited  by  the  lolai.  Hence,  modem 
writers  have  assumed  that  the  name  is  in  reality 
the  same  with  that  of  the  Ilienses,  which  would 
seem  probable  enough  ;  but  Pansanias,  the  only 
writer  who  mentions  them  both,  expressly  dis- 
tinguishes the  two.  That  author  speaks  of  Olbia, 
in  the  NE.  part  of  the  isknd,  as  one  of  their  chief 
towns.  Dioidonu  represents  them,  on  the  oontrary, 
as  occupying  the  plains  and  most  fertile  portions 
of  the  island,  while  the  district  adjoming  Olbia  is 
one  of  the  most  rugged  and  mountainous  in  Sar- 
dinia. [E.  H.  B.] 

lOLCUS  (^IuXkSs,  Ep.  'UmXieis,  Dor.  'Ia}ue6s: 
Eth.  'Icitjuot,  fern.  'laiAicfs,  loAicdu),  an  ancient 
city  of  Magnesia  in  Thessaly,  situated  at  the  head  of 
the  Pagasaean  gnlf  and  at  the  loot  of  Mt.  Pelion 
(Pind.  A'em.  iv.  88),  and  celebrated  in  the  heroic 
ages  as  the  residence  of  Jason,  and  the  place  where 
the  Argonauts  assembled.  [See  Diet  of  Biogr.tan. 
Jason  and  AKooHAirrAEl^  It  is  mentioned  by 
Homer,  who  gives  it  the  epithets  of  iVKTinini  and 
tifixtpos  (Tl.  ii.  712,  Od.  xi.  256).  It  is  said 
to  have  been  fonnded  by  Cretheus  (Apollod.  i.  9.  § 
1 1),  and  to  have  been  colonised  by  Minyans  frran 
Orcbomenos.  (Strab.  ix,  p.  414.)  lolcus  is  rarely 
mentioned  in  historical  times.  It  was  given  by  the 
Thessalians  to  Hippias,  upon  bis  expulsion  from 
Athens.  (Herod,  v.  94.)  The  town  sflerwards  suf- 
fered from  the  dissensions  of  its  inhabitants,  bat  it 
was  finally  ruined  by  tlie  foundation  of  Demetrias  in 
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B.  c.  290,  when  the  inhabitants  of  Ideas  and  of  other 
adjoining  towns  were  removed  to  this  phce.  (Strab. 
ix.  p.  436.)  It  seems  to  have  been  no  longer  in  ex- 
istence in  the  time  of  Strabo,  since  he  speaks  of  ths 
place  where  lolcae  stood  (i  rqt  laAmS  riwot,  ix. 
p.  438). 

The  poaitiao  of  loloos  is  indicated  by  Strabo,  who 
says  that  it  was  on  the  road  finsn  Boebe  to  Deme- 
trias, and  at  the  distance  of  7  stadia  £rom  the  latter 
(ix.  p.  438).  In  another  passage  he  says  that 
lolcos  is  situated  above  the  sea  at  the  distance  of 
7  stadia  from  Demetrias  (ix.  p.  436).  Pindar  also, 
as  we  have  already  seen,  places  lokoB  at  the  foot  of 
Ht  Pelion,  consequently  a  little  inland.  Ftom  these 
descriptions  there  is  little  doubt  that  Leake  is  right 
in  placing  lolcos  on  the  steep  height  between  ths 
sonthemmost  honses  of  Volo  and  VlaUio-maUiali, 
upon  which  stands  a  church  called  Epitkopl.  There 
are  at  present  no  ancient  remains  at  this  plsce;  bnt 
some  large  squared  blocks  of  stone  an  said  to  have 
formerly  existed  at  the  foot  of  the  height,  and  to 
have  been  carried  away  for  the  constmction  of  build- 
ings elsewhere.  Moreover,  it  is  the  only  spot  in  the 
neighbourhood  which  has  any  appearance  of  b«ng 
an  ancient  site.  It  might  indeed  appear,  from  Livy 
(xliv.  12,  13),  that  lolcus  was  situated  npon  the 
coast ;  bnt  in  this  passage,  as  well  as  in  Strabo  (ix. 
pw  436),  the  name  of  lolcos  seems  to  have  been  given 
to  this  part  of  the  coast  as  well  as  to  the  city  itself. 
(Leake,  A'orthtm  Grtece,  vol.  iv.  p.  379 ;  Mdziires, 
Memoirt  /or  U  Pelion  et  TOmo,  p.  11.) 

JOMANES  (PUn.  vi.  17.  s.  21),  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  affluents  of  the  Ganges,  into  which  it 
flows  near  the  city  of  Allahabad  (Prattshthilna). 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Arrian  means  the  same 
river  when  he  speaks  of  lobares  (/mi  c  8) ;  and 
Ptolemy  expresses  nearly  the  same  sound,  when 
lie  names  the  DIamnna  (vii.  1.  §  29).  It  is  now 
called  the  Jamima  or  Jumna.  The  Jumna  rises  in 
the  highest  part  of  the  Himdlaga,  at  no  great  dis- 
tance from  the  sources  of  the  Sutledge  and  Ganget, 
respectively,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Icammivatari 
{Jwimotri),  which  is  probably  the  most  sacred  spot 
of  Hindu  worship.  It  enters  the  Indian  plain 
country  at  Fyzdbad,  and  on  its  way  to  join  the 
Ganges  it  passes  the  important  cities  ol  Dt/iti  (In- 
draprastha)  and  Agra  (Crishmapnra),  and  receives 
several  lai^  tribntaries.  These  affluents,  in  order 
from  W.  to  E.,  are  the  Sambus  (Arrian,  Ind.  c  4), 
(probably  the  Carmanvati  or  Cambal),  the  Betwa 
(or  Vetravati),  and  the  Cainas  (Arrian,  Ic;  Plin. 
vi.  19.  s.  21 :  now  Cayana  or  Cma).  The  last  lias 
been  already  mentioned  as  one  of  the  tributaries  of 
the  Ganges.  [V.] 

lOMKIUH.    [HAUBETAinA.] 

ION  ('Iw),  a  river  of  Tymphaea  in  Thessaly, 
rising  in  the  Cambanian  mountains,  and  flowing  into 
the  Peneius:  now  river  of  Kratami.  (Strab.  vii. 
p.  327 ;  Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iv.  p.  546.) 

lONMONS.    [Libya.] 

lOKES.    [Ionia.] 

lO'NIA  (^iavia),  also  called  lonis,  the  country  of 
Asia  Minor  inhabited  by  Ionian  Greeks,  and  com- 
prising the  western  coast  from  Phocaea  in  the  north 
to  Miletus  in  the  south.  (Herod,  i.  142;  Strab.  xiv. 
init.;  Plin.  v.  31.)  Its  length  from  north  to  south, 
in  a  straight  line,  amounted  to  800  stadia,  while  the 
length  of  its  ninch  indented  coast  amounted  to  3430 ; 
and  the  distance  from  Epbesus  to  Smyrna,  in  a 
straight  line,  was  only  320  stadia,  while  along  the 
coast  it  reached  the  Urge  number  of  2200.    (Strab. 
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xrr.  pp.  632,  665.)  Towanla  tlie  inland,  or  the 
east,  lanw  estendo)  (hiIt  a  few  miles,  the  towns  of 
Uagnesm,  Luisss,  TnUes,  Alabanda,  and  others, 
not  belmgiDg  to  it.  Ptolem;  (r.  2)  assigns  mnch 
narrower  limits  to  Ionia  than  his  predecessors,  for, 
actotding  to  him,  it  extended  only  from  the  Hermns 
in  Ljrdia  to  the  Maeander  in  Caria;  so  that  Phocaea 
and  M3etus  woaU  not  belcmg  to  I<»ia.  According 
to  a  gtnerallj  leceiTed  tradition,  the  Ionian  colonies 
on  the  vest  coast  of  Asia  were  fbnnded  after  the 
death  cf  Codnu,  the  last  king  of  Attica,  about  u.  c. 
1044,  or,  according  to  others,  as  early  as  b.  c.  1060, 
aboot  60  years  afler  the  conquest  rf  Peloponnesus 
by  the  Dorians.  The  sons  d  Codrus,  Neleus  and 
Androdos,  it  is  said,  bemg  dissatisfied  with  the 
abolitiai  of  royalty  and  the  appointment  of  their 
eldest  brother  Hedon  to  the  arch(Hiship,  emigrated, 
with  large  numbers  of  Attic  Icmians  and  bands  from 
other  parts  gf  Greece,  into  Asia  Minor.  (Strab.  liv. 
p.  633,  foU. ;  Pans.  vii.  3.)  Here,  in  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  fertile  parts  of  the  earth,  they 
inonded  a  number  of  towns,  — partly  expelling  and 
partly  subduing  the  ancient  inhabitants,  who  con- 
NSted  mainly  of  Haeonians,  Caiians,  and  Pelasgians. 
(Hend.  L  143;  Pans.  viL  2;  Pherecyd.  Frafftn.  26; 
Uo^  Per.  823,  &e.)  As  a  great  many  of  the 
gt^inal  inhabitants  remained  in  the  country  as  sub- 
jects of  the  conquerors,  and  as  the  Utter  had  gone 
to  Asia  as  warriors,  without  women,  the  new  colonies 
wen  Bot  pure  Greek ;  but  still  the  subdued  nations 
wen  not  so  completely  different  as  to  render  an 
amalgamatioa  into  one  nation  impossible,  or  even 
Tcry  difficult.  This  amalgamation  with  di%rent 
tribes  also  accounts  for  the  fact  that  four  different 
dialects  were  spoken  by  the  lonians.  (Herod.  Lc.) 

The  towns  finmded  by  the  lonians  —  which, 
thoogfa  independent  of  one  another,  yet  formed  a 
Idndof  canfoderaCT  for  common  purposes — amounted 
to  twdTe  (SitSeiutToAis),  a  number  which  must  not 
be  regarded  as  accidentaL  These  towns,  of  which 
aonxmts  are  given  in  separate  articles,  were:  Pho- 
caea, Ektthbae,  C1.AZ0HEICAB,  Teos,  Lbbedos, 

COLOPHOS,  EpBESUS,    PrIE»K,    HtUS,  HiLETL'fl, 

and  Sahos  and  Chios  in  the  neighbouring  islands. 
(Slab.  xiv.  p.  633;  Aelian,  V.  H.  Tiii.  5.)  Subee- 
qiently,  about  B.  a  700,  Smyrna,  which  until  then 
bad  beknged  to  Aeolis,  became  by  treachery  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Ionian  confederacy,  which  henceforth  con- 
risted  of  thirteen  cities.  (Herod.  L  149;  Pans,  vii 
5;  Stiab.  L  e.)  These  Iniian  colonies  soon  rose  to 
a  high  degree  of  prosperity,  and  in  many  respects 
eitstiipped  the  inother-conntry;  for  poets,  phikso- 
jhm,  historians,  and  artists  flourished  in  the  Ionian 
aUes  ]oDg  before  the  mother-country  attained  to  any 
eminence  in  these  intelleetnal  pursuits.  All  the 
dties  of  Ionia  formed  independent  republics,  with 
demodatical  constitutions;  but  their  common  afiiun 
were  diacuased  at  regular  meetings  held  at  Panio- 
siam  (novufawr),  the  common  centre  of  all  the 
lenian  cities,  on  the  northern  slope  of  tlount  My- 
eale,  near  Friene,  and  about  three  stadia  from  the 
coast  (Herod.  L 141,  148;  Strab. xir.  p.  639;  Mela, 
i.  17;  Flin.  v.  29.)  These  meetings  at  Panioniom 
i^iear  to  have  given  rise  to  a  permanrait  town,  with 
a  Piytanenm,  in  which  the  meetings  were  held. 
(Steph.  B.  «.  r.)  The  political  bond  which  held  the 
beian  cities  together  appears  to  have  been  rather 
boae,  and  the  principal  objects  of  the  meetings,  at 
kut  in  later  times,  were  religious  worship  and  the 
(delation  of  games.  The  cities  continued  to  enjoy 
their  iocreanng  prosperity  and  their  independence 
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until  the  establishment  of  the  Lydian  monarchy, 
Tfae  attacks  npon  the  Ionian  colonies  began  even  in 
the  reign  of  Gyges,  so  that  one  city  after  another  was 
conquered,  until,  in  the  reign  of  Croesus,  all  of  them 
became  subject  to  the  Lydians.  When  Lydia  be- 
came the  prey  of  the  Persian  conqueror  Cyrus,  in 
B.  c.  557,  Ionia  also  was  obliged  to  acknowledge  the 
supremacy  of  Persia;  but  the  new  rulers  scarcely 
interfered  with  the  internal  aSairs  of  the  cities  and 
their  confederacy;  all  they  had  to  do  was  to  pay 
tribute,  to  send  thdr  contingents  to  the  Persian 
armies,  and  to  submit  to  satraps  and  tyrants,  the 
hitter  of  whom  were  Greek  usurpers  who  set  them- 
selves up  in  their  native  cities,  and  were  backed  by 
the  Persian  monarchs.  But  the  lonians,  accustomed 
to  liberty,  were  unable  to  bear  even  this  gentle  yoke 
for  any  length  of  time,  and  in  b.  c.  500  a  general 
insurrection  broke  out  against  Persia,  in  which  the 
Athenians  and  Eretrians  also  took  part.  The  re- 
volt had  been  planned  and  organised  by  Histiaens, 
tyrant  of  Hiletns,  and  Aristagoras,  his  son-in-law. 
The  lonians  burned  and  destroyed  Sardes,  the  resi  • 
deuce  of  the  Persian  satraps,  but  were  then  routed 
and  defeated  in  a  bloody  battle  near  Ephesus.  In 
b.  c.  496  all  the  lonians  were  again  reduced,  and 
compelled  to  assist  the  Persians  with  men  and  ships 
in  the  war  against  Greece.  In  the  battle  of  Mycale, 
B.  c.  479,  the  lonians  deserted  from  the  ranks  of  the 
Persians  and  joined  their  kinsmen,  and  thus  took 
the  first  step  to  recover  their  independence,  which 
ten  years  later  was  fully  secured  by  the  bikttle  on 
the  Euiymedon.  They  then  entered  into  a  relation 
with  the  Athenians,  who  were  to  protect  them  against 
any  further  aggression  from  the  Persians;  but  in 
consequence  of  this  they  became  more  or  less  de- 
pendent upon  their  pcotectois.  In  the  unfortunate 
peace  of  Antalddas,  the  lonians,  with  the  other 
Asiatic  Greeks,  were  again  made  over  to  Persia, 
B.  c.  387 ;  and  when  the  Persian  monarchy  was  de- 
stroyed by  Alexander,  they  became  a  part  of  the 
Macedonian  empire,  and  finally  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Romans.  The  highest  prosperity  of  Ionia  be- 
longs to  the  period  of  Uie  Lydian  supremacy ;  under 
the  rule  of  Macedonia  it  somewhat  recovered  from  its 
previons  suSerings.  Under  the  Romans  the  Ionian 
cities  still  retained  their  importance  as  commercial 
jdaces,  and  as  seats  of  art  and  literature;  but  they 
loot  their  political  life,  and  sank  down  to  the  con- 
dition of  mere  provincial  towns.  The  last  traces  o! 
their  prosperity  were  destroyed  under  the  barbarous 
rule  <^  the  Turks  in  the  middle  ages.  During  the 
period  of  their  greatest  prosperity  and  independence, 
the  Ionian  cities  sent  out  numerous  colonics  to  the 
shores  of  the  Bhuk  sea  and  to  the  western  coasts 
and  islands  of  the  Mediterranean.  (Camp.  Thirl- 
wall.  Hut.  0/ Greece,  vol.  ii.  chap  12,  pp.  94, 115, 
120,  &c;  Grote,  Bitt.  of  Greece,  vol.  ii.  pp.  229— 
253.)  [L.  S.] 

ICXNIUM  MARE  ('Iifi-Kir  w^Airyor,  Pt<d.X  was 
the  name  given  by  geographers  to  the  sea  which 
bathed  the  western  scores  <^  Greece,  and  separated 
them  from  those  of  Sicily  and  Southern  Italy.  The 
appellation  would  seem  to  date  from  a  very  early 
period,  when  the  lonians  still  inhabited  the  shores  of 
the  Corinthian  gulf,  and  the  part  of  the  Peloponness 
subsequently  known  as  Achaia;  but  we  have  no  evi- 
dence of  its  employment  in  early  times.  The  legends 
invented  by  later  writers,  which  derived  it  from  a 
hero  of  the  name  of  lonins  or  Ion,  or  from  the  wan- 
derings of  Io(Aesrh.  Prom.  840 ;  Tzetz.oii  jA/co^r, 
Alex.  630 ;  Steph.  B.  (.  v. ;  Enstath.  ad  IHmy*. 
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Per.  92),  are  obviously  mere  etymoli^ctl  fimdes. 
Mo  trace  of  the  name  is  fauod  in  Uie  Homeric  poems ; 
and  it  occurs  for  the  fint  time  in  Aeschjlns,  though, 
fnm  the  poetic  diction  of  tliat  writer,  it  is  not  clear 
in  what  precise  sense  be  employs  the  term  itimat 
liaX^'  'lovio;.  (Aesch.  I  c.)  Herodotus  eridently 
employs  the  name  'Idyior  KdXms,  the  Jonim  gidf, 
IS  synoi^mons  with  the  Adriatic;  and  Tfancydides 
likewise  uses  the  term  in  the  same  sense,  as  is  evi- 
dent from  his  expression,  that  "  Epidamnus  is  a  city 
on  the  right  hand  as  you  sail  into  the  Ionian  gulf" 
(i.  S4).  He  also  repeatedly  uses  the  term  i  'Unas 
(with  kiCXtoi  understood)  in  speaking  of  the  passage 
iiom  Corcyra  to  the  lapygian  promontory  (vi.  30, 34, 
vii.  33);  but  in  all  tl^ese  cases  he  refers  only  to  the 
narrow  sea,  which  might  be  considered  as  part  of  the 
same  gulf  or  inlet  with  the  entrance  of  the  Adriatic 
Scylax  also,  and  even  Scymnus  Chius,  empby  the 
name  of  the  Ionian  gulf  in  the  same  sense,  as  sy- 
nonymous with  the  Adriatic,  or  at  least  with  the 
southern  part  of  it  (Scyl.  §§  14,  27;  Scymn.  Ch. 
133,  361)  [Adriaticuu  Mabe];  while  the  name 
of  the  Ionian  jeo,  in  the  more  extended  sense  given 
to  it  by  later  geographers,  as  indicated  at  the  com- 
mencement o{  this  article,  is  not  found  in  any  early 
Grade  writer.  Polybins  is  the  fint  extant  author 
who  uses  the  term  in  this  sense,  and  gives  the  name 
of  'Idnot  T^f  to  the  sea  whidi  extended  from  the 
entrance  of  the  Adriatic  along  the  coast  of  Italy  as 
far  as  the  promontory  of  Corinthua,  whicb  be  con- 
siders as  its  southern  limit  (PoL  iL  14,  T.  1 10.) 
Even  here  the  pecnliar  expression  of  the  Ionian 
ttrait  sufficiently  shows  that  this  vras  a  mere  ex- 
tension of  the  name  from  the  narrow  sea  or  strait  at 
the  entrance  of  the  Adriatic  to  the  more  open  sea  to 
the  Si  of  it.  Hence  we  have  no  proof  that  the  name 
was  ever  one  in  common  use  among  the  Greeks  until 
it  came  to  be  established  by  the  geographers;  and 
even  Stisbo,  who  on  thetje  points  often  fallows  earlier 
authors,  gives  the  name  only  of  the  Ionian  gulf  to 
the  part  (^  the  sea  near  the  entrance  of  the  Adriatic, 
while  he  extends  the  appeUaticm  of  the  Sicilian  sea 
(^uctKuchy  wdKaryoi')  from  the  eastern  sliores  of 
Sicily  to  those  of  the  Feloponnese.  He,  as  well  as 
Polybins  and  Scymnus  Chius,  fixes  the  Acroce- 
raunian  promontory  as  the  limit  between  the  Ionian 
and  the  Adriatic  seas.  (Strab.  ii.  p.  123,  vii.  pp. 
316,  317.)  Pliny  uses  the  name  of  Ionium  Miire 
very  widely,  or  rather  very  vaguely;  including  under 
that  appellation  the  Mare  Siculnm  and  Creticom  of 
the  Greeks,  as  well  as  apparently  the  lower  part  of 
the  Adriatic  (Plin.  iiL  8.  s.  14,  26.  s.  39,  30,  iv.  11. 
s.  18),  and  this  appears  to  have  been  the  usage 
common  in  bis  day,  and  which  is  followed  by  the 
Latin  poets.  (Vurg.  Aen.  iii.  211, 671 ;  Ovid,  Fast. 
iv.  S65,  &c)  Mela  distingnishes  the  Ionian  sea 
from  the  Sicilian,  and  applies  the  former  name,  in  the 
sense  now  generally  adopted  by  geographers,  as  that 
portion  of  the  broad  sea  between  the  shores  of  Greece 
and  those  of  Sicily,  which  lay  nearest  to  the  former. 
(Md.  ii.  4.  §  I.)  But  all  these  names,  given  merely 
to  portions  of  the  Mediterranean  which  had  no 
natural  limits,  were  evidently  nsed  very  vaguely  and 
indefimtely ;  and  the  great  extension  given  at  a  later 
period  to  the  name  of  the  Adriatic  swallowed  up 
altogether  those  of  the  Ionian  and  Sicilian  seas 
£AoRL\Ticci(  Mabb],  or  led  to  the  employment  of 
the  former  name  in  a  vague  and  general  sense, 
wholly  different  from  that  in  which  it  was  originally 
applied.  Thus  Servins,  commenting  on  the  cxpres- 
sion  of  Virgil,  "  lusulae  Ionia  in  magno,"  where  the 
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tme  Ionium  Mare  is  meant  by  the  poet,  says:— 
"  Sciendum,  louium  sinnm  esse  immensum,  ab  Ionia 
usque  ad  Siciliam,  et  hnjus  partes  esse  Adriaticum, 
Achaicum  et  Epiroticum."  (Serr. mi ^en. iiL 2 II .) 
On  the  other  hand,  the  name  of  the  Ionian  gulf  (i 
'l6yios  k6\tos')  was  still  given  in  late  times  (at  least 
by  geographers),  in  a  very  limited  sense,  to  that 
portion  of  the  Adriatic  immediately  within  the  strait 
at  its  entrance.  (Eustath.  ad  Diony;  Per.  92, 
389.)  Ptolemy  even  applies  the  name  of  the  Ionian 
sea  ('Itiviov  it4\ayos,  iii.  1.  §§  14. 15)  in  the  same 
restricted  manner. 

From  the  name  of  the  Ionian  sea  has  been  derived 
that  of  the  Ionian  islands,  now  given  to  the  group 
of  seven  principal  isUnds  (besides  several  smaller 
ones)  which  constitute  an  independent  republic  onder 
the  protectorate  of  Great  Britain;  but  then  is  no 
ancient  authority  for  this  appellation.      [E.  H.  B.] 

JOPPA  CI<Jwin|,LXX.;  Streb.xvi.p.  759;  PtoL 
V.  16.  §  2.  The  form'  Irfinj,  Steph  B.;  Dionys.  v. 
910;  Joaeph.  Antiq.  ix.  10.  §  2;  Solin.  34,  better 
suits  the  Phoenician  original,  which  signi6es  "  an 
eminence;"  comp.  Mover's  PhvnixUr,  pt.  il.  p.  177; 
Hiteig,  Die  Philitder,  pp.  131—134:  EtA.  'lo- 
winis,  'Ivwtinit,  'leirwia,  'liwtia,  lonit,  Imtb. 
The  Hebrew  name  Japbo  is  still  preserved  in  the 
Arabic  Y^a  or  Jaffa).  A  seaport  town  and  haven 
on  the  coast  of  Palestine,  situated  on  an  eminence. 
The  ancients  asserted  that  it  had  existed  before  the 
Deluge  (Pompi  Mela,-i.  11.  §  3;  PUn.  v.  14),  and 
according  to  legend  it  vras  on  this  shore  that  An- 
dromeda was  rescued  by  Perseus  (Strab.  L  c;  Plin. 
I,  a.;  comp.  Hienn.  m  Jim.  L)  from  the  monster, 
whose  skeleton  was  exhibited  at  Some  by  }L  Ae- 
mllius  Scaurus  during  bis  famous  curule  afdileship 
(Plin.  ix.  4).  When  the  Israelites  invaded  Canaan 
it  is  menllsned  as  lying  on  the  boMer  of  the  tribe  of 
Dan  (Joth.  xix.  40),  and  was  the  only  port  pos- 
sessed by  the  Jewish  people,  till  Herod  made  the 
harbour  at  Caesaiea.  The  timber  from  Lebanon 
intended  for  both  the  first  and  second  temples  waa 
landed  here  (1  Kingt,  v.  9 ;  2  Chran.  Ii.  16  ;  Ezra, 
Iii.  7);  and  Jonah  went  to  Joppa  to  find  a  uliip 
going  to  Taishish  (/on.  i.  3).  Judas  Maccabaeus 
set  the  shipping  on  fire,  because  of  the  InbabliHnts 
luving  drowned  200  Jews  (2  Uace.  xia.  3 — 7). 
The  town  was  afterwards  taken  by  Joiutlian 
(1  Itace.  X.  74 — 76),  but  was  not  long  retained, 
as  it  was  again  captured  by  Simon  (xii.  34),  and 
was  strongly  fortified  by  him  (xiv.  5,  xv.  28).  It 
was  annexed  by  Ponipoius  to  the  Roman  prurince 
of  Syria,  along  with  other  towns  which  the  Jews 
had  belli  by  grants  from  the  predecessors  of  An- 
tiochus  (Joseph.  AnUq.  xiv.  4.  §  4,  couip.  xiii.  9. 
§  2),  and  was  afterwards  given  to  Herod  by  Julio* 
Caesar  (xv.  7.  §  3),  and  remained  part  of  the  do- 
minions of  Archelaus  (xvli.  11.  §  4). 

In  the  New  Testament  Joppa  is  mentioned  in  con- 
nection with  the  Apostle  Peter  (i4ct>,  ix.  36—43, 
X.  5,  18.  xi.  5).  During  the  Jewish  war,  this 
place,  which  had  become  a  receptacle  for  pirates 
(Strab.  xvi.  p.  759),  was  taken  by  Cestiu:i,  and  8400 
of  the  inhabitants  were  put  to  the  sword.  (Josepli. 
B.  J.  ii.  18.  §  10.)  Vespasian  afterwards  utterly 
demolished  the  ruins  of  Joppa,  to  which  great  num- 
bers of  persons  bad  fled,  and  taken  to  piracy  for 
subsistence.  (A  /.  iiL  9.  §§  2 — 5.)  In  tlie  time 
of  Constantine  Joppa  was  the  seat  of  a  bishoi>,  as 
well  as  when  taken  by  the  Arabians  under  Omar, 
A.  D.  636 ;  the  name  of  a  bishop  occurs  in  the 
council  held  at  Jerusalem  A.  i>.  536.    At  the  period 
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(f  the  Crnsidea,  Jopp*,  which  had  almdy  taken 
the  HUM  of  Jaffa  (1i^  Anna  Comn.  Aloe,  zL 
f.  3S8),  «u  alternate) J  in  the  hands  of  the  Ghris- 
tjBB  and  Hoelems.  After  its  eaplnre  bj  Stdadin 
(Wilken,  Die  Krtaa,  toI.  it.  pp.  5S7, 639)  it  fell 
ioto  tlie  hands  of  our  own  Kicbard  (p.  545),  waa 
tllQi  gacked  I7  Halek-al-Adel  (vol.  t.  p.  S5),  was 
nWH  \>1  Frederick  XL  (toI.  t!.  p.  471)  and 
Loiis  IX.  (toL  tu.  p.  316),  when  it  was  taken  bj 
SiHai  Bibara  (vol.  tU.  p.  517).  As  the  landing- 
T/ita  (ct  pilgrims  to  Jermalem,  from  the  first  Cm- 
tale  to  cor  own  day,  it  occurs  in  all  the  Itineraries 
md  books  of  tisrels,  which  describe  the  locality  and 
mtanl  unfitness  of  Jaffa  for  a  haren,  in  terms  rery 
siEilsr  to  those  employed  by  the  ancients.  For  coins 
of  Joppa  see  Eckhd,  r<A.  iii.  p.  433.  (Seland,  Pa- 
Iki(.  p.  864 ;  Von  Banmer,  PaUsdna,  p.  SOI ; 
Winer,  StabBorterlmch,  $.  v. ;  Bobinson,  ReMarcha, 
ml  iii.  p  31 ;  Bitter,  Erdlamde,  y<A.  ztL  pt.  L 
I^  574-580,  Berlin,  1852.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

JOBDAMES.    [Palaestoia.1 

I0S(1ih:  Bth.  lifn)!,  'I<Ti)t),  an  island  in  the 
Aegaem  sea,  one  of  the  Sporades^  and  falsely  called  by 
Stepbamis  one  of  the  Cyclades,  lay  north  of  Thers 
md  aiiith  of  Pam  and  Nazos.  According  to  Fliny, 
it  ns  25  miles  in  length,  and  was  distant  18  mile* 
im  Nszes  and  S5  firom  Then.  (Plin.  ir.  IS.  s.  23.) 
Both  Pfiny  and  Stephanns  state  that  it  was  ori- 
poslly  called  Fhoenice.  It  possessed  a  town  of  the 
mne  name  (PtoL  iil  15.  §  28),  sitnated  upon  a 
bagbt  on  the  weatein  side  rf  the  isbuid.  It  has  an 
eneQat  haiboor,  of  a  ciicnlar  form,  like  the  Pei- 
mat:  its  mouth  £ices  the  south-west,  and  is  op- 
jnits  the  island  of  SicinuB.  The  island  is  now 
ailed  Nio  (fr  1y) ;  and  when  Boss  visited  it,  in 
1836,  it  contained  505  fimiiHes  or  SSOO  souls.  The 
mden  town  is  bnilt  upon  the  site  of  the  ancient 
ooe,  cf  which  there  are  still  remains. 

Ids  was  celebrated  in  antiquity  as  the  bnriaU 
pliee  of  Homer,  who  is  said  to  hare  died  here  on  his 
mage  from  Sniynui  to  Athens.  Long  afterwards, 
tioi  the  fame  of  the  poet  had  filled  the  world,  the 
isliiliitaata  of  los  are  reported  to  have  erected  the 
bOonng  inscription  npon  his  tomb:— 

^tM/h  tV  l*f^'  n^a\ii»  neeri  ytua  Ka\j*rn 
'Arfpmr  riftiir  KoaitiJTtpa,  df  iw  'O^if^i'. 

(Paendo-Herod.  Fit  Homer.  34,  36 ;  comp.  Scylaz, 
11.22;  Strab.  z.  p.  484;  Paoa.  z.  24.  §  2;  Plin., 
Sle;li.  &.  cc)  It  was  also  stated  that  Clymene, 
the  Bother  of  Homer,  was  a  native  of  loB,  and  that 
■he  «as  buried  in  the  ishmd  (Pans.,  Steph.  B.,  S.  cc.) ; 
md,  according  to  Gellins  (iii.  11),  AnstoUe  reUted 
that  Homer  himself  was  bom  in  los.  In  1771  a 
Dntdi  nobleman,  Graf  Fasch  van  Krienen,  assarted 
tiat  be  had  discovered  the  tomb  of  Homer  in  the 
Hrtbon  part  of  the  island;  and  in  1773  he  pub- 
lished an  account  of  his  discoveiy,  with  some  in- 
Kriftions  relating  to  Homer  which  be  said  be  had 
fand  Sfoo  the  tomb.     Of  this  discoveiy  a  detailed 
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account  b  given  by  Boas,  who  is  disposed  to  believe 
the  account  of  Paach  van  Krienen ;  but  the  original 
inscriptians  have  never  been  produced,  and  most 
modem  scholars  regard  them  as  forgeries.  (Ross, 
Ra»eii  anf  den  Griech.  Iiueh,  vol.  i.  pp.  54,  154, 
seq.;  Welcker,  in  Zeilschrift  Jiir  die  AlUrtkun- 
twinauelu^,  1844,  p.  290,  seq.) 

JOTABE  ('lordfT)),  an  isknd  in  the  Erythraean 
Sea,  not  less  than  1000  vtadia  from  the  city  of 
Aelana,  inhabited  by  Jews  who,  formerly  inde- 
pendent, accepted  the  yoke  of  the  Empire  during 
the  reign  of  Justinian  (Procop.  B.  P.  i.  19).  It  is 
now  cidled  T'tron,  or  Djearet  T'jrron  of  Borkfaanlt 
(7Vot>.  p.  531),  the  island  at  the  entrance  of  the 
ijvlf  of  Ahdbah.  (Comp  Joum,  o/Geog.  Soe.  vol. 
▼i.  pp.  54,  55.)  The  modem  name  recalls  the 
"Gens  Tyra"  of  Pliny  (vi.  33),  ptaced  by  him  in 
the  interior  of  the  Arabum  gulf.  (Bitter,  JCrd- 
hmde,  vol  ziii.  pp.  223 — 225,  vol.  ziv.  pp.  19, 
262.)  [KB.  J.] 

JOTATATA  (^«ir<Ein>Ta :  £A.  lenaitaTnyit, 
Steph.  B.  I.  tr.),  a  city  of  Galilee,  standing  on  the 
summit  of  a  lofty  hill,  ridng  abraptly  on  three  sides, 
ftom  the  deep  and  impassable  ravinea  which  sur- 
rounded it  Joaephus,  who  manfully  defended  it 
against  Vespasian,  has  told  the  story  Of  its  siege  and 
capture :  1 200  prisoners  were  taken,  and  40,000  men 
fell  by  the  sword  during  its  protracted  siege ;  Ves- 
pasian gave  orders  that  the  city  should.be  laied 
to  the  ground,  and  all  the  defences  bunt  Thns 
perished  Jotapata  on  the  first  day  of  Panemtis 
(July)  (A  J.  ia.  pp.  6 — 8 ;  comp.  Beland,  Pahett. 
p.  867;  Uihnan,  Hitt.  cfJaei,  vol.  ii.  pp.  287 — 
309).  Hr.  Bankes  (Irby  and  Mangles,  Trot. 
p.  299)  has  fixed  the  site  at  the  singular  remuns  of 
KiCat  Ibn  Ma'an,  in  the  Wadg-elSamim  (eomp. 
Burkhardt,  TVor.  p.  331 ;  Bitter,  Erdimide,  vol. 
zv.  pt  i.  p.  327),  but  Bobinson  (Jittearthet,  vol.  iiL 
pp.  279 — 282)  identifies  these  ruins  with  the  Ab- 
BELA  of  Galilee  and  its  fortified  caverns.  [E.  B.  J.] 
JOTAPE  (^ttriini:  Eik.  'Iwrowelntt),  a  small 
town  of  CiHcia,  in  the  district  called  Selenitis,  not 
far  from  Selinns.  It  is  perhaps  the  same  place  as 
Laerte,  the  native  city  of  Diogenes  Laertius.  It  is 
identified  with  the  modem  fort  Lambardo.  (FtoL  r. 
8.  §  2;  Plin.  V.  22;  ConeiL  ChaJced.  p.  659;  Hierocl. 
p.  709,  where  it  is  called  lonfan);  comp.  Laebte.) 
The  coins  of  lotape  belong  to  Uis  emperon  Philip 
and  Valerian.  [L.  S.] 

JOVA'LIA,  a  town  of  Lower  Ponnonia,  on  the 
southern  bank  of  the  river  Dravns.  (^Itin.  Bitroi, 
p.  562.)  In  the  Pent  Tab.  it  is  called  lovallium, 
while  Ptolemy  (ii.  16.  §  6.)  calls  it  'louoXAor  or 
'IaiMsAoK,and  the  Geog.  Bav.  (iv.  19),  loballios.  It 
occupied,  in  aH  probability,  the  site  of  the  modem 
village  of  Valpo.  [L.  S.] 

JPVEH,  AD,  in  Oallia  Aquitmia,  a  MnUtio  on 
the  road  from  Burdigala  (BonJeotix)  to  Tolosa 
{Toulouse);  and  between  Bucconis  and  Tolosa.  This 
Mutatio  was  seven  leagues  from  Tolosa.  D'Anville 
conjectures  it  to  be  at  a  place  which  he  names 
Cuevin  or  Gveritt.  Walckenaer  fizes  the  Mutatio 
of  Bucconis  near  the  Boit  du  Boucorme.  [G.  L.] 
JOVIA,  a  town  in  Lower  Pannonia,  south  of  the 
river  Dimvns,  on  the  road  from  Foetovium  to  Mursa. 
(/«iB.  Bierot.  p.  561 ;  Hin.  AfO.  p.  130;  Tab.  Peut.) 
The  site  is  generally  identified  with  some  rains  found 
at  TopWca.  Another  place  of  tho  same  name  it 
mentioned  in  Upper  Pannonia,  on  the  came  road 
(/(m.  Ant.  p.  264),  and  is  identified  with  some  ruins 
found  at  /ovoiCK.  [L.  S.] 
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JOVI'ACUM,  a  town  in  Noricum,  where  n  "  prae- 
ftctna  secnndae  Italicae  militum  Libunutriorom " 
had  his  head-qnartera  ;  a  circnmstance  soggesting 
that  the  town,  thongh  situated  some  distance  from 
the  Danube,  was  yet  connected  with  its  navigation. 
(rim.Ant.i>.U9;  Not.  Imp.;  Tab.Peut.^    [LS.] 

JO  VIS  MONS  (Mottgri,  near  Angnmat),  a  spar 
of  the  Pyrenees  in  Spain,  ronning  oat  into  the 
Mediterranean  near  the  fpontier  of  Gaol.  The  step- 
like terraces  which  its  &ce  presented  were  called 
Scalas  Hercnlis.    (Mela,  U.  6.  §  5.)  [P.  S.] 

JOVIS  MONS  (rh  Aiht  ipos,  Ptol.  iv.  3.  §  18; 
Zoaan),  a  mountain  of  Africa  Propria,  between  the 
rivers  Bagradas  and  Triton,  apparently  containing 
the  sources  of  the  river  Catada.  [P.  S.] 

JOVIS  PAGUS,  a  town  in  the  interior  of  Moesia, 
on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Maigns.  (/(m.  ffieroi. 
p.  S65  ;  Tab.  Pent ;  Geog.  Bav.  iv.  7,  where  it  is 
called  simply  Pagos.)  Some  identify  it  with  the 
modem  Glagovacz.  [L.  S.] 

JOVIS  PROMONTOBroM  (Ataj  txpa,  Ptol. 
vii.  4.  §  4),  a  promontory  mentioned  by  Ptolemy,  at 
the  S.  end  of  the  isUnd  of  Taprobane  (  Cq/lon).  Its 
exact  position  cannot  be  identified,  but  it  must  have 
been  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  present  PoM  du 
GaUe,  if  it  be  not  the  same.  [V.] 

IPAGRO  or  IPAGRUM  (_Aguilar,m  the  Cobra), 
aci^of  Hispania  Baetica,  28  M.P.  south  of  Corduba, 
on  the  road  to  Gadee.  (_Ttm.  Ant  p.  412 ;  Inscr.  igfi. 
Muratori,  p.  1052,  Ko.  3 ;  Florez,  £ip.  S.  vol.  xii. 
p.  2  i  Coins,  <g>.  Florez,  Ifed.  voL  ii.  p.  647 ;  Mion- 
net,  ToL  i.  p.  17,  SnppL  ToL  i.  p.  29;  Sestini,  pp. 
28,  29 ;  Eckhel,  vol.  i.  p.  23.)  [P.  &] 

IPASTURGI.    [ImuKoi.] 

IPHISTIADAE.    [Attioa,  p.  826,  b.] 

IFKI  Cl^oOi  0°  ^0  <»**^  of  Magnesia,  in  Thes- 
saly,  at  the  foot  of  Monnt  Pelion,  where  port  of  the 
fleet  of  Xerzee  was  wrecked,  seems  to  have  been  the 
name  of  some  rocks.  (Herod,  vii.  188  ;  Strab.  iz. 
p.  443.) 

IPNUS  ('iTTOi :  Eth.  Iwftis),  a  town  of  the 
Locri  Ozolae,  of  oneertain  site.  (Thoc.  iii.  101 ; 
Steph.  B.  I.  V.) 

IPSUS  Cl+oM  or  'I+oOi  "*  "°»1'  to™  of  P'"7- 
gia,  a  few  miles  below  Synnada.  The  place  itself 
never  was  of  any  particnlar  note,  but  it  is  celebrated 
in  history  for  the  great  battle  fought  in  its  plains, 
s.  c.  301,  by  the  aged  Antigonus  and  his  son  De- 
metrius against  the  combined  forces  of  Cassander, 
Lysimachns,  Ptolemy,  and  Seleucns,  in  which  An- 
tigonus lost  his  conquests  and  his  life.  (Plut  Pyrrh. 
4;  Appian,  Syriac.  55.)  From  Hierocles  (p.  677) 
and  the  Acts  of  Councils  (  Condi.  Nicam,  iL  p.  1 6 1 ), 
we  learn  that  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries  it 
was  the  see  of  a  Christian  bishop.  Some  modems 
identify  Ipsns  with  IpiiU  Hitsar.  [L.  S.] 

IRA  C'lfxi).  1.  A  town  of  Messenia,  mentioned 
by  Homer  (/i.  ix.  150, 292),  usually  identified  with 
the  later  Abia  on  the  Mesaenlan  gulf.      [Asia.] 

3.  Or  EiRA  (tjpa),  a  mountam  in  Messenia, 
which  the  Messenians  fortified  in  the  Second  Messe- 
nian  War,  and  which  Aristomenes  defended  for  ten 
Tears  against  the  Spartans.  It  was  in  the  north  of 
Messenia,  near  the  river  Neda.  Leake  places  it  at 
no  great  distance  from  the  sea,  under  the  side  of  the 
mountain  on  which  now  stands  Sidherohattro  and 
Mdrmaro  ;  but  there  are  no  ancient  remains  in  this 
spot.  Here  to  the  east,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Neda, 
near  KakaUtri,  are  the  remains  of  an  ancient  fortress, 
which  was,  in  all  probability,  £ira ;  and  the  lofty 
moantain  above,  now  called  Tetrazi,  was  probably 
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the  highest  summit  of  Mount  Eira.  (Paos.  ir.  17. 
§  10,  iv.  20.  §§  1.  5  ;  Strab.  viu.  p.  360  ;  Stepfa. 
B.  :  o.  'IpcE ;  Leake,  Morea,  vol.  i.  p.  486 ;  Gell, 
Itiaer.  of  the  Motto,  p.  84  ;  Ross,  Beum  on  Pelo- 
ponneg,  p.  95,  seq.) 

IREKO'POLIS  {Klim'^'oMs),  a  town  of  the  dis- 
trict Lacunitis,  in  the  north-east  of  Cilida.  It  was 
situated  not  far  from  the  river  Calyeadnns,  and  is 
said  to  have  once  borne  the  name  of  Neronias  (Ncpw- 
ylas).  (Theodvet.  SisU  Eccla.  i.  7,  iL  8 ;  Socrat.  ii. 
26;  PtoLv.  8.  §6.)  [L.S.] 

IBENOTOLIS.    [Bbboxa.] 

IRE'SIAE.     [AsTKWtw.] 

IRIAFLAVIA,    [Gallabcia.] 

IRIA  (Jipia,  PtoL  :  Eth.  Iriensis :  Voghera),  a 
considerable  town  of  the  mterior  of  Liguria,  men- 
timed  both  by  Pliny  and  Ptolemy,  as  well  as  in  the 
Itineraries,  which  place  it  10  miles  from  Dertona,  on 
the  road  to  Placentia.  (Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  7 ;  Ptol.  iii. 
1.  §  35;  Itin.  AM.  p.  288;  Tab.  Peut)  This  dis- 
tance agrees  with  the  site  of  the  modem  town  of 
Voghera,  which  appears  to  have  been  called  in  the_ 
middle  ages  Vtciu/rioe,  a  name  gradually  corrapted' 
into  its  modem  appellation.  It  is  situated  on  the 
little  river  Sto/oro,  which  vrould  seem  to  have  borne 
in  ancient  times  the  same  name  with  the  city:  it  ia 
called  Hiria  or  Iria  by  P.  Diaoonus,  who  tells  us  that 
the  emperor  Majorianus  was  put  to  death  on  its 
banks.  (Hut.  Muedl.  zvi.  p.  554.)  Ptolemy  in- 
cludes Iria,  as  well  as  Dertona,  in  the  territory  of 
the  Taorini ;  but  this  would  seem  to  be  certainly  a 
mistake:  that  people  coald  never  have  extended  so 
fiir  to  the  eastward.  An  inscription  (of  which  the 
reading  is,  however,  a  matter  of  controversy)  has 
"  Coloiiiae  Foro  Juli  Iriensinm,"  from  which  it  would 
seem  that  Iria,  as  well  as  the  neighbouring  Dertona, 
became  a  colony  after  the  death  of  Caesar,  and  ob- 
tained the  name  of  Forum  Julii;  but  this  is  veiy 
donbtfni.  No  other  trace  is  foond  either  of  the  name 
or  the  colony.  (Mafiei, Iftu.  Vtr.  p.  371. 4;  Hurat. 
Inscr.  p.  U08.  4;  OrelL  Inter.  73.)        [E.  H.  B.] 

IRINE,  an  island  in  the  Aigolic  gulf,  supposed  by 
Leake  to  be  Tptili,  (Plin.  iv.  12.  s.  19  ;  Leake, 
Pehp<mme$iaca,  p.  294.) 

IBINUS  SINUS.    [Cajtthi  Sinus.] 

IBIPPO,  a  town  of  Hispania  Baetica  (PUn.  iii.  1. 
s.  3),  which  Ukert  supposes  to  have  been  sitnated 
in  the  Sierra  de  Honda,  near  Zara  or  PmaL  (Flo- 
rez, Etp.  S.  vol.  xii.  p.  303  ;  Coins,  ap.  Florez,  ifed. 
vol.  ii.  p.  474,  vol.  iii.  p.  85 ;  Mionnet,  voL  i.  p.  56, 
Snppl.  voL  i.  p.  1 13 ;  Sestini,  Jfed  /sp.  p.  6 1  ; 
Ukert,  vol.  it  pt.  1.  p.  358.)  [P.  S.] 

IRIS  (i'lpit:  KasaJmak'),  a  considerable  river  of 
Pontus,  whidi  has  its  sources  in  the  heights  of  Anti- 
taurns  in  the  south  of  Pontus.  It  flows  at  first  in 
a  north-western  direction,  until  reaching  Comana 
it  takes  a  westem  turn:  it  thus  passes  by  the 
towns  of  Mesyla  and  Gaziura.  A  little  above  Ami- 
8U8  it  receives  the  Scylax,  and  turns  eastward;  near 
Eupatoria  the  Lycus  empties  itself  into  it.  After 
this  it  flows  due  north,  and,  traversing  the  pUin  of 
Tbemiscyra,  it  empties  itself  into  the  Euxine  by  four 
mouths,  the  westernmost  of  which  is  the  most  impor- 
tant. (Strab.  xii.  p.  556.)  The  Iris  is  smaller  than 
the  Halys  (ApoUon.  Rhod.  ii.  368),  but  still  a  consi- 
derable river,  flowing  through  a  vast  ex  tent  of  country, 
and,  according  to  Xenophon  {Anab.  v.  6.  §  3),  was 
three  plethra  in  breadth.  (Comp.  Strab.  i.  p.  52,  xii. 
547;  Scykx,  p.  32;  Ptol.  v.  6.  §  2;  Xenoph.  v.  6. 
§  9,  vi.  2.  §  I ;  ApoUon.  Rhod.  ii.  965;  Dionys.  Per. 
783;  PUn.  vi.  3,  4.)    The  part  near  its  mouth  is 
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mm  called  TaMor  Tdta  Irmak.  (Hamiltan,  JU- 
»nrdie$,  nA.  i.  p.  34a)  [L.  S.] 

IBia     [Iesicb.] 

ISUS  or  IRA  (flpot  or  V0<  >  t<nra  of  ^1>8,  of 
nneertain  iit«.    (StejdL  B.  t.  m.  ;  Ljroophr.  903.) 

IS  (If,  Herod,  i.  179),  a  town  of  Mewpatainu, 
eight  days'  joarney  N.  irf'  Babjlon,  situated,  acoord- 
iag  to  Hendotos,  on  a  stnam  of  the  same  name, 
wUeh  broD^it  down  the  bitomen  which  was  need  in 
tho  coastmotion  of  the  walls  of  BabjbHi.  There  is 
BO  reasoD  to  doubt  that  it  is  lepreeented  bj  the 
modem  BiL  There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  river 
at  present  at  Hit,  bat  a  small  stream  may  hare  been 
eaJly  blocked  np  by  the  sand  of  ages.  There  are 
still  bitomen  spings  in  the  neighboarhood  of  this 
place.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  the  'li<unniaa- 
«oAit  oi  Indoros  (p^  5)  refers  to  the  same  town. 
(Bitter,  ErdOamde,  toL  iL  p.  148;  Bennell,  Gtogr. 
»f  Herod.  ^  552.)  [V.] 

ISACA,  in  Britain,  a  river  mentioned  by  Ptolemy 
(a.  3.  §  4)  as  lying  west  of  the  aUOa.  of  (Ae  To- 
mmnu  (T'oaor).  In  the  Monnmenta  Britannica, 
Isacae  osda  are  identified  with  Weymouth,  and  also 
with  JSxmoutk;  most  probably  the  latter,  name  for 
name,  as  well  as  place  for  place.  In  the  Geographer 
of  Bavenna  the  form  is  Isca,  which  is  preferable. 
[IscA.]  [B.  G.  L.]. 

ISADICI  (EiirJtSiKoi),  a  P»I^e  vhom  Strabo 
(xL  p.  506)  coa;des  with  the  Troglodytae  and  other 
tribes  of  the  Cancasns.  The  name  may  imply  some 
HeUeoic  &ncy  about  savage  justice  and  virtue. 
(Comp.  Graskoid,  ad  loc}  [E.  B.  J.] 

ISAHNinU,  in  Ireland,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy 
(ii.  2.  §  8)  as  a  promontory  north  of  the  Bubinda 
(river  Boyne)  =si  St.  Joka't  Foreland,  Clogher  Head, 
Dmang  Pomt,  Ballathan  Point  (?).       [R.  G.  L.] 

ISANNAVATIA.  in  Britain,  mentioned  in  the 
6th  Itaneniy  as  lying  between  Lactodomm  and 
TripoDtiom.  It  is  a  name  of  some  difficulty,  since 
neither  of  the  [daces  on  each  side  of  it  has  been 
identified.  (See  er.)  In  the  Geographer  of  Ba- 
venna we  find  a  Bannovallum,  and  in  the  8th  Itine- 
ruy  a  Bamiovantom.  Probably  these  two  names 
are  identicaL  At  any  rate,  Bannovaotum  =>  Isanna- 
vatia,  since  each  is  28  miles  from  Magiovinium. 
Thus,  in  the  6th  Itinerary,  we  have: — 
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Uagiovinio 

It  P. 

Lactodoro^ 

-    iri. 

Isannavatift       — 

.    xii-^TTviii 

And  in  the  8th:— 

M.P. 

Bannavanto 

Uagiovinio 

-    zzviiL 

It  b  only  safB  to  say  thatlsannavaUa  was  a  town  in 
tlw  aoiUhem  part  cf  Northamptonshire,  probably 
Daeentry.  The  Itinerary  in  which  it  occurs  has 
only  two  names  beyond  doubt,  vis.  Verulamium  and 
liadnm  (St.  Alban'i  and  Ltneobi).  J)aventrs,  how- 
ever, is  Horsley's  identification.  In  more  than  one 
map  of  Boman  Britain,  Bannovallum  is  jdaced  in 
Lincdnsbire.'  This  is  because  it  is,  in  the  &st  place, 
•eparated  from  Bannovantnm,  and  then  fixed  on  the 
river  Bm,  a  Lincolnshire  river.  This  is  the  meaning 
itBoraeaitle  bangtgiveo^  as  its  equivalent.  The 
^aagt,  however,  luid  fthe  lassnmption,  are  equally 
patoitons.  [B.  G.  L.} 

rSARA,  the  river.     I.  [Ihsula.] 

2.  The  laars,  which  was  a  branch  of  the  Seqnana, 
bails  name  preserved  in  the  Celtic  name  of  a  place 
ijp  was  on  i^  named  Briva  Isanie.  [Bbtva 
l^iE.]  The  Celtic  element  /*  has  become  Oiie, 
IK  modern  name  of  the  river,  which  is  tbS  i^me 
ro/.  n. 


word  SI  the  English  Oiue.  lyAnvnie  say«  thai  the 
name  Isara  in  the  middle  ages  became  Etta  or  Aetia. 
Vibios  Sequester  mentions  a  river  Esia  which  flows 
into  the  Sequana;  bnt  D'Anville  suspects  the  passage 
to  be  an  interpolatim,  though  it  is  impossible  to 
judge  what  is  interpolation  in  such  a  strange  book  as 
Vibius  Sequester.  Oberlin,  the  editor  of  Vibins 
Sequester,  maintains  the  passage  to  be  genuine  (pw 
110).  [G.  L.] 

3.    [LUBA.] 

ISARCI,  a  Bbaetian  tribe  dwelling  aboat  the 
month  of  the  river  laarus  (Plm.  iii.  24),  from  which 
it  appears  to  have  derived  its  name.         [L.  S.] 

ISABGUS.    [Ilabocs.] 

ISARUS  (^capos  :  the  Itar),  a  river  of  the 
Bhaetian  Alps,  flowing  from  an  Alpine  lake,  and  in 
a  southern  direction  until  it  joins  the  Atbeeis  near 
Pons  Drusi.  (Strab.  iv.  p.  207,  where  the  laapos 
(or  a)  is  said  to  receive  the  Atagis  (Atheds) ;  either 
a  mistake  of  Strabo  himself,  or  by  a  transcriber 
transposing  the  names.    Comp.  Ilabu^)      [L.  S.] 

ISAURA  (rii  'laaupa:  Eth.  'laiaipti!'),  the  ca- 
]»tal  of  Isauiia,  situated  in  the  soatb-west  of  the 
country;  it  was  a  wealthy,  populous,  and  well-forti- 
fied city  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Taurus.  Of  its  earlier 
histoiT  nothing  is  known ;  but  we  leain  from  Dio- 
dorus  (xviii.  22)  that  when  it  was  besieged  by  Per- 
diocas,  and  the  inhabitants  were  no  longer  able  to 
hold  ODt,  they  set  fire  to  the  city,  and  destroyed 
themselves  with  all  they  possessed.  Large  qnantities 
of  molten  gold  were  found  afterwards  by  the  Mace- 
donians among  the  ashes  and  ruins.  The  town  was 
rebuilt,  but  was  destroyed  a  second  time  by  the  Ro- 
man Servilinj  luuricns,  and  thenceforth  it  remained 
a  heap  of  ruins.  Strabo  (xii.  p.  568)  states  that 
the  place  was  ceded  by  the  R(Hnans  to  Amyntas  of 
Galatia,  who  built  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  ancient 
city  a  new  one  in  the  neighbourhood,  which  he  sur- 
rounded with  a  wall;  but  he  did  not  live  to  complete 
the  work.  In  the  third  century  of  our  aera  Isaura 
was  the  residence  of  the  rival  emperor  Trebellianas 
(TrebeU.  PoU.  XXX.  Tyran.  25);  but  in  the  Ume 
of  Ammianns  Marcellinus  (xiv.  8)  nearly  all  traces 
cf  its  former  magnificence  had  vanished.  At  a  later 
period  it  is  still  roentimed,  under  the  name  Isaoro- 
polls,  as  a  town  in  the  province  of  Lycaonia.  (Hierocl. 
p.  675 ;  ConciL  ChakeJ.  p.  673 ;  comp.  Strab.  xiv. 
p.  665;  FtoLv.  4.  §12;  Steph.  B.  (.v.;  Plin.  v. 
27.)  Of  Old  Isanra  no  rains  appear  to  be  foand, 
though  D'Anville  and  others  have  identified  it  with 
the  modem  Bet  Sheher;  they  also  believe  that  StXdi 
Sheher  occujues  the  site  of  Mew  Isanra,  while  some 
travellers  regard  SerH  Serai  aa  the  rqresentative 
of  New  Isaura;  but  Hamilton  (Researches,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  330,  foil.)  has  given  good  reasons  for  thinking 
that  certain  ruins,  among  which  an  the  remains  of 
a  triumphal  arch  of  the  emperor  Hadrian  and  a  gate- 
way, on  a  hill  near  the  village  of  Olou  Boimar  mark 
the  site  of  New  Isaura.  The  walls  of  the  city  can 
still  be  traced  all  arotmd  the  place.  The  Isaurians 
were  a  people  of  robbers,  and  the  site  of  their  city 
was  particolarly  favoorable  to  sach  a  mode  of  life. 
[ISAURIA.]  [L.  S.] 

ISAUlilA  (4  Ifftaipta),  a  district  in  Asia  Minor, 
bordering  in  the  east  on  Lycaonia,  in  the  north  on 
Phrygia,  in  the  west  on  Pisidia,  and  in  the  south  on 
Oilicia  and  Pamphylia.  Its  inhabitants,  liring  in  a 
wild  and  ragged  mountainous  country,  were  little 
known  to  the  civilised  nations  of  antiquity.  The 
country  contained  bnt  few  towns,  which  existed 
especially   in  the  northern  part,   which   was  less 
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inoonUlnoai,  tiioagh  the  capital,  Isann,  mi  in 
the  aouth.  Stnho,  in  a  somewhat  obacnre  pai- 
uge  (xii.  p.  S68),  aeems  to  diitingnieh  between 
'Iravpla,  the  norUiem  part,  and  'laavpiicfi,  the 
Boathem  and  less  known  put,  which  he  regards 
as  belongiing  to  Lf  caonia.  Later  writers,  tm,  d»- 
signate  bj  the  name  Isanria  only  the  northera  part 
of  the  ooontry,  and  take  no  notice  of  the  soath, 
which  was  to  them  almost  a  terra  incognita.  The 
inhabitants  of  that  secluded  moontainoos  region  of 
Asia,  the  Isauri  or  Isaurica  gens,  appear  to  have 
been  a  kindred  race  of  the  Pisidiiuu.  Their  prin- 
cipal means  of  living  were  derived  from  plunder  and 
rapine;  from  their  mountain  fastiK&ses  Uiej  used  to 
descend  into  the  plains,  and  to  ravage  and  plonder 
wherever  they  coiUd  overcame  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Talleys  in  Cilicia,  Fhrygia,  and  Pisidia.  Theee 
maranding  habits  rendered  the  Isanrians,  who  also 
took  part  in  the  piracy  of  the  Cilicians,  so  dangeroos 
to  the  neighbonring  countries  that,  in  B.  o.  78,  the 
Bomans  sent  against  them  an  army  under  P.  Servi- 
lios,  who,  after  several  dangerous  campaigns,  suc- 
ceeded in  conquering  most  of  their  strongholds  and 
reducing  them  to  sabmission,  in  consequence  of 
which  he  received  the  surname  of  Jssnricus.  (Strab. 
l.e.;  Diod.  Sic  zviil  22 ;  Zosim.  v.  25;  Mela,  i.  2; 
Plin.  T.  23;  Entrop.  vi.  3;  Liv.  Epit.  93  ;  Ken 
Cass.  xlv.  16;  Flon  iu.  6;  Ptol.  t.  4.  §  12;  Oros. 
V.  23;  Amm.  Marc  xiv.  2,  xxv.  9.)  The  Isanrians 
after  this  were  quite  distinct  from  the  Lycaonians, 
for  Cicero  (ad  Ati.  y.  21 ;  comp.  ad  Fata.  xv.  2) 
distinguishes  between  the  Forum  Lycaoninm  and 
the  bauricom.  But  notwithstanding  the  severe 
measures  of  Servilins,  who  had  destroyed  their 
strongholds,  and  even  their  capital  of  Isanra,  they 
subsequently  continued  to  infest  their  neighbonrs, 
which  induced  the  tefararch  Amyntas  to  attempt 
their  extirpati<m ;  but  he  did  not  succeed,  and  lost 
his  i\h  in  the  attempt  Although  the  glorious  vic- 
tory of  Pompey  over  the  pirates  had  put  an  end  to 
such  practices  at  sea,  the  Isanrians,  who  in  the 
midst  of  the  possessions  of  Borne  maintained  their 
independence,  continued  their  predatory  excursions, 
and  de6ed  the  power  of  Home ;  and  the  Bomgns,  un- 
able to  protect  their  subjects  against  the  bold  moun- 
taineers in  any  other  way,  endeavoured  to  check 
them  by  snrronnding  their  conntiy  with  a  ring  of 
fortresses.  (Treb.  Poll.  XXX.  Tyr.  25.)  In  this, 
however,  the  Bomans  succeeded  but  imperfectly,  for 
the  Isanrians  frequently  broke  through  the  sur- 
rounding line  of  fortifications;  and  their  successes 
emboldened  them  so  much  that,  in  the  third  century 
of  oar  ae^they  united  themselves  with  their  kins- 
men, the  Cilidans,  into  one  nation.  From  that 
time  the  inhabitants  of  the  highlands  of  CiBcia  also 
are  comprised  under  the  name  of  Isauri,  and  the 
two,  united,  nndertook  expeditions  on  a  very  large 
scale.  The  strongest  and  most^ourishing  cities 
were  attacked  and  plundered  by  aem,  and  they  j|^- 
malned  the  terror  rf  the  surronn^ng  nations. 'in 
the  third  century,  Trdwllianus,  a^ief  of  the  CilK^ 
Isanrians,  even  assumed  the  tffle  and  dignity  iif 
Boman  emperor.  The  Eomans,yndeed,  conquered 
and  put  him  to  death ;  but  were  unable  to  reduce 
the  Isanrians.  The  emperor  ^^bus,  for  a  time, 
Bucceeided  in  reducing  them  to  slihmission ;  but  they 
soon  sHook  off  the  yoke.  (Vopisi.  iVoi.  16;  Zosim. 
i.  69,  Tb.)  To  the  Greek  emperors  they  were  par- 
ticuhtrly  formidable,  for  whole  armies  aro  said  to 
have  been  cut  to  pieces  and  destroyed  by  them. 
(Suid.  s.  V.  Vpi'ixios  and  'ttodxKuos  ;  Philoetorg. 
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Hilt  Ecdet.  xi.  8.)  Once  the  Inbijani  even  had 
the  hiHioar  of  giving  an  empow  to  the  East  in  the 
person  of  Zeno,  sumamed  the  Isantian;  but  th^ 
were  subsequently  much  reduced  by  the  emperor 
Ansstasius,  so  tiiat  in  the  time  of  Justinian  they  had 
ceased  to  be  formidable.  (Comp.  Gibbon,  But  of 
the  Deolate,  4c.,  chap,  xl.)  The  Isanrians  are  de- 
scribed as  an  ngly  race,  of  k)W  stature,  and  badly 
armed;  in  the  open  field  they  were  bad  soldiers,  but 
as  hardened  mountaineers  they  were  irresistible  in 
what  is  called  guerilla  warfare.  Their  coantty, 
though  for  the  most  part  enniisting  of  rugged  moun- 
tains, was  not  altogether  barren,  and  the  vine  was 
cultivated  to  a  considecable  extent.  (Amm.  Mare, 
xiv.  8.)  Traditions  originating  in  the  fitvoniite  pur- 
suits of  the  imdent  Israrians  are  still  CDnent  among 
the  present  inhabitants  of  the  country,  and  an  inte- 
resting specimen  is  related  in  Hamilton's  Saearcha, 
voL  ii.  p.  331.  [L.  S.] 

ISCA,  the  name  of  two  towns  m  Britain.  The 
criticism  of  certain  difficulties  connected  with  their 
identification  is  given  under  MoRiDUXnit.  Here  it 
is  assumed  that  one  is  Exeter,  the  other  Caerleon- 
on-Uek. 

1.  IsCAssfx-eter,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (ii.  3. 
§30).  In  the  12th  and  15th  Itineraries  this  appears 
as  Isca  Dumnoniomm,  15  miles  from  Muridnnum. 
The  word  Dumnoniorum  shows  that  DevotuMn  is 
the  county  in  which  it  is  to  be  sought.  Name  for 
name,  Etxtei  suggests  itself.  Nevertheless,  Horsley 
gives  Uxela  as  the  Boman  name  for  Exeter,  and 
placed  Itca  D.  at  Chiielboro',  After  remarking  on 
Isaca,  that "  it  is  universally  sopposed  to  be  the  river 
Exe  in  Devonshire,"  and  that  "  Isacae  ostia  must, 
therefore,  be  Exmoiuh,"  he  adds,  "  Isca  Dumnonio- 
mm has  been  universally  taken  for  Exeter ;  I  hare 
placed  it  near  Chuelboro'  and  South  Petherlan,  near 
the  borders  of  Somersetshire"  (p.  371).  His  ob- 
jections (p.  462)  lie  in  the  difficulty  of  fixing  Mu- 
ridunum  (;.  v.) ;  but,  beyond  this,  he  oonaders 
himself  free  to  claim  Uxela  (;.  v.)  as  Exeter.  For 
considering  Isca  Dumnoniorum  to  be  Exeter,  be  sees 
no  better  reascai  than  "  general  opinion  and  some 
seeming  affinity  of  names."  Yet  the  "  affinity  of 
names "  has  been  laid  great  stress  on  in  the  case  of 
Isacae  ostia.  1'he  Isca  of  Ptolemy  must  be  about  20 
or  30  miles  north-east  of  the  mouth  of  the  Exe, "  on 
which  river  Exeter  stands.  This  reaches  to  the  Ax." 
Hence  he  suggests  Ilchetier  as  Isca  Dumn. ;  but,  as  he 
admits  that  that  town  has  a  claim  to  be  considered 
Ischalis  (g.  c),  he  also  admits  that  some  of  th« 
localities  about  H<arg>den  Hill  (where  there  are  tha 
remains  of  a  Boman  camp).  South  Petherton  (where 
Boman  cofais  have  been  found),  and  ChiseBmro'  (not 
far  from  the  Axe'),  have  better  chums.  Hence,  in  his 
map,  Uxehm£ze<er,  and  Isca  X).  =  ChueB)oro'. 
Assuming  that  some,  if  not  all,  these  difficulties 
are  exphuned  under  TTxbla  and  MvBmviinH,  the 
positive  evidence  in  favour  of  Exeter  is  something 
more  than  mere  opinion  and  similarity  of  name. 

(1)  The  form  Isca  is  nearer  to  Ex  than  Ax,  and 
that  Isaca  csfxe  is  admitted.  The  Ux-  in  Ux-ei» 
may  better =ila. 

(2)  There  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  other  Iscacs 
Caerleon-on-  Vik.  Now,  Bi^er  Hoveden,  who  wrote 
whilst  the  Cornish  was  a  spoken  language,  states 
that  tlie  name  of  Exeter  was  the  same  as  that  of 
Caerleon,  in  British,  i.  e.  Caermitc  s=  civitas  a<|uae. 

(3)  The  statement  of  Horsley,  that  "  he  could 
never  hear  of  any  military  way  leading  to  or  fixim  " 
Exeter,  misleads.    In  Polwhele  (p.  182)  we  have  a 
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BOit  dfaimet  notice  cf  the  ned  £ram  Seetoo,  and, 
line  milea  fion  Ezatar,  the  loeslitj  callad  Slntt-iiKf 
Heed;  the neinejh oat «- read  (tatomof  tkrougha 
Ian  or  tHlagi)  bong  strong  erideoce  of  the  ynj 
bong  Bomen.  Ti— ilettid  feTtmenti  and  the  foon- 
ditiaiH  of  Boman  walk  hare  been  found  at  Exeter, 
as  mU  at  other  nmains,  ahowing  that  it  was  not 
oB^f  a  Boman  town,  bo^  a  Boman  town  of  bn- 
piiaaoe,  as  it  cwitiTin<y<  to  be  in  the  Sazoa  times, 
and  as  it  had  frobaUy  been  in  the  Britiah. 

2.  IscA  LEOtosa— CatrieoH-om-Utk,  is  men- 
tiwed  in  the  19th  Itineraiy,  L  e.  m  ttie  one  when 
fact  Dnnmonkarmn  oocnn.  The  oolj  town  given 
b/  Ptolonjr  to  the  Silnree,  the  popnlatioa  of  the  parts 
to  which  Isca  ^nometiiw  culed  bj  later  writen 
betSSnram)  belongs,  is  Bnlfawnm.  ThisssBnr. 
nam  of  the  Itinerarf,  8  Bcman  milea  from  laca 
(••UA,  aboot  6  English  miles  from  Coarfaon.) 
Hence,  bca  ma7  have  been  a  miltaiy  statioD  of 
coBftiatiTd;  racent  datei  Bnt  then  ia  a  fur- 
ther oompUoatian.  It  la  the  Deroothin  Ism  to 
which  Ptokn^'  givee  the  Seoond  Legion  (Arylw 
tenipa  Xita^rii).  *  This,"  remaiks  Horsley  (and, 
priiais,  with  truth),  co  the  part  of  Ptolemy,  is, 
"is  my  ojiinioii,  the  only  maniAat  and  matoial 
error  committed  by  him  in  this  part  of  England" 

Agaio:  teranal  inscripticos  fion  the  WM  (per 
Uuam  VaBi)  stxMr  that,  when  that  was  built,  the 
•eeood  Le^oo  was  on  the  Seottisfa  bimier,  taking 
part  in  the  work ;  the  preriooa  history  of  the  legion 
leiiig,  that  it  cams  into  Britain  under  the  reign  of 
daodim,  eommanded  by  Vespasian.  (Tac  BtMt. 
B.tL)  On  the  other  hand,  an  inscription  men- 
tioied  by  Horsley,  but  now  lost  (p.  78),  indicates 
their  {naenoe  at  Caerieim  in  the  time  of  Serenu. 
M  the  Itinerary  places  them  there  also,  we  must 
•oppose  that  this  was  their  quarters  until  the  times 
sppnadiiag  the  eracoatioa  of  Britaia  When  the 
Ifttitia  was  made,  they  were  at  Batnpiae  {Sick- 

honf):  PBASPOnTUS   UOIOBIS  U.  ADOU8T.  RO- 

The  Bonan  remains  found  at  CaerleoH  an  con- 
Bdeisbfe.  A  late  axcaTatioo  for  the  parts  about  the 
Cbi<fe  ifomid  gava  the  nmains  of  a  Boman  villa, 
sloog  with  those  of  a  medieval  castle,  built,  to  a  great 
cxtsot,  out  cf  the  materials  of  the  former.  In  some 
CMee  the  stucco  feeeired  its  colour.  There  wss 
shendsnoe  of  pottoiy, — Samian  wars,  ornamented 
«sh  fignres  of  wmhatsnt  gladiators,  keys,  bowb, 
tram  omamtsits,  and  implemeots.  At  Pil  Back, 
sear  Cterieo»,  teaselated  pavemeots  have  been  found, 
•kng  with  tiie  foUowii^  inacription: — DHa  XA- 

■DVa  TADIA  VXtliATIVa  .  TIXTT  AmOS  SEXA- 
ttlXTA  QTniQTB  ■    KT  TADITS  KXUPBBTVS  nUTS 

Tnrt  Aaxos  tbioibta  BErrxK  .  DBrvmra  (no) 
nrsDrnom  oebmabica  .  taoia  szctkbata 

nUA    XATRI     KT     PATSI     PHaaUA     ntOTB    TV- 

XVLTM  PATBI8  PosvR.  Othere,  cf  kss  length,  to 
the  number  of  twen^,  have  abo  been  found  in  the 
ae^faboacbood.  (See  Ardkieologia  CemirmtU; 
Jtemct  of  BritiA  Archaeological  A$toeiati(m 
(fsen'si);  and  DeUmitatiimi  of  Koaun  Antiguitiei 
fiimiatCaerle(m,J.lciLee.)  [B.O.L.] 

ISCA,  river.    [Lsaca.] 

ISOADIA  (EuracaSiaX  >  ^"^  m  the  W.  of  Bae- 
tiea,  between  the  Baetis  and  the  Anas,  not  far  from 
Taeci.  (Appian,  Hiip.  68.)  [P.  S.] 

ISCHALIS,  in  Britain,  mentioned  by  Ptoletny 
(i.  3.  $  S8)  aa  one  of  the  towna  of  the  Belgae,  Bath 
asd  Wmdiafer  CTSora  Oep/uE,  or  Aquae  Solis,  and 
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Venta)  being  the  ether  two;  idesitifled,  in  the  Mcna- 
menta  Britannica,  with  Ilchater.  [Isca  Duioio- 
moMTM.]  [a  G.  L.] 

ISCHOTOLIS  {ItrxhcoKts),  a  small  town  on  the 
coast  of  Pcntns  near  Phamacia,  was  in  ruins  even 
in  the  time  of  Strabo  (xii  p^  548),  bnt  is  still 
noticed  by  Ptolemy  (v.  S.  §  5).  [L.  &] 

ISUCO'BUH  POBTUS  ('Imaiwr  A«i4>>,  Anian, 
Peripl.  p.  SI,  .i4iiofi.  PerifL  p.  9),  aharbonr  on  the 
Enxine  sea,  380  stadia  Stwa  tiie  ishmd  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Boiystbeaes,  and  1200  stadia  from  the  Pailon 
(JSaSna)  month  tS  the  Danube.  (Arrian,  I.  e.)  It 
has  beat  identified  by  Bennell  {Coa^.  Gtog.  voL  iL 
p.  380)  with  Odeua.  There  is  some  difficulty  in 
ac|]iistmg  the  diecnpandea  in  detail;  but  the  aggre- 
gate distance  appears  to  be  clearly  enough  nude 
out.  Thas,ftDmtheis]and  to  Odessus  Arrian  allows 
a  distance  of  80  stadia,  and  from  Odessus  to  the 
port  of  the  Istiiaia  (lorpuowr  Xi/tttr)  SJO  stadia, 
and  theaee  to  that  of  the  Isiad  SO  stadia.  The 
ODBUOsCOSqtrr^)  of  Arrian  (for  be  pUcesOdessna 
at  Fonso)  is  probably  a  folse  reading,  sod  is  the 
same  as  the  OuDnus  ('Optqa^)  of  Ptolemy  (iii.  5. 
§  29)  and  Pliny  (iv.  12),  situated  npoa  the  river 
AxiAca,  or  the  modem  TtUgul,  a  large  estuary 
which  receivee  a  river  of  the  same  name.  As  the 
interval  in  Arrian  between  Odeeens  (Onlanit)  and 
the  ialaid  is  too  short,  so  the  next  is  too  large;  bnt 
the  eiTon  batance  eoe  another,  and  the  haHionr  of 
the  Istad  agrees  with  that  of  Odeta  within  three 
quarteia  of  a  mile ;  the  port  of  the  Istrians  mar 
have  lain  to  the  N.  of  the  bay  of  Odeass.  [E.  B.  J.J 

ISIDIS  OPPIDUU  (Plin.  t.  10.  s.  11).  Near  the 
dly  of  Bnsiris,  in  ths  Aegyptian  Delta,  was  situated 
a  splendid  temple  of  Isis,  around  whidi,  besides  the 
ordinary  dwellings  of  the  priests  within  the  sarred 
precincts,  gradually  clustered  a  Urge  and  flourishing 
village,  inhabited  by  the  artisais  and  husbandmen 
who  supplied  the  wants  or  tilled  the  lands  of  the 
inmates  of  the  temple.  These  buildings  formed 
probably  the  hamlet  at  town  of  Isis  mentioned  by 
Pliny.  The  modem  vilh^  of  Bakhegt.  N.  of  the 
ancient  city  of  Bnsiris.  is  supposed  to  cover  the 
ruins  of  the  Templnm  Isidis.  (Pocooke,  TnmU  m 
Hie  Eait,  vol.  i.  p.  34;  llinutoi,  p.  304.)  [Bo  ■ 
anas.]  [W.  B.  D.] 

ISIMISCA,  a  place  in  Bhaetia  Secunda,  on  the 
ancient  road  between  AvgAurg  and  SaMmrg.  (/Cm. 
Ant  pp.  ^8,  251,  257  ;  Tak  Pmt,  where  it  is 
ealled  Isonisca.)  It  is  identified  by  some  with  Iten, 
andbyothenwithapkcanearfej^sKfe);^    [L.^] 

ISIONDA  QUriSrta),  a  town  m  the  south-west 
cf  Pisidia,  a  few  miles  to  the  north-west  of  Ter- 
meeeus.  (Polyb.  Eac.  de  Leg.  31 ;  Liv.  zzxviii.  1 5.) 
Strabo  (ziL  p.  570),  in  enumerating  the  Pisidian 
towns,  mentions  oos  which  he  calla  Snda,  a  name 
whicbaomeediton  believe  to  be  a  ccrrapt  reading  fon 
IriaDda;  bnt,  as  there  existed  a  town  of  the  name  of 
Sinda  near  Cibyra  in  Keidian  Phiygia,  it  would  be 
hatardons  to  decide  anjrthing.  (See  Kramer's  note 
on  Strsb.  I.  e.)  Sir  C.  Fellowes  {Atia  Minor,  p. 
194)  ibund  extensiTe  remains  cf  an  ancient  town  on 
the  top  and  side  of  one  of  the  many  isolated  bills  of 
die  district,  which  he  snt^oses  to  be  the  mine  cf 
Uooda,  bnt  he  does  not  mention  any  coins  or  in- 
scriptions in  support  of  his  conjecture.       [L.  S.] 

ISIS  (i  liru),  a  navigable  river  on  the  east  coast 
cf  the  Enxine  between  the  Acinssis  and  Mogms, 
from  each  of  which  its  distance  amounted  to  90 
stadia,  while  its  month  was  180  stadia  sooth  of  that 
of  the  Pbasis.  (Airian,  PsripiL  p.  7  ;  Plin.  vi.  4{ 
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SejiMX,  p.  S2,  wliera  the  common  ret^nglpit  has 
been  corrected  by  Gail.)  This  riyer  is  believed  to 
be  the  modem  Tthorok.  [L.  S.} 

I'SIUM  (lain,  /tw.  Antm,  p.  167  i  Isni,  Not. 
Imp.),  was  a  fort  situated  on  the  bordsn  of  th« 
Thebaid  and  Heptanomis  in  Egypt,  in  lat.  27°  5'  N., 
and  on  the  eastern  bank  of  tbo  Nile.  Isium  was 
abont  20  miles  SE.  from  the  castle  of  Hienuxm,  and 
nearly  24  miles  NE.  from  that  of  Mathis.  Under 
the  Roman  empire  a  troop  of  BriUsh  infimtry  (ala 
Britonum)  was  stationed  there.  [W.  B.  D.I 

ISIUS  MONS  (ri  'lamr  tpos,  Ptol.  ir.  7.  §  5),  a 
mooatain,  or  rather  a  ridge  of  highlands  rising  gia- 
doally  on  its  western  side,  but  steep  and  escarped 
towards  the  east,  on  the  coast  of  Aethiopia,  and  in 
the  Regio  Troglodytica.  -  It ,  was  seated  in  lat.  20° 
1'  N.,  a  litUe  to  the  southward  of  the  headland  Mne- 
mium  Qiirniuiov  lucpo*,  PtoL  ir.  5.  §  7),  and  SW. 
of  Berenice  and  the  Siaat  Immondus  {Foul  Bag). 
Mons  Isins  answers  to  the  modem  Sas-et-Duxter. 
Strabo,  indeed  (xviL  p.  770),  places  this  eminence 
fiirther  to  the  south,  and  says  that  it  was  so  called 
from  a  temide  of  Isis  near  its  sommiL  [W.  B.  D.] 
ISHASIS  {lo-ftapls  Xt/urq),  a  small  lake  on  the 
south  coast  of  Thrace,  alittle  to  the  east  of  Maronea. 
(Herod.  TiL  169;  Steph.  B. ». ti. 'lo/iopot.)  On  its 
eastern  side  rises  Mt.  Ismanis.  -  [Isharus.]  [L.  S.] 
rSUARUS  Clo-^opos),  a  mountain  rising  on  the 
east  of  Uke  Ismaris,  on  the  south  coast  of  Thrace 
(Virg.  £eL  vt  30,  Georg.  U.  37  ;  Propert  ii.  13. 
S.  iii.  12.  25  ;  Lucret  t.  31,  where  it  is  called  Is- 
mara,  as  in  Virg.  Ae».  z.  351.)  Homer  {Od.  ix. 
40, 198)  speaks  ol  Ismaius  as  a  town  of  the  Cicones, 
on  or  at  the  ibot  of  the  mountain.  (Comp.  Marc. 
Heracl.  28.)  The  name  of  the  town  also  appears  in 
the  form  Ismaron.  (Plin.  ir.  18.)  The  district  abont 
Ismanis  produced  wins  which  was  highly  esteemed. 
(Athen.  L  p.  30:  O.  Met.  ix.  641;  Steph.  B. 
;.r.)  [L.S.] 

ISMETTOS.    [Thbbab.] 
ISONDAE  QliT6rSm,  Ptol.  t.  9.  §  23),  a  people 
whose  position  moat  be  sought  for  In  the  valley  of 
the  river  Terei  or  Kama,  in  Ltsgitl^  to  the  W.  of 
the.'Caspian.  [E.  B.  J.] 

.  •  ISPi'NDM.  [CAKPKTiUn.] 
ISRAEL.  [PALAsarrraA.] 
ISSA  ('I<rin,  Ptol.  ii.  16.  §  14;  Agathem.  i.  5; 
Pomp.  Mela,  ii.  7.  §  13;  Plin.  iii  26;  Steph.  B.; 
Ilin.  Anton.;  Petit  TiA.;  Isia,  Geog.  Rav.;  'Iqt, 
Const  Porph.  de  Adm.  Imp.  36 :  Eth.  and  A^^. 
'I(r<r«vi,  Issaeus,  lasenais,  Issaicns:  Liua),  one  of 
the  meet  well  known  of  the  islands  in  the  Adriatic, 
oGT  the  coast  of  Libnmia.  (Strab.  vU.  p.  315.)  It 
ia  mentioned  by  Scybtx  (p.  8)  as  a  Grecian  colony, 
which,  according  to  Scymnus  of  Chios  (1.  412),  was 
sent  from  Syracnse.  Diodoms  (xv.  13)  relates  that 
in  B.  c.  3S7  Dionysius  the  elder,  in  his  attempts  to 
secure  to  himself  the  sovereignty  of  the  Adriatic, 
assisted  the  Parians  in  founding  colonies  at  Issa  and 
Pharos.  The  isUnd  was  besieged  by  Agron,  king 
of  Illyria,  and  the  inhabitants  applied  to  Rome  for 
protection,  when  a  message  was  sent  by  the  Romans 
to  Agion,  requiring  him  to  desist  from  molesting  the 
friends  of  the  republic  In  the  mean  time,  B.  c.  232, 
Agron  died;  and  his  widow  Tenta,  having  succeeded 
t«  the  throne,  resolved  on  pressing  the  siege  of  Isea. 
The  Roman  envoys  reqoired  her  to  cease  from  hos- 
tilides,  wl^en,  in  defiance  of  the  Uw  of  nations,  she 
put  one  of  them  to  death.  This  brought  on  the  First 
Illyrian  War,  b.  c.  229 ;  one  of  the  consequences  of 
irhJch  was  the  liberation  of  Issa.  (Polyb.  ii.  8;  App. 


ISSEDONES. 
I^/r.  7.)  That  Issa  remwned  free  for  a  long  tinw 
is  provKl  by  its  coins,  which  also  show  that  the 
island  was  fiunoos  for  its  wine  (comp.  Athen.  L  p. 
22),  bearing,  as  they  do,  an  "  amphora"  on  one 
side,  and  on  the  other  a  vine  with  leaves.  (Eckhel, 
vol  ii.  p.  159.)  The  inhabitants  were  expert  sea- 
men, and  their  beaked  ships,  "  Lemhi  Issaici,"  ren- 
dered the  Romans  espacisl  service  in  the  war  with 
Philip  of  Maeedon.  (Liv.  xxxi.  45,  xxxviL  16, 
xlii.  48.)  They  were  exempted  from  the  payment 
of  tribute  (Liv.  xlv.  8),  and  were  reckoned  as  Roman 
citizens  (PUn.  m.  21).  In  the  time  of  Caesar  the 
chief  town  of  this  island  appears  to  have  been  vaj 
flourishing. 

The  island  now  called  LUia  rises  from  the  sea,  so 
that  it  ia  seen  at  a  considerable  distance;  it  has  two 
porta,  the  larger  one  on  the  NE.  side,  with  a  town 
of  the  same  name:  the  soil  is  barren,  and  wine  forms 
its  chief  produce.  Liua  is  memorable  in  modem 
times  for  the  victory  obtained  by  Sir  W.  Haste  over 
the  French  squadron  in  1811.  (Sir  G.  Wilkinson, 
Oalmatia  and  Montenegro,  vol  L  p.  110 ;  Neige- 
baur,Z>ie«ud»iw«n»,  pp.  11&— 115.)      [E.  B.  J.] 


com  OP  ISSA. 

ISSA.    [Lesbos.] 

ISSACBAR.     [Paijieothta.] 

ISSE'DONES  (;i(T<nfi6v(t,  Steph.  B.  s.  v.  ;  in 
the  Roman  writers  tlie  nsoal  form  is  "  Esse- 
dones"),  a  people  living  to  the  E.  of  the  Argip- 
psei,  and  tbo  most  remote  of  the  tribes  of  Cen- 
tral Asia  with  whom  the  Hellenic  colonies  on 
the  Enzine  had  any  communication.-  The  name 
is  found  as  early  as  the  Spartan  Alcman,  B.  c.  67 1 
— 631,  who  calls  them  "Assedones"  (/V.  94, 
ed.  Welcker),  and  Hecataeos  (Fr.l68,  ed.  Kiaa- 
sen).  A  great  movement  among  the  nomad  tribes  of 
the  N.  had  taken  place  in  very  remote  times,  fol- 
lowing a  direction  from  NE.  to  SW. ;  Uie  Arimaspi 
had  driven  out  the  Issedonea  ftom  the  steppes  over 
which  they  wandered,  ai>d  they  in  turn  drove 
out  the  Scythians,  and  the  Scythians  the  Cim- 
merians. Traces  of  these  migrations  were  indicated 
in  the  poem  of  Aristeas  of  ProoonnesUs,  a  semi- 
mythical  personage,  whose  pilgrimage  to  the  Und  of 
the  Issedones  was  strangely  disfigured  after  his 
death  by  the  fables  of  the  Milesian  ccdonists.  (Herod, 
iv.  13.)  The  Issedones,  according  to  Herodotus  (ir. 
26),  have  a  cnstom,  wh«n  any  one  loses  his  &ther, 
for  the  kinsfolk  to  kill  a  certain  number  of  sheep, 
whose  flesh  Uiey  Itash  up  t(^ther  with  that  of  tho 
dead  man,  and  make  merry  over  it.  This  done, 
they  peel  and  clean  ont  his  skull,  which  after  it  has 
been  gilded  becomes  a  kind  of  idol  to  which  yearly 
sacrifices  are  offered.  In  all  other  respects  they  are 
a  righteous  people,  submitting  to  the  rule  of  women 
equally  with  that  of  men ;  in  other  words,  a  civilised 
people. 

Ueeren  (^Asiat.  Not.  vol.  ii.  p.  15,  trans.),  upon 
Dr.  Leyden's  authority  {Aaial.  Bet.  vol.  ix.  p.  202), 
illnstrates  this  way  of  carrying  out  the  duties  of 
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Eliil  piet7  hj  Uie  practice  of  the  Battaa  of  Sumatra. 
It  may  be  nmarked  tbat  a  aiinilar  story  is  tM  of 
the  iDdiao  Padaei.  (Herod.  iiL  99.)  Pomponius 
Mela  (ii.  1.  §  13)  sunply  copies  the  statement  of 
Qerodottu,  though  he  alters  it  so  far  as  to  assert 
tbat  the  Issedones  need  the  skall  as  a  drioUng  cap. 
The  name  occurs  more  than  once  in  Pliny  (iv.  26, 
TL  7, 19) ;  and  Ptdem/,  who  hat  a  tovn  Issedom 
m  Stfica  QUnrnUF,  -ri.  16.  §  7,  viiL  24.  §  5),  men- 
tions in  another  place  (viii.  24.  §  S)  the  Scythian 
IsMdm.  (Comp.  Steph.  B.  I.  v.;  Anun.  Marc  zsiiL 
6  §66. 

Von  HnmboUt  (Atk  CaUrale,  vol  i.  pp^  390 — 
412)  bas  shown  that,  if  the  relief  of  the  coontries 
between  the  Don  and  the  Irtg^  he  compared  with 
the  itineiaiy  traced  by  Uerodotns  from  the  Thys- 
Bgetae  to  the  Issedones,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
Father  of  Hijttoiy  was  aeqoainted  with  the  existence 
of  nat  plains  sepantii^  the  Ural  and  Altai,  chains 
which  modem  geographers  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
snitiiig  by  an  imaginary  range  passing  throngh  the 
steppe  of  the  Kirgki*.  This  roote  (Herod.  It.  23, 
24)  recognises  the  passage  of  the  UnU  from  W.  to , 
£.,  and  indicates  another  chain  more  to  the  E.  and 
mm  dented — that  of  the  Altai,  These  chiuns, 
it  b  true,  are  not  designated  by  any  special  names, 
but  Hendotos  was  not  aeqoainted  enn  in  Enrope 
with  the  names  of  the  Alps  and  Bhipaean  moon- 
taiis ;  and  a  oomporison  of  the  mder  in  which  the 
peoples  an  arranged,  as  well  as  the  relief  and  ds- 
tcripltoD  of  the  oonutiy,  shows  tiat  much  definite 
iifonnatiaa  had  been  already  attained.  Advancing 
frott  the  Pains  Maeotas,  which  was  snpposed  to  be  rf 
fa  hrgo-  dimensions  than  it  really  ia,  in  a  central 
dbwtian  towards  the  NE.,  the  firet  people  found 
eecapyiif  the  plains  ai«  the  "  Black-clothed"  Hk- 
uxcHLAKin,  then  the  Bdduo,  Thtbsaoetae, 
the  loBCAB  (who  ha-re  been  fidsely  identified  with 
the  Tnrla),  and  finally,  towards  the  £.,  a  colony 
of  Scythians,  who  had  separated  themselres  bom 
the  "  Royal  Scythians  "  (pnfaaps  to  barter  gold  and 
skins).  Here  the  plains  end,  and  the  givond  be- 
cones  broken  (MSilhis  Kol  Tfn)x«i)),  rising  into 
mountains,  at  the  foot  of  which  are  the  Aboippaei, 
who  have  been  identified  from  their  long  chins  and 
flat  noaes  with  the  Kalmncks  or  Mongolians  by 
liiofcubr,  BScUi,  and  others,  to  whom  rtference  is 
Bade  by  Mr.  Grote.  (Hut.  qf  Greece,  toL  iii.  p.  320.) 
This  identificatian  has  been  disputed  by  Humboldt 
(eompL  CoaaoM,  toL  L  p.  353  note,  440,  vol.  ii.  p.  141 
sole,  202,  trans-X  who  refers  these  tribes  to  the 
Pimah  stock,  «««nmipg  as  a  certain  fact,  on  evi- 
dence which  it  is  difficult  to  make  out,  that  the 
Mngolians  who  Uved  around  I^ie  Baikal  did  not 
Dove  into  Central  Asia  till  the  thirteenth  centoiy. 
Where  the  data  are  so  few,  for  the  hmgoage  (the 
irindple  upon  which  the  families  of  the  homan  race 
an  marked  off)  may  be  said  to  be  trnknown,  ethno- 
giaphic  analogiea  became  very  hazardous,  and  the 
more  so  in  the  case  of  nomad  tribee,  the  same  under 
rach  wide  diflertnces  of  time  uid  diniate.  But  if 
then  be  coimiHerable  difficulty  in  making  out  the 
ualogy  of  race,  tin  local  bearings  of  these  tribes 
may  be  laid  down  with  tolerable  certainty.  Tlie 
coimtiy  up  to  the  Argippaei  was  well  known  to  the 
tiaden;  s  barrier  of  impassable  mountains  blocked 
19  the  way  beyond.  [HTFsitBOREl.]  The  posi- 
tion of  the  Issedooes,  according  to  the  indications  of 
the  note,  most  be  assigned  to  the  E.  of  lehim  in 
the  stei^  of  the  central  horde  of  the  Kirghiz,  and 
4lat  c(  the  Arimaspi  gn  the  N.  declivity  of.  the 
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AXUX.  The  communication  between  the  two  peoples 
{or  the  purpose  of  csrrying  m  the  gold  trade  was 
probably  made  through  the  plains  at  the  NW.  ex- 
tremity of  the  Altai,  where  the  range  juts  out  in 
the  fiorm  of  a  huge  promontory.  PE.  B.  J.] 

ISSICUS  SINUS.    [Issus.] 

ISSDS  Qlcc6s  and  'liriroi,  Xen.  Anab.i.i.%  24, 
and  i.  4.  §  1),  a  town  of  Cilida,  on  the  gulf  of  Issns 
(^mchs  icd\««j).  Herodotus  caUs  the  gulf  of 
Issus  the  gulf  of  Myriandros  (iv.  38),  ttam  the  town 
of  Myriandros,  which  was  on  it. 

The  gulf  of  Issus  is  now  named  the  gulf  of  I»- 
henderm  or  Scaaderoon,  &om  the  town  of  Scait- 
deroon,  formerly  Alexandria  ad  Issnm,  on  the  east 
side.  It  is  the  only  Urge  gulf  on  the  sonthem  side 
of  Asia  Minor  and  on  the  Syrian  coast,  and  it  is  an 
important  place  in  the  systems  of  the  Greek  geo- 
graphers. This  gulf  runs  in  a  NE.  direction  into 
the  land  to  the  distance  of  47  miles,  mesanred  nearly 
at  right  angles  to  a  line  drawn  &om  the  promontory 
Megarsus  (C(^  Karadadi),  on  the  Cilician  coast,  to 
the  Bhcsicns  Scopulus  (^Rdi-d-Khdnzir,  or  Bytugr, 
as  it  haa  sometimes  been  written),  on  the  Syriaii 
coast ;  for  these  two  capes  are  respectively  the  limits 
of  the  gulf  on  the  west  and  east,  and  25  miles  from 
me  another.  The  vridth  immediately  north  of  the 
capes  is  somewhat  leas  than  25  miles,  but  it  does  not 
diminish  much  till  we  approach  the  northern  extre- 
mity of  the  gulf.  It  seems  certain  that  the  ancient 
outlet  of  the  Pyramns  was  west  of  and  close  to  Cape 
KamdoMh,  where  Beanfbrt  supposes  it  to  have  beoi; 
and  this  is  ooosistent  with  th*  dd  prophecy  [Vol.  I. 
p.  620],  that  the  allnvinm  of  the  F^rramns  would 
some  time  reach  to  the  shore  of  Cyisus ;  fw  if  the 
river  had  entered  the  gulf  where  it  does  now,  23 
miles  farther  east,  the  prophecy  would  have  been 
that  it  would  fill  up  the  gulf  of  Issus.  For  the 
earth  that  the  liver  fonnerly  discharged  into  the 
sea  is  now  sent  into  the  gulf,  when  it "  has  pro- 
duced a  plain  of  sand  along  the  side  i£  the  gulf, 
somewhat  similar  in  shape,  imd  equal  in  size,  to  that 
formed  by  the  Ghiuh  Sooj/oo  [Calycadh us,  Vol.  L 
p.  483]  ;  but  the  elbow  where  the  current  that 
sets  round  the  gulf  quits  it,  is  obtuse  and  without 
any  shoals.  Perhaps  the  disappearance  of  the  Ser- 
repolia  of  Ptolemy  fircm  the  coast,  may  be  accounted 
for  by  the  progressive  advance  of  the  shore  into  the 
gnlf,  which  has  left  the  ruins  of  that  town  some 
miles  inland"  (Beaufnt,  Caramama,  p.  296).  Pto- 
lemy's Serrsepolis  (St^ioIwaAu),  which  he  calls  a 
small  place  (ko^i),  is  between  Mallus,  which  ia  a 
little  east  of  Cape  Megarsus,  and  Aegae  or  At/az. 
[Akqab.]  The  next  city  to  Aegae  on  the  coast  is 
Issus,  and  this  is  the  remotest  city  in  this  part  of 
Cilicia  which  Ptolemy  mentions.  Xenophon  also 
speaks  <^  it  at  the  last  city  of  Cilicia  on  the  road  to 
Syria. 

The  mountains  which  bound  the  gulf  of  Issus 
are  described  in  the  article  Ahanus.  The  bold 
Khceicns  Scopulus  (5400  feet  high),  where  the 
Syrian  Amanns  terminatee  on  the  coast,  may  be 
^tinctly  seen  by  the  sailor  when  he  is  nbreast  of 
Selenceia  (^Sek/Jxk),  at  the  mouth  of  the  Calycadnus, 
a  distance  of  85  geographical  miles  (Beaufort).  A 
small  stream  flows  into  the  head  of  the  gulf  of 
Issue,  and  a ,  few  from  the  Amanns  enter  the  east 
side,  one  of  which,  the  Pinarus,  is  the  Ddi  Tichai ; 
and  the  other,  the  Carsns  of  Xenophoh,  is  the 
Merket.  The  Amanns  which  descends  to  the 
Rhosicus  Scopulus,  and  the  other  branch  of  the 
Amanns  which  ^uts  in  the  gulf  of  Issus  on  the 
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NW.  and  fonns  Stmbo's  Amanidet  Pjlae,  an)t«  in 
the  interior,  as  Strabo  says  (pt  535) ;  and  oar  mo- 
dem maps  represent  it  so.  There  is  a  plain  at  the 
head  of  the  gnlf.  Stnbo  gitea  a  greater  extent  to 
the  Issic  gnlf  than  w«  do  to  the  golf  of  Scandenxm, 
for  he  malces  it  extend  along  the  Cilician  coast  as 
fitr  as  Cilicia  Trachea,  and  certainlj  to  Soli  (pp.  534, 
664).  In  another  passage  (p.  1S5)  he  shows  what 
extent  he  gives  to  the  gulf  of  Issna,  by  pUcing 
Cypros  in  the  Fampfaylian  sea  and  in  the  golf  i 
Issas, — the  west  part  of  the  island  being  in  the  Fam- 
]di7lian,  and  the  east  in  the  Issic  golf.  The  gulf  of 
UkenderuH  was  snrreyed  b;  Lt  Unrphy  in  the 
£nphn>te3  expeditbn  nnder  the  command  rf  Coload 
Ohesnej. 

The  ancient  geographen  did  not  agree  ahont  the 
pintioD  of  the  isthmna  of  the  coonb;  which  we  call 
Ada  MiDor;  bj  which  isthmns  they  meant  the 
ahortast  distance  across  the  eastern  port  of  the  pen- 
insola  from  the  Eoxine  to  the  Mediterranean.  Strabo 
(p.  673)  makes  this  shortest  distance  lie  along  a 
line  jnning  Amisus  and  Tarsus.  If  he  had  said 
Amisos  and  the  bead  of  the  gulf  of  Issos,  he  would 
have  been  quite  right.  He  was  nearly  correct  as  to 
the  longitude  of  the  bead  of  the  gulf  of  Issns,  which 
he  places  in  the  nMridian  of  Amiens  and  Themiacyra 
(p.  126) ;  and  in  another  passage  he  says  that  the 
head  of  the  gulf  of  Issos  is  a  Uttle  mots  east  than 
Amisos,  or  not  at  all  more  east  (p.  519).  Amisas 
is,  in  fact,  a  little  further  east  than  the  most  eastern 
part  of  the  gulf  of  Issu.  The  leogeet  directieo  of 
the  inhabited  world,  according  to  Strabo's  system 
(p.  118),  from  west  to  east,  is  measured  on  a  line 
drawn  through  the  Stelae  (StraiU  of  Gibraltar), 
and  the  Sicilian  strait  (^Stratti  of  Mu$im),  to 
Rhodua  and  the  gulf  of  Issue,  whence  it  follows  Hoe 
Taoms,  which  divides  Asia  into  two  parts,  and  ter- 
minates on  the  eastern  sen.  Those  ancient  geogra- 
phers who  made  the  isthmns  of  the  Asiatic  peninsula 
extend  from  Issus  to  the  Euxine,  considered  the 
shortest  line  across  the  isthmus  to  be  a  meridian 
line,  and  the  dispute  wss  whether  it  ran  to  Sinope 
or  Amisus  (Strab.  p.  678).  The  dioioe  of  Issus  as 
the  point  on  the  Mediterranean  to  reckon  from,  shows 
that  Issos  was  the  limit,  or  most  eastern  point,  on 
the  south  coast  of  the  peaiasula,  and  that  it  was  not 
on  that  port  of  the  bay  of  Issus  where  the  coast  nms 
south.  Consequently  Issus  was  on  or  near  the  head 
of  the  gulf.  Herodotus  (iv.  Stt)  makes  the  southern 
side  of  this  peninsula,  or  Acte,^a8  he  calls  it,  extend 
from  the  Myriandric  gulf  (gail  of  Issns)  to  the 
Triopian  promontory,  which  .is  quite  correct  On 
the  north  side  he  makes  it  extend  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Fhasis  to  the  promontory  Sigenm,  which  it 
correct  as  to  the  promontoiy;  but  he  carries  the 
neck  too  far  east,  when  lie  makes  it  begin  at  the 
Fhasis.  This  mistake,  however,  shows  that  he 
knew  something  of  the  position  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Phasis,  for  he  intends  to  make  the  Acte  b^n  at 
that  part  where  the  coast  of  the  Enzine  begins  t« 
lie  west  and  east;  and  though  the  mouth  of  the 
Phasis  is  not  exactly  at  this  point,  it  was  the  best 
known  river  of  any  near  it.  In  another  passage 
(L  72),  which,  like  many  others  in  his  history,  isob- 
scorely  expreaed,  he  describes  the  neck  (ai%V)  of 
this  Acte  as  nearly  cut  through  by  the  river  Halys ; 
and  he  makes  its  width  from  the  sea  oppoNte  to 
Cyprus  to  the  Euxine  to  be  five  days'  journey  for 
an  active  man, — an  esdmate  veiy  moch  short  of  the 
truth,  even  if  we  allow  Greek  activity  to  walk  30 
miles^day  through  a  rough  country.    Strabo's  re- 
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port  from  heanay  (vol.  i.  p.  538),  that  the  bay  tt 
Issns  can  be  seen  from  the  summit  of  Argaew 
[AnoABCB],  is  very  improbable. 

Xenophon  says  that  Cyrus  marcheil  15  porasangs 
firom  the  Fyramus  (JaOuaii)  "  to  lasi,  the  uttermost 
city  of  Cilicia,  on  the  sea,  great  and  prosperoas." 
From  Issos  to  the  Pylae  of  Cilicia  and  Syria,  the 
boundary  between  Syria  and  Cilida,  was  five  pora- 
sangs, and  here  was  the  river  Conus  (Xen.  Anab. 
L  4.  §  4).  The  next  stage  was  five  poiasongs  to 
Myriandms,  a  town  in  Syria  on  the  sea,  occupied  by 
Phoenicians,  a  trading  place  (_iiinr6pioif),  where 
many  merchant  riiips  were  lying.  Caisten  Niebuhr, 
who  went  through  the  Pylas  CUidae  to  Tarsus,  haa 
some  remarks  en  the  probable  site  of  Issua,  but 
they  lead  to  no  coodosioa  (vol.  L  p.  116),  except 
that  we  cannot  certainly  detennine  tiie  site  of  Issua 
fmn  Xenophon ;  and  yet  he  would  give  us  the  best 
means  of  determining  k,  if  we  knew  where  he  crossed 
the  Pyranms,  and  if  we  were  abo  certain  that  the 
numben  in  the  Greek  text  are  correct 

The  nearest  road  to  Sosa  from  Sardis  was  through 
the  Gilidon  plains.  The  difficnllies  were  the  passage 
into  the  pkins  by  the  Ciliciae  Pylae  or  pass  [Vol.  I. 
p.  619],  and  the  way  out  of  tlie  plains  along  the 
gulf  of  Issua  into  Syria.  The  great  rood  to  Susa 
which  Herodotus  deacribe*  (v.  49,  62),  went  north 
of  the  Taturos  to  the  Eaphntes.  The  Und  force* 
in  the  expedition  of  Dads  and  Artaphemes,  B.O. 
490,  erased  the  Syrian  Amanns,  and  went  as  £tr  as 
the  Aleion  pUun  in  Cilicia;  and  there  they  em- 
barked.  (Herod.  vL  95.)  They  diH  not  march  by 
land  through  th*  Giliciaii  Pylae  over  the  Taurus 
into  the  interior  of  the  peninsub;  but  UardoDins 
(Herod.vi.  43),  in  the  previous  expedition  had  led  his 
troops  into  CiUdo,  and  seot  them  en  by  land  to  the 
HeliespoDtus,  while  he  took  ship  and  ssikd  to  Ionia. 
The  land  force  of  Hardaiiaa  must  have  passed  out 
of  Cilicia  by  the  difiicalt  pasa  in  the  Tonrus.  [VoL 
L  p.  619.] 

Shortly  before  the  battle  of  Issns  (b.c.  333) 
Alexander  was  at  Hollos,  when  he  heard  that  Oarina 
with  all  his  force  was  at  Sochi  in  Assyria ;  which 
place  was  distant  two  marches  from  the  Assyrian 
Pylae.  (Arrian,  iinoi.  ii.  6L)  "Assyria"  and  "As- 
syrian" here  mean  "  Syria"  and  "  Syrian."  Darius 
b*d  crossed  the  Euphrates,  probably  at  Thapeacus, 
and  was  encamped  in  an  open  country  in  Syria, 
which  was  well  suited  for  hu  cavalry.  The  phee 
Sochi  is  unknown  :  but  it  may  be  the  jdace  which 
Curtins  calls  Unchae.  (Q.  Curt  iv.  1.)  Arrian 
says  that  Alexander  1^  MaUos,  and  on  the  second 
day  he  passed  throogh  the  Fyliw  and  reached  My- 
riandms :  he  dees  sot  meotian  Issna  on  this  march. 
Now  the  shortest  distance  that  Alexander  codM 
maKh  fhim  Hallos  to  Sraadgrooi  is  at  least  70 
miles,  and  if  Myriandros  was  south  of  SatmderooH, 
it  vras  more  than  70  miles.  This  statement  of  Ar- 
rian as  to  time  is  therefore  Use.  Curtins  (iii.  8) 
says  that  Alexander  only  reached  Costabalum  [Cas- 
tabaliih]  on  the  second  day  from  Hallos ;  that  he 
went  through  Issus,  and  there  deliberated  whether 
he  should  go  on  or  halt  Darius  crossed  the  Anumns, 
which  separates  Syria  from  the  bay  of  Issos,  by  a 
pass  called  the  Amanicae  Pylae  (AJrian,  ii.  7),  and 
advancing  to  IssUs,  was  in  the  rear  of  Alezandfr, 
who  had  passed  through  the  Cilician  and  Syrian 
Pylae.  Darius  came  to  the  pass  in  the  Amanns, 
says  Curtius,  on  the  same  night  that  Alexander 
come  to  the  pass  (fiinces)  by  which  Syria  is  entered. 
The  place  where  Darius  crossed  the  Amaaos  mm 
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tn  aitmilsd  that  lie  earn  to  Issns  first,  where  he 
■dumefully  treated  the  sick  of  the  Hacedonuns  vho 
had  been  left  there.     The  next  day  he  moved  from 
Iwna  to  pnisna  Alexander  (Arrian;  Cartins,  iii.  8); 
that  is,  he  moved  towards  the  Pjlae,  and  he  came  to 
the  banks  of  the  river  Pinanis,  where  he  halted. 
Issas  was,  therefore,  north  of  the  Pisams,  and  some 
little  distance  fiom  it.      Kiepeit's  map  of  Asia 
ICntff  mark*  a  pass  in  the  range  of  the  Syrian 
Anianns,  which  is  nortii  of  the  pass  that  leads  over 
the  same  moontains  firom  the  east  to  Buae  (^Bm/as"), 
and  nearly  doe  east  of  the  head  of  the  golf  of  Issns. 
He  calls  it   Pylae   Amanides,  by  which  he  means 
the  Pylae  Amanicae  of  Arrian,  not  the  Amanides  of 
Strabo ;  and  he  takes  it  to  be  the  pass  by  which 
Darius  crossed  the  Syrian  Amanns  and  came  down 
npoa  the  gnlf.     This  may  have  been  his  roate,  and 
it  would  bring  him  to  Issiis  at  the  head  of  the  gnlf, 
which  he  came  to  before  tnming  soath  to  the  Pinaras 
(DeU  Tiehai).     It  is  certain  that  Darina  crossed 
by  some  pass  which  broaght  him  to  Issns  before  he 
reached  the  Pinams.     Yet  Kiepert  has  placed  Issns 
soBth  of  the  Pinams,  or  rather  between  the  two 
braachea  of  this  liver,  whicb  he  represents  as  nniting 
Bear  the  coast.     Kiepert  also  marks  a  loed  which 
t«aes  over  the  jnncticai  of  the  two  branches  of  the 
Amamis   [AjfAinni,  VoL  L  p.  114]  and  nms  to 
iMorosk,  which  he  supposes  to  be  Germankia.    This 
is  the  dotted  road  marked  as  mnning  north  from  the 
bead  of  the  golf  of  Issns  in  the  plan  [Vol.  L  p.  115] ; 
but  even  if  there  be  such  a  road,  it  was  not  the  road 
of  Darins,  which  mnst  have  been  the  pass  above  men- 
tioned, in  the  latitude  of  the  head  of  the  gnlf  of 
hsos ;  which  is  not  marked  in  the  above  plan,  but 
eught  to  be.     This  pass  is  probably  the  Amanicae 
Fyhe  of  Ptolemy,  which  be  places  &'  ftuther  south 
tbut  Issos,  and  Iff  east  of  Issns. 

Alexander,  hearing  that  the  Persians  were  in  his 
rear,  tamed  back  to  the  Pylae,  which  he  reached  at 
midnight,  and  halted  till  daybreak,  when  he  moved 
on.  (Airian,  Anak.  iL  8.)  So  long  as  the  road 
was  narrow,  be  led  bis  anny  in  column,  but  as  the 
pass  widened,  he  extended  his  column  into  line,  part 
towards  the  moontain  and  part  on  the  left  towards 
the  sea.  When  be  came  to  the  wide  part  (<ipux«f>ia), 
he  arranged  his  army  in  order  of  battle,  which 
Arrian  deacnbes  very  particularly.  Darins  was 
pasted  on  the  north  side  of  the  Pinams.  It  is  plain, 
Inm  tills  description,  that  Alexander  did  not  maich 
very  fiw  from  the  Pylae  before  he  reached  the  wider 
part  of  the  valley,  and  the  river.  As  the  sea  was 
oo  bis  left,  and  the  mountains  on  his  right,  the  river 
was  a  stream  whidi  ran  down  from  the  Syrian 
Amanns;  and  it  can  be  no  other  than  the  J)eli 
Tidui,  which  is  about  13  miles  north  of  the  Carsns 
(iferfc*),  direct  distance.  Polybins  (xii.  17),  who 
critidsesCaliisthenes's  description  of  the  battle,  states, 
so  his  sathority,  that  Darius  descended  into  Cilicia 
tliroagh  the  Pylae  Amanides,  and  encamped  on  the 
Pinams,  at  a  pUce  where  the  distance  between  the 
moontains  and  the  sea  was  not  loon  than  14  stadia; 
and  that  the  river  ran  acnas  this  place  into  the  sea, 
and  that  in  its  course  thmigh  the  level  part  "it 
had  abrupt  and  difficult  eminences  (X^^ovs)."  This 
is  expiaiiied  by  what  Arrian  says  of  the  banks  of 
the  river  being  steep  in  many  parts  on  the  north 
nig.  (iiaoft.  ii.  10.)  CalHsthenea  further  said,  that 
when  Alexander,  after  having  passed  the  defile  (ri 
•v^),  heard  of  Darins  being  in  Cilicia,  he  was 
100  stadia  fnm  him,  andf  accordingly,  he  marched 
back  thivogb  the  defile.    It  is  not  clear,  from  the 
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extract  in  Polybins,  whether  the  100  stadia  are  to 
be  reckoned  to  Issus  or  to  the  Pinams.  According 
to  Arrian,  when  Alexander  heard  of  Darins  being 
behind  him,  he  sent  some  men  in  a  galley  back  to 
Issue,  to  see  if  it  was  so;  and  it  is  most  consistent 
with  the  narrative  to  suppose  that  the  men  saw 
the  Persians  at  Isms  before  they  had  advanced  to 
the  river;  but  this  is  not  quite  certain.  The  Per- 
sian army  was  visible,  being  near  the  coast,  as  it 
would  be,  if  it  were  seen  at  Lens. 

Strabo  (p.  676),  following  the  historians  of  Alex- 
ander, adds  nothing  to  what  Arrian  has  got  from 
theiru  Alexander,  he  says,  led  his  infantry  from 
Soli  along  the  coast  and  tbroagh  the  Mallotis  to 
Issus  and  the  forces  of  Darins;  an  expression  which 
might  mislead,  if  we  had  no  other  narrative.  He 
also  says,  after  Mallns  is  Aegae,  a  small  town  with 
a  harbour,  thoi  the  AmaniSes  Pylae  [AHAmDKS 
Ptlab],  where  there  is  a  harbour;  and  after  Aegae 
is  Issns,  a  small  town  with  a  harbour,  and  the  river 
Pinams,  where  the  fight  was  between  Alexander 
and  Darins.  Accordingly  he  places  Issus  north  of 
the  Pmaras.  Cicero,  dnring  his  proconsniship  of 
Cilicia,  led  bis  forces  against  the  motmtaioeers  of 
the  Amanns,  and  he  was  sainted  as  impentor  at 
Issus,  "  where,"  he  says,  "  as  I  have  often  heard 
from  yon,  Clitarchtis  told  yon  that  Darius  was  de- 
feated by  Alexander."  There  is  nothing  to  be  got 
from  this.  (Ad  Fam.  it  ID.)  In  another  passage, 
he  says  that  he  occupied  for  a  few  days  the  same 
camp  that  Alexander  had  occupied  at  Issus  against 
Darins.  (Ad  Att.  v.  20.)  And  again  (ad  Fam. 
xiv.  20),  he  says  that, "  he  encamped  for  four  days 
at  the  roots  of  the  Amanns,  at  the  Araa  Alexandri." 
If  this  is  the  same  fiict  that  be  mentions  in  his 
letter  to  Atticns,  the  Aiae  were  at  Issns,  and  Issns 
was  near  the  foot  of  the  Amanns. 

The  battle  between  Septimius  Severus  and  Niger 
was  fought  (a.  d.  194)  somewhere  about  Issus;  but 
nothing  can  be  collected  from  the  description  of 
Herodian  (iii.  12),  except  that  the  batUe  was  not 
fought  on  the  same  gronnd  as  Alexander's,  though 
it  was  fought  on  the  golf  of  Issns.  Stejdianus  (i.  v, 
lairds')  describes  it  as  "  a  city  between  Syria  and 
Cilicia,  where  Alexander  defeated  Darins,  which  was 
called,  for  this  reason,  Nicopolis  by  him ;  and  there  is 
the  bay  of  Issns;  and  there,  also,  is  a  river  named 
Pinams."  Strabo,  after  speaking  of  Issus,  men- 
tions, on  the  Issio  gnlf,  Bhosos,  and  Myriandms,  and 
Alexandria,  and  Kicopoiis,  and  Mopsnestia,  in  which 
description  he  proceeds  fiom  the  Syrian  side  of  the 
gulf,  and  terminates  with  Mopsnestia  on  the  Py- 
ramns.  According  to  this  enumeration,  Nicopolis 
would  be  between  Alexandria  (Scanderooni)  and 
Mopsnestia;  and  it  may  be  near  Issns,  or  it  may 
not.  Ptolemy  (v.  8.  §  7,  15.  §  2)  places  Nicopolia 
exaoUy  one  d^ree  noilh  of  Alexaridria  and  50*  north 
of  Issns.  He  places  Issns  and  Bhoens  in  the  same 
longitude,  and  Nicopolis,  Alexandria,  and  Myriandms 
10*  further  east  than  Issns.  The  absolute  tmth  of 
his  numbers  is  inmiaterial.  A  map  constructed 
according  to  Ptolemy  would  place  Issus  at  the  head 
of  the  gulf,  and  Nicopolis  inland.  Nicopolis  is  one 
of  the  cities  which  he  enumerates  among  the  inland 
cities  of  Cilicia  Proper. 

Issns,  then,  being  at  the  head  of  the  gnlf,  and 
Tarsus  being  a  fixed  point  in  the  march  of  Cyms, 
we  may  now  see  how  the  matter  stands  with  Xeno- 
phon's  distances.  Cyrus  marched  10  paraaangi 
fnan  Tarsus  to  the  river  Psams  (Sams),  Sihun,  and 
craied  at  a  place  where  it  was  300  licet  wide 
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From  tlie  Sarns  the  army  marched  S  parasangs  to 
the  Pyramus,  which  wag  croesed  where  it  was  600 
Greek  feet  wide;  and  tho  march  from  the  Pjramos 
to  lasos  was  15  parssangs.  Accordingly,  the  whole 
dislancs  marched  from  Tarsns  to  Issos  was  SO 
parasangs.  The  direct  distance  from  Tarsns  to  the 
^ead  of  the  gulf  is  about  56  geographical  miles;  and 
these  two  paints  are  very  nearly  in  the  same  lati- 
tude. The  modem  rood  from  Tarsus,  through 
Adana  on  the  Sarus,  and  Mopsuestia  on  the  Py- 
ramns,  to  the  head  of  the  guU^  has  a  general  direc- 
tion from  W.  to  £.  The  length  cS  Cyrus's  march, 
from  Tarsus  to  the  Sarus,  exceeds  the  direct  dis- 
tance on  the  map  very  much,  if  we  reckon  the  para- 
sang  at  3  geographical  miles;  for  10  parasangs  are 
SO  geographical  miles,  and  the  direct  distance  to 
Adwia  is  not  moro  than  16  miles.  Mr.  Ainsworth 
informs  us  that  the  Sarus  is  not  fotdable  at  Adana; 
and  Cyrus  probably  crossed  at  some  other  pUce. 
The  inarch  from  the  Sams  to  the  Pyramus  was  5 
parasangs,  or  15  geographical  miles;  and  this  appears 
-to  be  very  nearly  the  direct  distance  from  Adaiut  to 
Mopsuestia  (Jfuis).  But  Cyrus  may  have  crossed 
some  distance  below  Mopsuestia,  without  lengthen- 
ing his  march  from  the  Saras  to  the  Pyramus;  and 
he  may  have  done  this  even  if  he  had  to  go  lower 
down  the  Sams  than  Adana  to  &nd  a  ford.  If  he 
did  not  go  higher  up  the  Pyramus  to  seek  a  ford, 
for  the  reasons  which  Mr.  Ainsworth  mentions,  he 
must  have  crossed  lower  down  than  Mopsuestia. 
The  distance  firom  the  point  where  the  supposed  old 
bed  begins  to  turn  to  tiie  south,  to  the  N£.  end  of 
the  gulf  of  Issns,  is  40  geographical  miles;  and  thus 
the  distance  of  15  parasangs  from  the  passage  of 
the  Pyramus  to  Issns,  is  more  easily  reconciled  with 
the  rati  distance  than  the  measurement  from  Tarsus 
to  the  Sarus. 

The  places  not  absolutely  determined  on  or  near 
the  gulf  of  bsus,  are :  Myriandrus,  Nicopolis,  Epi- 
phanda  [Epiphaheia],  Arae  Alezandri,  and  Issus, 
though  we  know  that  Usus,  must  have  been  at  the 
head  of  the  gnlf  and  on  it.  The  following  extract 
from  Colonel  Chesney  contains  the  latest  information 
on  these  sites: — "About  7  miles  south-eastvrard 
from  the  borders  of  Syria  are  the  remains  of  a  con- 
siderable city,  probably  those  of  Issus  or  Nicopolis, 
with  the  ruins  of  a  temple,  a  part  of  the  Acropolis, 
an  extensive  aqueduct,  generally  with  a  double  row 
of  arches,  running  ESE.  and  WNW.  These,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  walls  of  the  city  itself,  are  entirely  built 
of  lava,  and  still  exist  in  considerable  perfection. 
Nearly  14  miles  southward  from  thence,  the  Delf 
Chiil  quits  the  foot  of  the  Amanns  in  two  branches, 
which,  after  traversing  the  Issic  plun,  unite  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountain  Just  previously  to  entering  the 
sea.  The  prifacipal  of  these  branches  makes  a  deep 
curve  towards  the  KE.,  so  that  a  body  of  troops 
occupying  one  side  might  see  behind  and  ontflank 
those  posted  on  the  opposite  side,  in  which,  as  well 
as  in  other  respects,  the  stream  appears  to  answer 
to  the  Pinarus  of  Alexander's  historians.  A  little 
southward  of  this  river  are  the  castle,  khin,  biair, 
baths,  and  other  ruins  of  hiyia,  once  Baiae,  with 
the  tliree  villages  of  Euretur  in  the  neighbourhood, 
situated  in  the  midst  of  groves  of  orange  and  palm 
trees.  Again,  5  miles  southward,  is  the  pass,  above 
noticed,  of  SlikAl-ttitin,  and  at  nearly  the  same  dis- 
tance onward,  the  fine  bay  and  anchorage  of  Iskende- 
rlin,  with  an  open  bnt  convenient  landmg-place  on  a 
bold  beach ;  but,  in  consequence  of  the  accumulati(Hi 
of  the  sand  by  which  the  mouths  of  thp  streams 
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descending  from  this  part  of  the  Amanns  are  ch(^ed, 
a  pestilential  swamp  extends  from  the  verj  edge  of 
the  sea  almost  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain.  In  the 
marsh  towards  the  latter  are  some  trifling  ruins, 
which  may  possibly  be  the  site  of  ancient  Myriaa-' 
drus;  and  within  a  mile  of  the  shore  are  the  remains 
of  a  castle  and  bridge  coDstracted  by  Godfrey  of 
Bouillon."  {Exptditionfor  tie  Sunei/ of  th»  Sntr* 
Et^phrata  and  Tigrit,  vol  i.  p.  408.) 

There  is  no  direct  proof  here  that  these  remains 
are  those  of  Issus.  The  aqueduct  probably  belongs 
to  the  Boman  period.  It  seems  most  likely  that 
the  remains  are  those  of  Nicopolis,  and  that  Issus 
on  the  coast  has  disa|q)eared.  Colonel  Cheeney's 
description  of  the  bend  of  one  of  the  branches  of 
the  I)di  Ttchai  corresponds  to  Arrian's  (ii.  2.  §  10), 
who  says,  "  Darius  pUced  at  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tain, which  was  on  the  Persian  left  and  opposite  to 
Alexander's  right,  about  20,000  men;  and  some  of 
them  were  on  the  rear  of  Alexander's  army,  for 
the  mountain  where  they  were  posted  in  one  place 
opened  to  some  depth,  and  so  a  part  became  of  tha 
form  of  a  bay  on  the  sea.  Darius  then,  by  ad- 
vancing further  to  the  bend,  brought  the  men  who 
were  posted  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  in  the  lear 
of  the  right  wing  al  Alexander." 

There  still  seems  some  doubt  about  tha  nte  of 
Myiiandrus,  which  Mr.  Ainsworth  (^Travel*  »  the 
Track  o/tJu  Ten  Thoiuemd,  #c  p.  60)  pliu»s  about 
half  way  between  Scemdaroon  and  Rhosns  (Arsus)-, 
and  he  has  the  authority  of  Strabo,  in  his  enumera- 
tion of  the  places  on  this  coast,  and  that  of  Ptolemy, 
who  places  Myriandrus  15' south  rf  Alexandria  ad 
Issum.  As  to  Arsus,  he  observes,  — "  there  are 
many  ruins,  and  especially  a  long  aqueduct  leading 
from  the  foot  of  the  mountains."  [6.  L.] 

ISTAEVONES.      [GEBXAauL  and  Hiixevi- 

ONKS.] 

ISTEB.     [Dahubiot.] 

rSTUMIA,  a  small  district  in  Theesaly.  [Zeul- 

BIUH.] 

ISTHMUS.    [GoBiNTBDS,  p.  682,  seq.] 

ISTO'NE.      [COKCTRA.] 

ISTCyNIUM.    [Cbltibbria.] 

rSTRIA  ('Itrrpla)  or  HI'STBIA,  was  the  name 
given  by  the  Greeks  and  Bomans  to  the  country 
which  still  bean  the  same  appellation,  and  forms  a 
peninsula  of  swnewhat  triangular  form  near  the  head 
of  the  Adriatic  sea,  running  out  iiwn  the  coast  of 
Libumia,  between  Tergeste  (TrieUe)  and  the  Sums 
Flanaticus,  or  Gulf  <^  Quamero.  It  is  about  50 
G.  miles  in  length,  and  35  in  breadth,  while  the 
isthmus  or  strip  of  land  between  the  two  gul&  of 
Triettt  and  Quctmero,  by  which  it  is  united  to  the 
mainland,  is  about  27  G.  miles  across.  The  name 
is  derived  both  by  Greek  and  Latin  authors  from  the 
fabulous  notion  entertained  at  a  very  early  period 
that  one  bransh  or  arm  of  the  Danube  (the  later  of 
the  Greeks)  flowed  into  the  Adriatic  sea  near  its 
head.  (Strab. !.  p.'S7;  Plin.  iiL  18.  s.  22.)  The 
deep  inlets  and  narrow  diannels  with  which  the 
coasts  of  the  Adriatic  are  intersected  for  a  consider- 
able distance  below  the  peninsula  of  Istria  may  have 
contributed  to  favour  this  notion  so  long  as  those 
coasts  were  imperfectly  known;  and  hence  we  cannot 
wonder  at  ScyUx  speaking  of  a  river  named  Istms 
(which  he  identifies  with  the  Danube)  as  flowing 
through  the  hnd  of  the  Istrians  (ScyL  p.  6.  §  20); 
but  it  seems  incredible  that  an  author  like  Mela, 
writing  in  the  days  of  Augustus,  should  not  only 
spc^k  of  a  rim  later  w  flviring  into  Uiis  put  of  tha 
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Adriatio  btit  should  aaaert  that  its  waters  entered 
tiiat  wa  with  a  turbnlence  and  (one  (imilar  to  those 
of  the  Padua.  (MeL  iL  3.  §  13,  4.  §  4.)  In  ptnnt 
of  fiu^  there  is  no  lirer  of  any  magnitude  Sowing 
into  the  nyget  part  of  the  Adriatic  on  its  eastern 
•hore  which  could  affi>rd  eren  the  slightest  ooun- 
tcnuioe  to  snch  a  notion;  the  rivers  in  the  peninsula 
<t  Istria  itself  are  mj  trifting  streams,  and  the  irj, 
calcaieuos  ridges  which  hem  in  the  £.  shore  of  the 
Adriatic,  all  the  waj  from  Trittte  to  the  sonthem 
extremity  of  Dahnatia,  do  not  admit  either  of  the 
tmnation  or  the  oatlet  of  any  considerable  body  of 
water.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  accoont  for  the 
origin  of  such  a  fitble;  bat  if  the  inhabitants  of 
Istris  wer«  really  called  Isthi  Qlirrpoi),  as  their 
utire  name,  which  is  at  least  highly  probable,  this 
drcnnBtance  may  hare  first  led  the  Greeks  to  assimie 
their  ooonectioD  with  the  great  river  Ister,  and  the 
eiiriciice  of  a  oxtsiderable  amount  cf  traffic  np  the 
TsHey  of  the  Saras,  and  from  thence  by  land  across 
the  Jnlian  Alps,  or  Moont  Ocra,  to  the  head  of  the 
Adriatic  (Stiab.  vii.  p.  314),  woold  tend  to  perpe- 
taate  aoch  a  notion. 

The  Istrians  are  generally  considered  as  a  tribe  of 
ISyriBa  race  (Appian,  Hbfr.  8;  Strab.  viL  p.  314; 
Zeaas,  Die  Deulidim,  p.  353),  and  the  fact  that  they 
were  immediately  sononnded  by  other  lUyrian  tribes 
is  m  itself  a  strong  argament  in  faroar  of  this  view. 
Seymnns  Chios  aJone  calls  than  a  Tbraeian  tribe, 
but  CQ  what  authority  we  know  not.  (Scymn.  Ch. 
338.)  They  first  appear  in  history  as  taking  part 
with  the  other  Illyriaoa  in  their  piratical  expeditions, 
and  livy  ascribes  to  them  this  character  as  early  as 
B.C.  sol  (Lit.  z.  2);  bat  the  first  occasioa  on 
which  diej  are  distin^y  mentioned  as  joining  in 
these  enterprises  is  just  before  the  Second  Fnnic 
War.  They  were,  however,  severely  pnnished;  the 
Boman  consols  M.  Minucius  Bufns  and  P.  Cornelias 
wen  sent  against  them,  and  they  were  rednced  to 
tisnjiHe  snbmissioa.  (Eutrop.  iiL  7;  Ores.  iv.  13; 
Zooar.  viiL  20;  Apisan,  lUgr.  8.)  The  next  men- 
tion of  them  occurs  in  b.  c.  183,  when  the  consal 
iL  Ctaodios  H&rcellas,  after  a  saccessfal  campaign 
s^nst  the  Ganls,  asked  and  obtained  permission  to 
lead  his  legions  into  Istria.  (Liv.  xxxix.  55.)  It 
does  not,  hiwever,  appear  that  this  invasion  pro- 
duced any  considerable  resnlt;  bat  their  piratical 
expedittoos,  together  with  the  opposition  offered  by 
Ihem  to  the  foondatioa  of  the  Boman  cdeaj  of 
Aqnileia,  soon  became  the  pretext  of  a  iiresh  attack. 
(Id.  xL  18,  26,  xlL  1.)  In  B.  c.  178  the  consul 
A.  Uanlios  invaded  Istria  with  two  legions ;  and 
though  he  at  first  snstsined  a  dissster,  and  narrowly 
escaped  the  capture  of  his  camp,  he  recovered  his 
positioo  before  the  arrival  of  his  colleague,  M.  Junius, 
who  had  been  sent  to  his  support  The  two  consuls 
now  attacked  and  defeated  ^e  Istrians;  and  their 
sooeasor,  C.  Claodius,  following  up  this  advantage, 
took  m  soccesston  the  towns  of  Kesactium,  Hntila, 
and  Faveria,  and  reduced  the  whole  people  to  sub- 
oiasion.  For  this  success  he  was  rewarded  with  a 
triomph,  B.  c.  177.  (Uv.  zlL  1—5, 8—13;  Flor. 
ii.  10.)  The  snineetaan  of  the  Istrians  on  this 
•ccaiioa  seems  to  hare  been  real  and  complete;  fur, 
thoogh  a  few  years  sfter  we  find  them  jmning  the 
Cani  and  lapydes  in  complaining  of  the  exactions  of 
C  Psimiii  1  (Lit.  xliii  6),  we  hear  of  no  subsequent 
revolts,  sod  the  district  appears  to  have  continued 
traaqnil  under  the  Boman  yoke,  until  it  was  incor- 
ponted  by  Augustas,  together  with  VeneUa  and  the 
Iml  of  the  Cand,  as  a  portion  of  Italy.    (Strab.  v. 
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p.  215;  Plin.  iii.  19.  a.  23.)  It  continued  thence- 
forth to  be  always  included  under  that  name,  though 
geographically  connected  much  more  closely  with 
Dalmatia  and  Illyricum.  Hence  we  find,  in  the 
Notitia  Dignitatum,  the  "  Consularis  Venetiae  et 
Histriae "  placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Vi- 
carios  Italiae.     {Ifot.  Dign.  ii.  pp.  5,  65.) 

The  natural  limits  of  Istria  are  clearly  marked  by 
those  of  the  peninsula  of  which  it  consists,  or  by  a 
line  drawn  across  from  the  Gulf  of  TriaU  to  that  of 
Quanuro,  near  Fiume  ;  but  the  political  boundary 
was  fixed  by  Augustus,  when  he  included  Istria  in 
Italy,  at  the  river  Arsia  or  Ana,  which  fitlls  into 
the  Gulf  of  Q/ianuro  about  15  miles  firam  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  peninsula.  This  river  has 
its  sources  in  the  group  of  mountains  of  which  the 
MonttMaggiort  forms  the  highest  pant,  and  which 
constitutes  the  heart  or  nucleas  of  the  peninsula, 
&om  which  there  radiate  ranges  of  great  calcareous 
hills,  gradually  'declining  as  they  approach  the 
western  coast,  so  that  the  shore  of  Istria  along  the 
Adriatic,  though  hilly  and  rocky,  is  not  of  any  con- 
siderable elevation,  or  pictureeque  in  character.  But 
the  calcareous  rocks  of  which  it  is  composed  are 
indented  by  deep  inlets,  forming  excellmt  harbours ; 
of  these,  the  beautifnl  laud-locked  basin  of  Pola  is 
particularly  remarkable,  and  was  noted  in  ancient  as 
well  as  modem  times.  The  northern  point  of  Istria 
was  fixed  by  Augustus  at  the  river  Formic,  a  small 
stream  tailing  into  the  Gulf  of  Trietta  between  that 
city  and  Capo  SIttria.  Flmy  expressly  excludes 
Tergeste  barn  Istria ;  but  Ptolemy  extends  the 
limits  of  that  province  so  as  to  include  both  the  river 
Formio  and  Tergeste  (PtoL  UL  1.  §27);  and  Strabo 
also  appears  to  consider  the  Tunavos  as  constituting 
the  boundary  of  Istria  (Strab,  v.  p.  215),  though  he 
elsewhere  calls  Tergeste  "  a  villsge  of  the  Cami " 
(vii.  p.  314).  Pliny,  however,  repeatedly  alludes  to 
the  Formio  ss  having  constituted  the  boandary  ot 
Italy  before  that  name  was  officially  extended  so  as 
to  include  Istria  also,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  of 
the  correctness  of  his  statement.  Istria  is  not  a 
country  of  any  great  natural  fertility  ;  but  its  cal- 
careous rocky  soil  was  well  adapted  for  the  growth 
of  olives,  and  its  oil  was  reckoned  by  Pliny  inferior 
only  to  that  of  Venafirum.  (Pliu.  xv.  2.  s.  3.)  In 
the  later  ages  of  the  Bonmn  empire,  when  the  seat 
of  government  was  fixed  at  Bavenna,  Istria  became 
of  increased  importance,  from  its  &cilit7  of  nam- 
mimication  by  sea  with  that  capital,  and  furnished 
considerable  quantitiee  <S  com,  as  well  as  wine  and 
oil.  (Cassiod.  Varr.  xiL  23,  24.)  This  was  pro- 
bably the  most  flourishing  period  of  its  history.  It 
was  subsequently  ravaged  in  succession  by  the  Lom- 
bards, Avars,  and  Sclavi  (P.  Diac  iv.  25, 42),  bat 
appears  to  have  continued  permanently  subject  to 
the  Lombard  kingdom  of  Italy,  until  its  destraction 
in  A.  V.  774. 

The  towns  in  Istria  mentioned  by  ancient  writers 
are  not  numerous.  Much  the  most  important  was 
Pola,  near  the  extreme  sonthem  promontory  of  the 
peninsula,  which  became  a  Boman  colony  under 
Aagustus.  Proceedmg  along  the  coast  from  Ter- 
geste to  Pola,  were  Aeoida  {Capo  ctlttria), 
subsequently  called  Justinopolis,  and  Pabehtium 
(Porenso);  while  on  the  £.  coast,  near  the  moatli 
of  the  river  Arsia,  was  situated  Kebactium,  already 
noticed  by  Livy  among  the  towns  of  the  independent 
Istrians.  The  two  other  towns,  Matila  and  Faveria, 
mentioned  by  him  in  the  same  passage  (xli.  1 1),  are 
otherwise  unknown,  and  cannot  be  identified.    Ptu- 
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lemy  also  mentions  three  towns,  which  he  plares  in 
the  interior  of  the  connti7,  and  names  Pacinam, 
Piqnentam  (TliKoityrov),  and  Alvam  or  Alvon 
('AAoCoi').  Of  these,  Piqnentnm  may  be  probably 
identified  with  Pinguente,  a  considerable  place  in  the 
heart  of  the  mountain  district  of  the  interior;  and 
Alron  with  Albona  (called  Alvona  in  the  Tabnia), 
which  is,  however,  E.  of  the  Ana,  and  therefore  not 
strictly  within  the  Roman  province  of  Istria.  In 
like  manner  the  Pncinnm  of  Ptolemy  is  evidently 
the  same  place  with  the  "castellam,  nobile  vino, 
Pacinam  "  of  Pliny  (vii.  18.  s.  22),  which  the  latter 
places  in  the  territory  of  the  Cami,  between  the 
Timavus  and  Tcrgeste,  and  was  perhaps  the  same 
with  the  modem  Dtdtio.  Ningom,  a  {dace  men- 
tioned in  the  Antonine  Itinerary  (p.  271)  between 
Teigeste  and  Parentinm,  cannot  be  determined  with 
any  certainty.  The  Tabala  also  gives  two  names  in 
the  NW.  part  of  the  pwinsula,  Qnaeri  and  Silvo 
(SUvnm),  both  of  which  are  wholly  nnknown.  The 
same  authority  marks  three  small  islands  off  tiM 
coast  of  Istria,  to  which  it  gives  the  names  of  Sepo- 
mana(?),  Orsaria,  and  Pnllaria:  tlie  last  is  men- 
tioned also  by  Pliny  (iii.  26.  s.  30),  and  is  probably 
the  roclcy  island,  or  rather  group  of  islets,  off  the 
harbour  of  Fob,  now  known  as  li  Brioni.  The 
other  two  cannot  be  identified,  any  more  than  the 
Cissa  of  Pliny  (21c.):  the  Abeyrtides  of  the  same 
author  are  tlie  larger  islands  in  the  Golfo  di  Quor- 
nero,  which  belong  rather  to  Libumia  than  to  Istria. 

[AnsTRTIDES.] 

The  extreme  southern  promontory  of  Istria,  now 
called  Pmta  di  Promontore,  seems  to  have  been 
known  in  ancient  times  as  the  Pbomortoriuh 
PoLATicuM  ^lucptrHiptor  IloXaruc^y,  Steph.  B. ».  v. 
n(!\a).  Immediately  adjoining  it  is  a  deep  bay  or 
harbour,  now  known  as  the  Golfo  cK  MeduUno, 
which  most  be  the  Portus  Planaticns  (probably  a 
corruption  of  Flanaticus)  of  the  TabuU. 

The  Geographer  of  Ravenna,  writing  in  the  seventh 
century,  but  from  earlier  authorities,  mentions  the 
names  of  many  towns  in  Istria  unnoticed  by  earlier 
geographers,  but  which  may  probably  have  grown  up 
under  the  Roman  empire.  Among  these  are  Hu- 
mago,  still  called  Umago,  Neapolis  (^Citta  Nuova), 
Bnvignio  (Bovigno),  and  Piruion  (Pirnno),  all  of 
them  situated  on  the  W.  coast,  with  good  ports,  and 
which  would  naturally  become  places  of  some  trade 
daring  the  flourishing  period  of  Istria  above  alluded 
to.     (Anon.  Ravenn.  iv.  30,  31.)         [E.  H.  B.] 

ISTRIAMOBUM  PORTUS.  [Isiacorum 
Portus.] 

ISTRIA'NUS  (;i<rrpuu>6s,  Ptol.  ui.  6.  §  3),  a 
river  of  the  Tanric  Chersonese,  which  has  been  iden- 
tified with  the  KSSi  Tep.  (Forbiger,  vol.  iii.  pp. 
1117,1121.)  [E.B.  J.] 

ISTEO'POLIS,  ISTRICPOLIS,  HISTRIO'PO- 
LIS  ('loT/xfiroXij,  'lirrpta  wi\is,  or  simply 'Iffrpot: 
Ittere),  a  town  of  Lower  Hoesia,  at  the  soathem 
extremity  of  lake  Halmyris,  on  the  coast  of  the 
Euzine.  It  was  a  colony  of  Miletus,  and,  at  least  in 
Sttsbo's  time,  a  small  town.  (Strab.  vii.  p.  310  ; 
Plui.  iv.  18.  24;  Hela,  ii.  2;  Eatropi  vi.  8;  Herod, 
ii.  33;  Arrian,  Per^.  JEia.  p.  24  ;  Geog.  Rav.  iv.  6  ; 
Lyooph.  74  ;  Ptol.  iiL  10.  §  8 ;  Scymn.  Fragm.  22  ; 
Stpph.  B.  (.  e. ;  Amm.  Uarc.  xxii.  8 ;  Hierocl.  p.  637.) 
Bui  the  fieqnent  mention  of  the  place  shows  that  it 
must  have  been  a  oommereial  town  of  some  import- 
ance ;  of  its  history,  however,  nothing  is  known. 
Some  modem  writers  have  identified  it  with  Kiu- 
tteaza  or  Koitendsje,  the    ancient    Constantiana, 


ITALIA. 

which,  however,  was  in  all  probability  situated  to 
the  south  of  Istropolis.  [L.  8.] 

ISTRUS  ('loTpot),  a  Cretan  town  which  Arte- 
midoms  also  called  Ibtrosa.  (Steph.  B.  <.  r.)  The 
latter  form  of  the  name  is  fbond  in  an  inscription 
((^.  CktshnU,  Antig.  Atiat.  p.  110>  The  site  is 
placed  near  Minoa :  "  Among  the  ruined  edifices  and 
columns  of  this  ancient  city  are  two  immense  marble 
blocks,  half  buried  in  the  earth,  and  measuring  54 
by  1 5  feet."  (Cornelius,  Crtia  Sacra,  vol.  i.  p.  1 1 ; 
c^.  ifut.  Claa.  Antiq.  vol  iL  p.  273;  oomp.  H8ck, 
Kreta,  vol.  i.  pp.  17,  421.)  [E.  B.  J.l 


com  OF  ISTBU8. 

ISTXnSGI  (Andujar  la  Vieja),  a  city  of  His- 
pania  Baetica,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Illitdrois. 
(Inscr.  i^.  Florea,  £ip.  S.  vd.  vii.  p.  137.)  The 
Ipasturqi  TRiirxFiiALE  of  Pliny  (iii.  1.  s.  3)  is 
probaUy  the  same  place.  (Ukert,  vol.  iL  pt.  I.  pp. 
380,381.)  [P.S.1 

ISUBRI6ANTUM.     [IsomcM.] 

ISU'RIUH,  in  Britain,  first  mentioned  by  Pto- 
lemy (ii.  3.  §  1 6)  «s  a  town  of  the  Brigantea.  It 
then  occurs  in  two  of  the  Itineraries,  the  1st  and 
2nd.  In  each,  it  lies  between  Cataractonium  and 
Eboracnm  (Catteriek  Bridge  and  Yorh).  Isubri- 
gantnm,  in  the  5th  Itinerary,  does  the  same. 

In  the  time  of  the  Saxons  Isurinm  had  already 
taken  the  name  of  Eald-burg  (_Old  Toum),  out  ot 
which  has  come  the  present  name  Aliborough,  near 
Baroughbridge,  with  which  it  is  undoubtedly  identic 
fied. 

Roman  remains,  both  within  and  without  the  walls, 
are  abundant  and  considerable  at  AliBxirough  ;  the 
Stcdhart  («-  Studforth),  the  Red  Hill,  and  the 
Borough  Hill,  being  the  chief  localities.  Teaselated 
pavements,  the  foundations  of  large  and  spadons 
buildings,  ornaments,  implements,  Samian  ware,  and 
coins  with  the  names  (£  nearly  all  the  emperors  firom 
Vespasian  to  Constantino,  have  given  to  Isnrium  an 
importance  equal  to  that  of  York,  Cirencester,  and 
other  towns  of  Roman  importance.        [R.  G.  L.] 

ISUS  (^roi),  a  spot  in  Boeotia,  near  Anthedon, 
with  vestiges  of  a  city,  which  some  commenta- 
tors identified  with  the  Homeric  Misa.  (Strab.  iz. 
p.  405  ;  Horn.  II  ii.  508.)  There  was  apparently 
also  a  town  Isus  in  Megaris  ;  but  the  passage  ia 
Strabo  in  which  the  name  occurs  is  corrupt.  (Strab. 
Ic.) 

ITA'LIA  ClToMa),  was  the  name  given  in  aD> 
eient  as  well  as  in  modem  times  to  the  eauaAzj  still 
called  ludg ;  and  was  applied,  frma  the  time  vS  Au- 
gustus, both  by  Greek  and  Latin  writers,  in  almost 
exactly  the  same  sense  as  at  the  present  day.  It 
was,  however,  at  first  merely  a  geographical  term ; 
the  countries  comprised  under  the  name,  though 
strongly  defined  by  natural  limits,  and  common  na- 
tural features,  being  from  the  earliest  ages  peopled 
by  different  races,  which  were  never  pohtiodly 
united,  till  they  all  fell  tmder  the  Roman  yoke,  and 
were  ^ndnally  blended,  by  the  pervading  it^uence  ot 
Roman  institntions  and  the  Latin  Ungusge,  into  one 
conuBm  natiooiUit^. 
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ITALIA. 

1   Namk. 

The  nuM  of  Italj  ma  Teiy  hr  from  being  ori- 
gbttUf  applied  in  the  sune  extensive  aignlfication 
which  it  aftemids  obtuned.  It  was  confined,  in 
the  first  inatanoe,  to  the  extrane  soathern  point 
(tf  the  Italian  peninanla,  not  incloding  even  the 
whole  of  the  modem  CaliAria,  bat  oolj  Sx  southern 
ffninimhr  portiai  of  that  coontiy,  boonded  on  the 
M.  by  the  oarrow  isthmus  which  separates  the  Teri- 
naesm  and  Scylletian  gal&.  Soch  was  the  distinct 
statement  of  Antiochns  of  STiaeose  ((^  Strab.  tL 
p.  255);  nor  have  we  any  reason  to  reject  his  testi- 
moaj-  npou  tha  pomt,  thoogh  it  is  certain  that  this 
tmge  mnst  hare  ceased  long  before  the  tinw  of  that 
historian,  and  is  not  {bond  in  any  extant  ancient 
aathar.  At  a  subaeqnent  period,  bat  still  in  Tei7 
caiijr  times,  the  appellation  was  extended  to  the 
wh<de  tract  akog  the  shores  of  the  Tarentine  golf, 
as  &r  as  Mstapontmn,  and  frmn  thence  across  to  the 
golf  of  Posidotiia  on  the  western  sea;  thongh,  ac- 
cording to  other  statements,  the  liver  LaHs  was  its 
nectfaem  limit  on  this  side.  (Strab.  T.  p.  S09,  Tj. 
p.  254 ;  Antiochna,  q>.  JHonf/t.  i.  73.)  This  appears 
to  han  been  the  established  nsage  amtng  the  Oreeks 
ia  the  fifth  eaitarj  b.  c  Antiochns  expressly  ex- 
doded  the  lapygian  peninsula  from  Italy,  and  Thu- 
eydides  dearly  adopts  the  same  distinction  (vii,  33). 
llw  oonntries  m  tint  shores  of  the  Tyrrhenian  sea, 
nottb  ef  the  Poaidonian  gulf,  were  then  known  only 
by  the  names  of  Opica  and  Tyrrhenia;  thos  Thn- 
qfdides  calls  Comae  a  dty  in  Opida,  and  Aristotle 
^oke  of  Latiom  aa  a  district  ci  Opica.  Eren  Theo- 
phrattns  pnservea  the  distinction,  and  speab  of 
lbs  pine-treee  qf  Italg,  where  those  of  the  Bmt- 
tian  mooDtaios  only  can  be  meant,  as  opposed  to 
those  of  I^tiam.  (Thuc.  vi.  4 ;  Arist.  op.  Diongt. 
i.  72;  The<^.  B.  P.  v.  8.) 

The  name  of  Italia,  as  thtu  applied,  seems  to  have 
been  aynonymooa  with  that  of  Oenotria;  for  Antio- 
chna, in  the  same  passage  where  he  asaigned  the 
naiiuaest  limita  to  the  former  appellation,  confined 
that  of  Oenotria  within  the  same  boundaries,  and 
spoke  of  the  Oenotti  and  Itali  as  the  same  people 
(op.  Sirab.  vi.  p.  254;  op.  Dioi^t.  1 12).  This  is 
in  perfect  acooidance  with  the  statements  which  re- 
present the  Oenotrians  as  »««nining  tho  name  of 
ItaBaaa  (Itali)  finn  a  chief  of  the  name  of  Italua 
(Oionys.  L  12,  35;  Viis-  ^ea.  i-  SSS;  AiisL  PoL 
yJL  lOX  as  wdl  as  with  Uw  mythical  genealogy  ac- 
ccrding  to  which  Italua  and  Oenotms  were  brothers. 
(Serr.adAen.  L  c).  Thncydides,  who  represents 
Itahs  as  coming  from  Anwiia  (ti.  2),  probably 
edited  this  last  traditico,  for  the  Oenotrians  were 
geooally  represented  as  of  Arcadian  origin.  Whe- 
ther the  two  names  were  originally  applied  to  the 
same  peqile,  or  (as  is  perhaps  more  probable)  the 
Itali  wen  merely  a  particular  tribe  of  the  Oenotiians, 
whose  name  gradually  prcTwled  till  it  was  extended 
to  the  whole  people,  we  have  no  means  of  determin- 
ing. But  in  this  case,  as  in  most  others,  it  is  dear 
that  tha  name  of  the  people  was  antecedent  to  that 
of  the  conntry,  and  that  Italia,  in  its  original  signi- 
ficatioD,  meant  merdy  the  land  of  the  Itdi;  thongh 
at  a  l^er  period,  by  its  giadnd  extension,  it  had 
altogether  lost  this  national  meaning.  It  is  im- 
poanUe  for  ns  to  trace  with  accuracy  the  suc- 
ceaara  steps  of  this  extendiSn,  nor  do  wo  know  at 
what  time  the  Bomane  first  adopted  the  name  of 
Italia  aa  that  <€  the  whole  peninsnia.  It  wonld  be 
rtill  more  interesting  to  know  whether  they  Teedved 
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tliis  usage  from  the  Greeks,  or  found  it  already  pre 
Talent  among  the  nations  of  Italy;  but  it  is  difficult 
to  bdiere  that  tribes  <rf  difierent  races,  origin,  and 
language,  as  the  Etmscans,  Umbrians,  Sabelliuns, 
and  Oaaotrians,  would  hare  concurred  in  calling  the 
conntry  they  inhabited  by  one  general  appdiation. 
If  the  Gredc  account  already  giren,  accrading  to 
which  the  name  was  first  given  to  the  Oenotrian 
port  of  the  peninsula,  is  worthy  of  nxifidence,  it  must 
hare  been  a  word  of  Felasgic  origin,  and  subsequently 
adopted  by  the  Sabdlian  and  Oscan  races,  as  well 
as  by  the  Bomans  themsdves. 

The  etymology  d  the  name  is  wholly  uncertain. 
The  current  tradition  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
as  already  noticed,  derived  it  from  an  Oenotrian  or 
Pelasgio  chief,  Italos;  but  this  is  evidently  a  mere 
fiction,  like  that  of  so  many  other  eponymous  heroes. 
A  more  learned,  but  scarcdy  more  trustworthy,  ety- 
mology derived  the  name  frtmi  Itdos  or  Itulos, 
which,  in  Tyrrhenian  or  old  Greek,  is  said  to  have 
signifiied  an  ox;  so  that  Italia  wonld  have  meant 
"  the  land  of  cattle."  (Timaeos,  ap.  OeO.  xL  I ; 
Varr.  R.  R.  ii.  1.  §  9.)  The  ancient  form  here 
dted  is  evidently  connected  with  the  Latin  "vi- 
tolns  ,■"  and  it  is  probable  that  the  name  of  tha 
people  was  originally  Vitulos,  or  Vitakn,  in  its  Pe- 
lasgio form;  we  find  the  same  form  retained  by  the 
Sabdlian  nations  as  late  as  the  first  century  b.  c, 
when  the  Samnite  denaiii  (struck  during  the  Social 
War.  B.  c.  90—88)  have  the  inscription  "  Vitdu  " 
for  Italia. 

It  is  probable  that  the  rapid  extendon  of  the 
Boman  power,  and  the  succesdve  subjugaUcn  of  the 
different  nations  of  Central  and  S<nithem  Italy  by 
its  victorious  arms,  tended  also  to  promote  the  ex- 
tendon  of  the  one  common  name  to  the  whole;  and 
there  seems  little  doubt  that  as  early  as  the  time  of 
Pyrrhus,  this  was  already  applied  in  nearly  the  same 
sense  as  afterwards  contmned  to  be  the  ussge, — aa 
comprising  the  whole  Italian  peninsula  to  the  fron- 
tiers of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  but  excluding  the  latter 
country,  as  well  as  Liguria.  This  continued  to  be 
the  customary  and  official  meaning  of  the  name  of 
Itdy  Iran  this  time  till  the  dose  of  the  Bepnblic  ; 
aud  hence,  even  after  the  First  Triumvirate,  Gallia 
Cisalpina,  aa  wdl  as  Transdpina,  was  allotted  to 
Caesar  as  his  provinee,  a  term  which  was  never  ap- 
plied hot  to  conntries  oQt  of  Italy;  bat  long  before 
the  dose  of  this  period,  the  name  of  Itdy  woold 
seem  to  hare  been  often  employed  in  its  more  exten- 
uve,  and  what  may  be  termed  its  geographical, 
meaning,  as  induding  the  whole  land  fixim  the  foot 
of  the  Alps  to  the  Sidlian  straits.  Pdybina  cer- 
tainly uses  the  term  in  this  sense,  for  he  speaks  d 
the  Bomans  as  having  subdued  all  Italy,  emtpt  ike 
Umd  of  Iht  GauU  (Gallia  Cisdpina),  and  repeatedly 
describes  Hannibal  as  crossing  the  Alps  into  Italg, 
and  dedgnates  the  jdains  on  the  banks  <^  the  Padua 
aa  m  Italg.  (Pd.  i.  6,  u.  14,  iii.  39,  54.)  The 
natural  limits  dl  Italy  an  indeed  so  dearly  marked 
and  so  obvioos,  that  as  soon  as  the  name  came  to  be 
once  received  as  the  dedgnation  of  the  coontry  in 
general,  it  was  almost  inevitable  that  it  should  ac- 
quire this  extension;  hence,  though  the  ofBcid  dis- 
tinction between  Italy  and  Cisalpine  Oanl  was  re- 
tamed  by  the  Bomans  to  the  very  end  of  the  Bepnblic, 
it  is  clnur  that  the  more  extended  use  of  the  name 
was  already  familiar  in  common  nsage.  Thus,  d> 
ready  in  B.  c.  76,  Pompdns  employs  the  expression 
"  in  cervidbus  Italiae,"  of  the  passes  of  the  Alps  into 
Cisalpine  Gaol  (Sail.  i7u(.  iii.  1 1 );  and  Decimus  Bru- 
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us,  in  B.  a  43,  distinctly  uses  the  phrase  of  qmituig 
//a{y,  when  be  crosses  the  Alps.  (Cicat^Fam.xi.SO.) 
So  also  both  Caesar  and  Cicero,  in  his  Philippics,  lo- 
peatedl/  ass  the  name  of  Italj  in  the  wider  and  more 
general  sense,  thoogh  the  necessit j  of  distingoishing 
the  province  of  Cisalpine  Ganl,  leads  the  Utter  fre- 
quently to  obserre  the  official  distinction.  (Caes. 
S.  G.  T.  1,  vi.  44,  vii.  1 ;  Cic.  PhU.  iv.  4,  v.  12.) 
But,  indeed,  had  not  this  use  of  the  name  been  al- 
ready comnon,  before  it  came  to  be  officially  adopted, 
that  circnmstance  alone  would  scarcely  have  ren- 
dered it  so  familiar  as  we  find  it  in  the  Latin  writers 
of  the  Angnstan  age.  Virgil,  for  instance,  in  oele- 
biating  the  praises  of  Italy,  never  thongbt  of  ex- 
cluding fin)m  that  appellation  the  plains  of  Cisalpine 
Gaul,  or  the  lakes  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps.  From 
the  time,  indeed,  when  the  rights  of  Soman  citizens 
were  extended  to  all  the  Cisalpine  Gauls,  no  real 
distinction  any  longer  subsisted  between  the  different 
parts  of  Italy;  bnt  Cisalpine  Ganl  still  formed  s 
separate  proTince  under  D.  Brutns  in  b.  a  43  (Cic 
PluL  iiL  4,  5,  ir.  4,  T.  9,  &c.),  and  it  is  probable, 
that  the  nnion  of  that  province  with  Italy  took  phice 
in  the  following  year.  Dion  Caseins  8p«tks  of  it,  in 
B.a  41,  asan  already  established  arrangement  (Dion 
Oass.  xlviii.  12 ;  Sarigny,  Verm.  Schr.  iii.  p.  318.) 

From  the  time  of  Angnstos  onwards,  the  name  of 
Italia  continaed  to  be  applied  in  the  same  sense 
thronghont  the  period  of  the  Boman  empire,  though 
with  some  slight  modifications  of  its  frontiers  on  the 
bide  of  the  Al[8;  bnt  during  the  last  ages  of  the 
Western  empire,  a  singular  change  took  pUce,  by 
'which  the  name  of  Italia  came  to  be  specially  ap- 
plied (in  official  language  at  least)  to  the  northern 
]nrt  of  what  we  now  call  Italy,  comprising  the  five 
provinces  of  Aemilia,  Flaminia,  Ligoria,  Venetia, 
and  Istria,  together  with  the  Cottun  and  Bhaetian 
Alps,  and  thus  exeludbig  nearly  the  whole  of  what 
liad  been  included  nnder  tlie  name  in  the  days  of 
Cicero.  This  usage  probably  arose  from  the  division 
of  the  whole  of  Italy  for  administrative  porpoees  into 
two  great  districts,  the  one  of  which  was  placed 
under  an  officer  called  the  "  Vicarius  Urbis  Romae," 
while  the  other,  or  northern  portion,  was  subject  to 
the  "  Vicarius  Italiae."  {Not.  Dig.  ii.  18 ;  Gotbofr. 
ad  Cod.  Theod.  xi.  1 ,  leg.  6 ;  Niebohr,  vol  i.  p.  21.) 
The  practice  was  confirmed  for  a  time  by  the  cir- 
cnmstance that  this  part  of  Italy  became  the  seat  of 
the  Lombard  monarchy,  which  assumed  the  title  of 
the  kingdom  of  Italy  ('  Begnnm  Italiae  ")  ;  bnt  the 
ancient  agnification  still  prevailed,  and  the  name  of 
Italy  was  applied  throughout  the  middle  ages,  as  it 
still  is  at  the  present  day,  within  the  boundaries 
established  by  Augustus. 

The  other  names  applied  by  ancient  writers,  espe- 
cially by  the  Latin  and  later  Greek  poets,  to  the 
Italian  peninsula,  may  be  very  briefly  disposed  of 
Dionysius  tells  us  that  in  very  remote  ages  Italy 
was  called  by  the  Greeks  Hesperia,  or  Aosonia,  and 
by  the  natives  Satumia.  (Dionys.  i.  35.)  Of  these 
three  names,  HeSpbria  ('E<nrfp(a),  or  "  the  Land 
of  the  West,"  was  evidently  a  mere  vague  appellation, 
employed  in  the  infancy  of  geographical  discovery, 
and  which  was  sometimes  limited  to  Italy,  some- 
times used  in  a  much  wider  sense  as  comprising  the 
whole  West  of  Europe,  including  Spain.  [His- 
FAHiA.]  But  there  is  no  evidence  of  its  having 
been  employed  in  the  more  limited  sense,  at  a  very 
early  period.  The  name  is  not  found  at  all  in 
Homer  or  Hesiod;  but,  according  to  the  Iliac  Table, 
Stesichonis  lepresented  Aeneas  as  departing  from 
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Troy  far  Hetperia,  where  in  all  probability  Italy  is 
meant;  though  it  is  very  uncertain  whether  the  poet 
conducted  Aeneas  to  Latium.  (Schwegler,  Rom. 
Getch.  vol.  i.  p.  298.)  Bnt  even  in  the  days  oi 
Stesichoms  the  appeUstion  was  probably  one  confined 
to  the  poets  and  logographen.  At  a  later  period 
we  can  trace  it  as  tised  by  the  Alexandrian  poeta, 
from  whom  in  all  probability  it  passed  to  the  Ro- 
mans, and  was  adopted,  as  we  know,  by  Ennins,  an 
well  as  by  Virgil  and  the  writers  of  the  Angustaa 
1^  (AgathyUns,  ap.  Dioagt.  i.  49 ;  Apollon.  Bhod. 
iii.  311 ;  Ennins,  Aim.  Fr.  p.  12;  Vii;g.  Aen.  i. 
530,  iiL  185,  &c.) 

The  name  of  AusoioA,  on  the  contraiy,  was  one 
derived  originally  from  one  of  the  races  which  inha- 
bited the  Italian  peninsula,  the  Aurunci  of  the 
Romans,  who  were  known  to  the  Greeks  as  the  An- 
sones.  These  Ausonians  wer«  a  tribe  of  Opican  or 
Oscan  race,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  name  of 
Aosonia  was  at  first  applied  mnch  as  that  of  Opicia 
or  Opica  was  by  Thucydidea  and  other  writers  of  the 
fifth  century  b.  o.  But,  as  applied  to  the  whole 
peninsula  of  Italy,  tiie  name  is,  so  far  as  we  know, 
purely  poetical;  nor  can  it  be  traced  farther  back 
than  the  Alexandrian  writers  Lycophron  and  Apollo- 
nius  Bhodius,  who  employed  it  fiimiliarly  (as  did 
the  Latin  poets  in  imitation  of  them)  as  a  poetical 
equivalent  for  Itidy.     [Adsomks.] 

As  for  the  name  of  Satubkia,  though  it  is  fbond 
in  a  pretended  Greek  Oracle  cited  by  Diooysina 
(SoToprfav  aTa>>,  Dionys.  i.  19),  it  may  wdl  be 
doubted  whether  it  was  ever  an  ancient  appellatioa 
at  all.  Its  obvious  derivation  from  the  name  of  the 
Latin  god  Satnmus  proves  it  to  have  been  of  native 
Italian,  and  not  of  Greek,  invention,  and  probably 
this  was  the  only  authority  that  Dionysius  had  for 
saying  it  was  the  native  name  of  Italy.  But  all  the 
traditions  of  the  Boman  mythology  connect  Satumns 
so  closely  with  Latium,  that  it  seems  almost  certain 
the  name  of  Satumia  (if  it  was  ever  more  than  a 
poetical  fabrication)  originally  bebnged  to  Latium 
only,  and  was  thence  gradually  extended  by  the 
Romans  to  the  rest  of  Italy.  Ennins  seems  to  have 
used  the  phrase  of  "  Satumia  terra  "  only  in  reference 
to  Latium;  while  Virgil  applies  it  to  the  whole  of 
Italy.  (Ennins,  ap.  Varr.  L.  L.  v.  42 ;  Virg.  Georg. 
ii.  1 73.)  It  is  never  used  in  either  sense  by  Latin 
prose  writers,  though  several  anthon  state,  as  Dio- 
nysius does,  that  it  was  the  ancient  name  of  Italy. 
(Festns,  e.  Satumia,  p.  322;  Justin,  zliii.  1.) 

IL  BotlNDABlES  ASD  PhTSICAI.  GeOOBAPBT. 

There  are  few  countries  of  which  the  boundaries 
are  more  clearly  marked  out  by  nature  than  thoee  of 
Italy.  It  is  well  described  by  one  of  ita  modem 
poets  as  the  land 

"  Ch'  Apennin  parte  el  mar  drconda  e  FAlpe;" 

and  this  single  line  at  once  ennmerates  all  the  prin- 
cipal iAysi(»l  features  that  impart  to  the  country  its 
peculiar  jAysiognomy.  Italy  consists  of  a  greet 
pemnsnla,  projecting  in  a  S£.  direction  into  the 
Mediterranean  sea,  uid  bounded  on  the  W.  by  the 
portions  of  that  sea  commonly  known  as  the  Tyrrhe- 
nian and  Sicilian  seas,  but  comprised  by  the  Romans 
nnder  the  name  of  Mare  In&rum,  or  the  Lower  Sea ; 
on  the  E.  by  the  Adriatic,  or  the  Upper  Sea  (Mare 
Supemm),  as  it  was  commonly  termed  by  the  Bo- 
mans;  while  to  the  X.  it  spreads  out  into  a  broad 
expanse,  farming,  as  it  were,  the  base  or  root  by 
which  it  adheres  to  the  continent  of  Europe,  and 
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ami  wUdi  sweeps  the  great  chain  of  the  Alp^ 
fensiiig  a  oontinaoiis  barrier  from  the  shores  of  the 
Heditentnean  near  HasBilia  to  the  head  of  the 
Adratie  at  7V*e«e  (Teise8te>  From  the  western 
Btranitj  of  this  vast  nxnmtaio.  chain,  where  the 
ingti  of  the  Maritima  Alps  abot  immediateljr  on 
tlwn-share,  branches  ofiF  the  inferior,  bnt  stiU  very 
MBdoible,  chain  of  the  Apeiminee,  which,  after 
iwwpag  roond  the  Lignrian  gulf,  Btrrtchee  in  an 
mbniken  line  directiy  across  to  the  shraee  of  the 
^driitie,  and  then,  taming  abmptly  to  the  SE.,  lii- 
nds  the  whole  peninsula  throoghont  its  entire 
lengtli,  until  it  ends  in  the  prcmontor;  of  Lenco- 
J*«i  on  the  Sicilian  sea.      [ApEHanaiB.] 

Hie  jncise  limits  of  Italy  can  thns  only  be  doubt- 
Mcaiti  Dorthem  firoDtier,  where  the  massive  ranges 
tflbeAlfs,  though  presenting,  when  viewed  on  the 
krgt  scak,  a  vast  natnral   barrier,  are  in  fact  in- 
dented and  penetrated  b  j  deep  and  irregular  valleys, 
vbich  rmder  it    often    difBcolt   to  determine  the 
uUsal  bcnndary  ;  nor  has  this  beoi  always  adopted 
as  the  political  one.      Alcmg  the  coast  of  Lignria, 
letween  MaasTlia  and  Genna,  the  Maritime  Alps  send 
down  SDCoeerare   ranges  to  the  sea,  forming  great 
bcadtanda,  of  which  the  most  striking  are:  that  be- 
tween Noli  and  ^snale,  commonly  r^wded  by  modem 
geogiaphers    as    the    termination  of  the  Maritime 
Al;s;  and  the  prrancoitory  immediately  W.  of  Mo- 
aoco,  wluch  Etill  bears  the  remains  of  the  Tnipaea 
Aagnsti,  and  the  passage  of  which  presents  the 
greatest  natond  difficnlties  to  the  construction  of  a 
rad  along  this  coast.      This  monnbun  headland 
wodld  fndmbly  be  the  best  punt  to  fix  as  the  natnral 
fimit  of  Italy  on  this  sode,  and  appears  to  havo  been 
fwnnwnly  icgaided  in  ancient  times  as  snch;  bat 
when  Angostna  first  extended  tiie  political  limits  of 
Italy  to  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  he  foond  it  convenient 
to  cany  thorn  somewhst  further  W.,  and  fixed  on  the 
liver  Varus  aa  the  bonndary;  thus  including  Nicaea, 
whidi  was  a  cdlonj  of  Maasilia,  and  had  previously 
been  eoaaidend  as  belonging  to  GauL    (Stiah,  iv. 
pp.  178, 184,  ▼.  ]>.20g;  Plin.  iii.  4.  a.  5,  5.  a. 6,  7; 
Mela,  ii.  4.  §  9;  PtoL  iii.  1.  §  1 ;  Lucan,  L  404.) 
Thoi^  tiua  demarcation  does  not  ^ipear  to  hare 
been  always  followed;  for  in  the  Itinerary  of  Anto- 
mnos  (pi  S96)  we  again  find  the  Aljas  Maritima 
(mauling  the  mountain  headland  above  described) 
fixed  as  the  boondaiy  between  Italy  and  Gaul:  it 
was  generally  adopted,  and  has  continued  without 
alteratiao  to  the  preaent  day. 

The  extreme  NE.  limit  of  Italy,  at  the  head  of 
the  Aiiriatic  Golf,  is  equally  susceptible  of  varions 
detennisatico,  and  here  also  Augustus  certainly 
transgressed  the  natnral  limits  by  including  Istria 
Within  the  eoofines  of  Italy.  (Plin.  iii.  18.  s.  22  ; 
Stiab.  T.  p,  S09,  m  p.  314.)  But  here,  also,  the 
reasons  of  pditical  convenience,  which  first  gave  rise 
to  tUs  extendon,  have  led  to  its  subsequent  adoption, 
sad  Istria  is  still  commonly  reckoned  a  part  of  Italy. 
The  liltk  river  Fonnio,  which  fiows  into  the  Adriatic 
between  Trieile  and  C€q)o  d/ttria,  was  previously 
establisbed  as  the  boundary  of  Italy  on  this  side  : 
hot  the  range  of  the  Julian  Alps,  which,  after 
sweepng  round  the  broad  pUin  of  the  Frioul,  snd- 
denlyappitaches  dose  to  the  Adriatic,  near  the  sooroes 
of  the  Timavns,  and  presents  a  continuous  mountain 
barrier  from  thence  to  Trie$te,  would  seem  to  oon- 
stitute  the  true  natnral  limit. 

Even  between  these  two  extremities,  the'  chain  of 
Uie  Alps  does  not  always  form  so  simple  and  clearly- 
marked  a  frontier  as  might  at  fint  be  expected.    It 
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would  not,  indeed,  be  difficult  to  trace  geographically 
such  a  line  of  boundary,  by  following  the  water-shed 
or  line  of  highest  ridge,  throughout :  bnt  the  im- 
perfect knowledge  of  ^e  Alps  possessed  by  the 
ancients  was  scarcely  sufficient  fw  such  a  purpose ; 
and  this  line  was  not,  in  ancient,  any  more  than  in 
modem  times,  the  actual  Umit  of  different  nation- 
aUties.  Thus,  the  Bhaetians,  who  in  the  days  of 
Strabo  and  Pliny  were  not  comprised  in  Italy, 
inhabited  the  valleys  and  lower  ridges  of  the  Alps 
on  the  S.  side  of  the  main  chain,  down  quite  to  the 
borders  of  the  phuns,  as  well  as  the  northern  decli- 
vities of  the  same  mountains.  Hence,  a  part  of  the 
Sovtktm  Tirol,  including  the  valley  of  the  Adige 
above  Trmt,  and  apparently  the  whole  of  the  Val- 
(ettie,  though  situated  on  the  southern  side  of  tlio 
Alps,  were  at  that  time  excluded  from  Italy :  while, 
at  a  later  period,  on  the  contrary,  the  two  provinces 
of  Khaetia  Prima  and  Bhaetia  Seounda  were  both 
incorporated  with  Italy,  and  the  boundary,  in  con- 
sequence, carried  &r  to  the  N.  of  the  central  line  of 
geographical  limit.  In  like  manner  the  Cottian 
Alps,  which  formed  a  separeta  district,  under  a  tri- 
butary chieftain,  in  the  days  of  Augustus,  and  were 
only  incorponted  with  Italy  by  Nero,  comprised  the 
valleys  on  both  sides  of  the  main  chain ;  and  the 
provinces  established  in  the  latter  periods  of  the 
Empire  under  the  names  of  the  Alpes  Cottiae  and 
Alpes  Maritimae,  appear  to  have  been  constituted 
with  equally  little  reference  to  this  natnral  boundary. 
(Walekenaer,  Giogr.  da  Ganla,  voL  ii.  pp.  21 — 36, 
361,395.) 

While  Italy  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  great 
natural  barrier  of  the  Alps,  it  is  to  the  chain  of  the 
Apennines,  by  whioh  it  is  traversed  in  its  entire 
length,  that  it  mainly  owes  its  peculiar  configuration. 
This  great  mountain  chain  may  be  considernl  as  the 
back-booe  or  vertebral  column  of  the  Italian  pen- 
insula, which  sends  down  offsets  or  lateral  ridges 
on  both  sides  to  the  sea,  while  it  forms,  throughout 
its  long  couisey  the  water-shed  or  dividing  ridge, 
from  which  tiie  rivers  of  the  peninsuU  take  their 
rise.  A  detailed  description  of  the  Apennines  has 
already  been  given  under  the  article  Apehkibus  : 
they  are  here  noticed  only  as  fiv  as  they  are  con- 
nected with  the  general  features  <£  th«r  physical 
geography  of  Italy. 

I.  MoBTBEBH  Italy. — The  first  part  c£  the 
chain  of  the  Apennines,  which  extends  from  the 
point  of  their  junction  vrith  the  Maritime  Alps  along 
the  K.  shore  of  the  Gvl/o/  Genoa,  and  from  thence 
across  tlie  whole  breadth  of  Italy  to  the  Adriatic 
near  Ariminnm,  constitutes  the  southern  boundary 
of  a  great  valley  or  plain,  which  extends,  without 
interruption,  firan  the  foot  of  the  Apennines  to  that 
of  the  Alps.  This  brtiad  expanse  of  perfectly  level 
conntiy,  consisting  throughout  of  alluvial  soil,  is 
watered  by  the  great  river  Padus,  or  fo,  and  its 
numerous  tributaries,  which  bring  down  the  watera 
from  the  flanks  both  of  the  Alps  and  Apennines, 
and  render  this  extensive  plain  one  of  the  most 
fertile  tracts  in  Europe.  It  extends  through  a  space 
of  above  200  geog.  miles  in  length,  but  does  not 
exceed  SO  or  60  in  breadth,  until  it  approaches  the 
Adriatic,  where  the  Alps  beymd  Vicaua  trend  away 
rapidly  to  the  northward,  sweeping  in  a  semicircle 
round  the  pluns  of  the  Friuli  (which  are  a  mere 
continuation  of  the  great  plain  of  the  Po),  until  they 
agun  approach  the  Adriatic  near  Triale.  At  the 
same  time  the  Apennines  also,  as  they  approach 
towards  the  Adriatic,  gradually  recede  from  the 
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banks  of  the  Padns ;  so  that  Ariininnni  (^Stmbu), 
where  their  loweet  alc^ws  first  descend  to  the  sea- 
shore, is  distant  nearly  60  geog.  miles  from  the 
month  of  that  river,  and  it  is  almost  as  mnch  more 
from  thenoe  to  the  foot  of  the  Alps.  It  is  this  vast 
]dain,  together  with  the  hill-coontry  on  each  side  of 
it,  formed  by  the  lower  slopes  of  the  motmtains,  that 
oonstitated  the  country  (^  the  Cisalpine  Ganls,  to 
which  the  Bomans  gave  the  name  of  Qaiaaa  Cisai.- 
.PIKA.  The  westeifimoet  part  of  the  same  tract, 
induding  the  upper  basin  of  the  Po,  and  the  exten- 
sive hilly  district,  now  called  the  Mon/emUo,  which 
stretches  from  the  foot  of  the  Apennines  to  the  south 
bank  <^  the  Po,  was  inhabitod  from  the  eariiest 
periods  by  Lignrian  tribes,  and  was  included  in 
1.IOURIA,  according  to  the  Koman  use  of  the  name. 
At  the  oppoeite  extremity,  the  portion  of  the  great 
pbiin  E.  and  N.  of  the  Adig»  (Athesis),  as  well  aa 
the  district  now  called  the  FruUi,  was  the  Und  of 
the  Veneti,  and  constituted  the  Bomad  province  of 
Vehetia.  The  Bomans,  however,  appear  to  have 
occasionally  used  the  name  of  Gallia  Cisalpina,  in  a 
more  lax  and  general  sense,  for  the  whole  of  Northern 
Italy,  or  everything  that  was  not  comprised  within 
the  limits  of  Italy  as  tliat  name  was  understood 
prior  to  the  time  of  Augustas.  At  the  present 
day  the  name  of  Lombardf  is  ft«qnent]y  applied  to 
the  whole  basin  of  the  Po,  including  both  the  prop« 
Gallia  Cisal[nna,  and  the  adjacent  parte  of  Liguria 
and  Venetaa. 

The  name  of  Nobthirn  Italt  may  be  con- 
veniently adopted  as  a  geographical  designation  for 
tlie  same  tract  of  coontiy ;  but  it  is  commonly  under- 
stood as  comprising  the  whole  of  Liguria,  including 
the  see-coast ;  though  this,  of  course,  lies  on  the  S. 
side  of  the  dividing  ridge  of  the  Apomines.  In  this 
sense,  therefine,  it  comprises  the  provinces  of  Liguria, 
Gallia  Cisalpina,  Venetia  and  Istria,  and  is  limited 
towards  the  S.  by  the  Macra  {ifagra)  en  the  W. 
coast,  and  by  the  Bubioou  on  that  of  the  Adriatic. 
In  like  manner,  the  name  of  Cbntbal  Italt  ia 
frequently  applied  to  the  middle  portion,  comprising 
the  northern  half  of  the  peninsula,  and  extending 
aliHig  tlie  W.  coast  firom  the  mouth  of  the  Macra  to 
that  of  the  ISlams,  and  on  the  K  from  the  RuIhoou 
to  the  Ftento :  while  that  of  SooTRitBii  Italt  is 
given  to  the  remaining  portion  of  the  peninsula, 
including  Apnlia,  Calabria,  Lncania,  and  Bmttium, 
But  it  must  be  bonie  in  mind  that  these  names  ars 
merely  geographical  distinctions,  for  the  convenience 
of  description  and  reftrsnee,  and  do  not  correspond 
to  any  real  divisioos  of  the  oonntiy,  either  natural 
or  political. 

3.  CsarraAi.  Italt. — The  oomtiy  to  which 
this  name  is  applied  diSea  essentially  firom  that 
which  lies  to  the  N.  of  the  Apennines.  While  the 
latter  presents  a  broad  level  basin,  bounded  on  both 
sides  by  mountains,  and  into  which  the  streams  and 
rivers  converge  from  all  aides,  the  centre  of  the 
Italian  peninsula  is  almost  wholly  filled  up  by  the 
broad  mass  of  tbe  Apennines,  the  o&ets  and  lateral 
branches  of  which,  in  some  parts,  descend  quite  to 
the  sea,  in  others  leave  a  ooosideiBble  intervening 
apace  of  plain  or  low  country :  but  even  the  largest 
of  these  level  tracts  is  insignificant  as  compared  with 
the  great  phiins  of  Northern  Italy.  The  chain  of 
the  Apennines,  which  from  the  neigbbourtiood  of 
Ariminnm  assumes  a  generally  SE.  duection,  is  very 
far  from  being  uniform  and  regular  in  its  character. 
Nor  can  it  be  regarded,  like  the  Alps  or  Pyrenees, 
aa  forming  one  contioaoos  ridge,  from  which  there 
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branch  off  lateral  aims  or  ranges,  aepaiated  by  dnep 
intervening  valleys.  This  is,  indeed,  the  case,  with 
tolerable  regularity,  on  the  eastcni  side  of  tbe 
monntains,  and  henoe  the  nnmerons  rivets  which 
descend  to  the  Adriatic  pursue  neariy  parallel 
courses  at  right  angles  to  the  direoticn  of  the  main 
chain.  But  the  central  mass  of  the  mountains, 
which  comprises  all  the  loftiest  summita  of  the 
Apennines,  is  broken  up  and  intersected  by  deep 
longitudinal  valleys,  sometimes  separated  cnly  by 
narrow  ridges  of  moderate  elevation,  at  others  by 
rugged  ranges  rising  atauptiy  to  a  height  equal  to 
that  of  the  kiftieat  summits  of  the  chain.  The 
number  of  these  valleys,  occurring  in  the  Toy  heart 
of  tiie  Apennines,  and  often  almost  entupely  endoaed 
by  the  moAntains,  is  a  feature  in  the  physical 
geography  of  Italy  which  has  in  all  ages  exercised 
a  matraial  inSnenoe  on  its  fcrtones.  The  upland 
valleys,  with  their  fine  snmmer  pasturages,  were  a 
necessary  resource  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  dry 
plaiiu  of  the  south;  and  the  peculiar  configniatien of 
these  valleys  opened  out  routes  through  tbe  heart 
of  the  mountain  districts,  and  {ualitated  mutual 
communication  between  the  nations  of  the  peninsnia. 

It  is  especially  in  the  southern  part  of  the  district 
we  are  now  couMdering  that  the  Apennines  assome 
this  complicated  and  irregular  stmctaie.  Between 
the  parallels  of  44°  and  4S°  30'  N.  lat  they  may  be 
rogwdedasformingabtoad  mountain  chain, which  has 
adirectian  neariyparallelwith  the  line  of  coast  of  the 
Adriatio,  and  the  centre  of  which  is  nowhere  distant 
more  than  40  geog.  mike  from  the  shore  of  that 
sea.  While  it  is  nearly  double  the  same  distance  from 
that  of  the  Tyrrhenian.  Hence  there  remains  on 
the  W,  nde  of  the  monntains  an  extensiTe  tract  of 
ooontty,  constituting  the  greater  part  of  Etruria  and 
the  S.  oir  Umbria,  whioh  is  wholly  distinct  from  the 
mountam  regions,  and  oonmsts  in  part  of  fertile 
plams,  in  part  of  a  hilly,  but  still  by  do  means 
mountainous,  district.  The  great  valleys  of  the 
Amo  and  tiie  Tiber,  the  two  principal  rivers  of 
Central  Italy,  which  have  their  sources  veiy  near 
one  another,  but  flow  the  one  to  the  W.  the  other  to 
the  S.,  may  be  oraisidered  as  the  key  to  the  geo- 
grapfay  of  this  part  of  the  peninsuU.  Between  them 
Ues  the  hilly  tract  of  Etruria,  which,  notwithstand- 
ing the  elevation  attained  by  some  isobtted  summits, 
has  nothing  of  the  character  of  a  mountain  coontiy, 
and  a  large  part  of  which,  aa  well  as  the  portions  of 
Umbria  bordoing  <m  the  valley  of  the  Tiber,  may 
be  deservedly  reckoned  among  the  most  fertile  dis- 
tricts in  Italy.  South  <€  the  Tiber,  again,  the  broad 
vokanio  plains  of  Latinm  expand  between  the  Apen- 
nmes  and  the  sea;  and  though  these  are  inteomipted 
by  the  isolated  group  of  the  Alban  hills,  and  still 
mors  by  the  rugged  mountains  of  the  Volsciaiia, 
which,  between  Terradna  and  Gaila,  descend  quite 
to  the  sea-ehore,  as  soon  as  these  are  passed,  the 
mountuns  again  recede  firom  tbe  sea-coast,  and  leave 
a  considerable  interval.which  ia  filled  up  by  the  luxu- 
riant plain  of  Campania. 

Nothing  can  be  more  striking  than  the  oontnut 
presented  by  difiiennt  parts  of  the  countries  thus 
comprised  imder  the  name  of  Central  Italy.  The 
snow  still  lingers  in  the  upland  pastures  <d  Samninm 
and  the  Abmai,  when  the  com  is  neariy  ripe  in 
the  plains  of  the  Soman  Caaqxigita.  The  elevated 
districts  of  the  Peligni,  the  Vestini,  and  the  Hai>ii, 
were  always  noted  for  their  cold  and  cheerless 
climate,  and  were  better  adapted  for  pasturage  than 
the  growth  of  com.    Even  at  Carseoli,  only  40  milca 
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fyttat  from  the  Tfnbmaa  sea,  tb*  o&n  woold  no 
longer  flomish  (Ovid,  Fast  iv.  683);  thoagh  it 
{TOWS  with  the  utmost  Inzoriance  at  Tibor,  at  a 
distance  of  little  more  than  15  miles,  bat  aa  the 
Hathem  alope  of  the  Apennines.  The  richness  and 
fatSStf  of  the  Campanian  plains,  and  the  beantifol 
duns  of  the  Bag  ofNapla,  were  prorerbial ;  while 
fbe  Sammta  valleys,  haidl^  remored  more  than  a 
da/<  joomey  towaids  the  interior,  had  all  the 
chiiiacten  of  highland  sceneiy.  Nor  was  this  con- 
tnst  confined  to  the  physical  characters  of  the  regions 
in  ipeitkin :  the  mde  aiid  simple  moontaineers  of  the 
SaUne  or  Harsic  valleys  were  not  less  different  fi-om 
tkelnmrions  inhahitantx  of  Etmria  and  Campania; 
and  their  frogal  and  homely  habits  of  liie  are  constantly 
aUukd  to  ^  the  Boman  poets  of  the  empire,  when 
nothing  hot  the  memory  remained  of  those  warlike 
Tirtaes  {or  which  they  had  been  so  distingniahed  at 
an  earlier  period. 

Centnl  Italy,  aa  the  teim  is  here  nsed,  comprised 
the  eoantries  known  to  the  Bomans  as  Etbubia, 
lIiaaiA  Qnclnding  the  district  adjoining  the  Adriatic 
jnTioDsly  occupied  by  the  Galli  Senones),  FiCE- 
xm,  the  hmd  of  the  Sabiki,  Vzsnin,  Mabsi, 
Peughi,  Mabrucuci,  and  FssirTAin,  all  Sam- 
xitm,  together  with  Latiijx  (in  the  widest  sense  of 
the  name)  and  Campahia.  A  more  detailed  ac- 
coant  of  the  fhjmsal  geography  of  these  several 
ngiinsjas  well  as  of  the  people  that  inhabited  them, 
will  be  ftond  in  the  respectiTe  articles. 

3.  Sounnuur  Italt,  according  to  the  distinc- 
tioo  ainre  established,  comprises  tho  southern  part 
of  the  peninsula,  bom  the  river  Silaros  on  the  W., 
and  the  Frsnto  cm  tiie  £.,  to  the  lapygian  pio- 
mootory  on  the  Ionian,  and  that  of  Leucopetra 
tomds  the  Sicilian,  bos.  It  thus  includes  the  four 
frarinces  or  districts  of  Apdua,  Calabbia  (in 
the  Boman  sense  of  the  name),  Lucasia,  and 
BBcmim.  The  physical  geography  of  this  region 
is  in  great  port  determined  by  the  cliain  of  the 
Apoumiss,  which,  from  the  frontiers  of  Samninm,  is 
coathmed  throogh  the  heart  of  Lucania  in  a  Eroad 
mass  of  mountains,  which  is  somewhat  narrowed  as 
it  enters  the  Bruttian  peninsula,  but  soon  spreads 
out  sgain  soffidently  to  fill  up  almost  the  whole  of 
tint  district  from  shore  to  shore.  The  extreme 
nsthem  mass  of  the  Apennines  forms,  indeed,  a 
detached  mountain  range,  which  in  its  physical 
dancteis  and  direction  is  more  closely  connected 
«ith  the  mountains  in  the  NE.  of  Sicily  than  with 
the  proper  chain  of  the  Apennines  [Apexhikos]  ; 
10  that  the  notion  entertained  by  many  ancient 
niters  that  Sidly  had  fimnerly  been  joined  to  the 
Baioland  at  Bh^um,  though  wholly  false  with 
Rferrate  to  historical  times,  is  undoubtedly  true  in 
a  geolopcal  sense.  The  name  of  the  Apennines  is, 
hoverer,  univeisally  given  by  geographers  to  the 
vbole  range  which  terminates  in  the  bold  pro- 
iimtoiy  of  Leucopetra  (OgM  delT  Artia). 

East  of  the  Apennines,  uid  S.  of  the  Fronts,  there 
atoida  a  broad  phun  from  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tains  to  the  sea,  forming  the  greater  part  of  Apulia, 
(r  the  tract  now  known  as  Puglia  piana  i  while, 
S.  of  this,  an  extensive  tract  of  hilly  conntiy  (not, 
iiovenr,  rising  to  any  considerable  elevation)  branches 
off  from  the  Apennises  near  Venusia,  and  extends 
tlong  the  frontiers  of  Apulia  and  Lucania,  till  it 
apfruacfaes  the  Sea  between  Egnatia  and  Brundu- 
■isiii.  The  remainder  of  the  peninsula  of  Calabria 
<*  Ueasapia,  though  it  may  be  considered  in  some 
degiw  as  a  continuation  of  the  same  tract,  presents 
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nothing  that  can  be  called  a  range  of  hills,  mnch 
less  of  monntiuns,  as  it  is  errooeoualy  represented  co 
many  maps.  [Calabria.]  Between  the  central 
mass  of  the  Apennines  (which  occupies  the  heart  of 
Lucania)  and  the  gulf  of  Tarentnm,  is  another  broad 
hilly  tract,  gradually  descending  as  it  approaches 
the  shores  of  the  gulf,  which  are  bordered  by  a  strip 
of  alluvial  phun,  vaiyiog  in  breadth,  but  nowheiv 
of  great  extent 

The  Apennines  do  not  attain  to  so  great  an  eleva- 
tion in  the  southern  part  of  the  Italian  peninsula  as 
in  its  mora  central  regions ;  and,  though  particular 
summits  rise  to  a  considerable  height,  we  do  not 
here  meet  with  the  same  broad  mountain  tracts  or 
upland  valleys  aa  further  northward.  The  centre  of 
Lucania  h,  indeed,  a  rugged  and  mountainous 
country,  and  the  lofty  groups  of  the  Monti  delta 
Maddeima,  S.  of  PoUnza,  the  MU.  PoUmo,  co  the 
frontieis  of  Bruttium,  and  the  SUa,  in  the  heart  ot 
the  latter  district,  were  evidently,  in  ancient  as  well 
as  modem  times,  wild  and  secluded  districts,  almost 
inaccesuble  to  civilisation.  But  the  coasts  both  of 
Lucania  and  Bruttium  were  regions  of  the  greatest 
beauty  and  fertility;  and  the  tract  extendi)^  along 
the  shares  of  the  Tarentine  gulf,  though  now  wild 
and  desolate,  is  cited  in  ancient  times  as  an  almost 
proverbial  instance  of  a  beautiiul  and  desirable 
country.  (Archil,  ap,  Athai.  xii.  p.  523.)  The 
peninsula  of  Calabria  or  Ueetapia,  as  already  re- 
marked by  Strabo,  notwithstanding  the  absence  of 
streams  and  the  apparent  aridity  of  the  soil,  is  in 
reality  a  district  d  great  feitihty,  as  is  also  the 
tract  which  extends  along  the  coast  of  the  Adriatio 
from  Egnatia  to  the  mouth  of  the  Anfidos ;  and, 
though  the  plains  in  the  interior  of  Apulia  are  dry 
and  dusty  in  siunmer,  they  produce  excellent  com, 
and  are  described  by  Stroho  as  "  bringing  forth  all 
things  in  great  abundance."     (Strab.  vi  p.  S84.) 

The  general  form  and  configuration  a[  Italy  was 
well  known  to  the  ancient  geograjdiers.  Polybius, 
indeed,  seems  to  have  had  a  veiy  imperfect  notion 
of  it,  or  was  singularly  unhappy  in  his  illustration ; 
for  he  describes  it  aa  of  a  triangular  form,  having 
the  Alpa  for  ita  base,  and  its  two  sides  bounded  by 
the  sea,  the  Ionian  and  Adriatic  on  tile  me  side,  the 
Tyrrhenian  and  Sicilian  on  the  other.  (Pol.  ii.  14.) 
Strabo  justly  objects  to  this  descriptioD,  that  Italy 
cannot  be  called  a  triangle,  without  allowing  a 
degree  of  curvature  and  irr^ularity  in  the  sides, 
which  would  destroy  all  resemblance  to  that  figure; 
and  that  it  is,  in  fact,  wholly  impossible  to  compare 
it  to  any  geometrical  figure.  (Strab,  v.  p.  210.) 
There  is  somewhat  more  trath  in  the  resemblance 
suggested  by  Pliny, — and  which  seems  to  have  been 
commonly  adopted,  as  it  !i  referred  to  also  by  Ru- 
tilius  (Plin.  iii.  5.  t.  6;  RntiL  Itm.  ii.  17)  —to  the 
leaf  of  an  oak-tree,  though  this  would  imply  that 
the  projecting  portions  or  promontories  on  each  side 
were  repardHl  as  more  considerable  than  they  really 
are.  With  the  exception  of  the  two  great  penin- 
sulas or  promontories  of  CakbrU  (Messapia)  and 
BmtUum,  which  are  attached  to  its  lower  extremity, 
the  remainder  of  Italy,  from  the  Padns  and  the 
Hacra  southwards,  has  a  general  oblong  form;  and 
Strabo  truly  enough  describes  it,  when  thus  con- 
sidered, as  mnch  about  the  same  shape  and  size 
with  the  Adriatic  Sea.    (Strab.  v.  p.  21 1.) 

Its  dimensions  are  very  variously  stated  by  an- 
deot  writers.  Strabo,  in  the  comparison  just  cited, 
calls  it  little  less  than  6000  stadia  (600  geoe.  miles) 
long,  and  about  1300  stadia  in  its  greate&t  breadtfaj 
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of  tliesa  &e  latter  measniement  la  almost  exatXIj 
correct,  but  the  former  much  overstated,  as  he  is 
■peaking  there  of  Italy  exclusive  of  Cisalpine  Ganl. 
The  total  length  of  Italy  (in  the  wider  sense  of  the 
word),  from  the  foot  of  the  Alps  near  Aotta  (Aa- 
gnsta  Praetoria)  to  the  lapygian  promontoiT,  is  iU>out 
620  geog.  miles,  as  measured  in  a  direct  line  on  a 
map;  bnt  from  the  same  point  to  the  promontory  of 
Leucopetia,  which  is  the  extreme  sonthem  point  of 
Italy,  is  above  660  geog.  miles.  Pliny  states  the 
distance  from  the  same  starting-point  to  Rhegiom 
at  1020  H.  P.,  or  816  geog.  milm,  which  is  greatly 
overstated,  unless  we  suppose  him  to  follow  the 
windings  of  the  road  instead  of  measoring  the  dis- 
tance geographically.  (Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  6.)  He  also 
states  the  greatest  breadth  of  Italy,  iirom  the  Yams 
to  the  Arsia,  at  410  M.  P.,  which  is  very  nearly 
correct;  the  actual  distance  from  the  Varus  to  the 
head  of  the  Adriatic,  measured  in  a  straight  line, 
being  300  geog.  miles  (375  M.  P.),  while  from 
thence  to  the  Arma  is  about  SO  geog.  miles.  Pliny 
adds,  that  the  breadth  of  the  peninsula,  from  the 
months  of  the  Tiber  to  those  of  the  Atemns,  is 
136  H.  P.,  which  considerably  exceeds  the  truth  for 
that  particular  poiut;  but  the  widest  part  of  the 
peninsula,  from  Ancona  across  to  the  Monte  Ar- 
ptntttro,  is  130  geog.,  or  162  Boman,  miles. 

m.  Climate  axd  Natural  PBODConom. 

Italy  was  not  less  renowned  in  andent  than  in 
modem  times  for  its  beauty  and  fertility.  For  this 
it  was  indebted  in  great  part  to  its  climate,  com- 
bined with  the  advantages  of  its  physical  configu- 
ration. Extending  from  the  parallel  of  30°  N.  kt 
to  46°  30",  its  southern  extremity  enjoyed  the  same 
climate  with  Greece,  while  its  northern  portions  were 
on  a  par  with  the  S.  of  France.  The  lofty  range  of 
Apennines  extending  throughout  its  whole  length, 
and  the  seas  which  bathe  its  shores  on  both  sides, 
contributed  at  onoe  to  temper  and  vary  its  climate, 
■0  as  to  adapt  it  for  the  prodnctions  alilce  of  the 
temperate  and  the  wannest  parts  of  Europe.  Hence 
the  variety  as  well  as  abundance  of  its  natural  pro- 
duce, which  excited  the  admiration  of  so  many 
ancient  writers.  The  fine  burst  of  enthusiasm  with 
which  yiigil  nngs  the  praises  of  his  native  land 
is  too  well  known  to  require  notice  (Virg.  Georg 
it  136 — 176) ;  but  even  the  prosaic  Dionysios 
and  Strabo  an  kindled  into  almost  eqnal  ardour 
by  the  same  theme.  The  former  writer  remarks, 
that  of  all  countries  with  which  he  was  acquainted 
Italy  united  the  most  natural  advantages:  for  that 
it  did  not,  like  Egypt  or  Babylonia,  possess  a  soil 
adapted  for  agrionltnro  only;  bat  while  the  Cam- 
panian  l^ains  rivalled,  if  they  did  not  surpass,  in 
fertility  all  other  arable  lands,  the  olives  of  Messa- 
pia,  Daunia,  and  the  Sabines,  were  not  excelled  by 
any  others  ;  and  the  vineyards  of  Etruria,  the  Fa- 
lemian  and  the  Alban  hills,  produced  wines  of  the 
moet  excellent  quality,  and  in  the  greatest  abundance. 
Hot  was  it  less  favourable  to  the  rearing  of  flocks, 
whether  of  sheep  or  goats;  while  its  pastures  were 
of  the  richest  description,  and  supported  innumerable 
herds  both  of  horses  and  cattle.  Its  mountain  sides 
were  clothed  with  magnificent  forests,  afibrding 
abundance  ol  timber  for  ship-building  and  all  other 
purposes,  which  could  be  transported  to  the  coast 
with  facility  by  its  numerous  navigable  rivers. 
Abundance  of  warm  springs  in  different  parts  of  the 
country  supplied  not  only  the  means  of  luxurious 
baths,  but  valuable  medical  remedies.     Its  seas 
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abounded  in  Ssb,  and  its  mcontuns  contamed  nuner 
of  all  kinds  of  metals ;  but  that  which  was  the 
greatest  advantage  of  all  was  the  excellent  tempe- 
rature of  its  climate,  free  alike  from  the  extremes  at 
heat  and  cold,  and  adapted  for  all  kinds  of  plants 
and  animals.  (Dionys.  L  36,  37.)  Strabo  dwells 
not  only  on  these  natural  resources,  bnt  on  its  po- 
litical advantages  as  a  seat  of  empire;  defended  on 
two  sides  by  the  sea,  on  the  thii^  by  almost  im- 
passable mountains;  possessing  excellent  ports  on 
both  sees,  yet  not  afibrding  too  great  facilities  of 
access;  and  situated  in  such  a  position,  with  regard 
to  the  great  nations  of  Western  Europe,  on  the  one 
side,  and  to  Greece  and  Asia,  on  the  other,  as  seemed 
to  destine  it  6a  mnversal  dominion.  (Strab.  vL  p. 
286.)  Pliny,  as  might  be  expected,  is  not  less  en- 
thusiastic in  favour  of  his  native  country,  and  Varro 
adds  that  of  all  countries  it  was  that  in  which  the 
greatest  advantage  was  derived  firom  its  natural 
fertility  by  careful  cultivation.  (Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  6, 
zxxviL  13.  s.  77;  Varr.  R.  Jt.  i.  2.) 

It  is  probable  that  the  cSmate  of  Italy  did  not 
difier  materially  in  ancient  tunes  firran  what  it  is  at 
the  present  day.  The  pnuses  bestowed  on  it  for  its 
freedom  from  excessive  beat  iil  summer  may  surprise 
those  who  compare  it  in  this  respect  with  more 
northern  climates;  bnt  it  is  to  be  remembered  that 
ancient  writera  spoke  with  reference  to  the  countries 
around  the  Mediterranean,  and  were  more  familiar 
with  the  climate  of  Africa,  Syria,  and  Egypt,  than 
with  those  of  Ganl  or  Germany,  On  the  other  hand, 
there  are  passages  in  the  Roman  writers  that  seem 
to  indicate  a  degree  of  cold  exceeding  what  is  found 
at  the  present  day,  especially  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Borne,  Horace  spc»ks  of  Soiacte  as  white  with 
snow,  and  the  Alban  hills  as  covered  with  it  on  the 
first  approach  of  winter  (Hor.  Carm.  i.  9,  £p.  i.  7. 
10);  and  Juvenal  even  alludes  to  the  Tiber  being 
coveied  with  ice,  as  if  it  were  an  ordinary  occurrence 
(vi.  522).  Some  allowance  may  be  made  for  poetical 
exaggeration;  bnt  still  it  is  probable  that  the  climate 
of  Italy  was  somewhat  colder,  or  rather  that  the 
wintere  were  more  severe  than  they  now  are,  though 
this  remark  must  be  confined  within  narrow  limits; 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  change  which  has  taken 
place  is  far  less  than  in  Gaul  or  Germany. 

Great  stress  has  also  been  hud  by  many  modem 
writers  upon  the  fact  that  populous  cities  then  ex- 
isted, and  a  thriving  agricultural  population  was 
found,  on  sites  and  in  districts  now  desolated  by 
malaria;  and  hence  it  is  inferred  that  the  climate  has 
become  much  more  unhealthy  in  modem  times.  Bnt 
population  and  cnltivati(m  have  in  themselves  a 
strong  tendency  to  repress  the  causes  tf  malaria. 
The  fertile  districts  on  the  coasts  of  Southern  Italy 
once  occupied  by  the  flourishing  Greek  colonies  are 
now  pestilential  wastes ;  bnt  they  became  almost  de- 
solate from  other  causes  before  they  grew  so  im- 
healthy.  In  the  case  of  Paestnm,  a  marked  dimi- 
nution in  the  effects  of  malaria  has  been  perceived, 
even  from  the  slight  amount  ol  population  that  has 
been  attracted  thither  since  the  site  has  become  the 
frequent  resort  of  travellers,  and  the  partial  culti- 
vation that  hsa  resulted  from  it.  Nor  can  it  be 
asserted  that  Italy,  even  in  its  moet  flourishing  days, 
was  ever  free  from  this  scourge,  though  particular 
localities  were  undoubtedly  more  healthy  than  at 
present  Thus,  the  Maremma  of  Tuscany  was  noted, 
even  in  the  time  of  Pliny,  for  its  insalubrity  (Plin. 
Ep,  V,  6);  the  neighbourhood  of  Ardea  was  almost 
uninhabited  from  the  same  cause,  at  a  still  earlier 
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period  (Stnb.  ▼.  p.  231);  ,«nd  Cicero  even  extols  the 
situtioo  of  Bome,  as  compared  with  the  rest  of  L»- 
timn,  as  "  a  healthy  spot  in  tlie  midst  of  a  pes- 
tileiitial  region."  (Gic  de  Sep.  iu  6.)  Bot  the 
impeiial  city  itself  was  bx  from  being  altogether 
exempt.  Horace  abounds  with  allosions  to  the  pre- 
Talence  of  ferers  in  the  summer  and  autumn  (fp. 
L  7,  Sot  ii.  6.  19,  Cam.  u.  U.  16),  though  the 
dense  population  must  hare  tended  materially  to 
repnts  them.  Even  at  the  present  daj  the  most 
tUckty  peopled  parts  of  Bome  are  wholly  exempt 
ban  malatia.  (This  question  is  more  fully  dis- 
tatsed  under  the  article  Laituii.) 

The  Tolcanic  phenomena  displayed  so  cons{Hcn. 
OBslyin  xsne  parts  of  Italy  did  notful  to  attract  the 
attestioD  of  ancient  writers.  The  eruptions  of  Ae- 
saiia,  which  had  occurred  soon  after  the  first  settle- 
Btnt  of  the  Greek  colonists  there,  were  recorded  by 
Tnnaens  (op.  Strab.  v.  p.  248);  sod  the  fables  oon- 
uectod  with  the  lake  Avemns  and  its  neighbourhood 
had  eridently  a  similar  origin.  Strabo  also  correctly 
ufaai  that  Vesuvius  was  itself  a  Tolcanic  mountain, 
k^  befoe  the  fearful  eruption  of  A.  d.  79  gave  such 
agial  proof  that  its  fires  were  not,  as  he  supposed, 
extinct  (Stiab.  t.  p.  247.)  This  catastrophe, 
feifnl  as  it  was,  yras  confined  to  Campania;  but 
oithqaakes  (to  which  Italy  is  so  subject  at  the 
pieest  day)  appear  to  have  been  not  less  frequent 
ud  destractire  in  ancient  times,  and  were  far  from 
beiiig  limited  to  the  volcanic  regions.  They  are 
ntetiooed  as  occurring  in  Apulia,  Ficenum,  Umbria, 
Etraria,  Lignria,  and  other  parts  of  Italy;  and 
tboagh  their  effects  are  generally  noticed  some- 
what Tignely,  yet  the  leading  phenomena  which  ac- 
cimpaay  them  at  the  present  day — the  subsidence 
of  tracts  of  land,  the  fall  of  rocks  and  portions  of 
moDntains,  the  change  of  the  course  nS  rivers,  the 
iirnpiioD  of  the  sea,  as  well  as  the  overthrow  of 
boildiiigs,  and  sonwtimea  of  whole  towns  and  cities — 
are  all  mentioned  by  ancient  writers.  (Liv.  xxii.  5 ; 
JnL  ObMq.  86,  96,  105,  106,  122,  &c.)  Slight 
alucka  were  not  nnfreqnent  at  Bome  itself,  though 
it  never  suffered  any  serious  calamity  fivm  this 
cause.  But  the  volcanic  action,  which  bad  at  a  far 
dirtaat  period  extended  over  bniad  tracts  of  Central 
Italy,  and  given  rise  to  the  plains  of  the  Campagm 
ai  the  Phl^taean  Fields,  as  well  as  to  the  bfty 
gnmis  of  the  Alban  and  Ciminian  hills,  had  ceased 
kng  before  the  age  of  historical  record;  and  no 
Baman  writer  seems  to  have  suspected  that  the 
Alban  lake  had  (mce  been  a  crater  of  emption,  or 
that  the  "  silex  "  with  which  the  Via  Appia  was 
javed  was  derived  from  a  stream  of  basaltic  lava. 
[Laticm.] 

The  volcuiic  region  (in  this  geological  sense)  of 

Central  Italy  consists  of  two  separate  tracts  of 

cnmtiy,  of  eoosiderable  extent;  the  one  comprising 

the  grater  part  of  Old  Latium  (or  what  is  now  called 

the  Qtmpagna  of  Bcsne),  ti^ether  with  the  southern 

fart  of  Euwa;  and  \ha  other  occupying  a  large 

y  fortioa  of  Campania,  including  not  only  Vesuvius 

aod  the  vidcanic  bills  aroimd  the  hike  Avemns,  but 

I  the  broad  and  fertile  plain  which  extends  from  the 

I  ^  of  tfi^pkt  to  the  banks  of  the  Liris.     These 

two  tracts  of  volcanic  origin  are  separated  by  the 

Vohdan  mountains,  a  series  of  calcareous  ranges 

hranehing  oS  from  the  Apeimines,  and  filling  up  the 

quee  ban  the  banks  of  the  Liris  to  the  borders  of 

the  Pontine  marshes,  which  last  form  a  broad  strip 

ti  aBsvial  soil,  extending  from  the  volcanic  district 

t(  the  Boman  Campagna  to  the  ilonU  Ctrcelh. 

voun. 
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The  volcanic  district  of  Bome,  as  we  may  term  the 
more  northern  of  the  two,  is  about  100  mile*  in 
length,  by  SO  to  35  in  breadth;  while  that  of  Cam- 
pania is  abont  60  miles  long,  with  an  average, 
though  very  irregular,  breadth  of  20.  Korth  of  the 
former  he  the  detached  snmmits  of  Affe.  Amiata  and 
Radicofani,  both  of  them  composed  of  volcanic  rocks ; 
while  at  a  distance  of  60  miles  £.  of  the  Campanian 
basin,  and  separated  from  it  by  the  intervening  mass 
of  the  Apennines,  is  sitnated  the  isolated  volcanio 
peak  of  Ht  Vultur  ( Voltore),  a  mountain  whose 
regular  conical  form,  and  the  great  crater-shaped 
basin  on  its  nvthem  flank,  at  once  prove  its  volcanio 
character;  though  this  also,  as  well  as  the  volcanoes 
of  Latium  and  Etruria,  has  displayed  no  signs  of 
activity  within  the  historical  era.  (Danbeny,  On 
Yolcmoet,  ch.  xi.) 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  enumerate  in  detail 
the  natural  productions  of  Italy,  of  which  a  summary 
view  has  already  been  given  in  the  passages  cited 
from  ancient  authon,  and  the  details  will  be  found 
under  the  heads  of  the  several  provinces.  But  it  is 
worth  while  to  observe  how  large  a  portion  of  those 
productions,  which  are  at  the  present  day  among  the 
chief  objects  of  Italian  cultivation,  and  even  impart 
to  its  scenery  some  of  its  most  peculiar  characters, 
are  of  quite  modem  introduction,  and  were  wholly 
unknown  when  the  Greek  and  Boman  writers  wei« 
extolling  its  varied  resources  and  inexhaustible  fer- 
tility. To  this  cUss  belong  the  maize  and  rice  so 
extensively  cultivated  in  the  plains  of  Lombardy, 
the  oraages  of  the  Lignrian  coast  and  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Naples,  the  aloes  and  cactuses  which 
clothe  the  rocks  on  the  sea-shore  in  the  southern 
provinces;  while  the  mulberry  tree,  though  well 
known  iu  ancient  times,  never  became  an  important 
object  of  cultnn  until  after  the  introdnctian  of  the 
silk-worm  in  the  I3th  centory.  Of  the  difiisrent 
kinds  of  finiits  known  to  the  ancient  Bomans,  many 
were  undoubtedly  of  exotic  origin,  and  of  some  the 
period  of  their  introduction  was  recorded ;  but  almost 
all  of  them  throve  well  in  Italy,  and  the  gardens 
and  orchards  of  the  wealthy  Bomans  snrpaaaed  all 
others  then  known  in  the  variety  and  excellence  of 
their  produce.  At  the  same  time,  cultivation  of  the 
more  ordinary  descriptions  of  fruit  was  so  extensive, 
that  Varro  remarks  :  "  Arboribus  consita  Italia  est, 
ut  tota  pomarinm  videatur."     (_Ji.  /2.  L  2.  §  6.) 

Almost  all  ancient  writers  concur  in  praising  the 
metallic  wealth  of  Italy;  and  Pliny  even  asserts 
that  it  was,  in  this  respect  also,  superior  to  all  other 
hmds;  but  it  was  generally  believed  that  the  go- 
vernment intentionally  discouraged  the  fall  explora- 
tion of  these  mineral  resources,  (Plin.  iii.  20.  s.  34, 
xxxvii.  J3.  s.  77;  Strab.  vi.  p.  386;  Dionys.  i.  37; 
Virg.  Georg.  ii.  166.) 

It  b  doubtful  whether  this  policy  was  really  de- 
signed to  husband  their  wealth  or  to  conceal  their 
poverty ;  but  it  is  certain  that  Italy  was  far  from 
being  really  so  rich  in  metallic  treasures  as  wai 
supposed,  and  could  bear  no  comparison  in  this  re- 
spect with  Spain.  Gold  was  unquestionably  found 
in  some  of  the  streams  which  Sowed  &om  the  Alps, 
and  in  some  cases  (as  among  the  Ictymuli  and 
Salasai)  was  extracted  from  Uiem  in  considerable 
quantities ;  but  these  workings,  or  rather  washings, 
appear  to  have  been  rapidly  exhansted,  and  the  gold- 
works  on  the  frontiers  of  Noricum,  celebrated  for 
their  richness  by  Folybius,  had  ceased  to  exist  in 
the  days  of  Strabo.  (Strab.  iv.  p.  308.)  Silver  i* 
enumerated,  also,  among  the  metallic  treasures  of 
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Italj ;  bnt  w«  have  no  (pecific  account  of  its  pro- 
dnetion,  and  th«  fitot  that  nlrer  maaej  was  nnknown 
to  the  aociont  natiom  of  Italy  anffidently  shows 
that  it  was  not  fonnd  in  anj  great  qnantily.  The 
esiiy  coinage  of  Italy  was  of  capper,  or  rather  tmraxe ; 
and  this  metal  appears  to  hare  been  extracted  in 
laige  qnanUties,  and  applied  to  a  variety  of  porpoees 
by  the  Etraseans,  from  a  very  early  period.  The 
same  people  were  the  first  to  explore  the  iron  nunes 
of  lira,  which  continoed  to  be  asadaonsly  worked 
by  the  Bomans;  though  the  metal  prodnced  was 
thooght  infsrior  to  that  of  Noricum.  Of  other 
minoals,  cinnabar  (minium)  and  calamine  (cad- 
minm)  are  noticed  by  Pliny.  The  white  marble  of 
Luna,  also,  was  eztensiTely  quarried  by  the  Bomans, 
and  seems  to  hare  been  recognised  as  a  saperior 
material  for  scolptore  to  any  of  those  derived  finm 
Greece. 

IV.  RiTEBS,  Lakes,  asd  Moubtains. 

The  oonfignratiai  of  Italy  is  nnftronrable  to  the 
formation  ct  great  rirets.  The  Padns  is  the  only 
stream  which  deserres  to  rank  among  the  principal 
riven  of  Enrope  :  even  the  Amos  and  the  Tiber, 
celebrated  as  are  their  names  in  history,  being  in- 
ftrior  in  magnitade  to  many  of  the  secondary  streams, 
which  are  mere  tribataries  ct  the  Bhine,  the  Rhone, 
or  the  Danube.  In  the  north  of  Italy,  indeed,  the 
livers  which  flow  from  the  perpetual  snows  of  the 
Alps  are  famished  with  a  copious  and  constant 
supply  of  water;  but  the  greater  part  of  thoeo  which 
have  their  sources  in  the  Apennines,  though  large 
and  fbrmidable  streams  when  swollen  by  heavy  rains 
or  the  snows  of  winter,  dwindle  into  insignificance  at 
other  times,  and  present  but  scanty  streams  of  water 
winding  through  broad  beds  covered  with  stones  and 
shingle.  It  is  only  by  comparison  with  Greece  that 
Italy  (with  the  exception  of  Cisalpine  Gaul)  could 
be  praised  for  its  abundance  of  navigable  rivers. 

The  Paddb,  or  Po,  is  by  fiu  the  most  important 
river  of  Italy,  flowing  from  W.  to  E.  through  the 
very  midst  OT  the  great  basin  or  trough  of  Northern 
Italy,  and  receiring,  in  consequence,  from  both  sides, 
all  the  waten  firom  the  southern  declivities  of  the 
Alps,  as  well  as  firom  the  northern  sbpes  of  the 
Apennines.  Hence,  tbongh  its  course  does  not  ex- 
ceed 380  geog.  miles  in  length,  and  the  direct  distance 
firom  its  sources  in  the  Mons  Vesulus  (Ifte.  Vito)  to 
its  mouth  in  the  Adriatic  is  only  230  miles,  the 
body  of  water  which  it  brings  down  to  the  sea  is 
very  large.  Its  principal  tribataries  are  as  follows, 
beginning  with  those  on  the  N.  bank,  and  proceeding 
fifom  W.  toE. :— (0  <^  ^'^^  Minor  {Dorta  R^x^- 
rii),  which  joins  the  Po  near  TVirin  'Augusta  Tanri- 
Dorum;  (3)  the  Stun  (5<wa);  (3)the0i^(0rca)i 
(4)  the  Duiia  If^jor,  or  Dora  Sdtea  ;  (5)  ibe  Ses- 
sites  (Setia);  (6)  the  Tidnos  (Tidao);  (7)  the 
Lambms  (Landtn);  (8)  the  Addua  {Adda)  ;  (9) 
the  Ollius  {Oglio);  (10)  the  Hindus  (Mmcio). 
Equally  numerous,  thongh  lees  important  in  volume 
and  magnitude,  are  its  tributaries  firom  the  S.  side, 
the  chief  (^  which  are: — (l)theTaiuuru8(ranara), 
flowing  from  the  Maritime  Alps,  and  much  the  most 


oonnderable  of  the  aoothem  feeders  of  the  Po;  (2) 
the  TrebU(7VeUta);  (3)  the  Tans  (Tora);  (4) 
the  Ineins  (Eiutt);  (5)  the  Oabellus  (SecMa) ; 


(6)  the  Sooltenna  (PoHoro) ;  (7)  the  Benus  {Reno) ; 
(8)  the  Vatnnos  (SamUmo).  (Plin.  iii.  1 6.  s.  20.) 
The  first  river  which,  dracending  from  the  Alps, 
does  not  join  the  Padns,  is  the  Athesis  or  Adige, 
whirb  in  the  lower  part  of  its  coarse  flows  nearly 
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paralld  with  the  greater  river  for  a  distance  of  abova 
60  miles.  E.  of  this,  and  flowing  from  the  Alps 
direct  to  the  Adriatic,  come  in  successioQ,  the  He- 
doacns  or  Breata,  the  Flavis  or  Piave,  the  Tila- 
vemptus  {TagUamaito),  and  the  Sootins  (/sonso), 
besides  many  smallep  streams,  which  will  be  noticed 
under  the  article  VionmA. 

Liguiia,  S.  of  the  Apennines,  hss  very  few  streams 
worthy  of  notice,  the  mountains  here  approaching  so 
dose  to  the  coast  as  to  leave  bnt  a  short  course  for 
their  waters.  The  most  considerable  are,  the  Varus 
(Far),  which  forms  the  western  limit  of  the  province; 
tile  Batuba  {Roja),  flowing  through  the  land  of  the 
Intemelii,  and  the  Uacra  (_i{agra),  which  divides 
Lignria  from  Etniria. 

The  rivers  of  Central  Italy,  as  already  mentioned, 
all  take  their  rise  in  the  Apennines,  or  tiie  moontain 
groups  dependent  upon  them.  The  two  most  im- 
portant of  these  are  the  Amus  (^rao)  and  Tiberis 
(7'efwrs).  The  Ausar  (SercAto),  which  now  pursues 
an  independent  course  to  the  sea  a  few  miles  N.  of 
the  Amns,  was  formerly  a  confluent  of  that  river. 
Of  the  smaller  streams  of  Etmria,  which  have  their 
soaroes  in  the  group  of  hills  tliat  separate  the  basin 
of  the  Amo  fnm  that  of  the  Tiber,  the  most  oon- 
sidereble  are  the  Caedna  (Cectna),  the  Umbro 
{Ombroite),  and  the  Arminia  (/Vara).  The  great 
valley  of  the  Tiber,  which  has  a  general  southerly 
direction,  from  its  sources  in  the  Apennines  <m  the 
confines  of  Etraria  and  Umbria  to  its  mouth  at 
Ostia,  a  distance  in  a  direct  line  of  140  geog.  miles, 
is  the  most  important  physical  feature  of  Central 
Italy.  That  river  receives  in  its  course  many  tribu- 
tary streams,  but  the  only  ones  which  are  important 
in  a  geograiJiical  point  of  view  are  the  Clahib,  the 
Nar,  and  the  Anio.  Of  these  the  Nar  brings  with 
it  the  watera  of  the  Velinas,  a  stream  at  least  as 
considetable  as  its  own. 

South  of  the  Tiber  are  the  Lmis  {OarigUaito  or 
Lirf),  which  has  its  sources  in  the  central  Apen- 
nines near  the  lake  Facinns;  and  the  Vitltor- 
IIU8  (Fo&Hnia),  which  brings  with  it  the  collected 
watera  of  almost  the  whole  of  Samnium,  receiving 
near  Beneventnm  the  tributary  streams  of  the  Cakr 
(Colon),  the  Sebatus  (Sabbato),  and  the  Tamams 
{Tamaro).  Both  of  these  rivers  flow  through  the 
plain  of  Campania  to  the  sea:  south  of  that  province, 
and  separating  it  from  Lncania,  is  the  S11.ABUS 
(&fe),  which,  with  its  tributaries  the  Caiat  (Colore) 
and  Tanager  (Na/ro),  dnuns  the  western  valleys  <^ 
the  Lucanian  Apennines.  This  is  the  last  river  of 
any  magnitude  that  flows  to  the  western  coast  of 
Italy :  farther  to  the  S.  the  Apennines  approach  so 
near  to  the  shore  that  the  streams  which  descend 
from  them  to  the  sea  are  mere  mountain  torrents  of 
trifling  length  and  size.  One  of  the  most  consider- 
able of  them  is  the  LaOs  (Loo),  which  forms  the 
limit  between  Lucania  and  Bruttiam.  The  other 
minor  streams  of  those  two  provinces  are  enumerated 
under  their  respective  articles. 

Betnming  now  to  the  eastern  or  Adriatic  coast  of 
Italy,  we  find,  as  already  noticed,  a  large  number  of 
streams,  descending  from  the  Apennines  to  the  sea, 
but  few  of  them  of  any  great  magnitude,  though  those 
which  have  their  sources  in  the  highest  parts  of  the 
range  are  formidable  torrents  at  particular  seasons  uf 
the  year.  Beginning  from  the  frontiers  of  Cisalpine 
Gaol,  and  proceeding  from  N.  to  S.,  the  most  im- 
portut  of  these  riven  are  :  — (I)  the  Ariminos 
(Maraxhia);  (2)theCrastamias(Can(»);  (3)the 
Pisaarus  (FogUa);  (4)  the  Metaanu  (Metauro); 
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({)  tbe  Aesis  (£nno);  (6)  the  PoteotU  {Poteaza); 
(7)UMFlnsoc(CUm<0;  (8)UieTnientiu(rroii<(>); 
(9)  the  VomaDU  (Koaumo);  (10)  the  Aternus 
{Atenu  «  Peteara);  (11)  Uie  Sagnis  (Sangro); 
(IS)  the  Trinius  iTrigrto);  (13)  tbe  Tifemos 
iBifena);  (14)  the  Frento  (Fortore);  (15)  the 
Cerbelns  (Carvany,  (16)  the  Aafidtu  {Ofaato), 
■rhich  hu  much  the  kmgest  coone  of  all  tbe  rivers 
bOuig  into  the  Adriatic. 

Bqrood  thia,  not  a  single  abeam  worthy  of  notice 
ton  to  the  Adriatic;  tfaoae  which  have  their  sonrees 
in  the  central  Apemiineg  of  Lucania  all  deecending 
temds  tbe  Tarentine  gulf;  these  are,  the  Btada- 
aiu  {Bndamo),  the  Casuentos  (Autento),  the 
Adiis  (^Agri),  and  the  Siria  (Sitmo).  The  only 
rims  of  Bmttiam  worthy  of  mention  are  the  Cratbis 
(Ooii)  and  the  Neaethns  ilfeto). 

(The  mioor  streams  and  those  noticed  in  history, 
bat  of  no  geographical  importance,  are  enumerated 
in  Um  dcecriptioDs  of  the  several  provinces.) 

The  Italian  lakes  may  be  considered  as  readily 
ammging  themselves  into  three  groups: — l.  The 
hkes  of  Northern  Italy,  which  are  on  a  br  larger 
scale  than  any  of  the  others,  are  all  basins  formed 
by  the  riven  which  descend  from  the  high  Alps,  and 
the  waten  of  which  are  arrested  jost  at  their  exit 
Iran  the  monntains.  Hence  they  are,  as  it  were, 
valleys  filled  with  water,  and  are  of  elongated  form  and 
nnaiderable  depth;  while  their  snpra^ooos  waters 
•re  carried  off  in  deep  and  copious  streams,  which 
bemne  some  of  the  principal  feeders  of  the  Po. 
Such  are  the  Lacns  Verbanns  (Logo  Maggiore), 
{armed  by  the  Ticinns;  the  Iacds  Larins  (Logo  di 
Como),  by  the  Addoa ;  the  Ijf.ns  Sebinus  (_Lat/o 
ilne),  by  the  Ollios ;  and  the  Lacus  Benacns  (_Lago 
Ji  Cords),  by  the  Mincins.  To  these  Pliny  adds 
tbe  Lacna  Enpilis,  bom  which  flows  the  Lamber  or 
Imhro,  a  very  triffing  sheet  of  water  (Plin.  iii.  19. 
a  iS);  while  neither  he,  nor  any  other  ancient 
writer,  mentions  tbe  Logo  di  Lugano,  sitnated  be- 
tncg  tbe  Laie  of  Como  and  Logo  Maggiort, 
tlmigfa  it  is  inferior  in  magnitude  only  to  the  three 
fXtti,  lakes.  It  is  first  mentioned  by  Gregory  of 
Toms  in  the  6th  century,  under  the  name  of  Cere- 
aius  Lacns,  an  appellation  probably  ancient,  though 
not  now  {bond  in  any  earlier  author.  S.  The  Likes 
<f  Ceotnl  Italy  are,  with  few  exceptions,  of  volcanic 
•Rgin,  and  occnpy  the  craters  of  long  extinct  vol- 
caioea.  Hence  they  are  mostly  of  circular  w  oval 
fam,  of  no  great  extent,  and,  not  being  fed  by 
fsennial  streams,  dther  require  no  natural  outlet, 
m  have  their  saqdos  waters  carried  off  by  very  in- 
enaderaUe  streams.  Tbe  largest  of  these  vol- 
osie  lakes  is  the  Lacua  Vulsiniensis,  or  Logo  di 
Bolima,  in  Southern  Etruria,  a  basin  of  about  30 
lailes  in  drcnmference.  Of  similar  chars ctfr  and 
origin  are,  the  Lacos  Sabatinus  {Logo  di  Brac- 
dmei)  and  Lacus  Ciminus  (.Logo  di  Vico),  in  the 
•UK  district ;  the  Lacns  Albanus  (Logo  SAlbaao) 
inl  Lacos  Nemorensis  {Logo  di  Jfemi),  in  Latinm; 
sad  tbe  Lake  Avsmns  in  Campsuia.  3.  Wh(dly 
difcing  ftom  the  preceding  are  the  two  most  con- 
adenble  lakes  in  this  portion  of  Italy,  the  Lacus 
Tiasimenns  (.Logo  di  Perugia)  and  Lacns  Fucinns 
{ingo  fudao  or  Z<qgo  di  Celano);  both  of  which 
an  basins  snrrounded  by  hills  or  monntains,  leaving 
M  citaral  outlet  ibr  their  waters,  but  wholly  im- 
wanwted  with  volcanic  agen<7. 

The  mountains  of  Italy  belong  almost  ezclnsively 
eitber  to  the  great  chun  rf  the  Alps,  which  botuids  it 
■  the  M.,  or  to  that  of  tbe  Apennines.    The  frin- 
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dpal  summits  of  the  latter  range  hare  been  already 
noticed  imder  the  article  Apeiiiiihus.  The  few  out- 
lymg  or  detached  summits,  which  do  not  properly  be- 
long to  the  Apennines  are  : — (1)  the  Monte  Amiata 
or  MoiUe  di  SaiUa  Fiora,  in  the  heart  of  Etruria, 
which  rises  to  a  height  of  5794  feet  above  the  sea  ; 
(2)  the  Mobs  Cihinus,  a  volcanic  group  of  very 
inferior  devaticn  ;  (3)  the  MoHS  Albas  us,  rising 
to  above  3000  feet ;  (4)  the  MoHS  Vesitviub,  in 
Campania,  attaining  between  3000  and  4000  feet ; 
(5)  the  MoHS  VuLTUK,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Apennines,  which  measures  4438  feet;  and  (6)  the 
Moms  Gasganus,  an  isolated  mass,  but  geologically 
connected  with  the  Apennines,  while  all  the  pre- 
ceding are  of  volcanic  origin,  and  therefore  geo- 
logically, as  well  as  geographically,  distinct  from 
the  neighbouring  Apennines. 

To  these  may  be  added  the  two  isolated  mountain 
promontories  of  tbe  Mons  Argentarius  {Monte  Ar- 
gentaro")  on  the  coast  of  Etmria,  and  Mons  Circeius 
\Monte  arceUo")  on  that  of  Latium, — both  of  them 
rising  like  rocky  isUnds,  joined  to  the  mainland 
only  by  low  strips  of  alluvial  soil. 

IV.  Ethnoobapht  op  Akciemt  Italt. 

The  inquiry  into  the  origin  and  affinities  of  the 
different  races  which  peopled  the  Italian  peninsula 
before  it  fell  altogether  under  the  dominion  of  Rome, 
and  the  national  relations  of  tbe  different  tribes  with 
which  tbe  rising  republic  came  successively  into  con- 
tact, is  a  problem  which  has  more  or  less  attracted 
tbe  attantioa  of  scholars  ever  since  the  revival  of 
letters.  But  it  is  especially  of  late  years  that  the 
impulse  given  to  comparative  philology,  combined 
with  the  spirit  of  historical  criticism,  has  directed 
their  researches  to  this  subject.  Yet,  after  all  that 
has  been  written  on  it,  inm  the  time  of  Niebuhr  to 
tbe  present  day,  it  must  be  admitted  that  it  is  still 
enveloped  in  great  obscurity.  The  scantiness  of  the 
monuments  that  remain  to  us  of  the  languages  of 
these  different  nations;  the  various  and  contradictory 
statements  of  ancient  authors  oonoeming  them ;  and 
the  uncertainty,  even  with,  r^ard  to  Uie  most  ap- 
parently authentic  of  these  statements,  on  what 
authority  they  were  really  founded;  combme  to  em- 
barrass our  inquiries,  and  lead  us  to  mistrust  our  con- 
clusions. It  will  bo  impossible,  within  the  limits  of 
an  article  like  the  present,  to  enter  folly  into  the 
discussion  of  these  topes,  or  examine  the  arguments 
that  have  been  brought  forward  by  different  writers 
upim  the  subject  All  that  can  be  attempted  is  to 
give  such  a  summary  view  of  the  most  probable  re- 
sults, as  will  assist  the  student  in  forming  a  con- 
nected idea  of  the  whole  subject,  and  enable  him  to 
follow  with  advantage  the  researches  of  other  writers. 
Many  of  the  particnLar  paints  here  brie6y  referred  to 
will  be  more  fully  investigated  in  the  several  articles 
of  the  different  regions  imd  races  to  which  they  re- 
hita. 

Leaving  out  of  view  for  the  present  the  inhabitants 
of  Northern  Italy,  the  Gauls,  Lignrians,  and  Veneti, 
the  different  nations  of  tbe  peninsula  may  be  grouped 
under  five  beads  :^1)  the  Pelssgians;  (2)  the  Os- 
cans;  (3)  tbe  Sebellians;  (4)  the  Umbrians;  (5)  the 
Etmscaiu. 

1.  PKUtaoiASS. — All  ancient  writers  concur  in 
ascribing  a  Pelasgic  origin  to  many  of  the  moat 
ancient  tribes  of  Italy,  and  there  seems  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  a  Urge  part  of  the  population  of  the 
peninsula  was  really  of  Pelasgic  race,  that  is  to  say, 
that  it  belonged  to  the  same  great  nation  or  family 
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vhieh  fanned  the  origiiul  population  of  Greece,  as 
well  as  that  of  Epirns  and  Hacedunia,  and  of  a  part 
at  least  of  Thrace  and  Asia  Minor.  The  statements 
and  arguments  npon  which  this  inference  is  based 
are  more  fcillj  discussed  under  the  article  Pk- 
I/ASOI.  It  voblj  here  su£Bce  to  say  that  the  general 
fact  is  put  forward  prominently  by  Dionysius  and 
Strabo,  and  has  been  generally  adopted  by  modem 
writers  from  Niebohr  dofmwards.  The  Felasgian 
papulation  of  Italy  appears  in  historical  times  prin- 
cipally, and  in  its  unmixed  form  solely,  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  peninsula.  But  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  it  hod,  as  was  reported  by  traditions 
still  eunent  in  the  days  of  the  earliest  historians, 
at  one  time  extended  much  more  widely,  and  that 
the  Felasgian  tribes  had  been  gradually  pressed 
towards  the  south  by  the  successively  adranciug 
wares  of  popnhuion,  which  appear  under  the  name  of 
the  Oscans  or  Ausonians,  and  the  Sabellians.  At 
the  time  when  the  first  Greeic  colonies  were  esta- 
blished in  Southern  Italy,  the  whole  of  the  country 
subsequently  known  as  Lucania  and  Bmttium  was 
occupied  by  a  people  whom  the  Greeks  called  Oemo- 
TBIANS  (ptimTpot),  and  who  are  generally  repre- 
sented as  a  Pelasgic  race.  Indeed  we  learn  that  the 
colonists  themselves  continued  to  call  this  people, 
whom  they  had  rednced  to  a  state  of  serfdom,  Pe- 
hisgi.  (Steph.  B.  *.  v.  Xibi.)  We  find,  however, 
traces  of  the  tradition  that  this  part  of  Italy  was  at 
one  time  peopled  by  a  tribe  called  Sicdli,  who  are 
represented  as  passing  over  from  thence  into  the 
island  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  Sicily,  and 
where  alone  they  are  found  in  historical  times. 
[SiciLiA.]  The  name  of  these  Siculi  is  found  also 
in  connection  with  the  earliest  population  of  Latium 
[Lativh]:  both  there  and  in  Oenotria  they  are 
represented  by  some  aothorities  as  a  branch  of  the 
Pelasgic  race,  while  others  regard  them  as  a  distinct 
people.  In  the  latter  case  we  have  no  clue  whatever 
to  their  origin  or  national  affinities. 

Kext  to  the  Oenotrians  come  the  Messapians  or 
lapygians,  who  are  represented  by  the  Greek  legends 
and  traditions  as  of  Pehisgic  or  Greek  descent:  and 
there  seem  reasonable  grounds  for  assuming  that  the 
conclo&ion  was  correct,  though  no  value  can  be  at- 
tached to  the  mythical  legends  connected  with  it  by 
the  logographers  and  early  Greek  historians.  The 
tribes  to  whom  a  Pelasgic  origin  is  thus  assigned 
are,  the  Messapians  and  Salentines,  in  the  lapygian 
peninsula;  and  the  Pencetians  and  Daunians,  in  the 
country  called  by  the  Ramans  Apulia.  A  strong 
confirmation  of  the  inference  derived  in  this  case  from 
other  authorities  is  found  in  the  traces  still  re- 
maining of  the  Hessapian  dialect,  which  appears  to 
have  home  a  close  affinity  to  Greek,  and  to  have 
differed  from  it  only  in  moch  the  same  degree  as  the 
Macedonian  and  other  cognate  dialects.  (Mommsen, 
Unter  Italuche  Dialektm,  pp.  41—98.) 

It  is  far  more  difficult  to  trace  with  any  security 
the  Pelasgic  population  of  Central  Italy,  where  it 
appears  to  have  been  very  early  blended  with  other 
national  elements,  and  did  not  anywhere  subsist  in 
an  uiuningled  form  within  the  period  of  historical 
record.  But  various  as  have  been  the  theories  and 
snggestions  with  regard  to  the  population  of  Etmria, 
there  seems  to  be  good  ground  for  assuming  that 
one  important  element,  both  of  the  people  and  lan- 
guage, was  Pelasgic,  and  that  this  element  was  pre- 
dominant in  the  sonthem  part  of  Etruria,  while  it 
was  more  feeble,  and  had  been  comparatively  effaced 
in  the  more  northern  districts.    [Etbcria.]    The 
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very  name  of  Tyrrhenians,  universally  given  by  the 
Greeks  to  the  inhabitants  of  Etruria,  appears  indis- 
solubly  onmected  with  that  of  Peiasgiaos  ;  and  the 
evidence  of  language  affords  some  curious  and  in- 
teresting facts  in  corroboration  of  the  same  view. 
(Donaldson,  Farroniamu,  2d  edit.  pp.  166^170; 
Lepsius,  Tifrrhen.  PeUuger,  pp.  40 — 43.) 

If  the  Pelasgic  elenient  was  thus  prevalent  in 
Southern  Etruria,  it  might  naturally  be  expected 
that  its  existence  would  be  traceable  in  Latium  also; 
and  accordingly  we  find  abnndant  evidence  that  one 
of  the  component  ingredients  in  the  popalation  of 
Latium  was  of  Pelasgic  extraction,  though  this  did 
not  snbsist  within  the  historical  period  in  a  separate 
form,  bnt  was  already  indissolubly  blended  with  the 
other  elements  of  the  Latin  nationality.  [Latioh.] 
The  eridence  of  the  Latin  language,  as  painted  out 
by  Niebuhr,  in  itself  indicates  the  combination  of 
a  Greek  or  Pelasgic  raee  with  one  of  a  different 
origin,  and  closely  akin  to  the  other  nations  which 
we  find  predominant  in  Central  Italy,  the  Umbrians, 
Oscans,  and  Sabines. 

There  seems  to  be  also  sufficient  proof  that  a  Pe-, 
lasgic  or  Tyrrhenian  population  was  at  an  early  period 
settled  along  the  coasts  of  Campania,  and  was  pro- 
bably at  one  time  conterminous  and  c(mnected  with 
that  of  Lucania,  or  Oenotria ;  bnt  the  notices  of  these 
Tyrrhenian  settlements  an  rendered  obscure  and 
confused  by  the  drcnmstance  that  the  Greeks  ap- 
plied the  same  name  of  Tyrrhenians  to  the  Etrus- 
cans, who  subsequently  made  themselves  masters 
for  some  time  of  the  whole  of  this  country.     [Cak- 

PANIA.] 

The  notices  of  any  Pelasgic  popniation  in  the  in- 
terior of  Central  Italy  aro  so  few  and  vague  as  to  be 
scarcely  worthy  of  investigation;  bnt  the  traditions 
collected  by  Dionysias  from  the  early  Greek  his- 
torians distinctly  represent  them  as  having  been  at 
one  time  settled  in  Northern  Italy,  and  especially 
point  to  Spina  on  the  Adriatic  as  a  Pelasgic  city. 
(Dionys.  i.  17 — 21 ;  Strab.  v.  p.  214.)  Nevertheless 
it  hardly  appears  probable  that  this  Pelasgic  race 
formed  a  permanent  part  of  the  population  of  those 
legions.  The  traditions  in  question  are  more  fully 
investigated  under  the  article  Pelasoi.  There  is 
some  evidence  also,  though  very  vague  and  in- 
definite, of  the  existence  of  a  Pelasgio  population  on 
the  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  especially  on  the  shores  of 
Picenum.  (These  notices  are  collected  by  Niebuhr, 
vol.  i.  pp.  49,  SO,  and  are  discussed  under  PiCE- 
BVH.) 

2.  OscAKS.  —  At  a  very  early  period,  and  eer- 
tiunly  before  the  commencement  of  historical  record, 
a  considerable  portion  of  Central  Italy  appears  to 
have  been  in  the  possession  of  a  people  who  were 
called  by  the  Greeks  Opicans,  and  by  the  Latins 
Oscans,  and  whom  we  an  led  to  identify  also  with 
the  Ausonians  [Ausokes]  of  the  Greeks,  and  the 
Auruncans  of  Roman  writers.  From  them  was 
derived  the  name  of  Ojncia  or  Opica,  which  appesrg 
to  have  been  the  usual  appellation,  in  the  days  both 
of  Thncydides  and  Aristotle,  for  the  central  portion 
of  the  peninsula,  or  the  country  north  of  what  was 
then  called  Italy.  (Tbnc.  vi.  4 ;  Arist.  PoL  vii.  I O.) 
All  the  earliest  authorities  concor  in  representing 
the  Opicans  as  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  Campania, 
and  they  were  still  in  possession  of  that  fertile  dis- 
trict when  the  Greek  colonies  wen  planted  there. 
(Strab.  T.  p.  242.)  We  find  also  statements,  which 
have  every  character  of  aathenticity,  that  this  same 
people  then  occupied  the  moontsmons  region  after- 
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wink  called  Sunniom,  until  they  were  expelled,  or 
nther  EDbdaed,  hj  the  Sabine  colonists,  who  as- 
mned  the  name  of  Samnites.  (Id.  t.  p.  250.) 
[SAmnuK.]  Whether  tbij  were  mora  widely  ex- 
traded  we  hare  no  posttire  evidence;  bat  there  seems 
a  (traog  presumption  that  they  had  already  spread 
thenoelves  throogh  the  neighbouiing  districts  of 
Italy.  Thns  the  Srpini,  who  are  represented  as  a 
Samnite  or  SabeUian  colony,  in  all  probability  found 
an  0<can  population  established  in  that  coontry,  as 
did  the  Samnites  proper  in  the  more  northern  pro- 
Tince.  There  are  also  strong  argnments  for  re- 
girdiog  the  Volscians  as  of  Oscan  race,  as  well  as 
their  Deighboure  and  ipseparable  allies  the  Aeqnians. 
(Niebohr,  vol.  L  pp.  70 — 73;  Donaldson,  Varro- 
aiiaw,  ppi  4,  5.)  It  was  probably  also  an  Oscan 
tribe  that  was  settled  in  the  highlands  of  the  Apen- 
nines aboat  Beate,  and  which  from  thence  descended 
into  the  plains  of  Latimn,  and  constituted  one  im- 
pntant  element  of  the  Latin  nation.  [Latiuh.] 
It  is  certain  that,  if  that  people  was,  as  already 
menticaed,  in  part  of  Pelasgic  origin,  it. contained 
aba  a  very  strong  admixtnre  of  a  tum-Pebugic 
race;  and  the  analogy  of  language  leads  ns  to  derive 
this  latter  element  from  the  Oscan.  (Donaldson,  i.c.) 
Indeed  the  extant  monuments  of  the  Oscan  lan- 
gsage  are  sufficient  to  prove  that  it  bore  a  very  close 
relation  to  the  oldest  form  of  the  Latin ;  and  Niebuhr 
justly  remarks,  that,  bad  a  single  book  in  the  Oscan 
luiguage  been  preserved,  we  should  have  had  little 
difficulty  in  deciphering  it.  (Niebuhr,  vol.  L  p.  68.) 
It  is  diScnIt  to  determine  the  precise  relation 
which  this  [simitive  Oscan  race  bore  to  the  Sabines 
or  Sabellians.  The  latter  are  represented  as  con- 
i]ueron,  making  themselves  maateis  of  the  countries 
prerioosly  occupied  by  the  Oscans;  bat,  both  in 
Sunninm  and  Campania,  we  know  that  the  language 
spoken  in  historical  times,  and  even  long  after  the 
Banan  ctinqncst,  was  still  called  Oscan;  and  we 
eren  find  the  Saionites  carrying  the  same  language 
with  tfaem,  aa  they  gradually  extended  their  con- 
qoests,  into  the  furthest  recesses  of  Brattiam.  (Fest. 
t.  V.  BUiiffaes  BrvtaUt,  p.  35.)  There  seems  little 
doubt  that  the  Samnite  conquerors  were  a  com- 
puatively  small  body  of  warriors,  who  readily  adopted 
the  langaage  of  the  people  whom  they  subdued,  like 
the  Nonnans  in  France,  and  the  Lombards  in 
Koitbem  Italy.  (Niebohr,  vol.  i.  p.  67.)  But,  at 
the  same  time,  there  are  strong  reasons  for  sap- 
pWng  that  the  language  of  the  Sabines  themselves, 
and  liierefore  that  of  the  conquering  Sabellian  race, 
was  not  radically  distinct  from  that  of  the  Oscans, 
bat  that  they  wen  in  fact  cognate  dialects,  and  that 
the  two  nations  were  membos  of  the  same  family 
or  race.  The  qnestions  concerning  the  Oscan  lan- 
gaage, so  far  as  it  is  known  to  us  tran  existing  mona- 
meats,  are  more  fully  adverted  to  under  the  article 
Usci*;  bat  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  all  such 
manaments  are  of  a  comparatively  late  period,  and 
represent  only  the  SabcUo-Oscan,  or  the  language 
spoken  by  the  combined  people,  long  after  the  two 
races  had  been  blended  into  one ;  and  that  we  are 
almost  wholly  without  the  means  of  distinguishing 
what  portion  was  derived  from  the  one  source  or  the 
other. 
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*  See  also  Mommsen,  Otki$che  Studim,  8vo. 
Berlin,  1845,  and  N'achtrage,  BerL  1846,  and  his 
Vnter  JtaUtchea  DialtkU,  Leipzig,  1850,  pp.  99 — 
316;  l^l*"",  nSoloffuche  Abhamilimgen,  8vo. 
B(rSn,I839. 


3.  The  Sabeluams. — This  name,  whicli  is 
sometimes  nsed  by  ancient  writers  as  synonymous 
with  that  of  the  Sabines,  sometimes  to  designate  the 
Sanmites  in  particular  (Plin.  iii.  12.  s.  17  ;  Virgil, 
Georg.  ii.  167  ;  Hot.  Sat.  i.  9.  29,  ii.  1.  36 ;  Hein- 
dorf.  ad  fee.),  is  commonly  adopted  by  modem  his- 
torians as  a  general  appellation,  including  the  Sabines 
and  all  those  races  or  tribes  which,  according  to  the 
distinct  tradition  of  antiquity,  derived  their  origin 
from  them.  These  traditions  are  of  a  very  difierent 
character  from  most  of  those  transmitted  to  us,  and 
have  apparently  every  claim  to  be  received  ss  histo- 
rical. And  though  we  have  no  means  of  fixing  the 
date  d  the  migrations  to  which  they  refer,  it  seems 
certain  that  these  cannot  be  carried  back  to  a  very 
remote  age;  but  that  the  Sabellian  races  had  not 
very  long  been  established  in  the  extensive  regions 
of  Central  Italy,  where  we  find  them  in  the  historical 
period.  Their  extension  sUll  further  to  the  S.  be- 
longs distinctly  to  the  historical  age,  and  did  not 
take  place  till  long  after  the  establishment  of  the 
Greek  colonies  in  Soathem  Italy. 

The  Sabines,  properly  so  called,  had  their  original 
abodes,  according  to  Cato  (_<^.  Diongt.  ii.  49),  in  the 
lofty  ranges  of  the  central  Apennines  and  the  upland 
valleys  aiwut  Amitemum.  It  was  from  thence  that, 
descending  towards  the  western  sea,  they  first  began 
to  press  upon  the  Aborigines,  an  Oscan  race,  whom 
they  expelled  from  the  valleys  about  Reate,  and  thus 
gradually  extended  themselves  into  the  country 
which  they  inhabited  under  the  Romans,  and  which 
still  preserves  its  ancient  name  of  La  Sabina.  Bat, 
while  the  nation  itself  had  thus  shifted  its  quarter* 
nearer  to  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea,  it  had  sent  oat  at 
difi°erent  periods  colonies  or  bodies  of  emigrants, 
which  had  established  themselves  to  the  E.  and  S. 
of  their  original  abodes.  Of  these,  the  most  powerful 
and  celebrated  were  the  Samnites  (SowTtcu),  a  people 
who  are  oniversally  represented  by  ancient  historians 
as  descended  from  the  Sabines  (Strab.  v.  p.  250 ; 
Feat  V.  Samaitei ;  Varr.  Z^  £.  viL  §  39) ;  and  this 
tradition,  in  itself  sufficiently  trustworthy,  derives 
the  strongest  confirmation  from  the  fact  already  no- 
ticed, that  the  Bomans  applied  the  name  of  ^ibelU 
(obviously  only  another  form  of  Sabini)  to  both  na- 
tions indiscriminately.  It  is  even  prolwble  that  the 
Samnites  called  themselves  Sabini,  or  Savini,  fur  the 
Oscan  name  "Safinim"  is  found  on  coins  struck 
daring  the  Social  War,  which  in  all  probability  be- 
long to  the  Samnites,  and  certainly  not  to  the  Sa- 
bines proper.  Equally  distinct  and  uniform  are  tha 
testimonies  to  the  Sabine  origm  of  the  Piceni  or 
Pioentes  (Plin.  iii.  13.  s.  18 ;  Strab.  v.  p.  240),  who 
are  found  in  historical  times  in  possession  of  the 
fertile  dbtrict  of  Picenum,  extending  fltm  the  cen- 
tral chain  of  the  Apenninea  to  the  Adriatic.  The 
Peligni  also,  as  we  learn  from  the  evidence  of  their 
native  poet  (Ovid,  Fast.  iii.  95),  claimed  to  be  of 
Sabine  descent;  and  the  same  may  fiiirly  be  as- 
simied  with  regard  to  the  Vestini,  a  tribe  whom  we 
find  in  historical  times  occupying  the  very  valleys 
which  are  represented  as  the  original  abodes  of  the 
Sabines.  We  know  nothing  historically  of  the  origin 
of  this  people,  any  more  thu  of  their  neighbours  the 
Marrncini;  but  we  find  them  both  associated  so 
frequently  with  the  Peligni  and  the  Mani,  that  it  is 
probable  the  four  constitoted  a  commoa  league  or 
confederation,  and  this  in  itself  raises  a  presumption 
that  they  were  kindred  races.  Cato  aheady  re- 
marked, and  without  doubt  correctly,  that  the  name 
of  the  ilarrucini  was  directly  derived  fipom  that  of 
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the  Mmii  (Cato,  ap.  Priiciaa.  iz.  9);  and  then 
can  be  no  doabt  tiat  the  same  relation  anbsisted  be- 
tween the  two  natims :  but  we  are  wholly  in  the 
dark  as  to  the  origin  of  the  Marai  thunselveB. 
Seveial  circamstaneee,  however,  combine  to  render  it 
probable  that  they  were  cloeely  connected  with  the 
Sabines,  but  whether  as  a  distinct  offset  from  that 
people,  or  that  the  two  proceeded  from  one  common 
stock,  we  have  no  means  of  determining.  [Habsi.] 
The  Fientani,  on  the  other  hand,  are  generally  re- 
presented as  a  Samnite  race ;  indeed,  both  they  and 
the  Hirjini  were  so  doeely  connected  with  the  Sam- 
nites,  that  they  are  often  considered  as  forming  only 
a  part  of  that  people,  thongfa  at  other  times  they 
figure  as  independent  and  separate  nations.  But 
tlie  traditions  with  regard  to  the  establishment  of 
the  Hirpini  and  the  origin  of  thrar  name  [HiBPnn], 
seem  to  indicate  that  they  were  the  result  of  a  sepa- 
rata migratioD,  snbeeqnent  to  that  of  the  body  of 
the  Samnitee.  Sonth  of  the  Hirpini,  again,  the  La- 
canians  are  imiTersally  described  as  a  Samnite  co- 
lony, or  rather  a  branch  of  the  Samnitea,  who  ex- 
tended their  conquering  arms  over  the  greater  part 
of  the  conntiy  called  by  the  Greeks  Oenotria,  and 
thus  came  into  direct  coUiaon  with  the  Greek  colo- 
nies on  the  southern  coasts  of  Italy.  [Magna 
Orakcia.]  At  the  height  of  their  power  the  Ln- 
canians  even  made  themselres  masters  of  the  Bmt- 
tian  peninsula;  and  the  subsequent  revolt  of  the 
Bmttii  did  not  clear  that  country  of  these  Sabellian 
invaders,  the  Bmttian  people  being  apparently  a 
mixed  population,  made  up  of  the  Locanian  con- 
qnenrs  and  their  Oenotiian  serfe.  [Bruttii.] 
While  the  Samnites  and  their  Lncanian  progeny  were 
thns  extending  their  power  on  the  S.  to  the  Sidlian 
strait,  they  did  not  omit  to  make  themselves  masters 
of  the  fertile  plains  of  Campania,  which,  together 
with  the  flourishing  cities  of  Capua  and  Cnmae,  fell 
into  their  hands  bMween  440  and  420  b.  c    [Cax- 

FAHIA.] 

The  dominion  of  the  Sabellian  race  was  thns  esta- 
blished from  the  neighbonrhood  of  Ancona  to  the 
southern  extremity  of  Bruttium :  but  it  must  not  be 
supposed  that  throughout  this  wide  extent  the  popu- 
lation was  become  essentially,  or  even  mainly,  Sa- 
bellian. That  people  appears  rather  to  have  been  a 
race  of  conqnering  warriors ;  but  the  rapidity  with 
which  they  became  blended  with  the  Oscan  popula- 
tions that  they  found  previously  established  in  some 
parts  at  least  of  the  countries  they  subdued,  seems 
to  point  to  the  conclusion  that  there  was  no  very 
wide  difference  between  the  two.  Even  in  Samnium 
itself  (which  probably  formed  thdr  stitHighold,  and 
where  they^were  doubtless  more  numerous  in  pro- 
portion) we  Enow  that  they  adopted  the  Oscan  hm- 
gnage;  and  that,  while  the  Ramans  speak  of  the 
people  and  their  territory  as  Sabellian,  they  designate 
their  speech  as  Oscan.  (Liv.  viii.  1,  x.  19, 20.)  In 
like  manner,  we  know  that  the  Lncanian  invadera 
carried  with  them  the  same  language  into  the  wilds 
of  Bruttium ;  where  the  double  origin  of  tiie  people 
was  shown  at  a  late  period  by  their  continuing  to 
speak  both  Greek  and  Oscan.  (Feat.  p.  35.)  The 
relations  between  these  Sabellian  conqnerots  and  the 
Oscan  inhabitants  of  Central  Italy  render  it,  on  the 
whole  probable,  that  the  two  nations  were  only 
branches  from  one  common  stock  (Niebohr,  voL  i. 
p.  104),  related  to  one  another  veiy  much  like  the 
Normans,  Danes,  and  Saxons.  Of  the  language  of^ 
the  Sabines  themselves  we  have  mifbrtonately  scarcely 
■vtj  remains :  but  tliere  are  some  words  quoted  by  an- 
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dent  anthors  as  being  at  once  Sabine  and  Oscan ;  and 
Varro  (himself  a  native  of  Beete)  bears  distinct  tes- 
timony to  a  connection  between  the  two.  n^arr. 
L.  L.  \ii.  §  28,  ed.  MOUer.)  On  the  other  hand, 
there  are  evidences  that  the  Sabine  language  had 
considerable  affinity  with  the  Umbrian  (Doiuildsaa, 
Vamm.  p.  8);  and  this  was  probably  the  reason 
why  ZenodotuK  of  Troezen  ((g>.  Dionst.  a.  49)  de- 
rived the  Sabines  from  an  Umbrian  stock.  Bnt,  in 
&ct,  the  Umbrian  and  Oscan  languages  were  them- 
selves by  no  means  so  distinct  as  to  exclude  the 
supposition  that  the  Sabine  dialect  may  have  been 
intermediate  between  the  two,  and  have  partaken 
largely' of  the  characters  of  both. 

4.  Umbrians The  general  tradition  of  anti- 

qnity  appears  to  have  fixed  npon  the  Umbrians  as 
the  most  ancient  of  all  the  races  inhabiting  the 
Italian  peninsula.  (Plin.  iii.  14.  s.  19 ;  Flor.  L 17 ; 
Dionys.  i.  19.)  We  are  expressly  told  that  at  the 
earliest  period  of  which  any  memory  was  preserved, 
they  occnpied  not  only  the  district  where  we  find 
them  in  historical  times,  but  the  greater  part  of 
Etnuia  also ;  while,  across  the  Apennines,  they  held 
the  fertile  plains  (subsequently  wrested  from  tbem 
by  the  Etrnscans  and  the  Gauls)  from  the  ndgh- 
bonrhood  of  Ravenna  to  that  of  Ancona,  and  appa- 
rently a  large  part  of  Picenum  alsa  Tlius,  at  this 
time,  the  Umbrians  extended  from  the  Adriatic  te 
the  Tyrrhenian  sea,  and  from  the  months  of  the 
Padua  nearly  to  those  of  the  Tiber.  Of  their  origin 
or  national  affinities  we  learn  bnt  little  from  ancient 
authors ;  a  notion  appears  to  hare  arisen  among  the 
R<nnans  at  a  late  period,  though  not  alluded  to  by 
any  writer  of  authority,  that  Uiey  were  a  Celtic  or 
Gaulish  race  (Solin.  2.  §  11 ;  Serv.  ad  Am.  lii.  7 S3; 
Isidor.  Orig.  iz.  2),  and  this  view  has  been  adopted 
by  many  modem  anthors.  (Walckenaer,  Giogr.  da 
Gaulet,  vol.  L  p.  10 ;  Thierry,  HitL  da  Gaulou, 
voL  i.)  But,  in  this  instance,  we  have  a  much  safer 
gnide  in  the  still  extant  remains  of  the  Umbrian 
language,  preserved  to  ns  in  the  celebrated  TabnUs 
Engnbinae  [Iguvium]  ;  and  the  researches  of  mo- 
dem philologers,  which  have  been  of  late  years  espe- 
cially directed  to  that  interesting  monument,  have 
sufficiently  proved  that  it  has  no  such  close  affinity 
with  the  Celtic  as  to  lead  ns  to  derive  the  Umbrians 
from  a  Gaulish  stock.  On  the  other  hand,  these 
inquiries  have  fdlly  established  the  existence  of  a 
general  resemblance  between  the  Umbrian,  Oscan, 
and  oldest  Latin  languages ;  a  resemblance  not  con- 
fined to  particubir  words,  but  extencUng  to  the  gram- 
matical forma,  and  the  whole  structure  of  the  lan- 
gnage.  Hence  we  are  fairly  warranted  in  concluding 
that  the  Umbrians,  Oscans,  and  Latins  (one  im- 
portant element  of  the  nation  at  least),  as  well  as 
the  Sabines  and  their  descendants,  were  only  branches 
of  one  race,  belonging,  not  merely  to  the  same  great 
family  of  the  Indo-Tentonic  nations,  bnt  to  the  same 
subdivision  of  that  family.  The  Umbrian  may  very 
probably  have  been,  as  believed  by  the  Romans,  the 
most  ancient  branch  of  these  kindred  tribes ;  and 
its  language  would  thns  bear  much  the  same  rela- 
tion to  Latin  and  the  later  Oscan  dialects  that 
Moeso-Gothic  does  to  the  several  Teutonic  tongues. 
(Donaldson,  Varron.  pp.  78,  104,  105;  Schwegler, 
BUmuche  Getchtchta,  vol.  i.  p.  176.) 

5.  Etruscass. — While  tliere  is  good  reason  to 
snppose  a  general  and  even  close  affinity  between  the 
natims  of  Central  Italy  which  have  just  been  re- 
viewed, there  are  equajly  strong  grounds  for  re- 
garding the  Etruscans  as  a  people  of  whoHv  dif- 
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iaat  nee  and  origin  iran  tfaote  by  which  they  vera 
•nmmnded.  Thia  strongly  marked  diatinctncae  &nn 
the  other  Italian  races  appears  to  have  been  leoog- 
niaed  both  by  Soman  and  Greek  vriten.  Dionyains 
men  affinna  that  the  Etruscans  did  not  resemble, 
either  in  language  or  mannen,  any  other  people 
vbatsaerer  (^onys.  i.  30);  and,  however  we  may 
qiestioa  the  generality  of  this  assertion,  the  fact  in 
ragaid  to  their  language  aeema  to  be  borne  oot  by 
the  still  CTJjting  remaina  of  it.  The  Tariona  theories 
:hat  have  been  proposed  concerning  their  origin,  and 
the  news  of  modem  philologers  in  regard  to  their 
iaognage,  ate  mne  fully  discussed  under  the  article 
Etbusla.  It  may  suffice  here  to  state  that  two 
paints  may  be  considered  as  fairly  established: — 
I.  That  a  oonsidsable  part  of  the  population  of 
Etmiia,  and  especially  of  the  more  southern  portiona 
of  that  country,  was  (as  already  mentioned)  of  Pe- 
laagic  extraction,  and  continued  to  speak  a  dialect 
dcsely  akin  to  the  Greek.  2.  That,  besides  this, 
then  existed  in  Etmria  a  people  (probably  a  con- 
^oeiing  race)  of  wholly  dififeient  origin,  who  were 
Ihe  proper  Etruscans  or  Tuscans,  but  who  called 
tfaenaelrea  Kasena;  and  that  this  race  was  wholly 
distinct  fixm  the  other  nations  of  Central  Italy. 
As  to  the  ethnical  a£Snities  of  this  purs  Etruscan 
lace,  we  are  alroost  as  much  in  the  dark  as  was 
Dicnysius;  bnt  recent  philological  inquiries  appear 
to  hare  established  the  £>ct  ^at  it  may  be  referred 
to  the  aame  great  fiunily  of  the  Indo-Tentonio  na- 
tions, though  widely  separated  fiom  all  the  other 
branches  of  that  liunily  which  we  find  settled  in 
Italy.  There  are  not  wanting,  indeed,  evidences  of 
many  points  of  contact  and  ainiiliirity,  with  the 
Umbrians  oo  the  one  hand  and  the  Pelasgians  on 
the  other;  bnt  it  is  probable  that  these  are  no  more 
than  would  naturally  result  from  their  cloee  jnxta- 
pcsitiai,  and  that  mixture  of  the  difietent  races 
which  bad  certainly  taken  place  to  a  large  extent 
befoce  the  period  from  which  all  our  extant  monn- 
nents  are  derived.  It  may,  indeed,  reasonably  be 
assumed,  that  the  Umbrians,  who  appear  to  have 
been  at  one  time  in  poasession  of  the  greater  part,  if 
not  tlie  wlude,  of  Etmria,  would  never  be  altogether 
expelled,  and  that  there  must  always  have  remained, 
capeoally  in  the  N.  and  E.,  a  subject  population 
of  Umbnan  race,  as  there  was  in  the  more  southern 
districts  of  Pelasgian. 

The  statement  of  Livy,  which  represents  the 
B*«««rinn«  ta  of  the  same  race  with  the  Etruscans 
(v,  33),  even  if  its  accuracy  be  admitted,  throws 
bat  little  light  on  the  national  affinities  of  the  latter; 
fa  we  know,  in  fact,  nothing  of  the  Bhaetians,  either 
as  to  thor  hmguage  cr  origin. 

It  only  remains  to  advert  briefly  to  the  several 
bnadies  of  the  population  of  Northern  Italy.  Of 
these,  by  £>r  the  most  numerous  and  important  were 
the  Gaols,  who  gave  to  the  whole  basin  of  the  Po 
the  Dame  of  Gallia  Cisalpina.  They  were  universally 
admitted  to  be  of  the  same  race  with  the  Gauls  who 
mhahited  the  countries  beyond  the  Alps,  and  their 
migration  and  settlement  in  Italy  were  referred  by 
the  Soman  historiana  to  a  comparatively  recent 
period.  The  history  of  these  is  fully  given  tinder 
Oaiua  CiSALpiHA.  Adjoining  the  Gauls  on  the 
SW.,  both  slopes  of  the  Apennines,  as  well  as  of  the 
Uaritinie  Alps  and  a  part  of  the  plain  of  the  Po, 
were  occupied  by  the  LiODBtAss,  a  people  as  to 
whose  "atiipal  affinities  we  are  almost  wholly  in  the 
itik.  [LiotmiA.]  It  is  certain,  however,  from 
tke  pailiT*  teitiiDoa?  of  ancient  writers,  that  they 
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were  a  distioot  race  from  the  Gauls  (Strah.iL  p.  138), 
and  there  seems  no  doubt  that  they  were  established 
in  Northern  Italy  long  befrae  the  Gallic  invasion. 
Nor  were  they  by  any  means  mntjm^  to  the  part  of 
Italy  which  iiltimately  retained  their  name.  At  a 
very  eariy  period  we  leara  that  they  occuined  the 
whole  coast  d  the  Mediterranean,  from  the  foot  of 
the  Pyieoeet  to  the  firootiers  of  Etruria,  and  the 
Greek  writan  uniformly  speak  of  the  pei^  who 
occupied  the  neighbourhixid  of  Massilia,  or  the  modem 
Proiaice,  as  Ligurians,  and  not  Gauls.  (Strab.  iv. 
p.  303.)  At  the  same  period,  it  is  probable  that 
they  were  more  widely  spread  also  in  the  basin  of 
ths  Po  than  we  find  them  when  they  appear  in 
Sonan  history.  At  that  time  the  Tauriin,  at  the 
foot  of  the  Cottian  Alps,  were  the  most  northern  of 
the  Ligurian  tribes;  while  &  of  the  Padns  they  ex- 
tended probably  as  far  as  the  Trebia.  Along  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean  they  possessed  in  the 
time  of  P(dybius  the  whole  cotmtir  aa  &r  as  Pisae 
and  the  months  of  the  Amns,  while  tbey  held  the 
fiistnesBes  rf  the  Apennines  as  fiv  to  the  E.  ai  the 
frontieiB  of  the  Arretine  territory.  (PoL  iL  16.) 
It  was  not  till  a  later  period  that  the  Macm  became 
the  established  boundaiy  between  the  Soman  pro- 
vince of  Liguria  and  that  of  Etmria. 

B<Hdering  on  the  Ganla  on  the  E.,  and  aeparated 
firom  them  by  the  river  Atheaia  {Adige),  were  the 
Vsmn,  a  peojde  of  whom  we  are  disthictly  toM  that 
their  language  was  difierent  from  that  of  the  Ganb 
(PoL  iL  17),  but  of  whom,  as  of  the  Ligurians,  we 
know  ntho:  what  tiiey  wen  not,  than  what  they 
were.  The  most  probable  hypothesis  is,  that  they 
were  an  Illyrian  race  (Zeuas,  JoU  Datt*ekat,  p.  351), 
and  there  is  good  reason  fat  referring  their  neigh- 
boms  the  IffTBtAm  to  the  same  stock.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  CiHtH^  a  moiutain  tribe  in  the 
extreme  NE.  d  Italy,  who  immediately  bordered 
both  on  the  Venetians  and  Istrians,  were  more  pro- 
bably a  Celtic  race  [Cabdi]. 

AJiother  name  which  we  meet  with  in  this  part 
of  Italy  is  that  of  the  Euqakei,  a  people  who  had 
dwindled  into  insignificance  in  historical  times, 
but  wh(Hn  Livy  describes  as  ODoe  great  and  power- 
ful, and  occupying  the  whole  tracts  from  the  Alps 
to  the  sea.  (Liv.  L  I.)  Of  their  natiooal  affinities 
we  know  notiiing.  It  is  poeeible  that  where  Livy 
speaks  of  other  Alpine  races  besides  the  Rhaetiana, 
as  being  of  common  origin  with  the  Etmscana  (v. 
33),  that  he  had  the  Euganeans  m  view;  hut  this 
is  mere  conjecture.  He  certainly  seems  to  have  r«- 
garded  them  as  distinct  both  from  the  Venetians 
and  Gauls,  and  as  a  more  aixaent  people  in  Ital^ 
than  either  of  those  races. 

V.  HiSTORT. 

The  history  of  andent  Italy  is  for  the  most  part 
inseparably  oonnected  with  that  of  Some,  and  cannot 
be  considered  apart  from  it.  It  is  impassible  here 
to  attempt  to  give  even  an  outline  of  that  history; 
but  it  may  be  useful  to  the  student  to  present  at  one 
view  a  brief  sketch  of  the  progress  of  the  Soman 
arms,  and  the  period  at  which  the  several  nations  of 
Italy  successively  fell  under  their  yoke,  as  well  as 
the  measures  by  which  they  were  gradually  con- 
solidated into  one  homogeneous  whole,  in  the  form 
that  Italy  assumed  under  the  rule  of  Augustus. 
The  few  facts  known  to  ua  concerning  the  history 
of  the  several  nations,  before  their  conquest  by  the 
Somans,  will  be  found  in  their  reepective  articles; 
that  of  the  Greek  colonics  in  Southem  Italy,  and 
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their  rdatioDR  with  the  snnoanding  tribes,  are  given 
under  the  head  of  Maqha  Gbaecia.     , 

1.  Conquat  ofltalj)  hy  the  Romcaa,  B.  c.  509 — 
S64. — The  earliest  vara  of  the  Bonuins  with  their 
immediate  neighbours  scarcelj  come  here  tmder  oar 
consideration.  Placed  on  the  yvtj  frontier  of  three 
powerful  nations,  the  infant  city  was  &xnn  the  very 
ttii  engaged  in  perpetual  hostilities  with  the  Latins, 
the  Sabines,  and  the  Etruscans.  And,  however  little 
dependence  can  be  placed  upon  the  details  of  these 
wan,  as  related  to  ns,  there  seems  no  doubt  that, 
even  under  the  kings,  Borne  had  risen  to  a  superiority 
over  most  of  her  neighbours,  and  had  extended  her 
actual  dominion  over  a  considerable  part  of  Latium. 
The  earliest  period  of  the  Bepablic,  on  the  other 
hand  (from  the  expulsion  of  the  Tarqnins  to  the 
Gaulish  invasion,  b.  c.  509 — 390),  when  stripped 
of  the  romantic  garb  in  which  it  has  been  clothed  bj 
Koman  writers,  presents  the  spectacle  of  a  difficult 
and  often  dubious  struggle,  with  the  Etruscans  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  Volscians  on  the  other.  The 
capture  of  Vui,  in  B.  c-  396,  and  the  permanent  an- 
nexation of  its  territoiy  to  that  of  Some,  was  the 
first  decisive  advantage  acquired  b;  the  rising  re- 
public, and  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  first  step  to 
the  domination  of  Italy.  Even  the  great  cabunity 
sustained  by  the  Romans,  when  their  city  was  taken 
and  in  part  destroyed  by  the  Gauls,  B.  c.  390,  was 
so  far  from  permanently  checking  their  progress, 
that  it  would  rather  seem  to  have  been  the  means 
of  opening  out  to  them  a  career  of  conquest.  It  is 
probable  that  that  event,  or  rather  the  series  of  pre- 
datory invauons  by  the  Gauls  of  which  it  formed  a 
part,  gave  a  serious  shock  to  the  nations  of  Central 
Italy,  and  produced  among  them  much  disorganisa- 
tion and  consequent  weakness.  The  attention  of  the 
Ktruscins  was  naturally  drawn  off  towards  the  K., 
and  the  Romans  were  able  to  establish  colcmies  at 
Sutrinm  and  Nepete;  while  the  power  of  the  Vol- 
scians appears  to  have  been  greatly  enfeebled,  and 
ifae  series  of  triumphs  over  them  recorded  in  the 
Fasti  now  marks  real  progress.  That  of  M.  Valerias 
Corvus,  after  the  destruction  of  Satricmn  in  b.  c.  346 
(Liv.  vii.  27;  Fast.  CapiL),  seems  to  indicate  the 
total  subjugation  of  the  Volscian  people,  who  never 
again  appear  in  history  as  an  independent  power. 
Shortly  iJter  this,  in  B.C.  343,  the  Romans  for  the 
first  time  came  into  collision  with  the  Samnites. 
That  people  were  then  undoubtedly  at  the  height 
of  their  power:  tbey  and  thmr  kindred  Sabellian 
tribes  bad  recently  extended  their  conquests  over 
almost  the  whole  southern  portion  of  the  peninsula 
(see  above,  p.  86);  and  it  cannot  be  doubted,  that 
when  the  Ronuuis  and  Samnites  first  found  them- 
selves opposed  in  arms,  the  contest  between  them 
was  one  for  the  supremacy  of  Italy.  Meanwhile,  a 
still  more  formidable  danger,  though  of  much  briefer 
dnration,  threatened  the  rising  power  of  Rome.  The 
revolt  of  the  Latins,  who  had  hitherto  been  among 
the  main  instruments  and  supports  of  that  power, 
threatened  to  shake  it  to  its  foundation;  and  the 
victory  of  the  Romans  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Vesuvius, 
under  T.  Manlios  and  P.  Decius  (b.  c.  340),  was 
perhaps  the  most  important  in  tbeir  whole  history. 
Three  campaigns  sufficed  to  terminate  this  formid- 
able war  (b.  c.  340 — 338).  The  Latins  were  now 
reduced  &om  the  condition  of  dependent  allies  to 
that  of  subjects,  whether  under  the  name  of  Roman 
citizens  or  on  less  favourable  terms  [Latium]  ;  and 
the  greater  part  of  Campania  was  placed  in  the  same 
.  condition. 
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At  this  time,  therefore,  only  seventy  years  before 
the  First  Punic  War,  the  Roman  dominion  still  com- 
prised only  Latinro,  in  the  more  limited  sense  of  the 
name  (for  the  Aeqni  and  Hemici'  were  still  inde- 
pendent), together  with  the  southern  port  of  Etruria, 
the  territory  of  the  VoLicians,  and  a  part  of  Cam- 
pania. During  the  next  fifty  years,  which  was  the 
period  of  the  great  extension  of  the  Roman  aims  and 
infiuence,  the  contest  between  Rome  and  Samninm 
was  the  main  ptant  of  interest;  but  almost  all  the 
surrounding  nations  of  Italy  were  gradually  drawn 
in  to  take  part  in  the  struggle.  Thus,  in  tlie  Second 
Samnite  War  (b.  c.  326—304),  the  names  of  the 
Lucanians  and  Apulians  —  nations  with  which  (aa 
Livy  observes,  viit  25)  the  Roman  people  had,  up  to 
that  period,  bad  nothing  to  do— appear  as  taking  an 
active  part  in  the  contest.  In  another  part  of  Italy, 
the  Harsi,  Vestini,  and  Peligni,  all  of  them,  as  we 
have  seen,  inrobably  kindred  races  with  the  Samnites, 
took  up  arms  at  one  time  or  another  in  support  of 
that  people,  and  were  thus  for  the  first  time  brought 
into  collision  with  B«ne.  It  was  not  till  b.  c.  311 
that  the  Etruscaps  on  their  side  joined  in  the  con- 
test: but  the  Etruscan  War  at  once  assumed  a 
character  and  dimensions  scarcely  less  formidable 
than  that  with  the  Samnites.  It  was  now  that  the 
Romans  for  the  first  time  carried  their  arms  beyond 
the  Ciminian  Hills;  and  the  northern  cities  of 
Etruria,  Perusia,  Cortona,  and  Arretinm,  now  fin-t 
appear  as  taking  part  in  the  war.  [Etruria.] 
Before  the  close  of  the  contest,  the  Umbrians  also 
took  up  arms  for  tbe  first  time  sgainst  the  Romans. 
The  peace  « hich  put  an  end  to  the  Second  Sam- 
nite War  (b.  c.  304)  added  nothing  to  the  territorial 
extent  of  the  Roman  power;  but  nearly  contemporary 
with  it,  was  the  revolt  of  the  Hemicans,  which  ended 
in  the  complete  subjugation  of  that  people  (b.c.  306) ; 
and  a  few  years  later  the  Aequians,  who  followed 
tbeir  example,  shared  the  same  fate,  B.  c  302. 
About  the  same  time  (b.  c.  304)  a  treaty  was  con- 
cluded with  the  Hal's!,  Marrucini,  Peligni,  and 
Frentani,  by  which  those  nations  appear  to  have 
passed  into  the  condition  of  dependent  allies  of 
Rome,  in  which  we  alwajrs  subsequently  find  them. 
A  simihir  treaty  was  granted  to  the  Vestini  in 
B.C.  301. 

In  B.  c  298,  the  contest  between  Rome  and 
Samninm  was  renewed,  bat  in  this  Third  Samnite 
War  the  people  of  that  name  was  only  one  member 
of  a  powerful  confederacy,  consisting  of  the  Samnites, 
Etruscans,  Umbrians,  vai  Gauls;  nevertheless,  their 
united  forces  were  defeated  by  the  Romans,  who,  after 
several  successfnl  campaigns,  compelled  both  Etrus- 
cans and  Samnites  to  sue  for  peace  (b.  c.  290). 
The  same  year  in  which  this  was  concluded  wit- 
nessed also  the  subjugation  of  the  Sabines,  who  had 
been  so  long  the  faithful  allies  of  Rome,  and  now 
appear,  for  the  first  time  after  a  long  interval,  in 
arms :  tbey  were  admitted  to  the  Roman  franchise. 
(Liv.  EpU.  xi.;  Veil.  Pat.  i.  14.)  The  short  in- 
terval which  elapsed  before,  hostilities  were  generally 
renewed,  afforded  an  opportunity  for  the  suQugation 
of  the  Galli  Senones,  whose  territory  was  wasted 
with  fire  and  sword  by  the  consul  Dolsbella,  in  283 ; 
and  the  Roman  colony  of  Sena  (Sena  Gallica)  esta- 
blished there,  to  secure  their  permanent  submission. 
Already  in  B.  C.  282,  the  war  was  renewed  both 
with  the  Etruscans  and  the  Samnites;  but  this 
Fourth  Samnite  War,  as  it  is  crften  called,  was  soon 
merged  in  one  of  a  more  extensive  character.  The 
Samnites  were  at  first  assisted  by  the  Lucaniaiw 
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mj  Brnttians,  the  Utter  of  whom  aaw  occnr  for  the 
fist  tune  in  Bomiui  history  (Liv.  JSpit  zii.);  bat  cir- 
comstances  soon  anisr  which  led  the  Komuis  to  de- 
dire  war  against  tbe  Tuentines;  and  these  called  in 
the  assistance  of  Pjrrrhas,  kinf;  of  Epims.  The  war 
vith  that  nwnaich  (the  first  in  which  the  Romans 
nte  engaged  with  any  mm-Italian  eneiry)  was  at 
the  same  time  decisive  of  the  fate  of  the  Italian 
fiinml*  It  was,  indeed,  the  last  stmggle  of  the 
nitiens  of  Soutbem  Italj  against  the  power  of 
Bonn:  on  the  side  of  Pyrrfans  were  ranged,  besides 
the  Tarentines  and  their  mercenaries,  the  Siunnites, 
LocaaiaDs,  and  Brnttians;  while  the  Latins,  Cam- 
{uian;,  Sabines,  Umbrians,  Volscians,  Marmcini, 
Pdigni,  and  Frentani,  are  enumerated  among  the 
trooft  which  swelled  the  ranks  of  the  Bonians. 
(Dioijs.  xz.  Fr.  Didot.)  Hence,  the  final  defeat  of 
l-jTihns  near  Benerentnm  (a.  c.  275)  was  speedily 
foOowed  by  the  complete  subjogation  of  Italy.  Ta- 
mtam feli  into  the  hands  of  the  Bomans  in  B.  c. 
372,  and,  in  the  same  year,  the  eonsnis  Sp.  Carrilius 
and  Papiiios  Cnrsor  celebrated  the  last  rf  the  many 
Boman  triamphs  over  the  Samnites,  as  well  as  the 
Lncanians  and  Brnttians.  Few  partiealars  have 
been  transmitted  to  as  of  tbe  petty  wars  which  fol- 
knted,  and  served  to  complete  the  eonqoeet  of  the 
ptniasnla.  The  Picentes,  who  were  throoghont  the 
Samnite  wars  on  friendly  terms  with  Rome,  now 
appear  for  the  first  time  as  enemies;  bnt  they  were 
deieated  and  reduced  to  snbmission  in  B.  a  268. 
Tbe  sabjectira  of  the  Salleutines  followed,  B.  c 
266,  and  the  same  year  records  the  conquest  of  the 
Saisinates,  probably  including  the  other  mountain 
tribes  of  the  Umbrians.  A  revolt  of  the  Volsinians, 
in  the  following  year  (B.  a  265),  apparently  arising 
oat  of  civil  dissensions,  gave  occasion  to  the  last  of 
these  petty  wars,  and  earned  for  that  people  the 
credit  of  being  the  last  of  the  Italians  that  sub- 
mitted to  the  Bonuui  power.     (Florus,  i.  21.) 

It  was  not  tilt  long  after  that  the  nations  of 
Northern  Italy  shared  the  same  bte.  Cisalpine 
Ganl  and  Liguris  were  still  regarded  as  foreign 
provinces;  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  Senones, 
whose  territory  had  been  already  reduced,  none  of 
the  Ganlish  nations  had  been  assailed  in  their  own 
abcdes.  In  B.  a  232  the  distribution  of  the  "  Gal- 
Bcns  ager"  (the  territory  of  the  Senones)  became 
the  occasion  of  a  great  and  formidable  war,  which, 
however,  ultimately  ended  in  the  victory  of  the 
Romans,  who  immediately  proceeded  to  plant  the 
two  colonies  of  PlaceiStia  and  Cremona  in  the  ter- 
iit«ry  of  the  Gauls,  B.  c.  218.  The  history  of 
this  war,  as  well  as  of  those  which  foUowed,  is 
folly  related  under  Gaixia  CiSAipuiA.  It  may 
here  snffice  to  mention,  tliat  the  final  conquest  of 
tbe  Boii,  in  B.  c.  191,  completed  the  subjection  of 
Gaol,  south  of  the  Padus;  and  that  of  the  Trans- 
pMane  Gaols  appears  to  have  been  accomplished 
torn  after,  though  there  is  some  uncertainty  as  to 
the  exact  period.  Tbe  Venetians  had  generally 
been  tbe  aDies  of  the  Romans  during  these  contests 
with  the  Gauls,  and  appear  to  have  passed  gradually 
and  quietly  from  the  condition  of  independent  alUes 
to  that  of  dependents,  and  ultimately  of  subjects. 
Tbe  Istrians,  <m  the  contrary,  were  reduced  by  force 
■^  arms,  and  submitted  in  B.  c.  177.  The  last 
{eopie  of  Italy  that  fell  under  the  yoke  of  Rome 
^•m  the  Lignrians.  This  hardy  race  of  mann 
taiaeeis  was  not  subdued  till  after  a  long  series  of 
eampaigns;  and,  while  the  Roman  arms  were  over- 
tJmnring  the  Macedonian  and  Syrian  empires  in  the 
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East,  they  were  still  constantly  engaged  in  an  inglo- 
rious, but  arduous,  struggle  with  tbe  Lignrians,  on 
thear  own  immediate  iriHitiers.  Strabo  observes,  that 
it  cost  them  eighty  years  of  war  to  secnre  the  coast- 
line of  Lignria  for  the  space  of  12  stadia  in  width 
(iv.  p.  303) ;  a  statement  nearly  correct,  for  tbe  first 
triumph  over  the  Lignrians  was  celebrated  in  b.  c. 
236,  and  the  hut  in  b.  c  158.  Even  after  this  last 
period  it  appears  to  have  been  a  long  time  before 
the  people  were  finally  reduced  to  a  state  of  tran- 
quillity, and  bpaed  into  the  condition  of  ordinary 
Ronan  subjects. 

2.  Itafy  under  the  Ramant. — It  wonld  be  a 
great  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  several  nations 
of  Italy,  from  the  periods  at  which  they  successively 
yielded  to  the  Roman  arms  and  acknowledged  tbe 
supremacy  of  the  Bepublio,  became  her  subjects,  in 
the  strict  sense  of  tbe  word,  or  were  rednced  under 
any  uniform  system  of  administration.  The  rela- 
tions of  every  people,  and  often  even  of  every  city, 
with  the  supreme  head,  were  regulated  by  special 
agreements  or  decrees,  arising  out  of  the  circum- 
stances of  their  conquest  w  submission.  How  various 
and  difierent  these  reUtions  were,  is  sufficiently  seen 
by  the  instances  of  the  Latins,  the  Campanians,  and 
the  Hemicans,  as  given  in  detail  by  Livy  (viii.  11 
— 14,  iz.  43).  From  the  loss  of  the  second  decade 
of  that  author,  we  are  unfortunately  deprived  of  all 
similar  details  in  r^ard  to  the  other  nations  of 
Italy ;  and  hence  onr  information  as  to  the  relations 
est^lished  between  them  and  Rome  in  the  third 
century  B.  c,  and  which  continned,  with  little 
alteration,  till  the  outbreak  of  the  Social  War,  B.  c 
90,  is  unfortunately  very  imperfect  We  may,  how- 
ever, clearly  distinguish  two  principal  Classen  into 
which  the  Italians  were  then  divided ;  tbcce  who 
possessed  the  rights  of  Roman  citizens,  and  were 
thus'  incorporated  into  the  Soman  state,  and  those 
who  still  retained  Uieir  separate  national  existence 
as  dependent  allies,  rather  than  subjects  properly  so 
called.  The  first  class  comprised  all  these  com- 
mnnities  which  hod  received,  whether  as  nations  or 
separate  cities,  the  gift  of  the  Roman  franchise;  a 
right  sometimes  confsrred  as  a  boon,  but  often  also 
imposed  as  a  penalty,  with  a  view  to  break  up  more 
effectually  the  national  spirit  and  organisation,  and 
bring  the  people  into  doaer  dependence  upon  the 
supreme  authority.  In  these  cases  the  citizenship 
was  conferred  withont  the  right  of  suffrage;  but  in 
most,  and  perhaps  in  all  such  instances,  the  latter 
privilege  was  ultimately  conceded.  Thos  we  find 
the  Si^es,  who  in  b.  o.  290  obtained  only  the 
"  dvitas  sine  suffragio,"  admitted  in  b.  c.  268  to 
the  full  enjoyment  of  tbe  ftanchise  (VeQ.  Pat.  i. 
14):  the  same  was  the  case  also,  though  at  a  much 
longer  interval,  with  Formiae,  Fundi,  and  Arpinum, 
which  did  not  receive  the  right  of  sufirage  till  B.  c. 
188  (Liv.  viiu  41,  x.  1,  zxxviii.  36),  though  they 
had  borne  the  title  of  Boman  citizens  for  more  than 
a  century.  To  the  same  class  belonged  those  of  the 
Roman  colonies  which  were  called  "  coI<xiiae  civinm 
Romanorum,"  and  which,  though  less  numerous  and 
powerful  than  the  Latin  colonies,  were  scattered 
through  all  parts  of  Italy,  and  included  some  wealthy 
and  important  towns.  (A  list  of  them  is  given  by 
Madvig,(ieCafeniu,pp.295— 303,andbyMarqnardt, 
Handb.  der  JUmitckea  AUerihimer,  vol.  iii.  pt  L 
p.  18.) 

To  the  second  class,  the  "  Sodi "  or  "  Civitates 
Fnederatae,"  which,  down  to  the  period  of  the  Social 
War,  included  by  far  the  largest  port  of  the  Itali.in 
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.people,  belmged  all  tboee  natioiis  that  had  snbmitted 
to  Some  npoD  any  other  terms  than  those  of  citizen- 
ship; and  the  tnatiee  (ibeden),  which  determined 
their  relations  to  the  central  pewer,  indaded  almost 
erery  variety,  from  a  condition  of  nominal  equality 
and  independence  (aeqanm  fbedos),  to  one  of  the 
most  complete  sabjection.  Thus  we  find  Hecadea 
in  Locania,  Neapolis  in  Campania,  and  the  Gamertes 
in  Umbria,  noticed  as  possessing  particnlarly  favonr- 
able  treaties  (Cic.  pro  BaJb.  8,  20,  32);  and  even 
some  d  the  cities  of  Latiom  itself,  which  had  not 
received  the  Roman  civitas,  continaed  to  nuuntain 
tliis  nominal  independence  long  after  they  had  bo- 
come  virtually  subject  to  the  power  of  Borne.  Tbns, 
even  in  the  days  of  Polybius,  a  Koman  citizen  might 
retire  into  exiU  at  Tibur  or  Praeneste  (Pol.  vi.  14; 
Liv.  xliii.  2),  and  the  poor  and  decayed  town  of 
Lanrentum  went  tfanmgh  the  form  of  annually 
renewing  its  treaty  with  Bome  down  to  the  close  of 
the  Republic.  (Liv.  viii.  11.)  Nor  was  this  in- 
dependence merely  nominal :  though  politically  de- 
pendent upon  Bome,  and  compelled  to  follow  her  lead 
in  their  external  relations,  and  to  furnish  their  con- 
tingent of  troops  for  the  wars,  of  which  the  dominant 
republic  alone  reaped  the  benefit,  many  of  the  cities 
of  Italy  continued  to  enjoy  the  absolate  oontrol  of 
tlieir  own  aSairs  and  internal  regulations;  the  troops 
which  they  were  bound  by  their  treaty  to  furnish 
were  not  enrolled  with  the  legions,  but  fought  under 
their  own  standards  as  auxiliaries ;  they  retained 
thdr  own  laws  as  well  as  courts  of  judicature,  sod, 
even  when  the  Lex  Julia  conferred  wpaa  all  the 
Italian  allies  the  privileges  of  the  Boman  civitas,  it 
was  necessary  that  each  city  should  adopt  it  by  an 
act  of  its  own.  (Cic.  pro  Ba3b.  8.)  Nearly  in  the 
same  position  with  the  dependent  allies,  however 
different  in  their  origin,  were  the  so-called  "  Coloniae 
Latinae;"  that  is,  Roman  colonies  which  did  not 
enjoy  the  rights  of  Boman  citizenship,  but  stood  in 
the  same  relation  to  the  Roman  state  that  the  cities 
of  the  Latin  League  had  formerly  done.  The  name 
was,  doubtless,  derived  from  a  period  when  these 
eobnies  were  actually  sent  out  in  common  by  the 
BomaJis  and  Latins;  but  settlements  on  similar 
terms  continued  to  be  founded  by  the  Romans  alone, 
long  after  the  extinction  of  the  Latin  League;  and, 
before  the  Social  War,  the  Latin  colonies  included 
many  of  the  most  flourishing  and  important  towns 
of  Italy.  (For  a  list  of  them,  with  the  dates  of 
their  foundation,  see  Madvig,  de  Coloniit,  I.  e.\ 
Hommsen,  Somitche  Mmz-Wam,  pp.  230 — 234; 
and  Marqnardt,  I.  e.  p.  33.)  These  colonies  are 
justly  regarded  by  Livy  as  one  of  the  main  supports 
of  the  Republic  during  the  Second  Punic  War  (Liv. 
xxvii.  9,  10),  and,  doubtless,  proved  one  of  the  most 
effectual  means  of  consolidating  the  Roman  dominion 
in  Italy.  After  the  dissolution  of  the  Latin  League, 
B.  o.  338,  these  Latin  colonies  (with  the  few  cities 
of  Latium  that,  like  Tibur  and  Praeneste,  still  re- 
tained their  separate  organisation)  formed  the  "  no- 
men  Latinnm,"  or  body  of  the  Latins.  The  close 
connection  of  these  with  the  allies  explains  the  fre- 
quent recurrence  of  the  phrase  ''socii  et  nomen 
Latinnm "  throughout  the  later  books  of  Livy,  and 
in  other  authors  in  reference  to  the  same  period. 

A  great  and  general  change  in  the  relations  pre- 
viously subsisting  between  tlie  Italian  states  and 
Rome  was  introduced  by  the  Social  War  (b.  c  90 — 
89),  and  the  settiement  which  took  place  in  conse- 
quence of  it.  Great  as  were  the  dangers  with  which 
Rome  was  threatened  by  the  formidable  ccoUtion  of 
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those  who  had  so  long  been  her  bravest  defendera 
they  would  have  been  still  more  alarming  had  the 
whole  Italian  people  taken  part  in  it  But  the  allieB 
who  then  loee  in  arms  against  Bome  were  almost 
exclusively  the  Sabellians  and  thdr  kindred  races. 
The  Etnucans  and  Umbrians  stood  aloof,  while  the 
Sabmes,  Latins,  Volsdans,  and  other  tribes  who  had 
already  received  the  Roman  franchise,  supported  the 
Republio,  and  furnished  the  materiaUi  ctf  her  armies. 
But  Uie  senate  hastened  to  secure  those  who  were 
wavering,  as  well  as  to  disarm  a,  portion  at  least  of 
the  openly  disaffected,  by  the  gift  of  the  Soman 
franchise,  including  the  full  privileges  of  citizens : 
and  this  was  subsequentiy  extended  to  every  one  of 
the  allies  in  soccession  as  they  submitted.  There 
is  some  uncertainty  as  to  the  precise  steps  by  Which 
this  was  e%cted,  but  the  Lex  Julia,  passed  in  the 
year  90  b.  o.,  appears  to  have  conferred  the  francjiiae 
upon  tile  Latins  (the  "  ncanoi  Latinum,"  as  above 
deGned)  and  all  the  allies  who  were  willing  to  accept 
the  boon.  The  Lex  Plautia  Papiria,  passed  the 
followmg  year,  b.  c.  89,  completed  the  arrangement 
thus  b^n.  (Cic  pro  BcUb.  8,  pro  ArtA.  4 ;  A. 
Gell.  iv.  4 ;  Appian,  B.  C.  i.  49  ;  Veil.  Pat.  ii.  16.) 

By  the  change  ^ns  efiiKted  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  Latins  and  the  allies,  as  well  as  between 
those  two  cUsses  and  the  Roman  citizens,  was  entirely 
done  away  with  ;  and  the  Latin  colonies  hipsed  into 
the  condition  of  ordinary  mimidpia.  At  the  same 
time  that  all  the  free  inhabitants  of  Italy,  as  the 
term  was  then  understood  (i.  e.  Italy  S.  of  the  Macra 
and  Rubicon),  thus  received  the  full  rights  of  Bonuin 
citizens,  the  same  boon  was  granted  to  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Gallia  Cispadana,  while  the  Transpadani 
appear  to  have  been  at  the  same  time  raised  to  the 
condition  and  privileges  of  Latins,  that  is  to  say, 
were  placed  on  the  same  footing  as  if  all  their  towns 
had  t«im  Latin  colonies.  (Ascan.«niVK)n.p.S,  ed. 
Orell. ;  Savigny,  Yenmchte  Schriften,  vol.  iii.  pp. 
290—308  ;  Marqnardt,  Handb.  vol.  iii.  pt  i.  p.  48.) 
This  peculiar  arrangement,  by  which  the  Jus  Latii 
was  revived  at  the  very  time  that  it  became  naturally 
extinct  in  the  rest  of  Italy,  is  more  fiilly  explained 
mider  Galua  Cisau iha.  In  B.  a  49,  after  the 
outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  Caesar  bestowed  the  fnll 
franchise  upon  the  Transpadani  also  (Dion  Cass. 
xli.  36) ;  and  &om  this  time  all  the  free  inhabitants 
of  Italy  became  united  under  one  common  class  as 
citizens  of  Rome. 

The  Italians  thus  admitted  to  the  franchise  were 
all  ultimately  enrolled  in  the  thirty-five  Boman 
tribes.  The  principle  on  which  this  was  done  we 
know  not ;  .but  we  learn  that  each  mnnicipinm,  and 
sometimes  even  a  larger  district,  was  assigned  to  a 
particular  tribe :  so  that  every  citizen  of  Arpinum, 
for  instance,  would  belong  to  the  Cornelian  tribe,  of 
Beneventum  to  the  Stellatine,  of  Brixia  to  the  Fa- 
bian, of  Ticinum  to  the  Papiitn,  and  so  on.*  Bat  iu 
80  doing,  all  regard  to  that  geographical  distribution 
of  the  tribes  which  was  undoubtedly  kept  in  view 
in  their  first  institution  was  necessarily  lost ;  and 
we  have  not  sufficient  materials  for  attempting  to 
determine  how  the  distribution  was  made.  A  know- 
ledge of  it  must,  however,  have  been  of  essential 
importance  so  long  as  the  Bepublic  continued  ;  and 

*  This  did  not,  however,  interfere  with  the  per- 
sonal right,  where  this  previously  existed,  so  that  h 
Roman  citizen  already  belonging  to  another  tribe, 
who  settied  Jiimself  in  any  muuicipium,  retained  his 
own  tribe. 
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'a  this  sense  we  find  Cicero  aUnding  to  "  Italia  tri- 
batim  deseripta  "  as  a  matter  of  interest  to  the  can- 
didates for  pablie  offices.  (Q.  Cic  de  PetU.  Com.  8.) 
3.  Italgiouier  the  Soman  Empire. — No  material 
dunge  iras  intradaced  into  the  political  omdition  of 
Italy  by  the  establishment  of  the  imperial  aathority 
St  Bcdie ;  tlie  consdtntion  and  regulations  that  ex- 
isted befiire  the  end  of  the  Bepnblic  continDed,  with 
OBiy  a  few  modifications,  in  full  fence.     The  most 
important  of  these  was  the  system  of  monicipal  or- 
ganisation, which  paraded  every  part  of  the  country, 
and  which  was  directly  derived  from  the  days  of 
Italian  freedom,  when  ereiy  town  had  really  pos- 
sessed an   independent  goremment     Italy,  as  it 
existed  under  the  Bomans,  may  be  still  regarded  as 
an  aggr^ats  <^  individnal  commqnities,  though  these 
bad  lost  all  pretensions  to  national  independence, 
and  retained  only  their  separate  municipal  existence. 
Every  monidpinm  had  its  own  internal  organisation, 
pnacnting  very  nearly  a  miniature  copy  of  that  of 
the  Bcman  republic.     It  had  its  senate  or  council, 
the  members  of  which  were  called  Decnriones,  and 
the  coondl  itself  Ordo  Decnrionnm,  or  often  simply 
Ordo ;  its  popolar  assemblies,  which,  howerer,  soon 
{dl  into  disiue  nnder   the  Empire ;  and  its  local 
magistrates,  of  whom  the  jnincipal  were  the  Dnnm- 
Tiri,  or  sometimes  Qnatnorviri,  answering  to  the  Bo- 
lusn  consuls  and  praetors :  the  Quinquennales,  with 
fnnctianB  analogous  to  those  of  the  censors;  the 
Aediks  and  Qnsestors,  whose  duties  nearly  corre- 
spnded  with  those  of  the  same  magistrates  at  Rome. 
These  diSerent  magistrates  were  annually  elected,  at 
lint  by  the  popular  assembly,  subsequently  by  the 
Senate  or  Decarions :  the  members  of  the  latter  body 
bdil  their  offices  for  life.     Nor  was  this  municipal 
goTonment  confined  to  the  town  in  which  it  was 
resident :  every  such  Munidpinm  possessed  a  terri- 
toiy  or  Ager,  of  which  it  was  as  it  were  the  capital, 
sod  over  which  it  exercised  the  same  monicipal 
jnrisdictioo  as  within  its  own  walls.    This  district 
of  oogrse  varied  much  in  extent,  bnt  in  many  in- 
stances comjsised  a  very  considerable  territory,  in- 
doding  many  smaller  towns  and  villages,  all  which 
nie  dependent,  for  municipal  purposes,  upon  tlie 
antral  and  chief  town.     Thns  we  are  told  by  Pliny, 
dist  many  of  the  tribes  that  inhabited  the  Alpine 
vitt^  bordering  on  the  plains  of  Gallia  Ciisalpina, 
woe  by  the  Lex  Pompeia  assigned  to  certain  neigh- 
bouring monicipia  (.Lege  Pompeia  cUtribuii  rmmi- 
apiti,  Pho.  iii.  20.  s.  24),  that  is  to  say,  they 
Kte  included  in  their  territory,  and  subjected  to 
tlieir  jurisdiction.    Again,  we  know  that  ibe  terri- 
tories of  Cremona  and  Mantna  adjoined  one  another, 
tlisngh  the  dties  were  at  a  considerable  distance. 
In  Qie  manner,  the  territory  of  Beneventum  com- 
prised a  large  part  of  the  land  of  the  Hirpini.     It  is 
lUs  point  3hich  gives  a  great  importance  to  the 
diitinetioo  between  mnnidpal  towns  and  those  which 
wen  not  so ;  that  the  former  were  not  only  them- 
idres  more  importsut  places,  but  were,  in  fact,  the 
capitals  of  districts,  mto  which  the  whole  country 
was  divided.     The  villages  and  minor  towns  m- 
doded  within  these  districts  were  distinguished  by 
the  terms  "  fbra,  condliabnla,  vid,  castella,"  and  were 
dependent  npoo  the  chief  town,  though  sometimes 
poaeessing  a  subordinate  and  imperfect  local  organi- 
sation of  thdr  own.    In  some  cases  it  even  happened 
that,  from  local  circumstances,  one  of  these  subordi- 
nate places  would  rise  to  a  condition  of  wealth  and 
pnsperity  far  sorpassing  tho&e  of  the  mnnicipium,  on 
vbich  it  nevertheless  continued  dependent.    Thus, 
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the  opolent  watering-plaee  of  Baiae  always  remained, 
in  a  mnnidpal  sense,  a  mere  dependency  of  Cumae 

The  disthictiffli  between  ooloniae  and  mnnicipia, 
which  had  been  of  great  importance  nnder  the  Ko- 
man  repnblic,  lost  its  real  significance,  when  the 
dtizens  of  both  alike  possessed  the  Bonan  fianchise. 
But  the  title  of  colonia  was  still  retiuned  by  those 
tovms  which  had  received  fresh  colmies  towards  the 
close  of  the  Republio  under  Caesar  or  the  Trium- 
virate, as  well  as  nnder  the  Empire.  It  appears  to 
have  been  r^arded  as  an  honorary  distinction,  and 
as  giving  a  special  claim  upon  the  favour  and  pro- 
tection til  the  fimnder  and  his  descendants ;  thongfa 
it  conferred  no  real  political  superiority.  (GdL 
xvi.  13.)  On  the  other  hand,  tiie  Praefectntae — a 
name  also  derived  from  the  early  republican  period — 
were  distinguished  firom  the  colonies  and  mnnidpia 
by  the  circnmstance  that  the  juridical  functions  were 
there  exercised  by  a  Plaefectns,  an  officer  sent  direct 
firom  Bome,  instead  of  by  the  Dnnmviri  or  Qoa- 
tnorriri  (whose  legal  title  was  IMri  or  Illlviri 
Jwri  dieundo)  elected  by  the  mnnidpality.  Bnt  as 
these  distinctions  were  comparatively  unimportant, 
the  name  of  "  mnnicipia"  is  not  nnfreiinently  applied 
in  a  generic  sense,  so  as  to  include  all  towns  which 
had  a  local  self-government.  "  Oppida"  is  sometimes 
employed  with  the  same  meaning.  Pliny,  however, 
generally  uses  "oppida"  as  equivalent  to  "mnni- 
cipia," but  exclusive  of  colmies :  thus,  in  describing 
the  dghth  region,  he  says,  "  CoUmiaa  Bononia, 
Brixillum,  Mntina,  etc  ....  Oppida  Caesena, 
Clatema,  Fomm  Clodi,  etc."  (iii.  IS.  s.  20,  et 
passim).  It  is  imp(xrtant  to  observe  that,  in  all 
such  passages,  the  list  of"  oppida  "  is  certsinly  meant 
to  inclnde  only  mnnidpal  towns ;  and  the  lists 
thus  given  by  Plmy,  though  disfignred  by  corruption 
and  carelessness,  were  probably  in  the  first  instance 
derived  &om  official  sources.  Hence  the  marked 
agreement  which  may  be  traced  between  them  and 
the  lists  given  in  the  Liber  Coloniamm,  which,  not- 
withstanding the  corruptions  it  has  snCfered,  is  nn- 
questionably  baaed  upon  good  materials.  (Concerning 
the  mnnidpal  institutions  of  Italy,  see  Savigny, 
Vermitchte  Schriften,  vol.  iii.  pp.  279—412,  and 
Geeeh.  dee  Bom.  Rechti,  vol.  i. ;  Harquaidt,  Eandb. 
d,  Sim.  AlterthUmer,  vol.  iiL  pt.  i.  pp.  44 — 55 ; 
Hoeck,  Som.  GetcMchte,  book  5,  chap.  3  ;  and  the 
article  Galua  Cisalpiha.) 

The  mnnidpal  organisation  of  Italy,  and  the  ter- 
ritorial distribution  connected  with  it,  lasted  through- 
out the  Boman  emjnre,  though  there  was  always  a 
Strang  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  central  authority 
and  its  officers  to  encroach  opon  the  municipal 
powers :  and  in  one  important  point,  that  of  their 
legal  jurisdiction,  those  powers  were  materially  cir- 
cumscribed. But  the  municipal  constitution  itself 
naturally  acquired  increased  importance  as  the  cen- 
tral power  became  feeble  and  disorganised  :  it  sur- 
vived the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire,  and  continued 
to  snbnst  under  the  Gothic  and  LomWd  conquerors, 
until  the  cities  of  Italy  gradually  assnmed  a  position 
of  independence,  and  the  municipal  constitutions 
which  bad  existed  under  the  Boman  empire,  became 
the  foundation  of  the  free  republics  of  the  middle 
ages.  (Savigny,  GeKh.  del  Somiichen  Seehti  mi 
MittdAUer,yoi.i') 

The  ecclesiastical  arrangements  introdoced  after 
the  establishment  of  Christianity  in  the  Boman  em- 
pire, appear  to  have  stood  in  dose  connection  with 
the  mimidpal  limits.  Almost  every  town  which  was 
I  then  a  flourishing  munidpinm  became  the  see  of  a 
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biafaop,  and  the  limits  of  tlie  diocese  in  genera]  co- 
incided with  those  of  the  monicipal  territoiy.*  Bat 
in  the  period  of  decajr  and  confosion  that  followed, 
the  episcopal  see  often  remained  after  the  city  had 
been  rained  or  fallen  into  complete  decay :  hence 
the  ecclesiastical  records  of  the  early  ages  of  Chris- 
tianity are  often  of  material  assistance  in  enabling 
ns  to  trace  the  eziitence  of  ancient  cities,  and 
identify  ancient  localities. 

4  PotitiaU  and  Admiautraiive  DioUion  tmder 
the  Ronum  Empire, — It  is  not  till  the  reign  of 
Angnstns  that  any  division  of  Italy  for  adminis- 
tratire  porposes  ocean,  and  the  reason  is  obvious. 
So  long  as  the  different  nations  of  Italy  preserved 
the  sembhince  of  independence,  which  they  Duun- 
tained  till  the  period  of  the  Social  War,  no  oniform 
system  of  administration  was  possible.  Even  after 
that  period,  when  they  were  all  merged  in  the 
condition  of  Roman  citizens,  the  municipal  insti- 
tutions, which  were  still  in  fall  force,  appear  to  have 
been  regarded  as  safficient  for  all  purposes  d  in- 
ternal management;  and  the  general  objects  of  the 
State  were  confided  to  the  ordinary  Boman  magis- 
trates, or  to  extiaordinaiy  officers  appointed  for 
particular  purposes. 

The  first  division  of  Italy  into  eleven  regions  by 
Augustus,  appears  to  have  been  designed  in  the 
first  instance  merely  to  facilitate  the  arrangements 
of  the  censns;  bot,  as  the  taking  of  this  was  closely 
conpled  with  the  levying  dS  taxes,  the  same  di- 
visions were  soon  adopted  for  financial  and  other 
administrative  purposes,  and  continued  to  be  the 
basis  of  all  subsequent  arrangements.  The  divisions 
established  by  Augustus,  and  which  have  fortunately 
been  preserved  to  us  by  Pliny  (the  only  author  who 
mentions  their  institation),  were  as  follows: — 

I.  The  First  Begion  comprised  Latlnm  (in  the 
more  extended  sense  of  that  name,  including  the 
land  of  the  Hemicans  and  Volscians),  together  with 
Campania,  and  the  district  of  the  Picentini.  It 
thus  extended  from  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber  to  that 
of  the  Silarus  ;  and  the  Anio  formed  its  boundary 
on  the  N. 

IL  The  Second  Region,  which  a^oined  the  pre- 
ceding on  the  SE.,  included  Apulia,  Calabria,  and 
the  knd  of  the  Hirpini,  which  was  thus  separated 
flora  the  rest  of  Samnium. 

III.  The  Third  Region  contiuned  Lucania  and 
Bmttium:  it  was  bounded  by  the  Silarus  on  the 
KW.  and  by  the  Bradanus  on  the  NE. 

IV.  The  Foorth  Begion  contained  all  Samnium, 
except  the  Hirpini,  together  with  the  Frentani, 
Marmeini,  Marsi,  Peligni,  Aequiculi,  Vestini,  and 
Sabini.  It  thus  extended  from  the  Anio  to  the 
frontiers  of  Picenam,and  from  the  boundary  of  Um- 
bria  on  the  N.  to  Apulia  on  the  S.  It  was  sepa- 
rated from  the  latter  district  by  the  river  Tifemus, 
and  from  Picenum  by  the  Atemns. 

V.  The  Fifth  Region  was  composed  solely  of  the 
ancient  Piceiium  (including  nnder  that  name  the 
territory  of  Hadris  and  of  the  Praetutii),  and  ex- 
tended along  the  Adriatic  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Atemns  to  that  of  the  Aesis. 


*  A  glance  at  the  list  of  bishoprics  existing  in 
any  of  the  provinces  of  Central  Italy  (Etmria,  for 
instance,  or  Umbria),  as  compared  with  the  names 
of  the  towns  enumerated  by  Pliny  in  the  same  dis- 
trict, will  at  once  show  the  connection  l^tween  the 
two.  (Jbixif^xaii  EccUiiaiticai  Anti<iuitle$,  book  ix. 
chap.  T. 
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VL  The  Sixth  Region  contained  Umbria,  to- 
gether with  the  land  N.  of  the  Apennines,  onoe 
occupied  by  the  Senonian  Gauls,  and  which  ex- 
tended along  the  coast  of  the  Adriatio  fiXHn  the 
Aesis  to  the  Ariminus.  On  the  W.  it  was  sepa- 
rated from  Etruria  by  the  Tiber,  along  the  left  bank 
of  which  it  extended  as  far  as  Ocriculum. 

VII.  The  Seventh  Region  consisted  of  the  ancient 
Etruria,  and  preserved  the  ancient  limits  of  that 
country:  viz.  the  liber  on  the  E.,  the  Apennines 
on  the  K.,  and  the  Tyrrhenian  sea  on  the  W., 
fixHn  the  month  of  the  Tiber  to  that  of  the  Mscra. 

VIH.  The  Eighth  Region,  or  Gallia  Cispadana, 
extended  from  the  fixmtiers  of  Liguria  near  Pla- 
centia,  to  Ariminnm  on  the  Adriatic,  and  was 
bounded  by  the  Apennines  on  the  S.,  and  by  the 
Padus  on  the  N. 

IX.  The  Ninth  Region  comprised  Liguria,  ex- 
tending along  the  sea-coast  from  the  Macra  to  the 
Varus,  and  inland  as  far  as  the  Padus,  which  formed 
its  northern  boundary  from  the  confluence  of  the 
Trebia  to  its  sources  in  HL  Vesnlos. 

X.  The  Tenth  Region  was  composed  of  Venetia, 
including  the  land  of  the  Cami,  with  the  addition 
of  Istria,  and  a  part  of  Gallia  Cisalpina,  previously 
occupied  by  the  Cenomani,  extending  as  far  W.  as 
the  Addua. 

XI.  The  Eleventh  Region  comprised  the  re- 
mainder of  Gallia  Transpadana,  or  the  whole  tract 
between  the  Alps  and  the  Padus,  from  the  sources 
of  the  latter  river  to  its  confluence  with  the  Addua. 

It  is  probable,  both  from  the  silence  of  Pliny,  and 
from  the  limited  scope  with  which  these  divisions 
were  first  instituted,  that  the  regions  had  origi- 
nally no  duitinctive  names  applied  to  them  ;  but 
these  would  be  gradually  adopted,  as  the  division 
acquired  increased  political  importance.  No  diffi- 
culty could  arise,  where  the  limits  of  the  Region 
coincided  (or  nearly  so)  with  those  of  a  previously 
existing  people,  as  m  the  cases  of  Etruria,  Liguria, 
Picenum,  &c.  In  other  instances  the  name  of  a 
part  was  given  to  the  whole :  thns,  the  first  region 
came  to  be  railed  Eegio  Campaiiiae;  and  hence,  in 
the  Liber  Coloniarum,  the  "Civitates  Campaniae" 
include  all  Latium  also.  [Caupaxia.]  The  name 
of  Regie  Samnii  or  Samnium  was  in  like  manner 
given  to  the  fourth  region,  though  perhaps  not  till 
after  the  northern  part  of  it  had  been  separated  firom 
the  rest  under  the  name  of  Valeria. 

The  division  introduced  by  Augustus  continued 
with  but  little  alteration  till  the  time  of  Con- 
stantino. The  changes  introduced  by  Hadrian  and 
M.  Aurelius  regarded  only  the  administration  of 
justice  in  Italy  generally  (Spartlan.  Eadr.  22  ; 
Capit  M.  AtU.  II)  ;  but  in  this,  as  well  as  in 
various  other  regulations,  there  was  a  marked  a|>- 
pniach  to  the  assimilating  the  government  of  Italy 
to  that  of  the  provinces ;  and  the  term  "  Consn- 
Uris,"  applied  to  the  judicial  ofiScers  appointed  by 
Hadrian  merely  to  denote  their  dignity,  soon  came 
to  be  used  as  an  official  designation  for  the  governor 
of  a  district,  as  we  find  it  in  the  Notitia. ,  Bot  the 
distinction  between  Italy  and  the  provinces  is  still 
strongly  marked  by  Ulpian,  and  it  was  not  till  the 
fourth  century  that  the  term  "  Provincia '  came 
to  be  applied  to  the  regions  or  districts  of  Italy 
(Mommscn,  ad  Lib.  CoL  pp.  193, 194.) 

The  changes  introducai  into  the  divisions  of 
Atigustus,  either  before  the  time  of  Constantine  or 
*under  that  emperor,  were  the  following:^  1.  Tbe 
fourth  region  was  divided  into  two,  the  southern 
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poiiian  canfauning  Sanmiam  (to  which  the  huid  of 
the  ffirpni,  included  hj  Augnstos  in  the  second 
region,  was  reunited),  together  .with  the  Frentani 
and  PeUgni ;  while  the  land  of  the  Sabines,  the  llarsi, 
and  the  Vestini,  constituted  a  separate  district,  which 
bare  the  name  of  Valeria,  from  the  great  highway, 
the  Via  Valeria,  by  which  it  was  traversed.  2.  The 
portion  of  the  sixth  region  which  lay  between  the 
Apennmes  and  the  Adriatic  (originally  inhabited  by 
the  Gauk)  was  separated  from  Umbtia  properly  so 
called,  and  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Picennm 
Annonariom,  while  the  true  Picennm  was  called,  for 
the  sake  of  distinction,  Picennm  Subarbicarinm. 
3.  The  eighth  region,  or  Cullia  Cispadana,  was  di- 
vided into  two,  of  which  the  westemmoBt  portion 
assumed  the  name  of  Aemilu,  from  the  highroad  of 
that  name;  an  appellation  which  seems  to  have  come 
into  common  use  as  early  as  the  time  of  ilartial 
(in.  4,  Ti.  83):  while  the  eastern  portion,  mnch  the 
smaller  of  the  two,  received  that  of  Fijmuiia,  though 
the  highroad  of  that  name  only  extended  to  An- 
minum,  on  the  very  frontier  of  this  district.  This 
new  division  seems  to  have  been  generally  united 
with  Picenmn  Annonarinm,  though  retaining  its 
Kpaiate  name.  4.  The  Alpes  Cottioe,  a  mountain 
district  which  in  the  time  of  Augustus  had  still 
letauud  its  nominal  independence,  though  incor- 
pocated  with  the  Roman  empire  by  Nero,  seems  to 
have  continued  to  form  a  separate  district  till  the 
time  of  CoDstantine,  who  united  it  with  the  nmth 
ngion,  Ite  whole  of  which  now  came  to  be  known 
as  the  Alpes  Cottiae :  while,  still  more  strangely, 
the  name  of  Ligniia  was  transferred  from  this 
i^icn,  to  which  it  properly  belonged,  to  the  eleventh 
regioo,  or  Gallia  Ttanspadana;  so  that  lute  writers 
speak  of  Hediolannm  as  the  capital  of  Lignria. 
[L10UKIA.3  5.  The  only  other  change  that  re- 
qaiies  notice  was  the  division  of  Etruria  into  two 
portions,  called  Ttucia  Armonaria  and  Tutcia  Urhi- 
caria.  This,  as  well  as  the  similar  distincUun  be- 
twKu  the  two  Picenums,  had  its  origin  in  the  ad- 
ministrative arrangements  introduced  by  Maximiau, 
who,  when  he  established  the  imperial  residence  at 
Uilan,  imposed  upon  the  northern  and  adjoining 
provinces  the  task  of  finding  supplies  (annonae)  for 
the  imperial  court  and  followers,  while  the  other 
portiims  of  Italy  were  charged  with  sunilar  burdens 
for  the  supply  of  Borne.  (Mommsen,  ad  Lib.  Col 
pp.  198—200.)  Hence  Trebellius  Pollio,  writing 
in  the  reign  of  Diocletian,  after  enumerating  the 
districts  of  Sonthem  and  Central  Italy,  comprises 
all  that  lay  N.  of  Fhuninis  and  Etruria  nnder  the 
general  appellation  of  "  omnia  annouaria  regie." 
(TrA.  PdL  Trig.  Tgr.  24.) 

In  addition  to  these  changes,  Coostantine,  in  the 
general  reorganisation  of  his  empire,  united  to  Italy 
the  two  provinces  of  Rhaetia  (including  Vindelicia), 
as  well  as  the  three  great  islands  of  Sicily,  Sar- 
dmia,  and  Corsica.  These  last,  together  with  all 
the  central  and  sonthem  provinces  of  Italy,  were 
placed  nnder  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Vicarius  Urbis 
Bomae,  while  all  the  northern  provinces  were  subject 
to  the  Vicarius  Italiae.  The  minor  arrangements 
•Mm  to  have  frequently  varied  in  detail,  but  the 
•evrateen  provinces  into  which  the  "  Dioeceais 
Iuliae''«aa  now  divided,  are  thus  enumerated  in 
the  Notitia  Dignitatnm  (ii.  pp.  9, 10):  — 

1.  Venetia. 

2.  Aemilia. 

3.  Liguria  (i.  e.  GaIHa  Tianspadana). 

4.  Flaminia  et  Picennm  Annonarium. 
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5.  Tnscia  et  TJmbria. 

6.  Picenum  Sabnrbicariom. 

7.  Campania. 

8.  Sicilut.  ' 

9.  Apulia  et  Calabria. 

10.  Lucania  et  Bruttii. 

11.  Alpes  Cottiae  (Liguria). 

12.  Baetia  Prima. 

13.  Baetia  Secunda. 

14.  Samnium. 

15.  Valeria. 

16.  Sardinia. 

17.  Ooreica. 

This  list  substantially  agrees  with  that  in  the 
Libellna  Provinciamm  (published  by  Gronoviua, 
Lngd.  Bat.  1739),  a  document  of  the  time  of 
Theodceins  I.,  as  well  as  with  that  given  by  Panlus 
Diaconus  in  his  geographical  description  of  Italy 
{HitL  Lang.  ii.  14 — 22),  though  he  has  added  an 
eighteenth  province,  to  which  be  gives  the  name  of 
*'  Alpes  Apennini;"  which  can  be  no  other  than  the 
northern  part  of  Etruria,  or  Tnscia  Annonaria.  Of 
the  seventeen  provinces  enumerated  in  the  Notitia 
eight  were  placed  nnder  governors  who  bore  the 
title  of  Consukires,  seven  nnder  Praesides,  and  the 
two  southernmost  under  Correctores,  a  title  which 
appears  to  have  been  at  one  time  common  to  them 
all. 

(For  further  details  on  the  administrative  divisions 
of  Italy  during  the  latter  period  of  the  Roman  emjjre, 
see  the  Notitia  Digmtatum  in  Partibut  Occidenlit, 
Bonn,  1840, with  Backing's  valuable  commentary; 
Mommsen,  tiier  die  Lib.  Colon,  in  the  S(Ari/ien 
der  RSmiscken  Fetdmttter,  vol.  ii.  Berlin,  1852; 
Marquatdt,  Ilandb.  der  RSm.  AUerthumtr,  vol.  iii. 
pt.i.  pp.  55 — 71.) 

The  divisions  thus  established  before  the  close  of 
the  Western  Empire,  were  continued  after  its  fall 
nnder  the  Gothic  monarchy,  and  we  find  them  fire- 
quently  alluded  to  as  subsisting  nnder  their  old 
names  in  Cassiodorus  and  Procopins.  It  was  not 
till  the  establishment  of  the  Lombards  in  Italy  that 
this  division  gave  place  to  one  wholly  diflerent, 
which  became  the  foundation  of  that  which  subsisted 
in  the  middle  ages.  The  Lombards  divided  the 
part  of  Italy  in  which  they  established  their  power, 
including  all  the  N.,  or  what  is  now  called  Lom- 
ban^,  together  with  a  port  of  Tuscany  and  Umbria, 
into  a  number  of  military  fiefs  or  governments,  nnder 
tlie  name  of  Duchies  (Dncatns)  :  the  Duchy  of 
Frvdi,  Duchy  of  Verona,  Duchy  of  Pavia,  Sec.  Be- 
sides thoee  immediately  subject  to  the  Lombard  kings, 
two  of  these  were  established  fiirther  to  the  S., — the 
Dncby  of  Sjpoleio  and  Duchy  of  Benevenio,  which 
enjoyed  a  semi-indopendent  position:  and  the  last 
of  these  was  extended  by  successive  conquests  from 
the  Greek  Empire,  till  it  comprised  almost  the 
whole  of  the  S.  of  Italy,  or  the  modem  kingdom  of 
Naples.  The  Greek  emperors,  however,  still  re- 
tained possession  of  the  Exarchate  of  Ravenna,  to- 
gether with  the  district  called  the  Pentapolis,  com- 
prising a  considerable  part  of  Picenum,  and  what 
was  called  the  Duchy  of  Rome,  including  a  part  of 
Etruria  and  Umbria,  as  well  as  Latinm.  In  the  S. 
also  they  always  kept  possession  of  some  of  the 
maritime  places  of  Campania,  Ifaplet,  Gaita,  and 
Salerno,  as  well  as  of  a  part  of  Calabria,  and  the 
cities  of  Otraato  and  GallipolL  After  the  fall  of 
the  Lombard  kingdom,  in  a.d.  774,  though  they 
had  now  lost  their  possessions  in  the  N.,  the  Exar- 
chate and  the  Pentapolis,  the  Byzantine  emperon 
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for  a  long  time  extended  their  dominion  over  a  ctai- 
Riderable  part  of  the  S.,  and  wrested  from  the  dukes 
of  Benerento  the  districts  to  which  they  gave  the 
names  of  the  CapUanata  and  the  Bamlicata  (a  part  of 
the  ancient  Apulia  and  Lncania),  and  of  which  they 
retained  possession  till  the  Uth  century.  It  was 
then  that  a  new  enemy  first  appeared  on  the  scene, 
and  the  Kormans,  under  Bobert  Guiscaid,  completed 
the  final  expulsion  of  the  Greek  emperors  from  Italy, 
The  capture  of  Ban  in  1071,  and  of  Salerno  in 
1077,  destroyed  the  last  vestiges  of  the  dominion 
that  had  heen  founded  bv  the  generals  of  Joslinian. 
(D'Anville,  E'taU/orma  en  Europe  apria  la  ChtUe 
de  HEmpire  Remain,  4to.  Paris,  1771.) 

VI.   POPOLATIOH  OF  ItALT  UlTDBB  TBB 
ROMAHS. 

The  statements  transmitted  to  us  from  antiquity 
concerning  the  amount  of  the  population  in  different 
cities  and  countries  are  for  the  most  part  of  so^ague 
a  character  and  such  uncertain  authority  as  to  be 
little  worthy  of  consideratian  ;  but  we  have  two 
facta  recorded  in  connection  with  that  of  Italy, 
which  may  lead  us  to  form  at  least  an  approximate 
^timate  of  ite  numbers.  The  first  of  these  data  is 
the  statement  given  by  Polybius,  as  well  as  by 
several  Roman  writers  on  the  authority  of  Fabiua, 
and  which  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  based  on 
authentic  documents,  of  the  total  amount  of  the 
forces  which  the  Bomans  and  their  alUes  were  able 
to  oppose  to  the  threatened  invasion  of  the  Gauls  in 
B.  o.  225.  According  to  the  detailed  enumeration 
given  by  Polybius,  the  total  number  of  men  capable 
of  bearing  arms  which  appeared  on  the  regUtert 
of  the  Romans  and  their  allies,  amounted  to  above 
700,000  foot  and  70,000  horsemen.  Pliny  gives 
them  at  700,000  foot  and  80,000  horse ;  while 
Entropius  and  Orcsius  state  the  whole  amount  in 
round  numbers  at  800,000.  (Pol  ii.  24;  Plin.  iii. 
20.  s.  24 ;  Eutrop.  iiL  6 ;  Oros.  iv.  13.)  It  is 
evident,  from  the  precise  statemente  of  Polybius,  that 
this  was  the  total  amount  of  the  free  population  of 
military  age  (ri  ai/iiray  ir\^tos  T&y  Swaftemy 
Sir\a  $airTi(fw),  and  not  that  which  could  be 
actually  brought  into  the  field.  If  we  estimate  the 
proportion  of  these  to  the  total  free  papulation  as 
1  to  4,  which  appears  to  have  been  the  ratio  cur- 
rently adopted  in  ancient  times,  we  should  obtain  a 
total  rf  3,200,000  for  the  free  population  of  the 
Italian  peninstUa,  exclusive  of  the  greater  part  of 
Cisalpine  Gaul,  and  the  whole  of  Lignria* :  and 
even  if  we  adopt  the  proportion  of  1  to  5,  more 
commonly  received  in  modem  times,  this  would  still 
give  a  total  of  only  4,000,000,  an  amount  by  no 
means  very  large,  as  the  population  of  the  same 
parte  of  Itely  at  the  present  day  considerably  ex- 
ceeds 9,000,000.  (Serristmi,  Statutica  iltalia.) 
Of  the  amount  of  the  servile  population  we  have 
no  means  of  forming  an  estimate :  but  it  was  pro- 
bably not  large  at  this  period  of  the  Roman  history; 
and  ite  subsequent  rapid  increase  was  contempo- 
raneous with  the  cUminution  of  the  free  population. 
The  complainte  of  the  extent  to  which  tliis  bad 


*  The  Cenomani  and  Veneti  were  among  tlie 
allies  who  sent  assistance  to  the  Romans  on  this 
occasion,  but  their  actual  contingent  of  20,000  men 
is  all  that  is  included  in  the  estimate  of  Polybius. 
They  did  not,  like  the  Italian  allies,  and  doubtless 
could  not,  send  registers  of  their  total  available 
'sources. 
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taken  place  as  early  as  the  time  of  the  Gracchi,  and 
their  faraentetions  over  the  depopulation  of  Italy 
(Plut  T.  Graceh.  8),  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that 
the  number  of  free  citizens  had  greatly  fallen  oS. 
If  this  was  the  case  in  b.  c.  133,  the  evente  of  the 
/next  half  century  —  the  sanguinary  struggle  of  the 
Social  War,  which  swept  off,  according  to  Velleius 
f'aterGulns  (ii.  15),  more  than  300,000  men  in  the 
vigour  of  their  age,  and  the  cruel  devastatim  of 
Samnium  and  Etruria  by  Sulla — ^were  certainly  not 
calculated  to  repair  the  deficiency.  But,  notwith- 
standing this,  we  find  that  the  census  of  b.  c  70, 
which  included  all  the  new  citizens  recently  ad- 
milted  to  tlie  Roman  franchise,  and  did  not  yet 
comprise  any  population  out  of  Italy,  nor  even  the 
Transpadane  Gauls,  gave  a  result  of  910,000  Bo- 
man  citizens  (capita  civium);  fiom  which  we  may 
fiiirly  infer  a  free  popuhition  of  at  least  4,500,0Oa 
(Liv.  Epit.  xcviii.  ed.  Jahn,  compared  with  Fhlegon, 
ap.  Phot.  BAL  p.  84.  ed.  Bekker.)  The  rapid  ex- 
tension of  a  Roman  population  in  Gallia  Cispadasa, 
as  well  as  Venctia  and  Lignria,  had  evidently  more 
than  compensated  for  the  duninution  in  the  central 
provinces  of  the  peninsula. 

Of  the  populousness  of  Italy  under  the  Empire, 
we  have  no  data  on  which  to  found  an  estimate. 
But  tliere  arc  certainly  no  reasons  to  suppose  that 
it  ever  exceeded  the  amount  which  it  had  attained 
under  the  Republic.  Complainte  of  ite  depopu- 
lation, of  the  decay  of  flourishing  towns,  and  the 
desolation  of  whole  districte,  are  frequent  in  the 
writers  of  the  Augustan  age  and  the  first  century  of 
the  Christian  era.  We  are  told  that  Caesar  in 
B.  c.  46,  already  fotmd  a  dreadful  diminution  of  the 
population  (tfo^v  oKiyaiiBpmriay,  Dion  Cass,  xliii. 
25);  and  the  period  of  the  Triumvirate  must  have 
tended  greatly  to  aggravate  the  evil.  Augustus 
seems  to  have  used  every  means  to  recruit  the 
exiiaustcd  population :  but  that  his  efforts  were  but 
partially  successful  is  evident  from  the  picture 
which  Strabo  (writing  in  the  reign  of  Tiberias) 
gives  us  of  the  state  of  decay  and  desolation  to 
which  tlie  onpe  populous  provinces  of  Samnium, 
Apulia,  and  Lucania,  were  in  his  day  rcd^iced;  white 
Livy  confirms  his  stetement,  in  regard  even  to  dis- 
tricts nearer  Rome,  such  as  the  land  of  the  Aequians 
and  Volscians.  (Strab.  v.  p.  249,  vi.  pp.  253, 
281 ;  Liv.  vi.  12.)  PUny,  writing  imder  VespasiaD, 
speaks  of  the  "  latifimdia"  as  having  been  "the  min 
of  Italy;"  and  there  seems  no  reosim  to  suppose 
that  this  evil  was  afterwards  checked  in  any  material 
degree.  The  splendour  of  many  of  the  municipal 
towns,  and  especially  the  magnificent  public  build- 
ings with  which  they  were  udomed,  is  apt  to  convey 
a  notion  of  wealth  and  opulence  which  it  seems  hard 
to  combine  with  that  of  a  declining  population.  But 
it  must  be  remembered  that  these  great  works  were 
in  nuuiy,  probably  in  most  instences,  erected  by  the 
mnuificence  either  of  the  emperors  or  of  private  in- 
dividuals ;  and  the  vast  wealth  of  a  few  nobles  was 
so  far  from  bdng  the  sign  of  general  prosperity,  that 
it  was  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  main  causes  of 
decay.  Many  of  the  towns  and  cities  of  Italy  were, 
however,  no  doubt  very  flourishing  and  populous: 
but  numerous  testimonies  of  ancient  writers  seem  to 
prove  that  this  was  fUr  from  being  the  case  with  the 
country  at  large  ;  and  it  is  certain  that  no  ancient 
author  lends  any  countenance  to  the  notion  enter- 
tained by  some  modern  writers,  of  "  the  incredible 
multitudes  of  people  with  which  Italy  abounded 
during  the  reigns  of  the  Roman  emperors"  (Ad- 
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dooo,  Ranarb  on  Hafy).  (See  this  question  fo1)7 
diaciuseil  and  inrestigkted  by  Zampt,  «i«r  dot 
SImd  Jer  Btedlienmg  m  Altaihma.  4to.  Berlin, 
1841.) 

GaUia  CinlpiDa,  inelading  Venetu  ud  the  part 
of  Ligoiia  N.  of  the  Apmnines,  aeems  to  have  been 
by  6a  the  most  fluanshing  and  popnlons  part  of 
Italy  iDider  the  Boman  empire.  Its  extraordinary 
natmal  reaoorces  had  been  brought  into  cnhivation 
at  a  eomparatirely  late  period,  and  were  still  nnez- 
haosted :  nor  had  it  suffered  so  much  from  the  civil 
■are  which  had  giTen  a  fatal  blow  to  the  proepeiity 
of  the  rest  of  Ita]^.  It  would  appear  also  to  have 
been  comparatively  free  from  the  system  of  colti-, 
vttion  by  slave  labour  which  had  proved  so  minoos 
to  the  more  soathem  r^ons.  The  younger  Pliny, 
indeed,  mentiana  that  his  estate  near  Comnm,  and  idl 
thofe  m  its  neighbonrfaood,  were  cultivated  wholly  by 
free  labourers.  (Plin.  £p.  iii.  19.)  In  the  Utter 
ages  of  the  Empire,  also,  the  establishment  of  the 
imperial  court  at  Mediolannm  (which  continued 
bnn  the  time  of  Hazimian  to  that  of  Honorius) 
imut  have  given  a  fresh  stigiulus  to  the  pioeperity 
of  this  favoured  region.  But  when  the  Empire  was 
DO  longer  able  to  guard  the  barrier  of  the  Alps 
a^ost  the  irruptions  of  barbarians,  it  was  on 
Nottheni  Italy  tlut  the  fint  brunt  of  their  devas- 
titioos  natnrally  fell;  and  the  numerous  and  opu- 
lent cities  in  the  plains  of  the  Padns  were  plundered 
in  soceesaion  by  the  Goths,  the  Huns,  and  the 
I.wnhanl». 

VU.  Authorities. 
CoasideTing  the  celebrity  of  Italy,  and  the  im- 
pattance  whidi  it  enjoyed,  not  roly  under  the  Ro- 
mans but  during  the  middle  ages,  and  the  facility 
of  aecess  which  has  rendered  it  so  favonrite  a  resort 
of  travellers  in  modem  times,  it  seems  strange  that 
«nr  kaoiriedge  of  its  ancient  geography  should  be 
stin  veiy  hnperfecL  Yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
this  ia  the  case.  The  first  disadvantage  under 
whidi  we  labour  is,  that  our  ancient  authorities 
tbenaelvee  are  fiu'  from  being  as  copious  or  satis- 
bctccy  as  might  be  expected.  The  account  given 
by  Stiabo,  though  marked  by  mnch  of  his  usual 
good  souse  and  judgment,  is  by  no  means  BuiScieBtly 
ample  or  detuled  to  meet  all  our  requirements.  He 
bad  also  comparatively  little  interest  in,  and  was 
pnbably  himself  but  imperfectly  acquainted  with, 
the  early  histoiy  of  Bonie,  and  therefore  did  not 
ore  to  noUce,  or  inquire  after,  places  which  had 
filmed  in  that  history,  but  were  in  his  time  sunk 
into  decay  or  obliviou.  MeU  dismisses  the  geo- 
gnfby  of  Italy  very  hastily,  aa  being  too  well  known 
to  require  a  detailed  description  (iL  4.  §  1):  while 
Pliny,  on  the  contrary,  apologises  for  passing  bat 
G^htly  over  so  important  and  interesting  a  subject, 
on  account  of  the  impoesibility  of  doing  it  justice 
(in.  5.  s.  6).  His  enumeration  of  the  different 
regions  and  the  towns  they  contained  is  nevertheless 
of  the  greatest  value,  and  in  all  probabiU^  based 
upon  anthentie  materials.  But  he  almoet  wholly 
neglects  the  physical  geography,  and  enumerates  the 
inland  towns  of  each  district  in  alphabetical  order, 
so  that  his  mention  of  them  gives  ns  no  assistance 
in  determining  their  poeition.  Ptolemy's  lists  of 
nana  are  far  less  authentic  and  tmstworthy  than 
Uhss  of  Fhny ;  and  the  poeitioos  which  he  professes 
la  ghre  are  often  but  little  to  be  depended  on.  The 
Itjaeniries  afford  vaJnable  assistance,  and  perhaps 
Aere  a  no  conntt?  for  which  they  ore  more  useful 
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and  trustworthy  guides;  but  they  fiul  as  exactly 
where  we  are  the  most  in  want  of  assistance, — in  the 
more  remote  and  unfrequented  parts  of  Italy,  or 
those  districts  which  in  the  latter  ages  of  the  Em- 
pire had  fidlen  into  a  state  of  decay  and  desolation. 
One  of  the  most  important  aids  to  the  determination 
of  ancient  localities  is  unquestionably  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  ancient  names,  which  have  often  been 
transmitted  almost  without  change  to  the  present 
day;  and  even  where  the  name  is  now  altered,  we 
are  cSbm  enabled  by  ecclesiastical  records  to  trace 
the  ancient  appellatioo  down  to  the  middle  ages, 
and  prove  both  the  fact  and  the  origin  of  its  altera- 
tion. In  numerous  instances  (such  as  Aletium, 
Sipontnm,  &c)  an  ancient  church  alme  records  the 
existence  and  preeervsa  the  name  of  the  decayed 
dty.  But  two  circumstances  must  guard  ns  against 
too  hasty  an  inference  from  the  mere  evidence  of 
name:  the  one,  that  it  not  uninqnently  happened, 
during  the  disturbed  periods  of  the  middle  ages, 
that  the  inhabitants  of  an  ancient  town  would  mi- 
grate to  another  site,  whether  f(»  security  oe  other 
reasons,  and  transfer  their  old  name  to  their  new 
abode.  Instances  of  this  will  be  found  in  the  cases 
of  ABEixiNim,  AuriDiHA,  &c.,  and  the  most  re- 
markable of  all  in  that  of  Capua.  Another  source 
of  occasional  error  is  that  the  present  appellati(His  of 
localities  are  sometimes  derived  from  erroneous  tra- 
diUons  of  the  middle  ages,  or  even  from  the  misap- 
plication of  ancient  names  by  local  writers  on  the 
first  revival  of  learning. 

One  of  the  most  important  and  tnatwarthj  auxi- 
liaries in  the  determination  of  ancient  names  and 
localities,  that  of  inscriptions,  unfortunately  requires, 
in  the  case  of  Italy,  to  be  received  with  much  care 
and  caution.  The  perverted  ingenuity  or  misguided 
patriotism  of  many  of  the  earlier  Italian  antiquarians 
frequently  led  them  either  to  fabricate  or  interpoUte 
such  documents,  and  this  with  so  much  skill  and 
show  of  learning,  that  many  such  flctitions  or  apo- 
cryphal inscriptions  have  fbond  their  way  into  the 
cdlectioos  of  Gruter,  Mnratori,  and  Ordli,  and  hare 
been  dted  in  succession  by  numerous  modem  writers. 
Monunsen  has  conferred  a  great  service  upon  the 
student  of  Italian  antiquities  by  subjecting  all 
the  recorded  inscriptions  belonging  to  the  kingdom 
of  Kapha  to  a  searchmg  critical  inquiry,  and  dis- 
carding fitm  his  valuable  collection  (/nser^iones 
Regni  NeapoKUmi  Latmae,  (oX.  Lipe.  1852)  all 
those  of  dcdiious  authentici^.  It  is  much  to  bo 
desired  that  the  same  task  may  be  undertaken  for 
those  of  the  rest  of  Italy. 

The  comparative  geography  of  ancient  and  mo- 
dem Italy  had  more  or  less  engaged  the  attention  of 
scholars  from  the  first  revival  of  learning.  But  of  the 
general  works  on  the  subject,  tfaoee  before  the  time  of 
Cluverins  may  be  regarded  more  as  objects  of  cu- 
riosity than  as  of  mnch  real  use  to  the  student. 
Biondo  Fkvio  (Blondns  FUvins)  is  the  earliest 
writer  who  has  left  us  a  complete  and  connected 
view  of  Italian  topography,  in  his  Italia  lUuttrata 
(first  poblished  in  1474,  afterwards  with  his  otlier 
works  at  Basle,  in  1531  and  1559):  after  him 
came  Leandro  Alberti,  whose  i)escrtnone  di  lutia 
Italia  (Venice,  1551)  contains  some  valuable  no- 
tices.  But  the  great  work  of  Claverius  (Italia 
Antigua,  2  vols.  foL  Lugd.  Bat.  1624)  altt^ether 
supereeded  those  which  had  preceded  him,  and 
became  the  foundation  of  all  subsequent  inquiries. 
Cluverins  has  not  only  brought  together,  with  tlie 
most  praiiieworthy  diligence,  all  the  passages  of 
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ancient  anthors  bearing  upoD  his  subject,  but  he 
had  himself  travelled  orer  a  great  part  of  Italy, 
noting  the  distances  and  observing  tiie  remains  of 
ancient  towns.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  he  has  not 
left  us  more  detailed  accounts  of  these  remains  of 
antiquity,  which  have  in  many  cases  since  disap- 
peared, or  have  not  been  visited  by  any  more  recent 
traveller.  Lucas  Holstenins,  the  contemporary  and 
friend  of  Cluver,  who  had  also  visited  in  peisbn 
many  of  -the  more  nnfreqoented  districts  of  Italy, 
has  left  OS,  in  his  notes  on  Clnverins  (^Adnotationa 
ad  Cluverii  Italiam  Antiquam,  8vo.  Bomae,  1666), 
a  valuiible  supplement  to  the  larger  work,  as  well  as 
many  important  corrections  on  particolar  points. 

It  is  singular  how  little  we  owe  to  the  researches 
of  modem  travellers  in  Italy.  Not  a  single  book  of 
travels  has  ever  appeared  on  that  country  which 
can  be  compared  with  those  of  Leake  or  Dodwell  in 
Greece.  Swinburne's  Travdi  m  the  Tun  Sicilia  is 
one  of  the  best,  and  greatly  superior  to  the  more 
recent  works  of  Koppel  Craven  on  the  same  part  of 
Italy  (Tour  through  the  Southern  Pravincet  <if  the 
Kingdom  of  iVopiss,  4to.  Lond.  1821 ;  Excwtioiu 
m  tite  Abnad  and  Northern  iVorwces  o/Naplet, 
■  2  vols.  8vo.  Lond.  1838).  Eustace's  well-known 
book  {Clasrical  Tour  through  Italy  in  1802)  is 
almost  wholly  worthless  in  an  antiquarian  point  of 
view.  Sir  R.  Hoare's  Ckutical  Tour,  intended  as  a 
sort  of  supplement  to  the  preceding,  contains  some 
valuable  notes  from  personal  observation.  Dennis's 
recent  work  on  Etruria  {Cities  and  Cemeteries  of 
the  Etrusoams,  3  vols.  8va.  Lond.  1848)  contains  a 
far  more  complete  account  of  the  anUqnities  and 
tc^graphy  of  that  mteresting  district  than  we  pos- 
sess conoeming  any  other  part  of  Italy.  Sir  W. 
Cell's  Topography  of  Borne  and  its  Vicinity  (2  vols. 
8vo.  Lond.  18-34;  2nd  edit  I  vol.  1846*),  taken 
in  conjunction  with  the  more  ehiborate  work  of 
Nibby  on  the  same  district  {Anaiisi  delta  Carta  dei 
Dintomi  di  Roma,  3  vols.  8vo.  Rome,  1849),  sup- 
plies much  valuable  information,  especially  what  is 
derived  from  the  personal  researches  of  the  author, 
but  is  far  from  fulfilling  all  that  we  require.  The 
work  of  Westphal  on  the  same  subject  (JDie  Romisehe 
Kanyaagne,  4ta  Berlin,  1829)  is  still  more  imper- 
fect, though  valuable  for  the  care  which  the  author 
bestowed  on  tracing  out  the  direction  and  remains  of 
the  ancient  roads  throngbont  the  district  in  ques- 
tion. Abeken's  Mittel  IlaUen  (Svo.  Stuttgart, 
1843)  contains  a  good  sketch  of  the  physical  geo- 
graphy of  Central  Italy,  and  much  information  con- 
cerning the  antiquities  of  the  different  nations  that 
inhabited  it;  but  enten  very  little  into  the  topo- 
graphy of  the  regions  he  describes.  The  publi- 
cations of  the  Institute  Archeologico  at  Rome  (first 
commenced  in  1829,  and  continued  down  to  the 
present  time),  though  directed  more  to  archaeo- 
logical than  topographical  researches,  still  contain 
many  valuable  memoirs  in  illustration  of  the  topo- 
graphy of  certain  districts,  as  well  as  the  still  ex- 
isting remains  in  ancient  localities. 

The  local  works  and  histories  of  fsrticnUr  dis- 
tricts and  cities  in  Italy  are  iimunierable^  But 
very  few  of  them  will  be  found  to  be  of  any  real 
service  to  the  student  of  ancient  geography.  The 
earlier  works  of  this  description  are  wiUi  few  ex- 
ceptions characterised  by  very  imperfect  scholarship, 
an  almost  total  want  of  criticism,  and  a  blind  cre- 


*  It  is  this  edition  which  is  always  referred  to  in 
the  present  work. 
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dulity,  or  still  blinder  partiality  to  the  native  dtf 
of  each  particular  author.  Even  on  thoee  points  on 
which  their  testimony  would  appear  most  likely  to 
be  valuable, — such  as  notices  of  ruins,  inscriptions, 
and  other  remains  of  antiquity, — it  mnst  too  often 
be  received  with  cantion,  if  not  with  suspidon.  A 
striking  excf>ption  to  this  general  remaric  will  be  found 
in  the  treatise  of  Galateo,  Oe  Situ  lapygiae  (8vo. 
Basel,  1551;  repnblished  by  Graevins  in  the  Th»- 
saurus  Antiquitatum  Italiae,  toL  iz.  port  v.)  : 
those  of  Barrio  m  Calabria  (the  modem  province  of 
the  name)  and  Antonini  on  Lncania  (Barrios,  tk 
AntiquitaU  et  Situ  Calabriae,  fol.  Bomae,  1737; 
Antonini,  La  Lucania,  4to.  Naples,  1741),  though 
not  without  their  merit,  are  of  &r  inferior  value. 
The  results  of  these  local  researches,  and  the  con- 
closioos  of  their  authors,  will  be  for  the  roost  part 
found,  in  a  condensed  form,  in  the  work  of  tb« 
Abate  Romanelli  (Antica  Topografia  Ittoriea  del 
Regno  di  Napoli,  3  vols.  4to.  Naples,  1815),  wliicli, 
notwithstanding  the  defects  of  imperfect  scholarship 
and  great  want  of  critical  sagacity,  will  still  be 
found  of  the  greatest  service  to  the  student  for  the 
port  of  Italy  to  which  it  relates.  Cramer,  in  his 
well-known  work,  has  almost  implicitly  fallowed 
Somanelli,  as  far  as  the  latter  extends ;  as  for  the 
rest  of  Italy  he  has  done  little  more  than  abridge 
the  work  of  Cluverius,  with  the  corrections  of  his 
commentator  Holstenins.  Mannert,  on  the  con- 
trary, appears  to  have  composed  his  GeograpUe 
von  Italien  without  consulting  any  of  the  local 
writers  at  all,  and  consequently  without  that  de- 
tailed acquaintance  with  the  actual  geography  of 
the  country  which  is  the  indispensable  foondatioa  of 
all  inquiries  into  its  ancient  topography.  Reichard's 
work,  which  appears  to  enjoy  some  reputation 
in  Germany,  is  liable  in  a  still  greater  degree  to 
the  same  charge:*  while  that  of  Forbiger  is  a 
valuable  index  of  reference*  both  to  ancient  and 
modern  writers,  but  aspires  to  little  more.  Kra- 
mer's monography  of  the  Ijike  Fucinus  (Z>«r  F»- 
ciner  See,  4ta  Berlin,  1839)  may  be  mentioned  as 
a  perfect  model  of  its  kind,  and  stands  unrivalled 
as  a  contribution  to  the  geography  of  Italy.  Nie- 
bohr's  Lectures  on  the  Geography  of  Italy  (in  his 
Vortrage  uber  Alte  Lander  u.  Volher-kunde,  pp. 
318 — 576)  contain  many  valuable  and  important 
views,  especially  of  the  physical  geography  in  its 
connection  with  the  history  of  the  inhabitants,  arid 
should  be  read  by  every  student  of  antiquity,  though 
by  no  means  free  from  errors  of  detail.  [£.  U.  B.] 
ITA'LICA  ("IrrfAoco,  Strab.  iii.  p.  141 ,-  Ptol.  ii. 
4.  §  13;  'IraXMct),  Appian,  Hisp.  38;  Stepb.  B. 
s.  v.),  a  Roman  city,  in  the  conntry  of  the  Tur- 
detani,  in  Hispania  Baetica,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Baetis,  opposite  Hispalis  {Seville),  from  which 
it  was  distant  only  6  M.  P.  to  the  NW.  (/(m.  Ant. 
p.  413,  corap.  p.  432.)  It  was  founded  by  Scipio 
Africanus,  on  the  site  of  the  old  Iberian  town  of 
Sancios,  in  the  Second  Punic  War  (b.c.  207  X  and 
peopled  with  his  disabled  veteran^;  whence  its  name, 
"  the  Italian  city,"  It  had  the  rank  of  a  rouni- 
cipium :  it  is  mentioned  more  than  once  iii  the  his- 
tory of  the  Civil  Wars :  and  it  was  the  native  place 
of  the  emperors  Tn^an,  Hadrian,  and  Theodoeins 
the  Great,  and,  as  some  say,  of  the  poet  Silins 
Italicus.    (See  I}ici.  of  Greek  and  Rom.  Biog.  a  v.) 

•  Some  severe,  but  well  merited,  strictures  on 
this  work  are  contained  in  Niebuhi^  Lectures  on 
Roman  Jlittory  (vol.  iii.  p.  xciv.  2d  edit). 
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lb  coins,  an  of  Um  imperial  age,  bear  militarf 
emblems  wbich  attest  the  star;  of  its  origin,  and  oo 
some  of  them  is  the  title  jvuA  auodsta.  The 
atj  Soorished  mider  the  Goths,  and,  for  some  time, 
imder  the  Moors,  who  preserved  the  old  name,  in  the 
form  TalUa  or  Talca;  bat,  in  consequence  of  a 
change  in  the  bed  of  the  rirer,  its  inhabUants  aban- 
doiwd  it,  and  migrated  to  SeiiOe.  Hence,  in  con- 
trsdistiaetion  to  the  aty  which  (althoogh  fiu  more 
ancient,  see  HspAUs)  became  thos  its  rirtual 
saeceasor,  Italica  received  the  name  of  Old  Stnlk 
(JSaWa  la  Vieja),  nnder  which  name  its  rains  still 
•list  near  the  wretched  village  of  Santi  Ponce,  while 
the  sonoanding  conntry  retains  the  ancient  name, 
let  eaaqiot  dt  TiUea.  The  chief  object  in  the  ruins 
■  the  imphitheatie,  wbich  ms  in  good  preservation 
till  1774,  "  whoi  it  was  nsed  by-5ie  corporation  of 
SmOe  fat  river  dikes,  and  for  making  the  road  to 
Badyoz."  (Ford.)  Mr.  Ford  also  states,  that  "  on 
Dec  13,  1799,  •  fine  mosaic  pavement  was  dis- 
corered,  which  a  poor  monk,  named  Jose  Moscoso, 
to  his  boQoar,  enclosed  with  a  wall,  in  order  to  save 
it  Cmn  the  nsnal  fate  in  Spain.  Didot,  in  1802, 
pablished  for  Ijiborde  a  splendid  folio,  with  en- 
gravings and  description.  ....  Now,  this  work  is 
all  that  renuuns,  for  the  soldiers  of  Soolt  converted 
the  enclosnre  into  a  goat-pen."  The  only  other 
poitioD  of  the  mins  of  It^ca  to  be  seen  above- 
gnnnd  coonsts  of  some  vaulted  brick  tanks,  called 
La  Com  de  tot  BaSot,  which  were  the  reservoirs  of 
the  aqnedact  brought  by  Adrian  from  Tq'ada,  7 
katniee  distant.  (C»ta.J3.C.u.20i  BeU.AUx.S3; 
GeO.  KocL  AU.  zv.  13 ;  Oros.  v.  23  ;  Geog.  Bav. ; 
none,  £^.  S.  voL  zii.  pp.  SS7,  foil. ;  Coins,  <g>. 
Ffcns,  ifeii<is£ip.  ToLiL  p.477;  Micnnet,  vol  i. 
f.  17,  SoppL  vol.  i.  p.  31 ;  Sestini,  p.  61 ;  Eckhel, 
vol  i.  p.  23  ;  Ukert,  vol.  ii.  pt.  1.  p.  372 ;  Ford, 
Bmdbook  of  Spam,  pp.  63, 64.)  [P.  S.] 

ITA'LICA.     [CoBFiinuM.] 

ITANUM  PR.    [It«iu8.] 

ITANUS  (iToror,  PtoL  iU.  17.  §  4;  Steph.  B.: 
EA.  1rJnot),-%  town  on  the  E.  ooast  of  Crete,  near 
the  pmnoDtocy  which  bore  the  name  of  Itanum. 
(Plin.  iv.  12.)  In  CoronelU's  map  there  is  a  place 
called  Itagnia,  with  a  PcJetduutron  in  tbe  neigh- 
boarhood,  which  is  probably  the  site  of  Itanos;  tbe 
pasition  of  the  headland  must  be  looked  for  near 
Xaero  Jaime  (HSck,  Kreta,  vol  L  p.  426),  onlces 
it  be  plaoed  farther  K.  at  Ctg>o  SaMmim,  in  wbich 
ease  the  Grdndes  islands  would  correspond  with  tbe 
OnstA  and  Lkugk  of  Pliny  (}.  c ;  oomp.  Mut.  Clou. 
Antiq.  voL  il  pi  803). 

Aocording  to  Herodotns  (iv.  151),  the  Theraeans, 
when  fooiiding  Cyreue,  were  indebted  for  their 
knowledge  of  the  Libyan  coast  to  Corobins,  a  seller 
of  porple  at  Itanos.  Some  of  the  coins  of  this 
city  present  the  type  of  a  woman  terminating  in 
the  tail  rf  a  Bsh.  (Eckhel,  vol  ii.  p.  314.)  This 
type,  recalling  tbe  figure  of  the  Syrian  goddess, 
coupled  with  the  trade  in  porple,  suggests  a  Phoe- 
nician origin.  [E.  B.  J.] 
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ITHACA  ('!«a'«i:  EA.  leiutfyrm  and  'Iftuc^s f 
Itbaoensis  and  Ithacns:  TMdti,  Biiiai,  vulgarly  | 
bat  this  is  merely  an  alteraUon,  by  a  simple  meta- 
thesis of  the  two  first  letters,  fr<Hn  'IBdicti,  wbich  ia 
known  to  be  the  correct  orthography  by  the  Ithacans 
themselves,  and  is  tbe  name  nsed  by  all  educated 
Greeks.  Leake,  Northern  Grteoe,  chap,  sxii.)  This 
island,  so  celebrated  as  the  scene  of  a  bu^  portico 
of  the  Homeric  poems,  lies  off  tbe  coast  of  Acar- 
nania,  and  is  separated  from  Cepballenia  by  » 
channel  about  3  or  4  miles  wide.  Its  name  is  said 
by  Eostathins  (lui  IL  ii.  632)  to  have  been  derived 
from  the  eponymous  hero  Ithacns,  mentioned  in  Od. 
xviii.  207.  Strabo  (x.  2)  reckons  the  circomfe- 
rence  of  Ithaca  at  only  80  stadia:  but  this  measure* 
ment  is  very  short  of  the  truth;  its  extreme  length 
from  north  to  south  being  about  17  miles,  its  great- 
est breadth  about  4  miles,  and  its  area  nearly  45  sq. 
miles.  Tbe  island  may  be  described  as  a  ridge 
of  limestone  rock,  divided  by  the  deep  and  wide 
GvlfofMolo  into  two  nearly  equal  parta,  connected 
by  a  narrow  isthmus  not  more  than  balf-a-mile 
across,  and  on  wbich  stands  tbe  PalnaMro  of 
AiUt  (^Kvtii),  traditionally  known  as  the  "Castle 
of  Ulysses."  Ithaca  everywhere  rises  into  rugged 
hills,  of  wbich  the  chief  is  the  mountam  of  Aitoge 
Qtunrfy ;  /{at  Anof),  in  the  northern  division,  which 
is  identified  with  the  Nebito8  of  Viig:il  (^en.  iii. 
271)  and  the  N^furov  titoai^XKar  of  Homer  {Od, 
iz.  21).  Its  forests  have  now  disappeared;  and  this 
is,  doubtless,  the  reason  why  rain  and  dew  are  not  so 
common  here  in  the  present  as  in  Homer's  age,  and 
why  the  ishnd  no  longer  abounds  in  bogs  &ttencd 
on  acorns  like  thcee  guarded  by  Eomaens.  In  all  other 
points,  the  poet's  descriptions  (JOd.  It.  603,  seq.,  xiiL 
242,  seq.,  iz.  37,  seq.)  exhibit  a  perfect  picture  of 
the  island  as  it  now  appears,  the  general  aspect  being 
one  of  mggedneas  and  sterility,  rendered  striking  by 
the  bold  and  broken  outline  of  the  mountains  and 
elitb,  indented  by  numeroos  barboars  and  creeka 
{K^^int  wimffuu,  Od,  ziii.  193).  The  dimste  is 
healthy  (iyoW)  KovpoTp6^,  Od.  iz.  37).  It  may 
here  be  observed,  that  the  expressions  api^ied  to 
Ithaca,  in  Od.  ix.  35,  26,  have  puzzled  all  the  com- 
mentators ancient  and  modem:  — 

aiirii  Si  x^<Vi^^  nmnifrTctni  tlr  dxi  K«rr«u 
irpis  Ci^,  »i  U  ttmiOf  Wfi^f  4*  f'  ii^ti"  Tt. 

(Cf.  MitiscJi,  wi  be.;  also  ML  z.  196.)  Strabo  (z. 
3)  gives  perhaps  tbe  most  satisfactory  explanation : 
he  sa]qiQses  that  by  the  epithet  x^'VuA'A  the  poet 
intendiBd  to  ezpnss  bow  Ithaca  Ue*  mder,  as  it  were, 
tbe  neigbbooring  mountains  of  Acamania;  while  by 
that  of  wayvrtprini  he  meant  to  denote  its  position 
at  the  extrtmOg  of  tbe  group  of  isUnds  foimsd  by 
Zacynthns,  Cepballenia,  and  tfas  Echinades.  For 
another  ezplanatira,  see  Wordswonb,  Grtece,  Pio- 
toriai,  fc,  pp.  355,  seq. 

Ithaca  is  now  divided  into  four  districts  (BaH, 
'Arrit,  'Aniyri,  'Eiuytl,  i.  e.  J)eg)  Ban,  Eog^'*  (^> 
Highland,  Outiiatti);  and,  as  natural  causes  are  likely 
to  produce  in  all  ages  similar  effects,  Leake  (I.  e.) 
thinks  it  probable,  from  tbe  peculiar  conformation  ot 
the  island,  that  the  four  divisions  of  tbe  present  day 
nearly  correspond  with  those  noticed  by  Heradeon, 
an  author  cited  by  Stephanos  B.  (>.  v.  KfOKihtMv). 
Tbe  name  of  one  of  these  districts  is  lost  by  a  defect 
in  the  text;  tbe  others  were  named  Nelum,  Crocy- 
leinm,  and  Aegireas.  The  Aegilip*  of  Hcmer  (/I 
ii.  633)  is  probably  the  same  with  Aeginus,  and  is 
placed  by  Leake  at  the  modem  vilbtge  of  Anoge ; 
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while  he  belieTes  the  modern  capita]  town  of  Bothy 
to  occupy  the  site  of  Crocjleia.  (^IL  L  c.)  It  is 
true  that  Strabo  (pp.  376,  453)  places  Aegilips  and 
Crocyleia  in  Leacas;  but  this  appears  incoasLstent 
with  Homer  and  other  ancient  authorities.  (See 
Leake,  L  &) 

Plutarch  ^Quae$t.  Graee.  43)  and  Stephanoa  B. 
(«.  V.)  state  dut  the  proper  name  of  the  ancient 
capital  of  Ithaca  was  Alcomeuae  or  Alaloomenae, 
and  that  Ulysses  bestowed  this  appeUation  upon  it 
from  bis  baring  been  himself  bom  near  Alalcomenae 
in  Boeotia.  Bat  this  name  is  not  found  in  Homer 
and  a  passage  in  Strabo  tends  to  identify  it  with  the 
ruins  aa  the  isthmus  of  AiUt,  where  the  fortrtu 
and  rayai  raidence  al  the  Ithacan  chieftains  pro- 
bably stood,  on  account  of  the  ad\-antages  of  a  posi- 
tion so  easily  accessible  to  the  sea  both  on  the 
eastern  and  western  sides.  It  is  argued  by  Leake 
(L  e.)  that  the  Homeric  aqnial  city  was  at  Polii,  a 
Httle  harbour  on  the  SW.  coast  of  the  island,  where 
some  Hellenic  remains  may  still  be  traced.  For  the 
poet  {Od.  iv.  844,  seq.)  represents  the  suitors  as 
lying  in  wait  for  Telemachua  on  his  return  from 
Peloponnesus  at  Asteris,  "  a  small  island  in  the 
channel  between  Ithaca  and  Samoa  (^Cephalonia)," 
where  the  only  island  is  that  now  called  AairicdXioi', 
situated  exactly  opposite  the  entrance  to  Port  PoUi. 
The  traditional  name  of  Polit  is  alone  a  strong 
argument  that  the  town,  of  which  the  remains  are 
itUl  visible  there,  was  that  which  Scykx  (m  Acar- 
nania),  and  still  more  especially  Ptolemy  (iiL  14), 
mentions  as  having  borne  the  same  name  as  the 
island.  It  seems  highly  probable  that  ^  w6\it,  or 
th»  city,  was  among  the  Ithacans  the  most  common 
designation  of  their  chief  town.  And  if  the  Homeric 
capital  was  at  Polit,  it  will  follow  that  ML  Neium, 
under  which  it  stood  (^lOixris  "Cnoyjitov,  Od.  iiL  81), 
was  the  mountam  of  Exoge  {ItaL  £xoi),  at  the 
Dorthem  extremity  of  the  i^iland,  and  tliat  one  of  its 
summits  was  the  Uermaean  hill  ('Ep/toiar  X^i,  Od. 
zvi.  471)  from  which  £umaeus  saw  the  ship  of 
Telemachtts  entering  the  harbour.  It  becomes  pro- 
bable, also,  that  the  harbour  Kbeithrum  (^fuBpov), 
which  was  " under  Neium "  but  "  apart  from  tie 
city  "  (m<rpi  w6Kiias,  Od.  i.  185),  may  be  identified 
with  either  of  the  neighbouring  bays  of  A/dlet  or 
Frilca.  Near  the  village  of  £xoge  may  be  observed 
the  substructions  of  an  ancient  building,  probably  a 
temple,  with  several  steps  and  niches  cut  in  the 
rock.  These  remains  are  now  called  by  the  neigh- 
bouring peasants  "  the  School  cS  Homer," 

The  Homeric  "  Fountain  of  Arethusa"  is  identi- 
fied with  a  oopioDS  spring  which  rises  at  the  foot  of 
a  cliff  fronting  the  sea,  near  the  SE.  extremi^  of 
Ithaca.  This  cliff  is  still  called  Korax  (K<(^), 
and  is,  donbtless,  that  alluded  to  at  Od.  xiii.  407, 
seq.,  xir.  5,  seq.,  xiv.  398.  (See,  especially  on  this 
point,  Leake,  L  c,  and  Mnie,  Toitr  m  Grteae,  vol^  L 
p.  67,  seq.) 

The  most  remarkable  natural  feature  of  Ithaca 
is  the  Gulf  ofMolo,  that  inlet  of  the  sea  which 
nearly  divides  the  island  into  two  portions;  and 
the  most  remarkable  relic  of  antiquity  is  the  so- 
called  "  Castle  of  Ulysses,"  placed,  as  has  been 
already  intimated,  on  the  sides  and  summit  of  the 
steep  hill  of  Aitdt,  on  the  connecting  isthmus. 
Here  may  be  traced  several  lines  of  inclosnre,  testi- 
fying the  highest  antiquity  in  the  rude  structure  of 
massive  stones  which  compose  them.  The  positian 
of  several  gates  is  distinctly  marked;  there  are  also 
traces  of  a  tower  and  of  two  large  subterranean  ds- 
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terns.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  is  tba 
spot  to  which  Cicero  (ds  OraL  i.  44)  alludes  in 
prai^g  the  patriotism  of  Ulysses — "  ut  Ithacam 
illam  in  asperrimis  saxis  tanqoam  niHnUm  «ffiT«iT, 
sapientissimos  vir  immottalitati  antepooeret.'  The 
name  of  AitM,  moreover,  recalls  the  striking  scene 
in  Ai.  ii.  146,  seq.  At  the  base  of  this  hill  there 
have  been  discovered  several  ancient  tombs,  sepul- 
chral inscriptions,  vases,  rings,  medals,  &c  The 
coins  of  Ithaca  usually  bear  the  head  of  Ulysses, 
with  the  piletu,  or  conical  cap,  and  the  legend 
'I8aiteS>>;  the  reverse  exhibiting  a  cock,  an  emblem 
of  the  hero's  vigilance,  Athena,  bis  tutelar  deity,  or 
olher  devices  of  Uke  import.     (See  EckheL) 

The  Homeric  port  of  Phorcys  (_0d.  xiii.  345)  is 
supposed  to  be  represented  by  a  small  creek  now 
called  Dexia  (probably  because  it  is  on  the  right  of 
the  entrance  to  the  harbour  of  Baflty),  or  by  another 
creek  now  called  SkhinoM,  both  on  the  southern  side 
of  the  GnlfofMolo.  (Leake,  t  c)  At  a  cave  on 
the  side  of  Mount  Stephanot  ac  Merotmgli,  above 
this  gulf,  and  at  some  short  distance  from  the  sea,  is 
placed  the  "  Grotto  of  the  Nymphs,"  in  which  the 
sleeping  Ulysses  was  deposited  by  the  Phoenicians 
who  brought  him  firom  Scberia.  (_0d.  xiiL  1.16, 
seq.)  Leske  (21  e.)  considers  this  to  be  "  the  only 
point  in  the  island  exactly  corresponding  to  the  poet's 
data." 

The  modem  cajutal  of  Ithaca  extends  in  a  narrow 
strip  of  white  bouses  round  the  southern  extremity 
of  the  horse-shoe  port,  or  "  deep  "  (Bati),  from  which 
it  derives  its  name,  and  which  is  itself  but  aix  inlet  of 
the  Gtdf  of  Molo,  often  mentioned  already.  After 
passing  through  similar  vicissitudes  to  those  of  its 
neighbours,  Ithaca  is  now  one  of  the  seven  Ionian 
Islands  under  the  protectorate  of  Great  Britain,  and 
contains  a  population  exceeding  10,00D  souls,  —  an 
industrious  and  prosperous  community.  It  has  been 
truly  observed  that  there  is,  perhaps^  no  spot  in  the 
world  where  the  influence  of  classical  associations  is 
more  lively  or  more  pure ;  for  Ithaca  is  indebted  for  no 
part  of  its  interest  to  the  rival  distinctions  of  modem 
annals,  —  so  much  as  its  name  scarcely  occurring  in 
the  page  of  any  writer  of  historical  ages,  unless  with 
reference  to  its  poetical  celebrity.  Indeed,  in  A.  i>. 
1504,  it  was  nearly,  if  not  quite,  uninhabited,  having 
been  depopulated  by  the  incursions  of  Corsairs;  and 
record  is  still  extant  of  the  privileges  accorded  by  the 
Venetian  government  to  the  settlers  (probably  from 
the  neighbooring  islands  and  from  the  mainland  of 
Greece)  by  whom  it  was  lepeopled.  (Leake,  ],  c; 
Bowen,  It/iaca  m  1850,  p.  1.) 

It  has  been  assumed  throughout  this  article  that 
the  isbmd  still  called  Ithaca  is  identical  with  tbs 
Homeric  Ithaca.  Of  that  fact  there  is  ample  testi- 
mony in  its  geographical  position,  as  well  as  in  ita 
internal  features,  when  compared  with  the  Odyssey. 
To  every  sceptic  we  may  say,  in  the  words  of  Athens 
to  Ulysses  (Od  xiii  344),  — 

iM'  Srft  rot  t*l(m  'lAbcqr  ttos  S^pa  mwoUhis. 

(The  arguments  on  the  sceptical  side  of  the  question 
have  been  collected  by  VSlcker,  Homer.  Geogr.  46 
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1—74,  bat  tbef  iucre  been  snccassfally  o<mfated  hj 
KOhb  TOO  Lilienstem,  UAer  dtaBomerucha  Ithaca. 
The  fbllest  anthorities  cm  the  subject  of  tbU  article 
are  Gell,  Gtognpkii  and  AatigitUkt  of  Ithaca, 
London,  1807;  L^ke,  Northern  Greece,  ToLiii.  pp. 
J4 — 55;  Hare,  Tour  in  Greece,  toI.  L  pp.  38 — 81 ; 
itmm,Ilhaca  in  1850,  Loadon,  1852.)  [G.F.B.] 
ITHACE'SIAE  INSULAE,  is  the  name  giren  by 
Fliof  (m.  7.  s.  13)  to  some  small  islets  opposite  to 
Vibo  on  the  W.  coast  of  Brattinm.  These  can  be 
no  other  than  some  mere  rocks  (too  small  to  be 
marked  on  ordiDary  maps)  which  lie  just  opposite 
to  the  remaiiu  of  JSivona,  in  the  Golfo  di  Sia.  Ea- 
femia,  and  on  which  some  tnues  of  ancient  boild- 
iogs  ({sobably  connected  with  that  port)  were  still 
Tjsibte  in  the  dajs  of  Barrio.  (Barrios,  de  Situ  Calabr, 
S.  13:  Rnmanelli,  ToL  i.  p.  57).  [E.  H.  B.] 

ITHaME  C^Biiai :  Elh.  'ItoM^nrt,  'WitiuSot). 
I.  A  town  <i  Histiaeotis  in  Thessaly,  described  by 
Honer  as  the  "  rocky  Ithome  *  (*I0i£^i)  KkunaK6taaa, 
It  iL  729),  is  placed  by  Strabo  within  a  qnadran^le 
fanned  by  the  four  cities,  Tricca,  Iktnpolis,  Felin- 
naeum,  and  Gomphi.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  437.)  It  pro- 
bably ocrapted  the  site  of  the  castle  which  stands  on 
the  summit  above  the  village  cS  Fandri.  Leake 
ofaserred,  near  the  north-western  face  of  the  castle, 
tome  remains  of  a  very  ancient  Hellenic  wall,  tonsist- 
ing  of  a  few  large  masses  of  iUaie,  roogbly  hewn  on 
the  oatade,  bat  accurately  joined  to  one  another 
withoot  cement.  (Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iv. 
p.  510.) 

i.  A  moontain  fortress  in  Messenia,  where  the 
Messeniani  l<aig  maintained  themselves  against  the 
S{«utans  in  the  First  Messenian  War.  It  was  after- 
wards the  citadel  of  Uessene,  when  this  city  was 
bonded  by  Epaminondas.     For  details,  see  Mes- 
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ITHOIOA  Cl9up(a),  a  town  in  Aetolia,  near  the 
Aehdoos,  and  a  short  distance  south  of  Conope.  It 
was  atnaled  at  the  entrance  of  a  pass,  and  was 
strongly  fwti&d  both  by  nature  and  by  art.  It  was 
taken  by  Philip  V.,  and  levelled  to  the  ground, 
B.C.219.     (PoLiv.  64.) 

ITIUM  PBOMONT(yBIUM,i8iJacod  by  Ptolemy 
C>i-  9.  §  1 )  in  Celtogalatia  Belgica.  After  the  months 
af  the  Snine,  be  mentions  the  outlet  of  the  river  Phm- 
dii  [Fkcdis],  Icinm  Clmoc  txpov),  and  then  Ge- 
soriacnm  (ri)<roy>uiK&r  irimov),  which  is  Boulogne, 
One  of  the  old  Latin  versions  of  Ptolemy  has  Ititun 
ProoMntorinm,  and  others  may  hare  it  too.  He  places 
Gesociacom  and  Itiom  in  the  same  latitude,  and 
kinm  due  west  of  Gesoriaciun.  This  is  a  great  mis- 
take, for,  Itiam  being  Ci^  Gritaez,  the  relative  po- 
sitioo  of  the  two  places  is  north  and  south,  instead 
of  cast  and  west.  There  is  no  promimtory  on  this 
part  of  the  French  coast  noth  or  south  of  Boulogne 
except  Gritaez,  at  which  point  the  coast  changes  its 
£fcctiaa  from  south  to  north,  and  runs  in  a  general 
ENE.  diiectioa  to  Calaii,  GraveUnee,  and  Dun- 
tertjue.  It  is  therefore  certain  that  there  is  a  great 
mistake  in  Ptolemy,  both  in  the  direction  of  the  coast 
and  the  relative  position  of  Gesoriacum  and  Itium. 
Cop  Gritaez  is  a  chalk  clifi',  the  termination  on  the 
ant  tt  the  chalk  hills  which  crass  the  department 
<r  Pa$  de  Calmt.  The  chalk  diffii  extend  a  few 
Bales  on  each  side  of  Cc^  Grimez,  and  are  clearly 
seen  trim  the  English  coast  on  a  fine  day.  This 
cape  is  the  nearest  ptnnt  cf  the  French  coast  to  the 
opposite  ciiast  of  Kent  [G.  L.] 

ITIUS  POBTCS  (rb  'Irior,  Strab.  p.  199). 
Vhm  Caesar  was  preparing  for  his  second  British  ex- 


pedition (b.  c.  54),  he  says  (£.  G.  v.  2)  that  ha  or- 
dered his  forces  to  meet  at  "Portns  Itins,  fromwliich 
port  he  had  found  that  there  was  the  most  conve- 
nient passage  to  Britannia, — about  30,000  passus." 
In  his  first  expedition,  n.  c.  55,  he  says  that  he 
marched,  with  all  bis  forcee,  into  the  oountiy  of  the 
Morini,  because  the  passage  from  that  coast  to  Bri- 
tannia was  the  shortest  (£.  <?.  iv.  21)  ;  but  be  does 
not  name  the  port  from  which  he  saU»l  in  his  first 
expedition  ;  and  this  is  an  omission  which  a  man 
can  easily  understand  who  has  formed  a  correct  no- 
tion of  the  Commentaries.  It  seems  a  plain  conclu- 
sion, from  Caesar's  words  (v.  2)  that  he  sailed  from 
the  Itius  on  his  first  expedition  ;  for  he  marched 
into  the  country  of  the  Morini,  in  order  to  make  the 
shortest  passage  (iv.  21)  ;  and  he  made  a  good  pas- 
sage (iv.  23).  In  the  fifth  book  he  gives  the  distance 
from  the  Itius  to  the  British  coast,  but  not  in  the 
fourth  book  ;  and  we  conclude  that  he  ascertained 
this  distance  in  his  first  voyage.  Drumonn  (fie- 
tchichte  Boms,  vol  iiL  p.  294)  thinks  that  the  pas- 
sage in  the  fifth  book  rather  proves  that  Caesar  did 
not  sail  fhnn  Itius  on  bis  first  voyage.  We  must  ac- 
cordingly suppose  that,  having  had  a  good  passage 
on  his  first  voyage  to  Britannia,  and  back  to  the 
place  from  which  he  had  sailed,  he  chose  to  try  a 
different  passage  the  second  time,  which  passage  he 
had  learned  (cognoverat)  to  be  the  most  convenient 
(commodissimtun).  Yet  be  binded  at  the  same  place 
in  Britannia  in  both  his  voyages  (v.  8)  ;  and  he  had 
ascertained  (cognoverat)  in  the  first  voyage,  as  he 
says,  that  this  was  the  best  landing-place.  So  Dm- 
mann,  in  his  way,  may  prove,  if  he  likes,  that  Caesar 
did  not  land  at  the  same  place  in  both  voyages. 

The  name  Itius  gives  some  reason  for  supposing 
that  Partus  Itios  was  near  the  Fromontorimn  Itium ; 
and  the  opinion  now  generally  accepted  is,  that  Portus 
Itius  is  Wiieaat  or  Wiitand,  a  few  miles  east  of  Cap 
Grimez.  The  critics  have  fixed  Portns  Itius  at  va- 
rious places ;  but  not  one  of  these  guesses,  and  they 
are  all  guesses,  is  worth  notice,  except  the  guess  that 
Itius  is  Getorincum  or  Boulogne.  But  the  name 
Gesoriacum  is  not  Itius,  which  is  one  objection  to 
the  supposition.  The  only  argument  in  favour  of 
Boulogne  is,  that  it  was  the  usual  place  from  which 
the  Bsmans  sailed  for  Britannia  after  the  time  of 
Clandins,  and  that  it  is  in  the  country  of  the  Mo- 
rini. Gesoriacum  was  the  best  spot  that  the  Bomans 
could  choose  for  a  regular  place  of  embarkation,  for 
it  is  adapted  to  be  the  site  of  a  town  and  a  fortified 
place,  and  has  a  small  river.  Accoidingly  it  became 
the  chief  Boman  positim  on  this  part  of  the  French 
coast.  [Gesokiacum.] 

The  distance  of  Portns  Itius  from  the  nearest  port 
of  Britannia,  30  M.  P.,  is  too  much.  It  seems  to  be 
a  just  conclusion,  that  Caesar  estimated  the  distance 
from  his  own  experience,  and  therefore  that  he  esti- 
noated  it  either  to  the  cUfis  about  the  South  Foreland, 
where  he  anchored,  or  to  the  place  seven  or  eight 
miles  (for  the  MSS.  of  Caesar  vary  here)  fiirther 
along  the  coast,  where  he  landed.  It  is  certain  that 
he  first  approached  the  British  coast  under  the  high 
chalk  clifib  between  Folkestone  and  WalmtT.  It  is 
a  disputed  point  whether  he  went  from  his  anchorage 
under  the  cliffs  northwards  to  Deal,  or  southward  to 
Sandgate  or  Hgihe.  This  matter  does  not  affect  the 
position  of  Itius,  and  it  is  not  discussed  here ;  but 
the  writer  maintains  that  Caesar  landed  on  the  beach 
at  i^eol.  There  are  difficulties  in  this  question,  which 
the  reader  may  examine  by  referring  to  the  autho- 
rities mentioned  at  the  end  of  this  article.    The  pes' 
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(age  in  the  fifth  book  (t.  8),  in  vhich  Caesar  describes 
hU  second  yojugB,  shows  very  clearly  where  he  landed. 
He  sailed  from  Portus  Itios,  on  his  second  expedition, 
at  sunset,  with  a  wind  abont  SW.  by  W. ;  about  mid- 
night the  wind  failed  him,  he  conid  not  keep  his 
course,  and,  being  carried  too  far  by  the  tide,  at  day- 
break, when  he  looked  aboat  him,  he  saw  Britannia 
on  bis  left  hand  behind  him.  Taking  advantage  of 
the  change  of  the  tide,  he  need  his  oars  to  reach 
"that  part  of  the  isUnd  where  he  had  foand  in  the 
prerions  summer  that  there  was  the  best  landing." 
Be  had  been  carried  a  few  miles  past  the  Cantium 
Promontorium,  or  North  Foreland  but  not  ont  of 
light,  and  he  conld  easily  find  his  way  to  the  beach 
at  DtaU  There  are  many  argnmenta  to  show  that 
i>ea/  was  Caesar's  landing-place,  as  it  was  for  the 
Komans  under  the  empire,  who  built  near  it  the  strong 
pUce  of  Ratnpiae  (^Ridiborough),  on  the  Stottr,  near 
Saadtcich, 

D'Anville  makes  ont  Caesar's  distance  of  30  M.P. 
thus.  He  reckons  22  or  24  M.P.,  St  most,  from 
Portns  Itios  to  the  English  cliffs,  and  8  miles 
from  his  anchorage  under  the  clifi  to  his  landing- 
place  make  up  30.  Perhaps  Caesar  means  to 
estimate  the  whole  distance  that  he  sailed  to  his  land- 
ing place  ;  and  if  this  is  so,  his  estimate  of  "  about 
SO  Roman  miles"  is  not  far  from  the  truth,  and  quite 
as  near  as  we  can  expect.  Stiabo  (p.  199)  makes 
the  distance  320  stadia,  or  only  300,  according  to  a 
note  of  Enstathius  on  Dionysins  Periegetes  (t.  566), 
who  either  fonnd  300  in  his  copy  of  Stnbo,  or  made 
a  mistake  about  the  number;  for  he  derived  his  in- 
formation aboat  Caesar's  passage  only  from  Strabo. 
It  may  be  observed  here  that  Stiabo  mentions  two 
expeditions  of  Caesar,  and  only  one  port  of  embark- 
ation, the  Itios.  He  understood  Caesar  in  the  same 
way  as  all  people  will  do  who  can  draw  a  conclusion 
from  premises.  But  even  300  stadia  is  too  great  a 
distance  from  Wiuant  to  the  British  coast,  if  we 
reckon  8  stadia  to  the  Roman  mile  ;  but  there  is 
good  reason,  as  D'Anville  says,  for  making  10  stadia 
to  the  mile  here  Pliny  gives  the  distance  from 
Boulogne  to  Britamua,  that  is,  we  mnst  assume,  to 
the  usual  landing  place,  Rutupiae,  at  50  M.P.,  which 
is  too  much  ;  but  it  seems  to  be  some  evidence  that 
he  could  not  suppose  Boulogne  to  be  Caesar's  place  of 
embarkation. 

Caesar  mentions  another  port  near  Itins.  He  calls 
it  the  Ulterior  Portus  (iv.  22,  23,  28),  or  Superior, 
and  it  was  8  M.P.  from  Itius.  We  might  assume 
from  the  term  Ulterior,  which  has  reference  to  Itius, 
that  this  port  was  further  to  the  north  and  east  than 
Itius ;  and  this  is  proved  by  what  he  says  of  the 
wind.  For  the  wind  which  carried  him  to  Britannia 
on  his  firat  expedition,  his  direct  course  being  nearly 
north,  prevented  the  ships  at  the  Ulterior  Portus  from 
coming  to  the  place  where  Caesar  embarked  (iv.  23). 
The  Ulterior,  or  Superior,  Portus  is  between  Wutant 
and  Calait,  and  may  be  Sangatte.  Calaii  is  too  far 
off.  When  Caesar  was  returning  from  his  first  expe- 
dition (iv.  36,  37)  two  transport  ships  conld  not 
make  the  same  portus — the  Itius  and  the  Ulterior  or 
Superior — that  the  rest  of  the  ships  did,  but  were 
carried  a  little  lower  down  (panlo  infra),  that  is, 
farther  sonth,  which  we  know  to  be  Caesar's  mean- 
ing by  comparing  this  with  another  passage  (iv. 
28).  Caesar  does  not  say  that  these  two  ships 
landed  at  a  "portus,"  as  Ukert  supposes  QGallien, 
p.  554),  who  makes  a  port  onknonn  to  Caesar,  and 
gives  it  the  name  "  Inferior." 

Da  Cange,  Camden,  and  others,  correctly  took 
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Fortni  Itins  to  be  WUeand.    Besides  the  i«sam- 
blance  of  name,  Dn  Cange  and  Gibeon  have  shown 
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A.  A.  Strait  qf  Dover,  or  Pat  de  Calait.  I.  Portiu 
Itlm  ( H'ittonl).  3.  Ilium  Pr.  (Cap.  Grinm).  3.  Oe- 
lorlacum,  aftervardi  Bononia  ibouiogtu).  4.  Carats. 
5.  Sandfale.  6.  Fortui  DuhrU  (Dmrr).  1.  Ratut>iie 
{Xickbarovgh).  S.  Rlrer  Stour. '  9.  Canllum  Pr.  {Nortk 
Forelani).    10.  Regulblum  iHectUtcr). 

that  of  two  middle  age  Latin  writers  who  mention 
the  passage  of  Alfred,  brother  of  St.  Edward,  into 
England,  one  calls  Wutant  Portus  Iccius,  and  the 
other  Portus  \\Tsanti.  D'Anville  conjectures  that 
Wistant  means  "  white  sand,"  and  accordingly  the 
promontory  Itium  would  be  the  White,  a  very  good 
name  for  it  But  the  word  "  white,"  and  its  various 
forms,  is  Teutonic,  and  not  a  Celtic  word,  so  far  as  the 
vrriter  knows ;  and  the  word  "  Itius"  existed  in  Cae- 
sar's time  on  the  coast  of  the  Morini,  a  Celtic  people, 
where  we  do  not  expect  to  see  a  Teutonic  name. 

Wimant  was  known  to  the  Romans,  for  there  are 
traces  of  a  road  from  it  to  Taruenna  {TherouawK). 
It  is  no  port  now,  and  never  was  a  port  in  the  modem 
sense,  but  it  was  very  well  salted  for  Caesar  to  drair 
his  ships  up  on  the  beach,  as  he  did  when  be  landed 
in  England  ;  for  Wiitant  is  a  wide,  sheltered,  sandjr 
bay.  Froissart  speaks  of  Wittant  as  a  large  town 
in  1346. 

A  great  deal  has  been  written  abont  Caesar's  vojr* 
sges.  The  firat  and  the  best  attempt  to  explain  it, 
thongh  it  is  not  free  from  some  mistakes,  is  Dr.  Hal- 
ley's,  of  which  an  exposition  is  given  in  the  Chusical 
Museum,  No.  xiii.,  by  G  Long.  D'Anville,  with  his 
usual  judgment,  saw  that  Itins  most  be  Wiuant,  bat 
he  supposed  that  Caesar  landed  at  St/the,  south  of 
Dover.  Walckenser  (  Geog.  dee  Gaulet,  vol.  i.  pp.  448, 
452)  has  some  remarks  on  Itins,  which  he  takes  to 
be  Wutant;  and  there  are  remarks  on  Portus  Itios 
in  the  Gentleman's  Magazme  for  September,  1846,  by 
H.  L.  Long,  Esq.  Perhaps  the  latest  examination  of 
the  matter  is  in  G.  Long's  edition  of  Caesar,  Note  on 
Caaar't  Brituh  Expeditiotu,  pp.  248 — 257.  What 
the  later  German  geographers  and  critics,  Ukert  and 
others,  have  said  of  these  voyages  is  of  no  value  at 
all.  [6.  L.] 
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rrOH  «r  ITOWJS  CIT•»«,Ho^LJ^Tc»l'oJ,St^ab.), 
•  town  «f  Phtfaiotis  in  Thesnly,  called  by  Homer 
"  mother  of  flocks "  (_IL  ii.  696),  was  situated  60 
•tadia  &xim  Atns,  upon  the  rirer  Coarins  or  Coralins, 
and  aboTo  the  Crocian  plain.  (Strab.  is.  p.  435.) 
Leake  aappoaes  the  Kkolo  to  be  the  Coarios,  and 
placee  Itomia  near  the  spot  where  the  lirer  issues 
from  tfae  moantains  ;  and  as,  in  that  case,  Iton  poe- 
leand  a  portioo  of  the  pastoral  highlands  of  Othrys, 
tkeepidiet  "  mother  of  flocks  "  appears  to  have  been 
-vail  adapted  to  it.  (Leake,  Northern  Greece,  Tol. 
IT.  pp.  354,  357.)  Itcn  had  a  celebrated  temple  of 
AdMoa,  wbon  mnhip,  under  the  name  of  the 
bomui  Athena,  was  carried  by  the  Boeotians,  when 
thc7  were  expelled  from  Theualy,  into  the  country 
Banxd  after  them.  (Stiab.  L  e.;  Steph.  B.  s.  r.; 
ApoUod.  ii.  7.  §  7.;  AppoUon.  L  6S1,  with  Schol.; 
Callim.  Hgam.  m  Cer.  74.;  Pans.  i.  13.  §  8,  iii.  9. 
§  13,  ix.  34.  §  1,  X.  1.  §  10  ;  Plut  Pgrrk.  26.) 

ITO'NE  ClT^m)),  a  town  in  Lydia  of  unknown 
BtCL    (Dionys.  Per.  465 ;  Steph.  B.  #. «.)    [L.  S.] 

ITUCCI  (Plin.  iiL  1.  s.  3),  or  ITUCI  (Coins; 
ItWh,  Appian,  iTup.  66, 68),  a  city  fai  the  W.  of 
Hispania  ^tica.  Voder  the  Ronians,  it  was  a 
ealamia  iTTT—tr.  with  the  surname  Virtus  Juua, 
and  it  bekoged  to  the  conrentns  of  Hispalis.  Its 
probable  site,  in  the  opinion  of  Ukert,  was  between 
Itvioi  and  E^tjo,  near  VaUnmtla.  (Ukert,  toL 
a.  pC  1.  PL  369 ;  Coins,  tf.  Florez,  ifeti.  <fe  Etp. 
ToL  ii.  p.  487;  Uioonet,  ToL  i.  p.  18,  Suppl.  vol.  L 
p.8S;Sestim,p.63;£ckbeI,Tol.i.p.24.)  [PS.] 
ITDKA,  m  Britain,  mentioQed  by  Ptolemy  (ii.  3. 
§  !)  as  an  aestnary  immediately  to  the  north  of  the 
iloricambt  aestnacy  =-  Mortcambe  Bay.  This 
idcDtiSes  it  with  the  Sotiay  Firtk.     [K.  G.  L.] 

ITUSAEA  ClrMfMUa),  a  district  in  the  N£.  of 
Palestine  (Stiab.  xri.  pi  755 ;  Plin.  T.  19),  which, 
with  Tracbooitii,  belonged  to  the  tetrarcby  of  Philip. 
(&.  Luke,  iii,  I ;  comp.  Joseph.  AtU.  xt.  10.  §  1.) 
The  Bsme  is  so  looedy  applied  by  the  ancient  writers 
that  it  is  difficult  to  fix  its  boundaries  with  precision, 
hot  it  may  be  said  roughly  to  be  trarersed  by  a  line 
drawn  ftan  the  Lake  of  Tiberias  to  Damascus.  It 
was  a  moontainons  district,  and  full  of  caverns 
(Strah  <Le.) :  the  inhabitants,  a  wild  race  (Ck.PIiU.\\. 
S4),  Ground  by  the  natural  features  of  the  country, 
wen  in  the  habit  of  robbing  the  traders  from  Da- 
mMcos  (Siiab.  xvi.  p.  756),  and  were  famed  as 
arcbeia.  (Virg.  Ceor^.  iL  448  ;  Lncan.vii.  230, 514.) 
At  ao  early  period  it  was  occupied  by  the  tribe  of 
Jctor  ( 1  Ckra*.  r.  1 9 ;  Irovpoibi,  LXX.),  whose  name 
is  coonected  with  that  of  Jetnr,  a  son  of  Ishmael. 
(1  Chr<m.  L  31.)  The  Ituraeans — either  the  de- 
scendants of  the  original  possessor,  or,  as  is  more 
probable,  of  new  comers,  who  bad  occupied  this 
(Bstriet  after  the  exile,  and  assumed  the  original  name 
— wen  eventually  subdued  by  king  Aristobulns,  B.a 
100.  who  compelled  them  to  be  circumcised,  and 
iacarpacated  I  hem  m  his  dominions.  (Joseph,  .int 
1?"  II.  §  3.)  The  mountain  district  was  in  the 
hand*  of  Ptdanaens,  tetrarch  of  Cbalcis  (Strab.  xvL 
p.  753);  but  wbui  Pompdus  came  into  Syria,  Ituraea 
VM  called  to  the  Bomans  (Appian.  Mithr.  106), 
though  probably  it  retained  a  certain  amount  of 
iude^ndence  under  native  vassal  princes :  M.  An- 
tonios  imposed  a  heavy  tribute  upon  it.  (Appian, 
B.  C.  V.  7.)  Finally,  under  Ckiudius,  it  became 
part  of  the  province  of  Syria.  (Tac.  Atm.  xii.  23 ; 
Oicn  Cs«.  lix.  12.)  The  district  El-Ljed&r,  to  the 
E.  of  Uermon  {B^ibd-eih-Scheikh),  and  lying  W.  of 
the  Ua-lj  rood,  which    according  to  Burckhanlt 
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{Trae.  p.  286)  now  contains  only  twenty  inhabited 
villages,  comprehended  the  whde  or  the  greater 
part  of  ancient  Ituntea.  (MUnter,  dt  Reb.  Ituraeor. 
Havn.  1824  ;  comp.  Winer,  Realaorterbuch,  i.  v. ; 
Bitter,  £rjlamde,  vol.  xv.  pt.  ii.  pp.  354 — 357, 
899.)  rE.B.J.] 

ITURISSA.    [ToBMSA.] 

ITYCA.    [iTDCd.] 

ITYS,  in  Britain,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (ii.  3. 
§  1)  as  a  river  lying  north  of  the  Epidisn  prumon- 
toiy  (Afutf  of  Cantjire),  with  the  river  Longus  be- 
tween. As  this  latter= I/OcA  Liiahe,  the  Ityi  is 
probably  the  Saiuad  of  Sleat,  between  the  Itte  </ 
Sh/e  and  the  mainlsnd.  In  the  Uonnmenta  Bri* 
tannica  we  have  Loth  Torridon,  Loch  Dutch,  Loch 
£«■  [B.  G.  L.] 

JUDAEA.    [Palabstdja.]  • 

JUDAH.    rPAi.AEsnHA.1 

IVERNIA.   [Ikkne.]. 

IVERNIS  Qloufpris),  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (ii.2. 
§  10)as  one  c^theniimi  towns  of  Ireland,  the  others 
being  Bhigia,  Rhaeba,  Laberus,  Macolicum,  another 
Bhaeba,  Dunum.  Of  these,  Dunum  has  been  identified 
with  Doum,  and  Macolicum  with  iloMow,  on  the 
strength  of  the  names.  Laberus,  on  similar  but  less 
satisfactory  ground,  =Kil'&itr  in  West  Heath. 
Ivemus  is  identified  by  O'Connor  with  Dtm-keron, 
on  the  Kenmare  river;  but  the  grounds  on  which 
this  has  been  done  are  unstated.  fB.  G.  L.] 

IVIA  or  JITVLA.    [Gaujikcia.] 

JULLA  CONSTANTLY.    [OaaET.] 

JULIA  FIDENTIA.    [Qua.] 

JULIA  JOZA  ('lovAla  lifCa),  a  city  on  the  coast 
of  Hispania  Baetica,  between  Gades  and  Belon, 
colonized  by  a  popuktion  of  Bomans  mixed  with  the 
removed  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Zelis,  near  Tingis, 
on  the  Libyan  shore  of  the  Straits.  Thus  far  Stnbo 
(iii.  p.  140) :  later  writers  speak  of  a  place  named 
Julia  Tramsddcta,  or  simply  Tbaksdecta  ('lov- 
AXa  TpQamtovKTCL,  Ptol.  iL  4.  §  6  ;  Marcian.  Herael. 
p.  39 ;  Ge<^.  Bav.),  £.  of  Hellaria;  and  coins  are 
extant  with  the  epigraph  juua  tkaducta  (Florez, 
Med.  d»Eep.y<A.  ii.  p.  596,  Etp.  S.  voLx.  p.  50; 
Mionnet,  vol.  i.  p.  26,  Suppl.  vol.  i.  pp.  19,  45 ; 
Sestini,  Med.  lep.  p.  90  ;  Num.  Gotb. ;  Eckbel. 
vol.  i.  pp^  29 — 31).  Mela  does  not  mention  the 
place  by  either  of  these  names ;  but,  after  speaking 
of  Carteia,  he  kdds  the  following  remarkable  words: 
et  qium  tramvecti  ex  Africa  Phoenicee  habUani, 
atque  wide  not  ttamu,  Tmgentera.  (Mela,  ii.  6.) 
It  can  hardly  be  donbted  that  all  these  statement* 
refer  to  the  same  place ;  nay,  the  very  names  are 
identical,  TraM»ducia  being  only  the  Latin  trans- 
lation of  the  word  Jota  (from  ny,  egretnu  ei() 
used  by  the  Phoenician  inhabitants  to  describe  the 
origin  of  the  city.  Its  site  must  have  been  at  or 
near  Tarifa,  in  the  middle  of  the  European  shore  of 
the  Straits,  and  on  the  S.-mo9t  point  of  the  pen- 
insuhu  (Uirn.  de  tAcad.  da  Inter,  p.  103 ;  PhOot. 
Tram.  xxx.  p.  919  ;  Mentelle,  Geog.  Comp.  Etp. 
Anc  f.  229 ;  Ukert,  ii.  1.  p.  344.)  [P.  S.] 

.nJLLA  LIBYCA.    [Cebbktam.] 

JULLAl  MYRTIUS.    [Myrtilm.] 

JULLABOMULA.    [Hispaus.] 

JULLA  TRANSDUCTA.    [Jui-ia  Joza.1 

JllLIA  VICTRIX.    [Tahuaco.] 

JULIACUM,  a  town  in  Gallia  Belgica.  In  the 
Antonine  Itin.  a  road  runs  from  Castellum  (CoweQ 
through  T'on^em  to  Jnliacnm,  and  thence  to  Co- 
Ionia  XColoffne).  Jnliacom  is  18  league*  from  Co- 
Ionia.    Another  road  runs  from  Colonia  Tiajana  to 
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Juliacam,  and  £rom  JnUacom  throogh  Tiberiacnm 
to  Cologne.  On  this  nnd  also  Jaliacnm  is  placed 
18  leagues  from  Cohgne.  Joliacum  is  Jaltert,  or 
JuUeh,  as  the  Qemuois  call  it,  on  the  river  Roer,  on 
the  carriage  toad  from  Cologne  to  Aix-ta-Chapelle. 

The  first  part  of  the  Tord  seems  to  be  the  Roman 
name  Joli-,  which  is  rendered  more  probable  by 
finding  between  Jnliacom  nnd  Colonia  a  place  Ti- 
beriacom  (Bercietm  or  Bergkai).  Aam  is  a 
common  ending  of  the  names  of  towns  in  North 
Gallia.  [0.  L.] 

JULIAXCPOLIS  ClouAieo-oAroAii),  a  town  in 
lijdia  which  is  not  mentioned  nnUl  the  time  of 
lUerodes  (p.  670),  according  to  whom  it  was  situ- 
ated close  to  Maeonia,  and  mnst  be  looked  for  in 
the  southern  parts  of  Mount  Tmolns,  between  Phila- 
delphia and  Tralles."(Comp.  Plln.  t.  29.)  [L.  &] 

JULIAS.    [Bbthsaida.] 

JULIO'BONA  ('lovXiMora),  a  town  in  Gallia 
Belgica,  is  the  city  of  the  Oaleti,or  Caleitae  as  Pto- 
lemy writes  the  name  (ii.  8.  §  5),  who  occupied  the 
Pm/t  da  Caux.  [Caleti.]  The  place  is  Luldxme, 
on  the  little  river  Bolbec,  near  the  north  bank  of  the 
Seine,  between  Havre  and  Caudebec,  in  the  present 
department  of  Seine  In/irieute.  The  Itins.  show 
several  ix>ads  from  Joliobona;  one  to  Botomsgus 
{Rouen),  tbrongh  Breviodurum ;  and  another  tlvoogh 
Breviodomm  to  Moviomagos  {Litieux),  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Seine.  The  road  from  Jiiliobona  to  the 
west  terminated  at  Cirocotinnm.  [Carocotikdm.] 
The  place  has  the  name  Juliabona  in  the  Latin 
middle  age  writings.  It  was  a  &vonrite  residence 
of  the  dukes  of  Normandie,  and  William,  named  the 
Conqueror,  had  a  castle  here,  where  he  often  resided. 

The  name  Juliobona  is  one  of  many  examples  of 
a  word  formed  by  a  Boman  prefix  (Julio)  and  a 
Celtic  termination  (Bona),  like  Augu&tobona,  Julio- 
magus.  The  word  Divona  or  Bibona  [DnroNA]  has 
the  same  termination.  It  appears  from  a  middle  age 
Latin  writer,  cited  by  D'Anville  (Notice,  ^.,  Julio- 
bona), that  the  place  was  then  called  lUebona,  from 
which  the  modem  name  LiUebonne  has  come  by 
prefixing  the  article;  as  the  river  Oltis  in  the  south 
of  France  has  become  L'Olt,  and  Lot. 

The  name  Juliobona,  the  traces  of  the  old  roads, 
and  the  remains  discovered  on  the  site  of  Lillebonne 
prove  it  to  have  been  a  Boman  town.  A  Roman 
theatre,  tombs,  medals,  and  antiquities,  have  been 
discovered.  [G.  L.] 

JULIOBRI'OA  (louXuigpiTa),  the  chief  city  of 
the  Cantabri,  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  belonging 
to  the  conventus  of  Clunia,  stood  near  the  sources  of 
the  Ebro,  on  the  eminence  of  Setortillo,  S.  of  Jiey- 
flosa.  Five  stones  still  mark  the  bonnds  which 
divided  its  territory  from  that  of  Legio  IV.  It  had 
its  port,  named  Portus  Victoriae  Juliobrigensinm, 
at  SanUmna.  (Plin.  iii.  3.  a.  4,  iv.  3D.  s.  34  ;  Ftol. 
ii.  6.  §  51 ;  Inscr.  ap.  Gruter,  p.  354 ;  Morales, 
Antig.  p.  68 ;  Florez,  Kip.  S.  vol.  vi.  p.  4 1 7 ;  Cantabr. 
p.  64  :  Ukert,  vol.  u.  pL  1.  p.  443.)  [P.  S.] 

JULIOIIAGUS  ('louXui/uryas),  a  town  of  the 
Andecavi,  in  Gallia  Lugdnnensis,  and  their  capital. 
(Ptol,  ii.  8.  §  8.)  It  is  named  Jnliomagus  in  the 
Table,  and  marked  as  a  capital.  It  is  now  Angers. 
[Andecavi.]  [G.  L.] 

JULIO'POLIS.     [GoRDitrai  and  Tarsus.] 

JULIO'POLIS  AEGYPTL  Pliny  (vi.  23.  s.  26) 
alone  among  ancient  geographers  mentions  this  place 
Kmoog  the  towns  of  Lower  Aegypt.  From  the  silence 
of  his  predecessors,  and  from  the  name  itself,  we 
aaj  reasonably  infer  its.recent  origin.    According 
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to  Ph'ny,  Jnliopolis  stood  about  20  miks  distant 
from  Alezandreia,  upon  the  banks  of  the  canal  which 
connected  that  city  with  the  Canc^o  arm  of  the 
Nile.  Some  geographers  suppose  JiUiopolis  to  have 
been  no  other  than  Nioopolis,  or  the  Ci^  of  Victory, 
founded  by  Augustus  Caesar  in  b.  o.  29,  partly  to 
commenvxate  his  reductioa  of  Aegypt  to  a  Roman 
province,  and  partly  to  punish  the  Alexandrians  ior 
their  adherence  to  Cleopatra  and  M.  Antonius, 
Hannert,  on  the  oontrary  (z.  i.  p.  626),  believes 
Jnliopolis  to  have  been  merely  that  suburb  of  Alex- 
andreia  which  Strabo  (xvii.  p.  795)  calls  Elensis. 
At  this  place  the  Nile-boats,  prooeeduig  up  the  rivar, 
took  in  cargoes  and  passengers.  [W.  B.  D.3 

lUXIS.    [Ckos.] 

JU'LIUM  OA'SmCUHCIo'Xioi'  KVucor.Ptol: 
Zuglio),  a  town  of  the  Cami,  situated  at  the  fiiot  of 
the  Julian  Alps,  which,  fiom  its  name,  would  seem 
to  have  been  a  Boman  colony  founded  either  by 
Julius  Caesar,  or  in  his  hononr  by  Augustus.  If 
Paulus  Diaconns  is  correct  in  asoibing  the  foun- 
dation of  Forum  Julii  to  the  dictator  himself  (P. 
Diac.  Bitt.  Lang.  iL  14),  there  is  little  doubt  that 
Julium  Camicum  dates  ih)m  the  same  period :  but 
we  have  no  account  of  its  foundation.  Ptolemy  in 
one  place  distinctly  describes  it  as  in  Noricum 
(viii.  7.  §  4),  in  another  more  cnrectly  as  situated 
on  the  fioDtiers  of  Noricum  and  Italy  (itrra^l)  t^t 
'IroAfu  Kot  NcffiutaS,  ii.  13.  §  4).  But  Pliny  ex- 
pressly includes  it  in  the  temtoiy  of  the  Cami  and 
the  tenth  region  of  Italy  ("  Jnlienses  Camoram,*  iii. 
19.  s.  23),  imd  its  poeitian  on  the  S.  side  of  the  Alps 
clearly  entitles  it  to  be  considered  in  Italy.  Its 
position  is  correctly  indicated  by  the  Itinerary  of 
Antoninus  (p.  219),  which  jdaces  it  60  M.  P.,  from 
Aquileia,  on  the  road  leading  nearly  due  N.  frxmi 
that  city  over  the  Julian  Alps.  The  first  stage  on 
this  road,  "  Ad  Trioesimnm,"  still  retains  the  name 
of  Trigetimo,  and  the  site  of  Julium  Camicnm  is 
marked  by  the  village  of  Zuglio  (when  some  Roman 
remains  have  been  discovered),  in  a  side  valley  open- 
ing into  that  of  the  Tagliamento,  about  4  miles  above 
Tolmezno.  The  pass  from  thence  over  the  Monte 
di  Sta.  Croce  into  the  valley  of  the  Gail,  now  prac- 
ticable only  for  mules,  follows  the  line  of  the  ancient 
Roman  rmd,  given  in  the  Itinerary,  and  therefore 
pn^bly  a  frequented  pass  under  the  Romans 
[Alpes,  p.  110,  No.  7j;  but  the  inscription  on 
the  fiuth  of  whidi  the  construction  of  this  road  has 
been  ascribed  to  Julius  Caesar  is  a  palpable  forgery. 
(Cluvcr.  ItaL  p.  200.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

JUNCABIA,   JUNCABIDS   CAMPU&     [In- 

DIQETES.] 

JUNONIA  INSULA.  [Fobtoicatab  lira.] 
JURA.  [HELTxm  ;  Galua,  p.  951.] 
JURCAE  ("IvpKoi),  mentioned  by  Herodotus 
(!v.  22)  as  lying  contiguous  to  the  Thyssagetae, 
who  lay  beyond  the  Budini,  who  lay  beyond  the 
Sauromatae  of  the  Palus  Maeotis  and  Lower  Tanals. 
Their  country  was  well-wooded.  They  were  hunters, 
and  had  horses.  This  points  to  some  portion  of 
the  lower  Uralian  range.  They  were  probably 
tribes  of  the  Ugrian  stock,  akin  to  the  present 
ifordttine,  Teherimitt,  Tehueathet,  of  which  they 
were  the  moet  southern  portion.  The  reason  for 
for  this  lies  in  the  probability  of  the  name  being  a 
derivative  from  the  root  -hr-  (as  in  Ukraine  and 
Carin-thia) =border,  or  boundary,  some  form  of 
which  gave  the  Slavonic  population  their  equivalent 
to  the  Germanic  name  ifarcomanm  =  March- 
men.  [B.  G.  L.] 
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JUSTINIANA. 

JUSTIKIA'KA.  [Cakthaoo  :  Hadbcxetdh .] 
JUSTINIA'NA  PRIMA.  [Scupi.] 
JUSTINLAKCPOLIS.  1.  A  citj  in  Epeiras, 
famwrly  called  Hadrianopolis.  [nADBlASOPOLis.] 
2.  The  bter  name  of  Hadnunetnm  in  Africa. 
[Hadbdmetoic.] 

.JUTHUNGI  Ctoieovyyi)<  •  German  tribe 
dwelSng  on  the  bonks  of  the  Danube.  They  are 
dncribnl  hj  some  ancient  writers  as  a  part  of  the 
Alemanni  (Amm.  Hare  xvii.  6);  bnt  thqr  belonged 
mm  probttblj  to  the  Gothic  race  :  eren  their  name 
xems  to  be  only  another  form  for  Gothi  or  Gothones. 
(Ambros.  Bpitt  20.)  Dexippns,  from  whom  we 
leara  moet  about  their  histoty,  calls  them  a  Scythian 
tribe,  winch,  howerer,  dearly  means  that  they  were 
Goths. 

Ib  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Anrelian  the  Jnthnngi 
invaded  Italy,  and,  being  defeated,  they  sued  for 
peace,  bnt  were  obliged  to  retnm  withont  having 
effected  their  parpose  :  afterwards  they  made  prepa- 
rations for  another  inTssion.  (Dexip.  pp.  11, 12, 18, 
19,  21,  ed.  Siebnhr  and  Bekker.)  In  these  wars, 
however,  they  never  appeared  alone,  but  always  in 
conjnnction  with  othera,  either  Alemannians,  Snevi, 
or  Goths.  (See  Eisenschmidt,  de  Origme  Ottro- 
gtUurwn  tt  Vingothorum,  p.  26;  Latham,  Tacit, 
(rerm..  EfMleg.  p.  exiii.)  [L.  S.] 

JUTTAH  ClT«tr,  LXX.),  a  town  of  Jodah  {Joth. 
XT,  55),  appropriated  to  the  priests ;  according  to 
Esaebros  (^OwmuuL  t.  v.  Irmcfr)  it  was  18  M.  P. 
{ran  Elentheropolis.  Beland  {Palaest  p.  870) 
■opposes  thb  to  have  been  the  residence  of  Zacharias 
and  Elizabeth,  and  the  birthplace  of  John  the 
Baptist, — the  t^\ii  loiiSa  of  Lvke,  i.  39,  being  so 
written,  by  a  corruption  or  from  a  softer  pronun- 
cistiao,  instead  of  wi\it  lolSra,  The  modem  Tutta, 
00  the  site  of  the  old  town,  in  which  there  are  said 
to  be  indicatiau  of  old  remains,  preserves  the  ancient 
name.  (Robinscn.  Bit.  Set.  vol.  ii.  pp.  190,  195, 
628 ;  Sitter,  ErdhmJe,  Tol.  xr.  pt  i.  pp.  638,  641 ; 
Winer,  «.c.)  [E.B.J.] 

JUVAVXIM,  JDVA'VIA,  a  town  in  the  interior 
of  Noricam,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Ivams. 
It  is  the  modem  city  of  SaUmrg,  situated  in 
an  extensive  and  fertile  valley,  on  the  slope  of  a  range 
of  a  high  tnoontiun.  It  is  chiefly  known  from  in- 
icriptioas  :  one  of  which  (Orelli,  no.  496)  describes 
ibe  place  as  a  colony  planted  by  the  emperor  Hadrian ; 
bat  its  gencuneness  is  disputed.  (Orelli,  Itucript, 
rd.  i.  p.  138.)  Javaviam  was  the  bead-quarters  of 
the  fifth  cobort  of  the  first  legion  (NoHt  Imper.') 
and  the  residence  of  the  governor  of  the  province. 
At  an  earlier  period  it  seems  to  have  been  the  resi- 
dence of  the  native  kings  of  Koricnm.  In  the  second 
half  of  the  fifth  century  it  was  destroyed  by  the 
Hemli  ;  bnt  was  restored  as  early  as  the  seventh 
rentniy,  and  still  contains  many  beaatiful  remains 
of  antiquity,  especially  mosaics.  (Comp.  Orelli,  /n- 
«r^  DOS.  496,  497;  Itm.  Ant  p.  235,  where  it 
bean  the  enoneons  name  of  Jovavis  ;  Eugipp.  Vit 
S.  Sever.  13,  24,  where  it  is  called  lopia  ;  ViL  S. 
R^erH,  ap.  Basnage,  torn.  iii.  pt.  2.  p.  273  ;  Egin- 
hart,  Vit.  Caroli  M.  33 ;  Jmatia,  oder  Jfuchrichlen 
roa  /wftDKfe  der  Gegendm  tmd  Stadt  Jmxtvia, 
fahbnrg,  1784,  foL)  [L.  S.] 


KADESH(Ko»i»,LXX),«rKADESH-BARNEA, 
1  tite  on  the  SE.  «C  Palestine,  with  a  fountain,  Es-  I 
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HISHPAT  {Gen.  xir.  7,  xri.  14),  where  the  Itnelites 
encamped  with  the  intention  of  entering  the  Pro- 
mised Land  (ATton.  xxxii.  8),  and  the  point  from 
which  the  spies  were  sent.  (iVum.  xiii.  xiv,  40—49, 
xxi.  1-^3;  DeuL  i.  41 — 44 ;  comp.  Judg.  L  17.) 
The  supposition  that  the  Kadesh-Bamea,  to  which 
the  Israielites  first  came,  is  difiiirent  from  the 
Eadesh-Meribah,  which  formed  their  later  encamp- 
ment, where  the  wants  of  the  people  were  mira- 
culously supplied  from  the  smitten  rock  (JVum.  xx. 
14),  reconciles  some  difficulties.  On  the  hypothesis 
that  thero  were  two  places  of  this  name,  the  first 
Kadesh  and  its  localities  agrees  very  well  with  the 
spring  of  '.i4m  Kidit  or  KSdit,  lying  to  the  £.  of 
the  highest  part  of  Djebel  Balal,  towards  its  N. 
extremity,  about  12  miles  from  MoiUhhi  Badjar. 
(Beer-lahai-rol,  Gen.  rvi.  1 4),  and  something  like  due 
S.  from  Khaitua  (Chezil,  Jotli.  xr.  30),  which  has 
been  identified  by  Mr.  Rowlands  (Williams,  Holy 
City,  ToL  i.  App.  pp.  466—468)  with  the  rock 
struck  by  Hoses. 

The  second  Kadesh,  to  which  the  Israelites  came 
with  a  view  of  passing  through  the  land  of  Edom, 
coinddes  better  with  the  more  easterly  position  of 
'Am-el-Wabeh  which  Dr.  Robinson  {Bib.  Ret. 
ToL  ii.  pp.  382,  610,  622)  has  assigned  to  it 
(comp.  Kitto,  Scriplun  Land;  p.  82).  Ritter 
(Erdhunde,  vol.  xiv.  pp.  1077 — 1089),  who  refers 
to  the  lat»t  discoveries  in  this  district,  does  not 
determuM  whether  one  Kadesh  would  sofficimtly 
answer  all  the  conditions  required.         [E.  B.  J.] 

BlAOHONITES  (KfS/iwowi,  LXX.),  a  nation  of 
Canaan  at  the  time  that  Abraham  sojourned  in  the 
land  {Gtn.  xr.  19).  The  name  Bem-Kedtm,  "  chil- 
dren of  the  East "  {Judg.  vi  3 ;  comp.  Tim.  xi.  14), 
was  probably  not  distinctive  of,  but  collectively  ap- 
plied to  various  peoples,  like  the  Saracens  in  the 
middle  ages,  and  the  Bednins  in  later  times.  (Ritter, 
Erdhmde,  vol.  xr.  pL  i.  p.  138.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

KAMON  (Ka^i-,  LXX.),  a  town  in  Gilead,  be- 
longing to  the  tribe  of  Hanasseh,  where  Jair  died. 
{Judget,  X.  5 ;  comp.  Joseph.  Antiq.  v.  7.  §  6.)  The 
Kamona  (Ka/iwvii)  of  Eusebios,  which  lay  6  H.  P. 
tu  the  N.  of  Legio  {Onomatt.  t.  v.),  most  have  been 
another  place  of  the  same  name;  bnt  the  dty  which 
Polybins  (r.  70)  calls  Camas  (Kaitovi),  and  which 
was  taken,  with  other  places  m  Peraea,  by  Antio- 
chus,  is  identical  with  the  town  in  Gilead.  (Reland, 
PalaesL  649;  Winer,  #. ».;  Von  Ranmer,  Palett 
p.  242 :  Ritter,  £r(ttiiiKfe,ToLrv.  p.  1026.)  [E.B.J.] 

KANAH  {Kari,  LXX>  1.  A  town  in  the  N. 
district  of  Asher.  {JotK  xix.  28.)  Dr.  Robinson 
recognises  it  in  the  large  Tillage  of  Kina,  on  the 
brow  of  the  W<uk/-'Athur,  near  Tyre. 

S.  A  rirer  which  divided  the  district  of  Manasseh 
from  that  of  Ephraim  {Joth.  xvi.  8,  xvil  9, 10)  pro- 
bably the  river  which  discharges  itself  into  the  sea 
between  Caesareia  and  Apollonia  (Arundinetis ;  comp. 
Schnltens,  VitaSatad.  pp.  191, 193),  now  the  Nalir 
Abu-Zubdra.  [E.  B.  J.] 

KAPHARABIS  {KmpapaSls),  a  fortified  place,  in 
Idnmaea,  taken,  vrith  Kaphethra,  by  Cerealis,  A.D. 
69.    (Joseph.  A  J.  iv.  9.  §  9.)  [E.B..I.] 

KEDEMOTH  (BoKct^,  LXX.),  a  ci^  in  the 
tribe  of  Reuben  {Joih.  xiii.  18),  which  gave  its 
name  to  the  wilderness  of  Kedemoth,  on  the  borders 
of  the  river  Amon,  fi\>m  whence  Hoses  tent  mes- 
sengers of  peace  to  Sibon  king  of  Heshbon  {Deut 
ii.  26.)  Its  site  has  not  been  made  onL  (Ritter, 
Erdhmde,  vol.  xv.  pt.  i.  pp.  574,  1208;  Winer, 
*.  c.)  [E.  B.  J.] 
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KEDESH(K«))ff,LZX.).  I.  AfanmoflbpliUli, 
SO  H.  P.  iirain  tjn.  (Eanb.  Otumuut  t.  v.  Ceda.) 
Its  CanaanitUh  chiefbun  wu  Rlain  at  the  eanqnest 
of  the  land  (JoA.  zii.  22);  afterwards  it  belonged 
to  the  Lerites,  and  was  one  of  the  dtics  cf  reii^ 
(Joth.  XX.  7,  xu.  32 ;  I  Chron.  Ti.  76.)  Barak  was 
bora  here  (Jvdgei,  iv.  6):  and  Tiglath-Pileser  made 
the  conquest  of  it  (2  Kmg$,  xr.  29).  It  was  the 
scene  of  the  victor;  of  Jonathan  Maocabaeos  over  the 
princes  of  Demetrius  (1  Mace.  xi.  68 — 78),  and  was 
the  birthplace  d  Tobias  (KUSit  r^t  UtipiaKflu, 
Tobit,  i.  2).  In  Joeephns,  Kiiura  (^Antiq.  iz.  11. 
§  I)  or  K/toffa  (^Antig,  xiii.  5.  §  1)  is  spoken  of  as 
the  boundary  between  Tyre  and  Galilee:  during  the 
war  it  appears  to  hare  been  hoetile  to  Galilee 
(B.J.  ii.  18.  §  I).  The  strongly  fortified  place  in 
this  district,  adled  KuSoicrirol  oy  the  same  writer 
(B.  J.  iv.  2.  §  3),  is  probably  the  same  as  Kedesh. 
A  village  on  the  hills  opposite  the  marshes  of  BuUt- 
B&m&*,  still  called  Keda,  is  identi6ed  by  Dr. 
Robinson  with  the  andent  city.  (BiU.  Ret.  vol.  iiL 
^  355.)  Keif  was  visited  in  1844  by  the  Rev. 
Eli  Smith,  who  has  a  full  account  of  it  in  HS. 
(_Biblioth.  Sacra,  vol.  iii.  p.  203.) 

2.  A  town  in  the  S.  district  of  the  tribe  of  Jodali. 
(Jo»A.  XV.  23.) 

3.  A  town  of  Issachar,  belonging  to  the  Levites. 
(I  Chron.  vi.  72;  Reland,  PalaaL  p.  668;  Winer, 
Ba>U»ch.ReclaSrt.i.v.;  VonIUumer,/>a^(.p.l29; 
Bitt<!r.£r<Uim<i!.val.xv.ppL246— 252.)    [E.B.J.J 

KEDROM,  KIDROX.    [Jerusalem.] 

KEILAH  (K<!A<i,  LXX.;  KfAAa,  Jo!>eph.  Antiq. 
vi.  13.  §  1 ;  Kii\i,  Euseb.),  a  city  in  the  tribe  of 
Jndab  (joA,  xv.  44),  8  H.  P.  from  Eleutheropolis. 
(Euseb.  OtKimatt.  t.v.)  When  the  city  was  be- 
sieged by  the  Philistines,  David  relieved  it,  but  the 
thankless  inhabitants  would  have  delivered  him  into 
the  bands  of  Saul.  (1  Sam.  xxiii.  1—13.)  It 
assisted  in  the  building  of  the  walls  of  Jerusalem 
(iVei.  iiL  17, 18);  and,  according  to  tradition,  the 
prophet  Habakkuk  was  buried  here.  (Sozomen, 
II.  E.  vii.  29 ;  Niceph.  H.  £.  xii.  48 ;  Beland,  PalaesL 
p.  698:  Winer,  BMUch.  Sealaort  :  v.;  Von  Rau- 
mer.  Paleit.  p.  207.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

KENITES  (Kimoi,  LXX.),  a  semi-nomad  tribe 
of  Miilianites,  dwelling  among  the  Amalekites.  (Gen. 
XV.  19;  iVtim.  xziv.  21;  1  Stm.  xv.  6.)  Hobab 
(Jelhro),  the  father-in-law  of  Hoses,  and  Heber,  the 
husband  of  Jael,  who  slew  Sisera  (Judg.  i.  16,  ir, 
11),  belonged  to  this  race.  The  Rechabites  are 
mentioned,  with  other  families,  as  belonging  to  the 
Keniles.  (I  CAron.  ii.  55  ;  Jer.  zxxv.  2  ;  Winer, 
t.  p.;  Ritter,  Erdhmde,  vol.  xv.  pp.  135—138; 
Ewald,  G*tch.  del  Volha  IiraeL  vol.  i.  p.  337, 
voUii.  p.31.)  [E.B.J.] 

KENIZZITES  (Kfra^cuM,  LXX.),  a  Canaanitish 
tribe.  ((?«».  XV.  19.)  Caleb,  the  son  of  Jephunneh, 
is  called  a  Kenezite  (Audi,  zzxil  12;  Joth.  ziv.  6), 
and  Otbniel,  his  younger  brother,  is  also  called  a 
sonofKenaz.  (Jiwi;.  i.  13,iii.9;  comp.  J'os&.zv.l?; 
1  Chron.  iv.  IS.)  Another  branch  of  this  race  ai« 
referred  to  the  Edomites.  ((res  xzxvL  11;  Winer, 
«.«.;  Ritter,  Erdkuade,  vol.  xv.  p.  138;  Ewald, 
Getdi.  dee  Volkei  lerael  vol.  i.  p.  338.)    [E.  B.  J.] 

KEBIOTH  (Kapi<J8,  LXX).  1.  A  town  of  the 
tribe  cl  Jndah.  (Joth.  xv.  25.)  It  was  probably 
the  birthpUce  of  the  traitor  Judas,  who  owed  hb 
surname  ('laKofuinjs')  to  this  place.  (Comp.  Winer, 
s. «.  Judat.)  Dr.  Robinson  (BSiL  Ret.  vol  iL  p.  472) 
has  suggested  that  it  may  be  represented  by  El- 
KHregetein,  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain 


KIRJATH. 

lidga  Sb  of  Hebron,  where  there  are  nia  of  rains 
visible. 

S.  A  town  of  Moab.  (Jer.  zlviii.  24, 41 ;  Amot, 
ii.  2.)  [K  B.  J.] 

KIRJATH,  a  word  signifying  in  H^rew  "town," 
or  "ci^;"  the  following  are  the  prindpal  {daces  to 
which  this  term  is  attached. 

1.  KiBjATHAm  (KifmSalu,  LXX.),  or  tha 
"  double  city,"  one  of  the  most  andent  towns  in  the 
country  £.  of  the  Jordan,  as  it  was  in  the  hands  of 
the  Emims  (Gen.  xiv.  5 ;  comp.  Ewald,  GucA.  det 
Volha  ItnuL  vol  i.  p.  308),  who  were  expelled 
from  it  by  the  Hoabitra,  (DaU.  ii.  9, 11.)  Kirja- 
thaim  was  afterwards  assigned  to  the  children  of 
Reuben  (Awn.  zxzii.  37;  Joih.  xiii.  19);  but 
during  the  ezile  the  Hoabites  recovered  this  and 
otber  towns.  (Jer.  zlviii.  1,  23;  EtekxxT.  9.) 
Eusebins  and  Jerome  (Onomatt  t.  v.  KofiaSa^') 
describe  it  as  bein^  full  of  Christians,  and  lying 
10  M.  P.  W.  of  Medeba.  Burckhardt  (Trav.  p.367) 
heard  of  ruins  called  El-Tem,  half  an  hour  W.  of 
the  site  of  Hedeba,  which  he  conjectures  to  hare 
been  this  place,  the  last  syllable  of  the  name  bdog 
retained.  This  does  not  agree  with  the  distance  in 
the  Onomastioon,  but  Jerome  is  probably  wrong  in 
identifying  the  Christian  town  with  the  andent 
Kirjathaim,  as  the  former  is  no  doubt,  from  the  data 
assigned  by  him,  the  modem  Kwregeidi,  S.  of  tlie 
W^  Zirka  Main,  and  the  latter  the  El-Teim  of 
Burckhardt,  to  the  K.  of  the  WaA/.  (Comp.  Ritter, 
Erdhmde,  vol.  xv.  pp.  1185,  1186.)  There  waa 
another  place  of  this  name  in  the  tribe  of  Naphtali. 
(1  CAron.  vi.  76.) 

2.  Kiu/atb-Akba,  the  andent  name  of  Hebnm, 
but  still  in  use  in  the  time  of  Nehemiah  (zL  25). 
[Hebbos.] 

3.  Kibjath-Baai.    [Eibjath-Jeabih.3 

4.  KiBjATH-UuzoTB,  Or  "  dty  of  streets,"  a 
town  of  Moab.  (Num.  xzii.  39.) 

5.  Xibjath-Jearik,  or  "  dty  of  forests,"  one 
of  the  four  towns  of  the  Gibeonites  (Joeh.  iz.  \7\ 
and  not  far  distant  from  Beeroth  (EUBirth').  (Etra, 
ii.  25.)  At  a  later  period  the  ark  was  brought  here 
from  Beth-Shemesh  (1  &i>n.vii.  1,2),  and  remained 
there  till  it  was  removed  to  Jerusalem  (I  Chron. 
xiii.  6).  The  place  was  rebuilt  and  inhabited  after 
the  ezile  (Etra,  L  e. ;  Neh.  vii.  29).  Josephus  (Ant. 
vi.  1.  §  4)  says  that  it  was  near  to  Beth-Shemesfa, 
and  Eusebins  and  Jerome  (Onomatt.  t.v.  Baal- 
CaratMarim')  speak  of  it,  in  their  day,  as  a  village 
9  or  10  M.  P.  from  Jerusalem,  on  the  way  to  Dies- 
polls  (Lydda).  Dr.  Robinson  (BibL  Ret.  vol  ii. 
pp.  334 — 337)  has  identified  it  with  the  present 
Kuryet-el-'Enib,  on  the  road  to  Ramleh.  Tha 
monks  have  found  the  Ahatkoth  of  Jeremiah 
(i.  I ;  oomp.  Hieron.  m  Joe ;  Onomatt.  i.  v. ;  JtmejiL, 
AnL  X.  7.  §  3),  which  is  now  represented  by  the 
modem  'An&ta  at  KHryet-el-'EnM,  bat  the  ecde- 
siastical  tradition  is  evidently  incorrect  There  was 
formerly  here  a  convent  of  the  Minorites,  with  a 
Ladn  dinrcb.  The  latter  remains  entirely  deserted, 
but  not  iu  ruins ;  and  is  <»ie  of  the  largest  and  most 
solidly  constracted  churches  in  Palestine.  (lUtter, 
Erdhmde,  vol.  xvi.  pp.  108 — 110.) 

6.  Kirjath-Sepiieb,  or  "  dty  of  the  book " 
(Joth.  XV.  15, 1 6 ;  Judg.  i.  1 1),  also  called  Kibjatii- 
SAinfAH,''dtyof palms."  (./a(A.zv.49.)  Afterwards 
it  took  the  name  of  Dedir  (AaCfp,  LXX),  a  "word* 
or  "oracle."  Debir  was  captured  by  Joehua  (r 
38),  but  being  afterwards  retaken  by  the  Canaanitcs, 
Caleb  gave  Us  danghter  Achaa  to  Othniel,  for  bi4 
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Inni7  in  esnTing  it  hj  stonn  (JoA,  xr.  16 — SO). 
It  beliKi)^  aftenrarda  to  the  priests.  (Joth.  xzi. 
15;  1  Ckron.  ri.  S8.)  Debir  is  afterwards  lost 
•af)>t  of;  bat  from  the  iodications  alirady  given,  it 
sppears  to  liare  been  near  Hebron, — but  the  site  has 
Bit  been  made  oak  There  was  a  second  Debir  in 
tiM  tribe  of  Gad.  (Josi.  ziii.  36.)  (Von  Banroer, 
Atafc  PL  188 ;  Winer,  ».  v.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

KIB-UOAB  (ri  T»xoi  T^f  HcMiSiTiSor,  LXX.), 
"thestnoghoU  of  Moab."  (/*a.xvi.),  caUed  alsoEiB- 
HiKiSKTM  and  Kib-Hebbs.  (/so.  ztL  7,11;  Jer. 
■MIL  31.)  In  the  Cbaldee  venion  and  the  Greek  of 
the  Apoerrpha,  it  appears  in  tlie  form  of  Kerakka- 
liasb,andCharaea(Xii«>aira,3Jfaoe.xiLI7).  Under 
tUs  httcr  name,  mote  or  less  compted,  it  is  men- 
tioHd  bf  Ptolemy  (XapJucuita,  t,  17.  §  6 ;  comp. 
XofaqtiSa,  Steph.  B.)  and  other  writers,  both  eccle- 
■astiral  and  ftcfnot,  down  to  the  centuries  before 
theCmsades.  (Ab<i-l-f^  Tab.Sgr.  p.  89;  Schnl- 
(aa,  /adsz  ad  Vif.  ScUad.  S.  v.)  The  Crusaders 
baai  tlie  name  extant,  and  erected  the  fortress  still 
kaowB  as  Xerak,  which,  with  that  of  ShMek,  formed 
tbe  centre  of  operations  for  the  Latins  E.  of  the 
Jordan.  liTitii  the  capture  of  theae,  after  a  long 
•icge  hj  Saladin,  A.D.  1188,  the  dominion  of  the 
l/nda  orer  this  territory  terminated.  (Wilken,  die 
Knma,  roL  ir.  ppw  244— S47.)  The  whole  of  this 
Strict  waa  nnlmawn  till  A.  D.  1806,  when  Seetzen 
(Zsdis,  UamaU.  Corr.  ZTiiL  pp.  433,  foil.)  penetrated 
as  far  as  Karak.  A  fdller  account  of  the  place  is 
pm  hf  BoTckliardt  (7Vat>.  pp.  879 — 887),  by 
vbon  it  was  next  visited  in  1813 ;  and  another 
detrnftioD  is  famished  bj  Irl)y  and  Mangles 
(rran  pp.  361 — 370),  who  followed  in  tha  same 
diraedoa  in  1818.  (R<iinson,  BM.  Rn.  ToL  ii.  pp. 
466—571 ;  Bitter,  EnOamde,  toL  zt.  pp^  916, 
IJIS.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

OSHOK.    [Caov.] 


UBANAE  AQUAE.  [Aqdae  Labahab.] 
LABEATES.  [LASBATtg  Laous.] 
LABEATIS  LACUS,  a  large  lake  of  Roman  II- 
ijricam,  situated  to  the  N.  of  Scodra,  the  chief  city  of 
the  Labkatbs  (Lir.  zUii.  31,  zliv.  31,  xIt.  26)  or 
Labeatak.  (Plin.  iii.  36.)  It  is  now  called  the  lake 
ttScmtari,  fikmons  for  the  quantity  of  fish,  especially 
uf  the  "  Cypiinna  "  bmily.  The  riven,  which  drain 
the  rocky  diatrict  of  MonU-Negro,  discharge  them- 
tdtes  into  thia  lake,  which  commnnicates  with  the 
Ma  by  the  river  Babbaxa.  (Wilkinson,  Ihlmaiia, 
vol  L  pp.  411,41.5,476.)  [E.B.J.] 

LABl'CUMorLAVl'CUM,aometimes  alao(Liv.iL 
39,  ir.  45)  LAVI'Cl,  (ri  Aa«uci!r :  Eth.  Aatacarit, 
T<bic«nin  and  Lavicanns :  La  Coimaa'),  an  ancient 
aty  of  Ladmn,  sitnated  at  the  foot  <k  the  north- 
eaitem  slope  of  the  Alban  hills,  and  distant  about 
IS  ndles  from  Borne.  Its  foundatkm  was  ascribed, 
aecording  to  a,  tradition  reported  by  Servins  (ad 
Am.  vii.  796),  to  Glaaens,  a  son  of  Minos :  and 
Vajpl  (le.)  mentions  it  among  the  cities  which 
Milt  assistance  to  king  Latinus  against  Aeneas,  so 
that  he  most  have  regarded  it  as  more  ancient  than 
the  Trojan  settlement  in  Latiimi.  But  the  cur- 
Rst  tradition,  adopted  by  Dionysios,  represented 
latiinim,  in  commoa  with  so  many  other  Latin 
dtiai,  as  s  oolouy  of  Alba.  (Dionys.  viii.  19 ; 
Dioder.  <y.  Eutb.  Arm.  p.  185.)  Whatever  was 
its  origin,  we  know  with  certainty  tBat  it  was  one 
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of  the  cities  of  the  Latin  Leagi^e,  and  as  such 
retained,  down  to  a  late  period,  the  right  of  par- 
ticipating in  the  sacrifices  m  the  Alban  Mount. 
(Dionys.  v.  61 ;  Cic.  pro  Plane.  9.)  It  first  appears 
in  history  as  taking  part  in  tbe  league  of  the  Latins 
against  Borne  ptevions  to  the  battle  of  Kegillus 
(Dionys.  I.  e.),  and  is  afterwards  mentioned  among 
the  cities  which  are  represented  as  taken  in  suo- 
cessioo  by  Coriolanus,  daring  his  campaign  against 
the  Romans.  (Liv.  iL  39 ;  Diimys.  viii.  19.)  It  is 
not  improbable  that  this  legend  represents  the  his- 
torical &ct  that  Labioum,  toge^er  with  Bola, 
Pedum,  and  other  jdaces  winch  flgnre  in  the  same 
narrative,  actually  fell  aboat  that  time  into  the 
hands  of  the  Aeqnians,  as  Satricmn,  Corudi,  and 
other  towns  further  to  the  &,  did  into  those  of  the 
Volsdans.  (Niebohr,  voL  iL  p.  259.)  Bat  daring 
the  subsequent  wars  of  the  Romans  with  the 
Aequians,  Labicum  always  appears  as  a  Latin 
city :  and  from  its  position  on  the  frontier  of  Ls- 
tium  adjoining  the  Aequians,  its  name  repeatedly 
occoTs  in  the  history  of  those  conteets.  Thns,  in 
B.  a  458,  its  territoiy  was  ravagsd  by  the  Aequian 
general  Gracchus :  and  in  418  we  find  the  Labicans 
themselves  abandoning  the  Roman  alliance,  and 
joining  the  Aequians,  together  with  whom  they 
established  a  camp  on  Mount  Algidos.  Their  ccm- 
bined  forces  were,  however,  defeated  by  the  Boman 
dictator  Q.  Servilius  Prisois,  and  L^icum  itself 
was  taken  by  storm.  In  order  to  secure  their  new 
conquest  a^iinst  the  Aequians  the  Roman  senate 
sent  thither  a  colony  of  1500  Roman  citixens,  which 
appears  to  have  ""'">«'"«<l  itself  there,  thongh  at- 
tacked the  very  next  year  by  the  Aequians.  (lav.  iii. 
35,  iv.  46—47,  49.)  In  B.  o.  383,  its  territoiy 
was  agun  ravaged  by  the  Praenestines,  at  that  time 
on  hostile  terms  with  Boms  (Liv.  n.  81) ;  and  after 
a  long  interval,  in  b.  c.  31 1,  it  once  mora  sustained 
the  same  fate  finm  the  army  «f  Hanrihal.  (Liv. 
xxvi.  9.) 

From  thia  time  the  name  of  Labicam  disappears' 
from  history,  but  we  learn  that  it  still  existed  as  a 
mnnidpum,  though  in  a  very  poor  and  decayed 
condition,  in  the  days  of  Cicero.  (Cia  pro  Plane 
9,  de  Ltg.  Agr.  ii.  35.)  Strabo,  however,  speaks 
of  the  town  as  in  ruins,  and  Fliny  mentions  the 
population  "  ex  agro  Labicano "  iu  a  manner  that 
seems  to  imjdy  that,  though  they  still  formed  a 
"popalns"  or  commanity,  the  city  no  longer  existed. 
(Strsb.  V.  pp.  830, 237;  Flin.  iii.  5.  s.  9.)  In  like 
manner  we  find  the  "ager  Labicanus"  elsewben 
mentioned,  bat  no  furtiier  notice  of  the  town.  (Suet. 
Caes.  83.)  The  inhabitants  seem  to  have,  under 
the  Boman  empire,  congr^ted  together  aftesh  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  station  on  the  Via  La- 
bicana,  called  Ad  Qnintanas,  and  hence  assumed 
the  name  of  Laricani  Quintanenses,  which  we  meet 
with  in  inscriptions.  (OrelL  Inicr.  118,3997.)  The 
territory  appears  to  have  been  one  of  great  fertility, 
and  was  noted  for  the  excellence  of  its  grapes.  (Si. 
ItsL  viii.  366 ;  Jul  Capit.  Clod.  AOiuU.) 

The  position  of  Labicum  has  been  a  subject  of 
much  dispute,  having  been  placed  by  diSsrent 
writers  at  Vabnontone,  Zagarolo,  and  Lugnano. 
Bat  the  precise  statement  of  Strabo  (v.  p.  337)  as 
to  the  coarse  of  the  Via  LabicaIU^  together  with  the 
fact  that  he  describes  the  ancient  city  as  situated 
on  a  hill  to  the  right  of  that  road,  about  120  stadia 
(15  Boman  miles)  firraa  Rome,  ought  to  have  left  no 
difBcalty  on  the  subject :  and  Holstenius  kng  ago 
correctly  placed  the  ancient  dty  on  the  bill  now 
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occopied  hj  1h»  village  of  La  Cohmui;  a  hogbt  a 
little  in  advance  of  the  Tcucalan  hilla,  and  com- 
manding the  adjoining  portitKi  of  the  plain.  It  is 
abont  a  mile  from  the  15th  milestone  on  the  Roman 
road,  where,  aa  -we  have  Been,  the  subu-b  Ad  Qain- 
tonas  aflerwarda  grew  up,  and  is  certainly  the  only 
position  that  accords  with  Strabo's  description.  Mo 
rains  are  visible ;  bat  the  site  is  one  well  calculated 
for  an  ancient  city,  of  small  magnitude,  and  the 
discovery  of  the  inscriptions  already  noticed  in  its 
immediate  neighbourhood  may  be  considered  con- 
oloaive  of  the  pcint.  The  modem  village  of  La 
Coloma  dates  only  from  the  1 1th  century.  (Holsten. 
Not,  ad  Clue.  p.  194  ;  FabretL  da  Aquaeduct. 
p.  182  ;  Nibby,  Vinlorm  di  Soma,  vol.  ii.  pp.  157 
—164.)  Ficoroni,  in  his  elabotate  work  {Memorie 
della  Prima  e  Secimda  Citti  di  Ldbico,  4to.  Roma, 
1745),  has  laboured  to  prove,  bat  certainly  without 
success,  that  Labicnm  was  situated  on  the  ColU  dei 
Qaadri,  near  Lugmmo,  abont  5  miles  beyond  Im 
Colonna.  The  renuuns  there  discovered  and  de- 
scribed by  him  render  it  probable  that  Lugnano  was 
an  ancient  site,  probably  that  of  Bola  [Bola]  ;  but 
the  distance  from  Borne  excludes  the  supposition 
that  it  was  that  of  Labicnm. 

The  Via  Labicana,  which  issued  from  the  Porta 
Esqnilina  at  Rome  together  with  the  Via  Frae- 
nestina,  but  separated  from  the  Utter  immediately 
afterwards,  held  a  course  nearly  parallel  with  it  as 
far  as  the  station  Ad  Qointanas ;  from  whence  it 
turned  ronud  the  foot  (£  the  Alban  hills,  and  fell 
mto  the  Via  Latina  at  the  station  Ad  Fictas,  where 
the  latter  road  hod  just  descended  from  Mt.  Algidns. 
(Strab.  V.  p.  237 ;  lUn.  Ant.  pp.  304, 305.)  It  is 
strange  that  the  Itinerary  gives  the  name  of  lia- 
vicana  to  the  continuation  of  the  road  after  their 
jnnction,  though  the  Via  Latma  was  so  much  the 
more  important  of  the  two.  The  course  of  the 
ancient  Via  Labicana  may  be  readily  traced  from 
the  gates  of  Rome  by  the  Torre  Pignaiara,  Cento 
Celle,  Torre  Nuora,  and  the  Otieria  di  Finocchio 
to  the  Otteria  delta  Coloima,  at  the  foot  of  the  hill 
of  that  name.  This  Osteria  is  16  miles  from  Rome 
and  a  mile  beyond  the  ancient  station  Ad  Qointanas. 
From  thence  the  road  proceeded  to  S<m  Ceiario,  and 
soon  after,  quitting  the  line  of  the  modem  road  to 
Valmontone,  strack  off  direct  to  join  the  Via  La- 
tina: but  the  exact  site  of  the  station  Ad  Fictas 
has  not  been  determined.  (Westphal,  Bom.  Kam- 
pagne,  pp.  78 — 80  j  Gell's  Topogr.  of  Rome, 
p.  279.) 

On  the  left  of  the  Via  Labicana,  about  thirteen 
miles  and  a  half  from  Rome,  is  a  small  crater- formed 
lake,  which  has  ofteu  been  considered  as  the  ancient 
Lacas  R^Uns :  bnt  the  similar  basin  of  the  Logo 
di  Comufdie,  near  Tusculnm,  appears  to  have  a 
better  claim  to  that  celebrated  name.  [Reoiii.ds 
Lacus.] 

The  course  of  the  Via  Labicana  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  Rome  was  bordered,  like  the  other 
highways  that  issued  from  the  dty,  with  numerons 
sepnichres,  many  of  them  on  a  large  scale,  and  of 
massive  oonatmction.  Of  these,  the  one  now  known 
as  the  Torre  Pignatara,  abont  three  miles  from 
the  Porta  Maggiore,  is  represented  by  very  ancient 
tradition,  but  with  no  other  authority,  as  the  mau- 
soleum of  Helena,  the  mother  of  Constantine  tjie 
Great.  (Mibby,  vol.  iii.  p.  343.)  We  learn,  also, 
that  the  fiunily  tomb  of  the  emperor  Didius  Julianus 
was  situated  on  the  same  road,  at  the  distance  of 
S  miles  from  Rome.  (Spartian.  bid.  Jul..  8.) 


LACKTAXL 

LABISCO.     [Lavisco.] 

LABISCUM.     [I.AVJSCO.] 

LABO'TAS  (Ao«(*ro5),  a  small  river  of  the  pUin 
of  Antioch.  (Strab.  xvi.  p.  751.)  It  nms  fton  tlie 
north,  parallel  to  the  Abceuthds,  and,  mixing  with 
its  waters  and  those  of  the  Oenoparas  coming  from 
the  east,  in  a  small  lake,  they  flow  oS  in  one  stream 
and  Join  the  Orontes  a  little  above  Antioch.  It  is 
the  western  of  the  two  rivers  shown  in  map,  VoL  I. 
p.  115,  and  Pagrae  (^Bagrai)  a  situated  on  its 
western  bank  near  its  mouth.  [G.  W.] 

LABRANDA  (rck  AiSfnSa.  or  AnSpourSaX  * 
village  in  the  west  of  Caria,  about  60  stadia  fiam 
the  town  of  Mylasa,  to  which  the  village  belonged, 
and  with  which  it  was  connected  by  a  road  called 
the  sacied.  Labrands  was  situated  in  the  mountains, 
and  was  celebrated  for  its  sanctuary  of  Zens  Stratioe, 
to  which  processions  went  along  the  sacied  road 
from  Myhiaa.  Herodotus  describes  (v.  119)  the 
sanctuary  as  an  extensive  grove  of  plane  trees,  within 
which  a  body  of  Carians,  in  their  war  against  the 
Persians,  retreated  for  safety.  Strabo  (xiv.  p.  659) 
speaks  of  an  ancient  temple  with  a  ^iarav  of  Zeaa 
Stratios,  who  was  also  sumamed  "  Labrandenus  "  or 
"  Labrandeus."  Aslian  (B.  A.  xii.  SO),  who  slates 
that  the  (emi^e  of  Labranda  was  70  stadia  from 
Mylasa,  relates  that  a  spring  of  clear  water,  within 
the  sanctuary,  contained  fi^es,  with  golden  neck- 
laces and  rings.  Chandler  (^Antiq.  of  Ionia,  pt.  1. 
c.  4,  and  Atia  Minor,  c  58)  was  the  first  who 
stated  bis  belief,  that  the  mins  at  lakli,  south  of 
Kizeljilc,  consisting  of  a  theatre  and  a  mined  tonple 
of  the  Ionian  order,  of  which  16  columns,  with  the 
entablature,  were  then  still  standing,  were  those  of 
ancient  Labranda  and  of  the  temp!e  of  Zeus  Stratios. 
Bnt  Choisenl  Gouffier,  Barbie  du  Bocage,  and  Leake 
(^Asia  Uiitor,  p.  232),  agree  in  thinking  that  these 
ruins  belong  to  Enromus  rather  than  Labranda. 
Their  view  is  supported  by  the  &ct  that  the  ruins 
of  the  temple  have  nothing  very  ancient  about  them, 
but  rather  show  that  they  belong  to  a  structure  of 
the  Roman  period.  The  remains  of  Labranda  must 
be  looked  for  in  the  hills  to  the  north-east  of  Mylasa. 
Sir  C.  Fellows  (Jourtud,  p.  261),  apparently  noli 
knowing  what  had  been  done  by  his  predecessors, 
unhesitatingly  speaks  of  the  ruins  at  lakli  as  those 
of  Labranda,  and  gives  an  engraving  of  the  remains 
of  the  temple  under  the  name  of  the  "  Temple  at 
Labranda."  [L.  &] 

LABRONIS  PORTUS.    [Lrauiunnr.] 

LABUS  OT  LABU'TAS  {Aigas  or  Aogorfrai), 
a  mountain  range  in  the  N.  of  Parthia,  mentioned 
by  Polybius  (x.  29).  It  seems  to  have  a  part  of 
the  greater  range  of  M.  Ooronns,  and  is  probablj 
represented  now  by  the  Solmd-Koh,  a  part  ef  the 
Elbun  monntains.  [V.3 

LACANITIS  (AaKovrru),  the  name  of  a  district 
in  Cilicia  Proper,  above  Tarsns,  between  the  riven 
Cydnns  and  Sarns,  and  containing  the  town  of 
Irenopolis.  (Ptol.  v.  8.  §  6.)  [L.  S.] 

LACCUTJIS.    [Obktahi.] 

LACEA.    [Ldsitahia.] 

LACEDAEMON  (AcuceSaf^r,  Steph.  B.  «.  v. ; 
Enstath.  ad.  IL.  ii.  582),  a  town  in  the  interior  of 
Cyprus.  (Engel,  Kyprot,  vol.  i.  p.  158.)    [E.  B.  J.] 

LACEDAEMON,  LACEDAEMO'NIL  [Laoo- 
hia.] 

LACEBEIA.    [Doncs  Oaxpcs.] 

LACETA'NI  (Aojcerafol),  one  of  the  small 
peoples  of  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  who  occupied  the 
valleys  at  the  S.  foot  of  the  Pyrenees.    (,La»- 
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Injii  quae  tubjeda  PgrtnaeU  mot^mi  at.  Lit.). 
Thar  "  pathleas  forests  '  (dsrta  et  liheitrii  gau, 
Lb.)  la;  S.  of  the  Ceksbtahi,  W.  of  the  biDi- 
oms,  and  N.  of  the  Laletaiti.  (It  ia  impotsiblo 
to  aTtad  the  lospicion  that  these  names  are  identical, 
espedaUy  as  we  have  the  intennediats  form  Lae- 
ABTAm,  and  that  Lacetania  is  only  the  M.  part  of 
LalHania.  MoRorer,  the  name  is  confbonded  with 
the  Jacktasi  in  the  MSS.  of  Caes.  B.  C.  I  60.) 
OdI7  one  torn  is  mentiaDod  as  belonging  to  them, 
aad  tbit  without  a  name,  bat  simply  as  having 
been  tdcen  bj  H.  Cata  (Pint.  CaL  Mtg.  1 1 ;  Liv. 
zxL  33,  26,  60,  et  seq.,  zzviii.  24,  26,  et  aeq., 
xnSi.  M,  xzzir.  SO  ;  Dion  Cass.  zIt.  10 ;  Martial, 
L49.22.)  [P.S.] 

LACHISH  i/utxf*,  IXS.;  Aiix«'>  Aax<<<ra, 
Jeatfh.X  *  o>J  to  the  sonth  of  the  tribe  of  Jndah 
{Mk.  XT.  S9),  tin  capital  of  one  of  the  pettj  kings 
or  wbatim  tt  the  OHoanites  (x.  3).  It  was  taken 
and  deetn^ed  hj  Joshna  (It.  31 — 33),  and  is  joined 
with  Adoraim  and  Aiekah  (3  Ckron.  zi.  9)  as  one 
of  the  dties  built,  or  rather  fortified,  by  Behoboam. 
It «»  besieged  by  Sennacherib  on  his  inTasion  of 
Jadaea,  B.  c  7ia  (2  Kmg$,  xviii.  14, 17,  xiz.  8.) 
It  is  (laced  by  £iud)ins  and  St  Jerome  (^Onoauut. 
t-t.)  seven  mites  sonth  of  Elentheropolis,  in  Daroma 
gr  "  the  nOex"  (Jotk.  xv. 39.)  Bat  for  this  it 
m^lit  have  been  identified  with  Um  lAUi,  on  the 
kft  of  the  road  between  Gaza  and  Hebron,  aboat 
file  ham  from  the  former,  where  ia  an  ancient  site 
"  now  oorered  ocofnaedly  with  heaps  of  small  nnnd 
Mnes,  amcog  which  are  seen  two  or  three  fragments 
of  marble  ednmn."  (Bobinson,  BM.  Bet.  toL  ii. 
pi.  388.)  The  objeetiois  to  the  identification  are  oat, 
perhaps,  so  great  as  is  represented:  the  title  Um,9ifai- 
Talent  to  metropolis,  woald  seem  to  mark  it  as  a 
pbee  of  importance;  and  there  is  do  other  restige  of 
a  town  in  thoae  parts  that  can  be  referred  to  Lachisb. 
It  i»  caL-^derably  sonth  of  west  from  BeU  Jebrin 
(Eleitfberopolis),  which  is  near  enoagh  to  satisfy  the 
deaaiption  <£  Euaebins,  who  is  not  remarkable  for 
ptate  accuracy  in  his  bearings,  nor,  indeed,  in  bis 
distaneea,  except  in  the  parts  with  which  he  was 
{■ailiar,  and  on  the  more  freqnented  thoronghfiures. 
Ns  argnment  can  be  drawn  from  its  joxtaposition 
«U  Adoraim  and  Azekah,  in  2  C3tron.  zi.  9,  as  it 
Di^rt  be  near  enoagh  to  groop  with  them  in  a  list 
of  nanxt  which,  it  is  evident,  does  not  pretend  to 
gngnpbicai  precision.  [G.  W.] 

LACUCA  or  LACIACUM  (in  the  Pent.  Table 
it  is  called  Ladacit'),  a  town  in  the  north-west  of 
}laricmn  (/(..ilat  pp.  235,  258).  The  name  aeema 
to  be  cenoected  with  "  lacos,"  and  thoa  to  point  to 
the  lake  district  in  upper  Austria;  hence  some  have 
jJfBTififl  the  place  with  Seacalchat,  or  St.  Georyen 
on  the  Attenee.  But  Muchar  (Jfariam,  p.  267) 
is  probably  right  in  identifying  it  with  Frmhea- 
marit.  [L.  &] 

LA'CIBI  (Plin.  iii.  1.  s.  3 ;  A<wi«»,  PtoL  ii.  4. 
$  U),  a  tributary  town  of  Hixpania  Baetica,  which 
Piiny  assigns  to  the  conventua  of  Gades,  while  Pto- 
kny  places  it  among  the  cities  of  the  Turdnli,  in 
is  tlw  noghboorhood  of  Hispalia.  [F.  S.] 

LAClBlTRGrUJI  (AoKtgoipytoy),  a  German  town 
<m  the  sooth  coast  of  the  Baltic,  between  the  rivers 
Cbalaaaa,  and  Suevns  or  Suebns.  It  is  mentioned 
wlv  by  Ptolemy  (ii.  1 1.  §  27).  and  it  is  certain  that 
itsNte  most  be  looked  for  to  the  west  of  Wamemimde, 
hat  the  precise  spot  cannot  be  ascertained,  whence 
Me»  have  identified  it  with  Wimiar,  others  with 
Jeteier^,  and  others  again  with /xibeniur;.   [L.S.] 
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LACIDAE.    [Attica,  p.  826,  a.] 

LACI'NIA.     [lAPTDIA.] 

LACIinUH  (ri  AoxCriov  ixpoy :  CefO  cfeSe 
Cokmne),  a  promontory  en  the  E.  coast  of  the 
Brattian  peninsola,  about  6  miles  S.  of  Crotona. 
It  formed  the  soathem  limit  of  the  gulf  of  Ta- 
rentnm,  as  the  lapygian  promontoiy  did  the  northern 
one:  the  distance  between  the  two  is  stated  by 
Strabo,  on  the  authority  of  Polybios,  at  700  stadia, 
while  Pliny  apparently  (for  the  passage  in  its 
present  state  ia  obvioualy  corrupt)  reckons  it  at 
75  Boman  miles,  or  600  stadia;  both  of  which 
estimates  are  a  fair  approximation  to  the  truth,  the 
real  interval  being  65  geog.  miles,  or  650  stadia. 
(Strab.  Ti.  p.  261 ;  Plin.  iiL  II.  s.  15 ;  HeL  iL  4. 
§  8.)  The  Lacinian  promontory  is  a  bold  and 
rocky  headland,  farming  the  terminatioD  of  one  of 
tbe  offshoots  or  branches  of  the  great  range  of  the 
Apennines  (Lncan.  ii.  434 ;  Plin.  UL  5.  s.  6)  :  it 
was  crowned  in  ancient  times  bj  the  celebrated 
temple  of  the  Lacinian  Juno,  the  ruins  of  which, 
surviving  throngh  the  middle  agea,  have  given  to 
the  promontory  its  modem  appellation  of  Capo  delle 
Cobme.  It  is  also  known  by  that  of  Capo  ffaa^ 
a  name  evidently  derived  from  the  Greek  No^t,  a 
temple ;  and  which  seems  to  date  from  an  early 
period,  as  the  promontory  is  already  designated  in 
the  Maritime  Itinerary  (p.  490)  by  the  name  of 
Nans.  That  Itinerary  reckons  it  100  stadia  firam 
thence  to  Crotona :  Strabo  gives  the  same  diatasos 
aa  150  stadia ;  but  both  ate  greatly  overrated. 
Livy  correctly  says  that  the  temjde  (which  stood  at 
the  extreme  point  of  tbe  promontory)  was  only 
aboat  6  miles  from  the  city.  (Liv.  xziv.  3.)  For 
the  history  and  description  of  this  &mona  temple, 
see  CuoToifA. 

Pliny  tells  ns  (iil  10.  s.  15)  that  opposite  to  the 
Lacinian  promontory,  at  a  distance  of  10  miles 
from  the  land,  was  an  island  called  Dioscoron  (the 
isbmd  of  the  Dicecuri),  and  another  called  the 
isknd  of  Calypso,  supposed  to  be  the  Ogygia  of 
Homer.  Scylax  also  mentiona  the  idand  ef  Calypso 
immediately  after  the  Lacinian  promontory  (§  13, 
p.  5).  But  there  is  at  the  present  day  no  island  at 
all  tiiat  will  answer  to  either  of  those  mentioned  by 
Pliny :  there  is,  in  &ct,  no  ialet,  however  small,  off 
the  Lacinian  cape,  and  hence  modem  writers  have 
beoi  reduced  to  seek  for  the  abode  of  Calypso  in  a 
small  and  barren  rock,  close  to  the  sbore,  near  Capo 
Sbzuio,  about  13  miles  S.  of  Ladniam.  Swinbarne, 
who  visited  it,  remarks  how  little  it  correspcnded 
with  tbe  idea  of  the  Homeric  Ogygia:  but  it  ia 
difficnlt  to  believe  that  ao  trifling  a  rock  (which  is 
not  even  marked  tm  Zannoni'a  eUb<»ate  map)  conid 
have  been  that  meant  bj  Scylax  and  Pliny.*  The 
statement  of  the  latter  concmiing  the  islud  which 
he  calla  Dioscoron  is  still  more  precise,  and  still 
more  difficult  to  account  for.  On  the  other  hand, 
he  adds  the  names  of  three  others,  Tiris,  Eranuaa, 
and  Heloeaaa,  which  he  introdncee  aomewhat  vaguely, 
as  if  he  were  himself  not  clear  of  their  positim. 
Their  names  were  probably  taken  from  some  poet 
now  lost  to  ua.  [E.  H.  B.] 

LACIPEA.    [LroiTAKiA.] 
LACIPPO  (AoKtirm,  PtoL  a  4.  §  II ;  Lacipo, 
coin  ap.  Sestini,  Med.  Itp.  p.  57  ;  Mionint,  Snppl. 


*  The  difliBrent  positiona  that  have  been  assigned 
to  the  isUnd  of  Calypso,  and  the  degree  of  pro- 
bability of  their  claims,  will  be  discussed  under  the 
article  Ogyqia. 
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vol.  L  p.  34),  a  tribntaiy  town  of  tfae  Tordoli  in 
Hupania  Baetica,  near  the  shore  o(  the  Mediter- 
ranean, where  its  niina  are  still  seen  at  Akcippe, 
near  Catares.  Ptolemy  places  it  too  far  inland. 
(Mela,  ii.  6.  §  7  ;  Plin.  iiL  1.  s.  3 ;  Carter,  Trcmlt, 
pw  1 28 ;  TJkert,  voL  ii.  pt.  1 .  p.  348.)         [P.  &] 

LACMOK  (Adjc/wf,  Hecst  Fr.  70 ;  Herod,  iz. 
92;  Steph.B.  (.«.)  or  LACMUS  (A(U/iot,  Strab. 
vi.  p.  271,  vii.  p.  316),  the  highest  summit  of 
Mount  Pindos,  the  Zyg6t  or  ridge  of  Mituno. 
This  is  geographically  the  most  remarkable  moan- 
tain  in  Greece  ;  situated  in  the  heart  of  Pindos  as 
to  its  breadth,  and  centrally  also  in  the  longitadinal 
chain  which  pervades  the  continent  from  N.  to  S. : 
it  gives  rise  to  fire  principal  rivers,  in  &ct  to  all 
the  great  streams  of  Northern  Greece  except  the 
Sperdieius ;  north-eastward  to  the  Haliscmon, 
south-eastward  to  the  Peneins,  southward  to  the 
Achelous,  south-westward  to  the  Arachthns,  and 
north-westward  to  the  Aous.  (Leake,  Northern 
Greece,  vol.  I  pp.  294, 411 — 415,  vol.  iv.  pp.240, 
261,  276.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

LACOBRI'QA.    [I.  LusiTAniA ;  3.  Vaocaki.] 
LACO'NIA,  LACO'MICA,  or  LACEDAEMON, 
the  south-easterly  district  of  PelopoDOesos. 

L  Name. 

Its  meet  ancient  name  was  Lacedaancm  (AoKt- 
taiiutr),  which  is  the  only  form  found  in  Homer, 
who  applies  this  name  as  well  to  the  country,  as  to 
its  capital.  (^IL  ii.  681,  iii.  239,  244,  &c)  The 
nsual  name  in  the  Greek  writera  was  Laeomea 
(fl  AoicwiK^,  sc.  7^),  though  the  form  Lacedaemon 
still  continned  to  be  nsed.  (Herod.  vL  58.)  Th« 
Romans  called  the  country  Laconioa  (Plin.  XZT. 
8.  s.  53  ;  Laconics,  Mela,  it  3)  or  Lacohia 
(Plin.  vi.  34.  s.  39,  xvii.  18.  s.  30),  the  latter  of 
which  is  the  form  usually  employed  by  modem 
writers.  Mela  (<.  c.)  also  nses  Laconjs,  which  is 
boiTowed  from  the  Greek  (4  Aann'ls  ycua,  Uran. 
Hymn,  m  ApolL  410.)  The  Ethnic  names  are 
aUkco/,  •«iro>,  Aiucttaijiivat,  Lat  Laco  or  Lacon, 
•nis,  Lacedaemonius ;  fern.  Aaxium,  Aeucavls,  La- 
conis.  These  names  are  appUed  to  the  whole  free 
popuUtion  of  Laconia,  both  to  the  Spartan  citizens 
and  to  the  Perioed,  spoken  of  below  (for  authori- 
ties, see  Clinton,  F.  H.  vol.  ii.  pp.  405, 406).  They 
are  usually  derived  from  a  mythical  hero,  Lacon  or 
Lacedaemon ;  but  some  modem  writers  think  that 
the  root  Lac  is  connected  with  Xclxo!,  XiivKoi,  laau, 
laama,  and  was  given  originally  to  the  central 
district  from  its  being  deeply  sunk  between  moon- 
tains.  (Cnrtins,  Pelopomteto*,  toL  ii  p.  309.) 

VL  Gksebal  Descbiftior  of  tre  Cochtkt. 

The  natural  features  of  Laconia  are  strongly 
marked,  and  exercised  a  powerful  influence  upon  the 
history  of  the  people.  It  is  a  long  valley,  surrounded 
on  three  sides  by  mountains,  and  open  only  on  the 
fourth  to  tfae  sea.  On  the  north  it  is  bonnded  by 
the  soulhem  hairier  of  the  Arcadian  mountains, 
fiom  which  run  in  a  parallel  direction  towards  the 
south,  the  two  lofty  mountain  ranges  of  Taygetus 
and  Piimon, — the  former  dividing  Laconia  and 
Messenia,  and  terminating  in  the  promontory  of 
Taenarnm,  now  C.  ifatapan,  the  southemmost  ex- 
tremity of  Greece  and  of  Europe,  the  Utter  stretch- 
ing along  the  eastern  coast,  and  terminating  in 
the  pronumtory  of  Malea.  The  river  Eurotas  flows 
through  the  entire  length  of  the  valley  lying  between 
these  mountain  masses,  and  falls  into  the  sea,  which 


LACONIA. 

was  called  the  Laconian  gulf.  Laconia  is  well  dfr 
scribed  by  Euripides  as  a  conntry  "  hdlow,  sur- 
rounded by  mountains,  nigged,  and  difficult  of  access 
to  an  enemy  "  (ap.  Strab.  viii.  p.  366) ;  and  the 
difficulty  of  invading  it  made  even  Epaminondas 
hesitate  to  enter  it  with  his  army.  (Xen.  HeU.  t.  & 
§  10.)  On  the  n<xlhem  side  there  are  only  two 
natural  passes  by  which  the  plain  of  Sparta  can  b* 
invaded.  (See  below.)  On  the  western  side  the  lof^ 
masses  of  Taygetus  form  an  almost  insurmoontabla 
barrier;  and  the  pass  across  them,  which  leads 
into  the  plain  of  Sparta,  is  so  difficult  as  scarcely 
to  be  practicable  for  an  army.  On  the  eastern 
side  the  rocky  character  of  the  coast  jsotects  it  from 
invasion  by  sea. 

m.  MoUKTAncS,  BlYSBS,  ASD  Plaihs. 

Motnrr  TAfoETtTS  (Tadyrror,  to  Ttityrror 
Ipos,  the  comm(ai  forms;  Ta^yrrot,  Ludan, learom, 
19 ;  TO  Ta*yfTo^  Polyaen.  vii.  49 ;  Taygeta,  Vug. 
Georg.  it  487  :  the  first  half  of  this  word  is  said 
by  UesychiuB  to  signify  great).  This  mountain 
is  the  loftiest  in  Peloponnesus,  and  extends  in  an 
almost  nnbroken  line  for  the  space  of  70  miles  from 
Leoadari  in  Arcadia  to  C.  ifaU^xm.  Its  vast 
height,  unbroken  length,  and  majestic  form,  hava 
been  celebrated  by  both  ancient  and  modem  writers. 
Homer  gives  it  the  epithet  of  iriftffliKtrm'  (ML  vi. 
103),  and  a  modem  traveller  renutrks  that,  "  whether 
from  its  real  height,  firom  the  grandeur  of  its  outline, 
or  the  abruptness  of  its  rise  from  the  plain,  it  created 
in  his  mind  a  stronger  impression  of  stupendous 
bulk  and  loftiness  than  any  monntain  he  had  seen  in 
Greece,  or  perhaps  in  any  other  part  of  Europe." 
(More,  Tour  m  Greece,  v(d.  ii.  p.  331.)  TaVgetns 
rises  to  its  greatest  height  immediately  above  Sparta. 
Its  principal  summit  was  called  Taletdm  (Ta\«T4r) 
in  antiquity  :  it  was  sacred  to  the  Sun,  and  horses 
and  other  victims  were  here  sacrificed  to  this  god. 
(Pans.  iii.  20.  §  4.)  It  is  now  called  &  EUta,  to 
whose  chapel  on  the  summit  an  aimnal  pUgrimajce 
is  mads  in  the  middle  rf  the  summer.  Its  height 
has  been  ascertained  by  the  French  Commissioa  to 
be  2409  metres,  or  7902  English  feet.  Another 
summit  near  Taletum  was  called  Evoras  (EAdpoi, 
Belvedere,  Pans,  t  c),  which  Leake  identifies  with 
Mt.  Pamn&dhi,  the  highest  summit  next  to  St.  Eliot, 
from  which  it  is  distant  6^  geographical  milea. 
The  ancient  names  of  none  of  the  other  heights  are 
mentioned. 

By  the  Byzantine  writera  Taygetus  was  called 

PEKTEDAdTLIIH     (t^     Ilfl'rfSJxTVXoi''),    OT     the 

"Five  Fingen,"  on  aoooont  of  its  various  sum- 
mits above  the  Spartan  plain.  (Constant.  Porphyr. 
de  Adm.  Imp.  c.  SO.)  In  the  13th  century  it 
bore  the  name  of  MeUngut  (i  ivybs  roS  M«- 
Aiyyov,  see  Leake,  Peloponoeaaca,  p.  138).  At 
the  base  of  Taygetus,  immediately  above  the  Spar- 
tan plain,  there  is  a  lower  ridge  rurming  panlld 
to  the  higher  summits.  This  lower  ridge  consista 
of  hnge  projecting  masses  of  precipitons  rocks,  some 
of  which  are  more  than  2000  feet  high,  though 
they  appear  insignificant  when  compared  with  the 
lofty  barrier  of  Taygetus  behind  them.  After  at- 
taining its  greatest  elevation,  Mt.  Taygetus  sinks 
gradually  down  towards  the  south,  and  sends  forth 
a  long  and  lofty  connterfork  towards  the  Eurotas, 
now  called  Lgkobuni  (^AuKoSuiyi,  Wolfs-monntain), 
which  bounds  the  Spartan  plain  on  the  sooth.  It 
there  contracts  again,  and  runs  down,  as  the  l«ck- 
lone  of  a  biiiull  pcninsuU,  to  the  euuthemmost  es^ 
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tiantfufGrceee.  This  moantainoDi  district  between 
the  Lscooian  and  Hessniiiin  goKs  is  now  called 
Mam,  wni  is  inliabited  hj  the  Maniites,  who  always 
Bwntiuned  tiior  independence,  while  the  rest  of 
Onece  was  sabjeet  to  the  Tnrks :  the  soatheni  part 
rfthe  peninsnla,  as  well  as  the  promontoiy,  bore  the 
same  of  Taeoanun  in  antiqnit^.  [Taexarum.] 
Althoogii  there  is  no  tnu»  vf  any  Twanie  action  in 
ML  Ta^getos,  many  of  its  chasms  and  the  rent 
fcnm  al  its  rocks  hare  been  produced  by  the  name- 
nos  and  violent  earthquakes  to  which  the  district 
has  been  subjected.  Hence  Laconia  is  called  by 
Honer  "full  of  hollows "  (nrr^ow,  71  ii.  581, 
Od.  n.  I),  and  Krabo  describes  it  as  a  country 
easily  shi^en  by  earthquakes  (Strab.  viii.  p.  367). 
lo  Uie  fearfol  earthqaake,  which  Uid  Sparta  in 
niiiB  in  B.  a  464,  uid  killed  more  than  20,000 
LacedacnHHnans,  hnge  masses  of  rocks  were  rolled 
dewB  fiom  tlie  higtot  peaks  of  Tsygetus.  (Plot. 
Cte.16.) 

On  the  sides  of  ML  TaJ^tns  are  forests  d  deep 
gnta  pine,  wliich  aboonded  in  ancient  times  with 
fame  and  wild  animals,  among  which  Pausanias 
uHstJou  wild  goats,  wild  boars,  stags,  and  bears. 
n»  district  between  the  smnmits  rf  Taletum  and 
Enras  was  called  Thkbas  (SiffMu),  or  the  banting 
gnosd.  (Pans.  iu.  20.  §§  4,  5.)  Hence  Taygetos 
was  one  of  the  faraorite  haimts  of  tlia  huntress 
Aitcois  (CU.  tL  103X  and  the  excellence  of  the 
Ir""""  degs  was  pcoverbial  in  antiquity.  (Aristot. 
aU  Ah.  n.  20;  Xen.  (fa  Ten.  10.  §  1;  Vir» 
C»org.  in.  40S;  Hor.  Epod-yi.  5.)  Modem  travellers 
tell  03  that  tb«  dogs  of  the  counti;  still  support 
their  andent  character  for  ferocity  and  courage. 
(Unie^  ToL  ii.  p.  231.) 

The  southern  part  of  Mount  Tsygetus  is  rich  in 
naibis  and  iron.  Near  Croceae  there  were  quarries 
of  green  porphyry,  which  was  eztensirely  employed 
by  the  Bsmans.  [Cboceae.]  Tiiere  was  also 
another  kind  of  marble  obtained  from  quarries  more 
lo  the  south,  called  by  the  Romans  Taanarian  marble. 
The  whetstones  of  Mount  Taygetus  were  likeirise  in 
Both  request.  (Strab. Tiii.p.367;  "Taenarinshipis,'' 
Via.  xxxTi  S3,  a.  43;  "cotes  Laomicas  ex Taygeto 
mat*,'  Plin.  zxzri.  22.  s.  47.)  The  iron  found  in 
the  moontain  was  considered  very  good,  and  was 
Bach  used  in  the  mann&ctnre  of  warlike  weapons 
aad  agiicaltural  instruments.  (Steph.  B.  «.  r. 
tuuaS^lim;  Xen.  Hell,  ill  3.  §  7;  Plia  viL  67; 
Entath.  ad  II  ■p.  298,  ed.  Bom.) 

Moinrr  Pabkom  (i  ndfnw,  Pans.  ii.  38.  §  7) 
is  of  aa  entirely  different  character  from  the  opposite 
aoge  of  Taygetos.  It  does  not  fionn  one  immter- 
.-opMd  line  Mf  mountains,  but  is  broken  up  into 
earim  detadud  masses  of  less  elevation,  which 
fvm  a  strikJng  contrast  to  the  unbroken  ud  ma- 
jotie  harrier  of  Taygetus.  The  mass  to  which  the 
Bams  of  Panxm  was  mora  especially  applied  was 
the  laage  of  mountains,  now  called  Malevi,  forming 
the  natural  Ixnndary  Iwtween  Arcadia,  Laoonia, 
aad  Argolis.  It  is  6355  feet  high,  and  its  summit 
k  nearly  eqnidii>tant  from  the  Eurotas  and  the 
csstcni  coast.  This  mountain  is  continued  in  a 
gneral  aooth-casterly  direction,  but  how  far  sonth- 
«anis  it  oontinned  to  bear  the  name  of  Pamon  is 
ankoowD.  Its  eastern  declivities,  which  extend  as 
far  as  the  cu33t  at  a  considerable  elevation,  contain 
the  (Ustriet  now  called  T'eoicmia,  a  corruption  of  the 
vord  Laconia,  the  inhabitants  of  which  speak  a 
fialect  closely  resembling  the  ancient  Greek:  of  this 
1  aeooont  has   been  given  elsewhere.     [Vol.  I. 
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p.  728.]  On  its  western  side  Mt  Pamon  sinks 
down  more  rapidly,  and  divides  itself  into  separate 
hills,  which  bear  the  names  of  Babbosthekes 
Olthpus,  Ossa,  Thorhax,  and  Heneuiii;!!;  the 
two  last  are  opposite  Sparta,  and  a  modem  observer 
describes  Henelaium  as  not  remarkable  either  for 
height  or  variety  of  outline,  but  rising  gradually  in 
a  sncoession  of  gentle  ridges.  (Hare,  voL  ii.  p.  323.) 
In  its  southem  contimution,  Ht  Pamon  still  con- 
tinues of  moderate  hdght  till  near  the  commence- 
ment of  the  peninsula  between  the  Hyrtoan  and 
Laconian  gulfs,  where  it  rises  tmder  the  name  of 
Mount  Zarax  (Upai')  to  a  height  of  3500  feet, 
and  runs  along  the  eastern  coast  at  a  considerable 
elevation,  till  it  reaches  the  promontoiy  of  Halea. 

The  Ei'ROTAS  (Zbpiras)  flows,  as  already  ob- 
served, thronghout  the  entire  length  of  the  valley 
between  the  ranges  of  TaJ^etos  and  Pamon.  Its 
more  ancient  names  were  Bomtcas  (Bufiixiu, 
Etym.  M.  *.  «.)  and  Himesvs  (*I>uf>i>r,  Plut  de 
Fluv.  17):  it  is  now  called  Irit  and  iVtru  in  its 
upper  and  middle  course,  and  Satili-potami  from 
the  time  it  leaves  the  Spsirtan  plain  till  it  reaches 
the  sea.  In  its  coarse  three  districts  may  be  dis- 
tinguished;—  the  vale  of  the  upper  Eurotas;  the 
vale  of  the  middle  Eurotas,  or  the  plain  of  Sparta; 
and  the  vale  of  the  lower  Enrotas,  or  the  maritime 
pUun.  1.  The  Vah  of  tin  Upper  Eurolat.  The 
river  Eurotas  rises  in  Uie  mountains  which  form  the 
sonthera  boundary  of  the  Arcadian  plains  of  Asea 
and  Megalopolis.  It  was  believed  by  both  Pausanias 
and  Strabo  that  the  Alpheius  and  the  Eurotas  had 
a  common  origin,  and  that,  after  flowing  together 
for  a  short  distance,  they  sank  tmder  grotmd;  the 
Alpheias  reappearing  at  Pegae,  in  the  territoy  of 
Megalopolis  in  Arcadia,  and  the  Enrotas  in  tha 
Bleminatis  in  Ijuwnia;  hot  fbr  a  fiiller  account  of 
their  statements  upon  this  subject  the  reader  is 
referred  to  the  article  ALFHKit;s.  All  that  we 
know  for  certain  is  that  the  Eurotas  is  formed  by 
the  imion  of  several  copious  springs  rising  on  the 
southem  side  of  the  mountain  above  mentioned,  and 
that  it  flows  from  a  narrow  glen,  which  gradually 
opens  towards  the  SSW.  (&  the  eastern  side  it 
keeps  close  to  the  mountains,  while  on  the  western 
side  there  is  a  little  level  ground  and  some  moun- 
tain slopes  between  the  river  and  the  heights  of 
Taygetus.  At  the  distance  ol  little  more  than  a 
mile  from  Sparta,  the  Enrotas  receives  the  Oshus 
(plyoSt,  Pdyb.  ii.  65,66;  Athen.  i.  p.  31;  Lir. 
xzxir.  28),  now'  called  Ke^fina,  which  rise* 
in  the  watershed  of  Mt.  Pamon,  uid  flows  in  a 
general  south-westerly  direction :  the  principal  tri- 
butary of  the  Oenus  was  the  Qoboti.ds  (r6pyvKos, 
Polyb.  ii.  66),  probably  the  river  of  Vmtmd, 
(Luke,  Pdopoimaiaca,  p.  347.)  Neariy  opposite 
the  uniou  of  the  Oenus  and  the  Eurotas,  the  moun- 
tains of  Taygetus  press  close  upon  the  river,  but 
again  almost  immediately  withdraw  to  a  greater 
distance  than  before,  and  the  river  emerges  into  the 
Spartan  plain. 

2.  The  Vale  of  the  Middle  Eurolat.  fjutM 
is  situated  at  the  commencement  of  this  vale  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Eurotas.  Between  the  river  and 
Mt.  Taygetus  the  plain  is  of  considerable  extent. 
Its  soil  is  particularly  adapted  for  the  growth  of 
olives,  which  are  in  the  present  day  preferred  to 
those  of  Athena;  and  the  silk  of  the  Spartan  plain 
is  superior  to  the  silk  of  every  other  district  of 
Greece.  (Mure,  vol.  iL  p.  324.)  The  soil,  however, 
cannot  be  compared  with  that  of  the  rich  Hessenian 
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plain,  ami  hence  Enripides,  in  contracting  the  two 
coontzieB,  describes  Laoonia  as  a  poor  land,  in  which 
there  is  a  large  tract  of  arable,  bat  of  laborious 
tillage  (ap.  SUab.  viii.  p.  366).  This  is  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  acconnt  of  Leake,  who  sajs  that 
the  soil  of  the  plain  is  in  general  a  poor  miztore  of 
white  clay  and  stones,  difficult  to  plough,  and  better 
suited  to  olives  than  com.  (^Morea,  vol.  i.  p.  148.) 
The  rale,  however,  possesses  a  genial  climate,  being 
sheltered  on  every  side  by  mountains,  and  the 
scenery  is  of  the  most  beautiful  description.  Hence 
Laoedaemon  has  been  aptly  characterised  by  Homer 
■8  "  a  hollow  pleasant  valley"  (jtoi^n  iparfirfi,  IL 
iL  581,  lit  443,  Od.  iY.iy,  The  climate  is  favour- 
able to  beauty;  and  the  women  of  the  Spartan  plain 
are  at  present  taller  and  more  robust  than  the  other 
Greeks,  have  more  colour  in  general,  and  look 
healthier;  which  agrees  also  with  Homer's  Atwc- 
Saliuiia  KaWcyiyatKa,  (Leake,  Morea,  vol.  iii.  p. 
149).  The  security  of  the  Spartan  plain  agiunst 
hostile  attacks  baa  been  briefly  alluded  to.  There 
were  only  two  roods  practicable  for  an  invading 
army;  one  by  the  npper  Kurotas,  leading  from 
Bouthem  Arcadia  and  Stenyclams ;  the  other  by  the 
long  and  narrow  valley  of  the  Oenus,  in  which  the 
roads  from  Tegea  and  Argos  united  near  Sellasia. 

3.  ViJe  of  tie  Lower  Eurotat.  At  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  Spartan  pUin,  the  mountains  again 
approach  so  close,  as  to  leave  scarcely  space  for  the 
passage  of  the  Eurotas.  The  mountains  on  the 
western  side  are  the  long  and  lofty  counterfork  of 
Mt.  Taygetus,  called  LybAM,  which  has  been 
already  mentioned.  This  gorge,  through  which  the 
Eurotas  issues  from  the  vale  of  Sparta  into  the 
maritime  plain,  is  mentioned  by  Strabo  (i  HfKirat 
—  tic{iaii'  aliKlavi  rira  luucfbr,  viiL  p.  343).  It  is 
about  12  miles  in  length.  The  maritime  plain, 
which  is  sometimes  called  the  plain  of  Helos,  from 
the  town  of  this  name  npon  the  coast,  is  fertile  and 
of  some  extent  In  the  lower  part  of  it  the  Eurotas 
flows  through  marshes  and  sandbanks  into  the  La- 
conian  gulf. 

The  banks  of  the  Eurotas  and  the  dry  parts  of 
its  bed  are  overgrown  with  a  profusion  of  reeds. 
Hence  the  epithets  of  lovajcar/xt^r  and  Sovcucifis 
are  frequently  given  to  it  by  ihe  poets.  (Theogn. 
785;  Eurip.  Iphig.  m  Aid.  179,  Belen.  207.) 

The  only  tributary  of  the  Eurotas,  which  pos- 
sesses an  independent  valley,  is  the  Oenus  already 
mentioned.  The  other  tributaries  are  mere  moun- 
tain torrents,  of  which  the  two  following  names 
have  been  preserved,  both  descending  from  Mt.  Tay- 
getos  through  the  Spartan  pUin:  Tiasa  (Tioiro, 
Pans.  iii.  18.  §  6;  Athen.  iv.  pw  139),  placed  by 
Pausanias  on  the  road  from  Amyclae  to  Sparta,  and 
hence  identified  by  Leake  with  the  Panikleimona  ; 
Phsulia  (tc'AAia,  iii.  20.  §  3),  the  river  between 
Amyclae  and  Pharis.  The  Cnaciokt  (KyoKluv), 
mentioned  in  one  of  the  ordinances  of  Lycurgus,  was 
identified  by  later  writers  with  the  Oaios.  (Pint 
Lj/c.  6.) 

The  streams  Shxkus  and  Scybas,  flawing  into 
the  sea  on  the  western  side  of  the  Laconian  gnlf, 
are  spoken  of  below.     [See  p.  114,  b.] 

Bdfore  leaving  the  rivers  of  Laoonia,  a  few  words 
must  be  said  respecting  an  ancient  Laconian  bridge 
still  existing,  which  has  been  assigned  to  the  re- 
motest antiquity.  This  is  the  bridge  of  Xenilampo, 
bnilt  over  a  tribataiy  of  the  Eurotas,  about  three 
hoDls'  rida  to  the  south  of  Sparta,  just  where  the 
Btreom  issues  from  one  of  the  deepest  and  darkest 
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gorges  of  Taygetns.  It  was  first  disooveted  hf 
Boss,  and  has  been  described  by  Mure,  who  suppcoei 
it  to  belong  to  the  same  period  as  the  monuments  ot 
Mycenae.  Even  if  it  does  not  belong  to  so  early  a 
date,  but  is  a  genoine  Hellenic  work,  it  wonld  esta- 
blish the  fact  that  the  Greeks  were  acquainted  with 
the  use  of  the  concentric  arch  at  a  very  early  period; 
whereas  it  has  been  usually  supposed  that  it  was 
not  known  to  them  till  the  time  of  Alexander  the 
Great  The  general  appearance  and  character  of 
this  stmctnre  will  be  best  seen  from  the  anniixBd 
drawing  taken  from  Mure.  The  masonry  is  of  the 
polygonal  species :  the  largest  stones  are  those  of  the 
areb,  some  of  which  are  from  four  to  five  feet  long, 
from  two  to  three  in  breadth,  and  between  one  and 
two  in  thickness.  From  the  character  of  the  struc- 
ture, and  from  its  remote  atnation,  Mure  condades 
that  it  cannot  be  a  Roman  work;  and  there  oiv. 
strong  reasons  for  believmg  that  the  Greeks  wena 
acquainted  with  the  use  of  the  arch  at  a  mnch 
earlier  period  than  has  been  nsually  supposed. 
(Mure,  voL  ii.  p.  247,  seq.;  comp.  Lealoi,  Pelopon- 
nenaca,  p.  116,  seq.) 


BBIOaS   OF  XBBOKAUFO. 

There  are  no  other  plains  in  Laconia  except  the 
three  above  mentioned  in  the  valley  of  the  Eurotas; 
but  on  the  slopes  of  the  monntains,  especially  aa 
those  of  Pamon,  there  is  a  considerable  qnantity  of 
arable  as  well  as  pasture  gronnd.  The  whole  am 
of  Laconia  is  computed  to  contain  1896  English , 
square  miles. 

IV.  HiSTOBT. 

The  political  history  of  the  country  forms  a 
prominent  part  of  Grecian  history,  and  cannot  be 
narrated  in  this  place  at  sufficient  length  to  be  of 
value  to  the  student  But  as  the  boundaries  of 
Laconia  differed  considerably  at  various  periods, 
it  is  necessary  to  mention  briefly  those  facts  in  the 
history  of  the  country  which  prodnced  those  changes. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  preceding  description  of 
the  phyucal  features  of  Laconia,  that  the  plaia 
of  Sparta  forms  the  very  kernel  and  heart  qf  the 
ooontiy.  Accordingly,  it  was  at  all  times  the  seat 
of  the  ruling  class ;  uid  from  it  the  whole  country 
received  its  appellatian.  This  place  is  said  to  have 
been  originally  inhabited  by  the  Leieges,  the  most 
ancient  inhabitants  of  the  country.  According  to 
tradition,  Lelex,  the  first  king,  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  Myles,  and  tlie  latter  by  his  son  Eurotas,  who 
collected  into  a  channel  Uie  waters  which  were 
spread  over  the  plain,  and  gave  his  own  name  to  the 
river  which  he  had  thus  formed.  He  died  without 
male  offspring,  and  was  succeeded  by  Lacedaemon, 
the  eon  of  Zeus  and  Tajrgeta,  who  married  Sparta, 
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(be  daughter  of  Us  predeeenor.  Lacedaemon  gave 
to  the  people  and  the  coanti^  his  own  name,  and  to 
the  city  which  he  feanded  the  name  of  his  wife. 
Amydas,  the  aoo  of  Lacedaemon,  foanded  the  city 
called  after  him  Amjrclae.  (Paog.  iiL  1.)  Snbae- 
qoently  Laeedaemoo  was  mled  by  Achaean  princes, 
and  Spaita  was  the  residence  of  Menelaus,  the 
bnther  of  Agamemnon.  Henehtna  was  sncceeded 
17  Onstes,  who  married  his  dangbter  Hermione, 
and  Orestes  by  his  aaa  Tisamenns,  who  was  reign- 
ing when  the  Dorians  invaded  the  conntiy  nnder  the 
guidance  of  the  Heracleidae.  In  the  threefold  divi- 
am  of  Peloponnesos  amcsig  the  descendants  of  Her- 
cules, Lacedaemon  fell  to  the  share  of  Euiysthenes 
and  Procles,  the  twin  sons  of  Aristodemns.  Accord- 
ing to  the  common  l^end,  the  Dorians  conqnered 
the  Peloponnesas  at  once;  bat  there  is  sufficient 
endesce  that  they  rally  slowly  became  masters  of 
the  coontries  in  which  we  afterwards  find  them 
settled;  and  in  Laconia  it  was  some  time  before  they 
ditained  possession  eren  of  all  the  places  in  the 
pbio  of  Sparta.  According  to  a  statement  in 
Epborns,  the  Dorian  conqoerors  dirided  Laconia 
ioto  six  districts ;  Sparta  they  kept  for  themselves  ; 
AmjcUe  was  given  to  the  Achaean  Philonomns, 
who  betrayed  the  country  to  them ;  while  Las, 
Pharis,  A^ys,  and  a  sixth  town  the  name  of  which 
is  lost,  were  governed  by  viceroys,  and  were  allowed 
to  recave  new  citizens.  (Ephor.  ap.  Strab.  viil.  p^ 
364 ;  on  this  corrupt  passage,  which  has  been  bap- 
p3y  lestoied,  see  Mailer,  I>orittnt,  voL  i.  p.  110, 
tnnsl. ;  Niebnhr,  £thiuffrttph.  vol.  i.  p.  56,  transl. ; 
Kramer,  ad  Strab.  I.  e.)  It  is  probiible  that  this 
divisioo  of  Laomia  into  six  provinces  was  not  ac- 
toally  made  till  a  mnch  later  period ;  but  we  have 
(aSdoit  evidence  to  show  that,  for  a  long  time  after 
the  Dorian  conquest,  the  Dorians  poesesaed  only  a 
saall  portion  of  Laconia.  Of  this  the  most  striking 
proof  is  that  the  Achaean  city  of  Amyclae,  distant 
only  2)  miles  from  Sparta,  maintained  its  indepen- 
dence for  neariy  three  centuries  after  the  Dorian 
eeoqoest,  for  it  was  only  snbdued  shortly  before  the 
Firat  Messenian  War  by  the  Spartan  king  Teleclus. 
The  tame  king  took  Pharis  and  Geronthrae,  both 
Achaean  cities ;  and  his  son  and  successor,  Alca- 
mcaes,  conquered  the  town  of  Helos,  npon  the  coast 
rmr  the  mouth  of  the  Eurotas.  (Pans.  iii.  2.  §§  6, 
7.)  Of  the  subjugatiim  of  the  other  Achaean  towns 
we  have  do  accounts ;  but  there  can  be  htHe  doobt 
that  they  were  mainly  owing  to  the  military  organi- 
ution  and  martial  spirit  which  the  Spartans  had 
acquired  by  the  institntions  of  Lycnrgns. 

By  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century  the  Dorians 
if  Sparta  had  became  undisputed  masters  of  the 
wbole  of  Laoonis.  They  now  began  to  extend  theh 
daniniooa  at  the  expense  of  their  naghboais.  Ori- 
pially  Argcs  was  the  chief  Dorian  power  in  the 
PeloponDesus,  and  Sparta  only  the  second.  In 
incient  times  the  Argives  possessed  the  whole  eastern 
cnst  of  Laconia  down  to  Cape  Males,  and  also  the 
iiland  of  Cythera  (Herod.  L  82) ;  and  although  we 
lure  no  record  of  the  time  at  which  this  part  of 
Uconia  was  anqnered  by  the  Spartans,  we  may 
s>fdy  conclnde  that  it  was  before  the  Messenian 
no.  The  Dorians  in  Messenia  possessed  a  mnch 
more  fertile  territory  than  the  Spartans  in  Laconia, 
md  the  latter  now  began  to  cast  longing  eyes  npon 
the  richer  fields  of  their  neighbours.  A  pretext  for 
nr  soon  arose ;  and,  by  two  long  protracted  and 
dbstioats  contests,  usually  called  the  First  and 
Second  Messenian  wars  (the  first  from  s.  c  743  to  I 
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724,  and  the  seoond  from  B.  c  685  to  668),  the 
Spartans  conquered  the  whole  of  Messenia,  expelled 
or  reduced  to  the  conditiou  of  Helots  the  inhabit- 
ants, and  annexed  their  country  to  Laconia.  The 
name  of  Messenia  now  disappears  from  history; 
and,  for  a  period  of  three  centuries,  firran  the  close  of 
the  Second  Messenian  War  to  the  restoration  of  the 
independence  of  Messenia  by  Epaminondas,  the 
whole  of  the  southern  part  of  Peloponnesas,  from 
the  western  to  the  eastern  sea,  bote  the  appellation 
of  Laconia. 

The  npper  parts  of  the  valleys  of  the  Eurotaa 
and  the  Oenus,  the  districts  of  Sciritis,  Beleminatis, 
Maleatis,  and  Caiyatis,  originally  belonged  to  the 
Arcadians,  but  they  were  all  conquered  by  the 
Spartans  and  annexed  to  their  territory  before  B.  c. 
600.  (Grote,  Hut  of  Greeea,  vol.  iL  pi  588.)  They 
thus  extended  their  territories  cd  the  north  to  whiU 
may  be  regarded  as  the  natural  botmdaries  of  Laco- 
nia, the  mountains  forming  the  watershed  betweoi 
the  Emvtas  and  the  Alpheins;  but  when  they 
crossed  these  limits,  and  attempted  to  obtain  pos- 
session of  the  plain  of  Tegea,  they  met  with  the 
meet  determined  opposition,  and  were  at  last  obliged 
to  be  content  with  the  recognition  of  their  supre- 
macy by  the  Tegeatans,  and  to  leave  the  latter  in 
the  mdependent  enjoyment  of  their  territory. 

The  history  of  the  early  struggles  between  ths 
Spartans  and  Argives  is  unknown.  The  district  on 
the  coast  between  the  territories  of  the  two  states, 
and  of  which  the  phun  of  Thyieatis  was  the  most 
important  part,  inhabited  by  the  Cynurians,  a  Pe- 
lasgic  people,  was  a  frequent  object  of  contention 
between  them,  and  was  in  possession,  sometimes  of 
the  one,  and  sometimes  of  the  other  power.  At 
length,  in  b.  c.  547,  the  Spartans  obtamed  penns' 
nent  possession  of  it  by  the  oelebiated  battle  fought 
by  the  300  champions  from  either  nation.  [Cr- 
NtrRiA.]  The  dominions  of  the  Spartans  now 
extended  on  the  other  side  of  Mount  Famon,  as  £» 
as  the  pass  of  Anigrsea. 

The  population  of  Sparta  was  divided  into  ths 
three  cUsses  of  Spartans,  Perioed,  and  Helots.  Of 
the  condition  of  these  classes  a  more  particular 
account  is  given  in  the  ZHcUonaiy  qf  Antigtii- 
tia;  and  it  is  only  necessary  to  remark  here  that 
the  Spartans  Uved*in  Sparta  itself,  and  wen  the 
ruUng  Dorian  class ;  that  the  Perioeci  lived  in  the 
difleient  townships  in  Laconia,  and,  though  freemen, 
had  no  share  in  the  government,  but  received  all 
their  orden  from  the  ruling  class  at  Sparta ;  and 
that  the  Helots  were  serfs  bound  to  the  sol,  who 
cultivated  it  for  the  benefit  of  the  Spartan  proprie- 
ton,  and  perhaps  of  the  Perioeci  also.  After  the 
extension  of  the  Spartan  dominions  by  the  conquest 
of  Messenia  and  Cynuiia,  Lacoois  was  said  ts 
possess  100  townships  (Strab.  viii.  p.  362),  amoig 
which  we  find  mentioned  Anthaua  in  the  Cynnrian 
Thyreatis,  and  Anion  in  Messenia,  near  the  hmtien 
of  Elis.     (Steph.  B.  «.  w.  'AySaya,  AiXjiy.) 

According  to  the  common  story,  Lycnrgns  divided 
ths  territory  of  Laconia  into  a  number  of  equal  lots, 
of  which  9000  were  assigned  to  the  Spartans,  and 
30,000  to  the  Perioeci.  (Plat.  Lgc.  8.)  Some 
ancient  critics,  however,  while  believing  that  Lycnr- 
gns made  an  equal  division  ol  the  Laconian  lands, 
supposed  that  the  above  numbers  referred  to  the 
distribution  of  the  Lacedaemonian  territory  after  the 
incorporation  of  Messenia.  And  even  with  respect 
to  the  latter  opinion,  there  were  two  different  state- 
ments; some  maintamed  that  6000  lota  had  been 
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given  b;  Lycnrgna,  and  that  3000  were  added  hj 
king  Polydonu  at  the  end  of  the  First  Messenian 
War ;  others  snppoaed  that  the  original  number  of 
4500  was  doubled  by  Polydons.  (Pint  I  c.)  From 
these  statements  attempts  have  been  made  by  modem 
writers  to  calculate  the  population  oF  Laconia,  and 
the  relative  nnmbers  of  the  Spartans  and  the  Ferioeci ; 
but  Mr.  Grote  has  brought  forward  strong  reasons 
for  believing  that  no  such  division  of  the  landed 
property  of  Laconia  was  ever  made  by  Lycurgus, 
and  that  the  belief  of  his  having  done  so  arose  in  the 
third  century  before  the  Christian  era,  when  Agis 
attempted  to  make  a  fresh  division  of  the  land  of 
Laoonia.  (Grote,  Bitt.  of  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  521.) 
In  any  case,  it  is  impossible  to  determine,  as  some 
writers  have  attempted,  the  lands  which  belonged 
respectively  to  the  Spartans  and  the  Ferioeci.  All 
that  we  know  is,  that,  in  the  htw  proposed  by  Agis, 
the  land  bound  by  the  ibtu:  limits  of  Pellene,  Selhuia, 
lilalea,  and  Taygetus,  was  divided  into  4500  lots, 
one  for  each  Spartan ;  and  that  the  remainder  of 
Laconia  was  divided  into  15,000  lots,  one  for  each 
Perioocns  (Pint  Agit,  8.) 

With  respect  to  the  population  of  Laconia,  we 
have  a  few  isolated  statements  in  the  ancient  writers. 
Of  these  the  most  important  is  that  of  Herodotus, 
who  says  that  the  citizens  of  Sparta  at  the  time  of 
the  Persian  wars  was  about  8000  (vii.  234).  The 
number  of  the  Ferioeci  is  nowhere  stated ;  but  we 
know  from  Herodotus  that  there  were  10,000  of 
them  present  at  the  battle  of  Plataea,  5000  heavy- 
armed,  and  5000  light-armed  (ix.  1 1,  29) ;  and,  as 
there  were  5000  Spartans  at  this  battle,  that  is  five- 
eighths  of  the  whole  number  of  citizens,  we  may 
venture  to  assume  as  an  approximate  number,  thM 
the  Perioeci  at  the  battle  may  have  been  also  five- 
eightha  of  thdr  whole  number,  which  would  give 
16,000  for  the  males  of  full  age.  After  the  time  of 
the  Persian  wars  the  number  of  the  Spartan  citizens 
gradually  but  steadily  declined  ;  and  Clinton  is  pro- 
bably right  in  his  supposition  that  at  the  time  of 
the  invasion  of  Laconia,  in  B.  c  369,  the  total  num- 
ber of  Spartans  did  not  exceed  2000;  and  that 
Isocrates,  in  describing  the  original  Dorian  con- 
querors of  Laconia  as  only  2000,  has  probably 
adapted  to  the  description  the  nnmb^  of  Spartana  in 
his  own  time.  (Isocr.  Panath.  p.  286,  c)  About 
50  years  after  that  event,  in  tlie  time  of  Aristotle, 
they  were  scarcely  1000  (Aristot.  Pol.  ii.  6.  §  II); 
and  eighty  years  still  later,  in  the  reign  of  Agis, 
B.  o.  244,  their  number  was  reduced  to  only  700 
(Plut.  Agu,  5.)  The  number  of  Helots  was  very 
large.  At  the  battle  of  Plataea  there  were  35,000 
light-armed  Helots,  that  is  seven  for  every  single 
Spartan  (Herod,  ix.  28.)  On  the  papulation  of 
Iju^ania,  see  Clinton,  F,  H.  vol.  ii,  p.  407,  seq. 

From  B.  o.  547  to  B.  a  371,  the  boundaries  of 
Laconia  continued  to  be  the  same  as  we  have  men- 
tioned above.  But  after  the  overthrow  of  her  supre- 
macy by  the  £ital  battle  of  Leuctra,  the  Spartans 
were  successively  stripped  of  the  dominions  they  had 
acquired  at  the  expense  of  the  Messenians,  Arca- 
dians, and  Argives.  Epaminondas,  by  establishing 
the  independent  state  of  Messenia,  confined  tlie 
Spartans  to  the  country  east  of  Mount  Taygetus ; 
and  the  Arcadian  city  of  Megalopolis,  which  was 
founded  by  the  same  statesman,  encroached  npon 
the  Spartan  territory  in  the  npper  vale  of  the 
Earotas.  While  the  Thebans  were  engaged  in  the 
Sacred  War,  the  Spartans  endeavoured  to  recover 
tome  of  their  territory  which  they  had  thus  lost ; 
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but  it  was  stni  further  drcnmscribed  by  Philip,  tiie 
father  of  Alexander  the  Great,  who  deprived  the 
Spartans  of  several  districts,  which  he  assigned  to 
the  Argives,  Arcadians,  and  Messenians.  (Polyb. 
ix.  38 ;  Pans.  iv.  28.  §  2.)  After  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Achaean  League  their  influence  in 
the  Peloponnesus  sank  lower  and  lower.  For  a 
short  time  they  showed  tmwonted  vigour,  nnder 
their  king  Cleomenes,  whoae  resolution  had  given 
new  life  to  the  state.  They  defeated  the  Achaeans 
in  several  battles,  and  seemed  to  be  regaining 
a  portion  at  least  of  their  former  power,  when 
they  were  checked  in  their  pn^resa  by  Antigonna 
Doeon,  whom  the  Achaeans  called  in  to  their  assist- 
ance, and  vrere  at  length  completely  humbled  by  the 
fatal  battle  of  Sellasia,  b.  c.  221.  {Diet,  of  Biogr. 
art.  Cleomene*.')  Soon  afterwards  Sparta  fell  into 
the  hands  of  a  snecession  of  usurpers;  and  of 
these  Nabis,  one  of  the  most  sanguinary,  was  com- 
pelled by  T.  Quinctins  Flamininus,  to  surrender  Gy- 
thium.  and  the  other  maritime  towns,  which  had 
sided  with  the  Romans,  and  were  now  severed  from 
the  Spartan  dominion  and  placed  nnder  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Achaean  League,  b.  a  195.  (Strab.  viii. 
p.  366 ;  Thirlwall,  But  of  Greece,  vol.  viii.  f.  326.) 
The  Spartans  were  thus  confined  almost  to  the 
valley  in  which  their  Dorian  ancestors  had  first 
settled,  and,  like  them,  were  surrounded  by  a  ntunber 
of  hostile  places.  Seven  years  afterwards,  B.  c.  188, 
Sparta  itself  was  taken  by  Philopoemen,  and  annexed 
to  the  Achaean  League  (Plut.  Phil.  16;  Liv.  xxxviii. 
32 — 34);  bnt  this  step  was  displeasing  to  the 
BomanSjwho  viewed  with  apprehension  the  fhrtlier 
increase  of  the  Achaean  League,  and  ncoordingly  en- 
couraged the  party  at  Sparta  opposed  to  the  interests 
of  the  Achaeans.  But  the  Boman  conquest  of  Greece, 
which  soon  followed,  put  an  end  to  these  dispates, 
and  placed  Laconia,  together  with  the  rest  of  Greece, 
under  the  immediate  government  of  Rome.  Whether 
the  Lacedaemonian  towns  to  which  Flamininns  had 
granted  independence  were  placed  again  under  the 
dominion  of  Sparta,  is  not  recorded  ;  but  we  know 
that  Augustus  guaranteed  to  them  tlieir  indepen- 
dence, and  they  are  henceforth  mentioned  under  the 
name  of  Eleuthero-Lacones.  Paosanias  says  there 
were  originally  24  towns  of  the  Eleuthero-Lacones, 
and  in  his  time  there  were  stiU  1 8,  of  which  the 
names  were  Gythium,  Teuthrone,  Las,  Pyrrbicns, 
Caenepolis,  Oetylus,  Leuctra,  Thalamus,  AlagoDia, 
Gerenia,  Asopus,  Acriae,  Boeae,  Zarax,  Epidaurus 
Limera,  Bmsiae,  Geronthrae,  Marios.  (Pans.  iii.  21. 
§  7.)  Augustus  showed  &vaur  to  the  Spartaiis  as 
well  as  to  the  Lacedaemonians  in  general ;  he  gave 
to  Sparta  the  Messenian  town  of  Cardamyle  (Paos. 
iii.  26.  §  7)  ;  he  also  annexed  to  Laconia  the  Mes- 
senian town  of  Pharae  (Pans.  iv.  30.  §  2),  and 
gave  to  the  Lacedaemonians  the  island  of  Cythera. 
(Dion  Cass.  liv.  7.) 

At  the  end  of  the  fourth  century  of  the  Christuui 
era,  Laconia  was  devastated  by  the  Goths  ooder 
Alaric,  who  took  Sparta  (Zosim.  v.  6).  Subeeqnentljr 
Slavonians  settled  m  tlie  conntry,  and  retained  pos- 
session of  it  for  a  long  time ;  bnt  towards  the  end  of 
the  eighth  century,  in  the  reign  of  the  empress 
Irene,  the  Byzantine  court  made  an  efibrt  to  recover 
their  dominions  in  Peloponnesus,  and  finally  soo- 
ceeded  in  reducing  to  subjection  the  Shvonians  in 
the  plains,  while  those  in  Laconia  who  would  not 
submit  were  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  the  fastnesses 
of  Mt.  Taygetus.  When  the  Franks  became  masters 
of  Laconia  in  the  13th  century,  they  found  upoa 
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fbe  fits  of  (seient  Spurta  a  town  still  called  haet- 
immama}  bot  in  A.  D.  1348,  William  Villeliardoin 
hult  a  fortregg  on  one  of  the  locky  hilla  at  tbe  foot 
of  Ht  Ta^fgetos,  abont  thiea  miles  from  the  citj  of 
Laeedumooia.  Here  he  toc^  up  hia  residence  ; 
and  on  this  rock,  called  Jftattira,  usoallj  prononnced 
JfiiM,  a  nev  town  arose,  whidi  became  the  capital 
(f  Laoonia,  and  oontinned  to  be  ao  till  Sparta  began 
to  be  nboilt  on  its  ancieDt  site  by  order  of  the 
fmentGwetgoveniment.  (Finlay,  J/wKsmJOeece, 
Il2M;  Cmtiaa,  Afopoanen*,  toL  fi.  p.  214.) 

V.  Towns. 

1.  h^SforimPlain. — The  three  duef  towns 
««n  Sparta,  Axtciab,  and  Pbabis,  all  sitnated 
near  one  another,  and  upon  some  of  the  lower 
heights  dose  to  die  Eurotas.  .  Their  i^ozimitj 
wodd  laem  to  show  that  they  did  not  arise  at  the 
MOM  time.  Amydse  la;  only  3}  miles  sooth  of 
Sfuta,  and  ^ipean  to  have  been  the  chief  phu»  in 
the  onntiy  before  the  IXnian  inTsgion.  Sooth  of 
Aajelae,  aod  oo  the  read  fitm  this  town  to  the  sea, 
ms  Pharis,  also  an  Achaean  town  in  existence 
beibce  the  Dorian  conqnesL  Thsrafhb  may  be 
Rgaided  as  almost  a  part  of  Sparta.  [Sparta.] 
Ob  the  slqies  of  Ht.  Taygelns,  aboTO  the  pUin, 
there  were  several  places.  They  were  visital  by 
Paoamias  (iii.  20.  §§  3 — 7),  bat  it  is  difficult  to 
deiennine  th*  road  which  he  took.  After  crossing 
the  lirer  Plidlia,  beyond  Amydaa,  he  tamed  to  the 
light  towards  the  moontain.  In  the  plain  wag  a 
■netnaiy  of  Zens  Hessapeos,  belonging,  as  we  learn 
fram  Stephanns,  to  a  village  called  Hessafbae 
(Hffftntntu),  and  beymd  it,  at  the  entrance  into 
the  meostains,  the  Homeric  dty  of  Bbtseab.  In  the 
■anntiins  was  a  eanctoary  of  Semeter  Elensinia, 
aai  15  stadia  fi-am  the  Utter  Laptthaeuk,  near 
which  was  DsBBamc,  where  was  a  ibnntain  called 
Aaonin.  Twenty  stadia  from  Derrhinm  was  Hab- 
PLBA,  wUdi  borders  npcn  the  plain.  Faosanias 
pm  ao  infermatioD  of  the  direction  in  which  he 
fnceeded  from  the  Eleosiniam  to  Harpleia.  Leake 
npposn  that  he  tnmad  to  the  south,  and  acQord- 
iagly  piaoes  Harpleia  at  the  entrance  into  the  plain 
by  die  bodge  of  Xerikaupo;  while  Curtins,  on  the 
aniniy,  imagines  that  he  tntned  to  the  nwth,  and 
eme  into  the  plain  at  Mittri,  which  he  therefore 
iientifies  with  Haqdeia.  It  is  impossible  to  de- 
tefmine  which  of  these  views  is  the  more  correct 
The  anti<{aitie8  and  inscriptions  discovered  at  Mittrd 
Jnn  that  it  was  the  sits  of  an  ancient  town,  and 
leake  ecai)eetares  that  it  represents  the  Homeric 
Msssa. 

i.  In  tie  Vale  of  tie  Upjm-  Eurotas.— The 
mi  baa  Sparta  to  Megalopolis  followed  the  vale  of 
the  Euiotas.  On  this  load  Pausanias  mentions  fint 
•ncial  monaments,  the  position  of  one  of  which,  the 
tmb  cf  Ladas,  may  still  be  identified.  This  tomb 
■•  described  aa  distant  50  stadia  &om  Sparta,  and 
•s  atoated  above  the  road,  which  here  passes  very 
icir  to  the  river  Eorotas.  At  abont  this  distance 
from  Sparta,  Leake  perceived  a  cavern  in  the  rocks, 
viih  two  openings,  one  of  which  appeared  to  have 
kea  &ihioDed  by  art,  and  a  little  beyond  a  semi- 
dscnlar  sepolchral  niche :  the  place  is  called  by  the 
piaianta  iTToia  toifmn.  (Leake,  Morta,  tA.  iii. 
f-13.)  Further  on  was  the  Charaooma  (Xo^u/ui), 
a  fortification,  {sobably,  in  the  narrow  part  of  the 
nOey ;  above  it  the  town  Pbujuia,  the  frontier- 
fctiees  of  Speurtain  the  vide  of  the  Eurotas;  and  100 
Madis  froai  Pdlana,  Bbuooka.  (Pans.  iii.  20.  §  8 
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—SI.  §  3.)  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Belemina 
was  Asaia,  originally  an  Arcadian  town,  which 
vras  conqoerad  at  an  early  period  by  the  Spartans, 
and  its  territory  annexed  to  Laconia.  In  the  upper 
vale  of  the  Eurotas  was  the  Lacedaemonian  Tsi- 
rous.  (Liv.  zxzv.  27.)  Pellana  was  one  of  the 
three  cities  (Polyb.  iv.  81);  Belemina  was  un- 
doubtedly another ;  and  the  third  was  either  Aegys 
or  Catystus. 

The  road  to  T^ea  and  Argoa  ran  along  the  vale 
of  the  Oemu.  (Pans.  iii.  10.  §§  6—8.)  After 
crossmg  the  bridge  over  the  Eurotas,  the  traveller 
saw  m  his  right  hand  Mount  Thomax,  upon  which 
stood  a  calosntl  ststoe  of  Apollo  Fythaeus,  gusrdin(f 
the  city  of  Sparta,  which  lay  at  hia  feet.  (Comp. 
Hered.  i.  69 ;  Xen.  BM.  vi.  6.  §  37.)  A  little 
farther  on  in  the  vale  of  the  Oenns,  waa  Ssm.A8IA, 
which  was  the  bulwark  of  Sparta  in  the  vale  of  the 
Oenus,  as  Pellana  was  in  that  of  the  Eorotas. 
Above  Sellasia  was  a  small  }dain,  the  only  one  in 
the  vale  ef  the  Oenns,  bounded  on  the  east  by  Ht. 
Olympus  and  on  the  west  by  Ht.  Evas :  a  small 
straam,  called  Gorgyios,  Bowed  through  the  western 
side  of  the  pUin  into  the  Oenns.  This  wss  the  site 
of  the  celebnted  battle  in  which  Cleomenes  was 
defeated  by  Antigontis.  [SxtXAsiA.]  In  this  phun 
the  road  divided  into  two,  one  leading  to  Argos  and 
the  other  to  Tegea.  The  road  to  Argos  followed 
the  Oenns ;  and  to  the  west  of  the  road,  about  an 
hour  distant  from  the  modem  ArUciova,  lay  Ca- 
rtas. From  this  place  to  the  confines  of  the 
Tfayreatis  in  Argolis,  was  a  framt  of  oaks,  called 
ScoTiTAS  (SxoTiTat),  which  derived  its  name  from 
a  temple  of  Zeus  Scotitas,  about  10  stadia  vrest  of 
the  road.  (Pans.  iii.  10.  §  6;  Polyb.  zvi.  37.)  On 
the  ridge  of  Ht.  Pamon  the  botmdaries  of  Argolis 
and  Laconia  were  marked  by  Hermae,  of  which, 
three  heaps  of  stones,  called  oJ  ^vtviUvot  (the  slain), 
may  perhaps  be  the  remains.  (Boss,  Reitea  im  Pdo- 
pomnet,  p.  173.)  There  was  also  a  town  Omcs, 
&om  which  the  river  derived  its  name. 

The  rood  to  Tegea,  which  is  the  same  as  the 
present  road  from  Sparta  to  TripelUid,  after  leaving 
the  plain  of  Sellasia,  passes  over  a  high  and  moun- 
tainons  district,  called  SciRlTis  in  antiqmty.  The 
territory  of  Laconia  extended  beyond  the  highest 
ridge  of  the  mountain;  and  the  chief  source  of  the 
Alpheius,  called  Sarantopitamot,  foraied  the  botm- 
da^  between  Laoonia  and  the  T^catis.  Before 
reaching  the  Arcadian  frontier,  tiie  road  went 
throngh  a  narrow  and  rugged  pose,  now  called 
Klitura.  The  two  towns  in  Sciritis  wen  SciRUS 
and  Oeuh,  called  lum  by  Xenophoa. 

3.  In  tie  touthem  part  of  Laconia.  —  On  the 
rood  frvm  Sparta  to  Gythinm,  the  chief  port  of  the 
ooontry,  Pausanias  (iii.  21.  §  4)  fint  mentions 
Croceab,  distant  about  135  stadia  from  Sparta, 
and  celebrated  for  its  quarries.  Gythiiim  was  30 
stadia  beyond  Groceae.  Above  Gythium,  in  the 
interior,  was  Aeoiab,  to  which  a  road  also  led 
from  Croceae.  Opposite  Gythium  was  the  island 
Cbanak.  After  giving  an  account  of  Gythium, 
Pausanias  divides  the  rest  of  Laconia,  for  the  pur- 
pceea  of  his  description,  into  what  lies  left  and  what 
lies  right  of  Gythiom  ^ir  ipwrepf  rvilov,  iii.  22. 
§  3 t4  fr  »«|i$  Tvelov,  iii.  24.  §  6). 

Following  the  order  d  Pausanias,  we  will  first 
mention  the  towns  to  the  left  or  east  of  Gythium. 
Thirty  stadia  above  Gythium  was  Trisasds,  si- 
tnated npon  a  promontory,  which  formed  the  NE. 
extremity  of  the  peninsula  terminating  in  Cape 
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Taenarmp.  Eighty  stadia  bejrond  Tnnasas  mu 
Eelos,  also  upon  ike  caait.  The  road  from  Sparta 
to  HeloB  followed  the  Enrotas  the  greater  part  of 
the  vay;  and  Leaks  noticed  in  several  parts  of  the 
rock  ruts  of  chariot  wheels,  eridently  the  vestiges 
of  the  ancient  carriage-road.  (Leake,  Mono,  vol.  i. 
Ik  194.)  Thirty  st^ia  south  of  Helis  on  the  coast 
was  AcBlAB ;  and  uzty  stadia  south  of  Acriae, 
Asopua,  the  later  nameof  Cipabissia.  Between 
Acriae  and  Asopns,  Ptolemj  mentioos  a  town 
Biahdiha  (Bittftiva,  iii.  16.  §  9),  the  name  of 
which  occnrs  in  an  inscription  in  tlw  form  of  Biadi- 
nnpolis(Biat[iv]oinro\((Tiu',BSckh,7)ue.No.l336). 
Between  Asopns  and  Acriae  was  an  inland  plain, 
called  Leuce,  containing  in  the  interior  a  town  of 
this  name,  and  in  the  same  neighbourhood  was 
Plbiab.  Betnming  to  the  coast,  SO  stadia  south 
of  Asopns,  was  a  temple  of  Asclepins,  in  a  spot 
called  HrpERTBLBATini.  Two  hundred  stadia  south 
of  Asopns  was  the  pnmontoc;  and  peninsuhi  Ond- 
ONATRUS,  connected  with  the  mainland  by  a  narrow 
isthmus,  which  is,  howerw,  generally  covered  with 
water.  Between  Onngnathns  and  Malea  is  a  ixm- 
siderable  bay,  called  Boeoticns  ^ns,  fnmi  the  town 
of  BoBAB,  situated  at  its  head.  In  this  neighbonr- 
bood  were  three  ancient  towns,  called  Ens,  Aphro- 
msiAS,and  Side,  which  were  founded  by  the  Dorians; 
the  two  former  on  the  Boeaticus  Sinus,  and  the  otlier 
on  the  eastern  sea  north  of  Cape  Males.  Between 
Boeae  and  Halea  was  Nthphaeum  (Jiin^aiov  or 
ViiiSoMv),  with  a  care  near  the  sea,  in  which  was 
a  fountain  of  sweet  water.  Pansanias  (iii.  23.  §  2) 
calls  Nymphaenm  a  \liiwri,  bot,  as  there  is  no  lake 
in  this  neighbourhood,  Boblaye  conjectures  {Rt- 
ekarcha,  ^.  p.  99)  that  we  should  read  Ai/tifv,  and 
places  Nymphaenm  at  the  harbour  of  &in<a  ifarina, 
where  a  fountain  of  water  issues  from  a  grotto. 
The  promontory  Halea  (Ma\4a,  Steph.  B.  t.  v. 
et  alii ;  VlaK4ai,  Herod,  i  82;  Strab.  viii.  p.  368), 
still  called  ifalid,  the  most  southerly  point  in 
Greece  with  the  exception  of  Taenarum,  was  mncli 
dreaded  by  the  ancient  sailors  on  account  of  the 
winds  and  waves  of  the  two  seas,  which  here  meet 
together.  Hence  arose  the  proverb,  "  after  doubling 
Malea,  forget  your  country"  (Strab.  viii.  p.  378), 
and  the  epithet  of  Statins,  "formidatum  Maleae 
caput"  (rAei.  ii.  33).  On  the  promontory  there 
was  a  statue  of  Apollo.  (Stepb.  6.  t.  v.  Ai0i$a'iot ; 
'ATiKKuy  MtAtirris,  Pans.  iii.  12.  §  8.)  South  of 
Malea  was  the  island  Cythera.  Following  the 
eastern  coast  we  first  come  to  S(de,  already  men- 
tioned; then  to  EpiDELiUM,  100  stadia  from  Malea; 
next  to  Epidaurus  Lihera,  and  successively  to 
Zarax,  Ctpranta,  and  Pbasiae  or  Brasiae,  of 
which  the  last  is  near  the  confines  of  Argolis. 
The  numbers  in  Pansanias,  giving  the  distances  of 
these  places  from  one  another,  are  corrupt:  see 
Ctphanta.  In  the  interior,  between  the  Eurotas 
and  the  south-western  slopes  of  Pamon,  Pansanias 
mentions  Gebonthrae,  situated  120  stadia  north 
of  Acriae;  Marius,  100  stadia  east  of  Geronthrae; 
Gltppia,  also  called  Glympia,  north  of  Marius ;  and 
Sbunus,  20  stadia  from  Geronthrae. 

lietuming  now  to  Gythinm,  we  proceed  to  enu- 
merate the  towns  to  the  right,  that  is,  west  and 
south,  of  this  place,  according  to  the  plan  of  Pan- 
sanias (iii.  24.  §  6,  scq.);  in  other  words,  the  towns 
in  the  peninsula  through  which  Mount  Taygetus 
runs.  Forty  stadia  south  of  Gythinm  was  Las 
upon  the  coast,  which  some  writers  call  Asine. 
Thirty  stadia  from  a  hill  near  Las  was  Htpsi,  in 
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the  interior;  and  a  little  below  Las  Wis  the  tiver ' 
Smenus  (S^^raj),  rising  in  Mt.  Taygetus,  which 
Pansanias  praises  for  the  excellence  of  its  water, 
now  the  river  of  PauaaL  Immediately  south  of 
this  river  was  the  temple  of  Artemis  Dic^nna,  on  a 
promontory  now  called  AgUranot ;  and  in  the  same 
neighbourhood  was  a  village  called  by  Pansanias 
Araenns  or  Araenum,  where  Las,  the  founder  of 
the  city  of  Las,  was  said  to  have  been  buried. 
South  of  the  promontory  of  AgMranot  is  a  stream, 
now  oUled  ttie  river  of  DUbma,  the  Sctras 
(StrffMu)  of  Pansanias  (iiL  25.  §  1),  beyond  whidi 
were  an  altar  and  temple  of  Zens:  there  are  still 
some  ancient  remains  on  the  right  side  cf  the  river 
near  its  mouth.  Further  south  is  the  peninsula  of 
ShUdri,  inclosing  a  bay  of  the  same  name,  which  is 
conjectured  to  be  the  Sinus  Aegilodes  of  Pliny 
(iv.  5.  s.  8);  if  (0,  we  must  place  here  Aegila,  wbiiji 
is  mentioned  incidentally  by  Pansanias  (iv.  17.  §  1) 
as  a  town  of  Laeonia.  Inland  40  stadia  from  the 
river  Scyras  lay  Ptbrhichus.  SE.  of  Pyrrhichns 
on  the  coast  was  Tecthrone.  Between  Teuthrono 
and  the  Taenarian  peninsula  no  town  is  mentioned, 
but  at  a  place  on  the  coast  called  Kihmia  there  are 
considerable  remains  of  two  templet.  The  Taenarian 
peninsula  is  connected  with  that  of  Taygetus  by  an 
isthmus  half  a  mile  across,  and  contains  two  har- 
bours, lumed  PsAMATHua  and  Achillxius  Poktus 
[see  Taeharuh]  :  the  extremity  of  the  peniosuU 
is  C.  Maiapdn.  Bounding  the  latter  point,  and 
ascending  southwards,  we  come  to  the  town  of  Tab- 
NABUH,  afterwards  called  Caebepous,  40  stadia 
above  tlie  Taenarian  isthmus.  Tbir^  stadia  N.  of 
Caenepolis  was  the  commencement  of  thepromontoty 
Thtrides,  nearly  as  large  as  the  Taenarian  penin- 
sula, but  connected  with  the  mainland  by  a  much 
wider  isthmus.  Ou  this  promonttny  were  the  towns 
of  HippoLA  and  Mebsa.  North  of  Messa  was 
Obttlus;  but  the  distance  of  ISO  stadia,  assigned 
by  Pansanias  between  the  two  places,  is  too  much. 
[Oetylub.]  Eighty  stadia  north  of  Oetylos  was 
Thaiahae,  situated  inland,  and  20  stadia  from 
Thalamae  was  Pefhnus,  upon  the  coast.  Both 
these  towns  were  upon  the  lesser  Paxiuus,  now 
called  the  MiUa,  which  the  Hessenians  said  was 
originally  the  boundary  of  their  territory.  (Strab. 
viii.  p.  361 ;  Pans.  iii.  26.  §  3.)  The  districts  nortii 
of  this  river  were  taken  away  from  the  Lacedae- 
monians by  Philip  in  b.c.  338,  and  granted  to  the 
Messenians;  but  it  is  probable  that  the  latter  did 
not  long  retain  possession  of  them.  In  the  time  of 
the  Eoraan  empire  they  formed  part  of  Eleuthero- 
Laoonia.  (Leake,Pe2o;x>nneniica,  p.  179.)  Twenty 
stadia  north  of  Pephnos,  upon  the  coast,  was 
Leuctra  or  Ledctruh  ;  and  60  stadia  north  of 
the  hitter,  Cardautle,  at  the  distance  of  8  stadia 
from  the  sea.  North  of  Cardamyle  was  Gekbhia, 
the  most  northerly  of  the  Elenthero-Laconian  towns. 
Thirty  stadia  .  from  Gerenia,  in  the  interior,  was 
Alaoonia. 

(On  the  ge()graphy  of  Laeonia,  see  Leake,  Morta 
and  Pelopometiaca ;   Boblaye,    liidtenhet,  ^c ; 
Boes,  i2ei<en  im  Pdopotma  and  Wandarungen  in 
Griechenland  ;  Curtins,  Pdopotmaos.') 
LACO'NICUS  SINUS.    [Laoonia.] 
LACONIMURGL    [Celtioa  ;  Vettoses.] 
LACRIN6I,  mentioned  by  Capitolious  (M.An- 
tottitt.  c.  22),   by  Dion  Cassius  (Ixxxi.  12),  and 
by  Petms  Patricius   (^Excerpt.  Legat.  p.  124,  ed. 
Bonn),  along  with  the  Astikoi  and  BuKi.     They 
were  either  Dacian  or  on  the  Dacian  frontier,  and 
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in  kn(mn  tnly  {ran  hsving,  in  the  Haroonuumic  war, 
oj^oaed  ■  bodj  of  invading  Attingt,  and,  hating  ao 
done,  contracted  an  alBance  with  Borne.    [R.  G.  L.] 

LACTAIUUS  HONS  (raxiurroj  «po>:  MonU 
&  J»gdo),  was  the  name  given  by  the  Bomans  to 
a  mountain  in  the  neighboorhood  of  Stabiae  in  Cam- 
pania. It  was  derived  &om  the  cirenmstance  that 
tile  nwontain  abounded  in  excellent  pastnres,  which 
were  fiunoos  for  the  qoalitj  of  the  milk  they  pro- 
duced; on  which  acoonnt  the  moontain  was  resOTted 
to  bj  invalids,  especiallj  in  cases  of  consnmptiott, 
ftr  wUcb  a  nilk  diet  was  considered  partiealarlj 
ben^cial.  (Cassiod.  £p.  zi.  10;  Galen,  de  Meth. 
Mid.  T.  IS.)  It  was  at  the  foot  of  this  moontain 
that  Nanes  obtained  a  great  victoiy  over  the  Goths 
under  Tdas  in  A.  D.  553,  in  which  the  Gothic  king 
was  slain.  (Procop.  B.  0.  ir.  35,  36.)  The  de- 
loiptiaa  of  the  Mans  Laetarios,  and  its  pomtkm 
with  retard  to  Stabiae,  leave  no  doobt  that  it  was  a 
part  of  the  moontain  range  which  branches  off  from 
tlie  Apennines  near  Nocera  (Naceria),  and  separates 
the  Bag  of  NapUt  fiom  that  of  Paeetam.  The 
nigbest  point  of  this  range,  the  J/bnte  S.  Angdo, 
attains  a  height  of  above  5000  feet;  the  whole  range 
is  calcareoos,  and  presenta  beaatifiQ  forests,  as  well 
as  abondant  pastnies.  The  name  of  Lettere,  still 
borne  by  a  town  on  the  slope  of  the  mountain  side, 
a  little  above  Stabiae,  is  evidently  a  relic  of  the  an- 
cient name.  [E.  H.  B.] 

LACTOBA,  in  Gallia  Aqnitania,  is  ]daced  by  the 
Antcnine  Itin.  on  the  road  between  Aginnum  (^Agen) 
and  Climbemun  (^AwX),  and  15  Gallic  leagues  from 
each.  The  distance  and  name  correspond  to  the  po- 
sitioa  and  name  of  Lecbmn.  Sevraral  Boman  in- 
scriptiana  have  been  discovered  with  the  name  Lac- 
ton^  and  Cintas  Lactoreosium;  but  the  place  is 
not  mentiooed  liy  any  extant  writer.         [G.  L.] 

LACUS  FELICIS,  a  plaoa  in  Noricnm,  on  the 
south  of  the  Dannbe,  25  miles  west  of  Arelape,  and 
SO  miks  east  of  Laoreacnm  {It.  Ant.  pp.  246,  248). 
Aooording  to  the  Not.  Imper.,  where  it  is  called  La- 
cofelids,  it  was  the  bead-quarters  of  Korican  horse 
areliefs.  It  b  now  generally  identified  with  the 
town  of  NiedemaUite,  on  the  Danube.  [L.S.] 

LACYDON.     [MAiBiuA.] 

LADE  (A^),  the  largest  of  a  gronp  of  small 
idands  in  tfie  Sinus  LatmicQS,  doss  by  Miletus,  and 
oppositB  the  mouth  of  the  Maeander.  It  was  a  pro- 
tection to  the  harbours  of  Miletus,  but  in  Strabo's 
tine  it  was  one  of  the  haunts  and  strongholds  of 
prates.  Lade  is  celebrated  in  history  for  the  naval 
defeat  sustained  there  by  the  Iraiians  against  the 
Penians  in  b.  a  494.  (Herod,  vi.  8 ;  Thucyd.  viii. 
17, 24 ;  Strab.  xiv.  p.  635 ;  Pans.  L  35.  §  6;  Steph. 
B.  *.  v.;  Pliii.  V.  37.)  That  the  island  was  not  quite 
mtinhabited,  is  clear  from  Stnabo,  and  from  the  fact 
of  Stephanos  B.  mentioning  the  ethnic  form  of  the 
name,  AaSubr.  [L.  S.] 

LADICUS,  a  mountain  of  GaUaecia,  the  name  of 
which  occnia  in  ancient  inscriptions,  and  is  still  pre- 
served in  that  of  the  Codoi  da  Ladoeo,  near  Afonte- 
furado  on  the  Sil  (Florez,  £tp.  S.  roL  xv.  p.  63  ; 
Ukert,  vol.  ii.'  pt.  1.  p.  278.)       •  [P.  S.] 

LAIKXJEIA  (ri  AcJUKtai),  a  place  in  Arcadia, 
is  the  district  Haenalia,  and,  after  the  building  of 
ilegalopidia,  a  suburb  of  that  dty,  was  situated  upon 
the  niad  from  the  latter  to  Pallantium  and  Tegea. 
Heie  a  battle  was  foaght  between  the  Mantineians 
and  Tegeatae,  b.  c.  423,  and  between  the  Acbaeans 
and  Cleoomes,  B.O.  226.  Thucydides  calls  it 
Uodidom  (Amtfrnec)  in  Orecthis.  (P^ns.  viii.  44. 
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S  1 ;  TliDC.  iv.  134 ;  Pol.  iL  SI,  55.)    [Obestra- 

snm.] 

LADON  (Ao&fe').  1.  A  river  of  Elis,  flowing 
into  the  Peneins.    [Eus,  p.  817,  a.]  * 

2.  A  river  of  Arcadia,  Sowing  into  the  Alphdns. 
[Alphbius.] 

LAEAEI  (Aeuawi),  a  Paeonian  tribe  in  Mace- 
donia, included  within  the  dominim  of  Sitalces, 
probably  situated  to  the  £.  of  the  Strymon.  (Thnc. 
ii.  96.)  ^  [E.  B.  J.] 

LAEAETAOH  or  LEETAin  (Aotoirarof,  Ptol. 
ii.  6.  §§  18,  74;  Aeirotwf,  Strab.  iU.  p.  159),  a 
people  on  the  N.  part  of  the  £.  coast  of  Hispania 
Tanaconensis,  above  the  Coeetani.  Strabo  merely 
speaks  vaguely  of  the  sea-coast  between  the  Ebra 
and  the  Pyrenees  as  belonging  to  "  the  LeStani  and 
the  LartoIae£tae,  and  other  such  tribes"  (rSr  r« 
Anrrorai'  Kol  Aa/)To\anrrfii'  ml  SAAaii'  Toia^m>), 
as  far  as  Emporium,  while  Ptolemy  places  them 
about  Barcino  {Barcelona)  and  the  river  Bubri- 
catus  {Uobregat) ;  whence  it  appears  that  they 
extended  from  below  the  Rubricatua  on  the  SW.  up 
to  the  borders  of  the  Indigetes,  upon  the  bay  of 
Emporiae,  on  the  NE.  They  are  undoubtedly  the 
same  peo^e  as  the  Lalbtami  of  Pliny  (iii.  3.  s.  4; 
camp.  Inacr.  ap.  Gruter.  p.  edxxz.),  who  speaks  of 
their  country  (Laletania)  as  producing  good  wine  in 
abundance.  (Plin.  xiv.  6.  s.  8  ;  oomp.  Martial,  L 
27,  50,  vii.  52  ;  Sil.  Ital.  iii.  369,  xv.  177.)  Strabo 
describes  it  as  a  fgrtile  country,  well  furnished  with 
harbours.  Besides  their  capital  Babcino  (Bar- 
cehtui),  Ihey  had  the  following  towns :  (1.)  On  the 
sea  coast,  fiom  SW.  to  NE. :  Baktuix)  (Boitov- 
\i4i',  Ptol.  iL  6.  §  19  :  Badehna;  Muratori,  p. 
1083,  no.  3  ;  Florez,  Etp.  S.  vol.  xxiv.  p.  56,  vol. 
xxix.  p.  31 ;  Marca,  Hitp.  ii.  15,  p.  159),  with  a 
small  river  Of  the  same  name  {Bent :  Mela,  ii.  6) ; 
Ilubo  or  Elcbo,  a  city  of  the  conventns  of  Tarraco, 
with  the  cinUu  Romma  (Mela,  ii.  6 ;  Plin.  iii.  3. 
s.  4  ;  AlXovpir,  Ptol.  iL  6.  §  19,  where  the  vulgar 
reading  ia  AiAoupur ;  prob.  Uaiaro,  Harca,  ^up. 
ti.  15,  p.  159  ;  Florei,  Etp.  S.  vol.  xxix.  p.  34); 
Blanda  (BMlySa,  Ptol.  t  c. :  Blanea'),  on  a  height, 
NE.  of  the  mouth  of  the  little  river  Larnum 
{Tordera :  Plin.  iiL  3.  s.  4) :  between  Baetulo  and 
Ilnro  Ptolemy  places  the  Ldmarium  Pk.  (Aovcii- 
pior  lucpop ;  probably  the  headland  marked  by  the 
Torre  de  Mongat).  (2.)  On  the  high  road  from 
Tarraco  to  Narbo  Martins  in  Gaul  {Itm.  Ant. 
p.  398) :  Finks,  20  M.  P.  W.  of  Uaroino  (near 
MartoreU,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Lhbregat), 
marking  doubtless  the  borders  of  the  Laeetani  and 
the  Coeetani ;  then  Barciko  ;  next  PitArroRiUM, 
17  M.  F.  (near  Bottalrich  or  Lu  Boca,  where  are 
great  ruins  ;  Harca,  Eitp.  iL  20)  ;  Setbriiak  or 
Secerbae,  15  M.  P.  (prob.  S.  Fere  de  Sercada  or 
SanSelom) ;  Aquae  Vocohiak,  15  M.P.  {Caldat 
de  Malttvella).  (3.)  Other  inland  town» :  liuBiii- 
CATA  (Ptol.);  EoARA,  a  municipium,  whose  site  Is 
unknown  (Inscr.  ap.  Muratori,  p.  1106,  no.  7, 
p.  1107,  no.  1);  Aquae  Calidak,  a  cimbu  tti- 
pendiaria,  in  die  coitventut  of  Tarraco  (Plin.  iii.  3. 
B.  4,  Aquiealdenses :  Caldat  de  Momhuy,  N.  of  Bar- 
celona, Marca,  Biip.  ii.  16,  p.  167;  Florez,  Etp.S. 
vol.  xxix.  p.  37 ;  Ukert,  voL  iL  pt.  1.  pp.  423, 
424.)  [P.  S.1 

LAEDEBATA  (AeSepdra  or  AiTtpard,  Procop. 
de  Aed.  iv.  6),  a  town  in  the  north  of  Moesia,  on 
the  Dannbe,  and  a  few  miles  east  of  Viminacium. 
In  riie  Notitia  its  name  is  Laedenata;  it  must  have 
been  near  tbe  modem  Bama.  [L.  S.J 
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LAETIA  (AmKitt,  Ptol.  ii.  4.  §  13  i  Araenea 
or  El  Berroeat),  an  inland  ci^  of  toe  Tonietani,  in 
the  W.  of  Hispania  Baetica,  not  far  firom  Italica,  is 
one  of  the  Spanish  cities  of  which  we  hare  sereial 
coins,  belonging  to  the  period  of  its  independence,  as 
well  as  to  the  early  Boinan  empire.  Their  types  are, 
an  armed  horseman,  at  full  speed,  with  ears  of  com, 
hoaghs,  and  palm-trees.  (Florez,  Eip.  S,  ToL  zii. 
pp.  256 — 258 ;  Med.  ToL  ii.  p.  489,  ToL  iil  p.  92  ; 
Mionnet,  vol.  i.  p.  19,  Snppl.  Tol.  i.  p.  35  ;  Sestini, 
Med.  pp.  20, 65 ;  Nam.  Goth. ;  EcLbel,  vol.  i.  p.  25 ; 
Ukert,  vol  ii.  pt.  1.  p.  873.)  [P.  S] 

LAEPA  (,Lep«,  near  Ayamcmte),  a  city  of  the 
Tardetani,  on  the  coast  of  Baetica,  a  little  E.  of  the 
moath  of  the  Anas  (Guadalguimr :  Mehi,  iii.  1 ; 
comp.  Plin.  iii.  1.  s.  3,  where,  howerer,  the  reading 
is  doubtful ;  BdL  Attx.  57,  where  Laqiam  shoald 
prohablj'  be  sabstitnted  for  the  MS.  readings  of 
Leptim  or  Ltptum ;  Florez,  E»p.  S.  vol.  x.  p.  45, 
vol.  xiL  pp.  56,  57  ;  Ukert,  vol.  ii.  pL  1.  p.  339. 
This  place  mnst  not  be  confonnded  with  Ptolemy's 
Laspa,  which  is  only  a  yarioos  reading  for 
Ilipa).  [P.S.] 

LAEBONFL.    [Gau.akcia.] 

LAESTBY'GONES  (Aiu<7T(wy<J«j),  «  <abnlons 
people  of  giants,  who  are  mentioned  by  Homer  in 
the  Odyssey  (z.  80 — 132),  and  described  as  goremed 
by  a  king  named  Lamus.  They  were  a  pastoral 
people,  but  had  a  city  (&rTi>)  which  Homer  calls 
AoMTfuyoyiT),  with  a  port,  and  a  fountain  named  Ar- 
tacia.  It  may  well  be  doubted  whether  Homer  meant 
to  assign  any  definite  locality  to  this  people,  any 
more  than  to  the  Cyclopes;  bnt  later  Greek  writers 
did  not  fail  to  fix  the  place  of  their  abode,  though 
opinions  were  much  divided  on  the  subject.  The 
general  tradition,  as  w«  learn  from  Tbncydides  (vi. 
2),  pkced  them  in  Sicily,  thongh  that  historian 
wisely  declares  his  total  ignorance  of  everything 
concerning  them.  Other  vniters  were  less  cautious ; 
some  fixed  their  abodes  in  the  W.  or  NW.  part  of  the 
island,  in  the  coontiy  subsequently  occnpied  by  the 
Elymi  (Lyeopbr.  AUx.  956) ;  but  the  more  pre- 
valent opini<m,  at  least  in  later  times,  seems  to  have 
been  that  they  dwelt  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Leon- 
tini,  whence  the  name  of  LAESTRYOOMn  Cahpi  was 
given  to  the  fertile  plain  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
that  city.  (Strab.  i.  p.  20;  Plin.  UL  8.  s.  14;  Tietj. 
ad  lA/cophr.  662, 956 ;  Sil.  Ital.  xiv.  1 26.)  A  wholly 
different  tradition,  with  the  origin  of  which  we  are 
unacquainted,  bat  which  is  very  generally  adopted 
by  Roman  writers,  represented  Formiae  on  the  coast 
of  Italy  as  the  abode  of  the  Laestrygones,  and  the 
city  of  their  king  Lamus.  The  noble  fiimily  of  the 
Lsmiae,  in  the  days  of  Augustus,  even  pretended  to 
derive  their  descent  from  the  mythical  king  of  the 
Laestrygones.  (Cic  ad  Att.\u\Z;  Hor.  Carm.  iii. 
17:  Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  9;  Sil.  ItaL  vil  410.)     [KRE.] 

L AEVI  <ar  LAlt  (Adai),  a  tribe  of  Cisalpne  Ganis, 
who  dwelt  near  the  sooroes  of  the  river  Padns.  This 
is  the  etatoment  of  Polybius  (ii.  17),  who  associates 
them  with  the  Libidi  (AcS^irioi),  and  says  that  the 
two  tribes  occupied  the  part  of  the  plains  of  Cis- 
alpine Gaul  nearest  to  the  sources  of  the  Padus,  and 
next  to  them  came  the  Insnbres.  He  distinctly 
reckons  them  among  the  GcaUiih  tribes  who  had 
crossed  the  Alpe  and  settled  in  the  plains  of  Korthem 
Italy :  on  the  other  hand,  both  Livy  and  Pliny  call 
them  Lignrians.  (Liv.  v.  35;  Plin.  iii.  17.  s.  21.) 
The  reading  in  the  passage  of  Livy  is,  indeed,  very 
uncertain;  but  he  wonld  appear  to  agree  with  Pliny 
in  placing  them  in  the  neighboarhood  of  Ticinom. 


LAGUSA.     • 

Pliny  even  ascribe*  the  foundation  of  that  dty  to. 
the  Laevi,  in  conjunction  with  the  Marici,  a  name 
otherwise  wholly  unknown,  but  apparently  also  a, 
Ligurian  tribe.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in 
this  part  of  Italy  tribes  of  Gaulish  and  Ligurian 
origin  were  very  much  intermixed,  and  probably  the 
latter  were  in  many  cases  confounded  with  the 
Gauls.    [LioiiRiA.] 

LAGANIA  (Airyovfa),  a  village  of  the  Tecto- 
sagaa  in  Galatia,  24  miles  to  the  east  of  Juliopolis. 
It  is  not  mentioned  by  any  of  the  classical  writers, 
bnt  it  must  afterwards  have  increased  in  importance, 
for  daring  the  Christian  period,  it  was  the  see  of  a 
bishop,  and  took  the  name  of  Anastasiopolis  (ConctL 
Chale.  p.  662,  and  p.  95,  where  the  name  is  mis- 
spelt Awrwla ;  /(m.  Ani.  p.  142,  where  the  name 
is  Laganeo$;  It.  ffierot.  p.  574,  where  we  i-eod 
Agatmia).  There  is  little  doubt  that  the  Laiania 
in  Ptolemy  (v,  1,  §  14)  and  the  EhegcaiagaUa  of 
Hierocles  (p.  697)  are  the  same  as  Lagania  (conipi 
Theod.  Syc.  c.  2).  Kiepert,  in  his  map  of  Asia 
Minor,  identifies  it  with  Beg  Basar.  [L.  S.] 

LAGA'RIA  (Aoyopla:  Eth.  Aayaperayis,  L:^a- 
rinus),  a  small  town  of  Lucania,  situated  between 
Thurii  and  the  river  Sybaris;  which,  according  to 
the  commonly  received  legend,  was  founded  by  a 
colony  of  Phocians  under  the  command  of  Epeius, 
the  architect  of  the  wooden  horse.  (Strab.  vi.  p.  263 ; 
Lyeopbr.  Alex.  930 ;  Tzetz.  ad  loe.)  Strabo,  the, 
only  geographical  writer  who  mentions  it,  calls  it 
only  a  fortress  (ifpoipior),  and  it  was  probably  never 
a  pbice  of  any  importance;  though  deriving  some 
celebrity  in  after  times  from  the  excellence  of  its 
wine,  which  was  esteemed  one  of  the  be!it*in  Italy. 
(Strab.  I  a.;  Plin.  xiv.  6.  s.  8.)  The  statement  of 
Strabo,  above  quoted,  is  the  only  clue  to  its  position, 
which  cannot  therefore  be  determined  with  any 
certainty.  Clnverins  placed  it  at  Jfocara,  about 
10  miles  frtan  the  sea,  and  this  conjecture  (fcr  it  is 
nothing  more)  has  beoi  adapted  by  Romanelli.  The 
wines  of  this  neighbourhood  are  said  still  to  preserve 
their  ancient  reputation.  (Cluver.  ItaL  p.  1272  ■ 
Bomanelli,  vol.  i.  p.  248.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

LAGECUM.     [Lkobouum.] 

LAGINA  (ri  Ad'yira),  a  place  in  the  territory 
of  Stiatoniceia,  in  Caria,  contained  a  most  splendid 
temple  of  Hecate,  at  which  every  year  great  festiv-als 
were  celebrated.  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  660.)  Tacitus 
(^Aim.  iii.  62),  when  speaking  of  the  worship  of 
Trivia  among  the  Stratoniceians,  evidently  means 
Hecate.  The  name  of  Lagina  is  still  preserved  in 
the  village  of  Lakem,  not  far  from  the  sources  cf 
the  Tehma.  La^nia,  mentioned  by  Steph.  B.  as  a 
itoKixv">y  Koptor,  seems  to  be  the  sanw  as  the 
Lagina  of  Strabo.  [L.  S.] 

LAGNI  (Affyvl),  a  town  of  the  Arevacae,  in 
Hispania  Tarrsconensis,  mentioned  only  by  Diodorua 
Siculus  (Excerpt,  vol.  ii.  p.  596).  [P.  S.] 

LAGOS,  a  town  in  Fhrygia,  on  the  north-east  of 
Mandropolis.  (Liv.  xxxviii.  15.)  The  town  is  men- 
tioned only  by  Livy  in  his  account  of  the  progress  of 
the  Boman  consul  Cn.  Manlius  in  Asia  Minor,  when 
Lagos  was  found  deserted  by  its  inhabitants,  but 
weU  provided  with  stores  of  every  deBcripti<Hi,  whence 
we  may  infer  that  it  was  a  town  of  some  conse- 
quence. [L.  S.] 

LAGU'SA  (AtE-yovira,  Ao^ouirira),  an  island  in  the 
Aegaean  sea,  the  name  of  which  occurs  in  Stiabo 
between  those  of  Sicinus  and  Pholegandnu.  Hence 
it  is  probably  the  same  as  KarctiotUia,  a  rocky 
islet  between  the  two  Utter  islands.    Bnt  Kiepert 
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u  his  map,  iden<ij5«  it  with  Polja^os.  (Stnb.  z. 
>  484 ;  Steph.  B.  «.  v. ;  Eiutath.  ad  H  u.  62S, 
pi  306.) 

LAGCSA  (AifoiKra),  cne  of  s  groap  of  small 
isUoda  in  the  btj  of  Tdmisnu  in  Ljcia,  5  stadia 
Ann  Tehnissna,  and  80  from  Cissidae.  (Flin.  t.  35  ; 
Steph.  B.  a:  F. ;  Stadiasia.  Mar.  Mag.  §  226,  folL) 
This  island  is  genenillj  considered  to  be  the  same 
as  the  modern  Pcmagia  di  CordiaUtsa.     [L.  S.] 

LAOUSSAE,  a  gronp  of  small  islands  off  the 
coast  of  Tnijr,  to  the  north  of  Tenedos  (Plin.  t.  38 ; 
eompi  Eostatb.  ad  Horn.  /Z.  ii.  p.  306).  Their  mo- 
dem same  is  Taoduta  Adasti.  [L.  S."] 

LAISH,  the  moce  andent  name  of  Dan.    [Dak.] 

LALASIS  (AaXairlt,  Ptol.  t.  8.  §  6,  where  some 
USS.  have  AaXaats),  a  district  in  Cilida,  extending 
akog  Mount  Tanms,  above  the  district  called  Se- 
kntis.  Pliny  (t.  23)  also  mentions  a  town  Lalasis 
in  Isaoria,  and  this  town  accordingly  seems  to  hare 
been  the  capital  of  the  district  Lalasis,  which  may 
have  extended  to  the  north  of  Mount  Tanms.  It  is 
probable,  moreover,  that  the  Isanrian  town  of  La- 
laanda,  mentiooed  by  Stephanns  B.,  and  which,  he 
says,  was  in  his  day  called  JMuanda,  is  the  same 
as  Lalasis ;  and  if  so,  it  is  identical  with  the 
Salisanda  of  Hiearodea  (p.  710).  Bamlins  of  Se- 
kocia  informs  ns  that  the  town  stood  <ai  a  lofty 
height,  but  waa  well  provided  with  water,  and  not 
de^tote  of  rther  advantages.  (Wesseling,  ad  HierocL 
I  a).  From  all  these  circumstances,  we  might 
be  inclined  to  consider  the  reading  AoAoWt  in 
Ptokmy  the  oorrect  one,  were  it  not  that  the  coins 
of  the  place  all  bear  the  inscription  AaAa(rir«>i>. 
(Sestjni,  pL  96.)  [L.  S.] 

LALENESIS  {haXiirvrls  at  hoiompis,  Ptol  v. 
7.  §  6),  a  small  town  in  the  district  of  Melitene  in 
Atinenia  Minw,  on  the  east  of  Zoropassus.  Its  site 
is  unknown,  asi  no  ancient  writer  besides  Ptolemy 
meotioos  it.  [L.  S.] 

LALETATO.    [LAKftrAHi.] 

LAMA.    [Vkitohxs.] 

LAMASBA  (7(m.  Ant  pp.  35,  ter,  40 :  Xo- 
matbua.  Tab.  Pettt),  a  city  of  the  Massylii,  in  the 
interior  of  Numidia,  near  the  confines  of  Mauietania, 
63  U.  P.  firam  Srrm,  and  62  from  Tamuoadi. 
Lapie  and  D'Avezac  identify  it  with  Am-Haxel,  at 
the  N.  foot  of  the  mountiuns  of  the  Wdled-Abd-en- 
Noar ;  bat  its  site  seems  to  agree  better  with  the 
considerable  mios  at  Baitna,  on  the  S.  of  those 
noontaina,  and  W.  of  the  M.  Aorasiua  {Jebd- 
Awren :  Siaw,  TnaeU,  ^  p;  S3 ;  PeUissier, 
E^qioration  SamUJlque  da  TAlgirie,  voL  vi.  p. 
389).  [P.  S.] 

LAMBEB  or  LAMBRUS,  a  river  of  Northern 
Italy,  in  Gallia  Transpadana,  noticed  by  Pliny 
amnog  tlie  affluents  of  the  Padoa  which  join  that  river 
oo  ita  left  or  northern  bank.  (Plin.  iiL  19.  s.  23.) 
It  is  atill  called  the  Lamiro,  and  rises  in  a  small 
Uce  called  the  Logo  di  Putiano  (the  Enpilis  Lacus 
of  Pliny),  from  whence  it  flows  within  3  miles  of 
MUan,  anid  enters  the  Po  about  midway  between  the 
Ticmo  and  the  Adda.  Sdonins  ApoUinaris  con- 
tnsta  ita  stagnant  and  weedy  stream  (tdvomm  Lam- 
irum)  with  the  bloe  waters  of  the  Addua.  (^Ep. 
i.  5.)  The  Tabub  as  well  as  the  Geograidier  of 
Bavama  give  a  town  of  the  name  of  Lambrum,  of 
which  DO  trace  is  found  elsewhere.  It  is  probably 
a  eofmption  of  a  station,  Ad  Lambnun,  at  the  pass- 
age of  the  river  of  that  name,  though  the  Tabula 
cnxawoasly  transfen  it  to  the  S.  side  of  the  Padns. 
^Tok  Peat;  Geogr.  Bav.  iv.  30.)        [E.  H.  B.] 
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LAMBE'SE  (7tm.  Ant.  pp.  32, 33, 94, 40 :  Tab. 
Pent.;  AinStuaa,  Ptol.  iv.  3.  §29;  Lambabsa, 
Inscr. ;  Lambaese,  Angustin.  adv.  Dottat.  vi.  13  ; 
Lambeaitana  Colonia,  Cyprian.  Epist.  55 :  lyonba 
or  Teatyut,  large  Bu.),  one  of  the  meet  important 
cities  in  the  interior  of  Knmidia,  belonging  to  the 
Massylii.  It  lay  near  the  confines  of  Haoretania, 
at  the  W.  foot  of  M.  Aurasius  (JAd  Aunu),  102 
M.  P.  from  SiTiFi,  118  from  Thevestk,  and  84 
from  CiRTA.  It  was  the  station  of  an  entirs  legion, 
the  Legio  IH.  Augusta  (Aryetor  Tpfrq  a^airH), 
Ptol.  t  c. ;  and  Inscr.).  Its  importance  is  attested  by 
its  magnificent  ruins,  among  which  are  seen  the  re> 
miuns  of  an  amphitheatre,  a  temple  of  Aeeculajnns,  a 
triumphal  arch,  and  other  buildings,  enclosed  by  a 
wall,  in  the  circuit  of  which  40  gates  have  been 
traced,  15  of  them  still  in  a  good  state  of  pre- 
servation. The  silence  of  Procopins  respecting  such 
a  city  seems  to  imply  that  it  had  been  destroyed 
beibre  the  age  of  Justinian.  (Shaw,  Travtlt,  p.  57; 
Bruce ;  Peysonnel;  VAVaAerfExptorationSdentifigve 
de  XA  Igine,  vol.  vi.  pp.  388, 889.)  [P.  S.] 

LAMBRI'ACA  or  LAMBRI'CA,  a  town  of  the 
CallaTci  Lncenses  in  Gallaecia,  near  the  confluence 
of  the  rivers  Laeron  and  Ulla,  not  fiur  ftom  EU 
Padron.  (Mehi,  iii.  I.  §  8;  llkert,  vol.  iL  pt  1. 
^  439.)  [P.  8.] 

LAMETIIfl  (Aojavrvoi),  a  dty  of  Bmttinm, 
mentioned  only  by  Stephanus  of  Byzantiimi  (a.  v.), 
on  the  authority  of  Hecataeus,  who  added  that  there 
was  a  river  also  of  the  name  of  Lamktus  (Ao^irrsi), 
We  find  this  again  alluded  to  by  Lycophron.  (Alex. 
1085.)  Then  can  be  no  donbt  that  this  is  the 
stream  still  called  LatiuUo,  which  flows  into  the 
gulf  of  Sta.  Eufemia :  and  this  is  confirmed  by  the 
anthority  of  Anstotle,  who  gives  to  that  gulf,  other- 
wise known  as  the  Sanjs  Tkbihaeus  or  Hip- 
pomATES,  the  name  of  the  LAiatnHB  GDi.r  (i 
\afirrram  K6\itos,  Arist.  Pol  vii  10).  Hence 
there  can  be  little  donbt  that  the  dty  of  Lametini 
also  was  situated  on  the  shores  of  the  same  bay, 
though  Stephanns  vaguely  calls  it  "  near  Crotona." 
(Steph.  B.  I  c.)  No  other  writer  mentions  the  name 
(which  is  evidently  an  ethnic  form  like  Leostini), 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  town  was  destroyed  or 
sank  mto  a  dependent  condition  at  an  early  period. 
An  inscriptim,  which  records  it  as  an  existing  mu- 
nicipal town  in  the  time  of  Trajan,  is  almost  cer- 
tainly spurious.  (Hommsen,  Inscr.  Segn.  Neap. 
App.  No.  936.)  It  is  generally  supposed  to  have 
been  situated  dtber  at  or  near  the  modem  village  of 
5(0.  £u/emu,  but  this  is  mere  conjecture.    [E.H.B.3 

LA'MIA  (Ao/ila :  Eth.  Aaiuth :  Zitini),  a  town 
of  the  Maliensea,  though  afterwards  separated  fnta 
them,  sitnated  in  the  district  Phthiotis  in  Thessaly. 
Strabo  describes  LamU  as  sitnated  above  the  plain 
which  lies  at  the  foot  of  the  Maliac  gulf,  at  the 
distance  of  30  stadia  from  the  Spervheios,  and 
50  stadia  finom  the  sea  (iz.  pp.  433,  435).  Livy 
says  that  it  vras  placed  on  a  height  distant 
seven  miles  from  Heradda,  of  whidi  it  com- 
manded the  prospect  (xxxvi.  25),  and  on  the  route 
which  led  from  Thermopyke  through  the  passes  of 
Phthiotis  to  Thaumaci  (xzziL  4).  Stiabo  further 
reUtes  that  it  was  subject  to  earthquakes  (i.  p.  60). 
Lamia  ia  cdebrated  in  history  on  account  of  the  war 
which  the  Athenians  and  the  confederate  Greeks 
carried  on  agunst  Antipater  in  s.a  323.  Antipater 
was  at  first  unsuccessful,  and  took  refuge  in  Lamia, 
where  he  was  badeged  for  some  time  by  the  allies. 
From  thia  drctunstance  this  conteat  is  usually  called 
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the  Lamian  war.  Having  afterwards  receiTed  snc- 
conre  from  Cniterua,  Anlipater  retreated  northwards, 
and  defeated  the  allies  at  the  battle  of  Crannon  in 
the  following  year.  (Diod.  xriii.  9,  seq. ;  Polyb.  ix. 
29.)  In  B.  o.  208  Philip,  son  of  Demetrius,  de- 
feated the  Aetolians  near  Lamia.  (Lir.  zzvil  30.) 
In  192  Lamia  opened  its  gates  to  Aatiocbiu  (Lir. 
xzxT.  43),  and  was  in  conseqnence  besieged  in  the 
following  year  by  Philip,  who  was  then  acting  in 
oonjonction  witli  the  Romans.  (Lir.  zxxvi.  25.)  On 
this  occasion  Liry  mentions  the  difficulty  which  the 
Macedonians  experienced  in  mining  the  rock,  which 
was  siliceous  ("  in  aspens  locis  silez  saepe  impene- 
trsbifisfenooccarrebat").  In  190  the  town  was  taken 
by  the  Romans.  (Lir.  xzxrii.  4,  S.)  Lamia  is  men- 
tioned by  Pliny  (iv.  7.  8.  14),  and  was  also  in 
existence  in  the  sixth  centniy.  (Hieiocl.  p.  642,  ed. 
Wesselbg.)  The  site  of  Lamia  is  fixed  at  Zituni, 
both  by  Uie  description  of  the  ancient  writers  of  the 
position  of  Lamia,  and  by  an  inscription  which  Paul 
Lncas  coped  at  this  place.  ZiHrU  is  situated  on  a 
hill,  and  is  by  nature  a  strongly  forti6ed  position. 
The  only  remains  of  the  ancient  city  which  Leake 
discovered  were  some  pieces  of  the  walls  of  the 
Acropolis,  forming  a  part  of  those  of  the  modem 
castle,  and  some  small  remains  of  the  town  walls  at 
the  foot  of  the  hill,  beyond  the  extreme  modem 
houses  to  the  eastward.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the 
town  Leake  noticed  a  small  river,  which,  we  leam 
from  Strabo  (ix.  p.  434, 450),  was  called  Achelous. 
The  port  ol  Malis  was  named  Phalara  (t&  4^ 
Xopo,  Stnb.  ix.  p.  435;  Folyb.  xz.  II;  Liv.  xxvii. 
30,  zxzv.  43 ;  Plin.  iv.  7.  a.  12),  now  Stglidka. 
Zittttti  has  been  compared  to  Athens,  with  its  old 
castle,  or  acropolis,  above,  and  its  Peiraeens  at  5^- 
lidha,  on  the  shore  below.  There  is  a  fine  view  frcm 
the  castle,  commanding  the  whole  country  adjacent 
to  the  bead  of  the  Maliac  gulf.  (Lncas,  Voyage  data 
la  Greet,  vol.  L  p.  405 ;  Leake,  IforViem  Greece, 
vol  it  p.  2 ;  Stephani,  Seite,  fe.  p.  39.) 


oonr  or  uuoi. 


LAMIACUS  SINUS  (4  Ao^uoit^f  ntXvos),  a 
name  given  by  Panaauias  to  the  Ualiac  gnl(  from 
the  important  town  of  Lamia.  (Fans.  L  4.  §  3,  viL 
15.  §  2,  z.  1.  §  2.)  In  the  same  way  the  gulf  is 
now  called  Zitimi,  which  is  the  modem  name  of 


LAMI'MIDM  (AoftlyM' :  EA.  Laminitaoi:  near 
Fuenllana,  between  JfmM  and  Alcana),  a  town 
of  the  Carpetani  (according  to  Ptolemy,  though 
some  suppose  it  to  have  belonged  rather  to  tJie 
Oretani),  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis.  It  was  a  sti- 
pendiary town  of  the  cooventus  of  New  Carthage, 
and  stood  on  the  high  road  from  Emerita  to  Caesar- 
augnsta.  The  river  Anas  (^Guadiana)  rose  in  the 
lands  of  Ijunininm,  7  M.  P.  K  of  the  town.  (Plin. 
iii.  1.  s.  2, 3.  B.  4;  lUn.  AtU.  pp.  445, 446;  PtoL  ii. 
6.  §  57 ;  Inscr.  op.  Florez,  Esp.  S.  vol.  ir.  p.  38, 
ToL  r.  pp.  23, 122,  ToL  vii  p.  140;  tikert,  voL  iL 
pt.I.p.411:  in  Plin.zzxvi.  21.  8.47,  where  Pliny 
speaks  of  the  whetstones  found  in  Hither  Spain  as 
Cotet  Flammitcmae,  Ukert  supposes  we  ought  to 
lead  Cota  Lamintanae.)  [P^  S.] 


LAMPSACUS. 

LAMOTIS  (Ao/iwTu),  a  district  on  the  eastera 
coast  of  Ciliria  Aspera,  between  the  rivers  Caly- 
cadnns  and  Lamus.  Its  capital  bore  the  name  of 
Lamas,  from  which  that  of  the  district  was  derived. 
(FtoL  V.  8.  §  6  ;  comp.  Lauus.)  [L.  S.] 

LAMPAS  (Ao^nb),  a  harbonr  on  the  E.  coast 
of  the  Tanric  Chersonese,  800  stadia  from  Theodoeia, 
and  220  stadia  from  Criu-Metopon.  (Arrian,  Per^pL 
p.  20;  Anon.  Per^  p.  6.)  Arrian  uses  the  two 
names  Lampas  and  Halmitis  as  if  they  belonged  to 
the  same  place,  but  the  Anonymous  Coast-describer 
speaks  of  Lampas  alone.  Halmitis  probably  took 
its  name  from  being  a  plooe  for  salting  fish.  The 
name  is  preserved  in  the  places  now  oiled  Biouk- 
Lambat  and*  Kouichouk-tainiat,  Tartar  vilbgeB 
at  the  end  of  a  bay  defended  by  the  promontory  of 
Ptaka,  near  which  ancient  ruins  have  been  found. 
(Dubois  de  Hontperenz,  Voj/age  atitour  du  Caucate, 
vol.  V.  p.  713,  vol.  vi.  pi  460;  Rennell,  Compar. 
Geog.  vol.  ii.  p.  340.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

LAMPATAE  or  LAMPAGAE  (Ao^mfa-oi  or 
Aatnaym,  Ftol.  vii.  1.  §  42),  a  small  tribe  who 
lived  among  the  o6fshoots  of  the  Imans,  in  the  NW. 
pxrt  of  India,  about  the  sources  of  the  Choee  (now 
Kamdi),  «hi<^  is  itself  a  tribntaiy  cf  the  Kibul 
river.  [V.j 

LAMPE  (Aa/uir4X  *  ^*»  ■■>  Crete,  also  called 
Lappa.  [Lu>PA.]  Besides  this  town  Stephanos 
B.  (t.  V.)  mentions  two  other  towns  of  this  luune, 
otherwise  tmknown,  one  in  Arcadia  and  the  other  in 
Argolis. 

LAMPETA.    [Ebtmakthus.] 

LAMPE'TLA.     [Clampktia.] 

LAMPONEIA  or  LAHPO'NIUU  {Aataeinia, 
haiiiriivtov),  an  Aeolian  town  in  tbs  south-west  of 
Troas,  of  which  no  particulars  are  known,  except 
that  it  was  aimexed  to  Persia  by  the  satrap  Olanes 
in  the  reign  of  Darius  Hystaspis.  It  is  mentioned 
only  by  the  earliest  writers.  (Heiod.  ▼.  26 ;  Strab. 
ziii.  p.  610 ;  Steph.  B. «. ».)  [L.  &] 

LAMPRA.    [Attica,  p.  331,  a.] 

LA'MPSACUS  (^tiii^aiMt :  Elh.  Aai^cucWO* 
sometimes  also  called  Lampsacnm  (Cic.  in  Verr.  i. 
24  ;  Pomp.  Mela,  i.  19),  was  one  (^  the  moet  cele- 
brated Greek  settlements  in  Hysia  on  the  Hellespont. 
It  was  known  to  have  ezisted  under  the  name  of 
Pityusa  or  Pitynssa  before  it  received  colonists  from 
the  Ionian  dties  of  Pbocaea  and  Miletus.  (Strab. 
ziii.  p.  S89 ;  Steph.  B.  t.  «.;  Plin.  t.  40 ;  Hom.  It. 
it  829  ;  PluL  de  Virt  Mul  18.)  It  was  sitnated, 
oppceite  to  Callipolis,  m  the  Thracian  Chersonesus, 
and  possessed  an  excellent  harbour.  Herodotus  (vi. 
37)  relates  that  the  elder  Miltiades,  who  was  settled 
in  the  Thracian  Chersonesus,  made  war  upon  the 
Lampsaceni,  but  that  they  took  him  by  surprise, 
and  made  him  their  prisooer.  Being  threatened, 
however,  by  Croesus,  who  supported  Miltiades,  they 
set  bim  free.  During  the  Ionian  revolt,  the  town 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Persians.  (Herod,  v.  117.) 
The  territory  about  Lampeacus  produced  excellent 
wine,  whence  the  king  of  Persia  bestowed  it  upon 
Themistocles,  that  he  might  thence  provide  himself 
with  wine.  (Thucyd.  i.  138 ;  Athen.  i.  p.  29 ; 
Diod.  zi.  57;  Pint.  TAem.  29  ;  Nepos,  T^Jew.  10; 
Amm.  Marc  zxii.  8.)  Bnt  even  while  Lampeacus 
acknowledged  the  supremacy  of  Persia,  it  continued 
to  be  governed  by  a  native  prince  or  tyrant,  of  the 
n.<une  of  Hippocles.  His  son  Aeantides  married 
Archedioc,  a  daughter  of  Pisistratns,  whose  tomb, 
commemorating  her  virtues,  was  seen  there  in  the 
time  of  Tbucydides    (vi.  59).     The  attempt  of 
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Eoigon  to  adze  Uie  citadel,  and  thereby  to  malce  him- 
>elf  tyrant,  seems  to  belong  to  the  same  period. 
(Athen.  zL  p.  508.)  After  the  battle  of  Mjcale,  in 
B.  c.  479,  Lampsacoa  joined  Athens,  bnt  revolted 
after  the  failnre  of  the  great  Athenian  expedition  to 
SkSj  ;  being,  however,  unfortified,  it  was  easily  re- 
conqnered  by  a  fleet  mider  Strombichides.  (Thac. 
Till  62.)  After  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
the  Luupaaceni  had  to  defend  their  city  against  the 
attacks  of  Antiochus  of  Syria ;  they  voted  a  crown 
of  gold  to  the  Bomans,  and  were  received  by  them 
as  allies.  (Liv.  zxziii.  38,  zxxv.  42,  xliii.  6 ;  Polyb. 
xxi.  10.)  In  the  time  of  StrabO)  Lampsacns  was 
still  a  flonriahing  city.  It  was  the  birthpUce  of 
many  dlstingni^hed  authors  and  philosophers,  such 
ta  Charon  the  historian,  Anaximenes  the  orator,  and 
Metrodoras  the  disciple  of  Epictirus,  who  himself 
resided  there  for  many  years,  and  reckoned  some  of 
its  dtiiens  among  bis  intimato  friends.  (Strab.  {.  c. ; 
Diog.  Laert.  x.  11.)  Lampeacns  possessed  a  fine 
Etatne  by  Lysippos,  representing  a  praetiute  lion, 
bat  it  was  removed  by  Agrippa  to  Home  to  adorn 
the  Campus  Martins.  (Strab.  I.  c)  Lampsacus,  as 
is  well  known,  was  the  chief  seat  of  the  obscene 
mcsbip  of  Priapns,  who  was  believed  to  have  been 
bora  there  of  Aphrodite.  (Athen.  i.  p.  30 ;  Pans, 
ix.  31.  §  2 ;  ApoUon.  Rhod.  i.  983 ;  Ov.  Fast.  vi. 
345;  Virg.  Georg.  ir.  110.)  From  this  circnm- 
stance  the  whole  district  was  believed  to  have  de- 
rived the  name  of  Abamis  or  Apamis  (lanpyfurtai), 
becaose  Aphrodite  denied  that  she  had  given  birth 
to  him.  (Theophr.  Hist.  Plant,  i.  6, 13.)  The  an- 
cient name  of  the  district  had  been  Bebiycia,  pro- 
bably from  the  Thracian  Bebryces,  who  had  settled 
there.  (Comp.  Hecat  Fragm.  207 ;  Charon,  Fragm. 
115, 119;  Xenoph. ^iwi. vil  8.  §  1;  Polyb.  v.  77; 
Plin.  iv.  18,  T.  40 ;  Ptol.  v.  2.  §  2 ;  Steph.  B. ».  v.) 
The  name  of  LanuaJn  is  still  attached  to  a  smaU 
town,  near  which  Lampsacus  probably  stood,  as 
LatiuaJd  itself  contains  no  remains  of  antiquity. 
There  are  gold  and  silver  staters  of  Lampeacns  in 
different  collections  ;  the  imperial  coins  have  been 
traced  from  Augustus  to  GalUenus.  (SesUni,  Man. 
Vet.  p.  73.)  [L.  S.] 
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COUI  or  LAMFSACIT8. 

LABIPSUS,  a  town  of  Histiaeotia  in  Thessaly,  on 
the  borden  of  Athamonia.  (Liv.  zzxii.  14.) 

LAMPTRA.    [Attica,  p.  381 ,  a.] 

LAMUS  (Ai^O>  *  village  of  Cilicia,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Lamus,  &om  which  the  whole 
district  derived  the  name  of  Lamotis.  The  river 
is  mentioned  by  Stepbonus  B.  (from  Alexander 
Polyhistor),  and  both  the  river  and  the  village  by 
Strabo  (xiv.  p.  671)  and  Ptolemy  (v.  8.  §§4,6). 
The  river,  which  is  otherwise  of  nn  importance, 
funned  the  boundary  between  CiUcia  Aspera  and 
GHcia  Pit^nia,  and  still  bears  the  name  of  Zamos  or 
Umaaa.  Abont  the  village  of  Lamus  no  particulars 
at  known.  (Comp^  Monnns,  JAony.  xxiv.  SO; 
BienieLfb709.)  [L  S.] 


LAMTBON  (Aev>vp<ir),  a  great  harbour  near 
Cape  Heraclium,  on  the  coast  of  Pontns,  not  &r 
from  Themiscyia.  (Anonym.  PeripL  Pont.  Eux. 
p.  10.)  [L.  S.] 

LANCE  (_rtm.  Ant.  p.  395),  or  LA'NCIA  (Aoy- 
«(a,  Dion  Cass.  liii.  25,29;  Flor.  iv.  12;  Oros. 
vi.  21),  or  LANCUTUM  (AayitloToi',  Ptol.  iL  6. 
§  29),  the  chief  city  of  the  Lanceati  (AoYKfarot, 
Ptol.  L  0.)  or  Lahcikhbes  (Plin.  iii.  3.  s.  4),  a  tribe 
of  the  Astures,  in  Hispania  Tarraconemds.  It  was 
strongly  fortified,  and  wsa  the  most  important  dty 
of  that  region,  even  more  so  than  Lsaio  VII.  Oe- 
uiNA,  at  least  before  the  settlement  of  the  latter  by 
the  Romans,  by  whom  Lancia  was  destroyed,  tboogh 
it  was  again  restored.  It  lay  on  the  high  road  from 
Caesaraugnsta  to  Legio  VII.  (Leon),  only  9  M.  P. 
from  the  latter,  where  its  name  is  still  to  be  traced 
in  that  vi  Soihnco  or  SoUancia.  (Florez,  Ftp.  S. 
vol.  xvi.  p.  16;  Ukert,  vol.  ii.  pt  1.  p.  441.)  [P.  &] 

LA'NCIA,  LANCIA'TI,  LANCIA'TUM. 

[L.KHCIi.'] 

LA'NCIA  OPPIDATIA.    rVBiTOHBS.] 

LANCIENSES.     [J,aiicb.] 

LANCIENSES  OCELENSES   or  TRANSCU- 

DANI.      [OCELOM.] 

LANGOBARDI,  LONGOBARDI  (AaryyotipSo,, 
AorfyoSdpSoi,  also  Aaryyo€iftcu  and  kofyoSipSai), 
a  tribe  of  Germans  whom  we  first  meet  with  in  the 
plam,  south  of  the  lower  Elbe,  and  who  belonged  to 
the  Suevi  (Strab.  vii.  p.  290,  where  Kramer  leada 
AaryKdSapSot;  PtoL  ii,  1 1.  §|  9, 17).  According  to 
Paulns  Diaconus,  himself  a  Langobord,  or  Lombard 
(Hitt  Longob.  i.  3,  8 ;  comp.  Isidor.  Orig.  ix.  2 ; 
Elym.  M.  t.  v.  yiDuov),  the  tribe  derived  its  name 
from  the  long  beards,  by  which  they  distinguished 
themselves  tern  the  other  Germans,  who  generally 
shaved  their  beards.  But  it  seems  to  be  more  prx>- 
bable  that  they  derived  the  namo  bam  the  country 
they  inhabited  on  the  banks  of  the  Elbe,  where 
Birde  (or  Bord)  still  signifies  "  a  fertile  plain  by  the 
side  of  a  river;"  and  a  district  near  Magdeburg  in 
still  called  the  lange  Bdrde  (Wilhelm,  Gemumien, 
p.  286).  According  to  this,  Langobardi  would  sig- 
nify "  inhabitants  of  the  long  bord  of  the  river." 
The  district  m  which  we  first  meet  with  them,  ia 
the  left  bank  of  the  Elbe,  from  the  point  where  the 
Sala  empties  itself  into  it,  to  the  frontiers  of  the 
Chand  Minores,  so  that  they  were  bounded  in  the 
north  by  the  Elbe,  m  the  east  by  the  Semnones,  in 
the  south  by  the  Chemsci,  and  in  the  west  by  the 
Fosi  and  Angrivarii.  Traces  of  the  name  of  the 
Langobardi  stiU  occur  in  that  country  in  such  names 
as  Bardengau,  BardewUe.  The  earliest  writer  who 
mentions  the  Langobardi  as  inhabiting  those  parts, 
is  Velleius  Patercnlns  (ii.  106).  But  notwithstanding 
the  unanimous  testimony  of  the  andents  that  they 
were  a  branch  of  the  Snevi,  their  own  historian 
(Paul.  Dioc  I  ft;  comp.  Euseb.  Ckron.  od  an.  380) 
states  that  the  Langobardi  originally  did  not  inhabit 
any  part  of  Germany,  bnt  had  migrated  south  from 
Scandinavia,  where  they  had  borne  the  name  of 
Vinili,  and  that  they  assumed  the  name  Langobardi 
after  their  arrival  in  Germany.  It  is  impossible  to 
say  what  value  is  to  be  attributed  to  this  statement, 
which  has  found  as  many  advocates  as  it  has  had 
opponents.  From  Strabo  ({.  c.)  it  is  clear  that  they 
occupied  the  northern  bank  of  the  Elbe,  and  it  is 
possible  that  they  were  among  those  Germans  whom 
Tiberius,  in  the  reign  of  Augusttis  drora  across  the 
Elbe  (Suet.  .4ug'.  2 1 ).  In  their  new  country  they 
were  soon  reduced  to  submission  by  Mambodaos,  but 
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sftermurds  thej  shook  off  the  yoke,  and,  in  coojanc- 
tion  vith  the  Senmones,  joined  the  confederacy  of  the 
Ghernscans  against  the  Morconuumi,  (Tac  Arm.  ii. 
45.)  When,  in  consequence  of  the  morder  of  Armi- 
nins,  the  power  of  the  Ghenucaas  was  decaying  more 
and  more,  the  Langobardi  not  only  supported  and 
restored  Italng,  the  king  of  the  Chemseans  who  had 
been  expelled,  bnt  seem  to  hare  extended  their  own 
territoiy  in  the  sonth.  so  as  to  occupy  the  country 
between  H<Jle,  Magdelmrg,  and  Leipzig.  (TucArm, 
xi.  17.)  They  were  not  a  numerous  tribe,  but  their 
want  of  nnmbiers  was  made  up  for  by  their  natotal 
brareiT  (Tac,  Oerm.  40),  and  VeUeius  describes 
them  as  a  "  gena  edam  Germana  feritate  ferodor," 
Shortly  after  these  events  the  Langobardi  disappear 
from  history,  until  they  are  mentioned  again  by 
Ptolemy  (L  c),  who  places  them  in  the  extensive 
territory  between  the  Rhine  and  Waer,  and  even 
beyond  the  latter  rirer  almost  as  fiu  as  the  £lbe. 
They  thns  occupied  the  countiy  which  had  formerly 
been  inhabited  by  the  tribes  forming  the  Cheruscan 
confederacy.  This  great  exteasicm  of  their  territory 
shows  that  their  power  most  hare  been  increasing 
ever  since  their  liberation  £rom  the  yoke  of  Maro- 
bodnns.  After  this  time  we  again  hear  nothing  of 
the  Longobardi  for  a  conaderable  period.  They  are 
indeed  mentioned,  in  an  excerpt  from  the  history  of 
Petms  Patricins  (Em.  de  LegaL  p.  124),  as  allies 
of  the  Obii  on  the  frontiers  of  Pannonia;  but  other- 
wise history  is  silent  about  them,  until,  in  the  second 
half  of  the  Sth  centary,  they  appear  on  the  north  of 
the  Danube  in  Upper  Hungary  as  tribntaiy  to  the 
Hemli  (Procop.  de  BeU.  Goth.  ii.  15,  who  dcscKbes 
them  as  Christians).  Whether  these  Langobardi, 
bowsTer,  were  the  same  people  whom  wa  last  met 
with  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Elbe,  or  whether 
they  were  only  a  band  of  emigrants  who  had  in  the 
oonne  of  time  become  so  numerous  as  to  fonn  a 
distinct  tribe,  is  a  qnestion  which  cannot  be  answered 
with  certainly,  although  the  Utter  seems  to  be  the 
more  probable  supposition.  Their  natural  lore  of 
freedom  could  not  bear  to  submit  to  the  rule  of  the 
Ucruli,  and  after  having  defeated  the  king  of  the 
latter  in  a  great  battle,  they  sabdned  the  neighbouring 
Quadi,  likewise  a  Suevian  tribe,  and  henc^nrth  they 
were  for  a  long  time  the  terror  of  their  oeighbonra 
and  the  Roman  jarOTince  of  Pann(Hiia.  (Paul.  Diac 
i.  22.)  For,  being  the  most  powerful  nation  in  those 
parts,  they  extended  their  dominion  down  the  Danube, 
and  occupied  the  extensive  plains  in  the  north  of 
Dacia  on  the  river  Theiss,  where  they  first  came  in 
ooD^ct  with  the  Oepidae,  and  entered  Pannonia. 
(Paul  Diac  i.  SO.)  The  emperor  Justinian,  wanting 
their  support  agunst  the  Gepidae,  gave  them  hmds 
and  supplied  them  with  money  (Procop.  BelL  Gcth. 
iiL  S3),  and  under  their  king  Andoin  they  gained  a 
fjett  victory  over  the  Gepidae.  (Paul  Diac.  i.  25; 
Procop.  Sell.  Goth.  iiL  34,  iv.  18,  25.)  Alboin, 
Audoin's  successor,  after  having,  in  conjunction  with 
the  Avari,  completely  overthrown  the  empre  of  the 
Gepidae,  led  the  Langobardi,  in  a.  d.  568,  into  Italy, 
where  they  permanently  established  themselves,  and 
founded  the  kingdom  from  which  down  to  this  day 
the  north-east  of  Italy  bears  the  name  of  Lombardg, 
(£xc.  de  Legat.  pp.  303,  304 ;  Marius  Episc  Chrm. 
Hone.  ii.  412.)  The  occasion  of  their  invading  Italy 
is  related  as  AiUows.  When  Alboin  had  concluded 
his  alliance  with  the  Avari,  and  had  ceded  to  them 
bis  own  dominions,  Narses,  to  take  revenge  upon 
Justin,  invited  them  to  qnit  their  poor  country  and 
take  poescMiaD  of  the  fertile  plains  of  Italy.    Alboin 


LANUVIUII. 

accordingly  crossed  the  Alps,  and  as  the  north  of 
Italy  was  badly  defended,  he  succeeded  in  a  short 
time  in  establishing  his  kingdom,  which  continned  to 
flourish  until  it  was  overpowered  and  destnyed  by 
Charlemagne.  (Paul  Due  iL  6;  Egiabaid,  Vit. 
CaroL-M.  6.)  The  history  of  this  singuhu-  people 
whoee  name  stiQ  survives,  has  been  writt«i  in  Latin 
by  Paulas  Diaconns  (Wamefried),  in  the  reign  of 
Charlemagne,  and  by  another  Lonbard  of  the  9th 
centary,  whose  name  is  unknown.  (Ccmp.  Wilhelm, 
(rermontm,  p.  281,  fblL;  Zensa,  die  De>it$<Ae»  and 
die  NachbcK-itSnme,  p.  109,  fblL;  F.  DuSt,  Qaaet- 
tianet  de  AntiqiutiiBia  Lot^obardorum  Bittoria, 
Berlin,  1830,  8to.;  Koch-Steniield,  doe  Back  der 
Longthardm  tn  ItaUm,  Munich,  1839;  Latham, 
Tac  Germ.  p.  1 39,  and  EpUeg.  p.  Izxziv.)    [L&l 

LANGOBRI'GA.  [LugrrAH[A.J 

LANU'VIUH  {AxaoUor,  Stnb. ;  AomMior, 
PtoL:  Eih.  Aaniios,  Lanuvinns:  CUiiti  lAxniuia), 
an  ancient  and  important  city  of  Latium,  situated  on 
a  lofty  hill  forming  a  prqjecting  spur  or  prouHntoiy 
of  the  Alban  Hills  towards  the  S.  It  was  distant 
about  SO  miles  from  Borne,  on  the  right  of  the  Appian 
Way,  rather  more  than  a  mile  from  the  road.  The 
name  is  often  written  in  inscriptions,  even  of  a  good 
time,  Laninum;  hence  the  ccnfision  which  haa 
arisen  in  all  bur  USS.  of  ancient  authors  between  it 
and  Laeimam:  the  two  names  are  so  frequently 
interchanged  as  to  leav«  constant  doubt  which  t£ 
the  two  is  really  meant,  and  in  the  middle  ages 
they  appear  to  have  been  actually  regarded  as  the 
same  pUuse;  whence  the  name  of  "  Givitas  Lavinia' 
by  which  Lanuvinm  is  still  known,  and  which 
can  be  traced  as  far  back  as  the  fourteenth  century. 
The  foundation  of  Lanuvinm  was  ascribed  by  a  tra- 
dition recnded  by  Appian  (£.  C.  ii.  SO)  to  Dioraed; 
a  legend  probably  arising  from  some  fiuicied  oco- 
nection  with  the  worship  of  Juno  at  Aigos.  A  tra> 
dition  that  has  a  more  historical  aspect,  though 
periiape  little  more  historical  worth,  represented  it 
as  one  of  the  colonies  of  Alba.  (Died.  vii.  ap. 
Eu$eb.  Arm.  p.  185.)  The  statement  of  Cato  (<^. 
Priecian.  iv.  4.  §  21)  that  it  was  one  of  the  cities 
which  co-operatel  in  the  consecration  of  the  cele- 
brated temple  of  Diana  at  Arida,  is  the  first  fact 
concerning  it  that  can  be  looked  apoo  as  historical, 
and  shows  that  Laauviam  was  already  a  eUj  of 
consideraUon  and  power.  Its  name  appeare  also  in 
the  list  given  by  Dionysins  of  the  cities  that  fixmed 
the  league  against  Borne  in  B.  c.  496,  and  there  is 
no  doubt  that  it  was  in  fact  one  cf  the  thirty  cities 
of  the  Latin  League.  (Dionys.  v.  61  ;  Niebnhr, 
vol.  iL  p.  17.)  Bnt  fttxn  this  time  we  hear  little 
of  it,  except  that  it  was  the  fiuthfiil  ally  of  Rome 
daring  her  long  wars  with  the  Volsciana  and 
Aequians  (Liv.  vi.  81):  the  position  of  Lanuvinm 
would  indeed  cause  it  to  be  one  of  the  cities  nuat 
immediately  interested  in  opposing  the  progress  of 
the  Volscians,  and  render  it  as  it  were  the  natural 
rival  of  AntiimL  We  have  no  explanation  of  the 
canses  which,  in  B.  c.  383,  led  the  Lanuvians  sud- 
denly to  change  their  policy,  and  take  up  arms,  to- 
gether with  some  other  Latin  cities,  in  favour  of  the 
Volscians  (Liv.  vi.  21).  They  must  have  shared 
in  the  defeat  of  their  allies  near  Satricum ;  bnt  ap- 
parentiy  were  admitted  to  submissiaa  on  Aivourable 
terms,  and  we  hear  no  more  of  them  till  the  great 
Latin  War  in  b.  c  340,  in  which  they  took  an 
active  and  important  part.  At  first,  indeed,  they 
seem  to  have  hesitated  and  delayed  to  take  the 
field ;  bnt  in  the  two  last  campaigns  their  tucoa  an 
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faticnbriy  ncntiooed,  loth  unoDi;  those  that 
iinght  at  Pedum  in  B.  c.  339,  and  the  next  7ear 
•t  Aston  (Lit.  tuL  12,  13).*  In  the  genera] 
tettJemeot  of  aSun  at  tlia  oloee  of  the  war  La- 
nnnim  obtained  the  Bcman  civitas,  bnt  apparently 
in  the  fint  imrtance  witliant  the  right  of  suSrage; 
fbr  Fatm,  in  a  well-known  paseage,  enomeratee 
the  LannTini  amoi^  the  communiUee  wIm  at  one 
time  eiijoTed  all  the  other  privil^ea  of  Boman  citi- 
K9>  except  the  suffiage  and  the  Ju  Magia- 
tntonm  (Lir.  viiL  14  ;  Festns,  c.  iftptidpiian), 
a  rtitemrnt  which  can  only  rdfer  to  this  period. 
Veknow  treat  Cicero  that  thej  ■ahaeqoenUy  ob- 
tained the  {nil  fianchiie  and  right  of  snfirage, 
Int  the  tiine  when  they  were  admitted  to  theee 
priTiIeges  is  nnknown.    (Cie.  pro  Balb.  13.) 

From  this  time  Lannrinm  lapsed  into  the  coo- 
dirion  of  an  ordinary  municipal  town,  and  is  men- 
iiaied  chiefly  in  lefaition  to  its  celebrated  temple  of 
Jimo  Sospita.  It  did  not,  howerer,  fiUl  into  decay, 
like  M  many  of  the  early  Latin  cities,  and  is  men- 
tioed  by  Cicero  among  the  mora  popnhms  and 
flourishing  mnnidpa  of  Latiom,  in  the  same  class 
with  Aiida  and  TuscDlom,  which  he  contrasts  with 
each  poor  and  decayed  places  as  Labicom  and  Col- 
htia  (Cic  dt  Leg.  Agr.  ii.  35).  Its  chief  magi- 
•tnte  ratained  the  ancient  Latin  title  of  Dictator, 
which  was  bonie  by  T.  Annios  Milo,  the  celebrated 
adrenaiy  of  Clodins,  in  the  days  of  Cicero.  (Cic. 
fro  Mil  10;  OreU.  Jitter.  3786.)  Prarions  to  this 
period  LanoTinm  had  suffered  sererely  in  the  dvil 
wan  of  liarius  and  Solla,  having  been  taken  by 
the  fanner  at  the  same  time  with  Antiom  and 
Aiida,  jost  before  the  captora  of  Bome  itself, 
B.C  87.  (Appian,  B.  C.  L  69;  Liv.  Epit.  80.) 
Ker  did  it  escape  in  the  later  civil  wars :  the 
tfeasmes  of  its  temple  were  seized  by  Octaviaa, 
and  a  part  at  least  of  its  territory  was  divided 
among  a  ocdony  of  veterans  by  the  dictator  Caesar. 
(Ajfian,  &  C.  v.  24;  Lib.  Colon,  p.  235.)  It 
snbeqoeotly  received  another  colony,  and  a  part  of 
its  territory  was  at  one  time  allotted  to  the  vestal 
riigins  at  Borne,  (/MdL)  Lanuvinm,  however, 
never  bore  the  title  of  a  eolouy,  bat  cootinned  coly 
to  rank  as  a  nranicipum,  though  it  seems  to  have 
been  •  flooiishing  place  thrraghoat  the  period 
cf  the  Boman  ^pire.  It  was  the  birthplace  of 
the  enipnor  AnteninDS  Pins,  who  m  consequence 
fieqnently  made  it  his  residence,  as  did  also  his 
•aceesson,  H.  Anrelios  and  Commodns :  the  last  of 
these  tiiree  is  mentioned  ss  having  iieqaently  dis- 
pl^ed  his  skin  as  a  gladiator  in  the  amphitheatre 
at  Lanovinm,  the  construction  of  which  may  ptx>- 
laUy  be  referred  to  this  epoch.  Inscripti(«is  attest 
its  continned  prosperity  under  the  nigns  of  Alex- 
aader  Severos  and  Pbilippns.  (Saet.  Aug.  73  ; 
Tac  Atm.  iiL  43;  Capt.  AnL  Pint,  1;  Lamprid. 
Ommtd.  1,  8;  Tict  dt  Caet.  15;  OreU.  Inter. 
884,  3740,  &C.) 

Lamvinm  was  the  place  from  which  several  illas- 
trioos  Boman  fiuoiliee  derived  thnr  origin.  Among 
the»  wen  the  Annia,  to  which  Milo,  tlie  adversary 
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*  In  the  Fasti  Capitolini  (ad  ann.  cdxv.;  Gruter, 
p.  297)  the  eoosnl  C.  Maenins  is  represented  as 
oMnling  s  triumph  over  the  Lcmmant,  together 
vidi  the  *«■»■«»»«  and  Velitemi-,  where  it  appears 
ootan  from  liry's  narrative  tiiat  the  Lanimatt 
tt  the  people  reidly  meant:  a  remarkable  instance 
at  how  early  a  period  the  confusion  between  the 
twDatmesbad 


of  Clodins,  belonged  by  adoption,  as  well  as  the 
Papia,  fiom  which  he  was  originally  descended;  the 
Boecia,  and  the  Thoria  (Cic.  pro  MU.  10;  Ascon. 
adMOon.  pp.  82,  53;  Cic.  <fe  Dmn.  L  36,  ii.  31, 
da  Fin.  iL  20),  to  wUch  may  probably  be  added, 
on  the  authori^  of  coins,  the  Prodlia  and  Hettia. 
(Eckhel,  vol.  t.  pp.  253,  267,  289,  293.)  We 
lean  from  Cicero  that  not  only  did  the  Boecia  Gens 
derive  its  origin  from  Lannvium,  but  the  celebrated 
actor  Boacios  was  himself  bom  in  the  territory  of 
that  city.     (Cic.  d»  Die.  i.  36.) 

Bnt  the  chief  celebrity  of  Lannvium  was  derived 
{tarn  its  temple  rf  Juno  Sospita,  which  enjoyed  s 
peculiar  sanctity,  so  thct  after  the  Latin  War  in 
B.  c  338  it  was  stipulated  that  the  Bomans  should 
enjoy  free  participatioo  with  the  Lannvians  them- 
selves in  her  worship  and  sacred  rites  (Liv.  viiL  14): 
and  although  at  a  later  period  a  tem|je  was  erected 
at  Bome  itself  to  the  goddess  under  the  same  de- 
nomination, the  oonsnls  still  continued  to  repair 
annually  to  Lamviom  for  the  purpose  of  offering 
solemn  sacrifices.  (Liv,  zzzii.  SO,  zzziv.  53;  Cic 
pro  iftmn.  4 1 .)  The  peculiar  garb  and  attributes 
of  the  Lanuvian  Juno  an  described  by  Cicero  (da 
Not  Dtor.  i.  29),  and  attested  by  the  evidence  of 
numerous  Boman  coins:  she  was  always  represented 
with  a  goat's  skin,  drawn  over  her  head  like  a 
helmet,  with  a  spear  in  her  hand,  and  a  small  bhield 
on  the  left  arm,  and  wore  peculiar  shoes  with  the 
points  turned  up  {txtlceoli  repandt).  On  cans  we 
tind  her  also  constantly  associated  with  a  serpent; 
and  we  leern  from  Propertins  and  Aelian  that  there 
was  a  kind  of  oracle  in  the  sacied  grove  attached  to 
her  temple,  where  a  serpent  was  ftd  with  fruits  and 
cakes  by  virgins,  whose  chastity  wss  considered  to 
be  tbns  put  to  the  teet  (Propert  iv.  8  ;  Aelian, 
B.  A.  xi.  16,  where  the  true  reading  is  undoubtedly 
Aoivvtfr,  and  not  AaoviWy ;  Eckhel,  voL  v.  p.  294.) 

The  frequent  notices  in  Livy  and  elsewhere  of 
prodigiee  occurring  in  the  temple  and  sacred  grove 
of  Juno  at  Lannvium,  as  well  as  the  allusions  to  her 
worsliip  at  that  place  scattered  through  the  Boman 
poets,  sufficiently  show  how  important  a  port  the 
latter  had  assumed  in  the  Bonan  religion.  (Lir. 
xziv.  10,  xzix.  14,  xxzL  12,  xl.  19 ;  Cic.  dt 
Dim.  I  44,  ii.  27  ;  Ovid.  FatL  vi.  60 ;  SiL  lUl. 
xiii.  364.)  We  learn  from  Appian  that  a  Urge 
treasure  had  gradually  accnmnlated  in  her  temple, 
as  was  the  case  with  moet  celebrated  sanctuaries; 
and  Pliny  mentions  that  it  was  adorned  with  very 
ancient,  but  excellent,  paintings  of  Helen  and  Ata- 
lanta,  which  the  emperor  Caligula  in  vain  attempted 
to  remove.  (Plin.  xxxv.  3.  s.  6.)  It  appears  from 
a  passage  in  Cicero  (de  Fin.  ii.  20)  that  Juno  was 
fitf  from  being  the  only  deity  especially  worshipped 
at  Lannvium,  bnt  that  the  dty  was  noted  as  abound- 
ing in  ancient  temples  and  religions  rites,  and  was 
probably  <me  of  the  chief  seats  of  the  old  Latin  re- 
ligion. A  temple  of  Jupiter  adjoining  the  forum 
is  the  only  one  of  which  we  find  any  special  men- 
tion.   (Liv.  xxxii.  9.) 

Though  there  is  no  doubt  that  Civiti  Lavitia 
occupies  the  original  site  of  Lannvium,  the  poeition 
of  which  is  well  described  by  Strabo  and  Silius 
Italicoa  (Strab.  v.  p.  239  ;  Sil.  Ital.  viii.  360),  and 
we  know  from  inscriptions  that  the  andent  dty  con- 
tinned  in  a  flourishing  condition  down  to  a  lata 
period  of  the  Boman  emjore,  it  is  ctirious  that 
scarcely  any  ruins  now  remain.  A  fsw  shapeless 
masses  of  masonry,  prindpally  substructions  ard 
foundatioiis,  of  which  those  that  crown  the  tumnut 
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of  the  hill  may  possibly  have  belonged  to  the  temple 
of  Juno  Sospita;  and  a  small  portion  of  a  tbeatro, 
brought  to  light  by  excavstions  in  1832,  are  all 
that  are  nov  visible.  The  inscriptions  discorered 
on  the  spot  belong  principally  to  the  time  of  the 
Antonines,  and  excaratians  in  the  last  century 
bronght  to  light  many  statnes  of  the  same  period. 
(Nibby,  Dialomi  di  Roma,  vol.  iL  pp.  173 — 187 ; 
Abeken,  MiUd  Italim,  p.  315.) 

Lannvium,  as  already  observed,  was  sitnated  at  a 
short  distance  from  the  Appian  Way,  on  the  right 
of  that  road :  the  station  "  Sab  Lannvio,"  marked  in 
the  Tabala  Pentingeriana  between  Aticia  and  Tree 
Tabemae,  was  evidently  situated  on  the  high  road, 
probably  at  the  eighteenth  milestone  from  Borne, 
fh>m  which  point  a  branch  road  led  directly  to  the 
ancient  dty.  (Westphal,  RSm.  Kamp.  p.  28 ;  Mibby, 
Ic.) 

The  remains  of  two  other  ancient  roads  may  be 
traced,  leading  from  the  W.  and  S.  of  the  city  in 
the  direction  of  Antinm  and  Astnra.  The  existence 
of  this  line  of  oommunication  in  ancient  times  is 
incidentally  referred  to  by  Cicero  {ai  AiJL'x&.  41, 
43,  46).  The  tract  of  conntry  extending  S.  of 
Lnnuvium  in  the  direction  of  Antinm  and  the  Pon- 
tine marshes,  was  even  in  the  time  of  Strabo 
vety  unhealthy  (Strab.  T.  p.  231),  and  is  now 
almost  wholly  depopulated,  [E.  H.  B.] 

LAODICKIA  COMBUSTA  (AooSftnta  icoroKe- 
Kavufvri  or  iccicat/t^),  one  of  the  five  cities  built 
by  Selencus  I.,  and  named  after  bis  mother  Selcnca. 
Its  surname  (Lat  Combusta)  is  derived  by  Strabo 
(xii.  pp.  576, 579,  xiii.  pp.  626, 628, 637)  from  the 
volcanic  nature  of  the  surrounding  country,  but 
Hamilton  (^Retearchet,  ii.  p.  194)  asserts  that  there 
is  "  not  a  particle  of  volcanic  or  igneous  rock  in  the 
neighbourhood ;"  and  it  may  be  added  that  if  such 
were  the  case,  the  town  would  rather  have  been 
called  A.  riis  KaroKcicav/i^n;;.  The  most  probable 
solution  undoubtedly  is,  that  the  town  was  at  one 
time  destroyed  by  fire,  and  that  on  being  rebuilt  it 
received  the  distinguishing  surname.  It  was  si- 
tnated on  the  north-west  of  Iconinro,  on  the  high  road 
leading  from  the  west  coast  to  Melitene  on  the 
Euphrates.  Some  describe  it  as  situated  in  Lycaonia 
(Steph.  B.  *.  t>. ;  Strab.  xiv.  p.  663),  and  others  as 
a  town  of  Fisidia  (Socrat.  Hut.  Eccl  vi.  18 ;  HierocL 
pi  672),  and  Ptolemy  (v.  4.  §  10)  places  it  in 
Galatia ;  but  this  discrepancy  is  easily  explamed  by 
recollecting  that  the  territories  just  mentioned  were 
often  extended  or  reduced  in  extent,  so  that  at  (me  time 
the  town  belonged  to  Lycaonia,  while  at  another  it 
formed  part  of  Pisidia.  Its  foundation  is  not  men- 
tioned by  any  ancient  writer. 

Both  Leake  {Atia  Minor,  p.  44)  and  Hamil- 
ton identify  Laodieeia  with  the  modem  Ladik ; 
and  the  fbrmer  of  these  geographers  states  that 
at  Ladik  he  saw  more  numerous  fragments  of 
ancient  architecture  and  sculpture  than  at  any 
other  place  on  his  route  through  that  country. 
Inscribed  marbles,  altars,  colomns,  capitals,  friezes, 
cornices,  were  dispersed  throughout  the  streets, 
and  among  the  houses  and  burying  grounds. 
From  this  it  would  appear  that  Laodieeia  most 
once  have  been  a  very  considerable  town.  There 
are  a  few  imperial  coins  of  Laodieeia,  belonging 
to  the  rdgns  of  Titus  and  Domitian.  (Sestini, 
Mon.  Ant  p.  95  ;  comp.  Droysen,  Gach.  des 
BtOen.  L  p.  663,  folL)  [L.  S.] 

LAODICEIA  AD  LYCUM  (AaoShem  *))»»  t$ 
AvKif :  Etia  Bitiar),  »  city  in  the  south-west  of 
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Phrygia*,  about  a  mile  from  the  rapid  river  Lycos, 
is  situated  on  the  long  spur  of  a  hill  between  tba 
narrow  valleys  of  the  small  rivers  Asopns  and 
Capms,  which  discharge  thrar  waters  into  the 
Lycns.  The  town  was  originally  called  Diospolb, 
and  afterwards  Rhoas  (Plin.  v.  29),  and  Laodieeia, 
the  building  of  which  is  ascribed  to  Antiochna 
Theoa,  in  honour  rf  his  wife  Laodice,  was  probably 
ibmded  on  the  site  of  the  older  town.  It  was  -not 
far  west  from  Coloasae,  and  only  six  miles  to  the 
west  of  Hierapolis.  (/(.  Ant  p.  337;  Tab-PaO.; 
Strab.  xiii.  p.  629.)  At  first  Laodieeia  was  not  a 
place  of  much  impOTtance,  but  it  soon  acquired  a  high 
degree  of  prosperity.  It  suSaied  greatly  during 
the  Mithridatic  War  (Appian,  BtlL  Mithr.  20; 
Strab.  xiL  p.  978),  bat  quickly  recovered  under  the 
dominion  rf  Rome ;  and  towards  the  end  of  the 
Kepublic  and  nnder  the  first  emperors,  Laodieeia 
becune  one  of  the  most  important  and  flourishing 
commercial  cities  of  Asia  Minor,  in  which  large 
money  transactions  and  an  extensive  trade  in  wood 
were  carried  on.  (Oic  ad  Fam.  ii.  17,  iii.  5  ; 
Strab.  xiu  p.  577  ;  comp.  Vltruv.  viii.  3.)  The 
place  often  sufiered  from  earthquakes,  especially 
from  the  great  shock  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  in 
which  it  was  completely  destroyed.  Bat  the  inha- 
bitants restored  it  from  their  own  means.  (Tac. 
Arm.  xiv,  27.)  The  wealth  of  its  inhabitants  created 
among  them  a  taste  for  the  arts  of  the  Greeks,  as  is 
manifest  from  its  mins ;  and  that  it  did  not  remain 
behind-hand  in  science  and  literature  is  attested  by 
tlie  names  of,  the  sceptics  Antiochus  and  Theiodas, 
the  successors  of  Aenesidemns  (Diog.  LaSrt  ix.  11. 
§  106,  12.  §  1 16),  and  by  the  existence  of  a  great 
medical  school.  (Strab.  xii.  p.  580.)  Daring  the 
Roman  period  Laodieeia  was  the  chief  city  of  a 
Boman  conventns.  (Cie.  ad  Fam.  iiL  7,  ix.  25, 
xiii.  54,  67,  xv.  4,  ad  Att  v.  15,  16,  20,  21,  vi. 
1, 2, 3, 7,  m  Verr.  i.  30.)  Many  of  its  inhabitants 
were  Jews,  and  it  was  probably  owing  to  this  cir- 
cumstance, that  at  a  very  early  period  it  became 
one  of  the  chief  seats  of  Christianity,  and  the  see  of 
a  bishop.  (St  Paul,  Ep.  ad  Colom.  ii.  I,  iv.  15, 
foil. ;  ApocaL  iii.  14,  foil. ;  Joseph.  AnL  Jtid.  xiv. 
10,20;  Hierocl.  p.  665.)  The  Byzantine  writers 
often  mention  it,  especially  in  the  time  of  the  Cora- 
neni ;  and  it  was  fortified  by  the  emperor  Mannel. 
(Micet.Chon.wlnn.  pp.9, 81.)  During  the  invasion 
of  the  Turks  and  Mongols  the  city  was  mnch  ex- 
posed to  ravages,  and  f^ll  mto  decay,  but  the  exist- 
ing remains  still  attest  its  former  greatness.  Tha 
mins  near  Denitli  are  fully  described  in  Pococke's, 
Chandler's,  Cockerell's,  Artmdel's  and  Leake's  works. 
"  Nothing,"  says  Hamilton  {Retearcha,  vol.  i.  p. 
515),  "can  exceed  the  desolation  and  melancholy 
appearance  of  the  site  of  Laodicaa ;  no  pictQrcsqn* 
featores  in  the  nature  of  the  gronnd  on  which  it 
stand*  relieve  the  doll  nnifonnity  of  its  nndnlating 
and  barren  hills ;  and  with  few  exceptions,  its  grey 
and  widely  scattered  ruins  possess  no  architectural 
merit  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  traveller.  Yet 
it  is  impossible  to  view  them  withont  interest,  when 
we  consider  what  Laodieeia  once  was,  and  how  it  is 
connected  with  the  early  history  of  Christianity. 

Its  stadium,  gymnasium,  and  theatres  (one 

of  which  is  in  a  state  of  great  preservation,  with  ita 


*  Ptolemy  (v.  2.  §  18)  and  Philostratns  (Fit 
Soph,  i,  25)  call  it  a  town  of  Caria,  while  Stephanos 
B.  («.  r.)  describes  it  as  belonging  to  Lydia ;  which 
arises  from  the  uncertain  frontiers  of  these  conntriea. 
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Kits  stin  perfectly  htHuoaUI,  thongh  mcrel;'  laid 
npoD  the  gimrel),  are  well  deserring  of  notice.  Other 
baiUings,  alao,  on  the  top  of  the  hill,  are  full  of 
interest ;  aod  on  the  east  the  line  of  the  ancient 
vail  may  be  distinctlj  traced,  vilh  the  remaina  of  a 
gitevay ;  there  is  also  a  street  vithin  aod  withoat 
the  town,  flanked  bj  the  mini  of  a  colomiade  and 
munenns  pedestals,  leading  to  a  confused  heap  of 
&llen  rains  oo  the  brow  of  the  hill,  aboat  200  yards 
ontiide  the  walls.  Korth  of  the  town,  towards  the 
Ljcna,  ats  many  sarcophagi,  with  their  covers  lying 
near  tbem,  part^  imbedded  in  the  groond,  and  all 
hanng  beoi  long  since  rifled. 

"Amongst  other  interesting  objects  are  the  remains 
of  aa  aqueduct,  commencing  near  the  stmimit  of  a 
low  hill  to  the  sonth,  whence  it  is  carried  on  arches 
of  tmall  sqnare  stones  to  the  edge  of  the  hilt.  The 
water  nnist  hare  been  much  chvged  with  calcareons 
matter,  as  several  of  the  arches  are  covered  with  a 
thick  incrastation.  From  this  hill  the  aqueduct 
crossed  a  valley  before  it  reached  the  town,  but, 
imtead  of  being  carried  over  it  on  lofty  arches,  as 
was  the  usual  practice  of  the  Romans,  the  water 
mj  conveyed  down  the  hill  in  stone  barrel-pipes  ; 
tome  of  these  also  are  much  incmsted,  and  some 
completely  choked  up.  It  traversed  the  plain  in 
ppes  of  the  same  kind  ;  aod  I  was  enabled  to  trace 
them  the  whole  way,  quite  up  to  its  farmer  level  in 

the  town. The  aqnednct  appears  to  have 

teen  overthrown  by  an  earthquake,  as  the  remaining 
sicbes  Icau  bodily  oo  one  side,  without  being  much 
bfokn.  .... 

"  The  stadinm,  which  is  in  a  good  state  of  pre- 
tervatioD,  is  near  the  southern  extremity  of  the  city. 
The  tats,  almost  perfiect,  are  arranged  along  two 
fiiks  of  a  narrow  valley,  which  appears  to  have  been 
taken  advantage  of  for  this  purpose,  and  to  have 
been  ckaed  np  at  both  ends.  Towards  the  west  are 
cmsiderable  remains  of  a  subterranean  passsge,  by 
which  chariots  and  hones  were  admitted  into  the 
uesa,  with  a  long  inscription  over  the  entrance. 

The  whole  area  of  the  ancient  dty  is  covered 

vith  rained  buildings,  and  I  oonld  distinguish  the 
sites  of  several  temples,  with  the  bsses  of  the 
celamas  still  «■  situ. ....  The  ruins  bear  the  stamp 
of  Boman  extravagance  and  luxnry,  nther  than  of 
the  stem  and  massive  solidity  of  the  Greeks.  Stnbo 
attributes  the  celebrity  of  the  pbce  to  the  fertility 
of  the  soQ  and  the  wealth  of  sane  of  its  inhabitants : 
amongst  whom  Hiero,  having  adorned  the  city  with 
naay  beaatifol  buildings,  bequeathed  to  it  more 
thu  SOOO  taloits  at  his  death."  (Compi  Fellows, 
Jmnal  wraOeis  m  Jiia  Minor,  p.  380,  fblL ; 
Jjmkt,  Am  Afimor.f.  251,  m.)  [L- S.] 

LAODICEU  AD  LIBAmiM  (AaoiUtui  4 
wf^  tiOinf),  mentioned  by  Stnbo  (xvi.  p.  759)  as 
the  eommenoement  of  the  Maixyas  Campus,  which 
eitsnded  along  the  west  side  of  the  Orontes,  near  its 
mmet.  [IUbstas  CAxrtn.]  It  is  called  Cabiosa 
Ua&ax  by  Ptolemy  (KoSfoMra  AaMxtm,  i.  15), 
sad  gives  its  name  to  a  district  (Aootunrr^),  in 
which  he  places  two  other  towns,  Psiadisus  (IIo^ 
i<was)  and  Jabmda  ('IifffuvSa).  Pliny  (v.  23), 
uaBig  other  people  of  Syria,  reckons  "  ad  orientem 
I'odiceius,  qui  ad  Libaniun  oognominantnr."  [G.W.] 

LAODICEIA  AD  UABE,  a  dty  of  Syria,  south 
<t  HssACUSiA  [VoL  L  p.  1050],  described  by  Strabo 
(itL  pp.  751,  752)  as  admirably  built,  with  an  ex- 
reUoat  harbour,  sarrounded  by  a  rich  country  spe- 
oslly  fruitful  in  vines,  the  wine  of  which  furnished 
its  ctiief  supply  to  Alexandria.    The  vineyards  were 
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planted  on  the  sides  of  gently-sloping  hills,  which 
were  cultivated  almost  to  their  summits,  and  ex> 
tended  far  to  the  east,  nearly  to  Apameia.  Strabo 
meatioDs  that  Dokbella^  when  he  fled  to  this  city 
before  Cassius,  distressed  it  greatly,  and  that,  being 
besieged  there  tmtil  his  death,  he  destroyed  many 
ports  of  the  city  with  him,  A.  D.  43.  \_Dict  ofBiog, 
Vol.  I.  p.  1059.]  It  was  built  by  Seleacus  Nicator, 
and  named  after  his  mother.  It  was  furnished  with 
an  aqueduct  by  Herod  the  Great  (Joseph.  B.  J.  i.  21. 
§  1 1),  a  large  fragment  of  which  is  still  to  be  seen. 
(Shaw,  Traodi,  p.  262.) 

The  modem  city  ■>  named  LadSea/fk,  and  still 
exhibits  faint  traces  of  its  former  importance,  not- 
withstanding the  frequent  earthquakes  with  which 
it  has  been  visited.  Irby  and  Mangles  noticed  that 
"  the  Marina  is  built  upon  foundations  of  ancient 
columns,"  and  "  there  are  in  the  town,  an  old  gate* 
way  and  other  antiquities,"  as  also  sarcophagi  and 
sepulchral  caves  in  the  neighbourhood,  (TVoveb, 
p.  223.)  This  gateway  has  been  more  fully  de- 
scribed by  Shaw  (i.  e.)  and  Pococke,  as  "  a  remark- 
able triumphal  arch,  at  the  SE.  comer  of  the  town, 
almost  entire :  it  is  built  with  four  entrances,  like 
the  Forum  Jam  at  Borne.  It  is  conjectured  that  thia 
arch  was  built  in  honour  of  Ludus  Venis,  or  of  Sep- 
timins  Severus."  {DetcripiUm  of  the  Eatt,  vol.  ii. 
p.  197.)  Shaw  noticed  several  fragments  of  Greek 
and  Latin  inscriptions, dispersed  all  over  the  rains,  but 
entirely  de&ced.  Pococke  states  that  it  was  a  very 
inconsiderable  place  till  within  fifty  years  of  hia  visit, 
when  it  opened  a  tobacco  trade  with  DtunUtta,  and 
it  has  now  an  enormous  traific  in  that  article,  for 
which  it  is  far  more  celebrated  than  ever  it  was 
for  its  wine.  The  port  is  half  an  hour  distant  from 
the  town,  vety  small,  but  better  sheltered  than  any 
on  the  coast.  Shaw  noticed,  a  iiirloDg  to  the  west 
of  the  town,  "  the  mins  of  a  beautiful  colhon,  in 
figtue  Uke  an  amphitheatre,  and  capodons  enougii 
to  recdve  the  whole  British  navy.  The  mouth  of 
it  opens  to  the  westward,  and  is  about  40  feet 
wide."  [G.W.] 


OOCf  OF  LAODICSIA  AO  MARE. 

LAODICEIA  (Aoo«(i«ia).  1.  A  town  in  Media, 
founded  by  Seleucns  Nicator,  along  with  the  two 
other  Hellenio  dties  of  Apameia  and  Heracleia. 
(Strab.  xl.  p.  524 ;  Steph.  B.  *. ».)  Pliny  (vi.  29) 
describes  it  as  being  in  the  extreme  limits  of  Media, 
and  founded  by  Antiochns.  The  site  hss  not  yet 
been  identified.  (Bitter,  JErdhmde,  voL  viiL  p.  599.) 

2.  A  town  which  Pliny  (vi.  30)  places  along  with 
Selenceia  and  Artemlta  in  Mesopotamia.    [E.  B.  J.] 

LAPATHUS,  a  fortress  near  Mount  Olympus. 
[AscuKis.] 

LAPATHUS.  LAPETHUS  (A(f»afl<,j,  Strab. 
xiv.  p.  682 ;  AirniBot,  Ptol.  v.  1 4.  §  4 ;  Plin.  T.  3 1 ; 
At(Wt)»(i,  Scyl.  p.  41;  Aiiiri«or,  Hierocl.:  £(A.  Ao- 
rrfitis,  Amr^Aioi :  Laj>U)u>,Laptd)fitoim  of  Cyprus, 
the  foundation  of  which  ma  assigned  to  the  Phoeni- 
cians (Steph.  B. ».  v.),  and  which,  according  to  Nonnua 
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(^Dioiu/t.  xiii.  447),  owei  its  name  to  the  legendary 
Lapsthns,  a  follower  of  Dionysus.  Strabo  (i  c.) 
says  that  it  receiTed  a  Spartan  colony,  beaded  by 
Prazander.  He  adds,  that  it  was  situated  opposite 
to  the  town  of  Nagidos,  in  Cilicia,  and  poeseised  a 
hariwor  and  docks.  It  was  situated  in  the  N.  of  the 
island,  on  a  mer  of  the  same  name,  with  a  district 
called  Lapethia  (Aoxjjflk,  Ptol.  v.  14.  §  6).  In 
the  war  between  Ptolemy  and  Antigonns,  Lapsthns, 
with  its  king  Praiippns,  sided  with  the  latter.  (Died, 
six.  59.)  The  name  of  this  place  was  synonymons 
with  stnpidity.  (Said.  t.  v.  AmtiOai.)  Pococke 
{Trav.  in  the  Eatl,  vol.  ii.  pt.  I.  p.  223)  saw  at 
L<^ilho  several  walls  that  were  cut  oat  of  the  rock, 
and  one  entire  room,  over  the  sea:  there  were  also 
remains  of  some  towers  and  walls.  (Mariti,  Viaggi, 
vol.  i.  p.  1 25  ;  Engel,  Kyprot,  vol  i.  pp.  37, 78, 1 74, 
224,  364,  507.)  [E.  B.  J.J 

LAPATHUS.  a  fortress  in  the  nortli  of  Thessaly, 
near  Tempe,  which  Leake  identifies  with  the  an- 
cient  castle  near  RAptani.  (Lir.  xliv.  2, 6;  Leake, 
NorlAem  Greece,  vol.  iii.  pp.  397, 418.) 
LAPHY'STIUM.  [Bobotia,  p.  412,  b.] 
LAPIDEI  CAMPI  or  LAPIDEUS  CAMPUS 
(inSiov  XiSuSts,  XtSivov  TcSlof),  in  Gallia  Narbo- 
nensis.  Strabo  (p.  182)  says :  "  Between  Hassalia 
and  the  mouths  of  the  lOione  there  is  a  plain,  about 
100  stadia  from  the  sea,  and  as  much  in  diameter, 
being  of  a  circular  form  ;  and  it  is  called  the 
Stony,  from  its  character ;  for  it  is  full  of  stones,  of 
the  size  of  a  man's  fist,  which  have  grass  growing 
among  them,  which  funiishea  abundant  food  for 
animals  :  and  in  the  middle  there  is  stwding  water, 
and  salt  springs,  and  salt  Now  all  the  country  that 
lies  above  is  windy,  but  on  this  plain  especially  the 
Melamborian  (La  Bite)  comes  down  in  squalls,  —  a 
violent  and  chilling  wind :  accordingly,  they  say  that 
some  of  the  stones  are  moved  and  rolled  about,  and 
that  men  are  thrown  down  from  vehicles,  and  stripped 
both  of  arms  and  clothing  by  the  blast."  This  is 
the  plain  called  Za  Croti,  near  the  east  side  of  the 
east  branch  of  the  delta  of  the  Rhone,  and  near  the 
E'tang  de  Bern.  It  is  described  by  Arthur  Young 
{Traoeli, ^v.  vol.  i.  p.  379, 2nd  ed.),  who  visited  and 
saw  part  of  the  plain.  He  supposed  that  there  might 
be  about  136,780  English  acres.  "  It  is  composed 
entirely  of  shingle — being  so  uniform  a  mass  of  ronnd 
stones,  some  to  the  size  of  a  man's  head,  but  of  all 
sizes  less,  that  the  newly  thrown  up  shingle  of  a  sea- 
shore is  hardly  less  free  from  soil.  Beneath  these 
sur&ce-stones  is  not  so  much  a  sand  as  a  kind  of 
cemented  rubble,  a  small  mixture  of  loam  with  frag- 
ments of  stone.  Vegetation  is  rare  and  miserable." 
The  only  use  that  the  uncultivated  part  is  turned  to, 
he  says,  is  to  feed,  in  winter,  an  immense  number  of 
sheep,  which  in  summer  feed  in  the  Alps  towards 
Sarcdonette  and  Piedmont.  When  he  saw  the  pUoe, 
in  August,  it  was  very  bore.  The  number  of  sheep 
said  to  be  fed  there  is  evidently  an  exaggeratiaL 
Some  large  tracts  <if  the  Crau  had  been  broken  np 
when  he  was  there,'  and  planted  with  vines,  olives, 
and  mulberries,  and  converted  into  com  and  meadow. 
Com  had  not  succeeded;  but  the  meadows,  covered 
richly  with  "  clover,  chicory,  rib-grass,  and  oseaa 
elatior'  presented  an  extraordinary  contrast  to  the 
soil  in  its  natural  state.  The  name  Crau  is  probably 
a  Celtio  word.  In  the  Statittique  du  Dipart.  dee 
Bouchet  du  Rhone  (torn.  ii.  p.  190,  quoted  in  TJkert's 
GaiUeit,  425)  it  i>  supposed  that  Craou,  as  it  is 
there  written,  is  a  Liguiian  word ;  which  may  be 
tru^or  it  mij  not   What  is  added  is  mote  valuable 
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information :  "  There  is  in  Provence  s  nmnber  of 
places  which  have  this  nune;  and  one  may  even  say 
that  there  is  not  a  village  which  has  not  in  its  terri- 
tory a  Craou," 

Aristotle  (Strabo,  p.  182)  supposed  that  earth- 
qnakes,  of  the  kind  named  Brastae  threw  np  these 
stones  to  the  earth's  surface,  and  that  they  rolled 
down  together  to  the  hollow  places  in  these  parts. 
Posidonius,  who,  having  travelled  in  Gallia,  had 
probably  seen  the  Crau,  supposed  that  the  pUce  was 
once  a  lake.  Here  the  text  in  Strabo  is  obrcore,  and 
perhaps  cormpt;  but  he  seems  to  mean  that  the 
action  of  water  rounded  the  stones,  for  he  adds,  after 
certain  words  not  easy  to  explain,  that  (owing  to 
this  motion  of  the  water?)  "  it  was  divided  into  nuniy 
stones,  like  the  pebbles  in  rivers  and  the  shingle  on 
the  sea-shore."  Strabo  (whoae  text  is  here  ^gain 
somewlut  corrupted)  considers  both  explanations  so 
far  tme,  that  stones  of  this  kind  could  not  have  been 
so  made  of  themselves,  but  must  have  come  from 
great  rocks  being  repeatedly  broken.  Another  hypo- 
thesis, not  worth  mentioning,  is  recorded  in  the  notes 
of  Eustathius  (ad  Dionyt.  Perieg.  v.  76). 

It  is  a  proof  of  the  early  communication  between 
the  Phocaean  colony  of  Massalia  and  other  parts  of 
Greece,  that  Aeschylus,  whose  geography  is  neither 
extensive  nor  exact,  was  acquainted  with  the  existence 
of  this  stony  plam;  for  in  the  Prometheut  Unbound 
(quoted  by  Strabo)  he  makes  Prometheus  tell  Hercules 
that  when  he  comes  into  the  country  of  th*  Ligyes, 
i^us  will  send  him  a  shower  of  round  stones,  to  de- 
feat the  Ligurian  army  with.  This  stony  plain  was 
a  good  ground  for  mythological  figments.  (The  M- 
lowing  passages  <f  ancient  anthors  refer  to  this  plain : 
Mela,  ii.  5;  Plin.  iii.  4,  zxi.  10;  Gellioa,  iL  28,  and 
Seneca,  Nat.  Quaeet  v.  17,  who  speak  rf  the  violent 
wind  in  this  part  of  Gallia;  and  Dionys.  Halicam. 
i.  41,  who  quotes  part  tt  the  passage  from  the 
PromeiAeut  Untouad.) 

This  plain  of  stones  probably  owes  its  origin  to  the 
floods  of  the  Rhone  and  the  Durance,  at  some  remote 
epoch  when  the  lower  part  of  the  ddta  of  the  Bhoie 
was  covered  by  the  sea.  [G.  L.] 

LA'PITHAE  (Aarlem),  a  mythical  race  in  Tbes> 
saly.  See  Diet  o/Biogr.  and  Mgth.  Vol.  II.  p.  721. 

LAPITHAEUM.    [Lacosia,  p.  1 13,  a.] 

LAFITHAS.    [Eus,  pi817,  b.] 

LAPPA,  LAMPA  (Aanro,  Ptol.  iu.  17.  §  10  ; 
Arfftwch  A4^«nu,  Hierocl. ;  A4f(»n,  Staph.  B. :  £tlk. 
luemiuos,  Ao/tTtuai),  an  inland  town  of  Crete,  with 
a  district  extending  from  sea  to  sea  (Scyiaz,  p.  IS), 
and  possessing  the  port  Phoenix,  (^rab.  x.  p.  475.) 
Although  the  two  forms  of  this  city's  name  occur  in 
ancient  authors,  yet  on  coins  and  in  inscriptions  Hie 
word  Lappa  is  lUone  found.  Stephanus  of  By  zantimn 
shows  plainly  thikt  the  two  names  denote  the  same 
place,  when  he  says  that  Xenion,  in  his  Cretiea,  wrote 
the  word  Lappa,  and  not  Lampa.  The  same  author 
(«.  e.  Mftirri)  says  that  it  was  founded  by  Agamem- 
non, and  was  called  after  one  Lampos,  a  Tairhaean ; 
the  interpretation  of  which  seems  to  be  that  it  was 
a  colony  of  Tarrha. 

When  Lyctus  had  been  destroyed  by  the  Cnoasiaiw, 
its  dtizens  found  refuge  with  the  people  of  Lappa 
(Polyb.  iv.  53),  After  the  submission  of  Cydonia, 
Cnossus,  Lyctus,  and  Elenthema,  to  the  arms  of  Me- 
tdlns,  the  Romans  advanced  against  Lappa,  which 
was  taken  by  storm,  and  appears  to  have  been  almost 
entirely  destroyed.  (Dion  Cass,  xxxvi.  1.)  Augus- 
tus, in  consideration  of  the  aid  rendered  to  him  by 
the  Lappaeans  iu  his  struggle  with  M.  Antanius 
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Wtomd  on  tiiMn  dxir  freedom,  and  iko  renorad 
tliar  dty.  (Dion  Cass.  IL  2.)  When  Christianity 
mi  establiaiwd,  Lapp*  became  an  epiaoopal  see  ; 
the  name  of  its  bisiiop  is  recorded  as  present  at  the 
Sjwd  of  Ephenis,  A.i>.  431,  and  the  Coondl  of 
Ciakedon,  A.  D.  451,  as  well  as  on  manj  other  snb- 
•efDoit  eccasians.  (Ccnielias,  Crtta  Sacra,  toL  L 
ffLt51,S5S.) 

Lan»  was  32  H.P.  tma  Klentbema  and  9  HP. 
tram Cisamiis,  the  port  of  Aptoa  (Peat.  Tab.);  dis- 
taacts  which  agree  raj  well  with  PiUt,  the  modem 
nfteaoitatite  ol  this  {unons  dtj,  where  Mr,  Pashlej' 
(TVoreii,  toL  L  pii  88)  fonnd  ccnsiderable  remains  of 
a  BtaasiTe  brick  edifice,  with  buttraaaea  IS  feet  wide 
and  of  9  ftet  pnjeotion  ;  a  circular  boilding,  60  feet 
diamater,withmciiesn>iindit  11  feet  wide;  adstarn, 
76  ft.  bj  20  ft;  aBomanbrickbnilding.aiidseTeral 
tombs  cat  in  the  rock.  (Comp.  Mm.  CUm.  Antiq 
iioLii.pi293.)  One  of  the  inscriptions  relating  to  thu 
dtj  inenliaiis  a  certain  Uaicna  Anrelias  Clesippos, 
ia  whose  hoaoar  the  Lappaeans  erected  a  statne. 
(Grater,  p^  1091;  ChlshoU,  Antiq.  Am*,  p.  122; 
SfabiUoD,  Um-ltoL  p. 33;  B6ckh,  Corp.  Inter.  Or. 
vi.iL  p.  428.) 

The  bead  of  its  beoe&etor  Angnstna  is  exhibited 
aa  the  coana  of  La;^  :  one  has  the  epigraph,  9£a 
KAUAFI  ZEBAXra;  others  of  Domitian  and 
Coimnodns  are  found.  (Hardonin,  Num.  Antiq. 
pp.  93,  94  ;  Mionnet,  toL  iL  p.  286 ;  Si^)pUm.  vol 
hr.  p.  326  ;  Baache,  toL  ii.  pL  ii.  p.  1493.)  On  the 
aatoDomoos  coins  of  Lappa,  bom  which  Spenheim 
tuppoaed  the  atj  to  hare  poacessed  the  right  of 
aiThiBi,fike  the  Qredan  citieB  ennmerated  in  Taoitns, 
see  Edthel,  tdI.  iL  p.  815.  The  maritime  sjrmbols 
en  the  coins  of  Lappa  are  aceonnted  for  bj  the  ex- 
tooion  of  ita  ttnitorj  to  both  shores,  and  the  poeaea 
aim  of  the  port  or  Phoenix.  rE.B.J.] 

LAPURDUH,  in  Gallia.  This  place  is  odIj  men- 
tioned in  the  Motitia  of  the  Empire,  which  fixea  it 
ra  XoTempopolana;  bnt  there  is  neither  any  historical 
notice  nor  anjr  Itinerary  measniement  to  dstermine 
its  paatioo.  D'Anrille,  who  assnmes  it  to  be  re- 
{Rseoted  by  Baifoima,  on  the  river  Adonr,  says  that 
the  Bsme  tS  Bagomie  sncceeded  to  that  of  Lspnrdnm, 
aad  the  eoantry  contained  between  the  Adour  and 
the  BidoMoa  has  retiuned  the  name  of  Labourd. 
It  B  said  that  the  bishopric  of  Bagonne  is  not  men- 
tjeaed  befcre  the  tenth  centoiy.  The  name  Bitgonne 
»  Baaqne,  and  meana  "pori."  It  seems  probable 
that  Lapordom  may  hare  been  on  the  site  of  AqtoMM/ 
but  it  is  not  certain.  [G.  L.] 

LAB  FLUVroa    [Cijns  Fldmbx.] 

LARANDA  (jk  Aipiata :  Etk.  Aaparinis,  f. 
AaparStt ;  Larmda  at  Karaman),  one  of  the  moot 
important  towna  of  Lycaonia,  400  stadia  to  the 
aaoth-east  of  Iccninm.  Straho  (xii.  p.  569)  states 
that  the  town  beknged  to  Antipater  of  Derbe,  which 
shows  that  lor  a  time  it  was  goTeraed  by  native 
princa.  Respecting  its  history  in  anUqnitj  scarcely 
anrthing  is  known  beyond  the  &cttLat  itwaaiaken 
by  storm,  and  destroyed  by  Perdiocas  (Diod.  xviii. 
ii)  i  that  it  was  aherwards  rebnilt,  and  on  ac- 
eoost  of  the  ftrtility  of  ita  neighbourhood  became 
eneof  the  chief  aeats  of  the  Isanrian  pirates.  (Amm. 
Hoc  xir.  2 ;  conip.  Steph.  B.  a.  r. ;  PtoL  T.  6. 
§  17;  HierocL  p.  675 ;  Enseb.  Bitt.  Eoel.  vi.  19.) 
Soidas  (a.  r.)  says  that  Laraoda  was  the  birthplace 
<f  Nestor,  an  epic  poet,  and  &tber  of  Pisander,  a 
poet  of  still  greater  celebrity;  bnt  when  he  calls  the 
fnaer  hmfiit^  Ik  Amttas,  he  probably  mistook 
ifeia  far  Lycaonia.      Leake  {A:  Mm.  p.  100) 
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steles  that  he  fonnd  no  Greek  renuuns  at  Laranda 
nor  are  there  any  cons  belonging  to  the  phK».  The 
ancient  name,  Larmda,  is  still  in  common  ns« 
am<»ig  the  Christians,  and  is  even  retained  in  the 
firmans  of  the  Porte ;  but  its  more  general  name, 
Kannafn,  a  derived  from  a  Turkish  chief  of  the 
same  name ;  for  it  was  at  one  time  the  captal  of  a 
Turkish  kingdom,  which  lasted  finn  the  time  of  the 
partition  of  the  dominion  of  the  Se^ukian  monarch! 
of  Iconinm  until  1486,  when  it  was  conquered  by 
the  emperor  Bayaxid  IL  At  present  the  town  ia 
bat  a  poor  place,  with  soma  mann&oturea  of  ooane 
cotton  and  wooUen  stuff).  Bespecting  a  town  in 
Cappadoda,  called  by  some  Laraiida,  aee  the  articU 
LxAiiDis.  [L.  S.] 

LARES  (San.  Jtig.  90,  where  Larit  ia  the  aoc 
pL :  A^t,  PtoL  iv.  3.  §  28 :  the  abl.  form  La- 
BIBD8  is  given,  not  only,  ss  is  so  usual,  in  the  Itin, 
Ant.  p.  26,  and  the  Tab.  Pent,  bat  also  by  Au- 
gustine, adv.  Donat.  vL  20 ;  and  that  this  i^btiv* 
was  nsed  for  the  nominative,  as  is  conmon  in  tha 
Bomanoe  languages,  is  shown  by  the  Greek  form 
AdpiSos,  Procop.  B.  V.  iL  23,  whence  came  at  onc« 
the  modem  name,  ZoriuM  or  ZoritM).  An  important 
dty  cf  Nnmidia,  mentioned  in  the  Jngnrthine  War 
aa  the  place  chosen  by  Marius  for  his  stores  and 
military  cheat  (Sail.  Jnff.  I.  c.)  Under  the  Romans 
it  became  a  colony,  and  belonged  to  the  province  of 
Africa  and  the  district  of  Byzacena.  Ptolemy  places 
it  much  too  far  west.  It  hqr  to  the  E.  rf  the 
Bagradas,  on  tha  road  from  Carthage  to  Tbeveste, 
68  H.  P.  from  the  latter.  In  the  later  period  of 
the  Empire  it  bad  decayed.  (Pellissier,  Exploration 
Scimtifique  da  TAlgMe,  voL  vi.  p.  375.)    [P.  S.] 

LABGA,  in  Gallia,  is  placed  by  the  Anton.  Idn. 
between  the  two  known  positions  of  Epamandaodumm 
(Mcmdain)  and  Hons  Brisiacus  ( Vieia  Britach). 
The  distance  fitxn  Epamanduodurum  to  Larga  it 
24  H.  P.  in  the  Itin.,  and  in  the  Table  16  Gallio 
leagnes,  which  is  the  same  thing.  Larga  is  Largitten, 
on  or  near  the  Largnet,  in  the  French  department  of 
Haut  Rhin  and  in  the  neighbonriiood  of  AUUrcM. 
[Epahamdoodobdx.]  [G.  L.] 

LA'BICA  (Aafwnf,  PtoL  vii.  1. 1§  4,62),  a  rich 
commercial  district  on  the  extreme  <x  India,  described 
by  Ptolemy  as  being  between  Syrsstrene  and  Ariaca, 
ud  having  for  its  chief  town  Barygaza  {Beroack), 
the  emporium  of  all  the  surrounding  country.  It 
most,  therefore,  hare  comprehended  considenble 
part  of  Giiserat,  and  some  of  the  main  Und  of  India, 
between  the  gulf  of  Barygaza  and  the  Kamadus  or 
Nerbudda.  Ptolemy  considered  Larice  to  have  been 
part  of  Indo-Scytbia  (vii.  1.  §  62),  the  Scythian 
tribes  having  in  his  day  reached  the  sea  coast  in 
that  part  of  India.  [V.] 

LABI'NUM  (AtipiTOi-.PtoL;  Ailpiwi,  Steph.  R.: 
Elk.  Aapanuos,  Steph.  B.;  but  Aafu>STi>,  PoL;  Lari- 
nSs,  -Itis  :  Larino  Veeehio),  a  considerable  dty  in 
the  northern  part  of  Apniia,  situated  abont  14  miles 
from  the  sea,  a  little  to  the  S.  of  the  river  Tiferans. 
There  is  much  discrepancy  among  ancient  authori- 
ties, as  to  whether  Larinnm  wi^  its  territory,  ex- 
tending from  the  river  Frento  to  the  Tifemus, 
belonged  properly  to  Apulia  or  to  the  land  of  the 
FrentanL  Ptolemy  distinctly  assigns  it  to  the  latter 
people;  and  Pliny  also,  in  one  passage,  speaks  of  the 
"  Larioates  cognomine  Frentani :"  but  at  the  same 
time  he  distinctly  places  Larinnm  in  Apulia,  and 
not  in  the  "  regie  Frentaiia,"  which,  according  to 
him,  begins  only  frxmi  the  Tifemus.  Mela  takes  the 
same  view,  while  Strabo,  stiangdy  enough,  omits  all 
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mention  of  Lariiram.  (PtoL  iii.  1.  §  65;  Plin.  iU. 
II.  s.  16;  Hd.  ii.  4.  §  6.)  Caenr,  on  the  other 
hand,  dittingauhei  the  territory  of  Larinnm  both 
from  that  of  the  Frentad  and  from  Apulia  ("  per 
fines  Marrucinomm,  Frentanomm,  Larinatinm,  in 
Apoliam  pervenit,"  S.  C.  i.  23).  Livy  usee  almost 
exactly  the  same  expressions  (xxriL  43) ;  and  this 
appears  to  be  the  real  eolation,  or  rather  the  origm 
of  the  diffloolty,  that  the  Larinates  long  (aimed  an 
independent  commonity,  possessing  a  territory  of 
considerable  extent,  which  was  afterwards  regarded 
by  the  geograjdiers  as  connected  with  that  if  their 
northern  or  sonthera  neighbours,  according  to  their 
Own  jadgment  It  was  inolnded  by  Augnstns  in 
the  Second  Begion  of  Italy,  of  which  he  made  the 
Tiremas  the  bonndary,  and  thus  came  to  li«  natn- 
nlly  considered  as  an  appurtenance  of  Apulia:  but 
the  bonndaty  would  seem  to  have  been  subeeqnently 
changed,  for  the  Liber  Coloniamm  includes  Larinnm 
among  the  "  Civitates  Begionis  Samnii,"  to  which  the 
Frentani  also  were  attached.    (Lib.  Colon,  p.  360.) 

Of  the  early  history  of  Larinum  we  have  scarcely 
any  information.  Its  name  is  not  even  ooce  men- 
tioned during  the  long  contained  wars  of  the  Bomans 
and  Samnites,  in  which  the  neighbonring  Lnoeria 
fignies  so  conspicuously.  Hence  we  may  probably 
infer  that  it  was  at  ^is  period  on  friendly  terms 
with  Bome,  and  was  one  of  those  Italian  states 
that  passed  gradually  and  almost  imperaeptibly  from 
the  condition  of  allies  into  that  of  dependents, 
and  nltimately  subjects  of  Bome.  nnring  the 
Second  Punic  War,  on  the  other  hand,  the  territory 
of  Larinum  became  repeatedly  the  scene  of  operations 
of  the  Boman  and  Carthaginian  armies.  Thns  in 
B.a  217  it  was  nt  Gemnium,  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  Larinnm,  that  Hannibal  took  np 
his  winter-quarters,  while  FaUus  established  his 
camp  at  Calela  to  watch  him;  and  it  was  here  that 
the  engagement  took  pUue  in  which  the  rashness  of 
Hinudus  had  so  nearly  inrolved  the  Boman  army 
in  defeat.  (Pol.  iii.  101;  Lir.  xxiL  18,  24,  &o.) 
Again,  in  B.  c.  207,  it  was  on  the  borders  of  the 
same 'territory  that  Hannibal's  army  was  attacked 
on  its  march  by  the  praetor  Hostilius,  and  suffered 
severe  loss  (Lir.  xxvii.  40)  ;  and  shortly  after  it 
is  again  mentioned  as  being  traversed  by  the  consul 
Claudius  on  his  memorable  march  to  the  Me- 
taurus.  (Tbid.  43  ;  SiL  Ital.  xv.  565.)  In  the 
Social  War  it  appeara  that  the  Larinates  must  hare 
joined  with  the  Frentani  in  taking  up  arms  against 
Bome,  as  their  territoiy  was  nv^ed  in  b.  c.  89  by 
the  praetor  C.  Cosconius,  after  his  victory  over  Tre- 
hatius  near  Canusinm.  (Appiau,  B,  C.  i.  52.) 
During  the  civil  wara  of  Caesar  and  Pompey,  the 
territory  of  Larinum  was  traversed  by  the  former 
general  on  his  advance  to  Bnmdnsinm  (Caes.  B.  C. 
i.  23).  Pompey  seems  to  have  at  one  time  made  it 
his  head-quarters  in  Apulia,  but  abandoned  it  on 
learning  the  disaster  of  Domitius  at  Curfinium. 
(Cic.o<i.il«.vii.  12,  13.  b.) 

From  the  reputed  mention  during  these  military 
operations  of  the  territory  of  Larinum,  while  none 
occurs  of  the  city  itself,  it  would  appear  that  the 
latter  conid  not  have  been  situated  on  the  high  road, 
which  probably  passed  through  the  plain  below  it 
But  it  is  evident  from  the  oration  of  Cicero  in  de- 
fence of  A.  Cluentius,  who  was  a  native  of  Larinum, 
that  it  was  in  his  day  a  flourishing  and  considerable 
municipal  town,  with  its  local  magistrates,  senate, 
public  archives,  forum,  and  all  the  other  app'Urte- 
uances  of  munii  ipal  government    (Cic.  pro  Chad. 
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5,  8,  IS,  15,  &C.)  We  leam  fiem  the  Liher  Co- 
loniamm  that  it  received  a  colony  under  Caesar 
iL»3»  Julia,  lA.  Colon,  p.  960):  but  it  appears 
from  inscriptions  that  it  eontinned  to  retain  its  mn- 
nicipal  rank  under  the  Boman  Empire.  (OrdL 
Inter.  142 ;  Hommsen,  /user.  Rtgn.  Seaf.  ppL 
272,  273.)  The  existing  remains  sufficiently  prove 
that  it  must  have  been  a  large  and  popukma  town: 
but  no  menUon  of  it  it  found  in  history  after  the 
dose  of  the  Boman  Bepnblia.  Its  name  is  fonnd  in 
the  Itineraries  in  the  fourth  oentniy  (Jim.  Ami. 
p.  314,  where  it  is  corruptly  written  Armio;  Tah. 
PtML) ;  and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  it 
ever  oeased  to  exist,  as  we  find  it  akeady  notieed 
as  an  e]nscopal  see  in  the  seventh  century.  In 
A.  D.  842  it  was  ravaged  by  the  Saracens,  and  it 
was  in  oooseqoenoe  of  this  calamity  that  the  io- 
halntants  appear  to  have  ahandoTied  the  andent 
site,  and  ibnuded  the  modem  city  of  Larim>,  a  little 
less  than  a  mile  to  the  W.  of  the  andent  one.  The 
ruins  of  the  latter,  now  called  LartM  Vecdao,  oc- 
cupy a  considerable  space  on  the  summit  rf  a  hill 
called  ifonfcroiM,  about  three  miles  S.  of  the  .Si- 
femo  (Tifemns):  there  remain  some  portions  of  the 
ancient  walls,  as  wdl  as  of  one  of  the  gates;  the 
mins  of  an  am)Aitheatre  of  conddeiable  extent,  and 
those  of  a  building,  commonly  called  II  Palaao, 
which  appears  to  have  stood  in  the  centre  of  the 
town,  adjoining  the  andent  formn,  and  may  probably 
have  been  the  Curia  or  senate-house.  (Tris,  Jfe- 
morie  di  Lariao,  u  10.) 

The  territoiy  of  Larinum  seems  to  have  originally 
extended  fnnn  the  river  Tifemus  to  the  Frento 
(Fortore),  and  to  have  induded  the  whole  tract 
between  those  rivers  to  the  sea.  The  town  of  Cli- 
tenua,  which  was  situated  within  these  Umits,  is 
expiesdy  called  by  Pliny  a  dependency  of  Larinum 
("  Lorinatnm  Clitemia,^  Plin.  UL  11.  s.  16) ;  and 
Teonum,  which  is  placed  by  him  to  the  M.  of  the 
Frento,  vras  certainly  dtuated  co  its  right  bank. 
Hence  it  is  probable  that  the  mnnidpal  territory  of 
Larinnm  nnder  the  Boman  government  still  com- 
prised the  whole  tract  between  the  two  rivera.  The 
Tabula  places  Larinum  eighteen  miles  from  Teanam 
in  Apulia,  and  this  distance  is  oonfiimed  by  an  ex- 
press statement  of  Cicero.  (Tab.  Peat;  Cic.  bpo 
Cfaen*.  9.) 

There  exist  nnmenms  cdns  of  Larinnm,  with  the 
inscription  ladimod  in  Boman  letters.  Fran  this 
last  circumstance  they  cannot  bo  referred  to  a  very 
early  period,  and  are  certainly  not  older  than  the 
Boman  conquest  (Eckhel,  toL  L  p.  107;  Mooim- 
seu,  BSm.  MSmaesm,  p.  835.)  [E.  H.  B.] 


COIN  OF  LAItUiCH. 

LABISSA  (Adfima,  but  on  coins  and  inacr  AX- 

pura  or  A(£p«i(ra:  £th.  Aaptffffcuos,  Aaptaaioi).  a 
name  common  to  many  Pdasgic  towns,  and  probably 
a  Pelasgic  word  signifying  dty.  (Comp.  Strah.  xiiu 
p.  620;  Dionys.  i.  21 ;  Niebuhr,  Biit.  of  Home,  roi.  i. 
note  60.)  Hence  in  mythology  Lanssa  is  repre- 
sented as  the  daughter  of  Pelasgus  (Pans.  ii.  24 
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§  I),  flr  of  nuni,  a  Priaigian  jrinea.  (Stnb.  sir. 
^621.) 

1.  As  important  town  of  Theaaiij,  the  capital  of 
tlM  district  Pdasgiotis,  was  litnated  in  a  fertile 
plain  npoD  a  gently  liaing  gronnd,  on  the  right  or 
noth  lank  of  the  Poieias.  It  had  a  strongly  forti- 
fied dtadeL  (Died.  xr.  61.)  Lariasa  is  not  men- 
tioacd  fay  Hcmer.  Some  oommentatots,  however, 
sappuM  it  to  be  the  game  as  the  Pdasgio  Aigoa  of 
Homer  (/Z.  ii.  681),  but  the  latter  was  the  name  of 
a  district  rather  tluin  rf  a  town.  Othen,  with  more 
probability,  identify  it  with  the  Argissa  of  the  poet 
[IL  ii.  738.)  [See  VoL  I.  p^  309.]  Its  foundaUon 
was  ascribed  to  Aeiisias.  (StejA.  B.f.r.)  The  plain 
al  Larissa  was  formerly  inhabited  by  the  Perrtuwbi, 
who  were  partly  ezpeUed  by  the  Larissaeana,  and 
partly  reduced  to  sabjectioo.  They  ocotinned  sub- 
ject to  IjriMa,  tin  Philip  made  himself  master  of 
Tbesaaly.  (Strab.  iz.  p.  440.)  The  eonstitntioo  of 
Larissa  «aa  demoetatical  (Aristot.  Poi  r.  6),  and 
this  was  pfohably  one  reason  why  the  Lariiisaeans 
•ere  alliea  of  the  Athenians  during  the  Pelopon- 
acEiaa  War.  (Thnc  iL  8S.)  Duimg  the  Boman 
wan  in  Greece,  Tiarima  is  frequently  mentioned  as  a 
l^acs  of  importance.  It  was  here  that  Philips  the 
son  of  Dsnetrioa,  kept  all  his  royal  papera  daring 
hit  funpeigii  against  Flamininna  in  Greece;  but  aiter 
the  battle  of  CynosceiJialae,  m  B.  c.  197,  he  waa 
ebliged  to  abandon  Larissa  to  the  Bomans,  having 
prenously  destroyed  these  docoments.  (Polyb.  zriii. 
16.)  It  was  still  in  the  hands  of  the  Bomans  when 
Antiochns  crossed  over  into  Greece,  B.O.  191,  and 
tliis  kin^  made  an  ineffectnal  attempt  upon  the  town. 
(Lir.  xxTvi  10.)  In  the  time  of  Stiabo  Larissa 
eoDtinoed  to  be  a  fiooiiehing  town  (iz.  p.  430).  It 
ii  mentioDed  by  Hieracles  in  the  sixth  century  as  the 
£ni  town  in  Thes&aly  (pi  642,  ed.  Weasel.).  It  is 
(till  a  considerable  place,  the  residence  rf  an  arch- 
bishop and  a  pasha,  and  containing  30,000  ichabit- 
aota.  It  oontinnes  to  bear  its  ancient  name,  thongh 
the  Turks  call  it  Tmit/iMr,  which  is  its  official 
sppellatim.  Its  drcumfermce  is  less  than  three 
Biilcs.  Like  other  towns  in  Greece,  which  hare  been 
emtinnally  inhabited,  it  presents  few  remains  of  Hel- 
lenic times.  They  are  chiefly  found  in  the  Turkish 
ennetaries,  consisting  of  plain  qnadrangnlar  stones, 
fragments  cf  columns,  meetly  fluted,  and  a  great 
Bomber  of  ancient  dppi  and  sepulchral  stelae,  which 
>ow  serre  for  Turki^  tombstones.  (Leake,  Norlh- 
tn  Greece,  toL  I.  p.  439,  aeq.) 
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com  OF  UIBISSA. 

i.  Labissa  Cremaste  (4  KpejuooT^  tyifiaatC), 
a  town  of  Thesealy  of  less  importance  than  the  pre- 
ceding one,  waa  situated  in  the  district  of  Phtbiotis, 
at  the  distance  of  20  stadia  from  the  Maliac  gulf, 
Vfoa  a  height  udrancing  in  front  of  Mount  Othrya, 
(Stnb.  ix.  p.  435.)  It  occupied  the  side  of  the  hill, 
and  was  hence  snmamed  Cremaste,  as  hanging  on 
the  side  cf  Ml  Otbrys,  to  disUnguuh  it  firom  the 


men  celebrated  Larissa,  situated  in  a  plain.  Strabo 
also  describes  it  as  well  watered  and  producing  vines 
(iz.  p.  440).  The  same  writer  adds  that  it  was  snr- 
named  Pelasgia  as  well  as  Cremasta  {L  c).  From 
ita  being  situated  in  the  dominions  of  Achilles,  some 
writers  suppose  that  the  Boman  poets  give  this  hero 
the  surname  of  Lariasaeus,  but  this  epthet  is  per- 
haps used  generally  fat  Thessalian.  Larissa  Cre- 
maste was  occnpied  by  Demetrina  Polioroetes  in  b.  c. 
SOS,  when  he  waa  at  war  with  Caasander.  (Diod.  zz. 
110.)  It  was  taken  by  Apustius  in  the  first  war 
between  the  Bomans  and  Philip,  B.  c.  300  (Livj 
zzzL  46),  and  again  fell  into  the  bands  cf  the  Bo- 
mans m  the  war  with  Persens,  b.  a  171.  (Lir.  zliL 
S6,  57.)  The  ruins  of  the  ancient  city  are  situated 
npon  a  steep  hill,  in  the  valley  of  GariMH,  at  a  di- 
rect distance  of  five  or  siz  miles  £rom  KkttmdJm. 
The  wslls  are  very  conspcuotis  on  the  western  aide 
of  the  hill,  where  several  courses  cf  masonry  remain. 
Qell  says  that  there  are  the  fragments  of  a  Doric 
temple  npon  the  acropolis,  but  of  these  Leake  makes 
no  mention.  (Gell,  Itinerary  of  Greece,  p.  353; 
Dodwell,  TraeeU,  vol.  ii.  p.  81 ;  Leake,  Northern 
Greece,  voL  iv.  p.  347.) 
3.  The  citadel  of  Argos.  [Vol  L  p.  202.] 
LABISSA  (Ar^urffo).  1.  A  town  in  the  territory 
of  Ephesna,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Caystrus, 
which  there  flows  through  a  meet  fertile  district, 
producing  an  ezcellent  kind  of  wine.  It  was  sitoated 
at  a  distance  of  ISO  stadia  from  Ephesns,  and  30 
&om  Tralles.  (Strab.  iz.  p.  440,  ziiL  p.  620.)  In 
Strabo's  time  it  had  sunk  to  the  rank  of  a  village, 
but  it  was  said  once  to  have  been  a  ir6\ts,  with  a 
temple  of  Apollo.  Cramer  (^A:  Mm,  i,  p.  558) 
conjectures  that  its  site  may  corespond  to  the 
modem  Tirieh. 

2.  A  place  on  the  coast  of  Trou,  about  70  stadia 
sontli  of  Alezandria  Troas,  and  north  rf  Hamazitua, 
It  was  supposed  that  this  Larissa  was  the  one  men- 
tioned by  Homer  (_IL  ii.  841),  but  Strabo  (ziii. 
p.  620)  controverts  this  opinion,  because  it  is  not 
br  enough  frxtm  Troy.  (Comp  Ste]^  B.  «.  v.) 
The  town  is  mentioned  as  still  ezisting  by  Thu 
eydides  (viii.  101)  and  Xenophon  (SelUn.  iii.  L 
§  13 ;  comp.  Scylsz,  p.  36 ;  Strab.  iz.  p.  440, 
ziii.  p.  604).  Athenaeos  (ii.  p.  43)  mentions  some 
hot  springs  near  Larissa  in  Troas,  which  are  still 
known  to  exist  a  little  above  the  site  of  Alezandria 
Troas.  (  Voj/age  Pittort$que,  vol.  ii.  p.  438.) 

3.  Larissa,  snmamed  Phriconis,  a  Peksgiar 
town  in  Aeolis,  but  subsequently  taken  possession 
of  by  the  Aeolians,  who  constituted  it  one  of  the 
towns  of  their  confederacy.  It  waa  situated  near 
the  coast,  about  70  stadia  to  the  south-esst  of 
Cynie  (4  »«pl  t^v  Kinriv,  Strab.  ziii.  p.  621  j 
tbtoi,  i.  149).  Strabo,  apparently  for  good  reasons, 
onosiders  this  to  be  the  Larissa  mentioned  in  the 
Iliad  (ii.  840).  Xenophon  (^HelUn.  iiL  I.  §  7, 
comp.  Cyrop.  vii.  1.  §  45)  distingnishes  this  town 
from  others  of  the  same  name  by  the  epithet  of 
"  the  Egyptian,"  because  the  elder  Cyras  had  esta- 
blished there  a  colony  of  Egyptian  soldiers.  From 
the  same  historian  we  must  infer  that  Larissa  was 
a  place  of  considerable  strength,  as  it  was  besieged 
in  vain  by  Thimbrom ;  bnt  in  Strabo's  time  the 
place  was  deserted.  (Comp.  Plin.  v.  33 ;  VelL  Pat 
i.4;  VitHom.c.  11;  Steph.  B.  «.t>.;  Ptol.  v.  2. 
§  5.)  [L.  S] 

LARISSA  {Mpuraa,  Xen.  Anah.  iii.  4.  §  7),  a 
town  of  Assyria,  at  no  great  distance  from  the  left 
bunk  of  the  Tigris,  observed  by  Xenophon  on  the 
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retremt  of  die  Ten  Tbonmnd  Greeks.  It  appeuts  to 
have  been  situated  a  little  to  tbe  north  of  the  jnnction 
of  tbe  Lycos  (2ab)  and  the  Tigris.  Xenophoo 
describes  it  as  a  deserted  city,  formerly  built  by  the 
Modes,  with  a  wall  25  feet  broad,  and  100  high, 
and  extending  in  droomferenoe  two  parasangs.  The 
wall  itself  was  oonsbucted  of  bricks,  but  had  a 
foundation  of  stone,  20  feet  in  haght  (probably  a 
easing  in  stone  over  the  lower  portion  of  the  bricks). 
He  adds,  that  when  the  Persians  conquered  the 
Hedes,  they  were  not  at  first  able  to  take  this  dty, 
but  at  last  captured  it,  during  a  dense  fog.  Adjoin- 
ing tbe  town  was  a  pyramid  of  stone,  one  pleUiran 
broad,  and  two  plethra  in  height  It  has  been  con- 
jectored  that  this  was  the  site  of  the  city  of  Sesen, 
mentioned  in  Genesis  (x.  13);  and  there  can  be 
little  doubt,  that  these  ruins  represent  those  of 
Nimnui,  now  so  well  known  by  the  excsTations 
which  Mr.  Layard  baa  conducted.  [V.] 

LARISSA  (Aiptffca),  a  city  of  Syria,  placed  by 
Ptolemy  in  the  district  of  Cassiotis,  in  which  An- 
tioch  was  situated  (v.  15.  §  1 6),  bat  probably  iden- 
tical with  tbe  place  of  the  same  name  which, 
according  to  Strabo,  was  reckoned  to  Apamia  (zri. 
p.  572),  and  which  is  placed  in  the  Itinerary 
of  Antoninus  16  H.  P.  finm  Apamia,  on  the  road 
to  Emesa.  D'Anville  identifies  it  with  tbe  mo- 
dern Kalaat  S/a/au;  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Orontes,  between  Bamah  and  Kalaat  el-ifah/k 
or  Apamia.  [G.  W.] 

LARISSUS  or  LABISUS,  a  river  of  Achaia. 
[Vol.  I.  p.  14,  a.] 

LAIUUS  LACUS  (ii  A<^iot  Kifam:  Logo  di 
Conio),  one  of  the  largest  of  the  great  lakes  of 
Northern  Italy,  sitoated  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  and 
formed  by  the  river  Addua.  (Strab.  iv.  p.  192 ; 
Plin.  iii.  19.  s.  23.)  It  is  of  a  pecnliar  form,  long 
and  narrow,  but  divided  in  its  aoathem  portion  into 
two  great  arms  or  branches,  forming  a  Idnd  of  fork. 
The  SW.  of  these,  at  the  extremity  of  which  is 
situated  the  dtf  if  Como,  has  no  natural  ontlet ; 
the  Addua,  which  carries  off  the  snperflaous  waters 
of  the  Uke,  flowing  from  its  SE.  extremity,  where 
stands  the  modem  town  of  Lecco.  Virgil,  where  he 
is  speaking  of  the  great  lakes  of  N(nthem  Italy, 
gives  to  the  Larins  the  epithet  of  **  mazimns " 
XOtorg.  ii.  159);  and  Servios,  in  his  note  on  the 
passage,  tells  us  that,  according  to  Cato,  it  was 
60  miles  long.  This  estimate,  though  greatly 
overrated,  seems  to  have  acquired  a  sort  of  tra- 
ditionary authority :  it  is  repeated  by  Cassiodoms 
(Var.  Ep.  a.  14),  and  even  in  the  Itinerary  of 
Antoninus  (p.  278),  and  is  at  the  present  day 
still  a  prevalent  nation  among  the  boatmen  on  the 
lake.  The  real  distanoe  from  Coma  to  tbe  head  of 
the  Uke  does  not  exceed  27  Italian,  or  84  Bomon 
miles,  to  which  five  or  six  more  may  be  added  for 
the  distance  by  water  to  Jiiva,  the  Logo  di  Siva 
being  often  regarded  as  only  a  portion  of  the  larger 
lake.  Strabo,  therefore,  is  not  far  from  the  tmth  in 
estimating  the  Larins  as  300  stadia  (37}  Roman 
miles)  in  length,  and  30  in  breadth.  (Strab.  iv. 
p.  209.)  Bnt  it  is  only  in  a  few  pUces  that  it  at- 
tains this  width;  and,  owing  to  its  inferior  breadth, 
it  is  really  much  smaller  than  the  Benacns  (Logo 
di  Garda)  or  Verbanus  {Logo  Maggion).  Its 
waters  are  of  great  depth,  and  surrounded  on  all 
sides  by  high  mountains,  rising  in  many  places 
very  abruptly  from  the  shore :  notwithstanding  which 
their  lower  slopes  were  clothed  in  ancient  times,  as 
they  still  are  at  the  present  day,  with  rich  groves 
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of  olives,  and  aBinded  space  for  nmoerMi  mSiaB. 
Among  these  the  most  celebrated  are  those  of  tb* 
younger  Pliny,  who  was  himself  a  native  of  Conmm, 
and  whose  paternal  estate  was  situated  on  tbe  banks 
of  the  Uke,  of  which  last  he  always  speaks  with 
affection  as  "  Larius  noster."  (_Ep.  ii.  8,  vi.  24, 
vii.  11.)  But,  besides  this,  be  had  two  vOlaa  of  a 
more  amamental  character,  of  which  he  ^ea  soma 
account  in  his  letters  (£/>.  ix.  7):  tbe  one  atoated 
on  a  lofty  promontory  projectiiig  out  into  tbe  waters 
of  the  lake,  over  which  it  commanded  a  veiy  ezteo- 
sive  prospect,  the  other  close  to  the  wato's  edge. 
The  description  of  the  fiuiner  would  suit  well  with 
the  site  of  Uie  modem  Fitta  SerbeUota  near  BeUaggio; 
bnt  there  are  not  sufficient  grounds  upon  whidi  to 
identify  it.  The  name  of  VOla  PKmmta  is  given  at 
the  preeoit  day  to  a  villa  abont  a  mile  beyond  tiia 
village  of  T'omo  (on  the  right  side  of  the  ^iks  going 
from  Como),  where  then  is  a  remarkable  intermit- 
ting spring,  which  is  also  described  by  Pliny  (_Ep. 
iv.  30)  ;  bnt  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  this 
vras  the  site  of  either  of  his  vilhu.  Clandian  briefly 
characterises  the  scenet;  of  the  Larins  Lacns  in  a 
fisw  lines  (B.  Gtt  319 — 322);  and  Cassiodoras  gives 
an  elaborate,  but  very  accurate,  description  ct  its 
beanties.  The  immediate  banks  of  the  lake  were 
adorned  with  villas  or  palaces  (praetoria),  abova 
which  spread,  as  it  were,  a  girdle  of  olive  vraods ; 
over  these  again  were  vineyards,  dunbing  np  tbe 
sides  of  the  mountains,  the  bare  and  rocky  summits 
of  which  rose  above  the  thick  chesnut-woods  that 
encirded  them.  Streams  of  water  fell  into  the  lake 
on  all  sides,  in  cascades  of  snowy  whiteness.  (Cas- 
siod.  Far.  ^  14.)  It  would  be  diffioolt  to  de- 
scribe more  correctly  the  present  aspect  of  tbe  Laie 
of  Como,  the  beautifnl  scenery  i^  which  is  tb* 
theme  of  admiration  of  all  modem  travellers. 

CSassiodoms  repeats  the  tale  tdd  by  the  elder 
Pliny,  that  the  course  of  the  Addua  could  be  traced 
throughout  the  length  of  the  lake,  with  which  it  did 
not  mix  its  waters.  (Plin.  ii.  lOo.  s.  106;  Casnod. 
L  c.)  The  same  fitble  is  told  of  tbe  Lacns  Lanan- 
nus,  or  Late  of  Geneva,  and  of  many  other  lakea 
farmed  in  a  similar  manner  by  the  stagiutian  of  a 
large  river,  which  enters  them  at  one  end  and  flows 
out  at  the  other.  It  is  remarkable  that  we  have  no 
trace  of  an  andent  town  as  existing  on  the  site  of 
tbe  modem  Leeco,  where  the  Addua  issues  from  the 
lake.  We  leam,  from  the  Itinera>7  of  Antoninus 
(p.  278),  that  the  usual  conrse  in  proceeding  from 
Curia  over  the  Rhaetian  Alps  to  Mediolannm,  was 
to  taks  boat  at  the  head  of  the  lake  and  proceed  by 
water  to  Comnm.  This  was  the  route  by  which 
Stilicho  is  represented  by  Clandian  as  proceeding 
across  the  Alps  (£.  Get.  l  c) ;  and  Casdodams 
speaks  of  Comum  as  a  place  of  great  traffic  of  tra- 
vellers (jL  e.)  In  ths  latter  ages  of  the  Boman 
empire,  a  fleet  was  maintained  upon  the  lake,  the 
head-quarters  of  which  were  at  Comnm.  (_NoL 
Dign.  iL  p.  118.) 

The  name  of  Lactis  Larius  seems  to  bare  been 
early  superseded  in  common  nsage  by  that  of  Lacds 
CoHACuras,  which  is  already  found  in  the  Itinerary, 
as  well  as  in  Panlns  Diaconos,  although  the  latter 
author  uses  also  the  more  closdcal  appellatim. 
(/««.  AiO.  Ic.;?.  Disc.  Bitt  v.  38,  39.)    [E.H.B.] 

LARIX  or  LARICE,  a  place  on  the  southern 
frontier  of  Koricum,  at  the  foot  of  the  Julian  Alps, 
and  on  the  road  from  Aquilda  to  Lauriacum.  Tbe 
town  seems  to  have  owed  its  name  to  the  forests  of 
lareh  trees  which  abound  in  that  district,  and  its  sit* 
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mast  be  looked  fixr  between  Idria  and  Krtmiurg,  in 
Illjriciini.  (/t.  Atit,  p.  276;  oomp.  Machar,  Nori- 
««,  p.  247.)  [L.  S.] 

LASKDH'(7'anfera),  a  small  coast  river  in  the 
tantjaej  of  Uie  LAE^rAWi,  in  Hispania  Tarra- 
eoDettsia,  falling  into  the  sea  between  Hon)  and 
Blanda.  (Flin.  iiL  3.  a.  4.)  It  bas  been  inferred 
that  thoB  was  a  town  of  the  same  name  on  the 
rinr,  £ram  Pliny's  moition  of  the  Labnesbes  in 
the  canentos  of  Caeaarangnsta :  bat  it  is  plain 
that  the  LaeStani  belonged  to  the  conTentos  of 
Tuiaoo.  (Ukert,  toL  il  pt.  I.  p.  456,  assigns  these 
Lamases  to  the  Areracaa.)  [P.  S.] 

LABTOLAEAETAE.    [LAsttTAin.] 

LABTMNA  (Ai^v/int),  the  name  of  two  towns 
io  Boeoda,  on  the  river  Ce]dii8sas,  distingoished  as 
Ul^er  and  Lower  LarTmna.  (Stntb.  ix.  pp.  405, 
406.)  Strabo  relates  that  the  Cephissns  emerged 
fma  its  subterranean  channel  at  the  Upper  Larymna, 
and  joned  the  sea  at  the  Lower  Larymna ;  and  that 
TTpptx  Larymna  had  belonged  to  Phocis  until  it  was 
aminfd  to  the  Lower  <a  Boeotian  Larymna  hj  the 
Booians.  Upper  Laiynma  belonged  originall/  to  tho 
Opontian  Locris,  and  Ljcophion  mentions  it  as  one 
of  the  towns  of  Ajax  OQens.  (Lycophr.  1146.) 
Pansanias  also  states,  that  it  was  originally  Locrian; 
and  he  adds,  that  it  Tolontarily  joined  the  Boeotians 
oo  the  increase  (^  the  power  of  the  Thebans.  (Pans, 
ix.  23.  §  7.)  This,  however,  probably  did  not  take 
place  in  the  time  of  Epaminondas,  as  Scylax,  who 
lived  subsequently,  still  calls  it  a  Locrian  town 
(p23).  Ulricbs  ooojectnres  that  it  Joined  the 
Bwntisn  league  after  Thebes  had  been  rebnilt  by 
Cassander.  Li  b.  a  230,  Larynma  is  described  as 
a  Boeotian  town  (Polyb.  zx.  S,  where  tiipviwco) 
aboold  be  read  instead  (^  AaSpJray);  and  in  the 
time  of  Sulla  it  is  again  spoken  of  as  a  Boeotian 
two. 

We  may  amclude  from  the  preceding  statements 
that  the  more  andent  town  was  the  Locrian  IiO- 
lynma,  situated  at  a  spot,  called  Anchoe  by  Strabo, 
where  the  Cephissns  emerged  trnm  its  subterranean 
channel.  At  the  distance  of  a  mile  and  a  half 
Ltrymna  had  a  port  upon  the  coast,  which  gra- 
doally  rose  into  importance,  especially  from  the  time 
when  Larymna  joined  the  Boeotian  Leagne,  as  its 
pott  then  became  the  most  convenient  commonication 
with  the  eastern  sea  for  Lebadeia,  Chaeroneia,  Or- 
chomenos,  Copae,  and  other  Boeotian  towns.  The 
pot-town  was  called,  from  its  position,  Lower 
Laijnma,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Upper  city. 
The  former  may  also  have  been  called  more  espe- 
cially the  Boeotian  Laiymna,  as  it  became  the  sea- 
port of  so  many  Boeotian  towns.  Upper  Laiymna, 
though  it  had  Joined  the  Boeotian  Leagne,  continued 
to  be  frequently  called  the  Locrian,  on  account  of  its 
ancient  connection  with  Locris.  When  the  Romans 
united  Upper  Larymna  to  Lower  Larymna,  the  in- 
hiUtanta  of  the  fomer  place  were  probably  tians- 
iemd  to  the  latter ;  and  Upper  Latymna  was 
henceforth  abandoned.  This  accounts  for  Pausaniss 
mentioning  only  one  Laiymna,  which  must  have- 
been  the  Lower  city  ;  for  if  he  had  visited  Upper 
Latymna,  he  could  hardly  have  failed  to  mention 
the  snissaiy  of  the  Cephissns  at  this  spot.  More- 
over, the  mina  at  Lower  Larynma  show  that  it  be- 
came a  {dace  of  much  more  importance  than  Upper 
Larymna.  These  rUina,  which  are  called  Kattri, 
Eke  those  of  Delphi,  are  situated  on  the  shore  of  the 
-Bqr  of  Larmet,  on  a  level  covered  with  bushes,  ten 
ndnates  to  the  left  of  the  month  of  the  Cephissus. 
Vol.  n. 
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The  drcoit  of  the  walls  is  less  than  a  mile.    Tb« 
annexed  plan  of  the  remains  is  taken  from  Leake. 


PLAH  OF  LABTIISA. 

1.  A  small  port,  aadentlj  cloud  In  the  manner  bert 
described. 
i.  The  town  wall,  traceable  all  around. 

3.  Another  wall  along  the  sea,  Ukawlie  traceable. 

4.  A  mole.  Id  the  sea. 

s.  Various  ancient  foondations  in  the  tower  and  acro- 
polis. 
«.  A  Sorua. 

7.  Olufoneri,  or  Salt  Source. 

8.  An  oblong  foundation  or  an  andent  building. 

Leake  adds,  that  the  walls,  which  in  one  place 
aft  extant  to  nearly  half  their  height,  are  of  a  red 
soft  stone,  very  much  corroded  by  the  sea  air,  and 
in  some  places  are  constructed  of  rough  masses. 
The  soms  is  high,  with  comparison  to  its  length 
and  breadth,  and  stands  in  its  original  pUce  upon 
the  locks  :  there  was  an  inscription  upon  it,  and 
some  ornaments  of  sculpture,  which  are  now  quite 
defaced.  The  Gljifonerd  is  a  small  deep  pool  of 
water,  impregnated  with  salt,  and  is  considered  by 
the  peasants  as  sacred  water,  because  it  is  cathartic. 
The  sea  in  the  bay  south  of  the  ruins  is  very  deep ; 
and  hence  we  ought  probably  to  read  in  Pausaniaa 
(ix.  23.  §  7),  Xi/iiV  ii  a<pi<ra>  iarU  leyxtSaeiis, 
instead  of  Kiiirn,  since  there  is  no  land-lake  at  this 
place.  The  ruins  of  Upper  Larymna  lie  at  BazaxiU, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Cephissus,  at  the  place 
where  it  issues  itam  its  subterranean  channel. 
(Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  287,  seq.; 
Ulrichs,  Iteiten  mi  Griechadand,  p.  229,  seq.) 

LARY'SIUM.    [Gythium.] 

LAS  (Alias,  Horn.;  Aai,  ScyL,  Pans.,  Stiab.;  AS, 
Steph.  B.  a.  «. :  Eth.  Aaos),  one  of  the  most  ancient 
towns  of  Laconia,  situated  upon  the  western  coast 
of  the  Laconian  gull  It  is  the  only  town  on  the 
coast  mentioned  by  Scylax  (p.  17)  between  Tae- 
narus  and  Gythium.  Scylax  speaks  of  its  port; 
but,  according  to  Fausanias,  the  town  itself  was  dis- 
tant 10  stadia  from  the  sea,  and  40  stadia  firom 
Gythium.  (Pans.  iii.  24.  §  6.)  In  the  time  of 
Fausanias  the  town  lay  in  a  hollow  between  the 
three  mountiuns,  Asia,  Ilium,  and  Cnacadium;  but 
the  old  town  stood  on  the  summit  of  Mt  Asia. 
The  name  of  Las  signified  the  rock  on  which  it 
originally  stood.    It  is  mentioned  by  Homer  (JU  ii. 
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885),  ud  b  aid  to  hare  ban  dwtatijrsd  by  the 
DioKori,  who  benoa  deimd  the  smname  of  Lspenme. 
(Stnb. Tiii.  p. 364;  Steph. B.  a.  v.  Aa.)  There  wts 
sko  a  monntaui  in  LaeonU  called  Laperaa.  (Steph. 
B.  «.  r.  Aoir^a.)  la  the  later  period  it  was  a 
placeofooimportaiKe.  Livy  speaks  of  it  as  "  vicas 
maritimns "  (zzzriii.  30),  and  Pansanias  mentions 
the  ruins  of  the  citj  on  ML  Asia.  Before  the  walls 
be  saw  a  statue  of  Hercules,  and  a  tro(Ar  erected 
orer  the  Macedonians  who  were  a  part  of  Philip's 
armj  when  he  mvaded  Lacooia;  and  among  the 
rains  he  noticed  a  statue  <^  Athena  Asia.  The 
modem  town  wss  near  a  fountain  called  Galaco 
(TaKtuci'),  bixa  the  milkj  colour  of  its  water,  and 
near  it  was  a  gjmuasinm,  in  which  stood  an  ancient 
statue  cf  Hermes.  Besides  the  rains  of  the  old  town 
on  Mt  Asia,  then  were  also  buildings  on  the  two 
other  mountains  mentioned  above :  on  Mb  Iliam 
stood  a  temple  of  Dionysus,  and  on  the  snmmit  a 
temple  of  Asclepins  f  and  on  Mt  Cnacadinm  a  temple 
of  Apollo  Camelus. 

Las  is  spoken  of  by  Polybius  (t.  19)  and  Straho 
(viii.  f.  363)  nnder  the  name  of  Anne ;  and  hence 
it  has  been  supposed  that  some  of  the  fogitives  from 
Asine  in  Argolis  may  hare  settled  at  Las,  and  giren 
their  name  to  the  town.  But,  notwithstanding  the 
statement  of  Polybius,  from  whom  Straho  prcJbably 
copied,  we  have  given  reasons  elsewhere  for  believing 
that  there  was  no  Laconisn  town  called  Asine ;  and 
that  the  mistake  probably  arose  from  confounding 
"Asine  "  with  "  Asta,"  on  which  Las  ongmally  stood. 
[AsiirB,  Ka  3.] 

Las  stood  npoo  the  hill  of  Pauavd,  which  is  now 
crowned  by  ue  rains  cf  a  fortress  of  the  middle 
ages,  among  which,  however,  Leake  noticed,  at  the 
southern  e^  of  the  eastern  wall,  a  piece  of  Hellenic 
wall,  about  60  paces  in  length,  and  two-thirds  of 
the  height  of  the  modem  wall.  It  is  formed  of 
polygonal  blocks  of  stone,  some  four  {ieet  long  and 
three  broad.  The  fountain  Galaco  is  the  stream 
Twhdvrya,  which  rises  between  the  hill  of  Pat- 
lavd  and  the  vilUge  of  Kdrvda,  the  latter  being  one 
mile  and  a  half  west  of  Pauavd.  (Leake,  iforta, 
Td.  L  p.  254,  seq.,  p.  276,  seq. ;  Pdopomtaiaea, 
p.  ISO ;  Boblaye,  Rechtreha,  ^  p.  87  ;  Cortius, 
Peloponneio$,  vol  iL  p.  373,  seq.) 

LASAEA  (Aturaia),  a  city  in  Crete,  near  the 
roadstead  of  the  "  Fair  Havens."  {Actt,  xxvii.  8.) 
This  place  is  not  mentioned  by  any  other  writer,  but 
is  probably  the  same  as  the  Lisia  of  the  Pentinger 
TablM,16M.P.totheE.ofGortyna.  (Comp.H3ok, 
Kreia,  vol.  i.  pp.  412, 439.)  Some  MSS.  have  Lasea; 
others,  Ahusa.  The  Vulgate  reads  Thalassa,  which 
Beza  contended  was  the  trae  name.  (Comp.  Coney- 
beare  and  Howson,  L{ft  and  Epitt.  <jf  St.  Potil, 
vol.  il.  p.  830.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

LA'SION  (Aatrtvr  or  Amri^c),  the  chief  town  of 
the  moontainons  district  of  Acrorraa  in  Elis  proper, 
was  situated  open  the  frontiers  of  Arcadia  near  Pso- 
phis.  Curtius  places  it  with  great  probability  in  the 
upper  valley  of  the  Ladon,  at  the  Paleobufro  of 
Kumani,  on  the  road  from  the  Eleian  Pylos  and 
Ephyra  to  Paophis.  Lasion  was  a  frequent  object  of 
dispute  between  the  Arcadians  and  Elelans,  both  of 
whom  Uid  claim  to  it.  In  the  war  which  the  Spar- 
tans carried  on  against  Elis  at  the  close  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  War,  Pansanias,  king  of  Sparta,  took  La> 
sion  (Died.  xiv.  17).  The  invasion  of  Pansanias  is 
not  mentioned  by  Xenophon  in  his  account  of  this 
war;  but  the  Utter  author  rehitss  that,  by  the  treaty 
of  peace  ccoeloded  between  Elis  and  Sparta  in  b.c. 
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400,  the  Eleians  were  obliged  to  give  up  LaaSon,  in 
eimseqaence  of  its  being  claimed  by  the  Arcadians. 
(Xen.  HeU.  iiL  3.  §  30.)  In  b.  a  366  the  Eleiaas 
attempted  to  recover  Lasioa  from  the  Arcadians; 
they  took  the  town  by  surprise,  but  were  shortly 
afterwards  driven  out  of  it  again  by  the  Arcadians. 
(Xen.  BtlL  vii.  4.  §  13,  seq.;  Diod.  xv.  77.)  la 
B.  a  819  LaaioD  was  again  a  fbrtresa  of  Elis,  but 
upon  the  capture  of  Psophis  by  Philip,  the  EMsa 
ganisoD  at  Lasion  straightway  deserted  the  place. 
(Pidyb.  iv.  72,  73.)  Polybius  mentioas  (v.  102) 
along  with  Lasion  a  fiirtzess  called  Pyrgos,  which  he 
places  in  a  district  named  Perippia.  (Leake,  Mono, 
vol.  iL  p.  200,  seq. ;  Boblaye,  mdureka,  fc  p.  IS5; 
Ciulias,  Pdopomttot,  vij.  i.  p.  41.) 

LA'SSORA,  a  town  of  Galatia,  mentioned  in  the 
Pent  Tab.  as  25  miles  distant  bam  Ecoobriga, 
whence  we  may  infer  that  it  is  the  same  place  as 
the  AwTKopla  of  Ptolemy  (v.  4.  §  9).  The  Anto- 
nine  Itinerary  (p.  203)  mentions  a  town  Adapeia 
in  about  the  same  site.  [L.  &] 

LASTI'GI,  a  town  of  ffispaaia  Baetica,  belonging 
to  the  conventns  of  TH«r«H«  (Plin.  iii.  1.  s.  3),  and 
one  of  the  cities  of  whidi  we  have  coins,  all  of  them 
belonging  to  the  period  of  its  independence  :  their 
type  is  a  head  of  Mars,  with  two  ears  of  com  lying 
parallel  to  each  other.  The  site  is  supposed  to  be  at 
Zaiara,  lying  on  a  height  of  the  Sierra  de  Romda, 
above  the  river  Gvadakte.  (Carter's  Traeeli,  p.  171 ; 
Florez,  Sip.  S.  voL  iz.  pp.  18,  60,  Med.  vol.  iL 
p.  475,  vol.  iiL  p.  85  ;  Mionnet,  voL  L  p.  SO, 
Snppl.  voL  L  p.  1 13 ;  Sestini,  Med.  Ig>.  p.  61 ; 
Mum.  Goth.;  Eckhel,  voL  L  p.  25;  Ukeit,  vol  iL 
pt  I.  pp.  358, 382.)  [P.  &] 

LASUS,  a  town  of  Crete,  enomerated  by  Pliny 
(iv,  12)  among  his  list  of  inland  cities.  A  cuin 
with  the  epigraph  AATIflN,  the  Doric  form  for 
Aaaiuw,  is  claimed  by  Eckhel  (voL  iL  p.  316,  comp. 
Sestini,  p.  53)  for  this  place.  [E.  B.  J.] 

LATARA.    [Ltods.] 

LATHON  (Ad«i»r,  Strab.  zvii.  p.  836,  where  the 
vulgar  reading  is  AdJvr  ;  comp,  xiv.  p.  647,  where 
he  calls  it  Anftuos  ;  Ptol.  iv.  4.  §  4 ;  Alfimr,  PtoL 
Euerg.  tg>  Ath.  iL  p.  71 ;  Flutios  Lethok,  Plin. 
V.  5 ;  S<din.  27  ;  LicTHas  Amtis,  Lucan,  iz.  S55X 
a  river  of  the  Hesperidae  or  Hesperitae,  in  Cyre- 
naica.  It  rose  in  the  Hercnlis  Arenae,  and  fell  into 
the  sea  a  little  N.  of  the  city  of  Hespebides  or  Bb- 
RENiCE :  Straho  omnects  it  with  the  harbour  rf  the 
city  (Xi/iV  'Eowf  pii«y :  that  there  is  not  the  slightest 
reason  for  altering  the  reading,  aa  Groskurd  and 
others  do,  into  Ai^u^,  will  presently  appear) ;  and 
Scylaz  (p.  110,  Gronov.)  mentions  the  river,  whidi 
he  calls  Ecceins  ('Eicmi^t),  as  in  dose  proximity 
with  the  city  and  habour  of  Heaperides.  Pliny  ex- 
pressly states  that  the  river  was  not  £>r  from  the 
city,  and  places  on  or  near  it  a  sacred  grove,  which 
was  suppoeed  to  represent  the  "  Gardens  of  the  Hea- 
perides" (Plin.  T.  5:  flee  proaU  ante  apfidun  fin,- 
vmi  Leihon,  Incut  $acer,  tiM  Hetperidum  horti  me- 
morantur).  Athenaens  queues  from  a  work  cf 
Ptolemy  Euergetes  praises  of  its  fine  pike  and  eela, 
somewhat  inconsistent,  espedally  in  the  mouth  of  a 
luxurions  king  of  Egypt,  with  the  na/tUcaJ  sound  of 
the  name.  That  name  is,  in  bet,  plain  Doric  Gredc, 
descriptive  of  the  character  cf  the  river,  like  our 
English  Mole.  So  well  does  it  deserve  the  nams^ 
that  it  "escaped  the  notice"  of  eommentaton  and 
geographers,  till  it  was  discovered  by  Beechey,  as  it 
still  flows  "  concesled"  from  such  scholars  aa  depend 
on  vagne  gneves  in  place  of  an  accniato  knowlodf* 
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«f  the  locaKties.  Thtu  the  laboriooa,  bat  often  most 
fauccants,  oooipQer  Focbiger,  while  taking  on  himself 
tocoftect  Stnho's  exact  account,  tells  os  that  "  the 
linr  and  hie  (Strabo's  harbour')  have  now  entirely 
Tanished  ;*  and  ytt,  a  few  lines  down,  he  refers  to  a 
passage  of  Beecbey's  mrk  within  a  -very  few  pages 
of  the  place  where  the  river  itself  is  actoally  de- 
scribed I  (FcMgetfMtmdlmchdtraUatGtojpvphie, 
Tol.  iL  p.  828,  note.) 

The  researches  made  in  BeecheT's  expedition 
gite  the  fiiUowing  results  : — East  of  the  headland  on 
which  stands  the  mins  of  Hesperides  or  Berenice  (now 
Be^ttti)  is  s  small  lake,  which  commanicates  with 
the  hartioar  of  the  city,  and  has  its  water  of  coarse 
salt.  The  water  of  the  lake  raries  greatly  in  qoan- 
titj,  according  to  the  season  of  the  year;  and  is 
nearly  dried  ap  in  snminer.  There  are  strong  groonds 
to  bdiere  that  its  waters  were  more  abundant,  and 
its  oommojucation  with  the  harbour  more  perfect,  in 
ancient  times  than  at  present.  On  the  margin  of  the 
lake  is  a  spot  of  rising  ground,  nearly  insulated  in 
winter,  on  which  are  the  remains  of  ancient  buildings. 
East  of  this  lake  agiun,  and  only  a  few  yards  from  its 
margin,  there  gushes  forth  an  abundant  spring  of 
frffih  Tater,  which  empties  itfelf  into  the  lake,  "  run- 
ning akng  a  chaimel  of  inconsiderable  breadth,  bor- 
dered with  reeds  and  rashes,"  and  "  might  be  mistaken 
by  a  common  obaerrer  for  an  inroad  of  the  lake  into 
the  sandy  soil  which  bounds  iL"  Moreover,  this  is 
the  only  stream  which  empties  itself  into  the  lake ; 
and  indeed  the  only  one  found  on  that  part  of  the 
coast  of  Cyrenaica.  Now,  even  without  searching 
farther,  it  is  evident  how  well  all  this  answers  to  the 
descriptioa  of  Strabo  (xvii.  p.  836)  : — "  There  is  a 
pnxmotoiy  called  Pseudopenias,  on  which  Berenice  is 
■ttiated,  beside  a  certain  Late  of  Tribmu  (wnpA 
Aifunp  nM  Tptnn'tiSa,'),  in  which  there  is  generally 
(juiXitra)  a  little  isUnd,  and  a  temple  of  Aphrodite 
npoo  it:  bat  there  is  (or  it  is)  also  the  Harbour  of 
S—peridet,  and  the  river  Lathon  falls  into  it"  It 
is  now  evident  how  much  the  sense  of  the  descrip- 
tioo  wooM  be  impaired  by  reading  Klfoni  for  Af/uqv  in 
the  last  claose ;  and  it  matters  but  little  whether 
Sbabe  speaks  of  the  river  as  falling  into  the  fasrbour 
btttuue  it  fell  into  the  lake  which  communicated 
with  the  harboar,  or  whether  he  means  that  the  lake, 
which  be  calls  that  of  Tritonis,  was  actually  the  har- 
bour (that  is,  an  inner  harbour)  of  the  oity.  But  the 
little  stream  which  ialls  into  the  lake  is  not  the  only 
lepnaeulative  of  the  river  Lathon.  Further  to  the 
cast,  in  one  of  tlie  subterranean  caves  which  abonnd 
in  the  neighboorbood  of  Bengati,  Beechy  found  a 
hrf^  body  of  &esh  vrater,  losing  itself  b  the  bowels 
ti  tin  earth ;  and  the  Bey  of  Bengazi  affirmed  that  he 
had  tracked  its  subterraneous  coarse  till  be  doubted 
the  safety  of  proceeding  fiirther,  and  that  he  bad 
feosd  it  as  mach  as  30  feet  deep.  That  the  stream 
thus  kist  in  the  earth  is  the  same  which  reappears  in 
tbe  spring  on  the  margin  of  the  lake,  is  extremely 
(tollable ;  but  whether  it  be  so  in  bet,  or  not,  we 
an  hardly  doubt  that  the  ancient  Greeks  would 
inagine  the  eennection  to  exist.  (Beechey,  Proeeed- 
M$»,  4c.  pp.  336,  foil. ;  Barth,  Waaderungm,  fc  p. 
887.  [P.  S.] 

LATHBIPPA  (AaBpbm'),  an  inland  town  of 
AnUa  Felix,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (vL  7.  §  31), 
vhicfa  there  is  no  difficulty  in  identifymg  with  the 
uaent  name  of  the  renowned  El-liedmeh,  "  the 
tHj' as  it  is  called  by  emphasis  among  the  disciples 
<f  the  false  prophet.  Its  ancient  name,  Yathrib, 
■till  ezitta  in  the  natire  geographies  and  local  tra- 
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ditions,  which,  with  the  definite  article  d  prefixed, 
is  as  accurately  represented  by  Lithrippa  as  the 
Greek  alphabet  would  admit  "Medmeh  is  situated 
on  the  edge  of  the  great  Arabian  desert,  close  to  the 
chain  of  moontuns  which  traverses  that  country 
from  north  to  south,  and  is  a  continuation  of  Libanco. 
The  great  plain  of  Arabia  in  which  it  lies  is  con- 
siderably elevated  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  is 
ten  or  eleven  days  distant  from  Mekka,  and  has  been 
always  considered  the  principal  fortrees  of  the 
He^wt,  being  surrounded  with  a  stone  wall.  It  is 
one  of  the  best-built  towns  in  the  East,  ranking  in 
this  respect  next  to  Aleppo,  though  rained  houses 
and  walls  in  all  parts  of  the  town  indicate  how  &r 
it  has  fallen  &(Hn  its  ancient  splendour.  It  is  sur- 
rounded on  three  sides  with  gardens  and  plantations, 
which,  on  the  east  and  south,  extend  to  the  distance 
of  six  (h:  eight  miles.  Its  population  amounts  to 
16,000  or  20,000—10,000  or  12,000  in  the  town, 
the  remainder  in  the  suburbs."  (Barckhardt,.^rai«i, 
321 — 400 ;  Bitter,  Erdkunde,  ToL  L  p.  15,  ii. 
pp.  149,4c)  [G.W.] 

LATIUM  (4  Aarlrq:  Eik.  and  Adj.  Latinas), 
was  the  name  given  by  the  Romans  to  a  district  or 
region  of  Central  Itidy,  situated  on  the  Tyrrhenian 
sea,  between  Etroria  snd  Campania. 

L  Naxx. 

There  can  be  little  doobt  that  Latinm  meant 
originally  the  land  of  the  Latdii,  and  that  in  this, 
as  in  almost  all  other  cases  in  ancient  history,  the 
narrra  of  the  people  preceded,  instead  of  being  derived 
from,  that  of  the  country.  But  the  ancient  Boman 
writers,  with  their  usual  infelicity  in  all  matters  of 
etymology,  derived  the  name  of  the  Latini  from  a 
king  of  the  name  of  Latinus,  while  they  sought  for 
another  origin  for  the  name  of  Latium.  The  com- 
mon etymok)gy  (to  which  they  were  obviously  led  by 
the  quantity  of  the  first  syllahle)  was  that  wbi<i 
derived  it  from  "  liteo|"  arid  the  usual  explanation 
was,  that  it  was  so  called  because  Saturn  had  there 
lian  kid  from  the  pursuit  of  Jupiter.  (Vu-g.  Am. 
viii.  322  J  Ovid,  FatL  i.238.)  The  more  learned 
derivations  proposed  by  Saufeius  end  Varro,  from  the 
inhabitants  having  lived  hidden  m  caves  (Saofeius, 
q>.  Strv.  ad  Aen.  L  6),  or  because  Latium  itself 
was  as  it  were  hidden  by  the  Apennines  (Varr.  qi. 
Serv.  ad  Aen.  viiL  3S3),  are  certainly  not  more  sa- 
tis&ctoiy.  The  form  of  the  name  of  Latiom  woald 
at  first  lead  to  the  sappodtion  that  the  ethnic  La- 
tin! was  derived  from  it;  but  the  same  remark  ap- 
plies to  the  case  of  Samninm  and  the  Samnites, 
where  we  know  that  the  people,  being  a  race  of 
foreign  settlers,  must  have  given  their  name  to  the 
country,  and  not  the  converse.  Probably  LaUni  is 
ooly  a  lengthened  form  of  the  name,  which  was 
originally  Latii  or  Latvi;  for  the  connection  which 
has  been  generally  recognised  between  Latini  and 
Lavinium,  Latinus  and  Lavinns,  seems  to  point  to 
the  existence  of  an  old  form,  Latvinus.  (Dunaldion, 
Tarromanue,  p.  6 ;  Kiebuhr,  V.  v.  L.  Kunde,  p.  3SS.) 
Varro  himself  seems  to  r^ard  the  name  of  Latium 
as  derived  from  that  of  Latinos  (LL.  t.  §  32)  ; 
and  that  it  was  generally  regarded  as  equivalent  to 
"  the  land  ol  the  Latins"  is  sufficiently  proved  by 
the  &ct  that  the  Greeks  always  render^  >t  by  q 
Aarfyi),  or  ^  AaTlvaK  7^.  The  ruune  of  AdTioy  is 
found  only  in  Greek  writers  of  a  late  period,  who  bor- 
rowed it  directly  from  the  Romans.  (Appian,  B.  C. 
ii.  36;  Hendian,  L  16.)  From  the  same  cause  it 
must  have  proceeded  that  when  the  Latini  ceased  to 
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hare  uij  national  existence,  the  name  of  Latiam  ii 
Btill  not  nnfreqnently  need,  as  equivalent  to  "  nomen 
Latinam,"  to  designate  the  whole  body  of  thoee  who 
possessed  the  rights  of  Latins,  and  were  therefore 
still  called  Latini,  though  no  longer  in  a  national 
sense. 

The  snegestion  of  a  modem  writer  (Abeken, 
MUtel  luiim,  p.  42)  that  Latinm  ia  derived  from 
"  btns,'  broad,  and  means  the  broad  phun  or  ex- 
panse of  the  Compagna  (like  Campania  from 
"  Campos  *),  appears  to  be  untenable,  on  account  of 
the  difierenee  in  the  quantity  rf  the  first  syllable, 
notwithstanding  the  analogy  of  irXorii,  which  has 
the  first  syUable  short, 

n.  EXTEKT  Alts  BoDXDAItllS. 

The  name  of  Latinm  was  applied  at  difierent  periods 
in  a  very  different  extent  and  signification.  Originally, 
asalreadyp(Hntedout,it  meant  the  land  of  the  Latini ; 
and  as  long  as  that  people  retained  their  independent 
national  existence,  the  name  of  Latinm  could  only 
be  applied  to  the  territory  possessed  by  them,  exclu- 
sive of  that  of  the  Hemici,  Aeqnians,  Volscians,  &c, 
who  were  at  that  period  independent  and  often  bog- 
tile  nations.  It  was  not  till  these  separate  nationali- 
ties had  been  merged  into  the  common  condition  of 
subjects  and  citizens  of  Borne  that  the  name  of 
Latinm  came  to  be  extended  to  all  the  territory 
which  they  had  previously  occuped ;  and  was  thus 
applied,  first  in  common  parlance,  and  afterwards  in 
official  usage,  to  the  whole  region  from  the  borders  of 
Etmria  to  those  of  Campania,  or  from  the  Tiber  to 
the  Liris.  Hence  we  must  carefully  distinguish  be- 
tween Latium  in  the  original  sense  of  the  name,  in 
which  akmt  it  occurs  throughout  the  early  Roman 
history,  and  Latium  in  this  later  or  geographical 
sense;  and  it  will  be  necessaiy  here  to  treat  of  the 
two  quite  separately.  The  period  at  which  the 
latter  usage  of  the  name  came  into  vogue  we  have 
no  means  of  determining:  we  know  only  that  it  was 
fblly  established  before  the  time  of  Augustus,  and  is 
recognised  by  all  the  geographers.  (Strab.  t.  pp.  228, 
231 ;  PUn.iiL  5.  s.  9;  Ptol.  iii.  1.  §§  5,  6.)  Pliny 
designates  the  original  Latium,  or  Latinm  rproperly 
so  called,  as  Latinm  Antiquum,  to  which  he  opposes 
the  newly  added  portions,  as  Latium  Adjcctum.  It 
may,  however,  be  doubted  whether  these  appellations 
were  ever  adopted  in  common  use,  though  convenient 
as  geographical  distinctions. 

1.  Latidx  AHTiQunH,  or  Latium  in  the  original 
and  historical  sense,  was  a  country  of  small  extent, 
bounded  by  the  Tiber  on  the  N.,  by  the  Apennines 
on  the  E.,  and  by  the  Tyrrhenian  sea  ou  the  W.  j 
while  on  the  S.  its  limits  were  not  defined  by  any 
natural  boundaries,  and  appear  to  have  fluctuated 
considerably  at  diffeicnt  periods.  Pliny  defines  it  as 
extending  from  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber  to  the  Cir- 
eeim  promontory,  a  statement  confirmed  by  Strabo 
(Plin.  iii.  S.  s.  9;  Strab.  v.  p.  231);  and  we  have 
other  authority  also  for  the  fact  that  at  an  early 
period  all  the  tract  of  marshy  plain,  known  as  the 
Pontine  tiarshes  or  "  Pomptinus  Ager,"  extending 
from  Velitrae  and  Antiam  to  Circeii,  was  inhabited 
by  Latins,  and  regarded  as  a  part  of  Latinm.  (Cato, 
ap.  /Vucian.  v.  p.  668.)  Even  of  the  adjoining  moun- 
tain tract,  subsequently  occnpied  by  tlie  Volscians,  a 
port  at  least  must  have  been  originally  Latin,  for 
Cora,  Norba,  and  Setia  were  oil  of  them  Latin  cities 
(Dionys.  V.  61), — though,  at  a  somewhat  later  period, 
not  only  had  these  towns,  as  well  as  the  plain  be- 
neath, fidlen  into  the  hands  of  the  Volscuins,  but 
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(hat  people  had  made  themselves  masters  of  Antinin 
and  Velitrae,  which  are  in  consequence  repeatedly 
called  Volscian  cities.  The  manner  in  which  the 
early  Boman  history  has  been  distorted  by  poetical 
legends  and  the  exaggerations  of  national  vanity 
renders  it  very  difficult  to  trace  the  course  of  thef^e 
changes,  and  the  alterations  in  the  frontiers  coose- 
quent  npon  the  alternate  progress  of  the  Volscian 
and  the  Boman  arms.  But  there  seems  no  reasoo 
to  doubt  the  fact  that  such  changes  repeatedly  took 
place,  and  that  we  may  thus  explain  the  apparent 
inconsistency  of  ancient  historians  in  calling  the 
same  places  at  one  time  Volscian,  at  another  Latin, 
cities.  We  may  also  clearly  discern  two  different 
periods,  during  the  first  of  which  the  Volscian  arms 
were  gradually  gainmg  upon  those  of  the  Latins,  and 
extending  their  dominion  over  cities  of  Latin  origin ; 
while,  in  the  second,  the  Volscians  were  in  their  turn 
giving  way  before  the  preponderating  power  of  Rome. 
The  Gaulish  invasion  (B.C.  390)  may  be  taken,  ap- 
proximately at  least,  as  the  turning  point  betwera 
the  two  periods. 

The  case  appears  to  have  been  somewhat  similar, 
though  to  a  less  degree,  on  the  i»orthem  frontier, 
where  the  Latins  adjoined  the  Sabines.  Here,  also, 
we  find  the  same  plares  at  different  times,  and  by 
difierent  authors,  termed  sometimes  Latin  and  some- 
times Sabine,  cities ;  and  though  in  srane  of  these 
coses  the  discrepancy  may  have  arisen  from  mere  in- 
advertence or  error,  it  is  probable  that  in  some  in- 
stances both  statements  ore  equally  correct,  but 
refer  to  different  periods.  The  circumstance  that 
the  Anio  was  fixed  by  Augustus  as  the  boundary  of 
the  First  Region  seems  to  have  soon  led  to  the  notion 
that  it  was  the  northern  limit  of  Latinm  also ;  and 
hence  all  the  towns  beyond  it  were  regarded  as 
Sabine,  though  several  of  them  were,  according  tc 
the  general  tradition  of  earlier  times,  originally  Latin 
cities.  Such  was  the  confusion  resulting  from  this 
caqse  that  Piny  in  one  passage  enumerates  Nomen- 
turn,  Fidenae,  and  even  Tibur  among  the  Sabine 
towns,  while  he  elsewhere  mentions  the  two  former 
as  Latin  cities, — and  the  Latin  origin  of  Tibur  is  too 
well  established  to  admit  of  a  donbt.  (Plin,  iii.  5. 
s.  9,  12.  s.  17.) 

In  the  absence  of  natural  boundaries  it  is  only  by 
means  of  the  names  of  the  towns  that  we  can  trace 
the  extent  of  Latinm;  and  here  fortunately  the  lists 
that  have  been  transmitted  to  ns  by  Dionysius  and 
Pliny,  as  well  as  those  of  the  colonies  of  Alba,  afford 
ns  material  assbtance.  The  latter,  indeed,  cannot 
be  regarded  as  of  historical  value,  but  they  were  un- 
questionably meant  to  repre.sent  the  fact,  with  which 
their  authors  wore  probably  well  acquainted,  that 
the  pkces  there  enumerated  were  properly  Latin 
cities,  and  not  of  Sabine  or  Volscian  origin.  Taking 
these  authorities  for  our  guid&s,  we  may  trace  the 
limits  of  ancient  Latinm  as  follows: — 1.  From  the 
mouth  of  the  Tiber  to  the  confluence  of  the  Anio, 
the  former  river  constituted  the  boundary  between 
Latium  and  Etmria.  The  Romans,  indeed,  from  an 
early  period,  extended  tlieir  territory  b^ond  the 
Tiber,  and  held  tlie  Janiculum  and  Campus  Vati- 
canus  on  its  ri<;ht  bank,  as  well  as  the  so-called 
Septem  Pagi,  which  they  wrested  from  the  Veientes; 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  Etruscans,  on  the  other 
hand,  had  at  one  period  extended  their  power  over  a 
part  of  the  district  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tiber, 
but  that  river  nevertheless  constituted  the  generally 
recognised  geographical  limit  between  Etrnria  and 
Latium.    2,  North  of  the  Anio  the  Latin  territotj 
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eompriaad  fldmae,  Crnstnnwriam,  and  Momentnin, 
all  of  which  are  dearly  established  as  Latin  towns, 
while  Eretmn,  only  3  miles  from  Momentmn,  is 
eqnall;  well  made  out  to  be  of  Sabine  origin.  This 
line  of  demarcation  is  oaifimied  b;  Stiabo,  who 
speaks  of  the  Sabines  as  extending  fron  the  Tiber 
ami  Nomenitm  to  the  Vestini.  (Stmb.  v.  p.  228.) 
Fmn  Nonwntnm  to  Tibor  the  frontier  cannot  be 
tiarad  with  aocoraey,  from  our  uncertaintjr  as  to 
the  pcai&n  of  sereral  of  the  towns  in  this  fart  of 
Lattom — Comicolwn,  Hednllia,  Cameria,  and  Ame- 
iKila;  bat  we  ma;  feel  assoied  that  it  corajoised  the 
cotljing  gnrap  if  the  Mootes  Comicnlani  (Jfte.  5. 
Aagdo  and  MoatietUi),  and  ftom  thenoa  stretched 
acroaa  to  the  foot  of  Monte  Gennaro  (Mons  Lncre- 
tihs),  around  the  lower  slopes  of  which  are  the  mins 
cr  sites  of  more  than  ocm  ancient  city.  -  Probably  the 
whole  of  this  &ce  of  the  mountains,  fixating  the 
{Jain  of  the  Campagna,  was  always  regarded  as  be- 
longing to  Latiom,  though  the  inner  valleys  and  re- 
Tene  of  the  same  range  were  inhabited  by  the  Sabines. 
Tibor  itself  was  onqoesl  ionably  Latin,  though  how  &r 
its  territory  extended  into  tlie  interior  of  the  moon- 
taina  is  difficult  to  determine.  But  if  Empnlum  and 
Saaala  (two  of  its  dependent  towns)  be  correctly 
placed  at  Ampigtione  and  near  SicUiano,  it  most 
fasTe  comprised  a  considerable  tract  of  the  mountain 
coontiy  OD  the  left  bank  of  the  Anio.  Varia,  on  the 
other  liaDd,  and  the  valley  tS  the  Digentia,  were  nn- 
qoestionably  Sabine.  3.  Returning  to  the  Anio  at 
Tibor,  the  whole  of  the  W.  front  of  the  nnge  of  the 
Apennines  from  theoce  to  Praoieste  (^Palatrma) 
was  certainly  Latin  ;  but  the  limits  which  separated 
the  Latins  from  the  Aeqnians  are  very  difficult  to 
deicnoioe.  We  know  that  Bola,  Pedum,  Tolerinm, 
and  Vitellia,  all  of  which  were  situated  in  this  neigh- 
boorhood,  were  Latin  citiee ;  though,  from  their  prox- 
imity to  the  frontier,  several  of  them  fell  at  one  time 
cr  other  into  the  hands  of  the  Aeqnians  ;  in  like 
manner  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  whole  group  of 
the  Alban  Hills,  including  the  range  of  Mount  Al- 
gidus,  was  iDchided  in  the  original  Latium,  though 
the  Aeqnians  at  one  time  were  able  to  occupy  the 
heigfats  ci  Algidus  at  the  opening  of  almost  every 
campa^a  Va/montone,  whether  it  represent  To- 
lerinm  or  Vitellia,  must  have  been  about  the  most 
advanced  point  of  the  Latin  frontier  on  this  side. 
4.  The  Volscian  finmtier,  as  already  observed,  ap- 
pears to  have  undergone  much  fluctoation.  On  the 
COS  hand,  we  find,  in  the  list  of  the  cities  forming  the 
Latin  League,  as  given  by  Dionysins  (r.  61),  not 
only  Velitrae,  which  at  a  later  period  is  called  a 
Vobdan  city,  but  Cora,  Norba,  and  SeUa,  all  of 
which  were  situated  oo  the  western  front  of  the 
range  of  mTi'"'»'"«  which  fimned  in  later  times  the 
stnnghold  of  the  Volscian  nation;  hot  looking  on 
the  Pontine  Marshes.  Even  as  late  as  the  outbreak 
of  the  great  Latin  War,  b.  c  340,  we  find  L.  Aimius 
of  Setia,  and  L.  Mumiciua  of  Circeu,  holding  the 
chief  magistracy  among  the  Latins,  from  whom  at 
the  same  time  Livy  expressly  distinguishes  the  Vol- 
idatts  (Liv.  viii.  3).  These  statements,  combined 
with  those  of  Pliny  and  Strabo  already  cited,  seem 
ts  leave  no  doubt  that  Latium  was  properly  regarded 
as  extending  as  far  as  Circeii  and  the  promontory 
of  the  same  name,  and  comprising  the  whole  phun 
of  the  Pontine  Marshes,  as  well  as  the  towns  of 
Cora,  Norba,  and  Setia,  on  the  E.  side  of  that  pbtin. 
On  the  otbor  hand,  Tanadna  (or  Anxnr)  and  Pri- 
nnnim  were  certainly  Volscian  cities;  and  there  can 
k  no  doubt  that  during  the  period  of  the  Volscian 
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power  they  had  wrested  a  great  part  of  the  tract 
just  described  from  the  dominion  of  the  Latins. 
Antinm,  which  for  some  reason  or  other  did  not 
form  a  member  of  the  Latin  League,  was  from  an 
early  period  a  Volscian  city,  and  became  one  of  the 
chief  strongholds  of  that  people  during  the  fifth 
century  B.  o. 

The  extent  of  Latiom  Antiqnnm,  as  thus  limited, 
was  far  fitm  considerable;  the  ooast-line,  fitm  the 
month  of  the  Tiber  to  the  Circeian  pmnontory, 
does  not  exceed  6S  geographical  or  6S  Roman 
miles  (Pliny  erroneously  calls  it  only  50  Roman 
miles) ;  while  the  gnatest  length,  from  the  Circeian 
promontory  to  the  Sabine  frontier,  near  Eretum,  is 
little  more  than  70  Roman  miles;  and  its  breadth, 
from  the  month  of  the  Tiber  to  the  Sabine  frontier, 
is  Just  about  30  Roman  miles,  or  240  stadia,  as 
correctly  'stated  by  Diunysius  on  the  authority  of 
Cata     (Dicoys.  iL  49.) 

S.  Latium  Norun.  The  boundaries  of  La- 
tium in  the  enlarged  or  geographical  sense  of  the 
name  an  much  tacm  easily  determined.  The  term,  as 
thus  employed,  comprehended,  besides  the  original 
territory  of  the  Latins,  that  cf  the  Aeqnians,  the 
Hemicans,  the  Volscians,  and  the  Anmncans  or 
Ausonians.  Its  northern  frontiers  thus  remained  un- 
changed, while  on  the  E.  and  S.  it  was  extended  so  as 
to  border  on  the  Marai,  the  Samnites,  and  Campania. 
Some  oonfiuion  is  nevertheless  created  by  the  new 
line  of  demarcation  established  by  Augustus,  who, 
while  he  constituted  the  first  division  of  Italy  out  of 
Latium  in  this  wider  sense  together  with  Campania, 
excluded  from  it  the  part  of  the  oM  Latin  territory 
N.  of  the  Anio,  ai^oining  the  Sabines,  as  well  as 
a  part  et  that  of  the  Aeqnians  or  Aequicniani, 
including  Carseoli  and  the  valley  of  the  Turano, 
The  upper  valley  of  the  Anio  about  Subiaeo,  on  the 
other  hand,  tcgether  with  the  moontainoos  district 
extending  from  thenoa  to  the  valley  of  the  Saeco, 
constituting  the  chief  abode  of  the  Aequi  during 
their  wars  with  Rome,  was  whoHy  oomprisad  in  the 
newly  extended  Latium.  To  this  was  added  the 
mountain  district  of  the  Hemici,  extending  nearly 
to  the  valley  of  the  Liris,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
Volsci,  who  occnped  the  country  for  a  considerable 
extent  on  both  sides  of  the  Liris,  including  the 
motmtain  district  around  Arpinnm  and  AUna,  where 
they  bordered  on  the  territory  of  the  Samnites.  The 
limits  of  Latium  towards  the  S.,  where  its  fiontiere 
adjoined  those  of  Campania,  are  clearly  marked  by 
Strabo,  who  tells  ns  that  Casinnm  was  the  last  Latin 
city  on  the  line  of  the  Via  Latina, — Teamun  being 
already  in  Campania ;  while  on  the  line  of  the  Via 
Appia,  near  the  sea-coast,  Sinuessa  was  ths  fixmUer 
town  of  Latium.  (Strab.  v.  pp.  231,  233,  337  ; 
Flin.  iii.  5.  B.  9.)  Pliny,  in  one  passage,  appears  to> 
speak  (^  the  Liris  as  constituting  the  boundary  of 
this  enlarged  Latium  (/&  §  56),  while  shcntly 
after  (§  59)  he  terms  Sinuessa  "oppidnm  extremum 
in  a^jecto  Latio,"  whence  it  has  been  supposed  that 
the  boundary  of  Latium  was  at  first  extended  only 
to  the  Liris,  and  subsequently  carried  a  step  further 
so  as  to  include  Sinuessa  and  its  territory.  (Cramer's 
/tafy,  vol.  ii.  p.  11.)  But  we  hare  no  evidence  of 
any  such  successive  stages.  Pliny  in  all  probability 
uses  the  term  "  adjectum  Latium"  only  as  contra- 
distinguished from  "  Latium  antiquum;"  and  the 
expression  ia  the  previous  passage,  "  nade  nomen 
Latii  proceasit  ad  Lirim  amnem,"  need  net  be  con- 
strued too  strictly.  It  is  certain,  at  leat,  that,  in 
the  days  of  Strabo,  as  well  as  those  of  Pliny,  Si- 
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nneesa  ma  alreidj  regarded  as  indaded  in  Latimn ; 
and  the  farmer  aathor  nowhere  alladea  to  the  Luis 
as  the  boundary. 

m.  Prtsical  Oboobapht. 

The  land  of  the  Latins,  or  Latiom  in  its  original 
sense,  formed  the  sonthem  part  of  the  great  basin 
through  which  the  Tiber  flows  to  the  sea,  and  which  is 
bounded  by  theCiminian  Hilla,aDd  other  ranges  of  vol- 
canic hills  connected  with  them, towards  the  N.,b7  the 
Apennines  oo  the  E^  and  by  liie  Alban  Hills  on  the 
S.  The  Utter,  howeTVr,  do  not  form  a  cmitinnoos 
barrier,  being  in  fact  an  isolated  gionp  of  volcanic 
origin,  separated  by  a  considerable  gap. from  the 
Apennines  on  the  one  side,  while  on  the  other  they 
leave  a  broad  strip  of  low  plain  between  their  lowest 
slopes  and  the  sea,  which  is  oonUnned  on  in  the 
broad  expanse  of  level  and  marshy  ground,  com- 
monly known  as  the  Pontine  Marshes,  extending  in 
a  broad  band  between  the  Volscian  mountains  and 
the  sea,  imtil  it  is  suddenly  and  abruptly  terminated 
by  the  isolated  mass  of  the  Circeian  promontory. 

The  great  basin-like  tract  thus  bounded  is  divided 
into  two  portions  by  the  Tiber,  of  which  the  one  on 
the  N.  of  that  river  belongs  to  Southern  Etmria, 
and  is  not  comprised  in  our  present  subject 
[Etrusia.]  The  sonthem  part,  now  known  as  the 
Campagna  di  Roma,  may  be  regarded  as  a  broad  ex- 
panse of  undolatory  plain,  extending  from  the  sea- 
coa>it  to  the  foot  of  the  Apennmes,  which  rise  from  it 
abruptly  like  a  gigantic  wall  to  a  height  of  from 
3000  to  4000  feet,  their  highest  snmmits  even  ex- 
ceeding the  Utter  elevation.  The  Monte  Gttmaro, 
(4385  English  feet  in  height)  is  one  of  the  loftiest 
sninmits  of  this  range,  and,  from  the  boldness  with 
which  it  rises  from  the  sulyaoent  plain,  and  its 
advanced  poeition,  appears,  when  viewed  from  the 
Canyxigtta,  the  moat  elevated  of  all;  but,  according 
to  Sir  W.  Gell,  it  u  exceeded  in  actnal  height  both 
by  the  Uonte  Pemecehio,  a  little  to  the  ME.  of  it, 
imd  by  the  Monte  di  Guadagnolo,  the  central  peak 
of  the  group  of  mountains  which  rise  immedUtoly 
above  Fraeneste  or  Paleitrim.  The  citadel  of  Frae- 
neste  itself  oocnpies  a  very  elevated  poeition,  forming 
a  kind  of  outwork  or  advanced  post  of  the  chain  (rf 
Apennines,  which  here  trends  away  suddenly  to  the 
eastward,  sweeping  roimd  by  Gemazaiio,  Olevaao, 
and  Rojate,  till  it  resumes  its  general  SE.  direction, 
and  is  continued  on  by  the  lofty  ranges  of  the  Her- 
nican  mountains,  which  bound  the  valley  of  the 
Saeco  on  the  £.  and  continue  unbroken  to  the  valley 
of  the  Liris. 

Opposite  to  Fraeneste,  and  separated  from  it  by  a 
breadth  of  nearly  5  miles  of  intervening  flaia,  rises  the 
isolated  group  il  the  Alban  mountains,  the  form  of 
which  at  once  proves  its  volcanic  origin.  [Albakcs 
Mobs.]  It  is  a  nearly  circular  mass,  of  about  40 
miles  in  drcumfisrence ;  and  may  be  concaved  as 
farming  a  great  crater,  the  outer  ridge  of  which  has 
been  broken  up  into  numerous  more  or  less  detached 
summits,  several  of  which  were  crowned  in  ancient 
times  by  towns  or  fortresses,  such  as  Tnsculum, 
Corbio,  See. ;  while  at  a  lower  level  it  throws  out 
detached  oSihoots,  or  ontlying  ridges,  aSbrding  ad- 
Tantageaos  sites  for  towns,  and  which  were  accord- 
ingly acca{»ed  by  those  of  Velitrae,  Lannvium,  Alba 
Ix>nga,  &C.  The  group  of  the  Alban  mountains  is 
wholly  detached  on  all  sides ;  on  the  S.  a  strip  of 
plain,  of  much  the  same  breadth  as  that  which  sepa- 
rated it  from  the  Apennines  of  Fraeneste,  divides  it 
fipm  the  lobordiaato,  bat  very  lofty  mass  of  monn- 
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tains,  commonly  known  as  the  Monti  Lepim,  at 
Volscian  mountains.  This  group,  which  finms  as 
ontlying  mass  of  the  Apennines,  separated  from  the 
main  chain  of  those  mountains  by  the  broad  valky 
of  the  Trams  or  Saeco,  rises  in  a  bold  and  impoaing 
mass  from  the  level  ti  the  Pontine  Marshes,  which 
it  botders  thronghont  their  whole  extent,  until  it 
reaches  the  sea  at  Tarracina,  and  tnm  that  jdace 
to  the  month  of  the  Liris  sends  down  a  succeasiaa 
of  mountain  headlands  to  the  sea,  constitnting  a 
great  natm«l  barrier  between  the  plains  of  Latiom 
and  those  of  Campania.  The  highest  snmmits  of 
this  gronp,  which  nnsiste,  like  the  more  central 
Apennines,  wholly  of  limestone,  attain  an  elevaticm 
of  nearly  6000  feet  above  the  sea :  the  whole  masa 
fills  up  almost  the  entire  space  between  the  valley 
of  the  Trems  snd  the  Pontine  Marshes,  a  bresdth 
of  from  12  to  16  miles ;  with  a  length  of  near  40 
miles  from  MoiUe  Fortiao  at  its  K.  extremity  to 
the  sea  at  Temuma :  but  the  whole  distance,  frtm 
MoHte  Fortino  to  the  end  of  the  mountain  chun 
near  the  month  of  the  Liris,  exceeds  60  miles.  Tba 
greater  part  of  this  rugged  mountain  tract  bdonged 
frtHn  a  voy  early  period  to  the  Volsdans,  but  the 
Latins,  as  already  mentioned,  possessed  several 
towns,  as  Signia,  Cora,  Horba,  &&,  which  were  built 
on  projecting  points  or  nnder&Us  of  the  main 
chain. 

But  though  the  pUms  of  Latinm  are  thus  strongly 
characterised,  when  compared  with  the  groups  of 
mountains  just  described,  it  mtist  not  be  supposed 
that  they  constitute  an  unbroken  plain,  still  less  a 
level  alluvial  tract  like  those  of  Koilhem  Italy. 
The  Campagna  of  Rome,  as  it  is  called  at  the  present 
day,  is  a  country  of  wholly  diffia«nt  character  from 
the  ancient  Campania.  It  is  a  broad  nndoUting 
tract,  never  rising  into  considerable  elevations,  bnt 
presoiting  much  more  variety  of  ground  than  would 
be  snspected  from  the  general  uniformity  of  ito  ap- 
pearance, and  irregnUrly  intersected  in  all  directions 
by  numerous  streams,  which  have  cut  for  themselves 
deep  channels  or  ravines  through  the  soft  volcanic 
tufo  of  which  the  soil  is  composed,  leaving  on  each 
side  steep  and  often  precipitous  banks.  The  height 
of  these,  and  the  depth  of  the  valleys  or  ravines 
which  are  bounded  by  them,  vary  greatly  in  different 
parts  of  the  Campagna ;  but  besides  these  local  and 
irregular  flnctnations,  there  is  a  general  rise  (though 
so  giTidual  as  to  be  imperceptible  to  the  eye)  in  the 
level  of  the  plain  towards  the  £.  and  SE. ;  so  that, 
as  it  approaches  Praenesto,  it  really  attains  to  a 
considerable  elevation,  and  the  river  conrses  which 
intersect  the  plain  in  nearly  parallel  Unes  between 
that  city  and  the  Anio  become  deep  and  narrow 
ravines  of  the  most  formidable  description.  Even  in 
the  lower  and  more  level  parts  of  the  Campagna 
the  sites  of  ancient  cities  will  be  generally  found  to 
occupy  spaces  bounded  to  a  considerable  extent — 
frequently  on  three  sides  out  of  four — by  steep  banks 
of  tufo  rock,  affording  natural  means  of  defence, 
which  could  be  easily  strengthened  by  the  simple 
expedient  of  cutting  away  the  face  of  the  rocky  bank, 
so  as  to  render  it  altogether  inaccessible.  The  pe- 
culiar configuration  of  the  Campagna  restilting  from 
these  causes  is  well  represented  on  Sir  W.  Cell's 
map,  the  only  one  which  gives  at  all  a  futhfiil  idea 
of  the  physical  geography  of  Latium. 

The  volcanic  origin  of  the  greater  part  of  Latinm 
has  a  material  influence  upon  its  physical  character 
and  condition.  The  Alban  moimtiuns,  as  already 
mentioned,  are  nninestionably  a  great  volcanic  mass 
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•kidi  nnat  >t  a  distant  poiod  hare  been  the  ooitrs 
tf  Tolcaaic  ontbnisti  on  a  great  scale.     Boidee  the 
centnl  or  principal  crater  of  this  gronp,  there  an 
eennl  minor  craters,  or  crater-shaped  hollows,  at  a 
Dmch  lower  level  aionnd  its  ridges,  which  were  in 
aD  inhability  at  different  paiods  centres  of  emp- 
tioD.    Some  of  these  bare  been  filled  with  water, 
and  thns  oonstitnte  the  beaotifhl  baain-shaped  lakes 
gf  A&amo  and  JVamt,  while  others  have  been  drained 
at  periods  mors  or  less  remote.    Snch  is  the  case 
with  the  Vallis  Aiidna,  which  appears  to  have  at 
eoe  time  ooostitated  •  lake  [Axicia],  as  well  as 
with  the  DOW  dry  basin  of  ContufeOe,  below  Tns- 
calmn,  sappoaed,  with  good  reason,  to  be  the  ancient 
Like  Be^os,  and  with  the  scmewhat  more  coo- 
sidcnble  Lcyo  cU  CastigKoiu,  adjoining  the  an- 
dcnt  Gabii,  which  has  been  of  late  yean  either 
wboQj  or  partially  drained.     Besides  these  distinct 
ftd  of  voicanie  action,  there  remain  in  several  parts 
ef  the  Campagaa  spots  where  solphnreons  and  other 
va{iaan  ar«  still  evolved  in  considerable  qnantities, 
10  as  to  constitute  deposits  of  snlphor  available  for 
ecoomic  porpoees.     Such  are  the  Logo  tU  Sol- 
falara  near  Twoli  (the  Aquae  Albolae  of  the  Bo- 
nuis),  and  the  Sd(fatara  on  the  road  to  Ardea, 
asppoted  to  be  the  site  of  the  andeot  Oracle  of 
Fuom.     Nnmerous  alloffloos  to  these  solphoreoos 
end  mejUtic  ezhaUtiona  are  foond  in  the  ancient 
wiiteis,  and  there  is  reason  to  soppcse  that  they 
were  in  ancient  tiniee  mcne  nnmerons  than  at  pre- 
sent.   Bat  the  evidences  of  volcanic  action  are  not 
confined  to  these  local  phenomena ;  the  whole  plain 
of  tlie  Campagna  itseli^  as  well  as  the  portion  of 
Soutbsn  Etraiia  which  adjoins  it,  is  a  deposit  of 
Tdcsnie  origin,  consisting  of  the  peculiar  subatance 
called  by  Italian  geologists  t^fo, — an  aggr^ste  of 
vdcanic  materials,  sand,  small  stones,  and  scoriae  or 
cinders,  together  with  pomice,  varying  in  consis- 
teocy  from  an  almost  incoherent  sand  to  a  stone 
esfficiently  hard  to  be  well  adapted  for  building  par- 
poses.    The  hardest  varieties  are  those  now  called 
ptpaiin),  to  which  belong  the  Lapis  Gabinos  and 
Lipis  Albanns  of  the  ancients.     Bot  even  the  com- 
nuD  tofo  was  in  many  cases  quarried  for  building 
purposes,  as  at  the  Lapidicinae  Eubrae,  a  few  miles 
from  the  city  dear  the  bank  of  the  Tiber,  and  many 
other  spots  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Romei 
(Vitinv.  iL  7.)     Beds  of  true  lava  are  rare,  but  by 
no  means  wanting  :  the  most  considerable  are  two 
ttrams  which  hare  Bowed  irom  the  foot  of  the 
Albm  Mount ;  the  one  in  the  direction  of  Ardea, 
the  other  on  the  line  of  the  Appian  Way  (which 
rms  akag  the  ridge  of  it  for  many  miles)  extending 
as  iar  as  a  spot  called  Capo  di  Bove,  little  more  than 
two  miles  from  the  gates  of  Bouie.     It  was  ezten- 
ovely  quarried  by  the  Komans,  who  derived  from 
thence  their  principal  supplies  of  the  hard  basaltic 
lava  (called  by  them  tikx)  with  which  they  paved 
their  high  roads.     Smaller  beds  of  the  same  mate- 
rial occur  near  the  Logo  di  Ca$tu/lime,  and  at 
other  spots  in   the  Canqxigaa.     (Concerning   the 
gtciiipai  phenomena  of  Latinm  see  Daubeny  On 
Vokman,  pp.  162 — 173  ;  and  an  Essay  by  Hoff- 
sauin  in  the  BeKhnibimg  der  Sladt  Rom.  vol  L 
pp.  45-81.) 

The  strip  of  country  immediately  a4j<Hning  the 
aea-coast  rf  Iiatium  diSen  materially  from  the  rest 
<f  the  district.  Between  the  borders  of  the  volcanic 
dqnat  just  described  and  the  sea  there  intervenes  a 
Inad  atrip  of  sandy  plain,  evidently  formed  merely 
^  successive  accDmulaticm  of  sand  from  the  sea, 
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and  eooslitnting  a  barren  tract,  still  covered,  as  it 
was  in  ancient  times,  almost  wholly  with  wood.  This 
broad  belt  of  forest  region  extends  without  inter- 
ruption from  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber  near  Ostia  to 
the  prmnontory  of  Antinm.  The  parts  of  it  nearest 
the  sea  are  rendered  marafay  by  the  stagnation  of 
the  streams  that  flow  through  it,  the  outlets  tS. 
which  to  the  sea  an  blocked  up  1^  the  accnmuU- 
tioos  of  sand.  The  headland  <tt  Antiiim  is  fimned 
by  a  mass  of  limestone  rock,  forming  a  remarkable 
break  in  the  otherwise  amfivnii  line  of  the  coast, 
though  itself  of  small  elevation.  A  bay  of  about  . 
8  miles  across  separates  this  headland  from  the  knr 
point  or  promontory  of  Astnra:  beyond  which  com- 
mences the  far  more  extensive  bay  that  stretches 
from  the  Utter  point  to  the  mountain  headhmd  of 
CirceiL  The  whole  of  this  line  of  coast  from  Astnra 
to  Ciroeii  is  bordered  by  a  narrow  strip  of  ssnd-hilla, 
within  which  the  waters  acrnmulate  into  stagnant 
pools  or  Ugooc^  Beyond  tUs  again  is  a  bread  sandy 
tract,  oovuvd  with  dense  forest  snd  brushwood,  but 
almost  perfectly  level,  and  in  many  places  marshy; 
while  frxKn  thence  to  the  foot  of  the  Volscian  moon- 
tains  extends  a  tract  of  a  still  more  marshy  cha- 
racter, forming  the  celebrated  district  known  as  the 
Pontine  Marshes,  and  noted  in  ancient  as  well  as 
modem  times  for  its  insalubrity.  The  whole  of  this 
region,  which,  firam  its  N.  extremity  at  Cuiema  to 
the  sea  near  Terradna,  is  about  30  Koman  miles 
in  length,  with  an  average  breadth  of  la  miles,  is 
perfectly  flat,  and,  from  the  stagnation  of  the  waters 
which  descend  to  it  from  the  mountains  on  the  E., 
has  been  in  all  agea  so  marshy  as  to  be  almost  unin- 
habitable. Pliny,  indeed,  records  a  tradition  that 
there  «ice  existed  no  less  than  34  cities  on  the  sit* 
of  what  was  in  his  days  an  unpeopled  marsh,  but  a 
careful  inspecti<m  of  the  locality  is  sufficient  to  prove 
that  this  must  be  a  mere  table.  (Plin.  iii.  S.  s.  9.) 
The  dry  land  adjoining  the  marshes  was  doubtless 
occuped  in  ancient  times  by  the  cities  or  towns  of 
Satricum,  Ulubrae,  and  Suessa  Fonetia;  while  on  the 
mountaia  ridges  overlooking  them  rose  those  of  Cora, 
Korba,  Setia  and  Privemum;  bat  not  even  the  name 
of  any  town  has  been  preserved  to  us  as  situated  in 
the  marshy  regioi  itsdf.  Equally  unfounded  is  the 
statement  hastily  adopted  by  Pliny,  though  obvioasly 
inconsistent  with  the  but,  that  the  whole  of  this  allu- 
vial tract  had  been  filmed  within  the  hiiit<nical  period, 
a  notion  that  appean  to  have  arisen  in  consequence 
of  the  identification  of  the  Hons  Circeius  with  the 
isUnd  of  Ciice,  described  by  Homer  as  situated  in 
the  midst  of  an  open  sea.  This  remarkable  head- 
land is  indeed  a  perfectly  insulated  mountain,  being 
separated  from  the  Apennines  near  Tanracma  by  a 
strip  of  level  sandy  coast  above  8  miles  in  breadth, 
farming  the  southern  extremity  of  the  plain  of  the 
Pontine  Marshes;  but  this  alluvial  deposit,  which 
alone  connects  the  two,  must  have  been  formed  at  a 
period  long  anterior  to  the  historical  age. 

The  Ch-ceian  promontory  formed  the  sonthem  limit 
of  Latinm  in  the  original  sense.  On  the  opposite 
side  of  the  Pontine  Harebes  rises  the  lofty  group  of 
the  Volscian  mountains  already  described :  and  theaa 
are  separated  by  the  valley  of  the  Trerus  or  Saeco 
from  tiie  ridges  more  immediately  connected  with 
the  central  Apennines,  which  were  inhabited  by  the 
Aequians  and  Hemicans.  All  these  mountain  dis- 
tricts, as  well  as  those  inhabited  by  the  Volaciana  on 
the  S.  of  the  Liris,  around  Ar[unnm  and  Atina, 
partake  of  the  same  general  character:  they  are 
occupied  almost  entirely  by  masses  and  groups  o£ 
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limestone  moontaiiu,  frequently  twag  to  a  gnai 
height,  and  very  abraptly,  while  in  other  cases  their 
•ides  are  clothed  with  magnificent  fbreeta  of  oalc 
and  chestcnt  trees,  and  their  lower  slopes  are  well 
adapted  fw  the  growth  of  vines,  olives,  and  com. 
The  broad  valley  of  the  Trems,  which  extends  iix>m 
the  foot  of  the  hill  of  Praeneste  to  the  valley  of  the 
Liris,  is  bordered  on  both  sides  by  hills,  covered  with 
the  richest  vegetation,  at  the  back  of  which  rise  the 
lofty  ranges  of  the  Volscian  and  Hemican  mountains. 
This  valley , which  is  followed  throughout  by  the  course 
of  the  Via  Latina,  forms  a  natural  line  of  commtmica- 
tion  from  the  interior  of  Latinm  to  the  valley  of  the 
Liris,  and  so  to  Campania;  the  importance  of  which 
in  a  military  pdnt  of  view  is  apparent  on  many  occa- 
sions in  Roman  history.  The  broad  valley  of  the 
Liris  itself  opens  an  easy  and  unbroken  commnnica- 
tion  from  the  heart  of  the  Apennines  near  the  Lake 
Facinns  with  the  plains  of  Campania.  On  the  other 
ode,  the  Anio,  which  has  its  sources  in  the  rugged 
mountains  near  Trm,  not  far  firom  those  of  the  Liris, 
flows  in  a  SW.  direction,  and  after  changing  its 
coarse  abruptly  two  or  three  times,  emerges  through 
the  gorge  at  TivoU  into  the  plain  cf  the  Boman 

The  greater  part  of  Latinm  is  not  (as  compared 
with  some  other  parts  of  Italy)  a  country  of  great 
imtuial  fertility.  On  the  otiier  hand,  the  barren  and 
desolate  aspect  which  the  Co''tp<'g'Ki  now  presents 
is  apt  to  convey  a  very  erroneous  impression  as  to  its 
character  and  resources.  The  greater  part  of  the 
volcanic  plain  not  only  afibrds  good  pasturage  for 
sheep  and  cattle,  bnt  is  capable  d  producing  con- 
siderable quantities  of  com,  while  the  slopes  of  the 
liills  on  all  sides  are  well  adapted  to  the  growth 
of  vines,  olives,  and  other  fruit-trees.  The  wine  of 
the  Alban  Hills  was  celebrated  in  the  days  of  Horace 
(Hor.  Cam.  iv.  11.  2,  Sat.  ii.  8. 16),  while  the  figs 
of  Tnscnlum,  the  hazel-nuts  of  Praeneste,  aud  the 
pears  of  Cmstuminm  and  Tibur  were  equally  noted 
for  their  excellence.  (Maciob.  Sat  ii.  14,  15;  Cato, 
S.S.9.) 

In  the  early  ages  of  the  Roman  history  the  cnlti- 
vation  cf  com  must,  from  the  nnmber  of  small  towns 
scattered  over  the  plaui  of  Latium,  have  been  carried 
to  a  for  greater  extent  than  we  find  it  at  the  present 
day ;  but  under  the  Roman  Empire,  and  even  before 
the  close  of  the  Repablic,  there  appears  to  have  been 
a  continnally  increasing  tendency  to  diminish  the 
amount  of  aialile  cultivation,  and  increase  that  of 
pasture.  Kevertfaelees  the  attempts  that  have  been 
made  even  in  modem  times  to  promote  agriculture 
in  the  neighboarhood  of  Home  have  sufficiently  proved 
that  its  decline  is  more  to  be  attributed  to  other 
causes  than  to  the  sterility  of  tlie  soil  itself.  The 
tract  near  the  sea-coast  alone  is  sandy  and  barren, 
and  fully  justifies  the  Uneuage  of  Fabius,  who  called 
it  "  agram  macerrimnm,  littorosissimumqne  "  (Serv. 
ad  Aen.  i.  S).  On  the  other  hand,  the  slopes  of 
the  Alban  Hills  are  of  great  feitility,  and  are  still 
studded,  as  they  were  in  ancient  times,  with  the  villas 
of  Boman  nobles,  and  with  gardens  of  the  greatest 
richness. 

The  climate  of  Latium  was  VBiy  far  from  being  a 
healthy  one,  e\'en  in  the  most  flourishing  times  of 
Rome,  though  the  greater  amount  of  population  and 
cultivation  tended  to  <liminish  the  efiects  of  the 
malaria  which  at  the  present  day  is  the  scourge  of 
the  district.  Strabo  tells  us  that  the  territory  of 
Ardea,  as  vrell  as  the  tract  between  Antinm  and 
Lanavium,  and  extending  from  thence  to  the  Pontine 
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Sbrshes,  was  marshy  and  unwholesome  (v.  p.  231), 
The  Pontine  plains  themselves  are  described  as  "  pes- 
tiferons"  (SiL  ItaL  viii.  379),  and  all  the  attempts 
made  to  drain  them  seem  to  have  produced  bat 
little  eSect,  The  unhealthiness  of  Ardea  is  noticed 
both  by  Martial  and  Seneca  as  something  proverbial 
(Mart.  iv.  60  ;  Siaieca,  Ep.  105) :  but,  besides  thia, 
expressions  occur  which  pdnt  to  a  much  more 
general  diffusion  of  malaria.  Livy  in  one  passage 
represents  the  Bonan  soldiers  as  complaining  that 
they  had  to  maintain  a  constant  straggle  "  in  arido 
atque  pestilenti,  cirea  urbem,  solo  "  (Liv.  viL  38) ; 
and  Cicero,  in  a  passage  where  there  was  much  less 
room  for  rhetoriod  exaggeration,  praises  the  choice 
of  Romulus  in  fixing  his  city  "  in  a  healthy  spot  in 
the  midst  o!  a  pestilential  region."  ("  Locum  del^t 
in  regione  patilenti  salnbiem,"  Cic.  de  Rep.  ii.  6.) 
But  we  leam  also,  from  abundant  allusions  in 
ancient  writers,  that  it  was  only  by  comparison  that 
Rome  itself  conld  be  considered  healthy ;  even  in 
the  city  malaria  fevers  were  of  frequent  occurrence 
in  snmmer  and  antnmn,  and  Horace  speaks  of  the 
heats  of  snmmer  as  bringing  in  "  fresh  figs  and 
funerals."  (Hor.  Ep.i.  7. 1 — 9.)  Frontinus  also  extols 
the  increased  supply  of  water  as  tending  to  remove 
the  causes  which  bad  previously  rendered  Borne 
notorioutjbr  itt  wiheaWu/  climate  ("  cansae  gravioris 
coeli,  quibus  apnd  veteres  urbis  infamis  aer  fait," 
Frontin.  de  Aquaed.  §  88).  Bnt  the  great  accu- 
mulation of  the  population  at  Rome  itself  must  have 
operated  as  a  powerful  check ;  for  even  at  the  [wesent 
day  malaria  is  unknown  in  the  most  densely  popu- 
lated parts  of  the  city,  thoagh  these  are  the  lowest 
in  point  of  position,  while  the  hills,  which  were  then 
thickly  peopled,  bat  are  now  almost  uninhabited, 
are  all  subject  to  its  ravages.  In  like  manner  in 
the  Campagaa,  wherever  a  considerable  nucleus  of 
papulation  was  once  formed,  with  a  certain  extent 
of  cultivation  around  it,  this  would  in  itself  tend  to 
keep  down  the  mischief;  and  it  is  probable  that, 
even  in  the  most  flourishing  times  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  this  evil  was  considerably  greater  than  it 
bad  been  in  the  earlier  ages,  when  the  numerous 
free  cities  formed  so  many  centres  of  population  and 
agricultural  industry.  It  is  in  accordance  with  this 
view  that  we  find  the  malaria  extending  its  ravages 
with  frightfiil  rapidity  after  the  &U  of  the  Roman 
Empire  and  the  devastation  of  the  Can^pagna;  and 
a  writer  of  the  11th  century  speaks  of  the  deadly 
climate  of  Rome  in  terms  which  at  the  present  day 
would  appear  gieatiy  exaggerated.  (Petrus  Da- 
mianus,  cited  by  Bunsen.)  The  unhealthiness 
arising  from  this  cause  is,  however,  entirely  confined 
to  the  plains.  It  is  found  at  the  present  day  that 
an  elevation  of  350  or  400  feet  above  their  level 
gives  complete  immunity;  and  hence  Tibur,  Tns- 
culom,  Aricia,  Lanuvium,  and  all  the  other  cities 
that  were  built  at  a  considerable  height  above  the 
plain  were  perfectly  healthy,  and  were  resorted  to 
during  the  summer  (in  ancient  as  well  as  modem 
times)  by  all  who  conld  afibrd  to  retreat  from  the 
city  and  its  immediate  neighbourhood.  (See  on  thia 
subject  Toumon,  E'titdes  Statittiquet  tur  Rome,  liv.  i. 
chap.  9 ;  Bunsen,  BetcAreibung  derStadtSom,  vol.  i. 
pp.  98—108.) 

IV.   HiSTOKV. 

1.  Origin  and  AJinitiea  of  tie  Latim.  —  All 
ancient  writers  are  agreed  in  representing  the  Latins, 
properly  so  called,  or  tiie  inhabitants  of  Latinm  in 
the  restricted  sense  of  the  term,  as  a  distinct  peopla 
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firm  thooe  wbich  soiromided  them,  from  the  Vol- 
adaas  and  Aequians  on  the  caie  hand,  as  well  a» 
fram  the  Sabines  and  Etruscans  on  the  other.  Bat 
the  Tiews  and  traditions  recorded  bjr  the  same 
miten  cmcur  also  in  representing  them  as  a  mixed 
pec^e,  produced  by  the  blending  of  different  races, 
and  not  as  the  pore  descendants  of  ope  common 
stock.  The  legend  most  commonly  adopted,  and 
irhidt  gradoall;  became  firml;  established  in  the 
popolar  belief,  was  that  which  represented  Latium 
as  inhabited  bj  a  people  termed  Aborigines,  who 
nceiTed,  short^  after  the  Trojan  War,  a  colony  or 
band  of  emignrnt  Trojans  nnder  their  king  Aeneas. 
At  the  time  of  the  arriral  of  these  strangers  the 
Aborigines  were  governed  by  a  king  named  Lati- 
ms,  and  it  was  not  till  after  the  death  of  Latiuns 
and  the  onion  of  ,the  two  races  under  the  rule 
of  Aeneas,  that  the  combined  peqde  assumed  the 
name  of  Latini  (lar.  L  1,  S ;  IMonys.  i.  45,  60 ; 
tjliah.  T.  p.  S39 ;  Apjnan,  Am.  L  1.)  But  a  tra- 
dilini,  which  has  much  nxne  the  character  of  a 
natiattal  one,  preserred  to  as  on  the  authority  both 
of  Vam>  aod  Cato,  represents  the  population  of 
Latium,  as  it  existed  previous  to  the  Trojan  colony, 
as  already  of  a  mixed  character,  and  resisting  from 
the  mneo  of  a  conqaering  race,  who  descended  from 
the  Central  Apennines  about  Beate,'with  a  people 
whom  they  found  already  established  in  the  plains 
of  latium,  and  who  bore  the  name  of  Sicnii.  It  is 
sbaoge  that  Varro  (according  to  Dionysins)  gave 
the  name  of  Aborigines,  which  must  originally  have 
been  applied  or  adopted  in  the  sense  of  Autochthones, 
as  the  mdigemMit  inhabitants  of  the  country  [Abo- 
soQEs],  to  these  foreign  invaders  from  tiie  north. 
Cato  ^parently  used  it  in  the  more  natural  sigiii- 
ficatioo  as  applied  to  the  previously  existing  popula- 
tim,  the  same  which  were  called  by  Dknysias  and 
Tana,  SkdB.  (Varr.  i^.  Diottgi.  L  9, 10 ;  Cato,  <g>. 
Priieiim.  v.  13.  §  65.)  But  though  it  is  impossible 
to  receive  the  statement  of  Varro  with  regard  to  the 
aoK  of  the  invading  population,  the /act  of  such  a 
mgiatioa  having  taken  place  may  be  fairly  ad- 
KiUed  as  worthy  of  credit,  and  is  in  accordance  with 
all  else  that  we  know  of  the  progress  of  the  popula- 
tim  of  Central  Italy,  and  thea  course  of  the  several 
raccosive  waves  of  emigration  that  descended  along 
the  centnl  line  of  the  Apennines.     [Itaua,  ppb  84, 

a.] 

The  anthority  of  Varro  is  here  also  confirmed  by 
the  lesott  of  modem  philological  leeearchee.  Miebohr 
WIS  the  first  to  point  ont  that  the  Latin  language 
hoie  m  itself  the  traces  of  a  composite  character,  and 
was  made  nprf  two  distinct  elements;  the  one  nearly 
nsembling  the  Greek,  and  theiefi»«  probably  derived 
6om  a  PeUsgic  source ;  the  other  closely  connected 
with  the  Qsoui  and  Umbrian  dialects  of  Central 
Italy.  To  this  he  adds  the  important  observation, 
that  the  terms  connected  with  war  and  arms  belong 
•boost  exclusively  to  the  latter  class,  while  those  of 
agrieslture  and  dcmestio  life  have  fw  the  most  part 
a  Strang  resembUnce  to  the  corresponding  Greek 
temu.  (Kiebnhr,  vol.  i.  pp.  82, 83 ;  Donaldson,  Var- 
rawxau,  p.  3.)  We  may  hence  fairly  infer  that  the 
oajuering  people  from  the  north  was  a  race  akin  to 
the  Qjcans,  Sabines  and  Umbrians,  whom  we  find  in 
Unancai  times  settled  in  the  same  or  adjoining  re- 
pan  of  the  Apennines:  and  that  the  inhabitants  of 
the  plains  whom  they  reduced  to  subjoction,  and  with 
wfami  tiiey  became  gradoally  mingled  (like  the  Nor- 
■ssas  with  the  Saxons  in  England)  were  a  race  of 
fdasgic  eztiaction.     This  last  circumstance  is  in 
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aeeonlanoe  with  the  inferences  to  he  drawn  firom 
several  of  the  historical  traditions  or  stat«nents  trans- 
mitted to  ns.  Thus  Cato  represented  the  Aborigines 
(whom  he  appears  to  have  identified  with  the  Sicnii) 
as  of  Hellenic  or  Greek  extraction  (Cato,  op.  Ditmyt. 
i.  11,  13),  by  which  Boman  writere  often  mean  no- 
thing more  than  Pelasgic :  and  the  Sictili,  where  they 
reappear  in  the  S.  of  Italy,  are  found  indissolubly 
connected  with  the  Oenotiians,  a  race  whose  Pelasgic 
origin  is  well  established.     [SiCDU.] 

The  Latin  people  may  thus  be  regarded  as  com- 
posed  of  two  distinct  races,  both  of  them  members  of 
the  great  Indo-Teutonic  family,  but  belonging  to  dif- 
ferent blanches  of  that  &mily,  the  one  more  closely 
related  to  the  Greek  or  Pelade  stock,  the  other  to 
that  r.ace  which,  under  the  various  forms  of  Umbrian, 
Oscan  and  Sabellian,  constituted  the  basis  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  popnUtioo  «f  Central  Italy. 
[Italia.] 

But  whatever  value  may  be  attached  to  the  his- 
torical traditions  above  cited,  it  is  certain  that  the  two 
elements  of  the  Latin  people  had  become  indissolubly 
blended  before  the  period  when  it  first  appeare  in  his- 
tory :  the  Latin  nation,  as  well  as  the  Latin  language, 
is  always  r^;arded  by  Boman  writers  as  one  organic 
whole. 

We  may  safely  refuse  to  admit  the  existence  dt  a 
third  element,  as  representing  the  Trojan  settlers,  who, 
according  to  the  tradition  commonly  adopted  by  the 
Romans  themselves,  formed  an  integral  portion  of  the 
Latin  natioiL  The  legend  of  the  arrival  of  Aeneas 
and  the  Tng'an  colony  is,  in  all  probability,  a  mere 
fiction  adopted  from  the  Greeks  (Schwegler,  Rim, 
Guch.  vol.  i.  pp.  310—326)  :  though  it  may  have 
found  same  adventitioas  support  frtmi  the  existence 
of  usages  and  religious  rites  which,  being  of  Pelasgic 
origin,  recalled  those  found  among  the  Pelasgic  races 
on  the  shores  of  the  Aegean  Sea.  And  it  is  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  view  that  we  find  traces  of  simiUr 
legends  connected  with  the  worship  of  Aeneas  and  the 
Penates  at  different  points  along  the  coasts  of  the 
Aegean  and  Mediterranean  seas,  all  the  way  from  the 
Troad  to  Latium.  (Dionys.  i.  46 — 55  j  Klaasen, 
AeneM  u.  dit  Pmaim,  book  3.)  The  worship  of 
the  Penates  at  Lavmitmi  in  particolar  wouM  seem  t« 
have  been  closely  connected  with  the  Cabeiric  wor- 
ship BO  in-evalent  among  the  Fehugians,  and  hence 
probably  that  city  was  selected  as  the  supposed  ca- 
pital of  the  Trojans  on  their  first  settlement  in  Italy. 

Bat  though  these  traditions,  as  well  as  the  sacred 
rites  which  continued  to  be  pactised  down  to  a  late 
period  of  the  Boman  power,  point  to  Laviniom  as  the 
ancient  metropolis  of  Latium,  which  retained  its  sa- 
cred character  as  such  long  after  its  political  power 
had  disappeared,  all  the  earliest  traditions  represent 
Alba,  and  not  Lavinium,  as  the  chief  city  of  the  La- 
tins when  that  people  first  appears  in  connection  with 
Rome.  It  is  possible  that  Alba  was  the  capital  of  the 
conquering  Oscan  race,  as  Lavinium  had  been  that 
of  the  conquered  Felasgians,  and  that  there  was  thus 
some  historical  fbimdation  for  tlie  legend  of  the  trans- 
ference of  the  supreme  power  from  the  one  to  the 
other :  but  no  snch  supposition  can  chum  to  rank  as 
more  than  a  conjecture.  On  the  other  hand,  we  may 
fairly  admit  as  historical  the  &ct,  that,  at  the  period 
of  the  foondation  or  first  origin  of  Rome,  the  Latin 
people  constituted  a  national  league,  composed  of  na- 
mereos  independent  cities,  at  the  head  of  which  stood 
Alba,  which  exereised  a  certain  supremacy  over  the 
rest.  This  vague  superiority,  arising  prebably  from 
its  greater  actual  power,  appears  to  have  given  rise 
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to  the  notion  <}ut  Alba  ina  in  another  mum  the  me- 
tropolis of  Ladnm,  and  that  all,  or  at  waj  nte  the 
greater  part,  of  the  cities  of  Latiom  were  merely  co- 
lonies cS  Alba.  So  far  was  this  idea  carried,  that  we 
find  expressly  enomerated  in  the  Ust  of  snch  cokmiee 
places  like  Ardea,  Tnscnlnm,  and  Praeneete,  which, 
according  to  other  traditions  generally  receired,  were 
more  andent  than  Alba  itself.  (Liv.  i.  62 ;  Sionys. 
iil  34;  Diod.  vii.  op.  EyiA.Ann.  p.  185;  Vict.  Or^. 
QmL  Bom.  17.)    [Alba  Lokoa.] 

Pligy  has,  however,  preserred  to  ns  a  statement  of 
a  Tsry  diSerent  stamp,  acoording  to  which  there 
were  thirty  towns  or  commnnities,  which  he  terms 
the  "  popoli  Albensee,"  that  were  accustomed  to 
share  in  the  sacrifices  on  the  Alban  Mount.  Many 
cf  these  names  ate  now  obscure  or  unknown,  sereral 
others  appear  to  have  been  always  inconsiderable 
places,  while  a  few  only  snbsequently  figure  among 
the  well-known  cities  of  Latinm.  It  is  therefocs 
highly  probable  that  we  have  here  an  authentic 
record,  preserved  from  ancient  times,  of  a  league 
which  actually  subsisted  at  a  very  early  period, 
before  Alba  became  the  head  of  the  more  important 
and  better  known  confederacy  of  the  Latins  in 
generaL  Of  the  towns  thus  enomerated,  those 
whose  situation  can  be  determined  with  any  cer- 
tainty were  all  (with  the  remarkable  exception  of 
Fidenae)  situated  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  the  Alban  Hills;  and  thns  appear  to  have  been 
grouped  around  Alba  as  their  natural  centre.  Among 
them  we  find  Bola,  Pedum,  Toleria,  and  Vitellia  on 
the  N.  of  the  Alban  Hills,  and  Corioli,  Longnia, 
and  Pollusea  on  the  S.  of  the  same  group.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  more  powerful  cities  of  Aricia,  Lanu- 
vinm,  and  Tuscnlnm,  thongh  so  much  nearer  to 
Alba,  are  not  included  in  this  list.  But  there  is  a 
remarkable  statement  of  Cato  (op.  Pritdan.  iv.  p. 
629),  in  which  he  speaks  of  the  celebrated  temple 
of  Diana  at  Aricia,  as  founded  in  common  by  the 
people  of  Tnscnlnm,  Aricia,  Lanuvinm,  Laurentum, 
Cora,  Tibnr,  Pometia,  Ardea,  and  the  Kntnli,  that 
«em8  to  point  to  the  existence  of  a  separate,  and,  as 
it  were,  counter  league,  subsisting  at  the  same  time 
with  that  of  which  Alba  was  the  head.  AH  these 
minor  unions  would  seem,  however,  to  have  ultimately 
been  merged  in  the  general  confederacy  of  the  La- 
tins, of  which,  according  to  the  tradition  univeraally 
adopted  by  Soman  writers.  Alba  was  the  acknow- 
ledged head. 

Another  people  whose  name  appears  in  all  the 
earliest  historical  traditions  of  Latinm,  but  who  had 
became  completely  merged  in  the  general  body  of 
the  Latin  nation,  befbre  we  arrive  at  the  historical 
period,.was  tiiat  of  the  Butnli.  Their  capital  was 
Ardea,  a  city  to  which  a  Greek  or  Argive  origin  was 
ascribed  [Abdea]  ;  if  any  value  can  be  attached  to 
such  traditions,  they  may  be  regarded  as  pointing  to 
a  Pelasgic  origin  of  the  Butnli;  and  Niebnhr  ex- 
plains the  tiaditiimaiy  greatness  of  Ardea  by  sup- 
posing it  to  have  been  the  chief  city  of  maritime 
Latiom,  while  it  was  still  in  the  hands  of  the  Pe- 
lasgians.    (Niebnhr,  vd.  i.  p.  44,  vol.  ii.  pw  21.) 

One  of  the  most  difficult  questions  connected  with 
the  early  history  of  Latinm  is  the  meaning  and 
origin  of  the  term  "  Prisci  Latini,"  which  we  find 
applied  by  many  Boman  writers  to  the  cities  of  the 
Latin  Leagne,  and  which  occurs  in  a  formula  given 
by  Livy  Uiat  has  evcij  appearance  of  being  vety 
ancient.  (Lir.  i.  32.)  It  may  safely  be  assumed 
that  the  term  means  "  Old  Latins,"  and  Niebnhr's 
idea  that  Prisd  was  itself  a  national  appellation 
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has  bean  goienlly  nrjected  as  ontenaUe.  Bat  it 
is  difficult  to  bdieve  that  a  people  conld  ever 
have  called  themsdves  "the  old  IJitins:"  and  yet 
it  seems  certain  that  the  name  was  so  used,  both 
from  its  occnnence  in  the  formula  just  ntami  to 
(which  was  in  all  probability  borrowed  firom  th* 
old  law  books  of  the  Fatiahs),  and  ftom  tlw 
circumstanoe  that  wa  find  the  name  almost  soieiy 
in  canneetion  with  the  wan  of  Ancna  Mardns  and 
Tarqnioins  Piisens  (Liv.  L  32,  33,  88) ;  and  it 
never  oocun  at  a  li^  period.  Hence  it  seems 
impossible  to  suppcae  that  it  was  nsed  as  a  term  of 
di^inetion  for'  the  Latins  properly  so  called,  or 
inhabitants  of  Latinm  Antiquum,  as  contradis- 
tinguished ftam  the  Aeqnians,  Volsdans,  and 
other  nations  subsequently  included  in  Latinm : 
a  suppomtion  adopted  by  several  modem  writen. 
On  the  other  hand  the  name  does  not  occur  in  th* 
Koman  history,  prior  to  the  destmction  of  Alba, 
and  peihape  the  meet  plausible  omjectnie  is  that 
the  name  was  one  assnmed  by  a  leagne  or  coo- 
federacy  of  the  Latin  cities,  establislwd  after  the 
fall  of  Alba,  but  who  thus  asserted  their  claim  to 
represent  the  orighial  and  andent  Latin  pee^ile. 
It  must  be  admitted  that  this  explanation  seems 
wholly  at  variance  with  the  statement  that  the 
Prisd  Latini  were  the  colonies  of  Alba,  which  is 
fonnd  both  in  Livy  and  Dionysins  (Liv.  i.  3;  Dio- 
nys.  i.  45),  but  this  probably  meant  to  coovsy 
nothing  more  than  the  notion  already  noticed,  that 
all  the  dties  of  Latium  were  founded  by  snch  ado- 
nice.  Livy,  at  least,  seems  certainly  to  regard  the 
"  Prisd  Latini "  as  equivalent  to  the  whole  Latin 
nation,  and  not  as  a  part  oontradistingnisbed  fma 
the  lest    (Liv.  i.  38.) 

2.  Relaiiont  of  tite  Latint  with  Rome. — As  th* 
first  historical  appearance  of  the  Latins  is  that  of  a 
confederation  of  difiierent  dties,  of  which  Alba  was 
the  head,  so  the  &U  and  destructian  of  Alba  may  be 
regarded  as  the  first  event  in  thdr  annals  which  can 
be  termed  historical.  The  circumstances  transmitted 
to  ns  in  connection  with  this  are  undoubtedly  poetical 
fictions ;  but  the  main  fact  of  the  destruction  of  the 
dty  and  downfal  of  its  power  is  well  established. 
This  event  must  have  been  followed  by  a  completa 
derangement  in  the  previously  existing  relations. 
Borne  appears  to  have  speedily  put  forth  a  claim  to 
the  supremacy  which  Alba  had  previously  exercised 
(Dionys.  iii.  34) ;  but  it  is  evident  that  this  was  not 
acknowledged  by  the  other  dties  of  Latitun  ;  and 
the  Ptiad  Latini,  whose  name  appears  in  history 
only  during  tlb  period,  probably  fumed  a  sepanta 
league  of  ibar  own.  It  was  not  long,  however,  be- 
fore the  Bomans  succeeded  in  establishing  thdr  supe- 
riority:  and  the  statement  of  the  Boman  annals,  that 
the  Latin  league  was  renewed  under  Tarquinios  Sn- 
perbns,  and  the  supremacy  of  that  monarch  acknow- 
ledged by  all  the  oUier  dties  that  composed  it,  derives 
a  strong  confirmation  from  the  more  authentic  testi- 
mony of  the  treaty  between  Borne  and  Carthage, 
preserved  to  us  by  Polybins  (iii.  22).  In  this  im- 
portant document,  which  dates  from  the  year  immedi- 
ately following  the  expulsion  of  the  kings  (b.o.  509), 
Borne  appears  as  stipulating  on  behalf  of  the  people 
of  Ardea,  Antinm,  Laurentnm,  Circeii,  Tarradna, 
and  the  other  itAject  (or  dependent)  dties  of  Latinm, 
and  even  making  conditions  in  r^ard  to  the  whole 
Latin  territory,  as  if  it  was  snbject  to  its  role. 
But  the  state  d  things  which  appears  to  have  been 
at  this  time  folly  established,  was  broken  np  aooo 
after  ;  whether  in  cansequence  of  the  revdntioQ  at 
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tone  wKich  led  to  the  mbolidni  of  tlw  kingly  power, 
>  from  rane  other  cause,  we  know  sot.  The  L«tin 
dlio  becune  whi^jr  independent  of  Borne  ;  and 
tingh  tbe  war  which  wms  marked  by  the  great 
tattle  It  the  Ukn  BegiUos  has  been  dreeaed  up  in 
tbelcgoduT'  hisuny  with  ao  iBwh  cf  fiction  as  to 
mfaitiiiSciiIt  to  attach  any  historical  Tihw  to  the 
taditjeog  eonnected  with  it,  there  is  no  reason  to  doabt 
th  &et  tiat  the  Latina  had  at  this  time  shaken  off 
Um  snpimacj  of  Bome,  and  that  a  war  betwe«  the 
tmjwwen  was  the  resaU.  Not  long  after  this,  in 
B.0.493,  a  treaty  waa  oondoded  with  them  by 
Sfkdaigi,  which  determined  their  relations  with 
aawlbra  loog  period  of  time.  (Lir.  il  38;  Dio- 
sTltLW;  Cicpro  Saib.  S3.) 

By  the  treaty  tbns  oondoded  the  Btanans  and 
Laths  oileRd  into  an  alliance  as  eqoal  and  inde- 
jenlait  states,  both  for  offitnce  and  defiance:  all 
bcoty  X  ccoquered  territory  was  to  be  shared  be- 
tmentliem;  and  there  is  mneh  reason  to  believe 
tbt  tla  mpieme  i~r"'THi~1  rf  the  allied  armiee  wis 
U>  be  held  in  altemate  yean  by  the  Boaum  and 
Latmgeoerals.  (Diooys.  i.  e.;  Mieb.  ToL  ii.  p.  40.) 
The  Litin  laties,  which  at  thn  time  campoeed  the 
kagoe  or  coofederacy,  were  thirty  in  nnmber:  a  list 
(f  them  is  ^ren  by  Konysios  in  another  passage 
(t.  61'),  bat  which,  in  all  probabihty,  was  derived 
baa  the  treaty  in  question  (Niebnhr,  vol.  iL  p.  23). 
Tbey  wen ; — Ardea,  Aiida,  Bovillae,  Bnfaentom, 
Cor^CDlam,  Carventmn,  Cireeii,  Corioli,  Corbio, 
Cm,  Fertinei  (?X  Oabii,  Laorentom,  Lavininm, 
lanuvinm,  Lalmmin,  Nomentnm,  Norba,  Fneneete, 
Pedom,  Qaerqnetalnm,  Satricom,  Scaptia,  Setia, 
TeUeoM,  Tibnr,  Tnscolnm,  Toleria,  Tricrinam  (?), 
Velitrae.  The  number  thirty  appears  to  have  been 
•  rcoogsised  and  established  one,  not  dependent  uprai 
accidental  changes  and  flactnations:  the  cities  which 
eompoaed  the  oUleagnennder  the  supremacy  of  Alba 
are  alao  represented  as  thirty  in  number  (Dionys. 
Si.  34),  and  the  "  popoli  Albenses,"  which  formed 
the  asaaner  and  closer  nnibn  nnder  the  same  head, 
were,  according  to  Pliny's  list,  jnst  thirty.  It  is 
therefoce  quite  in  accordance  with  the  nsages  of 
ancient  nations  that  the  league  when  farmed  anew 
ahoold  cmsist  as  before  of  thirty  cities,  though 
these  could  not  have  been  the  tame  as  previously 
eompoaed  it. 

The  abject  of  this  alliance  between  Bome  and 
Latinm  was  co  doubt  to  oppoae  a  barrier  to  the 
lapidly  advancing  power  of  the  Aequians  and  Vol- 
scians.  With  the  same  view  the  Hemicans  were 
aoon  idler  admitted  to  participate  in  it  (b.  a  486); 
and  from  this  time  for  more  than  a  century  the 
^-"*ii~»  continued  to  be  the  &idifnl  allies  of  Rome, 
and  shared  alike  in  her  victories  and  reverses  during 
her  long  and  arduous  struggle  with  their  warlike 
neif^hbinia.  (Liv.  vi.  2.)  A  shock  was  given  to 
these  fiiendly  relations  by  the  Gaulish  War  and  the 
captun  of  Bome  in  b,c.S90:  the  calamity  which 
than  befel  the  dty  appears  to  have  incited  some  of 
bar  nearest  neigbboors  and  most  faithful  allies  to 
take  up  arms  against  her.  (Varr.  L,  L,yu  18; 
Lir.  Ti.  2.)  The  Latins  and  Hemicans  are  repre- 
aented  aa  not  only  refusing  their  ctmtingent  to  the 
Boman  armies,  but  supporting  and  aaeisting  the 
Volacians  against  them;  and  though  they  still 
avoided  as  long  as  possible  an  open  breach  with 
Bome,  it  seems  evident  that  the  former  close  alliance 
betweeu  them  waa  Tirtually  at  an  end.  (Lir.  vi.  6, 
7,  lO,  11,  17.)  But  it  would  appear  that  the  bond 
if  amco  of  the  Latin  League  itself  was,  by  this  time, 
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very  much  weakened.  The  mote  poweifel  cities 
are  finnd  acting  with  a  degree  of  indqwndence  to 
which  there  is  no  parallel  in  earlier  times:  thus,  in 
B.  c  388,  the  Laouvians  fanned  an  alliance  with 
the  Volsdsns,  and  Praeneate  deoUred  itself  hcetila 
to  Bome,  while  Tusoulum,  Gabii,  and  Labicnm  oco> 
tinned  on  friendly  terms  with  the  republic  (/<{. 
tLSI.)  IiiB.o.880theBaauuiaweTeat  open  war 
with  tlie  Piaeoaitines,  aol  ia  B.  a  860  irith  the 
Tiburtines,  but  in  neither  instance  do  the  other  cities 
of  Latium  appear  to  have  joined  in  the  irar.  (M 
vL  27—29,  viL  10—13,  18,  19.)  The  repeated 
invasiaos  of  the  Gauls,  whcse  armies  traversed  the 
Latin  territory  year  after  year,  tended  to  increase 
the  coofusiaa  and  disorder:  nevertheless  the  Latin 
League,  though  much  disorganised,  waa  never 
broken  up;  and  the  dtiea  composing  it  still  ooo- 
tinned  to  hold  their  meetings  at  the  Locus  Feren- 
tinao)  to  deliberate  on  their  conmiao  interests  and 
poliqr.  (M  Tii  26.)  In  b.  c.  358  the  league 
with  Bome  ai^iears  to  have  been  renewed  upon  the 
same  terms  as  before;  and  in  that  year  the  Latins, 
for  the  first  time  after  a  long  interval,  sent  their 
contingent  to  the  Boinan  armies.    (Liv.  vii.  12.) 

At  length,  in  b.o.  840,  the  Latin*,  who  had 
adhered  fiuthfhlly  to  thdr  alliance  during  the  First 
Samnite  War,  appear  to  have  been  roosed  to  • 
sense  of  the  incrcasiiig  power  of  Bome,  and  became 
consdooa  that,  under  the  shadow  of  an  equal  alliance, 
they  were  gradually  passing  into  a  state  of  depen- 
dence and  servitude.  (/<!  viiL  4.)  Hence,  after 
a  vain  appeal  to  Bome  for  the  establishment  of  a 
more  equitable  arrangement,  the  Latins,  as  well  a* 
the  Tolsdans,  took  part  with  the  Campanians  in  the 
war  of  that  year,  and  shared  in  their  memorable 
defeat  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Vesuvius.  Even  on 
this  occasion,  however,  the  councils  of  the  Latins 
were  divided :  the  Laurentes  at  least,  and  probably 
the  Lavinians  also,  remained  faithful  to  the  Boman 
cause,  while  Sgnia,  Setia,  Ciroeii,  and  Velitrae, 
though  r^arded  aa  Boman  colonies,  were  among  the 
meet  praninentin  the  war.  (/(f.  viii.  3 — II.)  The 
contest  was  renewed  the  next  year  with  various  suc- 
cess; but  in  B.a  338  Furins  Camillus  defeated 
the  forces  of  the  Latins  in  a  great  battle  at  Pedum, 
while  the  other  consul,  C.  Maenius,  obtained  a  not 
less  decisive  victory  m  the  river  Astnra.  The 
straggle  was  now  at  an  end  ;  the  Latin  cities  sub- 
mitted one  after  the  other,  and  the  Boman  senate 
pronounced  separately  on  the  fate  of  each.  The 
fint  great  object  of  the  arrangements  now  made 
was  to  deprive  the  Latins  of  all  bunds  of  national  or 
social  unity:  for  this  purpose  not  only  were  they 
prohibited  from  holding  general  councils  or  assem- 
blies, but  the  several  cities  were  deprived  of  the 
mutual  rights  of  "  oonnnbium"  and  **  commercimn," 
so  as  to  isoUte  each  little  oommunity  from  its  neigh- 
bours. Tibur  and  Praeneste,  the  two  most  powerfb] 
cities  of  the  confederacy,  and  which  had  taken  a 
prominent  part  in  the  war,  were  deprived  of  a  large 
portion  of  their  territory,  but  continued  to  exist  as 
nominally  independent  communities,  retaining  their 
own  laws,  and  the  old  treaties  with  them  were  re- 
newed, so  that  as  late  as  the  time  of  Polybius  a 
Boman  citizen  might  choose  Tlbur  or  Praeneste  as  a 
place  of  exile.  (Liv.  xHiL  2;  Pol.  vL  14.)  Tus- 
culnm,  on  the  contrary,  received  the  Boman  fian- 
chise ;  aa  did  Lannvium,  Aricia,  Pedum,  and  No- 
mentnm, though  these  last  appear  to  have,  in  the 
first  instance,  received  only  the  imperfect  dtizen- 
ship  without  the  right  of  loffivge.    Velitrae  was 
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mora  tererely  punished ;  bat  the  peofde  of  thit  atj 
also  vera  aooD  after  admitted  to  the  Roman  finui- 
cbise,  and  the  creation  shortly  after  of  the  Maedan 
and  Scaptlan  tribes  was  designed  to  inclnde  the  new 
citizens  added  to  the  npoblic  as  the  result  of  these 
amnfsements,  (Lit.  viii.  14, 17;  Midmhr,  toL  iii. 
pp.  140—145.) 

From  this  time  the  Latins  as  a  nation  may  be 
said  to  disappear  fiom  history :  they  became  gradn- 
ally  more  and  mora  blended  into  one  mass  with  the 
Boman  people ;  and  though  the  formula  of  "  the 
allies  and  Latin  nation'  (soeti  et  aomen  Latinum) 
is  one  of  perpetual  oconrrence  fipom  this  time  forth 
in  the  Boman  history,  it  most  be  remembered  that 
this  phrase  includes  also  the  citizens  of  the  so-called 
Latin  colonies,  who  formed  a  body  far  superior  in 
importance  and  nnmbers  to  the  remains  of  the  old 
Latin  people.     [Italia,  p.  90.] 

In  the  above  historical  review,  the  history  of  the 
old  Latins,  or  the  Latins  properly  so  called,  has  been 
studiously  kept  separate  from  that  of  the  other 
nations  which  were  subsequently  included  under  the 
general  appellation  of  Latium, — the  Aequians,  Eer- 
nicans,  Volscians,  and  Ausimians.  The  history  of 
thesie  several  tribes,  as  long  as  they  sustained  a 
separate  national  existence,  will  be  found  under  their 
respective  names.  It  may  snffice  here  to  mention 
that  the  Hernicans  were  reduced  to  complete  sub- 
jection to  Borne  in  b.  a  306,  and  the  Aequians  in 
B.  c.  304 ;  the  period  of  the  final  subjugation  of  the 
Volscians  is  more  uncertain,  but  we  meet  with  no 
mention  of  them  in  arms  afier  the  capture  of  Pri- 
Temnm  in  a.  c.  329 ;  and  it  seems  certain  that  they, 
as  well  as  the  Ansonian  cities  which  adjoined  them, 
had  fitllen  into  the  power  of  Borne  before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Siecond  Samnite  War,  B.  c.  326. 
[VoLsci.]  Hence,  the  whole  of  the  oonnUy  sub- 
sequently known  as  Latium  had  became  finally 
subject  to  Borne  before  the  year  300  B.  c. 

3.  Latium  under  the  Romam. — The  history  of 
Latium,  pruperly  speaking,  ends  with  the  breaking 
up  of  the  Latin  League.  Although  some  of  the 
cities  continued,  as  already  mentioned,  to  retain  a  no- 
minal independence  down  to  a  late  period,  and  it  vras 
not  till  after  the  outbreak  of  the  Social  War,  in  B.C. 
90,  that  the  Lex  Julia  at  length  conferred  upon  all 
the  Latins,  withont  exception,  the  rights  of  Boman 
citizens,  they  had  long  before  lost  all  traces  of  na- 
tional distinction.  The  only  events  in  the  interven- 
ing period  which  belong  to  Uie  history  of  Latium  are 
inseparably  bound  up  with  that  of  Rome.  Such  was' 
the  invasion  by  Pyrrhns  in  b.c.  280,  who  advanced 
however  only  as  lar  as  Praeneste,  from  whence  he 
looked  down  upon  the  plain  around  Rome,  but  with- 
out Tentnring  to  descend  into  it.  (Eutrop.  ii.  13 ; 
Flor.  L  18.  §  24.)  In  the  Second  Punic  War,  how- 
ever, Hannibal,  advancing  like  Pyrrhns  by  the  line  of 
the  Via  Latins,  estabUsbed  bis  camp  within  four  miles 
of  the  city,  and  carried  his  ravages  up  to  the  very 
gates  of  Borne.  (Lir.  xxrL  9 — 11 ;  Pol.  ix.  6.) 
This  was  the  last  time  for  many  centuries  that  La- 
tium witnessed  the  presence  of  a  foreign  hostile  army ; 
but  it  suffered  severely  in  the  civil  wars  of  Marius 
and  Solla,  and  the  whole  tract  near  the  sea-coast 
especially  was  ravaged  by  the  Samnite  auxiliaries  of 
the  former  in  a  manner  that  it  seems  never  to  have 
recovered.     (Strab.  t.  p.  232.) 

Before  the  close  of  the  Republic  Latium  appears 
to  have  lapsed  almost  completely  into  the  condition 
of  the  mere  suburban  di:itrict  of  Rome.  Tibur,  Tus- 
lulum,  and  Praeneste  became  the  favourite  resorts  of 
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the  Bcman  nobles,  and  the  fertile  slopes  of  the  Alban 
Hills  and  the  Apennines  were  studded  with  villas  and 
gardens,  to  which  the  wealthier  citizens  of  the  metro- 
polis used  to  retire  in  order  to  avoid  the  heat  or 
bnatle  of  Bome.  But  the  plain  immediately  around 
the  city,  or  the  Campagna,  as  it  is  now  called, 
seems  to  have  lost  rather  than  gained  by  its  prox- 
imity to  the  capital.  Livy,  ui  more  thui  one  pas- 
sage, speaks  with  astonishment  of  the  inexhaustible 
resources  which  the  infant  republic  appears  to  have 
possessed,  as  compared  with  the  condition  of  the  same 
territory  in  his  own  time.  (Liv.  vi.  12,  vii.  25.)  We 
learn  from  Cioero  that  Oabii,  Labicam,  CoUatia,  Fi- 
denae,  and  Bovillae  were  in  bis  time  sunk  into  almost 
complete  decay,  while  even  those  towns,  such  as 
Aricia  and  Lanuviiun,  which  were  in  a  comparatively 
fiourisbing  condition,  were,  still  very  inferior  to  the 
opulent  municipal  towns  of  Campania.  (Cic  pro 
Plane.  9,  d»  Leg.  Agrar.  ii.  35.)  Kor  did  this  state 
of  things  become  materially  improved  even  under  the 
Boman  Empira  The  whole  Lanrentme  tract,  or  the 
woody  district  adjoining  the  sea-coast,  as  well  as  the 
adjacent  territnry  of  Ardea,  had  already  come  to  be 
regarded  as  unhealthy,  and  was  therefore  thinly  in- 
habited. In  other  parts  of  the  Campagna  single 
farms  or  villages  already  occapied  the  sites  of  an- 
cient cities,  snch  as  Antemnae,  Collatia,  Fidenae,  &c. 
(Strab.  T.  f.  230) ;  and  Pliny  gives  a  long  list  of 
cities  of  ancient  Latium  which  in  his  time  had  al- 
together ceased  to  exist  (Plin.  iii.  6.  s.  9.)  The 
great  lines  of  highway,  the  Appiiui,  Latin,  Salarian, 
aud  Valerian  Ways,  became  the  means  of  collecting 
a  considerable  population  along  their  immediate  line«, 
but  appear  to  have  bad  rather  a  contraiy  effect  in 
regard  to  all  intermediate  tracts.  The  notices  that 
we  find  of  the  attempts  made  by  snccessive  emperors 
to  recruit  the  decaying  population  of  many  of  the 
towns  of  Latium  with  fresh  colonies,  suiSiciently 
show  how  far  they  were  from  sharing  in  tlie  prospe- 
rity of  the  capital;  while,  on  the  other  band,  these 
colonies  seem  to  have  for  the  most  part  succeeded 
only  in  giving  a  delusive  ur  of  splendour  to  the  towns 
in  question,  without  laying  the  foundation  of  any  real 
and  pemianeat  improvement. 

For  many  ages  its  immediate  proximity  to  the 
capital  at  least  secured  Latium  from  the  ravages  of 
foreign  invaders;  but  when,  towards  the  decline  of 
the  Empire,  this  ceased  to  be  the  case,  and  each  suc- 
cessive swarm  of  barbarians  carried  their  arms  np 
to  the  very  gates  and  walls  of  Rome,  the  district 
immediately  round  the  city  probably  suffered  more 
severely  than  any  other.  Before  the  fall  of  the 
Western  Empire  the  Campagna  seems  to  have  been 
reduced  almost  to  a  desert,  and  the  evil  mnst  have 
been  continually  augmented  after  tliat  period  by  the 
long  continued  wars  with  the  Gothic  kings,  as  well 
as  subsequently  with  the  Lombards,  who,  though 
they  never  made  themselves  masters  of  Rome  itself, 
repeatedly  laid  waste  the  surrounding  territory. 
All  the  records  of  the  middle  ages  represent  to  us 
the  Boman  Campagna  as  reduced  to  a  state  of  com- 
plete desolation,  from  which  it  has  never  more  tluui 
partially  recovered. 

In  the  division  of  Italy  under  Augustus,  I^atium, 
in  the  wider  sense  of  the  term,  together  with  Cam- 
pania, constituted  the  First  Begion.  (Plin.  iii.  5. 
s.  9.)  But  gradually,  for  what  reason  we  know 
not,  the  name  of  Campania  came  to  be  generally 
employed  to  designate  the  whole  region;  while  that 
of  Latium  fell  completely  into  disuse.  Hence  the 
origin  of  the  name  of  La  Campagna  di  Soma,  by 
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«r1iieh  tlie  ancient  Lttiiiin  is  known  in  modern 
times.     [Cahpanu,  p.  494.] 

^.    PounCAI.  AHD   BsUQIOm  InSTITDTIOIIS. 

It  is  for  the  most  part  impossible  to  separate  the 
Latin  ekment  of  the  Koman  cliaraeter  and  insti- 
tations  from  that  which  they  derived  from  the  Sa- 
Uaa;  at  the  same  time  we  know  that  the  con- 
nection between  the  Bomans  and  the  Latins  was  so 
intimate,  that  we  may  genendly  regard  the  Boman 
sacnd  rites,  as  well  as  their  political  institutions,  in 
the  absence  of  all  evidence  to  the  contraiy,  as  of 
Latin  iHigin.  Bnt  it  wonld  be  obfionslj  here  ont 
of  pbce  to  enter  into  anj  detail  as  to  those  parts  of 
the  Latin  institntions  iriiich  were  common  to  the 
two  nations.  A  few  words  may,  however,  be  added, 
euiKeming  the  constitntioD  of  the  Latin  Leagne,  as 
H  existed  in  its  indqiendent  form.  This  was  oom- 
poaed,  as  has  been  already  stated,  of  thirty  cities, 
all  appniently,  in  name  at  least,  eqnal  and  inde- 
pendent, though  they  certainly  at  one  time  admitted 
a  kind  of  presiding  anthority  or  sapremacy  on  the 
put  of  Alia,  and  at  a  later  period  on  that  of  Borne. 
The  general  coancils  or  assemblies  of  deputies 
{ram  the  aev«nd  cities  were  held  at  the  Lacns  Fe- 
lentinae,  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Alba ; 
a  custom  which  was  evidently  connected  in  the  first 
instance  with  the  supremacy  of  that  city,  bnt  which 
vas  retained  alter  the  presidency  had  devolved  on 
Krffle,  and  down  to  the  great  Latin  War  of  B.  c. 
S40.  (Cincins,  op.  Fat.  ».  Praetor,  p.  241.) 
Each  city  had  nndoubtedly  the  sole  direction  of  its 
own  aSiirs :  the  chief  magistrate  was  termed  a 
Kctator,  a  title  bocrowed  fiom  the  Latins  by  the 
Bomans,  and  which  continned  to  be  employed  as  the 
name  of  a  municipal  magistracy  by  the  Latin  cities 
ks^  after  they  had  lost  their  independence.  It  is 
remarkable  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  mythical 
ar  fietitians  kings  of  Alba,  we  meet  with  no  trace  of 
monarchical  government  in  Latiom;  and  if  the  ac- 
eoont  given  by  Cato  of  the  consecration  of  the 
temple  of  Diana  at  Arida  can  be  trusted,  even  at 
that  early  period  each  city  had  its  chief  magistrate, 
with  the  title  of  dictator.  (Cato,  op.  Priician.  iv. 
f.  629.)  They  must  necessarily  have  had  a  chief 
magistrate,  on  whom  the  command  of  the  forces  of 
the  whole  League  would  dendve  in  time  of  war,  as 
is  lepieiented  as  being  the  case  with  Mamilius  Oc- 
I  tavios  at  the  battle  of  B^Uns.     But  such  a  com- 

I  mander  may  probably  have  been  specially  chosen 

I  for  each  particniar  occasion.     On  the  other  hand, 

,  Livy  speaks  in  B.  c.  340  of  C.  Annius  of  Setia  and 

>  L.  Knmisios  of  Circeii,  as  the  two  "  praetors  of  the 

latim,"  as  if  this  were  a  customary  and  regular 
sagistncy.  (Liv.  viii.  3.)  Of  the  internal  govern - 
n^  or  constitution  of  the  individual  Latin  cities 
we  have  no  knowledge  at  all,  except  what  we  may 
lather  from  the  analogy  of  those  of  Bome  or  of  their 
hta  municipal  institutions. 

As  the  Lucus  Ferentinae,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Alba,  was  the  established  place  of  meeting  for  po- 
Btical  purposes  of  all  the  Latin  cities,  so  the  temple 
of  iafiter,  on  the  summit  of  the  Alban  Mount 
{Uonte  Cava),  was  the  central  sanctuary  of  the 
v[u4e  Latin  people,  where  sacrifices  were  ofifered  on 
tlnr  behalf  at  the  Feriae  Latinae,  in  which  every 
city  was  bound  to  partitupate,  a  custom  retained 
doini  to  a  very  late  period  by  the  Bomans  themselves. 
(Ut.  xxxii.  1 ;  Cic  pro  Plane  9;  Plin.  iii  6.  s.  9.) 
la  Eke  manner  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  ens- 
ton  nmetimes  adopted  by  Boman  generals  of  cele- 
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brating  a  triumph  on  the  Alban  Hoimt  was  derived 
from  the  times  of  Latin  independence,  when  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  Latiaris  was  the  natnral  end  of 
such  a  procession,  just  as  that  rf  Jupiter  Capitolinua 
was  at  Bome. 

Ammg  the  deities  especially  worshipped  by  the 
Bomans,  it  may  suffice  to  mention,  as  apparently  of 
peculiarly  Latin  origin,  Janus,  Satumns,  Faunus, 
and  Picus.  The  latter  seems  to  hare  been  so  closely 
connected  with  Uars,  that  he  was  probably  only  ano- 
ther form  of  the  same  deity.  Janns  was  originally  a 
god  of  the  sun,  answering  to  Jana  or  Diana,  the 
goddess  of  the  moon.  Satnmns  was  a  terrestrial 
daty,  r^arded  as  the  inventor  of  agricnltnre  and  of 
all  the  most  essential  improvements  of  life.  Hence 
he  came  to  be  regarded  by  the  pragmatical  mytho- 
logers  of  later  times  as  a  very  ancient  king  of  Latinm ; 
and  by  degrees  Janus,  Satumns,  Picus,  and  Faunus 
became  established  as  snccessive  kings  of  the  earliest 
Latins  or  Aborigines.  To  complete  the  series  Latinns 
was  made  the  son  of  Faunus.  This  last  appears  as 
a  gloomy  and  mysteriotis  being,  probably  originally 
connected  with  the  infernal  deities;  but  who  figures 
in  the  mythology  received  in  later  times  partly  as  a 
patron  of  agriculture,  partly  as  a  giver  of  oracles. 
(Hartnng,  Religion  der  Homer.  voL  ii. ;  Schwegler, 
A  G.  voL  i.  pp.  212— 234.) 

The  worship  of  the  Penates  also,  thoogh  not  pe- 
culiar to  Latium,  seems  to  have  formed  an  integral 
and  important  part  of  the  Latin  rdigion.  The 
Penates  at  Lavinium  were  regarded  as  the  tutelary 
gods  of  the  whole  Latin  people,  and  as  such  continued 
to  be  the  object  of  the  most  scrupulous  reverence  to 
the  Bomans  themselves  down  quite  to  the  extinction 
of  Paganism.  Every  Boman  consul  or  praetor,  upon 
first  entering  on  his  magistracy,  was  bound  to  re- 
pair to  Lavinium,  and  there  ofier  sacrifices  to  the 
Penates,  as  well  as  to  Vesta,  whose  worship  was 
closely  connected  with  them.  (Macrob.&>(.  iii.  4; 
Varr.  £X.  v.  144.)  This  custom  points  to  Lavinium 
as  having  been  at  one  time,  probably  before  the  rise 
of  Alba,  the  sacred  metropolis  of  Latinm :  and  it 
may  very  probably  have  been,  at  the  same  early 
period,  the  political  capital  or  head  of  the  Latin  coo- 
iederacy. 

VL    ToroaBAPHT. 

The  principal  physical  features  of  Latium  have 
already  been  described ;  but  it  remains  here  to  notice 
the  minor  rivers  and  streama,  as  well  as  the  names 
of  some  particular  hills  or  mountain  heights  which 
have  been  transmitted  to  us. 

Of  the  several  small  rivers  which  have  their  rise 
at  the  fi)ot  of  the  Alban  hilk,  and  flow  firom  thence 
to  the  sea  between  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber  and 
Antium,  the  only  one  of  which  the  ancient  name  is 
preserved  is  the  Nimidus,  which  may  be  iden- 
tified with  the  stream  now  called  Jiio  Torto,  between 
Lavinium  and  Ardea.  The  Astura,  rising  also  at 
the  foot  of  the  Alban  bills  near  Velletri,  and  flowing 
from  thence  in  a  SW.  direction,  entets  the  sea  a 
little  to  the  S.  of  the  promraitory  of  Astuia :  it  is 
now  known  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course  as  the. 
Fiume  di  Conea,  but  the  several  small  streams  by 
the  confluence  of  which  it  is  formed  have  each  their 
separate  appeUaticm.  The  Mymphaeus,  mentioned 
by  Pliny  (iii.  5.  s.  9),  and  still  called  La  At^/a, 
rises  immediately  at  the  foot  of  the  Volscian  moun- 
tains, just  below  the  city  of  Norba ;  in  Pliny's  time 
it  appears  to  have  had  an  independent  course  to  the 
sea,  but  now  kees  itself  in  ttw  f  wtise  Marshes, 
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wbarv  ita  vaten  add  to  the  atagnatica.  Bat  tha 
principal  agenta  in  the  iamuiti<n  of  these  extensive 
marabea  are  the  Ufehs  and  the  Axasbhos,  both 
of  them  flowing  from  the  Voladan  moantains  and 
uniting  their  watera  before  they  reach  the  aea.  They 
bUII  retain  their  ancient  nsmea.  Of  the  lener  streanu 
of  Latinm,  which  flow  into  the  Tiber,  we  need  only 
mention  the  celebrated  AujA,  which  falls  into  that 
rirer  about  II  miles  above  Borne;  the  Auio,  a 
still'  smaller  stream,  which  jcins  it  jnst  below  the 
dty,  having  previoosly  received  the  watera  of  the 
Aqda  Fkrehthia  (no^  called  the  ifamma  degH 
Otii),  which  have  their  aonrce  at  the  foot  of  tiie 
Albain  Hills,  near  Mariw;  and  the  Rnrtw  Alba- 
KU8  (still  called  the  Bho  Albano),  which  carries  off 
the  snperflnoos  waters  of  the  Alban  lake  to  the 
Tiber,  abont  four  milea  below  Borne. 

The  mountains  of  Latiam,  as  already  mentioned, 
may  be  classed  into  three  principal  groaps:^-(l)  the 
Apennines,  properly  so  cidled,  including  the  ranges 
at  the  back  of  Tibur  and  Praeneate,  as  well  as  the 
mountains  of  the  Aeqoians  and  Henicans;  (3)  the 
group  of  the  Alban  Hills,  of  which  the  central  and 
loftiest  summit  (the  Jfonte  Cam)  was  the  proper 
Mons  Albanna  of  the  ancients,  while  the  part  which 
fiuied  Praeneste  and  the  Volscian  Mountains  was 
known  as  the  Mons  Aloidos;  (3)  the  lofty  groop 
or  mass  of  the  Volscian  Mountains,  frequently  called 
by  modem  geographen  the  Monti  Lepmi,  though 
we  have  no  ancient  authority  for  this  use  of  the 
word.  The  name  of  Hosa  Lbpihus  ocean  only  in  Co- 
lumella (x.  131),  as  that  of  a  mountain  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Signia.  The  Monrcs  CoKNiCDi.Ain 
(rtt  tSipfUcXct  fpfu,  Dionys.  L  16)  must  evidently 
have  been  tha  detached  group  of  outlying  peaks, 
wholly  separate  from  the  main  range  of  the  Apen- 
nines, now  known  as  the  Monticdli,  situated  between 
the  Tiber  and  the  Uonte  Gamaro.  The  Mohs 
Saoeb,  so  celebrated  in  Boman  history,  was  a  mere 
hill  of  trifling  elevation  above  the  adjoining  plain, 
situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Auio,  close  to  the 
AHs  Nomentana. 

It  only  remains  to  enumerate  the  towns  or  cities 
which  existed  within  the  limits  of  Latium ;  but  as 
many  of  these  had  disappeared  at  a  very  early  period, 
and  all  trace  of  their  geographical  poeitiiHi  is  lost,  it 
will  be  necessary  in  the  first  instance  to  confine  this 
list  to  places  of  which  the  site  is  known,  approxi- 
mately at  least,  reserving  the  mora  obscure  names 
for  subsequent  consideration. 

Beginning  from  the  month  of  the  Tiber,  the  firet 
place  is  Ostia,  situated  on  the  left  boi^  cf  the 
liver,  and,  as  its  name  imports,  originally  close  to  its 
month,  though  it  is  now  tbrve  miles  distant  from  it. 
A  short  distance  from  the  coast,  and  about  8  miles 
liom  Ostia,  was  LAnnsHTUii,  the  reputed  capital 
of  the  Aborigines,  situated  probably  at  7'orre  di 
Patemi,  at  at  least  in  that  immediate  nmghboor- 
hood.  A  few  miles  further  S.,  bnt  considerably 
mora  inland,  being  near  4  miles  from  the  sea,  was 
Latisiiim,  the  sits  of  which  may  be  clearly  re- 
cognised at  Pratiea.  S.  of  this  again,  and  about 
the  same  distance  fixHn  the  sea,  was  Akdba,  which 
retains  its  ancient  name:  and  IS  miles  further,  on  a 
projecting  point  of  the  coast,  was  AirnirH,  still 
called  Porto  S  Atuo.  Between  9  and  10  miles 
further  on  along  the  coast,  was  the  town  or  village  of 
AsTusA,  with  the  islet  of  the  same  name;  and  from 
thence  a  long  tract  of  barren  sandy  coast,  without  a 
Tillage  and  aknost  without  inhabitants,  extended  to 
the  Ciroeian  promontory  and  the  town  of  Ci^CEn, 
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which  was  generally  reckoned  the  last  plan  is 
Latium  Proper.  Betuming  to  Borne  as  a  centre,  w« 
find  N.  of  the  city,  and  between  it  and  the  Sab^ 
frontier,  the  cities  of  Ahtkiinab,  Fidekak,  CBim- 
TCMXBiDK,  and  KomarruK.  On  or  around  tha 
group  of  the  Montes  Comicnlani,  were  situated 
CoBsicui.ui(,  Mkddlua,  and  Amkbioi^l:  Ca- 
XKBIA,  also,  may  probably  be  placed  in  the  same 
neighbourhood;  and  a  little  nearer  Borne,  on  tha 
road  leading  to  Momentum,  was  Fioolba.  At  tha 
foot,  or  rattier  on  the  lower  aktfta  and  undartilla 
of  the  main  range  of  the  Apennines,  were  TmoB, 
AasoiiA,  and  Pbaehkste,  the  latter  oocupying  s 
loflj  spur  or  projecting  point  of  the  Apeoninea, 
standing  out  towards  the  Alban  Hills.  This  Utter 
group  was  surroanded  as  it  wen  with  s  crown  or 
sirde  of  ancient  towns,  b^inning  with  Cobbio 
(Jtoeea  Prion),  nearly  opposite  to  Praeneste,  and 
ooDtinned  on  by  Tusouluk,  Alaa,  and  Aricia, 
to  Landvidh  and  VauTRAK,  the  hut  two  situated 
on  projecting  offiihoots  from  the  central  group, 
standing  out  towards  the  Pontine  Plains.  Oa  the 
skirts  of  the  Volscian  mountains  or  Monti  L^wU, 
were  sitnated  SioxiA,  Cora,  Norra,  and  Setta, 
the  last  three  all  standing  on  commanding  faeighta, 
looking  down  upon  the  plain  of  the  Pontine  Marslus. 
In  that  plain,  and  immediately  adjoining  the  marshes 
themselves,  was  Ulcbrab,  and  in  lUl  probability 
SuKSSA  PoMETiA  also,  the  city  which  gave  name 
both  to  the  marshes  and  plain,  but  the  precise  site  of 
which  is  uoknown.  The  other  places  within  the 
nuuvhy  tract,  such  as  FobiikAffii,Tbxs  Tabkb- 
HAB,  and  Tbipohtidx,  owed  their  existence  to  the 
craistructian  of  the  Via  Appia,  and  did  not  represent 
or  repUce  ancient  Latin  towns.  In  the  level  tract 
bordering  on  the  Pontine  Pluns  on  the  N.,  and  ex- 
tending from  the  foot  of  the  Alban  Hills  towards 
Antinm  and  Aidea,  were  situated  Satbicui^ 
LoHoui^,  P0U.DSOA  and  CoBiou;  all  of  than 
pUces  <£  which  the  exact  site  is  still  a  matter  of 
doubt,  but  which  must  certainly  be  sought  in  this 
neighbonriiood.  Between  the  Laurentioe  region 
(Laurens  tractus),  as  the  forest  district  near  the  sea 
was  often  called,  and  the  Via  Appia,  was  an  open 
level  tract,  to  which  (or  to  a  part  of  which)  tbs 
name  of  Cakpus  Souuncs  was  given ;  and  withia 
the  limits  of  this  district  were  situated  Tkllejiak 
and  PoLiTORiuH,  as  well  as  probably  Apiolab. 
BonLLAE,  at  the  foot  cf  the  Alban  hUls,  and  just 
on  the  S.  of  tbe  Apiun  Way,  was  at  one  ex- 
tremity of  the  same  tract,  while  FiCAifA  stood 
at  the  other,  immediately  adjoining  the  Tiber.  In 
the  portion  of  the  plun  erf'  the  Campagna  extending 
from  the  line  of  the  Via  Appia  to  the  foot  of  tha 
Apennines,  between  the  Anio  and  the  Alban  Hills, 
the  only  city  of  which  the  site  is  known  was  OABn, 
IS  miles  distant  from  Borne,  and  the  same  distance 
from  Praeneste.  Nearer  the  Apennines  were  Soap- 
TiA  and  Pedum,  as  well  as  jmbably  Quebqcb- 
TULA;  while  Labiodm  occupied  the  Mil  of  Zd  Co- 
Immo,  Dearly  at  the  fool  of  the  Alban  group.  In 
the  tract  which  extends  southwards  between  the 
Apennines  at  Praeneste  and  the  Alban  Hills,  so  as 
to  connect  the  plain  of  the  Campagna  with  the  land 
of  the  Hemicans  in  the  valley  of  the  Trerus  or 
Saeeo,  were  situated  VrTELUA,  Tolerick,  and  pro- 
bably  also  Bola  and  Ortoit A ;  though  the  exact  sit* 
of  all  four  is  a  matter  of  doubt.  Ecetra,  which  ap- 
peara  in  history  as  a  Volscian  city,  and  is  never  men- 
tioned u  a  Latin  one,  must  nevertheless  have  been 
situated  within  the  limits  of  the  Latin  territory,  ap- 
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pmriOx  at  tb*  ibot  <f  th*  Hon*  Lqiiniu,  or  noitbeni 
extnmitr  of  tba  Vobciaii  moantauis.    [Ecbtba.] 

Bwn<<«w  then  d&m,  which  in  the  eariy  ages  of 
Litiiun  {bnned  memban  of  the  Latin  League,  or  are 
ttbernae  conafienooa  in  Bonan  history,  we  find  men- 
tioa  in  Plinj  of  some  smaller  towni  atill  existing  in 
UitiiDe;  of  which  the  "Fabiemes  in  Monte  Albano' 
wtf  certainly  ba  placed  at  Socca  di  Papa,  the 
lu^M)t  liOage  oo  the  Alban  Moont,  and  tlie  Castri- 
moBJimiee  at  Marmo,  near  the  site  cS  Alba  Lcnga. 
The  liat  of  the  thirty  cities  of  the  League  given  by 
Waajma  (t.  CI)  has  been  aheady  cited  (p.  139). 
Of  the  names  inelnded  in  it,  BcBKHTUii  is  wholly 
adkaawn,  and  must  hsTe  disappesied  at  an  early  pe- 
riod, CAxnmnt  is  knomi  only  baa  the  mention 
«f  tba  An  Carrentana  in  Livy  during  the  wan  with 
ttie  Aeqaiana  (rr.  S3, 55),  and  was  probably  situated 
nsBeaheie  od  tlie  frontier  of  that  people;  while  two 
of  the  names,  tiie  Fortineii  (tofTwtai)  and  Tri- 
eriai  (Tpixfiati),  are  utterly  unknown,  and  in  all  pro- 
bability cormpL  The  ftrmer  may  probably  be  the 
ams  with  the  Foretii  of  Pliny,  at  perhape  with  the 
FoROtam  of  the  same  anthor,  but  both  these  are 
efially  unknown  to  us. 

Besides  tbe»  Pliny  has  given  a  teng  list  of  towns 
or  dties  (dara  oppida,  Ui.  5.  s.  9.  §  68)  which  once 
existed  in  Latinm,  but  liad  wholly  disappeared  in  bis 
time.    Among  these  we  find  many  that  are  well 
known  in  history  and  have  been  alr^y  noticed,  viz. 
Satiicam,  Potnetia,  Scaptia,  Pditorium,  Tellenae, 
Cawiina   Ficana,  Crastumerium,  Ameriola,  Mednl- 
lia,  Cormcnlom,  Antemnae,  Cameria,  Collatia.   With 
these  he  joins  two  dties  which  are  certainly  of  my- 
thical character :  Satnmia,  which  was  alleged  to  have 
fnrioDslj  existed  on  the  site  of  Rome,  and  Antipolis, 
oo  the  hill  of  the  Janicuinm  ;  and  adds  three  other 
lasies,  Sulmo,  a  place  not  mentioned  by  any  other 
writer,  but  the  name  of  which  may  probably  be  recog- 
Dsed  in  the  modem  SemwiKta;  Norbe,  which  seems 
to  be  an  erroneoos  repetition  of  the  well-known 
Kofba,  already  mentioned  by  him  among  the  existing 
cities  of  Latium  (lb.  §  64);  and  Amitinnm  or  Ami- 
tccnnm,  of  which  no  trace  is  fbond  elsewhere,  except 
the  wdl-knowa  dty  of  the  name  in  the  Vestini,  which 
csnsot  possikly  be  meant.     But,  after  mentioning 
Aeae  cities  as  extinct,  Pliny  adds  another  list  rf 
"  pfofi*  or  communities,  which  liad  been  accustomed 
ta  shan  with  them  in  tbe  sacrifices  on  the  Alban 
Hooat,  and  which  were  all  equally  decayed.    Ao- 
cocding  to  the  punctuation  proposed  by  Niebuhr  and 
arkftad  by  the  latest  editors  of  Pliny,  he  dasses 
these  odleetimly  as  "popnli  Albenses,'  and  enn- 
Bcrstes  them  as  follows:   Albani,  Aesnlani,  Ac- 
deoses,  Abolam,  Bubetani,  BoUoi,  Cnsnetani,  Co- 
liolaoi,  Fidenates,  Fontii,  Hortenses,   Latinienses, 
Loogulani,  Ibnates,  MacriUes,  Mntucimienses,  Mu- 
aiases,  Snminienses,  OUienlaoi,  Octnbni,  Pedsni, 
Pojhisdni,  Qnerquetnlsni,  Sicani,  Sisolenses,  Tde- 
linscs,  Tutienses,  Vimitellarii,  Velienses,  Venetnlani, 
Vitdleiisea.     Of  the  names  here  giTsn,  eleven  rehtte 
to  weU-known  towns  (Alba,  Aesnia,  Bola,  Corioli, 
Tideaae,  Loogula,  Pediui,  Pollnsca,  QnertjnetuU, 
Taleriam  and  Vitellia) :  the  Babetani  are  evidently 
tbe  same  vritb  the  Bubentani  of  Dionysins  slready 
■otieed;  (be  Foretii  may  perhape  be  the  same  with 
the  Fortineii  of  that  anthor;  the  Hortenses  may  pro- 
bably be  the  inhabitanta  of  the  town  called  by  Livy 
Ottoaa;  the  Munienses  are  very  poaeibly  the  people 
rf  tbe  town  afterwards  called  Castrimoeninm ;  bat 
Ibo*  still  remain  sixteen  wholly  imknown.    At  the 
■as  time  there  are  sereral  indications  (such  as  the 
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agieement  with  Dioaysius  in  regard  to  the  otherwise 
unknown  Bubentani,  and  the  notice  of  Aseula  and 
Qnerquetula,  towns  which  do  not  figure  in  history) 
that  tile  list  is  derived  from  an  suthentio  source ;  and 
wss  probably  oojsed  as  a  whole  by  Pliny  from  some 
more  andent  aathosity.  The  conjecture  of  Niebuhr, 
therefore,  that  w»  have  here  a  list  of  the  subject  or 
dependent  dties  of  Alba,  derived  from  a  period  when 
they  {brmed  a  separate  and  doew  league  with  Alba 
itself,  is  at  least  nighlj  phinsible.  The  notice  in  the 
list  of  the  FisJumtes  is  a  strong  confirmation  of  this 
view,  if  we  can  suppose  them  to  be  the  inhabitants  of 
the  hill  at  Borne  called  the  Velia,  which  is  known  to 
us  as  bearing  an  important  part  in  the  andent  sacri- 
fices of  the  Septimontium.    [Boma.] 

The  works  on  the  topography  of  I<stium,  at 
might  be  expected  from  the  peculiar  interest  of  the 
subject,  are  sufficiently  nnmeFOOs:  but  tbe  older 
ones  are  of  little  value.  Cluverins,  as  usual,  laid  a 
safe  and  solid  fonndatioD,  which,  with  the  criticisms 
and  corrections  of  Holstoiins,  must  be  cmsidered  ss 
the  basis  of  all  subsequent  researches.  The  special 
works  of  Kircher  (  Ve<iit  Latium,  foL  Amst.  1671) 
and  Volpi  (Vetut  Latium  Pnjfaitum  €t  Saenim, 
Bomae,  1704 — 1748, 10  vols.4ta)  contam  very  Uttle 
of  real  valae.  After  the  andent  authorities  had  been 
carefully  brought  together  and  revised  by  Cluverins, 
the  grnit  requisite  was  a  carefbl  and  sjstematio 
examination  of  the  kKalities  snd  existing  remains, 
and  tbe  geographical  survey  of  the  country.  These 
objects  were  to  a  great  extent  carried  out  by  Sir  W. 
Gell  (whose  excdient  map  of  the  country  around 
Borne  is  an  invaluable  guide  to  the  historical 
inquirer)  and  by  Profiessor  Nibby.  (Sir  W.  Gell, 
Topography  of  Some  and  it*  Fteint^ ;  with  a 
large  map  to  acocmpany  it,  3  vols.  8vo.  Lond.  I8S4; 
2d  edit.  1  vd.  Lond.  1846.  ITibby,  Analm  Storieo- 
Topogriffico-AiUiquaria  deOa  Carta  dei  Dintorm  <S 
Sana,  3  vols.  8vo.  Borne,  1837;  Sd  edit  lb.  1849. 
The  former  irark  by  the  same  anthor,  Viaggio 
AiUiquario  net  CoiUorm  di  Soma,  8  vols.  8vo. 
Btmie,  1819,  is  a  very  inferior  performance.)  It  is 
unfortunate  that  both  their  works  are  defident  in 
accurate  schohuship,  and  still  more  in  the  spirit  of 
historical  criticism,  so  absdntdy  necessary  in  all 
inquiries  into  the  early  history  of  Bome.  Westphal, 
in  his  work  (Z>>s  SSmitche  Kampagne  m  Topo- 
gngM$cker  «.  AnOquariieier  Himickt  dargetteOt, 
4to.  Berlin,  1839)  published  before  the  survey  of 
Sir  W.  Gell,  and  consequently  with  impeiftpt  geo- 
graphical resoorces,  attached  himself  especially  to 
tracing  out  the  andent  roads,  and  his  vrork  is  in  this 
respect  of  the  greatest  importance.  Tbe  recent  woikof 
Bormann  (^A&LaHnmMe  Ciorographie  tmd  SUbUe- 
GetelUehlg,  8v%  Halle,  1853)  contains  a  careful 
review  ol  the  historical  statements  of  andent  authors, 
as  well  as  of  the  resesrches  of  modem  inquirera,  but 
is  not  based  upon  any  new  topographical  researches. 
Notwithstanding  the  laboura  (ot  Gell  and  Nibbx, 
much  still  remuns  to  be  done  in  this  respect,  and  a 
work  that  should  combine  the  results  rf  such  in- 
quiries with  sound  scholarship  and  a  judidous  sprit 
of  criticism  would  be  a  valuable  contribution  to 
ancient  geography.  [E.  H.  B.] 

LATHICUS  SINUS  (,i  Aar/wchs  KdKros),  a 
bay  on  the  western  coast  of  Caria,  deriving  its  name 
from  Mount  Latmus,  which  risee  at  the  head  of  the 
gulf.  It  was  framed  by  the  month  of  the  river 
Maeander  which  Sowed  into  it  from  the  north-east. 
Its  breadth,  between  Miletus,  on  the  southern  head- 
land, and  Pyrrha  in  the  north,  amounted  to  30 
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sUdU,  and  its  whole  length,  ttcm  Hilctns  to  He- 
racleU,  100  stadia.  (Strab.  zir.  p.  635.)  The  ba; 
now  exists  only  as  an  inland  lake,  its  month  having 
been  closed  up  bj  the  deposits  brought  down  by  the 
Maeander,  a  circumstance  which  has  misled  some 
modem  travellers  in  those  parts  to  confound  the 
lake  of  Sqffi,  the  andent  Latmic  golf,  with  the  lake 
of  Hyns.  (Leake,  Alia  Minor,  p.  239  ;  Chandler, 
c.  S3.)  [L.  S.] 

LATMUS  (Ai£t;w)i),  a  mountain  of  Caria,  rising 
at  the  head  of  the  Latmic  bay,  and  stretching  along 
in  a  narth-westem  direction.  (Strab.  ziv.  p.  635 ; 
ApoUon.  Bhod.  iv.  57  ;  Plin.  r.  31 ;  Pomp.  Meh  I 
17.)  It  is  properly  the  western  o^hoot  of  Mount 
Albanns  or  Albacus.  This  mountain  is  probably 
alluded  to  by  Homer  (IL  ii.  868),  when  he  speaks 
of  the  mountain  of  the  Phthirians,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Miletus.  In  Greek  mythology.  Mount 
Latmna  is  a  place  of  some  celebrity,  being  described 
as  the  place  where  Artemis  (Luna)  kissed  the 
sleeping  Endymion.  In  later  times  there  existed  on 
the  mountain  a  sanctuary  of  Endymion,  and  his  tomb 
was  shown  in  a  cave.  (A polled,  i.  7.  §  5  ;  Hygin.  Fab. 
271  i  Ov.  Tritt.  ii.  299  ;  VaL  Flacc  iii.  28 ;  Pans. 
V.  I.  §  4 ;  SUt  Silv.  iii.  4.  §  40.)  [L.  S.] 

LATO.    [Caxaba.] 

LATOBRIGI  When  the  Helvetu  determined  to 
leave  their  country  (b.  c.  58),  they  persuaded  "  the 
Baurad,  and  Tulingi  and  Latobrigi,  who  were  their 
neighbours,  to  adopt  the  same  resolution,  and  after 
burning  their  towns  and  villages  to  join  their  ex- 
pedition." (Caes.  B.  G.  i.  5.)  The  number  of  the 
Tulingi  was  36,000  ;  and  of  the  Latobrigi  14,000. 
(£.  G.  i.  29.)  As  there  is  no  place  for  the  Tulingi 
and  Latobrigi  within  the  limits  of  Gallia,  we  must 
look  east  of  the  Rhine  for  their  country.  Walckenaer 
(_Giog,  loi.,  vol.  i.  p.  559)  supposes,  or  rather  con- 
sidcni  it  certain,  that  the  TuUngi  were  in  the  district 
of  Thiengen  and  Stuhlingen  in  Badan,  and  the  La- 
tobrigi about  Doncmetchiagtn,  where  the  Briggach 
and  the  Bregge  join  the  Danube.  This  opinion 
is  founded  on  resemblance  of  names,  and  on  the  fact 
that  these  two  tribes  mnst  have  been  east  of  the 
Rhine.  If  the  Latobrigi  were  Celtae,  the  name  of 
the  people  may  denote  a  posiUon  on  a  river,  for  the 
Celtic  word  "  brig"  is  a  ford  or  the  passage  of  a 
river.  If  the  Latobrigi  were  a  Germanic  people, 
then  the  word  "  brig  "  ought  to  have  some  modem 
name  corresponding  to  it,  and  Walckenaer  finds  this 
correspondence  in  the  name  Brugge,  a  small  place 
on  the  Bregge.  [G.  L.] 

LATO'POLIS  or  LATO  (Aot<J»oXi»,  Strab.  xvii. 
pp.  812,  817;  rikit  Airay,  PtoL  iv.  5.  §71; 
Adrrw,  Hierocl.  p.  732;  Jlia.  AtOonin.  p.  160), 
the  modem  Emeh,  was  a  city  of  Upper  Egypt, 
seated  npon  the  western  bank  of  the  Nile,  in  lat. 
25°  30'  N.  It  derived  its  name  firom  the  fish  Lato, 
the  largest  of  the  fifty-two  species  which  inhabit  the 
Nile  (Russegger,  Raten,  vol  i.  pk  300),  and  which 
appears  in  sculptures,  among  the  symbols  of  the 
goddess  Neith,  Pallas-Athene,  surrounded  by  the 
oval  shield  or  ring  indicative  of  royalty  or  divinity 
(Wilkinson,  if.  and  C.  vol.  v.  p.  253).  The  tute- 
lary deities  of  Latopolis  seem  to  have  been  the  triad, 
— Eneph  or  Chnuphis,  Keith  or  Sati,  and  Hak,  their 
offspring.  The  temple  was  remarkable  for  the  beauty 
of  its  site  and  the  magnificence  of  its  architecture. 
It  was  built  of  red  sandstone ;  and  its  portico  con- 
sisted of  six  rows  of  fanr  columns  each,  with  lotus- 
leaf  capitals,  all  of  which  however  diSer  from  each 
other,    (Denon,  Voi/age,  vol.  i.  p.  148.)    But  with 
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the  exception  of  the  jamb  of  a  gateway — ^Boiw  COD- 
verted  into  a  door-sill^f  the  reign  of  Thothmes  lid. 
(xviiith  dynasty),  the  remains  of  Latopolis  belong 
to  the  Macedonian  or  Roman  ens.  Ptolemy  Ever- 
getes,  the  restorer  of  so  many  temples  in  Upper 
Egjrpt,  was  a  benefiustor  to  Latopolis,  and  he  is 
painted  upon  the  walls  of  its  temple  followed  by  a 
tame  licHi,  and  in  the  act  of  striking  down  the  chie& 
of  his  enemies.  The  name  of  Ptolemy  Epiphanes 
is  found  also  inscribed  upon  a  doorway.  Yet, 
although  from  their  scale  these  ruins  are  imponng, 
their  sculptures  and  hieroglyphics  attest  the  decline 
of  Aegyptian  art.  The  pronaos,  which  alone  exists, 
resembles  in  style  that  of  ApoUinopolia  Magna 
(Ed/ooy,  and  vras  begun  not  earlier  than  the  reign 
of  Ckudios  (a.  d.  41 — 54),  and  completed  in  that 
of  Vespasian,  whose  name  and  titles  are  carved  aa 
the  dedicatory  inscription  over  the  ent  ance.  On 
the  ceiling  of  the  pronaos  is  the  larger  Latapolitaa 
Zodiac.  The  name  of  the  emperor  Geta,  the  last 
that  is  read  in  hioroglyphics,  although  partially 
erased  by  his  brother  and  murderer  Caracalla  (a.  d. 
212),  is  still  legible  on  the  walls  of  Latt^lia. 
Before  raising  their  own  edifice,  the  Romans  seem 
to  have  destroyed  even  the  basements  of  the  earlier 
Aegyptian  temple.  There  was  a  smaller  temple,  d». 
dicatel  to  the  same  deities,  about  two  miles  and 
a  half  M.  of  Latopolis,  at  a  village  now  called 
E'Dayr.  Here,  too,  is  a  small  Zodiac  of  the  age  of 
Ptolemy  Evergetes  (b.  c.  246—221).  This  hitter 
bnilding  has  been  destroyed  within  a  few  years, 
as  it  sl»od  in  the  way  of  a  new  canal.  The  temple 
of  Emeh  has  been  deaied  of  the  soil  wid  rubbish 
which  filled  its  area  when  Denon  visited  it,  and  now 
serves  for  a  cotton  warehouse.  (Lepsius,  Biniettung, 
p.  63.) 

The  modem  town  of  Euuh  iis  the  emporium  of 
the  Abyssinian  trade.  Its  camel-market  is  much 
resorted  to,  and  it  contains  mann&ctories  of  cot- 
tons, shawls,  and  pottoy.  Its  populatim  is  about 
4000.  [W.B.D.] 

LATOVICI  (Aarieucoi,  Ptol.  u.  15.  §  2),  a  triba 
in  the  south-western  part  of  Pannonia,  on  the  river 
Savns.  (Plm.  iii.  28.)  They  appear  to  have  been " 
a  Celtic  tribe,  and  a  place  Praetorium  j^atoviconun 
b  mentioned  in  their  country  by  the  Antonine  Itine- 
rary, OD  the  road  from  Aemona  to  Sirminm,  perhaps 
<m  the  site  of  the  modem  NeuttadU,  in  Illyria. 
(Camp.  Zenss,  die  Deuttchen,  p.  256.)  [L.S.] 
LATUTJUS  SINUS.  [IUubjctasia.] 
LA'VABA.  [LusiTAMiA.] 
LAVATRAE,  a  station  in  Britain,  on  the  road 
firom  Londinium  to  Luguvallum,  near  the  wall  of 
Hadrian,  distant,  according  to  one  passage  in  the 
Antonine  Itin.,  54  miles,  according  to  another,  59 
miles,  from  Eboracnm,  and  55  miles  from  Longa- 
vallum.  {Anton.  Itin.  pp.  468,  476.)  Perhaps 
the  same  as  Boaet,  on  the  river  Greta,  in  the 
North  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  The  church  of  Bov>e* 
contained  in  the  time  of  Camden  a  hewn  sUh, 
bearing  an  inscription  dedicatory  to  the  Roman 
emperor  Hadrian,  and  there  used  for  the  communion 
table.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Bowee,  there  are  tba 
remains  of  a  Roman  camp  and  of  an  aqueduct. 

LAU'GONA,  the  modem  La/m,  a  river  of  Ger- 
many, on  the  east  of  the  Bhuie,  into  which  it  empties 
itself  at  Lakn$ieia,  a  few  miles  above  Coblem,  The 
ancients  praise  it  for  its  dear  water  (Venant  Fort, 
viii.  7;  Geogr.  Rav.  iv.  24,  where  it  is  called 
Lmna.  [L.  S.] 

LAVIANESINE  or  LAVINiANESINE    (Aa. 
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mnoKnirv,  Stnb.  xu.  p.  534 ;  Aaavi>'uu>i(,  Ptol. 
T.  7.  §  9),  the  name  of  ooe  oF  the  fonr  districta 
into  which  Cappadods  was  dirided  under  the 
Kooaos.  It  was  the  part  extending  from  the 
northern  slope  of  Hoant  Amanna  to  the  Euphrates, 
«  the  north '  of  AraTene,  and  on  the  east  of 
Hoiiane.  [L.  S.] 

LAV'IKIUH  (Aaoufnor;  Aag(rtor,  Steph.  B.: 
F.tk.  AoSiricEnir,  Lsrinienais:  PnUica),  an  andent 
city  of  Latium,  aitnated  about  3  miles  from  the  sea- 
ooait,  between  Laorentom  and  Ardea,  and  distant 
17  nrile  from  Some.  It  was  founded,  according  to 
tbt  tradition  nniTcrsally  adopted  bj  Boman  writers, 
by  Aeneas,  shortly  after  his  landing  in  Italy,  and 
called  by  him  after  the  name  of  his  wife  Lavinia,  the 
danghter  of  th«  king  Latinos.  (Lir.  i.  1 ;  Dionys.  i. 
45,  59;  Sttab.  t.  p.  229;  Varr.  L.L.  v.  §  144; 
goHn.  S.  §  14.)  The  same  legendary  history  repre- 
sented Ascanios,  the  son  of  Aeneas,  as  transferring 
the  seat  of  government  and  rank  of  the  capital  city 
'  «f  the  Latins  {rata  Lariniom  to  Alba,  30  years  after 
the  ibaodatioa  of  the  fermer  dty.  But  the  attempt 
to  remoreat  the  same  time  the  Penates,  or  honsehold 
(^  of  LaTininm,  prored  unsuccessfiil:  the  tntelary 
deities  returned  to  their  old  abode;  hence  Lavininm 
etntinned  not  only  to  exist  by  the  side  of  the  new 
ofitsl,  bat  was  always  regarded  with  lererence  as  a 
kiad  of  sacred  metropolis,  a  character  which  it  re- 
tained eren  down  to  a  late  period  of  the  Roman  his- 
toy.  (Ut.  L  8;  Dicays.  L  66,  67;  Strab.  t.  p. 
249 ;  Vict.  Orig.  Gt»t  Rom.  17.)  It  is  imposnble 
here  to  enter  into  a  disenssion  of  the  legend  of  the 
Tn^  settlement  in  Latinm,  a  question  which  is 
briefly  examined  nnder  the  article  LATltm;  but  it 
may  be  obeemd  that  there  are  many  reasons  for 
admitting  the  correctness  of  the  tradition  that  La- 
Timnm  was  at  one  time  the  metropiJis  or  centre  of 
the  Latin  state;  a  condnsion,  indeed,  to  which  we  are 
led  by  the  name  alone,  for  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  Latinna  and  Lariinis  are  only  two  forma  :f  the 
anne  nme,  so  that  Larinium  would  be  merely  the  ca- 
I-ftal  or  city  of  the  Latins.  (Niebnhr,  vol.  i.  p.  201  j 
Dgoaldsoo,  Vammama,  p.  6.)  The  drcnmstance 
Ibat  the  Penates  <»r  tntelary  gods  of  Larininm  con- 
timed  down  to  a  late  period  to  be  regarded  as  those 
Bot  only  of  Boote,  but  of  all  Latiutn,  afibrds  a  strong 
mnbaratxm  of  this  view.  (Varr.  L.JUt.  §  144.) 
HlKtber  LaTiniom  was  from  the  first  only  the  sacred 
netrapoits  of  the  Latin  dties, — a  kind  of  common 
anctsary  or  centre  of  religions  worship  (as  supposed 
by  Schwegler,  Somtdu  GfcUohte,  roL  i.  p.  319), 
—or,  ax  represented  in  the  common  tradition,  was  the 
politicsl  capital  also,  nntil  supplanted  by  Alba,  is  a 
point  on  which  it  is  difficult  to  pronounce  with  cer- 
Uinty ;  hot  the  drcnmstance  that  Lavinium  appears 
is  histoiy  as  a  separate  political  Gommoiiity,  and 
me  of  the  dties  composing  the  Latin  League^  wonU 
Hem  opposed  to  the  former  view.  It  is  certain, 
Inwerer,  that  it  had  lost  all  political  supremacy, 
ad  that  this  had  passed  into  the  hands  of  Alba,  at 
»wry  early  period  ;  nor  dkl  Layininm  recover  any 
pcGtical  importance  after  the  fall  of  Alba:  throngh- 
<at  the  historical  period  it  plays  a  very  subordinate 
part.  The  first  notice  we  find  of  it  in  the  Roman 
history  ia  fai  the  l^enda  concerning  Tatins,  who  is 
npoented  as  being  nrardered  at  Lavinium  on  oc- 
nson  of  a  sdemn  sacrifice,  in  revenge  for  some 
depredations  conunitted  by  his  followers  on  the 
Uvinan  territory.  (Lir.  i  14 ;  Dionys.  ii.  51,  52 ; 
Phit.  Rtm.  23 ;  Stiib.  ▼.  p.  230.)  It  is  remark- 
iNe  that  Livy  in  this  pMsage  represents  the  people 
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injured  as  the  LaitrmUt,  thoogh  the  injniy  was 
avenged  atLamnkm, — a  strong  proof  of  the  intimate 
reUticos  which  were  eoncdved  as  existing  between 
the  two  dties.  The  treaty  between  Rome  and  La- 
vinium was  said  to  have  been  renewed  at  the  same 
time  (Liv.  L  c),  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  both  the 
Roman  annals  and  traditions  represented  Lavinium, 
as  well  as  Lanrentnm,  as  alinost  uniformly  on 
fKendly  terms  with  Rome.  It  was,  however,  an 
independent  city,  as  is  proved  by  the  stafement  that 
ColbitiDUs  and  his  family,  when  banished  firom  Borne, 
retired  into  exile  at  Larininm.  (Lir.  ii.  2.)  The 
only  interruptioo  of  these  friendly  relations  todc 
place,  acoHding  to  Simysius,  a  few  years  after  this, 
when  he  reckona  the  Lavinians  anuag  the  Latin 
dties  which  entered  into  a  leagne  against  Rome 
before  the  battle  of  Regillus.  (Dionys.  T.  61.) 
There  is,  however,  good  reason  to  believe  that  the 
namee  there  enimerated  are  in  reality  only  those  of 
the  dties  that  formed  the  permanent  Latin  League, 
and  who  concluded  the  celebrated  treaty  with  Sp. 
Casdus  in  B.  a  493.  (Ifidinhr,  toL  ii  pp.  28, 
24.) 

Lavinium  is  next  mentioned  dming  the  wars  of 
Coriolanns,  who  is  said  to  have  besieged  and,  ac- 
cording to  Livy,  reduced  the  city  (Liv.  ii.  39; 
Dionys.  viii,  21);  but,  finm  this  time,  ire  hear  no 
more  of  it  till  the  great  Latin  War  in  B.  c.  340. 
On  that  occasion,  according  to  oar  present  text  of 
Livy  (viiL  11),  the  dtizens  of  Lavininm  are  repre- 
sented as  sending  auxiliaries  to  the  forces  of  the 
Leagoe,  who,  however,  arrived  too  late  to  be  of  ser- 
vice. But  no  mention  occurs  of  Lavinium  in  the 
following  campaigns,  or  in  the  general  setUement  of 
the  Latin  state  at  the  end  of  the  war ;  hence  it  ap- 
pears highly  probable  that  in  the  former  passage 
Lamivhm,  and  not  Lavinium,  is  the  dty  really 
meant ;  the  confusion  between  these  names  in  the 
MS&  being  of  perpetual  occurrence.  [LAKuntnt.'] 
It  is  much  more  probable  that  the  Lavinians  wer* 
on  this  occasicn  also  onaprised  with  the  Lanrenles, 
who,  as  we  are  expressly  told,  todc  no  part  in  the 
war,  and  in  conseqnence  continued  to  maintain  thdr 
former  friendly  relations  vrith  Rome  without  interrup- 
tion. (L.  Ti.  L  0.)  From  this  time  no  liistoriotl 
mention  occnis  <^  Lavininm  till  after  the  fidi  of  the 
Roman  Republic ;  but  it  appears  to  have  fallen  mto 
decay  in  common  with  most  of  the  places  near  the  coast 
of  Latium ;  and  Strabo  speaks  of  it  as  presenting  the 
mere  vestiges  of  a  dty,  but  still  retaining  its  sacnd 
rites,  which  were  believed  to  have  been  transmitted 
from  the  days  of  Aeneas.  (Strab.  v.  p.  232.)  Dio- 
nysius  also  tells  us  that  the  memory  of  the  three 
animals — the  eagle,  the  wolf,  and  the  fox  —  which 
were  connected  by  a  wdl-known  legend  with  the 
foundation  of  Lavininm,  waa  preserved  by  the  figures 
of  them  still  extant  in  his  time  in  the  forom  of  that 
town;  while,  according  to  Varro,  not  only  was  there 
a  sin^lar  bronze  figure  of  the  odebrated  sow  with 
her  thirty  yoang  ones,  but  part  of  the  flesh  of  the 
sow  herself  was  still  preserved  in  pickle,  and  shown 
by  the  priests.  (Dionys.  i.  57,  59  ;  Varr.  it.  Ji.  ii, 
4.)  The  name  of  Lavininm  is  omitted  by  Pliny, 
where  we  should  have  expected  to  find  it,  between 
Lanrentnm  and  Ardea,  but  he  enumerates  anHmg 
the  existing  communities  of  Latium  the  "  Ilionenses 
Lavini," — an  appelUtioo  evidentiy  assumed  by  the 
dtizens  in  eommemoratian  of  their  supposed  Trojan 
descent.     (Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  9.) 

Shortly  after  the  time  of  Pliny,  and  probably  in 
the  reign  of  Trajan,  Lavininm  seems  to  have  re- 
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eeived  a  fresh  colony,  which  for  a  sliort  time  raised 
it  agiun  to  a  degree  of  prospeiity.  On  this  occasion 
it  would  appear  that  the  Lanrentines  and  LaTinians 
were  united  into  one  community,  wliich  assumed 
the  name  of  LADBO-LAvnnuH,  and  the  citizens 
that  of  Lauxehtes  LAvniATits,  names  which 
from  henceforth  occur  fipequently  in  inscriptions. 
As  a  tribute  to  its  ancient  sacred  character,  though 
a  fresh  apportionment  of  hinds  necessarily  attended 
the  establishment  of  this  colony,  the  territory  still 
retained  its  old  limits  and  regulations  {lege  et  con- 
tecratione  veteri  manet,  Lib.  Colon,  p.  234.)  This 
union  of  the  two  communities  into  one  has  given 
rise  to  much  confusion  and  miaconceptioi.  Nor 
can  we  trace  exactly  the  mode  in  which  it  was  ef- 
fected ;  but  it  would  appear  that  Lavinium  became 
the  chief  town,  while  the  "  populns  "  continued  to  be 
often  called  ttiat  of  the  Laurentes,  though  more 
oorreetly  designated  as  that  of  the  Laurentes  Lavi- 
natee.  The  eiSect  of  this  canfdsion  is  apparent  in 
the  oommentary  of  Serrius  on  the  Aeneid,  who 
evidently  oonfonnded  the  Laurentnm  of  Virgil  with 
the  Lauro-Lavinium  of  his  own  day,  and  thence, 
strangely  enough,  identifies  it  with  the  Lavinium 
founded  as  the  same  city.  (Serv.  ad  Am.  i.  2.) 
But,  even  at  a  miioh  earlier  period,  it  would  seem 
as  if  the  "  ager  Laurens,"  or  Laurentine  territory, 
was  regarded  as  comprising  Lavinium ;  and  it  is 
certainly  described  as  extending  to  the  river  Numi- 
cins,  which  was  situated  between  Lavinium  and 
Ardea.  [Numicius.]  Inscriptions  discovered  at 
Pratiea  enable  us  to  trace  the  existence  of  this 
new  colony,  or  revived  Lavinium,  down  to  the  end 
of  the  4th  century;  and  its  name  is  found  also  in 
the  Itineraries  and  the  Tabula.  (/(».  Ant.  p.  301 ; 
Tab.  Peut. ;  Orell.  Imcr.  1063,  2179, 3218,  3921.) 

We  learn  also  from  a  letter  of  Symmachus  that  it 
was  still  subsisting  as  a  municipal  town  as .  late  as 
A.  D.  391,  and  still  retuned  its  ancient  religioDS 
nbaracter,  Hscrobins  also  informs  us  that  in  his 
time  it  was  still  customary  for  the  Boman  consuls 
and  praetors,  when  entering  on  their  office,  to  repair 
to  Lavinium  to  oBa  certain  sacrifices  there  to  Vesta 
and  the  Penates, — a  custom  which  appears  to  have 
been  transmitted  without  interruption  firom  a  very 
early  period.  (Macrob.  Sat  ii.  4.  §  II ;  Val.  Max. 
i.  6.  §  7;  Symnuch.  Ep.  i.  65.)  The  final  decay 
of  Lavinium  was  probably  produced  by  the  fall  of 
paganism,  and  the  consequent  extinction  of  that 
religious  reverence  which  had  apparently  been  the 
principal  means  of  its  preservation  for  a  long  while 
before. 

The  position  of  Lavinium  at  Pratiea  may  be  con- 
sidered as  clearly  established,  by  the  discovery  there 
of  the  numerous  inscriptions  already  referred  to  re- 
lating to  Lauro-Lavinium  :  in  other  respects  also 
the  site  of  Pratiea  agrees  well  with  the  data  for  that 
of  Lavinium,  which  is  placed  by  Dionysius  24 
stadia,  or  3  miles,  from  the  coast.  (IMonys.  L  56.) 
The  Itineraries  call  it  16  miles  from  Bcane;  but  this 
statement  is  below  the  truth,  the  real  distance  being 
little,  if  at  all,  less  than  18  miles.  The  moat  direct 
approach  to  it  from  Borne  is  by  the  Via  Ardeatina, 
from  whence  a  side  branch  diverges  soon  after 
passing  the  Solfatara, — a  spot  snpposed  to  be  the  site 
of  the  celebrated  grove  and  oracle  of  Faunns,  referred 
to  by  Virgil  [Ardea]  ,  which  is  about  4  miles  from 
Pratiea.  The  site  of  this  latter  village,  which  still 
possesses  a  baroninl  castle  of  the  middle  ages,  re- 
sembles those  of  most  of  the  early  Latin  towns  :  it 
b  a  nearly  isokted  hill,  with  a  level  summit  of  no 
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great  extent,  bounded  by  wooded  ravines,  with  steep 
banks  of  tufo  rock.  These  banks  have  probably 
been  on  all  sides  more  or  less  scarped  or  cut  away 
artificially,  and  some  slight  remains  of  the  ancient 
walls  may  be  still  traced  in  one  or  two  places.  Be- 
sides the  inscriptions  already  noticed,  some  frag- 
ments of  marble  columns  remain  {nxa  the  Imperial 
period,  while  broken  pottery  and  terra  cottas  of  a 
rude  workmanship  found  scattered  in  the  soil  are 
the  only  relics  of  an  earlier  age.  (Nibby,  DiiUonti, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  206—237.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

LAVISCO  or  LABISCO,  in  Gallia  Narbonensia, 
appears  on  a  route  from  Mediolanum  {Milan)  through 
Baiantasia  {ifoutien  en  Tareataite)  to  Vienna  (  Vi- 
enne)  on  the  Bhone.  Lavisco  is  between  Lemincom 
{Lemem,  or  Clumbery  au  Mont  Leminc)  and  An- 
gustum  {Aoitt  or  AouUe"),  and  14  M.  F;  from  each. 
D'Anville  sn^^nees  that  Lavisco  was  at  the  ford  of 
the  little  river  Laitte,  near  its  source  ;  but  the  dis- 
tance between  Lemincum  and  Augnstnm,  28  H.  P. 
is  too  much,  and  .accordingly  be  would  alter  the 
figures  m  the  two  parts  of  this  distance  on  each  side 
of  Lavisco,.  firom  xiiii.  to  viiiL  [G.  L.J 

LAUMELLUM  (AwJ^.AAoi',  Ptd.  in.  I.  §  36: 
LomtUo),  a  town  of  Gallia  Transpadana,  not  men- 
tioned by  Pliny,  but  placed  by  Ptolemy,  together 
with  VereeUae,  in  the  territory  of  the  Libici.  The 
Itin.  Ant.  (pp.  282,  347)  places  it  on  the  road  from 
Ticinum  to  Vercellae,  at  22  M.  P.  from  the  former 
and  26  firom  the  latter  city :  these  distances  agree 
well  with  the  position  of  LomtUo,  a  small  town  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Ago^/na,  about  10  miles  from 
its  confluence  with  the  Po.  According  to  the  same 
Itinerary  (p.  340)  another  road  led  from  thence  by 
Rigomagus  and  Quadratae  to  Augustae  Taurinoniro, 
and  m  accordance  with  this  Ammianus  Harcellinns 
(xv.  8.  §  18)  mentions  Laamellum  as  on  the  direct 
road  from  Ticinum  to  Taurini.  It  seems  not  to 
have  eiyoyed  municipal  rank  in  the  tune  of  Pliny, 
but  apparently  became  a  place  of  more  consideration 
in  later  days,  and  under  the  Lombard  rule  was  a 
town  of  importance,  as  it  continaed  during  the 
middle  ages  ;  so  that,  though  now  but  a  poor  de- 
cayed place,  it  still  gives  to  the  surrounding  dis- 
trict the  name  of  Limdlina.  [E.  U.  B.J 

liAUREA'TA,  a  phice  on  the  coast  of  DalmaUa, 
which  was  taken  by  the  traitor  Ilaofus,  for  ToUla 
and  the  Godis,  in  a.d.  548.  (Piocop.  B.  G.  iii.  35  ; 
Le  Beau,  Bat  Empire,  voL  ix.  p.  182.)     [K  B.  J.] 

LAURENTUM  (AattpcKrov,  Strab.  et  al.;   Aw- 
ptin6ii,  Dion.  Hal. :  Eth.  Aavptrro'ot,  Lanrentiims: 
Torre  diPtttemd),aa  ancient  city  of  Latium,  situated 
near  the  sea-coast  between  Ostia  and   Lavinium, 
about  16  miles  from  Borne.      It  was  represented  bj 
the  legendary  histoiy  uuiversslly  adopted  by  Roman 
writers  as  the  ancient  capital  of  Latium,  and  the 
residence  of  king  Latinus,  at  the  time  when  .Aenesia 
and  the  Tngan  colony  landed  in  that  country.     All 
writers  also  concur  in  representing  the  latter  as  first 
Unding  on  the  shores  of  the  Lanrentine  territory. 
(Liv.  i.  1;  Dionys.  L  45,  53;    Strab.  v.  p.  229; 
Appian.  Som.  i.  1 ;    Vict.   Or^.  Gent.  jRom,  1 3 ; 
Virg.  Aen.  vil.  45,  &o.)     But  the  same  legendary 
history  related  that  after  the  death  of  Latinus,  tlio 
seat  of  government  was  transferred  first  to  Iiaviniam, 
and  subsequently  to  Alba;  hence  we  cannot  wonder 
that,  when  Laurentnm  appears  in  historical  times,  it 
holds  but  a  very  subordinate  place,  and  appears  to 
have  fallen  at  a  very  early  period  into  a  state   of 
comparative  insignificance.     The  historical    notices 
of  the  city  are  indeed  extivmely  few  and  scanty ;  tiie 
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no6t  imporUnt  a  the  occurrence  of  its  name  (or  that 
«f  tbe  LaarentiDi  at  least),  together  with  tiiose  of 
Ardea,  Autiain,  Circeii,  and  Tarracina,  among  the 
aUiet  or  dependants  of  Rome,  in  the  celebrated 
trmtj  of  the  Bomans  with  Carthage  in  b.  c.  509. 
(PoL  iii.  32.)  From  this  docoiceDt  we  msjr  infer 
that  Lanrenttun  was  then  sUIl  a  place  of  some  con- 
nderation  as  a  maritime  town,  though  the  proximity 
of  the  Boman  yatt  and  colony  of  Ostia  mnst  have 
tended  mneh  to  its  disadvantage.  Dionysins  tells  ns 
that  some  of  the  Tarquins  had  retired  to  Laorentnin 
<n  their  expulsion  from  Borne:  and  he  subsequently 
notices  the  Lanrentines  among  the  cities  which 
composed  the  Latin  League  in  b.  c.  496.  (Dionjs. 
▼.  54,  61.)  We  learn,  aUo,  from  an  incidental  notice 
in  Livj,  that  they  belonged  to  that  confederacy,  and 
retained,  in  eonseqoence,  down  to  a  late  peri«]  the 
right  of  participating  in  the  sacrifices  on  the  Alban 
Meant.  (Lir.  xxxrii.  3.)  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that 
thoogh  no  longer  a  powerful  or  important  city, 
Lsmcntam  continued  to  retain  its  independent  posi- 
lioD  down  to  the  great  Latin  War  in  B.  c.  340.  On^ 
that  occasim  the  Lanrentines  are  expressly  men- 
tioned as  having  been  the  only  people  who  took  no 
ihaie  in  the  war;  and,  in  consequence,  tbe  treafy 
with  them  which  previously  existed  was  renewed 
vithout  allention.  (Liv.  viii.  11.)  "From  thence- 
forth "  (adds  Livy)  "  it  is  renewed  always  from  year 
Is  Tear  on  the  10th  day  of  the  Feriae  Latinae."  Thus, 
the  poor  and  decayed  city  of  Laurentum  continued 
down  to  the  Augustan  age  to  retain  the  nominal 
position  of  an  independent  ally  of  the  imperial 
Borne. 

Ko  further  notice  of  it  occurs  in  history  during 
tbe  Boman  Bepablic.  Lncan  appears  to  reckon  it  as 
one  (f  tbe  places  that  bad  fidlen  into  decay  in  con- 
Kqnence  of  the  Civil  Wars  (vii.  394),  but  it  is 
|.nbable  that  it  had  long  before  that  dwindled  into  a 
voy  small  place.  The  existence  of  a  town  of  the 
r.anie  ("  oppidnm  Lanrentnm  ")  is,  however,  attested 
byM^Strabo,  and  Pliny  (MeL  ii.4.  §  9;  Strab.  v. 
p.  233;  Plin.  iiL  5.  s.  9);  and  the  sea-coast  in  its 
liciuty  waa  adorned  vrith  nnmerotis  villas,  among 
which  that  of  the  younger  Pliny  was  conspicnoos. 
(Plin.  £p.  a.  17.)  It  is  remarkable  that  that 
solbor,  in  describing  the  situation  of  his  villa  and 
iu  naghboorhood,  makes  no  allusion  to  Lanrentnm 
itjelf.  thoogh  he  mentions  the  neighbouring  colony 
of  Cbtia,  and  a  village  or  "  vicns '  immediately 
adjoimng  bis  villa:  this  last  may  probably  be  the 
tioie  which  we  fin{  called  in  an  inscription  "  Vicus 
Aojnstns  Laurentium."  (Gmter,  Inter,  p.  398, 
'So.  7.)  Hence,  it  seems  probable  that  Laurentum 
iaelf  had  fallen  into  a  state  of  great  decay ;  and 
this  most  have  been  the  cause  that,  shortly  after,  the 
tn  communities  of  Laurentum  and  Laviuinm  vrere 
Offitsd  into  one  mnnicipal  body,  which  assumed  the 
ijifellatioa  of  Lanro-Lavinitnn,  and  the  inhabitants 
tint  d  Laoro-Lavinates,  or  Lanrentes  Lavinates. 
Sonttimes,  however,  the  united  "populus"  calls 
itxlf  m  inscriptions  simply  "  Senatus  populusque 
itartia'  and  in  aae  case  we  find  mention  of  a 
'Colooia  Angnsta  Lanrentinm."  (OrelL  Itucr. 
lU;  Grater,  p.  484,  Na  3.)  Nevertheless  it  is  at 
lent  very  donbtfol  whether  there  was  any  fresh 
cdcny  established  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Lau- 
ifatom:  the  only  one  mentioned  in  the  Liber  Colo- 
aisfsm  is  Shat  of  Lanro-Lavinium,  which  was 
ndoobiedly  fixisd  at  Lavininm  (iVottba).  [La- 
vmcx.]  The  existence  of  a  place  beuing  the 
tat  of   Laorentam,  though    probably   a   mere 
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village,  down  to  the  latter  ages  of  the  Empire,  is, 
however,  clearly  proved  by  the  Itineraries  and 
Tabula  (/(m.  Ant.  p.  301;  Tai.  PatL);  and  it 
appears  from  ecclesiastical  documents  that  the  locality 
still  retained  its  ancient  name  as  late  as  the  8th 
century  (Anastas.  Vit  Pontif.  ap.  Nibby,  vol.  ii.  p. 
201).  From  that  time  all  trace  of  it  disappears,  and 
the  site  seems  to  have  been  entirely  forgotten. 

Laurentum  seems  to  have,  from  an  early  period, 
given  name  to  an  extensive  territory,  extending 
from  the  month  of  the  Tiber  nearly,  if  not  qnite,  to 
Ardea,  and  forming  a  part  of  the  broad  littoral  tract 
of  Latium,  which  is  distinguished  from  the  rest  of 
that  country  by  very  marked  natural  characteristics. 
[Latiom.]  Hence,  we  find  the  Laurentine  territory 
much  mors  frequently  referred  to  than  the  city  itself; 
and  the  place  where  Aeneas  is  represented  as  landing 
is  uniformly  described  as  "  in  ogro  Lanrenti ;"  though 
we  know  from  Virgil  that  he  conceived  the  Trojans 
as  arriving  and  first  establishing  themselves  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Tiber.  But  it  is  clear  that,  previous  to 
t^e  foundation  of  Ostia,  the  territory  of  Lanrentnm 
was  considered  to  extend  to  that  river.  (Serv.  ad 
Aen.  y'li.  661,  xL  316.)  The  name  rf  "ager 
Laurens "  seems  to  have  continued  in  common  use 
to  be  applied,  even  under  the  Boman  Empire,  to  the 
whole  district  extending  as  far  as  the  river  Numi- 
dos,  so  as  to  include  Lavinium  as  well  as  Lauren- 
tum. It  was,  like  the  rest  of  this  part  of  Latium 
near  the  sea-coast,  a  sandy  tract  of  no  natnnl 
fertility,  whence  Aeneas  is  represented  as  com- 
plaining that  he  had  arrived  "in  agrnm  macer- 
rimum,  littorosissimumque."  (Fab.  Max.  ap.  Serv. 
ad  Aen.  i.  3.)  In  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
Laurentum  were  considerable  marshes,  while  tbe 
tract  a  little  further  inland  was  covered  with  wood, 
forming  an  extensive  forest,  known  as  tbe  Silva 
Laurentina.  (JnL  Obseq.  24.)  The  existence  of  this 
at  the  time  of  the  landing  of  Aeneas  is  alluded  to  by 
Virgil  {Aen.  xi.  133,  4c.).  Under  the  Boman 
Empire  it  was  a  favourite  haunt  of  wild-boars, 
which  grew  to  a  large  size,  but  were  considered  by 
epicures  to  be  of  inferior  flavonr  on  account  of  tbe 
marshy  character  of  the  groimd  in  which  they  fed. 
(Virg.  Aen.  x.  709;  Hor.  Sat  u.  4.  43;  Martial, 
ix.  495.)  Varro  also  tells  as  that  the  orator  Hor- 
tensius  had  a  &rm  or  villa  in  tbe  Lanrentine  dis- 
trict, with  a  park  stocked  with  wild-boars,  deer,  and 
other  game.  (  Varr.  R.  R.  iii.  13.)  The  existence  ot 
extensive  marshes  near  Laurentum  ia  noticed  also 
by  Virgil  (jlen.  x.  107)  as  well  as  by  Martial 
(x.  37.  5),  and  it  is  evident  that  even  in  ancient 
times  they  rendered  this  tract  of  country  unhealthy, 
though  it  could  not  have  snfiered  from  malaria  to  the 
same  extent  as  in  modem  times.  The  vilUs  which, 
according  to  Pliny,  lined  tbe  shore,  were  built  dose 
to  the  sea,  and  were  probably  fireqnented  only  in 
winter.  At  an  earlier  period,  we  are  told  that 
Scipio  and  Laelius  uied  to  repair  to  the  seaside  on 
the  Laurentine  coast,  where  they  amused  themselves 
by  gathering  shells  and  pebbles.  (Cic.  ds  Or.  ii.  6; 
Yah  Max.  viii.  8.  §  4.)  On  the  other  hand,  the 
bay-trees  (lauri)  vrith  which  the  Silva  Laurentina 
was  said  to  abound  were  thought  to  have  a  benefi- 
cial efbct  on  tbe  health,  and  on  this  account  the 
emperor  Commodns  was  advised  to  retire  to  a  villa 
near  Laurentum  diuing  a  pestilence  at  Bome.  (Hero- 
dian.  i.  12.)  The  name  of  Laurentum  itself  was 
generally  considered  to  be  derived  kaia  the  namber 
of  these  trees,  though  Virgil  would  derive  it  firom  a 
particular  and  celebrated  tree  of  the  kind.     (Vict. 
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Orig.  G.  Rom..  10;  Varr.  L.  L.  t.  152j  Ya^.Atn. 
vii.  59.) 

The  predse  site  of  Lanrentum  has  been  a  subject 
of  much  doubt;  though  it  may  be  placed  approxi- 
mately without  (question  between  Ostia  and  Fralica, 
the  latter  being  clearly  established  as  the  site  of 
Larininm.  It  has  been  generally  fixed  at  Torre  di 
Patemi,  and  Cell  asserts  positirely  that  there  is  no 
other  position  within  the  required  limits  "where 
either  mins  or  the  traces  of  ruins  exist,  or  where  they 
can  be  supposed  to  have  existed."  The  Itinei-aiy 
Kiws  the  distance  of  Lanrentum  from  Borne  at  16 
M.  P.,  which  is  somewhat  less  than  tlie  truth,  if  we 
place  it  at  Torre  di  Patemb,  the  latter  being  rather 
more  than  17  M.  P.  from  Borne  by  the  Via  Lanren- 
tina ;  but  the  same  remark  applies  to.LaTiniom 
also,  which  is  called  in  the  Itinerary  16  miles  from 
Borne,  though  it  is  full  18  miles  in  real  distance. 
On  the  other  band,  the  distance  of  6  miles  given  iti 
the  Table  between  Lannium  and  Lanrentum  coin- 
cides well  with  the  interral  between  Pratica  and 
Torre  £  Patemo.  Nibby,  who  places  Lanrentum 
at  Capo  Cotlo,  considerably  nearer  to  Pratica,  ad- 
mits that  there  are  no  mins  on  the  site.  Those  at 
Torre  di  Patemi  are  wholly  of  Boman  and  imperial 
times,  and  may  perhaps  indicate  nothing  more  than 
the  site  of  a  villa,  though  the  traces  of  an  aqnednet 
leaduig  to  it  prove  that  it  must  have  been  a  place  of 
some  importance.  There  can  indeed  be  no  doubt 
that  the  spot  was  a  part  of  the  dependencies  of  Lan- 
rentum under  the  Boman  Empire;  though  it  may 
still  be  questioned  whether  it  marks  the  actual  site 
of  the  ancient  Latin  city.  (Gell,  Top.  of  Rome,  pp. 
294 — ^298;  Nibby,  Diniomi  di  Roma,  J<A.  u.  pp. 
187—205;  Abeken,  MiUelitalien,  p.  62;  Bor- 
inann,  Alt  Latin.  Corographie,  pp.  94 — 97.) 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  notice  the  attempts 
which  have  been  made  to  determine  the  nte  of 
Pliny's  Laurentine  villa,  of  which  he  has  left  us  a 
detailed  description,  familiar  to  all  scholars  (Plin. 
Ep.  IL  17).  As  it  appears  from  his  own  account 
that  it  was  only  one  of  a  series  of  vilhu  which 
udomed  this  part  of  the  coast,  and  many  of  them 
probably  of  equal,  if  not  greater,  pretensions,  it  is 
evidently  idle  to  give  the  name  to  a  mass  of  brick 
ruins  which  there  is  nothing  to  identify.  In  their 
zeal  to  do  this,  antiquarians  have  overlooked  the 
circumstance  that  his  villa  was  evidently  cloee  to 
the  sea,  which  at  ence  excludes  almost  all  the  sites 
that  have  been  suggested  for  it. 

The  road  which  led  from  Borne  direct  to  Lanrentum 
retained,  down  to  a  late  period,  the  name  of  Via. 
Laurbntiiia.  (Ovid,  Fatt  iL  679;  Val.  Max. 
nil.  5.  §  6.)  It  was  only  a  branch  of  tlie  Via  Os- 
tiensis,  from  which  it  diverged  about  3  miles  from 
the  gates  of  Borne,  and  proceeded  nearly  in  a  direct 
line  towards  Torrs  di  Palemi.  At  about  10  miles 
from  Borne  it  crossed  a  small  brook  or  stream  by  a 
bridge,  which  appears  to  have  been  called  the  Pons 
ad  Decimum,  and  subsequently  Pons  Decimns: 
hence  the  name  of  Decimo  now  given  to  a  catale  or 
farm  a  mile  further  on;  though  this  was  situated  at 
tlie  11th  mile  fi^)m  Bome,  as  is  proved  by  the  dis- 
covery on  the  spot  of  the  Boman  milestone,  as  well 
as  by  the  meaaurBmcnt  on  the  map.  Bemains  of 
the  ancient  pavement  mark  the  course  of  the  Via 
Laurentina  both  before  and  after  passing  this 
bridge.  (Nibby,  Dialomi,  roL  i.  p.  539,  voL  UL 
p.  621.) 

Roman  authors  generally  agree  in  stating  that  the 
place  where  the  Trqans  first  landed  and  established 
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their  camp  was  still  called  Tnga  (Lir.  i.  I ;  Cats, 
(y.  Serv.  ad  Aen.  i.  5 ;  Fest  v.  Troia,  p.  367),  and 
that  it  was  in  the  Laurentine  territory ;  but  Vu^l 
is  the  only  writer  from  whom  we  leam  that  it  was 
on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  near  its  month  (j^en. 
vii.  30,  ix.  469,  790,  &c).  Qenca  it  must  have 
been  in  the  part  of  the  "  ager  Lautens  "  which  was 
assigned  to  Ostia  after  the  foundation  of  the  colony ; 
and  Servins  is  therefore  correct  in  placing  the  camp 
of  the  Trojans  "  circa  Ostiam."  (Serv.  ad  Aen.  vii. 
31.)  The  name,  however,  would  appear  to  have  been 
tlie  only  thing  that  marked  the  spot.     [£.  H.  B.] 

LAUBETANUS  POBTUS,  a  seaport  on  the 
coast  of  Etruria,  mentioned  only  by  Livy  (xxx.  39). 
From  this  passage  it  appears  to  have  been  situated 
between  Coea  and  Populonium;  but  its  precise  pac- 
tion is  unknown.  [K.  H.  B.] 

LAURI,  a  phice  in  Korth  Gallia,  on  a  road  from 
Lugdunum  Batavomm  (^Leiden)  to  Noviomagu« 
(^Nymegueii),  and  between  Fletio  {Vleuten)  and 
Niger  I'uUus.  It  is  5  M.  P.  from  Niger  PuUus  to 
Lauri,  and  1 2  ^L  P.  from  Lauri  to  Fletio.  No  mars 
is  known  of  the  place.  [G.  L.] 

LAUBIACUM  or  LAUBEACUM,  a  town  in  the 
north  of  Noricum,  at  the  point  where  the  river  Anisius 
empties  itself  into  the  Danube.  (Amm.  Marc  xxxi. 
10;  lUAwt.  pp.  231,  235, 241, 277;  Gmter,  Incr. 
p.  clxiv.  3;  Not.  /tap.:  in  the  Tijk.  Pent,  its  name  is 
misspelt  Blaboriciacum.)  In  a  doubtful  inscription 
in  Gmter  (p.  484.  3)  it  is  called  a  Boman  coirmy, 
with  the  surname  Augusta:  Laureacum  was  the 
largest  iown  of  Noricum  Bipense,  and  was  connected 
by  high  roads  with  Sirmium  and  Taumnnm  in  Pan- 
nonia.  Acccnliog  to  the  Antonine  Itinenuy,  it  was 
the  head-quarters  of  the  third  legion,  for  which  tlie 
Notitia,  perhaps  more  correctly,  mentions  the  second. 
It  was,  moreover,  one  of  the  chief  stations  of  the 
Danubian  fleet,  and  the  residence  of  its  praefect,  and 
contained  considerable  mannfiuituree  of  arms,  and 
especially  of  shields.  As  the  town  is  not  mentioned 
by  any  earlier  writers,  it  was  probably  built,  or  at 
least  extended,  in  the  reign  of  H.  Aunjius.  It  was 
one  of  tlie  earliest  seats  of  Christianity  in  those  parts, 
a  bishop  of  Lauriacum  being  mentiiHied  ax  early  as 
the  middle  of  the  third  century.  In  the  fifth  centnr? 
the  place  was  still  so  well  fortified  that  the  people 
of  the  surrounding  country  took  refuge  in  it,  and 
protected  themselves  against  the  attacks  of  the  Ale- 
mannians  and  Thuringians;  but  in  the  6th  centniy 
it  was  destroyed  by  the  Avari,  and  although  it  was 
restored  as  a  frontier  fortress,  it  afterwards  fell  into 
decay.  Its  name  is  still  preserved  in  the  modem 
village  of  Lorek,  and  the  celebrated  convent  of  the 
same  name,  around  which  numerous  remains  of  the 
Boman  town  may  be  seen  extending  as  far  as  Ens, 
which  is  about  a  mile  distant.  (Comp.  Muclur, 
Noric.  i.  p.  362,  268, 163,  il  p.  75.)         [L.S.] 

LAURIUM  (Aaiipfioi',  Herod,  vii.  144;  Aaiptoy, 
Thuc.  ii.  55  :  A4}.  AavpiuTiKis;  hence  al  yKavKes 
AavputTiHoi,  Aristqih.  Av.  1106,  silver  coins, 
with  the  Athenian  figure  of  an  owl),  a  range  of 
hills  in  the  south  of  Attica,  celebrated  for  their  silver 
mines.  These  hills  are  not  high,  and  are  covered 
for  the  most  part  with  trees  and  brushwood.  The 
name  is  probably  derived  from  the  shafts  which  were 
sunk  for  obtaining  the  ore,  since  \aSpa  in  Greek  sig- 
nifies a  street  or  huie,  and  Aavpciov  would  therefore 
mean  a  place  formed  of  such  lanes, — i.  e.,  s  mine  of 
shafts,  cut  as  it  were  into  streets,  like  a  catacomb. 
(Wordsworth,  Athens  and  Attica,  p.  209.)  The 
mining    district   extended    a  Uttle  way   north    uf 
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Sesiim  to  Thoricns,  on  the  eastern  eoist  It<  im- 
amt  conditioii  is  thus  described  by  Mr.  Dodwell : — 

*  One  hour  boat  Thorihat  bnngbt  us  to  one  of  the 
tadnt  •liafls  of  the  ^Ter  mines ;  and  a  few  hnn- 
dnd  ;ird9  fiuther  we  came  to  serera)  others,  which 
in  of  asqnare  fbnn,  and  cat  in  the  rock.  We  <^ 
Mrm)  only  one  round  ahafi,  which  was  Urger  tiian 
ihe  otben,  and  of  conaideraUe  depth,  as  we  conjeo- 
tand,  fion  the  time  that  the  stcoea,  which  were 
tliraini  iii,took  to  teach  the  bottom.  Near  this  are 
Ihelbgiidatioaaof  alargenmnd  tower,  and  several 
lenins  of  ancient  walls,  of  regular  ccnstructiDn. 
Tbr  tnos  are  ao  extensire,  that  they  seem  to  indi- 
cate, not  only  the  buildings  attached  to  the  mines, 
bit  tke  ton  of  Lanrium  itself,  which-  waa  probably 
idafly  £>tified,  and  inhabited  principally  by  the 
p«|>lebekn^ng  to  the  mines.'  Seine  mbdem  writers 
Jonit  wbetber  there  was  a  town  of  the  name  of 
Lrarigm ;  bnt  the  f;rammarians  (Snidas  and  Photins) 
who  all  Laniinm  a  place  (jiwot')  in  Attica  appear 
to  hm  neaot  acntething  more  than  a  mountain ;  and 
Mnll  is  probably  correct  in  regarding  the  ruins 
xbich  he  describes  as  those  of  the  town  of  Laurimn. 
Kar  these  mins  Itedwell  obeerred  several  large 
haps  of  sjoria  scattered  abont.  Dr.  Wordsworth,  in 
laaing  ikng  the  shore  from  Soninm  to  Thoricns, 
ohsnto: — "  The  groand  which  we  tread  is  strewed 
with  nisty  heaps  of  scoria  tram  the  silver  ore  which 
o«x  emiched  the  soil.  On  our  left  is  a  hill,  called 
Sari,  to  named  from  these  heaps  of  scoria,  with 
ahieh  it  b  covered.  Here  the  shafts  which  have 
been  nak  for  working  tiie  ore  are  visible."  The 
om  of  this  district  have  been  ascertained  to  contain 
bd  lawdl  as  silver  (Walpok's  Turkes,  p.  426). 
This  confirms  the  emendations  of  a  passage  in  the 
Aristotelian  Oecooomics  proposed  by  BSckh  and 
Vonbaerth,  where,  instead  of  TtipUir  in  nv9oKKris 
'Afifraibt  'ABiinioa  mrtSoiXmrt  rhy  fulXvCSor 
t2v  i*  rar  Tvptttr  wnpnAn/itdrni',  BSckh  sng- 
{nts  AaapUir,  and  Wordsworth  ifyvpiw,  which 
»zht  ratber  to  be  iifrfipftmr,  as  Hr.  Lewis  observes. 

The  name  of  Latuiom  is  preserved  in  the  corrupt 
bn  tiLejnma  at  A  legnmd,  which  is  the  name  of 

•  iMtfthi  of  the  mraastety  of  Menddi, 

Th<  mines  of  Lanrium,  according  to  Xenophon 
(ii  Vtcti}.  iv.  2),  were  worked  in  remote  antiquity; 
ud  then  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  possession  of  a 
luie  mpply  of  silver  was  one  of  the  main  causes  of 
the  early  prosperity  of  Athens.  They  are  alluded  to 
bjAeachyhis  (Pert.  235)  in  the  line — 

•Hif»  nrik  ra  airatt  tart,  0tiiraupbs  x'^"*- 

They  were  the  property  of  the  state,  which  sold  or 
It  far  a  kmg  term  of  years,  to  individuals  or  com- 
I*n<H^  paiticnlar  districts,  partly  in  consideration  of 
tsmntrfiat  paid  down,  partly  of  a  reserved  tent 
<qii>l  to  one  twenty-fborth  of  the  gross  produce. 
Shortly  be&re  the  Persian  wars  there  was  a  large 
lua  m  the  Athenian  treasury,  arising  out  of  the 
Ijuiaa  minea,  from  which  a  distribution  of  ten 
iatlmat  a  head  was  going  to  be  made  among  the 
Atlniin  citizens,  when  Tbemistocles  persuaded 
tixn  to  apply  the  money  to  the  increase  of  their 
fat  (Herod,  vii.  144;  Pint  Them.  4.)  Buckh 
nfpaa  that  the  distribution  of  ten  drachmae  a 
lead,  which  Themistades  persuaded  theAtheniana 
to  bngt,  was  made  annnaUy,  from  which  he  pro- 
'ols  to  calculate  the  total  pttidnce  of  the  mines. 
Sit  it  has  been  jnstly  observed  by  Mr.  Grote,  that 
^  >n  not  anthorised  to  conclude  from  the  passage 
>^  Usodotos  that  all  the  money  received  from  the 
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mines  vras  about  to  be  distributed  ;  nor  moreover  is 
there  any  proof  that  there  was  a  regular  annual  dis- 
tribntiiin.  In  additicm  to  which  the  large  sum  lying 
in  the  treasury  was  probably  derived  from  the  ori- 
ginal purchase  money  paid  down,  and  not  from  the 
reserved  aimual  rent 

Even  in  the  time  of  Xenophon  ( J/em.  iii.  6.  §  1 2) 
the  mines  yielded  mneh  less  than  at  an  early  period ; 
and  in  the  age  of  Philip,  there  wera  knd  complainta 
of  tmsuccesrfiil  speoutetions  in  mining.  La  the 
first  century  of  the  Christian  era  the  mines  were 
exhansted,  and  the  old  scoriae  were  smelted  a  se- 
cond time.  (Strab.  iz.  p.  399.)  In  the  following 
century  Lanrium  is  mentioned  by  Pausanias  (i.  1), 
who  adds  that  it  had  once  been  the  seat  of  the 
Athenian  silver  mines.  (I>odwdl,  Tour  through 
Greeee,  voL i. p.  S37,  esq.;  Wordsworth,  AAmi  emd 
Attiett,  p.  808,  seq. ;  Walpole's  Tarhef,  p.  425,  seq. ; 
T1edler,i2etM  liarch  GrietMnkatd,  voL  i.  p.  36,  seq, ; 
Leake,  Demi  of  Attica,  p.  65 ;  BSckh,  Diuaiation 
on  (Ae  SSver  MImm  of  Lcturtou,  appended  to  the 
Englilh  tianslatica  of  hu  PubSe  Eeonomg  qfAthau; 
Grote's  Greece,  vol  T.  p.  71,  seq.) 

LAITBIUM,  a  village  in  Etruna,  mote  correctly 
written  Loriimu    [Lobivm.] 

LAURON  (Aoipo*:  prob.  Laury,  W.  of  Xuear,  in 
Valencia),  a  town  of  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  neur 
Sucre,  and  not  far  from  the  sea.  Tbongh  apparently 
an  insignificant  pbce,  it  is  invested  with  great  in- 
terest in  history,  both  for  the  siege  it  endured  in  tlio 
Sertorian  War,  and  as  the  scene  of  the  death  of  Cn. 
Fompeins  the  Younger,  after  his  flight  from  the  de  ■ 
feat  of  Hnnda.  (Liv.  zxxiv.  17  ;  Appian,  B.  C.  i. 
109  ;  Phit.  Sert  18,  Pomp.  18 ;  Flor.  iii.  22,  iv.  2, 
compL  Bell.  Bitp.  37  ;  Oros.  v.  23  ;  Ukert,  vol.  ii. 
pt.l.p.404.)  [P.  a] 

LAtjS(Aa«t:  Sth,AS!mi:  near&a&a),a  city 
on  the  W.  coast  of  Lucania,  at  the  month  of  the 
rivet  of  the  same  name,  which  fotmed  the  bonndaiy 
between  Lucania  and  Bmttium.  (Strab.  vi.  pp.  253, 
254.)  It  was  a  Greek  city,  and  a  colony  erf  Sybaris; 
but  the  date  of  its  foundation  is  unknown,  and  we 
have  very  little  information  as  to,  its  history.  He- 
rodotus tells  us  that,  after  the  destruction  of  Sybaris 
in  B.C.  510,  the  inhabitanta  who  survived  the  catas- 
trophe took  refuge  in  Lads  and  Scidrus  (Herod,  vi. 
20);  but  he  does  not  say,  as  has  been  supposed,  that 
these  cities  wera  then  founded  by  the  Sybarites :  it 
is  far  more  probable  that  they  had  been  settled  long 
before,  during  tho  greatness  of  Sybaris,  when  Posi- 
donia  also  was  planted  by  that  city  on  the  coast  of ; 
the  Tyrrhenian  sea.  The  only  other  mention  of 
Latls  in  history  is  on  occasion  of  a  great  defeat  sns- 
tained  there  by  the  allied  forces  of  the  Greek  cities 
in  southern  Italy,  who  had  apparently  tmited  their 
arms  in  order  to  check  the  progress  of  the  Lucanians, 
who  were  at  this  period  rapidly  extending  their 
power  towards  the  south.  The  Greeks  were  defeated 
with  great  slatighter,  and  it  is  probable  that  Laiis 
itself  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  barbarians.  (Strab.  vi. 
p.  253.)  From  this  time  we  bear  no  more  of  the 
city;  and  though  Strabo  speaks  of  it  as  still  in  ex- 
istence in  his  time,  it  seems  to  have  disappeared  be- 
fore the  days  of  Pliny.  The  latter  author,  however 
(as  well  as  Ptolemy),  notices  the  river  Laiis,  whicji 
Pliny  concurs  with  Strabo  in  fixing  as  tho  boundary 
between  Lncania  and  Bmttium.  (Strab.  2.C.;  Plin.  iii. 
5.  s.  10 ;  Ptol.  iii.  1.  §  9  ;  Stcph.  B.  ». ».) 

The  river  Laiis  still  retains  its  andent  name  as, 
the  Tmo,  or  Lamo  t  it  is  a  considerable  stream, 
falling  into  tite  Guff  o/ PoUcattro.  Kear  its  source) 
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about  10  milts  from  the  sea,  is  the  touro  of  Zotno, 
supposed  bj  CInvcrins  to  represent  the  ancient  Laiis ; 
but  the  latter  would  appear,  from  Strabo's  descrip- 
tion, to  have  been  nearer  the  sea.  Romanelli  would 
place  it  at  SccUea,  a  small  town  with  a  good  port, 
about  three  miles  N.  of  the  month  of  the  liver ;  but 
it  is  mora  probable  that  the  ancient  citj  is  to  be 
looked  for  between  this  and  the  river  Lao.  (Claver. 
Ital.  p.  1362  ;  Romanelli,  vol.  i.  p.  383.)  Accord- 
ing to  Strabo  there  was,  near  the  river  and  city,  a 
temple  or  Heroum  of  a  hero  named  Dracon,  close  to 
which  was  the  actual  scene  of  the  great  battle  be- 
tween the  Greeks  and  Lucanians.  (Strab.  2.  c) . 

Strabo  speaks  of  a  gulf  of  LaBs,  bj  which  be  can 
hardlj  mean  anj  other  than  the  extensive  ba;  now 
called  the  Gulf  of  Policattro,  which  may  be  con- 
sidered as  extending  from  the  promontory  of  Pynns 
(Capo  degU  Infretchi)  to  near  CireOa.  There 
exist  coins  of  Latis,  of  ancient  style,  with  the  in- 
scription AAINON  :  they  were  struck  after  the  de- 
struction of  Sybaris,  which  was  probably  the  most 
flourishing  time  in  the  hictoiy  of  Lafia.     [£.  H.  B.] 


coix  OF  i-aCs. 

LAUS  POMPEIA,  sometimes  also  called  simply 
Laus  (Eth.  Laudensis  :  Lodi  Vtcchio),  a  city  of 
Gallia  Transpadana,  situated  16  miles  to  the'  SE. 
of  Milan,  on  the  highroad  from  that  city  to  Pla- 
centia.  (itm.  ArU.  pp.  98,  127.)  According  to 
riiny  it  was  an  ancient  Gaulish  city  founded  by  the 
Boians  soon  after  they  crossed  the  Alps.  (PUn. 
lii.  17.  s.  21.)  It  afterwards  became  a  Boman 
municipal  town,  and  probably  assumed  the  epithet 
of  Pompeia  in  compliment  to  Pompeius  Strabo,  who 
conferi'ed  the  rights  of  Latin  citizens  upon  the  mu- 
nicipalities of  Transpadane  Gaul;  but  we  find  no 
special  mention  of  the  fact  Nor  does  any.  his- 
torical notice  of  Laus  occur  under  the  Roman  £m- 
pirei  though  it  seems  to  have  been  at  that  period  a 
considerable  town,  and  is  termed  in  the  Itineraries 
"Laude  civitas,"  and  by  P.  Diaconus  "Laudensis 
civitas."  (Itin.Ant.  p.  98;  Itm.  Uter.  p.  617; 
P.  Dine.  V.  2.)  In  the  middle  ages  Lodi  became 
an  important  city,  and  an  independent  republic;  but 
was  taken  and  destroyed  in  A.  D.  1112  by  the  Mi- 
lanese, and  in  1198  the  emperor  Frederic  Barba- 
rossa  having  tmdertaken  to  restore  it,  transferred 
the  new  city  to  the  site  of  the  modem  Lodi,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Adda.  The  ancient  site  is  still 
occupied  by  a  large  village  called  Lodi  VeccHio, 
about  5  miles  due  W.  of  the  modem  city.  It 
is  correctly  placed  by  the  Itineraries  16  M.  P. 
from  Mcdiolanum,  and  24  from  Placentia.  (/ttn. 
Ant.  p.  98.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

LAUSO'NIUS  LACUS,  in  the  country  of  the 
Hclvetii.  The  Antonioe  Itiiu  has  a  road  from  Me- 
djoktniim  (Milan)  through  Geneva  to  Argentoratnm 
(Strauburg').  Sixteen  Roman  miles  from  Geneva, 
on  the  road  to  Slratslmrg,  the  Itin.  has  Equestris, 
which  is  Colonia  Equestris  or  Moviodunnm  (Nyon); 
and  the  next  place  is  Lacus  Lansonins,  20  Roman 
miles  from  Equestris.  To  the  next  station,  Urba 
(Orbe),  is  18  Roman  miles.    In  the  Table  the  name 
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id  "  Lacum  Losonne,"  and  the  distances  from  Geneva 
to  Colonia  Equestris  and  Lacum  Losonne  are  respec- 
tively 18  M.  P.,  or  36  together.  The  Lacus  Lauso- 
nius  is  supposed  to  be  Lcauaune,  on  the  Laix  of 
Geneva;  or  rather  a  place  or  district,  as  D'Anville 
calls  it,  named  Vidi.  The  distance  from  Geneva  to 
Ifi/on,  along  the  lake,  is  about  15  English  miles; 
and  from  Ngon  to  Lautatme,  about  22  or  23  miles. 
The  distance  from  Geneva  to  Nt/on  is  nearly  exact; 
but  the  20  miles  from  Equestris  to  the  Lacus  Lan- 
sonins is  not  enough.  If  Vidi,  which  is  vrest  cSLau- 
Sonne,  is  assumed  to  be  the  place,  the  measures  will 
agree  better.  D'Anville  cites  M.  Bochat  as  authori^ 
for  an  inscription,  with  the  name  Lonsonnenses,  hav- 
ing been  dug  up  at  Fticii,  in  1739 ;  and  he  adds  that 
there  are  remains  there.  (Comp>  Ukerf  s  note,  Gal- 
fien,  p.491.)  [G.  L.] 

LAU'TDLAE  or  AD  LAUTDLAS  (oJ  AoA-o- 
Xoi,  Died.),  is  the  name  given  by  Livy  to  the  pass 
between  Tarracina  and  Fundi,  where  the  road  winds 
round  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  between  them  and 
the  sea,  so  as  to  form  a  narrow  pass,  easily  defensible 
agiunst  a  hostile  force.  This  spot  figtu'es  on  two  oc- 
casions in  Roman  history.  In  B.  c.  342  it  was  here 
that  the  mutiny  of  the  Roman  army  under  C.  Uar- 
dus  Rntilus  firit  broke  put;  one  of  the  discontented 
cohorts  having  seized  and  occupied  the  pass  at  Lau- 
tulae,  and  thus  formed  a  nucleus  aronnd  which  the 
rest  of  the  malcontents  quickly  assembled,  until 
they  thought  themselves  strong  enough  to  march 
upon  Rome.  (Liv.  vii.  39.)  At  a  later  period,  ia 
B.  c.  315,  it  was  at  LautnUe  that  a  great  battle 
was  fought  between  the  Romans,  under  the  dictator 
Q.  Fabius,  and  the  Samnites.  Livy  represents  this 
as  a  drawn  battle,  with  no  dsciuve  results ;  but  he 
himself  admits  that  some  annalists  related  it  as  a 
defeat  on  tlie  part  of  the  Romans,  in  which  tlie 
master  of  the  horse,  Q.  Aolius,  was  slain  (ix.  23). 
Diodorus  has  evidently  followed  the  annalists  thus  re- 
ferred ta(xix.72),and  the  incidental  remark  of  Liv^ 
himself  shortly  after,  that  it  caused  great  agitation 
throughout  Campania,  and  led  to  the  revolt  of  the 
neighbouring  Ausonian  cities,  would  seem  to  prove 
that  the  reverse  must  really  have  been  much  more 
serious  than  he  has  chosen  to  represent  it  (Liv.  ix. 
25 ;Niebuhr,ToL  ill.  pp.228 — 231.)  The  locality  ia 
always  designated  by  Livy  as  "  ad  Lantulas:"  it  is 
probable  that  this  was  the  name  of  tlie  pass,  but 
whether  there  was  a  village  or  other  place  called 
Lautulae,  we  are  unable  to  telL  The  name  was 
probably  derived  from  the  existence  of  warm  sprinpa 
upon  the  spot  (Niebuhr,  I.  e.,  note  399.)  It  is 
evidently  the  same  pass  which  was  occupied  by 
Minucius  in  the  Second  Punic  War,  in  order  to 
guard  the  approach  to  Latium  from  Campania 
(Liv.  xxii.  1 5),  thongh  its  name  is  not  tliere  men- 
tioned. The  spot  is  now  called  Pomo  di  Poriella, 
and  is  guarded  by  a  tower  with  a  gate,  forming  the 
barrier  between  the  Boman  and  Neapolitan  terri- 
tories.    (Eustace,  vol.  ii.  p.  309.)     '    |^E.  H.  B.1 

LAXTA.    [Ckutibebia.] 

LAZI  (Aifoi,  Arrian,  Peripl  p.  11 ;  Plin.  vi.  4; 
Aafoi,  Ptol.  T.  10.  §  '5),  one  among  the  many  tribes 
which  composed  the  indigenous  population  which 
clustered  round  the  great  range  of  the  Caucasus. 
This  people,  whose  original  seats  were,  according  to 
Procopins  (B.  G.  iv.  2),  on  the  N.  side  of  the  river 
Phasis,  gave  their  name,  in  later  times,  to  the  country 
which  was  known  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans  as 
Colchis,  but  which  henceforth  was  called  "  Regio 
Lazica."     They  are  frequently  mentioned   in    the 
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BjniAins  writers ;  the  first  time  that  they  appear 

in  iatarf  -mm  A.  d.  456,  during  tha  reign  of  the 

mjenr  Mercian,  who  wsi  socoasfol  against  their 

kiag  Gobaiea.    (Priac  Exe.  de  Leg.  Rom.  p.  71; 

toaf.  Le  Bean,  Ba*  Empire,  vol.  tI  p.  385.)     The 

Luic  war,  the  oonteat  of  Jnatinian  and  Chooroea  on 

tlie  banks  of  the  Phasia,  haa  been  minatelj  described 

by  ctstemporarr  Uatorians.    (Procop.  B.P.  ii.  15, 

17,  28,  »,  30,   B.  O.  IT.  7—16,  AgaUi.  u.  iu.  hr. 

p^  55—139,  141  ;  Menand.  Protect.  Exe.  de  Leg. 

Gatt  pik9«,101,133— U7;  oom^ Gibbon,  c xUi. ; 

Le  Ben,  nL  ix.  pp.  44, 133,309—290,313—353.) 

In  the  Atiaa  (pt.  L  pL  zir.)  to  Dnboia  de  Hont- 

pereax  (r«jfa$»  Antamr  dm  CotKOK,  oranpi  toL  ii. 

ppk  73 — 132)  will  be  foond  a  map  of  the  tiieatre  of 

this  war.    In  a.  D.  520,  or  512  acoording  to  the 

era  of  Theophanes,   the  lazi  were  conTerted   to 

Cfaiistiaaity   (Gibbon,  L  «. ;   Keander,  Oaeh.  der 

CkritA  BeBgion,  toL  iii.  Pl  336),  and,  under  the 

najne  of  Lmaanu,  are  tow  spread  tlutmgh  the  ooontry 

Dear  tlie  SE.  angle  of  the  Kazine  from  Qmvi  to  the 

Bei^hboarfaood  of  TVeieondL  Their  language,  belong- 

ii^  to  the  Indo-Germanic  fiunily,  appears  to  contain 

lemaina  of  the  ancient  Colehian  idiom.  (Coimoe, 

vol.  iL  note  201,  tnua.;  Prichard,  PhgnaA  HisL  of 

Jfimimd,  nL  ir.  f.  263.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

LEA,  an  ishod  in  the  A^aean  aea,  mentioned 
only  by  Fliny  (it.  12.  s.  23)  in  conjunction  with 
Aaeania  snd  Anaphe. 

LEANDIS  (AcorSb),  a  town  in  the  eastern  part 

of  the  stiat^y  of  Cataimia,  in  Armenia  Uinor,  18 

mites  to  the  sooth  of  Cocutns,  in  a  pass  of  Hoont 

TanroB,  od  the  road  to  Anaaarbus.     (PtoL  t.  7. 

§  7.)    TUt  town  is  periiaps  the  same  as  the  I^t- 

raada  of  the  Antanina  Itineraiy  (p.  211)  and  of 

ISeroclei  (p.  675),  which  must  not  be  conlbanded 

with  the  Laranda  of  Lycaotua  or  Isanria.     [L.  S.] 

LEANI'TAE.     [Lcakites  Suids.] 

LEAKITES  SINUS  (Atorinti  iciXns),  a  bay  on 

the  western  side  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  so  named  from 

the  Arab  tribe  Leabitab  (Arafiroi,  Ptol.  vi.  7. 

f  18).    They  are  placed  north  of  Oerrah,  between 

tlie  Themi  and  the  AbncaeL     Pliny  states  that  the 

osnie  was  Tariotisly  written:  "  Sinus  intimus,  in  quo 

Ijwinitae  qui  noroen  ei  deders;  regie  eomm  Agra,  et 

in  sna  ffj^tna,  vel,  at  alii  Aaelana  ;-nam  et  ipsum 

■mom  nostri  Aelaniticnm  scripeere,  alii  Aeleniticnm, 

Artemidonis  Alaniticom,  Juba  Laeniticnm"  (ri.28). 

A^ta,  which  Pliny  repreMnte  as  the  capital,  is  doabt- 

IcM  the  "  Adari  ci vitas"  ("ASc^ou  t6\u)  of  Ptolemy, 

in  the  coantry  of  the  Leanitae.    Mr.  Forster  regards 

the  name  as  an  abbreriated  form  of  "  Sinus  Eliau- 

laottea"  or  Bay  of  Kkatdai,  in  which  he  discorers 

an  idioaiatic  modification  of  the  name  Hanlanites, 

the   Arabic   form  for   Havileans,  —  identical  with 

the  Bern  Kiakd, — the  inhabitants  of  the  Aril  or 

Harilah  of  Scriptnre  [Havilah].    {Gtograply  of 

Arabia,  ToL  L  (qx  48,  52, 53,  vol.  iL  p.  315.)    The 

gulf  apfianutly  extended  from  the  Itamns  Portns 

{Kedema)  <m  the  north,  to  the  Chersooesi  extrema 

(Rat-tt-Chir)  on  the  sonth.  [6.  W.] 

LEBADB.    [SiFn.0%] 

LEBADEIA  (A««ii>«a,  Herod.,  Strab.,  et  alii; 

AiCstla,  Plot.  lyc  38:  Eth.  A«<a8<£t;  Lieadhia), 

a  town  near  the  western  frontier  of  Boeotia,  described 

by  Sliabe  fix  pi  414)  as  lying  between  Mt.  Helicon 

sad  Cbaermeia.     It  waa  situated  at  the  foot  of  a 

pndpitoos  height,  which  is  an  abrupt  northerly 

termiaation  of  Mt.  Helicon.     Paoaanias  relates  (ix. 

39.  $  1)  that  this  height  was  originally  occnpied 

by  the  Honerie  city  of  Mideia  (M(9<ia,  Tl.  iL  507), 
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from  whence  the  inhabitants,  under  the  conduct  of 
Lebadns,  an  Athenian,  migrated  into  the  plain,  and 
founded  there  the  city  named  after  him.  Un  the 
other  hand,  Strabo  maintains  (ix.  p.  413)  that  the 
Homerio  cities  Ame  and  Mideia  were  both  swallowed 
up  by  the  lake  Copais.  Lebadeia  was  originally  an 
insignificant  place,  but  it  rose  into  .importance  in 
oonseqnenoa  of  its  possessing  the  oelebrated  oracle 
of  Trophonins.  The  oracle  was  consulted  both  by 
Croesus  (Herod.  L  46)  and  by  Mardonins  (Herod. 
Till.  134),  and  it  continued  to  be  oonsnlted  even  in 
the  time  of  Plutarch,  when  all  the  other  oracles  in 
Boeotia  had  become  dumb.  (Pint  de  Def.  One.  5.) 
Pansanias  himself  consulted  Uie  oracle,  and  he 
speaks  of  the  town  in  terms  iriiich  show  that  it 
waa  in  bis  time  the  most  flourishing  place  in  Boeotia. 
But  notwithstanding  the  sanctity  of  the  Oracle,  Le- 
badeia did  not  always  escape  the  ravages  of  war. 
It  was  taken  and  plundered  both  by  Lysander  and 
by  Arehelans,  the  gen«ai  of  Mithridates.  (Pint 
XjU.  28,  A*j{.  16.)  In  the  war  against  Perseus,  it 
esponsed  the  side  of  the  Bomaiu,  while  Thebes, 
Haliartns,  and  Coroneia  declared  in  favour  of  the 
Macedonian  king.  (Polyb.  xxvii.  1.)  It  continues 
to  exist  under  the  slightly  altered  name  of  LivadMa, 
and  during  the  Turkish  supremacy  it  gave  its  name 
to  the  whole  prarince.  It  is  still  a  considerable 
town,  though  it  suffered  greatly  in  the  war  of  inde- 
pendence against  the  Turks. 

The  modem  town  is  sitoated  on  two  opposite  hills, 
rising  on  each  bank  of  a  small  stream,  called  Her- 
cyna  by  Pansanias,  but  the  greater  part  of  the 
houses  are  on  the  western  tiofe,  on  the  summit  of 
which  is  a  rained  castle.  Pansanias  says  that  the 
Hercynaroee  in  a  cavern,  from  two  fbnntains,  dose 
to  one  another,  one  called  the  fountain  of  Oblivion 
and  the  other  the  fountain  of  Memory,  of  which  the 
persons  who  were  going  to  consult  the  oracle  were 
obUged  to  drink.  The  Hercyna  is  in  reality  a  con- 
tinnation  of  an  occasional  torrent  from  Mount  Heli- 
con ;  bat  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  town,  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  castle-hill,  there  are  some 
cojions  sources,  which  were  evidently  the  reputed 
fountains  of  the  Hercyna.  They  issue  from  either 
side  of  the  Hercyna,  those  on  the  right  bank  being 
the  most  copioas,  flawing  from  under  the  neks  in 
many  hvge  streams,  and  forming  the  main  body  of  the 
river;  and  those  on  the  left  bank  being  insignificant, 
and  flowing,  in  the  time  of  Dodwell,  through  ten 
small  spouts,  of  which  there  are  still  remuns.  The 
fountains  on  the  right  bank  are  worm,  and  are  called 
ChiHd  (4  XiXid),  and  sometimes  ri  7^1;^  vcpii, 
or  the  water  unfit  for  drinking;  while  Uie  fountains 
on  the  left  bank  are  cokl  and  clear,  and  are  named 
Krya  (i\  xpia,  L  e.  ^  xpia  Ppivts,  the  cold  source, 
in  opposition  to  the  warm,  Chiiid).  Neither  of  these 
two  sets  of  fountains  rise  out  of  a  cave,  and  so  far 
do  not  correspond  to  the  description  of  Pansanias ; 
bat  then  is  a  cavern  close  to  each;  and  m  the 
course  of  ages,  since  the  destruction  of  the  sacred 
buildings  df  Trophonins,  the  caverns  may  easily 
have  been  choked  up,  and  the  springs  have  emerged . 
in  difierent  spots.  The  question,  however,  arises, 
which  of  the  caverns  contained  the  reputed  sources 
of  the  Hercyna  ?  The  answer  to  this  must  depend 
upon  tlie  position  we  assign  to  the  sacred  grove  of 
Trophonins,  in  which  the  source  of  the  Hercyna  was 
situated.  Leake  places  the  sacred  grove  on  the 
right  or  enstem  bank ;  but  Ulricbs  on  the  left,  or 
western  bank.  The  latter  appears  more  probable, 
on  acconnt  of  the  passage  in  Pansanias,  iitlpyfi  Si 
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in'  oir^i  (i.  e.  rrjs  ■riXtas)  rh  S\iros  rot  Tpo^- 
vlm,  where  there  is  little  doubt  that  Toro/uii,  or 
some  eqairalent  term,  miist  be  applied  as  the 
nominatiTe  of  titiprfti.  The  ancient  dty  wodJd,  in 
that  case,  hare  stood  on  the  right  or  eastern  bank 
of  the  rirer,  which  also  appeara  probable  from  tlie 
munerons  fragments  of  antiqaity  still  scattered  over 
the  eminenoe  on  this  side  of  the  river;  and  the  grove 
of  Trophonios  woold  have  been  on  the  western  side 
of  the  stream,  on  which  the  greater  part  of  the 
modem  town  stands. 

-The  most  remarkable  object  in  the  grove  of  Tro- 
phonins  was  the  temple  of  the  hero,  containing  his 
statoe  by  Praxiteles,  resembling  a  statue  of  Asclepins ; 
a  temple  of  Demeter,  sumamed  Enrope;  a  statue  of 
Zens  Hyetins  (Plnvios)  in  the  open  air;  and  higher 
up,  upon  the  mountain,  the  oracle  (t^  fuurcuw). 
Still  higher  np  was  the  hunting  place  of  Persephone ; 
a  large  nnfiniahed  temple  o!  Zens  Basilens,  a  temple 
of  Apollo,  and  another  temple,  containing  statnea  of 
Gronns,  Zens,  and  Hera.  Pausanias  likewise  men- 
tions a  chapel  of  the  Good  Daemon  and  of  Good 
Fortune,  where  those  who  were  gmng  to  consult  the 
oracle  firet  passed  a  certain  number  of  days. 

In  the  Turkish  mosque,  now  converted  into  a 
eborch  of  the  Panagia,  on  the  western  side  of  the 
river,  three  inscriptions  have  been  found,  one  of 
which  contains  a  dedication  to  Trophonins,  and  the 
other  a  catalogue  of  dedications  in  the  temple  of 
Trophonios.  (See  BSckh,  ftuer.  1571,  1S88.) 
Hence  it  has  been  inferred  that  the  temple  c^ 
Trophonins  oocapied  this  site.  Near  the  fbontain 
of  Ktya,  there  is  a  square  chamber,  with  seats  cut 
out  of  the  rock,  which  may  perhaps  be  tbe  chapel 
of  the  Good  Daemon  and  Good  Fortune.  Near  this 
chamber  is  a  cavern,  which  is  usually  regarded  as 
the  entrance  to  the  oracle.  It  is  25  feet  in  depth, 
and  terminates  in  a  hollow  611ed  with  water.  But 
this  could  not  have  been  the  oracle,  since  the  latter, 
according  to  the  testimony  both  of  Pausanias  and 
Philostretns,  was  not  situated  in  tbe  valley  upon 
the  Hercyna,  but  higher  np  upon  the  mountain. 
(Pans.  ix.  39.  §  4j  Philostr.  Fit  ApolL  viil.  19.) 
Mure  justly  expresses  his  surprise  that  Leake,  after 
quoting  the  description  of  Pausanias,  who  says  that 
tile  oracle  was  m  toG  tpovs,  should  suppose  that 
it  was  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  hill.  A  person  who 
consulted  the  oracle  descended  a  well  constructed  of 
masonry,  IS  fset  in  depth,  at  the  bottom  of  which 
was  a  small  opening  on  the  side  of  the  wall.  Upon 
reaching  the  bottom  he  lay  upon  his  back  and  in- 
troduced his  legs  into  the  hole,  when  upon  a  sudden 
tbe  rest  of  his  body  was  rapidly  carried  forward 
into  the  sanctuary.  The  sito  of  the  oracle  has  not 
yet  been  discovered,  and  is  not  likely  to  be,  without 
an  extensive  excavation.  An  account  of  the  rites 
observed  in  consulting  the  oracle  is  given  in  the 
J)iet.  qf  Antiq.  p.  841,  2nd  ed.  (Dodwell,  Tour 
through  Greeea,  vol.  i.  p.  216,  seq. ;  Leake,  Nortkem 
Oreeoe,  ToL ii.  p.  118,  seq.;  Hnra,  Tour  in  Greece, 
vol.  i.  p.  238,  seq.;  Ulrichs,  Jiswen  m  Grieehm- 
land,  p.  164,  seq.) 

LEBAEA  (AcSeJi),)  an  andent  city  in  XTpper. 
Macedonia,  and  the  residence  of  tbe  early  Macedonian 
kings,  mentioned  only  by  Herodotus  (viiL  137). 

LEBKCn.    [Laici.] 

LEBEDO'NIIA,  a  town  upon  the  coast  of  His- 
fania  Tarraconensis,  situated  upon  the  mountain 
Bellas,  at  no  great  distance  from  Tarraco.  It  is 
nentioned  only  by  Avienns  (Or.  Sfarit  509),  in 
.fbose  time,  however,  it  had  ceased  to  exist 
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LE'BEDOS  (A^SfSoi:  Eth.  AtSHios),  an  an- 
cient <uty  on  the  western  cosst  of  Asia  Minor,  90 
stadia  to  the  east  of  Cape  Myonnesus,  and  120  to 
the  north-west  of  Colophon.  (Strsb.  xiv.  p.  643.) 
Tbe  place  was  originally  inhabited  by  Carians,  until, 
(HI  the  immigration  of  the  loniaos  into  Asa,  it  was 
taken  possessian  of  by  them  under  the  guidance  nf 
Andraemon,  a  son  of  Codrus.  (Pans.  vii.  3.  §  2.) 
Strabo  (xiv.  p.  633),  however,  in  speaking  of  the 
foundation  of  the  Ionian  cities,  states  that  it  was 
colonised  by  Andropompus  and  his  followers,  having 
previously  borne  tbe  name  of  Artis :  the  tomb  of 
Andraemon,  moreover,  was  shown  in  the  neighboor- 
bood  of  Cobphon,  on  tbe  road  crossing  the  river 
Hales.  (Pans.  I.  c.)  For  a  long  time  Lebcd^s 
continued  to  be  a  city  fiourishing  by  its  commefce, 
tbe  fertility  of  its  territory,  and  the  excellent  hot 
mineral  springs  in  its  neighbourhood,  which  still 
exist.  (Hecat.J'r(i$>ii.219;  Herod,  i.  142;  Thncyd. 
viiL  19.)  It  was  afierwards  nearly  destroyed  by 
Lysimachus,  who  transplanted  its  population  to 
Ephesus  (Pans.  2,  c.  I  9.  §  8);  after  which  time 
Lebedos  appears  to  have  fallen  more  and  more  into 
decay,  so  that  in  tbe  days  of  Horace  it  was  more  de- 
serted than  QaUi  or  Fidenae.  (fjntt  i.  1 1.  7.)  It 
is  mentioned,  however,  os  late  as  the  7tb  century  of 
the  Christian  era  (Aelian,  F.  H.  viii.  5;  PtoL  v. 
2.  §  7;  Mela,  i.  17;  Plia.  B.  N.  v.  81;  Hieroclet, 
p.  660);  and  the  Bomans,  in  order  to  raise  the  phce 
in  some  measure,  established  there  the  company  of 
actors  (t«x>''tcu  «e/il  rhu  Afoiwray)  who  had 
formerly  dwelt  in  Teos,  whence  during  a  dvU 
commotion  they  withdrew  to  Ephesoa.  Attains 
afterwards  transplanted  them  to  Myannesus ;  and 
the  Bomans,  at  tbe  reqnesit  of  the  Teians,  trans- 
ferred them  to  Lebedos,  where  they  were  veiy 
welcome,  as  tbe  place  was  very  thinly  inhabited. 
At  Lebedos  the  acttai  of  all  Ionia  as  far  aa  the  ' 
Hellespont  had  ever  after  an  annual  meeting,  at 
which  games  were  celebnted  in  honour  of  Di- 
onysus. (Strab.  xiv.  p.  643.)  Tlic  site  of  Lebedos 
i:i  marked  by  some  ruins,  now  called  Ecclesia  or 
Xingi,  and  consisting  of  masses  of  naked  stone  and 
bricks,  with  cement  There  also  exists  the  base- 
ment and  an  entire  floor  of  a  small  temple;  and 
nearer  the  sea  there  are  traeee  of  ancient  walU,  and 
a  few  fragments  of  Doric  columns.  (Chandler's 
Asia  Minor,  p.  125.)  [L.  &] 

LEBEN  (AiSrir,  Strab.  x.  p.  478)  or  LEBENA 
(ArturajPtoLiii.  17.  §  4;  Sladiatm.;  Plin.  iv.  12; 
AfC^i^,  Pans.  ii.  26.  §  7;  Ledena,  Pevt  Tab.), 
a  maritime  town  of  Crete,  which  was  a  harbour  of 
Gortyna,  about  70  stadia  inland.  (Strab.  L  c)  It 
possessed  a  temple  of  ABCle]xu8,  of  great  celebrity 
^Philostmt.  Fit  ApoUon.  ix.  11),  and  is  represented 
by  llie  modem  hamlet  of  teda.  (U6ck,  Krtta,  vol 
i.  pp.  8.  394. 399.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

LEBINTHUS  (A<$iv«oO,  a  small  ishu>d  in  tbe 
Aegaean  sea,  one  of  the  Sporades,  MR  of  Agmrgus, 
between  which  and  Lebintbus  lies  tlie  stilt  smaller 
island  Cinaras.  (Strab.  x.  p.  487;  Stepb.  B. «.  v. 
liptrim;  Plin.  iv.  12.  s.  23;  Meh^  ii.  7.  §  II ;  Ov. 
Met.  viii.  222,  Ar.  i4in.  ii.  81 ;  Rose,  Reiten  a^fim 
Griech.  Inttln,  vol.  ii.  p.  56.) 

LEBONAH,  a  town  of  Palestine,  north  of  Sbilob, 
identified  by  Maundrell  with  Leban,  a  village  4  houm 
S.  of  Niylut.  (Judg.  xxi.  19;  Winer, Biblitck.  Beal- 
wSrterbach,  s.  r.) 

LEBUNI.     [LtlstTANiA.] 

LECHAEUM.     [Cobikthds,  p.  682.] 

LECTOCE,  AD,  in  Gallia  Narboneiuis,  is  placal 
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Vy  ibe  Jenualem  Itin.  after  Aransio  {Orange),  and 
xiiL  HJP.  from  it.  D'Aaville  mjs  tbat  the  dutance 
is  too  gremt,  for  it  seems  tliat  tlie  place  is  at  the 
passaj^  of  the  small  river  La.  [G.  L.] 

LECTUM  (ri  Atierii),  a  promontory  in  the 
aoath-irest  of  Troas,  opposite  the  island  of  Lesbos. 
It  fisms  the  sooth-weetem  termination  of  Honnt 
Ida.  (Horn.  H  siv.  294;  Herod,  iz.  114;  Thoeyd. 
TiiL  101 ;  Ptd.  T.».  §  4;  P1UI.T.3S;  Lir.  xxxrii. 
37.)  In  the  time  oif  Strabo  (ziii.  p.  605,  cranpi 
p.  583)  there  was  shown  on  Cape  Lectnm  an  altar, 
said  to  hare  been  erected  by  Agamemnon  to  the 
twrire  great  gods ;  bat  this  rery  number  is  a  proof 
of  the  late  origin  of  the  altar.  Under  the  Byzan- 
tine emperois,  Lectnm  was  the  northernmost  point 
of  the  proriiMe  of  Asia.  (Hierocl.  p.  659.)  Atbe- 
mens  (iiL  p.  88)  states  that  the  porpte  shell-fish, 
£iDnd  near  Lectnm  as  well  as  near  Sigenm,  was  of 
a  lai^  size.  The  modem  name  of  Le^nm  is  Baba, 
or  Santa  Maria.  [L.  S.] 

LE'CTTHDS  (A4<rv9ai),  a  town  in  the  peninsnla 
of  Sthonia  in  Chalcidiee,  not  far  from  Torone,  with 
a  tenf^  to  Athena.  The  town  was  attacked  by 
Brasidas,  who  took  it  by  storm,  and  eonaeerated  the 
entiic  cape  to  the  goddess.  ETerything  was  de- 
molisfaed  except  the  temple  and  the  buildings  con- 
nected with  it  (Thnc  it.  115,  1 1 6.)  [E.  a  J.] 
LEDESA'TA  or  LAEDERATA  (Ktttpira  and 
Atrtfcerjy,  a  fortified  place  in  Upper  Moesia,  <m  the 
high  road  from  Yiminscinm  to  Daeia,  on  the  riTer 
Morgns.  It  was  a  station  for  a  detachment  of  horse 
arehets.  (Procop.  da  Aed.  iv.  6 ;  Tab.  Pent;  Notit. 
Imp.,  where  it  is  called  Laedenata.)  Boins  of 
sneieiit  fiartifications,  commonly  identified  with  tlie 
lite  of  Lederata,  are  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Soma.  [L.&] 

LEDOX  (Aetiir:  EA.  h*tirrios),  a  town  of 
Phods,  north  of  Tithoiea,  the  birthplace  of  Philo- 
mdiis,  the  coaimander  of  the  Phocians  in  the  Sacred 
War.  In  the  time  of  Pansanias  it  was  abandoned  by 
the  mhabitants,  who  settled  npon  the  Cephissus,  at 
the  distance  cf  40  stadia  from  the  town,  but  the 
rains  of  the  latter  were  seen  by  Pausanias.  Leake 
topposes  tliat  the  rains  at  Paled  Fiva  are  those  of 
Lcdon.  (Pans.  x.  2.  §  2,  z.  3.  §'2,  z;  33.  §  1 ; 
Leake,  Northern  Grace,  toI.  iL  p.  89.) 

LEDBON  (AiiSpov),  a  place  in  Cyprus,  near  Len- 

taa*,  which  the  ecclesiastical  writers  mention  as  a 

btdiops  see.  (Sozomen, B.'E.y.XO;  Niceph. Callist. 

v&.  42 ;  Engel,  Kyproe,  vol  i.  p.  1 52.)     [E.  B.  J.] 

LEDUS,  or  LEDUM,  as  Mela  (ii.  5)  names  it,  a 

raiaU  river  of  Gallia  Narbonenisis.     Festns  Arienns 

(Or.  MariL  590)  names  it  Ledus.     Mela  speaks  of 

the  "Stagna  Volcarom,  Ledum  flnmen,  castellum 

j.  Laten.*    Tha  Ledus  is  the  Lez,  which  passes  by 

i         Sextantio^  to  the  east  of  ifontpelUer,  and  flows  into 

?  the  ^lang  de  Jfaguehne  or  Perob  below  Latera, 

mm'  LaUs  at  Latte.     Pliny  (iz.  8)  gives  the  name 

tt  Stagnom  Latera  to  this  KUmg,  and  he  speaks  of 

(  it  as  aboooding  in  mallets,  and  describes  the  way  of 

■  taUog  them.     The  mullet  is  still  abundant  there. 

I  PUnj  places  the  Sternum  Latera  in  the  territory  of 

1  Nemansua  (Jitmee),  which  is  at  some  distance.  But 

the  Etang  and  the  Castellnm  Latera  may  be  among 

the  many  small  places  (Plin.  iiL  4)  which  were 

node   dependant    on   Nemausns   (Nemausiensibns 

•ttribirta).  [G.  L.] 

LeStATIT.    [LxrarrASi.] 

LEGAE  (A^yw.  Strab.xi.  p.  503 ;  Krrttt,  Plat. 

Ptmp.  35),  s  people  on  the  shores  of  the  Caspian, 

Htsated  between  Albania  luid  the  Amazones,  and 
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belonging  to  the  Scythian  stock.  (Thocphanes,  ap. 
Strab.  I.  e.)  The  name  sorvires,  it  has  been  con- 
jectured, in  the  modem  Letgki,  the  inhalutants  of 
the  E.  region  of  Caucasus.  (Comp.  Potocki,  Voyage 
da>uIeiStepaaAstraJcluin,Tali.  ^.239.)  [KB.J.] 

LEGEOIA,  in  Gallia,  is  placed  by  the  Table  on 
a  road  from  Condate  (Aomu)  to  Coriallum,  perhaps 
Oiertourg.  It  is  49  Gallic  leagues  from  Condate 
to  Legadu,  and  19  from  Legedia  to  Cosedis.  None 
of  the  geographers  agree  about  the  position  of  Le- 
gedia. Walckenaer  places  it  at  ViUebaudon,  near 
Liztau,  in  support  of  which  there  is  some  sunilarity 
of  name.  [G.  L.] 

LEGEOLTUH,  s  town  in  Britain,  mentioned  in 
the  Itinerary.  At  CatUeford,  in  Yorkshire,  the  road 
fma  Istuinm  (^Al^orougK)  crosses  the  river  Aire; 
and  in  this  neighbouriiood  c(Hns  and  other  antiquities 
have  been  dug  up.  A  camp,  however,  has  yet  to 
be  discovered.  Cattleford  is  generally  identified 
with  Legeolium. 

Lagecitmi  is  the  first  station  from  York  on  the 
way  to  London,  21  miles  from  the  former  town,  and 
16  from  Dannm  (  —  Doneaeler').  This  is  from  the 
8th  Itinerary. 

In  the  5th  Legeolium  is  ezactly  in  the  same  po- 
sitioa    This  identifies  the  two.  [RG.  L.] 

LB'GIO  (Aeyt^y),  a  town  of  Palestine  mentioned 
by  Eusebius  and  S.  Jerome.  Its  importance  Ls 
intimated  by  the  fact  that  it  is  assumed  by  them  as 
s  centre  from  which  to  measure  the  distance  of 
other  places.  Thus  they  phice  ic  1 5  M.  P.  west  of 
Nazareth,  three  or  four  from  Taanach  (Ononuut. 
t.  w.  Xaeareth,  Thaanach,  Thaaatich  Camona, 
Aphraim.')  Brhmd  (_Pahe$i.  t.  v.  p.  873)  correctly 
identifies  it  with  tlie  modem  village  Legune  or 
d-Lgjun,  "  on  the  western  border  of  the  great  plain 
of  Esdraelon," — which  Eusebins  and  S.  Jerome 
designate,  from  this  town,  fiiya  rtSloti  Aryiuvot 
(Ottoniatt  t.  V.  VaSaBiiv),  —  "  where  it  already  be- 
gins to  rise  gently  towards  the  low  range  of  woodnl 
hills  which  coimect  Camiel  and  the  mountains  of 
Samaria."  Its  identity  with  the  Megiddo  of  Scrip- 
ture is  snccessfally  argued  by  Dr.  Robinson  (Bib. 
Ret.  vol  iii.  pp.  177 — 180.)  Megiddo  is  constantly 
joined  with  Taauoch,  and  Lejjin  is  the  requisite 
distance  from  the  riUage  of  Ta'anniUc,  which  is 
directly  south  of  it  Both  were  occupied  by  Ca- 
naanitish  sheikhs  (Joeh.  xii.  31),  both  assigned  to 
the  half-tribe  of  Manasseh,  though  lying  within  the 
borders  of  Isaachar  or  Asher  (xvil  11;  1  Chron. 
vii.  29);  both  remained  long  unsubdued  (Judges,  i. 
27).  In  the  battle  between  Barak  and  Si&cra  "  they 
fought  in  Taanach  by  the  Waters  of  Megiddo,"— which 
waters  issue  from  a  copious  fountain,  the  stream 
fh>ra  which  turns  several  mills,  and  is  an  important 
tributary  to  the  Kishon  (Maundrell,  Journey,  Miircli 
22,  p.  57.)  This  is  probably  the  place  meutioned  by 
Shaw  as  the  Bat-el-Kishm,  or  the  head  of  the 
Kishon,  under  the  south-east  brow  of  Mount  Carmel. 
Three  or  four  of  its  sources,  he  says,  lie  within  less 
than  a  furlong  of  each  other,  and  discharge  water 
enough  to  form  a  river  half  as  big  as  the  Isis. 
(Travela,  p.  274,  4to.  ed.)  It  was  visited  and  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Wolcott  in  1842.  He  found  it  to  be 
an  hour  and  40  minutes  from  Ta'annik  (Bibliotheca 
Sacra,  1843,  pp.  76 — 78.)  The  great  caravan  road 
between  Egypt  and  Damascus  passes  through  Lejjun; 
and  traces  of  an  old  Roman  road  are  to  be  seen  to 
the  south  of  the  village.  [G.  W.] 

LEGIO  VIL  GE'MIKA  (/(m.  Ant.  p.  395 ; 
Atylm  (  Vtfiuanitii,  Ptol.  ii.  6.  §  30 :  I^etm),  \ 
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Konutn  cit;  of  Astnria,  in  Hispanis  Tarraconensis, 
admirably  situated  at  the  confluence  of  two  tribu- 
taries of  the  Etla,  at  the  foot  of  the  Aetnrian  monn- 
tains,  commanding  and  protecting  the  plain  of  Leoit. 
As  its  name  implies,  it  grew  out  of  the  station  of 
the  new  7th  legion,  which  was  nised  by  the  emperor 
Galba  in  Hispania.  (Dion  Cass.  W.  S4 ;  Tao.  Bitt 
ii.  II,  iii.  25;  Soet.  Golia,  10.)  Tacitus  calls  the 
legion  Galbiaha,  to  distinguish  it  firom  the  old 
Leoio  VII.  Claudia,  bat  tbb  appellatiao  is  not 
fonnd  on  any  gatumt  inscriptions.  It  appears  to 
have  received  the  appellation  «f  GmniiA  (respecting 
the  use  of  which,  and  GBUEU.A,  see  Caesar  B.  C. 
iii.  3)  on  account  of  its  amalgamation  by  Vespasian 
with  one  of  the  German  legions,  not  improbably  the 
Leoio  I.  GEKHAincA.  Its  fall  name  was  VII. 
Gehina  Felix.  After  serving  in  Pannonia,  and 
in  the  civil  wars,  it  was  settled  by  Vespasian  in 
tiispania  Tarraconensis,  to  supply  the  place  of  the 
VI.  Victriz  and  X.  Gemina,  two  of  the  three  legions 
ordmarily  stationed  in  the  province,  but  which  bad 
lieen  withdrawn  to  Germany.  (Tac.  Bitt.  ii.  11,  67, 
86,  iii.  7,  10,  21—25,  iv.  39  ;  Inter,  ap.  Grater, 
p.  245,  no.  2.)  That  its  regular  winter  quarters, 
under  later  emperors,  were  at  Le(m,  we  leam  from 
the  Itinerary,  Ptolemy,  and  the  Notitia  Imperii, 
IIS  Well  as  from  a  few  inscriptions  (Mnratori,  p.  2037, 
no.  8,  A.D.  130;  p.  335,  nos.  3,  3,  A.D.  163; 
p.  336,  no. 3,  A.D.  167;  Grnter,  p.  260,  no.  1, 
A.  o.  216)  ;  but  there  are  numerous  inscriptions  to 
prove  that  a  strong  detachment  of  it  was  stationed 
at  Tarract,  the  chief  city  of  the  province.  (The 
following  are  a  selection,  in  order  of  time  : — Otelli, 
no.  3496,  A.D.  182;  no.  4815  ;  Gmter,  p.  365, 
iio.  7.)  In  the  inscriptions  the  legion  has  the  snr- 
names  of  P.  F.  AsrosmnAHA,  P.  F.  Alexan- 
drjaha,  and  P.  F.  Severiama  Alexahoriaxa  ; 
and  its  name  occurs  in  a  Greek  inscription  as  AET. 
Z.  AlAi/iri  (C  /.  vol.  iii.  no.  40S3),  while  another 
mentions  a  xi^opx™'  ir'lffxto'lifKfyt&yus  i€S6/irii. 
(C.  I.  vol.  i.  no.  1126.)  There  is  an  inscription  in 
which  is  fonnd  a  "Tribtmus  Hilitnm  Leo.  VII.  Gb- 
MiNAE  Feucis  nc  Gebmakia,"  from  a  comparison 
of  which  with  two  inscriptions  foond  in  Germany 
(Lehne,  Schri/len,  vol.  i  nos.  11,  62 ;  Borghesi, 
tulle  iter.  Bom.  del  Reno,  p.  26),  it  has  beoi  in- 
ferred that  the  legion  was  employed  on  an  expe- 
dition into  Germany  under  Alexander  Severus,  and 
that  this  circumstance  gave  rise  to  the  erroneous 
desifniation  of  rep^aviK^  in  the  text  of  Ptolemy. 
(BScking,  N.  D.  pi.  ii.  pp.  1026,  seq. ;  Marquardt's 
Becker,  Rom.  Alterthum.  vol.  iii.  pt  2,  p.  354; 
Grotefend,  in  Paal/s  Sealencr/Uopadie,  t.  v. 
Legio.) 

The  station  of  this  legion  in  Astnria  grew  into 
an  important  city,  which  resisted  the  attacks  of  the 
Goths  till  A.  D.  586,  when  it  was  taken  by  Leovi- 
gildo ;  and  it  was  one  of  the  few  citiee  which  the 
Goths  allowed  to  retain  their  fortifications.  Daring 
the  struggle  with  the  Arab  invaders,  the  same  for- 
tress, which  the  Bomans  had  built  to  protect  the 
plain  from  the  incursions  of  the  mountaineers,  be- 
came the  advanced  post  which  covered  the  moimtain, 
as  the  last  refuge  of  Spanish  independence.  After 
yielding  to  the  first  assault  of  the  Moon,  it  was 
soon  recovered,  and  was  restored  by  Ordofio  I.  in 
850.  It  was  again  taken  by  Al-Mansur  in  996, 
after  a  year's  siege;  but  was  recovered  after  Al- 
Mansnr's  defeat  at  Calatanazor,  about  A.  D.  1000  ; 
repeopled  by  Alonso  V.,  and  enlarged  by  Alonso  XI., 
under  whose  successor,  Don  Pedro,  it  ceased  to  be 
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tlie  cajMtal  of  the  kingdom  of  Leat,  by  the  removal 
of  the  court  to  Seville.  The  greater  portion  of  the 
Boman  walls  may  still  be  traced.  (Ford,  Bemdbook 
o/fjxwi,  p.318.)  [P.  a] 

LEHI,  or  more  fully  RAMATRLEHt,  a  place  in 
the  sooth  of  Palestine,  the  name  of  which  is  derived 
ftaok  one  of  Samson's  exploits.  {Judg.  xv.  9, 14, 17; 
oomp.  Joseph.  Ant.  v.  8.  §  8 ;  Winer,  BibUtek.  Beat- 
vMerbuch,  «.  v.") 

LEIHCKNE  (A«|u(rD).  the  later  name  of  the 
Homeric  Elohe  ('HAtfni),  according  to  Strabo, 
was  a  town  of  Perrhaebia  in  Thessaly,  and  was 
situated  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Olympus,  not  far  firan 
the  Titareaius  or  Eurotas.  The  Greeks  of  Elaitdma 
report  that  there  are  some  remains  of  this  city  at 
Stht.  (Horn.  n.  ii.  739;  Sttab.  ix.  p.  440;  Stcpb. 
B.  «.  e.  'HXiin);  Leake,  NorAern  Greece,  vd.  iii. 
p.  345.) 

LEINUH  (A^Tiw),  a  town  of  Samara  Enropaes, 
which  Ptolemy  (UL  5.  §  29)  places  on  an  aSacnt 
of  the  Bocysthenes,  but  whether  on  the  Beretimt,  cr 
some  other,  is  uncertain.  Llaxoc  (^Atiayor,  PtoL 
iii.  5.  §  12),  on  the  Palus  Maeotia,  appears  to  be  tha 
same  place  repeated  by  an  ovenight  (Schafaiik, 
Sfcw.jltt.  vol.i.  p.512.)  [E.B.J.] 

LEIPSYDBIUM.  [Attica,  ^  826,  b.] 

LELAMNOmUS  SINUS,  in  Britain,  menliooed 
by  Ptolemy  (ii.  3)  as  lying  between  the  aestoaty  of 
the  Clota  {Clgde')  and  the  Epidian  Promontory 
(J/u/;o/Co»«y«);  =  iocA/'jn«.        [K.G.  L.] 

LELANTUS  CAMPUS  (rh  A^KavToy  wcSfor), 
a  fertile  plain  in  Euboea,  between  Chalds  and 
Eretria,  which  was  an  object  of  freqnent  contention 
between  those  cities.  [Cbalois.]  It  was  the 
snlject  of  volcanic  action.  Strabo  ralates  that  on 
one  oocasion  a  torrent  of  hot  mod  issued  from  it  ; 
and  it  contained  some  warm  springs,  which  were 
used  by  the  dictator  SulU.  The  plain  was  also 
celebrated  for  its  vineyards  ;  and  in  it  there  were 
mines  (^copper  and  iron.  (Stiab.  i.  p.  58,  z.  p.  447, 
seq. ;  Ham.  Bj/mn.  m  Apott.  219 ;  Theogn.  888 ; 
Leake,  Nortiem  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  265.)  Pliny 
mentions  a  river  Leiantus  in  Enbixa,  which  most 
have  flowed  through  this  pUin,  if  it  really  existed. 
(Plin.  iv.  12.  s.  21.) 

LETLEGES  (A<A«7«j)-  »"  ancient  race  which 
was  spread  over  Greece,  the  adjoining  islands,  and 
the  Asiatic  coast,  before  the  Hellenes.  They  were 
so  widely  diffused  that  we  must  either  snppose  that 
their  name  was  descriptive,  and  applied  to  several 
different  tribes,  or  that  it  was  the  name  of  a  single 
tribe  and  was  afterwards  extended  to  others.  Strabo 
(vii.  p.  322)  regarded  them  as  a  mixed  race,  and  was 
disposed  to  believe  that  their  name  bad  reference  to 
this  (xb  (ruAX«KToi/5  7f7oWvoi).  They  may  pro- 
bably be  looked  upon,  like  the  Pelasgians  and  the 
other  early  inhabitants  of  Greece,  as  mcmbns  of 
the  great  Indo-Enrop.»n  race,  who  became  gra- 
dually incorporated  with  the  Hellenes,  and  thus 
ceased  to  exist  as  an  independent  people. 

Tbe  most  distinct  statement  of  ancient  writers  on 
the  origin  of  the  Leieges  is  that  of  Herodotus,  who 
says  that  the  name  of  Leieges  was  tbe  ancient  name 
of  the  Cariuns  (Herod,  i.  171).  A  Uter  Greek 
writer  considered  the  Leieges  as  standing  in  the 
same  reUtion  to  the  Carians  as  the  Uelnta  to  the 
Lacedaemonians  and  the  Penestae  to  the  Thessalians. 
(Alhen.  vi.  p.  271.)  In  Homer  both  Leieges  and 
Carians  appear  as  equals,  and  as  auxiliaries  of  the 
Trojans.  (//.  x.  428.)  The  Leieges  are  ruled  by 
Altes,    the  father-in-law  of  Priam,  and  inlukit    « 
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tawa  called  Pedxsas  >t  the  foot  of  Moont  Ida.  (It 
zxL  86.)  Stnbo  nlatM  that  L«leges  and  Ooriaos 
once  oocapied  the  vhola  of  Ionia,  and  tliat  in  the 
MiVwian  teirit(»7  and  in  all  Caria  tombs  and  foits 
of  the  Leleges  were  shown.  He  farther  says  that 
tbe  two  were  so  intenningled  that  they  wen  fre- 
quently regarded  as  the  same  people.  (Strab.  vii. 
P.3S1,  xiii.  p.611.)  It  would  tiierefora  apjiear  that 
there  was  some  dose  connectioD  between  the  Le- 
leg«  and  Carians,  though  they  were  probaUy  diffe- 
rent peoples.  Tlie  Lelegea  seem  at  one  time  to 
fasTe  ocenpied  a  oonsidenble  part  of  the  western 
eoast  of  Asia  Minor.  Thej  were  the  earliest  known 
inhabitants  at  Samos.  (Athen.  rr.  p.  67S.)  The 
eooaectian  of  the  Leleges  and  the  Caiians  was  pro- 
bsUj  the  foondatian  of  the  Megarian  trediti<»i, 
that  in  the  twelfth  genentian  after  Cn,  Lelex  came 
OTer  from  Egypt  to  Megara,  and  gave  his  name  to 
the  people  (Pans.  i.  39.  §  6)  ;  bnt  their  Egyptian 
srigin  was  evidently  an  invention  of  later  times, 
when  it  became  the  ftshioo  to  derive  the  civilisation 
of  Grtece  from  that  of  Egypt.  A  grandson  of  this 
Lelex  is  said  to  have  led  a  colony  of  Megatian 
Leleges  into  Mtmenia,  where  they  fimnded  Fylns, 
and  remained  nntil  they  were  driven  oat  by  Neleos 
sad  the  Pelaagians  from  lolcos  ;  whereapon  they 
took  posaessiaa  of  Pylos  in  Elis.  (Pans.  T.  36.  §  I.) 
The  Lacedaemonian  traditions,  on  the  other  hand^ 
represented  the  Leleges  as  the  antochthoos  of  La- 
cooia  ;  they  spoke  of  Lelex  as  the  first  native  of 
the  sail,  from  whom  the  people  were  called  Lel^es 
and  the  land  Lelegia  ;  and  the  son  of  this  Lelex  is 
sud  ts  have  been  the  first  king  of  Uesseoia.  (Pans, 
m.  1.  §  I,  iv.  1,  §§  1,  5.)  Aristotle  seems  to  have 
regarded  Leneadia,  or  the  western  parts  of  Aear- 
nania,  as  the  original  seats  of  the  Leleges  ;  for,  ac- 
cerding  to  this  writer,  Lelex  was  the  satochthon  of 
Leneadia,  and  fnaa  him  were  descended  the  Tele- 
beans,  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  Tsphian 
islands.  He  also  regarded  them  as  the  same  people 
as  the  Looians,  in  which  be  appean  to  have  followed 
the  authority  of  Hesiod,  who  spoke  of  them  as  the 
aabjeets  of  Locras,  and  as  prodaced  from  the  sttKies 
with  wUefa  Deocalion  repeopled  the  earth  after  the 
delnga.  (Strab.  vil  pp.  321,  323.)  Hence  all  the 
inhaUtants  of  Mount  Pamassns,  Locrians,  Phocians, 
Boeotians,  and  others,  are  sometimes  described  as 
Leleges.  (Comp.  Dionys.  Hal.  L  17.)  (See  Tbirl- 
«all,  HitL  of  Greece;  vol.  i.  p.  42,  seq.) 

LEMAIOS  PORTUS  (Kmrhs  Xi/iiiy,  PtoL  ii.  3. 
§  4),  one  of  the  chief  seaports  of  Britsin,  situated 
in  the  territories  of  the  Cantii ;  the  site  near  Lfmae, 
in  KemL  The  road  from  Dnrovemnm  to  Portns 
Lemanis  (/(in.  Anton,  iv.)  is  extant  nearly  its  entire 
length,  and  known  by  the  name  of  SUme  Street. 

The  hariwnr  or  port  is  no  longer  to  be  traced, 
owing  to  the  silting  np  of  the  sea;  bat  it  mnst  have ' 
been  sitoated  opposite  to  Wett  Bgthe  and  Lgnmt. 
The  remains  of  the  castmm,  called  StutfaU  Caetle, 
to  the  west  of  We$t  Hythe,  and  below  Lyamt,  indi- 
cate the  qnarten  of  the  Tamacensian  soldiera  sta- 
fimed  there  in  defence  of  the  Littns  Saxonicnm. 
(Sot.  Dig.')  Recent  discoveries  have  shown  that  a 
body  of  marines  (Classiarii  Britannici)  were  also 
•ocated  at  the  Portns  Lemanis,  and  at  Dnbris 
(Dmery.  An  altar  was  also  fonnd,  recording  the 
une  if  a  prefect  of  the  British  fieet  (R^iort 
«•  Eiematioiu  made  at  Lymne.)  The  Portns 
Lmanis  is  laid  down  in  the  Psutingerian  Tables, 
and  it  is  mentioned  by  the  anonymons  Geographer  of 
Bsrtmia. 
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The  Roman  station  was  situated  on  the  slope  of  a 
hill.  Like  that  of  Riohborough  (Batupiae),  it  was 
walled  on  three  sides  only;  the  side  facing  the  sea 
being  sufficiently  defended  by  nature  in  a  steep 
bank,  such  as  we  see  at  other  Roman  castra  where 
the  engineen  have  availed  themselves  of  a  natural 
defence  to  save  the  expense  and  labour  of  building 
walls.  The  fortress  enclosed  about  10  acres.  The 
walls,  in  part  only  now  standing,  were  upwards  of 
SO  ft  high,  and  about  10  ft.  thick;  they  were  farther 
strengthened  by  semicircular  solid  towere.  The 
principal  entrance  was  on  the  east,  facing  the  site  of 
the  Tillage  of  {Fsit  Bj/the,  It  was  supported  by 
two  smaller  towers,  and,  as  recent  excavations  prove, 
by  other  constructions  of  great  strength.  Oppofiite 
to  this,  00  the  west,  was  a  postern  gate,  of  narrow 
dimensions.  At  some  remote  period  the  castrum 
was  shattered  by  a  hmd-slip,  and  the  lower  part  was 
carrisd  away,  and  separated  entirely  from  the  upper 
wall,  which  alooe  staiids  in  its  original  position.  To 
this  cause  is  to  be  ascribed  the  present  disjointed 
and  shattored  conditico  of  the  lower  part.  Parts  of 
the  wall  and  the  great  gateway  were  completely 
buried.  The  excavatims  alluded  to  brought  them 
to  light,  and  enabled  a  plan  to  be  made.  Within  the 
ana  were  discovered  the  walls  of  one  of  the  barracks, 
and  a  large  boose  with  seveial  reams  heated  by  a 
hyjncaast  [C.  R.  S.] 

LEMANUS  or  LEMANNCS  LACUS  (Ktidi>os, 
htiiifi)  Aliumi:  Lemon  Lake  at  Laie  of  Geneva). 
Caesar  says  (S.  6.  i.  8)  that  he  drew  bis  rampart 
against  the  Helvetii  "  from  the  Lacns  Lemannns, 
which  flows  into  the  Rhone,  as  far  as  the  Jura;"  a 
form  of  expression  wluch  some  of  the  commentators 
have  found  fault  with  and  altered  without  any 
reason.  The  name  tuiiitn\  Alityri  in  Ptolemy's  text 
(iL  10.  §  2)  is  merely  a  copyist's  error  In  the 
Antonine  Itin.  the  name  Lsnsonius  Lacns  occurs ; 
and  in  the  Table,  Losannoisis  Ijicns.  Mela  (ii.  9), 
who  supposes  the  Rhodanus  to  rise  not  far  frran  the 
sources  of  the  Rhenus  and  the  Ister,  says  that, 
"  after  being  received  in  the  Lemannus  Lacns,  the 
river  maintains  its  current,  and  flawing  entue  through 
it,  runs  out  as  large  as  it  came  in."  Strabo  (p.  271) 
has  a  temarktothesame  purpose,  and  Pliny  (ii.  103), 
andAmmiannsMarcellinus(xT,  II).  This  is  not  the 
fiict,  as  we  may  readily  suppose,  though  the  current 
0(  the  Rhone  is  perceptible  for  some  distance  kfter 
the  river  has  entered  the  east  end  of  the  lake  of 
Geneva.  Ausonins  (De  Clar.  Urb.  iVorio)  makes 
the  lake  the  chief  source  of  the  Rhodanus: — 

Qua  rapitor  praeeeps  Rhodanns  genitore  Lemanno; 

bnt  this  poetical  embellishment  needs  no  remark. 

The  Lake  of  Geneva  is  an  immense  hollow  filled 
by  the  Rhone  and  some  smaller  streams,  and  is 
ravperly  described  under  another  title.  [Rhoda- 
iros.]  [G.  L.] 

LEMA'VI.    [Gaixabcia.] 

LEMINCUM,  in  Gallia  Narboiensis,  is  placed  in 
the  Table  and  the  Antonine  Itin.  on  a  read  from  the 
Alpis  Onus  (Little  St.  Bernard)  to  Vienna  (  Vieime). 
Lemincnm  is  Lemene,  near  Chamhery,  and  there  is 
also,  according  to  some  authorities,  a  MoiU  Lemmo. 
The  next  stati(Hi  to  Lemincum  on  the  rtiad  to  Vienna 
is  Labiscnm.    [Labisccm.]  [G.  L.] 

LEMNOS  (Aq/iyos :  Eth.  A^jufior),  one  of  the 
larger  islands  in  the  Aegaean  sea,  situated  nearly 
midway  between  Mount  Athos  and  the  Hellespont. 
According  to  Pliny  (iv.  12.  s.  23),  it  lay  22  miles 
SW.  of  Jmbros,  and  87  miles  SE.  of  Athos ;  bnt  the 
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htter  is  nearly  doable  the  trae  distaneei  Serenil 
sndent  writers,  liowever,  state  that  Honnt  Athoi 
east  its  shadow  upon  the  ishind,  (Soph.  ap.  SchoL 
ad  Theoer.  ti.  76;  Plin.  L  c.)  Pliny  also  relates 
that  Lemnos  is  112  miles  in  circuit,  which  is  per- 
haps not  far  from  the  troth,  if  we  reckon  all  the 
windings  of  the  coast.  Its  area  is  near!;  150  square 
miles.  It  is  of  an  irregnlar  quadrilateral  shape, 
being  neariy  divided  into  two  peninsnlas  bj  two  deep 
bays.  Port  Faradm  on  the  N.,  and  Port  St  Antotu/ 
on  the  S.  The  latter  is  a  large  and  convenient  har- 
bour. On  the  eastern  side  of  the  island  is  a  bold 
rock  projecting  into  the  sea,  called  by  Aeschylus 
'Epiimov  \iras  AJi/mv,  in  his  description  of  the 
beacon  &na  between  Monnt  Ida  and  Mycenae,  an- 
nouncing the  capture  of  Troy.  (Aeech.  Agam. 
283  ;  comp.  Soph.  PhOoct  14S9.)  Hills,  but  of  no 
great  height,  cover  two-thirds  rf  the  island  ;  they 
are  barren  and  rocky,  and  there  are  very  few  trees, 
except  in  some  of  the  narrow  valleys.  The  whole 
island  bears  the  strongest  marks  of  the  effects  of 
volcanic  fire  i  the  rocks,  in  many  places,  are  like  the 
burnt  and  vitrified  scoria  of  ftiniaces.  Hence  we 
mny  account  for  its  connection  witli  Hephaestus,  who, 
when  hurled  fhim  heaven  by  Zeus,  is  said  to  have 
fallen  upon  Lemnos.  (Horn.  11.  i.  594.)  The  island 
was  therefore  sacred  to  Uephaestos  (Nicandr.  Ther. 
458;  Ov.  Fatt.  iii.  82),  who  was  frequently  called 
the  Lemnian  god.  (Ov.  MetAr.  185;  Virg.  Aen. 
viii.  454.)  From  its  Tolcanio  appearance  it  de- 
rived its  name  of  Aethaleia  (AtMAcu,  Polyb.  op. 
Sleph.  B.,  and  Etym.  M.  $.  v.  AlSiKii).  It  was  also 
related  that  from  one  of  its  mountains,  callM 
MosTCBLim  (M6nxf^»t),  fire  was  seen  to  blaze 
forth.  (Anthnach.  op.  Sehcl  ad  Nieandr.  Ther.  473 ; 
Lycophr.  227 ;  Hesych.  $.  v.)  In  a  village  in  the 
island,  named  Ckorotu,  there  is  a  hot-spring,  called 
Tkenraa,  where  a  commodious  bath  has  been  built, 
with  a  lodging-house  ibr  strangers,  who  frequent  it  for 
its  sapposed  medicinal  qualities.  Thenameof  Leinnos 
is  said  to  have  been  derived  from  the  name  of  the 
Great  Goddess,  who  was  called  Lemnos  by  the  original 
inhabitants  of  theishmd.     (Hecat  ap.  ftepA.  B. 

The  earUest  inhabitants  of  Lemnos,  aocordmg  to 
Homer,  were  the  Simttes  (Slrriet),  a  Thracian 
tribe;  a  name,  however,  which  probably  only  sig- 
nifies robbers  (from  atrotuu).  (Horn.  IL  i.  594,  Od. 
viii.  294;  Strab.  vii.  p.  331,  x.  p.  457,  zii.  p.  549.) 
When  the  Argooanta  huided  at  Lemnos,  they  are 
said  to  have  fbond  it  inhabited  only  by  women,  who 
bad  murdered  all  their  husbands,  and  had  chosen  as 
their  queen  Hypsipyle,  the  daughter  of  Thoas,  the 
former  King  of  the  island.  [See  Diet  <if  Biogr, 
art.  HTF8iim.B.]  Some  of  the  Argonauts  settled 
here,  and  became  by  the  Lemnian  women  the  fathers 
of  the  MiNYAB  (Mir^),  the  Uter  inhabitants  of  the 
island.  The  Minyae  were  driven  out  of  the  island  by 
the  Tyrrhenian  Pelasgians,  who  had  been  expelled 
from  AtUca.  (Herod,  iv.  145,  vi.  137  ;  Apoll. 
Bhod.  i.  608,  seq.,  and  ScboL ;  ApoUod.  i.  9.  §  17, 
ili.  6.  §  4.)  It  is  also  related  that  these  Pelas- 
):ians,  out  of  revenge,  made  a  descent-  upon  the  coast 
of  Attica  during  the  ftstival  of  Artemis  at  Branron, 
and  carried  off  some  Athenian  women,  whom  they 
made  their  concubines ;  but,  as  the  children  of 
these  women  despised  their  half-brothers  bom  of  Pe- 
lasgian  women,  the  Pelasgiana  murdered  both  them 
and  their  Athenian  mothers.  In  consequence  of  this 
atrocity,  and  of  the  former  murder  of  the  Lemnian 
husbands  by  tlieir  wivea,  "  Lemnian  Deeds"  (hiiiivta 
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ffrya)  became  a  proverb  throughout  Greece  for  iH 
atrodons  acta.  (Herod,  vi  128;  Enstath.  adIL 
p.  158.  11,  ad  Dionyi.  Per.  HI ;  Zenob.  iv.  91.) 
Lemnos  continued  to  be  inhabited  by  Pelaagians, 
when  it  was  conquered  by  Otanes,  one  of  the  gene- 
rals of  Darius  Hystaspis  (Herod,  v.  26) ;  but  Mil- 
tiades  delivered  it  from  tiie  Persians,  and  made  it 
subject  to  Athens,  in  whose  power  it  remained  ii>r  a 
long  time.  (Herod,  vi.  137 ;  Thnc  iv.  S8,  vii.  57.) 
In  fact,  it  was  always  regarded  as  an  Athenian  poo- 
session,  and  accordingly  the  peace  of  Antalddas, 
which  declared  the  independence  of  all  the  Grecian 
states,  nevertheless  allowed  the  Athenians  to  retain 
possession  of  Lemnos,  Imbros,  and  Scynie.  (Xen. 
HeU.  iv.  8.  §  15,  v.  1.  §  31.)  At  a  later  period 
Lemnos  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Macedonians, 
but  it  was  restored  to  the  Athenians  by  the  Bomans. 
(Polyb.  XXI.  18.) 

In  the  earliest  times,'  Lemnos  appears  to  liare 
contained  only  one  town,  which  bore  the  same  name 
as  the  island  (Horn,  it  xiv.  230);  but  at  a  Uter 
period  we  find  two  towns,  Myrina  and  Hephoestias. 
HnoMA  (Vtipuia:  Eih,  Kvfimio!)  stood  on  the 
weatem  side  of  the  island,  as  we  may  iniier  fi»m  the 
statement  of  Pliny,  that  the  shadow  of  Ht  Atlios 
was  visible  in  the  forum  of  the  city  at  the  time  of 
the  summer  solstice.  (Plin.  iv.  IS.  a.  23;  Herod. 
vL  140;  Steph.B.  *.  v.;  PtoLiii^  13.  §  4.)  OniU 
site  stands  the  modem  Katlro,  which  is  still  the 
chief  town  in  the  place.  In  contains  about  2000 
inhabitants;  and  its  little  port  is  defended  by  a 
pier,  and  commanded  by  a  ruinous  mediaeval  fortress 
on  the  overhanging  rocks.  HEFHAsaxiAa,  or  Hk- 
PHABariik  ('H^aricu,  'H^orla;  £lJi  'H^ai. 
aruit),  was  situated  in  the  northern  port  of  tin 
ishind.  (Herod.,  Plin.,  PtoL  tt.  ee.;  Steph.  B. «.  v.) 
There  are  ooins  of  Hephaestia  (see  below),  but  none 
of  Myrina,  and  none  bearing  the  name  of  the  ishind. 
(Eckhel,  vol.  iL  p.  SI.) 

According  to  Pliny  (xxxvi.  13.  8.  19)  Lemnos 
had  a  celebrated  Ubpinth,  sapported  by  150 
rolumns,  and  with  gates  so  wdl  poised,  that  a 
child  could  open  them.  Pliny  adds,  thikt  there 
were  still  traces  of  it  ui  his  time.  Dr.  Hunt, 
who  visited  the  island  in  1 301,  attempted  to  find 
out  the  ruins  of  this  labyrin^,  and  was  directed  to 
a  subterraneous  staircase  in  an  uninhabited  port  iif 
the  island,  near  a  bay,  called  Pormah.  He  here 
found  extensive  ruins  of  an  ancient  and  strong 
building  that  seemed  to  have  had  a  ditch  round  it 
communicating  with  the  sea.  "  The  edifices  have 
coveted  about  10  acres  of  ground:  there  are  founda- 
tions of  an  amazing  number  of  small  buildings 
within  the  outer  wall,  each  about  seven  feet  square. 
The  walls  towards  the  sea  are  strcog,  and  com- 
posed of  luge  square  blocka  of  stone.  On  an 
elevated  spot  of  ground  in  one  comer  of  the  area,  we 
found  a  subternmeons  staircase,  and,  after  lighting 
our  tapers,  we  went  down  into  it  The  entrance 
was  diiGcult:  it  consisted  of  51  steps,  and  about 
every  twelfth  one  was  of  marble,  the  others  of  coan- 
mon  sbme.  At  the  bottom  is  a  small  chamber  with 
a  well  in  it,  by  which  probably  the  garrison  was 
supplied :  a  censer,  a  lamp,  and  a  few  matches,  were 
lying  in  a  comer,  for  the  use  of  the  Greek  Christians, 
who  call  this  well  an  Aytoirjua,  or  Ilofy  FomUaii, 
and  the  ruins  about  it  Paaagia  Coeeipie.  The 
peasants  in  the  neighbourhood  had  no  knowledge  of 
any  sculpture,  or  statues,  or  medals  having  ever 
been  found  there."  It  does  not  appear,  however, 
tliat  these  mins  have  any  rehuion  to  the  iabyrinik 
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mentiined  bj  Pliny;  and  Dr.  Hont  thinlo  lliat  tliey 
Mie  proboblj  those  of  the  dtidel  of  Hephaestus. 

Tlie  ch»f  production  of  the  island,  was  a  red 
earth  called  term  Lenuiia  or  sigillata,  which  was 
emplpjred  by  the  ancient  physicians  as  a  remedy  for 
woands  and  the  bites  of  serpents;  and  which  is  still 
moch  Yaloed  by  the  Turks  and  Greeks  for  its  snp- 
posed  medicinal  virtues.  It  is  dag  out  of  a  hill, 
made  into  small  balls,  and  stamped  with  a  seal  con- 
tuning  Arabic  characters. 

The  ordlnaiy  modem  name  of  the  island,  is  StaU- 
mtae  (<ii  riv  ATJfwm''),  though  it  is  also  called  by 
its  andeot  name. 

There  were  several  small  islands  near  Lemnos,  of 
wbidi  the  most  celebrated  was  Chkyse  (Xpixr'fi), 
where  Philoctetes  was  said  to  have  been  aban- 
doned by  the  Greeks.  According  to  Fausaniae,  this 
island  was  ailerwards  swallowed  np  by  the  sea,  and 
another  appeared  in  its  stead,  to  which  the  name  of 
Hiera  was  given.  (Enstath  ad  Bom,  II.  ii.  p.  330; 
Apfuan.  Milhr.  77;  Pans.  viii.  33.  §  4.) 

(Rhode,  Ra  Lemmcae,  ViatisL  1829;  Hunt,  in 
Wsdpole's  Travels,  p.  54,  seq.) 
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C<>C<  OF  HEPHAESTUS  a  LEMNOS. 

LEHOVICES(A</i^iit(J,StrBb.p.I90;A(/tiiv(Kai, 
PtoL  iL  7.  §  10),  a  Gallic  people  who  were  bounded 
by  the  Anremi  on  the  east,  the  Bituriges  Cubi  and 
the  Pictooes  on  the  north,  and  the  Santones  on  the 
west.  Their  chief  town  was  Augnstoritum  or 
JJBuya,  [AuousTORrriTM.]  The  diocese  of  Li- 
noyet,  comprehending  the  diocese  of  Tulle,  which 
lias  been  separated  from  it,  represents  the  limits  of 
the  Lemovices ;  but  the  diocese  of  Limoges  extends 
somewhat  beyond  the  limits  of  the  old  province  of 
Limousia,  which  derives  its  name  from  the  Lemo- 
vices,  and  into  tha(  province  which  was  called  La 
Mardie.  An  inscripticai  in  Gruter,  found  at  Rancon, 
in  the  diocese  of  Limoges,  proves  that  there  was 
iadnded  in  the  territory  of  the  Lemovices  a  people 
named  Andecamulenses;  and  another  Gallic  inscrip- 
ti<m  shows  that  ilars  was  called  Camulus.  Camu- 
kpenus  was  a  Gallic  name.  (Caea.  B.  G.  viL  59, 62.) 

Caesar  (B.  G.  vii.  4)  ennmerates  the  Lemo- 
vices among  the  peoples  whom  Vercingetorix  stirred 
np  against  the  Romans  in  B.  c  52:  they  are  pUced 
in  the  text  between  the  Aulerci  and  Andes.  The 
Lemovices  sent  10,000  men  to  assist  their  coun- 
trymen at  the  si^e  of  Alesia  (B,  G.  vii.  75) 
Biit  in  the  same  chapter  (vii.  75)  the  Lemovices 
an  again  mentioned:  "nniversis  civitatibns  quae 
Ocmium  attingunt  qnaeque  eorum  consnetndine  Ar- 
moricae  appellantur,  quo  sunt  in  numero  Curioso- 
Ittrs,  Bedones,  Ambibari,  Caletes,  Oaismi,  Lemovices, 
Veneti,  Unelli,  sex  millia."  Here  the  Lemovices  are 
pboed  in  a  different  pocitiaa,  and  are  one  of  the 
Armorio  Stales.  [Akmokicae  Civttates.]  Some 
critics  erase  the  name  Lemovices  from  Caesar's  text; 
bat  there  is  good  authority  for  it  fiavis  remarks 
(Caea.  OadeKdorp,  I  p.  427),  that  all  the  MSS. 
(knami  to  him)  have  the  raidin|$  Lemovices,  and 
that  it  occurs  also  in  the  Greek  translation.  He 
aba  observes,  that  as  there  were  three  Aulerci 
[AcLEBa]].  so  there  might  be  two  Lemovices;  and 


we  may  add  that  there  were  two  Bituriges,  Bi- 
tnriges  Cubi  and  Bituriges  ^^vi8ci;  and  Volcae 
Arecomici  and  Volcae  Tectosages.  If  the  text  of 
Caesar  then  is  tight,  there  were  Armoric  Lemovices 
as  well  as  the  Lemovices  of  the  Limousin ;  and  we 
must  either  keep  the  name  as  it  is,  or  erase  it  The 
emendation  of  some  critics,  adopted  by  D'Anville,  rests 
on  no  foundatim.  Walckenaer  finds  in  the  district 
which  he  assigns  to  the  Lemovices  Aimoricani,  a 
place  named  La  Limousinim,  in  the  arrondissement 
of  Nantes,  between  Macheeoul,  Nantes  and  Samt- 
Liger;  and  he  considers  this  an  additional  proof 
in  iavoiu:  of  a  conjecture  about  the  text  of  Ptolemy 
in  the  matter  of  the  Lemovices;  as  to  which  con- 
jecture his  own  remarks  may  bis  read.  (Giog.  &c. 
des  Gaules,  voL  i.  p.  369.)  [G.  L.] 

LEMO' VII,  a  German  tribe,  mentioned  by  Tacitus 
(Cerm.  43)  as  living  with  the  Rngii  on  the  coast  of 
the  Ocean,  that  is,  the  Baltic  Sea.  Tacitus  men- 
tions three  peculiarities  of  this  and  the  other  tribes 
in  those  districte  (the  modem  Pomnerania),— 
their  round  shields,  short  swords,  and  obedience  to- 
wards their  chiefs.  (Comp.  Zeuss,  £e  J)etUschen, 
p.  166.)  [L.S.] 

LE'NTIA  (Xtins),  a  small  place  in  Noricnm  on 
the  Danube,  on  the  road  from  Lanreacum.  Ac- 
cordmg  to  the  Notitia  Imperii,  from  which  alone  we 
leam  anything  about  this  pUce,  it  appears  that  a 
prefect  <^  the  Legio  Italics,  and  a  body  of  horse 
archers,  were  stationed  there.  (Camp.  Gruter, 
InseripU  p.  641.  10 ;  Muchar,  Noricum,  i.  p 
284.)  [L.S.] 

LENTIENSES,  the  sonthemmost  branch  of  the 
Alemanni,  which  occupied  both  the  northern  and 
southern  borders  of  the  Lacus  Brigantinns.  They 
made  repeated  inroads  into  the  province  of  Rhoetix, 
but  were  defeated  by  the  emperor  Constantios. 
(Arom.  Marc  xv.  4,  xxxi.  10;  Zeuss,  die  Devtschen, 
p.  309,  foil.)  [L.  S.] 

LE'NTOLAE  or  LE-NTOLAE,  a  place  in  Upper 
Pannonia,  on  the  principal  highroad  leading  througli 
that  country,  and  32  Roman  miles  to  the  sonth-ea&t 
of  Jovia.  (/(.  Ant.  p.  130;  /(.  Bieros.  p.  562; 
Geogr.  Kav.  iv.  19.)  Ptolemy  (ii.  15.  §  5)  men- 
tions a  town  AiyrotXov  in  the  same  naghbourhood, 
which  is  perhaps  only  a  slip  for  himouKov,  Some 
identify  the  place  with  the  modem  Bertzentze,  and 
otfaeni  with  LetiuAang.  [L.  S.] 

LEOFLUVIUS.    [Leostbs.] 

LEON  (A^vK  ixpa.)  1,  A  point  on  the  S.  caist 
of  Crete,  now  Ptmta  di  Lionda.  (PtoL  iii.  17.  §  4  ; 
Hi»k,JS:re(a,  voI.i.  pp.384,4ia)         [E.B.J.] 

2.  A  promontory  of  Euboea,  S.  of  Eretria,  on 
the  Ka\ii  iuerii.     (Ptol.  iii.  15.  §  24.) 

3.  A  place  on  the  E.  coast  of  Sicily,  near  Syra- 
cuse, where  both  the  Athenians  and  Romans  Unded 
when  they  were  going  to  attack  that  city.  (Thnc. 
vi.  97;  Liv.  ixiv.  39.)     [Stbacusae.] 

LEONICA.    [Edetajii.] 

LEONTES  (A^orrot  Toriium  ^ir$oAaf),  a  river  of 
Phoenicia,  placed  by  Ptolemy  between  Beiytus  and 
Sidon  (v,  15,  p.  137)  ;  consistently  with  which 
notice  Strabo  places  Leontopolis  between  the  same 
two  towns,  the  distance  between  which  he  states  st 
400  stadia.  He  mentions  no  river  of  this  name, 
but  the  Tamyras  (4  Ta^vpat  worafuis),  the  grove  of 
Aesculapius,  and  Leontopolis,  which  would  doubtless 
correspond  with  the  Lion  river  of  Ptolemy;  for  it  is 
obviously  an  error  of  Pliny  to  pUce  "  Leontoe  oppi- 
dum"  between  "Berytns"  and  "  Flumen  Lyooe" 
(v.  20).    Nov,  as  the  Tamyias  of  Strabo  i»  clearly 
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identical  with  Nahr-td-Dimur,  half  way  betwetn 
Beyrut  and  Saida,  Lion's  town  and  river  should  be 
looked  fur  south  of  this,  and  north  of  Sidon.  The 
only  ttrcam  in  this  interval  is  Nahr-el-Auli/,  called 
also  in  its  upper  part  NahrBwrik,  which  Dr.  Robin- 
son has  shown  to  be  the  Bostrenus  Flnvius.  [Bo- 
STBEIIU8.3  This,  therefore,  Mannert  seemed  to  have 
sufficient  authority  for  identifying  with  the  Leontes. 
But  the  existence  of  the  LttAny — a  name  supposed 
to  be  umilar  to  the  Leonta — between  Sidon  and 
Tyre,  is  thought  to  countenance  the  conjecture  that 
Ptolemy  has  misplaced  the  Leontes,  which  is  in  fact 
identical  with  the  anonymous  river  which  Strabo 
mentions  near  Tyre  (p.  758),  which  can  be  no  other 
than  the  Litdny  (Bobinson,  Bib.  Ra.  vol.  iii.  pp.  408 
— 410,  and  notes).  No  great  reliance,  however,  can 
be  placed  on  the  similarity  of  names,  as  the  form 
Leontot  is  merely  the  inflexion  of  Aiuv,  which  was 
not  likely  to  be  adopted  in  Arabic.  It  is  far  more 
probable  that  the  classical  geographer  in  this,  as  in 
other  cases,  translated  the  Semitic  name.  [See 
Ganis  and  Lrcus.]  Besides  which  the  LUSmy 
does  not  retain  this  name  to  the  coast,  but  is  here 
tailed  N(AiMi-K&nmiyeh,  the  Catimeer  of  Haun- 
drell  (March  20,  p.  48;  ReUnd,  Paia<s<ina,  pp.  890, 
291.)  [G.  W.] 

LEONTI'NI  (AMrrTwi :  Eth.  Atorrim :  Lm- 
tint),  a  city  of  Sicily,  situated  between  Syracuse 
and  Catana,  but  about  eight  miles  (rom  the  sea- 
coast,  near  a  considerable  lake  now  known  as  the 
iMgo  di  Lentini.  The  name  of  Leontini  is  evidently 
an  ethnic  form,  signifying  properly  the  people  rather 
than  the  city  itself;  but  it  seems  to  have  been  the 
only  one  in  use,  and  is  employed  both  by  Greek  and 
Latin  writers  (declined  as  a  plural  adjective*),  with 
the  single  exception  of  Ptolemy,  who  calls  the  city 
Afiniov  or  Leontium.  (PtoL  iii.  4.  §  13.)  But 
it  is  clear,  from  the  modem  form  of  the  name, 
Lentini,  that  the  form  Leontini,  which  we  find 
universal  in  writers  of  the  best  ages,  continued  in 
common  use  down  to  a  late  period.  All  ancient 
writers  concur  in  representing  Leontini  as  a  Greek 
colony,  and  one  of  those  of  Chalcidian  origin,  being 
founded  by  Chalcidie  colonists  from  Naxui,  in  the 
same  year  with  Catana,  and  six  years  afier  the 
parent  city  of  Naxos,  B.a  730.  (Thuo.  vi.  3 ;  Scymft. 
Ch.  283 ;  Died.  xii.  53,  xiv.  14.)  According  to 
Thueydides,  the  site  had  been  previously  oocupied 
by  Sicnii,  but  these  were  expelled,  and  tii«  city  be- 
came essentially  a  Greek  colony.  We  know  little  of 
its  early  history ;  bnt,  from  the  strength  of  its  po- 
Mtion  and  the  extreme  ffertility  of  its  territray 
(renowned  in  all  ages  for  its  extraordinary  richness), 
it  appears  to  have  early  attained  to  great  prosperity, 
und  became  one  of  the  most  considerable  cities  in  the 
K.  of  Sicily.  The  rapdity  of  its  rise  is  attested  by 
the  fiiot  that  it  was  able,  in  ita  turn,  to  found  the 
colony  of  Euboea  (Strab.  vj.  p.  272  ;  Scymn.  Ch. 
287),  apparently  at  a  very  eariy  period.  It  is 
probable,  also,  that  the  three  Chalcidiu  citios,  Leon- 
tini, Kaxos,  and  Catana,  from  the  earliest  period 
adapted  the  same  line  of  policy,  and  made  common 
Ranse  against  their  Dorian  neighbours,  as  we  find 
them  constantly  doing  in  Liter  times. 

The  government  of  Leontini  was  an  oligarchy,  bnt 
it  fell  at  one  time,  like  so  many  other  cities  of  Sicily, 
under  the  yoke  of  a  despot  of  the  name  of  Panaetius, 
who  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  instance  of  the 


*  Polybius  OSes  the  fuller  phrase  ii  t&v  A(oy- 
tIvcw  ir6\a  (vii.  6). 
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kind  in  Sicily.  His  usurpation  is  referred  by  En- 
sebius  to  the  43rd  Olympiad,  or  b.  C.  608.  (Arist. 
PoL  V.  10,  12;  Euseb.  Arm.  vol.  ii.  p.  109.) 

Leontini  appears  to  have  retained  its  independ- 
ence till  after  B.  c.  498,  when  it  fell  nnder  the  yoke 
of  Hippocrates,  tyrant  of  Gela  (Herod.  vU.  154): 
afler  which  it  seems  to  have  passed  in  succession 
tmder  the  authority  of  Gelon  and  Hieron  of  Syra- 
cuse; as  we  find  that,  in  B.C  476,  the  latter  despot, 
having  expelled  the  inhabitants  of  Catana  and  Naxos 
from  tfaar  native  cities,  which  he  peopled  with  new 
colonists,  established  the  exiles  at  Leontini,  the  pos- 
session of  which  they  shared  with  its  former  citixens. 
(Diod.  xi.  49.)  We  find  no  special  mention  of 
Leontini  in  the  revolutions  that  followed  the  death 
of  Hieron ;  but  there  is  do  doubt  that  it  r^ained  its 
independence  after  the  expulsion  of  Thrasybulns, 
B.  c.  466,  and  the  period  which  followed  was  pro- 
bably that  of  the  greatest  prosperity  of  Leontini,  as 
well  as  the  other  Chalcidie  cities  of  Sicily.  (Diod. 
xi.  72, 76.)  But  its  proximity  to  Syracuse  became 
the  source  of  fresh  troubles  to  Leontini.  In  b.  c 
427  the  Leontines  found  themselves  engaged  in  hos- 
tilities with  their  more  powerful  neighbour,  and, 
being  unable  to  cope  single-handed  with  the  Syra- 
sans,  they  applied  for  support  not  only  to  their 
Chalcidie  brethren,  but  to  the  Athenians  also,  who 
sent  a  fleet  of  twenty  ships  to  their  assistance,  nnder 
the  command  of  Laches  and  Charoeades.  (Thnc.  iit 
86 :  Diod.  »i.  53.)  The  operations  of  the  Athenian 
fleet  nnder  Laches  and  his  successors  Pythodorus 
and  Eurymedon  were,  however,  confined  to  the  part 
of  Sicily  adjoining  the  Straits  of  Messana :  tlio 
Leontines  received  no  direct  support  fixim  them, 
but,  after  the  war  had  amtinoed  for  some  years, 
they  were  included  in  the  general  pacification  of 
Gela,  B.  c.  424,  which  for  a  time  secured  them  in 
the  possession  of  their  independence.  (Thnc  iv.  58, 
65.)  This,  however,  did  not  last  long:  the  Sy- 
racttsans  took  advantage  of  intestine  dissensions 
among  the  Leontines,  and,  by  espousing  the  cause  of 
the  oligarchy,  drove  the  democratic  party  into  exile, 
while  they  adopted  the  oligarchy  and  richer  ckisses 
as  Syracusan  citizens.  The  greater  part  of  the 
latter  body  even  abandoned  their  own  city,  and  mi- 
grated to  Syracuse ;  bnt  quickly  returned,  and  for  a 
time  joined  with  the  exiles  in  holding  it  out  against 
the  power  of  the  Syracusans.  But  the  Athenians, 
to  whom  they  agafn  applied,  were  unable  to  render 
them  any  effectual  assistance  ;  they  were  a  second 
time  expelled,  a.  c.  422,  and  Leontini  became  a  mere 
dependency  of  Syracuse,  though  always  retaining 
some  importance  as  a  fortress,  from  the  strength  <^ 
its  position.  (Thuc.  v.  4 ;  Diod.  xii.  54.) 

In  B.  c.  417  the  Leontine  exiles  are  mentioned  as 
j(Hoing  with  the  Segestans  in  tirging  on  the  Athe- 
nian expedition  to  Sicily  (Diod.  xii.  83 ;  Plut.  Nie. 
12)  ;  and  their  restoration  was  made  one  of  the 
avowed  objects  of  the  enterprise.  (Thuc  vi.  50.) 
But  the  &ilut«  of  that  expedition  left  them  withont 
any  hope  of  restoration  ;  and  Leontini  continued  in 
its  subordinate  and  fallen  condition  till  B.  c.  406, 
when  the  Syracusans  allowed  the  unfortimate  Agri- 
gentines,  after  the  capture  of  their  own  city  by  the 
Cartliaginians,  to  estabUsh  themselves  at  Leontini. 
The  Geloans  and  Camarinaeans  followed  their  ex- 
ample the  next  year:  the  Leontine  exiles  of  Syracuse 
at  the  same  time  took  the  opportunity  to  return  to 
their  native  dty,  and  declare  themselves  independent, 
and  the  treaty  of  peace  concluded  by  Dionysius  with 
Uimiico,  in  b.  c.  405,  expressly  stipnUted  for  the 
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{rceiom  and  independence  of  Leontini.  (Died.  xiii. 
89,  113.  lU ;  Xen.  HdL  u.  3.  §  5.)  Tbis  oon- 
ditioo  was  not  lon^  obsenred  by  Konjsins,  who  no 
toooer  foaiid  hinuelf  free  fioin  the  fear  of  Carthage 
than  he  turned  hia  anna  against  the  Chalddic  citiet, 
and,  after  reducing  Catana  and  Nazoe,  compelled 
the  Leootines,  who  were  now  bereft  of  all  their  alliei, 
to  surrender  their  citj,  which  waa  for  the  eeocaid 
time  deserted,  and  the  whole  people  transferred  to 
Sjrracose,  B.  c  403.  (Id.  xiv.  14,  IS.)  At  a  later 
period  of  bia  reign  (b.  c:  396)  Dionjsius  fonnd  him- 
•elf  compelled  to  appease  the  discontent  of  his  mer- 
catarT-  troops,  bj  giving  np  to  tbem  both  the  dtj 
and  die  fertile  territoiy  of  Leontini,  where  they  esta- 
blished themselres  to  the  number  of  10,000  men. 
(Id.  xJT.  78.)  From  this  time  Leontini  is  repeatedly 
mentioiKd  in  connection  with  the  civil  troubles  and 
leniatims  at  Syracose,  with  which  city  it  seems  to 
bare  constantly  continued  in  intimate  relations; 
bat,  as  Strabo  obeervea,  always  shared  in  ita  dis- 
asters, withoat  always  partaUng  of  ita  proepe- 
rity.  (Strab.  vi.  p.  S73.)  Thus,  the  Lmitines 
we^  among  the  first  to  declare  against  the  younger 
Diooysios,  and  open  their  gates  to  Dion  (Diod.  zvi. 
16;  Pint.  Dion.  39,  40).  Some  years  afterwards 
their  city  was  occupied  with  a  militaiy  force  by 
Hicetu,  who  from  thence  carried  on  war  with  Ti- 
moUia  {lb.  78, 82)  ;  and  it  was  not  till  after  the 
cieat  victory  of  the  latter  over  the  Carthaginians 
(B.C340)  that  he  was  able  to  expel  Hicetas 
and  malu  himself  master  of  Leontini  (Jb.  82  ; 
Phit  TimoL  32.)  That  city  waa  not,  lilce  almost 
all  the  others  of  Sicily,  restored  on  this  occasion  to 
freedom  and  independence,  but  was  once  more  incor- 
poraled  in  the  Syracusan  state,  and  the  inhabitants 
tnnsfened  to  that  city.    (Diod.  xri.  82.) 

At  a  later  period  the  Leontines  again  figure  as  an 
independent  slate,  and,  during  the  wars  of  Agathocic* 
with  the  Carthaginians,  on  several  occasions  took 
yan  against  the  Syracnsans.  (Diod.  six.  110,  xx. 
32.)  When  Pyrrhns  arrived  in  Sicily,  B.  c.  378, 
they  were  subject  to  a  tyrant  or  despot  irf  the  nam* 
of  Heradddes,  who  waa  one  of  the  first  to  make  his 
nibmisoon  to  that  monarch.  (Id.  xxiu  8,  10,  Ea.t. 
n.  f.  497.)  But  not  lung  after  they  appear  to  faa^a 
again  fallen  under  the  yoke  of  Syracuse,  and  Lecm- 
tini  was  one  of  the  dties  of  which  the  sovereignty 
was  secured  to  Hieron,  king  of  Syracuse,  by  the 
tnaty  concluded  with  him  by  the  Somans  at  the 
commencenient  of  the  First  Punic  War,  b.  c.  263. 
(Id.  xxiii.  Exc.  H.  f.  S02.)  This  sUte  of  things 
eootinoed  till  the  S«ond  Punic  War,  when  Leontini 
again  figures  ooospicnoosly  in  the  events  which  led 
to  the  fall  of  Syracose.  It  was  in  one  of  the  long 
and  narrow  streets  of  Leontini  that  Uieronymns 
was  assassinated  by  Dinomenes,  b.  a2I5  (Liv. 
xxiv.  7;  Folyb.  vil  6)  ;  and  it  was  there  that, 
tbcitiy  after,  Hippocrates  and  Epicydes  first  raised 
the  standard  of  open  war  against  Bome.  Marcellns 
hastened  to  attack  the  city,  and  made  himself  master 
ef  it  without  difficulty  ;  bat  the  severities  exercised 
by  him  on  this  occasion  inflamed  the  minds  of  the 
Synciuans  to  such  an  extent  as  to  become  the  im- 
iBaiiate  occaaon  of  the  rapture  with  Borne.  (Liv. 
xxiv.  29, 30,  39.)  Under  the  Boman  government 
Leontini  was  restored  to  the  position  ^  an  inde- 
(BidBit  mnnidpal  town,  bat  it  seems  to  have  sunk 
iito  a  state  of  decay.  Cicero  caUs  it  "  misers  civitas 
t:qiie  insnis  "  (  Verr.  u.  66) ;  and,  though  its  fertile 
tmitorjwas  still  well  cnltivated,  this  was  done  almost 
viulij  by  fiurmen  bvca  other  cities  of  SicOy,  par- 
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Ocularly  firom  Centoripa.  (Jb.  iii.  46,  49.)  Strabo 
also  speaks  of  it  as  in  a  very  declining  condition, 
and  though  the  name  is  still  found  in  Pliny  and 
Ptolemy,  it  seems  never  to  hare  been  a  place  of 
importance  tmder  the  Boman  rule.  (Strab.  vi. 
p.  273;  Mel  11.  7.  §  16;  Plin.  iiL  8.  s.  14;  PtoU 
iiL  4.  §  13.)  Bat  the  great  strength  of  its  position 
must  have  always  preserved  it  firom  entire  decay, 
and  rendered  it  a  place  of  some  consequence  in  the 
middle  ages.  The  modem  city  of  LentkU,  which 
preserves  the  ancient  site  as  well  as  name,  is  a  poor 
phice,  though  with  about  6000  inhabitants,  and 
sofifers  severely  from  malaria.  No  rains  are  viable 
on  the  site  ;  bat  some  extensive  excavations  in  the 
rocky  side:,  of  the  bill  on  which  it  stands  are  be- 
lieved by  the  inhabitants  to  be  the  work  of  the 
Laestiygones,  and  gravely  described  as  such  by 
Fazella  (Fazell.  lis  Rtb.  Sic.  iii  3.) 

The  situation  of  Leratini  is  well  described  by 
Folybius :  it  stood  on  a  broken  hill,  divided  into  two 
separate  summits  by  an  intervening  valley  or  hollow; 
at  the  foot  of  this  hill  on  the  W.  side,  flowed  a  small 
stream,  which  he  caUs  the  Lissus,  now  known  as 
the  ^wne  Suina,  which  fiills  into  the  Late  of 
Lmtiu,  a  little  below  the  town.  (Pol.  vii.  6.)  The 
two  summits  just  notioed,  being  bordered  by  pre- 
cipitoas  clifib,  formed,  as  it  were,  two  natural  citadels 
or  fortresses;  it  waa  evidently  one  of  these  which 
Thucydides  mentions  under  the  name  of  Phockae, 
which  was  occupied  in  b.  c.  422  by  the  Leontioe 
exiles  who  returned  from  Syractiae.  (Thuc.  v.  4.) 
Both  heights  seem  to  have  been  fortified  by  the 
Syracusans,  who  regarded  Leontini  as  an  important 
fortress  ;  and  we  find  tbem  alluded  to  as  "  the 
forta  "  {rb.  ippoipia)  of  Leontini  (Diod.  xiv.  58, 
xxii  8.)  Diodorus  also  mentions  that  one  quarter 
of  Leontini  was  known  by  the  name  of  "  The  Men- 
Town  "  (fi  N«'o  T6\tt,  xvi  72) ;  but  we  have  no 
means  (^  determining  its  locality.  It  is  singular 
that  no  ancient  author  alludes  to  the  Laia  (or  as  it 
is  commonly  ciilled  the  Bivitre)  ofLtniini,  a  sheet 
of  water  of  considerable  extent,  but  stagnant  and 
shallow,  which  lies  immediately  to  the  N.  of  the 
city.  It  prodnces  abundance  of  fish,  but  is  con- 
sidered to  be  the  principal  cause  of  the  malaria  from 
whk:h  the  city  now  suffers.  (D'Orville,  Sicula, 
p.  168 ;  Smyth's  Sicilt/,  pp.  1S7, 158.) 

The  extraordinary  fertility  of  the  territory  of 
Leontini,  or  the  Leoxtinus  Caupus,  is  celebrated 
by  many  ancient  authors.  According  to  a  tradition 
commonly  received,  it  was  there  that  wheat  grew 
wild,  and  where  it  was  first  brought  mto  cultiva- 
tion (Diod.  iv.  24,  v.  2);  and  it  was  always  regarded 
as  the  meat  productive  district  in  all  Sicily  for  the 
growth  of  com.  Cicero  calls  it  "  campns  Ule  Leon- 
tinus  nobilissimus  ao  feracissimns,"  "  nbeirima 
Siciliae  pars,"  "caput  rei  fi-umentariaei"  and  says 
that  the  Romans  were  accustomed  to  consider  it  as 
in  itself  a  sufficient  resource  against  scarcity.  (Cic. 
Verr.  iii  18,  44,  46,  pro  Scaur.  8,  PML  viii.  8.) 
The  tract  thus  celebnted,  which  was  known  alto  by 
the  name  of  the  Labststoonii  Cahpi  [Labstrt- 
oosKs],  was  evidently  the  pUin  extending  fhxn  the 
foot  of  the  bills  on  which  Leontini  was  situated  to 
the  river  Symaethos,  now  known  as  the  Piano  di 
Catania.  We  have  no  explanation  of  the  tradition 
which  led  to  the  fixing  on  this  fertile  tract  aa  the 
abode  of  the  fabulous  Laestiygones. 

Leontini  was  noted  as  the  bulhplace  of  the  cele- 
brated orator  Gorgias,  who  in  b.  a  427  was  th* 
head  of  the  deputation  sent  by  his  native  city  to 
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implore  the  intenrention  of  Athens.     (DIod.  xii.  S3; 
Vhl.  l/ipp.  Maj.  f.  262.)  [E.H.B.] 


OOI»   OF   I.EOXT1SI. 

LEO'NTIUM  (A»<(ktiok:  Eth.  A«orHi<ri«f),  a 
town  of  Achaia,  was  orieinallf  not  one  of  the 
I'J  Achaean  cities,  though  it  aftcnrards  became  so, 
succeeding  to  the  place  of  Rh^pes.  It  is  only  men- 
tioned b;  Poljfbius,  and  its  position  is  nncertab. 
]t  must,  however,  hare  been  an  inland  town,  and 
was  probably  between  Pharae  and  the  territory  of 
Acgium,  since  we  find  that  the  Eleians  onder  the 
Aetnlian  general  Euripidns,  after  marching  through 
the  territory  of  Pharae  as  far  as  that  of  Aegium, 
retreated  to  I.eontiom.  Leake  places  it  in  the 
valley  of  the  Sennns,  between  the  territory  of  Tri- 
taea  and  that  of  Aegiam,  at  a  place  now  called  At 
J  ndhrea,  from  a  mined  church  of  that  saint  near  the 
village  of  Gvtumiitra.  Callicrates,  the  partizan  of 
the  Romans  daring  the  later  days  of  the  Achaean 
I/Cague,  was  a  native  of  Leontium.  (Pol.  ii.  41, 
V.  94,  xztL  I  ;  Leake,  Morea,  vol.  iii.  p.  419.) 

LEONTO'POLIS.    [NicKPHomOM.] 

LEONTO'POLIS.    [Lkostes.] 

LEONTO'POLIS  (A«<(Kr«w  ir6Ka,  Ptol.  iv.  5. 
§  51 ;  Strab.  ivii.  pp.  802, 812  ;  A«(rrai,  Hieronym. 
nd  Jovian,  ii.  6;  Leontos  Oppidnm,  Plln.  v.  20. 
K.  17),  the  capital  of  the  Leontopolite  nome  in  the 
Delta  of  Egypt.  It  stood  in  lat.  30°  6'  N.,  abont 
three  geographical  miles  S.  of  Thmnis.  Strabo  is 
the  earliest  writer  who  mentions  either  this  nome,  or 
its  chief  town:  and  it  was  probably  of  comparatively 
recent  origin  and  importance.  The  lion  was  not 
umong  the  sacred  animals  of  Aegypt :  but  that  it 
was  occasionally  domesticated  and  kept  in  the 
temples,  may  be  inferred  from  Diodorus  (ii.  84). 
Trained  lions,  employed  in  the  chase  of  deers,  wolves, 
&c.,  are  found  in  the  hunting-pieces  delineated  upon 
the  walls  of  the  grottoes  tABmihaaan.  (Wilkinson, 
M.  and  C.  vol.  iii.  p.  1 6.)  In  the  reign  of  Ptolemy 
I'hilometor  (b.  c.  180 — 145)  a  temple,  modelled 
alter  that  of  Jerusalem,  was  founded  by  the  exiled 
Jewish  priest  Onias.  (Joseph.  AM.  JutU  xiii.  3. 
§  3 ;  Hieronym.  m  DanUl.  ch.  xi.)  The  Hebrew 
colony,  which  was  attracted  by  the  establishment 
of  their  national  worship  at  Leontopolis,  and  which 
was  increased  by  the  refugees  from  the  oppres- 
bions  of  the  Seleucid  kings  in  Palestine,  flourished 
there  for  more  than  three  centuries  afterwards. 
In  the  reign  of  Vespasian  the  Leontopolite  temple 
was  closed,  amid  the  general  discouragement  of 
.ludaisni  by  that  emperor.  (Joseph.  B.  Jud.  vii. 
10.  §  4.)  Antiquarians  are  divided  as  to  the  real 
site  of  the  rains  of  Leontopolis.  According  to 
D'Anville,  they  are  covered  by  a  mound  still  (»lled 
Td-Euabi,  or  the  "Lion's  Hill"  (Comp.  Cham- 
poUion,  TEgypie,  vol.  iL  p.  110,  seq.).  Jomard,  on 
the  other  hand,  maintains  that  some  tnmnli  near  the 
village  of  El-Mengaleh  in  the  Delta,  represent  the 
ancient  I.eontopolis.  And  this  supposition  agrees 
better  with  the  account  of  the  town  given  by  Xe- 
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nophon  of  Ephcsns.    {Ephetiaca,  iv.   p.  280,  <d. 
Bipont)  [W.  B.  D.] 

LEPETYMNUS  (Anrerujo'or,  called  Lepethym- 
nus  or  Lepethymns  by  Pliny,  v.  31.  s.  39 ;  the  MSS. 
vary),  a  moantain  in  the  northern  part  of  Lesboi,  near 
Methymna.  Plehn  states  (_Labiac.  LS>.  p.  9)  that 
it  is  the  highest  mountain  in  the  isknd :  bat  tbu 
does  not  appear  to  be  consistent  with  modem 
surveys.  Its  present  name  is  said  to  be  Mont  S. 
Theodore.  The  sepnlchn  and  tomb  of  the  hero 
Palamedes  are  alleged  to  have  been  here.  (Tzetzes, 
Lyeophr.  Cauandr.  1095;  Philostr.  fleroic.  p.  716, 
Ft<..i4jK>;fcii.7Vtm.  iv.  13.  ISO,  ahtoie.  154.)  In 
Antigonas  of  Carystns  (c.  17)  there  is  a  story  given, 
on  the  authority  of  Myrsilus  the  Lesbian,  concerning 
a  temple  of  Apollo  and  a  shrine  of  the  hero  I.rpe- 
tymnns,  connected  with  the  same  mountain.  Here, 
also,  according  to  Theophrastus  (^De  Sign.  Plm.  et 
Vent  p.  783,  ed.  Schneid.),  an  astronomer  called 
Matricetas  made  his  observations.  [J.  S.  H.] 

LEPINtrS  MONS  is  the  name  given  by  Calnmelhi 
(x.  131),  the  only  author  in  whom  the  name  is 
found,  to  a  mountain  near  Signia  in  Latium,  pro- 
bably one  of  the  underfalls  or  ofishoots  of  the  great 
moss  of  the  Volscian  Apennines.  The  name  of 
Montes  Lepini  is  frequently  applied  by  modem  geo- 
graphers to  the  whole  of  the  lofty  moantain  group 
which  separates  the  valley  of  the  Sacoo  from  the 
Pontine  Marshes  [Latkth]  ;  bat  there  is  no  ancient 
authoritv  for  this.  [E.  H.  B.] 

LEPIDO'TON-POLIS  (AewiStrrSv  >  AoriSwrir 
ri\a,  FtoL  iv.  5.  §  72),  a  town  in  Upper  Egypt, 
situated  in  the  Fanopolite  nome,  and  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  Nile.  It  was  about  four  geographical 
miles  N.  of  Chenoboscia.  Lat.  26°  2'  K.  This  was 
doubtless,  the  place  at  which  Herodotus  had  heard 
that  the  fish  kpidotut  was  caught  in  great  num- 
bers, and  even  received  divine  honours  (ii.  72 ; 
comp.  Minutoli,  p.  414  ;  Champollion,  tEggpte, 
vol.  i.  p.  248).  Lepidoton-Polis  was  probably  con- 
nected with  the  Osirian  worship^  for,  according 
to  the  legend,  Isis,  in  her  search  for  the  limbe  of 
Odiris,  who  had  been  cut  into  jueces  by  Typhon, 
traversed  the  marshes  in  a  boat  made  of  papyrus 
(£arw),  and  in  whatsoever  place  she  found  amember, 
there  she  buried  it  In  the  end  she  discovered  all 
the  limbe,  excepting  one,  which  had  been  devoured 
by  the  fishes  phngrai  and  kpidotiu.  No  remains  nf 
Lepidoton-Polis  have  been  discovered.       [W.  B.  D.J 

LEPO'NTII  (Airrdi-rioi,  Sttab.,  Ptol!),  an  Al- 
pine people,  who  inhabited  the  valleys  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Alps,  about  the  head  of  the  two  grvat 
kkes,  the  Logo  di  Como  and  Logo  Maggiore. 
Strabo  tells  ns  distinctly  that  they  were  a  Rhactian 
tribe  (iv.  p.  206),  and  adds  that,  like  many  others  of 
the  minor  Alpine  tribes,  they  had  at  one  time  spread 
further  into  Italy,  but  had  been  gradually  driven  back 
into  the  monntuns.  (/&.  p.  204.)  There  is  some 
difficulty  in  determining  the  position  and  limits  of 
their  territory.  Caesar  tells  os  that  the  Rhine  took 
its  rise  in  the  conntry  of  the  Lepontii  (B.  G.  iv.  ]  o), 
and  Pliny  says  that  the  Uberi  (or  Viberi),  who  wore 
a  tribe  of  the  Lepontii,  occupied  the  sources  of  the 
Rhone  (Piin.  iii.  20.  s.  24).  Ptolemy,  on  the  con- 
trary (iiL  1.  §  38),  places  them  in  the  Cottian 
Alps;  but  this  is  opposed  to  all  the  other  statement!<, 
Strabo  distinctly  connecting  them  with  the  Rliac- 
tians.  Their  name  occurs  also  in  the  list  of  the 
Alpine  nations  on  the  trophy  of  Augustas  (a/>. 
Plin.  I.  c),  in  a  manner  quite  in  accordance  vrilh 
■  the  statements  of  Caesar  and  Pliny;  and  on   tlis 
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wbde  we  may  gafeljr  place  tbem  in  the  gnnp  of  the 
Alps,  of  which  the  Mont  SL  Golhard  a  the  centie, 
ud  fron  which  the  Rhone  uid  the  Rhine,  as  well 
as  the  Rout  and  the  TVcino,  take  their  rise.  The 
name  of  Vat  Ijevaatina,  still  girea  to  the  npper 
Tallef  of  the  Ticaio,  near  the  foot  of  the  SL  Gothard, 
u  nrj  probably  derived  from  the  name  of  the  Le- 
pcntii.  Their  chief  town,  according  to  Ptolem;, 
was  OaceU  or  Oscella,  which  is  generalljr  supposed 
to  be  Domo  cC  Ouola ;  bat,  as  the  Lepontii  are 
entneoosl;  phced  b;  him  in  the  Cottian  Alps,  it  is 
perhaps  more  probable  that  tJie  town  meant  b;  him 
is  the  Ocelam  of  Caesar  (now  Vxtau),  which  was 
reall;  sitnated  in  that  districL     [Ocblvx.] 

The  name  of  Alpbs  Lefontias,  or  Lepontian 
Alps,  is  generally  given  \>y  modem  geographen  to 
the  part  of  this  chain  extending  from  Monte  Rota 
to  the  5(.  Gothard  ;  bat  there  is  no  ancient  autho- 
ritr  for  this  use  of  the  term.  [E.  H.  B.] 

LE'PREUM  (t>  Ahtftor,  Scyl.,  Strab.,  I'oljrb.; 
kimptot,  I'aus,,  Aristoph.  Av.  149;  Anrpioc,  Ptol. 
iii.  IS.  §  18:  £M.  A<irp«ETi)t),  the  chief  town  of 
Tripbflia  in  Elis,  was  sitnated  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  dL^trict,  at  the  distance  of  100  stailia  from 
Ssmicom,  and  40  stadia  from  the  sea.  (Strab,  viii. 
p.  344.)  Scylai  and  Ptolemy,  leu  correctly,  describe 
it  as  lying  upon  the  const  Triphylia  is  said  to  have 
been  origiiially  inhabited  by  the  Cauconlans,  whence 
Lepream  is  called  by  Callimachiis  (ifjmn.  m  Jm. 
39)  Kaauaiwur  mokUBpor,  The  Caucones  were 
sfterwaTds  expelled  by  the  Minyae,  who  took  poasea- 
aoD  of  Lepreura.  (Herod,  iv.  148.)  Subsequently, 
and  peobably  soon  after  the  Mes^enian  wars,  Le- 
preom  and  the  other  cities  of  Triphylia  wete  sub- 
dued by  the  Eleians.  who  governed  them  as  subject 
piares.  [See  Vol.  I.  p.  818,  b.]  The  Tripbylian 
cities,  however,  always  bore  this  yoke  with  impa- 
tience ;  and  Leprenm  took  the  lead  in  tbeu"  frequent 
attempts  to  sliake  off  the  Kleian  frupremacy.  The 
greater  importance  of  Lepreum  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  it  was  the  only  one  of  the  Trii>liylian  towns 
wbich  took  part  in  the  Pensian  wars.  (Herod,  ix. 
S8.)  In  B.C.43I  Leprenm,  supported  by  Sparta, 
rerolted  frooi  Klis  (Thuc.  v.  31);  and  at  last,  in 
400,  the  Eleians,  by  their  treaty  with  Sparta,  were 
obliged  to  relinquish  their  authority  over  Leprenm 
and  the  other  Tripliyiiaii  towns.  (jCen.  Bell.  iii.  2. 
§  is.)  When  the  Spartan  power  had  been  broken 
by  the  battle  of  Leuctra  (b.  c.  371),  the  Spartans 
cudeavonred  to  recover  their  supremacy  over  Le- 
pceom  and  the  other  Tripbylian  towns ;  but  the 
latter  protected  tliemselres  by  becoming  members  of 
the  Arcadian  confiNleracy,  which  had  been  recently 
founded  by  Epaminondtu.  (Xen.  BelL  vL  5.  §2, 
ieq.)  Hence  Leprenm  m  called  an  Arcadian  town 
by  Scylax  and  PUny,  the  hitter  of  whom  enoneonsly 
speaks  both  of  a  Leprion  in  Elis  (iv.  5.  s.  6),  and  of 
a  Lepreon  in  Arcadia  (iv.  5.  s.  10).  Pausanias  also 
itates  that  the  Lepreatae  in  his  time  claimed  to  be 
Arcadians;  but  he  observes  that  they  had  been  sub- 
jects of  the  Eleians  from  ancient  timet, — that  as 
many  of  them  as  had  been  victors  in  the  public 
games  were  proclaimed  as  Eleians  from  Lepreus,— 
sad  that  Aristnplianes  describes  Lepreus  as  a  city  of 
the  Eleians.  (Pans.  v.  5.  §  3.)  After  the  time  of 
Alexander  the  Eleians  again  reduced  the  Tripbylian 
cities,  which  therefore  were  obliged  to  join  the  Ae- 
talian  league  along  with  the  Eleians.  But  when 
Phihp,  in  his  igrar  with  the  Aetolians,  marched  into 
Triphyha,  the  inhabitants  of  Lepraum  ruse  against 
the  Ekaan  gartison  in  their  town,  and  dochired  m 
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&vtnir  of  Philip,  who  thus  obtained  possession  of  the 
phice.  (Polyb.  iv.  77,  79,  80.)  In  the  time  of  P»n- 
sanias  the  only  monument  in  Leprenm  was  a  temple 
of  Demeter,  built  of  brick.  In  the  vicinity  of  the 
town  was  a  fountam  named  Arena.  (Pans.  v.  6.  §6.) 
The  territory  of  Lepreum  was  rich  and  fertile.  (Xifpa 
tiSat/iar,  Strab.  viii.  p.  345.) 

The  ruins  of  Lepreum  are  sitnated  upon  a  hill, 
near  the  modem  vilUge  of  Strovibi,  These  miiut 
show  that  Lepreum  was  a  town  of  some  size.  A 
plan  of  them  is  given  by  the  French  Commission, 
which  is  copied  in  the  work  of  Curtius.  They  were 
first  described  by  DodwelL  It  lakes  half  an  hour  to 
ascend  from  the  first  traces  of  the  walls  to  the  acro- 
polis, which  is  entered  by  an  ancient  gateway.  "  The 
towers  are  square;  one  of  them  is  almost  entire,  and 
contains  a  small  window  or  arrow  hole.  A  trans- 
verse wall  is  carried  completely  across  the  acropolu, 
by  whicli  means  it  was  anciently  divided  into  two 
parts.  The  foundation  of  this  wall,  and  part  of  the 
elevation,  still  remain.  Three  ditferent  periods  of 
architecture  are  evident  in  this  fortress.  The  walls 
are  composed  of  polygons:  some  of  the  towers  con- 
sist of  irregular,  and  others  of  rectangular  quadri- 
laterals. The  ruins  extend  far  below  the  acropolis, 
on  the  side  of  the  hill,  and  are  seen  on  a  flat  de- 
tached knoll."  (Dodwell,  Tour  through  Greece, 
vol.  ii.  p.  347  ;  Leake,  iforea,  vol.  i.  p.  56 ;  Bob- 
kye,  lUcherchee,  4^  p.  135 ;  Curtius,  Pelopon- 
netot,  vol.  ii.  p.  84.) 

LE'PSIA  (L^o),  a  small  island  of  the  Icnrian 
sea,  in  the  north  of  Leros,  and  opposite  to  the  coast  of 
Caria.  It  is  not  mentioned  by  any  ancient  author 
except  Pliny  {II.  N.  v.  34).  [L.  S.] 

LEPTE  (A.irTuri)  ixpa,  Ptol.  iv.  5  ;  Plin.  vi.  29 
8.34),  the  modem  Rat-tl-Auf,  in  hit.  23°  K.,  was 
a  headland  of  Upper  Egypt,  npon  the  confines  of 
Aethiopia,  which  projected  into  the  Red  Sea  at  Sinus 
ImmuiMlos  {Fotd  Bag).  It  formed  the  extremity 
of  a  Volcanic  range  of  rocks  abounding  in  mines  of 
gold,  copper  and  topax.  [W.  B.  D.j 

LEPTIS,  a  town  of  Hispania  Baetica,  mentioned 
only  in  the  BeU.  Alex.  57,  where  the  word  u  perhaps 
only  a  false  reading  for  Lakpa,  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Anas.  fP.  S.] 

LEPTIS  •  (Liv.  xxxiT.  62;  Caes.  B.  C.  ii.  38 ; 
Hirt.  BdL  Afr.  6,  7,  9,  62  ;  Mela,  i.  7.  §  2  :  Plin. 
V.  4  8.  3),  also  called  by  Uter  writers,  LEPTIS 
MINOR  or  PABVA  (Aixrit  ^  ^itpo,  PtoL  iv.3. 
§  10;  Leptiminus  or  Lepte  Minus,  //in.  AfU.  p.  58; 
Tab.  Peul.}  Geogr.  Rav.  iii.  S  T.  5  :  Eth  Lepiitaui: 
Lemia,  Bu.),  a  city  on  the  coast  of  Byiacium,  just 
within  the  SE.  headland  of  the  Sinus  Neapulitanus, 
18  M.P.  SE.  of  Uadrumetum,  and  33  M.P.  NE.  of 
Thysdnu,  and  one  of  the  meet  flonrishuig  of  the 
Phoenician  colonics  on  that  coast,  notwithstanding 
the  epithet  Pakva,  which  u  merely  used  by  Uie 
writers  to  distingnish  it  from  the  still  more  important 
city  of  LuPTts  Maoka.  It  was  a  colony  of  Tyre 
(Sail.  Jug.  19 ;  Plin.  {.  c),  and,  under  the  Car- 
tfaaginiani,  it  was  the  most  important  place  in  the 
wealthy  district  of  Emporiak,  and  its  wealth  was 
sncb  that  it  paid  to  Carthage  the  dailg  tribute  of 
a  Euboic  talent.  (Liv.  L  e.)  Under  the  Romans 
it  was  a  libera  cimtat,  at  least  in  Pliny's  time  : 
whether  it  became  a  colony  afterwards  depends  on 
the  question,  whether  the  coins  bearing  the  name  of 
Leptis  belong  to  this  city  or  to  Leptis  Magna. 


*  Derived  from  a  Phoenician   word  signi^ing 
a  naval  station. 
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[See  below,  nnder  Leptih  Maona.]  ltd  rnim, 
1  bough  iiitonsUng,  are  of  no  gnut  extent.  (Sliaw, 
Tmvelt,  p.  109  i  Bartli,  Wandenmgen,  tfc.  p. 
161.)  [P.  S.] 

LEPTIS  MAGNA  (4  Ahnis  latyiXil,  Aeirri- 
liiyva,  Procop.  B.  K.  ii.  21  ;  alao  Aiirrij,  gimply; 
uft.  N«4raAtt;  Leptimagnensis  Ci vitas,  Cod.  Jtut. 
i.  27.  2  :  £(A.  and  Adj.  Anrrerto'Ss,  Leptitanos  : 
Jjebda,  large  Ra.),  the  chief  of  the  three  cities 
wliich  formed  the  African  Tripolis,  in  the  district 
lietween  the  Syrtes  (R^o  Sjrrtica,  aft.  Tripoli- 
tuna),  on  the  N.  coast  of  Africa  ;  the  other  tno 
being  Oea  and  Sabrata.  Leptis  was  one  of  the  mortt 
Hncient  Phoenician  colonies  on  this  coast,  baring 
l>ecn  founded  by  the  Sidonians  (Sail.  Jug.  19,  78); 
:uid  its  site  was  one  of  the  most  faroarablc  tliat  can 
bo  imapincd  for  a  city  of  the  first  class.  It  stood  at 
one  of  those  parts  of  the  coast  where  the  table-land 
of  the  Great  Desert  falls  off  to  the  sea  by  a  succession 
of  mountain  ridges,  enclofeiog  valleys  which  an  thus 
sheltered  from  those  encroachments  of  sand  that 
coTcr  the  shore  where  no  such  protection  exists, 
while  they  lie  open  to  the  breezes  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. The  country,  in  fact,  resembles,  on  a  small 
scale,  the  terraces  of  the  C3rrenaic  coast ;  and  its 
great  beauty  and  fertility  bare  exciied  the  admira- 
tion alike  of  ancient  and  modem  writers.  (Ammian. 
Mare.  xxTiii.  6  ;  DelU  Ceila  ;  Beechy;  Barth,  &c.) 
Jjich  of  these  valleys  is  watered  by  its  streamlet, 
generally  very  insignificant  and  even  intermittent, 
but  sometimes  worthy  of  being  styled  a  river,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Cihtps,  and  of  the  smaller  stream, 
further  to  the  west,  upon  which  Leptis  stood.  The 
excellence  of  the  site  was  much  enhanced  by  the 
shelter  afforded  by  the  promontoiy  Hkrhabum 
{Rcu-aUAthan),  W.  of  the  city,  to  the  roadstead  in 
its  front.  The  muis  of  Leptis  are  of  vast  extent, 
of  which  a  great  portion  is  buried  nnder  the  sand 
which  has  drifted  over  them  from  the  sea.  From 
what  cm  be  traced,  however,  it  is  clear  that  these 
remains  contain  the  ruius  of  three  difierent  cities. 

(I.)  The  original  city,  or  Old  Leptis,  still  exhibits 
in  its  mins  the  characteristics  of  an  ancient  Phoenician 
settlement ;  and,  in  its  site,  its  sea-walls  and  quays, 
its  harbour,  and  its  defences  on  the  land  side,  it  bears 
a  striking  general  resemblance  to  Carthage.  It  was 
built  on  an  elevated  tongue  of  land,  jutting  oat  from 
the  W.  bank  of  the  little  river,  the  month  of  which 
formed  its  port,  having  been  artificially  enlarged  for 
that  purpose.  The  banks  of  the  river,  as  well  as  the 
seaward  face  of  the  promontory,  are  lined  with  walls 
of  massive  masonry,  serving  as  sea-walls  as  well  as 
quays,  and  containing  some  curious,  vaulted  cham- 
bers, which  are  supposed  to  ha\-e  been  docks  for 
hliips  which  were  kept  (as  at  Carthage)  for  a  la-it 
resource,  in  case  the  citadel  should  be  taken  by  an 
enemy.  These  structures  are  of  a  harder  stone  than 
the  other  buildings  of  the  city ;  the  latter  being  of 
a  light  sandstone,  which  gave  the  place  a  glittering 
whiteness  to  the  voyager  approaching  it  from  the 
sea.  (^Sladiam.  Mar.  Mag.  p  453,  G.,  p.  297, 
H.)  On  the  land  side  the  isthmus  was  defended 
by  three  lines  of  massive  stone  walls,  the  position 
of  each  being  admirably  adapted  to  the  nature  of 
the  ground  ;  and,  in  a  depression  of  the  ground 
between  the  outmost  and  middle  line,  there  seems 
to  have  been  a  canal,  connecting  the  harbour  in  the 
month  of  the  river  with  the  roadstead  W.  of  the 
(ity.  Opposite  to  this  tongue  of  land,  on  the  E. 
side  of  the  river,  is  a  much  lower,  less  projecting, 
and  more  rounded  promontory,  which  could  not  liarc 
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been  left  out  of  the  system  of  cxiemal  works,  al- 
though no  part  of  the  city  was  built  upon  it.  Ac- 
cordingly we  find  here,  besidts  the  quays  along  tlic 
river  side,  and  vaults  in  them,  which  served  for 
warehouses,  a  remarkable  building,  which  seems  to 
hare  been  a  fort  Its  supentjmctoro  is  of  brick, 
and  certainly  not  of  Phoenician  work ;  but  it  pro- 
bably stood  on  foundations  coeval  with  the  city. 
This  is  the  only  example  of  the  use  of  brick  in  the 
mins  of  Leptis,  with  the  exception  of  the  walla 
wliich  surmount  the  sea-defsnces  already  described. 
From  this  eastern,  as  well  as  from  the  western  point 
of  land,  an  artificial  mole  was  built  out,  to  give  addi- 
tional shelter  to  the  port  on  either  side;  bnt,  through 
not  permitting  a  free  egress  to  the  sand  which  is 
washed  up  on  that  coast  in  vast  quaiitities  vrith 
every  tide,  these  moles  have  been  the  chief  cause  nt 
the  destruction,  first  of  the  port,  and  afterwai-ds  of 
the  city.  The  former  event  had  already  happened 
at  the  date  of  the  Stadiatmat,  which  describe  Lep- 
tis as  having  no  liarbour  (ixi^rot).  The  liarbour 
still  existed,  however,  at  the  time  d  the  restoration 
of  the  city  by  Septimins  Severus,  and  small  vessels 
could  even  ascend  to  some  distance  above  the  city, 
as  is  proved  by  a  quay  of  Roman  work  on  the 
W.  bank,  at  a  spot  where  the  river  is  still  deep, 
thongh  its  mouth  is  now  lost  in  the  sand-hills. 

2.  The  Old  City  (wi\tt)  thos  described  became 
gradually,  like  the  Byrsa  of  Carthage,  the  citadvl 
of  a  much  more  extensive  New  City  (NcitvoAic), 
which  grew  np  beyond  its  limits,  on  the  W.  bank  of 
the  river,  where  its  magnificent  buildings  now  lie 
hidden  beneath  the  sand.  This  New  Citt,  as  in 
the  case  of  Carthage  and  several  other  Phoenician 
cities  of  like  growth,  gave  its  name  to  the  place, 
which  was  hence  called  Neapous,  not,  however,  as 
at  Carthage  [comp.  Carthago,  Vol.  L  p.  529.  §  i.], 
to  the  disuse  of  the  old  name,  Leptis,  which  was 
never  entirely  lost,  and  which  became  tlie  prevailing 
name  in  the  hter  times  of  the  ancient  world,  and  ia 
the  name  which  the  rams  still  retain  (/^Ma). 
Under  the  early  empenirs  both  names  are  ftmnd 
almost  indifferently;  but  with  a  slight  indication  of 
the  preference  given  to  Neapous,  and  it  seems 
probable  that  the  name  Leptit,  with  the  epithet 
Magna  to  distinguish  it  firoin  Leptis  Pabva,  pre- 
vailed at  last  for  the  sake  of  avoiding  any  confiision 
with  Neapous  in  Zengitana.  (Stiab.  xvii.  p.  835, 
KtditoKis,  ^v  Kol  Aeimr  KaXovaiv:  Mela,  however, 
i.  7.  §  5,  has  Leptit  only,  with  the  epithet  alttra  : 
Pliny,  V.  4.  s.  4,  misled,  as  usual,  by  the  abundance 
of  his  authorities,  makes  Leptis  and  Neapolia  difierent 
cities,  and  he  distinguishes  this  from  the  other 
Leptis  as  Leptit  altera,  quae  cognominatur  magna  .- 
Ptolemy,  iv.  3.  §  13,  has  NeifaraAis  ii  Kai  AnrriT 
neyiKti:  J  tin.  Ant  p.  63,  and  TiA.  Peut  Lepti 
Magna  Colonia;Scyl.  pp.  Ill,  112,113,  Gronov.  Nt'a 
nrfXt; ;  Stadiatm.  p.  435,  A^writ,  vulg.  A^wrqr, 
the  Coins  all  have  the  name  I.bftis  simply,  with  tlio 
addition,  on  some  of  them,  of  the  epithet  Coix>kia 
ViCTRiz  JuuA ;  bnt  it  is  very  nnoertain  to  which 
of  the  two  cities  of  the  name  these  coins  belong; 
Eckhel,  vol.  iv.  pp.  130, 131 ;  Raschc,  t.v.)  We  learn 
from  Sallnst  that  the  commercial  intercourse  of  Lejilis 
with  the  native  tribes  had  led  to  a  sharing  of  the  rofi- 
nabittm,  and  hence  to  an  admixture  of  the  language  of 
the  city  with  the  Libyan  dialects  (Jug.  78).  In  fact, 
Leptis,  like  the  neighbouring  Tr^U/,  which,  with 
a  vastly  inferior  site,  has  succeeded  to  its  position, 
was  the  gn-at  emporium  fur  the  trade  with  tlie 
Garamantes  and  Pbozania  and  tiie  easleni  part  of 
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Inner  Libya.  Bnt  the  remains  of  the  New  City 
acein  to  belonfr  almost  entirely  to  the  period  of  the 
Boman  Empire,  ami  especially  to  the  rei^  of  Septi- 
iniiH  Serams,  who  restored  and  beautified  this  his 
sstive  city.  (Spart  Sev.  1 ;  Anrel.  Vict  Ep.  20.) 
It  had  already  before  acquired  considerable  import- 
ance under  the  Romans,  whose  cause  it  espoused 
is  the  war  with  Jognrtha  (Sail.  Jtig.  77 — 79 :  as  to 
its  later  condition  see  Tac.  Hilt.  it.  50)  ;  and  if^  as 
£d(hel  inclines  to  believe,  the  coins  with  the  epi- 
taph cou  VIC  iDi.  LKP.  belong  mostly,  if  not 
entirely,  to  Leptis  Magna,  it  most  have  been  made 
a  colony  in  the  earliest  period  of  the  empire.  It  was 
still  a  floorishing  and  popnlous  fortified  city  in  the 
4th  centnry,  when  it  was  greatly  injured  by  an  as- 
sult  of  a  Libyan  tribe,  called  the  Auuusiami  (Am- 
mian.  ixviii.  6) ;  and  it  never  recoveted  from  the 
blow. 

.1  Justinian  is  said  to  have  enclosed  a  portion  of 
it  with  a  new  wall ;  bat  the  city  itself  was  already 
too  far  buried  in  the  sand  to  be  reatored;  and,  as 
br  as  we  can  make  out,  the  little  that  Justinian 
attempted  seems  to  have  amounted  only  to  the  en- 
cloiaie  of  a  suburb,  or  old  Libyan  camp,  some  dis- 
laDce  to  the  E.  of  the  rirer,  on  the  W.  bank  of 
vhich  the  city  itself  had  stood.  (Procop.  de  Aed. 
ri.  4;  comp.  Barth.)  Its  rain  was  completed 
daring  the  Arab  ctHiqaest  (Leo,  A/r.  p.  435) ; 
and,  though  we  find  it,  in  the  middle  ages,  the  seat 
of  populous  Arab  camps,  no  attempt  has  been  made 
to  make  nsp  of  the  splendid  site,  which  is  now 
occupied  b;  the  insignificant  vilh^e  of  Leg&lah, 
and  the  hamlet  of  £l-Bu*h,  which  consists  of  only 
fuur  boujee.  (For  particulars  of  the  ruins,  see 
Lucas,  Proeeediagt  of  the  Amoeiation,  (fc.  vol.  ii. 
p.  66,  Lond.  1810;  Delia  Cella,  Viaggio,  4e. 
p.  40;  Beecbej,  Proceeding;  c^  chap.  vi.  pp.  50, 
(M.;  Russell's  Barbary;  Barth,  Wandenmgen,  ifc. 
PfL  305—315.)  [P.  S.] 
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LESIKA  and  LERON.  Str»bo  (p.  185)  says : 
"After  the  Stoechadcs  are  Phuiasia  and  Leron 
(ii  nxaxatria  Kol  A^par),  which  are  inhabited ; 
and  in  Leron  there  is  also  a  Leronm  of  Leron,  and 
Leron  is  in  front  of  Antipolia."  {AntSiet.)  Pliny 
(iiL  5)  has  "  Lero,  et  Lerina  adversns  Antipolim." 
Pt.Jemy  (iL  10.  §  21)  places  Lerone  (Ai(p<6n)) 
before  the  mouth  of  the  Var.  Lerina  once  had  a 
lawn  named  Vergoannm  (Pliny).  The  Maritime 
Itin.  pUcffi  "  Lav  et  Lerinas  insulae "  11  M.  P. 
finioi  Antipolis. 

These  two  isUnds  are  the  IJrau,  off  the  coast  of 
the  French  department  of  Var.  Strabo's  Planasia 
ia  supposed  to  bo  Lerina,  because  it  is  flat;  Leron 
onut  then  be  the  hirger  island,  called  Sstnte  Mar- 
f*rile;  and  D'Anville  conjectures  that  the  mo- 
msteiy  dedicated  to  Sainte  Marguerite  took  the 
(iiace  of  the  Leroum  of  Lero,  which  is  mentioned  by 
Smba.     The  pcailipu  of  these  two  small  islands  Is 


fixed  more  accurately  by  the  Itin.  than  by  the 
geographers.  Lerina,  from  which  the  modem  name 
Lerm  comes,  is  very  small ;  it  is  called  SL  Honorat, 
from  a  bishop  of  Aries  in  the  fifth  century,  who  was 
ako  a  saint.  [6.L.] 

LERNA  or  LBRNE  {Mfva.  Mptni),  tlie  name 
of  a  marshy  district  at  the  south-westeiri  extremity 
of  the  Argive  phiin.  near  the  sea,  and  celebrated  as 
the  spot  where  Hercnles  slew  the  many-headed 
Hydra,  or  water-snake.  [See  Diet  of  Biogr.  Vol.  II. 
p.  394.]  Li  this  pert  of  the  plain,  there  is  a 
number  of  oopions  springs,  which  overflow  the  district 
and  tnra  it  into  a  marsh ;  and  there  can  be  little 
doubt  lliat  the  victory  of  Hercules  over  the  Hydra,  is 
to  be  understood  of  a  successful  attempt  of  the 
ancient  lords  of  the  Argive  plain  to  bring  its  marshy 
extremity  into  cultivation,  by  draining  its  sources 
and  embanking  its  streams.  The  name  of  Lema  is 
usually  given  to  the  whole  district  (Pans.  ii.  IS.  §  5, 
ii.  24.  §  3,  ii.  36.  §  6,  ii.  38.  §  1 ;  Plut.  Clam. 
15),  but  other  writers  apply  it  more  particularly  to 
the  river  and  the  Uke.  (Strab.  viii.  p.  368.)  The 
district  was  thoroughly  drained  in  antiquity,  and 
covered  with  sacred  buildings,  of  which  Pausanias 
has  left  us  an  aocoont  (ii.  36,  37).  A  road  led 
from  Argos  to  Lema,  and  the  distance  from  the  gnto 
of  the  city  to  the  sea-ooast  of  Lema  was  40  stadia. 
Above  Lema  is  the  Mountain  Pontihus  (noyrifos), 
which  according  to  Pansaniaa  absorbs  the  rain 
water,  and  thus  prevents  it  from  running  off.  On 
its  summit,  on  which  there  are  now  the  ruins  of  .a 
mediaeval  castle,  Pausanias  saw  the  remains  of  a 
temple  of  Athena  Saitis,  and  the  foundations  of  the 
house  of  Hippomedon,  one  of  the  seven  Argive  chiefs 
who  marclied  against  Thebes.  (Acpi'aia  2*  oiVft 
ndliaS'  "iTrroiiiSaiv  Hyai,  Eurip.  Phoen.  126.) 
The  grove  of  Lema,  which  consisted  for  the  most 
part  of  plane  trees,  extended  from  Mount  PontinuH 
to  the  sea,  and  was  bounded  on  one  side  by  a  river 
called  Fontinus,  and  on  tlie  other  by  a  river  named 
Amymone.  The  grove  of  Lema  contained  two 
temples,  in  one  of  wliich  Demeter  Prosymna  ami 
Dionysus  were  worshipped,  and  in  the  other  DionysUH 
Saotea.  In  this  grove  a  festival,  called  the  Lemaeii, 
was  celebrated  in  honour  uf  Demeter  and  Dionysus. 
Pausanias  also  mentions  the  fountain  of  Amphiaraus. 
and  theAlcyonUn  pool  (^  'AAnnwclaXf/u'D),  through 
which  the  Argives  say  that  Dionysus  descended  into 
Hades  in  order  to  recover  Seraele.  The  Alcyoniau 
pool  was  said  to  be  unfathomable,  and  the  emperor 
Nero  in  vain  attempted  to  reach  its  bottom  with  ii 
soimding  line  of  several  &ihonu  in  length.  Tlie 
circumference  of  the  pool  is  estimated  by  Pausanias 
as  only  one-third  of  a  stadium:  its  margin  was 
covered  with  grass  and  rushes.  Pausanias  was  tuld 
that,  though  the  lake  appeared  so  still  and  quiet, 
yet,  if  any  one  attempted  to  swim  over  it,  he  wa.s 
dragged  down  to  the  bottom.  Here  Prosymnua  is 
said  to  have  pointed  out  to  Dionysus  the  entrance  in 
the  lower  world.  A  nocturnal  ceremony  was  con- 
nected with  this  legend;  expiatory  rites  were  per- 
formed by  the  side  of  the  pool,  and,  in  consequence  uf 
the  impurities  which  were  then  thrown  into  the  poiii, 
the  proverb  arose  of  a  Lema  of  ills.  (Arp»^  kcucui'; 
see  Preller,  Demeter,  p.  212.) 

The  river  Pontinus  issues  from  three  sources  at 
the  foot  of  the  hill,  and  joins  the  sea  north  of  sonic 
mills,  after  a  course  of  only  a  few  hundred  yards. 
The  Amymone  is  formed  by  seven  or  eight  copious 
sources,  which  issue  from  under  the  rocks,  and 
which  arc  evidently  the  subterraneous  outlet  of  one  ul 
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the  katAToUira  of  the  Arcadun  villie!;.  Tlie  rirer 
eoon  after  enters  a  small  lake,  a  few  btindred  yards 
in  circamference,  and  surrounded  with  a  great 
variety  of  aquatic  plants;  and  it  then  forms  a  marsh 
extending  to  the  sea7shore.  The  lake  is  now  walled 
in,  and  the  water  is  diverted  into  a  small  stream 
which  tnms  some  mills  standing  close  to  the  sea- 
shore. This  lake  is  evidently  the  Alcyonian  pool  of 
I'aqsanias;  for  althongh  he  does  not  say  that  it  is 
formed  by  the  river  Amymone,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  the  fact.  The  lake  answers  exactly  to  the 
description  of  Pansanias,  with  the  exception  of  being 
larger;  and  the  tale  of  its  being  nnt'athomable  is 
still  related  by  the  milleni  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Pausnnias  is  the  only  writer  who  calls  this  lake  the 
Aloronian  pool ;  other  writers  gave  it  the  name  of 
Lemaean ;  and  the  river  Amymone,  by  which  it  is 
formed,  is  likewise  named  Lcma.  The  fountain  of 
Ampblaraus  can  no  longer  bS  identified,  probably  in 
consequence  of  tlie  enlargement  of  the  hike.  The 
station  of  the  hydra  was  under  a  palm-tree  at  the 
source  of  the  Amymone;  and  the  numerous  heads  of 
the  water-snake  may  perhaps  liave  been  sng- 
gested  by  the  numerous  sources  of  this  river. 
Amymone  is  frequently  mentioned  by  the  poets.  It 
is  said  to  have  derived  its  name  from  one  of  the 
daughters  of  Danaus,  who  was  beloved  by  Poseidon ; 
and  the  rirer  gushed  forth  when  the  nymph  drew  out 
of  the  rock  the  trident  of  the  god.  (Hygin.  Fab. 
169.)  Hence  Euripides  (Phom.  188)  speaks  of 
TlotTdi^via  ^Afjivfuivta  ttSara*  (Comp.  Propert.  ii. 
26,47;  Ov.  Met  ii.  240.) 

(Dodwell,  Clattical  Tour,  vol.  Ii.  p.  825;  Leake, 
Mono,  vol  ii.  p.  472,  seq;  Boblaye,  Richereha, 
^.  p.  47;  Mure,  Tour  in  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  194; 
Ross,  Reiten  im  Peloponaes,  p.  150;  Curtius,  Peto- 
pomtaot.  Vol.  ii.  p.  368,  seq.) 

LEIiOS  (A^;>as  :  £tA.  Aipios  :  Lav),  a  small 
island  of  the  Aegean,  and  belonging  to  the  scattered 
islands  called  Sporades.  It  is  situated  opposite  the 
Sinas  lassius,  on  the  north  of  Calymna,  and  on  the 
south  of  Lepsia,  at  a  distance  of  320  stadia  from 
Cos  and  350  from  Myndus.  (Staditum.  Mar.  ilagni, 
§§  246,  250,  252.)  According  to  a  statement  of 
Anaximenesof  Lamptiacns,  Leros  was, like Icaros,cola- 
nised  by  Milesians.  (Stmb.xiv.,p.635.)  Thiswaspro- 
4>ably  done  in  consequence  of  a  suggestion  of  Hecataeos ; 
for  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  revolt  of  the  lonians 
against  Persia,  he  advised  his  countrymen  to  erect  a 
fortress  in  the  isbind,  and  make  it  the  centre  of 
their  operations,  if  they  should  be  driven  from 
Miletus.  (Herod,  v.  125;  comp.  Thucyd.  viii.  27.) 
Before  its  occnpation  by  the  Milesians,  it  was  pro- 
bably inhabited  by  Dorians.  The  inhabitants  of 
tieros  were  notorious  in  antiquity  fi>r  their  ill  nature, 
whence  Pfaocylides  sang  of  them : — 

liipuu  KoKol,  oix  i  t^i",  *s  V  oS, 

nirrfS,  wXV  II/MMcX^vf  Kal  IlpoKXhis  Aipitt. 

(Strab.  X.  p.  487,  Ac.)  The  town  of  Leros  was 
situated  ou  the  west  of  the  modern  town,  on  the 
south  side  of  the  bay,  and  on  the  slope  of  a  bill;  in 
this  locality,  at  least,  distinct  traces  of  a  town  have 
been  discovered  by  Ross.  (^Reitm  m^f  d,  Griech. 
Insela,  ii.  p.  119.)  The  plan  of  Hecataeus  to  fortify 
Leros  does  not  seem  to  have  been  carried  into  effect. 
Leros  never  was  an  independent  community,  bat  was 
governed  by  Miletus,  as  we  most  infer  from  inscrip- 
tions, which  also  show  that  Milesians  oontinned  to 
inhabit  the  island  as  Ute  as  the  time  of  the  Romans. 
Leros  contained  a  sanctuary  of  -Artemis  Parthenos, 
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in  which,  arcording  to  mythol<^,  the  sisters  nf 
Meleagnr  were  transformed  into  guinea  foivis  (^e- 
KtaryplSts;  Anton.  Lib.  2 ;  comp.  Ov.  Met.  viii.  533, 
&C.),  whence  these  birds  were  always  kept  in  the 
sancttuuy  of  the  goddess.  (Athen.  xiv.  p.  655.) 
In  a  valley,  about  ten  minutes'  walk  from  the  sea,  a 
small  convent  still  bears  the  name  of  Parthmi,  and 
at  a  little  distance  from  it  there  are  the  ruins  of  an 
ancient  Christian  church,  evidently  built  upon  some 
ancient  foundation,  which  seems  to  have  been  that  of 
the  temple  of  Artemis  Parthenos.  "  This  small  ishuid," 
says  R<»8,  "  though  envied  on  account  of  its  fertiUty, 
its  smiling  valleys,  and  its  excellent  harbours,  is 
nevertheless  scorned  by  its  neighbours,  who  cbaree 
its  inhabitants  with  niggardliness '  (l  e.  p.  122 ; 
comp.  Bbckh,  Corp.  IiucrqiL  n.  2263;  Roas, 
Intcript  ined.  ii.  188.)  [L.  S.] 

LESBOS  (A^«ot:  Eth.  and  Adj.  Aitrttot, 
A(a%Mit,  AtagtwcSt,  Lesbius,  Lesbicns,  Les- 
biacus :  fim.  AtoSis,  AtaSuis,  Lesbis,  Lesbias:  in 
the  middle  ages  it  was  named  Mitylene,  from  its 
principal  city  :  Geog.  Rav.  v.  21 :  Suidas.  ».  v. ; 
Hierocl.  p.  686;  Eustath.  ad  IL  ix.  129,  Od.  iii. 
1 70  :  hence  it  is  called  by  the  modem  Greeks 
Mitylen  or  Metelino.  and  by  the  Turks  MediUi  or 
MedelluAdatti.)  Like  several  other  islands  of  the 
Aegean,  Lesbos  is  said  by  Strabo,  Pliny  and  others 
to  have  had  various  other  names,  Issa,  Himerte, 
La^a,  Pelasgia,  Aegira.  Aethiope,  and  Mararia. 
(Strab.  i.  p.  160i  v.  p.  128 ;  PUn.  v.  31  (39);  Diod. 
iii.  55,  V.  81.) 

Lesbos  is  situated  off  the  coast  of  Mysia,  exactly 
opposite  the  opening  of  the  gulf  of  Adramyttium. 
Its  northern  part  is  separated  from  the  mainland 
near  Assoe  [Assos]  by  a  channel  about  7  miles  broad ; 
and  the  distance  between  the  south-eastern  extremity 
and  the  islands  of  Arginusae  [Aroiscsak]  is  about 
the  same.  Strabo  reckons  the  breadth  of  the  fonner 
strait  at  60  stadia,  and  Pliny  at  7  miles:  for  the 
latter  strait  see  Strab.  xiii.  pp.  616, 617,  and  Xeiu 
HeU.  \.  6.  §§  15—28.  The  island  lies  between  the 
parallels  of  38°  58'  and  39°  24'.  Pliny  stotes  the 
circumference  as  168  miles,  Strabo  as  1100  stadia. 
According  to  Cboiseul-GuuiEer,  the  latter  estimate 
is  rather  too  great.  Scylax  (p.  56)  assigns  to  Lesbos 
the  seventh  rank  in  siie  among  the  islands  of  the 
Mediterranean  sea 

In  shape  Lesbos  may  be  roughly  described  as  a 
triangle,  the  sides  of  which  face  rbpectively  the 
NW.,  the  NE.,  and  the  SW.  The  northern  point  is 
tlie  promontory  of  Argennnm,  the  western  is  that  lA 
Sigriura  (still  called  Cape  Sigri),  the  soutli-eastem 
is  that  of  Malea  (now  called  Zeiioun  Bouroun  or  Cape 
St,  Mary).  But  though  this  description  of  the 
isbmd  as  trianguUr  is  generally  correct,  it  must  be 
noticed  that  it  is  penetrated  far  into  the  interior  by- 
two  gulfs,  or  ua-hdu  as  they  may  properly  be 
called,  on  the  south-western  side.  C)ne  of  these  is 
Port  Biero  or  Port  Olivier,  "  one  of  the  beat  har- 
bonn  of  the  Archipelago,"  opening  from  the  sc« 
about  4  miles  to  the  westward  of  Cape  Malea,  and 
extending  about  8  miles  inland  among  the  mountains. 
It  may  be  reasonably  conjectured  that  ita  ancient 
name  was  Portns  Hieraeus  ;  since  Pliny  mentions  a 
Lesbian  city  called  Hiera,  which  was  extinct  before 
his  time.  The  other  arm  of  the  sea,  to  which  wo 
have  alluded,  is  about  half-way  between  the  former 
and  Cape  Sigrinm.  It  is  the  ''  beautifiil  and  ex- 
tensive basin,  named  Port  Caloni,"  and  andently 
called  Euripus  Pyrrhaeus.  From  the  extreme  nar- 
rowness of  the  entrance,  it  is  less  adapted  for  tlM> 
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porposesc^aharboar.  Its  ichtbjologj  is  repeatedly 
iiKoiiaued  by  Aristotle  as  remarkable.  {Hi$t.  Animal. 
T.  10.  §  2,  T.  13.  §  10,  TiU.  20.  8  15,  U.  25. 
§8.) 

The  snrface  of  the  island  is  mountainoas.  The 
principal  mountains  wcreOrdymnns  in  the  W., Olym- 
pus in  the  S.,  and  Lepethymnns  in  the  N.  Their  ele- 
vations, as  marked  in  the  English  Admiralty  Charts, 
are  lespectirely,  1780,  3080,  and  27S0  feet  The 
ricellent  climate  and  tine  air  of  Lesbos  are  celebrated 
by  Diudoms  Siealos  (y.  82),  and  it  is  still  repated 
^|  be  the  moat  healthy  island  in  the  ArchipeUfco. 
(Puidy'sSaiZuiy  XlHTCtory,  p.  154.)  Tacitus  (.4  n«. 
rL  3)  calU  it  "  in.iula  nobilis  et  amoena."  Agates 
vere  fonnd  there  (Plin.  xxxtU.  54),  and  its  quarries 
produced  Tariegated  marble  (suvi.  5).  The  whole- 
•ume  Lesbian  wines  ("  innocentis  pocnla  Lesbii," 
M'jr.  Cam.  i.  17,  21)  were  fiunons  in  the  ancient 
world;  bat  of  this  a  more  particular  account  is 
giren  under  METimtXA.  The  trade  of  the  island 
was  active  and  considerable;  but  here  again  we 
most  refer  to  what  is  said  concerning  its  chief  city 
)Imi.ESE.  At  the  present  day  the  figs  of  Lesbos 
are  celebrated ;  but  its  chief  exports  are  oil  and 
gall-nuts.  The  population  was  estimated,  in  1816, 
at  a.'i.OOO  Greeks  and  5000  Turks. 

Tradition  says  that  the  first  inhabitants  of  Lesbce 
were  Pelasgians:  and  Xanthos  was  their  legendary 
leader.  Next  came  lonians  and  others,  under  Ha- 
careus,  who"  is  said  by  Diodonis  (t.  80)  to  hare 
introduced  written  laws  two  frenerations  before  the 
Tnijan  war.  Last  were  the  Aeolian  settlers,  under 
the  leadership  of  Lesbus,  who  appears  in  Stnibo 
under  the  name  Grans,  and  who  is  said  to  have 
married  Hethymna,  the  dsnghter  of  Macareus. 
Mytileoe  was  the  elder  dangbter.  This  is  certain, 
that  the  early  history  of  Lesbos  is  identical  with 
that  of  the  Aeolians.  Strabo  regards  it  as  their 
central  seat  (axi^o*  Ml^lxhroXis,'  xiii.  pp.  616, 
622).  In  mercantile  enterprise,  in  resbtance  to  the 
Persians,  and  in  intellectual  eminence,  the  insular 
Aeolians  seem  to  bare  been  faTourably  contrasted 
with  their  brethren  on  the  continent.  That  which 
Horace  calls  "  Aeolium  carmen "  and  "  Aeoliae 
fides"  (Corm.  iu  13.  24,  ill.  30.  13)  was  due  to 
the  genius  of  Lesbos :  and  Niebuhr's  expression 
rr^nling  this  ishind  is,  that  it  was  "  the  pearl  of 
t'ie  Aeolian  race."  {Latura  on  Ancient  F.thnology 
ajtd  Geography,  Tol.  i.  p.  218.) 

Lesbw  was  not,  like  several  other  islands  of  the 
Archifielago,  such  as  Cos,  Chios  and  Samoa,  the 
territory  rf  one  city.  We  read  of  six  Aeolian  cities 
in  Lesbos,  each  of  which  had  originally  separate 
l^iasessioiis  and  an  independent  government,  and 
which  were  situated  in  the  followmg  geographical 
order.  Hethymxa  (now  MoHto)  was  on  tlie  north, 
almost  immediately  opposite  Assos,  from  which  it 
was  separated  by  one  of  the  previously  mentioned 
straits.  Somewhere  in  its  neighbourhood  was 
AjtisBA,  which,  however,  was  incorporated  in  the 
Uetkyinnaean  territory  before  the  time  of  Herodotus 
(L  151).  Near  the  western  extremity  of  the  island 
were  Attisiu  and  ElUESStis.  The  former  was  a 
little  to  the  north  of  Cape  Sigrium,  and  was  situated 
o«  a  small  isUnd,  whicli  in  Pliny's  time  (ii.  9 1 )  was 
emnectcd  with  Lesbos  itself.  The  latter  was  on  the 
south  of  the  promontory,  and  is  still  known  under 
tie  nsme  rf  Erioi,  a  modem  village,  near  which 
ruas  have  been  found.  At  the  head  of  Port  Caloni 
»»  Ptbrha,  which  in  Strabo'a  time  had  been  swal- 
Incd  up  by  the  sea,  with  the  exception  of  a  suburb. 
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(Strab.  xiii.  p.  618 ;  see  Plin.  v.  31.)  The  name  of 
Pera  is  still  attached  to  this  district  according  to 
Pococke.  On  the  eastern  shore,  facing  the  main- 
hind,  was  Mytilkne.  Besides  these  places,  wo 
must  mention  the  following :  —  Hieka,  doubtless  at 
the  head  of  Port  Olirifr,  said  by  Pliny  to  have  been 
destroyed  before  his  day;  AoAIIEI>E,  a  village  in. 
the  neighbourhood  of  Pyrrhs ;  Napb.  in  the  plain  of 
Methymna ;  Aeoibus,  between  Methymna  and 
Mytilene ;  and  PouL'U,  a  ait«  mentioned  by  Ste- 
pbanus  B.  Most  of  these  places  are  noticed  more 
particularly  under  their  respective  names.  All  of 
them  decayed,  and  became  unimportant,  in  compa- 
rison with  Methymna  and  Mytilene,  which  were  si- 
toated  on  good  harbours  opposite  the  mainland,  and 
convenient  for  the  coasting-trade.  The  annals  of 
Lesbos  are  so  entirely  made  np  of  events  affecting 
those  two  cities,  especially  the  hitter,  that  we  must 
r«fer  to  them  for  what  does  not  bear  upon  the  general 
history  of  the  ishmd. 

From  tlie  manner  in  which  Lesbos  is  mentioned 
both  in  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  (/{,  xxiv.  544,  Od.  iv. 
342),  it  is  evident  that  its  cities  were  populous  and 
flourishing  at  a  very  early  period.  They  had  also 
very  hirge  pocsessions  on  the  opposite  coast.  Leslxu 
was  not  included  in  the  conquests  of  Croesus. 
(Uerod.  i.  27.)  The  severe  defeat  of  the  Lesbians 
by  the  Samiam  under  Polyciates  (iii.  39)  seems 
only  to  have  been  a  temporary  disaster.  It  is  said 
by  Herodotus  (i.  151)  that  at  first  they  had  notfiing 
to  fear,  when  Cyrus  conquered  the  territories  of 
Croesus  on  the  mainUnd :  but  aAerwards,  with  other 
islanders,  they  seem  to  have  submitted  voluntarily 
to  Harpagos  (i.  169).  The  situation  of  this  ishtnd  on 
the  very  confines  of  the  great  struggle  between  the 
Persians  and  the  Greeks  was  so  critical,  that  its 
fortunes  were  seriously  affected  in  every  phase  of 
the  long  conflict,  from  this  period  down  to  the  peace 
of  Antalddas  and  the  campaigns  of  Alexander. 

The  Lesbians  joined  the  revolt  of  Aristagoras 
(Herod.  vL  5,  8),  and  one  of  the  most  memorable 
incidents  in  this  pert  of  its  history  is  the  consequent 
banting  down  of  its  inhabitants,  as  well  as  those  of 
Chios  and  Tenedus,  by  the  Per>ians  (Uerod.  vi.  31; 
Aesch.  Pert.  881).  After  the  battles  of  Salamis  and 
Mycale  they  boldly  Identified  themselves  with  the 
Greek  cause.  At  first  they  attached  themselves  to 
the  Lacedaemonian  interest:  but  before  long  they 
came  tinder  the  overpowering  influence  of  the  naval 
supremacy  of  Athens.  In  the  early  part  of  the 
Peloponneaan  War,  the  position  of  Lesbos  waa  more 
favourable  thnn  that  of  the  other  islands:  for,  like 
Corcyra  and  Chios,  it  was  not  required  to  furnish  a 
money-tribute,  but  only  a  naval  contingent  (Thuc. 
ii.  9).  But  in  the  course  of  the  war,  Mytilene  was 
induced  to  intrigue  with  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  to 
take  the  lead  in  a  great  revolt  from  Athens.  The 
events  which  fill  so  large  a  portion  of  the  third  book 
of  Thucydidcs  —  the  speech  of  Cleon,  the  change 
of  mind  on  the  part  of  the  Athenians,  and  the 
narrow  escape  of  the  Lesbians  firom  entire  massacre 
by  the  sending  of  a  second  ship  to  overtake  the  first — 
are  perhaps  the  most  memorable  circum.-^tances  con- 
nected with  the  history  of  this  island.  The  kinds  of 
Lesbos  were  divided  among  Athenian  citizens  (xAq- 
pavxo'X  many  of  whom,  however,  according  to 
Boeckh,  returned  to  Athens,  the  rest  remaining  as  a 
garrison.  Methymna  bad  taken  no  part  in  the  revolt, 
and  was  exempted  from  the  punishment  After  the 
Sicilian  expedition,  the  Lesbians  again  wavered  in 
their  allegiance  to  Athens;  but  the  result  was  anim> 
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poiiant  (ThacTd.  Tiii.  5,  22,  23,  32,  100).  It  was 
near  the  coaiit  of  tbU  isUnd  tliat  the  last  great  naval 
victory  of  the  Athenians  daring  the  war  >™»  won, 
that  of  Conon  over  Callicratidas  at  Arginuaae.  On 
the  doitractioD  of  the  Athenian  force  bjr  Ljsander 
at  Aeg(»potanii,  it  fell  under  the  power  of  Spatrta; 
but  it  wu  leoovered  for  a  time  by  Tbraaybolua 
(X™.  Hell.  iv.  8.  §§  28—30).  At  the  peace  of 
Antalcidas  it  wan  declared  independent.  From  this 
time  to  tfae  establinhment  of  the  Mncedonian  empire 
it  is  extremely  difiicult  to  fix  the  fluctnationii  of  the 
history  of  Lesbos  in  the  midst  of  tbe  varying  iuflu- 
eucea  of  Athens,  Sparta,  and  Persia. 

After  the  battle  of  the  Granicua,  Alexander  made 
a  treaty  with  the  Lesbians.  Memnon  the  Rhodian 
took  Mytilene  and  fortified  it,  and  died  there.  Af- 
terwards Ue{;elochu8  reduced  the  various  cities  of 
the  island  under  the  Macedonian  power.  (Fur  the 
history  of  these  transactions  see  Arrian,  Eaeped.  Alex. 
iii.  2;  Curt.  Hilt.  Alex.  iv.  5.)  In  the  war  of  the 
Romans  with  Perseus,  Labeo  destroyed  Antissa  for 
aiding  the  Macedonians,  and  incorporated  its  inha- 
bitants with  thoseof  Methyinna(Liv.  xlv.  31.  Hence 
perhaps  the  true  explanation  of  Pliny's  remark, 
{.  c).  In  the  course  of  the  Mithridatic  War,  Mytilene 
incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  Romans  by  delivering 
op  M'.  Aquillius  (Veil.  Pat.  ii  18;  Appian,  MUkr. 
21).  It  was  also  the  bst  city  which  held  out  after 
the  close  of  the  war,  and  was  reduced  by  M.  Minacios 
Thennus, — an  occasion  on  which  Julius  Caesar  dis- 
tinguished himself,  and  earned  a  civic  crx>wn  by 
Mving  the  life  of  a  soldier  (Liv.  BpiL  89;  Suet. 
Cof.  2;  see  Cic.  contra  RM.  u.  16).  Pompey, 
however,  was  induced  by  Theopbanes  to  make  My- 
tilene a  free  dty  (Veil.  Pat  (.  c;  Strab.  xiii.  p. 
617),  and  be  left  there  his  wife  and  son  during  the 
campaign  which  ended  at  Pharsalia.  (Appiau,  B.  C. 
ii.  83;  \'\\xi.  Pomp.  74,75.)  Frim  this  time  wo 
are  to  regard  Lesbos  as  a  part  of  the  Roman  province 
nf  Asia,  with  Mytilene  distinguished  as  its  chief 
city,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  privileges  more  par- 
ticularly described  elsewhere.  We  may  mention  here 
that  a  few  imperial  coins  of  Lesbos,  as  distinguished 
from  those  of  the  cities,  are  extant,  <>f  the  reigns  of 
M.  Aurelios  and  Commodus,  and  with  the  legend 
KOINON  AECBinN (Eckbel,  voLU. p.  501 ;  Mionnet, 
vol.  iii.  pp.  34,  35). 

In  the  new  division  of  provinces  under  Constantinc, 
Lesbos  was  placed  in  the  Provmcia  Imalarum 
(Hierocl.  p.  686,  ed.  Wesseling).  A  few  detached 
notices  of  its  fortunes  during  the  middle  ages  are  all 
tliat  can  be  given  here.  On  the  I5tb  of  August, 
A.D.  802,  the  empress  Irene  ended  her  extraordinary 
life  here  in  exile.  (See  Le  Beau,  BitL  du  Bat  Empire, 
vol.  xii.  p.  400.)  In  the  thirteenth  century,  con- 
temporaneously with  tlio  first  crusade,  Lesbos  began 
to  be  affected  by  the  Turkish  conquests:  Tzachss, 
Emir  of  Smyrna,  succeeded  in  taking  Mytilene,  but 
failed  in  his  attempt  on  Methymna.  (Anna  Comn. 
Alex.  lib.  vii.  p.  362,  sd.  Bonn.)  Alexis,  however, 
sent  an  expedition  to  retake  Mytilene,  and  was  suc- 
cessful (lb.  ix.  p.  425).  In  the  thtrtecnth  century 
Lesbos  was  in  the  power  of  tlie  Latin  emperors  of 
Constantinople,  but  it  was  recovered  to  the  Greeks 
by  Joannes  Ducas  Vatatzes,  emperor  of  Nicaea  (see 
bis  life  in  the  Diet,  of  Biography).  In  the  fourteenth 
century  Joanues  Palaeologns  gave  his  sister  in 
marriage  to  Francisco  Gateluzeio,  and  the  ishuid  of 
Iicsboa  as  a  dowry;  and  it  continued  in  the  possession 
of  this  f.unily  till  its  final  absorption  in  the  Turkish 
empire  (Duc:is,  Uiit.  BijzanL  p.  46,  ed.  Bonn).     It 
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appears,  however,  that  these  princes  were  tributarr 
to  the  Turki  (lb.  p.  328).    In  1457,  Mabootet  11. 

made  an  unsncceseful  assault  on  Methymna,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  suspidon  that  the  Lesbians  had  aidnl 
the  Catalan  buccaneers  (lb.  p.  338 ;  see  also  Vertot, 
HiH.  de  eOrdre  d»  Matte,  iL  258).  He  did  not 
actually  take  the  island  till  1462.  The  history  of 
the  annalist  Ducas  himself  is  dosely  connected  with 
Lesbos:  he  resided  there  after  the  fall  of  Constan- 
tinople; he  conveyed  the  tribute  from  the  reigning 
Gateluzzio  to  the  sultan  at  Adrianople;  and  tbe  U»t 
paragraph  of  his  history  is  an  unfinished  account 
of  the  final  catastrophe -of  the  island. 

This  notice  of  Lesbos  would  be  very  incomplete, 
unless  something  were  said  of  its  intellectual  eini- 
nance.  In  reference  to  poetry,  and  especially  poetry 
in  connection  with  music,  no  island  of  the  Greeks  i.'< 
so  celebrated  as  Lesbos.  Whatever  other  explana- 
tion we  may  give  of  tbe  legend  concerning  the  head 
and  lyre  of  Orpheus  bdng  carried  by  the  wai'es  to 
its  shores,  we  may  take  it  as  an  expression  of  thr 
fact  that  here  was  the  primitive  seat  of  the  mmiic  cf 
the  lyre.  Lesches,  the  cyclic  minstrel,  a  native  nf 
Pyrrlia,  was  the  first  of  its  series  of  poets.  Ter- 
pander,  though  his  later  life  was  chiefly  connected 
with  the  Peloponnesus,  was  almost  certainly  a  native 
of  Lesbos,  and  probably  of  Antissa :  Anon,  of  Me- 
tliymna,  appcare  to  have  belonged  to  his  school ;  and 
no  two  men  were  so  dosely  connected  with  the  early 
history  of  Greek  music.  The  names  of  Alcaeus  and 
Sappho  are  the  most  imperishable  elements  in  tho 
renown  of  Mytilene.  The  latter  was  sometimes 
called  the  tenth  Muse  (as  in  Plato's  epigram,  S<xx^ 
Af  aSSetv  f)  SsKdni) ;  and  a  school  of  ]ioetesses 
(Lesbiadnm  titrba,  Ovid,  ffer.  zv.)  seems  to  ba>-e 
been  formed  by  her.  Here,  without  entering  into  the 
discussions,  by  Welcker  and  othero,  concerning  the 
character  of  &ippbo  herself,  we  must  state  tliat  tbe 
women  of  Lesbos  were  as  famous  for  thdr  profligacy 
as  their  beauty.  Their  beauty  is  celebrated  by  Homer 
(7JL  ix.  129,  271),  and,  as  r^ards  their  profligacy, 
the  proverbial  expression  Xco'Sid^ciy  sfiixes  a  worse 
stain  to  their  island  than  Kfrrri^eai  does  to  Crete. 

Lesbos  seems  never  to  have  produced  any  dis- 
tinguished painter  or  sculptor,  but  Hdlanicua  and 
Theophanes  tbe  friend  of  Pompey  are  worthy  of 
being  mentioned  among  historians ;  and  Pitlacus, 
Theopbrastus,  and  Cratippus  are  known  in  the 
annals  of  philosophy  and  science.  Pittacus  wa.s 
fiimous  also  as  a  legisktor.  These  eminent  men 
were  all  natives  of  Mytilene,  with  the  exception  of 
Theopbrastus,  who  was  bom  at  Eresus. 

Tbe  fullest  account  of  Lesbos  is  the  treatise  of 
S.  L.  Plehn,  Le^iaeorum  Liber,  BerUn,  1826.  In 
this  work  is  a  map  of  tbe  island ;  but  tbe  English 
Admiralty  charts  should  be  consulted,  espedally 
Nos.  1654  and  1665.  Forbiger  refers  to  reviews  nf 
Plehn's  work  by  Meier  in  the  HaU.  AUg.  LiL  Zeit. 
for  1827,  and  by  0.  MUller  in  the  GoelL  GeL  Ail:. 
for  1828  ;  also  to  Lander's  Beiirage  zur  Kunde 
(ler  Intel  Leebot,  Hamb.  1827.  Information  rcganl- 
ing  the  modem  condition  of  the  island  will  be  ob- 
tained firom  Pococke,  Tuamefort,  Richtcr,  and  Pro- 
kesch.  [J.  S.  H.] 

LE'SORA  MONS  {Mont  Lozere),  a  summit  of 
tbe  Ceveimet,  above  4800  feet  liigh,  is  mentioned  by 
Sidonius  ApolUnaris  (Carm.  24, 44)  as  containing 
the  source  of  tbe  Tarois  {Tarn): — 

"  Hinc  te  Lesori  Cauca.^um  Scytharuni 
Vuicens  aspiciet  citusfjuc  Tariiis." 
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TIw  pnstnree  on  this  moantairi  prodnced  good  cbc«se 
in  Plinj's  time  (ff.  ^f.  xi.  42),  as  they  do  now. 
MoHi  Lozire  gives  its  name  to  the  French  dep«rt- 
ment  Lceire.  [G.  L.] 

LESSA  (Aq<r<ra),  a  village  of  Epidauria,  upon 
the  oonfines  of  the  territory  of  Argos,  and  at  the 
foot  of  Mount  Arachnaeum.  Paosanias  saw  there 
a  tonple  of  Athena.  The  ruins  of  Lessa  are  situated 
upon  a  hill,  at  the  foot  of  which  is  the  village  of 
Lfkario.  On  the  outside  of  the  walls,  near  the 
foit  of  the  mountain,  are  the  remains  of  an  ancient 
|>yraniid,  near  a  church,  which  contains  some  Ionic 
nJumns.  (Pans.  ii.  25.  §  10;  Leake,  iforea, 
vol  ii.  p.  419;  Boblaye,  Sicherehea,  tfc.  p.  53  ; 
CurtitLs,  Pehponuesoi,  vol.  ii.  p.  418.) 

LESTADAE.     [Naxoa] 

LK'SUBA,  a  branch  of  the  Moeella  .(Jfase/),  men- 
lioiied  by  Ansaniaa  (Motella,  v.  365).  He  calk  it 
"eiilis,"  a  poor,  ill-ftd  stream.  The  resemblance 
of  name  leads  tis  to  conclude  that  it  is  the  Leaer  or 
Liue,  which  flows  past  Wittlidt,  and  joins  the  Afotel 
on  the  left  bank.  [G.  L.] 

LETANDBOS,  a  small  island  in  the  Aegaean 
wi,  near  Amurgos,  mentioned  only  by  Pliny  (iv. 
12.  s.  23> 

LETE  (A^n):  Eth.  Airmuu),  a  town  of  Mace- 
donia, whidi  Stephanus  B.  asserts  to  have  been  the 
native  city  of  Nearchus,  the  admiral  of  Alexander 
tlic  Great;  but  in  this  he  is  certainly  mistaken,  as 
Srarchus  was  a  Cretan.  (Comp.  Arrian,  /nd.  1 8 ; 
Di«d.  lii.  19.)  [E.  B.  J.] 
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LETHAEl'S  (Aj|«ai>t,  Strab.  x.  p.  478 ;  Ptol. 
ill.  17.  §  4 ;  Ettstath.  ad  Bom.  II  ii.  646  ;  Solin. 
17;  Vib.  Seq.  13),  the  Urge  and  important  river 
which  watered  the  plain  of  Gortyna  in  Crete,  now 
tbe  MaLognUi.  [E.  B.  J.] 

LKTHAEUS  (At)ftwis),  a  small  river  of  Caria, 
which  baa  its  sources  in  Mount  Pactjes,  and  after  a 
khoit  course  from  north  to  south  discharges  itself 
int«  tbe  Maeander,  a  little  to  tbe  south-east  of  Mag- 
nesia. (Strab.  xiL  p.  554,  ziv.  pi  647  ;  Atben.  xv. 
p.  683.)  Arundell  (Sewn  ChmrcKa,  p.  57)  describes 
the  river  which  he  identifies  with  the  ancient  Le- 
thiais,a(  a  torrent  rushing  along  over  rocky  ground, 
sod  ioraiing  many  waterfalls.  [L.  S.] 

LETHES  FL.     [Gallaecia.] 

LETCPOLIS  (AijToSi  wrfAif,  Ptol.  iv.  5.  §  46; 
AitToin,  Steph.  B.  t.  V. ;  Letos,  IHn.  Anion,  p.  156 : 
£(4.  A^ovoAfnii),  a  town  in  Lower  Egypt,  near 
the  apex  of  the  Delta,  the  chief  of  the  noine  Leto- 
poliia,  but  with  it  belonging  to  tbe  nomos  or  pre- 
ftctore  of  Memphis.  (Strab.  xvit  p.  807.)  It  was 
prginbly  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  canal  of 
Memphis,  a  few  miles  SW.  of  Cercasoram.  Leto,  from 
'liini  the  town  and  the  nome  derived  their  name, 
»»  an  appellation  of  the  deity  Athor,  one  of  the 
n?htDiiM«jonaof  Aegypt.  Lat.  30''N.  [W.B.D.] 

LETRINI  (AtTjKi-oi,  Pans. ;  Arrpiya,  Xen.),  a 
tnn  nf  Pisatis  in  Elis,  situated  near  the  sea,  upon 
tbe  Sacred  Way  leading  from  Elis  to  Olympia,  at 


the  dUtance  of  IRO  stadia  from  Elis,  and  120  from 
Olympia.  It  was  said  to  h.tve  been  founded  by 
Letreus,  a  son  of  Pelopa.  (Pans.  vi.  22.  §  8.)  To- 
gether with  several  of  the  other  dependent  town- 
ships of  Elis,  it  joined  Agis,  when  he  invaded  the 
territories  of  Elis;  and  the  Eleians  were  obliged  to 
surrender  their  supremacy  over  Letrini  by  the  peace 
which  they  concluded  with  the  Spartans  in  B.  c. 
400.  (Xen.  BOl.  iu.  2.  §§  25,  30.)  Xenophon 
(/.  c.)  speaks  of  Letrini,  Amphidoli,  and  Mar- 
ganeis  as  Triphylian  phices,  although  they  were  on 
tbe  right  bank  of  the  Alpheios ;  and  if  there  is  no 
corruption  in  tbe  text,  which  Mr.  Grote  tliinks  there 
is  [Hilt  of  Greece,  vol.  ix.  p.  415),  the  word  Tri- 
phylian must  be  used  in  a  loose  sense  to  signify  tlie 
dependent  townships  of  Elis.  Tbe  Arrpnouai  yim 
are  mentioned  by  Lycophron  (158).  In  the  time  nf 
Pausanias  nothing  remained  of  Letrini  except  a  few 
bouses  and  a  temple  of  Artemis  Alpheiaea.  (Pau.s. 
L  c.)  Letrini  may  be  placed  at  the  village  and 
mon.istcry  of  St.  John,  between  Pyryo  and  the  port 
of  KabUcoh,  where,  according  to  Leake,  among 
many  fragments  of  antiquity,  a  part  of  a  lurj:e 
statue  was  found  some  years  ago.  (Leake,  Afotra, 
vol.  ii.  p.  188;  Boblaye,  p.  130,  &c.;  Curtius,  I'e- 
loponnetot,  vol.  i.  p.  72.) 

LEVACI,  a  people  in  Caesar's  division  of  Gallia, 
which  was  inhabited  by  tbe  Belgae.  The  Levari, 
with  some  other  small  tribes,  were  dependent  on  the 
Nervii.  (B.  G.  v.  39.)  The  position  of  the  Levari 
is  unknown.  [G.  L.] 

LEVAE  FANUM,  in  Gallia  Belgica  is  placul 
by  the  Table  on  tbe  road  firom  Lugdunum  Batavoruni 
(/^ififfn)  to  Noviomagus  (^Nymegen).  Levae  Fanuni 
is  between  Fletio  {YlaOen)  and  Carvo;  25  M.  P. 
from  Fletio  and  12  from  Carvo.  [Carvo.]  D"An- 
ville,  assuming  that  he  has  fixed  Carvo  right,  sup* 
poses  that  there  is  some  omission  of  pkces  in  tlin 
Table  between  Fletio  and  Carvo,  and  that  we  cannot 
rely  upon  iL  He  conjectures  that  Levae  Fanum 
may  be  a  little  beycoid  Dunteede,  on  the  bank 
opposite  to  that  of  the  Batavi,  at  a  place  which  ho 
caUs  Liven-dael  (vallu  Levae),  this  Leva  being 
some  local  divinity.  Walckenaer  fixes  Levae  Fanum 
at  Zeerium.  [G.  L.] 

LEUCA  (T(k  AfVKd,  Stnib.:  Leuea),  a  small 
town  of  Calabria,  situated  close  to  the  lapygian 
promontory,  on  a  small  bay  immediately  to  the  W. 
of  that  celebrated  headland.  Its  site  is  clearly 
marked  by  an  ancient  church  btill  called  Sla.  Maria 
di  Leuca,  but  known  also  as  the  Madonna  di  Finis- 
terra,  from  its  situation  at  the  extreme  pohit  <>f 
Italy  in  this  direction.  The  lapygian  promontory 
itself  is  now  known  as  tbe  Caj)0  di  Leuca.  Stralx> 
is  the  only  author  who  mentions  a  town  of  thib 
name  (vi.  p.  281),  but  Lacan  also  notices  tlm 
"  secreta  littora  Leucae "  (v.  375)  as  a  port  fre- 
quented by  shipinng;  and  its  advantageous  position, 
at  a  point  where  so  many  slii[is  must  necessarily 
touch,  would  soon  create  a  town  upon  tlie  spot.  It 
was  probably  never  a  munici|>al  town,  but  a  largo 
village  or  borgOftvch  as  now  exists  upon  the  sp<>l 
in  consequence  of  the  double  atlruction  of  the  port 
and  sanctuary.  (Bampoldi,  Corogr.  deW  Italia, 
vol.  ii.  p.  442.) 

Strabo  tells  us  (L  e.)  that  the  inhabitants  of 
Leuca  showed  there  a  spring  of  fetid  water,  which 
they  pretended  to  have  arisen  from  the  wounds  of 
some  of  tbe  giants  which  hud  been  expelled  by  Her- 
cules from  the  Phlegraean  plains,  and  who  had  tjiken 
refuge  here.     These  giants  they  called  Leuteniii, 
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811(1  hence  gore  the  name  of  Lkutkuxia  to  alt  the 
san-ouiidin^  district.  The  same  story  is  tol<l,  with 
some  rariations,  bj  the  psendo-Aristotle  (de  Mirab. 
97);  and  the  name  of  Leatamia  is  found  also  in 
Lycophrnn  (Xler.  978),  whose  expressions,  boveTCr, 
wonld  have  led  us  to  snppnee  that  it  was  in  the 
neighlraarhood  of  Siris  rather  than  of  the  lapygian 
promontory.  Tzetzes  {ad  he.)  calls  it  a  ci^  of 
Ital/,  which  is  evidently  only  an  ermneons  inference 
from  the  words  of  his  author.  The  Latemii  of 
Scylax,  whom  he  mentions  as  one  of  the  tribes  that 
inhabited  lapygia,  may  probably  be  only  another 
form  of  the  same  name,  though  we  meet  in  no  other 
writer  with  any  allosion  to  their  existence  as  a  real 
people.  [K.H.B.] 

LEUCA,  the  name  given  by  PompaniusMela(i.  16), 
to  a  district  on  the  west  of  Halicamassns,  between  that 
dty  and  Myiidns.  Pliny  (H.  If.  v.  29)  mentions  a 
town,  Lencopolis,  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  of 
which,  however,  nothing  else  is  known  to  us.  [L.  S.] 

LEUCADIA.     [Leccas-J 

LEUCAE  or  LEUCE  (AcCmu,  \tivif),  a  small 
town  of  Ionia,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Phooaea,  was 
situated,  according  to  Pliny  (v.  31),  "  in  pro- 
montorio  qnod  insula  fuit."  From  Scyhtz  (p.  37) 
we  learn  that  it  was  a  place  with  harbours.  Accord- 
ing to  Diodorus  (xv.  18)  the  Persian  admiral  Tachos 
founded  this  town  on  an  eminence  on  the  sen  coast,  in 
B.C.  352  ;  but  shortly  after,  when  Tachos  had  died, 
the  Clazomenians  and  Cymaeans  qaarrelled  about  its 
possession,  and  the  former  succeeded  by  a  stratagem 
in  making  themselves  masters  of  it  At  a  later  time 
LeuciU!  became  remarkable  for  the  battle  fought  in 
its  neighbourhood  between  the  consul  LiciniosCrassns 
and  Aristonicus,  B.C.  131.  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  646; 
Justin,  xzxvi.  4.)  Some  have  supposed  this  phice 
to  be  identical  with  the  Leuconium  mentioned  by 
Thucydiiles  (viii.  24) ;  but  this  is  impossible,  as  this 
latter  phtce  must  be  looked  fur  in  Chios,  The  site 
of  the  ancient  Lencae  cannot  be  a  matter  of  doubt, 
as  a  village  of  the  name  of  Lerlce,  close  npon  the  sea, 
at  the  foot  of  a  hill,  is  eviden'ly  the  modem  repre- 
sentative of  its  ancient  namesake.  (Arundell,  Stren 
Churcha,  p.  295.)  [L.  S.] 

LEUCAE  (AeSvai),  a  town  of  Lnconia  situated 
at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  plain  Lence,  now 
called  Phiniki,  which  extended  inland  between 
Acriae  and  Asopns  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  La- 
coniin  gulf.  (I'olyb.  v.  19;  Liv.  xxsv.  27;  Strab. 
viii.  p.  363  ;  Lenke,  Mwea,  vol.  i.  p.  226,  seq. ; 
Boblaye,  liicherehes,  ifv.  p.  95;  Curtius,  Pelopott- 
netos,  vol.  ii.  p.  290.) 

I.EUCAKUM,  a  t^mn  in  Britain,  mentioned  in  the 
Itinerary  as  beini  15  miles  from  Isca  Dumnuni- 
onim,  and  15  from  Niilum.  The  difficulties  involved 
in  this  list  (vis.  that  of  the  12ih  Itinerary)  are  noticed 
nnder  Muridi;xi'.m.  The  Monumenta  BrUatmiea 
suggests  both  Glnttonbury  in  Somersetshire,  and 
L'wghor  in  Glamnrgansliire,  [B.  G.  L.] 

LEUCAS  (AfvKiiv),  a  place  in  Bithynia,  on  the 
river  Gallus,  in  the  south  of  Micaea,  is  mentioned 
only  by  Anna  Comnena  (p.  470),  but  can  be  easily 
identified,  as  its  name  Lfjfke  is  still  borne  by  a  neat 
little  town  in  the  middle  of  the  beautiful  valley  of 
theGallus.  (Uake.  AtiaMiaor,  pp.  12,13.)  [L.S.] 

LEUCAS,  I.EUCA'DIA  (Aeuitdr,  Thuc,  Xen., 
Strab. ;  AevicaSia,  Thuc  Liv. :  I^th.  \evitiiios'), 
an  island  in  the  Ionian  sea,  separated  by  a  narrow 
channel  from  the  coast  of  Aoamania.  It  was  ori- 
ginally part  of  the  mainland,  and  a!>  snch  is  described 
by  Homer,  who  calls  it  the  Acte  or  peninsula  of  the 
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mainland.  CAkt);  irrttpoio,  Ot/.  xxiv.  377;  camp. 
Strab.  X.  pp.  451,  452.)  Homer  also  mentions  its 
well-fortified  town  Nkricus  (Niipiitoj,  L  c.)  Ii» 
earliest  inhabitants  were  liCleges  and  Teleboans 
(Strab.  rii.  p.  322),  but  it  was  afterwards  peopM 
by  Acamanians,  who  retained  poeseasion  of  it  till 
the  middle  of  the  seventh  century  b.  c.,  when  tlie 
Corinthians,  under  Cypselns,  founded  a  new  town 
near  the  isthmus,  which  they  called  Lencas,  where 
they  settled  1000  of  tlieir  citizens,  and  to  which 
they  removed  the  inhabitants  of  the  old  town  of 
Nericns.  (Strab.  L  e. ;  Scylax,  p.  13  ;  Thuc.  i.  30 ; 
Pint,  Them.  24 ;  Scymn.  Chius,  464.)  .Scylax  says 
that  the  town  was  first  called  Epileucadii.  The 
Corinthian  colonbts  dug  a  canal  through  this  isth- 
mus, and  thus  conveited  the  peninsula  into  an 
island.  (Strab.  I.  c.)  This  canal,  which  waa  called 
Dioryctus,  and  was,  according  to  Pliny,  3  stadia  in 
length  (AiiipvKTot,  Polyb.  v.  6 ;  Plin.  iv.  I.  s.  2), 
was  after  filled  up  by  deposits  of  sand  ;  and  in  the 
Peloponnesian  War,  it  was  no  longer  available  fur 
ships,  which  during  that  period  were  conveyed  across 
the  isthmus  on  more  than  one  occasion.  (Thuc.  iii. 
81,  iv.  8.)  It  was  in  the  same  state  in  b.  c.  218 ; 
for  Pulybius  relates  (v.  5)  that  Philip,  the  son  of 
Demetrius,  had  bis  galleys  drawn  across  this  btli- 
mus  in  that  year ;  and  Livy,  in  relating  the  siege  of 
Leucas  by  the  Romans  in  B.C.  197,  says,  "  Leuoadia, 
nunc  insula,  et  vadoso  freto  quod  perfossum  manu 
est,  ab  Acamania  divisa"  (xxxiii.  17).  The  sub- 
sequent restoration  of  the  canal,  and  the  construction 
of  a  stone  bridge,  both  of  which  were  in  existence 
in  the  time  of  Stmbo,  were  no  doubt  the  work  of  the 
Romans ;  tlie  canal  was  probably  restored  soon  after 
the  Roman  conquest,  when  the  Romans  separated 
Leucas  from  the  Acamanian  confederacy,  and  the 
bridge  was  perhaps  constructed  by  order  of  Augustus, 
whose  policy  it  was  to  fadlitate  communications 
throughout  his  dominions. 

Leucadia  is  about  20  miles  in  length,  and  from 
5  to  8  miles  in  breadth.  It  resembles  the  Isle  of 
SUn  in  shape  and  size.  It  consists  of  a  range  of 
limestone  mountains,  terminating  at  its  norlh-eastera 
extremity  in  a  bold  and  rugged  beadhmd,  whence 
the  coast  runs  in  a  south-west  direction  to  the  pro 
montory,  anciently  called  Leucates,  which  has  been 
ciirrupted  by  the  Italians  into  Cape  Dncato.  Tlie 
name  of  the  cape,  as  well  as  of  the  inland,  is  of 
course  derived  from  its  tehilt  cliff).  The  southern 
shore  is  more  soft  io  aspect,  and  more  sloping  and 
cultivated  thiin  the  rugged  rocks  of  the  northern 
coast ;  but  the  most  populous  and  wooded  district  is 
that  opposite  Acamania.  The  interior  of  the  island 
wears  everywhere  a  rugged  aspect.  There  is  but 
little  cultivation,  except  where  terraces  have  been 
planted  on  the  mountain  sides,  and  covered  with 
vineyards.  The  highest  ridge  of  the  mountains  rises 
about  3000  feet  above  the  sea. 

Between  the  northern  coast  of  Leucadia  and  that 
of  Acamania  there  is  at  present  a  bigoon  about 
3  miles  in  length,  while  its  breadth  varies  from 
100  yards  to  a  mile  and  a  half.  The  lagoon  is  in 
most  parts  only  about  2  feet  deep.  This  part  of 
the  coast  requires  a  more  particuhir  description, 
which  will  be  rendered  clearer  by  the  accompanyin;; 
plan.  At  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  Leu(»dia 
a  lido,  or  apit,  of  sand,  4  miles  in  length,  sweepa 
out  towards  Acamania.  (See  Plan,  A.)  On  an 
isolated  point  opposite  the  exttemity  of  this  sand- 
bank, is  the  fort  of  Santn  Maura,  erected  in  the 
middle  ages  by  one  of  the  Latin  princes,  but  repjii^ 
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and  modeHed  both  by  the  Turks  and  Venetians. 
(PLui,  B.)    The  fort  was  connected  with  the  isUind 
br  an  aqoeduet,  serving  also  as  a  raaseway,  1300 
Tard)  in  len^h,  and  with  260  arches.  (PUn,  5.)    It 
was  originally  built  by  the  Turks,  bat  was  ruined 
bj  an  earthquake  in  1835,  and  has  not  since  been 
repaired.    It  was  formerly  the  residence  of  the  Vene- 
tian goremor  and  the  chief  men  of  the  island,  who 
kept  here  their  mapuines  and  the  cars  (S/ia{ai)  on 
which  they  carried  down  their  oil  and  wine  from  the 
inland  districts,  at  the  nearest  point  of  the  island. 
The  confrreeation  of  buildings  thus  formed,  and  to 
which  the  inhabitants  of  the  fortress  gradually  re- 
tired as  the  seas  became  more  fi'ee  from  corsairs, 
arose  by  d^rces  to  be  the  capital  and  seat  of  govern- 
ment,  and    is    called,   in    memory   of-  its   origin, 
Amaxicki  (_'Aiia(lX'op').  (Plan,  C.)    Hence  the  fort 
alone  is  properly  called  Smia  Maura,  and  the  capital 
Avuukhi ;  while  the  island  at  large  retains  its  an- 
cient name  of  Leucadia.     The  ruins  of  the  ancient 
town  of  Leuras  are  situated  a  mile  and  a  half  to 
the  SE.  of  Amaxichi.     The  site  is  called  Kaligoni, 
and  consists  of  irregular  heights  forming  the  last 
f»IU  of  the  central  ridge  of  the  ishind,  at  the  foot  of 
which  is  a  narrow  plain  between  the  heights  and  the 
lagoon.  (Plan,  D.)  The  ancient  inclosure  is  almost  en- 
tirely traceable,  as  .well  round  the  brow  of  the  height 
on  the  northern,  western,  and  southern  sides,  as  from 
eiifaer  end  of  the  height  across  the  pbiin  to  the 
Is^oon,  and  along  its  shore.    This,  as  Leake  ob- 
■enra,  illustrates   Liry,  who  remarks  (xxxiii.  17) 
that  the  lower  parts  of  Leucas  were  on  a  level  close 
to  the  shores     The  remains  on  the  lower  ground  are 
of  a  more  r^uhu',  and,  therefore,  more  modem  ma- 
sonry than  on  the  heights  above.     The  latter  are 
prohably  the  remains  of  Nericus,  which  continued 
to  be  the  ancient  acropolis,  while  the  Corinthuns 
gave  the  name  of  Leucas  to  the  town  which  they 
ended  on  the  shore  below.     This  is,  indeed,  in  op- 
podtioa  to  Strabo,  who  not  only  asserts  that  the 
name  was  changed  by  the  Corinthian  colony,  but 
also  that  Leucas  was  built  on  a  difieient  site  from 
that  of  Neritus.  (x.  p.  452).     Bat,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  town  continued  to  be  called  Nericus  even 
as  Ute  as  the  Pcloponnesian  War  (Tbuc.  iii.  7):  and 
■ratnerons  instances   occur  in   history  of  different 
quarters  of  the  same  city  being  known  by  distinct 
jLma,    Opposite  to  the  middle  of  the  ancient  city 
a.'e  the  remains  of  the  bridge  and  causeway  which 
here  crossed  the  lagoon.    (PUn,  1.)     The  bridge 
was  rendered   necessary  by  a  channel,  which  per- 
vides  the  whole  length  of  the  bgoon,  and  admits 
a  passage  to  boats  drawing  5  or  6  feet  of  water, 
while  the  other  parts  of  the  lagoon  are  not  more 
than  2  feet  in  depth.     Tlie  great  squared  blocks 
which  formed  the  ancient  causeway  are  still  seen 
above  the  shallow  water  in  several  phices  on  either 
nde  of  the  deep  channel,  bat  porticnhurly  towards 
the  Acamanian  shore.     The  bridge  seems  to  have 
been  kept  in  repair  at  a  late  period  of  time,  there 
hing  a  solid   cubical   fiibrio  of  masonry  of  more 
midem  workmanship  erected  on  the  causeway  ou 
the  western  bank  of  the  channel.    Leake,  from  whom 
this  d^cription  is  taken,  argues  that  Strabo  could 
never  have  visited  Leacadia,  because  he  states  that 
Ibis  Uthmus,  the  ancient  canal,  the  Boman  bridge,  and 
the  city  of  Leucas  were  all  in  the  same  place;  whereas 
the  isthmus  and  the  canal,  according  to  Leake,  were 
near  the  modem  fort  SatUa  Maura,  at  the  distance 
of  3  miles  north  of  the  city  of  Leucas.    But  K.  0. 
U3Ili>r,  who  is  followed  liy  Buwea  and  others,  believe 
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that  the  isthmus  and  canal  were  a  little  south  of 
the  city  of  Leucas,  that  is,  between  Furt  A  Itxander 
(Plan,  2)  on  the  island,  and  Paleocaglia  on  the 
mainland  (Plan,  3).  The  channel  is  narrowest  at 
this  point,  not  being  more  than  100  yards  across; 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  old  capital  would  have 
been  built  close  to  the  isthmus  connecting  the 
peninsula  with  the  mainland.  It  has  been  con- 
jectured that  the  long  spit  of  sand,  on  which  the 
fort  Santa  Maura  has  been  built,  probably  did  not 
exist  in  antiquity,  and  may  have  been  thrown  up 
at  first  by  an  earthquake. 

Between  the  fort  &in<a  Maura  and  the  modem 
town  Amaxichi,  the  Anglo-Ionian  government  have 
constmcted  a  caiuil,  with  a  towing-path,  for  boats 
drawing  not  more  than  4  or  5  feet  of  water.  (Plan, 
4.)  A  ship-canal,  16  feet  deep,  has  also  been  com- 
menced acroKS  the  whole  length  of  the  lagoon  from 
Fort  Santa  Maura\o  Fort  ALacandtr.  This  work, 
if  it  is  ever  brought  to  a  conclusion,  will  open  a 
sheltered  passage  for  large  vessels  along  the  Acar- 
nanian  coast,  and  will  increase  and  facilitate  the 
commerce  of  the  ishuid.    (Bowen,  p.  78.) 


PLAN. 

A.  Spit  of  land,  which  Leake  luppotes  to  be  the  litharas, 

B.  Fort  Santa  Uaura. 

C.  AmoMchi. 

D.  Citf  of  Lrucu. 

R.  Site  of  lichmui,  according  to  K  O.  Mailer. 

1 .  Remafni  of  Itoman  bridge. 

2.  Fart  AlaaxitT. 

3.  Falneagtia. 

4.  Ml  w  canal. 

6.  Turkish  aqueduct  and  bridge. 

Of  the  history  of  the  city  of  Lencas  we  have  a 
few  details.  It  sent  three  ships  to  the  battle  of 
Salamis  (Herod,  riii.  45);  and  as  a  colony  of  Corinth, 
it  sided  with  the  Lacedaemonians  in  the  Peloponne- 
sUn  War,  and  was  hence  exposed  to  the  hoetiUty  of 
Athens,  (Thoc.  iii.  7.)  In  tho  Macedonian  period 
Lencas  was  the  chief  town  of  Acamania,  and  the 
place  in  which  the  meetings  of  the  Acamanian  con- 
federacy were  held.  In  the  vrar  between  Philip 
and  the  Romans,  it  sided  with  the  Macedonian 
monarch,  and  was  taken  by  the  Bomans  after  a 
gallant  defence,  B.c  197.  (Liv.  zxxiil  17.)  After 
the  conquest  of  Perseus,  I^encas  was  separated  by 
the    BuDums    from    the   Acamanian    confederacy 
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(I.iv.  xlv.  31.)  It  continued  to  be  a  place  of  im- 
portance down  to  a  late  period,  as  appears  from  the 
fact  that  the  bishop  of  Leucas  was  one  of  the  Fathers 
of  the  Council  of  Nice  in  a.d.  335.  The  consti- 
tution of  Leucas,  like  that  of  other  Dorian  towns, 
was  oripnally  aristocratjcal.  The  large  estates 
were  in  the  possession  of  the  nobles,  who  were  not 
allowed  to  alienate  them;  but  when  this  bw  was 
abolished,  a  certain  amount  of  property  was  no 
loiif^  required  for  the  holding  of  public  offices,  by 
which  tlie  govemmeut  became  democratic  (Aristot 
PoU  ii.  4.  §  4.) 

Besides  Leucas  we  have  mention  of  two  other 
places  in  the  island,  Phaka  (*api,  Sc^laz,  p.  13), 
and  Hellombnum  QZXKiiuvov,  Thne.  iiL  94). 
The  hitter  name  is  preserved  in  that  of  a  barboor  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  isUnd.  Pheiae  was  also 
in  the  same  diret;tion,  as  it  is  described  by  Scylux 
as  opposite  to  Itiiaca.  It  is  perhaps  represented  by 
some  Hellenic  remains,  which  stand  at  the  head  of 
the  bay  called  Basiiike. 

The  celebrated  promontory  Leucatas  (Acuk^toi, 
Scylax,  p.  13;  Strab.  z.  pp.  452,  456,  461),  also 
called  Lkucatks  or  Leucate  (Plin.  iv.  1.  s.  2; 
Virg.  ^en.  iiL  274,  viii.  676;  Claud.  BM.  Get. 
185;  Liv.  xxvi.  26),  forming  tlie  south-western 
extremity  of  the  island,  is  a  broken  white  cliif, 
rising  on  the  western  side  perpendicularly  from  the 
ben  to  the  height  of  at  least  2000  feet,  and  eloping 
precipitously  into  it  on  the  other.  On  its  summit 
stood  the  temple  of  Apollo,  hence  sumamed  Leu- 
catas (Strab.  X.  p.  452),  and  Leucadius  (Ov.  Trial. 
lii.  1.  42,  V.  2.  76;  Propert  iii.  11.  69).  This 
<'ape  was  dreaded  by  mariners;  hence  the  words  of 
Virgil(^en.  iii.  274):  — 

"  Moz  et  Leucatae  nimbosa  cacnraina  mentis, 
£t  formidatus  nantis  aperitor  Apollo." 

It  still  retains  among  the  Greek  mariners  of  the 
present  day  the  evil  fame  which  it  bore  of  old  in 
consequence  of  the  dark  water,  the  strong  cjirrents, 
:ind  the  fierce  gales  which  they  therv  encounter. 
Of  the  temple  of  Apollo  nothing  but  the  sub- 
structions now  exist.  At  the  annual  festival  of 
the  god  here  celebrated  it  was  the  custom  to  throw 
a  criminal  from  the  cape  into  the  sea ;  to  break  his 
fall,  birds  of  all  kinds  were  attached  to  him,  and  if 
he  reached  the  sea  uninjured,  boats  were  ready  to 
pick  him  up.  (Strab.  x.  p.  452;  Ov.ffer.  xv.  165, 
seq.,  TrisU  v.  2.  76;  Cic  Tute.  iv.  18.)  This 
appears  to  have  been  an  expiatory  rite,  and  is  sup- 
posed by  most  modem  scholars  to  have  given  rise  to 
llie  well-known  story  of  Sappho's  leap  from  this 
rock  in  order  to  seek  relief  firain  the  langs  of  love. 
[See  Diet.  ofBiogr.  Vol.  IIL  p.  708.]  Col.  Mure, 
however,  is  disposed  to  consider  Sappho's  leap  as  an 
historical  fact.  (^History  of  the  LiUruture  of 
Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  285.)  Many  other  persons  are 
reported  to  have  followed  Sappho's  example,  among 
whom  the  most  celebrated  was  Artemisia  of  Hali- 
camassus,  the  ally  of  Xerxes,  in  his  invasitm  of 
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Greece.  (Ptolem.  Heph.  ap.  PhoL  Cod.  190.  p.  153 
a.,  rd.  Bekker.) 

(Leake,  North.  Greece,vol.  iii.  p.  10, seq. ;  Bowen, 
Bojidbootfor  Traedler*  m  Greece,  p.  75,  seq.) 

LEUCA'SIA.     [Messenia.] 

LEUCA'SIUM.    [Arcadia,  p.  193,  Na  15.] 

LEUCATA,  a  part  of  the  coast  of  Gallia  Nar- 
bonensis :  "  ultra  (lacum  Rubresum)  est  Leucata, 
littoris  nomen,  et  Solsnhte  Pons"  (Mela,  it  5).  MeLi 
seems  to  mean  tliat  there  is  a  place  Leucata,  and 
that  part  of  the  coast  is  also  called  Lencata.  This 
coast,  according  to  O'Anville,  is  that  part  south  uf 
Narbonne,  which  lies  between  the  E'lang  de  Siffcnn 
and  Suites.  He  conjectures,  as  De  Valois  had  doiic, 
that  the  name  nwy  be  Greek.  He  quotes  Boger  de 
Ho\'eden,  who  speaks  of  this  coast  under  the  nainc 
Leucate  :  "  quandam  arenam  protensam  in  mari, 
quae  dicHur  caput  Leucate."  The  common  name  of 
this  head  is  now  Cap  de  la  Franqid,  which  is  the 
name  of  a  small  flat  ishtnd,  situated  in  the  recess  of 
the  coast  to  the  north  of  the  cape.  (D'Anville,  Notice, 
jrc,  Leucata.)  [G.  L.] 

LEUCA'TAS  PKOM.     [Leucas.] 

LEUCE.  1.  An  island  lying  off  Cydnnia,  in  Crete 
(Phn.  iv.  1 2),  which  Mr.  Pashley  (  Trav.  vol.  i.  p.  5 1 ) 
takes  for  the  rock  on  which  the  fortress  of  Slidha  is 
built  (Comp.  UiSck,  Kreta,  vol.  i.  pp.  384, 438.) 

2.  An  island  which  Pliny  (iv.  12)  couples  with 
Onisia,  as  lying  off  the  promontory  of  Itnnuin. 
These  small  islands  are  now  represented  by  the  rocks 
of  the  Grdnda.  [E.  B.  J.] 

LEUCE  ACTE  (AeuK^  iicHi),  a  port  on  the 
coast  of  Thrace,  between  Pactye  and  Teiristasis, 
which  is  mentioned  only  by  Scykix  of  earvanda 
(p.  28).  [L.  S.] 

LEUCE  PR  (Aei/Kfl  ijcr^),  a  promontory  of 
Makmakica,  in  N.  Africa,  W.  of  the  promontory 
Hermaeum.  On  the  whitis  cliff  from  which  its 
name  was  obtained  there  stood  a  temple  of  Apollo, 
with  an  oracle.  Its  position  is  uncertain ;  but  most 
probably  it  is  the  long  wedge-shaped  headkind, 
whicJi  terminates  the  range  of  hills  (Aspis)  forming 
the  Catabathinos  Minor,  and  which  is  now  called 
lias-al-Kanai:  (Strab.  xvii.  pi  799 ;  ScyL  p.  44, 
Hudson ;  Ptol.  iv.  5.  §  8 ;  Stadiatm.  Mar.  May. 
p.  437.)  [P.  S.] 

LEUCI  (AcvKof),  a  Gallic  people  (Strab.  p.  193 ; 
Ptol.  ii.  9.  §  13:  Caes.  B.  G.  I.  40),  betwecii  tlic 
Mediomatrici  on  the  north  and  the  Lingoncs  on  the 
south.  They  occupied  the  valley  of  the  Upper 
MoseL  One  of  their  chief  towns  was  Tullum  (Tout). 
Their  territory  corresponded  with  tlie  diocese  of  Tout, 
in  which  were  comprised  tlie  dioceses  of  Nancy  and 
Samt-Die  until  1774,  when  these  two  dioceses  were 
detached  from  that  of  Tout.  (Walckenaer,  Geog.  4v. 
vol.  I  p.  531.)  The  Leud  are  only  mentioned  omc 
in  Caesar,  and  with  the  Sequnni  and  Lingones:  they 
were  to  supply  Caesar  with  com.  Pliny  (iv.  17) 
gives  the  IJsuci  the  title  of  Liberi.  Lucan  celebrutes 
them  in  his  poem  (i.  424)  as  skilled  in  throwing 
the  spear :  — 

"  Optimos  ezcnsso  Leucns  Rhemusqne  lacerto." 

Tacitus  (/7wt  i.  64)  mentions  "  Leucoram  civita.s," 
which  is  Tullum.  [G.  L.] 

LEUCIANA.     [LusiTAKiA.] 

LEUCI  MONTES  or  ALBI  MONTES  (tA  A(u- 
(t4  ipri,  Strab.  x.  p.  479  ;  Ptol.  iii.  17.  §  9),  th<- 
snow^cliid  summits  which  form  the  W.  part  of  tlio 
mountain  range  of  Crete.  Stnibo  (/.  c.)  asserts  timl 
the  highest  points  arc  not  inferior  in  elevation  !'• 
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Taygetos,  and  (hat  the  ezteot  of  the  range  ia  300 
Etadia.  -(Comp.  Theophraat.  H.  P.  iii.  II,  iv.  1 ; 
Plin.  iri.  33 ;  Callim.  Hymn.  Dion.  40.)  The  bold 
ami  besatiliil  ontline  of  the  "  White  Mountains "  ia 
siill  called  by  ita  ancient  title  in  modem  Greek,  ri 
icnrpa  fioufd,  or,  from  the  inhabitanta,  ra  i^oKittvi 
Bovri.  Crete  is  the  only  part  of  Greece  in  which 
the  mgnl  S/ni  is  still  in  common  use,  denoting  the 
hiftier  parts  of  any  high  mountains.  Treea  grow  on 
all  these  rocky  mountains,  except  on  quite  the  extreme 
summits.  The  commonest  tree  is  the  prinot  or 
ikx.  (Pashley,  Trav.  vol.  u  p.  31,  vol  ii.  p.  190 ; 
Uiick,  Knta,  toL  I  p.  19.)  [£.  B.  J.] 

LEUCIHNA.  [CoBcntA,  pp  669,  670.] 
LEUCOLLA  (AcvKoWa),  a  promontory  on  the 
Kuth-east  of  Pamphylia,  near  the  Cilician  fron- 
tier, (Plin.  V.  26  ;  Uv.  xxvii.  23  ;  Pomp.  Mela,  i. 
13.)  In  the  Stadiasmua  Maria  Magni  (§§  190, 
191)  it  is  called  Leucotbeium  (A<v«<J0cu>i').  Mela 
cmmeously  places  it  at  tile  extremity  of  the  golf  of 
Pomphylia,  for  it  is  situated  in  the  middle  of  it ;  ita 
molem  name  is  Karabarmi.  (Leake,  Asia  ifmor, 
f.  196.)  [L.  S.] 

LEUCOLLA  (AcAcoAAa,  Strab.  xiv.  p.  682), 
a  haiboor  of  Cyp-ua,  N.  of  Cape  Pedaliuin.  It  is 
referml  to  in  Atheoaeus  (v.  p  209,  where  instead 
vS  Kias,  KOwpos  should  be  raid),  and  is  identified 
Kith  I'Orta  Armidio  t  Lucola,  S.  of  Famagatta. 
(Engel,  Ksprot,  toL  i.  p.  97.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

LEUC(/NIUM  (Afvmfrioi').  1.  A  place  mentioned 
in  the  Antouine  Itinerary  (p.  260)  in  the  south  uf 
Pannooia,  on  the  road  from  Aemona  to  Sirmium, 
82  Raman  miles  to  the  north-west  of  the  latter  town. 
Its  site  is  pinnted  out  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Tillage  rf  £asiou(^ 

2.  A  town  of  Ionia,  of  uncertain  site,  where 

a  lattle  was  fought  by  the  Athenians  ui  B.  c.  413. 

(Thneyd.  viii.  24.)     From  this  pasiuge  it  seems 

clear  that  the  place  cannot  be  looked  for  on   the 

mainland  of  Asia  Minor,   bat  that  it  must  have 

been  ailnated  near  Phanae,  in  the  ishind  of  Chios, 

where  a  place  of  the  name  of  Leueonia  is  said 

\n  exBt  to  this  day.     Polyaenus  (viii.  66)  mentions 

a  place,  Leuconia,  about  the  possession  of  which 

the  Chians  were  involved  in  a  war  with  Erythrse  ; 

ind  this   Leuconia,  which,  according  to  Plutarch 

(ie  Virt  iluL  viL  p.  7,  ed.  Reiske),  was  a  colony 

of  Chioi,  was  probably  situated  on  the  coast  of  Asia 

llinor,  and  may  possibly  be  identical  with  Leucae 

on  the  Hermaean  gulf.     [Comp.  Lkucae.]    [L.S.] 

LEUCOPETRA  (AivKmrirpa),  a  promontory  uf 

Breltium,  remarkable  as  the  extrvme  SW.  point  of 

Italy,  looking  towards  the  Sicilian  sea  and  the  K. 

OHut  of  Scily.     It  was  in  consequence  generally 

n^arded  as  the  termination  of  the  chain  of  the 

AjoniAea.  PKoy  tells  us  it  was  12  miles  from  Bhe- 

giam,  and  this  circumstance  clearly   identifies   it 

vith  the  modem  Ct^o  deiV  Armi^  where  the  moun- 

taui  mass  of  the  southern  Apennines  in  fact  descends 

ta  the  sea.     The  whiteness  of  the  rocks  composing 

tins  headland,  which  gave   origin  to  the  ancient 

nuie,  b  noticed  also  by  modem  travellers.     (Strab. 

TL  f.  259;  Plin.  iii.  5.  a.  10;  Ptol.  ill  1.  §  9; 

Sirinbume,  Tmveb,  vol.  L  p.  355.)    It  is  evidently 

the  same  promontory  wbicJi  is  called  by  Thucydides 

Xlirpa  T^i  PTf/iTis,  and  was  the  last  point  in  Italy 

vhci!  Demoetheiies  and  Enrymedon  toocbed  with 

tbe  Athenian  ar7n.ament  before  they  crossed  over  to 

Scil;.  (Thuc.  viL  35.)  It  was  here  ako  that  Cicero 

huihiA  on  his  voyage  from  Sicily,  when,  after  the 

<lmii  of  Caeutr  B.  c.  44,  he  was  prepiuing  to  re- 
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pair  into  Greece,  and  where  be  was  visited  by  some 
friends  from  lUiegium,  who  brought  news  from 
Rome  tliat  induced  him  to  alter  bis  plans.  (Cic. 
PML  i.  3,adAtt.  xvi.  7.)  In  Uie  fonner  passage 
he  terms  it  "promontoritmi  agri  Bhegini:"  the 
"  Lencopetra  Tarentinorum "  mentioned  by  him 
(ad  Au.  xvi.  6),  if  it  be  not  a  false  reading,  most 
refer  to  quite  a  diflerent  place,  probabl/  the  head- 
huid  of  Lenca,  more  commonly  called  the  lapyglan 
promontory.     [Lkuca.]  [K  H.  B.] 

LEUCOPHKYS  (A«v«d^vs),  a  town  in  Caria, 
apparently  in  the  pUin  of  the  Maeander,  on  the 
borders  of  a  Uke,  whose  water  was  hot  and  in  con- 
stant commotion.  (Xenoph.  Hell  iv.  8.  §  17,  iii.  2. 
§  19.)  From  the  latter  of  the  passages  here  re- 
ferred to,  we  learn  that  the  town  possessed  a  very 
revered  sanctuary  of  Artemis;  hence  sumamed  Ar- 
temis Leucopliryene  or  Leucopfarj-iie.  (Pans,  i  26. 
§4;  Strab.  xiv.  p  647;  Tac  Ann.  iii.  62.)  The 
poet  Micancler  spoke  of  Leucopbrys  as  a  phice  dis- 
tinguished fur  its  fine  roses.     (Athen.  xv.  p^  683.) 

Respecting  Leucophrys,  the  ancient  name  of  Te- 
nedos,  see  Texkdos.  [L  S.] 

LEUCO'SIA  (AivKomla),  a  small  island  off  the 
coast  of  Lucania,  separated  only  by  a  narrow  chan- 
nel from  the  headland  which  forms  the  sonthem 
bonndary  of  the  gulf  of  Psestiun.  This  headland 
is  called  by  Lycophron  ixrii  'Evnttus,  "  the  pm- 
monlory  of  Neptune,"  and  his  commentators  tell  us 
that  it  was  commonly  known  as  Foeidium  Promon- 
torium  (rh  IloatiS1)io»).  (Lycophr.  Alex.  722;  and 
Tzetz.  ad  loc.^  But  no  such  name  is  found  in  the 
geiigruphers,  and  it  seems  probable  that  the  promon- 
tory itself,  as  well  as  the  little  island  off  it,  was 
known  by  the  name  of  Lencoeia.  The  former  is 
still  called  Punta  delta  Licota;  the  islet,  which  L<*  a 
mere  rock,  is  known  as  Itola  Piano.  It  is  generally 
said  to  have  derived  its  ancient  name  from  one  of  the 
Sirens,  who  was  supposed  to  have  been  biu*ied  there 
(Lyoiphr.  I  c. ;  Strab.  Z.  o. ;  Plin.  iii.  7.  s.  13)  ; 
but  Dionysius  (who  writes  the  name  Lencasia)  as- 
serts that  it  was  named  after  a  female  eonsin  of 
Aeneas,  and  the  same  account  is  adopted  by  Solinns. 
(Oionys.  L  53;  Solin.  2.  §  13.)  We  learn  from 
Symmachus  (Epp.  v.  13,  vi.  25)  that  the  opposite 
promontory  was  selected  by  winlthy  Romans  sa  a 
site  for  their  villas;  and  the  remains  of  ancient 
buildings,  which  have  been  discovered  on  the  little 
island  itself,  prove  that  the  latter  was  also  re- 
sorted to  for  similar  purposes.  (Romanelli,  vol.  i. 
p.  345.)  [E.  a  B.] 

LEUCO'SIA  (AcuKaxrfa,  AcvKowrla),  a  city  of 
Cyprus,  which  is  mentioned  only  by  Hierocles  and 
the  ecclesiastical  historian  Sozomen  (JJ.  E.  L3, 10). 
The  name  is  preserved  in  the  modern  Lefkotm  or 
Nikoeia,  the  capital  of  the  ishmd.  (Engel,  Kt/pras, 
vol,  L  p  150;  Mariti,  Viaggi,  voL  i.  p.  89;  Pocccke, 
Trav.  m  the  Eait,  vol.  ii.  pt.  1.  p.  221.)    [E.  B.  J.] 

LEUCOSYRI  (A«mtii(r«/)oi),  the  ancient  name  of 
the  Syrians  inhabiting  Cappadocia,  by  which  they 
were  distinguished  fronrtfae  more  sonthem  Syrians, 
who  were  of  a  darker  complexion.  (Herod,  i.  72, 
vii.  72;  Strab.  xvL  p.  737;  Plin.  H.N.  vi.  3; 
Eustath.  ad  Dion^.  772,  970.)  They  also  spread 
over  the  western  parts  of  Pontus,  between  the  rivers 
Iris  and  Ualys.  In  the  time  of  Xenophon(.^nai.v.  6. 
§  8,  &c.)  they  were  united  with  Paphhigania,  and 
governed  by  a  Paphlagonian  prince,  who  is  said  to 
have  had  an  army  of  I2U,U00  men,  mostly  iiotve- 
men.  This  name  was  often  used  by  the  Greeks,  even 
at  the  time  when  it  h»l  become  customary  to  desig- 
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ii«te  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  by  their  na- 
tive, or  rather  Peninn  name,  Cappadoces  ;  but  it 
was  applied  more  particnlarly  to  the  inhabitants  of 
tlie  coast  district  on  the  Euxine,  between  the  riveni 
}Ialrs  and  Iiis.  (Heoat.  Fragm.  194,  200,  350; 
Maixian.  Heracl.  p.  72.)  Ptolemy  (y.  6.  §  2)  also 
applies  the  name  exclusively  to  the  inhabitants  about 
the  Iris,  anj  treats  of  their  country  as  a  part  of  the 
province  of  Cappadoeia.  TheLencosyri  wero  regarded 
as  colonists,  who  had  been  planted  thei'C  during  the 
early  conquests  of  the  Assyrians,  and  were  succes- 
sively subject  to  Lydia,  Persia,  and  Macedonia ; 
but  after  the  time  of  Alexander  their  name  is 
scarcely  mentioned,  the  people  having  become  entirely 
amalgamated  with  the  nations  among  which  they 
Uved.  [L.  S.] 

LEtrCOTHEES  FANUM  (A.ukoS.m  Up6>'},  a 
temple  and  oracle  in  the  district  of  the  Moechi  in 
Colchis,  Its  legendary  founder  was  Phryxns ;  the 
temple  was  phmdered  by  Phamaces  and  then  by 
llitbridates.  (Strab.  xi.  p.  498.)  Tbe  site  has  been 
placed  near  Stiram,  on  the  frontiers  of  Imretia  and 
KarttiAlia,  where  two  hirge  "tumuli*  are  now 
found.  (Dubois  de  Montpereuz,  Voyage  Aulour  du 
CaiKxue,  voLii.  p.  349,  comp.  p.  17,  vol.  iii.  p. 
171.)  [KB.  J.] 

LEUCOTHEIUM.     [Lei-colla.1 

LEUCTRA  (t4  Atvicrpa).  1.  A  village  of 
Bneotia,  situated  on  the  road  from  Thespiae  to 
Plataea  (Strab.  iz.  p.  414),  and  in  the  territory  of 
the  former  city.  (Xen.  Heli  vi.  4.  §  4).  Its  name 
only  occurs  in  history  on  account  of  the  celebrated 
battle  fought  in  its  neighbourhood  between  the 
Spartans  and  Thebans,  B.C.  371,  by  which  the 
supremacy  of  Spiirta  wa»  for  ever  overthrown.  In 
the  plain  of  Lenctra,  was  the  tomb  of  the  two 
daughters  of  Scedasus,  a  Leuctriau,  who  had  been 
violated  by  two  Spartans,  and  had  afterwards  slain 
themselves ;  this  tomb  was  crowned  with  wreaths 
by  Epuminondas  before  the  battle,  since  an  oracle 
had  predicted  that  tlie  Spartans  would  be  defeated 
at  this  spot  (Xen.  HeU.  vi.  4.  §  7  ;  Diud.  xv.  54 ; 
Pans.  ix.  13.  §  3;  Plut.  Pelop.  cc  20,  21).  The 
city  of  Leuctra,  is  sometimes  supposed  to  be  tvpre- 
sented  by  the  extensive  ruins  at  Lefka  (A<ma), 
which  are  situated  immediately  below  the  modem 
village  of  Rimikatlro.  But  t  jiese  ruins  ate  clearly 
those  of  Thespiae,  as  appears  from  the  inscriptions 
found  there,  as  well  as  from  their  importance;  for 
].euctra  was  never  anything  more  than  a  vilUge  in 
the  territory  of  Thespiae,  aud  had  apparently 
ceased  to  exist  in  the  time  of  Strabo,  who  calls  it 
simply  a  rdirot  (z.  p.  414).  The  real  site  of 
Leuctra,  "  is  very  clearly  marked  by  a  tumulus  and 
some  artificial  ground  on  the  summit  of  tlie  ridge 
which  borders  the  southern  side  of  the  valley  of 
Thespiae.  The  battle  of  Leuctra  was  fought  pro- 
bably in  the  valley  on  the  northern  side  of  the 
tumulus,  about  midway  between  Thespiae,  and  the 
western  extremity  of  the  plain  of  PUiaea.  Cleoro- 
hrotus,  in  order  to  avoid  the  Boeotians,  who  were 
e.\pectuig  him  by  the  direct  route  from  Phocis, 
niarolied  hy  Thisbe  and  the  valleys  on  the  southern 
side  of  Mount  Helicon;  and  having  thus  made  his 
appearance  suddenly  at  Creusis,  the  port  of  Thespiae, 
captured  that  fortress.  From  thence,  he  moved 
upon  l.eactra,' where  he  intrendied  himself  on  a 
rising  ground;  after  which  the  Thebans  encamped 
on  an  opposite  hill,  at  no  great  distance.  The 
position  of  the  latter,  therefore,  seems  to  have  been 
en  the  eastern  prolongation  of  the  height  of  Rim&- 
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l-aslro."  (Le.ike.)  The  tumulus  is  probably  tho 
place  of  sepniture  of  the  1000  Lacedaemonians  who 
fell  in  the  battle.  For  a  full  account  of  this 
celebrated  contest,  sec  Grote,  Out,  ofGreect,  vol.  i. 
p.  239,  seq.  In  ancient  times,  the  neighbourhoxl 
of  Lenctra  appears  to  have  been  well  wooded,  as  we 
may  infer  from  the  epithet  of  "  s h.idy  "  bestowed 
upon  it  by  the  oracle  of  Delphi  (A<i!<rrpa  oKiifytOy 
Pans.  ix.  14.  §  3);  but  at  present  there  is  scarcely 
a  shrub  or  a  tree  to  be  seen  in  the  sarrouuding 
conntry.     (Leake,  North.  Grace,  vol.  ii.  p.  480,  scq. 

2.  OrLiccCTBUM  (to  A«SKTpo,Paus.;  ri  A«i"k- 
Tpov,  Strab.,  Plut.,  Ptol),  a  town  of  Ijiconia, 
situated  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Me^scnian  pnlf, 
20  stadia  north  of  Pephnus,  and  60  stadia  south  of 
Cardamyle.  Strabo  speaks  of  Leuctrum  as  near 
the  minor  Pamkus,  bnt  this  river  flows  into  the  sea 
at  Pephnus,  about  three  miles  south  of  Leuctrum 
[PiEPiintis].  The  ruins  of  Leuctrum  are  still 
called  Lejhro.  Leuctrum  was  said  to  hare  bc«i 
founded  by  Pelops,  and  was  cUiined  by  the  Messe- 
nbius  as  originally  one  of  their  towns.  It  was 
awarded  to  the  hitter  people  by  Philip  in  B.a  338, 
but  in  the  time  of  the  Roman  empire  it  was  one  of 
the  Elcuthero-Laconiau  pKaces.  (Strab.  viii.  pp. 
360,  361;  Pans,  iit  21.  §  7,  iii.  26.  §  4.  seq.; 
Plut./'efcp.  20;  Plin.  iv.  6.  8. 8 ;  Ptol.  iii.  1 6.  §  9) 
Pnusanias  saw  in  Leuctra  a  temple  and  statue  of 
Athena  on  the  Acmpolis,  a  temple  and  statue  of 
Cassandra  (there  called  Alexandra),  a  marble  statue 
of  Asclepins,  another  of  Ino,  and  wooden  figures 
of  Apulio  Cameius.  (Paus.  iii.  26.  §  4,  seq). 
(Leake,  Morta,  vol  i.  p.  331,  Pelopotmetiaca, 
p.  179;  Boblaje,  Recherchet,  l;c  p.  93;  Curtius 
Peloponnetot,  vol.  ii.  p.  285.) 

3.  Or  Leuctrum (rd  A«C/cr/)o,Thnc.  Xen.:  ri 
Afiierpor,  Paus.),  a  fortress  of  the  distriC  Aecytis, 
on  the  confines  of  Arcadia  and  Laconia,  deacribed  by 
Thurydidcs  (v.  54)  as  on  the  confines  of  Laconia 
towanls  Mt.  Lycaeus,  and  by  Xenophnn  (^ffell.  vi.  5. 
§  24).  It  was  originally  an  Arcadian  town,  but 
was  included  in  the  tcnitory  of  Laconia.  (Thnc 
/.  c.)  It  commanded  one  of  the  passes  leading  into 
Laconia,  by  which  a  portion  of  the  Theban  army 
penetrated  into  the  country  on  their  firat  invasion 
under  Epamiuondas.  (Xen.  L  e.)  It  was  detached 
from  Sparta  by  Epaminondas,  and  added  to  tlie 
territory  of  Megalop(ili.s.  (Pans.  viii.  27.  §  4.) 
It  appears  to  have  stood  on  the  direct  rtud  from 
Spai'la  to  Megalopolis,  either  at  or  near  Leondari, 
in  which  position  it  was  originally  placed  by  Leake; 
and  tliis  seems  more  probable  than  the  site  sub- 
sequently assigned  to  it  by  the  same  writer,  who 
supposes  that  both  Leuctra  and  Malea  were  on  the 
route  from  Megalopolis  to  Camasium,  [Maiju.3 
(Leake,  iforea,  vol.  ii.  p.  322,  Peloponnetiaca, 
p.  248:  Curtius,  Pelopotmesot,  voL  L  p.  336.) 

LEUCTRUM.     [Leuctka.] 

LEUCUS.     [PVD.NA.] 

LEVI.     [Palaestisa.] 

LEUNI  (Ariii-oi),  a  tribe  of  the  Vindelici,  which 
Ptolemy  (ii.  13.  §  1)  places  between  the  Runicatae 
and  Consuantae.  The  form  ot  the  name  has  been 
the  subject  of  discnssion ;  Mannert  maintaining  that 
it  ought  to  be  written  Aavvoi,  and  that  it  is  the 
general  name  of  several  tribes  in  those  parts,  such 
as  tbe  BffAavvei  and  'AAovrof.  But  nothing  cer- 
tain can  be  said  about  the  matter ;  and  all  we  know 
is,  that  the  Lenni  must  have  dwelt  at  the  foot  of 
the  Alps  of  Salxburg,  in  the  loulh-easteni  part  of 
Bavaria.  [L.S.] 
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LEVO'NI(Ao>«»wi),  a  tribe  mentioned  by  Ptolemy 
(ii.  II.  §  35)  W  dwelliDK  in  the  central  parts  of 
the  island  of  Scandia.  No  further  particulars  are 
knoirn  about  tlwin.  (Comp.  ZeoiU,  tHe  Deutschen, 
f.  158.)  [L.  S.] 

LEUPHANA  (ActN^va),  a  town  mentioned  by 
Ptolemy  (ii.  II.  §  27)  in  the  north  of  Germany,  on 
the  vest  of  the  £B>e  ;  it  probably  occupied  the  site 
of  the  modem  Liaeburg.  (Wilhelm,  Germeaatn, 
p.  161.)  [L.  S.] 

LEUTERNIA  or  LEUTARNIA.     [Lkuca.] 

LEUTUOANUM,  a  place  in  Pannoiiia  Superior, 
12  Roman  miles  ea;>t  of  Muna,  on  tbe  rood  from 
A'luileia  to  Sirminm  (//.  Hieroi.  p.  561);  hence  it 
Menu  to  be  identical  with  the  place  called  Ad  La- 
bores  in  the  Peutinfr.  Table.  [L.  S.] 

LEXOTII  (Aq{^iai,  Strab.  p.  1 89;  Avioituu, 
Piol.  ii.  6.  §  2),  a  Celtic  petiple,  on  tbe  coast  of 
Gallia,  immediately  we&t  of  the  mouth  of  tbe  Sane. 
When  the  Veneti  and  their  neighbours  were  pre- 
paring for  Cae:<ar's  attack  (a.  c.  56),  they  applied 
lor  aid  to  the  Osismi,  Lexovii,  Nannetes,  and  othem. 
(S.  G.  iii.  9, 11.)  Caesar  sent  Sabinns  af^inst  the 
Uorlli.  Cnriosolites,  and  Lexo\-ii,  to  prevent  their 
jiiining  the  Veneti.  A  few  days  after  Sabinun 
reached  the  coontry  of  the  Unelli,  tbe  Aulerci  £u- 
burwices  and  the  Lexovii  murdered  their  council  or 
Miiate,  as  Caesar  calls  it,  because  they  were  against 
tbe  war ;  and  they  joined  Viridorix,  the  chief  of  the 
Unelli.  Tbe  Gallic  confederates  were  defeated  by 
Salxnas,  and  compelled  to  surrender.  (J3.  G.  iii.  17 
^19.)  The  Lexovii  took  part  in  tbe  great  rining 
<tf  the  GalU  against  Caesar  (b.  c.  52) ;  but  their 
ftrce  was  only  3000  men.  {B.  G.  vii.  75.)  Walcke- 
naer  supposes  that  the  territory  of  the  Lexovii  of 
Caear  and  Ptolemy  comprised  both  the  territories 
of  Luieux  and  Bayeux^  though  there  was  a  people 
in  Bagaix  named  Baiocasses ;  and  he  furtlier  supposes 
that  these  Baiocasses  and  tbe  Viducasses  were  de- 
pendent on  the  Lexovii,  and  within  their  territorial 
hmhs.  [BAloCAssKa.3  The  capital  of  the  Lexovii, 
or  Civitas  Lexoviomm,  as  it  is  called  in  the  Notit. 
Prorinc.,  is  Luieux,  in  the  French  department  of 
Cairadot.  [NovioMAOus.]  The  countiy  of  the 
Lexovii  was  one  of  the  parts  of  Gallia  from  which 
the  passage  to  Britain  was  made.  [G.  L.] 

LIBA  (Alga),  a  small  pkice  in  Mesopotamia, 
mentioned  by  Polybius  (v.  51)  on  the  iiiaich  of 
Antiochns.  It  was  probably  sitnated  on  the  road 
between  Nisibis  and  the  Tigris.  [V.] 

LIBA'NUS    MOMS  (Aigovoi  8poj),  in  Hebrew 

Lebasox  (1^337),  a  celebrated  mountain  range  of 
Syria,  or,  as  St.  Jerome  truly  terms  it,  "  mens  Pboe- 
nices  altissimns."     {Ononuut.  $.  v.)     Its  name  is 

derived  from  the  root  l37i  "'<>  be  white;"  as  St 
Jerome  also  remarks,  ■'  Libanns  Aei«Mir/*ij,  id  est, 
'candor' interpretatur"  (^Adv.  Joviiiittnam^\jam.\v, 
oA.  172):  and  white  it  is,  "  both  in  summer  and 
winter;  in  tbe  former  season  on  acconnt  of  the  natural 
Cfilour  of  the  barren  rock,  and  in  the  latter  by  reason 
ef  the  mow,"  which  indeed  "  remains  in  some  places. 
Mar  the  summit,  thronghont  the  year."  (Irby  and 
Slangle,  Oct  30  and  Nov.  I.)  Allusion  is  made 
to  its  snows  in  Jer.  xviii.  14;  and  it  is  described  by 
Tacitus  ss  "  tantos  inter  ardores  opacimi  fidumque 
liTibns.'  (j?u(.  V.  6.)  Lebanon  is  much  celebrated 
both  in  sacred  and  classical  writers,  and,  in  parti- 
cnhr,  mach  of  the  sublime  imagery  of  the  prophets 
of  the  Old  Testament  is  borrowed  thim  this  monn- 
tini  (e.g.  PtaL  xxix.  5, 6,  civ.  16 — 18;  Cant.  iv. 
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8, 11, 15,  T.  15;  Ita.  ii.  13;  7/o».  xiv.  5—7;  Zteh. 
xi.  1 , 2).  It  is,  however,  chiefly  celebrated  in  sacretl 
history  for  its  forests  of  cedar  and  fir,  from  which 
the  temple  of  Solomon  was  con>itructed  and  adorned. 
(I  Kiagt,  v.;  2  Chroa.  ii.)  U  is  clear  from  the 
sacred  liL-tory  that  Moimt  Lebiinon  was,  in  Solomon's 
time,  subject  to  tbe  kings  of  lyre;  but  at  a  kter 
period  we  find  tlie  king  of  Ansyria  felling  its  timber 
for  his  military  engmes  (/so.  xiv.  8,  xxxvii.  24 ; 
Ezek.  xxxi.  16);  and  Diiidurus  Sieulus  relates  tliaC 
Antigonus,  having  collected  from  all  quarters  hewers 
of  wood,  and  sawyers,  and  shipbuilders,  brought 
down  timber  firom  Libanus  to  the  sea,  to  build  him- 
self a  nary.  Some  idea  of  tlie  extent  of  its  pine 
forests  may  be  formed  from  the  fact  recorded  by  this 
historian,  that  8000  men  were  employed  in  felling 
and  sawing  it,  and  1000  beasts  in  transporting  it  to 
its  destination.  He  correctly  describes  the  mountain 
as  extending  along  the  coait  of  Tripoli  and  Byblins, 
as  far  as  Sidon,  abounding  in  cedare,  and  firs,  and 
cypresses,  of  marvellous  size  and  beauty  (xix.  58); 
and  it  is  singuhir  that  the  other  classical  geogra- 
phers were  wholly  mistaken  as  to  the  course  of  tliis 
remarkable  mountain  chain,  both  Ptolemy  (v.  15) 
and  Stnbo  (xvi.  p.  755)  representing  the  two  almost 
parallel  ranges  of  Libanus  and  Antilibanns  as  com- 
mencing near  tbe  sea  and  running  from  west  to  east, 
in  the  direction  of  Damascus, — Libanus  on  tbe  north 
and  Antilibanns  on  the  south ;  and  it  is  remarkable 
that  the  Septuagint  transhitora,  apparently  under 
tlie  same  erroneous  idea,  frequently  transUte  the 
Hebrew  word  Lebanon  by  'AvriKtSayos  (e.  g.  Dent, 
i.  7,  iii.  25,  xi. 24;  Joth.  i.  4,  ix.  1).  Their  relative 
position  is  correctly  slated  by  Ensebfus  and  bt. 
Jerome  («.  t>.  JntUibtmut),  who  place  Antilibanus 
to  the  east  of  Libanus  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Da- 
mascus.    [Aktiubamus.] 

Lebanon  iU«lf  may  be  said  to  commence  on  the 
north  of  the  river  Leontes  (el-Kditmlt/ei),  between 
Tyre  and  .sidon;  it  follows  the  course  of  the  coast  of 
tlie  Mediterranean  towards  the  north,  which  in  some 
places  washes  its  base,  and  in  otbera  is  separated 
from  it  by  a  plain  varying  in  extent:  the  mountain 
attains  its  highest  elevation  (nearly  12,000  feet) 
about  half  way  between  Beirut  and  Tripoli.  It  is 
Duw  called  by  various  names,  after  the  tribes  by 
whom  it  is  peopled,— tbe  soutlieni  part  being  in- 
habited by  the  Melowili ;  to  the  north  of  whom,  as 
fiu'  as  the  road  from  Baril  to  Damascus,  are  the 
Druses ;  tlie  Maronitrs  occupying  the  northern  parts, 
and  in  particular  the  district  called  Ketrauxm. 
(Kubinson,  BUiL  Ra.  vol.  iii.  p.  459 ;  Burckhardt, 
Syria,  pp.  182 — 209  )  It  still  answen,  in  part  at 
least,  tu  tlie  description  of  St.  Jerome,  being  "  fer- 
tilissimus  et  virens,"  though  it  can  be  no  lunger  said 
"densissimls  arbomm  coinis  prolrgitur"  (^Commenl. 
in  One,  cxiv.):  and  again, — "  Nhil  Libauo  in  terru 
reproinissionis  excelsius  est,  nee  nemoroma  atqiie 
amdnntnu."  (^Cnvtment.  in  Zacharian,  c  xi.)  It  is 
now  chiefly  fruitful  in  vines  and  mulberry  ti-ees;  the 
fonner  celebrated  from  of  old  (//os.  xiv.  7),  tho 
latter  introduced  with  the  cultivatiou  of  the  silk- 
worm in  comparatively  modern  times.  Its  extensive 
pine  forests  have  entirely  disappcai'ed,  or  are  now 
represented  by  small  clustets  of  hrs  of  no  iinposmg 
growth,  scattered  over  the  mountain  in  thu»e  parts 
when  the  soft  sandstone  (here  of  a  reddish  hue) 
comes  out  from  between  the  Jura  limestone,  whicli 
is  the  prevailing  formation  of  the  mountain.  The 
cedars  so  renowned  in  ancient  tiuies,  and  known  lo 
be  the  patriarchs  of  all  of  their  species  now  existing, 
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arc  fuund  principally  tovard»  tlio  north  of  tlic  ran;;^ 
(Itobiimon,  Bibl.  Ret.  vol.  iii.  pp.  440,  441),  parti- 
cularly in  the  vicinity  of  a  Mnmnito  vlllafie  named 
Elulm,  donbtlcsK  identical  with  the  "  Eden "  of 
Ezekiel  (xxxi.  16),  in  the  neif;hbourliood  of  which 
the  finest  apecimens  of  the  cedars  were  even  then 
fonnd.  Tboy  bad  almost  become  extinct,  —  only 
eif;lit  ancient  trees  can  now  be  nambeied, — when,  a 
few  years  ago,  the  monks  of  a  neighbouring  convent 
went  to  the  pains  of  planting  some  five  handled 
trees,  which  are  now  carefully  preserved,  and  will 
perpctnato  the  tradition  of  the  "  cedars  of  Lebanon" 
tu  succeeding  gmeraUons.  The  fact  remarked  by 
St.  Jerome,  of  the  proper  name  of  the  mountain 
being  synonymous  with  frankincense,  botli  in  Greek 
and  Hebrew,  has  given  rise  to  the  idea  that  tiie 
miiuntain  produced  this  odoriferous  shrub,  of  which, 
howerei',  there  is  no  proof.  (Behind,  Palaettiaa, 
p.  .-J  13.)  [G.W.] 

LIBARNA  (Aieappa),  a  city  of  Liguria,  which 
is  mentioned  by  Pliny  among  the  "nobilia  oppidl" 
that  adorned  the  interior  of  that  province,  as  well  as 
by  Ptolemy  and  the  Itineraries,  in  which  its  name 
appears  as  "  Libamum  "  or  "  Libarium."  (Plin.  iii. 
.V  3.  7;  PtoL  iii.  1.  §  45 ;  /(m.  ArU.  p.  294;  Tab. 
Peat.)  These  pUce  it  on  the  road  from  (jenua  to 
Dertona,  but  the  distances  given  are  ceitainly  cor- 
rupt, and  therefore  afiord  no  clue  to  the  position  of 
the  town.  This  has,  however,  been  of  late  years 
established  beyond  doubt  by  the  discovery  of  its 
remains  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Scrwia,  between 
AnpirUa  and  SerravtJle.  The  traces  still  visible  of 
its  ancient  theatre,  forum,  and  aqueducts,  confirm 
Pliny's  statement  of  its  flourishing  condition;  which 
is  further  attested  by  several  inscriptions,  from  one  of 
which  It  would  appear  to  have  enjoyed  colonial  rank. 
(S.  Quintino,  Antica  Cohnia  di  Libarna,  in  the 
Metn.  deir  Accadem.  di  Torino,  vol.  xxix.  p.  143; 
Aldini,  Lapidi  Ticinesi,  pp.  120,  139.)  [E.  H.  B.] 
LIBETHRA,  LIBETURUM  (AiS^AfHi :  Eth. 
AiSriepios'),  H  town  of  Macedonia  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Dium.  It  is  mentioned  by  Livy  (xliv.  S), 
who,  after  describing  the  perilous  mijch  of  the 
Roman  army  under  Q.  Morcios  through  a  pass  in 
tiie  chain  of  Olympus, — Cai.lipkuck  (the  lower 
|nrt  01  the  ravine  of  Platamona), — says,  that  alter 
four  days  of  extreme  labour,  they  reached  the  plain 
between  Libethrum  and  Heracleia.  Pausanias 
(ix.  30.  §  9)  reports  a  tradition  tliat  the  town  was 
once  destroyed.  "  Libethra,"  he  says,  "  was  sitnated 
on  Mount  Olympus,  on  the  side  of  Macedonia.  At  no 
great  distance  from  it  stood  the  tomb  of  Orpheus, 
Fcspccting  which  an  oracle  had  declared  that  when 
the  sun  beheld  the  bones  of  the  poet  the  city  should 
be  destroyed  by  a  boar  (S«o  avit).  The  inhabitants 
of  Libethra  ridiculed  the  thing  as  impossible;  bnt 
the  column  of  Orphens's  monument  having  been 
accidentally  broken,  a  gap  was  made  by  which  iight 
broke  in  upon  the  tomb,  when  the  same  night  the 
torrent  named  Sua,  being  prodigiously  swoIlen,mshed 
down  with  violence  from  Mt  Olympus  upon  Li- 
hetiini,  overthrowing  the  walls  and  all  the  public 
nod  private  buildings,  and  destroying  every  living 
creature  in  its  furious  course.  After  this  calamity 
the  ranmins  of  Orpheus  were  removed  to  Dium, 
20  stodui  distant  from  their  city  towards  Olym- 
pus, where  they  erected  a  monument  to  him,  con- 
sisting of  an  um  of  stone  upon  a  column."  In  the 
time  of  Alexander  the  Great  there  was  a  statue  of 
Orpheus  made  of  cypress,  at  Liitcthra.  (Pint. 
Akx.  14.) 
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The  only  two  torrents  whioli  could  liave  elTvcled 
snch  havoc  as  tliat  described  by  Pausanus  are  the 
rivers  of  Plaiamona  and  LiliiUioro.  As  tlie  former 
was  near  Heracleia,  it  may  be  concluded  tliat  the 
Sus,  was  tlie  same  river  as  the  Knipeus,  and  timt 
Libethra  was  situated  not  fiu:  from  its  junction  with 
the  sea,  as  the  upper  ports  of  the  slope  towarda 
Litikkoro,  are  secured  from  the  ravages  of  the 
torrent  by  their  elevation  above  its  bank. 

It  might  be  supposed,  from  the  resemblance,  that 
the  modem  MaltUMa  [Diuu]  is  a  corruption  of 
the  ancient  Libethra  :  the  similarity  is  to  be  at- 
tributed, perhaps,  to  the  two  names  having  a  common 
origin  in  some  word  of  tlie  ancient  language  i.f 
Macedonia.  (Leake,  Northern  Greece,  voL  iii. 
pp.  413,  422.) 

Strabo  (ix.  p.  409,  X.  p.  471)  alludes  to  thU 
place  when  speaking  of  Helicon,  and  remarks  tlint 
several  pkccs  around  tliat  mountain,  attested  tlio 
former  existence  of  the  Pierian  Tbiwuans  iu  the 
Boeotian  districts.  Along  with  the  worship  of  the 
Ma-es  the  names  of  mountains,  caves,  and  springs, 
were  ti-ansferred  from  Mt.  Olympus  to  Helicon ; 
hence  they  were  sumamed  Libethrides  as  well  as 
Pierides  ("  Nymphae,  noster  amor,  Libethrides," 
Virg.  JEW.  vu.  21).  [E.  B.  J.] 

LIBE'THBIAS,  LIBEO'HRIUS.    [El^uooK.] 

LI'BiA.      [AUTUIOOMES.] 

LIBICII  or  LIBICI  {MSiKtoi,  Pol.;  AtSucoi, 
Ptol.),  a  tribe  of  Cisalpine  Gauls,  who  inhabited  the 
part  of  Gallia  Transpttdana  about  the  river  Sesia 
and  the  Deighboorbood  of  Verccllae.  They  are 
first  mentioned  by  Polybios  (ii.  17),  who  phices 
them,  together  with  the  Laevi  (Adoi),  towards  the 
sonrces  of  the  Padus,  and  W.  of  the  Insubres.  This 
statement  is  sufficiently  vague:  a  more  precise  clue 
to  their  position  is  supplied  by  Pliny  and  Ptolemy, 
both  of  whom  notice  Vercellae  as  their  chief  city,  to 
which  the  hitter  adds  Lanmellum  aba.  (Plin.  iii. 
17.  s.  21;  Ptol.  iii.  I.  §36.)  Pliny  expressly  telht 
us  that  they  weredeacended  from  the  Sallyes,  a  people 
of  Ligarian  race ;  whence  it  would  appear  probable 
that  the  Libicii  as  well  as  the  Laevi  were  Liguriao, 
and  not  Gaulish  tribes  [Lakvi],  though  settled  on 
the  M.  side  of  the  Padus.  Livy  also  speaks,  but  in 
a  passage  of  which  the  reading  is  very  uncertain 
(v.  35),  of  the  Salluvii  (the  same  people  with  tlie 
Sjallyes)  as  crossing  tlie  Alps,  and  settling  in  Gaul 
near  the  Laivi.  [E.  H.  B.] 

LIBISO'SONA  (cognomine  Foroaugustana,  I'liu. 
iii.  3.  s.  4 ;  Inscr.  ap,  Gruter,  p.  260.  no.  S ;  Libi- 
sona.  Coins,  ap.  S^tini,  p.  168  ;  LibisosM,  /tin. 
AiU.f.  446  ;  AiSurvKO,  Ptol.  ii.  6.  §  59;  Lcbi- 
nosa,  Geog.  Rav.  iv.  44  :  Lezuza),  a  city  of  the 
Oretani,  in  Hisponia  Tarraconensis,  14  M.  P.  KK. 
of  the  sources  of  the  Anas,  on  the  high-road  from 
Laminium  to  Caesaraugusta.  It  was  an  important 
place  of  trade,  and,  under  the  Romans,  a  colony, 
belonging  to  the  conventus  of  Caesaraugusta  (PUn. 
I.  c. ;  Ukert,  vol.  ii.  pt  1.  pp.  411,  412).     [P.  S.] 

LIBNATH  (AtSvd,  AoSrd'),  gcnonilly  mentioned 
in  connection  with  Lachish,  from  which  it  could  not 
be  far  dititant  [Lachish].  (Joth.  x.  29 — 32 ;  iKmgs, 
xix.  8.)  It  belonged  to  Jndah  (Joih.  xv.  42),  and 
is  reo^^iiised  by  Euscbius  as  a  vilkge  in  the  dis- 
trict <i  Eleutheropolis.  (^Onomatt.  t.  v.  AoSayd.') 
Dr.  Robinson  could  not  succeed  in  recovering  any 
traces  of  its  name  or  site  (£A.  Jie$.  vol.  ii.  pi. 
389).  [G.  W.] 

Ll'BNlUS,  a  river  in  Irehind,  mentioned  by  Pto- 
lemy (ii.  2.  §  4)  .is  uu  the  west  ouost,  =  the  rivci 
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that  bib  into  SHgo  Bag  t  Killata  Rv/ 1  Stuck  Sod 
Jim)  T  Clao  Baft  For  the  ckments  of  uncertainty  hoc 
ViomcKn.  RaoBoonn,  and  Ibbknia.    [B.  G.  L.l 
LIBORA.     [Aebuua.] 

LIBBLA  or  LIBIA,  a  river  of  GaUia  Narbonensis, 
whicli  PUny  (iii.  4)  inentions  after  the  Arauria 
(BermU),  and  his  description  proceeds  from  west  to 
nUL  It  is  said  (Hardnin's  Pliny)  that  all  the  MSS. 
hare  the  reading  "  Libria."  Harduin  takes  the  Li- 
bcia  to  be  the  Zee,  bat  this  b  the  Ledos.  [Lrdvs.] 
It  has  been  caqjectnred  that  the  Libria  is  the  lanrott, 
though  this  rirer  is  west  of  the  Arauris.  [G.  L.] 
LIBUL     [Lieicl] 

LI  BUM  (AiSoi'),  a  town  in  Bithynia,  distant  ac- 
cmUnv  to  the  Itin.  Anton.  23,  and  acccnding  to  the 
Itin.  Uier.  80  miles  N.  of  Micaena.  (Liban.  ViL  mae, 
p.  24.)  •  [L.  S.] 

LIBUNCAE.  fGALLAiiciA,  p.  934,  b.] 
LIBUBNl  (AiSu^irof.  Scyl.  p.  7;  Strab.  vi.  p.  269, 
Tiu  p.  317;  Applan,  lU.  12  j  Stcph.  B.;  Schol.  ad 
Skand.  607  :  Pomp.  Mela,  ii.  3.  §  12 ;  Plin.  iii. 
ii;  Fkr.  u.  Si),  a  people  who  occupied  the  N.  part 
<>f  lUyricani,  or  the  ihAniA  called  Libukmia 
(SiSvfrU  x^P<^  Scyl.  p.  7;  AitoupWa,  Ptol.  ii.  16. 
58,«riL7. 1  7;  Plin.iii.6,23,26;i'n(t  roi.iOrelli, 
Ititcr.  n.  664).  The  Libnmians  were  an  ancient 
prople,  who,  t<if;ether  with  the  Sicalians,  had  occu- 
iM  the  opposite  coast  of  Picenum ;  they  bad  a  city 
there,  Tmentum,  which  bad  continued  in  existence 
amid  all  the  changes  of  the  population  (Plin.  iii.  18). 
Niubuhr  (//»«.  of  Rome,  vol.  i.  p.  50,  tmns.)  has 
amJKtiued  that  they  were  a  Pelasgian  race.  How- 
trer  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  at  the  time  when 
the  historical  accoants  of  tiiose  coasts  begin  tliey 
were  very  extensively  diShsed.  Corcyra,  before  the 
Riedcs  took  possession  of  it,  was  peopled  by  them. 
(Strab.  vi.  p.  269.)  So  was  Issa  and  the  ndghboor- 
ing  iislands.  (Schol.  ad  ApoUon.  iv.  564.) 

They  were  also  considerably  extended  to  the  N., 
dw  Ncnrcam,  it  is  evident,  had  been  previously  in- 
habited by  Libomian  tribes;  for  the  Vindelicians 
woe  Libnmians  (Serv.  ad  Virg.  Aen.  i.  243),  and 
IHnik)  (iv.  p.  206)  makes  a  distinction  between 
ihem  and  tbig  Brenni  and  Genanni,  whom  he  caQs 
Illyrians,  The  words  of  Virgil  (/.  c.),  too,  seem 
dutinctly  to  term  the  Veneti  Libnmians,  for  tlie 
"iiinennost  realm  of  the  Libumians"  mtist  have 
tern  the  goal  at  which  Antenor  is  said  to  have 
arrived. 

briven  ont  from  the  conntiies  between  Pannonia 
aal  the  Veneti  by  the  Gallic  invasion,  they  were 
nimpnised  within  the  district  from  the  Titios  to 
the  Ania,  which  assumed  the  title  of  Libnmia.  A 
wikl  and  piratical  race  (Liv.  x.  2),  they  used  pri- 
valeen  ("lembi,"  ''naves  Libnmicae")  with  one 
veiy  large  lateen  sail,  which,  adopted  by  the  Rornnns 
in  their  straggle  with  Carthage  (Entrop.  ii.  22)  and 
m  the  Second  Macedonian  War  (Liv.  xlii.  48),  stip- 
fbuted  gradoally  the  high-bnlwarked  galleys  wbdch 
bad  fonneriy  been  in  nse.  (Caes.  B.  C.  iii.  5 ;  Hor. 
Epud.  i.  1.)  Libnmia  was  afterwards  incorporated 
with  the  province  of  Dal  matia,  and  Iadbra,  its  capital, 
was  made  a  Boman  cohmy.  In  A.  D.  634  Uenclins 
imited  the  Chorrates  or  Chrobati,  who  lived  on  the 
^side  of  the  Carpathians,  in  what  is  now  &  Pqlaad 
ft  Gal&M,  to  occupy  the  province  as  vassals  of'  the 
Eaipire  (Const.  Porph.  de  Adm.  Imp.  c.  31).  This 
coonectiixi  with  the  Byzantine  Court,  and  their  oc- 
cupatico  of  conntries  which  had  embraced  Chris- 
tjaaity  in  the  Apostolic  age  (Titos  was  in  Dalmatia 
ia  tie  time  of  St  Paul,  //.  Kp.  Tim.  iv.  10),  na- 
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turally  led  to  the  conversion  of  these  Slavonian 
strangers  as  eaily  as  the  7th  century.  (Comp. 
Schafarik,  Slav.  Alt.  vol.  ii.  pp.  277— 309;  Neige- 
baur.  Die  Sud-Slaven,  pp.  224—244.)  Strabo  (vi. 
p.  315)  extends  the  coast-line  of  Libumia  as  far  as 
1500  stadia;  their  chief  cities  were  Iadbra  and  the 
"  conventns"  or  congress  of  Scarixina,  at  which 
the  inhabitants  of  fuoiteen  towns  assembled  (Plin. 
iii.  25).  Besides  these,  Pliny  (L  c.)  enumerates  the 
following : —  Alvona,  Flanona,  Tarsatica,  Senia,  Lop. 
sica,  Ortopubt,  Vegium,  Ai^gymntom,  Corininni, 
Aenona,  and  Civitas  Pacini.  [E.  B.  J.l 

LIBU'BNICAE  I-NSULAE.     [iLLYracuM.] 

LIBUBNUM  or  LIBUBNl  POBTUS,  a  seaport 
on  the  coast  of  Etmiia,  a  little  to  the  S.  of  the  I'or- 
tus  Pisanos,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Arans,  now  called 
Ltvomo.  The  ancient  authorilies  for  tlie  exi^teixc 
of  a  port  on  the  site  of  this  now  celebrate<l  sea|iort 
are  discussed  nnder  Portus  Pisanus.     [E.  H.  B.] 

LIBUBNUS  MONS,  a  mountain  in  Apulia,  men- 
tioned only  by  Polybius,  iu  his  description  of  Hun- 
nibal's  march  into  that  ooanti7,  B.C.  217  (Pol. 
iii.  100),  from  which  it  appears  to  have  been  the 
name  of  a  part  of  the  Apennines  on  the  frontiers  of 
Samniiun  and  Apulia,  not  far  from  Lnceria ;  but  it 
cannot  be  more  precisely  identified.       [E.  H.  B.] 

Ll'BYA  (4  Ai£<ni),  was  the  general  appellation 
given  by  the  more  ancient  cosmographers  and  his- 
torians to  that  portion  of  the  old  continent  which  biy 
between  A^pt,  Aethiopia,  and  the  shores  of  the 
Atlantic,  and  which  was  bounded  to  the  M.  by  the 
Mediterranean  sea,  and  to  the  S.  by  the  river  Occa- 
nas.  With  the  increase  of  geographical  knowledge, 
the  latter  mythical  boimdary  gave  pkce  to  the  equa- 
torial line  :  but  the  actual  form  and  dimensiunii  of 
Africa  were  not  ascertained  until  the  close  of  the 
ISth  century  a.d.;  when,  in  the yekr  1497,  the  Por- 
tuguese doubled  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  verifitJ 
the  assertion  of  Herodotus  (Iv.  42),  that  Libya,  ex- 
cept at  the  isthmus  of  iSuez,  was  surrounded  by  water. 

From  the  Libya  of  the  ancients  we  most  subslract 
soch  portions  as  have  already  been  described,  or 
will  hereafter  be  mentioned,  in  the  articles  entitled 
Akotftus,  AEniiopiA,  Africa,  Atu^s,  Barca, 
Cabthaob,  Ctkbne,  Marmakica,  Maurstania, 
the  Oases,  Syktes,  &c  Including  these  districts, 
indeed,  the  boundaries  of  Libya  are  the  same  witli 
those  of  modem  Africa  as  lar  as  the  equator.  Tlio 
limits,  however, ,  of  Libya  Interior,  as  opposed  to 
the  Aegyptian,  Aethiopian,  Phoenician,  Grecian, 
and  Ronuui  kingdoms  and  commonwealths,  were 
much  narrower  and  less  distinct.  The  Mile  and 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  bounded  it  respectively  on 
the  east  and  west ;  but  to  the  north  and  south  its 
frontiers  were  less  acconitely  traced.  Some  geogra- 
phers, as  Ptolemy,  conceived  that  the  south  «f 
Libya  Joined  the  east  uf  Asia,  and  that  the  In- 
dian Ocean  was  a  vast  salt  lake :  otliem,  like 
Agatharchides,  and  the  Alexandrian  writers  gene- 
rally, maintained  that  it  stretched  to  the  equator, 
and  they  gave  to  the  unknown  regions  southward  of 
that  line  the  general  title  of  Agisymba.  We  shall 
be  assbted  in  forming  a  just  conception  of  Libya 
Interior  by  tracing  the  progress  of  ancient  discovery 
in  these  regions. 

Progrtu  of  Diecoveiy.  —  The  Libya  of  Homer 
(04  iv.  87,  xiv.  295)  and  Heeiod  [Tieog.  739; 
comp.  Strab.  i.  p.  29)  comprised  all  that  portion  of 
the  African  continent  which  lay  west  of  Lower  and 
Middle  Acgypt.  They  knew  it  by  report  only,  had 
no  conception  of  its  form  or  extent,  and  gave  its  in- 
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babitanfa!  the  gmeral  name  of  Aethiopes,  tlie  dark 
or  b'ack  coloured  men.  Between  B.  c  630 — 620, 
Battun  of  Thera,  being  commanded  by  tlie  oracle  to 
lead  a  colony  into  Libya,  inquired  anxiously  "  wliere 
Libya  vaa,"  although  at  tliat  time  the  poeition  of 
Aegypt,  and  probably  that  of  the  Phoenician  Car- 
thage alw>.  waa  well  known  to  the  Greeks.  Hence 
we  may  conclade  that,  in  the  7th  centnry  B.  c,  the 
name  Libya,  as  the  generic  appellation  of  a  continent 
within  eight  of  Sicily,  and  within  a  few  ditys'  sail 
from  Peloponnesus,  was  either  partially  adopted  by  or 
wliiilly  unknown  to  the  Greeks.  The  Phoenicians 
were  among  the  first  explorers,  as  they  were  among 
the  earliest  colonisers  of  Libya  ;  but  they  concealed 
their  knowledge  of  it  with  true  commercial  jealousy, 
and  even  as  late  as  the  6th  century  B.C  iuierdicled 
the  Roman  and  Etruscan  mariners  from  sailing  be- 
yond the  Fair  Promontory.  (Polyb.  iiu  22.)  About 
sixty  years  before  the  journey  of  Herodotus  to 
Aegypt,  i.  e.  B.  c.  523,  Cambyses  explored  a  portion 
of  Ihewestemdesert  that  lies  beyond  Kiephantine:  but 
his  expedition  was  too  brief  and  disastrous  to  aflbrd 
any  extension  of  geographical  acquaintance  with  the 
interior.  Herodotus  is  the  first  traveller  whose  ac- 
counts of  Libya  are  in  any  way  distinct  or  to  be 
relied  upon ;  and  his  information  was  probably  de- 
rived, in  great  measure,  from  the  caravan  guides 
with  whom  he  conrereed  at  Memphis  or  Nancratis  in 
tlio  Delia.  By  the  term  Libya,  Herodotus  under- 
stood sometimes  the  whole  of  ancient  Africa  (iv.  42), 
sometimes  Africa  exclusive  of  Aegypt  (ii.  17,  18, 
iv.  167).  He  de6ned  its  proper  eastern  boundary  to 
be  the  isthmus  of  Sue*  and  the  Bod  sea,  in  opposi- 
tion to  those  who  placed  it  along  the  western  bank 
of  the  Mile.  In  this  opinion  be  is  supported  by 
Strabo(i.  pp.  86, 174)and  Ptolemy  (ii.  1.  §  6,  iv.  5. 
§  47)  ;  and  his  description  of  the  Great  Desert  and 
o^her  features  of  the  interior  prove  tliat  his  narrative 
genemlly  re^  upon  the  evidence  of  travellers  in  that 
region.  The  next  step  in  discovery  was  made  by  the 
Macedonian  kings  of  Aegypt.  They  not  only  re- 
quired gold,  precious  stones,  ivory,  and  aromatics, 
for  luxury  and  art,  and  elephants  fur  their  wars,  but 
were  also  actuated  by  a  zeal  for  the  promotion  of 
science.  Accordingly,  Ptolemy  PhiUdelphus  (Diod.  i. 
37:  Plin.  vi.  29)  and  Ptolemy  Euergeies  (b.c.  283 
— 232)  sent  forth  expeditions  to  the  coast  and 
month  of  the  Bed  sea,  and  into  the  modem  Nubia 
Tlioir  investipalions,  however,  tended  more  to  ex- 
tending acquaintance  with  the  country  between  the 
cataracts  of  the  Nile  and  the  straits  of  Bab^l- 
Mamkb  than  to  the  examination  of  Western  Libya. 

About  200  yean  before  our  era,  Eratosthenes 
described  Libya,  but  rather  as  a  mathematician  than  a 
geographer.  He  de6nes  it  to  be  an  acute  angled 
triangle,  of  which  the  base  was  the  Mediterranean, 
and  the  sides  the  Bed  sea,  on  the  east,  and  on  the 
west  an  imaginary  line  drawn  from  the  Pillars  of 
Hercules  to  the  Sinus  Adulitanns. 

The  wars  of  Rome  with  Carthage,  and  the  destmc> 
tion  of  that  city  in  B.C.  146,  tended  considerably  to 
promote  a  clearer  acquaintance  with  Libya  Interior. 
Polybins,  commissioned  by  his  friend  and  commander, 
Scipio  Aemilianus,  visited  Aegypt  and  many  districts 
of  the  northern  coast  of  Africa,  and  explored  its 
western  shores  also,  as  far  as  tlie  river  Bambotus, 
perhaps  Cape  i^on,  lat  28°  N.,  where  he  found  the 
crocodile  and  hippopotamus.  Unfortunately,  the 
record  of  his  journey  has  peiished,  although  it  was 
extant  in  the  1st  century  A.D.,  and  is  cited  by 
Pliny  (vi.  1)  and  Stcphanns  of  By»intinin  (».  i>i> 
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'Iirr^i',  TaS^wti,  Xa\x<7a,  BiCcurrts;  comp.  Go!se- 
lin,  Recherchet  tur  lei  Gcograplae  Anciemte,  torn.  iL 
pp.  1—30). 

The  events  of  the  Jugurthine  War  (b.  c.  I II— 
106)  led  the  Romans  further  into  the  interior. 
The  historian  Sallust,  when  praetor  of  Momidia, 
assiduously  collected  information  respecting  tlie  in- 
digenous races  of  Libya.  He  mentions  the  Gaetuli 
as  the  rude  Aborigines,  who  fed  on  the  flesh  of  wild 
beasts,  and  on  the  roots  of  the  earth.  They  dwelt 
near  the  torrid  zone  (**  hand  procul  ah  ardoriluis  *"), 
and  their  huts  (mapnlia)  resembled  inverted  boats.  ' 
In  B.  c.  24,  AeUus  Gallus  conducted,  by  the  com- 
mand of  Augustus,  an  expedition  into  Aethiopia  and 
Nubia,  and  extended  the  knowledge  of  the  eastern 
districts.  The  difficulties  of  the  road  and  tlie  trea- 
chery of  his  guides,  indeed,  rendered  his  attempt 
nnpmsperous ;  but  in  the  year  following,  Petnniiiis 
repulsed  an  inroad  of  the  Afthiopians,  and  established 
a  line  of  military  posts  south  of  Elephantine  (Strab. 
xvii.  p.  615;  Dion  Cass.  liv.  6).  In  B.  c.  19, 
L.  Comeliai  Balbus  attacked  the  Gammantes  with 
success,  and  ascertained  the  names  at  least  of 
many  of  their  towns.  (Flor.  iv.  12  ;  Plin.  v.  75.) 
The  information  then  acquired  was  employed  by 
Sirabo  in  his  account  of  Libya.  Again,  in  NeitVa 
reign,  an  exploring  party  was  des|utched  t<k  the 
Abyssinian  highlands,  with  a  view  of  dis^coverin^ 
the  sources  of  the  Mile.  (Plin.  tL  32  ;  Senec  Nat. 
Q/Mtett.  vi.  8.) 

But  the  Ramans  became  acquainted  with  portions 
of  the  Libyan  desert,  less  through  regubr  attempts 
to  penetrate  it  on  either  side,  than  hrom  their  desire 
to  procure  wild  beasts  for  the  amphitheatre.  Under 
the  emperor^  especially,  the  passion  for  exhibiting 
rare  animals  prevailed;  nor  have  we  rea.son  to  suspect 
that  these  were  fuund  in  the  cultivated  nortliem 
provinces,  whence  they  mnst  have  been  driven  by 
the  colonial  herdsmen  and  farmers,  even  while  Cy- 
rene  and  Carthage  weri?  independent  states.  At  the 
secular  games  exhibited  by  the  emperor  Philip  the 
Arabian  (a.  d.  248),  an  hicredible  number  of  Libyan 
wild  boasts  were  slaughtered  in  the  arena,  and  the 
Roman  hunters  who  collected  them  must  have  visited 
the  SiJiira  at  legist,  and  the  southern  slope  of  Atlas : 
nor,  since  the  hippopotamus  and  the  alligator  iu« 
mentioned,  is  it  improbable  that  they  even  reached 
the  banks  of  the  Senegal. 

Of  all  the  ancient  geographers,  however,  Chradius 
Ptolemy,  who  flouiulied  in  the  second  century  a.d., 
displays  the  most  accurate  and  various  acquaintance 
with  Libya  Interior.  Yet,  with  the  works  of  his 
predecessors  before  him,  the  scientific  labours  of  the 
Alexandrians,  and  the  Roman  surveys,  Ptolemy  pos- 
sessed a  very  inadequate  knowledge  of  the  form  and 
extent  of  tliis  continent.  His  tables  show  that  ils 
western  coast  had  been  explored  as  far  as  11'' 
lat.  M.;  and  be  was  aware  of  the  approximate  poei- 
tion  of  thu  Fortunate  Islands  (now  the  Conortes), 
since  from  them,  or  some  point  in  them,  he  calcu- 
lates all  his  eastern  distances  or  longitudes.  He 
was  also  better  acquainted  tlian  any  of  bis  preeursont 
with  the  eastern  const,  and  with  the  tracts  which 
intervened  between  the  left  bank  of  the  Nile  and 
the  Great  Desert.  He  mentions  an  expeditioo  con- 
ducted by  a  Roman  officer  named  Maiemus,  who^ 
setting  forth  from  Tripoli,  advanced  as  £ir  south- 
ward as  the  neighbourhood  of  the  bks  Tchad,  and, 
perhaps,  even  of  nffl6tic(oa  He  has  also  given, 
with  probable  correctness,  the  position  of  a  nainbor 
of  |>l:icos  in  the  interior,  along  a  rii-er  which  be  calls 
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tlie  Nigir.  Ttalemy  moreorer  usigns  to  Africa  a 
graater  extent  S.  of  the  eqastor:  but  here  his  knoiir- 
kdge  becooin  inexac^  since  he  makes  the  land 
ebeteh  into  the  AUantic  instead  of  cturing  eastward; 
and  he  ooodnded  that  the  southern  parts  of  libya 
joined  tlie  eastern  parts  of  Asia,  and  ccoseqnentlj 
ms  either  incredulous  or  ignorant  of  the  Feriplns 
of  the  Phoenicians  in  the  reign  of  Pharaoh  Necho. 

fUnj  adds  little  to  our  information  respecting 
Libja  beyond  ita  northern  and  eastern  provinces, 
altboagb  he  contributes  to  its  geograpfaj  a  nnniber 
of  stni^  and  irrecoguisable  names  of  places.  He 
bad  seen  an  abstract  at  least  of  the  jonnial  of  Pdy- 
biBS,  and  be  mentions  an  expedition  in  A.  D.  41  by 
Soatanias  PauIUnns,  which  crossed  the  Atlas  range, 
and  explored  a  portion  of  the  desert  bejaad.  But 
both  Pliny  and  Pomponios  Mela  are. at  once  too 
Tigne  and  succinct  in  their  amounts  to  hare  added 
much  to  oar  knowledge  of  the  interior. 

The  peisecutiaDs  which  were  mntnally  inflicted 
ly  the  Christian  sects  upon  each  other  in  the  3rd 
and  4th  ceotniies  a.  d.,  the  expulsion  of  the  Dona- 
tists,  HoDtanitsts,  Circmncelliois,  &c.,  from  the 
ecclesiastical  provinces  of  the  Baman  church,  drare 
era  beyond  the  Atlas  region  thonsanda  of  fngitires, 
and  eianhined  with  the  conquests  of  the  Arabs  in  the 
7th  century  in  rendering  the  interior  more  per- 
DeaUe  and  better  known.  Yet  neither  the  fugitives 
nor  the  conqnerots  hare  materially  increased  our 
aequaintanoe  with  these  regions.  The  era  of  dia- 
tamj,  in  any  extensive  sense  of  the  term,  com- 
■eoeca  with  the  voyages  of  the  Portuguese  at  the 
dose  of  the  1 5th  and  the  commencement  of  the 
I6th  century.  But  their  obaervatiuns  belong  to  the 
gngraphy  of  modem  Africa. 

We  hare  reserved  an  account  of  the  two  moat  me- 
noable  expeditions  of  the  ancients  for  the  discovery 
cf  the  form  and  dimensions  of  the  Libyan  continent, 
partly  oo  aooonnt  of  thdr  superior  importance,  if 
they  aia  aothentic,  and  partly  because  the  results 
ef  them  hare  been  the  subject  of  much  discussion. 

Herodotus  (ir.  42)  alleges  ss  one  reason  for  his 
belief  that  Libya,  except  at  the  isthmus  of  Suet,  is 
onoonded  by  water,  a  story  which  he  heard  of  its 
ciicuiuuaTigaitioD  by  the  Phoenicians  in  the  reign 
mi  bjr  the  command  of  Pharaoh  Necho,  king  of 
Aegypt.  Thia  suppoeed  voyage  was  therefore  made 
between  b.c.  610 — 594. 

According  to  Herodotus,  whose  narrative  is  indeed 
mesgre  eooogh,  Pharaoh  Necho  desired  to  connect 
tb*  Ueditemnean  with  the  Bed  sea  by  a  canal  fnxn 
Babastis  in  the  Delta  to  the  Arsinoite  bay  near 
Saa.  He  abandoned  this  project  at  the  bidding  of 
tba  priests,  and  then  ordered  his  pilots  to  attempt 
the  passage  £ram  the  one  sea  to  the  other  by  a  dif- 
ferent channel.  For  thia  purpose  his  fleet,  manned 
entirely  by  Phoenicians,  set  sail  from .  the  Bed  sea, 
eoasted  Aegypt  and  Aethiopla,  and  passed  into  the 
luUan  ocean.  At  the  end  of  three  years  they 
entered  the  month  of  the  Nile,  liaving,  as  they 
■Snned,  circumnavigated  the  continent  Tvrice  they 
bnded, — probably  at  the  season  of  the  monsoons, — 
laid  np  their  shipa,  sowed  the  fields,  and  reaped  the 
harvest,  and  then  proceeded  on  thdr  course.  They 
alliged  — and  their  assertion  is  remarkable,  although 
Herodotus  did  not  believe  it — that  as  they  were 
aaSog  westward  the  sun  was  on  thar  right  hand. 

The  ptflbability  or  improbability  of  tMs  voyage 
bis  been  canvaaaed  by  Hannert  {6eogr(g>k.  der 
Crieak.  md  RSmar,  vol.  x.  pt.  2,  pp.  491—511), 
ty  GoMUn  (fiiografttie  det  Grtet  Aimlytit,  torn. 
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J.  pp.  108,  4c),  Kennell  (Gengr.  of  Berod.  vol.  ii. 
pp.  348— 36S.),  and  Heeren  {Idtat,  vol.  I  p.  364). 
We  do  not  oraiader  that  its  improbability  is  by  any 
means  fnlly  established ;  the  voyage,  however,  was 
too  tedious  and  difficult  to  be  repeated  by  the  navi- 
gators of  antiquity,  and  ils  results  for  commerce  and 
geographical  knowledge  were  accordingly  unimport- 
ant. The  most  striking  argument  for  the  circum- 
navigation having  been  accomplished  is  the  reported 
phamomenon  of  tba  sun  appearing  on  the  right  hand, 
a-  to  the  ttorih  of  the  voyagers :  nur  were  the  Phoe- 
nician galleys  less  competent  to  tbe  voyage  than  the 
carrels  which  conveyed  Columbus  aeroas  the  Atlantic, 
or  Di  Grama  round  the  Cape.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  must  admit  the  improbability  of  some  of  the  cir- 
cumstances narrated.  Herodotus  heard  the  story 
150  years  after  the  supposed  voyage  had  been 
made  :  in  that  time  an  extraordinary  expedition 
beyond  the  Bed  sea  may  have  been  magnified  into 
a  complete  Periplns.  Again,  for  sowing  and  reaping 
on  an  unknown  coast,  for  laying  up  the  shipe,  &e, 
the  tune  allowed — three  years — is  too  short.  More- 
over, no  account  is  made  for  opposition  from  the 
inhabitants  of  the  coast,  or  for  the  violent  winds 
which  prevail  at  the  Cape  itaeU  The  notion  which 
Herodi^  entertained,  and  which  long  afterwards 
prevailed,  that  Libya  did  not  extend  so  &r  S.  as  the 
equator,  is  not  an  argument  against  the  fact  of  the 
circumnavigation ;  for  the  brevi^  of  Herodotns'g  state- 
ment, in  a  matter  so  important  to  geography,  shows 
that  he  had  taken  little  pains  in  sifting  the  tra- 
dition. 

A  second  ancient  voyage  is  better  authenticated. 
This  waa  rather  an  expedition  for  the  promotion  of 
trade  than  of  geographical  discovery.  Its  date  is 
uncertain :  but  it  was  undertaken  in  the  most  flou- 
rishing period  of  the  Punic  Commffliwealth, — I  e. 
in  the  interval  between  the  reign  of  Darius  Hy- 
staspes  and  the  First  Punic  War  (b.c.  521 — 264). 
Hanno,  a  suffetes  or  king,  as  he  is  vaguely  termed,  of 
Carthage  (fieogr.  Graec.  Minor,  tom.  i.  Bemhaidy), 
with  a  fleet  of  60  galleys,  having  on  board  30,000 
men,  set  sail  from  that  city  through  the  Strmtt  of 
Gibraltar  with  a  commission  to  found  trading- 
stations  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  the  present  emjHre  of 
Morocco.  How  bx  he  sailed  southward  is  the  sub- 
ject of  much  discussion.  Gaettilli.ii(Giograpk.dt$A%- 
ciau,  vol.  i.  p.  109,  seq.)  so  shortens  Hanno's  voyage 
as  to  make  Cape  No»,  in  lat.  28°  N.,  its  extreme 
southern  terminus,  while  Bennell  extends  it  to  Sierra 
Leone,  within  8°  of  the  equator  (^Geog.  of  Herod. 
vol.  it  p.  348).  The  mention  of  a  river,  where  he 
saw  the  crocodile  and  the  river-horse,  renders  it 
probable  that  Hanno  ptssed  the  Senegal  at  least  Of 
the  fact  of  the  voyage  there  is  no  doubt  The  record 
of  it  was  preserved  in  an  inscription  in  the  temple  of 
Kronoe  at  Carthage.  There  it  was  copied  and  trans- 
lated into  his  own  language  by  some  Greek  traveller 
or  merchant  (Bochart,  Geog.  Sacr.  i.  33 ;  Cam- 
pomanes,  Antiq.  Maritim.  da  Carthago,  voL  ii.; 
Oodwell,  JDiuertaL  I.  M  Geogr.  Graee.  Min.,  ed. 
Hudson ;  Bougainville,  Detcouceriet  d'Hanno  Mim. 
de  fAcad.  det  Intcript  torn.  xxvi.  xxviii. ;  Ueeren, 
Ideen,  ToL  I  p.  654.) 

A  third  and  much  later  Periplus  is  that  which 
goes  under  the  name  of  Airian.  It  is  probably  a 
work  of  the  first  century  A.  D.  It  is  the  record  or 
log-book  of  a  trading-voyage  on  the  eastern  coast  of 
Libya,  and  is  chiefly  ralnable  as  a  register  of  the 
articles  of  export  and  impart  in  the  markets  of  the 
Bed  sea,  of  the  Arabian  and  Persian  coast,  of  the  - 
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VMtam  ihorie  of  Indik,  and  the  eastern  ihana  of 
Africa.  The  ezt^eme  sooth  point  of  the  voyage  is 
the  headland  of  Rhapta,  probably  the  modem  Qmloa, 
in  Ut.  lO"  N.  (See  Vincent's  Vogagt  ofNtardua, 
ToL  ii.  p.  74,  seq.)  With  their  imperfect  sc- 
qnaintsnoe  with  Libya  Interior,  and  their  miscon- 
ception of  its  extent,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the 
more  ancient  geographers  should  have  long  hesitated 
to  which  portion  of  the  old  continent  Libya  should 
be  assigned.  It  was  sometimes  r^;arded  as  an  in- 
dependent division  of  the  earth,  and  sometimes  as 
part  of  Asia,  and  even  of  Europe.  (Agathemer. 
L  ;  Herod,  iv.  42 ;  Vair.  L.  L.  iv.  S  ;  Sail.  Bell. 
Jugurtk.  17;  Lncan,  Phonal,  is.  411;  Malte- 
brnn,  Oeog.  i,  27.)  As  the  topography  of  the 
interior  is  very  uncertain,  we  shall  examine  rather 
the  general  physical  phenomena  of  this  region,  than 
attempt  to  assign  a  local  habitation  to  tribes  who 
named  over  the  waste,  or  to  towns  of  which  the 
names  are  doubtful  and  disgoised,  even  when 
genuine,  by  the  (ireek  or  Boman  orthography  of 
their  Libyan  titles. 

1.  The  Great  Xtoert.— Hendotns  (iL  83,  iv. 
181)  divides  Libya  N.  of  the  equator  into  three  re- 
gions :—(l)7'As  tfiAoiileti,  which  is  described  under 
the  several  heads  of  Africa,  Atlas,  Caktraob, 
Ctkbnb,  &c  ;  (2)  (Ae  wild  bmi  terrilary  [Atlas]  ; 
and  (3)  the  Daert.  These  divisions  correspond  nearly 
to  the  modem  districts  of  Barbarg,  Biledulgerid, 
and  SSMra.  The  latter  region  (j^^  M'/")'i 
Herod,  iv.  181)  extends  from  the  Atlantic  to  Aegjpt, 
and  is  continued  under  the  same  degrees  of  latitude 
through  Arabia,  Asia,  the  southern  provinces  of 
Persia,  to  ifoulUm  in  Northern  India.  Contrasted 
with  the  vale  oC  Biledulgerid,  the  rich  arable  districts 
of  A&ica  Propria,  and  especially  with  the  well- 
watered  Aegypt,  the  Sahira  is  one  of  the  meet 
dreary  and  inhospitable  portions  of  the  world.  To 
its  real  barrenness  and  solitude  the  ancients  ascribed 
also  many  fabulous  terrors,  which  the  researches  of 
modem  travellers  have  dispersed.  It  was  believed 
to  swarm  with  serpents,  which,  by  their  number  and 
their  venom,  were  able  to  impede  armies  in  their 
inarch  (Lucan,  PhanaL  ix.  765) :  its  tribes 
shrieked  like  bats,  instead  of  uttering  articuhte 
sounds  (Herod,  iv.  183) ;  its  pestilential  winds 
struck  with  instant  death  men  and  animals,  who 
traversed  them  (Arrian,  Exp.  Alex.  iii.  3);  and  its 
eddies  of  sand  buried  the  slain.  These  descriptions 
are,  however,  much  exaggerated.  The  Khamm 
or  fifty-days'  gale,  as  the  Copts  term  it,  the  Smoum 
(Miiun,  poison)  of  the  Arabs,  blows  at  the  simuner 
solstice  from  S.  and  SE.  over  a  surface  scorched  by 
an  almost  vertical  sun,  and  thus  accumulates  heat, 
which  dries  up  all  moisture,  relaxes  the  muscular 
powers,  and  renden  respiration  difficult.  Bot  though 
It  enfeebles,  it  does  not  necessarily  kill.  The  rod 
peril  of  the  route,  which  fnm  very  remote  ages  has 
been  trodden  by  the  caravans,  lies  in  the  scan^ 
supply  of  water,  and  in  the  obliteration  of  the  track 
by  the  whu-lwinds  of  sand.  (Brace,  TnmiU,  vol.  vi. 
p.  458 ;  Burckhardt,  Nubia,  voL  i.  p.  207.)  The 
difficulty  of  passing  the  Libyan  Desert  was,  in  fact, 
diminished  by  the  islands  or  oases,  which  served 
as  stepping-stones  across  it  Of  these  oases  a  more 
prticoJar  description  is  given  elsewhere  [Oasis], 
but  they  are  too  important  a  feature  of  this  region 
to  be  quite  omitted  from  an  account  of  it.  He- 
rodotus (iv.  181)  mentions  a  chain  of  these  patches 
of  verdure  extending  from  E.  to  W.  through  Libya. 
8ooietim»    they   are    little   more   than    halting- 
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places  tar  the  caravans, — a  spring  of  water,  ma- 
rounded  by  date-trees  and  a  few  acres  of  heihage : 
others,  like  the  oasis  of  EUKhargek,  are  spacious 
and  populous  tracts,  over  which  nomad  hordes 
wander  with  thdr  cattle,  and  «  few  form  entire 
provinces  and  kingdoms,  such  as  Augila  and  Fezscm 
(Kegio  Phazania  of  Ptolemy).  One  geological  fea- 
ture is  commm  to  them  alL  They  are  not  elevationa 
of  the  idain,  but  depressions  d'  its  limestcne  basis. 
Into  these  hollows,  which  are  composed  of  limestcoe 
and  clay,  the  subsoil  water  percolate;,  the  periodical 
rains  are  received,  and  a  rich  and  varied  vegetatioo 
springs  from  the  strong  and  moist  earth  of  the  oasis. 
But  even  the  arid  waste  itself  is  not  a  uniform  leveL 
It  has  oonsiderable  inequalities,  and  even  hills  of 
gravel.  Probably  amid  the  chaiiges  which  our  globs 
has  nndergone,  at  some  period  anterior  to  the  histoj, 
if  not  the  existence  of  man,  the  Sshdra,  whose  levd 
even  now  is  not  mnch  above  that  d  the  Meditsr- 
ranean,  was  the  bed  of  an  ocean  running  athwart 
the  continent.  Its  irr^ular  breadth  and  ootlias 
favour  this  supposition.  It  is  widest  in  the  westem 
half  of  N.  Africa,  between  the  present  kingdom  of 
Morocco  and  the  negro  country,  and  narrowest  be- 
tween the  present  states  of  Tripoli  and  Khasrimt, 
where  it  is  broken  up  by  watery  districts.  As  it  ap- 
proaches Aegypt  it  becomes  again  broader.  Libya 
is,  indeed,  a  land  of  terraces,  ascending  gradually 
from  the  three  seas  which  bound  it  to  central  plateaus, 
such  as  the  Abyssinian  highlands,  the  Lnnae  lloatee, 
and  the  Atlas  chain. 

Before  the  importation  of  the  camel  from  Arabia 
—  and  this  animal  never  appeare  in  mrainments  of 
the  Pharaonic  times — the  impediments  to  krge  com- 
panies crossing  the  S&hdra  must  have  been  almost 
insurmountable.  The  camel  was  introduced  by  the 
Persians :  Darius  succeeded  in  establishing  his  gar- 
risons in  the  oases ;  and  in  the  time  of  Herodotus 
they  were  the  stages  of  a  traffic  which  penetrated 
Libya  nearly  from  east  to  west.  The  Desert,  how- 
ever, was  not  only  a  road  for  commerce,  but  itself 
also  productive.  It  exported  dates,  alum,  and 
mineral  salts,  which,  especially  in  the  district  be- 
tween EUSiwak,  the  ancient  Ammcniam,  and  the 
Natron  lakes,  cover  the  soil  with  an  inerastatioD 
through  whidi  the  foot  of  the  camel  breaks  as 
through  a  thin  coat  of  ice.  The  salt  was  a  market- 
able article  with  the  inhabitants  of  Nigritia,  S.  of  tlie 
Sdhdra.  The  components  of  the  salt  are  muriate, 
carbonate,  and  sulphate  of  soda ;  and  these,  both  in 
ancient  uid  modem  ^mes,  have  been  extensively 
employed  in  the  operations  of  bleaching  and  glass* 
making.  Libya  shows  few,  if  any,  traces  of  volcanie 
action  ;  and  earthquakes,  except  in  Aegypt,  appear 
to  have  been  unknown.  Yet,  tliat  the  continent  has 
undergone  changes  unrecorded  in  history,  is  manifest 
from  Sie  agatiaed  wood  foimd  on  the  eastern  extre- 
mity of  the  desert  in  the  latitude  of  Cain.  The 
Bahr-bt-la-Ma,  or  river  without  water,  is  another 
proof  of  a  change  in  the  elevation  of  N.  Afeica. 
The  streams,  which  once  filled  its  dry  hollows,  have 
been  violently  expelled  by  subterranean  actiim,  and 
the  silex,  agate,  and  jasper  in  its  neighbourhood 
indicate  the  agency  of  fire.  (Newbdd,  Geohg.  <^ 
Aegupt,  Proceed.  qfGeolog.  Soaeig,  1842.) 

It  is  still  an  unsettled  qoestiaa  whetlier  the 
ancient  geographers  were  acquainted  with  the  coon- 
tries  S.  of  the  Great  Desert ;  i.  e.  with  the  npger 
part  of  the  river  Quorra,  commonly  called  the  Niger, 
Herodotus  (ii.  32)  reUtes,  on  the  authority  of  soaie 
Cyienians,  that  certain  young  men  of  the  tribe  af 
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NisamSnas,  who  iohabited  tha  Sjrtis  and  the  district 
eaat  of  it  (the  pieeent  gnlf  of  Sidra),  croraed  the 
Desert  in  a  ireeterly  direcUon,  and  came  to  a  great 
river  ithieh  lan  towards  the  risiug  sun,  and  had 
erooodiles  in  it,  and  black  men  inhabiting  its  banks. 
Notwithwtanding  some  manrelloas  circnmstances,  the 
nairadTe  is  probably  tme  in  sabetance ;  and,  com- 
bined with  the  known  activity  of  the  Carthaginian 
trade  in  slaves,  gold-dost,  ivory,  elephants,  &&,  ren- 
ders it  likely  that  the  interior  was  known  to  the 
andenta  as  well  as  the  western  coast,  within  11° 
cf  the  equator.  But  such  knowledge  as  was  acquired 
by  travellers  was  rarely  employed  by  the  Greek 
geographers,  who  were  more  intent  on  accumulating 
names  cf  places,  than  on  recording  the  physic^ 
{eatores,  throngb  which  alone  names  become  in- 
stractiTe. 

The  monntun  and  river  system  of  Libya  Interior 
has  been  partly  described  in  the  article  Atlas  ;  and 
the  principal  features  of  its  indigenous  population 
under  the  heads  Gaktdu  and  Garauabtes.  It 
win  suffice,  then,  to  point  out  here  the  eSect  which 
the  general  conformation  of  the  mountains  has  upon 
the  climate  and  the  rivers.  The  absence  of  snow 
QD  the  Atlas  range  denies  to  this  continent,  in  its 
northeni  portion  at  least,  the  privilege  of  partial 
irfrigeration,  although  in  the  loftier  r^ons  of  the 
Aethiopian  highlands  the  heat  is  mitigated  by  the 
ice  upon  their  summits.  Hence  arises  the  superior 
volume  of  the  Aethiopian  rivers,  the  tributaries  of 
the  Nile,  and  the  milder  temperature  of  the  plains 
sanoonding  the  lake  of  Denjna,  which,  although 
within  tiie  tropics,  enjoy  a  perpetual  spring.  Again, 
the  northern  range  of  Atlas  runs  so  close  to  the 
Mediterranean  that  the  watershed  is  brief  and 
abrapt,  and  the  riven  are  properly  monntain  streams, 
which,  after  a  short  course,  ducharge  themselves 
into  the  aea.  The  western  slope  of  the  Libyci 
UoDtss  also  presents  a  succession  of  terraces,  which 
do  not  picpel  the  rivers  with  force  enough  upon  the 
lowlands  to  produce  a  continuous  course  ;  so  that 
either  they  loee  themselves  in  swamps,  or  are  ab- 
Mrbed  by  the  sands.  In  some  cases,  indeed,  they 
eeocentrate  themselves  in  vast  Lnlaod  lakes, 
which  in  their  turn  drain  off  their  superfluous  waters 
in  thread-like  rivulets.  On  the  southern  inclination 
of  Atlas,  there  is  a  similar  impediment  to  the  for- 
mation of  large  rivers,  and  not  until  within  a  iisw 
degrees  of  the  equator,  and  in  districts  beyond  the 
bounds  rf  ancient  Libya,  do  we  meet  with  majestic 
streams,  like  the  Senegal,  the  Qaorra,  kc,  rivalling 
the  Nile.  On  this  side,  indeed,  the  irrigated  por- 
tioiu  cf  the  lowlands  are  rich  pasture-lands,  and 
the  Great  Desert  is  bordered  and  encroached  upon 
by  hccnrions  patches  both  of  forest  and  arable  hmd. 

Tlie  more  remarkable  mountains  not  included  in  the 
Athsrange  are  the  foUowing:^ — On  the  northern  fron- 
tier of  the  Desert,  Mods  Ater  or  Niger  (Plin.  T.  5.  i. 
S,  ti  30.  s.  35),  die  modem  Baruteh  or  Bhck  Moun- 
tnn,  which,  running  from  east  to  west,  separated  the 
Oasis  Pliazania  (Fetzon)  from  Africa  Bomana. 
Westward  of  this  was  the  Usargala  (OittifniaKa 
Ipn,  Ptd.  iv.  6.  §  7,  At),  the  present  Adameh- 
bmieLviegiod,  which  ran  fiu'  into  the  territory  of 
die  Garanumtee,  and  contained  the  sources  of  the 
liver  Bagrada.  This  may  be  regarded  as  a  0(m- 
tJBuatiaD  of  tha  Atlas  Ibjor,  &  of  Numidia  and 
Uasrelama.  Next,  mnning  in  a  N.  direction  to  the 
verge  of  Nomidia,  and  a  branch  of  the  XTsargala, 
WIS  Moos  Girgiri  (ji  Tlprftpi  *(»!),  Tibetti,  in  which 
the  river  Oin^bos  aioae.  Along  die  Atlantic  coast, 
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and  parallel  with  the  Greater  Atlas,  were  the  ibllov- 
ing  mountains  and  headlands: — Mount  Sagapola 
(SoydroXa,  Ptol.  iv.  6.  §  8,  &c),  from  which  the 
river  Subus  sfssng,  to  SW.  of  which  was  Mount 
Mandrus  (rh  MdySpor  Upos"),  a  long  chain  of  hills, 
reaching  to  the  parallel  of  the  Fortunate  Islands, 
and  containing  the  fonntiuns  of  all  the  rivers  that 
discbarge  themselves  into  the  Atlantic,  from  the 
Salathus  to  the  Massa,  or  from  Cape  Non  to  Cape 
By  odor.  Mt.  Caphas  {KAtpas),  8  degrees  to  S., 
from  which  the  Daiadas  flowed,  stretched  in  a  SE. 
direction  far  into  the  Desert :  Mount  Ryssadina 
(t^  'Pwro'dStov  Spos)  terminated  i  na  headland  of  the 
same  name,  probably  Cape  Blanco,  and  in  it  lose 
the  river  Stachir.  Of  all  these  mountains,  however, 
the  most  remarkable  as  regards  the  Libyan  rock 
system,  because  it  exhibited  unquestionable  tokens 
of  volcanic  action,  was  that  deuominated  the  Chariot 
of  the  Gods  (deur  "0;(i)/ua),  probably  the  present 
Kong,  or  Sierha  Leone.  This  was  the  extreme  point 
of  ancient  navigation  on  the  Atlantic;  for  the  Phoe- 
nician Periplns,  if  it  indeed  was  actually  performed, 
formed  the  single  exception  to  the  otherwise  uni- 
versal ignorance  of  the  coast  beyond.  As  fiir  as 
modem  discoveries  have  made  known  the  interior, 
Libya,  from  the  ocean  to  the  borders  of  Aegypt,  is 
crossed  by  a  succession  of  highlands,  arising  at  cer- 
tain points  to  a  considerable  elevation,  and  sending 
forth  terraces  and  spurs  towards  the  south.  It  is 
possible  that  these  may  form  a  continuous  chain, 
but  our  acquaintance  with  its  bearings  is  very  im- 
perfect. The  ancient  ge<^raphers  distinguished 
some  portions  of  these  highlands  by  the  names  of 
Mount  Bardetus  (Bdpirfroy  Spas'),  west  of  the 
Lnnae  Monies;  and  in  the  same  line,  but  at  a  con- 
siderable interval,  M.  Mesche  (M«rx4);  Zipha 
(ZupJ),  north  of  Mesche;  and,  appruching  the 
Atlantic,  Mount  Ion  CIok  tpos),  and  Dauchia 
(Aai}xu)-  I"  *  Ihie  with  the  Chariot  of  the  Gods, 
and  northward  of  the  line  of  Baidetns,  were  the 
elevations  Arualtes  (4  'ApauiXrris)  and  Arangas  (J 
'Afiif/yai),  the  latter  of  which  tan  down  to  the 
equatorial  line.  These,  with  Mount  Thala  (t& 
eoAa  tpoi),  and,  further  eastward,  the  serrated 
range  entitied  the  Garamantic  Phaxanz  or  Combe 
(4  Tapaiuurrucii  ^idpayO,  may  be  regarded  as  oCbets 
of  the  Aethiopian  highlands.  That  these  mountains 
contain  considerable  mineral  wealth  is  rendered  pro- 
bable by  their  feeding  the  sources  of  rivers  in  the 
gold  r^ion,  and  from  the  copper  pyrites  discovered 
on  their  flanks.  That  they  were  the  cradles  of 
innumerable  streams  is  also  certain  firom  the  rich 
pasture  and  woodland  which  mark  the  confines  of 
the  equatorial  region  of  Libya  Interior. 

The  voyage  of  Hanno  was  undertaken  for  the 
purpose  of  planting  upon  the  coast  of  the  Atlantic 
trading  stations,  and  to  secure  with  the  r^ions 
that  produced  gold,  aromatics,  and  elephants,  a 
readier  communication  with  Carthage  than  conld 
be  maintained  acmes  the  Ssidra.  That  this  trade 
was  materially  impaired  when  the  Bomans  became 
masten  of  ^rica,  is  probable,  because  the  con- 
quering people  had  little  genius  for  commerce,  and 
because  they  derived  the  same  articles  of  trade 
throngb  ttie  more  circuitous  route  of  Egypt  and 
Aethiojuu  Tet  the  knowledge  acquired  by  the 
Cartihaginians  was  not  altogether  lost,  and  the 
ge(%nphers  of  the  empre  have  left  us  some  im- 
portant information  respecting  the  western  coast  of 
Libya  as  far  as  11°  N.  lat  According  to  Ptolemy, 
the  prindfol  promontories  were,  beg^nnmg  from  the 
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N. : — Gannaria  (roivapta  tucpa),  probably  C<g^  Nm ; 
Soloiintia  (SoXaeyrta),  Cape  Bojador ;  Arainarinm 
Qtifaaiipuiy),  Copt  Cormiro,  the  weet*rnmoet  point 
of  the  coDtineDt,  lying  between  the  months  of  the 
Dandna  and  the  Stachir  ;  the  headland  of  Rysaa- 
diom,  Cape  BItmoo,  a  continoation  of  the  moun- 
tain ridge  of  that  name,  and  a  few  miles  sonthward 
of  Arrinariom;  the  promontories  of  Catharon  (t^ 
KoAop^  ^cpor),  Cegie  Darea,  near  the  month  of  the 
Nia,  and  of  the  Hesperides,  celebrated  in  fable 
^lE<rr4pov  Ktpas,  PtoL ;  Hesperion  Ceras,  Plin.  t.  I. 
a.  1),  the  Cape  Verde  of  tite  Portnguese  :  lastly, 
the  tenn  tS  Hanno's  Toyige,  the  basaltic  mek  en- 
titled the  headland  of  Notiom  (Kirov  Kipas),  Cape 
Rocm,  or  Sed  Cape,  fiom  the  colour  of  its  sorface. 
Between  the  two  last-mentioned  im>jections  lay  the 
Hesperian  bay  ('EoTripiot  K(JXrot),  which,  owing  to 
their  misconception  of  the  extent  of  this  continent, 
the  ancients  regarded  as  the  southern  bonndary  of 
Libya,  the  point  from  which  it  crossed  towards  Asia, 
or  where  the  great  Southern  Ocean  c(xnmenced. 

While  ennmerating  the  mountains  which  con- 
cealed their  springs,  we  hare  nearly  ezhansted  the 
catalogue  of  the  Libyan  rivers  which  flow  into  the 
Atlaotic.  It  is  a  consequence  of  the  terraced  con- 
formation of  the  interior,  that  the  streams  wonld,  for 
the  most  part,  take  an  easterly  or  a  westeriy  direc- 
tion. Those  which  ran  east  were  the  tributaries  of 
the  lakes,  morasses,  and  rivers  of  Aethiopia,  and,  with 
the  exception  of  such  as  fed  the  Astapus  and  the 
Astaboras,  have  been  scarcely  explored.  On  the 
western  side  the  most  important  were  (Ptol.  iv.  6.  §  8) 
the  Subus  (iovSos),  the  modem  Sue,  and  combining, 
if  not  the  same,  with  the  Chretes  (Xpinis')  and  the 
Xion  (Biwi')  (Scylax,  p.  S3),  had  its  source  in  Mt. 
SagapoU,  imd  entered  the  Atlantic  below  the  fur- 
thest western  projection  of  the  Greater  Atlas.  Ht. 
Uandras  gave  birth  to  the  Salathus,  at  the  mouth 
of  which  stood  a  town  of  the  same  name;  to  the 
Chusarius  (Xomripios),  apparently  the  Cosenns  of 
Pdybins  (op.  Plin.  v.  1.  s.  1);  to  the  Ophiodes 
(^Oipt£Sris^  and  Novius  (No^tos),  between  the  head- 
lands of  Gannariom  and  Soloeis;  and,  lastly,  the 
Uassa  or  MasasaL  (Polyb.  2.  c.)  In  Mount  Caphas 
arises  a  more  considerable  stream  than  any  of  the 
above-mentioned,  the  modem  Xio  de  Oiro,  the 
ancient  Daiadus  (AdpaXos,  Aapir),  which  contained 
crocodiles,  and  discharged  itself  into  the  Sinus 
Magnus.  The  appearance  of  the  crocodile  in  this 
river,  and  the  dark  population  which  inhabited  its 
banks  in  common  with  those  of  the  Niger,  led  many 
of  the  ancient  geographers  to  imagine  that  the  Nile, 
wherein  similar  phenomena  were  observed,  took  a 
westerly  course  S.  of  Meroe,  and,  crossing  the  con- 
tinent emptied  itself  a  second  time  into  the  sea  in 
the  extreme  west.  The  Aethiopes  Hesperii  were 
among  the  consequences  of  this  fiction,  and  were 
believed  to  be  cf  the  same  race  with  the  Aethlopians 
of  the  Nile.  Next  in  order  southward  was  the 
Stachir  {irix'tp),  which  rose  in  Mtk  Ryssadius, 
and,  after  forming  the  Lake  Clonia,  proceeded  in  a 
8E.  direction  to  the  bay  of  the  Hesperides.  The 
Stachir  is  probably  represented  by  the  present  St 
Antomo  river,  or  Rio  de  Gvaon,  and  seems  to 
answer  to  the  Salsus  of  Polybius  (ap.  Plin.  I.  c). 
The  same  bay  receives  the  waters  of  the  Nia,  the 
Bambotns  of  Polybius,  and  the  modem  Senegal. 
The  river-horse,  as  well  as  the  crocodile,  inhabit 
ita  streams,  and  the  hides  of  the  former  were  ex- 
ported by  the  neighbouring  tribe  of  Daratae  to  Car- 
thage.   The  Masitfaoius,  the  present  Gambia,  de- 
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scenda  into  the  Atlantic  from  tlie  TbeSn  Ocbema,  • 
little  N.  of  the  Hippodrome  of  the  Aethiopians 
ClTTiiSpa/ut  AMioiriai),  or  Cape  Roxo,  with  wiuch 
terminates  the  geographer  Ptolemy's  Itinerary  o{ 
the  Libyan  coast.  He  mentions,  indeed,  a  few  rivers 
in  the  interior  which  have  no  outlet  to  the  sea. 
bnt  form  vast  inland  lakes.  These  are,  probably, 
either  tributaries  of  the  Niger,  or  the  npper  portion 
of  the  arms  of  the  Niger  itself ;  but  the  course  of  the 
streams  that  flow  southward  to  Nigritia'  and  tba 
Bight  of  Benin  belimgs  rather  to  modem  than  to 
ancient  geography.  It  is  worthy  of  notice,  how- 
ever, that  nunonrs  at  least  of  the  dimensions  of  tba 
Niger  mnst  have  reached  the  ears  of  the  old  geo- 
graphers (Agathem.  iu  10;  Plin.  v.  1.  s.  1),  unca 
they  ascribe  to  the  Ger  or  Gu-  (Tab.  Peutmg.  Girin) 
a  courw  of  more  than  300  miles,  with  a  fiirther 
curvature  to  the  N.  of  100,  where  it  ends  in  tha 
Uke  Chelonides.  The  direct  mainstream  waa  t»- 
presented  as  diving  underground,  reappearing  on  the 
surface,  and  finally  discharging  itself  into  a  lake 
called  Nuba. 

Libya,  indeed,  "  is  a  region  of  extensive  lakes ;  (J 
which  there  appear  to  be  a  great  number  on  tba 
lowlands  of  its  east  coast,  in  which  many  of  the 
rivers  from  the  edge  of  the  table-land  terminate." 
(SomerviUe,  Phynml  Geog.  vol.  ii.  pw  9.)  In  Libya 
N.  of  the  equator  the  following  were  known  to  tbs 
ancients  : — The  Tritonis  (Aeschyl.  Evmen.  289 
Pindar,  Pyth.  iv.  36  ;  Scylax,  p.  49  ;  Herod,  iv.  178) 
the  lake  of  the  Hesperides  (Strab.  xviii.  p.  836) 
the  Libya  Pains,  which  was  connected  with  the 
Niger  by  one  of  ita  tributaries ;  the  Clonia,  near  the 
eastem  flank  of  the  Mount  Byssadium :  the  Nigritia, 
into  which  the  upper  portion  of  the  Nigir  flowed, 
probably  the  present  Dibbeh  of  the  Arabs,  or  the 
Black-Water,  SW.  of  Ttmbuctoo:  the  Nuba,  in 
which  the  river  Ger  terminates,  and  which  answers 
to  Late  Tchad,  or  Nou  in  Bomau,  and  whose  di- 
mensions almost  entitle  it  to  the  denomination  of  a 
fresh-water  sea ;  and  lastly,  the  cluster  of  lakes 
named  Chelonides,  perhaps  the  modem  Fittre, 
into  which  an  arm  of  the  Ger  flows,  and  which  are 
surrounded  with  jungle  and  pastures  celebrated  Sat 
their  herds  of  elephants.  Salt-water  lakes  abound 
on  tlie  northern  extremity  of  the  S&hira,  and  the 
salt  obtained  firom  them  has  been  in  every  age  aa 
article  of  barter  with  the  south,  where  that  necessary 
of  life  is  wholly  wanting.  It  is  obtained  either  fi?om 
these  lakes,  which,  dried  up  by  the  summer  beat, 
leave  behind  a  vast  quantity  rf  salt,  covering  ex- 
tensive patches  of  the  earth,  or  from  large  beds,  or 
layers,  which  frequently  extend  for  many  miles,  and 
rise  into  hills.  The  inhabitants  tf  Nigrtiia  purchase 
salt  with  gold-dust.  A  scarcity  of  salt  in  Kathita 
and  Timbuctoo  is  equivalent  to  a  famine  in  other 
lands.  At  such  times  the  price  of  salt  becomes  so 
extravagant,  that  Leo  Africanns  (p.  250)  saw  an 
ass's  load  sold  at  Timbuctoo  for  eighty  ducats.  The 
neighbourhood  of  the  lakes  is  also  celebrated  for  tbs 
number  and  luxuriance  of  its  date  trees.  To  the 
borderers  of  the  Desert  the  date  tree  is  what  the 
bread-frait  tree  is  to  the  South  Sea  islanders.  Its 
fmit  is  food  for  both  men  and  cattle :  it  was  capable 
of  being  preserved  for  a  long  time,  and  conveyed  to 
great  distances ;  while,  from  the  sap  or  fruit  of  the 
tree  (Bennell,  Exped.  of  Cyrut,  p.  1 20)  was  eztiacted 
a  liqnor  eqiully  intoxicating  with  wine. 

Papukiiaii. — Herodotus  (iv.  168—199)  distin- 
gnisbea  four  nuun  elements  in  the  populatiim  of 
Libya: — (1)  the  Libyans,    (2)  the  Asthiopiaiis 
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(S)  tha  Fhoemeiiiiia,  and  (4)  the  Greeks.  He  ena- 
mentea,  numorer,  a  comidenble  number  of  indi- 
genoof  tribea,  and  his  catakgne  of  them  is  greatly 
incRaaed  bj  snbseqnent  writers,  e.g,  Scjlax,  Hanno, 
Polybtoa,  uid  Ptdemj.  When,  however,  we  wonid 
aaa^  to  these  a  generic  conneoticn,  or  a  local  habi- 
tatkio,  the  insarmoantable  difficoltjr  meets  os  which 
erer  attends  the  deecripdon  of  nomad  races ;  igno- 
nmoe  of  tbdr  language,  of  their  nlationB  with  one 
aaotber,  and  thdr  cnstomaiy  or  proper  districts. 
The  Greek  geograi^iers,  in  their  ftSbrts  to  render 
the  names  of  barbarians  enphonic,  impenetrablj  dis- 
gnisa  them  for  the  meet  part.  Agwn,  their  inibr- 
laatioo  of  the  interior  was  principally  derived  from 
tlM  mercfaaDts,  or  guides  of  the  caravans ;  and  these 
jesons  had  a  direct  interest,  even  if  their  knowledge 
wen  exact  or  various,  in  concealing  it.  Moreover, 
the  traveller,  even  if  unbiassed,  was  liable  to  error 
ia  his  impreasi<m  of  these  r^ons.  The  population, 
beyond  the  settled  and  cultivated  districts,  was  ex- 
tnmely  finctoating.  In  the  runjr  season  they  inha- 
lited  the  plains,  in  the  hot  months  the  highlands, 
aeeordingly  as  their  cattle  required  change  of  climate 
and  paatore.  The  same  tribe  might,  therefore,  be  i 
lei'kiioed  twice,  and  exhibited  under  the  opposite 
dianctaristics  of  a  hij;hland  or  a  lowland  people. 
Savage  races  also  are  often  designated,  when  de- 
scribed by  travellers,  by  names  accidentally  caught 
np  or  aibitraiily  imposed,  and  not  by  their  genuine 
and  nattre  appellations.  Thus  Herodotus,  in  com- 
moo  with  the  other  geographers  of  antiquity,  gives 
an  undue  eztension  to  the  name  Aethiupes,  derived 
baa  the  mere  accident  of  a  black  or  dark  oom- 
plezioo,  and  had  he  been  acquainted  with  the  Caffirs 
and  the  Hottentots,  he  would,  doubtless,  from  their 
oolonr,  hare  placed  them  in  the  same  category. 
IV  diet  of  the  Ichthyophagi  was  not  restricted  to 
fish,  sinoe  they  were  dso  breeders  of  cattle ;  but 
they  acquired  that  appellation  from  their  principal 
find  at  on«  season  of  the  year.  The  Troglodytes, 
during  the  sjoing  and  summer  months,  dwelt  among 
tbs  law  meadows  and  morasses  of  Meroe  and  Ae- 
tidopia;  bat  their  name  was  given  them  because, 
dmmg  the  rainy  period,  they  retired  to  habitations 
scooped  in  the  rocks.  With  regard  to  the  native 
races  of  Libya,  the  only  secure  presumption  is,  that 
ibaf  finned  one  of  those  sporadic  o^ts  of  the  htunan 
tumtj  which  remain  in,  or  acquire  a  lower  d^reeof 
ciriliaatiao,  because  they  have  Wandered  beyond  the 
verge  of  the  great  emjnres  and  commimitiss  in 
whKfa  civilisation  is  matured.  Ths  Libyan  oon- 
tiasnt  has,  indeed,  been  in  all  ages  the  principal 
naort  of  these  spoiadic  tribes.  The  deserts,  which 
ktlMseua  between  the  cultivated  and  uncultivated 
poctkos  of  it,  removed  much  of  its  papulation  fivm 
tha  neighboarhood  cf  cities ;  they  ware  liable  to  no 
admixtures  from  other  ooimtries ;  thsy  were  never 
thonnghly  sobdoed  sr  intatminglad  with  superior 
■aces :  and  though,  aa  in  the  instance  of  the  Perioed 
of  the  GnA.  states,  the  liby-Phoenidana  in  the 
i'~i««"i™«  of  Carthage,  and  the  subordinate  castes 
af  Aegypt,  they  were  not  mcapable  of  a  high 
aaterial  cnhivataon ;  yet,  when  k^  to  themselves, 
they  esotinned  to  exist  under  tha  nmplest  foms  of 
neU  Hk.  Combining  tint  glimpses  we  obtain  from 
das  aadeots  with  the  more  acenrate  knowledge  of 
Hm  modems,  we  are  warranted  m  ascribing  to  Uiem, 
gcnoally,  a  monarchical  form  of  government,  with 
sgne  oontrtd  from  the  priests  and  assembly  of 
cUrf  men,  wariike  and  migrstoy  habits,  debased 
"-"tjti""  of  tha  female  iaz,  and  the  vice  of  Africa, 
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in  an  ages,  constant  war&re,  waged  with  the  sok 
purpose  of  supj^ying  the  slave-markets  of  tha 
North  and  East. 

The  Fauna  of  Libya  must  not  be  tmnoticed.  In 
the  northern  deserts  tawny  and  grey  tints  are  tha 
prevailing  colours,  not  merely  in  birds  and  beasts, 
but  also  in  reptiles  and  insects.  In  ooDseqnence  of 
the  extension  of  this  banen  region  fnm  North 
Africa  through  Arabia  to  Persia  and  India,  mai^ 
similar  species  of  animala  are  common  to  brah 
continents, — as  the  ass,  antelopes,  leopards,  pan- 
thers, and  hyaenas.  The  cat  tribe  prevails  in 
gnat  beauty  and  variety:  the  lion  of  Mount  Atlas  is 
said  to  be  the  strongest  and  most  formidable  of  hb 
species.  The  African  elephant  is  different  from  tha 
Asiatic,  and  has  alwsys  been  preftrred  to  it  for 
military  purposes.  The  hippopotamus,  which  was 
known  to  the  ancients  as  the  inhabitant  of  the 
Senegal  and  the  Upper  Nile,  appears  to  be  a  difietent 
species  bom  that  which  is  found  in  the  biter-tropical 
and  southern  parts  of  the  continent.  The  magot  or 
Barbary  ape  was  known  to  the  ancients,  and  is 
mentioned  by  the  Byzantine  writers  as  imported  tor 
the  menageries  of  Constantinople.  The  giraffe  or 
camelopaid  is  found  ss  fiir  north  as  ^e  Great 
Desert.  It  appeare  en  the  monaments  of  Aegypt, 
and  was  exhibited  in  the  imperial  triumphs  at 
Rome.  The  Atlas  region  contains  two  kinds  of 
fi»llaw.dser,  one  of  which  is  the  common  fidlow-deer 
of  Europe.  The  ox  of  NtAia,  Abj/tmia,  and  Bomou 
is  remarkable  for  the  extraordinary  size  of  its  boms, 
which  are  sometimes  two  feet  in  circumference  at 
the  root.  Of  the  Libyan  animals  generally  it  may 
be  remarked,  that  while  the  species  which  require 
rich  vegetation  and  much  water  ore  found  in  the 
Atlas  valleys  and  the  plains  below  them,  the  Desert 
abounds  in  sucli  kinds  as  are  content  with  scantier 
herbsge, — such  as  the  deer,  the  wild  ass,  and  the 
antelope.  These  being  fleet  of  foot,  easily  remove 
from  the  scorched  to  the  green  pasture,  and  find  a 
sufficient  supply  of  water  in  the  ooxe  of  the  river  beda. 

As  r^ards  its  Flora,  the  northern  coast  of  Libya, 
snd  the  range  of  the  Atlas  generally,  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  zone  of  transition,  where  the  pUmt*  of 
southern  Europe  are  mingled  with  those  peculiar 
to  Africa.  The  Greek  and  Phoenician  colonists 
built  their  naval  armaments  of  the  pne  and  oak  of 
Mount  Atlas,  the  Aleppo  pine  and  the  taadaraek  or 
Thuia  artiaUata,  being  celebrated  for  their  close 
grain  and  durability.  The  vegetation  of  the  interior 
has  been  already  in  part  mentioned.  The  large 
{anst»  of  date-palms,  ^ong  ths  southern  base  of  the 
Atlas,  are  its  principal  woodUnd.  The  date  tree  is 
indigenous,  but  improved  by  cultivation.  Of  the 
Desert  itself  stunted  shrubs  are  the  only  prodnca 
beaides  the  coane  prickly  gnua  (pmmtetum  iieho- 
(omwn),  which  covsia  large  tiaots,  and  suppliss  fixldar 
to  ths  camels. 

For  the  aathorities  upon  which  this  account  of 
Libya  rests,  see,  besides  the  ancient  writers  alrsady 
cited,  the  travels  of  Shaw,  Homemann,  Burckhardt; 
Bitter's  Srdhmde,  Africa;  Heeren,  /dseH,  vol  L; 
Mannert's  Giogriifhit,  Ltbga;  and  Maltebrtm, 
Afriqaa.  [W.  B.  D.] 

LIBYA  PALUS.  rLiBTA,p.  180,b.)  Tbiios.] 

LIBYAKCEAE.    [Maiu(akica.] 

LIBYCI  MONTES.  [Abotptub,  p.87;  Oasis.] 

LI'BYCUM  MABE  (rb  Aifoabv  ti>Myos,  ft6p. 
rot  Mtlrns),  was  the  name  applied  to  that  part  of 
the  Mediterranean  which  washed  the  shares  of 
N.  Africa,  from  the  E.  coast  of  Africa  Propria  on 
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the  W.,  to  Hit  S.  shorea  of  Crate,  and  the  fimtiar 
"f  BSTP'i  °°  ^  ^-i  where  it  joined  the  Hare 
AegTpliom :  the  two  Syrtes  belonged  to  it.  (Stnb. 
iL  pp.  122, 123,  z.  pp.  475,  488  ;  Agathem.  L  3, 
u.  14;  Dion.  Per.  104;  Mela,  L  4,  iL  7;  Plin.  t.  1 ; 
Floras,  iii.  6.  §  10.)  [P.  &] 

LI'BTCUS  nemos.  [Marmabica.] 
LIBYPUOENI'CES  (AiSv^wiruHi,  aometimee 
■pelt  AiCa^frms),  a  portion  of  the  populatiou  of 
M.  Africa,  who  are  defined  bj  Liry,  in  accordance 
with  the  ugnification  of  their  name,  a*  "  mtztum 
Punicam  Afrit  genui "  (Liv.  ixl  22).  Diodonu 
gives  a  somewhat  fuller  account  of  them,  as  one  of 
the  four  races  who  inhabited  the  Carthaginian  terri- 
tory in  N.  Africa,  namely,  the  Panic  inhabitants  of 
Carthage,  the  Libyphoenicians,  the  Libyans,  and 
the  Numidians;  and  he  says  that  the  Libyphoe- 
nicians possessed  many  of  the  cities  on  the  sea- 
shore, and  had  the  tie  of  intennaniage  with  the 
Carthaginians  (Diod.  xx.  55).  Pliny  restricts  them 
to  the  S.  part  of  the  ancient  territory  of  Carthage. 
(Plin.  T.  4.  s.  3 :  Libyphoenicet  vocantur  qui  By- 
Modmn  incoluiU') ;  and  there  can  be  no  doabt,  fnan 
the  natare  of  the  case,  that  the  original  seat  of  the 
race  was  in  the  conntry  aronnd  Carthage.  It  is 
not,  however,  equally  clear  whether  the  Libyphoe- 
nicians of  the  Carthaginian  colonies  along  the  coast 
of  Africa  are  to  be  regarded  as  a  race  arising  oat  of 
the  intermarriage  <^  the  original  Panic  settlers  with 
the  natives  of  the  snrroanding  conntry,  or  as  the 
descendants  of  Libyphoenicians  firom  the  conntry 
round  Carthage,  who  had  been  sent  out  as  colonists. 
The  latter  is  the  more  probable,  both  from  indications 
which  we  find  in  the  ancient  writers,  and  &om  the 
well-known  fact  that,  in  all  snch  cases,  it  is  the 
half-breed  which  multiplies  rapidly,  so  as  to  make 
it  a  matter  of  importance  for  the  members  of  the 
pure  and  dominant  caste  to  find  a  vent  for  the  in- 
creasing nnmbem  of  the  race  below  them.  That 
such  was  the  policy  of  Caithage  with  regard  to 
the  Libyphoenicians,  and  moreover  that  they  were 
marked  by  the  energy  and  success  which  usually 
distinguishes  snch  half-bred  races,  we  have  some 
interesting  proofs.  The  defence  of  Agrigentom 
against  the  Bomans,  daring  the  Second  Panic  War, 
was  signalised  by  the  skill  and  energy  of  Mutines, 
a  Libyphoenician  of  Hipponinm,  whom  Livy  de- 
scribes as  "  vir  impiger,  et  tub  Hannibale  mc^ittn 
omnet  belli  arttt  edoetut"  (Liv.  xxv.  40).  The 
mention  of  his  native  place,  Hipponium,  on  the 
Bruttian  coast,  a  city  which  had  been  for  some  time 
in  the  hands  oif  the  Carthaginians,  is  a  proof  of  the 
tendency  to  make  use  of  the  race  in  Uieir  foreign 
■etUements;  while  the  advantage  taken  by  Hannibal 
of  his  talents  agrees  with  the  iact  that  he  employed 
Libyphoenician  cavalry  in  his  armies.  (Polyb.  ilL 
33 ;  Liv.  zzi.  22.)  Niebuhr  has  traced  the  pre- 
sence of  Libyphoenicians  in  the  Punic  settlements 
in  Sardinia,  and  thdr  farther  miztore  with  the 
Sardinians,  as  attested  by  Cicero  in  an  interesting 
fragment  of  his  speech  for  Soiaras.  QLectura  on 
Ane.  Otog.  vol.  ii.  p.  275.)  Avienns  mentions  the 
"  wild  Libyphoenicians "  mi  the  S.  coast  of  Spain, 
E.  of  Calpe.  (Or.  ifor.  419.)  Perhaps  the  half- 
bred  races  of  the  Spanish  colonies  in  America  furnish 
the  closest  analogy  that  can  be  foond  to  the  Liby- 
phoenician subjects  of  Carthage.  [P.  S.] 

LIBYSSA  (Aigiwffa  or  Al«i<r<ro,  Ptol.T.  1.  §  13: 
EA.  AiAnnroibi),  a  town  on  the  north  coast  ^  the 
Sinus  Atacenos  in  fiithynia,  on  the  road  from  Ni- 
CM«  to  Chalcedcn.    It  was  celebrated  in  antiqai^ 
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I  as  the  piece  containing  the  tomb  of  the  grtat  Baa. 
nibaL  (Pint.  Flam.  20  ;  Steph.  B.  j.  v. ;  Plin.  B.N 
V.  43 ;  Amm.  Marc  »xii  9  ;  Entrap,  iv.  11  ;  /(a. 
Ant.  p.  139 ;  Itm.  Hiar.  p.  572.)  In  Pliny's  time 
the  town  no  longer  existed,  but  the  spot  was  noticed 
only  because  of  the  tnmolas  of  Hannibal.  Accord- 
ing to  Appian  (Sj/r.  11),  who  evidently  did  not  know 
the  town  of  Libyssa,  a  river  of  Phrygia  was  called 
Libyasns,  and  he  states  that  from  it  the  snr- 
roanding conntry  received  the  name  of  Libyssa. 
The  slight  reeemblauoe  between  the  name  Libyssa 
and  the  modem  Ghebte  has  led  some  geographcD 
to  regard  the  latter  as  the  site  of  the  ancient  town ; 
but  Leake  (^Aiia  Minor,  p.  9),  from  an  accurate 
computatiffli  of  distances,  has  shown  that  the  modem 
Maldyten  is  much  more  likely  to  be  the  site  of 
Libyssa.  [L.  a] 

Lie  ATn,  or  LICATTn  (Juk&tui,  <a  Aucirrioi), 
a  tribe  of  the  VindeUci,  dwelling  <hi  the  banks  of  the 
river  Lidas  or  Liens,  from  whidi  they  derived  their 
name.  (PtoL  iL  13.  §  1.)  Strabo  (iy.  p.  206) 
mentions  them  among  the  most  audacious  of  the 
Vindelician  tribes.  Pliny  (iii.  24),  who  caUs  Uiem 
Licates,  enumerates  them  among  the  Alpine  tribes 
subdued  by  Augustus.  [L,  &] 

LI'CHADES  (a!  AixiUm),  a  group  of  thrae 
small  islands  between  the  promontory  of  Cenaenm 
in  Euboea  and  that  of  Cneinides  in  Locris.  Tbey 
are  said  to  have  derived  their  name  from  Lichas, 
who  was  here  thrown  into  the  sea  by  Hercules, 
when  he  was  sufiering  from  the  prasoned  garment. 
(Strah.  L  p.  60,  ix.  p.  426;  PUa  iv.  12.  s.  20; 
Leake,  Northern  Greece,  voL  iL  p.  177.) 

LICL/IS,  LICU8  (Auclas  :  Lech),  a  small  river 
in  VindcUcia.  (PtoL  iL  12.  §  2,  13.  §  1 ;  Ven. 
Fort.  ViLS.  Mart.  iv.  641.)  It  assumed  the  modem 
form  of  its  name  as  early  as  the  time  of  the  Lom- 
bards (Paul.  Diac  Longob.  iL  IS.)  Its  only  tribn- 
tary  of  any  note  was  the  Virdo  or  Vindo.  It  has  its 
sources  in  the  Alps,  and,  flowing  in  a  northern  direc- 
tion, empties  itself  into  the  Dauabe,  not  iiir  from 
Drusomagus.  [I^S.] 

LICINIA'NA.    [Ldbttaiiia.] 

LIDE  (AfSi)),  a  moimtain  in  Caria,  in  the  neigh- 
bonrhood  of  Pediksus.  In  the  war  of  Cyrus  against 
the  Carians,  the  Pedasaeans  alone  of  all  the  Carians 
mointuned  themselves  against  Harpalos,  the  Persian 
commander,  by  fortifying  themselves  on  Mount  Lide ; 
bat  in  the  end  they  were  also  reduced.  (Herod.  L 
176,TiiL104.)  [L.&] 

LIQADNI,  a  people  of  Gallia  Narbonensis,  men- 
tioned by  Pliny  (liL  4) :  "  Begin  Oxabiorum  Li^u- 
nonunque :  super  qnos  Snetri,  tee,"  The  next  Ke- 
gio  to  the  east  that  he  mentions  is  "  Begio  Deci- 
atinm."  If  we  can  make  a  safe  conclusion  from 
Pliny's  text,  the  Liganni  must  have  been  ck»e  to 
the  Qxybii,  with  the  Deciates  to  the  east,  and  some- 
where between  the  Aigenteas  river  and  Antipolis. 
Walckenaer  (^Giog.  4o-  ^oL  iL  p.  42)  places  the 
Liganni  in  the  parts  about  Saint-VaUier,  CaOi(m, 
and  Fagen.  [G.  L.] 

LIGEB, LIGEBIS  (Asfynp,  Aryclfi:  £o«re),  a  river 
of  Gallia,  which  hu  the  largest  basin  of  all  the 
French  rivers.  The  orthography  seems  to  be  Liger 
or  Afiytip  (Caes.  iii.  9,  ed.  Scimeider),  though  the 
Bomans  made  both  syllables  short.  In  Caesar  (viL 
55),  the  naminatiTe  "  Liger  "  occurs,  and  the  genitivs 
"  Ligeris."  In  A  0.  viL  5, 1 1,  the  accusative  "  Li- 
gerem,"  or  according  to  some  editions  "Ligerim' 
occurs ;  and  "  Ligerim,"  if  it  is  right,  most  have  a 
nominative  "  Ligeris.''    The  fonns  <*  Ligere,"  "  Li- 
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gerf,"  for  the  aUatire  also  occur  in  Caesar's  test. 
Tb«  form  Atyup  occnrs  in  Ptolemy  (ii.  7.  §  2),  and 
in  Stephanos  Bjz.  (s.  v.  B4xup),  who  has  also 
tiSrfvpos  (s.  V.  Alyvpts),  with  a  remark  that  th« 
JLigoRS,  who  border  on  the  Tjrrheni,  derive  their 
name  £racn  the  rirer  Ligyms.  IMon  Cassius  (xxziz. 
40,  xlir.  42  ;  and  the  notes  of  Beimaros),  has  the 
ahorter  form  A(7pat.  Lncan  (L  438)  is  generally 
dted  as  anthority  for  the  Roman  quantity  of  the  word : 

"  In  nebttlis  Hedoana  tois  marcere  peroens 
Andos  jam  placida  Ligeris  lecreatur  ah  nnda." 

But  these  verses  are  spnrions.  (See  the  Notes  in 
Ondendorp's  edition.)  According  to  Strabo^  the 
Xotre  rises  in  the  OAienaes  (ri  K^/i/ura),  and 
Bows  into  the  ocean.  Bat  be  is  mistaken  as  to  the 
conne  of  the  Loire,  for  he  makes  both  the  Ganmina 
and  the  Liger  6ow  parallel  to  the  Pyrenees ;  and  he 
was  farther  mistaken  in  supposing  the  axis  of  the 
Pyraieea  to  be  south  and  north.  [Gai.ua  Trans- 
ALnsA,  ToL  L  p.  949.]  He  estimates  the  navigable 
part  of  each  river  at  2000  stadia ;  bat  the  Loir«  is 
a  much  longer  rirer  than  the  Garonne.  He  says 
that  the  Loirt  Sows  past  Genabam  (^OrUmu),  and 
that  Genabnm  is  situated  about  half  way  between 
the  commencement  of  the  navigable  part  of  the  river 
and  its  outlet,  which  lies  between  the  territory  of  the 
Pict«ies  oa  the  soath,  and  the  territory  of  the 
Kamnetes  on  the  north ;  all  which  is  correct  enough. 
(Slrab.  ir.  pp.  189,  190, 191.)  He  adds  that  there 
was  a  trading  place  (^/iroptior),  named  Corbilo 
fCoBBiu>3,  on  the  river,  which  Polybios  speaks  of. 
It  appears  that  Strabo  did  not  distinguish  the  Elaver 
(jlUier)  from  the  Loire,  for  he  says  :  "  the  Ar\'emi 
an  sitnated  on  the  Liger,  and  thur  chief  city  is 
Nemosens,  which  lies  on  the  river ;  and  this  river, 
flowing  past  Genabam,  the  trading  town  of  the  Car- 
nutes,  which  is  situated  about  the  middle  of  the 
navigable  part,  discharges  itself  into  the  ocean" 
(p.  191).     But  NemosEus  is  near  the  Allier. 

Caesar  was  ac<juainted  both  with  the  Elaver  (vii. 
34, 35)  and  the  river  properly  called  the  £oire. 
He  crossed  the  Elaver  on  his  march  to  Gergovia. 
[Gkbgovia.]  He  remarks  that  the  AUier  was  not 
generally  furdable  before  the  autumn ;  and  in  another 
place  (&  G.  vii.  5S)  he  describes  his  passage  over 
the  Loire  at  a  season  when  it  was  swollen  by  the 
mdted  snow.  When  Caesar  was  preparing  for  his 
naval  warfare  with  the  Vened,  he  had  ships  built 
on  the  Loire,  (fi.  G.  iiL  9.)  He  does  not  tell  ns 
when  be  bnilt  them,  but  it  may  have  been  in  the 
cooDtiy  of  the  Andes  or  Andecavi,  which  he  held  at 
fiiat  tune. 

Of  the  four  passages  which  were  made  in  Strabo's 
time  from  Gallia  to  Britannia,  one  was  from  the 
month  of  the  Loire ;  and  this  river  was  one  line  of 
canmercial  communication  between  the  Provincia 
and  Britannia.  Goods  were  taken  by  land  from  the 
Prorinda  to  the  Loire,  and  then  carried  down  the 
iofre.  (Strab.  iv.  p.  189.)  Pliny  (iv.  18)  calls  the 
Zove  **  flnmen  clarum,"  which  Foibiger  explains 
by  the  words  "  clear  stream ;"  but  this  does  not 
<em  to  be  what  Pliny  means.  Tibnllns  (L  7, 11) 
"ft 
'Ttadt  Anr  Bhodanusqne  celer  magnnsqne  Ga- 
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Ctrsuti  et  flavi  nenOa  lympha  Liger." 

TUs  Hems  to  be  all  that  the  ancient  geographers 
laie  Eaid  of  the  Loire.  The  Elaver  (.4  flier)  rises 
id  Hods  Lesnra  (Mont  Lotire),  not  very  bi  from 


the  sonrce  of  the  Loire,  and  «  the  north-west  side 
of  the  C&mfma.  It  flows  north  through  the  fertile 
limagne  iAmergne,  and  after  a  course  of  aboat 
200  miles  joins  the  Loire  at  Noviodnnnm  or  Ne- 
vimnm  (Neveri).  The  Loire  rises  in  Mont  Meune, 
and  flows  north  to  its  junction  with  the  AUier  in  a 
valley  between  the  valley  of  the  Allier  and  the  basin 
of  the  Bhone.  From  Never*  the  course  of  the  Loire 
is  north-west  to  Genabum  ((?rKon») ;  and  from 
Orleans  it  has  a  general  west  course  to  the  ocean, 
which  it  enters  below  Nantee.  The  whole  length  of 
the  river  is  above  500  miles.  Several  large  rivers 
flow  into  it  on  the  left  side  below  OrUant;  and  the 
Madame  on  the  right  side  below  Tourt.  The  area 
of  Uiis  river-basin  is  50,000  square  miles,  at  as 
much  as  the  area  of  EngUnd.  The  drainage  from 
this  large  surface  passes  through  one  channel  into 
the  sea,  and  when  the  volume  of  water  is  increased 
by  great  rains  it  causes  inondations,  and  does  great 
damage  [G.  L.] 

LI'GURES.    [LiocBiA.] 

Li'GURES  BAEBL&'NI   ET  CORNELIAIH 

[HiRPINI.] 

LIGU'RIA  (Aryouyifa,  PtoL;hatin  earlier  Greek 

writere  always  ^  Arywrrur^  :  the  people  were 
called  by  the  Greeks  Alyvft,  but  by  Uter  writera 
AiTvo'Ttvoi:  by  the  Romans  Lignres;  but  the  ad- 
jective form  is  Lignstinns),  one  of  the  provinces 
or  regions  of  Northern  Italy,  extending  along  the  N. 
coast  of  the  Tyrrhenian  sea,  from  the  frontiers  of 
Gaul  to  those  of  Etruria.  In  the  more  precise  and 
definite  sense  in  which  the  name  was  employed  from 
the  time  of  Augustus,  and  m  which  it  is  used  by  the 
geographera  (Strabo,  Pliny,  Ptolemy,  &c.),  Liguria 
was  bounded  by  ^e  river  Varus  on  the  W.,  aol  by 
the  Macm  on  the  E.,  while  towards  the  N.  it  extended 
across  the  chain  of  the  Maritime  Alps  and  Apennines 
»s  far  as  the  river  Padns.  The  Trebia,  one  of  the 
confluents  of  the  Padus  on  its  right  bank,  appears  to 
have  formed  the  limit  which  separated  Liguria  from 
Gallia  Cispadana.  In  this  sense,  Liguria  constitnted 
the  ninth  region  of  Italy,  according  to  the  division 
of  Augustus,  and  its  boundaries  were  fixed  by  that 
monarch.  (Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  7;  Strab.  T.  p.  218;  HeU 
u.  4.  §  9;  Ptol.  in.  I.  §  a) 

But  Liguria,  in  its  original  sense,  as  "  the  land 
of  the  Ligurians,"  comprised  a  much  more  exten- 
sive tract.  All  the  earliest  authore  are  agreed  in 
representing  the  tribes  that  occupied  the  western 
slopes  of  the  Maritime  Alps  and  the  region  which 
extends  from  thence  to  the  sea  at  Massilia,  and  as 
far  as  the  mouths  of  the  Rhone,  as  of  Lignrian, 
and  not  Gaulish  origin.  Thus  Aeschylus  repre- 
sents Hercules  as  contenduig  tnCA  Out  Liffuriani 
on  the  stony  plams  near  the  mouths  of  the  Rhone, 
Herodotus  speaks  of  Ligurians  inhabiting  the  countiy 
above  Massilia,  and  Hecataeos  distinctly  calls  Mas- 
silia itself  a  city  of  Liguria,  while  he  terms  Narbo  a 
city  of  Gaul.  Scylax  also  assigns  to  the  Ligurians 
the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  sea  as  far  as  the 
mouths  of  the  Rhone;  while  from  that  river  to 
Emporium  hi  Spam,  he  tells  us  that  the  Ligurians 
and  Iberians  were  intermingled.  The  Helisyci,  who, 
according  to  Avienus,  were  the  earliest  inhabitants 
of  the  country  around  Narbo,  were,  according  to 
Hecataeos,  a  Ligarian  tribe.  (AeschyL  ap.  Strab. 
iv.  p.  183;  Hecat.  Fr.  19,  20,  22,  ed.  Klausen; 
Herod,  v.  9;  Scyl.  p.  2.  §§  3, 4;  Avien.  Or.  Marit, 
584;  Strab.  iv.  p.  203.)  Thucydides  also  speaks 
of  the  Ligurians  having  expelled  the  Sicanians,  an 
Iberian  tribe  (torn  the  banks  of  the  river  Sicanus,  m 
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Iberia,  thna  pointing  to  a  atill  wider  ezt«ns!on  of 
tlmr  pomr.  (Thnc.  vi.  2.)  Bat  while  the  Lig^- 
rian  gettlements  to  the  W.  of  the  Bhone  are  more 
obacore  and  oncertain,  the  tribes  tliat  extended  ftwn 
that  liver  to  the  Maritime  Alps  and  the  confines  of 
Italy — the  Salves,  Oxjbii,  and  Deciatea — are  as- 
signed on  good  authority  to  the  Lignrian  race. 
(Strab.  iv.  ppu202,203;PoLxzxiii.  7, 8.)  Ontheir 
eastern  frontier,  also,  the  Lignrians  were  at  one  time 
more  widely  spread  than  the  limits  above  described. 
Poljbins  teHs  ns  that  in  his  time  they  occupied  the 
ie»-coast  as  &r  as  Pisae,  which  was  the  first  city  of 
Etmria:  and  in  the  interior  they  held  the  mountain 
districts  as  fiir  as  the  ccmfines  of  the  Anetines.  (PoL 
ii.  16.)  In  the  narrative  of  their  wars  with  Some 
in  the  2nd  century  B.O.,  as  given  in  Livy,  we  find 
them  extending  to  the  same  limits :  and  Lycophron 
represents  them  at  a  much  earlier  period  as  stretch- 
ing far  down  the  coast  of  Etruria,  before  the  arrival 
of  the  Tyrrhenians,  who  wrested  from  them  by  force 
of  arms  the  site  of  Pisae  and  other  cities.  (Lycophr. 
Ahx.  1356.)  The  population  of  Corsica  also 
is  ascribed  by  Seneca,  and  probably  with  good 
reason,  to  a  Lignrian  stock.  [Corsica.]  On  the 
N.  of  the  Apennines,  in  like  manner,  it  is  probable 
that  the  Liguriana  were  far  more  widely  spread 
before  the  settlement  of  the  Gauls,  who  occupied  the 
fertile  plains  and  drove  them  back  into  the  moon- 
tuns.  Thus  the  Laevi  and  Libici,  who  occupied  the 
banks  of  the  Ticinns,  appear  to  have  been  of  Lignrian 
nee  (PUn.  iii.  17.  s.  21 ;  Liv.  v.  35):  the  Taorini, 
who  certainly  dwelt  on  both  banks  of  the  Pados, 
were  unquestionably  a  Ligurian  tribe ;  and  there 
seems  much  reason  to  assign  the  same  origin  to  the 
SiUassi  alsoi 

In  regard  to  the  national  affinitks  or  origin  of  the 
Lignrians  themselves,  we  are  almost  wholly  in  the 
dark.  We  know  only  that  they  were  not  either 
Iberians  or  Gauls.  Strabo  tells  us  distinctly  that 
they  were  of  a  difierent  race  from  the  Gauls  or  Celts 
who  inhabited  the  rest  of  the  Alps,  though  they  re- 
sembled them  in  their  mode  of  life.  (Strab.  iL  p. 
128.)  And  the  same  thing  is  implied  in  the  marked 
distinction  uniformly  observed  by  Livy  and  other 
Soman  writers  between  the  Gaulish  and  Ligurian 
tribes,  notwithstanding  their  close  geographical 
proximity,  and  their  frequent  alliance  in  war.  Dio- 
nysios  says  that  the  origin  and  descent  of  the 
Ligurians  was  wholly  unknown,  and  Cato  appears  to 
have  acqoieeed  in  a  similar  conclusion.  (Dionys. 
L  10;  Cato,  <^.  Sen.  ad  Am.  xi.  715.)  But  all 
ancient  authors  appear  to  have  agreed  in  regarding 
them  as  one  of  the  most  ancient  nations  of  Italy; 
and  on  this  account  Pbilistns  represented  the  Sicnii 
as  a  Ligurian  tribe,  while  other  authors  assigned  the 
same  origin  to  the  Aborigines  of  Latinm.  (Dionys. 
i.  10,  22.)  Several  modem  writers  have  maintuned 
the  Celtic  origin  or  affinity  of  the  Ligutians. 
(Claver.  IlaL  pp.  49—51;  Grotefend,  AlL-HaUm, 
ToL  it  pp.  5—7.)  Bnt  the  anthority  of  Strabo 
seems  decisive  against  any  dote  connection  between 
the  two  races :  and  it  is  impossible,  in  the  absence  of 
all  remains  of  theii  language,  to  form  even  a  reason- 
able conjecture  aa  to  t^ir  more  remote  afBnities.  A 
fitct  mentioned  by  Plutarch  {3tar.  19),  according  to 
whom  the  Lignrians  in  the  army  of  Marina  cidled 
themselves  in  their  own- language  Ambrones,  though 
curious,  is  much  too  isolated  and  uncertain  to  be  re- 
ceived as  reasonable  proof  of  a  common  origin  with 
the  Gauls  of  tli.it  name. 

The  name  of  the  Lignrians  appears  to  tiare  been 
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obscurely  known  to  the  Greeks  from  a  vaiy  early 
period,  for  even  Hesiod  noticed  them,  in  conjnnction 
with  the  Scythians  and  Aethiopians, — evidently  as 
one  of  the  most  distant  nations  of  the  then  known 
world.  (Hesiod.  cgt.  Strab.  vil  f.  300.)  But  frem 
the  time  of  the  foundation  of  the  flourishing  Greek 
colony  of  Uassilia,  which  speedily  extended  not  only 
its  commerce  bat  its  colonies  along  the  shores  of 
Liguria,  as  well  as  those  of  Iberia,  Qie  name  of  the 
Ligtuians  must  have  become  l«mili«r  to  the  Greeks, 
and  was,  as  we  have  seen,  well  known  to  Hecataeus 
and  Aescbylos.  The  Lignrians  seem  also  from  an 
early  period  to  have  been  ready  to  engage  as  mer- 
cenary troops  in  the  service  of  more  civilised  nations;  . 
and  we  find  Ligurian  auxiliaries  already  mentioned 
in  the  great  army  of  the  Carthaginian  general 
Hamilcar,  in  B.C.  480.  (Herod,  vil  165;  Diod. 
xL  1.)  The  Greek  despots  in  Sicily  continued  to 
recruit  their  mercenary  forces  from  the  same  quarter 
as  late  as  the  time  of  Agathocles.  (Diod.  xxi.  3.) 
The  Greeks  of  M«««ii;«  founded  colonies  along  the 
coast  of  Liguria  as  far  as  Nicaea  and  the  Portus 
Herculis  Monoeci,  bnt  evidently  never  established 
thdr  power  &r  inland,  and  the  mountain  tribes  of 
the  Lignrians  were  left  in  the  enjoyment  of  undis- 
turbed independence. 

It  was  not  till  the  year  237  B.  c.  that  the  Lign- 
rians, for  the  first  time,  came  into  contact  with  the 
arms  of  Rome ;  and  P.  Lentnlus  Caudinus,  one  of  the 
consuls  of  the  following  year,  was  the  first  who  cele- 
brated a  triumph  over  them.  (Eutrop.  iii.  2  ;  Liv. 
EpiL  XX.:  Fast.  C(g>U.)  But  the  successes  of  the 
Bomans  at  this  period  were  evidently  very  partial 
and  incomplete,  and  though  we  find  one  of  the  con- 
suls for  several  years  in  succession  sent  ag^nst  the 
Lignrians,  and  the  name  of  that  people  appears  three 
Umes  in  the  triumphal  Fasti  (b.  c.  233 — 223),  it 
is  evident  that  nothing  more  was  accomplished  than 
to  prevent  them  from  keeping  the  field  and  compel 
them  to  take  refuge  in  the  mountains  (Zonar.  viiL 
18,  19).  The  Ligurian  tribes  with  whom  the 
Romans  were  at  this  time  engaged  in  hostilities 
were  exclusively  those  on  the  N.  of  the  Apennines, 
who  made  common  cause  with  the  neighbouring 
Gaulish  tribes  of  the  Boians  and  Insubrians.  Thebe 
petty  hostilities  were  for  a  time  interrupted  by  the 
mora  important  contest  of  the  Second  Punic  War. 
Dtiring  that  struggle  the  Lignrians  openly  sided 
with  the  Carthaginians :  they  sent  support  to  Han- 
nibal, and  furnished  an  important  contingent  to  the 
army  with  which  Hasdmbal  fought  at  the  Hetaams. 
Again,  before  the  close  of  tlie  war,  when  Hago 
landed  in  thek  territory,  and  made  it  the  base  of  his 
operations  against  Cisalpine  Gaul,  the  Lignrians 
espoused  his  cause  with  zeal,  and  prepared  to  sup- 
port him  with  their  whole  forces  (Liv.  xxiL  33, 
xxvii.  47,  zxviii.  46,  xxix.  5).  After  the  untimely 
&te  of  Ibgo,  and  the  close  of  the  war,  the  Romans 
were  in  no  haste  to  punish  the  Lignrians  and  Gaols 
for  their  defection,  but  those  nations  were  the  first 
to  take  np  arms,  and,  at  the  instigation  of  the  Car- 
thaginian Hamilcar,  broke  out  into  open  hostilities, 
(b.  o.  200),  and  attacked  the  Roman  colonies  of 
PUcentia  and  Cremona.     (Liv.  zxxi.  10.) 

From  this  time  commenced  the  long  series  of  wars 
between  the  Bomans  and  Ligorians,  which  continaed 
with  little  intermiasionforaboveeighty  years.  ItwooM 
be  impassible  to  give  here  any  detwled  account  of 
these  long  protracted,  but  dcsnltory  hostilities  ;  in- 
deed we  poesess,  in  reality,  very  little  information  con- 
cerning them.    Sokugas  the  books  of  Livy  are  pre 
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to  IK,  we  find  perpetoally  nearring  notices  of 
camfsigBS  against  the  Lignrians;  and  while  the  Ro- 
man anna  mie  orerthroiring  the  potrerfiil  empires  of 
Xaeadsnia  and  Syria  in  the  East,  one,  and  some- 
times both,  of  the  oosnls  were  engaged  in  pettj  and 
ingfatiaiia  hostilities  with  the  bai^j  mountaineers  of 
Lignria.  But  the  annual  records  of  these  cam- 
faigna  for  the  most  part  throw  little  light  on  the 
true  state  of  the  case  or  the  ftognu  of  the  Boman 
anna.  It  is  evident,  indeed,  that,  notwithstanding 
the  often  repeated  tales  of  rictories,  fnqaenti;  cele- 
bnted  at  Bome  b;  triamphs,  and  often  said  to  have 
been  followed  bj  the  submission  of  the  whole  Lign- 
riaa  oatioD,  the  struggle  was  reallj  an  arduous  one, 
and  it  was  long  before  the  Bomans  made  any  real 
fiiigisea  in  the  reduction  of  their  territn?. 

One  of  the  most  formidable  and  powerful  of  the 
ligniian  tribes  was  that  of  the  ApuAin,  who  in- 
habited the  kiffy  gronp  of  mountains  bordering  on 
Etraria,  and  appear  to  have  occupied  the  valleys  of 
the  Uacia  and  Ausar  QUagra  and  Serchio'),  while 
tbqr  extended  eastwanis  along  the  chain  of  the 
Apennines  to  the  fimtieis  of  the  Arretines  and 
the  texiitorf  of  Hutina  and  Bononia.  To  oppose 
thdr  inmada,  the  Bomans  generally  made  Pisae  the 
head-qnarters  of  one  d'  their  armies,  and  from  thence 
carried  their  aims  into  the  heart  of  the  mountains  : 
bat  their  suooessea  seldom  effiscted  more  than  to 
eompel  the  enemy  to  disperse  and  take  refuge  in 
their  villages  and  castles,  of  which  the  latter  were 
mnnntaiTi  fsstnesses  in  which  they  were  generally 
able  to  defy  the  Homaa  anna.  It  was  not  till  b.  c. 
180  that  the  first  effectual  step  was  taken  for  their 
ndoctkn,  by  the  consuls  Ouneliua  and  Baebius, 
who,  after  having  compelled  them  to  a  nominal  sub- 
miadoo,  adopted  the  expedient  of  transporting  the 
whole  nati<Bi  (to  the  number  of  40,000,  including 
wnnen  and  cfaOdren)  to  a  distance  from  their  own 
eonntiy,  and  settled  them  in  the  heart  of  Samnfami, 
where  they  continued  to  exist,  under  the  name  of 
"  ligures  Comeliani  et  Baebiani,"  for  centuries  after- 
wards. (Liv.  xL  38,  41.)  The  establishment  of 
Boman  colooies  at  Pisae  and  Luca  a  few  years  after- 
wards tended  to  consolidate  the  conquest  thus  ob- 
tained, and  established  the  Boman  dominion  per- 
manently aa  &r  as  the  Macra  and  the  port  of  Luna. 
(Id.  xL  43,  xll  13.)  The  FrnmATxa,  a  tribe  on 
the  N.  of  the  Apennines,  near  the  sources  of  the 
Srnhanna  (i'moro),  had  been  reduced  to  snlgectian 
by  C.  Flaminius  in  b.  a  187,  and  the  ohecure  tribes 
af  the  Briniates,  Garuli,  Hercates,  and  L«picini  ap- 
pear to  have  bean  finally  subdued  in  B.  a  175. 
(Id.  ITTJT  2,  xli.  19.)  The  laoAtiMi,  one  cf  the 
meat  poweiful  tribes  on  the  coast  to  the  W.  of 
fienaa,  had  been  reduced  to  Doninal  cubmisuoo  aa 
eaitf  as  B.a  181.  but  appear  to  have  been  still 
voy  imperfectly  subdued ;  and  they,  as  well  as  their 
Doghboara  the  Intemelii,  continued  to  harass  the 
.  toritoiy  of  the  Bomans,  as  well  as  of  their  allies  the 
I  Missiriiiiii,  by  piratical  expeditiona.  (Liv.  xL  18, 
SS — 38,  41.)  In  B.  a  173  the  StATiKUJ  were 
ledaced  to  subjection  (Id.  xlii.  8,  9) ;  and  the  name 
cf  this  pei^e,  which  here  appears  for  the  first  time, 
abon  that  the  Bomans  were  gradually,  though 
sknrly,  making  good  their  advance  towanis  the  W. 
Fran  the  year  167  B.C.,  when  we  lose  the  guidance 
of  Livy,  we  are  unable  to  trace  the  Ligurian  wars  in 
say  detail,  but  we  find  triumphs  over  them  still  re- 
{eatedly  recorded,  and  it  is  evident  that  they  were 
still  mnobdued.  In  B.C.  154  the  Romans  for  the 
finttios  attacked  the  Ligurian  tribes  of  the  Oxybii 
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and  Oeciatet,  who  dwelt  W.  of  the  Yania,  and  were 
therefore  not  included  'm  Italy,  according  to  its  later 
limits.  (Lit.  Epit.  xlvii.;  Polyb.  xxxiii.  7.)  It 
was  not  till  m<n«  than  thirty  years  afterwards 
(b.  c.  123—122)  that  two  successive  triumphs  ce- 
lebrated the  reduction  of  the  more  powerful  tribes  of 
tlie  Vocontii  and  Salluvii,  both  of  them  in  the  same 
neighbourhood.  But  while  the  Ligurian  tribes  W. 
of  the  Maritime  Alps  were  thus  brought  gradually 
under  the  Boman  yoke,  it  appears  that  the  snbjec- 
tiun  of  those  in  Italy  was  still  incomplete ;  and  in 
B.  c.  117,  Q.  Marcius  for  the  last  time  earned  a  tri- 
umph "  de  Lignribus."  (_F<ul.  CapiC)  Even  after 
this,  M.  Aemilius  Scaurua  is  said  to  have  distis- 
guished  himself  by  fresh  successes  over  them  ;  and 
the  construction  by  him  (b.  c.  109)  of  the  Via 
Aemilia,  which  extended  along  the  coast  from  Luna 
to  Vada  Sabbata,  and  from  thence  inland  across  the 
Apennines  to  Dertona,  may  be  consideied  as  marking 
the  period  of  the  final  subjugation  of  Ligniia. 
(Strab.  T.  p.  217;  Aur.  Vict,  da  Far.  lUiutr.  72.) 
But  a  remarkable  expression  of  Strabo,  who  aays 
that,  after  eighty  years  of  warfiire,  the  Bomans  only 
sncceeded  in  secnriug  a  space  of  12  stadia  in  breadth 
for  the  free  passage  cf  public  officers,  shows  that 
even  at  this  time  the  subjection  of  tlie  mountain 
tribes  was  but  imperftcL  (Strab,  iv.  p.  203.) 
Thoee  which  inhabited  the  Maritime  Alps,  indeed, 
were  not  finally  reduced  to  obedience  till  the  reign  of 
Augustus,  B.  c.  1 4.  (Dion  Cass.  liv.  S4.)  This  had, 
however,  been  completely  effected  at  the  time  that 
Strabo  wrote,  and  Liguria  had  been  brought  under 
the  same  system  of  admmistratioD  with  the  rest  of 
Italy.  (Strab.  l  e.)  The  period  at  which  the  Ligu- 
rians  obtained  the  Boman  franchise  is  tmknown :  it  is 
perhape  probable  that  the  towns  obtained  this  privi- 
lege at  the  same  time  with  those  of  Cisalpine  Gaul 
(b.  c.  89);  but  the  mountain  tribes,  even  in  the 
days  of  Pliny,  only  ei\joyed  the  Latin  franchise. 
(Plin.  ill  2a  s.  24.) 

In  the  divisitm  of  Italy  under  Augustus,  liguria 
(in  the  mora  limited  sense,  as  already  defitied)  con- 
stituted the  ninth  region  (Plin.  iiL  5.  a.  7),  and  its 
boundaries  on  the  E.  and  W.  appear  to  have  con- 
tinued imchange^  throughout  the  period  of  the  Reman 
Empire :  but  the  Cottian  Alps,  which  in  the  time  of 
Augustus  still  constituted  a  separate  district  tmder 
their  own  native  chieftain,  though  dependent  upon 
Bnme,  and,  from  the  reign  of  Nero  to  that  of  Con- 
stantine,  still  formed  a  separate  province^  were  inoor* 
porated  by  Constantine  with  Liguria;  and  frtm  thia 
period  the  whole  of  the  region  thus  constituted  came 
to  be  known  as  the  Alpes  Cottub,  while  the  name 
of  Liguria  was  transferred  (on  what  account  we 
know  not)  to  the  eleventh  region,  or  Gallia  Trans- 
padana  [Itaua,  p.  93].  Hence  we  find  Ute  writers 
uniformly  speaking  of  Mediolanum  and  Tidnum  as 
eitia  of  liguria,  while  the  real  land  of  the  Lignrians 
had  altogether  loet  that  appellation,  and  waa  known 
only  aa  "  the  province  of  the  Cottian  Alps.'  (Lti. 
Provinc  ;  P.  Diac  StML  Lang.  ii.  15, 16;  Jornand. 
Ce(.  30,  42;  Procop.  B.  G.  L  14;  Biicking,  ad  Not. 
Dign.  ii.  pp.  442,  443.)  It  is  evident  that  long 
before  this  change  took  place  the  Lignrians  must 
have  lost  all  traces  of  their  distinct  nationality,  and 
become  blended  into  one  commou  mass  with  the 
other  Italian  subjects  of  Rome. 

Liguria  is  throughout  the  greater  part  of  its  ex- 
tent a  mountainous  country.  The  Maritime  Alps, 
which  farmed  the  western  boundary,  descend  com- 
pletely to  the  sea  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Niet  and 
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Monaco,  while  tha  main  cfaun  of  the  tame  moiin- 
tains,  turning  off  from  the  general  directiim  of  the 
central  chain  of  the  Alps  near  the  sonrces  of  the 
Var  (Varus),  is  prolonged  in  a  lofty  and  rugged 
range  till  it  reaches  the  sea  between  NoU  and  Savona. 
The  lateral  ranges  and  o9shoot«  which  descend  from 
these  moimtains  to  the  sea  occupy  the  whole  line  of 
coast  from  Monaco  to  Satona.  Hence  this  line  has 
always  been  one  where  there  has  been  much  diffi- 
culty in  making  and  maintaining  a  practicable  road. 
It  was  not  till  tlie  reign  of  Augustas  that  the 
Bomans  carried  a  highway  from  Vada  Sabbata  to 
Antipolis;  and  in  the  midiUe  ages,  when  the  Bomtn 
roads  had  fallen  into  decay,  the  whole  of  this  line  of 
coast  became  proverbial  for  the  difficulty  of  its  eiim- 
mnnications.  (Dante,  Pvrg.  iiL  49.)  From  the 
neighbourhood  of  Vada  Sabbata,  at  Savona,  where  the 
Alps  may  be  considered  to  end  and  the  Apennmes  to 
begin,  the  latter  chain  of  mountains  runs  nearly 
parallel  with  the  coast  of  Liguria  throughout  its 
whole  extent  as  far  as  the  river  Macra ;  and  though 
the  range  of  the  Apennines  is  far  interior  in  elevation 
to  that  of  the  Maritime  Alps,  they  nevertheless  con- 
stitute a  mountain  mass  of  a  rugged  and  difficult 
character,  which  leaves  scarcely  any  level  space  be- 
tween the  foot  of  the  mountauns  and  the  sea.  The 
Dortbem  declivity  of  the  Apennines  is  less  abrupt, 
and  the  mountains  gradually  subside  into  ranges  of 
steep  wooded  hills  as  they  approach  the  plains  of  the 
Po:  but  for  this  terj  reason  the  space  occupied  by 
the  mountainous  and  hilly  tract  is  more  extensive, 
and  constitutes  a  broad  belt  or  band  varying  from 
IS  to  30  miles  in  width.  The  narrowest  portion  of 
the  range,  as  well  as  one  of  the  lowest,  is  immedi- 
ately at  the  back  of  Genoa,  and  for  that  reason  the 
pass  from  that  city  to  Dertona  was  in  ancient  as 
well  as  modem  times  one  of  the  principal  lines  of 
communication  with  the  mterior.  Another  natural 
pass  is  marked  out  by  a  depression  in  the  ridge  be- 
tween the  Maritime  Alps  and  Apenniues,  which  is 
crossed  by  the  road  from  Savona  to  Cera.  This  line 
of  road  communicates  with  the  plain  at  the  N.  foot 
of  the  Maritime  Alps,  extending  from  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Cold  and  Mondavi  to  that  of  Turin,  which 
is  one  of  the  most  extensive  tracts  of  fertile  and 
level  country  comprised  within  the  Umits  of  the 
ancient  Liguria.  E.  of  this,  the  hills  of  the  Astigi- 
ana  and  Monferrat  extend  from  the  foot  of  tb« 
Apennines  (of  the  northern  slopes  of  which  they  are, 
in  &ct,  a  mere  continuation)  quite  to  the  bank  of  the 
Po;  but  are  of  moderate  elevation  and  constitute  a 
fertile  country.  Beyond  these,  again,  another  tract  of 
pliun  occurs,  but  of  less  extent;  for  though  it  nins 
iiir  up  into  the  mountains  near  A'ovt,  it  is  soon 
hemmed  in  again  by  the  bills  which  descend  to 
TorUma  (Dertona),  Voghera  (Iiia),  and  Catteggio 
(Clastidium),  so  as  to  leave  but  a  narrow  strip  of 
plain  between  them  and  the  banks  of  the  Po. 

The  physical  features  of  Liguria  naturally  exer- 
cised a  marked  influence  on  the  character  and  habits 
of  its  inhabitants.  It  was  with  the  tribes  who  occu- 
pied the  lofty  and  rugged  ranges  of  the  Apennines 
£.  of  the  Macra  (where  these  mountains  rise  to  a 
much  greater  elevation,  and  assume  a  much  more 
Alpine  character,  than  in  any  part  of  Liguria  proper) 
that  the  Romans  waged  their  longest  and  most  ob- 
stinate contests ;  but  all  the  tribes  who  inhabited  the 
upper  valleys  of  the  central  chain,  and  the  steep  and 
rugged  declivities  of  the  Apennines  towards  the  sea, 
partook  of  the  same  hardy  and  warlike  character. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Statielli,  Vagienni,  and  other 
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tribes  who  occupied  the  more  fertile  biDs  and  Talleya 
on  the  X.  declivity  of  the  Apeimines,  were  evidently 
reduced  with  comparatively  httle  difficulty.  It  is  to 
the  former  portion  of  the  Ligurian  people  that  the 
character  and  description  of  them  which  we  find  in 
ancient  writers  may  be  considered  almost  excluarrely 
to  apply.  Strabo  says  that  they  dwelt  in  scattered 
villages,  tilling  the  soil  with  difficulty,  on  account  of 
its  rugged  and  barren  character,  so  that  they  bad 
almost  to  quarry  rather  than  dig  it.  But  their  chief 
subsistence  was  derived  iixim  their  herds,  which  sup- 
plied them  with  flesh,  cheese,  and  milk  ;  and  tbey 
made  a  kind  of  drink  from  barley.  Their  moonbdna 
also  supplied  timber  in  great  alnindance  and  of  the 
largest  size.  Genua  was  their  principal  empninm, 
and  thither  they  brought,  for  export,  timber,  cattle, 
hides,  and  honey,  in  return  for  which  they  received 
wine  and  oil  (Strab.  iv.  p.  202,  v.  p.  218  ;  Diod. 
V.  39. )  In  the  days  of  the  geographer  tbey  pro- 
duced bnt  little  wine,  and  that  of  bad  quality  ;  but 
Pliny  speaks  of  the  Ligurian  wines  with  commenda- 
tion. (Strab.  p.  202 ;  Plin.  xiv.  6.  s.  8.)  The  natnn 
of  tlieir  country  and  the  life  they  led  inured  them  to 
hardship."!  ("  assnetum  malo  Lignrem,"  Virg.  G.  ii 
168  ;  "Ligures  montani  dun  et  agrestes,"  Cic.  de 
Leg.  Agr.  ii.  35)  ;  and  they  were  distinguished  for 
their  agility,  which  admird>ly  fitted  them  for  the 
chase,  as  well  as  for  the  kind  of  predatory  warfare 
which  they  so  long  maintained  against  the  Romans. 
Cato  gave  them  the  character  of  bdng  treacherous 
and  deceitful, — an  opinion  which  seems  to  have  been 
generally  adopted  by  the  Romans  (Serr.  ad  Aen.  xi. 
700, 715),  and  most  naturally  have  grown  np  from 
the  nature  of  the  ware  between  them  ;  but  tbey 
appear  to  have  served  faithfully,  as  well  as  bravely, 
in  the  service  of  the  Greeks  and  Carthaginians,  as 
mercenaries,  and,  at  a  later  period,  as  auxiliaries  in 
those  of  Rome.  (Diod.  v.  89 ;  Pint.  Mar.  19  ;  Tac 
Bitt.  ii.  1 4.)  The  troopa  they  furnished  were  almost 
exclusively  infantry,  and,  for  the  most  part,  light- 
armed  :  they  excelled  particularly  as  8lingera(Pae<>do 
Arist.  Mirab.  90)  ;  but  their  regular  infantry  car- 
ried oblong  shields  of  brass,  resembling  thnee  of  the 
Greeks.  (Diod.  I  c. ;  Strab.  iv.  p.  202.)  During 
the  period  of  their  independence,  they  not  enly  made 
plundering  incursions  by  land  into  the  neighbonring 
countries,  out  carried  on  piracy  by  sea  to  a  consider- 
able extent,  and  were  distinguished  for  their  hardi- 
ness and  daring  as  navigators,  as  well  as  in  all  their 
other  pursuits.  (Diod.  v.  39;  Liv.xl.  18, 28.)  The 
mountain  tribes  resembled  the  Gauls  and  Germans 
in  the  custom  of  wearing  thar  hair  long  ;  on  which 
account  the  wilder  tribes,  which  were  the  last  to 
maintain  their  independence,  were  known  as  the 
Ligures  Capillati  or  Comati  (Afyvd  Koiarrai,  Dion 
Cass.  liT.  24 ;  Plin.  iii.  20.  s.  24  ;  Lucan,  i.  442)  ; 
and  the  cropping  their  hair  was  regarded  as  a  proof 
of  their  subjection  to  Rome. 

Among  the  more  peculiar  natural  productions  of 
Liguria  are  noticed  a  breed  of  dwarf  horses  and 
mules,  called  by  the  Greeks  •yinot  ;  and  a  kind  of 
mineral  resembling  amber,  called  Xeyyoipioy,  which 
appears  to  have  been  confounded  by  Theopbrastns 
with  genuine  amber.  (Strab.  iv,  p.  802 ;  I'heophr. 
de  Lapid.  §§  28,  29.) 

The  Ligurians  were  divided,  like  most  nations  in 

a  Bunilar  state  of  society,  into  a  number  of  tribes, 

which  appear  to  have  bad  little,  if  any,  political 

bond  of  union  beyond  the  temporary  alliances  which 

I  they  might  form  for  warlike  objects  ;  and  it  ia  en- 

I  dent,  from  Uie  accotmt  of  the  wars  carried  on  hf 
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them  with  die  Bonuins,  that  these  leagnes  were  ez- 
ttaaeij  nrnhle  and  partial.  The  names  of  manj 
of  the  diflerent  tribes  hare  been  trangmitted  to  us ; 
bat  it  is  often  difficalt,  or  impossible,  to  detennine 
with  any  dcfjiee  of  certunty  tiie  sitoation  or  limits 
of  tbor  lespeetiTe  terriicries.  It  is  probable,  as 
pointed  oot  bj  Plinj,  that  these  limits  themselves 
varied  nrach  at  difi^rent  times  (Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  6), 
and  macj  of  the  minor  tribes,  whose  names  are 
mentioned  \>j  Livy  in  the  histoiy  of  the  Soman 
oiiix)nest  of  Lignria,  seem  to  have  at  a  later  period 
disappeared  altogether.*  The  only  tribes  oraieeming 
whoin  we  have  any  tolerably  definite  informatian  are : 
—  I.  the  Apoaki,  in  the  valley  tt  the  Macn,  and 
aboDt  the  Portos  Lnnae  ;  bnt  the  greater  part  of  the 
teiritory  which  had  onoe  belonged  to  this  powerful 
tribe  was  not  included  in  Soman  Liguria.  3.  The 
Fbdiates,  who  may  be  placed  with  much  probabi- 
lity in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Scultenna,  or  Panaro, 
on  the  N.  slope  of  the  Apennines  towards  Matina 
(a  district  still  called  Frignano')  i  so  that  they  also 
were  excluded  from  Lignria  in  the  later  sense  of  the 
tcnn.  S.  The  Bkisiates  may  perhapt  be  placed 
in  the  valley  of  the  Vara,  the  most  considerable 
eonfiiunt  of  the  Magra,  called  by  Ptolemy  the 
Boaetcs.  4.  The  Gesuates,  known  to  us  only 
from  an  inscription  [Gxmua],  were  obviously  the 
inhabitants  of  Genua  and  its  immediate  neighbonr- 
bood.  5.  The  VxTURn,  mentioned  in  the  same  in- 
scription, adjoined  the  Gennatee  on  the  W..  and  were 
apparently  separated  from  them  by  the  river  Porci- 
fen,  or  Pokeeera  6.  The  m(»re  poweriul  and  cele- 
hated  tribe  of  the  Inoauki  may  be  placed  with 
ctitainty  oo  the  coast  near  ATbenga  (Albium  In- 
gaimam),  thoo^fa  we  cannot  fix  their  limits  with  any 
preosion.  7.  The  IsTKMELn  occnjHed  the  coast 
W.  of  the  Inganni :  their  chief  town  was  Albiom 
bttodiom,  now  yintindgUa.  8.  The  VEDUNrn 
itihsbited  the  country  on  both  sides  of  the  Vaiius,  as 
their  name  is  evidently  retained  by  the  town  of 
f%we,  same  miles  W.  of  that  river  ;  while  Cemene- 
fiBm,  aboot  5  miles  to  the  E.  of  it,  also  belonged  to 
tiMD.    (Plin.  iiL  &  B.  7.) 

Of  tb*  tribes  N.  of  the  Apennines,  or  inhabiting 
the  valleys  of  that  range  which  slope  towards  the 
Psdns,  the  most  conspicnons  were : — 1.  The  Vaqi- 
nm,  wfaoae  capital  was  Augusta  Vagiennonun, 
now  Bate,  between  the  Stura  and  the  Taaaro, 
while  their  ooofinee  appear  to  have  extended  as  far 
as  the  Afonle  Vito  and  the  sources  of  the  Po. 
2.  The  Statielu,  whose  position  is  marked  by 
the  edebrated  watering-place  of  Aquae  Statiellae, 
BOW  AcfitL  8.  The  Tadkini,  whose  capital  was 
Angnsta  Taurinomm,  now  Turm,  and  who  appear 
to  have  occupied  the  whole  country  on  both  sides  of 
the  Padns,  from  the  foot  of  the  Cottian  Alps  to  the 
binks  of  the  Tanarus.  4.  The  Edbdbiates  (Flor. 
ii.  3 ;  Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  7)  may  be  placed,  according  to 
a  local  antiquary,  in  the  hills  of  the  AiHgiana. 
(Dnniodi,  PiemonU  Cupadasto.  cited  by  Walckenaer, 
Gdosr.  da  Gaula,  vol.  i.  p.  161.)  5.  G.  of  these 
must  be  placed  several  smaller  tribes  mentioned  by 
livy  hi  the  histoty  of  the  Soman  ware  with  Liguria, 
and  of  which  we  know  (mly  that  they  were  situated 
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*  The  same  thing  is  the  case  with  the  names  of 
three  Ligurian  tribes,  cited  by  Stephanns  of  Byzan- 
tium («.  ».)  fiwn  Theophrastus, — the  Arbaxani, 
Eobii,  and  Ipgicnri  Of  these  we  do  not  know  even 
whether  they  dwelt  in  Italy  or  oo  the  southern  coast 
jfGanL 


on  the  N.  tide  of  the  Apenninea.  These  are  the 
Celelates,  Cerdidates,  and  apparsntly  the  Ilvatea 
also.  (Liv.  xxzil  29,  31.)  6.  The  Efaktuui 
are  mentioned  also  by  Livy  (xxviii.  46)  as  a  tribe 
who  occupied  the  mountains  above  the  Inganni ;  but 
no  snbsequent  mention  of  them  occurs. 

In  addition  to  these,  Livy  notices  the  Gamli, 
Hercates,  and  Lapidni,  as  situated  on  the  S.  side  of 
the  Apennines  (xli.  Uy,  but  we  have  no  farther 
clue  to  their  position.  Pliny  also  enumerates  (iii.  S. 
s.  7)  among  the  Ligurian  trihas  on  the  Italian  side 
of  tile  Alps,  the  Veneni,  Bimbelli,  Uagelli,  Ca»- 
monates,  imd  Veleiatea,  of  which  the  last  doubtless 
occupied  the  country  aionnd  Velaia,  the  mins  of 
which  still  remain  aboat  eighteeo  milea  S.  of 
Pkcentia.  The  others  are  wholly  unknown,  and 
the  names  themselves  vary  so  much  in  the  USS.  as 
to  he  of  reiy  donbtfiil  authority. 

The  coast  of  Lignria,  as  already  described,  ia 
bordered  closely  throughout  its  whole  extent  by  the 
ranges  of  the  Maritime  Alps  and  Apennines,  which 
for  the  most  part  rise  very  abruptly  &om  the  sea- 
shore, in  other  pUces  leave  a  narrow  strip  of  fertile 
territory  between  their  foot  and  the  sea,  bnt  nowhere 
is  there  anything  like  a  phun.  This  steep  coast 
also  affords  very  tew  natiual  ports,  with  ue  ex- 
ception of  the  magnificent  bay  called  the  Portos 
Limae  (now  the  Gulf  qf  S^>taa)  near  its  eastern 
extremity,  which  is  one  of  the  most  spacious  and 
secnre  harbours  in  the  Mediterranean.  The  port  of 
Genua  also  caused  it  to  be  frequented  bvm  the 
earliest  times  as  a  place  of  trade  (Strab.  iv.  p.  S02), 
while  the  Portus  Heronlis  Moooeci  (ifonaco),  though 
small,  was  considered  secure.  It  ia  singular  that 
the  much  more  spadons  and  secnre  harbour  of 
VSlqfranca,  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  is  not 
mentioned  by  any  andent  writer,  though  noticed  in 
the  Maritime  Itinerary  under  the  name  of  Portos 
Olivulae.  The  same  Itinerary  (pp.  503,  504)  uoticee 
two  small  ports,  which  it  plaoBS  between  this  last 
and  that  of  Monaco,  under  the  names  of  Anao  and 
Avisiu,  which  may  probably  be  placed  respectively  at 
5.  Otpiao  and  Eta.  [Nicaba.]  The  Portus 
Maukici  of  the  same  Itineraiy  is  still  called  Porto 
Mauriao,  a  small  town  about  two  miles  W.  at 
OnegUa. 

The  rivers  of  Liguria  are  notof  mnch  importance. 
From  the  proximity  of  the  mountains  to  the  S.  coast, 
the  streams  which  descend  from  them  to  the  sea  are 
for  the  most  part  mere  mountain  torrents,  altogether 
dry  in  summer,  though  violent  and  destructive  in 
vrinter  and  after  heavy  rains.  Almost  the  only  ex- 
ceptions are  the  two  rivers  which  formed  the  extreme 
limits  of  Ligtuia  on  the  K  and  W.,  the  Macra  and 
the  Vasus,  both  of  which  are  large  and  perennial 
streams.  Next  in  importance  to  these  is  the  Sutuba 
or  Roja,  which  flowed  through  the  country  of  the 
Intemelii.  It  rises  at  the  foot  of  the  Col  di  Tenda, 
in  the  Maritime  Alps,  and  has  a  course  of  above  36 
miles  from  thence  to  the  sea  at  Vintimigiia.  The 
smaller  streams  on  the  S.  coast  were : —  the  Paclo 
(Pagliotie),  which  flowed  by  the  walls  of  Micaea 
(Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  7  ;  Mel.  ii.  4.  §  9) ;  the  Tavia  (Itm. 
ifarit.  p.  503)  still  called  the  Taggia,  between  S. 
Remo  and  Porto  Mauriao  {  the  Mkritla  (Plin. 
L  c),  which  still  retains  its  name,  and  fiUb  into  the 
sea  between  Oneglia  and  Albmga;  the  Pobcifera 
of  Pliny  (i  c),  now  called  the  Polcevera,  which 
flows  a  few  miles  to  the  W.  of  Omoa ;  the  Fbkitob 
(/&.),  on  the  E.  of  the  same  dty,  now  the  Bitagno  ; 
the  ISnixlla  (Ptid.'iiL  1.  §3),  which  is  probably 
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the  Lavagna,  that  &lb  into  the  aM«t  Chiaeari; 
and  the  Boactbs  of  the  same  anthor,  which  can  Iw 
DO  other  than  the  Vara,  the  most  ooosiderable  tri- 
batarj  of  the  ifagra.  Much  mon  coouderable  than 
theae,  both  in  the  volame  of  water  and  length  of 
their  coarse,  are  the  atreams  which  flow  from  the 
N.  slopes  of  the  Apenniiies  towards  the  Padns.  Bat 
of  these,  the  only  ones  whose  names  are  round  in  anj 
ancient  author,  are  the  Tasabvs,  or  Taaaro,  one  of 
the  most  important  of  the  southern  tributaries  of  the 
Padns;  the  Stuba,  which  joins  the  Tanama  near 
Follentia;  and  the  Tbebia,  which  rises  in  the 
Apennines,  not  &r  from  Gmoa,  and  falls  into  the 
Po  near  Placentia,  forming  dnrinf;  a  part  at  least  of 
its  course  the  boundary  between  Lignria  and  Gallia 
Cispadana. 

The  rireiB  marked  in  this  part  of  Ital;  in  the 
Tabula  are  so  contused,  and  the  names  so  cormpt, 
that  it  is  naelees  to  attempt  to  identiiy  them. 

The  native  Ligurians  lived  for  the  nnat  part  in 
mere  viUages  and  mountain  fastnesses  ("castella 
Ticiqne,"  hW.  xL  17  ;  Strab.  t.  p.  218),  and  had 
probably  fow  towns.  Even  nnder  the  Bouian 
goremment  there  seem  to  have  been  few  places 
which  deserred  the  name  of  toumi  along  the  sea- 
coast,  or  among  the  inner  ranges  of  the  Apen- 
nines; but  on  the  northern  slopes  of  the  same 
mountains,  where  they  approached  or  opened  out 
into  the  plains,  these  grew  up  rapidly  and  roee  to 
great  prosperity, —  so  that  Pliny  says  of  this  part 
of  Liguria  in  his  time,  "omnia  nobilibns  oppidis 
nitent "  (Plin.  iii  S.  s.  7).  Those  which  he  prooeeda 
to  enomerate  are:  —  Libabna  (between  Arquata 
and  Serravane),  Dbrtona  QToriona),  Iria  QVo- 
ghera),  Bardbratb  (of  uncertain  site),  Ikdubtria 
(at  JkTotUeu,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Po),  Poi<- 
LRNTiA  (_Polema),  Carkba  Potehtia  (uncertain). 
Forum  Fobyit,  called  Valentwum  (rofenea), 
Adoosta  VAOtENMOBim  (.Bene),  Alba  Pompkia 
(.Alba),  AsTA  (,Aiit),  Aqdag  Statisllak  (Acqui). 
To  these  must  be  added  Augusta  Taubinoruh, 
which  was  certainly  a  Lignrian  town,  though,  from 
its  position  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Padus,  it  is  ena- 
meiBted  by  Pliny  with  the  cities  of  the  zith  region, 
or  Gallia  Tnmspadana.  In  the  same  district  were 
FoBL'M  Vibii,  in  the  teiritoiy  of  the  Vagienni,  and 
OcEi.UM,  now  Uxeau,  in  the  valley  of  Feaettrella. 
Segusio  (Aua)  was  probably  a  Gaulish  rather  than 
a  Lignrian  town.  In  addition  to  these  may  be 
mentioned  CLAsnoitni  (fiaiteggio),  which  is  ex- 
pressly called  by  Livy  a  Uguiian  town,  though 
situated  on  the  Gaulish  frontier,  and  Ceba,  now 
C'evo,  in  the  npper  valley  of  the  Tcmaro.  Litubium, 
mentioned  by  Livy  together  with  Clastidiimi 
(xxzii.  29),  and  Carysttun,  noticed  by  the  same 
author  as  a  town  of  the  Statielli  (zliL  7),  are  other- 
wise wholly  nnknown. 

Along  the  coast  of  Liguria,  beginning  from  the 
Vams,  the  towns  enumerated  by  Pliny  or  Ptolemy 
are  .■>— NiCAEA  (Nice),  Cbmkiibuum  (^Cimia,  a 
short  distance  inland),  Foetus  Hebccus  Monoeoi 
(^Monaco),  Albidm  Intemeuux  (VintirtagUa), 
.  Auilux  Ikoaunum  (AUttngti),  Vaoa  Sabbata 
(Vado,  near  Sanona),  Genua,  Pobtus  Dsu-Hiifi 
(Porto  Pino),  TiguUia  (probably  TVe^oso,  near, 
Satri),  Segesta  (probably  Settri),  Portus  Venebis 
(Porto  Venere),  and  Pobtu«  Ebicis  (Lerici),  both 
of  them  on  the  Gvlf  qf  Speaa,  which  was  called  as 
a  whole  the  Pobtus  Luhae  [LimA].  The  other 
names  enumerated  in  the  Itinenries  are  for  the 
most  part  very  obscttre  and  tmcertain,  and  many  of 
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them,  from  their  tot  fiimi,  are  obviooaly  not  the 
names  of  towns  or  even  villages,  bat  of  mere  statioas 
or  "  mntationes."  The  few  which  can  be  determined 
with  any  certainty  have  their  mcdetn  names  annwmrt 
in  the  Itineraries  here  given. 

1.  The  coast  road  from  the  Varoa  to  the  Macra 
ia  thus  given  in  the  Tabula  PeoCingeriana:  — 

Varum  fl.  (  Var). 

Cemenelium  (Cvnia). 

In  Alpe  Maritima  (TurbiaX 

Albintemelium  ( VmiimigU,   . 

Costa  Balaenae. 

Lucas  BormanL 

Albingannnm  (AJbaiga). 

Vada  SabaU  (Fodo). 

Vicus  Virginis. 

Alba  Docilia  (AOinola). 

Ad  Navalia. 

Hasta. 

Ad  Figlinaa. 

Genua  (Gaud). 

Ricina. 

Ad  Sohuria  (Solaro  near  CUavari). 

Ad  Mooilia  (Montgtid). 

In  Alpe  Pennino. 

Boron. 

Luna  (IjunCy. 

2.  The  same  line  of  nrnte  is  thus  given  (in  the 
contrary  direction)  in  the  Itinerary  of  Antoninas 
(p.293):— 

Lana. 

Boaceaa  (probably  Boactas  fl.:  the  Vara). 

Bodetia. 

Tegulata  (perhaps  identical  with  the  Tiguliia  of 
Pliny:  Tregoto). 

lieljJunis  (Portns  Delpbini,  Plin.:  Porto  Fito). 

Genua  (Cenoa). 

Libariom  (Libamnm).* 

Dertona  (Tortona). 

Aquae  (Acjai). 

Crizia. 

Canalicam. 

Vada  Sabata  (Vado). 

Pullopoem. 

Albiiigaunom  (AUeaga). 

Lucus  BormanL 

Costa  Balaenae. 

Albintimelium  (Vmtiottglia). 

Lumonem  (MaUone). 

Alpe  summa  (Turbia), 

Ceineneliimi  (Cmiez). 

Vamm  flumen  (  Var). 

(The  distances  given  along  this  line  of  nmte  «re 
in  both  Itineraries  so  corrupt  and  confused  that  they 
are  omitted  above.  For  a  fiiller  discnasion  of  the 
routes  in  question  see  Walckenaar,  Geographie  da 
Gauhs,  vol.  iii.  pp.  18 — SI ;  and  Serra,  Storia  deW 
aittica  LiguHa,  vol.  L  pp.  97  — 100.) 


*  It  is  evident  that  the  Antonine  Itineiaiy  here 
quits  the  coast  road,  and  makes  a  sndden  turn 
inland  to  Dertona,  and  thence  back  again  by  Aquae 
Statiellae  to  the  coast  at  Vada  Sabata,  from  whence 
it  resumes  the  line  of  coast  road.  A  comparison 
with  the  Tabula  (as  given  in  fac-idmile  by  Mannert}, 
in  which  holh  lines  of  road  are  placed  side  by  side, 
will  at  once  explain  how  this  error  originated ;  and 
points  ont  a  source  of  corruption  and  confusion  in 
our  existing  copies  of  the  Itinerary,  which  haa 
doubtless  operated  in  many  other  case*  where  it 
cannot  now  be  so  distinctly  traced. 
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3.  The  moat  important  of  the  rontes  m  the 
integruir  of  Lignria,  was  that  leading  from  Genoa 
Inlud  b^  Libarnum  to  Dertona,  from  whence  a 
bnodi  conununicated,  throogh  Iria  and  Comillo- 
mtpa,  with  Placentia;  while  another  branch  passed 
ij  Aquae  Statiellae  to  the  coast  at  Vada  Sabata. 
(The  atatiotts  on  both  them  roads  hare  been  already 
pna  m  the  preteding  roate).  From  Aqnae  Sta- 
tiellae another  branch  led  bj  Follentia  to  Angnsta 
Taarinoram.    (TVii.  Pent)  [E.  H.  B.] 

LIGD'SnCUM  HARE  (t^  Atymnuchi'vfKttyos, 
Sinb.  u.  p.  ISS),  was  the  name  given  in  andent 
timea  to  that  part  of  the  Mediterranean  aea  which 
aijoiiied  the  coast  of  Ligoria,  and  lay  to  the  N.  of 
the  Tjnhemaa  sea.  The  name  was  applied  (like 
an  nmihr  appdlatieas)  with  considerable  Tagneness, 
■ometiinesai limited  to  what  is  now  called  tbuGv^of 
(kma, — in  which  xose  it  is  termed  the  LiODsnci's 
Sacs  bj  Flonm  (iiL  6.  §  9),  —  at  others  in  a  mnch 
aider  atme,  so  that  Pliny  speaks  of  Conica  as  an 
iriud  "in  Lignstioo  maii."  Some  of  the  Greek 
pognphcrs  inelnded  under  the  name  the  whole  ex- 
lat  fnm  the  frootieis  of  Spain  to  those  of  Etmria, 
amfrim^  the  Mabe  GALUCim  of  the  Romans,  or 
the  modem  Gvlf  o/Lgotu.  The  more  limited  use 
d  the  oaoie  seems,  however,  to  hare  been  the  more 
OEul,  at  all  events  in  later  times,  and  is  elsewhere 
•iipted  by  Pliny  himself.  (Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  10,  6. 
s. It;  Stnb.  L  c  ;  Ptol.  iii.  I.  §  3;  Agathem.  i.  3; 
IXooya.  Per.  76  ;  Priscian,  Par.  80.)      [E.  H.  B.] 

LILAEA  (AUoia:  EA.  Ai\cutis),  a  town  of 
Fbods,  tinuted  at  the  foot  ofHonnt  Parnassus,  and 
It  the  aonrces  of  the  Cephissns.  (Horn.  H  ii.  SS2, 
Bfam.  m  ApoU.  240;  Strab.  ix.  pp.  407,  424; 
Pios.  it  24.  §  1,  X.  33.  §  3;  Stat.  Theb.  to.  348.) 
It  wn  distant  from  Del^i  by  the  road  over  Par- 
maa  180  stadia.  (Pans.  L  c)  It  is  not  men- 
timed  by  Heiudotna  (viii.  31)  among  the  towns 
dMtojed  by  the  Persians;  whence  we  may  conjec- 
tnie  that  it  bekoged  at  that  time  to  the  Dorians, 
«i»  made  their  submission  to  Xerxes.  (Leake, 
Aortfara  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  90.)  It  was  destroyed 
«t  the  end  of  the  Sacred  War:  bnt  was  soon 
•fentuds  restored.  It  was  dken  by  Deme- 
triia,  bnt  subsequently  threw  off  the  Macedo- 
Bxi  joke.  Pansanias  saw  at  Lilaea  a  theatre, 
•■  agora,  and  baths,  with  temples  of  Apollo  and 
inonia,  containing  statues  of  Athenian  workman- 
ihipird  rfPenleiic  marble.  (Pans.  x.  33.  §  4 ;  see 
•I" X.  8.  §  1,  X.  8.  §  10;  Lycophr.  1073  ;  Steph. 
B.a«,)  The  ruins  of  Lihea,  called  Paleokattm, 
ueatoatcd  about  half  a  mile  from  the  sonrces  of 
tie  CepiiiTOS.  The  entire  circuit  of  the  fbrtiflca- 
tin  exists,  partly  founded  on  the  steep  descent 
tfsnckyhill,  while  the  remainder  encompasses  a 
W  ifaee  at  ita  fcot,  where  the  gronnd  is  covered 
vith  raha.  Some  of  the  towers  on  the  walls  are 
•Iwat  entire.  The  sources  of  the  Cej^issus,  now 
oOod  Kefalomrjtet  (Kt<pa\o€pi<rfts'),  are  said  by 
PuBsus  vay  often  to  issue  from  the  earth,  es- 
{Mislly  at  midday,  with  a  noise  resembling  the 
"fiiig  of  a  bnll ;  and  Leake  found,  upon  inquiry, 
tint  thoogh  the  present  natives  had  never  made  any 
««4  obaemition  at  Kefalovr^Mt,  jet  the  water 
onoi  riMS  inddeoly  from  the  gronnd  in  larger 
lootitia  than  usual,  which  cannot  bnt  be  accom- 
pnied  with  aonw  noiae.  (Dodwell,  Claatkal  Toftr, 
"l-  ii.  p.  133;  Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iL  ppL 
Jl,  «*■)  Ptolemy  (iiL  15.  §  15)  erreneoualy  (Mt 
IJlMsatownofDoris. 
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commerdal  place  (emporium)  on  the  coast  of  Bi- 
thynia,  40  stadia  to  the  east  of  Dia ;  but  no  par- 
ticulars are  known  about  it.  (Arrian,  PeripL  p.lS  ; 
Anonym.  PeripL  3.)  It  is  possible  that  the  place 
may  have  derived  its  name  fnm  the  Lilaens,  which 
Pliny  (B.  N.  v.  43)  mentions  among  the  tiven  of 
Bithynia.  [L.  S.] 

LILYBAEUM  (Ai\v«a!op:Eth.  AiXuCal-ntt,  Li- 
lybaetanns  :  Martaia),  a  city  of  Sicily,  situated  on 
the  promontory  of  the  same  name,  which  forma  the 
extreme  W.  point  oi  the  island,  now  called  Capo 
Boio.  The  promontory  of  Lilybaenm  is  mentioned 
by  many  ancient  writers,  as  well  as  by  all  the  geo- 
graphers, as  one  rf  the  three  principal  headlands  of 
SicUy,  fitxn  which  that  island  derived  its  name  of 
Trinaciia.  It  was  the  most  westerly  point  of  the 
island  and  that  nearest  to  Africa,  from  which  it  was 
distant  only  1000  stadia  aceoding  to  Polybina,  bnt 
Strabo  gives  the  distance  as  ISOO  stadia.  Both 
statements,  however,  exceed  the  truth  ;  the  real  dis- 
tance frum  Cape  Bon,  the  nearest  point  of  the  coast 
of  Africa,  being  leas  than  90  geog.  miles,  or  900 
stadia.  (PoL  i.  42  ;  Strab.  iL  p.  122,  vi.  pp.  265, 
267 ;  Mel.  ii.  7;  Plin. iiL  8.  s.  14;  Ptol.  iii.  4.  §  5; 
Died.  V.  2,  xiiL  54;  Steph.  B. «.  v.;  Dionys.  Per. 
470.)  The  headland  itself  is  a  low  but  rocky  point, 
continued  out  to  sea  by  a  reef  of  hidden  rocks  and 
shoals,  which  rendered  the  navigation  dangerons, 
thongh  there  was  a  safe  port  immediately  adjoin- 
ing the  promontory,  (PoL  i,  c. ;  Virg.  Aen.  iiL 
706.) 

Diodoms  tells  us  distinctly  that  there  was  no 
town  upon  the  spot  until  after  the  destruction  of 
Motya  by  Dionysins  of  Syracuse,  in  B.  c.  397,  when 
the  Carthaginians,  instead  of  attempting  to  restore 
that  city,  settled  its  few  remaining  inhabitants  on 
the  promontory  cS  Lilybaeum,  which  they  fortified 
and  converted  into  a  strtnghold.  (Diod.  xtii.  54> 
xxiL  10.)  It  is,  therefore,  certainly  a  mistake 
(though  one  of  which  we  cannot  explain  the  origin) 
when  that  author,  as  early  as  B.  c.  454,  speab  ol 
the  Lifybaeant  and  Segestans  as  engaged  in  war  on 
account  of  the  territory  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Mazarus  (Id.  xi.  86).  The  promontory  and  port 
were,  however,  freqnented  at  a  mnch  earlier  period  : 
we  are  told  that  the  Cnidiaiis  under  Pentathlui, 
who  afterwards  founded  Lipara,  landed  in  the  first 
instance  at  Lilybaenm  (Id.  v.  9) ;  and  it  was  also 
the  point  where,  in  b.  c.  409,  Hannibal  landed  with 
the  great  Carthaginian  armament  designed  for  the 
attack  of  Selinns.  (Id.  xiiL  54.)  Diodoms  tells 
US  (L  e.)  that  on  the  promonioiy  was  a  toeU  ^^piap), 
from  whence  the  city  took  its  name  :  this  was  ob- 
viously the  same  with  a  source  or  spring  of  fresh 
water  rising  in  a  cave,  now  consecrated  to  St.  John, 
and  still  regarded  with  superstitious  reverence. 
(Fazell.  de  Uti.  So.  viL  1;  Smyth's  Skily,  p.  228.) 

It  is  clear  that  the  new  city  quickly  rose  to  pros- 
perity, and  became  an  important  stronghold  of  the 
Carthaginian  power,  succeeding  in  this  respect  to  the 
position  that  llotya  had  previously  held.  [Motta.} 
Its  proximity  to  Africa  rendered  it  of  especial  im- 
portance to  the  Carthaginians  in  sectu^ng  their  com- 
mnnicationa  with  Sicily,  while  the  danger  whicb 
would  threaten  them  if  a  foreign  power  were  in 
poasession  of  snch  a  fortress,  immediately  opponte 
to  the  gulf  of  Carthage,  led  tiiem  to  spare  no  pains 
for  ita  security.  Hence  Lilybaenm  twice  became  the 
last  bulwark  of  their  power  in  SicUy.  In  b.  a  276 
it  was  besieged  by  Pyrrhns,  who  had  already  reduced 
all  the  oUnr  cities  of  Scily,  and  expelled  the  Car- 
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thagU^an*  from  all  their  other  strongholds.  Bat 
they  continoed  to  throw  in  supplies  and  reinforea- 
menta  by  sea  to  Liljbaenm,  so  that  the  king,  after  a 
siege  of  two  months,  was  onnpelled  to  abuidoa  the 
enteipriae  as  hopeless.  (Diod.  xxiL  10.  Exc 
Hoesch.  pp.  498,  499.)  Bnt  it  is  the  memorable 
siege  of  LUybaeam  by  the  Bomans  in  the  Fint 
Panic  War  which  has  f^ven  to  that  citj  its  chief 
historical  celebrity.  When  the  Ramans  firet  cotn- 
manoed  the  siege  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  the  war, 
B.  o.  250,  they  were  already  masters  of  At  whole  of 
Sicily,  with  the  exception  of  Lilybaeam  and  Dre- 
panom;  and  hence  they  were  able  to  concentrate  all 
their  efforts  and  employ  the  armies  of  both  consuls 
in  the  attack  of  the  former  city,  while  the  Cartha- 
ginians on  their  side  exerted  all  their  energies  in 
its  defence.  They  had  just  before  removed  thitber 
all  the  inhabitants  of  Selinos  (Diod.  xxiv.  1.  p.  506), 
and  in  addition  to  the  oitizana  there  was  a  garrison 
in  the  place  of  10,000  men.  (PoL  L  42.)  The 
dty  appears  to  hare  occapied  the  whole  of  the  pro- 
moDtory,  and  was  fortified  on  the  land  ade  by  a 
wall  flanked  with  towera  and  protected  by  a  deep 
ditch.  The  Romans  at  first  attacked  this  Tigoroaaly, 
but  all  their  efforts  were  frustrated  by  the  courage 
and  activity  of  the  Carthaginian  comnuinder  Himilco ; 
their  battering  engines  were  burnt  by  a  sally  <£  the 
besieged,  and  on  the  approach  of  winter  the  consols 
were  compelled  to  convert  the  siege  into  a  blockade. 
This  was  easily  maintained  on  the  land  side,  but  the 
Romans  in  vain  endeavoared  to  exclude  the  besieged 
from  succours  by  sea.  A  Carthaginian  fleet  under 
Hannibal  succeeded  in  making  good  its  entrance  into 
the  port  ;  and  the  skilful  Carthaginian  captains 
were  able  to  elude  the  vigilance  of  the  Roman 
cruisers,  and  keep  up  free  communications  with  the 
besieged.  The  Roman  consuls  next  tried  to  block 
op  the  entrance  of  the  port  With  a  mound,  but  this 
was  som  carried  away  by  the  violence  of  the  waves ; 
and  soon  after,  Adherbal,  the  Carthaginian  com- 
mander-in-chief, who  lay  with  a  large  fleet  at  Dre- 
panam,  totally  defeated  the  Roman  fleet  under  the 
oonsal  P.  Claudius,  B.  o.  249.  This  disaster  was 
followed  by  the  almost  total  loss  of  two  Roman 
fleets  in  soccession  by  shipwreck,  and  these  accu- 
mulated misfortunes  compelled  the  Bomans  to  aban- 
don the  very  attempt  to  contest  the  dominioa  of  the 
sea.  But  though  they  coold  not  in  consequence 
maintain  any  efficient  blockade,  they  still  continued 
to  hem  in  Lilybaeum  on  the  land  side,  and  their 
armies  continued  encamped  before  the  city  for  several 
years  in  succession.  It  was  not  till  the  tenth  year 
of  the  sifge  that  the  victory  of  C.  Lntatiaa  Catolos 
at  the  Aegates,  B.  c  241,  compelled  the  Cartha- 
ginians to  conclude  peace,  and  to  abandon  the  poe- 
session  of  Lilybaeam  and  Drapannm,  which  np  to 
that  time  the  continned  efforts  of  the  Bomans  bad 
failed  in  wresting  from  their  hands.  (PoL  i.  41 — 
54,  59—62 ;  Diod.  xxiv.  1,  3,  11,  Exc.  H.  pp.  506 
—  609,  Ezo.  Vales,  p.  565;  Z<»ar.  viiL  15—17; 
Ores.  iv.  10.) 

Lilybaeam  now  passed  into  the  eonditioo  of  a 
Boman  provincial  town:  bat  it  continued  to  be  a 
flourishing  and  popnlous  place.  Its  position  rendered 
it  now  as  important  a  pomt  to  the  Romans  for  the 
invasion  of  Africa,  as  it  had  previously  been  to  the 
Carthaginians  for  that  of  Sicily;  and  hence  its  name 
is  one  of  fipeqnent  occorrenoe  during  almost  all 
periods  of  Roman  history.  Thus,  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  Second  Punic  War,  B.a  218,  Lilybaeum  was 
the  station  of  the  Boman  fleet  under  the  pnetor  H. 
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Aemilins,  who  defeated  a  Carthaginiaa  fan»  that 
had  attempted  to  surprise  that  important  poet 
(Lir.  xd.  49,  50.)  Daring  the  ooarae  of  the  same 
war  it  was  the  pomt  irom  whence  Roman  com- 
mander* repeatedly  made  predatory  dascenta  with 
small  sqnadnns  npon  the  coast  of  Africa;  and 
towards  the  dose  of  the  same  memorable  contest, 
B.C.  204,  it  was  fi?om  thence  that  Scipio  sailed  with 
the  fleet  and  army  which  wen  destined  for  the  ooo- 
quest  of  Africa.  (Liv.  xxT.  31,  zxvii.  5,  xxix.  S4.) 
In  like  manner  it  was  at  Lilybaeam  that  the 
younger  Scipio  Africanos  assembled  Ilia  fleet  and 
army  in  b.  c.  149,  preparatoiy  to  passing  over  into 
Africa  (Diod.  xxxii.  6);  and  in  the  Civil  Wan 
Caesar  made  it  his  head-quarters  when  preparing  for 
his  African  campaign  against  Scipio  and  juba,  B.a 
47.  (Hirt.  B.  Jfr.  1,  2,  37;  Appian,  B.  C.  u. 
95.)  It  was  also  one  of  the  chief  naval  stations  of 
Sextus  Pompeias  in  his  war  with  Augnstos,  b.  c 
36.  (Appian,  B.  C.  v.  97,  122;  Dion  Caaa.  zlix. 
8.)  Nor  was  the  importance  of  Lilybaeam  confined 
to  these  warlike  occasions;  it  is  evident  thatrit  was 
the  habitual  port  of  communication  between  Sicily 
and  Africa,  and  must  have  derived  the  greatest  pros- 
perity {irom  the  constant  traffic  which  arose  from 
this  circumstance.  Hence  we  find  it  selected  as  the 
habitual  place  of  residence  of  one  of  the  two  quaes- 
tors of  Sicily  (Pseud.  Ascon.  m  Verr.  p.  100);  and 
Cicero,  who  had  himself  held  that  office  at  Lily- 
baeum, calls  it  " splendidissima  dvitas"  (Kerr. 
V.  5.)  It  was  one  <^  the  few  dties  of  Sicily  which 
still  retained  some  importance  in  the  time  of  Stimbo, 
(Stnib.  vi.  p.  272.)  Its  continued  prospeiity  under 
the  Roman  Empire  is  snffidently  attested  by  inscrip- 
tions: from  one  of  these  we  learn  that  its  popolatioa 
was  divided  into  twdve  tribes;  a  rare  mode  of  moni- 
cipal  organisation.  (Torremuzza  Ituer.  SiciL  pp. 
7,  15,  49;  OrelL  Itucr.  151,  1691,  3718.)  In 
another  inscription  it  bears  the  title  of  a  cdonia :  the 
time  when  it  became  such  is  uncertain;  but  probably 
not  till  the  rdgn  of  Hadrian,  as  Pliny  does  net 
mention  it  among  the  five  colonies  founded  by 
Augustus  in  Sidly.  (Plin.  iiL  8.  s.  14;  PtoLiii.  4. 
§  .5;  Itbt.  AtU.  pp,  86,  89,  96;  Zumpt,  de  Colon. 
p.  409.) 

After  the  fall  of  the  Boman  Empire  Ijlybaeam 
still  continned  to  be  one  of  the  most  important 
dties  of  Sidly.  It  is  mentioned  as  such  under  the 
successive  dominion  of  the  Goths  and  Vandals  (Pro- 
cop.  B.  V.  I  8,  ii.  5);  and  duringthe  period  of  the 
Arabian  domimon  in  Sicily,  that  people  attadied  so 
much  value  to  its  port,  that  they  gave  it  the  name  of 
Marta  Alia, — the  port  of  God, — from  whence  has 
come  its  modem  appellation  of  JfaneUa.  It  waa  not 
till  the  1 6th  century  that  this  cel^rated  port  was 
blocked  up  with  a  mole  or  moond  of  sunken  stones 
by  order  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  in  order  to  pro- 
tect it  from  the  attacks  (f  the  Baibaiy  octsain. 
From  that  period  TVapnm  has  taken  its  place  as 
the  piiodpal  port  in  the  W.  of  Sidly;  but  ifforsab 
is  still  a  considerable  town,  and  a  place  of  anns 
trade,  espedally  in  wine.  (Smyth's  AcUg,  p.  SS2.) 
Very  few  vestiges  of  the  andent  dty  remain,  hot 
nameions  fragments  of  scnlptuie,  vases,  and  other 
relics,  as  well  as  coins,  have  been  discovered  on  the 
site;  and  some  portions  of  an  andent  aqueduct  are 
still  visible.  The  site  of  the  ancient  port,  though 
now  filled  with  mad,  may  be  distinctly  traced,  botit 
is  of  small  extent,  and  could  never  have  had  a  depth 
of  nxve  than  12  or  14  feet.  The  rocks  and  sboala, 
which  even  in  ancient  times  rendered  it  difficnlt  of 
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approach  (Pol.  L  43),  wotUd  now  efiwtnallj  prevent 
it  Cram  being  used  u  a  port  for  lai^  ressels. 
(Saijth,  t  e.  pp.  233,  334.) 

It  u  a  strong  proof  of  tin  extent  to  vhich  Greek 
eolton  and  ctTilbatioa  were  diffoaed  thronghout 
Skil}',  that,  though  we  have  no  account  of  Lily- 
hMom  being  at  aoj  time  in  possession  of  the  Greeks, 
bat,  on  the  oontraiy,  we  know  positirejy  that  it  was 
fbanded  by  the  Caithaginians,  and  continned  in 
their  hands  till  it  passed  under  the  dominion  of 
Bome,  yet  the  coins  of  Lilybaeam  are  exclusiTely 
Greek;  and  we  learn  firam  Cicero  that  it  was  pos- 
sible for  a  man  to  aoqaire  a  knowledge  of  the  Greek 
laagnage  and  literatnre  in  that  dty  (Cic.  hi  CaeaL 
12>  [E.H.B.] 
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COIN  OF  ULTBAEDX. 
LrHEKAG  (\ii).lrm),  also  colled  Lijciopous 
(Ai^uwv  ir(!\it),  a  place  in  the  north  of  Pisidia, 
which  is  mentioned  only  by  ecclesiastical  writers 
(Hienwl.  p.  672;  ConeU.  Choked,  p.  670;  Con- 
di ConsL  iii.  p.  676,  where  it  is  called  Au^ 
raa).  The  ancient  ruins  of  Galaudos,  on  the  east 
of  the  lake  of  Eyerdir,  are  believed  to  belong  to 
Ijmenae  (Arundell,  Ditcov.  in  Asia  Minor,  toI.  i. 
pi  326 ;  Fnuu,  Fbif  Intchrifl,  p.  35.)  [L.  S.] 
LIME'NLA  (AificWa),  a  town  of  Cypros,  which 
Stobo  (z.  p.  633)  places  S.  of  Soli.  It  appears  from 
ume  ecclesiastical  documents  cited  by  Wesseling 
{op.  Sierod.)  to  have  been  4  H.  P.  finm  Soli  Kow 
Umaa.  (Engel,  Kyprv,  ToL  i.  p.  77.)  [E.  H.  B.] 
LI'MIA,  river  and  town.  [Gaixaecia.] 
LI'MICI.  [Gallabcia.] 
LUIIGANTES.  The  ordinary  account  of  the 
Limigantes  is  as  follows.  In  A.  D.  334 — 337,  the 
Saimatians,  in  alliance  with  the  Vandals  onder 
Visnmar,  provoke  the  indignation  of  Constantine  by 
ibtii  inroads  on  the  Empire.  He  leaves  them  to  the 
<mrd  cf  Gdnric  the  Gothic  king.  Bednced  and 
fanmbled  by  him,  they  resort  to  the  expedient  of 
arming  their  slaves.  These  rebel  against  their 
masters,  whom  they  either  reduce  or  expel  Of 
thoss  that  leave  their  eotmtry,  some  take  anus 
sader  the  Gothic  king,  others  retreat  to,  the  parts 
beyond  the  Carpathians ;  a  third  portion  seeks  the 
service  of  Borne,  and  is  established,  to  the  nnmber  of 
900,000,  in  different  parts  of  Pannonia,  Thrace, 
Msfafcinia,  and  Italy  (Gibbon,  c  xviii.  with  note). 

Zenas  (/>m  Deultehat,  ^.,  i.  v.  Sarmatae)  holds 
that  othera  were  transplanted  to  the  Rhine,  believing 
tliata  passage  in  Anaonins  applies  to  them.  (^AdMo- 
kU  L  5 — 8.)  This  may  or  may  not  be  the  case.  The 
B  important  elements  of  the  account  are,  that  the 
I  who  were  thus  armed  and  thns  rebelled,  are 
called  Unigaaia — this  being  the  name  they  take  in 
ffibbgo.  Their  scene  of  action  was  the  parts  about 
tbe  pnaent  town  of  Peterwaradein.  on  the  north  bank 
of  the  Danobe,  nearly  opposite  the  Servian  frontier, 
aad  in  the  district  between  the  Theiss  and  the  great 
heod  «f  the  Dannbe.  Here  hiy  the  tract  of  the  Sar- 
Batie,  and  Jazygas  Metaoastae,  a  tract  which  never 
«■>  Boaan,  a  tract  which  lay  as  a  March  or  Bonn- 


dory,  with  Pannonia  on  one  side  and  Dacia  on  the 
other,  but  bdonging  to  neither.  Observe  the  words 
in  Italics. 

In  his  note.  Gibbon  draws  special  attention  to 
"  the  broken  and  imperfect  manner  "  in  which  the 
"  Gothic  and  Sarmatian  wars  are  related."  Should 
this  remark  stimulate  tbe  inquiries  of  the  histo- 
rian, he  may  observe  that  the  name  Limigcmta  is 
not  found  in  the  authority  nearest  the  time,  and  of 
the  most  importance  in  the  way  of  evidence,  viz. 
Ammianns  Msrcellinns.  Ammianus  speaks  only  of 
$tTvi  and  domtai;  —  "  Sarmatae  ^ifrert  ad  discretio- 
nem  aervorum  lebellium  appellati  (xxiz.  6.  15)." 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  only  in  a  work  of  sncb 
inferior  authority  (at  least,  for  an  event  A.  D.  337) 
as  the  Chronicle  of  Jerome  (^Chronicon  ffieronj/mi) 
that  the  name  Livugam  is  found ;  the  same  work 
stating  that  the  masters  were  called  Arcaraganttt. 

To  say  nothing  about  the  extent  to  which  the 
story  has  a  suspicions  similarity  to  more  than  one 
older  aoconnt  of  the  expulsion  of  the  masten  by  the 
slaves  of  the  same  sort,  the  utter  absence  of  either 
name  in  any  other  writer  is  remarkable.  So  is  thdr 
semi-Latin  form. 

Can  the  whole  acconnt  of  the  slave  insnrrection 
be  problematical — based  upon  a  confusion  of  names 
which  will  be  shown  to  be  highly  probable  ?  Let  ns 
bear  in  mind  tbe  locality  of  these  LtmigaaUM,  and 
the  language  of  those  parts  in  contact  with  it  which 
belonged  to  Rome.  The  locality  itself  was  a  Lima 
(eminently  so),  and  the  contiguous  tongue  was  a 
Lingua  Rustiea  in  which  such  a  form  as  lAmiganta 
would  be  evolved.  It  is  believed  to  be  the  Latin 
name  of  the  Sarmatae  and  Jaxyges  of  what  may  be 
called  the  Daco-Pannooian  March. 

The  acconnt  of  the  Servile  War  is  susceptible  of  a 
similar  explanation.  Ammianus  is  nearly  the  last  of 
the  authors  who  uses  the  name  Sarmaiat,  which 
will,  ere  long,  be  replaced,  to  a  great  extent,  by  the 
name  Sem-  (2(pS-).  Early  and  late,  this  name  has 
always  suggested  the  idea  of  the  Latin  jSerrut, — just 
as  its  partial  equivalent  Slta-  does  of  the  English 
Slam,  It  is  submitted  that  these  Servi  of  Am- 
mianns (JAmigaHta  of  the  Chronicle)  are  the 
Servians  (^Servi)  of  the  March  (Limes),  now  begin- 
ning to  be  called  by  the  name  by  which  they  desig- 
nated themselves  rather  than  by  the  name  by  which 
they  were  designated  by  their  neighbours.  [R.  G.  L.] 

LI'MITES  ROMA'M,  sometimes  simply  Lihbs 
or  LiMTTEu,  ia  the  name  generally  apphed  to  the  long 
line  of  fortifications  constructed  by  the  Romans  as  a 
protection  of  their  empire,  or  more  directly  of  the 
Decumates  agri,  against  tbe  invasions  of  the  Ger- 
mans. It  extended  along  the  Danube  and  the  Rhine, 
and  consisted  efforts,  ramparts,  walls,  and  palisades. 
The  course  of  these  fortifications,  which  were  first 
commenced  by  Dmsus  and  Tiberius,  can  still  be 
traced  with  tolerable  accniacy,  as  very  considerable 
portions  still  exist  in  a  good  state  of  preservation. 
Its  whole  length  was  about  350  English  miles,  be- 
tween Cologne  and  Jtatisbon.  It  begins  on  the 
Danube,  about  15  miles  to  the-sonth-west  of  Jiatis- 
bon,  whence  it  proceeds  in  a  north-western  direc- 
tion onder  the  name  given  to  it  in  the  middle  ages 
of  "  the  Devil's  Wall "  (Teufelsmauer),  or  ffahlrain. 
For  a  distance  of  about  60  miles  it  was  a  real  stone 
wall,  which  is  still  in  a  tolerable  stite  of  preserva- 
tion, and  in  some  places  still  rises  4  or  5  feet  above 
the  ground ;  and  at  intervals  of  little  more  than  a 
mile,  remnants  of  round  towers  are  visible.  This 
wall  terminates  at  Pfaklham  in  Wirtemberg.  From 
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tliia  point  it  proceeds  in  a  northern  direction,  under 
the  name  of  Teufelthecke  (the  Devil'a  Hedge),  as 
far  as  Lorch,  and  is  more  w  less  intermpted.  I^nm 
Loreh  onwards  it  does  not  present  a  continnons  line, 
its  coarse  being  effiued  in  many  parts  ;  bat  where  it 
is  visible  it  generally  consists  of  a  moond  of  between 
6  and  7  feet  in  breadth,  sometimes  rising  to  the 
height  (^10  feet ;  and  on  its  eastern  side  there  runs 
along  it  a  ditch  or  trench,  which  is  called  by  the 
people  the  Schwemegraben,  perhaps  a  oormption  of 
Suevmgraien  (Ditdb  of  the  Soeri).  In  this  state 
the  limes  mns  as  far  as  the  Odeimald,  from  which 
point  it  changes  its  character  altogether,  for  it  oon- 
tists  of  a  succession  of  forts,  which  were  originally 
connected  by  palisades.  (Spart  ffadr.  12.)  Re- 
mains of  these  forts  (castella)  are  seen  in  many  parts. 
At  Obemburg  this  line  of  fortifications  ceases,  as 
the  rirer  Main  in  its  northern  course  afforded  suf- 
ficient protection.  A  little  to  the  east  of  Atchaffm- 
hurg,  where  the  M<m  takes  a  western  direction,  the 
fartificati<His  recommence,  but  at  first  the  traces  are 
not  continuous,  until  some  miles  north  of  Nidda  it 
reappears  as  a  continuous  mound  rwsed  (m  a  founda- 
tion of  stones.  This  last  port  is  now  known  by  the 
same  of  the  Pfahigraben,  and  its  remains  in  some 
parts  rise  to  a  height  of  from  10  to  13  feet.  It  can 
be  distinctly  traced  as  fiur  as  JUemirettioei,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Boon,  where  every  trace  of  a 
northern  continuation  disappears  behind  the  SiAtn- 
gdtirge.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  it  was  <xm- 
tinued  at  least  as  &r  as  Cologne,  where  Tiberius 
had  commenced  the  construction  of  a  limes.  (Tac 
Aim.i.  50.)  Some  have  supposed  that  it  extended 
even  farther  north,  as  ^  as  the  river  lAppe  and 
the  Caesia  forest ;  bat  from  Tacitus  ((rerm.  32)  it 
seems  clear  that  it  terminated  near  the  river  Si^. 

TbiB  enormoos  line  of  fortification  was  the  work 
of  several  genemtions,  and  the  parts  which  were  first 
built  appear  to  have  been  those  constructed  by 
Drusus  in  Mount  Taunns.  (Tac  Ann.  i.  66 ;  Dicai 
Cass.  liv.  33.)  But  Tiberius  and  the  other  em- 
perors ti  the  firM  centmy  constructed  the  greater 
part  of  it,  and  more  espedally  Trajan  and  Hadrian. 
(Veil.  Fatii.  120;  IKonCasa.lvi. IS;  Eatrop.viii. 
2 :  Spart.  Badr.  12.)  Until  the  reign  of  Alexander 
Sevems  these  limites  appear  to  have  efiectnally  pro- 
tected the  Decnmates  agri;  but  after  that  time  the 
Alemanni  firequently  brxxe  through  the  fortifications. 
(J.  CaptoLilfaninHi.  13;  Flav.  Voiasc.  iVoi.  13.) 
His  successors,  Posthnmus,  Lalliaoas,  and  Probas, 
exerted  themselves  to  repair  the  breaches;  yet  after 
the  death  of  Probus,  it  became  impossible  to  prevent 
the  northern  barbarians  fipom  breaking  through  the 
fortifications ;  and  about  the  end  of  the  third  cen- 
tury the  Romans  for  ever  lost  their  possessions  in 
Germany  south  of  the  limes.  (Comp.  Wilhelm, 
Germamen,  p.  290,  &c.;  Bnchner,  Jiate  auf  der 
TVti/Vinnauer,  Begensborg,  1820.)  [L.S.] 

LIMKAK  (Al^w),  a  place  on  the  frontiers  of 
Messeoia  and  Laconia,  containing  a  temple  of  Arte- 
mis Limnatis,  used  jointly  by  the  Messeniana  and 
Lacedaemonians.  An  oatrage  offered  by  the  Messe- 
nians  to  some  X^acedaemonian  virgins  at  the  festival 
of  this  goddess  is  said  to  have  been  the  cause  of  the 
First  Messenian  War.  (Strab.  vi.  p.  257,  viii. 
p.  362 ;  Pans.  iii.  2.  §  6,  iv.  31.  §  3.)  The  pos- 
session of  this  temple,  and  of  the  Agar  Dentbeliatis, 
the  district  in  which  it  was  situated,  was  a  frequent 
subject  of  the  dispute  between  the  Lacedaemonians 
and  Messenians  down  to  the  time  of  the  Soman  em- 
perors.   (Tac.  Ann.  iv.  43.)     The  ruins  of  the 
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temple  of  Artemis  Limna^  have  been  discovered  by 
Boss,  near  the  church  of  PanagMa  YoliMiaituta,  in 
the  village  of  Volimnot;  but  the  topography  of  this 
district  reqnires  a  more  particular  deacriptian,  and 
will  be  found  under  MmnKiOA. 

LIMNAE.    [Spabta.] 

LIMNAEA  1.  (Ai^ofa:  Elk  Aiitnuot :  JTcr- 
txuonf),  a  town  in  Aeamania  at  the  SE.  comer  of 
the  Ambradot  gulf,  on  the  very  frontier  of  Acar- 
nania  towards  Argos.  There  has  been  a  dispute 
about  its  site,  but  the  ruins  at  Kervasard  are  pro- 
bably the  remains  of  Linmaea :  some  modem  writcn 
would  phtce  it  more  to  the  W.,  either  at  Lmrdii,  at 
at  J2i^^  The  former  snppositioD,  however,  i^ 
pears  to  be  the  more  correct,  since  we  learn  mia 
Thucydides  that  Limnaea  lay  co  the  nod  from 
Ambracia  and  Argos  Amphilochicum  to  Stratns, 
which  could  not  have  been  the  case  if  Limnaea  lay 
to  the  W.  of  Kenxuard.  Philip  IIL,  king  of  Ua- 
cedonia,  disembarked  at  Limnaea,  when  about  to 
invade  Aetolia.  There  is  a  marsh  near  Jfemuard, 
two  miles  in  length,  from  which  Limnaea  appears  to 
have  derived  its  name.  (Thnc.  ii.  80,  iii.  105  ;  PoL 
V.  5  ;  Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iv.  p.  243,  seq.) 

2.  A  town  of  Histiaeotis  in  Thessaly,  taken  Iry 
the  Bomans  in  B.  a  191,  was  probably  on  the  site  at 
KortOM.  (Liv.  zxzvi.  13 ;  Lrake,  NorOiem  Qreece, 
vol.  iv.  p.  512.) 

LIMKUS,  an  island  off  the  coast  of  Ireland,  men- 
tioned by  Ptolemy  (ii.  2),  as  lying  to  the  east  of 
Ireland,  and  being  uninhabited.  Plmy  also  mentiona 
it  (iv.  30).  It  is  probably  Lcanbay  Itland.  How- 
ever, the  ifonumenta  Britamiea  not  only  snggeeti 
for  Limnos  (Ptolemy's  Limnns)  the  modem  munes 
of  Lamtmy,  Lgnten,  and  Ranuey,  but  they  also  dis- 
tinguish it  from  Limnus  (Pliny't  Limnos)  irhich 
they  make  Daliey.  [B.  G.  L] 

LIMONE.     [Lbimonb.] 

LI'MONUM  or  LEMONUM  {AifMvav,  PtoL  ii.  7. 
§  6:  Poitiers^  the  capital  of  the  Fictones  or  Pictavi, 
one  of  the  Celtic  nations  south  of  the  Loire.  The 
name  is  first  mentioned  in  the  eighth  book  of  the 
Gallic  war  (viii.  26,  27.).  At  a  later  time,  after  the 
fashion  of  many  other  capital  towns  in  Oallia,  it  took 
the  name  of  the  people,  Pictavi,  whence  comes  the 
modem  name  Poitien.  (Ammianus  Marcellinus,  zv. 
1 1.)  Though  De  Valois  and  others  did  not  admit 
LimoDom  to  be  Poitien,  and  fixed  Augustoitnm  the 
captal  of  the  Lemovices  at  Linoga,  the  evidence  of 
the  roods  shows  that  Limonum  must  be  Poitien, 
Magnon,  a  writer  of  the  9th  century,  calls  Poitien  by 
the  name  of  Pictavus  Limonum;  and  inscriptioos 
also  found  at  Poitiers  confirm  the  other  evidence. 
There  is  a  place  called  Vieuts-Poitiert,  more  than  15 
Boman  miles  north  of  Poitier$,  but  though  it  seems 
to  have  been  an  old  town,  it  is  quite  a  different  place 
from  the  Poitien  which  is  the  site  of  Limooum. 

The  conquest  of  the  Pictavi  cost  the  Bomans  little 
trouble,  we  may  suppose,  for  little  is  said  of  them. 
In  B.C.  51,  C.  Caninins,  a  legatns  of  Caesar,  came  to 
the  relief  of  Dnratias,  a  Gaul  and  a  Boman  ally,  who 
was  blockaded  in  Limonom  by  Dtmmacus,  the  chief 
of  the  Andes.  The  siege  was  raised,  and  Domnacus 
was  subsequently  defeated. 

The  remains  of  the  huge  amphitheatre  of  Limo- 
nom are  described  by  M.  Dufonr,  in  his  Hittoire  de 
PoUou  (quoted  in  the  Gwds  du  Vogageur,  par 
Bichard  et  Hooqnart).  M.  Dufour  found  the  walls 
of  the  amphitheatre  three  feet  and  a  half  beknr  the 
present  level  of  the  soil  The  walls  are  seven  French 
feet  thick.    It  is  estimated  that  this  amphitlicatre 
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vddU  oonUin  20,000  spectaton,  tmrn  which  ntimte 
we  nnut  cooclBde  that  the  dimensioiu  and  outline  of 
the  building  can  be  accurately  detennined.  M.  Da- 
foor  says :  "  On  the  level  of  the  present  aoil,  there 
are  aome  Testiges  of  the  conidon  Or  covered  por- 
tiooea,  which  It^.by  means  of  the  Tomitma,  into  the 
diSatat  galleries :  the  part  which  is  least  damaged 
at  preacat  is  in  the  stables  of  the  Hotel  d'ETreoz.  A 
principal  aicb,  which  led  into  the  arena,  is  still 
nearly  entire,  thongh  the  interior  facings  have  been 
ahnost  completelj  removed."  [G.  L.] 

LIltYBA  (AiVvpa  or  Ai/tipa),   a  town  in  the 
Kmthem  part  of  Ljcia,  on  the  river  Limvros,  twenty 
stadia  above  its  month.  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  666  ;  cotnpi 
8cyL  p.  39  ;  PtoL  v.  3.  §  6  ;  Steph.  B.  ».  r.)     Vd- 
kitis  Patercnlns  (ii  102}  states  that  Cains  Csesv, 
the  adopted  son  of  Angnstns,  died  at  Liniyra.    It  is 
often  mentioned  by  Boman  writers,  as  Ovid  (Ifet 
ix  M6),  Mela  (I  15),  and  eontinned  to  exist  down 
fa  a  Uta   period.    (Basil.  H.  i)n><.  218;    HierocL 
p.  683.)     Rnins  of  Limyra  were  fint  discovered  by 
Captain  Beaufort  above  Cape  Fiaeha;  but  it  was 
leseiieJ  for  Sr  Charles  Fellows  to  explore  and  de- 
scribe  them   more   minutely.     In  his  first  work 
(Jourmd  of  <m  Exemrnon  m  Atia  Minor,  p.  214) 
be  only  says :  "  two  miles  across  the  little  valley,  at 
the  foot  of  the  moontains,  and  np  their  aides,  lay 
the  ruins  of  the  aarient  Limyra,  its  theatre,  temples, 
and  waUs."    Bnt  in  hia  hter  work  (^Accomit  <if 
Diteoftria  m  Lgcia,  p.  305,  foil.),  he  folly  enters 
into  a  descripti<ai  of  the  remains  of  the  plan,  iHus- 
tnted  by  fine  engravings  and  copes  of  some  of  the 
many  inscriptions,  both  Greek  and  Lycian,  in  which 
the  place  aboonds.    In  describing  the  approach  to 
the  town,  he  says,  that  first  he  foand  a  fine  stately 
aarcophagns,  with  a  bilingual  inscription.  "  Hundreds 
of  tombs  cut  in  the  roclcs,  and  quite  excavating  the 
long  ribs  of  its  protruding  strata,  as  they  curved 
down  the  rides  of  the  moontain,  soon  came  in  view. 
. .  .The  mscriptionswere  almost  all  Lycian, — aome  few 
Greek,  bnt  these  were  always  inferior  in  execution, 
aofxw  being  merely  scratched  npon  the  surface;  while 
the  Lydan  were  cut  deeply  in  the  stone,  and  many 
richly  coloaml, — the  letters  being  alternately  red 
and  blue,  or  in  others  green,  yellow,  or  red."     Some 
of  these  tombs  contain  beautiful  bas-nlie&,  repre- 
senting stories   from  Greek  mythology.      Beyond 
these  tombs  lies  the  city,  "marked  by  many  faun- 
datinns,  and  by  a  long  wall  with  towers.    Further 
«n  is  a  very  pretty  theatre,  ...  the  size  of  which 
♦""p— 1"  a  small  popnlation.'     The  whole  neigh- 
boinliaod,  however,  is  filled  with  tombs  cut  in  the 
neks.  (Comp.  Leake,  Atia  Minor,  p  186.)  [L.  &] 
LIMyBICA.     [IMDIA,  p.  47,  a.] 
LI'MYBUS  (S  Mfuipot),  a  river  on  the  south 
coast  of  Lycia,  which,  after  receiving  the  waten  of 
its  tributary  Arrcandus  (Z'wieio),  berames  navigable 
at  the  point  where  Limyra  is  situated.     It  falls  into 
the  sea,  at  a  distance  <i  90  stadia  west  of  the  holy 
pnDnatory,  and  60  stadia  from  Melanippe.  (ScyL 
p.  39;  Stnb.  xiv.  p.  666;  PtoL  v.  3.  §  3.)     Pliny 
(t.   28)   and   Mela  (L  15)    call    the    river  Li- 
myra, and  the  Stadiasmns  Maris  Magni  (§  211) 
Ahnyma,  which  is  no  doubt  a  mistake.     Leake 
(Xsis  Mimcr,  f.  187)  states  that  both  the  Limyms 
and  the  Aiycandns  reach  the  sea  at  no  great  distance 
fiomeach  ofiier;  while  in  the  map  of  Lycia  by  Spratt, 
die  Limyma  is  the  smaller  river,  and  a  tribatary  to 
the  Aiycandoa.     Both  these  statements  are  opposed 
to  thitestimoDy  of  Pliny,  whose  words  are:  "Limyra 
earn  snme  in  qoem  Aryeandna  inflniU"         [L.  &] 
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LINDUM  (/duSor).  1.  A  town  m  Britun;  the 
modem  Lincoln.  Ptolemy  (ii.  3.  §  20)  assigns 
Lindnm  and  Bage,  or  Batae,  to  the  district  of  the 
Coritani.  In  the  list  of  the  anonymona  Geographer 
(£  Bavenna  it  appears  as  Lindum  Colonia ;  in  the  ' 
Itinerary  of  Antoninns,  simply  as  Lindnm.  Among 
the  prelates  who  attended  the  Synod  of  Aries,  A.  D. 
314,  was  "Adelfins  de  dvitate  colonia  Londinen' 
slum,"  which  we  must  read  Lindineusinm,  for  at  the 
same  council  London  was  nprssented  by  Bestitutns; 
and  that  Lincoln  was  a  colony  may  be  accepted  from 
the  authority  cited  above,  and  also  from  the  form  in 
which  the  word  occurs  in  Beda  (_HiH.  EtxUt.  il 
1 6,  "  Civitas.  .Lindocolina.")  Lindnm  occnis  in 
Antoninus  in  the  iter  from  Londininm  to  the  great 
Wall;  in  that  from  Eburacum  to  Londininm ;  and 
in  another  from  Londininm,  in  which  it  is  the 
terroinns. 

The  Boman  remains  extant  at  Lincoln  are  among 
the  most  important  and  interesting  in  this  oonntiy. 
It  is  perhaps  the  only  town  in  England  which  pre- 
serves one  of  the  original  Boman  gateways  in  nse  at 
the  present  day.  This  is  the  Newport  Gate,  which 
is  wholly  of  Boman  masonry,  as  it  also  the  narroif 
side  entrance  for  foot  passengers.  Origiflally  tbert 
were  two  of  the  latter,  bnt  one  is  walkd  np  in  a 
modem  building.  Another  of  the  Bcoian  gateways 
was  discovered,  a  few  yean  since,  near  the  castlSk 
There  is  also  a  long  extent  of  ttie  Boman  sewn 
remaining  at  Lincoln,  and  a  considerable  number  of 
inscriptions,  chiefiy  sepulchral.  The  Hint  Wall,  as 
it  is  called,  is  a  side  wall  of  a  Boman  edifice,  ap- 
parently of  a  public  description.  From  the  oonrse 
of  the  remains  of  the  external  walls,  the  Banana 
seem  to  have  found  it  necessary  to  extend  the  oil^ 
comvallatioo  of  Lindom. 

2.  A  town  of  the  Damnii,  in  the  northern  part  of 
Britain,  pUced  by  Ptolemy  (ii.  3.  §  9)  a  little  to  the 
north  of  the  Clyde.  Honley  suggests  KirhiiMloA, 
on  the  Wall  of  Antoninus  Pius,  as  the  site  of  this 
Lindnm.  [C.  B.  &] 

LINDUS  (AlrSoi :  Eth.  AUtutt:  Lindot),  one  of 
the  most  important  and  most  ancient  towns  in  ths 
island  of  Rhodes,  was  situated  on  the  eastem  ooast, 
a  little  to  the  north  of  a  promontory  bearing  the 
same  name.  The  district  was  in  ancient  times  very 
productive  in  wine  and  figs,  though  otherwise  it 
was,  and  is  still,  very  barren.  (Philestr.  lam. 
u.  24.)  In  the  Homeric  Catalogue  (IL  ii.  656) 
Lindus,  ti^ether  with  the  two  other  Bhodian  cities, 
lalysns  and  Camims,  are  said  to  have  taken  part  in 
the  war  against  Troy.  Their  inhabitants  were  Do- 
rians, and  formed  the  three  Dorian  tribes  of  the  island, 
Lmdus  itself  being  of  one  the  Dorian  hexapolis  in 
the  soDth-west  of  Asia  Minor.  Previoas  to  Uie  year 
B.  c.  408,  when  Bhodes  was  built,  Lindns,  like  the 
other  cities,  formed  a  little  state  by  itself,  but  when 
Bhodes  was  {bonded,  a  great  part  of  the  popnlation 
and  the  common  government  was  transferred  to  the 
new  city.  (Died.  xii.  75.)  Lindns,  however,  though 
it  loet  its  political  importance,  still  remained  an  inte- 
resting place  in  a  religions  point  of  view,  for  it  con- 
tained two  ancient  and  much  revered  sanctuaries,— 
one  of  Athena,  hence  called  the  I.indian,  and  the 
other  of  Heracles.  The  former  was  believed  to 
have  been  built  by  Danans  (Diod.  v.  58;  Callim. 
Fragm.  p.  477,  ed.  Emesti),  or,  according  to  others 
by  lua  dwighters  on  their  fiight  from  Egypt.  (Herod. 
ii.  182;  Strab.  xiv.  p.  655;  oomp.  Plin.  B.N. 
xzziii.  33;  Aei.  Apott  xviL  17.)  The  temple  of 
Heracles  was  remarkable,  according  to  Laotaatiat 
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(i.  31),  on  aecoont  of  the  Titaperatire  and  injnriona 
Jangnage  with  whiofa  the  worship  was  conducted. 
This  temple  oootained  a  painting  of  Heracles  by 
Parrfaasins;  and  Lindas  appears  to  hare  poeeessed 
lereral  other  paintings  b;  tlie  same  artist.  (Athen. 
zii.  p.  543,  zr.  p.  687.)  Lindns  also  was  the  native 
]dace  of  Cleobolos,  one  of  the  Seven  Sages  of  Greece ; 
and  Athena«ns  (viiL  p.  360)  has  preserved  a  pretty 
poem  ascribed  to  Cleobnlos,  and  which  the  Lindian 
bojs  nsed  to  sing  as  thejr  went  lonnd  collecting 
money  for  the  return  of-the  swallows  in  spring. 

The  site  of  Lindns,  as  described  by  Strabo,  "  on 
the  side  of  a  hill,  looking  towards  the  south  and 
Alexandria,"  cannot  be  mistaken  ;  and  the  modem 
neat  little  town  of  Lmdot  is  exactly  the  spot  oc- 
cupied by  the  ancient  Dorian  city.  The  place  and 
its  many  ancient  remains  luve  often  been  visited  and 
described,  and  most  recently  by  Ross  in  his  Beiten 
au/den  Orieeh.  Itueln,  vols.  iii.  and  iv.,  from  which 
it  appears  that  ancient  remains  are  more  and  more 
dastooyed.  There  are  many  tombs  cnt  in  the  rocks, 
■oma  of  which  have  had  beautiful  architectural 
muunents;  the  remains  of  a  theatre  at  the  foot  of 
the  hill ;  and  on  the  acropolis  we  seen  the  ruins  of 
two  Greek  temples,  which,  to  judge  from  inscrip- 
tiou,  belonged  to  the  Lindian  Athena  and  Zeus  Po- 
lieos.  The  number  of  inscriptions  found  at  Lindns 
is  very  considerable.  (Camp.  Boss,  I.  c.  vol.  iii.  pp. 
72,  tin.,  ToL  IT.  pp.  68,  &c ;  Hamilton,  Ratarchet, 
Tol.  ii.  pp.  5S,  &0. ;  JZAem.  Mvieitn,  for  1845,  pp. 
161,  4o.)  [L.  S.] 

LI'NGONES  {Myywts).  The  form  A<r)w«t  in 
Ptolemy  (ii.  19.  §  9)  may  probably  be  a  copyist's 
error.  In  Polybins  (ii.  17,  ed.  Bekker),  Aiyytms  is 
a  correction  of  Atyttm,  which  appears  to  be  the 
MSS.  reading,  and  was  doubtless  intended  to  be  At- 
7«ir«t,  In  the  old  text  of  Strabo  (p.  186)  it  is  sud 
that  the  Arar  (^SaSne)  separates  the  Seqoani  from 
the  Aedui  and  Lincasii  (Ai7Kiuriai) ;  but  it  is  agreed 
tbit  we  ought  to  read  Lingones,  fur  Strabo  names 
the  people  Lingams  in  two  ether  passages  (pp.  193, 
S08). 

The  Lingonee  occupied  the  country  about  the 
sources  of  the  JIfame  and  Seme,  and  extended  east- 
ward to  the  Voeegus  (  Vosges)  (B.  G.  ir.  1 0).  Caesar 
does  not  state  expressly  whether  they  belonged  to 
Celtksa  or  to  Belgica,  but  we  may  infer  from  what  he 
says  tiiat  he  considered  them  as  included  in  Cdtica 

EGauia  Traksalpina,  Vol.  L  p.  963].  Strabo 
p.  193)  says :  "  Above  or  beyond  the  Helvetii  and 
Seqoani,  the  Aedui  and  Lingones  dwell  to  the  west ; 
and  beyond  the  Mediomatrici  dwell  the  Lenci  and 
part  of  the  Lingones."  But  the  Leuci,  whose  capital 
was  TuUum  {Tout),  are  between  the  Mediomatrici 
and  the  Lingones,  and  there  is  some  «mr  in  this 
passage  of  Strabo.  The  chief  town  <tf  the  Liagoaes 
was  Andomatmram,  afterwards  named  Lingones,  and 
in  the  old  French,  Langone  or  Langomae,  and  now 
Langra,  near  the  scarce  of  the  Marne.  Dibio  (ZX- 
jon)  was  also  in  the  territory  of  the  Lingones,  which 
corresponded  to  the  diocese  of  Langret,  before  the 
diocese  of  Dgon  was  taken  from  it. 

Ptolemy  (ii.  8)  and  Pliny  (iv.  17)  place  the  Lin- 
gones in  Belgica,  Which  was  true  of  the  time  when 
they  wrote. 

The  Lingones  were  one  of  the  Critic  nations, 
which,  accwding  to  Soman  tradition,  sent  a  de- 
tachment to  settle  in  North  Italy.  [See  the  next 
article.]  Lucan  (L  397)  represents  the  Libgooes  as 
warlike,  or  fend  of  fighting,  ibr  which  there  is  no 
eridenoe  in  Caemr  at  least : — 
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"  Castraqne  quae  Vosegi  cnrvam  super  ardua  mpem 
Pugnaces  pictis  oohibebant  Lingones  armis.' 

After  Caesar  had  defeated  the  Helvetu  in  the  great 
battle  near  Bibracte,  the  survivors  fled  into  the 
country  of  the  Lingones ;  "  to  whom  Caesar  sent 
letters  and  a  message  to  inform  them  that  they  most 
not  supply  the  Helvetii  with  com,  or  help  them  in 
any  way ;  and  that  if  they  did,  he  would  treat  them 
Hke  the  Helvetii."  (B.  6. 1  26.)  It  la  plain  firm 
Caesar's  narrative  that  this  insolent  order  was  obeyed. 
When  Caesar  was  at  Vesontio  (Buonjim)  on  hia 
march  against  Ariovistns,  the  Sequani,  Lenci,  and 
Lingones  supplied  him  with  com  {B.  G.  i.  40)l 
Daring  the  winter  which  followed  the  campaign  of 
B.  o.  53,  Caesar  placed  two  legions  in  the  cnnntiy  of 
the  Lingones,  not  to  keep  them  in  obedience,  for  they 
never  rose  in  arms  against  him,  but  because  it  was  a 
good  position  {B.  G.  vi.  44). 

It  is  stated  in  Tacitus  {Hut  i.  78)  that  Otho 
gave  the  "  civitas  Komana"  to  all  the  Lingones  :  bat 
this  passage  is  not  free  from  difficult.  Galha  had 
lost  the  fidelity  of  the  Treviri,  Lingones,  and  soow 
other  Gallic  states,  by  harsh  measures  or  by  depriving 
them  of  part  of  their  lands ;  and  the  Lingones  and 
others  supported  the  party  of  Vitelliiis  in  Gallia  by 
ofiering  soldiers,  horses,  arms  and  money  (Tadt.  L 
S3,  59).  It  seems  that  Otho  made  the  Lingcoes  a 
present  of  the  "  civitas"  in  order  to  effect  a  divernm 
in  his  &Toar;  but  it  remains  to  be  explained,  if 
Tadtus's  text  is  right,  why  he  omitted  the  Treviii 
and  others.  Pliny  calls  tlie  Lmgones  "  Foederati* 
This  nation,  which  during  the  whole  Gallic  war  was 
tranquil,  even  in  the  year  of  Vendngetorix's  great 
straggle  (£.  O.  vii.  63),  became  very  restless  under 
the  Empire,  as  we  see  from  Tacitus  (HitL  iv.  67)l 
[Gallia  Tbahsalpiha,  Vol  L  p.  969.]     [6.  L.] 

LINGONES  (ASr/ymts,  Pol.),  a  tribe  of  Cisalpine 
Gauls,  without  doabt  a  colmy  or  ofiset  of  the  more 
powerful  Transalpine  tribe  of  the  same  name,  who, 
according  to  Livy,  migrated  into  Italy  together  with 
the  Boii,  and  settled  with  them  in  the  plains  be- 
tween the  Apennines  and. the  Padns.  We  leani 
from  Polybins,  that  they  dwelt  between  the  Boii  and 
the  Senonee,  sppsrently  occupying  the  country  about 
Bononia  and  as  far  eastward  as  the  river  Utis  (Jfo»- 
(one),  which  was  the  northern  Ihnit  of  the  Senonee. 
(Liv.  T.  35;  Pd.  iL  17.)  They  seem  to  have  been 
in  later  tunes  so  cloeely  associated  with  the  B<»  as 
to  be  commonly  considered  as  one  natiou  ;  hence  we 
do  not  meet  with  any  separata  mention  of  their 
name  in  history,  nor  are  they  noticed  by  the  geo- 
graphers. [E.  H.  B.] 

LINTOMAGUS.    [Ldttomaoos.J 

LINUS  (AiVo;),  a  place  on  the  coast  of  Hyria, 
on  the  Propontis,  between  Priapus  and  Parinm  ;  it 
is  noticed  only  by  Strabo  (xiii.  p.  588),  as  the  spot 
where  the  best  snails  (irox^fiuj  were  fbund.  [L.  StJ 

LI'PAEA  (4  Aiird^ :  Eth.  Anaptuos,  Liparensis : 
L^xtri),  the  largest  and  lAost  important  of  the  group 
of  the  Aeolian  islands,  between  the  coast  of  Sicily 
and  Italy.  It  had  a  town  of  the  same  name,  and 
was  the  only  one  of  the  whde  group  which  was 
inhabited,  or  at  least  that  had  any  considerable 
population.  Hence  the  other  islands  were  always 
dependent  on  it,  and  were  sometimes  called  in 
ancient  times,  as  they  habitually  are  at  the  present 
day,  the  Liparaean  islands  (a2  Aimpaiur  vqow, 
Strab.  vi.  p.  275).  Strabo  correctly  tells  ns  that  it 
was  the  krgest  o(  the  seven,  and  the  nearest  to  the 
eoaat  of  Sicily  except  Thenneasa  or  Uiera  (_W- 
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«■•).  Both  be  ud  FBbj  Mana  ns  thmt  it  wu 
origindly  eiDed  Ueligimia  (McAryowis);  a  name 
dot  mut  probably  be  rafemd  to  the  period  before 
tbe  Gnek  cokny;  althoogb  ancient  writen  affirm 
tbat  it  decind  the  name  of  Lipara  from  Lipanu,  a 
(■  <f  Anaoi,  who  reigned  there  ie/ore  Aeoliu,  ao 
that  tb^  moat  haTareiiBtTBd  the  name  of  Helignnia 
tttjmiljhiaknttga.  (Plin.  iii.  9.  i.  14;  Diod. 
T.  7.)  The  name  of  Aeoliu  himself  is  inseparablj 
canwrtwl  with  the  Aeoliaa  islands,  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  faia  abode  was  placed  bj  the  ear- 
Snt  DTthological  traditions  in  Lipara  itself,  though 
ii  later  tines  this  waa  frequently  transferred  to 
Stiia0k.    [Abouas  Iii8Dl.ajc,  p.  5S.]  . 

Ii  Ihe  historical  period  the  first  menttoo  that  we 
Cad  tf  Lipara  is  the  settlement  theis  of  a  Greek 
tdoBj.  This  is  assigned  by  Diodoma  to  the  50th 
OljB^iad  (b.  a  580 — 577);  and  there  seems  no 
Ram  ts  doobt  this  date,  throogh  Enaebios  (on  what 
aatbin^  we  know  not)  carries  it  back  nearly  50 
yesn,  and  places  it  as  eariy  as  B.  o.  637.  (Diod. 
T.  9;  Sm^  Arm.  p.  107;  ClintoD,  F.  H.  vol.  i. 
pp.a08,>3>.)  The  ooknists  were  Dorians  from 
Csidis  aad  Bhodea;  but  the  former  people  predomi- 
Btted,  and  the  leader  of  the  colony,  Pentathlus,  was 
kiaaelf  a  Cnidian,  ao  that  the  city  was  always 
nckanel  a  Cnidian  odcay.  (Diod.  I.  c;  Pans.  z. 
II.  S 3;  Thnc  iiL  88  ;  Strab.  vi.  p.  275;  Scymn. 
Ck.  S6S.)  Aeoording  to  some  accounts  Pentathlua 
did  ant  Unadf  Die  to  reach  Lipara,  bat  the  colony 
was  banded  by  his  aoais.  (Diod.  Le.)  Of  its  UA 
taiywe  know  scarcely  anything  ibr  more  than  a 
cratniy  aad  a  half,  bat  are  told  generally  that  it 
stiaiaed  to  ccosidecable  power  and  prosperity,  and 
that  the  Becessity  of  defending  themselres  against 
the  T^nhtaian  pirates  led  the  Ijparaeans  to  esta- 
Uah  a  nanl  font,  with  which  they  ultimately  ob- 
taiad  aoae  balUant  rktories  orer  the  Tyrrhenians, 
aad  eoauBononted  these  snocesaes  by  costly  ofier- 
inp  at  DeiphL  (Strab.  I  c ;  Diod.  t.  9  ;  Pans.  x. 
11.  f  S,  16.  §  7.)  It  appears,  howerer,  that  the 
Upaiaaais  themselres  were  sometimes  addicted  to 
firaey,  aodoo  one  occasion  their  conairs  intercepted 
s  tahiaUe  ofiering  that  the  Bomans  were  sending  to 
MpU;  bat  their  chief  magistrate,  Timasitheas,  hn- 
Bediately  cansed  it  to  be  restored  and  iorwaided  to 
its  Aatination.  (Diod.  zir.  93;  Lit.  t.  38;  Val. 
llai.Ll.$4.) 

The  territoay  of  Lipara,  though  of  small  extent, 
•as  itilile,  and  pndoced  abundance  of  £mit;  bat 
■is  am  important  resonroes  were  its  mines  of  alun, 
ohisg  {ran  the  vdeanie  nature  of  the  soil,  and  the 
ehadsBoe  of  thermal  sonrccs  proceeding  from  the 
auMtasse.  The  inhabitants  of  Lipara  not  only 
(■Hinted  their  own  islaod,  but  the  adjiuning  ones 
rf  Hieta,  Stnngyle,  and  Didyme  as  wdl;  a  proof 
that  the  pepolatian  of  Lipara  itself  most  hara  been 
eoidenbleL  (Thnc.  iii.  88;  Diod.  t.  10;  Pans. 
LU.S4;  Stiab.  Ti.  p.  275.) 

At  the  time  of  the  first  Athenian  expedition  to 
EalytiadarLadiaa(B.&427)the  LiparaaaiMwera 
is  sDiaaoe  with  the  Syiacoaans,  probably  on  account 
't  their  Dorian  descent;  ibr  which  reason  they  wen 
attacked  by  the  Athenian  and  Khegian  fieet,  bat 
with  as  sarioos  ranh.  (Thnc  iii.  88;  Diod.  zii. 
M.)  In  B.  c.  3d6  they  again  appear  aa  in  friendly 
■^■tias  with  Syraciue,  and  were  in  consequence 
attackad  by  the  Carthaginian  general  Hnnilco,  who 
■ade  himadf  mastar  of  the  city  and  cxaoted  a  ccat- 
MiliaiefSOtakntsfiaBthenihabitanta.  (Diod. 
xtr.SC)  ft  doe*  net  appear  that  the  Catthaginiana 
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at  this  time  retained  pcaeessian  <d  Lipara;  snd  we 
sabseqaently  find  it  in  the  enjoyment  of  independ- 
ence in  B.  c.  304,  when  the  island  was  soddenly 
attacked  by  Agathocles,  in  the  midst  of  profound 
peace,  and  without  even  a  pretext  for  the  aggressinn. 
The  invader  carried  off  a  booty  of  60  talents; 
which  was,  however,  lost  on  his  voyage  to  Sicily  in 
a  storm,  which  was  naturally  attributed  to  the  wrath 
of  Aeolus.  (Id.  XX.  101.)  It  could  not  have  been 
long  after  this  that  Lipara  fell  under  the  yoke  of 
Carthage,  to  which  city  it  was  subject  at  the  out- 
break ot  the  Fiist  Punic  War  (b.c.  264),  and  from 
its  excellent  ports,  and  advantageoas  situation  for 
commanding  the  M.  coast  of  Sicily,  became  a  &- 
Toorite  nanl  station  with  that  people.  (Id.  zzii.  13, 
p.  500.)  In  the  fifth  year  of  the  war  (b.c.  260), 
the  Roman  consul,  Cn.  Cornelius,  having  been  de- 
ceived with  the  hopes  of  making  himself  master  of 
the  iskmd,  was  captnred  there,  with  his  whole 
squadron  (Pol.  i.  21);  and  in  B.a  357,  a  battle 
was  fought  between  the  Carthaginian  and  Soman 
fleets  in  its  immediate  neigbboarhood  (Jd.  2S): 
but  a  few  years  later  it  was  at  length  taken  by  the 
Romans,  tmder  C.  Anrelins,  and  reoiained  in  their 
hands  from  this  tune,  b.c.  251.  (A.  39;  Diod. 
xxiii.  20;  Zonar.  viii.  14;  Ores.  iv.  8;  Frontin. 
Strat.  iv.  1.  §  31.) 

At  the  commenoement  of  the  Second  Punic  War 
a  considerable  Carthaginian  squadron  was  wrecked 
on  the  shores  of  Lipara  and  the  adjoining  island  of 
Ymhemo  (Lir.  xzi.  49) ;  bat  from  this  time  we  find 
no  histarical  mention  of  it  till  the  war  between 
Octavian  and  Sextns  Pompeins  in  Sicily,  io  B.  c.  36, 
When  Lipara  and  the  adjoining  islands  once  more 
appear  as  a  naval  station  of  importance.  It  was 
occupied  and  fortified  by  Pompeius,  but  taken  by 
Agrippa,  who  afterwards  established  his  fleets  at  the 
ishuxi  of  Fafcono,  and  from  thence  threatened  the 
forces  of  Pompeins  at  Hylae  and  Hessana.  (Appian, 
AC.T.  97,105,112;  Dion  Case.  xlii.  1,7.)  There 
seenu  no  doubt  that  Lipara  continued  to  enjoy  con- 
siderable prosperity  tmder  the  Roman  government. 
Diodwns  praises  its  fertility,  as  well  as  the  excel- 
lence of  its  ports;  and  says  that  the  Liparaeans  de- 
rived a  large  revenue  from  the  monopoly  of  the  trade 
in  alum.  (Diod.  v.  10.)  Cicero,  indeed,  speaks  of  it 
in  disparaging  terms,  as  "  parva  dvitaa,  in  insnla 
incolia  tenuique  poaita'  {Varr.  iii.  37);  bat  this 
seems  to  be  an  oratorical  exaggeration,  and  the  im- 
mediate reference  of  the  passage  is  to  com,  for  the 
growth  of  which  Lipan  could  never  have  been  well 
adapted.  But  though  eufiering  severely  twm  draught 
in  summer  (Thnc  iiL  88),  owing  to  the  volcuiio 
nature  of  the  soil,  the  islsnd  is,  nevertheless,  one  of 
considerable  fertility,  and  at  tiie  present  day  pn>- 
duces  abundance  of  fruit,  wine,  and  oiL  (Smyth's 
SieOy,  p.  365;  D'Orville,  Sicula,  p.  18.) 

Under  the  Bomsn  Empire  Lipara  was  some- 
times used  as  a  place  of  exile  for  political  <£- 
fenders  (Dion  Cass.  Ixxvi.  6);  and  before  the  fall  of 
the  Western  Empire  it  became  a  favourite  resort  of 
monks.  At  an  earlier  period  of  the  Empire  it  was 
frequented  for  its  hot  baths  (Plin.  xxxL  6.  s.  32  ; 
Died.  T.  10),  which  an  still  in  use  at  the  present 
day,  being  supplied  from  thermal  springs :  soma 
remains  rf  ancient  biuldings,  still  visible,  appear 
to  have  been  connected  with  these  establishments. 
A  few  fragmenta  of  walla  may  also  be  traced  on  the 
hill  crowned  by  the  modern  castle;  and  many  coins, 
fragmenta  of  scnlpture,  &«.,  have  been  discovered 
to  the  island.    (Smydi's  SkUg,  p.  862.) 
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Strabo  and  some  other  ancieiit  writen  speak  of 
Tolc^c  phenomena  as  oocorring  on  the  uland  of 
Lipani  itself  (Strab.  n.  p.  275) ;  bat  tboogh  it 
aboonds  in  hot  springs,  and  outbreaks  of  Toleaoic 
vapour,  it  does  not  appear  probable  that  an;  Tolcanic 
eruptions  on  a  larger  scale  have  occurred  there 
witliin  the  period  uf  history.  Those  of  the  neigh- 
bouring island  of  Uiera  (the  Vulcani  Issula  of 
the  Bumans,  now  Vulccmo),  from  its  proximitj  to 
Lipani,  of  vrhich  it  nas  a  mere  dependencj,  are 
sometimes  described  as  if  the;  liad  occurred  at 
Lipma  itself.  (Oros.  v.  10;  Jul.  Obs.  89.)  The 
Tolcanio  phenomena  of  the  Aeolian  islands  in  general 
are  inoie  fully  noticed  under  the  article  Asoliab 
Ihsoiab.  [£.  H.  B.] 


OOIK  OF  UFABA. 

LI'PARIS  (Afiropis),  a  small  river  in  the  east  of 
Cilicia,  wbidi  emptied  itself  into  the  sea  at  Soli, 
and  was  believed  to  derive  its  name  fmta  the  oily 
nature  uf  its  waters.  (Plin.  v.  22  ;  Antif!'  Caryst 
ISO;  Vitruv.  viii.  3.)  [L.  S.] 

LIPAXUS  (Aiirofos),  a  town  of  Crosis,  or  Cn»- 
saea,  in  Macedonia,  mentioned  only  by  Hecataeus 
(Steph.  B.  «.  V.)  and  Herodotus  (viL  123). 

LIPPOS,  AD.    [Vktiohes.] 

LIPSYDRItJM     [Attica,  p.  826,  b.] 

LIQOE'NTIA  (L&ema),  a  considerable  river  of 
Venetia,  which  rises  in  the  Julian  Alps  to  the  N.  of 
Opitergiom  (^Oderzo),  and  flaws  into  the  Adriatic 
near  Caorle,  about  midway  between  the  Piave 
(Fhivis)  and  the  TagUamento  (Tilaventom).  (Plin. 
iii.  18.  8.  22.)  It  bad  a  port  of  the  same  name  at 
its  mouth.  Servius  (ad  Atn.  ix.  679)  correctly 
places  it  between  Altinum  and  Concordia.  The 
name  is  not  found  in  the  Itineraries,  but  Paulus 
Diaconus  mentions  tbe  "pons  Liqnentiae  flnminis" 
on  the  road  fiom  Forum  Jnlii  towards  Patavimo. 
(P.  Diac.  Silt  Lang.  t.  39;  Anon.  Ravenn.  iv. 
36.)  LE-H.B.] 

LITOA.    [Edbta.] 

LIltlMIKIS  (AipiMip'Oi  *  to*"  '"  f"  iimVti  of 
Germany,  between  Mairionis  and  Lenphana,  about 
10  miles  to  the  north  of  Hamburgh,  Its  exact  site, 
however,  is  unknown.    (Ptol.  it  II.  §  27.)    [L.  S.] 

LIRIS  (Atifis  :  GarigUano),  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal rivers  of  central  Italy,  flowing  into  the  Tyr- 
rhenian See  a  little  below  Miutumae.  It  had  its 
source  in  the  central  Apennines,  only  a  &w  miles 
fixim  the  Lacus  Fucinus.  of  which  it  has  been  some- 
times, but  erroneously,  regarded  as  a  subterranean 
outlet.  It  flows  at  first  in  a  SE.  direction  tlirough 
a  long  troughlike  valley,  parallel  to  the  general 
direction  of  the  Apennines,  until  it  reaches  the  city 
of  Sora,  where  it  turns  ^ruptly  to  the  SW.,  and 
punues  that  course  until  after  its  junction  with  tbe 
Trerus  or  ^ociio,  close  to  the  site  of  Fregeliae  ;  from 
thence  it  again  makes  a  great  bend  to  the  SE.,  but 
nltiinately  rasumes  its  SW.  direction  before  it 
enters  tbe  sea  near  Mintnmae.  Both  Strabo  and 
Pliny  tell  us  that  it  was  oiigipally  called  Claois,  a 


Lissns. 

name  which  appears  to  have  been  common  to  many 
Italian  rivers  [Clahib]  :  the  former  writer  erro- 
neously assigns  its  sources  to  tbe  oonntiy  of  the 
Veetini;  an  opinion  which  is  adopted  also  by  Lncan. 
(Smb.  V.  p.  233  ;  Lncan.  ii.  425.)  The  Luis  is 
noticed  by  several  of  the  Soman  poets,  as  a  very 
gentle  and  tranquil  stream  (Hor.  Cam.  L  31.  6 ; 
Sil.  Ital.  iv.  348), — a  character  which  it  well 
deserves  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course,  where  it  is 
described  by  a  modem  traveller  as  "  a  wide  and 
noble  river,  winding  nnder  the  shadow  of  poplan 
through  a  lovely  vale,  and  then  gliding  gently 
towards  the  sea."  (Eustace's  Ckuncal  Tour,  voL  iL 
p.  320.)  But  nearer  its  source  it  is  a  clear  and 
rapid  mountain  river,  and  at  the  village  of  Zioit, 
about  four  miles  below  Sora,  and  just  after  its  junc- 
tion  with  the  Fibrenus,  it  forms  a  cascade  of  above 
90  feet  in  height,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  walsr- 
ftlls  hi  Italy.     (Craven's  Abrma,  vcd.  i.  p.  93.) 

The  Liris,  which  is  still  called  Liri  in  tbe  upper 
part  of  its  course,  though  better  known  by  tbe  naooe 
of  GarigUano,  which  it  asantnes  when  it  becomes  a 
more  considerable  stream,  has  a  course  altogether  of 
above  60  geographical  miles :  its  most  conaideFable 
tributary  is  the  Trerus  or  Saoco,  which  joins  it 
abeat  three  miles  below  Ctfrmo.  A  few  miles 
higbery up  it  receives  the  waters  of  the  Fibrenos, 
■0  oeleonited  from  Cicero's  dmcription  (cfe  Ltg.  ii.  3); 
which  is,  however,  but  a  snuUI  stream,  though  i»- 
markable  f)>r  the  clearness  and  beauty  of  its  waters. 
[FiBBSNCS.]  Tbe  Melfis  (iVe{^),  which  jouis  it 
a  few  miles  below  the  Saao,  but  from  tbe  Ofiposita 
bank,  is  equally  inconsiderable. 

At  the  mouth  of  the  Liris  near  Mintnmae,  was 
an  extensive  sacred  grove  consecrated  to  Marica,  a 
nymph  or  local  divinity,  who  was  ra|Hieented  by  a 
tradition,  adopted  by  A^rgil,  as  mother  of  Latinuo, 
while  others  identified  her  with  Circe.  (Virg.  At». 
vii.  47 ;  LactanL  /m(.  Z>tii.  L  21.)  Her  grove 
and  temple  (Lucira  Uakioak:  Map/ecu  tXras, 
Plat  Hot.  39)  were  not  only  objects  of  great  vene- 
ration to  the  people  of  the  neighbouring  town  of 
Mintumae,  but  appear  to  have  enjoyed  considerabla 
celebrity  with  the  Bomans  themselves.  (Strab.  v. 
p.  233;  Liv.  xxviL  37 ;  Serv.  ad  Aen.  vii.  47.) 
Inamediately  adjoming  its  mouth  was  an  exteouve 
marsh,  formed  probably  by  the  stagnation  of  the 
river  itself,  and  celebrated  in  history  in  connection 
with  the    adventures    of  Marine.      [E.  H.  B.] 

LISAE  (AliRu),  a  town  of  Crusis  or  Crosaaea,  in 
Macedonia,  mentiuned  only  by  Herodotus  (viL  123). 
[Crusis.] 

LISINAE,  a  town  of  Histiaeotis,  in  Tbessaly,  on 
the  borders  of  Athamania.    (Liv.  xxxii.  14.) 

LISS.\.    [Jaccktanl] 

LISSA  (Aicrini,  Pnoop. B.Q.i.!;  Itm.  AntoH.\ 
an  island  off  the  coast  of  Illyricum,  placed  by  Pliny 
(iii  SO)  over  against  ladera.  Uglian,  noted  for  its 
marbles,  and  an  island  which  obtained  a  momentary 
importance  during  the  wars  of  the  Venetians,  re- 
presents Lissa.  (Wilkinson,  Dalmatia  and  Monte- 
negro, vol.  L  p.  78.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

LISSUS.    [Lkohtiki.] 

LISSUS  (Afetros,  PtoL  iii.  17.  §  3),  a  town  m 
tbe  S.  coast  of  Crete,  which  the  anonymous  Coast- 
describer  places  between  Suia  and  Calamyde.  (Sta- 
diaim.)  The  Peutinger  Table  gives  16  H.  P.  as  tbe 
distance  between  Cantanum  and  Liso.  This  Cretan 
city  was  an  episcopal  see  in  the  time  of  Hierocles. 
(Coinp.  Cornel.  Creta  Sacrti,  vol  L  p.  235.)  The 
order  in  which  he  mentions  it  with  the  <^er  bishoprics 
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in  the  W.  part  of  the  island  agnes  tci;  well  with 
tl>e  snppodtion  that  its  site  was  on  the  spot  now 
called  Bi^iio  Kyrho.  This  place  occupies  a  small 
hollow  of  the  hUls  &dnf;  the  era,  like  a  theatre. 
Near  the  church  of  the  Pmaghia  are  what  appear 
to  be  vestiges  of  an  ancient  temple,  consisting  of 
granite  otdumns,  and  white  marble  fiagments,  ar- 
chitraTes,  and  pediments.  Farther  on,  appears  to 
have  been  another  temple,  and  a  theatre.  The  tombs 
are  on  the  SW.  side  of  the  plain.  The;  are  worked 
independent  of  the  rock,  with  arched  roo&  There 
are  perhaps  fiftj  of  them.  (Pssbley,  Trm.  TuL  ii. 
p.  88 ;  Mtm.  CUut.  Ant.  vol  ii.  p.  298.) 

Of  all  the  towns  which  existed  m  this  part  of  the 
coast,  Ussos  alone  seems  to  have  strock  coins,  a 
&et  which  agrees  ver;  well  with  the  evidence  sap- 
plied  bj  its  situation,  of  its  having  been  a  place  of 
aooie  trading  importance.  The  harboor  is  mentioned 
hj  Scjiaz  (p.  18),  and  the  t^pes  of  the  coins  are 
either  maritime,  or  indicative  of  the  worship  of  Dic- 
^ima,  as  might  have  been  expected  on  this  part  of 
the  islaiid  The  obverse  of  one  coin  bevs  the 
impRn  of  the  caps  and  stars  of  the  Dioscuri,  and 
its  lerena  a  qniver  and  arrow.  On  the  second  coin 
the  caps  and  stars  are  replaced  b;  a  dolphin,  and 
indcad  of  the  quiver  a  fismale  head,  probabl;  that 
of  Artemis  or  Die^nna.  (Comp.  Edchel,  vol  ii 
PL  315.)  [E.B.J.] 

LISSUS  {Mmm,  Stnb.  vii.  p.  316 ;  PtoL  ii.  16. 
§  5  ;  Stqih.  B.;  Hierocks ;  PeuL  Tab.\  a  town  of 
UlTrienm,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Drilo.  Dionjsius 
the  elder,  m  his  schemes  for  establihhing  settlements 
among  tlie  Illjrian  tribes,  founded  Lissus.  (Diod. 
XT.  13.)  b  was  afierwaids  in  the  hands  of  the 
nijrriaiis,  who,  after  they  had  heen  defeated  bj  the 
Bamaos,  i^ained  this  port,  be^'ond  which  their 
vaaeels  were  not  allowed  to  sail  (Poljb.  ii.  12.) 
B.  c  311,  Philip  of  Haoedon,  having  surprised 
the  dtadd  Acrolissos,  compelled  the  town  to  eur- 
resnder.  (Pidjb.  viii.  15.)  Gentios,  the  XllTrian 
Idog,  colleeted  his  forces  here  fur  the  war  against 
Bome.  (Liv.  zlir.  30.)  A  bod;  of  Boman  citizens 
was  stationed  there  by  Caesar  (JB.  C.  iil  36 — 39) 
to  defend  the  town ;  and  Plinj  (iii.  26),  who  says 
that  it  was  100  H.  P.  from  Epidaurus,  describes  it 
as  "  oppidnm  dvium  Bomanomm."  Constantino 
PocphjTOgeDeta  ((2s  Adm.  Imp.  c  30)  calls  it  'EAio'- 
ci%,  and  it  now  bears  the  name  of  Ijoch.  (Leake, 
Aor^iena  Grttce,  voL  iiL  p.  477;  Schafarik,  SUa. 
.Aft.  vdL  ii.  PL  275.)  [K  B.  J.] 

LISTA  (Aitrra),  a  very  ancient  dty  of  Central 
Italy,  which,  acctnrding  to  Vano  (ap.  Dion.  BaL 
i.  14),  was  the  metropolis  of  the  Aborigines,  when 
that  people  still  dwelt  in  the  mountain  valleys 
anmnd  Beate.  It  was  surprised  by  the  Sabinea  by 
a  night  attack  from  Amitemum ;  and  the  inhabit- 
ants ta<^  refuge  in  Beate,  from  whence  they  made 
several  fruitless  attempts  to  recover  possession  of 
their  city;  but  fiuling  in  this,  they  declared  it,  with 
the  Burroanding  territoiy,  aacied  to  the  gods,  and 
imprecated  curses  on  all  who  should  occupy  it. 
Tlus  circnmatanoe  probably  acconnts  for  the  absence 
of  all  other  mention  of  it;  though  it  would  seem 
that  its  ruins  still  remained  in  the  time  of  Varro, 
er  at  least  that  its  site  was  clearly  known.  This 
has  been  in  modem  times  a  subject  of  much  dispute. 
Aceofding  to  the  present  text  of  Dionysius,  it  was 
situated  24  stadu  from  Tiota,  the  rains  of  which 
are  probably  tiioee  at  Cotton  near  Sta.  AmOoKa,  in 
the  Ulster  vall^  of  the  Salto,  36  miles  from  Rieti. 
Bunaen  aooordingly  places  it  at  Sta.  Anatolia  itself, 
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where  there  are  some  remains  of  an  ancient  city. 
Bnt  HoUtenins  long  ago  pointed  out  a  site  abont  3 
miles  from  Beate  itself,  on  the  road  from  thence  to 
Civita  Dueale,  still  called  ifonte  di  Lata,  where 
there  still  exist,  according  to  a  local  antiquarian, 
Martelli,  and  Sir  W.  Cell,  the  remains  of  an  ancient 
city ,  with  walls  of  polygonal  construction,  and  a 
site  of  considerable  strength.  The  situation  of 
these  ruins  would  certainly  be  a  more  probable  posi- 
tion for  the  capital  <i  the  Aborigines  than  one  so 
&r  removed  as  Sta.  AwitoUa  baia  tbeir  other  settle- 
ments, and  would  accord  better  with  the  natural 
line  <^  advance  of  the  Sabines  from  Amitemum, 
which  most  have  been'  by  the  pass  of  Antrodoeo 
and  the  valley  of  the  Vdmo.  In  this  case  we  must 
understand  the  dijitjuice  of  34  stadia  (3  miles),  as 
stated  by  Dionysius  (or  rather  by  Varro,  whom  he 
cites),  as  having  reference  to  Beate  itself,  not  to 
Tiora.  (Bunsen,  AnOchi  StabilmeiUi  Italici,  in 
Ann.  d.  ItuL  Arch.  vol.  vL  p.  137 ;  Gell's  Topo- 
graph of  Some,  p.  472 ;  Holsten.  Not.  tn  Clumr. 
PL  114.)  rE.H.B.] 

LISTBON  (AuTTp&y),  a  place  in  £pirus  Nova, 
mentioned  by  Hierocles  with  a  fortress  Austbus 
('AMoTfwr,  Procop  de  Aed.  iv.  4).  It  is  probably 
represented  by  the  vilhige  and  castle  of  KUtira, 
situated  on  the  river  Aous  (Viota),  which  is  men- 
tioned by  Cantacuzenus  (KXcicrov^  ii  33  ;  comp. 
Anna  Comnena,  xiii  p.  390)  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  together  with  other  pUices  which  are  still 
to  be  recognised  as  having  been  the  chief  strong- 
holds in  this  part  of  Greece.  [Aous.]  (Leake, 
Northern  Greece,  vol.  i.  p.  383.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

LITA'BBUM.    [Vaooaki]. 

LITAKA  SILVA,  a  forest  in  the  territory  of  the 
Boians  in  Gallia  Cispadana,  memorable  for  the  de- 
feat of  the  Boman  consul  L.  Postumius,inB.c.216. 
On  this  disastrous  occasion  the  consul  himself 
perished,  with  his  whole  army,  consisting  of  two 
Boman  legions,  augmented  by  auxiliaries  to  the 
amount  of  25,000  men.  (Liv.  zziii.  34 ;  Frontin. 
Stni.  i  6.  §  4.)  At  a  later  period  it  witnessed, 
on  the  other  hsmd,  a  defeat  of  the  Boians  by  the 
Boman  consul  L,  Valerius  Flaccus,  B.  c  195.  (Liv. 
xxxiv.  22.)  The  forest  in  question  appears  to  have 
been  situated  somewhere  between  Bononia  and  Pla* 
centia,  but  its  name  is  never  mentioned  after  the 
reducticxi  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  and  its  exact  site 
cannot  be  detennined.  It  is  probable,  indeed,  that 
a  great  part  of  the  tract  between  the  Apennines  and 
the  marshy  groimd  on  the  banks  of  the  Padua  was 
at  this  time  covered  with  forest  [E.  H.  B.] 

LITANOBRIGA,  in  Gallia,  is  phued  by  the  An- 
tonine  Itin.  between  Caeaaromagns  (Beauvow)  and 
Angustomagus,  which  D'Anville  Supposes  to  be  Sen- 
lit.  Accordmg  to  his  reading,  the  Itin.  makes  it 
xviii.  Gallic  leagues  from  Caesaromagus  to  Litano- 
briga,  and  liii.  from  Litanobriga  to  Angustomaguv 
Walckenaer  {Giog.  fc.,  vol.  iii,  p.  55)  makes  the 
first  distance  xvi.,  and  the  second  iiii ;  and  he  flace* 
Caesaromagus  at  Verierie,  near  the  river  Autone. 
The  Table  mentions  no  place  between  Caesaromagus 
and  Augnstomagus,  but  it  makes  the  whole  distance 
xxil  We  may  assume  that  Litanobriga  was  situ- 
ated at  a  ford  or  bridge  over  a  river,  and  this  river  is 
the  Oite.  D'Anville  fiist  thought  that  Litanobriga 
might  be  PontSamte-Maxenee,  for  a  Roman  road 
from  Beamau,  called  Brunehaut,  passes  by  Cler- 
mont, and  joins  a  road  from  Pont-Sainte-ifaxence. 
But  the  numbers  in  the  Itins.  fall  short  of  the  dis- 
timce  between  Beamaii  aoiSealu;  and  accordingly 
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I^Anville  gsn  up  P<mt-Samte-l{axene»,  and  fixed 
Litanobrigs  at  Creil  <»i  the  Oiie,  and  along  this  line 
the  distances  of  the  Tid>le  agree  fnttf  veil  with  the 
real  distances.  Wakkenaer  fixes  litanobriga  at  i\>n(- 
SaaUe-ifaaxtKe.  The  solntion  of  this  difficulty  de- 
pends on  the  position  of  Augnstoraagns ;  or  if  we  are 
content  with  the  eridence  for  fixing  Litanobriga  at 
Pout  SgtHte-lfaxmoe,  we  cannot  place  Angtisto- 
magus  at  Smlit.  [Auoustokaous.]  [G.  L.] 

LITERNUM  ■  (Mrtpivy,  Strab. ;  AdTtprm, 
PloL  :  £th.  Liteminns :  Tor  di  Patria),  a  town  on 
the  aea-coast  c^  Campania,  between  the  month  of 
the  Vnltomns  and  Cnmae.*  It  was  sitnated  at  the 
month  of  a  river  of  the  same  name  (Strab.  v.  p.  243 : 
Liv.  zxziL  29),  which  assumed  a  stagnant  cha- 
racter as  it  approached  the  sea,  so  as  to  form  a  con- 
siderable Diarslij  pool  or  lagoon,  called  the  Literha 
Palub  (Sil.  Ital.  vii.  278  j  SUt.  Silv.  iv.  3.  68), 
and  bordered  on  either  side  by  more  extensive 
marshn.  It  is  not  qait«  dear  whether  there  was  a 
town  there  at  all  before  the  establishment  of  the 
Boman  cdaaj :  Livy's  expression  (i,  c.)  that  tiiat 
colony  was  sent  "  ad  ostia  Litemi  fiuminis,"  would 
seem  to  imply  the  contrary ;  and  though  the  name 
of  Litemam  is  mentioned  in  the  Second  Panic  War, 
it  is  in  a  manner  that  does  not  clearly  prove  tiiere 
was  iim  a  town  there.  (Lir.  xxiii.  85.)  Bat  the 
notice  in  Festos  (v.  Praefictmrae),  who  mentions 
Litemam,  with  Capua,  Cnmae,  and  other  Campa- 
nian  towns,  among  the  Praefecturae,  must  probably 
refer  to  a  period  earlier  than  the  Roman  settlement. 

It  was  not  till  the  year  b.  c.  194  that  a  colony 
of  Boman  citizens  was  settled  at  Litemam  at  the 
same  time  with  one  at  Vultnraam ;  they  were  both 
of  the  ehw*  called  "  cokxiiae  maritimae  dvium,"  but 
were  not  nnmerons,  only  300  colonists  being  sent  to 
each.  (Lit.  xxxii.  29,  xxxir.  45.)  The  situation 
of  Litemam  also  was  badly  chosen :  the  marshy 
character  of  the  neighbourhood  rendered  it  unhealthy, 
while  the  adjoining  tract  en  the  sea-coast  was  sandy 
and  bairen;  lience,  it  never  seems  to  have  risen  to  be 
a  place  of  any  importance,  and  is  chiefly  noted  from 
the  circnmstance  that  it  was  the  place  which  Scipio 
AfHcanus  chose  for  his  retirement,  when  he  with- 
drew in  dii^st  from  public  life,  and  where  be 
ended  bis  days  in  a  kind  of  Toluntary  exile.  (Lit. 
xxxviii.  S2,  68  ;  Seneca,  Ep.  86  ;  Val.  Max.  T.  8. 
§  1  i  Orae.  iv.  SOl)  At  a  later  period,  however, 
Augustus  settled  a  {nab  colony  at  Litemum  (M). 
Cdon.  p.  235),  and  the  oonstruction'by  Domitian  of 
the  road  leading  alcmg  the  sea-coast  from  Sinueesa  to 
Camae  mast  have  tended  to  render  it  more  frequented. 
But  it  evidently  never  rose  to  be  a  considerable 
pbce :  under  the  Boman  Empire  ita  name  is  men- 
tioned only  by  the  geographers,  kai  in  the  Itine- 
raries in  connection  with  the  Via  Domitiana  already 
noticed.  (Strab.  v.  p.  243 ;  Mel.  ii.  4.  §  9;  Plin. 
iii.  5.  a.  9  ;  Ptoi.  iil  I.  §  6 ;  Itin.  Ant.  p.  122 ; 
Tab.  Pemt,)  We  learn,  however,  that  it  still  existed 
as  a  "  oivitas  *  as  late  as  the  reign  of  Valentinian  II. 
(Symmaoh.  Ep.  vi.  S) ;  and  it  was  probably  destroyed 
by  the  Vandals  in  the  fifth  century. 

The  Tilla  of  Sdpio,  where  he  spent  the  latter 

*  The  name  is  written  in  many  MSB.  Ldtteb- 
Kim,  and  it  is  difficolt,  in  tbeabeence  of  inscriptions, 
to  say  which  form  is  really  the  more  correct ;  but 
LrTEBKUM  seems  to  be  supported,  on  the  whole, 
by  the  best  HSS.,  as  well  as  by  the  Greek  form  of 
the  name  as  found  both  in  Strabo  and  Ptolemy. 
(Tzschucke,  ad  MeL  u.  4.  §  9.) 
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years  of  bis  lif^  was  still  extant  in  tbe  days  of 
Seneca,  who  has  left  as  a  detailed  deacripliau  of  it, 
and  strongly  contrasts  the  simpHcity  of  ita  arrange- 
ments with  the  luxury  and  splendonr  of  those  cS 
his  own  time.  (£)>.  86.)  Plmy  also  tells  ns,  that 
some  of  the  oUve  trees  and  myrtles  planted  by  tba 
hands  of  Scii^o  himsdf  were  still  visible  there. 
(Plin.  zri.  44.  e.  85.)  It  is  oertain  that  his  tomb 
also  was  shown  atLitemnm  in  the  days  of  Stnbo  and 
Livy,  tbongh  it  would  appear  that  there  was  great 
donbt  whether  he  was  really  buried  there.  The 
wdl-known  epitaph  which,  according  to  Valerius 
Maximus,  he  caused  to  be  engraved  on  his  tomb,— 
"  Ingrata  patria,  ne  oesa  qoidem  mea  babes," — could 
certainly  not  hare  been  extant  in  the  time  of  Seneca, 
who  treats  the  question  as  one  of  mere  aonjectm«, 
thongh  he  inclines  to  the  belief  that  Africanus  was 
really  buried  there,  and  not  in  the  tomb  of  the 
Scipios  at  Bome.  (Seneca,  I  a. ;  YaL  Max.  T.  3. 
§  1 ;  Strab.  L  c. ;  Lir.  zzxriiL  56.) 

The  site  of  Uteratun  is  now  marked  by  a  watch- 
tower  called  Tor  di  Patria,  and  a  miserable  Tillage 
of  the  same  name ;  the  adjoming  Logo  di  Patria 
is  unquestionably  the  Litema  Palus,  and  henoe 
the  river  Litemus  can  be  no  other  than  the  small 
and  sluggish  stream  which  forms  the  outlet  of  this 
lake  to  the  sea.  At  the  present  day  the  L<^  di 
Patria  communicates  with  the  river  Clanius  or 
Lagno,  and  is  formed  by  one  of  the  arms  of  that 
stream.  It  is  not  improbable  that  this  was  the 
case  in  ancient  times  ah»,  for  we  have  no  aocoont 
of  the  mouth  of  the  Clanius,  while  the  Litemus  is 
mentioned  only  in  ccmnection  with  the  town  at  its 
mouUi.  [CLAinus.]  The  modem  name  of  Patria 
must  certainly  haTe  been  derired  from  some  traditim 
(rf  the  epitaph  of  Scipio  already  noticed,  thongh  wa 
cannot  explain  the  mode  in  which  it  arose ;  but  the 
name  may  be  traced  back  as  br  as  the  tighth  cen- 
tury. There  an  scarcely  any  ruins  on  the  site  of 
Litemum,  but  the  remains  of  the  ancient  bridge  by 
which  the  Via  Domitiana  here  crossed  the  met  are 
still  extant,  and  the  road  itself  may  be  traced  fton 
thence  the  whole  way  to  Comae.  [E.  H.  B.] 

LITHRUS  (A{(/Nit),  the  name  of  the  northern 
blanch  of  Mount  Paryadres  in  Pontus,  wbicb,  to- 
gether with  Mount  Ophelimus  in  the  north-west  of 
Amasia,  enclosed  the  extensire  and  fertile  plain  of 
Phanaroea.  (Strab.  xii.  p.  556.)  Hamilton  {Se- 
tearchet,  ToL  i.  p.  849)  belieres  that  these  two 
ancient  hiBs  answer  to  the  modem  Kemer  Dagh 
and  Oltap  Dagh.  [L.  S.] 

LIVIANA,  in  Gallia  Narhoneuis,  is  placed  by 
the  Table  and  the  Jerosalem  Itin.  between  Carcase 
(Carea»oime)andNarbo(iV(irion>ie).  It  is  the  next 
station  to  Carcaso,  and  xii.  from  it :  the  station  that 
follows  Liviana  is  Usuerra,  or  Usuema,  or  Hosnsiba. 
The  site  is  uncertain.  [Q.  L.I 

LIX,  UXUS.     [Maumtawa]. 

LIZIZIS.    [Azins.] 

LOBETA'NI  (A«Cirra>wO,  one  of  the  lesser 
peoples  in  the  N£.  part  of  Hispania  Tameonensis. 
Their  position  was  SE.  of  the  Cbltibsbi,  and  N.  of 
the  Bastktahi,  in  the  SW.  of  .^rn^on.  The  only 
city  mentioned  as  belonging  to  them  was  LoBErmi 
(AiMqTai'),  which  D'AnTille  identifies  with  Ragmena, 
but  Ukert  with  Albarracm.  (Ptol.  ii.  6.  §  60;  Coins 
qp.  Sestini,  p.  169;  Ukert,  ToL  ii.  pt.  1,  pp  32S, 
464.)  [P.  S.1 

LOBETDM.    rLoBRTAHi.] 

LOCOBITUM  (Aoit(ipiT0F),  a  town  on  the  rirer 
Uain  in  Germany,  and  probably  the  iam«  as  the 
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modera  Ijokr.  (PtoL  ii  II.  §  29.)    Its  name  seems 
to  be  (^  Celtic  origin.     (Comp.  Steiner,  Dot  Mam- 
jwMi(,  p.  125.)  [L.S] 

LOCBA&    [CoBsicA,  p.  691,  a.] 

LOCK!  EPICNKMI-DII,  OPU'KTH.  [LocBia] 

LOCKI  CZOLAE.    [Loceis.] 

LOCSI  (Aoxpol),  Bometiines  called,  fir  diatine- 
tion's  sake,  LOCRI  EPIZEPHY'RU  (hoicpoi  "Eirif.- 
^^HM^TbacriLI;  Piiid.0Jlxi.15;  Strab.;Steph.B.: 
Etk.  AoKpis,  Locrensis:  Kains  oear  Gtrace),  a  citj 
m  the  SG.  coast  of  the  Brnttian  peninsula,  not  iai 
{ran  its  soathem  extremity,  and  one  of  the  most 
celduated  of  the  Greek  colonies  in  this  part  of  Italj. 
It  was  a  cdonj,  as  its  name  cbTionslf  implies,  of  the 
Locrians  in  Greisce,  bnt  there  is  moch  discrepancy 
as  to  the  tribe  of  that  nation  from  which  it  derived 
its  origin.  Stnbo  affirms  that  it  was .  founded  by 
the  Jjoai  Ozolae,  imder  a  leader  named  Euantbes, 
and  censures  Ephorua  for  ascribing  it  to  the  Locri 
Opontii;  but  this  last  o^nion  seems  to  have  been  the 
one  generallj  prevalent.  Scymnus  Chins  mentions 
both  oiuniaoa,  but  seems  to  incline  to  the  latter;  and 
it  is  adopted  without  question  bj  Pansanias,  as  well 
as  bgr  the  poets  and  later  Latin  authors,  whence  we 
maj  probably  infer  that  it  was  the  tradition  adopted 
by  the  Looiaas  themselves.  (Strah  vi.  p.  259 ; 
ScTmn.  Ch. 313— 317;  Pans.  iii.  19.  §  12;  Tag. 
Ae»-  iii.  399.)  Unfortunately  Polybius,  who  had  in- 
formed himself  paiticolarly  as  to  the  histoi;  and  in- 
ftitntions  of  the  Locrians,  does  not  give  any  state- 
ment opoD  this  point.  Bnt  we  leam  from  him  that 
the  origin  of  the  colony  was  ascribed  by  the  tre- 
dition  cuiRst  among  the  Locrians  themselves,  and 
aanctioDed  by  the  authority  of  Aristotle,  to  a  body  of 
fugitive  slaves,  who  had  carried  off  their  mistresses, 
with  whom  they  had  previously  carried  on  an  il- 
licit interooonie.  (PoL  zii.  5,  6,  10—12.)  The 
■ame  story  is  alluded  to  by  Dionysios  Peri^etes 
(365 — 367).  Pansanias  would  seem  to  refer  to  a 
whdly  difloient  tale  where  he  says  that  the  Ijice- 
daemcoians  sent  a  colony  to  the  Epizephyrian  Locii, 
at  the  same  time  with  one  to  Crotona.  (Pans,  iii  3. 
§  1.)  These  were,  however,  in  both  cases,  probably 
oily  additimal  bands  of  colonists,  as  Lacedaemon 
was  never  t^arded  as  the  founder  of  either  city. 
Tin  date  of  the  fotindation  of  Locri  is  equally  un- 
certain. Strabo  (2,  c.)  places  it  a  little  after  that  of 
Cmtooa  and  Syracuse,  which  he  regarded  as  nearly 
cmteniponuy,  bnt  he  is  probably  mistaken  in  this 
last  opinion.  [Cbotona.  J  Ensebius,  on  the  con- 
tnuy,  brings  it  down  to  so  late  a  date  as  B.  c.  673 
(or,  according  to  Hieronymus,  683);  but  there  seems 
good  reason  to  believe  that  this  is  much  too  late,  and 
we  may  venture  to  adopt  Slrabo's  statement  that  it 
was  founded  soon  after  Crotona,  if  the  latter  be 
placed  about  710  B.  o.  (Eoseb.  Arm.  p.  105; 
Chnton  F.  B.  voL  i.  p.  186,  ToL  iL  p.  410.)  The 
traditions  adopted  by  Aristotle  and  Polybius  repre- 
sented the  first  settlen  as  gaining  possession  of  the 
soil  from  the  native  Oenotrians  (whom  they  called 
Scnfi),  by  a  fraud  not  unlike  those  related  in  many 
mnilar  legends.  (PoL  xiL  6.)  The  fact  stated  by 
Strabo  tlut  they  first  established  themselves  on  Cape 
Zephyrinm  {Ct^x^  di  BrvzuoKi),  and  subsequently 
removed  £rom  thence  to  the  site  which  they  nlti- 
matdy  occupied,  about  15  miles  fiirther  N.,  is  sup- 
ported by  the  evidence  of  their  distinctive  appella- 
tioQ,  and  may  be  depended  on  as  accnrate.  (Sxab. 
it) 

As  in  the  ease  of  most  of  the  other  Greek  colonies 
in  Italy,  we  have  veiy  scanty  and  imperfect  in- 
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formatioD  conceimng  the  early  history  of  Locri.  The 
first  event  in  its  annals  that  has  becoi  transmitted  to 
ns,  and  one  of  those  to  which  it  owes  its  chief  cele- 
brity, is  the  legislation  of  Zalencus.  This  was  said 
to  be  the  most  ancient  teriUen  code  of  laws  that  had 
been  given  to  any  Gieek  state;  and  though  the  his- 
tory of  Zalencus  himself  was  involved  in  great  ob- 
scurity, and  mixed  up  with  much  of  &ble  [Zalsu- 
cus,  Biojfr.  Diet.'],  there  is  certunly  no  doubt  that 
the  Locrians  poeseesed  a  written  code,  which  pissed 
under  bis  name,  and  which  continued  down  to  a  late 
period  to  be  in  force  in  their  city.  Even  in  the  days 
of  Pindar  and  ft  Demosthenes,  Locri  was  regarded 
as  a  model  of  good  government  and  order;  and  ita 
inhabitants  were  distinguished  for  thor  adherence 
to  established  laws  and  their  aversion  to  all  inno- 
vation. (Pind.  Ot  X.  17 ;  ScboL  ad  loc ;  Strab.  vi 
p.  260;  Demosth.  adv.  Ttaocrat,  p.  743;  Died.  xiL 
30,21.) 

The  period  of  tiie  legisUtion  of  Zalencns  cannot 
be  determined  with  certainty:  bnt  the  date  given  by 
Ensebins  of  OL  80,  or  B.  c  660,  may  be  received 
as  ajqsuxiniately  correct.  (Euaeb.  Arm.  p  105 ; 
Clinton,  voL  L  p.  1 93.)  Of  its  principles  we  know  but 
little;  and  the  quotations  from  his  laws,  even  if  wa 
could  depend  npon  their  authenticity,  have  no  refer- 
ence to  the  p(^tical  institutions  ol  the  state.  It 
appears,  however,  that  the  government  of  Locri  was 
an  aristocracy,  in  which  cartain  select  families, 
called  the  Hnnilred  Houses,  enjoyed  superior  privi- 
leges: these  were  considered  to  be  derived  btm  ths 
original  settlers,  and  m  accordance  with  the  legend 
concerning  their  origin,  were  regarded  as  deriving 
their  nobility  from  the  female  side.     (Pol.  :xiL  5.) 

The  next  event  in  the  history  of  Locri,  of  which 
we  have  any  account,  is  the  memorable  battle  of  the 
SagTsa,  in  which  it  was  said  that  a  f<m»  of  10,000 
Lociiana,  with  a  small  body  of  anxiharies  from 
Rheginm,  totally  defeated  an  army  of  1 30,000  Cro- 
toniats,  with  vast  slaughter.  (Strab.  vl  p.  261 ; 
Cio.  deN.D.  ii.  2 ;  Justin,  xz.  2, 3.)  The  extra- 
ordinary character  of  this  victory,  and  the  exag- 
gerated and  fabulous  accounts  of  it  which  appear  to 
have  been  circulated,  roidtred  it  proverbial  am<iig 
the  Greeks  {kKitUartpu  rir  M  'iirff^  Suid. «,  v.) 
Yet  we  have  no  means  of  asagning  its  correct  place 
in  history,  its  date  being  extremely  uncertain,  soma 
accotmts  pUcing  it  after  the  fall  of  Sybaris  (b.  c 
510),  while  others  would  carry  it  back  nearly  SO 
years  earlier.     [Cbotoka.] 

The  small  munber  of  troops  which  the  Locrians 
are  represented  as  bringing  into  the  field  upon  this 
occasion,  as  compared  with  those  of  Crotona,  would 
seem  to  prove  that  the  city  was  not  at  this  time  a 
very  powerful  one;  at  least  it  is  clear  that  it  was  not 
to  compare  with  the  great  republics  of  Sybaris  and 
Crotona.  Bnt  it  seems  to  have  been  in  a  flourishing 
condition;  and  it  must  in  all  probability  be  to  this 
period  that  we  must  refer  the  establishment  of  its 
colonies  of  Hipponinm  and  Medma,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  Bruttian  peninsula.  (Scymn.  Cb..  3U8 ; 
Strab.  vi.  p.  256.)  Locri  is  mentioned  by  Herodotus 
in  B.  0. 493,  when  the  Samian  colonista,  who  were 
on  their  way  to  Sicily,  touched  there  (Herod,  vi.  23) ; 
and  it  appears  to  have  been  in  a  state  of  great  pro- 
sperity when  its  praises  were  sung  by  Pindar,  in 
B.  c  484.  (Find.  OL  x.,  zi.)  The  Locrians,  from 
their  position,  were  naturally  led  to  maintain  a  close 
connection  with  the  Greek  cities  of  Sicily,  especially 
with  Syracuse,  their  friendship  with  which  would 
seem  to  have  dated,  according  to  some  accoonts, 
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from  tbe  period  of  their  very  faandatioD.  (Stnb.  tI. 
p.  259.)  On  the  other  hand,  they  were  almost 
constantlj  on  terms  of  hostility  with  their  neighbours 
of  Bheginm,  and,  daring  the  rule  of  Anaxilas,  iu  the 
latter  city,  were  threatened  with  complete  destruc- 
tion bj  that  despot,  from  which  they  were  saved  by 
the  intervention  of  Hieron  of  Syracuse.  (Pind.  Pgth. 
ii.  35  ;  and  Schol.  ad  fee.)  In  like  manner  we  Snd 
them,  at  the  period  of  the  Athenian  expeditions  to 
Sicily,  in  dose  alliance  with  Synunue,  and  on  terms 
of  open  enmity  with  Rheginm.  Hence  they  at  first 
engaged  in  actual  hostilities  with  the  Athenians 
nnder  Laches  ;  and  though  they  subsequently  con- 
clnded  a  treaty  of  peace  with  them,  they  still  refused 
to  admit  tbe  great  Athenian  armament,  in  b.0.  41 5, 
even  to  anchor  on  their  coasts.  (Thuc.  iii.  99, 115, 
iv.  1, 24,  V.  5,  vL  44,  vii.  I ;  Diod.  xii.  54.  liii.  3.) 
At  a  later  period  of  the  Peloponnesian  War  they 
were  among  tbe  few  Italian  cities  that  sent  auxiliary 
ships  to  the  Lacedaemonians.     (Thuc,  viii,  91.) 

During  the  reign  of  the  elder  Dionysius  at  Syra- 
cuse, the  bonds  of  amity  between  the  two  cities  were 
strengthened  by  the  personal  alliance  of  that  monarch, 
who  married  Doris,  the  daughter  of  Xenetos,  one  of 
the  most  eminent  of  the  citizens  of  Locri.  (Died, 
xiv.  44.)  He  subsequently  adhered  steadfastly  to  this 
alliance,  which  secured  him  a  footmg  in  Italy,  from 
which  be  derived  great  advantage  in  his  wars  against 
the  Rhegians  and  other  states  of  Magna  Graecia.  In 
return  for  this,  as  well  as  to  secure  the  continuance 
of  their  snpport,  he  conferred  great  benefits  upon  the 
Locrians,  to  whom  he  gave  the  whole  territory  of 
Caulonia,  after  tbe  destruction  of  that  city  in 
B.0.  389 ;  to  which  be  added  that  of  Hipponinm  in 
the  following  year,  and  a  part  of  that  of  Scylletinm. 
(Diod.  xiv.  100,  106,  107;  Strab.  p.  261.)  Hip- 
poninm was,  however,  again  wrested  from  Uiem  by 
the  Carthagmians  in  B.C.  379.  (Id.  xv.  24.)  The 
same  intimate  relations  with  Syracuse  continued 
nnder  the  younger  Dionysius,  when  they  became  the 
soorce  of  great  misfortunes  to  the  city :  for  that 
despot,  after  his  expulsion  from  Syracuse  (b.  c.  356), 
withdrew  to  Locri,  where  he  seized  on  the  citadel, 
and  established  himself  in  the  possession  of  despotic 
power.  His  rule  here  is  described  as  extremely 
arbitrary  and  oppressive,  and  stained  at  once  by  the 
most  excessive  avarice  and  unbridled  licentiousness. 
At  length,  after  a  period  of  six  years,  tbe  Locrians 
took  advantage  of  the  absence  of  Dionysius,  and 
drove  out  his  garrison  ;  while  they  exercised  a  cruel 
vengeance  upon  his  unfortunate  wife  and  daughters, 
who  had  fallen  into  their  hands.  (Justin,  xxi.  2, 3 ; 
Strab.  vi.  p.  259 ;  Arist  Pol.  T.  7 ;  Glearch.  ig>. 
Aliat.^.  541.) 

The  Locrians  are  said  to  have  suffered  severely 
from  the  oppressions  of  this  tyrant;  but  it  is  pro- 
bable that  they  sustwned  still  greater  injury  from 
tbe  increasing  power  of  the  Bmttians,  who  were  now 
become  most  fijrmidable  neighbonrs  to  all  the  Greek 
cities  in  this  part  of  Italy.  The  Locrians  never  ap- 
pear to  have  fallen  under  the  yoke  of  the  bar- 
barians, but  it  is  certain  that  their  city  declined 
greatly  fiom  its  (brmer  prosperity.  It  is  not  again 
mentioned  till  the  wars  of  Pyrrfaos.  At  that  period 
it  appears  that  Locri,  as  well  as  Rheginm  and 
other  Greek  cities,  had  pUced  itself  under  the  pro- 
tection of  Rome,  and  even  admitted  a  Roman  gar- 
rison into  its  walls.  On  the  approach  of  Pyrrhus 
they  expelled  this  garrison,  and  declared  themselves 
in  fiivoar  of  that  monarch  (Justin,  zviiL  1) ;  but 
they  had  soon  cause  to  r^ret  the  dumge :  for  the 
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garrison  left  there  by  the  king,  during  his  absenes 
in  Sicily,  conducted  itself  so  ill,  that  the  Locrians 
rose  against  them  and  expelled  them  fitxn  their 
city.  On  this  account  they  were  severely  punished 
by  Pyrrhus  on  his  return  horn  Sicily ;  and,  not  con- 
tent with  exactions  from  the  inhabitants,  he  carried 
off  a  great  part  of  the  sacred  treasures  firom  the 
temple  of  Proserpine,  tbe  most  celebrated  sanctuary 
at  Locri.  A  violent  storm  is  said  to  have  punished 
his  impiety,  and  compelled  him  to  restore  the  trea- 
sures. (Appan,  ^limn.  iii.  12 ;  Liv.  xxix.  18 ; 
Val.  Max.  L  1,  Ext.  §  1.) 

After  the  departure  of  Pyrrhus,  the  Locriana 
seem  to  have  submitted  again  to  Rome,  and  con- 
tinued so  till  the  Second  Punic  War,  when  they 
were  among  the  states  that  threw  off  tbe  Roman 
alliance  and  declared  in  favoor  of  the  Carthaginians, 
after  the  battle  of  Cannae,  B.a  216.  (Liv.  xxii. 
61,  xxiii.  30.)  They  soon  after  received  a  Cartha- 
ginian force  witliin  their  walls,  thongh  at  the  same 
time  their  liberties  were  guaranteed  by  a  treaty  of 
alliance  on  equal  terms.  (Liv.  xxiv.  1.)  When  the 
fortune  of  the  war  began  to  turn  against  Carthage, 
Locri  was  l)esieged  by  the  Roman  consul  Crispinua, 
but  without  soccess ;  and  the  approach  of  Hannibal 
compelled  him  to  ruse  the  si^e,  B.0.  308.  (Id. 
xivil.  25,  28.)  It  was  not  till  b.c.  205,  that 
Scipin,  when  on  the  point  of  sailing  for  Africa,  was 
enabled,  by  tbe  treachery  of  some  of  the  citizens,  to 
surprise  one  of  tbe  forts  which  commanded  tbe 
town;  an  advantage  that  soon  led  to  tbe  surrender 
of  the  other  citadel  and  the  city  itself.  (Id.  xxix. 
6 — 8.)  Scipio  confided  the  diarge  of  the  city  and 
the  command  of  the  garrison  to  his  legate,  Q.  Ple- 
minius ;  but  that  officer  conducted  himself  with  such 
cmelty  and  rapacity  towards  the  unfortunate  Lo- 
crians, that  they  rose  in  tnmnlt  against  him,  and  s 
mient  sedition  took  place,  which  was  only  appeased 
by  the  intervention  of  Scipio  himself.  That  general, 
however,  took  the  part  of  Pleminius,  whom  he  con- 
tinned  in  his  command ;  and  tbe  Locrians  were  ex- 
posed anew  to  his  exactions  and  cruelties,  till  they 
at  length  took  conrage  to  appeal  to  the  Roman  se- 
nate. Notwithstanding  vehement  opposition  on  tbe 
part  of  the  friends  of  Scipio^  the  senate  pronounced 
in  favour  of  the  Locrians,  condemned  Pleminins, 
and  restored  to  the  Locrians  their  liberty  and  tbe 
enjoyment  of  their  own  laws.  (Liv.  xxix.  8,  16— 
22;  Diod.  xxvii.  4;  Appian,  Amib,  55.)  Plemi- 
nins had,  on  this  occasion,  followed  the  example  of 
Pyrrhus  in  plundering  the  temple  of  Proserpine; 
but  the  senate  caused  restitution  to  be  made,  and 
the  impiety  to  be  expiated  at  the  public  cost 
(Diod.  I  c.) 

From  this  time  we  hear  little  of  Locri.  Not- 
withstanding the  privileged  condition  conceded  to  it 
by  the  senate,  it  seems  to  have  sunk  into  a  very 
subordinate  position.  Polybios,  however,  speaks  of  it 
as  in  his  day  still  a  considerable  town,  which  was 
bound  by  treaty  to  furnish  a  cert^n  amount  of  naval 
auxiliaries  to  the  Romans.  (Pol.  xii.  5.)  The 
Locrians  were  under  particular  obligations  to  that 
historian  (7i.)  ;  and  at  a  later  period  we  find  them 
enjoying  the  special  patronage  of  Cicero  (Cic.  ds 
Leg.  ii.  6),  but  we  do  not  know  tbe  origin  of  their 
connection  with  the  great  orator.  From  Strabo's  ac- 
count it  is  obvious  that  Locri  still  subsisted  as  a  town 
in  his  day,  and  it  is  noticed  in  like  manner  by  Pliny 
and  Ptolemy  (Strab.  vi.  p.  259  ;  Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  10; 
Ptol.  iiL  1.  §  10).  Its  name  is  not  found  in  the 
Itineraries,  tiiough  they  describe  this  coast  in  con- 
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ridenble  detail ;  bnt  Procopios  nwins  to  attast  its 
eoationed  existence  in  the  6th  centnry  (£.  0.  i.  15), 
and  it  is  probable  that  it  owed  its  complete  de- 
stroetiaD  to  the  Smeeas.  Its  rery  nune  was  for- 
gotten in  the  middle  af^es,  and  its  site  becairie  a 
matter  o(  dispate-  This  has  howerer  been  com- 
j^etely  established  by  the  researches  of  modem 
tnTclleis,  who  bare  iband  the  remains  of  the 
ancieut  city  on  the  sea-coast,  near  the  modem  town 
ai  Gtraae.  (Claver,  ItaLf.  1301;  Bomanelli,  toL  i. 
Pl  152  ;  Cnmer,  nil.  iL  p.  411 ;  Biedesel,  Voyage 
datu  la  Grtmde  Griee,  Jt.  148.) 

The  fen  rains  that  'till  renuun  hare  been  care- 
fiillj  examined  and  described  by  the  Doc  de  Lnynes. 
(Jim.  d.  Intt.  Arek.  toI.  iL  pp.  3—12.)  The  site 
of  the  ancient  dty,  which  may  be  distinctly  traced 
by  the  vestiges  of  the  walls,  occupied  a  space  of 
aexT  two  miles  in  Irngth,  by  less  than  a  mile  in 
breadth,  extending  fmm  the  sea-coast  at  Torre  di 
Gtrace  (on  the  left  bsnk  of  a  small  stream  called 
the  Faime  di  S.  Ilario),  to  the  first  heights  or 
ridges  of  the  Apennines.  It  is  evidently  to  these 
beigbta  that  Strabo  gives  the  name  of  Mount  Esopis 
(*£rwTO),  cm  which  be  places  the  first  foundation  of 
the  dly.  (Strab.  vi.  p.  259.)  The  same  heights 
are  sepemted  by  deep  ravines,  so  as  to  constitate  two 
separate  sommits,  both  of  them  retaining  the  trace* 
rf  ancient  fortifications,  and  evidently  the  "two 
dtsdeb  not  &r  distant  from  each  other  "  noticed  by 
Ldvy  in  his  accoont  of  the  captore  of  the  dty  by 
Sdpiok  (Liv.  xxix.  6.)  The  dty  extended  from 
hence  down  the  slopes  of  the  hills  towards  the  sea, 
and  had  nnqoestionably  its  port  at  the  month  of  the 
fittla  river  5.  Ilario,  though  there  coold  never  have 
been  a.  harbonr  there  in  the  modem  sense  of  the 
term.  Nomeroos  fragments  of  andent  masonry  are 
icatlewd  over  the  site,  bnt  the  only  distinct  vestiges 
of  any  ancient  edifice  are  thoee  of  a  Doric  temple,  of 
which  the  basement  alone  now  remains,  bat  several 
eolnnins  were  standing  down  to  a  recent  period.  It 
is  occnpied  by  a  hrm-honse,  called  the  Caano  delV 
IwiptrtJore,  about  a  mile  fivm  the  sea,  and  appears 
t«  have  stood  without  the  andent  walls,  so  that  it  is 
not  improbable  the  ruins  may  be  the  remains  of  the 
celebrated  temple  of  Proserpine,  which  we  know  to 
have  occupied  a  similar  position.  (Liv.  xxix.  18.) 
The  nuns  of  Loeri  are  about  five  miles  distant  from 
the  raodera  town  of  Geraee,  which  was  previously 
snppoeed  to  occupy  the  site  of  the  ancient  city 
(Clover,  L  c;  Barr.  da  SU.  CtJabr.  iii.  7),  and  15 
mile*  ftxxn  the  Capo  di  Bruaano,  the  Zephyrian 
fmnontory. 

The  Locrians  are  celebrated  by  Pindar  (0{.  x.  1 8, 
xL  19)  for  their  devotion  to  the  Muses  as  well  as  for 
their  skill  and  courage  in  war.  In  accordance  with  this 
character  we  find  mention  of  Xenocritns  and  Era- 
sippos,  both  of  them  natives  of  Locri,  as  poets  of 
■oma  note ;  the  lyric  poetess  Theano  was  probably 
also  a  native  of  the  Epiiephyrian  Locri.  (Scbol.  ad 
Piad.  OL  ^  17 ;  SoeMx,  ad  OL^f.m.)  The 
Pyttiagoremn  philosophy  also  was  warmly  t^an  up 
and  raltivated  there,  though  the  authnrities  had 
refused  to  admit  any  of  the  political  innovations  of 
that  pbilceopher.  (Porphyr.  Fit.  Pfth.  56.)  But 
among  his  followers  and  disdples  several  were 
natives  cf  Locri  (Iambi.  Tit.  Pyth.  267),  the  most 
emment  of  whom  were  Timaens,  Echecrates,  and 
Amn,  from  whom  Plato  is  said  to  have  imbibed 
has  knowledge  of  the  Pythagorean  tenets.  (Cic  de 
FtM.  V.  29.)  Nor  was  the  cultivation  of  o^er  arts 
"fglected.     Enncmns,  a  Lociian  dtizen,  was  cele> 
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brated  fer  his  skill  on  the  cithara  ;  and  the  athlete 
Euthymns  rf  Locri,  who  gained  several  prises  at 
Olympia,  was  scarcely  less  renowned  than  Hilo  of 
Crotona.     (Strab.  vL  pp.  255,  260 ;   Pans.  vL  6. 

§§4-11-) 

The  territory  of  Locri,  daring  the  flourishing 
period  of  the  dty,  was  certainly  of  considerable 
extent.  Its  great  augmentation  by  Dionysius  of 
Syracuse  has  been  already  mentioned.  But  previous 
to  that  time,  it  wss  separated  from  that  of  Rh^mn 
on  the  SW.  by  the  river  Hslex  or  Alice,  while  its 
northern  limit  towards  Caulonia  was  probably  the 
Sagras,  generally  identified  with  the  Ahro.  The 
river  Buthrotus  of  Livy  (xxix.  7),  which  appears 
to  have  been  bat  a  short  distance  from  the  town, 
was  probably  the  NovHo,  about  six  miles  to  the  N. 
Thocydides  mentions  two  other  colonies  of  Locri 
(besides  Hipponium  and  Medma  already  noticed), 
to  which  he  gives  the  names  of  Itone  and  Melae, 
but  no  other  trace  is  found  of  either  the  one  or  the 
other.   (Thac  T.  5.)  [E.  H.  B.] 


colli  or  TRB  IX>CIU  EPIZBFBTSn. 

LOCRIS  (AoKpU;  Etk.  AoKpol;  in  Latin  also 
Locri,  but  sometimes  Locrenses).  The  Locri  were 
an  andent  people  in  Greece,  and  were  said  to  have 
been  descended  from  the  Leieges.  This  was  the 
opinion  of  Aristotle;  and  other  writers  supposed  the 
name  of  the  Locrians  to  be  derived  bom  Locros, 
an  ancient  king  of  the  Leieges.  (AristoL;  Hes.  ap. 
Strab.  rii.  p.  322;  Scymnus  Ch.  590;  Dicaearch. 
71;  PUn.  iv.  7.  s.  12.)  The  liOCrians,  however, 
must  at  a  very  early  period  have  become  inter- 
mingled with  the  Hellenes.  In  the  Homeric  poems 
they  always  appear  as  Hellenes ;  and,  according  to 
some  traditioBs,  even  Deucalion,  the  founder  of  the 
Hellenic  race,  is  said  to  have  lived  in  the  Locrian 
town  of  Opus  or  Cynas.  (Pind.  OL  ix.  63,  seq.; 
Strab.  ix.  p.  425.)  In  historical  times  the  Locrians 
were  divided  into  two  distinct  tribes,  differing  from 
one  snother  in  cnstoms,  habits,  and  civilisation.  Of 
tbeee  the  eastern  Locrians,  called  the  Opuntii  and 
Epicnemidii,  dwelt  upon  the  eastem  coast  of  Greece, 
opposite  the  island  of  Euboea;  while  the  western 
Locrians  dwelt  upon  the  Corinthian  gulf,  and  were 
separated  from  the  farmer  by  Mount  Pamassos  and 
the  whole  (rf'  Doris  and  Phocis.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  425.) 
The  eastem  Locrians  are  alone  mentioned  by  Homer; 
they  were  the  more  andent  and  the  more  civilised : 
the  westem  Locrians,  who  are  said  to  have  been  a 
colony  of  the  former,  are  not  mentioned  in  history 
till  the  time  of  the  Pelopomiesian  War,  and  are  even 
then  represented  as  a  semi-barliarous  people.  (Thuc. 
L  5.)  We  may  conjecture  that  the  Locrians  at  one 
time  extended  from  sea  to  sea,  and  were  torn 
asunder  by  the  immigration  of  the  Phodans  and 
Dorians.  (Niebuhr,  Ltcturet  on  Andaii  Etiito- 
graphy,  vol.  L  p.  123.)- 

1.  Lociu  EpicNBHiBn  and  Opcimi  (*Ewuc- 
n)/iiSioi,  'OxaimMt),  inhabited  a  narrow  slip  upon 
the  eastem  cosst  of  Greece,  from  the  pass  of  Ther< 
mopyke  to  the  month  ik   the  river   Cephiasns. 
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Their  narthem  frontier  town  wu  Alpeni,  which 
bordered  upon  the  Malimns,  and  their  southern  iixm- 
tier  town  ms  Larjinns,  vhich  at  s  later  time  be- 
longed to  BoeotU.  The  Locrians,  hovercr,  did  not 
inhabit  thia  coast  continaonal}',  bat  vere  separated 
by  a  Damnr  slip  of  Pbocis,  which  extended  to  the 
Eofaoean  aea,  and  contained  the  Phodan  seaport 
town  of  Daphnns.  The  Locrians  north  cf  Daphnns 
vere  called  Epienemidii,  from  Mount  Coemis;  and 
those  south  of  this  town  were  named  Opuntii,  fivrn 
Opus,  their  principal  dtj.  On  the  west  the  Locrians 
were  separated  from  Phods  and  Boeotia  bj  a  range  of 
mountains,  extending  fiom  Uoont  Oeta  and  running 
parallel  to  the  coast.  The  northeni  part  of  thia 
range,  called  Monnt  Cnemis  (Strab.  ix.  pp.  416, 
435),  now  Tdbmda,  rises  to  a  considerable  height, 
and  separated  the  Epienemidii  Locri  from  the  Pho- 
dans  oir  the  upper  valley  of  the  Cephiseua;  the 
southern  portion,  which  bore  no  spedfic  name,  is  not 
80  lofty  as  Honnt  Cnemis,  and  separated  the  Opnn- 
tian  Locrians  from  the  north-eastern  parts  of  Boeotia. 
Lateral  branches  extended  from  these  mountains  to 
the  coast,  of  which  one  terminated  in  the  promontory 
Cnemides  [CnsiaoEs],  opposite  the  islands  called 
Lichades ;  but  there  were  several  fhiitfnl  valleys, 
and  the  fertility  of  the  whole  of  the  Locrian  coast  is 
praised  both  by  andent  and  modem  observers. 
(Strab.  ix.  p.  425;  Forchhammer,  Bdknika,  pp.  11 
— 12;  Grote,  Hilt  of  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  381.)  In 
consequence  of  the  proximity  of  the  mountains  to 
the  coast  there  was  no  room  for  any  considerable 
rivers.  The  largest,  which,  however,  is  only  a 
mountain  torrent,  is  the  Boaobius  (Boiypus), 
called  also  Hanks  (Mifn|s)  by  Strabo,  rising  in 
Mount  Cnemis,  and  flowing  into  the  sea  between 
Scarpheia  and  Thraninm.  (Horn.  IL  a.  SS3;  Strab. 
ix.  p.  426;  PtoL  iii.  15.  §  11;  Plin.  iv.  7.  i.  12; 
Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  67.)  The  only 
other  river  mentioned  by  name  is  the  Pi.ataxiu8 
(IL\aT<(yiai,  Pans.  ix.  24.  §  5),  a  small  stream, 
which  flows  into  the  Opuntisn  giUf  near  the  Boeotian 
frontier:  it  is  the  river  which  flows  from  the  modem 
Tillage  of  Proikgni.  (Leake,  vol  ii.  p.  174.)  The 
Opuntian  gulf  (_i  'Oiro^vriat  Kikros,  Strab.  iz, 
pp.  416,  425,  426),  at  the  head  of  which  stood  the 
town  of  Opus,  is  a  considerable  bay,  shallow  at  its 
inner  extremity.  In  thia  bay,  close  to  the  coast,  is 
the  small  Island  of  Atahmta.     [Atalahta,  Na  I.] 

There  are  three  important  passes  across  the  Loerian 
mountains  into  Phods.  One  leads  fhim  the  territory 
of  the  Epienemidii,  between  the  summits  of  Mount 
Callidromns  and  Mount  Cnemis,  to  Tithrvnnm,  in 
the  upper  valley  of  the  Cepbissns;  a  second  across 
Monnt  Cnemis  to  the  Phocian  town  of  Elateia ;  and 
a  third  from  Opns  to  Hyampolis,  also  a  Phocian 
town,  whence  the  road  ran  to  Abae  and  Orcho- 
menos. 

The  eastern  Locrians,  as  we  have  already  said, 
are  mentioned  by  Homer,  who  describes  them  as 
following  Ajax,  the  son  of  OTIens,  to  the  Trojan 
War  in  forty  ships,  and  as  inhabiting  the  towns  of 
Cynus,  Opus,  Calliams,  Besa,  Seiche,  Angeiae, 
Tarphe,  and  Thronium.  (/I  ii.  527— 535.)  Ndther 
Homer,  Herodotus,  Tbucydides,  nor  Polybins,  make 
any  distinction  between  the  Opuntii  and  Ejncne- 
midii ;  and,  during  the  flourishing  period  of  Oredan 
history.  Opus  was  regarded  as  the  chief  t^wn  of  the 
eastern  Locrians.  Even  Strabo,  from  whom  the 
distinetioo  is  chiefly  derived,  in  one  place  describes 
Opos  as  the  metropoUB  of  the  Epienemidii  (ix. 
p.  416);  and  the  same  is  confirmed  by  Pliny  (iv. 
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7.  s.  12)  and  Stephanus  (*.  v.  'Or^u;  from  Leak* 
voLii.  p.  181).  In  the  Persian  War  the  Opuntian 
Locrians  fought  with  Leonidas  at  Thermopylae,  and 
also  sent  seven  ships  to  the  Grecian  fleet  (Herod, 
vii.  203,  viii.  1.)  The  Locrians  fonght  on  the  side 
of  Sparta  in  the  Peloponnesian  War.  (Thuc.  ii.  9.) 
The  fallowing  is  a  list  of  the  Locrian  towns:  — 
1.  Of  the  Epienemidii:  along  the  coast  fron  N.  to 
S.,  Alpekus  ;  NiOAEA ;  Soarphb  or  Scakfskia  ; 
Throniux  ;  CxBMis  or  Cnemides  ;  mon  inland, 
Tabphe,  afterwards  Phabtoae;  Auoeiak^— S. 
Of  the  Opuntii :  along  the  coast  from  M.  to  S., 
Alopb;  Cthus;  Opiis;  Halab;  Labyioca,  which 
at  a  later  time  belonged  to  Boeotia;  more  inland, 
Cauiabcs;  Nabtx;  Cobsbia. 
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n.  Locri  Ozoi.ab  QO{i\tu),  inhabited  •  die- 
trict  upon  the  Corinthian  gulf,  bounded  on  the  noRh 
by  Dons  and  Aetolia,  on  the  east  by  Phods,  and  on 
the  weet  by  Aetolia.  This  district  is  moontainoaa, 
and  for  the  most  part  unproductive.  The  declivities 
of  Mount  Parnassus  from  Phocis,  and  of  Mooot 
Corax  from  Aetolia,  occupy  the  greater  part  of  it. 
The  only  river,  of  which  the  name  is  mentioned,  is 
the  Htxaethus,  now  the  Momo,  which  rans  in  a 
south-westerly  direction,  and  falls  into  the  CorinthiaB 
gulf  near  Naupactua.  The  frontier  of  the  Locri 
Ozolae  on  the  west  was  dose  to  the  pnancotory 
Antirrfainm,  opposite  the  promontory  Rhinm  on  the 
coast  of  Achaia.  Antirrfainm,  which  waa  in  the 
territory  of  the  Locri,  is  spoken  of  elsewhere.  [VoL 
I.  p.  13.]  The  eastern  frontier  of  Locris,  on  the 
coast,  was  close  to  the  Phodan  town  of  Crissa;  and 
the  Crissaean  gulf  washed  on  its  western  side  the 
Locrian,  and  on  its  eastern  the  Phocian  coast.  The 
origin  oit  the  name  of  Oiolae  is  uncertain.  Various 
etymologies  were  proposed  by  the  ancients.  (Pans, 
x.  38.  §  1,  seq.)  Some  derived  it  from  the  TeH> 
8^(11',  "to  smell,"  dther  from  the  stench  arising 
fhim  a  spring  at  the  foot  of  Monnt  Taphiaasns,  be- 
neath which  the  centaur  Nessns  is  said  to  have  bee« 
buried,  and  which  still  retains  this  property  (cf. 
Strab.  ix.  p.  427),  or  from  the  abundance  cf  aspho- 
del which  scented  the  air.  (Cf  Archytas,  ep. 
Pba.  QwMst.  Gniee.  15.)  Othere  derived  it  from 
the  undressed  skins  which  were  worn  by  the  andent 
inhabitants;  and  the  Locrians  themselves  from  the 
branches  (j^oi)  of  a  vine  which  was  produced  in 
th«r  oountiy  in  a  marvellons  manner.  The  Locri 
Oiolae  are  said  to  have  been  a  colony  from  the 
Opuntian  Locrians.  They  first  appear  in  history  in 
the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  War,  as  has  been  men- 
tioned above,  when  they  are  mentioned  by  ThiKy- 
dides  as  a  semi-barbarous  nation,  along  with  the 
Aetolians  and  Acamonians,  whom  they  resembled 
in  their  armour  and  mode  of  fighting.  (Thuc  L  5, 
iii.  94.)  In  B.  o.  426  the  Locrians  promised  to 
assist  Denosthenes,  the  Athenian  commander,  in 
his  invasion  of  Aetolia;  but,  after  the  defeat  of 
Demosthenes,  most  of  the  Locrian  tribes  snlnnitted 
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wiffamt  q^osition  to  the  Spartan  Eiii7loolitu,  who 
marcfaad  tlinni|;h  their  tenitoiy  from  Delphi  to 
Ibnpactiu.  (Tbnc  iiL  95,  seq.)  Tbej  belonged  at 
■  bier  period  to  the  Aetolian  Leegne.  (Poljrb.  zriiL 
M.) 

The  chief  and  eoljr  important  toirn  of  the  Oiolae 
mu  AimossA,  sitoirtad  on  the  bordera  of  Phocis. 
The  other  towne,  in  the  direcdon  of  W.  to  £^  were; 
UoLTCBBA;  Nadpaotds;  Okssoh;  Abticibbha 
or  AanoTKA;  Eupauum;  Ebttbbas;  Tolo- 
PHo>;  HEasci;  Okaxthkia  or  Okastbb;  Iraos; 
CHAi.Axoit;  mofs  infamd,  AcornFM;  PormAiriA; 
CaoCTi.Kliiil ;  Teichiux;  OtPAX;  Usssapia; 
Htls;  TKrrAKA;  Htohia. 

On  the  geognphyof  the  Locrian  tribes,  see  Leake, 
NoHkem  Gneee,  tdL  ii.  pp.  66,  eeq.,  170,  nq., 
S87,eeq. 

LOGI  or  LUGI  (A^ym  <r  AeSyw),  a  people  m 
North  Britun,  mentitaied  b;  Ptolemf  (iL  S.  §  12) 
ae  a  popnlatioa  to  the  sooth  of  the  Hertae,  and  west 
<f  the  ComabiL  This  gives  the  part  abont  the 
Dorm>ek,Onwiarlg,aaiMmra)Firtlu.  [&0.L.] 
LOGIA,  a  riTer  in  Ireland,  mentioned  bj  Ptolemy 
u  betmeo  the  Vinderias  and  the  Rhiib<^dian  pn>- 
montorr.  Probablj  [sea  Vihderids]  the  Lagan, 
filling  into  Sei/aitLoiigk,  name  ibr  name, and  place 
fir  piacs.  [R.  G.  L.J 

LONCIUH  (iUns),  a  phue  in  the  eonth  of 
KoricoBi,  CD  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Dnraa,  at 
the  point  whoe  it  receiTes  the  IteL  (/d'n.  Ant, 
p.  179.)  The  whols  district  aboat  Xtens  abonnds 
m  BoBsn  antiqnities.  (Gmter,  hueript.  p.  267. 
9;  Mochar,  Norieum,  p.  254.)  [L.  S.] 

LOMDnnUM  (Aoi^Irur,  Ptol.  ii.  S.  §  37 ;  Ai>^ 
Mriar,  Steph.  B.  «.  «.;  Londiniom,  Tae.  Ann.  xir. 
S3;  Opfsdohi  Londinienae,  Enmen.  Paneg.  Const  1 7; 
Lnndiniam,  Amm.  Hare.  zx.  1 ),  the  capital  of  Boman 
Britain.  Ptoiemj  (Lc.)  places  LoDdiniom  in  the 
Strict  of  the  Cantii ;  hot  the  correctness  of  this 
positiaii  baa  nrj  natorally  bean  qnestioned.  Modem 
dinoreries  haTe,  hoiKTer,  decided  that  the  soutbem 
Bmits  of  the  dtj,  in  the  time  of  Hadrian  and  Anto- 
sana  Pins,  extended  a  considetable  distance  into  the 
tmitocj  of  the  Cantii;  and  Ptolemy,  therefore,  was 
Mt  altt^ethar  nnwananted  in  phnng  Loodinium  in 
this  dirision  of  Britain.  In  earUer  tiaies  the  city 
«as  ocnfined  to  the  northern  bank  of  the  Thames. 

The  eartiest  mentkn  of  it  is  by  Tacitns,  in  his 
n^kBomi  aoooont  of  the  insorrectian  of  the  Britons 
B  the  leign  of  Menx  As  Britain  was  only  fully 
aQbjngated  bf  Claatfins,  Londioiam  mnst  have  ra- 
pid^ advanced  to  the  importance  it  assnmes  in  the 
nanalire  of  this  hiatorian.  Althoogh  it  is  not  men- 
tisosd  by  Jnlios  Oaesar  or  bj  other  early  writers,  the 
pecDhar  natural  advantages  of  the  lonKty  point  it 
eat  ss  one  of  the  chief  places  of  resort  of  the  mer- 
chants and  todem  who  visited  Britain  from  the 
Gaalish  pott*  and  from  other  parts  of  the  continent 
At  the  comparatively  early  period  m  the  Boman 
donnatioa  lefeiied  to,  Londiniam  is  spoken  of  as 
a  flacs  of  estabUsbed  mercaoUle  repntatian.  Tb* 
ibee  chief  dties  of  Britain  at  this  period  were 
Ycnilamiam,  Camnlodnnnm,  and  Londininra.  At 
Caanladanom  a  cdony  of  veterans  had  been  esta- 
Uahed;  Veralaminm  had  received  the  rights  and 
prifilegeB  of  a  monidpinm  ^Londiniom,  without  inch 
felincifiaiis,  had  attained  by  hone  and  foreign  trade 
that  pre^emineoeB  which  ever  marked  her  as  the  me- 
tnphs  of  Britain: — "  Londiniam ....  eognomanto 
qateieolmiaenao  iiiBigM,sed  oopiaDegotiatomm  et 
cotmneatinmi  mazime  cel^re."  (Tae.  Ann.  xW.  S8.) 


LONDnnUM. 
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At  this  period  we  mnst  infer  that  Londintom  waa 
without  external  walls;  and  this  absence  of  mural 
defences  appears  to  have  been  common  also  to  Vera- 
laminm  and  to  Camuloduram.  The  Britons  passed 
by  the  fortified  places  and  attacked  at  once  the 
rich  and  populous  cities  inadequately  defended. 
Oamnlodunum  waa  the  first  to  £dl;  Loodiaium 
and  Verulaminm  speedily  fiillowed  in  a  ninilar 
catastraphs. 

The  Itinersry  of  Antoninos,  which  is  probably 
not  later  than  the  time  of  Sevems,  afiords  direct 
evidence  of  the  chief  position  which  Londininm  held 
among  the  towns  and  cities  of  Britain.  It  occnrs  in 
no  less  than  sevaa  of  the  itinera,  and  in  six  of  these 
it  stands  either  as  the  place  of  departure  or  as  the 
tenninus  of  the  roates;  no  other  town  is  introduced 
80  coospicnoDsly. 

The  next  historical  mcndoa  of  Loodiniiun  ecenrs 
in  the  panegyric  of  F.nmenins  addressed  to  Coo- 
stantiw  Oaesar  (e.  17),  in  which  it  is  termed  '  oppi- 
dnm  Londiniense.*  After  the  defeat  of  Allectus,  the 
victotions  Bomans  marched  directly  on  Loodinium, 
which  was  being  plnndoed  by  the  Franks  and  other 
foreign  mercenaries,  who  m*de  up  the  greater  part  of 
the  usurper's  forces. 

Ammianns  Marcellinns,  who  wrote  at  a  later 
period,  states  that,  in  his  time,  Londinium  was  called 
Angnsta,  an  honoorable  appellation  not  nnfrequently 
conferred  on  dtiee  of  distinotioa  In  this  writer  we 
find  the  word  written  as  it  is  pronounced  at  the  present 
day: — "  Egiessus,  tendensqne  ad  Lnndininm  vetns 
oppidnm,  quod  Angnstam  posteritas  appellavit" 
(xxvii.  8,  comp.  xxviii.  3).  In  the  Motitia  Digni- 
tatam  we  find  mention  of  a  "  Praepoeitns  Tfaesau- 
romm  Aagustensium  in  Britanniis;"  and  in  the 
Cborography  of  Bavcnna  the  complete  fonn,  Loodi- 
nium Augusta,  is  given. 

Monumental  remains  show  that  Loodinimn  eoo- 
tuned  buildings  commensurate  in  grandeur  and  ex- 
tent with  its  historical  claims.  The  foundations  of 
the  wall  which  bordered  the  river,  when  bud  i^ien 
a  few  years  since,  was  almost  wholly  composed  of 
materiala  naed  in  boildiogs  which  were  anterior  to 
the  period  when  the  wall  was  built ;  but  it  was 
impassible  to  decide  the  datee  of  either.  The  stonet 
of  which  this  wall  was  oonstmeted  were  portions  of 
oolnmns,  friezes,  cornices,  and  also  fbondatien  stones. 
From  their  magnitude,  character,  and  number,  they 
gave  an  important  and  interesting  insight  into  the 
obscnre  history  of  Roman  London,  in  showing  the 
architectnal  changes  that  had  taken  place  in  it. 
Similar  discoveries  have  been  made  in  various  parts 
of  the  modem  city  which  more  fully  developed  the 
Mrit  of  an  ancient  city  of  importance  :  other 
architectural  fragments  have  been  foond  ;  walls  of 
vast  strength  and  thickness  have  been  noticed;  and 
within  the  last  twenty  years,  at  least  thirty  tessel- 
lated pavements  have  been  laid  open,  of  which  soma 
were  of  a  very  fine  kind.  (Archaaologia,  vols. 
xxviL  xxviii.  et  seq.)  Londininm,  unenclosed  at 
first,  was  subsequently  in  early  times  walled;  bat 
it  occupied  only  part  of  the  site  it  eventually  co- 
versd  (^Aniaeohgia,  voL  zxix.).  The  line  of  tfa* 
wall  of  Boman  London  is  well  known,  and  can  still, 
in  parts,  be  traced.  Where  it  has  been  excavated  to 
the  fonndatioo,  it  appears  based  upon  a  bed  of  cUy 
and  flints;  the  wall  itself^  composed  of  rubble  and 
hard  mortar,  is  {scad  with  small  sqnarsd  stones  and 
boodiBg  tile* ;  it*  thieknea*  is  about  13  fiaet; 
its  ordinal  hei^t  was  probably  between  SO  and 
80  feet ;   it  was  flanked  with  towns,  and  had  a 
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least  MTen  gatas.  B;  the  sides  of  the  chief  roads 
stood  the  cemeteries,  from  which  mannoas  quantities 
of  sepulchral  remains  hare  been,  and  still  are,  pro- 
cored.  Among  the  inscriptions,  are  records  of  sol- 
diers of  the  second,  the  sixth,  and  the  twentieth 
legions.  (^CoL  Ant.  vol.  L)  We  have  no  evidence, 
however,  to  show  that  the  legions  themselves  were 
ever  qoartated  at  Londininm.  The  only  tnxqa 
which  maj  be  considered  to  have  been  stationed  in 
this  citjr  were  a  cohort  of  the  native  Britons  (^Col. 
Ant.  voL  i.) ;  bat  it  is  not  known  at  what  particular 
period  thej  were  here.  It  is,  however,  a  rather 
remarkable  fact,  as  it  was  somewhat  costrarjr  to  the 
policy  of  the  Romans  to  station  the  auxiliaries  in 
their  native  conntries. 

Traoee  of  temples  and  pwtions  of  statnes  have 
also  been  fonnd  in  London.  The  most  remaricable 
of  the  latter  is,  perhaps,  the  bronze  head  of  Hadrian 
{band  in  the  Thaines,  and  the  large  bronse  hand  fonnd 
in  Thames  Street  In  reference  to  the  statnes  in 
bronze  which  adorned  Londinium  and  other  cities  of 
Boman  Britain,  the  reader  may  b«  directed  to  a 
cnrioos  passage  in  Geoffrey  of  Monmoath.  That 
writer  relates  (xii.  13),  that,  after  the  death  of  Cad- 
walla,  the  Britons  embalmed  his  body  and  pUced  it 
in  a  bronze  statne,  which  was  set  upon  a  bronze 
horse  of  wonderful  beanty,  and  placed  over  the 
western  gate  of  London,  as  a  trophy  of  victory  and 
ax  a  terror  to  the  Saxons.  All  that  we  are  called 
upon  to  consider  in  this  statement  is,  whether  it  is 
at  all  likely  that  the  writer  wonld  have  invented  the 
details  abrat  the  works  in  bronze ;  and  whether  it  is 
not  very  probable  that  the  stoiy  was  made  np  to 
account  for  some  Boman  works  of  art,  which,  for  cen- 
turies after  the  Romans  bad  left  Britain,  remained  a 
wooder  and  a  puzzle  to  their  successors.  Equestrian 
statues  in  bronze  were  erected  in  Britain  by  the 
Romans,  as  is  proved  by  a  firagment  found  at  Lia- 
eoin ;  but  in  the  subsequent  wd  middle  ages  such 
ymt)a  of  art  were  not  fabricated. 

We  have  above  referred  to  the  "  Pnepositos  The- 
■auromm  Augustansium.''  Numeroos  coins  are 
extant  of  the  mint  of  Londinium.  Those  which 
may  be  certainly  thus  attributed  are  of  Caranaius, 
Allectos,  Constantinns,  and  the  Constantine  family. 
(Akerman's  Coiiu  qf  the  Romant  relating  to  Bri- 
tom.)  With  respect  to  the  precise  position  of  the 
pablic  buildings,  and,  indeed,  of  the  general  diatri- 
Dotion  of  the  Hainan  dty,  bnt  little  is  known  ;  it  is, 
however,  vary  certun,  that,  with  some  few  exceptions, 
the  course  of  the  modem  streets  is  no  guide  to  that 
of  the  ancient.  This  has  also  been  remarked  to  be 
the  case  at  Trivtt  and  other  ancient  cities.  [C.R.S.] 

LO'NDOBRIS  (AsfSaSpIr,  Ftol.  U.  5.  §  10;  Ad- 
rovKpit,  Hare.  Uerad.  p.  43:  Btrlinguat),  a  small 
isUnd,  and  the  only  one,  belonging  to  the  province  of 
Iiuaitania,  lay  off  the  promontoiy  Luhakium  (C 
ComMiro.)  [P.  S.] 

LONGANUS  (AoT7a»i<»),  »  "»»'  in  the  N.  of 
Sicily,  not  fur  from  Mylae  QMilaao),  celebrated 
for  the  victory  of  Ilieron,  king  of  Syracuse,  over  the 
Mamertinea  in  B.  c  270  (PoL  L  9  ;  Died.  xxiL  13; 
Exc.  H.  p.  499,  where  the  name  is  written  AoU 
rant,  but  the  same  river  is  undoubtedly  meant). 
Pcdylnus  describes  it  as  "  in  the  pkin  dT  Mylae  " 
(ir  T^  HuKai^  wtSUp),  bnt  it  is  impossible  to  say, 
with  certainty,  which  oJF  the  small  rivers  that  flow 
into  the  sea  near  that  town  is  the  one  meant  The 
Fiuma  ii  Santa  Lucia,  about  three  miles  sontli- 
west  of  Mttauo,  has  perhaps  the  best  claim ;  though 
Claverins  fixes  on  the  f  wme  di  Cailro  ReaU,  a 


LOMOULA. 
little  mors  duitant  Axaa  that  dty.    (Clav.  SeH 
p.  303.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

LONGATICUM,  a  town  m  the  S.  of  Pannonia 
Superior,  on  the  road  from  Aqnileia  to  Emooa.  Now 
J^aiect,  according  to  Muchar.  (/t  Anton. ;  It. 
Bitnu. ;  Tab.  Pent ;  Huchar,  Noriam,  p.  23S.) 

LONGOBARDI.    [Lakoobabdi.1 

LOMGOMES.    [Sabdinia.] 

LONGOVICUS,  a  town  in  Britun,  msationed  in 
the  Notitia,  and  nowhere  else.  It  was,  pixibably,  in 
the  neighbonthood  of  the  Cumberland  and  Weil- 
moreland  lakes ;  but  beyond  this  it  is  not  safe  to  go 
farther  in  the  way  of  identification ;  though  the  Mo- 
numaita  Britannica  makes  it  Lancatter.  [R.  G.  L.] 

L^NGULA  {Myr»M :  Eth.  Longulanns :  Bmm 
R^MUo),  an  ancient  fity  of  Latium,  which  seena 
to  have  been  induded  in  the  territory  of  the  VoU 
sdans.  It  first  appears  as  a  Volscian  city,  wfaidi 
was  taken  by  assault  by  the  Roman  consul,  Postn- 
mus  Cominius  in  B.  0.493.  (Liv.  it  33 :  Diooys. 
vi.  91.)  Bnt  it  was  laoovared  by  the  Vdsdans 
under  the  command  of  Ooriolanos,  in  B.C.  488  (Ut. 
ii.  39;  Dionys.  viiL36):  in  both  cases  itiadewribed 
as  falling  an  easy  prey  to  the  invading  army,  and 
was  probably  not  a  place  of  any  great  importance  ; 
indeed  Livy's  expreasions  wonld  laid  us  to  infer  that 
it  was  a  dependency  of  Antinm.  After  this  it  is  only 
incidentally  mentioned ;  once,  as  the  place  where  the 
Boman  army  under  L.  Aamilius  encamped  in  the  war 
against  the  Volacians,  B.  c.  483  (Dionys.  viii.  85) ;  and 
again,  at  a  much  later  period  in  the  Sanmite  Wars, 
B.  a  309.  (Liv.  ix.  39.)  Ita  name  is  after  this 
found  only  in  Pliny's  list  of  the  dties  of  Latium 
which  were  in  his  time  utterly  decayed  and  deserted. 
(Plin.  iiL  5.  a,  9.)  As  he  enumerates  it  among  the 
dties  that  shared  in  the  sacrifices  on  the  Alban 
Mount,  it  would  seem  to  have  been  originally  a  Latio 
dty,  though  it  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Vd- 
scians  before  its  name  appears  in  hiiitoiy. 

All  the  above  passages  would  lead  na  to  place 
Longnla  in  the  neighboorhood  of  Antium,  wbile  the 
two  former  connect  it  doaely  with  Pollnsca  and 
CoriolL  These  are  all  the  data  which  we  have  for 
determining  its  position,  which  must  therefore  be  in 
some  degree  matter  of  oonjectore,  especially  as  that 
of  PoUusca  and  Condi  is  equalljr  uncertain.  But 
Mibby  has  pointed  out  a  locality  which  has  at  all 
events  a  plansible  claim  to  be  tiiat  of  Longnla,  in 
the  catale,  or  farm-hoose,  now  called  Buon  Jiipoto, 
on  the  right  of  the  road  from  Boma  to  Antinm, 
about  27  milee  from  Bome,  and  10  in  a  straight  line 
from  Porto  dAneo.*  The  farm,  or  tamta,  of  Btnn 
Ripoao  lies  between  that  of  Carroceto  on  the  one 
side,  and  Ardea  on  the  other  ;  while  the  site  ooon- 
pied  'by  the  catah  itself,  and  which  was  that  of  a 
castle  in  the  middle  ages,  is  described  as  one  of  thoae 
which  is  so  clearly  marked  by  natnral  advantages  of 
poeition  that  it  could  scarcely  &il  to  have  been 
chosen  as  the  site  of  an  andent  dty.  No  ruins  re- 
main ;  but  perhaps  these  conld  hardly  be  expected 
in  the  case  of  a  town  that  ceased  to  exist  at  so  early 
a  period.  (Nibby,  rd.  L  pi.  326 ;  Abeken,  JUittel- 
/(aKa«,j>.  72.)  [E.H.B.] 


*  The  position  assigned  to  Buon  Sipom  on  Gdl's 
map  does  not  accord  with  thia  description  of  the  site 
given  by  Nibby ;  but  thia  part  of  the  map  is  very 
imperfect,  and  avidoitly  not  derived  from  personal 
obMrvation.  Cell's  own  account  of  the  situation  of 
Buon  RipoK  (p,  18S),  thongh  lesi  predae,  agrees 
with  that  of  Nibby. 
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LONGUU  PBOMONTORIUM.-   [SicauA.] 

LONGUS,  in  North  Britain,  mentioMd  by  Pto- 
lemy (ii.  3)  m  a  rirer  to  the  north  of  the  Epi- 
diau  PronuDtory  (J/ufi  of  Cmtfri^  Identified 
in  the  MonwmnXa  Brilatmiea  with  Lj/mdoch, 
ImuHoeky,  and  Loch  Mel/ort.  [R  G.  L.] 

LOPADUSSA  (AoTo&inrini,  Streb.  xrii.  p.  834; 
Am&iivit,  PtoL  iT.  3.  §  34:  Xyompedaia),  a  small 
island  off  the  E.  coast  of  Africa  Propria,  opposite  to 
the  town  of  Thapsna,  at  the  distance  of  80  stadia, 
aeeotding  to  an  ancient  Per^^fat  (Iriarte,  Bibl.  Matrit. 
QxL  Grace.  f.iB8).  Plinj  places  it  abont  50  M.  P. 
N.  of  Cercina,  and  makes  its  length  abont  6  M.  P. 
(Plin.  iii.  8.  s.  14,  T.  7.  s.  7.)  It  really  liee  abont 
80  English  miles  £.  of  Thapsos,  and  abont  90  NE. 
ofCerdna.  L^- S-] 

LOPHIS.     [BoBonA,  p.  413,  a.] 

LOPOSAGIUM,  in  GalUa,  is  placed  by  the  Table 
between  Vesontio  QBetanfon)  and  Epamandnodamm 
(^Mcauiemrty.  It  is  xiiL  leagues  from  Veaontia  I^An- 
rille  sappoaes  that  it  may  be  a  place  called  Batmt*- 
let-ifona  i  others  giness  Bauma-kt-Dama,  m  a 
|bce  near  it  named  LucM  or  ImooI.  [O.  L.] 

LOPSICA  (AA|waX  a  town  of  Libnmia,  which 
Ptebmy  (>>•  16.  §  S ;  oomp.  Phn.  ilL  25)  places 
near  tlie  month  of  the  rirer  Tedanios  (Jiermagaa); 
perhaps  the  same  place  as  the  Osfkla  <^  the 
GeDf!;tapher  of  Barenna.  [E.  B.  J.} 

LO'RIUU,  or  LAUHIXm,  a  village  in  Sonthem 
Etmna  and  station  on  the  Via  Anrelia,  12  miles 
iram  Bone.  (JUn.  Ant.  p.  290;  Tab.  Ptxt:)  It 
is  chiefly  known  from  the  drcomstance  that  the 
family  of  Antoninus  Pins  had  a  villa  there,  in  which 
that  emperor  was  brought  ap,  and  where  he  after- 
wanb  omstmcted  a  palace  or  villa  on  a  more  mag- 
is6oent  scale,  which  was  his  place  of  residence  at 
the  time  of  hk  death.  (JuL  Capit  Ara.  P.  12 ; 
Tiet.  i»  Caa.  15,  EpU.  15 ;  Entrop.  viii.  8.)  It 
waa  afterwards  a  favourite  jdace  of  resort  with  his 
leeceaaor  H.  Anrelius,  as  we  learn  firom  his  letters 
to  Fnato  (Froato,  Ep.  W.  IS,  lit  20,  vi  3,  &c); 
but  had  already  Ulen  into  decay  in  the  time 
<t  Capitalinus,  who  speaks  only  of  its  mini  No 
ether  mention  of  Laorinm  occurs  except  in  the 
Itineraries,  by  which  we  are  enabled  to  fix  its 
position  with  certainty.  The  12th  mile  from  Rome 
concideE  with  a  bridge  over  a  small  stream  between 
a  farm  called  BoUacaa  and  the  Caatel  ii  Guido: 
here  the  remains  of  ancient  buildings  and  sepulchres 
hare  been  foond;  and  on  the  high  ground  above  are 
the  ruins  of  an  edifice  of  a  more  extensive  and 
nnnptnoaa  character,  which,  &om  the  style  of 
eonstmctioa,  may  probably  have  belonged  to  the 
nlla  of  the  Antonines.  (Nibby,  voL  iL  p.  271.) 
The  name  is  variously  written  Lorinm,  Lorii,  and 
Lurimn,  but  the  first  form,  which  is  that  adopted 
ia  the  epistles  of  Pronto  and  M.  Auretius,  is  the 
best  warranted.  The  place  appears  to  have  con- 
tinned  to  be  inhabited  during  the  early  ages  of 
ChristiBnity,  and  we  even  meet  with  a  bishop  of 
Lorinm  m  the  5th  centoiy.  [£.  H.  B.] 

LO^YMA  (rh  Aiipv^a),  a  small  fortified  place 
with  a  port,  dose  to  Cape  Cynossema,  on  the  western. 
most  point  of  the  Ebodian  Cheraonesus,  in  Caria. 
Ita  barboor  was  abont  20  Roman  miles  distant  fivm 
Bbodea^  (Liv.  xzxvii.  17,  xlv.  10  ;  Steph.  B. 
a.  V. ;  Plin.  V.  29  ;  PtoL  v.  2.  §  11  j  Thucyd.  viii. 
43;  Senc  Quosft  Nat.  iiL  19  ;  Appian,  Bell  Civ 
iv.  72.)  Stmbo  (siv.  p.  652}  applies  the  name 
Jjxjna  to  the  whole  of  the  nx^  district,  without 
Bttoiioning  the  town.    The  Tiarnmna  of  Mela  (i. 
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16)  and  the  Loriinna  of  the  Tab.  Peat  periiape 
refer  to  Loryma,  although  it  is  also  possible  that 
they  may  be  identical  with  a  place  called  Iju 
lymna  mentioned  by  Pliny  in  the  same  district. 
Leake  ^Aiia  Minor,  p.  223)  regards  the  ruins  in 
the  west  of  Port  Aptotieea  as  belonging  to  the  an- 
cient town  of  Loryma.  These  ruins  ai«  seat  oo  the 
spur  of  a  hill  at  the  south-western  entrance  of  the 
port;  the  town  was  long  and  narrow,  running  from 
west  to  east;  on  each  OT  its  long  sides  there  are  still 
visible  six  or  seven  square  towers,  and  one  large 
round  one  at  each  end  :  the  round  tower  at  the  east 
end  is  completely  demolished.  The  walls  are  pre. 
served  almost  to  their  entire  height,  and  built  in  the 
best  style,  of  Urge  square  blacks  of  limestone.  To- 
wards the  harbour,  in  the  north,  the  town  had  no 
gate,  and  on  the  south  side  alone  there  appear  three 
rather  narrow  entrances.  In  the  interior  no  remains 
of  buildings  are  discernible,  the  ground  consisting  of 
the  bare  rock,  whence  it  is  evident  that  the  pbce 
was  not  a  town,  bnt  only  a  fort  Sculptures  and  in- 
scriptions have  not  been  fonnd  either  within  or 
outside  the  fort,  but  several  tombs  with  bare  stelae, 
and  some  mins,  exist  in  the  valley  at  the  head  of 
the  harboor.  (Ross,  £et<e»  aufdm  GtmcA.  Imeln, 
voL  iv.  pp.  46,  &c.)  [L.  S.] 

LOBME,  a  fortress  in  Mesopotamia,  situated  on 
the  northern  finntier,  upon  Mount  Izala.  (Amm. 
Marc  xix.  9.) 

LOSA,  a  station  in  Gallia  Aqoitania,  placed  by 
the  Antonine  Itin.  on  the  road  from  Pompelo  (^Pam- 
pdoHo)  in  Spain  to  Burdigala  (Bordeata).  From 
Segosa  (^Eteowi  or  Etcourif)  to  Loea  is  xii. 
(leagues),  from  Losa  to  Boii  [Boii]  xii.,  and  from 
Boii  to  Burdigala  xvi.  D'AnviUe  conjectures  L  a 
to  be  at  a  little  cantm,  as  he  calls  it,  named  Leche. 
Walckenaer  fixes  it  at  the  Bois  de  Licogas.  [G.  L.] 

LOSO'RIUM  (Ao<r6fior),  a  fortress  in  Lazica, 
built  by  Justinian  (Procop.  de  Aed.  iii.  7),  which 
Dubois  de  Montpereux  (  Vogage  Autour  du  Cauotue, 
vol  ii.  p.  360)  identifies  with  the  modem  viUage  of 
Louuiatkhen.  ,  [£.  B.  J.] 

LOSSONU&    fOixJOSoow.] 

LOTCyPHAGI  (AwTo^iiyoi,  i.  e.  Jotet-etKert),  a 
people  on  the  X.  coast  of  Africa,  between  the  Syrtes, 
wjio  first  appear  in  mythical,  bnt  afterwards  in  his- 
torical geography.  Homer  (^Od.  ix.  84,  et  seqq.) 
represents  Ulysses  as  coming,  in  his  wanderings,  to 
the  coast  of  the  Lotophagi,  who  compassed  the 
destruction  of  his  companiois  by  giving  them  the 
lotus  to  eat.  For  whoever  of  them  ate  the  sweet 
fruit  of  the  lotus,  lost  all  wish  to  return  to  his 
native  country,  but  desired  to  remain  there  with  the 
Lotophagi,  feeding  on  the  lotus,  and  foi^tfiil  of 
return.  (The  poetical  idea  is  exquisitely  wrought 
out  by  Tennyson  in  his  iMtot-Eater;  works,  voL  i. 
pp.  175—184.)  The  Greeks  of  the  historical 
period  identified  the  country  of  these  Lotus-eaters 
with  the  coast  between  the  Syrtes,  where  they  fonnd 
an  indigenous  tribe,  who  use^  to  a  great  extent 
(Herodotus  says,  as  their  sole  article  of  food)  the 
fruit  of  a  plant,  which  they  therefore  snpposed  to  be 
the  lotus  of  Homer.  To  this  day,  the  aboriginal 
inhabitants  who  live  in  caves  along  the  same 
coasts  eat  the  fruit  of  the  plant,  which  is  doubtless 
the  lotus  of  the  ancients,  and  drink  a  wine  made 
fi:am  its  juice,  as  the  ancient  Lotophagi  also  did 
(Herod,  iv.  177).  This  plant,  the  Zie^kut  Lotut 
or  Sianumt  Lotut  (ji^nbe  tree)  of  the  botankts 
(called  by  the  Arabs  Seedra),  is  a  prickly  branching 
shrub,  bearing  fruit  of  the  size  of  a  wild  plum,  of  a 
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iKffiiai  cdbnr  and  sweeikh  tiste  (HerodotDi  likens 
its  taste  to  tiiat  of  the  dat«).  It  most  not  be  oon- 
founded  irith  the  celebrated  Egyptian  lotna,  or 
water-lily  of  the  Nile,  which  was  also  need  for  food. 
(There  were,  in  bci,  serersl  jriaats  of  the  name, 
which  are  carefully  distinguished  by  Liddell  and 
and  Scott,  Gr.  Lex.  «.  t>.) 

The  ancient  geognjibtin  differ  as  to  the  extent 
of  coast  which  tiief  assign  to  the  Lotophagi.  Their 
chief  seat  was  arcmnl  the  Lesser  Sjrrtis,  and  east- 
ward indefinitely  towards  the  Great  Syrtis ;  bnt  Mela 
carries  them  into  Cyrenaica.  They  are  also  placed 
in  the  large  island  of  MEimcx  or  Lotopbagitis,  E.  of 
the  Lesser  Syrtis.  (Horn.  Hcnd.  {(.  ec.;  Xen. 
AwA.  iii.  S.  §  25;  S^lax.  p.  47;  Mela,  i.  7.  §  5; 
Plin.  ▼.  4.  B.  4;  WU  m.  310;  Hygin.  Fab.  125; 
Shaw;  Delia  Cella;  Barth;  Heeren,  Idem,  rol.  ii. 
p^.  1.  p.  54 ;  Bitter,  Erdkmde,  vol  i.  p.  989.)  [P.S.] 

LOTUM,  in  Gallia,  is  placed  by  the  Antonine 
Itin.  OD  a  road  from  JuUobona  (LUMnmne)  to 
Rotomagns  (^Houeii).  Tt  is  ri.  leagues  from  Julio- 
bona  to  Lotum,  and  ziii.  from  Lottun  to  Rotomagns. 
The  actual  distances  seem  to  fix  Lotnm  at  or  near 
Caudeiee,  which  is  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Seme 
between  IMUboim»  and  Roaen.  [G.  L.] 

LOXA,  in  Britain,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (il.  3) 
as  a  tiTer  on  the  western  coast  of  ScoUand,  north  a! 
the  Vara  (OMpa)  aetluary,  i,  e.  the  Murrag  Firth. 
Identified  in  the  Mommtatla  Britaruiiea  with  the 
Lotii  in  Sntherland ;  the  Lottie,  and  Cromterty 
Firth.  [R.G.L.] 

LUANCL    [Gaixabcia.] 

LUBAEMI.    [Gaixabcia.] 

LUOA  (Aoiwa,  Strab.,  Ptol. :  Kth.  Lncensis : 
Lueea'),  a  dty  of  Etmria,  sitnated  in  a  plam  at  the 
foot  of  the  Apennines,  near  the  left  bank  of  the 
Ansar  (^SerMo)  aboat  IS  miles  from  the  sea,  and 
lONG.  of  Pisae.  Though  Lnca  was  included  within 
the  limits  of  Etruria,  as  these  were  established  in 
the  time  of  Augustus  (Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  8  ;  Ptol.  iii.  I. 
§47),  it  is  Teiy  doobtfnl  whether  it  was  erer  an 
Etruscan  town.  No  mention  of  it  is  found  as  such, 
and  no  Etruscan  remains  have  been  discovered  in  its 
oelghbonrhobd.  Bnt  it  is  probable  that  the  Etrus- 
cans at  one  time  extended  their  power  over  the  level 
country  at  the  foot  of  the  Apennines,  from  the 
Amns  to  the  Hacra,  leaving  the  Ligniians  in  pos- 
session only  of  the  mountains, — and  at  this  period, 
thei«fore,  Lnca  was  probably  subject  to  them.  At 
s  later  period,  however,  it  had  certainly  fkllen  into 
the  hands  of  tiie  Lignrians,  and  being  retaken  from 
them  by  the  Bomans,  seems  to  have  been  commonly 
considered  (until  the  reign  of  Augustus)  a  Lignrian 
town.  For  this  reason  we  find  it  comprised  within 
the  province  assigned  to  Caesar,  which  included 
Lignria  as  well  as  Cisal|»ie  Gaul.  (Suet  Caei.  24.) 
The  first  mention  of  Luca  in  history  is  in  b.  c.  218, 
when  Livy  tells  us  that  the  conM  Sempronius 
retired  there  after  his  unsuccessful  contest  with 
Huinibal.  (Lir.  xzi.  59.)  It  was,  therefore,  at  this 
period  certainly  in  the  bands  of  the  Bomans,  though 
It  would  seem  to  have  subsequently  fallen  again  into 
those  of  the  Lignrians;  but  it  is  strange  that  during 
the  long  protracted  wars  of  the  Bomans  with  that 
people,  we  meet  with  no  mention  of  Luca,  though  it 
must  have  been  of  importance  as  a  frontier  town, 
especially  in  their  wars  with  the  Apnani,  The 
next  notice  of  it  is  that  of  the  establishment  there 
of  a  Roman  colony  in  B.G177.  (Veil.  Pat  i.  15; 
Liv.  xli.  13.)  There  is,  indeed,  some  difficulty  with 
regard  to  this ;  the  MSS.  and  editions  of  Livy  vary 
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between  Lnca  and  Luna;  bnt  there  is  no  sneh  da- 
erepency  in  these  of  Velleins,  and  there  seems  at 
least  no  reason  to  donbt  the  settlement  of  a  Lali» 
colony  at  Lues ;  wliile  that  mentioned  in  liry  bciog 
a  "colooia  avium,"  may,  perhaps,  with  mon  pro- 
bability, be  referred  to  Luna.  (Madvig,  ds  Coion. 
p.  387 ;  Znmpt,  de  Colon,  p.  349  )  That  at  Lnca 
became,  io  common  with  the  other  Latin  eoloniaa,  a 
municipal  town  by  virtus  of  the  Lex  Julia  (b.c.49), 
and  hence  is  termed  by  Cicero  "munidpinm  Lo- 
oense."  (Cic.  ad  Fowl.  ziii.  13.)  It  appears  to  hsr* 
been  at  this  time  a  considerable  town,  as  we  find  it 
repestedly  sdected  by  Casear  during  his  sdminia- 
tration  of  Gsnl  as  the  frontier  town  at  his  proviset^ 
to  which  he  repaired  in  order  to  oonanh  with  lu 
friends,  or  with  the  leaders  of  political  parties  at 
Rome.  (Suet.  Coet.  24  ;  Plot  Caet.  21,  Crat*.  14, 
Pong).  51 ;  Cic.  ad  Fam.  i.  9.  §  9).  On  one  of 
these  occasions  (in  b.  o.  56)  there  are  said  to  have 
been  more  than  200  senators  assembled  at  Luca, 
including  Pompey  and  Craasns,  as  well  as  Caesar 
himself.  (Plut  L  e. ;  Appian,  B.  C.  ii  17.)  Lues 
would  seem  to  have  reOMved  a  fresh  coVx^  beCni* 
the  time  of  Pliny,  probably  under  Augustus.  (Plin. 
iii.  S.  s.  ft;  Znmpt,  de  Colon,  p.  349.)  We  hear 
littie  of  it  nnder  the  Soman  Emjjre;  txit  it  seem* 
to  have  continued  to  be  a  provincia]  town  of  sen* 
consideration  :  it  was  the  point  where  tira  Via 
Clodia,  proceeding  from  Rome  by  Arretiam,  Fk>- 
rentia,  and  Pistoria,  was  met  by  other  roads  frera 
Parma  and  Pisae.  (Plis.  I  ft;"PtoL  iu.  1.  §  47; 
/(in.  Ant.  pp.  283,  384, 289  ;  Tab.  i>eiit)  Dwiaf 
the  Gotiiic  wars  of  Narscs,  Lnca  figures  as  an  im- 
portant city  and  a  strong  fortress  (Agatb.  B.  G 
i.  15),  but  it  was  not  till  after  the  fiUl  of  the 
Lombard  monarchy  that  it  attsined  to  the  d^ree  of 
preeperity  and  importance  that  we  find  it  enjoying 
during  the  middle  ages.  Lucoa  is  still  a  floo- 
rishing  city,  with  25,000  inhabitants:  the  only 
relics  of  antiquity  visible  there  are  those  of  an  am- 
phitbeatr«,  considerable  part  of  which  may  still  be 
traced,  now  converted  into  a  market-place  called 
toe  Piataa  del  Mercato,  and  some  small  remains  of 
a  theatre  near  the  church  of  Sla.  Maria  di  Corle 
Laadttti.  [E.  H.  B.] 

LUCA'NTTS,  a  river  of  Brottiiun.  [BBinm, 
p.  450,  b.] 

LCCA'NIA  (AoiKoi'la,  Strab.  The  name  of  th* 
people  is  written  AevKoyoi  by  Strabo  and  PoIvIhus, 
but  Ptolemy  has  Aovmu'al,  imd  this  is  found  also  on 
coins),  a  province  or  district  of  Southern  Italy,  ex- 
tending across  from  the  Tyrrhenian  sea  to  the  guK 
of  Tarentum,  and  bounded  by  the  Bmttians  on  the  S., 
by  Sammnm  and  Apulia  on  the  N.,  and  by  Cam- 
pania, or  the  district  of  the  Picentini,  on  the  MW. 
Its  more  precise  limita,  which  are  fixed  with  db- 
nsuil  unanimity  by  the  geographers,  were,  the  rivsr 
Silarus  on  the  NW.;  the  Bradanns,  which  flows  into 
the  gulf  of  Tarentum,  just  beyond  Metapontoni, 
on  the  NE. ;  while  the  mouths  of  the  LaSs  and  the 
Crathis  marked  its  frontiers  towards  the  Bmttiam 
on  the  two  sides  of  the  peninsula.  (Strab.  vi 
pp.  252,  253,  255;  PUn.  in.  S.  s.  10,  11.  s.  15; 
Ptol,  iii.  1.  §§  8,  9.)  Its  northern  frontier,  from 
the  sources  of  the  Silarus  to  these  of  the  Bnidsmna, 
must  have  been  an  arbitrary  line ;  bnt  nearly  fol- 
lowing the  main  ridge  of  the  Apennines  in  this  part 
of  its  course.  It  Uins  comprised  the  modem  pro- 
vince of  the  BatiScttta,  together  with  the  giuter 
part  of  the  Prinoipato  CiUriort  and  the  CAtigas 
northern  portion  of  Calabria. 
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Lncuit  a  eniailj  "  the  land  of  the  Ln- 
oiiiaiit  :*  bat  thoogh  no  territorial  designaticm  in 
Italy  became  mote  dearlj  marked  or  generallj 
adtfted  than  this  appellation,  it  was  not  tiU  a  com- 
jaratiTCly  lata  period  that  it  came  into  nae.  The 
name  of  the  Lncanians  was  whoUj  nnknown  to  the 
Qreefa  in  the  dajs  of  Thncydidea ;  and  the  tract 
nibaeqoeiitly  known  as  Lneania  was  np  to  that 
time  geoerall;  comprised  nnder  the  Tagne  appellation 
of  Oenotiia,  while  its  coasts  were  included  in  the 
name  of  Magna  Graecia.  Scflax  is  Uie  earliegt 
anther  in  whom  the  name  of  Lneania  and  the  Ln< 
camans  is  (bond;  and  he  describes  them  as  extending 
from  the  frontiers  of  the  SamniteS  and  lapjgians  to 
the  HDlheni  eztremit;  of  the  Bmttian  peninsula. 
(Scjl  pp.  3, 4,  5.  §§  12,  13.)  We  are  fortunately 
able  to  trace  with  certainty  the  histoical  causes  of 
this  change  of  designation. 

The  eJliest  inhabitants  of  the  part  of  Italy  after- 
mids  known  as  Lneania,  were  tne  Oenotiians  and 
Cbones,  tribes  whom  there  is  good  reason  to  refer 
to  a  Pelasgic  stock.  [Itaua,  p.  84.  The  few 
pitticnlan  transmitted  to  ns  concerning  them  are 
firen  nnder  Oexotbia.]  These  races  appear  to 
hale  been  nnwarlike,  or  at  least  incapable  of  oSering 
any  material  oppositiai  to  the  aims  of  the  Greeks; 
to  that  when  the  latter  established  a  line  of  colonies 
akog  the  shores  of  the  Tyrrhenian  sea  and  the 
gulf  of  Tarentum,  they  seem  to  hare  reduced  the 
baibarians  of  the  interior  to  a  state  of  at  least 
BOBunal  snbjection  with  but  little  difficulty.  Thus 
Sjharis  extended  her  power  from  sea  to  sea,  and 
bonded  the  colonies  of  Posidonia,  Lads,  and  Sddms 
«B  the  western  coast  of  Oenotria;  while  farther  to 
the  S.  Crotona  and  Locri  followed  her  example. 
It  is  pnbable,  however,  that  other  means  were 
enphjcd  by  die  Greeks  as  well  as  arms.  The 
rasgic  races  of  Oenotria  were  probably  assimilated 
without  much  difficulty  with  their  Hellenic  rulers; 
sad  there  seems  reason  to  believe  that  the  native 
nets  were  to  a  considerable  extent  admitted  to  the 
Jririleges  of  citizens,  and  formed  no  imimportant 
(fcnwat  in  the  population  of  the  cities  of  Magna 
Gneda.  (Niebnhr,  toL  i.  p.  60.)  The  history  of 
the  foondation  and  rise  of  the  numerous  Greek 
coicmes,  which  gradually  formed  aa  it  were  a  belt, 
(Baidmg  the  whole  southern  peninsula  of  Italy, 
an  more  appropriately  reserved  for  the  article 
Maoxa  Graecia.  It  may  here  suffice  to  mention 
that  the  period  immediately  preceding  the  &11  of  Sy- 
buis  (B.C:  SIO)  may  be  taken  as  that  during  which 
the  Greek  dties  were  at  the  height  of  their  power, 
and  when  their  dominion  was  most  widely  extended. 
But  thoogh  many  of  those  cities  stiffeied  severely 
fom  dofnestie  dissensions,  we  find  no  trace  of  any 
mstsial  change  in  their  relations  with  the  neigh- 
Ixnring  barbarians,  till  the  appearance  of  the  Ln- 
diians  at  once  produced  an  entire  change  in  the 
•qieetofa&irs. 

The  Lncanians  were,  accortUng  to  the  general  tes- 
tammy  of  ancient  writers,  a  Sabellian  race, — an  off- 
ihoM  or  branch  of  the  Samnite  nation,  which,  sepa- 
wiog  from  the  main  body  of  that  people,  in  the 
nra  manner  as  the  Campiuiians,  the  Hirjani,  and 
the  ?rentam  had  severally  done,  fiessed  on  still 
(■nther  to  the  sonth,  and  established  themselves  in 
Uk  countjy  subsequently  known  as  Lucania.  (Strab. 
'i.p.254;  Plin.  iii  5.  s.  10.)  The  origin  of  their 
SKse  is  unknown ;  for  the  derivation  of  it  from  a 
leader  of  the  name  of  Lucius  (Plin.  zzx.lLe.;  Etym. 
Hagi.  i: «.  AtmeanC)  ia  too  obviously  a  mere  ety- 
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mological  fiction  of  Ute  days  to  denm  attention. 
Nor  have  we  any  distinct  information  aa  to  the  period 
of  their  first  appearance  and  establishment.  Strabo 
deacribes  them,  without  doubt,  correctly,  as  first 
expelling  (or  mor«  properly  nMrnag')  tin  Oeno- 
trians  and  Chcoes,  and  then  turning  their  arms 
agwnst  the  Greek  cities  on  the  coast.  But  it  is  not 
till  they  come  into  contact  with  these  last  that  wa 
have  any  acconnt  of  their  proceedings ;  and  we  have, 
therefore,  no  information  as  to  the  commencement  of 
their  caner.  Even  their  wars  with  the  Greeks  are 
known  to  ns  only  in  a  very  imperfect  and  fragmen- 
tary manner,  so  that  we  can  scarcely  trace  the  steps 
of  their  progress.  But  it  is  probable  that  it  was  not 
till  after  the  conquest  of  Campania  (about  B.  o.  480) 
that  the  Samnites  began  to  extend  their  conquests 
to  the  southward.  Niebuhr  has  Justly  ohsierved 
that  the  tranquil  fonndation  of  the  Athenian  cokny 
at  Tbm^i,  in  B.  c.  442,  and  the  period  of  prosperity 
which  allowed  it  at  first  to  rise  rapidly  to  power, 
stifficiently  prove  that  the  Lncanians  hsd  not  aa  yet 
become  formidable  neighbours  to  the  Gauls,  at  least 
on  that  side  of  the  peninsnia  (Nieb.  vol.  L  p.  96). 
But  they  seemed  to  have  fint  turned  their  anna 
against  the  Greek  cities  on  the  W.  coast,  and  esta- 
blished a  permanent  fboting  in  that  qoarter,  before 
they  came  into  collision  with  the  more  powerfial  cities 
on  the  Tarentine  gnlf.  (Stnb.  i.  p.  254.)  Posidonia 
was  apparently  the  first  of  the  Greek  citiea  which 
yielded  to  their  arms,  though  the  date  of  its  conquest 
isunqertain.  [PAEsrim.J  It  was  probably  soon  after 
this  that  the  Thurians,  under  the  command  of  Clean- 
dridas,  were  engaged  in  war  with  the  Lncanians, 
in  which  they  appeared  to  have  obtained  some  con- 
siderable successes.  (Polyaen,  ii.  10.)  But  the 
progress  of  the  latter  was  still  unchecked ;  and  the 
mcreasing  danger  from  their  power  led  to  the  forma- 
tion, in  B.  c.  393,  of  a  defensive  league  among  all  the 
principal  cities  of  Magna  Graecia,  with  a  view  of 
resisting  the  Lncanians  on  the  N.,  and  the  power  of 
Dionysius  on  the  S.  (Diod.  xiv.  91.)  They  might 
reasonably  suppose  that  their  combined  arms  would 
easily  eAct  this;  but  only  three  years  later,  B.  o. 
390,  the  forces  of  the  confederates,  among  whom 
the  Thurians  took  the  lead,  sustained  a  great  de- 
feat near  LaiU,  in  which  it  is  said  that  10,000  of  the 
Greeks  perished.  (Diod.  xiv.  101,  102;  Strab.  vi 
p.  253.)  After  this  success,  the  Lncanians  Mem  to 
have  spread  themselves  with  but  little  opposition 
through  the  southern  peninsula  of  Italy.  The  wars 
of  the  elder  Dionysius  in  that  region  must  have  in- 
directly favoured  their  progress  by  weakening  the 
Greek  dties;  and  though  he  did  not  openly  support 
the  Lncanians,  it  is  evident  that  he  looked  upon 
their  successes  with  no  unfavourable  eyes.  (Diod. 
xiv.  102.)  Their  continned  advance  towards  the 
south,  however,  would  soon  render  them  in  thor 
turn  a  source  of  umbrage  to  the  Syracusan  despots, 
who  had  established  a  permanent  footing  in  the 
Italian  peninsula;  hence  we  find  the  younger  Diony- 
sius engaged  in  hostilities  with  the  Lucauians,  but 
apparenUy  with  littie  success;  and  after  a  vun 
attempt  to  exclude  them  from  the  southernmost 
peninsula  ol  Bruttiiun,  by  fortifying  the  isthmus 
between  the  Hipponian  and  Scyllacian  gulis,  he  was 
obliged  to  conclude  a  treaty  of  peace  with  them  in 
B.  c.  358.     (Diod.  xvL  5;  Strab.  vl  p.  261.) 

This  was  about  the  period  during  which  the  Ln- 
canians had  attained  their  greatest  power,  and 
extended  their  dominion  to  the  limits  which  we 
find  assigned  to  tliem  by  Scylax  (pp.  3,  4>    Tiej 
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had  not,  howerer,  snbdned  the  Gteek  dties  on  the 
coasts,  aome  of  which  fell  at  a  later  period  nnder  the 
7oke  of  the  Brattians;  while  others  maintained  their 
independeDce,  though  for  the  most  part  in  a  decayed 
and  enfeebled  condition,  till  the  period  of  the  Roman 
dominion.  [Maona  Gbaecia.]  Shortly  afterwards, 
the  Lncanians  lost  the  Bmttian  peninsula,  their 
most  recent  acqoiaitioD,  by  the  revolt  of  the  Brut- 
tians,  who,  from  a  mere  troop  of  outlaws  and  ban- 
ditti, graduallj  coalesced  into  a  formidable  nation. 
[BBDTTn.3  The  establishment  of  this  power  in  the 
extreme  sooth,  confined  the  Lncanians  within  the 
limits  which  are  commonly  assigned  from  this  time 
ibrth  to  their  territory;  they  seem  to  have  acqui- 
esced, after  a  brief  struggle,  in  the  independence  of 
of  the  Bmttians,  and  soon  made  commcm  cause  with 
them  against  the  Greeks.  Their  arms  were  now 
principaUy  directed  against  the  Tarentines,  on  their 
eastern  fhrntier.  The  latter  people,  who  had  appa- 
rently taken  little  part  in  the  earlier  contests  of  the 
Greeks  with  the  Lncanians,  were  now  compelled  to 
provide  for  their  own  defence ;  and  suc(»8sively 
called  in  the  assistance  of  Archidamns,  king  of 
Sparta,  and  Alexander,  king  of  Epirns.  The 
frnmer  monarch  was  slain  in  a  battle  against  the 
Lucanians  in  B.  o.  338,  and  his  whole  army  cut  to 
pieces  (Diod.  zri.  63,  88;  Strab.  tL  p.  380);  bat 
Alexander  proved  a  more  formidable  antagonist:  he 
defeated  the  Lncanians  (though  supported  by  the 
Somnites)  in  a  great  battle  near  Paestum,  as  well 
as  in  several  minor  encounters,  took  several  of  their 
cities,  and  carried  his  arms  into  the  heart  of  Brut- 
tiom,  where  he  ultimatelj  fell  in  battle  near  Pan- 
doeia,  B.a  326.  (Liv,  tUL  24;  Jnstin.  zii.  2, 
zxiiu  1 ;  Stnb.  vL  p.  256.)  It  would  appear  as  if 
the  power  of  the  Lncanians  was  considerably  broken 
at  this  period;  and  in  B.  c.  303,  when  we  next  hear 
of  them  as  engaged  in  war  with  the  Tarentines,  the 
very  arrival  tH  Cleonymns  firom  Sparta  is  said  to 
have  terrified  them  into  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty. 
(Diod.  XX.  104.) 

Meantime  the  Lucanians  had  become  involved  in 
relations  with  a  more  formidable  power.  Already, 
in  B.C.  326,  immediately  after  the  death  of  Alexander 
king  of  Epirns,  the  Lncanians  are  mentioned  as 
voluntarily  conclnding  a  treaty  of  peace  and  alliance 
with  Rome,  which  was  then  just  entering  on  the 
Second  Samnite  War.  (Liv.  viii.  25.)  We  have  no 
explanation  of  the  causes  which  led  to  this  change 
of  policy ;  just  before,  we  find  them  in  alliance  with 
the  Samnites,  and  very  shortly  after  they  returned 
once  more  to  their  old  allies.  (lb.  27.)  But  though 
they  were  thns  brought  into  a  stats  of  direct 
hostility  with  Bome^  it  was  not  till  B.  a  317,  that 
the  course  of  events  allowed  the  Romans  to  punish 
their  defection.  In  that  year  the  consuls  for  the 
first  time  entered  Lncania,  and  took  the  town  of 
Kerulnm  by  assault.  (Liv.  iz.  20.)  The  Lucanians 
were  evidently  included  in  the  peace  which  put  an 
end  to  the  Second  Samnite  War  (b.  g.  304),  and 
from  this  time  continued  steadfast  in  the  Roman 
alliance;  so  that  it  was  the  attack  made  on  them  by 
the  Samnites  which  led  to  the  Third  Samnite  War, 
B.  c.  298.  (Liv.  X.  11.)  Throughout  that  struggle 
the  Lncanians  seem  to  have  been  fdtfafnl  to  Rome ; 
and  were  probably  admitted  to  an  alliance  on  favonr- 
able  conditions  at  its  dose.  But  in  B.  a  286,  they 
having  turned  their  arms  agunst  Thntii,  the  Romans 
took  np  the  canse  of  the  besieged  city,  and  declared 
war  against  the  Lncanians,  over  whom  M*.  Curios 
is  said  to  have  celebrated  an  ovation.  (Aor.  Vict  dt 
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Vir.  IBuL  33);  and  four  years  afterwards  (B.a 
282)  the  allied  forces  of  the  Lucanians  and  Samnites, 
which  had  again  beleaguered  Thuiii,  were  deflated 
in  a  great  battle  by  C.  Fabricins.  (VaL  Haz.  L  8. 
§  6.)  On  the  arrival  of  Pyrrhtui  in  Italy  (a.  a  281) 
the  Lncanians  were  among  the  first  to  declare  in 
favonr  of  that  monarch,  though  it  was  not  till  after 
his  victory  at  Hendea  that  tiaf  •etaall7  sent  thdr 
contingent  to  his  support.  (Pint  i^yrr.  13,  17; 
Zonar.  viii.  3.)  The  Lucanian  auxiliaries  ore  espe- 
cially mentioned  in  the  service  of  that  prince  at  the 
battle  of  Ascnlum  (Dionys.  zz.,  /r.  Didot) :  bat  when 
Pyrrhus  withdrew  from  Italy,  he  left  his  allies  at 
the  mercy  of  the  Roman  arms,  and  the  Locanians 
in  particnlar,  were  exposed  to  the  full  brnnt  of  their 
resentment  After  they  had  seen  their  armies  de- 
kited,  and  their  territory  ravaged  in  several  suc- 
cessive campaigns,  by  C.  Fabridns,  Cornelius  Bs- 
finns,  and  H*.  Cuius,  they  were  at  length  reduced 
to  submission  by  Spi.  Carvilins  and  L.  Papirins 
Cocsor  in  b.  c.  272.  (Zouar.  viii.  6 ;  Eutrop.  il  14; 
Liv.  Epit.  xiiL,  xiv.;  FcuL  CapU.) 

From  this  time  the  Lncanians  cootinoed  in  andit- 
turbed  subjection  to  Rome  till  the  Second  Punic 
War.  In  the  celebrated  register  of  the  Bonuin  forces 
m  B.C.  225,  the  Lucanians  (including,  probably,  the 
Bmttians,  who  are  not  separately  no^ced)  are  reck- 
oned as  capable  of  bringing  into  the  field  30,000 
foot  and  3000  horse,  so  that  they  must  have  been 
still  a  numerous  and  powerful  peq>le.  (Pol.  ii.  24.) 
Bnt  they  suffered  severely  in  the  Senmd  Punic  War. 
Having  decUred  in  favonr  of  Hannibal  after  the 
battle  of  Cannae  (b.  c.  216),  their  territory  became 
daring  many  successive  campaigns  the  theatre  of 
war,  and  was  ravaged,  in  turn,  by  both  contending 
armies.  Thus,  in  b.  a  214,  it  was  the  scene  of  the 
contest  between  Sempronius  Gracchus  and  Hanno ; 
in  the  following  year  Gracchus  employed  the  wbde 
campaign  within  its  limits,  and  it  was  in  Lncania 
that  that  general  met  with  his  nntimely  death  m 
the  summer  of  B.  o.  212.  (Liv.  zzii.  61,  zziv,  20, 
zxv.  1, 16.)  At  length,  in  b.  c.  209,  the  Lucanians, 
in  conjunction  with  the  Hirpini,  abandoned  the  alli- 
ance of  Hannibal,  and  betrayed  the  garrisons  which 
he  had  left  in  their  towns  into  the  hands  of  the 
Romans ;  in  consideration  of  which  service  they 
were  admitted  to  &vourable  terms.  (Id.  xxvii.  IS.) 
They  did  not,  however,  yet  escape  the  evils  of  war ; 
for  in  the  next  year  their  territory  was  the  scene  of 
the  campaign  <^  Marcellus  and  Crispinns  against 
Hannibal,  in  which  both  consuls  penshed;  and  it 
was  not  till  after  the  battle  of  the  Metaums,  in  b.  c. 
207,  that  Hannibal  withdrew  his  forces  into  Brat- 
tiom,  and  abandoned  the  attempt  to  maintain  his 
footing  in  Lncania.    (Liv.  xxvii.  51,  xxviiL  11.) 

Strsbo  tells  us  that  the  Lucanians  were  punidied 
by  the  Romans  for  their  defecticm  to  Hannibal,  by 
being  reduced  to  the  same  degraded  condition  as  the 
Bmttians.  (Strab.  v.  p.  251.)  Bntthiscan  only  be 
true  of  those  among  them  who  had  refused  to  join  in 
the  general  submissiou  of  the  people  in  B.C.  209,  and 
clung  to  Hannibal  to  the  last:  the  others  were 
restored  to  a  somewhat  favourable  condition,  and 
continued  to  form  a  considerable  nation;  though,  if 
we  may  trust  to  the  statement  of  Strabo,  they 
never  recovered  from  the  ravages  of  this  war. 

Bnt  it  was  the  Social  War  (b.  a  90 — 88)  that  gave 
the  final  blow  to  the  prosperity  of  Lncania.  The 
Lncanians  on  that  occasion  were  among  the  first  to 
take  up  arms;  and,  after  bearing  an  important  part 
thronghont  the  contest,  they  still,  in  conjunction  with 
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tlie  Samnito,  presaTsd  a  hostile  attitnde  when  all 
the  other  natiaiis  of  Italf  had  alieadj-  sobmitted  and 
noeind  th«  Boman  fnmchiee.  (Appum,  B.  C.  i. 
39,  51, 53.)  In  the  dvil  war  between  Marina  and 
Snila,  which  immediatelj  followed,  the  Lncaniam,  as 
well  a<  the  Samnitea,  actively  eeponied  the  csnse 
of  the  Marian  party,  and  a  Lacanian  legion  ibught 
in  the  great  battle  at  the  Cdline  Gate.  They  in 
coraeqaenca  were  exposed  to  the  fall  vengeaiKse  of 
the  aaKfoavr;  and  Lncania,  an  well  ai  Samninin, 
waa  kid  waste  by  Sulla  in  a  manner  that  it  never 
leeorend.  The  remaining  inhabitants  were  admitted 
to  the  Booian  citizenship,  and  from  this  time  the 
Lacanisna  oeaaed  to  be  a  people,  and  soon  lost  all 
tiacts  of  distinct  nationality.  (Appiaii,  B.  C.  i.  90 
—93, 96;  Strab.  vi  pp.  253,  254v.) 

Of  Locania  under  the  Soman  government  we 
hear  bot  little;  bnt  it  is  certain  that  it  had  fallen 
into  a  state  of  complete  decay.  The  Greek  cities  on 
ilB  coista,  ODoe  so  powerful  and  flourishing,  had 
sank  mto  attar  insignificance,  and  the  smaller  towns 
ot  the  interior  were  poor  and  obscare  places.  (Strab. 
I  e.)  Nor  is  there  any  appearance  that  it  ever  re- 
egnred  fhm  this  state  <i  depression  under  the 
Boman  Empire.  The  Liber  Coloniamm  mentions 
only  eight  towns  in  the  whole  |aovince,  and  all 
of  these  were  in  the  subordinate  condition  of  "  prae- 
intiirae."  {Lib.  Colon,  p.  209.)  The  mahuia 
which  now  desolates  its  coasts,  most  have  began  to 
set  as  soon  as  the  population  had  disappeared;  and 
the  nxnntain  region  of  the  interior  was  apparently 
then,  ss  at  the  p«ient  day,  one  of  the  wildest  regions 
tf  Italy.  Large  tracts  were  given  up  to  pasture, 
while  extensive  forests  afforded  subsistence  to  vast 
bids  of  swine,  the  fiesh  of  which  farmed  an  import- 
ant part  of  the  supplies  of  the  Imperial  City.  The 
moimtain  fi)nets  were  also  favourite  resorts  of  wild 
bosn,  and  contained  abundance  of  bears,  which  were 
«t  6om  thence  to  the  amphitheatres  at  Borne. 
(Hor.  Sat  u.  3.  234,  8.  6;  Martial,  dt  Spect  8; 
Tsrr.  L.L.  y.  %  100.)  Lncania  was  comprised 
together  with  Brottium  in  the  third  r^on  of 
Asgostoa,  and  the  two  provinces  continned  to  be 
onitiBd  {or  administrative  parpcaes  thronghout  the 
pnod  of  the  Boman  Empre.  Even  after  the  fall 
of  the  Western  Empire,  we  meet  with  mention 
of  the  "  COTrector  Lncaniae  et  Brattiorum."  Ln- 
cania kmg  cootinoed  to  acknowledge  the  sapre- 
nacy  of  tia  Eastern  Emperon;  and  the  modem 
pevince  of  the  Basilkata  is  supposed  to  have 
dmrcd  its  name  from  the  emperor  Basilins  II.  in  the 
10th  century.  (Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  10;  Ifot  I)ign.n. 
f.  64;  OrelL  Iniar.  1074;  Treb.  PolL  TWr.  24; 
P.  Disc  il  17;  Cassiod.  Var.  iu.  8,  46.) 

The  physical  chancten  of  Lncania  are  almost 
whdly  determined  by  the  chain  of  the  Apeimines, 
which  enters  at  its  northern  frontier,  and  from  thence 
tnvBses  the  province  in  its  whole  extent.  These 
noantains  form  a  lofty  group  or  knot  immediately 
OB  the  frmtiers  of  Sainniom,  and  from  thence  the 
nun  chain  is  ccmtinned  nearly  due  S.  to  the 
cdifius  ofBruttinm;  alittle  before  reaching  which, 
ii  lilts  agun  into  the  very  lofty  group  of  itfonte 
PMm,  the  highest  summit  of  which  attains  an 
elevation  of  above  7000  feet  Throughout  its  conise 
this  diun  approaches  considerably  nearer  to  the 
■cetera  than  the  eastern  coast;  but  it  is  not  till  after 
pusiag  Um  firostier  of  Bruttinm  that  it  becomes  a 
ooojiete  littoral  chain,  as  it  continues  for  a  con- 
■daable  distance.  In  the  mem  northern  part  of 
Ueaiis  the  space  between  the  centnl  ehain  and 
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the  Tyrrhenian  sea  is  ahnoet  filled  up  with  ranges 
of  lofty  and  ragged  moontains,  leaving  only  here 
and  there  a  small  strip  of  plain  on  the  sea-coast; 
bnt  towards  the  eastward,  the  roonntains  sink  much 
more  gradually  as  they  approach  the  gulf  of  Taren- 
tnm,constitalingIong  ranges  of  hills,  which  gradually 
subside  into  the  broad  strip  of  plain  that  b^ers  the 
gulf  the  whole  way  from  the  mouth  of  the  Siris 
(5nno)  to  that  of  the  Bradanas.  It  is  this  tract  of 
plain,  in  many  places  marshy,  and  now  desolate  and 
unhealthy,  that  was  celebrated  in  ancient  times  for 
its  almost  matchless  fertility.  (Archilocb.  <q>.  A  then. 
xii.  25.)  South  of  the  river  Siris,  the  o&hoots  of 
the  Apennines,  descending  from  the  lofty  group  of 
MonU  Polimo  as  a  centre,  again  approach  close  to 
the  ahore,  filling  up  the  greater  part  of  the  space 
between  the  monUi  of  the  Siris  and  that  of  the 
Crathis;  bnt  once  mure  receding  as  they  approach 
the  latter  river,  so  as  to  leave  a  considenble  tract  of 
fertile  plain  bordering  its  banks  on  both  sides. 

The  lofty  group  of  mountains  just  noticed  as  situ- 
ated on  the  frontiers  of  Lncania  and  Sanminm,  sends 
down  its  waters  towards  both  seas,  and  is  the  source 
of  the  most  considerable  rivers  of  Lncania.  Of  these 
the  SiLABUS  (Sets)  flows  to  the  gulf  of  Paeatum, 
receiving  in  it»  coune  ti)e  waters  of  the  Taxaoeb 
(Tcmagro)  and  Caix>b  (CWore),  both  considerable 
streams,  which  join  it  from  the  8.  On  the  other 
side,  the  Bbadjuiits  (^BroAmo),  which  rises  to  the 
M.  of  Potentia,  and  the  CASCEarrcs  (fanmto), 
which  has  its  source  in  the  MonU  delta  Maeldalaia, 
a  little  to  the  S.  of  the  same  town,  flow  to  the  SE., 
and  porsue  a  nearly  parallel  ooane  the  whole  way 
to  the  gulf  of  Tarentam.  The  AciBis  (,Agrt)  and 
the  SiBis  (Snmo),  which  rise  in  the  central  chain 
furtbar  to  the  S.,  have  also  a  general  SE.  direction, 
and  flow  to  the  golf  of  Tarentam.  The  Cbathts, 
farther  down  the  same  coast,  which  forma  near  its 
mouth  the  limit  between  Lncania  and  Brnttium, 
belongs  in  the  greater  part  of  its  course  exclusively 
to  the  latter  country.  Bnt  the  Stbaris,  now  the 
Cotcile,  a  much  leaa  considerable  stream,  immediately 
to  the  N.  of  the  Crathis,  belongs  wholly  to  Lucania. 
The  AcAi.Ain>RDS  (Cofandro),  which  falls  into  the 
sea  between  the  Sybaris  and  the  Siris,  is  a  very 
trifling  stream.  On  the  W.  coast  of  Lucania,  the  only 
river,  besides  the  Silarus  and  its  tributaries,  worthy 
of  notice,  is  the  UtHs,  or  Lao,  which  fonns  the 
sontbam  boondaiy  of  Lncania  on  this  side.  The 
Pyzns  (Biiwnto),  flawing  hj  the  town  of  the  same 
name  (Bnxentnm),  is  bnt  a  trifling  stream ;  and  the 
Melphes  (Molpa),  which  enters  the  sea  by  the  pro- 
montory (k  PaUntuns,  though  noticed  by  Pliny  (HL  5. 
B.  10),  is  not  more  considerable.  The  Helis  or 
Elees,  which  gave  name  to  Elea  or  Velia,  is  some- 
what more  important,  but  by  no  means  a  large 
stream.     [Vbua.] 

The  western  coast  of  Lucania  is  marked  by  several 
bold  and  prominent  headlands,  formed  by  the  ridges 
of  the  Apennines,  which,  ss  already  stated,  here  de- 
scend quite  to  the  sea,  and  end  abmptly  on  the  coast. 
The  most  northem  of  these,  forming  the  southern 
limit  of  the  extensive  gulf  of  Paeetnm,  is  called  by 
Lycophron  Enipens,  bnt  was  more  conmionly  known 
as  the  Poeidinm  or  Posidonium  Promontorium, 
S.  of  this  was  the  more  celebrated  promontory  of 
PALiNUBira,  still  called  C<^  di  Palmuro,  with  a 
port  of  the  same  name ;  and  beyond  this,  again,  the 
promontory  of  Pyxos  (now  Ctgto  degU  ItffireiM), 
which  bounds  the  Gtif  of  PoUomiro  on  the  W. 
Viewed  on  a  Urger  scale,  these  three  headlands  may 
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be  regiided  u  onlj  the  ailient  point!  of  ene  hrge 
projecting  mass  which  separates  Uie  gulf  of  Faestom 
nam  that  of  PoUcattro.  The  latter  seems  to  have 
been  known  in  ancient  times  as  the  gnlf  of  LaGs. 
Opposite  to  the  headland  called  Fosidiom  was  the 
small  islet  named  by  the  Greeks  Leucosia,  from 
which  the  promootoir  now  derives  the  name  of 
Ptmto  di  Licoia  ;  and  a  little  Inrther  S^  off  the 
ooast  of  Velia,  were  the  two  islands  (also  mere  rocks) 
called  bj  the  Greeks  the  Obkotiudes.  (Strab.  vi. 
p.  252 ;  Flin.  ilL  7.  s.  13.) 

The  towns  of  Lncania  may  be  conTenientlj  enu- 
merated in  two  classes  : — the  first  comprising  those 
•long  the  coasts,  which  were  almost  without  excep- 
tion of  Greek  origin  ;  the  other  containing  the  towns 
of  the  interior,  which  were  for  the  most  part  either 
native  Lncanian  settlements,  or  Boman  colonies  of  a 
later  date.  On  the  W.  ccast,  proceeding  along  the 
ihoie  of  the  TTrrhenian  sea,  from  N.  to  S.,  were : — 
PosiDoiOA,  afterwards  called  PAEfftUM ,  a  veiy  little 
way  from  the  month  of  the  Silams ;  Elea  or  Veua, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Heles  {A  lento) ;  Frxus,  called 
by  the  Bomans  Buxehtum,  now  PoUautro ;  Sd- 
DBU8,  supposed  to  have  occupted  the  site  of  Sapri  ; 
Blanda,  now  Maratea ;  and  Laus,  which  was  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  of  tliat  name,  on  its  right  bank. 
On  the  E.  coast,  bordering  on  the  galf  of  Tarentom, 
and  beginning  from  the  Crathis,  stood  Thurii,  re- 
placing the  ancient  city  of  Stbakis,  but  not  occnpy- 
ing  preosely  the  same  site;  Hzbaclea,  which  had 
in  like  manner  succeeded  to  the  more  ancient  settle- 
ment of  SiRis,  a  few  miles  farther  N. ;  and,  histly, 
Mbtapohtum,  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  river 
Bradanns. 

The  principal  towns  in  the  interior  were:  —  Po- 
TEHTIA,  still  called  Potaaa,  and  the  capital  of 
the  province  known  as  the  SoMiUcata ;  Atina,  still 
called  Atina,  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Tanager  ; 
VotX!EiuM  or  VoLCESTUM,  now  Bucciaof  No- 
msiRO,  of  uncertain  site,  but  apparently  in  the 
same  neighbourhood ;  Ebdri  (^EboK),  which  is  ex- 
pressly omed  by  Pliny  a  Lncanian  town,  thoogh 
situated  to  the  N.  of  the  Silams  ;  Bahtia,  Bami,  a 
few  miles  from  Venusia,  co  the  very  frontiers  of 
Apulia,  BO  that  it  was  sometimes  referred  to  that 
country;  Gbumentum  (near  St^mutra),  one  of  the 
most  considerable  towns  in  Lncania;  NxbiH/UM, 
probably  at  La  Soionda,  and  Mukandh,  still  called 
Morano,  almost  adjoining  the  frontier  of  Bruttinm. 
CoiasiLUiUM  or  Cobiuhch  may  probably  be  placed 
at  Padula,  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Tanager,  and 
Teoiakck  at  Diano,  in  the  same  neighbourhood  ; 
while  La  PoOa,  in  the  same  valley,  occupies  the 
site  of  FoBUM  Popnxn;  Sontia,  noticed  only  by 
Pliny,  is  probably  the  place  now  called  Sanea;  while 
the  Tergilani  and  Ursentini  of  the  same  author  are 
wholly  unknown,  unless  the  former  name  be  cor- 
rapted  from  that  of  Tegianam,  already  noticed. 
(Plin.  iiu  U.  s.  IS;  Lib.  Colon,  p.  209.)  Of  the 
few  names  mentioned  by  Slrabo  (vi.  p.  854),  those 
of  Vertinae  and  Calasama  are  wholly  uiUaiown. 
The  existence  of  a  iMcaman  Fbteua  and  Pah- 
DosiA,  in  addition  to  the  Sruttian  cities  of  those 
names,  is  a  subject  of  great  doubt. 

The  principal  line  of  highroad  through  Lncania 
was  the  Via  PopiUia  (regarded  by  the  Itineraries  as 
a  branch  of  the  '\^  Appia),  which,  in  ita  oonrse 
&om  Capna  to  Rheginm,  traversed  tlw  whole  pro- 
vince from  N.  to  S.  The  stations  on  it  given  in  the 
A»tonia6  Itinerary,  p.  109,  ai«  (prooeeding  from 
Noseria):  — 


LUOESIA. 

Ad  Tanagmm 

. 

-      XXV. 

AdCalorem 

. 

-    xsiv. 

Marci  liana 

. 

-      XXV. 

. 

.    xxi. 

Nerulura  - 

• 

-    xxiii. 

Sub  Murano 

. 

-    xiv. 

The  Tabula  gives  a  place  which  it  calls  Vicns 
Mendioolus  (?)  as  the  intermediate  station  between 
Marciliana  and  Nerulnm.  All  these  stations  are 
very  doubtful,  the  exact  line  of  the  ancient  road 
through  this  mountain  country  having  never  been 
traced  with  accuracy.  Another,  road,  given  in  the 
Tabula,  led  from  Potentia  by  Anxia  (,Anzi)  and 
Grumentnm  to  Nemlom,  where  it  joined  the  Via 
PopilUa.  The  other  roads  in  the  interior,  given  in 
the  Itinerary  and  the  Tabula,  are  very  corrupt ;  we 
may,  however,  ascertain  tliat  there  was  a  line  of  road 
proceeding  from  Venusia  through  Putentia  to  Hb- 
raclea  and  Thurii,  and  another  from  Potentia  to 
join  the  Via  PopiUia  at  Marciliana,  being  probably 
the  direct  line  of  communication  between  Potentia 
and  Bome.  Lastiy,  there  was  always  a  line  cl 
road  along  the  coast,  following  its  level  shores 
from  Taieotnm  by  Metapootum  and  Heraclea  to 
ThuriL  [E.  H.  B.] 


COpi  OP  LUCAKIA. 
LTJCE'RIA  (Aomtfia,  Pol.,  Strab.:  Sih.  Aowcf. 
pivos,  Steph.  B.;  Lncerinus:  Lucera),  an  ancient 
and  important  city  of  Apulia  situated  m  the  interior 
of  that  conntry,  about  1 2.  miles  W.  of  Arpi,  and  9 
N.  of  Aecae  {Troja).  It  is  called  by  ancient  wri- 
ters a  city  of  the  Daunians,'and  the  tradition  current 
among  the  Greeks  ascribed  its  foundation,  in  common 
with  that  of  Arpi  and  Canusium,  to  Diomed ;  in 
proof  of  which  an  ancient  etatoe  of  irmerva,  in  the 
temple  of  that  gnddess,  was  alleged  to  be  the  true 
Palhulium  brought  by  Diomed  himself  from  Troy. 
(Sti^.  vi.  pp.  264,  284 ;  Plin.  iu.  II.  ^  16.)  Yet 
all  the  accounts  of  the  city  from  the  time  that  its 
name  appears  in  history  would  seem  to  point  to  its 
being  an  Oscan  town,  and  connected  rather  with  the 
Oscan  branch  of  the  Apniians  than  with  the  Dau- 
nians.  Nothing  is  known  of  the  history  of  Luceria 
till  the  Second  Samnite  War,  when  the  Luceriana, 
who  bad  apparently  joined  with  the  other  Apulians, 
in  their  alliance  with  Rome  in  b.  c.  326,  but  hod 
refused  to  partake  in  their  subsequent  defection  to 
the  Samnites,  were  besieged  by  the  latter  people; 
and  the  Roman  legions  were  on  their  way  to  relieve 
and  snccoar  them,  when  they  snstained  the  great 
disaster  at  the  Candine  Forks.  (Liv.  ix.  2 ;  Dra- 
kenboroh,  ad  foe. ;  Aur.  Vict  do  Vir.  lUiuL  30.) 
It  is  clear  that  in  consequence  of  that  blow  to  the 
Roman  power,  Luceria  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Samnites,  as  we  are  told  shortly  after  that  the  hos- 
tages given  up  by  the  Romans  by  the  treaty  at  Can- 
dium  were  deposited  for  safety  in  that  city.  (Id. 
ix.  12.)  For  this  reason  its  recovery  was  a  great 
object  with  the  Romans ;  and  in  a.  c.  320,  Pajorius 
Ciinor  laid  siege  to  Luceria  with  a  Iai)ge  army,  and 
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titer  an  olatuiate  raaistiDoa,  made  hinuelT  iBaster  of 
the  cit;^,  which  wu  defoided  hj  a  garruoa  of  above 
7000  Samnites.  (Id.  is.  12 — 15.)  Bendes  m- 
tantiag  tbe'bostageg,  he  obtained  an  immenae  booty, 
n  that  Lnceria  was  evidently  at  thia  period  a 
flmrishing  city,  and  Diodonu  (zis.  72)  calls  it  the 
nmt  important  place  in  Apolia.  A  few  years  after 
(b.  c  314),  the  city  was  again  betrayed  into  the 
htnda  of  the  Samnites ;  bnt  waa  qaickly  recovered 
fay  the  Romans,  who  pnt  the  greater  part  of  the 
hihabitants  to  the  sword,  and  sent  thither  a  body  of 
1500  mknists  to  snpply  their  place.  (Id.  ix.  26  ; 
Veil  Pat.  L  U ;  Diod  xix.  72.)  The  posMsaion 
d  so  important  a  stronghold  in  this  part  of  the 
oonntry  became  of  material  service  to  the  Komans  in 
tile  sabeeqnent  operations  of  the  war  (Diod.  L  c); 
and  IB  B.  a  294,  the  Samnites  having  laid  siege  to  it, 
the  Boman  consnl  Atiliiu  advanced  to  its  relief,  and 
defeated  the  Samnites  in  a  great  battle.  Aecwding 
to  another  accoont,  Lnceria  afibided  shelter  to  the 
■battered  remnants  of  the  consnl's  army  after  be 
had  (iBtained  a  severe  defsat.    (Liv.  z.  35,  37.) 

Not  leas  important  waa  the  part  which  Lnceria 
bore  in  the  Seeond  Punic  War.  The  establishment 
aS  this  poweifnl  colony  in  a  military  position  of  the 
ntnoBt  importance,  was  of  signal  advantage  to  the 
Buauna  dniing  all  their  operations  in  Apalia;  and  it 
«as  repeatedly  chosen  as  the  place  where  their 
armies  took  np  their  winter-qnartets,  or  their  gene- 
rals established  their  head-qnarters  during  successive 
campaipa  in  Apalia.  (Lir.  zzii.  9,  zziii.  37,  zziv. 
3, 14, 20;  PoL  iii.  88,  100.)  But  though  it  was 
thm  exposed  to  a  more  than  ordinary  share  of  the 
■ofierings  of  the  war,  Lnceria  was  nevertheless  one 
of  the  eighteen  Latin  colonies  which  in  B.  a  209 
expressed  their  readiness  to  continne  their  oontri- 
bntions,  both  of  men  and  money,  and  which  in  con- 
aeqience  received  the  thanks  of  the  senate  for  their 
fideBty.    (Liv.  xxviL  1 0.) 

Fran  this  time  we  meet  with  no  notice  of  Lnceria 
tin  near  the  close  of  the  Soman  Bepublic;  bnt  it  ap 
peiin  from  the  manner  in  which  Cicero  speaks  of  it 
(piv  Cfaent  69)  that  it  was  in  his  time  still  one 
of  the  most  considerable  towns  in  this  part  of  Italy; 
aod  in  tbeCivilWar  between  Caesar  and  Pompey,itis 
nident  that  much  importance  was  attached  to  its 
poeeeesion  by  the  latter,  who  for  some  time  made  it 
lis  bead-quarters  before  he  retired  to  Bmndnsinm. 
(Caes.  £.  C  L  24 ;  Cic.  adAtt.  vii.  12,  viii.  1 ;  Ap- 
pian,  B.  C.  u.  38.)  Stnbo  speaks  of  Lnceria  as 
laving  fidlen  into  decay,  like  Canusinm  and  Arpi 
(vL  p.  284):  bnt  this  can  only  be  understood  in 
comptrison  with  its  former  presumed  greatness;  for 
it  nems  certain  that  it  was  still  a  considerable  town, 
and  one  of  the  few  in  this  part  of  Italy  that  retained 
their  ptospetity  under  the  Roman  Empire.  Pliny 
iRTn  it  a  Colonia,  and  it  had  therefore  probably  re- 
eeind  a  fresh  colony  under  Augustus  (Plin.  iiL  1 1. 
I  al6:£«i.  Cofen.  p.210;Zumpt,<i!(7oton.p.349). 
Its  coknial  rank  is  also  attested  by  inscriptions 
(Hommsen,  Inscr.  R.  N.  pp.  50,  51);  and  from  the 
Tabula  it  would  appear  to  have  been  in  the  4th  eeo- 
tmy  one  of  the  roost  considerable  cities  of  Apalia 
(Toi.  Pait.,  where  the  indication  of  a  great  building 
lidi  the  name  "  Praetorimn  Laveriannm"  evidently 
Jibtt  to  the  residence  of  some  provincial  magistrate). 
Enn  after  the  fidl  of  the  Soman  Empre  Lnceria 
Isng  retained  its  prosperity,  and  is  enumerated  in 
fte  7th  century  by  P.  Kaoonns  among  the  "  urhes 
■tis  opulentas'  which  still  remained  io  Apulia. 
(P.I>iie.iL8I.)   But  in  A.D.  663  it  was  Uken  by 
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the  emperor  Constans  II.  tnat  the  Lombards,  and 
utterly  destroyed  (Id.  t.  7).  Nor  does  it  appear  to 
have  recovered  this  blow  till  it  was  restored  by  the 
emperor  Frederic  IL  in  1237.  The  modem  dty  of 
iMxra  still  retains  its  episcopal  see  and  aboat 
12,000  inhabitants.  It  occupies  the  ancient  site,  on 
a  liill  of  considerable  elevation  (one  ef  the  last  under- 
fidls  of  the  Apennines)  overlooking  the  extensiva 
and  fertile  plains  of  Apulia.  Livy  speaks  of  it  as 
situated  in  the  plain  ("  urbs  sita  in  piano,"  ix.  26); 
but  if  this  Vas  the  case  with  the  Apulian  city,  the 
Roman  colony  must  have  been  removed  to  the  heights 
above,  as  existing  remains  leave  no  doobt  that  the 
ancient  city  occupied  the  same  site  with  the  modem 
one.  The  reoiains  of  buildings  are  not  of  mnch  im- 
portance, bnt  numerous  inscriptions,  fragments  of 
sculpture,  &u.  have  been  found  there.  The  inscrip- 
tions are  collected  by  Mommsen  (Inter.  Regn.  Net^. 
pp.  50 — 54).  The  neigbbouriiood  of  Lnceria  was  ce- 
lebrated in  ancient,  as  it  still  is  in  modem,  times  ibr 
the  abundance  and  excellence  of  its  wool  (Hor. 
Cam.  ill  1 5.  14),  an  advantage  which  was  indeed 
common  to  all  the  neighbouring  district  of  Apulia. 
(Strab.  vi.  p.  384;  Plin.  viii.  48;  K.  Craven,  &ii(A- 
<n>  Tom;  p.  45.) 

Ptolemy  writes  the  name  Nuceria;  and  that  this  is 
not  merely  an  error  of  the  HSS.  in  our  existing 
copies  is  shown  by  the  circumstance  that  the  epithet 
Apnia  is  added  to  it  (Novmpla  'Awov^ui',  Ptd.  iii 
1.  §  72),  as  if  to  distinguish  it  from  other  towns  of 
the  nafflb  Appian  also  writes  the  name  Nounpla 
(£.  C  ii.  38) :  and  the  same  confusion  between  No- 
cera  and  Luoera  occure  perpetually  in  the  middle 
ages.  But  the  owrectness  of  the  orthography  of 
Lnceria  is  well  established  by  inscriptions  and  coins. 
The  latter,  which  have  the  name  Lotceri  in 
Romtm  obacacters,  are  certainly  not  earlier  thta  the 
establisbmant  of  tlie  Roman  coloiiy.         [E.  H.  B.] 


COIN  or  LUOBRU. 

LUCEIUM.    [Blccitjm.] 
LUCENSES,  CALLAYcI.    [Gallabcia.] 
LUCENTUM  (Plin.  iii.  3.  s.  4 ;  Luoentia,  Mela, 
ii.  6.  §  6;  Aavxiyroi  fi  AaiKtvTor,  PtoL  ii.  6.  §  14; 
Aluxmie),  a  city  on  the  sea-coast  of  the  Contestani, 
in  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  with  the  Latin  fianchise. 
(Harca,  Bitp.  ii.  6 ;  Ukert,  ii.  1.  p.  403.)     [P.  S.] 
LUCI'NAE  OPPIDDM.    [Iuthtia.] 
LUCOPIBIA  (AoKKoTiSfo),   in  North  Britain, 
mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (ii.  3)  as  one  of  the  towns  of 
the  Novantae  {Galloaca/),  Rhetigoninm  being  the 
other.     Probably,  this  lay  on  Luce  Bay,  in  Wig- 
tonshirt.     The   Monwnenta  Britannicn  suggests 
Broughiem,  and  Whiteme.  [B.  G.  L.] 

LUCRE'TILIS  MONS  (Afonte  TSermaro),  s 
mountain  in  the  land  of  the  Sabincs,  whose  name  is 
known  to  us  only  from  the  mention  of  it  by  Horace, 
who  calls  it  "  the  pleasant  Lucretilis,''  whose  shades 
could  allure  Fannus  himself  from  Mount  Lycaeum. 
(Hor.  Cam.  i.  1 7.)  It  is  evident  from  the  expres- 
sions of  the  poet  that  it  ms  In  the  immediate  neigh- 
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banAood  of  Us  Sabine  fium;  ind  this  is  rimittrf 
hy  all  the  old  commentatora,  who  with  one  aooord 
call  it "  Moos  in  Sabinis,''  bat  withoat  giving  any 
further  doe  to  its  position.  The  identification  of 
this  most  therefore  depend  npon  that  of  Horace's 
Sabine  villa ;  but  this  being  clearly  established  near 
Licema  [DlOEiraiA],  we  cannot  refuse  to  recognise 
Looretilis  in  Monte  Gamam,  a  loftj  monntun 
mass  which  rises  nearly  dne  W.  of  Ueaaa,  standing 
ont  prominently  towards  the  plain  of  the  Canqxigna, 
so  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  oanspianons  of  the 
Apennines  as  seen  from  Borne.  On  the  side  towards 
the  plain  it  rises  very  steeply  and  abmptly,  bat  on 
the  reverse  or  Sabine  side  it  has  a  mnch  more 
gentle  slope,  and  fully  deserves  Horace's  epithet  of 
"amoenus," — being  fiirrowed  by  d»ep  valleys,  the 
sides  of  which  ate  dothed  with  woods,  while  nearer 
the  summit  are  extensive  pastures,  much  resorted  to 
by  cattle  in  sommer.  (Gell,  Top.  of  Some,  pp.  270 
—273 ;  Nibby,/)»i<omi;  vol.  iL  pp.  105—107.)  The 
highest  point  is  4285  English  feet  above  the  sea. 
TK^ether  the  name  of  Mons  Lacretilis  was  applied 
to  the  highest  part  of  the  monntun,  now  called 
Monte  Gennaro,  which  is  so  conspicnons  from 
Borne,  or  was  a  more  local  appellation  for  the  peaks 
nearer  the  valley  of  the  Digentia,  cannot  now  be 
determined  ;  but  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  two 
names  belong  at  least  to  the  same  mass  or  group  of 
mountains.  [E.  H.  B.] 

LUCBI'XCS  LACUS  (<  Aiwpfwt  niKwot,  Strab : 
Logo  Luorino),  a  salt-water  lake  or  lagoon,  adjoin- 
ing the  galf  of  Baiae  on  the  ooast  of  Campania.  It 
was  situated  just  at  the  bight  or  inmost  pdut  of  the 
deep  bay  between  Pateoli  and  Baiae,  and  was  sepa- 
ratni  from  the  outer  sea  only  by  a  narrow  strip  or 
bank  of  sand,  in  all  probability  of  natural  origin,  but 
the  construction  of  which  was  ascribed  by  a  tradition 
or  legend,  frequently  alluded  to  by  the  Boman  poets,  to 
Hercoles,  and  the  road  along  it  is  said  to  have  been 
OHnmonly  called  in  consequence,  the  Via  Hercnlea  or 
Hendea.  According  to  Strabo  it  was  8  stadia  in 
length,  and  wide  enough  to  admit  of  a  road  for  wag- 
gons. (IMod.  iv.  23 ;  Sbtab.  t.  p.  S45 ;  Lyooplv. 
Alex.  697  ;  Piopert  iv.  18.  4 ;  SU.  ItaL  zii. 
116  — 120.)  Ota  the  other  side,  the  Lncrine 
lake  was  separated  only  by  a  narrow  space 
from  the  lake  Avemns,  which  was,  however,  of  a 
wholly  different  character,  being  a  deep  ba^  of 
fresh  water,  formed  in  the  crater  of  an  extinct  vol- 
cano; while  the  Lacus  Lucrinus,  in  common  with 
all  umilar  Ugoons,  was  veiy  shallow,  and  was  for 
that  reason  well  adapted  for  producing  oysters  and 
other  shell-fish,  for  the  excellence  of  which  it  was 
celebrated.  (Hor.  Epod.  ii.  49,  Sat.  ii.  4.  32; 
Jman.  iv.  141;  Petron.  >Siit  p.  424;  Martial,  vi. 
11.  5,  xiii.  90;  Varr.  ap.  If  on.  p.  216.)  These 
oyster-beds  were  so  valuable  as  to  be  iaimed  oat  at 
a  high  price,  and  Caesar  was  induced  by  the  con- 
tractors to  repair  the  dyke  of  Hercules  for  their  jao- 
tection.     (Serv.  ad  Georg.  ii  161.) 

The  Lacrine  lake  is  otherwise  known  chiefly  in 
eonnectioa  with  the  great  works  of  Agrippa  for  the 
cmstruction  of  the  so-called  Jinjus  Fokti's,  al- 
luded to  in  two  well-known  passages  of  Virgil  and 
Horace.  (Virg.  Ceofy.ii.  161—163;  Hor.  AnPoet. 
63.)  It  is  not  easy  to  understand  exactly  the  nature 
of  these  works;  but  the  object  of  Agrippa  was  obvi- 
ously to  obtain  a  perfectly  secnre  and  land-locked 
basin,  for  anchoring  his  fleet  and  for  exercising  his 
newly-raised  crews  and  rowers.  For  tbb  purpose  he 
seams  to  have  opened  an  entrance  to   the  lake 
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Avenms  by  a  cnt  or  canal  from  the  LiKiioe  take, 
and  must,  at  the  same  time,  have  opened  a  channel 
iirom  the  latter  into  the  bay,  sufficiently  deep  for  the 
passage  of  large  vessels.  But,  together  with  this 
work,  he  strengthened  the  natural  barri»  of  the  La- 
crine btke  against  the  sea  by  an  artificial  dyke  or 
dam,  so  as  to  prevent  the  waves  from  breaking  over 
it  as  they  previously  did  daring  heavy  gales.  (Strab. 
T.  p.  245;  Dion  Cass.  xlviiL  50;  Suet  Aug.  16; 
Veil.  Pat.  ii.  79;  Serv.  et  Philargyr.  ad  Virg.  L  c; 
Plin.  xxxvi.  15.  s.  24.)  It  is  clear  fhnn  Uie  ao- 
counts  of  these  works  that  they  were  perfectly  sno- 
cessful  for  a  time,  and  they  appear  to  have  exdted 
the  greatest  admiration ;  but  they  were  soon  aban- 
doned, probably  fiom  the  natural  difficulties  i»roving 
insupenble;  and,  from  the  time  that  the  station  of 
the  Boman  fleet  was  established  at  Misenum,  we 
hear  no  more  of  the  Julian  Port  Even  in  the  time 
of  Strabo  it  seems  to  have  fallen  into  complete  dis- 
use, for  he  says  distinctly,  that  the  lake  Avenius 
was  deep  and  well  adapted  for  a  port,  but  could  not 
be  uted  at  suck  on  account  of  the  Lacrine  lake, 
which  was  shallow  and  broad,  lying  between  it  and 
the  sea  (v.  p.  244).  And  again,  a  little  farther  on 
(p.  245),  he  speaks  of  the  latter  as  useless  as  a 
harbour,  and  accessible  only  to  small  vessels,  but 
producing  abundance  of  oysters.  At  a  later  period 
Casmodoros  ( Var.  ix.  6)  describes  it  in  a  manner 
which  implies  that  a  communication  was  still  open 
with  the  lake  Avemus  as  well  as  with  the  sea.  The 
two  lakes  are  now  separated  by  a  considerable 
breadth  of  low  sandy  ground,  but  it  is  probable  that 
this  was  formed  in  great  part  by  the  memorable 
volcanic  eruption  of  1538,  when  the  hill  now  called 
Moate  Nuoro,  413  feet  in  height  and  above  8000 
feet  in  drcomference,  was  thrown  up  in  the  course 
of  two  days,  and  a  large  part  of  the  Lacrine  lake 
filled  up  at  the  same  time.  Hence  the  present  aspect 
of  the  lake,  which  is  reduced  to  a  mere  marshy  pool 
full  of  reeds,  afifuids  little  assistance  in  comprehend- 
ing the  andent  localities.  (Daubeny,  On  Vokanoet. 
pp.  208 — 210.)  It  is  said  that  some  portions  of 
the  piers  of  the  port  of  Agrippa,  as  well  as  part 
of  the  dyke  or  bank  ascribed  to  Hercules,  are  still 
visible  under  the  level  of  the  water.      [E.  H.  B.] 

LUCUS  ANGI'TLiE  {Eth.  Lucensis:  iuco), 
a  place  on  the  W.  shore  of  the  lake  Fndnus,  in  the 
territoiy  of  die  Mani,  originally,  as  its  name  im- 
ports, nothing  more  than  a  sanctuary  of  the  goddess 
Angitia,  but  which  seems  to  have  gradually  grown 
up  into  a  town.  This  was  sometimes  called,  as  we 
learn  from  an  inscription,  Akoitia;  but  the  name 
of  Lacus  or  Lucus  Angitiae  must  have  been  the 
more  prevalent,  as  we  find  the  inhabitants  styled  by 
Pliny  simply  Lucenses,  and  the  modem  name  of 
Imoo  or  Lii^  points  to  the  same  conclusion.  It  is 
evident,  both  from  Pliny  and  from  the  inscription 
referred  to,  that  it  was  a  munidpal  town,  having  its 
own  local  magistrates.  (Plin.  iii.  12.  B.  17;  Orell. 
Inter.  115.)  About  half  a  mile  N.  of  the  modem 
village  of  jjuco,  and  dose  to  the  shores  of  the  lake, 
are  the  remains  of  andent  walls  constructed  in  the 
polygonal  style,  but  which,  from  their  positioii, 
oonld  never  have  been  designed  as  fortifications ;  and 
these  probably  formed  part  of  the  sacred  enclosure 
or  Peribolus  of  the  gruve  and  temple.  The  site  is 
now  marked,  as  is  so  often  the  case  in  Italy,  by  an 
ancient  chmdi.  (Nibby,  Viaggio  Antiq.  vol.  L 
p.  210;  Ckut.  Mut.  vol.  IL  p.  175,  note;)  Virgil 
alludes  in  a  wdl-known  passage  to  the  "nemns 
Angitiae"  {Aen.  vii.  759),  where  the  name  of  the 
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goddess  is  written  in  some  HSS.  "  Angitia,"  in 
oUiers  "  Anguitia;'  bat  the  antfaority  of  numeroos 
inscriptioDs  is  decisive  in  &voar  of  the  first  fcmn. 
(OrelL  Inter.  H  5,  1 1 6,  1845.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

LUCTJS  A'STtmUM.  [Aotures.] 

LUCUS  AUGUSTI,  a  town  in  Gallia  Narbonensis, 
and  east  of  the  Rhone,  which  Tacitns  {Hiat.  i.  66) 
calls  "nranidpiam  Vocontionun;"  and  Pliny  (iii.4) 
nanMS  Vasio  (Fauon)  and  Lncos  Aognsti  the  two 
chief  towns  of  the  VocontiL  Lncns  is  placed  in  the 
Itins.  on  a  road  fhim  Vapincnm  (Gap)  to  Lngdn- 
nmn  (ZjroK) :  it  is  the  first  stage  after  Hons 
Seleocns,  and  lies  between  Mons  Selencos  and  Dea 
Vocootionun  (.Die).  The  name  is  preserved  in  Imc 
**  This  town  has  been  destrojed  by  the  fell  of  a  rock, 
whicfa,  having  stopped  the  coarse  of  the  DrSme,  has 
caosed  the  river  to  spread  ont  and  form  lakes  which 
have  covered  part  of  its  territory:  there  remains, 
however,  in  the  neighbonrhood  and  at  the  ootlet  of 
these  lakes  a  place  which  preserves  the  name  of 
Lnc"  (D'Anville,  A^>ttM,  ^c)  It  is  stated  in  the 
Gttide  da  Yogagtur  (Richard  et  Hocqnart),  that 
*  on  the  nuinntain  called  the  Pied  de  Lac,  in  the 
commnne  of  Lne-en-Diois,  there  are  considerable 
remains  of  old  bnildings.  The  colnmn  of  the  poblio 
feontain  of  this  little  place  is  a  fragment  of  an  old 
capital,  and  the  basin  is  a  saroopbagns  of  a  single 
stooe.'  There  is  an  inscripUon  on  it  in  Roipan  cha- 
laetera.  [0.  L.] 

LUCUS  AUGUSTI  (Aoiwet  Ktyoiirrov,  Ptol.  il 
6l  §  24:  l»goy,  a  dty  in  the  centre  of  Gallaecia,  in 
His|Mnia  Tarraconensis,  was  originally  the  chief  town 
of  the  insignificant  tribe  of  the  Capori,  bnt  under 
the  Ramans  it  was  made  the  mat  of  a  eommtatju- 
ridSait,  and  became  one  of  the  two  capitals  of  Gal- 
heda,  and  gave  its  name  to  the  Callaici  Lncenses. 
[Gaujiecia.3  The  Conventos  Lncensis,  according 
to  Pliny,  began  at  the  river  Navilabio,  and  contained 
16  peoples,  besides  the  Celtic!  and  Leboni;  and 
thongh  these  tribes  were  insignificant,  and  their 
names  barbarons,  there  were  among  them  166,000 
fttemen  (Plin.  Hi.  3.  a.  4,  iv.  20.  s.  34).  The  dty 
stood  on  one  of  the  upper  branches  of  the  Minins 
(i^Mo),  on  the  road  from  Bkacara  to  Astukioa 
(/(m.  AtU.  pp.  424,  430),  and  had  some  famous 
baths,  of  which  there  are  now  no  remains.  (Florez, 
Etp.  S.  voL  zL,  xli.;  Ukert,  vol.  ii.  pt  1,  p^ 
437).  [P.  S] 

LUCUS  FEBCyNIAE.    [Fbrohia.]    . 
_  LUCUS  HE'CATES  (<\iroi  'EKilnjj  tucpw  (Ptol. 
in.  6.  §  7),  the  westernmost  point  of  the  peninsula 
of  Hylaea,  now  the  alluvial  tongue  of  land  Kia- 
»»»i.  [E.B.J.] 

LUCUS  MARI'CAE.    [Lieis.] 

LU^IAS,  LT'DL^  (AvMifs,  Herod,  vu.  1S7 ; 
AsSfot,  Eur.  Bacck.  565;  SeyL  p.  36 ;  PtoL  iiL 
13. 1 15 ;  AouStas,  Stab.  vii.  p.  330),  a  river  of 
Bottiaeis  in  Uaoedonia,  or  discharge  of  the  marshes 
of  Pella.  In  the  time  of  Herodotns  ({.  c)  it  jdned 
the  HaEacmon,  but  a  change  has  taken  place  in  its 
conne,  as  it  is  now  an  affluent  of  the  Axius  (Far- 
didn).  The  river  which  now  emerges  from  the 
li»er  end  of  the  lake  of  PeUa  is  called  Karatmak 
or  Mmroneri.  Tlie  river  of  MogUnd,  now  oiUed 
Kura^  bv  the  Turks,  Meglesnilj,  by  the  Bnl- 
Kiriaiis,  and  by  the  Greeks  Moglemtiko,  which  falls 
into  the  lake  of  PeUa,  and  which  in  its  course 
before  entering  the  lake  follows  the  same  direction 
•s  Soe  M(mroi>iri,  was  probably  called  by  the 
udeiits  the  Lydias.  (Leake,  Northern  Greece, 
ni  a  pp.  270,  437.)  [K.  B.  J.]      I 
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LUENTIlmM  (Aavn>T4rav),  in  Britain,  men- 
tiooed  by  Ptolemy  (ii.  3)  as  a  town  of  the  Dimetaa, 
Haiidnnum  (.Caer-marthen)  being  the  other 
The  Monumenta  Britannica  snggests  lian-deay- 
brevy.  '  [RG.L.] 

LUGDU'NUM(A«^owwi':  £t4.  lutaytovyiiaun, 
Lngdnnensis;  Lgoti),  a  Roman  settlement  in  Gallia, 
at  the  junction  of  the  Arar  (So^ne)  and  Bhodanns. 
It  was  in  the  territory  of  the  Segnsiani,  who  were 
the  neighbours  of  the  Aedui  (Caes.  B.  6.  L  10,  vii. 
64) :  in  Pliny's  time  the  Segusiani  had  the  title  of 
I.iberL  (Plin.  H.  N.  iv.  18.)  Ptolemy  inocrrectty 
places  Lngdnnum  among  the  cities  of  the  Aedni;  be 
calls  it  Lagdtmnm  Metropolis. 

The  writing  of  the  name  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  qnite  fixed.  Dion  Cassins  (xlvt  50,  ed.  Reim.) 
observes  that  the  place  was  originally  named  Lngv- 
danum  (AavTauSowoi'),  and  then  Lngduntun.  In 
Stephanus  (s.  r.)  the  name  is  Lugdunos,  and  he 
refers  to  Ptolemy;  but  in  Ptolemy  (ii.  8.  §  17)  it  is 
Lugdnnnm.  It  is  also  written  "  Lngdnnns"  in 
Ammianns  Marcellinna.  In  the  Treatise  on  Rivers 
printed  among  Plutarch's  works  C^/xf-  c.  4),  the 
bill  of  Lyon  is  named  Lngdunus ;  and  it  is  added, 
on  the  anthority  of  Clitoi^on,  that  Lugut  mean* 
"  a  crow"  and  dunum  "  an  eminence."  Thongh  the 
explanation  rf  dun  is  right,  we  cannot  accept  the 
explanation  of  the  other  part  of  the  word. 

The  coknia  of  Lngdnnum  is  said  to  have  been 
settled  B.  o.  43,  by  L.  Munatins  Flancns,  and  the 
settlers  were  the  people  of  Vienna  (KiemM)  who 
were  driven  from  their  hcsnes  by  the  AUobrogee. 
(Dion  Cass.  xlvi.  50;  Strab.  pp.  192,  193.)  The 
positioo,  according  to  Di(Hi,w8s  die  phuie  between  the 
SaSne  and  the  Rhone.  Strabo  says  that  it  was 
"  imder"  a  hill,  the  position  of  which  he  determines 
by  referring  it  to  the  junction  of  the  two  rivers ; 
but  this  does  not  show  exactly  where  the  town  was, 
and  probably  Strabo  did  not  Imow.  In  the  passage  in 
Strabo,  the  word  "  under"  (irci)  has  been  corrected 
to  "  apoo"  (^(),  which  may  be  a  true  correction.  The 
old  town  of  Lngdnnum  was  on  the  right  side  of 
the  Rhone,  on  the  slope  of  a  hill  named  Foarviire, 
which  is  supposed  to  be  a  corruption  of  Forum 
Vetus.  The  largest  part  of  modem  Lyon  is  be- 
tween the  Saine  and  the  Rhone,  but  this  is  a  modem 
addition,  not  earlier  than  the  time  of  Louis  XIL  and 
Frands  I. 

In  Stndx/s  time  Lngdimnm  was  the  most  popu> 
lous  of  the  Gallic  towns  after  Narbonne:  it  was  a 
place  of  trade,  and  the  Roman  governors  had  a  mint 
there  for  coining  gold  and  silver.  Its  great  com- 
mercial prosperity  was  due  to  its  excellent  poeition, 
and  to  the  roads  which  the  Romans  constructed  in 
several  directions  £ram  Lugdunam  as  a  centre. 
[Galua  TRAHSALproA,  VoL  L  p.  966.]  In  the 
time  of  the  younger  Pliny  there  were  booksellets  at 
Lngdnnum,  and  Pliny's  works  might  be  got  there 
(Plin.  Up.  ix.  11).  The  dty  was  destroyed  by  fire 
in  Seneca's  time  (£p.  91),  but  shortly  after  it 
was  restored  through  the  liberality  d  the  em- 
peror Nero,  to  whom  the  inhabitants  of  Lng- 
dnnum continued  faithful  when  Galba  Tevolted 
(Tadt  Ann.  zvi.  13,  Bitt  i.  51).  Lngdnnum 
was  plundered  and  again  burnt  by  the  soldiers 
of  Septimios  Sevems  (a.  d.  197),  after  the  defeat  of 
Albinns  near  the  dty  (Herodian,  iii.  23).  It  was  an 
important  position  imder  the  Uter  Empire,  bnt  the 
name  only  occnis  occadonally  m  the  scanty  historical 
noUoes  of  that  time.  When  Julian  was  governor  of 
Gallia,  Lngdnnum  was  near  being  snrprised  by  • 
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body  of  Alanuumi  (Ammuai.  IfiircelL  zri.  11).  The 
place  is  antitlcd  Oopb  CUadis  AngosU  on  aonw 
imeriptioos,  ■  dwin  probably  giren  to  it  in  the  time 
ef  the  emperor  OUadins. 

In  the  angle  between  the  Arar  and  the  Khodanns 
waa  the  Ara  Augoati,  dedicated  to  Aagostna  hj  all 
the  Gallic  states.  On  thia  hirge  altar  there  was  an 
ioacription  which  contained  the  names  of  the  sixty 
states;  and  there  were  as  many  fignres,  intended  to 
represent  each  state.  If  the  figures  were  not  re- 
liefii  on  the  altar,  tbey  may  have  been  statues  placed 
rowid  the  altar,  or  near  it  The  passage  of  Strabo 
(p.  193)  appears  to  be  corrapt;  bnt,  as  it  is  ex- 
plained by  Grrosknrd  {TrmmL  toI.  i.  p.  331),  there 
was  also  a  large  statne  of  Anguatos,  which  may 
have  been  in  the  middle  of  the  sixty.  There  was 
an  annoal  sdemn  celebration  at  this  altar,  which 
was  observed  even  when  Dion  Cassias  was  writing. 
(Dion,  liv.  32.)  The  time  when  this  altar  was 
built  is  fixed  by  the  Epitome  of  Livy  {Ep.  137)  in 
the  year  in  which  there  was  a  disturbsjice  in  Qallia 
on  aoeonnt  of  the  census.  This  year  was  b.  c.  12. 
Suetonius  (Claud.  3)  fixes  the  dedication  of  the 
Altar  of  Aagustus  in  the  consulship  of  Jnlins  An- 
tooiua  and  Fabins  Afjricanos  (b.  o.  10),  on  the  first 
of  August,  which  was  the  birthday  of  the  emperor 
Claudius,  who  was  a  native  of  Lugdnnum.  The 
first  priest  of  the  altar  was  C.  Julius  Vercundari- 
daliins,  aa  Aedoan.  The  celebntion  at  the  altar  of 
Lngdnnom  is  alluded  to  by  Juvenal  in  the  line 
(i.  44,  and  Heinricb's  note),  — 

"  Aut  Lugdunensem  rhetor  dictums  ad  aram.' 

Lugdnnnm  was  the  seat  of  a  Christian  chnreh  at 
an  early  period.  In  the  time  of  Marcus  Anrelins 
(about  A.  D.  172,  or  perhaps  A.  D.  177,  according  to 
some  computations)  there  was  a  furious  persecution 
of  the  Christians  at  Lugdnnnm.  The  su&rings  of 
the  martyrs  are  told  by  Eosebius  with  some  manifest 
absurdities  and  exaggerations ;  but,  the  fact  of  a 
cruel  persecntion  cannot  be  diapnt«l.  The  letter  of 
the  churches  of  Lugdunum  and  Vienna  to  the 
churches  of  Asia  and  Phrygia  is  preserved  by  Ea- 
sebins  (Hut.  Eccla.  v.  I) ;  and  it  states  that  An- 
relins, who  was  then  at  Rome,  was  consulted  by  the 
Gallic  governor  abont  the  treatment  of  the  Christians. 
The  answer  was  that  those  who  conftssed  to  being 
Christians  should  be  put  to  death,  and  that  those 
who  denied  it  should  be  set  ftee.  We  have  however 
only  one  veision  of  the  story,  though  no  excuse  can 
be  made  for  the  Boman  philosophical  empercr,  if 
men  were  put  to  death  only  because  they  were 
Christians.  Irenaens,  one  of  the  Christian  fiitbers, 
was  bishop  of  Lugdnnnm.  He  is  said  to  have  suc- 
ceeded Pothinns,  who  perished  a.  o.  177,  in  the 
raligioos  persecutions  at  Lugdunum. 

The  part  of  Oallia  which  Caesar  called  Celtica 
became  under  Augustus  Gallia  Logdonensis,  of 
which  Lugdnnnm  was  the  capital ;  but  Lugdnnensis 
was  contracted  within  narrower  Ihnila  than  Celtim 
by  the  extension  of  the  province  of  Aquitania  [Aqdi- 
TARia  ;  Gallia  Traks.  Vol.  L  p.  966]. 

The  Bomans  covered  the  soil  of  Lyon  with  houses, 
temples,  theatres,  palaces  and  aqusdncts.  Mature 
made  it  to  be  the  site  of  a  Urge  dty.  There 
are  few  remains  of  Roman  Lugdnnnm.  Time,  the 
invasion  of  the  barbarian,  and  the  employment  of 
old  materials  for  other  pnrposes,  have  left  only  scanty 
fiiigi6ents  of  the  works  of  the  most  magnificent  of 
all  dty-bnilders.  There  are  some  remains  on  the 
Itaet  det  Mimmn  which  are  supposed  to  have  been 
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a  theatre.  On  the  west  aide  of  the  Saint  there  an 
traces  of  a  oamp  capable  of  holding  several  legions. 
It  was  bounded  and  defended  on  the  west  by  the 
hills  of  the  Fora,  and  on  the  north  by  the  heights 
of  Saint-Didier  and  of  the  Mont  dOr.  The  SoAm 
defended  it  on  the  east  side.  The  camp  had  no 
water,  but  the  Ramans  found  a  supply  in  the  chain 
of  mountains  which  bounds  it  on  the  west  Water 
was  brought  along  the  valleys  and  the  sides  of  the 
hills  in  a  regnlar  slope  all  the  way,  and  ander 
ground  through  a  distaiMe  measured  along  its  line 
of  more  than  24  milea.  In  its  course  the  aqueduct 
ooUscted  water  from  seventeen  streains  or  large 
sources.  The  height  of  the  channel  or  passage  for 
the  water,  measured  inside,  was  near  five  feet ;  the 
vault  or  roof  was  aemiciroular.  There  were  openings 
at  intervals  by  which  workmen  ooold  go  m  to  clean 
and  repair  the  channel  It  was  constructed  with 
great  care,  and  the  two  sides  were  covered  with  a 
double  layer  of  cement  All  this  construction  was 
buried  in  a  cutting  six  feet  and  a  half  wide  and 
near  ten  fset  deep ;  and  a  great  part  of  this  catting 
wss  made  in  the  solid  rock.  Another  aqueduct  was 
constmcted  from  Mont  Pilot  to  the  site  of  the  hill 
of  f owiitfi'ss,  a  distance  of  more  than  50  miles  along 
the  course  of  the  aqueduct  There  were  in  all 
fourteen  aqueduct  bridges  along  this  line ;  one  of 
them  at  the  village  of  Champmoit  still  has  ninety 
arches  well  preserved.  There  wss  a  third  aqueduct 
from  Mont  dOr. 

Two  bronze  tahleta  were  dug  up  at  Lgm  in  1529, 
on  which  is  inscribed  the  Oratio  of  the  emperor 
Claudius  on  the  subject  of  giving  the  Roman  civitaa 
to  the  Gain  (Tacit  Ann.  zi.  24  ;  and  Oberlin's 
edition  of  Tacitus,  vol.  U.  p.  306  ;  Galua  Trans. 
Vol.  I.  p.  968.)  There  are  many  modem  worka  un 
Lyon  and  its  antiquities.  The  principal  are  men- 
tioned by  Forbiger  (Handbuch,  fe.  vol.  iii.  p. 
210.)  [0-L.] 


COCr  OF  LUODUMUM. 

LUGDU'NDM  or  CaNVENAE.  [Comvtoab.] 
LUGDUNUM  BATAVO'RUM  (\ovyi»ttK,r, 
PtoL  ii.  9.  §  4:  Lndai).  The  two  elements  Lag 
and  dan  appear  in  the  name  of  this  remote  city  and 
in  two  other  Gallic  names,  which  is  one  evidence  of 
the  Celtic  race  having  once  occupied  the  flat  coontiy 
about  the  outleta  of  the  Rhine.  The  Roman  Itins. 
have  marked  a  road  running  from  Leiden  through 
Cologne  to  Vemania  (InuHenttadi)  on  the  Upper 
Danube  Circle  of  Bavaria.  The  routes  are  not  the 
same  all  through,  but  the  oommencement  of  the  road 
and  the  termination  are  the  same.  This  route  in 
fact  iullowed  the  basin  of  the  Rhine  bam  the  Late 
of  Comtaui  to  the  knr  and  sandy  shores  of  the 
North  Sea. 

The  words  "  Caput  Qermaniarum"  placed  before 
the  name  Lugdunum  in  the  Antenine  Itin.  probably 
do  not  mean  that  it  was  the  capital  of  the  Germaniae, 
for  thia  was  certainly  not  so,  but  that  it  waa  the 
point  where  the  two  provinces  called  Germaniae 
commenced  on  this  northern  Umit  It  has  been 
supposed  that  Leiden  m  the  province  of  HolUnd  is 
not  the  Roman  Lugdunum,  because  no  Roman  re- 
mains have  been  foimd  there,  though  the  absence  of 
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Ilian  would  eeitainlj  not  be  oondnure  against 
JLeiiat.  Bnt  renuhia  hare  been  dug  np  in  the 
nei^boorhood  of  Laden,  and  an  inicriptioo  of  the 
time  of  Septimiiu  Sevenu,  (Ukert,  GaUiat,  p. 
S34.)  [G.  L.] 

LCGEUS  LACUS  (As^yfoi'  Xhn\  a  lake  in 
the  bind  of  the  lapodes  in  Illfricam,  now  Zoibe 
Zirkmls.    (Stnb.  vii.  p.  SI4.) 

LDGIDUmjM  (AovyiSowoKX  atown  in  the  east 
of  Gcnnanj,  the  site  of  which  mnst  be  looked  ibr  .in 
Silesia,  either  at  £ni>^  or  Xte^ntCz.  (Ptol.  ii.  II. 
§28.)  [L.S.] 

LCOn.    [LTon.] 

LUGKyNUU  {tumyimm'),  a  town  in  the  aonth 
of  Paooonia  Inferior,  was  the  capital  of  a  district. 
(Pt<d.  iL  16.  §  5.)  In  tiie  Penting.  Table  it  is 
called  Lngio,  toA  it  is,  perhaps,  to  be  looked  for  on 
the  site  of  the  modem  Batta,  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Sartix  istn  the  Danube.  [L.  S.] 

LUGUVALLUM,  or  LUGUVALLIUM  {Anton. 
Ttm.\  LUGUBALUM  (Rarennas),  now   CarUik. 
Thu  town  is  not  mentioDed  by  Ptolemy;  neither  does 
it  occnr  in  the  Notitia.     The  reason  of  its  amission 
in  the  latter  work  may  be,  that,  although  it  stands 
opon  the  line  of  the  Wall,  the  proximity  of  the  great 
tastra,  as  well  as  its  own  strength  and  population, 
lEfidered  a  fixed  garrison  nnnecessaiy.     Beda  (n 
Vita  S.  CuUAaH,  e.  8)  describes  Saint  Cuthbert  on 
hb  visit  to  Lngnbalia,  as  being  shown  the  walls  and 
a  foontain  built  by  the  Bomans:  "  venit  ad  Lnguba- 
Eam  chritatem,  qnae  a  popolis  Anglomm  cormpto 
Lnd  Tocatnr,  nt  alloqneretnr  reginam.     Postera  au- 
tem  die  deducentibus  eum  civibus  ut  Tideret  moenia 
civitatis,  fontemque  in  ea  miro  quondam  Romanoram 
opere  exstractmn."     Leland  (jtia.  vol.  yii.  p.  S4), 
sAer  speaking  of  the  Boraan  aichitectnial  and  other 
remains  often  brought  to  light  in  Carlisle,  adds, "  the 
hole  site  of  the  towne  is  sore  changid.     For  wher  as 
the  stretes  were  and  great  edi6ces  now  be  recant 
and  garden  plottes."      Bnt  few  remains,  if  any,  of 
the  Boman  town  are,  at  the  present  day,  to  be  no- 
ticed ;  bnt  whenever  excarations  are  made  to  any 
coosidenble  depth,  the  foondations  of  the  buildin|;s 
of  Ln^vallnm  are  almost  always  met  with.     Very 
recently  a  deep  drain  having  been  sunk  on  the  north 
side  of  the  castle,  the  conrse  of  the  Great  Wall  has 
been  ascertained  ;  previoosly,  the  direction  it  took 
firum  Stamcix,  where  there  was  a  forti6ed  camp,' was 
uncertain,  as  above  ground  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  CarKite.  it  has  been  entirely  pnlled  down.  [C.R.S.] 
LUMBEBITATJI.  [Vascones.] 
LUNA  (Aoi^a,  Strab.  Aovm,  Ptol.;    SeA^s 
w£ut,  Ste^  B. :  BA.  Lnnensis :  iMni),  a  dty  of 
Etmria,  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Maera,  a 
ifaoct  distance  from  its  month,  and  consequently  on 
the  very  borders  of  Lignria.    There  is  indeed  oon- 
sidcrable  discrepancy  among  andmt  authors  as  to 
whetiier  it  was  an  Etruscan  or  a  Lignrian  city; 
and  it  is  probable  that  this  arose  not  only  from  the 
circnm^anoe  of  its  position  on  the  immediate  frontier 
of  the  two  countries,  bat  frcan  its  having  been  suc- 
cessively occnpied  and  held  by  both  nations.     Pliny 
cab  it  "  the  first  city  of  Etraria ;"  and  Strabo  be- 
gins to  reckon  the  Etrurian  coast  from  thence :  Pto- 
kmy  also  moitions  it  first  in  order  among  the  cities  of 
Etmiia ;  while  Mela,  on  the  contrary,  assigns  it  to 
the  Liguriane.     ("  Lnna  Ligumm,"  Mel.  ii.  4.  §  9: 
Stab.  V.  p.  222  ;Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  8  ;  Ptol.  iii.  1.  §  4.) 
From  the  time  indeed  when  the  Macra  became  the 
cstaUislHd  limit  between  Ligniia  and  Etnuia,  there 
esaU  be  no  doobt  ■■  to  Lnna  being  geographically 
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indnded  wltliin  the  latter  ootmtry ;  bat  it  is  oertaiii 
HoA  when  the  Koouuu  fint  came  into  collision  with 
liie  Ligurians,  that  people  was  in  posseseion  of  Lima 
and  the  snrronnding  territory,  and  indeed  held  the 
whole  country  from  the  Macra  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Amus.  (PoL  iL  16;  Liv.  xxxiv.  56;  zzxix.  38, 
&c.)  Livy,  however,  tells  u.s  that  the  territory  of 
Lnna,  in  which  the  Boman  odony  was  founded,  and 
which  had  been  taken  by  them  from  the  Ligurians, 
had  previously  belonged  to  the  Etruscans  (Liv. 
xli.  13),  and  this  seems  to  be  the  true  explanation 
of  the  case.  Both  Lnna  and  Lnca,  with  Uie  whole 
of  the  fitrtile  and  level  country  adjoining  them  at 
the  foot  of  the  Apeiminea,  seem  to  have  really  be- 
longed to  the  Etruscans  daring  the  height  of  their 
power,  bnt  had  fidlen  into  the  bands  of  the  Lign- 
rians,  before  that  people  came  into  contact  with 
Home.  We  have,  however,  scarcely  any  account  of 
Lnna  as  an  Etruscan  city,  no  Etruscan  remains 
have  been  found  there,  and  there  is  certainly  no 
foundation  fat  the  views  of  some  modern  writers 
who  have  supposed  it  to  be  one  of  the  chief  cities  of 
Etruria,  and  one  of  the  twelve  that  composed  the 
League,     (Dennis's  Etmria,  ToL  ii.  p.  79.) 

The  first  historical  mmtioa  of  Lnna  itself  (u 
distinguished  from  its  more  cdebrated  port)  is  that 
of  its  capture  by  the  Bomans  under  Domitins  Cal- 
vinns  (Frontin.  Strat.  ill  2.  §  1) ;  but  the  date  of 
this  event,  which  is  not  noticed  by  Livy,  cannot  be 
fixed  with  any  approach  to  eertjunty.  Hence,  the 
firat  fact  in  its  history  of  which  we  have  any  positive 
information,  is  the  establishment  there  of  a  Boman 
colony  in  B.  c  177  (Liv,  xli,  13),  if  at  least  we  are 
to  adopt  in  that  passage  the  rnding  of  "  Lnnam" 
for  "  Lucam,"  which  has  been  recnved  by  the  latest 
editors  of  Livy,  (Madvig,  de  Colon,  p,  287.)  Its 
territory  is  mentioMd  repeatedly  in  conjunction  with 
that  of  Pisae,  as  having  been  laid  waste  by  the 
neighbouring  Ligurians.  (Liv.  xxxiv.  56,  xli,  19, 
xliiu  9.)  It  appears  that  the  two  districts  adjoined 
one  another,  so  that  the  Pisans,  in  b.  a  169,  com- 
jdained  of  the  encroachments  of  the  Boman  colonists 
on  their  territory.  (Jd.  xlv.  13.)  But,  notwith- 
standing this  cdony,  Lnna  seems  not  to  have  risen 
into  any  importance :  Lncan  indeed  repreeents  it  as 
in  a  state  of  complete  decay  at  the  period  of  the 
Civil  War  (daerUia  moenia  Lunae,  Lncan,  i.  686) ; 
and  diough  it  received  a  fresh  colmy  nnder  the 
Second  Triumvirate,  it  was  still  in  Strabo's  time 
bat  a  small  and  inconsiderable  dty,  {Lib.  Colon. 
p,  223 ;  Stnb.  v.  p,  222.)  Mo  historical  notice  of 
it  is  found  nnder  the  Roman  Empire,  bnt  its  con- 
tinned  existence  down  to  the  fifth  century  is  attested 
by  Pliny,  Ptolemy,  the  Itiueratiee,  and  Butilius,  as 
well  as  by  inscriptions  found  on  the  spot  (Plin. 
iii,  5,  s,  8 ;  Ptol.  iii.  1.  §  4  ;  /(m.  Ant.  p.  293 ; 
IHn.  Marit.  p.  501 ;  Rutil,  Jtin.  H.  63—68.)  We 
leam  also  that  it  was  celebrated  for  its  wine,  which 
was  reckoned  the  best  in  Etmria  (Pfin.  xiv,  s.  8. 
§  67),  as  well  as  for  its  cheeses,  which  were  of  vast 
size,  some  of  them  wd^ung  as  mnch  as  a  thousand 
pounds.  (Plin.  xL  42.  s.  97 ;  Martial,  xiii.  30.) 
But  the  chief  celebrity  of  Lnna  in  imperial  times 
was  derived  from  its  quarries  of  white  nuuble,  tb* 
same  now  known  as  Carrara  marble,  and  which 
was  considered  eqnal,  if  not  superior  in  quality,  to 
the  finest  Greek  marbles.  It  is  first  mentioned  as 
employed  at  Rome  for  building  purposes  in  the  time 
of  Caesar,  and  from  the  age  of  Augostns  onwards 
was  very  extensively  employed,  as  may  still  be  seer 
in  the  Pantlieoa,  the  Pyramid  of  Cains  Cestias 
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&e.  Bnt  it  wu  upeedil;  adopted  fir  statuiy  par- 
poMe  also,  for  whidi  it  was  esteemed  a  finer  mste- 
riaj  even  than  the  Parian.  (Plin.  xxzri.  5.  s.  4, 
6.  8.  7 ;  Strab.  v.  p.  22S ;  Sil.  Ital.  Tiu.  480 ;  ButU. 
I  e. ;  Stat  SUv.  iv.  2.  29,  4.  23.)  The  buildings 
of  Lnna  itself,  and  even  its  walls,  are  said  to  have 
been  constructed  wholly  of  it,  whence  Rutilios  calls 
thera  "  candentia  moenia : "  and  CTriacos,  an  anti- 
quarian of  the  15th  centmy,  who  visited  the  rains 
of  Lnna,  attests  the  same  fact 

The  period  of  the  final  decay  of  Lnna  is  ancertain. 
It  was  taken  and  plundered  by  the  Normans  in  857, 
but  was  probably  not  destroyai ;  and  Dante,  writing 
after  1300,  speaks  of  Ltmi  as  a  city  that  had  sank 
gradually  into  complete  decay  (Pw.  xvL  73);  which 
was  doubtless  accelerated  by  the  malaria,  from  which 
the  neighbourhood  now  snfiisrs  severely.  When  it 
was  visited  by  Cyriacus  of  Anoona,  the  ruins  were 
still  extensive  and  in  good  preserTati<m ;  but  little 
now  remains.  Vestiges  of  an  amphitheatre,  of  a 
semi-circoUr  building  which  may  have  been  a  theatre, 
of  a  dieos,  and  pitcina,  as  well  as  fragments  tt 
columns,  pedestals,  &c.,  are  still  however  visible. 
All  these  remains  are  certainly  of  Roman  date,  and 
DO  vestiges  of  Etruscan  antiquity  have  been  found  on 
the  spot.  The  ruins,  which  are  obviously  thoee  of 
a  small  town,  as  it  is  called  by  Strabo,  are  situated 
about  4  m.  S.  of  Sanana,  and  little  more  than  a 
mile  firom  the  sea.  (Dennis's  Etruria,  vol.  ii.  pp. 
78 — 84;  Targioni-Tozzetti,  Viaggia  tn  Totcaaa, 
vol.  X.  pp.  403 — 466  i  Promis,  Memorie  thlla  CiOi 
di  Lima,  4ta  Turin,  1838.) 

Far  more  celebrated  in  ancient  times  than  Luna 
itself  was  its  port,  or  rather  the  magnificent  gulf  that 
was  known  by  that  name  (Pobtcb  Lumab,  Liv.,  Plin., 
&C. ;  StM*^!  f'^'j  Strab.),  now  called  the  Guy 
(jfSpetia.  This  is  well  described  by  Strabo  as  one 
A  &e  largest  and  finest  harbours  in  the  world, 
containing  within  itself  many  mmor  ports,  and  sur- 
rounded by  high  monntains,  with  deep  water  close  in 
to  shore.  (Strab.  v.  p.  222';  Sil.  lUl.  viii.  482.)  He 
adds,  that  it  was  well  adapted  for  a  people  that  had 
so  long  possessed  the  dominion  of  the  sea, — a  remark 
that  must  refer  to  the  Etruscans  or  Tyrrhenians  in 
general,  as  we  have  no  allusion  to  any  naval  supre- 
macy  of  Lnna  in  particniar.  The  great  advantages 
of  this  port,  which  is  so  spacious  as  to  be  capable  of 
containing  all  the  navies  of  Europe,  seem  to  have 
early  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Bomans ;  and 
long  before  the  subjection  of  the  moontain  tribes  of 
Liguria  was  completed,  they  were  accustomed  to 
make  the  Lunae  Portus  the  station  or  rendezvous  of 
their  fieets  which  were  destined  either  for  Spain  or 
Sardinia.  (Liv.  xxxiv.  8,  xxxix.  21,  32.)  It  must 
liave  been  on  one  of  these  occasions  (probably  in 
company  with  M.  Cato)  that  it  was  visited  by  En- 
nins,  who  was  much  struck  with  it,  and  celebrated  it 
in  the  opening  of  his  Annals  (Ennius,  op.  Pert.  Sat. 
vL  9.)  At  a  later  period  it  seems  to  have  been  re- 
sorted to  also  for  its  mild  and  delightful  climate. 
(Pers.  I.  c.)  No  doubt  can  exist  that  the  port  of 
Luna  is  identical  with  the  modem  Gulf  of  Spezia ; 
but  it  is  certaudy  curious  that  it  should  have  derived 
that  name  from  the  town  or  city  of  Lnna,  which 
was  sitoated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Magra,  at  least 
five  miles  from  the  gulf,  and  separated  from  it,  not 
only  by  the  river  Magra,  but  by  a  considerable 
range  k  rocky  hills,  which  divide  the  GulfofSpeda 
from  the  valley  of  the  Magra,  so  that  the  gulf  is  not 
even  within  sight  of  Luna  itself  It  is  this  range  of 
hills  which  at  their  extremity  form  •  promontory, 
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called  by  ItolemT,  Lnnaa  Proroontorinm  (itMiwi), 
ittpw,  PtoL  iii.  I.  §  4.),  DOW  the  PmUa  Bimoa. 
It  is  true  that  Strabo  places  Lona  on  the  rigkt  bank 
of  the  Macra ;  bat  tins  is  a  mere  mistake,  as  he  is 
certainly  speaking  of  the  Roman  town  of  Luna:  it 
is  passible  that  the  Etruscan  city  of  that  name  may 
not  have  occupied  the  same  site  with  the  Bomaa 
colony,  but  may  have  been  situated  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Macta,  bnt  even  then  it  would  have 
been  at  some  distance  fixxn  the  port.  H<^teniaa 
and  some  other  writers  have  endeavoured  to  prove 
that  the  port  of  Lnna  was  situated  at  the  moatfa  rf 
the  Hacra  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  town  may 
have  had  a  small  port  or  landing-place  at  that 
point ;  but  the  celebrated  Port  of  Lnna,  described 
by  Strabo  and  extolled  by  Ennins,  can  certainly  be 
no  other  than  the  Gulfq/Speaa. 

The  Gul/o/^peaa  is  about  7  miles  m  depth  by 
3  in  breadth :  it  contains  within  itself  (as  jnstly  ob- 
served by  Strabo)  several  minor  potts,  two  of  whic& 
are  noticed  by  Ptolemy  under  the  names  of  Pobtos 
Vbkebis  CA0(»!(ti)j  Xifi^v),  still  called  Porto  Ve- 
ntre, and  situated  near  the  western  extremity  of  tlie 
golf  ;  and  PoBTcs  Ericis  ('E()(io|»  mJAxoj),  now 
Lerici,  on  the  E.  shore  of  the  gulf.  The  fwmer 
name  is  found  also  in  the  Maritime  Itinerary.  ( PtoL 
iu.  1.  §  3;  /tm.  Marit.  p.  502.)  [E.H.  B.l 

LUNAE  MONTES  (2«AiJf7i»  Spot  Ai««nr1at, 
Ptol.  iv.  8.  §§  3, 6),  (torn  which  mountains,  and  from 
the  lakes  formed  by  thor  melting  snows,  Ptolemy 
derives  the  sources  of  the  Nile.  Their  positico 
is  unknown,  and  if  they  have  any  real  existence^ 
they  must  be  placed  S.  of  the  Equator.     [W.  B.  D.J 

LUNAE  POBTUS.  [Ldka.] 
^  LUNAE  PROMONTO'BIUM  (2«x4n>>  Ifot 
oKpor,  PtoL  ii.  5.  §  4),  a  hesdhmd  on  the  W.  coast 
of  Lusitania,  placed  by  Ptolemy  10  minutes  N.  of 
the  mouth  of  the  Tagus,  and  therefore  oonesponds 
to  the  C.  da  Roca,  near  Cinira,  where  Beseiidius 
found  rains  of  what  he  took  for  a  temple  of  the  Sno 
and  Uoon,  with  inscriptions  (^Aniiq.  LutiL  p.  52). 
Others,  however,  identify  it  with  the  more  northern 
C.  Carvoeirof  and,  in  fact,  the  accounts  of  the  head- 
lands on  this  coast  are  given  in  a  confused  manner 
by  the  ancient  writers.  [P.  &] 

LUNA'BIUM  PROMONTO'BIUM  (Aomipm 
OKpof,  Ptol.  ii.  6.  §  19:  C.  Tordera,  NE.  of  Bar- 
celona), a  headhmd  on  the  coast  of  the  Baetnli,  in 
Hispania  Tarraconensis,  formed  by  one  of  the  SE. 
spurs  of  the  Pyrenees.  [P.  S.] 

LU'NGONES.  [AsTUMB.] 

LUNNA,  in  Gallia,  was  on  a  road  from  Lug- 
uunnm  (Lyon)  to  Augustodnnum  (i^uten).  The 
first  station  after  Lugdnnum  is  Asa  Pauluii,  15  M.  P. 
from  Lugdunom,  and  then  Lunna  15  H.  P.  from 
Asa  Paulini,  according  to  the  Antooine  Itin.  [Asa 
Paulini.]  In  the  Table  it  is  24  M.  P.  fixun  Lug- 
dnnum to  Ludnam,  as  the  name  is  written  in  the 
Table,  and  Asa  Paulini  is  omitted.  Lunna  and 
Ludnam  are  probably  the  same  place ;  and  the  site  is 
uncertain.  [G.  L.l 

LVPIA.     [LoppiA.] 

LU'PLAE  (Aoinrtcu, Strab.;  Aoinrlo,  Paus.;  Aoinr- 
wloi,  PtoL:  Eth.  Lupiensis:  Leax),  an  ancient  city 
of  the  Salentines,  in  the  Roman  province  of  Calabria, 
situated  on  the  high  road  from  Brundnsinm  to  Hy- 
druntum,  and  just  about  25  M.P.  distant  from  each 
of  these  cities  (/tin.  AnL  p.  118).  It  was  about  8 
miles  from  the  sea,  whence  Strabo  correctly  describes 
it  as  situated,  together  with  Rbndiae,in  the  interior 
of  Calabria  (Strab.  v.  p.  282),  though  both  Pliny  and 
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Pbilemf  vBoId  lead  ns  to  (appose  tbst  it  mg  a 
muidme  town.  (Plin.  UL  M.  s.  16;  FtoL  iii.  1. 
§  14.)  Appian  ako  speaks  of  Octanao  as  landing 
thcnoD  his  nturn  to  Italj,  immediately  after  Caesar's 
dcstii,  when  he  halted  some  days  at  Lupiae  without 
Tentaring  to  adTance  to  Bnmdasittnif  until  he  re- 
cored  fresh  informatioD  from  Borne.  (Appian, 
B.  C.  iii.  10.)  There  seems,  howerer,  do  doobt 
that  the  ancient  Lnpiaa  occniaed  the  same  site  as 
the  modeni  Leece,  though  it  maj  hare  had  a  port 
or  landing-place  of  its  own.  The  above  passage  of 
A]>;aan  is  the  oolj  mention  of  it  that  occurs  in  bis- 
torj;  bat  a  tradition  preserved  to  ns  bjr  Jolins 
Csfitoliaas  (M.  Ant.  I.)  ascribed  its  foondatian  to 
a  Ugg  of  the  Salentines,  named  Halennios,  the  son 
of  Dasomos.  There  is  little  doubt  that  it  was 
Rallj  a  nalire  Salentine  city ;  nor  is  there  any  foon- 
datioo  for  sappoeing  it  to  have  received  a  Greek 
colony.  Psosanias,  in  a  passage  wliich  has  given  rise 
to  much  coofosian,  in  treating  (tf  the  treasury  of  the 
Sybarites  at  Olympia,  tells  ns  that  Syharis  was  the 
same  dty  which  was  called  in  his  time  Lupia,  and 
was  situated  between  Brundusium  and  HydrnntTmL 
(Paos.  vL  19.  §  9.)  The  only  reasonable  ezpla- 
iitioa  of  this  strange  mistake  is,  that  he  ood- 
txmded  La{Ha  in  Calabria  (the  name  of  which  was 
tometimes  written  Lopia)  with  the  Roman  oolooy  of 
Co)na  in  Lncania,  which  had  in  fact  arisen  on  the 
site  of  Tbnrii,  and,  therefore,  in  a  manner  succeeded 
to  Sybaris.  But  several  modem  writers  (Bomanelli, 
Cniner,  &c.)  have  adopted  the  mistake  of  Pausa- 
nias,  and  affirmed  that  Lupiae  was  previously  called 
Sybaris,  though  it  is  evidently  of  the  well-known 
ci^  of  Sybaris  that  that  author  is  speaking.  We 
hear  bat  little  of  Ln]»ae  as  a  Roman  town,  though 
it  appein  to  have  been  a  municipal  town  of  some 
importaDoe,  and  is  mentioaed  by  all  the  geographers. 
The  "sger  Lyppieosis"  (sic)  is  also  noticed  in  the 
Liber  Colooiamm;  bat  it  does  not  appear  that  it 
nceived  a  colony,  and  the  inscriptions  in  which  it 
bean  the  title  of  ooe  are,  in  all  probability,  spurioos. 
Nor  is  there  any  ancient  authority  for  the  name  of 
Lydom  or  Lycia,  which  is  assigned  to  the  city 
by  levenl  load  writera:  this  form,  of  which  the 
modtni  name  rf  Lecee  is  obviously  a  corruption, 
being  first  found  in  documents  of  the  middle  ages. 
(U.  Cobm.  p.  262;  MeL  ii.  4.  §  7;  IHn.  Ant. 
^118.) 

Tbe  modem  city  of  Lecee  is  a  large  and  populous 
pjaoe,  and  the  chief  town  of  the  province  oiUed  the 
Ttm  (fi  Otranto.  No  ancient  remains  are  now 
viable ;  bat  Galatea,  writing  in  the  l.'ith  cen- 
tmy,  tdb  as  that  there  were  then  extensive  snb- 
temnean  remaina  of  the  ancient  city  —  vast  arches, 
enered  galWies  and  foundations  of  ancient  build- 
ings—  npon  which  the  modem  city  was  in  great 
meassie  built.  Numerous  vases  and  other  relics  of 
annuity  have  also  been  brought  to  light  by  ezca- 
vaiknB,  and  an  inscription  in  the  Messapian  dialect. 
(Galateo,  <k  Sit.  lapt/g.  pp.  81 — 86;  Romaoelli, 
toL  u.  ^  83 — 93;  Mommsen,  Unter  Ital  Dialectt, 
pi  S9.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

LUPOD[rNnM,aplaceoD  the  river Nic«r(A'ecihir) 
in  Smthera  Germany.  (Auson.  MoteL  423 ;  Sym- 
nacfans,  p  16,  ed.  Niebuhr.)  It  is  probably  the 
•snie  place  as  the  modem  Ladmburg  on  the  Nectar, 
thoogfa  tome  identify  it  with  the  fort  which  the  em- 
peror Valentinian  built  on  the  banks  of  the  Neckar. 
(Amm.  Marc.  zxviiL  2.)  [L.  S.] 

LUPPHUBDUM  (AouT<»ouf)2oi'),  a  town  in  the 
Boith  of  Germany.    (PtoL  ii.  U.  §  28.)    Its  ate  is 
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generally  identified  with  Wittmbtrg  or  Jfeuaoi;  but 
it  seems  more  probable  that  it  was  situated  near 
Leipdg,  on  the  river  Lappa,  from  which  it  may 
have  derived  its  name.  [L.  S.] 

LU'PPLA  or  LD'PLA  (4  AowrJot:  Ij^),»  na- 
vigable river  in  the  north-west  of  Germany,  which 
was  well  known  to  the  Romans,  from  its  sources  to 
tile  point  where  it  empties  itself  into  the  Rhine.  Its 
sources  are  in  the  interior  of  Germany,  not  &r  from . 
those  of  the  Amisia.  (Ems.)  (Veil.  Pat  ii.  106; 
Taa  vliM.  i.  60,  ii.  7,  BitU  v.  22;  Pomp.  Mela,  iii. 
3.  §  3;  Strab.  viL  p  291;  Dion  Cass.  liv.  S3.) 
Str^  (Z.  c.)  had  a  very  incorrect  notion  of  the 
course  ^  the  Lupia,  ibr  he  describes  it  as  flowing 
through  the  country  of  the  Bracteri  Minores,  and  as 
discharging  its  waters,  like  the  Amasia,  into  the 
ocean:  he,  moreover,  places  it  aboat  600  stadia  from 
tbe  Rhine,  Tacitus  (vim.  ii.  7)  mentions  a  Roman 
fort  built  on  its  banks.  [L.  S.] 

LU'PPIA  (Asinrrfa),  a  place  of  considerable  im- 
portance in  the  north  of  Germany,  between  the  riven 
Albis  and  Visurgis,  above  Mons  Melibocus.  (PtoL 
ii.  1 1.  §  28,  viiL  6.  §  3.)  It  is  generally  identified 
with  the  modem  town  of  Lupta.  [L.  S.] 

LUSI  (Aai«ra(,  Fans.,  Steph.  B.  *.  v. ;  Aoiwoi, 
Aovcirof,  tSl  Aoikraa,  SchoL  ad  Cattim,  Dion.  235 ; 
camp.  Meineke,  ad  Steph.  B.  t.  v. :  £th.  tiaiam, 
Aavatis,  AaviriiniJ,  Steph.  B. ;  &o»vt*6s,  Xen. 
Anab.ir.  2.  §21),  a  town  in  the  north  of  Arcadia, 
originally  independent  of,  bat  afterwards  subject  to, 
Gleitor.  [Cleitor.]  Lusi  was  sitnated  in  the 
upper  valley  of  the  Aroanius,  and  probably  on  the 
site  of  Sudkend,  which  stands  in  the  NE.  corner  of 
the  valley  at  tbe  ibot  of  Ht  Khebnit  (the  ancient 
Aroanian  mountains),  and  on  the  road  from  Tri- 
poUttd  to  Kaldvryta.  Tbe-opper  valley  of  the 
Aroanius,  now  called  the  phun  of  Sudhend.  oonasts 
of  two  plains,  of  which  the  more  easterly  is  the  one 
throngh  which  the  Aroanius  flows,  the  waters  of 
which  fcace  their  way  throngh  a  gorge  in  the  moun- 
tains into  the  plain  of  Cleitor,  now  Kdtzana,  to  the 
south.  The  more  westerly  plain  of  Sudhmd  is  en- 
tirely shut  in  by  a  range  of  hills ;  and  the  waters  of 
three  streams  which  flow  into  this  phun  are  carried 
off  by  a  katavdthra,  after  forming  an  inundation, 
apparently  the  Lacus  Clitorios  mentioned  by  Pliny 
(xzxi.  2.  s.  13).  The  air  is  damp  and  cold ;  and 
in  this  locality  the  best  hemlock  was  grown  (The- 
ophr.  U.  15.  §  8> 

Losi  was  still  independent  in  the  58th  Olympiad ; 
since  <me  of  its  citizens  is  recorded  to  have  guned 
the  ™tory  in  the  11th  Pythiad.  (Pans.  viii.  18. 
§  8.)  Its  territory  was  ravaged  by  the  Aetolians 
in  the  Social  War  (Polyb.  iv.  18)  ;  but  in  the  time 
of  Pansanias  there  were  no  longer  even  any  ruins  of 
the  town.  (Pans.  /.  o.)  Its  name,  however,  was 
preserved  in  oHiseqnenoe  of  its  temple  of  Artemis 
Lusia  or  Hemerasia  (the  "  Soother  ").  The  goddees 
was  so  called,  because  it  was  here  that  the  daagbten 
of  Proetns  were  purified  from  their  madness.  They 
had  concealed  themselves  in  a  large  cavern,  from 
which  they  were  taken  by  Melampus,  who  cured 
them  by  sacred  expiations.  Thereupon  their  father 
Proetus  founded  this  temple  of  Artemis  Hemerasia, 
which  was  regarded  with  great  reverence  throughout 
the  whole  Pelopormesus  as  an  inviolable  asylum.  It 
was  plundered  by  tho  Aetolians  in  the  Social  War. 
It  was  situated  near  Lusi,  at  the  distance  of  40 
stadia  from  Cynaetba.  (Pans.;  Polyb.  IL  ec. ;  Cal- 
lim.  IHan.  233.)  The  interior  of  tiie  temple,  with 
,  tbe  pariflcation  of  tbe  daughters  of  Proetos,  is  re- 
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preaotad  on  an  ancient  rase.  (HUIiiigar,  Ptiatmti 
de  Komi,  pi.  52  ;  MttUer,  DmkmSkr  da-  alt,  Kmt, 
t.  U.)  Th«  rains,  which  Dodmll  diacorered  abon 
Lnsi  towanb  the  end  of  the  plain,  and  on  the  road 
to  Cynaetha,  aie  probably  those  of  the  temple  of 
Artemu  Leake  disooreied  some  ancient  fbondationa 
at  the  middle  fountain  of  the  three  in  tbe  more 
westerly  of  the  two  plains  of  SudhmA,  which  he 
■apposes  to  be  the  temains  of  the  temple.  One  of 
the  officers  of  the  French  Conumasion  observed  a 
large  cave  on  the  western  aide  of  the  Ananian 
monntaina,  in  which  the  inhabitants  of  Sudheni  were 
accustomed  to  take  refuge  during  war,  and  which 
is  probably  the  one  intended  in  the  legend  of  the 
daughters  of  Proetos.  (Dodwell,  CUmhal  Tour, 
vol.  iL  p.  447;  Leake,  Morea,  vA.  ii.  p.  109,  voL 
iii.  pp.  168, 181 ;  BobUye,  Richercha,  ^.  p.  156 ; 
Curtios,  i>efop()aiu<ot,  Tol.  i.  p.  375,  acq.) 

LUSITA'NIA  (ji  AwiTon'o,  4  Ainrirai'urii.Strab.; 
AainriTwta,  Diod.  Sic.,  PtoL,  Steph.  B.:  Bth.  Am- 
crcTorol,  Lnsitani),  originally  denoted  the  oonntrj  of 
the  Lusitani,  but  is  conunonly  naed  in  a  wider  sense, 
as  the  name  of  one  of  the  three  prorinoes,  into 
which  Hispania  was  divided  by  Angnstua.  (His- 
rAHU,  p.  1081,  No8.  3,  4). 

1.  ExtaU  aid  Bouadariet. —  Like  the  modem 
PortuffcU,  it  lay  on  the  W.  aide  of  the  peninsula,  ex- 
tending from  its  SW.  point  (Sacrom  Pel,  C.  S. 
VkicaU),  eastwards  to  the  month  of  the  Amas 
(Gtiadiana),  and  northwards  along  the  W.  coast ; 
bat  here,  as  well  as  in  the  interior,  the  boundaries 
of  the  two  countries  wen  veiy  difierrat ;  Lnaitania 
occupying  only  two-thirds  of  tbe  W.  coast,  and  Por- 
tugal more  than  three-foartbs.  The  former  had  its 
N.  boundary  at  the  DuRitn  (^Dauro),  the  latter  at 
the  Mroius  {DfiSo)  ;  and  the  Portuguese  proyinco, 
called  Efttn  Douro  t  Minho,  as  lying  between  these 
rivers,  as  well  as  that  of  Trta  ot  ifonte$  E.  of  it, 
were  andently  the  part  of  Oali-aecia  which  be- 
longed to  the  Callaici  Bracarii.  Bat  on  the  E.  side, 
inland,  Lusitania  had  a  much  wider  extent  than 
Portugal.  Both  rest  on  the  same  base,  as  their  S. 
side,  namely  the  coast  between  C.  S.  Vincent  and 
the  nxiutb  of  the  Gnadiana,  and  at  first  the  bound- 
ary runs  N.  nearly  along  the  same  line,  namely  the 
course  of  the  Guadiana,  the  slight  diSerence  being  in 
favour  of  Portagal,  which  has  a  slip  on  the  £.  side 
of  the  river.  But,  from  a  point  on  the  river,  a  little 
beluw  Badajoz,  and  a  litlie  above  its  intersection 
with  the  Meridian  of  7°  W,  long.,  the  bonndaries 
diverge  ;  that  of  Portugal  taking  a  general  direction 
N.  with  a  slight  bearing  to  the  E.,  till  it  strikes  the 
Douro  at  its  great  beiid  from  SW.  to  NW.  (where 
the  Agueda  joins  it),  and  running  up  the  river  to 
its  great  bend  in  the  opposite  direction,  below  the 
Esh;  while  that  of  Lusitania  continued  up  the 
Anas  eastward,  towards  the  middle  of  the  Fenin- 
sala,  to  a  point  considerably  above  Mktsluhdii 
(but  not  very  certainly  de6ned),  whence  it  followed 
a  N.  direction  to  the  Dnrioa,  which  it  met  at  a  point 
below  the  river  Pistoraca  (also  not  very  well  de- 
fined). Thus,  Lnaitania  contained,  on  tlds  side,  the 
K.  part  of  Spanish  Ettremadura,  and  the  S.  put  of 
Ze<M> ;  and  the  port  of  the  province  thus  lying  E.  of 
Modem  Portugal,  corresponds  very  nearly  to  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  Vettonks.  These  are  the  bonndaries 
of  the  Roman  province,  as  oonstitated  under  Angna- 
tos  ;  but  there  are  considerable  variationa  in  the 
extent  aasigned  to  the  country  by  various  writers, 
e.ipecially  according  as  the  word  is  need,  in  the 
wkler  sense,  for  t£e  province,  or  in  the  naiTower 
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meanuig,  fat  the  eotntiy  of  the  Lnsitani.  la  this 
first  and  nanreweat  aense,  it  included  only  th«  dis- 
trict between  the  Tagns  and  the  Dnrius,  fram  tlw 
Atlaotie  <n  the  W.,  to  about  the  present  frontier  ef 
Portugal  oo  the  E.  Next,  the  supposed  or  actnal 
connection  of  these  people  with  their  Noithem 
neighboars,  the  Callaici,  Artabri,  and  Astures, 
led  to  their  being,  at  least  in  part,  included  under 
the  same  name, ud  accordingly  Strabo  defines  Lnri- 
tania  as  the  coantry  M.  of  the  Tagns,  bonnded  on 
the  W.  &  N.  by  the  Oeeu.  (Strab.  iii.  p.  153.) 
But  just  above  he  says,  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
Lasitani,  meaning  those  N.  of  the  Dnrius,  had  ob- 
tained the  name  of  CaUaTci ;  and  elsewhere  he  ex- 
pressly states  that  the  whole  region  N.  of  the 
Dnrius,  which  was  formerly  called  Luatanta,  was 
now  called  CallaTca.  (UL  p.  166.)  On  the  E., 
says  Strabo  (tc),  it  bordered  on  the  Carpetani, 
Vettcoes,  Vaccaei,  and  Callaici,  and  other  tribes  rf 
leas  note  ;  and  he  adds  that  these  also  were  some- 
times called  Lusitani,  thus  pointing  to  the  extension 
of  the  name  towards  the  east  Then,  again,  on  the 
S.  of  the  Tagns,  where  the  coantry  seems  originally 
to  have  belonged  to  the  Turdrtahi,  with  an  inter, 
mixture  of  Celtic  tribes  [Cki.tici],  the  long  and 
obstinate  wars  carried  aa  by  the  Romans  drove 
many  of  the  Lusitanians  and  their  alhes  into  the 
district,  which  thus  came  naturally  to  be  inchided 
under  the  name  of  Lusitania.  (Strab.  iii.  p.  139.) 
Finally,  under  Augostos,  the  boundaries  were  fixed 
as  above  stated. 

2.  Dimmtiim*. — Agrippa,  as  quoted  by  Pliny, 
assigned  to  the  province,  together  with  Asturia  and 
Gallaecia,  a  width  of  536  M.  P. ;  and  a  length  of 
540  M.  P.  (PUn.  iv.  21.  s.  35.)  Strabo  makes  its 
length  8000  stadia,  and  its  width  considerably  less 
(iiL  p.  153,  as  amended  by  XyUnder:  it  should  be 
remembered  that  the  wMh  is  reckoned,  as  Strabo 
expreesly  aays,  along  the  E.  side,  i.  e.  fnim  M.  to  S., 
in  conformity  with  his  general  views  respecting  the 
form  of  the  peninsula,  which  are  exjdained  under 
Hupahia). 

3.  Phytiad  Geogrcgahg. — Strabo's  description  of 
Lusitania  {L  e.)  as  lofty  and  rugged  <m  the  £.  side, 
and  level  towards  tlie  sea,  with  the  exception  of 
minor  ridgea  of  moontains,  is  tolerably  correct.  A 
more  exact  account  of  its  reUtion  to  the  whole  for- 
mation of  the  surface  of  the  peninsnla  is  given  onder 
Hispahia  (§  T.  Mob  5.  pp.  1085,  1086),  togetlier 
with  a  descriptioo  of  the  coaat  and  the  chief  pro- 
montories. Its  surfiwe  is  roughly  divided  by  the 
Moms  HERMunm  (Sterna  d»  Ettnila),  which  ends 
in  the  peninsula  of  iMbon,  into  the  two  great  basins 
of  the  Tagns  and  the  Dnrius ;  but  it  is  also  inter- 
sected by  nnmeioua  offisets  from  the  great  central 
chains  of  the  peninsula.  Besides  the  great  river 
Taods,  which  Useets  it,  there  are  several  others,  of 
more  or  less  importance,  which  flow  in  the  same 
general  direction,  and  &11  into  the  sea  on  the  W. 
coast ;  but  of  tbeee  none  require  special  notice,  ex- 
cept the  Callipua  (KoAAfTovt,  Sadao),  which  flows 
N.  bum  the  H.  Caneua  in  the  extreme  Si.,  and  falb 
into  the  aea,  SE.  of  the  Tagas,  and  the  Momda 
(_Mondego')  and  Vacua  (  Vouga),  between  the  Tagtis 
and  the  Dnrius.* 


*  The  discrepancies  smong  the  ancient  writers 
respecting  the  names  of  the  rivers  between  the 
Tagns  and  the  Hinina  have  been  noticed  under 
Gallaboia  :  the  following  conspectus,  by  Gros- 
kurd,  of  their  Tariooa  statements,  may  be  asefol : — 
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The  coontij,  bong  inigatad  hj  these  liren,  and 
peoetnted  bj  their  miTigabb  streams,  as  wdl  as 
coricbed  hj  the  gold  and  diver  found  in  their  beds 
and  in  mines,  was  rich  and  fertile,  Strabo  tells  as ;  bat 
its  prospeiitjr  was  greatly  checked  hj  the  predatory 
habits  of  its  people,  who  neglected  the  ealtate  of  the 
•oil,  to  give  thenuelres  ap  to  war  and  robbery.  This 
eril  teodency,  howerer,  he  ascribes  chiefly  to  the 
nuxiotaiaHers,  by  whose  attacks  the  inhabitants  of 
the  lowlands  were  inTolTed  in  the  same  disofder. 
(Strab.  iiL  p.  IS4.) 

4.  Popiuatioit.  —  The  pnmnce,  as  finally  con- 
aticoted,  contained  the  coontries  of  five  chief  peoples, 
and  at  inonmerable  petty  tribes,  most  of .  whom, 
howerer,  may  be  included  among  these  fire.  Thus, 
for  example,  the  30  (some  read  SO)  tribes  ((9i^), 
mentioned  by  Strabo,  between  the  Tagos  and  the 
Artebri,  are  donbtless  but  sabdivisiaas  of  the  Cal- 
IsTd  and  LoaitanL  The  five  chief  peoples  of  Lasi- 
tania  (the  Soman  prorince)  were: — ^1.)  The  Lcsi- 
TAVL,  oa  the  W.  coast  between  the  Dorios  and  the 
Tagiu,and  extending  also  (as  expUined  aboTe)S.of 
the  latter  river.  (2.)  E.  of  them  the  VBrrosES, 
between  the  Darins  and  the  Anas.  (3.)  S.  of  theee 
two  were  the  Tdrouu  Vetkrbs,  a  bnnch  of  the 
sndent  popolation  of  Baetica,  who  (according  to  the 
commoa  opinion  of  the  ancients)  had  crorasd  the 
Anas;  bat  whose  presence  should  perhaps  lather  be 
nfetred  to  an  ancient  occnpation  of  the  coantiy  ap 
to  the  Tagos.  (4.)  S.  of  them  again,  in  the  dis- 
trict between  the  lower  coarse  of  ^e  Anas  and  the 
S.  and  W.  coasts,  were  a  branch  of  the  Tubdetaki, 
to  whom  simiUir  remarks  apply.  (5.)  Lastly,  in 
various  positions,  we  find  remnants  of  the  old  Celtic 
populatioo,  preserving  the  name  of  Celtici.  The 
chief  traces  of  them  an  on  the  SE.  of  the  lower 
Ta^ns,  between  it  and  the  great  bend  of  the  Anas, 
where  they  were  mingled  with  tbe  Tnrdnli;  and 
anwog  the  Turdetani,  in  the  extreme  S.,  where  they 
seem  to  have  taken  up  their  position  in  the  motm- 
taisoos  district  between  the  termination  of  the  W. 
coast  snd  the  Anas  (Algarte),  which  tbe  ancients 
called  CcsBCS,  and  where  they  bore  the  distiactive 
name  of  Coim.  (Comp.  Hispaioa,  p.  1087.  §  vii.) 
The  particnbui  respecting  these  peoples,  thrar  chief 
cities,  and  so  forth,  are  given  under  the  several 
articles:  in  this  place  we  have  to  deal  onl/  with  the 
Lnsitanians,  properly  so  called. 

5.  Tbe  LusiTAifi  (AwriTorof,  Strab. ;  Aoiwireuvl, 
Died.,  Ptol.),  are  designated  by  Strabo  as  "the 
greatest  of  tlie  nations  of  Iberia,  and  tbe  one  most 
frequently  and  longest  engaged  in  war  with  the 
Kmiians,' a  distinction  which,  certauily,  not  even  the 
Cdtiberians  could  dispute  with  them.  The  history 
of  tbe  wan  referred  to  has  been  given  in  outline 
mder  HisPAinA,  and  that  of  their  hist  great  contest 
Bay  be  read  in  the  bistnrise  of  Borne  and  onder 
Tutaraos  (Diet  of  Biog.y  The  incidents  of 
Hat  war  seem  to  prove  that  though  the  Lusitani 
fanned  a  compact  state,  under  one  national  govern- 
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ment,  Ui  form  wa*  impaired  by  a  certain  defect  of 
real  tmion  among  the  numerous  minar  peoplee  of 
whom  Strabo  apedcs.  (Niebohr,  Ltdmtt  on  Ana. 
Ethnog.  and  OMg.  y<A.  it  p.  297.)  The  fall 
account  of  their  manners  and  oastoms,  given  by 
Strabo  (iii.  pp.  154 — 156),  may  be  more  oooveniently 
studied  in  the  origioal  than  repeated  here  in  its  many 
details. 

6.  Liuitaitia  ai  a  Soman  Provmot. — (Lxmt- 
TANiA  PBOVnoLA,  /wcr.  Op.  Gmter,  p^Sl,  No. 
38S.)  The  position  of  Lnsitania,  after  its  conquest 
by  the  Bomans,  first  as  a  port  of  Hispania  Ulterior, 
and  already  under  Jolius  Caesar  tending  to  a  sepa- 
rate constitntioD ;  its  formation  into  a  distinot  pro- 
vince, under  Augustas ;  its  civil  and  military  govern- 
ments: its  three  oonveotus  of  Eherita  AvavtrrA, 
Paz  Juua,  and  SotukBis,  with  the  number  and 
rank  of  the  towns  iododed  in  them;  and  its  pcsitioa 
under  the  kter  empire,  are  all  given  under  EUkpAinA 
(pp.  1081,  1082). 

7.  Cttses  md  Towns  — (These  of  the  Vn-roirss 
are  givea  under  the  article.) — The  dty  of  IMo» 
(Port.  IMoa)  was,  under  tbe  same  name  [Oubipo], 
the  ancient  capital  of  the  Lnsitanians,  and  though 
the  Romans  degraded  it  from  that  rank,  in  bvour  of 
their  own  military  colonies,  it  remainad  a  place  of 
great  commercial  importance^  Its  political  rank 
was  transferred,  under  the  Bomans,  to  Scalabis 
(JSanlarm),  a  colony,  and  seat  of  a  coiwendis  juri- 
dicut,  higher  up  the  river,  on  its  right  bank.  But 
the  true  Soman  capital  was  Emebita  AvavsrrA 
{Merida)  ia  tbe  SE.  of  tbe  province,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Anas,  a  colony  founded  by  Augustas, 
The  chief  roads  leading  through  the  province  from 
Einerita,  with  the  places  oo  them,  were  as  fallows  : 
1.  From  Embrita,  E.  and  then  NE.  to  Cabsab- 
AuousTA  "  per  Lusitaniam,"  as  tbs  Itinsrary  ex- 
pressly says,  although  it  lies  entirely  S.  of  the  Anas 
(Jtm.  Ant.  pp.  444,445)  ;  thus  suggesting  a  doubt 
whether  the  boundary  of  Lusitania  was  not  carried 
asfiirS.as  tbeH.HA[UAir(»(SMrraiforena):  tbe 
places  on  the  road,  which  are  commonly  assigned  to 
Baetica,  are:  CoirrosoUA,  12  H. P.  {Alangety 
MiRonKiOA,  86  M.  P.  {CapiUa) ;  Sisalme,  or 
SiSAPo,  IS  U.  P.  {Ahtaden);  CASoimuM,  20 
11  P.  (CoroCTis//) ;  Ad  Tubbes,  26  M.  P.  (Co- 
kttranxi  t),  where,  if  not  sooner,  the  roads  enter  the 
Oretaxi.  2.  From  EMEitrra,  due  N.  to  Sai^ 
MAHTICB  (^Salamanaa)  and  Astcrica,  through  the 
territory  of  the  Vbttorbs.  (/(m.  Ant  p.  433 : 
for  the  places  see  VnroHBs).  2.  From  Emebita, 
NW.  to  the  Taqus,  and  down  the  right  side  of  the 
river  to  Ousipo  (,11m.  Ant.  pp.419, 420*)  :  Pla- 
OIABIA,  SO  M.  P.  {Rapoi^a,  Cortds ;  EUCom- 
mandanU,  Lapie);  Ad  vn  Abas,  20  if.  P.  (Co- 
detera,  Cort^  Arroncket,  Meiitelle  and  Lapie); 
Mohtobbioa,  14  M.  P.  (vnlg.  Mundobriga,  Afor- 
«atf,  Beaeod.  Amtiq.  Im.  p.  58,  Floret,  Etp.  8. 
voL  xiii.  p.  66,  Cort&,  Ukert ;  Partalegn,  Lapie ; 
it  seems  to  be  the  Meidobriga  of  tbe  Bdl.  Ahx.  48, 
and  the  town  of  the  Hedobrioenses  Plumbarii  of 
Plin.  iv.  21.  s.  35);  Fbaxinus,  30  H.  P.,  on  or 
near  the  left  bank  of  the  Tagus  (Amieira,  CortA ; 
ViOa  Vdha,  Lapie) ;  Tdbdoci,  32  H.  P.  (Abrm- 
tef  or Ptmhetet);  Scalabis,  32  M.P.,  a  coloay 
and  conventus,  widi  the  surname  Pkabsididk  Jc- 

*  Tbe  MMiiert  on  all  the  toads  from  Emerita  to 
Obdpo  are  very  ooimpt :  they  do  not  agree  with 
tbe  totals  giveo  at  the  bead  of  each  route;  and 
many  of  them  are  evidently  too  short. 
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utrx  (Plin.  I,  e.  SaiUarem,  Flom,  Etp.  S.  vol  ziii 
Jk.  69,  ziv.  p.  171);  Jerabrioa,  32  M.  P.  (Ars- 
briga,  Plin.  L  c  j  'A/xUpiya,  Ptol.  ii.  5.  §  7  ; 
Alanquer,  Florez,  Eip.  S.  vol.  xlr.  p.  174);  Ou- 
sipo,  30  M.  P.  4.  From  Ehebita,  W.  to  Ousipo, 
ciuvinj;  roond  to  the  N. :  Plaoiahia,  30  M.  P. 
(vide  «up.) ;  BcDUA,  8  H.  P.  (S.  Maria  de  Bedoga 
Cortit,  Campo  Mm/or,  Lapie;  the  river  Bodoa  pre- 
serres  tlia  name) ;  Ad  vn.  Abas,  IS  M.  P.  {vid. 
n^.)  Hatusabo,  8 11  P.,  Abeltkbiuh,  24  M.  P. 
(it  seems  that  these  names  are  inTerted,  and  that 
the  latter  is  Alter  da  Ckao,  and  the  former  PueiUe 
do  Sora) ;  AnmuM  Piubtobiuh,  28  M.  P. 
(^Sahatierra,  or  Benavenie,  both  close  together  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Tagos) ;  Ousipo.  38  M.  P. 
6.  From  Embrita  to  OusiFO,  W.  with  a  corre 
to  the  S.(Itin.AnL  pp.  416—418):  Evaiidriasa, 

8  M.  P.  (Eiavtpia,  Ptol.  U.  5.  §  8);  DlPO,  17 
M.  P.;  Ad  Adrum  Flumen,  12  M.  P.;  Eboba, 

9  M.  P.  (Evoni).  Here  is  a  difficolt/:  the  last  is 
a  well-known  place,  but  the  distance  is  evidently 
much  too  small;  and  the  varions  attempts  made  to 
identify  the  intermediate  positions  rest  on  no  sufficient 
data.  The  alteration  of  Ad  Adrum  to  Ad  Anam 
his  no  sign  in  the  MSS.  to  bear  it  oat.  It  seems, 
on  the  whole,  meet  likel;  that  the  ronte  intended  is 
that  of  the  great  road  throogb  Talanera  la  Real, 
Badajac,  and  Ehat.  From  Ebors,  it  proceeds 
thus: — Salaoia,  44  M.  P.,  snmamed  Ubbs  Im- 
PBBATORIA,  s  mimiciptam,  with  the  Old  Latin 
Franchise  (Alcoftr  do  SaL ;  Plin.  ir.  35,  viii.  73 ; 
MeU,  iii.  1 ;  Marc.  Herac  p.  42 ;  Discr.  op.  Grater, 
pp.  13,  16;  Flom,  Etp.  S.,  vol.  ziii.  p.  115,  xiv. 
p.  241)  ;  HAI.BCIEOA,  26  H.  P.  {Marateca  f)  ; 
Cabciijana,  26  M.  P.  (AgtuUva,  or  Pinheiro,  or 
Seixola  t) ;  Catobrioa,  8  M.  P.  (Cetobriga, 
Geo».  Eav.  iv.  43 ;  KaiT<jj8pi{,  Ptol.  it  5.  §  3 ; 
KaarSepi^,  Miic.  Herac.  p.  42 ;  Ro.  on  the  head- 
land at  the  mouth  of  the  estuarj  of  the  Callipns, 
Sado,  near  Setubal ;  Resend.  AfiUq.  Lot.  iv.  p.  210; 
Mentelle,  p.  87);  Equaboha,  13  H.  P.  (Cogna)  : 
Ousipo,  12  M.  P.  The  coonby  S.  of  this  road 
was  traversed  bj  others,  connecting  Ebora  with 
Paz  Julia,  and  both  with  the  Anas  and  the  S 
coast;  namely:  —  6.  (/(m.  AfU.  pp.  426,  427.) 
From  EsuRis  (opp.  Ayamonte')  at  the  month  of  the 
Anas,  in  Baetica,  W.  along  the  coast  to  Balsa, 
24  M.  P.  {Tanra)  ;  Ossomoba,  16  M.  P.  (Ettog, 
N.  of  Faro,  b;  0.  de  S.  Maria) ;  thenoe  tin  road 
stmck  inland  across  the  mountains  of  the  Cuneus 
(Algarbe),  and  down  the  valley  of  the  Callipns 
(Saio'),  to  ARANin,  or  Arahdis,  60  M.  P.  (Ou- 
rijue),  Sai^cia,  35  M.  P.  (vid.  sup.),  and  Eboba, 
44  M.  P.  {pid.  tup.").  The  course  pursued  from 
Eboba  by  Sbbpa,  14  M.  P.,  Fines,  20  M.  P.,  and 
Ariioci,  25  M.  P.,  to  Pax  Juua,  30  M.  P. 
(£e;'a),  is  so  intricate  as  to  prove  an  error  in  the 
Itineraiy,  which  commentators  liave  sought  in  vain 
to  amend.  7.  The  direct  rood  from  Esdris  to  Pax 
JtiUA  is  given  thus  (Wn.  Ant.  p.  431): — Mnt- 
Tius,  40  M.  P.  (Mertola);  Pax  Juua,  36  M.  P. 
8.  A  direct  road  from  Salacla  to  OasoNOBA  is 
also  mentioned,  but  the  distance,  16  M.  P.,  is  ab- 
surdly wrong  (itin.  Ant.  p.  418).  9.  From  Ou- 
sipo a  great  road  ran  parallel  to  the  coast,  up  to 
the  month  of  the  Durius  and  Bracaba  Augusta, 
thus  (/(m.  Ant.  pp.  420—422):  Jbrabriga, 
30  H.  P.  (vid.  tup.)  ;  Scalabis,  33  M.  P.  (vid. 
(Up.) ;  Seluum,  32  M.  P.  (Pamial  t) ;  Conbm- 
BRIOA,  34  U.  P.  (Coimbra,  or  further  S.) ;  Ew- 
MUM,  10  M.  p.  (Agueda,  ifmtro,  or  Carvalhoi  f 
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sits  vary  uncertain) ,  Talabsioa,  40  M.  P. 
(Aveiro);  Lanoobbiqa,  18  M.  P.  (near  Feira); 
Oalbh,  13  M.  P.  (C!por(i>);  Bbaoaba,  35  IL  P. 
(Braga);  the  last  two,  though  originally  Lsai- 
tanian,  belong,  according  to  the  oommoo  division,  to 
the  CallaSd  Bracarii.  Other  places,  not  important 
enough  to  require  farther  notice,  will  be  fbnnd  in 
the  lists  of  Ptolemy  (it  5)  aiKl  Dkert  (voL  iL 
pt.  1.  pp.  387—399).  [P.  S.] 

LXTSIUS.    [GoBrrs."! 

LUSO'NES  (Aouiraii'tt),  the  smallest  of  the  finr 
tribes  into  which  the  Celtiberians  were  divided. 
Their  position  was  about  the  sources  of  the  Tagos, 
SW.  of  the  territory  of  Numantia.  (Strsb.  iii  pi  162; 
Appian,  Hitp.  cc  42, 49.)  [P.  &] 

LUSSaNIUH  (AovtroSraw),  also  called  Los. 
soninm,  a  town  in  Lower  Pannonia,  on  the  western 
bank  of  the  Danube,  a  little  to  the  north  of  the 
modem  Pait.  It  was  the  station  of  a  body  of 
Dalmatian  cavalry.  (PtoL  ii.  16.  §  4;  Not  Imp.; 
/(in.  Ant.  f.  254;  T<J>.  Peut,  where  it  is  called 
Lusione.)  [L.  S.] 

LUTETIA  PARISIOTtDM  (AovKorala,  PtoL 
iL  8.  §  13;  AovKOToicfa,  Stiabo,  pi  194),  the  city 
of  the  Parisii,  a  Gallic  people  <hi  the  Seine,  Lotetia 
is  mentioned  by  Caesar  (B.  6.  vL  3),  who  held  a 
meeting  of  the  Gallic  states  there  in  the  spring  of 
b.  o.  53.  He  calls  it  Lutetia  Parisiorom  ;  and  in 
bis  narrative  of  the  operations  of  Labienos  in  b.  c 
53,  he  says  (B.  G.  vU.  67)  that  Lutetia  is  on  an 
isbtnd  in  the  Sequana  (Seine).  Strabo  copies  this 
description  from  Caesar.  Vibius  Sequester  (p.  1 7 
ed.  Oberlin)  also  describes  Lntecis,  as  he  writes  it, 
as  being  on  an  island. 

The  Parisii  were  the  neighbours  of  the  Senonea. 
There  had  been  some  kind  ^  political  nniim  between 
the  Parisii  and  the  Senones  before  Caesar's  Gallic 
campaigns  (B.  0.  vi.  3),  but  at  the  time  when 
Caesar  menti(ms  them,  they  seem  to  have  been 
separate  states.  When  Vercingetoriz  (b.  c.  52)  rose 
against  the  Ramans,  the  Senones,  Parisii,  and  others 
joined  him  immediately ;  and  the  Parisii  sent  8000 
men  to  oppose  Caesar  at  Alesia  (B.  G.  vii.  4,  75). 
Though  a  part  of  the  little  territory  of  the  Paiisii 
was  north  of  the  Seine,  we  mnst  conclude  bova 
Caesar's  narrative  that  they  were  a  Celtic  people. 
The  diocese  of  Paris  represents  the  territory  of  the 
Parisii. 

Lutetia,  like  many  other  Gallic  towns,  finally 
took  the  name  of  the  people,  and  was  called  Civitas 
Parisiorum,  whence  the  modem  name  of  Paris. 
Zosimus  (ill  9)  calls  it  Parisium.  It  appears  from 
the  Notit.  Dign.  that  the  Romans  had  a  fleet  at 
Palis  ;  and  from  the  words  in  the  Notitia,  "  Prae- 
fectus  classis  Anderitianonmi  Paiisiis,"  D'Anville 
conjectures  that  the  name  *  Anderitdani"  implies  a 
place  Anderitium,  which  he  fiirther  supposes  to  be 
Andriti,  immediately  below  the  jnnction  of  the 
Seine  and  Oite.  An  inscription  dug  up  in  1711 
among  other  ancient  monuments  in  the  church  of 
Notre  Dame  at  Parii,  contained  the  words  "  Nautae 
Parisiaci ;"  and  De  Valois  observes  that  as  the 
people  of  Paris  had  always  a  fleet  before  their  eyes, 
they  may  from  this  circumstance  liave  taken  the 
ship  which  appears  in  the  arms  of  the  city. 

The  position  of  Lutetia  at  Paris  is  detmnined  by 
the  description  of  the  place,  the  name,  and  the 
measurements  of  the  roads  from  Agedincum  (<Setu), 
Rolomagus  (Rouen),  and  Genabum  (Orliant),  which 
meet  at  Lutetia.  When  Caesar  held  the  meeting 
of  the  states  of  Gallis  at  Lutetia,  the  town  was  coo- 
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Baed  to  tiie  Bland  wlueh  aftcnraids  wu  called  La 
Cii  (dntas),  a  name  giren  to  the  old  Boman  part 
rf  aerctal  Fnnch  tovna.  Bat  the  island  <n  which 
•taadi  the  chnrdi  of  Abfre  Dame  was  then  and 
fcr  a  loag  time  after  of  leas  extent  than  it  is  now ; 
fa  the  site  of  the  Plaee  DaigAvie  was  once  two 
nun  islaads  which  were  not  joined  t<^ether  and 
mited  to  the  Cit*  Man  the  sixteenth  century;  and 
the  sfot  called  Le  Terrem  was  another  additioo 
poioced  bj  the  rsins  of  the  buildings  which  were 
•neted  in  this  part  of  the  citf .  Pans  was  ncTer  a 
Iwge  place  nn^  the  Soman  dominion.  Ammianus 
(it.  11)  calls  it  a  Caetellnm,  and  Jolian  (Afuo- 
foge»,  p.  S40)  and  Zosimos  name  it  a  small  city 
(va^ixni).  7^^«iTnnf^  who  was  no  great  geographer, 
places  it  is  Oermania.  Lntetia  may  protnbljr  hare 
occnpud  nne  ground  on  the  north  or  on  the  south  side 
of  the  rirer,  or  ercn  on  both  sides,  for  the  island 
was  joined  to  the  »n«inl«iiH  by  bridges  in  Caeear's 
tina  (&  G.  TiL  58),  made  of  wood,  as  we  may  as- 
iome.  JuEaD  spent  a  wislnr  in  Paria,  A.D.  358, 
tad  was  proclaimed  Aognstiis  there.  (Ammian. 
MaiedL  zrS.  9,  8,  zz.  4.)  The  Franks  nnder 
Cbris  took  Paris  about  the  close  of  the  fifth  century, 
ik.  D. ;  and  about  A.  D.  508  Ckma  made  Paria 
Ua  reaideoeek 
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&.  A.  Tbe  riTcr  Sequaiia  (JMiK). 
B.  B.  The  riicr  Murona  {Marme). 

I.  Lotecia  (P«Tt),  on  ao  Uland. 

X  Meladtmnm  (UtHm),  on  an  island  or  potnL 
The  scale  U  tn  EDgUsb  miles. 

When  Caesar  (b.  a  52)  was  setting  out  to  attack 
Gopwia,  be  sent  I.abiesn8  with  four  legions  against 
the  SoMDes  and  ParisiL  (£.  G.  vii.  34.)  Labienns 
adfinced  npon  Latvia  baa  Agedincnm,  where  he 
left  his  stores.  His  march  was  along  the  left  bank 
of  the  Seine.  Tbe  commander  of  the  Gallic  forces 
oeciqsed  a  manfay  tract,  the  water  of  which  ran 
into  the  Seine,  and  hen  he  waited,  with  the  inten- 
t>«  of  preventing  tbe  Bomans  from  crossing  the 
rinr  (B.  G.  vii.  57)  to  Lutetia.  Labienns  attempted 
to  mske  a  road  acras  the  marsh,  but,  finding  it 
impoBible,  be  left  his  camp  silently  in  the  night, 
sad,  muiuiug  by  the  route  by  which  he  had  ad- 
Tsnrad,  he  reached  Melodnnum  {Melmi),  a  town  of 
tbe  Senooes  on  ao  iafamd  in  the  Seine.  He  thei« 
■bed  about  fifty  Tcaada,  and  easily  got  possession 
tf  Jfefaa.    After  r^aniog  the  bridge  from  the 


island  to  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  he  carried  over 
his  men  to  the  right  side,  and  matched  again  npon 
Lntetia,  He  tuA  the  vessels  with  him,  and  oaed 
them,  as  we  most  snppoae,  for  erasing  the  Hatrona 
(3fame),  though  the  Mane  is  not  mentioned  in 
the  narratiTe.  Before  Labienns  conid  reach  Pans, 
the  GaUi  set  Lntetia  on  fire,  and  broke  down  the 
bridges  which  united  the  island  to  the  main.  They 
also  quitted  the  marsh,  and  placed  themselves  on 
the  banks  of  the  Seine  opposite  to  Lutetia  and  to 
the  camp  of  Labienus,  which  was  on  the  right  side 
of  the  river.  In  the  meantime  Caesar's  defeat  before 
Gergovia  was  known,  and  Labienus  was  threatened 
from  the  north  by  the  Bellovaci  in  his  rear.  In 
front  of  him,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  were 
the  Parisjl  and  their  allies.  His  safety  depended  on 
getting  to  tbe  left  bank  of  tbe  Seine,  and  he  ac- 
complished it  by  a  clever  movement.  Soon  after 
nightfall  he  left  half  a  legion  in  bis  camp ;  he 
ordered  another  half  legion,  with  their  baggage, 
to  march  up  tbe  river,  making  a  loud  noise;  and  be 
sent  up  the  river,  in  the  same  direction  as  the  half 
legion  as  many  boats  as  he  could  collect,  which 
made  a  great  splashing  with  their  oata.  He  sent 
the  ships  that  he  brought  from  Meloduntim  four 
miles  down  the  river,  and,  soon  after  despatching  the 
half  legion  np  the  river,  he  marched  with  his  three 
l^ons  down  the  stream  in  great  silence,  and  found 
his  ships.  The  scouts  of  the  enemy,  who  were 
placed  all  along  the  stream,  were  surprised  and 
sbiughtered ,  for  there  was  a  great  storm  raging,  and 
they  were  off  their  guard.  The  three  l^ons  were 
carried  across  the  river  in  the  vessels.  The  enemy 
were  confounded  by  the  unusual  noise  purposely 
made  in  the  Soman  camp,  by  the  boats  moving  np 
the  river,  and  by  the  news  of  the  enemy  crossing 
lower  down.  Accordingly,  the  Galli  left  part  ^ 
their  fbroes  to  watch  the  opposite  camp,  and  sent 
another  part  up  the  river  tomuds  Metioeedum,  as  it 
is  in  Caesar's  text,  which  is  either  a  mistake  fur 
Melodnnum,  or  it  is  some  place  higher  up  tbe  S«ne 
than  Paris.  Either  snppoeition  will  explain  Caesar. 
The  Galli  led  the  rest  of  their  forces  to  oppose  the 
three  legion  which  had  crossed  the  Seine  with 
Labienus,  and,  after  a  hard  fight,  they  were  defeated 
and  dispersed.  Labienns  Inl  his  troops  back  to 
Agedincum,  where  his  stores  and  baggage  were. 
This  is  the  substance  of  Caesar's  narrative,  which  ia 
correctly  explained  by  D'Anville  (Notice,  ^  art. 
Helodonum),  and  Ukert  (GaBien,  p.  476)  has  done 
well  in  following  him.  Some  of  the  old  critica  com- 
pletely misunderstood  Labienus'  movements;  and 
even,  of  late  years,  the  passage  has  been  wrongly 
expluned. 

Tbe  Komana  built  both  on  the  isUnd  La  CM  and 
on  both  sides  of  tbe  Seine,  but  the  Roman  memorials 
.  of  Paris  are  very  few.  Some  sculptured  stones  were 
dng  up  under  the  chmr  of  Notre  Dame.  The  in- 
scriptions wete  of  the  time  of  Tiberius  Caesar,  and 
show  that  the  Boman  and  Gallic  deities  were  wor- 
shipped jointly.  Tbe  renvuns  of  a  subterranean 
aqueduct  have  been  discovered  both  on  the  north  and 
south  sides  of  the  river.  Tbe  materials  of  the  Roman 
city  were  doubtless  employed  for  more  recent  cod- 
stmctions,  and  thus  Boman  Lntetia  has  disap- 
peared. [G.  L.] 

LUTETA  (Eth.  Luterani :  Lodive),  in  GalBa 

Narbonensis,  is  placed  by  tbe  Table,  where  the  name 

i  is  written  Loteva,  on  a  road  from  Agatha  (Agde)  to 

Segodunnm  (JZAodes).     Pliny  (iiu  5)  says,  "  Lufe- 

I  rani  qui  et  Fcmmerooienses,"  whence  it  has  been 
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concladed  that  he  meuu  the  Fonun  Nanmia  men- 
tioMd  by  Ptnkiny  as  being  in  the  coontiy  of  the 
H«niiit.  [CABPEirroBAOTii.]  Bat  the  name  La- 
tera,  the  modem  name  Lodive,  and  the  Itin.  seem 
to  determine  the  podtion  of  Lntera;  and,  if  Pliny  is 
right,  we  most  soppoee  that  Latera  was  also  named 
Foram  Neronis.  [6.  L.] 

LUTIA  (Aairrfa),  a  eoosidenble  town  of  the 
Arevacae,  in  His]iania  Citericr,  300  stadia  from 
Namantia,  mentioned  oalj  ij  Appian  (Ftap.  93, 
94).  [P.  a] 

LUTTOMAGUS,  a  place  in  North  Gallia,  accord- 
ing to  the  Table  (m  a  road  from  Samarobriva 
(Amiau)  to  Castellom  Menapioram.  The  site  is 
nncertain.  lyAnville  lias  followed  Gluver  in  writing 
the  name  Lnttomagos;  bat  it  is  Lintomagas  in  the 
Table.  [G.  L.] 

LU'XIA  (Odat),  a  small  river  on  the  coast  of 
Hispania  Baetica,  between  the  Baetis  (Gvadalminr') 
and  the  Anas  {Guadiana  ;  Plin.  iiL  1.  s.  3).     [P.  &] 

LUXOVIUM.  This  name  appears  <m  some  in- 
scriptions dug  np  at  Ltaeail,  in  the  French  depart- 
ment of  the  Upper  Saitte.  iMxtail  is  on  the 
BrawMn,  and  it  has  warm  baths.  The  name  on 
the  inncripUons  is  eaid  to  be  Luxoriam  or  Lizoriam. 
These  inscriptions  were  poblinhed  bj  Caylus,  bat 
thej  may  not  be  genuine.  In  the  life  of  St  Columban, 
written  in  the  seventh  century,  Laxoviam  is  men- 
tioned : — "  Castnun  quod  olim  munitissimnm,  priscis 
temporibns  Laxoviam  nuncapatnm,  obi  etiam  Ther- 
mae eximio  opere  instructae  habebontur.  Multae 
illio  etatnae  Upideas  erant."  (D'AnvUle,  Notice, 
^.;  Walckenaer,  G*)j.  vol.  i.  p^  320.)      [G.L.] 

LTCABETTUS  MONS.  [Athbhab,  p.803,  b.] 

LYCAEA.    [Lyooa.] 

LYCAEUS  or  LYCE'US  (rh  Aixauy  ipos,  i 
AuKiwn :  Diofdrti),  a  lofty  moantain  of  Arcadia, 
in  the  district  of  Parrhasia,  from  which  there  is  a 
view  of  the  greater  part  of  Peloponnesos.  Its  height 
lias  been  determined  by  the  French  Commissian  to 
be  4659  feet  It  was  one  of  the  chief  seats  of  the 
worship  of  Zeas  in  Arcadia,  and  on  the  sammit 
called  Olympus,  or  Icpck  impwpiii,  were  the  sacred 
grove  and  altar  of  Zeos  Lycaeus,  together  with  a 
hippodrome  and  a  stadiam,  where  games  called  Ly- 
caea  were  celebrated  in  hononr  of  Zens  (A(>Koua). 
These  games  are  said  to  have  resembled  the  Roman 
Lupeicalia,  and  were  somedmes  celebrated  by  Ar- 
cadians when  in  foreign  comitries.  (Plat  Com.  61 ; 
Xen.  Anab.  i.  2.  §  10.)  Near  the  hippodrome  was 
a  temple  of  Pan,  who  is  hence  also  called  Lycaeos. 
There  are  still  remains  of  the  hippodrome  extending 
from  S.  to  N. ;  and  near  its  northern  extremity 
there  are  considerable  remains  of  a  cistern,  aboat  50 
feet  in  length  from  E.  to  W.  A  little  farther  W.  is 
a  rain  lulled  EeOenikon,  apparoitly  part  of  a 
temple ;  and  near  the  charch  of  St  Elias  is  the 
simimit  called  Diofdrti,  where  the  altar  of  Zeus 
formerly  stood.  In  tlie  eastern  part  of  the  moantain 
stood  the  sanctnaty  and  grove  of  Apollo  Parrfaasins 
or  Pythias,  and  left  of  it  the  place  called  Cretea. 
(Pans.  viii.  38 ;  Find.  01  ix.  145,  xiii.  154 ;  Theocr. 
i.  123 ;  Virg.  Georg.  i.  16,  iii.  314 ;  Am.  viiL  344.) 
The  river  Neda  rose  in  Ht  Ceraosiam  (Kcpawriav), 
which  was  a  portion  of  Mt  Lycaeos.  (Pans.  vii.  41. 
§  8 ;  comp.  Strab.  p.  348.)  Ceraasiam  is  shown 
by  Boss  bo  be  Stephdm,  and  not  Teiria,  as  is  nsaally 
stated.  Ht  Momia  (N^/ua  JSpq),  near  Lycosora 
(Paas.viii.  38.  §  11),  was  prol»bly  a  portion  of  the 
modem  TWiSa.  (Leake,  Mono,  yoL  ii.  p.  313, 
■eq. ;  Pdopotmaiaca,  p.  244  ;  Boss,  Seiim  tm  Pe- 
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loponno,  vol.  i.  pp^  88, 91;  Cnrthit,  Pdopomnaol, 
ToL  i.  pp.  394,  338.) 

LYCAaKlA  (4  AvmioWa:  Eih.  Avxiay,  Awca- 
iyios},  a  jHwvince  of  Asia  Minor,  bordering  in  the  east 
on  Cappodocia,  in  the  sooth  on  Cilicia,  in  the  west 
on  Pisidia  and  Fhrygia,  and  in  the  north  on  Galatia. 
These  frontiers,  however,  were  not  always  the  same, 
bat  the  fluctuation  bsccinee  most  perplexing  at  the 
time  when  Asia  was  under  the  influence  of  the 
Bomans,  who  gave  portions  of  Lycaonia  sometimes 
to  this  and  sometimes  to  that  Asiatic  prince,  while 
they  incorporated  the  greater  part  with  the  province 
of  Cappadocia,  whence  Ptolemy  (v.  6.  §  16)  tnats 
of  it  as  a  part  of  Cappadocia.  The  name  Lycaonia, 
however,  continued  to  be  applied  to  the  country 
duwn  to  a  late  period,  as  we  see  from  Hieroclea 
(p.  675)  and  other  Christian  writers. 

Lycaonia  is,  on  the  whole,  a  plain  conntry,  hot 
the  southern  and  northern  parts  are  sorrounded  by 
high  motmtains;  and  the  north,  especially,  was  a 
odd  and  bleak  coiuitry,  bat  very  well  adapted  as 
pasture-land  for  sheep,  of  which  king  Amyntas  is 
said  to  have  possessed  no  less  than  300  flocks. 
Their  wool  was  rather  coarse,  bat  still  yielded  con- 
siderable profit  to  the  proprietors.  The  ooontiy  was 
also  rich  in  wild  asses.  Its  chief  mineral  product 
was  salt,  the  soil  down  to  a  considerable  depth  being 
impregnated  with  salt  In  consequence  of  this  the 
country  had  little  drinking-water,  which  had  to  be 
obtained  from  very  deep  wells,  and  in  some  parts  was 
sold  at  a  high  price.  This  account  of  the  country, 
famished  by  Strabo  (xii.  p.  568),  is  fully  confimied 
by  modem  travellers.  The  streams  which  come 
down  from  the  surrounding  mountains  do  not  form 
rivers  of  any  importance,  but  unite  into  aeveni  lakes, 
among  which  the  salt  lake  Tatta,  in  the  north-east, 
is  the  most  important 

The  Lycaonians  of  Lycaonia,  although  Ensta- 
thius  (ad  ZHom/t.  Per.  857)  connects  tiieir  name 
with  the  Arcadian  Lycaon,  according  to  which  they 
would  be  Felasgians,  are  never  mentioned  in  his- 
tory until  the  time  of  the  expedition  of  Cyms  the 
Younger  against  his  brother  Artaxerxes,  when  Cyrus, 
passing  through  their  conntry  in  five  days,  gave  it 
up  to  plunder  because  they  were  hostile.  (Xenoph. 
Anai.  i.  2.  §  19,  compi  iii.  2.  §  23,  Cyrop.  vi.  2. 
§  20.)  Who  the  Lycaonians  were,  and  to  what 
branch  of  the  human  fiimily  they  belonged,  is  un- 
certain; but  from  the  Acts  of  the  Aposties  (xiv,  11) 
it  appears  that  they  spoke  a  peculiar  langnage.  It 
is  also  well  attested  that,  like  the  Ksidians,  they 
were  a  hardy  and  warlike  race,  which  owned  no 
subjection  to  the  Persian  monarchs,  and  lived  hj 
plunder  and  foray.  (Dionys.  Per.  857j  Prisa  806; 
Avien.  1020.)  Their  principal  towns,  which  ai« 
few  in  nnmber,  and  all  of  whidi  appear  to  have  been 
very  small,  were:  Iconium,  Laodiceia Combcsta, 
Debbe,  AjinocHiANA,  and  Larabda;  the  less 
important  ones  were  TrzuAxni,  Vasata,  Soatra, 
Ilistqa,  and  CoROPASsua. 

As  to  their  early  history,  we  know  nothing  aboat 
the  Lycaonians;  but  they  seem  to  have  gradoaUy 
ailvauced  westward,  for  in  the  time  of  Croesus  the 
Phrygians  occupied  the  oonntry  as  far  as  the  river 
Halys,  and  Xenophon  calls  Iconium  the  easternmost 
town  of  Phrygia,  so  that  the  Lycaonians  must  have 
eraitinued  their  extension  towards  the  west  even  after 
that  time,  for  snbeequently  Iconitun  was  nearly  in 
the  centre  of  Lycaonia.  It  has  already  been  re- 
marked tliat  they  maintained  their  iiidependeiic« 
against  Persia,  but  afterwards  they  shared  the  fats 
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of  an  the  other  Datkne  of  Asia  Huwr,  being  mieoea- 
>i<elf  nndar  the  role  of  Alexander  the  Great,  the 
Sdeoddae,  Antjochne,  Eamenea  of  Pergannu,  and 
finsllj  under  the  Botiuuu.  (liv.  xzrii.  54,  zxzriii. 
39, 36.)  Under  this  change  of  rnleis,  the  character 
of  the  people  remained  the  same:  daring  and  in- 
tiaetable,  thej'  still  continued  their  wild  and  lawkse 
IMa,  thoogh  in  the  cotuae  of  time  many  Greek 
aettlen  most  have  taken  np  their  abode  in  the 
Ljcaonian  towns.  Under  their  chief  Amyntas,  how- 
eTer,whooi  Strabo  even  calls  king,  and  who  was  his 
own  emtempomr;,  the  coontrr  acquired  a  greater 
political  ecmsisteDcy.  {^OicLijfBiogr.waiiaAitni- 
TA8,  VoL  I.  p.  1 56.]  After  the  death  of  Amjntas, 
his  whole  kingdom,  which  he  had  greatly  extended, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Bomans,  who  constitnted 
the  i;mter  part  of  Lycaooia  as  a  part  of  thdr  pro- 
vince of  Cappadoeia. 

We  may  add,  that  Strabo  i^ards  Isanria  as  a 
putefLTcaooia.  [IsAintiA.]  [J'-^l 

LYCASTVS  (AfoooTos:  £lh.  Avnicmat),  a 
town  cf  Crete,  moitianed  in  the  Homeric  catalogue 
(A  iL  647 ;  camp.  Pomp.  Mela,  ii.  7.  §  13 ;  Plin. 
IT.  12).  Strabo  (z.  p.  479)  says  that  it  had  entirely 
djsappeand,  hanng  been  conquered  and  destroyed 
by  the  CnosBians.  According  to  Polybins  (xxiiL 
IS)  the  Lycastiao  district  was  aftermrds  wrested 
(m  Cnossos  by  the  Gortynians,  who  gave  it  to  the 
loghbaaring  town  of  Btuwcaa.  In  Mr.  Pasbley's 
map  the  site  is  fixed  at  iCoemirtii,  (HSek,  JTreto, 
TOl  i.  pp.  15,  414.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

LYCASTOS  or  LYCA8TUM  (Aiimmts),  a  very 
SDcicot  town  in  Pontns,  on  a  lirer  bearing  the  same 
name.  It  wis  ritaated  30  stadia  Mnth-east  of 
Amims.  (ScyL  Per^L  p.  33;  Mercian,  p.  74;  iV- 
r^P<mt.  Eax.  p.  10;  Stepfa.  B.  i.  v.  XaSurla;  Plin. 
TL  3 :  Meh,  L  1 9,  who  calls  it  Lycasto.)  Pherecydes 
(if.  Sdid.  ad  ApoU.  Siod.  ii.  373,  eomp.  ad  ii. 
1001)  spoke  of  a  town  of  Lycastia,  inhabited  by 
AmiOTw,  and  sitoated  between  Themiscyia  and 
Chiiybia.  The  river  Lycastoa  was  but  a  small 
itiesm,  which  after  a  abort  conrse  emptied  itself 
isto  the  Enxine  close  by  the  town  of  Lycastns. 
(ScyU  Mercian.,  Plin^  tt.  ee.)  [L.  S.] 

LYCEIUM.     [Atbbxab,  p.  303,  b.] 

LYCHNIDUS  (^Avx'Ms :  £th.  AuxvCSus,  Av- 
X>inp,Steph.  B.;  Ptol.  iii.  13.  §  32),  the  chief  town 
of  the  Dassaretae  in  Illyricnm.  F^mn  its  positian 
on  tile  fimtier  it  was  always  a  place  of  ooDsiderable 
importsoce,  and  the  name  frequently  oocniB  in  the 
wan  of  the  Romans  with  Pbilippns  V.  and  Perseus, 
kiap  of  Macedon.  (Lir.  zxnL  33,  zjodii.  34, 
xliii.  9, 10,  21 ;  Auxrls,  Pdyb.  xtUL  30.)  After- 
mds  it  continaed  to  be,  as  on  the  Cudavian  way 
described  by  Polybins  (AuxfiSwr,  xxziv.  IS),  one 
of  the  principal  points  on  the  Egnatian  road.  (Stnb. 
Tu.p.323 ;  Itm.Anton.;  Peut.Tab.;  Itin.BieroioL! 
in  ^Jerusalem  Itinerary  the  original  reads  Cledo.) 
Under  the  Byzantine  empire  it  appears  to  have  been 
a  ki^  and  popoloas  town,  but  was  nearly  destroyed 
by.  an  earthquake  during  the  reign  of  Justinian. 
(Pnicop.  BUU  Arc  18 ;  Halcb.  EaeerpL  p.  350, 
aL  Bonn ;  Niceph.  Callist.  xvii.  3.)  Lycfanidns, 
which  £ram  the  data  of  the  Itineraries  nmst  be  placed 
■ear  the  Su  tztieinity  cf  the  Lake  Lychnitis,  on  its 
S-ihina  (Leake,  North.  Gretoe,  vol.  UL  p.  281), 
was  aftenrards  replaced  by  the  more  northerty 
AcBBiSA  (otV  'AxpiSo,  'Oxpila,  'Axp",  of  this 
ByamJBS  miten;  Amia  Comn.  xiiL  p.  371;  Ce- 
draLTCLS.  f.  468,  ed.  Bonn  Canlacuxeu.  ii  21), 
ths  eifital  of  the  Bnlgaiiao  empire.    Some  geo- 
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gmpiiers  have  nippoeed  that  Acbrida  is  the  aama 
as  Justiniana ;  this  identification,  which  is  a  mis> 
take,  has  arisen  from  the  circumstance  that  the 
metropolitans  of  Achrida  called  themaelves  after  tha 
emperor  Justinian.  Jostiniana  Prima  is  the  modem 
town  of  KStUniU.  (Schaiarik,  Slav.  Alt.  toI.  ii. 
p.  337.)  The  Slavonic  name  surriTss  in  the  modem 
AhruUta,  on  the  NE.  shores  of  the  lake.  [E.  &  J.] 
LYCHNI'TIS."  1.  (Awxxw-i*,  h  Ai;x«»i« 
\iiuni,  Polyb.  t.  108),  a  lake  of  Illyricnm,  first 
mentioned  by  Scymnns  of  Chios  (429).  Philip 
pushed  his  conquests  orer  the  Illyrian  tribes  as  fir 
as  this  hike  (Diod.  xvi.  8).  The  lake  of  Ahridha 
or  OhridJuL,  which  abounds  in  fish  (comp.  Strab. 
vil  p.  337),  represents  Lychnitis.  (Leake,  Northern 
Greece,  vol.  i.  p.  328,  vol.  iii.  pp.  280, 328.) 

2.  (Avx""'"  i  comp.  Stsph.  B.  «.  V.  Avyvi- 
t6s),  a  Uke  of  the  Greater  Armenia,  wUch 
Ptolemy  (t.  13.  §  8)  places  in  long.  78"  and  lat 
43°  15'.  It  has  been  Uentified  with  the  lake 
Gobdjt  Denit,  or  Sevanga  to  the  NW.  of  Erwaa, 
the  true  position  of  which  is  lat.  40°  37'.  The  river 
Zatgut,  which  flows  out  of  the  lake  and  cmnmuni- 
catea  with  the  Arazes,  is  not  mentioned  by  Ptolemy. 
(Dubois  de  Montpereox,  Koyo^  AtOaurdn  Caucate, 
Atlas,  pt.i.  pL  vii.  vol. iii.  pp.299— 311;  SUMartin, 
Jf^n.  tar  TArmenie,  voL  i.  p. 61 ;  Joum.  Geog.  Soe. 
voL  iii.  pp.  40 — 43 ;  Bitter,  Erdbmdt,  vol.  iz.  p. 
786.)  [E.  8.  J.] 

LY'CIA  (AuWa  :  Elh.  Alnuos),  a  country  on  the 
south  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  forming  part  of  the 
region  now  called  Telxh.  It  is  bounded  on  the  west 
by  Caria,  on  the  north  by  Phiygia  and  Pisidia,  and 
on  the  north-east  by  Pampbylia,  while  the  whole 
of  the  sooth  is  washed  by  the  part  of  the  Medi- 
terranean called  the  Lycian  sea.  The  westem 
frontier  is  formed  by  the  river  Glancns  and  Monnt 
DaedaU  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  664),  the  norihem  by  the 
range  of  Mount  Taurus,  and  the  eastern  one  by 
Mount  Climax.  The  whole  extent  of  the  ooontiy, 
from  east  to  west,  amounts,  according  to  Strabo,  to 
1730  stadia;  this  measurement,  however,  mnst  have 
been  made  along  the  line  of  coast,  for  a  strught  line 
from  east  to  west  does  not  amount  to  more  than  onn- 
half  that  distance.  Its  extent  from  the  sea  to  the 
northeom  boundary  is  difierent  in  the  different  parts, 
but  is  everywhere  smaller  than  that  from  east  to 
west.  Until  very  recently,  Lycia,  with  its  rich 
remains  of  antiquity,  was  almost  a  terra  mcogmla, 
— having  never  been  visited  by  European  travellers, 
until  Sir  Charles  Fellows,  in  1838,  and  a  second 
time  in  1840,  travelled  the  conntry;  since  which 
time  it  has  bisen  explored  and  described  by  several 
other  men  of  learning  and  science,  whose  works  will 
be  noticed  below. 

1.  Nami  ofth»  Comitrg. — The  name  Lycia  and 
Lycians  is  perfectly  ftmiliar  to  Homer,  and  the 
poet  appears  to  have  been  better  acquainted  with 
Lycia  than  with  some  other  parts  of  Asia  Minor,  for 
he  knew  the  river  Xanthns  and  Cape  Chimaera. 
(H  vL  171,  kc,  X.  480,  zii.  313,  &c,  Od.r.  388, 
and  elsewhere.)  But,  according  to  Herodotus  (L 
173),  the  ancient  name  of  the  oonntiy  had  been 
Milyas  (4  UiXvds),  and  that  of  the  inhabitants 
Solymi  (SiKvfui),  and  Tremilae  or  Termilae  (Tpt- 
fiUuu  or  TepfUkm).  Theee  Utter  are  said  to 
have  been  ocmqnered,  and  expelled  from  the  coast 
districts  by  Supedon,  the  brother  of  Minos,  who, 
with  a  band  of  Cretans,  invaded  the  country  and 
conquered  it,  but  without  changing  either  its  name 
or  that  of  the  people.    But  in  his  reign,  Lycos,  the 
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800  of  Pudiou,  bang  driven  by  his  brothar  Atgeas 
from  Attica,  fonnd  a  place  of  refiige  in  Hilyaa,  the 
kingdom  of  Sarpedon,  who  now  changed  the  name 
of  hi>  dominicm  into  Lyda,  to  honour  his  friend 
Lyons.  (Comp.  Strab.  xir.  p.  667 ;  and  Steph.  B. 
».  V.  TfUfiiXr),  who  states,  on  the  anthority  of  the 
historian  Alexander,  that  Bellerophontes  changed 
the  name  of  Tremilae  into  that  of  .Ljcians.)  In 
later  times  the  name  Hilyas  stilt  existed,  bnt  was 
confined  to  the  northern  and  more  moontainons 
parts  of  the  coontrr,  into  which  the  original  inha- 
bitants of  the  country  had  been  driven  by  the  cco- 
qosrocs,  and  where  they  were  known  nnder  the 
nanM  of  the  Milyae.  [Miltas.]  Strabo,  in  his 
desire  to  look  upon  Homer  as  an  infallible  authority 
in  historical  and  geographical  matters,  is  inclined  to 
disbelieve  the  tradition  related  by  Herodotus,  as 
irreconcilable  with  the  poet,  who,  he  conceives, 
meant  by  the  Sdymi  no  other  people  than  that 
which  in  later  times  bore  the  name  of  Milyae. 
Whatever  we  may  think  of  the  cause  of  the  chuge 
of  name  from  Milyas  to  Lycia,  it  is  probable  that  it 
mjist  have  originated  in  the  conquest  of  the  country 
by  foreigners,  and  that  this  cmquest  belongs  to  an 
earUer  date  than  the  composition  of  the  Homeric 
puems.  But  althongh  the  inhabitants  of  the  country 
had  changed  their  own  name,  they  conUnued  as  late 
as  the  time  of  Herodotus  to  be  called  Teimilae  by 
their  neighbours. 

2.  Phgtieai  Charaeler  of  At  CowUry.— All  Lyda 
IS  a  mountainous  country, — the  range  of  Honnt 
Taoms  in  th«  north  sending  forth  numerous 
blanches  to  the  sonth,  which  generally  slope  down 
as  they  approach  the  sea,  and  terminate  in  pro- 
montories. The  principal  of  these  branches  are, 
mounts  Daboala,  Ckaous,  MAssicriBS  (rising  in 
some  parts  to  a  height  of  10,000  feet),  and  Clolax. 
But,  notwithstanding  its  mountainous  character, 
Lyda  was  by  no  means  an  unfertile  country,  for  it 
produced  wine,  com,  and  all  the  other  fruits  of  Asia 
Uinor;  its  cedan,  firs,  and  plane  trees,  were  par- 
tieolarly  celebrated.  (PUd.  H.  N.  xii.  S.)  Among 
the  products  peculiar  to  it,  we  may  mentioo  a  par- 
ticularly soft  kind  of  sponge  found  near  Aiiti- 
phellus,  and  a  species  of  chalk,  which  possessed 
medicinal  properties.  Lycia  also  contained  springs 
of  naphtha,  which  attest  its  volcanic  character;  rf 
which  other  proob  also  ars  mentioned,  for,  not  fiir 
fiom  the  rock  called  JMiitaA,  there  is  a  perpetual 
fire  issuing  from  the  ground,  which  is  supposed  to 
have  given  rise  to  the  story  of  the  Chimaera,  but  is 
in  re^ty  nothing  bnt  a  stream  of  inflammable  gas 
issuing  from  the  crevices  of  the  rocks,  as  is  the  case 
in  several  parts  of  the  Apennines.  Most  of  the 
rivers  of  Lyda  flow  in  a  southern  direction,  and  the 
most  impOTtant  of  them  are  the  Xabthus,  in  the 
west,  and  the  Lumtos  or  Abicandus,  in  the  east. 
It  also  has  two  considerable  lakes;  one,  now  called 
Avlcm  ChUe,  is  formed  by  the  confluence  of  several 
rivers,  another,  in  the  more  northern  part,  situated 
in  a  hollow  among  high  monntains,  is  called  yotser 
(Mi. 

3.  Th»  IniabOantt  qfLj/cia. —  The  most  andent 
inhabitants  of  Lycia,  as  we  have  seen  above,  were 
the  Solymi,  who  are  generally  believed  to  have  been 
a  Pluwliician  or  Semitic  race.  We  are  not  informed 
why  these  Solymi  were  called  Termilae;  bnt  the 
pnAability  is  that  the  Solymi  and  the  Termilae 
wan  two  different  tribes  occupying  different  parts 
of  the  coontiy  at  the  same  time,  and  that  while  tlie 
Solymi  were  driven  into  the  northern  mountains  by 
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the  invaders,  the  TermiUe  were  snbdoed,  and  le- 
ceived  &t«n  their  conqneron  the  name  of  Lyciana. 
This  seems  dearly  to  follow  from  the  account  of 
Herodotus  and  the  fragments  quoted  by  Stephainis 
Byzantinas,  The  TtesniUe  were  no  doubt  as  fimign 
to  the  Hellenic  stock  of  nations  as  the  Solymi.  The 
conquerors  of  the  Tremilae,  that  is  the  Lyenms 
proper,  are  said  to  have  come  from  Crete,  which, 
before  its  ocenpatian  by  the  Dorians,  was  inhaljited 
by  barbarous  or  non-Hellenic  tribes,  whence  it  foUsws 
that  the  conquering  Lydans  must  likewise  have 
been  barbarians.  Their  struggles  with  the  Solymi 
appear  to  have  lasted  long,  and  to  have  been  nrj 
severe,  for  Bellerophon  and  other  mythical  heroes 
are  described  as  having  fought  against  the  warlike 
Solymi.  (Horn.  II  vi  184,  304,  Od.  v.  283.) 
From  the  recently  discovered  Lydan  inscriptions, 
composed  in  an  al{^abet  partly  Greek  and  partly 
foreign,  it  has  been  inferred  that,  after  the  canqaeet 
of  Lycia  by  the  Persians,  the  great  body  of  the  na- 
tion changed  its  character,  at  least  in  some  parts, 
which  are  supposed  to  have  then  been  occufued 
by  Persians ;  uid  this  theory  is  believed  to  derive 
support  from  the  Lydan  inscriptions,  which  Ur. 
Sharpe  and  others  believe  to  contain  a  language  akin 
to  the  Zeod.  But  this  hypothesis  is  devoid  of  all 
foundation,  fv  we  never  find  that  the  Peniaiis  colo- 
nised the  countries  conquered  by  them,  and  the  Lydan 
language  is  as  yet  ntterly  unknown.  All  we  can  say 
is,  that  the  Lydan  alphabet  seems  to  be  a  variety  o(F 
the  Oraeco-Pfaoenician  or  Graaco-Semitic  character, 
and  that  there  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  in  tlie 
historical  ages  the  Lycians  changed  thdr  character  as 
a  natioo.  They  were  and  remained  barbarians  in  the 
Greek  sense,  though  they  adopted  and  practised  to 
a  great  extent  the  arts  and  modes  of  dviUsed  life, 
such  as  they  existed  among  their  Greek  ndghboars. 
4.  ItutitiUioiu,  (fc.  of  tike  Lj/ciom.  —  In  the  Ho- 
meric poems  the  Lycians  appear  as  governed  by  kings 
(Hom.  /I.  vL  173 ;  Diet  yTBiogr.  *.  v.  SABPKOon) ; 
but  in  the  historical  times  we  find  Lycia  as  a  coo- 
federatioo  of  firee  dties,  mtb  a  constitutimi  mors 
wisely  framed  perhaps  than  any  other  in  all  anti- 
quity. An  authentic  acooont  of  this  constitatico 
has  been  preserved  by  Strabo.  It  was  the  political 
nnity  among  the  towns  of  Lyda  that  made  the 
country  strong,  and  enabled  it  to  maintain  its  freedom 
against  the  encroachments  of  Croesus,  while  all  the 
sumonding  naticms  were  compelled  to  own  his  sway. 
When  and  by  whom  this  federsl  constitution  -was 
devised,  we  are  not  informed,  but  it  reflecta  great 
credit  npon  the  political  wisdom  of  the  Lyctaoa, 
They  were  a  peaceable  and  well-conducted  people, 
and  took  no  part  in  the  piracy  of  their  maritime 
ndghbours,  but  remained  &itbftil  to  their  ancient 
institutions,  and  on  this  account  were  allowed  the 
enjoyment  of  their  free  constitution  by  the  Bnm»T»,, 
It  was  nnder  the  dominioo  of  Bome  that  Stiabo  eaw 
its  working.  The  confederacy  th«i  consisted  of  23 
towns.  Gram  which  the  deputies  met  in  a  place  fixed  Dpon 
each  time  by  c(nam(m  consent.  The  six  largest  towns, 
Xaitihus,  Fatara,  Pucaba,  Oltxpus,  Htba,  uid 
Tlos,  had  each  three  votes  at  the  common  diet ;  the 
towns  of  more  moderate  size  had  two,  and  the  re- 
maining small  places  one  vote  each.  The  execntive 
of  the  confederacy  was  in  the  hand  of  a  magistnito 
called  Lydaieh  (Aiwufpx))'),  whose  election  was 
the  first  bosiness  of  the  congress,  and  after  whom 
the  other  officen  of  the  confederacy  were  cbaaen. 
The  jndges,  also,  ss  wdl  as  the  magistrates,  were 
elected  fmn  each  dty  according  to  the  number  of 
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Hs  n(a;  taxa&n  and  other  pablic  dutSes  were 
ngnkted  on  the  same  principle.  In  fwmer  times, 
the  deputies  eaostitntiiig  the  congress  bad  also  de- 
cided npoa  peace,  war,  and  alliances;  but  this  of 
ooarae  ceased  when  Ljaa  acknowledged  the  sapre- 
macT  of  Btntie.  This  happy  constitntion  lasted 
until  the  time  of  the  emperor  Claudius,  when 
Lrria  became  a  Roman  province,  as  is  mentioned 
below.  (Stiab.  xiy.  p.  664,  «cc)  The  laws  and 
customs  of  the  Lydaos  are  said  by  Herodotus  to 
bare  been  partly  Carian  and  partly  Cretan ;  but  in 
one  point  they  differed  from  all  other  men,  for  they 
derired  their  names  from  their  mothers  and  not 
from  their  &tbers,  and  when  any  one  was  asked  to 
give  an  account  of  his  parentage,  he  enuraetated  his 
mother,  grandmother,  great  grandmother,  &C.  (Herod. 
L  173.)  Herodotus  (ni  92),  in  describing  their 
annoar,  mentions  in  particnlar,  hats  with  plumes, 
grearea,  short  swords,  and  sickles.  Bespectmg  the 
religioa  of  the  Lyeians  nothing  is  known,  except 
that  they  worshipped  Apolk),  especially  at  Fatara; 
but  whether  tliis  was  the  Greek  Apollo,  or  a  Lydan 
god  identified  with  him,  cannot  be  said  with  cer- 
tainty; though  the  former  is  more  probable,  if  we 
attach  any  value  to  the  stoiy  of  Patarus.  [pkt.  of 
Kogr.  t.  v.]  This  wouM  show  that  the  Greeks  of 
Asia  Minor  exercised  con:riderabIe  influence  npcai 
the  Lyeians  at  a  very  early  period. 

5.  UteratancmdlJte  Art*.  —  Although  we  hare 
so  mention  of  any  works  in  the  Lycian  hingnage,  it 
cannot  be  doobted  that  the  Lyeians  either  had,  or 
at  least  might  have  had,  a  literature,  as  they  had  a 
pecnliar  alphabet  of  their  own,  and  made  frequent 
use  of  it  in  inscriptiona.  The  mere  fact,  however, 
that  many  of  these  inscriptians  are  engraven  in  two 
langnagw,  the  Lycian  and  Greek,  shows  that  the 
latter  laogoage  had  become  so  funiliar  to  the  people 
that  it  was  thought  desirable,  or  even  necessary,  to 
employ  it  along  with  the  vernacular  in  public  decrees 
sod  laws  abont  and  af\er  the  time  of  the  Persian 
wars ;  and  it  must  have  been  this  circumstance  that 
stopped  or  prevented  the  development  of  a  national 
Steratnie  in  Lycia.  The  influence  of  Greek  litera- 
ture is  also  attested  by  the  theatres  which  existed 
IB  afanoat  every  town,  and  in  which  Greek  pUys 
Brnst  have  been  performed,  and  have  been  under- 
stood and  eijoyed  by  the  people.  In  the  arts  of 
sculpture  and  architecture,  the  Lyeians  attuned  a 
drgne  of  perfection  but  little  inferior  to  that  of  the 
GnAs.  Their  temples  and  tombs  abound  in  the 
tiest  scnlptnres,  representing  mythological  subjects, 
cr  events  a(  their  own  military  history.  Their 
ardntecture,  especially  that  of  their  tombs  and 
sarcophagi,  has  quite  a  peculiar  character,  so  much 
so  that  tiavelleis  are  tbenby  enabled  to  distinguish 
whether  any  given  place  is  really  Lycian  or  not. 
These  sarcophagi  an  surmounted  by  a  structure 
with  pointed  arches,  and  richly  decorated  with  sculp- 
tures. One  of  these  has  been  brought  to  this  country 
by  Sir  C.  Fellows,  and  may  now  be  seen  in  the 
BritUh  Museum.  The  entrances  of  the  numenms 
tombs  cot  in  the  iaces  of  lofly  rocks  are  formed  in 
the  same  way,  presenting  at  the  top  a  pointed  arch, 
which  has  led  Sir  C.  Fellows  to  compare  them  to 
Gothic  or  Elizabethan  ardiitecture.  If  we  examine 
the  remains  of  their  towns,  as  figtu«d  in  the  works 
of  Sir  C.  Fellows,  Texier,  and  FOTbes  and  Spratt,  we 
cannot  avoid  coming  to  the  conclnsion  that,  in  all  the 
arts  cf  civilised  life,  the  Lydans,  tfaoogh  barbariau, 
wne  little  infnior  to  the  Greeks. 
6.  Hittorg. — Lyda  and  the  Lyeians  act  rather  a 
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prominent  part  in  the  Homeric  aceotmt  of  the  Trojan 
War,  where  they  are  described  as  the  allies  of  the 
Trojans.  Sarpedon  and  Glaocos,  are  the  two 
Lycian  heroes  in  the  war ;  but  the  poet  vras  familiar 
also  with  the  earlier  legends  of  Lycia, — as  that  about 
Belleiophon,  which  he  introduces  into  the  parley 
between  Glaucus  and  Diomede.  Pandarus,  anoth^ 
hero  on  the  side  of  the  Trojans,  came  from  a  district 
about  the  river  Aesepus,  whKh  was  likewise  called 
Lycia,  and  which  was  snj^weed  by  the  ancient  oom- 
mentaton  to  have  been  peopled  by  colonists  from 
Lycia,  the  subject  of  this  article  (_lL  iL  8S4,  &o.,  iv. 
91,  v.  105 ;  comp.  Strah.  xii.  pi.  572,  xiil  pi  685); 
but  both  history  and  tradition  are  silent  as  to  the 
time  when,  and  the  circtmistances  under  which, 
Lyeians  settled  in  Troas.  During  the  period  from 
the  Tmjan  times  down  to  the  Lydian  conquests 
under  Croesus,  the  Lydans  ar*  not  mentioned  in 
history  ;  but  that  conqueror,  who  was  successful  in 
all  other  parts  of  Asia  Minor,  fiuled  in  his  attempts 
upon  the  Lydans  and  Cilicians.  (Herod.  L  28.) 
When  Cyrtis  overthrew  the  Lydian  monarchy,  and 
his  general  Harpagus  invaded  the  plain  of  the 
Xan^ns,  the  Lydans  offered  a  determined  resia- 
tanca;  but  when,  in  the  end,  they  found  their 
situation  hopeless,  the  men  of  Xanthus  assembled  in 
the  dtadel  their  women,  children,  shves,  and  trea- 
sures, and  then  set  fire  to  it.  They  tbemsdves  then 
renewed  the  fight  sgainst  the  enemy,  but  all  perished, 
except  a  few  Xantbians  who  happened  to  be  absent 
during  the  battle.  [Xahthus.]  Lycia  thus  became 
a  part  of  the  Persian  monarchy,  but,  like  all  Per- 
sian provinces,  retained  its  own  constitution,  being 
obliged  only  to  pay  tribute  and  fomish  its  coitin- 
gents  to  the  Persian  army.  The  Lyeians  jdiied  in 
Uie  revolt  of  the  Adatic  Greeks,  but  afterwards  wen 
reduced,  and  Darius  made  the  coontiy  a  part  of  hia 
first  satrapy(Herod.iii.90);tbefact  that  the  Lyciana 
furnished  fifty  ships  to  the  fleet  of  Xerxes  (Herod.  viL 
92)  shows.that  they  still  continued  to  be  a  prosperona 
and  powerful  people.  Their  armour  on  that  ociasioii 
is  described  by  Herodotus,  and  was  the  same  as  that 
noticed  above.  During  tiie  Peloponnesian  War  the 
Lydans  ars  not  mentioMd ;  but  as  Rhodes  was  tri- 
butary to  Athens,  and  as  contributions,  were  often 
levied  as  &r  ss  Aspendns,  it  is  not  improbable  that 
Lycia  may  have  been  compdled  to  pay  similar  con- 
tributions. Alexander  traversed  a  part  of  the 
coontiy  on  his  march  from  Coria  into  Fisidia  and 
Fhiygia,  and  reduced  it  under  his  sway.  The 
Lyeians  on  that  occasion  offered  little  or  no  resist- 
ance to  the  yoimg  conqueror;  the  cllies  of  Xanthus, 
Pinara,  Patara,  and  about  thirty  other  smaller  towns, 
surrendered  to  him  without  a  blow.  (Arrian,  Anab, 
i.  24.)  In  the  division  of  the  Macedonian  empire, 
Lycia  snccessivdy  came  under  the  dominion  of  the 
Ptolemies  and  the  Sdeucidae ;  and  then,  after  a  brief 
interval,  during  which  the  Lyciana  enjoyed  their 
full  freedom,  they  fell  under  the  dominion  of  Rome  : 
for  after  the  defeat  of  Antiochus  the  Great,  Lycia 
was  ceded  by  the  Roman  senate  to  the  Rhodians  ; 
but  the  Lyeians,  indignant  at  bdng  considered  the 
subjects  of  the  islandras,  and  being  secretly  snp- 
ported  by  Eumenes,  resisted  the  Rhcdian  authorities 
by  force  of  arms.  In  this  contest  they  were  over- 
powered ;  but  the  Romans,  displeased  with  the  Rho- 
dians for  tbdr  conduct  in  the  Macedonian  War, 
interfered,  and  restored  the  Lydans  to  independence. 
(Polyb.  xxiL  7,  xxiiL  3,  zxvi.  7,  xzx.  6 ;  Liv.  xlv. 
25 ;  Appian,  UUhr.  61,  &&,  S^.  44.)  It  waa 
apparently  during  the  period  wUch  now  followed, 
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tiitt  Lye!»  enjoyed  its  highest  decree  of  prosperity, 
Ibr  nnder  the  protection  of  Rome  tlie  people  had  snf- 
fldent  leisnra  to  attend  to  their  own  internal  ai&ira. 
By  a  strict  and  wise  nentrality,  they  escaped  the 
dangers  of  the  Mitbridatic  Wars  as  well  as  those  of 
the  wars  against  the  pirates.  (Appian,  MUhrid. 
S4,  61 ;  Strab.  ivi.  p.  665.)  The  prosperity  of 
Lycia,  however,  received  a  severe  blow  during  the 
war  of  Brotos  and  Cassius,  who  attadted  the  conntty 
becanse  it  was  sospected  to  &voar  the  party  of 
Octaviamis  and  Antony.  When  Bratus  advanced 
against  Xanthns,  the  inhabitants  razed  the  suburbs 
to  the  ground,  and  oSeied  the  moat  determinate  re- 
sistance. After  a  Img  and  desperate  siege,  the 
soldiers  of  Brutns  gained  admission  by  tnachery, 
whereupon  the  Xanthians  made  away  with  them- 
nelves  by  setting  fire  to  their  city.  The  &11  of 
Xantbiu  was  followed  by  the  surrender  of  Patara 
and  the  whole  Lycian  nation.  Brntus  levied  enoi^ 
-nous  contributions,  and  in  some  instances  ordered 
the  inhabitants  to  give  up  all  their  gold  and  silver. 
(Appian,  B.  C.  iv.  60,  65,  75,  Sic.)  Antony  after- 
wards granted  the  Lycians  exemption  from  taxes,  in 
consideration  of  thdr  sufferings,  and  exhorted  them 
to  rebuild  the  city  of  Xanthus.  (Ibid.  v.  7 ;  comp. 
Dion  Cass,  xlvii.  34.)  But  after  this  time  the 
prasperi^  of  Lycia  was  gone,  and  internal  dissen- 
sions in  the  end  also  deprived  the  inhabitants  of 
their  ancient  and  free  constitutioD ;  for  the  emperor 
Claudius  made  the  country  a  Boman  province, 
fbrming  part  of  the  prefecture  of  Pamphylia.  (Dion 
Cass.  Ix.  17  i  Suet.  Chtud.  85.)  Pliny  (v.  28) 
states  that  Lycia  once  contained  seventy  towns, 
but  that  in  his  time  their  number  was  reduced  to 
twenty-six.  Ptolemy  (v.  3),  indeed,  describes  Ly- 
cia as  a  separate  province ;  but  it  is  probable  that 
nntil  the  time  of  Tbeodosius  11.  it  remained  united 
with  Pamphylia.  for  an  inscription  (Omter,  naaur. 
p.  458.  6)  mentions  Pordos  as  "  procca.  Lyciae  et 
Pamphyliae,"  and  both  countries  bad  only  one 
)!ovemor  as  late  as  the  reign  of  Constantine.  But 
Theodosius  constituted  Lycia  a  separate  province ; 
and  so  it  also  appears  in  the  seventh  century  in 
Hierocles  (p.  682,  &c.),  with  Myra  for  its  capitaL 

For  further  topographical  and  historical  details 
see  the  sepante  articles  of  the  Lycian  towns, 
mountains,  and  rivers,  and  especially  the  following 
works  of  modem  travellers.  Sir  C.  Fellows,  A 
Jounml  written  during  an  Excursion  in  Ana  Minor, 
Ijondon,  1839,  and  An  Accotmt  of  IHtcoveriu  in 
Lgcia,  being  a  Journal  kept  during  a  Second  Excur- 
tion  in  Asia  Minor,  London,  1841  ;  Spratt  and  E. 
Forbes,  Trimlt  m  Lycia,  Milt/as,  and  tha  Ciby- 
ratis,  2  vols.  London,  1847,  which  contains  an  ex- 
cellent map  of  Lycia;  Texier,  Detcriptian  de 
fAtie  Mineure,  vol.  i.  Paris,  1838.  The  Lycian 
langnage  has  been  discussed  by  D.  Sharpe,  in  Ap- 
pendices to  Sir  C.  Fellows'  works  ;  by  Grotefend, 
in  vol.  iv.  of  the  Zeitachrifi  fir  die  Kande  des 
Morgenhndt ;  and  by  CockereU  in  the  Journal  des 
Sttvam,  April,  1841.  [L.  a] 
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LTCOSURA. 

LTGO  or  LTCON,  a  small  town  of  Hispania  Bae> 
tica,  mentioned  only  by  Livy  (xxxvii.  47).    [P.  S.^ 

LY'COA  (Atwda:  Eth.  Aumims),  a  town  of 
Arcadia  in  the  district  Maenalia,  at  the  foot  of  Mt. 
Maenalns,  with  a  temple  of  Artemis  Lycmtis.  It 
was  in  ruins  in  the  time  of  Pansaniar,  and  is  repre- 
sented by  the  Pakohattron  between  Arachova  and 
KarterolL  (Pans.  viii.  8.  §  4, 36.  §  7 ;  Steph.  B.  ».  r.; 
Leake,  Morea,  vol.  ii.  p.  52  ;  Boblaye,  Recherdta, 
4c.  p.  171 ;  S(ns,  Rosen  Wn  Pelmonnes,  p.  120;  Cur- 
tius,i'e2oponne(at,VDl.i.  p.358.)  There  was  another 
Lycca  not  far  from  the  Alpheius,  near  its  junction 
with  the  Lusins  or  Gortynius,  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Ly- 
caens.  (Pol.  xvi.  17.)  It  has  been  conjectured  that 
the  proper  name  of  the  latter  of  these  towns  was 
Lycaea,  since  Pausanias  (viiL  27.  §  4)  speaks  of 
the  Lycaeatae  (AvmuSroi)  as  a  people  in  the  district 
of  Cynnria,  and  Stephanus  mentions  a  town  Lycaei. 
(A^Kiua).    (Leake,  Morea,  vol.  ii.  p.  304.) 

LYCOUE  (Au)t(4n)),  a  mountain  of  Argolis,  on 
the  road  from  Argoe  to  Tegea.  (Pans.  ii.  24.  §  6.) 
[See  Vol.  I.  p.  201,  b.] 

LYCCPOLIS  (4  Aixay  iriXts,  Ptol.  iv.  5.  §  63; 
Steph.  B.  s.  V. ;  Strab.  xvii.  p.  813  ■  Lycon.  Plin.  t. 
9.  s.  11 ;  Lyco,  Jtin.  Anton,  p.  157:  Eth.  Amowo- 
A7ti);),  the  name  of  two  cities  in  Aegypt 

1.  In  the  Tbebaid,  the  capital  of  the  nome 
lycopolites,  SE.  of  Hermopolis,  in  lat.  27°  Iff 
14"  JN. :  the  modem  E'  Sgout.  It  was  seated  on 
the  western  bank  of  the  Kile.  The  shield  of  a 
king  named  Recamai,  who  reigned  in  Upper  Egypt, 
probably  during  the  shepherd  dynasty  in  the  Lower 
Country,  has  been  discovered  here.  (Rosellini,  Man. 
Civ.  i,  81.)  LycopoHs  has  no  remarkable  ruins, 
but  in  the  ^cavated  chambers  of  the  adjacent  rocks 
are  found  mumniies  of  wolves,  confirming  the 
ori^n  of  its  name,  as  well  as  a  tradition  preserved  by 
Diodoms  (ii.  88 ;  comp.  Aelian.  HisL  An.  z.  28), 
to  the  efibct  that  an  Aethiopian  army,  invading 
Aegypt,  was  repelled  beyond  the  city  of  Elephantine 
by  herds  of  wolves.  Osiris  was  worshipped  under 
the  symbol  of  a  wolf  at  Lycopolis  :  he  having,  ac- 
cordmg  to  a  myth,  <!ome  from  the  shades  under  that 
form,  to  ud  Isis  and  Horus  in  their  combat  writh 
Tjfium.  (Champollion,  Descr^t.  de  VEgt/pte,  roL  L 
p.  276 ;  Jollois,  Egypte,  vol.  ii.  ch.  13.) 

8.  The  Deltaic  LycopoHs  (Av/roifraXir,  Strab. 
xvii.  p.  802  ;  Steph.  B.  «.  v.),  was  an  inconsiderable 
town  in  the  Sebennytic  nome,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Hcndes,  and,  from  its  appellation,  apparently 
founded  by  a  colony  of  Qsirian  priests  frcnn  Upper 
Egypt.  The  Deltaic  Lycopolis  was  the  birthplace 
of  the  Neo-Platonic  philosopher  Plotinns,  A.  D.  205. 
(Snidas,  p.  3015.)  [W.  B.  D.] 

LYCOBEIA.    1.DBI.PHI,  p.  768.] 

LYCOStTRA  (AvKiaovpa:  Eth.  AvKoaovpeis"), 
a  town  of  Arcadia,  in  the  district  Parrhaua,  at  the 
foot  of  Mt.  Lycaeus,  and  near  the  river  Plataniston 
(^Gastrita),  on  the  road  from  Megalopolis  to  Phi- 
galeia.  It  is  called  by  Pausanias  the  most  ancient 
town  in  Greece,  and  is  said  to  have  been  founded  hy 
Lycaon,  the  son  of  Pelosgns,  It  was  in  ruins  in  the 
time  of  Pausanias,  since  its  inhabitants  had  been 
transplanted  to  Megalopolis  upon  the  foundation  of 
the  latter.  The  remains  of  this  town  were  first  dis- 
covered by  Dodwell,  near  the  village  of  Stala,  and 
have  since  been  more  accurately  described  by  Boss. 
The  ruins  are  called  Pabuohraiabaeos  or  Sidero. 
kattron.  (Pans.  viii.  2.  §  1,  viii.  4.  §  5,  viiL  38. 
§  I  {  Dodwell,  Travels  in  Greece,  vol  ii.  p.  395 ; 
I  Leske,  Marte  vol.  ii  p.  318;  Bow,  Seiaen  m  Pelo- 
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poima,  f.  87;    Curtiiis,  Pehpomeaos,  vol.  i.  p. 

S95.)  

LTCTCSi  LTTTUS  (Airror,  Airros :  Eth. 
Mmot,  Airriot,  Ptol.  iii.  17.  §  10),  one  of  tbe 
most  cmiidenible  cities  in  Crete,  which  appean  in 
the  Homoic  cstali^e.  (/{.  iL  647,  zrii.  611.) 
Aoraniing  to  the  Hraiodic  Tbeogon;  (neog.  477), 
Rhea  gave  birth  to  Zens  in  a  cave  of  Mt.  Aegaeon, 
near  Ljctoa.  The  inhabitants  of  this  ancient  Doric 
dtjr  called  themselTes  colonists  of  Sparta  (Arist. 
PoL  iL  7),  and  the  worship  of  Apollo  appears  to 
hare  prevailed  there.  (Callim.  Bi/mn.  ApoU.  33 ; 
comp.  Mailer,  Dorieau,  vol.  i.  pp.  141, 227,  tians.) 
In  B.  c.  344,  PhaUecns  the  Phocian  assisted  the 
Cnosaiana  against  their  neighbonrs  the  Lyctians, 
and  toi^  the  citj  of  Ljctns,  from  which  he  was 
driven  oat  bjr  Archidamns,  king  of  Sparta,  (Diod. 
zvi.  62.)  The  Ljctians,  at  a  still  later  period,  were 
engaged  in  fieqnent  hostilities  with  Cnoesus,  and 
socoeeded  in  creating  a  fbrmidHble  part/  in  the 
island  against  that  atj.  Tbe  Cnossians,  taking 
advantage  of  thar  absence  on  a  distant  expedition, 
sarprised  Lyctna,  and  utterly  destroyed  it  The 
citiMns,  on  their  letnm,  abandoned  it,  and  found 
refuge  at  Lampa.  Poljbius  (iv.  S3,  54),  on  this 
occasion,  bears  testimony  to  the  high  character  of 
the  Lyctians,  as  oamytiei  with  their  conntrymen. 
They  afterwards  recorered  their  city  by  the  aid  of 
the  Gortynians,  who  gave  them  a  place  called  Dia- 
tauum,  which  they  had  taken  from  the  Cnossians. 
(Polyb.  z:diL  IS,  xxiv.  53.)  Lyctus  was  sacked 
by  Hetellna  at  the  Bomnn  conquest  (Liv.  Epit. 
Tcii. ;  Fktr.  iiL  7),  but  was  existing  in  the  time  of 
Sinbo  (x.  pi  479)  at  a  distance  of  80  stadia  from 
the  Libyan  aea.  (Strab.  pi  476 ;  comp.  Stepb.  B. 
«.  v.;  S^L  pw  18 ;  Plin.  iv.  12  ;  Hesyth.  t,  v.  Kop- 
r^ahayis  ;  HierocL)  The  site  still  bears  the 
name  al  Lftto,  where  ancient  remains  are  now  fonnd. 
(Paahley,  Trm.  vol.  i.  p.  269.)  In  the  16th  cen- 
tury, the  Venetian  HS.  (Jftu.  Clou.  Ant  vol  ii 
p.  S74)  describes  the  walls  of  the  ancient  city,  with 
ciicolar  bastions,  and  other  fortifications,  as  existing 
npoo  a  kfty  mountain,  nearly  in  the  centre  of  tbe 
island.  Kumerotts  vestiges  of.  ancient  stmctuies, 
tombs,  and  broken  marbles,  are  seen,  as  well  as  an 
inuDenaa  arch  cf  an  aqueduct,  by  which  the  water 
was  carried  across  a  deep  valley  by  means  of  a  large 
marble  channel  The  town  of  AnsmoK  and  the 
haiixnr  of  CHKBaoHESira  are  assigned  to  Lyctus. 
Tbe  ^pe  on  its  coins  is  nsoally  an  eagle  fiying, 
with  the  epigraph  ATTTIfiN.  (Eckhel,voLii.p.316; 
Hick,  Kreta,  ToL  L  ppi  13,  408,  ToL  iL  pp.  431, 
446,  voL  iiL  ppi  430, 465, 508.)  [E.  B.  J.] 


OODI  OP  1,TCni8. 

LTCTTBLA  (Amovpla),  a  vilkge  in  Arcadia, 
whidi  still  retains  its  ancient  name,  marked  tbe 
boondaris  of  the  Pheneatae  and  CleitcaiL  (Pans. 
vuL  19.  I  4 ;  Leake,  Aforeo,  voL  iii.  p.  143  ; 
BeMay^  SiAercha,  ^  p.  156 ;  Curtius,  Pelo- 
pimmmM,  toL  L  p.  198.) 


LYCVS.  287 

I     LTCUS  (Afeot),  is  tbe  name  of  a  great  many 

rivers,  especially  in  Asia,  and  seems  to  have  ori- 
I  ginated  in  the  impression  made  upon  the  mind  of  the 
I  beholder  by  a  torrent  rushing  down  the  side  of  a 
'  bill,  which  suggested  the  idea  of  a  wolf  nuhing  at 

bis  prey.     The  fallowing  rivers  of  this  name  occur 

in  Asia  Minor:— 

1.  Tbe  Lycos  of  Bithynia :  it  flows  in  the  east  of 
Bithynia  in  a  western  direction,  and  empties  itself 
into  the  Enxine  a  little  to  the  south  of  Ueracleia 
Pontica,  which  was  twenty  stadia  distant  from  it. 
The  breadth  of  the  river  is  stated  to  have  been  two 
plethra,  and  the  pbun  near  its  month  bore  the  name 
of  Campus  Lycaeus.  (Scylax,  p.  34;  Orph.  Ar- 
gon.  720;  Arrian,  PeripL  p.  14;  Anonym.  Peripl. 
p.  3;  Xenoph.  Anab.  vi.  2.  §  3;  Ov.  Epitt.  ex 
Pont  X.  47;  Memnon,  ap.  Phot.  51;  Plin.  vi.  1, 
who  erroneously  states  that  Heracleia  was  situated 
on  (appositum)  tbe  river.) 

2.  The  Lycos  of  Cilida  is  mentioned  only  by 
Pliny  (v.  22)  as  flowing  between  the  Pyramns  and 
Pinams. 

8.  The  Lycns  of  Lydia  was  a  tributary  of  the 
Hermus,  flowing  in  a  south-western  direction  by  the 
town  of  Thyatirs:  whether  it  emptied  itself  directly 
into  the  Hennos,  or  only  after  its  juncture  with 
the  Hyllus,  is  uncertain.  (Plin.  v.  31;  comp. 
Wheler,  voL  L  p.  253;  P.  Lucas,  Troiiieme  Voy- 
age, vol.  L  pi  139,  who,  however,  confounds  the 
Lycos  with  the  Hermus.) 

4.  The  Lycns  of  Phrygia,  now  called  Tchorui- 
Su,  is  a  tributary  of  the  Maeander,  which  it  joins 
a  few  miles  south  of  Tripolis.  It  had  its  sources  in 
the  eastern  parts  of  Mount  Cadmus  (Strab.  ziL 
p.  578),  not  fiu-  from  those  of  the  Maeander  itself, 
and  flowed  in  a  western  direction  towards  Colossae, 
near  which  place  it  disappeared  in  a  chasm  of  the 
earth ;  after  a  distance  of  five  stadia,  however,  its 
waters  reappeared,  and,  after  flowing  close  by  Lao- 
diceia,  it  discharged  itself  into  the  Maeanderi 
(Herod.  viL  30;  Plin.  v.  29;  PtoL  v.  2.  §  8; 
Hamilton,  SejmrcAa,  voL  L  p.  SOS,  &c.,  and 
Journal  of  tht  Soyal  Geogr.  Six,  viL  p.  60,  who 
re.4iscovered  the  chasm  in  which  the  Lycns  disap- 
pears, amid  the  ruins  near  Chomas.) 

5.  Pontus  contained  two  rivers  of  this  name:— 
(a.)  A  tributary  of  tbe  Iris  in  the  weet,  is  now  called 
Kuiei  Himar.  It  has  its  sources  in  the  hills  of 
Lesser  Armenia,  and,  after  flowing  for  some  time  in 
a  western  direction,  it  turns  towards  the  north,  pass- 
ing throngh  Nicopolis,  and  emptying  itself  into  the 
Iris  at  Magnopolis.  The  Lycns  is  almost  as  im- 
portant a  river  as  the  Iris  itself  (Strab.  xi.  p.  529, 
ziL  pp.  547,  S56;  Plot  Luad.  15;  Plin.  vi. 
3,  4 ;  Ov.  Eput.  ex  Pont.  iv.  10,  47  ;  HierocL 
p.  703 ;  Act  Martyr.  ToL  iii.  Jul.  p.  46).  (6.)  A 
tributary  of  the  Acampeis  or  Apsorrbos,  in  the  cast- 
em  part  of  Pontus,  and  is  believed  to  answer  to  the 
modem  Gorgoro.    (PtoL  t.  6.  §  7.) 

6.  According  to  CortioB  (iiL  1),  the  river  Hir- 
syas,  which  flowed  through  the  town  of  Celaneae, 
changed  its  name  into  Lycus  at  the  point  where  it 
rushed  out  of  the  f  irtifications  of  the  pUce.    [L.  S.] 

LTCUS  (Mkos),  a  river  of  Assyria,  also  called 
Zabatus.     [Zabatds.] 

LYCUS  (\iKos),  a  river  of  Syria,  between  an- 
cient Byblus  and  Berytusi  (Strab.  xvi.  p.  756; 
Plin.  V.  20.)  Although  both  these  geograpben 
mention  the  river  Adonis  as  distinct  from  this,  mora 
to  the  north,  between  Palae-Byblus  and  Byblus,  the 
two  rivers  have  been  sometimes  confounded.   Their 
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Wolf-rirvr  is  plainly  identiol  with  tbe  Dog-riTer  of 
the  present  dar  (^Ifahr-d-Kelb),  about  2  bonis  north 
of  Begritj  which  derives  its  name,  says  Manndrell, 
from  an  idol  in  the  form  of  a  dog  or  wolf,  which  was 
worshipped,  and  is  said  to  have  pronounced  oracles, 
at  this  place.  It  is  remarkable  for  an  ancient  via- 
duct cut  in  the  face  of  a  rocky  promontory  imme- 
diately on  the  south  of  the  stream,  the  work  of 
Antoninus  Pius,  as  a  Latin  inscription,  copied  by 
Manndrell,  and  still  legible,  raoords  (Journey,  March 
17,  pp.  35—37).  Gnneiform  inscriptions  and  figures 
resembling  those  found  at  Behittim  [Baoistami's 
MoNs]  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  Roman  em- 
peror did  but  repair  the  wotk  of  some  Persian  king. 
There  are  casts  of  the  inscriptions  and  figures  in 
the  Britii-h  Haseum.  [G.  W.| 

LYCUS  (Aims),  a  rivar  of  Sarmatia,  which  flows 
through  the  country  of  tbe  Thyssagetae,  and  dis- 
charges itself  into  the  Palus  Maeotis.  (Herod,  iv. 
124.)  Herodotus  was  so  mnoh  in  error  about  tbe 
position  of  the  Maeotis,  that  it  is  difficult  to  make 
out  his  ge(^raphy  here.  Tbe  Lycos  has  been  iden- 
tified with  the  Laoous  of  Pliny  (vi.  7),  or  the 
apper  course  of  the  Volga.  (Comp.  Srhafarik,  Slav. 
Alt.  vol.  i.  p.  499.)  Rennell  (Geoy.  of  Btrod.  vol. 
i.  p.  119)  supposes  it  may  be  the  Metboeditia. 
It  must  be  distinguished  from  the  Lyons  of  Ptolemy 
(iii.  5.  §43),  which  ia  the  modem  Kabrma.  (Scha> 
fiirik,l.c.)  [E.B.J.] 

LYCUS  (A&fot,  Ptol.  V.  14.  §  2),  a  river  of 
Cyprus,  W.'rfAinathns.  At  a  little  distance  inland 
from  C<^  (fefis  Gatte  [Cdrus]  an  some  salt 
marshes,  which  receive  an  arm -of  a  river  correspond- 
ing with  the  Lycus  of  Ptolemy.  (Kngel,  Kyprot, 
ToL  i.  37.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

LYDDA.    [DiospoLiB.] 

LY'DIA(Au8fa:  £<A.Avti(>,Lydas),aeaunti7in 
tin  western  part  of  Asia  Minor.  Its  boundaries 
Taried  at  difiigrent  times.  Originally  it  was  a  small 
kingdom  in  the  east  of  the  Ionian  colonies;  but 
daring  the  period  of  the  Persian  dominion  it  ex- 
tended to  the  south  as  far  as  tlie  river  Maeander, 
and,  perh^,  even  to  Mount  Messogis,  whence  some 
writers  «peak  of  the  Carian  towns  of  Aromata, 
Tralles,  Nysa,  and  Magnesia  on  the  Maeander,  as 
Lydian  towns,  aod  Strabo  (zii.  p.  977)  mentions 
the  Maeander  as  tbe  frontier  between  Lydia  and 
Caria.  To  the  east  it  extended  as  far  as  the  river 
Lyons,  so  as  to  embrace  a  portion  of  Pbrygia.  In 
the  time  of  Croesus,  tbe  kingdom  of  Lydia  embraced 
the  whole  of  Asia  Minor  between  the  Aegean  and 
the  river  Halys,  with  the  exception  of  Gilicia  and 
Lycia.  The  limits  of  Lydia  during  tbe  Soman 
period  aro  more  definitely  fixed^  for  it  bordered  in 
the  north  on  Mysia,  from  which  it  was  separated 
Dear  the  coast  by  the  river  Heimns,  and  in  the 
inland  parts  by  the  range  of  Mount  Temnus;  to  the 
east  it  bordered  on  Phrygia,  and  to  the  aoath  on 
Caria,  from  which  it  was  separated  by  Mount  Mes- 
sogis. To  the  west  it  was  wsshed  by  tbe  Aegean 
(Plin.  T.  SO;  Strab.  L  p.  58,  ii.  p.  130,  zil 
pp.  572,  577,  &a.),  whence  it  is  evident  that  it  em- 
braced the  modem  province  of  Sarukhcm  and  the 
Doithem  part  of  Sigltla.  This  extent  of  country, 
however,  includes  also  Ionia,  or  the  coast  coontty 
between  the  mouth  of  the  Hcrmns  and  that  of  the 
Maeander,  which  was,  pn^ierly  speaking,  os  part  of 
Xydia.     [losiA.] 

I.  Phyiicai  Featuret  qf  Lj/c&t. — In  the  seuthem 
,and  western  parts  Lydia  was  a  mountainous  country, 
Jbeing  bouiidiMl  on  the  south  by  the  Mbssoois,  and 
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tnTrrsed  by  the  range  of  TvoLtn,  which  rma 
parallel  to  it,  and  includes  the  valley  of  the  Cay- 
strus.  In  the  western  parts  we  have,  as  oontinoa- 
tiona  of  Tmolna,  Monnta  Dkacok  and  Oltmpc^ 
in  the  north  of  which  rises  Mount  Siptlus.  The 
extensive  plaina  and  valleys  between  these  heights 
are  traversed  in  a  western  direction  by  the  rivers 
Catstrds  and  Hermus,  and  their  nDmerons  tri- 
butaries. The  whole  country  was  one  of  the  most 
fertile  m  the  world,  even  the  rides  of  the  mountains 
admitting  of  cultivation  ;  its  climate  was  mild  and 
healthy,  though  the  country  has  at  all  times  been 
visited  by  severe  earthquakes.  (Xenoph.  Cyrop 
vi.  2.  §  21 ;  Strab.  l  p  58.)  Its  most  important 
productions  were  an  excellent  kind  of  wine,  safiroo, 
and  gold.  The  accounts  of  the  ancients  almnt  the 
quantity  of  gold  found  in  Lydia,  from  which  Croe- 
sus was  believed  to  have  derived  his  wealth,  are  no 
doubt  exaggerated,  for  iu  later  times  the  sand  of 
the  river  Pactolns  contained  no  gold  at  all,  and  the 
proceeds  of  the  gold  mines  of  Mount  Tmolus  were 
so  smaU  as  scarcely  to  pay  for  the  Ubonr  of  working 
them.  (Strab.  xiiL  p.  591.)  The  plains  about 
tbe  Hermna  and  Caystros  were  the  most  fertile 
parts  of  the  country,  if  we  except  the  coast  districts 
of  Ionia.  The  moat  celebrated  of  these  pUins  and 
valleys  bora  distinct  names,  as  the  Cilbiarias,  the 
Catstbiait,  tbe  Uyrcahiaii;  and  the  Catacb- 
CADHKNB  in  the  nonh  east.  Some  of  these  plains 
also  contained  hikes  of  considerable  extoit.  the  most 
important  of  which  are  the  Gtoaba  Lacds,  co 
the  north  of  tbe  Eeimns,  and  some  smaller  ones  IB 
the  neighbourhood  of  Ephesus,  which  iren  parti- 
cularly rich  in  fish.  The  capital  of  tbe  coontiy  at 
aU  times  was  Sardes. 

3.  Namet  cmd  IniabSbmis  of  tJte  Cotmtrf. — In 
the  Homeric  poems  tbe  names  Lycia  and  Lycians  do 
not  oocnr ;  but  tbe  people  dwelling  about  Motmt  Tmolos 
and  Lake  Gygaea,  that  is  the  countiy  afterwards  called 
Lydia,  bear  the  name  Heones  or  Maeones  (M^ans,n, 
ii.  S65,  V.  43,  z.  431),  and  are  allied  with  the  Tro- 
jans. The  earliest  author  who  mentions  tbe  name 
Lydians  is  the  lyric  poet  Mimnermns  (Fragm.  14, 
ed.  Bergk),  whose  native  dty  of  ColopboD  was  con- 
quered by  tbe  Lydians.  Herodotus  (i.  7)  states 
that  the  people  originally  called  Meones  afterwards 
adopted  the  name  of  Lydians,  from  Lydns  the  son  of 
Atys:  and  he  accordingly  regards  Lydians  and 
Meonians  as  the  same  people.  But  some  of  the 
ancients,  as  we  learn  from  Strabo  (xii.  p.  572,  xiv. 
p.  679),  conudered  them  as  two  distinct  races,  — s 
view  which  is  unquestionably  the  correct  one,  and 
has  been  adopted  iu  modem  times  by  Nid>uhr  and 
other  inquirers.  A  change  of  name  like  that  of 
Maeonians  into  Lydians  ailone  suggests  the  idea  of 
the  former  people  being  either  subdued  or  expelled 
by  the  latter.  When  once  tbe  name  Lydians  had 
been  established,  it  was  applied  indiscriminately  to 
the  nation  that  had  been  conquered  by  them  as  vrell 
as  to  the  conquerors,  and  hence  it  happens  that  later 
Writers  use  the  name  Lydians  even  when  speaking 
of  a  time  when  there  were  no  Lydians  in  the  conn- 
try,  but  only  Maeonians.  We  shall  first  endeavour 
to  show  who  tlie  Maeonians  were,  and  then  proceed 
to  the  moie  difficult  qnestion  about  the  Lydians  and 
tbe  time  when  they  conquered  the  Maeonians.  Tha 
Maeonians  unquestionably  belonged  to  the  Indo- 
Eun^iean  stock  of  nations,  or  that  branch  of  them 
which  is  generally  called  Tyrrhenian  or  Pelasgian, 
for  tliese  hitter  "  inhabited  Lesbos  before  the  Greeki 
took  possessioa  of  those  islands  (Stnb.  v.  p.  SSI 
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xHL  p.  631),  and,  aeeonlinz  to  Menecntes  the 
Elaeui,  the  whole  coast  of  Ionia,  beginmnfr  from 
MyoJe,  >nd  of  Aeob."  (Niebnhr,  HiA  of  Rome, 
▼cLi  p.  3S.)  Thej  no  doabt  extended  beyond  th* 
coaat  into  the  interior  of  tbetmuitt;.  The  existence 
of  a  Febsgian  popnbtion  is  probably  also  implied 
in  the  statement,  that  the  most  ancient  royal  dj- 
nutj  of  Lydia  were  Heradeidae,  and  that  Lydns 
was  a  brother  of  Tyrrhenos.  The  Lydians,  on  the 
cither  hand,  aie  expressly  stated  to  have  had  nothing 
in  oommon  with  the  Pelasg:ianB  (Dimys.  i.  30), 
and  all  we  know  of  them  points  to  more  eastern 
coanteies  as  their  original  home.  It  is  tme  that 
Hendotns  connects  the  Heradeid  dynasty  with  that 
of  Assyria,  bat  if  any  Tatoe  can  be  attached  to  this 
statement  at  all,  it  refere  only  to  the  rulers ;  bat  it 
may  be  as  unfounded  as  his  belief  that  most  of  the 
Gnel  institutions  had  been  derived  from  Egypt. 
The  Lydians  are  described  as  a  kindred  people  of  the 
Carians  and  Mysisna,  and  all  three  an  said  to  have 
had  one  common  ancestor  as  well  as  one  common  lan- 
guage and  religion.  (Hend.  i.  171.)  The  Carians 
•re  the  only  one  of  these  three  nations  that  are  men- 
tinned  by  Homer.  It  is  impossible  to  ascertain 
what  conntiy  was  originally  inhabited  by  the  Ly- 
dians, though  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  they 
occnpied  some  district  near  the  Uaeonians;  and  it 
is  ptBsible  that  the  Phrygians,  who  are  said  to  have 
migrated  into  Asia  from  Thiace,  may  have  pressed 
■poo  the  Lydians,  and  thus  forced  them  to  make 
couiaesis  in  the  country  of  the  Maeonians.  The 
time  when  these  cooqaests  took  place,  and  when  the 
Maeooians  were  orerpowered  or  expelled,  is  con- 
jectured by  Miebuhr  {Lect.  on  Anc.  Hist,  toL  i. 
PL  87)  to  have  been  the  time  when  the  Heiacleid 
dynasty  was  supplanted  by  that  of  the  Hermnadae, 
irtw  were  real  Lydians.  Tliis  would  place  the  con- 
quest rf  llaeooia  by  the  Lydians  about  the  year 
B.  c  720.  The  Haeonians,  however,  after  this, 
still  maintuned  themselves  in  the  country  of  the 
Upper  Bfermus,  which  continued  to  be  called  Mae- 
onia;  whence  Ftolemy  (  v.  2.  §  21)  speaks  of  Hue- 
enia  as  a  part  of  Lydia.  Pliny  (v.  30)  also 
speaks  of  the  Maeonii  as  the  inhabitants  of  a  district 
brtween  Phihdelphia  and  Tralles,  and  Hierocles 
(pi  670)  and  other  ecclesiastical  writen  mention 
there  a  small  town  called  Maeonia,  which  Mr.  Ha- 
milton (Saeardiet,  voL  il  p.  139,  &c.)  is  inclined 
to  idsntiiy  with  the  ruins  of  Megnt,  about  fire 
miles  west  of  Siadal  To  what  branch  of  the 
human  &mily  Hm  Lydians  belonged  is  a  qnestion 
wbich  cannot  be  answered,  any  mora  than  that 
about  their  original  seats;  all  the  Lydian  words 
which  have  been  transmitted  to  us  are  quite  foreign 
to  the  Greek,  and  their  kinsmen,  the  Carians,  are 
dewrihed  as  a  peo|^  speaking  a  barbarous  lao- 
piage. 

3.  Intiiutiom  and  Cutbmu. — ^Although  the  Ly- 
dians most  be  r^arded  as  barbarians,  and  although 
they  were  diiferent  from  the  Greeks  both  in  their  lan- 
guage and  in  their  religioa,  yet  they  were  capable, 
nke  Bome  other  Asiatic  natknis,  of  adopting  or  de- 
veloping institutions  resembling  those  of  the  Greeks, 
though  in  a  lesser  degree  than  the  Carians  and 
Lydaos,  for  the  Lydians  always  lived-  under  a  mo- 
narchy, and  never  rose  to  free  political  institutions. 
Tbey  and  the  Carians  were  both  gifted  nations; 
they  cultivated  the  arts,  and  were  in  many  respects 
littk  nderior  to  the  Greeks.  Previous  to  then:  con- 
quait  by  the  Persians,  they  were  an  industrious, 
tnive,  and  wailike  pei^le,  and  their  cavah'y  was 
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regarded  as  the  best  at  that  time.  (Herod.  L  79  ; 
Mimnerm.  I  c.)  Cyrus  purposely  crashed  their  war- 
hke  spirit,  forbade  them  the  use  of  arms,  and 
caused  them  to  practice  dancing  and  singing,  instead 
of  cultivating  the  arts  of  war.  (Herod.  L  154 ; 
Justin,  i.  8.)  Their  subsequent  partiality  to  music 
was  probably  the  reason  why  the  Greeks  ascribed  to 
them  the  invention  of  gymnastic  games.  (Herod. 
L  94.)  The  mode  of  life  thus  forced  upon  them  by 
their  conquerore  gradually  led  them  to  that  degree 
of  efieminaoy  for  which  they  were  afterwards  so  no- 
torious. Their  commercial  industry,  however,  con- 
tinued under  the  Persian  rule,  and  was  a  source  of 
great  proaperity.  (Herod,  i.  14,  25,  51,  &c)  In 
their  manners  the  Lydians  difiered  but  little  from 
the  Greeks,  though  their  civilisatioa  was  inferior,  aa 
is  manifest  frran  the  hd  of  their  daughten  gene- 
rally gaining  their  dowries  by  public  prpetitntion, 
without  thereby  injuring  their  reputation.  (Herod. 
L  93.)  The  moral  character  of  the  Lydian  women 
necessarily  suffered  from  such  a  cnstom,  and  it 
cannot  be  matter  of  surprise  that  ancient  Greek  au- 
thon  speak  of  them  with  contempt.  (Strab.  zi. 
p.  533,  xiii.  p.  627.)  As  to  the  religion  of  the 
Lydians  we  know  veiy  little :  their  chief  divinity 
appears  to  have  been  Cybele,  but  they  also  wor- 
shipped Artemis  and  Bacchus  (Athen.  xiv.  p.  636.; 
Dionys.  Perieg.  842),  and  the  phallus  worship  neema 
to  have  been  universal,  whence  we  still  find  enormeu* 
phalli  on  nearly  all  the  Lydian  tombs.  (Hamilton's 
Kaearcha,  vol.  1.  p.  145.)  The  Lydians  are  said 
to  have  been  the  iirat  to  establish  inns  for  travellere, 
and  to  coin  money.  (Herod,  i.  94.)  The  Lydian 
ctjns  display  Greek  art  in  its  highest  perfection; 
they  have  no  inscriptions,  but  are  only  adorned  with 
the  figure  of  a  lion,  which  was  the  talisman  of 
Sardes.  We  do  not  know  that  the  Lydians  had  any 
alphabet  or  literature  of  their  own :  the  want  of 
thene  things  can  scarcely  have  been  felt,  for  the 
people  must  at  an  early  period  have  become  familiar 
with  the  hnguage  and  literature  of  their  Greek 
neighbours. 

4.  Hittorji. — The  Greeks  possessed  several  works 
on  the  histoiy  of  Lydia,  and  one  of  them  was  the 
production  of  Xanthus,  a  native  of  Sardes,  the  capital 
of  Lydia ;  but  all  have  perished  with  the  exceptioD 
of  a  few  insignificant  fragments.  If  we  had  the 
work  of  Xanthus,  we  should  no  doubt  be  well  in- 
formed on  various  points  on  which  we  oan  now  only 
form  conjectures.  As  it  is,  we  owe  nearly  all  our 
knowledge  of  Lydian  histoiy  to  Herodotus.  Ac- 
cording to  him  (i.  7)  Lydia  was  successively  governed 
by  three  dynasties.  The  first  began  with  Lydus, 
the  son  of  Atys,  but  the  number  of  its  kings  is  not 
mentioned.  The  second  dynasty  was  that  of  the 
Heracleidae,  beginning  with  Agron,  and  ending  with 
Candanlee,  whom  the  Greeks  called  Hyrsilna.  The 
commencement  of  the  Heracleid  dynasty  may  be  dated 
about  B.  a  1200  ;  they  are  connected  in  the  legend 
in  Herodotus  with  the  founder  of  Nineveh,  which, 
according  to  Niebohr,  means  either  that  they  were 
actually  descended  from  am  Assyrian  family,  or  that 
the  Heracleid  dynasty  submitted  to  the  supremacy 
of  the  king  of  Nineveh,  and  thus  connected  itself 
with  the  race  of  Ninus  and  Belus.  The  Heracleids 
maintained  themselves  on  the  throne  of  Lydia,  in 
unbroken  succession,  for  a  periud  of  505  years.  The 
third  d^  nasty,  or  that  of  the  Mermnadae,  probably 
the  first  really  Lydian  rulers,  commenced  their 
reign,  according  to  some,  in  B.C.  713  or  716,  and 
accordhig  to  £usebiaa,tv«niy-twojreais  later.  Gygea, 
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the  finl  king  of  the  Hennnad  dynasty,  who  baud  to 
hare  mnidered  Candaolee,  is  an  entirely  mythical 
penonaice,  at  least  the  story  which  Herodotns  relates 
about  him  is  nothing  bat  a  popular  traditioo.  He 
reigned  until  b.o.  678,  and  conquered  several  of 
the  adjacent  conntries,  snch  as  a  great  part  of  Mysia 
■  and  the  shores  of  the  Hellespont,  and  annexed  to  his 
dominions  the  cities  of  Golophcm  and  Magnesia, 
which  had  nntil  then  been  opdtt  independent  of  both 
the  Maeonians  and  the  Lydians.  Gyges  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Ardys,  who  reigned  from  B.  c.  678  to 
629,and,continaing  the  conqaests  of  his  predecessor, 
made  himself  master  of  Piiene.  His  reign,  howerer, 
was  distorbed  by  the  inrasion  of  his  kingdom  by 
the  Cimmerians  and  Treree.  He  was  SDcoeeded  by 
Sadyattes,  of  whom  nothing  is  recorded  except  that 
he  occapied  the  throne  for  a  period  of  twelve  years, 
from  B.C,  629  to  617.  His  eaccess(ar  Alyattes, 
from  B,  c.  6 1 7  to  560,  expelled  the  Cimmerians  from 
Asia  Minor,  and  conqnered  most  of  the  Ionian  cities. 
In  the  east  he  extended  his  dominion  as  far  as  the 
river  Halys,  where  he  came  in  contact  with  Cyaxares 
the  Mede.  His  snocessor  Croesos,  from  B.  c.  560 
to  546,  extended  his  conqnests  so  far  as  to  embrace 
the  whole  peninsnla  of  Asia  Minor,  in  which  the 
Lycians  and  Cilicians  alone  sncoessfally  rented 
bhn.  He  governed  his  vast  dominions  with  justice 
and  moderation,  and  his  yoke  was  scarcely  felt  by 
the  conquered  nations.  But  as  both  Lydia  and 
the  Persian  monarchy  were  conquering  states,  and 
separated  from  each  other  only  by  the  river  Halys, 
a  conflict  was  unavoidable,  and  the  kingdom  of 
Lydia  was  conquered  by  Cyrus.  The  detail  of  these 
oocorrences  is  so  well  known  that  it  does  not  require 
to  be  repeated  here.  Lydia  became  annexed  to  the 
Persian  empire.  We  have  already  noticed  the  mea- 
sures adapted  by  Cyrus  to  deprive  the  Lydians  of 
their  warlike  character ;  but  as  their  country  was 
always  considered  the  most  valuable  portion  of  Asia 
Minor,  Darius,  in  the  division  of  his  empire,  made 
Lydia  and  some  small  tribes,  apparently  of  Mseonian 
origin,  together  with  the  Mysians,  the  second  satrapy, 
and  demanded  firom  it  an  annual  tribute  for  the 
royal  treasury  of  SOD  talents.  (Herod,  ili.  90.) 
Sardes  now  became  the  residence  of  a  Persian 
tatrap,  who  seems  to  have  ranked  higher  than  the 
other  govemon  of  provinces.  Afterwards  Lydia 
shared  the  fats  of  all  the  other  Asiatic  countries, 
and  more  and  more  lost  its  nationality,  so  that  in 
the  time  of  Stiabo  (xiiL  ,p.  631)  even  the  language 
of  the  Lydians  had  entirely  disappeared,  the  Greek 
having  taken  its  pUce.  After  the  death  of  Alex- 
ander, Lydia  was  subject  for  a  time  to  Antigonns; 
then  to  Achaens,  who  set  himself  up  as  king  at 
Sardes,  bat  was  afterwards  conquered  and  put  to 
death  by  Antiochns.  (Polyb.  v.  67.)  After  the 
defeat  of  Antiochns  by  the  Bomans,  Lydia  was  an- 
nexed by  them  to  the  kingdom  of  Eumenes.  (Liv. 
xzxviii.  39.)  At  a  still  kter  period  it  formed  part 
of  the  proconsular  province  of  Asia  (Flin.  t.  SO), 
and  continued  to  retain  its  name  through  all  the 
vicissitudes  of  the  Byzantine  empire,  until  finally  it 
fell  under  the  dominion  of  the  Turks.  (Camp.  Tb. 
Menke,  lA/eUaea,  Duseriatio  Ethnagraphka,  Berlin, 
1844,  8vo. ;  Cramer,  Atia  Minor,  voL  L  p.  413, 
&c. ;  Forbiger,  Handbuch  der  Alien  Gtogr.  vol.  ii 
p.  167,  &C. ;  Clinton,  Fatti  Eell.  Append,  p.  361, 
&&,  3rd  edit ;  Niebuhr,  Lectures  on  Ancient  Hii- 
tory,  vol.  i.  p.  88,  4c)  [L.  &] 

LYDIASk    [Looms.] 

LV'GU,  LtJ'GU,  or  LI'GII  (Ao^im,  luiiun. 


LTNCESTIS. 

A^ioi),  is  the  general  name  for  a  munber  of  small 
tribes  in  the  north-east  of  Germany,  all  of  which 
belonged  to  the  Snevi.  (Strab.  vii.  p.  290{  PtoL  iL 
II.  §  18;  Dion  Cass.  Ixvii.  5;  Taa  Germ.  43,  Amu. 
xiL  29, 30.)  The  andents  speak  of  them  aa  a  Ger- 
man natioo,  but  there  can  be  little  doobt  that,  pro- 
perly speaking,  tbey  were  Slavonians,  who  had  been 
subdued  by  the  Suevi,  and  had  gradually  beoooie 
united  and  amalgamated  with  them.  Thdr  name 
contains  the  root  lug,  which  in  the  old  German  aig- 
nifies  a  wood  or  marsh,  and  still  has  the  same  mean- 
ing in  the  Slavonic;  it  seems,  therefore,  to  be  de- 
scriptive of  the  nation  dwelling  in  the  plaina  of  tha 
Vistnls  and  the  Oder.  The  Lygii  are  first  men- 
tioned in  history  as  bekoging  to  the  empire  d 
Maroboduus,  when  they  woe  united  with  tlw  Har- 
comanni  and  Hermnnduri.  When  the  Qoadi  nas 
against  king  Vannins,  in  A.  D.  SO,  the  Lygii  and 
Uermondnri  were  still  united,  and  oi^nsed  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Romam  in  Germany.  (Tao.  Anm  L  c) 
In  the  leign  <£  Domitian,  about  a.  d.  84,  they  made 
war  on  the  Quadi,  their  nnghbaora,  who  in  vain 
sought  the  protection  of  the  Bomans.  (Dka  Oasa. 
{.  c.)  Afler  this  time  the  Lygii  disappear  firm 
history,  and  it  is  possible  that  they  may  have  be- 
come lost  auKBig  the  Goths.  The  different  Lygian 
tribes,  which  are  mentioned  by  Tacitos  (Aril,  Hdv^ 
cones,  Manimi.Elysii  or  Helisii,and  Naharvali),  seem 
to  have  been  united  among  one  another  by  a  common 
worship,  the  principal  seat  of  which  was  among  the 
NabarvalL  The  name  of  their  two  common  gods 
was  Alci,  who  were  worshipped  without  images; 
and  Tacitus  observes  that  their  mode  of  worehip  was 
free  from  all  foreign  sdmixtnre.  Ptolemy  maitions, 
as  tribes  of  the  Lygii,  the  Omanni,  Dnni,  and  Ban, 
who  are  either  not  noticed  by  Tacitns  at  all,  or  are 
classed  with  othffi'  tribes.  (Comp.  Wilhelm,  Gtr- 
manien,  p.  242,  &c;  Zeuss,  die  Deidtchen,  p.  124  ; 
Latham,  on  Tacit.  Oermania,  p.  158.)  [L.  S.] 
LYGOS.  [CoNsiASTiNOPOus,  p.  257.] 
LYNCESTIS  (Airy(n|<rrft,  Stiah.  vii.  p.  326; 
Ptol.  iii.  13.  §  33),  the  country  of  the  Ltncestab 
(AiryicT^OT/o,  Thuc.  ii.  99,  iv.  83,  124  ;  Strab.  vii. 
pp.  323,  326),  (mce  a  small  independent  kingdom, 
and  afterwards  a  province  of  the  Macedonian  mo- 
narchy. This  district  was  situated  to  the  S.  of  the 
Pelagones,  and  between  that  people,  and  the  Eordaei. 
It  was  watered  by  the  Erigon,  and  lay  in  the  ctam 
of  the  Egnatian  Way,  which  connected  Rome,  Con- 
stantinople, and  Jerusalem.  The  pass  which  sep^ 
rated  Lyncestis  from  Eordaea,  where  Philip  made  bis 
unsucc^sful  stand  against  the  Bomans,  is  described 
by  Polybius  (xviii.  6)  as  oi  <li  t^v  'EopSalan  inrtp- 
eoAoi, — and  Thncydides  (iv.  83)  calls  a  defile  in 
the  same  monntains  4  iirtoKii  r^t  Aiymv,  in  re- 
Uting  the  attempt  of  Perdiccas  against  Lyncestis, 
which  ended  in  a  separate  negotiation  between  his 
ally  Brasidas  and  Arrhibaens  king  of  the  Lyncestae. 
(Thuc  iv.  83.)  It  was  by  the  same  pass  in  the 
following  year  that  Brasidas  efiected  his  skilfnl  and 
daring  retreat  from  the  united  forces  of  the  Lyn- 
cestae and  Illyrians.    (Thuc  iv.  124.) 

According  to  Strabo  (vii.  p.  326),  Irrba,  the 
daughter  of  Arrhahaens  (as  he  writes  the  name), 
was  mother  of  Euiydice,  who  married  Amyntaa, 
father  of  Philip.  Through  this  connection  Lyn- 
cestis msy  have  become  annexed  to  Maoedcoia. 
The  gec^jraphy  of  this  district  is  well  illastrated  by 
the  operations  of  the  consul  Suljncius  against  Philip^ 
in  the  campaign  of  B.C.  200.  (Liv.  xxxi.  33.) 
From  the  namtiTe  of  Uvy,  which  was  nndoabtedly 
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•xtnctod  fiom  Polybins,  as  well  «  from  the  Itine- 
Taries,  it  wonid  appear  that  L/nceatis  cainprefaended 
tiiat  part  of  Upper  Macedonia  now  called  FUurima, 
and  all  the  S.  part  of  the  basin  of  the  Ebiqom, 
irith  its  bnuclieB,  the  Bktdb  and  Ospraous.  As 
it  ia  stated  that  the  first  encampment  of  the  Romans 
was  at  Ltbcvs  on  the  riyer  Bevns,  snd  as  Ljmcos 
is  described  as  a  town  by  Stephanas  B.  (though  his 
daseriptko  is  eridentl;  incorrect),  it  might  be  sup- 
posed that  Hkbaci-xu,  the  chief  toKn  of  this  district, 
was  sooietimes  called  Lyncns,  and  that  the  camp  of 
8aI]Hcins,  was  at  Heiacleia  itself.  Bat  though  the 
w«^  "ad  Lyncnm  statiTa  posnit  prope  flomen 
Bevum'  (Lir.  L  c.)  seem  to  pcant  to  this  klentifi- 
cstioo,  jet  it  is  more  likely  that  Ljneos  is  here  used 
as  Eynaoymoas  with  Ljncestis,  as  In  two  other  paa- 
sages  of  livy  (xxrL  25,  zxxiL  9),  and  in  Tho- 
cydides  C"-  93, 124)  and  Plutarch.  (^Flamia.  4.) 

At  or  near  BcatitKi  are  the  mineral  acidolons 
waters  of  Lyncestis,  which  were  supposed  by  the 
aocienta  to  possess  intoxicating  qualities.  (Ot. 
Met  XT.  829;  oomp.  Arist  Meteor,  a.  3;  Theo- 
pcoipu  <9>.  PUn.  a.  103,  xzzi.  2,  (g>.  Antig,  Carget 
180,  cp.  Sotion.  de  Flum.  p.  125;  Vitrar.  viii.  3 ; 
Sen.  CtKoett  !fat.  iiL  20.)  They  were  found  by 
Dr.  Brown  (^Travelt in Mutyaria, Mmxdonia,  Thet- 
talf,  ^c  4c,  Land.  1 673,  p.  45)  on  the  road  from 
Filirtaa  to  £gri  BudjS.  He  calls  the  place  £c- 
atn  Verbtmi;  this,  which  sounds  Wallachian,  may 
poseibly  be  a  caimption  of  the  name  of  the  Dervim 
or  pass.  (Leake,  Northern  Greece,  ToL  iii.  pp. 
305—318.)  [E.B.J.] 

LYKBE  (A^pftj:  Eth.  hvpSfi-rnt),  a  town  of 
Pisidia,  mentioned  by  the  poet  Dionysius.  There 
an  coins  of  this  place  belonging  to  the  reign  of 
Akiander  ScTerus,  and  it  occurs  among  the  ep- 
aeopal  towns  U  Pampbylia  in  the  Kot.  Eccles.  It  is 
cleariy  the  same  as  the  Lyboiic  {tivpimi)  of 
Ptolemy,  though  he  places  the  latter  in  Cilicia 
Tiachoa.  (Diooys.  Per.  858  ;  Hierocl.  p.  682  ; 
Ptd.  T.5.  §  9;  Cnuner,  Atia  Minor,  vol. ii.  p.  313.) 

LTBCEDl  or  LYBCEIUM  (q  tiipKtta,  Pans.; 
Avpnur,  Soph.  op.  Strab.  tL  p.  271 ;  in  Strab.  riii.  p. 
37t,  Amoiprftor  is  a  &lse  reading  for  AvpKeior,  see 
Enunet'e  Strab.  toL  ii.  p.  186),  a  townintheAigeia, 
distant  60  stadia  from  Aigos,  and  60  stadia  firom  Or- 
one,  and  situated  on  the  road  Climax,  which  ran  from 
Argos  in  a  north-westerly  direction  along  the  bed  of  the 
Inschns.  [Aitoos,  p.  201.]  The  town  is  said  to  hare 
been  originally  called  Lynceia,  and  to  have  obtained 
this  name  from  Lynceus,  who  fled  hither  when  all 
his  other  brothers,  the  sons  of  Aegyptus,  were  mur- 
dered by  the  daughters  of  Danaus  on  their  wedding 
night.  He  gave  intelligence  of  his  safe  arrival  in 
tlm  place  to  his  fiutfafal  wife  Uyperrrmestra,  by 
holding  op  a  torch;  and  she  in  like  manner  informed 
Imn  of  her  safety  by  raising  a  torch  from  Lsriiisa, 
the  dtadel  of  Ai^os.  The  name  of  the  town  was 
afterwards  changed  into  Lyroeia  from  Lyrcns,  a  son 
of  Abas.  It  was  in  ruins  in  the  time  of  Pansanias. 
Its  remains  may  still  be  seen  on  a  small  elevation 
on  the  left  of  the  Inachns,  at  a  little  distance  beyond 
Slenta,  oo  the  road  to  Argos.  (Paus.  ii.  25.  §§  4, 5; 
ApoUod.  ii  1.  §  5  ;  Strab.  L  c. ;  Boss,  /Zeuen  m 
Pehpomut,  p.  138 ;  Bobhiye,  SMierchee,  4c  p. 
45 ;  Leake,  Mono,  to),  ii.  p.  414;  Curtios,  Ptia- 
fomuKe,  ToL  iL  p.  415.) 

LTBMAS.     f  Ltbnessos,  2.] 

LYBIiESSUS  (Avptrqirir^s:  Etk.  Aufrfyroiot  m 
'  «,  AeachyL  Per*.  324).  1.  A  town  often 
~  hf  Hnner  {IL  iL  690,  xiz.  60,  u.  93, 
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191),  and  described  by  Stephanos  B.  (e.  e.)  as  one 
of  ttie  eleven  towns  in  Troas  ;  and  Stoabo  (xiiL  p. 
612)  mentions  that  it  was  situated  in  the  territoy 
rf  Thebe,  bat  that  afterwards  it  faek)nged  to 
Adramyttium.  Pliny  (v.  32)  pUices  it  on  the 
river  Evenus,  near  its  sources.  It  was,  like  Thebe, 
a  deserted  place  as  early  as  the  time  of  Strabo. 
(Comp.  Strab.  xiii.  p.  584 ;  Diod.  v.  49.)  Aboat 
4  miles  from  Karavdren,  Sir  C.  Fellows  (Joum. 
qf  an  Exe.  in  Aiia  Minor,  p.  89)  found  several 
columns  and  old  walla  of  good  masonry ;  which  be 
is  inclined  to  regard  as  remnants  of  the  ancient  Lyr- 
nessos. 

2.  A  phue  oo  the  coast  of  Pamphylia,  which  was 
reported  to  have  been  founded  there  by  the  Trojau 
Ciliciaos,  who  transferred  the  name  of  the  Tiojan 
Lymeesns  to  this  new  settlement  (Strab.  xiv.  676.) 
The  town  is  also  mentioned  by  Pliny  (v.  26),  whe 
places  it  on  the  Catarrhactn,  and  by  Dionysius 
Periegetes  (875).  The  Stadiasmus  Haiis  Magni 
(§  204)  calls  it  Lymas,  and,  according  to  the 
French  tmnslators  of  Strabo  (vd.  iii.  pt  2.  p.  363), 
its  site  is  identical  with  the  modem  Ematia, 

3.  An  ancient  name  of  the  island  of  Tenedoa. 
(Plin.  V.  39.)  [L.  S.] 

LY'ROPE.    [Ltbbe.] 

LY'SIAS  (Avffidi:  £ui  AMruiSi)t),  a  small  town 
in  PbrTgia,  between  Synnada  and  Prymnessus. 
(Strab.  xii.  p.  676 ;  Plin.  v.  29  ;  PtoL  v.  2.  §  23  ; 
Hierocl.  pi  677.)  No  particolars  are  known  about 
the  place,  nor  is  its  site  ascertained,  but  we  still 
possess  coins  of  Lysias.  (Eckhel,  Doctr.  Num.  iii. 
p.  167.)  [L.  S.] 

LYSIMACHIA  (Awri/iaxfa  or  Awri/ufxfui) 
1.  A  small  town  in  Mysiu,  mentioned  only  by  Pliiiy 
(t.  23),  in  whose  time  it  no  longer  existed. 

2.  Aji  important  town  on  the  north-western  ex- 
tremity of  the  Tbradan  Chersonesus,  not  far  from 
the  Smus  Melas.  It  was  built  by  Lysimachus  in 
B.  c  309,  when  he  was  preparing  for  the  last 
struggle  with  his  rivals;  for  the  new  city,  being 
situated  on  the  isthmus,  commanded  the  n»d  from 
Sestos  to  the  north  and  the  mainland  of  Thrace. 
In  order  to  obtain  inbatntaots  for  bis  new  city, 
Lysimacbus  dettroyed  the  neighbooring  town  of 
Cardia,  the  birthplace  of  the  historian  Hieimymns. 
(Strab.  iL  p.  134,  rii.  p.  331 ;  Paus.  i.  9.  §  10;  Diod 
XX.  29;  Pdyb.  v.  34;  Plin.  B.  N.  iv.  18.)  Ly«. 
machus  no  doubt  made  Lysimachia  the  cafatal  of  his 
kingdom,  and  it  must  have  rapidly  risen  to  great 
splendour  and  prosperity.  After  his  death  tlie  city 
fell  under  the  domioiun  of  Syria,  and  during  the 
wars  between  Seleucus  CaUlnicus  and  Ptolemy  Eoer- 
getes  it  passed  from  the  hands  of  the  Syrians  into 
those  of  the  Egyptians.  Whether  these  latter  set 
the  town  free,  or  whether  it  emancipated  itself,  is 
uncertain,  at  any  rate  it  entered  into  the  relation  of 
sympolity  with  the  Aetolians.  But  as  the  Aetolians 
were  not  able  to  afford  it  the  necessary  protection,  it 
was  destroyed  by  the  Thradaos  during  the  war  of 
the  Romans  agaiiut  Philip  of  Mar«donia.  Antiocbus 
the  Great  restored  the  place,  collected  the  scattered 
and  enslaved  inhabitants,  and  attracted  colonists 
from  all  parts  by  liberal  promises.  (Liv,  xxxiii.  38, 
40 ;  Diod.  Exc  de  Virt.  et  Kit  p.  574.)  This  resto- 
ration, however,  appears  to  have  been  unsuccessful, 
and  under  the  dominion  uf  Rome  it  decayed  more 
and  more.  The  last  time  the  place  is  mentimed 
onder  its  ancient  name,  is  in  a  passage  of  Aimnianof 
Marcellinus  (xxii.  8).  The  emperor  Justinian  re- 
stored it  and  surrounded  it  with  strong  fortifications 
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Procop.  th  Aed.  iv.  10),  and  after  that  time  it  is 
apoken  of  only  under  the  name  of  Hezamilimn 
('E{a^iov;  Sjmtaa,  Logolk.  p.  408).  The  place 
now  occapying  the  place  of  L^Minachia,  Ectanil, 
derives  its  name  from  the  Justinianean  fortreea, 
tbongh  the  rains  of  the  ancient  place  are  more  nnme- 
rous  in  the  neighbooring  Tillage  of  Bcailar.   fL.  S.] 


CODf  or  LTSIKACHIA  TS  THBACB. 

LTSIMA'CHIA  (Ai«rifiax'« :  EtKhmnnaxtis: 
Ptqmdhatai),  >  town  of  Aetolia,  situated  upon  the 
southern  shore  of  the  lake  formerly  called  Hyria 
or  Hydra,  and  subseqaently  Lysiinachia,  after  tliis 
town,  f Hespecting  the  lake,  see  Aetolia,  pi  6-4,  a.] 
The  town  was  probably  founded  by  ArsinoP,  and 
named  after  her  first  husband  Lysimacbus,  since  we 
know  that  she  enbirged  the  neighbouring  town  of 
Conope,  and  called  it  An>ino8  after  herself.  [Co- 
hope.]  The  position  of  the  town  is  determined  by 
the  statement  of  Strabo  that  it  lay  between  Pleuron 
and  Conope,  and  by  that  of  Livy,  who  places  it  on 
the  line  of  march  from  Nanpactus  and  Calydon  to 
Stratus.  Its  site,  therefore,  corresponds  to  Papad- 
hata,  where  Leake  discovered  some  Hellenic  remains. 
It  was  deserted  in  Strabo's  time.  (Strab.  p.  460 ; 
Pol.  V.  7;  Liv.  xxiri.  11  ;  Steph.  B.  *.  v. ;  Leake, 
Northern  Greeoe,  vol.  i.  pp.  122, 153.) 

LYSIMELEIA.    [SvaAcnsAit.] 

LYSINOE  (Awni'<(i))  or  LYSINTA  (Awrii-k, 
Ptol.  T.  5.  §  5),  a  small  town  in  the  north  of  Pisidia, 
on  the  south  of  the  Ascania  Laous,  and  west  of 
SagaUssus.  (Polyb.  Exc.  de  Leg.  32  j  Lir.  xxxviiL 
1 5 ;  Hierocl.  p.  680,  who  calls  it  Lysenara, 
Awr^rapo.)  [L.  S.] 

LYSIS,  a  small  river  mentioned  only  by  Livy 
(xuviti,  15),  which  had  its  sources  near  tlie  town  of 
Lagos,  in  the  west  of  Pisidia.  [L.  &] 

LYSTBA  {Aiarpa  4,  or  ra),  a  town  of  Lyau>- 
nia  or  Isaaria,  jrhich  is  mentioned  by  Pliny  (v.  42  : 
Eih.  Lystreni)  and  Ptolemy  (v.  4.  §  12),  and 
repeatedly  in  the  New  Testament  History.  (AcU, 
xiv.  8,  21 ;  TmolkAii.  II ;  comp.  Hierocl.  p.  675.) 
A  bishop  of  Lystra  was  present  at  the  Council  of 
Chalcedon.  Leake  ^Atia  Minor,  p.  102)  is 
inclined  to  place  the  town  at  Khaloun  Serai,  about 
30  miles  south  of  Iconhim ;  but  Hamilton  (Ae- 
seoretet,  vol.  ii.  p.  313),  with  more  appearance  of 
probability,  identifies  its  site  with  the  ruins  of  Ka- 
adagh,  which  are  generally  believed  to  be  the  re- 
mains of  Derbe.  [L.  &] 

LYTABNIS,  a  promontoiy  in  Northern  Europe, 
mentioned  by  Pliny  (vi.  12.  s.  14).  His  text  makes 
the  promontory  of  Lytarnis,  at  one  and  the  same 
time,  a  portion  of  the  Celtic  country  and  the  extre- 
mity of  the  Rhipaean  range  —  the  Rfaipaean  momi- 
tains  being  the  UraBan  —  "  extra  eos  "  (i,  e.  the 
Scythians), "  ultraqne  Aquilonis  inida  Hyperboreoa 
aliqni  posnere,  pluribns  in  Enropa  dictos.  Primum 
inde  nrscitur  promontorium  Celticae  Li/tamu,  flu- 
vios  Carambucis,  ubi  lassata  cum  siderum  vi  Riphae- 
oram  montium  deficiunt  juga."  In  the  eyes  of  the 
physical  geographer,  the  extremity  of  the  Uralian 
chain  is  either  (he  island  of  Nova  ZenMa  at  the 
moiit  northern  portion  of  tlie  district  on  the  west  of  I 
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the  sea  of  OK, — the  Oii  being  the  Caramooas.  In 
the  usual  maps,  however,  the  DiBtna  is  the  Carain- 
bacis,  and  Nemin  /fou,  en  the  east  d  the  White  Sea, 
the  Lytarmis  Prom.  [B.  G.  L.] 

LYTTUS.    [LrciDS.] 


HAACAH,  BETH-HAACAH  T.  ABEL  BETH- 
HAACAH  (Mcuxd,  Bteumxi,  'MiK  ebev  Uaaxi), 
a  city  of  Palestine,  placed  by  Ensebius  and  St.  Je- 
rome on  the  road  between  Eleutheropolis  sod  Je- 
rusalem, 8  miles  from  the  former,  the  lute  cf  which 
was  then  marked  by  a  village  named  Mechannm.  It 
is  clear,  however,  that  the  Abel  Betb-Maacah  of  the 
sacred  writers  could  not  have  been  situated  so  far 
south.  It  is  first  mentioned  in  2  Samuel,  xx.  14,  ftc, 
as  the  cil7  in  which  the  rebel  Sheba  was  besieged 
by  Joab.  From  this  passage,  however,  it  may  be 
gathered  (1.)  that  Abel  was  not  identical  vrith 
Beth-Haackh,  for  the  copnla  is  inserted  between 
the  names  ("unto  Abel  and  unto  Beth-Maacah"); 
(2.)  that  it  was  situated  at  the  extremity  of  the 
land  of  Israel,  for  Juab  "  went  throngh  all  the  tribes 
of  Israel"  to  come  there.  Abel  then,  which  vns,  as 
"  the  wise  woman'  called  it,  "a city  and  a  mother 
in  Israel"  (ver.  19),  was  so  called  from  its  uon- 
tiguity  to  Betb-Maacah,  (so  Belaud,  Paiiesttna, 
p.  519) ;  and  this  most  have  been  situated  near 
the  northern  frontier,  for  it  is  mentiooed  with  Ijon 
and  Dan,  and  Cinneroth  and  Naphthali  (1  Kmgt,  xr. 
20),  as  one  of  the  cities  taken  by  Benhadad,  king 
of  Syria,  from  Baasha,  king  of  Israel;  and  two  cen- 
turies later  it  was  one  of  the  cities  of  Israel  first 
occupied  by  Tiglath-Pileeer,  king  of  Assyria.  (9 
Kingt,  xv.  29.)  Ensebius  mentions  three  places 
named  Abel: — (1)  a  village  three  miles  from  Phila- 
delphia; (8)  a  city  13  miles  east  of  Gadars;  3.  an- 
other between  Paneas  and  Damascus.  QOnomtuL 
t.  V.)  Belaud  justly  remarks  (L  c.)  that  if  any 
one  of  these  is  to  be  taken  as  Abel  of  Beth-Haacah 
it  most  be  the  last-named ;  but  that  he  is  more  dis- 
posed to  look  for  it  in  Galilee,  to  the  west  or  south 
of  Paneas,  rather  than  to  the  east  or  north,  on  tho 
Damascus  nad.  This  view  is  perhaps  confirmed  by 
a  comparison  of  3  Chron.  xri.  4.  wiUi  I  Kiage,  rr, 
20  ;  the  Abel  Betb-Maacah  of  the  latter  being 
called  Abel  Maim,  or  ^  Abel  of  the  Waters"  in  the 
latter,  probably  so  named  either  from  the  sea  of 
Cinneroth  or  from  the  sea  of  Galilee.  Dr.  Bobinson 
suggests  its  identity  with  the  modem  village  of 

.ilotj^  or  Jhel-el-Kamih,  or  Abil  or  Ibel-et-Hcaoa, 
both  sitnated  in  the  Merj  'Aytei,  which  last  name 
is  certainly  identical  witli  the  andent  ^on,  with 
which  Abel  Betli-Maacah  is  associated  in  1  King*, 
XV.  20.  (Bobinson,  Bik.  Bet.  vol.  iii.  pp.  346,  n.  3. 
347,  n.  1.,  and  Appendix,  pp.  136,  137,  n.  1.) 

Maacah  is  nsed  as  an  adjnnot  to  Syria  or  Aram 
in  1  Chnm.  xix.  6,  7,  but  its  situation  is  not  de- 
fined.   (Belaud,  PoiiutMa.  p.  118.) 

The  existence  (S  the  Maacathites  (McxoAQ  <n 
the  east  of  Jordan,  apparently  between  Bashan  and 
Mount  Hermon,  contiguous  to  the  Geshnntes 
^Dent.  ili.  14;  Joth.  xii.  5,  xiii.  11,  13)  intimates 
that  another  city  or  district  of  the  name  Haacmh^ 
was  sitnated  in  that  quarter.  [O.  W.] 

MAAGB-AMMUM  (}lairrpiimu>r,  PtoL  vii.  4. 
§10,  viii.  28.  §  5X  a  considerable  town  in  tlie 
island  of  Taprubane  or  Ceylon.    Ptolemy  calls  it  • 
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metnimEs.  It  is  not  now  certain  where  it  stood, 
but  sane  haTe  identified  it  witli  Tameaiiaekaot. 
Some  HSS.  remd  Naagrsnimnm,  bat  Maagrammnm 
mut  be  correct,  as  its  fbnn  iihows  its  Sanscrit  origin. 
I.«saen  baa  snppoaed  it  stood  at  the  SE.  end  of  the 
island,  and  that  its  ancient  name  was  Maia- 
grima.  [V.] 

MAARATH,  a  ei^  of  Jndah  sitoated  in  the 
monntains,  mentioned  (mly  in  the  list  in  the  book 
of  Joshua  XxT.  59).  Beland  (_Pa!aat.  t.  v.  p.  879) 
suggests  that  a  loft;  mountain,  Mardes,  near 
the  Dead  Sea,  mar  liave  derived  its  name  from  this 
city.  [G.  W.] 

HAABSABES.     [BABTLonA,  p.  S6S,  a.] 

HABOG.     [HiERAPOus.] 

UACAE  (HiiKcu),  a  people  of  Arabia  mentioned 
by  Ptolemy  (n.  7.  §  14),  immediately  within  the 
Penian  oilf,  as  inhabiting  the  shores  of  the  ez- 
tensire  bay  of  the  Fish -eaters  ('Ixft'O^'hw  itiiAiroi). 
rhey  occupied  appaimtly  the  western  shore  of  Ceq)» 
MaJieUom,  as  Pliny  (tL  26)  states  that  the  width 
of  the  strait  from  the  piumontory  of  Carmania  to 
tbe  opposite  shore  and  the  Mocae,  is  50  miles. 
Tbcy  were  boimded  on  tbe  east  by  tbe  Naritae  (No- 
^irat")  [EpauRA!iiTAE3.  Mr.  Forster  coosidere 
tbe  Hacae  of  Ptolemy  is  a  palpable  contraction  of 
tbe  Naiunachaei  of  Pliny,  and  that  this  tribe  is  re- 
corered  in  the  Jowaser  Aralw,  the  most  fitmous 
{KTstes  of  tlie  Penian  Gulf.  {Geog.  of  Ar<Aia, 
ToL  it  p.  S29.)  It  is  clear  that  Uie  "  Nanma- 
diseomin  pranontorinm''  of  Pliny  (vL  32)  is 
identical  with  the  modem  Capt  Muttddom,  at 
which  be  places  the  Bilacae.  (Camp.  Strabo,  p. 
765.)  He  mentions  a  remarkable  stoiy  in  con- 
nectioo  with  this  place:  that  Namenius,  who  had 
been  appointed  prefect  of  Hesena  by  King  Antiochns, 
liained  a  naral  rictoiy  over  the  Persians,  and  on 
tbe  same  day,  on  the  tide  receding,  conqnered  them 
in  a  cavalry  engagement,  and  erected  on  tbe  same 
spot  two  trophies, — one  to  Heptane,  the  other  to 
Jnpiter.  [G.  W.] 

>IACAE  (Vlixai),  one  of  the  aboriginal  tribes  of 
tbe  Begio  Syrtica,  on  the  N.  Coast  of  Libya,  on  the 
river  Cbyps,  according  to  Herodotus,  who  describee 
their  castoms  (iv.  175;  comp.  Seyl.  p.  46;  Died.  iii. 
4«:  PIin.vi.23,  26;  Sil.iii  275;  Ptol.  iT.S.§27, 
calls  them  MaxaToi  or  Mixai,  Suprrnu).  Polybins 
mentiois  Uaecaei  in  the  Carthaginian  army.     (PoL 

ass.)  [P-s.] 

HACALLA  (HoKoWa),  an  ancient  city  of 
Bmttinm,  where,  accocding  to  Lycophron,  was  the 
sepulchre  of  PUloctetes,  to  whom  the  inhabitants 
pud  divine  honours.  (Lycopbr.  Ahx,  927.)  The 
antbor  rf  the  treatise  De  MirabUibui,  ascribed  to 
Aristotle,  mentiona  the  same  tradition,  and  adds  that 
tbe  faeiQ  had  deporited  there  in  the  temple  of  Apollo 
BaEos  the  bow  and  arrows  of  Hercules,  which  had, 
however,  been  removed  by  the  Crotoniats  to  the 
temple  k  Apollo  in  thor  own  <dty.  We  learn  from 
tbi<  anthnr  that  liacalls  was  in  the  territory  of 
Cratraa,  about  120  stadia  from  that  city :  but  its 
pasitioa  cannot  be  determined.  It  was  doubtless  an 
Oiaatiiaa  town :  at  a  later  period  all  trace  of  it 
diappears.  (Pseud.- Arist.  de  Jtfirab.  107;  Stroh. 
B. «.  e. ;  Schol.  ad  Lycopkr.  I  c.)        [E.  H.  B.  ] 

UACANITAE.    [Haui(etaria.] 

HACASAS.     [Bbaoadas.] 

MACA'BEAE  (Haxofiai :  Eih.  Mcucapuit),  a 
town  of  Arcadia,  in  the  district  Parrhasia,  22  stadia 
from  Uegalopolis,  on  the  road  to  Phigaleia,  and  2 
stsifis  bum  tbe  Alpheins.    It  was  in  rains  in  the 
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time  of  PansanSas,  as  its  inhabitants  bad  been  re- 
moved to  Megalopolis  npon  the  fbandation  of  the 
Utter.  (Pans.  viii.  3.  §  3,  viiL  27.  §  4,  viiL  36, 
§  9  ;  Steph.  B.  J.  r.) 

MACA'BIA  (Moxopfa,  PtoL  v.  14.  ^  4),  s  town 
on  the  N.  coast  of  Cyprus,  £.  of  Ceryneia.  (Engel, 
Kyproi,  vol.  i.  p.  83.)  [E.  B.  J.J 

MACA'BIA  (KoKofU),  that  is,  "the  blessed 
(island),"  a  name  given  by  the  poets  to  several 
islands,  snch  as  Ctfbus,  Lksbos,  and  Bhodks  ; 
but  also  occurs  as  a  proper  name  of  an  iidand  in  the 
sooth  of  the  Arabian  gnlf,  a  little  to  the  north  of 
thegntfof  Adnle.  [L.  S.] 

MACATUTAE  (HajcaroSrcu),  a  people  hi  the 
extreme  W.  of  Cyrenaica,  on  the  border  c^  the  pro- 
vince of  Africa,  above  the  Velpi  Monies.  (Ptol.  iv. 
4.  §10.)  [P.S.] 

MACCHURFBI.    [MAmurrAKiA.] 

MACCOCALINGAE.    [Cauhoab.] 

MACCU'RAE.     [Maoretaiiu.] 

MACEIXXNIA  (jt  MtucfSorIa),  the  name  applied 
to  the  country  occupied  by  the  tribes  dwelling  north- 
ward of  Thessaly,  and  Mt  Olympus,  eastward  of  the 
chain  by  which  Pindas  is  contmned,  and  westward 
of  the  river  Axins.  The  extent  of  country,  indeed, 
to  which  the  name  is  generally  given,  embraces  later 
enhrgements,  but,  in  its  narrowest  sense,  it  was  s 
■nrj  small  country,  with  a  peculiar  popuUtion. 

I.  Name,  race,  and  original  seats. 

The  Macedonums  (McueMnt  or  MoKriUns), 
as  they  are  called  by  all  the  ancient  poets,  and  in  the 
fragments  of  epic  poetry,  owed  their  name,  as  it 
was  said,  to  an  eponymous  ancestor;  according  to 
some,  this  was  Maradnns,  son  of  Lycaon,  from 
whom  the  Arcadians  were  descended  (Apollod.  iii. 
8.  §  1),  or  Macedon,  tbe  brother  of  Magnes,  or  a  son 
of  Aeolos,  according  to  Hes-iod  and  Hellanicus  (np. 
Const.  Porpk.  de  Them,  ii.2;  comp.  Aelian.  B.  A. 
z.  48;  EnsUth.  ad  Dion.  P.  247;  Stepb.  B.). 
These,  as  well  as  the  otherwise  unsupported  state- 
ment of  Herodotus  (i.  56),  of  the  original  identity  of 
tbe  Doric  and  Macednian  (Iifacedonian)  peoples,  are 
merely  various  attempts  to  form  s  genealogical  con- 
nection  between  this  semi-barbaroos  people  and  the 
rest  of  the  Hellenic  race.  In  the  Utor  poets,  they 
appear,  sometimes,  under  the  name  of  Macetae 
(Sil.  Ital.  ziii.  878,  ziv.  5,  xvu,  414,  682:  Stat. 
SiL  iv.  6.  106;  Anson,  de  Clar.  rrj.ii.9;  Gell,z. 
3).  And  their  country  is  called  Macbtia  (Moacerfa, 
Heeych.  s.  v.;  EusUth.  ad  Dion.  P.  L  c). 

In  the  ftabion  of  wearing  tbe  manUe  and  ar- 
ranging their  hair,  the  Macedonians  bore  a  great 
resemblance  to  the  niyrians  (Strab.  vii.  p.  327),  but 
the  fact  that  their  bmgoage  was  different  (Polyb. 
xxviii.  8)  contradicts  the  supposition  of  their  Illy- 
rian  descent  It  was  also  different  from  Greek,  bat 
in  the  Macedonian  dialect  there  occur  many  gram- 
matical forms  which  are  commonly  called  Aeolic, 
together  with  many  Arcadian  and  Tbessalian  words; 
arid  what  perhaps  is  still  more  decisive,  several 
words  which,  though  not  found  in  tbe  Greek,  have 
been  preserved  in  the  Latin  lanpaage.  (Comp. 
MQller,  Doriani,  voL  i.  p.  3,  trans.)  Tbe  ancients 
were  unanimous  in  rejecting  them  from  tbe  true 
Hellenic  fkmily,  bnt  diey  must  not  be  confounded 
with  the  armed  plunderers — Illyrians,  Thracians, 
and  Epirots,  by  whom  they  were  surrounded,  ss  they 
resemble  more  nearly  the  Thessalians,  and  other 
ruder  members  of  the  Grecian  name. 

These  tribes,  which  diffired  as  much  in  ancient 
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time*  M  they  do  now,  acoardiiigly  aa  they  dwelt  in 
mountain  or  plain,  or  in  soil  or  climate  more  or  less 
Idndly,  tboagh  distinguished  from  each  other,  by 
having  enhstantive  names  of  their  own,  acknowledged 
one  common  nationality.  Finally,  the  various  sec- 
tions, such  as  the  Elymiotaa,  Orestae,  Lyncestae, 
and  others,  were  swallowed  up  by  those  who  were 
pre-eminently  known  as  the  Maoadonians,  who  had 
their  original  centre  at  Aegae  or  Edessa.  (Comp. 
Grote,  Hitt.  of  Gretce,  c  zzv.) 

Uacedonia  in  its  proper  aeuae,  it  will  be  seen,  did 
not  touch  apcm  the  sea,  and  mast  be  distinguished 
into  two  parts, —  Upper  Macedoioa,  inhabited  by 
people  about  the  W.  range  of  mountains  extending 
£rom  the  N.  aa  far  as  Pindns,  and  Lower  Mace- 
donia about  the  rivers  wiiich  flow  into  the  Axius,  in 
the  earlier  times,  not,  however,  extending  as  far  aa 
the  Alios,  but  only  to  Fella.  From  this  district, 
the  Macedonians  extended  themadves,  and  partly  re- 
pressed the  original  inhabitants.  The  whole  of  the 
sea-coast  was  occuped  by  other  tribes  who  are 
mentioned  by  Thncydides  (ii.  99)  in  his  episode  on 
the  expedition  of  the  Thracians  against  Macedonia. 
There  is  some  little  difficulty  in  harmonising  bia 
statements  with  those  of  Herodotus  (viiL  138),  as  to 
the  original  series  of  occupants  on  the  Thermaic 
gtUf,  anterior  to  the  Macedonian  oonqueets.  So  far 
as  it  can  be  made  out,  it  would  seem  that  in  the 
seventh  century  b.  c,  the  narrow  strip  between 
the  Peneins  and  Haliacmon,  waa  the  original  abode 
of  the  Pierian  Thracians;  N.  of  the  Pierians,  inm 
the  mouth  of  the  Haliacmon  to  that  of  the  Axius, 
dwelt  the  Bottiaeai,  who,  when  they  were  expelled 
by  the  Macedonians,  went  to  Chalddice.  Next 
followed  the  Paeonians,  who  occupied  both  banks  of 
the  Strymon,  from  its  sooroe  down  to  the  lake  near 
its  mouth,  but  were  pushed  away  from  the  coast 
towards  the  interior.  Mygdonia,  ika  lower  country 
£.  (^  the  Axios,  about  the  Thermaic  gnlf^  was,  pre- 
viously to  the  extension  of  the  Macedonians,  in- 
habits! by  Thracian  Edonians.  While  Upper  Mace- 
donia never  attained  to  any  importance.  Lower 
Macedonia  has  been  famous  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  This  was  owing  to  the  energy  of  Uie  royal 
dynasty  of  Edessa,  who  called  themselves  Heracleids, 
and  traced  their  descent  to  the  Temenidae  of  Argos. 
Bespeeting  this  family,there  were  two  legends ;  accord- 
ing to  the  one,  the  kings  were  descended  from  Caranus, 
and  according  to  the  other  &om  Perdiocas :  the  latter 
tale  which  is  given  by  Herodotus  (viii.  137 — 139), 
bears  mnch  mor«  the  marks  of  s  genuine  local  tra- 
dition, than  the  other  which  cannot  be  traced  higher 
than  Theopompns.  (Dexippus  qp.  Syncell.  p.  262.) 
After  the  legend  of  the  foundation  of  the  Mace- 
donian kingdom,  there  is  nothing  but  a  long  blank, 
until  the  reign  of  king  Amyntas  (about  520 — 600 
B.  a.),  and  his  son  Alexander  (alwut  480  B.  o.). 
Herodotus  (I.  e. ;  comp.  Thoc.  ii.  100)  gives  a  list  of 
five  successive  kings  between  the  founder  Perdiccas 
and  Alexander  —  Perdiccas,  Argaeus,  Pbilippus, 
ASropaa,  Alcetas,  Amyntas,  and  Alexander,  the  con- 
temporary, and  to  a  certain  extent  ally,  of  Xerxes. 
During  die  reign  of  these  two  last  princes,  who  weio 
on  friendly  terms  with  the  Peisistratidae,  and  after- 
wards with  the  emancipated  Athenians,  Macedonia 
becomes  implicated  in  the  afiairs  of  Greece.  (Heixxl. 
i.  69,  V.  94,  vii.  136.) 

Many  barbarotiB  customs,  such  aa  that  of  tattoo- 
ing, which  prevailed  among  the  Thracians  and  Illy- 
riana,  must  have  fiUlen  into  disuse  at  a  very  early 
period.    Even  the  usage  of  the  ancient  Macedonians, 
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that  every  person  who  had  not  killed  an  enony, 
should  wear  some  disgraceful  badge,  had  been  dis- 
continued in  the  time  of  Aristotle.  (PoL  viL  2.  §  6.) 
Yet  at  a  very  late  date  no  one  was  permitted  to  Ue 
down  at  table  who  had  not  slain  a  wild  boar  without* 
the  nets.  (Hegesander,  ap.  Athen.  L  p.  18.)  On 
the  other  hand,  a  military  disposiUon,  personal 
valour,  and  a  certain  freedom  of  spirit,  were  the 
nationid  characteristics  of  this  people.  Long  before 
Philip  organised  his  phalanx,  the  cavalry  of  MacedoQ 
was  greatly  celebrated,  especially  that  <^  the  high- 
lands, as  is  shown  by  the  tetradrachms  of  Alex- 
ander I.  In  smaller  numbers  they  attacked  the 
close  array  of  the  Thracians  of  Staloes,  relying  on 
their  skill  in  horsemanship,  and  on  their  defeosrve 
armour.  (Thuo.  iL  100.)  Teleutias  the  Spaitaa 
ak>o  admired  the  cavalry  of  Elimea  (Xen.  BeU.  v.  2. 
§  41,  V.  3.  §  1);  and  in  the  days  of  the  conqnexts  of 
Asia,  the  custom  remained  that  the  king  could  net 
condemn  any  person  without  having  first  taken  Uw 
voice  of  the  people  or  of  the  army.  (Polyb.  v.  27  j 
Q.  Curt  vL  8.  §  25,  vi  9.  §  34) 

n.  Maeeehmia  m  Ot  Mstorie  ptriod  (01  Oe  deatk 
(jf  Alexandtt. 

This  kingdom  had  acquired  eonmderable  power 
even  before  the  outbreak  of  the  Persian  War,  and 
Grecian  refinement  and  (nvilisation  must  have  gained 
considerable  ground,  when  Alexander  the  Philhellena 
ofiered  himself  as  a  combatant  at  the  Olympic  games 
(Herod,  t.  22;  Justin,  vii.  12),  and  honoured  th« 
poetty  of  Pmdar  (Solin.  ix.  16).  After  that  war 
Alexander  and  his  son  Perdiccas  appear  gradually 
to  have  extended  their  dominions,  in  consequence  of 
the  &11  of  the  Persian  power  in  Thrace,  as  far  as  the 
Strymon.  Perdiccas  from  being  the  ally  of  Athena 
became  her  active  enemy,  and  it  was  from  hia  in- 
trigues that  all  the  difficulties  of  Athens  on  the 
Thradan  coast  arose.  The  &ithles8  Perdiccas,  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Archelans,  who  first  established 
fortresses  and  roads  in  his  dominions,  and  formed  a 
Macedonian  army  (Time.  ii.  100),  and  even  intended 
to  procure  a  navy  (Solin.  ix.  17),  and  bad  tragedies 
of  Euripides  acted  at  his  court  under  the  direction 
of  that  poet  (AeL  V.ff.  ii.  21 ,  xilL  4),  while  his 
palace  was  adorned  with  paintings  by  Zeu^  (Ael. 
V.  H.  xiv.  17).  In  B.  c.  399,  ArcheUns  perbhed 
by  a  violent  death  (Diod.  xiv.  37;  Arist,  PoL  v.  8, 
10—13;  Pkt.  AlcSnad.  u.  p.  141,  D.).  A  list  of 
kings  follows  of  whom  we  know  little  but  the  namea. 
Orestes,  son  of  Archelans,  a  child,  vras  pUu;ed  upon 
the  throne,  under  the  guudianship  of  Aeropus.  The 
latter,  however,  after  about  four  years,  made  away 
with  his  ward,  and  reigned  in  his  stead  fin'  two 
years;  he  then  died  of  sickness,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  Pausanias,  who,  after  a  reign  of  only  one 
year,  was  assassinated  and  succeeded  by  Amyntas. 
(Diod.  xiv.  84 — 89.)  The  power  of  Macedonia  so 
declined  with  these  frequent  dethronements  and  as- 
sassinations of  its  kings,  that  Amyntas  had  to  cede 
to  Olynthus  all  the  country  about  the  Thennaio 
gulf.  (Diod.  xiv.  92,  xv.  19.)  Amyntas,  who  was 
dependant  on,  if  not  tributary  to,  Jason,  the  "  tagns  " 
of  Thessaly,  died  nearly  about  the  same  time  as  that 
prince  (Diod.  xr.  60),  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
youthful  son  Alexander.  After  a  short  reign  at  two 
yean,  b.  o.  368,  Alexander  perished  by  assassinatian, 
the.  &te  that  so  frequently  befell  die  Macedonian 
kings.  Etuydioe,  the  widow  of  Amyntas,  was  left 
with  her  two  younger  children,  Perdiccas,  now  a 
young  man,  and  Philip,  yet  •  youth;  Ptolamaaos  of 
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Aknis,  one  of  the  nmrderen  of  Alexander,  was 
regent,  and  admmietered  tiie  affiure  of  the  widowed 
queen,  and  thoae  of  her  ehildren,  against  Faiuaiiiae, 
a  man  of  the  rojal  lineage  and  a  pretender  to  the 
throne.  (Diod.  ITJ  8;  Aeiichiii.  Fab.  LegaL  pp.  249, 
S50;  Jostin.  vii.  6.)  Ij^crates  declarad  in  favoor 
«f  Eiu7dice,  who  would  have  beoi  forced  to  yield 
the  coanti7  to  Paasanias,  and  acted  so  vigoroualy 
against  him  as  to  expel  him  from  Macedonia  and 
■ecme  theaoepbte  totbe  Eunilyof  Amjrntas,  (Com. 
Mep.  Jplucrat.  3.)  When  Philip  snoceeded  his 
hnitber  Perdiecas,  slain  in  battle  with  the  Illjrians, 
B.  c.  360 — 359,  no  one  could  hare  foreseen  the 
Intara  oooqaeror  of  Chaermeia,  and  the  destroyer  of 
Grecian  liberties.  In  the  Tery  first  year  of  his  reign, 
tbeo^  only  24  yean  old,  he  laid  the  fonudations  of 
tb*  fatue  greatness  of  a  state  which  was  then  almost 
■nnihilatisd.  Bis  histny,  together  with  that  of  the 
other  Macedonian  kings,  is  giren  in  the  VicHmary 
<^ Btogn^kji.  At  his  death  Macedonia  had  already 
become  a  compact  empire;  its  bomidariee  had  been 
extended  into  Thrace  as  far  as  Peiinthns;  and  the 
Greek  coast  and  towns  belonged  to  it,  while  Mace- 
donian ascendancy  was  established  {rom  the  coasts 
of  the  Propontis  to  those  of  the  Ionian  sea,  and  the 
Ambracian,  Messenian,  and  Soronio  goUs.  The 
empire  of  Alexander  became  a  world-dominion.  Ma- 
cedonian setUements  were  planted  almost  ereiy- 
whoe,  and  Grecian  manners  diffused  over  the  im- 
mense region  extending  from  the  Temple  of  Ammon 
in  the  Libyan  Oasis,  and  from  Alexandria  on  the 
western  Delta  of  the  Nile  to  the  northern  Alexandria 
<Q  tl»  Jaxartes. 

UL  Later  BiitorytiUtlieFaUqf  the  Empire. 

At  the  death  of  Alexander  a  new  Macedonian 
kingdom  arose  with  the  dynasty  of  AnUpater ;  after 
the  nmrder  of  the  king  Philippus  III.  (Arrhidaens) 
and  Eaiydice  by  the  queen  Olympias,  Cassander  the 
B«i  of  Antjpater,  after  having  murdered  the  king 
Alexander  Aegns,  and  his  mother,  ascended  the 
throoe  of  Macedon  ;  at  his  death  his  three  sons,  Phi- 
lip, Antipater,  and  Alexander,  sncoessirely  occupied 
the  throne,  bnt  their  reigns  were  of  short  dnraticHL 
Philip  was  carried  off  by  sickness,  Alexander  was 
pot  to  death  by  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  and  Antipater, 
who  hsd  fled  for  refnge  to  Lysimacbos,  was  mnr- 
deied  by  that  prince.  When  the  line  of  Cassander 
became  extinct,  the  crown  of  Hacedon  was  the  prize 
fir  which  the  neighbouring  sovereigns  struggled,  Ly- 
sinsidmB  and  Pyrrhus,  kings  of  Thrace  and  Epeirus, 
with  Demetrins,  who  still  letained  Athens  and 
Tbeasaly,  in  tnms,  dispcasessed  each  other  of  this 
&pated  thnai&  Demetrins,  however,  at  last  over- 
came the  other  competitors  ;  and  at  his  death  trans- 
mitted the  kingdom  to  bis  son  Antigonos,  and  the 
dynasty  of  the  Antigonidae,  after  many  vidssitndes, 
finally  established  their  power.  The  three  great 
itraptions  of  the  Gaols,  who  made  themselves  mssteis 
of  the  N.  ports,  and  were  established  in  Thrace  and 
TJ^ier  M«^«wi«,  fell  within  this  period.  Antigonns 
Gonataa  reoonrered  the  throne  of  desolated  Mace^xiia; 
and  now  aecnred  fhxn  the  irmptions  of  the  Ganls, 
aad  from  foreign  rivals,  directed  his  policy  against 
Greece,  when  'Sie  formation  of  the  Aetolian,  and  yet 
mote  important  Achaean  league,  gave  rise  to  entirely 
sew  relaticos.  Antigonus,  in  the  latter  part  of  his 
reign,  hsd  reconrse  to  various  means,  and  mora  espe- 
cially to  an  alliance  with  the  Aetolians,  for  the  par- 
pose  of  counterpoising  the  Achaeans.  He  died  in 
Us  eightielji  year,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  sou 
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Deoietrini  U,  who  waged  war  npon  th«  Aetolians, 
now,  however,  supported  by  the  Achaeans ;  and  tried 
to  suppress  the  growth  of  the  latter,  by  favouring 
the  tyrants  of  particular  cities.  The  remainder  3 
the  reign  of  this  prince  is  little  more  than  a  gap  in 
history.  Demetrius'  \son,  Philip,  was  passed  over, 
and  his  brother's  son,  Ant^onns  U.  sumamed  Doson, 
was  laiaed  to  the  throne.  This  king  was  occupied 
most  of  his  time  by  the  events  in  Greece,  when  a 
very  remarkable  revolution  in  Sparta,  raiasd  up  a 
formidable  enemy  against  the  Acharans;  and  so 
completely  altered  the  reUtive  position  of  affairs,  that 
the  Macedonians  from  having  been  appauate  be- 
came allies  of  the  Achaeans.  Philippus  V.,  a  yoong, 
warlike,  and  popular  prince,  was  the  first  to  come 
into  collision  with  Borne, — the  war  with  the  im- 
perial city  (B.a  200 — 197),  suddenly  hurled  the 
Macedonian  power  from  its  lofty  pitch,  and  by  lay- 
ing the  foundation  of  Roman  dominion  in  the  East, 
worked  a  change  in  almost  all  the  political  relatione 
there.  T.  Qninctius  Flamioins,  by  oiSering  the  magio 
spell  of  freedom,  stripped  Philip  of  his  allies,  and  ttia 
battle  of  Cynoeoephahie  decided  everything.  Soon 
after,  the  freedom  of  Greece  was  solonnly  proclaimed 
at  th«  Isthmian  games;  but  loud  as  the  Greeks  were 
in  their  triumph,  this  measuro  served  only  to  transfer 
the  supremacy  of  their  country  from  Macedonia  to 
Borne.  On  the  22nd  of  June,  B.  o.  168,  the  fate  of 
Macedon  was  decided  on  the  field  of  Pydna  by  her 
last  king  Perseus. 

According  to  the  system  then  pursued  at  Borne, 
the  conquered  kingdom  of  Macedonia,  was  not  im- 
mediately converted  into  a  province,  but,  by  the 
famous  edicts  of  Amphipolis  issued  by  the  aathori^ 
of  the  Roman  senate,  the  year  after  the  cimqaest, 
was  divided  into  four  districts.  By  this  decree 
(lav.  xlv.  29),  the  Macedonians  were  called  free, — 
each  city  was  to  govern  itself  by  msgistrates  annu- 
ally chosen,  and  Uie  Bunans  were  to  receive  half  tlia 
amount  of  tribute  fivmerly  paid  to  the  kings,  the 
distribntion  and  collectioD  of  which  wa>  probably 
the  principal  business  of  the  conncils  of  the  four 
regions.  None  bnt  the  people  of  the  extreme  fron- 
tiers towards  the  barbarians  were  allowed  to  defend 
themselves  by  arms,  so  that  the  miUtary  power  was 
entirely  Boman.  In  order  to  break  np  more  effec- 
tually the  national  union,  no  person  was  allowed  to 
contract  marriage,  or  to  purchase  Und  or  buildings 
bnt  within  his  own  region.  They  were  permitted 
to  smelt  copper  and  iron,  on  paying  half  the  tax 
which  the  kings  had  received;  bnt  the  Romans 
reserved  to  themselves  the  right  of  working  the 
mines  of  gold  and  silver,  and  of  felling  naval  timber, 
as  well  as  the  importation  of  salt,  which,  as  the 
Third  R^ion  only  was  to  have  the  right  of  selling 
it  to  the  Dardani,  was  probably  made  for  the  profits 
of  the  conqnerors  on  the  Thermaic  gulf.  No  wonder, 
that  after  snch  a  division,  which  tore  the  race  in 
pieces,  the  Macedonians  should  compare  their  seve- 
rance to  the  laceratiai  and  disjointing  of  an  animal. 
(Lit.  xlv.  30.) 

This  division  into  four  districts  did  not  last  longer 
than  eighteen  years,  but  many  tetradrachms  of  the 
first  division  of  the  tetraichy  craned  at  its  capital, 
Amphipolis,  are  stiU  extant.  B.  c  149  AndriMms, 
calling  himself  Philip  son  of  Perseus,  reconquered 
all  Macedonia  (Liv.  £piL  xlix),  bnt  was  d^eated 
and  taken  in  the  following  year,  by  Q.  Caedlins  Me- 
tellus;  after  which  the  Macedonians  were  made  tri- 
butary (Porphyr.  ap.  £vtd>.  Ckron.  p.  178),  and 
the  Gouutiy  was  pr^iably  governed  by  a  "  praetor," 
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like  Achais,  after  the  destractioD  of  Corinth,  which 
occurred  two  yeare  afterwards,  B.C.  146.  From  that 
time  to  the  reign  of  Aagiutiu  the  Romans  bad  the 
troablesome  dnty  of  defending  Hacedooia,  against  the 
people  of  Illyricnm  and  Thrace ;  doring  that  period, 
they  established  colonies  at  Philippi,  Fella,  Stobi,  and 
Diom. 

At  the  divirioD  of  the  prorincee,  Macedonia  fell  to 
the  senate  (Dion  Cass.  liiL  IS  ;  Stiab.  zriL  p.  840). 
liberins,nnited  the  provinces  of  Achaia  and  Mace- 
donia to  the  imperial  government  of  Hoeoa,  in  order 
to  ddivn  them  from  the  weight  of  the  proconsniar 
administration  (Tac  Ann.  176 — 80,  v.  10),  and  this 
continued  till  the  time  of  Clandius  (Suet.  Claud.  25 ; 
Dion  Cass.  Ix.  24).  Afterwards  it  was  again  under 
a  "  propraetor,"  with  the  title  "  proconsul"  (Orelli, 
Inser.  n.  1170  (Vespasian);  n.38Sl  (Caracalla), 
while  mention  often  occurs  of  "  legate"  (Orelli, 
n.  3658)  and  "  qnaestores"  (Orelli,  nn.  822, 3144). 
Theaaalonica,  the  most  populous  city  in  Macedonia, 
was  the  seat  of  government,  and  virtually  the  capital 
of  Greece  and  Illyricam,  as  well  as  of  Macedonia. 
Under  Constantino,  Macedonia,  was  one  of  the  two 
governments  of  the  pnefectnre  of  Ulyricnm,  and 
consisted  of  six  provinces,  Achaaa,  Macedonia,  Crete, 
Thessaly,  Old  Epims,  and  New  Epiros  (Marquardt, 
in  Becker,  Rom.  AUmihiim,'vo\.vL  pti.  pp.  115 — 
119).  The  ravages  inflicted  by  the  northern  na- 
tions on  the  frontier  provinces  wen  so  continual  that 
the  inhabitants  of  Thraoe  and  Macedonia  were  greatly 
diminished,  the  nncnltivated  plains  wen  traversed 
hy  armed  bands  of  Sdavonians,  who  gradually  settled 
in  great  numbers  in  Macedonia,  while  many  moun- 
tainous districts,  and  most  of  the  fortified  places  still 
nmuned  in  the  possession  of  the  Oreeks,  who  wen 
driven  into  the  Chalcidio  peninsula,  or  into  the  low 
grounds  near  the  sea,  where  the  manhas  and  riven 
which  intersect  them,  offered  means  of  nsistonce; 
hot  Uie  existence  of  the  ancient  race  may  be  said  to 
terminate  with  the  reign  of  Heraclins.  (Comp^  Scha- 
&rik,  Slas.  Alt.  vol.  ii.  pp.  153—164.)  The  em- 
perora  of  Constantinople  attempted  to  remedy  the 
depopulation  of  their  empin  by  transporting  Asiatic 
colonies.  Thus  a  colony  of  Persians  was  established 
on  the  banks  of  the  Azios  (Fanfar)  as  early  as  the 
reign  of  Theophilos,  A.  D.  829 — 842,  and  it  IcHig 
continued  to  furnish  recruits  for  a  cohort  of  the  im- 
perial gnaid,  which  bore  the  name  of  Vardariots.  In 
A.D.  1065  a  colony  of  Uzes  was  settled  in  Mace- 
donia, whose  chiefs  roee  to  the  rank  of  senatore,  and 
filled  high  official  sittutions  at  Constantinople  (Scy- 
litz.  ad  eak.  Cedrmi,  p.  868 ;  Zonar.  vol.  ii.  p.  273; 
Ann.  Comn.  pi  195).  Anna  Comnena  (pp.  109, 315) 
mentions  coluniea  <^  Turks  established  near  Achrida 
before  the  reign  of  her  father  (a.  d.  1081).  These 
and  other  nations  were  often  included  under  the  ge- 
nenl  name  of  Turks,  and  indeed  meet  of  them  were 
descended  from  Toikiab  tribes.  (Finlay,  Mediaeml 
Greece,  p.  31.) 

IV.  I^/iictd  and  Cotiqiaraiin  GeogngAg. 

The  large  space  of  oountiy,  which  lies  to  the  N. 
of  the  Cambnnlan  chain,  is  in  great  part  monntainons, 
occupied  by  lateral  ridges  or  elevations,  which  con- 
nect themselves  with  the  main  line  of  Scardns.  It 
also  comprises  three  wide  alluvial  basins,  or  plains 
which  are  of  great  extent,  and  well  adapted  to 
cnltivatioD;  the  northernmost  of  the  three,  contains 
the  sources  and  early  couim  of  the  Axins,  now  the 
plain  of  Teltovo  or  KaOxmdele :  the  second  is  that 
of  BUoUa,  coinciding  to  a  great  extent,  with  that  of 
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ancient  Pelagonia,  wherein  the  Erigon  flows  towBida 
the  Alius;  and  the  larger  and  more  undulating 
basm  of  Grevend  and  Anateitba,  containing  the 
Upper  Haliacmon  with  its  confluent  streams. 
Theee  pUins,  though  of  high  level  above  the  sea,  are 
yet  very  fertile,  each  generally  bounded  by  mountains, 
which  rise  predpitonsly  to  an  alpine  height,  and 
each  leaving  only  one  cleft  lor  drainage  by  a  single 
river,  the  Axins,  the  Erigoo,  and  the  Haliacmoa 
respectively.  The  fat  rich  land  to  the  E.  of  Pindns 
and  Scardus  is  described  as  forming  a  marked  con- 
trast with  the  light  calcareons  soil  of  the  Albanian 
pkins  and  vallqrs  on  the  W.  side  (comp.  Grate,  SitL 
of  Greece,  exxv.). 

Upper  Macedonia  was  divided  into  Elimkia, 
EoRDABA,  OREsm  and  Ltncestis;  of  these  sub- 
divisions, Elimeia  comprehended  the  modem  districts 
of  Grevend,  Vertja,  and  Tjenembd;  Eordaea  those 
of  Btidjd,  Sarighiid,  and  'Ottrom;  Orestls  those  of 
Grdmirta,  Anaeelitza,  and  Kattoria  ;  and  Lyncestis 
FUurina,  and  all  the  S.  part  of  the  basin  of  the 
Erigon.  These  seem  to  have  been  all  the  districts 
which  properly  belonged  to  Upper  Macedonia,  the 
country  to  the  N.  as  &r  as  Illyricum  to  the  W.  and 
Thrace  to  the  E.  constituting  Paeonia,  a  part  of 
which  (probably  on  the  Upper  Axins)  was  a  sepantta 
kingdom  as  late  as  the  reign  of  Cassander  (Diod. 
XX.  19),  but  which  in  its  widest  sense  was  the  great 
belt  of  interior  country  which  covered  on  the  N.  and 
NE.  both  Upper  and  Lower  Macedonia;  the  latter 
contauning  the  maritime  and  central  provinces,  which 
wen  the  earliest  acquisition  of  the  kings,  namely, 
PiERiA,  BoTTiAsu,  Emathia  and  Htodonia. 

Plena,  or  the  district  of  Kaierina,  forms  the  alnpe 
of  the  range  of  mountains  of  which  Olympus  ia  the 
highest  peak,  and  is  separated  from  Magnesia  on 
the  S.  by  the  Peneins  (^Salamavria).  The  real 
Emathia  is  in  the  Ulterior  of  Macedonia,  and  did  not 
in  its  proper  sense  extend  towards  the  sea,  from  which  . 
it  is  separated  by  Pieria  and  part  of  the  ancient 
Bottiaeis.  Mygdonia  comprehended  the  plains 
around  Salonild,  together  with  the  valleys  of  KUtaH 
and  BetiUa,  extending  westward  to  the  Axins,  and 
mcluding  the  lake  Balbe  to  the  E.  The  name 
Chalcisiob  is  applied  to  the  whole  of  the  great 
peninsuh  lying  to  the  S.  of  the  tidge  of  Mt. 
Khortidtzi 

An  acconnt  of  these  (nbdivisions  will  be  foaad 
onder  their  different  heads,  with  a  list  of  the  towns 
belonging  to  each. 

Macedonia  was  traversed  by  the  great  nulitaiy 
road — the  Via  Eohatia;  this  route  has  been 
already  described  [Vol  II.  p.  36]  as  br  as  Hera- 
cleia  Lyncestis,  the  firet  town  on  the  confines  of 
Illyricum :  pnreuing  it  from  that  point,  the  following 
are  the  stations  np  to  Amphipohs,  where  it  entered 
Thrace,  properly  so  called :  — 

Henideia. 

CeUse  -  -  'OetroDO. 

Edessa  •  .  Vod/ienA. 

FeUa  -  .  AUOiii. 

Mntatio  Oephyra         -  Bridge  of  tie  Vardkdri 

Thessalonica  -  •  SalonUa. 

Melissnrgia     •  •  MeUaargue. 

ApoUonia        •  .  PoUina. 

Amphipdis     -  -  NeoUuUrio. 

From  the  Via  Egnatia  several  roads  branched  <^  to 
the  N.  and  S.,  the  latter  leading  to  the  S.  prorinoes 
of  Macedonia  and  to  Thessaly;  the  former  into 
Pseonia,  Dardania,  Moesia,  and  as  &r  as  the 
Danube. 
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ThePeutiiiger  Table  frinusheB  the  follomiig  mote 
fron  Pelli  to  Liriaea  in  Theualj:  — 

PeSi. 

Beroea  -  -  Fmria. 

Aseordns        •  -        u 

Amke  •  *        » 

Bri»  -  -        „ 

Aoamo  -  -        » 

Haters  •  .  Kattrhia. 

Binm  (Dimn)  -  •  MalatMa. 

Sabatinm        -  ■        » 

Stenes  (Tempe)  -  lA/Uttomo. 

Oljiujiun       -  "       i» 

Two  roads  kd  to  Stobi  in  Paeonia,  the  one  fiom 
HemcVna  Ljnccetis,  the  other  £nxn  TheaBalcoica. 
Acoordiiig  to  the  Table,  the  statkna  of  the  former 
are — 

Hertdeia. 

Cenunie, 

Eiriato  (AndariatD*). 

StobL 
Of  the  latter— 

Tbemaloniea. 

Gallicam         -  -  OalUU. 

Tanriana         -  -  Doirtfai. 

Idomenia         -  *         n 

Stooaa  ^Steoa)  •  DeuirhapL 

AntigDOia       -  -        „ 

StoU  -  -        n 

From  StoU  again  two  roads  stmek  off  to  the  MW. 
and  NE.  to  Scopi  (Sfajipu),  at  the  "  dAoachj"  from 
the  mfrian  mooiitains  into  the  plains  of  Paeonia 
and  the  Upper  Axins,  snd  to  Serdica:— 

Stehi. 

Tiasnpan. 

Aitiboo  -  -  TMb. 

Futalia         -  •  GMmtatdil 

Adea  *  -  » 

Serdica  -  -  So/la. 

(CoDsn&7,  Voytige  dan*  la  Mactdokte,  S  vols.  Paris, 
1831;  Lake,  Travdt  in  North  Greece,  4  rob.  Lon- 
don,  1835;  Ami  Bon^.  La  Turquia  ^Europe,  4  vols. 
Puis,  1840;  Grieebach,  Rate  dunh  Rumelim  uod 
Nack  Bnua,  2  vols.  Gottingen,  1841 ;  Jos.  Mliller, 
AUmien  RtmeUen,  vnd  (^  Otterradtach-Mon- 
teatgritdta  Grenxe,  Prag.  1844;  Kiepert,  General- 
Sarle  der  Ewropauehen  Twrlcei,  4  parts,  Berlin, 
1853 ;  Niebnhr,  LeeL  on  Anc  EOuiog.  and  Geog. 
ToL  i.  pp.  275,  297;  Hahn  Albanesucke  Studien, 
Jena  1854.) 

Though  the  Uacedonians  were  regarded  by  the 
Greeks  as  a  semi-barbarous  people,  the  execution  of 
ihtir  coins  would  not  lead  to  that  inference,  as  thejr 
are  fine  and  striking  peces,  boldly  executed  in  high, 
iharp,  lehef.  The  coin  of  Alexander  I.  of  Macedon, 
B.  c  500,  is  the  first  known  monarchic  coin  in  the 
world  that  can  be  identified  with  a  written  name, 
and  to  which,  oanseqnenlly,  a  poeitire  date  can  be 
•■igned.  It  has  for  "  type  "  a  Hucedonian  warrior 
Ica^ng  a  horse;  he  bears  two  lances,  and  wears  the 
Miodonian  hat.  The  coins  of  the  princes  who  fol- 
lond  him  exhibit  the  steps  towards  perfection  veiy 
gnphically. 

With  Philip  IL  a  new  era  m  the  Uacedonian 
egintge  coonnences.  At  this  period  the  cdns  had 
beasne  perfect  on  both  sides,  that  is,  had  ■  "  rererse" 
equal  in  execntion  to  the  "  obrerae."  Diuring  bis 
nign  the  gold  mines  at  Ht.  Pangaens  were  worked. 
Be  iaaoed  s  large  gold  coinage,  the  piecee  of  whioh 
went  by  tus  name,  and  were  pnt  forth  in  soch  ahnn- 
daoce  u  to  eircolate  thnmghout  all  Greece.     The 
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aeries  of  coins,  £ran  Philip  II.  to  the  eztioctioD  of 
the  monarchy,  exhibit  the  finest  period  of  Greek 
moMtaiy  art.  (Comp.  H.  N.  Hnmphrey's  Ancient 
Comt  <md  Medal*,  London,  1850,  pp.  58—65.) 
During  the  tetrarchy  there  are  nnmerous  existing 
coins,  eridently  stmck  at  Amphipolis,  bearing  the 
head  of  the  local  deity  Artemis  Tanropolos,  with  an 
"  obrerae "  representing  the  common  Macedonian 
"  type,"  the  club  of  Hercnies  within  a  garland  of 
oak,  and  the  legend  McureUiw  rfMvn)t.  (Comp. 
Eckhel,  ToL  ii.  p.  61,  foil.)  [£.  B.  J.j 


COIN  OP  MACEDOmA. 

HACELLAorHAG£LLA(Mdit<\Aa:  MaeeBan), 
a  town  in  the  N  W.  of  Sicily,  which  is  noticed  by 
Polybias  (L  24)  as  being  taken  by  the  Bcman  coo- 
snls,  C.  Doillius  and  Cn.  Cornelius,  as  they  returned 
sflarnusiog  the  siege  of  Segeeta,  in  B.a  260.  It 
is  interesting  to  find  the  same  drcnmstance  noticed, 
and  the  name  of  this  otherwise  obscure  town  men- 
tioned, in  the  celebrated  inscription  on  the  rostial 
oolumn  which  records  the  exploits  of  C.  Dnillius. 
(OreU.  Inter.  S49.)  It  would  seam  from  Diodorus, 
that  at  an  earlier  period  of  the  same  war,  the 
Romans  had  besiegeid  Macella  withont  success, 
which  may  account  for  the  importance  thus  attached 
to  it.  (Diod.  xxiiL  4.  p.  502.)  The  passage  of 
Polybins  in  reality  afibrds  no  proof  of  the  position  of 
Maoella,  thoogh  it  has  been  generally  receired  as  an 
evidence  that  it  was  situated  in  the  neighbourboud 
of  Sagesta  and  Panormus.  But  as  we  find  a  town 
still  cidled  Maedlam,  in  a  atrong  position  on  a  hill 
about  IS  miles  £.  of  Segeeta,  it  is  probable  that 
this  may  occupy  the  site  of  Macella.  The  only 
other  mention  A  it  in  history  occurs  in  the  Second 
Punic  War  (b.c.  211),  among  the  towns  which  re- 
volted to  the  Carthaginians  after  the  departure  of 
Marcellus  from  Sicily.  (Lir.  zxvL  21.)  As  its 
name  is  here  associated  with  those  of  Hybla  and 
Hurgantia,  towns  situated  in  quite  another  part  of 
the  islsnd,  Cluveriiu  suppoaes  that  this  must  be  a 
distinct  town  from  the  Macella  of  Polybins ;  but 
there  is  clearly  no  sufficient  reason  for  this  as- 
sumption. The  name  is  written  in  the  old  editions 
of  Livy,  Magella;  and  we  find  the  Magellini  enume- 
rated by  Pliny  among  the  stipendiary  towns  of  the 
interior  of  Sicily  (Pliu.  iii.  8.  s.  14),  while  Ptolemy, 
like  Polybius,  writes  the  name  MiUeAXii.  (Ptol.  iiL 
4.  §  14.)  The  orthography  is  therefore  dubious,  as 
the  authority  of  so  ancient  an  inscription  as  that  cf 
Duillius  is  of  no  avail  in  this  case.  The  cians  which 
have  been  ascribed  to  Macella  are  of  very  dubious 
authenticity.  [K.  H.  B.] 

MACEPHRACTA  (Ammian.  xxiv.  2),  a  small 
town  of  Babylonia  mentioned  by  Ammianus  Marcel- 
linus.  It  was  situated  apparently  on  the  Euphrates,  . 
to  the  W.  of  Sittace,  not  <ar  from  the  phu«  where 
the  Bqyal  Canal,  or  Nakr-maJha,  joined  the  Eu- 
phrates. [V.] 

HACESTUS  or  MECESTUS  (M<iicf<rros  or  MA 
Kvrtoi),  a  tributary  of  the  river  Bbyndacus:  it  took 
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its  origin  in  «  hice  near  Ancyra,  and,  afiar  flowing  <ar 
some  distance  in,  a  vestern  dinctton,  it  turned 
nortliward,  and  joined  tlie  Rli  jndaciu  a  little  to  tlie 
north  cf  Miletopolis.  (Strab.  zii.  f.  576;  Plin. 
T.  40.)  It  seems  to  be  tlie  same  river  as  the  one 
ealled  by  Poljbins  Megistos  (t.  77),  thouf^  the 
Scbcdiast  on  ApoUonios  Rhodins  (i.  1162)  remarks, 
that  in  his  time  the  Rhyndacus  itself  bore  that 
name.  The  lower  part  cf  the  river  now  bean  the 
name  Sum  or  Satiglkerli,  while  the  opper  part  is 
calM  Simaal-SH.  (Hamiltoo's  Eaeardm,  toL  iL 
pp.  105,  111.)  [L.  S.] 

MA'CETA  (HiUrra,   Nearch.  Permit  p.  22  : 
C.  iftmeldtm),  a  promontoiy  of  Arabia,  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  Persian  golf,  opposite  the  promontory 
HarmozoD  in  Carmania.     (Stiab.  xt.  p.  726,  zri.  p. 
765.)    It  was  on  the  coast  of  the  Macae,  and  is, 
therrfbre,  called  by  Stnibo  (xtl  p.  765)  a  promon- 
toiy  cf  the  Macae,  withont  giving  it  any  special 
Dame.    It  formed  the  NW.  extremity  of  the  moun- 
tains of  the  Asabi,  and  is,  therefore,  called  by  Pto- 
lemy (vi.  7.  §  12),  ri  'turafiir  (xpor. 
MA'CETAE,  MACETIA.     [Maokdosia] 
MACHAEBUS  (Maxu^^ :  Etk.  Haxaiftnts, 
Joeeph.X  a  strong  fortress  of  Peraea,  first  mentioned 
by  Josephns  in  connection  with  Alexander  the  sod  cf 
Hyrcanns  I.,  by  whom  it  was  originally  built.  (AmL 
xiii.  IS.  §  3;  BM.  Jud.  vii.  6.  §  2.)     It  was  de- 
livered by  his  widow  to  her  son  Aristobnlns,  who 
first  fortified  it  against  Gabinius  (^Ant  xiv.  5.  §  2.) 
to  whom  he  afterwards  sarrendeced  it,  and  by  whom 
it  was  dismantled  (§  4;  Strab.  xvi.  p.  762).     On 
his  escape  from  Borne  Aristobolns  again  attempted 
to  fortify  it;  bat  it  was  taken  after  two  days'  siege 
(vi.  1).     It  is  however  celebrated  in  the  history  of 
Herod  the  Tetrarch,  and  St.  John  the  Baptist.     It 
was  situated  in  the  moontaina  of  Arabia  (jtfi)s  roa 
'ApaStats  ipttrtr)  (5.  §  2),  and  on  the  ccofines  of 
Herod's  jnrisdictica  uid   that  of  Aretas  king  of 
Arabia,  his  father-in-law,  bat  at  this  time  the  his- 
torian expressly  states  that  it  belonged  to  the  latter 
(xviii.  6.  §  1.),  being  the  soathem  extremity  rf 
Peraea,  as  PelU  was  the  northern.  (£.  J',  iii.  3.  §  3, 
iv.  7.  §  5.)  When  Herod's  first  wife,  the  daughter  of 
Aretas,  first  suspected  her  husband's  guilty  passion 
for  Hovdias,  his  brother  Philip's  wife,  she    dis- 
sembled her  indignation,  and  requested  to  be  sent 
to  Machaeros,  whence  she  immediately  proceeded  to 
Petra,  her  fiidier's  capital.     The  fact  of  Machaems 
being  then  subject  to  the  jnrisdicticsi  of  Aretas  pre- 
sents an  insnperable  difficulty  to  the  reception  of 
Josephns's  statement  that  it  was  the  pbce  of  St, 
John  the  Baptist's  martyrdom :  for  sofiering,  as  he 
did  in  one  view,  as  a  martyr  for  the  conjngal  right! 
of  the  daughter  of  Aretas,  it  is  impossible  to  beUere 
that  Herod  could  have  had  power  to  order  his  exe- 
cution in  that  fortress.   (xviiL  6.  §§  1,  2.)    It  held 
out  ai;ainst  the  Romans  after  the  fiill  of  Jerusalem, 
and  the  acooont  of  its  siege  and  redaction  by  the 
lieutenant  Lucilina  Bassus  fiunishes  ns  with  the 
most  detailed  aooonnt  rf  this  remarkable  fortress, 
which  Pliny  (v.  IS)  reckons  second  to  Jerusalem 
for  the  strength  of  its  works.     Josephus's  aooonnt 
is  as  follows.    It  was  situated  on  a  very  high  hill, 
and  surrounded  with  a  wall,  trenched  about  on  all 
sides  with  valleys  of  enormous  depth,  so  aa  to  itfj 
embankments.    Its  western  side  was  the  highest, 
and  on  this  quarter  the  valley  extended  60  stadia, 
as  far  as  the  Dead  Sea.    On  the  north  and  south 
the  Talleys  were  not  so  steep,  but  still  such  as  to 
render  the  fortress  nuassailahle,  and  the  eastern 
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valley  had  a  depth  of  100  cubits.  It  had  been  se- 
lected by  Herod,  on  aooount  of  its  proximity  to  the 
Arabs  and  the  natural  advantages  of  its  pontioii, 
and  he  had  enclosed  a  large  space  within  its  walls, 
which  was  strengthened  with  towen.  This  formed 
the  city:  but  the  summit  of  the  bill  was  the  acro- 
polis, surrounded  with  a  wall  of  its  own :  flanked 
with  corner  towen  of  160  cubits  in  height.  In  the 
middle  of  this  was  a  stately  palace,  laid  out  in  lai^  and 
beautiful  chambers,  and  furnished  with  numerous 
reeervoin  for  preserving  the  rain  water.  A  shrub  of 
rue,  of  portentoos  size,  grew  in  the  palace  yard,  equal 
in  height  and  bulk  to  any  fig-tree.  A  large  store 
of  missiles  and  military  enginea  was  kept  there  so 
as  to  enable  its  garriaoo  to  endure  a  protracted 
siege.  Bassos  proposed  to  assail  it  on  the  east  side, 
and  commenced  raising  banks  in  the  valley,  and  tlis 
garrison,  having  left  the  dty  and  its  inhabitants  to 
their  firtis,  betook  themselves  to  the  acropolis,  from 
which  they  made  a  succeseion  of  spirited  salliea 
against  the  besiegers.  In  one  of  tbese  a  youth 
named  Eleazar,  of  infioential  connections,  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Romans,  and  the  garrison  captu- 
lated  CO  condition  that  his  life  was  spared,  and  he 
and  they  allowed  to  evacuate  the  phioe  in  sa£^. 
A  few  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  lower  city,  tfans 
abandoned,  succeeded  in  effecting  their  escape:  but 
1700  males  were  massacred,  and  the  women  and 
children  sold  into  captivity.  (£,  /.  viL  6.)  Ita 
site  has  not  been  recovered  in  modem  times;  but  it 
is  certainly  wrongly  phu^  by  Pliny  at  the  Sooth 
of  the  Dead  Sea  (vii.  16;  ReUnd,  t.  v.  p.  880). 
The  account  given  by  Josephns  of  the  copious  hot 
springs  of  bitter  and  sweet  water,  of  the  sulphur 
and  ^mn  mines  in  the  valley  of  Baaras,  which  he 
places  <»  the  north  of  the  ci^  of  Machaeros,  seems 
rather  to  point  to  one  of  the  mined  sites,  noUced  by 
Irby  and  Mangles,  to  the  northern  part  a[  the  Dead 
Sea,  in  the  vicinity  (f  Callirrhoe,  when  these  phae- 
nomens  are  still  found;  bat  not  the  peculiarly 
noxions  tree,  of  the  same  name  as  the  valky,  which 
was  deadly  to  the  gatherer,  but  was  a  specific  against 
daemooiaoal  possession.  [Caixirsboe.]  (Iit>7 
and  Mangles,  Traveb,  jif.  464,  465.)    [O.  W.] 

HACHAETE'GI  (Maxamrrol;  some  MSS.  read 
fSaxtTffni,  PtoL  iv.  14.  §  1 1),  a  people  of  "  Scythia 
intra  Imatmi,"  near  the  Iastab.  [E.  B.  J.] 

HACHELO'MES  (MaxeAvcei,  Airkn,  PenpL 
p.  11;  Anon.  p.  IS),  a  subdivision  cf  the  Colchuai 
tribes  situated  to  the  S.  of  the  Phasis.  Anchialna, 
prince  of  this  pet^iie,  as  well  as  of  the  Heniochi, 
submitted  to  Tngan.  (Dion  Cass.  Izviii.  19 ;  Sitter, 
Erihmd*,  vol. z.  p.  1 1 6.)  [KB.  J.] 

MA'CHLTES  (MxKuts,  Herod,  iv.  179;  PtoL 
iv.  S.  §  36.  wig.  Hdxpvet),  a  Libyan  people,  in  the 
S.  of  Africa  Propria  (Byzaoena),  on  the  river  Triton, 
and  separated  by  the  lake  Tiitonis  from  the  Loto- 
phagi,  like  whom  they  fed  npon  the  lotus.  (C<Hnpi, 
Plin.viL2.)  [P.S.] 

MACHU'RES.    [Maubetasu.] 
MACHU'SIL     [MAintnAxiA.] 
MA'CHYNI    (Miixvra<),  »  people    of  A&ics 
Propria,   whom  Ptolemy  places  S.  of  the  Liby- 
phoenicians,  as  br  as  the  Lesser  Syrtis  and   the 
Machltm.     (PtoL  iv.  3.  §§  22,  36.)      [P.  S.] 

MACINA  (McMciW)),  •  district  of  Arabia,  men- 
tioned only  by  Strabo  (zvi.  p.  766)  as  nearest 
to  Babylonia,  bounded  on  the  (me  side  by  the  desert 
of  Arabia,  on  anotte  by  the  marshes  of  the  Chal- 
daeans,  formed  by  the  overflowing  ol  the  Euphrates, 
and  en  a  third  by  the  Persian  Gulf.    Its  climat* 
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wM  hea.Tj  and  foggj,  showery  and  hot,  Irat  pro- 
dacmg  excellent  fiiiit.  The  cultiTation  of  the  vine 
was  peculiar.  Tbej  were  planted  in  the  marshes, 
the  soil  neceaaaiT'  fbi  their  snstenance  being  placed 
in  wicker  baskets.  They  wonld  sometimes  drift 
&an  their  moorings,  and  were  thmst  back  to  thrar 
daeea  with  polea.  [6.  W.] 

HACISTUS  or  HACISTUM  (Mikupror,  rh 
UiaaTOw ;  Etk.  HaJcfoTios),  a  town  of  Triphylia, 
in  EBs,  aaid  to  have  been  also  called  Platahistds. 
(nXirriD'WTaSi,  Strab.  Tiii.  p.  345.)  It  was  origi- 
nallj  inhabited  by  the  Paroreatae  and  Caacones, 
who  were  driren  out  bj  the  Hinyae.  (Strab.  L  c  ; 
Hend.  iv.  148.)  It  was  afterwards  subdued  by  the 
Beians,  and  became  one  of  their  dependent  town- 
ships whose  histoiy  is  given  under  Lkpbeuh.  In 
the  tinw  of  Strabo,  it  was  no  k>nger  inhabited  (riii. 
p.  349).  Uadstns  was  situated  upon  a  lofly  hill 
in  tlie  north  of  Triphylia,  and  appears  to  have  been 
the  chief  town  in  the  north  of  the  district,  as 
LejRiim  was  in  the  sooth.  That  Maciatns  was  in 
the  north  of  Tiiphylis  appears  &om  several  circum' 
#jmr««-  Strabo  describa  its  territory,  the  Macistia, 
as  bordering  upon  Pisatis.  (Strab.  viii.  p.  343.) 
Agis,  in  his  inTasioD  of  the  territory  of  Elis,  in  b.  c 
400,  when  he  entered  Triphylia  through  the  Anion 
ef  Hessenia,  was  first  joined  by  the  Lepreatae,  next 
by  the  Madstii,  and  ihea  by  the  Epitalii  on  the 
Alpheins.  (Xen.  HeM.  iil  2.  §  25.)  Stephanns 
places  Uacistns  to  the  westward  of  the  Lepreatis 
(Steph.  B.  «.  r.);  but  this  is  obviously  an  error,  as 
Arcadia  bordered  upon  the  Lepeatis  in  that  direo- 
tjoo.  Hadstns  would  appear  to  have  been  in  tlie 
neigfaboorbood  of  Samicnm  upon  the  coast,  as  it  bad 
the  sapaiintendence  of  the  celebrated  temple  of  the 
Samian  Poeeidca  at  this  place.  (Strab.  viii.  p.  343.) 
f  ram  these  circtunstances  there  can  be  little  donbt 
that  Kadstos  was  atoated  upon  the  heights  of 
Kiaidffa. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  Pansanias  and  Polybina 
mention  only  Samicimi,  and  Xenophon  only  Macistus. 
This  &ct,  taken  in  connectiisi  with  the  Macistians 
bsTing  the  superintendence  of  the  temple  of  the 
Samian  Poeeidon,  has  led  to  the  conjecture  that  upon 
the  decay  of  Samoa  upon  the  coakt,  the  Hinyans 
boilt  Macistna  npoo  the  heights  above;  hot  that  the 
andeot  name  of  the  jdace  was  afterwards  revived  in 
the  tana  of  Siunicnjn.  The  Macistians  had  a  temple 
of  Hercules  sitnated  npon  the  coast  near  the  Acidon. 
(Stnb.  viiL  pL  348.) 

(Leake,  Mono,  vd.  ii.  p.  206;  Ptloponnttiaca, 
p.  217;  Bobbye,  Ridiercha,  4e.,  p.  135;  Curtios, 
Pefopomeso*,  toL  ii.  p.  83.) 

HACNA  (HtUra),  an  inland  town  of  Arabia 
Felix,  aconding  to  Ptolemy  (ri.  7.),  who  places  it 
in  lat  67°,  Img.  28°  45',  near  the  Aelanitio  gulf 
of  the  Bed  Sea,  now  the  Gul/o/Aiaba.  [G.  W.] 
UACOBABA  (MojcopdCaX  an  inland  citj  of 
Alalia  Fe£x,  jltcei  by  Ptolemy  in  bt  73°  20*, 
long.  22°,  Tmiversally  admitted  to  be  the  andent 
chnical  repreaentatiTe  of  the  modem  Mekta  or 
Meccu,  which  Hr.  Forater  holds  to  be  an  idiomatic 
aUtenation  of  Macboraba,  identical  with  the  Arabic 
"  Jlediaiab,"  "  the  warlike  d^,"  or  "  the  dty  of 
theHarb."  (^Geog.  qf  Arabia,  vol.  t  pp.  365, 266.) 
A  Toy  Ugh  antiquity  is  chdmed  for  this  dty  in 
the  natiTe  traditions,  bat  the  absence  of  all  authentic 
Boticts  of  it  in  the  ancient  geographers  must  be 
allowed  to  disprove  its  claim  to  notoriety  on  account 
of  its  sanctity  at  any  very  remote  period.  The 
toitay  of  MtUa  was,  according  to  uniTensl 
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Arabian  history  or  tradition,  the  central  seat  of  the 
kingdom  of  Jorfaam  and  the  Jorbamites,  descendants 
of  the  Joktanite  patriarch  Sherah,  the  Jerah  of  the 
book  of  Qeuesis  (x.  26),  who  in  the  earliest  times 
were  the  sorereigns  of  Mekka,  the  gnardians  of  the 
Kaaba,  and  the  snperintendents  <^  the  idolatrooa 
sacrifices  in  the  valley  of  Mina,  from  whence  they 
derived  their  classical  synonym  Minael  It  is 
quite  uncertain  when  they  were  superseded  by  the 
Ishmaelite  Arabs  of  the  &mily  ct  Kedar,  whose 
descendants,  according  to  immemorial  Arabic  tra- 
dition, settled  in  the  Hedjaz;  and  one  tribe  of  whom 
was  name^  Kortitk  {coUegit  vadique),  "  qnod  circa 
Meccam,  congregati  degerttU."  (Canns  ap.  Golium, 
m  voc.,  dted  by  Forster,  Geog.  qf  Arabia,  vol.  i. 
p.  248,  n.)  This  tribe,  however,  from  which  Mo- 
hammed sprung,  had  been  tar  centnries  the  guanlians 
of  the  Kaaba,  and  lords  of  Mekka,  prior  to  his  ap- 
pearance :  for  if  the  very  plausible  etymology  aiid 
import  of  the  classical  name,  as  above  given,  be 
correct,  and  Bmi-Harb  was,  as  Mr.  Forster  has 
elaborately  proved,  a  synonym  for  the  sons  of  Kedor, 
it  will  follow  that  diey  had  succeeded  in  fixing 
their  name  to  the  capital  some  time  before  it  ap- 
peared in  Ptolemy's  list,  nor  can  any  tracee  of  a 
more  andent  name  be  discovered,  nor  any  notices 
of  the  ancient  dty,  Auther  than  the  bare  mention 
<£  its  name  by  the  Alexandrian  geographer. 

"Mekka,  sometimes  also  called  Bekka,  which 
words  are  synonymous,  and  signify  a  place  of  great 
conconrse,  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities 
in  the  world.  It  is  by  some  thought  to  be  the  Mesa 
of  Scripture  (Cen.  x.  SO),  a  tume  not  unknown  to 
the  Arabians,  and  sappoeed  to  be  taken  from  one  of 
Ishmael's  sons"  {Gen.  xxv.  15).  (Sale's  Koran, 
Prtlimmary  Ditamrte,  sect  i.  p.  4.)  Its  situation 
is  thus  described  by  Bnrokhardt: — "The  town  is 
dtnated  in  a  valley,  nairow  and  sandy,  the  main 
direcUoD  of  which  is  fhxn  north  to  sonth ;  but  it 
inclines  towards  the  north-west  near  the  soothem 
extretm'ty  of  the  town.  In  breadth  this  valley 
varies  from  one  hundred  to  seven  htmdred  paces, 
the  chief  part  of  the  dty  being  placed  where  the 
valley  is  most  broad.  The  town  itself  covers  a 
space  of  aboat  1500  paces  in  length  ; . . . .  but  the 
whole  extent  of  ground  comprehended  nnder  the 
denomination  of  Mekka"  (L  e.  including  the  suburbs) 
"  amounts  to  3500  paces.  The  mountains  enclosing 
this  valley  (which,  before  the  town  was  built,  the 
Arabs  bad  named  Wady  Mekka  or  Bekka)  are  from 
200  to  500  feet  in  height,  completely  barren  and 
destitute  of  trees. ....  Most  of  the  town  is  situated 
in  the  valley  itself;  bat  there  are  also  parts  built 
on  the  sides  of  the  monntains,  principally  of  the 
eastern  chain,  where  the  primitive  habitations  of 
the  Koreysh  and  the  ancient  town  appear  to  have 
been  placed."  It  is  described  as  a  handsome  town; 
with  streets  broader,  and  stone  houses  more  lofiy, 
than  in  other  Eastern  cities :  bat  siiKe  the  decline  of 
the  pilgrimage  "  nnmerous  buildings  in  the  outskirts 
have  fallen  completely  into  ruin,  and  the  town  itsdf 
exhibits  in  every  street  honses  rapidly  decaying." 
Its  popoUtion  has  declined  in  proportion.  The  results 
of  Barckhardt's  inquiries  gave  "  between  25,000 
and  30,000  stationary  inhabitants  for  the  population 
of  the  dty  and  submiis,  besides  from  3000  to 
4000  Abyssinians  and  black  slaves:  ita  habitations 
are  capable  of  containing  three  times  this  number." 
This  estimate,  however,  shows  a  considerable  increase 
within  the  last  three  centuries;  for  "  in  the  time  o( 
Saltan  Selym  I.  (in  A.B.  923,  i.  e.  A.i>.  1517)  a 
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r<>nstu  was  taken,  and  the  number  fonncl  to  be 
12.000  men,  women,  and  children."  In  earliertimes 
the  popalatioD  was  much  more  considerable ;  tor 
*'  when  Abon  Dhaker  sacked  Mekka  in  A.  B.  314 
(a.  d.  926)  30,000  of  the  inhabitants  were  killed  bjr 
hisferocions  soldiers.*  Ali  Bey's  estimalein  a.d.  1807 
it  much  lower  than  Burckhardt's  in  A.  I>.  1814. 
Yet  the  former  sava  "  that  the  population  of  Mekka 
diminishes  sen^bly.  This  citj,  which  is  known  to 
have  contained  more  than  100,000  souls,  does  not  at 
present  shelter  more  than  from  16,000  to  18,000;" 
and  conjectures  that  "  it  will  be  reduced,  in  the 
cooree  of  a  century,  to  the  tenth  part  of  the  size  it 
now  is."  The  celebrated  Kaaba  demands  %  cursory 
notice.  It  is  ntuated  in  the  midst  of  a  great  court, 
which  forms  a  parallelogram  of  about  536  feet  by 
356,  surrounded  by  a  double  piazza.  This  sanc- 
tuary, called,  like  that  of  Jerusalem,  El-Earam,  is 
situated  near  the  middle  of  the  city,  which  is  built 
in  a  narrow  valley,  having  a  considerable  slope  from 
north  to  sooth.  In  order  to  form  a  level  area  for 
tlie  gnat  court  of  the  temple,  the  ground  has  evi- 
dently been  hollowed  oat,  subeeqaently  to  the 
erection  of  the  Kaaba,  which  is  the  only  ancient 
edifice  in  the  temple.  The  building  itself  (called 
by  the  natives  Bett-UUah,  the  House  of  God),  pro- 
bably tlie  most  ancient  sacred  building  now  existing, 
is  a  quadrilateral  tower,  the  sides  and  angles  of 
which  are  unequal.  Its  dimensions  are  38  feet  by 
39,  and  its  hdght  34  feet  4  inches ;  built  of  sqnare- 
bewn  but  onpolished  blocks  of  quartz,  schorl,  and 
mica,  brought  from  the  neighbouring  mountains. 
The  black  stone,  the  most  sacred  object  of  vene- 
ration, is  boilt  int(rthe  angle  formed  by  the  NE. 
and  SE.  aides,  42  inches  above  the  pavement.  It 
is  believed  by  the  Muslems  to  have  been  presented 
to  Abraham  by  the  angel  Gabriel,  and  is  called  "  the 
heavenly  stone."  Ali  Bey  says  tliat  "  it  is  a  frag- 
ment of  volcanic  basalt,  sprinkled  throughout  its 
circnmlerence  with  small,  pointed,  coloured  ciystals, 
and  varied  with  red  feldspath  upon  a  dark  black 
ground  like  coal."  The  £sinona  well  of  Zemzem,  in 
the  great  mosk,  is  56  feet  deep  to  the  sur&ce  of  the 
water,  fed  hy  a  copious  spring  ;  but  its  water,  says 
Burckhardt,  "  however  holy,  is  heavy  to  the  taste, 
«nd  impedes  digestion."  Ali  Bey,  on  the  contrary, 
says  that  it  is  wholesome,  though  wanner  than  the 
air  even  in  that  hot  climate.  The  town  is  further 
snpplied  with  raiii-water  preserved  in  cisterns:  but 
the  best  water  in  Mekka  is  brought  by  a  conduit 
from  the  vicinity  of  Arafat,  six  or  seven  hours 
distant"  (Ali  Bey,  TraveU.  vol  ii.  pp.  74—1 14 ; 
Burckhardt,  Trarelt  m  Arabia,  pp.  94,  &c.)  [G.W.] 
MACBA  (f  Hixitnt,  Strab.;  Ptolemy  has  the 
corrupt  form  McucpciAAa:  Uagra),  a  considerable 
river  of  Northern  Italy,  rising  in  the  Apennines  and 
flowing  into  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea  near  Luna.  It  was 
under  the  Roman  dominion  the  eetablished  limit  be- 
tween Liguria  and  Etmria  (Flin.  iii.  5.  a.  7;  Flor. 
ii.  3.  §  4;  Strab.  v.  p.  222  ;  Vib.  Seq.  p.  14);  but 
•t  an  earlier  period  the  Lignrian  tribe  of  the  Apnani 
occupied  the  country  on  both  sides  of  it,  and  it  was 
not  till  after  a  long  struggle  with  that  people  that 
tlie  Romans  were  able  to  carry  their  arms  as  far  as 
the  banks  of  the  Macra.  (Liv.  xxxix.  32,  xL  41.) 
The  Macra  is  one  of  the  most  considerable  of  the 
rivers  on  the  Lignrian  coast,  but  it  still  retains  the 
character  of  a  mountain  torrent,  at  times  very  vio- 
lent and  impetnons,  at  others  so  shallow  as  to  be 
wholly  nnfit  for  navigation  (Lucan,  ii.  426).  The 
rains  of  Luna  are  ntnatcd  on  the  UJi  bank  of  the 
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ifagra,  about  a  mile  from  the  sea,  while  the  cele-. 
brated  Port  of  Lnna  (the  Gulf  of  Spezia)  a  some 
miles  distant  to  the  W.,  and  separated  from  it  by 
an  intervening  range  of  hills  [Ltma].  Abont  10 
miles  from  its  mouth  the  ifagra  receives  from  its 
W.  bank  the  waters  of  the  Vara,  also  a  formidable 
torrent,  which  is  in  all  probability  the  Boactes  of 
Ptolemy  (iiL  1.  §  8).  [E.  H.  B.] 

MACRA  COME,  a  place  mentioned  by  Livy 
(xxxiL  1 3)  along  with  Sperchiae.  Its  position  is  un- 
certain, bat  it  was  perhaps  a  town  of  the  Aenianes. 

MACRIS,  an  island  off  the  coast  of  Attica,  also 
called  Helena.     [Hklbha.] 

MACRO'BII  (Herod.  iiL  17—25  ;  Plin.  tL  30. 
a.35,  vill.  8.2;  Solin.  30.  §9  ;  Heh,  iil  9.  §1^ 
or  the  long-lived,  might  have  been  briefly  ennme- 
lated  among  the  numerous  and  obscure  tribes  which 
dwelt  above  Philae  and  the  second  cataract  of  the 
Nile,  were  it  not  for  the  conspicuous  nosition  as- 
signed to  them  by  Herodotus.  He  describes  the 
Macrobii  as  a  strong  and  opulent  nation,  remarkable 
for  its  stature,  beauty  and  longevity,  and,  in  some 
respects,  as  highly  civilised.  According  to  this  his- 
torian, a  rumour  of  the  abtmdance  of  gold  in  the 
Macrobian  territory  stimulated  the  avarioe  of  the 
Persian  king,  Cambysea,  who  led  a  great  army 
against  them  :  bnt  in  his  haste  he  omitted  to  pro- 
vide his  host  with  food  and  water,  and  the  city  was 
distant  many  days'  journey,  and  between  the  Macro- 
bian land  and  Egypt  Uy  sandy  vrastes,  and  the  Per- 
sians perished  throogh  drought  and  hunger,  Cam- 
byses  alone  and  a  smidl  residue  of  his  army  returning 
to  Egypt.  In  the  description  of  Herodotus,  the  most 
impoiiant  point  is  the  geographical  position  assigned 
to  them.  It  is  in  the  iarUiest  south  (twl  rf  vmiy 
daXiaav,  c.  17,  t4  tax'Ta  t^i  "fit,  c  25)  the 
limits  of  the  habitable  world,  according  to  the  know- 
ledge of  Herodotus.  The  Macrobian  land  was  ac- 
cordingly beyond  the  Arabian  Gulf,  on  the  shores  of 
the  Indian  ocean,  and  in  that  tmdefined  and  illimit- 
able ngum  called  Barbaria  by  the  ancient  ooemo- 
graphers. 

Travellers  and  writers  on  geography  have  advanced 
several  theories  respecting  their  position  in  Africa. 
Bruce  {TraveU,  vol.  iv.  p.  43)  supposes  tlie  Ma- 
crobii to  have  been  a  tribe  of  Shangalla  or  lowland 
bUcks.  Rennell  (fieogr.  Sytttm  of  Herod,  ii.  p59, 
2nd  edit.)  identifies  them  with  the  Abyssinians; 
Heeren  (.^/Wcon  Nation*,  vol.  it  pp.  321 — 338) 
believes  them  to  have  been  a  branch  ^  the  Semftleh 
who  occuped  the  maritime  district  around  Cape 
Guardafiii:  while Niebuhr(2)u»erta(ion  on  theGeog. 
ofBerod.  p-20)  objects  to  all  these  surmises,  as 
taking  for  granted  too  much  knowledge  in  Herodotus 
himself.  In  the  stoiy,  as  it  stands,  there  is  one  b- 
sormoontable  objection  to  the  position  in  the  far 
south  assigned  to  them  by  the  historian,  and  too 
readily  accepted  by  bis  molem  commentators.  No 
army,  mnch  less  an  oriental  army  with  its  many 
incumbrances,  could  have  nurched  from  Egypt  into 
Abytttnia  wiUiout  previously  sending  forward  maga- 
zines and  securing  wells.  There  were  neither  roads, 
nor  tanks  of  water,  nor  oom  land  nor  herbage  to  be 
found  in  a  considerable  portion  of  the  route  (Vimus, 
c  25).  Even  at  the  present  day  no  direct  commu- 
nication exists  between  Aegypt  and  the  land  of  the 
Nubians  of  Somileh.  No  single  traveller,  no  caravan, 
could  adventure  to  proceed  by  land  from  the  cata- 
racts to  Copt  Gvarinfm.  An  army  far  inferior  in 
numben  to  the  alleged  host  of  Cambyses  would  in 
a  few  days  exhaust  the  grass  and  the  millet  of  Nn- 
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lb  wlman  tlie  only  productive  sdl  for  Mm«  hun- 
dreds of  miles  south  of  Philae  consists  of  narrow 
lEps  of  ground  idjacent  to  and  irrigated  by  the  Nile. 
Fran  the  southern  frontier  of  Egypt  to  Uie  nearest 
fiwtier  of  Abgtsinia  the  only  practical  road  for  an 
army  lies  along  the  river  bank,  and  the  distance  to 
be  tiaversed  is  at  least  900  miles. 

We  mnst  therefore  abandon  the  belief  that  the 
Ibcrobians  dwelt  in  the  farthest  south.  But  there 
are  other  suspicious  figatures  in  the  narrative.  Smilar 
kngth  of  days  is  ascribed  by  Herodotus  to  the  Tar- 
tessius  (i.  163;  comp.  Anacreon,  op.  Strab.  ii!.  2), 
aor  should  it  bo  overlooked  that  the  Hyperboreans  in 
the  extreme  north  are  also  denominated  Macrofaii. 
Ve  may  also  bear  in  mind  the  mythical  aspect  of 
Homer'a  Aethiopians  (^Iliad,  i.  423)  in  which  pas- 
sage the  epithet  "  faultless  "  (i/iiiuiyfs)  implies  not 
m«il  but  physical  superiority  (comp  Herod,  iii.  20 : 
luyarrot  «o]  xiWurroi  iripiitwr  ndirrwv).  "  Men," 
as  Dr.  Eenrick  jostly  remarks,  "  groaning  under  the 
bnrden  of  the  social  state,  have  in  every  age  been 
{rone  to  indulge  in  such  pctures  of  ease  and  aban- 
dinee  as  Herodotus,  in  the  passages  cited,  and  Pin- 
dar (/yi.  X.  57)  draw  oif  countries  beyond  the 
fimits  of  geographical  knowledge  and  of  times  beyond 
the  odgin  of  histoiy." 

If,  then,  we  do  not  yield  up  tiie  Macrobii  to  myth 
<r  fidtk  altogether,  we  must  seek  for  them  in  some 
district  nearer  A^ypt  Whatever  tribe  or  region 
Cambyses  intmded  to  subdue,  gold  was  abundant, 
and  brass,  or  rather  copper,  scarce  among  them. 
Kow  the  modem  inhabitants  of  Kordofan  (15°  20'— 
10°  N.  lat.,  28° — 32°  E.  long.)  are  commonly  called 
Kobah,  and  Ifob  a  an  old  Aegyptian  word  for  gold. 
Again,  the  Macrofaii  were  singularly  tall,  well  pro- 
poctimed  and  healthy;  and  Kordofan  has,  from  time 
inmienxirial,  supplied  the  valley  of  the  Nile  with 
able-bodied  and  comely  slaves  of  both  sexes  (Hume, 
op.  Wa^x)!*,  Tttrhey,  p.  392).  Moreover,  the  ca- 
rsnns  bear  with  them,  as  marketable  wares,  wrought 
lad  mrwimght  copper  to  this  district.  In  1821 
Hdianmied  Ali  achieved  what  Cambyses  failed  in 
attempting.  With  less  than  7000  men,  half  of 
wboin  indeed  perished  through  fiuigne  and  the  cli- 
mste,  be  rabdned  all  the  countries  contiguous  to  the 
Nile  as  &r  as  Saaaar  and  Kordofan  inclusive :  and 
the  objects  which  stimulated  his  expedition  were 
gM  and  tlaveM.  We  shall  therefore  perhaps  not 
gnatly  eir  in  assigning  to  the  Macrobii  of  Hero- 
dobis  a  local  habitation  much  nearer  than  Abytiinia 
to  the  southern  frontier  of  Aegypt,  nor  in  suggesting 
that  their  name,  in  the  language  of  the  Greeks,  is  a 
ORmption  of  the  Sranitic  word  Magrabi,  L  e.  the 
dwellers  in  the  west.  A  position  west  of  the  Nile 
mold  account  also  for  the  knowledge  possessed  by 
the  Ichthyophagi  of  Elephantis  (Bojah  or  Biiharya 
Anbe)  of  the  languages  of  the  Macrobii. 

The  modem  Bishaiyes  occupy  the  country  east  of 
the  Nile  fiom  A^ypt  to  Ahyttima;  and  their  trade 
and  jonineys  extend  from  the  Red  Sea  to  Kordofan. 
If  then  we  regard  the  Macrobii  (the  Magrabi)  and 
Ihelchthyophagi  (the  Bishaiye)  as  respectively  seated 
OB  the  east  and  west  banks  i^  the  Nile,  the  hitter 
people  will  6ave  been  the  most  avukble  gnides 
vhom  Casibyses  could  employ  for  exploring  the  land 
of  the  Macrobians. 

It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that  Herodotus 
Mved  his  knowledge  of  the  Persian  expedition 
other  from  the  Persian  conquerors  of  Aegypt,  or 
fen  the  Aegyptian  prieats  themselves:  neither  of 
^wn  wndd  be  willing  to  disclose  to  an  inquisitive 
Toua. 
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foreigner  the  actual  situation  of  a  hmd  in  which  gold 
was  so  abundant.  By  placing  it  in  the  far  south, 
and  exaggerating  the  haidshipe  endured  by  the 
army  of  Cambyses,  they  might  justly  hope  to  deter 
sttangera  from  prying  into  the  reces«(es  of  a  region 
from  which  thonselves  were  deriving  a  profitaUe 
monopoly. 

Upon  the  wonden  of  the  Macrobian  land  it  would 
be  hardly  worth  while  to  dwell,  were  they  not  in 
BinguUr  accordance  With  some  known  features  in  the 
physical  or  commercial  character  of  that  region.  In 
the  southern  portion  of  Kordofan  the  hills  rise  to  •' 
considerable  height,  and  iron  ore  in  some  districts  is 
plentiful  ■  The  fountun  of  health  may  thns  have 
been  one  of  several  mineral  springs.  The  ascription 
of  extreme  longevity  to  a  people  who  dwelt  in  a  hot 
and  by  no  means  healthy  climate  may  be  explained 
by  the  supposition  that,  whereas  many  of  the  pastoral 
tribes  in  these  regions  put  to  death  tiieir  old  people, 
when  no  longer  capable  of  moving  from  place  to 
place,  the  Macrobians  abstained  from  so  cruel  a 
practice.  The  procerity  of  the  king  seems  to  imply 
that  the  chieftains  of  the  Macrobii  belonged  to  a  dif- 
ferent race  from  their  subjects  (compare  Scylax,  ap. 
Arittot.  viL  p.  1 332).  "  The  Table  of  the  Sun"  is 
the  market-place  in  which  trade,  or  rather  barter, 
was  carried  on  with  strangers,  according  to  a  prao- 
tice  mentioned  by  Cosmas,  the  Indian  mariner,  who 
describes  the  annual  &ira  of  southern  Aethiopia  in 
terms  not  unlike  those  employed  by  Herodotus  in  his 
accountof  the  Macrobians  (pp.  138, 139).  [W.B.D.] 

MACROCE'PHALI  (MojcpoK^^oXoi),  that  is, 
"  people  with  long  heads."  (Strab.  L  p.  43.)  The 
Sigiimi,  a  borbaions  tribe  about  Mount  Caucasus, 
artificially  cootrived  to  lengthen  their  heads  as  much 
as  possible.  (Strab.  xL  p.  520;  comp.  Hippocr. 
deAer.  35.)  It  appears  that  owing  to  this  custom 
they  were  called  Macrocephali ;  at  least  Pliny 
vi.  4),  Pomp.  Mela  (i.  19),  and  Scylax  (p.  33), 
speak  of  a  nation  of  this  name  in  the  north-east  of 
Pontus.  The  anonymous  author  of  the  PeripL 
Pont.  Eux.  (p.  14)  regards  them  as  the  same  people 
as  the  Macrones,  but  Pliny  (].  «.)  clearly  distin- 
guishes the  twa  [L.  S.] 

MACRCNES  (JiiKpmm),  •  powerful  tribe  in 
the  east  of  Fontiu,  about  the  Moschid  moun- 
tains. They  are  described  as  wearing  garments 
made  of  hur,  and  as  using  in  war  wooden 
hehnets,  small  shields  of  wicker-work,  and  short 
lances  with  long  points.  (Herod,  ii.  104,  viL  78; 
Xenoph.  Anab.  iv.  8.  §  3,  v.  5.  §  18,  vii.  8. 
§  25;  comp.  EK^Fragm.  191;  S^hu,  p.  33; 
Dionys.  Perieg.  766 ;  Apollon.  Bhod.  il  22 ;  Flin. 
vi.  4  ;  Joseph,  c.  Apioa.  i.  §  22,  who  asserts 
that  they  observed  the  custom  of  circumcision.) 
StrriM  (zii.  p.  548)  remsrks,  in  passing,  that  the 
people  formerly  called  Macrones  bore  in  his  day  the 
name  of  Sanni,  though  Pliny  (J,  c.)  speaks  of  the 
Sanni  and  Macrones  as  two  distinct  peoples.  They 
appear  to  have  always  been  a  rude  and  wild  tribe, 
until  civilisation  and  Christianity  were  introduced 
among  them  in  the  reign  of  Justinian.  (Piocop. 
BeO.  Pen.  i.  15,  BdL  Gotk.  It.  8,  dt  Aed.  iil 
6.)  [L.  S.] 

MACRON  TEICHOS  (Mwp^K  rtixot),  >lso 
called  "  the  wall  of  Anastasins,"  was  a  fortificatioD 
constructed  in  A.  D.  507,  by  the  emperor  Anasta- 
sins I.  of  Constantinople,  as  a  means  of  defence  against 
the  Bulgarians:  it  consisted  of  a  strong  wall  run- 
ning across  the  isthmus  <^  Constantinople,  from  the 
coast  of  the   Propontis  to  that  of  tlie  Enxina, 
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Same  parts  of  this  wall,  which  at  a  later  period 
proved  nsefal  agunst  the  Turks,  are  still  existing. 
(Procop.  de  Aed.  iv.  9;  comp.  Viet,  of  Biogr.  Vol. 
I.  p.  159.)  [L.  &] 

MACROPOGC/NES  (Maif)>»Ti47»i'«s),  or  the 
"'Longbeards,"  one  of  the  tribes  of  tie  W.  Caucasus 
(Strab.  zL  p.  492),  whose  position  must  be  fixed 
somewhere  near  Tarabtatm,  (Cbesney,  EuphraL 
Tol.  i.  p.  276.)  [E.B.J.] 

MACTO'RIUM  (VlaxTiipior),  a  town  of  Sicily,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  GeUi,  mentioned  by  Herodotus 
(Tii.  153).  who  tells  ns  that  it  was  occupied  by  a 
body  of  Geloan  cidzens,  who  were  driven  out  from 
their  countiy,  and  were  restored  to  it  by  Telines, 
the  ancestor  of  Gelon.  The  name  is  also  found  in 
Stephanos  of  Byzaatinm  (<■».),  who  ettes  it  from 
Philistns,  but  no  mention  of  it  occurs  in  later  times. 
The  only  due  to  its  position  is  that  afforded  by 
Herodotus,  who  calls  it  "a  city  aibovt  Gela,"  by 
which  he  must  mean  farther  inland.  Clnverius 
oonjectures  that  it  may  have  occupied  the  site  of 
Butera,  a  town  on  a  hUl  about  6  miles  inland  from 
Ttrraaova,  the  site  of  Gela.  (Cluver.  SiciL  p. 
368.)  [E.H.B.] 

MACnM,  »  town  in  the  north  of  Aethiopia. 
(Plin.  vl  29.  s.  350 

MACUREBL    [MAnBirAinii.] 

MACT'NU  (Moicvrla,  Strab.  x.  p.  451 ;  HoiriW, 
Pint.  daaeH.  Grate.  15;  VluKirtta,  Steph.  B.  t.  v.: 
Eth.  VtaKWtis),  a  town  of  Aetolia  on  the  coast,  at 
the  foot  of  the  eastern  slope  of  Mount  Taphiassns. 
According  to  Strabo  it  was  built  after  the  return  of 
the  Heraclidae  into  Peloponnesus.  It  is  called  a 
town  of  the  Ozolian  Locrians  by  the  poet  Archytas 
of  Amphissa,  who  describes  it  m  an  hexameter  line: 
"  the  grape-chid,  perfume-breathing,  lovely  Mac^na." 
It  is  also  mentioned  in  an  epigram  of  Alcaeus,  the 
Hessenian,  who  was  a  contemporary  of  Philip  V., 
king  of  Hacedmia.  Pliny  mentions  a  mountain  Ma- 
cyniom,  which  must  have  been  part  of  Mount  Ta- 
phiassus,  near  Macynia,  unless  it  is  indeea  a  mistake 
for  the  town.  (Strab.  x.  pp.  451,  460 ;  Plut.  {.  c. ; 
Antk.  Graee.  ix.  518;  Plin.  iv.  3;  Leake,  Northern 
Ortect,  voL  i.  p^  1 1 1.) 

MAOY'NIUM.  [Maciota  ;  Aetolia,  p.  63,  b.] 

MADAI.     [Media.] 

MADAURA  (Angustin.  Ep.  49,  Conf.  ii.  3)  or 
Madubus  (MdSovpai,  Ptol.  iv.  3.  §  30),  a  town  in 
the  north  of  Knmidia,  near  Tagaste,  which  must 
not  be  confounded  with  Medsurm,  the  birthplace  of 
Appnleius.     [Med  aura.] 

UADEBA  (KcuSoUgiii,  LXX.;  McMfq,  Joseph.), 
a  city  originally  of  Moab,  and  afterwards  ob- 
tained by  conquest  by  Sihon,  king  of  the  Amor- 
ites.  (Wumi.  xxi.  30;  camp.  Joseph.  Ant.  ziii.  I. 
§§  2,  4.)  The  name  does  not  occur  in  the  LXX. 
In  two  of  the  passages  in  which  it  is  fonnd  in  the 
Hebrew,  M  KiaiS  being  substituted  in  Numbers 
(I.  c)  and  TTJs  MmoSitiSoi  in  Isaiah  (xv.  S).  It 
fell  to  the  lot  of  the  Reubenites  in  the  division  of 
the  trans-Jordaniu  conquests,  and  was  in  their 
southern  border.  (Jo$h.  xiil  9, 16.)  It  was  one  of 
several  Moabite  cities  occupied  by  the  Jews  under 
Hyrcanns  and  Alexander  Jannaens  (Joseph.  AnU 
xiii.  9.  §  1,  15.  §  4),  but  was  afterwards  restored 
by  Hyrauins  II.  to  Aretas  (xiv.  1.  §  4).  Vlifiaua 
is  placed  by  Ptolemy  (v.  17.  §  6)  in  Arabia  Petraea, 
and  joined  with  Heshbon,  consistently  with  which 
Eusebins  and  S.  Jerome  (Ononuut.  <.  v.)  notice  it  as 
still  existing,  under  its  old  name,  in  the  vidnity  of 
Heshbon;  where  its  ruins  may  still  be  identified. 


UAEA. 

"  In  order  to  see  Medaba,  I  left  the  great  itad  at 
Hahaa, — and  proceeded  in  a  more  eastern  du«ctioii. 
...  At  the  end  of  eight  hours  we  reached  Uadeba 
built  opon  a  round  hill.  This  is  the  ancient  Medaba, 
bnt  there  is  no  river  near  it.  It  is  at  least  half  an 
hour  in  circumference :  I  observed  many  remains  of 
the  walls  of  private  houses,  constructed  with  blocks 
of  silex ;  but  not  a  single  edifice  is  standing.  There 
is  a  large  Birket "  ("  the  immense  tank  "  mentioned 
by  Irby  and  Mangles,  p.  471,  as  "  the  only  object  rf 
interest ").  "  On  the  west  side  of  the  town  are  the 
foundations  of  a  temple,  built  with  large  stance,  and 
apparently  tS  great  antiquity.  ...  A  part  of  its 
eastern  wall  remains.  At  the  entrance  of  one  of  the 
courts  stand  two  columns  of  the  Doric  order: ...  in 
the  centre  of  one  of  the  courts  is  a  large  well.* 
(Bnrekhardt,  Travdt  m  Syria,  pp.  365, 366.)  It  is 
mentioned  as  T<iXit  Mi)Sti(«r  in  the  Council  of 
Chalcedon,  and  was  an  episcopal  see  of  the  Third 
Palaestine,  or  of  Arabia.  (Reland,  PaUmtixa, 
:v.  ppi  893,  216—219;  Lo  Quien,  Oriau  Ckrit- 
tiamu,  col.  769—772.)  [G  W.] 

MADE'NA,  a  district  in  Armenia  Minor,  between 
the  Cyms  and  Araxes.  (SexL  Buf.  m  LucuU.  IS ; 
Eutrop.  viii  4.) 

MADETHU'BADUS  M.  (rb  MaSieoigatow  It 
Mci\tSoiea\oi'  ipos),  is  the  name  applied  by  Pto- 
lemy (iv.  2.  §  15)  to  that  part  of  the  prolongatioa 
of  the  Atks  chain  S.  of  Mauretania  Caesariensis 
which  contained  the  sources  of  the  Chinalaph  and 
its  tributaries.     [Comp.  Atias.]  [P.  S.] 

MA'DIA  (MaJ/o,  Ptol.  v.  10.  §  6),  a  place  in  the 
interior  of  Colchis,  probably  the  Slatiam  of  Pliny 
(vi.  4). 
MADIS.    [Madttos.] 

MADMANNA  (Kaxafltt,  LXX.;  Mvieipxi, 
Euseb.),  a  city  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  mentioned  only 
in  Joehua  (xv.  31).  It  was  rituated  in  the  south 
of  the  tribe,  apparently  near  Ziklag.  Eusebius,  who 
confounds  it  with  the  Madmenah  of  Isaiah  (x.  31), 
mentions  the  ruins  of  a  town  near  Gaza,  named 
Menois  (Mqrodr),  which  he  identifies  with  Mad- 
manna.     (^Onomatt  *.  «.)  [0.  W.] 

MADMENAH  (MaStttiri,  LXX.),  a  town  orvil. 
logs  on  the  confines  of  the  tribes  of  Jndah  and  Ben- 
jamin, mentioned  only  in  Isaiah  (x.  31).  It  was  ob- 
viously on  or  near  the  line  of  march  of  an  invading 
army  approaching  Jerusalem  from  the  north,  by  way 
of  Michmaah,  and  apparently  between  Anathoth  and 
Jerusalem,  It  is  cootbunded  with  Madmanna  by 
Eusebius;    (Onotnast,  s.  «.  MtiHfqnC)     [G.W.] 

MADOCE  (MaS($in)  wiJXis),  a  dty  on  the  south 
coast  cf  Arabia,  in  the  country  of  the  Homeritae, 
apparently  in  the  extreme  west  of  their  district,  and 
consequently  notfar  to  the  west  of  Aden.  (PtoLvi. 
7.  §  9.)    It  is  not  otherwise  known.    [6.  W.] 

MADUATE'NI,  a  people  of  Thrace,  OKnti<iMd 
by  Livy  (xxxviii.  40)  along  with  the  Astii,  Caeni, 
and  Coreli,  but  otherwise  nnknown. 
MADU'RUS.  [Madauba.] 
MA'DYTUS  (KaSvT6s  -.  Eth.  MoSiirioj),  «n  im- 
portant port  town  in  the  ThracianCbersonesus,  on  the 
Hellespont,  nearly  opposite  to  Abydos.  •  (Lir.  xxxL  1 6, 
xxxiiL38;  HeU,ii.2;AnnaComn.xiv.pk429;Steph. 
Byz.  1.  «. ;  Stnb.  vU.  p.  331.)  Ptolemy  (iiL  12. 
§  4)  mentions  in  the  same  district  a  town  of  the 
name  of  Madis,  which  some  identify  with  Madytns, 
but  which  seems  to  have  been  situated  more  inland. 
It  is  generally  lielieved  that  Maito  marks  the  site  of 
the  ancient  Madytns.  [L.  S.] 

MAE  A  (Mou,  Stadiam.  Mar.  Sfagn.  §§  74, 7S; 
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nlM  riua  or  rata  b;  Ftol.  ir.  3.  §  46),  an  island 
off  the  OMSt  of  Africa  I^pria,  7  stadia  S.  of  the 
isbtnd  Potitia. 

MAEANDEB  (MafwSpos:  Memder  or  Boyuk 
iftinder),  a  celebrat«d  riTOr  in  Asia  Minor,  has  iU 
uoTces  not  &r  from  Celaenae  in  Pbiygia  (Xenoph. 
Anab,  L  2.  §  7),  where  it  gushed  forth  in  a  parlc  of 
Cfms.  Acoonling  to  some  (Strab.  xii.  p.  578; 
Maxim.  Tyr.  viii.  88)  its  sources  vere  the  same  as 
those  of  the  river  Manyas;  but  this  is  irreconcilable 
with  Xeoophon,  according  to  whom  the  sonrces  of 
the  two  rirecs  were  only  near  each  other,  the  Mar- 
sjas  rising  in  s  royal  palace.  Others,  again,  as 
Pliny  (t.  31),  Solinus  (40.  §  7),  and  Hartianns 
Capella  (6.  p.  221),  sUte  that  the  Maeander 
flowed  out  of  a  lake  on  Mount  Aulocrene.  Col. 
Leake  (^Atia  Minor,  p.  158,  &e.)  leeon'ciles  all 
these  apparently  different  statameota  by  the  remark 
that  both  the  Maeander  and  the  Marsyas  have  theur 
origin  in  the  lake  on  Mount  Aulocrene,  above  Ce- 
laenae, but  that  they  issue  at  difierent  parts  of  the 
mountain  below  the  lake.  The  Maamder  was  so 
edebrated  in  antiquity  for  its  numerous  windings, 
that  its  name  became,  and  still  is,  proverbiaL  (Hom. 
IL  iL  869;  Hesiod,  Theoff.  339;  Herod.  tU.  26, 
30  Strab.  sii.  p.  577;  Paus.  viii.  41.  §  3;  Ov. 
Met,  viii.  162,  &c.;  Lit.  xzxviii.  13;  Senec.  Sere. 
Fw.  683,  &c,  Phoen.  605.)  Its  whole  coonie  has 
a  sootii-weBtem  direction  on  the  sonth  of  the  range 
ef  Moant  Messogis.  In  the  south  of  Tripolis  it 
tecmas  the  waters  of  the  Lycns,  whereby  it  becomes 
a  rirer  cf  some  importance.  Near  Carura  it  passes 
from  Pbrygia  into  Caria,  where  it  flows  in  iis  Ux- 
toous  course  through  the  Maeandrian  plain  (comp^ 
Smb.  xiv.  p.  648,  xr.  p.  691),  and  finally  dis- 
charges itself  in  the  Icarian  sea,  between  Priene  and 
Mjns,  opposite  to  Miletus,  from  which  its  mouth  is 
cnly  10  stadia  distant.  (Plin.  I  c;  Paus.  ii.  5.  §  2.) 
The  tributaries  of  the  Maeander  are  the  Orotas, 
Marstas,  Oi.rDRi;s,  Lethagcs,  and  Gaksoh,  in 
the  north ;  and  the  Obrimas,  Ltcus,  Harpasus, 
and  a  second  Marstas,  in  the  south.  The  Marauder 
is  everywhere  a  very  deep  river  (Nic.  Chonat.  p.  1 25 ; 
Lir.  2.  c),  bnt  not  very  brood,  so  that  in  many  parts 
its  depth  equals  its  breadth.  As  moreover  it  carried 
in  its  waters  a  great  quantity  of  mud,  it  was  navi- 
gable only  for  small  craft.  (Sttab.  xii.  p.  579,  xiv.  p. 
636.)  It  frequently  overflowed  its  banks;  and,  in 
consequence  of  the  quantity  of  its  deposits  at  its 
mouth,  the  coast  has  been  pushed  about  20  or  30 
stadia  further  into  the  sea,  so  that  several  small 
islands  off  the  coast  have  become  united  with  the 
mainhind.  (Pans.  viii.  24.  §  5;  Tbncyd.  viii.  17.) 
There  was  a  story  about  a  subterraneous  connection 
between  the  Maeander  and  the  Alpfaeius  in  Elis. 
(Pans.  ii.  5.  §  2;  OHnp.  Hamilton,  Ratarchet,  vol.  i. 
f.  525.  fbll„  ii.  p.  161,  foil.)  [L.  S.] 

MAEANDER  (i  MoiovSpor,  Ptol.  vn.  2.  §§ 
8,  10,  11),  a  chain  of  mountains  in  Eastern  India, 
eomprebended,  aooording  to  Ptolemy's  subdivision, 
in  the  part  called  by  him  India  extra  Gangem. 
They  may  be  best  considered  as  an  outlying  spur 
bva  the  Bepyrrhns  M.  (now  Jarroui),  extending 
in  a  southerly  direction  between  the  Ganges  and  the 
Dotnas  towards  the  sea  coast.  Their  present  name 
•eems  to  he  Mma-Mura.  [V.] 

MAEANBRCPOLIS  QiatartSpoiiioXis),  a  town 
af  uncertain  site,  though,  as  its  name  seems  to  indi- 
cate, it  must  hare  been  situated  somewhere  on  the 
r,  and  more  especially  in  the  territoiy  of 
as  we  learn  firem  Stephanos  B.  (s.  r.; 
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comp.  Plin.  v,  29),  from  whom  we  may  also  infer 
that  the  place  was  sometimes  calledMaeander.  [L.S.] 

MAEATAE  (MouItiu),  a  general  name  given  by 
Dion  Cassius  (Ixxv.  5,  Izxvi.  12)  to  the  British 
tribes  nearest  to  the  Boman  vallum,  the  Caledonii 
dwelling  beyond  them,  (Comp.  Jomandes,  de  Reb. 
Get.  c  2.) 

MA£DI  (MuSaf.MuSoi,  Thnc.  ii.  98;  Polyb.  z. 
41),  a  powerful  people  in  the  west  of  Thrace, 
dwelling  near  the  sources  of  the  Axios  and  Margus, 
and  npon  the  southern  slopes  of  Mt.  Scomins. 
(Leake,  Norllum  Greeoe,  vol.  iii.  p.  472.)  Strabo 
says  that  the  Maedi  bordered  eastward  on  the  Tbn- 
natae  of  Dardania  (vii.  p.  316),  and  that  the  Azina 
flawed  through  their  territory  (vii.  p.  331).  Th* 
latter  was  called  Maedica  (McuSuni,  PtoL  iil  11. 
§  9;  Liv.  xxvi.  25,  xl.  22).  They  frequenUy  made 
incursions  into  Maicedooia  ;  but  in  B.C.  211,  Philip 
V.  invaded  their  territory,  and  took  their  chief  town 
lamphorina,  which  is  probably  represented  by  Vronid 
or  Ivoriaa,  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Margus  or 
Mortaa.  (Liv.  ixvL  25.)  We  also  learn  from  Livy 
(xl.  22)  that  the  same  king  traversed  their  territory 
in  order  to  reach  the  summit  of  Mt.  Haemns;  and 
that  on  bis  return  into  Macedonia  he  received  the 
submisuon  of  Petra,  a  fortress  of  the  Maedi.  Among 
the  other  places  in  Maedica,  we  read  of  Phragandae 
(Liv.  xxvi.  25)  and  Deaodaba,  probably  the  modem 
Kumdnovo,  on  one  of  the  confluents  of  the  upper 
Axius.  (Liv.  xliv.  26.)  The  Maedi  are  said  to  have 
been  of  the  same  race  as  the  Bithynians  in  Aula,  and 
were  hence  called  Maedobithyni  (Steph.  B.  i.  t>. 
Uaiiol ;  Strab.  vii.  pi  295).  (Comp.  Strab.  vii. 
p.  316;  Plin.  iv.  11.  s.  18.) 

MAENAGA  (MaiviiKi)),  a  Greek  city  on  the  S. 
coast  of  Hispania  Baetica,  the  moat  westerly  colony 
of  the  Phocaeans.  (Strab.  iii.  p.  156;  Scymn.l45,et 
seq.)  In  Stnbo's  time  it  had  been  destroyed;  but  the 
ruins  were  still  visible.  He  refutes  the  error  of  those 
who  confounded  it  with  Malaga,  which  was  not  a 
Greek,  but  a  Phoenician  city,  and  lay  further  to  the 
W.;  but  this  error  is  repeated  by  Avienus  (Or. 
Marit.  426,  et  seq.).  The  place  seems  to  be  the 
Mdm)  of  Stephanns.  [P.  S.] 

MAE'NALUS.  1.  (Mo/««Xoi,  Strab.  viu.  p.  388  ; 
SchoL  ad  ApoU.  Rkod.  i.  769 ;  fHaioaXor,  Theocr.  L 
123;  t1>  Kcuvi^Mv  ipos,  Pans.  viii.  36.  §  7;  Jfos- 
nalut,  Virg.  Eel  viiL  22  ;  MeL  ii.  3  ;  Plin.  iv.  6. 
8.  10 ;  Maenala,  pi.,  Virg.  Eel.  x.  55 ;  Ov.  Met  L 
216),  -a  lofty  mountain  of  Arcadia,  forming  the 
western  botmdaiy  of  the  territories  of  Mantineia  and 
Tegea.  It  was  especially  sacred  to  the  god  Pan, 
who  is  hence  called  Mamaluu  Deiu  (Ov.  Fa$t.  iv. 
650.)  The  inhabitants  of  the  mountain  fancied 
that  they  had  frequently  heard  the  god  playing  on 
his  pipe.  The  two  highest  summits  of  the  moun- 
tain are  called  at  present  .i4tefi»  and  Apano-Kkripai 
the  ktt«r  is  51 15  feet  high.  The  mountain  is  at 
present  covered  with  jsnes  and  firs ;  the  chief  pass 
throngh  it  is  near  the  modem  town  of  TrijpolUza, 
— The  Btanan  poets  frequently  use  the  adjectives 
Maenaliui  and  Matnalu  as  equivalent  to  Arcadian, 
Hence  MaenaXii  vtrmt,  shepherds'  songs,  such  as 
were  usual  in  Arcadia  (Virg.  Ed.  viii.  2 1 );  Maenalit 
ora,i.e.  Arcadia(Ov./'as(.  iii.  84);  MaenalUnympha, 
L  e.  Cannenta  (Ov.  F<ut.  L  634) ;  Uaeaalit  Una, 
and  Maenalia  Arctot,  the  constellation  of  the  Bear, 
into  whicli  Callisto,  daughter  of  Lycaon,  king  of 
Arcadia,  was  said  to  have  been  metamorphosed.  (Or. 
TrUt.  iii,  11.  8,  Fat.  ii.  192.) 

2.  (MairaXot:  EUi.W<uyi\ios,Kau'a\lTrit,lSai' 
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ya\*is),  a  town  of  Arcadu,  and  the  capital  of  the 
district  MaenaHa  (MoiraAto,  Thnc  t.  64;  Pans. 
BL  11.  §  7,  Ti.  7.  §  9,  viii.  9.  §  4),  which  formed 
part  of  the  territory  of  Megalopolis  open  the  foun- 
dation of  the  latter  dt;.  A  Ust  of  the  towns  inMae- 
nalia  is  giren  in  Vol.  I.  p.  192.  The  town  Miienalns 
was  in  mins  in  the  time  of  Paosaniaa,  who  mentions 
a  temple  of  Athena,  a  staiUnm,  and  a  hippodrome,  as 
belonging  to  the  place.  (Pans.  viii.  3.  §  4,  36. 
§  8  ;  Steph.  B.  «.  r.)  Its  site  is  anceruln.  Boss 
supposeti  that  the  remains  of  polygonal  walls  on  the 
isokted  hill,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Helisson 
and  opposite  the  village  Davii,  represent  Maenalns; 
and  this  appears  more  probable  tlian  the  opinion  of 
Lealce,  who  identifies  thU  site  with  Dipoea,  and 
thinks  that  Maenalos  stood  on  Mt,  Apano-kirepa. 
(Ross,  Seuen  m  Ptloponae$,  vol.  i.  p.  117;  Leake, 
Motto,  vol.  ii.  p.  52,   Pefoponnen'oea,  p.  243.) 

[DiPAEA.] 

MAENATtlAE  INSULAE,  a  cluster  of  little 
islands  in  the  gulf  of  Palma,  off  the  coast  of  the 
Greater  Balearia.    (Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  II.)      [P.  S.] 

MAE'NOBA  (Mela,  ii.  6.  §  7;  Plin.  iii.  1.  s.  3; 
KiyoSa,  PtoL ii.4.§  7 ;  Mexova,  /(to.  AnLf.  405  : 
Vela  Malaga),  a  town  of  the  Bastnii  Poeni,  on  the  S. 
coast  of  Baetica,  12  M.  P.  K.  of  Malaca,  on  a  river  of 
the  same  name  (  VeUx).  Stmbo  (iii.  p.  1 43)  also  men- 
tions Maenoba(Mawa(a),with  Astra,  Nabrissa.Onoba, 
and  Odsonoba,  as  towns  remarkable  for  their  sitnation 
on  tidal  estuaries ;  whence  Ukert  argnes  that,  since 
not  only  all  the  other  places  thns  mentioned  were 
oatside  of  the  Straits,  bnt  also  Strabo's  description 
necessarily  applies  to  an  estnaiy  exposed  to  the  tides 
of  the  Atlantic,  we  mnst  seek  for  his  Maenoba  else- 
where than  on  the  tideless  Mediterranean.  Accord- 
ingly, he  places  it  on  the  river  Maenoba  or  Mennba 
(^Gvadiamar),  the  lowest  of  the  great  tributaries  of 
the  Baetis,  on  its  right  side,  mentioned  both  by  Pliny 
(iii.  1.  s.  3),  and  in  an  inscription  found  at  San  Im- 
ear  la  Mm/or(Gao, ap./?or«»,£«p.S.vol.ii.p.47), 
up  which  river  the  tide  extends  to  a  considerable 
distance.  (Ukert,  vol.  ii.  pt  1,  pp.  288, 349, 350.) 
Xbis  argnment,  though  doubtful,  has  certainly 
aome  force,  and  it  is  adopted  by  Spmner  in  his 
Atlas.  [P.  &] 

MAE'NOBA  (Kalvoea),  rivers     [Mabkoba.] 

MAENOBCyRA  (Moirofiipa),  a  town  of  the 
Mastiani,  in  the  &  of  Spain,  mentioned  by  Hecataens 
(ap.  StqA.  B.  t.  v.),  seems  to  be  identical  with 
Habhoba  on  the  S.  coast  of  Baetica.        [P.  S.] 

MAEO'NIA  (Mcuoffa),  an  ancient  name  of  Lydia, 
[Ltdia.]  There  was,  also,  in  later  times  a  town 
of  this  name  in  Lydia,  mentioned  by  Pliny  (v.  29. 
8.  30),  Hieroeles  (p.  670),  and  in  the  Episcopal  Mo- 
titia ;  and  of  which  several  coins  are  extant.  Its  mins 
have  been  fonnd  at  a  place  called  Megnd,  a  English 
miles  W.  of  ScmdaL  (Hamilton,  JU$tarche$,  tS.  ii. 
f.  139.) 


OODC  OP  MAEOXIA. 


MAEOTAE  (Miuiriu,  Scyl.  p.  31 ;  Strab.  xi. 
pp.492,  494;  Plin.  iv.  26;  Maeotici,  Pomp.  Mela, 
i.  a.  §  6,  i.  19.  §  17;  Plin.  vi.  7),  a  collective  name 
wfakh  ma  given  to  the  peoples  about  the  Palus 
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Uaeolis  as  early  as  the  logographer  HeUmiti 
(p.  78),  if  we  rod  witii  his  editor  Stun  (for  M«- 
AiwToi),  Momrw.  According  to  Strabo  ({.  e.)  they 
lived  partly  on  fish,  and  partly  tilled  the  land,  but 
were  no  leas  warlike  than  their  nomad  nagbboon. 
He  enumerates  the  following  snbdiviuons  of  the 
Uaeotae:  Sindi,  Dandarii,  Toreatae,  Agri,  Aneciu, 
Tarpetes,  Obidiaceni,  Sittaceni,  Doed,  and  many 
others.  These  wild  hordes  were  sometimes  tributary 
to  the  factory  at  the  Tanais,  and  at  other  times  to 
the  Bosporani,  revolting  from  one  to  the  other.  The 
kingdom  of  the  Cimmerian  Bcspoms  in  later  timea, 
especially  under  Phamaces,  Asander,  and  PolenxiD, 
extended  as  far  as  the  Tanais.  [E.  B.  J.] 

MAEC/TIS  PALUS,  the  Urge  body  of  water  lo 
the  N£.  of  the  Enxiiie  now  called  the  Sea  <ifA*pr, 
or  the  AzdJe-dena-i  of  the  Tnrks.  This  sea  was 
nsnally  called  ''  Palus  Maeotis "  (4  Mauvris  Ai^*^, 
Aesch.  Prom,  427),  but  sometimes  "  Maeotica  "  or 
"  Maeotia  Palus "   (Plin.  ii.   67:  Lncan,  ii.   641), 

Maeotius"  or  "  Maeotis  Lacus"  (Plin.  iv.  24,  vi. 
6),  "Maeotinm"  or  "Maaoticum  aequor"  (Aviea. 
V.  32;  VaL  Fhu:.  iv.  720),  "Cimmeriae  Palndes* 
(Claud,  m  Eutrop.  i.  249 ), "  Cimmericom"  or  "  Bos- 
poricum  Mare  "  (-Gell.  ivil.  8),  "  Scythicae  Undae, 
Paludes  '  (Ovid.  Her.  vi.  107,  TritL  iii.  4.  49).  Tl>e 
genitive  in  Latin  followed  the  Greek  form  "  Sla»- 
otidis,"  but  was  sometimes  "  Maeotis  "  (Ennins,  ap. 
Ck.  Tute.  V.  17).  The  accusative  has  the  two  forms 
MaiwTir  "  Maeotim  "  (Plin.  x.  10),  and  MouiriSa 

Maeotida'  (Pomp.  Mela,  i.  8.  §  1,  iL  1.  §  1). 
Pliny  (vi.  7)  has  preserved  the  Scythian  name  Te- 
merinda,  which  be  translates  by  "  Mater  Maris." 

The  Maeotio  gulf,  with  a  surfcce  of  rather  more 
than  13,000  s(|uaiv  miles,  was  supposed  by  the  an- 
cients to  be  of  &r  larger  dimensions  than  it  really 
is.  Thns  Herodotus  (iv.  86)  believed  it  to  be  not 
mnch  less  in  extent  than  the  Enxine,  while  Scybx 
(p.  30,  ed.  Hudson)  calculated  it  at  half  the  size  of 
that  sea.  Strabo  (ii.  p.  125,  comp.  vii.  pp.  307 — 
312,  xi.  p.  493;  Arrian.  Ptr^.  p.  20,  ed.  Httd.«a; 
Agathem.  i.  3,  ii.  14)  estimated  the  drcumferenoa  at 
somewhat  more  than  9000  stadia,' but  Polybins  (iv. 
39)  reduces  it  to  8000  stadia.  According  to  PUny 
(iv.  24)  its  drcait  was  reckoned  at  1406  M.  P.,  or, 
according  to  some,  11 25  M.  P.  Strabo  (viL  p^  310) 
reckons  it  in  length  2200  stadia  between  tbe  Caa- 
merian  Bcspoms  and  the  month  of  the  Tanais,  and 
therefore  came  nearest  amongst  the  andenta  in  the 
length;  but  he  seems  to  have  supposed  it  to  cany 
its  width  on  towards  the  Tanais  (camp.  RenDeil, 
Compar.  Gtog.  vol.  ii.  p  331).  The  length  aocord- 
ing  to  Pliny  (L  e.)  is  385  M.  P.,  which  agrees  with 
the  estimate  of  Ptolemy  (v.  9.  §§  1 — 7).  Pdybiai 
(I.  e.)  confidently  antidpated  an  entire  and  speedy 
choking  of  the  waters  of  the  Maeotis;  and  ever  siaM 
bis  time  the  theory  that  the  Sea  of  Azof  has  eoa- 
tracted  its  boundaries  has  met  with  ocoiaideniUe 
support,  though  on  this  pdot  there  is  a  material 
discordance  among  the  varioos  authorities;  the  latest 
statement,  and  approximation  to  the  amount  of  its 
cubic  contents  will  be  found  in  Admiral  Smyths 
vrork  (Jke  MetOemmeim,  p.  148).  The  anciante 
appear  to  have  been  correct  in  their  assertion  abost 
the  absence  of  salt  in  ita  waters,  as,  although  in  SW. 
winds,  when  the  water  is  highest,  it  becomes  bcsckish, 
yet  at  other  times  it  is  drinkable,  thongh  of  a  disa- 
greeable flavour  (Jmes,  Trao.  vol  iL  p.  143;  Joars 
Oeog.  Soe.  vol.  i.  p.  106).  [E.  B.  J.] 

MAEPHA  (Ma/^  juirrp^voXit),  an  inbmd  city  of 
Arabia  Felix,  placed  by  PtoUmy  in  long.  83°  IS", 
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ht.  15**,  the  capital,  no  donbt,  of  the  Maphoritae, 
«tiom  be  places  above  the  Homeritae  and  Adramitae 
«f  tiie  loatbem  coast  [Maphokitak.]  The 
atoation  of  this  tribe  ia  still  marked  b;  the  wide 
and  rtrj  frnitfal  WaA/  Mcof/ah,  in  the  midst  of 
vhich  "  the  very  extensire  village  named  Maji/ah, 
aitoated  at  the  eastern  base  of  the  Humroaiees," 
perhaps  marks  the  site  of  the  Maeph<i  metropolis. 
Mr.  Forster,  however,  identifies  it  with  the  mined 
ate  of  Nakab-el-IJcgar,  discovered  and  described 
hf  Heat..  WeDstead  in  1834,  the  situation  of  which 
ia  thns  stated  by  that  officer :— "  Nakab-el'ffajar  is 
aitoated  north-west,  and  is  distant  forty-eight  miles 
Cram  the  village  of  'Aim  [on  the  coast],  which  is 
marked  on  the  chart  in  latitude  14''  2'  north,  and 
kogilode  46°  30'  east,  nearly."  It  stands  in  the 
centre  of  the  Wad;/  Me^ai,  nearly  20  miles  north 
of  the  village  of  that  name,  and  was  evidently  a 
place  of  considerable  importance  in  ancient  time:!. 
The  inscription  over  the  gateway,  in  the  ancient 
Arabic  duuacter,  commonly  known  as  the  Hadrau- 
natie,  would  donbtless  throw  light  on  the  histoiy  of 
tbii  castle;  and  it  is  cnrioos  that  while  the  at- 
tempted dedpherments  of  Professor  Boediger  and 
Mr.  Charki)  Forster  have  so  little  in  common,  both 
would  agree  in  identifying  it  with  Maepha;  for 
while  the  former  discovers  the  name  MSfs  twice  in 
the  first  line  of  the  inscription,  the  latter,  who  pro- 
Boonces  that  this  name  "  has  no  existence  in  the  in- 
scription,''compensates  for  this  disappcnntment  by 
discovering  a  list  of  proper  names,  which  serve  to 
connect  it  with  several  historical  pereonages,  among 
wham  are  an  Arabian  patriarch,  Moh&reb,  son  i^ 
Kerosh,  "  belonging  to  a  period  certainly  prior  to 
the  Christian  era; "  and  Charibael,  "  that  king  of 
the  Homerites  and  Sabaeans  celebrated  by  Arrian 
(^Piripbu  Marit  Erytk.  pp.  13,  14,  apud  Hudson 
Geogri^hici  Minora),  whose  alliance  in  the  reign 
of  Clandios  was  assidnoosly  conrted  by  the  Ro- 
mans. The  inscription  farther  mentions  many  of  the 
boiktings  described  by  Lient  Wellstead.  (Forster, 
.  vol  ii  pp.  193—204,  383—393.)  [G.  W.] 

MAERA.     [MAimxEi4.1 

HAESIA  SILVA,  a  forest  of  Etmiia,  in  the  ter- 
liUxy  of  the  Veientines,  which  was  conquered  from 
them  by  Ancns  Marcios.  (Liv.  i.  33.)  Its  site 
cannot  be  determined  with  certainty,  bnt  it  was  pro- 
bably situated  on  the  right  bonk  of  the  Tiber, 
between  Rome  and  the  sea-coast.  Pliny  also  no- 
tices it  as  abounding  in  dormice.  (Plin.  vili.  58.  s. 
83.)  [E.aB.] 

HAESOXIA  (4  KaurtiKla,  PtoL  vu.  1.  §  15; 
in  Ptry>L  p.  35,  HairaAla),  a  district  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  BiaJotUn,  along  the  B<^  of  Bengal,  corre- 
spoDding  to  that  now  occu{ned  by  the  Circars  and 
the  npper  part  of  the  Coromcmdel  coast.  Ptolemy 
menliona  two  towns  in  its  territory  which  he  calls 
Emporia,  namely.  Contacossyla  (probably  the  pre- 
■cat  MantHpiuiana)  and  AUosygna.  The  district 
was  traversed  by  a  river  of  considerable  size,  the 
Maaadtn  (now  Goddvari),  which  flows  into  the 
Beg  of  JBmgai,  after  giving  its  name  to  the  sar- 
monding  conntry.  It  was  from  one  of  the  ports  of 
Mawriia  that  OMrchanta  were  in  the  habit  of  taking 
ship  and  crossing  the  Bag  of  Bengal  to  the  Aurea 
Chersonesns.  The  people  were  called  Maesoli  (Moi- 
v^Aoi).     (Vincent,  Penjil.  voL  ii.  p.  521.)      [V.] 

HAESOXUS  {i  KauniKas,  PtoL  vii.  1.  §§  15, 
37X  a  river  of  connderable  siae,  which  rises  in 
the  Mecom  or  midland  part  of  Jlindoetan,  and 
flaws  in  a  ooutae  at  £til  SE.,  and  then  nearly  E 
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till  it  fidls  into  tiMBag  of  Bengal  m  lat  18°.  N. 
There  has  been  some  dispute  among  geographers  aa 
to  its  modem  representative,  some  maling  it  the 
same  as  the  Kitina,  and  some  as  the  Goddvari. 
The  latter  is  probably  the  most  correct  supposition. 
Ptolemy  places  its  source  in  the  Omdii  or  Amedi 
mountains,  which  would  seem  to  be  part  of  the 
chain  of  the  western  GhiU.  [V.] 

MA'GABA  (^Kttrgk  DagK),  a  considerable  moun- 
tain in  the  centra]  part  of  (HIatia,  W.  of  the  river 
Halys,  and  E.  of  the  dty  of  Ancyra,  which  was  onfy 
10  Roman  miles  distant  from  it.  In  b.  c  189,  when 
Maolins  was  carrying  on  war  against  the  Galatians, 
the  Tectosagi  and  Trocmi  took  refuge  on  Mt  Magaba, 
and  there  defended  themselves  against  the  Romans, 
but  were  defeated.  (Liv.  xzxviii.  19, 26 ;  Flor.  i.  1 1.) 
According  to  Rufiu  Festus  (11),  this  mountain  was 
afterwards  called  Modiacns.  [L.  S.1 

MAGABULA,  a  place  mentioned  in  the  Peuung. 
Table  in  Pontos  Polemoniacus,  on  the  road  from 
Comana  to  Nicopolis,  at  a  distance  of  21  miles  from 
the  former  city.  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  it 
is  the  same  place  as  Hegalula  (Mry<fAoi;Aa)  men- 
tioned by  Ptolemy  (v.  6.  §  10);  but  its  exact  site 
cannot  be  ascertained.  [L.  S.] 

MAGARSA,  MAGABSUS,  or  MEGARSUS  (M(J- 
Ti^xro,  MoTofxror,  Ullyapaos'),  a  town  in  the  eastern 
part  of  Cilicia,  situated  on  a  height  close  to  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Pyramns.  (Strab.  ziv.  p.  676.) 
Alexander,  previous  to  the  battle  of  Issus,  marched 
from  Soli  to  Megarsus,  and  there  offered  sacrifices  to 
Athena  Megarsis,  and  to  Amphilochoa,  the  son  of 
Amphiaraus,  the  repnted  founder  of  the  place. 
(Arrian,  Aridb.  ii.  5.)  It  seems  to  have  fiirmed  the 
port  of  Mallus  (Steph.  Byz.  :  r.  VUrtapaos ;  Lycoph. 
439;  Plin.  H.  If.  v.  22).  The  hill  on  which  the 
town  stood  now  bears  the  name  of  Karadaih,  and 
vestiges  of  ancient  buildings  are  still  seen  npon  it. 
(Leake,  Atia  Minor,  p.  215,  foil)  [L.  &] 

IIAGDALA  {KaytdKi:  Elk.  Kayia\iiv6s'),  a 
town  of  Galilee,  chiefiy  noted  as  the  birthplace  of 
that  Maty  to  whom  the  distinguished  name  of  Mag- 
dalene is  ever  applied  in  the  Gospel.  The  place  itself 
is  mentioned  only  by  S.  Matthew  (xv.  39),  where 
we  find  the  words  ri  Spia  MarfSaKd,  which  are  repre- 
sented in  the  parallel  passage  in  S.  Mark  (viiL  10) 
as  ri  fiffnj  J^a\iJiavov6a.  As  neither  does  tliis  name 
occur  elsewhere,  we  have  no  clue  to  the  situation 
of  the  town  ;  although,  a  modem  writer  says,  "  it 
seems  to  fuUow  from  the  New  Testament  itself  that 
it  lay  on  the  west  side  of  the  lake."  The  argument 
is,  that,  on  leaving  the  coast  of  Magdala,  onr  Lord 
embarked  again,  and  "  departed  to  tlie  other  tide," — 
"  an  expression  which  in  the  N.  T.  is  appli*  d  al- 
most exclusively  to  the  conntry  east  of  (he  hke  nnd 
of  the  Jordan."  (Robinson,  Bib.  Re$.  vol.  iii.  p.  278.) 
There  can,  however,  be  no  difficulty  in  identifying  it 
with  the  site  of  the  modem  village  of  i/ejdel  in  the 
S£.  comer  of  the  plain  of  Gennesaret;  where  there 
certainly  existed  an  ancient  town  of  the  name,  no- 
ticed in  the  Jerusalem  Talmud,  compiled  in  Tibe- 
rias, from  which  it  is  not  more  than  4  or  5  miles 
distant,  on  the  north:  probably  identical  also  with 
Migdal-el,  in  the  tribe  of  Napbtali.  {Joth.  xix.  38.) 
It  is  a  small  and  insignificant  village,  "  looking 
much  like  a  min,  though  exhibiting  no  marks  of 
antiquity."  (Robinson,  /.  c.)  Pococke's  argument 
against  this  identification  is  unintelligible : — "  This 
does  not  seem  to  be  Magdalnm  mentioned  in  Scrip- 
ture, because  that  is  spoken  of  vrith  Dalmannthia, 
which  was  to  the  east  of  the  sea."    (^Obtervationt 
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on  Palestine,  TraceU,  vol.  ii.  p.  71.;  How  this  last 
assertion  is  to  be  proved  does  not  appear.  The 
authority  of  Josephus  has  been  quoted  for  a  Mag- 
dala  near  Gamala,  and  consequently  on  the  east  of  the 
tea  (Ptto,  §  24);  but  the  reading  is  cormpt. 
(Robinson,  lap.  279,  note.)  [G.  W.] 

MAGDOLUM  (McfrSoAov,  Herod,  ii.  159;  but 
Miyiu\av  in  LXX.;  the  M^l  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment (Exod.  xir.  2;  Numb,  xsxiii.  7;  2  King*, 
xxiii.  29;  Jertm.  xUt.  1,  xlvi.  14;  fzel.  xxix. 
10,  XXX.  6;  /(.  Aiiton.  p.  171),  a  town  of  Lower 
A^pt  which  stood  about  12  miles  S.  of  Pelusinra, 
on  the  coast-road  between  Aegypt  and  Syro-Phoe- 
nicia.  Here,  according  to  Herodotus,  ({.  &)  Pha- 
mnfa-Necho  defeated  the  Syrians,  about  608  B.  o. 
Eusebius  {JPraepar.  Evang.  ix.  18),  apparently  re- 
ferring to  the  same  event,  calls  the  de&ated  anny 
"  Syrians  of  Judah."  That  the  Syrians  should  have 
advanced  so  near  the  frontiers  of  Egypt  as  the  Del- 
taic Magdolnm,  with  an  arid  desert  on  their  flanks 
and  rear  (comp.  Herod,  iii.  S)  seems  extraordinary; 
neither  is  the  suiipicious  aspect  of  the  Battle  of  Mag- 
dolns  diminished  by  the  conquest  of  Cadytis,  a  con- 
siderable city  of  Palestine,  being  represented  as  its 
result.  The  Syrians  might  indeed  have  pushed 
rapidly  along  the  coast-road  to  Aegypt,  if  they  had 
previously  secured  the  aid  of  the  desert  tribes  of 
Arabs,  as  Cambyses  did  before  his  invasion  of 
Aegypt  (comp.  Herod,  iii.  7).  Calmet's  Dici.  of  the 
Bible,  t.  V.  Megiddo  ;  Winer,  Bibt  Reahmrterbuch, 
vol.  it  p.  93,  note  2;  ChampoUion,  L'Egypte,  tcA. 
u.p.79.  [W.  B.D.3 

MAGELLI,  a  Lignrian  tribe,  mentioned  only  by 
Pliny  (iii.  9.  s.  7).  They  have  been  supposed  to 
have  occupied  the  Valdi  ifugello,  in  the  Apennines, 
N.  of  Florence ;  but  though  it  is  certain  that  the 
Lignrians  at  one  time  extended  as  far  to  the  E.  as 
this,  it  is  very  improbable  that  Pliny  should  hare 
included  such  a  tribe  in  his  description  of  Koman 
I.ignria.  The  name  of  the  JtfugeBo  is  found  in 
Procopins  (B.  G.  iii.  S)  whore  he  speaks  of  a  place 
(xuplar)  called  Mncella  (UovK^Wa),  situated  a 
day's  journey  to  the  N.  of  Florence.      [E.  H.  B.] 

MAGETO'BWA  or  ADMAGETO'BRIA,  in 
Gallia.  Probably  the  tme  name  ended  in  -brtea  or 
•  briga.  Ariovistos,  the  German,  defieated  the  forces 
of  the  Galli  in  a  fight  at  this  place.  (Caes.  B.  G.  i. 
91.)  The  site  of  Magetobria  is  unknown.  The 
rescmbUnce  of  name  induced  D'Anville  (Notice,  J-c.) 
to  fix  it  at  ifoigte  de  Broie,  near  the  confluence  of 
the  Ogrum  and  the  Saiae,  a  little  above  Pontarlier. 
There  is  a  story  of  a  broken  nm,  with  the  inscrip- 
tion MAOBTOB.,  havuig  been  found  in  the  SaSne  in 
1802.  But  this  story  is  of  doubtful  credit,  and  the 
nm  cannot  be  {bond  now.  Walckenaer  supposes 
Amage  on  the  Brenehin,  which  is  west  of  Faucogn^ 
and  east  of  Luxeuil,  to  correspond  best  to  the  indi- 
cations in  Caesar's  text.  But  Caesar  does  not  give 
ns  the  least  indication  of  the  position  of  Ma^ 
tobria.  [G.L] 

MAGL    [Media.] 

MA6I0VINTUM  or  MAOIOVnUCM,  in  Bri. 
tain,  a  station  phiced  in  three  of  the  itinera  of 
Antoninus  at  the  distance  of  24  miles  to  the  N.  of 
Vemlamium.  Its  site  is  generally  supposed  to  be  at 
Fea^  Stratford.  [C.  R.  &] 

MAGNA (/(.^nt  p.484;  Gec^gr  Ravenn.).  1.  A 
town  or  station  in  Briton,  the  site  of  which  is  now 
occupied  by  Kencheeter,  in  Herefordshire.  In  both 
of  the  above  works  the  word  is  in  the  plural  form, 
Magnis,  most  probably  for  Magnis  Castris.    Indeed, 
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the  extraordinary  extent  of  the  place,  as  aseertuned 
by  its  remains,  renders  this  suggestion  more  than 
probable.  The  walls,  now  almost  entirely  destroyed, 
enclosed  an  area  of  from  20  to  30  acres.  Leland, 
speaking  of  Kenchetier,  says: — "Ther  hath  bea 
fownd  '  nostra  memoria  lateres  Britannid ;  et  ex  eis- 
dem  cannle:<,  aqnae  ductus,  tcseelata  pavimente, 
fragmentum  catenulae  aureae,  calcar  ex  argento,' 
bybide  other  strawng  things."  The  tesselated 
pavements,  mentioned  by  Leland,  have,  of  kte  years, 
been  partially  laid  open.  The  only  lapidary  inscrip- 
tion which  appears  on  record,  as  discovered  at  Ken- 
cheeter, a  a  fragment  with  the  name  of  the  emperor 
Numerian ;  but  coins  and  miscellaneous  antiquities 
are  still,  from  time  to  time,  ploughed  up. 

2.  A  station  in  Britain,  on  the  line  of  the  Boman 
Wall,  mentioned  in  the  Notitia  ;  it  also  occurs  in  Geog. 
Ravenn. ;  and  probably  on  the  Budge  Cup,  as  Maiss. 
Its  site  is  that  of  Carvoran,  a  little  to  the  &  of  the 
Wall,  on  A  high  and  commanding  position  near  the 
village  of  Greenhead. 

There  seems  but  little  doubt  of  Carvoran  being 
the  site  of  this  Magna ;  although,  unlike  many  of 
the  Notitia  stations  on  the  Wall,  its  position  has  not 
been  identified  by  inscriptions.  The  Notitia  places 
at  Magna  the  second  cohort  of  the  Dalmatians.  At 
least  two  inscriptions  found  here  mention  the  Hamii, 
but  none  name  the  Dalmatians.  The  Hamii  do  not 
appear  to  be  recorded  in  any  other  inscriptions,  and 
they  are  not  mentioned  by  that  name  in  the  Notitia. 
Hodgson  {Roman  Wall  and  South  Tindale,  p.  20S) 
considers  that  these  auxiliary  troops  were  froni 
Apamenia  in  Syria,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Orontes 
and  Marsyas,  62  miles  from  Aleppo,  which  is  still 
a  large  place,  and  called  Bamah,  and,  in  ancient 
times,  Hama.  This  conjecture  seems  feasible,  as  the 
Notitia  mentions  the  Cohors  Prima  Apamennram  as 
quartered  in  Egypt ;  and  also  as  some  altars  dedi- 
cated to  the  Syrian  goddess  have  been  discovered  at 
Carvoran.  [0.  R  S.] 

MAGNA  GKAE'CIA  (ii  ittyb^V  tMM),  was 
the  name  given  in  ancient  times  by  the  Greeks 
themselves  to  the  assemblage  of  Greek  colonies 
which  encircled  the  shores  of  Southern  Italy.  The 
name  is  not  found  in  any  extant  author  earlier  than 
Polybius :  but  the  latter,  in  speaking  of  the  cities 
of  Magna  Graecia  in  the  time  of  Pythagoras,  uses 
the  expression,  "  the  country  that  was  then  called 
Magna  Graecia"  (Pol.  ii.  39)  ;  and  it  appears  cer- 
tain that  the  name  must  have  arisen  at  an  early 
period,  while  the  Greek  colonies  in  Italy  were  at 
the  height  of  their  power  and  prosperity,  and  be- 
fore the  states  of  Greece  proper  had  attained  to 
their  fullest  greatness.  But  the  omission  of  the 
name  in  Herodotus  and  Thacydides,  even  in  pas- 
sages where  it  would  have  been  convenient  as  a 
geographical  designation,  seems  to  show  that  it  was 
not  in  their  time  generally  recognised  as  a  distinc- 
tive appellation,  and  was  probably  first  adopted  a* 
tueh  by  the  historians  and  geographers  of  later 
times,  though  its  origin  must  have  been  derived 
from  a  much  earlier  age.  It  is  perhaps  still  more 
significant,  that  the  name  is  not  found  in  Scylax, 
though  that  author  attaches  particular  importance 
to  the  enumeration  of  the  Greek  cities  in  Italy  as 
disUnguished  from  those  of  the  barbarians. 

Nor  is  the  use  of  the  term,  even  at  a  later  period, 
very  fixed  or  definite.  Strabo  seems  to  imply  that 
the  Greek  cities  of  Sicibi  were  included  tmder  the 
appellation ;  but  this  is  certainly  opposed  to  the  more 
general  usage,  which  confined  the  term  to  the  odo- 
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MS  in  Ita^  Eren  of  these,  it  is  not  clear  whether 
CunuM  and  its  oolomes  in  Campaiiia  were  regarded 
as  belonging  to  it :  it  is  certain  at  least  that  the 
«*me  is  more  generalljr  nsed  with  reference  only  to 
the  Greek  cities  in  the  sooth  of  Italy,  including 
those  oo  the  shores  of  the  Tarentine  golf  and  the 
Brottian  peninsnla,  together  with  Velia,  Posidonia, 
and  LaBs,  co  the  W.  coast  of  Lucania.  Sometimes, 
indeed,  the  name  is  confined  within  still  narrower 
Cmits,  as  applying  only  to  the  cities  on  the  Taientina 
goU^  from  Locri  to  Tarentnm  ^Plin.  iiL  10.  s.  15 ; 
Ftol.  iiL  1.  §  10) ;  but  it  is  probable  that  this  di». 
tiactioo  was  intiodoced  only  by  the  later  geogra- 
yfaeis,  and  did  not  correspond  to  the  original  meaning 
•f  the  term.  Indeed,  the  name  itself  sufficiently 
implies  (what  is  expressly  stated  by  many  ancient 
writers)  tiiat  it  was  derived  from  the  nunber  and 
importance  of  the  Greek  oaloDtes  in  Southern  Italy, 
and  most,  therefore,  naturally  have  been  extended 
to  them  all.  (Stiab.  tL  pi  SS3 ;  Scymn.  Ch.  303 ; 
PoL  il  39,  iii.  118;  Athen.  ziL  p.  523)  Justin, 
XI.  a :  Cic.  Twc  ir.  1,  T.  4,  ds  Or.  lit  34.)  It 
most  be  added  that  the  name  was  nerer  understood 
(except  perhaps  by  hite  geographers)  as  a  territoriai 
.  ow,  incloding  the  whole  of  Southern  Italy,  but  ap- 
plied merely  to  the  Greek  cities  on  the  coasts,  so  as 
to  correspond  with  the  expression  "  Graecorum  omnia 
an,"  employed  by  Livy  (xxii.  61).  The  same  au- 
thor in  one  passage  (zxxL  7)  uses  the  phrsse 
"Graeda  Major,"  which  is  found  also  in  Festns 
(p.  134,  ed.  M811.),  and  employed  by  Justin  and 
Otid  (Jostio,  Le.;  Or.  Fast  ir.  64);  bat  the 
emunoa  fvin  of  expression  was  certainly  Graeda 
Uagna  (Cic  tt.  ec) 

There  could  obvioosly  be  no  ethnic  appellation 
which  oorrcsponded  to  snch  a  term ;  bat  it  is  im- 
pntast  to  observe  that  the  name  of  'ItoXiwtcu  is 
anitenany  used  by  the  best  writers  to  designate  the 
Greets  w  flalf,  or  as  eqaivalent  to  the  phrase  ol 
(cri  tV  Ira/dan  'EXAqvn,  end  is  never  cou- 
finsded  with  that  of  'VreAoi,  or  the  Italians  in 
gtaaii.  (Thnc.  vi.  44  ;  Herod,  iv.  15,  Ac.)  Poly. 
biiLt,  however,  as  well  as  later  writers,  sometimes 
loses  sight  of  this  distinction.     (Pol.  vi.  52.) 

The  geofrn{diical  description  of  the  ooonti^  known 
as  Uagna  Graecia  is  given  under  the  srtide  Italia, 
and  in  mose  detail  in  those  of  Bbitttii,  Lucahia, 
and  CAI.ABBIA ;  bat  as  the  history  of  these  Grsek 
cojaiies  is  to  a  great  extent  separate  from  that  of 
the  mother  conntiy,  while  it  is  equally  distinct  from 
that  of  the  Italian  nations  which  came  early  in  con- 
tact with  Borne,  it  will  be  eoDvenient  here  to  give 
a  brief  sunmary  of  the  history  of  Hsgna  Graecia, 
briaging  together  nnder  ooe  head  the  leading  bets 
which  are  given  in  the  articles  of  the  several 
citirs. 

The  general  testimony  of  antiquity  paints  to  Cnmae 
as  the  most  ancient  of  all  the  Greek  settlements  in 
Italy;  and  though  we  may  reascmably  refuse  to 
adnat  the  precise  date  assigned  for  its  foundation 
(B.C.  1050),  there  seems  no  sufficient  reason  to 
donbt  the  fact  that  it  really  preceded  all  other  Greek 
coknies  in  Italy  or  Skaly  [Cukae.]  But,  from 
its  remote  position,  it  appears  to  have  been  in  great 
measure  isolated  from  tlie  later  Greek  settlements, 
sad,  together  with  its  own  colmies  and  dependencies, 
Djcaeaichia  and  Nespolis,  formed  a  little  group  of 
Greek  dties,  that  hod  bat  little  connection  with 
those  fiirtfaer  sonth,  which  here  fimn  the  immediate 
sslgect  of  coosider^ioo. 
With  the  tingle  Fxc«irtion  of  Cnmae,  it  seems 
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certain  that  none  of  the  Greek  colonies  in  Italy  ware 
more  andent  than  those  in  Sidly ;  while  there  seems 
good  reason  to  suppose  that  the  greater  part  of  them 
were  foimded  within  the  half  centuiy  which  followed 
the  first  commencement  of  Greek  colonisation  in  that 
quarter,  (b.c.  735—685.)  The  causes  which 
just  at  that  period  gave  so  sodden  an  impulse  to 
emigration  in  this  diiecti<xi,  are  unknown  to  ns; 
but,  though  the  precise  dates  of  the  faundation  of 
these  colonies  are  often  oncertain,  and  we  have  no 
record  of  their  establishment  eqoisl  either  in  com- 
pleteness or  authority  to  that  preserved  by  Thocy- 
dides  coDcemiog  the  Greek  dties  in  Sicily,  we  may 
still  trace  with  tolerable  certainty  the  ooorsa  and 
progress  of  the  Greek  colonisation  of  Italy, 

The  Achaeans  led  the  way ;  and  it  is  remarkable 
that  a  jleople  who  never  played  more  than  a  sober- 
dinate  part  in  the  a&in  of  Greece  itself  should  have 
been  the  founders  of  the  two  most  powerAil  dties  of 
Magna  Graecia.  Of  these,  Stbabis  was  the  earliest 
of  the  Achaean  colonies,  and  the  most  ancient  of  the 
Greek  settlements  in  Italy  of  which  the  date  is 
known  with  any  approach  to  certainty.  Its  foun- 
dation is  sscribed  to  the  year  720  b.  o.  (Scymn, 
Ch.  360  ;  CUntOD,  F.  B.  vol.  i.  p.  174) ;  and  that 
of  Cbotoha,  acceding  to  the  best  authorities,  may 
be  {daced  about  ten  years  later,  b.  c.  710.  [Cbo- 
toha.] Within  a  very  few  years  of  the  same  period, 
took  place  the  settlement  (rf'  Tabbhtum,  a  Spartan 
colony  founded  after  the  dose  of  the  First  Hessenian 
War,  about  708  B.  c.  A  spirit  of  rivalry  between 
this  city  and  the  Achaean  coloniee  seems  to  have 
early  sprung  up;  and  it  was  with  a  view  of  checking 
the  encroachments  of  the  Tarentines  that  the 
Achaeans,  at  the  invitation  of  the  Sybarites,  founded 
the  colony  of  Metapoiitum,  on  the  immediate 
fnHitier  of  the  Tarentine  territixy.  The  date  of  this 
is  very  uncertain  (though  it  may  probably  he  pUced 
between  700  and  680  B.a);  but  it  is  dear  that 
Uetapontum  rose  rapidly  to  prosperity,  and  became 
the  third  in  importaaoe  among  the  Achaean  coloniea. 
While  the  hitter  were  thus  extending  tbemsdvet 
along  the  shores  of  the  Tarentine  gulf,  we  find  sub- 
sisting in  the  midst  of  them  the  Ionian  oolny  of 
SiBis,  the  history  of  which  is  extremely  obscm^, 
bat  which  for  a  brief  period  rivalled  even  the  neigh- 
booring  Sybaris  in  opulence  and  Inzory.     [Sisn]. 

Further  towards  the  S.,  the  Locrians  bom  Greece 
founded  near  the  Cape  Zephyrium  the  city  which 
was  thence  known  by  the  name  of  LocBi  Efizb- 
FHTBII.  This  settlement  is  described  by  Strabo  as 
iKarly  contemporary  with  that  of  Crotona  (b.g.710), 
though  some  authorities  would  bring  it  down  to  a 
period  thirty  or  forty  years  Uter.  [Lo^L]  The  next 
important  colcmy  was  that  of  BHUOtuit,  on  the 
Sidlian  straits,  which  was,  according  to  the  general 
statement,  a  Chakidic  colony,  founded  subsequently 
to  Zande  in  Sidly,  but  which,  from  the  tiaditiomi 
connected  with  its  foundation,  would  seem  to  have 
been  more  andent  even  than  Sybaris.  [Rbboiui(.1 
The  Greek  dties  on  the  Tyrrhenian  sea  along  the 
shores  of  Bruttium  and  Lucania  were,  with  the 
single  exception  of  Vbua,  which  was  not  founded 
till  about  &40  B.  c,  all  of  them  colonies  from  the 
earlier  settlements  ahready  noticed  and  not  sent  oat 
directly  firom  the  mother  conntry.  Thos  PoM- 
DoiOA,  LaOs  and  SciDBtn,  on  the  Tyrrhenian  sea, 
were  all  colonies  of  Sybaris,  which  in  the  days  of  its 
greatness  ondoobtedly  extended  its  dominiw  from  sea 
to  sea.  In  like  manner,  Crotona  had  founded  Tekima 
on  the  W.  coast  of  the  Bruttian  peninsula,  as  well 
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a*  CAVLOnA  on  the  E.  coast,  bnt  oonsideraUy  more 
to  the  S.  Locri,  alao,  bad  established  two  colonies 
on  the  W.  coast,  Hipfosium  and  Medma  ;  neither 
of  which,  however,  attained  to  any  great  importance. 
Sereml  other  places  which  at  a  later  period  assnraed 
more  or  less  of  a  Greek  character,  were  probably 
only  Oenotrian  towns,  which  had  become  gradually 
Helleniaed,  bat  withoat  erer  receiving  Oreek  colonies. 
Such  were  Pabdosia,  Petklia,  TBHE&A,>nd  pro- 
bably ScTLLETiDH  abo,  thoagb  this  is  frequently 
caUed  an  Athenian  co\<my, 

Vfe  have  very  little  information  as  to  the  early 
histocy  of  these  Greek  cities  in  Italy.  AU  accounts 
agree  in  representing  them  as  rising  rapidly  to  a 
high  state  of  prosperity,  and  attaining  to  an  amonnt 
of  wealth  and  power  which  far  exceeded  that  enjoyed 
•t  so  early  a  period  by  any  of  the  cities  of  the  mother 
ooontiy.  The  Achaean  colonies,  Sybaris,  Crotona, 
and  Metapontom,  seem  to  have  been  the  iirst  to 
attain  to  this  flonrishlng  condition;  and  Sybaris 
especially  became  proverbial  for  its  we^th  and  the 
luxurious  habits  of  its  citizens,  [Stbabis.]  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  extraordinary  fertility  of 
the  district  in  which  these  colonies  were  fonnded 
was  the  primaiy  cause  of  their  prosperity;  bnt  they 
appear,  also,  to  have  carried  on  an  extensive  foreign 
commerce ;  and  as  they  increased  in  power  they 
sought  to  extend  their  territorial  possesrions,  so  that 
we  are  told  that  Sybaris,  in  the  days  of  its  greatness, 
ruled  over  twenty-five  dependent  cities,  and  four 
nations  or  tribes  of  the  neighbonring  Oenotrians. 
(Strab.  vi.  p.  263.)  It  is  remarkable  how  little  we 
hear  of  any  wars  with  the  barbarians  of  the  interior, 
ur  of  any  check  to  the  progress  of  the  Greek  cities 
arising  from  this  cause ;  and  it  seems  probable,  not 
only  that  the  Pelasgic  origin  of  these  tribes  [Ok> 
iiotela]  caused  them  tu  assimilate  with  compa- 
rative facility  with  the  Hellenic  settlers,  but  that 
many  of  them  were  admitted  to  the  full  rights  of 
citizens,  and  amalgamated  into  one  body  with  the 
foreign  cdonists.  This  we  know  to  have  been  the 
case  with  Locri  in  particnlar  (PoL  xiu  5);  and  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  same  thing  took  place 
more  or  lees  extensively  in  all  the  other  cities. 
(Died,  xii  9.)  It  is,  indeed,  impossible,  on  any 
other  suppodlion,  to  ex^Un  the  rapdity  with  whidi 
these  rose  to  an  amount  of  wealth  and  population  at 
that  time  unexampled  in  the  Hellenic  world. 

It  seems  certain  that  the  period  of  about  two  cen- 
turies, which  elapsed  from  the  first  settlement  of  the 
Greek  colonies  till  after  the  fall  of  Sybaris  (b.c.  710 
— 510),  was  that  daring  which  tfaeso  cities  rose  to 
the  height  of  their  power;  and  probably  the  half 
century  preceding  the  latter  event  (n.  c.  S60 — 510) 
may  be  taken  as  the  culminating  pant  in  the  pro- 
sperity of  the  Achaean  citiee  (Grote,  vol.  iii.  p.  522.) 
Unfortunately,  it  is  precisely  for  this  period  that  we 
are  the  most  absolately  deficient  in  historical  in- 
formation. The  loss  of  the  early  books  of  Diodoros 
is  especially  to  be  regretted,  as  they  would  undoubt- 
edly have  preserved  to  us  many  interesting  notices 
concerning  the  early  fortnnes  of  the  Greek  cities, 
and  at  the  same  time  have  afforded  us  a  clue  to  the 
chnHiological  arrangement  of  the  few  scattered  facts 
that  have  been  preserved  to  ns.  The  want  of  this 
renders  it  impassible  to  connect  the  extant  notices 
into  anything  like  a  historical  narrative. 

Among  the  eariiest  of  these  may  probably  be 
placed  the  league  of  the  three  great  Achaean  cities, 
Crotona,  Sybaris,  and  Metaponttmi,  for  tlie  expulsion 
of  the  lunians  from  their  colray  of  Siris, — an  union 
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which  appears  to  have  led  to  the  aftan,  and  fm- 
haps  the  destruction,  of  that  city.  (Jnstin,  zx.  3.) 
But  the  data  of  this  event  is  almost  wholly  on- 
oertain  [SiBis],  and  scarcely  less  so  is  that  of  tlia 
much  more  celebrated  battle  of  the  Sagras,  whidi 
Justin  connects  with  the  fim  of  Siris;  while  other 
authors  would  bring  it  down  to  a  much  later  period. 
[Saoras.]  Accoiding  to  all  accounts,  that  fiunona 
battle,  in  which  it  is  said  that  120,000  Crotooiata 
were  defeated  by  10,000,  v  at  most  15,000,  of  the 
Locrians  and  Bhegians,  inflicted  foe  a  time  a  aevera 
blow  upon  the  prosperity  of  Crotona :  but  Strabo  is 
certainly  in  error  in  representing  that  city  as  never 
recovering  from  its  efiiscts.  [Crotoka.]  Justin,  en 
the  contrary,  describes  the  period  of  depressiaD  eon- 
sequent  on  this  disaster  as  continuing  only  till  tha 
time  of  Pythagoras  (zz.  4);  and  it  is  certain  that 
in  the  days  of  that  ^losopher,  Crotona,  aa  w«ll  as 
the  noghbonring  Achaean  cities,  appears  in  •  ttata 
of  great  prosperity. 

It  was  about  the  year  B.a  530  that  tlM  airival 
of  Pythagoras  at  Crotona  gave  rise  to  a  marked 
change  in  the  cities  of  Magna  Graecia.  The  exta- 
onlinaiy  influence  which  he  speedily  acquired,  ma 
not  confined  to  that  city,  but  extended  to  Sybaris 
and  Metapontum  also,  as  well  as  to  Bh^um  and 
Tarentnm.  And  it  was  so  far  fium  being  limited  to 
the  proper  sphere  of  philosophy,  that  it  led  to  the 
introductioD  of  great  politioil  changes,  and  toe  a 
time  threw  the  chief  ascendency  hi  the  state  into 
the  hands  of  the  Pythagoreans.  [Cboiona.]  Their 
power  was  ultunately  overthrown  by  a  violent  lero- 
lution,  which  led  to  the  exptUsion  of  Pythagoras 
himself  and  his  followers  from  Crotona;  and  this 
seems  to  have  been  followed  by  similar  dbtnrbanoea 
in  the  other  cities.  We  ore  very  imperfectly  in- 
formed as  to  the  ciroumstances  of  these  revolutions, 
bat  it  seems  cerbun  that  they  gave  rise  to  a  period 
of  disorder  and  confusion  throughout  the  cities  of 
Magna  Graecia  from  which  the  Utter  did  not  fully 
recover  for  a  considerable  period.  (PoL  ii.  38 ;  Jostin, 
XX.  4;  Iambi.  Vit.Pgth.2S8—26i;  Porphyr.  V.P. 
54—58.) 

It  was  apparently  before  the  expuhioa  of  the 
Pythagoreans,  and  while  their  infinenoe  was  still 
paramount  at  Crotona,  that  the  final  contest  arose 
between  that  city  and  Sybaris,  which  ended  in  the 
total  destruction  of  the  latter,  B.C.  510.  On  that 
occasion  we  are  told  that  the  Crotoniats  broogbt 
into  the  field  100,000  men,  and  the  Sybarites  net 
less  than  300,000 ;  and  though  these  numbers  can- 
not be  received  as  historically  accurate,  they  soSci- 
ently  prove  the  opinion  entertained  of  the  opuleDee 
and  power  of  the  rival  cities.  The  decisive  vkiarj 
of  the  Crotoniats  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Tmis 
was  followed  by  the  capture  and  total  destruction  of 
Sybaris, — an  event  which  seems  to  have  produced  a 
profound  sensation  in  the  Hellenic  world  (Herod,  vi 
21),  and  must  have  caused  a  great  change  in  the 
political  relations  of  Magna  Graeda.  Unfortunatdy, 
we  have  no  means  of  tracing  these  ;  we  know  udy 
that  a  part  of  the  surviving  Sybarites  took  refuge  ia 
the  colonial  cities  of  Laiis  and  Sddms,  while  another 
porticm  settled  themselves  on  the  banks  of  the  Traeia, 
where  they  maintuned  themselves  for  a  considerabla 
period.  (Herod.  L  c  ;  Strab.  vl  pp.  263,  264.) 

The  dvil  dissenuoos  arising  finnn  the  ezpnlaioo  of 
the  Pythagoreans  may  perhaps  have  been  the  cans* 
of  the  remarkablo  circmnstance  (which  we  are  other- 
wise at  a  loss  to  account  for),  that  none  of  the  states 
of  Magna  Graecia  sent  assistance  to  theGreeks  at  tha 
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time  of  the  Pernan  invasion.  It  U  still  more  remark- 
able, tbat  even  when  the  Athenians  and  Lacedaemo- 
jima  sent  an  embass}'  to  Sd\y  to  invoke  the  aaaist- 
anee  of  Gelon,  we  do  not  hear  of  an;  similar  appli- 
catioa  to  the  Greek  cities  in  Soathem  Ital;. 

While  the  Achaean  cities  were  thus  declining  from 
tbeii  former  prosperity,  Rhegiom,  the  name  of  which 
is  scarcdj  mentioned  in  history  at  an  earlier  period, 
WIS  raised  to  a  positim  of  considerable  power  and 
impmtaace  nnder  the  mle  of  the  despot  Anazilas 
(iLa  496—476),  who  united  nnder  his  authority 
the  dty  of  Heseana  also,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
straits,  and  thns  became  involved  in  connection  with 
the  polities  of  Sicily,  which  had  been  hitherto  very 
distinct  from  those  of  Uagna  Graecia.  Micythns,  the 
(accessor  of  AmtiIm  in  the  government  of  Eh^um, 
was  nmarkabls  as  the  founder  of  the  colony  of 
Pyzns  (afterwards  called  Bnxentnm),  on  the  Tyr- 
ifaenian  sea,  in  B.  c.  471.  (Died.  zi.  59.)  This  was 
the  latest  of  the  Greek  settlements  in  that  quarter. 

About  the  same  time  (b.c.473)  ws  find  mention 
«f  a  diaaatroaa  defeat,  which  must,  for  a  time,  have 
|;inn  a  seven  check  to  the  rising  power  of  the 
Taientines.  That  people  appear  to  have  taken  little 
|art  in  the  disputes  or  contests  of  their  Achaean 
ae^hbonrs ;  but  after  their  inefiectoal  attempt  to  op- 
pose the  foonding  of  Hetapontum  rMETAPOHTUHj, 
would  seem  to  have  been  principally  engaged  in 
ettending  their  commerce,  and  in  wars  with  the 
ue^hboaring  barbarians.  Here  they  found,  among 
the  lapy^ans  or  Messapians,  a  more  formidable 
ofipodtioo  than  was  encountered  by  the  other  Greek 
cities.  After  r^Kated  contests,  in  many  of  which 
they  had  come  off  victorious  and  reduced  many  of 
the  lapygian  towns,  the  Tarentines  were  defeated 
in  a  gnat  battle  by  the  lapygians,  with  such  heavy 
las  that  Herodotus  tells  us  it  was  the  greatest 
shnghter  of  Greek  citizens  tbat  had  happened 
within  his  knowledge.  Three  thousand  Rhegian 
■oxiliaTies,  who  had  been  sent  to  the  support  of  the 
Taicotioes,  perished  on  the  sajue  occasion,  (Herod, 
m  170;  Died.  xi.  52.) 

The  period  between  the  Persian  and  Peloponnesian 
Wars  witnessed  the  establishment  of  the  two  bitest 
of  the  Greek  colomes  in  Soathem  Italy — TacKii 
and  Hksaclea.  Both  of  these  were,  however,  but 
a  kind  of  raiewal  of  previously  existing  settlements. 
Tharii  was  founded  in  b.  c  443,  by  a  body  of 
coknists,  of  whom  the  Athenians  seem  to  have  taken 
the  lead,  but  which  was  composed,  in  great  part,  of 
settlers  from  other  states  of  Greece  [THt7ltn] ;  with 
whom  were  united  the  remuning  citizens  of  Sybaris, 
and  the  new  colony  was  established  within  two  miles 
of  the  dte  of  that  city.  The  new  settlement  rose 
rapidly  to  prosperity,  but  was  soon  engaged  in  war 
with  the  Tarentines  for  the  possession  of  the  vacant 
&trict  cf  Siris ;  until  these  hostilities  were  at 
length  terminated  by  a  compromise,  according  to 
which  the  two  rival  cities  joined  in  establishing  a 
new  cokmy,  three  miles  from  the  sit*  of  the  ancient 
Siiis,  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  Heraclea, 
X.  a  432.  (Stnb.  vi.  p.  264 ;  Diod.  ziL  23,  36.) 
But  though  thns  founded  by  common  consent,  tlie 
Tarentines  seem  to  have  had  much  the  largest  share 
m  its  establishment,  and  Heraclea  was  always  con- 
sidered as  a  colony  of  Tarentnm. 

During  the  Peloponnesian  War  the  cities  of  Magna 
Graeda  seem  to  have  studiously  kept  aloof  from  the 
c:iBtest.  Even  when  the  Athenian  expedition  to 
Sicily  (b.  c.  415)  involved  the  whole  of  the  Greek 
"  I  in  thatisland  in  the  war,  those  on  the  coasts  of 
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Italy  still  endeavonied  to  preserve  their  nentnlity, 
and  refiised  to  admit  the  Athenian  forces  within  their 
walls,  though  they  did  not  ofier  any  obstruction  to 
their  prDgress.  (Tbuc  vi.  44;  Diod,  xiii.  3.)  At 
a  later  period,  however,  the  Thurians  (among  whom 
there  was  naturally  an  Athenian  party)  imd  the 
Metapontines  were  induced  to  enter  into  a  regular 
alliance  with  Athens,  and  supplied  a  small  force  to 
their  assistance.  (Thoc  viL  33,  35;  Diod.  xiii. 
11.) 

At  this  period  the  cities  of  Magna  Qrasda  seem 
to  have  been  still  in  a  prosperous  and  flourishing 
condition;  but  it  was  not  Img  after  that  they  began 
to  feel  the  combined  i^)eration  of  two  causes  which 
mainly  contributed  to  their  decline.  The  fint 
danger  which  threatuned  them  was  bam  the  south, 
where  Dionysius,  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  after  having 
established  his  power  over  the  greater  part  of  Sicily, 
began  to  seek  to  extend  it  in  Italy  also.  Hitherto 
the  cities  of  Italy  had  kept  aloof  in  great  measure 
ftom  the  revdntions  and  wan  of  the  neighbouring 
island  :  Rh^nm  and  Locri  alone  seem  to  have 
maintained  doeer  relations  with  the  Sicilian  Greeks. 
The  former,  fhna  its  Chakadic  origin,  was  naturally 
friendly  to  the  colonies  of  the  same  race  in  Sicily; 
and  when  Dionysius  turned  his  arms  against  the 
Chalcidic  dties,  Nasos,  Catena,  and  Leontini,  be  at 
once  brought  on  himself  the  enmity  of  the  Bh^ians. 
Hence,  when  he  soon  after  applied  to  condude  a 
matrimonial  alliance  with  them,  the  proposal  was 
indignantly  rejected.  The  Locrians,  on  the  other 
hand,  readily  accepted  bii  offer,  and  thus  secured 
the  powerfiU  assistance  of  the  despot  in  his  subse- 
quent wars.  (Diod.  xiv.  44,  107.)  From  this  tnne 
bis  efforts  were  mamly  directed  to  the  humiliation 
of  fibegium  and  the  aggrandisement  of  the  Locrians. 
His  designs  in  this  quarter  soon  exdted  so  much 
ahum,  tiM,  in  B.  a  393,  the  Italian  Greeks  were 
induced  to  oondade  a  general  league  for  thdr 
mutual  protection  against  the  arms  of  Dionysius  on 
the  one  side,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Lucanians  on 
the  other.  (Id.  91.)  But  the  result  was  far  from 
successful.  The  comlaiied  forces  of  the  confede- 
rates were  defeated  by  Dionysiaa  in  a  great  battle 
at  the  river  Hellepa-ns  or  Hdonis,  near  Caulonia, 
B.  c.  389;  and  this  blow  was  foUowed  by  the  cap- 
ture of  Caulonia  itself,  as  well  as  Hipponium,  both 
of  which  places  were  reduced  to  a  state  of  dependence 
on  Locri.  Not  long  iSler,  the  powerful  dty  of 
Khegium  was  compelled  to  surrender,  after  a  siege 
cf  nearly  eleven  months,  B.  c.  387.  (Diod.  xiv. 
103—108,  111.) 

While  the  more  aoatherly  dties  of  Magna  Graeda 
were  suffering  thus  severely  from  the  attacks  of 
Dionysius,  those  en  the  northern  frontier  were 
menaced  by  a  still  more  formidable  danger.  The 
Lucanians,  a  Sabellian  race  or  branch  of  the  Samnite 
stock,  who  had  pressed  forward  into  the  territoiy  of 
the  Oenotrians,  and  bad  gradually  expelled  or  re- 
duced  to  subjection  the  tribes  of  that  people  who 
inhabited  the  mountain  districts  of  the  interior, 
next  turned  thdr  arms  against  the  Greek  dties  on 
the  coast.  Pcsidonla,  the  most  northerly  of  these 
settlements,  was  the  first  which  fell  nnder  their 
yoke  (Strab.  vi  p.  254);  and  though  we  cannot  fix 
with  accuracy  the  date  of  its  conquest,  it  is  probable 
that  this  took  place  some  time  before  we  find  them 
engaged  in  wars  with  the  dties  on  the  Tarentina 
gulf.  If,  indeed,  vre  can  trust  to  the  uncertain 
chronology  of  some  of  these  events,  they  would  seem 
to  have  been  already  engaged  in  hostilities  with  the 
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riling  colony  of  Thnrii  at  an  eariy  period  of  its 
exiBtenoe  (Potyiea  iL  10);  but  it  was  not  till  after 
400  B.  o.  that  their  power  assomed  a  formidable 
aspect  towards  the  Greeks  in  generaL  The  terri- 
tory of  Thnrii  was  the  fiist  object  of  their  bos- 
tilitiee,  bnt  the  other  dties  were  not  inaensibie  to 
their  danger;  and  hence  the  general  leagne  of  the 
Italian  Greeks  in  b.  c.  393,  as  already  mentioned, 
was  directed  as  much  against  the  Lncanians  as 
against  Dionysins.  Unfortanately,  their  arms  met 
with  eqoal  ill  sncceas  in  both  quarters  ;  and  in 
B.  o.  390  the  confederate  forces  were  defeated  by 
the  Lncanians  with  great  slaughter  near  LaOs. 
(Diod.  :dr.  101,  102;  Strab.  vi.  p.  253.)  That 
dty  had  already  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  in- 
vaders, who  now  pressed  on  towards  the  south,  and 
seem  to  hare  spread  themselres  with  great  rapidity 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  Brattian  peninsula.  Here 
they  became  so  formidable  that  the  younger  Dionysina 
was  compelled  to  abandon  the  policy  of  his  father  (who 
had  courted  the  alliance  of  the  Lncanians,  and  even 
rendered  them  active  assistance),  and  turn  his  anns 
against  them,  though  with  little  effect.  A  period 
of  great  conftisioD  and  disorder  appeals  to  have  en- 
sued, and  the  rise  of  the  Bmttian  people,  which 
took  place  at  this  period  (b.  c.  356),  though  it  in 
some  measure  broke  the  power  of  the  Lucanians, 
was  so  fkr  from  giving  any  relief  to  the  Greek  cities 
that  they  soon  found  the  Bmttians  still  more  for- 
midable neighbours.  The  flourishing  cities  of  Te- 
rina  and  Hipponium  were  conquered  by  the  bar- 
barians (Diod.  xvi.  15;  Strab.  vi.  p.  256):  Rheginm 
and  Locri,  though  they  maintained  their  nationality, 
suffered  almost  as  severely  from  the  oppressions  and 
Mactions  of  the  younger  Dionysius ;  while  Crotona, 
long  the  mcst  powerful  city  in  this  part  of  Italy, 
seems  never  to  have  recovered  from  the  blow  in- 
flicted on  it  by  the  elder  despot  of  that  name  [Cao- 
toka],  and  was  with  difficulty  able  to  defend  itself 
from  ibe  repeated  attacks  of  the  Bmttians.  (Diod. 
xiz.  3,  10.) 

Meanwhile,  the  Lncanians  had  turned  their  arms 
against  the  more  oortlieriy  cities  on  the  Tarentine 
gulf.  Here  the  Thurians  seem,  as  before,  to  have 
borne  the  brunt  of  the  attack ;  but  at  length  Ta- 
nntmn  itself,  which  had  hitherto  stood  aloof,  and 
had  apparently  not  even  joined  in  the  leagne  of 
B.  c.  393,  was  compelled  to  take  up  arms  in  its  own 
defence.  The  Tarentines  could  have  suffered  com- 
paratively bnt  little  from  the  canses  which  had  so 
severely  impaired  the  prosperity  of  the  other  cities 
of  Magna  Giaeda ;  and  Tarentnm  was  undoubtedly 
at  this  time  the  most  opulent  and  powerful  of  the 
Greek  cities  in  Italy.  But  its  citizens  were  already 
enervated  by  indolence  and  luxury ;  and  when  they 
found  themselves  threatened  by  the  forces  of  the 
Lucanians,  combined  with  their  old  enemies  the 
Messapians,  they  mistrusted  their  own  resources, 
and  applied  to  their  parent  tiij  of  Sparta  for  assist- 
ance. Archidamns,  king  of  Sparta,  accepted  the 
invitation,  and  proceeded  to  Italy  with  a  consider- 
able force,  where  he  appears  to  have  carried  on  the 
war  for  some  years,  but  was  finally  defeated  and 
slain  in  a  battle  near  Manduria,  B.  a.  338.  (Diod. 
xvi.  63,  88.)  Only  a  few  years  aflerwards,  B.  c 
332,  Alexander  king  of  Epirus  was  invited  over  to 
Italy  for  the  same  purpose.  The  history  of  his 
expedition  is,  unfortunately,  very  imperrectly  known 
to  us;  though  it  is  clear  that  his  miUtary  operations 
were  attended  with  much  success,  and  must  have 
exercised  considerable  influence  npm  the  fortunes  of 
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the  Greek  cities.  Though  invited,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, by  the  Tarentines,  he  subsequently  quarrelled 
with  that  people,  and  even  turned  his  arms  against 
them,  and  took  Heraclea,  their  colony  and  dependency. 
At  the  same  time  he  defeated  the  oombined  forces 
of  the  Lncanians  and  Bmttians  in  several  stioceasive 
battles,  retook  Terina,  Consentia,  and  several  other 
towns,  and  penetrated  into  the  heart  of  Bmttinm, 
where  he  was  slain  by  a  Lucaniau  exile,  who  was 
serving  in  his  own  army,  b.0.  336.  (Lir.  viii.  17, 
24;  Justin,  xii.  2.) 

After  his  death,  the  wan  between  the  Tarentims 
and  Lncanians  appear  to  have  cootinned  irith  iittla 
intermission  ;  though  we  have  no  further  account 
of  them  till  the  year  303  B.  c.,  when  the  former 
people  again  sued  to  Sparta  for  assistance,  and  Cleo- 
nymus,  the  uncle  of  the  Spartan  king,  repaired  to 
Taientum  with  a  large  mercenary  force.  So  i<»inid- 
able  did  this  armament  appear  that  both  the  Mes- 
sapians and  Lucanians  were  speedily  induced  to  sue 
for  peace  ;  while  Metapontum,  which,  tot  some 
reason  or  other,  had  opposed  the  views  of  Cleonymns, 
was  reduced  by  force  of  arms.  (Diod.  xx.  104.) 
The  Spartan  prince,  however,  soon  alienated  all  his 
allies  by  his  luxury  and  rapacity,  and  quitted  Italy 
the  object  of  universal  contempt. 

We  have  very  little  information  as  to  tlie  wan  of 
Agathwles  in  Brattium  ;  though  we  learn  that  he 
made  himself  master  of  Hipponium  and  Crotona, 
and  occupied  the  latter  city  with  a  garrison.  It  is 
evident,  therefore,  that  his  designs  were  directed  as 
much  against  the  Greek  cities  as  their  barbarian 
neighbonn ;  and  the  alliance  which  ha  concluded  at 
the  same  time  with  the  lapygians  add  Peocetiana 
'  could  only  have  been  with  a  view  to  the  humiliati<») 
of  Tarentum.  (Diod.  xxi.  2, 8.)  His  ambitious  de- 
signs in  this  quarter  were  intermpted  by  his  death, 
B.  C.289. 

Only  a  few  yean  later  than  this  took  fiaee  the 
celebrated  expedition  of  Pyrrhus  to  Italy  (b.  a  381 
— 274),  which  marks  a  oonspcuoas  era  in  the  his- 
tory of  Magna  Graeeia.  Shortly  before  that  event, 
the  Thurians,  finding  themselves  hard  pressed  and 
their  city  itself  besieged  by  the  Lucanians,  had  con- 
cluded an  alliance  with  the  Romans,  who  raised  th* 
siege  and  defeated  the  assailants,  B.  a  282.  (Appian, 
Soma.  7  ;  Vah  Max.  i.  8.  §  6.)  This  was  the  first 
occasion  that  brought  the  Koman  power  down  to  the 
shores  of  the  Tarentine  gulf ;  and  here  they  almost 
immediately  after  came  into  collision  with  the  Taren- 
tines themselves.  [Tahestuk.]  That  people,  coo- 
sdous  of  then:  inability  to  resist  the  power  of  these 
new  enemies,  now  invoked  the  assistance  of  Pynhos, 
long  of  Epims,  at  the  same  time  that  they  con- 
cluded a  leagne  with  the  Lucanians  and  Samnitea, 
so  long  the  inveterate  enemies  of  Rome.  Hence,  when 
Pyrrhus  landed  in  Italy,  he  found  himself  supported 
at  the  same  time  by  all  the  remaining  Greek  citiss 
in  that  country,  as  well  ai  by  the  barbarian  natioos 
with  whom  they  had  been  so  long  at  war.  It  is  nn- 
necessary  to  enter  into  a  detailed  account  (^  his 
campaigns :  notwithstanding  his  first  successes,  his 
alliance  proved  of  no  real  advantage  to  the  Greeks, 
while  his  visit  to  Sicily  in  B.  c  378,  and  his  final 
departure  in  B.a  274,  left  them  at  the  mercy  c£  the 
victorious  Romans.  Tarentnm  itself  was  taken  by 
the  consuls  in  b.  c:  372.  Crotcsia  and  Locri  had 
previously  fidleu  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans ; 
while  Rhegium,  which  was  held  by  a  revolted  body 
of  Campanian  troope,  origmally  placed  there  as  a  gar- 
rison, was  finally  reduced  to  subjection  in  B.  c.  271 
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Then  can  be  do  doubt  that  the  cities  of  Ma^a 
Gnieda  had  suffered  seTerely  during  these  vara :  the 
foreign  troops  placed  within  their  walls,  whether 
Soman  or  Greek,  appear  to  have  given  way  to  simi- 
lar excesses ;  and  the  garrisons  of  Pyrrhus  at  Locri 
and  Tarentnm  were  gnilty  of  exactions  and  cruelties 
which  almost  rivalled  those  of  the  Campanians  at 
Bhegium.  In  addition  to  the  loss  of  their  indepen- 
doice,  therefore,  it  is  certain  that  the  war  of  Pyrrhus 
uSicted  a  mortal  blow  on  the  prosperity  of  the  few 
Greek  cities  in  Southern  Italy  which  bad  survived 
their  long-continued  struggles  with  the  Lucanians 
I  and  Bruttians.  I'he  decayed  and  enfeebled  con- 
I  ditiun  of  the  once  powerful  Crotona  (Liv.  xxiii.  30) 
I  was  undoubtedly  common  to  many  of  her  neighbours 
and  former  rivals.  There  were,  however,  some  ex- 
ceptions: Heraclea  especially,  which  had  earned  the 
bvonr  of  Rome  by  a  timely  submission,  obtained  a 
treaty  of  alliance  on  unnsnally  favourable  terms 
(Cic.  pro  Balb.  22),  and  seems  to  have  continued 
in  a  flourishing  condition. 

But  the  final  blow  to  the  prosperity  of  Magna 
Graecim  was  inflicted  by  the  Second  Punic  War.  It 
is  probable  that  the  Greek  cities  were  viewed  with 
nniiivouiable  eyes  by  the  Koman  govemment,  and 
were  natoially  desirous  to  recover  their  lost  inde- 
pendence. Hence  they  eagerly  seized  the  opportu- 
nity afibrded  by  the  victories  of  Hannibal,  and  after 
the  battle  of  Cannae  we  are  told  that  almost  all  the 
jreek  cities  oo  the  S.  coast  of  Italy  (Graeeonm 
erains  ftrme  oro,  Liv.  ssiL  61)  declared  in  favour 
of  the  Carthaginian  cause.  Some  of  these  were, 
however,  overawed  by  Boman  garrisons,  which  re- 
strained them  from  open  defection.  Tarentum  itself 
(still  apparently  the  most  powerful  city  in  this  part 
of  Italy)  was  among  the  number;  and  thongh  the 
cty  itself  was  betrayed  into  the  bands  of  the  Gar- 
thsgician  commander,  the  citadel  was  still  retained 
by  a  Rcsnan  garrison,  which  maintained  its  footing 
until  the  city  was  recovered  by  Fabins,  B.  c.  209. 
(Liv.  XXV.  8—11,  xxviL  15,  16.)  Tarentum  was 
on  tills  occasion  treated  like  a  captured  city,  and 
plundered  without  mercy,  while  the  citizens  were 
either  put  to  the  sword  or  sold  as  shres.  Meta- 
pootnm  was  only  saved  from  a  simihr  fate  by  the 
lenoval  of  its  inhabitants  and  their  property,  when 
Hannibal  was  compelled  to  abandon  the  town  ;  and 
at  a  later  period  of  the  war  Terina  was  utterly 
destroyed  by  the  Carthaginian  general  (Liv.  xxvii. 
51 ;  Stisb.  vi.  256.)  Locri  and  Crotona  were  taken 
and  retaken  :  Rbegium  alone,  which  maintuned  its 
I  fidelity  to  Borne  inviolate,  thongh  several  times 
I  attempted  by  a  Carthaginian  force,  seems  to  have 
in  great  measure  escaped  the  ravages  of  the  war. 
It  is  certain  that  the  cities  of  Magna  Graecia 
I  never  recovered  from  this  long  aeries  of  calamities. 

'  Ve  have  very  little  information  as  to  their  condition 

;  under  the  govenunent  of  the  Boman  Bepublic,  or  the 

larticular  regulations  to  which  they  were  subjected. 
Bit  it  is  probable  that,  until  after  the  complete 
rabjogation  of  Greece  and  Macedonia,  they  were 
looked  npcn  with  a  jealous  eye  as  the  natural  allies 
of  their  kinsmen  beyond  the  seas  (Liv.  xxxi.  7)  ; 
and  even  the  colonies,  whether  of  Boman  or  Latin 
dtizeos,  which  were  settled  on  the  coasts  of  South- 
cm  Italy,  were  probably  designed  rather  to  keep 
down  the  previous  inhabitants  than  to  recruit  the 
exhausted  population.  One  of  these  colonies,  that 
to  Poeidonia,  now  known  as  Faestum,  had  been 
otablisbed  at  a  period  as  eariy  as  B.  c.  273  (Liv. 
Efit.  xiv. ;  VelL  Pat.  L  U) ;  and  Brandusiam, 
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which  subsequently  rose  to  be  so  important  a  city, 
was  also  settled  before  the  Second  Punio  War,  B.  c. 
244.  (Veil.  Pat.  t  c;  Liv.  £pft.  xix.)  But,  with 
these  exceptions,  all  the  Boman  colonies  to  the  cossti 
of  Lncania,  Bruttinm,  and  Calabria,  date  fipom  the 
period  subsequent  to  that  war.  Of  these,  Buxenttun 
in  Lncania  and  Tempsa  in  Bmttium  were  settled 
as  early  as  B.  c.  194  ;  and  in  the  same  year  a  body 
of  Boman  cdonists  was  established  in  the  once 
mighty  Crotona.  (Liv.  xxxiv.  47.)  Shortly  after- 
wanis  two  other  cdlonies  were  settled,  one  at  Thnrii 
in  Lncania,  in  b.  c.  193,  and  the  other  at  Hippo- 
nium  or  Vibo,  in  Bruttinm,  b.  c.  193.  (Liv.  xxxiv, 
53,  XXXV.  9,  40.)  The  last  of  these,  which  under 
the  name  of  Vibo  ValenUa  became  a  flourishing  and 
important  town,  was  the  only  one  of  these  colonies 
which  appears  to  have  risen  to  any  considerable 
prosperity.  At  a  much  later  period  (b.  c  123),  the 
two  colonies  sent  to  Scylacium  and  Tarentnm,  under 
the  names  of  Colonia  Minervia  and  Neptnnia  (Veil. 
FaL  i.  15),  were  probably  designed  as  an  attempt  to 
recruit  the  sinking  population  of  those  places. 

But  all  attempts  to  check  the  rapid  decline  of  this 
part  of  Italy  were  obviously  unsuccessful  It  is  pro- 
bable, or  indeed  almost  certain,  that  malaria  began  to 
make  itself  severely  felt  as  som  as  the  population 
diminished.  This  is  noticed  by  Strabo  in  the  case  of 
Poeidonia  (v.  p.  251)  ;  and  the  same  thing  mnst 
have  occurred  along  the  {bores  of  the  Tarentine 
gulf.  Indeed,  Strabo  himself  tells  us,  that,  of  the 
cities  of  Magna  Graecia  which  had  been  so  &mona 
in  ancient  times,  the  only  ones  that  retained  an|' 
traces  of  their  Greek  civilisation'  in  his  day  were 
Ehegium,  Tarentnm,  and  Neapolis  (vi.  p.  253)  ; 
while  the  great  Achaean  cities  on  the  Tarentine 
gulf  had  almost  entirely  disappeared,  (/i.  p.  262.) 
The  expressions  of  Cicero  are  not  less  forcible,  that 
Magna  Graecia,  which  had  been  so  flourishing  in  the 
days  of  Pythagoras,  and  abounded  in  great  and  opu- 
lent cities,  was  in  his  time  sunk  into  utter  rum 
(nunc  qtddem  deletn  at,  Cic.  de  Amic.  4,  Ttuc.  iv. 
1).  Several  of  the  towns  which  still  existed  in  the 
days  of  Cicero,  as  Metapontum,  Heraclea,  and  Locri, 
gradually  fell  into  utter  insignificance,  and  totally 
disappewed,  while  Tarentnm,  Crotona,  and  a  few 
others  maintained  a  sickly  and  feeble  existence 
through  the  middle  ages  down  to  the  present  time. 

It  has  been  already  observed,  that  the  name  of 
Magna  Graecia  was  never  a  territorial  designation ; 
nor  did  the  cities  which  composed  it  ever  constitnte 
a  political  unity.  In  the  earliest  times,  indeed,  the 
dilference  of  their  origin  and  race  mnst  have  eSec- 
tnally  pnvented  the  formation  of  any  such  onion 
among  them  as  a  whole.  But  even  the  Achaean 
cities  appear  to  have  formed  no  political  league  or 
union  among  themselves,  until  after  the  troublea 
growing  out  of  the  expulsion  of  the  Pythagoreans,  on 
which  occasion  they  are  said  to  have  applied  to  the 
Achaeans  in  Greece  for  their  arbitration,  and  to  have 
foimded  by  thor  advice  a  temple  of  Zens  Homorius, 
where  they  were  to  hold  councils  to  deliberate  upon 
their  common  affiiirs  and  interests.     (PoL  ii.  39.) 

A  more  comprehensive  league  was  formed  in 
B.  c.  393,  for  mutual  protection  against  the  attacks 
of  Dionysins  on  one  side,  and  the  Lucanians  on  the 
other  (Diod.  ziv.  91)  ;  and  the  cities  which  com> 
posed  it  mnst  have  bad  some  kind  of  general  council 
or  place  of  meeting.  It  is  probable  that  it  was  on 
this  occasion  that  the  general  meetings  of  the 
Italian  Greeks,  alluded  to  by  Strabo  (vL  p.  280), 
nere  first  instituted :  though  it  is  highly  iniprabable 
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that  the  Tatentioe  colon;  of  Henclea  was  celected 
in  the  first  instance  for  the  place  of  assembly,  as  the 
Tarentines  seem  at  first  to  have  kept  aloof  from  the 
contest,  and  it  is  very  donbtful  whether  they  were 
iododed  in  the  league  at  all.  But  It  was  natural 
that,  when  the  Tarentines  assumed  the  leading  pori- 
tioa  among  the  allied  cities,  the  coancils  shonld 
be  transferred  to  their  colony  of  Heraclea,  jost  as 
Alexander  of  Epiros  afterwards  sought  to  transfer 
them  from  thence  to  the  liver  Acalandrua  in  the 
Thurian  territory,  as  a  mark  of  enmity  towards  the 
Tarentines.     (Stnib.lc.)  [E.H.B.] 

MAGNATA.    [Naonatab.] 

MAGNE'SIA,  MAGNETES.     [Thessaua.] 

MAGNE'SIA  (Maynjo-fo:  Elh.  M(tyni».)  U 
A  city  in  Ionia,  generally  with  the  addition  wpbs 
or  M  yiaiivSpif  (ad  Maeandram),  to  distinguish 
it  from  the  Lydian  Magnesia,  was  a  considerable 
dty,  situated  on  tlie  slope  of  mount  Thorax,  on 
the  banks  of  the  small  river  Lethaens,  a  tributary 
of  the  Haeander.  Its  distance  from  Miletus  was 
120  stadia  or  15  miles.  (Strab.  xiv.  pp.  636,  647; 
Plio.  T.  31.)  It  was  an  Aeolian  city,  said  to  have 
been  ibunded  by  Magnesians  from  Europe,  in  the 
east  of  Tbessaly,  who  were  joined  by  some  Cretans. 
It  soon  attained  great  power  and  pniepcrify,  so  as  to 
be  able  to  cope  even  with  Ephesus  (Callinus,  ap. 
Sirab.  ziv.  p.  647.)  At  a  later  time,  however,  the 
city  was  taken  and  destroyed  by  the  Cimmerians  j 
perhaps  about  B.  o.  726.  In  the  year  following  the 
deserted  site  was  occupied,  and  the  place  rebuilt  by 
the  Milesians.or,  according  to Athenaeus  (zii.  p.  525), 
by  the  Ephesians.  Themistocles  during  his  exile 
took  up  his  residence  at  Magnesia,  the  town  having 
been  assigned  to  him  by  Artaxerxes  to  supply  him 
with  bread.  (Nepos,  Themist.  10;  Diod.  xi.  57.) 
The  Persian  satraps  of  Lydia  also  occasionally  re- 
rided  in  the  place.  (Herod,  i.  161,  iii.  122.)  The 
territory  of  Magnena  was  extremely  fertile,  and  pro- 
duced excellent  wine,  figs,  and  cucumbers  (Athen.  L 
p.  29,  it  f.  59,  iii.  p.  78.)  The  town  contained  a 
temple  of  Dindymene,  the  mother  of  the  gods ;  and 
the  wife  of  Themistocles,  or,  according  to  others,  his 
daughter,  was  priestess  of  that  divinity ;  bnt,  says 
StnUw  (p.  647),  the  temple  no  longer  exists,  the 
town  having  been  transferred  to  another  place.  The 
new  town  which  the  geographer  saw,  was  most  re- 
markable for  its  temple  of  Artemis  Leucophryene, 
which  in  size  and  in  the  number  of  its  treasures 
was  indeed  surpassed  by  the  temple  of  Ephesus,  but  in 
beauty  and  the  harmony  of  its  parts  was  superior  to  all 
the  temples  in  Asia  Minor.  The  change  in  the  site 
of  the  town  alluded  to  by  Strabo,  is  not  noticed  by 
any  other  author.  The  temple,  as  we  learn  from 
Vitruvius  (vii.  Praefat.),  was  bnilt  by  the  architect 
Eermcgenes,  in  tbe  Ionic  style.  In  the  time  of  the 
Romans,  Magnesia  was  added  to  the  l^ngdom  of 
Pergamus,  after  Antiochus  had  been  driven  eastward 
b^ond  Mount  Taurus.  (Lir.  xxxvii.  45,  xxxviii. 
13.)  After  this  time  the  town  seems  to  have  decayed, 
and  is  rarely  mentioned,  though  it  is  still  noticed 
by  Pliny  (v.  31)  and  Tacitus  {Ann.  iv.  55). 
Hierocles  (p.  659)  ranks  it  among  tite  bishoprics  of 
Asia,  and  later  documents  seem  to  imply  that  at  one 
time  it  bore  the  name  of  Maeandropolls.  (Concil. 
Constantin.  iii.  p.  666.)  The  eustence  of  the  town 
in  the  time  of  the  emperors  Anrelius  and  Galljenus 
is  attested  by  coins. 

Formerly  the  site  of  Magnesia  was  identified  with 
the  modem  Gmd-Mtsar ;  but  it  is  now  generally 
admitted,  Uiat  Inei-iazar,  where  ruins  of  the  temple 


MAGNOPOUS. 

of  Artemis  Leucophryene  still  exist,  is  the  aits  ef 
the  ancient  Magnesia.  (Leake,  Alia  Minor,  pp.  242, 
foil. ;  Arundell,5nien  Ckurcha,  pp.  58,  ML ;  Ciamer, 
Atia  Minor,  voL  L  pp.  459,  foil.) 


com  OP  jLkamsiA  ad  MABASostm. 

3.  A  town  of  Lydia,  nsnally  with  the  additian 
irphs  or  iwh  Siw^Aqt  (ad  Sipylum),  to  distinguish 
it  from  Magnesia  on  the  Maeander  in  Ionia,  situated 
on  the  north-western  elope  of  Mount  Sipylos,  on  the 
southern  bank  <^  the  river  Hennus.  We  are  not 
informed  when  or  by  whom  the  town  vras  founded, 
but  it  may  have  been  a  settlement  of  the  Magnesians 
in  the  east  of  Tbessaly.  Magnesia  is  most  celebrated 
in  history  for  the  victory  gained  under  its  walls 
liy  the  two  Scipios  in  b.  c.  190,  over  Antiocfani 
the  Great,  whereby  tbe  king  was  for  ever  driven 
from  Western  Aaia.  (Strab.  xiii.  p.  622;  Plin.  ii. 
93;  Ptol.  T.  2.  §  16,  viii.  17.  §  16;  Scylax,  p.  37: 
Liv.  xxxvii.  37,  ftU.;  Tac  Ann.  ii.  47.)  The  town, 
after  the  victory  of  the  Scipios,  surrendered  to  the 
Romans.  (Appian,  Sifr.  35.)  Daring  the  war  against 
Mithridates  the  Magnesians  defended  themsdves 
bravely  against  the  king.  (Pans.  i.  20.  §  .t.)  In 
tlie  reign  of  Tiberius,  the  town  was  nearly  destroyed 
by  an  earthquake,  in  which  several  other  Asiatic 
cities  perished;  and  the  emperor  on  that  occasion 
granted  liberal  sums  from  the  treasury  to  repair  the 
loss  sustained  by  the  inhabitants  (Strab.  xii.  p.  579 ; 
xiii.  p.  622 ;  Tac.  L  c.)  From  cnns  and  other  sources, 
we  learn  that  Magnesia  continued  to  fiourish  down 
to  the  fifth  century  (Hierxicl.  p.  660) ;  and  it  is  often 
mentioned  by  the  Byzantine  writers.  During  the 
Turkish  rule,  it  once  was  the  residence  of  the  Sultan ; 
but  at  present  it  is  much  reduced,  though  it  preserves 
its  ancient  name  in  tbe  corrupt  form  of  Maniua. 
The  ruins  of  ancient  buildings  are  not  very  consi- 
derable. (Chandler,  Traveh  in  Atia,  ii.  p.  332; 
Keppel,  Travels,  ii.  p.  295.)  The  accompanying 
coin  is  remarkable  by  having  on  its  obverse  the  head 
of  Cicero,  though  the  reason  why  it  appears  here,  is 
unknown.  The  legend,  which  is  incorrectly  figured, 
shonld  be,  MAPK02  TTAAIOS  KIKEPHN.  [L.S.] 


OOIX  OF  UAONBSIA  AO  StPTLOlL 

MAGNO'POLIS  (Ma7r((io\ij),  a  town  in  Pcntn^ 
at  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Lycus  and  Iris,  was 
founded  by  Mithridates  Enpator,  who  called  it 
Eupatoria ;  but  it  was  completed  by  Pompey  tba 
Great,  who  changed  its  name  into  Magilopolis  (Strab 
zii.  p,  556).     The  town  seems  to  have  &lleu  into 
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UAGNUM  PBOHOKTOBIUM. 

ileagr  at  an  airi^  period,  as  it  is  not  mentioned 
bf  any  late  miter.  Appian  (Miiirid.  78,  115) 
^caks  of  it  under  both  names,  Eapatoria  and  Mag- 
nopolis,  and  Stiabo  in  one  passage  (zii.  p.  560) 
speaks  of  it  under  the  name  rf  Megalopolis.  Ruins 
of  the  place  are  said  to  exist  some  miles  to  the  west 
of  Somita,  at  a  place  called  Sughaa  Hiuan  KaUh. 
(Hamilton,  Raearcha,  i.  p.  340.)  [L.  S.] 

MAGNUM  PBOMONTOBIUM  (t^  itfya  ixpa- 
r4pu>r,  PtoL  vi!.  2.  §  7 ;  Marcian,  Peripl.  p.  28),  a 
proDuaitorjr  which  forms  the  eoathem  termination 
of  the  Cbersonesna  Aorea,  in  India  extra  Gangem, 
on  the  western  side  of  the  Sinus  Magnus.  Its 
modem  name  is  C.  Somama.  Soipe  hare  supposed 
that  the  Prom.  Magn.  represents  anotlier  cape, 
either  eonsiderablj  to  the  NW.,  now  called  C.  Pa- 
fon.  Ptolemy's  acconnt  of  these  far  Eastern  places 
is  so  doubtful,  that  it  is  impossible  to  feel  sure  of 
the  evidnce  for  or  against  the  position  of  an;  place 
in  the  Anrea  Chersonesos.  [V.] 

MAGNXJM  PBOMONTORIUM,  a  promontory  on 
the  west  coast  of  Lnsitania  (Mela,  iii.  1 .  §  6),  probably 
the  same  which  Strabo  (iii.  p.  151)  and  Ptolemy 
ii.  5.  §  1)  call  T^  Bapedpioy  ixpov,  near  the  month  of 
the  Tagos.  The  passage  in  Strabo  is  corrupt;  but 
acecmling  to  the  correction  of  Coiay,  approved  of  by 
Grosknrd,  the  promontory  was  210  stadia  from  the 
month  of  the  Tagus,  which  makes  it  correspond  with 
C.  Etpidtel.  Pliny  also  calls  it  Magnum  or  Olisi- 
poneose,  from  the  town  inits  vicinity;  but  he  strangely 
cmfounds  it  with  the  Prom.  Artabniilt,  on  the  NW. 
of  the  peninsula  (iv.  21.  s.  35). 

HA6SUM  PROM.  MAURETANIAE.     [Mau- 

BlCrASIA.] 

MAGNUS  PORTUS.  1.  (TUpns  ndrfvot,  Ptol. 
Si.  4.  §  7 ;  comp.  Marcian.  p.  41),  a  port-town  of 
Hispania  Baeticn,  between  the  town  Abdara  and  the 
Prom.  Charidemi. 

2.  (Mtynr  yaiiii*,  Ptol.  ii.  6.  §  4),  a  hay  on  the 
coast  of  the  Gallaeci  Lucenses,  which  is  evidently  the 
same  as  the  Artabromm  Sinus.    [Vol.  I.  p.  226,  b.] 

3.  (M«7iu  Aifi^v,  Ptol.  iL  3.  §§  4,  S3),  a  bar. 
lour  in  Britain,  opposite  the  island  of  Vectu,  corre- 
sponds to  PorUminrih. 

4.  (nJ(>Tos  Kitpm,  Ptol.  iv.  2.  §  2  ;  Mela,  i  5; 
TKn.  T.  2  ;  It  Anton,  p.  13),  a  port-town  of  Man- 
tetania  Caesaiiensis,  on  the  rood  between  Gilva  and 
Qniza,  described  by  Pliny  as  "  ciriam  Bomanomm 
«f)pidam.'  It  is  Uentified  by  Forbiger  with  Onm, 
af  which  the  harbour  is  still  called  Man-el-Kibir, 
i,  &,  the  great  Harbonr. 

5.  (Meyrfs  Xijn^',  PtoL  iv.  6.  §  6),  a  port  on  the 
vest  coast  of  Libya  Interior,  between  the  month  of  the 
liver  Daradns  and  the  promontory  Byasadinm. 

MAGNUS  SINUS  (,»  itiyus  KiKvn,  Ptol.  vii. 
8.  §§  3,  5  ;  Agathem.  L  p.  53),  the  great  gnlf 
which  runs  up  to  the  middle  of  the  present  king- 
dom of  Ava,  and  is  known  by  the  lume  of  the 
Gulf  of  Siam.  The  ancient  geographers  correctly 
ilaoBd  Ckma  on  the  east  of  tUs  gulf,  though  they 
had  no  very  aocnrate  notions  relative  to  its  latitude 
or  kagitude.  On  the  west  side  was  the  Anrea 
ChersOTesna.  [V.] 

MAGO.    [Bai;KAKes,  p.  374,  a.] 

MAGON  ( J  Vteey&r,  AmtLti,  Ind.  e.  4),  a  river 
menlioDed  by  Arrian  as  flowing  into  the  Ganges  on 
its  left  bonk.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  it  is  the 
■une  as  the  present  Ramgvna.  [V.] 

MAGONTIACUM.    [MooAimACtni.] 

UAGORAS,  a  river  of  Syria,  under  monnt  Li- 
banns,  mentioaed  by  Pliny  (t.  20)  apparently  be- 
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tween  Sidon  and  Berytns,  and  probably  identical 
with  the  Tamyias  of  Strabo  (zvi.  p.  756),  now 
Nahr-td-Damur ;  though  Dr.  Bobiuson  suggests  the 
Nahr-BeiriU.  {Bib.  Bet.  ToL  iii  pp.  483,  439.) 
[TAMTRAa]  [G.  W.] 

MAGORUM  SINUS  (MoTwy  Ki\iros%  a  bay  on 
the  Arabian  coast  of  the  Persian  OuJIf,  in  the  conntiy 
of  the  Themi,  who  joined  the  Gerraei  on  the  north. 
(Ptol.  vi.  7.  §  54.)  It  is  stiU  marked  by  the 
modem  town  of  Magat,  and  the  ancient  name  is 
accounted  for  by  Mr.  Forster  by  the  fact  that  "  the 
ancient  Themi  are  the  Magian  tribe  of  Beni-Temin, 
in  all  ages  of  Arabian  history  inhabitants  of  the 
gulf  and  city  of  Magat, — a  deep  bay,  with  its  chief 
town  of  the  same  name,  inunedutely  above  the  bay 
of  Katiff."  {Geogr.  of  Arabia,  vol  ii.  p.  215.)  He 
maintains  that  the  Magi  of  S.  Matthew  (ii.  1)  were 
of  this  tribe,  and  from  this  country  (voL  i.  pp. 
304—307).     [Themi.]  [G.  W.] 

MAGRADA,  a  small  river  on  the  N.  coast  of 
Hispania  Tarraconensis,  now  l/reimea.  (Mela,  iii. 
1.  §  10.) 

MAGYDUS  (Miyvtos:  Eth.  tHayuSfts;  caUed 
Mitrnios  by  Scylax,  p.  39),  a  town  of  Pam- 
phylia,  on  the  coast  between  Attaleia  and  Perge, 
and  subsequently  of  episcopal  rank,  is  probably  the 
MroDALE  (MvytdXtf),  of  the  Stadiasmns.  There 
are  numerous  imperial  ccnns  of  Magydns,  bearing  the 
epigraph  MADTAEAN.  Leake  identities  it  with 
Laara.  (Ptol.  v.  5.  §  2 ;  HierocL  pi  679 ;  Sla- 
diatm.  §§  201,  202;  Leake,  .isia  Minor,  p.  194  ; 
Cramer,  Atia  Minor,  vol.  ii.  p.  278.) 

MAHANAIM  (Moi'al^,  LXX),  a  place,  and 
afterwards  a  town,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Jordan, 
so  named  from  the  incident  related  in  Genesis  (xzxii. 
2),  where  the  word  is  translated,  both  by  the  LXX 
and  Joeephus,  TloftnioKai,  and  also  by  the  latter 
6foE  arpariKtSor  (Ant.  L  20.  §  I).  The  following 
notices  of  its  position  occur  in  the  Old  Testament:— 
It  was  north  of  the  brook  Jabbok  {Gen.  I  c,  comp.  v. 
22),  in  the  borders  of  Bashan  (Joth.  ziiL  SO),  after- 
wards in  the  tribe  of  Gad  (zxi.  38),  but  on  the  con- 
fines of  the  half-tribe  of  Manasseh  (xiiL  29)  as- 
signed to  the  Levites.  (1  Chron.  vi.  80.)  It  was 
the  seat  of  Ishboeheth's  kingdom,  during  the  time 
that  David  reigned  in  Hebrcai  (2  Sam.  ii.),  and  there 
he  was  assassinated  (iv.).  'When  David  fied  from 
Absalom,  he  was  maintained  at  Mahanaim  by  Bar- 
zillai,  the  aged  sAetU  of  that  district  (2  Sam.  xvii. 
27,  zix.  32) ;  and  it  was  apparently  in  the  vicinity 
of  this  dty  that  the  decisive  battle  was  fongbt  in 
the  wood  dl  Ephraim  between  the  n^  troops  and 
the  rebels  (zviii).  A  ruined  site  is  mentioned  in 
the  Jebel  Ajlun,  under  the  name  of  Mahneh,  which 
probably  marks  the  position  of  Mahanaim.  (Bobin- 
son.  Bib.  Ret.  vol.  iii.  Appendix,  p.  166.)     [G.W.] 

MAIS,  a  station  in  Britain,  so  called  upon  an 
engraved  bronze  cup  found  at  Budge,  in  WHUhirt. 
From  this  name  occurring  with  those  of  four  other 
stations,  all  on  the  lineof  the  Great  Wall,  it  is  supposed 
to  be  identical  with  Magna,  or  Magnis.      [C.  B.  S.] 

MAIS  (Matt),  a  river  of  IndUi  intra  Gangem, 
flowing  into  the  Sinus  Baiygazenns,  now  the  Mahi. 
(Nearch.  p.  24 ;  Arrian,  Periplut  Marit  £rjiA- 
raei.) 

MAKKEDAH  (MmmScE,  LXX.,£useb.;  MwxtSii, 
Joseph.),  a  city  of  the  Canaanites  in  the  south  part 
of  the  tribe  of  Jndah  (JmA.  xv.  41),  governed  by  a 
sheikh.  It  was  the  first  city  taken  by  Joehtia  after 
the  battle  i«  Gibeon;  and  there  it  vras  that  the  five 
confederate  kings  were  found  hid  in  a  cave^  wh&b 
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was  made  their  sepulchn  after  thur  ezecntioDS 
(JmA.  X.  16 — 28.)  It  J»  placed  by  Enaebiiu 
lOnomast  t.  v.)  8  miles  east  of  Elentheropolis. 
[Bethoqabrib.]  [G.  W.] 

MALA  (MiAa,  MiXit),  a  town  in  Colchis,  wUch 
Seylaz  (p.  32),  in  contradictioa  to  other  writers, 
makes  the  birthplaoe  of  Medeia.  [E.  B.  J.] 

MALAGA  (MUmko,  Strub. ;  PtoL  u.  4.  §  7 ; 
MaXAiai,  Steph.  B.  t.  *. :  Eth.  Ha\aiuTi»'(!t :  Ma- 
laga), an  important  town  upon  the  coast  of  Hispania 
Baetica,  east  of  Calpe,  which  was  equidistant  frran 
Gadeira  and  Malaca.  (Strab.  iii.  p.  156.)  Ac- 
cording to  the  Antonine  Itinerary  (p.  40S),  the  dis- 
tance from  Gadeira  to  Malaca  was  14S  miles ;  ac- 
cording to  Strabo  (iil  p.  140)  the  distance  from 
Oadeira  to  Gaipe  was  750  stadia.  Malaca  stood 
opon  a  river  of  the  same  name,  now  Gtiadalmedina. 
(Avien.  Or.  Mar.  426;  Malaca  cnm  flavio,  Flin.  iii. 
1.  s.  3.)  Strabo  says  (L  c.)  that  Mahica  was  built 
in  the  Phoenician  fashion,  whence  we  may  conclude 
that  it  was  a  Phoenician  colony.  Accordingly  some 
modem  writers  have  supposed  that  the  name  was 
derired  from  the  Phoenician  word  makha,  "  royal;" 
hut  Homboldt  says  that  Malaca  is  a  Basque  word, 
signifying  the  "side  of  a  mountain,"  Under  the 
Bomans  it  was  a  foederata  dvitas  (Plin.  L  c),  and 
had  extensive  establishments  for  salting  fish.  (Strab. 
t  c.)  Avienus  says  (JL  c.)  that  Malaca  was  for- 
merly called  Maenaca;  but  Strabo  had  already  no- 
ticed this  error,  and  ohserred  not  only  that  Maenaca 
was  further  from  Calpe,  but  that  the  ruins  of  the 
latter  city  were  clearly  Hellenic.  Malaca  is  also 
mentioned  in  Strab.  iiu  pp.  158,  161,  163;  Hirt 

B.  AUx.i6;  Geogr.  KaT.  \v.  42.  There  are  still 
a  few  remains  of  Roman  architecture  in  Malaga. 

MALACHATH  {MaluixiB),  a  dty  of  Libya  In- 
terior, which  Ptolemy  (ir.  6.  §  25)  places  in  the 
country  above  the  Nigeir,  in  £.  long.  20°  20*,  and 
N.  lat.  20"  15'.  [E.  B.  J.] 

MALAEA.    [Hauia.] 

HALAEl  COLON  (MaAa(av,or  MaMov  im\oy, 
Ptol.  vii.  2.  §  5),  a  promontory  on  the  southern 
coast  of  the  Golden  Chersonesus.  Its  exact  posi- 
tion cannot  be  determined,  but  it  was  probably  along 
the  Straiti  of  Malacca.  [V.] 

MALAMAMTUS  (<9  MaAtf/iavroi,  Arrian,  Ind. 
c.  4),  a  small  tributary  of  the  Cophen,  or  river  of 
Kibut,  perhaps  now  the  Pandjcora.  [V.] 

MALANA  (VliXjuta,  Arrian,  Ind.  c  25),  a 
cape  which  enters  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  forms  the 
western  boondaiy  of  the  Oreitae  (one  of  the  sea- 
coast  tribes  of  Gedrosia)  and  the  Ichthyophagi. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  the  same  as  the  present 

C.  Malan  in  Mehran,  the  measurements  of  Nearchos 
and  of  modem  navigaton  corresponding  remarkably, 
(Vincent,  Voy.  ofNearehut,  vol.  i.  p.  216.)    \y.\ 

MALANGA  (McOlaTTo,  PtoL  vii.  1.  §  92),  the 
diief  town  of  the  Arvami,  a  tribe  who  inhabited  the 
eastern  side  of  BatdotlAa,  below  where  the  Tyndis 
(now  Kittmi)  Sows  into  the  sea.  It  has  been  sup- 
posed that  it  is  the  same  phice  as  the  present 
Madrat,  but  it  may  have  been  a  little  higher  up 
near  Ntlhre.  [V.] 

MALAO  (KaMu,  Ftd.  jv.  7.  §  10.  com,  M<£- 
X(«t),  probably  answers  to  the  modem  Berbera,  the 
chief  town  o(  the  SomdUh,  who  inhabit  the  western 
coast  of  Africa  from  the  straits  of  Bab-el-Maadeb  to 
cape  Gvarda/td.  This  district  has  in  all  times  been 
the  seat  of  an  active  commerce  between  Africa  and 
Arabia,  and  Mnlao  vras  one  of  the  principal  marts 
for  gums,  myrrii,  fisnkincenae,  cattle,  sUves,  gdd- 
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du  t  and  ivory.     (See  Heeren,  J/rieax  Ifatitmti 
vol.  i.  p.  330,  Engl  transl.)  [W.  B.  D.] 

MALATA,  according  to  an  inscription,  or  Mii-ata 
according  to  the  Peuting.  Table,  a  place  in  Pannonia 
Inferior,  on  the  Danube.  As  the  inscription  was 
found  at  Peteraardein,  Malata  was  perhaps  aita- 
ated  at  or  near  the  latter  place.  (Gear.  Bav.  ir. 
19;Marsillns,Z)(imii.il.p.ll8,tab.47.)  [L.S.1 
MALCHUBIL  [Maubbtahia.] 
MALCOAE.  [Mandkus.] 
MA'LEA  (MoAm),  a  town  in  the  district  ef 
Aegytis  in  Arcadia,  the  inhabitants  of  whidi  wen 
transferred  to  Megalopolis  upon  the  foundation  rf 
the  hater  city.  (Pans.  viii.  27.  §4.)  Its  territoiy 
was  called  the  Maleatis  (^  MoXtSrir).  Xenopbon 
describes  Leuctra  as  a  fortress  situated  above  tlw 
Maleatis;  and  as  Leuctra  was  probably  at  or  near 
Leonddri,  Malea  must  have  been  in  the  same  ndgh- 
bourhood.  [Leuctba.]  Leake,  however,  connecting 
Malea  with  the  river  Mali's  (MaXai)t,  Pans.  vSL 
35.  §  1),  a  tributaiy  of  the  Alpheius,  places  the 
town  on  this  river,  and  on  the  mad  from  MeeaJa- 
polls  to  Camasinm  (Leake,  Pelopormaiaai,  p.  S48); 
but  this  is  not  probable.  The  place  Midba  (MiWc) 
mentioned  by  Xenophon  (^HelL  vii.  1.  §  28)  is  pro- 
bably a  corrupt  form  of  Malea.  (Cnrtius,  Pelopon- 
naot,  vol.  i.  p.  336.) 

MA'LEA  (MoAca,  Steph.  B.  s.  v.  et  alii ;  MnXfoi, 
Herod,  i.  82;  Strab.  viil  p.  368),  still  called  MaBt, 
a  promontory  of  Tjiconia,  and  the  most  soutlieriy 
point  in  Greece  with  the  exception  of  Taenaram. 
For  details  see  Vol.  U.  p.  114. 

MA'LEA  (Ma\«,  Thucyd,  iii.  4, 6 ;  Xen.  HeU.  L 
6.  §§  26,  27;  MoAfax,  Strab.  xiiL  p.  617;  Homa, 
Ptol.  T.  2;  see  Schol.  ad  Arisloph.  Rm.  p.  33),  the 
sonthemmoet  point  of  the  island  of  Lesbos,  reck- 
oned by  Strabo  to  be  70  stadia  distant  from  Myti- 
lene,  560  stadia  from  Cape  Sigrium,  and  340  ftom 
Methymna.  Immediately  opposite,  on  the  mainland, 
were  the  point  of  Cane  and  the  islands  of  Abgi- 
HUSAB  [see  those  articles].  The  modem  name  of 
Malea  is  Zeitoan  Bouroun,  or  Cap»  St.  Marg,  and 
it  is  a  high  and  conspicuous  point  at  sea.  Xeno- 
phon says  (L  c.)  that  the  fleet  of  CalUcratidas  oc- 
cupied this  station  before  the  sea-fight  off  Arginnsae. 
There  is  some  obscurity  in  Xenophon's  topography  in 
reference  to  this  place ;  and  the  Malea  of  Thncy- 
dldes  {L  c.)  can  hardly  have  been  C.  SL  Mary, 
unless  there  is  some  error  in  his  teUtion.  He  says 
dibtincUy  (c  4.),  that  Malea  by  to  the  north  of 
Mytilene,  and  (c  6.)  that  the  Atheniana  had 
their  market  there,  while  besieging  the  dty.  The 
first  statement  is  inconsistent  with  the  position  of 
Cape  St,  Mary,  and  the  second  with  its  distance 
from  Mytilene.  Possibly  the  Malea  of  Thncydides 
had  some  connection  with  the  sanctuary  of  Apoik) 
Maloeis.  (See  the  notes  of  Amdd  and  Poppo,  and 
Thirlwall's  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  173.)      [J.  &  H.] 

MA'LEA  (MoA^a,  or  MoAofa  tpot,  Ptd.  viL  4. 
§  8),  a  large  group  of  mountains  in  the  sonthon 
part  of  the  ancient  Taprobane  or  Ceylon.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  it  comprehends  the  monntun 
tract  now  known  by  the  name  of  Netoera  ElKa,  ooe 
of  the  chief  mountains  of  which  is  called,  from  the 
Arabs,  Adam't  Peak,  by  the  natives  Sripada.  Pto- 
lemy states,  that  it  is  the  water-shed  of  three  riven, 
which  he  calls  the  Soanos,  the  Azanus,  and  the 
Baraces,  and  describes  with  remarkable  truth  the 
present  condition  of  the  island,  when  he  adds  that 
in  the  low  ground  below  it,  towards  the  sea,  an  the 
pastures  of  the  elephants.    Pliny  speaks  of  a  i 
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lun  in  tlM  interior  of  India,  which  be  calls  Mons 
Malans  (vi.  19.  s.  22).  It  las  baen  aapposed  that 
In  maj  refer  to  the  western  Giati ;  bat  as  Maleos 
is  miatiij  derired  fmta  the  Sanscrit  mala,  a  moon- 
taia,  this  Identification  cannot,  we  think,  be  main- 
tained. [V.] 

MALECECA.    [Ldsitaioa,  p.  220,  a.] 

UALE'NE  ^Vla3\.■^nO,  a  plaes  near  Atamens, 
*)>ere  Histiaeas  was  defuted  \sj  the  PersiaiM,  is  not 
mentioned  by  anj  ancient  author  except  fierodotns 
(Ti.  29).  [L.  a] 

UALETHUBALOM  (HaXtAiMaXay,  PtoL  It.  2. 
§  15;  Nobbe,  ad  toe.  reads  MaAtfloMaJar),  a  monn- 
tain  «f  Maoretania  Gaesariensia,  which  is  identified 
■mlhJtbd  Nadir  in  Mm  Sahara.  (Shaw's  TVaveb, 
pu56.)  [E.B.J.] 

MALEVENTUM.     [BEUBvnrruM.] 

HAXEUM  P.  (MoAtA  ittpar,  PtoL  Til.  1.  §  4),  a 
jmax/aXoTf  which  fonns  the  southern  termination  of 
SfiKstrene  (now  CiUdt).  It  separated  the  gul&  of 
Caotlit  (the  Riam  of  Cvtch)  and  Banrgaza  (Com- 
&9X  [V.] 

UAXIA  (Ho^fa  :  Eih.  HoXit^i),  a  town  In 
Bispauia  Tarraconensis,  near  Momantia,  but  of 
which  nothing  more  is  known.  (Apnan,  Bitp. 
77.) 

UALUCUS  SINUS  (i  VUKiaAt  KiKxot;  Htf 
Xtutis,  Tbuc  iiL  96 ;  Strab.  iz.  p.  403 ;  i  Hq- 
Xttin  K^wot,  Herod,  ir.  S3 ;  Pol;b.  ix.  41 :  Gt^ 
o/Zitm),  a  long  pilf  of  the  sea,  lying  between  the 
soothem  coast  of  Thessaly  and  the  northern  coast 
of  the  Locri  Epicnemidii,  and  which  derived  its 
name  froiu  the  country  of  the  Malians,  situated  at 
its  bead.  At  the  entrance  of  the  gulf  in  the  north- 
western pmrnaotoiy  of  Euboea,  and  the  islands  Li- 
chades,  and  into  its  furthest  extremity  the  river 
Spenlieius  fluws.  The  gulf  is  called  Lamiacus 
Sun's  (4  tiOfuatAt  iciKros')  by  Pansanias  (L  4. 
§  3,  viL  15.  §  2,  z.  1.  §  2),  from  the  important 
tiiwn  of  Lamia ;  and  in  the  same  way  the  gulf  is 
now  called  ZUiau,  which  is  the  modem  name  of 
Lamia.  Livy,  who  nsnally  terms  it  Maiiacns  Sinus, 
pves  it  in  one  place  the  name  of  Aeniannm  Sinns 
(zsriiL  5),  which  is  borrowed  from  Polybins  (z. 
42).      (Coinp.   Leake,  Northern  Greece,  voL  ii. 

MALIARPHA  (KaXiipipa,  PtoL  vii.  14),  a 
pbee  of  ooosiderable  commerce  in  the  territory  of 
the  Arvami,  on  the  western  coast  of  the  Sag  qf 
Bengai,  between  the  mouths  of  the  Godaiari  and 
the  Kittna.  It  is  represented  now  by  either  Ma- 
B^mr  or  by  the  ruins  of  Mavalipuram,  [V.] 

UALICHI  INSULAE  (MoAlxov  niffoi,  Ftol. 
TL  7.  §  44),  two  inlands  in  the  Sinus  Arabicns,  off 
the  aontfa  coast  of  Arabia  Felix.  One  of  them  is  the 
Budem  Soiar. 

HAUS  (4  Ma;0 1 7? ;  MiiAir,  Herod,  vii.  1 98 :  iTti. 
MoAM^t,  lli|\in!s),  a  small  district  of  Greece,  at  the 
bead  of  the  Maliac  gnlf,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by 
moontains,  and  open  only  in  the  direction  of  the  sea. 
TfaenTerSpercheius  flowed  through  it.  The  limits  of 
Mails  are  fixed  by  the  description  of  Herodotus.  It 
extended  alittle north  of  the  valley  of  the  Spercheins  to 
tiM  narrowest  part  of  the  straits  of  Thermopyhu. 
Anticyra  was  the  northernmost  town  of  the  Malians 
(UeroL  vii.  198);  the  boundary  passed  between 
Lamia  and  Anticyra.  Anthela  was  their  southern- 
most town  (vii.  176,  200).  Inland,  the  Anopiea, 
the  path  over  Mount  Oeta,  by  which  the  Penians 
turned  the  army  of  Leonidas,  in  part  divided  the 
lemtoiy  of  the  Trachinian  MaJians  from  that  of  the 
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Oetaeana  (viL  217).  A  more  particnfaur  description 
of  the  locality  is  given  tmder  Theskopttjib. 
According  to  Stephanns  B.  (s.  *.  MoAitut),  the 
Malians  derived  their  name  from  a  town  Maliens, 
not  mentioned  by  any  other  ancient  author,  said  to 
have  been  founded  by  Mains,  the  son  of  Amphio- 
tyon.  The  Malians  were  reckoned  among  the  Tbes- 
salians;  bat  although  tributary  to  the  latter,  tbey 
were  genuine  Hellenes,  and  were  from  the  earliest 
times  members  of  the  Amphicytonic  coandl.  They 
were  probably  Dorians,  and  were  always  in  ckse 
connection  with  the  acknowledged  D<nic  states. 
Hercules,  the  great  Doric  hen,  is  repieemted  as  the 
friend  of  Ceyx  of  Trachis,  and  Moont  Oeta  was  the 
scene  of  the  hero's  death.  Diodorus  (xil  59)  even 
speaks  of  Trachis  as  the  mother-town  (^  Lacedaemon. 
When  the  Trachiniaas  were  hard  pressed  by  their 
Oetaean  neighboms,  abont  the  commencenient  of  the 
Peloponnesian  War,  they  applied  for  assistance  to  the 
Spartans,  who  founded  in  consequence  the  colony  of 
Heracleia  near  Trachis.     (Thua  iii.  92.) 

Scyhtx  (p.  24),  who  Is  followed  by  Diodorus 
(zviii.  II),  distinguishes  between  the  MqAiut  and 
MaXim,  the  former  extending  along  the  northern 
coast  of  the  ilaliao  gnlf  from  Lamia  to  Echinus ; 
but,  as  no  other  writer  mentions  these  towns  as  be- 
longing  to  the  Lamiana,  we  onght  probably  to  read 
Aa^ett,  as  K.  0.  Mttller  observes.  Tbucydides 
mentions  three  divisions  (m'pi))  of  the  Malians,  called 
Paralii  (nafdXioi)i  Priests  ('Icpiji),  and  Traohinii 
(Tpax'woO-  ^'''°  the  Priests  were  is  a  matter  only 
of  conjecture ;  Grote  supposes  that  they  may  have 
been  possessors  of  the  sacred  spot  on  which  the 
Amphictyonie  meetings  were  held;  while  Leake 
imagines  that  they  were  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Sacred  City  (i*p)w  (urrv),  to  which,  according  to 
Callimachus  (Bgam.  m  Del  287X  the  Hyper- 
borean offerings  were  sent  from  Dodona  on  their 
way  to  Delus,  and  that  this  Sacred  City  was  the 
city  Oeta  mentioned  by  Stephanns  B.  The  names 
of  the  Paralii  and  Trachinii  sufficiently  indicate 
their  position.  The  Malians  admitted  every  man  to 
a  ahajs  in  the  goTemment,  who  either  had  served 
or  was  serving  as  a  Hoplite  (Aristot.  PoUi.  iv.  10. 
§10).  In  war  they  were  chiefly  fiunons  as  stingers 
and  darters.     (Tbuc  iv.  100.) 

Tbachib  was  the  principal  town  of  the  Malians. 
There  were  also  Ahtictba  and  Abthkla  on  the 
coast;  and  othen,  of  which  the  names  only  are  pre- 
served, such  as  CoLACEiA  (Theopom.  ap.  Athen. 
vi.  p.  254,  f.),  Akooxeia  (Lyoophr.  903 ;  Steph.  B. 
s.  c),  and  Irds  (Schol.  in  Lycophr.  {,  c;  Steph.  B. 
(.  *.).  (MUller,  DorioM,  vol.  L  p.  50 ;  Grote, 
Greece,  voL  ii.  p.  378;  Leake,  Northern  Greece, 
vol.  ii.  p.  20.) 

MALLAEA,  MALLOEA,  or  MALOEA,  a  town 
of  southern  Perrbaebia  in  Tbessaly,  perhaps  repre- 
sented in  name  by  MoUgkutta,  which  Leake  con- 
jectures to  be  a  corruption  of  Malloea,  with  the 
addition  of  Augusta.  But  as  there  are  no  remains 
of  antiquity  at  MMgkutta,  Leake  supposes  Malloea 
to  have  occupied  a  height  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  river,  where  are  some  vestiges  of  ancient  walls. 
(Liv,  zxxi.  41,  zxxvi.  10,  13,  zzzix.  25  ;  Leake, 
Northern  Greece,  vol.  iv.  p.  311.) 

MALLI  (MilAAoi,  Arrian,  Anab.  vi.  7,  8, 14), 
the  inhabitants  of  the  south  part  of  the  district 
now  known  by  the  name  of  the  Panjdb.  Tbero  was 
probably  in  ancient  times  a  city  from  which  they 
derived  their  name,  though  the  name  of  the  town  is 
not  given  by  ancient  authors.    (Arrian,  t  c ;  Strab. 
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XT.  p.  701 ;  Cart  iz.  4.)  The  people  oceapied  the 
space  between  the  Acesines  (^Atitni)  and  Hjrarotia 
(frdtatl),  which  'both  enter  the  Indiu  at  no  great 
distance.  There  can  be  little  donht  that  the  name 
repreaents  at  once  the  coantry  and  the  town  d  the 
Malli,  being  itself  derived  from  the  Sanscrit  Mila- 
tthdni.  Pliny  speaks  of  AfalU  quorum  Mom 
if  alius  (vi.  17.  s.  21).  If  his  locality  corre- 
sponds with  that  of  the  other  geographers,  tlie  name 
might  be  taken  irom  the  mountain  which  was  oon- 
spcnoos  there.  It  is  not,  however,  possible  from 
Pliny's  brief  notice,  to  determine  anything  of  the 
position  of  his  Ifalll.  It  was  in  this  country,  and 
not  improbably  in  the  aetnal  town  of  the  HalH  (as 
Arrian  appears  to  think)  that  Alexander  was  nearly 
ghiin  in  combat  with  the  Indian  tribes  of  the 
Panjai.  [V.] 

HALLUS  (MaXA^r:  EAMiAXiiniis),  an  ancient 
cilj  of  Cilicia,  which,  according  to  tiadition,  was 
founded  in  the  Trojan  times  by  the  soothsayers 
Mopsns  and  Amphilochns.  (Strab.  zir.  p.  675,  &c.; 
Arrian,  And.  iL  5.)  It  was  situated  near  the  month 
of  the  river  Pyramns,  on  an  eminence  opposite  to 
Megarsos,  as  we  mnst  infer  from  Curtios  (iii.  7), 
who  states  that  Alexander  entered  the  town  after 
throwing  a  bridge  across  the  Pyramns.  Hallos 
therefore  stood  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  liver. 
According  to  Scylas  (p.  40)  it  was  necessary  to  sail 
np  the  river  a  short  distance  in  order  to  reach  Uallns; 
and  Mela  (i.  13)  also  states  that  the  town  is  situated 
close  upon  the  river  j  whence  Ptolemy  (v.  8.  §  4) 
most  be  mistaken  in  placing  it  more  tlian  two  miles 
away  from  the  river.  Mallns  was  a  town  of  consi- 
derable importance,  though  it  does  not  appear  to 
have  possessed  any  particular  attractions.  Its  port- 
town  was  Hagarsa  [Maoabsa],  though  in  later 
times  it  seems  to  have  had  a  port  d  its  own,  called 
Portus  Paloram  (Oeogr.  Nub.  p.195;  Sanut.  Secret 
Fid.  ii.  4,  26,  whence  we  learn  that  in  the  middle 
ages  it  continued  to  be  called  ifah;  comp.  Callim. 
Fragm.  15;  Appian,  Milhrid.  96 ;  Dionys.  Per.  875; 
Ptol.  viii.  17.  I  44;  Plin.  H.  N.  v.  22;  Sladiatm. 
Mar.  if.  SS  151, 152 ;  Leake,  Asia  Minor,  pp.  216, 
&c)  [L.  S.] 


COIN  OF  MALLDS  tK  CIUCU. 

MALOKTAS.      [METHTDBtOK.] 

MALVA.    [MnLDCHA.] 

MALUS.     [Malea;  Hboalofous.] 

MAMALA  (Hd/ULKa  KAiaf),  a  village  of  the 
Gassanitae,  south  of  Badei  Beoia,  on  the  Arabian 
coast  of  the  Bed  Sea.  (Ptol.  vi.  7.  §  5)  [Ga8ANI>ks; 
Badei  Reola.]  It  has  been  supposed  to  be  repre- 
sented by  the  modem  town  of  Koiifoda,  and  to  liave 
been  the  capital  of  the  piratical  tribe  of  Conraitae, 
mentioned  by  Arrian  (Periplus,  p.  15).     [G.  W.J 

MAMERTI'NI.     [Messaha.] 

MAMETITIUM  {Vlaiiipnov  :  Eth.  KafitpTtvo!), 
a  city  in  the  interior  of  the  Bruttian  peninsula. 
It  is  noticed  only  by  Strabo,  who  places  it  in  the 
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moontains  above  Locri,  in  the  neighbourhood  cf  tka 
great  forest  of  Sila,  and  by  Stephanus  of  Byiantium, 
who  calls  it  merely  a  city  of  Italy.  (Strab.  vL 
pi  S61  ;  Steph.  B.  (. «.)  There  is  no  reason  to 
reject  these  tesUmoniee,  though  we  have  no  other 
account  of  the  existence  of  such  a  place ;  and  its 
position  cannot  be  determined  with  any  greater  pn- 
cision.  But  the  Mamertini  who  fignre  in  hiiiary 
as  the  occupants  of  Heasana  are  wholly  ■<i«tii»fit 
from  the  citizens  of  this  obscure  town.  [Heb- 
SAKA.]  [E.  H.  B.] 

MAHHA  (Ka/ifiii'),  a  district  in  Byzaoena,  at 
the  foot  of  a  chain  of  lofty  mountains,  where  in  a.ik 
536  the  eunnch  Solomon,  with  10,000  Bomam, 
inflicted  a  signal  defeat  npon  50,000  Mocn.  (Procop. 
iS.  F.  iL  1 1 ;  Corippns,  Johamiis,  vl  283 ;  Theophan. 
p.  170 ;  Auast  p.  61 ;  Le  Bean,  Bas  Empire,  voL 
viiL  pp.  307  —  311 ;  oomp.  Gibbon,  c.  zU.)  Jus- 
tinian afterwards  fortified  Mamma  (Procop.  ek 
Aed.  vi.  6),  which  is  represented  by  the  pkuDi 
lying  nnder  the  slopes  of  Jebel  Tnaza  near  Ktmia, 
in  the  Regency  of  Dmis.  (Barth,  Wtmelenmgem, 
pp.  247, 286.)  [KB.  J.] 

MAMPSABUS  MOXS.    [Baoradas.] 

HAKA'PII  (MoviiTiai),  a  people  of  IreUnd  on  the 
east  coast,  possessing  a  town  called  Makatia 
(Meumrfa),  near  the  mouth  of  the  Modonus,  the 
present  DtAlin.  (Ptol.  ii.  2.  §§  8,  9.)  The  name 
is  the  same  as  one  of  the  Celtic  tnbes  of  GauL 
[Menapii.] 

MANABMANIS  POBTUS  (Mai'o«./ui»l»  Xim^O. 
a  hatbooT  on  the  west  coast  of  Germany,  and  pro- 
bably formed  by  the  month  of  the  river  Unsingis. 
It  is  perhaps  identical  with  the  modem  Mama  in 
West  Friesland,  which  may  even  owe  its  name  to  the 
ancient  port.  (Ptol.  ii.  II.  §  1;  Marcian.  HeracL 
p.  51,  where  it  is  called  Mopap/xop^t.)       [L.  S.] 

MANASSEH.    [Palaestixa.] 

MANCHANE  (Ma7x<^),  a  town  in  Mesopo- 
tamia, of  which  the  site  is  uncertain.  (Ptol.  v.  18. 
§9.) 

MANCITNIDM,  a  town  of  the  Brigantes  in  Britain 
(ft  Ant  p.  482),  now  Manchester.  But  few,  if  any, 
of  the  remains  d  the  ancient  town  are  to  be  traced 
at  the  present  day.  From  inscriptions  we  leam  that 
at  some  period  of  the  Boman  domination  a  cohwt  cf 
the  Frisians  was  stationed  at  Mancunium ;  and  that 
the  sixth  legion,  or  one  of  its  divisions  was  there, 
probably  on  the  occasion  of  some  journey  mto  the 
north.  [C.B.&] 

MANDAGADA  (MavSeurdSa),  a  place  in  Mysia, 
which  is  not  mentioned  till  the  time  of  Hi»ocles 
(p.  663),  though  it  mnst  have  existed  before,  aa 
Pliny  (v.  32)  mentions  Cilices  Handacadeni  in  the 
northern  part  of  Mysia  on  the  Hellsspant      {h.  S.] 

MANDAGARA  (MavSariipa,  Ptol.  vil  1.  §  7), 
a  small  port  on  the  weetem  coast  of  Bindosti»,  in 
the  district  now  called  Conean.  It  was  otnated  a 
little  to  the  S.  of  Bombay,  nearly  in  the  same  lati- 
tude as  Poonah.  The  aatbor  of  the  Feriplas  calk 
it  Mandagora  (p.  30).  [V.] 

MAMDAGABSIS  (VtaySvYopats,  Ptol.  vL  2.  §  2), 
a  small  port  on  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  sea, 
between  tiie  rivers  Strato  and  Chariodas.  Forbiger 
has  conjectured  that  it  may  be  represented  by  the 
present  Mesheddizar.  [V.] 

MANDALAE  (MovtciXai,  PtoL  vii.  I.  §  72X 
an  Indian  tribe  who  occupied  both  banks  of  the 
Gan<res  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Palimbothra  (Pabm), 
which  was  perhaps  (as  has  been  conjectured  by 
some  geographers),  itait  chief  dty.     They 
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towewi',  to  hmn  Ered  nther  lower  down  tli«  river 
aar  McHghir,  in  th«  diitrict  now  called  S^ar. 
(Sm  Laastt'a  nap.)  [V.] 

MAMDANE  (MaMyti),  a  town  en  the  oout  of 
<SBcia,  between  Celenderii,  and  Cape  Piaidiiun,  from 
iriueh  it  was  only  7  atadia  diataot  {Staiiatm. 
tt  174, 175.)  It  i>  jHobaUy  tbe  san^e  place  as  the 
l^anda  or  Hysanda  in  Ptinj  (r.  27);  and  if  u,  it 
aostabo  be  identical  with  the  town  of  Mjua  (Hwit) 
BMntioaed  bj  Seylax  (p.  40)  between  Mafpdoa  and 
Ceieoderia.  [L.  S.] 

IfAMDABAE  (MoySofMiQ,  the  diatnot  abont 
Cynrhna  in  Macedonia.  (Staph.  B. «. ».)     [KB.  J.] 

MANDELA.    [DisBimA.] 

MANDOBI.    [HAKDBro.] 

MAMDBOCimt  [OiLBTHAa<syoLLp.5Sl,a.] 

MAKDHUAMI  (Plin.  vi.  16.  e.  18),  a  people 
mentiaDed  by  Pliny  as  ocoapTing  a  part  of  Western 
Bactriana,  nnder  ttu  spars  of  the  Paropamisos.  They 
an  DOW,  like  sereral  other  tribes  whose  names  are 
giren  iiy  that  geogispher  to  the  same  locality,  no 
laapr  to  be  identified.  [V.] 

MANDR17T0LIS  (HavSfwvireXit  or  MarSpi. 
•a^u),  a  town  in  Uysia  (HierocL  p.  664),  now  called 
Matdmria  m  Mmdngkora,  at  the  foot  of  Monnt 
Tenuras.  Stq^ianns  of  Byxantinni  («.*.)  ernmeoosly 
places  the  town  in  Phrygia.  There  seems  to  be  little 
doobt  but  that  Mandnipaiis  is  the  same  tovro  as 
Ibndn^ns  or  Msndinpiam,  mcntiooed  by  Liry 
(zxsriii.  15).  [L.  S.] 

MANDBUS  HONS(t^  M(Upoi',))  Kiripm  ipos), 
<ne  of  the  chief  moontains  of  Libya,  fhim  whence 
Bow  all  the  etnams  from  Salathos  to  Kassa;  the 
middle  of  tbe  moontain  has  a  position  of  14°  £.  long. 
sod  19°  N.  kt,  assigned  to  it  by  Ptolemy  (it.  6. 
§  8).  Afterwards  (§  14)  ha  describes  the  river 
Kigeir  as  muting,  or  yoking  together  (fri(<v- 
7»SmO,  Mount  Mandms  with  Honnt  Thala.  [Ni- 
osoL]  (Ccmik  London  G«agr.  Jown.  toL  ii  p.  19; 
OonkiB,  Dmertathm  <m  Oe  ^i^,  p.  81 .)  Ptolemy 
(§  17)  phuies  the  fallowing  tribes  in  the  neighboor- 
hood  of  this  moontain:  the  BAsn  (yigut),  the 
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Maiooab  (MoXkAu),  and  the  Uaiomri  (Mdrw 
8opo«).  [E.  B.  J.] 

MAKDU'Bn  (MivSateuii),  a  Gallic  people  whom 
Strabo  (iv.  p.  1 9 1 )  erroneonsly  calls  the  neighbouni  of 
the  Arvemi.  When  Caesar  (b.  c.  52)  was  march- 
ing through  the  territory  of  the  Lingones,  with  the 
intention  of  retreating  through  the  Sequani  into  the 
Provinda,  he  was  attacked  by  the  cotUisderate  Galli 
nnder  Veicingetorix  (£.  G.  vii.  68).  The  Galli 
were  defeated,  and  Vercingetorix,  with  his  men,  took 
refnge  in  Alesia,  a  town  U  the  MandabiL  The  site 
of  the  battle  is  not  indicated  by  Caesar,  but  the  po- 
sitioo  of  Alesia  is  MtAKie,  at  AUie  Sainie Setae,  as 
it  is  also  called,  in  the  department  of  the  Cite  iCOr. 
The  railroad  firom  Porit  to  J)y<m  erosaes  the  hills  of 
tbe  Cdte  if  O,  of  which  Alesia  and  tlie  heights  around 
it  are  a  part.  The  Mandubii  were  a  small  people 
who  fed  their  flocks  and  cattle  on  the  grassy  hills  of 
the  Cole  dOr,  and  cultivated  the  fertile  land  at  the 
foot  of  Alesia.  Before  the  blockade  was  formed,  they 
had  driven  a  great  quantity  of  their  animals  (pecus) 
within  the  walls.  {B.  <?.  vii  71.) 

The  Mandubii  who  had  received  their  countrymen 
into  the  city,  were  turned  out  of  it  by  them,  with 
their  wives  and  children,  during  Caear's  blockade,  in 
Older  that  the  scanty  supply  of  provisions  for  the 
troops  might  last  longer.  The  Bomans  refused  to 
receive  the  Mandubii  and  give  them  food.  The  cer- 
tain conclusion  from  Caesar's  narrative  is,  that  these 
unfortunate  people  died  of  hunger  between  their  ovn 
walls  and  the  Soman  circumvallation  (A  G.  viL  78 ; 
Dion  Case.  zl.  41).  Caesar's  description  of  Aleaia 
is  true ;  and  the  operations  of  his  army  abont  tbe 
phice  (A  G.  viL  69 — 90)  are  easily  understood. 

This  plan  of  Alesia  and  the  surrounding  country 
is  taken  from  Cassini's  large  map  of  France.  The 
city  of  tbe  Mandubii,  or  Alesia,  was  "  on  the  snmmit 
of  a  hill,  in  a  very  elevated  position,"  as  Caesar  cor- 
rectly describes  it.  This  hill  stands  alone,  and,  ex- 
cept on  the  west  side,  where  there  is  a  plain,  it  is 
surrounded  by  hills  of  the  same  height,  wluch  are  se- 
parated frxon  Alesia  by  valleys.     In  the  flat  valley 
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on  thf  nottli  side  of  Alesia,  and  in  tha 

valkf  at  the  eut  end,  is  the  railroad  from  /Wit  to 

Dgon.    The  nearest  TulwajrstatioD  to  AleaiaiaXet 

ZoMMt. 

The  summit  of  Alesia  is  not  quite  flat ;  bnt  the 
irregolarities  are  inoonsiderable.  The  sides  of  the 
hill  beneath  the  pUtean  are  steep  and  rocky;  and 
the  upper  pert  of  the  ascent  to  the  summit  is  not 
easy.  Below  the  plateau,  and  below  this  steep  ascent, 
there  is  a  narrow  level  jneoe  of  ground,  which  ap- 
pears to  have  been  widened  a  little  by  the  labour  of 
man ;  and  below  this  level  part  there  is  another  de- 
scent, which  in  some  parts  is  steep.  The  fine  plain 
(planities)  at  the  western  foot  of  Alesia,  which  Caesar 
deserities,  is  seen  well  from  the  western  end  of  the 
level  summit  This  is  the  part  which  Caesar  (c  84) 
calls  the  "  Arz  Alenae."  The  snrfiice  of  the  plateau 
rises  a  little  towards  the  western  extremity,  and  then 
fiills  away  abruptly,  terminating  in  a  rocky  promon- 
tory, something  like  the  head  of  a  boat.  A  cross, 
with  a  small  tree  on  each  side  of  it,  stands  at  the 
edge  of  the  brow,  and  exactly  marks  the  place  Snxa 
which  Vercingatorix  looked  down  on  the  plain  of 
Alesia  (c  84).  Beneath  the  Arz  Alesias  is  the 
small  town  of  Aliie,  on  the  western  and  south-west- 
cm  slope  of  the  hill.  It  occupies  a  difierent  place 
fW>m  the  old  town  of  the  Handubii,  which  was  on  the 
summit  level.  The  bill  is  a  mass  of  rock.  The  phi- 
teau  has  a  thin  soil,  and  the  few  parts  which  are  not 
cultivated  are  covered  with  a  short  grass  like  that  on 
the  Brighton  downs.  It  appears  that  the  town  of  the 
Handubii  occupied  all  the  large  plateau,  the  length 
of  which  is  shown  by  the  scale,  though  we  must  as- 
Bume  that  it  was  not  all  built  on.  The  Arx,  as  al- 
ready explained,  was  at  the  west  end,  commanding  a 
view  of  ijie  pkin.  The  city  wall  seems  to  have  been 
carried  all  round  the  margin  of  the  plateau.  Caesar 
says  (B.  O.  vii.  69):  "under  the  wall,  that  part  of 
the  hill  which  looked  towards  the  east,  all  this  space 
the  forces  of  the  Galli  had  filled,  and  they  had 
fanned  in  their  front  a  ditch  and  a  wall  of  stones 
(maceria)  six  feet  high."  This  is  the  place  marked 
A.  in  the  plan,  the  only  part  of  the  hill  of  Alesia 
which  is  connected  with  the  neighbouring  heights.  It 
b  a  small  neck  of  land  which  separates  the  valleys 
of  the  Late  and  the  Lozermn.  This  is  the  part 
where  the  plateau  of  Alesia  is  most  accessible,  which 
Vercingetorix  first  occupied  when  he  retired  to  Ale- 
sia, and  vhete  be  constructed  the  wall  of  loose  stones 
(maceria).  There  are  plenty  of  stouea  on  the  spot 
to  construct  another  such  wall,  if  it  were  wanted. 

At  the  eastern  end  of  the  plateau,  just  under  the 
summit  there  is  a  source  of  water,  which  is  now 
niTcred  over  with  a  small  building.  The  water  is 
now  carried  in  pipes  round  the  hill,  to  supply  the 
hospital  of  Alitt,  which  is  (F.)  on  the  west  side  of 
the  bill  on  the  slope.  Water  is  got  at  ./<2u«  by  dig- 
ging wells  in  the  small  level  below  the  plateau ;  and 
as  the  Galli  held  this  part  of  the  mountain  during 
the  blockade,  they  may  have  got  water  from  wells, 
as  Ihey  no  doubt  did  from  the  spring  on  the  plateau. 

Caesar's  lines  were  formed  all  round  the  hill  of 
Alesia,  and  they  crossed  the  neck  (A.)  which  con- 
nects this  hill  with  another  hill  (B.)  on  the  south- 
east side.  Tb«  "castra'  of  Caesar  (oc.  69,  80) 
were  on  B.  C.  D.  E.,  on  all  the  heights  around  Ale- 
sia. These  hills  have  a  steep  side  turned  to  Alesia, 
and  flat  tops.  They  are  so  near  to  Alesia  that  Cae- 
sar could  not  be  safe  against  an  attack  from  the  out- 
aide,  unless  he  occupied  them.  The  valleys  between 
Alesia  and  B.  C,  D.  are  narrow.    On  the  north  and 
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mrtli-wnt  rida  tlw  TsUey  is  wider.  Tim*  is  •  esod' 
source  of  water  en  the  hUl  B. 

The  hill  of  Alesia  is  well  defined  oa  the  nortli 
and  the  sooth  by  the  valleys  of  the  two  stnams 
which  Caesar  mratians  (£.  0.  vii.  69),  and  oa  tfaa 
west  side  by  the  plain  in  which  thess  rivers  meet. 
Caesar  estimates  the  width  of  this  plain  fVom  north 
to  south  at  three  Bcman  miles ;  and  it  is  that  width 
at  least  even  in  tiw  part  which  is  only  a  little  dis- 
tance from  the  foot  of  the  hill.  It  extends  much 
further  in  a  NW.  direction  on  the  road  to  Mon&ard. 
This  phun  is  a  perfect  level,  covered  in  aununer  with 
fine  wheat.  As  we  go  from  the  foot  of  the  hill  of 
Alesia  to  LeM  Laumet,  the  Arx  Aleriae  is  a  con- 
spicuous object. 

Caesar  made  two  lines  of  drcomvallatioQ  nond 
Alesia.  The  circuit  of  the  inner  lines  was  deven 
Roman  miles ;  and  we  may  infer  from  bis  words 
that  this  cironmvalUUon  was  entirely  in  the  fUm 
and  the  valleys,  except  that  it  most  have  passed 
over  the  small  elevation  or  neck  of  land  between  A. 
and  B.  In  making  the  outer  lines,  which  were 
fourteen  Romsn  miles  in  drcnit,  be  followed  the 
level  as  Ihr  as  the  ground  allowed  (c  74) ;  from 
which  we  conclude  that  some  parts  of  the  outer  line 
were  on  the  high  grounds  opposite  to  the  bill  of 
Alesia ;  and  the  form  of  the  surface  shows  that  this 
must  have  been  so.  The  upper  part  of  tha  hill 
west  of  Crtutgng,  part  of  which  hUl  appears  in  the 
north-west  angle  of  the  plan,  was  crossed  by  the 
lines ;  and  the  camp  of  R^nus  and  Bebilus  (c  83) 
was  on  the  slope  of  this  hill  which  &oes  Alesia. 
One  of  the  ditches  (fossae)  of  the  interior  linee  vras 
filled  with  water  from  the  river  (o.  72).  The  lines 
of  eleven  and  fourteen  miles  in  cinmit  are  oo  ex- 
aggeration. No  less  circuit  would  enclose  the  hiH 
and  give  the  Romans  the  necessary  space,  Tb* 
boldness  of  the  undertaking  msy  be  easily  conceived 
by  the  aid  of  numbers ;  bnt  the  sight  of  the  work 
that  was  to  be  done  before  Vercingetorix  and  hia 
troops,  to  the  number  of  80,000  men,  could  be  shut 
in,  can  alone  make  us  fully  comprehend  and  admirs 
the  daring  genius  of  tlie  Roman  proconsul. 

There  was  a  cavalry  fight  in  the  great  plain 
before  Caesar  had  completed  his  works.  The  Galli 
were  driven  back  from  the  plain  to  their  camp  under 
the  east  end  of  the  hill,  and  took  refuge  within 
Alesia.  After  this  defeat  Vercingetorix  sent  bis 
cavalry  away,  and  made  preparation  for  holding  out 
till  the  Gallic  confederates  should  come  to  his  akl. 
(B.G.  70, 71.)  When  the  forces  of  the  confederates 
(vii.  75)  came  to  raise  the  blockade  of  Alesia,  they 
pasted  themselves  on  the  hills  where  the  name 
Muag  appears  ;  and  in  the  battle  which  is  de- 
scribed in  vii.  79,  the  Gallic  cavalry  filled  the  plain 
on  the  west  side  of  the  hill  of  Alesia,  while  the 
infimtry  remained  on  the  heights  about  Mtutjf.  The 
Gallic  horse  were  beaten  back  to  their  camp  (c.  80) ; 
bnt  on  the  following  night  they  renewed  the  attack 
on  that  part  of  the  lines  which  crossed  the  plain. 
This  attack  also  failed  The  next  night  the  Gallio 
confederates  sent  60,000  men  under  Vergasillannus 
to  the  north,  to  the  back  of  the  hill  (E.),  on  the 
south  slope  of  which  Reginus  and  Rebilus  bad  their 
camp.  Their  orders  were  to  fall  on  the  Remans  at 
midday.  The  Galli  got  to  the  back  of  the  hill  at 
daybr^,  and  waited  till  near  noon,  when  they 
b^an  their  attack  on  the  camp.  At  the  same  time 
the  cavalry  of  the  confederates  came  against  the 
lines  in  the  plain  ;  and  Vercingetorix  descended 
from  the  heights  of  Alesia  to  attack  the  lines  from 
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tiha  inside.  The  GalH  failed  to  lam  the  Unes  both 
en  the  inside  and  the  oatoide.  Bat  the  ettaek  on 
the  oemp  of  Begimu  and  Bebihu  was  desperate,  and 
Lakienns  ms  sent  to  sajqioft  them.  Neither  ram- 
parts DOT  ditches  ooold  stop  the  fierce  aasanit  of  the 
cnenj.  Lalnenns  sonmuned  to  his  aid  the  soldiers 
from  the  nearast  posts,  and  sent  to  tall  Caesar  what 
be  tbonglit  ought  to  be  done.  His  design  was  to 
tally  oDt  npon  the  enemy,  as  Caesar  had  ordered 
him  to  doi  tf  he  oould  not  drive  them  off  from  the 
fines. 

The  place  where  the  dedsire  straggle  took  place 
is  eaoly  seen  from  the  Arz  Alesiae  ;  and  it  is  aocn- 
tatdy  described  by  Caesar  (J3.G.  83, 85).  This  is  the 
hill  (G.)  which  slopes  down  to  the  plain  of  tbe  Laa. 
The  upper  part  of  the  slope  opposite  to  tbe  An 
Aiesiae  is  gentle,  or  "  leniter  declivis  '  (c.  83)';  bnt 
the  descent  from  the  gentle  slope  to  the  plain  of  the 
Loat,  in  which  the  railway  runs,  is  in  some  parts 
very  steep.  Caesar  could  draw  his  lines  in  such  a 
way  as  to  bring  them  abng  the  gentle  slope,  and 
eempriae  the  steep  and  lower  slope  within  them. 
Bat  there  wonld  still  be  a  small  slope  downwards 
from  tbe  upper  part  of  the  hill  to  the  Boman  lines; 
and  this  is  this  gentle  slope  downward  which  he  de. 
scribes  in  c  85,  as  giving  a  great  advantage  to  tbe 
Gallic  assailants  under  Vergasillannus  ("  Kzignum 
loci  ad  deellvitatem  {letigiam  magnum  habet  mo- 

Tbe  moontun  behind  which  VergasUhnnns  hid 
Umaelf  after  the  night's  march  is  tiie  part  of  the 
mountain  west  of  Crtmgmg.  The  camp  of  Beginns 
aadBelHlus  beiiig  on  the  south  {ace  turned  to  Alesia, 
they  ooold  see  nothing  (rf  Vergasillannus  and  his 
men  till  they  came  over  the  hill  top  to  attack  the 
lines.  Voiangetorix,  from  the  An  Aiesiae  (c.  84), 
caold  see  the  attack  on  Beginns'  camp,  and  all  that 
was  going  rai  in  the  plain.  He  could  see  every- 
thing. Caesar's  position  dnring  the  attack  of  Vergs- 
aBanmis  was  one  (idonens  locus)  which  gave  him  a 
view  of  the  fight.  He  saw  the  plain,  the  "  snperiores 
mnnitiones,"  or  the  lines  on  the  monntun  north-west 
if  Alesia,  Uie  An  Aiesiae,  and  the  ground  beneath. 
He  stood  thergfore  on  the  hill  sonth  of  Alesia,  and  at 
the  westeni  end  of  it. 

Caesar,  hearing  fix)m  Labienos  bow  desperate  was 
Uta  attack  on  tbe  upper  lines,  sent  part  of  his 
cavalry  roond  the  exterior  lines  to  attack  Verga- 
albuums  in  tbe  rear.  The  cavalry  went  round  by 
the  east  end  of  Alesia.  They  could  not  go 
nand  the  west  aid,  &r  they  would  have  crossed  the 
plain  ootaide  of  the  lines,  and  the  plain  was  occupied 
bf  the  Galli.  Nor  could  they  have  got  up  the  hill 
€Q  that  ode  withont  some  trouble ;  and  they  would 
sat  have  come  on  the  rear  of  the  enemy.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  they  went  by  the  east  end,  and  npon  tbe 
heights  round  Alesia,  which  wonld  take  a  muoli 
loi^r  time  than  Caesar's  rapid  narrative  wonld  lead 
Bi  to  suppose,  if  we  did  not  know  the  ground. 

When  Ciiesar  sent  the  cavalry  round  Alesia,  he 
vent  to  the  aid  of  Labienns  with  four  cohorts  and 
some  cavalsy.  The  men  from  the  higher  ground 
could  see  him  as  he  came  along  the  lower  ground 
(cc  87,  88).  He  came  from  the  hill  on  the  south  of 
Alesia,  between  his  Hues  along  the  plain,  with  the  Arx 
Alesia  on  his  right,  from  which  tlie  men  in  tbe  town 
were  looking  down  on  the  furions  battle.  The 
scarlet  dcak  of  Uw  proconsul  told  his  men  and  tbe 
enemies  who  was  coming.  He  wss  received  with  a 
sbODt  from  both  sides,  and  the  shout  was  answered 
{ram  the  circumvallatioa  and  all  the  lines.     The 
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Boman  soldier  throws  hia  pila  aside  ;  and  the  sword 
begins  its  work.  All  at  once  Caesar's  cavalry  ap- 
pears in  the  rear  of  Veigasillannus  :  "  other  cohorta 
approach;  the  enemy  tnm  their  backs;  the  cavafay 
meet  the  fiigitives;  th(re  is  a  great  slaughter;  "and 
the  victory  is  won.  The  Galli  who  were  on  tlie 
ontside  of  the  fortifications  desert  their  camp,  and 
the  next  day  Vercingetorix  surrenders  Alesia.  The 
fight  of  Alesia  was  the  last  great  effort  of  the  united 
Galli  against  Caesar.  They  never  recovered  from 
this  defeat ;  and  from  this  time  the  subjugation  of 
Gallia,  though  not  yet  quite  completed,  was  near 
and  certain. 

Alesia  was  a  town  during  ths  Boman  occapation 
of  Gallia;  bnt  the  phteau  has  long  since  been  de- 
serted, and  there  is  not  a  trace  ai  building  npon  it. 
Many  medals  and  other  antiquities  have  been  found 
by  grubbing  on  the  plateau.  Avigneron  d  AIU» 
possesses  many  of  these  rare  things,  which  he  has 
foand ;  a  fine  gold  medal  of  Nero,  some  excellent 
bronze  medals  of  Trajan  and  Faustina,  and  the  well- 
known  medal  of  Nemausns  {Nimay,  called  tbe  "  pied 
de  biche."  He  has  also  a  steelyard,  keys,  and  a 
variety  of  other  things. 

The  plan  of  Cassini  is  tolerably  correct ;  correct 
enough  to  make  the  text  of  Caesar  intelligible.  [G.L.] 

MANDUESSEDUM,  a  Boman  sUtion  in  Britain 
{lUAnt.  p.  470),  the  site  of  which  is  supposed  to  be 
occupied  by  Manxater  in  WarmcksUn.  [C.  B.  S.] 

HANDU'BIA  (Moi^ii^uiy.Steph.  B. :  Ktk.  Mar- 
Sv;»i>or:  Mcmduria),  an  ancient  city  of  CaUbria,  in 
the  territory  of  tbe  Salentines,  situated  at  the  dis- 
tance of  24  miles  E.  of  Tarsntum.  Its  name  has 
obtained  some  celebrity  firom  its  being  the  scene  of 
tbe  death  of  Archidamus,  king  of  Sparta,  tti^  son  of 
Agesilans,  who  had  been  invited  to  Italy  by  the 
Tarentines,  to  assist  them  against  theur  neigbbonrs 
the  Messapians  and  Lucanians;  but  was  defeated 
and  slain  in  a  battle  under  the  walls  of  Handuria, 
which  was  fought  on  the  same  day  witli  the  more 
celebrated  battle  of  Chaeronei^  3rd  Aug.,  b.  c.  338. 
(Plat.  Aga.  3,  who  writes  the  name  MavSoviar ; 
Theopomp.  ap.  A  then.  ziL  p.  536 ;  Died.  xvi.  63, 88 ; 
Pans.  iii.  10.  §  5.)  This  is  the  first  notice  we  find 
of  the  name  of  Uindaria :  it  wonld  appear  to  liave 
been  a  Meseapian  (or  rather  perhaps  a  Salentine) 
city,  and  apparently  a  place  of  considerable  import- 
ance ;  but  the  only  other  mention  of  it  that  occurs 
in  history  is  in  the  Second  Punic  War,  when  it 
revolted  to  the  Carthaginians,  bnt  was  taken  by 
aasanit  by  Fabins  Maximns,  just  before  he  recovered 
Tarentum,  B.C.  209.  (Liv.  xxvii.  15.)  We  have 
no  account  of  its  fate  on  this  occasion,  bnt  it  would 
seem  certain  that  it  was  severely  pnnished,  end 
^thcr  destroyed  or  at  least  reduced  to  a  degraded 
condition ;  for  we  find  no  mention  of  it  as  a  muni- 
cipal town  under  the  Bomans;  and  Pliny  omits  its 
name  in  his  list  of  towns  in  this  part  of  Italy,  though 
he  elsewhere  (ii.  103.  s.  106)  incidentally  notices  it 
as  "oppidum  in  Salentino."  The  name  is  again 
found  in  the  Tabula,  which  pUces  it  at  the  distance 
of  20  M.  P.  from  Tarentum,  an  interval  less  tlian 
the  truth,  tbe  actual  distance  being  20  geog,  miles, 
or  at  least  24  Boman  miles.    (Tab.  PaU.") 

Tbe  existing  ruins  are  considerable,  especially 
those  of  the  ancient  walls,  great  part  of  the  circuit 
of  which  is  still  preserved :  they  ars  built  of  large 
rectangular  blocks,  but  composed  of  the  sod  and 
porous  stone  of  which  the  whole  ndghbouring 
country  consists;  and  in  their  original  state  appear 
to  have  formed  a  double  circuit  of  walls,  with  a 
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broad  stnet  or  way  between  the  two,  and  •  ditch 
on  the  ootside.  At  present  the/  are  nowhere  more 
than  aix  feet  in  height.  The  modem  town  of  Jfan- 
duria  (a  fioorishing  place,  with  about  6000  inha- 
bitants) does  not  occupy  the  rite  of  the  ancient  dlj; 
the  latter  having  been  destroyed  by  the  Saracens, 
the  ftff  remaining  inhabitants  settled  at  a  place 
'  called  Ciual  Nwno,  which  appellation  it  retained 
till  towards  the  cloee  of  the  eighteenth  oentory,  when, 
having  grown  into  a  considerable  town,  it  resnmed, 
by  royal  license,  its  andent  name  of  Mtmduria. 
(Swinburne,  TrmtU,  vol.  i.  pi  S28;  Bomanelli,  toL  I 
p.  53 ;  GinstinUni,  Die  Geogr.  vol.  T.  p.  338.) 

Pliny  mentions  the  existence  at  Uanduiia  of  a 
well  or  spring  of  water,  which  was  always  full  to 
the  brim,  u^  could  not  be  either  increased  or 
diminished  in  quantity.  This  natural  curiosity  is 
still  shown  by  the  inhabitants  of  Mamiuria,  and 
has  been  described  by  sOTeral  recent  travellers ;  it 
is  said  that  it  preserves  a  constant  equality  in  the 
level  of  its  waters,  notwithstanding  any  addition 
that  may  be  mads  to  them  or  any  quantity  that 
may  be  withdrawn,— a  statement  exactly  coinciding 
with  that  of  Pliny.  (Plin.  ii  103.  s.  106j  Swin- 
burne, TVmveb,  voL  i.  p.  S23;  K  Craven,  Travdt, 
pp.  165 — 167.)  Theexpression  used  by  thatanthor, 
who  calls  the  basin  or  reservoir  of  the  water  "  lacus," 
has  given  lisa  to  the  erroneous  notion  that  there 
existed  a  laJu  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Handnria, 
for  which  there  is  no  foundation  in  fact    [E.  H.  B.] 

MANIHI,  a  tribe  of  the  Lygii,  in  the  north  -east  Ol 
Germany  (Tac.  Germ.  43).  They  occupied  the 
country  south  of  the  Boigundiones,  and  appear  to  be 
the  same  as  the  Omanni  ('O/ioivoJ)  of  Ptolemy  (ii. 
1 1.  §  18 ;  Zenss,  Di»  Deuisdiea,  f.  124).    [L.  S.] 

MANI'TAE  (MwiTOi),  an  inUnd  tribe  of  Arabia 
Felix,  situated  west  of  the  Thannetae,  and  south  of 
the  Salapeni,  nnth  of  the  "  inner  Frankincense " 
country  (^  irrhs  i/uipro^pos,  PtoLvi.  7.  §  23).  The 
position  of  Ptolemy's  "  Manitae,"  west  of  his  Kata- 
nibie,  and  of  Zamet  Mons,  together  with  the  near 
resemblance  of  name,  implies  their  being  the  same 
with  the  Mateyne  of  BorcUiardt,  the  most  eastern 
of  the  Harb  tribes,  situated  on  the  borders  of  Karym 
in  the  line  of  country  between  Medina  and  Derayek. 
(Fomter,  Gtog.  of  Arabia,  vol.  ii.  p.  249.)     [G.  W.] 

HA'NIUS  SINUS  (Maywr  KiKwos,  ScyL  p.  8), 
that  part  of  the  sea  off  the  coast  of  Dalmatia  into 
which  the  river  Nan  discharged  itself,  and  in  which 
the  Libumian  group  of  islands  is  situated.  In 
modern  times  it  bears  nodistincUve  name.  [E.B.J.] 

MANl.IA'NA)  Mai-X/aro  i)  Vlap)dara,  Ptol.  iv. 
2.  §  2S),  an  inUnd  town  of  Hauretania,  upon  the 
position  of  which  there  is  a  great  disagreement  be- 
tween Ptolemy  and  the  author  of  the  Itinerary.  The 
first  places  it  10'  to  the  W.  of  Oppidum  Novuu, 
and  the  4atter  18  H.  P.  to  the  E.  of  that  place.  The 
modem  Militma,  on  the  slopes  of  the  Later  Atlat, 
preserving  the  ancient  name,  may  be  presumed  to 
represent  the  old  town,  both  of  Ptolemy  and  the 
Itinerary,  in  which  a  Christian  community  was 
established.  (Angustin.  £p,  ocxxzri. ;  Horcelli, 
Africa  Ckrittiana,  vol.  i.  p.  211.)  Shaw  (Tra- 
velt,  pp.  62 — 64)  found  remains  of  Boman  archi- 
tecture, and  a  "  cippos "  with  au  inscription 
which  he  refers  to  some  of  the  descendants  of 
Cn.  Pompeius  (Barth,  Wanderungen,  pp.  58, 
207.)  [E.B.J.] 

MANLU'NUS  SALTU&     [Idubbda.] 

MANNARITIUM,  in  north  GaUia,  is  placed  by 
the  Antonine  Itin.  on   a  road  which  leads  from 
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Lngdnnun  through  Trajectum  (JTtreehi)  to  Carvo 
[Cabvo].  It  is  15  H.  p.  from  Trajectum  to  Man- 
naritinm,  and  16  M.  P.  from  Uannaritium  to  Carvo. 
Mannaritium  may  be  Maaren.  But  other  pUe» 
have  been  suggested.  [G.  L.] 

MANRALI  (MdcpoXoi,  PtoL  v.  10.  §  6),  a 
people  on  the  coast  of  Colchis,  whose  name  lias  been 
traced  in  the  modem  Miitgrelia.  [E.  B.  J.] 

MANTALA,  a  phuse  in  Gallia  Narbonensia,  od 
the  road  from  Vienna  (Fieme)  to  Darantasia  (Jfoa- 
tiert  en  TaraUauey.  It  is  the  next  station  after 
Lemincum  [Lexincdh],  and  16  M.  P.  from  it. 
The  Ant<mine  Itin.  and  the  Table  agree  as  to 
the  position  of  Mantala.  The  site  of  the  statioD 
Hantala  may  be,  as  D'Anville  suggests,  at  a  plac« 
on  the  Itirt,  named  Gretti,  which  is  commanded  by 
an  old  building  named  MontaSUu,  f  G.  L.1 

MANTIANA  LACUS.    [ABsrasA.] 

HANTINELA  (MoKrlvna:  Eth.  MavTi>^t,Man- 
tinensis:  PaUipoU),  one  of  the  most  ancient  and 
powerful  towns  in  Arcadia,  situated  on  the  borders 
of  Argolis,  S.  of  Orchomenus,  and  N.  of  Tegea.  Its 
territory  was  called  MAxmnCB  (Marrtrw^),  The 
city  is  mentioned  in  the  Homeric  catalc^e  as  Meu>- 
Tiyci)  ipaTtoHi,  and,  according  to  tradition,  it  de- 
rived its  name  from  Mantineus,  a  son  of  Lycaon. 
(Horn.  IL  ii.  607;  Pd.  ii.  56;  Paus.  viiL  8.  §  4.) 
Mantineia  originally  consisted  of  four  or  fire  distinct 
vilhiges,  the  inhabitants  of  which  were  collected 
into  one  dty.  (Xen.  SeiL  v.  2.  §  6,  seq. ;  Strab.  viii. 
p.  337 ;  Diod.  xv.  5.)  If  Strabo  is  correct  in  stating 
that  this  incorporation  was  brought  about  by  the 
Argives,  we  may  conjecture,  with  Mr.  Grote,  that  the 
latter  adopted  this  proceeding  as  a  means  of  provid- 
ing some  check  upon  their  powerful  neighbours  of 
Tegea.  The  political  constitution  of  Mantineia  is 
mentioned  by  Folybius  as  one  of  the  best  in  anti- 
qnity;  and  ^e  dty  had  acquired  so  great  a  repu- 
tation at  an  early  period,  that  the  Cyienaeans,  in 
the  reign  of  Battus  III.  (b.  o.  550 — 530),  when 
weakened  by  internal  seditions,  were  recommended  to 
apply  to  the  Mantineians,  who  sent  to  them  Dcmonax 
to  settle  their  constitution.  (PoL  vi.  43 ;  Herod,  iv. 
161.)  Some  time  before  the  Persian  wars,  Manti- 
neia, like  the  other  Arcadian  towns,  had  acknow- 
ledged the  Spartan  supremacy ;  and  accordingly  the 
Mantineians  fought  against  the  Persians  as  the 
allies  of  Sparta.  Five  hundred  of  their  dtizens 
fought  at  Thermopylae,  but  then:  contingent  arrived 
on  the  field  of  Plataea  immediately  afW  the  battle. 
(Herod,  vil.  202,  ix.  77.)  In  llie  Feloponnesian 
War,  Mantineia  was  at  first  a  meml>er  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  confederacy;  but  several  causes  tended  to 
estrange  her  from  the  Spartan  alliance.  Mantineia 
and  Tegea  were,  at  this  time,  the  two  most  impor- 
tant Arcadian  states,  and  were  frequently  engaged 
in  hostilities.  In  B.  c  423,  they  fought  a  bloody 
and  indecisive  battle,  which  is  mentioned  by  Thu- 
cydides  (iv.  134).  Tegea,  bdng  oligaichically 
governed,  was  firmly  attached  to  Sparta;  whereas 
Mantineia,  from  her  possessing  a  democratical  con- 
stitution, as  well  as  from  her  hatred  to  Tegea,  vras 
disposed  to  desert  Sparta  on  the  first  favourable  op- 
portunity. In  addition  to  this,  the  Mantindans  had 
recently  extended  tlieir  dominion  over  the  Parrha- 
sians  and  had  garrisoned  a  fortress  at  Cypsela,  near 
the  site  where  Megalopolis  was  afterwards  built. 
Well  aware  that  the  Lacedaemonians  would  nut 
allow  them  to  retain  their  recent  acquisitions,  as  it 
was  the  policy  of  Sparta  to  prevent  the  increase  of 
ady  poIiUcal  power  in  the  Peloponnesus,  the  Manti- 
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iwUns  fanned  an  allianca  \rith  ArgM,  Glis,  and 
Atbeos,  in  B.  c.  431,  and  thus  became  involved  in 
>rar  with  Sparta.  (Thno.  v.  29,  S3,  47.)  This 
Mai  was  bronght  to  a  dose  by  the  deciuve  battle 
fuii|;ht  near  MantineU,  in  Jnne,  418,  in  which  the 
Argifes,  Mantineians,  and  Athenians  were  defeated 
by  the  Lacedaemonians  nnder  Agis.  This  battle, 
was  fonght  to  the  S.  of  Mantineia,  between  the  city 
and  the  frontien  of  Tegea,  and  is  the  first  of  the 
fire  great  battles  bearing  the  name  of  Manlineia. 
The  Mantineians  now  conclnded  a  peace  with  Sparta, 
renouncing  their  dominion  over  the  districts  in  Ar- 
cadia, which  they  had  conqaered.  (Thnc  v.  65, 
e«q.,  81.) 

Mantineia  continoed  an  nnwiUing  ally  of  Sparta 
far  the  next  33  years;  bnt  in  the  second  ye»r  after 
the  peace  of  Antslcidas,  which  had  restored  to  the 
Spartans  a  great  part  of  thdr  former  power,  they 
RaoHed  to  cmsh  for  ever  this  obnozions  city.  Ac- 
cordingly, they  required  the  Mantineians  to  mze 
tlietr  wtJIs ;  and  npon  the  refusal  of  the  latter,  they 
marched  against  the  city  with  on  amiy  under  the 
command  of  their  king  Agesipolis  (a.  c.  385), 
alleging  that  the  trace  for  30  years  had  expired, 
which  had  been  ooncladed  between  the  two  states 
after  the  battle  of  418.  The  Mantineians  were 
defeated  in  battle,  and  took  refuge  in  their  city, 
prepared  to  witlistand a  siege;  bnt  Agesipolis  having 
raised  an  embankment  across  the  river  Ophis,  which 
flowed  thruogh  Mantineia,  forced  back  the  waters  of 
the  river,  and  thos  caused  an  mundation  around 
the  walls  of  the  city.  These  walls,  being  built  of 
unbaked  bricks,  soon  began  to  give  way;  and  the 
Mantineians,  fearing  that  the  city  would  be  taken  by 
aisaolt,  were  obliged  to  yield  to  the  terms  of  the 
Spartans,  who  required  that  the  inhabitants  should 
quit  the  city,  and  be  dispersed  amoog  the  villages, 
fhjm  the  coalescence  of  which  the  dty  had  been 
origuully  formed.  (Xen.  HeU.  v.  2.  §§  6,  7 ;  Died. 
zv.  5;  E{Jiorns,  ap.  Harpocrat.  $.  v.  Warriritty 
Siaucur/i^s;  PoL  iv.  27;  Paus.  viiL  8.  §  7,  seq.) 
Of  the  fbtces  of  Mantineli  shortly  before  this  time 
we  have  an  account  from  the  orator  Lyaias,  who 
Mvs  that  the  military  population  or  citizens  of  Man- 
tineia were  not  less  than  3000,  which  will  give 
13,000  for  the  free  populaticn  of  the  Mantineian 
territory.  (Lysias,  tg>.  Dianyt.  p.  531;  Clinton, 
F.  B.  vol.  iL  p.  416.) 

The  Mantineians  did  not  long  remain  in  this  dis- 
persed condition.  When  the  Spartan  supremacy 
was  overthrown  by  the  battle  of  Lenctra  in  371, 
they  again  assembled  together,  and  rebuilt  theur  dty. 
They  took  care  to  exclude  the  river  tmoi  the  new 
city,  and  to  make  the  st<Hie  substructions  of  the  walls 
higher  than  they  had  been  previously.  (Xen.  HeU. 
vi.  5.  §  3;  Pans.  viii.  8.  §  10;  Leake,  Mono,  voL 
iii.  p.  73.)  The  Mantineians  took  an  active  part  in 
the  fonnaticn  of  the  Arcadian  confederacy,  and  in 
the  foundation  of  Megalopolis,  which  followed  imme- 
diately after  the  restoration  of  their  own  city;  and 
one  of  their  own  citizens,  Lycomedes,  was  the  chief 
promoter  of  the  scheme.  But  a  few  years  afterwards 
the  Mantineians,  for  reasons  which  are  not  distinctly 
mentioned,  quarrelled  with  the  supreme  Arcadian 
govenunent,  and  formed  an  alliance  with  their  in- 
veterate enemies  the  Spartans.  In  order  to  put 
down  this  new  coalition,  Epaminondas  marched  into 
the  Pelopcmnesns ;  and  Mantineia  was  again  the 
scene  of  another  great  battle  (the  second  of  the  five 
alluded  to  above),  in  which  the  Spartans  were  de- 
feated, but  which  was  raidend  still  more  memo- 
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Table  by  'the  death  of  Epaminondas.  (Sen.  BeH 
vi).  5;  Diod.  xv.  84.^  The  site  of  this  battle  is  de- 
scribed below.  The  third  and  fonrth  battles  of  Man. 
tineia  are  only  incidentally  mentioned  by  the  an- 
dent  writers :  the  third  was  fought  in  295,  when 
Demetrins  Poliorcetes  defeated  Anhtdamus  and  the 
Spartans  (Plut.  JDtmebr.  35)  ;  the  fourth  in  242, 
when  Aratns  and  the  Acbaeans  defeated  the  Spar- 
tans imder  Agis,  the  latter  falling  in  the  battle. 
(Pans.  viii.  10.  §  5,  seq.) 

Mantineia  contmued  to  be  one  of  the  most  ))ower> 
fhl  towns  of  Arcadia  down  to  the  time  of  the 
Achaean  League.  It  at  first  joined  this  league  ;  bnt 
it  snbsequently  deserted  it,  and,  together  with 
Orchomenns  and  Tegea,  became  a  member  of  the 
Aetolian  confederacy.  These  three  dties  at  a  kter 
time  renounced  their  alliance  with  the  AetoUans, 
and  entered  into  a  dose  tmion  with  Sparta,  abont 
B.  c.  228.  This  step  was  the  immediate  cause  of 
the  war  between  the  Achaeans  and  the  Spartans, 
usually  called  the  Cleomenio  War.  In  226,  Aratus 
surprised  Mantineia,  and  compelled  the  dty  to  re- 
ceive an  Achaean  garrison.  The  M«ntiiiiii,^nii  goon 
afterwards  expelled  the  Achaeans,  and  again  jomed 
the  Spartans  ;  bnt  the  dty  was  taken  a  second  time, 
in  222,  by  Antigonus  Doeon,  whom  the  Acbaeans 
had  invited  to  their  assistance.  It  was  now  treated 
with  great  severity.  It  was  abandoned  to  plunder, 
its  dtizens  were  sold  as  slaves,  and  its  name  changed 
to  Antigoneia  ('Ai^ryirfio),  in  compliment  to  the 
Macedonian  monarch  (Pol.  ii.  57, seq.;  Pint.  Aral. 
45  ;  Paus.  viii  8.  §  11).  In  207,  the  pbdn  of 
Mantinda  was  the  scene  of  a  fifth  great  battle, 
between  the  Achaean  forces,  commanded  by  Philo- 
poemen,  and  the  Lacedaemonians,  under  the  tyrant 
Machanidas,  in  which  the  latter  was  defeated  and 
slain.  An  account  of  this  battle  is  given  by  Poly- 
bins,  from  whom  we  learn  that  the  Achaean  aimy 
occupied  the  entire  breadth  of  the  ]dain  S.  of  the 
dty,  and  that  their  light-armed  troops  occupied  the 
hill  to  the  E.  of  the  city  called  Aleainm  by  Pausaniaa. 
The  Lacedaemonians  were  drawn  np  opposite  to 
the  Achaeans  ;  and  the  two  armies  thus  occupied 
the  same  position  as  in  the  first  battle  of  Manti- 
neia, fought  in  the  Peloponnestan  War.  (PoL 
xi.  11.)  The  Mantineians  were  the  only  Arcadian 
people  who  fought  on  the  side  of  Augustus  at  the 
battle  of  Actinm.  (Pans.  viii.  8.  §  12.)  The  dty 
continued  to  bear  the  name  of  Antigoneia  till  the  time 
of  Hadrian,  who  restored  to  it  its  andent  appellation, 
and  conferred  upon  it  other  marks  of  his  &voor,  in 
honour  of  his  favourite,  Antinons,  because  the  Bi- 
thynians,  to  whom  Antmoos  belonged,  chimed 
descent  from  the  Mantineian*.  (Pans.  viii.  8.  §  13, 
viii.  9.  §7.) 

The  territory  of  Mantineia  was  bounded  on  the 
W.  by  Ml  Maenalus,  and  on  the  E.  by  Mt.  Artemi- 
dnui,  which  separated  it  from  Argolis.  Its  north- 
em  frontier  was  a  low  narrow  ridge,  separating  it 
from  Orchomenia ;  its  southern  firontier,  which 
divided  it  from  Tegeatis,  was  formed  by  a  narrow 
part  of  the  valley,  hemmed  in  by  a  projecting  ridge 
from  Mt.  Maenalus  on  the  one  side,  and  by  a  similar 
ridge  from  Mt.  Artemisins  on  the  other.  (See  below.) 
The  territory  of  Mantineia  forms  part  of  the  plain  now 
called  the  pliuh  of  TripMlxi,  nam  the  modern  town 
of  this  name,  lying  between  the  andent  Mantineia 
and  Tegea,  and  which  is  the  principal  place  in  the 
district.  This  plain  is  abont  25  English  miles  in 
length,  with  a  breadth  varying  from  1  to  8,  and 
includes,  besides  the  territory  of  Mantineia,  that  of 
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Orchomenus  and  Caphyae  on  the  N.,  and  that  of 
Tegea  and  Fallautiam  on  the  S.  The  distance  be- 
tween Mantineia  and  Tegea  is  about  10  English 
miles  in  a  direct  line.  The  height  of  the  plain 
where  Mantineia  stood  is  2067  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  Ovring  to  its  sitnaUon,  Mantineia  vas 
•  place  of  great  military  importance,  and  its  territoiy 
was  the  scene  of  man;  important  battles,  as  has  been 
already  related.  It  stood  npon  the  rirer  Ophis, 
nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  plain  of  TripolUzd  as  t» 
lengtli,  and  in  one  of  the  narrowest  parts  as  to 
breadth.  It  was  enclosed  between  two  ranges  of 
hills,  OD  the  E.  and  the  W.,  running  parallel  to  Mts. 
Artonisium  and  Maenalns  respectively.  The  eastern 
hill  was  called  Algsidx  ('AA^inai',  Paus.viii.  10. 
§  1),  and  between  it  and  Artemisiom  lay  the  plain 
called  by  Paosaniaa  (viii.  7.  §  1)  ri)  ipyhv  xcSiov, 
or  the  "Uncultivated  Plain.'  (viiL  8.  §  1.)  The 
range  of  bills  on  the  W.  bad  no  distinct  name : 
between  them  and  ML  Maenslus  there  was  also  a 
plain  called  Alcimedon  QtOixm^av ,  Pans.  viiL  12. 
§2.) 

Mantineia  was  not  only  ntoated  entirely  in  the 
plain,  but  nearly  in  its  lowest  part,  as  appears  by  the 
course  of  the  waters.  In  the  r^ularity  of  its  forti- 
fications it  differs  &om  almost  all  other  Greek  cities 
of  which  there  are  remains,  sinoe  very  few  other 
Greek  cities  stood  so  completely  in  a  plain.  It  is 
DOW  called  PaUipoU.  The  ciicoit  of  the  walls  is 
entire,  with  the  ezceptioa  of  a  small  space  ou  the 
K.  and  W.  sides.  In  no  place  are  there  more  than 
three  courses  of  masonry  existing  above  ground, 
and  the  height  is  so  uniform  that  we  may  conclude 
that  the  remainder  of  the  walls  was  constructed  of 
unbaked  bricks.  The  city  had  9  or  10  gates,  the 
approach  to  which  was  carefully  defended.  Along 
the  walls  there  were  towers  at  regular  distances. 
Leake  reckoned  118  towers,  and  says  that  the  city 
was  about  2^  miles  in  circumference  ;  but  Boss 
makes  the  city  considerably  larger,  giving  129  or 
130  as  the  number  of  the  towers,  and  from  28  to 
no  stadia,  or  about  3^  English  miles,  as  the  cir- 
cuit of  the  city.  The  walls  ofthe  city  are  Burronnded 
by  a  ditch,  through  which  the  river  Ophis  flows. 
This  stream  is  composed  of  several  rivulets,  «f  which 
the  most  important  rises  on  Mt.  Alesium,  on  the  E. 
aide  of  the  city  :  the  different  rivulets  unite  on  the 
NW.  side  of  tim  town,  and  flow  westward  into  a 
katavdthra.  Before  the  capture  of  Mantineia  by 
Ageeipolis,  the  Ophis  was  made  to  iow  through  the 
city  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  all  the  water-courses 
of  the  surrounding  plain  were  then  collected  into  one 
channel  above  the  city.  Of  the  boildinga  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  city,  described  by  Paosanias,  few  remains 
are  left  Nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  city  ai'e  the 
ruins  of  the  theatre,  of  which  the  diameter  was  about 
240  feet ;  and  weet  of  the  theatre.  Boss  observed 
the  foundations  of  the  temple  of  Aphrodite  Sym- 
machia,  which  the  Uantineians  erected  to  com- 
memorate the  share  they  had  taken  in  the  battle  of 
Actium.     (Pans.  viii.  9.  §  6.) 

The  territoiy  of  Mantineia  is  frequently  described 
by  the  ancient  writers,  from  its  having  been  so  often 
the  seat  of  war ;  but  it  is  difficult,  and  almost  im- 
possible, to  identify  any  of  the  localities  of  which  we 
find  mention,  from  the  disappearance  of  the  sanc- 
tuaries and  monuments  by  which  spots  are  indicated, 
and  also  from  the  nature  of  the  plain,  the  topography 
of  which  must  have  been  frequently  altered  by  the 
change  of  the  water-courses.  On  the  latter  subject 
ft  few  words  are  necessary.    The  plain  of  TripoUud, 
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of  which  Manlinice  formed  part,  is  one  of  tbosa 
valleys  in  Arcadia,  which  is  so  completely  shot  in  by 
mountains,  that  the  streams  which  flow  into  it  have 
no  outlet  except  through  the  chasms  in  the  moon- 
tiuns,  called  katanSthra.  [Abcadia.]  The  part  of 
the  plain,  which  f(»mied  the  territory  of  Mantineia, 
is  so  complete  a  level,  that  there  is  not,  in  some 
parts,  a  sufficient  slope  to  carry  off  the  waten ;  and 
the  land  would  be  overflowed,  unless  trenches  were 
made  to  assist  the  course  of  the  waters  towards  soma 
one  or  other  of  tiw  katav6thra  which  nature  has 
provided  for  their  discharge.  (PoL  zL  II.)  Not 
only  must  the  direction  of  these  ttvnches  have  been 
sometimes  changed,  but  even  the  coarse  of  the 
streams  was  sometimes  altered,  of  wliich  we  have  an 
interesting  example  in  the  history  of  the  campaign 
of  418.  It  appears  that  the  regnlation  of  the  monn- 
tjun  torrent  on  the  frtmtiers  of  Mantinice  and  Tege- 
atis  was  a  frequent  subject  of  dispute  and  even  d 
war  between  the  two  states  ;  and  the  one  frequently 
inundated  the  territory  of  the  other,  as  a  means  of 
annoyance.  This  was  done  in  418  by  Agis,  who  let 
the  waters  over  the  plain  of  Mantineia  (Thuc.  v.  65). 
This  river  can  only  be  the  one  called  Ophis  by  the 
Get^raphers  of  the  French  Commission.  It  rises  a 
little  N.  of  Tegea,  and  after  flowing  through  Tege- 
atis  fiills  now  into  a  katavithra  north  of  the  bill 
Scope.  In  general  the  whole  plain  of  Mantineia 
bears  a  very  different  aspect  from  what  it  presented 
in  antiquity ;  instead  of  the  wood  of  oaks  and  cork- 
trees, described  by  Paosanias,  there  is  now  not  a 
single  tree  to  be  found;  and  no  poet  would  now 
think  of  giving  the  epithet  of  "  lovely  "  (iptertivi') 
to  the  naked  plain,  coveted  to  a  great  extent  with 
stagnant  water,  and  shut  in  by  gray  treeless  rocks. 
(Bras,  SeUen  im  Pdoponnet,  p.  138.) 

About  a  mile  N.  of  the  ruins  of  Mantineia  b  an 
isolated  hill  called  Gurttuli;  north  of  which  again, 
also  at  the  distance  of  about  a  mile,  is  another  hilL 
The  hitter  was  probably  the  site  of  the  ancient  Man- 
tineia, and  was  therefore  called  Ptous  (nrdAjt)  in 
the  time  of  Pansanias  (viii.  12.  §  7).  This  appears 
ts  have  been  one  of  the  five  villages  from  the  inha- 
bitants of  which  the  city  on  the  |dain  was  peopled. 

There  were  several  roads  leading  from  Mantinraa. 
Two  of  these  roads  led  north  of  the  city  to  Orchoroe- 
nus:  the  more  easterlyof  the  two  passed  by  Ptolis,jaEt 
mentioned,  the  fountain  of  Alakomeneia,  and  a  de- 
serted village  named  Maxba  (Moijint),  30  stadia  from 
PtoUs ;  the  road  on  the  west  passed  over  Mt.  Anchi- 
sia,  on  the  northern  slope  of  whkh  was  the  temple  of 
Artemis  Hymnia,  which  formed  the  boundary  be- 
tween Mantinice  and  Orchomenia.  (Pans.  viii.  12. 
§§  5 — 9,  comp.  viii.  5.  §  1 1 .) 

A  road  kd  from  Mantineia  on  the  W.  to  Methy- 
drinm.  It  passed  through  the  plain  Aldmedon, 
which  was  30  stadia  from  the  city,  above  which 
was  Monnt  Ostracina ;  then  by  the  foontain  Cissa, 
and,  at  the  distance  of  40  stadia  from  the  fimntain, 
by  the  small  place  Petkosaoa  (ii  Iln-fuircUa), 
which  was  on  the  confines  of  the  Mantineian  and 
Me^opolitan  territories.     (Pans.  viii.  18.  §§  2—4.) 

Two  roads  led  from  Mantineia  soothwuds,— ^e 
one  SE.  to  Tegea,  and  the  other  SW.  to  Pallan- 
tium.  On  the  left  of  the  road  to  Tegea,  called 
Xenis  (HcWs)  by  Polybius  (xi.  1 1 .  §  5),  just  outaida 
the  gates  of  Mantineia,  was  the  hippodirome,  and  a 
little  ftirther  on  the  stadiiun,  above  which  rose 
Mount  Alesium :  at  the  spot  where  the  mountain 
ceased  was  the  temple  of  Poseidon  Hippios,  whklt 
was  7  stadia  from  the  city,  as  we  learn  from  Poly- 
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A  A.  Road  to  OrahomeDOt. 
B  B.  Road  to  OrvbomeiHW. 
C  C.  Roul  to  Metbydriom. 
D  D.  RoaJ  to  Tegm. 


E  E.  Rod  to  Pallanlhini. 

FF.   Road  to  Arrtot,  called  Prlnuf. 

G  G.  Road  to  Argof ,  called  Climax. 
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bins  (xL  11.  §  4,  compared  with  xi.  14.  §  1). 
Here  commenced  the  ditch,  which  is  said  by  Poly- 
bins  to  have  led  across  the  Mautineiui  pliun  to  the 
moootains  bordering  npon  the  district  of  the  Elis- 
phasii  (ii  luv  'E\i<r<pa<rtay  X'^fh  Pol.  xi.  11.  §  6, 
comp.  15.  §  7,  xvit  6).*  Beyond  the  temple  of 
Poseidon  was  a  forest  of  oaks,  called  Pelaous 
(nAoyot),  through  which  ran  the  road  to  Tegea. 
On  turning  oat  of  the  road  to  the  left,  at  the  temple 
of  Poseidon,  one  foond  at  the  distance  of  5  stadia 
the  tombs  of  the  danghters  of  Pelias.  Twenty 
stadia  further  on  was  a  pbce  called  FhoezoK 
(*ol(ttv).  This  was  the  narrowest  part  of  the  plain 
between  Tegea  and  Mantineia,  the  road  being 
shortened  by  the  hill  Scope  on  the  W.  and  a  similar 
projecting  rock  on  the  E.  Here  was  the  tomb  of 
Areithous,  who  was  said  to  have  been  slain  in  a 
narrow  pass  by  Lycurgus  (otcivvt^  iv  6S^,  Horn. 
iL  vii.  143).t  This  narrow  valley,  shut  in  by  the 
two  projecting  ridges  already  mentioned,  formed  the 
natural  frontier  between  the  territories  of  Mantineia 
and  Tegea.  The  boundary  between  the  two  states 
was  marked  by  a  round  altar  on  the  road,  which 
was  about  four  miles  distant  from  Mantineia,  and 
about  six  miles  from  Tegea.  It  was  hero  that 
the  Lacedaemonian  army  was  posted,  over  which 
Epsminondas  gained  his  memorable  victory.  He 
had  marched  from  Tegea  in  a  north-westerly  direc- 
tion, prdably  passing  near  the  site  of  the  modem 
Tripolitid,  and  then  keeping  along  the  side  of  Mt. 
Maenalos.  He  attacked  the  enemy  on  then:  right 
flank,  near  the  projecting  ridge  of  Mt.  Maenalus, 
already  described.  It  was  called  Scofi  (ixini, 
now  Mj/rtUcu),  because  Epsminondas,  after  re- 
ceiving bis  mortal  wonnd,  was  carried  to  this  height 
to  view  the  battle.  Here  he  expired,  and  his  tomb, 
which  Pausanias  saw,  was  erected  on  the  spot. 
(Pans.  viii.  11.  §§  6,  7;  for  an  account  of  the 
battle  see  Grote,  vol.  xi.  p.  464,  seq.) 

The  road  from  Mantmeia  to  Pallantium  ran 
almost  parallel  to  the  road  to  Tegea  till  it  reached 
the  frontiers  of  Tegtatis.  At  the  distance  of  one 
stadium  was  the  temple  of  Zens  Cbarmon.  (Fans, 
viii.  10, 11,  12.  §  1.) 

Two  roods  led  from  Mantinos  eastwards  to  Argos, 


*  This  ditch  must  hare  terminated  in  a  kata- 
viSthra,  probably  in  one  of  the  kataviSthra  on  the  W, 
side  of  the  plain  at  the  foot  of  the  Maenalian  moun- 
tains. On  the  other  side  of  these  mountains  is  the 
village  and  river  named  Helisson  ;  and  as  the  Elis- 
phaiii  are  not  mentioned  in  any  other  passage,  it 
has  been  proposed  to  read  "ZKunroiiritiy  instead  of 
'EXiaifturtuy,  (Boss,  p.  127.)  Leake  has  con- 
jectured, with  some  probability,  that  Elispbasii  may 
be  the  corrupt  ethnic  of  Elymia  ('EAv^a),  a 
place  only  mentioned  by  Xenophon  (^BeU.  vi  S. 
§  13),  who  places  it  on  the  confines  of  Orchomenus 
and  Mantineia.  Although  Leake  places  Elymia  at 
Levidhi,  on  the  NW.  frontier  of  Mantinice,  he  con- 
jectures that  the  whole  plain  of  Aleimedon  may 
have  belonged  to  it.  (Leake,  Peloponnuiaoa,  p. 
380.) 

f  Leake  imagines  that  Phoezon  was  situated  on 
a  side  road,  leading  from  the  tombs  of  the  daughters 
of  Pelias.  But  Boss  maintains  that  Phoezon  was 
on  the  high-road  to  Tegea,  and  tJiat  Pausanias  has 
only  mentioned  by  anticipation,  in  viii  11.  §  1,  the 
ahar  forming  the  boundary  between  Mantinice  and 
Tegeatis,  the  more  proper  place  for  it  being  at 
the  close  of  §  4. 
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called  Pbihus  (npa/os)  and  CuuAX  (RXlfui{),  or 
the  "  Ladder,*  respectively.  (Pans.  Tiii.  6.  §  4.) 
The  latter  vras  so  called  from  the  steps  cat  oat  af 
the  rock  in  a  part  of  the  road ;  and  the  Prinns  pro- 
bably derived  its  name  from  passing  by  a  large 
holm-oak  (irpiVoi),  or  a  small  wood  of  hidm-aaks; 
bat  the  roads  do  not  appear  to  have  bonie  tbsM 
names  till  they  entered  Mantinice.  There  are  only 
two  passes  through  the  mountains,  which  sepante 
the  Argive  plain  bam  Mantinice,  of  whidi  ths 
southern  and  the  shorter  one.  is  along  the  coam  of 
the  river  Cbaradms,  the  northern  and  the  ki^er  eas 
along  the  valley  of  the  Inachus.  Both  Boss  and 
Leake  agree  in  making  the  Piinus  the  eootheni 
and  the  Climax  the  northem  of  these  two  loads, 
contrary  to  the  cmclnsions  of  the  French  imrejen. 
Both  roads  qnitted  Aigos  at  the  same  gate,  at  ths 
hill  called  Deiras,  but  then  immediately  parted  m 
different  directions.  The  Pbiitus,  after  crossing  the 
Charadrus,  passed  by  Oenoe,  and  then  ascmdsd 
Mount  Artemisinm  (ifo&nSt),  on  tlie  summit  <( 
which,  by  the  road-side,  stood  the  temple  of  Artemis, 
and  near  it  were  the  sources  of  the  Imichns.  Hen 
were  the  boundaries  of  Mantinice  and  Argoit 
(Pans.  ii.  25.  §§  1 — 3.)  On  descending  this  mooB- 
tain  the  rOad  entered  Mantinice,  first  crossing  through 
the  lowest  and  most  marshy  part  of  the  "  Argon,* 
or  "Uncultivated  Plain,"  so  called  beeausa  the 
waters  from  the  mountains  collect  m  the  plain  and 
render  it  unfit  for  cultivation,  although  there  is  a 
katardthra  to  cany  them  o£  On  the  Ml  of  the 
plain  were  the  remains  of  the  camp  of  Phih'p,  son  of 
Amyntas,  and  a  village  called  Nestase  (Kwriryf), 
probably  now  the  modem  village  <^  Tajnani. 
Near  this  spot  the  waters  of  the  plain  entered 
the  katardthia,  and  are  said  not  to  have  mads 
their  exit  till  they  reached  the  sea  off  the  coast  of 
the  Argeia.  Below  Nestane  was  the  "Dandng- 
phu»  of  Maera"  (Tlnphi  HaipatX  which  was  only 
the  southern  arm  of  the  Argon  Plain,  by  means  of 
which  the  hitter  was  connected  with  the  great  Man- 
tineian  phtin.  The  road  then  crossed  over  the  foot 
of  Mount  Alesium^aad  entered  the  great  MantineiaB 
plain  near  the  fonntam  Aine  at  the  distance  of  IS 
stadia  from  the  city.  From  thence  it  passed  into 
the  city  by  the  south-eastern  or  T^eataa  gate, 
(Paus.  viii.  6.  §  6 — viii.  8.  §  4.) 

The  other  road,  called  Cukaz,  ran  finim  Aigos 
in  a  north-westerly  direction  along  the  course  at  the 
Inachus,  first  60  stadia  to  Lyroeia,  and  again  60 
stadia  to  Omeae,  on  the  frontiers  of  Sicyonia  and 
Phliasio.  (Paus.  ii.  25.  §§  4—6.)  It  then  crtnsed 
the  mountain,  on  the  descent  of  which  into  Mantinice 
were  the  steps  cut  out  of  the  rock.  The  road  es- 
tered  Mantinice  at  the  upper  or  northern  comer  of 
the  Argon  Plain,  near  the  modem  village  of  Semga. 
It  then  ran  in  a  sonth-westerly  direction,  along  ths 
western  side  of  Mount  Alesium,  to  a  place  called 
Meijuioeia  (T<t  VLtXayytia),  from  which  drinkii^- 
water  was  conducted  by  an  aqueduct  to  MantineU, 
of  which  remains  were  observed  by  Boss.  It  car- 
responds  to  the  modem  village  of  Pitemi,  which  ii 
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lud  to  ngnitf  in  die  Alli»ni»n  language  "  abounding 
in  sprinf^"  Tbe  rood  next  paased  hj  the  fountain 
of  tbe  Heliastae  (HcAiwrroi),  where  were  temples 
<f  DimTsns  and  of  Aphrodite  Melaenia :  this  foon- 
tain  was  7  stadia  ftim  the  city,  opposite  Ptolis 
or  Old  Uantineia.  (Paus.  viiL  6.  §§  4,  5.)  The 
fnceding  account  is  rendered  clearer  by  the  map 
an  p.  363. 

(For  the  geography  of  Mantiniee,  see  Leake, 
Mono,  ToLi.pL  100,  seq.,  toL  iii.  p.  44,  seq. ; 
Pdcpmmaiaea,  p.  369,  seq.;  Ross,  JUitm  m 
lUopemmu,  vdL  L  pt  121,  seq.;  Curtius,  Pdoptm- 
maot,  nd.  i.  p.  S33,  seq.) 

UAIfTDA  (Mdrroua:  Elk.  Uantuanns:  Mm- 
<0(aX>  city  of  Ciialpine  Gaul,  situated  on  the  river 
IGii&B,  en  as  island  formed  by  its  waters,  about 
IS  miles  above  its  confluence  with  the  Fadus. 
Then  seems  no  doubt  that  it  was  a  rery  ancient 
city,  and  existed  long  before  the  establishment  of 
the  Oanb  in  this  part  of  Italy.  Yvrffl,  who  was 
natnially  well  acquainted  with  the  traditions  of  his 
natire  place,  tells  us  that  its  population  was  a 
mixed  race,  but  the  bulk  of  the  people  were  of  Etms- 
eao  origin ;  and  Pliny  even  says  that  it  was  the 
only  city  bcTcmd  the  Padus  which  was  stiD  inhabited 
by  aa  Etnuean  people.  (Virg.  Aen.  x.  201 — 203; 
Ptio.  iii.  19.  s.  S3.)  Virgil  doss  not  tell  us  what 
were  the  other  naticoal  elements  of  its  population, 
and  it  is  not  easy  to  nnderatand  the  exact  meaning 
of  his  exptesaioii  that  it  consisted  of  three  "ger.tes," 
and  that  each  gens  comprised  four  "  populi ;"  but  it 
seems  certainly  probable  that  this  relates  to  the 
ioteraal  dirisioa  of  its  own  territory  and  population, 
and  has  no  reference  (as  MQller  has  supposed)  to 
the  twelve  cities  founded  by  the  Etmscans  in  the 
TaUey  of  the  Padns.  (MQller,  Elnitka;  vol.  L 
f.  137  ;  Niebuhr,  voL  L  p.  296,  note  757.)  The 
Ktrasean  origin  of  Uantna  is  confirmed  by  its  name, 
winch  was  in  all  probability  derived  from  that  of 
the  Etmacin  divinity  Mantus,  though  another  tra- 
dition, adopted  by  Virgil  himself,  seems  to  luve  de- 
doqed  it  from  s  prophetic  nymph  of  tbe  name  of 
Manta  (Serr.  ad  Aen.  I.  c ;  SchoL  Veron.  ad  loc, 
p.  103,  ed.  KeiL)  According  to  one  of  tbe  oldest 
scholiasts  on  \^il,  both  Verrius  Flaccus  and 
Caedna,  in  their  Etruscan  histories,  ascribed  the 
feundatioD  <£  Uantna  to  Tarchon  himself,  while 
Vugil  represents  Ocnus,  the  son  of  Manto,  as  its 
feonder.  OHrg.  Aat.  z.  200;  Schol  Veron.  /.c.) 
Tbe  only  bistarical  fact  that  can  be  considered  as 
REoltiog  Cram  all  these  statements  is  that  Mantua 
really  was  an  Etruscan  settlement,  and  that  fur 
■mne  reason  (probably  &om  its  peculiar  and  in- 
accessible situation)  it  retained  much  of  its  Etruscan 
<haTiirt«r  long  after  this  bad  disappeared  in  the 
other  dties  of  Cisalpine  GauL 

After  the  settlement  of  the  Gauls  in  Northern 
Jtaly,  Mantua  was  probably  included  in  the  territory 
«f  the  Cenomani  (Ptol.  iii.  1.  §  31);  bat  we  find 
an  mention  of  its  name  in  history,  nor  do  we  know 
at  what  period  it  passed  under  the  Roman  dominion. 
Fran  an  incidental  notice  in  Livy  (xxiv.  10)  during 
the  Second  Pnnic  War,  we  may  pn^bly  infer  that  it 
wu  then  on  friendly  terms  with  Rome,  as  were  the 
Cenomani  and  Veneti ;  and  as  its  name  is  not  men- 
tioDed  during  the  subsequent  wars  of  the  Romans  in 
Cisalpine  GanI,  it  is  probable  that  it  passed  gra- 
dually, with  the  other  towns  of  the  Cenomani,  from 
a  state  of  alliance  to  one  of  dependence,  and  nki- 
mateiy  of  subjection.  Bat  even  under  tbe  Roman 
domiuion  the  name  of  Mantua  scarcely  appears  in 
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histoiy,  and  it  is  clear  that  it  was  fiu'  from  pos- 
sessing the  same  reUtive  importance  in  ancient 
times  that  it  did  in  the  middle  ages,  and  still  n- 
tafais.  It  was  undoubtedly  a  mimicipal  town,  and 
is  mentioned  as  such  by  all  the  geographers,  as  well 
as  in  inscripticos,  but  both  Strabo  and  Martial  speak 
of  it  as  vety  inferior  to  the  neighbouriog  city  of 
Vemoa,  in  comparison  with  which  the  latter  terms 
it  "parva Uantna."  (Strab.  v. p. S13;  PUn.  iii.  19. 
s.  S3  ;  Ptol.  iii.  I.  §  31  ;  Martial,  xir.  195.) 
During  ths  civil  wars  after  the  death  of  Caesar, 
Uantna  suffered  the  loss  of  a  part  of-its  territoiy, 
for  Octavian  havhig  assigned  to  his  diiicharged 
sddiers  the  lands  of  the  neighboiuing  Cremona,  and 
these  having  proved  insufficient,  a  portion  of  the 
territoiy  of  Manttut  was  taken  to  make  up  the 
necessary  amount.  (Virg.  EeL  ix.  28,  Georg.  ii. 
198;  Serv.  ad  loc')  It  was  on  this  occasion  that 
Virgil  was  expelled  from  his  patrimonial  estate, 
which  he  however  recovered  by  the  &voar  of  Au- 
gustus. 

The  chief  celebrity  of  Mantua  under  the  Roman 
Empire  was  nndonbtedly  owing  to  its  having  been 
the  bhrthplace  of  Virgil,  who  has,  in  consequence, 
celebrated  it  in  several  passages  of  bis  works ;  and  its 
name  is  noticed  on  the  same  account  by  many  of  the 
hter Roman  poets.  (Virg.  Georg.'m.  12;  Ovid,^iiiop. 
iii.  15.  7  ;  Stat.  Silv.  iv.  2.  9  ;  Sil.  ItoL  viii.  595  ; 
Martial,  i.  C2. 2,  ziv.  195.)  According  to  Donatns, 
however,  tbe  actual  birthplace  of  the  poet  was  the 
village  of  Andes  in  the  territory  of  Mantua,  and  not 
the  city  itself.  (Donat.  K«t  Virg.  1 ;  Hieron.  Chnm. 
ad  ann.  1947.) 

After  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  Mantua  appears 
to  have  become  a  phice  of  importance  from  its  great 
strength  as  a  fortress,  arising  from  its  pecnliar  situa- 
tion, BiUTDunded  on  all  sides  by  brood  lakes  or  ex- 
{anses  of  watfa-,  formed  by  the  stagnation  of  tbe 
river  JImcius.  It,  however,  fell  into  tlie  hands  of  the 
Lombards  under  Agilulf  (P.  Disc.  iv.  29),  and  after 
the  expulsion  of  that  people  was  governed  by  in- 
dependent counts.  In  the  middle  ages  it  became 
one  of  the' most  important  cities  of  the  N.  of  Italy  ; 
and  is  still  a  populous  pUce,  and  one  of  the  strongest 
fortresses  in  Italy.  It  is  still  so  completely  sur- 
rounded by  the  stagnant  waters  of  the  Mmcio,  that 
it  is  accessible  only  by  causeways,  the  shortest  of 
which  is  1000  feet  in  length. 

Uantna  was  distant  from  Verona  25  miles;  so 
that  Frocopius  calls  it  a  day's  journey  from  thence; 
(Procop.  B.  0.  iii.  .$.)  It  was  situated  on  a  line  of 
rood  given  in  the  Tabula,  which  proceeded  from 
Mediolanum,  by  Cremona  and  Bedriocnm,  to  Mantua, 
and  thence  to  Hoetilia,  where  it  crossed  the  Fadus, 
and  thence  proceeded  direct  to  Ravenna.  (T<A. Peut.') 
Uantua  was  distant  from  Ciemona  by  this  road 
about  40  miles.  It  would  appear  from  one  of  the 
minor  poems  ascribed  to  Virgil  (^Catalect.  8. 4),  that 
this  distance  was  frequently  traversed  by  muleteers 
with  light  vehicles  in  a  single  day.  [£.  H.  B.J 

MANTZICIERT  (yiajn{u,4pT,  Const.  Porph.  d» 
Adm.  Imp.  c.  44),  a  fortress  of  great  importance 
upon  the  Armenian  frontier.  In  A.  D.  1 050,  it  o^red 
so  determined  a  resistance  to  Togrul  Bel,  the  founder 
of  tbe  Seljukian  dynasty,  that  he  had  to  give  up  all 
hope  of  breaking  through  the  barrier  of  fortresses 
that  defended  the  limits  of  the  empire,  and  retired 
into  Persia.  (Cedren.  vol.  ii.  p.  780;  Le  Bean,  Sat 
Empire,  vol.  xiv.  p.  367 ;  Finlay,  ByzaiUine  Empire, 
p.  523.)  It  is  identified  with  ilelasgerd  or  Ma- 
tuukhtrt,  situated  to  the  NW.  of  lake  Pun,  and  the 
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remarkable  volcanic  cone  of  SSpdn  Taffh.  (St. 
Martin,  Mim.  mr  tArmgnie,  ToL  L  p.  105 ;  Ritter, 
Jirdkmda,  vol.  ix.  f.  994.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

HAOGAMALCHA  (Ammian.  zxir.  4),  a  {dace 
in  Mesopotamia,  attacked  and  takoi  b7  Julian.  It 
was  distant  about  9U  stadia  from  Ctesiphon.  (Zorim. 
iii.  31.)  It  appears  to  bare  been  stronglj  fortified 
and  well  defended.  Zoeimns  eridentlj  allodes  to 
the  same  place  (JL  c),  thoagh  he  does  not  mention  it 
by  name.  [V.] 

MAON  (Ma^i'),  a  city  of  Jadah,  in  the  moun- 
tains, south  of  Hebron.  It  is  joined  with  Carmel, 
and  Zipb,  and  Jnttah  (Joth.  sr,  55),  known  only  as 
the  residence  of  Nabal  and  Abigail  (1  Sam.  zxv.  2). 
"  The  wilderness  of  Maon,  in  the  plain  on  the  south 
of  Jeshimon,"  is  identical  with  or  oontigoons  to  the 
wUdemeas  of  Ziph,  where  David  and  his  men  hid 
themselves  in  the  strongholds  from  the  malice  of 
Saul  (xxiii.  14 — 25).  It  is  placed  by  Ensebius  in 
the  east  of  Daronia  (Onoiwut.  s.  v.)  Its  site  is 
marked  by  ruins,  still  called  Miin,  situated  between 
Carmel  and  ZupA,  half  an  hour  south  of  the  former. 
[Cabmei,  Vol.  I.  p.  521.]  [G.  W.] 

MAPHABITIS  (HwpaplTis),  a  district  of  Arabia 
Felix,  lying  about  tie  city  of  Sava  (2ai/^),  which  is 
placed  by  Arrian  three  days'  journey  from  Muza,  on 
the  Bed  Sea.  [Hdza.]  He  mentions  the  king's  name, 
Cholaebns  (XiJAaiSot).  (^PeripUu  Marii  Erytk.  p. 
13.)  The  Sava  of  Arrian  is  probably  identical  with 
the  Sapphara  or  Sspphar  of  Ptolemy  (^iirpapa  al. 
2<nr^i/i>  ;ui)Tp^roA.it,vi.  7.  §41),  the  capital  nodoubt 
of  a  tribe  named  by  him  Sappbaritae  (2ctir^af)iTa<), 
the  Mapharitis  of  Arrian.  They  are  distinct  from  the 
Maphoritab  of  Ptolemy.  [0.  W.] 

MAPHORI'TAE  (Ma^opiToi),  a  people  of  Arabia 
Felix,  placed  by  Ptolemy  above,  I  e.  north  of,  the 
Itathini,  and  west  of  the  outer  Frankincense  country 
(4  ixrit  Siivpyoipipos'),  contiguous  to  the  Chatra- 
mamititae  (vi.  7.  §  25).  The  similarity  of  name 
indicates  a  connection  between  this  tribe  and  the 
Haejdia  metropolis  of  the  same  geographer;  the  same 
as  the  "  Aphae  metropolis "  &l  Arrian,  which  he 
places  9  days' journey  east  of  his  Maphoritis  regio, 
and  therefore  12  days  from  the  Red  Sea.  It  was  the 
capital  of  CharibaSl,  the  lawful  king  of  the  Homeritae 
and  their  neighbours  the  Sabaitae,  styled  the  friend 
of  the  Roman  emperors,  to  whom  be  is  said  to  have 
sent  frequent  embassies.  [Maepha.]  The  district  is 
probably  that  now  known  as  Wa^  Mayfa,  in  the 
midst  dl  which  is  situated  the  remarkable  ruins  now 
called  iVofaii-eA^q;  or,  which  are  supposed  to  mark 
the  site  of  the  metropolis.  This  fruitful  valley  com- 
mences above  the  nuns  in  question  and  is  well  culti- 
vated throughout.  It  is  thus  described  by  Lieut. 
Wellsted,  who  traversed  its  southern  part  in  1838:— 
"  Xaiab-d-ffajar  (ancient  Maepha,  ;.  v.)  is  situ- 
ated north-west,  and  is  distant  48  miles  &om  the 
village  of  'ATn,  which  is  marked  on  the  chart  in 
latitude  14°  2'  north,  and  longitude  46°  SO*  east, 
nearly.  It  stands  in  the  centre  of  a  most  extensive 
valley,  called  by  the  natives  Wack/  i{e\fah,  which, 
whether  we  r^ard  its  fertility,  population,  or  extent, 
is  the  most  interesting  geographi(al  feature  we  have 
yet  discovered  on  the  southern  coast  of  Arabia. 
Taking  its  length  from  where  it  opens  out  on  the 
sea-coast  to  the  town  of  'Aiban,  it  is  4  days'  jonmey, 
or  75  miles.  Beyond  this  point  I  could  not  exactly 
ascertain  the  extent  of  its  prolongation;  various 
native  authorities  give  it  from  5  to  7  additional 
days.  Thronghont  the  whole  of  this  space  it  is 
thickly  studded  with  villages,  hamlets,  and  cnlti- 
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vmted  groonds.  In  s  journey  <^  15  miles,  «b  connled 
more  than  thirty  of  the  former,  besides  a  great  number 
of  single  bonses."  (Wellsted,  TravtU  m  Araiia, 
vol.  i.  p.  436.)  [G.W.] 

UAPONIS,  in  Britain,  oocnrring  in  Geogr.  Ba- 
venn.  among  the  dtBtrta  loco,  without  any  ehw  to 
guide  us  to  its  locality.  An  inscription  to  a  topical 
deity  Mapon  (Deo  Mapono),  discovered  at  Phaaptim 
in  Ctmiberbsid  ;  and  another  (Apollini  Uapono)  at 
Sibehater,  in  Laneathire,  merely  strengtiien  the 
probability  of  the  existence  of  a  place  so  called  in 
Britain,  without  disclcaing  its  situation.  Maporitoa 
also  appears  in  Geogr.  Bavenn.  amcog  the  towns  in 
the  north  of  Britain.  [C.  B.  &] 

UABA'BIUS  {Kofiita!,  VLapoieuK,  Pt<d.  t.  9 
§  2),  a  river  of  Sarmatia,  which  Beichard  has  idm- 
tified  with  the  Mangts,  an  affluent  of  the  Ikn,  on 
the  left  bank  of  that  river.  Some  have  oosuidend 
the  Mcmytz  to  represent  the  Achardsos  QKxjf- 
Hn\  but  Strabo  (zi.  p.  506)  expressly  asys  that 
tie  latter  discharges  itsdf  into  the  Haeotis.  (Scha- 
fiurik,  SUm.  AU.  vol.  i.  pp.  60, 600.)      [E.  B.  J.] 

MARAGAl^DA  (M<v((«ai>^,  StraK  xi.  pi  517; 
Arrian,  iii.  30,  iv.  5;  PtoL  vi.  11.  §  9),  the  capital 
of  Sogdiana,  now  Samanxmi.  It  is  said  by  Strabo 
to  have  been  one  of  the  eight  cities  which  were 
built  in  those  parts  by  Alexander  the  Great  Ptolemy 
places  it  in  Bactriana.  Arrian  (iii.  30)  states  tliat 
it  contained  the  palace  of  the  ruler  of  the  Sogdiani, 
but  does  not  apparently  credit  the  stoiy  that  Alex- 
ander had  anything  to  do  with  the  building  of  it. 
Cnrtios  states  that  the  city  was  70  stadia  in  drcnm- 
ference,  and  surrounded  by  a  wall,  and  that  he  had 
destined  the  province  for  his  favourite,  Clitns,  when 
the  unfortnnate  quarrel  took  place  in  which  he  was 
slain  (viii.  1.  §  20).  Professor  'Wilson  (^rimo, 
p.  1 65)  considers  that  the  name  has  been  derived 
from  the  Sanscrit  Samara-Vhania,  "  the  wariike 
province."  In  many  of  the  old  editions  the  word 
was  written  Paracanda,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  Maracanda  is  the  correct  form.  Stanaromd 
has  been  in  all  ages  a  great  oktrtfdt  for  the  com- 
merce of  Central  Aaa.  [V.] 

MARANl'TAE  (Mopovrraj,  Strab.  xvi.  p.  776 ; 
MoportTt),  an  ancient  people  on  the  W.  coast  of 
Arabia  Felix,  near  the  comer  of  the  Aelanitiens 
Sinus,  destroyed  by  the  Garindaei. 

MARAPHII  {Kapiipiat,  Herod.  L  125),  one  of 
the  three  tribes  into  which  the  highest  class  of  the 
ancient  Persians  was  divided,  according  to  Hero- 
dotus. The  other  two  were  the  Pasargadae  and  the 
Msspii.  [V.] 

MAKATHA  (Mifpafti),  a  village  of  Anadia,  in 
the  district  Cynuria,  between  Buphagium  and  Gortys, 
perhaps  represented  by  the  min  odled  the  CaiCkt 
of  Leddhon.  (Pans.  viii.  28.  §  1 ;  Leake,  Mom, 
vol.  ii.  p.  66,  Pdopomaiaca,  p.  232.) 

MABATHE,  a  small  island  near  Gorcyia,  vuaa- 
tioned  only  by  Pliny  (iv.  12.  s.  19). 

HARATHE'SIUM  (Kof^^au,*:  Eth.  Mapoffif- 
iTios),  an  Ionian  town  on  the  coast  of  Lydia,  sooth 
of  Ephesns,  and  not  far  from  the  frontiers  of  Caru, 
whence  Stephanus  (s.  v.)  calls  it  a  town  of  Caria. 
(Seylax,  p.  37 ;  Plin.  B.  if.  v.  31.)  The  town  at  one 
time  belonged  to  the  Samians;  but  they  made  an  ex- 
change, and,  giving  it  up  to  the  Ephesians,  received 
Keapolis  in  return.  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  639.)  Col.  Leake 
(Atia  Minor,  p.  261)  believes  that  a  few  ancient 
ruins  found  at  a  place  called  Skalanova  mark  \ho 
site  of  Marathesium,  though  others  regard  tliem  m 
remains  of  Pygela.  [L.  &3 
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UAHATHON  (MapaMr :  £th.  MapaBiinos),  s 
(Diall  plain  in  the  NE.  of  Attica,  containing  fonr 
plaoas,nani«d  Makathou,  Pbobausthds  (fipoti- 
ktrtet:  Etk.  llpoeaXUrios),  TBicoBrTHDa(TpucJ- 
pnAsi,  or  Tput6pvi'9ot.  TpiK6paiihst  Etk,  Tpueofi- 
owi),  and  0»OB  (Olrdi} :  Etk,  Ohnuoi),  which 
onginallj  fixmed  the  Tetnpolis,  one  of  the  12  dia- 
tricts  into  which  Attica  waa  dirided  before  the  time 
of  ThiMMnw.  Here  Xnthns,  who  married  tlie  daughter 
of  Erechthena,  is  aaid  to  hare  reigned ;  and  here  the 
Bbraeletdae  took  lefnge  when  driven  ont  of  Pdopon- 
nesnx,  and  defeated  EniTstheos.  (Strab.  viii.  p.  383 ; 
Stepfa.  B.  a.  •:  TvTpiroKa.)  The  Uarathonii  daimed 
to  be  the  first  people  in  Greece  who  paid  divine  ho- 
ooors  to  Hemilea,  who  possessed  a  eanctoar^  in  the 
plain,  of  which  we  shall  speak  prasently.  (Pans.  i. 
15.  §  3,  i.  35.  §  4.)  Harathtm  is  also  celebrated  in 
the  legends  of  Thnens,  who  conqnered  the  ferodous 
bo]],  which  naed  to  devastate  the  pkin.  (Plut.  T'Aet. 
14;  Strab.  is.  p.  399;  Pans.  L  27.  §  10.)  Manthon 
is  moitiooed  in  the  Homeric  poems  in  a  way  that 
impUea  that  it  was  then  a  place  of  importance.  (Od 
vii  80.)  Its  name  was  derived  from  an  eponTmoos 
hero  Marathon,  who  is  described  hj  Pansaniaa  as  a 
SCO  tt  Eptqiens,  king  of  Scyoo,  who  Bed  into  Attica 
in  conaequence  <i  the  cruelty  of  his  father  (Pans. 
iL  1.  §  I,  ii.  6.  §  5,  L  15.  §  3,  i.  32.  §  4).  Plu- 
tarch calls  him  an  Arcadian,  who  accompanied  the 
Dioscuri  in  their  expedition  into  Attica,  and  volnn- 
tarilj  devoted  himself  to  death  before  the  battle. 
(riea.  32.) 

After  Theseus  united  the  12  independent  districts 
of  Attica  into  one  state,  the  name  of  Tetnpolis 
gradnally  fiell  into  disuse;  and  the  fonr  phces  of 
which  it  oonsisted  became  Attic  demi,  —  Hara- 
tbon,  TricoiTthns.  and  Oenoe  belonging  to  the  tribe 
Aeantis,  and  Prohalintbus  to  the  tribe  Pandionis; 
bat  Hanthon  was  so  superior  to  the  other  three,  that 
its  sasoe  was  applied  to  the  whole  district  down  to 
the  latest  times.  Hence  Lucisn  speaks  of  "the 
parts  of  Usrathcn  about  Oenoe"  (MopaSavos  tA 
sipi  T^  Obiinpf,  Icaro-Memp.  18). 

Few  places  have  obtained  such  celebrity  in  the 
hjatory  of  the  world  as  Marathon,  on  account  of  the 
victory  which  the  Athenians  here  gained  over  the 
Fenriana  in  B.  o.  490.  Hence  it  is  necessary  to  give 
a  detailed  account  of  the  topography  of  the  plain,  in 
whicii  we  shall  fallow  the  admirable  description  of 
Cokoel  Leake,  drawing  a  little  additional  information 
from  Ur.  Finlay  and  other  writers. 

The  plain  of  Harathon  is  oftn  to  a.  bay  of  the  sea 
on  the  east,  and  is  shut  in  on  the  oppoeite  side  by 
the  heights  of  Brilessus  (subsequently  called  Pente- 
licas)  wid  Diacria,  which  send  forth  roots  extending 
ta  the  sea,  and  bounding  the  plain  to  the  north  and 
aootfa.  The  principal  shelter  of  the  bay  is  a£brded 
by  a  long  rocky  pnmontory  to  the  north,  andently 
called  CmoaOBA  (Kvr^ovpa,  Hesych..  Phot.,  t.  v.) 
and  now  SidmL  The  plain  is  about  6  miles  in  length 
and  half  that  breadth  in  its  broadest  part.  It  is 
aeoiewhat  in  the  form  <tf  a  half-moon,  the  inner 
carve  of  which  is  bounded  by  the  bay,  and  the  outer 
by  the  range  of  moontiuns  already  described.  The 
plain,  described  by  Aristophanes  as  the  "  pleasant 
Bead  of  Marathon"  (kttiuim  rhv  ipitma  Hapa- 
Bmm,  Ava,  246),  is  a  level  green  expanse.  The 
kills,  which  shut  in  the  pliun,  were  oovend  in  an- 
cient thnes  with  olives  and  vines  (Nonn.  Diont/t. 
xiu.  84,  zlriii.  18).  The  pUin  is  bounded  at 
at  its  southern  and  northern  extremities  by  two 
"Mfhw,  of   which  the  southern  is  not  hurge  and 
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is  almost  diy  st  the  concluaon  of  the  great  heats; 
while  the  northern,  which  is  much  larger,  offers 
several  parts  which  are  at  all  seasons  impass- 
able. Both,  however,  have  a  bnad,  firm,  sandy  beach 
between  them  and  the  sea.  A  river,  now  called  the 
river  of  MaratMna,  flows  through  the  centre  of  the 
plain  into  the  tea. 

There  are  four  roads  leading  ont  of  the  phiin. 
I.  One  runs  along  the  ooast  by  the  south-western  ex- 
tremity of  the  plain.  (Phn,  aa.)  Here  the  plain  of 
Marathon  opens  into  a  narrow  maritime  plain  three 
miles  in  length,  where  the  mountains  fidi  so  gra- 
dually towards  the  sea  as  to  present  no  very  defiensible 
impediment  to  the  communication  between  the  Ma- 
rathonia  and  the  Mesogaea.  The  road  afterwards 
passes  through  the  vajley  between  Pentelicus  and 
Hymettns,  through  the  ancient  demus  of  Pallene. 
This  is  the  most  level  rood  to  Athens,  and  the  only 
one  practicable  for  carriages.  It  was  the  one  by 
which  Peisiotratns  marched  to  Athens  after  landing 
at  Marathon.  (Herod.  L  62.)  2.  The  second  road 
runs  through  the  pass  of  Ynmd,  so  called  from  a 
small  vilhtge  of  this  name,  situated  in  the  southern 
of  the  two  valleys,  which  brancli  off  from  the  in- 
terior of  the  pliun.  (Phm,  ii.)  This  road  leads 
through  Cephisia  into  the  ncmhem  part  of  the  plain 
of  Athens.  3.  The  third  road  follows  the  vale  of 
Marathina,  the  northern  of  the  two  valleys  already 
named,  in  which  lies  the  village  of  the  same  name, 
the  Urgest  in  the  district,  (Plan,  cc)  The  two 
valleys  are  separated  from  one  another  by  a  hill 
called  Kolrini  (Plan,  3),  very  rugged,  but  of  no 
great  height.  This  third  road  lesds  to  Apbidna, 
from  which  the  phun  of  Athens  may  also  be 
reached.  4.  The  fourth  road  leaves  the  phiin  on 
the  north-east  by  a  narrow  pass  (Plan,  dd) 
between  the  northern  marsh  and  a  round  naked 
rocky  height  called  Mt.  KordU  or  Stavrokoriki, 
(Phn,  4.)  It  leads  to  Rhamnns ;  and  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  pass  stands  the  village  of  Lower  Suii 
(PUn,  12.) 

Three  pUces  in  the  Marathonian  district  particu- 
larly retain  vestiges  of  ancient  demi.  1.  VnaC, 
which  Leake  supposes  to  be  the  site  of  the  demus  of 
Marathon.  It  lies  upon  a  height  fortified  by  the 
ravine  of  a  torrent,  which  descends  into  the  plain 
after  flowing  between  Mtt.  AryaUki  and  A/oritmd, 
which  are  parts  of  ML  Brilessus  or  Pentelicus. 
(Plan,  1,  2.)  A  little  below  Vrani  are  seen  fonr 
artifidal  tumuli  of  earth,  one  considerably  larger 
than  the  others ;  and  in  a  pass  at  the  back  of  the 
hill  of  Kotr/rni,  which  leads  from  the  vale  of  Yrcatd 
into  that  of  Marathdna,  there  are  some  remains  of 
an  ancient  gate.  Near  the  gate  are  the  foundations 
of  a  wide  wall,  5  feet  in  thickness,  which  are 
traced  for  nearly  3  miles  in  circumference,  en- 
closing all  the  upper  part  of  the  valley  of  Vrani 
These  ruins  are  now  known  by  the  name  of  ii 
Itiripa  TTit  ypalas  (the  old  woman's  sheepfold). 
Near  the  ruined  gate  Leake  observed  the  remains 
of  three  statues,  probably  those  which  were  erected 
by  Herodes  Atticns  to  three  favourite  servants. 
(Philostr.  Soph.  ii.  1.  §  10.)  Marathon  waa  the 
demus  of  Herodes,  who  also  died  there.  The  wall 
mentioned  above  was  probably  built  by  Herodes,  to 
enclose  his  property;  for  it  would  seem  from  Pliny 
that  Marathon  no  longer  existed  as  a  town  or 
vilhige  a  century  before  the  time  of  Herodes. 
("Rhamnus  pagus,  locus  Marathon,"  Plin.  iv.  7. 
s.  1 1.)  The  early  disappearance  of  the  ancient  town 
of  Marathon  would  easily  cause  its  name  to  be 
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transfen-ed  to  another  aite:  and  i^vas  natural  that 
the  celebrated  name  shonid  be  gWen  to  the  prin- 
cipal place  in  the  district.  Three-quarters  of  a 
mile  to  the  soath-east  of  tlie  tnmoli  of  Vrand 
there  is  a  rising  ground,  upon  which  are  the  traces 
of  a  Hellenio  wall,  apparently  the  peribolus  of  a 
temple.  This  was  probably  the  temple  of  Her- 
cules (PUn,  10),  in  whose  sacred  encloenre  the 
Athenians  were  encamped  before  the  battle  of  Ma- 
rathon.    (Herod,  vi.  108.) 

3.  There  are  several  fragments  of  antiquity 
situated  at  the  bead  of  the  valley  of  Mariihona  at 
a  spot  called  Inii,  which  is  no  doubt  the  site  of 
the  ancient  Oekoe,  one  of  the  four  d^mi  of  the 
district.  The  retired  situation  of  Oenoe  accounts 
for  its  omission  by  Strabo  in  bis  enumeration  of  the 
demi  situated  near  the  coast  (ix.  p.  399). 

3.  There  are  also  evident  remains  of  an  ancient 
demns  situated  upon  an  insulated  height  in  the 
plain  of  Suit,  near  the  entrance  of  the  pass  leading 
out  of  the  Harathonian  plain  to  SiiU.  These  ruins 
are  probably  those  of  Trioortthcs,  the  situation 
of  which  agrees  with  the  order  of  the  maritime 
demi  in  Strabo,  where  Ti-icorythns  immediately 
precedes  Rhamnus.  Wo  learn  from  Aristophanes 
and  Suidas  that  Tricorythus  was  tormented  by 
gnats  from  a  neighbouring  marsh  (initis  iarw  fjiii 
TpMopmta,  Aristoph.  Lytiitr.  1032;  Suidas,  «.  v. 
4nrlt);  and  at  the  present  day  the  inhabitants  of 
Lower  Sili  in  the  summer  are  driven  by  this  plague 
and  the  bad  air  into  the  upper  village  of  the  same 
name.  The  town  was  probably  called  Tricorythus 
from  the  triple  peak  on  which  its  citadel  was 
built. 

The  site  of  Probalinthcs  is  uncertain,  but  it 
should  probably  be  placed  at  th$.  south-west  ex- 
tremity of  the  Marathonian  plain.  This  might  be 
inferred  from  Strabo's  enumeration,  who  mentions 
first  Probalinthus,  then  Marathon,  and  lastly  Tri^ 
corythns.  Between  the  southern  marsh  and  Mt. 
Argaiiki  there  are  fonndations  of  buildings  at  a 
place  called  VaVxri,  which  is,  perhaps,  a  corruption 
of  Probalinthus.  Close  to  the  sea,  upon  a  rising 
ground  in  the  manb,  there  are  some  ancient  re- 
mains, which  may,  perhaps;  be  those  of  the  temple 
of  Athena  Hellotia  (Plan,  11),  wliich  epithet  the 
goddess  is  said  to  have  derived  from  the  marsh  of 
tfarathon,  where  the  temple  was  built.  (Schol.-  ad 
Find,  OL  xiii.  56 ;  Etym.  M.  :  v.  'EkXtrrit.) 

The  principal  monument  in  the  Marathonian  plain 
was  the  tumulus  erected  to  the  192  Athenians  who 
were  slain  in  the  battle,  and  ■whose  names  were 
inscribed  upon  ten  pillars,  one  for  each  tribe,  placed 
upon  the  tomb.  There  was  also  a  second  tunlulas 
for  the  Plataeans  and  slaves,  and  a  separate  monu- 
ment to  Miltiades.  All  these  monuments  were  seen 
by  Pausanias  600  years  after  the  battle  (i.  32.  §  3). 
The  tumulus  of  the  Athenians  still  exists.  It  stands 
in  tlie  centre  of  the  plun,  about  half  a  mile  from 
the  sea-shore,  and  is  known  by  the  name  of  Soro  {i 
Sopis),  the  tomb.  (Plan,  13.)  It  is  about  30  feet 
high,  and  200  yards  in  circumference,  composed  of 
a  light  mould  mixed  with  sand,  amidst  which  have 
Ixen  found  many  brazen  beads  of  arrows,  about  an 
inch  in  length,  of  a  trikteral  form,  and  pierced  at 
the  top  with  a  round  hole  for  the  reception  of  the 
shaft.  There  are  also  found,  in  still  greater  num- 
bers, fragments  of  black  flint,  rudely  shaped  by  art, 
which  have  been  usually  considered  fragments  of 
the  arrow-heads  used  by  the  Persian  archers;  but 
this  opinion  cannot  be  received,  as  flints  of  the  same 
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kind  abound  in  other  parts  of  Greece,  where  no 
Persun  is  reputed  to  have  set  his  foot;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  noae  have  been  found  either  at  Thermo- 
pylae or  Plataea.  At  a  very  small  distance  from 
this  tumulus  Leake  noticed  a  small  heap  of  earth 
and  stones,  which  is,  perhaps,  tlie  tomb  of  Plataeans 
and  Athenian  slaves.  At  500  yards  north  of  the 
great  tumulus  is  s  ruin  called  Pgrgo  (nipryot), 
consisting  of  the  foundation  of  a  square  monument, 
constructed  of  hirge  blocks  of  white  marble;  it  is 
apparently  the  monument  erected  in  honour  of  Mil- 
tiades.    (Plan,  14.) 

We  learn  from  Philochoms  that  there  was  a  temple 
of  the  Pythian  Apollo  at  Marathon  (ig>.  Schol.  ad 
Soph.  Oid.  Col  1047);  and  Demosthenes  relates 
that  the  sacred  vessel  was  kept  on  this  coast,  and 
that  once  it  was  carried  off  by  Philip.  (PhS.  L 
p.  49.) 

'  Pausanias  (i.  32.  §  3,  seq.)  mentions  in  the 
plain  several  natural  objects,  -some  of  which  liave 
been  noticed  already.  The  lake  at  the  northern 
extremity  of  the  pUun  he  describes  "  as  for  the  most 
part  marshy,  into  which  the  flying  barbarians  fell 
through  their  ignorance  of  the  ways ;  and  here  it  is 
said  that  the  principal  shiughter  of  them  occurred. 
Beyond  the  lake  (i"p  tV  Xliuniv)  are  seen  the 
stables  of  stone  for  the  horses  of  Artaphemes,  to- 
getlier  with  vestiges  of  a  tent  upon  the  rock.  A 
river  flows  out  of  the  lake  which,  within  the  teke, 
aSbrds  water  fit  for  cattle  to  drink;  but,  towardx 
the  place  where  it  enters  the  sea,  becomes  salt  and 
full  of  sea-fishes.  At  a  little  distance  from  the 
plain  is  a  mountain  of  Pan,  and  a  cavern  worthy  of 
inspection:  the  entrance  is  narrow;  but  within  are 
apartments  and  baths,  and  that  which  is  called  the 
goat-stand  (ahtiXtoy)  of  Pan,  together  with  rocks 
very  mnch  resembling  goats."  Leake  observes  that 
the  marshy  lake,  and  the  river,  which,  becoming 
salt  towards  the  mouthy  produces  sea-fi.slies,  are 
precisely  as  Pausanias  describes  them.  The  marsh 
is  deepest  towards  the  foot  of  ML  Kordii,  where 
several  springs  issue  from  the  foot  of  the  rocks  on 
the  right  side  of  the  road  leading  from  the  great 
plain  to  Lower  Suit.  These  springs  are  apparently 
tlie  fountain  Macaria  (Plan,  8),  which  Pausanias 
mentions  just  before  his  description  of  the  marsh. 
It  derived  its  name  from  Macaria,  a  daughter  of 
Hercules,  who  devoted  herself  to  death  in  iKhalf  of 
the  Hetaclidae  before  the  victory  which  they  gained 
over  the  Argives  in  the  plain.  (Comp.  Sbab.  vUi. 
p.  377.)  A  small  stream,  which  has  its  origin 
in  these  springs,  is  traced  through  the  marsh  into  a 
small  salt  lake  (Plan,  9),  supplied  by  subterraneoos 
sources,  and  situated  on  the  south-eastern  extremity 
of  the  marsh,  under  a  rocky  ridge,  the  continnatioa 
of  C.  Stim.  Both  the  ridge  and  salt  lake  aro 
known  by  the  name  of  DhrakotUria  (t4  ^pcuctt- 
fipia,  i.  e.  the  monster-waters,  so  called  from  its 
size,  since  tpixo  is  a  common  expression  among  the 
modern  Greeks  for  any  marvellous  object).  On  the 
eastern  side  of  the  great  marsh  Leake  noticed  a 
small  cavern  in  the  side  of  iff.  Dhralamiria,  which 
is  perhaps  the  pl.ice  called  by  Pausanias  "the 
stables  of  Artaphemes."  Leake  supposes  that  the 
Persian  commanders  were  encamped  in  the  adjoin- 
ing plain  of  Tricorythus.  The  mountain  and  cavern 
of  Pan  have  not  yet  been  discovered.  They  would 
appear,  from  the  description  of  Pausanias,  to  have 
been  a  little  further  removed  from  the  plain  than  the 
marsh  and  salt  hike.  Hence  they  may  be  jdaced  in 
Mt.  Koriki. 
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Th*  enct  gniODd  occnpied  by  the  Greek  and 
Peniu  annies  at  the  batUe  of  Marathon  can  imly 
be  a  natter  of  oonjectore.  Col.  I.e«ke,  vhou 
aeoonnt  is  both  probable  and  camistent,  thoagh  Mr. 
Finlay  differs  from  him,  aupposes  that  the  Athe- 
nian camp  ns  in  the  valley  of  Frowf  near  its  open- 
ittg  into  the  plain;  that  on  the  day  of  battle  the 
Athenian  line  extended  from  a  little  in  front  of 
the  Heracleiam,  at  the  foot  of  ifL  Argaliki, 
to  the  bend  of  tin  river  of  MaraMna,  below  the 
village  of  Sejiri ;  and  that  the  Persians,  who  were 
8  stadia  in  front  of  them,  had  their  right  resting  on 
Ml  KoriH,  and  their  left  extending  to  the  aoothem 
marsh,  which  prevented  them  from  having  a  front 
much  greater  than  that  of  the  Athenians.  (See 
Plan,  AA,  BB.)  When  the  Fenians  defeated  the 
Athsman  eentre,  they  pnnned  the  hitter  np  one  or 
both  of  the   two   valleys    on  either  side  of  Jlf(. 


MAHATHtJS: 


2C9 


Kotrini,  sines  Herodotus  says  that  the  pnrsnit 
continaed  qnite  into  the  interior  (if  i^v  luo&fmav). 
Nearly  at  the  same  time  the  Persian  left  and  right 
were  defeated ;  bnt  instead  of  pnrsning  them,  the 
Athenians  retnmed  towards  the  field  to  the  aid  of 
their  own  centre.  The  Persian  right  fled  towards 
the  narrow  pass  leading  into  the  plain  cf  Tricory- 
thos ;  and  here  nnmbers  were  forced  into  the  marsh, 
OS  Pansanias  relates. 

(Leake,  The  Demi  of  Attica,  vol.  ii.  pp.  77,  203, 
originally  published  in  Tramaeiiont  of  the  Royci 
Soeietg  of  LUenOare,  1829,  vol.  ii.;  Finlay,  Ibid. 
vol.  ilL  p.  363;  Waidsworth,  Atkeiu  and  Attica, 
pk  44;  Mare,  JorniuU  of  a  Tour  in  OeMe,  vol.  ii, 
p.  101 ;  Thirlwall,  Bitt.  of  Grteee,  vol  iL  p.  239; 
Grote,  Bitt.  of  Greece,  vol  ii.  p.  466;  Mnre,  Bist 
of  Greek  Literature,  vol.  iv.  pp.  610,  649,  550; 
Blakesley's  Herodotus,  vol.  ii,  p.  1 72.) 


FLAX  or  THE  PLAIN  Or  HARATHOX. 


A  A.  Portion  of  Ibe  Grtaki  on  the  day  of  the  bsule. 
BB.  Do.  Fenians  do. 

I.  Ml.  ATtanu. 

I.  Ht.  AfiramS. 

3.  AH.  Katrtni, 

4.  Ut.  Koriki. 

s.  Hi.  Utratomtrm. 
C.  SmaU  Marih. 
7.  GrrAl  Marvh. 
a.  Fountain  Maearia. 
9.  Salt  )ilce  or  Dkrakomtra 
10.  Hcraclelum. 

MARATHUS  (VtipaSos:  Elh.  Mapafqraror  a1. 
Mofo^rot),  a  city  on  the  coast  of  Syria,  north  of 
Aradns,  placed  by  Ptolemy  in  the  district  of  Cas- 
notis,  which  extoided  as  far  north  as  Antioch.  It 
is  jobied  with  Enydra,  and  was  a  rain  in  Strabo's 
It  was  on  the  confines  of  Phoeiiice,  and  the 


Hjr- 


1 1 .  Temple  of  Athena  Hellotia  ? 

12.  Village  of  Lover  Sill. 

13.  Sor6:  tumulus  or  Athenians. 
U.  Pfrgo:  tomb  of  MlltiadM. 

Raadi:  — 

a  a.  To  Athena,  iMtwnn  Mii.  Fentellcni  • 

mettut  tUrough  Pallene. 
bb.  To  Athens,  through  Cephlsla. 
cr.  I'o  Athens,  through  Apnldna. 
dd.  To  Rhumnus, 

district  was  then  nnder  the  dominion  of  the  Aradlans 
(Strab.  xvl.  p.  753 ;  comp.  Plin.  v.  20),  who  had  been 
foiled  in  a  former  attempt  to  reduce  it  to  their 
power.  The  story,  as  given  in  a  fragment  of  Diodorus 
(lib.xzxlii.  voL  x.  p.  76 — 78,ed.  Bipont ;  vol.  ii.p.  593, 
ed.  We'S.),i3  as  follows.  The  people  of  Aradus  having 
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seized  what  theyeoDiiidends&Toiinible  oi^partanitx 
for  the  destructwD  of  the  people  of  Manthiu,  aent 
priTHtely  to  Ammanins,  prime  minister  of  Alexander 
Bahu,  Uie  king  of  Syria,  and  bribed  him  with  the 
ofier  of  300  talents  to  deUrer  op  Uarathns  to  them. 
The  nnfbrtnnate  inhabitants  of  the  deroted  city 
attempted  in  vain  to  appease  their  enemies.  The 
Aradians  vioUted  the  oommon  Uws  of  suppliants, 
broke  the  reiy  ancient  images  of  the  local  deities, 
— which  the  M«rat.h«ni  hod  bronght  to  add  solemnity 
to  their  embassy, — stoned  the  ambassadors,  and  cast 
them  into  prison :  according  to  another  accoont,  they 
murdered  some,  and  forged  letters  in  their  names, 
which  they  sealed  with  their  seals,  promising  suc- 
cour to  Marathns,  with  a  Tiew  of  introducing  their 
troops  into  the  city  under  this  pretence.  Bat  dis- 
covering that  tiie  citizens  of  Marathns  were  informed 
of  their  design,  they  desisted  from  the  attempt 
The  facts  of  its  final  subjugation  to  Aradus  are  not 
preserved.  Pliny  (v.  20)  places  Marathns  opposite 
to  the  island  of  Aradns,  which  he  says  was  200 
passos  (=  1000  Roman  feet)  from  the  coast.  Dio- 
tloms  (I  c.)  states  the  distance  between  AradOs  and 
Marathns  to  be  8  stadia;  which  need  not  be  incon- 
sistent with  the  statement  of  Pliny,  as  the  latter 
may  be  supposed  to  measure  to  the  point  on  the 
nuunland  nearest  to  Aradus,  the  former  the  distance 
between  that  ishmd  and  the  town  of  Marathus.  The 
fact,  however,  is,  that  even  the  statement  of  Diodorus 
is  too  short  for  the  nearest  point  on  the  coast;  for 
this  island  is,  according  to  Maundrell  (March  7,  p. 
19),  "about  a  league  distant  from  the  share."  And 
Pococke,  who  crossed  the  strait,  says  "it  is 
reckoned  to  be  about  two  miles  from  the  continent 
{Ob$ervationt  on  Syria,  p.  201.)  The  20  stadia  of 
ijtrabo  is  therefore  much  more  correct  than  either  of 
the  other  authorities.  He  says  that  the  island  ky 
off  an  ezpoeed  coast  Qax^^^vs  xcd  AXj/Uvov), 
between  its  port(Caranns  lege  Camos)  and  Marathus : 
and  what  was  the  respective  sitoatim  of  these  towns 
he  intimates  in  another  passage,  where,  reckoning 
from  the  north,  he  enumerates  Balanaea,  Camos, 
Enydra,  Marathns.  Pococke  takes  Tortosa  to  be 
"Without  doubt  Caranns  (Camos)  the  port  of 
Aradns  on  the  continent;"  and  as  this  is  two  miles 
north  of  Aradus,  he  properly  looks  for  Marathus  to 
the  south, — identifying  Enydra  with  Ennl-Bye 
(Iha  Serpent*  Fountain),  "directly  opposite  to 
Aradns  (p.  203),  and  suggesting  that  some  mins 
which  he  observed  on  a  raised  ground,  at  the  northern 
extremity  of  a  plain,  about  7  miles  south  of 
Toriota,  "  might  possibly  be  Marathus"  (p.  204). 
These  conjectures  may  be  adnutted  with  some 
slight  modifications.  Thus,  e.  g.,  instead  of  iden- 
tifying Tortosa  with  Camos,  this  naval  arsenal  of  the 
Arvadites  most  be  placed  abont  2J  miles  north  of 
Tortosa,  where  a  late  traveller  has  discovered  "  ex- 
tensive ruins,  called  by  the  Arab  peasants  Camoon, 
— the  site,  doubtless,  of  the  Camos  or  Caranns  of 
the  ancients.  The  people  from  Arvad  still  quarry 
stones  from  these  ruins;  and  below  it,  on  the  north, 
is  a  small  harbour,  which  appeare  to  have  been  forti- 
iied  like  that  of  Tortosa."  (Thompson,  in  Biblioiheca 
Sacra,  vol.  v.  p.  254.)  A  fresh-water  spring  in  the 
sea,  is  mentioned  by  Strabo;  and  a  mile  to  the 
south,  between  Camoos  and  Tortota,  "  a  few 
rods  from  the  shore,  an  immense  fotmtain,  called 
'Ain  IbraJmn  (^Abraham'e  fountain),  boils  ap  from 
the  bottom."  Tortoea,  then,  will  be,  as  many  me- 
diaeval writers  maintained,  Antaradns,  which  "Arabic 
geographers  write  Autart&s  and  Antan>&s  ;  whence 
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the  commoD  Anbic  name  Tarti*,  in  Italian  Tortoia" 
(I.e.pL247,n.I).  UaM^iT^  written  by  Pocoeks 
£«t-«I-J9jw,  is  certainly  the  Enydra  of  Stnbe ;  the 
geographer,  or  his  infonnant,  havmg  m  this,  aa  in  ao 
many  other  instances,  retaiiied  the  first  h^  «f  the 
native  name,  and  translated  the  latter  hail,— En 
bdng  the  usual  Greek  and  l^tia  equivalent  for  the 
Semetio  'Agn  •^fountain,  and  the  igdra  a  sufficientiy 
close  representative  of  the  Semetic  Bljiek'=terpeaL 
South  of  this  fountun  are  very  extensive  quarries,  five 
or  six  miles  to  the  south  of  Tortota.  "  This  neigh- 
bourhood is  oalled  fay  the  Arabs  Amread  or  Maabed 
Amrtet '  the  &ne  of  Amreet.'  This  name  the  Greeks 
probably  changed  into  Manthns,  and  the  old  vanlta, 
foondatioas,  sarcophagi,  &&,  near  'Ait-d-Bfgek 
(Serpent'i  Fotrntttit),  may  marie  the  precise  locality 
of  andent  Marathns."  (Thompson,  lap.  250.) 
Pococke  describes  here  a  rock-hewn  temfde,  and 
monoUthio  house  and  chambers ;  besides  a  kind  of 
semicircle,  which  ho  thinks  "  might  serve  foe  some 
sports  to  divert  the  people  of  Aradns  and  Antaradns, 
or  of  the  anciem  Marathns,  if  that  was  near.  It  was 
probably  a  circus  "  (p.  203). 

It  was  the  more  necessary  to  identify  these  site^ 
as  D'Anville  placed  the  ancient  Marathus  at  the 
modem  Marakiah,  which  is,  doubtless,  the  repre- 
sentative of  "  Mutatio  Manccas  "  of  the  Jerusalem 
Itinerary,  on  the  confines  of  Syria  and  Phoenice, 
IS  M.  P.  south  of  Balaneas  (now  Baneai),  and  10 
M.P.  north  of  Antaradns:  and  this  error  is  per- 
petuated in  Arrowsmith's  map.  [6.  W.J 

MARATHUS  (Mi^or).  I.  A  small  town  in 
Fhocis,  near  Anticyra,  mentioned  only  by  Strabo 
(ix.  p.  423).  Perhaps  represented  by  the  remains 
at  SidMro-hffkhid.  (Leake,  Northern  Greece, 
vol.  il.  p.  549.) 

2.  A  town  of  Acamania,  of  tmknown  site^  men- 
tioned only  by  Stephanns  B.  (».  v.) 

MARATHUSA,  an  inland  city  of  Crete,mentioned 
by  Pliny  (iv.  12 ;  comp.  Tzschucke,  ad  Pomp.  AfeL 
ii.  7.  §  13;  Hiiok,  Kreta,  vol  I  f.  434.)   [K.B.J.] 

MABATHUSSA  (MapiBowroa),  a  small  island 
of  the  Aegaean  sea,  off  the  coast  of  Ionia,  near 
Clazomenae.     (Thnc.  viii.  31  ;  Flin.  v.  31.  s.  38.) 

MABCI,  a  place  mentioned  in  the  Mot  Imp.  as  en 
the  Saxon  shore,  and  as  a  station  of  some  Dalmatian 
cavalry  under  the  command  of  the  general  of  Belgica 
Secunda.  D'Anville  supposes,  widi  De  Valois,  tiiat 
it  may  be  Mark  between  Calaii  and  Gravelmet : 
but  the  site  is  uncertain.  [G.  I<.3 

MARCIAE.     [Gallakcu,  p.  934,  b.] 

MARCIA'NA  SILVA,  a  mountain  forest  in  the 
south-west  of  Germany,  probably  the  whole  or  a 
portion  of  what  is  now  called  the  Blaek  Forest 
(Amm.  Marc  xzi.  8 ;  Tab.  PeuUng.)  The  origin 
of  the  name  is  not  known,  Cluver  regarding  Harciana 
as  a  corraption  of  echwarz,  and  othera  connecting 
it  with  marsh  and  march,  which  is  still  used  in  the 
Black  Forest  as  a  name  for  a  moor.         [L.  S.] 

MABCLANO'POLIS  (WapKiami*o\is,  Procop. 
de  Aed.  iv.  7),  a  city  of  Moesia,  18  M.  P.  from 
Odessus(Karn<>)  (Jtin.AnU)n.;PeiU.Tab.;  Hierocl.), 
which  derived  its  name  from  Marciana,  sister  of 
Trsjan.  (Amm.  Marc  xxvii.  6.  §  12;  Jomand.  de 
Reb.  Get,  16.)  Claudius  II.  signally  defeated  the 
Goths  in  several  battles  near  this  town.  (Trebell. 
Poll.  Claud.  9 ;  Zozim.  i.  42.)  Gibbon  (c  xxvi. ;  comp^ 
Le  Bean,  Bat  Empire,  vol.  iv.  p.  106;  Greenwood, 
Bittory  of  the  Germans,  London,  1836,  p.  839 
Art  de  Ver.  let  Dates,  vol.  i.  p.  358)  has  told  the 
story  of  the  accidental  quarrel  between  the  Yisigoih 
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FHl%>an  tod  the  Boman  goremor  of  Hardanqnlii, 
Laiiieittiu,  —  which  became  the  lignal  of  a  long 
and  destmctire  war.  (Amm.  Marc.  zzsi.  S.  §  4, 
Zoom.  ir.  10,  II.)  Harcjanopdis  aiUnrarda  beaima 
PeristfalaTB  or  Presthlara  (jntpurBfJiSa),  the  capital 
of  the  Bnljcaiian  kingdom,  which  was  taken  A.  o. 
971  by  Swistoslaff  the  Bnssian,  and  again  ledaoed 
ij  John  Zimiaoes,  when  8500  Roasiana  were  pat  to 
the  swoid,  and  the  aona  of  the  Bnlgarian  king 
rescned  from  as  ignominioos  prison,  and  inrested  with 
a  nominal  diadem.  (Gibbon,  c  Ir. ;  Scba&rik,  Slav. 
AlLnL  mfp.  187,  foIL  S16;  Finlax,  Bszmtitte 
Empirt,  pp.  406 — 113.)  The  site  of  the  ancient 
town  most  be  songht  Car  in  the  neigfabooihood  of  iVo- 
vmE,  For  coins  of  Hardanopolia,  both  autonomous 
and  imperial,  see  Eckhel,  toL  ii.  p.  IS.  [E.  B.  J.] 

MARCILIA'NA,  a  station  on  the  Via  PofuUia,  in 
Inrania,  where,  according  to  the  Tabula,  that  road 
(which  led  diiecUj  S.  bom  Campania  into  Brut- 
tinm)  was  jwned  iff  a  branch  firom  Potentia.  The 
name  is  cormpted  both  in  the  Tabula  and  in  the 
Antonine  Itineraiy;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  place  meant  is  the  same  called  by  Caasiodorus 
"  tbrdliannm,"  which  was  a  kind  of  suburb  of  the 
town  of  CoDsiiinum,  where  a  great  &ir  was  annnallj 
held.  (/(«.  AnL  p.  1 10 ;  Tab.  Pent ;  Cassiod.  Varr. 
Tiii  33.)  The  site  is  still  called  UarciUana,  in  the 
Talley  of  the  Tanagro,  between  La  Sola  and  Padtila. 
(Bomuielli.  toL  L  p.  405.)  [£.  H.  B.] 

MARCl'NA  (MofNoni),  a  town  of  Campania,  in 
the  district  of  the  Picentini,  situated  on  the  N.  shore 
ef  the  gulf  of  Posidonia,  between  the  Srenusae  In- 
solae  and  the  mouth  of  the Silarus.  (Strab.T.  p.851.) 
It  is  mentioned  by  no  writer  except  Strabo,  who  tells 
ss  that  it  was  a  colony  founded  by  the  Tyrrhenians, 
but  subsequently  occupied,  and  in  his  day  still  in- 
habited, by  the  Sunnites.  As  he  adds  that  the  dis- 
tance fSrom  tbance  through  Nuceria  to  Pompeii  was 
not  mora  than  120  stadia  (IS  Boman  miles),  he 
appean  to  have  regarded  this  as  the  point  from 
whence  the  passage  of  the  isthmus  (as  he  calls  it) 
between  the  two  bays  began ;  and  it  may  therefore, 
be  placed  with  siHne  plausibility  at  Vielri.  (Cluver, 
JiaL  p.  1190;  Bomanelli,  ToLiiL  p.  614.)  Some  an- 
dent  remains  have  been  discorered  there,  though 
these  may  seem  to  indicate  the  site  of  Koman  villas 
other  thu  of  a  town.  [£.  H.  B.] 

HAltCIUS  HOMS  (rh  MifKim  Spot)  was,  ac- 
raiding  to  Plutarch,  the  name  of  the  place  which 
was  the  scene  of  a  great  defeat  of  the  Volscians  and 
Latins  by  Camillns  in  the  year  after  the  taking  of 
B«ne  by  the  Gaols  B.C.  389.  (Pint  CamiU.  33, 
34.)  Diad<vas,  who  calls  it  simply  Marciua  or 
Mardtun  (ri  KoXoineyor  VUpKui)',  zir.  107),  tells 
OS  it  wsis  200  stadia  from  Borne;  and  Liry,  who 
wrilca  the  name  "  ad  Medum,"  says  it  was  near 
LanuTium.  (Lir.  tL  2.)  The  exact  site  cannot  be 
determined.  Some  of  the  older  topographers  speak 
of  a  hill  called  ColU  Mam,  but  no  such  pUce  is 
iband  on  nuklem  maps ;  and  Gell  suggests  the  ColU 
tU  Dm  Torri  as  the  most  probable  locality.-  (Gell, 
'J  op.  of  Bom,  p  31 1.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

MAECODAVA  (MyKiSaua,  Ptol.  iu.  8.  §  7),  a 
town  of  Dicia,  the  remains  of  wUch  hare  been  found 
near  Tiorda.  (Sestmi,  Viaggio,  p.  105.)  [E.B  J.] 
MABCODtTBUM,  in  North  Gallia.  Some  of  the 
cobf>r^  of  the  Ubii  were  cut  to  jaecea  by  the  troops 
of  Cirilis  at  Marcodumm,  which  as  Tacitus  observes 
(UUL  it.  28)  is  a  long  way  from  the  bank  of  the 
Biune.  The  terminatirai  durum  indicates  a  place  on 
a  nver:  and  Marrodnrum  seems  to  be  Durm  on  the 
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JZoer.    The  Frank  kings  are  said  to  hare  had  a 
palace  there,  named  Dmria  Vilhi  orDura.  [G.  L.] 

M ABC0MA6US,  a  lOaoe  in  North  GalUa  on  a 
toad  beta  Angosta  TrenrorDm  (7Ww«)  to  Agrip- 
■pmt,  Civitaa  (Cobgite).  It  appears  both  in  the  Aiito- 
nine  Itin.  and  in  the  Table.  liaicomagns  is  Mar- 
magat.  It  is  28  or  31  M.  P.  £n>m  Cologne,  for  the 
nnmbera  are  not  certain.  [Q.  L.] 

MABCOHANMI  (Kapicoitdyyot,  KapKomtiyot, 
or  MapKOitai>oC),  a  name  fiequently  occurring  in  the 
andant  histoiy  of  Germany,  sometimes  as  a  mere 
appellative,  and  sometimes  as  a  proper  name  of  a 
dl^jnct  nation.  Its  meaning  is  border-men  or 
march-men,  and  as  siuih  it  might  be  applied  to  any 
tribe  or  tribes  inhabiting  and  defending  a  border 
coimtry.  Hence  we  must  be  prepared  to  find  Uar- 
oomaimi  both  oo  the  westorn  and  southern  frontiers 
of  Germany;  and  they  might  also  have  existed  in  the 
east,  or  on  any  other  frontier.  Harcomanni  are  first 
mentioned  in  history  among  the  tribes  with  which 
ArioristuB  had  invaded  Gaul,  and  which  were 
defeated  and  driven  back  across  the  Rhine  by 
J.  Caesar,  b.  c  58  (Caes.  BelL  Gall  i.  51).  These 
Maroomanni,  therefore,  appear  to  have  been  the 
marchmen  on  the  Bbeoish  frontier,  perhaps  about 
the  lower  part  of  the  Mam.  They  are  again 
mentioned  during  the  campaigns  of  Drusus  in 
Germany,  from  B.  a  12  to  9,  by  Flams  (iv.  12), 
who  seems  to  place  them  somewhat  further  in  the 
interior.  Only  a  few  years  Utter,  we  hear  of  a 
powerful  Harcomannian  kingdom  in  Bdohemum  or 
Bohemia,  governed  by  Manioduns;  and  we  might 
he  inclined  to  regard  these  Marcomanni  as  quite  a 
different  people  from  those  on  the  Shina  and  Mam,— 
that  is,  as  the  marchmen  on  the  southern  frontier, — 
wen  it  not  that  we  an  expressly  told  by  Tacitus 
((rerm.  42),  Patercnlus  (iL  108),  and  Strabo  (vii 
p.  290),  that  then:  king  Maroboduus  had  emigrated 
with  them  from  the  west,  and  that,  after  expelling 
the  Celtic  Bdi  from  Bohemia,  he  established  himself 
and  his  Marcomanni  in  that  country.  (Comp^ 
Ptol.  ii.  11.  §  25.)  If  we  remember  that  the 
kingdom  of  the  Marcomanni  in  Bohemia  was  fully 
organised  as  early  as  A.  o.  6,  when  Tiberius  was 
preparing  for  an  expedition  agunst  it,  it  must  be 
owned  that  Maroboduus,  whose  work  it  was,  mnst 
have  been  a  man  of  tmnsnal  ability  and  energy. 
Henceforth  the  name  of  the  Marcomanni  appears  in 
history  as  a  national  name,  thongh  ethnologically  it 
was  not  peculiar  to  any  particnUr  tribe,  but  was 
given  to  idl  the  different  tribes  which  the  Harcoman- 
nian conqueror  had  united  under  his  rule.  The 
neighbouring  nations  whom  it  was  impossible  to 
subdue  were  secured  by  treaties,  and  thus  was 
formed  what  may  be  termed  the  great  Marcomannic 
confederacy,  the  object  of  which  was  to  defend 
Germany  against  the  Romans  in  Pannonia.  But  the 
Murcomanni  soon  also  came  into  collision  with 
another  German  confedeistion,  that  of  the  Chemsci, 
who  regarded  the  powerful  empire  of  Maroboduus  as 
not  less  dangerous  to  the  liberty  of  the  German 
tribes  than  the  aggressive  policy  of  the  Romans.  In 
the  ensuing  contest,  a.  d.  1 7,  the  Marcomanni  were 
hnmbled  by  the  Chemsd  and  thdr  allies,  and  Maro- 
bodutis  implored  the  assistance  of  the  emperor 
Tiberius.  The  aid  was  refused,  but  Drusus  was 
sent  to  mediate  peace  between  the  hostile  powen. 
(Tac  Arm.  ii.  45,  46.)  During  this  mediation, ' 
however,  the  Romans  seem  to  have  stirred  up  other 
enemies  against  the  Marcomanni;  for  two  years  later, 
A.  D.  19,  Catualda,  a  young  chief  of  the  Gothonex, 
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inraded  and  conqoend  their  coonby.  Hkrobodnns 
fled,  and  demanded  the  protection  of  Tiberius,  who 
offered  to  him  a  safe  retreat  in  Italy.  He  there 
spent  the  remaining  eighteen  years  of  bis  life,  while 
the  throne  of  the  Marcomanni  was  left  to  Cattulda. 
[Z)«rt.  o/Biogr.  art.  Masoboduus.]  But  the  latter, 
too,  was  soon  expelled  by  the  Hermunduri,  and  ended 
his  life  in  exile.  (Tac  Ann.  ii.  62, 63.)  The  Mar- 
comanni,  however,  like  the  Quadi,  eontinaed  to  be 
governed  by  kings  rf  thar  own,  though  they  were 
not  quite  independent  of  the  Bomans,  who  oHia  sup- 
ported them  with  money  and  more  rarely  with  troops. 
(Tac  Germ.  42.)  They  appear  to  hare  gradually 
extended  their  dominion  to  the  hanks  of  the  Danube, 
where  they  came  into  hostile  collision  with  the 
Bomans.  The  emperor  Domitian  demanded  their 
asnstance  against  the  Dadans,  and  this  being  re- 
fused, he  made  war  against  them.  But  he  was 
defeated  A.V.  90,  and  obliged  to  make  peace  with 
the  Dacians.  (Dion  Cass.  IxriL  7.)  Trajan  and 
Hadrian  kept  them  in  check  j  but  in  the  reign  of 
M.  Aurelius  hostilities  were  recommenced  with  fresh 
energy.  The  Marcomanni,  allied  with  the  Quadi  and 
others,  partly  from  hatred  of  the  Romans,  and  partly 
m:;ged  on  by  other  tribes  pressing  upon  them  in  the 
north  and  east,  invaded  the  Roman  provinces  A.  D. 
166 ;  and  thus  oommenced  the  protracted  war  com- 
monly called  the  Marcomannic  or  German  War,  which 
lasted  ontil  the  accession  of  Commodns,  A.D.  180, 
who  purchased  peace  of  them.  Daring  this  war, 
the  Marcomanni  and  their  confederates  advanced  into 
Khaelis,  and  even  penetrated  as  far  as  Aqoileia. 
The  war  was  not  carried  on  uninterruptedly,  but  was 
divided  into  two  distinct  contents,  having  been  inter- 
rupted by  a  peace  or  truce,  in  which  the  places  coo- 
<|nered  on  both  sides  were  restored.  The  second  war 
broke  out  towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of  H.  Aurelius, 
about  A.  D.  178.  (Dion  Cass.  Fragm.  lib.  Izxi., 
Ixxii.,  Ixxvii.  pp.  1178,  foil.,  1305,  ed.  Reimar.; 
Kutrop.  viii.  6;  J.  Capitol.  M.  Anton.  Philot.  12, 
&c.,  17,  21,22,  25,  27;  Amm.  Marc  six.  6;  He- 
rodian,  L  init.)  In  consequence  of  the  posillanimity 
of  Commodus  the  Marcomannians  were  so  moch  em- 
boldened, that,  soon  after  and  throughout  the  third 
century,  they  oontinned  their  inroads  into  the 
Roman  provinces,  especially  Rhaetia  and  Noricum. 
In  the  reign  of  Anrelian,  they  penetrated  into  Italy, 
even  as  far  as  Ancona^  and  excited  great  alarm  at 
Borne.  (Yopisc/iureZ.  18, 21.)  But  afterwards  they 
cease  to  act  a  prominent  part  in  history.  Their 
name,  however,  is  still  mentioned  occasionally,  as  in 
Jomandes  (22),  who  speaks  of  them  as  dwelling  on 
the  west  of  Transylvania.  (Comp.  Amm.  Marc, 
zxii.  5,  xxix.  6,  zxxL  4.)  In  the  Notltia  Imperii,  we 
have  mention  of  "  Honoriani  Marcomanni  seniores  " 
and  "  jimiores  "  among  the  Roman  auxiliaries.  The 
last  occasion  on  which  their  name  occurs  is  in  the 
history  of  Attila,  among  whose  hordes  Marcomanni 
aro mentioned.  (Comp.  Wilhelm,  Germtmien,^  212, 
foil.;  Zenss,  Die  Deultchen,  p.  114,  foil.;  Latham, 
Tacit.  Germ.  Prolog,  p.  53,  foil.)  [L.  S.] 

MABDENE.     [Mabdtenb.] 

MARDI.    [Amardi.] 

MARDI,  a  branch  of  this  powerful  and  warlike 
people  were  found  in  Armenia  to  the  £.  of  Mar- 
dastan  (lake  Fife).  (Ptol.  v.  13.  §  20;  Tac  Ann. 
xiv.  23 ;  comp.  Anqnetil  Duperron,  Jfim.  de  VAcad. 
du  Inter,  vol.  xlv.  p.  87.)  [K  B.  J.] 

lUBDYE'NE  QiafivnH,  PtoL  vi.  4.  %  8),  a 
district  of  ancient  Peisis,  which,  according  to 
Ptolemy,  extended  to  the  sea-coast.    The  name  is 
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probably  derived  from  some  of  the  fiir  extended 
nomade  tribes  of  the  Mardi  or  AmaidL  (Herod,  i. 
125;  Strab.  xL  p.  524.)  [V.] 

HABDYE'NI  (MapSvqrof,  Ptol.  vi.  12  §  4), 
a  tribe  who  occupied  the  lower  part  of  the  Sogdiaa 
monntiuns  in  Sogdiana.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  these  people  are  the  remains  of  a  once  very 
numerous  race,  whose  traces  we  find  spread  ma  s 
wide  extent  tS  country  from  the  Caspan  to  the 
Perrian  Gulf,  and  from  the  Qxus  to  the  Caspian. 
We  find  the  names  of  these  tribes  preserved  in  dif* 
ferent  authors,  and  attributed  to  veiy  diflwait 
phuiea.  Hence  the  presumpticn  that  they  were  to 
a  great  extent  a  nomade  tribe,  who  praead  onward 
from  the  M.  and  E.  to  the  S.  Thns  we  find  them 
under  the  tana,  of  Mardi  in  Hyrcania  (Diod.  xviL 
76;  Arrian,  Anab.m.2i,  iv.  18;  Dionys.  Ferieg. 
V.  732;  Curt.  vi.  5),  in  Margiana  according  to 
Pliny  (vL  16.  s.  IS),  in  Persia  (Herod,  i.  125; 
Strab.  xi.  p.  524;  Ptol.  vi.  4.  §  3;  Curt  v.  6),  in 
Armenia  (Ptol.  v.  13;  Tacit  Ann.  xiv.  23),  on  tb« 
eastern  nde  of  the  Pontns  Eoxmos  (Plin.  vi,  5), 
under  the  form  Amardi  in  Scythia  intra  Imaum 
(Mela,  iii.  S,  ir.  6;  Plin.  vL  17.  s.  19X  tnd  lastly 
in  Bactriana.     (Plin.  vi.  16.  s.  18.)  [V.] 

MABEIA  or  MAHEA (Map/o, Herod,  ii.  18,30; 
Hopehi,  Thncyd.  1.  104;  VLiftm,  Steph.  Byi.  «.«.; 
Hopfo,  Diod.  ii.  68  ;  IlaXu  Mdpf  la  mi/ti),  PtoL  ir. 
5.  §  34),  the  modem  Marimrih,  and  the  chief  town  of 
the  Maraotic  Kome,  stood  on  a  peninsnla  in  the  aonth 
of  the  lake  Mareotis,  nearly  due  south  OS  Alexandria, 
and  adjacent  to  the  month  of  the  canal  which  con. 
nected  the  hike  with  the  Canopc  arm  of  the  Kile. 
Under  the  PbaracAs  Mareis  was  one  of  the  principal 
fnntier  garrisons  of  Aegypt  on  the  side  of  Libyit ; 
but  fitim  the  silence  of  Herodotus  (it  30)  we  may 
infer  that  the  Persians  did  not  station  troops  thei& 
In  all  ages,  however,  until  it  was  eclipsed  by  tha 
neighbouring  greatness  of  Alexandreia,  Mareia,  as  the 
nearest  place  of  strength  to  the  Libyan  desert,  must 
have  been  a  town  of  great  importance  to  the  Delta, 
At  Mareia,  according  to  Diodorus  (ii.  681),  Amaua 
defeated  thePbaraoh-Aprie3,Hofra,orPsammetichns; 
althoogh  Herodotus  (ii.  161)  pUces  this  defeat  at 
Momemphis.  (Herod,  ii.  169.)  At  Mareia,  also, 
according  to Thncydides(i.l04;comp.Herod. iii  IS), 
Inarus,  the  son  of  Psammeticfaus,  reigned,  and  orga- 
nised t  be  revolt  of  Lower  A^ypt  against  the  Persians. 
Under  the  Ptolemies,  Mareia  continued  to  fionriah  as 
a  harbour  ;  but  it  declined  under  the  Bomans,  and 
in  the  age  of  the  Antonines — the  second  oentmy  A.D. 
— ^it  had  dwindled  into  a  village.  (Comp.  Athen.  i.  35, 
p.  33,  with  Enstath.  ad  Homer.  Odsu.'u.  197.) 

Mareia  was  the  principal  dep6t  cf  the  trade  of  the 
Mareotio  Lake  and  Nome.  The  vineyartis  in  its 
vicinity  produced  a  celebrated  wine,  whidi  Atbenaens 
(l  c.)  describes  as  "  remarkable  for  its  sweetness, 
white  in  colour,  in  quality  excellent,  light,  with  a. 
fragrant  bouquet :  it  was  by  no  means  astringeot, 
and  did  not  aiSect  the  head."  (Comp.  Plio.  xiv.  S; 
Strab.  xvii.  p.  796.)  Some,  however,  deemed  tba 
Mareotic  wine  inferior  to  that  of  Anthylla  and  Tenia ; 
and  Columella  (S.  R.  iii.  2)  says  that  it  was  too  tbin 
for  Italian  palates,  accustomed  to  the  fuller-bodied 
Falemian.  Virgil  (^Georg.  ii.  91)  describes  tlie 
Mareotic  grape  as  white,  and  growing  in  a  rich  stal ; 
yet  the  soil  of  the  vineyards  around  the  Mareotic 
Lake  was  principally  composed  of  gravel,  and  lay 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  allnvial  deposit  of  the  Nile, 
which  is  ill  suited  to  viticulture.  Strabo  (xvii.  p^ 
799)  ascribes  to  the  wine  of  Mareia  the  addiUonal 
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meritof  tceepingwentoagrMitage;  and  Honce  (At 
i.  37)  meirtjoiia  it  u  ■  fsTourite  beverage  of  Cleopstn. 

Uareia,  fioin  its  neighbourhood  to  Alezandreim,  was 
so  generally  known  U>  Boman  travelleni,  that  amraig 
the  Latin  poets,  the  wonls  Mareia  and  Mareotic  be- 
came sTnonymaas  with  Aegypt  and  A^yptian. 
Thus  Martial  (Ep.  zir.  209)  calls  the  papTms, 
"  cottez  ilaieotica"  (comp.  id.  £p.iy.  42) :  and  Gra- 
tia* (^Cyaegetic.  t.  313)  iksignatee  Aegyptian  luzuiy 
as  Mareotic  :  and  Orid  ^Met.  iz.  T.  73)  emplojs 
"  arra  Hareotica  "  for  Lower  Aegypt     [W.  B.  D.] 

MABEOTIS  or  MABEl'A  (Ji  KaptuTis  or  Mapf'ia 
Xiiuti,  Strab.  xtU.  ppt  789—799  ;  Mdpiia,  Steph. 
B.  (.  e. ;  Mareotis  Libja,  Flin.  r.  10.  s,  1 1 ;  Justin. 
xL  I),  the  modem  Birhet-d-Mariout,yni  a  con- 
siderable lake  in  the  north  of  the  Delta,  extending 
south-westward  of  the  Canupic  arm  of  the  Nile,  and 
mnning  parallel  to  the  Mediterranean,  from  which  it 
was  separated  by  a  long  and  narrow  ridge  of  sand,  as 
&r  as  the  tower  of  Perseus  on  the  Plinthinetio  bay. 
The  extreme  western  point  of  the  lake  was  about 
26  miles  distant  from  Alexandieia  ;  and  on  that  side 
it  closely  bordered  upon  the  Libyan  desert  At  its 
nztbem  extremity  its  waten  at  one  time  washed  the 
walls  of  Akzandreia  on  their  aonthem  side,  and  be- 
free  the  fonndatioo  of  that  dty  Mareotis  was  termed 
the  Lake  above  Phams.  In  breadth  it  was  rather 
mace  than  ISO  stadia,  or  about  32  English  miles, 
and  In  length  nearly  300  stadia,  or  about  42  English 
milas.  (toe  canal  connected  the  lake  with  the  Ca- 
nopic  arm  of  the  Nile,  and  another  with  the  old 
harfaoarofAIexaodreia,thePortus£anoetu8.  [Alez- 
AKDREIA.]  The  shores  of  the  Mareotis  were  planted 
with  uUres  and  vineyards  ;  the  papyrus  whidi  lined 
its  banks  and  those  of  the  eight  islets  which  studded 
its  waters  was  celebrated  for  its  fine  quality ;  and 
•roond  its  margin  stood  the  conntiy-bouses  and 
gardens  of  the  opulent  Alexandrian  merchants.  Its 
creek*  and  quays  were  Slled  with  Nile  boats,  and  its 
export  and  import  trade  in  the  age  of  Strabo  sur- 
passed that  of  tlie  most  fiourishing  havens  of  Italy. 
Under  the  later  Caesars,  and  after  Alexandreia  was 
TPfnpM  by  the  Arabs,  the  canals  which  fed  the 
lake  were  Delected,  and  its  depth  and  compass  were 
natetially  reduced.  In  the  16th  century  a.  D.  its 
waters  had  retired  about  2  miles  from  thf  city  walls ; 
yet  it  still  presented  an  ample  sheet  of  water,  and 
its  banks  were  adonied  with  thriving  date-plantations. 
The  lake,  however,  continued  to  recede  and  to  grow 
shallower ;  and,  according  to  the  French  traveller 
Savary,  who  visited  this  district  in  1777,  its  bed  was 
then,  for  the  most  part,  a  simdy  waste.  In  1801 
the  English  army  in  Aegypt,  in  order  to  annoy  the 
French  garrison  in  Alexandria,  bored  the  narrow 
isthmus  which  separates  the  Birket-d-ifariout  from 
the  Late  of  Madieh  or  Aboukir,  and  re-admitted 
the  sea-water.  About  450  square  miles  were  thus 
converted  into  a  salt-marsh.  But  subsequently 
Mebemet  Ali  repaired  the  isthmns,and  again  diverted 
the  sea  from  the  lake.  It  is  now  of  very  unequal 
depth.  At  its  northern  end,  near  Alexaudreia,  it  is 
about  14  fiwt  deep^  at  its  opposite  extremity  not 
more  ^an  3  or  4.  Westward  it  forms  a  long  and 
shallow  lagoon,  separated  from  the  sea  by  a  bar  of 
sand,  and  mnning  towards  Libya  nearly  as  fiir  as 
the  ToKtr  of  tie  Jrabt.  The  lands  snrroundiiig 
the  ancient  Mareotis  were  designated  as  the  Mareotic 
Iioae(Miv«^s  N6iu>s,  PtoL  iv.  5.  §§  8,  34);  but 
this  was  probably  not  one  of  the  established  Nomes 
rf  nuraooic  A^ypb  [W.  B.  D.] 

MAKES  (Kapts),  a  tribe  oa  the  coast  of  Fontns, 
roL.li. 
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in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Mosynoed.  (Heoat. 
Fragtn.  192;  Herod,  iii.  94.)  Their  armour,  when 
serving  in  the  army  of  Xerxes,  is  described  by 
Herodotus  (vii.  79)  as  having  consisted  of  helmets 
of  wicker-work,  leather  shields,  and  javelins.  Later 
writers  do  not  mention  this  tribe.  [L.  S.] 

MABESHAH  (Mopicra,  LXX.,  Euseb.;  Kaplaaa, 
Joseph.),  a  city  of  Judah, "  in  the  valley,"  enumerated 
with  Eeilah  and  Achzib  in  Joshua  (xv.  44).  In 
Hicafa  (t  15),  where  it  is  again  joined  with  Achzib, 
the  LXJC  have  substituted  Aax'ls.  Lachish,  how- 
ever, is  found  in  the  list  of  Joshua,  independent  of 
Maresha  (zv.  39),  so  it  could  not  be  a  synonym  fur 
Mareshah.  It  was  one  of  the  cities  fortified  by 
Beboboam  against  the  Philistines  and  Egyptians 
(2  Cknm.  zi.  8);  and  there  it  was  that  Asa  encoun- 
tered Zerah  the  Ethiopian,  "  in  the  valley  of  Zepha- 
thah  at  Maresliah  "  (xiv.  9),  and  gained  a  signal 
victory  over  him.  In  the  time  of  Judas  Maccabaeus 
it  was  occupied  by  the  Idumaeans  (2  Macadi.  xii. 
35),  but  Judas  took  and  destroyed  it  (Joseph.  Ant. 
xii.  8.  §  6.)  Only  a  few  years  later  it  is  again 
reckoned  to  Idumaea;  and  Hyrcanos  I.  took  it,  and 
compelled  its  inhabitants,  in  oomnun  with  the  other 
Idumaeans,  to  practice  drcnmcision,  and  conform 
to  the  law,  as  a  condition  of  remaining  in  that 
oonntry  (xiiL  9.  §  I,  15.  §  4).  It  was  one  of  the 
cities  restored  to  Aretas  kii^  of  Arabia  by  Hyrcaous 
IL,  as  the  price  of  his  services  (xiv.  1.  §  4):  soon  after 
wUch  it  was  rebuilt  by  Gabinius  (5.  §  3);  shortly 
after  sacked  and  destroyed  by  the  Parthiam  in  their 
invasion  of  the  country,  in  the  time  of  Herod  the 
Great  (xiv.  13.  §  9);  ud  probably  never  recovered 
its  former  importance,  as  this  is  the  latest  historical 
notice.  It  is  placed  by*Eu8ebins  and  St  Jerome 
2  miles  firam  Eleutheropolis;  it  was  then  a  ruin. 
Dr.  Bnbinson  conjectures  that  "  Eleutheropolis  (at 
first  Betogabra)  bad  spnmg  up  after  the  dentmction 
of  Maresha,  and  had  been  built  with  its  materials," 
and  that  "  the  foundations  which  he  di^ioovered  on 
the  south-eastern  part  of  the  remarkable  tell,  south 
of  the  place,  were  remains  of  Maresha.  The  spot  is 
admirably  adapted  for  a  fortress;  it  lies  about  a 
Btaian  mile  and  a  half  tttaa  tlie  mina  of  Beit 
Jebrin."  There  are  no  other  ruins  ia  the  vicinity. 
(5ift.  Ra.  vol.  iL  pp.  422,  423.)  [G.  W.] 

MABEU'BA  or  MAUHUliA  (JAafimpa  lOf 
rpimo>as  it  irol  MdA0oi;pa  KoAou/x^yi),  PtoL  viL  2. 
§  34),  a  pUce  of  some  importance  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  Aurea  Cbersonesus  in  India  exln 
Gangem.  It  is  not  possible  now  to  identify  it  with 
any  existing  place.  [V.] 

MATIGANA  or  MAliGALAE  (VHnam,  Diod.; 
Kafytaiut,  Xen. ;  VlafrfiKai,  Strab. ;  VHfrfOta, 
Steph.  B.  t.  0.),  a  town  in  the  Pisatis,  in  the  dis- 
trict AmphidoUa,  was  supposed  by  some  to  be  the 
Homeric  Aepy.  (Strab.  viii.  p.  349.)  The  Eleians 
were  obliged  to  renounce  their  snprnnacy  over  it 
by  the  trraty  which  they  made  with  Sparta  in  B.  c 
400  (Xen.  BtU.  iii.  2.  §  30),  on  which  occasion 
it  is  called  one  of  the  Triphylian  towns:  as  to 
this  statement,  see  LinuHL  It  is  mentioned  as 
one  of  the  towns  taken  by  the  Arcadians  in  their 
war  with  the  Eldans  in  b.  a  366.  (Xen.  BM.  vii. 
4.  §  14 ;  Diod.  zr.  77.)  Its  site  is  uncertain,  but 
it  was  probably  east  of  LetrinL  Leake  places  it  too 
far  north,  at  the  jtmction  of  the  Ladon  and  the 
Peneius,  which  is  in  all  probability  the  site  cf  the 
Eleian  Pylcs.  (Leake,  Pthpcminaiaca,  p.  219; 
Boblaye,  Ricktrdut,  fc  p.  ISO;'Curtias,  Pdapon- 
flcMS,  voLi.  p.73.) 
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HARGU'NA  (4  MapY«u^,  Stnb.  zi.  p.  516, 
PtoL  Ti.  10;  Plin.  vi  16.  a.  18),  a  district  of  oon- 

nderable  extent  in  the  western  part  of  Central  Asia, 
vhich  was  bounded  on  the  W.  by  Hyrcania,  on  the 
N.  bj  Scythia  and  the  Oxos  as  far  as  Bactriana,  on 
the  E.  bj  Bactriana,  and  on  the  S.  by  Arisna.  At 
present  the  coontij  is  called  Khordsan,  and  com- 
prehends also  some  part  of  the  territory  occupied  by 
the  Turkoman  tribes.  Like  most  of  the  districts  at 
a  great  distance  from  Greece  or  Borne,  it  was  but 
partially  known  to  the  ancients;  hence  its  limits 
are  variously  stated  by  ancient  aatbon.  Thns 
Sbrabo  makes  it  the  province  next  to  Parthia,  to  the 
N.  of  the  Sariphi  mountains,  and  gives  the  same 
boundaries  to  the  W.,  N.,  and  E.  as  the  other  geo- 
graphers (xi.  p  516).  Pliny  places  it  in  the  same 
direction,  but  adds  that  a  desert  of  120  M.F.  most 
be  crossed  before  it  could  be  reached  (vL  16.  s.  18). 
Both  Strabo  and  Pliny  speak  of  the  great  fertility 
of  its  land,  and  the  fineness  of  its  climate ;  the  former 
stating  that  the  vines  were  often  so  large  that  a  roan 
conld  not  embrace  their  stems  in  his  arms;  the 
latter,  that  it  was  the  only  district  in  that  part 
of  the  world  which  produced  grapes.  The  ac- 
counts of  the  ancients  are  in  tliis  particular  con- 
firmed by  modem  and  by  Mnhammedan  writers. 
According  to  the  latter,  it  would  seem  to  have 
comprehended  the  territory  from  Bmgurd  on  the 
west,  to  Men  and  iht  Murgh-ib  in  the  east,  a  tract 
remarkable  for  its  beauty  and  fertility.  (Wilson, 
Ariana,  p.  149.)  The  principal  river  of  Margiana, 
from  which,  too,  it  probably  derived  its  name,  was 
tlie  Margus  (now  Murgh-db).  Various  races  and 
tribes  are  noticed  in  dif^rent  authors  as  occupjnng 
parts  of  Margiana.  All  of  them  may  be  considered 
as  of  Scythian  or  T£tar  origin; — indwd,  in  this  part 
of  Asia,  the  population  has  remained  nearly  the 
same  to  the  present  day  which  it  was  in  the  classical 
times.  The  principal  of  these  were  the  Derbiccae 
or  Debbices  (Steph.  p.  23;  Strab.  xi.  p  508; 
Dionys.  v.  734),  who  lived  to  the  N.  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Oxus;  the  Massaoetab,  the  Pakni,  and 
the  Daab,  who  lived  to  the  S.  of  the  former  along 
the  Caspian  and  the  termination  of  the  Margus, 
which  luses  itself  in  the  sands  before  it  reaches  the 
Caspan ;  and  the  Tapusi  and  Mardl  The  chief 
towns  were,  Ahtiochela  Margiaka  (certainly 
the  present  Merv),  Nisaea  or  Mesaea,  Ariaca, 
and  Jasonium.  [See  these  places  uifder  their  re- 
spective names.]  [V.] 

MARGIDUNUM,  in  Britain  (Ttin.  Anton,  pp. 
477,  479).  It  is  supposed  by  Camden,  Stukeley, 
Horseley,  and  others,  to  have  been  situated  at  or 
near  Eatt  Brulgefwrd,  about  eight  miles  from  Wtt- 
louglAy.  [C.  B.  S.] 

MARGUM  or  MARGUS  {Wifyov,  Ui^s),  also 
railed  MURGUM,  a  city  of  Moesia,  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Margus  and  Danube.  It  was  termed  "  Mar- 
gum  planum "  on  account  of  the  level  character  of 
the  surrounding  country.  (Jomand.  de  Rib.  Get. 
c.  58.)  It  was  here  that  the  emperor  Carinns  was 
totally  defeated  by  Diocletian.  (Entrop.  ix.  13, 
X.  20;/t^ntp.  132; /t  ffieros. o.  564.)  [A.L.] 

MARGUS  (M<ip7oj,  Strab.  vii.  p.  818  ;  Margis, 
Plin.  iii.  26.  s.  29),  an  important  river  of  Moesia, 
which  flows  into  the  Danube,  near  the  town  of  Mar- 
gum,  now  the  Mortma.  Strabo  says  (JL  c.)  that  it 
was  also  called  Bargns,  and  the  same  appears  in 
Herodotns  (iv.  44)  under  the  form  of  Brongns 
(fipiyyos).  It  is  the  same  river  as  the  Moschius 
(Mii<rx»i)  of  Ptolemy  (UL  9.  §  3).  [A.  L.] 


MARIABA. 

MAKOUS  (Md^ryra,  Strab.  xi.  p.  516;  Ptd  tL 
10.  §§  1,  4),  the  chief  river  of  the  proriDca  of 
Margiana,  which  in  all  probability  derives  its  name 
from  it, — DOW  the  Murgh-Ab  or  Men  Rid.  It  is 
said  by  Ptolemy  to  have  taken  its  rise  in  the  Sariphi 
monntains  (now  Haatrdi),  a  western  spur  of  the 
great  range  of  the  Paropamisus,  and,  after  a  northern 
course  and  a  junction  with  another  small  stream,  to 
have  flowed  into  the  Oxus.  The  travels  of  Sir 
Alexander  Bumes  have  demonstnted  that  the 
Murgh-db  no  longer  reaches  the  Oxus,  but  is  lost 
in  the  sands  about  .50  miles  NW.  of  Merv:  (Bumes, 
voL  ii.  p  35) ;  bnt  it  is  probable  that  as  late  as  the 
time  of  Ibn  Haukal  (about  A.  D.  950)  it  still  flowed 
into  the  Jibou  (De  Sacy,  Mem.  rar  deux  Prov.  d» 
la  Perse,  p  22).  The  Margus  passed  by  and 
watered  Antiocheia  Margiana,  the  cajntal  of  the 
province.  [V.] 

MARIABA  (Hapiaga).  There  seem  to  have  been 
several  cities  of  this  name  in  Arabia,  as  there  are 
still  several  towns  or  sites  of  the  name,  scarcely 
modified.  How  many  distinct  cities  are  mentkoed 
by  the  classical  geographers,  antiquarians  are  not 
agreed,  and  the  various  readings  have  involved  the 
question  in  great  perplexity.  It  will  be  well  to  eli- 
minate first  those  of  which  the  notices  are  meet 
distinct 

1.  The  celebrated  capital  of  the  Sabaei  in  Temm, 
is  known  both  in  the  native  and  classical  writen^ 
It  is  called  the  metropolis  of  the  Sabaei  by  Sbabo 
(xvi.  4.  §  2),  which  tribe  was  contiguous  to  that 
of  the  Minaei,  who  bordered  on  the  Red  Sea  on  one 
side,  and  to  the  Catabaneis,  who  reached  to  the 
struts  of  Boi-el-Jfaiufei.  [Sabaei;  Minaei;  Ca- 
TABAHi.]  It  was  situated  on  a  well-wooded  roonn- 
tain,  and  was  the  royal  residence.  It  seems  difficult 
to  imagine  that  this  was  distinct  from  the  Mariaba 
of  Pliny,  who,  however,  assigns  it  to  the  Atramitae, 
a  branch  of  the  Sabaei,  and  places  it  on  a  bay 
94  M.  P.  in  circuit,  filled  with  spice-bearing  islands; 
while  it  is  certain  that  the  Mariaba  of  the  Sabaeana 
was  an  inland  city.  It  is  beyond  all  doubt  the 
Maarib  of  the  Arabian  historians,  built  according  to 
their  traditions  by  'Abd-schems,  sumamed  Saiia, 
third  only  in  succession  from  the  patriarch  Koktan 
or  Joktan,  son  of  Eber.  Abulfeda  says  that  this 
city  was  also  called  Saba ;  and  that,  in  the  opinion 
of  some,  Maarib  was  the  name  of  the  royal  reeidencey 
while  the  city  itself  was  called  Saba.  Its  founder 
also  constmcted  the  stupendous  embankment  so  re- 
nowned in  history,  forming  a  dam  for  confining  the 
water  of  seventy  rivers  and  torrents,  which  be  con- 
ducted into  it  from  a  distance.  (Abulfeda,  Hiatoria 
Ante-Itlamica,  lib.  iv.  ap  init)  The  object  of  this 
was  not  only  to  supply  the  city  with  water,  bnt  abo 
to  irrigate  the  lands,  and  to  keep  the  subjugated 
country  in  awe,  by  being  masters  <^  the  water.  The 
water  rose  to  the  height  of  almost  20  fathoms,  and 
was  kept  in  on  every  side  by  a  work  so  solid,  that 
many  of  the  inhabitants  had  their  bouses  buiH  upon 
it.  It  stood  like  a  mountain  above  the  city,  and  no 
danger  was  apprehended  of  its  ever  biling.  Tha 
inundation  of  El-Arem  (the  mound)  is  an  aeia  in 
Arabic  history,  and  is  mentioned  in  the  Koran  as 
a  signal  instance  of  divine  judgment  on  the  inha- 
bitants of  this  city  for  their  pride  and  insdence. 
A  mighty  flood  broke  down  the  mound  by  ni^it, 
while  the  inhabitants  were  asleep,  and  carried  away 
the  whole  city,  with  the  neighbouring  towns  and 
people.  (Sale,  Koran,  cap  34,  vol.  ii.  p.  289,  notes, 
and  PreUnmary  Discomte,  sect.  1.  vol.  i   {k  13 ; 
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Quatioat  Propose,  par  U.  Micbadis,  pp.  183 — 
188.)  This  catastrophe  seems  to  have  happened 
about  Hie  time  of  Alezaoder  the  Great,  though 
aome  chrooulogies  place  it  subsequentlj  to  the  Chris- 
tian aeia.  S^  places  the  city  three  days' joiuney 
fiom  Sanaa  (note,  n  he.  ciL).  The  notion  of  the 
identity  of  jkanb  with  Sheba,  mentioned  by  Abol- 
feda,  is  stiil  maintained  by  some  natives ;  and  Nie- 
bohr  qootes  for  this  opinion  a  native  of  the  town 
itself  iDeicriptton  de  tArabie,  p.  252),  and  jostly 
remarks  that  the  existence  of  the  remains  of  the 
bmoaa  reservoir  of  the  Sabaeaos  in  the  vicinity  of 
Martb  serves  to  identify  it  with  the  capital  uf  the 
fiahaeans  To  accoont  for  the  capital  not  bearing 
the  name  of  the  tribe,  as  was  nsnal,  he  snggests 
that  the  Sabaeans  may  have  derived  their  name  from 
another  town,  and  then  have  built  this  stupendoos 
reservoir  near  Uariaba,  and  there  have  fixed  the 
residence  of  their  kings.  But  a  fact  elsewhere 
mentioned  by  him,  will  perhaps  lead  to  a  more 
aatis£u:tory  solution.  It  seems  that  the  great  r»- 
servcir  is  not  situated  before  Martb,  no:  close  to  it, 
bat  at  the  distance  of  an  hour,  and  on  the  side  of  it. 
This  may  account  for  its  preservation  on  the  bunt- 
ing of  the  onbaokment.  May  not  the  inundation 
have  occasioned  the  utter  destruction  cf  the  neigh- 
bouring dty  of  Sbeba,  as  the  traditions  relate,  while 
the  royal  residence  at  Mareb  escaped,  and  formed 
the  nucleus  of  the  modem  town  ?  We  hare  seen 
from  Abulfeda  that  some  native  authorities  maintain 
that  Maarib  was  the  royal  residence,  while  the  ca- 
pital itself  was  called  Saba.  The  name  Hariaba 
(aL  Mariva)  signifying,  according  to  the  etymology 
cf  Pliny,  'dominos  omnium,"  would  well  suit  the 
residence  cf  the  dominant  fiimily  (vi.  28.  §  32). 

Mareb  is  now  the  principal  town  of  the  district 
of  Dior/,  16  German  leagues  ENE.  of  ■Sana,  con- 
taining only  300  houses,  with  a  wall  and  three  gates ; 
and  the  ruins  of  a  palace  of  Queen  Balkis  are 
there  shown.  The  reservoir  is  still  much  celebrated. 
b  is  described  by  a  native  as  a  valley  between  two 
chains  of  mountains,  nearly  a  day's  journey  in  length 
(r^S  German  leagues).  Six  or  seven  small  streams, 
flowing  from  the  west  and  south,  are  united  in  this 
valley,  which  contracts  so  much  at  its  east  end,  by 
the  convergence  of  the  mountains,  that  it  is  not  more 
than  5  cr  6  minutes  wide.  This  space  was  dosed 
by  a  thick  wall,  to  retain  the  super&uous  water 
during  sad  after  the  rains,  and  to  distribute  it  over 
the  fieUs  and  gardens  on  the  cast  and  north  by 
three  sluice-gates,  one  over  the  other.  The  wall 
was  40  or  $0  feet  high,  built  of  enormous  blocks  of 
hewn  stone,  and  the  ruins  of  its  two  sides  still 
remain.  It  precisely  resembles  in  its  construction 
the  Baidt,  as  they  are  called,  in  the  woods  of  Bel- 
gnae,  oar  Baiderie.  on  the  Botphoms,  which 
inpply  Constantinople  with  water,  (wly  that  the 
work  at  Martb  is  on  a  much  larger  scale.  (Mie- 
buhr,  I.  e.  pp.  240,  241.) 

2.  Habiaba  Babamauiocu.  a  dty  of  this 
name  in  the  interior  of  Arabia  is  mentioned  with 
this  distinguishing  appellaUcn  by  Pliny  (vi.  32) 
as  a  considerable  town  of  the  Charmaei,  which 
was  ODe  divisioa  of  the  Muaki:  he  calls  it 
"  oppdmn  XYi.  mill.  pass.  .  .  . .  et  ipsnm  non 
spancodBm."  It  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  iden- 
tical with  the  Baraba  metrapolis  (B^ifw&i  aL  Ma- 
Itipa  fotrpinfiM')  of  Ptolemy  (vi.  15,  p.  155), 
vfaiefaheplacesin  kmg.  76°,  lat.  18°20'.  Foister 
has  iomid  ita  representative  in  the  modem  Taraba, 
whose  aitoatixai  oorresponds  sufficiently  wdl  with 
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the  Baraba  metropolis  of  Ptolemy  (^Gtog.  of  Ara- 
bia, vol.  L  p.  135,  U.  p.  256);  but  his  account  of 
the  designation  Barairalacum  (guon  Bar-Ama- 
lacum,  equivalent  to  "  Merab  of  the  sons  of  Ame- 
lek ")  is  insdmissible  according  to  all  rules  of 
etymology  (voL  iL  pp.  43, 47).  Taraba,  pronounced 
by  the  Bedouins  Toroba,  is  30  hours  (about  80 
miles)  distant  from  Tanf  in  the  Jledjaz,  still  a  con- 
siderable town, "  as  hu-ge  as  Tanf,  remarkable  for 
its  plantations,  which  famish  all  the  surrounding 
country  with  dates;  and  fiimous  for  its  resistance 
against  the  Turkish  forces  of  Mohammed  Ali,  until 
January,  1815,  when  its  inhabitants  were  compelled 
to  submit.  Taraba  is  environed  with  palm- 
groves  and  gardens,  watered  by  nnmsroos  rivulets." 
(Borckhardt,  Traveb  in  Arabia,  Appendix,  No.  iv. 
p.  451.)  A  more  probable  derivation  of  Barama- 
lacum  firom  Babr-n-malkim  =  the  Boyal  Lake, 
would  identify  it  with  the  preceding,  No.  I.  (Vin- 
cent, Peripbu,  p.  307.) 

3.  Mariaba,  another  inland  city  of  Arabia,  is 
mentioned  also  by  riiny  (2.  c.)  as  the  capital  of  the 
Calingii,  6  M.P.  in  circumference,  which  was,  ac- 
cording to  him,  one  of  the  eight  towns  taken  and 
destroyed  by  Aelins  Gallns.  He  has  perhaps  con- 
founded it  with  the  Marsyabae  which  Strabo  fixes  as 
the  limit  of  his  expedition,  and  the  siege  of  which 
he  was  forced  to  abandon;  but  it  was  remarked  be- 
fore that  this  name  was  according  to  Pliny  equiva- 
lent to  metropolis,  —  though  the  etymology  of  the 
name  is  hopelessly  obscure:— so  that  it  is  very 
possible  that,  besides  the  Mareyabae  mentioned  by 
Strabo,  a  Mariaba  may  have  fiiilen  in  with  the  Ime 
of  that  general's  inarch,  either  identical  with  one  of 
those  above  named,  or  distinct  from  both ;  possibly 
still  marked  by  a  modem  site  of  one  of  several  towns 
still  preserving  a  modification  of  the  name,  as  EU 
Marabba,  marked  in  Kiepert's  map  in  the  very  heart 
of  the  country  of  the  Wahibites ;  and  a  Merab 
marked  by  Arrowsmith,  in  the  ME.  of  the  A'e<^ 
country.     [Marsvabab.]  (.0.  W.] 

UARIAHA  (Mapuifm),  an  inland  dty  of  Arabia, 
mentioned  only  by  Ptolemy  (vi  15),  who  places  it  in 
long.  78°  10*  and  lat.  17°  10',  and  therefore  not  for 
south-east  from  his  Baraba  or  Maraba  metropolis 
[UaAiaba,  2].  Maonert  {Geographie,  pL  vL  voL  L 
p.  66)  suggests  its  identity  with  Mqribba,  marked 
iu  Niebulir's  map  towards  the  north-cast  of  Teaitn, 
which  is,  however,  the  name  of  a  district,  not  of  a 
town,  its  capital  "being  named  Arim  (_Ik*cr^>ticm 
de  tArabie,  p.  228);  but  this  would  not  agree 
with  the  position  above  assigned  to  Mariaba  Barama- 
hicuin.  (Bitter,  Erdkunde  von  Arabitn,  voL  i 
p.  283.)     [Mabstabae.]  [G.  W.] 

UARIAMME  (Ma(>niw»l),  »  city  of  Syria,  sub- 
ject  to  Aradus,  and  surieudered  with  Arados  and 
its  other  dependencies,  Marathus  and  Sigon,  to  Alex- 
ander the  Great  by  Straton,  ton  of  Gerostntus,  king 
of  Aradus.  (Airian,  iL  14.  §  8.)  It  is  placed  by 
Ptolemy  in  the  district  of  Cassiotis  (v.  15X  and  by 
Hierocles  in  the  second  eparchy  uf  Syria  (apud 
WesseUng,  Itineraria,  p.  7 12>  |.G.  W.] 

MARUNA  {Mafiavii,  Ptol.),  a  dty  on  the  £. 
coast  of  Corsica,  which,  as  its  name  imports,  was  a 
Soman  colony,  founded  by  the  celebrated  C.  Marina. 
(Plin.  iiL  6.S.  12;  PtoL  iu. 2.  §  5;  MeL  ii.  7.§  19; 
Senec.  Cons.  adHeh).  8.)  Nothing  more  is  known 
of  its  history,  but  it  is  recognised  as  holding  col(»iial 
rank  by  Pliny  and  Mela,  and  appears  to  have  been 
one  of  the  two  principal  cities  in  the  island.  It  is  a 
planaiUeeoigeotnie  of  Claverins  that  it  was  founded 
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on  the  site  previously  occupied  by  the  Greek  cit7  of 
Nicaea  mentioned  by  Diodorna  (Diod.  7.  13 ;  Cln- 
ver.  Sict.  p.  508).  Ite  name  is  mentioned  in  the 
Antonine  Itinerary  (p.  85),  which  erroneously  reck- 
ons it  40  miles  from  Aleria ;  the  mine  of  Mariana, 
which  are  still  extant  nnder  their  ancient  name  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Goto,  being  only  about  30 
miles  N.  of  those  of  Aleria.  They  are  15  miles  S. 
of  the  modem  city  of  Baatia.  The  ancient  remains 
are  inconsideiable,  bnt  s  ruined  cathedral  still  marks 
the  site,  and  gives  title  to  the  bishop  who  now  re- 
sides at  BatHa.  (Bampoldi,  Diz.  Geogr.  vol.  iL 
p.  589.)  [E.H.B.] 

MAKIA'NA  FOSSA.     [Fossa  Mariama.] 

MARIANDY'NI  QUapuuiiurol,  Mopwu'S^'o',  or 
Mo^vat^wot),  an  ancient  and  celebrated  tribe  in-  the 
north-east  of  Bithynia,  between  the  rivers  San- 
garios  and  BilUwos,  on  the  east  of  the  tribe  called 
Thynl  or  BithynL  (Scylai,  p.  34  j  PUn.  vL  1.) 
According  to  Scylax,  they  did  not  extend  as  far 
west  as  the  Sangarius,  for  according  to  him  the  river 
Hypins  formed  the  bonndary  between  the  Bithyni 
and  MariandynL  Strabo  (vii.  p.  295)  expresses  a 
belief  that  the  Hariandyni  were  a  branch  of  the 
Bithynians,  a  belief  to  which  he  was  probably  led 
by  the  resemblance  between  their  names,  and  which 
cannot  be  well  reconciled  with  the  statement  of 
Herodotns  (iiL  90),  who  clearly  distinguishes  the 
Hariandyni  £rom  Uie  Thracians  or  Thyni  m  Asia. 
In  the  Persian  army,  also,  they  appear  quite  sepa- 
rated from  the  Bithyni,  and  their  armonr  resembles 
that  of  the  Paphli^nians,  which  was  quite  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  the  Bithyni.  (Herod,  vii.  72, 75; 
comp.  Strab.  vii.  p.  345,  xii.  p.  542.)  The  chief  city 
in  their  territory  was  Heraclea  Pontica,  the  in- 
habitants of  which  reduced  the  Hariandyni,  for  a 
time,  to  a  state  of  servitude  resembling  that  of  the 
Cretan  Unoae,  or  the  Thessalian  Penestae.  To  what 
race  they  belonged  is  uncertain,  though  if  their 
Thracian  origin  be  given  up,  it  must  probably  be 
admitted  that  they  were  akin  to  the  Paphlagonians. 
In  the  division  of  the  Persian  empire  they  formed 
part  of  the  third  Persian  satrapy.  Their  coantiy 
was  called  Mariandynia  (MofNoi^vWa,  Steph.  B. 
I.  v.),  and  Pliny  spei^  of  a  Sinus  Mariandynns  on 
their  coast.  (C<»np.  Hecat  Fragm.  201 ;  AeschyL 
Pen.  932  ;  Xen.  Anab.  H  4.  §  4,  Cyrop.  i.  I. 
§  4;  Ptol  V.  1.  §  11;  Scyma  Fragm.  199  ; 
feonys.  Perieg.  788;  Mda,  i.  19;  Athen.  xiv. 
p.  620;  ApoUon.  Argon.  iL  724;  Constant  Poiph. 
Them.  i.  7.)  [L.  S.] 

MARIA'NDS  HONS  (rb  Kofuuihp  fyis,  PtoL 
ii.  4.  §  15;  Uons  Uariorum,  It.  Anton,  p.  432: 
Sierra  Moreno),  a  mountain  in  Hispania  Baetica, 
properly  only  a  western  oSAoot  of  the  Orospeda, 
and  probably  the  mountain  which  Strabo  describes, 
(iii.  p.  142),  without  mentioning  its  name,  as 
running  parallel  to  the  river  Baetis,  and  full  of 
mines.  Hence  Pliny  (xxxiv.  2)  speaks  of  "  aes 
Marianum,  quod  et  Cordubense  dicitur."  The 
eastern  part  of  this  mountain  was  called  Saltus 
Castulonensis.     [Castulo.] 

HARI'CAE  LUCU&    rLiKia.J 

HAKIDE  (Ammian.  xniL  6),  a  castle  or  Ibrti- 
iied  town  in  Uesopotamia,  mentioned  by  Ammianna 
Marcellinns  m  his  account  of  Coastantins.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  the  same  as  the  present 
Mardm,  which  is  seated  on  a  considerable  eminence 
looking  southward  over  the  plains  of  Mesopota- 
mia. [V.] 

HARIDVNUM  QiapiSmrov,  PtoL  u.  3.  §  23>  in 
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Britain,  ■  town  in  the  conntry  of  the  Demetae,  now 
Carmarthen.  In  the  time  it  Giraldus  Cambrensis 
the  Roman  walls  were  in  part  standing  ("  est  igitnr 
haec  urbs  antiqua  ooctilibns  rami  partem  adhnc 
extantibus  egregie  clansa,"  Itin.  Ccmb.  lib.  i.  c 
10).  fCR-S.] 

MARINIA'NA.also  called  MAUitiAiiA(A.ffKni«. 
p.  562),  a  town  in  Pannonia,  on  the  frontier  between 
Upper  and  Lower  Pannonia,  on  the  rood  from  Jovia 
to  Mnrsa.  (/t.  AnL  p.  130.)  It  is  possible  that 
the  place  may  have  been  the  same  as  the  one  called 
by  Ptolemy  (ii.  14.  §  6)  Mayyiara.  (Comp.  Geogr. 
Bav.  iv.  19,  and  Tab.  Paif)  [L.  &] 

MARICNIS  (Mopuu'fs).  Two  towns  of  this  name 
are  mentimed  by  Ptolemy  (ii.  1 1.  §  27)  in  the  north- 
west of  Germany.  As  the  name  seems  to  indicate  a 
maritime  town,  it  has  been  inferred  that  one  of  than 
was  the  modem  Hamburg,  or  Mame  at  the  month 
of  the  Elbe,  and  the  other  iMbeck  or  Witmar.  But 
nothing  certain  can  be  said  about  the  matter.  [L.  S.] 

MARIS.     [Mabisds.] 

MARISUS  (Vlifuios,  Strab.  vii.  304;  VUfit, 
Herod,  iv.  49  ;  Marisia,  Jomand.  de  Reb.  Get.  5 ; 
Geogr.  Rav.),  a  river  of  Dacia,  which  both  Herodotos 
({.  c.)  and  Strabo  (I.  e.)  describe  as  falling  into  the 
Danube;  it  is  the  same  as  the  Marotck,  which  falb 
into  the  TAetn.  (Heeren,  Atiat.  NatUKU,  rol.  ii. 
p.  10,  trans.;  Schaiarik,  Ska.  Alt.  vol.  i.  p. 
507.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

HARITHI  HONTES  (ri  M(^«a  or  MptOa 
ifri),  a  moiutun  chain  in  the  interior  of  Arabia, 
the  middle  of  which  is  placed  by  Ptolemy,  who 
alone  mentions  them,  in  long.  80°  30*,  lat.  21°  SO", 
and  round  which  he  groups  the  various  tribes  of  this 
part  of  the  peninsula,  viz.,  the  Melangitae  (MeAary- 
ytrat)  and  Dachareni  (al.  Dacharemoizae,  AaxofV- 
pot),  on  the  north ;  the  Zeritae  (Ztiptrat),  Blinlaei 
(BXmvXiwm),  and  Omauitae  CO/uryKiToi),  <m  the 
south ;  to  the  east  of  the  last  were  the  Cattabeni, 
extending  to  the  Montes  Asabomm.  [Melakes 
Mohtks.]  (PtoL  vi.  7.  §  20.)  They  appear  to 
correspond  in  situation  with  the  Jebel  'Athal,  od 
the  south  of  Wadg-^AJlAn,  in  Ritter's  map. 
(Forster,  Geog.  of  Arabia,  vol.  it  p.  266.)    [6.  W.] 

MABI'TIMA,  a  town  of  Gallia  Narbonensis  on  the 
coast.  Mela  (ii.  5)  says,  that  "between  Mamilia 
and  the  Rhodanos  Maritima  was  close  to  the  Avati- 
comm  stagnnm  ; "  and  he  adds  that  a  "  fossa'  dis- 
charges a  part  of  the  lake's  water  by  a  navignUa 
month.  Pliny  in  a  passage  before  quoted  [Fossa  Ua- 
BIANA,  VoLI.  p,  912],  also  calls  "  Maritima  a  town 
of  the  Avatici,  above  which  are  the  Campi  Lapida." 
Ptolemy  (ii.  18.  §  8)  places  Maritima  of  the  Avatici 
east  of  the  eastern  branch  of  the  Rhone,  and  he  calls 
it  Colonia.  The  name  is  Avatici  in  the  Greek  testa 
of  Ptolemy  that  are  now  printed,  bnt  it  is  Anatili  in 
the  Latin  text  of  Pirckeym,  and  perhaps  in  other 
Latin  texts.  It  does  not  seem  certain  which  is  the 
true  reading.  Walckenaer  (_GSog.  fe.  voL  i  pt 
188)  assumes  that  Anatili  is  the  true  reading  ia 
Pt<Jeray. 

D'Anville  ocmclndes  tiiat  Maritima  was  between 
Marteitte  and  the  canal  of  Marine,  and  that  itar- 
tigua  is  the  site ;  but  there  is  no  reason  for  fixing 
on  Martigiie;  except  that  it  is  between  the  Rhone 
and  ifaneiOe,  and  that  there  is  some  little  resem- 
blance between  the  two  names.  It  is  said  that  no 
traces  of  remains  have  been  found  at  Martignet, 
which,  however,  is  not  decisive  sgainst  it,  if  it  ia 
true ;  and  it  is  not  tme.  Martiguee  is  near  the  ontlet 
of  the  E'tang  de  Berre.    Walckenaer  observes,  that 
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theit  bas  been  foand  at  Citis  or  Saiat-Blaue,  on  the 
borders  of  t}>e  same  lake,  an  inscription  which 
mentiflos  "  Curator  Uaritimae,  Seztnmnr  Augnstalis 
ATatieoTDin,"  and  he  woald  fix  the  Maritima  Avati- 
eonuD  of  Pliny  at  this  place.  Bat  he  thinlcs  that 
tha  Maritima  Colonia  of  Ptolonj  is  a  diSerent 
plan  &an  the  Maritima  Araticomm  of  Pliny  ;  and 
he  si^  that  the  measnres  of  Ptolemy  for  Maritima 
Colaua  fix  the  Anatili,  whose  capital  this  town  was, 
between  the  months  of  the  Bhaie.  Pliny  also  speaks 
of  the  AnatiU  (iii.  4),  and  Walckenaer  says  that  he 
|i]aces  them  where  Ptolemy  does,  or  rather  where  he 
says  that  Ptolemy  places  them.  Bnt  this  is  not  sa 
Pliny  places  them  east  of  the  eastern  branch  of  the 
Bhooe,  if  his  text  can  be  nnderstood.  Mor  is  it  tme 
tfaat  Ptolemy  places  the  Anatili  or  Avatici,  what- 
ever may  be  the  tme  name  in  bis  text,  between  the 
months  cf  the  Rhone;  for  Ptolemy  places  them  east 
of  the  eastern  branch  of  the  Rhone,  where  Pliny 
places  the  Avatici.  Walckenaer  can  find  no  place  for 
Ptolemy's  Maritima  Colonia,  except  by  hazarding  a 
gness  that  it  may  hare  been  Heiaclea  [Hekaclia] 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Rhcme;  bnt  Ptolemy  places  the 
Maridma  Colonia  half  a  degree  east  of  the  eastern 
month  of  the  Bhone.  Walckenaer's  examination  of 
this  qnestioD  ia  Teiy  badly  done.  The  site  of 
Haiitima  at  Samt-Blaue  seems  probable,  for  it  is 
certain  that  a  Roman  town  was  ther&  Many  re- 
maiia,  Roman  bricks,  and  coins  hare  been  found  at 
Samt-Blaue4»ai  "  there  are  wharves  on  which  there 
are  still  iron  rings  to  fasten  ships  by  "  (Ukert,  Gal- 
Soi,  p.  421).  Ukert's  authority  seems  to  be  the 
StiUutiqm  d»  Depart,  da  Boucha-dti-JViSne ;  bat 
one  can  hardly  soppose  that  any  man  can  believe 
tfaat  nxn  rings  exposed  to  the  weather  conld  last 
ao  long.  [G.  L.] 

UARITIUA  mS€LA.  [Aeoaivs.] 
MABITIMAE  STATICraES  fT^oi  tpiui, 
PtoL  iv.  4.  §  3),  a  phoe  <m  the  coast-line  of  the 
Great  Syrtis,  a  little  to  the  N.  of  Adtomaia 
(^Braiga).  The  position  of  Tabilba,  where  there 
are  mins,  and  inscriptions  in  the  running  hand  of  the 
Creaks  of  the  Roman  Empire,  corresponds  exactly 
with  these  naval  stations.  (Beechey,  EaipedUion  to 
tie  X.  Coast  of  A/rka,  pp.  230—237.)  [E.BJ.] 
UAOmTM.  [Absinoe,  p.  225,  b.] 
lfA'RIUS(M(v>fss),  a  town  of  Lacimia,  belonging 
in  the  time  of  Pansanias  to  the  Elenthero-Lacones, 
was  Eitnated  100  stadia  east  of  Geronthrae.  It 
coDtained  a  sanctnaiy  of  all  the  gods  and  one  of 
Artemis,  and  in  each  there  were  cojxoos  springs  of 
water.  It  is  represented  by  Man,  which  stands  on 
the  road  from  GhenUd  (Geronthrae)  over  the  moun- 
tains to  Krenuuti ;  bnt,  according  to  the  French 
Conumssion,  its  resl  distance  fi-om  Geronthrae  is  from 
75  t0  80  stadia,  and  not  100,  as  is  stated  by  Paa- 
aanias.  There  are  ruins  of  the  ancient  town  about 
a  mile  and  a  half  to  the  sooth  of  the  modem  village, 
and  the  place  is  still  characterised  by  its  abuodant 
foimtams.  (Pans.  iii.  21.  §  7,  22.  §  8  ;  Boblaye, 
Bedierdut,  4^  p.  96 ;  Leake,  Pelopotmaiaca, 
p.  362 ;  Curtias,  Pelmonnetot,  vol.  ii.  p.  303.) 

HABHA'BICA  (^  Hnp/uipiin}),  the  sandy  and 
feanai  district,  which  extends  along  the  S.  c<nst  of 
the  Mediteminean,  from  the  valley  of  the  Nile  to 
the  Cyrenaica,  and  is  now  called  the  Daert  of 
Barhak,  and  divided  by  no  certain  line  of  demarcs- 
tioa  between  the  Pasha  of  Aegypt  and  the  ruler 
cf  Tripdi.  The  Marmabidae  (o!  Hap/iapOiu), 
a  Libyan  tribe,  gave  their  name,  which  Niebuhr 
(£«1  omAae.  Etbiug.  and  Geog.  vol.  il  p.  336) 
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derives  tram  the  word  "  Mar  "  =  salt,  with  a  re- 
duplication common  to  these  languages,  to  ths 
region  they  occupied.  They  appear  as  the  principal 
indigenous  tribe  to  the  W.  of  Aegypt,  between  the 
age  of  Philip  of  Macedon,  and  the  third  century  of 
the  Christian  aera  (Scylax,  c.  107,  ed.  Klausen  { 
Sttab.  ii.  p.  131,  xvii.  pp.  798,  825,  838  ;  Plin. 
V.  6j  Joseph.  B.  J.  ii.  16.  §  4;  Vopiac  Vit.  Prob. 
c  9),  but  are  not  mentioned  by  Herodotus ;  it  is 
probable  that  they  were  poshed  into  the  interior  of 
the  country,  by  the  Greek  colonists  of  Cyiene,  and 
afterwards  recovered  their  ancient  seats.  In  the 
r^gn  of  Magas  of  Cyrene,  the  Marmaridae  revolted, 
and  compelled  that  prince  to  give  op  his  intention  of 
attacking  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  and  the  Aegyptian 
frontier.  (Pans.  i.  7.  §§1,  2.)  The  anciente  dif- 
fered considerably  in  the  limits  they  assigned  to  the 
Marmaridae :  Scylax  (l  c.)  places  them  between 
Apis,  and  the  Gardens  of  the  Hesperides  ;  Pliny 
(2.  c)  between  Paraetoniam,  and  the  Greater  Syrtis ; 
while  Strabo  (xviL  p.  838)  extends  their  fiontier  to 
the  S.  as  fiir  as  the  Oasis  of  Ammoninm  (Shah). 
Ptolemy  (iv.  5.  §§  1 — 10)  boonds  the  district 
Marmarica,  on  the  E.  by  the  Plinthinetic  gulf,  and 
on  the  W.  by  a  line  which  is  drawn  through  the 
town  of  Damis  (Z)emn) ;  he  divides  this  region- 
according  to  the  arrangement  made  by  the  Ptolemies 
when  Cyrenaica  became  a  dependency  ot  A^pt — 
into  two  parts,  the  E.  of  whidii  was  called  Libycus 
NoMos  (AiC^i  ri/ws,  §  4)  and  the  W.  Hab- 
XABicus  Mouos  (Mapiiapiiait  r6iias;  §  2)  ;  the 
line  of  separation  was  made  by  the  Catabathmis 
Magnus  (KoriMaS/wi  /i^ai,  Polyb.  xxxi.  26; 
Strab.  pp.  791,  798,  825,  838 ;  Staduum.  p.  440 ; 
Sail  Jug.  19 ;  Mela.  i.  8.  §  2 ;  PUn.  v.  S;  Oros. 
i.  2 ;  Stepb.  B.)  This  elevation,  which  rises  to 
the  height  of  900  feet,  according  to  some  aathors 
separated  Aegypt  from  Cyrenaica,  and  extends  from 
the  coast  in  a  SSE.  direction  towards  the  Oasis  of 
of  Ammonium.  Edrisi  (vol.  L  pi  125,  ed.  Jaabert) 
calls  it  'AJcaiah  d  Sollom,  or  staircase  descent, 
whence  the  port  Solom  and  Soloome  of  most  of  the 
earlier  "  Portulani ; "  the  modem  name  is  'Akdbah 
el  Kibir.  Farther  to  the  E.,  near  Paiaetonium, 
was  the  smaller  inclination  Catabathmus  Minor 
(Strab.  p.  838 ;  Solin.  30),  now  called  'Alcdbah  d 
Sgir,  the  height  of  which  is  500  feet.  Shooting  out 
into  the  sea,  in  the  headland  Has  d  Kanali,  it  takes 
a  direction  from  N.  to  S.  to  the  Oasis  of  Gkara.  In 
the  sea-board  of  this  arid  space,  following  the  coast 
from  £.  to  W.,  were  the  promontories  of  Debis  {d 
Beyf) ;  Hermaeuh  (  Au  d  KatmU) ;  the  harbour  of 
Gyzis  or  Ztois  (JfoAoctoA) ;  Pakaetoniuh  {Bat 
d  Hairtai) ;  Apis  {fiovn  AjouboK)  ;  the  little  rocks 
called  Scoruu  TniOABKl  {d  Chairy)  ;  Pltni 
Ps.  {Rtu  Baiem) ;  Pakobmus  {Martah  SdUnm) ; 
Akdanis  Pbom.  (Au  d  MdloK),  with  the  adjoin- 
ing harbour  Mbsielai  Ps.;  AimFYROos  {Tobrik); 
Petbas  Parvus  {Magharat  el  Heahet),  with  its 
harbour  Batbachus  ;  Aeoonia  Ps.  (Ain  el  Gha- 
zih),  with  tbo  islands  Aedonia  and  Platea 
(Bomba),  and  Cbebsohbscs  {Rat  et  Ttn.)  Along 
the  whole  of  this  coast  a  rpad  ran,  the  stations  on 
which  are  given  in  the  Peutinger  Table.  (Segm. 
viii)  One  river,  the  Paliubus  (UoKiovfos, 
PtoL  iv.  5.  §  2 :  e{  ZemmuUK),  watering  the  district 
of  AziBis,  discharges  itself  into  the  sea  at  the  Gut/ 
of  Bamba.  The  interior,  which  was  occupied  by 
^e  tribes  of  the  Adtbmachidab  and  Giu- 
OAHMAE,  is  described  under  Oasis.  Taposibis, 
Apis,  and  Pabaetonium  were  the  chief  towns,  of 
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vhich  the  ruins  still  remain.  Thronghont  tbe  whole 
of  Marmarica  no  Tostiges  of  AegTptian  arehitectnre 
before  the  Greek  period  have  been  found.  The  sea- 
onion,  "scillamaritima"  and  madder,  "rubia,*'  which 
corer  the  plains,  remind  the  trareller  of  what  Hero- 
dotus (it.  189, 190)  says  abont  the  practice  of  the 
Libyan  women  dying  their  goat-skins  with  red,  and  of 
t)ie  portable  hon^ea  constructed  of  stalks  of  asphodel, 
intertwined  with  rushes.  Now,  as  then,  the  "jerboa" 
{itrovs,  Herod,  iv.  1 92)  is  common.  The  few  coins 
of  Marrnaric  towns,  snob  as  those  of  Apis  and 
Batrachus,  ate  of  the  same  workmanship  as  the 
Aegyptian  mints.  (Eckhel,  vol.  iv.  p.  116.) 

Ptolemy  (ir.  5.  §  22)  enumerates  the  following 
tribes  in  Marmarica: — In  the  Lybian  norae,  along  the 
coast,  the  Zyoritae  (ZitpTtoi),  Chattasi  (Xot- 
Tovaf),  and  Zygenses  (Zu^cit) ;  further  to  the  S., 
in  the  interior,  the  Buzenses  (Bou^cis)  and  Oo- 
DAEMi.     In  the  district  of  Ammonium  (§  23),  the 

ANAGOMBRI    ('AKOyo/rf/HM),     lOBACCHI      ('l0«O«- 

XoC),  and  RnADlTAB  ("PowoJiTOi).  In  the  Mar- 
rnaric nome,  to  the  M.,  on  the  coast,  the  LlBT- 
ARCHAE  (AiSuiffixi"),  the  Aneritae  ('Av7)(i«Tai), 
and  Bassachitae  (Batrax'Toi);  to  the  S.  of  these, 
the  Auoilae  (AiryiKai),  Masamones  (Nao-o^- 
F»))  and  Bacatab  (BtuciTOi) ;  then  the  Auschi- 
SAE  (Aii<rx(ir«),  who  belong  more  properly  to  Cy- 
renaica;  Tapahitae  (Tarcwiroi);  and  furtlier  to 
the  S.  the  Sentite8(S«»t«t«i),  Obii.as  ('OSiAoi), 
and  Aezari  (Affapoi). 

(Pacho,  Voi/age  dam  la  Slarmarique.  pp.  1 — 81 ; 
Earth,  Wandermgen,  pp.  499—546.)    [E.  B.  J.] 

MARMA'RIUM.     [Carysths.] 

MARMOLITIS.     [PAPHi^aoMiA.] 

MAROBU'DUM  (Maf>^$avSoi>),  a  town  of  tbe 
Harcomanni  in  Bohemia  (Ptol.  ii.  11.  §  29),  and 
undoubtedly  identical  with  the  royal  residence  of 
Marobodttus,  with  a  fortress  attached  to  it,  mentioned 
by  Tacitus.  (Ann.  ii.  62.)  The  same  place,  or 
rather  the  fortress,  is  called  by  Strabo  (vii.  p.  290) 
Buiaemon,  and  is  identified  with  the  modem fiudtceu, 
in  Bohemia.  [L.  S.] 

MARONETA  QILapiveia  :  Eth.  Mafwcfinji),  a 
rich  and  powerful  city  of  the  Cicones,  in  Thrace, 
situated  on  the  Aegean  sea,  not  far  from  the  lake 
Ismaris.  (Herod,  rii.  109.)  It  was  said  to  have 
been  founded  by  Haron,  a  son  of  Dionysus  (Eurip. 
Cyel  T.  100,  141),  or,  according  to  some,  a  com- 
jnnion  of  Osiris  (Died.  Sic  i.  20) ;  but  Scymnns 
(675)  relates  that  it  was  built  by  a  colony  from 
Chios  in  the  foOrth  year  of  the  fifty-ninth  Olympiad 
(a.  a  540).  Pliny  (iv.  11.  s.  18)  tells  us  that 
the  ancient  name  was  Ortagurea.  The  people  of 
Maronea  Tenetated  Dionysus  in  an  especial  manner, 
as  we  learn  from  their  coins,  probably  on  account  of 
the  superior  character  of  their  wine,  which  was  cele- 
brated as  early  as  the  days  of  Homer  (Od.  is.  196, 
seqq.).  This  wine  was  universally  esteemed  all  over 
the  ancient  world ;  it  was  said  to  possess  the  odour  of 
Nectar  (Nonnns,  i.  12,  zvii.  6,  xix.  1 1),  and  to  be 
capable  of  mixture  with  twenty  times  its  quantity 
of  water  (Horn.  Od.  ix.  209);  and,  aceoniing  to 
Pliny,  on  an  experiment  being  made  by  Mucianos, 
who  doubted  the  truth  of  Homer's  statement,  it  was 
found  to  bear  even  a  larger  proportion  of  water. 
(Plin.  xiv,  4.  s.  6  ;  comp.  "  Victa  Manneo  foedatus 
lumina  Baccho,"  Tibull.  iv.  1.  57). 

Maroneia  was  taken  by  Philip  T.  of  Macedon  in 
B.  c.  200  ;  and  when  he  was  ordered  by  the  Romans 
to  evacuate  the  towns  of  Thrace,  be  vented  his  mge 
by  sUugblAring  a  great  number  of  the  inhabitants  of 


MAERUCIKt 

the  city.  (Liv.  xxxi.  16,  xxzix.  34  ;  Polyb.  zsn. 
6,  13,  zxiii.  11,  13.)  The  Romans  subaeqnentljr 
granted  Maroneia  to  Attains ;  but  they  almost  imme- 
diately afterwards  revoked  thar  gift,  and  declared  it 
a  free  city.  (Polyb.  xxx.  3.)  By  Constantine 
Porphyrogenitus  (Them.  ii.  2),  Maroneia  is  reckoned 
among  the  towns  of  Macedon.  The  modem  name 
is  Marogna,  and  it  has  been  the  seat  of  an  arch- 
bishopric. (Comp.  Ptol.  iii.  1 1.  §  2  ;  Scylax,  p.  27 ; 
Strab.  vii.  331 ;  Amm.  Marc  xxii.  8,  xxvii.  4 ; 
Hierocl.  p.  643 ;  Teetz.  dS  Lycopkr.  p.  818 ; 
Theophil.  ad  Autol  zL  p.  86.)  [A.  L.] 


com  OF  KABOKEIA. 

MARONSA  QMpayaoi,  Zosim.  iii.  28),  a  small 
village  in  Mesopotamia,  at  which  the  army  of  Julian 
arrived,  just  before  the  combat  in  which  he  felL 
It  is  probably  the  same  which  Ammianus  calls  Ma- 
ranga  (xxv.  1),  but  its  exact  locality  cannot  now 
be  determined.  [V.] 

MARPESSA  (M((p«7)irm),  a  roonntun  in  the 
island  of  Paros,  from  which  the  celebrated  Parian 
marble  was  obtained.  (Steph.  B.  ».  v.  Vlifirriaaa.) 
[Paros.]  Hence  Virgil  (vi.  471)  speaks  of 
"  Marpesia  cautes." 

SIARPESSUS.     [Mermesscs.] 

MAKRU'BIUJt    [MARRU\nvM.] 

MARRUCrai  {Vla^pouKtyoi,  Pol.,  Strab.;  MajJ- 
pooKivoi,  Ptol.),  a  nation  of  Central  Italy,  inhabiting 
a  narrow  strip  of  territory  on  the  S.  bank  of  the 
river  Atemns,  extending  from  the  Adriatic  to  the 
ridge  of  the  Apennines.  (Strab.  v.  p.  241.)  They 
were  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Vestini,  from  whom 
they  were  separated  by  the  Atemus,  and  on  the  S. 
by  the  Frentani,  while  to  the  W.  and  SW.  they  ap- 
parently extended  bland  as  far  as  the  lofty  moan- 
tain  barriers  of  the  Majella  and  the  Morrone,  which 
separated  them  from  the  Peligni,  and  effectually  cut 
them  off  from  all  intercourse  with  their  neighbours 
on  that  side,  except  by  the  valley  of  the  Atemns. 
The  southern  limit  of  their  territory  is  not  staled  by 
any  ancient  antbor,  but  was  probably  formed  by  the 
river  Foro,  which  falls  into  the  Adriatic  about 
7  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Atemus  (Pacara). 
Pliny,  indeed,  extends  the  district  of  the  Frentani 
as  far  as  the  Ateraus  (Plin.  iii.  12.  s.  17),  thos 
cutting  off  the  Marracini  altogether  fiom  ^e  ses; 
but  there  seems  httle  doubt  that  this  is  erroneous. 
[Frentahi.]  The  Marmcini  were,  undoubtedly, 
like  the  other  tribes  in  their  immediate  neighbourhood, 
of  Sabme  origm,  and  appear  to  have  heed  closely  con- 
nected with  the  Marsi ;  indeed,  the  two  names  are  little 
more  than  different  forms  of  the  same,  a  fact  which 
appears  to  have  been  already  recognised  by  Cato 
(ap.  Prucian.  ix.  p.  871).  But,  whether  the  Mar- 
rucini  were  an  offset  of  the  Marsi,  or  both  tribes 
were  separately  derived  from  the  common  Sabine 
stock,  we  have  no  information.  The  Marrucini 
appear  in  history  as  an  independent  people,  bnt  in 
almost  constant  alliance  with  the  Marsi,  Peligni,  and 
Vestini.  There  is,  indeed,  little  doubt  that  the  four 
nations  fomied  a  kind  of  league  for  mutual  defence 
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(Lit.  TuL  29;  Niebnhr,  vol.  i.  ]x  101);  and  hence 
we  find  the  Marracini  generaU;  following  the  lead 
and  sharing  the  fortmica  of  the  Marsi  ud  Peligni. 
Bat  in  b.  c.  311  they  appear  to  have  taken  part 
with  the  Samnites,  though  the  other  confederates 
remained  neuter;  as  in  that  year,  according  to 
Diodoms,  they  were  engaged  in  open  hostilities  with 
Bane:  (Diod.  xiz.  105.)  No  mention  of  this  is 
Iband  in  Livy,  nor  is  their  name  noticed  in  B.  c  308, 
when  tlie  Marsi  and  Peligni  appear  in  hostility  to 
Bome;  bnt  a  few  years  after,  B.  a  304,  all  three 
nations,  together  with  the  Frentani,  united  in  send- 
ing ambassadois  to  stie  for  peace,  and  obtained  a 
traity  of  alliance  on  faroorable  terms.  (Lir.  ix.  41, 
45;  Diod.  xx.  101.)  From  this  time  the  Marra- 
dni  became  the  firm  and  faithful  allies  of  Bome; 
and  are  repeatedly  mentioned  among  the  aoziliaries 
serring  in  the  Boman  armies.  (Dionys.  xx.  Fr. 
Didot;  PoL  ii.  24;  Lix.zlir.  40;  Sil.  lUI.  riii.  519.) 
During  the  Second  Pnnic  War  their  fidelity  was 
nnshaken,  though  their  territory  was  repeatedly  tra- 
verud  and  ravaged  by  Hannibal  (Lir.  xxii.  9,  xxri. 
II;  PoL  iii.  88);  and  we  find  them,  besides  famish- 
ing their  osnal  contingent  to  the  Boman  armies, 
pnniding  supplies  for  Cbudins  Kero  on  his  match 
to  the  Metaoros,  and  raising  a  foree  of  Tolnnteers 
to  assist  Sdpio  in  his  expedition  to  Africa.  (Liv. 
zznL  43,  xzTiii.  45.)  In  the  Social  War,  however, 
they  followed  the  example  of  the  Marsi  and  Peligni, 
and,  thomgh  their  name  is  less  often  mentioned  than 
that  of  their  more  powerful  neighbouis,  they  appear 
to  hsTe  bome  an  important  part  in  that  momentous 
cootest.  (Appian,  S.C.  i.  39,46;  Lir.  £j»(.Ixxii.; 
Ores.  r.  18.)  Thus  Herius  Asinina,  who  is  called 
by  Liry  "  praetor  Marmcinomm,"  and  was  slain  in 
one  of  the  battles  between  Marius  and  the  Marsi,  is 
particularly  noticed  as  one  of  the  chief  leaders  of  the 
Italian  mlUes.  (Lir.  Epit.  Ixxiii.;  Veil.  Pat.  ii.  16; 
Appiao,  B.  C.  L  40.)  But  before  the  close  of  the 
year  89  B.  c.  they  were  defeated,  and  their  territory 
ravaged  by  Sulpicius,  the  lieutenant  of  Pompeios, 
and  aoca  after  reduced  to  submission  by  Pompeius 
himself.  (Lir.  EfiL  lxxvi.j  Oms.  t.  18;  Appian, 
B.C.\.  52.) 

The  Marmcini  were  at  this  time  admitted  to  the 
Boman  firanchise,  and  became  quickly  merged  in  the 
ordinary  condition  of  the  Italian  subjects  of  Bome. 
Hence  their  name  is  from  henceforth  rarely  found  in 
histoiy;  though  it  is  incidentally  noticed  by  Cicero, 
as  well  as  by  Ca«sar,  who  trarersed  their  territory 
on  his  march  from  Corfinium  into  Apulia.  (Cic. 
fro  ChMotL  19 ;  Caes.  B.  C.  L  23,  ii.  34.)  In  B.  q. 
43,  also,  they  were  among  the  most  pnnninent  to 
declare  thecoselres  against  Antonius.  (Cic  PhU. 
tL  8.)  From  these  notices  it  is  evident  that  they 
•tin  retained  their  municipal  existence  as  a  separate 
people;  and  we  learn  from  the  geographers  that  this 
ooDtinned  to  be  the  case  under  the  Roman  Empire 
also;  bnt  the  name  gradually  sank  into  disuse. 
Their  territoiy  was  comprised,  as  well  as  that  of 
the  Vestini,  in  the  Fourth  Begion  of  Angoslos;  in 
the  subseqaent  distribuLion  of  the  provinces,  it  is 
Dot  quite  dear  to  which  it  was  assigned,  the  Liber 
Coleoianim  including  Teste  among  the  "  Civitates 
Piceni,"  while  P.  Diaconns  refers  it,  tcgether  with 
Hx  Frentani,  to  the  province  of  Samnium.  (Strab.  v. 
p.  241;  Phn.  uL  12.  s.  17;  PtoL  iii.  1.  §  60;  JJb. 
C<>Lpw258;P.  Diacu.  20.) 

Tbe  territory  of  the  Marrucini  (ager  Marmdnns, 
V&a. ;  4  HaffovKiri),  Strab.),  though  of  small  extent, 
was  tafak,  and,  firom  its  situation  on  the  £.  of  the 
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Apennines,  sloping  towards  the  sea,  ei^oyed  a  much 
milder  climate  than  that  of  the  neighbouring  PelignL 
Hence  it  produced  oil,  wine,  and  com  in  abundance, 
and  appears  to  have  been  noted  for  the  excellence 
of  its  fruit  and  vegetables,  (Plin,  xv.  19.  a.  21; 
Columell.  X.  131.)  It  would  appear  to  hare  been 
subject  to  earthquakes  (Plin.  ii.  83.  s.  85,  xvii.  25. 
s.  38) ;  and  hence,  probably,  arose  the  apprehension 
exprmsed  by  Statins,  lest  the  mountains  of  the  Mar- 
racini should  be  visited  by  a  catastrophe  similar  to 
that  which  had  recently  occurred  in  Campania. 
(Stat.  Sav.  It.  4.  86.) 

The  only  city  of  importance  belonging  to  the 
Marrucini  was  Teats,  now  Ckieti,  which  is  called 
by  several  writers  their  metropolis,  or  capital  city. 
At  a  later  period  its  municipal  district  appears  to 
have  comprised  the  whole  territory  of  the  Marrucini. 
Imtebpbomium,  known  only  £rom  the  Jtineraiies, 
and  situated  on  the  Via  Valeria,  12  miles  from 
Corfinium,  at  the  Osttria  di  S.  ValetUino,  was  never 
more  than  a  village  or  vicns  in  the  territory  of  Teate. 
Pullitium,  mentioned  by  Diodoms  (xix.  105)  as  a 
city  of  the  Marracini,  which  was  besieged  by  the 
Btnnans  in  b.  a  311,  is  wholly  unknown.  Atsr- 
HUM,  at  the  month  of  the  river  of  the  same  name, 
served  as  the  port  of  the  Blarracini,  but  belonged 
to  the  Vestini.     (Strab.  v.  p.  241.)     [E.  H.  B.] 

MABEU'VIUM  or  MARBU'BIUM  ^Mapoiim, 
Strab. :  Etk.  Marravins :  S.  Benedetto),  the  chief 
city  of  the  Marsi,  situated  on  the  eastern  shore  of 
the  lake  Fucinus,  and  distant  13  miles  from  Alba 
Fncenais.  Ancient  writers  agree  in  representing  it 
as  the  capital  of  the  Marsi :  indeed,  this  is  suffi- 
ciently attested  by  its  name  alone;  Marrnvii  or 
Marrabii  being  evidently  only  another  form  of  the 
name  of  the  Marsi,  and  being  thus  used  by  Virgil  as 
an  ethnic  appellation  {Marruvia  de  genie,  Aen. 
vii.  750).  In  accordance  with  this,  also,  Silius 
Italicus  represents  Marruvinm  as  deriving  its  name 
from  a  certain  Mamis,  who  is  evidently  only  an 
eponymous  hero  of  the  Marsi.  (Sil.  Ital.  viii.  505.) 
We  have  no  account  of  Marravium,  however, 
previous  to  the  Koman  conquest  of  the  Matsio 
territory ;  but  under  the  Boman  Empire  it  was  a 
flourishing  municipal  town  ;  it  is  noticed  as  such 
both  by  Strabo  and  Pliny,  and  in  inscriptions 
we  find  it  called  "  splendidissima  civitas  Harsorum 
Marravium."  (Strab.  v.  p.  241 ;  Plin.  iii.  12.  s.17  ; 
Mommsen,'  Inter.  A  If.  5491,  5499 ;  OrelL  Inter. 
3149.)  Itseems, indeed, to  have  been  not  unfrequently 
called  "  Civitas  Maraoram,"  and  in  the  middle  ages 
"Civitas  Marsicana:"  hence,  even  in  the  Liber 
Coloniarnm,  we  find  it  called  "  Maisns  mnnidpinm.' 
(LS).  Cohn.  pp.  229, 256.)  It  is  noticed  in  the 
Tabula,  which  places  it  13  M.  P.  from  Alba;  but  it 
was  not  situated  on  the  Via  Valeria,  and  must  have 
communicated  with  that  high-road  by  a  branch 
from  Cerfennla.  (Tab.  Peut.)  Marravium  con- 
tinued through  the  middle  ages  to  be  the  see  of  the 
bishop  of  the  Marsi ;  and  it  was  not  till  1580  that 
the  see  was  removed  to  the  ndghbooring  town  of 
Petcbui.  The  site  is  now  known  by  the  name  of 
S.  Benedetto,  from  a  convent  erected  on  the  spot. 
Considerable  ruins  of  the  ancient  dty  still  remain, 
induding  portions  of  its  walls ;  the  renuuns  of  an 
amphitheatre,  &c,  and  numerous  inscriptions,  sa 
well  as  statues,  have  been  discovered  on  the  site. 
These  rains  are  situated  close  to  the  margin  of  the 
lake,  about  two  miles  below  Pacina.  (Holsten.  ad 
Cbtver.  p.  151  ;  Bomanelli,  vol.  iii.  p.  180 — 186; 
Kramer,  Fucitter  See,  p.  55 ;  Hoare's  Clou.  Tour, 
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vol.  I.  ppw  857 — 861.  The  insoriptians  are  col- 
lected by  Momrasen,  /.  R.  JV.  pp.  290—294.) 
The  little  river  Giovenco,  which  flows  into  the  lake 
close  to  the  site  of  the  ancient  city,  is  probably  the 
stream  called  by  the  ancients  PrroNius,  concerning 
which  they  related  many  marrels,  [Fucutcs 
Lacos.] 

Dionysins  mmtions  (L  14)  a  town  called  Mam- 
Tioin  (WapoiSw^  among  the  ancient  settlements  of 
the  Aborigines  in  the  neighbotirhood  of  Beate,  which 
is  certainly  distinct  from  the  above,  bnt  is  otherwise 
wholly  nnknown.  [ABOBiorasa]        [E.  H.  B.] 

KARSBS.     [Babtloira,  p.  362.] 

HABSI  (VUfcot :  Adj.  Mapvucdt,  Mai«ciu),  an 
ancient  nation  of  Central  Italy,  who  inhabited  an 
inland  and  monntiunons  district  aroond  the  basin  of 
the  lake  Fncinns,  where  they  bordered  on  the 
Peligni  towards  the  E.,  on  the  Sabines  and  Vestini 
to  the  N.  and  on  the  Aeqnians,  Hemicans,  and 
Volacians,  to  the  W.  and  S.  There  can  be  no  donbt 
that  they  were,  in  common  with  the  other  inhabitants 
«f  the  upland  valleys  of  the  central  Apennines,  a  race 
of  Sabine  origin;  thongh  we  have  no  direct  testimony 
to  this  effect.  Indeed  the  only  express  statement 
which  we  find  concerning  thdr  descent  is  that  which 
represents  them  as  sprung  from  a  son  of  Circe, 
obvioosly  a  mere  mythological  fable  arising  from 
their  pecoliar  costoms.  (PI'm.  vii.  2 ;  Solin.  2.  §  27.) 
Another  tradition,  eqnaUy  fabnlons,  bnt  obscnrely 
known  to  ns,  seems  to  have  ascribed  to  them  a 
Lydian  origin,  and  derived  their  name  from  Marsyas. 
(Gellianns,  op.  Plin.  iil  1 2.  s.  1 7 ;  Sil.  Ital.  viii.  503.) 
Bnt  the  dose  connection  of  the  four  nations  of  the 
Harsi,  Marmcini,  Peligni  and  Vestini,  can  leave  no 
reasonable  doubt  of  their  common  origin;  and  the 
Sabine  descent  of  the  Peligni  at  least  is  clearly 
attested.  [Peuqni.]  It  may  be  added  that  tfae 
Harsi  are  repeatedly  mentioned  by  the  Roman  poets 
in  a  manner  which,  without  distinctly  affirming  it, 
oertunly  seems  to  imply  their  connection  with  the 
Sabine  lace  (Hot.  Kpod.  17.  29;  Jav.  iiL  169;  Tirg. 
Gtorg.  ii.  167.)  That  the  Marsi  and  tbe  Harrucini 
were  closely  related  is  sufficiently  evident  from  the 
resemblance  of  their  names,  which  are  in  fact  only 
two  forms  of  the  same;  the  old  form  Harrubii  or 
Marmvii,  retuned  by  Virgil  QAat.  vii.  750)  as  the 
name  of  the  people,  as  well  as  preserved  in  that  of - 
their  capital  city,  Harrubinm,  being  the  ^connecting 
link  between  the  twa  (Niebuhr,  vol.  I  p.  100.)  This 
connection  seems  to  have  been  ah-eady  perceived  by 
Cato  (op.  Pritaan.  ix.  p.  871),  though  he  mixed  it 
op  with  a  strange  etymological  bble.  But  we  have 
no  historical  acconnt,  or  even  tradition,  of  the  origin 
or  separation  of  these  closely  connected  tribes,  which 
appear  in  history  together  with  the  Peligni  and 
Vestini,  as  nearly  related,  but  still  distinct,  nations. 

The  Harsi  are  first  noticed  in  Roman  history  in 
B.  a  340,  at  which  time  they,  as  well  as  the  Peligni, 
were  on  friendly  terms  with  the  Romans,  and  granted 
a  free  passage  to  the  consuls  who  were  proceeding 
with  their  armies  through  Samnium  into  Campania. 
(Liv.  viii.  6.)  At  the  commencement  of  the  Second 
Samnite  War  they  appear  to  have  remained  neutral; 
and  even  when  their  kinsmen  and  allies  the  Vestini 
were  assailed  by  the  Roman  aims,  they  did  not,  as 
had  been  expected,  take  up  arms  in  their  defence. 
(Id.  viii.  29.)  It  was  not  till  B.  o.  308  that  we  first 
find  them  engaged  in  hostilities  with  Rome,  and  we 
have  no  explanation  of  the  dicumstances  which  then 
induced  them  to  take  part  with  the  Samnites.  (Id. 
ix.41.)  It  is  indeed  singular  that  while  Livy  notices 
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tUs  camgaigB  as  memorable  frian  ita  bong  tbe  first 
occasion  on  which  the  Romans  were  oppond  to  tbe 
Uarsians,  Diodoms  gives  a  wholly  different  aeoomit, 
and  represents  the  two  nations  as  in  alliance  against 
the  Samnites.  (Died.  xx.  4'4.)  There  is,  howerer, 
every  probability  tliat  the  acconnt  given  by  Livy  is 
the  more  correct  one,  as  we  find  shortly  after  (b.  c 
304)  a  special  treaty  concluded  with  the  Marsi, 
Harrncini,  and  Peligni,  immediately  after  tbe  defeat 
of  tbe  Aeqnians.  (Liv.  ix.  45 ;  Diod.  xx.  101.)  Bnt 
a  few  years  hiter  (b.  o.  301)  the  Marsi  again  took 
np  arms  (this  time  apparently  single-handed)  to 
oppose  tbe  foundation  of  tbe  Roman  colony  at  Carseoli, 
<Hi  the  immediate  frontiers  of  their  territoiy.  Tb^ 
were,  however,  easily  defeated;  three  of  their  towns, 
Plestina,  Milionia,  and  Fresilia,  were  taken ;  and  tbej 
were  compelled  to  purchase  peace  by  the  cession  ti 
a  part  of  their  territory.  (Liv.  x.  3.)  With  tbis 
exception,  they  obtained  favourable  tarns,  and  tbe 
former  treaty  was  renewed. 

From  thi«  tinra  tbe  Main,  as  well  as  tbeir  con- 
federate tribes,  the  Marmcini,  Peligni,  and  Vestini, 
became  tbe  faithful  and  constant  allies  of  Rome,  and 
occupied  a  prominent  position  among  the  "  soeii  * 
whose  contingents  bore  so  important  a  share  in  tba 
Roman  victories.  The  names  of  the  four  nations 
are  sometimes  all  mentioned,  sometimes  one  or  other 
of  them  omitted;  while  the  Frentani,  who  appear, 
though  of  Samnite  origin,  to  have  maintained  doser 
political  relations  with  their  northern  neighbonre, 
are,  in  conseqnence,  often  associated  with  tbem. 
Thus  Polybius,  in  enumerating  the  forces  of  tha 
several  Italian  nations  in  B.  c  225,  classes  tba 
Harsi,  Mamdni,  Vestini  and  Frentani,  under  one 
head,  while  be  omits  the  name  of  the  Peligni  alto- 
gether. (Pol.  ii.  24.)  Dionysius,  on  the  other  hand, 
notices  by  name  only  the  Harrucini,  Peligni,  and 
Frentani,  among  the  Roman  allies  at  the  battle  of 
Asculnm,  omitting  both  the  Marsi  and  Vestini  ; 
while  Silins  Italicus  enumerates  them  all  among  tba 
Roman  allies  at  the  battle  of  Cannae.  (Dionya.  xx. 
Fr.  Didot;  SiL  Ital.  viii.  49S— 520.)  Ennins  also 
associated  together  tfae  "Marsa  manus,  Peligna 
cohors,  Vestina  viram  vis."  (Emi.  Fr.  p.  150.) 
During  the  Second  Punic  War  they  sufiisred  severely 
for  their  fidelity  to  Rome,  tbeir  territory  being  re- 
peatedly ravaged  by  Hannibal.  (Liv.  xxii.  9,  xxvi. 
11.)  Nevertheless,  towards  the  cloee  of  the  same 
war,  they  were  among  the  fbremoet  to  ofler  TolDn> 
teen  to  the  fleet  and  army  of  Sdpio  in  b.  a  205. 
(Id.  xxviiL  45.) 

During  this  period  the  Harsi  appear  to  hava 
earned  a  high  reputation  among  the  Roman  alliea 
for  tbeir  courage  and  skill  in  war ;  a  character  which 
they  shared  in  common  with  the  neighbouring  tribes. 
But  their  chief  celebrity  vras  derived  from  the  pro- 
minent part  which  they  took  in  the  great  struggle  of 
the  Italian  allies  against  Rome,  commonly  called  the 
Social  War,  but  which  appeals  to  have  been  more 
frequently  teimed  by  tbe  Romans  themselves  tbe 
HarsicWar.  (Helium  Uarsicnm,  FasLCapit.;  VelL 
Pat.  ii  21;  Cic  <fe  Dki.  i  44,  &&;  i  Kapvmis 
KaAo^;u«roiiriiA<fior,Stiab.  V.  p,241.)  Pompaedins 
Silo,  who  is  termed  by  Livy  one  of  the  chief  authoia 
of  this  memorable  contest,  was  himself  a  Marsian ; 
and  it  was  probably  at  bis  instigation  that  the  Harsi 
were  the  first  to  take  up  arms  after  the  outbreak  of 
the  Picentes  at  Asculum ;  thus  at  once  imparting  to 
the  impending  contest  the  character  of  a  natiaval 
war.  (Veil  Pat.  ii.  15;  Strah.  T.  p.  241;  Diod. 
xxxvii.2.)    Thar  example  was  immediately  fbUowed 
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bf  tlieir  neigbbaars  and  kmsfblk  the  Peligni,  Har- 
radai,  and  Vestini,  as  well  as  b^  the  Samnitoa, 
Frentani,  and  Lacanians.  (Appian,  B.  C.  i.  39; 
Liv.  Epit  Izzii. ;  Oros.  t.  18.)  During  the  military 
opomticos  that  folloved,  imperfect  as  is  our  informa- 
tieo  coDcaming  them,  we  maj  clearly  discern  that 
the  allies  formed  two  principal  gronps;  the  one 
canpoaed  of  the  Marsi,  with  their  immediate  neigh- 
bours already  meotiooed,  as  well  as  the  Picentes,  and 
jmbably  tba  Frentani ;  the  other  of  the  Samnites, 
with  titt  Lncam'ans,  Apalians,  and  some  of  the 
Campailians.  The  Hani  appear  to  hare  stood,  by 
common  consent,  at  the  head  of  the  former  section; 
and  hence  we  frequently  find  their  name  alone  men- 
tioned, where  it  is  clear  that  their  conlisderates  also 
fmght  by  their  side.  At  the  first  oatbreak  of  the 
war  (b.  c  91),  they  Uid  siege  to  Alba  Fuceneis, 
a  Soman  colony  and  a  strong  fortress  (Liv.  Spit. 
Izxii.),  which  appears  to  hare  at  first  defied  all  their 
cSxts.  Bnt  the  Soman  oonsnl  P.  Bntilios,  who 
was  sent  against  them,  proved  nneqnal  to  the  task. 
One  division  of  bis  army,  nnder  Perpenna,  was  cut  to 
pieces  at  the  outset  of  the  campugn ;  and  somewhat 
later  the  consul  Mmself  was  defeated  and  slain  by 
the  allied  forces  under  Vettius  Cata  (Appian,  B.  C. 
L  43;  LIT.  Epit.  lixiiL;  Oros.  t.  18.)  C.  Marine, 
who  was  acting  as  l^ate  to  Sntilins,  is  said  to  hara 
letiierad  this  disaster;  and  afterwards,  in  conjonc- 
tkm  with  Solla,  achieved  a  decisive  victory  over  the 
Mani,  in  which  it  is  said  that  the  allies  lost  6000 
men,  and  the  leader  or  paetor  of  the  Harmcini, 
Herins  Asinius,  was  slain.  But  notwithstanding 
this  advantage,  it  appears  that  Marins  himself  was 
mable  to  keep  the  field,  and  was  almost  blockaded 
in  hia  camp  by  Pompaedins  Silo;  and  when  at 
length  he  ventured  on  a  third  battle,  it  had  no 
deorive  resah.  Meanwhile,  his  colleague  in  the 
Twrnnami,  Q.  Caepio,  was  totally  defeated  and  cut  to 
pens  with  his  whole  army  by  the  Marsi;  while  an 
advantage  guned  by  Ser.  Snl{Hcius  over  the  PeUgni 
appears  to  hove  led  to  no  important  result.  (Liv. 
Epit.  Ixxiii.  IzxiT.;  Ap[aaa  B.  C.  L  46;  Pint.  Mar. 
33;  Oros.  r.  18.)  The  neit  campaign  (b.  c  89) 
pcmed  at  first  scarcely  more  favourable  to  the 
Bcman  anns;  fat  thongh  the  oonsnl  L.  Porcins 
Cato  obtained  some  snccesses  over  the  Maisi  and 
their  allies,  he  was  himself  shun  in  a  battle  near  the 
lake  Fueinns.  (Appian,  B.C.  I  50;  Oros.  v.  18.) 
Bnt  it  is  probable  that  the  policy  ad(^ted  by  the 
Bomans  in  admitting  to  the  franchise  all  those  of  the 
allies  who  were  willing  to  submit  had  a  great 
tendency  to  disarm  the  confederates,  as  well  as  to 
introduce  dissensions  among  them ;  and  this  cause, 
eombined  with  the  successful  operaticHis  <^  the  ctaisul 
Co.  Fonipeias  Stiabo  and  his  lieutenant  Sulpicius, 
cfieeted  the  submission  of  the  Marrudni,  Vestini, 
aad  Peligni  before  the  ckne  of  the  year.  The 
Hansi  foca  time  atill  held  out,  though  single-handed ; 
bat  repeated  defeats  at  length  compelled  them 
also  to  sue  for  peace.  (Liv.  EpiL  Izxvi;  Oros.  v. 
18.)  Notwithstanding  their  obstmate  resistance,  they 
were  admitted  to  favourable  terms,  and  received,  in 
eomnioa  with  the  rest  of  the  Italiuas,  the  full  rights 
of  Bonan  citizens. 

From  this  time  the  Hani  as  a  nation  disappear 
(nm  history,  and  became  merged  in  the  common 
ooodition  of  the  Italians.  They  however,  still  re- 
tained much  of  their  national  character,  and  their 
rristence  as  a  separate  tribe  is  acknowledged  by 
maay  Soman  writers,  both  of  the  BefubUc  and 
Em^icB.    In  the  dvU   war  between  Caesar  and 
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Pompey  they  appear  to  have  been  at  first  fiivoonbly 
disposed  to  the  latter;  and  the  twenty  cohorts  with 
which  Domitinx  occuiued  Corfininm  were  principally 
raised  among  the  Marsi  and  Peligni,  or  their  imme- 
diate neighbours.  (Caes.  B.  C.  i.  IS,  20.)  In  like 
manner,  the  Marsi  are  mentioned  as  declaring  them- 
selves, as  a  people,  in  &vonr  of  Vespasian  during  the 
civil  irar  between  him  and  Vitellins.  (Tac  Bitt. 
iii  S9.)  In  the  days  of  Cicero,  the  Marsi  and 
Peligni,  as  well  as  die  Sabines,  were  comprised  in 
the  Seigian  tribe (Cic  in  Valin.  IS;  Schol.  Bob. ad 
loc.y,  and  at  a  later  period  all  three  were  included 
in  the  Fourth  S^on  of  Augustus,  which,  according 
to  Pliny,  was  composed  of  the  bravest  nations  of  all 
Italy.  (Plin.  iii.  12.  s.  17.)  In  the  Uter  division 
of  the  Empire,  the  territory  of  the  Marsi  (Marsomm 
regie)  was  included  in  the  province  named  Valeria. 
(P.  Diac.  ii.  20;  LS).  Col.  p.  229.)  It  appears  to 
have  early  formed  a  separate  ecclesiastical  diocese; 
and  in  the  middle  ages  the  bishop  of  Harruvinai 
bora  the  title  of  "  Episcopns  Marsomm,"  which  is 
still  retained  by  the  buhope  of  Pe<ein(i,tawhich  place 
the  see  has  been  transferred.  (Bingham's  Eedf- 
ticuticol  Antiqaitie;  book  Iz.  ch.  6.  §  3.)  The  dis- 
trict comprised  within  it  is  still  familiarly  called  "the 
huid  of  the  Marsi,"  and  the  soble  Soman  family  of 
Col<Hms  bears  the  title  of  Counta  of  the  Marsi. 
(K.  Craven's  Abrvtzi,  voL  i.  p.  144.) 

The  Mani  appear  to  have  been  always  celebrated 
in  ancient  times,  even  beyond  their  hardy  and  war- 
like neighboBis,  for  their  valour  and  spirit  in  war. 
Tirgil  adduces  them  as  the  firat  and  most  promiorait 
example  <^  the  "  genus  acre  virfim"  which  Italy  was 
able  to  prodoce :  and  Horace  alludes  to  the  "  Harsio 
cohorts"  as  an  ahnost  proverbial  expression  for  the 
bravest  troops  in  the  Soman  army.  (Virg,  Georg.  iL 
167  ;  Hor.  Cam.  iL  20.  18,  iii.  5.  9.)  Appian  also 
tells  us  that  a  proverbial  saying  was  current  at  the 
time  of  the  outbreak  of  the  Social  War,  that  no  tri- 
umph had  ever  been  gained  over  the  Marsi  cr  mth- 
out  the  Marsi  (Appian,  B.  C.  I  46).  The  historical 
accuracy  of  this  saying  will  not  bear  examination, 
bnt  it  sufiSciently  proves  the  high  character  they  had 
earned  as  Soman  auxiUaries.  In  conmon  with  the 
Sabines  and  other  mountain  tribes,  they  retained  down 
to  a  late  period  their  rustic  and  fi-ugal  habits  ;  and 
an  cited  by  the  Soman  poets  as  mamples  of  primi- 
tive simplicity.     (Jnv.  iii.  169,  xiv.  180.) 

Bnt  the  meet  remarkable  characteristic  of  the 
Manians  vras  their  peculiar  skill  in  magical  charms 
and  incantations, — especially  in  charming  venomous 
reptiles,  so  as  to  render  them  innoxious.  This  power, 
which  they  were  said  to  have  derived  from  their  an- 
cestress Circe,  or  from  the  local  divinity  Angitia, 
who  was  described  as  her  sister,  was  not  confined  to 
a  few  individuals,  thongh  the  priests  appear  to  have 
principally  exercised  it,  bnt,  according  to  Silius  Ita- 
licus,  was  possessed  by  the  whole  body  o£the  nation. 
(Virg.  Aen.yu.  750—758 ;  SU.  Ital.  viu.  495—501 ; 
Plin.  Tii.  2,  xxi.  13.  s.  25,  zxviii.  3.  s.  6 ;  Soliu.  2. 
§27;  Oell.  xvL  II;  Lamprid.  BeUogob.  23.)  It 
is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  inhabitants  of  these  le- 
gions still  pretend  to  possess  the  same  occult  powers 
as  their  ancestors:  and  are  often  seen  as  wanderers 
in  the  streets  of  Naples  carrying  boxes  full  of  ser- 
pents of  various  sizes  and  coloura,  against  the  bites 
of  which  they  profess  to  charm  both  themselves  and 
the  spectators.    (Craven's  Abrvaa,  voL  L  p.  145.) 

The  physical  cbaractera  of  the  land  of  the  Marsi 
have  been  already  described  under  the  article  of  the 
lake  FcciHDa ;  the  basin  of  whioh,  sarrounded  on 
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•n  aides  by  loftjr,  or  strong!;'  marked  moontain 
ridges,  ma;  be  coneidered  as  constitating  the  natural 
limits  of  their  territoiy.  Bat  towards  the  NE.  we 
find  that  Alba  Fucensis,  thoagh  certaiul;  belonging 
to  this  natural  district,  and  hence  sometimes  de- 
scribed as  belonging  to  the  Marsi  (PtoL  iii.  1.  §  57; 
Sil  Ital.  Tiii.  S07),  was  mote  properly  an  Aeqoian 
city  [Alba  Fccbnsis]  ;  while,  on  tiie  other  hand,  the 
npper  valley  of  the  Liris  (though  separated  &om 
the  lake  by  an  interrening  mountain  ridge)  was 
included  in  the  Manic  territoiy,  as  Antinnm  (_Cimii 
itAntmo)  was  unquestionably  a  Maisian  city.  [A»- 
TIHDH.]  On  the  N.  the  Marsi  were  separated  from 
the  Sabines  and  Veatini  by  the  lofty  group  of  the 
Montt  Vtlino  and  its  neighbours ;  while  on  the  S. 
another  mountain  group,  ^  almost  equal  eloTation, 
separated  them  Jrom  the  northern  valleys  of  Sam- 
nium  and  the  sources  of  the  Sagras  (^Statgro).  On 
the  E.,  a  ridge  of  very  inferior  height,  but  forming  a 
strongly  marked  barrier,  dirided  them  from  the  Fe- 
ligni,  who  occupied  the  valley  of  the  Gizio,  a  tribu- 
tary of  the  Atemos.  From  its  great  elevation  above 
the  sea  (2176  feat  at  the  level  of  the  hike),  even 
more  than  from  the  mountains  which  surrounded  it, 
the  land  of  the  Harsi  had  a  cold  and  nngenial  climate, 
and  was  ill  adapted  for  the  growth  of  com,  but  pro- 
duced abundance  of  fruit,  as  well  as  wine,  though 
the  latter  was  considered  haish  and  of  inferior  qna- 
li^.  (SiL  Ital.  viii.  507;  Athen.  L  p.  26;  Martial, 
ziii.  121,  ziv.  116.) 

The  principal  town  of  the  Hani  was  Hahbu- 
TIUH,  the  ruins  of  which  aro  still  risible  at  S.  Bene- 
detto, on  the  E.  shore  of  the  lake  Fncinus.  This 
was  indeed  (if  Alba  Fucensis  be  excluded)  probably 
the  only  place  within  their  territory  which  deserved 
the  name  of  a  city.  The  othera,  as  we  are  told  by 
Silins  Italiens,  thoagh  numerous,  were  for  the  moet 
part  obscure  phces,  rather  fortified  villages  (castella) 
than  towns.  (Sil.  ItaL  viii.  510.)  To  this  chus 
belonged,  in  all  probability,  the  three  places  mentioned 
by  Livy  (x.  3)  as  having  been  taken  in  b.  o.  301 
by  the  dictator  M.  Valerius  Mazimus,— Milionia, 
Plestina,  and  Fnsilia ;  all  three  names  are  other- 
wise wholly  unknown,  and  there  is  no  doe  to  their 
site.  Pliny,  however,  assigns  to  the  Marsi  the  fol- 
lowing towns  :  — Anzantia  (Anzantini),  the  name 
of  which  is  found  also  (written  Anzatini)  in  an 
inscription,  and  must  have  been  situated  near  Att- 
drouano  or  Souryola,  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  Alba  (Hoare's  Clauioal  Tour,  vd.  i.  p.  867 ; 
Mommsen,  Inter.  R.  N.  5628) ;  AirniCDM  (Anti- 
nates),  now  Cirita  d'Antino;  Lucus  (Lncenses), 
more  properly  Lccus  Aicoitiae,  still  called  lyugo, 
oo  the  W.  bank  of  the  lake  ;  and  a  "  popnlus  "  or 
community,  which  he  terms  Fucaises,  who  eridently 
derived  their  name  &om  the  hke ;  hut  what  part  of 
its  shores  they  inhabited  is  uncertain.  Besides 
these  he  notices  a  tradition,  mentioned  also  by  Soli- 
nus,  that  a  town  named  Archippe,  founded  by  the 
mythical  Marsyas,  had  been  swallowed  up  in  the 
waten  of  the  lake.  (Pliu.  iii.  12.  s.  17;  Solin.  2. 
§  6.)  From  the  nnmber  of  inscriptions  found  at 
Tratacco,  a  village  near  the  S.  end  of  the  lake,  it 
wonid  appear  to  have  been  certainly  an  ancient  site  ; 
bnt  its  name  is  unknown.  (Mommsen,  I,  e.  p.  295.) 
The  only  town  of  the  Marsi  mentioned  by  Ptolemy 
(iii.  I.  §  57)  besides  Alba  Fucensis,  is  a  place' whidi 
he  calls  Akx  (AI{),  a  name  in  all  probability  cor- 
rupt, for  which  we  shouM  perhaps  read  'Av^a, 
the  Anxatia  or  Anzantia  of  Pliny.  CERTKinnvi, 
a  phu»  known  only  £rom  the  Itineraries,  was  situated 
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on  the  Via  Valeria,  at  the  foot  of  the  pass  leading 
over  the  Mens  Imeus  into  the  valley  of  the  Peligni. 
This  remarkable  pass,  now  called  the  ForeaS  Cameo, 
must  in  all  ages  have  fbrmed  the  principal  line  of 
communication  between  the  Marsi  and  their  eastern 
neighbours,  the  Peligni  and  MarrucinL  Another 
natural  line  of  communication  led  from  the  basin  of 
the  Fucinos  near  Celano  to  the  valley  of  the  Ater- 
nns  near  AquUa.  It  most  be  this  Uoe  which  was 
followed  by  a  route  obscurely  given  in  the  Ta- 
bula as  leading  from  Aveia  through  a  place  called 
Frusteniae  (?)  to  Alba  and  Marruvium  {Tab. 
Peut.).  [E.  H.  B.] 

MARSIGNI,  *  German  tribe,  mentioned  only  by 
Tacitos  (Germ,  43),  probably  occupying  the  north 
of  Bohemia,  about  the  U/^ier  Elbe.  In  language 
and  mannen  they  belonged  to  the  Soevi.  (Comp^ 
Zeuss,  Die  Deuttchen,  p.  124.)  [L.  S.] 

MARSO'NIA  (H<v<raWa),  or  HARSCMIUU 
(  Tab.  Peuf),  a  place  in  Upper  Pannonia,  sonth  of  tin 
river  Savus,oD  the  road  between SisdaandServitium; 
is  identified  by  some  with  the  town  of  /aenopis,at  tha 
month  of  the  Vnna  into  the  Save.  (PtoL  iL  16.  § 
7 ;  Geopr.  Eav.  iv.  19.)  [L.  S.] 

MASSYABAE  (Maf<rva«aQ,  a  town  of  the  Rha- 
manitae,  an  Arabian  tribe,  mentioned  by  Strabo  as 
the  utmost  limit  of  the  Roman  expedition  under 
Aelius  Gallus,  the  riege  of  which  he  was  obliged  to 
abandon  aAer  ax  days  for  want  of  water,  and  to 
commence  his  retreat  The  only  direct  due  afiorded 
by  Strabo  to  the  position  of  the  town  is  that  it  was 
two  days  distant  from  the  Frankincense  country; 
bnt  the  interest  attaching  to  this  expediticn — which 
promises  so  much  for  the  elucidation  of  the  classical 
geography  of  Arabia,  but  has  hitherto  served  only 
still  further  to  perplex  it — demands  an  investiga- 
tion of  its  site  in  connection  with  the  other  places 
named  in  the  only  two  remaining  versions  of  the 
narrative.  It  will  be  convenient  to  consider, — (I.)  the 
texts  of  the  chusical  authors.  (II.)  The  commen- 
taries and  glosses  of  modeni  writen  on  the  subject 
(III).  To  ^er  such  remarks  as  may  serve  either  to 
reconcile  and  harmonise  conflicting  views,  or  to  in. 
dicate  a  more  satisfactory  result  than  has  hitherto 
been  arrived  at  In  order  to  stndy  brerity,  the 
condnsions  only  will  be  stated ;  the  arguments  on 
which  they  are  supported  must  be  sought  in  the 
writings  referred  ta  I.  To  commence  with  Sttabo, 
a  personal  friend  of  the  Roman  general  who  com- 
manded the  expedition,  and  whose  acconi^  scanty 
and  unsatisfiwtoiy  as  it  is,  has  all  the  authority  of 
a  personal  narrative,  in  which,  however,  it  will  be 
advisable  to  omit  all  inddents  but  such  as  directly 
bear  on  the  geography.  [Victtonary  of  Bioffrapbg, 
Gau,c8,  Aeuus.]  After  a  voyage  of  1 5  days  from 
Cleopatris  [Absuoe,  No.  1],  the  expedition  arrived 
at  Leuoe  Come  (An/KJ)  ni/u')),  a  considerable  sea- 
port in  the  oountiy  of  the  Nalnthaeans,  under  whose 
treacherous  escort  Gallus  had  placed  his  armament. 
An  epidemic  among  the  troops  obliged  him  to  pass 
the  summer  and  winter  at  this  pUa^  Setting  out 
again  in  the  spring,  they  traversed  for  many  days  a 
barrsn  tract,  through  which  they  had  to  cany  their 
water  on  camels.  This  brought  them  to  the  terri- 
tory of  Aretas,  a  kinsman  of  Obodas,  the  chief  shdkh 
of  the  Nabathaei  at  the  time.  TTiey  took  thirty 
days  to  pass  through  this  territory,  owing  to  the 
obstructions  placed  in  their  way  by  their  guide  Syl- 
lasns.  It  produced  spelt  and  a  few  palms.  Tbej 
next  came  to  the  nomad  country  named  Ararena 
fAoa^nirii'),  under  a  sheikh  named  Sabua.     This  it 
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fanlc  than  fifty  days  to  trarerse,  throogh  the  fimlt 
of  tbeir  giaie;  vhen  they  came  to  the  dtj  of  the 
Agnmi  ('Aypurol),  ijiitg  in  a  peacefol  and  frnitfal 
eoQiitrjr.  This  they  took :  and  after  a  mareh  of  six 
diji,  eame  lo  the  mer.  Here,  after  a  pitched  battle, 
in  vhich  the  Bomam  killed  10,000  Arabs,  with  the 
loB  of  onlj  two  men,  they  took  the  city  called  Asca 
CAmca),  then  Atfamlla  (^AfipauAXa),  and  proceeded 
to  Uarsyabae  of  the  Rhunanitae,  then  goTemed  by 
Ilaaanu,  &om  which,  as  already  mentioned,  they 
oxmneooed  their  retreat  by  a  much  shorter  nmte. 
Nine  di^  broaght  them  to  Anagimna  ('Amypou), 
vhtre  the  battle  had  been  fought;  eleven  more 
to  the  Seren  Wells  0^1"^  'P^'^'O,  >o  coUed 
baa  the  iiu:t;  then  to  a  Tillage  named  Chaalla 
(7UtA\a),  and  another  named  Halotha  (MoA^da), 
— the  latter  ntnated  on  a  river, — and  thimigh  a 
desert  with  few  watering-places  to  Mera  or  Negra 
Come  (Stpi  iciiai),  on  the  sea-shore,  subject  to 
Oindas.  This  retreat  was  accomplished  in  sixty 
days;  the  advance  had  occupied  six  months.  Frun 
Kera  they  sailed  to  Myos  Hormos  (Mvis  Ipiiot) 
in  eleven  days.  Thus  far  Stiabo  (xvi.  p.  782). 
Pliny  is  much  more  brief.  He  merely  states  that 
Galliis  destroyed  towns  not  mentioned  by  previous 
irriten,  N^ra,  Amnestrum,  Nesca,  Hagusa,  Tam- 
aacnm,  Labeda,  the  above-named  Hariaba  (i.  e. 
the  Uariaba  of  the  Calingii,  3),  and  Caripeta,  the 
remotest  pdnt  which  he  reached.  (^Hitt.  Nat. 
vi.  18.)  The  only  geographical  point  mentioned  by 
Dko  Cassias,  who  dwells  chiefly  on  the  sufierings  of 
tbe  anny,  is  that  the  important  city  of  Athlula 
fAA^o^)  was  the  Umit  of  this  diustroua  expe- 
ditim.    (Dion  Cass.  liiL  29.) 

iL  The  variations  of  oommentaton  on  this  nar- 
rative may  be  estimated  by  these  facts:  Dean 
Vincent  maintains  that,  "  as  Pliny  says,  that  places 
which  occur  in  the  expedition  of  Gallus  are  not  found 
m  aathccB  pnvions  to  his  time,  the  same  may  be 
said  of  subaeqaent  writers;  for  there  is  sot  one  of 
them,  ancient  or  modern,  who  will  do  more  than 
aSbrd  matter  for  conjecture."  {ParipL  pp.  300, 301.) 
Mr.  Fonter  asserts,  "  Of  the  eight  cities  named  by 
Ptisy,  the  names  of  two  most  clearly  prove  them 
to  be  the  same  with  two  of  those  mentioned  by 
Stnbo;  and  that  seven  out  of  the  eight  stand,  with 
BUrsl  certainty,  and  the  eighth  with  good  proba- 
Ulity,  identified  with  as  many  Arab  towns,  still 
•ctoally  in  being."  (^Geognphy  of  Arabia,  voL  ii. 
p.  310.)  D'Anvine  and  M.  Fresnel  {jnf.  at')  con- 
duct the  expedition  to  Sadramaut,  in  the  southern 
extRmity  of  tbe  peninsula;  Goeselin  does  not  extend 
it  beyond  the  Haijia.  (Redurcha  mr  la  Giogra- 
fUe  da  Andmi,  torn.  ii.  p.  1 14.)  But  these  va- 
lieos  theories  require  more  distinct  notice.  1.  D'An- 
TiHe,  following  Bochart  (C&noan,  i.  44),  identifies 
Leooe  Come  with  the  modem  Bcacr  or  El-Haura, 
OD  the  Bed  Sea,  a  little  north  of  the  latitude  of 
IfeAu,  justifying  the  identification  by  the  coinci- 
dnee  of  meaning  between  the  native  uid  the  Greek 
BamsL  Anagrans  he  fixes  at  Mageran  or  Negran 
(A'ajiran),  a  town  in  the  N£.  of  Yemen ;  con- 
sistently with  which  theory  he  makes  tbe  Marsyabae 
of  Stnbo  identical  with  the  Mariaba  of  the  same 
geogiapber;  though  Strabo  makes  the  latter  the 
eaptal  of  tbe  Sabaei,  and  assigns  the  former  to 
the  Bhamanitae.  Finally,  IVAnville  jdaoes  ChaalU 
at  KhaShm  {BUChmiany,  in  the  NW.  extremity 
of  reaua,  and,  therefore,  as  he  presumes,  on  the 
Bcman  line  of  retreat  between  Anagrana  and  the 
tea.      (lyAsville    Giografhie   anetenae  abrigit. 
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torn.  iL  n>.  216,  217,  223,  224).  S.  GoenHn,  as 
before  noticed,  maintains  that  the  expedition  did  not 
pass  beyond  Arabia  Deaerta  and  the  Bedja* ;  that 
the  Kegra  of  Pliny  =*  the  Negran  of  Ptolemy  =3s 
the  modem  Nohra  or  Maaden  ea-Nokra  (in  the 
NW.  of  Nec^d) ;  that  Pliny's  Magusa  =  Migariik. 
vtar  (which  he  marks  in  his  map  NW.  of  Negra, 
and  due  East  of  MoUah,  his  Leuce  (pp.  254,  255), 
perhaps  identical  with  Dahr  eUMagluarm  Bitter's 
map ;  that  Tammacum  in  Pliny  c=  Thaema  in  Pto- 
lemy =>  the  modem  Tima  (which  he  places  nearly 
due  north  of  Negia,  between  it  and  Magusa)  = 
Tekai  in  Bitter,  between  Maadm  en-Xokra  and 
Dahr  d-Maghair ;  that  Labecia  =  Laba  <^  Ptolemy, 
which  be  does  not  place  ;  that  Athralla=Iathrippa 
[Latheippa]  in  Ptolemy  =  Utdmeh  ;  that  Ma- 
riaba in  Pliny  =  Marsyabae  in  Strabo,=Macoraba 
in  Ptolemy  <=  Mecca ;  and  Uatly,  that  Caripeta,  the 
extreme  point  according  to  Pliny,  ^  Ararene  in 
Strabo=3modem  Cariatam,  in  the  hwt  of  MUffedjd. 
(Goeselin,  I.  e.  pp.  113 — 116.)  3.  Dean  Vincent's 
opinion  on  the  difficulty  of  recovering  any  clue  to 
the  line  of  march  has  already  been  stated  ;  bnt  he 
ventures  the  following  conjectures,  partly  in  agree- 
ment, and  partly  in  correction,  of  the  preceding. 
He  adopts  the  Leuce  Come  of  Goeselin,  i.  e.  Moilah ; 
the  Anagrana  or  Negra  of  D'Anville,  L  e.  Nedjran  of 
Yemeni  *i>d  thinks  that  the  country  of  the  no- 
mades,  called  Araiin^,  has  a  resemblance  to  the 
territory  of  Medina  and  Mecca ;  and  that  the  space 
of  fifty  days  employed  in  passing  it,  is  some  con- 
firmation of  the  conjecture.  Marsyabae,  he  thinks, 
could  not  be  Mariaba  of  the  Tank  ;  bnt  takes  it  as 
the  general  name  for  a  capital, — in  this  case  of  the 
MinSans, — which  be  suggests  may  correspond  with 
the  Caripeta  of  Pliny,  the  Cama  or  Carana  of  Strabo, 
the  capital  of  the  MinSans,  and  the  Cami-peta,  or 
Carai-petra  of  modem  geographers.  The  fact  that 
Strabo  speaks  of  Cama  as  the  capital  of  the  Minaei, 
and  places  Marsyabae  in  the  territory  of  the  Bha- 
manitae, is  disposed  of  by  the  double  hypothesis,  that 
if  Ifauar  is  the  king  of  this  tribe,  whether  Calingii, 
Bhamanitae,  or  Elaesari,  all  three  were  comprehended 
under  the  title  of  Mintans.  Of  Nera,  the  termina- 
tion of  the  expedition,  he  remarks,  that  it  being  in 
the  country  of  Obodas,  it  must  be  within  the  limits 
of  Petraea;  but,  as  no  modem  representative  offers, 
it  should  be  placed  as  far  below  (sonth  of)  Leuce 
Come  as  the  province  will  admit.  (Vincent,  Peryfbia 
of  the  Erythnan  Sea,  vol.  iL  pp.  290—31 1.)  4. 
M.  Fresnel,  long  a  resident  in  the  country,  thinks 
that  the  Marsyidne  of  Strabo  must  be  identical  with 
the  Mariaba  in  Pliny's  list  of  captured  cities,  the 
same  writer's  Baiamalacum,  and  Ptolemy's  Mariama; 
and  that  the  Bhamanitae  of  Strabo  are  the  Bbamnri 
of  Pliny,  the  Hanitae  of  Ptolemy,  one  of  the  divi- 
sions of  tbe  Minaei,  to  which  rather  than  to  the  other 
divisi(m,  the  Ciiarmaei,  Mariaba  Baramalacum  should 
have  been  assigned.  In  agreement  with  Vincent,  he 
finds  the  Marsyabae  of  Strabo  in  the  capital  of  the 
Minaei,  L  e.  the  Carana  of  Strabo  and  the  Caman 
Begia  of  Ptolemy,  which  he  however  finds  in  the 
modem  JUCIearn  m  the  Wady  Doan  at  Dawim 
{Kvfrein  and  Grein  in  Kiepert's  and  Zmunerman's 
mape),  six  or  seven  days'  journey  north  of  Mouk- 
allaJi,  and  in  tbe  heart  of  HadramauL  (Fresnel,  in 
JounuU  Atiaiique,  JuHet,  1840,  3me  s^rie,  torn.  x. 
pp.  83 — 96,  177,  &c.)  He  fancied  that  he  reco- 
vered the  Caiipet*  of  Pliny  in  the  site  of  Khour- 
aybah,  also  in  the  Ticinity  of  Atoukallah  (/6. 
p.  196).     5.  Desvergeis  prefers  the  identificatioa 
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of  Leaoe  Come  with  EUHaara,  ptvpoeed  hf  D'An- 
Tillt,  to  the  MoUak  of  Gosaelin  and  Yincaot  In 
cummon  with  D'Aiirille  and  Vincent,  he  finds  the 
town  of  Anagrana  (which  he  writes  "  la  ville  des 
K^granes  ")  in  the  modem  NedjrAn,  and  doubtingly 
fixes  Harsyabae  at  Mirth  in  Yemen.  The  Hanitae 
of  Ptolemy  he  identifies  with  the  Rbamanitae  of 
Strabo, — suggesting  an  ingenioos  correction  to  Ja- 
manitae  =  the  people  of  Femen  (^L'Uniotn.  Arahit, 
pp.  58, 69).  6.  Jomard,  one  of  the  highest  antho- 
rities  on  Arabian  geography,  has  otfered  a  few  rain- 
able  remarks  on  the  expedition  of  GaUos,  with  a 
view  to  determine  the  line  of  march.  He  thinks  the 
name  Marsjabae  an  evident  corruption  for  Mariaba, 
which  he  assumes  to  be  "  that  of  the  Tank,"  the 
Mpital  of  the  Minaei,  now  Mireb.  Negranes  ez- 
mMj  oorresponds  with  Nedjr&a  or  Negrin,  nine 
days' joomef  NW.  of  ifireb.  He  fixes  Leuce  Come 
at  Moilah,  and  Negra  or  Nera  opposite  to  Coteyr,  in 
the  26th  degree  of  latitude.  His  argument  fat  de- 
termining the  value  of  a  day's  march  is  ingenious. 
The  whole  distance  from  M&rtb  to  the  place  indi- 
cated wonld  be  350  leagues  of  25  to  a  degree.  From 
Kariaba  to  Negra  was  60  days'  march:  Negr&n, 
therefore,  which  was  nine  days  from  Mariaba,  is  ifha 
ol  the  whole  march,  and  Wa^  Nedjrin  is  52  leagues 
NW.  of  Mdreb.  The  distance  of  the  Seven  Wells, 
eleven  days  fh>m  Negrdn, = ^ths  of  the  marchi=  117 
leagues  from  Mariaba ;  and  the  same  analogy  might 
have  been  applied  to  Cbaalla  and  the  river  Ualotbas, 
had  Strabo  indicated  the  distances  of  these  two  sta- 
tims.  The  troops,  in  order  to  reach  the  eea,  on  their 
retreat  mosthave  traveled  the provinceofiisyr,  a  dis- 
trict between  Temen  and  thefe(i|°as(wha8e  geography 
has  been  recently  restored  to  us  by  M.  Jomard),  and 
one  of  the  elevated  plains  which  separate  the  monn- 
tain  chain  of  Femen  from  that  of  the  Hedjtes.  "  The 
load,"  he  says, "  is  excellent,  and  a  weak  body  of  troops 
could  defend  it  against  a  nomerous  army."  Having 
thus  disposed  of  the  line  followed  in  the  retreat,  he 
briefiy  considers  the  advance:— "The  country  go- 
verned by  Aretas,  and  the  next  mentioned,  Atarene, 
eorrespond  with  Thamoud  and  Net^d,  and  the  south- 
ern part  of  the  latter  province  approaching  Nec^rin 
has  always  been  a  well-peopled  and  cultivated  dis- 
trict. Asca,  on  the  river,  and  Athmlla,  the  last- 
named  station  before  Mariaba,  cannot  be  exactly 
determined,  as  the  distances  are  not  stated ;  and  the 
line  between  Nedjrin  and  Mir^  is  still  but  little 
known."  (Jomard;  ap,  Mengm.  Hittoire  de  VEggpte, 
4e.,  pp.  383 — 389.)  7.  Hr.  Forster  has  investi- 
gated the  march  with  his  usual  diligence,  and  with 
the  partial  success  and  fidlure  that  must  almost 
necessarily  attach  to  the  investigatiou  of  so  difficult 
a  subject.  To  take  first  the  three  main  pdnts,  viz., 
Leuce  Come,  the  point  of  departure ;  Marayabae,  the 
extreme  limit ;  and  Nen,  the  point  at  which  they 
embarked  on  Uieir  return.  He  accepts  D'Anville's 
idenlification  of  Ha&ra  as  Leuce  Come,  thinking  the 
coincidence  of  name  decisive ;  Marsyabae  he  finds  in 
Saibia,  the  chief  city  of  the  province  of  Sahie,  a  dis- 
trict on  the  northern  confines  of  Yemen,  100  miles 
S.  of  BaAe,  the  firontier  and  key  of  Yemen;  and 
Nera,  in  Yembo,  the  sea-port  of  Medina.  The  line 
of  march  on  their  advance  he  makes  very  circuitous, 
as  Strabo  intimates ;  conducting  them  &-st  through 
the  heart  of  Nedjd  to  the  province  of  EUAhta  on  t^e 
Pereiem  Oeif,  and  then  again  through  the  same  pro- 
vince in  •  SW.  direction  to  Yemen.  On  their  re- 
treat, he  brings  them  direct  to  Ifedjrin,  then  due 
west  to  the  sea,  which  they  coast  as  fiur  north  as 
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YenHo.  To  be  more  paiticnJar:  he  thinks  that  "a 
difiiBreno*  in  distance  in  the  advance  and  retreat, 
commensurate,  in  some  reasonable  degree,  with  the 
recorded  difierence  of  time,  Le.  as  3  to  I,  must  be 
found  ;  that  the  caravan  road  from  Ba6m  by  Me- 
dina and  Katym,  into  the  heart  of  Nedfd,  was  the 
line  followed  by  Callus  (the  very  route,  in  &ct, 
traversed  by  Captain  Sadlier  in  1819  :  TVaneaetkme 
of  Lit.  Soc.  of  Bomb<v,  voL  x.  pp.  449—493), 
and  thence  by  one  of  the  great  Ifedjd  roads  into 
Femen,  the  description  of  which  in  Bnrckhaidt 
agrees  in  many  minute  particulars  vrith  the  brief 
notices  of  Straba  He  further  finds  nearly  all  the 
towns  named  by  Pliny  as  taken  by  the  Bomans,  on 
this  lineof  march  :  Mariaba  of  the  Calingii  in  Merob, 
in  the  NK  extremity  of  Nec^  within  the  provinoe 
of  Bagar  or  BcAnSn — in  the  ibrmer  of  which  names 
he  finds  the  Ararena  or  Agarena  of  Straba  Caripets 
he  idenUSes,  as  Gosselin  had  d<aie,  with  Canatam  in 
Nedjd ;  but  he  does  not  attempt  to  explain  bow 
Pliny  could  call  this  the  extreme  limit  of  the  expe- 
dition,— "  quo  longissime  processit."  The  Tamma- 
eus  of  PUny  =  the  Agdami  of  Ptolemy  =sthe  well- 
known  town  of  Tajr/  Magosa  (Ptolemy's  Magulaba) 
presents  itself  in  Kom  d-Magheci,  a  place  situated 
about  half-way  between  Tagf  and  NedjrAn,  which 
last  is  with  him,  as  with  all  preceding  wrinrs  ex- 
cept Oosselin,  the  Anagrana  of  Strabo^  the  Negra  of 
FUny.  "  Labeda  is  the  an.<igram,  with  the  slighteit 
possible  inversion,  of  Al-Beuhe  ;"  and  this  is  called. 
by  the  northern  Bedouins  "  the  key  of  Yemen,' — tlia 
only  pass,  according  to  Borckhardt,  for  heavy-laden 
camek  going  fh>m  Mekka  to  Yemen,  "  a  very  fertile 
district,  extremely  rich  in  date-trees,"  The  river  at 
which  the  battle  with  the  Arabs  was  fought  is  ttm 
modem  Sancan,  "which,  taking  its  rise  in  ths 
Bec§(a  mountams  near  kom  ei-Maghnl,  after  m 
southern  courae  of  somewhat  more  than  100  miles, 
is  lost  in  the  sands  of  the  Tehamak,  to  the  westward 
of  the  mountams  of  Aegr."  The  Asca  of  Strabo, 
the  Nesca  of  Pliny,  are  "  obviously  identical  with 
Sancem,  the  present  name  of  a  town  seated  im  the 
■Stwcon  river,  near  its  terminatian  in  the  sands." 
Athmlla,  next  mentioned  by  Strabo,  is  again  Labecia, 
i.  e.  Bathe ;  and  this  hypothesis  "  implies  a  counter- 
march," of  which  there  is  no  hint  in  the  antfaora. 
Lastly,  "  if  Amnestns  may  be  suppceed  to  have  its 
representative  in  Ibn  Moan  (the  Manamlris  of  Pto- 
lemy), »  town  about  half-way  between  Btitha  and 
SalMa,  all  the  dties  ffiiomerated  by  Pliny  occur  on 
the  route  in  qneetion." 

As  to  the  retreat  of  the  army.  From  HarsyalNM 
UtNedjrin,  a  distance  of  from  140  to  160  miles, wsm 
accomplished  in  nine  days;  thence  to  the  Seven 
Wells,  eleven  days  from  Ifedjrin,  brings  us  to  Bl- 
Eaeba  (in  Arabic  "  the  Seven  "),  a  place  about  150 
miles  due  west  of  Nedjrin,  and  then  to  Chaalla, 
the  modem  Ckaulan  (according  to  Forster  as  well  aa 
D'Anville,  the  chief  town  of  the  province  of  the  same 
name),  and  thence  to  Malotha,  situated  on  a  river,  the 
same  as  that  crossed  on  the  advance,  i.e.  the  Saitcem. 
The  Malotha  of  Strabo  is  plainly  identified,  by  ita 
ute,  with  the  Tabala  of  Bnrckliardt,  a  town  on  the 
/SSonetm,  at  this  point,  on  the  caravan  road  to  Bedjaz, 
a  short  day's  march  &om  El-BaAa.  Frxim  Malotha 
to  Ners  Come,  i.  e.  through  the  Tduandh,  there  are 
two  routes  described  by  Bnrckhaidt;  one  along  the 
coast,  in  which  only  one  well  is  fotmd  between 
Djiddaajii  Leyth, — a  distance  of  four  days;  another 
more  eastern,  somewhat  moontainoos,  yielding  plenty 
of  water,  five  days'  joaniey  between  the  same  two 
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tans.  Noir  as  Stnbo  describes  the  4atter  put  of 
the  ntnst  thnmgh  ■  desert  trw^  oontaining  onl^  « 
few  veUs,  it  is  obrions  that  the  coast-road  was  that 
ioDowed  bj  the  Bomans  as  far  as  Tembo,  ahead; 
identified  with  Nera  Come;  "  the  road-distance 
between  Sabbia  and  Yerabo  (aboDt  800  Enf^lish 
miles)  allowing,  for  the  entire  retreat,  the  reason- 
able sTerage  of  little  more  than  thirteen  miles  a-day." 
(Foreter,  Gtogr.  of  Arabia,  voL  iL  pp.  277 — 332.) 
m.  Amid  these  Tarioos  and  conflicting  theories 
Oan  is  not  perhaps  one  sinfcte  point  that  can 
be  regarded  as  positively  established,  bejond  all 
fuatiiai;  bnt  there  are  a  lew  which  may  he 
lafdj  rejtarded  as  nntenable.  I.  And  first,  with 
icgsrd  to  Lence  Come,  plausible  as  ita  identification 
with  EUHaura  is  rendered  bj  the  cnncidence  of 
name,  tbeie  seem  to  be  two  inseparable  objectioDii  to 
it;  fint,  that  the  author  of  the  Periplos  places  the 
harbour  and  castle  of  Leace  two  or  three  days'  sail 
bam  H.ns  Honnns  (for  Mr.  Forster's  gloss  is  qnite 
inadmissible),  while  EUBaura  is  considerably  more 
than  doable  that  distance,  mider  the  most  &TonrabIe 
ciremnstanccs;  and  secondly,  that  the  same  author, 
is  perfect  agreement  with  Strsbo,  phu»s  it  in  the 
eoontry  of  the  Nabathaa,  which  never  conld  have 
ejteoded  so  far  sonth  as  Haura.  Hr.  Forster  at- 
tempts to  obviate  this  objection  by  supposing  that 
bodi  Leooa  Come  and  Nera  were  sea-ports  of  the 
Nabatbaei  beyond  tlirar  own  proper  limits,  and  in 
tbe  hoetile  territory  of  the  Thamndites  (L  c.  p.  284, 
Mte  *).  But  this  hypothesis  is  clearly  inconsistent 
with  the  anthor  of  the  Periplns,  who  implies,  and 
iritb  Strabo,  who  asserts,  tlut  Leace  Coma  Uy  in 
the  territory  of  the  Nabathaei  (fixtr  tls  AeuK^r 
a^ftiir  T^s  VagarraUir  Tqs,  tiuroptUm  /tiya),  a  state- 
ment iriiich  is  fiiTtber  confirmed  by  the  fact  that 
Km  Come,  which  all  agree  to  have  been  south  of 
I/cnce,  is  also  placed  by  Strabo  in  the  territory  of  Obo- 
in,  tbe  king  of  the  Nabatbaei  (Itrri  Hi  TJf  'OSiia), 
Leace  cannot  therefore  be  placed  farther  south  than 
Molai, as  Gosselin,  Vincent,  and  Jomard  all  agree; 
and  Nera  must  be  sought  a  little  to  the  south  of  this, 
lor  Jomard  has  justly  remarked  that  Strabo,  in  oon- 
tnstiiig  the  time  occupied  in  the  advance  and  in 
tbe  retrtat,  evidently  draws  his  comparison  from  a 
calcabtioa  of  the  same  space  (2.  e.  p.  S85).  2. 
With  r^aid  to  the  site  of  Marsyabae,  it  may  be  re- 
marked that  its  identification  with  Maiiaba,  the 
netnpotis  of  the  Sabaei,  the  modem  Mirtb,  main- 
tained by  D'Anville,  Fresnel,  and  Jomard,  is  inad- 
minble  for  the  fallowing  reasons:  first,  that  dis- 
tiaet  mentiaD  having  been  made  of  the  latter  by 
S&abo,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  he  would  im- 
oiediately  mention  it  with  a  modification  of  its  name, 
ud  anign  it  to  another  tribe,  the  Khamanitae:  and 
it  it  an  uncritical  method  of  removing  the  difficulty 
loiiftested  by  H.  Jomaid  without  the  authority  (X 
VSL, — "  il  fant  lire  partout  Mariaia;  le  mot  Mar- 
neia  est  oorrompa  ^videmment"  Secmdly,  whether 
tbe  Mariaba  Baramalacnm  of  Plmy  be  identified  with 
Stnbo'a  Marsyabae  or  no,  and  whatever  becomes  of 
ths  plaasble  etymology  of  this  epithet,  suggested 
by  I^  Vincent  (quasi  Bair  em-iialac:=tiit  rogal 
Tttenoir),  tbe  feet  remains  the  same,  that  the 
Uariaba  ef  the  Sabaeans  was  abundantly  supplied 
with  water  from  numerous  rivulets  collected  in  its 
renowned  Tank;  and  that  therefore,  as  Gosselin 
nmarks,  dronght  was  the  last  calamity  to  whkdl 
the  Banaas  would  have  been  exposed  in  such  a 
koEty.  S.  With  ragard  to  Anagrana  and  Negra, 
CB  the  identity  of  whieb  with  the  modem  Nedjrim 
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thefe  is  a  singular  agreement  among  all  commenta- 
tors, there  seems  to  be  an  insuperable  objection  to 
that  also,  if  Strabo,  who  it  most  be  remembered 
had  his  information  direct  fixon  Gallus  himself,  is  a 
trustworthy  guide  ;  for  the  Anagrana  of  the  re- 
treat (which  is  obviously  also  the  Negra  of  Pliny), 
nine  days  distant  &an  Uarsyabae,  was  the  place 
where  the  batUe  had  been  fought  on  their  advance. 
But  he  had  said  befure  that  this  battie  was  fought 
at  the  liver ;  and  there  is  no  mention  of  a  river 
nearer  to  Nedjrdn  than  the  Sancan,  which  is,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Fonter,  170  miles,  or  twelve  days' 
journey,  distant  It  is  certainly  strange  that,  of  the 
writers  who  have  oommmted  on  this  expedition,  all, 
with  (Hie  exception,  have  overlooked  the  only  indi- 
cation famished  by  the  chssical  geographers  of  the 
dinction  of  the  line  of  niarch,^learly  pointing  to 
the  west,  and  not  to  the  south.  The  Manaba  taken 
by  the  Bomans  was,  according  to  Pliny,  that  of  the 
Calingii,  whom  he  phices  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Per. 
liem  Gulf;  for  he  names  two  other  towns  of  the  same 
tribe,  Pallon  and  Urannimal  or  Muranimal,  which 
he  places  near  the  river  by  which  the  Euphrates  is 
thought  to  debouche  into  the  Persian  Giil/(yL  28), 
opposite  to  the  Bahrm  islands.  (Forster,  vol.  ii. 
p.  312.)  This  important  fiict  is  remarkably  con- 
firmed by  the  expedition  having  landed  near  the 
month  of  tiie  Elanitic  gulf  of  the  Bed  Sea,  and  com- 
mencing theur  march  throngh  the  territory  of  Ubodaa 
and  his  Irinsman  Aretas,  two  powerful  sheikhs  of  the 
Nabathari,  who  inhabited  the  northern  part  of  the 
Arabian  peninsula  from  the  Enphrates  to  the  pe- 
ninsula of  Mount  Sinai  [Nabathaei],  and  theia 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Mariaba  of  Pliny  is  cor- 
rectiy  identified  with  tbe  Memb,  still  existing  at  the 
eastern  base  of  the  Ntijd  monntains.  [Mariaba, 
No.  3.]  Whether  this  be  the  Marsyabae  of  Strabo, 
or  whether  fdtiue  investigations  in  the  eastern  part 
of  the  peninsula,  hitherto  so  imperfecUy  known,  may 
not  restore  to  us  both  this  and  other  towns  men- 
tioned in  the  lists  of  Strabo  and  Pliny,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  determine.  At  any  rate,  the  very  circuitous 
route  through  Nk^  to  Ytnun,  marked  out  by  Mr. 
Forster,  and  again  his  line  of  the  retreat,  seem  to  in- 
volve diffieulties  and  contradictions  insurmoimtable, 
which  this  is  not  the  place  to  discuss;  and  with  regard 
to  the  supposed  analogy  of  the  modem  names,  it  may 
be  safely  assumed  that  an  equal  amount  of  mgenuity 
might  discover  like  analogies  in  any  other  parts  ii 
Arabia,  even  with  the  very  scanty  nuterials  that  we 
at  present  have  at  command.  In  condusicm,  it  may 
be  remarked  that  the  obeervation  of  Strabo  that  the 
expedition  had  reached  within  two  days'  joamey  of 
the  country  of  the  Frankincense,  is  of  no  viUue  what- 
ever in  determining  the  line  of  march,  as  there  were 
two  districts  so  designated,  and  there  is  abundant 
reasm  to  doubt  whether  either  in  &ct  existed;  and 
tiiat  the  reports  brought  home  by  Gallus  and  pre- 
served by  Pliny,  so  &>  as  they  prove  anything, 
clearly  indicate  profound  ignorance  of  the  nature 
and  [tfodnce  of  Tismen,  which  some  authors  suppose 
him  to  have  traversed,  for  we  are  in  a  position  to 
assert  that  so  much  of  his  statement  couceming  the 
Sabaei  as  reUtes  to  then:  wealth — "  silvarum  fertili- 
tate  odorifera,  auri  metallis  " — is  pure  fiction.  The 
question  of  the  confusion  of  the  various  Mariabas,  and 
their  cognate  names,  is  discussed  by  Bitter  with  his 
nsnal  ability.  (^Erdhmde  von  Arabien,  vol.  i. 
pp.  276—284.)  [0.  W.] 

MAIISYAS  (,Maprias).     1.  A  tribuUry  of  the 
Haeander,  having  its  sooices  in  the  district  called 
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Idrias,  {bat  is  in  the  mighboaiiioad  of  Stratonicras, 
and  flowing  in  a  north-western  direction  put  Ala- 
banda,  discharged  its  waters  into  the  Maeander 
Dearly  opposite  to  Tralles.  On  its  banks  were  the 
XcuKoi  o-T-qAcu,  near  which  the  Carians  held  their 
national  meetings.  (Herod,  t.  118.)  The  modem 
name  of  tliis  river  is  Tthma,  as  is  clearly  prored 
by  Lealte  (Am  Minor,  p.  334,  &c);  while  earlier 
geographers  generally  confound  this  Maisyas  with 
the  Uarpasus. 

2.  A  small  river  of  Pbiygia,  and,  like  the  Carian 
Uarsyas,  a  tribntaiy  of  the  Maeander.  Herodotns 
(vii.  26)  calls  it  a  Kara^^<(xTi)>;  and  according  to 
Xenophon  (^Anab.  i.  2.  §  8)  its  sonroes  were  in  the 
market-place  of  Celaenae,  below  the  acropolis,  where 
it  fell  down  with  a  great  noise  firam  the  rock  (CnrU 
iii.  I.)  This  perfectly  agrees  with  the  term  applied 
to  it  by  Herodotns;  bat  the  description  is  apparently 
opposed  to  a  statement  of  Pliny  (v.  41),  accord- 
ing to  whom  the  river  took  its  origin  in  the  valley 
of  Aolocrene,  ten  miles  from  Apamea.  (Comp, 
Strab.  ziL  p.  S78;  Max.  Tyr.  vlu.  8.)  Stnbo, 
again,  states  that  a  lake  above  Celaenae  was  the 
scarce  of  both  the  Maeander  and  the  Marayas. 
"  Comparing  these  accounts,"  says  CoL  Leake 
{Atia  Minor,  p.  160),  "  with  Livy  (xzxriiL  38), 
who  probably  copied  from  Polybias,  it  may  be  in- 
ferred that  tho  lake  or  pool  on  the  summit  of  a 
mountain  which  ross  above  Celaenae  was  the  reputed 
source  of  the  Maisyas  and  Maeander;  but  that  in 
fact  the  two  rivers  issned  from  different  parts  of  the 
moontain  below  the  lake."  By  this  explanation  the 
difficulty  of  reconciling  the  difierent  statements  seems 
to  be  removed;  for  Aiilocrene  was  probably  the  name 
of  the  lake,  which  imparted  its  own  name  to  the  plain 
mentioned  by  Pliny.  The  Maisyas  joined  the  Mae- 
ander a  little  way  below  Celaenae.  (Comp.  Haeax- 
deb;  and  Hamilton's  Raearclia,  i.  p.  499.)   [L-S.] 

MARSYAS  (Mofnriju;),  a  rirer  of  Coelesyria,  men- 
tioned only  by  Pliny  (v.  23)  as  dividing  Apameia 
from  the  tetrarchy  of  the  NazeiinL  It  was  probably 
the  river  mentioned — without  its  name — by  Abnlfisda 
as  a  tributary  of  the  Ormtes,  which,  rising  below 
Apameia,  iiUls  into  the  lake  synonymms  with  that 
city,  and  so  joins  the  Orontas.  The  modem  name 
Yarmuk  is  given  by  Pococke,  who  ]daces  it  in  his 
map  on  the  east  of  the  Orootes.  (Abnifeda,  Tabula 
Syriae,  ed.  Koebler,  pp.  151, 152;  Pococke,  Dacrip- 
tion  of  the  Etut,  vol.  ii.  p^  79.)  It  doubtless  gave 
its  name  to  Maisyas,  a  district  of  Syria,  mentioned  by 
Strabo,  who  joins  it  with  Ituraea,  and  defines  its 
situation  by  the  following  notes: — It  adjoined  the 
Mwra  Campus,  (»  its  east,  and  had  its  oommenc»- 
meat  at  Laodiciaa  ad  Libaiimn.  Chalcis  was,  as  it 
were,  an  acropolis  of  the  district.  This  Chalcis  is 
joined  with  Heliopolis,  as  under  the  power  of  Ptolemy, 
son  of  Hennaeus,  who  ruled  over  Marsyas  and  Itu- 
raea.  (Strab.  xvi.  pp.  753,  755.)  The  same  geo- 
grapher speaks  of  Chalcidioe  irh  toD  Map<riov  koM)- 
Kovaa  (p.  153),  and  extends  it  to  the  sources  of  the 
Orontes,  above  which  was  the  Ai\itv  /SocriAucifr 
(p.  155),  now  the  Bdcaa.  From  these  various 
notices  it  is  evident  that  the  Marsyas  oamprdiended 
the  valley  of  the  Orontes  from  its  rise  to  Apameia, 
where  it  was  bounded  on  the  north  probably  by  tlw 
river  of  the  same  name.  Bat  it  extended  westward 
to  the  Macrs  Campos,  which  bordered  on  the  Medi- 
terranean. (Mannert,  Geographie  von  iSjrrieit, 
pp.  326,  363.)     [Ituraka;  Okohtes.]      [G.W.] 

HABTA,  a  river  of  Etmria,  still  called  the 
Maria,  which  hu  its  Moice  in  the  Lake  qfBoktaa 
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(Lacns  VuMniensis),  of  which  it  carries  oS*  the  m- 
perfluoos  waters  to  the  sea.  It  flowed  under  the  N. 
side  of  the  hill  on  which  stood  Tarquinii;  bat  its 
name  is  Icnown  only  fiom  the  Itineraries,  from  wiiich 
we  learn  that  it  was  crossed  by  the  Via  Aurdia,  10 
miles  from  Centumcellae  (Ctcita  Feoc&u).  (/(aL 
Ant  p.  291 ;  Tab.  Peut.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

MARTIAE.     [Gallakcu,  p.  984,  h.] 

MARTIAXIS,  a  place  in  6allia,near  to,aDd  nortfa- 
west  of  Augnstonemelum  (^Clenaont  en  Auetrgney, 
which  Sidonins  ApoUinaris,  once  bishop  of  Clenmnt, 
names  Pagus  Violvascensis,  with  the  remark  that  it 
was  in  a  ]H%vious  age  named  Martialis,  from  having 
been  the  winter  quarters  of  the  Julian  legioos.  The 
tradition  may  refer  to  Caesar's  legions.  The  plaoa 
is  now  VoMc  (lyAnvUle,  Notice,  4e.)      [6.  L.] 

MABTIA'NE  (Vtapruwii,  PtoL  vi  3.  §§  a. 
5),  a  Uke  placed  by  Ptolemy  (1.  c.)  in  Atropateoe, 
and  probably  the  same  as  that  called  Spadta  by 
Stiabo  (i^  M/ir^  Swcwro,  xL  p.  523).  St.  Martin 
(^Mim.  eur  tArmenie,  vol.  i.  p.  57)  has  ingeniously 
conjectured  that  the  name  Spsuta  that  is  applied  to 
it  in  our  MSS.  of  Strabo,  is  an  errcx'  of  some  copyist 
for  Caputa,  a  word  which  answers  to  the  Armenian 
Gaboid  and  Persian  Kabid,  signifying  "  blue,"  and 
which,  in  allusion  to  the  colour  of  the  water,  is  tha 
title  usually  assigned  to  it  by  the  Oriental  geogra- 
phers. It  is  identified  with  the  lake  rf  Urmi^ai 
in  Aterbaijdn,  remarkable  for  the  quantity  of  salt 
which  it  retains  in  solution.  This  peculiarity  has 
been  noticed  by  Strabo  (I.e.),  where,  for  the  nnin- 
telligible  reading  KarrarofttSturu',  Grosktu^  (ad 
be.)  has  substituted  the  mnrvfMnrScuriv  of  the  MSS. 
and  older  editions.  (Joum.  Geog.  Soc.  vol.  iii.  p.  66, 
voL  x.  pp.  7 — 9;  Bitter,  £rdtimde,  vol.  ix.  p.  782; 
Che5ney,£«yAra«.vol.i.pp.77, 97.)       [E.B.J.] 

MABTI'NI  (Maprim  or  Mmfni'et),  a  people  of 
Arabia  Petraea,  near  Babylona  (Ptol.  v.  19.  §  2X 
the  exact  position  of  which  it  is  now  impoauble  to 
fix.  (Fonter,  Geog.  of  AnMa,  voL  ii.  pp.  238, 
239.)  [G.  W.] 

MARTIS,  AD,  a  mansia  marked  by  the  Itins.  on 
the  road  from  Tanrini  (Turino)  to  Brigantio(£nd»- 
^)  in  Gallia  Naitmnensis,  and  the  next  statioD  to 
Brigantio.  The  Antonine  Itinerary  makes  it  xviiii. 
M.  P.  between  Ad  Martis  and  Brigantio,  mnitting 
Geedao  [Gesdao].  The  Table  gives  the  same  dis- 
tance between  Ad  Martis  and  Brigantio,  thus 
divided :  from  Ad  Martis  to  Gascido  (Gesdao)  viii., 
to  Alpis  Cottia,  v.,  to  Brigantio  vi.;  and  the  Jaraaa- 
lem  Itia  makes  the  distance  between  Ad  Martia 
and  Brigantio  the  same.  Ad  Martis  is  fixed  at 
Boulx  or  Ouix,  on  the  road  fi?am  Sma  to  Briamfom. 
Ammiamis  Marcellinus  mentions  this  place  "  nooiin* 
Martis  "  (zv.  10),  and  he  calls  it  a  ststio.   [G.  L.] 

MARTYRO'POLIS  (VlafTvp6roMs),  a  town  of 
Sophanene  in  Armenia,  near  the  river  Nymphaens, 
which,  according  to  the  national  traditions,  was 
founded  towards  the  end  of  the  5th  centniy  by  the 
bishop  Marontbs,  who  collected  to  this  }Aace  the 
relics  of  all  the  martyrs  that  could  be  found  in 
Armenia,  Persia,  and  Syria.  (St.  Martin,  Mem.  tur 
tArmenie,  vol.  i.  p.  96.)  Armenia,  which  as  an 
independent  kingdom,  had  long  fonned  a  digfat 
counterpoise  between  the  Roman  and  Persian  ena- 
pires,  was  in  the  reign  of  Theodosins  IL  paititiooed 
by  its  powerful  neighbours.  Martyrt^iolis  was  the 
capital  of  Roman  Armenia,  and  was  made  by  Jus- 
tinian a  strong  fortress.  (Procop.  de  Aei.  iii.  2, 
B.  P.  i.  17;  Le  Beau,  Bat  Empire,  vol.  ix.  p.  135; 
Gibbon,  &  zi)    It  is  iqiesented  by  the  modera 
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MH/arfign  (Uaftpxtifi,  Cednn,  ToL  iL  pp.  419, 
SOI,  ed.  B«kker:  Bitter,  Erdbmde,  ToL  z.  ppi  78, 
«0.  1087,  ToL  xL  pp.  67,  foU.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

UABU'CA.    [Sooduha.] 

HABVIN6I  (Kapouiyyoi),  a  German  tribe  on 
the  east  of  Hens  Abnoba,  between  the  Saevi  and 
tlM  Oaimbe.  (Ptol.  il  11.  §  22.)  The  town  of 
Bergimn  (the  modem  Bamberg)  was  probably  the 
capital  of  the  Harringi.   (Ptol.  ii.  11.  §29.)    [L.S.] 

UARUNDAE  (Ma^£rSiu,  Ptol.  vii.  3.  §  14), 
a  people  who  lived  in  India  extra  Gangem,  along 
tbe  ]ih  bank  of  the  Ganges,  and  adjoining  the 
Gangaridae  [GAxaARiDAB].  Thejr  are  pr^iablj 
the  aame  aa  those  whom  Pliny  calls  Molindae  (vi 
19.  8.  22),  and  maj  perhaps  be  considered  the  same 
aa  tbe  native  Indian  PorendH.  [V.] 

HABUS,  a  tribntaiy  of  the  Dannbe,  into  which 
it  flows  firoro  the  north.  Between  it  and  the  Cnsna 
a  band  of  exiled  Harcomannians  received  settlements 
from  tbe  Romans  nnder  Tiberins.  (Tac.  Ann.  ii. 
•3 ;  PUn.  B.  N.  iv.  25.)  It  is  generally  believed 
that  tbia  river  is  the  same  as  the  March  in  Moravia; 
bnt  it  is  more  probably  identical  with  the  MaroKsh, 
which  tbe  ancients  generally  call  Harisos.  [Ho- 
uses.] [L.S.] 

HABU'SIUH,  a  town  which  the  Jerusalem 
Itinerary  fixea  at  13  H.  P.  {ronrClodiana,  and  14 
M.  P.  from  the  river  Apsos,  on  the  road  to  Apol- 
lonia.  Colonel  Leake's  map  identifies  it  with 
Lmjna.  [E.  B.  J.] 

MARirVTUM.    [MARKiTvnm.] 

HASAOA  (Mao-dSa),  a  very  strong  fortress  of 
Palestine,  mentioned  by  Strabo  and  Pliny,  bnt  mnch 
3wre  ftilly  described  by  Joeephns.  Strabo  mentions 
it  in  connection  with  the  phaenomena  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  saying  that  there  are  indications  of  volcanic 
artioD  in  the  mgged  bamt  rocks  aboat  Moasada 
(MocBTttSa).  Pliny  describes  it  as  sitnated  on  a 
rock  not  fir  finm  the  lake  Asphaltis.  (Strab.  xvi. 
p.  764;  Plin.v.  17.)  The  description  (^  Josephns, 
in  whoGC  histories  it  plays  a  ronspicnoos  part,  is  as 
follows : — A  lofty  rock  of  considerable  extent,  snr- 
nnnded  on  all  sides  by  precipitous  valleys  of  fright- 
ful depth,  afforded  difficult  access  only  in  two  parts; 
one  aa  the  east,  towards  the  lake  Asphaltis,  by  a 
xigzag  path,  scarcely  practicable  and  extremely 
danj^erons,  called  "  Uie  Serpent,"  from  its  sinuosi- 
ties; the  other  more  easy,  towards  the  west,  on 
which  side  the  isolated  rock  was  more  nearly  ap- 
proached by  the  hills.  The  summit  of  the  rock 
was  not  pointed,  bnt  a  plane  of  7  stadia  in  cir- 
aunference,  snironnded  by  a  wall  of  white  stone, 
12  cubits  high  and  8  cubits  thick,  fortified  with 
37  towen  of  50  cubits  in  height.  The  wall  was 
joined  within  by  large  buildings  connected  vrith  the 
trnnn.  designed  for  barracks  and  magazines  for  the 
CDormaas  stores  and  munitions  of  war  which  were' 
laid  up  in  this  fortress.  The  remainder  of  the  area, 
not  occupied  by  buildings,  was  arable,  the  soil 
being  richer  and  more  genial  than  that  of  the  plain 
beiow;  and  a  further  provision  was  thus  made  for 
the  garrison  in  case  of  a  failure  of  supplies 
from  without.  The  rain-water  was  preserved 
in  large  cisterns  excavated  in  the  solid  rack.  A 
palace  on  a  grand  scale  occupied  the  north-west 
ascent,  on  a  lower  level  than  the  fortress,  but  con- 
nected with  it  by  covered  passages  cut  in  the  rock. 
Tbia  was  adorned  within  with  porticoes  and  batb», 
snpported  by  mcoohthic  columns;  the  walls  and 
fioor  woe  covered  with  teseeUted  work.  At  tbe 
I  ef  1000  cabits  from  the  fortiea*  a  massire 
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tower  guarded  the  wotem  approach  at  its  nairoweet 
and  most  difficult  point,  mi  thus  completed  the 
artificial  defences  of  this  most  remarkable  site,  which 
nature  had  rendered  almost  impregnable.  Jonathan, 
the  high-priest,  had  been  the  first  to  occupy  this 
rock  as  a  fortress,  bnt  it  was  much  strengthened 
and  enlarged  by  Herod  the  Great,  who  designed  it° 
as  a  refuge  for  himself,  both  against  his  own  dia- 
afiiected  subjects,  and  particiUariy  against  the  mors 
dreaded  designs  of  Cleopatra,  who  was  constantly 
impurtnning  Antony  to  put  her  in  possession  of  the 
kingdiHn  of  Judaea  by  removing  Herod  out  of  the 
way.  It  was  in  this  fortress  that  the  imfortunata 
Hariamne  and  other  members  of  Herod's  family  were 
left  for  security,  under  his  brother  Joseph  and  a  small 
garrison,  when  he  was' driven  from  Jerusalem  by 
Antigonns  .and  his  Parthian  allies.  Tbe  fortress 
was  besieged  by  the  Parthians,  and  Joseph  was  on 
the  point  of  snnendering  for  want  of  water,  when  a 
timely  shower  filled  the  cisterns  and  enabled  the 
garrison  to  hold  out  until  it  was  relieved  by  Herod 
on  his  retmn  from  his  successiiil  mission  to  Borne. 
It  next  figures  in  the  histoiy  of  the  Jewish  revolt, 
having  been  occupied  first  by  Hanahem,  son  of 
Judas  the  Galilean,  a  ringleader  of  the  tiearu,  who 
took  it  by  treachery,  and  pot  the  Roman  garrison 
to  the  sword;  and  afterwards  by  Eleazar  and  his 
partisans,  a  rival  faction  of  the  same  mtuderona 
fiuiatics,  by  whom  it  was  held  for  some  time  after 
Jerusalem  itself  had  fidlen ;  and  here  it  was  that 
the  last  scene  of  that  awful  tragedy  was  enacted 
under  circunistancee  singularly  chaiacteiistic  of  the 
spirit  of  indomitable  obstinacy  and  endurance  that 
had  actuated  the  Jewish  aealots  throughout  the 
whole  series  of  their  trials  and  sufferings.  It  was 
the  only  stronghold  that  still  held  out  when  Flavius 
Siva  succeed^  Bassus  as  prefect  in  Judaea  (a.  d. 
73).  The  first  act  of  the  general  was  to  surround 
the  fortress  with  a  wall,  to  prevent  tbe  escape  of  the 
garrison.  Having  distributed  sentries  ali>ng  this 
line  of  circtunvallation,  he  pitched  his  own  camp  on 
the  west,  where  the  rook  was  most  nearly  approached 
by  the  moontains,  and  was  therefore  more  open  to 
assault;  for  the  difficulty  of  procuring  provisions  and 
water  for  his  soldiers  did  not  allow  him  to  attempt 
a  protracted  blockade,  which  the  enormous  stores  of 
provisions  and  water  still  found  there  by  Eleazar 
would  have  enabled  the  garrison  better  to  endure, 
Bebind  the  tower  which  guarded  the  ascent  was  a 
prominent  rock  of  considerable  size  and  height, 
though  300  cqbits  lower  than  the  wall  of  the  fortress, 
called  the  White  CKff.  On  this  a  bank  of  200 
cubits'  height  was  raised,  which  formed  a  base  for  a 
platform  (JSq/u)  of  solid  masonry,  50  cubits  in  width 
and  height,  on  which  was  placed  a  tower  similar  in 
construction  to  those  invented  and  employed  in 
sieges  by  Vespasian  and  Titus,  covered  with  plate* 
of  iron,  which  reached  an  additional  60  cubits,  so  a* 
to  dominate  the  wall  of  the  castle,  which  was 
quickly  cleared  of  its  defenders  by  tbe  showen  cf 
missiles  discharged  from  the  scorpions  and  balistae. 
Tbe  outer  wall  soon  yielded  to  the  ram,  when  an 
inner  wall  was  discovered  to  have  been  constructed 
by  the  garrison — a  framework  of  timber  filled  with 
soil,  which  became  more  solid  and  compact  by  the 
concussions  of  the  ram.  This,  however,  was  speedily 
fired.  The  assault  was  fixed  for  the  morrow,  when 
the  garrison  prevented  the  swords  of  the  Ramans  by 
one  of  tbe  most  cold-blooded  and  atrocious  massacres 
on  record.  At  the  instigation  of  Eleazar,  they  first 
slew  ever^  man  bi>  wife  and  ohildren;  then  having 
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ooUscted  ths  property  into  one  hnp,  and  dastroyed  I 
it  all  by  fire,  ibej  cast  lots  for  ten  men,  who  thonld 
act  as  execntioners  of  the  others,  while  thejr  lay  in 
the  embrace  of  their  slaughtered  families.  One  was 
then  selected  by  lot  to  slay  the  other  nine  sor- 
▼ivots  ;  and  he  at  last,  having  set  fire  to  the  palace, 
with  a  desperate  efiibrt  drove  his  sword  completely 
through  his  own  body,  and  so  perished.  The  total 
number,  inclnding  women  and  children,  was  960. 
An  old  woman,  with  a  female  relative  of  Eleazar  and 
five  ebildren,  who  had  contrived  to  conceal  them- 
selves in  the  reservrars  while  the  msssacre  was 
being  perpetrated,  (nrvived,  and  narrated  these  £>cts 
to  ^e  astonished  Bomans  when  they  entered  the 
fortress  on  the  fallowing  morning  and  had  ocolar 
demonstration  of  the  frightful  tragedy. 

The  scene  of  this  catastrophe  has  been  lately  re- 
oovered,  and  the  delineations  at  the  artist  and  the 
description  of  the  traveller  have  proved  in  this,  as 
in  so  many  other  instances,  the  injustice  of  the 
charge  of  exaggeration  and  eztrAvagance  lo  often 
preferred  against  the  Jewish  historisn.  Ur.  £U 
Smith  waa  the  fint  in  modem  times  to  snggest  the 
identity  of  the  modem  Sebbei  with  the  Masada  of 
Joeephos.  He  had  only  viewed  it  at  a  dibtance,  firom 
the  clifiE)  above  Engeddi,  in  company  with  Dr.  Bo- 
binson  (^Biblieal  Retecarcha,  vol.  iii.  p.  243,  n.  1); 
bat  it  was  visited  and  fully  explored,  in  1842,  by 
Messrs.  Wooloot  and  Tipping,  from  whose  descrip- 
tions the  following  notices  are  extracted.  The  fint 
view  of  it  from  the  west  strikingly  Qlnstrates  the 
accuracy  of  Stnbo's  descriptiOD  of  its  site.  "  Rocky 
precipices  of  a  rich  nddish-brown  coloor  snr- 
ronnded  ns  ;  and  before  ns,  across  a  scorched  and 
desolate  tract,  were  the  cliff  of  SMeh,  with  its 
ruins,  the  adjacent  height  with  ragged  defiles  be- 
tween, and  the  Dead  Sea  lying  motionless  in  its  bed 
beneath.  The  aspect  of  the  whole  was  that  of 
lonely  and  stem  grandeur."  So  on  quitting  the 
spot  they  fonnd  the  ground  "  sprinkled  with  volcanic 
scones."  The  base  of  the  cliff  is  separated  from 
the  water  by  a  shoal  or  sand-bank;  and  the  rock 
projects  beyond  the  mountain  lange,  and  is  com- 
pletely isolated  by  a  valley,  even  on  the  west  side, 
where  alone  "the  rock  can  now  be  climbed:  the  pass 
on  the  east  described  by  Joeephns  seems  to  have 
been  swept  away.  The  language  of  that  historian 
respecting  the  loftiness  of  the  site,  is  not  veiy  ex- 
travagant. It  require*  firm  nerves  to  stand  over  its 
steepest  sides  and  look  directly  down.     The  depth 

at  these  points  cannot  be  lees  than  1000  feet. 

The  whole  area  we  estimated  at  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  in  length  from  N.  to  S.,  and  a  third  of  a  mile 
in  breadth.  On  appnnching  the  rock  from  the 
west,  the  'white  promontory,'  as  Josepbus  appro- 
priately calls  it,  is  seen  on  this  side  near  the  northern 
end.  This  is  the  point  where  the  siege  was  pressed 
and  carried.  Of '  the  wall  built  round  about  the  en- 
tire top  of  the  bill  by  King  Herod,'  all  the  lower  part 
remains.  Its  colour  is  of  the  same  dark  red  as  the 
rock,  though  it  is  said  to  have  been  '  composed  of 
white  stone ;'  but  on  breaking  the  stone,  it  appeared 
that  it  was  naturally  whitish,  and  had  been  burnt 
brown  by  the  sun."  The  ground-plan  of  the  stoie- 
hooses  and  barracks  can  still  be  traced  in  the  found- 
ations of  the  buildings  on  the  summit,  and  the 
dstems  excavated  in  t^  natural  rock  are  of  enor- 
moos  i^im«n«inTi« ;  one  is  mentioned,  as  nearly  50  (feet 
deep,  100  long,  and  45  broad;  its  wall  still  covered 
with  a  white  cement.  The  foundations  of  ■  ronnd 
tower,  40  or  50  fiiet  below  the  northern  summit, 
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may  have  been  conneoted  with  the  palace,  and  the 
windows  cut  in  the  rock  near  by,  which  Hr.  Wooleot 
coDJectaree  to  have  belonged  to  some  large  cisteni, 
now  covered  np,  may  possibly  have  lighted  the  rock- 
hewn  gallery  by  which  the  palace  communicated 
with  Uie  fortress.  From  the  simimit  of  the  rt>ck 
every  part  of  the  wall  of  drcumvallstioa  ooold  be 
tiaoed,'^<arried  along  the  low  ground,  and,  wherever 
it  met  a  precipice,  commencing  again  on  the  high 
sommit  above,  thus  making  the  entire  circuit  of  the 
pkce.  Connected  with  it,  at  intervals,  were  the 
walls  of  the  Boman  camps,  opposite  the  NW.  and 
SE.  oomera,  the  farmer  being  the  spot  where  Jo- 
sepbus places  that  of  the  Boman  general  A  third 
may  be  traced  on  the  level  near  the  shore.  The 
outline  of  the  works,  as  seen  from  the  heights  above, 
is  as  complete  as  if  they  had  been  but  recently 
abandoned.  The  Boman  wall  is  6  feet  broad,  built, 
like  the  fortress  walls  and  buildings  above,  with 
rough  stones  laid  loosely  together,  and  the  interstices 
filled  in  with  small  peoee  of  stone.  The  wall  is 
half  a  mile  or  more  distant  from  the  rock,  so  as  to 
be  without  range  of  the  stones  discharged  by  tha 
garrison.  No  water  was  to  be  found  in  the  ndgh- 
boorhood  but  such  as  the  recent  rains  had  left  in 
the  hollows  of  the  rocks ;  confirming  the  remark  of 
Josephua,  that  water  as  well  as  food  was  brought 
thither  to  the  Boman  army  from  a  distance.  Its 
positioQ  is  exactly  opposite  to  the  peninsula  that 
runs  into  the  Dead  Sea  from  its  eastem  ahcsv,  to- 
wards its  southern  extremity.  (^BibliotAeoa  Sacra, 
1843,  pp.  62—67;  Traill's  Joigduu,  vd.  iL  pp. 
109 — 115:  the  plates  are  given  in  vol  i.  p.  126, 
vol  ii.  pp.  87,  238.)  It  must  be  admitted  that  the 
identification  of  Sebbeh  with  Masada  is  most  com- 
plete, and  the  vindication  of  the  accuracy  of  the 
Jewish  historian,  marvellous  as  his  narrative  appears 
without  confirmation,  so  entire  as  to  leave  no  doubt 
that  he  was  himself  familiarly  acquainted  with  the 
fortress.  [G.  W.l 

MASAITICA  (HturaTrCniX  a  river  the  "  em. 
bonchure"  of  which  is  pkced  by  Arrisn  (PeripL 
p.  18)  on  the  S.  coast  of  the  Eoxine,  90  stadia  fiom 
the  Nesis.  Bennell  (^Comp.  Gtog.  voL  ii.  p.  325) 
has  identified  it  with  the  Kamutlar.      [E.  B.  J.] 

HASANI  (VlaaaroV),  a  people  of  Arabia  Deserts, 
mentioned  only  by  Pudemy  (v.  19.  §  2),  situated 
above  the  Bhaabnu.  (Forster,  Gtog.  of  ArMa, 
Tol.  L  pp.  284,  285.)  [G.W.] 

MASCAS  (Haffxas,  Xenoph.  Anab.  i.  5.  §  4), 
a  small  river  of  Mesopotamia,  mentioned  by  Xe- 
nophon  in  the  march  of  Cyrus  the  Younger  through 
that  country.  It  flowed  round  a  town  which  he 
calls  Corsote,  and  was  probably  a  tributary  of  the 
Euphrates.  Furbiger  imagines  that  it  is  the  saoM 
88  the  Saoconu  of  Ptolemy  (v.  18.  §  3),  which  had 
its  rise  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Misibis.         [V.] 

MASCIACUM,  a  place  in  Rhaetia,  on  the  road 
leading  from  Veldidena  to  Pons  Aeni  (/(.  Ant.  -p. 
2.59),  identified  with  Gmmd  on  the  Tegenuee,  or 
with  MaUsen,  near  Battenberg.  [L.  S.] 

MASCLIANA  or  MASCLUNAE,  a  town  in 
Dacia,  which  the  Pentinger  Table  fixes  at  11  M.P. 
from  Gagana.  The  Geographer  of  Bavenoa  calls  it 
Marsclunis;  its  paeition  must  be  sought  for  near 
Karantebet.  [E.  B.  J.] 

HASDOBA'NI  (HnrSoparal  at  Ma^aporoO,  a 
wild  tribe  who  occupied  the  mountain  range  of 
Masdoianas,  between  Parthia  and  Ariana,  ezt«iding 
SW.  towards  the  desert  part  of  Cannania  or  Kjiw 
man.    (PtoL  A  17.  §  8.)  [V.^ 
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MASDORAIICS  (HmrSiipaiwf),  a  chain  of 
Bwnntaiiu  whicli  divided  Parthia  from  CBrmania 
DeKfta,  extending  in  a  S.  direction.  Thej  most 
be  ooosidered  aa  apora  of  the  Sariphi  mountains 
(BaamU),  which  lie  to  th«  N.  of  Paithia  (Ptd. 
ri.5.§l>  [V.] 

HASES  (Kinii,  ii  Hc&nrroj,  Steph.  B.:  JEtk 
IIar^iM),an  ancient  city  in  the  district  Hermionia, 
in  the  Ar^lie  peninsola,  mentioned  hj  Homer 
akog  with  Aegica.  In  the  time  of  Panaaiiiaa  it 
was  used  as  a  harboor  hj  Hennione.  (Horn.  IL  u. 
5«2; Stnb.  viiL  p. 376;  Fans.  iL  36.  § 2;  Steph.  B. 
a  t.)  It  was  probably  situated  on  the  western  coast 
cf  Hermioois,  at  the  head  of  the  deep  bay  ofKiUdMa, 
wbicb  is  protected  by  a  small  island  in  front.  The 
foKftsioD  of  this  harbour  on  the  Argolic  gnlf  most 
hm  been  of  gT«at  advantaga  to  the  inhidntaiits  of 
Hennione,  tioce  they  were  thns  saved  the  navigation 
nond  the  peninsnla  of  KranicUd.  The  French  Com- 
miaaca,  however,  pbce  Mases  more  to  the  south,  at 
foct  KktU,  which  we  suppose  to  have  been  the  site 
if  Hafin.  [Haucr.]  (Leake,  Malta,  vol.  ii. 
p.  463,  Pdepowtemaca,  p.  287 ;  Boblaye,  Sicharcha, 
4c  p61;  Ooitias,  Pelopomtaot,  voL iL  p. 462.) 

UASICES.     [HADBETAinA.] 

MA'SICS  (ri  Hcbrur  ipot,  Strab.  zi.  pp.  S06, 
$27;  PtoL  V.  18.  §  2),  a  chain  of  mountains 
which  fonn  the  northern  boundary  of  Ueaopotamia, 
and  extend  in  a  directioo  nearly  east  and  west. 
Tbey  may  be  considered  as  connecting  the  great 
venern  moontain  known  by  the  name  of  Amanss, 
between  Cilicia  and  Assyria,  and  the  Niphates,  on 
the  eastern  or  Armenian  side.  The  modem  name 
is  Karja  BagUar.  Strabo  states,  that  H.  Masins 
ii  in  Armenia,  because  he  extends  Armenia  som»- 
what  UMre  to  the  W.  and  S.  than  other  geographers. 
Anatbem  spar  of  the  Hasian  chain  is  Vbt  monntwn 
jittrict  roond  Singars  (now  Sinjary,  [V.] 

UA'SPU  (Mdtnrioi,  Herod,  i.  125),  one  of  the 
thne  tribes  mentioned  by  Herodotus,  as  forming  the 
bit  sad  most  honoorabls  class  among  the  ancient 
Ftaiana.  [V.] 

HASSA  (Hitraa,  PtcO.  tv.  6.  §  6 ;  Masatat, 
PblybL  qp.  PHa.  r.  l),a  river  ofLibja,  which  joined 
thenanot&rtotheN.  ofthe  Daras  (Saugat),  and 
Is  the  &  of  Sdaeis  (Cape  Bkmco)  in  E.  long.  10° 
SC,  N.  lat.  16°  aC.  [E.  B.  J.] 

MASSA,  snmamed  Uaisa  YHTmmtiram,  a  town 
of  Ecmiia,  sitoated  about  12  miles  from  the  sea, 
m  aUn  oierlookiog  the  wide  phin  of  the  Afarevma: 
beoca  it  is  now  oUled  ifaoa  MariUima.  In  the 
middle  ages  it  was  a  considerable  city  and  the  see  of 
s  bidx^;  but  it  is  not  mentioned  by  any  ancient 
sothor  earlier  than  Ammianns  Harcellmus  (xiv.  11. 
J 17),  who  tells  us  that  it  was  the  birthplace  of 
the  empemr  Constantius  Callus.  From  the  epithet 
Vetemneis,  it  would  seem  probable  that  there  was 
•n  Etruscan  city  of  the  name  of  Vstemum  in  its 
aeighboarhood;  and,  according  to  Mr.  Dennis, 
there  are  signs  of  an  Etmsean  population  on  a  hill 
oiled  the  Poggio  iU  Fetreta,  a  little  to  the  SE. 
ef  the  modem  town.  (Dennis,  Elmria,  vol.  ii.  p. 
218.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

HASSABATTCA.    [Uessabatae.] 

MASSAEI  (MoirorcuH),  a  people  placed  by 
Ptoleaiy  (vt  14.  §§  9,  II)  in  the  extreme  N.  of 
Sejtfaia,  near  the  monntains  of  the  Ahmi,  or  the  N. 
I«t  of  the  Ural  chain.  [E.  B.  J.] 

MAS8AESYLI.    [NmnDU.J 

MA8SA0A  (ri  H<i<r<nrya,  Arrian,  Anai.  iv.  25, 
99),  a  strongly  fortified  town  in  the  ME.  part  of 
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India,  between  the  Copbei  and  the  Indus.  It  is 
stated  by  Arrian  (L  e.)  to  have  made  a  despeiato 
defence,  and  to  have  withstood  Alexander  fur  four 
day*  of  cootinned  aseanlt.  It  had  be«i  the  re- 
sidence of  the  Indian  king  Assacanns,  who  was  re- 
cently dead  when  Alexander  arrived  there.  (Curt. 
viiL  10).  This  name  is  written  differently  in  diffe- 
rent authors.  Thus,  Strabo  writes  it  Miuriya  (xr. 
p.  69$);  Steph.  Byz.  and  Diodons,  Maaffiiia  (xviL 
Prooem.);  and  Curtius,Uazaga(te.).  It  is  doubt- 
lees  the  same  as  the  Sanscrit,  Magaia,  near  the 
Gnraena  (or  Court).  Cnrtins  himself  mentions 
that  a  rapid  river  or  tonent  defended  it  on  its 
eastern  side.    (Lassen's  i/apo/Zfufii.)      [V.] 

HASSA'GETAE  (Matrffoy^u),  a  numeroua  and 
powerful  tribe  who  dwelt  in  Asia  on  the  phuna  to 
the  E.  of  the  Caspian  and  to  the  S.  of  the  la-edones, 
on  the  £.  hank  of  the  Araxes.  Cyrus,  according  to 
story,  lost  his  life  in  a  bloody  fight  against  them 
and  their  queen  T<anyria.  (Herod.  L  2b5 — 214; 
Justin,  i.  8.)  They  were  so  analogous  to  the 
Scythians  that  they  were  reckoned  as  members  of 
the  same  race  by  many  of  the  contemporanes  of 
Herodotus,  who  has  given  a  detailed  account  of  their 
habits  and  manner  of  life.  From  the  exactness  of 
the  geographical  data  furnished  by  that  historian, 
the  situation  of  this  people  can  be  made  out  with 
considerable  precision.  The  Araxea  is  the  Jaiartes, 
and  the  immeuiw  plain  to  the  E.  (^  the  Caspian  is 
that  "  steppe  "  land  which  now  includes  Simgaria 
and  MongoUa,  touching  on  the  frontier  of  Eygar, 
and  extending  to  the  chain  of  the  Altai.  The  gold 
and  broDze  in  which  their  country  abounded  were 
found  in  the  AUai  range.  Strabo  (xi.  pp.  512 — 
514)  confirms  the  statements  of  the  Father  of 
History  as  to  the  inhuman  practices  and  repulsive 
habits  of  these  earliest  specimens  of  the  Mongolian 
race.  It  may  be  observed  that  while  Miebnbr 
( JTfew  Schriji.  p.  362),  B3ckh  {Corp.  Inter.  Oraee. 
pL  xi.  p.  8 1) and Scha&rik (Slav. AU.yo\.i.f. 279) 
agree  in  assigning  them  to  the  Mongol  stock.  Von 
Humboldt  (.lifts  Caitrale,  vol.  i.  p.  400)  oonsiden 
them  to  have  belonged  to  the  Indo-European 
fiunily. 

Alexander  came  into  collisioa  with  these  wander- 
ing hordes,  during  the  campaign  of  Sogdiana,  B.  o. 
328.  (Arrian,  Anab.  iv.  16, 1 7.)  The  Massagetas 
occur  in  Pompooins  Mela  (I  2.  §  S),  Pliny  (vi.  19), 
and  Ptolemy  (vi.  10.  §  2,  13.  §  3):  afterwards 
they  appear  as  Alani.    [Alaki.]         [E.  B.  J.] 

HASSATIA  (MaircraAla),  a  river  of  Crete,which 
Ptolemy  (UL  17.  §  3)  pkoes  to  the  W.  of  Psychium 
(Kattri),mmtia  Megilo-pitamo.  (Hiick,  Kiita,  vol 
i.  p.  393.)  [E.  B.  J.J 

HASSATIA.    [Uassiua.] 

MASSALIcyTICUH  OSTIUIL     [FoesA  Ma 

BIAKA.] 

HASSAMI  (Moircranif,  Diod.  fr.  102),  a  people 
of  India,  who  are  said  by  Diodwus  to  have  lived 
near  the  months  of  the  Indus,  in  the  district  called 
Pattalene.  [V-l 

MASSAVA,  in  Oallia,  is  phued  by  the  Table 
between  Brivodnmm  {Briare)  and  Ebiraum,  which 
is  Nevlmnm  (JVseen)  on  the  Loire.  The  distance 
is  marked  the  same  from  Massava  to  Brivodurura 
and  to  Nevimtmi,  being  zvi.  in  each  case.  Massava 
is  Mene  or  Mive$,  a  place  where  the  small  river 
Matau  flows  into  the  L<nn;  but  the  nnmbeis  in  the 
Table  do  not  agree  with  the  real  distance,  as 
IVAnville  says,  and  he  would  conect  them  in  lus 
usual  way.  [0.  L.] 
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HASSIA'NI  (Ha(r<riara(,  Stnb.  it.  p.  690),  a 
people  who  dwelt  in  the  NE.  part  of  India,  beyond 
the  PenjJh,  between  the  Cophea  and  the  Indus. 
Thej  are  mentioned  by  Strabo  in  connection  with 
the  Aataoeni  and  Aepaini,  and  most  therefore  have 
dwelt  along  the  moontain  lange  to  the  N.  of  the 
JToWriTer.  [V.] 

HA'SSICUS  MONS  (MmiM  Mattieo),  a  monn- 
tain,  or  rather  range  of  hilb,  in  Campania,  which 
fanned  the  limit  between  Campania  properly  so  called 
and  the  portion  of  Latiom,  south  of  the  Liris,  to 
which  the  name  of  Latium  Nomm  or  A^jectom  was 
•ometlinaa  given.  (Piin.  iii.  5.  s.  9.)  The  Massican 
Hills  form  a  range  of  inconsiderable  elevation,  which 
extends  from  the  foot  of  the  mountain  gronp  near 
Saeasa  (the  Mt».  di  Sta.  Crooe),  in  a  SW.  direction, 
to  within  2  miles  of  the  sea,  where  it  ends  in  the 
hill  of  Moodragone,  just  above  the  ancient  Shmeesa. 
The  Hassican  range  is  not,  like  the  more  lofty 
gronp  of  the  Mte.  di  Sta.  Crooe  or  Rocca  Monfina, 
of  volcanic  origin,  but  is  composed  of  the  ordinary 
limestcoe  of  the  Apennines  (Danbeny  On  VolBcmoet, 
p.  1 75).  Bat,  from  its  immediate  proximity  to  the 
volcanic  £>rmatiaiu  of  Campania,  the  soil  which 
covers  it  is  in  great  part  composed  of  sach  prodncts, 
and  hence  probably  the  excellence  of  its  wine,  which 
was  one  of  the  most  celebrated  in  Italy,  and  vied 
with  the  still  mors  noted  Falemian.  (Virg.  Otorg. 
ii.  143,  Am.  vii.  724;  Hor.  Cam.  i,  I.  19,  iii.  81. 
S;  SiL  Ital.  vii.  30;  Martial,  L  27.8,  xiii  111;  Plin. 
ziv.  6.  s.  8;  Colnmell.  iii.  8.)  Yet  the  whole  of  this 
ceMirated  range  of  bills  does  not  exceed  9  miles  in 
leagth  by  about  3  m  breadth.  [E.  a  B.] 

MASSICYTES,  MASSYCITES,  or  MASSICY- 
TUS  (Maa'(riKvroi),  a  mountain  range  travelling 
western  Lycia  from  north  to  sonth,  iasning  in  the 
north,  near  Nysa,  from  Mount  Taoraa,  and  rnnning 
•hnost  parallel  to  the  river  Xanthus,  thongh  in  the 
eonth  it  tnms  a  little  to  the  east.  (Ptol.  v.  3.  §  1 ; 
Plin.  V.  28;  Qoint.  Smyra.  iii.  333.)        [L.  S. 


COnt  or  MASSICTTES. 

MASSIE'NA,  a  town,  mentioned  only  by  Avienns 
(fir.  ilarit.  450,  seq.),  situated  on  the  south  coast 
of  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  frtmi  which  the  Sinus 
Masdenus  derived  its  name.  It  is  the  bay  S.  of 
Cartagena,  between  C.  Palot  and  C.  Gala. 

MASSI'LIA  (UairmMa  :  Mth.  MwrtroXuir^t, 
Uaova\iiinis,  HaairtXiti!,  in  the  iitminioe,  Motr- 
<ra\i»ris ;  Massiliensis :  the  modem  name,  MoT' 
inUt,  is  from  the  corrupted  Latin,  Maisilia,  which 
in  the  Provenfal  became  Martillo).  Massalia, 
which  the  Bomans  wrote  Uassilia,  is  a  town  of 
Gallia  Marbonensis,  on  the  coast,  east  of  the  Bhone. 
Its  positian  is  lepreseoted  by  the  French  city  of 
MartMle,  in  the  department  of  Boucha-du-Rluma. 
Ptolemy  (ii.  10.  §  8)  calls  Massalia  a  citj  of  the 
Commoni,  whose  territory  he  extends  along  the  coast 
from  Massalia  to  Forum  Julii  (j'r^'ui).  He  places 
Massalia  in  43°  5'  N.  lat.  ;  and  be  makes  the  length 
of  the  longest  day  15  hours,  IS  minutes  ;  which 
does  not  difier  many  minutes  from  the  length  of  the 
longest  day  as  deduced  from  the  true  Utitude  of 
MantiUt,  which  is  about  43°  18'  M.  lat 


HAS8ILIA. 

The  territaiy  of  UanaUt,  though  poor,  pro- 
duced some  good  wine  and  oil,  and  the  sea  abounded 
in  fish.  The  natives  of  the  coontry  were  probably 
a  mixed  race  of  Celtae  and  Lignrcs  ;  or  the  Lagn- 
rian  popnlation  may  have  extended  west  as  far  as 
the  Rhone.  Stephanos  (s.v.  KwriraKia).  whose  au- 
thority is  nothing,  except  we  may  understand  him 
as  correctly  citing  Hecataeus,  describes  Massalia  as  a 
city  of  Ligystice  in  Celtice.  And  Strabo  (iv.  p.  203) 
observes, "  that  as  fiu'  west  as  Massalia,  and  a  little 
farther,  the  Salyes  inhabit  the  Alps  that  lie  above 
the  coast  and  some  parts  of  the  coast  itself,  mingled 
with  the  Hellenes."  This  is  doubtless  the  meaning 
of  Strabo's  text,  as  Oroskurd  remarks  (  Tranil.  Slrab. 
vol.  I  p.  3.W>  Strabo  adds,  "and  the  old  Gredcs 
give  to  the  Salyes  the  name  of  Ligyes,  and  to  the 
country  which  the  Massaliots  possess  the  nams  of 
Ligystice  ;  bat  the  later  Greeks  name  them  Celto> 
ligyes,  and  assign  to  them  the  plain  country  as  far 
as  the  Rhodanos  and  the  Dmentia."  tlassalia,  then, 
appears  to  have  been  built  on  a  coast  which  was 
occupied  by  a  Lignrian  people. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Ionian  town  of  Phocaea  in 
Asia,  one  of  the  most  enterprising  maritime  states  of 
antiquity,  showed  their  countrymen  the  way  to  the 
Adriatic,  to  Tyrrhenia,  Iberia,  and  to  Tartessna. 
(Herod.  L  163).  Herodotus  says  nothing  of  tbeit 
visiting  Celtice  or  the  country  of  the  Celtae.  The 
story  of  the  origin  of  l^Iassalia  is  preserved  by  Aristotle 
(op.  Atien.  xiiL  p.  576)  in  his  history  of  the  poh'ly  of 
the  Msasilienses.  Enxrans,  a  Phocaean,  was  a  fmod 
of  Nannus,  who  was  the  chief  of  this  part  of  the 
coast  Narmns,  being  about  to  marry  his  daughter, 
invited  to  the  feast  Euxenus,  who  happened  to 
have  arri\'ed  in  the  country.  Mow  the  matriage 
was  after  the  following  fiuhion.  The  young  woman 
was  to  enter  after  the  feast,  and  to  give  a  cop  of  wine 
and  water  to  the  suiUH'  whom  she  preferred  ;  and  the 
man  to  whom  ahe  gave  it  was  to  be  her  husband. 
The  maid  coming  in  gave  the  cup,  either  by  diaiwe 
or  for  some  reason,  to  Eoxenns.  Her  name  was 
Petta.  The  &ther,  who  considered  the  giving  of  the 
oup  to  be  aocording  to  the  will  of  the  deity,  consented 
that  Euxenus  ghoold  have  Petta  to  wife  ;  and  Eo- 
xenns gave  her  the  Greek  name  Aristoxena.  It  is 
added,  that  there  was  a  family  in  Mjmuli^  up  to 
Aristotle's  time,  named  Protiadae,  for  Protis  was  a 
■on  of  Euxenus  and  Aristoxena. 

Justin  (xliii.  3,  &c),  the  epitomiser  of  Trogm 
Pompeius,  who  was  either  of  Gallic  or  Ligoriaa 
origin,  for  his  ancestors  were  Vocontii,  tells  the  stoiy 
in  a  somewhat  different  way.  He  fixes  the  time  ef 
the  Phocaeans  coming  to  Gallia  in  the  reign  of  Tar- 
quiniua,  who  is  Tarqninius  Prisons.  The  Phocaeans 
first  entered  the  Tiber,  and,  making  a  treaty  with  the 
Boman  king,  continued  their  voyage  to  the  farthest 
bays  of  Gallia  and  the  mouths  of  the  Shone.  They 
were  pleased  with  the  coontry,  and  returning  to 
Pbocaea,  induced  a  greater  number  of  Phocaeans  to 
go  with  them  to  Gallia.  The  commanders  of  the 
fleet  were  Simos  and  Protis.  Plutarch  also  (^Soim, 
c  2.)  names  Protos  the  fbnnder  of  Massalia.  Simos 
and  ProUs  introdnced  themselves  to  Mannns,  king  of 
the  Segobrii  or  Segobrigii,  in  whoae  territories  ^ey 
wished  to  build  a  city.  Naimos  was  bnsy  at  this 
time  with  preparing  for  the  marriage  of  his  daughter 
Cyptis,  and  ^e  strangers  were  politely  invited  to  the 
marriage  feast  The  choice  of  the  young  woman 
for  her  husband  fell  on  Prods  ;  hot  the  cap  which 
she  ofiered  him  contained  only  water.  From  this  fiiet, 
insignificant  in  itself,  a  modern  writer  dedacea  th* 
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(MoehBioa,  that  if  H  wu  wine  and  water,  the  wise 
emnw  firam  fbragn  commerce,  and  oommeroe  anterior 
to  the  arrrral  of  the  PhocaeaDs  ;  "  for  the  vine  was 
not  jet  introduced  into  GanL"  Bnt  the  rine  ia  a 
native  of  Gallia  Marbonenais,  and  king  Nannne  may 
have  liad  wine  of  his  own  making.  The  Phocaeans 
DOW  bnilt  Uassalia  ;  and  though  they  were  oon- 
tinoallj  hanuaed  by  the  Ligariana,  ther  beat  them 
oR,  cODquered  fresh  territories,  and  bailt  new  cities 
in  them.  The  time  of  the  settlement  of  Haaaalia  is 
fixed  by  Scymnos  Chins  120  years  befbie  the  battle 
af  IfantthoD,  or  b.  &  600. 

Strabo  (ir.  p.  179)  foond  in  some  of  his  aatho- 
rities  a  stmy  that  the  Phocaeans  before  they  sailed  to 
Oallia  were  tdd  by  an  oracle  to  take  a  gnide  from 
Artemis  of  Ephesns  ;  and  accordingly  they  went  to 
Ephesns  to  ask  the  goddess  how  they  should  obey 
the  oracular  order.  The  goddess  appeared  to  Aris- 
tarcbe,  one  of  the  women  dP  noblest  rank  in  Ephesns, 
in  a  dream,  and  bade  her  join  the  expedition,  and 
take  with  her  a  statue  from  the  temple.  Aristarche 
went  with  the  adrenturcre,  who  buUt  a  temple  to 
Artemia,  and  made  Aristarche  the  priestess.  In  all 
their  cokmies  the  Massabota  established  the  worship 
ef  Artemit,  and  set  np  the  same  kind  of  wooden 
ataloe,  and  instituted  tbe  same  rites  as  in  the  mother- 
city.  For  though  Phocaea  founded  Hassalia,  Kphe- 
ans  was  the  city  which  gore  to  it  its  religion. 
[Ephzsus.  V6L  I.  p.  834.] 

The  Galli,  aa  Justin  calls  them,  leaned  from  the 
Ifaaaaliots  the  usages  of  civilised  life  (Justin,  xliii. 
4%  te  cnltirate  the  ground,  and  to  build  walls  round 
their  dtiaa.  They  learned  to  live  under  the  mles  of 
kw,  to  prime  the  vine,  and  to  plant  the  olive.  Thus 
Grwk  civility  was  imparted  into  barbaric  Oallia, 
and  France  still  poasesses  a  large  and  beantifiil  city, 
a  lasting  memorial  of  Greek  enterprise. 

Nsnnns  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  hia  son  Co- 
manua,  to  whom  a  cunning  Ligniian  suggested  that 
Maasalia  would  some  time  ruin  all  the  neighhoniing 
fopk,  and  that  it  ought  to  be  stifled  in  its  infimoy. 
He  told  him  the  bble  of  the  bitch  and  her  whelps, 
wUefa  Phaedins  baa  (i.  19);  but  this  part  of  the  old 
star  ia  hardly  eiedible.  However,  the  king  took 
advantage  of  a  festival  m  Maasalia,  which  Justin 
caUa  by  the  Soman  name  of  Floralia,  to  send  some 
ateat  men  there  under  the  protectian  of  Hsssaliot 
hospitality,  and  others  in  carts,  concealed  m  hampers 
covered  with  leaves.  He  posted  himself  with  his 
tnope  in  tlie  nearest  mountains,  ready  to  enter  the 
city  when  his  men  should  open  the  gates  at  night, 
and  the  Uassaliots  were  sunk  in  sleep  and  filled  with 
wio&  Bat  a  woman  spoiled  the  plot.  She  waa  a 
kinsman  of  the  king,  and  had  a  Greek  for  her  lover. 
She  was  moved  with  compassion  for  the  handsome 
youth  ss  she  lay  in  his  arms  :  she  told  him  of  the 
treacheiy,  and  urged  him  to  save  his  life.  The  man 
reported  it  to  the  magistrates  of  the  city.  The  Li- 
gnrians  wen  pulled  ont  of  their  hiding-places  and 
maasacred,  and  the  treacherous  king  was  surprised 
wlien  he  did  not  expect  it,  and  cut  to  pieces  with 
7000  of  his  men.  From  this  time  the  Massaliots 
OD  {sstal  days  shut  their  gates,  kept  good  watch, 
and   exerdaed    a    vigilant    superintendeoea   over 
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The  traditions  of  the  early  history  of  Msmalia 
have  an  appearance  of  truth.  Everything  is  natoisL 
A  woman's  love  founded  and  saved  Massalia.  A 
woman's  tender  heart  saved  the  life  of  the  noble 
V.«glMhm.»  who  rescued  tho  in&nt  colony  of  Vir- 
giaa  &DB1  iestnuXiaa ;  and  the  same  gentle  and 


hemic  wonan,  Pocahontas,  by  manying  another 
Englishman,  made  peace  between  the  settlers  and 
the  savages,  and  secured  for  England  a  firm  footing 
in  Chesapeake  Bay. 

Livy's  story  (v.  34)  of  the  Phoeseans  landing  on 
the  site  of  Hassalia  at  the  time  of  Bellovesns  and  hit 
Celts  being  on  the  way  to  invade  Italy,  is  of  no  value. 

When  Cyrus  invaded  Ionia  (b.  c.  S46),  part  of 
the  Phocaeans  left  Phocaea  and  sailed  to  Ahli^  in 
Corsica,  where  the  Phocaeans  had  made  a  settlement 
twenty  years  before.  Herodotns,  who  tells  the  his- 
tory of  these  advoitnrers  at  some  length,  says  nothing 
of  their  settlement  at  Hassalia.  (i.  163 — 167.) 
Strabo  (vi.  p.  2SS),  aa  the  authority  of  Antiochus, 
namea  CreoDtiadee  as  the  commander  of  the  Pho- 
caeans who  fled  fipom  their  country  on  the  Persian 
invasion,  and  went  to  Corsica  and  Hassalia,  whence 
being  driven  away,  they  founded  Velia  in  Italy.  It 
is  generally  said  that  the  exiles  from  Phocaea  formed 
the  second  colony  to  Hassalia ;  bnt  though  it  seems 
likely  enough,  the  evidence  is  rather  imperfect. 
When  Thucydides  says  (i.  13)  that  the  Phocaeans 
while  they  were  founding  Hassalia  defeated  the 
Carthaginians  in  a  naval  battle,  we  get  nothing 
bom  this  fact  as  to  the  second  settlement  of  Mas- 
salia. We  only  learn  that  the  Carthaginians,  who 
were  probably  looking  oot  for  tndmg  posts  on  tlia 
Gallic  shore,  or  were  already  there,  came  into  con- 
flict with  the  Phocaeans ;  and  if  we  interpret  Thucy- 
dides' words  aa  we  ought  to  do,  he  means  at  the  time 
of  the  settlement  of  Hassalia,  whenever  that  was. 
Pausanias,  who  is  not  a  careless  writer  (x.  8.  §  6), 
states  that  the  Uassaliots  were  a  Phocaean  colony, 
and  a  part  of  those  who  fled  from  Harpagns  the 
Mede  ;  and  that  having  gained  a  victory  over  the 
Carthaginians,  they  got  poeseasion  of  the  country 
which  they  now  have.  The  Phocaeans  dedicated  a 
bronze  statue  to  Apollo  at  Delphi  to  ocnunemonte 
the  victory.  There  seems,  then,  to  have  been  an 
opinion  current,  that  some  of  the  exiles  at  the  time 
of  the  Persian  invasion  settled  at  HassaUa ;  and  also 
a  confusion  between  the  two  settlements.  Justin, 
following  Tragus,  speaks  of  the  Uassaliots  having 
great  wars  widi  the  Galli  and  Lignres,  and  of  their 
often  defeating  the  Carthaginian  armies  in  a  war  that 
arose  out  of  some  fishing  vessels  being  taken,  and 
granting  them  peace  They  also  were,  he  says,  in 
alliance  with  Rome  almost  from  the  time  of  founding 
their  city  ;  but  it  seems  that  he  had  forgotten  what 
he  said  a  little  before,  that  it  was  not  almost  from 
that  time,  but  even  bisfore.  They  also  contributed 
gold  and  silver  to  pay  the  ransom  when  the  Galli 
took  Bome,  for  which  they  recdved  freedom  from 
taxation  (immunitas),  and  other  privileges;  which  ia 
very  absurd,  and  certainly  untrue.  The  historical 
connection  of  Borne  and  Massalia  belongs  to  a  later 
time. 

Uassalia  was  built  on  rocky  ground.  The  harbour 
lay  beneath  a  rock  in  the  form  of  a  theatre,  which 
looked  to  the  aontli.  Both  the  harbour  and  the  city 
were  well  walled,  and  the  dty  was  of  considerable 
extent.  On  the  citadel  stood  the  Ephesium,  and 
the  temple  of  Delphinian  Apollo,  which  was  a  com- 
nuai  sanctuary  of  all  the  lonians,  but  the  Ephesium 
was  a  temple  of  Artemis  of  Ephesns.  The  Uas- 
saliots had  ship-houses  (ixt^oiKoi)  and  an  armoury 
(iw\o9fiieti) ;  and  in  the  time  of  their  prosperilir 
they  had  many  vessels,  arms,  and  stores  of  ammn- 
nitioo  both  for  navigation  and  for  the  siege  of  cities; 
by  which  means  they  kept  oS  the  bar^uians  and 
gained  the  friendship  of  the  Romans.   (Strab.  pp. 
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IT.  179, 180.)  Caesar,  who  knew  the  site  veil,  3a- 
ecribes  M.<ts8alia  as  washed  b;  the  sea  almost  ailnng 
three  parts  of  its  extent;  the  foorth  pert  was  that 
by  which  the  city  was  connected  with  the  main- 
land ;  and  hen  aJso  the  part  that  was  occnpied  by 
the  citadel  was  protected  by  the  naton  of  the  groond 
and  a  very  deep  valiey  {B.  C.  ii.  1).  He  speaks  of 
an  island  opposite  to  Massalia.  There  are  three  small 
isbuids  nearly  opposite  the  entrance  of  the  present 
port.  It  was  connected  with  the  mainland,  as  £u- 
meoios  describes  it,  "  by  a  space  of  fifteen  hmidied 
paces."  D'Anville  observes  tiiat  these  fifteen  hun- 
dred paces,  or  a  Roman  mile  and  a  half,  considerably 
exceed  the  actual  distance  from  the  bottom  of  the 
pi>rt  to  the  place  called  the  Grande  Pomie ;  and  he 
supposes  that  we  most  take  these  to  be  single  paces, 
and  so  reduce  the  space  to  half  the  dimensions. 
Walckenaer  (Giog.  fc.  vd.  i.  p.  25)  snppoBes 
Enmeniua  to  mean  that  the  tongue  of  land  on  which 
Massalia  stood  was  1500  paces  long.  At  present 
the  port  of  MarteilU  is  tamed  to  the  west ;  but  the 
old  port  existed  for  a  long  time  after  the  Unman 
periol  This  old  port  was  named  Lacydon  (Mela, 
ii.  5),  a  name  which  also  appears  on  a  medal  of 
Massalia.  The  houses  of  Massalia  were  mean.  01' 
the  public  buildings  not  a  trace  remaina  now,  though 
it  seems  that  there  were  not  very  long  ago  some  re- 
mains of  aqueducts  and  of  baths.  Medids,  urns,  and 
other  antiquities  have  often  been  dug  up. 

The  friendship  of  Rome  and  Massalia  dates  from 
the  Second  Punic  War,  when  the  MassaUots  gave  the 
Romans  aid  (Liv.  xxi.  20,  25,  26),  and  assisted 
them  all  through  the  long  struggle.  (Pulyb,  iiL  95.) 
In  B.  a  208  the  Massaliots  sent  the  Ramans  intel- 
Ugenue  of  Asdrubal  having  come  into  Gallia.  (Lit. 
xzvii.  S6.)  Massalia  was  never  safe  against  the 
Ligurians,  who  even  attacked  them  by  sea  (Liv. 
zl.  18).  At  hist  (b.  c.  154)  they  were  obliged  to 
ask  the  Romans  fx  aid  against  the  Oxybii  and 
Deceates,  wh»  were  defeated  by  Q.  Opimius.  The 
story  of  the  establishment  of  the  Romans  in  Southern 
Gallia  is  told  in  another  phu»  [Gauja  Tsahs- 
ALFIXA,  VoL  L  p.  953.] 


FLAX  or  TBB  BHTIBOBB  Or  M«Mlin,I,B. 

A.  Site  of  the  modem  town. 

B.  Mount  above  tke  Citadel. 

C.  Modem  Poet. 

D.  Port  Neuf. 
B.   Citadel. 

F.  Catalan  villas  and  harbour. 

G.  Fortl'Sodoome. 
H.  I.  d'lf. 

I.    Rateiieau  T. 
K.  Foiripgue*  I. 

By  the  victoi;  of  the  Romans  over  the  Ligurians 
the  Massaliots  got  some  of  the  Ligurian  lands ;  and 
after  the  defeat  of  the  Teutones  by  C.  Marius  (b.  o. 


MASSaiA. 

102)  near  Aqoae  Sextiae  (,Aix),  the  Roman  omn. 
mander  gave  the  Has.sa1iots  the  canal  which  he  had 
constructed  at  the  eastern  outlet  of  the  Rhone,  and 
they  leTied  tolls  on  the  ships  that  used  it  [FoasA 
Mariama].  The  Massaliots  were  faithful  to  the 
Romans  in  all  their  campaigns  in  Gallia,  and  fiir- 
nished  them  with  supplies.  (Cie.  pro  FortL  c.  1.) 
Cn.  Pompeius  gave  to  the  community  of  Massalia 
lands  that  had  belonged  to  the  Volcae  Arecomici 
and  the  Helvii ;  and  C.  Julius  Caesar  increased  their 
revenue  by  fresh  grants.     (£.  C.  i.  35.) 

When  Caesar  (b.  c.  49)  was  nurching  firom  Italy 
into  Spain  against  the  legati  of  Pompeins,  Massiilia 
shut  her  gates  against  him.  The  excu»  was  that 
they  would  not  side  with  either  party  ;  bat  the^ 
showed  tliat  they  were  really  favourable  to  Pom- 
peius by  admitting  L.  Domitiua  within  their  walls 
and  giving  him  the  command  of  the  city  (A  C.  L 
34 — 36).  At  the  suggestion  of  Pompeius  the 
Massaliots  also  had  made  great  preparations  for 
defence.  Caesar  left  three  legions  under  his  legatns 
C.  Trebonius  to  besiege  Massalia,  and  he  gave 
0.  Brutus  the  command  of  twelve  Khips  which  be 
had  constructed  at  Arelate  (^Arlet)  with  great  ex- 
pedition. While  Caesar  was  in  Spain,  the  Massaliots 
having  manned  seventeen  vessels,  eleven  of  which 
were  decked  ships,  and  put  on  board  of  them  many 
of  the  neighbouring  mountaineers,  named  AJbici, 
fought  a  battle  with  Brutus  in  which  they  lost  nins 
ships.  (jB.  C.  I  56 — 59.)  But  they  still  held  out, 
and  the  narrative  of  the  siege  and  their  sufierings  is 
one  of  the  most  interesting  parts  of  Caesar's  History 
of  the  Civil  War  (B.  C.  ii.  1—22 ;  Dion  Cassins, 
xli.  25).  When  die  town  finally  surrendered  to 
Caesar,  the  people  guve  up  their  arms  and  military 
engines,  their  ships,  and  all  the  money  that  was  in 
the  public  treasury.  The  city  of  Massalia  appeared 
in  Caesar's  triumph  at  Rome,  '^tbat  dty,"  says 
Cicero,  "  without  which  Rome  never  triumphed 
over  the  Transalpine  nations"  (J'hiUpp.  viii.  6, 
de  Offie.  il  8).  Still  it  retained  its  freedom  (mrv- 
roitla),  at  in  Roman  language  it  was  a  Libera  Civitas, 
a  term  which  Strabo  correctly  explains  to  signify 
that  the  Massaliots  "  were  not  under  the  govemore 
who  were  sent  into  the  Provincia,  neither  the  city 
itself,  nor  the  dependencies  of  the  city."  Pliny  names 
Massalia  a  "foederata  civitas"  (iii.  4),  a  term  which 
the  history  of  its  early  connection  with  Rome  exphun.s 

The  constitution  of  Massalia  was  aristocratic  and 
it»  institntiona  were  good  (Strab.  iv.  p.  1 79).  It  had 
a  council  of  600,  who  held  their  places  for  life,  and 
were  named  Timnchi  (Ti^i;xo<)-  "^^^  council  had 
a  committee  of  fifteen,  in  whose  hands  the  ordinary 
administration  was :  three  out  of  the  fifteen  presided 
over  the  committee,  and  had  the  chief  power :  they 
were  the  executive.  Strabo's  text  here  becomes 
corrupt,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  means  to  say 
that  no  man  could  be  a  Timuchus,  unless  he  had 
children  and  unless  he  conld  trace  his  descent  for 
three  generattoDS  from  a  citizen,  or  that  no  man 
oould  be  one  of  the  fifteen  unless  he  fulfilled  these 
conditions.  (See  Groskurd,  Trtmd.  Strabo,  toL  i 
p.  310.)  Their  Uws  were  Ionic,  says  Strabo,  what- 
ever this  means ;  and  were  set  up  in  public  Pro- 
bably we  may  infer  that  they  were  not  overloaded 
with  legislation.  Aristotle  (_FoL  v.  6)  seems  to  say 
that  Massalia  was  once  an  oligarchy,  and  we  may 
conclude  from  this  and  other  authorities  that  it  be- 
came a  Timocracy,  that  is,  that  the  political  power 
came  into  the  hands  of  those  who  bad  a  certain 
amonnt  of  wealth.    Ciceio  (de  Rep.  i.  27, 28)  in 
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hb  6me  speaks  of  the  power  being  in  the  hanls  of 
the  "selecti  et  priocipeB,"  or  as  he  calls  them  in 
acotber  place  the  "  optimates ;'  and  tbongh  the 
■dmioistntion  was  equitable,  "  there  was,"  he  says, 
"  in  this  condition  of  the  '  popolns '  a  certain  resem- 
blance to  seTTitnde."  Though  the  people  had  little 
or  no  power,  so  far  as  we  can  leam,  yet  the  name 
Demus  was  in  use ;  and  probably,  as  in  most  Greek 
towns,  the  official  title  was  Bonle  and  Demus,  as  at 
Rome  it  was  Senatos  Popnlnsqae  Komanns.  The 
division  of  the  people  was  into  Phylae.  The  cooncil 
f>f  the  600  probably  subsisted  to  a  late  period,  for 
Ludan,  or  whoever  is  the  author  of  the  Toxaris 
(c.  24)  mentions  it  in  his  story  of  the  friendship  of 
Zeaothemis  and  Menecrates. 

Some  writers  have  attempted,  ont  of  the  fragments 
of  antiqnity,  to  reconstmct  the  whole  polity  of  Mas- 
saUa ;  an  idle  and  foolish  attempt.  A  few  things 
an  recarded,  which  are  worth  notice;  and  thongh 
the  anthority  for  some  of  them  is  not  a  critical 
miter,  we  can  hardly  snppose  that  he  invented. 
(Valer.  Maxim,  ii.  6.)  Poison  was  kept  nnder  the 
caie  of  the  administration,  and  if  a  man  wished  to 
die,  he  must  apply  to  the  Six  Hundred,  and  if  he 
made  oat  a  good  case,  he  was  allowed  to  take  a  dose ; 
and  "  herein,"  says  Valerius,  "  a  manly  investiga- 
tion was  tempered  by  kindness,  which  neither  al- 
lowed any  one  to  depart  from  life  without  a  cause, 
and  wisely  gives  to  him  who  wishes  to  depart  a 
speedy  way  to  death."  The  credibility  of  this  usage 
has  been  doubted  on  various  grounds ;  but  there  is 
nothing  in  it  contrary  to  the  notions  of  antiquity. 
Two  coffins  always  stood  at  the  gates,  one  for  the 
the  slave,  one  for  the  freeman  ;  the  bodies  were 
taken  to  the  place  of  interment  or  burning,  which- 
erar  it  was,  in  a  veliicle:  the  sorrow  terminated  on 
the  day  of  the  foneral,  which  was  foUowed  by  a 
domestic  sacrifice  and  a  repast  of  the  relations.  The 
thing  was  done  cheap:  the  undertaker  would  not 
grow  rich  at  Massalia.  No  stranger  was  allowed 
to  enter  the  dty  with  arms:  they  were  taken  from 
him,  and  restored  when  he  went  away.  These  and 
other  precautions  had  their  origin  in  the  insecurity 
of  settlers  among  a  warlike  and  hostile  population 
of  Lignrians  and  GallL  The  Uassaliots  also  had 
ahtvea,  as  all  Greeks  had ;  and  thongh  manumission 
waa  permitted,  it  may  be  inferred  from  Valerius,  if 
be  has  not  aftra-  his  {ishion  confounded  a  Greek  and 
Boman  usage,  that  the  slave's  condition  was  hard. 
A  supply  of  slaves  might  be  got  from  the  Galli,  who 
■old  thdr  own  children.  Whether  the  Ligurian  was 
so  baie,  may  be  doubted.  We  reed  of  Ligurians 
working  for  daily  hire  for  Hassaliot  masters.  This 
hardy  race,  men  and  women,  nsed  to  come  down 
firnn  the  mountains  to  earn  a  scanty  pittance  by 
tilling  the  ground  ;  and  two  ancient  writers  have 
preserved  the  same  stoty,  on  the  evidence  of  Posi- 
dooins,  of  the  endurance  of  a  Ligurian  woman  who 
was  working  for  a  Hassaliot  farmer,  and  being  seized 
with  the  pains  of  childbulh,  retired  into  a  wood  to  be 
dehvered,  and  came  back  to  her  work,  for  she  would 
not  hse  her  hire.  (Strab.  iii.  p.  16S;I>iodor.  iv.20.} 
It  is  just  to  add  that  the  empk)yer  paid  the  poor 
woman  her  wages,  and  sent  her  off  with  the  child. 

The  temperance,  decency,  and  simplicity  of  Mas- 
saliot  mannere  during  their  best  period,  before  they 
bad  long  been  snbjected  to  Koman  rule,  are  com- 
mended by  the  ancient  writers.  The  women  drank 
no  wine.  TboM  spectacles,  which  the  Bomans  called 
Umi,  eoaiae,  ooirupting  exhibitions,  were  pro- 
biUtt^     A^unst  leligiens  impoetora  the  Maua- 
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liot  shut  his  door,  fiir  in  thcee  days  there  were  men 
who  made  a  trade  of  superstition.  The  highest 
sum  of  money  that  a  man  could  get  with  a  woman 
was  a  hundred  gold  pieces:  he  must  take  a  wife 
for  what  she  was  worth,  and  nSt  fiir  her  money. 
She  had  five  gold  pieces  for  her  dress,  and  five  for 
her  gold  ornaments.  This  was  the  limit  fixed  by 
the  sumptuary  laws.  Perhaps  the  Massaliot  women 
were  handsome  enough  to  want  nothmg  more. 

Massalia  cultivated  literature,  thongh  it  did  not 
produce,  as  far  as  we  know,  either  poets  or  )asU>- 
rians.  An  edition  (SiSpSmris')  of  the  Homeric 
poems,  called  the  Manaliot  edition,  was  used  by  the 
Alexandrine  critics  in  settling  the  text  of  Homer. 
It  is  not  known  by  whom  this  ediion  was  made ; 
bnt  a*  it  bore  the  name  of  Massalia,  it  may  ba 
supposed  that  it  came  from  this  dty.  The  name 
of  Pytheas  is  inseparably  connected  with  die  marf- 
time  fame  of  Msssalia,  but  opinions  will  always 
difiiar,  as  they  did  in  antiquity,  as  to  the  extent  al 
his  voyages  and  his  veiadty.  (Strab.  ii.  p.  104.) 
That  this  man,  a  contemporary  of  Alexander,  navi- 
gated the  Atlantic  Ocean,  saw  Britain,  and  explored 
a  large  port  of  the  western  coast  of  Europe,  can 
hardly  be  doubted.  There  was  nothing  strange  in 
this,  for  the  Phoenicians  had  been  in  Britain  cen- 
turies before.  PUny  (it  97)  records  a  statement  of 
Pytheas  as  to  the  high  tides  on  the  British  coast. 
Strabo  (ii.  p.  71)  states  that  Hipporchus,  on  the 
authority  of  Pytheas,  placed  Massalia  and  Byzantium 
m  the  came  latitude.  But  it  appears  frxnn  another 
passage  of  Strabo  (ii.  p.  115),  that  Eipparchns  said 
that  the  rafk>  between  the  gnomon  and  its  shadow  at 
Byzantium  was  the  same  that  Pytheas  said  it  waa 
at  Massalia;  whence  it  appears  that  the  conclusion 
is  Hipparchns'  own,  and  that  the  error  may  have 
been  either  in  the  latitude  of  Massalia,  or  in  the 
latitude  of  Byzantium.  As  for  the  voyages  of 
another  Massaliot,  Euthymenes,  there  is  too  little 
authority  to  enable  us  to  say  anything  certain. 

As  the  Massaliots  phmted  their  colonies  along 
the  south  coast  of  Gallia  and  even  in  Spain,  we  may 
conclude  that  all  the  pUces  which  they  chose  were 
selected  with  a  view  to  commerce.  The  territory 
which  Massalia  itself  had,  and  its  colonies,  was  in- 
significant, Montesquieu  {Esprit  da  Lou,  xx.  S) 
justly  estimated  the  oonseqnencee  of  this  city's  po- 
sition :  "  Marseille,  a  necessary  port  of  refuge  m  the 
midst  of  a  stormy  sea  ;  Marseille,  this  place  where 
the  winds,  the  sea-banks,  the  form  of  the  coast,  bid 
the  mariner  touch,  was  frequented  by  maritime 
peoples.  The  sterility  of  its  soil  determined  com- 
merce as  the  pursuit  of  the  inhabitants."  The 
Massaliots  were  noted  for  their  excellent  ships  and 
their  skill  in  constructing  machinery.  They  carried 
on  a  krge  trade  by  sea,  and  we  may  coodnde  that 
they  exported  the  products  of  Gallia,  for  which  they 
could  give  either  foreign  produce  or  their  own  wine, 
oil,  domestic  utensils,  and  arms.  The  fiut  that  in 
Caesar's  time  the  Helvetii  used  the  Greek  cha- 
racters, is  in  itself  evidence  of  the  intercourse  be- 
tween the  Greeks  on  the  coast  and  the  Galli.  When 
we  consider  also  that  the  Greeks  were  settled  all 
alcaig  the  sonthem  coast  of  Gallia,  from  which  the 
access  was  easy  to  the  basin  of  the  Garonne,  it  is  a 
£ur  conclusion  that  they  exchanged  articles,  either 
directly  or  through  several  hands,  with  the  Galli  on 
the  Western  Octan ;  and  so  port  of  'the  trade  of 
Britannia  would  pass  through  the  Greek  settlements 
on  the  south  coast  of  France.  [Galua,  VoL  L 
p.  963.] 
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The  medils  of  Blasealia  are  numaroos,  <ind  aome 
of  them  are  in  good  taste.  It  is  probable  that  they 
also  coined  for  the  Galli,  for  the  Galli  had  coined 
money  of  their  own  long  before  the  Christian  aera 
vith  Greek  characters.  The  common  types  of  the 
Masealiot  medals  are  the  lion  and  the  balL  No 
gold  coins  of  Massalia  hare  yet  been  found  ;  bat 
there  are  coins  of  other  metal  covered  onir  with  gold 
or  silver,  which  are  generally  soppoeed  to  be  base 
coin;  and  base  or  fidse  coin  implies  tme  coin  of 
the  same  kind  and  denomioation.  It  has  been  also 
supposed  that  the  frand  was  practised  by  the  Mas- 
saliots  themselves,  to  cheat  their  cnstooien;  a  snp- 
position  which  gives  them  no  credit  tar  hooesfy  and 
little  for  sense. 

The  settlementa  of  Massalia  were  all  made  very 
early:  indeed  some  of  them  may  have  been  settle- 
ments of  the  mother  dty  Phocaea.  One  of  the 
earliest  of  thege  colonies  was  Tanroeis  or  Taoroentum 
(a  doabtful  position),  which  Caesar  (£.  C.  ii.  4) 
calls  "  Castellam  Massiliensiam."  The  other  set- 
tlements east  of  HassaUa  were  Olbia  (JEouba  or 
£oubo),  Athenopolis  [Athehopous],  Antipolis 
(^Anttbei),  Nicaes  (iVizsa),  and  the  islands  along 
this  coast,  the  Stoechades,  and  Lero  and  Lerina. 
West  of  Massalia  was  Agatha  (^Agde),  on  the 
Arauris  (^HirauU),  doabtful  whether  it  was  a  colony 
settled  by  Phocaea  or  Massalia.  Bboda  (Roiai), 
within  the  limits  of  Hispania,  was  either  a  Rhodian 
or  Massaliot  colony ;  even  if  it  was  Bhodian,  it  was 
afterwards  under  Massalia.  Emporiae  QAmpuriat), 
in  Hispania,  was  also  Massaliot;  or  even  Phocaean 
(Liv.  xzvi.  19)  originally.  [EiifoBIAb].  Stnbo 
speaks  of  three  small  Massaliot  settlements  farther 
south  on  the  coast  of  Hispania,  between  the  river 
Sucre  (Jacar)  and  Carthago  Nova  (iii.  p.  159). 
The  chief  of  them,  he  says,  was  Hemeivacopiam. 
[Diahidh]. 

The  furUiest  Phocaean  settlement  on  the  south 
coast  of  Spain  was  Maenace  (liL  p.  156),  where  re- 
mains of  a  Greek  town  existed  in  Stiabo's  time. 

There  may  have  been  other  Massaliot  settlements 
on  the  Gallic  coast,  such  as  Heraclea.  [Hbraclea]. 
Stephanas,  indeed,  mentions  some  other  Massaliot 
cities,  but  nothing  can  be  made  of  his  fragmentary 
matter.  There  is  no  good  reason  for  thinking  that 
the  Massaliots  founded  any  inland  towns.  Arelate 
[Aria)  would  seem  the  meet  likely,  bat  it  was  not 
a  Greek  city;  and  as  to  Avenio  (^Avignon)  and  Ca- 
beUio(^Cavaillon),  the  evidence  is  too  small  to  enable 
IIS  to  reckon  them  among  Massaliot  settlements. 
There  is  also  the  great  improbabihty  that  the  Mas- 
saliots either  wanted  to  make  inland  settlements,  or 
were  able  to  do  it,  if,  contrary  to  the  practice  of 
then:  nation,  they  had  wished  it.  That  Massaliot 
merchants  visited  the  interior  of  Gallia  long  before 
the  Roman  conquest  of  Gallia,  may  be  assumed  as  a 
tact. 

Probably  the  downfal  of  Carthage  at  the  end  of 
the  Third  Punic  War,  and  the  alliance  of  Massalia 
with  Borne,  increased  the  commercial  prosperity  of 
this  city;  bat  the  Massaliots  never  became  a  great 
power  like  Carthage,  or  they  would  not  have  called 
in  the  Romans  to  help  them  against  two  small  Li- 
gurian  tribes.  The  foundation  of  the  Roman  colony 
rfNarbc  (^tfarbonae),  on  the  Ataz  (_Au(k),  in  a 
position  which  commanded  the  road  into  Spain  and 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Garonne,  mast  have  been  detri- 
mental to  the  commercial  interests  of  Massalia. 
Stnbo(iv.  p.  186)  mentions  Narbo  in  his  time  as  the 
chief  trading  plaoe  in  the  Frovincia.    Both  befim 
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Caesar's  time  and  after  Massalia  was  a  fkee  of 
resort  for  the  Romans,  and  sometimes  selected  by 
exiles  as  a  residence.  (Tac  ^nn.  iv.  43,  xiii.  47.) 
When  the  Roman  supremacy  was  established  in 
Gallia,  Massalia  hud  no  longer  to  protect  itself 
against  the  natives.  The  people  having  wealth  and 
leisure,  applied  themselves  to  rhetoric  and  philo- 
sophy ;  the  place  became  a  school  for  the  Galli,  who 
studied  the  Greek  language,  which  came  into  such 
common  use  that  contracts  were  drawn  up  in  Greek. 
In  Strabo's  time,  that  is  in  the  time  of  Augustas 
and  Tiberius,  some  of  the  Romans  who  were  fimd  of 
learning  went  to  Massalia  instead  of  Athens.  Agri- 
coU,  the  conqueror  of  Britannia,  and  a  native  of 
Fornm  Julii,  was  sent  when  a  boy  by  a  carefnl 
mother  to  Massalia,  where,  as  Tacitus  says  (^Agrie. 
c  4),  "  Greek  civility  was  united  and  tempered 
with  the  thrifty  habits  of  a  provincial  town."  (See 
also  Tac.  .^iia.  iv.  44.)  The  Galli,  by  their  ac- 
quaintance with  Massalia,  became  fond  of  rhetoric, 
which  has  remained  a  national  taste  to  the  prestiut 
day.  They  had  teachers  of  rhetoric  and  philosopher 
in  their  houses,  and  the  towns  also  hired  teachers 
for  their  youth,  as  they  did  physicians;  for  a  kind 
of  inspector  of  health  was  a  part  of  the  eoonamy  of 
a  Greek  town.  Circumstances  brought  three  lan- 
guages into  use  at  Massalia,  the  Greek,  the  Latin, 
and  the  Gallic  (Isid.  xv.,  oo  the  authority  cf  Vami). 
The  studies  of  the  yoath  at  Massalia  in  the  Bomaa 
period  were  both  Greek  and  LatiiL  'MeAjf^n^  appwis 
to  have  been  cultivated  at  Massalia.  Crinas,  m 
doctor  of  this  town,  combined  physic  and  astroki^. 
He  left  on  enormous  sum  of  money  for  repairing  tlm 
walls  of  ^  native  town.  He  made  his  fbrtune  at 
Rome ;  but  a  rival  came  from  M«ii«iH«  named 
Charmis,  who  entered  on  his  career  by  condemning 
the  practice  of  all  his  predecessors.  Chonnis  in- 
troduced the  use  of  cold  baths  even  in  winter,  and 
plunged  the  sick  into  ponds.  Men  of  rank  might 
be  seen  shivering  for  display  nnder  the  tiestment 
of  this  water  doctor.  On  which  Pliny  (  xxiz.  2) 
well  observes  that  all  these  men  hunted  after  repu- 
tation by  bringing  in  aome  novelty,  while  they 
trafficked  away  the  lives  of  their  patients. 

The  history  of  Massalia  after  Caesar's  time  is 
very  Uttle  known.  It  is  said  that  there  are  no  im- 
perial medals  of  Massalia.  Some  tombs  and  inscrip- 
tions are  in  the  Museum  of  Manalla, 

A  great  deal  has  been  written  about  the  history 
of  Massalia,  but  it  is  not  worth  much.  The  follow- 
ing references  will  lead  to  other  authorities:  Raool- 
Bochette,  Butoire  da  Colonia  Greequa,  a  ver^ 
poor  work;  H.  Temaux,  Hiitoria  Se^Mieaa  Mas- 
tUieiumm  a  Primordua  ad  Iftronu  Tempom, 
which  is  useful  for  the  references,  but  for  nothing 
else;  Thierry,  Bitloin  da  Gauloit.  [G.  L.] 


cora  OF  MA.smT.i*. 


MASSITHOLUS  (McurirlfloAoi),  a  river  of  Libya, 
the  source  of  which  Ptolemy  (iv.  6.  §  8),  places  in 
the  moiutain  called  Theon  Ckhema,  and  its  "  em- 
bonchure'  (§  9)  in  the  Hesperian  hay,  between 
Hesperium  Cens  and  the  Hypodromns  of  Aethio^ 
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in  E.  long.  14"  30',  N.  lat  6°  SC.  It  lus  txen 
identified  with  the  Gambia,  which  can  be  no  other 
than  the  ancient  Stachir  or  Trachir;  one  of  the  men 
which  flow  into  the  Atlantic,  between  the  Kama- 
nmea  and  the  Meiwrttdo,  is  the  probable  repre- 
aentKtrn  of  the  Hasaitbolna.  [£■  B.  J.l 

MASSYLI.  [Notddia.] 
HASTAURA  (Mit#ravy>a),  •  town  in  the  north 
of  Caria,  at  the  foot  of  Honnt  Meeaogie,  on  the 
small  rirer  ChrTSSoras,  between  Trallea  and  Tri- 
juiis.  (Stiab.  sir.  p.  650;  Plin.  r.  31 ;  Steph.  B. 
a.  e. ;  HJerocL  p^  659.)  The  town  was  not  of  any 
great  repute,  bnt  is  interesting  from  its  extant 
coins,  and  fiTHn  the  &ct  that  the  ancient  site  is  itiU 
iBsifced  hj  a  village  bearing  the  same  tfattaitra, 
near  which  a  few  andent  remains  are  found.  (Ha- 
miltoo,  Raearche$,  I  f.  531.)  [L.  S.] 

MASTE  (Miam  (pot,  Ptol.  It.  7.  §  26),  a  moun- 
tain fonnfaig  part  of  the  Abyniman  highlands, 
a  little  to  the  cast  of  the  Lunae  Montes,  lat.  10'^59' 
M.,  long.  36"  55'  E.  The  looices  of  the  Astapos, 
Bdtr-el-Asrei,  Blue  or  Dark  lirer,  one  of  the  ori- 
ginal tributaries  of  the  Nile,  if  not  the  ITile  itself,  are 
Hippaeed  to  be  on  the  K.  side  of  Monnt  Haste. 
Th^  are  three  springs,  r^arded  as  holy  by  the 
utins,  and  though  not  bnad  are  deep.  Bruce, 
(TVnseb,  toI.  iii.  f.  308)  risited  Mount  Uaste,  and 
ma  the  6njt  European  who  had  ascoided  it  for 
■erenty  years.  The  tribes  who  dwelt  near  the  fonn- 
tsins  of  the  Bahr-tl-Axrde  were  called  Mastitae 
(Mavririu,  PtoL  ir.  5.  §  24,  7.  §  31),  and  there  was 
s  town  <i  the  same  name  with  the  mountain  (Mdirn) 
rHus,  PtoL  iv.  7.  §  25).  [W.  B.  D.] 

HASTIA'NI  (UaaTtawot),  a  people  on  the  south 
casst  of  Spain,  east  of  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  to 
whom  the  town  of  Mastu  (yieurrla)  belonged. 
Tbey  were  mentioned  by  Hecataens  (Steph.  B.  «.  v, 
Marriaml)  and  Polybius  (iii.  33),  but  do  not  oc- 
ear  in  biter  writers.  Hannibal  transported  a  part  of 
tbem  to  Africa.  (Folyb.  I  c.)  Mastia  appears  to 
be  the  same  as  IVUssiA  (Mcurirfa),  which  Tbeopom- 
pos  dcEcribed  as  a  district  bordering  upon  the 
TartesEians.  (Steph.  B.  t.  r.  Mcurvla.)  Hecatseus 
tko  ssagned  the  following  towns  to  this  people : 
llADinBoaA  (Steph.  B.  t.  v.  HairdSofia),  pro- 
bably the  same  as  the  later  Maenoba  ;  Sixes  (2i{<iT, 
Ste]jL  B. «.  r.),  probably  the  same  as  the  later  Sex, 
or  Hexi ;  HoLrBDASA  (MoKveSJu/a,  Steph.  B. 
«.  e.) ;  and  Syaus  (ZiioAxr,  Steph.  B.  t.  v.),  pro- 
bably the  later  Suel. 

MASTRA'HELA  (HcurrpaM^i),  Steph.  B.  s.  v.), 
*  a  city  and  lake  in  Celtice,'  on  the  authority  of 
Aitemidoms.  This  is  the  Astromela  of  the  MSS. 
of  Pliny  [Fossa  Mabiasa,  p.  912'j.  The  name 
Uuinunela  also  occurs  in  Avienns  {Ora  Maritima, 
T.  692).  It  is  one  of  the  lakes  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  Delta  of  the  ^one,  but  it  is  uncertain  which 
it  is,  the  PtiBig  de  Bern  or  the  E'lang  de  Mar- 
tigeet.  It  is  said  that  there  is  a  diy  port  of  some 
size  in  the  middk  of  the  E'tang  de  Caronte,  and  that 
this  dry  part  is  still  called  Malettraoa.      [G.  L.] 

MASTU'SIA  (MoffToi«7(a  txpa:  Capo  Greco), 
the  pnxnontory  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
Tbiaaan  Chersonesus,  opposite  to  Sigenm.  A  little 
to  the  east  of  it  was  the  town  of  Elaens.  (Ptol. 
iii.  12.  §  1;  Plin.  ir.  18;  Mela,  ii.  21;  Tzetz.  ad 
LfcopL  5-34,  where  it  is  called  Hofawrla.)  The 
moontain  in  Ionia,  at  the  foot  of  which  Smyrna  was 
built,  likewise  bore  the  name  of  Uastusia.  (Plin. 
T.31.)  [L.S.] 

1IASD3A  (Mdiravpa),  a  place  between  Attalia 
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and  Ferge  in  Pampbylia  (Stodtatm.  §§  200,  201), 
and  70  stadia  from  Hygdala,  which  is  probably  a 
oorraption  of  Magydns.     [Maqtdds.]      [L.  SI] 

MATALA  PK.     [Mataua.] 

MATA'LIA  (MoToMa,  Ptol.  iii.  17.  §  4),  a  town 
in  Crete  near  the  headhmd  of  Mataui  (KiraKa, 
Stadiaim.),  and  probably  the  same  place  as  the 
naval  arsenal  of  Gortyna,  Metali-cii  (M^oAAof, 
Strab.  X.  p.  479),  as  it  appears  in  our  copes  of 
Strabo,  bnt  hicorrectly.  (Comp.  Crrosknrd,  ad  i>a) 
The  modem  name  in  Mr.  Paghley's  map  is  MibUa.  . 
(HSck,  Jtreftt,  ToL  I  pp.  399, 435;ilfiM.  Oiw.^iKi^ 
Tol.  u.  p.  287.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

MATEOLA,  a  town  of  ApnUa,  mentioned  only  by 
Pliny  (iiL  II.  s.  16)  among  the  inhud  cities  of  that 
prarinee.  It  is  evidently  the  same  now  called  Ma- 
ura about  12  miles  from  Gmota  (Genusium),  and 
27  from  the  gulf  of  Tarentnm.  It  is  only  about 
8  miles  from  the  river  Brsdanus,  and  must  thera- 
fore  have  been  eksely  adjoining  the  frontier  of 
Loeania.  [E.  H.  B.] 

MATAVO,  «  MATAVONITIM,  as  D'Anville 
has  it,  in  Gallia  Narbonensis,  is  phnad  by  the 
Antonine  Itin.  on  a  road  fhxn  Yamm  Voeonii  [Fo- 
BDif  Vocoim]  to  Massilia  {Maneilk),  13  H.  P. 
from  Forum  Voeonii  and  14  from  Ad  Turres 
(^Totirvet),  between  which  phu»s  it  lies.  It  is  also 
in  the  Table,  but  the  distances  are  not  the  same. 
Matavo  is  snppoeed  to  be  Vim.  [6.  L.] 

MATEBENSE  OPPIDUH,  one  of  the  thirty  &«• 
towns  ("  oj^a  libera,"  Plin.  v.  4)  of  Zengitana.  It 
still  retains  the  ancient  name,  and  is  the  modem 
Matter  in  the  government  of  TVniu, —  a  small  vil- 
lage situated  on  a  rising  ground  in  the  middle  of  a 
fruitful  plain,  with  a  rivnlet  a  little  below,  which 
empties  iteelf  into  the  Siaan  Palus.  (Shaw,  Trav. 
p.  165 :  Barth,  Wandenmgea,  p.  206.)     [E.  B.  J.] 

MATE'BI  (Harqpei ;  some  MS8.  read  Har^nM, 
Ptol.  T.  9.  §  17),  a  people  of  Asiatic  Sarmatia,  to 
the  E.  of  the  river  Bha.  [E.  B.  J.] 

MATERNUH,  a  town  of  Etruria,  known  only 
from  the  Tabula  Pentingeriana,  which  pbioes  it  on 
the  Via  Clodia,  between  Tuscania  ^ToKanelUi)  and 
Satumia,  12  miles  from  the  former,  and  18  firan  the 
latter  city.  It  probably  occupied  the  same  site  as 
the  modem  vilUge  of  Famese.  (Cluver.  Ital.  p.  5 1 7 ; 
Dennis,  £truria,  vol.  L  p.  463.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

MATIA'NA(Mbtioi/^,  Strab.  ii.  p.  73,  xi.  p.  609; 
Steph.  B.;  Marm'4,  Herod,  v.  52 :  £th.  Wttruwit, 
Mvrii)i4i),  a  district  of  ancient  Media,  in  the 
Bonth-westem  part  of  its  great  subdivision  called 
Media  Atropatene,  extending  along  the  mountains 
which  separate  Armenia  and  Assyria.  Its  bound- 
aries are  very  uncertain,  and  it  is  not  possible  to 
determine  how  far  it  extended.  It  is  probably 
the  same  as  the  Mopruu^  of  Ptolemy  (vL  2. 
§  5).  [Mabtiask.]  Straho  mentions  as  a  p^ 
culiarity  of  the  trees  in  this  district,  that  they 
distil  honey  (L  e.y.  The  Matiani  are  included  by 
Herodotus  in  the  eighteenth  satrapy  of  Dareins 
(iii  94),  and  served  in  the  army  of  Xerxes,  being 
armed  and  equipped  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
PspbUgonians  (vii.  78).  Herodotus  evidently  con- 
sidered them  to  occupy  port  of  the  more  widely 
extended  territory  of  Armenia.  [V.] 

HATIE'NI  MONTES  (t&  Marnivi  Xpfn,  Herod, 
i.  189,  202,  v.  52),  the  ridge  of  mountains  which 
forms  the  back-bone  or  centre  of  Malisna,  doubtkas 
part  of  the  mountain  range  of  Kwdiilda,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Vdn,  Herodotus  makes  them  the 
watershed  from  which  flowed  tiie  Qyndes  and  the 
U  4 
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Araxra,  wbich  ia  giving  th«m  too  extended  a  range 
from  N.  to  &  (i.  189,  202).  [V.] 

UATILO,  in  Gallia  Belgica,  is  placed  by  the 
Table  on  a  route  which  ran  from  Logdnnnm  (Leidtn) 
along  the  Bhine.  The  first  place  fitmi  Lngdonum  is 
Praetoriom  Agrippinae  {Roomburg'),  and  the  next  is 
HaUlo,  sappoeed  to  be  Rhtpienburg.  [0.  L.] 

MATIXICA  {Eth.  Matilicis,  -ttU :  MatOica),  a 
mnnicipal  town  of  Umbria,  sttnated  in  the  Apen- 
nines, near  the  sources  of  the  Aeeis,  and  dose  to  the 
confines  of  Picennm.  It  is  mentiooed  both  iij  Pliny 
and  the  Liber  Coloniaram,  of  which  the  latter  in- 
cludes  it  among  the  "  Civitates  PicenL"  Towards 
the  close  of  the  Roman  Empire  it  appears  as  an  epis- 
copal see,  incloded  in  the  proTince  then  tenned 
"  Picennm  SDbnrMcaiinm."  (Plin.  iii.  14.  s.  19  ; 
Lib.  Colon,  p.  257;  Bingham's  Eocl  Airiiq.  book  iz. 
ch.  S.  §4.)  Afa<t2ica  is  still  a  considerable  town,  and 
retains  the  ancient  site  as  well  as  name.   [E.  H.  B.] 

MATINUS  HON&    [Oaboakds.] 

HATISCO,  a  ]dace  in  Gallia  Celtica,  in  the  ter- 
rita7  of  the  Aediii  in  Caesar's  time,  and  on  the 
Saint.  (B.  0.  viL  90.)  After  the  captoie  of 
Alesia,  B.  o.  52,  Caesar  placed  P.  Snlpicins  at 
Hstisco  with  a  legion  daring  the  winter,  to  look 
after  the  saff\j  of  com  for  the  army.  (B.  0.  viii.  4.) 
The  position  of  Matisco  is  fixed  by  the  name,  its  rite 
on  the  liver,  and  the  Itins.  The  name,  it  is  said, 
was  written  Mastico  by  a  transpomtian  of  the  letters; 
and  from  this  form  came  the  name  ifatom,  and  by 
a  common  change,  JMoon.  The  form  Uastisoo  ocean 
in  the  Table.    (D'Anville,  JVirfibe,  ^.)       [G.L.] 

MATITAE.    "NiOEiE.] 

HATIUH,  a  maritime  dty  of  Crete,  next  to  the 
E.  of  Apollonia  in  Pliny's  list  (iv.  12),  and  opposite 
to  the  isUnd  of  Dia,— "  Contra  Matiam  Dia"  (2.  c). 
The  modem  Megiio- K&tbron  occupies  the  ancient 
site.  (Pashley,  Trav.  vol.  L  pp.  172,  261;  Hiiok, 
Kreta,  vol.  i  pp.  12,  408.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

MATRICEM,  AD,  a  considerable  town  in  Illyri- 
cam;  which  the  Pentinger  Table  places  between  Bis- 
toe  Vetos  and  Bistne  Kova,  20  M.  P.  from  the 
former,  and  25  M.  P.  from  the  latter.  It  mast  be 
identical  with  Motlar,  the  chief  town  of  ffenegivma, 
standing  (»  both  banks  of  the  Narenta,  oonnected 
by  the  beaatifol  bridge  for  which  it  has  always 
been  celebrated.  The  towers  of  this  bridge  are,  ac- 
cording to  traditioD,  OD  Boman  sabstrocticDS,  and 
its  oonstrnction  is  attribated  to  Trajan,  or,  accord* 
ing  to  tome,  Hadrian.  The  word  "most"  "star," 
signifies  "  old  bridge."  (Wilkinson,  Dahnatia,  vd. 
ii.  pp.  57 — 68;  Meigebanr,  Die  Sid-Slaven,  p. 
127.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

MATBIITOS  (UetTiMfoi),  a  river  of  Picennm, 
flowing  into  the  Adriatic,  now  called  La  Piomba. 
Strabo  describes  it  as  flowing  from  the  city  of  Adria, 
Imt  it  is  in  reality  intermediate  between  Adria 
CAirt)  and  Angulos  {Civita  8.  Angdo).  According 
to  the  same  writer  it  had  a  town  of  the  same  name 
at  its  mouth,  which  served  as  the  port  of  Adria. 
(Strab.  V.  p.  241.)  Ptolemy  also  mentions  the 
month  of  the  river  Hsttinos  next  to  that  of  the 
Atemos,  from  which  it  is  distant  abont  6  miles 
(Ptol.  iii.  1.  §  20),  but  he  is  certainly  in  error  in 
assigning  it  to  the  Marmcini  [E.  H.  B.] 

HATRONA  or  MATBONAE  M0K8  is  the  name 
given  by  later  Latin  writers  to  the  pass  of  the  MoiU 
GeiJvre,  from  Segnsio  (^Stua)  to  Brigantia  (_Bri- 
wifon),  which  was  more  commonly  known  by  the 
general  appellation  of  the  Alpes  Cottiae.  The  pass 
is  deocribed  in  somedetvl  by  Ammianas,  from  irtiom 
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it  appears  that  the  name  was  apjjied  ody  to  die 
higher  part,  or  actual  pass  of  the  moontain  :  and 
this  is  confirmed  by  the  Jerusalem  Itinerary,  which 
gives  the  name  of  Alpes  Cottiae  to  the  whole  pass 
from  Ebrodanum  (fmfrnm)  to  Segnsio,  and  con- 
fines that  of  Hatrona  to  the  actual  mountain  be- 
tween Brigantia  (^Brianfon)  and  Gesdao  (Cesonne). 
(/tm.^ier.p.556;Arom.xv.l0.§6.)   [E.U.B.] 

HATRONA.    [SwiDASA.] 

HATTIACI,  a  German  tribe,  peihaps  a  branch 
of  the  Chatti,  their  eastern  neighboiuB,  probaUy 
occupied  the  modem  dnchy  of  Nauau,  between  the 
rivers  Laiit,  Main,  and  BUne.  They  are  not  men- 
tioned m  history  antil  the  time  of  the  empeicr  Clan- 
dias;they  then  became  entirely  subject  to  the  Romans 
(Tac  Germ.  29),  who  built  fortresses  and  worked 
tile  siWer  mines  in  their  country.  (Tac.  Ann. 
xi.  20.)  In  A.  D.  70,  daring  the  insorrectton  rf 
Civilis,  the  Mattiaei,  in  conjunction  with  the  Chatti 
and  other  tribes,  besieged  the  Roman  garrison  at 
Hogimtiacam  QMoj/ence  :  Tac.  Hiit.  iv.  37) ;  and 
after  this  event  they  disappear  from  histoy,  their 
ooontiy  being  occupied  by  the  Alenuumi.  In  the 
NotiUa  Imperii,  however,  Mattiaei  are  still  roen- 
ticoed  among  the  Palatine  legions,  and  in  ooonection 
with  the  cohorts  of  the  BatavL  The  oonntry  of  Mm 
Matdod  was  and  still  is  veiy  remarkable  for  its 
many  hot- springs,  and  the  "  Aquae  Mattiacae,"  the 
modem  Wietbaden,  are  repeatedly  referred  to  by 
the  Romans.  (Plin.  zxxi.  17;  Amm.  Hare  xxix. 
4 ;  Aquae  Mattiacae.)  From  Martial  (xiv.  27  : 
Mattiacae  Pilae)  we  loam  that  the  Romans  imported 
from  the  country  tt  the  Hattiad  balls  or  cakes  of 
Bonp  to  dye  grey  hairs.  The  name  Hattiad  is  pro- 
bably derived  from  matte,  a  meadow,  and  ack,  sig- 
nifyiog  water  or  bath.  (Comp.  Orelli,  Inteript. 
Kos.  4977  and  4988;  Zenss,  Die  DeuUchen,  p. 
98,  foil.)  [L.  S.] 

MATTIACUM  (ytoTTuucir),  a  town  m  the  north 
of  the  conntry  of  the  Hattiad.  (Ptd.  ii.  1 1.  §  29.) 
Some  writers  bdieve  this  town  to  be  the  same  as 
the  Hattiam  mentioned  by  Tacitus  (^im.  i.  56),  as 
the  capital  of  the  Chatti,  which  was  set  on  fire  in 
A.D.  IS,  during  the  war  of  Germanicas.  Bat  a 
careful  examinatica  of  the  passage  in  Tadtos  shows 
that  this  cannot  be ;  and  that  Hattiacum  is  pro- 
bably the  modem  town  of  Marburg  <m  the  LaJtn 
(Logana),  whereas  Mattiam  is  the  modem  Madeu, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Eder  (Adrana).  (Comp. 
Wilhelm,  Germaniea,  p.  188.)  [L.  S] 

MATTIim.    [Mattiacum.] 

MATUSARUU:    [Lustiahia,  p.  a2U,  a.] 

MAURALI.    [KioEiR.] 

MAURENSIL    [Maubetania.] 

MAURETA'NIA.  the  NW.  coast  of  Africa,  now 
known  as  the  Engtire  qf  Morocco,  Fez,  and  part  of 
Algeria,  or  the  Mogh'rib-al-akea  (furthest  west)  of 
the  natives. 

L  Name,  Lhmti,  and  Inhabitant*. 

This  district,  wbich  was  separated  on  the  E.  from 
Nnmidia,  by  the  river  Ampsaga,  and  on  the  S.  from 
Gaetulia,  by  the  siM>wy  range  of  the  Atlas,  was 
washed  open  the  N.  coast  by  the  Mediterranean,  and 
on  the  W.  by  the  Atlantic  From  the  earliest  times 
it  was  occupied  by  a  people  whom  the  andents  dis- 
tinguished by  the  name  Uaubusii  (Mavpo^io., 
Strab.  i.  p.  5,  iii.  pp.  131,  137,  xvii.  pp.  825,  827: 
Liv.  ixiv.  49;  Virg.  Am.  iv.  206;  Mavf>4nru>^ 
Ptd.  iv.  1.  §  U)  or  Maubi  (Havpoi,  "  Bhcks,"  in 
the  Alexandrian  dialec^  Pans.  L  33.  ^  S,  viiL  43. 
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§  S;  San.  Jug.  19;  Pomp.  Mela,  i.  4.  §  3;  LiT.  zxi. 
SS,  zxriH.  17;  Horat.  Carm.  i.  28.  3,  iL  6.  3,  iii. 
10.  18;  Tac.  Afm.  iL  52,  ir.  523,  ziT.88,  Bitt.  i. 
78,  ii  58,  ir.  50;  Lncan,  iv.  678;  Jnv.  v.  63,  ri. 
S37;  Fkr.  iiL  1,  it.  2);  hence  the  name  Uaubb- 
TAXIA  (the  proper  foinn  as  it  appears  in  inaerip- 
tioas,  OreDi,  Inter.  485,  3570,  8672;  and  on  coins, 
Edcbd,  ToL  TL  pt  48 ;  camp.  Tzchncke,  ad  Pomp. 
Mela,  L  5.  §  1)  or  HADsrrAiciA  (Movpirovta,  Ptol. 
St.  1.  § 2;  Caee.  A  a  i.  6,  39;  Hirt.  B.  Afr.  22; 
Pomp.  Uela,  i  5;  Flin.  T.  I ;  Eatrop.  ir.  27,  rili.  5; 
Flor.  IT.  (the  HSS.  and  printed  editions  raiy  be- 
tmeo  tUs  focm  and  that  of  Uanretania);  4  Ma». 
fttnur  Tii,  Stiab.  p.  827).  Theu  Moors,  who 
mast  not  be  considered  as  a  different  race  fnxn  the 
NmnidianB,  bat  as  a  tribe  belonginji;  to  the  same 
stock,  were  represented  by  Sallnst  (•/•y.  21)  as  a 
nnmant  of  the  army  of  Hercnles,  and  ij  Procopins 
(A  V.  ii.  10)  as  the  posterity  of  the  Cananaeans 
who  fled  from  the  robber  (KitrHit)  Joehna;  he 
<|nates  two  columns  with  a  Phoenician  inscription. 
Praoopina  has  been  snppoeed  to  be  the  only,  or  at 
least  Uie  DHst  ancient,  aathor  who  mentions  this 
inecriptioo,  and  the  innntion  of  it  has  been  attri- 
bated  to  himself;  it  occnis,  howerer,  m  the  histoiy 
of  Hoses  aS  Chorene  (i.  18),  who  wrote  more  than 
a  eentnry  beftie  Procopios.  The  same  inscription 
is  mcDtioiied  by  Soidss  («.  v.  Xco'dor),  who  probably 
qwtes  fhxn  Proco|sas.  Accordinf;  to  most  of  the 
Arabian  writers,  who  adopted  a  nearly  simiUr  tradi- 
tion, the  mdigenons  inhabitants  of  N.  Africa  were 
the  people  of  Palestine,  expelled  by  David,  who 
passed  into  Africa  nuder  the  gnidaoce  of  Goliah, 
whom  they  call  maloat  (Sb  Martin,  U  Bean,  Bom 
Jimpirt,  roL  zL  p.  328  ;  comp.  Gibbon,  c  xli.) 
Tbaie  traditions,  though  so  palpably  fabalons,  open 
a  field  to  conjecture.  Without  entering  into  tbiii,  it 
seems  certain  that  the  Berben  or  BerSxrt,  from 
whom  it  has  been  conjectured  that  N.  Africa  reoeiTed 
the  nmme  of  Bariary  or  Barbaria,  and  whose  lan- 
guaf^a  haa  been  preserred  in  remote  mountainons 
tracts,  as  wdl  as  m  the  distant  regims  of  the  desert, 
are  tbe  lepresentstiTes  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of 
MaorCania.  (Compt  Prichard,  Pkyncal  But.  nf 
ifamtiti,  toL  iL  pp.  15—43.)  The  genlile  name 
of  the  Berha-M — Amangh,  "  the  noble  language" — 
is  fbuiid,  according  to  an  abeerration  of  Castiglione, 
eren  in  Heivdotns  (ir.  191,  ed.  Blhr). — where  the 
ci«Tect  furm  is  Haztzs  (Ma(if(S,  Hecataens,  ap. 
Stepk.  B.  s.  v.y,  which  occtirs  in  the  MS8.,  while 
the  printed  editions  erroneously  give  Ma{^(>  (Nie- 
bnhr,  Leet.  <m  Ane,  EOmog.  <md  Geog.  ToL  ii. 
p.  334),  — ss  well  ss  in  the  bter  Mazices  of  Am- 
niismis  UiunlUnns  (zxiz.  5;  Le  Bean,  Bat  Btn- 
ptre,  ToL  iiL  p.  47 1 ;  comph  Gibbon,  c.  xzr.). 

II.  Pkgtical  Gtographf, 

From  the  extraordinary  capabihties  of  the  soil  — 
one  rast  com  plain  extswling  from  the  foot  of  Atlas 
to  the  shores  of  the  Athmtic — Maoivtania  was 
formeriy  the  granary  of  the  world.  (Plin.  xriii.  20.) 
Under  a  bigoted  and  fanatical  goremment,  the  land 
that  might  gire  food  to  millions,  is  now  covered 
with  weeds.  Throughout  the  pUins,  which  rise  by 
three  gnat  steps  to  the  mountains,  there  is  great 
want  of  wood ;  eren  on  the  skirts  of  the  Atlas,  the 
timber  does  not  reach  any  great  size —  nothing  to 
justify  the  exptessiaa  of  Pliny  ("opactim  semo- 
rosamqne  "  r.  1 ;  comp.  Joum.  Geog.  Soe,  rol.  L  pp. 
123—155 ;  Earth,  Wamienmgen). 

Statin  (zrit  pp.  836—832)  has  given  an  accoont 
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I  of  th«  prodnctlans  of  Manretauia,  marTelloDS  enongfa, 
in  some  particulars,  as  where  he  describes  weasels  as 
large  as  eats,  and  leeches  10  ft  long;  and  among 
other  animals  the  crocodile,  which  there  can  scarcely 
be  any  river  of  Maroaso  capable  of  nourishing,  eren 
if  the  climate  were  to  permit  it.  (In  Aegypt,  where 
the  average  heat  is  eqnal  to  that  i^  Stnegamtia,  the 
ciDCodile  is  seldom  teen  so  low  as  iSuMit)  Pliny 
(riiL  1)  agrees  with  Sttabo  (p.  827)  in  sswrting 
that  Matu'etania  produced  elephants.  As  the  whole 
of  Barbary  is  mora  European  than  African,  it  may 
be  doubted  whether  the  elephant,  which  is  no  longer 
(bund  there^  was  ever  indigenons,  though  it  msy 
have  been  naturalised  by  the  Cartlisginians,  i» 
whom  elephants  were  of  importance,  ss  part  nf  their 
militaiy  establishment.  Appisn  (B.  P.  9)  says 
thst  when  preparing  for  their  last  war  with  the 
Romans,  they  sent  Hssdrubal.  son  of  Cisco,  to  htmt 
elephsnts;  he  could  have  hardly  gone  into  Aethiopia 
for  this  purpose.  Shaw  {Trav.  p.  258  ;  Jackson, 
Manooo,  p  55)  confirms,  in  great  measnre.  the 
statements  of  Strabo  (pi  830)  and  of  Aelian  {B.  A. 
iii.  136,  vi.  20)  about  the  scorpion  and  the  "pha- 
Ungium,"  a  species  of  the  "  arachnidae."  The  "  so- 
litanus,''  of  which  Varro  (<is  Re  Xuitica,  ir.  14.  §  4; 
Plin.  iz.  82)  gives  to  wonderful  an  account,  haa 
not  been  identified.  Copper  is  still  worked  as  in 
the  days  of  Strabo  (p.  830),  and  the  natives  CCD- 
tinue  to  preserve  the  grain,  legnmee,  and  other  pro- 
duce of  their  husbandry  in  "  matmoures,"  or  conical 
excavations  in  the  gnmnd,  as  recorded  by  Pliny 
(xviiL  73;  Shaw,  p.  221). 

Mauretania,  which  may  be  described  getwrally  ss 
the  highlands  of  N.  Africa,elevates  itself  like  an  island 
between  the  Mediterranean,  the  Atlaiitie,  and  the 
great  ocean  cf  sand  which  cuts  it  off  towards  the  S.and 
£.  This  "  pkteau  "  separates  itself  from  the  rest  of 
Africa,  and  approximates,  in  the  form  and  structure, 
the  height,  and  arrangement  of  its  elevated  masses,  to 
the  system  of  monntsins  in  the  Spanish  peninsula, 
of  which,  if  the  stnits  of  the  Mediterranean  were 
dried  up,  it  would  form  a  part  A  description  of 
these  Atlantic  highlands  is  given  in  the  article 
Atlas. 

Many  rivers  flow  from  this  great  range,  and 
fall  into  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  Atlantic  Of 
these,  the  meet  important  on  the  N.  coast  were, 
in  a  direction  from  E.  to  W.,  the  Amfsaoa,  Usab, 
Chinalaph,  and  Min.vcRA ;  on  the  W.  coast,  in  a 
direction  from  NE.to  SW.,  the  SuBDB,SAlJt,PHt;TB, 
and  LiztrB. 

The  oast-line,  after  passing  the  Amfsaoa  (  Wad- 
d-Kibir)  and  Surus  Nuhidiccs,  has  the  harbours 
loiLGiue  (Jijdt),  Saujab  Ps.  QBujeu/ahy,  and 
Rdsdcubbiom  (r«<fles).  Weighing  fnim  Algien, 
and  passing  loiunuM  (Au-oAiTanat*-),  to  stand 
towards  the  W.,  there  ib  a  rocky  and  precipitous 
coast,  mostly  bold,  in  which  in  succession  were  the 
ports  and  creeks  loL  (Zenielt),  CABTmntA  (renes), 
MuRuerrAOA  (Moiiaghanom),  Absbkabia  (Ar- 
tdn),  QniEA  (Wahnm  or  Onm);  Poktvs  Mao- 
KUS  {Sfana  Kibir),  within  Mktaoonjum  Pbom. 
{Rat-al  Bartbak)  ;  and  Acba  (fthgm).  The 
MuLDCHA  falls  into  the  Gulf  of  MeWah  of  the 
charts.  About  10  miles  to  Jie  NW.  of  this  river 
hiy  the  Tbes  Ih8VI.ab  (^Zapkrat  or  JctferM 
group)  ;  about  30  miles  distant  ftom  tbme 
rocks,  on  a  NW.  by  W.  rhumb,  was  Kusadik 
Prom.  (^Cap  Tret  Forcai  of  the  Spanish  pilots, 
or  Rat-vd-Dehar  cf  the  natives),  and  in  the  bight 
formed  between  it  and  the  Mulndia  stood  Busaou 
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{Udtlak.)  W.  of  Cap  Tra  Forau,  which  is  a 
termination  of  an  o^faoot  of  the  aecondaiy  chain  of 
the  Atlas,  was  the  district  of  the  Mbtaoonttab, 
•xtendioE;  to  Abyla  (Jebd-d-Mina).  From  hen 
to  TiMOis  ^Tangier)  the  coast  is  broken  bj  alternate 
cliffs  and  coves;  and,  still  standing  to  the  W.,  a  bold 
chore  presents  itself  as  far  as  the  fine  headland  of 
Ampelusia  (^Cape  Spartel;  Rtu-tlSJmkkur  of  the 
natives).  From  Cc^  Spartel  to  the  SSW.  as  far 
as  Zius  (Arzila),  the  coast-line  is  a  flat,  sandy, 
and  shingly  beach,  after  which  it  becomes  more  bold 
as  it  reaches  Lixus  (^AUBardteh  ot  Lardtche). 
(Smyth,  The  Mediterranean,  pp.  94 — 99.)  A 
description  of  the  SW.  coast  is  given  in  the  article 
Libya.  (Comp.  C.  MiUler,  7<ii.  ad  Geog.  Grate. 
Mmores,  ed.  Didot,  Paris,  1855;  Weat  Coattof 
Africa  surveyed,  by  Arlett,  Vidal,  and  Boteler,  1 832 ; 
Cite  occideiUale  is  rA/rique  au  Dipot  de  la  Ma- 
rine, Paris,  1852 ;  Carte  de  VEmpire  de  Maroe, 
par  E.  Kenoa,  1844;  Bsrth,  Karte  twin  Nord 
A/riixMiichen  Gutadeland,  Beriin,  1849.) 

nL  History  and  Political  Geography. 

The  Romans  first  became  acqiuunted  with  this 
country  when  the  war  with  Hannibal  was  transferred 
to  Africa;  Maaretania  was  the  unknown  land  to  the 
W.  of  the  Mnlacha.  In  the  Jugurthine  War,  Bac- 
chus, who  is  called  Iring  of  Maaretania,  played  the 
traitor'a  part  so  skilfally  that  he  was  enabled  to  band 
O'er  his  kingdom  to  his  two  sons  Bogndss  and  Boc- 
chnris,  who  were  associated  npca  the  throne.  These 
princes,  from  their  hostility  to  the  Pompeian  party, 
were  coafirmed  as  joint  kings  <^  Mauretimia  by 
J.  Caesar  in  B.  o.  49.  Daring  the  civil  war  between 
M.  Antotiins  and  Octavins,  Bocchus  sided  with  the 
latter,  while  Bogades  was  allied  with  Antonins. 
When  Bofifades  crossed  into  Spain,  Bocchas  seized 
upon  his  brother's  dominions ;  a  osarpation  which 
was  ratified  by  Octavius.  In  B.  ci  25,  Octavins  gave 
to  Juba  IL,  who  was  married  to  the  daughter  of 
Cleopatra  and  Antonins,  the  two  provinces  of  Man- 
retania  (afterwards  called  Tingitana  and  Caesarien- 
sis)  which  had  formed  the  kingdom  of  Bogudes  and 
Bocchns,  in  exchange  for  Numidia,  now  made  a 
Soman  province.  Jaba  was  8acceed<!d  by  bis  son 
Ptutemy,  wh<Hn  Selene,  Cleopatra's  daughter,  bore 
to  him;  (Strab.  xvii.  pp.  828,  831,  84a)  Ti- 
berias loaded  Ptolemy  with  favours  on  account  of 
the  assistance  he  gave  the  Romans  in  the  war  with 
Tacfarinas  (Tac  ^an.  iv.  23 — 26);  bnt  in  a.  D. 
41  he  was  put  to  death  by  Caligula.  (Dion  Cass. 
lix.  25;  Saet.  CaL  26;  Seneca,  de  Tranq.  11.) 
For  coins  of  these  native  prioces,  see  Eckhel,  vol.  iv. 
pp.  154—161. 

In  A.  D.  42,  Claudius  divided  the  kingdom  into  two 
provinces,  separated  from  each  other  by  the  river  Ma- 
lucha,  the  ancient  frontier  between  the  territories  of 
Bocchas  and  Jugurtha;  that  to  the  W.  was  called 
Maoretania  Tqioitaha,  and  that  to  the  E.  Mao- 
BETANtA  Cabsarienbis.  (Dioo  Cass.  Iz.  9;  Plin. 
▼.  1.)  Both  were  imperial  provincee  (Tac.  Hiet  L 1 1 , 
iL  68 ;  Spart.  Hadr.  6, "  Maaretaniae  praefectura"), 
and  were  strengthened  by  trameroos  Roman  "co- 
loniae.''  M.  Tingitana  contained  in  the  time  of 
Pliny  (I.  c)  five,  three  of  which,  Zius,  Babba, 
and  Banasa,  as  they  were  fiinnded  by  Angastas 
when  Mauretania  was  independent  of  Rome,  were 
reckoned  as  belonging  to  Baetica.  (Flin.  I,  e. ;  Pomp. 
MeU,  iii.  10.  §  5.)  Tinoi  and  Lixus  were  oolo- 
niea  of  Claudius  (Plin.  {.a);  to  which  were  added 
io  later  times  Bubaois  and  VoLUBiLig  (Itin.  AnL). 


UAURETAKIA. 

H.  Caesariensis  contained  eight  oobioes  fouiided  by 
Augustus,  Cartehiia,  Gumooi,  lonaax,  Bos- 

COSIIAB,  RoSAZnS,  SaLDB,  StJCCAAAB,  TuBOBtlT- 
Tos;  two  by  Claudius,  Caesabbia,  ftrmeily  loi., 
the  capital  of  Juba,  who  gave  it  this  name  in  boDoar 
of  his  patron  Augnstns,  and  Oppisux  Novum; 
one  by  Nerva,  SiTins ;  and  in  later   times,  Absb- 

HABLA,     BiDA,    SlQA,    A4CAB    CaUDAB,    QuIZA, 

BusucDRRiiTH,  Auzu,  GiLVA,  Icosiuii,  and  Tl- 
PASA,  in  all  21  well-known  colonies,  besides  several 
"  monicipia"  and  "  oppida  Latina."  The  Kotitis 
enumerate*  no  less  than  170  episcopal  towns  in  the 
two  provinces.  (Comp.  MorcelE,  Afnoa  Christkmtt, 
vol.  i.  pp.  40—43.)  About  A.  D.  400,  Maaretania 
Tingitana  was  under  a  "  Praesea,"  in  the  diocese  tt 
Spain;  while  Maaretania  Caesariensis,  whieh  still  re- 
mained in  the  hands  of  the  diocese  of  Africa,  was 
divided  into  Mauretania  I.  or  SrriFBKras,  and 
Mauretabia  II.  or  Caesasibiibis.  The  emperor 
Otho  had  aasigned  the  cities  of  Mauretania  to  Baetica 
(Tac.  Biit.  L  78);  but  this  probably  applied  only  to 
single  places,  since  we  find  the  two  Maaretaniae  re- 
mained unchanged  down  to  the  time  of  Constantine. 
Marquardt,  in  Becker's  HaiKBmch  der  Rom.  AU. 
pp.  230— S82 ;  Moroelli,  A/rioama  ChrigUana,  vol.  i. 
p.  25.) 

In  A.  D.  429,  the  Vandal  king  Genaeric,  at  tlw 
invitation  of  Count  Boniface,  creased  the  etraita  of 
Gades,  and  Maaretania,  with  the  other  African  pro- 
vinces, fell  into  the  hands  of  the  barbarian  con- 
querors. Belisarius,  "  the  Africanus  of  New  Bnrae,* 
destroyed  the  kingdom  of  the  Vandals,  and  Maure- 
tacia  again  became  a  Roman  province  nnder  an 
Eastern  exarch.  One  of  his  ablest  generals,  John 
the  Patrician,  for  a  time  repressed  the  inroads  of 
the  Moors  upon  Roman  civilisation ;  and  ander  his 
successor,  the  eunuch  Solomon,  the  long-ket  pro- 
vince of  Mauretania  Sitifeusis  was  restored  to  th« 
empire;  while  the  Second  Mauretania,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Caesareia  itself,  wae  in  the  hands  of  Mas- 
tigas  and  the  Moors.  (Comp.  Gibbon,  cc  sli.  xliii.; 
Le  Beau,  Bat  Empire,  vol.  viii.)  At  length,  in 
A.  D.  696 — 709,  when  the  Arabs  made  the  final 
conquest  of  Africa, —  desoUted  for  300  years  since 
the  first  fury  of  the  Vandals, — the  Moon  or  Berber* 
adopted  the  religion,  the  name,  and  the  origin  of 
their  conquerors,  and  sunk  back  into  their  more 
congenial  state  of  Mahometan  savages. 

Pliny  (/.  c.)  makes  out  the  breadth  of  the  two 
Mauretaniae  ss  467  M.  P. ;  bnt  this  will  be  too  madi 
even  for  Tingitania,  where  Mount  Atlas  lies  more  to 
the  S.,  and  more  than  300  M.  P.  beyond  the  ntmoit 
extent  of  any  part  of  Caesariensis.  The  same  author 
gives  1 70  M.  P.,  which  are  too  few  for  Tingitania, 
and  879  M.  P.,  which  are  too  many  for  Caesariensia. 
(Shaw,  Trav.  p.  9.) 

The  following  tribes  are  enmnenited  by  Pto- 
lemy (iv.  2.  §§  17 — 22)  in  L  Maubbtaiiia 
Caesariensis  :  —  Toducab  (Ta8«uicai),  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Ampsaga ;  to  the  K.  of  these, 
CoBnAMOsn  (KoiSoiuavo'ioi),  and  still  mora  to 
the  N.,  towards  the  coast,  and  to  the  E.  on  the 
Ampsaga,  Muctrai  (Mou»oCi«oi)  and  Cbititas 
(XiToCoj);  to  the  W.  of  the  latter,  Tulksbii  (Tow- 
\Tfiviai)  and  Banidbi  (Bovfovpoi);  S.  of  these, 
Machdres  (Maxai>f><r),  SAUUsn  ("SuKiatruH), 
and  Halcrubh  (MaXxeM"><);  ^^-  "^  *^'  '^^- 
i.BNsn,  and  to  the  E.  of  Zalacus  M.,  and  on  the 
coast,  MACCHintEBi  (MeucxovftqSoi);  W.  of  tbase, 
and  N.  of  Zalacus,  on  the  month  of  tibe  Chinal^ili, 
Maohusu  (Maxoi!<ri(ii);  below  them  ontbaottier 
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side  of  Ziilacns,  Mazices  (Md^ucf  s);  and  S,,  np  to 
the  GAJUFin  M.,  Banturaru  (BarrmpJlpiai); 
stin  farther  to  the  S.,  between  Garaphi  H.  and 
CixxABA  M.,  Aquehsu  CAjcovi{i>crisi),  Mtokni 
(Mvirqvoi),  and  Maccusab  (Maicicav/»u) ;  and 
below  tbeia,  in  the  S.,  on  the  N.  apurs  of  Cinnaba, 
ExABASi  {'Zritairoi) ;  W.  of  these,  between  Ga- 
mphi  M.  and  Dcaous  M.,  Nacmusii  (Noic/ut^wt), 
ELuui  CHAouXjoi),  and  Tolotae  (ToXwrw);  N. 
of  these  and  Dnrdos  H^  Drtitab  (AfiSn-cu) ;  then 
SoBAB  (2«pu);  and  on  the  W.  of  ^e  Machosii, 
TAXADuan  (ToAoSo^ioi).  The  Hbrfbditaxi 
CE^cJtTaroQ  extended  into  II.  Mauretaioa 
Tdcgitasa  (Ptd.  iv.  1.  §§  10—12);  to  the  &  of 
them,  the  MADRENsn  (Movpifwuii);  toward  the 
SW.,  Vacuatax  (OuaKsuarai),  Bahiubab  (Bo- 
yiovgcu);  then,  advancing  to  the  M.,  Zborbksii 
(Z^Tprivcrisi),  Nectibebbs  (NtieriSriffs'),  Jak- 
GAi'CAXi  (JlarfmiKoyoi),  Volubiuasi  (OteSiAi- 
oKei),  Verves  (pitfoutis),  and  Sooossn  QtuKoa- 
fffoi),  npon  the  coast ;  to  the  W.,  the  Metaoo- 
5rrAB  (McTir^i'iTai)  ;  and  to  the  &  of  them, 
Masices  (Miaucfs),  and  Vbbbicae  or  Vxrbices 
{OiifSucai  ai.  OitpSiius);  to  the  S.  and  to  tlie 
W.  of  the  VoLDBlUASi,  SAunaAB  (2a\irirai) 
and  CaiH!!  (Kovrai);  still  farther  to  the  S.,  to  the 
Little  Atlas,  Bacuaxax  (BaKov&ru)  and  Maca- 
HITAK  (MomivrraiX  [E.  B.  J.) 

MAURI.  MAUBUSn.    [MAnEHAHiA-J 
MAUEIATJA.     [Mabiniaiia.] 
WAURITA'NIA.    [Maubktakia.] 
MAXE'RA  (Maf^po,  Ptol.  Ti.  9.  §  2;  Amm. 
Hare  xxiii.  6),  a  river  of  Hyrcania,  which  flowed  into 
the  Caspian  sea.     Pliny  calls  it  the  Hazens  (vi. 
16.  a.  18).     It  is  not  certain  with  which  modem 
lirer  it  is  to  be  identified,  and  geographers  have 
nriooiilj  given  it  to  the  Tedjin,  Sbe  Babul,  or  the 
Gwgim.    If  Ammianus,  who  speaks  of  it  in  con- 
neciioo  with  the  Oxtis,  coald  be  depended  on,  it 
woold  appear  moet  probable  that  it  was  either  the 
AInt  or  the  Gurgtm.     The  peo|de  dwelling  along 
this  ihrer  were   called  Uaxerae.    (PtoL  vL  9.   § 
5.)  [V.] 

MAXXLTTA  (Ha{iAova,  PtoL  il  4.  §  13),  a  town 
in  Hispania  Baetica,  which,  like  Calentam,  was 
celebrated  for  itx  manofactare  of  a  sort  of  bncks  light 
cnongh  to  swim  on  water.  (Plin.  zxzv.  14.  s.  49  ; 
camp.  Scrab.  xiii.  p.  615;  Vitmv.  iL  3;  Schneider, 
ad  EcL  P/u/t.  f.  88.)  It  was  probably  sitoated  in 
the  Sierra  Moreno.  (Floiez,  £ip,  Sagr.  zii.  p. 
259.) 

MAXIMIANOTOLIS  (MaiiiuaroixoKtt),  a  town 
«f  Thrace,  furmerlj  called  Impara  or  P^bsoaus 
(/t  Ant  p.  331),  not  far  from  Bhodope  (Amm. 
Marc  xxvii.  4),  and  the  lake  Bistouis  (Melet.  p.  439, 
2;  It  Bierot.  p.  603;  HierocL  p.  634;  Ckxist. 
P<irph.  de  Them,  ii  1 ;  PiDGop.  de  Aed.  iv.  11 ; 
Cone.  Chal.  p.  96.)  [A.  L.] 

MAXliUAUCPOLIS.  [Constaktia.] 
MAXIIUANO'POLIS  (Ma{i/ua»iiiroAis),  the 
clmjcal  appellation  of  the  Scriptnral  Hadadrimmon 
(^Ztdtariah,  zii.  1 1)  in  the  plain  of  Megiddo,  1 7 
M.  P.  from  Caesareia  (of  Palestine),  and  10  M.  P. 
firom  Jezreel,  acoording  to  the  Jerusalem  Itinerary ; 
onsistently  with  which  notice  St.  JertHne  writes :  — 
"  Adadrenunom,  pro  qno  LXX.  transtulemnt  Pov- 
ms,  nrfcs  est  juxta  Jesraelem,  qnae  hoc  olim  vocabalo 
inuica{ata  est,  et  hodie  vocatnr  Maximiauopolis  in 
Campo  Uageddon"  (Comm.  tn  Zachar.  L  c.) ;  and 
again, — "  dizimns  Jesraelem,  quae  nunc  juzta  Masi- 
mianiyiBn  eat "  («»  Bo$,  1).   It  is  placed  in  the  civil 
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and  ecclesiastical  division  of  Palaestina  Secnnda,  and 
its  bishop  assisted  at  the  Cooocil  of  Nicaea.  (Bejand, 
Paiaatiaa,  pp.  891,  892.)  [G.  W.] 

MAXU'LA  (Ma{ovAa,  Ptol.  iv.  3.  §  7)i  a  Boman 
"  colonia "  (Mazuija,  Plin.  t,  3),  abont  the  ezact 
distance  of  which  from  Carthage  there  is  a  cousU 
denible  discrepancy  in  the  Itineraries  (^Anton.  /<m.; 
Peat  Tab.).  From  an  expression  of  Victor  Vitensis 
(de  Perteout.  VaudaL  i.  5.  §  6),  who  calls  it  "  Li- 
gnla,"  "a  tongne  of  land,"  its  position  was  probably  on 
the  coast,  between  R'&det  and  Hanan&m-el-£nf, 
where  there  are  the  remains  of  a  Boman  soad. 

The  Ccast-describer  (Stadiatm.')  speaks  of  the 
harboor  and  town  of  Mazyla  as  20  stadia  Skhb 
Cbapis,  or  the  modem  Carbot:  this  was  probably 
different  from  the  former,  and  is  the  modem  MrUa, 
where  there  are  the  remains  of  a  town  and  harbour. 
(Shaw,  Trav.  p.  157;  Barth,  Wandmmge»,  p.  128.) 
As  connected  with  the  gentile  epithet  Hazyee  or 
Mazyes,  it  ia  likely  that  ^eie  wen  several  places  of 
this  name.  Ptolemy  (iv.  3.  §  34)  has  UAzin^ 
Vetob  (Mi^auAa  lUAaia),  and  the  Antonine 
Itinerary  a  station  which  it  deeoribes  as  Maxdla 
Prates,  20  M.  P.  &om  Carthage.  It  is  found  in 
the  Notitia,  and  was  ftmous  in  the  annals  <^  Mar- 
tyrology  (Augustin,  Serm.  c  Ixzxiii;  Morcelli, 
Africa  Chritliana,  voL  L  p.  220.)       [E.  B.  J.] 

MAXYES  (Mdiutt,  Herod,  iv.  191,  where  the 
name  should  be  Mi^vtj ;  see  Mauretahia,  p.  297, 
a.),  a  Libyan  tribe,  and  a  branch  of  the  nomad  Au- 
SENSBS.  Uerodotns  (2.  c.)  places  them  m  the  "  other 
side,"  i,  •.  the  W.  baidc,  of  the  river  Triton:  reclaimed 
fr(»n  nomsd  life,  they  were  "  tillers  oi  the  earth,  and 
accustomed  to  live  in  honses."  They  still,  however, 
retained  some  relics  of  thdr  former  customs,  as 
"  they  suffer  the  hair  on  the  right  side  of  their 
heads  to  grow,  but  shave  the  left ;  they  paint  their 
bodies  with  red-lead  : "  remains  of  this  custom  <4 
wearing  the  hair  are  still  preserved  among  the 
Tuarykt,  their  modem  descendanta,  (Uoroemann, 
Trav.  p.  109.)  They  were  pn^ly  the  same 
people  as  those  mentioned  by  Justin  (xviiL  7),  and 
called  Maxytahi,  whose  king  is  said  to  have  been 
Hiarbas  (Virg..ien.  iv.  36, 196,  326),  and  to  have 
desired  Dido  for  bis  wife.  (Ueerea,  A/rieait  Natioiu, 
vol.  i.  p.  34,  trans.;  Bennell,  Geog.  of  Utrod.  voL  ii. 
p.  303.)  [E.  B.J.1 

MAZACA.     [Caesareia,  Vol.  L  p.  469,  b.] 

MAZAEI  (Ma^oioi),  a  Pannonian  tribe,  oeea- 
pyiug  the  southemmost  part  of  Pannonia,  on  the 
frontiers  of  Dalmatia,  whence  Dion  Cassius  (Iv. 
32)  calls  them  a  Dalmatian  people.  They  were 
conquered  and  severely  treated  by  GermanicUd. 
(Strab.  vil  p.  314 ;  Plin.  iii.  26;  PtoL  ii.  16. 
§  8.)  [L.  S.] 

MAZARA  (Hafapo,  Diod.;  Ma(i(pD,  Stopb.  B.) 
Maaara),  a  town  on  the  SW.  coast  of  Sicily,  situ- 
ated at  the  mouth  of  a  river  of  the  same  name,  be- 
tween Seliuus  and  Lilybaeom.  It  was  in  early 
times  an  inconsiderable  place,  and  is  first  noticed  I7 
Diodorus  in  B.c.  409,  as  an  emporium  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Hazaros.  (Diod.  xiii.  54.)  It 
was  evidently  at  this  time  a  dependency  of  Selinos, 
and  was  taken  by  the  Caitbagiuian  general  Han- 
lubal,  during  his  advance  upon  that  city.  (Died. 
I.  e.)  Stephanas  of  Byzantium  calls  it  "  a  fort  of 
tbe  Selinuntines"  (^/wiptoy  itMyoutrriar,  Stopb. 
B.  «.  v.),  and  it  is  mentioned  again  in  the  First 
Punic  War  as  a  fortress  which  was  wrested  by  the 
Bomans  from  the  Carthaginians.  (Died,  xxiii.  9^ 
p.  503.) 
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It  does  not  Mem  to  hsve  erar  risen  in  ancient 
tiroes  to  the  rank  of  a  city.  Pliny  mentions  the 
river  Mazara,  as  does  Ptolemy  also,  bat  neither  of 
them  notice  the  town.  (Plin.  iii.  8.  s.  14;  Ptol. 
iii.  4.  §  5.)  The  existence  of  this  last  is,  however, 
attested  by  the  Itinerary,  which  correctly  places  it 
12  miles  from  Lilybaeum(/K».  Ant  p.  89)  ;  bat  it 
was  first  raised  to  an  important  position  by  the 
Saracens  in  the  9th  century,  under  whom  it  became 
the  capital  of  the  whole  snrronnding  district,  as  it 
continued  under  the  Norman  rule.  The  western 
province  of  Sicily  still  bears  the  name  of  Vol  di 
Matzara,  hot  the  town  itself  has  greatly  declined, 
thongh  it  still  retains  the  rank  of  a  city,  and  has 
about  10,000  inhabitants.  (Fazell.  de  Reb.  Sic  vi. 
S.  p.  284 ;  Smyth's  SicHg,  p.  224.)  A  few  sarco- 
•  pbagi  and  inscriptions  are  the  only  remains  of  anti- 
quity extant  there. 

The  river  Hazaka,  or  Hazards,  as  it  ia  called 
by  Diodoms  (Miapos,  Died.  xiiL  54),  is  still 
called  the  Fnm»  di  Maaara.  [E.  H.  B.] 

HAZICES  (Hi(iKtt,  Pbd.  ir.  9.  f  19;  Mazax, 
Lacan,  iv.  681 ;  Clandian,  StiL  L  356),  a  people  of 
Mauretania  Caeeariensis,  who  joined  in  the  revolt  of 
Firmus,  bnt  submitted  to  Tbeodosius,  A.  D.  373. 
(Aram.  Hare,  zziz,  5.  §  17;  Le  Bean, Bat  Empirt, 
vol.  ill.  p.  471 ;  oompu  Gibbon,  c  zxv.)     [E,  B.  J.] 

UE'ABUS  (M^i,  Ptol.  iL  6.  §  4;  Hela,  iii.  1. 
§  9),  a  small  river  on  the  N.  coast  of  Hispania  Tar- 
raconensis,  flowing  into  the  gulf  of  the  Arlabri,  still 
called  the  Men. 

HECIRIS,  a  town  of  Uarniarica,  which  the  Pen- 
tinger  Table  pUces  at  33  H.  P.  to  the  E.  of  Pa- 
linms  ;  the  Antonine  Itinerary  has  a  town  Michera 
(one  HS.  reads  Mecira),  20  M.  P.  to  the  E.  of  the 
same  place  ;  its  position  most  be  sought  in  the 
Wads-er-iUma  (Barth,  Wandermgat,  pp.  509, 
649.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

UECTBERNA  (MqicMepni:  Btk.  Wrvmttf- 
ytSos,  Steph.  B. ;  Scyl.  p.  26 ;  Scymn.  640),  a 
town  which  stood  at  the  head  of  the  Tonmaic  gulf, 
which  was  also  called  Sittus  UECTnEitNAKus. 
(Plin.  iv.  10  ;  Pomp.  Mela,  ii.  3.  §  1.)  Mecybema 
was  the  pprt  of  Olynthns  (Strab.  vii.  p.  330),  and 
lay  between  that  town  and  Sermyle.  (Herod,  vii.  122.) 
It  was  taken  from  the  Athenians  by  the  Chalcidic 
Tbracians  (Thuc  v.  39),  and  surrendered  to  Philip 
before  the  siege  of  Olynthus.  (Diod.  xvi.  54.) 
The  site  must  be  sought  at  MoUvdpyrgo,  where 
some  remains  of  antiquity  are  said  to  be  preserved. 
(Leake,  North.  Greece,  vol.  iiL  p.  155.)    [E.  B.  J.] 

HEDAVA  (Mi(tava),  a  town  of  Arabia  Petraea, 
pkced  by  Ptolemy  in  long.  68°  30',  lat.  30°  45', 
doubtless  identicid  with  Medeba  or  Hadeba  [Ma- 
nsBA] ,  the  letters  ov  and  of  being  identical  in  sound, 
and,  consequently,  used  interdiangeably,  especiallv  in 
proper  names.     (PtoL  v.  17.  §  6.)  [G.W.] 

MED  AURA  (Ad  Medera,  Itin.  Anton. ;  Peut. 
Tab.  ;  Hygin.  da  lAm.  p.  1 63 ;  'AfifuiiSapa  aj. 
'AfiitfStpa,  Ptol.  iv.  8.  §  SO :  £th.  Medaurensis),  a 
town  of  Kumidia,  which  had  originally  l)elonged 
to  the  kingdom  of  Syphax,  but  was  annexed  to 
that  of  Hassinissa  at  the  close  of  the  Second  Pu- 
nic War,  and  afterwards  was  colonised  by  a  detach- 
ment of  Roman  veterans,  when  it  attained  consi- 
derable splendour.  Appnleins  was  bom  at  this  place, 
where  his  father  bad  been  "  duumvir,"  and  calls  him- 
self** Seminumida"  and  "  Semigaetulos."  (^Apolog. 
pp.  443,  444.)  It  lay  on  the  mad  from  Lares  to 
Theveste,  48  U.  P.  from  the  former  and  25  H.  P. 
from  the  latter.   At  a  river  AaDA.no,  which  flowed 
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between  this  place  and  Theveste,  Mazcecel  defeated 
the  Moorish  chieftain  Gildo.  (Orce.vii.36;St.Maitin, 
Le  Beau,  Bat  Empire,  vol.  t.  p.  1 6 1 ;  comp.  Gibbon, 
c  xxix.)  Justinian  forti6«d  and  placed  a  garrisaa 
in  this  town,  which  Procopins  (ds  Aed.  vL  6)  calls 
Abiiirtpa,  It  is  periiape  a  diSeient  place  fWan 
Hadaura,  to  which  Augustine  was  sent  to  be  edu- 
cated (Confeu.  ii.  3).  [E.  B.  J.] 

MEDEBA.     [Madeba.] 

MEDEN  (Ki^iy,  Procop.  B.  V.  iL  4),  a  town  oo 
the  spurs  of  Mount  Papua,  in  the  inUmd  oonntiy  of 
Nnmidia.  Gelimer,  king  of  the  Vandals  retired  to 
this  fastness  in  A.  D.  534,  but  was  compelled  to 
surrender  to  Pharas,  chief  of  the  HerulL  (Le  Bean, 
Bae  Empire,  tdL  viiL  p.  248;  comp.  Gibbon,  e. 
ili.)  [E.B.J.i 

ME'DEON  (KeSeir:  Eth.  KtSf^ua).  1.  Or 
Medioh  (MtSiMf;  Katumi),  a  town  in  the  in- 
terior of  Acamania,  on  the  road  from  Stratus  and 
Phytia  (or  Phoeteiae)  to  Lunnaea  on  the  Am- 
bradot  gnlC  It  was  one  of  the  few  towns  in  the 
interior  of  the  country  which  maintained  its  inde- 
pendence against  the  Aetolians  after  the  death  of 
Alexander  the  Great.  At  length,  in  B.  c.  231,  tha 
Aetolians  laid  siege  to  Medeon  with  a  large  force, 
and  bad  reduced  it  to  great  distress,  when  they  were 
attacked  by  a  body  of  Ulyrian  mercenaries,  who  had 
been  sent  by  sea  by  Demetrius,  king  of  Macedonia, 
in  order  to  relieve  the  place.  The  Aetolians  were 
defeated,  and  obliged  to  retreat  with  the  loss  of  their 
camp,  arms,  and  baggage.  Medeon  is  again  men- 
tioned in  B.  c.  191,  as  one  of  the  Acamanian  towns, 
of  which  Antiochus,  king  of  Syria,  obtained  posses- 
sion in  that  year.  (Thuc.  iii.  106;  Polyb.  ii.  2,3; 
Liv.  xxzvi.  U,  12;  Leake,  Northern  Greece,  voL 
UL  p.  575.) 

2.  A  town  of  Phocis,  destroyed  along  with  the 
other  Phocian  towns  at  the  termination  of  the  Sacred 
War,  and  never  agun  restored.  (Pans.  x.  3.  §  2.) 
Strabo  pkces  it  on  the  Grissaean  gulf,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  160  stadia  from  Boeotia  (ix.  pp.  410, 
423) ;  and  Pansanias  says  that  it  was  near  Anti- 
cyra  (x.  36.  §6;  comp.  Steph.  B. «.  v.).  Leake 
places  it  at  Dheeftna.  {Northern  Greece,  voL  ii. 
p.  548.) 

3.  An  ancient  town  of  Boeotia,  mentioned  by 
Homer  (/£  ii.  501),  is  described  by  Strabo  as  a  de- 
pendency of  Haliartns,  and  situated  near  Onchestns, 
at  the  fool  of  Mt  Phoenicium,  from  which  positioo 
it  was  afterwards  called  Phoenicia  (ix.  pp.  410, 423; 
comp.  Sleph.  B.  a.  c;  Plin.  iv.  7.  s.  12).  It  ap- 
pears to  have  storjd  near  the  lake,  in  the  bay  oo  the 
north-western  side  of  Mount  Fagd,  between  the  site 
of  Haliartns  and  Kardhitm.  (Leake^  Nortitm 
Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  215.) 

4.  A  town  of  the  Labeatas,  in  Dalmatia  in  IDyri- 
cnm.     (Liv.  xliv.  23,  32.) 

MEDERIACUM,  in  Gallia  Belgica,  is  placed  by 
the  Antonine  Itin.  on  a  road  from  Colonia  Tisyans 
(_KelIn)  throngh  Juliacnm  (Juliert)  to  Colaus 
Agrippina  {Cologne).  It  lies  between  Sablones  and 
Tendurum  (JTudder),  and  is  supposed  by  some  geo- 
graphers to  bo  Menan-Ruremonde.  [Q.  L.J 

ME'DLA  (4  MqSfa:  Eth.  MrjSos:  A^.  Mi)Si. 
it6s),  a  conntiy  of  considerable  extent  and  import- 
ance, in  the  western  part  of  Asia,  between  the  Cas- 
pian Sea  on  the  N.  and  the  great  rivers  of  Me- 
sopotamia on  the  W.  It  is  by  no  means  easy  to 
determine  what  were  its  precise  boundaries,  or  how 
much  was  comprehended  under  the  name  of  Media. 
Thus  Herodotus,  who  speaks  repeatedly  of  the  Medes, 
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gives  litUe  or  no  description  of  the  cooatry  thqr  in> 
halnted,  and  perhaps  all  that  oould  be  inferred  ftom 
hit  langnage  is,  that  it  most  have  been  a  moun- 
tainous district  between  the  Haljrs  in  Asia  Minor 
and  Fereia,  fit  for  nusing  a  warlike  and  indepen- 
dent race  of  men  (L  72),  Again,  daring  the  wars  of 
Alexander,  Media  had  to  a  considerable  extent  taken 
the  pUce  of  Penda,  and  was  the  great  country  K  of 
Hesopotamia,  and  extending  indefinitely  along  the 
Caspian  sea  eastwards  to  Ariana  and  Boctriana. 
Still  later,  at  the  close  of  the  Roman  Bepublic  and 
under  the  earlier  emperors.  Media  was  restricted  by 
the  encroachments  of  the  Parthian  empire  to  its 
most  monntainons  parts,  and  to  the  Caspian  coast 
westwards,— the  province  of  Atropatene  fanning,  in 
fiKt,  all  that  could  be  strictly  called  Media.  Indeed, 
its  limits  were  constantly  changing  at  difiierent  periods. 
<^ienl  consent,  however,  allows  that  Media  was  di- 
TisiUe  into  three  kading  divisions,  each  of  which 
from  time  to  time  was  apparently  held  to  be  Media 
Pn^ier.  Thesewere: — 1.  A  northern  tenritory  along 
the  sboFes  of  the  Caspian,  extending  more  or  less 
ban  Armenia  on  the  W.  to  Hyrcania  on  the  £^ 
eomprehending  mnch  of  the  conntry  now  known  by 
the  names  of  Matanderin  and  GUdn;  2.  Media 
Atnpatene,  a  very  mountainous  district,  to  the  west 
and  amth  of  the  preceding  [Atropatezib]  :  and  3. 
Media  Magna,  the  most  southern,  extensive,  and,  his- 
torically, the  most  important,  of  the  three  divisions, 
with  its  capital  Ecbatana  (the  present  SanuuUn). 

Of  the  ancient  geographers,  Ptolemy  gives  this 
euiuitiy  the  widest  boundaries.  Media,  says  he,  is 
bounded  oo  the  N.  by  the  Hyrcanian  (i.  e.  the  Cas- 
pan)  sea,  on  the  W.  by  Armenia  and  Assyria,  on 
the  &  by  Peims  and  a  line  drawn  from  Assyria  to 
Sostaoa,  and  on  the  E.  by  Hyrcania  and  Parthia 
(tl  2.  §§  1, 3).  It  is  dear  forai  this,  and  still  more 
so  fhan  the  mention  he  makes  of  the  tribes  and  towns 
in  it,  that  he  is  speaking  of  Media  in  its  most  ex- 
tended amse:  whUe,  at  the  same  time,  he  does  not 
Roognise  the  triple  division  noticed  above,  and  speaks 
ef  Atropatene  (or,  as  he  calls  it,  Tropatene,  vi.  2, 5) 
as  caia  only  of  many  tribes. 

Stiabo,  in  the  tolerably  full  aooount  which  he 
gives  of  ancient  Media,  is  content  with  a  twofUd 
divisioo,  into  Media  Atropatene  and  Media  Magna ; 
to  these  be  gives  nearly  the  same  limits  as  Ptolemy, 
ennprehending,  however,  under  the  former,  the 
moontun  tract  near  the  Caspian  (xi.  pp.  522 — 
526).  Pliny,  in  stating  that  what  was  formerly 
the  kingdom  rf  the  Persians,  is  now  (in  his  time) 
under  the  Parthians,  appears  only  to  recognise  Me- 
dia Magna  as  Media  Proper  (vi.  14.  s.  17).  Atro- 
patene, thocigh  snlject  to  Ecbatana,  the  capital  of 
Media  Magna,  he  does  not  seem  to  consider  has 
any  thing  to  do  with  it  (vL  13.  s.  16). 

We  proceed  now  to  describe  Media  Magna,  the 
first  or  most  nnthem  part  of  what  was  popoburly 
called  Media  having  been  folly  noticed  nnder  Atbo- 
puviis  and  EcBiiTAiiA.  It  is  very  difScult  to  dis- 
tingoish  the  classical  accounts  of  the  difierent  divi- 
ainis  to  which  we  have  alluded,  the  name  Media 
being  used  very  indefinitely.  It  may,  however,  be 
stated  generally,  that  Media  Magna  comprehended 
the  whole  of  the  rich  and  fertile  plain-country  which 
was  shut  in  between  the  great  chain  of  the  Cardn- 
cfaian  mountains  and  of  Mt.  Zagros  in  the  W.  and  by 
Mt.  Corooua  on  the  N.  It  appears  to  have  extended 
as  br  sooth  as  Elymais  and  Susiana,  and  to  have 
bordered  on  the  eastern  side  on  Caramania  and 
Ariana,  or  oo  what,  in  later  times,  was  better  known 
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by  the  name  of  Parthia.  Some  have  attempted 
to  prove  that  it  derived  its  name  from  its  lying 
in  the  middk  part  of  A8ia-(Gesenins,  Thet.  ii.  p. 
768;  cf.  also  Pcdyb.  T.  44,  who  states,  'H  MijSla 
Kfrru  irtfl  utany  tJ)f  'Afflw).  The  derivation, 
however,  admits  of  doubt  On  the  Cuneiform  In- 
scriptions the  name  is  read  H{ida  (Bawlinson,  Behii- 
(un  Intc  At.  Journ.  voL  z.).  Much  of  this  land 
was  of  a  'high  elevation  above  the  sea,  hot  it 
abounded  in  fertile  valleys,  famous  for  their  rich- 
ness, and  in  meadow  Umd  in  which  a  celebrated 
breed  of  horses,  called  the  Misaean  horses,  were 
raised.  (Herod,  vii.  40,  iii  106;  Diod.  xvii. 
100  ;  Strab.  xL  p.  525 ;  Aelian,  Bitt.  Anim.  iii.  2  j 
Ammian.  xziii.  6. ;  cf.  also  the  modem  travellers, 
Eer  Porter,  vol.  i.  p.  216,  Chardin,  and  Morier.) 
It  is  comprehended  for  the  most  part  in  the  mo- 
dem province  of  Ir&k  Ajan. 

The  principal  town  of  Media  Magna  was  Ecba- 
tana (doubtless  the  present  Eamaddn),  which, 
during  the  time  of  the  wars  of  Alexander,  as  for 
many  years  before,  was  the  capital  of  the  whole 
country.  [Ecbatana.]  Besides  Ecbatana,  were 
other  towns  rf  importance,  most  of  them  situated 
in  the  KE.  part  of  the  country,  on  the  edge  of, 
if  not  within,  Atropatene,  as  Bhaoab  and  He- 

BACUtlA. 

It  is  equally  difficult  to  determine  with  accuracy 
what  states  or  tribes  belong  to  Media  Magna.  It 
Is  probable,  however,  that  the  following  may  be 
best  comprehended  in  this  divLiion: — The  Sagattii, 
who  occupied  the  passes  of  Mt.  Zagros  ;  Cfaoro- 
mithrene,  in  the  champaign  oonntiy  to  the  sooth 
of  Ecbatana ;  Elymais,  to  the  north  o^  Choromi- 
threne — if  indeed  this  name  has  not  been  erro- 
neously introduced  hen  by  Ptolemy  and  Polybios 
[Eltmais]  ;  the  Tapyri  or  Tapyrrhi,  S.  of  ML 
Coronus  as  far  as  Parthia  and  the  Caspian  Gates; 
Khagiana,  with  its  capital  Bhagae;  Sgriane,  Daritis, 
and,  along  the  southern  end  of  the  Panchoatras, 
what  was  called  Syromedia.  (See  these  places 
under  their  respective  names.) 

The  Medi,  or  inhabitants  of  Media,  are  the  same 
people  as  the  Madai  of  the  Bible,  £n>m  which 
Semitic  word  the  Greek  name  is  most  likely  derived. 
Madai  is  mentioned  in  Genesis,  as  one  of  the  sons 
of  Japhet  (x.  2),  in  the  first  repeopling  of  the 
earth  after  the  Flood ;  and  the  same  name  ocrnrs 
in  more  than  one  place,  snbseqoentiy,  indicating, 
as  it  would  seem,  an  independent  people,  subject 
to  the  king  of  Nineveh  (2  King*,  zvii.  6),  or  in 
connectiiHi  with,  if  not  subject  to,  the  Persians, 
as  in  Don.  T.  28,  vi.  IS;  Eith.  i.  3,  14.  The 
first  Greek  aothor  who  gives  any  description  of 
them  is  Herodotus.  According  to  him,  they  were 
originally  called  Ann,  bat  chuged  their  name  to  that 
(rf Medi  on  the  coining  of  MedeiafimnAthens(vii.  62). 
They  wen  divided  into  six  tribes,  the  Busae  (Steph. 
Bys.),  Paraetaceni  (Strab.  xi.  p^  522,  xvi.  p.  739, 
&C. ;  Arrian,  iii.  19),  Stmchates,  Arizanti,  Budii 
(Steph.  Byz.),  and  the  Magi.  Van  Hammer  has 
attemped  to  show  that  most,  if  not  all,  of  these 
names  oocur  under  thor  Persian  form  in  the  Zend- 
avesta  and  Shah-nimeh  (tFiener.  Jdtrb.  ix.  pp.  11, 
12),  but  it  may  be  questiooed  whether  the  iden- 
tification can  be  considered  as  satisfactory.  Some, 
however,  of  these  names  indicate  the  Eastern  origin 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Media,  as  Arii  and  Arizanti 
[Abiana;  Abizakti]  ;  though  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  others  of  them,  as  the  Magi,  onght  to  be 
considered  as  separate  tribes.    The  general  evidence 
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b,  that  the  Magi  were  a  priegt-c1a»  among  the 
Median  people;  not,  like  the  Achaemenidae  in  Persia, 
a  distinct  or  dominant  tribe.  (Cf.  Strab.  xvi.  p.  962  ; 
Cio.  IHvm.  i.  41  ;  Porphyr.  Abstinent.  4.  16,  &c) 
In  other  authors  we  find  the  following  peoples 
connted  among  the  inhabitants  of  Media,  though  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  some  of  them  do  not  more 
properly  belong  to  one  or  more  of  the  adjacent 
nations ;  the  ^artii,  Tapyri  or  Tapyrrhi,  Matiani 
Caspii,  Cadnsii,  Gelae,  and  the  MaMi  or  Amardi. 
(See  these  under  their  respectire  names.)  Herodotus 
proceeds  to  state  that  originally  the  Medes  were  a 
free  people,  who  lived  in  separate  villages,  but  that 
at  lengUi  they  chose  for  tbemselree  a  king  in  the 
person  of  Deioces,  who  built  the  celebrated  city  of 
Ecbatana  [Ecbataha],  and  was  succeeded  by 
Phraortes  and  Cyaxares  (i.  95^103).  The  reign 
of  the  former  was,  be  adds,  terminated  by  a  defeat 
which  he  sustained  (at  Rhages,  Judith,  i.  15) ;  while, 
during  the  commencement  of  that  of  the  latter,  all 
Western  Asia  was  orermn  by  a  horde  of  Scythians 
(i.  103).  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  for  awhile 
they  were  subject  to,  and  formed  a  satrapy  of,  the 
Assyrian  empire,  as  stated  by  Diodoms  (iL  2);  that 
then  they  threw  off  the  Assyrian  yoke,  as  stated  by 
Herodotus  (i.  106),  and  were  mliMl  over  by  a  series 
of  kings  of  their  own  for  a  long  period.  (Cf.  Strab. 
zi.  p.  524.)  The  order  and  the  names  of  these 
rulers  are  differently  stated;  and  it  would  be  out  of 
place  here  to  discnss  at  length  one  of  the  most  dif- 
ficult and  disputed  points  of  ancient  chronology. 
(Cf ,  however,  Diod.  ii.  24,  82  ;  Herod,  i.  95;  and 
Enseb.  Chron.  Armtn.  L  101 ;  Clinton,  Fast.  BeOen. 
▼d.  i.  p.  257,  app.)  It  may  be  remarked,  that  in 
the  Bible  the  first  notice  we  find  of  the  Medes, 
exhibits  them  as  the  subjects  of  the  Assyrian  king 
Salmaneser  (2  Kingi,  zvii.  6),  who  was  contem- 
porary with  the  Jewi^  king  Hoshea;  while  in  the 
later  times  of  Nebuciiadneraar,  they  appear  as  a 
warlike  nation,  governed  by  their  own  rulers. 
(Jtaiah,  xiil  17;  Jerem.  zzr. 25, li.  II,  28.)  It  is 
equally  clear  that  the  Medians  were  united  to  the 
Persians  by  Cyrus,  and  formed  one  empire  with 
them  (Herod,  i.  129 ;  Diod.  ii.  34 ;  Justin,  i.  6), 
and  hfflice  are  spoken  of  in  the  later  books  of  the 
Bible  as  a  people  subject  to  the  same  ruler  as  the 
Persians.  {Dan.  v.  28,  viii.  20 ;  Ettk.  L  3,  &c) 
From  this  time  forward  their  fate  was  the  sams  as 
that  of  the  Persian  monarchy;  and  they  became  in 
succession  subject  to  the  Greeks,  under  Alexander 
the  Great,  to  the  Syro-Macedonian  mien  after  his 
death,  and  lastly  to  the  Parthian  kings.  (Cf. 
I  Maec.  vi.  56,  ziv.  S ;  Strab.  zvi.  p.  745 ;  Joseph. 
Antiq.  zz.  3.  §  3.) 

The  consent  of  history  shows  that  in  early  times 
the  Medes  were  held  to  be  a  very  warlike  race, 
who  had  a  peculiar  skill  in  the  use  of  the  bow. 
(fnu<)A,ziii.l8;  Herod,  vii 62;  Xen.  .^noi.  ii.  1 .  §  7; 
Strab.  xi.  p.  525,)  They  had  al»o  great  knowledge 
and  practice  in  horsenuuiship,  and  were  considered 
in  this,  as  in  many  other  acquirements,  to  have 
been  the  masters  of  the  Persians.  (Strab.  zv. 
pp.  525,  526,  531.)  Hence,  in  the  armament  of 
Xerxes,  the  Medes  are  described  as  equipped  simi- 
larly with  the  Persians,  and  Herodotus  expteeely 
states  that  their  dress  and  weapons  were  of  Median, 
not  Persian  origin  (L  c).  In  later  ages  they  ap- 
pear to  have  degenerated  very  much,  and  to  have 
adapted  a  luznrioos  fashion  of  life  and  dress  (cf. 
Sen.  Cyrop.  i.  3.  §  2  ;  Strab.  t  e. ;  Ammian.  zxiii.  6), 
which  passed  from  them  to  their  Peraiau  cunqnerois. 
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The  religion  of  the  Medes  was  a  system  cf  Star- 
worship  ;  their  priests  bearing,  as  we  have  rs- 
marked,  the  name  of  Magi,  which  was  common  to 
them  with  the  Persians,  indeed  was  probably  adopted 
by  the  latter  from  the  former.  (Xen.  Cyr.  iv.  5 ; 
Strab.  zv.  pp.  727,  785 ;  Cic.  Dh.  I  33.)  The 
principal  object  of  tiieir  adoration  was  the  Sun,  and 
then  the  Moon  and  the  five  planets,  Jupiter,  Venm, 
Satnm,  Mercury,  and  Mars.  [V.] 

MEDIAE  MUKUS,  mentioned  only  by  name  by 
Xenophon,  who  calls  it  rh  Hrfitas  KoXoiiumi 
rtix"-  (.Anab.  iL  4.  §  12.)  He  sUtes  that  it 
was  20  parasangs  in  length,  100  feet  high,  and  SO 
broad;  and  it  may  be  inferred  from  his  narrative 
that  it  was  from  30  to  40  miles  to  the  N.  of 
Baghdid.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  wb 
the  same  work  as  that  called  by  Strabo  in  two 
pUces  rh  ^t/upi/utot  Siarclxur/ta  (iL  p.  80,  li. 
p.  529),  and  that  it  had  been  built  across  the  strip 
of  hind  where  the  Tigris  and  £n{Arates  approach 
most  nearly,  as  a  defence  to  the  province  of  Baby- 
lonia, which  hiy  to  the  S.  of  it  There  has  been 
much  question,  whether  this  great  woiic  can  be 
identified  with  any  of  the  numerous  moimds  still 
remaining  in  this  part  of  Mesopotamia ;  but  the 
question  has,  vre  think,  been  set  at  rest  by  the 
careful  survey  of  Lieut.  Lynch,  in  1837.  (Scf. 
Geogr.Jotm.  vol.  ix.  pp.  472,  473.)  Mr.  Lynch 
pUices  tlie  end  adjoming  the  Tigris  in  N.  lat.  34° 
3"  30",  and  long.  21'  50"  W.  of  Baghdad.  He 
describes  the  existing  mins  as  an  embankment  or 
wall  of  lime  and  pebbles,  having  towers  or  buttresses 
on  the  northern  or  MW.  face,  and  a  wide  and  deep 
fosse ;  and  states,  that,  putting  his  horse  at  its  lull 
speed,  he  galloped  along  it  for  more  tiian  an  boor 
without  finding  any  appearance  of  terminatioiL 
The  natives,  too^  assured  him  that  it  extended  to 
the  Euphrates.  [V.] 

MEDIAM,  AD.     [Dacia,  VoL  L  p.  744,  b.] 

MEDIAIIA,  an  imperial  villa,  3  miles  6sm 
Naissus,  in  Upper  Moesia.  (Amm.  Marc  xzvi.  5.) 
A  town  of  thu  name  is  mentioned,  in  the  Peutin|^ 
Table,  on  the  road  leading  through  Rhaetia  along 
the  I^nube,  opposite  to  Donameerth,  and  seems  to 
be  the  same  as  the  modem  Medhtgai.       [L.  Si] 

MEDIOLA'NXBf,  a  GaUic  name  of  towns  which 
occurs  in  Gallia,  North  Italy,  and  Britain. 

1.  MedioUnum  is  phiced  in  the  Table  between 
Foram  Segustavarum  (Fewj)  and  Bodumna  (Roa- 
ORfle).  As  to  lyAnville'B  remarks  on  the  positini 
rf  Mediolanum,  see  Fobum  SsoDsiAHOBtTM.  This 
Mediolanum  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  town  of  the 
Transal{nne  Insubbes,  and  so  it  is  generally  marked 
in  oor  maps;  but  the  existence  d  these  Transalpfaie 
Insnbres  is  hardly  established.  [Gaiua  Cqai^ 
PIKA,  VoL  L  p.  936.] 

2.  The  Table  places  Mediolanum  between  Ar- 
gentomagns  {Argtnttm)  and  Aquae  Kerae  (Nirii). 
The  figures  which  have  been  generally  cimsidered  to 
belong  to  this  road,  belong  to  another,  and  so  we 
have  no  distances  in  the  Table  for  this  placei  Me- 
diolanum seems  to  be  Chdttau  JUeillai,  south  of 
Avaricimi  (Bourga).  A  milestone  found  at  AU- 
champ  between  Bourges  and  Chiteau  MdUan, 
makes  the  distance  from  Avaricnm  to  Mediohumm 
to  be  39  M.  P.,  which  is  not  far  from  the  tnith. 
(Walekenaer,  Oiog.  fc.  vol.  i.  p.  67.) 

3.  The  Antonine  Itin.  places  a  Mediolannm  on  a 
road  fixim  Colonia  Trajana  {KeUa)  to  Coknis 
Agrippma  {Cologne),  and  12  M.  P.  from  Coknia 
Trajana.    If  Colonia  Trajans  is  rightly  placed,  it  is 
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£fficalt  to  «•  where  Hedioburam  should  be.  The 
next  paeitioD  to  MedioUniun  on  the  road  to  Cologne 
is  SaUones;  which  is  also  nneertain. 

4.  HediolanniD  wis  the  chief  town  of  the  Anlerci 
HmroTices  (PtoL  ii.  8.  §  H),  or  Hediohuiiam,  u  it 
ii  in  Ptolemjr'e  text.  The  name  occnre  in  the  An- 
tooine  Itin.  and  in  the  Table.  In  the  Notitia  of 
the  Gallic  [Honnoee  it  is  named  Civitas  Ebroicomm; 
and  in  the  middle  tga  it  was  called  Ebnns,  whence 
tile  modem  name  Evrtmx,  a  town  in  the  French 
depaitment  <i  Eure. 

Ammiama  Maroellinns  (xr.  II)  mentions  Medio- 
hnmm  as  one  of  the  chief  cities  rf  Secnnda  Lngdn- 
ncoaia.  There  was  a  Bomin  town  a  few  miles 
footh-east  ttEvraa,  at  a  place  adled  Vieil  Evreux. 
There  are  the  remains  of  a  larf^  theatre  here,  the 
fbondatiaaa  of  a  building  which  is  supposed  to 
bare  been  a  temple,  and  remains  of  baths.  A  great 
nomber  of  amphorae,  honsehold  utensils,  articles  of 
I11Z1117,  and  imperial  medals  have  been  dug  np  here, 
and  depoaitad  in  the  Hosenm  of  Evma,  This 
VieS  Emma  maj  be  the  site  of  Hediohinnm. 

5.  Ibdiolannm  was  the  chief  town  of  the  SantMies 
or  Santoni,  now  Samlet,  in  the  French  department 
of  Ckartnie  Infiriam.  Stiabo  (iv.  p.  190)  writes 
the  name  HedioUninm,  and  also  Ptolemy  (it  7.  §  7). 
Uueellinns  (xt.  II)  speaks  of  this  place  tmder  the 
name  of  Santones,  &om  which  it  appears  that  in  his 
time  the  name  of  the  people  had,  as  in  many  in- 
atanoea,  been  transferred  to  the  town.  There  is  no 
deobt  aboat  the  site  of  this  Hediolannm,  which  is 
fStmtn  en  the  ChamUe.  It  was  once  a  considerable 
Beman  town.  There  is  an  aieh  in  bonoor  of  Ger- 
nanicna  Caesar,  which  aniears  to  be  built  on  the 
niddla  sf  the  bridge  orer  the  Ciarente,  which  joins 
the  town  to  the  ftubonrg,  but  the  arch  rests  on  the 
bad  of  the  river,  and  the  bridge  has  been  built  to  it 
from  each  bank.  The  most  probable  explanation  of 
this  «''^l«»'  eircnmstance  is  that  the  arch  stood 
(rigioally  co  one  bank  of  the  rirar,  and  that  the 
rirer  chained  ita  coone.  The  bridge,  of  eoone, 
nut  ban  been  bnih  after  this  supposed  change. 
The  amphitbeatre  is  outside  of  the  town,  at  the 
bottom  of  a  TaOey.  It  is  an  ellipse,  about  436  feet 
loi^  and  about  354  6et  wide.  Water  was  brought 
to  the  town  tma  a  source  sereral  miles  to  the  north 
by  an  aqoeduot,  of  wUch  there  are  still  some 
lonatni.  In  one  of  the  valleys  which  it  crossed 
there  are  traoee  of  25  arches,  of  which  three  are 
nanfing.  One  of  them  is  nearly  SO  feet  high.  [OX.] 

UEDIOLAinJH  (M«<i4Aa>w,Pal.;  MetuAtlrier, 
Stab.,  PtoL  :  Etk.  Hediofauwnsis:  iUiimo,  If&m), 
the  duef  city  of  tb*  Insnbna  in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  and 
far  a  kng  poiod  the  capital  of  Cisalpine  Gaol  itself. 
It  wm  ritoated  aboot  midway  between  the  riven 
Ticinna  and  Addna,  in  a  broad  and  fertile  plain, 
ahoBt  S8  mika  Cram  the  feat  of  the  Alps  at  Comum, 
and  the  auDe  Atanoe  from  the  Padus  near  Tidntmi 
(Aaria).  AH  ancient  writers  concur  in  ascriUng 
ito  feendation  to  the  Ganls,  at  the  time  when  that 
paopie  fint  ertahlished  themselves  in  the  plains  of 
SfartlMra  Italy.  Livy,  who  has  given  the  most  de- 
tuled  aacoont  of  the  settlement  of  the  Cisalpine 
Gaols,  taOa  ns  it  waa  founded  by  the  Insnbres,  who 
oOed  it  after  a  village  of  the  sane  name  in  their 
nativ*  aattlaments  in  Transalpine  Ganl  (Liv.  v.  34 ; 
Stab.  T.  ]k.  SIS;  Plin.  iii  17.  s.  31;  Justin,  xx. 
&)  Then  am  be  little  doubt  that  Strabo  is  correct 
in  nying  that,  previous  to  the  Soman  conquest,  it 
WIS  aHuir  a  village  than  a  town,  as  were  indeed  all 
As  atbtr  Gaidiih  settlementa.    It  was  naveitbeless 
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the  chief  plaoe  of  the  Insnbres,  and  is  mentioned  as 
such  several  times  in  the  history  of  the  vrara  uf  that 
people  with  the  Bomans.  Thns,  in  the  campaign  of 
B.C.  222,  after  the  battle  of  Chutidium,  it  was 
attacked  and  taken  by  the  Roman  consnls  Clandius 
Harcellus  and  Cn.  Scipio.  (Pol.  ii.  34;  Eutrop.  iii. 
6 ;  Ores.  iv.  13.)  On  this  occasion  it  wss  taken  by 
assault  with  apparently  but  little  difficulty,  and  this 
confirms  the  statement  of  Strabo  that  it  was  an  open 
town.  Again,  in  b.  o.  194,  a  battle  was  fought  near 
it,  between  the  Roman  proconsul  L.  Valerius  Flac- 
cus  and  the  ctNnbined  forces  of  the  Insnbrians  and 
Boians,  under  a  chief  named  Dorylscus,  in  which  the 
Gauls  are  said  to  have  lost  10,000  men.  (Liv. 
xxxiv.  46.) 

No  other  mention  of  Mediolanum  occurs  previous  to 
the  Boman  conqueet,  nor  have  we  any  precise  account 
of  the  time  at  which  it  passed  under  the  Roman 
yoke,  or  that  at  which  it  was  admitted  to  the  Romau 
"  civitas.'  We  can  only  infer  that  it  must  have  sub- 
mitted, together  with  the  rext  of  the  Insnbres,  about 
190  B.  o.:  its  citizens  doubtless  received  the  Latin 
franchise,  together  with  the  other  TranspadaneOauls, 
in  B.  c.  89,  and  the  fbll  Roman  franchise  in  B.  c.  49. 
[Gallia  Cisalfiha,  Vol.  I.  p.  945.]  Mediolanum 
thus  passed  into  the  condition  of  a  Roman  munid- 
pinm,  but  it  did  not  as  yet  enjoy  that  degree  of  im- 
portance which  it  subsequently  attained.  Strabo 
calls  it  in  his  time  a  considerable  city  (r<lA<r  i(t6- 
^ayos,  V.  p  213),  and  Tacitus  reckons  it  among 
the  "firmissima  Transpadanae  regionis  mnnici)na; 
but  neither  he  nor  Pliny  give  any  indication  of  its 
possessing  any  marked  superiority  over  the  other 
mtmicipal  towns  with  which  they  associato  ito  name. 
(Plin.  iii  17.  s.  21;  PtoL  HL  1.  §  83;  Tac.  But. 
L  70.)  It  is  evident,  however,  that  under  the  Roman 
Empire  it  increased  rapidly  in  prosperity,  and  became 
not  only  the  chief  town  of  the  Insubres,  but  the  meet 
bnportant  city  in  Mortbem  Italy.  We  leam  fh>m 
the  yoongcr  Plmy  that  it  was  a  place  where  litera- 
ture flourished,  and  yonng  men  from  the  neigh, 
bouring  towns  were  sent  for  their  education.  (Plin 
Ep.  iv.  13.)  It  was  the  native  phice  of  the  emperor 
Didins  JuUanus,  ss  well  as  of  Septimius  Gets. 
(Dion  Cass.  Ixxili.  1 1 ;  Spartian.  Did.  JvL\,Get  3.) 
At  a  kter  period,  a.  d.  268,  it  was  there  that  the 
nsnrper  Anreolns  took  refoge  after  his  defeat  by  Gal- 
lienus  on  the  Addna,  and  was  for  some  tune  besieged 
by  the  emperor,  till  a  sedition  in  his  own  camp  ended 
in  the  death  of  Gallienns,  and  his  brother  Valerianns. 
(Eutrop.  ix.  11 ;  Treb.  Poll.  GaU.  14  ;  Vict  Cae*. 
33,  EpU.  33.)  Shortly  after  Anreolns  was  com- 
pelled to  surrender  the  city  to  Claudins,  who  had 
been  elected  to  succeed  Gallisnus,  and  was  put  to 
deatii  by  order  of  the  new  emperor.  (Treb.  Poll 
ChMd.6.) 

But  it  was  the  establishment  of  the  imperial  resi- 
dence at  Medi(4annm  that  raised  that  city  to  the 
highest  piteh  of  prosperity.  Ito  central  position, 
which  rendered  it  a  peeoHarly  suitable  head-qtiartera 
firom  which  to  wateh  the  movemeoto  of  the  barba- 
rians, and  the  progress  of  the  wan  with  them, 
whether  in  Ganl,  Gennany,  tr  Pannonia,  was  nn- 
donbtedly  the  cause  of  its  selection  for  this  purpose. 
Augustus  himself  is  said  to  have  sometimes  repaired 
to  Mediolanum  with  the  same  view  (Saet.ili^.  SO); 
and  the  constantly  increasing  dangen  frcoi  these 
qnarten  led  snbeeqnent  emperors  frran  time  to  time 
to  fc^ow  his  example ;  but  Maximian  appears  to  have 
been  the  first  of  the  Roman  emperors  who  perma- 
nently fixed  his  residence  there  (about  a.  d.  303) 
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and  tbn3  at  once  niised  it  to  tbs  dignity  of  the 
capital  of  Northern  Italj.  From  this  period  the 
emperors  of  the  West  mads  it  their  habitnal  abode 
(Eutrop.  iz.  27  ;  Zosim.  ii.  10, 17,  &0.),  nntil  the 
increasing  fear  of  the  barbarians  indaced  Honorius, 
in  A.  D.  404,  to  take  refuge  in  the  inaccessible 
marshes  of  Ravenna.  Maxitniau  is  said  to  have 
adorned  the  city  with  many  splendid  public  buildings 
(Vict  Coes.  39);  and  it  was  doubtless  at  thb  period 
that  it  rose  to  the  splendour  and  mag'nificence 
which,  about  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century, 
excited  the  admiration  of  the  poet  Ausonius,  who 
assigns  it  tim  sixth  place  among  the  cities  of  the 
empire.  The  houses  are  described  by  him  as  nu- 
merous and  elegantly  built,  corresponding  to  the 
cultivated  manners  and  cheerful  character  of  the  in- 
habitants. It  was  surrounded  with  a  double  range 
of  walls,  enclosing  an  ample  space  for  the  buildings 
of  the  city.  Among  these  were  conspicuous  a  circus, 
a  theatre,  many  temples,  the  palace  or  residence  of 
the  emperor,  a  mint ;  and  baths,  which  bore  the 
name  of  Herculean,  in  honour  of  their  founder  Maxi- 
mianus,  and  were  so  important  as  to  give  name  to  a 
whole  quarter  of-  the  city.  The  numerous  porticoes 
which  were  attached  to  these  and  other  public 
buildings  were  adorned  with  marble  statues  ;  and 
the  whole  aspect  of  the  city,  if  we  may  believe  the 
poet,  did  not  snSer  by  comparison  with  Borne. 
(Anson.  Clar.  Urb.  5.) 

The  trensfBrence  of  the  imperial  court  and  reri- 
dence  to  Bavenna  must  have  given  a  considerable 
shock  to  the  prosperity  of  Mediolanum,  though  it 
oontinued  to  be  sUU  regarded  as  the  capital  of  Li- 
guria  (as  Gallia  Transpadana  was  now  called),  and 
was  the  residence  of  the  Consularis  or  Vicarius 
Italiae,  to  whose  jurisdiction  the  whole  of  Northern 
Italy  wte  subject.  (LibeU.  Provino.  p.  62;  Becking, 
ad  Not.  Dign.  u.  p.  442.)  But  a  much  more  severe 
blow  was  inflicted  on  the  city  in  A.  u.  452,  when  it 
was  taken  and  plundered  by  Attila,  who  after  the 
fall  of  Aqnileia  carried  his  arms,  almost  without  oppo- 
sition, through  the  whole  region  N.  of  the  Po. 
(Jomand.  Get  42;  Hist.  Misoell.  xv.  p^  649.) 
Notwithstanding  this  disaster,  Mediolanum  seems 
to  have  retained  much  of  its  former  importance.  It 
was  still  regarded  as  the  metropolis  of  Northern 
Italy,  and  i^er  the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire,  in 
A.  D.  476,  became  the  royal  residence  of  the  Gothic 
kings  Odoacer  and  Tbeodoric.  Procopns  indeed 
speaks  of  it  in  the  sixth  century  as  surpassing  all  the 
otlier  cities  of  the  West  in  size  and  population,  and 
inferior  to  Bome  alone.  (Procop.  B.  G.  iu  8.)  It 
was  recovered  with  little  difficulty  by  Belisaiius, 
but  immediately  besieged  by  the  Guths  under  Uraia, 
the  brother  of  Vitiges,  who,  after  a  long  siege,  made 
himself  again  master  of  the  city  (a.  d.  539),  which 
he  is  said  to  have  utterly  destroyed,  patting  all  the 
male  mhabitants,  to  the  number  of  300,000,  to  the 
sword,  and  reducing  the  women  to  slavery.  (Id.  ib. 
21.)  It  is  evident,  however,  that  the  expressions  of 
Procopins  on  this  occasion  mnst  be  greatly  exag- 
gerated, for,  at  the  time  of  the  invasion  of  the  Lom- 
bards under  Alboin  (a.  d.  568),  Mediolanum  already 
reappears  in  little  less  than  its  former  importance. 
It  was  still  the  acknowledged  capital  of  Liguiia 
(P.  Diac  Hat.  Lang,  iu  IS,  25),  and,  as  the  me- 
tropolitan see,  appears  to  have  retained  this  dignity 
under  the  Lombard  Idn;^  though  those  monarchs 
transferred  their  royal  reridenoe  to  Ticinum  or  PcatUi. 
In  the  middle  ages  it  rapidly  roie  again  to  pros- 
peri^;  and,  though  a  sec(ad  time  destroyed  by  the 
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emperor  Frederic  Barbaroasa  in  1162,  quickly  re- 
covered, and  has  oontinued  down  to  the  (Kcsent  day 
to  be  one  of  the  moat  important  and  flourishiitg 
dties  of  Italy. 

The  position  of  Milan,  almost  m  the  centre  ef 
the  great  plam  of  Northern  Italy,  just  about  midwsj 
between  the  Alpa  and  the  Padns,  appears  to  bare 
marked  it  in  all  ages  as  the  natural  capital  of  that 
extensivs  and  fertile  region.  Its  ready  communi- 
cations with  the  Ticinos  oo  the  one  sidei,  and  tfaa 
Addua  on  the  other,  in  great  measure  supfdy  tb« 
want  which  would  otherwise  have  arisen  firom  its 
not  being  situated  on  a  navigable  river;  and  the 
fertile  pUin  between  these  two  rivers  is  watered  by 
the  minor  but  still  considerable  streams  of  the 
Lambn  and  Oloaa.  The  latter,  which  is  not  no- 
ticed by  any  ancient  writer,  flows  imder  the  waUs  of 
Mttan.  Tlie  modem  city  contains  few  vestiges  of 
its  ancient  splendour.  Of  all  the  public  buildings 
which  excitol  the  admiration  of  Ansonius  (sea 
above),  the  only  remams  are  the  columns  of  a  pm-- 
tioo,  16  in  number,  and  of  the  Corinthian  order, 
now  attached  to  the  church  of  &  Lomao,  and  snp- 
pused,  with  some  probability,  to  have  been  originally 
cuuieoted  with  the  Thermae  or  baths  erected  by  the 
emperor  HaximiaiL  A  single  antique  column,  now 
standing  in  front  of  the  ancient  basilica  of  Sant^ 
Ambrogio,  has  been  removed  from  some  other  site, 
and  does  not  indicate  the  existence  of  an  ancient 
building  on  the  spot.  Numerous  inacriptkma  have, 
liowever,  been  discovered,  and  are  still  preserved  in 
the  musetim  at  Milan.  These  fully  confirm  the 
municipal  importanee  of  Mediolanum  under  the  early 
Soman  Empire;  while  from  one  of  tiutu  we  leun 
the  &ct  that  the  dty,  notwithstanding  its  flourish- 
ing condition,  received  a  colony  under  RaJrimi^  and 
assumed,  in  honour  of  that  emperor,  the  titles  u£ 
Colonia  Aelia  Augusta.  (OrelL  Itucr.  1703, 1909, 
3942, 4000, 4060,  &&;  Zompt,  da  Colon,  p.  409.) 

Mediolanum  was  the  central  punt  frmu  which 
all  the  highroads  of  Italy  N.  of  the  Padns  may  be 
ccmsidered  as  radiating.  The  first  and  principal 
of  these  was  that  which  led  by  Laus  Pompeia  to 
Placentia,  where  it  Joined  the  Via  Aemilis,  and  thus 
became  the  direct  line  of  route  fixxn  Milan  to  Ba- 
venna and  Bome.  Another  main  line  was  tiist  by 
Novaria  and  Vercdlae  to  Eporedia  and  Augusta 
Praetoria,  which  must  have  been  the  principal 
line  of  cnmmnnlcation  between  Milan  and  Traiu- 
alpine  Gaul.  A  third  road  led  in  a  southerly  direc- 
tion to  Ticinum  (Poeia),  from  which  there  were 
two  lines;  the  one  proceeding  by  Laumellum  to 
Augusta  Taurinomm,  and  thence  over  the  Cottian 
Alps  into  the  southern  provinces  of  Gaul;  the  other 
crossing  the  Padus  to  Dertona,  and  thencs  across 
the  Apennines  to  Genoa.  A  fourth  line  was  that 
to  Comam,  &om  whence  there  was  a  much  fre- 
quented pass  by  the  Lacns  Larius,  and  acraaa  the 
Bhsetian  Alps  into  the  valley  of  the  /m,  thus  open- 
ing a  direct  and  speedy  communication  with  the 
Danube.  Lastiy,  a  great  line  of  highway  led  from 
Milan  to  Aquileia,  passing  through  Bergommn, 
Brixia,  Verona,  Vioentia,  Fatavium,  Altinnm,  aixi 
Concordia.  The  details  of  all  these  routes  are  giv«n 
in  the  Antnnine  Itiueraiy  and  the  Tabula  Pentiu- 
geriana.  [E.  H.  B.] 

MEDIOLATITIM  {Itm.  Ant ;  MetioXdnor,  PtoL 
iL  3.  §  18),  a  town  of  the  Ordovices  in  Britun. 
It  occurs  in  the  Itin.  Ant.,  between  Deva  (CAec 
tor),  and  Urioonium  (ITraxstor),  two  towns,  the 
sites  of  which  are  well  authenticated ;  and  ia  tiw 
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ttnth  Itio.  it  ftmia  the  terminiu  of  a  rtmte  from 
GUnovnta.  [C.  R.  S.] 

MEDIOLA'NUH  (MtStoXirtor,  PtoL  il  1 1.  §  28), 
a  town  in  the  north-west  of  Germany,'  nenlioned 
only  bj  Ptolemj;  its  rite  mnst  in  all  probability  be 
identified  with  the  modem  MeUln,  on  the  river 
VedL  As  the  name  Hediolanam  is  found  only  in 
coaotiies  inhabited  by  Celts,  it  has  been  sappceed 
that  Ptolemy  is  wnaig,  and  that  he  by  mistake 
placed  this  town  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Bhine ; 
but  there  is  no  good  reason  for  doabting  that  the 
eoontiy  about  the  Yecht  was  at  ooe  time  occupied 
by  a  Celtic  people.  [L.  S.] 

'  MEDIOMATKICI  (WtSioiiiTpucts,  Ptol.  ii.  9. 
§  12),  a  people  of  Gallia,  who  belong  to  the  division 
tt  Belgica.  Caeear  (£.  G.  iv.  10)  shows  their  pac- 
tion in  a  general  way  when  he  says  that  the  Bhine 
flows  aloDg  the  territories  of  the  Seqnani,  Medio- 
matrid,  Tribod  or  Triboeci,  and  Tieviri.  Ptolemy 
place*  the  Mediomatrid  sonth  of  the  TreviiL  Di- 
Todnmm  (ifefer)  was  their  captal.  [Divodubom.] 
The  diocese  otMett  lepieeents  their  territoiy,  which 
was  acootdingly  west  of  the  Votges.  But  Caesar 
makes  the  Hediomatrid  extend  to  the  Bhine,  and 
conseqnently  they  had  in  his  time  the  conntiy 
between  the  Voiges  and  the  Rhine.  And  this  agrees 
with  Strabo  (pi  193),  who  says  that  the  Seqnani 
and  Hediomatrid  inhabit  the  Bhine,  among  whom 
are  settled  the  Triboeci,  a  German  nation  which  had 
erused  over  from  their  own  country.  It  appears 
then  that  part  of  the  territoiy  of  the  Hediomatrid 
had  been  occupied  by  Germans  before  Caesar's  time; 
and  as  we  know  that  after  Caesar's  time  the  German 
tribes,  Nemetes,  Vangiones,  and  Carscates  occnpied 
the  Gallic  side  of  the  Rhine,  north  of  the  Triboci 
as  Sir  as  Maim,  and  that  north  of  if  anus  was  the 
territoiy  of  the  Treriri,  we  may  infer  that  all  these 
tribes  were  intmdeis  CQ  the  original  tenritay  of  the 
Ue&niatrici.  [G.  L.] 

MEDION.     [Hkteon.] 

HEDITEBBA'NEUM  MABE.  OimtBinw 
Uabe.] 

MEUMA  or  M£SUA  (M^{m<)i  Steph.B.;  uaita, 
Strab.,  Scymn.  Ch. ;  but  VKviia  on  coins,  and  so 
Apollaidania,  dted  by  Steph.  B. ;  Scylaz  has  M«ra, 
evidently  a  corruption  fat  VHciul  :  Elh.  M(S/uu», 
Mtaiaiot),  a  Greek  dty  of  Sonthem  Italy,  on  the 
W.  coast  of  the  Bruttian  peninsula,  between  Hip- 
poainm  and  the  mouth  of  the  Metaunu.  (Strab.  vi. 
p.  256 ;  Scyl.  p.  4.  §  12.)  It  was  a  colony  founded 
^  the  Epczepbyrian  Locxians,  and  is  said  to  have 
derived  its  same  from  an  adjoining  fountain.  (Strab. 
I  c ;  Scymn.  Ch.  308 ;  Steph.  B. :  «.)  But  thongb 
it  is  repeatedly  noticed  among  the  Greek  dties  in 
this  part  of  Italy,  it  does  not  appear  ever  to  have 
attuned  to  any  great  power  or  importance,  and  its 
name  never  fignies  in  history.  It  is  probable,  how- 
ever, that  the  Hedimnaeans  (McSi/uwbi),  who  are 
noticed  by  Diodoms  as  contributing  a  body  of  co- 
lonists to  the  repeopling  of  Uessana  by  Dionysins  in 
B.c.39fi,are  no  otherthan  the  Medmaeans,  and  that 
we  should  read  MtSfUuat  in  the  passsge  in  question. 
(Died.  xiv.  78.)  Tlioagh  never  a  very  conspicuous 
jbee,  Medina  seems  to  have  survived  the  fall  of 
many  other  more  important  dties  of  Magna  Graeda, 
and  it  is  noticed  as  a  still  existing  town  both  by 
Strabo  and  PGny.  (Strab.  I  e. ;  Plin.  iil  5.  s.  10.) 
Bat  the  name  is  not  foand  in  Ptolemy,  and  all  snli- 
seqnent  trace  of  it  disappears.  It  appeara  from 
Strabo  that  the  town  itself  was  situated  a  little 
inland,  and  that  it  had  a  port  or  emporium  on  the 
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sea-shore.  The  exact  rite  has  not  been  determined, 
but  as  the  name  of  Muima  is  still  borne  by  a  river 
which  flows  into  the  sea  a  little  below  Nicolera, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Uedma  was  situated 
somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  town,  and 
probably  its  port  was  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
which  stiU  bean  its  name.  Nicotera,  the  name  of 
which  is  already  fbnnd  in  the  Antoune  Itinerary 
(pp.  106,  111),  probably  arose  after  the  dedine  i^ 
Meama.  [E.  H.  B.] 


OODC  or  MXDIU. 

HEDUASA  {KiSiuun  or  Vlitiuutoi),  a  town 
of  Caria,  ritnated  somewhere  in  the  peninsnla 
between  the  Ceramian  and  lasian  gulf,  not  far 
from  Hyndus.  (Plin.  t.  29;  Steph.  B.  :  v.; 
Hecat.  Fragm.  230.)  It  is  probably  the  same  town 
as  the  one  which  Stephanns  elsewhere  calls  &ii- 
/taira;  its  site  is  unknown.  [L.  S.] 

MEDOACUS  or  MEDUACUS  (Mt8<$cwat : 
BreiUa),  a  river  of  Neithem  Italy,  in  the  prorince 
of  Venetia,  blling  into  the  extensive  lagnnes  which 
border  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood cf  the  modem  Vtniee.  According  to  Pliny 
(iil  16.  B.  20X  there  were  two  rivers  of  the  name, 
but  no  other  author  mentions  more  than  one,  and 
Livy,  a  native  of  the  region,  mentions  the  "Me- 
duacns  amnis"  withoat  any  distinctive  epithet. 
(Liv.  X.  2.)  There  can  be  no  donbt  that  this  is  the 
river  now  known  as  the  Brenta,  which  is  a  very 
considerable  stream,  rising  in  the  mountains  of  the 
Vol  Sugana,  and  flowing  near  Padua  (Patavinm). 
A  short  distance  from  that  dty  it  receives  the  vraters 
of  the  Bacchiglione,  which  may  probably  be  the 
other  branch  of  the  Medoaeus  meant  by  Pliny. 
Strabo  speaks  of  a  port  of  the  same  name  at  its 
month  (KtSioKot  Ai^V,  V.  p.  213),  which  served 
as  the  port  of  Patavinm.  "This  must  evidently  be 
the  same  to  Which  Pliny  gives  the  name  of  Portns 
Edro,  and  which  vras  formed  by  the  "  Medoad  duo 
ac  Fossa  Clodia :"  it  is  in  all  probability  the  one 
now  called  Porto  di  Lido,  close  to  Venice.  The 
changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the  configuration 
of  the  lagnnes  and  the  channels  of  the  rivers,  which 
are  now  wholly  artificial,  render  the  identification  of 
the  ports  along  this  coast  veiy  obscure,  but  Strsbo's 
statement  that  the  Medoaeus  was  navigated  for  a 
distance  of  250  stadia,  from  the  port  at  its  month 
to  Patavinm,  seems  conclusive  in  &VDnr  of  the 
Porto  di  Lido,  rather  than  the  more  distant  one  of 
Chioaa.  At  the  present  day  the  Brenta  flows,  as 
it  were,  nmnd  the  lagnnes,  and  entere  the  sea  at 
AwKfolo,  evidently  the  Portns  Bmndulns  of  Pliny 
(1  c.)  ;  while  a  canal  called  the  CanaU  di  Brmta, 
quitting  the  river  of  that  name  at  Bob,  hdds  a 
more  duwt  course  to  the  lagnnes  at  Fuiina.  This 
canal  may  perhaps  be  the  Fossa  Clodia  of  Pliny. 

Livy  tells  us  that,  m  B.a  301,  deonymns  the 
Lacedaemonian  arrived  at  the  month  of  the  Me- 
doaeus, and  having  ascended  the  river  with  some  of 
his  lighter  vessels,  began  to  ravage  the  territoiy  of 
the  Patavini,  but  that   people   repolssd   his   al^ 
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t4icks,  and  destrajred  a  considerable  part  of  his  fleet 
(Lir.  X.  S.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

MEDOBRIGA,  a  town  in  Lnsitama  (Hirt  B. 
Attx.  48),  the  iidiabitants  of  which  are  called  by 
Pliny  (iv.  23.  i.  35)  Medabiiceows  Plombarii,  is 
the  same  place  as  Mundobrioa,  or  Hohtobiuua, 
which  is  placed  in  the  Aotonine  Itinerary  (p.  420) 
on  the  road  from  Scalabis  to  Eineiita.  There  are 
rains  of  the  ancient  town  at  Marvao,  on  the  frontiers 
of  Portogal.  (Besendi,  Ant.  Lut.  p.  58 ;  Florez, 
£<p.  Sagr.  ziii.  p.  66.) 

HEDOSLAKIUH  (MtSoirAiii'un'),  a  town  in  the 
Bouthemmost  part  of  Germany  (Ptol.  ii.  11.  §  30), 
which  must  have  been  sitoated  a  few  miles  to  the 
north  of  Vienna.  Its  exact  site  is  ttij  matter  of 
coiyecture.  [L.  S.] 

MEDUACUS.    [Medoacus.] 

HEDUAMA  (Jfqyeime),  a  branch  of  the  Liger, 
]n  Gallia.  The  name  may  be  ancient,  but  the 
Terse  of  Lncan  in  which  it  ocean  is  sporioos. 
[LioBK.]  [G.  L.] 

MEOUANTUU,  fai  Gallia,  is  placed  in  the  Table 
on  •  road  fiwn  Dnnoortomm  (Jiewu)  through  No- 
viomagas,  Mose  or  Hosa  (Kohmm),  to  llednantam, 
•n  anknown  sit«b  [G.  L.] 

MEDULI,  a  Gallic  people  oa  the  coast  south  of 
the  Ganunna  (GaroMie).  Aosonins  (£jp.  4)  says 
toTheoa: — 

*■  Qaam  tamen  ezercee  Mednlomm  in  litote  Titam." 
He  says  in  another  Epistle  to  Theoo  {Ep.  5) :  — 

**  Unas  Domnotoni  te  litore  perferet  aestos 
Condatem  ad  portmn,  si  modo  deproperes." 

[As  to  this  Condatis  Portns,  see  Consate,  Ko.  G.] 
Ausonius  (Ep.  7}  thanks  Tbeon  for  sending  him 
some  of  the  oysters,  equal  to  those  of  Baiae,  which 
were  fattened  in  the  "stagna  Mednlonun."  The 
country  of  the  Medoli  corresponds  to  Medoc  in  the 
French  department  of  the  Gironde.  [G.  L.] 

MEDULLI  (MfSovoAXoi,  Strabo),  an  Alpine 
people,  whose  name  occurs  in  the  inscription 
on  the  arch  of  Sosa  and  on  the  Trophy  of  the  Alps 
(Plin.  UL  20),  where  they  are  plarad  between  the 
Acitavones  and  UcenL  Ptolemy  (it  10.  §  II) 
places  the  Allobn^es  "snder  the  Medoli,"  as  the 
name  is  there  written,  by  which  he  means  that  the 
Meduli  occupy  the  country  nearer  to  the  Alps. 
Strabu's  description  of  the  position  of  this  people  is 
clear  (it.  p.  203)  I — "  After  the  Vocontii  are  the  Si- 
conii  (Iconii),  and  Tiicorii,  and  then  the  Medaalli, 
who  occupy  the  highest  summits  (of  the  Alps)  ;  now 
they  say  that  the  highest  part  of  their  country  has 
an  ascent  of  one  hundred  stadia,  and  thence  to  the 
borders  of  Italy  the  descent  is  as  much  :  and  abore, 
in  certain  hollows,  there  is  a  great  lake,  and  two  springs 
not  far  from  one  another,  and  from  one  of  these  flows 
the  Draentios  (^Duranee),  a  torrent  stream  which 
flows  down  to  the  Rbodanus,  and  the  Dorias  (_Doria) 
runs  in  the  opposite  direction,  for  it  Jrans  the  Padus 
(Po),  flowing  down  through  the  country  of  the 
Salaan  into  Celtics  south  of  the  Alps."  When 
Strabo  says  further  (iv.  p.  304)  that  the  Medulli "  lie 
as  near  as  may  be  (jiikuna)  aboTe  the  confluence 
of  the  Isara  and  the  Rhone,"  ha  is  not  speaking  of 
distance,  but  of  direction  or  position ;  for  he  adds 
"  and  the  other  side  of  the  mountain  country  above 
described,  the  part  that  slc^ws  towards  Italy,  is 
occupied  by  the  Taurini,  a  Ligurian  people,  and  other 
Ligurea."  The  conclusion  is  easy  that  the  Medulli 
were  in  the  Mamiame,  north  and  south  of  the  town 
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of  S.  Jam  Je  Maurieme,  and  eudoeod  between  tlia- 
TaraUatMe  and  Dauphme.  The  Uke  is  supposed 
by  D'AnTille  and  by  Walckenaer  (_Grog.  toL  iL 
p.  31)  to  be  that  oo  Mont  Cenu;  and  Walckenaer 
adds  "  that  it  is  exactly  200  Olympic  stadia  from 
Sea  to  the  termination  of  the  descent,  7  miles 
west  of  Aotta."  But  this  is  a  false  ooadosion,  de- 
rired  probably  from  Strabo's  remark  about  the 
Durias  flowing  through  the  country  of  the  Salaam ; 
the  stream  which  flows  through  the  conntry  of  the 
Salassi  is  the  Doria  Baltea,  but  the  stream  which 
rises  near  the  Durance  is  the  Doria  R^iaria. 

D'Anville  supposed  that  Strabo  made  the  Alps 
in  the  country  of  the  Mednlli  100  stadia  in  perpen- 
dicular height,  which  absnrd  mistake  has  baen  fol- 
lowed by  the  French  translators  of  Strabo.  Walcke- 
naer has  corrected  it ;  bnt  he  has  erroneously  made 
FUdemy  place  the  Medulli  immediately  north  of 
the  Allobrogee,  instead  of  to  the  south-east.  Vi- 
truTius  (viii.  3)  speaks  of  the  gottnt  of  the  Medulli, 
a  disease  supposed  to  arise  from  the  water  which 
they  drank.  [G.  L.] 

MEDU'LLIA  (MeSvAA/a:  Etk.  KtSuXXam,  Me- 
dullinos),  an  ancient  city  of  Latinm,  which  is  re- 
peatedly menUoned  in  the  early  history  of  Borne; 
but,  like  many  others,  had  disappeared  at  a  mm- 
paratively  early  period.    According  to  Diwysins  it 
was  one  of  the  colonies  of  Alba;  and  Diodorus  also 
includes  it  anKmg  the  cities  of  which  he  ascribef  4 :  - 
foundation  to  LiOinns  SilTina.    (Dionys.  iii.  1 ;  .  i» 
Til.,  ap.  £meb.  Arm.  p.  185.)     We  are  told  tb.>:  ■. 
fell  into  the  power  of  Romulus  by  the  Tolu  >.-.-.- 
submission  of  the  inhabitants  afler  the  fall  of '  .  .  - 
tumerium,  and  many  of  its  citizens  migratt- 
Rome,  among  whom  was  the  father  of  TuUus  1<'-- 
tilius.    (Dionys.  ii.  36,  iii.  1.)     But  in  the  rifij;u   .' 
Ancns  Marcius  it  was  again  conquered  by  the  La:  "  , 
who  held  it  for  abore  three  years,  when  the  B' 
king  a  second  time  reduced  it  (Id.  iii.  38.)     '    ■ 
howeTer,  says  nothing  of  this  reconquest,  bnt  tn :: ' 
throughout  as  a  Latin  city,  and  enumerates  it  a.     - 1 
those  of  the  Prisci  Latiui  which  were  taken  by  1 .    - 
quinins  Priscos  (i.  33,38).    At  a  somewhat 
period  it  is  mentioned  for  the  last  time,  in  B.  c  - .  -*, 
as  abandoning  the  Soman  alliance,  and  joinin;  t.  ■ 
Sabines.     (Dionys.  vi.  34.)     We  have  no  account  of 
the  period  of  its  destruction,  but  it  is  not  noticed  by 
any  of  the  geographers,  and  Pliny  tells  ns  that  it 
was  no  longer  in  existence  in  his  time  (iii.  5.  s.  9). 

The  name  of  Mednllia  is  foond  in  livy  associated 
with  those  of  Comiculam,  Fioalea,  Crusttuneriam, 
and  Momentum,  of  which  the  site  is  approxiniately 
known,  as  well  as  with  Ameriola  and  Cameria,  of 
which  the  position  is  as  uncertain  as  that  of  Me- 
duUia  itself.  AH  three  were  probably  situated  in 
the  neighbonrhood  of  the  cities  just  mentioned ;  bat 
this  is  all  that  can  be  asserted  with  any  confidence. 
Gell  and  Mibby  have  described  the  remains  of  on 
ancient  city,  at  a  spot  called  MarceUma,  about 
4  miles  from  PalonAara,  at  the  foot  of  the  lofty 
Monte  Gennaro,  which  the  former  writer  supposes 
to  be  MeduUia.  The  remains  in  question,  consisting 
of  considerable  portions  of  walls  of  polygonal  coo- 
stmction,  encloung  a  triangular  area,  are  miqnes- 
tionably  those  of  an  ancient  city :  bnt  its  identifica- 
tion is  wholly  imcertain ;  the  'situation  would  suit 
equally  well  for  Cameria  or  Ameriola,  as  for  Me- 
dullia.  Mibby  and  Abeken  wonld  place  the  latter 
at  <S.  Angtio  di  Capoccia,  on  the  highest  simimit  of 
the  Comiculan  hillsj  where  there  also  remain  ancient 
waUs,  st^ppoeed  by  Gell  to  be  those  of  Cotmcnlasa 
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itself.  (Gdl,  Top.  of  Rome,  pp.  312,  319;  NilibT, 
Dialorni,  toL  iL  pp.  293,  327  ;  Abeken,  M.  I. 
Pl78.)  [E.H.B.] 

MEDULLUS  (Flor.  iv.  12 ;  Mednlliam,  Oros.  ri. 
SI),  »  raoantam  in  Hispania  Tamconenaia,  rising 
thim  the  rirer  Minim  ;  perfaaps  the  Sierra  de  Ma- 
meda,  apm  the  river  SU,  a  tributary  of  the  J/i'fio, 

MEDUS  (i  Vtijtos,  Strab.  xr.  p.  729),  a  river  of 
ancient  Persia,  which,  according  to  Strabo,  after 
taking  its  soorce  in  Media,  flowed  into  the  Araxes, 
which  waters  the  plain  of  Persepolis.  Cortias, 
howevo:,  in  speaking  of  these  rivers,  makes  the 
Anses,  which  was  the  greater  stream,  flow  into  the 
Mediis,  which  was  the  less  (r.  4.  §  7).  There  can 
he  DO  donbt,  however,  that  Strabo  is  more  correct 
than  Cortioa.  The  Medos  is  the  small  stream 
(now  called  the  /Wmfti)  which  flows  past  the 
remains  of  Pasargadae,  lalakr,  and  Persepolis,  and 
bOa  into  the  Araxes  ,(.iCur  or  JSaid-amir)  a  few 
milea  below  the  last  mina.  The  united  stream  of 
the  tiro  rivers  terminates  in  lake  Bakhttgia,  abont 
40  miles  fmai  Persepolis.  (Fergnssoo,  Jfioev.  and 
Ptrtp.  p.  90.)  [V.] 

H£GABARI  (Mtyieofiot,  Strab.  xvii.  pp.  786, 
819 ;  tStyiSafioL,  PtoL  ir.  7.  §  30 ;  Megabarri, 
Plia.  TL  30.  s.  35),  a  people  of  Aethiopia,  near 
Ueroe,  abo  called  Adibari  according  to  some  antho- 
litics  (Plin.  i.  c),  and  possessing  a  town  of  ApoUo.. 
Their  name  appears  to  survive  in  the  tribe  of  the 
Metaierab  near  S(Aen^.  (RItter,  Erdhmde,  vol.  L 
p.  663 ;  Forfaiger,  vol.  ii.  p.  811.) 

UEGAXIA.   [Meoabis.] 

MEGALO'POLIS  (v  MtyiXv  x6\ts  or  MfyttK6- 
waXa:  £th.  MtytAowoXl-rris:  Sindfm),  the  "Great 
Citv,"  cneof  the  most  reoent  of  the  Grecian  cities, 
and  the  later  capital  of  Arcadia,  was  founded  in  B.  c. 
370,  a  few  m<mths  after  the  battle  of  Lenctra,  and 
was  6nlshed  in  the  course  of  three  years.  (Pans, 
viii.  27.  §  1 ;  Diod.  xv.  52,  62,  72.)  Arcadia  had 
been  prenunsly  divided  into  a  nnmber  of  independent 
poiitieal  communities;  and  it  had  always  been  the 
object  of  Sparta  to  maintain  them  in  their  isolated 
caoditioii,  that  she  might  the  more  easilj  exercise  su- 
pnmacy  over  them.  But  after  the  fatal  blow,  which 
the  Spwtans  had  received  at  the  battle  of  Leuctra, 
armal  of  the  leading  Arcadians,  supported  by  Epa- 
BHaoodas,  who  was  the  sonl  of  the  nndertaking, 
nsolved  to  found  a  new  city,  which  should  become 
the  capital  of  an  Arcadian  confiederation.  Ten  oecists 
were  appointed  to  carry  this  resolution  into  eSsct, 
of  whom  two  were  firom  Tegea,  two  from  Mantineia, 
tm  from  Cleitor,  two  from  the  district  of  Maenalns, 
sad  two  from  that  of  Parrhasia.  The  site,  which 
they  chose,  was  an  extensive  plain  npon  the  north- 
weat  finiDtier  of  Laconia;  and  the  city  was  built 
npoo  tin  river  Helisson,  a  tributary  of  the  Alpheius. 
Forty  distinct  Arcadian  townships  were  either  per- 
snailed  or  eonpelled  to  oontribnte  their  inhabitants 
to  form  the  new  state.  (Pans.  viii.  27 ;  Diod.  xv. 
94.)  The  inhabitants  were  fnmished  from  seven 
states:  10  from  Maenalns,  8  from  the  Parrbasii, 
S  fmm  Orchomenus,  4  frran  Cynuria,  6  from  Eu- 
treais,  3  from  Tripolis,  and  probably  6  (though 
Psasaniaa  msatiooa  the  names  of  only  5)  from 
Aagytis.  Tke  city  was  50  stadia  (more  than 
0  nules  and  a  half)  in  circamference(Polyb.  ix.  21); 
while  the  territory  assigned  to  it  was  more  extensive 
tliaa  that  of  any  other  Arcadian  state,  extending 
narthwanfa  about  23  English  miles  fstm  the  city, 
leiiw  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  territories  of 
Tigcaj  MBirfi"*"" .  Orcinmemis.  and  Caphyae,  and 
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on  the  west  by  those  of  Messene,  Phigalia,  and  He- 
raea.     (On  the  foundation  of  Megalopolis,  see  Clin- 
ton, FatL  BeO.  vol.  ii.  p.  418;  Thiriwall,  But  of 
Greece,  vol.  v.  p.  85,  seq.;  Grote,  Bitt.  of  Greece 
vol  X.  p.  306,  seq.) 

Megalopolis  was  the  phice  of  meeting  of  the 
Arcadian  confederation  which  was  now  formed.  The 
council  of  the  confederation  was  called  the  Ten 
Thousand  (o!  M^ioi),  and  consisted  of  representa- 
tives o[  all  the  Arcadian  states,  except  Orchomenus 
and  Heraea.  The  number  must  be  regarded  as  an 
indefinite  one ;  and  it  is  probable  that  all  the  citi- 
sens  of  the  separate  states  had  the  right  of  attending 
the  meetings.  (Xen.  Bell.  vi.  5.  §  6,  vii.  1.  §  38 ; 
Diod.  XV.  59;  Pans.  viii.  32.  §  1;  Dem.  de  Fait. 
Leg.  p.  344.)  A  body  of  troops,  called  Epariti 
('Ewii^iToi),  was  raised  for  the  service  of  the  confe- 
deration ;  their  nnmber  was  5000  (Xen.  Bell  vii.  4. 
§  34,  vii  5.  §  3;  Diod.  xi.  62,  67.)  The  new  con- 
fsderation  succeeded  for  a  time  in  giving  a  certain 
degree  of  unity  of  sentiment  and  action  to  the  Arca- 
dians; but  its  influence  gradually  declined;  and  the 
city  of  Megalopolis  never  attained  that  importance 
wtuch  its  founders  had  anticipated,  and  which  had 
caused  it  to  be  laid  out  on  a  scale  too  large  for  the 
the  ptnmlation  collected  within  its  walls.  (Polyb 
ii.  65.) 

Up<m  the  decline  of  the  Theban  power,  the  Spar- 
tans directed  their  attacks  against  Het;alopalis:  but 
these  were  easily  repelled;  and  upon  the  rise  of  the 
Macedonian  power  the  Megalopolitans  formed  a  close 
alliance  with  Philip,  and  subsequently  with  Alex- 
ander, as  their  best  security  agaimt  their  formidable 
neighbonr.  After  the  death  of  Alexander  they 
continued  faithfhl  to  the  Macedonian  alliance,  and 
refused  to  Jrfn  the  other  Greeks  against  Antipater. 
In  the  contest  between  Polysperchon  and  Cassander, 
Megalopolis  espoused  the  side  of  the  latter;  in  conse- 
quence of  which  Polysperchon  hud  siege  to  the  ciiy 
in  B.  o.  318.  It  was,  however,  bravely  defended  by 
its  inhabitants,  nnder  an  officer  named  Damis;  and 
though  Polysperchon  succeeded  in  making  a  breach 
in  its  walls,  he  was  finally  repulsed  with  loss.  (Diod. 
xviiL  70,  71.)  We  learn  from  Diodorna  (J.  c.)  that 
the  territory  of  Megalopolis  poesessod  at  this  time 
15,000  men  capable  of  bearing  arms,  which  im- 
plies a  population  of  aboot  65,000  souls.  After 
this  tiipe  Megalopolis  was  governed  by  tyrants,  of 
whom  the  first  was  Ariztodemus,  a  Phigalian  by 
birth,  who,  on  account  of  his  good  qualities,  was 
called  XprjorSs.  During  his  reign  the  Spartans, 
under  their  king  A(xotatus,  the  aon  of  Areos,  and 
grandsoo  of  Cleonymos  IL,  attacked  Megalopolis, 
but  were  defeated,  and  Acrotatos  waa  slain.  (Pans, 
viii.  27.  §  II,  who  erroneously  calls  Acrotatus  the 
son  of  Cieooymus.)  Two  generations  later  Lydiades, 
a  native  of  Megalopolis,  became  tyrant  of  tiie  city, 
but  he  voluntarily  resigned  his  power  in  b.  c.  232, 
and  united  Megalopidis  to  the  Achaean  League, 
(Pans.  viii.  27.  §  12,  seq.;  Polyb.  u.  44.)  In  B.  c. 
222,  Cleomenes  III.  surprised  Megalopolis;  the 
greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  succeeded  in  making 
their  escape  to  Messene;  but,  after  plundering  the 
city,  he  laid  the  greater  part  of  it  in  ruins.  (Pans, 
viii.  27.  §  15,  seq.;  Polyb.  iL  55;  Pint.  Philop.  5, 
C^eoni.  25.)  Soon«fter  the  defeat  of  Cleomenes  at 
the  battle  of  Sellasia  (b.  a  221),  the  Megalopolitans 
began  to  rebuild  their  dty;  but  a  dispute  arose 
among  them  respecting  its  size.  One  party  wished 
the  compass  of  the  walls  to  be  contracted,  that  they 
might  be  the  more  easily  defended;  and  the  other 
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innited  npon  presaring  the  former  dimeiuioiu  of 
the  citT,  The  former  party,  throaf;h  the  mediation 
of  Aratos,  appear  to  hare  prevailed,  and  the  citj 
was  onfortanatel;  rebailt  in  its  original  magnitnde. 
(Poljb.  T.  93.)  The  fortiflcations  were  sofficieutly 
strong  to  resist  the  stUick  of  the  tjrant  Nabis 
(Plut.  Philap.  13);  bat  they  were  again  suffered  to 
fall  into  decay;  and  even  as  soon  as  B.  c.  175,  we 
find  that  Antiocbiu  IV.  Epphanes  promised  the 
Uegalopolitans  to  sarronnd  their  ci^  with  a  wall, 
and  gare  them  the  greater  part  oi  the  neoessary 
money.  (Lir.  zli.  20.)  Polybios  remarks  (iz.  21) 
that  the  popalation  of  Hegalopolii  in  his  time  was 
only  the  half  of  that  of  Sparta,  altboogb  it  was  two 
stadia  greater  in  circnmference.  So  much  was  it 
ndnoed,  that  a  comic  poet,  qooted  by  Stnbo,  de- 
•eribrd  "  the  Great  City  as  a  great  desert "  (ipn/ila 
furjiKn  'arXy  ii  MrydAT)  rdAii,  viil  p.  388),  Ao 
eostomed  as  Paoaaniss  was  to  the  Bi);ht  a!  &llen 
cities,  the  rained  condition  of  Megalopolis  appears  to 
have  particolarly  impressed  him,  and  gave  rise  to 
the  reflections  which  he  hss  inserted  after  his  de- 
scription of  the  city  (viii.  33).  Megalopolis  was 
the  birthplace  of  Philopoemen,  and  of  the  historian 
Polybios. 

Megalopolis  was  sitoated  in  the  middle  of  a  plain, 
and,  anlike  the  generality  of  Grecian  cities,  possessed 
DO  height,  which  might  be  converted  into  an  acro- 
polis. IhnUneia,  which  was  also  lebailt  abont  the 
same  time,  was  plaoed  in  a  level  sitoation,  instead  of 
its  dd  position  npon  a  hill.  A  level  sitoation  ap- 
peals to  have  been  chosen  as  more  convenient  for  a 
large  popalation  than  tlie  rocky  heights  npon  which 
the  old  Greek  dtiee  were  built;  while  the  improve- 
ments which  had  been  made  in  the  srt  of  fortifying 
cities  enabled  their  inhabitants  to  dispense  with 
natural  defences.  The  city  Uy  upon  either  bank  of 
the  Helisson,  which  flowed  through  it  ihan  east  to 
west,  sad  divided  it  into  nearly  two  equal  parts. 


BXma  or  MiOALOPoLia. 

AA.  OthU*. 
BB.  TheHeUiMaa. 

C.  Theatre. 

D.  Stadlam. 
B.  ThersUiiira. 
F.  A(ora. 

O.  Temple  of  Athena  Pollas. 
H.  Temel*  of  Hen  Teieia. 
I.  The  Bathrllui. 

The  Belisson  flows  bto  the  Alphaus  abont  2J 
English  miles  from  the  city.  The  soathem  half  of 
the  city  Was  called  Orbstu.  ('Opeffrla),  from  an 
ancient  settlement  of  the  Maenalians  npon  this  spot. 
(Steph.  B.  s.  V.  Mtyi\7i  riKts.)    The  ruins  of  Me- 
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galopolis  are  near  the  modem  village  of  Slnditu  ;  but 
almost  all  trace  of  the  walls  has  disappeared,  be- 
cause they  were  probably  bailt,  like  those  of  Mas- 
tineia  (Xen.  BeU.  v.  8.  §  5 ;  Pans.  viii.  8.  §  5),  of 
unbumt  bricks.  Pausanias  has  given  a  particular 
deecription  of  the  pablic  buildings  (viiL  30 — 32),  the 
site  of  some  of  which  may  still  be  fixed  by  the  eust- 
ing  remains.  The  two  most  important  buildings  were 
the  theatre,  on  the  left  or  southern  side  of  the  river, 
and  the  Agora  on  the  right.  The  colossal  remains  of 
the  theatre  are  ocDspicoons  in  the  whole  plain. 
Several  of  the  seats  remain,  and  a  part  of  the  wall 
of  the  cavea.  It  is  described  by  Pausanias  (viiL  32. 
I  1)  as  the  greatest  theatre  in  Greece,  and  was  480 
feet  in  diameter.  Pausanias  says  that  in  the  theatre 
there  was  a  perennial  fountam,  which  Leake  could 
not  find,  but  which  Boss  noticed  in  the  Orchestra;  it 
is  now  covered  with  rubbish,  so  that  it  is  not  visible, 
but  in  dry  seasons  it  makes  the  ground  quite  moist 
and  slippery.  On  the  eastern  ude  of  the  theatre 
was  the  stadium,  the  position  of  which  is  indicated 
in  the  shape  of  the  ground  near  the  river.  Here  ia 
a  fountain  of  water,  which  Pausanias  says  was  in 
the  stadium,  and  was  sacred  to  Dionyms.  On  th* 
eastern  side  of  the  stadium  wss  a  temple  of  Diooy- 
sos;  and  below  the  stadium,  towards  the  river,  were 
a  sanctuary  of  Aphrodite,  and  an  altar  of  Ares. 
Boss  sappcsas  a  areolar  foundation  dose  to  the  bank 
of  the  river  to  be  the  altar  of  Arts,  and  a  qnadiin- 
gular  fonndation  between  this  and  the  theatre  to  ba 
the  temple  of  Aphrodite.  East  of  the  temple  at 
Dionysus  there  is  another  sonrce  of  water,  also  men- 
tioned by  Pausanias,  by  which  we  can  fix  the  posi- 
tion of  the  temple  of  Asclepins  the  Boy;  above 
which,  on  a  gently  sloping  hill,  was  a  Umple  of 
Artemis  Agr^a.  West  of  the  theatre  was  the 
Thersilium,  named  from  the  person  who  built  it,  in 
which  the  Ten  Thousand  were  accustomed  to  meet; 
and  near  it  was  a  house,  built  originally  by  the  Me- 
galopolitans  for  Alexander,  the  son  of  Philip.  In 
this  same  locality  there  were  a  few  fonndationa  of  a 
temple  sacred  to  Apollo,  Hermes,  and  the  Hoses. 

Opposite  the  western  end  of  the  theatre  there  aia, 
on  both  sides  of  the  river,  but  more  especially  on  the 
northern  bank,  large  masses  of  square  stones.  These 
are  probably  the  remains  of  the  prindpal  bridge  over 
the  Heliseon,  which  led  from  the  theatre  to  th« 
Agora  on  the  northern  side  of  the  river.  The  Agon 
was  built  on  a  magnificent  scale,  and  extended  akoe 
the  river  close  to  tilt  western  walls  of  the  city;  since 
Paosanias,  who  entered  Megalopolis  upon  this  side, 
immediately  came  upon  the  Agora.  As  Paosanias 
has  given  a  fuller  description  of  the  Agora  of  Mega- 
lopolis than  of  any  other  in  Greece,  the  following 
restoration  of  it  (t^en  from  Cnrtius)  may  be  found 
Dseful  in  understanding  the  geneisl  form  and  ar- 
rangement of  such  buildings. 

In  the  centre  of  the  Agora  was  an  inclosore  sacicd 
to  Zeos  Lycaeus,  who  was  the  tutelary  deity  of  all 
Arcadia.  It  had  no  entrance ;  but  tiie  objects  it 
contained  were  exposed  to  public  view;  here  wei« 
seen  two  altars  of  the  god,  two  tables,  two  eagles, 
and  a  statue  in  stone  of  Pan.  Befine  the  sacred  in- 
closnre  of  Zeus  there  was  a  statue  of  Apollo  in  brass, 
12  feet  high,  which  was  brought  from  Baasae  by 
the  Pliigalians,  to  adorn  the  new  capital;  it  sor- 
vived  the  destruction  of  the  city,  and  is  represented 
on  coins  of  Septimius  Sevems.  This  colossal  sta- 
tue probably  stood  on  the  west  side  of  the  sanc- 
tuary of  Zeus.  To  the  right  of  the  colossal  statoe 
was  the  temple  of  the  Mather  of  the  Gods,  of  which 
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AooBA  OF  laatuoroia. 

A.  Sanctiury  of  Zoiu. 

B.  SUtoe  of  Apollo. 

C.  Temple  of  the  Uottaw  of  the  Oodt. 

D.  Scoa  of  Philip. 

B.  Temple  of  Hermet. 
F.  Stoa  of  the  ArehWee, 
GL  SCoaorMTTtHMlb. 
H.  Sutoeof  PoI;Miu. 
t  Stoa  of  ArliUnder. 
L.  Temple  of  Zeiu  Soter. 
M.  SaereiiliKlatunoftlMOnataoddeuee. 
K.  OjniBuiaB. 

On  the  mxtbetn  nde  of  the  Agon  laj  the  Stat  of 
PUfip,  the  too  of  Amyntas,  which  wis  named 
in  bonoiiT  of  this  Idnf;,  on  scconnt  of  tlie  aerrioes 
he  had  rendefed  to  Megalopolis.  Near  it  wen 
tbe  remains  of  the  temple  of  Hermes  Acscesius. 
Akogside  of  the  Stoa  of  Philip,  was  another  smaller 
Stoa,  containing  the  Archives  (ri  iipx'M),  and 
consisting  of  six  compartments.  Behind  the  Stoa 
ef  the  Archrres  was  a  temple  of  Tyche  (Fortune). 

The  Stoa  called  Myropolis,  where  the  shops  of  the 
feifimien  stood,  was  probably  on  the  eastern  aide  of 
tiie  Agon.  It  was  built  from  the  spoils  of  the  La- 
cedaemonians nnder  Acrotatos,  when  they  were  de- 
feated by  Aristodemns.  Between  it  and  the  sanctnary 
sf  Zens  was  tbe  statne  of  Polyhius.  To  the  left  of 
this  statne  was  the  Boulenterinm,  or  Senate  House. 
In  tile  aoath  of  tbe  Agora  may  be  placed  the  Stoa 
sf  Ariatander,  named  after  its  fonnder.  At  the 
eastern  end  of  this  Stoa,  was  a  Peripteral  Temple  of 
Zens  Soter,  contaming  a  statne  of  the  god  seated 
between  the  goddesses  H^alopolis  and  Artemis  So- 
tsiiB.  At  the  other,  or  western  end  of  the  same 
Skoa,  was  the  sacred  inclosnre  al  the  Great  God- 
deoes  Demeter  and  Core  (Penepbone),  containing 
seraral  tempiea.  The  Gymnasium  stood  on  the 
western  side  of  the  Agora. 

To  the  north  of  the  Agora,  behind  the  Stoa  of 
Philip,  there  were  two  small  heights,  on  one  of 
which  stood  the  mins  of  the  temple  of  Athena  Fo- 
lias,  and  00  the  other  thoee  of  Hers  Teleia.  The 
fcmiHatiiiiw  of  these  temples  are  still  visible.  At 
the  foot  of  the  temple  of  Hera  Teleia  was  the  stream 
Bathyflns,  flowing  into  the  HeKsson.  Parallel  to 
the  Bathyllos  is  another  stream ;  and  the  hill  be- 
tween these  two  streams  is,  peihaps,  the  Scoleitas 
oentioaed  by  Pansanias  (riii.  31.  §  7),  who  says 
that  it  Cea  within  the  walla,  and  that  a  stream  de- 
■eanda  from  it  to  the  Hdisson. 

Some  excaTations  wero  made  on  the  site  of  Mega- 
lopolis by  Boss  in  1834>  but  nothing  of  importance 
was  ftond. 

Pamanias  also  gires  a  minnte  aeooont  of  the  prin- 
cipal toads  leading  from  HegabpoUs.  Of  thsM  he 
Bcations  ei^t,  kiting  respectiToly  to  Mcasene,  Car- 


nadnm,  Spartn,  Hethydiinm,  Uaenalns,  Phigaleia, 
T^ea  and  Heraea. 

1.  The  road  to  Meseene  passed,  at  the  distanet  of 
7  stadia  from  the  dty,  a  temple  aC  the  goddeasea 
called  Maniaa,  a  name  of  the  Enmenides,  because 
Orestes  here  became  insane  on  acoonnt  of  the  mnrder 
of  his  mother.  A  little  further  was  a  small  heap  of 
earth,  called  tbe  Monument  of  the  Finger,  beeansa 
Orestes,  in  his  madness,  hen  bit  off  one  of  his  fiogen ; 
still  farther  was  a  pUn  called  Ad,  beeanse  Orestes 
was  hen  healed  of  his  disorder,  containing  another 
temple  of  the  Enmenides;  and  lastly  a  sanctnaiy 
named  Cnreinm,  becaoss  Orestes  hue  cut  off  his 
hair.  These  stations  by  between  the  vilhiges  SiMao 
and  St.  Bei,  in  the  district  when  there  an  foor  tu- 
muli. From  tbe  Manias  there  waa  a  distance  of  15 
stadia  to  the  Alpheius,  near  the  place  where  it  n> 
ceives  the  Gatheatas,  joined  by  the  Camion.  This 
united  stream  is  the  Xerili  PoUmi.  From  the  Ai- 
pheins  the  read  led  to  Cnom,  a  diatanoe  of  40  sta- 
dia, and  from  Cromi  to  Ntmpbas,  a  distanoe  of  SO 
stadia.  Nymphas  was  a  pUce  aboundmg  in  water 
and  trees,  from  which  there  wen  3U  stadia  to  the 
HERXABtTif,  which  marked  the  bonndarias  of  Me- 
gakrpolis  and  Messenia.  (Pans.  viii.  34.) 

S.  The  road  to  Camasinm,  in  Messenia,  ran  north 
of  the  former  road,  but  parallel  to  it.  It  crossed  the 
Alpheius,  where  it  is  joined  to  the  united  waten  M 
the  Malus  (MoXoEj)  and  Sotbus  (Jmpot).  The 
Mains  is  probably  the  river  atlftoklulri,  which,  a  little 
westward  of  DeJiba/,  receives  a  small  stresm  answer- 
ing to  the  Seyms.  After  proceeding  from  thence  SO 
stadia  on  tbe  right  bank  of  the  Mains,  yon  crossed 
the  river  and  ascended,  by  a  steep  path,  to  a  village 
called  Phaedrias  (fmSplas),  which  mmean  to  have 
stood  on  the  height  above  NtolAirL  Fifteen  stadia 
further  waa  the  Hbrmaboii,  named  Despoena,  an- 
other bonndary  between  the  territories  of  Megalopolis 
and  Meesenia.  (Pans.  viii.  35.  §§  1,  S.) 

3.  TberoadtoSpartawaaforthamostpartthsssme 
as  the  modem  road  from  Ltondari  toMuira.  At  the 
distance  of  SO  stadia  the  road  crossed  the  Alpheioa, 
where  it  is  joined  by  the  Thxi|}s  (ecioDt),  now  called 
Ktitu/arina.  From  thence  the  road  followed  the  lefk 
bank  of  the  Theins  for  40  stadia  to  Phaucsiab 
(*a\aurtai),  which  was  30  stadia  distant  firom  tbe 
Hkbkaedm  towarda  Bdemina.  Abont  20  stadia 
beyond  is  the  division  of  the  waten  flowing  south- 
ward to  the  Enrotas,  and  northward  to  the  Alpheius. 
(Pans.  viii.  35,  seq.) 

4.  Tbe  road  to  Methydrinm  was  170  stadia  in 
length.  It  na  northwards  from  Mc;galop(dis  thraogh 
that  porti(m  of  central  Arcadia  whid>  was  anr- 
ronnded  by  the  liven  Oortynina,  Alpheius,  and  He- 
liseon.  Thirteen  stadia  from  the  city  was  a  plac* 
called  SciAS  (XcUs),  with  a  temple  of  Artemis  Sd- 
atis,  founded  by  the  ^rrant  Aristodemns.  Ten  stadia 
further  lay  Chabisiac  (XopKnoi),  and  from  thence, 
ai  the  distance  of  another  10  stadja,  was  TKioou>iit 
(TpiKi^tnm).  These  two  cities  were  in  rains  in  the 
time  of  Pansanias.  Trioohni,  which  was  founded  by 
the  sons  of  Lycaoo,  still  possessed  a  temple  d  Fo- 
seidoo,  standing  upon  a  hill  in  a  grave  of  trees.  We 
may  pkce  Triodoni  near  the  modem  Karatula,  on 
the  edge  of  the  ]dain  of  Megalopolis.  At  Methydrinm 
two  nde  reads  branched  off  from  tbe  main  road. 
The  road  to  the  left  went  by  Zoetia  (10  stadia),  Pa- 
roreia  (10  stadia),  and  Thyraeum  (15  stadia),  to 
Hypsns.  Zoktia  (Zoirio,  Paus.;  Zolnior,  XaU 
Tcw,  Stepb.  B.  s.  e.)  and  Pabobbia  (IIiv^xmi) 
wen  foonded  by  Tricolonos.    They  «*n  in  ">>>>» 
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in  tha  time  of  Paosanias,  but  in  Zoetia  tJiere  still 
remmned  a  temple  of  Demeter  and  Artemis.  Paro- 
reia  probablj  occajned  the  site  of  Paleomiri.  Trt> 
KAKUM  (SvfMuov)  was  founded  by  a  son  of  I^ycaon, 
and  maj  be  placed  at  Palamiri,  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain.  The  other  side  road  branched  off  from 
Methydrium  to  the  right,  ascending  to  the  foontain 
Cbuni  (KpovroQ,  and  from  thence  descending  30 
stadia  to  the  tomb  of  Callisto,  a  lofty  moond  of  earth, 
upon  which  was  a  temple  ot  Artemis  Callista.  Here 
Paosanias  turned  to  the  left,  and  at  the  distance  of 
35  stadia  from  this  tomb  he  reached  Ahxmosa 
('Av</uKra),  on  the  direct  road  from  Megalopolis  to 
Methjdrinm.  As  Anemosa  was  100  stadia  from 
Tricoloni  and  57  from  Metbjdrinm,  it  ma;  be  placed 
Dt  Zibotiti.  Beyond  Anemosa  the  road  passed  over 
the  mountain  Pbalanthum,  upon  which  were  the 
trains  of  the  town  Fhalakthus  (JUt^taSos).  On 
the  other  side  of  this  monntun  was  the  plain  of 
Polos,  and  near  it  Schoenub  (Sxou'oGs),  which 
was  called  from  a  Boeotian  cf  this  name :  near  Schoe- 
Bus  were  the  race-grounds  of  Atalaota.  Methydrium 
was  the  next  place.  [Methtdbium.]  (Paus.  viiL 
35.  §5.seq.) 

5.  The  road  to  Maenalns,  led  along  the  Helisson 
to  the  foot  of  Mt.  Maenalns.  In  leaving  the  city  it 
first  ran  through  a  marshy  district,  which  was  here 
called  Helos;  it  then  entered  a  narrow  valley,  iu 
which  was  a  place  called  Faubcius  (naXumui), 
where  a  monntaiu  torrent,  named  Elaphos,  flowed 
into  the  Helisson  on  the  left:  this  is  the  torrent 
which  flows  from  Vdttha.  Here  a  sid«  road  ma 
along  the  left  bank  of  the  Elaphus,  for  20  stadia, 
to  Peraktheis  (tlepiuSeTs),  where  was  a  temple  of 
Pan;  it  must  have  stood  near  JRoi&m^tM.  But 
the  direct  road  crossed  the  Elaphus,  and  entered  the 
Haenalian  plain,  at  the  distance  of  15  stadia  from 
the  EUphns.  This  number,  however,  is  much  too 
small,  as  it  is  6  geographical  miles  from  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Elaphus  with  the  Helisson  into  the  Mae- 
nalian  plain.  (Leake,  Pelopoimeiiaca,  p.  S42  ; 
Paus.  viii.  36.  §  5,  seq.) 

6.  The  road  to  Phigaleia  crossed  the  Alpheins 
at  the  distance  of  30  stadia  firom  Megalopolis.  >  Two 
stadia  £ram  the  Alpheios  were  the  ruins  of  Maca- 
BEAE,  7  stadia  forther  those  of  Daseab,  and 
again  7  stadia  the  hill  Acaeesios,  upon  which 
stood  the  city  Acacesidm.  At  the  distance  of  4 
stadia  from  Acacesium,  was  the  temple  of  Despoena, 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  sanctnaries  in  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus, and  of  which  Paosanias  has  given  a  parti- 
cular description.  Adjoining,  was  the  temple  of 
Pan,  above  which  stood  the  ancient  dij  of  Ltoo- 
buba.  Between  Lycosura  and  the  river  PUtaniston, 
which  was  30  stadia  from  Phigaleia,  Fausanias 
mentions  no  object,  though  the  direct  distance  be- 
tween Lycoson  aiod  this  river  is  9  gec^raphical 
miles;    (Pans.  viiL  36.  §§  9— 39.) 

7.  The  road  to  Pallantium  and  Tegea,  passed 
fint  through  Ladoceia,  a  suburb  of  M^alopolis, 
next  by  the  ruins  of  Haemohiab  [see  Vol.  L 
p.  192,  b.] ;  beyond  which,  to  the  right  of  the  road, 
were  the  ruins  of  Obksthasium;  while  upon  the 
direct  road  were  the  villages  of  ApHBODQUim  and 
ATBENABim;  and  20  stadia  beyond  the  latter  the 
ruins  of  Asea,  near  which  were  the  sources  of  the 
Alpheins  and  the  Eurotas.  From  Asea  there  vras 
an  ascent  to  the  mountain  called  Boroium,  upon 
which  was  the  Cboma,  marking  the  boundaries  of 
Megalopolis,  Fallantiom,  and  T^ea.  (Pans,  viii^ 
*4.) 


ME6ABA. 

8.  The  road  to  Heraea  was  the  one  by  which 
Paosanias  travelled  to  Megalopolis,  and  conse- 
quently is  described  by  him  in  an  inverse  directko 
to  that  of  the  others.  This  was  the  great  Burnian 
road  through  the  Peloponnesus,  which  occuib  in  die 
Pentinger  Table.  After  leaving  Heraea,  the  first 
place  vras  Melaexbae,  which  in  the  time  U  F!aa- 
sanias  was  deserted  and  covered  with  water.  Forty 
stadia  above  Mehuneaa  was  BupHAOimf,  at  the 
sources  of  the  river  Bnphagus,  near  which  wen  the 
boundaries  of  Heraea  and  Megalopolis.  Next  to 
Buphagium  came  the  village  Mabatha,  and  then 
GoBTYB.  Further  on  was  the  sepulchre  of  those 
slain  in  battle  against  Cleomenee,  and  called  Pa- 
BAEBASICK  {JlopalSairior),  because  CleiBnenes  via- 
kted  his  covenant  with  them.  On  the  right  of  the 
road  were  the  mins  of  Bbkktbe,  and  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Alpheins  the  ruins  of  Tbapezos.  De- 
scending from  thence  towards  the  Alpheins  ms  a 
place  called  Bathos.  Ten  stadia  funher  was  Ba- 
BIUB;  beyond  which,  after  crossing  the  Alplieius, 
the  traveller  came  to  Thochia,  a  desertid  dty 
standing  upcn  a  height  above  the  Aminins,  a  tri- 
butary of  the  Heliswm.  (Pans.  viii.  36.  §  8,  viii. 
2—8.) 

(Loike,  Morea,  vol.  ii.  p.  29,  seq.  p.  288,  seq., 
Pdopounaiaca,  p.  231,  seq.;  B<Alsye,  JUeierekes, 
jrc.  p.  167,  seq.;  Boss,  Raiun  m  Pdopotmet,  p. 
74,  seq.;  Curtius,  Ptiopotmaoi,  voL  i  p.  ^81, 
seq.) 


COIS  OF  MEGAU>P0U8. 

MEGALCPOLIS.  l.InCaria.  [Aphbodoias.] 

2.  In  Pontns.     [Sebasha.] 

ME'GARA,  sometimes  called,  for  distinction's 
Sdke,  ME'GABA  HYBLAEA(T&Hrrapa:  £(&.  Me. 
yaptis  or  Mtyaptis  'TSAoZos,  Megaieosis),  a  city  of 
Sicily,  situated  on  the  S.  coast  vt  the  island,  be- 
tween Syracuse  and  Catana,  in  the  deep  bay  fiamed 
by  the  Xiphonian  promontory.  It  was  nnqnes- 
tionably  a  Greek  cokny,  deriving  its  origin  &oin 
the  Megara  in  Greece  Proper;  and  the  ciremn- 
stances  attending  its  foundatioD  are  rdated  in  detail 
by  Thucydidea.  He  tells  us  that  a  cokmy  frxim  Me- 
gara, under  the  oommand  of  a  leader  named  Lami^ 
arrived  in  Sicily  about  the  time  that  Leontini  vraa 
founded  by  the  Chalcidio  colonists,  and  settled 
themselves  first  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Pan- 
tagias,  at  a  place  called  Trotilns.  Frran  thence  xhty 
removed  to  Leontini  itself^  where  they  dwelt  tot  a 
time  together  with  the  Chalddians;  bnt  were  sooo 
afterwards  expelled  by  them,  and  next  established 
themselvee  on  the  promontory  or  peninsula  of 
Thapsns,  near  Syracuse.  Hence  they  again  removed 
after  the  death  of  Lamis,  and,  at  the  suggestion  of 
Hyblon,  a  Sicilian  chief  of  the  surrounding  country, 
finally  settled  at  a  place  afterwards  called  the  Hy- 
blaean  Megaia.  (Thua  vL  4.)  Scymnna  Chins 
follows  a  different  tradition,  as  he  describes  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  Chalddiaos  at  Kaxos  and  that  <^ 
the  Megarians  at  HybU  as  contemporary,  and  both 
preceding  the  foundation  of  Syracuse,  B.C.  734. 
Strabo  also  adopts  the  same  view  of  the  sotgeot,  as 
he  represents  Megara  as  founded  about  the  same 
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tine  with  Maza*  (b.  c.  735),  ud  hrfan  STTscoae. 
(Srjrmn.  Cb.  S7 1—276;  Stnb.  vi  p.  269.)  It  is 
impoEsibie  to  reconcile  the  two  accoonts,  but  that 
of  ThoqrdideB  is  probsblj  the  most  trostwoithj. 
Actocdiog  to  this  the  foundatioii  of  Hegars  nujr 
imtiablj  b«  placed  aboat  726  B.  a  Of  its  earlier 
bistoiy  m  hare  scarcely  any  information,  but  it 
woold  appear  to  have  attained  to  a  flonrishing  con- 
dition, as  100  jeara  after  its  fbondatiun  it  sent  oat, 
in  its  tnni,  a  00I007  to  the  other  end  of  Sicily,  where 
it  finnded  the  city  of  Selinus,  which  was  destined 
to  rise  to  &t  greater  power  than  its  parent  city, 
(Thae.  tl  4;  Scymn.  Cb.  291;  Stiab.  tL  p.  273.) 

Nothing  more  is  known  of  H^;ara  till  the  period 
of  its  destroction  by  Gelon  of  Syiacose,  who,  after 
a  long  siege,  made  himself  master  of  the  city  by  a 
capitBhtka;  bnt,  notwithstanding  this,  caused  the 
balk  of  the  inhabitants  to  be  sold  into  slaTery,  while 
be  estaUisfaed  the  more  wealthy  and  noble  dtiiens 
atSyiacnae.  (Herod. liL  156; Thnc.Ti.4.)  Among 
tfae  pRsona  Uios  temoTed  was  the  celebrated  comio 
poet  Epiebarmos,  who  had  tecdred  his  education  at 
Megara,  tboogh  not  a  satire  of  that  dty.  (Said. 
a.  *.  "EwixapAUt;  Diog.  Laert.  viiL  3.)  According  to 
Thocydides,  this  event  to(dc  place  245  years  after 
the  foondatioa  of  Megara,  and  may  therefore  be 
placed  about  481  B.  a  It  is  certain  that  Megara 
nerer  reentered  its  power  and  independence.  Tha- 
cydides  distinctly  alludes  to  it  as  not  existing  in  his 
time  as  a  city,  but  repeatedly  mentions  the  locality, 
00  the  sea-coast,  which  was  at  that  time  occupied 
by  the  Syncnaans,  but  which  the  Athenian  general 
lamachns  proposed  to  make  the  head-qnartera  of 
tbdr  Seet.  (Thoe.  vi.  49,  96.)  From  this  time 
we  meet  with  repeated  mention  of  a  place  named 
Megara  or  Uegaris  (ScyL  p.  4.  §  6),  which  it  seems 
impossible  to  separate  from  Hybia,  and  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  two  were,  in  &ct,  identical.  [These 
notices  are  discussed  under  Hybla,  No.  2.]  The 
nte  of  tliis  hiter  Megan  or  Hybla  may  be  fixed, 
with  Uttle.  doubt,  at  the  month  of  the  river  Alabus 
(CHtoro);  bat  there  seems  mach  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  ancient  dty,  the  crigbial  Greek  cdimy,  was 
sitnated  almost  close  to  the  remarkable  pitanontoty 
now  eccniaed  by  the  city  of  Agoita  or  Augusta.* 
It  m  <i''lf<^t  to  believe  that  this  position,  the  port 
of  which  ia  at  least  equal  to  that  of  Syracosoy  while 
the  pmimBila  itself  has  the  same  advantages  as  that 
of  Ortygia,  should  have  been  wholly  neglected  in 
ancient  times;  and  such  a  station  would  have  ad- 
mirably served  the  purposes  for  which  Tjtmachus 
urged  npoo  his  biMher  generals  the  occupation  of 
the  vacant  site  of  Megara.  (Thnc  vi.  49.)  [KH.B.] 

ME/GARA  (rii  Miyapa,  Megais  -Srom,  some- 
tiiBes  U^ara -ae :  the  territa7  q  Mcy^iu,  sometimes 
If  Mryn^ni,  ac  yv:  £lh.  Htyofifit,  Megaiensis: 
Adj.  Utyafutii%  a  dty  in  Greece  Proper. 

I.  Situation. 

The  dty  <f  M^ara  is  utoated  rather  more  than 
a  mile  from  the  Samoic  gul^  in  a  plain  about  6  or 
7  miles  in  length,  and  the  same  in  breadth,  bounded 
to  the  westward  by  the  range  of  the  Geraneian 
moostaina,  to  the  eastward  by  the  range  which 
terminates  in  the  monntains  called  Kerata  or  the 
B(ns,aiidtatb*soathl>ythe  sea;  while  on  the  north 

*  The  modem  dty  of  this  name  dates  only  from 
the  HiirtTMith  centaiy,  being  founded  in  1229  by 
the  empecoc  tztdaac  IL,  from  wbom  it  derives  iu 
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the  plain  loses  itself  in  a  gradual  ascent.  The  dty 
stood  on  a  low  hill  with  a  doable  smnmit,  on  each  of 
which  there  was  an  acropolis,  one  named  Cabu, 
(Kapla),  and  the  other  Aloathok  QAXxoBiii), 
the  former  probably  bdng  on  the  eastern,  and  the 
latter  on  the  western  height,  upon  which  the 
modem  village  ia  ehiefiy  situated.  Immediatdy 
below  the  city  was  a  port-town  named  NigAXA 
(N^oui  and  Niffoia),  the  port  being  formed  by  an 
island  called  Mihoa  (Mwiia).  The  city  was  con- 
nected with  its  port-town  by  Long  Walls. 

IL  HlSTOBT. 

There  were  two  traditions  respecting  the  early 
histoty  of  Megaia.  According  to  the  Megarians, 
the  town  owed  its  origin  to  Car,  the  son  of  Phoroneos, 
wbo  built  the  citadd  called  Caria  and  the  temples 
of  Demeter  called  Megara,  firom  which  the  place 
derived  its  name.  (Pans.  i.  39.  §  5,  i.  40.  §  6.) 
Twelve  generations  afterwards  Lelez  came  from 
Egypt  and  gave  the  inhabitants  the  name  of  Ldeges, 
whence  we  read  in  Ovid  (_Met.  vii.  443)  :— 

"  Tutus  ad  Alcathoen,  Ldegeia  moenia,  Umei 
Coinpadto  Sdrone  patet." 

Lelex  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Cleaon,  the  Utter 
by  his  son  Pylas,  whose  son  Sdron  nuuried  the 
daughter  of  Pandion,  king  of  Athens.  But  Nisus, 
the  son  of  Pandion,  dispnting  with  Sciron  the  pos- 
session of  Hegara,  Aeacus,  wbo  had  been  called  in 
as  arbiter,  assigned  the  kingdom  to  Ninus  and  his 
posterity,  and  to  Sciron  the  command  in  vrar. 
Misus  wss  succeeded  by  Megareus,  the  son  of 
Foeeidon,  who  had  marri^  Iphinoi,  the  daughter  of 
Nisus;  and  Megareus  was  followed  by  his  son 
Alcatbons,  who  built  the  other  dtadel  named  after 
him.  Such  was  the  account  of  the  M^arians, 
who  purposdy  suppressed  the  story  of  the  capture 
of  thdr  city  by  Uinos  during  the  reign  of  Nisus. 
(Paua.  L  39.  §§  5,  6,  i.  41.  §  5.) 

The  other  tradition,  which  was  preserved  by  the 
Boeotians  and  adopted  by  the  rest  of  Greece, 
differs  widdy  from  tlie  preceding  one.  In  the  reign 
of  PyUs,  Pandion  being  expelled  from  Athens  by 
the  Metiooidae,  fled  to  Megara,  married  the  daughter 
of  Pylas,  and  succeeded  his  father-in-law  in  the 
kingdom.  (Paua.  i.  39.  §  4;  Apollod.  iil  15.) 
The  Metionufais  were  in  their  torn  driven  out  of 
Athena ;  and  when  the  dominions  of  Pandion  wera 
divided  among  his  foor  sons,  Nisus,  the  youngest, 
obtained  Megaris.  The  dty  was  called  after  him 
Nisa  (Nf<ra),  and  the  same  name  was  given  to  the 
port-town  which  he  built.  When  Minos  attacked 
Nisus,  Megareus,  ton  of  Poseidon,  came  from 
Onehestus  in  Boeotia  to  assist  the  hitter,  and  was 
buried  in  the  dty,  which  was  called  after  him 
Mogara.  The  name  of  Nisa,  subsequently  Nisaea, 
was  henceforth  confined  to  the  port-towiL  (Pans. 
L  39.  §§4,6.)  But  even  the  inhabitants  of  Ifegara 
wera  sometimes  called  Nisad,  to  distinguish  them 
from  the  Megarians  of  Sicily,  tbdr  colonists  (Theocr. 
Id  xii.  27.)  Through  the  treachery  of  his  daughter 
Scylla,  Nisus  perished,  and  Minos  obtained  posKs- 
sion  of  the  dty,  and  demolished  its  walls.  They 
were  subseqoently  restored  by  Alcathoua,  son  of 
Felops,  who  came  from  Elis.  In  thia  work  he  was 
assisted  by  Apollo.  (Pans.  i.  41.  §  6;  Theogn. 
771;  Ov.  Met.  viii.  14.)  It  was  farther  related, 
that  Hyperion,  the  son  of  Agamemnon,  was  the  hut 
king  of  Megara,  and  that  after  his  death  a  damoca* 
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tical  form  of  gorenimeiit  wsa  «sUbli<bed.  (Pant.  i. 
43.  §  8.) 

Into  the  Taln«  of  those  traditions  !t  wonld  he 
nadeas  to  inqnire.  It  may,  howerer,  be  regarded  aa 
certain,  that  Megara  and  its  territory  were  in  early 
times  ragarded  as  part  of  Attica ;  and  hence  Strabo 
accounts  for  the  amission  of  their  names  in  the 
Iliad,  because  'they  were  comprehended  along  with 
the  Athenians  nnder  the  general  name  of  lonians. 
(Stnb.  ix.  p.  392.)  The  most  certain  event  in  the 
liistoiy  of  Megara  is  its  conquest  by  the  Dorians. 
This  event  is  connected  in  tradition  with  the  ex- 
pedition of  the  Feloponnesians  against  Athens. 
The  Dorian  invaders  were  defeated  by  the  volontary 
sacrifice  of  Codrus ;  bat  Megaris  was  notwithstanding 
permanently  conquered,  and  a  Corinthian  and  Mes- 
senian  colony  founded  at  Megara.  The  pillar  at  the 
isthmus  of  Corinth,  which  bad  hitherto  marked  the 
boundaries  of  Ionia  and  Peloponnesus,  was  now  re- 
moved; and  Megara  was  henceforth  a  Dorian  state, 
and  its  territory  included  in  Peloponnesus.  (Stnb. 
ix,  p.  393;  Scymn.  Ch.  502.)  Megara,  however, 
continued  for  some  time  to  be  subject  to  Corinth, 
and  it  was  not  withoat  fteqnent  straggles  and 
wars  that  it  at  length  established  its  independence. 
(For  authorities,  see  MOller,  Dorimt,  i.  5.  §  10.) 
Megara  appears  not  to  have  become  the  ruling  city 
in  die  district  till  it  was  independent  of  Corinth, 
since  in  earlier  times  it  had  been  only  one  of  the 
five  hamlets  (ks/mi),  into  which  the  ooantiy  was 
divided,  namely,  the  Heraeans,  Firaeana,  Hegarians, 
Cynosurians  and  Tripodiscaeans.  (Pint  Quaeit. 
Grace,  c  17,  p.  387.) 

After  Megan  had  become  an  independent  city, 
its  prosperity  rapidly  increased,  and  in  the  seventh 
century  before  the  Christian  en  it  was  one  of  the 
most  flourishing  commercial  cities  of  Greece.  For 
this  it  was  chiefly  indebted  to  its  admirable  situa- 
tion, which  gave  its  inhabitants  great  facilities  for 
tile  prosecution  of  commerce  both  by  land  and  sea. 
All  tile  roads  from  Northern  Greece  to  Peloponnesns 
pasaed  through  their  country,  while  their  shores 
being  washed  by  the  Corinthian  and  Saronic  gnlfs, 
enabled  them  to  trade  both  with  the  West  and  East 

Megan  founded  some  of  the  earlier  Grecian 
colonies,  both  in  Sicily  and  Thrace.  In  b.  c  728 
it  established  Megara  Hyblaea  in  Sicily,  in  712 
Astacus  in  Bithynia,  in  675  Cyzicus  in  the  Pro- 
poDtis,  in  the  fallowing  year  Chalcedon  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Bosporus,  and  in  657  Byzantium 
opposite  Chalcedon.  About  this  time,  or  rather 
later.  Comedy  is  sud  to  have  been  invented  by  the 
Megarians.  According  to  the  common  account, 
Sosarion,  a  native  of  Tripodiseus  in  Megaris,  intro- 
duced comedy  into  Attica,  (fiiet  <ff  Biogr.  art. 
SusABiON.)  But,  with  the  increase  of  wealth,  the 
lower  orders  attempted  to  obtain  a  share  in  the 
government,  which  had  hitherto  been  exclusively  in 
tile  hands  of  the  Dorian  conquerors  ;  and  Theagenes, 
til*  father-in-law  of  Gylon,  became  tyrant  or  despot 
of  Megara,  by  attacking  the  rich  landed  proprieton 
and  advocating  the  chUms  of  the  poor.  (Aristot. 
SlwL  i.  2,  P6IH.  V.  4.)  He  embellished  the  city  by 
the  construction  of  a  beautiful  aqueduct,  which  con- 
tinued to  exist  down  to  the  time  of  Paosaniaa 
(L  40.  §  I).  Theagenes  mled  about  B.  c.  630 — 
600;  but  he  was  sabsequently  driven  from  power, 
and  M^ara  was  for  some  time  torn  asunder  by 
stmgglss  between  the  aristocracy  and  democracy. 
The  elegiac  poet  Theognis,  who  belonged  to  the 
■riitdcncy,  deplores  the  sufierings  of  his  party,  and 
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compluns  that  the  poor  no  longer  paid  the  interest 
of  their  debts,  and  that  tb^  plundered  the  booses 
of  the  rich  and  even  the  temples. 

About  the  same  time  the  Hegai^ans  were  engaged 
in  frequent  contests  with  their  neighboura  in  Attica. 
The  chief  struggle  between  them  was  for  the  island 
of  Salamia,  which  waa  at  length  gained  by  the 
Athenians  in  consequence  of  the  well-known  stra- 
tagem of  Solon.  (Pans.  i.  40.  §  5;  Stnb.  Ix.  {k 
394.)  The  Megarians  took  their  share  in  the  Per- 
sian wara.  They  fought  with  20  shipe  at  the 
battles  of  Artemisium  and  Salamis.  (Herod.  viiL 
I,  45.)  They  repulsed  a  body  of  Persians  whom 
Mardonius  sent  to  ravage  their  territory  (Pans.  i. 
40.  §  2),  and  finally  3000  of  their  troops  ionght  at 
the  batUe  of  Plataea.     (Herod,  iz.  28.) 

After  the  Persian  War  the  Megarians  wen  in- 
volved in  hostilities  with  the  Corinthians  respecting 
the  boundaries  of  their  territories.  This  led  tiM 
Hegarians  to  desert  the  Peloponnesian  aUiance,  and 
unite  themselves  with  the  Athenians,  B.  o  455 .  In 
order  to  secure  their  communication  with  M^ara, 
the  Athenians  built  two  Long  Walls  connecting  ths 
dty  with  Nisaea;  and  they  garrisoned  at  ths  same 
time  the  town  of  Fegae,  on  the  Corinthian  gulf. 
(Thuc  i.  103.)  But  ten  years  afterwards  the  He- 
garians revolted  from  Athens,  and  having  obtained 
the  assistance  of  some  Peloponnesian  troops,  they 
slew  the  Athenian  garriaon,  with  the  exception  of 
those  who  escaped  into  Nisaea.  They  continued  to 
hold  Nisaea  and  Pegae,  but  they  also  surrendered 
these  towns  in  the  thirty  years'  truce  made  in  the 
same  year  (445)  with  Sparta  and  her  allies.  (Thuc. 
i.  114,  115.)  The  Athenians  thus  lost  all  autho- 
rity over  Megaris;  but  they  were  so  exasperated 
with  the  Megarians,  that  they  passed  a  decree 
excluding  them  from  their  markets  and  ports.  This 
decree  pressed  very  hard  upon  the  Megarians,  whose 
anproductive  soil  was  not  sufficient  to  support  the 
population,  and  who  obtained  most  of  their  supplies 
from  Attica:  it  was  one  of  the  reasons  urged  by  the 
Feloponnesians  for  declaring  war  against  Athens. 
(Thuc  i.  67, 139;  Aristoph.  Acham.  533.) 

In  the  Pelopoimesian  War  the  Megarians  suflend 
greatly.  In  the  first  year  of  the  war  the  Athenians 
invaded  Megaris  with  a  very  large  force,  and  laid 
waste  the  whole  territory  np  to  the  city  walls.  At 
the  same  time  the  Athenian  fleet  blockaded  the 
barbonr  of  Nisaea,  so  that  Megan  was  in  the  situa- 
tion of  a  besieged  city  cut  off  fnm  all  its  snpplies. 
This  invasion  was  repeated  by  the  Athenians  ones 
in  every  year,  and  sometimes  even  twice;  and  the 
su%rings  which  the  people  tiien  endured  were 
remembered  by  them  many  centuries  afterwards, 
and  were  assigned  to  Pausanias  as  the  reason  why 
one  of  their  works  of  art  had  not  been  finished.  (Thuc 
ii. 31 ;  Plat  Per.  30;  Paus.  i. 40.  §  4.)  In  tiie  fifth 
year  of  the  Peloponnesian  War  (b.  o.  427),  the  Athe- 
nians under  Nicias  took  possession  of  the  island  of  M>- 
noa,  which  lay  in  front  of  Nisaea,  and  left  a  garrisoa 
there,  by  which  means  the  port  of  Nisaea  was  still 
more  effectively  blockaded.  (Thuc  iii.  51.)  Of  the  po- 
sition of  this  island,  and  of  ths  causeway  connecting 
it  with  the  mainland,  we  shall  speak  presently.  In 
the  eighth  year  of  the  Pelopcmnesian  War  (b.c.  424)^ 
the  democratical  party  in  Megan  fearing  the  return 
of  the  aristocntical  exiles,  who  were  at  Pegae,  en- 
tered into  cegotistions  with  the  Athenians  to  sur- 
render their  citv  to  them.  The  Athenians  still  hdd 
Minoa;  and  the  Long  Walls  and  Nisaea  were  occu- 
pied by  an  Athenian  garrison.     Tlie  Atboiiaos 
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mm  admitted  irithin  tka  Long  Walk  hj  tlieir  (riends 
in  Megua,  and  after  a  siege  of  two  days  they  toolc 
Nisaea.*  Hegara  was  saved  by  Brasidss,  vbo  ad- 
TaDc«d  to  the  relief  of  tlie  city  witli  a  large  Pelo- 
poooesian  force,  and,  after  oaring  battle  to  the 
Athenians,  which  they  declined,  was  admitted 
within  the  city.  The  aristocratical  exiles  were  now 
recalled,  and  a  strict  and  exclosire  oligarchy  esta- 
blished, which  lasted  for  some  time.  (Thne.  ir.  66 
—74.)  A  tew  months  afterwards  the  Megarians 
captured  the  Long  Walls  from  the  Athenians  and 
lereUed  them  to  the  gronnd;  but  the  Athenians 
still  cootinoed  to  hold  Nisaea  and  Hinoa.  (Thnc. 
ir.  109.)  In  the  tmce  concluded  between  the 
Athenians  and  Peloponnesians  in  the  following  year, 
it  was  settled  that  the  line  of  demarcation  between 
the  Athenians  in  Misaea  and  Minoa,  on  one  side, 
and  the  Megarians  and  their  allies  in  Hegara,  on 
the  other,  should  be  the  road  leading  from  the  gate 
of  Nisaea  near  the  monument  of  Misns  to  the  Poaei- 
dooiom  or  temple  of  Poseidon,  and  from  the  latter  in 
a  straight  line  to  the  canseway  leading  to  Minoa. 
(Thuc  iT.  117.) 

From  this  time  Megara  is  seldom  mentioned  in 
Grecian  history.  Its  prosperous  condition  at  a  later 
period  is  extolled  by  Isocrstes,  who  says  that  it  pos- 
sessed the  largest  houses  of  any  city  in  Greece,  and 
that  it  remained  at  peace^  though  placed  between 
the  Peloponnesians,  Tbebans,  and  Athenians.  (Isocr. 
de  Pae.  p.  183,  ed.  Steph.)  Hegara  surrendered  to 
Philip  after  the  battle  rf  Chaeroneia.  (Aelian, 
V.  £r.  tL  I.)  After  the  death  of  Alexander  it  was 
for  soine  time  in  the  power  of  Cassander;  but  his 
garriaoD  was  expelled  by  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  who 
pnoclaimed  the  freedom  of  the  city  n.o.  307.  (Died. 
XX.  46;  Pint.  Demetr.  9.)  Subsequently  it  again 
passed  into  the  bands  of  the  Hacedonian  kings,  but 
it  was  united  by  Aratns  to  the  Achaean  Leagne. 
(Pohb.  iL.43.)  In  the  war  between  the  Achaean 
L<m^e  and  the  Romans,  Mepan  surrendered  to 
Hetellns  without  a  contest.  (Fans.  vii.  15.  §  11.) 
It  is  mentioned  by  Sulpirins,  in  his  well-known 
letter  to  Cicero  (ad  Fam.  ir.  9),  as  one  of  the  mined 
cities  of  Greece.  It  still  existed  in  the  time  of 
Strabo  (ix.  p.  393),  and  it  was  subsequently  made  a 
Soman  colony.  (Flin.  ir.  7.  s.  II.)  Fanaanias 
relates  that  it  was  the  only  city  of  Greece  which 
Hadrian  refased  to  assist,  on  account  of  the  murder 
by  its  inhabitants  of  Anthemocritns,  the  Athenian 
herald  (Pans.  L  86.  §  3);  but  we  learn  from  in- 
Kriptieos  that  a  new  tribe  at  Megara  was  called 
Adrianis,  in  honour  of  the  emperor,  and  that  Sabina, 
the  emperoi's  wife,  was  worshipped  here  under  the 
title  of  ria  &TiiifrrriP  (BSckh,  Imcr.  vol.  i.  p.  566); 
and  even  Pausanias  himself  describes  a  temple  of 
Apollo  of  white  marble,  built  by  Hadrian  (i.  42. 
§  5).  It  eontinned  to  coin  money  nnder  the  Anto- 
oines  and  subsequent  emperors;  and  it  appears  in 
the  Tabula  Peuting.  as  a  considerable  place.  In 
the  fifth  century  its  fortifications  were  repaired  by 
Diogenes,  an  officer  of  the  emperor  Anastasins 
(Chandler,  /luer.  Ant.  130);  but  from  this  time  it 
appears  to  have  rapidly  sunk,  and  was  frequently 
plundered  by  the  pirates  of  the  Mediterranean. 

Megan  was  celebrated  on  account  of  its  philo- 
topbical  school,  which  was  founded  there  by  Eu- 
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*  On  this  occasion  Tbncydides  (ir.  66)  calls 
Megan  q  ifn  r6\is,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
port-town.  This  -  expression  cannot  refer  to  the 
■oopoln  of  li^ars,  as  some  critics  interpret  it; 


cleides,  a  disciple  of  Socrates,  and  which  distinguished 
itself  chiefly  by  the  cultiration  of  dialectics.  The 
philosopbers  of  this  school  were  called  the  Megarici 
(ot  Mryapucol,  Strab.  ix.  393).  It  was  also  less 
creditably  distinguished  for  its  courtezans,  who  wer* 
called  Megarian  Sphinxes.  (MeTopiKol  X^tyytt, 
Suid.  I.  r. ;  comp.  PUut  Pert.  i.  3.  57.)  The 
Megarians  were  addicted  to  the  pleasures  of  the 
table.  (Tertnll.  Afoloff.  39.)  They  had  a  bad 
character  throughout  Greece,  and  were  regarded 
as  fraudulent,  perfidious,  and  ignorant;  but  they 
may  hare  owed  much  of  this  bad  character  to  the 
representations  of  their  enemies,  the  Athenians. 
(Aelian,  F.  H.  xii.  56;  SchoL  ad  Arutoph.  Pae. 
248;  Suid.  a.  «.  Mtyapiiir  8{uh  ittplSot,  i.  e.  con- 
temptible people.)  Of  the  Megarian  games  and 
festirals  we  bare  three  kinds  mentioned ;  the  Dio- 
clean,  celebrated  in  hononr  of  the  hero  Dioclea 
(Schol.  ad  Theoer.  xii.  28 ;  Schol.  ad  Pind.  01 
xiii.  155;  Schol.  ad  Arittopk.  Ackam.  774),  the 
Alcathoan,  celebrated  in  honour  of  Alcathous,  and 
the  Smaller  Pythian,  in  honour  of  the  Pythian 
Apollo,  whose  worship  was  very  ancient  in  Megara. 
(Philostr.  Fit  S<y>h.  I  3;  Schol.  ad  Pmd.  A'em. 
V.  84,  OL  xiii.  155;  Eranse,  Die  Pythim,  Nmeen 
und  Uthmten,  p.  66.) 

Dion  Chrysostom  (jOrat.  vi.)  says  that  Megan 
is  one  day's  journey  from  Athens,  and  Frocupins 
(BM.  Vmd.  i.  1)  makes  it  810  stadia.  _  According 
to  modem  travellen  the  jonmey  takes  8  hours. 
(Dodwell,  CUutkai  Tour,  vol.  ii.  p.  177.) 

III.   TopooBAniT  or  thb  Ctrr  axd  its 
Port- Town. 

Pansanias  has  given  a  partienlar  description  of 
the  public  buildings  of  Megan  (Pans.  i.  40,  seq.). 
He  begins  his  account  with  the  aqnednct  of  Thea- 
genea,  which  was  supplied  with  water  from  the 
fountain  of  the  nymphs  called  Sithnides.  The 
aqueduct  was  remarkable  for  its  magnitude  and 
numerous  columns.  Near  it  was  an  ancient  temple, 
containing  a  statue  of  Artemis  Soteira,  statues  of 
the  twelve  gods  said  to  be  by  Praxiteles,  and  images 
of  the  Soman  onperois.  Beyond,  in  the  Olympieium, 
or  indosura  of  Zeus  Olympius,  was  a  magnificent 
temple,  containing  a  statue  of  the  god,  which  was 
never  finished,  owing  to  the  distress  occasioned  by 
the  Athenians  in  the  Peloponnesisn  War.  From 
thenoe  Pausanias  ascended  to  the  citadel,  named 
Caria,  passing  by  a  temple  of  Dionysus  Nyctelius,  a 
sanctuary  of  Aphrodite  Apostruphia,  an  oracle  of 
Night,  and  a  roofless  temple  of  Zens  Croniua. 
Here,  also,  was  the  Megamm,  or  temple  of  Demeter, 
said  to  faaVe  been  founded  by  Car  during  bis  reign. 

Below  the  northern  side  of  the  Acropolis  Caria 
was  the  tomb  of  Alcmena  near  the  Olympieium. 
Hence  Pansanias  was  condnsted  by  his  Megariaa 
guide  to  a  place  called  Rhus  ('Pai!>;  comp.  Flut 
Tka.  27),  because  the  waten  from  the  neigbbonring 
mountains  were  collected  here,  unU]  they  were 
turned  off  by  Theagenes,  who  erected  on  the  spot 
an  altar  to  Achelous.  It  was  probably  this  water 
which  supplied  the  foontaio  of  the  Sithnides.  Near 
this  pkca  was  the  monument  of  Uyllas;  and  not 
far  irom  the  latter  were  temples  of  Us,  Apollo 
Agraeus,  and  Artemis  Agrotera,  which  was  said  to 
have  lieen  dedicated  by  Alcathous  after  he  had 
slain  the  Cithaeronian  lion.  Below  these  were  the 
heroimi  of  Fandion,  and  the  monuments  of  Hip- 
polyte,  queen  of  the  Amsmni,  and  Tenns,  who 
manied  Procn*. 
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On  the  ascent  to  the  citadel  AlcathoS,  Paiuanias 
saw,  on  the  right  hand,  the  sepulchre  of  Megareus, 
and  near  it  the  hearth  of  the  gods  called  Prodomos, 
to  whom  Alcathoos  sacrificed  when  he  was  going  to 
build  the  walls.  Here  was  the  stone  npon  which 
Apollo  laid  his  lyre,  when  he  was  assisting  Alca- 
thoos,  and  which,  on  being  stmcli,  returned  a  sound 
like  that  of  a  harp.  (Comp.  Theogn.  771  ;  Ov. 
Met  viiL  14.)  Bejond  was  the  council-house 
{fiov\fvrlipu«r')  of  the  Megarians,  formerly  the  se- 
pulchre of  Timalcus  ;  and  on  the  summit  of  the 
Acropolis  was  a  temple  of  Athena,  contiuning  a 
statue  of  the  goddess,  entirely  gilded,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  bee,  hands,  and  feet,  which  were  of 
iTOiy.  Here,  also,  were  temples  of  Athena  Nice, 
or  Victory,  and  Aeentig.  The  temple  of  Apollo 
was  originally  of  brick,  but  had  been  rebuilt  of  white 
marble  by  Hadrian.  Here,  also,  was  a  temple  of 
DemeterThesmophoras,  in  descending  from  which  oo- 
cmred  the  tomb  of  Callipolis,  daughter  of  Alcathons. 

On  the  road  leading  to  the  Prytaneium  the  tra- 
veller passed  the  heronm  of  Ino,  the  heroum  of 
Iphigeneia,  and  a  temple  of  Artemis  said  to  hare 
been  erected  by  Agamemnon.  In  the  Prytaneium 
were  tombs  of  Menippus,  son  of  Megareus,  and 
Echepolis,  son  of  Alcathons ;  near  which  was  a  stone 
called  Anaclethra,  because  here  Demeter  sat  down 
and  called  her  daughter.  Pausanias  next  mentions 
the  sepulchres  of  those  Megarians  who  had  fallen  in 
battle  agahist  the  Persians,  and  the  Aesymnium,  so 
named  from  its  founder,  which  contained  a  monu- 
ment of  the  heroes  of  Megara.  There  were  seTeral 
sepulchral  monuments  on  the  way  from  the  Ae- 
symnium to  the  heronm  of  Alcathons,  in  which  the 
public  teoords  were  prveerred  in  the  time  of  Pau- 
sanias. Beyond  was  the  Dionysium  or  temple  of 
Dionysus;  cloee  to  which  was  the  temple  of  Aphro- 
dite, containing  several  statues  by  Praxiteles.  Near 
the  hitter  was  a  temple  of  Fortune,  with  an  image 
of  the  goddess  by  Praxiteles.  A  neighbouring 
temple  contained  statues  of  the  Muses,  and  a  Jupiter 
in  brass,  by  l^ysippus. 

In  the  Agora  stood  the  tombs  of  Cmvebns  and  of 
the  athlete  Onsippos,  the  former  of  which  was  orna- 
mented by  some  of  the  moet  ancient  specimens  of 
sculpture  which  Pausanias  had  seen  in  Greece.  On 
descending  from  the  Agora  by  the  street  called 
Straight,  there  stood,  a  little  to  the  right,  the  temple 
of  ApoUo  Prostaterius,  with  a  statue  of  the  god  of 
great  merit,  as  well  as  other  statues  by  Praxiteles. 
In  the  ancient  gymnasium,  near  the  gates  called 
Nymphades,  was  a  pyramidal  stone,  called  by  the  na- 
tives Apollo  Carinus,  and  a  temple  of  the  Eileithyiae. 

On  the  road  to  the  port  of  Nisaea  was  a  temple  of 
Demeter  Malophoms.  The  Acropolis  of  Nisaea  still 
remained  ;  on  descending  from  the  Acropolis  there 
was  the  tomb  of  Lelex  on  the  sea-mde.  Near  Nisaea 
was  a  small  island,  called  Minoo,  where  the  fleet  of  the 
Cretans  was  moored  during  the  war  against  Nisns. 

Megara  still  retains  its  ancient  name,  but  it  is  a 
miserable  place.  It  occupies  only  the  western  of  the 
two  ancient  citadels,  and  as  this  was  probably  Alca- 
thoS,  the  town  on  the  summit  is  on  the  site  of  the 
temple  of  Athena.  There  are  hardly  any  remains  of 
antiquity  at  Megara.  On  the  easterii  acropolis  there 
are  a  few  remains  of  the  ancient  walls.  None  of  the 
numerous  temples  mentioned  by  Pausanias  can  be 
identified;  and  only  one  of  them  is  marked  by  the 
frosts  of  some  Ionic  columns.  The  magnificent 
aqnedoet  of  Theagenes  has  disappeared ;  and  some 
imperfect  fonndations  and  a  hu'ge  fountain  on  the 
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northern  side  sf  the  town  are  the  only  remains  of  tlie 
celebrated  fountain  of  the  Sithnide  nymphs. 

Of  the  Long  Walls,  nniting  Megara  with  Nisaea, we 
have  already  spoken.  Theyare  noticed  by Aristo]dianes 
under  the  name  of  to  Mcyofiurlt  oKiX^i  (^Lyiitr. 
1172).  They  were  destroyed  by  the  M^aiiaaa 
themselves,  as  we  have  already  seen,  in  the  eighth 
year  of  the  Peloponne^aan  War,  but  they  were  subse- 
quently restored  by  Phocion.  Strabo  speaks  of  them 
as  if  they  still  existed  in  his  time  (ix.  p.  391),  bat 
they  would  seem  to  have  fallen  to  ruin  before  that  of 
Pausanias,  as  he  makes  no  mention  of  them.  Ac- 
cording to  Thncydides  (iv.  66)  they  were  8  stadia 
in  length,  but  according  to  Strabo  (2.  o.)  18  stadia. 

The  position  of  Nisaea  and  Minoa  has  given  rise 
to  much  dispute,  as  the  localities  d&cribed  by 
Thncydides  do  not  agree  with  the  present  features 
of  the  coast.  The  subj^t  has  been  briefly  discussed 
by  Colonel  Leake  (^Northern  Greece,  vol.  iL  p.  401), 
and  more  fully  by  Dr.  Arnold  (^TJuuyd.  voL  ii. 
p.  393)  and  Lieut  Spratt  {London  Geogngihical 
Journal,  vol.  viii.  p.  205.)  Thncydides  represenu 
Minoa  as  an  island  close  to  Nisaea,  and  united  to  the 
latter  by  a  bridge  over  a  morass.  On  Minoa  the 
Megarians  had  built  a  fortress  {Thue.  iii.  51). 
Strabo  (ix.  p.  39)  calls  Minoa  a  promontot?  yiKpa). 
He  says  that,  "  after  the  Scironian  rocks,  we  oome  to 
the  promontory  Minoa,  farming  the  harbour  of 
Nisaea."  Pausanias  (i.  44.  §  3),  however,  agrees 
with  Thucydides  in  calling  it  an  island  ;  bat  it 
may  be  observed  that  the  expression  of  Strabo  (Sjrpa) 
is  not  inconsistent  with  its  being  an  ishind,  as  stated 
by  Thncydides  and  Pausanias.  The  difficulty  m 
determining  the  site  of  Minoa  and  Nisaea  arises 
from  the  fact,  that  there  is  at  present  no  island  off 
the  coast  which  can  be  identified  with  Minoa.  At 
the  distance  of  nearly  a  mile  and  a  half  frnm  Me- 
gara there  is  a  small  rocky  peninsnla,  and  fnrther 
off  two  islands,  the  inner  one  of  which  affords 
shelter  to  a  few  of  the  small  ckss  of  coasters. 
Hence  it  has  been  supposed  that  the  inner  ishmd 
was  Minoa,  as  it  forms  the  port  of  the  Megarians  of 
the  present  day.  But  this  island  is  distant  from  the 
promontory  about  200  yards,  with  7  fathoms  of 
water  between  them  ;  consequently  they  could  never 
have  been  connected  by  a  bridge.  It  might,  indeed, 
be  argued,  that  the  peninsula  was  once  an  island ; 
bat  this  is  disproved  by  the  (act  that  its  isthmus  is 
of  equal  height  with  its  extremity.  Moreover,  there 
are  no  ancient  remains,  either  on  this  island  or  the 
peninsula. 

Other  writers,  among  whom  are  Colonel  Lealre  and 
Dr.  Amold,suppose  the  promontory  of  TYi/io  (see map. 
No.  6),  further  to  the  east,  at  the  entrance  of  the  strait 
of  SaUmis,  to  have  been  Minoa,  since  it  may  at  one 
time  have  been  an  isUnd.  Accordingly,  tlie  state- 
ment of  Strabo  respecting  the  length  of  the  Long 
Walls,  is  preferred  to  that  of  Thncydides.  But  this 
promontory  is  nearly  3  miles  in  length,  which  is 
larger  than  is  implied  in  the  description  of  Thucy- 
dides  (iiL  51),  who  speaks  of  it  as  fortified  only  by  a 
single  fort.  Moreover,  Pausanias  calls  Minoa  a  small 
iahmd.  Lientenant  Spratt  has  offered  a  more  probable 
solution  of  the  difficulty.  He  snpposes  Minoa  to  be 
a  rocky  hill,  sunnonnted  by  a  rained  fortress,  and 
standing  on  the  margin  of  the  sea  south  of  Megara, 
at  the  distance  of  little  more  than  a  geographic 
mile,  thus  agreeing  with  the  8  stadia  of  Thncy- 
dides. "  That  this  hill  was  once  a  peninsula,  appears 
evident  from  the  dry  beds  of  two  rivers,  which  pass 
close  to  its  base ;  one  on  each  side.    The  eastcoi 
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bed  mnib  round  the  back  of  the  hill,  lairing  only  ^ 
narrow  neck  of  elerated  ground  between  it  and  that 
on  the  irest  side  :  and  it  is,  therefore,  clear,  that 
when  these  two  rireiB  had  commnnication  with  the 
sea,  the  intermediate  neck  of  land,  with  this  hiU, 
would  hare  been  a  peninsula,  or  promontoiy.  These 
two  lirer  beds  were  once  the  only  ontlets  of  the 
mountain  streams  which  issue  from  the  Talleys  on 
the  north  side  of  Mont  Geraneia  ;  for  the  ancient 
course  of  the  eastern  bed,  although  now  ploughed 
orer  and  cultivated,  can  be  traced  through  the 
plain  to  the  northward,  as  far  as  its  junction  with 
that  riTer,  whose  torivnt  at  present  flows  in  an 
'  casterl;  direction  towards  the  shallow  bay  <^  TilAo, 
msaing  the  site  of  the  Long  Walls  which  ooonected 
Hegara  with  Nisaea  and  Minoa,  and  losing  them- 
selres  in  the  swamps  bordering  that  bay.  Although 
reatiges  of  the  waUs  are  not  found  in  the  bed  of  ^e 
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riTek-,  yet.  On  examining  the  ground  near  it,  the 
evidence  is  convincing  that  its  present  course  does 
cross  their  site,  as,  at  a  short  distance  from  it,  on  the 
Megarian  side,  their  foundations  may  be  traced  in  a 
direction  transverse  to  the  conrse  of  the  river,  and 
towards  the  castellated  hill  before  mentioned.  The 
dry  watercourse  on  the  western  side  of  this  isolated 
hill  can  be  traced  to  within  two  or  three  hundred 
yards  of  the  eastern  one;  and  having  no  communi- 
cation with  any  other  mountain  stream,  it  may  not 
be  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  formerly  the  river 
split  there  into  two  branches  or  months.  This  hill 
would  then  have  been  an  island,  as  Thucydides  calls 
Minoa."  The  subsequent  deposit  of  earth  brought 
down  by  the  above  mentioned  stream,  would  havo 
joined  the  hill  to  the  mainhmd. 

The  aocompanying  map  and  drawing  are  taken 
&om  Lieut.  Sprvtt's. 


yayoA.       hisaea. 


FLAK  OF  TlIK  BEIGIIUOUBHOOD  OP  MEGARA. 


A   Megara. 

B.  Nbaea, 

C.  Min.ia. 

I.  Iflaiid  formerly  supposed  to  be  Megara. 
S.  Rocky  peninsula. 

If  this  hill  is  the  site  of  Minoa,  the  town  of  Nisaea 
must  have  been  near  it ;  and  Lieut.  Spratt  dis- 
eoveied  many  vestiges  of  an  ancient  site  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  bill,  between  the  sea  and  a  low 
lock  which  stands  in  the  plain  a  short  distance  to 
the  DorthwanL  "  Among  these  remains  are  four 
snail  heaps  of  ruins,  with  massive  foundations,  in 
■ic  of  which  there  are  three  broken  shafts  of  small 


3.  Ancient  mole. 

4.  Agtot  Nlkolsoi. 

5.  Agios  Georglos. 

&  Promontory  of  Tikbo. 
7.  Salamii. 

columns  erect,  and  wanting  apparently  only  the 
fourth  to  complete  the  original  number.  Probably 
they  were  monuments  or  temples  ;  and  two  Greek 
churches,  which  are  iHow  in  ruins,  but  standing  on 
two  ancient  foundations,  will  not  be  unfavourable  to 
the  supposition.  Another  church.  Agios  Nikokios, 
which  is  perfect,  also  occupies  the  site  of  an  ancient 
building,  but  it  stands  nearer  to  the  sea."    Lieut. 
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Spimtt  fbrtlier  snpposes  that  he  has  disooretcd  re- 
mains of  the  ancient  caoseway.  "Between  the 
base  of  the  hill  on  its  north  side,  and  the  opposite 
bank  of  the  dry  bed  of  a  former  river,  thei«  are 
three  platforms  of  heavy  buildings,  one  of  vbicb 
lies  immediately  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  another  on 
the  edge  of  the  opposite  bank,  and  the  third  nearly 
central  ;  and  as  the  coarse  ol  that  farmer  river-bed 
clearly  and  indispntably  passes  between  them,  it  is 
more  than  probable  that  the  bridge  of  commonica- 
tion  may  be  recognised  in  these  rains."  He  also 
says,  "  that  distinct  remains  of  an  ancient  mole  are 
to  be  seen  extending  inxn  the  soath-eastem  end  of 
the  hill,  and  carving  to  the  eastward,  so  as  to  have 
formed  a  harbcmr  between  the  hill  and  those  rains," 
which  is  in  accordance  with  the  statement  of  Strabo, 
that  the  port  of  Nisaea  was  formed  by  the  promon- 
tory of  Hijioa. 

IV.  Tbrbitobt  of  Meoara. 

Megaris  oecaped  the  greater  part  of  the  large 
Isthmas,  which  extends  fivm  the  foot  of  Mt.  Cithae- 
roo  to  the  Acrocorinthus,  and  which  connects  North- 
ern Greece  with  the  Peloponnesns.  The  sonthem 
part  of  this  Isthmas,  including  the  Isthmas  properly 
so  called,  belonged  to  Corinth ;  but  the  boundaries 
of  Megaris  and  Corinth  differed  at  an  earlier  and  a 
later  period.  Originally  Megaris  extended  as  far 
as  Crommyon  on  the  Saronic,  and  Thermae  on  the 
Corinthian,  gulfs,  and  a  pillar  was  set  up  near  the 
Isthmas  proper,  marking  the  boundaries  between 
Peloponnesus  and  Ionia;  but  subsequently  this  pillar 
was  removed,  and  the  territory  of  Corinth  reached  as 
far  as  the  Scironian  rocks  and  the  other  passes  of  the 
Geraneian  mountains.  (Strab.  iz.  pp.  392,  393.) 
Towards  the  N.,  Megaris  was  separated  trom  Boeotia 
by  Mt.  Citbaeron,  and  towards  tlie  £.  and  NE.  from 
Attica  by  some  high  land,  which  terminates  on  the 
west  side  of  the  bay  of  Eleusis  in  two  summits, 
formerly  called  Kebata  or  TuE  Hobks  (ri  Ki- 
para),  and  now  KaneSlL  (Stiab.  ix.  p.  395;  Died, 
xiii.  65;  Plut.  TVtn.  13.)  Here  there  is  an  im- 
mense deposit  of  concbiferons  lunestone,  which  Pau- 
tanias  also  noticed  (i.  44.  §  6).  The  river  lapis, 
Which  flowed  into  the  sea  a  Uttle  to  the  W.  of  the 
Honis,  was  the  boundary  of  Megaris  and  Attica. 
[Attica,  p.  323,  a.]  The  extreme  breadth  of 
Megaris  from  Pagae  to  Nisaea  is  estimated  by 
Stiabo  (viii.  p.  334)  at  120  stadia;  and,  according 
to  the  calcnlation  of  Clinton,  the  area  of  the  country 
is  143  square  miles. 

Megaris  is  a  rugged  and  moimtainons  country, 
and  contains  no  plain,  except  the  one  in  which  its 
capital,  Megara,  was  situated.  This  plain  was  called 
the  "  White  PUin"  (r^  AflMcif  inSioy,  Schol.  ad 
Bom.  Od.  T.  333,  ed.  Mai;  EtymoL  >L  t.  v.  A«v- 
K6ita),  and  is  the  same  as  CotouA  (KifmKia, 
Died.  xi.  79),  which  produced  the  Creta  Cimolia  or 
fallers'  earth,  and  which  Leake  erroneously  regards 
as  a  place  ^Northern  Greece,  vol.  it  p.  413).  The 
main  range  of  Mt.  Citbaeron  runs  from  W.  to  £., 
forming  die  boundary  between  Boeotia  and  Attica; 
but  it  is  also  prolonged  southwards  along  the  shores 
«f  the  Corinthian  gulf,  and  gradually  rises  into  a 
new  chain,  which  stretches  across  Megaris  from 
W.  to  E.,  parallel  to  ML  Citbaeron.  This  chain  is 
highest  on  the  western  side,' where  it  attains  the 
height  of  4217  feet  (Paris),  and  gradually  sinks 
down  on  the  eastern  side  towards  the  Saronic  galf. 
On  its  western  side  it  runs  out  into  the  pnsnontoiy 
AsoiFLABarus    (AlytvAoTrrof,    Assch.    Asam. 
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303,  with  Schol.),  and  also  into  those  of  Ouiiab 
and  Hkraedm  in  the  Corinthian  territory,  [Co- 
RiiTTHCS,  p.  685.]  On  its  eastern  side  the  idand 
of  Salamis  and  the  surrounding  rocks  are  only  a 
continuation  of  this  chain.  The  moantains  wen 
called  Gebahbia  in  antiquity  (Ttpdnfia,  Thuc  i. 
106;  Pans.  L  40.  §  T),  and  are  said  to  have  re- 
ceived this  name  becaose,  in  the  deluge  of  Deacalion, 
Megarus,  the  son  of  Zens  and  a  Sithonian  nym]di, 
was  led  by  the  cries  of  cranes  (yipajni)  to  take 
refuge  upon  their  summit,  (Paos.  L  c.)  Towards 
the  south  the  Geraneian  monntains  sink  down  into 
the  plain  of  the  Isthmus,  while  to  the  south  of  the 
Isthmus  there  rises  another  chain  of  mountatna 
called  the  Oneian.  Stntbo  (viiL  p.  380)  coinfbonds 
the  Geran«a  with  the  Oneia;  and  erroneirasly  repre- 
sents the  latter  extending  as  far  as  Boeotia  and 
Citbaeron.  His  error  has  misled  many  modem  wri- 
ters, who,  in  consequence,  speak  of  the  Geraneia  as 
a  portion  of  the  Oneia.  (Curtias,  i'eJopomesaf, 
vol.  i.  p.  25.) 

The  Geraneian  mountains  are  ahnost,  if  not  en- 
tirely, calcareous.  They  form  the  true  boundary  tl 
Northern  Greece,  and  rise  above  the  Isthmus  of 
Corinth  like  a  vast  wall  from  sea  to  sea.  Three 
roads  lead  across  these  monntains  into  Peloponnesus. 
One  runs  from  the  western  coast  of  Megaris,  across 
the  rocky  peninsula  of  Perakhora,  the  ancient  Pei- 
raeum  of  Corinth,  down  to  the  Corinthian  gulf.  It 
was  the  read  by  which  armies  frequently  marched 
from  Peloponnesus  mto  Northern  Greece,  but  in 
ordinary  intercourse  was  not  much  used  on  acoonnt 
of  its  length.  The  second  road  passes  through  the 
centre  of  the  Geraneia,  and  is  called  the  road  of  the 
great  Dervenia  from  the  narrow  pass  (Turk.  Der- 
veni),  which  leads  between  two  masses  of  rack, 
and  where  guards  were  stationed  in  Turkish  times. 
According  to  Gell  the  top  of  this  pass  was  anciently 
fortified  with  a  wall.  The  same  writer  says  that, 
from  the  top  of  this  pass  to  Corinth  the  distance  is 
8  hours  37  minutes,  and  to  Megara  2  hours  33 
minutes.  This  road  is  now  little  used.  The  third 
road,  which  leads  along  the  eastern  coast  of  Megaris, 
is  the  shortest  way  between  Megara  and  Connth, 
and  therefore  has  been  the  chief  line  of  communi- 
cation between  Peloponnesus  and  Northern  Greece 
from  the  earliest  times  to  the  present  day.  This 
road,  soon  after  leaving  M^ara,  runs  for  several 
miles  along  a  narrow  ledge  or  terrace,  cut  in  the 
rock  half-way  up  the  mdes  of  the  di^.  On  hia 
right  hand  the  traveller  has  the  predpitoas  rock, 
while  on  his  left  it  descends  perpendicularly  to  the 
sea,  which  is  600  or  700  feet  beneath  him.  The 
road,  which  is  now  narrow  and  impracticable  for 
carriages,  was  made  wide  enough  by  the  empem 
Hadrian  for  two  carriages  to  pass  abreast.  From  the 
higher  level  the  road  descends  to  the  brink  of  the  water 
by  a  most  ragged  and  precipitous  path  cut  between 
walls  of  rock.  This  pass  is  the  celebrated  Scironian 
rocks  of  aiitiqaity,  now  called  KaH-iiala,  or  bad 
ladder  (Af  SxtipuMts  ie4rpcu,  Strab.  ix.  p.  391; 
tU  SKipttvlSts  and  ol  iKipiStt,  Polyb.  zvi.  16 ; 
Sxtlptevot  iueral,  Ear.  B^ipol  1208;  the  road 
itself  4  Stci/Mtfli  Mt,  Herod.  viiL  71 ;  Sdrania 
saxa,  Plin.  iv.  7.  s.  11).  According  to  a  Megarian 
tradition,  these  rocks  derived  their  name  fhxn  Sci- 
ron,  a  polemaroh  of  the  Megarians,  who  was  the 
first  to  make  a  footpath  along  the  rocks  (Pans, 
i.  44.  §  6);  but,  according  to  the  more  common  tra- 
dition, they  were  so  called  from  the  robber  Sciroo. 
Near  the  southern  end  of  the  pass,  where  the  nad 
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begins  to  descend,  we  most  place  the  Hohuun  rock 
(i)  HoAotipttX  ''™°  which  Ino  or  Lencothea  threw 
herself  with  her  son  Helicertes  (Palaemon)  into  the 
sea;  and  dose  by  were  the  execrable  rocks  (irar/tis), 
fivm  which  Sdnm  used  to  tiirow  etrangers  into  the 
sea,  and  from  which  he  was  himself  hurled  bj  The- 
sens.  (Pans.  L  44.  §  7,  seq.)  The  tortoise  at  the 
foot  of  the  rock,  which  was  said  to  devoor  the  rob- 
bers, was  probably  a  rock  called  by  this  name  from 
ila  diape,  and  which  gave  rise  to  the  tale  (itari  t^v 
ni\mninfi>  x'Aiirqi',  Diod.  ir.  59).  On  the  sum- 
mit of  the  mountain  was  a  temple  of  Zeos  Aphesins. 
On  descending  into  the  plain  was  the  temple  of 
Apollo  Latoos,  near  which  were  the  boundaries  of 
lb«raris  and  the  Corinthia.  (Pans.  i.  44.  §§  9, 10.) 
Uegaiis  contained  only  one  town  of  importance, 
MaoAKA,  with  its  haiboor  Nisaea,  which  hare 
been  alreidy  described.  The  other  towns  in  tlie 
eoanbry  were  Akgosxheha  and  Peoax  (Doric 
Paoab),  oo  the  AlcTonian  or  Corinthian  gulf;  Tbi- 
roDiacua  andRHOS,  in  the  interior;  Phibalis,  on 
the  confines  of  Attica  (Schol.  ad  Arutoph.  Acham. 
SOS);  and  Phaltcon  and  FoucHKE,  of  which 
the  site  is  oncertain.  There  was  also  a  fortress, 
Gebaxeia,  sitoated  on  one  of  the  mountains  of  this 
name,  but  its  positiaD  is  also  uncertain  (Scylaz, 
p.  15;  Flin.  iv.  7.  s.  11);  it  is  apparently  the  same 
place  as  the  Erenkia  ('Ept'nia)  of  Pansaniss  (L  44. 
§  5).  Scyiaz  mentions  a  place  Aris,  but  instead  of 
niryal,  rtixos  TtpaytuL,  'Apis,  it  has  been  oonjeo- 
tuicd  that  we  ought  to  read  niryul  Tix't,  Ttfi- 
rtia  Ucpa  or  inpa.  Whether  there  was  a  place  of 
the  name  of  Isus  in  Hegaris  seems  doubtful, 
[bos.]  (Beingannm,  Dot  alte  Megaru,  Berlin, 
1825;  Oodwell,  toL  ii.  p.  181, seq.;  Leake, JVorMem 
Grttee,  toL  ii.  p^  S88,  seq.) 
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UEGASIS.   [Uegara.] 

UE'GABIS,  a  small  island  OD  the  coast  of  Cam- 
pania, mentioDed  by  Pliny  (iii.  6.  s.  12),  who  places 
it  between  Paosilypos  and  Meapolis;  it  can  therefore 
be  no  other  than  the  islet  or  rock  now  occupied  by 
the  CoMttl  dele  Cho.  [Neapous.]  It  is  sridenUy 
the  same  which  is  called  by  Statius  Hi^alia.  (Stat. 
Sib.  it  2.  80.)  [E.H.  B.] 

UEGIDDO.     [Leoh>;  Maodoi-oii.] 

HEGIDDO  VALLIS,  the  western  part  of  the 
TKt  plain  of  Esdraelon,  at  the  northern  foot  of 
Hoont  Carmel,    watered  by  the  Kishon.      [Es- 

DBAEU>!C  VaLUS  V.  CAMPU*.]  [G.  WJ 

MEGISTE  (HryfoTi)),  an  island  off  the  coast  of 
Lyda,  opposite  to  Antiphellns.  It  cootained  a  town 
wbich,  if  the  reading  in  Strabo  (xiv.  p.  666)  be 
eonect,  was  called  Cisthene  (Kurff^i^),  bnt  had 
perished  before  the  time  of  Pliny  (y.  35).  There 
was  also  an  excellent  harbcor,  which  appears  to 
bare  been  capable  of  containing  a  whole  fleet.  (Lir. 
zxxrii.  S2 ;  comp.  Steph.  B,  (.  r.,  who  calls  the  town 
Megiste;  PtoL  t.  a  §  9 ;  Scyiaz,  p.  39.)  The  island, 
which  derived  its  name  (rata  the  &ct  that  it  is  the 
largest  of  a  gnnip,  is  now  called  KoMteUyryto,  or 
Catd  So—o.     The  island  seems  to  hare  heia  colo- 


nised by  the  Bhodians,  or  at  least  to  hare  been  ]n 
their  possessioD,  for  inscriptions  found  there  are 
oompond  in  the  Dwio  dialecL  There  are  bnt  Aw 
remains  of  ancient  bnildings.  (Leake,  Atia  Mmor, 
p.  184;  Fellows,  Lyda,  pp.  187,  &&)        [L.  &] 

MEGISTU&    [Uacbstob.] 

HEIACARIRE  (Amm.  Maro.  zriiL  6,  10; 
Maiiutapif)/,  TfaeophyL  Simoc.  i.  13,  ed.  Bonn),  a 
small  place  in  Mesopotamia,  mentioned  by  Ammianos 
and  TbeophyUeL  It  appears  to  hare  been  at  no 
great  distance  from  Amida.  Ammianus  states  that 
it  derived  its  name  &om  certain  cold  springs  which 
were  thei*.  (Cf.  BiSoking,  Notit.  XHgnit.  I  p. 
418.)  [V.] 

MEILICHUS.    [AcBAiA,  p.  IS,  b.] 

MELA  car  MELLA,  a  river  of  Gallia  Traosps- 
dana,  si  ill  called  the  MeUa,  which  rises  in  the 
Alps,  flows  through  the  Fal  Tnmgiia,  aaamtij 
the  residence  d  the  Triumpilini,  enters  die  phiin  at 
Lomfaardy  near  Brizia,  and  fiills  into  the  OUiui 
(^OgUo)  more  thau  20  miles  below  that  dty.  Ca- 
tullus speaks  of  it  as  flowing  through  the  dty  of 
Brizia,  but  this  is  an  inaccuracy  or  a  poetical 
license,  ss  it  passes,  in  fiut,  about  a  mile  to  the 
W.  of  it  [Bbhia.]  Both  he  and  Virgil  describe 
it  as  k  phdd  and  winding  stream.  (Catnll.  bcviL 
33 ;  Virg.  0.  iv.  278 ;  Fhiiaisyr.  ad  be.)  [EAB.] 

MELAE.  I.  A  town  of  the  SanuiitN, mentioned 
only  by  Livy  (zziv.  20),  among  the  towns  of  the 
Caudine  Samnites  which  were  taken  by  Fabins  in 
B.  c.  214.  The  same  aathor  elsewhere  (zzviL  I) 
mentions  a  town  of  the  Samnites  which  he  calls 
Meubi,  and  which  was  not  taken  till  B.  o.  210,  by 
Harcellns.  Nevertheless,  it  is  probable  that  the 
same  place  is  meant  in  both  cases,  but  we  have  no 
due  to  ita  position. 

2.  A  town  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Locri  in  Bmt> 
tinm,  mentioned  by  Thuoydides  (t.  5),  but  other- 
wise  wholly  nnknown.   [I,«CBi.]        [E.  H.  B.] 

MELAENA  (M^Xoav).  1.  A  promontory  of 
Ionia,  forming  the  north-western  point  of  the  penin- 
sula which  is  traversed  by  Mount  Mimas.  It  was 
cdebrated  in  andent  times  for  its  qoairies  of  mill- 
stones. (Strab.  ziv.  p.  645.)  It  is  passible  that 
this  promontory,  which  is  now  called  Kara-Bmtm 
(the  BUck  Cape),  may  be  the  same  as  the  one  called 
by  Pliny  (v.  31)  Corynaenm  Promontorinm,  from 
the  town  of  Coiyne,  situated  at  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  Mount  Mimas 

2.  A  promontory  of  Bithynia,  on  the  right  hand 
on  sailing  through  the  Bospoms  into  the  Euzine, 
between  the  rivets  Bbeba  and  Artane.  (ApoUoo. 
Bhod.  ii.  651;  Orpb.  Argoit.  716;  Ariian,  Anj>/L 
p.  13;  Mardan,  p.  69.)  In  the  anonymous  Periplns 
of  the  Euzine  (p.  2),  it  is  called  KaMlnutpof,  and 
Ptolemy  (v.  1.  §  5)  calls  it  simply  Btiwias  lucpur. 
Its  modem  name  is  Tthili. 

3.  The  north-western  promontoiy  of  the  islaiid  of 
Chios  (Strab.  ziv.  p.  645),  now  called  Cape  S. 
Nicolo.  [L.S.] 

MELAENAE.  [Attica,  p.  329,  b.] 
MELAEKEAE  or  MELAENAE  (MfAowaal, 
Pans.;  HfAowoi,  Bhian.  tf.  StepA.  B.  s.  v.:  Etk. 
MsAoiM  Jt),  a  town  of  Arcadia,  in  the  territory  of 
Heraaa,  and  on  the  road  from  Heraea  to  Megalopolis. 
It  was  distant  40  stadia  from  Buphagium.  Pan- 
saniss says  that  it  was  founded  by  Melaeneus,  the 
son  of  Lycaon,  bnt  that  it  was  deserted  in  his  time 
and  overflowed  with  water.  The  ruins  of  Melaeneaa 
lie  4  or  6  miles  eastward  of  Heraea,  between  th» 
villages  Kihora  uid  KaJcoriot,  where  are  the  re> 
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mains  of  a  Roman  bath,  wbich  haa  also  been  a 
church,  and  is  sometimes  need  as  snch,  thoogh  it  is 
said  to  be  generally  inundated,  even  in  the  dry 
season,  which  is  in  conformity  with  the  account  of 
Pansanias.  The  Featinger  Table  specifies  Helae- 
iieae  as  distant  12  miles  from  Olympia ;  bat  it  does 
not  mention  Heraea,  though  a  much  more  important 
place,  and  one  which  continued  to  exist  long  after 
Ueraea:  moreorer,  the  distance  of  12  miles  applies 
to  Heraea,  and  not  to  Melaeneae.  (Pans,  viii,  S6. 
§  8,  comp.  V.  7.  §  1,  viii.  3.  §  3;  Steph.  B.  t.  v.; 
Plin.  ir.  6.  s.  10 ;  Leake,  P^ponneiiaoa,  p.  231 ; 
Boblaye,  Rtckerchet,^  p.  159;  Cortios, Pefopon* 
ne<oi,  vol.  i.  p.  356.) 

MELA'MBIUM  (McXiifiCtai'),  a  place  in  Felas- 
giotis  in  Thessaly,  near  Scotosss,  is  mentioned  in 
connection  with  the  movements  of  the  armies  before 
the  battle  of  Cynoscephalae.  Leake  places  it  near 
the  sources  of  the  Onchestus,  at  a  place  called 
Dederianl.  (Polyb.  xviii.  3,  6;  Liv.  zzziiL  6; 
Leake,  NorAem  Greece,  vol.  iv.  p.  473.) 

MELANCHLAENI  (M«Ao7xA<u>'oi),  a  nomad 
tribe,  the  name  of  which  first  appears  in  Hecataeos 
(op.  StepK  B.,  Fr.  154,  ed.  Elaosen).  In  the  geo- 
graphy of  Herodotus  (iv.  20, 100—103,107)  they  are 
found  occupying  the  districts  £.  of  the  Androphsgi, 
and  H.  of  the  Royal  Scythians,  20  days'  journey 
from  the  Pains  Abeotis ;  over  above  them  were 
lakes  and  lands  imknown  to  man.  It  has  beoi  con- 
jectmed  that  Herodotus  may  refer,  throngh  some 
heanay  statement,  to  the  lakes  Ladoga  and  Onega. 
There  has  been  considerable  discussion  among  geo- 
graphers as  to  the  position  which  shouU  be  assigned 
to  this  tribe :  it  is  of  conrse  impossible  to  fix  this 
with  any  accoracy;  but  there  would  seem  to  be 
reason  to  place  them  as  far  K.  as  the  sources  of  the 
Volga,  or  even  further.  (Schafarik,  Sfam.  Alt, 
vol.  L  p.  295.)  Herodotns  expr^sly  says  that  they 
did  not  belong  to  the  Scythian-ScoloUc  stock,  al- 
though their  customs  were  the  same.  The  name,  the 
"  Black-doaks,"  like  that  o{  their  cannibal  neigh- 
bonrs,  the  Anthropophagi,  was  applied  to  them  by 
the  Greeks,  and  was  no  corrupted  form  of  any  indi- 
genous appellation.  A  people  bearing  tliis  name  is 
mentioned  by  Scylax  of  Caryanda  (p.  32)  as  a  tribe 
of  Pmtos,  Fomponins  Mela  (i.  19.  §  4)  and  Pliny 
(vi.  5)  coincide  with  Scylax,  who  speaks  of  two 
rivers  flowing  through  their  territoiy,  the  Meta> 
soRis  (M<T(E<r«/>it),  probably  the  same  as  the  Thes- 
8YKIS  (e4(T(rvpis,Ptal  T.  9.  §§  10, 30:  Kaminliar'), 
and  the  Aboifius  (Ai-yiiriot!  KerUidUi),  Diony- 
sius  Poriegetea  (v.  309)  places  this  people  on  the 
Borysthenes^  and  Ptolemy  (t.  9.  §  19)  between  the 
river  Bha  and  the  Hippiu  Montes,  in  Asiatic  Sar- 
matia ;  bnt  it  would  be  a  great  error  to  fonnd  any 
observation  ccsiceming  these  ancient  northern  tribes 
upon  either  the  Roman  writers  or  Ptolemy,  or  to 
confuse  the  piotnre  set  before  os  by  these  geogra- 
phera,  and  the  more  correct  delineations  of  Hero- 
dotus. For  the  Melanchlacni  of  Ammianus  (xxii.  8. 
§  31),  see  Ai-Am.  [E.  B.  J.] 

H£LANDI'TAE(M<Xai'8iTiu),apeople of  Thrace, 
mentioned  only  by  Xenophon  QAnab.  vii.  2.  §  32). 

MELANGEIA.     [Mahtikkia,  p.  264,  b.] 

UELA'NIA  (MtAiiKfa),  a  pbce  on  the  coast  of 
Cilida,  a  little  to  the  west  of  Gelenderis,  perhaps  on 
the  site  of  the  modem  Kalinuai.  (Strab.  ziv. 
p.  670.)  IVom  another  passage  of  Strabo  (xvi. 
p.  760),  compared  with  Stephanus  B.  (s.  r.  Mi- 
AoDui),  it  would  seem  that  the  place  was  also  called 
Melaenae.  [L.  S.] 


MELAS. 

MELANIPPE  or  MELANIPPIUM  (KiKcminni' 
or  MeXcu'finrioi'),  a  small  town  on  the  coast  of  Lycisi, 
on  the  western  slope  of  Mount  Phoenicus,  about 
30  stadia  from  Cape  Hieron,  and  60  stadia  south  of 
Gagae,  of  which  L»ke  (^na  MtTior,  p.  185)  believes 
it  to  have  been  the  port  town.  (Hecat.  Fragm.  247 ; 
Steph.  B.  s.  v.,  who  erroneously  calls  it  a  river ;  Qnimt. 
Smym.  iii.  232;  Stadiaetn,  Mar.  M.  §§  210,  211.) 
Fellows  (DtMcov. «  Lycia,  p.  2 1 2)  fonnd  a  few  tombs 
cat  out  of  the  difiii  of  the  neighbourhood.     [L.  S.] 

MELANOGAETULL     [Gaktulia.] 

MELAlITfilUS  (MtKiriios),  a  small  river  on 
the  north  coast  of  Pontus,  forming  the  boundary 
between  Pontus  Polemoniacus  and  Cappadodns,  and 
flowing  into  the  Euxine  a  little  to  the  east  of  Cotyora. 
(Plin.  ff.N.  vi,  4;  Arrian,  Peripl  p.  17;  Anonym. 
PeripL  p.  12;  Tab.  Peut.,  where  it  is  called  Me- 
lantus.)  It  is  probably  tlie  same  river  as  that  now 
bearing  the  name  of  Mekt  Irmak.  (Hamilton,  Re- 
teorchei,  i.  p.  267.)  [L.  S.] 

HELAKTLAS  (HeAovrlat),  a  village  of  Thrace^ 
on  the  river  Athyras,  and  on  the  road  from  Heraclcia 
to  Byzantiuin,  18  miles  from  the  latter.  (/(.  Ant. 
pp.  138,  230,  323,  332  ;  Ammian.  zxxi.  II  ; 
Agath.v.  p.l58.)  [A.  L.] 

MELA'NTII  SCaPULI  (HtXimoi  aKmtXoF), 
some  rocks  in  the  Aegaean  sea,  where  Apollo  ap- 
peared to  the  Argonauts,  probably  lay  between  Icaria 
and  MycfKins.  (Sttab.  xiv.  p.  636 ;  Apoll.  Rhod. 
iv.  1707 ;  Scyl.  p.  55  ;  Hesych.  s.  v. ;  Apollod.  L  9. 
§  26  ;  StacSatm.  §§  252,  270.) 

MELAS  (M^Aas),  the  name  of  several  rivers,  so 
called  from  the  dark  colour  of  their  water. 

1.  A  small  river  of  Arcadia  or  Acbaia,  described 
by  Dlonysins  as  flowing  from  Mount  Eiymanthos. 
(Dionys.  Per.  416;  Callim.  m  Jot>.  23.)  Strabo 
(viii.  p.  386)  confounds  it  with  the  Peims  or  Pierus 
in  Achaia;  bnt  the  reading  is  probably  corrupt. 
[AcHAlA,  p.  14,  a.] 

2.  A  river  of  Boeotia.     [Bokotia,  p.  413,  a.] 

3.  A  river  of  Malis,  whidi  in  the  time  of  Herodo- 
tus flawed  into  the  Maliac  gulf,  at  the  distance  of  5 
stadia  from  Trachis.  It  is  now  called  the  Mavra- 
NMa,  and  falls  into  the  Spercheins,  after  uniting  its 
waters  with  the  Gvrgo  (ifyras),  which  also  used  to 
flow  in  ancient  limes  into  the  Maliac  gnlf  (Herod, 
vii.  198;  Stiab.  ix.  p.  428;  liv.  xxxvi.  22;  Leake, 
Northern  Greece,  vd.  ii.  p.  26.) 

4.  A  river  of  Phthiotis  in  Thesealy,  and  a  tiihn- 
tary  of  the  Apidanns.  (Lucan,  vL  374;  Vib.  Seqa. 
de  Fhjm.  t.  v.  Apidanoe;  Leake,  NortKem  Greece, 
vol.  iv.  p.  615.) 

5.  A  river  of  Thrace,  now  called  Saldatti  or 
Scheier-Su,  falling  into  a  deep  bay  of  the  same 
name  (M4Kas  xdAirot),  which  is  boimded  on  the 
east  by  the  shore  of  the  Thradan  Ghersoneens.  The 
modem  name  of  the  bay  is  the  gulf  of  Soros. 
(Herod,  vi.  41,  vii.  58,  198;  Strab.  vii.  p.  331; 
Liv.xxxiii.40;  Ptolem.iiL  11.  §§  1,2;  Mela,iL3; 
Plin.  iv.  U.S.  18.) 

MELAS  (M^Xas).  I.  A  small  river  of  Cappa- 
docia,  which  had  its  sooroes  on  Mount  Ar^oa 
(Ptol.  T.  6.  §  8),  and  flowed  in  a  north-weatem 
direction  past  the  town  of  Hazaea,  frequently  over- 
flowing its  banks  and  farming  marshes.  (Strab.  zii. 
pi  538,  &c)  It  emptied  itself  into  the  river  Halys, 
opposite  the  town  of  Siva.  Strabo  (2.  e.)  erroneously 
describes  the  Melas  as  a  tributary  of  the  Euphratee, 
aa  has  been  shown  fay  Hamilton  in  the  Joamal  of 
the  Geogr.  Society,  vol.  viii.  p.  1 49  (comp.  his  &• 
worciet,  ii.  p.  259,  &&).    Ttie  river  still  bears  • 
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auce  umrering  to  Uie  andent  Melis,  KaraSu, 
that  is,  the  Black  Birer. 

2.  A  nangable  rirer  ia  Pamphjlia,  flowmg  m  » 
Motbero  direction  from  Houot  Tannis  towanls  tha 
Ma,  into  which  it  em]^ed  itaelf  50  stadia  to  the 
cast  of  Side.  (Plin.  t.  22 ;  Scnb.  xiv.  p.  667 ;  Pans. 
TiiL  2&  §  2;  Mda,  L  14;  Zosim.  T.  16,  vi.  3;  Sta- 
^atm.  Mar.  Magn.  §§  193, 194.)  Its  modem  name 
is  liauagatStL    (Leake,  Asia  Minor,  p.  196.) 

3.  A  snudl  river  in  PoDtos  PolemoDiaoas,  in  the 
oauntrjr  of  the  Hacrmes.    (Plin.  tL  4.)      [L.  &] 

MELAS  SINUS.  [Helas,  No.  5.J 
UIXDI  (HcASiu,  Ptol.  iL  8.  §  15),  a  people  of 
Callia  Celtica  or  Logdnoensis  in  Ptolemjr's  time, 
irhoee  chief  place  was  latinnm ;  bnt  the  position 
which  Ptolemy  assigns  to  the  Meldae  and  to  latinum 
is  -nej  ineotreet,  if  the  Meldi  are  jaroperij  placed  as 
ne^hboon  of  the  Paiisii  and  on  the  Hatrona 
(Jfarne).  Strabo  is  not  clearer.  Hesafii(iv.p.l94: — 
"  On  both  sides  of  the  Seqnana  there  are  the  Parisii, 
who  poaaess  an  island  in  the  rirer  and  a  city 
Lnteda,  and  Heldae,  and  LcxoTii,  along  tlie  Ocean 
these  ■'  bj  which  he  perhaps  means  only  the  Lex- 
orii,  but  he  might  mean  to  say  that  the  Meldae 
wwe  oa  the  Ocean.  Pliny  (ir.  18)  mentions  in 
Lngdnnensis  Gallia  *  Ueldi  Liberi,  Parisii,  Tre- 
CBsses.*  Fracn  all  this  we  may  inrer  that  the  Meldi 
were  near  the  Pariai ;  but  we  only  obtain  a  certain 
reaolt  as  to  their  positico  from  that  of  latinnm 
I^Iateiuii]  and  other  eridence.  Gregory  of  Tonni 
speaks  of  the  "  Comitatos  Meldensis ;"  the  "  terri- 
toriom  Heidicom*  is  mentioned  in  the  Gesta  of 
Dagobert  I. ;  and  in  the  Capitnlaries  of  Charlemagne 
the  "  Hcldanns  Pagns  "  ia  placed  between  the  "  Po- 
fiuacos  '  and  "  MHudensis,"  or  the  Fagus  of  Helodu- 
num  (ifeJta>),and  as  theMelcisnos  occupies  the  space 
between  the  two  other  Pagi,  it  must  comprise  the 
diocese  of  Meaxc  Tbns  we  obtain  with  certainty 
the  position  of  the  Meldi.  (D'Annlle,  Notice,  ^) 

Caesar  (£.  G.  t.  5)  mentions  the  Meldi  once ; 
and  the  passage  has  caosed  great  difficulty.  The 
name  Meldi  in  Caesar's  text  is  not  certain.  The 
MSS.  have  Medi,  Melui,  Hedui,  Meldi,  and  Belgae. 
Caesar,  intending  to  invade  Britannia  a  second  time, 
ordered  the  legati  who  were  set  over  his  l^ons  to 
get  slaps  boilt  in  the  winter  of  B.  o.  55—54.  All 
his  legions  were  m  the  cotmtry  of  the  Belgae 
daring  this  winter  (£.  G.  ir.  38) ;  and  it  seems  a 
proper  infermce  that  all  these  ships  were  built  in 
the  coontiy  of  the  Belgae.  When  Caesar  in  the 
spring  of  B.  a  54  came  to  the  Partus  Itins,  be 
fomtd  all  the  ships  there  except  sixty  which  were 
boilt  "  in  MeMis."  These  ships  being  driven  back 
by  bad  weather,  bad  retomed  to  t^  place  fnnn 
wtuc^  they  sailed.  The  wind  which  bronght  the  other 
ships  to  the  Portns  Itius,  which  ships  mnit  have 
cooH  fion  the  soath,  would  not  suit  skips  that  came 
beak  the  north  and  east ;  sod  hence  D'Anville  justly 
eondoded  that  these  Heidi,  whatever  may  bs  the 
true  name,  must  have  been  north  and  east  of  Itius. 
A  resemblance  of  words  led  him  to  find  the  name  of 
the  Heidi  in  a  place  which  he  calls  Meld/elt  neat 
Brugei.  The  tme  name  of  the  place  is  Maldeghem. 
There  is  a  place  on  the  Scheldt  about  a  league  bom 
OmJenaerde,  named  ifelden,  which  under  the  Empire 
was  a  Boman  station  (Reoueil  dAntiquUh,  ^  trou- 
tiei  dam*  la  Flandre,  par  M.  J.  de  Bast).  This  is 
certainly  not  very  conclusive  evidence  for  fixing 
the  site  of  the  Heidi ;  if  that  is  the  right  name. 
*  Belgae  '  cannot  be  the  tme  reading,  because  all  the 
dnps  were  boilt  in  the  territory  of  the  Belgae ;  and 
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Caesar's  remark  about  the  sixty  would  have  no 
meaning,  if  he  spoke  of  them  as  built  "  in  Belgis.* 

K  we  cannot  fix  the  site  of  these  Heidi,  we  can 
see  that  they  are  not  the  people  on  the  Mam. 
Caesar  could  have  no  reason  for  building  vessels  so 
far  up  the  river.  If  he  did  build  any  on  the  jSnae, 
he  built  them  lower  down.  But  it  is  dear  that 
Caesar  does  not  mean  any  vessels  built  on  the  Seine, 
for  he  says  that  these  sixty  were  driven  back  to  tha 
place  from  which  they  came;  a  remark  which,  if 
applied  to  ships  built  on  the  Seme,  is  without  any 
meaning.  Ukert  (GaSm,  p.  325)  has  made  some 
objection  to  D'Anville's  position  of  the  Meldi,  and 
his  objections  may  have  some  wdght;  but  his 
notim  that  Caesar's  Uddi  can  be  the  Heidi  on  tha 
Mame  shows  that  he  did  not  understand  Caesar's 
text.  [G.L.] 

HELDIA  (HfX2<a),  a  town  of  Uoesia  Superior, 
on  the  road  from  Naissus  to  Sardica.  {It.  AnL 
p.  135  ;  It.  Stent,  p.  666.)  fA.  L.] 

H£LES  (Mikris),  a  smidl  rirer  of  Ionia,  6owing 
close  by  the  walls  of  Smyrna,  and  discharging  its 
waters  into  the  Hermaean  gnl£  (Strab.  xii.  p.  554, 
xir.  p.  646.)  The  little  stream  derives  its  cde- 
brity  fiom  its  oonnectian  with  the  legends  about 
Homer,  and  from  a  report  about  tha  healing  powers 
of  its  waters.  There  was  a  tradidon  tliat  near  the 
sources  of  the  rirer  Holes  there  was  a  care  in  which 
Homer  had  composed  his  epic  poems,  whence  he  is 
sometimes  called  HiAijirryn^j.  (Pans.  rii.  S,  §  6 ; 
Tit.  Hom.  S ;  Stat.  Sih.  iU.  3.  60,  7.  33 ;  TibnU. 
ir.  1.  SOO.)  The  belief  in  the  healing  power  of  its 
waters  is  attested  by  an  inscription  quoted  by 
Amnddl  (_Atia  Minor,  roL  ii.  p.  406)  and  Ha- 
milton {Setearchet,  roL  iL  Append.  Ko.  48).  These 
circumstances  an  of  some  importance  in  identifying 
the.  rirer.  It  used  to  be  supposed  that  a  small, 
dirty,  and  muddy  stream,  sowing  close  by  the 
modem  town  of  Smyrna,  was  the  same  as  the 
andent  Mdes.  But  than  is  another  stream,  with 
bright  and  sparkling  water,  which  rushes  over  its 
rocky  bed  near  Boumovbat,  and  is  still  cdebrated 
for  its  agreeable  and  wholesome  qualities.  Tra- 
vdlets  are  now  justly  inclined  to  identify  this  rirer 
with  the  andent  Meles.  This  supposition  is  con- 
firmed by  our  more  accurate  knowledge  of  the  site  of 
ancient  Smyrna,  which  was  on  the  north  of  the  bay, 
vrhile  new  Smyrna  was  on  the  south  of  itf  at  a 
distance  of  20  stadia  baa  the  former ;  the  site  of  the 
andent  place  is  still  maiked  by  a  fisw  ruins;  and 
dose  by  them  flows  the  dear  stream  which  we  most 
assume  to  be  the  anciantHeles.  (Oooip.Hom.JS'jmi*. 
riii.3;  PtoL  r.  2.  §  7;  Stqih.  B.«.v.  H<Xfrov  K^irot, 
according  to  whom  the  rirer  was  also  called  Heletns; 
Plin.  r.  31 ;  Hamilton,  Reeearehee,  vol.  L  p.  51, 
fdl.)  [L.  S.] 

MELESSES,  a  people  in  the  S.  of  Spain,  upon 
whose  confines  was  situated  the  rich  dty  of  Oringis, 
also  called  Aurinx.     (Lir.  xxriiL  3.)     [AuBnnc] 

MELIBOCUS  (t&  Mfi?dgoKoy  Jp«),amountain  in 
the  interior  of  Germany,  above  the  Samanns  Silra. 
(Ptol.  ii.  11.  §  7.)  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
Meliboeos  is  the  andent  name  for  the  Barz  mountain, 
or  the  T'Aurni^er  toald,  or  for  both.  [L.  S.] 

HELIBOEA,  an  isUnd  at  the  month  of  tha 
Orontes  in  Syria,  the  sde  authority  for  the  existence 
of  whicll  appears  to  be  a  poetical  myth  of  Oppianns. 
(CynegeL  u.  115,  &0.)  [G.  W.] 

HELIBOEA  (MsXMom:  Elh.  MtMSotis).  1.  An 
andent  town  of  Hagnesis  in  Thessaly,  mentioned 
by  Homer  at  ooe  of  the  pUoes  subject  to  Philoetete* 
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ill,  ii.  717).  It  was  sitnated  upon  the  aaa-coast 
Herod.  Tii.  188;  Sc;lax,  p.  25;  Apoll.  Rhod.  i. 
592),  andia  described  by  Liv;  (xliv.  13)  aa  aitnated 
at  the  mots  of  Mt.  Ossa,  and  by  Strabo  (ix.  p.  443) 
as  lying  in  the  gulf  between  Ossa  and  Peliam. 
Leake  therefore  places  it  near  Aghii  {Norihem 
Greece,  to),  iv.  p.  414).  Meliboea  was  taken  and 
plundered  by  the  Bomans  under  Cn.  Octavius,  is.  a 
168.  (Lir.  xliT  46:  Meliboea  is  also  mentioned 
by  Strab.  is.  p.  436;  Steph.  B.  a.  r.;  Mela,  ii.  3; 
Plin.  iv.  9.8.  16.) 

The  Meliboean  purple  is  s«d  by  Lncretios  (ii. 
499;  Virg.  Aen.  t.  251)  to  have  derived  its  name 
from  this  town.  Many  modem  writers,  however, 
BOppose  the  name  to  hare  come  from  the  small 
island  Meliboea  at  the  mouth  of  the  Orootes  in 
Syria  ;  but  there  is  no  reason  for  this  supposition,  as 
the  shellfish  from  which  the  parple  dye  is  obtained 
is  found  in  the  present  day  off  the  coast  of  Thessaly. 

2.  A  town  of  Histiaeotjs  in  Thessaly,  is  conjec- 
toied  by  Leake  to  be  represented  by  VoMda.  (Lir. 
xxzvi.  13;  Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  ir.  p.  636.) 

MELINCyPHAGI  (Kt\iyo<tKeyot),  a  people  of 
Thrace  upon  the  ooast  of  the  Euxine,  near  Salmy- 
dessus.  (Xen.  Anab.  rii.  5.  §  12  ;  Theopomp.  ap. 
Steph.  B.  I.  r.)  They  are,  perhaps,  the  same  people 
as  the  Asti  ('A(rro()  whom  Strabo  places  in  the 
same  neighbourhood  (vii.  pp.  319,  320). 

HEXITA  (MtKl-m:  Eth.  Hc\itiuoi,  Helitensis: 
Malta),  an  island  in  the  Mediterranean  sea,  to  the  S. 
of  Sicily,  from  the  nearest  point  of  which  it  is  dis- 
tant 47  geogr.  miles,  but  55  from  cape  Pachynum. 
Strabo  gives  this  last  distance  as  88  miles,  which  is 
greatly  overstated ;  while  Pliny  calls  it  84  miles 
distant  from  Camarina,  which  equally  exceeds  the 
truth.  (Strab.  tL  p.  277 ;  Plin.  ui.  8.  s.  14.)  The 
island  is  about  17  miles  long,  and  between  9  and  10 
in  breadth,  and  is  separated  only  by  a  narrow  channel 
from  the  a4JoiniDg  island  of  Ganlos,  now  Goto. 
Notwithstanding  its  small  extent,  the  opportune  situ- 
ation of  Melita  in  the  channel  between  Sicily  and 
Africa,  and  the  excellence  of  its  harboura,  must 
have  early  rendered  it  a  place  of  importance  as  a 
commercial  station,  and  it  was  occupied,  probably  at 
a  very  early  period,  by  a  Phoenician  colony.  (Diod. 
V.  12.)  The  date  of  this  is  wholly  uncertain,  and 
it  is  called  by  later  writers  for  the  most  part  a 
Carthaginian  settlement  (Scyl.  p.  -SO.  %  110  ; 
Steph.  B.  :  v.),  which  it  certainly  became  in  after 
times;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Diodorus  is 
right  in  deecribing  it  as  originally  a  Phoenician  one, 
established  by  that  people  as  an  emporium  and  har- 
bour of  refuge  during  their  long  voyages  towards 
the  west.  The  same  author  tells  us  that  in  con- 
sequence of  this  commercial  traffic,  the  colony  rose 
rapidly  to  prosperity,  which  was  increased  by  the 
indnstiy  of  its  inhabitants,  who  practised  various 
Unds  of  manufactotes  with  great  success.  (Diod. 
2.  e.)  But  notwithstanding  this  account  of  its  pros- 
perity we  have  scarcely  any  knowledge  of  its  his- 
tory. The  noUce  of  it  by  Scylax  as  a  Carthaginian 
colony,  seems  to  pmve  that  it  had  not  in  his  day 
received  a  Greek  settlement;  and  indeed  there  is  no 
trace  in  history  of  its  having  ever  fallen  into  the 
bands  of  the  Greeks  of  Sicily,  though  its  coins,  as 
well  as  inscriptions,  indicate  that  it  received  a  strong 
tincture  of  Greek  civilisation ;  and  at  a  later  period 
it  appears  to  have  been  in  a  great  measure  Hellen- 
ised.  Some  of  these  inscriptions  point  to  a  close 
connection  with  Syracuse  in  particnbr,  but  of  the 
origin  and  nature  of  this  we  have  no  account. 


MELITA. 

(Boeckh,  Corp.  Imor.  Gr.  S7S2,  &&)  In  tba 
First  Punio  War  we  find  Melita  still  in  the  bands  of 
the  Carthaginians;  and  though  it  was  ravaged  in 
B.  c.  257  by  a  Boinan  fleet  under  Atilins  B^nlos, 
it  does  not  appear  that  it  fell  permanently  into  the 
hands  of  the  Romans.  At  the  outbreak  of  the 
Second  Punic  War  it  was  held  by  a  Carthi^inian 
garrison  under  Hamilcar,  the  son  of  Gi^o^  who, 
however,  surrendered  the  island  to  Tib.  Sempmnins, 
with  a  Roman  fleet,  b.  c.  218  (Liv.  xzL  51);  and 
from  this  time  it  continued  without  intermiaskn 
subject  to  the  Roman  rule.  It  was  aimezed  to  tlie 
provhice  of  Sicily,  and  subject  to  the  government  of 
the  praetor  of  that  island.  During  the  period  that 
the  Mediterranean  was  so  severely  iiifiBsted  by  the 
Cilician  pirates,  Melita  was  a  favourite  resort  of 
those  corsairs,  who  often  made  it  their  winter-quar- 
ters. (Cic  Verr.  iv.  46,  47.)  Notwithataniding 
this  it  appears  to  have  been  in  the  days  of  Cicero 
in  a  flourishing  condition,  and  the  great  orator  more 
than  once  during  periods  of  civil  disturbances  en- 
tertained the  project  of  retiring  thither  into  a  kind 
of  voluntary  exile.  (Cic.  ad  AIL  iiL  4,  x.  7,  8,  9, 
&c.) 

The  inhabitants  of  Melita  were  at  this  penod 
famous  for  their  skill  in  manufacturing  a  kind  of 
fine  linen,  or  rather  cotton,  stnfis,  which  appear  to 
have  been  in  great  request  at  Rome,  and  were  gene- 
rally known  under  the  name  of  "  vestis  Melitensis.* 
(Cic  Verr.  iL  72,  iv.  46;  Diod.  v.  12.)  There  is  no 
doubt  that  these  were  manufactured  from  the  cotton, 
which  still  forms  the  staple  production  of  the  island. 

Melita  is  celebrated  in  sacred  history  as  the  scene 
of  the  shipwreck  of  St.  Paul  on  his  voyage  to 
Rome,  A.  D.  60.  (^AcL  ApotL  xxviii.)  The  error 
of  several  earlier  writers,  who  have  transferred  this 
to  the  MeUta  on  the  £.  coast  of  the  Adriatic  (lunr 
MeJeda),  has  evidently  arisen  from  tiie  vague  use 
of  the  name  of  the  Adriatic,  which  is  employed  in 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  (xxviL  27),  in  the  manner 
that  was  customary  under  the  Btxnan  Empire,  aa 
corresponding  to  the  Ionian  and  Sicilian  seas  of 
geographers.  [Adriaticum  Mabb.]  The  whole 
course  and  circumstances  of  the  voyage  leave  no 
doubt  that  the  Melita  in  question  was  no  other  than 
the  modem  Malta,  where  a  bay  called  St.  PauTt  Bag 
is  still  pointed  out  by  tradition  aa  the  landing-place  of 
the  Apostle.  (The  question  is  fully  ezamiiied  and 
discnssed  by  Mr.  J.  Smith,  in  his  Voyage  and  Ship- 
wreck of  St.  Paul,  8vo.  Lond.  1848;  also  in  Cony  bean 
and  Howson's  Li/e  of  St,  Pcml,  vol.  ii.  p.  353,  &e.) 

No  other  mention  is  found  of  Melita  during  the 
period  of  the  Roman  Empire,  except  in  the  geo- 
graphers and  the  Maritime  Itinerary,  in  which  last 
the  name  already  appears  corrapted  into  its  modem 
form  of  Malta.  (Strab.  vi.  p.  277;  Plin.  iii  8.  s. 
13;  Mel.  iL  7.  §  18;  PtoL  iv.  3.  §  37;  /(m.  Ma- 
rit  p.  518;  SU.  Ital.  xjv.  251.)  After  the  faU  of 
the  Roman  Empire  it  fell  for  a  time  into  the  bands 
of  the  Vandals ;  but  was  recovered  from  them  by 
Belisarins  in  a.  D.  533  (Prooop.  S.  V,  i.  14),  and 
appears  to  have  continued  from  this  time  subjeet  to 
the  Byzantine  empire,  until  it  was  conquered  by 
the  Arabs  in  A.  o.  870. 

The  present  popuhition  is  principally  derived 
from  an  Arabic  stock;  but  it  is  probable  that 
tlie  Arab  conquerors  here,  as  well  as  in  Africa, 
have  been  to  a  great  extent  amalgamated  with 
the  previonsly  existing  Punic  population.  The 
inscriptions  discovered  at  Malta  sufficiently  provtt 
that  the  Greek  language  was  at  one  time  in  ba- 
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bitnal  use  then,  u  well  u  in  the  seighbonriDg 
bland  of  Sicily ;  and  one  of  these,  which  ia  bi- 
hntciul,  shows  that  Greek  and  Panic  mnst  hare 
btea  both  prevalent  at  the  same  period.  (Boeckh, 
Corpat  Jiucr.  Gr.  5752—6754.)  The  former  wa» 
probablj  the  language  of  the  more  coltirated  classes, 
in  the  same  manner  as  ItaUan  is  at  the  present  day. 
Diodoms  joatljr  extols  the  excellence  of  the  ports 
of  Helita,  to  which  that  island  has  always  been  in- 
debted for  its  importance.  (Died.  t.  12.)  The  an- 
oent  geographers  all  mention  a  city  of  the  same 
aanie  with  the  island,  bat  its  precise  site  is  nowhere 
mdicated;  there  is,  howsTer,  good  reason  to  beliere 
that  it  was  the  same  with  that  of  the  old  capital  of 
the  iahmd,  now  called  Medina  (i.  e.  "  the  city"),  or 
Cimta  VeecUa,  situated  almost  in  the  centre  of  the 
bland ;  the  modem  town  of  La  Valletta,  which  is 
the  present  capital,  was  not  founded  till  1566. 
Cicero  speaks  of  a  celebrated  temple  of  Juno  "  on 
a  promontory  not  fiir  from  the  town"  (Cic.  Vtrr. 
IT.  46) ;  but  the  expression  is  too  vague  to  prove 
that  the  latter  was  situated  close  to  the  sea,  like 
the  modem  Valletta,  ttolemy  also  notices  the 
same  temple,  as  well  as  one  of  Hercules,  evidently 
the  Phoenician  deity  Melkart.  (Ptcl.  iv.  3.  §  37.) 
The  rains  of  both  these  temples  are  described  by  Quin- 
tino,  who  wrote  in  1536,  as  existing  in  his  time; 
bat  ihe  grounds  of  identification  are  not  given.  The 
only  considerable  ruina  now  existing  in  the  island 
are  those  on  the  S.  coast,  near  a  place  called  Catal 
Craidi,  which  are  described  in  detail  by  Bartb. 
(Arek.  Zeitimg,  1848,  Nee.  22,  23.)  These  are 
evidently  of  Phoeniciaa  origin,  and  constructed  of 
massive  stfflies,  in  a  very  mde  style  of  architeeture, 
bearing  mnch  resemblance  to  the  remains  called 
theroms  dnCigaati,  in  the  neighbouring  island  of 
Coeo.  [Gaulos.]  Some  slight  vestiges  of  boild- 
isgt  near  the  port  called  Maria  Sciroeco  nay  per- 
haps be  those  of  the  temple  of  Hercules;  while,  ac- 
cording to  Fazello  and  Quintino,  those  of  the  temple 
of  Jnno  were  situated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Cattle  <jf  S.  Angelo,  oppoeite  to  ihe  modem  city  of 
ValUUa.  (Quintini  DtteripL  Int.  Melitae.  p.  110, 
in  Bunnann's  Thee.  vol.  ZT.;  Fazell.  th  Bib.  Sie. 
1 1.  p.  16.) 
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cone  or  helita. 

Ovid  terms  Helita  a  fertile  isUuid  (Fait.  iii.  567); 
so  expression  which  is  certainly  ill  applied,  for 
tbongh  it  was,  in  ancient  as  well  as  modem  times, 
popidoas  and  flourishing,  and  probably,  therefore, 
always  well  cultivated,  the  soil  is  naturally  stony 
and  barren,  and  the  great  want  of  water  preclndes 
an  natuial  fertility.  Cotton,  which  at  the  present 
day  b  extensively  cultivated  there,  was  doubtless 
the  material  al  the  fine  stuSi  mano&ctnred  in  the 
island;  and  the  excellence  of  its  soft  stone  ss  a 
building  material  acconnta  for  the  splendour  of  the 
hooses,  extolled  by  Diudoms  (v.  12).  Another  pe- 
culiar production  of  the  island  was  a  breed  of  small 
dagi,  Dodced  by  Stnbo  and  other  autliors,  though 
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some  writen  derived  these  from  the  Melita  in  tha 
Adriatic  The  breed  still  exists  in  Malta.  (Strab. 
vi.  p.  277;  Athen.  xii.  p.  518;  Plin.  iii.  26.  s.  30.) 
The  freedom  from  venomous  reptiles  which  Malta 
enjoys,  in  common  with  many  other  secluded 
islands,  is  ascribed  by  the  inhabitants  to  the  mini* 
cnlous  intervention  of  St.  PauL  (Qaintino,  le.p, 
117.)  [E.H.B.] 

H£'LITA(HfX(TD,SeyLp^8;  Steidi.B.:Agathem. 
i.  5  ;  PUn.  iii.  30 ;  Itin.  Anton. ;  Peut.  Tai. ;  H(\i- 
TT)!^,  Ptol.  ii.  16.  §  14;  MMwa,  Const  Porph. 
de  Adm.  Imp.  36 ;  Halata,  Geogr.  Bav.),  one  of 
the  Libnmian  gronp  of  islands.  It  was  so  called 
like  its  namesake  Melita  or  Malta,  from  the  excel- 
lence of  its  honey ;  and  some  erroneonsly  hav* 
chuQKd  for  it  the  honour  of  being  the  island  on 
which  SL  Paul  was  wrecked.  (See  preceding  article.) 
It  is  the  same  as  the  long  narrow  and  hilly  island 
of  Meleda,  lying  about  bidf-way  between  Cunola 
and  Kaguia,  remarkable  in  modem  times  for  the 
singular  phenomenon  of  subterranean  noises  called 
"  Detonazioni  di  Meleda,"  the  canse  of  which  has 
been  attributed  to  the  region  of  volcanic  activity 
which  is  supposed  to  nnderiie  the  whole  of  this 
coasts  (Camp.  Daubeny,  On  Volcanoei,  p.  333.) 
The  site  of  a  palace  which  was  built  by  Agesilaui 
ofCilida,  the  father  of  Oppianns,  the  author  of 
the  "  Halieotica,'  when  bamsbed  to  the  isUnd  in 
the  time  of  Septimins  Severus,  is  still  shown. 
(Wilkinson,  JDabnatia  and  Monte-Negro,  vol.  i. 
p.  265.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

MELITAEA,  or  MELITEU  (Mf^n-alo,  Strab , 
Plin,  Steph.  B.;  MeAlr.io,  Poljb. ;  M«AiTfa,ThttC.: 
Eth.  MiMrattis,  MeArrevt),  an  ancieot  town  of 
Phthiotis  in  Thessaly,  sitoated  near  the  river  Eni- 
peus,  at  the  distance  of  10  stadia  from  the  town 
Helhu.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  432.)  The  inhabitants  at 
Melitaea  affirmed  that  their  town  was  anciently 
called  Pyrrha,  and  they  showed  in  the  market-placs 
the  tomb  of  Hellen,  the  son  of  Deucalion  and  Pyrrha, 
(Strab.  L  a)  When  Brasidas  was  marching  through 
Thessaly  to  Macedonia,  his  Thessalian  friends  met 
him  at  Melitaea  in  order  to  escort  him  (Thuc  iv. 
78);  and  we  leam  from  this  narrative  that  the 
town  was  one  day's  march  from  Pharsalus,  whither 
Brasidas  proceeded  on  leaving  the  former  place.  In 
the  Lamiac  war  the  allies  left  their  baggage  at  Me- 
litaea, when  they  proceeded  to  attack  Leonnatns. 
(Died,  zviii.  15.)  Snbaequently  Melitaea  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  Aetolians.  Philip  attempted  to 
take  it,  but  he  did  not  succeed,  in  consequence  of 
his  scaling-hulders  being  too  short.  (Folyb.  v.  97, 
ix.  18.)  Melitaea  is  also  mentioned  by  Scyiaz, 
p.  24;  Ephor.  sp  Steph.  B.  s.  r.;  Dicaearch.  p.  21; 
Plin.  It.  9.  s.  16;  Ptol.  ill  13.  §  46,  who  erro- 
neonsly calls  it  HtAfropa.  Leake  identifies  it 
with  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  fortress  sitnated  upoa 
a  lofty  hill  on  tbe  left  bank  of  the  Enipens,  at 
the  foot  of  which  stands  the  small  village  of 
Kewdir.    (Northern  Greece,  vol.  iv.  p.  469,  seq.) 

MEXITE  (MtMnj).     1.  A  lake  of  Acamania. 

[ACARHANIA,  f.  9,  b.] 

2.  A  demus  in  the  ci^  of  Athens.  [Atbenab, 
p.  301,  b.] 

•  MELITE'NE  (h  M«XitW,  Ptol.  »i.  3.  §3),  the 
name  given  by  Ptolemy  to  that  part  of  Sosiana 
which  lay  along  the  banks  of  tbe  Tigris.       [V.] 

MELITE'NE  (MfArnir^:  Eti.  Kt\ernrit\  a 
city  in  the  easternmost  part  of  Cappadocia,  and  the 
capital  of  the  disuiet  called  Melitene.  It  appears 
that  ill  tbe  time  of  Stiabo  (xit  p.  537)  neithet 
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322  MELITONUS. 

this  nor  any  other  town  existed  in  that  district. 
Pliny  (vi.  3),  on  the  other  hand,  speaks  of  Melitene 
as  a  town  built  by  the  fabnloos  queen  Semiramis 
of  Assyria;  both  accounts  may  be  reconciled  by  the 
BU[>positian  that  the  site  of  the  town  was  formerly 
occupied  by  some  castle  or  fort,  SQch'  as  we  know 
to  hare  existed  in  that  conntty  from  early  times, 
(Strab.  xii.  p.  537.)  The  town  was  situated  on  the 
banks  of  a  small  tribntsry  of  the  Euphrates,  which 
was  not  far  distant  from  Melitene,  and  in  a  Tery 
salubrious  district.  Dormg  the  first  century  of  the 
Christian  era,  the  town  was  not  of  much  importance 
(Tac  Aim.  it.  26);  but  Trajan  raised  it  to  the  rank 
of  a  great  city  (Procop.  de  Aedff.  in.  4),  and  thence- 
forth it  beciime  a  central  point  to  which  eereral 
roads  converged.  (A.  AnL  pp.  157,  209,  211, 
215.)  The  emperors  Anastasius  and  Justinian 
also  embellished  the  place  and  surrounded  it  with 
new  walls.  Ever  since  the  reign  of  Titus,  Melitene 
bad  been  the  station  of  the  &maus  ChrisUan  Legio 
xii.  fulmioata;  and  after  the  division  of  Armenia 
into  two  pnivinces,  it  became  the  capital  of  Armeaia 
Secunda.  (Hierocl.  p.  703 ;  camp.  Ptol.  v.  7.  §  5, 
Tiii.  17.  §  39;  Dion  Cass.  Ir.  23;  Steph.  B.  t.  r.; 
Plin.  T.  20;  Procop.  d«  BeU.  Pen.  i.  17;  Eosdi. 
Hitt  Eixie$.  T.  5.)  In  A.  D.  577,  the  Bemans 
gained  a  great  victory  over  the  Persian  Chosroes  I. 
near  Melitene;  and  the  place  is  frequently  mentioned 
by  the  Byzantine  writers.  Bat  at  present  it  is  ra 
ruins,  tboneh  it  still  bean  its  ancient  name  in  the 
form  of  Malatia.  [L.  S.] 

MELITONUS,  a  station  on  the  Egnatian  Way, 
which  the  Jemsalem  Itinemry  places  between  He- 
racleia  and  Grande,  at  13  M.  P.  &om  the  farmer. 
Its  posidcm  must  be  sought  for  not  &r  from  Filu- 
rina.  Tafsl  (da  Vim  EgnoL  Part.  Occ  p.  40) 
thinks  that  the  name  should  be  written  McXit- 
riv.  [E.B.J.] 

MELITTA  (M<XiTT«,  M«'A«r<ro,  Hecat  Fr. 
327,  ed.  Klausen),  ene  of  the  fire  factories  which 
Hanno  (p.  2,  ed.  Hudson)  planted  between  Prom. 
Soloeis  and  the  river  Lixus,  on  the  W.  coast  of 
Africa ;  probably  near  the  Wad  Me$ia.  (Comp.  Mdn. 
d»  tAcad.  du  Tiucr.  vol  xxvi.  p.  41.)      [E.  B.  J.] 

MELIZIGARA  (McAiC«7<Va,  Arrian,  Peripl. 
p.  30),  a  commercUl  entrepot  on  the  southern  coast 
of  Ilmdottdn,  apparently  nearly  opposite  to  Cei/loa. 
It  is  no  doubt  the  same  place  which  Ptolemy  re- 
cords m  an  island  under  the  name  of  Meliaegyris  or 
Hilisigeris.  (Mc\i^rf7v/»t,  Mi\t(iyiip(s,  vii.  I. 
§  95.)  [V.] 

MELLA.    [MBLA.J 

MELLA'RIA.  1.  (MfXAoftfo,  Pint.  Sertor.  12 ; 
MelUria,MeU,ii.6.§9;  Hin.iii.  l.s.3;  It.  Anton. 
p.  407;  Geogr.  Bav.  iv.l2  ;  MtyKapta,  Strab.  iii.  p. 
140,  in  Kramer's  ed.,  tbe  old  edd.  have  McAAopia ; 
also  yituKapla,  Mardan,  p.  39 ;  MtvpcAia,  PtoL  il. 
4.  §  6  ;  Mn\apta,  Steph.  B.  >.  e.  B^AosX  '^  tovn  of 
the  Bastnli  (Ptol.  (.  c.\  on  the  rood  between  Calpe 
and  Belon  (/<.  Anion.  I.e.),  possessing  establishments 
for  salting  lish  (Strab.  I.  c).  It  probably  stood  be- 
tween Tarifa  and  Vol  de  Vacca,  or  was  on  the  site 
of  Valde  Vacea  itself.  (Mht.  de  I' Acad,  det  Inter. 
xzx.  p.  107  ;  Phiioe.  Tramacliotu,  xxx.  p.  920.) 

2.  A  towa  in  the  interior  of  Hispania  Baetica, 
lelonging  to  the  eonventus  Cordubeosis,  and  on  the 
road  from  Coiduba  to  Emerita,  probably  the  modem 
Fuente  de  h  Ovgma.  (Plin.  iii.  1.  s.  3;  IL  Anion. 
f.  415,  with  Wesseling's  note;  Gmter,  Inscr. 
f.  321.  10;  Morales,  Ant.  f.  19;  Florez,  Eep.  Sagr. 
a.  p.  20.) 


MELOS. 

MELLISURGIS.  a  pUce  in  the  load  &au  Thes- 
salonica  to  ApoUonia  of  Mygdonia,  which  occurs  is 
two  of  the  Itineraries  {Itm.  Anton.;  Peat  Tab.),  at 
a  distance  of  20  M.  P.  from  Theasalonica.  It  still 
preserves  its  ancient  name  in  the  usual  Bomaio 
form  of  Afeliaurgut,  and  is  inhabited  by  booey- 
makers,  as  the  word  implies.  (Leake,  Iforih.  Greece, 
vol  iiL  p.  461 ;  Tafel,  de  ViaeEgnat  Part.  OrieM. 
p.  5.)  .  [E.  B.J.I 

MELLOSEDUM  or  MELLOSECTUM,  as  it  is  also 
read,  in  Gallia  Narbonensis,  is  pUred  in  the  Table  on  a 
route  from  Alpis  Cottia  (Mont  Gtnivre)  to  Vienna 
Cyierme).  It  is  the  next  place  before  Catoriariom 
[Catorissium],  which  lies  between  it  and  Cnlaro 
(Grenoble).  Helloeedammaybeatornearthe£ottn7 
aOytant.  [G.  L.] 

MELOBOTEIRA  (Ki^^joS^tipa),  a  name  which 
was  applied  to  Edessa  in  Macedonia.  (Steph.  B.  «.  v. 
Ah-oi.)  [E.B.J.] 

MELODOTIUM  (Mdm),  a  town  of  the  Senraiei 
in  Gallia  (A  G.  viL  58),  on  an  island  in  the  Se- 
qnana  (5eui«).  Though  the  termination  dun  seems 
originally  to  have  signified  a  hill  or  height,  it  be- 
came a  part  of  the  name  of  some  towns,  which  like 
Melodnnnm  were  not  situated  on  any  eleration. 
In  the  Antonine  Itinerary  Melodnnnm  appears  under 
the  name  Mecletom,  and  in  the  Table  in  the  fbtm 
Meteglnm.  The  distance  from  Lutetia  in  the  Itins. 
is  17  or  18  Gallic  leagues.  From  Melodunom  to 
Condate  (Montereau-SHT-  Tornie)  is  1 5  Gallic  leagues 
[CoKDATB,  No.  2].  The  old  Celtic  town  on  the 
island  was  replaced  by  a  castle,  of  which  there  are 
some  remains.  The  present  town  of  ildiM  is  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Seine,  about  28  milea  from 
Paria  by  the  road. 

In  the  text  of  Caesar  (B.  G.  vii.  58)  there  is  a 
reading  "  qui  Metiosedo,"  where  the  common  reading 
is  "  qui  a  Meloduno."  The  same  variation  occurs  in 
c.  60 ;  and  in  e.  61  "  Metioaedum  versus  "  appears 
to  be  the  rvoeived  reading.  A  careful  study  of 
Caesar  will  satisfy  any  person  that  Mebtn  is  meant 
in  all  these  passages,  whether  the  true  reading  in 
Caesar's  text  is  Melodunom,  Metioeedum,  or  some- 
thing else.  Melodunum  comes  nearest  to  the  modem 
form.  Walckenaer  places  Metiosedum  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Seine  and  Uame.  The  variety  in 
the  reading  of  this  name  appears  also  in  the  Itins., 
as  shown  above.  The  stratagem  of  Labienos  on 
the  Seine  (B.  G.  viL  5S,  &c.)  is  ezphuned  in  the 
article  Lutetia.  £G.  L.] 

MELOS  (M^Aof :  Eth.  M^Aioi :  MOo),  an  iriand 
in  the  A^ean  sea,  and  the  most  Boath-materly  of 
the  Cychtdes,  whence  it  was  called  Zepbyria  by 
Aristotle  (op.  PUn.  iv.  13.  s.  23;  comp.  Steph.  B. 
:  v.),  and  was  even  placed  by  Strabo  in  the  Cretan 
sea  (x.  p.  484).  The  latter  writer  says  (t  c.)  that 
Melos  was  700  stadia  from  the  jaxxnontory  Dictyn- 
naeum  in  Crete,  and  the  same  distance  from  the 
promontory  Scyllaenm  in  AigoGs.  The  island  is  ic 
reality  70  miles  north  of  the  coast  of  Crete,  and  6S 
miles  east  of  the  coast  of  Peloponnesus.  It  is  aboat 
14  miles  in  length  and  8  in  breadth.  Pliny  and 
others  describe  it  as  perfectly  round  in  shape  ("  in- 
sularum  rotnndissima,"  Plin.  Le.;  Solin.  c  II  ; 
Isidor.  Orig.  xiv.  6);  but  it  more  resembles  the  form. 
of  a  bow.  On  the  northem  side  there  is  a  dteep 
bay,  which  forms  an  excellent  harbour.  The  island 
is  said  to  have  borne  several  names  in  more  ancient 
times.  Besides  that  of  S^phyria  given  to  it  by 
Aristotle,  it  was  also  called  Memblis  by  Aristides, 
Mimallis  by  CalUmachus,   Siphis  and  AcytOD    by 
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Heradodes  (FEn.  (.c),  and  also  Byblia  by  St«- 
jdianTU  B.  («.  V.  M^Xot) ;  the  latter  name  is  aaid  to 
hare  been  derired  fixHn  ita  recaring  a  colony  from 
the  toirn  of  Bjblns  in  Phoenicia.  Other  writers 
mention  this  Phoenician  colony,  and  Festus  derives 
the  name  of  Melos  from  the  fonnder  of  the  colony. 
(Fest  S.V.  if  dot.')  Some  connect  the  name  vith 
fiiAoK,  an  apple,  on  acconst  of  the  roand  shape  of 
the  island.  The  Phoenician  settlement  is  probable ; 
but  we  know  that  it  was  colonised  at  an  early  period 
by  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  that  it  continned  to  be 
inhabited  by  Dorians  down  to  the  time  of  the  Pelo- 
pconesdan  War.  According  to  the  Melians  themselves, 
the  Lacedaemonians  settl«l  in  the  island  700  years 
be&re  this  war.  (Herod,  viu.  48 ;  Thnc  *.  84, 
1  IS.)  In  the  Pdoponnesian  War,  the  Melians  re- 
mained &ithful  to  thdr  mother  city.  In  B.  C.  426, 
the  Athenians  made  an  nnsnecesafbl  attempt  upon 
tfaeishuid;  bnt  in  416  they  captured  the  principal 
town,  put  all  the  adnit  males  to  death,  sold  the 
women  and  children  into  Blavery,  and  colonised  the 
island  afresh  by  500  Athenians.  (Thnc  T.  84 — 
116;  Diod-xii.  80;  Strab.  JL e.) 

Melos  b  DOW  called  MUo.  It  is  moontainons  and 
of  Tolcanic  origin.  Its  warm  springs,  which  are 
now  used  (or  b^hing,  are  mentioned  in  ancient  times. 
(Plin.  zxxL  6.  8. 23 ;  Athen.  ii.  p.  43.)  Pliny  says 
that  the  best  solphnr  was  found  in  Melos  (xixt.  15. 
8.  50) ;  and  among  other  products  of  the  island  he 
cnomerates  alom  (zixt.  15.  s.  52),  pummice-stone 
(xixvi  21.  s.  42),  and  s  bright  colour,  called  Jfe- 
ttsaai  pigmenlum  (xzzT.  6.  s.  19 ;  comp.  VitruT. 
Tii.  7;  Diosc  t.  180;  Plant  Mott.  i.  3.  107). 
The  mines  of  alum  are  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
island,  near  a  height  which  emits  smoke,  and  has 
ereiy  appearance  ik  having  been  a  Toicono.  In  the 
sooth-western  half  of  the  island,  the  monntains  are 
more  rugged  and  lofty;  the  highest  summit  bean 
the  Dame  of  St.  EUas.  The  island  produces  good 
irine  and  oli\'es,  bnt  there  is  not  much  caie  taken 
in  the  cultivation  of  the  vine.  In  antiquity  Melos 
was  celebrated  (ix  its  kida.  (Athen.  L  p.  4.)  One 
of  its  greatest  deficiencies  is  want  of  water.  The 
inhabitants  of  Kastron  depend  almost  exclusively 
opoD  cistems ;  and  the  only  spring  in  the  vicinity  is 
to  the  westward  of  the  ancient  city,  on  the  sea-side, 
where  is  a  chapel  of  St.  Nicolas. 

In  ancieot  times  the  chief  town  in  the  island  was 
called  Melos.  It  stood  upon  the  great  harbour.  It 
is  odebrated  as  the  birthpkice  of  Diagoras,  sumamed 
the  Atheist.  [Z>i<:to/"BK>^.  art.  Diagoras.]  The 
town  appears  to  have  been  small,  since  it  is  called 
by  Tbncydides  a  xmpiay,  not  wdAii;  and  of  the  3000 
men  who  originally  composed  the  Athenian  expe- 
ditim,  the  Soulier  half  was  sufficient  to  besiege  the 
place.  (Thnc.  v.  84,  114.)  The  present  capital  of 
Ueka  is  named  Kattron,  and  is  situated  upon  a 
iteep  hill  above  the  harbour.  The  former  cajntal 
was  in  the  interior,  and  was  deserted  on  account  of 
its  unhealthy  situation.  Between  Kattron  and  the 
Borthem  shore  of  the  harbour  are  the  ruins  of  the 
ancient  town,  extending  down  to  the  water-side. 
■■  On  the  highest  part,  which  is  immediately  over- 
looked by  the  village,  are  some  remains  of  polygonal 
wmMs,  and  others  of  regular  masonry  with  round 
tvwaca.  The  western  wall  of  the  city  is  traceable 
all  the  mj  down  the  hill  from  the  summit  to  the 
sea  :  on  the  east  it  followed  the  ridge  of  some  clifS^ 
bat  soiDa  foundations  remain  (sily  in  a  few  pUces* 
(Leake).  Within  the  Qidosure  there  is  a  small  hill, 
on  which  stand  a  cbamh  of  St.  Ellas  and  a  smaU 
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monastoy,  and  which  perhaps  served  in  latiquity 
as  a  kind  of  acropolis.  Here  several  architectura] 
fragments  have  been  found.  On  the  sontfa-eastere 
side  of  the  bin  are  sane  seats  cut  out  of  the  rock  in  a 
semi-circular  form,  of  which  only  four  remained  un- 
covered when  Boss  visited  the  island  in  1843.  They 
appear  to  have  been  the  upper  seats  of  a  small  theatre 
or  odeum,  which  was  perhaps  more  ancient  than  the 
large  thmtre  mentioned  below.  Id  front  of  these 
seats  is  a  qnadranguhu-  foundation  of  regular  masonry, 
of  which  in  one  part  four  or  five  oounes  remain. 
About  40  steps  eastward  of  this  foundation  are  the 
remuns  of  a  temple  or  some  other  public  building, 
consisting  of  fragments  of  a  Corinthian  capita)  a)^ 
part  of  a  cornice.  About  a  hundred  steps  SW.  is 
the  larger  theatre,  which  was  cleared  from  its  rub- 
bbh  in  1836  by  the  kiog  of  Bavaria,  then  Crown 
Prince.  The  nine  lowest  rows  of  seats,  of  white 
marble,  are  for  the  most  part  still  remaining,  bnt 
the  theatre,  when  entire,  extended  far  up  the  hill. 
From  the  character  of  its  architecture,  it  may 
safely  be  ascribed  to  the  Boman  period.  There 
are  no  other  remains  of  the  ancient  town  worthy  of 
notice. 

Eastward  of  the  ancient  city  is  a  rSiage  named 
TpmnrHi,  from  the  tombs  with  which  the  hill  ia 
pierced  in  every  part  Eastward  of  Tpvmirli  is  a 
narrow  valley  sloping  to  the  sea,  which  also  contains 
several  sepulchral  excavations.  Some  of  them  con- 
sist of  two  chambers,  and  contam  niches  for  several 
bodies.  There  are,  also,  tombs  in  other  parts  of  the 
isUnd.  In  these  tombs  many  works  of  art  and 
other  objects  have  been  discovered ;  painted  vases, 
gold  ornaments,  arms,  and  utensils  of  varioos  kinds. 
Some  very  interesting  Christian  catacombs  have  also 
been  discovered  at  Melos,  of  which  Boss  has  given  a 
description.  (Toumefbrt,  Vot/age,  voL  L  p.  114, 
Engl.  tr. ;  Tavemier,  Vogage,  voL  i.  p.  439;  Olivier, 
Vojiage,  voL  u.  p.  217;  Leake,  Northern  Grtece, 
vol.  iii.  p.  77 ;  Prokesch,  DaJMiirdighaten,  voL  i. 
p.  531,  vol  ii.  p:  200;  Fiedler,  Aeve,  vol.  ii.  p.  369; 
Boss,  Jieuen  a>^  dm  GrieiMidun  Iiuth,  vol  iii. 
pp.  8, 146.) 


com  or  MSix)!. 

HELOS  (MriKot  :  Etk.  HiiAiot),  a  villaga  of 
Acamania,  mentioned  only  by  Stephanns  B.  («.  v.) 

HELOTIS,  a  district  of  Triphylia  in  Epimi. 
(Liv.  zxxii.  13.)  The  names  of  Triphylia  and  Me- 
lotis,  in  connection  with  Epirus,  occur  only  in  Livy, 
Leake  supposes  that  Helotis,  which  name  mdicates  a 
sheep-feeding  district,  wss  probably  the  pastoral 
highlands  around  OtUmOia,  on  the  borders  of  Ho- 
lossis  and  Atintania.  {tfortltem  Oreeee,  voL  ir. 
pp.  101,  119.) 

MELPELA  (H^Aima),  a  vOUge  in  Arcadia,  ritn- 
ated  upon  Mt  Komia,  which  is  a  portion  of  Mount 
Lycaens,  so  called  because  Pan  was  said  to  have, 
bete  discovered  the  melody  {jtiKos)  ci  the  lyrinx. 
(Pans.TOL38.  §  11.) 

MELPES,  a  small  river  of  Loeania,  flowing  into 
the  TyiTlieilua  tea,  near  tlw  tuoBwutay  of  P»- 
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linaros  (Plin.  iU.  5.  ■.  10).  It  is  now  calM  the 
Jiolpa.  [E.  H.  B.] 

MELPIS  or  MELFIS  (i  WiKtit:  Uelfa),  a  smaU 
rirer  of  Latium,  falling  into  the  Liris  (^Garigliatto), 
about  4  milea  below  ita  junction  with  the  Trerus 
(^Sacco),  It  crossed  the  Via  Latina  about  4  miles 
from  Aqninam,  tboagh  Stnbo  erroneously  speaks 
of  it  as  JUmmg  by  that  citf.  It  is  a  still  greater 
mistake  that  he  calls  it  a  great  river  (irora^t 
lUyat,  Strab.  T.  p.  237),  for  it  is  in  reality  a  very 
inconsiderable  stream :  but  the  text  of  Strabo  is,  in 
this  pas-age,  very  corrupt,  and  perhaps  the  error 
IS  not  that  of  the  author.  The  name  appears  in 
the  TabuU,  under  the  corrupt  form  Helfel,  ibr 
which  we  should  probably  read  Ad  Helpero.  {Tbb. 
Peut.)  [E.  H.  B.J 

MELPDM,  a  city  of  Cisalpine  Oaul,  of  which  the 
only  record  preserved  to  us  is  that  of  its  capture  and 
destruction  by  the  combined  farces  of  the  Insubrians, 
Buians,  and  Senones,  which  took  place  according  to 
Cornelius  Nepos  on  the  same  day  with  the  taking 
(^  Veil  by  Camillas,  B.c  396  .(Cora.  Nep.  (q>.  Flin. 
iii.  17.  s.  21).  He  calls  it  a  very  wealthy  dty 
("  opnlentia  praecipuum"),  and  it  therefore  seems  to 
have  been  one  of  tlie  principal  of  the  Etruscan  set- 
tlements in  this  part  of  Italy.  All  trace  of  it  sub- 
sequently disappears,  and  its  site  is  a  matter  of  mere 
conjecture.  [E.  H.  B.] 

MELSIAGUU,  a  lake  or  marsh  in  Germany 
(Meia,  iii.  3.  §  3),  the  site  of  which  is  unknown  ;  it 
is  perhaps  one  of  the  lakes  of  Mecklenburg.    [L.  S.] 

MELSUS  (McAiros),  a  small  river  <^  Hispania 
Tarraconenis,  flowing  into  the  sea  through  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  Astures,  not  far  from  the  city  Noega 
(fioiya).  Perhaps  the  modem  Nareea.  (Strab.  iii. 
p.  167 ;  Florez,  Etp.  Sagr.  xv.  p.  47.) 

MEMBLIABUS.     [Amaphe.] 

MEMBEE'SA  (M«'/i«p^ffa),  a  town  of  the  pro- 
consular province,  the  position  of  which  is  fixed  by 
Procopius  {B.  V.  ii.  15)  at  350  stadia  from  Car- 
thage. Hembressa  (Membrissa,  Peut,  TVii.),  as  it 
b  called  in  the  Antonine  Itinerary,  was  a  station  be- 
tween Musti,  and  Silicibba,  and  a  place  of  some 
importance  in  ecclesiastical  history.  (Morvelli,  Africa 
Chrutkma,  vol.  i.  p.  223.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

MKMINI.     [Carpkstokactb.] 

MEMNONENSES  (Mc/iyoFfu),  a  tribe  of 
Aethiopians,- who  dwelt  between  the  Mile  and  the 
Astapus,  north  of  the  peninsuUr  region  of  Meroe. 
(Ptoi  iv.  8.  §  114.)  The  name  was  not  an  indige- 
nous one,  bat  given  by  the  Greek  geographers  to 
one  of  the  Nubian  tribes,  among  whom  they  placed 
their  leeend  irf  Memnon,  son  of  Aurora.    [W.  B.  D.] 

MEMPHIS  (M^/u^{,Herod.ii.99, 114, 136,  154; 
Polyb.  V.  61 ;  Died.  i.  50,  seq. ;  Steph.  B.  «.  tr. : 
Etk.  Mfiuphns),  the  NorB  of  the  Old  Testament 
(ftaiah,  xix.  13;  Jerem.  ii.  16,  iliv.  1),  was  the 
first  capital  of  the  entire  kingdom  of  A^ypt,  after 
the  Deltaic  monarchy  at  Heliopolis  was  united  to 
the  Thehaid  capital  at  This  or  Abydos.  It  stood 
on  the  western  bank  of  the  Mile,  15  miles  S.  of 
Cercasorus,  in  lat  30°  6'  N. 

The  fonndation  of  Memphis  belongs  t*  the  vaj 
earliest  age  of  Aegyptian  history.  It  is  ascribed  (1) 
to  Henes,  the  first  mortal  king ;  (2)  to  Uchorens,  a 
monarch  of  a  later  dynasty;  and  (3)  to  Apis  or 
Epapbns.  (Hygin.  Fab.  149.)  But  the  two  latter 
may  be  dismissed  as  resting  on  very  doubtful  antbo. 
rity.(I>iod.LSl.)  The  colycertain^  is  that  Memphis 
was  iC  remote  antiqoi^,  as  indeed  is  implied  in  the 
ascription  of  its  origin  to  Mcnes,  and  that  it  was 
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the  first  capital  of  the  tuited  kingdom  of  Upper 
and  Lower  Aegypt.  The  motives  which  induced 
its  fonnder  to  select  such  a  site  for  bis  captal  are 
obvious.  Not  far  removed  from  the  bifdreation  of  the 
Nile  at  Cercasorus,  it  commanded  the  S.  entrance 
to  the  Delta,  while  it  was  nearer  to  the  Thebaid 
than  any  of  the  IMtaic  provincial  cities  of  im- 
portance, Heliopolis,  Bubastis,  and  Sais.  It  is  also 
clear  why  he  placed  it  on  the  western  bank  of  the 
Mile.  His  kingdom  had  little  to  apprehend  from 
the  tribes  of  the  Libyan  desert;  whereas  the  eastern 
frontier  of  Aegypt  was  always  exposed  to  attack 
from  Arabia,  Assyria,  and  Persia,  nor  indeed  was  it 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  Scythians.  (Herod  i.  103.) 
It  was  important,  therefore,  to  make  the  Nile  a  bar- 
rier of  the  city;  and  this  was  effected  by  placing 
Memphis  W.  of  it.  Before,  however,  Henes  could 
lay  the  foundations  of  his  capital,  an  artificial  area 
was  to  be  provided  for  them.  The  Nile,  at  that  remote 
period,  seems  to  have  had  a  double  bifurcation ;  one 
at  the  head  of  the  Delta,  the  other  above  the  site  at 
Memphis,  and  parallel  with  the  Aisinoite  Nome. 
Of  the  branches  of  its  southern  fork,  the  western 
and  the  wider  of  the  two  ran  at  the  foot  of  the 
Libyan  hills;  the  eastern  «nd  lower  was  the  present 
main  stream.  Between  them  the  plain,  though 
resting  (h>  a  limestone  basis,  was  covered  with 
marshes,  caused  by  their  periodical  overflow.  This 
plain  Menes  chcee  for  the  area  of  Memphis.  He 
began  by  constructing  an  embankment  about  100 
stadia  S.  of  its  site,  that  diverted  the  main  body  of 
the  water  into  the  eastern  arm;  and  the  marahes  he 
drained  off  into  two  principal  lakes,  one  to  M.,  the 
other  to  W.  of  Memphis,  which  thus,  on  evei7  side 
but  S.,  was  defended  by  water. 

The  area  of  Memphis,  according  to  Diodoras(i.  50), 
occupied  a  circuit  of  ISO  stadia,  or  at  least  15  miles. 
This  space,  doubtless,  included  much  open  gronnd, 
laid  out  in  gardens,  as  well  as  the  courts  required 
for  the  barracks  of  tiie  garrison,  in  the  quarter 
denominated  "the  White  Castle,"  and  which  was 
successively  occupied,  nnder  the  Pharaohs,  by  the 
native  militia;  in  the  reign  of  Psammetichns  (b.  c. 
658 — 614),J)y  Phoenician  and  Greek  mercenaries; 
by  the  Persians,  after  the  invasion  of  Cambyses 
(b.  c.  524);  and  fiiwlly  by  the  Macedonian  and 
Soman  troc^  For  although  Memphis  was  not 
always  a  rojral  residence,  it  retained  always  two 
features  of  a  metropolis:  (1)  it  was  the  seat  of  the 
central  garrison,  at  least  imtil  Alexandreia  was 
founded;  and  (2)  its  necropolis — the  pyramids- 
was  the  tomb  of  the  kings  <^  every  native  dynasty. 

The  mound  which  curbed  the  inundations  of  the 
Nile  was  so  essential  to  the  very  existence  af  Hem- 
phis,  that  even  the  Persians,  who  lava^ed  or 
neglected  all  other  great  works  of  the  covaArj, 
annually  repaired  it  (Herod,  ii.  99.)  The  climate 
was  of  remarkable  salubrity;  the  soil  extremely 
productive;  and  the  prospect  finxn  its  walls  at- 
tracted the  notice  of  the  Greeks  and  Ronans,  who 
seldom  cared  much  for  the  pictnresque.  Diodortu 
(i.  96)  mentions  its  bright  green  meadows,  inter- 
sected by  canals,  paven  with  the  lotus-flower.  Plioy 
(xiii.  10,  xvi.  21)  speaks  of  trees  (^such  girth  that 
three  men  with  extended  arms  could  not  span  them. 
Martial  (vi.  80)  says  that  tim  "navita  Memphiticns' 
brought  roses  in  winter  to  Some  (camp.  Lacan, 
PhartaL  iv.  135);  and  Athenaeus  (L  20.  p.  11) 
celebrates  its  teeming  soQ  and  its  wine.  (Compw 
Joseph.  Antiq.  ii.  14.  §4;  Horace,  Od.  iii  26.  10.) 
And  these  natoral  advantages  were  secaoded  by  its 
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pootioa  ID  tlw  "auTows'  t(  AtgyjA,  at  >  point 
nbere  the  Arabian  and  Libyan  hUls  coDTerg«  &r 
the  hit  time  as  thejr  approach  the  Delta,  and 
whence  Memphis  commanded  the  whole  inland 
trade,  whether  ascendii^  or  descending  the  Nile. 
On  the  coins  of  Hadrian  the  wealth  and  fertilitj  of 
Memphis  are  expressed  by  a  fignre  of  the  Nile  on 
their  reresse,  holding  in  his  left  hand  a  comncopia. 
(Uicamet,  Suppl.  ix.  No.  43.) 

The  position  ttf  Memphis,  again,  as  regarded  the 
ciriliaatiaQ  which  Aegypt  imparted  or  reraired,  was 
most  &TO(irabls.  A  capital  in  the  Tbebaid  wonid 
hare  been  too  remote  for  commnnication  with  the 
East  or  Greece ;  a  capital  in  the  Delta  wonId  have 
been  too  remote  from  the  Upper  Kingdom,  which 
wooM  then  bare  pertained  rather  to  Aethiopia  than 
to  AegTpt;  while  the  Delta  itself,  unsT4>ported  by  the 
Tbebaid,  mnst  in  all  probability  have  become  an 
Assyrian  province.  But  the  intennediate  situation 
<f  Memphis  connected  it  both  with  the  sonthem 
portions  of  the  Nile  ralley,  as  far  as  its  keys  at  Phihie 
and  Elephantina,  and  alao  thrtmgh  the  isthmus  of 
Sua  and  the  coast,  with  the  most  civilised  races  of 
A^ia  and  Eorope.  After  the  foundation  of  Alezan- 
dreia,  indeed,  Memphis  sunk  into  a  provincial  city. 
But  the  Saracen  invaders  in  the  seventh  centnry 
confirmed  the  wisdom  of  Menes's  choice,  for  they 
boilt  both  Old  and  New  Cairo  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Memphis,  only  changing  the  site  from  the  western 
to  the  eastern  bank  of  the  river,  because  (ieir  natural 
alliances,  nulike  those  of  the  Pbataohs,  were  with 
the  Arabians  and  the  Syrian  Khaliiates. 

The  history  <£  Memphis  is  in  some  measure  that 
of  A^sypt  also.  The  great  works  of  Menes  were 
probably  accomplished  by  successive  monarchs,  if 
not  indeed  by  several  dynasties.  In  the  1st  period 
d  the  monarchy  we  find  that  the  3rd,  4th,  6th,  7th, 
and  8th  dynasties  consisted  of  Mempbite  kings. 
Athotis,  who  is  styled  a  son  of  Menes,  is  said  to  have 
bailt  tbe  pahwe,  and  thus  stamped  the  new  city  as 
a  Topi  residence.  In  the  reign  of  Eaiechos,  in  the 
2Dd  dynasty,  the  warship  of  Apis  was  established 
at  Memphis,  which  was  equivalent  to  rendering  it  a 
cathedral  city.  In  the  7th  dynasty  we  have  a  record 
of  sereoty  Memphite  kings,  each  reigning  for  one 
day :  this  probably  denotes  an  interregnum,  and 
perhaps  a  forgone  revolution ;  for,  as  Herodotus  re- 
marks (ii.  147),  the  Aegyptians  could  not  exist 
without  a  monarchy.  After  the  8th  dynasty  no 
series  of  Memphite  kings  occurs;  and  the  royal 
families  pass  to  Heracleopolis,  in  the  firat  place; 
next,  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Shepherds,  to  Thebes; 
afterwards  to  the  Deltsic  cities  of  Tanis,  Bubastis, 
and  Saia. 

The  shepherd  kings,  though  they  formed  their 
great  eamp  at  Abaris,  retained  Memphis  as  the  seat 
of  civil  government  (Manetho,  op.  Joteph.  coiU. 
Apknt,  i.  14);  and  although,  after  they  withdrew 
into  Syria,  TheiMs  became  the  capital,  yet  we  have  a 
proof  tbu  the  1 8th  dynasty — the  house  of  Bameses — 
held  their  northern  metropolis  in  high  esteem.  For 
Sesoetris,  or  Bameses  IIL  (Herod.  iL  108),  on  his 
retom  from  his  Asiatic  wars,  set  up  in  front  of  the 
temple  of  Ftah  at  Memphis  a  colossal  statue  of 
himself  45  feet  high ;  and  this  is  probably  the  co- 
lossal fignre  still  lying  among  the  mounds  of  ruin 
at  MitranUk.  Under  the  S&th  dynasty,  while  the 
Aethiopians  oeenpied  Aegypt,  Memphis  was  again 
the  seat  of  a  native  government,— apparently  the 
result  of  a  revolution,  which  set  SeUios,  a  priest, 
upon  the  tbrooe.    A  victoiy  obtained  by  this  moo- 
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arch  orer  (be  Assyrians  was  otanmemorated  by  a 
statue  in  the  temple  of  Ptah — Sethos  holding  in  his 
hand  a  mouse,  the  symbol  of  destruction.  (Horapol. 
Bierogliph.  L  50 ;  comp.  Aeliaa,  H.  Anim.  vi.  41 ; 
Strab.  xiii.  p.  604;  Herod,  il.  \Al.^  Under  Psam> 
metichus  (b.0.  670)  the  Phoenician  soldiers,  who 
had  aided  him  in  gaining  the  crown,  were  established 
by  him  in  "  the  Tyrian  camp," — at  least  this  seems 
to  be  the  meaning  of  Herodotns  (ii.  112),—  bnt  were 
removed  by  his  snxicessor  Amasis  into  the  capital 
itself,  and  into  that  quarter  of  it  called  the  "  White 
Castle." 

Of  all  the  Aegyptian  cities,  Memphis  mSered  the 
most  severely  from  the  cruelty  and  fiuiaticism  of 
the  Persians.  Its  populace,  excited  by  the  defeat  of 
the  Aegyptian  army  at  Pelosium,  put  to  death  the 
Persian  herald  who  summoned  the  Memphians  to 
surrender.  The  vengeance  of  the  conqueror  is  re- 
lated by  Herodotns.  Memphis  became  the  bead- 
quarters  of  a  Persian  garrison;  and  Cambyses,  on  his 
return  from  his  unfortunate  expedition  against 
Aethiopia,  was  more  than  ever  incensed  against  the 
vanquished.  Psammei  Jtus,  the  last  of  the  Pharaohs, 
was  compelled  to  put  himself  to  death  (Herod,  iii.  15) ; 
Cambyses  slew  the  god  Apis  with  his  own  hand,  and 
massacred  his  priests;  he  profaned  the  Temple  of 
Ptah  and  biuned  the  images  of  the  Caheiri  (id.  ib.  32). 
Under  Darius  Aegypt  was  mildly  governed,  and  bis 
moderation  was  shown  by  his  acquiescence  in  the 
high-priest's  refusal  to  permit  the  erection  of  a 
statue  to  him  at  Mem]diis.  (Herod,  ii.  110;  Diodor. 
L  58.)  The  next  important  notice  of  this  city  is  in 
the  reign  of  Artaxerxes  I.  Inaros,  son  of  Psamme- 
tichua,  had  revolted  from  Persia,  and  called  in  the 
aid  of  the  Athenians.  (DIod.  xi.  71.)  The  Per- 
sians were  defeated  at  Papremis  in  the  Delta  (ii. 
74 ;  comp.  Mannert,  Gtogr.  x.  p.  59 1),  fled  to  Mem- 
phis, and  were  besieg^  in  the  "  White  Cattle." 
(Thucyd.  i.  108—109.)  The  siege  hbted  for  more 
than  a  year  (Diodor.  ii.  75),  and  was  at  length 
raised  (Ctesias,  c.  33),  and  the  aothnrily  of  the 
king  of  Persia  restored.  Under  Nectanebus  L,  the 
first  monarch  of  the  Sebennytio  dynasty,  Memphis 
expelled  its  Persian  garrison,  nor  did  it  return  to 
its  allegiance,  nntil  Nectansbns  IL,  the  last  repre. 
sentative  of  thirty  dynasties,  was  driven  into  Ae- 
thiopia. (Athenaeus,  iv.  p.  150.)  From  this  period 
Memphis  loses  its  metropolitan  importance,  and 
sinks  to  the  level  of  the  chief  provincial  city  of 
Aegypt 

If,  as  Diodoma  remarks  (i.  51),  Thebes  sur- 
passed Memphis  in  the  grandeur  of  its  temples,  the 
latter  city  was  more  remarkable  for  the  number  of 
its  deities  and  sacred  buildings,  and  for  its  caciilar 
and  commercial  edifices.  It  might,  indeed,  as  regards 
its  shrines,  be  not  impropeily  termed  the  Pantheon 
of  the  land  of  Misraim.  The  following  were  its 
principal  religions  structures,  and  they  seem  to 
include  nearly  all  the  capital  objects  of  Aegyptian 
worship  except  the  goat  and  the  crocodile: — 

1.  The  temple  of  Isis,  was  commenced  at  a  very 
early  period,  but  only  completed  by  Amasis,  B.C.  564. 
It  is  described  as  spacious  and  beautiful  (Herod,  ii. 
176  ;  Heliodor.  Aethiop.  vii.  2,  8,  11),  but  inferior 
to  the  Iseium  at  Busiris  (Herod,  ii.  59,  61). 

3.  The  temple  of  Proteus,  founded  probably  by 
Phoenicians,  who  had  a  commercial  establishment  at 
Memphis.  It  was  of  so  early  date  as  to  be  ascribed 
to  the  era  of  the  Trojan  War.  (Plutarch,  de  Geu. 
SocrcU.e.7.) 

3.  The  temple  of  Apis,  completed  in  Uie  reign  of 
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Psammetichiu  (Hetod.  u.  153 ;  Aelian,  Hi$t.  An. 
si.  10;  Clemoia  Alexand.  Patdag.  Ui.  2;  Strab. 
ZTii.  p.  807),  stood  oppoeite  the  soathern  portal  of 
the  great  temple  of  Ptah  or  Hephaestoe,  and  was 
celebnted  for  its  aolonnades,  throogh  which  the  pro- 
cessions of  Ajis  were  conducted.  Here  was  also  an 
oracle  of  Apis,  in  connection  with  one  of  Oaris  and 
Isis  (Plin.  viii.  46 ;  Panaaa.  Til  22.)  This  temple 
was  the  cathedral  of  Asgypt,  and  not  only  esta- 
blished there  a  niunerons,  opnleot,  and  learned  col- 
lege of  priests,  bat  also  attncted  thither  innumerable 
worshippers,  who  combined  commercial  with  reli- 
gious purposes. 

4.  The  temple  of  Serapis,  in  the  western  quarter 
c£  Memphis.  This  Serapis  was  of  earlier  date  than 
the  Alexandrian  deity  of  similar  name.  To  the 
Memphian  Serapeiam  was  attached  a  Nilo-meter,  for 
ganging  and  recording  the  periodical  overflows  of  the 
river.  It  was  removed  by  Constantine  as  a  relic  of 
jnganism,  bnt  replaced  by  his  successor  Julian. 
(Socrat  Hi$t  Eccle*.  i.  18 ;  Sozomen,  T.  2 ;  comp. 
Diodor.  L  50,  57 ;  Senec.  QfuutL  Nat  w.  S  ;  Plin. 
Tiii.  46.) 

5.  A  temple  of  Phre,  or  the  San,  mentioned  only 
in  the  Bosetta  inscription  (Letronne,  Reeual  da 
Inter.  Greoqaa  et  Lot.  d»  tEggptej  Bmgsch,  In- 
Ksript  RotObm.') 

6.  The  temple  of  the  Cabori  (Herod,  iil  37), 
into  which  none  but  the  high-priest  might  lawfully 
enter.  The  statues  of  the  pigmy  gods  were  homed 
by  Cambyses,  and  the  temple  mutilated. 

7.  The  temple  of  Ptah  or  Hephaestos,  the  ele- 
mental principle  of  fire,  worshipped  under  the  form 
of  a  Pygmy.  This  was  the  moat  ancient  shrine  in 
Memphis,  being  coeval  with  its  foundation.  (Diodor. 
i.  45  ;  Herod,  iu  99,  iiu  37  ;  Strab.  ivii.  807  ;  Am- 
mian.  zvii.  4.)  It  was  enlarged  and  beautified  by 
several  successive  monarchs,  apparently  through  a 
spirit  of  rivalry  with  the  great  buildings  at  Thebes. 
(1.)  Moeris  erected  the  great  northern  court  (Herod. 
ii.  101  i  Died.  i.  51).  (8.)  Barneses  the  Great 
raised  in  this  court  six  caloesal  figures  of  stone,  — 
portratt-Btiituea  of  himself,  his  queen,  and  their  four 
sons.  (Herod,  ii.  108 — 110;  Strab.  xvii.  p.  807.) 
(3.)  Bhampeiuitas  built  the  western  court,  and 
erected  two  colossal  figures  of  summer  and  winter. 
(Herod,  ii.  121 ;  Diodor.  i.  62  ;  Wilkinson,  M.  and 
C  i.  p.  121.)  (4.)  As^his  added  the  eastern 
court  (Herod,  ii  1 36.)  It  was,  in  the  opinion  of 
Herodotus,  by  far  the  noblest  and  most  beantiful  of 
the  four  quadrangles.  (5.)  Psammetichus,  the 
Saite  king,  added  the  south  court,  in  commemoration 
of  bis  victory  over  the  Dodecarchy  (Polyaen.  Stratag. 
vil  8;  Herod,  ii.  153 ;  Diodor.  L  67);  and  Amasis 
(Herod,  ii.  176)  erected  or  restored  to  its  basis  the 
colossal  statue  of  Ptah,  in  front  of  the  southern 
portico.  From  tlie  priests  of  the  Memphian  temples, 
the  Greeks  derived  their  knowledge  of  AegypUsn 
annals,  and  the  rudiments  also  of  their  philosophical 
systems.  It  was  at  Memphis  that  Herodotus  made 
Us  longest  sojourn,  and  gained  most  of  his  infomi- 
atioD  respecting  Lower  Aegypt  Democritns  also 
resided  five  years  at  Memphis,  and  won  the  favour  of 
the  priests  by  his  addiction  to  astrological  and  hiero- 
glyphical  studies.  (Diog.  Laert  Demoorit.  ix.  34.) 
Memphis  reckoned  among  its  illustrious  visitors,  in 
early  times,  the  legislator  Solon,  the  historian  Heca- 
taeus,  the  philosophers  Tbales  and  Cleobuliis  of 
Lindas ;  and  in  a  later  age,  Strabo  the  geographer, 
and  Diodoms  the  Sicilian. 

The  vUUge  of  Mitra-oieh,  half  concealed  in  a 
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grove  of  palm-trees,  about  10  miles  S.  of  Oiaek, 
marks  the  site  of  the  ancient  Memphis.  The  suc- 
cessive conquerors  of  the  land,  indeed,  have  used  its 
rains  as  a  stone-quarry,  so  that  ila  exact  situation 
has  been  a  subject  of  dispute.  Major  Beioell 
{Geography  of  Herodatu$,  vol.  ii.  p.  121,  seq.), 
however,  brings  incontestable  evidence  of  the  c«rre- 
spondence  of  Mitranieh  with  Memphis.  Its  re- 
miuns  extend  over  many  hundred  acres  of  groand, 
which  are  covered  with  blocks  of  granite,  broken 
obelisks,  odnmns  and  colossal  statues.  The  prin- 
cipal mound  corresponds  probably  with  the  area  of 
the  great  temple  of  Ptah. 

There  are  several  accounts  of  the  appearance  of 
Memphis  at  different  eras.  Strabo  saw  the  Hepbaes- 
teium  entire,  although  much  of  the  city  was  then  in 
ruins.  In  the  twelfth  century  a.  d.  it  was  Tinted  by 
the  Arabian  traveller  Ab-dalhitif,  who  was  dMply 
impressed  with  the  spectacle  (^  grandeur  and  deso- 
ktion.  "  Its  ruins  offer,"  he  says,  "  to  the  spectator 
a  union  of  things  which  conround  him,  and  whidi 
the  most  eloqnent  man  in  the  worid  would  in  Tain 
attempt  to  describe."  He  seems  to  have  seen  at  least 
one  of  the  colossal  statues  of  the  group  of  Barneses 
in  the  northern  court  of  the  Hephaesteiom.  Among 
innumerable  "idols,"  as  he  terms  them,  he  "measured 
one  which,  without  its  pedestal,  was  more  than  SO 
cubits  long.  This  statue  was  formed  of  a  single 
piece  of  red  granite,  and  was  covered  with  a  red 
varnish."  (Ab-dallatif,  De  Saeifi  Translation,  4to, 
p.  184.)  Sir  William  Hamilton  (AeggpUaca,  4to. 
p.  303)  visited  the  spot,  and  says,  that  "  high 
mounds  enclose  a  squara  of  1800  yards  iinxn  N. 
to  S.,  and  400  from  £.  to  W.  The  entrance  in 
the  centre  of  each  side  is  still  visible.  The  two 
principal  entrances  heed  the  desert  and  the  riTer  " 
(that  is  W.  and  E.).  He  entered  by  the  latter, 
and  found  immediately  "  thirty  or  forty  large  blocks 
of  very  fine  red  granite,  lying  on  the  ground,  evidently 
forming  parts  of  some  colossal  statoes,  the  chief 
ornaments  of  the  temple." 

The  district  in  which  these  remains  are  foand  is 
still  termed  ifemfhj  the  Coptic  population,  and  thus 
helps  to  confirm  the  identity  of  the  village  of  A/itra- 
nieh  with  the  ancient  capita]  of  Aegypt.     [W.B.D.] 

MENAKNUM  or  MENAE  iMtral,  Ptol.,  Steph. 
B.  ;  MfKuvor,  Died. :  £th.  McMuor,  Steph.  ;  bat 
coins  have  MeVoiroi;  Menaenus,  Cic. ;  Menaeninns, 
Plin. :  MvUo),  an  inland  city  of  Sicily,  about  1 S 
miles  W.  of  LeontinL  It  was  a  city  of  ttie  Sicnli, 
and  not  a  Greek  colony,  but,  according  to  Diodoms, 
was  not  an  ancient  settlement  of  that  people,  but 
first  founded  by  their  king  Ducetius,  in  B.  c  459. 
(Diod.  xi.  78.)  It  was  situated  at  a  distance  of 
about  2  miles  from  the  celebrated  lake  and  sanc- 
tuary of  the  Palici  [Paucorum  Laccs]  (St«ph. 
B.  t.  V.)  ;  and  Ducetius  appears,  a  few  yeara  after- 
wards, to  have  removed  the  inhabitants  agun  &om 
his  newly  built  city,  and  to  have  founded  another, 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  sacred  lake, 
to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Palica  (IXod.  xi.  8B, 
where  the  reading  MfVot  for  Nf'oj,  suggested  by 
Cluver,  and  adopted  by  Wesseling,  is  at  least  very 
probable,  thongh  it  is  difficult  to  imderstand  how 
Diodoms  could  call  it  the  native  eitg  of  Ducetius,  if 
it  had,  in  fact,  been  only  founded  by  him.)  This 
new  city,  however,  was  destroyed  soon  after  the 
death  of  Ducetius  (Diod.  xi.  90),  and  it  is  probable 
that  the  inhabitants  settled  again  at  Menaenom. 
The  latter  city,  though  it  never  attained  to  anj 
great  importance,>contiaued  to  subsist  down  to  a 
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lata  {criod.  Then  a  Bttle  doobt  that  it  ii  the  atj 
meant  bj  Diodcros  (zir.  78,  where  the  editioas  hare 
SfUnvr,  a  Dame  certunly  crampt),  which  was  re- 
duced bj  TAmjmm  in  B.a  396,  together  with 
Uorj^tia  and  otlier  cities  of  the  Sicoli.  It  is  men- 
tioBed  mora  than  once  by  Cioero  among  the  mnni- 
cipal  towns  of  Sicilf,  and  seems  to  have  been  a 
toieiBblj  Soorishing  place^  the  inhabitants  of  which 
carried  on  agriculture  to  a  conaderable  extent. 
(Cic  Vmr.  liL  S3, 43.)  It  is  enamented  also  by 
Sfins  Itahcns  among  the  cities  of  Sicily,  and  by 
Pliny  among  the  stipendiaiy  towns  of  that  island, 
and  iu  name  is  found  also  in  Ptolemy.  (Sil.  Ital. 
xiT.  266;  PliB.  iiL  8.  s.  14;  Ftol.  iii.  4.  §  13.)  This 
is  the  last  notice  of  it  that  occurs ;  bnt  there  is  no 
donbt  that  the  modem  town  of  ilfMo  retains  the 
imat,  and  probably  the  site,  of  Menaeaom.  It  is 
Stoated  on  a  lofty  hill,  fbrining  part  of  a  range 
which  sweepe  roond  bam  Palagoitia  to  CaltagiroM, 
and  forms  the  boandary  of  a  deep  basin,  in  the 
eentn  of  which  is  a  snikll  plain,  with  the  volcanic 
kke  now  called  Logo  di  Jfqftia,  which  is  nnqoes- 
ticosbly  the  ancient  Lacna  Palicomm.  No  rains 
are  now  extant  at  ttMo ;  bat  the  coins  of  Me- 
Baeaoffi,  which  are  nnmeroos,  thongh  only  of  copper, 
attest  the  eoasideratioo  which  it  anciently  en- 
joyed. [E.  H.  B.] 
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con  or  nEajkXSuu. 

MENATU  (Mwowfo,  Ptol.  ▼!.  11.  §  8),  a 

biibII  place  in  Bactriaaa  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bmiriuMd  of  Eucratidia.  It  is  probably  the  same 
»  that  called  JbaiArnJL  by  Ammianus  (xxiii. 
6).  [V.] 

UENATII,  a  people  of  North  Gallia.  In  Caesar's 
time  (B.  G.  it.  4)  the  Uenspii  were  on  both  sides 
of  the  lower  Rhine,  where  they  had  arable  farms, 
buildings,  and  small  towns.  The  Vsipetes  and 
and  Tenctheri,  who  were  Germans,  being  hard  pressed 
by  the  Soeri,  came  to  the  Bhine,  surprised  and  mas- 
aaoed  the  Menapii  on  the  east  bank,  and  then  cross- 
ing over  spent  the  winter  on  the  west  side,  and  lived 
St  free  cost  among  the  HenapiL  The  history  of 
tioe  maraaders  is  told  elsewhere.  [Usipetbs.] 
On  the  west  side  of  the  Rhine  the  Eburones  were 
tin  immediate  neighboars  of  the  Menapii  {B.  G. 
n.  S),  and  they  were  between  the  Menapii  and  the 
Treriru  The  Menapii  were  protected  by  coutinaons 
ewimps  and  forests.  On  the  south  and  on  the  coast 
the  Menapii  bordered  on  the  Morini.  Caesar  does 
not  state  thi:i  distinctly;  but  he  mentions  the  Me- 
»I<i  {B.  G.  iL  4)  among  the  Belgian  confederates 
next  tn  the  Morini ;  and  the  Menapii  were  said  to  be 
>l>le  to  raise  7000  fighting  men.  As  the  Veneti 
sought  the  aid  of  the  Morini  and  Menapii  in  their  war 
vith  Caesar,  we  must  conclude  that  ikef  had  ships, 
« thar  aid  would  have  been  useless  (fi.  G.  iii.  9). 
Ctoar  describes  all  Gallia  as  reduced  to  obedience 
•t  the  dose  of  the  summer  of  B.  c.  56,  except  the 
Mwini  and  Menapii  (B.  G.  iii.  28),  who  were  pro- 
tected against  the  Roman  general  for  this  season  by 
their  forests  and  the  bad  weather.  The  next  year 
(b.c.  SS),  immediately  before  sailing  for  Britannia, 


Caasar  sent  two  of  his  l^ati  to  invade  the  country 
of  the  Menapii  and  thoee  Pagi  of  the  Morini  which 
had  not  made  tbor  submission  {B.  G.  ir.  22). 
After  his  retnni  from  Britannia  Caesar  sent  La- 
bienus  agunst  the  Morini  with  the  legions  which 
had  been  brought  back  from  Britannia.  The  summer 
bad  been  dry,  and  as  the  marshes  did  not  protect 
the  Morini,  as  in  the  year  before,  most  of  them  were 
compelled  to  yield.  The  troops  which  had  been 
sent  against  ^  Menapii  under  the  two  legati  n- 
Taged  the  lands,  destroyed  the  com,  and  burnt  tlie 
hooses ;  but  the  people  fled  to  the  thickets  of  their 
forests,  and  saved  themselves  from  then:  cmel  enemy. 
(A  6.  iv.  38.) 

In  a>  o.  53  Caesar  himself  entered  the  country 
of  the  Menapii  with  five  l^ons  unincumbered  with 
baggage.  The  Menapii  were  the  only  Galli  who  had 
never  sent  ambassadors  to  Caesar  about  peace,  and 
they  were  allies  of  Ambiorix,  king  of  the  Eburones, 
Caesar's  eiemy.  Trusting  to  the  natural  protection 
of  their  country,  the  Menapii  did  not  combine  their 
forces,  but  fled  to  the  forects  and  maisbea,  carrying 
their  property  with  them.  Caesar  entered  their 
country  with  his  army  in  three  divisions,  after 
having  with  great  rapidity  made  his  bridges  over 
the  riven,  but  he  does  not  mention  any  names.  The 
buildings  and  villages  were  burnt,  and  a  great 
number  of  cattle  and  men  were  captured.  The  Me- 
napii prayed  for  peace,  gav*  hostages,  and  were  told 
that  their  hostages  wOnU  be  pat  to  death,  if  they 
allowed  Ambiorix  to  come  within  their  borders. 
With  this  threat  Caesar  quitted  the  country  that  he 
had  ravaged,  leaving  Coirun  the  Atrebat,  one  of  his 
slavish  Gallic  tools,  with  a  body  of  cavalry  to  keep 
watoh  over  the  Menapii.     (£.  G.  vi.  5,  6.) 

It  appears  from  Caesar's  narrative  that  this  people 
had  fanns,arableland,and  cattle;  and  probably  ships. 
They  were  not  savages,  but  a  people  with  some 
civility.  Caesar's  narrative  also  leads  us  to  infer 
that  the  Menapii  on  the  coast  bordered  on  the  Murini, 
as  Strabo  (iv.  pp.  194, 199)  says.  Pliny  (iv.  17)  also 
makes  the  Menapii  and  Morini  conterminous  on  the 
eoast,  but  he  makes  the  Scaldis  (Schelde)  the 
northern  limit  of  the  Menapii;  and  he  places  the 
Toxandri  north  of  the  Schelde.  D'Anville  (Notice, 
4v.,  Nervii)  attempts  to  show,  against  the  authority 
k  the  ancient  writers,  that  the  Nervii  extended  to 
the  coast,  and  consequently  were  between  the  Morini 
and  the  Menapii.  But  it  is  here  assumed  as  proved 
that  the  Morini  on  the  coast  bordered  on  the  Menapii, 
who  in  Caesar's  time  at  least  extended  along  tlie 
eoast  from  the  northern  boundary  of  the  Morini 
to  the  territory  of  the  Batavi.  [Batavorum 
hssvuk.'] 

Walckenaer  proves,  as  he  supposes,  that  the  river 
Aat,  from  its  source  to  its  outlet,  was  the  boundary 
between  the  Morini  and  the  Menapii.  The  Joe  a 
the  doll  stream  which  flows  by  St.  Omer,  and  is 
made  navigable  to  Gravelinet.  Accordingly  he 
makes  the  hill  of  Caetel,  which  is  east  of  the  Aat, 
to  be  the  Castellum  Menapiomm  of  the  Table.  This 
question  is  examined  under  Castelluic  Mori- 
HOBDU.  The  boundary  on  the  coast  between  the 
Morini  and  Menapii  is  tmknown,  bnt  it  nuy,  per- 
haps, have  been  as  far  north  as  Amierytie.  As  the 
Eburones  about  Tongern  and  Spa  were  the  neigh- 
boors  of  the  Menapii  of  Caesar  on  the  east,  we 
sbtain  a  limit  of  the  Menapii  in  that  direction.  On 
the  north  their  boandary  was  the  Rhino;  and  on  the 
sooth  the  Nervii.  Under  Augustus  some  German 
peoples,  Ubii,   Sicambri  [Gdoersi],  and  others 
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yren  lemored  to  the  weet  side  of  the  Rhine.  The 
Toiandri,  who  were  settled  in  North  Brabant,  occu- 
pied the  place  of  those  Menapii  who  bordeied  on  the 
Ebnrones.  Bnt  the  Menapii  still  muntained  them- 
selves on  the  west  Tadtns  (Hist  \v.  28),  in  his 
description  of  the  rebellion  of  CiTilis,  still  speaks  of 
the  "  Menapios  et  Morinos  et  extrema  Galiiarum." 
Part  of  the  former  territory  of  the  Henapii  was 
finally  inclnded  in  Gernumia  Inferior,  and  the  rest 
in  Belgica.  The  name  Menapii  subsisted  for  a  long 
time.  Aorelins  Victor  (ds  Cafaribui,  39)  calls 
Carausins  "Menapiae  civis;"  and  it  appears  in  the 
middle  ages.  D'Anrille  obeerres  that  though  the 
Notitia  of  the  Empire  nieutians  a  body  of  soldiers 
named  Menapii,  we  see  no  trace  of  this  nation  in 
any  city  which  represents  it;  hot  Walckenaer  (<?^. 
^.  vol  i.  p.  460)  contends  that  Tnmacum 
(7'ournat)  was  their  chief  place,  to  which  place 
probably  belong  the  Belgic  silver  medak  witii  the 
legend  dvkhacvs  (Bast,  Secueil,  ^.)  "  In  an 
act  of  Charles  the  Bald,  a.  d.  847,  in  favonr  of  the 
abbey  of  SL  Amand,  which  is  soath  of  Tonmai,  this 
abbey  is  said  to  be  *  in  territerio  Menapiomm  quod 
nunc  Mempiscnm  appellant.' "  We  thus  obtain,  as 
it  seems,  a  fixed  point  for  part  of  the  territny  of  the 
Menapii,  which  under  the  later  Empu«  may  have 
been  limited  to  the  country  west  of  the  Sehelde. 

It  is  observed  that  *  though  it  is  very  probable 
that  Caesar  never  advanced  into  the  interior  of 
Flanders,  it  in,  however,  certain  that  the  Ramans 
afterwards,  if  they  did  not  absolutely  make  them- 
selves masters  of  it,  at  least  were  there  for  some 
time  at  difierent  epochs.  Their  idols,  their  Dei  Pe- 
nates, sepulchral  nms,  lamps,  Roman  utensils,  and 
especially  the  medals  of  almost  all  the  emperors, 
discovered  in  great  numbers,  are  irrefragable  evi- 
dence of  this."  (Bast,  RecueU  tCAittiquiiis  Romainet 
et  Gauhitet,  jv.,  Introduction.) 

"  Anient  earthen  vessels  have  been  found  in 
great  numbers  all  along  the  coast  from  Dnnkerque 
to  Bruges,  which  shows  that  the  sea  has  not  gained 
here,  and  refutes  the  notion  that  in  the  time  of 
Caesar  and  Pliny  this  coast  was  neither  inhabited 
nor  habitable."  (Walckenaer, Gfoy.  ^.  vol  i.  p.  469.) 
An  inscription  found  at  Runini,  of  the  age  of  Ves- 
pasian, mentions  the  "  Salinatores  Menapiomm,"  or 
saltmakers  of  the  Menapii. 

If  the  position  of  the  Meldi  of  Caesar  has  been 
rightly  determined  [Mkidi],  tliej  were  aMenapian 
people.  There  is  nothing  to  show  whether  the  Me- 
napii were  Galli  or  Germani.  [G.  L.] 

MENAPILA     [Mknapia.] 

MENDE  (M/vSi),  Herod,  vii.  123;  Scyl.  p.S6; 
That  iv.  123;  Stoji.  B.),  or  MENDAE  (MiyScu, 
Pans.  T.  10.  §  27 ;  Plin.  ir.  10 ;  Mivta,  Polyaen. 
ii.  1.  §  21 ;  Suid.  i.  v. ;  Mendls,  Liv.  zxzi.  45  : 
Etk.  McfSoTot),  a  town  of  Pallene,  situated  on  the 
SW.  side  the  cape.  It  was  a  colony  of  Erebria  in 
Euboea,  which  Wame  subject  to  Athens  with  the 
other  cities  of  Pallene  and  Cbalcidice.  On  the 
arrival  of  Brasidas,  Mende  revolted  &om  the  Athe  ■ 
nians  (Thnc  I. c),  but  was  afterwards  retaken  by 
Nidas  and  Nicostratns  (Thuc.  iv.  130;  Ciod. 
xii.  72).  It  appears,  from  the  account  which  Livy 
(I.  c.)  gives  of  the  expedition  of  Attains  and  the 
Romans  (b.  o.  200),  to  have  been  a  small  maritime 
place  under  the  dominion  of  Cassandria.  Together 
with  Soione,  Mende  occupied  the  broadest  part  of 
the  penin^ula  (Pomp.  Mela,  iL  3.  §  II),  and  is 
probably  represented  by  some  Hellenio  remains 
vrliich  have  been  obserrad  on  the  shore  near  K£w- 


MENELAUS. 

Pottdhi,  to  the  E.,  as  well  as  on  the  heights  aboni  it 
(Leake,  North.  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  1 56.)  The  types 
on  it*  autoomnons  coins — Silenus  riding  npoo  an 
ass,  and  a  *'  Diota"  in  a  square  (Eckhel,  toL  ii. 
p.  72) — ^refer  to  the  famous  Mendaean  wine,  of  which 
the  andenta  make  honourable  mention.  (AtbcD.  L 
pp.  23,  29,  iv.  p.  129,  viiL  p.  364,  zi.  p.  784 ; 
Hippocrat  vol.  ii.  p.  472,  ed,  Kiihn ;  JuL  Poll. 
Onomatt.  vi.  segm.  15.)  [E.  B.  J.] 


COCl  or  MXXDE, 

MENDES  (M«»*|j,  Herod,  n.  42,  46.  166; 
Died.  i.  84 ;  Strab.  zvii.  p.  802 ;  Mela,  i.  9  §  9 ; 
Plin.  T.  10.  s.  12 ;  Ptol.  IT.  5.  §  51 ;  Sleph.  B. 
».  V. :  Eth.  Mo-Sifffwt),  the  capital  of  the  Men- 
desian  nome  in  the  Delta  of  Egypt  It  was  situ- 
ated at  the  point  where  the  Mendesian  arm  of  tba 
Nile  (Mo^iriav  (Tt^^  Scylax,  p.  43;  Ptd.  iv. 
5.  §  10 ;  Mendesium  ostium,  Pliny,  Mela,  H  ee.) 
Sows  into  the  lake  of  Tains.  Mendes  was,  under 
the  Pharaonic  kings,  s  considerable  town  ;  the 
nome  was  the  chief  seat  of  the  worship  of  Mendes 
or  Pan,  the  all-prodncing-principle  of  life,  and 
one  of  the  eight  greater  deities  of  Aegypt,  and 
represented  under  the  form  of  a  goat  It  was 
also  one  of  the  names  assigned  to  that  divisioa 
of  the  native  army  which  was  called  the  Calasiiii, 
and  the  dty  was  celebrated  for  the  mannfactnr*  of 
a  perfume  designated  as  the  Mendesium  unguentuxn. 
(Plin.  xiii.  1.  s.  2.)  Mendes,  however,  declined 
early,  and  disappears  in  the  first  century  a.  d.; 
since  both  Ptolemy  (le.)  and  Aristides  (iii.  p.  ISO) 
mention  Thmuis  as  the  only  town  of  note  in  the 
Mendesian  nome.  From  its  position  at  the  jnnetiuo 
of  the  river  and  the  lake,  it  was  probably  encroached 
upon  by  their  waters,  after  the  canals  fell  into 
neglect  under  the  Macedonian  kings,  and  when  they 
were  repaired  by  Augustus  (Sneton.  Aug.  18,  63) 
Thmuis  liad  attracted  its  trade  afd  population. 
Ruins,  however,  supposed  to  be  those  of  Mendes, 
have  been  found  near  the  hamlet  o(  Aehmin-Tattah 
(Champollion,  VEgypte,  vol.  ii.  p.  122.)  [W.  B.  D.l 

MENDICULEIA.  l.'A  town  of  the  IIerget», 
probably  Motam.     [Vol.  II.  p.  32,  a.] 

2.  A  town  in  the  interior  of  Lusitania,  on  the 
bank  of  the  Tagus.  (Ptol.  ii.  5.  §  8,  whei«  some 
MSS.  have  MevSiKovAqto,  othen  Met^xavXlo.) 

MENEDE'MIUM  (Mwefcj^oi.),  a  town  in  the 
western  part  of  Pisidia,  two  miles  west  ef  Pcgbu 
(PtoL  V.  5.  §  6;  Steph.  «.  r.,  who  calls  it  a  town  of 
Lrci*.)  [L.  S.  I 

MENELAIPORTUS(M«i'«A(frotXi/iiJF,  Herod, 
ir.  169),  n  harbour  of  Marmarica,  situated  to  the 
W.  of  Paraetonium  (Strab.  i.  p.  40,  xvii.  p.  838), 
and  a  day's  voyage  from  Petras.  (ScyUx,  107,  d.) 
Here,  according  to  legend,  the  hero  Menelaus  landed 
(Herod,  ii.  119);  and  it  was  the  place  where 
Agesilaua  died  in  his  inarch  from  the  Nile  to  Cyr^ne, 
B.  c.  361.  (Cora.  Nep.  ^^e».  8.)  Its  position 
must  be  sought  on  the  coast  of  the  Wadg  Saphnih, 
near  the  Jtit^at-MUhr.  (Pacho,  Vogage  daru  la 
Marmarique,  p.  47.)  fE.  B.  J 1 

MENELAIUM.    [Spabta.]  '^ 

MENELATJS  (MeWAoot,  Strab.  xviu.  p.  803: 
Steph.  B. «.  ».:  Eth.  Mcnelaites),  was  a  town  of  the 
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De)U,  utoated  to  SE.  of  the  highroad  betwaen 
Ahzudreia  and  Hennopolia,  near  the  Caoopio  ami 
of  the  Nile.  It  derived  its  name  from  Uenelana,  a 
brother  of  Ptolemy  Lagos,  and  attained  such  import- 
ance as  to  confer  the  title  of  Uenelaites  npon  the 
Canape  branch  of  the  river.  (PtoL  iv.  5.  §  9 ;  Strab. 

a.  pi  801.)  [w.ao.] 

UENESTEEI  POBTUS  (J  Mm<r94m  Mfiiir), 
a  harbour  of  Hispanla  Baetica,  between  Gades  and 
Asta.  (Stnb.iiip.  140;  Ptol.  ii.4.§5;HaRian. 
pi  40.)  In  its  neighbooihood  was  the  onole  of 
UencatfacDS  (Strah.  L  e."),  to  whom,  also,  the  in- 
habitants of  Gades  offered  saeri&ea.  (Philostr.  Vit 
ApoO.  r.  I.)  The  Scholiast  on  Tbucjrdides  (i.  12) 
relates  that  Ifenesthens,  being  expelled  by  the 
Theaeidae,  went  to  Iberia.  The  harboor  is  prabablj 
the  modem  Putrto  de  S.  Maria. 

UENINX  (MifviTi,  al  K^nyO,  an  isUoid  off 
the  N.  coast  of  Africa,  to  the  S£.  of  the  Lesser 
Sfrtis.  It  is  6rst  deacribed  hj  Scjlax  (p.  48), 
who  calls  it  Bkachioh  (Bpax<(«F),  and  states  that 
its  length  was  300  stadia,  while  its  breadth  was 
fomething  less.  Piinj  (r.  7)  makes  the  length 
U  H.  P.  and  the  breadth  22  H  P.  Its  distance 
fion  the  mainland  was  aboot  3  stadia  (8  stadia, 
fHaiHatm  p.  455),  and  one  day's  sail  from  Taricheae. 
It  was  the  abode  of  the  "dreamy  Lotos-eaters' 
[LoioPBAOi],  for  which  reason  it  was  called  Lo- 
lOPHAoms  (Atm^aytTU,  PtoL  iv.  3.  §  35; 
tum^ieptr  r^os,  Pdyb.  i.  39 ;  camp.  Strab.  i. 
p.  25,  iL  p.  123,  iiL  p.  157,  xrii.  p.  834 ;  Pcmpi 
Uela,  u.  7.  §  7 ;  Plin.  Le.ix.iO;  Diooys.  ▼.  180> 
The  Bomans  first  became  acquainted  with  it,  by  the 
dtsaatroos  expedition  of  C.  Sempronins  Blaesns, 
B.a  253.  (Polyb.  Lc;  comp.  Zonar.  viii  14; 
Oraa.  iv.  9.)  It  contained  two  towns,  Meninx  and 
Tboar,  and  was  the  birthplace  of  the  emperors 
Callus  TreboDianos,  and  his  sm,  Voloaianns  (AureL 
Victor,  EpiL  31),  when  it  was  already  known  by 
the  name  of  Gikba.  Jtarbak,  as  the  island  is  now 
called,  pndnces  the  "  lotns  Zizyphns,"  a  tree-fruit 
Uke  beans.  (Shaw,  Trav.  p  197  ;  Bennell,  Geog. 
cfHend.  toL  ii.  pi  S87;  Berth,  Wanierungm, 
Hn  263,  287.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

MENNIS  (Curt  r.  1.  §  16),  •  small  town  of 
Uesopolamia,  at  which  Alexander  halted  in  his 
march  from  Arbela  to  Babylon.  Curtios  stated 
that  it  was  celebrated  for  its  naphtha  pits, — which 
indeed  abound  in  that  port  of  Asia.  [V.] 

MENOBA  (Plin.  iiL  1.  s.  3)  or  HENUBA  (In- 
acr.  ap  Fktei,  Etp.  Sagr.  ix.  p.  47),  a  tributary  of 
the  river  Baetis,  on  its  right  side,  now  tlie  Gua- 
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UENOSCA  (Mqy<<<rKa,  Ptol.  ii.  6.  §  9;  Plin.  iv. 
20.  a  34),  a  town  of  tile  Vardnli,  on  the  M.  coast  of 
Hispania  Tarraconenais.  Its  site  is  uncertain.  Some 
place  it  at  SL  SeboMtiam  ;  others  at  St.  Anirt ;  and 
othens,  again,  at  Sumaya. 

MENOSGADA  (MnmaydSa),  a  place  in  central 
Gennany,  not  &r  from  the  sources  of  tlie  Mam 
(Moenns),  from  which  it,  no  doubt,  derived  its 
name.  (PtoL  iL  11.  §  29.)  Its  site  is  generally 
believed  to  have  been  that  ^  the  modem  MainroA, 
near  Culmiaek.  [L.  S.] 

HE'NTESA.  1.  Somamed  Bastia  (it.  Anton. 
J.  402;  Uentissa,  Liv.  xxvi.  17;  M^rruro,  Ptol.  ii. 
6.  §  59),  a  town  of  the  Oretani  in  Hispania  Tarra- 
tooam,  on  the  road  from  Carthago  Mova  to  Castulo, 
and  22  Boman  miles  from  Castulo.  Pliny  (iii.  3. 
s.  4)  calls  the  inhabitants  "  Uentesani,  <pd  et  Ore- 
taai,*  to  distinguish  them  fian  the  follawing. 


2.  A  small  state  of  the  Bastnli,  in  Hispania 
Baetica.  ("Mentesani,  qui  et  Bastuli,"  Plin.  L  c; 
Insor.  Omter,  p.  884,  2 ;  Florez,  Em.  Soar.  v. 
p24.) 

HENTONOUOK,  an  aestnary  or  bay  of  the 
Northern  Ocean,  mentiooed  by  Pytheas,  upon  which 
the  Guttonea  dwelt,  and  at  a  day's  sail  from  which 
was  an  island  named  Abalus,  where  amber  was 
gathered.  (Plin.  xxxvii.  7.  s.  1 1.)  The  same  island 
is  mentimed  in  another  passage  of  Pliny  (iv.  13.  i, 
27),  as  situated  a  day's  sail  from  the  Scythian  coast. 
In  Sillig's  edition  of  Pliny  this  part  o(  Scytbia  is 
called  Bauncnia  ;  but  some  of  the  HSS.  arid  older 
editions  have  Bannonisnna  or  Bantomannia,  which 
is  apparently  only  another  form  of  Hentonomon. 
The  bay  was  no  doubt  (m  the  Prussian  coast  in  the 
B<Mc     (Zenss,  Vie  Deufcktn,  4e.  p  269.) 

UENTOSES  QUrropts),  a  Libumian  tribe 
(Hecatae.  Fr.  62,  ed.  Klansen  ;  Plin.  iiL  21.  s.  25), 
off  whose  coast  were  the  three  islands  called  Hen- 
torides,  probably  the  same  as  the  rocky  ishinds  of 
Pago,  Otero,  and  Arbe.  [E.  B.  J.] 

MEKXTTHLAS  (Htymttit,  Staph.  B.),  an  uland 
off  the  E.  coast  of  Africa.  Ptolemy  (iv.  8.  §  2, 
ccmpi  viL  2.  §  1)  describes  it  as  being  adjacent 
{■wafiKtmu)  to  the  Prom.  Prasmn ;  at  the  same 
time  he  removes  it  5°  from  the  continent,  and  pUces 
it  at  86°  long.,  12°  30"  lat,  to  the  NE.  (4ir^  »€- 
pifbo  langtoTs&r)  of  Prasum.  The  graduation  of 
Ptolemy's  map  is  here  so  erroneous,  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  make  out  the  position  of  his  isfawd 
Hennthias,  which  some  have  identified  with  one  of 
the  islands  cf  Zantibar,  or  even  with  Madagatcar. 
(Vincent,  Navigation  of  the  ^flcioitt,  vol.  iL  pp 
174 — 185;  Goeselin,  Giographit  det  Ancient,  vol.  L 
pp  191, 195.)  The  simple  narrative  of  the  Periplua 
gives  a  very  fiiithiul  picture  of  this  coast, — har- 
monising with  the  statements  of  Ptolemy  and  Ma- 
rinus  of  Tyre, — as  hi  as  the  Rhaptus  of  the  former 
{Govind,  or  the  river  of  Jubah).  Afterwards  it 
thus  proceeds  (p.  9,  ed.  Hudson) : — 

"  Thence"  (from  the  Nova  Fossa,  "  New  Cnt," 
or  "  Chsimel,"  or  the  opening  of  the  coral  reefs  by 
Govind),  "  at  the  distance  of  two  lutnral  days'  sail, 
on  a  course  a  little  above  Libs  (SW.),  Menuthias 
island  occurs  on  the  W.  (the  important  words  "  Doe 
West" — wap'  air))*  ■ri)r  Siirw — are  arbitrarily  altered 
in  Blancard's  edition  to  the  opposite  sense,  wiih  a 
view  to  force  the  author  into  agreement  with  Pto- 
lemy; camp  .i^RDOt.  ad  ffudton.  p  68),  about 
300  stadia  frvm  the  mainUnd,  low,  and  covered 
with  wood,  with  streams,  plenty  of  birds  of  various 
kinds,  and  hmd-turtle.  But,  excepting  crocodiles, 
which  are  harmless,  it  has  no  other  animals.  At 
this  island  there  are  boats,  both  sewed  togetlier,  and 
hollowed  out  of  single  tnmks,  which  are  used  for 
fishing,  and  catching  turtle.  Here,  they  take  fish 
in  wicker  baskets,  which  are  let  down  in  front  of 
the  hollows  of  the  rocks."  It  appears,  therefore, 
that  Menuthias  was  distant  about  two  days'  sail 
from  Nova  Fossa,  or  60  or  80  miles  from  the  river 
Govind,  just  where  an  opening  in  the  coral  reefs  is 
DOW  £>and.  The  coasting  voyager,  steering  SW., 
reached  the  island  on  the  E.  side, — a  proof  that  it 
was  close  to  the  msin ;  a  contiguity  wluch  perhaps 
is  frirther  shown  by  the  preseiKe  of  the  crocodiles ; 
though  much  stress  cannot  be  laid  upon  this  point,  ss 
they  may  have  been  only  liiards.  It  is  true,  the 
narigator  says  that  it  was  300  stadia  from  the 
munland;  but  as  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
;  be  surveyed  the  island,  this  distance  must  be  taken 
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to  signify  tlie  estimated  width  of  the  northern  inlet 
separating  the  island  from  the  main ;  and  this  eeti- 
mate  is  probably  mnch  exaggoated.  The  mode  of 
fishing  with  baskets  is  still  practised  in  the  Jubah 
islands,  and  along  the  coast  The  formation  of  the 
coast  of  £.  Africa  in  these  hMitndes — ^whera  the  hills 
or  downs  npon  the  coast  are  all  formed  of  a  occal 
conglomerate,  comprising  fragments  of  madrepore, 
shell,  and  suid — renders  it  likely  that  the  island 
which  was  close  to  the  main  sixteen  or  seventeen 
centuries  ago,  shonld  now  be  united  to  it.  Grantmg 
this  theory  of  gradnal  transformation  of  the  coast-line, 
the  Menathias  of  the  "  Periplns"  may  be  sappoeed 
to  have  stood  in  what  is  now  the  rich  garden-land 
of  Shamba,  where  the  rivers,  carrying  down  mod  to 
mingle  with  the  marine  deposit  of  coral  drift,  oovoed 
the  choked-np  estnary  with  a  rich  soil.  (Cooley, 
■Pk^emg  mid  the  Ntie,  London,  1854,  pp.  56^ 
68.)  [K  B.  J.] 

MERCUIUI  PROM.  Ctpimia  txpa,  PtoL  ir.  8. 
§  7  ;  Pomp.  Mela,  i.  7.  §  S  ;  Plin.  T.  3),  the  meet 
northerly  point  of  the  coast  of  Africa,  to  the  E.  of  the 
gulf  of  Carthage,  now  C<^  Ban,  or  the  JUt  Addir 
of  the  natives.  [E.  B.  J.] 

MERGABLUM,  a  town  of  Hispania  Baetica,  on 
the  road  from  Gades  to  Malaca,  now  Beger  d«  la 
Mid.  {Mim.  de  FAcad.  da  Inter,  zzz.  p.  HI.) 

MERINUM.     [Gaboanub.] 

MERMESSUS  (Mfpiai<r(r6t  or  Kupnurir6s),  a 
town  in  Troaa  or  Mysia,  belonging  to  the  territory 
of  Lampoacns,  was  celebrated  in  antiqaity  as  the 
native  place  of  a  sibyl  (Stsph.  B.  «.  v.;  Pans.  z.  12. 
§  2;  Lactant.  i.  6,  12,  where  it  is  called  Marmessos; 
Said.  (.  V.) ;  bat  its  exact  site  is  nnknown.    [L.  S.] 

MEROBRICA.  [Mirobrioa.] 

HE'ROE  (Mcfxit),  Herod,  ii.  29;  Died.  i.  23, 
seq.;  Strab.  zviii.  p.  821 ;  Plin.  ii.  78.  s.  78,  ▼.  9. 
a.  10 ;  Steph.  B.  t.v.:  Eth.  Mtpoeuos,  Mcfwwrioi). 
The  kingdom  of  Meroe  lay  between  the  modem  hamlet 
of  Khartoum,  where  the  Aatapns  johis  the  true 
Nile  and  the  inSox  of  the  Astaboas  into  their 
united  streams,  ht.  17°  40'  K.,  long.  34°  £. 
Althongh  described  as  an  island  by  the  ancient 
geographers,  it  was  properly  an  inregalar  space,  like 
Mesopotamia,  included  between  two  or  mors  coa- 
flaent  rivers.  According  to  Diodonu  (L  23)  the 
region  of  Meroe  was  375  miles  in  length,  and  129 
in  breadth;  bat  Strabo  (xviii.  p.  821)  regards  these 
numbers  as  referring  to  its  drcnmierence  and  dia- 
meter respectively.  On  its  eastern  aide  it  was 
bounded  by  the  ^  byuinian  highlands ;  on  the  western 
by  the  Libyan  sands — the  desert  (^Sahiouda.  Its 
extmne  southern  extremity  was,  according  to  a 
surrey  made  in  the  reign  of  Nero,  873  miles  distant 
jrom  Syene.  (Plin.  vi.  29.  s.  33.)  Eratosthenes  and 
Artemidorns,  indeed,  reduced  this  distance  to  62S 
and  600  miles.  (Mannert,  Geog.  d.  Altai,  x.  p.  183.) 
Within  these  limita  Meroe  was  a  region  of  singnlw 
opulence,  both  as  respects  its  mineral  wealth  and  its 
cereal  and  leguminous  productions.  It  possessed, 
on  its  eastern  frontier,  mines  of  gold,  iron,  capper, 
and  salt:  its  woods  of  date-palm,  almond-trees,  and 
ilex  yielded  abundant  supplies  of  both  fruit  and 
timbo'  for  export  and  home  consumption ;  its  mea- 
dows supported  large  herds  of  cattle,  or  produced 
double  harvests  of  millet  ((ffiourra);  and  its  forests 
and  swamps  abounded  with  wild  beasts  and  game, 
which  the  natives  caught  and  salted  for  food.  The 
banks  of  the  Nile  are  so  high  in  this  region,  that 
Meroe  derives  no  benefit  from  the  inundation,  and, 
as  rain  falls  scantily  in  the  north,  even  in  the  wet 
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season  (Slrab.  xt.  p.  690),  the  Unds  remote  from  {ha 
rivers  must  always  hats  been  nearly  desert.  But 
the  waste  bore  Htde  proportion  to  the  fertile  lands 
in  a  tract  so  intersected  with  streams  ;  tlie  art 
of  irrigation  was  extensively  practised;  and  in  the 
south,  where  the  hills  rise  towards  Abg»»imia,  the 
rains  are  sufBcient  to  maintain  a  considerable  degree 
cf  fertility.  The  valley  of  the  Astaboras  {Taeeaef) 
is  lower  and  warmer  than  the  rect  of  Meroe. 

Partly  from  its  natmal  richness,  and  partly  from 
its  sitni^on  between  Aethioj^  and  the  Red  Sea, — ^the 
regions  which  produced  spice,  and  those  which  yielded 
gold-dust,  ivory,  and  pcedons  stones, —  Meroe  was 
fnai  very  early  times  the  seat  of  an  active  and  diver- 
sified commerce.  It  was  one  of  the  capital  centres  o( 
the  caravan  trade  &om  Libya  Interior,  from  the  haTcns 
on  the  Red  Sea,  and  fixnn  A^ypt  and  Aetliiopia. 
It  was,  in  bet,  the  receptacle  uid  terminus  of  the 
Libyan  trafik  firom  Outhage,  on  the  one  side,  and 
from  Adule  and  Berenice  on  the  other.  The  mina 
cf  its  cities,  so  &r  as  they  hare  been  explond,  attest 
its  commercial  prosperity. 

The  nte  of  the  city  of  Meroe  vras  placed  hy 
Eratosthenes  (e^i.  Strab.  xvii.  p^  786)  700  stadia, 
or  nearly  90  miles,  south  of  the  junction  of  the 
Nile  with  the  AsUboras,  lat  16°  44';  and  such 
a  position  agrees  with  Philo's  statement  (iL  p.  77) 
that  the  son  was  vertical  there  45  di^s  before  the 
snnuner  solstice.  (Comp.  Plin.  vi.  30.)  The  jiyT»- 
mids  scattered  over  the  phuis  of  this  mesopotwnian 
region  indi(»te  the  existence  of  numeroos  cities 
besides  the  capital  The  ruins  which  have  been 
discovered  are,  however,  these  of  other  temples  or 
public  monuments,  for  the  cities  themselves,  brin^ 
built  of  palm-branches  and  bricks  dried  in  the  snn, 
speedily  crumbled  away  in  a  latitude  to  which  the 
tro[ncal  rains  partially  extendi  (Ritter,  Afriea, 
p.  542.)  The  remauis  of  Meroe  itself  all  lie  be- 
tween 16°  and  17°  Ut  N.,  and  are  not  far  from 
the  Nile.  The  most  soatheriy  of  them  are  found 
at  Ifaga-gtbtUardaiit.  Here  have  been  discovered 
the  ruins  of  four  temples,  built  in  the  Aegyptiaa 
style,  but  of  Ute  date.  "The  largest  of  them  was 
dedicated  to  the  ram-headed  deity  Ammon.  The 
principal  portico  of  this  temple  is  detached  from  the 
main  building, — an  nnusual  practice  in  Aegyptian 
architecture, — and  is  approached  through  an  aTenoe 
of  sphinxes,  7  feet  high,  and  also  bearing  the  ram's 
head.  The  sculptores,  like  those  of  Aegypt,  re- 
present historical  events, —  Ammon  receiving  the 
homage  of  a  queen,  or  a  king  holding  his  captives 
by  the  hair,  and  preparing  to  strike  <^  their  heads 
with  an  axe.  At  Wood  Naja,  about  a  mile  from 
the  Astapns,  are  the  remains  of  a  sandstone  temple, 
89  feet  in  length,  bearing  on  the  capital  of  its 
columns  the  figures  and  emblems  of  Ptah,  Atbor, 
and  Typhon.  These  ruins  are  amidst  mounds  of 
brick,  which  betoken  the  former  presence  of  an 
extensive  city.  Again,  16  or  17  miles  west  <^  the 
Astapus,  and  among  the  hollows  of  the  sandstone 
hills,  snrronnded  by  the  desert,  are  the  ruins  of  Sl- 
MaaouraL  Eight  temples,  connected  with  one 
another  by  galleries  or  colonnades,  and  divided  into 
courts  and  doisters,  are  here  finnd.  The  style  cf 
architecture  is  that  of  the  era  of  the  Ptolemies. 

On  the  eastern  bank,  however,  and  about  3  miles 
from  the  river,  are  found  groups  of  pyramids,  which 
mark  the  site  of  a  neciopohs  and  the  neighbonrhood 
of  a  city:  they  are  80  in  number,  and  of  varions 
dimensions;  the  base  cf  the  largest  being  63  feet 
sqlure,  of  the  smallest   less  than  12  feet.    The 
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loftiegt  of  thes«  {Ttamida  ia  abont  ISO  feet  in 
height.  Some  of  Uieee  bmre  evidently  been  royal 
famiis.  None  of  tlie  bnildings  of  Mene,  indeed, 
can  daim  a  lemote  antiqnity.  The  scnlptorea  as 
well  as  the  jijramids  bear  the  impress  of  the  decline 
of  AsgTptian  art,  and  even  traces  of  Greek  archi- 
'  tcctme;  and  this  drcnmstanoe  is  one  of  many  in- 
dications that  Heroe  derived  its  civilisation  from 
Aegypt,  and  did  not,  as  has  been  supposed,  transmit 
an  earlier  civilisation  to  the  Nile  nlley.  And  jet 
it  is  not  probable  that  Meroe  received  either  its  uts 
or  its  peenliar  forms  of  dvil  polity  from  Aegypt, 
either  entirely,  or  at  any  very  remote  epoch  of  time. 
Their  points  of  resemblance,  as  well  as  of  diflerence, 
ftrbid  the  snppcsition  of  direct  transmission;  for, 
on  tiie  ooe  band,  the  architecture  and  sonlptnres  of 
Meroe  betray  the  inferiority  of  a  later  age,  and  its 
dvil  government  is  not  modelled  opon  tlut  of  the 
i  Pfaaraohs.  One  remarkable  featore  in  the  latter  is 
[  tliat  the  Eceptre  was  so  often  held  by  female  sore- 
I  leigns;  whereas  in  Aegypt  we  find  a  queen  reg- 
I  nant  only  once  mentioned  —  Nitocris,  in  the  3rd 
dynasty.  Again,  the  polity  of  Meroe  appears  to 
have  been  in  great  measure  sacerdotal  kng  after 
Aegrpt  bad  cosed  to  be  governed  by  a  pure  theo- 
cracy. Yet,  that  the  civilisation  of  Heroe  was  in- 
digenous, the  general  barbarism  of  the  native  tribes 
U  this  portion  of  Libya  in  all  ages  renders  highly 
improbable.  From  whatever  quarter  the  ruling 
caste  of  this  ancient  kingdom  may  have  come,  it 
bears  all  the  tokens,  both  in  what  we  Icnow  of  its 
laws,  and  in  what  is  visible  of  its  arts,  of  the  pre- 
sence of  a  oooqneriag  race  presiding  over  a  (object 
people. 

The  most  probable  theory  appears  to  be  the  fol- 
lowing, since  it  will  account  fbr  the  inferiority  of  the 
arts  and  for  the  resemblance  of  the  polity  of  Meroe 
to  that  of  A^ypt : — 

Strabo,  quoting  Eratosthenes  (xvii.  p.  786),  says 
that  tlM  Sembritae  were  subject  to  Meroe;  and 
a)^a  he  relates,  Irian  Artemidoms,  that  the  Sem- 
britae  ruled  Meroe.  The  name  of  Sembritae,  he 
adds,  signifies  immigrants,  and  they  are  governed  by 
a  queen.  Pliny  (vi.  30.  s.  31)  mentions  four 
islands  of  the  Sembritae,  each  containing  one  or 
more  towns,  and  which,  from  that  circumstance,  are 
evidently  not  mere  river-islands,  but  tracts  between 
the  streams  which  intersect  that  part  of  Libya — the 
modem  kingdom  of  Settaaar.  Herodotus,  in  whom 
is  the  earUest  allusion  to  these  Sembritae  (ii.  30), 
calls  them  Antomoli,  that  is  voluntary  exiles  or 
immigrants,  and  adds  that  they  dwelt  us  fa  above 
Meroe,  as  the  latter  is  from  Syene,  L  e.,  a  two 
moutlu'  visage  up  the  river.  Now,  we  know  that, 
m  the  reign  of  Peammelichns  (b.  c.  658 — 614),  the 
mifitary  caste  withdrew  from  Aegypt  in  anger, 
because  their  privileges  bad  been  invaded  by  that 
monareh;  and  tradition  uniformly  assigns  Aethiopia, 
a  vague  name,  as  their  place  of  refuge.  The  num- 
ber of  tlieae  exiles  was  very  considerable,  enough  — 
even  if  we  rednce  the  numbers  of  Herodotus  (ii.  3 1 ), 
240,000,  to  a  tenth — to  enable  warriors,  well  armed 
and  disciplined,  to  bring  under  subjection  the  scat- 
tered and  barbarous  tribes  of  Samaar.  The  islands 
of  the  Sembritae,  surrounded  by  rivers,  wen  easy  of 
defence:  the  soil  snd  productions  of  Meroe  proper 
wooU  attract  exiles  acccnstomed  to  the  rich  Nile 
valley ;  while,  at  the  distance  of  two  month's  jonmey, 
tliey  were  secure  against  invasion  from  Aegypt. 
Having  revolted  from  a  king  rendered  powerfnl  by 
his  anny,  they  would  naturally  establish  a  form  of 
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government  in  whidi  the  royal  anUiority  was  limited ; 
and,  recurring  to  the  em  when  the  monarch  was 
elected  by  or  from  the  sacerdotal  caste,  they  ap- 
parently reorganised  a  theocracy,  in  which  the  royal 
power  was  so  restricted  as  to  admit  of  its  being  held 
by  male  or  female  sovereigns  indifferently, — for  there 
wen  kings  as  well  as  queens  of  Meroe. 

Again,  the  condition  of  the  arts  in  this  sootham 
kingdom  points  to  a  similar  ocodnaiai.  The  pyra- 
mids scattered  over  the  plains  of  Meroe,  though 
copied  from  the  mconments  of  the  Nile  valley,  and 
bcvrowing  names  from  early  Egyptian  dynasties,  are 
all  of  a  comparatively  reoent  date ;  long,  indeed,  pos- 
terior to  the  age  when  the  arts  of  Aegypt  were 
likely  either  to  be  derived  baa  the  south,  or  to  be 
conveyed  up  the  river  by  conquest  or  commereial 
iotercoone.  The  structures  of  Meroe,  indeed,  so  far 
as  they  have  been  explored  hitherto,  indicate  less  a 
regular  than  an  interrupted  intercourse  between  th* 
kingdoms  above  and  below  Syene.  And  when  it 
is  remembered  that  these  monuments  bear  also  many 
vestiges  even  of  later  Greek  and  Boman  times,  we 
may  infer  that  the  original  Sembritae  wore,  during 
many  geaenitions,  recruited  by  exiles  from  Aegypt, 
to  whan  the  government  U  their  Macedonian  or 
Soman  conqnerora  may  have  been  irksome  or  oppres- 
sire.  Finally,  the  native  tribes  of  Semaar  live 
principally  on  the  |«oduos  of  the  chase;  whereas  the 
population  of  Meroe  was  sgricuUnraL  New  emi- 
grants from  Aegypt  would  naturally  revsit  to  tilkge, 
and  avail  themselves  of  the  natural  productiveness  of 
its  alluvial  phiina.  The  whole  sulject,  indeed,  is  in- 
volved in  mncfa  obacnrity,  since  the  ancient  Meroe  is 
in  many  parts  inaccessible;  partly  from  its  immense 
tracts  of  jungle,  tenanted  by  wild  beasts,  and  partly 
from  the  feveni  which  prevail  in  a  climate  where  • 
brief  season  of  tropical  rain  is  succeeded  by  many 
months  of  drought.  From  the  little  that  has  beeo 
discovered,  however,  we  seem  warranted  in  at  least 
surmisiDg  that  Meroe  was  indirectly  a  colony  of 
Aegypt,  and  repeated  in  a  rude  form  its  peculiar 
civilisation.  (See  Heeren,  African  Nation*,  vol.  i. 
Meroe ;  Cooley's  Ptolemg  and  the  Nile;  CaiUisod, 
rifle  de  Meroe,  &c.)  [W.  B.  D." 

MEROM.     [Palaestika.] 

MEROZ  (Mip^iO,  a  town  <J  Palestine,  mentioned 
only  in  Judges  (v.  23),  apparently  situated  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  battle-field,  and  in  the  tribe  of  Asher. 
The  tradition  of  its  site  was  lost  as  early  as  the 
time  of  Procopics  of  Gaza,  who  had  attempted  in 
vain  to  recow  it.  (Reland,  Po^iiejtina,  t.v.  p. 
896.)  [G.  W.] 

MERVA.  [Gallaecia,  p.  934,  a.] 

MERULA  (_MerM),  a  river  of  Liguria,  men- 
tioned only  by  Pliny  (iii.  6.  s.  7),  who  places  it 
between  Albinm  Intemelinm  {Vintimiglia)  and 
Albium  Ingannum  (^Albtnga).  The  name  is  still 
retained  (according  to  the  best  maps)  by  a  stream 
which  flows  into  the  Mediterrsnean  near  the  Capo 
delle  Mele,  abont  10  miles  W.  of  Albenga,  but  more 
commonly  known  as  the  /tuns  tCAndora,  from  the 
rillage  of  that  name  near  its  month.      [£.  H.  B.j 

MERUS  (Mq/ws),  a  town  of  Phrygis,  which  is 
mentioned  only  in  the  ecclesiastical  writera  as  situ- 
ated in  Phrygia  Salutaris,  on  the  south-east  of 
Cotyaeum.  (Hierocl.  p.  677;  Socrat  Bi$t.  Eccla. 
iii.  15;  Sozomen,  v.  II ;  Constant  Porpbyr.de  Tiem. 
i.  4.)  Some  believe  that  the  ruins  near  Dovaelda 
(commonly  called  Doganlu),  of  which  Fellows  heard 
{Ditcov.  in  Lycia,  p.  134,  &c.),  belong  to  Menu. 
(Comp.  Leake,  Atia  Minor,  p.  24,  &c.)         [L.  S.] 
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HESAMITES  SWUS  (MoravfrDi,  al.  Mouro- 
Wrqt  K^Xiroi),  a  bay  at  the  extreme  north  of  the 
Arabian  coast  of  the  Perrim  Gvlf.  (PtoL  t.  19. 
§  L  Ti.  7.  §  19.)  Forster  finds  the  modern  repre- 
eentalire  of  the  ancient  name  in  the  Plirat  Milan 
of  D'Anville,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Euphrates,  or  the 
Shat-al-Arah.  {Arabia,  vol  ii.  p.  65.)  "  The 
coincidence  of  names,"  he  says,  "is  important,  as 
placing  it  in  oar  power  to  point  out  two  towns 
which  Ptolem;  disposes  close  to  this  bay ;  viz. 
Idicara  (ISiicdpa)  in  EUKader,  a  town  at  the 
month  of  the  old  Iwd  of  the  Euphrates,  and  Jucara 
('louxd/n),  in  Dtjakim,  an  ancient  town,  now  in 
mins,  20  miles  sonth  of  El-Kader,  now  Con 
Boobian"  (p.  214).  [G.  W.] 

MESA'MBRIA  (Wtirautpiti,  Arrian,  Jnd.  e.  38), 
a  small  pUwe,  apparently  a  chersonesns  on  the 
sonlhem  coast  of  Persis,  the  present  Abu-Mr.  (Vin- 
cent, Voy.  o/AearcAta,  i.  p.  394.)  [V.] 

MESA'MBRU.    [Mesembru.] 

HESCHE  MONS  (M«rxi)ai.  'Iv^i.Ptol.  iv.  9. 
§  6),  a  moontain  of  Interior  Africa,  S.  of  the 
equator,  which  Ptdemy  ({,  e.)  places  in  W.  long. 
25°,  and  which  may  be  identified  with  part  of  the 
chain  of  the  Mahee  or  Kong  Mouataint,  to  the  N.  of 
Dahomeg.  [E.  B.  J.] 

ME'SGHELA  (HtaxiKa,  Died.  zz.  57,  58),  a 
town  of  Numidia,  taken  by  Enmacbos,  the  general 
of  A^thoclea.  [E.  B.  J.] 

MESE.    [Mtlab.] 

MESE.     [Stoechasbs.] 

MESE'HBRIA  (Mtin)M<(>la,  Dor.  Ktaa^gpia : 
Etk.  MtairifiSpuwis).  1.  An  important  Greek  city 
in  Thrace,  situated  on  the  coast  of  the  Enzine 
and  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Haemos  (Scymn.  Ch.  738); 
consequently  upon  the  oonfines  of  Moesia,  in  whiui 
it  is  placed  by  Ptolemy  (iii.  la  §  8).  Strabo  (yiL 
p.  319)  relates  that  it  was  a  colony  of  the  Me- 
garians,  and  that  it  was  originally  called  Henebria 
(MfffSpla)  after  its  founder  Menas  ;  Stephanus  B. 
{t.  v.)  says  that  its  original  name  was  Melsembiia 
(McAoijiufpia),  from  its  founder  Melsas ;  and  both 
writers  state  that  the  termination  -bria  was  the 
Thracian  word  for  town.  According  to  the  Ano- 
nymous Periplns  of  the  Euxine  (p.  14)  Hesembria 
was  founded  by  Chalcedonians  at  tlie  time  of  the 
expedition  of  Darius  against  Scytbia ;  but  according 
to  Herodotus  (vi.  33)  it  was  founded  a  little  later, 
after  the  suppression  itf  the  Ionic  rerolt,  by  Byzantine 
and  Chalcedonian  fngitives.  These  statements  may, 
bowerer,  be  reconciled  by  supposing  that  the  Thra- 
cian town  was  originally  colonized  by  Megarians,  and 
afterwards  received  additional  colonists  from  By- 
lantium  and  Chalcedon.  Mesembria  was  one  of  the 
cities,  forming  the  Greek  Pentapolis  on  the  Euxine, 
the  other  four  being  Odessus,  Tomi,  Isbriani  and  Apol- 
loniatae.  (See  BSddi,  Inter,  vol.  it  p.  996.)  He- 
sembria is  rarely  mentioned  in  history,  bat  it  con- 
tinued to  exist  till  a  late  period.  (Hela,  ii.  2 ; 
Plin.  iv.  11.  s.  18  ;  PtoL  I  c ;  Tab.  Peut.) 

2.  A  Greek  city  of  Thrace,  on  the  Aegsean  Sea, 
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and  not  far  from  the  tnooth  of  the  Ussos.   (H  tS. 
Tii.  108  ;  Steph.  B.  s. «.) 

HESE'NE  (H«nin),  Strab.  ii.  p.  84),  a  small 
tract  of  land  in  ancient  Mesopotamia,  aboat  the 
exact  position  of  which  there  has  been  moch  dis- 
cussion, owing  to  the  indistinct  and  confused  ac- 
oonnts  of  it  which  have  been  preserved  in  ancient 
authors.  The  real  cause  of  this  would  seem  to  be 
that  there  were  two  districts  at  no  great  Hintjuro 
one  from  the  other,  both  of  which,  {ram  similar 
lessons,  bore  the  name  of  Mesene,  or  Middle-Land. 
One  of  these  was  near  the  months  of  the  Tigris, 
where  that  river  is  divided  into  two  branches,  cor- 
responding to  the  modem  tract  called  Sltat-<il-Arai 
(Steph.  B.  t.  V.  Mxrqini.)  To  this  Mesene  must 
be  referred  the  passage  in  Philostorgios  (J?.  £ 
iii.  7),  in  which  he  states  that  the  Tigris,  before  it 
reaches  the  sea,  is  divided  into  two  great  branches, 
forming  an  extensive  island,  which  is  inhabited  by 
the  Meseni.  To  this  also  belongs  the  Mesene,  men- 
tioned in  the  history  of  Trajan  by  Dioa  Casriox, 
who  calls  it  an  island  in  the  Tigris,  over  which 
Athambilus  was  the  ruler  (IzviiL  28).  The  other 
was  much  higher  np  on  the  same  river,  and  has 
derived  its  chief  importance  from  its  capital  Apameia. 
Stephanus  speaks  of  this  tract  in  two  places  ;  first 
(«.  V.  'Aird^ia),  where  he  states  that  that  city  is 
saiToanded  by  the  Tigris,  where  that  river  is  di- 
vided into  two  streams,  of  which  that  on  the  right 
hand  is  called  Delas,  and  that  on  the  left  bean  the 
name  of  Tigris ;  and  seotxidly  (s.  t>.  'OpoAt),  where 
he  asserts  that  Oiatha  is  a  town  of  Mesene,  which 
is  near  the  Tigris,  according  to  Arrian,  in  the  1 6th 
book  of  his  Puthica. 

Pliny  evidently  refers  to  this  Mesene,  when  be  is 
speaking  of  Apameia,  which  town  he  states  to  have 
been  125  miles  on  this  side  (Le.  to  the  N.)  of 
Seleuceia;  the  Tigris  being  divided  into  two  chan- 
nels, by  one  of  which  it  flows  to  the  S.  and  to 
Seleuceia,  washing  all  along  Mesene  (vi.  27.  s.  31), 
There  might  have  been  some  doubt  to  which  Mesene 
Ammianns  refers  ;  but  as  he  mentions  Teredon, 
which  was  near  the  month  of  the  Tigris,  it  is  probable 
that  he  is  speaking  of  the  former  one  (zxiv.  3). 
The  district  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Apameian 
Mesene  has  been  surveyed  with  great  care  by  Lieut. 
Lynch ;  and,  from  his  observations,  it  seems  almost 
certain  that  the  mora  northern  Mesene  was  the 
territory  now  comprehended  between  the  Dijeil 
and  the  Tigris,  ISog.  Geogr.  Joum.  toI.  ix.  p. 
473.)  [V.] 

MESMA.    [Medma.] 

ME'SOA  or  ME'SSOA.    [Sparta.] 

MESOBOA.    [Arcadia,  p.  193,  Ka  15.] 

MESOGAEA.   [Attioa,  p.  322.] 

MESO'GIS  or  MESSO'GIS  (^Mtaiyit,  Mtamt- 
yls),  the  chief  mountain  of  Lyda,  belonging  to  the 
tmnk  of  Monnt  Taurus,  and  extending  on  the  north 
of  the  Maeander,  into  which  it  sends  nnraerous  small 
streams,  from  Celaenae  to  Mycale,  which  fonns  its 
western  termination.  Its  slopes  were  known  in 
antiquity  to  produce  an  excellent  kind  of  wine, 
(Strab.  xiv.  pp.  629,  636,  637,  648,  650;  Steph. 
B.  t.  v.;  Ptol.  T.  2.  §  13,  where  Hurqru  is,  no 
doubt,  only  a  corrapt  form  of  Mco'trxft.)  Monnts 
Pactyes  and  Thorax,  near  its  wostem  extremity, 
are  only  branches  of  Mesogis,  and  even  the  lar>!e 
range  of  Meant  Tmolus  is,  in  reality,  only  an  off- 
shoot of  it.  Its  modem  Turkish  name  is  Ke$taneh 
Dagh,  that  is,  chestnut  mountain.  [L.  S.] 

MESOPOTA'MIA  (4  MvroworafiUi),  an  extensive 
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(fistrict  of  Western  Ana,  deriTing  ib  name  from  its 
position  between  the  two  great  liTets  Enphntes  and 
Tigris.  It  was  honnded  on  the  N.  by  Armenia  and 
the  S.  branch  of  M.  Tanms,  on  the  E.  by  the 
Tigris,  on  the  W.  by  the  Euphrates,  and  on  the 
&  by  the  Median  Wall,  which  separated  it  from 
Babylonia.  (Strab.  xri.  p.  746;  Ptol.  t.  18. 
§  I.)  Pliny  apparently  extends  it  on  the  sontfaem 
side  as  Cur  as  the  Penian  Gulf  (v.  24.  s.  SI)  ;  bnt, 
like  many  other  ancient  provinces,  its  limits  varied 
much  at  diffsrent  periods, — it  being  sometimes  ex- 
tended so  as  to  comprehend  Babylonia,  at  other  times 
so  as  to  take  in  parts  of  Syria. 

Mesopotamia  is  noticed  among  the  earliest  re- 
cords of  the  human  nee  whi<£  we  have  in  the 
Bible.  It  is  commonly  known  by  three  titles  in 
Holy  Scripture :  either  Abak  Kahakaim  (or 
"Syria  of  the  Two  Waters"),  as  in  Gea.  xxiv.  10; 
or  Pad  AS  Abam  ("Syria  of  the  Plain"),  as  in 
Get.  ■'v^i  18,  xxxiii.  18,  xxxr.  9;  or  Sbdbh- 
Akax,  "  the  6eld  of  Aram"  (fliw.  xiL  12),  corre- 
qxnding  with  the  "Campi  Mesopotamiae"  of 
Curtios  (iii.  2.  §  3,  iv  9.  §  6).  There  are  indeed 
places  where  Aram  Mahakaim  appears  to  be  used 
in  a  more  limited  sense  for  the  more  northern  por- 
tioD  of  it  (^Deut.  zxiii.  4) ;  while  it  is  equally  cer- 
tain that  it  was  not  supposed  to  comprehend  only 
the  6at  conntry  of  the  plain ;  for  Balaam,  who  is 
eaid  to  have  been  a  native  of  Aram  Maharaim  {StuL 
xuiL  4),  is  also  in  another  place  stated  to  have 
been  "  brought  from  Anm  out  of  the  moontains  of 
the  East."  (Kmib.  zxiii.  7.)  It  is  not  certain 
how  soon  in  history  this  conntiy  acquired  its  Greek 
title,  which  is,  after  all,  only  a  modi6cation  of  the 
meaning  of  the  original  Hebrew  word, — probably, 
however,  not  till  after  Alexander's  invasion  of  the 
East.  (Cf.  Arrian,  vii.  7 :  Tacit.  Arm.  vi.  37.) 
The  transUton  of  the  LXX.  render  the  Hebrew 
sometimes  Ktaowtraitta  ivplat,  and  sometimes 
simply  Mtvanraiita.  In  the  Bible  we  have  men- 
tioo  of  one  ruler  who  is  called  a  king  of  Mesopotamia, 
CmAcm-IiuialMaim,  to  whom  the  children  of  Israrl 
were  sobject  for  eight  years.  {Judg.  iii.  8,  10.) 
The  modem  Arabic  name  AUtanh  (the  island) 
describes  its  locality  aocnrately ;  bnt  the  modem 
fravince  is  much  leas  extensive  than  the  ancient. 

The  whole  country  (as  known  at  least  to  the  later 
wriuis)  appears  to  have  borne  much  the  same  cba- 
nder  as  Babylonia,  and  to  have  been  rich  in  the 
same  prodncts.  It  was  throughout  well  wooded, 
especisJIy  in  the  neighbourhood  of  tlie  principal 
streams ;  and  some  of  the  timber  must  hare  been 
of  a  large  size,  as  Trajan  built  a  fleet  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Misibis  daring  the  Parthian  War 
(Dion  Cass.  IxviiL  26),  and  Severus  one  in  sub- 
sequent times  from  the  woods  along  the  banks  of 
the  Euphrates.  (Dion  Cass.  Ixxv.  9.)  Its  ex- 
tawiTe  pbuns  afibrded  abundant  pasturage  for  cattle 
(Curt.  V.  1.  §  12 ;  Amm.  Marc  xxv.  8),  and  its 
wilder  and  len  frequented  districts  were  the  liaunts 
of  the  Hon,  the  wild  ass,  and  the  gazelle.  (Strab. 
zvi.  747;  Ammian.  xviii.  7.)  The  same  character 
it  possesses  now ;  though,  from  the  scantiness  of  the 
popnlatian,  and  the  careless  rule  of  its  Turkish 
goremon,  much  that  was  formerly  under  culti- 
yatino  has  become  a  deserted  wilderness.  Among 
its  natmvl  products  Strabo  mentions  especially 
naphtha,  amomum,  and  a  stone  called  gangitis  or 
Cgatis  (perhaps  a  kind  of  anthracite  coal).  (Cf. 
Sehol.  ad  Xicandr.  Thtr.  37 ;  Plin.  z.  3.  s.  4 ; 
Pkeconi.  r.  146.) 
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Though  Mesopotamia  is  for  the  most  part  a  flat 
country,  the  ancients  reckoned  some  mountains 
which  were  along  its  northern  boundary,  as  be- 
longing to  this  division  of  Asia.  These  were  Moss 
Masius  (now  Karja  Baghlar),  one  of  the  southern 
outlying  spurs  of  the  great  range  of  the  Taurus ; 
and  M.  Sihoaras  (now  Smjitr),  which  may  be 
considered  as  an  extension  to  the  S.  of  the  Id. 
Masius.  The  latter  is  nearly  isolated  from  the 
main  ranges  on  the  N.,  and  extends  on  the  NE.  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Tigris.  The  two  most 
important  rivers  of  Mesopotamia  are,  as  we  have 
sta^,  those  which  formed  its  W.  and  £.  boundaries, 
the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  ;  bnt  besides  these,  there 
are  a  number  of  smaller,  but  not  wholly  unimportant 
streams,  which  traverse  it  as  affluents  of  the  former 
rivers.  These  were  the  Chaboras  (^Khabur) ;  the 
Saooobas,  perhaps  the  same  as  that  which  Xeno- 
phon  calls  Mascas  (y4na&  L  S.  §  4) ;  the  Beuas  or 
BiUKBA  ;  and  the  Mtodohius  {Hermes.)  Under 
the  Roman  Empire,  Mesopotamia  was  divided  into 
two  parts,  of  which  the  western  was  called  OsrhoSne, 
while  the  eastern  continued  to  bear  its  ancient 
name.  It  was  conquered  by  Trajan  in  a.d.  115, 
who  took  Singara  and  Nisibis,  and  formed  the 
three  Roman  provinces  of  Armenia,  Mesopotamia, 
and  Assyria,  of  which  Mes<^tamia  reached  as  far 
as  the  Peraian  Gulf.  (Dion  Cnss.  Uviii.  22,  23 ;  ' 
Entrop.  viii.  3  ;  Euseb.  p.  165,  ed.  Scalig. ;  Malalas, 
p.  274,  ed.  Bonn.)  But  even  Trajan  could  not 
retain  his  oonqnests  (Dion  Csss.  Izviii.  29X  and 
they  were  given  np  by'Hadrian  of  his  own  accord. 
(Spartian,£adr.5;  Eutrop.viiL6.)  Under M.Anre- 
lius,  Mesopotamia  was  again  conquered  by  L.  Verus, 
as  far  as  the  Median  Wall  (S.  Rnfus,  Brev.  14) ; 
and  the  conquest  was  further  secured  by  the  found- 
ation of  the  colonies  of  Carrhae  on  the  Chaboras 
and  Singara,  to  which  Septimins  Severus  added 
those  of  Nisibis  and  Rhesaena.  But  this  province 
was  a  constant  cause  of  war  between  the  Persian 
and  Roman  empires ;  and  at  length  the  greater  part 
of  it  was  surrendered  to  the  Persians  by  Jovian  in 
A.  D.  363.  After  this  time  Mesopotamia  contained 
two  irofxiiu :  Osrhoene,  bounded  on  the  south  by 
the  Ch^ras,  with  the  capital  Edessa;  and  Meso- 
potamia, extending  as  far  south  as  Dara,  and  baring 
Amida  as  its  capital.  The  province  was  governed 
by  a  Preeses.  (Harqnardt,  in  Becker's  Somuck. 
Alterth.  vol.  iii.  pt  i.  pp.  204,  seq.) 

The  most  important  cities  of  this  province  were 
Baihab  or  Bathhab;  Carrhae;  CmcESirH; 
NmiBig  or  Antiocheia  Mygdoniae;  and  Sin- 
oara.  [V] 

ME'SPILA  (M^irriAa,  Jen.  Anab.  iiL  4.  §  10), 
an  ancient  deserted  city  of  Assyria,  noticed  by 
Xenophon  on  bis  retreat  northwards  from  Babylonia. 
He  describes  it  as  about  6  porasangs  from  Larissa, 
on  the  same  (or  left)  bank  of  the  Tigris.  He  men- 
tions that  tlie  town  bad  been  inhabited  by  the 
Modes,  and  that  its  walls  were  of  immense  size,  the 
foundations  being  of  polished  shelly  limestone,  50 
feet  in  breadth  and  height;  and  the  part  above, 
made  of  brick,  bemg  100  feet  high  and  50  broad. 
The  circumference  of  the  whole  work  he  states  to 
have  been  6  parasangs.  He  mentions,  as  a  report, 
that  on  the  Medians  being  conquered  by  the  Persians, 
the  queen,  who  was  a  Median,  fled  to  this  pkce ; 
and  that,  when  subsequently  the  place  was  b^ieged 
by  the  Persians,  they  would  have  been  unable  to 
take  it,  had  not  Zeus  aided  them  with  his  lightning. 
•  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  MespiU  is  represent^ 
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by  the  present  Mo$id, — the  nunc  of  wUch  u  pro- 
bably a  corruption  of  the  old  name, — and  that  the 
inins  of  Koymijit,  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood 
(now  certainly  ascertained,  by  Colonel  Kawlinson's 
decipherment  of  the  inscriptions  found  there,  to 
have  been  a  rast  palace  erected  by  SennacheribX 
ore  those  which  Xenophon  beheld  in  a  state  much 
leas  injured  by  time  and  violence  than  they  are 
at  present.  (Layard,  Nmeveh  and  Babgltm,  p, 
658.)  [v.] 

lUESSA  (lAiacii),  one  of  the  nine  cities  of  La- 
oonia  enumerated  by  Homer,  who  gives  it  the  epithet 
of  ra\vTp>ipci>v,  "abounding  in  pigeons"  (JU  ii.  502). 
Strabo  says  that  the  position  of  Messa  was  unknown 
(viii,  p.  364) ;  but  Pansanias  mentions  a  town  and 
harbour,  named  Messa  (iii.  25.  §  9),  which  is  iden- 
tified by  most  modem  scholars  with  the  Homeric 
town.  This  Messa,  now  Meutpo,  is  situated  on 
the  western  coast  of  Mcaii,  between  Hippola  and 
Oetylns ;  and  the  cli&  in  the  neighbourhood  are 
said  to  abound  in  wild  pigeons.  (Lieake,  Mono, 
vol.  i.  p.  286;  Boblaye,  Rechareha,  4c.  p.  91 ; 
Curtins,  Petoponnaoi,  vol.  ii.  p.  282.)  Leake, 
however,  has  subsequently  conjectured  that  Messa 
corresponds  to  Mutrd  in  the  Spartan  plain,  partly 
on  account  of  its  site,  and  partly  because  the 
Messa  of  Pansanias  could  never,  from  its  situation, 
have  been  a  place  of  much  importance.  (^Pelopon- 
naiaca,  p.  357.)  But  there  does  not  appear  any 
snfficient  reason  for  rejecting  the  identity  of  the 
Messn  of  Pausanias  with  the  Messe  of  Homer. 

MESSABATE'NE  (Plin.  vi.  27.  s.  31  ;  Meffow- 
eariioj.  Strab.  xi.  p.  524 :  Eth.  Mtacaedrm,  Ptol. 
vi.  4.  §  3),  a  narrow  district  in  the  mid-land  of 
Sttsiana  (as  indeed  its  name  implies),  situated  ac- 
cording to  Pliny  under  Mt  Cambalidua  (one  of  the 
suulfaero  spurs  of  Mt  Zagros),  to  the  N.  of  the  tribe 
of  the  Cossiaei.  Strabo  states  that  it  lies  under 
Zagrus,  and  is  either  a  part  of  Media,  or,  as  others 
hold,  of  Elymaea  (xi.  p.  524) :  in  another  place  he 
calls  Massabalice  an  eparchate  of  Elymaea,  and 
adds  that  the  best  pass  into  Assyria  lay  through  it 
(zvi.  p.  744).  Ptolemy  (<.  a),  who  does  not  mention 
the  district  by  its  name,  makes  the  Messabatae  the 
inhabitants  of  Paraetacene,  itself  a  subdivision  of 
Persia,  adjoining  Media.  [V.] 

MESSA'NA  or  MESSE'NE  (M«r<r^y77  in  almost 
all  Greek  authors,  but  the  Dorio  form  Ktaaira, 
which  is  found  in  Pindar,  wss  universally  in  use 
among  the  citizens  themselves,  and  was  from  them 
adopted  by  the  Romans,  who  always  write  the  name 
Messana:  Eth.  Vltaa^riot  and  Vitavinuis,  Hessa- 
nensis :  Meuina),  an  important  city  of  Sicily,  sitoated 
on  the  strait  which  divided  that  island  from  Italy, 
nearly  opposite  to  Bh^um,  and  only  a  few  miles 
from  Cape  Felorus,  the  NE.  extremity  of  the  island. 
It  was  originally  called  Zascub  (ZctyKAq:  Elh. 
ZayKkcuos),  a  name  said  to  be  of  Sicnlian  origin,  de- 
rived from  ZiyKXor,  which  in  the  language  of  that 
people  meant  a  sickle,  and  was  obviously  applied  to 
the  spot  from  the  peculiar  confignratioD  of  the  curved 
spit  or  point  of  sand  which  encloses  its  port.  (Thnc 
vi.  4;  Steph.  Byz.  t.v.  Ziyxkri;  Strab.  vi.  p.  268; 
Diod.  iv.  85.)  From  this  derivation  of  the  name  it 
wotild  appear  probable  that  there  was  a  Siculian  set- 
tlement on  the  spot,  before  it  was  occupied  by  the 
Greeks;  but  no  mention  of  this  is  found  in  history, 
and  all  ancient  writers  describe  Zancle  as  a  Chalcidic 
colony.  According  to  Thncydides  it  was  at  first 
founded  by  a  band  of  pirates  from  the  Italian  Comae, 
itself  a  colony  of  Chalds;  but  the  advantageous 
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situation  of  the  phu»  soon  led  to  the  establishment 
there  of  a  more  regular  colony,  consisting  of  settlers 
from  Chalcis  and  the  other  cities  of  Enboea,  at  the 
head  of  whom  were  Perieres  of  Chalcia  and  Cratae- 
menes  of  Comae,  who  became  the  joint  fbimders  or 
Oekists  of  the  new  colony  (Tbuc,  vi,  4),  This  state- 
ment of  Thncydides  is  confirmed  in  its  leading  points 
by  Pansanias;  while  Scymnns  Chins,  as  well  as 
Strabo,  though  agreeing  in  its  Chalcidic  origin,  re- 
present it  as  founded  iimnediately  from  the  Chalcidic 
colony  of  Maxos  in  Sicily.  (Paus.  iv.  23.  §  7;  Scymn. 
Ch.  284—286;  Strab.  vL  pi  268.)  From  this  Ust 
version  we  may  infer  that  it  was  looked  upon  as  of 
more  recent  origin  than  Naxos,  and  therefore  not 
founded  till  after  735  B.  c. ;  but  we  have  no  clue  to 
the  precise,  or  even  approximate  date,  <^  its  esta- 
blishment. Of  its  early  history  we  know  scarcely 
anything;  but  we  may  probably  infer  that  it  roM 
early  tO  a  flourishing  condition,  from  the  circumstance 
that  the  Zanclaeans  were  able  before  the  close  of  the 
seventh  century  B.  c  to  establish  two  coboies  on  the 
M.  coast  of  the  ishuid :  Mylae,  about  SO  miles  W.  of 
Cape  Peloros,  and  Uimera,  much  further  to  the  W. 
(Thuc.  Ti.  5;  Scymn.  Ch.  288;  Strab.  vi  p.  272.) 
The  latter  grew  up  into  •  great  and  powetful  city, 
but  Mylae  appears  to  have  contiimed  for  the  most 
part  a  mere  dependency  of  Zancle.     (Strab.  L  c.) 

The  Zanclaeans  appear  to  have  been  still  desirous 
of  extending  their  colonial  system  in  this  direction, 
and  were  endeavouring  to  indnce  fresh  settlers  from  the 
Ionian  cities  of  Asia  to  co-operate  with  them  in  this 
enterprise,  when  the  ftll  of  Miletus  in  B.C  494 
gave  a  fresh  impulse  to  emigration  from  that  quarter. 
A  large  body  of  Samians,  together  with  some  of  the 
surviving  Milesians,  were  in  consequence  induced  to 
accept  the  invitation  of  the  Zanclaeans,  and  set  out 
for  Sicily,  with  the  purpose  of  establishing  themselves 
on  the  N.  coast  between  MyUe  and  Himera,  which 
was  commonly  known  as  "  the  Fair  Shore"  (^  KoAi^ 
'AxTTf.)  But  having  arrived,  on  their  way,  at  Locri 
Epizephyrii,  they  were  here  persuaded  by  AnsxiUu, 
tyrant  of  Rhegium,  to  take  a  treacherous  advantage 
of  the  abeence  of  the  Zandaean  troops,  who  were 
engaged  in  military  operations  elsewhere,  and  surpiiae 
the  city  of  Zancle  itself.  That  city  was  at  this  lime 
under  the  government  of  a  despot  named  Scythes,  to 
whom  Herodotus  gives  the  title  of  king.  On  finding 
themselves  thus  betrayed,  the  7jinol«»fii«  invoked 
the  assistance  of  the  powerful  Hippocrates,  despot  of 
Gela;  but  that  monarch  in  his  torn  betrayed  them, 
and  instead  of  aiding  them  to  recorer  possession  of 
Zancle,  made  common  cause  with  the  Samians,  whom 
he  confirmed  in  the  possession  of  the  dty,  while  ha 
threw  Scythes  into  prison,  and  reduced  the  greater 
part  of  the  Zanclaeans  into  captivity.  (Herod,  vi.  23 
—24;  Thnc  vi.  4;  Scynm.  Ch.  293;  Arist.  PoL  r. 
3.)  By  this  sudden  revolution,  the  Samians  found 
themselves  in  undisputed  possession  of  Zancle,  bat 
they  did  not  long  enjoy  their  new  acquisition.  Not 
many  yean  afterwards  they  wen  in  tiieir  tnin  re- 
duced to  subjection  by  Anaxilas  himself,  who  is  aid 
to  have  expelled  them  from  the  dty,  which  he 
peopled  with  a  mixed  body  of  colonists,  while  he 
gave  to  it  the  name  of  Messene,  in  remembrance  of 
the  land  of  that  name  in  Greece,  from  which  his  own 
ancestors  derived  then:  descent  (Thnc.  Ti.  4;  Herod. 
vii.  164;  Strab.  vL  p.  268.) 

The  exact  period  of  this  revolution  camiot  be  de- 
termined with  certainty;  but  the  first  settlement  of 
the  Samians  at  Zancle  cannot  be  carried  back  fijrther 
than  B.  c.  493,  while  tbdr  subsequent  expulsion  or 
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nbjectioii  by  Aaaxilas  most  bam  occurred  somt 
jean  prior  to  his  death  in  B.  c.  476.  It  is  oertun 
that  at  that  period  he  had  been  for  some  time  mler 
both  rf  Rh^nmand  Zancle,  the  latter  of  which, 
accocding  to  one  aoooant,  he  had  placed  under  the 
nominal  i;oTemm«at  of  his  son  Cleophron  or  Leo- 
phroo.  (Diod.  zL  48 ;  SchoL  ad  Find.  PgtA.  il  34.) 
It  is  ceitun,  also,  that  before  the  close  of  his  leign 
Zancle  had  assumed  the  name  of  Messane  or  Hes- 
SUM,  by  which  it  has  erer  since  been  knoirn.  The 
emr  of  Pmwanias,  who  carries  back  the  whole  set- 
tlement, and  with  it  the  reign  of  Anazilas  to  the 
dose  of  the  Second  Hessenian  War,  s.  c.  668,  has 
been  sofficientlj  refnted  b;  Bentley  (^Diu.  on  Pha- 
laru,  pp.  204 — 224.)  It  is  probable  that  he  eon- 
founded  the  Second  Hessenian  War  with  the  Third, 
which  was  really  contemporaneoos  with  the  reign  of 
Anasihs  (Clinton,  F.H.  toL  i.  p.  257);  and  it  is 
not  nnlikely  that  some  fagitifes  from  the  latter  were 
■nwng  the  fresh  settlers  established  by  Anaxilas  at 
the  Ume  of  the  coionisation  of  Messana.  It  is  pro- 
bable also  that  the  Semians  were  by  no  means 
sbsolately  expelled,  as  stated  by  Thneydidet,  bnt 
oootioaed  to  inhabit  the  -city  together  with  the  new 
colonists,  thongh  deprired  of  their  ezclosiTe  ascend- 
ancy. (Herod.  Tii.  164;  Siefert,  Zand^Mtucma, 
p.  16.) 

The  Hessanians  for  some  time  followed  the  for- 
tnnes  of  their  neighbours  of  Bfa^om :  they  passed, 
afier  the  death  Of  Anaxilas,  under  the  government 
of  Wcythns,  and  subsequently  of  the  two  sons  of 
AnsTJlis :  bat,  after  the  death  of  Hiercn,  and  the  ex- 
poLoon  of  his  brother  Thnsybulos  from  Syracuse, 
they  took  the  opportonity,  in  conjunction  with  the 
other  dtiea  of  Sicily,  to  drire  out  then:  despots  and 
assert  their  freedom  and  independence,  B.  o,  461. 
(Kad.  xi  S9,  66,  76.)  A  Inrge  body  of  the 
foreign  aettlen,  who  had  been  introduced  into  Sicily 
by  the  tyranta,  were  upoo  this  occasion  established 
in  the  tenitory  of  Messana,  a  proof  that  it  was  at 
this  jieriod  stUl  thinly  peopled :  bnt  the  city  seems 
to  hare  participated  largely  in  the  prosperity  which 
the  Sicilian  republics  in  general  enjoyed  during  the 
period  that  followed,  B.C.  460—410.  The  great 
fortility  of  its  territory,  and  the  excellence  dl  its 
port,  were  natural  advantages  which  qualified  it  to 
btcsiDe  ooe  of  the  first  cities  of  Sicily:  and  this  ap- 
pears to  haTB  been  the  case  thranghont  the  period  in 
qnestion.  In  B.  c.  426.  their  tranquillity  was^  how- 
erer,  interrupted  by  the  arrival  of  the  Athenian  fleet 
ander  Laches,  which  established  itself  at  Bhegimn, 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  straits ;  and  from  thence 
made  an  attack  00  Ifylae,  a  fortress  and  dependency 
of  the  Ucseanians,  which,  tboogh  occupied  by  a 
Strang  garrison,  wss  oompdted  to  snnender.  Laches, 
with  his  allies,  hereupon  marched  against  Messana 
kself^  which  was  nniU>le  to  resist  so  large  a  force, 
and  was  compelled  to  accede  to  the  Athenian 
alliance.  (Thua  ilL  86,  90;  Died.  xii.  S4.)  Bnt 
the  next  year  (b.  c  425)  the  Messanians  hastened 
to  desert  tbair  new  alliance,  and  join  that  of  the 
Syracosana;  and  from  thenceforth  their  port  became 
the  diief  naval  statkn  of  the  combined  Syracusan 
and  Locrian  fleets.  (Thuc.  iv.  1,  24,  25.)  They 
themselves,  tiao,  on  one  occasion,  took  cooiage  to 
make  a  vigoroDs  attack  on  their  Chalcidio  neigh- 
bonrs  of  Naxos,  and  were  able  to  defeat  the  Na- 
xians  themselves,  and  shut  them  np  within  their 
walb;  hot  were  in  their  turn  defeated  by  the  Sicu- 
lians  and  Leootines,  who  had  hastened  to  the  relief 
«f  !?asoe,  and  who  (at  a  short  time  laid  si^e,  bnt 
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withoot  effect,  to  Messana  itself.  (Thuc  iv.  25.) 
The  Messanians  were  included  in  the  general  pacifi- 
cation of  Sicily,  B.C.  424;  bnt  were  themselves  still 
divided  by  factions,  and  appear  at  one  time  to  have 
for  a  short  period  passed  under  the  actual  dominion 
of  the  Locrians.  (Id.  v.  5.)  At  the  time  of  the 
Athenian  expedition  to  Sicily  (b.  c.  415)  they  were 
again  indepnident,  and  on  that  occasion  they  per- 
sisted in  maintaining  a  neutral  position,  though  in 
vain  solidted  by  the  Athenians  on  one  side,  and 
the  Syracnsans  on  the  other.  An  attempt  of  the 
former  to  make  themselves  masters  of  the  city  by 
treacheiy  proved  wholly  ineifectnal.  (Diod.  xiiL  4 ; 
Thuc.  vi.  48,  74.)  A  few  years  later,  the  Messa- 
nians afforded  a  hospitable  refoge  to  Uie  fugitives 
from  Himera,  when  that  city  was  taken  by  the 
Carthatjinians,  B.  o.  409  (Diod.  xiii.  61),  and  sent 
an  auxiliaiy  force  to  assist  in  the  defence  of  Agri- 
gentnm  agunst  the  same  people.     (Id.  86.) 

It  appears  certain  that  Messana  was  at  this 
period,  one  of  the  most  flourishing  and  ooosiderabla 
cities  in  Sicily.  Diodoms  tells  ns,  that  the  Messa- 
nians and  Rhegians  together  could  equip  a  fleet  of 
not  less  than  80  triremes  (xiv.  8) ;  and  their  combined 
forces  were  viewed  with  respect,  if  not  with  appre- 
hension, even  by  the  powerful  Dionysius  of  Syracuse. 
(Id.  44.)  But  though  nn&vourably  disposed 
towards  that  despot,  the  Messanians  did  not  share  in 
the  strong  sympathies  of  the  Bhegians  with  the 
Chalcidic  cities  of  Naxos  and  Catana  [Rhboiuh], 
and  pursued  an  uncertun  and  vacillating  policy. 
(Diod.  xiv.  8,  40,  44.)  Bnt  while  they  thus 
sought  to  evade  the  hostility  of  the  Syracusan 
despot,  they  were  visited  by  a  more  severe  caUmity. 
Himilcon,  the  Carthaginian  general,  who  had  landed 
in  Sicily  in  B.  o.  396,  having  compelled  Dionysius  to 
fall  back  upon  Syracuse,  himself  advanced  with  a 
large  army  from  Fanormus,  along  the  N.  coast  of 
the  island.  Messana  was  the  immediate  object  of 
the  campaign,  on  account  of  the  importance  of  its 
port;  and  it  was  so  ill  prepared  for  defence,  that 
notwithstanding  the  sjnrited  resistance  of  its  citizens, 
it  was  token  by  Himilcon  with  little  difficulty. 
Great  part  of  the  inhabitants  made  their  escape  to 
the  snrrounding  country  ;  but  the  rest  were  put  to 
the  sword,  and  not  only  the  walls  of  the  city  levelled 
to  the  ground,  but  all  its  buildings  so  studiously 
destroyed  as,  according  to  the  expression  of  Diodoms, 
to  leave  scarcely  a  trace  of  where  it  had  formerlv 
stood.    (Diod.  xiv.  56—58.) 

After  the  defeat  and  expulsion  of  the  Cartha- 
ginans,  Dionysius  endeavoured  to  repeople  Messana 
with  the  fugitive  citizens  who  surviv^,  to  whom 
he  added  fresh  colonists  from  Locri  and  Medma, 
together  with  a  small  body  of  Messanian  exiles,  bnt 
the  latter  were  vxsa  after  transferred  to  the  newly 
founded  city  of  Tyndaris.  (Diod.  xiv.  78.)  Mean- 
while, the  Bhegians,  who  viewed  with  dissatisfiwtion 
the  footing  thus  established  by  Diony»os  on  the 
Sicilian  straits,  endeavoured  to  obtain  in  their  tnm 
an  advanced  post  against  the  Messanians  by  forti- 
fying Mylae,  where  they  established  the  exiles  from 
Naxos,  Catana,  and  other  cities,  who  had  been 
driven  fi«n  their  homes  by  Dionysius.  (Id.  xir. 
87.)  The  attempt,  however,  proved  abortive  :  the 
Messanians  recovered  possession  of  Mylae,  and  con- 
tinued to  support  Dionysius  in  his  enterprises  againsi 
Bhegium.  (Id.  87,  103.)  After  the  death  of 
that  despot,  we  hear  but  little  of  Messana,  which 
appears  to  have  gradually,  but  slowly,  risen  again  to 
a  flourishing  condition.    In  b.  c.  357  the  Messa- 
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nuuu  are  mentioDed  as  aendiog  usistance  to  Dion 
against  the  jounger  Dionysins;  and  after  tiie  death 
of  Dion,  they  repalsed  an  attempt  o(  Callippus  to 
make  himself  master  of  their  city.  (Died.  xri.  9 ; 
Plut.  Dion,  58.)  At  a  somewhat  later  period, 
however,  they  fell  under  the  yoke  of  a  tyrant  named 
HIppon,  from  whom  they  were  freed  by  Timoleon, 
(b.  c  339),  and  at  the  same  time  detached  from 
the  alliance  of  Carthage,  to  which  they  bad  been  for 
s  time  compelled  to  adhere.  (Diod.  xri.  69 ;  Plat. 
TimoL  20,  34.) 

But  Messana  did  not  long  enjoy  her  newly  re- 
covered freedom.  Soon  after  the  establishment  of 
Agathocles  at  Syracose,  that  monarch  tamed  his 
arms  against  Messana,  and,  though  his  first  attempts, 
in  B.  c.  315,  were  nnsaccessfiil,  and  he  was  even 
compelled  to  I'estore  the  fortress  of  Mylae,  of  which 
he  had  for  a  time  made  himself  master,  a  few  years 
later,  B.  c.  312,  be  succeeded  in  establishing  his 
power  At  Messana  itself.  (Diod.  ziz.  65, 102.)  But 
the  severities  which  he  exercised  against  the  party 
which  had  opposed  him  completely  alienated  the 
minds  of  the  Messanians,  and  thqr  readily  embraced 
the  opportunity  of  the  defeat  of  the  tyrant  at 
Ecnomus  in  the  following  year,  B.  a  311,  to  throw 
off  his  yoke  and  declare  in  favoor  of  the  Car- 
thaginian alliance.  (Id.  xix.  1 10.)  The  death  of 
Agathocles,  soon  after,  brought  npon  the  Mes- 
senians  even  heavier  calamities  than  bis  enmity  bad 
done.  The  nmneroos  bands  of  mercenary  troops, 
chiefly  of  Campanian,  or  at  least  Oscan,  extraction, 
which  the  despot  had  assembled  in  Sicily,  were,  after 
his  death,  compelled  by  the  Syracusans,  with  the 
support  of  the  Carthaginians,  to  quit  Uie  ishmd. 
But,  having  arrived  with  that  object  at  Messana, 
where  they  were  hospitably  received  by  the  citizens, 
and  quartered  in  their  houses,  they  suddenly  turned 
■gainst  them,  massacred  the  male  inhabitants,  made 
themselves  masters  of  their  wires,  bouses,  and  pro- 
perty, and  thus  established  themselves  in  undisputed 
possession  of  the  city.  (Pol.  t  7 ;  Diod.  xxi.  18, 
Exc.  H.  p.  493;  Strab.  vi.  p.  268.)  They  now  as- 
sumed the  name  of  Mauebtini  (Kafupraioi),  or 
"  the  children  of  Mars,"  from  Mamers,  an  Oscan 
name  of  that  deity,  which  is  found  also  in  old  Latin. 
(Diod.  I  c;  Varr.  L.  L.  v.  73.)  The  city,  however, 
continued  to  be  called  Messana,  though  they  at- 
tempted to  change  its  name  to  Mamertina:  Cicero, 
indeed,  in  several  instances  calls  it  "  Mamertina 
civitas"  (Cic  Kerr.  ii.  S,  46,  iii.  6,  iv.  10,  See.), 
bnt  much  more  frequently  Messana,  though  the  in- 
habitants were  in  bis  time  universally  called  iU~ 
incrtini.  The  precise  period  of  the  occupation  of 
Messana  by  the  Mamertines  is  nowhere  staled. 
Polybius  tells  us  that  it  occurred  not  long  before 
that  of  Rheginm  by  the  Campanians  under  Decins, 
which  may  be  referred  to  the  year  280  B.  c,  while 
it  must  have  taken  place  some  time  after  the  death 
of  Agathocles  in  B.  c.  289:  the  year  282  is  that 
commonly  assigned,  but  within  the  above  limits  this 
is  merely  conjectural. 

The  Mamertines  now  npidly  extended  their  power 
over  the  whole  NE.  angle  of  Sicily,  and  made  them- 
selves masters  of  several  fortresses  and  towns.  The 
occupation  of  Bhegium  by  the  Campanians,  under 
very  similar  circumstances,  contributed  to  strengthen 
their  position,  and  tbey  became  one  of  the  most 
formidable  powere  in  Sicily.  The  arrival  of  Pyrrhns 
in  the  island  (b.  c.  278)  for  a  time  gave  a  check  to 
their  aggran^sement:  they  in  vain  combined  with 
the  Carthaginians  to  prevent  his  binding;  bat, 
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thongh  he  defeal»d  thair  forces  in  a  battle  and  took 
several  of  their  fortresses,  he  did  not  attack  Ma»uia 
itself;  and  on  his  return  to  Italy  the  Mamertines 
sent  a  large  force  across  the  straits  which  attacked 
the  army  of  the  king  on  its  march,  and  inflicted  oo 
him  severe  losses.  (Plut.  i^rA.  23,24;  Diod.  xxi. 
7.  p.  495.)  The  Mamertines,  however,  soon  foand 
a  more  formidable  enemy  in  Hienm  of  Syiaeue, 
who,  shortly  after  the  departnra  of  Pynhna  6an 
Sicily,  established  himself  in  the  possession  of  the 
chief  power  in  that  city.  His  efibrts  were  eariy 
directed  against  the  Mamertines ;  and  after  the  ftU 
of  Rhegium,  which  was  taken  by  tlie  Ramans  ia 
B.  a  271,  he  invaded  their  territoiy  with  a  great 
army,  reduced  the  fortreaa  of  Mylae,  and  defeated 
the  Mamertinei  in  a  battle  on  the  banks  of  tba 
river  Longanus,  with  such  slaughter  that  they  vete 
on  the  point  of  surrendering  Messana  itself  withoot 
a  blow;  and  the  city  was  saved  only  by  the  inter- 
vention of  a  Carthaginian  force  under  HsnnibaL 
(Pol.  i.  8,  9;  Diod.  xxiL  13.  pp.  499,  500.)  The 
events  which  followed  are  obscnrely  known  to  us, 
and  their  chronology  is  very  uncertain ;  bat  the 
Mamertines  seem  to  have  feond  that  they  were  no 
longer  able  to  stand  alone  against  the  power  of  Hieron ; 
and,  while  one  party  vras  disposed  to  throw  them- 
selves into  the  arms  of  the  Carthaginians,  another 
sought  protection  from  the  power  of  Rome.  The  latter 
ultimately  prevailed,  and  an  embassy  sent  by  the 
Mamertines,  to  invoke  the  alliance  of  the  Romans, 
first  gave  occasion  to  the  intervention  of  that  people 
in  the  affairs  of  Sicily,  and  became  the  origin  cf  the 
First  Punic  War,  b.  c.  264.  (P<d.  i.  10;  Diod.xxiiL 
1 ;  Zonar.  viil  8;  Ores.  iv.  7;  Liv.  £pit.  zvi) 

Before  the  arrival  of  the  promised  aid  titxa  Borae 
the  Cartliaginian  party  bad  again  prevailed,  and  the 
citadel  was  occnpied  by  a  Carthaginian  gairisoa; 
but  this  was  expelled  by  the  Mamertines  themsdvei 
on  the  arrival  of  C.  Claudius ;  and  soon  after  the 
consul  Appins  Clandjns  landed  at  Messana,  and  drove 
off  in  sncoeasion  the  Carthaginians  and  Hieran,  who 
had  just  before  ooncladed  an  alliance  agunst  the 
Mamertines,  and  hud  siege  to  the  city  with  thai 
combined  forces.  (Pol.  i.  11, 12;  Diod.  xxiii.  1, 3 
p.  501 ;  Zonar.  viiL  8,  9 ;  Dion  Cass.  Exc  Vat.  58 — 
60.)  Messana  was  now  protected  by  a  Roman  gar- 
rison, and,  daring  the  whole  course  of  the  war  which 
fallowed,  contmned  to  be  one  of  their  chief  stnng- 
hoMs  and  the  prindpal  station  of  thdr  fleets.  The 
importance  of  its  harbour,  as  well  as  its  ready  com- 
munication with  Italy,  rendered  it  a  point  of  vital 
importance  to  the  Bomans;  and  the  Mamertines  eithei 
continued  steadily  fiutbful  or  were  kept  under  by  the 
constant  presence  of  a  Roman  force.  (PoL  i.  21, 
25,  38,  52;  Died.  xxUL  18.  p.  505,  xxiv.  1.  p.  508: 
Zonar,  viii.  10,  12.)  At  the  close  of  the  war  the 
Mamertines  obtained  a  renewal  of  their  treaty,  and 
continued  to  enjoy  henceforth  the  nominal  privileges 
of  an  allied  city  {/oederata  civiiat),  while  they  in 
reality  passed  under  the  dominion  el  Borne.  (Cic. 
Verr.  iii.  6.)  Even  in  the  time  of  Cicero  we  find 
them  still  retainmg  this  privileged  conditico;  and 
thongh  this  alone  would  not  have  snffioed  to  protect 
them  against  the  exactions  of  Verres,  the  Mamertines 
appear  to  have  adapted  the  safer  policy  of  supporting 
the  praetor  in  all  bis  oppressions  and  conciliating  him 
by  bribes,  so  that  they  are  represented  by  the  orator 
as  the  accomplices,  as  well  as  defenders,  (^  all  his 
iniquities.    (Cic.  /(.  ii.  5,  46,  iv.  8,  67,  &c) 

Messana  was  certainly  at  this  time  one  of  the  most 
populous  and  floiirishing  places  in  Sicily.    Cicoo 
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ealla  it  a  Tory  great  and  very  rich  city  ("  dvitas 
maxima  at  locnpletiinina,"  Yerr.  t.  17),  and  extols 
the  adrantages  of  its  sitaation,  its  port^  and  its 
buildings.  (A.  IT.  S.)  Like  aU  other  allied  cities, 
it  had  its  own  senate  and  magistrates,  and  was 
legally  subject  to  no  other  contribntions  than  the 
iiimi&hing  ships  and  naral  supplies  in  case  of  war, 
and  the  contributing  a  certain  proportion  of  the  com 
finnished  by  Sicily  to  Borne  at  a  given  rate  of  re- 
mnneratioD.  {lb.  y.  17 — 33.)  Nor  does  Messana 
ai^ear  t»  have  suffered  severely  from  any  of  the  wars 
that  eanaed  such  ravages  in  Kcily,  though  it  nar- 
rowly escaped  being  taken  and  plundered  by  Athenion 
doling  the  Servile  War,  B.c  101.  (Dion  Cass. 
Fr.  VaL  p.  534.)  In  the  Civil  War,  B.  c  48,  it 
was  the  station  of  a  part  of  the  fleet  of  Caesar,  which 
was  attacked  there  by  that  of  Pompey  under  Caseins, 
and  the  whole  of  the  ships,  thirty-five  in  nnmber, 
burnt;  but  the  dty  itself  was  protected  by  the 
presence  of  a  Boman  l^ov.  (Caes.  B.  C.  iii.  101.) 
At  a  somewhat  later  period  it  was  the  head-quarters 
snd  chief  stronghold  of  Sextns  Pompeins  during  his 
war  with  Octavian,  B.  c.  36;  and  its  capacious  har- 
bour became  the  station  of  the  fleet  with  which  he 
conmianded  the  coasts  of  Sicily,  as  te  as  Tau- 
nmeninm  on  the  one  side  and  Tyndaris  on  the 
other.  It  was  from  thence. also  that  Pompeins, 
after  the  total  defeat  of  his  fleet  by  Agrippa,  made 
his  escape  with  a  squadron  of  only  seventeen  ships. 
(Appian,  B.  C.  v.  97,  103,  109,  128;  Dion  Cass, 
ilix.  1—13;  Strah.  vi.  p.  268.) 

It  was  in  all  probability  in  consequence  of  this 
war  that  Hessana  lost  the  privileged  condition  it  had 
»  kng  enjoyed  ;  but  its  inhabitants  received  in  ex- 
disnge  the  Roman  franchise,  and  it  was  placed  in 
I  the  ordinary  positioa  of  a  Boman  municipiom.  It 
still  ceotinned  to  be  a  floorisbing  place.  Stiabo 
I  ^dks  of  it  as  one  of  the  few  cities  in  Sicily  that 
I  woe  in  his  day  well  peopled  ;  and  though  no  sub- 
sequent mention  of  it  is  found  in  history  under  the 
Bcinan  Empire,  it  reappears  during  the  Gothic  wars 
as  one  of  the  chief  cities  and  meet  important  for- 
trotes  in  the  isbnd, — a  rank  it  had  undoubtedly 
held  tfaionghoat  the  intervening  period.  (Strab.  vi 
p.  268  ;  PUn.  iii.  8.  s.  14  ;  Ptol.  iii.  4.  §  9 ;  MeL  u. 
7.  §  16  ;  Procop.  B.  G.  i.  8,  iii.  39.)  The  wine  of 
the  neighbourhood  of  Messana,  known  as  Vinnm 
Manwrtinnm,  enjoyed  a  great  reputation  in  the  days 
of  Pfiny;  it  was  first  brought  into  vogue  by  the 
dictator  Caesar.  (Plin.  ziv.  6.  s.  8.) 

Throughout  the  vicissitudes  of  the  middle  ages 
Htmm  continued  to  be  one  of  the  most  important 
cities  of  Sicily ;  and  still  ranks  as  the  second  dty  in 
the  iihuid.  It  has,  however,  but  few  remains  of 
satiqnity'.  The  only  vestiges  sre  some  baths  and 
tesstlated  pavements,  and  a  small  old  church,  sup- 
posed to  have  formed  part  of  a  Boman  basilica. 
(Smyth's  Siaiy,  p.  118.)  Another  church,  called 
&  Giotatmi  <U  FioraUmi  is  believed,  hut  wholly 
without  authority,  to  occupy  the  site  of  the  S»- 
cniinm  or  fimily  chapel  of  Heius,  foxn  which 
Verres  purloined  a  bronze  statne  of  Hercules,  attri- 
buted to  Myron,  and  one  of  Cupid,  which  was  be- 
Beved  to  be  the  work  of  Praxiteles.  (Cic  Verr.  iv. 

i  S.3-) 

The  celebrated  pott  of  Messana,  to  which  the  dty 

owed  its  chief  importance  in  andent  as  well  as 

I  modeni  timea,  is  farmed  by  a  prcjecting  spit  or 

I  tongue  of  land,  which  curves  round  in  the  form  of  a 

docent  or  nckla  (whence  the  name  of  Zaode  was 

toppoeed  to  be  derived),  and  constitntes  a  natural 
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mole,  rendering  the  harbour  within  perfectly  aeeare. 
This  singular  bulwark  is  called  by  Diodorus  the 
Acti  QJucHi),  and  its  construction  was  attributed 
by  ftble  to  the  giant  Orion  (Died.  iv.  85),  though 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  being  of  perfectly 
natural  formation.  The  harbour  within  is  said  by 
Diodorus  to  be  capable  of  contuning  a  fleet  of  600 
ships  (ziv.  56),  and  has  abnndant  depth  of  water, 
even  for  the  largest  ships  of  modern  days.  The 
celebrated  whirlpool  of  the  Charybdis  is  situated 
just  outside  the  Act^  neariy  opposite  the  modem 
lighthouse,  but  out  of  the  track  of  vestiels  entering 
the  harbour  of  Metsma.  (Smyth's  Sicily,  p.  123.) 

Though  the  dty  itself  is  built  close  to  the  harbour 
on  level  ground,  immediately  at  the  back  of  it  rise 
steep  hills,  farming  the  nnderfalls  of  a  range  of 
mountains  which  extends  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  Cape  Pelorus  to  that  of  Tsuromenium.  This 
ridge,  or  at  least  the  part  of  it  next  to  Cape  Pdoms, 
was  known  in  andent  times  as  the  Honb  Meptu- 
Kit;s ;  bat  a  part  of  the  same  range  forming  one  of 
the  underfills  near  Messana  is  called,  both  by  Dio- 
dorus and  Polybins,  the  Chalddic  moont  (ri  Xatjtt- 
Siicii'  6i>ot,  PoL  i.  1 1 ;  t  X^ot  i  KoKoiiuvot  Xa\- 
KiSucos,  Died,  zxiii.  1),  and  was  the  positioD  oc- 
cupied by  Hieron  of  Syracuse  when  he  hud  dege  to 
Meesana,  b.  c.  264.  But  neither  this,  nor  the  pod- 
tion  taken  up  by  the  Carthaginians  at  the  same 
time  at  a  place  called  Simes  or  Ennes  (Svvfit, 
PoL;  Evvfu,  Died.),  can  be  identiiied  with  any 
degree  of  certainty. 

The  coins  of  Messana  are  numeroos  and  interest- 
ing, as  illustrating  the  historical  vidsntudes  of  the 
city.  There  exist. — I.CoinsofZancle,beforatfaetima 
of  Anaxilas,  with  the  name  written  in  old  charactera 
AANKAE,  a  dialectic  form  of  the  name.  2.  Coins 
of  Hessana,  with  the  Ionic  legend  M£S3ENION, 
and  types  taken  from  the  coins  of  Samos.  These 
must  be  referred  to  the  period  of  Anaxilas  imme- 
diately after  his  conqnest  of  the  dty,  while  the 
Samian  colonists  still  inhabited  it.  3.  Coins  of 
Messana,  with  the  type  of  a  hare,  which  seems  to 
have  been  adopted  as  the  wdinary  symbol  of  the 
city,  because  that  animal  is  said  to  have  been  first 
introduced  into  Sicily  by  Anaxilas.  (Pollux,  Onom,  v. 
75.)  Those  coins,  which  are  numerous,  snd  range 
over  a  considerable  period  of  time,  show  the  gradual 
preponderanre  of  the  Doric  element  in  the  city ;  the 
mder  and  earlier  ones  having  the  legend  in  the  Ionic 
form  HE22ENION,  the  latter  ones  in  the  Doric 
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(bnn  MEt2ANION  or  MEXZANinN.  4.  Cons 
(trnek  bj  the  MimertiiMS,  with  the  name  of  MA- 
HEPTINON.  Theae  are  ytrj  nmiMitma,  bat  in 
copper  only.  (Uillingen,  Trans,  of  Roy.  iSoc.  of  Lit. 
vol.  i.  pt.  it  pp.  93 — 98 ;  Eckhel,  vol.  i.  pp.  219 — 
224.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

MESSA'PIA  (M«r<rttirla),  ms  the  name  com- 
monly given  by  the  Greeks  to  the  peninsola  forming 
the  SK.  extremity  of  Italy,  called  by  the  Bomans 
Calabbia.  Bnt  the  neage  of  the  term  was  very 
fluctoatiDg;  lapygia  and  Measa{na  being  nsed  some- 
times as  synonymooa,  eometiine*  the  latter  con- 
sidered as  a  part  only  of  the  farmer  more  general 
designation.  (Pol.  iiL  88 ;  Strab.  n.  pp.  277, 282.) 
[This  question  is  more  folly  diicnssed  under  Cala- 
bria, Vol.  I.  p.  472.]  The  same  uncertainty  pr»- 
▼ails,  though  to  a  less  degree,  in  the  nae  of  the 
name  of  the  people,  the  MsasAPii  (Mco-rdinoi),  who 
are  described  by  Herodotus  (viL  170)  as  a  tribe  of 
the  lapjgians,  and  appear  to  be  certainly  identical 
with  the  Calabri  of  the  Bomans,  though  we  have  no 
explanation  of  the  origin  of  two  such  different  ap- 
pellations. The  ethnical  affinities  of  the  Hessapians 
have  already  been  discussed,  as  well  as  their  history 
related,  under  the  article  Calabbia. 

Italian  topogrspheis  in  general  admit  the  exist- 
ence of  a  tomt  of  the  name  of  Meesapia,  the  site  of 
which  is  supposed  to  be  marked  by  the  village  now 
called  Mttagne,  between  Oria  and  Brtaditi ;  but 
the  passage  of  Pliny,  in  which  alone  the  name  is 
{bund,  appears  to  be  cormpt;  and  we  shoaU  proba- 
bly read,  with  Clnverins  and  Mommsen,  "  Varia 
(Una)  cni  cognomen  ad  discrimen  Apulae  Mes- 
sapia."  (Plin.  iil  11.  s.  16.  §  100;  Claver,  Ital. 
p.  1248:  Hommsen,  IHe  Onler.  ItaL  DiaUhte,  p. 
61.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

MESSATIUM,  moontain  of  Boeotia.  [VoL  L 
p.  414,  a.1 

HESSE'IS  (M«r<nft5>  I.  A  fountain  oi  Pharae 
in  Tbessaly.    [Phebae.] 

3.  A  foontain  of  Thenpne  in  Laoonia.  (Pans,  iii 
20.  §  1.) 

HESSE'NE  (M«roVi>:  EA.  and  Acg.  M«r- 
irfinos:  Adj.  Mc7<n)rtiu(^s),  the  later  cajntal  of 
Bfessenia,  built  nnder  the  direction  of  Epaminundas 
in  B.  o.  369.  (Diod.  xv.  66;  Pans.  iv.  27.)  The 
name  of  Messene  had  been  applied  in  ancient  times 
to  the  oonntiy  inhabited  by  the  Hessenians;  bnt 
there  was  no  ci^  of  this  name  till  the  one  founded 
by  Epaminondas.  The  Thebans  and  their  alliee 
assisted  the  Meseenians  in  building  it ;  and  the  best 
architects  and  masons  were  invited  from  all  Greece 
to  lay  out  the  city  with  regularity,  and  to  arrange 
and  construct  properly  the  temples  and  other  public 
buildings.  Epaminondas  also  took  especial  piuns 
with  the  fortifications,  which  were  regarded  by 
Pauaanias  as  the  most  perfect  in  Greece.  The  walls, 
as  well  as  the  towen  and  bulwarks,  were  built  en- 
tirely of  stone ;  and  the  excellence  and  solidity  of 
the  masonry  are  still  apparent  in  the  existing 
remains.  (Pans.  iv.  31.  §  5.)  The  foundation  of 
the  city  was  attended  with  great  pomp  and  the 
celebratioD  of  solemn  sacrifices.  First,  sacrifices 
were  ofiered  by  EpaminondaB,  who  was  recognised 
as  Oekint  or  Founder,  to  Dionysus  and  Apollo 
Ismsnins, — by  the  Argives  to  the  Argive  Hera  and 
Zeus  Nemeius, — by  the  Meseenians  to  Zens  Itho- 
matas  and  the  Dioscuri.  Next,  prayer  was  ofiiared 
to  the  ancient  Heroes  and  Heroines  of  the  Hessenian 
nation,  especially  to  the  wairicar  Aristomenes,  that 
they  would  come  back  and  take  up  their  abode  in 


MESSENE. 

the  new  city.  After  this,  the  gronnd  was  marked 
out  and  the  building  begun,  under  the  sound  of  Argive 
and  Boeotian  flutes,  }daying  the  strains  of  Pranomus 
and  Sacadas.  (Pans.  iv.  28.  $  6;  Qn^s  Greece, 
voL  ix.  p.  309.)  The  history  of  this  town  is  related 
nnder  Messehia,  so  that  it  is  only  neceasaiy  in  thia 
place  to  give  as  account  of  ita  topography. 

Messene  is  situated  upon  a  rugged  moontun, 
which  rises  between  the  two  great  Meesenian  plains, 
and  which  thus  oommands  the  whole  ooanti7.  This 
mountain,  about  half-way  np,  divides  into  two  tom- 
mits,  of  which  the  northern  was  called  Ithome  and 
the  southern  Eva.  The  sharp  ridge  connecting 
them  is  about  half  a  mile  in  length.  Mt.  Ithoois 
is  one  of  the  most  striking  objects  in  all  Pelopoo- 
nesns.  It  risee  to  the  height  of  2631  feet,  or  man 
than  700  feet  higher  than  the  Acnoorinthos;  but  it 
looks  much  loftier  than  it  really  is,  in  consequence 
ol  its  precipitous  sides  and  isoUted  pceitioa. 
Upon  this  summit  the  Acropolis  of  Messene  was 
built;  but  the  city  itself  was  situated  in  a  hoUow 
somewhat  in  the  fotm  of  a  shell,  extending  on  the 
west  side  of  the  sharp  ridge  which  ooonects  Ithome 
and  Eva.  The  city  was  connected  by  a  oootinnons 
wall  with  its  acropolis.  There  are  oonsidenible 
remains  of  the  ancient  dty,  and  the  walls  may  still 
be  traced  in  the  greater  part  of  theur  extent.  They 
are  most  perfect  on  the  niHthem  side,  with  the 
Arcadian  or  Megalc^litan  gate  in  the  centre.  They 
may  be  ix>llowed  np  to  the  stunmit  of  Ithome,  and 
then  along  the  ridge  connecting  Ithome  and 
Eva  ;  but  here  towa^  the  south-east  traces  of 
them  are  somotimes  lost  In  this  part,  however, 
the  fonndations  of  the  eaatem  or  Laconian  gat* 
as  it  has  been  called,  are  clearly  seen.  The  sum- 
mit of  Mt  Eva  was  evidently  not  included  withic 
the  city  walls.  The  direction  of  the  eontheir 
wall  is  most  uncertain.  From  the  eastern  gate  to 
the  ruins,  which  an  supposed  to  be  thoee  of  the 
southern  gate,  and  near  which  the  present  road  runs 
to  the  soutbeni  Meesenian  plain,  no  line  of  vralls  can 
be  traced  ;  but  on  the  western  side  the  walls  may 
again  be  clearly  followed.  The  circumArenca  of  tlie 
walls  is  about  47  stadia,  or  nearly  6  English  milea  ; 
bnt  it  includes  a  large  space  altogether  unfit  for  the 
site  of  buildings;  and  the  great  extent  was  doabtlees 
intended  to  receive  a  part  of  the  snirouodiug  pi^il- 
latlon  m  time  of  war. 

The  space  included  within  the  dty-walk  now  ooo- 
siits  of  corn-fields  and  pastures  amidst  woods  of  wild 
olive  and  oak.  Nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  ancient 
town  is  the  modem  villsge  of  Maierom&ti ;  and  near 
the  soBthem  gate,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Eva,  are  two 
poor  villages,  named  Smiua.  On  the  eastern  slope 
of  Mount  Eva  is  the  monastery  of  Vurhino,  mnhnMud 
in  cypreas  and  orange  groves,  and  one  of  tha  mort 
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elegant  ind  picturesqne  structareB  of  this  class  in  I      The  northprn  gate,  leading  to  Megalopolis  in  Ar-  ' 
Greece-  I  cadia  (Pans,  iv.  33.  §  3),  is  one  of  the  finest  epeci- 


PLAX  ov  THB  Bonrg  OF  xsassois. 
A.  ArcadJan  or  MegalopoUtan  Gate. 


una  of  Greek  Iiulitai7  architectnre  in  existence, 
Ua  form  ia  seen  in  the  preceding  plan.  It  is  asmall 
(artnea,  containing  doable  gates  opposite  to  one 
another,  and  comiected  b;  a  circolar  conit  of  62 
feet  in  diameter.  In  front  of  the  outer  gate  on 
either  side  is  a  strong  iwtangnlar  tower.  Upon 
entering  the  conit  through  the  outer  gate,  theiv  is  a 
niche  oo  each  aide  for  a  statue,  with  an  inscription 
orer  it  The  one  on  the  left  hand  is  still  legible, 
and  mentions  Quintus  Plotins  Enphemion  as  the  re- 
■terer  (Bilckh,  Iruer.  Ma  1460).  Pansanias  (ir. 
33.  §  3)  notices  in  this  gate  a  Hermes  in  the  Attic 
stjle,  which  maj  possibly  hare  stood  in  one  of  these 
niches.  Leake  obeerres  that  the  interior  maaoniy 
of  the  dnmlar  comt  is  the  most  exut  and  beautifdl 
he  erer  saw.  The  lower  conisa  is  a  row  of  stones, 
aaoh  sboatS)  in  length  and  half  as  mnch  in  height; 
npon  this  ia  placed  another  conne  of  stones  of  equal 
length  and  at  half  the  height,  the  joints  of  which  are 
peciaelj  oni  the  centre  of  each  stone  in  the  lower 
conne.  The  upper  part  of  the  walls  has  fallen : 
nine  courses  are  the  meat  that  remain.  Neither 
gatewaj  retains  its  corering,  but  the  flit  architraTe 
of  the  inner  one  lies  in  an  oblique  position  up(ni  the 
ruins  of  the  wall  by  which  it  was  formerly  supported ; 
it  measona  18  ftet  8  inches  in  length  by  4  feet  2 
tachas  in  bnidtb,  and  S  ftet  10  incba  in  tbicknww 


The  road  still  leads  through  this  gate  into  the  eircnit 
of  the  ancient  dty.  The  mina  o(  the  towers,  with 
the  interjacent  curtains,  close  to  the  gate  on  the  slope 
of  Mount  Ithome,  show  this  part  of  the  fortifications 
to  hare  resembled  a  chain  of  strong  redoubts,  each 
tower  constituting  a  fortress  of  itself.  "  A  flight  of 
steps  behind  the  curtain  led  to  a  door  in  the  flank  of 
the  tower  at  half  its  height  The  upper  apartment, 
which  was  entered  by  the  door,  had  a  range  of  loop- 
holes, or  embnasures,  on  a  line  with  the  door,  looking 
along  the  parapet  of  the  curtain,  and  was  lighted  by 
two  windows  shore.  The  embrasures,  of  which  there 
are  some  in  each  face  of  the  towers,  hare  an  opening 
of  7  inches  within,  and  of  3  feet  9  inches  without,  so 
that,  with  a  small  opening,  their  scope  is  rery  great. 
The  windows  appear  to  be  too  high  for  any  pnrpoea 
but  to  give  light.  Both  the  curtains  and  towers  in 
this  part  of  the  walls  are  constmcted  entirely  of 
large  squared  blocks,  without  rubble  or  cement.  The 
curtains  are  9  feet  thick.  The  inner  iace  of  the 
towers  has  neither  door  nor  window.  The  tower 
next  to  the  gate  of  M^alnpolis  has  hsd  all  the  stones 
disjointed,  like  those  of  the  Propylaea  at  Athens, 
probably  by  an  earthquake."  The  towen  are  in  ge- 
neral about  25  feet  square,  projecting  abont  14  feet 
from  a  curtain  varying  in  length  according  to  the 
nstnn  of  the  groond,  and  8  or  10  feet  in  tUckneaa. 
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The  maaoniy  ma  not  io  general  snch  u  lus  been 
deecribed  at  the  towen  near  the  gate  of  MegaJopolis, 
bat,  as  in  most  Greek  works  of  delaxse,  consisted  of 
an  exterior  and  interior  facing  of  that  kind  of  m»- 
soniy  filled  np  with  mbble. 

In  describing  Heesene,  Panssnisa  first  mentions 
the  Agora,  which  contaiiied  a  fonstain  called  Ar- 
einoe,  supplied  by  a  sabtamneons  canal  from  the 
sonroe  nuned  Ciepsjdra.  In  the  Agora,  probably  in 
the  centre,  was  a  statne  cf  Zens  Sotar.  The  varions 
temples,  which  he  then  proceeds  to  enomerate, 
either  snrronnded  the  Agon,  or  were  in  its  imme- 
diate neighbonrhood.  Theee  were  temples  of  Poseidon 
and  Aphrodite;  a  marble  statne  of  the  mother  of  the 
gods,  the  work  of  Damophon,  who  also  made  the 
statne  of  Artemis  Laphria;  a  temple  of  Eileithyia, 
a  sacred  building  of  the  Coretes,  and  a  aanctnaiy  of 
Demeter,  containing  statnes  of  the  Dioscuri.  But 
the  temple  of  Asclejnns  cmitained  the  greatest  nnm- 
ber  of  statues,  all  of  which  were  made  by  Damo- 
phon. The  temple  of  Heasene  contained  her  statne 
in  gold  and  Parian  marble,  while  the  back  part  was 
adorned  with  {nctnrea  representing  the  Hessenian 
heroes  and  kings.  A  building,  called  Hierosythinm, 
contained  statues  of  all  the  gods  worshipped  by  the 
Greeks.  Pansaniss  next  mentions  the  gymnasinm, 
with  statues  made  by  Aegyptian  artists,  a  pillar 
bearing  a  figure  of  AethidM  in  relief,  and  the  monn- 
meut  of  Aristomenes, — the  stadium  containing  a 
brazen  statue  of  Aristomenes ;  and  lastly,  the  theatre, 
with  the  adjoining  temple  of  Serapis  and  Isis.  The 
fountain  called  Clepsydra  occurs  in  ascending  to  the 
summit  rf  Ithorae.  On  the  summit  was  a  temple 
of  Zens  Ithomatss ;  and  an  annual  festival,  called 
Ithomaea,  was  celebrated  in  honour  of  the  god. 
(Pans.  ir.  31.  §  6— iv.  S3.  §  2.) 

The  Agora  must  have  stood  near  the  modem 
Tilbige  of  MttBromdti,  m  the  neighbourhood  of  which 
most  of  the  foundations  of  the  ancient  buildings  are 
found.  The  rivulet,  which  now  runs  nnconfined 
through  the  village,  was  in  ancient  times  conducted 
through  a  subterraneons  canal,  and  formed  the 
fountwn  Arsinoe  mentioned  above.  The  modem 
Tillage  has  derived  its  name  from  the  spring, — 
MavromdH  meaning  Black  Spring  or  Black  Eye. 
South  of  the  site  of  the  Agora  are  the  ruins  of  the 
stadium,  of  which  the  upper  or  circular  end  and 
more  than  half  of  one  of  the  sides  still  remain. 
The  rivnlet  of  MavromaU  now  runs  through  the 
length  of  the  stadium.  "  The  stadium  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  colonnade,  which  was  double  at  the 
npper  end :  here  the  lower  parts  of  the  columns  are 
in  their  original  places  ;  there  were  ebont  twenty  in 
each  row,  1  foot  10  inches  in  diameter,  with  Doric 
flutings.  Part  of  the  colonnade,  on  the  right  side  of 
the  stadium,  is  likewise  in  its  pbice,  and  on  the  left 
side  is  the  foundation  of  a  public  edifice,  where  are 
many  pieces  of  oolnmns  of  the  same  description  as 
the  colonnade  ronnd  the  stadium.  Perhaps  this 
was  the  Hierothysinm.  The  stone  seats  of  the  sta- 
dium did  not  extend  its  whole  length,  but  abont  two- 
thirds  only;  at  the  circular  end,  they  are  most  perfect." 
(Leake.)  Immediately  south  of  the  stadinm  is  a 
wall,  which  appears  to  have  been  pert  of  the  walls  of 
the  city.  In  this  wall  a  small  temple  is  built,  like 
a  kind  of  tower.  Between  the  stadinm  and  the  village 
of  Mavromdti,  to  the  west  of  the  rivnlet,  are  the  re- 
mains of  a  small  theatre,  about  60  feet  in  diameter. 
North  of  the  stadium  the  slope  is  divided  into  terraces, 
of  which  the  supporting  walls  still  remain.  Here  some 
of  the  temples  mentioned  by  Panaanias  probably  stood. 
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In  ascending  Mount  Ithome,  there  is  abont  half 
way  np  a  terrace  of  eonsidenible  size,  which  com- 
mands a  fine  view  of  the  Hessenian  gall  Hen  tbs 
French  Commission  discovered  some  ruins  over* 
grown  with  shrabs,  which  appear  to  hav*  been 
an  Ionic  temple  facing  the  east,  containing  a  porch 
with  two  columns  and  a  cella.  This  was  probably  s 
temple  of  Artemis,  as  an  inscription  here  found  eon- 
tains  the  names  of  Hessenians,  who  had  held  the 
priesthood  of  Artemis  Limnatis,  and  the  remains  of 
the  statne  discovered  in  the  cella  appear  to  be  those 
of  this  goddess.  Below  the  temple  are  two  smaller 
terraces ;  and  60  feet  ftirther  sideways,  WSW.  of  the 
temple,  is  a  kind  of  grotto  cut  out  c^  the  nek,  with 
a  portico,  of  which  there  are  remams  of  five  piOan. 
This  was,  perhaps,  intended  to  receive  the  water  <^ 
the  fountain  Clepsydra,  which  Panaanias  m«itJi«w 
in  his  ascent  to  the  summit  of  the  monntain.  The 
summit  itself  is  a  small  flat  snr&ce,  extending  fion 
SE.  to  NW.  On.the  northern  and  eastern  sides  the 
wall  runs  along  tiie  edge  of  the  perpendicular  cliffy 
and  some  remains  of  a  more  ancient  masooiy  may  be 
perceived,  which  probably  belonged  to  this  earlier 
fortifications  of  Hessene.  At  the  northern  and 
brooder  end  of  the  summit  are  the  deserted  buildings 
of  the  monastery  of  Vuriano;  this  was  nndoubteiUy 
the  site  of  the  temple  of  Zens  Ithomatas.  There  is 
a  magnificent  view  from  the  summit.  Akag  ths 
northern  boundary  of  the  horizon  the  Lycaean  range 
extends  ;  to  the  east  are  seen  the  mountains  now 
named  Makn/pUa,  which  unite  with  the  range  of 
Taygetnm  ;  to  the  north-west  the  sea-coast  betweeo 
the  rivers  Cyparisseeis  and  Neda  is  visible ;  while  to 
the  south  the  month  of  the  Famisus  and  the  Mas- 
senian  gulf  are  spread  open  to  view. 

The  similarity  of  Ithome  to  Acroeorinthns  is  no- 
ticed by  Strabo  (viii.  p.  361).  He  observes,  that 
both  are  lofty  and  precipitous  mountains,  overitang- 
ing  their  respective  cities,  but  connected  with  than 
by  a  common  line  of  fortifications.  Uessene  oanti- 
nned  to  exist  in  the  Uter  times  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire, as  we  leam  from  inscriptions  ;  but  in  the 
middle  ages  it  had  ceased  to  be  a  piece  of  any  im- 
portance ;  and  hence  the  ancient  remains  have  b«n 
Ins  disturbed  by  the  hands  of  man  than  io  moA 
other  parts  of  Greece.  (Leake,  Mono,  vol  L  p.  366, 
seq. ;  Mure,  Tottr  ia  Greece,  vol.  iL  p.  264 ;  Bob- 
Uye,  Rechercka,  ^.,  p.  107,  seq. ;  Cnitios,  Peio- 
potmetot,  vol  ii.  p.  138,  seq.) 

MESSE'NL&(M<(r<ni>'Ia,  Herod.,  Thuc;  in  oUer 
writers,  Mhtct^i^,  Horn.  Od.  xn.  15;  Mvraira, 
Pind.  Pyth,  ir.  126  ;  shortened  Ktomi,  VU<n), 
Steph.  B.  t.  V.  Kiaarivia ;  MfiTffrivU  yfj,  Thuc  ir. 
41 :  Eth.  and  Adj.  Mcaff^vior  :  Adj.  M«rffi)v«uc^t), 
the  south-westerly  district  of  Peloponnesus,  bounded 
on  the  east  by  Laconia,  on  the  north  by  Elis  and 
Arcadia,  and  on  the  south  snd  west  by  the  se*.  It 
was  separated  from  Laconia  by  Ht.Taygetns,  bat 
part  of  the  western  slope  of  thu  monntain  belonged 
to  Laconia,  and  the  exact  boundary  between  the  two 
states,  which  varied  at  difierent  times,  will  be  meiH 
tioned  presently.  Its  soBthem  frontier  was  the  knot 
of  monntuns,  which  form  the  watershed  of  ths 
rivers  Neda,  Pamisns  and  Alpheins.  On  the  doash. 
it  wss  washed  by  the  Mesaenian  gulf  (i  Hfmn)Fmc6s 
inJA.To>,  Strab.  viil  p.  335),  called  also  the  Coro- 
naean  or  Asioaean  gulf,  from  the  towns  of  Ccrone  or 
Asine,  on  its  western  shore,  now  the  Gtiff  qfKo- 
roni  On  ths  east  it  wss  botmded  by  the  ^oiLsn  or 
Ionian  sea.  The  area  of  Messenia,  as  calculated  by 
Clinton,  from  Arrowsmith's  map  is  1 162  square  miles. 
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Menema,  io  its  genenl  fnivxta,  nsembles  L»- 
ecnia.  The  Punisas  in  Meamnia,  like  the  Enrotu 
in  Ijcoma,  flows  tlmagh  the  entire  length  of  the 
raaotrr,  firam  mith  to  aooth,  and  ionns  its  most 
coitiTatsd  and  fertile  plains.  Bnt  these  plains  are 
much  larger  than  these  in  Laconia,  and  constitnte 
a  ooosiderable  portico  of  the  whole  (!onntr7 ;  while 
the  moontains  on  the  western  coast  of  Hessenia  are 
Dodi  less  ragged  than  on  the  eastern  coast  of 
Taonnin,  and  contain  a  larger  proportion  of  iisrtile 
land.  Henoe  the  rich  plaim  of  Messenia  are  often 
eontraatad  with  the  sterile  and  rugged  soil  of  I.acania ; 
and  the  climate  of  the  former  country  is  praised  by 
the  ancients,  as  temperata  and  soft,  in  comparison 
with  that  of  the  lattor.  The  basin  of  the  Pamisns  is 
dirided  into  two  distinct  parts,  which  are  separated 
from  emeh  other  on  the  east  by  a  ridge  of  mouitains 
extending  Eran  Ut.  Tajigetos  to  the  Pamisns,  and 
en  the  weet  by  Mt.  Ithome.  The  npper  part, 
called  the  plain  of  Stenydems  or  Stenyclams  (t^ 
2nraKAqpuc&r  wtSlor),  is  of  small  extent  and 
Boderste  iotility,  and  is  entirely  shut  in  by  monn- 
taine.  The  lower  plain,  which  opens  to  the  Has- 
Mnian  golf^  is  mach  more  extensive,  and  was  some- 
times called  Uacaria  (MoKaptd),  or  the  "  Blessed," 
00  account  of  its  surprising  fertility.  (Strab.  riii. 
pw  361 .)  It  was,  doubtless,  to  this  district  that 
Enripides  referred,  when  be  described  the  excellence 
of  the  Mmimiian  soil  as  too  great  for  words  to 
explain,  and  the  land  as  watered  by  innumerable 
Mraams,  sboonding  in  fruits  and  flock* ;  neither  too 
hot  in  summer,  nor  too  cold  in  winter.  (Eurip.  ap. 
Stnik,  viii.  p.  366.)  Even  in  the  present  day, 
altfaoogh  a  part  of  the  plain  has  become  marshy  by 
ngleeting  Uis  embankments  of  the  Pamisns,  it  is 
deadibed  by  trsTellers  as  the  most  fertile  district  in 
I  the  Pekpamwsos.  It  now  produces  oil,  silk,  figs, 
,  wlieat,  maize,  eotton,  wine,  and  honey,  and  presents 
I*  rich  a  cidtivation  as  can  well  be  imagined. 
(Leake,  ifona,  toL  L  pp.  347, 352.)  Besides  the 
PkffiisnB,  numeraos  other  streams  and  copious  per- 
I  Mmial  springs  gnsh  in  all  directions  from  the  base 
;  tf  the  moontaios.  The  most  remarkable  feature  on 
the  western  coast  is  the  deep  bay  of  Pylos,  now 
I  called  Naearino,  which  is  the  beet,  and  indeed  the 
I         oily  Rally  good  harbour  in  the  Peloponnesoa. 

II.  Uocstaucs,  Pbouoktobiis,  Bivibs,  Aim 

I.  UouBbmu. —  The  npper  plain,  in  wUch  are 
the  soorces  of  the  Panusos,  was  the  original  abode 
of  the  Heseenians,  and  the  stronghold  of  the  nation. 
Here  was  Andania,  the  ca{utal  ti!  the  most  ancient 
Hetsenian  kings.  ThiUier  the  Hessenians  retreated, 
as  often  as  they  were  overpowered  by  their  enemies 
in  the  lower  plains,  for  here  were  their  two  great 
nstnnl  fiiitreeses,  Ithome  and  Eirs,  the  former 
eommanding  the  entrance  to  the  lower  plahi,  and 
the  btter  situated  in  the  mountamg,  which  rise  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  upper  plain.  These  moun- 
tains, now  cidled  Tetrdai,  form,  as  has  been  already 
oud,  the  watershed  of  the  rivers  Meda,  Pamisns,  and 
Alphdoa.  From  this  central  ridge,  which  is  4554 
feet  high,  a  caiain  extends  towards  the  west,  al(Hig 
the  bank*  of  the  Neda,  and  is  also  prolonged  towards 
the  aoath,  fanning  tlM  mountains  of  fiie  western 
peninsula,  aol  terminating  at  the  promontory  Acritas. 
From  the  same  central  ridge  irf  Tetria,  another 
ehsin  extends  towards  the  east,  dividing  the  Mes- 
i  fUn  from  the  upper  basin  of  the  Alpheios, 
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and  theo  imiting  with  Hoont  Ta^getus,  and  form- 
ing the  barrier  between  the  beams  of  the  lower 
Pamisns  and  the  Eurotas.  These  two  mountain 
chains,  which,  issuing  from  the  same  point,  almost 
meet  about  half-way  between  Mount  Tatriti  and  the 
sea,  leave  rally  a  narrow  defile  through  which  the 
waters  of  the  Pamisns  force  their  way  from  the 
upper  to  the  lower  pUin.  South  of  this  defile  the 
monntains  again  retire  to  the  east  and  west,  leaving 
a  wide  opening  for  the  lower  plain,  which  has  been 
already  described. 

Scarcely  in  any  part  of  Greece  have  the  names  of 
the  ancient  mountains  been  so  little  preserved  as  in 
Messenia.  Tttrdzi  was  perhaps  the  mountains 
of  Eira.  The  eastern  continuation  of  Tetriii,  now 
named  Makryplii,  formed  part  of  the  ancient 
MU  Nomia.  (No/iia  tpn,  Pans.  viiL  38.  §  11.) 
The  western  prolongatioa  of  Tetrda  along  the 
banks  of  the  Neda  was  called  Elaedh  ('EA^Iito), 
now  Kiatla,  and  was  partly  in  the  territories  of 
Pbigalia.  (Pans.  viiL  41.  §  7.)  The  mountains 
Ithome  and  Erxx  are  so  closely  connected  with 
the  city  of  Messene  that  they  are  described  nnder 
that  head.  [Messene.]  In  the  southern  chain 
extending  down  the  weetem  peninsula,  the  names 
rally  of  Aegalenm,  Buphras,  Tcmens  ra-  Mathia, 
and  Temathia  have  been  preserved.  Axoalsck 
(^Aiya\4ov')  appears  to  have  been  the  name  of  the 
long  and  lofty  ridge,  running  parallel  to  the  western 
shore  between  Cyparisaia  and  Cnyphasium  (Pyloe); 
sino^  Strabo  places  the  Mesaenian  Pylos  at  the  foot 
of  Ht.  Aegaleum  (viii.  p.  359 ;  Leake,  Jforao,  ToL  L 
pp.  426,  427>  BuPHBAS  (ii  Bov^ipds)  and 
TouEus  (i  Tofifis')  are  mentioned  by  llincydides 
(iv.  118)  as  pointo  near  Coiyphasium  (Pyloe), 
beyond  which  the  Lacedaemraiian  garrison  in  the 
Utter  place  were  not  to  pass.  That  they  were 
mountains  we  may  conclude  &om  the  statement  of 
Stephanus  B.,  who  speaks  of  the  To/uluui  ipos 
near  Coiyphasium.  (gtejji.  B.  ».  c.  To/uis.)  Tb- 
IIATHIA  (Tr)iiaBla),  or  Mathia  (Ma0(a,  the  reading 
is  doubtful),  was  situated,  according  to  Pausanias 
(iv.  34.  §  4),  at  the  foot  of  Corone,  and  must  there- 
fore correspond  to  LykSdimo,  which  rises  to  the 
height  of  3140  feet,  and  is  prolonged  southward  in 
a  gradually  falling  ridge  till  it  terminates  in  the 
promontory  Acritas. 

3.  Promontories. — Of  these  rally  four  are  men- 
tioned by  name,  —  Ackitas  ('AkJu'toj),  now  C. 
OaOo,  the  most  southerly  point  of  Messenia  [Acki- 
tas] ;  and  on  the  west  coast  Cobyphasium, 
forming  the  entrance  to  the  bay  of  Pylos  [Pti,U8]  ; 
Platamodes  (n\oT<v«JSi(j,  Strab.  viii.  p.  348), 
called  by  Pliny  (iv.  5.  s.  6)  Platanodes,  distant, 
according  to  Strabo  (t  c),  120  stadia  N.  of  Cory- 
pbaaium,  and  therefore  not  far  from  Aia  KgriaU 
(Leake,  voL  i.  p.  427) ;  and  lastly  Ctfarissivk 
[Ctpabissia],  a  little  further  north,  so  called  ftom 
the  town  Ctpakissia. 

a  Rher*. — ThePAiasus(n^ufftfs)  is  described 
by  Strabo  as  the  greatest  of  the  rivers  within  the 
Isthmus  (viii.  p.  361);  bat  this  name  is  only  given 
by  the  ancient  writers  to  the  river  in  the  lower 
pUtin,  though  the  modems,  to  facilitate  the  dtacrip- 
tion  of  the  geography  of  the  country,  apply  this 
name  to  the  whole  coarse  of  the  waten  from  their 
soorces  in  the  npper  plain  till  they  &11  uito  the 
Measenian  gnlf.  The  principal  river  in  the  upper 
pUiin  was  called  Baltba  {Ba\ipa). .  It  rises  near 
the  village  of  Sulmd,  and  flows  akng  the  western 
side  of  the  plain:  two  tt  the  streams  composing  it 
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wot  the  Glbctsa  {'H\4ieTpa)  and  the  OoKtm 
(Koioi).  Keor  Ithome  the  Belyra  recdvee  the 
united  waters  of  the  Lecoasia  (Awxcurfa)  and  the 
AuFHiTUS  ("A^i^Tos),  of  which  the  former  flowB 
from  the  vslle;  of  Bogan,  in  a  direction  from  N. 
to  E.,  while  the  latter  rises  in  ML  Mahrypldi,  and 
flows  through  the  plain  from  E.  to  W.  This  river 
(the  Amphitns),  which  maybe  regarded  as  the  prin- 
cipal one,  is  fcnined  oat  of  two  streams,  of  which 
the  northern  is  the  Chaiadrus  (KdpaXpos').  (On 
the  Balyra  and  its  tributaries,  see  Pans.  ir.  S3. 
§§  S — 6.)  The  Balyra  above  the  junction  of  the 
Amphitns  and  Leucasia  is  called  VatiUtd,  and  be- 
low it  Mmroaimeao,  thoogh  the  latter  name  is 
sometimes  given  to  tlie  river  in  its  npper  coone 
also.  At  the  janetion  of  the  Balyra  and  the 
Amphitns  is  a  celebrated  triangular  bridge,  known 
b;  the  name  of  the  bridge  cf  Mavrozimeno.  It  con- 
sists of  three  branches  or  arms  meeting  in  a  common 
centre,  and  corresponding  to  the  three  principal 
roads  tbroogh  the  plain  c^  Stenjclems.  The  arm, 
nnning  from  north  to  south  posses  over  no  river, 
bnt  onlj  over  the  low  swsmpy  ground  between  the 
two  streams.  At  the  southern  end  of  this  arm, 
the  two  others  branch  off,  one  to  the  SW.  over  the 
Balyra,  and  the  other  to  the  SE.  over  the  Ampfaitus, 
the  former  leading  to  Hessene  and  the  other  to 
Thuria.  The  foundations  of  this  bridge  and  the 
npper  parts  of  the  piers  are  ancient;  and  firom  the 
resembUnoe  of  their  masonry  to  that  of  the  neigh- 
louring  Hessene,  they  may  be  presumed  to  belong  to 
the  same  period.  The  arches  are  entirely  modem. 
The  distance  of  this  bridge  from  the  Megalopolitan 
gate  of  Messene  sgreea  with  the  30  stadia  which 
Pansanias  (iv.  33.  §  3)  sssigna  as  the  interval  be- 
tween that  gate  and  the  Balyra;  and  as  he  says 
immediately  afterwards  that  the  Leucasia  and  Am- 
phitns there  &11  into  the  Balyra,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  bridge  is  the  point  to  which  Pansanias 
proceeded  from  the  gate.  (Ijeake,  Jiforea,  vol  L 
pp.  480, 481.) 


FLAK  OF  THB  BBIDOB  OF  KAVBOZUIIZKO. 

The  ifavrotumem>,  shortly  after  entering  the 
lower  plain,  received  on  its  left  or  western  side  a 
considerable  stream,  which  the  ancients  regarded  as 
the  genuine  Pamisus.  The  sources  of  this  river 
are  at  a  north-eastern  comer  of  the  plain  near  the 
chapel  of  St.  Flora,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  ridge  of 
Sluda.  The  position  of  these  sources  agrees  suf- 
ficiently with  Oxe  distances  of  Pansanias  (iv.  31. 
§  4)  and  Strabo  (viii.  p.  361),  of  whom  the  former 
writer  describes  them  as  40  stadia  from  Hessene, 
while  the  latter  assigns  to  the  Pamisus  a  course  of 
only  100  stadia.  Between  two  and  three  miles 
south  of  the  sources  of  the  Pamisus  there  rises 
another  river  called  Pidhma,  which  flows  SW.  and 
£lUs  into  the  Mmtraammo,  lower  down  in  the 
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plain  bdow  Ni$i,  and  at  no  great  distance  from  tiia 
sea.  Aris  ('A/hi)  was  the  ancient  name  of  the 
PUOiima.  (Pans.  iv.  31.  §  2.)  The  Mcanxu- 
meno,  afier  the  junction  of  the  Pidlama,  assumes  the 
name  of  Dh^dtamo,  or  the  double  river,  and  is 
navigable  by  small  boats.  Pansanias  describes  it 
as  navigable  10  stadia  from  the  sea.  He  fiirtha: 
says  that  seafish  ascend  it,  espedally  in  the  spring, 
and  that  the  month  of  the  liver  is  80  stadia  from 
Hessene  (iv.  34.  §  1). 

The  other  rivers  of  Measnia,  with  tiie  exception 
of  the  Neda,  which  belongs  to  Arcadia  also  [Kkda], 
are  little  more  than  mountain  trarenta.  Of  thew 
the  most  important  is  the  NsDOir  (Ktttai),  not  to  be 
confounded  with  the  above-mentiooed  Neda,  flowing 
intotheUessenian  gnlf^  east  of  the  Pamisus,  at  Phene. 
It  rises  in  the  mountains  on  the  fhmtiers  of  Laoonia 
and  Hessenia,  and  is  now  called  the  river  of  Kola- 
m&ta  :  on  it  there  was  a  town  of  the  same  name, 
and  also  a  temple  of  Athena  Nedusia.  (Strab.  viiL 
pp.  353,  360  ;  Leake,  Morea,  vol.  i.  pp.  344, 345 ; 
Bae8,i2asea  tm  Pdopoaaa,  p.  1.)  The  other  monnttun 
tomiits  mentioned  by  name  are  the  Bias  (BlaiX 
flowing  into  the  western  side  of  the  Messenian  gul^ 
a  little  above  Corone  (Pans.  iv.  34.  §  4)  ;  and  on 
the  coast  of  the  Sicilian  or  Ionian  sea,  the  Selab 
(S<X(U,  Ptol  iiL  16.  §  7),  now  the  Longovardlio, 
a  little  S.  of  the  iaUnd  Prote,  and  the  Ctpabissus 
(JUvwifuxaos),  or  river  of  ArkhadKia.  [See  VoL  L 
p.  728.] 

4.  Itbmib, — THBOAKraSA  (9rryca>m<r<ra),  now 
Vanetiki,  distant  3700  feet  from  the  southern  point 
of  the  promontory  Acritas,  is  called  by  Faasaniaa 
a  desert  island  ;  bnt  it  appears  to  have  been  in- 
habited at  some  period,  as  graves  have  been  {aani 
there,  and  ruins  near  a  foontuo.  (Paus.iv.S4.  §  12; 
BTiweryoOrra  or  Biyarfouva,  PtoL  iii  16.  §  S3 ; 
Plin.  iv.  13.  B.  19.  §  56 ;  Cnrtins,  Pdopotmetoi,  vd. 
ii  p.  172.)  West  of  Theganossa  is  a  group  of 
islands  called  OunisaAB  (O!i<oi!<raiu),  of  which  tlie 
two  largest  are  now  called  Cabrera  (by  the  Greeks 
Sx'Ca)  and  Saptenea.  They  are  valnable  fir  the 
pasture  which  they  afford  to  cattle  and  horses  in  the 
spring.  On  the  eastern  side  of  St^Aaiza  there  ia  a 
well  protected  hsrbour ;  and  here  are  found  cistema 
and  other  remains  of  an  ancient  settlement  (Pans, 
iv.  34.  §  12|  PluLiv.  12.8.19.S55;  Leake,  v«d.u 
p.  433  ;  Cortius,  vol.  il  p.  1 72.)  On  the  western 
coast  was  the  island  of  Sphacieria,  opposite  the 
harbonr  of  Ptlds;  and  fhrther  north  the  small 
island  of  Pkote  (nporr^),  which  still  retuns  its 
ancient  name.  (Thnc.  iv.  13;  Plin.  iv.  12.  a,  19. 
§  55  ;  Hela,  it  7;  Staph.  &  «.».) 

UL  HiBTOBT. 

The  earliest  inhabitantsof  Measenia  are  sud  to  have 
been  Leieges.  Polycaon,  the  younger  son  of  Lelez, 
the  king  of  Laconia,  married  the  Argive  Hessene, 
and  took  possession  of  the  country,  which  he  named 
after  his  wife.  He  built  sevenl  towns,  and  among 
others  Andania,  where  he  took  up  his  residence. 
(Paus.  i.  I .)  At  the  end  of  fire  generations  Aeolians 
came  into  the  conntiy  under  Perieres,  a  son  of  Aeolus. 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Apharens,  vriio 
founded  Arene,  and  received  the  Aeolian  Neleos, 
a  fugitive  from  Thessaly.  Nolens  founded  Pylns, 
and  his  descendants  reigned  here  over  the  wes- 
tern coast  (Pans.  L  2.)  On  the  extinction  of  the 
family  of  A]^areus,  the  eastern  half  of  Hessenia 
was  united  with  Laoonia,  and  came  under  the  aove. 
reignty  of  the  Atiidae ;  whik  the  western  half  oon^ 
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tfamed  to  bekng  to  the  kings  of  P7I1U.  (Patn.  iv, 
S.  §  I.)  Hence  ^nripides,  in  referring  to  the  mTthio 
times,  makes  the  Famisns  the  bonndarj  of  Laoonia 
and  Messenia  ;  for  which  he  is  reproved  bjr  Stnibo, 
hecanae  this  was  not  the  ease  in  the  time  of  the 
geographer.  (Strab.  viii.  p.  366.)  Of  the  seven 
cities  which  Agamemnon  in  the  Iliad  (ix.  149) 
ofieis  to  Achilles,  some  were  nndonbtedly  in  Messe- 
nia ;  but  as  onljr  two,  Pherae  and  Cardamyle,  retained 
their  Homeric  names  in  the  historical  age,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  identify  the  other  five.  (Strab.  riii.  p.  359 ; 
Diod.  XT.  66.) 

With  the  conqnest  of  Peloponnenis  hj  the  Dorians 
a  Dew  epoch  commences  in  the  bistorj  of  Hessenia. 
This  coanti7  fell  to  the  lot  of  Cresphontes,  who  is 
lepresented  as  driving  the  Neleidae  ont  of  Pylus  and 
making  himself  master  of  the  whole  oonntrf.  Ae- 
oordin);  to  the  statement  of  Ephoms  ^i^.  Strab.  viiL 
y.  361),  Cresphontes  divided  Ueasenia  into  five  parts, 
of  which  he  made  Stenyclems  the  rojal  residence.* 
In  the  other  foor  towns  he  appointed  viceroys,  and 
kestowed  npon  the  framer  inhabitants  the  same  rights 
and  privileges  as  the  Dorian  conquerors.  Bat  this 
gave  odenoe  to  the  Dorians ;  and  he  mu  obliged  to 
collect  them  all  in  Stenydems,  and  to  declare  this  the 
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*  Of  the  other  four  parts  Stnbo  mentions  Pjlus, 
Bhium,  and  Hjameitis  ;  but  the  passage  is  corrupt, 
and  the  name  of  Uesola  should  probably  be  added 
to  complete  the  nnmber.  (MBller,  Dorumt,  vol.  i. 
f.  Ill,transL)  Stephanns  B.  calls  Heeola,  a  city 
of  Messene,  one  of  the  five  (<.  v.  KiaiKa) ;  and  Sttabo 
in  another  paasage  (viii.  p.  361)  describes  it  as 
]ying  towaida  the  gnlf  between  Taygetns  and  Mes- 
aenia ;  and  as  the  latter  name  can  only  apply  to  the 
western  part  of  the  conntry,  Mesola  was  probably 
the  distnct  between  Taygetns  and  the  Pamisns. 
Pylus  apparently  comprehended  the  whole  western 
coast.  Bhium  is  the  southern  penmsnla,  opposite 
Taenamm.  (Strab.  viiL  p.  360.)  The  position  of 
Hyameitis,  of  which  the  dty  was  called  Uyameia 
QtifAtia,  Steph.  B.  a.  v.),  is  quite  uncertain. 


'only  city  of  Ueasenia.  Notwithstanding  these  con- 
cessions, the  Dorians  put  Cresphontes  and  all  his 
children  to  death,  witii  the  exception  of  Aepytns, 
who  was  then  vety  young,  and  was  living  with  bis 
grand&ther  Cypselus  in  Arcadia.  When  this  youth 
had  grown  up,  he  was  restored  to  his  kingdom  by  the 
help  of  the  Arcadians,  Spartans,  and  Argives.  From 
Aepytus  the  Measenian  kings  were  called  Aepytidae, 
in  preference  to  Heracleidae,  and  continued  to  reign 
in  StenycIeruB  till  the  sixth  generation, — their  names 
being  Aepytus,  Glauctis,  Isthmius,  Dotadas,  Sybotas, 
Phintas, — when  the  first  Measenian  war  with  Sparta 
began.  (Paus.  iv.  3.)  According  to  the  common 
l^end,  which  represents  the  Dorian  invaders  as 
ccnqnering  Peloponneans  at  one  stroke,  Cresphontes 
immediately  became  master  of  the  whole  of  Measenia. 
But,  as  in  the  case  of  Laconia  [Laoobia],  there  is 
good  reason  for  believing  this  to  be  the  invention 
of  a  later  age,  and  that  the  Dorians  in  Messenia  were 
at  first  confined  to  the  plain  of  Stenyclerus.  They 
appear  to  have  penetrated  into  this  plain  from 
Arcadia,  and  their  whole  legendary  history  paints  to 
their  clo^  connection  with  the  latter  country. 
Cresphontes  himself  married  the  daughter  of  the 
Arcadian  king  Cypeelns  ;  and  the  name  of  his  son 
Aepytus,  from  whom  the  line  of  the  Messeniau  kings 
was  called,  was  that  of  an  ancient  Arcadian  hera 
(Hom.  IL  ii.  604,  SchoL  ad  Joe. ;  camp.  Grote,  EM. 
of  Greece,  voL  iL  p.  437,  seq.) 

The  Measenian  wan  with  Sparta  are  rekted  in 
every  history  of  Greece,  and  need  not  be  repeated 
here.  Accoiding  to  the  common  chrondogy,  the  first 
war  lasted  from  B.a  743  to  724,  and  the  second 
from  B.a.  685  to  668 ;  but  both  of  these  dates  are 
probably  too  early.  It  is  necessary,  however,  to  glance 
at  the  origin  of  the  first  war,  because  it  is  connected 
with  a  disputed  topographical  question,  which  has 
only  recenUy  received  a  satisfactory  golution.  Mt. 
Taygetus  rises  abroptly  and  almost  predpitonsly 
above  the  valley  of  the  Euntas,  but  descends  mors 
gradually,  and  in  many  termoes,  on  the  other  side. 
The  Spartans  had  at  a  very  early  period  taken  poB> 
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narion  of  &a  mRtern  slopes,  bnt  bow  &r  tbeir  terrl- 
torj  extended  on  this  side  has  been  a  matter  of  dig- 
pate.  The  confines  of  the  two  ooantries  was  marked 
by  a  temple  of  Artemis  Limnatis,  at  a  place  called 
Limnae,  where  the  Messenians  and  Laconians  offered 
sacrifices  in  common ;  and  it  was  the  mnrder  of  the 
Spartan  king  Teleclus  at  this  place  which  gave  oc- 
casion to  the  First  Messenian  War.  (Pans.  iii.  2.  §  6, 
IT.  4.  §2,  ir.  31.  §3;  comp.  Strab.  vi.  p.  257,  viii. 
p.  362.)  The  exact  site  of  Limnae  is  not  indicated 
by  Pansanias ;  and  aocordingl;  Leake,  led  chiefly  hj 
the  name,  supposes  it  to  have  been  sitaated  in  the 
plain  npon  the  left  bank  of  the  Pamisos,  at  the 
marshes  near  the  conflaence  of  the  Aris  and  Pamisns, 
and  not  far  from  the  site  of  the  modem  town  of  NM 
(Ni)(rl,  island),  which  derites  that  appellation  from 
the  similar  circumstance  of  its  position,  (Leake, 
Mono,  ToL  i.  p.  361.)  But  Roes  has  discovered  the 
niins  of  the  temple  of  Artemis  Limnatis  on  the  west- 
em  slope  of  Mt.  Taygetns,  <m  a  part  of  the  monn- 
tains  (ailed  Vdlimnoi  (Bi\iiums),  and  amidst  the 
ruins  of  the  church  of  Panaghia  VolimtMti»»a  (tla- 
mry(a  BttMianirtvira).  V6liamo$  is  the  pame  of  a 
hollow  in  tiie  monntains  near  a  mountain  torrent 
flawing  into  the  Nedon,  and  situated  between  the  vil- 
lages of  SiUmA  and  Poliani,  of  which  the  latter  is 
•lunt  7  miles  ME.  of  Kalamita,  the  ancient  Phe- 
BW.  The  fiict  of  the  similarity  of  the  names,  B<i- 
\iltnt  and  Atfiroi,  and  also  of  Tlayayta  BttKiimi- 
Ttffira  and  'Aprtiut  Aijut^rii,  as  well  as  the  ruins 
of  a  temple  in  this  secluded  spot,  would  alone  make 
it  probable  that  these  are  the  remains  of  the  cele- 
brated temple  of  Artemis  Limnatis;  but  this  is  ren- 
dered certain  by  the  inscriptions  found  by  Boss 
upon  the  spot,  in  which  tills  goddess  is  mentioned  by 
name.  It  is  also  confirmed  by  the  discovery  of  two 
boundary  stones  to  the  eastward  of  the  ruins,  npon 
the  highest  ridge  of  Taygetns,  upon  which  are  in- 
acribed  'Opot  AaxiStUftovi  rpis  Mfirir^iniv.  These 
pillars,  theiefbie,  show  that  the  boundaries  of  Mes- 
seiiia  and  Laconia  must  at  one  period  have  been  at 
no  great  distance  from  this  temple,  which  is  always 
represented  as  standing  near  the  confines  of  the  two 
countries.  This  district  was  a  frequent  subject  of 
dispute  between  the  Messenians  and  Lacedaemonians 
even  in  the  times  of  the  Roman  Empire,  as  we  shall 
Bee  presently.  Tacitus  calls  it  the  "  Dentlieliates 
Ager"  (^Hut.  iv.  43);  and  that  this  name,  or  some- 
thing similar,  was  the  proper  appellation  of  the  dis- 
trict, appears  from  other  authorities.  Stephanos  B. 
■peaks  of  a  town  "  Denthalii"  (_&tyei\tot,  t.  v.: 
<ihers  read  t,tK9iyioi),  which  was  a  subject  of 
contention  between  the  Messenians  and  Lacedae- 
monians. Alcman  also  (op.  Athen.  i.  p.  31),  in  enu- 
merating the  difierent  kinds  of  Laconian  wine,  men- 
tions also  a  Denthian  wine  (^irta  oTvos),  which 
eame  from  a  fortress  Denthiades  (J*  AtyttiSar  tpi- 
liarSt  twos),  as  particuUirly  good.  Ross  conjectures 
that  this  fortress  may  have  stood  upon  the  moun- 
tain of  St.  George,  a  Uttle  S.  of  Sittovd,  where  a  few 
ancient  remains  are  said  to  exist.  The  wine  of  this 
moontain  is  still  celebrated.  The  position  of  the 
above-mentioned  places  will  be  best  shown  by  the 
accompanying  map. 

But  to  return  to  the  history  of  Messenia.  In 
each  of  the  two  wars  with  Sparta,  the  Messenians, 
after  being  defeated  in  the  open  plain,  took  refuge 
in  a  strong  fortress,  in  Ithome  in  ibt  first  war,  and 
in  Eirs  or  Ira  in  the  second,  where  they  maintamed 
tbemselTt*  tot  several  years.  At  the  condusica  of 
the  Second  Mtwenian  War,  many  d  the  Mwwnlans 
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left  tber' ooontry,  and  settled  in  variona  parts  of 
Greece,  where  their  descendants  continued  to  dwell 
as  exiles,  hoping  for  their  restoration  to  their  native 
land.  A  large  number  of  them,  under  the  two  som 
of  Aristomenes,  sailed  to  Rhegium  in  Italy,  and 
afterwards  crossed  over  to  the  opposite  coast  of  Sicily, 
where  they  obtained  posseaaion  of  Zancle,  to  which 
they  gave  their  own  name,  which  the  dty  has  re- 
tained down  to  the  present  day.  [HBasAHA.] 
Those  who  remained  were  reduced  to  uie  conditicn 
of  Helots,  and  the  whole  of  Messenia  was  incor- 
porated with  Sparta.  From  this  time  (b.  c  668) 
to  the  battle  of  Lenctra  (b.  a  371).  a  period  of  nearly 
300  years,  the  name  of  Messenia  was  blotted  oat  of 
histoij,  and  their  country  bore  the  name  of  Laconia, 
a  fact  which  it  is  important  to  recollect  in  reading 
the  history  of  that  period.  Once  only  the  Messenians 
attempted  to  recover  their  independence.  The  great 
earthquake  of  B.  a  464,  which  reduced  Sparta  to  a 
heap  of  ruins,  encouraged  the  Messenians  and  other 
Helots  to  rise  against  their  oppressors.  They  took 
refuge  in  their  ancient  stronghold  of  Ithome ;  and 
the  Spartans,  after  besieging  the  pUce  in  vain  for 
ten  years,  at  length  obtained  possession  of  it,  by 
allowing  the  Messenians  to  retire  unmolested  from 
Peloponnesus.  The  Athenians  settled  the  exiles  at 
Nanpactus,  which  they  had  lately  taken  from  the 
Locri  Ozolas ;  and  in  the  Peloponnesian  War  they 
were  among  the  most  active  of  the  allies  of  Athens. 
(Tbno.  i.  101—103  ;  Paos.  iv.  24.  §  5,  leq.)  The 
capture  of  Athens  by  the  Lacedaemonians  compelled 
the  Messenians  to  qait  Naupactus.  Many  of  them 
took  reftige  in  Sicily  and  Rhegium,  where  some  of 
their  countrymen  were  settled ;  but  the  greater  part 
sailed  to  Africa,  and  obtained  settlements  among  the 
Enesperita^  a  Libyan  people.  (Pans.  iv.  26.  §  2.) 
After  the  power  of  Sparta  had  been  broken  by  the 
battle  of  Lenctra  (b.  a  371),  Epaminoodas,  in  order 
to  prevent  her  from  regaining  her  former  infioenoe 
in  the  Peloponnesus,  resolved  npon  fbrming  an  Ar. 
cadian  confederation,  of  which  Megalopolis  was  to  be 
the  capital,  and  at  the  same  time  of  restoring  the 
Messenian  state.  To  accomplish  the  latter  object,  ha 
not  only  cenrerted  the  Helots  into  free  Messenians, 
but  he  despatched  messengers  to  Italy,  Sicily,  and 
Africa,  where  the  exiled  Messenians  had  settled,  in- 
viting them  to  return  to  their  native  land.  Hia 
summons  was  gladly  responded  to,  and  in  B.  c,  369 
the  new  town  of  Messene  was  built.  Its  citadel  or 
acropolis  was  placed  upon  the  summit  of  Mt.  Itbooie, 
while  the  town  itself  was  situated  lower  down  oo 
the  slope,  though  connected  with  its  acropolis  by  a 
continuous  wall.  (Diod.  xr.  66;  Pans.  iv.  27.) 
[Messekk.]  During  the  300  yean  of  exile,  the 
Messenians  retained  their  ancient  cnstoms  and  Doric 
dialect ;  and  even  in  the  time  of  Pansanias  they 
spoke  the  purest  Doric  in  Peloponnesus.  (Pans, 
iv.  27.  §  11 ;  comp.  Mtiller,  Dor.  voL  iL  p.  421, 
transl.)  Other  towns  were  also  rebuilt,  but  a  great 
part  of  the  land  still  continued  uncultivated  and 
deserted.  (Strab.  viii.  p.  362.)  Under  the  pratao- 
tion  of  Thebes,  and  in  close  alliance  with  the  Ar»- 
dians  (oomp.  Polyb.  iv.  32),  Messene  maintained  its 
independence,  and  the  Lacedaemonians  lost  Messenia 
for  ever.  On  the  downfall  of  the  Theban  supremacy, 
the  Messenians  courted  the  alliance  of  Philip  of 
Macedon,  and  consequently  took  no  part  with  the 
other  Greeks  at  the  battle  of  Chaeroneia,  b.  c.  388. 
(Pana.  iv.  28.  §  2.)  Philip  rewarded  them  by  com- 
pelling the  Lacedaemonians  to  cede  to  them  Limnaa 
and  certain  districts.     (Polyb,  ix.  28  j   Taa  . 
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ir.  43.)  That  these  districts  were  thoee  of  Alagania, 
GeRoia,  Cardamyle,  and  Leoctra,  situated  north- 
ward of  the  smaller  Pamisns,  which  flows  into  the 
Mesaenian  gulf  jtut  below  Lenctra,  we  maj  conclude 
fnm  the  statement  of  Stiabo  (viii.  p.  361)  that 
this  rirer  bad  been  the  sabjeet  of  dispute  between 
the  Ueseenians  and  Lacedaemonians  before  Philip. 
The  Hesseniaos  appear  to  hare  maintained  that 
their  tetritoij  extended  even  thrtber  south  in  the 
most  ancient  times,  once  thej  alleged  that  the 
island  of  Pepbnns  had  once  belonged  to  them. 
(Pans.  It.  26.  §  3.)  [Pephhus.]  At  a  later  time 
the  Ueesenians  joined  the  Achaean  League,  and 
iiiQght  along  with  the  Achaeans  and  Antigonns 
Dosoo  at  the  battle  of  Seltosia,  b.  c.  222.  (Pans, 
ir.  S9.  %  9.)  Long  before  this  the  Lacedaemonians 
appear  to  hare  recovered  the  districts  assigned  to 
the  Messenians  b;  Philip ;  for  after  the  battle  of 
Sellaaia  the  boondaries  of  the  two  people  were 
again  settled  by  Antigonns.  (Taa  Ann.  I.  e.) 
Shortly  afterwards  Philip  V.  sent  Demetrins  of 
Phams,  who  was  then  living  at  his  court,  on  an 
•xpeditlon  to  surprise  Messenej  but  the  attempt  was 
ansuceeaofiil,  and  Demetrius  himself  was  slain. 
(Polyb.  iu.  19 ;  Pana.  ir.  29.  §§  1—6,  where  this 
attempt  is  erroneously  ascribed  to  Demetrins  IL, 
king  of  Macedonia.)  Demetrins  of  Pharus  had  ob- 
lerrad  to  Philip  that  Mt.  Ithome  and  the  Acroco- 
riotbns  were  the  Wo  horns  of  Peloponnesus,  and 
that  whoever  held  these  horns  was  master  (^  the 
'  boD.  (Strab.  viii.  p.  861.)  Afterwards  Nabis, 
tjiant  <f  Lacedaemon,  abo  made  an  attempt  upon 
Uaseoe,  and  bad  even  entered  within  the  walls, 
when  he  was  driven  back  by  Philopoemen,  who 
came  with  ancconrs  from  Megalopolis.  (Pans.  iv. 
29.  §  10.)  In  the  treaty  made  between  Mabis 
and  ue  Bomans  in  B.C.  195,  T.  Quintins  Flamininns 
eompelled  him  to  restore  til  the  property  he  had 
taken  from  the  Messenians.  (LiT.  zziiv.  35  ;  Pint. 
Flamit.  13.)  A  quarrel  afterwards  arose  between 
0N  Miimiiiiisiiii  and  the  Achaean  League,  which  ended 
in  open  mr.  At  first  the  Achaeans  were  nnsuc- 
ecafoL  Their  general  Philopoemen  was  taken 
frisooer  and  pat  to  death  by  the  Messenians,  B.  o. 
183;  hot  Lycortas,  who  soccaeded  to  the  command, 
sot  only  defeated  the  Messenians  in  battle,  but  cap- 
tared  their  dty,  and  executed  all  who  had  taken 
salt  in  the  death  of  Philopoemen.  'Meesene  again 
Joined  the  Achaean  League,  but  Abia,  Thuria,  and 
Pbarae  now  separated  tbemselvts  from  Messene,  and 
became  each  a  distinct  member  of  the  league.  (Pans. 
iv.  SO.  §§  II,  12;  Lir.  xxxix.  49;  Polyb.  xxir.  9, 
leq.,  xzv.  1.)  By  the  loss  of  these  states  the  ter- 
ritory of  Messene  did  not  extend  further  eastward 
than  the  Pamisns;  but  on  the  settlement  of  the 
a&in  of  Greece  I7  Mnmmins,  they  not  only  re- 
covered their  cities,  but  also  the  Dentheliates  Ager, 
which  the  Lacedaemonians  had  taken  possession  of. 
(Tac  Anm.  iv.  43.)  This  district  continued  to  be 
a  subject  of  dispute  between  the  two  states.  It 
was  again  assigned  to  the  Messenians  by  the  Mile- 
sians, to  whose  arbitratian  the  question  had  been 
sobodtted,  and  abo  by  Atidius  Geminns,  praetor  of 
Achaia.  (Tac  I  e.)  But  after  the  battle  of  Ae- 
tinm,  Angustos,  in  order  to  punish  the  Messenians 
tor  having  emoaed  the  ade  of  Antony,  assigned 
Thoria  and  Pharae  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  and 
censeqaently  the  Dentfaeliatea  Ager,  which  biy  east 
cf  these  stales.  (Pans.  ir.  SI.  §  3,  oomp.  iv.  Sa 
fS.)  Tadtns  agrees  with  Pansanias,  that  the 
Pirtlwiliatss  Ager  bekoged  to  the  LacedaemoDians 
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m  the  reign  of  Hberins ;  but  he  difibrs  fWm  the 
Utter  writer  in  assigning  the  possession  of  the 
Lacedaemonians  to  a  decision  of  C.  Caesar  and  M. 
Antonins  ("  poet  C.  Caesaris  et  Mard  Antooii  sen- 
tentia  redditum").  In  such  a  matter,  however,  the 
authority  of  Pausanias  deserves  the  preference.  We 
learn,  however,  from  Tadtns  (/.  c),  that  Tiberins 
reversed  the  decision  of  Augustus,  and  restored  the 
dispnted  district  to  the  Mmsenians,  who  cmtinned 
to  keep  possession  of  it  in  the  time  of  Pausanias; 
for  this  writer  mentions  the  woody  hollow  called 
Choerins,  20  stadia  south  of  Abia,  as  the  boundary 
between  the  two  states  in  his  time  (iv.  1.  §  I,  iv.  30. 
§  I ).  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  district,  which 
had  been  such  a  frequent  subject  of  dispute  in  an- 
tiquity, was  in  the  year  1835  taken  from  the  go- 
vernment of  Mitthra  (Sparta),  to  which  it  had 
always  belonged  in  modem  times,  and  given  to  that 
of  Kalamita,     (Boss,  Reism  n»  Pdoj^mnaet,  p.  2.) 

IV.  Towns. 

1.  At  (te  plma  of  StenycUnu. — Akdahia,  the 
capital  of  the  Messenian  kings  before  the  Dorians. 
Oechaua,  at  the  distance  of  8  stadia  from  Andania, 
the  reputed  residence  of  Eniytus,  occupied,  according 
to  Pausanias,  the  grove  of  cypresses  callsdCamasium. 
Ain>HEiA,in  the  mountains  on  the  borders  of  Arcadia. 
Two  roads  led  into  Arcadia:  the  more  northerly  ran 
along  the  river  Charadrus  past  Camasium  (Pans, 
viii.  35.  §  1);  the  more  southerly  started  from 
Messene,  and  was  a  militaiy  road  made  by  Epami- 
nondas,  to  connect  mora  closely  the  two  newly 
founded  dties  of  Messene  and  Megalopolis.  (Pans, 
viii.  34 ;  comp.  Leake,  Mono.,  voL  ii.  p^  296.) 
Stentclarus,  the  capital  of  the  Dorian  conquerors, 
and  which  gave  its  name  to  the  plain,  was  also  on 
the  borders  of  Arcadia.  Iba  or  Eiba,  where  the 
citizens  maintained  themselves  during  the  Second 
Messenian  War,  was  situated  upon  the  monntain  of 
this  name,  to  the  north  of  the  plain  above  the  river 
Keda.  At  the  extreme  south  of  this  plain,  com- 
manding also  the  entrance  of  the  plain  Macaria,  waa 
Mbsbexe,  with  its  dtadel  Ithome.  To  the  west 
part  of  the  pbin,  on  the  road  from  Andania  to 
Cyparissia,  were  Pouchhe  and  Dorich. 

2.  In  the  plain  of  Macaria.  —  Phbkab,  the 
modem  Kalamdta,  situated  about  a  mile  from  the 
sea,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Nedun,  was  in 
antiquity,  as  it  is  at  preeent,  the  chief  town  in  the 
plain.  Three  roads  Ind  from  Pherae:  one  south- 
wards along  the  coast  to  Abia,  said  to  be  the  Ho- 
meric Ira;  a  second  up  the  valley  of  the  Nedcai, 
acroea  Mt.  Tsygetns  to  Sparta,  one  of  whose  gatea 
was  hence  called  the  gate  towards  Pharae  ("  porta 
quae  Pharas  dndt,"  Liv.  xxxv.  SO);  while  the  third 
road  ran  across  the  Nedon  in  a  north-easterly  direc- 
tion to  CaIjAMAK,  tiie  modem  iSToiiiR^  where  it 
divided  into  two,  the  one  to  the  weet  going  across  the 
Pamisns,  and  the  other  to  the  north  leading  to 
Tbubu,  of  which  there  were  two  towns  so  called, 
andfrom  thence  to  the  sourcee  of  the  Pamisus.  To  the 
east  of  Pherae  waa  the  moontainons  district  called 
the  Ager  Dentheliates,  and  containing  LmnAB, 
which  hits  been  already  described. 

3.  In  Me  aestem  penintula  and  on  the  veeter* 
eoatt — Cobohb  and  Asinb  were  00  the  Messenian 
gulf,  and  conaequenUy  on  the  east  coast  of  this 
popnsula.  The  situation  of  Cou>inDE8  is  un- 
certain, some  placing  it  00  the  Meoenian  gnl^  and 
others  near  the  haibour  Phoenicus,  NW.  of  the 
promoDtory  Acritw.    At  the  extreme  lonthsm  point 
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of  the  wntem  oout  atood  MsTHcnrE,  buj^mmcI  to 
be  the  Homeric  Pedasna.  North  of  Kethooe,  on  the 
W.  coast,  was  Ptlus,  on  the  promontorjr  Corypha- 
eiiun,  oppoeite  to  which  was  the  island  Sphacteria. 
Farther  north,  was  the  small  town  Erana,  and 
then  the  more  important  CrFABissiA;  beyond  which 
was  a  place  Anion,  at  the  entrance  of  the  defile  of 
this  name,  through  which  flowed  the  river  C7- 
pariesos. 

(On  the  gec^raphy  cf  Mesaenia,  see  Leake,  iforea, 
ToL  L  pp.  334,  seq. ;  Boblaye,  Ridurohes,  p.  103, 
MCi;  Coitias,  Petopomuiot,  Tcd  ii.  p.  121,  seq.) 


HESSENUCUS  SINUS.    [HssssinA.] 

HESUA,  in  Gallia  Narb<mensis,  is  described  by 
Mela  (iL  5)  "  as  a  hill  eommnded  by  the  aea  almost 
on  all  aides,  and  it  wonid  be  an  isUnd  if  it  were  not 
joined  to  the  mainland  by  a  narrow  agger."  The 
place  is  snppoeed  to  be  Hue  or  Mem,  on  the  border 
of  the  Etimg  de  Tau,  between  Agde  and  Ifont- 
peUier.  [G.  L.] 

METAGONI'TAE  (Mrr«7«»n-iu,  PtoL  iv.  2. 
§  10),  ■  peo[4e  of  Maaretaaia.  between  the  Mnla- 
ebt  and  the  Pillars  of  Hercnles.  Their  name  re- 
calls the  Urbks  Mktaoonitioab  (HeraTotriTwr 
wiXtis,  Polyb.  iiL  S3),  or  settlements  founded  by  the 
Carthaginians  on  the  NW.  coast,  and  which  seem  to 
baTe  fanned  a  legnlar  chain  from  their  frontier  to 
the  PilhuB  of  Hercules  (ScyL  p.  81).  These  marts 
enabled  the  republic  to  oaiij  on  inland  trade  with 
the  nomad  tribes,  as  well  as  to  keep  open  a  conmrn- 
nieation  by  hmd  with  Spain.  (Heeren,  Afiioan 
NaUoiu,  Tol,  L  p.  52,  transL)  [£.  B.  J.] 

HETAGONI'TES  PROM.  (Vlrrtrtml-n,t  lacpof, 
Ptol.  iv.  1.  §  7),  a  headhmd  of  Mauretania  Tmgi- 
tana,  W.  of  the  Hnlucfaa,  now  Capi  Tret  Forau  or 
Bimd-Delar  of  the  natives.  [E.  B.  J.] 

METAGO'NIUM  (VltT<rp!ano»,  Strab.  xviL  pp. 
827 — 829  ;  Pomp.  Mela,  L  7.  §  1),  a  headland  of 
N.  Africa,  which  Strabo  (2.  c.)  places  over  against 
Carthago  Nova,  at  a  distance  of  3000  stadia.  He 
describes  the  district  about  it  as  being  dry  and 
barren,  and  bearing  the  same  name  ;  the  headland  is 
now  called  BAt-el-Haribah.  (Comp.  Sfasw,  Trait. 
p.  94.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

METALLI'NUM.    [METBt-tanni.] 

METALLUM.     [Matalia.] 

HETAPA  (Ji  wirawa :  Etk.  Krrawams,  Mera- 
*(6t),atown  in  Aetolia,8ituatedon  the  northern  shore 
of  the  lake  Trichonis,  at  the  entrance  of  a  narrow 
deflle,  and  60  stadia  firom  Thennnm.  It  was  bamt 
by  Philip,  on  his  invasion  of  Aetolia,  B.  0.  218,  as 
he  returned  from  the  capture  of  Thennnm.  Its  site 
cannot  be  fixed  with  certainty,  notwithstanding  the 
description  of  Polybins.  Leake  places  it  immediately 
below  Vrakhori,  near  the  eastern  extremity  of  the 
lake  Hyria,  or  the  smaller  of  the  two  lakes;  sup- 
posing that  as  these  two  lakes  are  oconected  with 
one  another,  the  larger  division  may  often  have  given 
name  to  thie  whole.  (PoL  t.  7,  \i;  Stepb.  B.  *.  c. ; 
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METAPINUM  OSTIUM.     [Rhodahus.] 

METAPONTUM  or  METAPONTIUM  (M»r«. 
rdmum :  Tbuc,  Strab.,  and  all  Greek  writers  have 
this  form;  the  Latina  almost  Dnivereally  Hetapoo- 
tnm:  Eth.  Hermrorriyai,  Pans.,  StepL  B.,  and 
on  coins;  but  Herod,  has  Mmtw6imos;  in  Latin, 
Hetapontinus:  Bn.  near  Torre  di  Mare'),  an  im- 
portant city  of  Magna  Graecia,  sitnated  on  the  gulf 
of  Tarentnm,  between  the  river  Bnuianns  and  the 
Casuentos.  It  was  distant  abont  14  miles  firom 
Heraclea  and  24  from  Tarentnm.  Hiatcdcally 
speaking,  there  is  no  doubt  that  Metapontnm  was  a 
Greek  city  founded  by  an  Achaean  colony  ;  bnt  va- 
rioDs  traditions  assigned  to  it  a  much  earlier  origin. 
Strabo  ascribes  its  foundation  to  a  body  of  Pylians,a 
part  <^  those  who  had  followed  Nestor  to  Troy 
(Strab.  V.  p.  222,  vi.  p.  264);  while  Justin  tells  us 
it  was  founded  by  Epeins,  the  hero  who  constructed 
the  wooden  horse  at  Troy;  in  proof  of  which  the  in- 
habitanta  showed,  in  a  temple  of  Minerva,  the  toob 
used  by  him  on  that  occasion.  (Justin,  tx.  2.) 
Another  tradition,  reported  by  Ephoms  (<9>.  Simk. 
p.  264),  assigned  to  it  a  Phocian  origin,  and  called 
Daullns,  the  tyrant  of  Criaa  near  Delphi,  its  founder. 
Other  legends  carried  back  its  origin  to  a  still  mote 
remote  period.  Antiochus  of  Syracuse  said  that  it 
was  originally  called  Metabos,  from  a  hero  of  that 
name,  who  appears  to  have  been  identified  with  the 
Hetapontus  who  figured  in  the  Greek  mythical  ' 
story  as  the  husbamd  of  Melanippe  and  fitther  uf 
Aeolos  and  Boeotns.  (Antioch.  cqi.  Strab.  L  c; 
Hygm.  Fab.  186;  Eostath.  ad  J)ionfi.  Per.  368; 
Kod.  iv.  67.) 

Whether  there  may  have  really  been  a  settlemenS 
on  the  spot  more  ancient  than  the  Achaean  colony, 
we  have  no  means  of  determining;  but  we  are  t<jd 
that  at  the  time  of  the  foundation  of  this  dty  tba 
site  vras  unoccupied;  for  which  reason  the  Achaean 
settlers  at  Crotona  and  Sybaris  were  desixDos  to 
cdoniae  it,  in  order  to  prevent  the  Tarentines  from 
taking  possession  of  it.  With  this  view  a  colony 
was  sent  finm  the  mother-country,  under  the  com- 
mand of  a  leader  named  Leucippns,  who,  according 
to  one  account,  was  compelled  to  obtain  the  territory 
by  a  fraudulent  treaty.  Another  and  a  more  plau- 
sible statement  is  that  the  new  colonists  were  at 
first  engaged  in  a  contest  with  the  TarentineB,  as 
well  as  the  neighbonring  tribes  of  the  Oenotiians, 
which  was  at  length  terminated  by  a  treaty,  leaving 
them  in  the  peaceable  possession  of  the  territory 
they  had  acquired.  (Strab.  vi.  pp.  264,  265.)  The 
date  of  the  coloniution  of  Hetspontnm  cannot  be 
detennioed  with  certainty;  but  it  was  evidently, 
fttm  the  dicnmstances  just  reUted,  subsequent  to 
that  of  Tarentum,  as  well  as  of  Sybaris  and  Crotona: 
hence  the  date  assigned  by  Eusebins,  who  wonld 
carry  it  back  as  far  as  B.  a  774,  is  wholly  un- 
tenable; nor  is  it  easy  to  see  how  such  an  error  can 
have  ariwn.  (Eiiseb.  Arm.  Chron.  p.  99.)  It  may 
probably  be  referred  to  about  700 — 690  B.  o. 

We  hear  very  little  of  Metapontnm  doling  the 
first  ages  of  its  existence;  bnt  it  seems  certain  that 
it  roae  rapidly  to  a  considerable  amount  of  prosperity, 
for  which  it  was  indebted  to  the  extreme  fertility  of 
its  territory.  The  same  policy  which  had  led  to  its 
foundation  wonld  naturally  unite  it  in  the  bonds  of  a 
close  alliance  with  the  other  Achaean  cities,  Sybaris 
and  Crotona;  and  the  first  occasion  on  which  we 
meet  with  its  name  in  histoiy  is  as  jaiaiog  with 
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than  two  dtieB  in  ■  leagne  agiinst  Siris,  with  the 
Tie*  of  expelling  the  Ionian  coloniats  of  that  city. 
(Jnidn,  zx.  S.)  The  war  seems  to  bare  ended  in 
the  capture  and  destrnctiixi  of  Sins,  bnt  our  accoont 
of  it  if  rerj  obacnre,  and  the  period  at  which  it 
took  place  reiy  tmcertain.  [Sikis.]  It  does  not 
appear  that  Urtapootam  took  ttaj  part  in  the  war 
ietmea  Crotooa  and  Sybaris,  which  ended  in  the 
deitnietiao  of  the  latter  dtj  ;  bnt  its  name  is  fi»- 
qoeotly  mentkned  in  connectiaa  with  the  changes 
intndaeed  by  Pythagoras,  and  the  troaUes  oonse- 
qoent  npoo  them.  Hetapontnm,  indeed,  appears  to 
hare  been  one  of  the  citiee  where  the  doctrines  and 
aactrf that  philosi^iher  obtained  the  firmest  footing. 
Enn  when  the  Pythagoreans  were  expelled  fn»i 
Cratona,  they  maintained  themselTes  at  Metapontam, 
whithar  the  philosopher  himself  retired,  and  where 
he  ended  his  days.  The  Metapontines  paid  the 
fcnatast  respect  to  his  memory;  they  oonsecnted 
the  house  in  which  he  bad  lived  as  a  temple  to 
Ceres,  and  gave  to  the  street  in  which  it  was  sitn- 
ated  the  nanw  of  the  Hnsemn.  His  tomb  was  still 
(bown  there  in  the  days  of  Cicero.  (lambL  Vit. 
fiA.  170,  849,  266 ;  Pori^yr.  Vit.  P^th.  56,  57 ; 
Pint  de  Gen.  Soct.  IS ;  IMog.  La&t  riu.  1.  §  40; 
lir.  L  18  ;  Cic.  th  Fm.  T.  2.)  The  Metapontines 
wtn  afterinuds  oalled  in  as  mediators  to  appease 
the  troubles  which  had  arisen  at  Cratona ;  and  ap- 
pear, therafore,  to  have  snfiered  comparatiTely  little 
thamselres  from  ctril  diasensioos  arising  from  this 
souree.  (lambL  262.) 

At  the  time  of  the  Athenian  ezpeditiuD  to  Sicily, 
B.a4l9,  the  Metapontines  at  first,  like  the  other 
ttatas  of  Magna  Graeda,  endesTonred  to  mahitain  a 
strict  neatnlity ;  bnt  in  the  following  year  were 
indoced  to  enter  into  an  alliance  with  Athens,  and 
famish  a  small  auxiliary  force  to  the  armament 
Boder  Demosthenes  and  Eniymedon.*  (Died.  xiii.  4; 
Thuc  n.  44,  til  33,  57.)  It  seems  clear  that  Me- 
tapontam was  at  this  time  a  floorSiiiiing  and  opulent 
dtjr;  nor  have  we  any  reason  to  suppose  that  its 
decline  began  nntil  long  after.  Fmn  its  position  it 
was  seeoied  &om  the  attacks  of  Dionyrins  of  Syra- 
CQSS;  and  though  it  must  have  been  endangered  in 
wsnmon  with  the  other  Greek  cities  by  the  adrane- 
ing  power  -of  the  Lnoanians,  it  does  not  appear  to 
hare  taken  any  prominent  part  in  the  wars  with 
that  people,  and  probably  suffsied  bnt  little  from 
their  attarks  Its  name  is  again  mentioned  m 
&  a  345,  when  llmolean  touched  there  en  his  ex- 
pedition to  Sicily,  bnt  it  does  not  appear  to  hare 
taken  any  part  in  his  {snmr.  (Diod.  xri.  66.)  In 
B.  a  333,  when  Alexander,  king  of  Epims,  crossed 
over  into  Italy  at  the  invitation  of  the  Tarentines, 
the  Metapontines  were  among  the  first  to  conclude 
an  «lli«~««  with  that  monarch,  and  support  him  in 
Us  wan  against  the  Lncanians  and  Bmttians. 
Hence,  after  bis  defeat  and  death  at  Pandoeia,  B.  c 
326,  it  was  to  Hetapontnm  that  his  remains  were 
sent  for  interment.  (Justin,  xii.  2 ;  Liv.  viii.  24.) 
Bnt  some  years  later,  B.  c.  803,  when  Cleonymus 
of  Sparta  was  in  his  turn  invited  by  the  Tarentinee, 
the  MetapoDtines,  for  what  reason  we  know  not, 
puiaed  a  di%rent  policy,  and  incnrred  the  resent- 
mnt  of  that  leader,  who,  in  consequence,  turned  his 
own  aims,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Lncanians,  against 
them.  He  was  then  admitted  into  the  city  on 
insodly  terms,  but  neverthelees  exacted  from  them 
a  large  sum  of  money,  and  committed  various  other 
excesses.  (Diod.  xx.  104.)  It  is  evident  that  He- 
tqwntmn  was  at  this  pei^  still  wealthy;  but  its 
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d&ens  had  apparently,  like  their  neighbours  the 
Tarentines,  (alien  into  a  state  of  slothfulness  and 
luxury,  so  that  they  were  become  -almost  proverbial 
tor  their  effeminacy.   (Plat.  Apopkth.  Lac.  p.  233.) 

It  seems  certain  that  the  Metapontines,  as  well  as 
the  Tarentines,  lent  an  active  support  to  Pyrrhns, 
when  that  monarch  came  over  to  Italy ;  but  we  do 
not  find  them  mentioned  during  his  wan  there; 
nor  have  we  any  account  of  the  precise  period  at 
which  they  passed  under  the  yoke  of  Bome.  Their 
name  is,  however,  again  mentitmed  repeatedly  in  the 
Second  Panic  War.  We  are  told  that  they  were 
among  the  firet  to  declare  in  &vonr  of  Hannibal 
after  the  battie  of  Cannae  (Uv.  xxii.  61);  but  not« 
withstanding  this,  we  find  their  city  occupied  by 
a  Boman  garrison  some  years  later,  and  it  was  not 
till  after  the  capture  of  Tarentnm,  in  b.  c.  212,  that 
they  wen  able  to  rid  themselves  of  this  force  and 
openly  espouse  the  Carthaginian  cause.  (Id.  xxv.  1 1, 
15;  PoL  viiL  36  ;  Appian,  Aimib.  33,  35.)  Han- 
nibal now  occupied  Metapontum  with  a  Carthaginian 
garrison,  and  seems  to  have  made  it  one  of  his  piin- 
dpal  places  of  deposit,  until  the  &tal  battle  of  the 
Hetaums  having  compelled  him  to  give  up  the  pos- 
session of  this  part  of  Italy,  b.  c.  207,  he  withdrew 
his  forces  from  Metapontum,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
removed  from  thence  all  the  inhabitants  in  order  to 
save  them  from  the  vengeance  of  Borne.  (Id.  xxvii. 
1,  16,  42,  51.) 

From  tills  time  the  name  of  Metapontum  does  not 
again  appear  in  history ;  and  it  seems  certwi  that 
it  never  recovered  from  the  blow  thus  inflicted  on  it; 
Bnt  it  did  not  altogether  cease  to  exist ;  for  its  name 
is  found  in  Mela  (IL  4.  §  8),  who  does  not  notice  any 
extinct  places ;  and  Cicero  speaks  of  visiting  it  in 
terms  that  show  it  was  still  a  town.  (Cie.  de  Fin. 
V.  2  ;  see  also  Appian,  B.  C.  v.  93.)  That  ontor, 
however,  elsewhere  alludes  to  the  dtSes  of  Magna 
Graeda  as  being  in  his  day  sunk  into  almost  com- 
plete decay ;  Staabo  says  tiie  same  thing,  and  Pan- 
sanias  tells  us  that  Metapontum  in  particular  was  in 
his  time  completely  in  ruins,  and  nothing  remained 
ct  it  but  the  theatre  and  the  circuit  of  its  walls. 
(Cic.  d«  Amic  4 ;  Strab.  vL  p.  262  ;  Pans.  vi.  19. 
I  11.)  Hence,  though  the  name  is  still  fonnd  in 
Ptolemy,  and  the  "  ager  Metapontinus  "  is  noticed  in 
the  Lib»  Oolooiarum  (p.  262),  all  trace  of  tiie  dty 
snbsequentiy  disappeara,  and  it  is  not  even  noticed  in 
the  Itineraries  where  they  give  the  line  of  route 
along  the  coast  from  Tarentnm  to  Thurii.  The  site 
was  probably  abeady  subject  to  malaria,  and  from 
the  same  cause  has  remained  desolate  ever  since. 

Thongh  we  hear  much  less  of  Metapontum  tiian 
of  Sybaris,  Crotons,  and  Tarentnm,  yet  all  acconnte 
agree  in  representing  it  as,  in  the  days  of  its  pro- 
sperity, one  of  the  most  opulent  and  flourishing  of 
the  dties  (^  Magna  Graeda.  The  fertility  of  its 
territory,  especially  in  the  growth  of  com,  vied  with 
the  neighbouring  district  ^  the  Siritis.  Hence  we 
are  told  that  the  Metaponthies  sent  to  the  temple  at 
Delphi  an  o6fering  of  "a  golden  harvest"  (dipos 
XimroOv,  Strab.  vt  p.  264),  by  which  we  must 
probably  imderetand  a  sheaf  or  bundle  of  cum 
wrooght  in  gold.  For  the  same  reason  an  ear  of  com 
became  the  characteristic  symbol  on  their  coins,  the 
number  and  variety  of  which  in  itself  suffioientiy 
attests  the  wealth  of  the  city.  (MiUingsn,  Awnw- 
m<U>{iieder/(aite,n.22.)  We  leam  also  Uist  they 
had  a  treasury  of  their  own  at  Olympia  still  existing 
in  the  days  of  Fansaniss  (Paus.  vi.  19.  §  1 1 ;  Athen. 
XL  p.  479).    Herodotos  tell*  ni  that  they  paid  {■!• 
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ticnlar  hononTs  to  Aristeu,  who  wu  laid  to  hsre 
appeared  in  thar  city  340  veara  after  he  had  dis- 
appeand  from  CTzicus.  Thej  erected  to  him  a 
statue  in  the  middle  of  the  fomm,  with  an  altar  to 
Apollo  snrroondedb;  agrore  of  lanrela.  (Herod,  ir. 
15  ;  Athen.  ziiL  p.  605,  c)  From  their  odns  they 
would  appear  also  to  hiaTa  paid  heroic  honoara  to 
LencippnB,  as  the  founder  of  their  citj.  (Hillingen, 
I.  e.  p.  24.)  Strabo  tells  ns,  as  a  proof  of  their 
Pylian  origin,  that  thej  continaed  to  perfonn  gaai- 
fices  to  the  Neleidae.     (Strab.  ri.  p.  264.) 

The  site  and  remains  pf  Hetapontnm  have  been 
carefully  examined  by  the  Due  de  Luynes,  who  has 
illustrated  them  in  a  special  work  (^JUetaponU,  fol. 
Paris,  1833).  It  is  remarkable  that  no  trace  exists 
of  the  ancient  walls  or  the  theatre  of  which  Pansa- 
nias  speaks.  The  most  important  of  the  still  existing 
monuments  is  a  temple,  the  remains  of  which  occupy 
a  slight  elevation  near  the  right  bank  of  the  Bra- 
danus,  about  2  miles  from  its  month.  They  are 
now  known  as  the  Tmola  dei  Paladmi.  Fifteen 
columns  are  still  standing,  ten  on  one  side  and  five 
on  the  other ;  but  the  two  ends,  as  well  as  tbe  whole 
of  the  entablature  above  the  architrave  and  the  walls 
of  the  cella,  have  wholly  disappeared.  The  archi- 
tecture is  of  the  Doric  order,  but  its  proportions  are 
lighter  and  more  slender  than  those  of  the  celebrated 
temples  of  Faestum:  and  it  is  in  all  probability  of 
Iat»r  date.  Some  remains  of  another  temple,  but 
prostrate,  and  a  mere  heap  of  ruins,  are  visible 
nearly  3  miles  to  the  S.  of  the  preceding,  and  a  short 
distance  from  the  mouth  of  the  Bradanus.     This 

r,  called  the  Chiaa  eU  Santone,  appears  to  mark 
site  of  the  city  itself,  numerous  foimdations  of 
boildings  having  been  discovered  all  aronnd  it.  It 
may  be  doubted  whether  the  more  distant  temple 
was  ever  included  within  the  walls;  but  it  is  im- 
possible now  to  trace  the  extent  of  the  ancient  city. 
The  Torrt  di  Hart,  now  the  rally  inhabited  spot  on 
the  plun,  derives  its  name  £rom  a  castellated  edifice 
of  the  middle  ages;  it  is  situated  above  1)  mile 
from  the  sea,  and  the  same  distance  from  the  liver 
BaiiaUo,  the  ancient  Casuentus.  Immediately  op- 
posite to  it,  on  the  sea-shore,  is  a  small  salt-water 
basin  or  lagoon,  now  called  the  Logo  di  Sta.  Pela- 
giaa,  which,  though  neither  deep  nor  spacious,  in 
all  laobability  fonned  the  ancient  port  of  Meta- 
pontom. 

Metapontmn  was  thus  situated  between  the  two 
riven  Bradanus  and  Casuentns,  and  occnpied  (with 
its  port  and  appurtenances)  a  considerable  part  of 
the  intormediate  space.  Appian  speaks  of  "  a  river 
between  Metapontum  and  Tarentom  <ff  Via  tamt 
namt^  by  which  he  probably  means  the  Bradanus, 
which  may  have  been  commonly  known  as  the  river 
of  Metapontum.  This  is  certainly  the  only  river 
large  enough  to  answer  to  the  description  which  he 
gives  of  the  meeting  of  Octavian  and  Antony  which 
took  phice  on  ite  banks.    (Appian,  B.  C.  v.  93, 94.) 

The  coins  of  Metapontum,  as  already  observed, 
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are  yerj  nnmeroas;  and  many  of  the  later  ones  of 
very  botutiful  workmanshipi  Those  of  more  an- 
cient date  are  of  the  style  called  mchm,  like  the 
early  coins  of  Crotona  and  Sybaris.  The  one  in  the 
annexed  figure  has  on  the  obverse  the  head  of  the 
hero  Lencippus,  the  foimder  of  the  dty.  But  the 
more  common  type  on  the  obverse  is  the  head  ef 
Cerw.  .  [E.  H.  B.] 

HETABIS  (Wrrapis,  PtoL  ii.  8.  §  6),  an  estu- 
ary in  Britain ;  the  Wath  between  Nor/oli  and 
iMcobuhm.  [C.  R  S.] 

METAUBDM  (Miroupor,  Steph.  B.),  a  city  on 
the  W.  coast  of  Bruttium,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
of  the  same  name.  According  to  Stepbanns  of 
Byzantium,  it  was  a  colony  of  the  Locrians,  but 
seems  never  to  have  risen  to  any  importance;  and 
its  name  is  chiefly  known  because,  according  to  some 
accounts,  it  was  the  birthplace  of  tlie  poet  Stesi- 
choms,  who  was  more  generally  regarded  as  a  native 
of  Himera.  (Steph.  B.  *.  v.;  Suid.  «,«.  Srqiri. 
xopos.)  Stephanus  erraneoasly  calls  it  a  dty  of 
Sicily;  but  Snidas,  who  writes  the  name  Matanria, 
correctly  places  it  in  Italy;  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  both  mean  the  town  at  the  month  of  the 
Metaurus,  which  is  called  by  Latin  writen  Me- 
taurum.  Solinns  ascribes  its  foundation  to  the 
Zanclaeans.  Mela  mentions  it  as  if  it  were  a  still 
existing  town;  but  Strabo  speaks  mily  of  the  river 
Metaurus,  with  an  anchorage  or  roadstead  of  the 
same  name :  and  Pliny  also  notices  the  river  ("  Me- 
tanrus  amnis  ")  without  any  mention  of  a  town  of 
the  name.  (Strab.  vi.  p.  256;  Plin.  iiL  5.  s.  10, 
Mel.  ii.  4.  §8;Solin.  a.§ll.)  [E.H.B.] 

METAURUS  (Mh-aupos).  1.  A  river  of  Umbria, 
flowing  into  the  Adriatic  sea,  near  Fano,  and  one  of 
the  most  considerable  of  the  numennis  streams  whish 
in  this  part  of  Italy  descend  from  the  eastern  decli- 
vity of  the  Apennines  into  the  Adriatic  It  is  etjll 
called  the  Metauro  at  Metro;  and  has  its  sources  in 
the  high  group  of  Apennines  called  the  MonUNtrata, 
from  whence  it  has  a  course  of  between  40  and  SO 
miles  to  the  sea.  It  flows  by  FotsoaArona  (Fornm 
Sempronii),  and  throughout  the  hitter  part  of  its 
course  vras  followed  by  the  great  highroad  of  the 
Fhuninian  Way,  whkh  descended  the  valley  of  the 
CantuRO,  one  of  the  principal  tribntaries  of  the 
Metaurus,  and  emerged  into  the  nuun  valley  of  the 
latter  river  a  few  miles  below  the  pass  of  Interdsa 
or  /{ Furlo.  Ita  month  is  about  2  miles  S.  of  Fano 
(Fanum  Fortunae),  but  has  no  port;  and  the  river 
itself  is  justly  described  by  Silins  Italicns  as  a 
violent  and  torrent-like  stream.  (Strab.  v.  p.  227; 
Plin.  iii.  14.  s.  19;  MeL  ii.  4.  §  5;  SiL ItaLviii  449; 
Lncan,  ii  405.) 

The  Metanms  is  celebrated  in  bistoiy  for  the  great 
battle  which  was  fought  on  its  banks  in  B.  o.  207, 
between  Hasdrubal,  the  brother  of  Hannibal,  and  the 
Roman  consuls  C.  Clandius  Nero  and  M.  Li^ns,  in 
which  the  former  was  totally  defeated  and  slain, — a 
battle  that  may  be  considered  as  the  real  turning- 
point  of  the  Second  Punic  War,  and  therefore  one  of 
the  most  important  in  history.  (Liv.  xxvii.  46 — 
51 ;  Ores.  iv.  18;  Entrop.  iii.  18;  Vict,  de  Vir.  IB. 
48 ;  Hor.  Carm.  iv.  4.  88 ;  SI  lUL  vii.  486.)  Un- 
fortunately otur  knowledge  of  the  topography  and 
details  of  the  battle  is  extremely  inipafect.  But 
we  learn  &om  Livy,  the  (mly  author  who  has  left 
us  a  connected  narrative  of  the  opetations,  that  U, 
Livius  was  encamped  with  his  army  imder  the  walls 
of  Sena  (L  e.  Sma  Gallica,  now  Sinigaglia),  and 
Hasdrubal  at  a  short  distance  from  hun.    But  as 
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foon  as  Om  Carthaj;iiiian  general  disoorered  tlie 
arriral  of  CIsiulias,  with  an  aiuiU«7  fbne  of  6000 
foot  aod  lOOO  hone,  he  broke  up  bis  camp  and  re- 
treated in  the  night  to  the  Hetaunu),  which  was 
aboat  14  milea  fnin  Sena.  He  had  intended  to  cross 
the  river,  but  missed  the  ford,  and  ascended  the  right 
bank  of  the  stream  for  some  distance  in  search  of 
eoe^  tin,  finding  the  banks  steeper  and  higher  the 
fintbar  be  needed  6n>in  the  sea,  be  was  compelled 
to  halt  and  encamp  on  a  hill.  With  the  break  of 
day  the  Boman  armies  orertook  him,  and  compelled 
him  to  a  general  engagement,  withont  learing  him 
time  to  cross  the  riTer.  From  this  accoant  it  is 
clear  that  the  battle  was  fought  oo  the  right  bank  of 
the  Ifetaurus,  and  at  no  great  distance  fctxa  its 
moath,  as  the  troops  of  Hiudrubal  could  not,  after 
their  night  march  from  Sena,  hare  proceeded  many 
miles  np  the  coorae  of  the  rirer.  The  groand, 
which  is  well  described  by  Amdd  from  personal 
inspection,  agrees  in  general  character  with  the  d»- 
scription  of  Liry ;  bat  the  exact  scene  of  the  battle 
cannot  be  determined.  It  is,  however,  certainly  an 
simr  to  place  it  as  high  np  the  rirer  as /VusomiraiM 
(Fonm  Sempronii),  16  nules  from  the  sea,  or  even, 
•s  Cramer  has  done,  between  that  town  and  the 
pea  d  the  Fvrh.  Both  be  and  Vandoncoiirt  place 
the  battle  on  the  l^  bank  of  the  Uetaoms,  which 
iidistinctly  opposed  to  the  narratire  of  Liry.  Appian 
and  Zonaras,  thoogh  they  do  not  mention  the  name 
ef  the  Metaoms,  both  fix  the  site  of  the  Boman  camp 
at  Sena  ;  bat  the  former  has  confonnded  this  with 
Sesa  in  Etmria,  and  has  thence  transferred  the  whole 
theatre  of  operations  to  that  coantry.  (Appian, 
Amtib.  52 ;  Zooar.  iz.  9 ;  Arnold's  Rome,  rol.  iii.  pp. 
364 — 374 ;  Tandoncouit,  Cangxtgnes  itAnmbal,  vol. 
iiL  p(ik  59 — 64;  Cramer's  Italg,  roL  i.  p.  260,) 

2.  (Mirmiposy,  a  rirer  of  Brnttiom,  flowing  into 
the  Tyrrhenian  sea,  between  Hedma  and  the  Scyl- 
laean  promootoiy.  It  is  mentioned  both  by  Pliny 
and  Stiabo;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  the 
rirer  now  called  the  Marro,  one  of  the  most  consi- 
derable streams  in  this  part  of  Bmttinm,  which  flows 
into  the  sea  aboat  7  miles  S.  of  the  Metima,  and 
18  &tsn  the  rock  alScUIa.  (Strab.  ri.  p,  256;  Plin. 
in.  5.  a.  10;  Somanelli,  ruL  i.  p.  66.)  There  was  a 
teva  of  the  same  name  at  its  mouth.  [Mbtac- 
KHif.]  [E.  H.  B.] 

METEA.I'KtTH  (/t.  Anton,  p.  416;  Metelion, 
Geogr.  Bar.  ir.  44),  or  METALLI'NUM  (Colonia 
Uetallinensis,  Plin.  ir.  21.  s.  35),  a  Boman  colony 
el  Loaitania  on  the  Anas,  24  Konian  miles  from 
Augusta  Emerita,  now  MedtUin.  The  modem  town 
lies  00  the  soathem  side  of  the  rirer,  so  that  the 
ancient  town  ought  to  hare  been  included  in  Baetica. 
Hence  some  modem  writers  hare  conjectured  that  the 
Anas  may  here  hare  changed  itr  bed.  The  form  of 
the  name  would  lead  to  the  supposition  that  the  co- 
looy  waa  foonded  by  Hetellus,  in  which  case  Metel- 
linnm  woold  be  a  mors  correct  form  than  Hetal- 


UETEON,  a  town  of  the  Laheate>,  to  which 
Gentias  remored  his  wife  and  family.  (Lir.  zliv. 
32;  Hedion,  Geogr.  Bar.)  It  may  perhaps  be 
represented  by  the  Tillage  of  Meterea  in  the  RUka 
district  of  Uoate-Negro,  to  the  K.  of  iMke  Scutari. 
(Vakiona,  Dobnatia,  vol.  L  p.  552.)      [E.  B.  J.] 

UETUA'NA  (TJt  VUeam,  Pans.,  Strab.,  et  alii ; 
M<«M>«*,  Thne.  ir.  45 ;  Diod.  ziL  65 ;  Kti^, 

*  Strabocays  (riii  p^374),  "  that  in  aome  copies 
<t  Thncydidea  it  was  written  HcOonn;,  like  the  town 
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PtoL  IB.  I«.  §  la  :  Mithaim),  a  striking  ncky 
peninsnla,  cmnected  by  a  narrow  isthmns  with  the 
territory  of  Troeien  in  Argtdis,  and  containing  a 
city  of  the  same  name.  Pausanias  describee  He- 
thana  as  an  isthmus  ramdng  &r  into  the  sea  (ii.  34. 
§  1) ;  Thncydidea  more  correctly  distinguishes  be- 
tween tile  isthmus  and  chenonesns  (ir,  45) ;  and 
Ptolemy  also  speaks  of  ths  cbeisoDesas  (iiL  16. 
§  12).  The  isthmus  is  only  about  lOUO  ftat  broad, 
but  it  immediately  spreads  oat  equally  on  both  sides. 
The  ontline  of  the  peninsula  is  grand  isA  pictoreiqne. 
The  highest  mountain,  called  Chelina,  which  is 
2281  (French)  feet  abore  the  lerel  of  the  sea,  is  of 
a  conical  form,  and  was  thrown  np  by  a  Ttdoano: 
The  whole  peninsula  bears  marks  of  Tolcanic  agency. 
The  rocks  are  composed  chiefly  of  that  rariety  of 
lara  called  trachyte ;  and  there  are  hot  sulphnreoos 
springs,  which  were  used  in  antiquity  for  medicinal 
pnrpoees.  Pausanias  speaks  of  hot  baths  at  the 
distance  of  30  stadia  from  the  dty  of  Uethana, 
which  were  said  to  hare  first  bnrst  out  of  the  gnond 
in  the  time  of  Antigonns,  sou  of  Demetrius,  king  of 
Macsdoo,  after  a  riolent  Tolcanic  eraption.  Paosaniaa 
adds  that  there  was  no  cold  water  for  the  use  of  the 
bather  after  the  warm  bath,  and  that  he  could  not 
pinnge  in  the  sea  in  ocasequence  of  the  sea-dogs  and 
other  monsters.  (Pans.  L  e.)  Strabo^  in  dssaibing 
the  same  volcanic  eraption  to  which  Paosaoias  a£ 
ludes,  says  that  a  hill  7  stadia  high,  and  fragment* 
of  rocks  as  high  as  towers,  were  thrown  up ;  that  in 
the  day-time  the  plain  could  not  be  approached  in 
consequence  of  the  heat  and  sulphureous  smell,  while 
at  night  there  was  no  nnpleasant  smell,  but  that  the 
heat  thrown  out  was  so  great  that  the  sea  boiled  at 
the  distance  of  S  stadia  frtsn  knd,  and  its  waters 
were  troubled  for  20  stadia  (L  p.  59).  Orid  de- 
scribes,  apparently,  the  same  eraptiaa  in  ths  line* 
beginning 

"  Est  prope  Pittheam  tnmulus  Troezena" 

(Jfst  XT.  396),  and  sayi  that  a  plain  was  npheaved 
into  a  bin  by  the  confined  au:  seeing  rent,  (Comp, 
Lyell's  Prmcipla  (jfOeologs,  pp.  10,  11,  9th  ed.) 
The  French  Commiasion  pomt  out  the  site  of  two 
hot  sulphureous  springs;  one  called  Vroma,  in  the 
middle  of  the  north  coast,  and  the  other  near  a 
Tillage  VromoUmni,  a  little  above  the  eastern  shore. 
There  are  traces  of  ancient  baths  at  both  places ; 
but  the  northern  must  be  those  alluded  to  by  Fan* 
samas. 

The  peninsula  Hetbana  was  part  of  ths  territory 
of  Troezen;  but  the  Athenians  took  possession  ti 
the  peninsuht  in  the  serenth  year  of  the  Peloponne- 
sian  War,  B.a  425,  and  fortified  the  isUimns. 
(Thnc  ir.  45.)  There  are  still  traces  of  an 
ancient  fortification,  renewed  in  ths  middle  ages, 
and  tmited  by  means  of  two  forts.  In  the  penin. 
sula  thrae  are  Hellenic  remains  of  three  different 
mountain  fortresses;  but  the  capital  lay  on  the 
west  coast,  snd  the  ruins  are  near  the  small  Til- 
lage of  the  same  name.  Part  of  the  walls  of  the 
acropolis  and  an  ancient  town  on  the  north  side 
still  remain.  Within  the  citadel  stands  a  chapel, 
containing  stones  belonging  to  an  ancient  building, 
and  two  inscriptions  on  marble,  one  of  which  refera 

so  called  in  Macedonia."  This  form  is  now  found  in 
all  the  existing  MSS.  of  Thucydidee.  But  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  VUiam,  which  has  prersiled  down 
to  the  present  day,  is  the  genuine  Doiic  form  of  the 
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to  bU.  Thh,  aooordinglr,  was  the  aite  of  the  ton- 
pie  of  bis,  mentioiied  hj  Pwuanias,  who  *lao  speaks 
of  statues  (^  Hennes  and  Hercoles,  in  the  Agora, 
(Leake,  Morea  tqL  ii.  p.  453,  aeq.,  Pdopotmaiaoa, 
p.  278 ;  Boblaye,  lUcMrche*,  ^  p.  59;  Cortins, 
Pdopotmetot,  vd.  ii.  p.  438,  seq.) 

METHANE  (M*6^,  Steph.  B.),  a  town  of 
Pieria  in  Macedraua,  on  the  Thermaic  golf,  mentioned 
In  the  Feriplns  of  Soylax  (p.  26),  aiid  therefore  one 
of  the  Greek  colonies  established  in  early  times  on 
this  coast.  Aooording  to  Plataich  ((jHoesf.  Graee. 
p.  293),  a  party  of  Eretrians  settled  there,  who  were 
called  b;  the  natives  laFoa^i6inrroi,  and  who 
appear  to  have  come  there  nearly  at  the  same  time 
as'  the  occupation  of  Gorcyra  bj  the  Corinthians 
B.  c  730—720. 

The  town  was  oocnped  by  the  Athenians  with  a 
view  of  annoying  Feidiccas,  by  ravaging  his  ter- 
ritory, and  t^oiding  a  refuge  to  his  discontented 
subjects.  (Tfauc.  vi.  7.)  It  appears  to  have  been  in 
354 — 353  B.  o.  that  Philip  attacked  Uethooe,  the 
last  remaining  possession  of  Athens  on  the  Haoe- 
d(xiian  coast.  The  position  was  a  conreniant  station 
for  Athenian  prirateers  to  intercept  trading  vessels, 
not  merely  to  and  from  Uaoedonian  ports,  but  also 
from  Olynthns  and  Potidaea.  The  siege  was  vigo- 
rously pressed  by  Philip ;  and  the  Hethonaeans,  who 
gallantly  held  ont  until  all  their  means  were  ex- 
hausted, were  at  length  c(mipdled  to  snrrender. 
The  inhabitants  were  allowed  to  depart  with  one 
garment ;  but  the  walls  were  razed  to  the  ground, 
and  the  land  apportioned  among  Hacedmian  co- 
lonists. Philip  lost  the  sight  of  one  eye  in  this  siege. 
(Diod.  zri.  31—34 ;  Dem.  Olyolk.  L  p.  12,  PhOp. 
L  p.  41,  iii.  p,  117;  Pint.  Par.  8  ;  Lue.  de  Serib. 
Bi$t  38  ;  StTsb.  viL  p.  330;  Justin.  viL  6.)  Ur. 
Grote  (JlifL  of  Gretce,  ToL  zL  pp.  363,  folL,  comp. 
p.  488)  is  of  opinion  that  this  happened  afterwards 
(B.C.  348),  at  another  place  called  Methcme,  situated 
in  the  Chalcidic  penin8uh^  near  Olynthns  and  Apol- 
lonia.  The  e|stomiser  of  Strabo  (viL  p.  330)  places 
HettuHie  at  a  distance  of  40  stedia  &om  Pydna. 
This  statement  does  not  agree  with  the  position 
assigned  by  Leake  (^ffortk.  Greece,  voL  iiL  p.  435) 
to  Hethone  at  Ekfikero-IMri,  2  miles  finm  the 
sea;  but  the  Epitome  is  not  mush  to  be  depended  on 
in  ibia  passage.  [K  B.  J.] 

METHO'NE.  1.  (MtMrn,  Strab. ;  MoaiiFi),Paua., 
Scyhix,  p.  17 :  Eth.  MoA>raw>,  Pans,  iv.  18.  §  1,  and 
Coins;  MfBayiuiis,  Steph.  B.  *.  r. :  Mothini,  Mo- 
don),  an  andent  town  in  the  SW.  comer  of  Messenia, 
has  always  been  an  important  place,  both  in  ancient 
and  in  modem  times,  on  aocoont  of  its  ezoellent 
harbour  and  salubrious  situation.  It  is  ntoated  at 
the  extreme  point  of  a  rocky  ridge,  which  runs  into 
the  sea,  opposite  the  island  &qnsnea,  one  of  the 
group  called  in  ancient  times  Oennssae.  "  Off  the 
outer  end  of  the  town,  is  the  Uttle  insuUted  rock 
which  Pautanias  (ir.  35.  §  1)  oalls  Hothon,  and 
which  he  desoribes  as  fonnbg  at  once  a  narrow 
entrance  and  a  shelter  to  the  harboor  of  his  time :  it 
is  now  occupied  by  a  tower  and  lantern,  vriiich  is 
connected  by  a  bridge  with  the  fortification  d 
ifothM.  A  mole  branches  from  it,  which  runs 
parallel  to  the  eastern  wall  of  the  town,  and  forms  a 
harbour  for  small  vessels.  It  seems  to  be  exactly  in 
the  positico  of  the  ancient  port,  the  entrance  into 
which  was  probably  where  the  bridge  now  stands." 
(Leake.)  According  to  the  unanimous  testimony  of 
the  andent  writers  (Strab.  vui.  p.  359;  Pans.  iv. 
85.  §  1),  Methone  was  the  Homeric  Pedasns,  «ie 
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of  the  mrta  diies  which  AgamemnoD  ofioed  to 
Achilles.  (Hom.  IL  ix.  S94.)  Homer  gives  to 
Pedasus  ttw  emthet  iiartXitiraa,  and  MHIuhw 
seems  to  have  been  celebrated  in  antiquity  ibr  the 
cultivatioD  of  the  vine.  The  epooymons  heroine  Ma- 
thone,  is  called  the  danghtrar  of  Oeneus,  the  "  wine- 
man"  (Pans.  L  c);  and  the  same  name  occurs  in 
the  islands  Oennssae,  lying  opposite  the  city.  The 
name  of  Methane  first  oocnrs  in  the  Uessenian  wars. 
Heth(»e  and  Pylns  were  the  only  two  places  which 
the  Meesenians  continued  to  hold  in  the  second  war, 
after  they  had  retired  to  the  moontain  ifactreas  of 
Ira.  (Pans.  iv.  18.  §  1,  iv.  23.  §  I.)  At  the  aid 
of  the  Second  Messmian  War,  the  Laeedaemoniamt 
gave  Methone  to  the  inhabitants  of  Naujdia,  who  bad 
latdy  been  expelled  from  their  own  dty  by  the 
Argives.  (Pans.  iv.  24.  §  4,  iv.  35.  §  2.)  The  de- 
scendants of  the  Naopuans  cootinued  to  mhabit 
Methooe,  and  were  allowed  to  remain  there  even 
after  the  rastoratico  of  the  Messenian  state  by 
Epaminondas.  (Pans.  iv.  27.  §  8.)  In  the  first 
year  of  the  Peloponnesian  War,  B.  a  431,  the  Athe- 
nians attempted  to  obtain  poeseesion  of  Methone,  but 
were  repulsed  by  Brasidas.  (Thuc  ii.  25.)  Methrae 
sn&red  greatly  from  an  attack  rf  some  Dlyiiaa 
privateears,  who,  under  the  pretext  of  porchjuiiig 
wine,  entered  into  intercomae  with  the  inhabitanta 
and  carried  off  a  great  number  of  them.  (Pkns.  iv. 
35.  §§  6,  7.)  Shortly  before  the  battle  of  Actinm, 
Methone,  which  had  been  strongly  furti&d  by 
Antony,  was  besieged  and  taken  by  Agrippa,  who 
found  there  Bognd,  king  of  Manretania,  whom  be 
puttodeath.  (Dion  Can.  L  II;  Strab.  viiLpL  359; 
One.  vi.  19.)  Methone  was  fiivoured  by  Trajan, 
who  made  it  a  free  dty.  (Pans.  iv.  35.  §  3.)  It 
is  also  mentioned  by  MeU  (ii.  3),  Pliny  (iv.  5.  a.  7), 
Ptolemy  (iiL  15.  §  7),  and  Hierodes  (p.  647). 

Pausamas  fixmd  at  Methone  a  temple  of  Athens 
Anemods,  the  "  stmm-stiller,''  and  one  of  Artemia. 
He  also  mentions  a  well  of  bituminous  water,  similar 
both  in  smell  and  cobor  to  the  ointment  of  Cyiieos, 
but  of  which  no  trace  is  now  found.  In  1124 
Mcdon  was  conquoed  by  Venice,  but  did  not  beoome 
a  permanent  posaeesion  of  the  repoblio  till  1204. 
In  the  middle  of  the  old  Voielian  pazza  there  still 
stands  the  shaft  of  an  ancient  granite  column,  aboot 
3  feet  in  diameter  and  12  &et  high,  mth  a  bar- 
barous base  and  cajntal,  which  appear  to^iave  been 
added  by  the  Venetians,  when  ^ey  fixed  upon  the 
top  of  it,  in  1493,  a  figure  of  the  Lion  of  Sl  Mark. 
Five  years  afterwards  it  was  taken  by  the  Turks, 
and  remained  in  their  hands  till  it  was  recaptored 
by  Uoroeim.  In  1715  the  Turks  again  took  pos- 
sesaoo  of  it,  and  retainad  it  till  the  last  Greek  re- 
volution, when  it  was  wrested  fma  them  by  tiis 
French  in  1828.  Like  other  plaoee  in  Graeos, 
which  have  been  oontinnously  inhabited,  Modom 
contains  few  andeot  remains.  Snne  Heilenio  foun- 
dations may  be  traced  in  the  dty-walls,  and  ancieiit 
sepulchres  may  be  seen  above  the  suburb.  (Leaks, 
Morea,  voL  L  p.  429,  seq. ;  Boblaye,  lUcherdtee, 
^.  p.  113 ;  Cnrtins,  Pelcjxmaeios,  vnL  iL  p.  168, 
seq.) 

2.  A  town  of  Thessaly,  mentioned  by  Homer  (/I 
ii  716)  as  belonging  to  Pbiloctetes.  Later  wiitan 
describe  it  as  a  town  of  Magnesia,  but  we  have  no 
further  particubirs  respecting  it  (Scylax,  pi.  95; 
Strab.  ix.  p.  436  ;  Plin.  iv.  9.  a.  16}  Solin.  c  14; 
Steph.  B.  «.  r.) 

3.  More  properly  called  Mrthana,  a  town  and  pw- 
insula  of  Tioexema.  [Mkihasa.] 
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UETSORA  (}t*eopa,  ArrUn,  Tmlic.  8),  s  smtn 
atue  in  the  oentm  of  India,  nliich  was  robject  to 
tlw  great  tiilw  of  the  Prasii.  It  was  sitnated  near, 
if  not  npon,  the  Jomaneg  or  Jumna  (Plin.  vi,  19. 
a.  22),  and  has,  wiUi  much  probability,  been  as- 
auned  to  be  on  the  cite  o(  the  present  Attaia- 
tad.  [V.] 

HETHUBIAOES  (Htftwywito),  a  groap  of 
■mall  islands,  lying  between  Nisaea,  the  port  of 
Uigara,  and  Sahunis.  (Plin.  iv.  12.  s.  19.)  Stnbo 
describes  tbem,  without  mentioning  their  names,  as 
fin  small  islands,  lying  before  Nisaea  to  a  pemm 
(ailing  into  Attica  (iz.  p.  393).  Stephanos  B. 
(i.  V.)  loosely  speaks  of  them  ss  lying  between 
Aegina  and  Attica. 

HETHYDRIUH  (HtAKpiof:  Eth.H,Mfuis), 
a  town  in  central  Arcadia,  sitoate  170  stadia  north 
of  Hegalopidis  (Pans.  viiL  35.  §  5),  obtained  its 
name,  like  Interamna,  fmu  being  situated  npoo  a 
lofty  height  between  the  two  liTers  Ualoetas  and 
Ifylaoo.  (Paua.  viiL  36.  §  1.)  It  was  fonnded  bf 
Orchomenos;  bat  its  inhabitants  ware  nmoved  to 
Megalopolis,  npon  the  establishment  of  that  dtj. 
It  never  raooTered  its  former  population,  and  is 
mmtiaaed  by  Strabo  ^viii.  p.  383)among  the  places 
of  Aiesdia  which  had  ahnat  entirely  dis^peared. 
It  ooctinued,  howerer,  to  exist  as  a  village  in  tha 
time  of  Pausanias,  who  saw  there  a  temple  of 
Poeeidoa  Hippina  npoo  the  rirer  Mylaoo.  He  also 
tnentioos,  above  the  river  Ualoetas,  a  mountain 
calkd  Tbanmasinm,  in  which  was  a  cave  where 
Bbea  took  isfage  when  pvgnant  with  Zens.  At 
tba  distance  of  30  stadia  from  Uethydrinm  was  a 
tantain  named  Nymphasia.  (Pans.  viii.  36.  §§  1 — 3, 
comp.  viil  12.  §  2,  27.  §§  4,  7.)  Metbydriom  is 
alio  mentioned  in  the  following  passages :  Thnc.  v.  68 ; 
Fol;b.  T,  10,  1 1, 13 ;  Plin.  iv.  6.  s.  10;  Stepb.  B.  t.  v. 

There  is  some  difficulty  in  determining  the  exact 
Bie  of  Methydrinm.  Some  writers  identify  it  with 
the  Hellenic  remains  called  Palatia;  but  these  are 
not  oo  a  lofty  hill  between  two  rivers,  bat  in  s  low 
atmticai  above  the  junction  of  the  rivers  «a  the 
light  bank  of  one  of  them.  Uethydrinm  shoold 
lather  be  placed  45  minutes  further,  at  the  distance 
of  10  miles  SK  of  the  village  of  Nmnltta,  when 
there  are  soma  ancient  ruins,  one  between  two 
ttnams,  oo  a  height  below  Pyrgo,  otherwise  called 
Psrgiln.  It  is  true  that  this  also  is  not  a  lofty 
bill;  bat  Paoaanias  uses  the  expreesion  KoAov^t 
*+**^  and  klfiiXit  haa  reference  to  imKmrin, 
which  means  <mly  a  slight  elevation.  (Leake,  ilona, 
vol  ii  p.  57,  Peloponaetiaca,  p,  201 ;  Boblaye, 
&<:^<rc4ei,  ^.  p.  151;  Boas,  JiewenmPeiopoMMi, 
p.  116;  Cortins,  PdopormeiOi,  vol.  L  p.  309.) 

UETHYUXA  (M^^u/vo,  and  on  coins  Udeu/mt, 
KiBi/iim:  Etk.  Hi)9u/u'aiai),  a  town  in  Lesbcs, 
Uie  most  unportant  next  after  UrnLEHE.  It  was 
Btiuted  on  the  northern  shore  of  the  islsnd,  where 
a  ehunel  of  60  stadia  (Strab.  xiii.  p.  618)  inter- 
vened between  it  aitd  the  coast  of  the  mamland 
near  Aaos. 

One  of  the  earliest  notices  of  the  Uethymnaeans 
b  the  mention  of  their  conquest  of  Arisba,  another 
■own  of  Luboe,  and  their  enslaving  of  its  citizens. 
(Berod.  L  1 5 1.)  The  territory  of  Uethymna  seems 
to  have  been  contiguous  to  that  of  Uytilene,  and 
this  may  have  been  one  cause  of  the  jealoosy  be- 
tween the  two  cities.  The  power  and  &me  of 
Ujrtileiie  was  on  the  whole  fiu:  greater;  but  in  one 
poiod  of  the  history  of  Lesbos,  Uethymna  enjoyed 
(Rater  proepetity.    She  did  not  join  the  revolt  of 
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the  other  Lesbians  from  Atheos  in  the  Pelopoanesiaa 
War  (Thnc.iii.2, 18),  andshe  was  therefore  exempted 
from  the  severe  pomshment  which  fell  on  Hytilena. 
(Tbac  iil  50.)  Hence  she  retained  the  old  privilege  of 
famishing  a  naval  contingent  instead  of  a  tribute  in 
money.  (Thnc  vL  85,  vii.  57.)  Shortly  before  the 
battle  of  Arginusaa,  Uethymna  Ml  into  the  power 
of  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  it  was  oo  this  occasion 
that  the  msgnanimons  conduct  of  Callicratidas  pn- 
sented  so  remarkable  a  contrast  to  that  of  the  Athe- 
nians in  reference  to  Uytilene.  (Xea  HdU».  i.  6. 
§  14.)  After  this  time  Uethymna  seems  to  have 
become  less  and  less  important.  It  oomes  into 
notice,  however,  in  every  subsequent  p«riod  of 
history.  It  is  mentioned  ill  the  treaty  forced  by 
the  Bomans  (b.  a  154)  between  Attains  IL  and 
Prusias  IL .  (Polyb.  xxxiiL  11.)  It  is  stated  by 
Livy  (xlv.  31)  and  by  Pliny  (v.  31)  to  have  io- 
corpuated  Uie  inhabitants  of  AimaaA  with  its  own. 
Its  coins,  both  antooomoua  and  imperial,  are  na- 
merons.  It  ws*  hononrably  distiiignislied  [see 
LxsBos]  for  ita  resistance  to  Uie  Uahomedans,  both 
in  the  1 2th  and  15th  centuries;  and  it  exists  oo  tha 
same  spot  at  the  preeoit  day,  nudsr  the  name  of 
Molioo, 

We  have  no  infoimatiai  oonoeming  the  buildings 
and  appearance  of  ancient  Uethymna.  It  evidently 
possened  a  good  harbour.  Its  chief  fame  was  ooo- 
nected  with  the  excellent  wine  produced  in  its 
neighbourhood.  (Virg.  Georg.  iL  90;  Ovid,  Art 
Am.L&1;  Hor.  SaL  ii.  8.  50.)  Horace  (Oi  i.  17. 
21)  calls  Lesbian  wine  "innocens;"  and  Athenaeus 
(iL  p.  45)  applies  the  epithet  th<rr6iuxoi  to  a 
sweet  Lesbian  wine.  In  another  place  (i.  p^  32)  he 
describes  the  medicinal  effect  of  the  wine  of  this 
isknd.  (See  also  L  pp.  28, 29 ;  and  Anl.  Gell.  xiiL  5.) 
Pliny  says  (xiv.  9)  that  it  had  a  salt  taste,  snd  ap. 
parently  mentions  this  as  a  merit.  Pao^ianias,  in  his 
account  of  Delphi  (x.  19),  tells  a  story  of  sodm 
fishermen  of  Uethymna  dragging  in  their  nets  out 
of  the  sea  a  rude  image  of  BMcbn*,  whioh  waa 
afterwards  worshipped. 

Uethymna  was  the  birthplace  of  the  poet  and 
musician  Arioa  Uyrsiliu  also,  who  is  said  to  have 
written  a  history  of  Lesbos,  is  supposed  to  have 
been  bom  here,  [J,  s,  H.  j 


ooia  or  lOTHTiinA. 

METHTMNA  (MjiW/i«i),  a  city  in  Crete,  near 
Bhocca,  which  Aelian  (H,  A.  xiv.  20)  mentions  in 
connection  with  a  eurioos  story  respecting  a  remedy 
for  hydrophohia  discovered  by  a  Cretan  flshermsn. 
Ur.  Pashley  (7><w.  vd.  iL  p.  40)  considere  that  the 
remains  near  the  chapel  of  Bdghiot  Gedrgkiot,  by 
Nofia,  on  the  extreme  eastern  edge  of  the  pUiin  of 
fisoma  ihut^fi,  repteeent  Methymna.  [E.*.  J.l 

METINA  INSULA.     [Ehodamus.] 

UETIOSEDUM.     [MK1.0DDKUM.] 

UE'TOKES  (M^roper,  Ptd.  vi.  4.  §  8),  a  blanch 
of  the  great  robber  tribe  of  the  Mardi,  who  were 
settled  in  Fersis.  Their  name  is  sometimes  written 
Mafroptt.  [v.] 

UETBCPOLIS  (MirrprfwoXij;  Eth.  Mijrpowo- 
^^vO.    I'    A  town  ia  the  CqrstriaB  {dainin 
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Ljdis,  on  die  read  from  Smyrna  to  Ephenu,  at  a 
distance  of  120  atadia  from  Epheeus,  and  180  team 
Smyrna.  The  district  of  Metropolis  produced  ex- 
cellent wine.  (Strab.  ziv.  pp.  632,  637 ;  Ptol.  T.  3. 
§  17;  Steph.  B.  s.  v.;  Plin.  r.  31 ;  HienxO.  p.  600.) 
Near  the  modem  Tillage  of  TourbaJi,  no  doabt  a 
corruption  of  the  ancient  name  lietropolis,  soma 
ruins  are  still  seen;  and  as  their  distance  from 
Smyrna  and  Epheeus  agrees  with  that  mentioned 
by  Strabo,  there  can  be  no  hesitation  in  identifying 
the  place.  (Comp.  Amndell,  Seven  Chorchet,  p.  22, 
&c;  Hamilton,  Beuarcha,  i.  p.  M3;  Basche, 
Ltxk.  Num.  iii.  1,  p.  633,  &c.) 

3.  A  town  in  the  north  of  Phiygia,  and,  as  the 
name  seems  to  indicate,  the  capitid  of  the  ancient 
kings  of  Phrygia,  tfaongh  Stephanns  Byz,  («.  v.) 
deriree  the  name  from  the  mother  of  the  gods.  It 
was  situated  to  the  north  of  Synnada  (Athen.  xiii. 
p.  574.),  and  most  not  be  confounded  with  another 
town  of  the  same  name  in  the  south  of  Phtygia. 
Its  site  is,  in  all  probability,  indicated  by  the  mins 
of  Pitmeth  Kaiaii,  north  of  Doganlu,  which  show 
a  Teiy  antique  style  of  architecture,  and  munly 
consist  of  tombs  cnt  into  the  rocks;  one  of  these 
tombs  is  that  of  king  Hidas.  Leake  (^Atia  Minor, 
p.  34)  is  bidined  to  think  that  these  mins  mark 
the  site  of  Nicoleia;  but  other  traTellers,  appa- 
rently with  mote  justice,  identify  them  with  Metro- 
polis. (Franz,  FSn/  IiucMfien,  p.  42.)  From 
the  extent  of  the  rains,  it  would  seem  that  in  the 
time  of  the  Roman  emperors  Metropolis  was  an  im- 
portant town  ;  bat  afterwards  it  declined,  tfaongh  it 
is  still  mentioned  by  Hierocles  (p.  677.) 

S.  A  town  in  the  southem  part  of  Phiygia,  be- 
longing to  the  conventus  of  Apamea.  (Plin.  T.  29.) 
That  Uiis  town  is  difierent  from  No.  3,  is  quite  evi- 
dent, even  independently  of  the  fact  that  Stejdianns 
B.  mentions  two  towns  of  the  name  of  Metropolis  in 
Pbiygia,  and  that  Hierocles  and  the  Notitiae  speak 
of  a  town  of  this  name  in  two  different  provinces  of 
Phrygia.  (Hierocl.  p^  673 ;  Strab.  xiL  p.  576,  xir.  p. 
663;  Uv.  xxxviiL  15.)  [L.^] 

METRCPOLIS  (MnrpiroXa,  Ptol.  iiL  5.  §  38), 
a  town  of  European  Sarmatia,  oo  the  Baiysthenea, 
near  Olbia.  [E.  B.  J.] 

METROTOLIS  (MrrrixSnXts  :  EA.  Wnrpowo- 
Afritt).  1.  A  town  of  Histiaeotis  in  Thessaly,  de- 
scribed by  Stephanus  B.  («.  r.)  as  a  town  in  Upper 
Thessaly.  Strabo  says  (ix.  p.  438),  that  Metropolis 
wss  foooded  by  three  in^dgnificant  towns,  but  that  a 
larger  number  was  afternrds  added,  among  which 
was  Itbome.  He  further  says,  that  Ithome  was 
within  a  quadrangle,  fcrmed  by  the  fonr  cities  Tricca, 
Metropolis,  Peliunaeum,  and  GomphL  The  position 
of  Metropolis  is  also  determined  by  its  bdng  on 
Caesar's  march  from  Gomphi  to  Pharsalus.  (Caes. 
B  CV  UL  81 ;  Appan,  B.  C.  ii.  64 ;  Dion  Cass, 
xli.  51.)  It  was  taken  by  Flamininns  on  his  de- 
scending into  this  part  of  Thessaly,  after  the  battle 
of  the  Aons,  B.C.  198.  (Liv.  xzzil  15.)  We 
learn  from  an  inscription  that  the  territory  of  Me- 
tropolis adjoined  that  of  Cierium  (the  ancient  Ame), 
and  that  .the  adjustment  of  their  boundaries  was  a 
frequent  subject  of  discussitm  between  the  two 
peoples.  [CiKBlDH.]  Metropolis  is  mentioned  in 
the  sixth  century  by  Hierocles  (p.  642),  and  con- 
tinued to  exist  in  the  middle  ages  under  the  name 
of  Neo-Patrae  (New  Tlirpcii,  Constant,  de  Them. 
ii  p.  50,  ed.  Bonn).  The  remains  of  Metropolis  are 
placed  by  Leake  at  the  small  village  of  PaUdkoftra, 
about  6  miks  SW.  of  KardkCUa.    The  city  was  of 
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a  cirenlar  fiirm,  and  in  the  centr*  <t  the  cods  in 
the  vestiges  <t  a  circular  citadel,  part  of  the  wall  of 
which  still  exists  in  the  yard  of  the  village  church 
of  Pateokattro,  where  is  a  collection  of  the  sculp- 
tured or  inscribed  remains  found  upon  the  spot 
within  late  years.  Among  other  scidpturea  Leaks 
noticed  one  in  low  relief,  repreeenting  a  figure  seated 
upon  a  rock,  in  long  drapery,  and  a  mountain  rising 
in  &oe  of  the  figure,  at  the  foot  of  which  there  is  a 
man  in  a  posture  of  adoration,  whilo  on  the  top  of 
the  mountain  there  an  other  men,  one  of  whom 
holds  a  hog  in  his  hands.  Leake  conjectured  irith 
great  probability  that  tjie  seated  figure  represents 
the  A^rodite  of  Metropolis,  to  whom  StraLo  says 
(L  e.)  that  hogs  were  offered  in  sacrifioSk  (Lcalu, 
tforthtm  Grace,  vol.  iv.  p.  506.) 

3.  Another  town  in  llienaly,  wUeh  Stephanus 
B.  calls  simply  a  town  in  Thessaly.  This  appears 
to  be  the  Metropolis  mentioned  by  Livy  is  his  ac- 
count of  the  campaign  of  Antiochns,  in  B.  c  191, 
where  it  is  relat«i  that  the  Syrian  king  having 
landed  at  Demetrias,  firet  took  Pherae,  then  Crannon, 
then  Cypaera,  Metropolis,  and  all  the  neighbooring 
fbrtreeses,  except  Atrax  and  Gyrton,  and  afterwards 
proceeded  to  Larissa.  (Liv.  xxxvi.  10.)  Fhxn 
this  account  it  would  appear  that  this  Metropolis 
wss  in  Perrhaebia ;  and  its  site  has  been  ^soovered 
by  Leake,  near  that  of  Atrax,  at  a  pfatoe  called 
Ktutri,  where  the  name  of  MirrporaXfTiii  oocnis  ia 
an  inscription.  (Leake,  Northern  Grteee,  toL  m. 
p.  371.) 

3.  (L^/goHUi),  a  town  in  the  interior  cf  Acar- 
nania,  S.  of  Strains,  and  on  the  road  from  the  latter 
pUce  to  Conope  in  Aetolia.  At  a  later  time  it  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Aetolians,  but  was  taken  and 
burned  by  Philip  in  his  expedition  against  the 
Aetolians,  B.  o.  219.  It  Is  mentioned  as  one  of  tlie 
towns  of  Acamania,  in  a  Greek  inscription  found  at 
Actiom,  the  date  of  which  is  probably  prior  to  tk* 
time  of  Augustus.  (Polyb.  iv.  64;  Steph.  B.  «.«.; 
BSckh,  Corptu  ItucripU  No.  1 793 ;  Leake,  NorOtaru 
Greece,  voL  iiL  p.  576.) 

4.  A  town  in  Amphilochia,  near  Olpae.  (Thuc. 
iii.  107.)    As  to  its  site,  see  Abgos  Ahphiu)- 

CHICCIL 

5.  A  town  of  Doris.    (Steph.  B.  *.  r.) 

6.  A  town  of  Euboea.     (Steph.  B.  i.  e.) 
METUrnU.     [Ujobes,  Vol.  IL  p.  3,  K] 
MEVA'NU  (Wr^vcvia,  Strab.,  PtoL:  EA.  Ms- 

vanas,  itis:  Beeaffmi),  s  ciHisiderable  city  of  Umbiia, 
on  the  Flaminian  Way,  between  Carsulae  and  Ful- 
ginium.  It  was  situated  on  the  river  Tinia,  in  a 
broad  and  fertile  valley,  which  extends  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Spoletitun  to  the  Tiber,  separating 
the  main  duun  of  the  Apennines  from  a  lateral  mast 
or  o&hoot  of  the  same  range,  which  extends  fitim 
Mevania  and  Spoletium  to  Tnder  and  Anieria.  It 
is  this  valley,  about  8  or  10  miles  m  breadth,  watered 
by  the  Clitumnus  and  Tinia,  with  several  tributary 
streams,  the  pastnres  of  which  were  cel^trated  for 
their  breed  <^  white  oxen,  the  only  ones  thought 
worthy  to  be  sacrificed  as  victims  on  triumphal  and 
other  sdemn  occasions.  Hence  their  praises  are  not 
lees  frequently  associated  with  the  name  of  Mevania 
than  with  that  of  the  Clitumnus.  (Colum.  iiL  8, 
SiL  ItaL  vi.  647,  viiL  458;  Lucan,  i.  473.)  Me- 
vania appears  to  have  been  an  important  place  befbra 
the  Roman  conquest  of  this  part  of  Italy.  In  B.  c. 
308  it  was  chosen  by  the  Umbrians  as  the  head- 
quarters  of  their  assembled  forces,  whei«  t^y  were 
defeated  by  Q.  Fatnus.    (Liv.  iz.  41.)    At  a  mncb 
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liter  period  it  «n  oocapied  hj  the  emperor  VitelKiu, 
vith  the  intentioa  of  ddending  the  puees  oT  the 
ApenmnM  af^nt  the  genenla  of  Vespuian,  but 
Iw  qoicklj  abaodoned  it  again,  and  retired  to  Rome. 
(Tae.  Bilt.  iit  55,  59.)  As  it  wu  situated  in  the 
plain,  it  eoold  acarcely  be  a  verj  strong  (brtre6s;.bnt 
tSof  notices  it  as  one  of  the  few  cities  of  Italj  that 
bad  walls  of  brick  (zzzt.  14.  s.  49).  Strabo  speaks 
<f  it  as  in  his  time  one  of  the  most  considerable 
towns  in  the  interior  of  Cmbria:  it  was  only  of  mo- 
Bicipal  rank,  bat  seems  to  have  oontinoed  a  flonrish- 
inx  place  throogbont   the  period  of  the  Empire. 

iStnb.  r.  p.  i37;  Plin.  iii.  14.  s.  19;  PtoL  iii.  1. 
54;  /(m.  Ant  p.  311;  Orell.  liucr.  98.)  The 
mudem  Bttagna  is  a  Ttxj  poor  and  decayed  phu», 
with  little  more  than  3000  inhabitants,  tiiough  re- 
taming  its  episcopal  see,  and  the  title  of  a  city.  It 
CDOUias  some  remains  of  an  amphitheatre,  and  mosaic 
parements  which  bdon|!;ed  to  the  ancient  Thermae. 
(CaEndri,  Stat  del  Pontif.  Slata,  p.  104.) 

Unania  appears  to  be  indicated  by  the  poet  Pn>- 
pcttias  himself  as  the  place  of  his  birth  (iv.  1. 123), 
tboogh  (Ahers  understand  this  passage  di6ferently, 
and  legard  Hispellom  as  haYing  the  better  claim. 
(Barth.  Vit  Proptrt ;  Kninoel,  ad  L  c)  It  was 
noted  for  the  (ogt  to  which  it  was  sobject.  (Propert. 
Le.;  SiL  ItaL  vi.  646.)  Plmy  speaks  of  its  ter- 
litoiy  (Mevanas  ager,  xir.  3.  §  37)  as  producing  a 
paiticalar  kind  of  rine,  which  he  calls  Irtiota;  pro- 
bsbly  the  same  now  called  "  PiszoteUo,"  fbr  which 
the  district  is  still  cdebrated.  (Hardnin,  ad  he. ; 
Bunpoldi,  Congrcifia,  toL  i.  p.  233.)         [E.  H.  B.] 

UEVANIOLA.    [Umbbca.] 

MIACOBUS  or  HILCORUS  (Mi^rvpoi,  M(A- 
Iff,  Tbeopomp,  op.  StepK  B.  :  v.),  a  phue  which 
nay  be  assigned  to  the  interior  of  Chaloidice, 
(Leske,  Nortk.  Grttee,  y<A.  in.  ^  456.)  [K  B.  J.] 

MIBA,  in  Britain,  sni^nsed  more  correctly  Uidia, 
fa  placed  in  the  Barennas's  Ckorografkg  among  the 
towns  m  the  south  of  Britain.  It  has  been  oon- 
JKtored  that  Uidlutnt,  in  Sussex,  is  its  modem 
npnaentttiTe ;  but  this  sappositko  is  not  warranted 
by  exiftiDg  lemains.  [C.  B.  S.} 

MICHMAS  {tSaxM^,  ^-^^  i  Kax/U,  Joseph., 
Enaeti.),  a  city  of  ttie  tribe  of  Benjamin,  eastward 
from  Bethel  or  BetfaaTen  (1  Sam.  ziiL  5),  held  by 
tiia  Philistines,  while  Sanl  and  the  Israelites  were 
in  Oibeah.  It  waa  on  the  line  of  march  of  an  in- 
ndog  army  £com  the  north,  and  the  As^riana 
an  rapnsented  as  depositing  theb  baggage  there 
*li«B  adrandng  against  Jemnlem.  (ItaiaA,  x.  28.) 
It  is  plaoed  by  Eaaebias  and  St.  Jsrome  in  the  bor> 
den  of  AsUa,  and  was  then  a  considerable  Tillage, 
ntaining  its  ancient  name,  9  miles  from  Aelia, 
mar  Bama.  (Asomost  (.  v.)  The  same  descrip- 
tica  exsctly  a^ilisa  to  it  at  tfa^fresat  day.  It  is 
3  Imwi  distant  from  Jamsalem,  neariy  due  north. 
UiUmSt  stands  on  a  low  ridge  between  two  small 
Vadys  ramuog  south  into  the  much  larger  valley 
nuned  Wadg  etSmnlL  It  bears  marks  of  having 
been  a  much  larger  and  stronger  place  than  any 
in  the  vionity.  There  are  many  foundations  of 
hrwn  stones,  and  some  columns  among  theno.  The 
WaAi  et-jimntt  is  "the  Passage  of  Michmash" 
spoken  of  in  I  Samnd  (xiii.  23).  and  Isaiah  (x.  29). 
U  is  an  extremely  steep  and  ragged  valley,  which 
enmnenoea  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bethd,  and  a 
little  below  (E.)  MSUmii$  ccntraots  between  per- 
frndicolar  precipices. 

The  rocks  Bom  and  Seneh,  mentioned  in  eon- 
>m-(ioa  with  Jooathan's  exploit  (1  Sam.  xir.  4), 
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may  still  be  reoogniied  in  two  conical  rocky  knolls 
pn>jpcting  into  the  valley  between  Jeba'  (ancient 
Gibeafa)  and  MSUmis.  (Bobinson,  BibL  Ra.  vol. 
ii.  pp.  116,  117.)  In  the  Tahnnd  the  soU  of  Mich- 
mash is  oelfibratal  for  its  fertility.  (Beland,  Palat$- 
«.-Bo,<.r.p.897.)  [G.  W.] 

MIOAEIUM  or  MIOAIUM  (MiSdeiar),  a  town  in 
the  NK  of  Phrygia,  on  the  little  rirer  Bathys,  on 
the  road  from  IXxylaeum  to  Peesinus,  and  belonging 
to  the  conventns  of  Sytmada.  (Steph.  B.  s;  v. ; 
Plin.  V.  32.  s.  41 ;  PtoL  v.  2.  §  22  ;  Strab.  xii  p. 
576  ;  HierocL  p.  678,  where  it  is  wrongly  callol 
HcSedor.)  The  town,  as  its  name  indicates,  mai>t 
have  been  bnilt  by  one  of  the  ancient  kings  of 
Phrygia,  and  has  become  celebrated  in  history  (rom 
the  fact  that  Sextos  Pompeius,  the  son  of  Pompey 
the  Great,  was  there  taken  prisoner  by  the  generals 
of  H.  Antony,  and  afterwards  put  to  death-  (Dion 
Cass.  xlix.  18.)  It  has  been  supposed,  with  some 
probability,  that  the  town  of  Mygdnm,  mentiwed 
by  Ammianoa  Marcellinua  (xxvi.  7),  is  the  same  aa 
Midaeium.  [L.  S.] 

MIDEIA  or  HIDEA.  1.  (Bltteio,  Pans.;  MiS^ 
Stiab.:  Elk.  MiS«{n)s),  an  anrient  city  of  tha 
Argeia,  was  originally  oilled  Persepolis  (Ilt^^t 
wrj\ir,  Steph.  B.  i.  v.  MiSfia),  and  is  mentioned  by 
ApoUodoms  (ii.  4.  §  4)  in  connection  with  this  herok 
It  was  said  to  have  derived  its  name  finm  the  wife 
of  Electiyon,  and  was  celebrated  as  the  residence  of 
Elecbyon  and  the  birthplace  of  his  daughter  Alc- 
mena.  (Pans.  ii.  25.  §  9;  Schol.  ad  Pmd.  OL  vii 
49.)  Bat  it  is  mentioned  in  the  earliest  divisioa 
of  the  coimtiy,  along  with  the  Henenm  and  Tiryns, 
as  belonging  to  Proetus.  (Pans.  ii.  16.  §  2.)  It 
waa  the  residence  of  Hippodameia  in  her  banish- 
ment. (Pans.  vi.  20.  §  7.)  It  was  destroyed  by 
Argos,  probably  at  the  same  time  as  Tiryns,  soon 
after  the  Persian  wars.  (Paua.  viiL  27.  §  1 ;  Stiak 
viii.  p.  373.) 

Strabo  describes  Midea  as  near  Tiiyns;  and 
from  its  mention  by  Patisaniaa,  in  connection 
with  the  Heraeam  and  Tiryns,  it  most  be  placed 
on  the  eastern  edge  of  the  Argeian  plain}  but 
the  only  doe  to  its  exact  position  is  the  stst^ 
ment  of  Pansanias,  who  says  that,  returning  from 
Tiryns  into  the  road  leading  from  Argos  to  Eja- 
dauros,  "  yon  will  reach  Midoa  on  the  left '  (ii. 
35.  §  9> 

Two  difierent  sites  have  been  assigned  to 
Mideia.  The  f  ren&  Commission  phwx  it  at  the 
Hellenic  remains  at^Dendrd,  5|  geographical  mile* 
direct  E.  by  N.  from  the  citadel  of  Argos,  as  this 
place  lies  to  the  kjC  of  the  road  from  Argos  to 
Epidaaras.  But/i^eake  objects,  that  the  distance 
ot  Dendrd  from  this  read — more  than  3  geogra- 
phical miles — is  greater  than  ia  implied  by  the 
words  of  Pansanias.  He  therefore  pkces  Mideia 
at  the  Hellenic  renuuns  near  Katsingri,  2  geogra- 
phical miles  due  E.  of  Tiryns.  The  objection  to 
the  Utter  site  is  that  it  lies  to  the  ri^ht  of  the 
road  from  Argos  to  Epidanrus,  from  which  it  is 
separated  by  a  deep  ravine.  The  ruins  at  Dendrd 
stand  upon  a  hill  almost  inacceesible  on  three  sides, 
enclosed  by  four  different  walls,  one  above  another, 
In  one  of  them  is  a  gateway  formed  of  three  pieces 
of  stone,  resembling  the  smaller  gateway  of  the 
citadel  (k  Mycenae.  The  ruins  descend  from  the 
summit  to  a  fountain,  which  springs  out  of  a  grotto 
near  a  chapel  of  the  Panaghia.  The  surrounding 
meadows  afford  good  pasture  for  horses,  and  thus 
illustrate  the  epithet  of  titatius   {Thd>.  iv.  41) 
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"  aptier  annentis  Midea,"  and  die  selection  of  thk 
place  as  the  residence  of  the  horse-loTing  Hipp(^ 
datneia  in  her  banishment.  (Boblave,  lUcheriha, 
4e.  p.  52;  Leake,  PdoponMtiaca,  p.  868;  Curtius, 
PthpaunetM,  rol.  ii.  p.  395.) 

S.  A  city  of  Boeotia.     [Lebadsia.] 

MIDIANITAE  (MoStaFirai),  the  descendants  of 
Ifidian,  one  of  the  sons  of  Abraham  by  Ketnrah, 
Thorn  the  patriarch  is  said  to  hare  sent  avray  daring 
his  lifetime  "  eastward,  onto  the  east  country " 
((?en.  ZZT.  2, 6),  and  whom  we  •nbseqnemly  find 
reckoned  among  "  the  children  of  the  east."  {Jud^, 
vi.  3.)  In  the  third  generation  after  Abraham  they 
were  a  distinct  people,  trading  between  Gilead  and 
Egypt;  bnt  are  associated  with,  or  ooofimnded 
with,  another  Arab  family,  the  Ishmaelitm.  (Gm. 
zxznii.  25,  28,  36.) 

The  Midianites  were  probably  a  Bedawi  tribe, 
and  their  situation  may  be  pretty  accurately  de- 
termined, by  the  following  notices,  to  the  territory 
afterwards  occupied  by  the  Nabataei,  to  the  south 
and  east  of  Palaestine.  Moses  fed  the  sheep  of 
Jetbro,  a  priest  of  Midian.  in  the  peninsnla  of  Mount 
Sinai,  and  abont  Mount  Horeb  {Exod.  m.  1);  sub- 
sequently Jethro  came  to  his  son-in-law  ftom  the 
land  of  Midian,  while  Israel  was  encamped  in  the 
Ticinity  of  Horeb  (zviii.  2,  &C.) ;  and  Hoses  was 
glad  to  avail  himself  of  his  local  knowledge  while 
trarersing  the  desert  to  the  north  of  the  peninsula. 
(Nwnb.  X.  29 — 32).  The  doee  alliance  between 
the  Midianites  and  the  Moabites,  to  oppose  the  pr<v 
gress  of  Israel,  indicates  the  proximity  of  the  two 
peoples;  and  the  hostility  of  the  former  proves  that 
the  alliance  of  Mot>es  with  one  of  their  family  did 
not  conciliate  the  national  feeling.  (^Numb.  xzii.  4, 7, 
xzv.  xzxL  8 — 12 ;  Jodt.  ziii.  21.) 

The  Midianites  continued  the  bitter  enemies  of 
tile  Israelites  throughout  the  period  of  the  Judges, 
when,  in  concert  with  "  the  Amalekites  and  the 
children  of  the  east,"  they  invaded  simultaneously, 
and  in  countless  numbers,  the  sonthem  frontier 
towards  Gaza  and  the  trans-Jordanic  tribes  in 
Gilead  and  Bashan  (Jtulg.  vi.  vii.),  from  whence 
they  extended  their  ravages  to  the  west,  and 
north  as  fitr  as  the  confines  of  Kaphthali  and 
Asher.  After  their  signal  defeat  by  Gideon,  they 
disappear  from  the  records  of  history,  but  their 
slaughter  became  proverbial  (Pso&n  buziii.  9; 
Itaiah,  ix.  4,  x.  26.) 

The  country  of  the  Midianites,  however,  had 
still  a  traditionary  recollection;  and  Bnbeeqnent  no- 
ticoi,  consistently  with  the  foregoing,  place  them 
between  Edom  and  Paran,  which  bordered  on  Egypt 
(1  Kings,  xi.  17,  18),  in  the  country  afterwards 
comprehended  nnder  the  name  of  Idnmaea,  and  still 
later  assigned  to  the  Sabacehi.  Indeed  Josephns 
{Ant,  iv.  7.  §  1)  asserts  that  Petra,  the  capital  of 
Arabia  (i.  e.  Idumaea),  was  called  by  the  natives 
Arecem^  (^'Aptn/fh'),  from  the  Midianitish  king 
Rekem,  one  of  the  five  slain  by  Hoses.  (iVwni. 
zxxi.  8.)  Eusebius  and  St.  Jerome  mention  a  city 
Madian,  so  named  after  one  of  the  sons  of  Abraham 
by  Ketuiah,  sitnoted  beyond  Arabia  (i.  e.  Idunwea) 
to  the  sonth,  in  the  desert  of  the  Saracens,  by  the 
Bed  Sea,  from  which  the  district  was  called;  and 
another  city  of  the  same  name  near  the  Amon  and 
Areopolis ;  the  mins  of  whicli  only  existed  in  their 
days.  {Onomast.  «. «. ;  comp.  Hieron.  Comm,  ad  Jet. 
b.  and  Eteeh.  xzv.) 

The  situation  of  these  two  cities  would  define 
the  limits  of  the  territory  of  the  Midianites  in 
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thor  most  pohny  days.  The  former  of  thos 
two  cities  is  donbtless  that  mentioned  by  Joseph  us 
(^Ant.  ii.  II.  §  I)  under  the  name  of  Uadiena 
(Moliqi^),  situated  at  the  Bed  Sea,  and  is 
properly  identified  by  Beland  as  the  modern  Mi- 
dian (the  Madian  of  Abnlfisda),  identical  with  the 
Modiana  of  Ptolemy.  (Reland,  Paiaatma,  pp.  98 
— 100.)  It  is  sitnated  aboot  half-way  down 
the  eastern  coast  of  the  EUnitic  gulf.  (Forster, 
Geog.  of  Arabia,  vol.  ii.  p.  1 16  ;  and  see  the  refe- 
rences in  his  index  nnder  Midkm.')         [G.  W.] 

MIEZA  (M(<Ca:  Elh.  Mif^euat,  Mie<*^),  a 
Macedonian  city,  the  position  of  which  it  is  most 
difficult  to  ascertain.  Stephanas  of  Byxantium  (s.  v.), 
on  the  authority  of  Theogenes,  assigns  to  an  epony* 
moos  founder,  IGeza,  a  sister  of  Beroea,  and  grand* 
daughter  of  Macedon:  this  l^end  implies  that  it 
was  an  important  city.  From  the  name  it  wonld 
seem  most  natnral  to  look  for  it  in  the  neighboarbaad 
of  Beroea,  which  agrees  with  I*tolemy  (iii.  13.  §  39), 
who  cUsses  it  among  ths  dties  of  Emathia.  Ste- 
phanos, on  the  other  hand,  still  deriving  his  is- 
formation  apparently  from  Tbeagenes,  allndes  to  it 
as  a  T^iroi  jfrpv/tifot,  and  adds  that  it  was  anne- 
times  called  Strymoniom.  Alexander  the  Great 
established  an  Aristotelian  school  at  Miesa  (Plot. 
Akx.  M.  7);  and  it  was  famed  for  a  atalactitic 
cavern.  (Plin.  zzxL  2.8. 20;  Leake,  J\ror<A.Graeoa, 
vol  iv.  p.  583.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

MIGDOL,  a  HArew  word  signifying  "  » tower,* 
and  used  as  a  complement  of  seraral  profwr  names 
of  pbees  in  Holy  Scripture. 

1.  M10DUI/-EDER,  translated  in  (Ten.  zxxv.  21 
(t.  16  in  LXX.),  toC  rifrfoa  raiif,  Anth.  Ver. 
"  the  tower  of  Eder ;"  and  in  Mieak,  iv.  8.,  wvfyyar 
woiAtWov,  Anth.  Ver.  "  tower  of  the  flock  '  (mare- 
"  Edar").  From  th«  first  cited  passage  it  would 
appear  to  have  been  near  Bethlehem  ;  and  St.  Jerome 
mentions  a  shepherd's  tower  a  mile  from  Bethleheni, 
so  called,  as  he  suggests,  in  prophetic  aatidpaiioQ 
of  the  angelic  announcement  of  the  Nativity.  ( Aio- 
fluut  «.  V. ;  Beland,  Palaeitina,  t.  v.  p.  898.) 

2.  Miodoi^El.,  a  town  in  the  tribe  of  Mqditliali 
(Joth.  xix.  38),  whera  the  LXX,  runaing  two 
names  together,  read  Mr)a\<nyl/i  for  "  Migdal-d, 
Horem."  Eusebius  and  St  Jerome  mention  it  as  s 
large  vilUge  named  Hagdiel,  ix.  M.  P.  (St.  Jeramo 
writes  V.  M.  P.)  from  Doira  on  the  nad  to  Ptdemus, 
probably  identical  with  the  modem  El- My  del,  io 
the  phin  of  Esdraelon,  a  little  to  the  SW.  <rf  Ske/a 
'Amar,  which  is,  however,  more  remote  than  cnreo 
Ensebina  states  from  Dora,  i.  e.  the  modem  Tamtura. 
Neither  oodM  this  have  any  connection  with  tba 
Migdal-el  of  Naphthali,  aa  Bdaod,  in  agreement 
with  his  two  authors,  scans  to  imagine,  seeing  it 
was  situated  in  the  tribe  of  Asher  or  Issadiar. 
(Reland,  Pahettma.  p.  898.)  The  Magdala  of 
Galilee  (now  £l-lfejdd)  is  nrach  more  probiably  the 
Migdal-el  of  Naphthali.     [MAODAtA.] 

3.  MisDAi^OAD  (MaytiSitKyiS,  LXX.),  a  city  of 
the  tribe  of  Judah.    {Joih.  zr.  37.) 

4.  HioDAUSENHA,  eormptsd  to  MrydXi)  3^ri 
in  Eosebins  {Onomatt.  s. «.  Sttma),  wbioli,  bow- 
ever,  St.  Jerome's  translation  eniibles  us  to  coireet  to 
MiTStkA  2m«,  "  quod  interpretator  tnrris  Senna.* 
There  is  yet  another  corruption  of  the  Greek  cor- 
rected in  the  Latin ;  the  formo'  having  ipmr  r^ 
'Itouiialca,  the  latter,  correctly,  "  teniiinaa  Jndaa.* 
A  vilbige  of  this  name  existed  in  their  days  7 
miles  north  of  Jericho.  [Q.  W.] 

UIGO'NIUM.    [Gtthwk.] 
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MIGRON, «  town  in  the  tribe  of  Beojamin, 

tiomd  in  I  Samutl,  xir.  2  (where  the  LXX.  reads 

KtryUr)  as   in   the  extreme  bolder  of  Gibeah, 

celebrated  for  its  pomegranate  tree;  and  connected 

with  Aiath  (probably  Ai)  in  Itttiah,  x.  28  (where 

the  LXX.  reads  MttyytSAy    Its  site  has  not  been 

recovered  in  nxidem  times.     Dr.  Bobinson  remarks, 

"Higron  mnst  have  been  situated  between  Dtir 

Dlwdn  and  Mkkmatk ;"  and  so  the  line  of  the 

Aasjrian  march  in  Isaiah  woaM  seem  to  require. 

But  the  passage  in  Samnel  implies  that  it  was 

S.  of  Hichmaah,    which  was  then  occnped   \>j 

the  Philistine  garrison,  watched  bjr  the  Israelites  in 

Gibeah,  which  by  to  the  S.  of  "  the  passage  of 

irichDiash,"  and  with  wliich  Migion  is  connected. 

(Bobinson,  BM.  iJes.  toL  ii.  p.  149.)       [G.  W.]    , 

MILKTCyPOLIS  (MiAiriroAu),  a  town  in  the 

north  of  Mysia,  at  the  confluence  (^  the  rivers  Ua- 

ceetos  and  Rbyndacns,  and  on  the  west  of  the  lake 

which  deriTa  its  name  from  it.    (Stmb.  xii  p.  S75, 

xiT.  pi   681;   Steph.  B.  «.».;    Plia  v.  32,  40.) 

Some  modem  geographeis,  as  D'AnMlle  and  Man- 

Dert,  have  identified  Miletopolis  with  the  modem 

BeS  Katr  or  Batikari,  but  this  place  is  situated 

too  &r  S.     Leake,  too,  seems  to  place  Miletopolis 

tn>  &r  SW.  of  the  lake,  and  identifies  it  with  Jlfi- 

■MS,  which  others  regard  as  the  site  of  the  ancient 

Poananemun.     The  QMst  probable  new  is,  that  the 

site  of  Miletopolis  »  marked  by  the  modem  Moaliuk 

or  Mmkalitiek,  or    by  the  place  Bamamli,  near 

which  many  mine  of  an  ancient  town  are  foond. 

(Hamilton,  Ratardia,  4e-,  vol  i.  p.  Sl.&c,  voL  ii. 

p.  91.)  [L.S.] 

lOLETOPOLITIS  LACUS  (KiKrttwiiotSm 
tifn)),  a  lake  in  the  north-west  of  Hysia,  deriving 
its  name  fi?om  the  town  of  Miletopolis,  near  its 
western  shore.  (Stnb.  ziL  ppi  575,  576.)  Ao- 
(erdmg  to  Plmy  (v.  40)  the  lake  also  bora  the  name 
Ar^mia,  and  pniably  confbanding  the  river  Tar- 
nns  with  the  Bfaync^ns,  he  emmeously  deseribes 
the  latter  river  as  having  its  origin  in  the  lake, 
whenas,  in  fiict,  Uis  Bhyndacns  enters  the  lake  in 
the  ioadt,  and  issues  £rom  it  in  the  north.  It  now 
besrs  the  name  of  the  Uke  of  Manual  (Hamilton, 
Btmardta,  ^,  vol  ii.  p.  105,  &c)         [L.  &] 

HILEmiS  (MtXirror:  Eth.  MAVior,  Milenhis), 
once  the  most  fioarishing  dty  of  Ionia,  was  situated 
OB  the  DOTthem  extiemi^  of  the  peninsula  formed, 
is  the  soath-west  of  the  Latmicos  Sinus,  by  Moont 
Gfieo.  The  dty  stood  opposite  the  month  of  the 
r,  £noin  which  its  distance  amounted  to  80 


At  tfa«  time  when  Hat  looian  colonies  were 
fUnted  CO  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  MOetns  already 
exiMed  as  a  town,  and  was  inhabited,  according  to 
Hendotna  (L  146),  by  Carians,  while  Efbnns  (ap. 
Strab.xir.  p.  6S4)  related  that  the  original  inhabitants 
hid  been  Leleges,  and  that  afterwanls  Sarpedon  in- 
ttodnced  Cretan  settlers.  The  testimony  of  Hero- 
dotus is  bora  oat  by  ths  Homerio  poems,  in  which 
{It  n.  867)  Miletus  is  spoken  of  as  a  place  of  the 
Carians.  That  the  ^ce  was  eoocesBvely  in  the 
hands  of  difierent  tribee,  is  intimated  also  by  the 
fact  mentioned  by  Pliny  (v.  30),  that  the  earlier 
aames  of  Miletus  were  Lel^els,  Fityusa,  and  Anac- 
toria.  (Camp.  Fans,  vil  3.  §  3;  Staph.  B. :  v.) 
OBtfae  arrival  of  the  Icnians,  Neleus,  their  leader, 
with  a  hand  of  hb  fonowers,  iak.  ftrdble  posscasion 
«f  the  town,  massacred  all  the  men,  and  took  the 
WIS  am  for  tlieir  wives, — an  event  to  which  certain 
aaebl  castaBS,  ngalating  the  intsrooniie  between 
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flie  sexes,  were  traced  by  suhseqnent  generations. 
It  appears,  however,  that  Neleus  did  not  occupy  the 
andent  town  itself,  hot  built  a  new  one  on  a  site 
snnewhat  nearer  the  sea.  (Strab.  /.  c.)  Tranhs,  forti- 
fications, and  other  remains,  attributed  to  the  aocieni 
Leleges,  were  shown  at  Miletus  as  late  as  the  time 
of  Strabo  (xiv.  p.  611;  comp.  Herod,  ix.  97).  As 
in  most  other  colonies  the  lonians  had  amalgamated 
with  the  andent  inhabitants  of  the  country,  the 
Milesians  were  believed  to  be  the  purest  repreaenta- 
tives  of  the  lonians  in  Asia.  Owing  to  its  excellent 
situation,  and  the  convenience  of  four  harbours,  one 
of  which  was  capacious  enough  to  contain  a  fleet, 
Miletus  soon  rose  to  a  great  preponderance  among 
the  Ionian  dties.  It  became  the  most  powerful 
maritime  and  commercial  place;  its  ships  sailed  to 
every  part  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  even  into  ths 
Atbmtic ;  but  the  Milesians  turned  their  attention 
prindpally  to  the  Euxine,  on  the  coasts  of  which,  as 
well  as  elsewhere,  they  founded  upwards  <£  75 
coknies.  (Plin.  v.  31  ;  Seiiec.  Com.  ad  Eth.  6; 
Strab.  xiv.  p.  635 ;  Athen.  xii.  p.  523.)  The  most 
remarkable  of  these  colonies  were  Abydos,  Lamp, 
sacus,  and  Parium,  on  the  Hellespont;  Proconnesus 
and  Cyzicus  on  the  Propontis  ;  Sinope  and  Amisus 
on  the  Euxine;  while  othera  were  founded  in  Thrace, 
the  Crimea,  and  on  the  Borysthenee.  The  period 
during  which  Milettis  acquired  this  extraordinaty 
power  and  prosperity,  was  that  between  its  occu- 
pation by  the  lonians  and  its  conqaeet  by  the  Per- 
sians, B.  c.  494. 

The  history  of  Miletus,  especially  the  earlier  por- 
tion  of  it,  is  very  obecure.  A  tytannis  appears  to 
have  been  established  there  at  an  early  time;  after 
the  overthrow  of  this  tyrannis,  we  are  told,  the  city 
was  split  into  two  factions,  ons  of  which  seems  to 
have  been  an  oligarchical  and  the  other  a  demo- 
cratic party.  (Plat  QMaaU  Gr.  32.)  The  former 
gained  the  ascendant,  but  was  obliged  to  take  ex- 
traordinary precautions  to  preeerve  it.  On  another 
occasion  we  hear  of  a  struggle  between  the  wealthy 
dtizena  and  the  oranmonalty,  accompanied  with 
horrible  excesses  of  cruelty  on  both  sides.  (Athen. 
xii.  p.  524.)  Herodotus  (v.  38)  also  spei^s  of  a 
civil  war  at  Miletus,  which  huted  for  two  genera- 
tions, and  reduced  the  people  to  great  distress.  It 
was  at  length  terminatiBd  by  the  mediation  of  the 
Persians,  who  seem  to  have  committed  the  govern- 
ment to  those  landowners  who  had  shown  the 
greatest  moderation,  or  had  kept  aloof  from  the 
contest  of  the  parties.  All  these  convulsions  took 
pUcs  within  the  period  in  which  Miletus  rose  to  the 
summit  of  her  greatness  as  a  maritime  state.  When 
the  kingdom  of  Lydia  b^^  its  career  of  conquest, 
its  rulers  were  naturally  attracted  by  the  wealth  and 
prosperity  of  Miletus,  The  first  attempts  to  con- 
quer it  were  made  by  Ardys,  and  then  by  Sadyattes, 
who  conquered  the  Milesians  in  two  engagements. 
After  the  deatli  of  Sadyattes,  the  war  was  continued 
by  Alyattea,  who,  however,  concluded  a  peace,  be- 
cause he  was  taken  ill  in  consequence,  it  was  be- 
lieved, of  his  troops  having  burnt  a  temple  of  Athena 
in  the  territory  of  Miletus.  (Herod  L  1 7,  4c.)  At 
this  time  the  dty  was  governed  by  the  tyrant  Thn^ 
sybulus,  a  friend  of  Periander  of  Corinth  (Herod.  T. 
92),  and  a  crafty  politician.  Subsequently  Miletiu 
seems  to  have  coaclnded  a  treaty  with  Croesus, 
whose  sovereignty  was  recognised,  and  to  whom 
tribute  was  paid. 

After  the  conquest  of  Lydia  by  the  Perrians, 
Hiletos  entered  into  a  similar  lelaticii  to  Cynu 
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as  that  in  wUch  it  had  stood  to  CnMiu,  and 
was  thereby  aared  ftom  the  calamitiea  inflicted 
npon  other  Ionian  cities.  (Herod,  i.  141,  &c.)  In 
the  reign  of  Darius,  the  lonians  allowed  thenuelTes 
to  be  prevailed  npon  by  Histi&eos  and  his  nn- 
scmpnloua  knuman  and  sna'eseor  openly  to  revolt 
against  Persia,  B.  c.  500.  Miletns  having,  in  the 
person  of  its  tyrant,  headed  the  expedition,  had  to 
pay  a  severe  penalty  for  its  rashness.  After  re- 
peated defeats  in  the  field,  the  city  was  besieged  by 
land  and  by  sea,  and  finally  taken  by  storm  B.  c. 
494.  The  city  was  plondeied  and  its  inhabitants 
massacred,  and  the  stirrivors  were  transplanted,  by 
order  of  Daiios,  to  a  place  called  Ampe,  near  the 
month  of  the  Tigris.  The  town  itself  was  given  up 
to  the  Carians.  (Herod.  tL  6,  &c.  ;  Stnb.  ziv. 
11.635.) 

The  battle  of  Myoale,  in  B.a  479,  restored 
the  freedom  of  Miletus,  which  soon  after  joii  ed 
the  Athenian  confederacy.  But  the  days  of  its 
greatness  and  glory  were  gone  (Thnc.  i.  15,  115, 
&c.) ;  its  ancient  spirit  rf  liberty,  however,  was  not, 
yet  extinct,  for,  towards  the  end  of  the  Peloponnesian 
War,  Miletns  threw  off  the  yoke  imposed  npon  her 
by  Athens,  bi  a  battle  foaght  nnder  the  veiy 
walls  of  their  dty,  the  Milesians  defeated  their  op- 
ponents, and  Phrynichns.  the  Athenian  admiral, 
abandoned  the  enterprise.  (Thnc  viii.  25,  See.) 
Not  long  after  this,  the  Milesians  demolished  a  fort 
which  the  Persian  Tissaphemes  was  erecting  in 
their  territory,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  them  to 
subjection.  (Thnc.  viii.  85.)  In  B.  c.  334,  when 
Alexander,  on  his  Eastern  expedition,  appeared  be- 
(bre  Miletns,  theinhabitanti,  encouraged  by  the  pre- 
sence of  a  Pendan  anny  and  fleet  stationed  at  Mycale, 
refused  to  submit  to  him.  Upon  this,  Alexander  im- 
mediately commenced  a  vigorous  attack  npon  the 
vralls,  and  finally  took  the  city  by  assault.  A  part  of  it 
vras  destroyed  on  that  occasion  ;  but  Alexander  par- 
doned the  surviving  inhabitants,  and  granted  them 
their  liberty.  (Arrian,  Anab,  i.  18,  &c. ;  Strab.  L  c.) 
After  this  time  Miletus  continued,  indeed,  to  flourish 
as  a  commercial  place,  bat  was  only  a  second-rate 
town.  In  the  war  between  the  Romans  and  Anti- 
ochns,  Miletns  sided  with  the  former.  (Liv.  xxxvii. 
1 6,  xliii.  6.)  The  city  continued  to  enjoy  some  de- 
gree of  prosperity  at  the  time  when  Strabo  wrote, 
and  even  as  late  as  the  time  of  Pliny  and  Pausanioa. 
«;omp.  Tac.  Ann.  iv.  63,  55.)  From  the  Acts 
(xx.  17),  it  appears  that  St.  Paul  stayed  a  few  days 
there,  on  his  return  from  Macedonia  and  Troas.  In 
the  Christian  times,  Ephesus  was  the  see  of  a  bi- 
shop, who  occupied  the  first  rank  among  the  bishops 
of  Caria;  and  in  this  condition  the  town  remained 
for  several  centuries  (Hierocl.  p.  687 ;  Mich.  Due. 
p.  14),  until  it  was  destroyed  by  the  Turks  and 
other  barbarians. 

Hiletos,  in  its  best  dsys,  consisted  of  an  iimer 
and  an  outer  city,  each  of  which  had  its  own  fortifi- 
cations (Arrian  L  c),  while  its  harbonre  were  pro- 
tected by  the  group  of  the  Tragnsaean  islands  in  front 
of  which  Lade  was  the  largest.  Great  and  beau- 
tiful as  the  city  may  have  been,  we  have  now  no 
means  of  forming  any  idea  of  its  topography,  since 
its  site  and  its  whole  territory  have  been  changed 
1^  the  deposits  of  the  Maeander  into  a  pestilential 
swamp,  covering  the  remains  of  the  ancient  city 
with  water  and  mnd.  Chandler,  and  other  tra- 
vellers not  being  aware  of  this  change,  mistook  the 
nuns  of  Myns  for  those  of  Miletns,  and  describe 
tham  as  soch.     (Leake,   Asia  Minor,  p.   339.) 


ULTASl 

Great  as  IiGletns  wss  as  •  oommsrcial  city,  it  is  ns 
less  great  in  the  history  of  Greek  literature,  being 
the  birthplace  of  the  philosophers  Thales,  Anaxi- 
mander,  and  Anaximenes,  and  of  the  historians 
Cadmos  and  Hecataens. 

The  Milesians,  like  the  rest  of  tlie  lonians, 
were  notoriuDS  for  their  volnptooosness  and  ef- 
feminacy, though,  at  one  time,  they  mast  have 
been  brave  and  warlike.  Thdr  manufactures  of 
couches  and  other  fnmitiuv  were  very  celebrated, 
and  their  woollen  cloths  and  carpets  were  parucolarly 
esteemed.  (Athen.  1.  p.  28,  xL  p.  428,  xiL  540, 
553,  XV.  691 ;  Virg.  G*arg.  iiu  .■.06,  iv.  335;  cooipi 
Bambach,  Dt  Mikto  ejutyue  coUmiU,  Halne,  1790, 
4°;  Scbroeder,  Commeitt.  <h  Btbut  Miletionai, 
part  i.  Stralsund,  1817,4°;  Soldan,  £ertiiis  J/ife- 
sionm  ConmeiK.  L  Danustadt,  1829,  4°.)  [L.  S.] 


com  OP  MILETUS. 

MILETUS,  a  town  of  Mysia,  in  the  territoir  rf 
Scepsis,  on  the  river  Evenns,  which  was  destruyed 
as  early  as  the  time  of  Plmy  (v.  32.).  Another 
town  of  the  same  name  in  Paphlagonia,  on  the  itaii 
between  Amastris  and  Sinope,  is  mentioDed  only  ia 
the  Pouting.  Table.  [L.  S.J 

MILKTUS  (nlKrrros),  a  town  of  Crete,  mentioned 
in  the  Homeric  catalogue,  (/i  ii.  647.)  This  town, 
which  no  longer  existed  in  the  time  of  Strabo,  was 
looked  npon  by  some  writers  as  the  mother-city  of 
the  Ionian  colony  of  the  same  name.  (Kphorus,  ap. 
Strab.  xii.  p.  573,  xiv.  p.  634;  Scbol.  ApoU.  Bltoi. 
i.  186;  Apollod.  iii.  1,  2,  3;  Plin.  iv.  12.) 

Mr.  Pashley  {Trm.  vuL  L  p.  269)  explored  the 
site  of  this  Homeric  city  not  fiir  from  Epuhopiamo, 
at  which,  considerable  remains  of  walls  of  polygonal 
masonry,  both  of  the  acropolis  and  city  are  still  t« 
be  seen.  (Hock,.S'r«r<i,  vol.  L  pp.  15,418.)  [£.BJ.] 

MILEUSI,  a  Roman  '•colonia'  ("Mileu  colonia" 
Feat.  Tab.')  in  Nuinidia,  which  the  Antonine  Iti- 
nerary places  at  25  M.  P.  from  Cirla.  There  can 
be  little  doubt  that  this  place,  which,  from  the  cir- 
cumstance of  two  councils  having  been  held  therr, 
was  of  some  importance  (Morcelli,  Africa  Chritliana, 
vol.  i.  p.  228),  was  the  same  as  Mike(;m  (Miptor 
al.  Miipaiov,  Ptol.  iv.  3.  §  28).  [£.  B.  J.] 

MIL1CHU&     [AcHAiA,  p.  13,b.] 

MtLOLITUM  (/(.  Ant.  p.  322 ;  Meklicum,  /(. 
Hierot.  p.  602  ;  Mytoliton,  Geogr.  Rav.  ir.  6),  a 
town  in  the  interior  of  Thmce,  on  the  road  fhlB 
Maximianopolis  to  Trsjanopolis.  [A.  L.] 

MILCNIA.    [Maksi.] 

MILYAS  (MiAudi)  is  said  to  have  been  the  an- 
cient and  original  name  of  the  country  afterwards 
called  Lyda  (Herod,  i.  173)  ;  bat  daring  the  period 
of  the  Persian  dominion,  it  was  the  name  given  to 
the  whole  mountainous  ootmtty  in  the  north  of 
Lycia,  the  soath  of  Pisidia,  and  a  portion  of  eastern 
Phrygia.  (Strab.  xii.  p.  573.)  Tlie  boundaries  of 
this  country,  however,  were  never  properly  fixed,  and 
the  whole  of  it  is  sometimes  descrilxd  as  a  part  of 
Lycia.  (Arrian,  Anab.  i.  25.)  After  the  accession 
of  the  dynasty  of  the  Seleucidae  in  Syria,  the  name 
Milyas  was  limited  to  the  south-westetn   part  ot 
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PUdia,  bordering  npon  Ljcia,  that  is,  tha  territory 
eztendiiig  firom  Tametsaa  northward  to  the  foot  of 
mount  Cadmue.  (Polyb.  ▼.  72;  Strab.  xii.  p.  570, 
ziil  pi  631,  zir.  p.  666.)  This  district,  the  western 
part  of  which  bore  the  name  of  Cabalia,  is  after- 
wards described,  Bometlmes  as  a  part  of  Lycia  (Ptol. 
T.  3.  §  7,  5.  §  6),  and  sometimes  as  part  of  Pain- 
pbjlia  or  Pisidia.  (PtoL  t.  2.  §  12;  Plin.  t.  42.) 
After  the  conqnest  of  Antiochos  the  Great,  the  Bo- 
inans  gave  the  conntiy  to  Eamenes  (Pol/b.  Exc  de 
ttg.  36),  though  Pisidian  princes  still  cootinae  to  be 
mentiooed  as  its  nilers. 

The  greater  part  of  Uljaa  was  ragged  and 
nwontunoos,  but  it  also  contained  a  few  fertile 
pUins.  (Strab.  zil  p.  570.)  The  inhabitants 
were  called  Hiljae.  (MiAiioi,  Herod,  ril  77  ;  Strab. 
zir.  p.  667 ;  Plin.  7.  35,  42.)  This  name,  which 
does  not  oecdr  in  the  Homeric  poems,  probablr  be- 
looged  to  the  remnauts  of  the  ancient  Solymi,  the 
original  inhabitants  of  Ljrcia,  who  had  been  driven 
into  the  moantains  by  the  immigrating  Cretans. 
The  most  important  towns  in  Milfas  were  Cibyba, 
Oksoahda,  Balbdra,  and  Buboh,  which  formed 
the  Cibjratian  tetrapolis.  Some  snthon  also  men- 
tioD  a  town  of  Milyas  (Poljb.  v.  72;  PtoL  T.  2. 
§  12;  Steph.  B.  «.  e.  MiAiioi),  which  most  have 
bera  stioated  N.  of  Tennessus  in  Pisidia.     [L.  S.] 

HIMACES  (Mtfuwo),  a  people  in  Byiacinm 
(PtoL  IT.  S.  §  26),  and  also  in  Ubja  Interior.  (Pt(d. 
ir.  6.    §  20.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

UIUAS  (i  MlfLos"),  a  monntain  range  in  Ionia, 
trarersiBg  the  peninsula  of  Erythrae  from  south  to 
urth.  It  still  bears  its  ancient  name,  nnder  which  it 
is  mentioned  in  the  Odyssej  (iii.  172.)  It  is,  pro- 
perly speaking,  only  a  branch  of  Mount  Tmolos,  and 
was  celebrated  in  ancient  times  fur  its  abundance  of 
wood  and  game  (Strab.  zir.  pp.  613,  645.)  The 
neck  at  the  eonth-westem  eztremity  of  the  peninsula 
funned  by  Mount  Mimas,  a  little  to  the  north  of  Teos, 
is  only  aboat  7  Roman  miles  broad,  and  Alexander 
theGreat  intended  to  cut  a  canal  through  the  isthmus, 
io  as  to  connect  the  Csystrian  and  Hennaean  bays; 
bat  it  was  one  of  the  few  undertakings  in  which  be 
did  not  succeed.  (Plin.  t.  81;  Paus.  ii.  1.  §  5; 
cemp.  Tii.  4.  §  I :  Thacyd.  viii.  84 ;  Ov.  Met  ii.  222 ; 
Amm.  Ifare.  xxzi.  42;  Callim.  Bgnm.  m  JkL  157; 
SI.  ItaL  iL  494.) 

Hoont  Mimas  ibnna  three  promontories  in  the 
peninsula;  in  the  south  Coryceum  (_Koraia  or 
Kyrto),  in  the  west  Argennum  (^Cape  Bbmeo), 
and  in  the  north  Melaens  (_Kara  Bumu').  Chandler 
(Trardt,  p.  213)  describes  the  shores  d  Monnt 
Mimas  as  covered  with  pines  and  shrubs,  and 
gmiahed  with  flowers.  He  passed  many  small 
pleaaant  spots,  well  watered,  and  green  with  com  or 
with  myrtles  and  shrubs.  The  smnmit  of  the  monn- 
tain commands  a  magnificent  view,  eztending  over 
the  bays  of  Smyrna,  Clazomenae,  and  Eiy three,  the 
islands  of  Samos,  Chios,  and  several  others.  [L.  S.] 

HIMAEI  (Moroibi),  a  celebrated  people  of 
Toaen,  in  the  3W.  of  Arabia.  Strabo  names 
them  first  of  four  great  nations  situated  in  this 
esticmity  of  the  peninsula,  and  bordering  on  the 
Bed  Sea :  their  principal  town  was  Carna  or 
Carana;  next  to  these  were  the  Sabaei,  whose 
capital  was  Maiiaba.  The  Catabanes  were  the 
tlmd,  extending  to  the  straits  and  the  passage  of 
tiie  Arabian  Gulf — tie  StraiU  of  Bab-el  Mcmdti. 
Their  royal  city  was  Tamna.  To  the  east  were  the 
Chatrantotitae,  whoae  captalwas  named  Oabatannm. 
Fnm  nana  to  the  conntry  of  the  Hioaei  was  70 
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day:^  joomey.  Thus  br  Strabo  (zvi.  pp.  768,  776) ; 
consistently  with  whoee  account,  Ptolemy  (vi.  7.  §  23) 
mentions  the  Minaei  as  a  mighty  people  (Muvioi, 
lUya  iOyos),  bordering  on  the  inner  fraiJdncenae 
country,  not  iar  from  the  Sabaei,  and  places  Cama 
Metropolis  in  long.  73°  80*,  lat.  28°  15',  which  would 
be  on  the  coast  of  the  Golf  of  Arabia,  distinct  fron 
the  Camus  or  Cama  above  named,  and  identical 
withr  the  Comon  of  Pliny,  a  town  of  the  Charmaei, 
who  were  contiguous  to  the  MinaeL  Pliny  represents 
the  Minaei  as  contiguous  to  the  Atiamitae  in  the  in- 
terior; which  Atnunitae — identical  no  doabt  with  the 
Chatramotitae  of  Strabo — he  represents  as  a  branch 
of  the  Sahara,  which  last  tribe  extended  along  both 
seas,  L  e.  the  Imiiau  Ocean  and  the  Arabian  Gulf; 
and  as  the  Camus,  which  he  names  as  a  city  of  tlie 
Sabaei,  is  donbtless  the  Cama  which  Strabo  makes 
the  capital  of  the  Minaei,  he  would  seem  to  imply 
that  these  last  were  also  another  division  of  the 
same  principal  tribe  of  the  Sabaei.  Their  country 
was  reported  by  Aelins  Gallos  to  be  exceedingly 
rich.  "  Minaeis  iertiles  agros  palmetis  arbostisqne, 
in  pecore  divitiss."  (Plin.  vi.  32.)  They  are  meo- 
tioDed  by  Diodorus  (as  VLannlot),  in  connection  with 
the  Gerrhaei,  as  transporting  frankincense  and  other 
scented  wares  from  Upper  Arabia  (Jk  i%t  imt  Aeye- 
Itirris  'ApaSiat),  L  e.  the  interior  (iiL  42).  All  these 
notices  would  serve  to  fix  the  seat  of  this  tribe  at  the 
SW.partoftbepeniiisula,in  the  modem  yemen.  Pliny 
says  that  they  were  snpposed  to  denve  thdr  origin 
from  Minos,  the  king  of  Crete,  as  their  neighbours,  the 
Bhadamaei,  were  from  his  brother  Bhsdamanthus 
(vL  32),  in  which  Mr.  Forster  thinks  we  may  "  easily 
recognise,  under  the  thin  veil  of  cisssical  fiction,  the 
important  historical  fact  of  the  existence  ol  an  open 
trade  between  the  Greeks  and  Arabs  fixnn  very 
ronote  times,  and  of  all  the  facilitiee  implied  by  com. 
mercial  inten'ommunity."  {Arabia,  vol.  i.  p.  xzxrii, 
il  pp.  74,  75.)  In  hii  account  of  the  myrrh  and 
frankincense,  Pliny  relates  that  this  plant,  which 
grew  m  the  country  of  the  Atramitae,  one  canton 
(pagns)  of  the  Sabaei,  was  conveyed  by  one  narrow 
path  through  the  neigbbonring  canton  of  the  Minaei, 
who  were  the  first  to  carry  on  the  trade,  and  always 
the  most  active  in  it;  from  which  ftot  the  ftankin- 
cense  came  to  be  called  Minnaeum  (xiL  SO).  And 
in  speaking  of  the  various  qualities  of  myrrh, 
he  mentions  second,  "  Minaea,  in  qua  Atramitica,'* 
as  most  esteemed  next  to  the  Troglodytica  (xii. 
85). 

With  regard  to  the  position  of  this  important 
tribe  in  the  modem  map  of  Arabia,  there  is  a  wide 
difiennce  of  opinioo  among  geograpben.  D'AnviUe 
finds  their  capita]  Carana  in  the  modem  Ahnaka- 
nma,  which  is,  he  says,  a  strong  place.  {Geograpk. 
Ane.  tome  ii.  p.  2:21 ;  camp  Forster,  ArtAia,  vd.  L 
p.  liii.)  Gcsselin  contends  that  Abaalxtraoa  is  too 
far  sooth  for  the  Cama  of  the  Minaei,  and  is  dik- 
posed  to  find  this  capital  in  Cam-al-ifamaH,  as 
Bocbart  had  suggested  {Phaleg,  lib.  iL  cap.  22. 
pk  121);  which  Edrisi  places  two  days'  jeoraey 
from  ilekka,  on  the  rood  to  Sanaa.  (Qoeselin, 
RMiercket  sw  la  GSogrophie  det  .^acMiu,  tome  iL 
p.  116.)  Dean  Vincent  thus  attempts  to  fix  their 
position : — "  The  site  of  the  Minaeans  is  not  easy  to 
fix;  bat  by  a  comparisen  of  diSbrent  accounts,  they 
were  S.  of  Hedjcu,  N.  of  BadranuaU,  and  to  the 
eastward  of  Sabia;  and  they  were  the  carriers  to  all 
these  provinces:  their  caravans  passed  in  70  days 
from  Uadramattt  to  AHa,  as  we  leam  from  Strabo; 
and.4>{aiBbut  10miles(T)fircin  Petra."  Bet*. 
AA  3 
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nuu-ks,  in  dinct  opponition  to  Gonelm,  that  Boehnt, 
in  plaidng  them  at  Camo-'l-Afantmoli  (L  Kant- 
d-Maghaat),  oa\y  3  stationa  S.  of  Mecca,  which  he 
(oppoeas  to  be  the  Cama  or  Carana  of  Plinj, 
brings  them  too  iar  to  the  N.,  for  that  "  Ptoleinj 
places  them  much  £ulher  S."  (^Periplm,  cap. 
xzvil  p.  363,  and  note  254.)  Bot  M.  Jomard 
holds  that  Wady  Mma,  to  the  S.  (?)  of  Mecca,  cor- 
responds with  the  ancient  Hinaai :  the  distance  to 
AUa  be  computea  as  10}  degrees,  or  294  hoars 
(ap.  Mengin.  Sitloin  de  VEgypU,  fe.  p.  S77). 
Mr.  Forster  assigns  them  a  wide  extant  of  territory 
in  the  modem  prorinces  of  Hedjat,  Nedjd,  and 
lemen,  even  to  the  borders  of  SadnmaiU.  "  The 
seat  of  ttiis  great  commercial  people,  who  divided 
with  the  Gwraei  the  commerce  of  the  peninsula 
(transported  by  D'Anville  to  the  heart  of  yemen, 
and  by  Vincent  to  the  ooontry  of  the  Atgr  Arabs), 
assuredly  Uy,  if  any  reliance  whatever  may  be 
placed  in  the  positioa  of  Ptolemy,  in  an  inland 
direction  ESE.  of  Mecca.  For  the  Minaei,  according 
to  him,  lay  immediately  S.  of  the  "  regie  interior 
myrrifiBra;''  and  this,  again,  was  sitoated  doe  S.  of 
the  Manitaa.  The  tbnitaa  being  the  same  with  the 
Uezeyne,  this  description  would  identify  the  "  in- 
terior myrrifera"  with  the  fruitfol  monntain  xt^aa 
K  of  Tasf,  and  the  Minaei,  consequently,  with  the 
great  Attgbe  tribe  described  by  Borckbaidt,  as  the 
most  numerons  of  the  tribes  of  Bedja*,  and  in- 
liabiting  the  rich  inland  conntry  stretching  eastward, 
nnder  Siose  mountuos,  firam  lyt  and  KoUkh  to 
Taraba."  (Arabia,  vol.  il  pp.  S5 1 ,  252.)  He  adds, 
in  a  note(*), "  Its  site  (vis.  that  of  the '  interior  myr- 
rifera '),  with  that  of  its  inhabitants,'  the  Minaei, 
may  be  determined  mdependently,  by  the  concorrent 
testimonies  of  Ptolemy  and  Pliny:  tiie  former  places 
bis  Chargatba  [XapuiSa,  PaL  XiifydBa],  and  the 
latter  his  Karriata,  in  ooojonction  with  the  MinaeL 
The  town  thos  denominated  is  dearly  that  of 
Kariaiam;  bat  KariaUan  is  seated  beneath,  or 
rather  open,  the  monntains  of  Tajif?'  Having  thos 
determined  their  nortliem  border  "  S.  of  Kariatam, 
or  in  the  plains  below  the  monntain  chain  nmning 
ENE.  from  TV^,"  he  thos  defines  their  soatbem 
limits.  "  On  the  Si,  according  to  Ptolemy,  the  Minaei 
were  bounded  by  the  Doreni  and  the  Mokeretae.  It 
is  impoesible  to  mistake,  in  the  Doreni,  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Zohraa,  or  in  the  Mokeretae,  those  of 
Mekhra,  two  adjoining  provinces,  lying  S.  of  Mecca 
and  Tayf,  and  crossing  the  entire  space  between  the 
sea  and  the  uninhabited  desert.  This  dscisive  veri- 
fication shuts  in  the  ancient  Minaei  between  the 
monntains  of  Zohran  and  Mekhra,  and  thoae  K. 
of  Tagf  (p.  255).  "  The  chief  towns,  the  territory, 
and  the  national  habits  of  the  Minaei,  as  described 
by  the  ancient  gec^rapheis,  bear  a  remarkable 
oorreepondence  to  those  of  the  Alagbe  Arabs,  the 
present  inhabitant*  of  this  district ;  and  the  coinci- 
dence of  the  palm-groves,  and  other  fruit-trees  of 
the  Minaei,  and  their  wealth  in  cattle,  noticed  by 
Pliny,  with  the  excellent  pasture-grounds,  the  great 
abundance  of  camels  and  sheep,  possessed  by  the 
powerful  tribe  of  Atq/be,  and  with  the  plantations 
for  which  Taraba  is  remarkable,  that  fonush  all  the 
sorroonding  country  with  dates,  environed,  as 
Burckhardt  describee  both  it  and  T'ajj/'tobe,  'with 
pabn-groves  and  gardens,  watered  by  numerous 
rivulets,'  must  be  allowed  to  corrobnata,  in  a  very 
lemarkable  manner,  this  verification  of  the  ancient 
seats  of  the  Minaei."  (Fon>ter,  Arabia,  voL  ii. 
pp.  854—257.) 
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Mr.  Fonter  further  identifie*  the  prindpal  tmn 
of  the  Minaei  (the  Carman  Kegia  of  Ptdemy) 
with  Kam-al-Manal,  a  omsiderable  town  stiU  in 
being  between  Tc^and  Afeihi ;  .  .  .  and  Canon 
with  Kttr»-ai-Uagtal,  npon  the  mountains  S.  ct 
TaiSff  which  former  Bochart  had  already  identified 
with  the  Cama  or  Carana  of  Pliny.  "  llie  site  of 
their  capital,  within  a  few  miles  of  Wad)  Mima 
[immediately  to  the  E.  of  Me&a\  suggests  the  not 
improbable  derivation  of  their  name  from  that  bmons 
seat  of  the  idolatry  of  ancient  Arabia"  (p.254,iiotet); 
an  hypotlusis  in  which,  it  has  been  seen,  Jomard  coin- 
cides. But,  though  fixing  the  original  and  prindpsl 
seat  of  the  Minaei  in  the  S.  of  the  Hec^az,  be  thiiila 
"  it  still  is  certain,  from  Pliny's  statement,  that  this 
people  pcssessed  a  key  to  the  commerce  of  the 
incense  coontry,  by  having  obtained  the  command  of 
one  of  the  two  passes  into  the  I)jebal-al-Kamir' 
(which  is  in  the  heart  of  ffadramaui);  and  he  henee 
infers  that  they  possessed  one  of  the  two  emporiums 
of  the  trade  in  incense  and  myrrh,  mentioned  by 
Pliny,  on  the  southern  ooast;  "an  inference  which  at 
once  condocts  us  to  Thauane  or  Doiat  [NE.  of  Jia$ 
FartaJi],  and  to  the  nioontatn  pass  immediately 
behind  it"  (p.  2.^8,  comp.  vol  L  p.  135, 136).  The 
arguments  in  proof  of  this  position,  and  of  the  con- 
nection of  the  Minaei  with  the  Joktanite  patriarch 
Jerah,  which  caimot  be  considered  as  convincing, 
are  fully  stated  and  enfcmed  by  Mi:  Forster  with 
his  nsnal  ingenuity  (vol.  L  pp.  128 — 136);  but  it 
is  an  unfortunate  circumstance  that  he  has  removed 
the  central  seat  of  this  tribe, — descended,  accodrng 
to  this  hypothesis,  from  "  the  father  of  Yemen,"— 
into  the  territory  of  Hecfjaz  and  for  !fe^;  he  main- 
tains that,  "  from  E.  to  W.  the  Minaei  stretched 
the  entire  breiidth  of  the  peninsula,  their  eastern 
frontier  tooching  the  Gerrheans,  on  the  Pertim 
Oidfl  while  Carman  Segia,  now  Kam-al-Miaal, 
their  metropolis,  is  seated  only  21  leagues  ESE.  of 
Mekka,  in  the  greet  province  of  AUKar^  or 
lemama"  voL  L  p^  Izriii.) 

The  question  of  the  position  of  the  Minssans 
has  been  investigated  by  M.  Fiesnel  with  a  widely 
different  result.  (Journal  Asiatique,  Sme  S^rii, 
tome  X.  pp.  90—96,  176—200.)  He  confines 
them  to  the  central  part  of  yemen,  and  denies 
their  cmnection  either  with  Wai^  Mina,  nesr 
Mekka,  or  with  Mandh,  an  idol  of  the  Hoodhay- 
lides  and  the  Khonz&Tdes,  between  JfdUa  and 
Medina.  He  regards  the  name  as  a  possible  cor- 
ruption of  Yemenaei,  the  first  sylhible  being  con- 
verted into  the  Greek  article.  In  its  transrautatioo 
from  one  hwgnage  to  another;  but  suggests  also 
another  derivation  of  the  name  from  the  patriarch 
Ayman,  found  in  the  native  genealogies  third  in 
dracent  from  Saba.  In  confirmation  of  the  former  ety- 
mology, he  maintains  that  the  name  yonen,  which  now 
comprehends  the  eastern  quarter  of  Southern  Arabia, 
was  formerly  proper  to  the  central  portion  of  that 
province.  He  thinks  that  the  capital  of  the  Minaei 
— the  Cama  or  Carana  of  Strabo,  the  Camon  of 
Pliny,  identical,  also,  with  the  Carman  Begia  of 
Ptolemy  (to  which  tliat  geographer  assigns  too  high 
a  Utitiide,  as  he  does  iDso  the  Minaei) — is  to  be 
found  in  the  Al-Kam  of  Wadg  Dodn,  five  or 
six  days  N„  or,  according  to  another  authority, 
wmV'.,  of  MukaUah.  Their  other  town,  Mariafca 
Baramalacnm,  he  phuses  in  the  same  valley.  [Ma- 
BiABA,  2.]  The  posiUon  thos  assigned  to  Cama  in 
the  Wadg  Doan,  enables  us  to  fix  the  extent  of  the 
tenitory  of  the  Minaei  between  the  Sabaeans  ami 
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BadramamL  Their  country  must  bare  eompre- 
bended  th«  eutem  hilf  of  the  territoty  <£  Yafa,  and 
the  wratern  half  of  the  modem  HadnanauL  So 
that  Skiidm  and  Fertm,  and  the  tomb  of  Hud,  and 
the  nells  of  Barkdt  (Ptolemjr's  sonrce  of  the  Styx), 
which  now  form  jiart  of  Badramaut,  pertained  to 
the  Minaei.  (Bitter,  Erdhaidt  von  Arabien, 
i.  pp.  878—884.)  [G.  W.] 

MINARIACUM,  in  Belgica,  ie  placed  on  a  road 
from  Caatellmn  (Cooe/)  to  Tnniactun  (Ttmntm); 
and  a  road  also  ran  from  Castellom  through  liina- 
riacmn  to  Nemetacom  {Amu).  The  distanoe  is 
zL  (leagues)  from  Caatl,  a  weU-known  positicB,  to 
tlinariacom.  IXAnTille  contends  that  ^e  gecgra- 
phecs  are  mistaken  in  placing  Hmariacnm  at  Mer- 
glum,  or,  as  the  French  call  it,  MarviUe,  on  the  rirer 
X^,  instead  al  placing  it  at  Estem,  also  on  the 
Zya.  The  distances  as  usoal  cause  a  difficulty,  and 
tiiere  ia  nothing  else  that  decides  the  qnestion.  An 
iH  Boffian  road  leads  from  Caud  to  Ettem,  and 
Boman  coins  have  been  fonnd  at  Ettem.  [G.  L.] 
_  MINAS  SABBATTHA  (M.lcaj  2a«in*(,  Zosim. 
m.  23),  a  small  fortified  work  in  Babylonia,  which 
ZasimoB  describes  as,  in  his  day,  occnpying  the  site 
af  the  celebrated  Parthian  capital  Ctesipbon.  Abtil- 
feda  (p.  353)  speaks  of  a  place  in  the  neigfaboartiood 
called  .SitotA.  [V.] 

HINATICUH,  in  Belgica,  is  pUced  by  the  An- 
tonine  Itin.  «ud  the  Table  on  a  road  from  Bagacnm 
(Amn)  to  Dnrocortomm  (/2e>nu).  It  is  placed 
in  the  Itin.  between  Catimacnm  (^Chaoari)  and 
Anxenna  cr  Aznenna.  [Axuxbka.]  Catosiactm) 
B  omitted  in  the  Table,  and  Minaticnm  appears  nnder 
the  form  Ninittad,  or  Minteciui,  as  D'AnriUe  writes 
it.  Here,  as  in  some  other  cases,  the  name  in  the 
Table  appears  to  be  more  exact,  for  Ninittad  is 
Say  Is  Comte,  which  stands  on  an  old  Roman 
road  that  leads  from  Ciaoitrt  to  Reims.       [G.  L.] 

m'NCnJS  (Miyitujs:  Mmeio'),  a  considerable 
trrer  of  Gallia  Cisalpina,  and  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  northern  tribntaries  of  the  Padas. 
(PHn.  uL  16.  s.  20,  19.  s.  23 ;  Strab.  iv.  p.  209.) 
It  has  its  sources  in  the  Rhaetlan  Alps,  at  the  foot 
of  the  Motite  Tonale,  from  which  it  flows  to  the 
lake  Benacns,  or  Logo  di  Garda,  which  is  formed 
hj  the  accumulation  of  its  waters ;  from  thence  it 
iasnea  tpan  at  Pachiera  (the  ancient  Ardelica), 
and  has  frnm  thence  a  course  of  aboat  40  miles,  till 
it  &lb  into  the  Po  near  tlmemoh,  about  10  miles 
than  Hostilia.  In  the  upper  part  of  its  course  it 
is  a  mere  mountain  torrent;  but  after  it  leaves  the 
bke  Benacns  it  is  a  deep  and  clear  stream,  which 
holds  a  slow  and  winding  course  through  the  low 
and  marshy  plains  of  this  part  of  Cisalpine  Gaol. 
It  is  characteristically  described  by  Virgil,  who 
dwelt  on  its  banks.  (Virg.  Ed.  vii.  13,  Georg. 
iiL  15,  Aen.  x.  206.)  In  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  Mantua  the  waters  of  the  Mindns 
stagnate,  so  as  to  form  shallow  lakes  of  considerable 
extent,  which  snrronnd  that  dty  on  three  sides,  the 
fuorth  being  also  protected  by  artificial  innndations. 

A  battle  was  fonght  on  the  banks  of  the  Mincius 
in  B.C.  197,  between  the  consul  Cortielius  and  the 
combined  forces  of  the  Insubres  and  Cenomant,  in 
which  the  latter  were  entirely  defeated,  and  their 
leader,  the  Carthaginian  Hamilcar,  taken  prisoner, 
(lir.  xxxii.  90.)  At  a  much  btter  period  it  was 
00  the  banks  of  the  iSndos,  near  its  confluence 
with  the  Padns,  at  a  place  called  by  Jomandes 
Aciuveutus,  Hamboleins,  that  the  celebrated  inter- 
view took  place  between  Pope  Leo  L  and  Attila, 
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which  led  the  king  of  the  Hims  to  withdntw  his 
forces  from  Italy,  (Jomand.  Gel.  42  ;  P.  Diac 
But.  MiteeO.  xt.  p.  549.)  [£.  H.  B.] 

MINERVAE  PEOMONTOTSIUM  (ri  'A9i,»aS>r 
ixptrnj^ior,  Strab. :  Ptmta  delta  CampatuOa),  a  pro. 
montory  on  the  coast  of  Campania,  opposite  to  the 
island  of  Capreae,  fanning  the  southern  bonndaiy  of 
the  celebrated  Crater  or  Bay  of  Ncg)le».  It  is  a 
bold  and  rtxJcy  headland,  constituting  the  extremity 
of  a  mountain  ridge,  which  branches  off  from  the 
main  man  of  the  Apennines  near  Muceria,  and  forms 
a  great  mountain  promontory,  aboat  25  miles  in 
length,  which  separates  the  Bay  of  N(^Ui  from  that 
of  Paestum  or  Sahnu.  The  actual  headland  de- 
rived its  same  from  a  temple  of  Minerra,  situated  on 
its  stunmit,  which  was  said  to  hare  been  founded  by 
Ulysses  (Strab.  t.  f.  247)  :  it  was  separated  by  a 
channel  of  (miy  3  milee  in  width  from  the  island  of 
Capreae  (^Capri).  On  the  S.  side  of  the  pnmontny, 
but  about  5  miles  from  the  extreme  bodland,  are 
some  small  rocky  islets  now  called  Li  GaOi,  very 
bold  and  pictnresqne  in  appearance,  which  were  se- 
lected by  tradition  as  the  abode  of  the  Sirens,  and 
hence  named  the  Sibehdsae  Insulai  (Titiftirova- 
aai  vriaoi,  Ptol.  iii.  1.  §  79  j  Strab.  v,  p.  247 ;  Psend. 
Arist.  Mirah.  110).  From  the  proximity  of  these, 
according  to  Strabo,.the  headland  itself  was  some- 
times called  the  Promontory  of  the  Sirens  (Sfip^foiw- 
air  ixpitrfifiov),  but  all  other  writers  give  it  the 
more  usual  appellation  of  Promontory  of  MiiKrva, 
thon^  Pliny  adds  that  it  had  once  been  the  abode 
of  the  Sirens ;  and  there  was  an  andent  temple  an 
the  side  towards  Snrrentnm  in  honour  of  those  my- 
thical beings,  which  had  at  one  time  been  an  object 
of  great  veneration  to  the  sunoonding  populatioa. 
(Strab.  T.  pp.  242,  247;  Plin.  iil  5.  s.  9;  Pseud. 
Arist.  I  c;  Ovid.  Jfe<.  xv.  709;  MeL  ii.  4.  §  9; 
Lit.  xliL  20.)  Tacitus  in  one  passage  calls  the 
headland  Surrentinnm  Promontorium,  from  its  prox- 
imity to  the  town  of  Snrrentnm,  from  which  it  was 
only  5  mil«i  distant;  and  Statins  also  speaks  of  tfa* 
temple  of  Minerva  as  situated  "  m  vertice  Snrres- 
tino."  (Tac.  Aim.  n.  67;  Stat.  SUv.  t.  S.  165.) 

The  Promontory  of  Minerra  is  a  point  of  conuder- 
able  hnportance  in  the  coast-line  of  Italy:  hei8»  we 
And  it  selected  in  B.  c.  181  as  the  point  of  demarca- 
tion for  the  two  squadrons  which  were  appointed  to 
clear  the  sea  of  pirates ;  the  one  protecting  the  coasts 
iraax  thence  to  Massilia,  the  other  those  on  the  S.  as 
&r  sa  the  entrance  of  the  Adriatic.  (Liv.  xL  18.) 
In  B.a  36  a  part  of  the  fleet  of  Angustus,  nnder 
Appns  Claodios,  on  its  voyage  from  Misennm  to 
Sicily,  enooontered  a  tempest  in  passing  this  cape, 
from  which  it  snfliired  heavy  loss.  (Appian,  B.  C. 
T.  98.)  It  is  mentioned  also  by  LncUins  as  a  point 
of  importance  in  his  voyage  along  the  coast  of  Italy. 
(Lucil.  Sat.  iii.  Fr.  10.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

Ml'KIO  (^Uignone),  a  small  river  of  Etmrio, 
flowing  mto  the  Tyrrhenian  sea,  between  Centnm- 
cellae  (CwAs  Vecchia)  and  Graviscae,  and  about 
3  miles  S.  of  the  mouth  of  tiie  Marta.  It  is  a  trifling 
stream,  thongh  noticed  by  Virgil,  as  well  as  by  Rn- 
tilins  in  his  voyage  along  this  coast;  but  Mela  and 
the  Geographer  of  Ravenna  are  the  only  geographical 
writers  who  deem  it  worthy  of  mention.  (Virg.  Aeit. 
z.  183 ;  Serv.  ad  he. ;  ButiL  /(m.  L  279;  Mel.  ii. 
4.  §  9 ;  Geogr.  Bav.  iv.  32.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

MI'NIUS  (Mlrici :  Miaho),  a  river  (^  Spain, 
rising  in  the  north  of  Gallaeda,  iu  the  Cantabrian 
mountains,  and  falling  into  the  Ocean.  (Strab. 
iii.  p.  153.)    Strabo  erroneonsly  aays  that  it  is  the 
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largest  river  of  Lnsitania,  and  ia  navigable  (at  800 
stadia.  According  to  Aethictu  Isto'  (p.  17),  it  baa 
a  cooim  of  310  miles;  but  its  real  coarse  is  abont 
120  miles.  The  river  was  said  to  have  derived  its 
name  from  the  minium,  or  vermiVcn,  carried  down 
by  its  waters.  (Justin,  xliv.  3.)  According  to 
Strabo({.c.)it  was  originally  called  Baeios  (Boirit) ; 
bat  as  this  name  does  not  occar  elsewhere,  it  has 
been  oonjectared  that  Biui'i;  is  a  false  reading  for 
NaiSii,  or  NqSd,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (ii.  6.  §  1) 
and  Mela  (iii.  1).  The  Nabbis  is  a  river  falling 
into  the  Ocean  between  the  Minins  and  the  Darius; 
and  it  is  supposed  that  Poseidonios,  whom  Strabo 
followed,  confounded  this  river  with  the  Hmins. 
(Groskurd's  Strabo,  voL  i.  p.  260.)  Nl/uoi,  in 
Appian  (,Hitp.  7S).  is  clearly  only  a  iiUse  reading 
for  Hifiot.  The  Minins  is  also  mentioned  by  Ptol. 
ii.  6.  §  1 ;  Heb^  iii.  I ;  Plin.  iv.  SI.  i.  3S. 

MljnZUS.    [Mkixus.] 

MINNAGARA  {Mipriyapa,  Arrian,  Per^  p. 
34 ;  Mwceyilpa,  Ptol.  viL  I.  §  63),  the  chief  town 
of  the  district  lying  between  the  Namadns  and 
Indus,  which  towards  the  sea  was  known  generically 
by  the  name  of  Indo-Scythia.  Its  exact  position 
cannot  now  be  determined ;  hence,  some  have  sup- 
posed that  it  i»  represented  by  Tatta,  near  the 
mouths  of  the  Indus,  which  is  said  to  be  called  by 
the  native  Rajpdts,  Sa-Minagur.  (Bitter,  Erdhmde. 
vol  V.  p.  475.)  There  is  little  doubt  that  the  name 
expresses  the  "  city  of  Min,"  nagara  being  a  oominon 
Sanscrit  word  for  city,  and  Isidore  of  Charax  men- 
tioning a  town  calleid  Min  in  this  exact  locality. 
(Partb.  p.  9  ;  Lassen,  PaUap.  Indie,  p.  66.)      [V.] 

HINNITH,  a  town  on  the  E.  of  Jordan,  m  the 
country  of  the  Ammonites  (Jvdget,  zi.  3S),  cele- 
brated for  its  com,  which  was  sold  for  export  in  tlw 
markets  of  Tyre.  {Ettek.  xxvii.  17.)  The  proper 
name  does  not  occnr  in  the  LXX.  in  either  of  tliese 
passages,  reading  in  the  former  Amon  (Alex.  Ze- 
ItmtlS),  and  translating  a  corrupt  reading  in  the 
latter  by  /lipav,  after  (tItov,  as  in  the  same  passage 
they  represent  the  proper  name  Pannag  by  Kcurlas. 
Its  situation,  as  Reland  has  remarked  (^PcJaeatina, 
I,  V.  p.  899),  depends  on  the  two  questions,  (1)  of 
the  line  of  march  followed  by  Jephtfas,  and  (2)  of 
the  existence  of  two  Aroers.  There  is  no  proof  of 
the  latter  hypothesis ;  and  the  course  of  the  narra- 
tive seems  to  demand  that  the  former  question 
shonid  be  resolved  in  favour  of  a  course  from  N. 
to  S. ;  which  woald  obUge  us  to  look  for  Min- 
nith  some  distance  south  of  Aroer,  which  was  situ- 
ated, we  know,  on  the  river  Arcon.  [Aiutox; 
Akoer.]  Josepfaus  names  it  Maniathe  (MokuMi;), 
but  gives  no  clue  to  its  position,  further  than  that 
it  was  in  Ammanitis.  Eusebins  places  it  at  Maan- 
itb  (MaavM),  iv.  M.  P.  from  Eabus  (Heshbon),  on 
the  rood  to  Phihidelphia  (OnonuuC  t.  v.  Ktvaifi; 
St.  Jerome,  Mennitfa);  but  this  does  not  accord  with 
the  above  notifications  of  its  site.  [G.  W.] 

MINNODUNUM,  is  in  the  country  of  the  Hel- 
Tetii,  on  a  road  from  Viviscas  (  Vmai),  on  the  lake 
of  Geneva,  to  Aventicum  (^Avaidtea).  The  place  is 
Moudm,  or  as  the  Germans  call  it  Mildm,  in  the 
Canton  of  Vaud,  on  the  road  from  Bam  to  Lau- 
sanne.  [G.  L.] 

MINCA  (Mu'cfa.Ptol.  iii.  1 7.  §  7 ;  Klpa,Stadiafm. ; 
Minoum,  Plin.  iv.  12.)  1.  A  place  in  Crete,  which 
Ptolemy  (/.  c.)  fixes  to  the  W.  of  the  headland  of 
Drepanon.  Mr.  Pashley  (TVoo.  vol.  i.  p.  44)  thinks 
that  it  was  situated  at  Siirnu,  on  th«  Akiotjri  of 
tlie  bay  of  Sidha, 


UINTmcKAE. 

2.  A  dfy  of  Crete,  which  belonged  to  tbe  districi 
of  Lyctus,  and  stood  on  the  narrowest  part  of  the 
island,  at  a  distance  of  60  stadia  fata  Hienpjtiii. 
(Strab.  I.  p.  475;  Ptol  iii  17.  §  S.) 

Its  position  lias  been  fixed  at  Catid  MirMla, 
near/f(r(!iMt.  (H<ick,irre<a,vol.i.p.42I.)  [E.BJ.] 

MINiyA  (Mwi&t).  1.  A  small  island  in  fniit 
of  NIsaea,  the  port  of  Megara.  [For  detwls,  see 
Meoaka.] 

2.  A  promontoty  of  Lsconia,  S.  of  Epidanns  U- 
mera.     [EpiDAiiBua  Ldieba.] 

3.  Another  name  of  the  island  of  Pans.  [Pabod.] 

4.  Acityof  Sicily,  uaoally  called  HeradeialCnoa. 
[Hebaclela  MntoA.] 

5.  Atown  in  tbeislandof  Amorgos.  [Akoboos.] 

6.  A  town  m  the  island  of  Siphnos.     [Sithhos.] 
MINTHE.     [Bus,  p.  817,  b.] 
MIMTUBNAE  (MwroSprai,  Ptd.;  VUm6fn, 

Strab. ;  Eth.  VLwroupitfyrtQi,  Pint. ;  MintaziMasis), 
a  city  of  Latium,  in  the  more  extended  sense  of 
that  term;  but  originally  a  city  of  the  Ansoniad^ 
situated  on  the  right  hank  of  the  Liris  (fiarigUuu), 
abont  3  miles  from  thtf  sea.  It  was  on  the  line 
of  the  Appian  Way,  which  here  crossed  the  Liris. 
(Strab.  V.  p.  233.)  The  name  of  Uintnmae  is  first 
mentioned  in  history  during  the  great  Latin  War, 
B.  c.  340—338,  when  it  afibrded  a  relnge  to  the 
Latin  forces  after  their  defeat  in  Campania.  (Lir. 
viil  10.)  It  was  not,  however,  at  that  time  a  Latin 
city,  bat  belonged  to  the  Ansonians,  who  appear  to 
have  been  then  in  alliance  with  the  Latins  and 
Campanians.  fac,  in  -b.  o.  315,  Livy  tells  ns  that 
there  were  three  cities  of  the  Ansonians,  Ansooa, 
Mintumae,  and  Vescia,  which  had  declared  them- 
selves hostile  to  Borne  after  the  battle  of  Lantnlae, 
but  were  again  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  the  Ro- 
mans by  some  of  the  yonng  nobles  in  each,  and  the 
inhabitants  unsparingly  put  to  the  sword.  (Liv. 
ix.  25.)  Not  many  years  later,  in  b.  c.  296,  a 
Boman  colony  was  established  at  Hintumae,  at  the 
same  time  with  one  at  Sinnessa,  a  little  fiirtiier  down 
the  coast:  they  were  both  of  them  of  the  dass  called 
"  Coloniae  Maritimae,"  with  the  rights  of  Bixnsa 
citizens  (Liv.  z.  21;  Veil.  Fat.  i.  14):  and  wen 
obvionsly  designed  to  maintain  and  secure  the  com- 
munications of  the  Romans  with  Campania.  Daring 
the  Second  Punic  War  both  Mintumae  and  Sinueasa 
were  among  the  colonies  which  endeavoured,  but 
without  success,  to  establish  their  exemption  fi?am 
the  obligation  to  furnish  militaiy  levies  (Liv.  xxvii. 
38);  and  again,  daring  the  war  with  Antiochos 
(b.  a  191),  they  attempted,  with  equal  ill  success, 
to  procure  a  similar  exemption  from  providing  r^ 
cruits  and  supplies  for  the  naval  service.  (Id 
xxxvi  3.)  Mintumae  was  situated  on  the  bontera 
of  an  extensive  marsh,  which  rendered  the  city  on- 
healthy,  but  its  situation  on  the  Appian  Way  most 
liave  contributed  to  maintain  its  prosperity;  and  it 
seems  to  have  been  already  under  the  Bepablic,  what 
it  certunly  became  under  the  Empire,  a  flonrishing 
and  populous  town.  In  B.  c.  88  Mintumae  was  the 
scene  of  a  celebrated  adventure  of  C.  Marios,  who, 
while  flying  from  Rome  by  sea,  to  escape  frnn  the 
hands  of  Sulla,  was  compelled  to  put  into  the  rooatb 
of  the  Liris.  He  at  first  endeavoured  to  oooceal 
himself  in  the  marshes  near  the  sea-coast ;  bat  being 
discovered  and  dragged  from  thnnce,  be  was  cast 
into  prison  by  order  of  the  magistrates  of  Mintomse, 
who  sent  a  slave  to  put  him  to  death.  Bat  the 
man  is  said  to  have  been  so  struck  with  tlie  nugestio 
appearance  of  the  aged  general  that  he  was  unable 
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to  cxNnto  his  ttuk;  and  herenpon  the  nu^istntef 
determinrd  to  aeod  Marina  awaj,  and  pat  him  on 
board  a  ship  which  conreyed  him  to  Africa.  (Pint. 
Mar.  36—39;  Apiwui,£.  C.  I  61,63;  Veil.  PaL  iL 
19;yal.Hax.L5.§5.il10.§6;LiT.£pt(.lzxTiL; 
Jnr.  z.  376;  Ck.pro  Pkme.  10, pro  Sext.  33.) 

We  hear  little  more  of  Mintnrnae  under  the  Bs- 
poblie,  though  from  ita  poaitioo  on  the  Appun  Way 
it  is  repeatedly  noticed  incidentally  by  Cicero  (ad 
AtL  T.  1,  3,  Tii.  13,  XTL  10.)  It  still  retained  in 
his  time  the  title  of  a  colony;  bnt  received  a  ma- 
terial aneasion  bam  a  ftesh  body  of  cokmista  esta- 
blished there  by  Angnatna  ;  and  again  at  a  later 
period  under  Caligula.  (ZA  Colm.  p.  335;  Hy- 
gin.  de  lAmL  p.  178;  Zompt,  ck  CoUm.  p.  355.) 
We  find  it  in  consequence  distingnished  both  by 
Pliny  and  Ptolemy  by  the  title  of  a  colony,  as  well 
as  in  inscriptims  (Plin.  iiL  5.  s.  9;  PtoL  iii.  1.  § 
63 ;  OreU.  Inter.  3763;  Hommsen,  /.  R.  If.  4058 
^-4061);  and  notwithstanding  its  unhealthy  situ- 
•tioo,  which  is  alluded  to  by  Orid,  who  calls  it 
"MiDtnnuMi  grans"  (i^et  zr.  716),  it  appears  to 
luTe  eootinued  thronghont  the  Bomao  Empie  to 
tun  been  a  floorisfaing  and  important  town.  Ita 
pcwperity  is  attested  by  nnmeroos  inscriptions,  as 
well  as  by  the  ruins  still  existing  on  the  site. 
Tbeaa  comprise  the  extensiTe  remains  of  an  amphi- 
theatre, of  an  aquednct  which  served  to  bring  water 
ftom  the  neigbbonting  hills,  and  the  substructions 
ft  a  temple,  aa  well  as  portions  of  the  ancient  walls 
and  towers.  (BomanelU,  voL  iiL  p.  430;  Eustace, 
CfassMsoi  Tour,  toI.  ii.  p^  318.)  All  these  remains 
an  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Liris,  but  according  to 
Pliuy  the  city  extended  itself  on  both  sides  of  the 
rirer;  and  it  is  certain  that  its  territoiy  comprised 
a  considerable  extent  on  both  banks  of  the  Liris. 
(Hygin.  de  Lmit.  p.  178.)  The  period  of  its  de- 
itraction  is  unknown:  we  find  it  still  mentioned  in 
Proeapns  (£.  G.  iii.  36)  as  a  dty,  and  apparently 
a  place  of  some  strength;  bnt  at  the  commence- 
Bent  of  the  middle  agea  all  trace  of  it  is  kist,  and 
it  was  probably  destit^ed  either  by  the  Lombards  or 
Saracens.  The  inhabitants  seem  to  hare  withdrawn 
to  the  site  of  the  modem  Tngetto,  a  Tillage  on  a 
hin  about  1^  mile  distant,  tbe  name  of  which  is 
abriouly  derived  from  the  passage  of  the  Liris  (Ad 
Tnjectnm),  though  wholly  inapplicable  to  its  pre- 
•ent  man  elevated  position. 

Between  Mintumae  and  the  sea-coast,  at  the 
month  of  the  Liris,  was  the  celebrated  grave  of 
Marica  [Luctrs  Uaricas],  with  a  temple  or  shrine 
of  the  goddess  of  that  name,  which  seems  to  have 
enjoyed  a  great  reputation  for  sanctity,  (Plat. 
Mar.  39;  Strab.  r.  p.  333.)  She  appears  to  have 
been  properly  a  local  divini^;  at  least  we  do  not 
mart  with  ha  worship  ander  that  name  any  where 
dae  in  Italy;  though  many  writers  called  her  the 
mother  cf  Ijttinus,  and  othoa,  perhaps  on  that  veiy 
acooont,  identified  her  with  Circe.  (Xlic.  ^en.  vii. 
47;  Serv.  ad  he.;  Lactant.  Intt.  Dm.  I  31.)  We 
may  probably  conclude  that  she  was  connected  with 
the  «U  Latin  religion;  and  this  will  explain  the 
TenentioD  with  which  her  grove  and  temple  were 
regarded,  not  only  by  the  inhabitants  of  Mintumae, 
bnt  by  the  Bomans  themselves.  Frequent  allusions 
to  than  are  fotmd  in  the  Latin  poets,  but  always  in 
Ctoae  connection  with  Minttunaa  and  the  Liris. 
(Her.  Carm.  iii.  17.  7;  Lncan.  iL  424;  Martial, 
m.  88;  Chudian,  Prcb.  et  OL  Con*.  259). 

Stnbe  calls  Mintumae  about  80  stadia  from  For- 
■gai^  and  the  aama  distanra  from  Sinnoaaa:  tbe 
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Itineraries  give  the  distance  in  each  case  as  9  miles. 
(Strab.  v.  p.  233;  Itin.  Ant  pp.  108,  121.)  After 
croksing  the  Liris  a  branch  road  quitted  the  Appian 
Way  on  the  left,  and  led  by  Saeesa  to  Teanum, 
where  it  joined  the  Via  Latina.  [E.  H.  B.] 

MI'NYA  (Maria),  a  city  of  Theasaly,  said  by 
Stephanus  B.  (t.  r.)  to  have  been  formerly  called 
Halmonia  ('AA/utrui).  and  to  have  derived  its  name 
from  Minyas.  It  is  mentioned  by  Pliny  (iv.  8.  s.  ]  5) 
under  the  name  of  Almon,  and  in  conjunction  with 
Orchomenns  Minvena  in  Thessaly.  (See  MtUler, 
Orehomamt  und  die  Mmytr,  p.  244,  2nd  ed.) 

MI'NYAE  (Muwu),  an  ancient  race  in  Greece, 
said  to  have  been  deecended  from  Minyas.  the  son 
of  Orchomenns,  who  originally  dwelt  in  Tbessoly, 
and  afterwards  migrated  into  Boeotia,  and  founded 
Orchomenns.  [For  details  see  ORCHOMKKva.1 
Host  of  the  Argonautic  heroes  were  Uinyae;  and 
some  of  them  having  settled  in  the  island  of  Lemnce, 
contiimed  to  be  called  Minyae.  These  Lemnian 
Minyae  were  driven  out  of  the  island  by  the  Tyr- 
rtienian  Pelasgians,  and  took  refuge  in  LacedaemoD, 
firom  whence  some  of  them  mignted  to  Tbera,  and 
others  to  Triphylia  in  EUs,  where  they  founded 
the  six  Triphyliim  cities.  (Herod,  iv.  145^148.) 
[Elis,  p.  818.] 

MINYEIUS  (Mavi^>)>  the  ancient  name  of  the 
river  Anigms  in  Elis.    (Horn.  lU  zL  731.)    [Axi- 

ORITS.] 

MIROBBIOA  {Htpitfrra').  1.  Also  called 
Merobrica  (Plin.  iv.  13.  s.  35;  Coirs),  a  town  d 
the  Celtici  in  Lnsitania,  upon  tbe  Ocean  (Ptol.  ii.  5. 
§  6),  identified  by  some  with  Odtmira.  by  otbera 
with  Sina.  (Hentelle,  Etp.  Anc  p.  360  ;  Ukert, 
iL  I.  p.  390.) 

3.  A  Roman  municijrium,  in  the  territory  of  the 
TurduU,  in  Hispania  Baetica,  on  the  road  bam 
Emerita  to  Caesarangnsta,  now  CmpSla,  N.  of 
Fuente  Ovguoa.  (Ptd.  iL  4.  §  13;  Plin.  iiL  1. 
s.  3;  It  Anton,  p.  444 ;  Inacr.  Grater,  fg.  76, 
357.) 

3.  A  town  of  tbe  Oretani,  in  Hispania  Tanaco- 
nensis,  mentioned  only  by  Ptolemy  (ii.  6.  §  59). 

MISE'NUM  (MiffDi'iiv),  was  the  name  of  a  re- 
markable promontoiy  on  the  coast  of  Campania  (Ml- 
SBHUii  Promohtobidm,  Tac.  Ann.  xiv.  4 ;  some- 
times also  MiBEHi  Prohostobivm,  Lrr.  xziv.  13; 
rh  Munp^  ^t'O",  Strab. :  Capo  di  Miteno'),  to- 
gether with  the  adjacent  port  (Portus  Hisekvs, 
Flor.  i.  1 6),  and  a  town  which  grew  up  adjoining  it, 
after  the  harbour  had  become  the  station  of  the 
Boman  fleet,  Tbe  promontoiy  of  Hiaenum  forms  the 
northern  limit  of  the  celebrated  gulf  railed  the  Crater 
or  Sinus  Cnmanns  (the  Bag  of  Napht).  It  is  an 
almoet  isolated  headland,  forming  a  hill  of  consider, 
able  elevation,  and  of  a  somewhat  pyramidal  form, 
joined  to  tbe  mainland  opposite  to  Proeida  only  by  a 
narrow  strip  of  low  land,  between  which  and  the  coo- 
tinoation  of  tbe  coast  by  Bauli  and  Baiae  is  s  deep 
inlet  forming  the  harbour  or  port  of  MIsenum  (Strab. 
V.  Pl  343).  A  large  stagnant  pool  or  basin,  stili 
deeper  in,  now  called  tbe  Afore  Morto,  coramnui- 
cated  with  this  outer  port  by  a  very  narrow  entrance, 
which  could  be  doeed  by  a  bridge  or  causeway.  It 
is  probable  that  the  headland  of  Misennm  itself  at 
one  time  formed  part  of  tbe  encircling  heights  of  the 
crater  of  a  long  extinct  volcano,  of  which  the  Mar« 
Morto  occupies  the  centre,  and  the  Monte  di  Pro- 
dda  (as  the  headland  opposite  to  the  ishmd  of  that 
name  is  now  called)  constituted  the  oppoeito  margin. 
(Daubeny  On  Vokanoet,  p.  203,  3Dd  edit.) 
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The  name  of  the  promoDtoiy  of  Huennm  was  de- 
rired,  according  to  a  tradition  yaj  gnetally  adopted 
by  the  Boman  wrilera,  from  the  trumpeter  oi  Aeneas, 
who  wna  mppaKd  to  be  buried  there  (Virg.  Aen.  ^. 
1 63, 3 1 2— 335 ;  Fropeit.  iv.  1 8.  3 :  SiL  Ital.  xii.  1 55 ; 
Stat.  Si^r.iii.  1. 150;  HeL  ii.  4.  §9;  Solin.  2.  §  13). 
Another  l^end,  however,  seems  to  have  represented 
IGsenns  as  one  of  the  companions  of  Ulysses  (Stiab. 
T.  p.  245).  There  is  no  trace  of  the  existence  of  a 
town  on  the  spot  at  an  early  period,  though  it  is 
almost  certain  that  its  secure  and  land-locked  port 
(already  allnded  to  by  Lycophron,  Akx.  737)  mnst 
have  been  turned  to  account  by  the  Cumaeans  during 
the  period  of  their  naval  «id  commercial  power. 
Before  the  close  of  the  Roman  Republic  the  actnal 
pnwaoutory  of  Misennm,  as  well  as  the  neighbonring 
shores  of  Baali  and  Baiae,  was  become  a  &vaarile 
site  for  the  villas  of  wealthy  Romans;  but  it  was  not 
till  the  reign  of  Augustus  that  any  considerable  po- 
pulation was  collected  there.  That  emperor  first  in- 
tnduced  the  custom  of  maintaining  a  fleet  for  the 
defence  of  the  Tyrrhenian  or  Lower  Sea,  of  which 
Misenam  was  made  the  permanent  station  (Saet. 
Aug.  49;  Tae.  Ann.  iv.  5),  as  itcontuined  through- 
out the  period  of  the  Empire.  Thus  we  find  the 
"  classis  Misenensis"  continually  alluded  to  by  Ta- 
citus {Attn.  ziv.  3,  62,  xv.  51,  BiH.  il  100,  iii. 
56,  &c) ;  and  the  alder  Pliny  was  stationed  at  Mi- 
sennm in  command  of  the  fleet,  when  the  memombla 
eruption  of  Vesuvius  bn^e  out,  in  which  he  perished, 
A.D.  79,  and  of  which  his  nephew  has  left  <u  so  inte- 
resting an  accoimt  (£p.  vi  16,  20).  At  a  much 
later  period  we  find  the  establishment  of  a  fleet  at 
Misennm,  with  a  legion  specially  organised  for  its 
service,  referred  to  as  a  permanent  institution,  both 
by  Vegetios  and  the  Notitia.  (Veget  ▼.  1.  S;  NoUt. 
Dign.  ii.  p.  1 18.)  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in 
consequence  of  tiiis  important  establishment  a  con- 
siderable town  grew  up  around  the  port  of  Misennm; 
and  we  learn  from  several  inscriptions  that  it  pos- 
sessed municipal  privileges,  and  even  bore  the  title  of 
a  colony.  (Orell.  Inter.  3772;  Mommsen,  [.  R.  N. 
2575 — 2577.)  But  the  "  Misenaies,"  whose  name 
frequently  oocnrs  in  inscriptions,  are  in  general  the 
soldiers  of  the  fleet  QUilita  dattu  pnutoriae  Mi- 
senottum,  Mommsen,  I.  c.  2725,  &G.),  not  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  town. 

before  it  became  thus  memorable  as  the  station  of 
the  Roman  fleet,  Misenum  was  remarkable  in  history 
for  the  interview  between  Octavian  and  Antony  and 
Sextns  Pompeins,  in  which  the  two  former  were  re- 
ceived by  Sextns  on  board  his  ship,  and  a  treaty  was 
ooDclnded  for  the  division  of  the  Roman  Empire  be- 
tween the  three  contracting  parties.  It  was  on  this 
occasion  that  his  admiral  Menas  proposed  to  Pompey 
to  cat  the  cables  and  carry  the  two  triumvirs  off  to 
sea.  (Plut.  Ant  S2;  Dion  Cass,  xlviii.  36;  Veil. 
Pat.  iL  77.)  At  a  somewhat  earlier  period  Cicero 
notices  it  as  having  been  infested  by  the  Cilician  p- 
rates,  who  carried  off  from  thence  the  daughters  of 
M.  Antonius,  who  had  himself  carried  on  the  war 
against  them.  (Cic  pro  Leg.  Maml.  12.)  We 
learn  from  Plntarch  that  C.  Marius  had  a  villa  there, 
which  he  describes  as  more  splendid  and  laznrious 
than  was  suited  to  the  character  of  the  man  (Pint. 
Mar.  34)  ;  nevertheless  it  was  then  far  inferior  to 
what  it  became  in  tlie  hands  of  L.  LucnUus,  who 
anbseqoently  purchased  it  for  a  snm  of  2,500,000 
denarii,  and  adorned  it  with  his  usual  magnificence. 
It  subsequently  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  amperar 
Tiberias,  who  appear*  to  have  not  anfreqnently 
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made  it  faia  residence ;  and  wiio  altimatdy  died 
there,  on  the  16th  of  Ibrch,  A.  d.  37.  The  villa 
itself  is  described  as  situated  on  the  summit  of  the 
hill,  commanding  an  extensive  view  over  the  sea ; 
bat  it  is  evident,  from  the  account  of  its  vast  (ob- 
structions and  subterranean  galleries,  Ac,  diat  it 
most  have  comprised  within  its  grounds  tbia  greater 
part  of  the  promontory.  (Plut.  L  c,  LueuU.  39 ; 
Seneca,  Ep.  51 ;  Tac  Ann.  rl  60 ;  Snet.  TA.  72, 
73 ;  Dion  Cass.  Iviii.  28 ;  Phaedr.  Fab.  ii  36.) 
Berides  this  cel^rated  villa  of  LocnUns,  we  leant 
from  Cicero  that  H.  Antonius  the  orator  had  a  villa 
at  Misenmn,  and  that  the  triumvir,  his  grandson, 
made  it  a  fieqnent  pUce  of  residence.  (Cic.  de  Or. 
il  14,  ad  Alt.x.8,  xir.  20,  PhO.  ii.  19.)  At  s 
much  later  poiod  Hisenum  became  the  place  of 
exile  or  confinement  of  the  onha]^  Romulus  Au- 
gustulns,  the  last  emperor  of  the  West,  to  whom 
the  villa  of  Lncnllaa  was  assigned  as  a  place  of 
residence  by  Odoacer  after  his  depositien,  a.  n.  476. 
( Jomand.  Get.  46 :  Maroellin.  Chnm.  p.  44.)  Horan 
notices  the  sea  off  Cape  Misennm  as  celebrated  far 
its  echini  or  sea-nrchins.    (Hor.  Sat.  iL  4.  S3.) 

Some  ruins,  still  extant  near  the  summit  of  the 
hill,  are  in  all  jHXjbability  those  of  the  villa  of  Ld- 
collns.  Of  the  town  of  Misennm  the  remains  ai« 
but  inconsiderable ;  they  are  situated  on  the  S.  aida 
of  the  Porlo  di  Mitmo,  at  a  place  now  called 
Catabux ;  while  those  of  a  theatre  are  situated  at 
a  spot  called  II  Fomo,  a  little  further  to  the  W., 
just  where  the  inner  basin  or  Mare  Morto  opena 
into  the  outer  port.  The  two  were  separated  im 
ancient  times  by  a  bridge  of  three  arches,  which  haa 
recently  been  replaced  by  a  closed  causeway,  tb« 
effect  of  which  has  been  to  cause  both  the  inner 
basin  and  outer  harbour  to  fill  up  with  grott  rapi- 
dity, and  the  latter  has  in  consequence  beooine 
almost  nseleaa.  In  the  sides  of  the  hill  at  the  head 
of  the  port,  and  <■>  the  N.  of  tbe  Mare  Morio  are 
excavated  numerous  sepulchres,  which,  as  ws  hare 
from  the  inscriptions  discovered  there,  ate  tboae  of 
officers  and  soldiers  of  the  fleet  stationed  at  Mi- 
senmn. Many  of  these  inscriptions  are  of  ooo- 
siderable  interest,  as  throwing  light  upon  the  nd- 
litary  and  naval  institntions  ^  the  Roman  Empira, 
They  are  all  collected  by  Mammsen  (Inter.  Agm, 
JVrap.  pp.  145— 154).  [E.H.a] 

MISE'TUS  (Munnit:  Sth.  Wta^m,  Stefdi.  R^ 
a  town  of  Macedonia,  the  positioD  of  which  is  im- 
determined.  [E.  B.  J.] 

MI'STHIUM  (UMar),  a  taiwn  of  the  moontain 
tribe  of  the  On»dici  in  the  north  of  Pisidia  (PtoL  t. 
4.  §  12),  and  probably  the  same  as  the  town  of 
Mistheia,  which  Hierocles  (p.625)  places  in Lycaonia. 
The  hitter  name  occurs  also  in  other  lata  writers, 
as  Theophanes  (CAroa.  fw  320)  and  Nicepfaoms 
(c.  20).  [L.  S.] 

MISUA.    [Cabtbaoo,  Vol.  L  p.  651,  a.] 

MISULANI.    [Mdsclakl] 

MITHRIDA'TIS  RE'GIO  (^  Mie^iUrev  xPf, 
Ftol.  V.  9.  §  19),  a  district  of  Asiatio  Sannatia, 
E.  of  the  Hipptci  Mraites.  It  derived  its  nante  fr«Ri 
Mithridates,  king  of  the  Bosporus,  whom  Vaillaot 
(Aeliaemenidarum  Imper.  voL  ii.  f.  246)  calls  e%hth 
of  that  name,  and  who  fled  to  this  coontry  fat 
refuge  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Clandins.  (Plin. 
vi.  5  :  Tac.  Am.  xii.  15  ;  Dion  Cass.lx.8.)  [E.BJ.] 

MITURIDA'TIUM  (Mit^iUriov),  a  foitmsi  ef 
the  Trocmi,  situated  on  the  frcntierB  of  Oalatia  and 
Pontua.  After  the  subjugation  oS  Pontus  by  tha 
Romans,  Pompey  took  IGthridalinm  baa  Pantai^ 
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«d  gun  it  to  a  <i«l»ti«n  prinoe  Bof^odiaUnu,  or 
Bn^tanu,  as  he  is  oiled  on  corns.  (Stnb.  zii.  p. 
667 ;  Seetini,  f.  IS9.)  [L.  &] 

MITTLE'NE.     [MrniiKE.] 

MITTS,  a  liTer  of  Pieria  in  Macedonia,  which 
the  Bamu  annj,  in  the  $hird  oampaign  against 
Peneiu,  noder  Q.  Mardiis,  reached  on  the  first  daj 
after  their  occupation  of  Diom.  (Lir.  xlir.  7.) 
The  tCtja  ms  perhaps  the  liTCr  of  Katerbia. 
(Lealce,  NorA.  Grtece,  vol  iil  p.  iS4.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

HIZA6U&    [MmzDS.] 

UIZPAH  T.  MIZPKH  (Moir^  This  Hebrew 
a^eUatiTe  (r.  n^y),  signifying  **  a  ccmnianding 
lieigfat,'  "a  beaooo,'  " watchtower,"  and  the  like 
(imrowrmiiuror  roSro  tnittalm  Kori  tV  '^paim' 
•fXMTTwr,  Joseph.  Ant  vi.  2.  §  1),  is  nsed  as  the 
j)roper  name  of  aereral  sites  or  towns  in  Palestine, 
doubtless  from  their  positions. 

I.  The  most  important  was  Uzpah  (once 
written  Hixpeh,  Joth.  xriiL  S6),  in  the  tribe  of  Ben- 
jamin, where  a  convocation  of  the  tribes  of  Israel 
was  held  on  important  occasions,  daring  the  times 
of  the  Jadges,  and  was  one  of  the  stations  in 
Samoels  annual  circnit.  {Judga,  xx.  1,  3,  xxL  1 ; 
1  Sam.  Tii.  5^17,  x.  17,  &c.)  It  was  strengthened 
bj  Asa,  king  of  Jndah,  as  a  frontier  garrison  against 
Israel,  and  he  nsed  for  his  works  the  materials 
bimiftht  tnxa  the  neighboaring  Bamah,  which 
Baasha,  king  of  Israel,  bad  bailt  on  his  sonthem 
tmotier,  *  t^t  he  might  not  sofier  any  to  go  out  or 
to  come  in  to  Asa,  king  of  Judah."  (1  Kingt,  zT. 
17 — ^28;  comp.  S  Chron.  xvi.  6.)  After  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadnezzar  it  be- 
came, for  a  short  time,  the  seat  of  the  government, 
and  there  it  was  that  Gedalish  and  his  officers  were 
barbarously  murdered  by  Ishmael  and  bis  company. 
(2  Kmgn,  zxv.  22—25;  Jeremiak,  xl.  xli.)  It  is 
dear  bom  this  narrative  that  it  was  situated  on  the 
highroad  between  Samaria  and  Jerusalem  (xli. 
S,  6):  and  it  is  evident  from  the  narrative  in  Judges 
that  it  could  not  be  far  distant  from  Gibeab  of 
Benjanrin,  as  the  head-quarters  of  the  Israelites 
were  at  Mizpah  while  they  were  besieging  Gibeab. 
It  was  restored  and  inhabited  soon  after  the  cap- 
tivity {NAewt.  ii.  7,  15),  and  is  mentioned  in  the 
book  or  Maccabees  as  situated  over  against  Jeru- 
aalfln  (Vlaaajt^  Karinrri  'IcfMiwaXi^),  and  as 
having  been  formerly  an  oratory  of  Israel;  and  there 
it  was  that  Judas  Maccabaens  and  his  brothers 
inaugurated  their  great  work  with  fasting  and 
fnyer.  (1  Maecab.  iii.  46.)  It  i3_  frequently  men- 
tiomd  by  Josepbus  in  his  narrative  of  tjie  Scripture 
history,  but  his  orthography  is  far  from  miiform. 
MMT^int  (vL  8.  §  I),  Ha<r^aA<  (vi.  4.  §  4,  x,  9. 
S§  2,  4,  5),  Maripi  (viii.  18.  8  4).  In  the  last 
cited  passage  he  informs  us  that  M^iah  was  in  the 
same  place  as  Ranalhon  (or  Ramah),  which  he 
places  40  stadia  from  Jerunlem  (§  3).  Eusebius 
and  St.  Jerome  most  unaccountably  confound  this 
Mixpah  vrith  the  Mizpoh  of  Gilead  (infra,  No.  3). 
They  |dace  it  near  Eiijathjearim.  (^Onomott  t.  v. 
ttaainiU.)  Its  site  has  not  been  satisfactorily 
identified.  Dr.  Bobinsoo  thinks  that  either  Tell-d- 
FU  (Bean-hill),  lying  about  an  hoar  south  of  Er- 
Sim  (Bamah)  towards  Jerusalem,  or  Nebj)  SanuclL, 
•oenewhat  further  distant  from  Er-RAm,  to  the  west 
of  the  fanner  dte,  would  correspond  to  the  site  of 
Mizpah.  He  inclines  strongly  to  the  latter  site 
(fti.  Aet.  vd.  iL  pk  144);  which,  however,  seems 
to  be  too  far  renwved  fitxn  the  highroad  between 
Jcfoulem  and  Samaria  OD  which  Mizpah  was  cer- 
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tainly  ritnated.  Possibly  the  modem  village  of 
Shaphat,  identical  in  meaning  with  Mispah,  situated 
on  that  road,  near  to  TiiM-Fil,  may  mark  this 
ancient  site;  or  another  site,'  between  this  and  Er- 
R&m,  CO  the  east  of  the  road,  still  called  'Ai»Nvt- 
pch,  may  mark  the  spot.  It  is  worthy  of  remaik 
that  the  high  ground  to  the  north  of  Jemsalem  is 
called  by  a  name  of  kindred  signification  with  Miz- 
pah, and  doubtless  derived  its  name  ixinris  from 
that  town.     It  is  on  this  ridge  that  Sluqihat  lies. 

2.  Hizpeh  (LXX.,  Hoir^)  is  mentioned  among 
the  cities  of  Judah  (JosA.  xv.  38);  and  this  must 
be  either  the  one  which  Eusebius  mentions  as  still 
existing  nnder  the  same  name,  in  the  harden  of 
EleutheropoUs  to  the  north,  or  the  other  in  the  tribe 
of  Judah,  on  the  way  to  Aelia.  The  former  of  these 
is  probaUy  TtO-^tSa/kh,  the  Alba  Specula  of  the 
middle  ages;  the  latter  may  be  BeitSafa,  a  little 
to  the  south  of  Jerusalem,  between  that  dtj  and 
Betiilehem. 

S.  Mizpah,  in  Mount  Gilead,  probably  identical 
with  Bamath-Mispeh  m  Gad  (Jotk.  xiii.  36),  de- 
rived its  name  from  the  incident  mentinaed  in  &»• 
Item,  xzxL  44—55,  sod  was  a]q»rently  the  site  of 
the  rough  moonmeot  of  imhewn  stones  called  by 
Laban  in  Cbaldee,  "  Tegar-aahadntha,"  and  by  Ja- 
cob in  Hebrew,  "Galeed,*  both  signifying  "the 
heap  of  witness."  The  site  was  called  "Mizpah; 
for,  he  said,  The  Lord  watch  between  me  and  tliee^ 
when  we  are  absent  one  from  the  other."  This  is 
doubtless  the  Miipah  of  Jephtha  the  Gileadite, 
which  seems  to  have  had  somewhat  of  a  sacred 
character,  and  to  have  served  for  the  national  con- 
ventions of  the  trans-Jordanic  tribes,  as  its  name- 
sake in  Benjamin  did  in  Palestine  Proper.  (Judga, 
X.  17,xi.ll,34.)  Eusebius  notices  it  as  a  Levitieal 
dty  in  the  tribe  of  Gad.    {Onomatt  :  ».  Motr^) 

4.  A  fourth  Miipeh  is  named  in  JoA.  xL  S, 
more  to  the  north  of  Peiaea,  where  we  read  of  "  the 
Hivite  under  Hermon,  in  the  land  of  Mizpeb;"  and 
presently  afterwards  of  "  the  valley  of  Mizpeb  eas^ 
ward"  (ver.  8),  which  ci^not  be  identical  with  the 
Gileadite  Mizpeb,  but  must  have  been  at  the  south- 
ern base  of  Mount  Hermon. 

5.  Wzpeh  of  Ueab  is  mentioDed  (in  1  Sam, 
xxii.  S)  in  a  manner  which  seems  to  intimate  that 
it  was  the  capital  of  that  country  in  the  time  o! 
David,  as  it  was  certainly  the  residence  of  its  king. 
(Enseb.  0mm.  «.  v.  Mturtnt(pd.)  [G.  W.] 

MNIZUS,  or  MINIZUS,  a  small  town  in  GaUtia, 
between  Lagania  and  Ancyra,  where  the  Emperor 
Anastasios  must  have  resided  for  some  time,  as 
several  of  his  constitutions  are  dated  from  that  pUce, 
both  in  the  Codex  Theodosianns  and  the  Codex 
Justinianeos.  (/im.  jfimu.  p.575  ; /(.^int  p.143; 
Notit.  Epuc,  where  it  is  called  Hriiios;  UierocL 
p.  697,  where  it  bears  the  name  'VryiianiiM;  Tab. 
Peut  calls  it  Mizagus;  Cod.  Theod.  de  ^  gm  ad 
Eait*.  L  3;  <fe  Epitt.  i.  33;  d»  Potn.  i  16.) 
Mnizus  was  the  see  of  a  bishop,  as  we  know  from 
several  councils  at  which  its  'bishops  are  mentioned. 
Kiepert  identifies  the  place  with  the  modem 
Ajai.  [L.  &] 

MOAB  (MW(),  vallis,  regie,  campestria,  &o 
[MoABPTAK.]  The  notice  of  Eusebius  may  be  here 
introduced  {OnomatL  ».  v.  VLuig): — ^"A  city  of 
Arabia,  now  called  Areopolis.  The  country  also  is 
called  Moab,  but  the  dty  Babbath  Moab."  [Ake- 
opous.]  [G.  W.] 

MOABITAE  (Muxfrroi:  the  country  MsofZ- 
Tu),  the  people  deaosaded  from  Moab,  the  eon  of 
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Lot,  the  frnit  of  his  incestnons  oonnoetloii  with  his 
eldest  daoghter.  (Gen.  xix.  37.)  Hoees  has  pre- 
serred  the  TBiy  early  history  of  their  ooontry  in 
Deuteronomy  (iL  9 — 11): — "The  Lord  said  unto 
me,  Distress  not  the  Moabites,  taelther  contend  with 
them  in  battle,  for  1  will  not  give  thee  of  tlieir  land 
for  a  possession ;  because  I  have  i^ven  Ar  nnto  the 
children  of  Lot  for  a  possession.  The  Emims 
dwelt  there  in  times  past,  a  people  pvat,  and  many, 
and  tall,  as  the  Anakims.*  The  Moabites,  having 
dispossessed  these  gigantic  aborigines,  held  pos> 
session  of  their  country,  which  wns  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  river  Amon,  which  separated  thero 
from  the  Amoritee.  At  an  earlier  period,  indeed, 
they  had  extended  tiieir  conquests  far  to  the  north 
of  the  Amon,  but  had  been  forced  to  retire  before 
the  Amoritee,  to  whom  they  had  ceded  their  north- 
em  oonqnests,  even  befmn  the  children  of  Isrul  came 
into  their  coasts;  and  several  fragments  of  the  an- 
cient war^songs  relating  to  these  times  are  preserved 
by  Moses.  (Mwii.  xxi.  13—15,  36 — 30.)  The 
boundary  question  was  revived  subsequently,  in  the 
days  of  Jephthah,  when  the  Amoritee  demanded 
the  restoration  of  the  conquests  that  Israel  had  made 
between  the  Amon  and  the  Jabbok  south  and  north, 
and  to  the  Jordan  westward,  as  of  right  belonging 
to  them,  their  title  not  having  been  invalidated  by 
800  years'  occupation  by  the  Israelites.  It  appears 
from  Jephthah's  historical  review  of  the  facts,  that 
the  Israelites  had  neither  invaded  nor  occnpied  any 
part  of  the  territories  of  which  Moab  and  Ammon 
were  in  actual  poesessian  at  the  period  referred  to; 
but  only  so  much  of  their  ancient  posse^siona  as 
SihoD  king  of  the  Amoritee  had  already  forced 
them  to  abandon  {Judget,  zi.  12 — 28) ;  and  it  is 
remarkable  that  the  memorial  of  the  occupation  of 
the  territory  north  of  Amon  by  the  Moabites  has 
been  preserved,  throogh  the  Mosaic  records,  even  to 
this  day,  in  the  name  that  is  popobrly  assigned  to 
that  remarkable  mountain  district  east  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  which  forms  so  conspicuous  and  remarlcable  a 
feature  in  the  distant  view  from  Jerusalem  towards 
the  east,  still  called  "  the  mountains  of  Moab,"  as  in 
Deuteronomy  that  high  table  land  is  described  as 
the  "pUins  of  Moab"  (Deut  zzix.  I,  xzxii.  49); 
and  Joaephns  occasionally  uses  the  name  with  the 
same  latitude,  of  the  country  north  of  the  Amon, 
describing  the  Moabites  as  still  a  mighty  nation  of 
Coelesyria  (^Ant  i.  11.  §  5);  and  reckoning  among 
the  Moabite  cities  occupied  by  the  Jews  under  Alex- 
ander Jannaeus,  Chesbon  (Heshbon),  Medaba,  Pellas, 
and  others  that  Uy  considerably  north  of  the  Araou 
(AitL  ziii.  15.  §  4),  although  in  other  passages  he 
makes  that  nver  divide  the  Moabites  from  the 
Amoritee  (_AtU.  ir.  5.  §  1),  and  describes  the 
country  of  Moab  as  the  southern  limit  of  Peraea 
(BeU.  Jud.  iii.  3.  §  3),  consistently  with  which 
notices  he  compares  the  country  of  the  Amoritee  to 
an  isbnd,  boiuded  by  the  AJnon  on  the  S.,  the 
Jabbok  00  the  N.,  and  the  Jordan  on  the  E. 
(Ant  iv.  S.  §  2.)  It  is  then  justly  remarked 
by  ReUnd  {Palaettma,  p.  102),  that  by  "  the  plains 
of  Moab,"  where  the  Israelitee  were  encamped  be- 
fcira  they  crossed  the  Jordan  (A'wn6.  xxxiii.  48, 
49,  SO),  which  is  described  as  being  over  against 
Jericho,  and  by  the  "land  of  Moab,"  in  which 
mount  Nebo  is  said  to  be  situated  ^J)eut.  xxxii.  49, 
comp.  xxxiv.  1. 5. 6. 8),  it  is  not  to  be  understood 
though  that  district  was  actually  in  possession  of  the 
Moabites  at  that  time;  but  is  so  called  because 
they  fbrmerly  held  it  onderthdrdomioioa    (JVumi. 
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xxi.  26.)  It  may  be  added,  that  after  it  had  heee 
occupied  by  the  tribee  of  Gad  and  Beuben,  to  whom 
Moses  assigned  it(JVu(»i.xxxii.3. 33 — 38),the  Moab- 
ites again  conquered  it  for  a  time,  as  it  is  clear  that 
Eglon  must  have  subjugated  that  district  east  of  the 
Jordan,  before  he  could  have  possessed  himself  of 
Jericho,  on  the  west  of  that  river.  (Judget,  iii.  12 — 
SO.)  Their  long  and  undisturbed  tennre  of  their 
own  proper  country  is  forcibly  described  by  the 
prophet  Jeremiah.  "  Moab  hath  been  at  ease  from 
his  youth,  and  be  hath  settled  on  his  lees,  and  hath 
not  been  emptied  from  vessel  to  vessel,  nuther  haih 
he  gone  into  captivity:  therefore  his  taste  remained 
in  him,  and  his  scent  is  not  changed"  (zlviii  11); 
and  the  enumeration  of  its  prosperous  citieo,  in  his 
denunciation,  indicates  the  populousness  and  rich- 
ness of  the  country,  to  which  the  Israelites  resorted 
when  snfi°ering  fiwn  famine  in  their  own  most 
fruitful  districts  (Biutk,  i.  I),  and  which  supplied 
the  market  of  Tyre  with  grain.  (Ezek.  xxvii.  17.) 
[MiHNiTH.]  The  country  is  described  by  Joeepbus 
as  fertile,  and  capable  of  supporting  a  number  of 
men  on  its  produce.  {Ant.  iv.  5.  §  1.)  This  aooonnt 
both  of  its  populousness  and  fertility  is  remarkably 
confirmed  by  modem  travellen,  and  the  existing 
monuments  of  its  numerous  cities.  Thus  Irby  and 
Mangles,  proceeding  south  from  Kerek,  "  ascended 
into  a  country  of  downs,  with  verdure  so  close  as  to 
appear  almost  like  turf,  and  with  cornfields  at  inter- 
vals." They  passed  many  mined  sites,  the  names 
of  several  of  which  they  obtained :  "  in  short,"  thcj 
add,  "  the  whole  of  the  fine  plains  in  this  quarter 
are  covered  with  sites  of  towns,  on  every  eminence 
or  spot  convenient  for  the  construction  of  one ;  and 
as  all  the  land  is  capable  of  rich  cultivation,  there 
can  be  liltle  doubt  that  this  country,  now  so  deserted, 
once  presented  a  continued  picture  of  plenty  and 
fertility"  (TraveU,  p.  371,  compare  under  June  5, 
p.  456);  and  it  is  to  this  quarter  that  the  Arabs 
referred,  when  they  reported  to  Volney  "  that  there 
are  to  the  SK.  of  the  lake  Asphaltes,  within  three 
days'  journey,  upwards  of  three  hundred  ruined  towns 
absolutely  deserted;  several  have  large  edifices  with 
columns."  (lb.  p  310.)  He  indeed  assigns  the 
country  to  "  the  Mabathaeans,  the  most  potent  of  the 
Arabs  and  of  the  Idumaeans;"  but  the  mins  are 
more  probably  to  be  referred  to  the  earlier  inbala- 
tants  of  the  country,  who,  we  know,  Uved  in  settled 
habitations,  while  lihe  Nabathaei  were  a  Bedowi 
tribe,  living  for  the  most  part  in  tents.  In  any  ease 
the  present  aspect  of  the  country  famishes  a  strik- 
ing commentary  on  Jeremiah  xlviii.,  e.  g.  "  Joy  and 
gladness  is  taken  fitxn  the  plentiful  field,  and  fpom 
the  land  of  Moab;  and  I  have  caused  wine  to  fiul  from 
the  wine- presses:  none  shall  tread  with  shooting: 
their  shouting  shall  be  no  shouting."         [CW.J 

MOCISUS,  or  MOCISUM  (MwtTioiJt,  McMcurdr), 
a  fort  in  the  north  western  part  of  Cappadocia,  whidi 
the  Emperor  Justinian,  at  the  time  when  he  divided 
the  country  into  three  provinces,  raised  to  the  rank 
of  the  capital  of  Cappadocia  IIL  On  that  oocaaon 
the  place  was  considerably  enlarged,  and  its  name 
was  clianged  into  Justinianopolis.  (Procop.  de  Aed. 
V.  4;  Hietocl.  p.  701,  where  it  is  miswritten  'Peyf- 
Kovicovcii,  for  'Prye^vKur^t;  Const  Porph.  da 
Them.  i.  3 ;  Steph.  B. :  v.  tHoixtriros ;  Cone.  CoosU 
ii.  p.  96.)     It  modem  name  is  Kir  Shehr.     [h.  S.] 

MODl'CIA  (Jfonsa),  a  dty  of  Cisalpine  Gaul, 
situated  on  the  river  Lambms,  about  12  miles  N.  at 
Milan,  the  name  of  which  is  not  found  daring  the 
period  of  the  Bomao  Empire,  and  it  was  probably  in 
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than  days  a  mere  village,  or  at  least  a  dependency 
of  Mediolanam ;  bnt  the  Gothic  king  Theodoric 
conatmcted  a  palace  there,  and  made  it  his  sammer 
residenoe.  It  continued  to  be  a  favoarite  abode  of 
the  Lombard  kings,  and  Queen  Theodolinda  founded 
s  Basilioa  there,  which  has  ever  since  been  one  of 
the  most  celebrated  churches  in  the  N.  of  Italy,  and 
■till  contains  many  interesting  relics  of  the  cele- 
brated Lombud  queen.  (P.  Diac  Hiti.  Lang.  iv. 
22.  49.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

HODIK  iUtHttix,  LXX.;   KMin,    KaSttbt, 
3ost^ ;  Mi|5ccf^  Enseb.),the  residence  of  Mattathias, 
the  great  grandson  of  Asamonaeus,  and  the  father  of 
Jiuhis  Maccabaens  and  his  four  valiant  brothers,  vho 
was  however  aaij  a  sojourner  at  MoJin,  being  a 
native  of  Jerusalem,  and  a  priest  of  the  course  qf 
Joarib.  It  was  probably  the  native  place  of  the  sons,  as 
it  was  also  their  bnrying-place.  Here  it  was  that  the 
first  opposition  to  the  impious  edict  of  Antiochns 
Epijdianes  was  made,  when  Hattathias  slew  with 
bis  own  hand  the  renegade  Jew  who  had  offered 
idolatroiu  sacrifice,  and  demolished  the  altar.    (Jos. 
Ant.  zii  8.  §§  1,  2.)  Judas  was  buried  there  in  the 
■epalchre  of  his  father  (lb.  II.  §  27);  and  snbse- 
qoently  on  the  death  of  Jonathan,  Simon  erected  a 
monnmeot  of  white  polished  marble  over  their  graves, 
which  he  raised  to  a  great  height,  so  as  to  be  oon- 
apieaoQs  from  afar,  and  surrounded  with  a  monolithic 
eoloniiade.     In  addition  to  this,  he  raised  seven 
pyramids,  one  fur  each  of  the  family,  remarkable 
both  for  their  size  and  beanty,  which   remained 
nntil  the  age  of  the  historian  (ziii.  6.  §  6,  comp. 
I   Haca  xiiL  27 — SO),  as  inueed  Eusebins  and  S. 
Jerome  affirm  that  the  sepulchres  of  the  Maccabees 
were  shown  there  at  their  day.    (^Onomait.  t.  r.) 
Joaephus  (xii.  6.  §  1 )  simply  calls  it  a  village  of 
Judaea;  but  the  last-cited  authors  speak  of  it  as  a 
Tillage  near  to  Diospolis  {Lydday.    The  author  of 
the  1st  Book  of  Maccabees  writes  that  upon  the  pil- 
hiB   which  were  set  about  the  pyramids,  Simon 
"  made  all  their  armour  for  a  perpetual  memory,  and 
by  the  annonr  ships  carved,  that  they  might  be  seen 
of  all  that  sail  091  the  sea."  (xiii.  28,  29.)    This 
waald  imply  that  theae  pyramids  were  not  very  far 
distant  from  the  sea,  and  so  &r  confirm  the  report 
of  Eusebins  and  S.  Jerome,  who  place  the  sepul- 
chres in  the  vicinity  of  Lydda,  and  perhaps  afibrds 
■ome  coontoiance  to  the  idea  that  the  name  "  Mac- 
cabee*  was  derived  from  the  root  3pO  the  final 
radicals  of  the  names  of  the  three  patriarchs  Abra- 
ham, Isaac,  and  Jacob,  which  the  tribe  of  Dan,  on 
wbise  borders  Modin  was  situated,  are  said  to  have 
earned  on  their  banner.  (Beland,  t.v.  p.  901.)    A 
comparatively  modem  tradition  has  placed  Modin  on 
a  remarkable  conical  hill,  named  SSba,  2}  hours 
from  Jerusalem,  on  the  left  of  the  Jafia  road;  but 
this  is,  as  Dr.  Bobinson  has  remarked  "  several  hours 
distant  from  the  plain,  upon  the  mountains,  and 
wholly  shut  oat  from  any  view  of  the  sea."  {Bib. 
Sa.  voL  iL  p.  329.)    He  suggests  that  it  may  have 
been  at  LUrSn,  which  is  also  on  the  Jaffii  roul,  on 
the  very  verge  of  the  plain  (Ibid,  note  4,  and  vol.  iii. 
p.  30,  c  4.)    Bnt  this  is  too  far  from  Lydda,  and  so 
near  to  Nicopcdis  [Emmaus,  2.]  that  Enscbius  would 
doubtless  have  described  it  by  its  vicinity  to  that 
city,  rather  than  to  Diospolis.    Its  site  has  yet  to 
be  sought.  [G.  W.] 

MODOGALINGA  (Plin.  vi.  19.  «.  22),  one  of  the 
large  ishnds  in  the  Delta  of  the  Ganges.  Calings  is 
ef  fjpeqnesit  occmrteBce  in  ibi  ancient  notices  of  India. 
[Caumo*.]  [v.] 
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MODOGULLA  (MoWyofMo,  Ptol.  vii  1.  §  83), 
a  town  mentioned  by  Ptolemy,  on  the  western  side 
of  HmdoMn.  It  is  probably  the  present  ifodguU, 
at  no  great  distance  from  CaUiam/.  [V.] 

HODOMA'STICE  (MoSo^uurrud),  Ptol.  vi.  6. 
§  2),  one  of  the  four  divisions  into  which  Ptolemy 
divides  the  province  of  Carmania  Deserta  (now 
Kirman).  [V.] 

HODBA  (Td  M^pa),  a  small  town,  which,  ac> 
cording  to  Strnbo  (xii.  f.  543),  was  situated  in 
Phiygia  Epictetus,  at  the  sources  of  the  river  Cal- 
lus; but  as  this  river  flows  down  from  the  northern 
slope  of  monnt  Olympus,  which  there  forms  the 
boundary  between  Phrygia  and  Bithynia,  Strabo 
must  be  mistaken,  and  Modra  probably  belonged  to 
the  south-west  of  Bithvnia,  and  was  situated  at  or 
near  the  modem  Aim  GeuL  (Paul.  Lucas,  Siee.  Voy. 
i.  14.)  As  Stiabo's  expression  is  ix  M^jftay,  some 
have  supposed  that  Modra  was  no  town  at  all,  but 
only  a  name  of  a  district ;  bnt  it  is  known  from 
Constantino  Porphyrogenitus  (de  Than,  vi.)  that 
the  district  about  Modra  was  called  Modrene.  [L  S.] 
MODUBAE  (Plin.  vi.  19.  s.  22),  one  of  several 
unknown  tribes  or  nations  placed  by  Pliny  beyond 
the  Ganges,  in  that  part  of  India  which  was  anciently 
called  India  extra  Gangem.  [V.] 

MODU'RA  (HiSovpa,  Ptol.  vii.  1 .  §  89.)  There 
are  two  places  of  this  name  mentioned  in  the  ac- 
counte  of  ancient  India  :  one  described  by  Ptolemy 
(L  c.)  as  fiaaihtiov  IIiu'Sloi'oi,  the  Palace  of  King 
Pani^on;  and  the  other  as  H^vpa  4  'r£i'  drar, 
the  Sacred  Modonra  (vii  I.  §  SO).  The  former  of 
these  towns  was  in  the  southern  part  of  SmdotUn, 
and  is  most  probably  the  present  ruined  city,  Ua- 
dura ;  the  second  was  in  the  land  of  the  Caspeiraei 
in  the  NW.  part  of  India,  either  on  the  frontier  or 
in  the  Panjdb.  Its  exact  position  cannot  now  be 
determined.  [V.] 

MODUTTI  (Heto^ov  iiaripav,  Ptol.  vii.  4. 
§  7),  a  port  in  the  island  of  Taprolame  or  Ceylon, 
mentioned  by  Ptolemy.  The  strong  resembhnoe  of 
the  name  makes  it  extremely  probable  that  it  is  the 
same  with  the  present  Mmlotte,  where  there  are 
still  the  remains  of  a  great  city,  and  where  a  great 
number  of  Soman  coins  of  the  times  of  the  Aotonines 
have  been  dug  up.  It  appears  to  have  been  situated 
at  the  northern  point  of  the  island.  The  inhabitants 
were  called  WoSovnoL  [V.] 

ilOENUS  (the  Afam),  a  navigable  river  of  Ger- 
many, which  has  its  sources  in  the  Sndeti  Mantes, 
Mar  the  town  of  Menosgada,  and  after  flowing  in  a 
western  direction  through  the  countij  of  the  Her- 
munduri  and  the  Agri  Decnmates,  empties  itself  inte 
the  Rhine,  a  little  above  Moguntiacnm  (Min.  ix.  17; 
Mela,  iii.  3.  §  3 ;  Amm.  Marc.  zviL  1 ;  Tac.  Germ.  28 ; 
Eumen.  Paneg.  Conitant.  13)  [L.  S.] 

MOERIS  LACUS  (4  Kotprnt  Xifom,  Herod,  ii. 
13,  148,  seq.;  Diod.  L  53:  MolpOot  \(iant,  Strab. 
xviii.  p.  8 1 0 ;  Ptol.  iv.  S.  §§  20,  36 ;  Moeris  Lacns, 
Mela,  i.  9.  §  S ;  Moeridis,  Plin.  v.  9.  s.  9),  was  the  most 
eztenisive  and  remarkable  of  all  the  Aegyptian  lakes. 
It  formed  the  western  bonndaiy  of  the  Ariiinoita 
nome  [Arsinoe]  in  Middle  Aegypt,  and  was  con- 
nected with  the  Nile  by  the  canal  of  Joseph  (Bahr- 
Jutaf).  A  portion  of  ito  ancient  bed  is  repre- 
sented by  the  modem  Birto-ei-Kerto.  Of  all  the 
remarkable  objects  in  a  land  so  replete  with  wonders, 
natnral  and  artificial,  as  Aegypt,  the  lake  of  Moeris 
was  the  most  enigmatical  to  the  ancients.  Herodotus 
(ii.  149),  who  is  followed  by  Pliny  (v.  9.  s.  9), 
regarded  it  as  the  work  of  man,  and  ascribes  it  to  a 
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king  of  the  same  name.  This  sapposition  is  in- 
credible, and  rnne  connter  botli  to  local  traditioo 
and  actiial  observation.  "  Nothing,"  sajs  a  modem 
tniTeller  (Browne,  Tracdi  in  Egypt,  p.  1 69),  "  can 
present  an  appearance  so  nnlike  the  works  al  mea 
On  the  NE.  and  S.  is  a  rockj  ridge,  in  every  ap- 
pearance primeval;"  and  Strabo  (xviL  p.  112)  ob- 
serves npon  the  marine  conformation  of  its  shores 
and  the  billowy  colour  and  motion  of  its  waters. 
So  &r  as  it  has  been  hitherto  sorveyed,  indeed, 
Moeris  is  known  to  have  been  inclosed  by  ele- 
vated lands;  and,  in  early  times,  the  bed  of  the 
Nile  was  too  low  to  admit  of  ite  waters  flowing 
into  the  basin  of  the  lake,  even  if  there  had  been 
a  natnral  communication  between  the  rivor  and 
Hosria.  Strabo  believed  it  to  be  altogether  a 
oataral  reservoir,  and  that  the  canal  which  con- 
nected it  with  the  Nile  was  alone  the  work  of  human 
art.  His  opinion  is  doabtless  the  correct  one,  but 
admits  perhaps  of  some  modification.  The  whole 
of  the  Aisinoite  name  was  indebted  to  bnman  enter- 
prise for  much  of  its  extent  and  fertility.  Geologi- 
cally speaking,  it  was,  in  remote  periods,  a  vast 
limestone  valley,  the  reservoir  of  waters  descending 
from  the  encompassing  hills,  and  probably,  if  con- 
nected with  the  Nile  at  all,  the  commanicaiion  was 
anbterraneons.  As  the  accumulated  waten  gradually 
subsided,  the  summits  and  sides  of  the  higher 
ground  were  cultivated.  The  richness  of  the  soil— 
a  deposit  of  clay  and  muriate  of  lime,  like  that  of 
the  Oata — would  induce  its  occupiers  in  every  age 
to  rescue  the  land  from  the  lake,  and  to  run  dams 
and  embankments  into  the  water.  In  the  dry 
season,  therefore,  Moeris  would  exhibit  the  spectacle 
of  a  body  of  water  intersected  by  peninsulas,  and 
broken  by  iaUnds,  while,  at  the  period  of  inundation, 
it  would  wear  the  aspect  of  a  vast  basin.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  accounts  of  eye-witnesses,  such  as 
were  Strabo  and  Herodotus,  would  vary  according 
to  the  season  of  the  year  in  which  they  inspected 
it.  Makeover,  there  are  groimds  for  supposmg  that 
ancient  traveUtta  did  not  always  distinguish  between 
the  connecting  canal,  the  Bair-Jut^,  ai»l  Moeris 
itself.  The  ainal  was  unquestionably  constructed 
by  man's  labour,  nor  would  it  present  any  insupe- 
rable difficulties  to  a  people  so  laborious  as  the 
Aegyptians.  There  was  also  a  further  motive  for 
redeeming  the  Moeriote  district  generally,  for  the 
lands  opposite  to  it,  on  the  eaiitem  bank  of  the  Nile, 
were  generally  barren,  being  either  a  ssndy  level 
or  stone  quarries,  while  the  soil  of  the  Arsinoite 
Dome  was  singularly  fertile,  and  suited  to  various 
crops,  com,  vegetables,  and  firuit.  If  then  we  dis- 
tinguish, as  Stiabo  did,  the  canal  (iutpvi)  £com  the 
lake  {Kinvri),  the  ancient  narratives  may  be  easily 
reconciled  with  one  another  and  with  modem  surveys. 
Even  the  words  of  Herodotus  (Srt  Si  x'V'">^V^' 
tart  KoX  ipvicHi')  may  apply  to  the  canal,  which 
was  of  considerable  extent,  banning  at  Hermopolis 
(^Aiimmam),  and  ranning  4  leagnes  W.,  and  then 
turning  from  M.  to  S.  for  3  leagues  mor«,  lutil 
it  readies  the  lake.  Modem  writers  frequently 
reproach  the  ancients  with  sssigning  an  incredible 
extent  to  the  lake;  and  some  of  them  surmise  that 
Herodotus  and  Strabo  do  not  speak  of  the  same 
waters.  But  the  modems  have  mostly  restricted 
themselves  to  the  canal,  and  have  either  not  explored 
Moeris  itself,  the  NW  shares  of  which  are  scarcely 
known,  or  have  not  made  allowance  for  its  dimi- 
nution by  the  encroaching  sands  and  the  detritus 
of  Ulen  embankments. 
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We  infer,  therefore,  that  the  lake  Moeris  is  a 
natural  lake,  about  the  size  of  that  of  Geneva,  and 
was  originally  a  depression  of  the  limestone  plateau, 
which  intersects  in  this  Istitnde  the  valley  of  the 
Nile.  Even  in  its  diminished  extent  it  is  still  at 
least  SO  miles  long,  and  7  broad.  Its  directim 
is  from  SW.  to  NE.,  with  a  considerable  curve  or 
elbow  to  the  E.  The  present  level  of  its  surface  is 
nearly  the  same  with  that  of  the  Mediterranean, 
with  which  indeed,  accordmg  to  a  tradition  mentioned 
by  Herodotus,  it  was  connected  by  a  subterranean 
outlet  into  the  Syrtes.  If  the  lake,  indeed,  ever 
discharged  any  portion  of  its  waters  into  the  aea, 
it  must  have  been  in  pre-historic  times. 

The  waters  of  Moeris  are  impregnated  with  the 
alkaline  salts  of  the  neighbonring  desert,  and  with 
the  depositions— muriate  of  lime  —  of  the  sur- 
rounding hills.  But,  although  brackish,  they  an  not 
so  saline  as  to  be  noxious  to  fish  or  to  the  crocodile, 
which  in  ancient  times  were  kept  in  preserves,  and 
tamed  by  the  priests  of  the  Arsinoite  nome.  (Strab. 
zvii.p.  112;  Aelian,  BisL  A.  x.  24.)  The  fish- 
eries of  the  lake,  especially  at  the  point  where  the 
sluices  regulated  the  inHnx  of  the  Bahr-Jvtuf,  were 
very  productive.  The  revenue  derived  firom  thera 
was,  in  the  Pharaonic  era,  applied  to  the  purchase 
of  the  queen's  wardrobe  and  perfumes.  Under  the 
Persian  kings  they  yielded,  during  the  season  of 
inundation,  when  the  canal  fed  the  lake,  a  talent  (A 
silver  daily  to  the  royal  treasury  (1502.).  During 
the  rest  of  the  year,  when  the  waters  ebbed  towards 
the  Nile,  the  rent  was  30  minae,  or  602.,  daily.  In 
modem  times  the  right  of  fishing  in  the  Birhet-A- 
Kerin  has  been  fiirmed  for  13  purses,  or  about  84Z, 
yearly.  (Laborde,  JUrme  Fran^aite,  1829,  p.  67.) 
It  is  probable,  indeed,  that  a  copious  iniusian  of  Nile 
water  is  required  to  render  that  of  Moeris  palatable 
to  man,  or  salutary  for  fish. 

To  Thoutmosis  IIL  the  Aegyptians  vrere  pro- 
bably indebted  for  the  canal  which  connected  the 
kke  of  Moeris  with  the  Nile.  It  may  have  been, 
in  part,  a  natnral  channel,  but  its  dykes  and  em- 
baiUcments  were  constracted  and  kept  in  repair  by 
man.  There  is,  indeed,  some  difficulty  respecting 
the  influx  and  reflux  of  the  water,  since  the  level  of 
the  Bahr-Jutuf  is  much  higher  than  that  of  the 
Arsinoite  nome  and  the  lake ;  and  Herodotns  eeems 
to  say  (ii.  149)  that  the  waters  returned  by  the 
same  channel  by  which  they  entered  Moeris.  As 
mention  is  made,  however,  of  sluices  at  their  point 
of  juncti<ni,  it  is  passible  that  a  series  of  floodgate* 
retained  or  impelled  the  water.  The  main  dyke 
ran  between  the  Memphite  and  Arsinoite  nomas. 

B^lzoni  found  remains  of  ancient  cities  on  the 
westem  side  of  Moeris,  and  is  disposed  to  place  the 
Great  Labyrinth  in  that  quarter.  But  if  we  may 
trust  the  acoonutB  of  the  best  ancient  writers,  it 
certainly  was  not  on  that  side  of  the  lake.  Its 
shores  and  islands  were,  however,  covered  with 
buildings.  Of  the  ruins  of  Arsinoe  mentioo  has 
been  made  already.  But  Herodotns  tells  an  eztia- 
ordinary  story  of  pj-ramids  seated  in  the  lake  itself 
(2.  e.) :— "  About  the  middle  of  it  are  two  pyramida, 
each  rising  300  feet  above  the  water;  the  part 
that  is  under  the  water  is  just  the  same  height.  On 
the  top  of  each  is  a  colossus  of  stone  se^ed  ia  a 
chair."  This  account  is  singuUr,  as  implying  that 
pyramidal  buildings  were  sometimes  em]dayed  as 
the  bases  of  statues.  Bat  it  is  impossible  to  i^ 
coucile  this  statement  with  the  ascertained  depth  tt 
the  Birleet-el-KeHiH,  which  on   an  average  doc* 
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not  exceed  IS  feet,  and  eren  where  it  Sa  deepest  !■ 
€Bij  S8.  We  may  indeed  admit,  that,  so  long  as 
the  fisheries  wen  a  ray al  monopoly,  a  lan^  body  of 
w«ter  was  admitted  from  the  Nile,  and  the  ordinary 
depth  of  the  iake  may  thos  hare  been  greater  than 
at  present.  It  is  also  possible  that  mnch  of  the 
sorroonding  coontry,  now  covered  with  sand,  may 
fijnnerly,  daring  the  inundation,  hare  been  entirely 
■oboieiged,  and  therefore  that  the  pyramids  which 
Herodotns  saw,  the  sides  of  which  even  now  bear 
tnccs  of  sabmenion  (Vyse,  On  the  Pyramid; 
ToL  iii.  p.  84),  msy  have  been  the  trtmcated  py- 
ramids of  Biahmu,  now  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
Birtet-el-Ktrin,  bnl  within  the  range  of  the  ancient 
Moeria.  Hendotos,  if,  as  is  probable,  he  visited  the 
Amnoite  name  in  the  wet  season,  may  have  been 
struck  with  the  elevation  of  these  monnments  above 
the  lake,  and  exaggerated  their  proportions  as  well 
above  as  below  its  snriace.  Pococke  (JTraatU, 
ToL  L  f.  65)  tells  ns  that  he  saw  on  its  western 
extremity,  "  a  head  of  land  setting  ont  into  the  lake, 
in  s  semiciienlar  figure,  with  white  clifls  and  a 
height  above,"  which  he  thoogbt  might  be  the  lower 
part  of  the  two  pyramids  described  by  Herodotns. 
And  Vin  Lucas  (  Vogagu  en  Egypt*,  vol.  iL  p.  48) 
ohaerrad  an  island  in  the  middle  of  the  lake,  a  good 
leagoe  in  circamfereocei  He  was  assorsd  by  his 
pjides  that  it  cootained  the  mios  of  several  temples 
aad  tombs,  two  of  which  were  loftier  and  broader 
than  the  rest. 

The  region  of  Moeris  awaits  mors  accnrate  snr- 
ytf.  The  best  acconnts  of  it,  as  examined  by 
modem  tiavellera,  will  be  foimd  in  Belzoni,  TraveU ; 
CbampoUion,  VEgyptt,  vol.  L  p.  329;  Jomard, 
DtacrifL  dt  f Egypt*,  vol  L  p.  79;  Bitter,  £n^ 
imdt,  vol  L  pi  803.  [W.  B.  D.] 

MOE'SIA,  a  Soman  province  in  Enrope,  was 
booaded  on  the  S.  by  H.  Haemns,  which  separated 
it  ban  Thrace,  and  by  M.  Orbelns  and  Soordns, 
which  separated  it  from  Macedonia,  on  the  W.  by 
M.  Scerdns  and  the  rivers  Drinns  and  Savns,  which 
•epanued  it  from  lUyricom  and  Pannonia,  on  the 
M.  hy  the  Danube,  which  separated  it  from  Dacia, 
•od  oa  the  E.  by  the  Pootns  Enxinns,  tbns  cor- 
Rspending  to  the  present  Servia  and  Bulgaria. 
Tbe  Greeks  called  it  Mysia  (Mvo-la),  and  the  in- 
labitants  Hysians  (Hiwot),  and  somMimes  Euro- 
pean Mysia  (Mvaia  ij  ir  Kipmnrp,  Dion  Cass.  xliz. 
38 ;  Appiao,  Jtt.  6),  to  distinguish  it  frran  Mysia  in 
Ana. 

Tbe  original  inhabitants  of  Hoesia  were,  according 
to  Stfabo,  a  tribe  of  Thracians,  and  were  the  ances- 
ton  of  the  Mysians  of  Asia  (vil  p.  S95).  Of  the 
early  histoiy  of  the  coontiy,  little  or  nothing  is 
known.  In  B.  c  277,  a  lan;e  body  of  Gaulish  m- 
vaden  entered  Hoesia,  after  the  defeat  and  death  of 
their  leader  Brennns,  and  settled  there  under  the 
name  of  the  Seordisd.  The  Bomans  first  entered 
Moesia  in  b.  a  75,  when  C.  Scribonins  Corio,  pn>- 
eonaal  of  Macedonia,  penetrated  as  &r  as  the 
Dannfae,  and  gained  a  victory  over  the  Moesians. 
(S.  Bof.  JBrtv.  7  ;  Joinand.  de  Begn.  Suee.  50 ; 
Entn^  vL  2.)  But  the  permanent  subjugation  of 
Hoesia  was  probably  efleeted  by  M.Liciniiu  Crassus, 
tbe  giandeuu  of  the  tritunvir,  who  was  proconsnl  of 
Macedonia  in  B.  a  29.  (Liv.  Ep.  134,  135;  Dion 
Case,  a  25—27;  Fkir.  iv.  12,  15.)  This  may  be 
interred  from  the  statement  of  Dion  Cassins  (liiL  7), 
who  lepteaeots  Angnstos  two  yean  afterwards 
(b.  c.  27)  speaking  of  the  snbjngatioa  of  Gallia, 
Mysia,  and  Aegypt.    Fortherr  in  A.  D.  6,  Dion  Cos- 
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nns  mentions  tbe  governor  of  Mysia  (Iv.  39),  and  in 
A.  D.  14  Tacitus  speaks  of  the  legatns  Moesiae 
(^na.  L  79):  so  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it 
was  reduced  into  the  form  of  a  province  in  the  reign 
of  Angustns,  and  that  the  statement  of  Appian  is 
incorrect,  that  it  did  not  become  a  Boman  province 
till  the  reign  of  Tiberias.  (lU.  30.)  In  the  reign 
of  Tiberius,  Moesia  was  laid  waste  by  the  Dacians 
and  Sarmatjans,  being  then  without  a  garrison,  con- 
trary to  the  nsual  Soman  practice,  for  a  legion  was 
generally  stationed  there.  (Snet.  7%.  41,  Vetp.  6; 
Tacit  Ann.  xvi.  6.)  As  a  frontier  province  of  the 
empire,  it  was  strengthened  by  a  line  of  stations  and 
fortresses  aloi^  the  south  bank  of  the  Danube.  A 
Boman  wall  was  built  from  Axiopolis  to  Tomi,  as  a 
defence  against  the  Sannatians  and  Scythians,  who 
inhabited  the  delta  of  the  Danube.  Moesia  wai 
originally  only  one  province,  but  was  divided  toto 
two  provinces,  called  Hoesia  Superior  and  Inferior, 
probably  at  the  commencement  of  Trajan's  reign. 
(Harquardt,  in  Becker's  Jiomueh.  AUerth.  vol.  iii, 
pt  i.  p.  106.)  Each  province  was  governed  by  a 
consular  legatus,  and  was  divided  into  smaller  dis- 
tricts (regionet  et  vici).  Moesia  Superior  wai  the 
western,  and  Moesia  Inferior  the  eastern  half  of  the 
country;  they  were  separated  from  each  other  by 
the  river  Cebrus  or  Ciabrus,  a  tributary  of  the 
Danube.  (Ptol.  iii.  9, 10.)  They  contained  several  , 
Branan  colonies,  of  which  two,  Batiaria  and  Oescns, 
were  made  colonies  by  Trajan,  and  Viminacinm  by 
Gordian  IIL  (Marquardt,  L  e.)  Tbe  conquest  of 
Dacia,  by  Trajan,  removed  the  frontiere  of  the 
empire  farther  nortfa,  beyond  the  Danube.  The 
emperor  Hadrian  visited  Moesia,  as  we  are  informed 
by  his  medals,  in  his  general  progress  through  the 
empire,  and  games  in  bis  honour  were  celebrated  at 
Pinenm.  In  A.  i>.  950  the  Goths  invaded  Moesia. 
Decins,  who  was  then  emperor,  marched  against 
them,  but  was  defeated  and  killsd  In  a  battle  with 
them  in  251.  What  the  valour  of  Decins  could 
not  effect,  his  successor,  Trebonianns  Gallns,  ob- 
tained by  bribery;  and  tiie  Goths  withdrew  to  the 
Dniester.  When  Anielian  gave  np  Dacia  to  the 
Goths,  and  withdrew  his  troops  and  part  of  the  in- 
habitants to  the  south  side  of  the  river,  he  farmed  a 
settlement  in  the  heart  of  Mnesia,  which  was  named 
from  him  Dacia  AureUani  [Dacia,  VoL  I.  p.  745.] 
In  395  the  Ostrogoths,  being  hard  pressed  by  the 
Hnns,  requeeted  permission  of  the  Bomans  to  pass 
the  Danube,  and  settle  in  Moesia.  The  request 
was  acceded  to  by  Valens,  who  was  then  emperor, 
and  a  large  nnmber  took  advantage  of  the  privilege. 
They  som,  however,  qaanelled  with  the  Bomaa 
authorities,  and  killed  Valens,  who  marched  to  op- 
pose them.  The  Goths,  who  settled  in  Moesia,  are 
sometimes  called  Moeso-Goths,  and  it  was  for  their 
use  that  Ulpbiks  translated  thg  Scriptures  into 
Gothic  abont  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century.  In 
the  seventh  century  the  ScUvonians  sntered  Moesia, 
and  the  Bulgarians  about  the  same  time,  and 
{bonded  the  kingdoms  of  Bulgaria  and  Servia. 

Moesia  was  occupied  by  various  popuUtions ;  the 
following  are  ennmerated  by  Ptolemy  and  Pliny 
(PtoL  iii.  9;  Plin.  iiL  26):  the  Dardani,  Cel^eri, 
Triballi,  TImachi,  Moesi,  Thraces,  Scythae,  Tricor- 
nesii,  Kncensii,  Troglodytes,  and  Peucini,  to  which 
may  be  added  the  Scordisci.  (Liv.  xl.  57.)  The 
relative  situations  of  these  people  were  somewhat  as 
follows :  tbe  Dardani,  said  to  be  a  colony  from  Dar- 
dania  in  Aaa,  dwelt  on  tbe  borders  of  Macedonia, 
The  Triballi  dwelt  near   the  river  Ciabnia ;  tbe 
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Timachi  b;  the  rirer  Timacbiu.  The  Tricone^ 
who  derived  their  niune  from  Trioornuin,  were  on 
the  confines  of  Dalmativ  The  Pencini  inhabited 
the  island  of  Peace,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Dannbe. 
The  Thracea  were  near  their  own  coontrj;  the 
Scorduci,  between  the  Dardani  and  Dalmatia.  The 
Moesi,  or  Hjrsi,  proper,  inhabited  the  heart  of  the 
ooanti7  to  which  the/  gave  their  name,  on  the 
baulu  of  the  rirer  Ciabras.  [A.  L.] 

MOGETIANA  or  MOGENTIANA,  a  place  in 
Lower  Pannonia,  on  the  road  from  Sopianae  to 
Sabaria.  (/<.  Ant.  pp.  263,233.)  lU  exact  site  is 
uncertain.  [L.  &] 

MOGONTIACUM  or  MAGONTIACUM  {Maka), 
•  dtf  of  Gallia,  on  the  Bhine.  On  this  spot  was 
built  a  monument  in  honuur  of  Drusus  the  &tber  of 
Germanicns.  (Entrop.  vii.  13.)  Magontiactmi,  as 
it  is  written  in  the  test  of  Tacitna,  is  often  men- 
tioned in  the  hiiturjr  of  the  war  of  Cirilis.  (Tacit 
Bit.  n.  15,  24,  &c.)  Ptolemy  (ii.  9.  §  U)  writes 
the  name  MoKomaitiv,  and  places  ue  town  in 
Germania  Inferior.  In  Entiopius  the  form  of  the 
word  is  Mogontiacnm  (ed.  Verheyk);  but  the  MSS. 
havealso  the  forms  Maguntia  and  Hoguntia,  whence 
is  easily  derived  the  French  form  Magence,  and  the 
German  Mainz.  Tlie  position  of  Mugontiacum  at 
Mam*  on  the  Rhine  is  determined  by  the  Itins. 
which  place  it  18  M.  P.  from  Binginm  {Bingen), 
also  on  the  Rhine.  It  was  an  important  position 
under  the  Roman  empire,  but  no  great  events  are 
eonnected  with  the  name.  Ammianns  Marcellinns 
(zv.  11)  calls  it  a  MuniciiHnm,  which  means  a  town 
that  had  a  Roman  form  of  administration.      [G.  L.] 

MOGRUS  (yiurfpos),  a  navigable  river  in  Colchis, 
flowmg  into  the  Euzine  between  the  Phasis  in  the 
north,  and  the  Isis  in  the  south ;  its  mouth  is  just 
midway  between  the  two,  being  90  stadia  distant 
from  each.  (Arrian,  Per^.  Pont.  Eux.  p.  7 ;  PUn. 
Ti.  4.)  As  an  ancient  reading  in  Pliny  is 
Kogrus,  and  the  Table  has  Migrus,  it  is  possible 
that  the  real  name  of  the  river  may  have  been  No- 
grus,  and  that  in  Airian  also  we  mnat  read  Niv- 
rfwi.  [h.  S.] 

HOLADA  (HftiXata),  a  (own  of  Palestine, 
reckoned  among  the  uttermost  cities  of  the  tribe 
of  Judab  toward  the  coast  of  Edom  southward 
(Joihua,  XV.  SI.  26),  and  indeed  in  that  part  which 
fell  to  the  tribe  of  ^meon,  "  whose  inheritance  was 
within  the  inheritance  of  the  children  of  .Tudah." 
(lb.  xiz.  1,  2;  I  Chrm.  iv.  24.  28.)  Reland  re- 
marks, "  Videtnr  esse  eadem  ac  Ualatha  "  (^Palaat. 
t.  V.  p.  901.),  which  Malatha  is  mentioned  by  Jo- 
■ephuB  as  a  castle  of  Idumaea,  to  which  Agrippa,the 
son  of  Aristobolua  and  son-in-law  of  Herod  the  Great, 
retired  in  his  distress  after  his  letom  from  Rome,  and 
where  he  meditated  suicide.  QAnt  zviiL  7.  §  2.)  It 
is  mentioned  also  by  Eusebius  and  S.  Jerome  as 
iv,  H.  P.  distant  from  And  {'Apani),  which  they 
describe  as  an  ancient  city  of  the  Amoritea,  sltnated  in 
the  wildemeaa  of  Kadesh  (KiiSSi)s),  zx.  M.P.  from 
Hebron,  on  the  road  to  AiU.  (Ononuut.  «.  w. 
'Apofti,  'tLiraacar  do/uir;  Reland,  Palaulina,  a.  v. 
Matatha,  pp.  88S,  886.)  The  site  of  Arad  is  still 
marked  by  a  ruin  of  the  same  name,  at  the  required 
distance  S.  of  Hebron  ;  near  to  which  are  welU  and 
ruins  named  El  Milk,  which  Dr.  Robinson  "  was 
disposed  to  regard  as  marking  the  sit*  of  the  an- 
cient Mohidah  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  Malatbs 
of  the  Greeks  and  Romans."  (JSS>.  Rtt.  vol.  ii. 
p.  621.)  [G.W.] 

UOUMDAS  (Plin.  vi  19.  s.  22),  a  peo^e  men- 
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tiooed  by  Pliny,  who  lived  in  the  eastern  part  of 
India  extra  Gangem.  It  seems  probable  that  tfaey 
are  the  same  as  those  noticed  by  Ptolemy  with  the 
name  Harundae  (Mopoiivtu,  viL  2.  §  14).     £V.] 

MOLOCATH.    [Mtn-OCHA.] 

M0L0E1&    [Plataeab.] 

MOLOSSI,  MOLO'SSIA.    [Epbircs.] 

MOLU'Ria    [Mkoara,  Vol  IL  p.  317,  a.] 

MOLYCREIUM,MOLYCREIA,  or  MOLY'CRIA 
(MaAiSxpcuu',  Thnc  ii.  84  ;  VLoKixftn,  Strab.  z. 
Pb  451,  et  alii ;  HoXuirpla,  Polyb.  v.  94  ;  Fans.  ix. 
31.  §  6:  Eih.  Vio\iKpiot,  more  rarely  MoXwrpim, 
HoAvffpcwis,  fem.  KoXixpurffo,  KoKvKptis),  a  town 
of  Aetolia,  situated  near  the  sea-coast,  and  at  a  short 
distance  from  the  promontory  Antirrhiam,  which 
was  hence  called  'Plot  t>>  VloKvKpu(6v  (Thnc.  iL  86), 
or  HoAJKpiov  'PW.  (Strab.  viii.  p.  336.)  Some 
writers  call  it  a  Locrum  town.  It  is  said  by  Stnbo 
to  have  been  built  after  the  return  of  the  Heradeidas 
into  Peloponnesus.  It  was  colonised  by  the  Corinth- 
ians, but  was  subject  to  the  Athenians  in  the  enriy 
part  of  the  Peloponnesian  War.  It  was  taken  by  the 
Spartan  commander  Eurylocbus,  with  the  assistance 
of  the  Aetolians,  B.C.  426.  It  was  considered  sacnd 
to  Poseidon.  (Strab.  x.  pp.  451,  460;  ScyL  p.  14; 
Thnc  ii.  84,  iii.  102 ;  Died.  xii.  60 ;  Polyb.,  Pans., 
n.  cc. ;  Plin.  iv.  2.  s.  3  j  Ptol.  UL  15.  §  3;  Steph. 
Bys. «.  v.) 

MOMEMPHIS  Oiiiuiupa,  Strab.  zviL  p.  803: 
Diodor.  L  66,  97 ;  Steph.  B.  «.  v.),  the  capital  of  the 
nome  Mo-Mempbitis,  in  the  Delta.  It  was  seated  in 
Lit.  3 1°5'  M.,on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  lake  Hareotis, 
M.  of  the  Natron  Lakes.  Both  its  ancient  and  its 
modem  appellation — ManoafeU^ffl;/ — indicate  ita 
position  as  the  Lower  Memphis,  or  Memphis  in  the 
marshes.  During  the  troubles  which  led  to  the 
Dodecarchy,  Momemphis  was  a  place  of  some 
strength,  owing  to  the  difficnlties  of  its  approachesL 
It  was  chiefly  remarkable  fur  its  expartatioo  of 
mineral  alkalies  from  the  neighboonng  Natna 
Lakes.  Ath3r  or  Aphrodite,  under  the  fonn  of  a 
oow,  waa  worshipped  at  Momemphis.       [W.  B.  D.] 

MOMA  (M<i>'a,  Ptol.  in.  2.  §  12 ;  Mifava,  Dion 
Cass.  IxiL  7),  an  island  in  Britain,  <S  the  coait 
of  the  Ordovices,  the  Ide  o/Anglaq/. 

Caesar  describes  Hnna  as  situated  in  the  middle 
of  the  passage  from  Britain  to  Ireland  (B.  G.  T.  IS), 
but  by  Mona  in  this  passage  he  must  mean  th* 
Isle  nf  Man,  which  Pliny  calls  Monapia  (It.  16. 
s.  30);  and  Ptolemy  that  of  Moxabisa  or  Uo- 
KAOEDA  (^Moyapiya,  WoriotSay. 

The  Itle  ofAnglaei/  was  first  invaded  by  Sue- 
tonius PauUinos,  governor  of  Britain  under  Xen, 
A.  D.  61.  Pievioos  to  the  appointment  of  Soeto- 
nins  PauUinos,  the  Romans  bad  met  with  some  re- 
venes  in  the  west  of  Britain.  From  the  Tigsraoa 
measures  adopted  by  Paullinus  on  entering  upon  the 
government  of  Britain,  it  may  be  inferred  that  the 
Druids  of  Mona  had  excited  the  Ordovices  and  th* 
Silures  to  rise  in  rebellion  ;  or  had  assisted  them ; 
probably  both.  Tacitus  states  that  Mona  was  a  re- 
ceptacle for  fugitives.  The  island  was  well  popolatad, 
and  there  the  priests  of  the  Druidical  religioo  had 
established  theniselves  in  great  strength.  Paullinus 
was  recalled  from  the  conquest  of  AngUtif  by  the 
revolt  of  the  Britons  under  Boadicea,  and  ita  subju- 
gation was  not  completed  till  A.  D.  78  by  Agricola. 
iTae.  Agric  ff.lS.l8,Atm.xif.S9.)     [CB-S.] 

MONAPIA.    [MomaJ 

MONDA.    [Mumda.] 

MONESI,  one  of  the  many  peoples  of  A^tama 
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nrnmerated  bj  Pliny,  who  pkces  tb<m  below  tb« 
iUtns  Pyreiaeas  (iv.  19).  The  name  seems  to  be 
inaarvoi  in  that  ofUoneins,  which  is  between  Pom 
and  Smamiu,  where  it  is  said  that  then  are  tmces 
of  Boman  camps,  ilonam  is  in  tlic  department  of 
Bama  Pyrhdes.  [G.  L.] 

HONK'TIUH  (Hon)Tu>i)),  a  town  of  the  bpJdes 
in  lIlTria.    (Strab.  iv.  p.  207,  Tii.  f.  314.) 

MONOKCI  PORTUS  (MomUcm  AimV,  Strab. 
Piol.).  or  nton  comcUy  PORTUS  HERCULIS 
MONOECI  (PUn.  iiL  5.  §  7 ;  Tac.  HiaL  iii.  42), 
amMiom  aba  POBTUS  UERCULIS  alone  (Val. 
Uax.  i.  6.  §  7 :  Monacoy,  a  port  and  town  on  tlie 
ORBtofLignria,  at  the  foot  of  the  Maritime  Alps, 
dotaot  rather  more  than  300  stadia  from  Antipolis. 
(Strab.  iv.  p.  202.)  Its  name  was  obriousl;  doired 
trom  the  existence  there  of  a  temple  of  Heicnies ; 
and  the  Greek  form  of  the  epithet  by  which  it  was 
cbaneterised,  at  once  shows  tliat  it  must  hare  owed 
its  fbundatioa  to  the  Greeks  of  Hassilia.  But 
Stnbo,  who  derivea  the  same  infsrence  from  the 
nioie,  had  evidently  no  account  of  its  origin  or 
fbondation,  which  were  naturally  connected  by  Uter 
wrilan  with  the  fiibles  cooceming  the  passage  of 
Hercules,  so  that  Ammianos  ascribes  the  fonndation 
of  "  the  citadel  and  port"  of  Monoecus  to  Ueicules 
bimelf.  (Amm.  Marc  xv.  la  §  9.)  The  port  is 
veil  described  by  Stnbo  {L  c)  as  of  small  size,  so 
•s  not  to  admit  many  vessels,  but  well  sheltered. 
Loeu,  however,  who  gives  a  somewhat  detailed 
notiee  of  it,  says  it  was  exposed  to  the  wind  called 
by  the  Gaob  Cirdas  (the  Vent  de  Biae)  which  ren- 
dered it  at  limes  an  unsafe  station  for  ships  (Lncan. 
i.  405—408) ;  and  Silius  Italicns  dwells  strongly 
on  the  manner  in  which  the  whole  of  tliis  part  of 
the  oout  of  Lignria  was  swept  by  the  same  wind, 
which  he  designates  under  the  more  general  name 
of  Boreas.  (SiL  ItaL  i.  586—593.)  The  port  was 
<>>nBed  by  a  projecting  rocky  point  or  headhmd,  on 
vbich  stands  the  modem  town  of  Monaco,  and 
which  was  doabtleas  occnpied  in  like  manner  in  an- 
cient times,  at  fint  by  the  temple  of  Hercules,  afler- 
wsnls  by  ihe  town  or  castle  of  Monoecos  (firs  Mo- 
ooeei,  Ammian.  L  e.)  The  town,  however,  does  not 
seem  to  have  ever  been  a  place  of  much  unportance; 
the  advantage  of  its  port  for  commercial  purposes 
)»in|;  greatly  neatialised  by  the  want  of  commu- 
nioition  with  the  interior.  It  was,  however,  fre- 
<fmt\j  reeocted  to  by  the  Roman  fleets  and  ships, 
on  their  way  along  the  coast  of  Ligoria  into  Spain ; 
«n>l  hence  was  a  point  of  importance  in  a  naval 
point  of  view.  (VaL  Max.  i.  6.  §  7  ;  Tac.  ffitt.  iii. 
42.)  The  headland  of  Monaco  itself  is  of  com- 
(■ralinly  snwll  height,  and  lies  immediately  under 
a  great  nwontain  promontory,  farmed  by  one  of  the 
spors  or  pmjecting  ridges  of  the  Maritime  Alps ; 
and  which  was  regarded  by  many  writers  as  the 
natmal  termination  of  the  great  chain  of  the  Alps. 
[Alpks,  p.  107.]  *  The  passage  of  this  mountain 
inost  always  have  been  one  of  the  principal  difB- 
ralties  in  the  way  of  oonstmcting  a  high  rtnd  along 
the  coaat  of  Lignria;  this  was  achieved  for  the  first 
time  by  Augustus,  and  on  the  highest  point  of  the 
passage  (called  m  the  Itineraries  "  in  Alpe  summa  " 
and  "in  Alpe  maritima,"  Itin.  Ant.  p.  296;  Tai. 
ftat),  he  erected  a  trophy  or  monnment  to  com- 
nieniorate  the  complete  subjugation  of  the  diflferent 
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*  Hence  Virgil  uses  the  expression  "  descendens 
arte  Honoed*  (Aea.yl  830)  by  a  poetical  figure  for 
the  Maritime  Alps  m  general 


nations  inhabiting  the  Alps.  Tho  inscription  of 
this  monument  has  been  pnvenetl  to  us  by  Pliny 
(iii.  20.  8.  24),  and  is  one  of  our  chief  autjiorities 
for  the  geography  of  the  Alpine  tribes.  The  ruins 
of  the  monument  itself,  which  was  of  a  very  massive 
character,  still  remain,  and  rise  Uke  a  great  tower 
above  the  village  of  Turbia,  the  name  of  which  is 
evidently  a  mere  corruption  of  Tropaea  Auovsti 
(Tpimua  itSairToi,  FtoL  iii.  I.  §  2),  or  Tkopaea 
Alvtom,  as  it  is  termed  by  Pliny  (J.  c). 

TiM  line  of  the  Boman  road,  cut  in  the  fiice  of  the 
moQotain,  may  be  traced  for  some  distance  on  eadi 
side  of  Turbia,  and  several  ancient  milestones  hare 
been  found,  which  commemorate  the  constmction  of 
the  road  by  Augustus,  and  its  reparation  by  Hadrian. 
(Millin.  Yog.  m  PUmtmt,  vol.  ii.  pp.  135,  138; 
Durante,  CliorogrcpUe  <ht  Comti  <k  Nice,  pp.  23 
—30.) 

The  port  of  Monoecus  seems  to  have  been  the 
extreme  limit  towards  the  £.  of  the  settlements  of 
MassiHa,  and  hence  both  Pliny  and  Ptolemy  regard  it 
as  the  point  from  whence  the  Liguruin  coast,  in  the 
more  strict  sense  of  the  term,  began.  (Plin.  iii.  5. 
8.  7  ;  Ptol.  iii.  I.  §§2,  3.)  Ptolemy  has  made  a 
strange  mistake  in  separstisg  the  Portus  Hercnlis 
and  Portus  Honoeci,  as  if  they  were  two  distinct 
places.  [£.  U.  B.J 

MOXS  AUREUS  {Xficovy  <^s>  1.  A  moun- 
tain in  Mocsia  Superior,  which  the  emperor  Probns 
planted  with  vines.  (Eutrop.  ix.  17,  20 ;  IL  AtU. 
p.  132;  It.  U.  p.  564.) 

3.  A  town  on  the  Danube,  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain,  33  miles  from  Singidnnum.  {Tab. 
Peut.)  ■  [A.  L.] 

MONS  BALBUS,  a  mountain  fitstnew  of  N. 
Africa,  to  which  Masinissa  retired.  (Liv,  xxix.  31.) 
Shaw  (7r(R>.pw  184)  places  the  range  in  the  dis- 
trict of  JJakiul,  £.  of  Tunis ;  perhaps  S<J>aUt-u- 
SaUb.  [E.  B.  J.] 

MONS  BRISIACUS.  This  is  one  of  the  poei- 
tions  in  the  Roman  Itiiis.  along  the  Rhine.  They 
place  it  between  Helvetum  or  Helcebus  [Hrixebus] 
and  Urunci.  There  is  no  doubt  that  is  Vsnix- 
£»iKMAor.i&6mKicA,as  the  Germans  call  it.  All 
the  positions  of  the  Itins.  on  the  Rhine  are  on  the 
west  or  Gallic  side  of  the  river,  but  Vieux-Britack 
a  on  the  east  side.  The  Rhine  has  changed  its 
bed  in  several  parts,  and  this  is  one  of  the  phices 
where  there  has  been  a  change,  JSreitach  is  de- 
scribed by  Luitprand  of  Pavia  (quoted  by  lyAnviile), 
as  being  in  the  tenth  centiuy  sarronnded  by  the 
Rhine  "  in  modum  insuhe."  It  may  have  been  on 
an  island  in  the  Roman  period.  The  hill  (mens)  of 
AUbrtitach  is  a  well  marked  position,  and  was  once 
crowned  by  a  citadel.  Altbreiiaeh  is  now  in  the 
duchy  of  Baden,  and  opposite  to  Netibreitaeh  on  the 
French  side  of  the  Rhine.  [G.  L.] 

HONS  MARKXRUM,  a  town  in  Hispania  Bae- 
tica,  on  the  Mens  Marianus,  and  on  the  road  leading 
from  the  mouth  of  tho  Anas  to  Emerita,  now  Mtt- 
rinet,  in  the  Sierra  Moreno.  (It  Ant  p.  442 ; 
Inscr.  ap.  Caro,  AtU.  i.  30;  Spon.  MitcdL  p.  191 ; 
Florez,  Etp.  Sagr.  ix.  p.  23.) 

MONS  SACEB  (t^  Upby  Spos,  ftol.  iii.  17.  §  4), 
a  mountain  range  on  the  S£.  coast  of  Crete,  near 
Hionpytna,  identified  with  the  Pytna  (n^a)  of 
Strabo  (x.  p.  472;  comp.  Groekurd,  ad  loe.;  HiSck, 
Kreia,  vol.  i.  p.  1 6.)  [KB.  J.] 

MONS  SELEUCUS,  in  Gallia  Narbonensis,  is 
placed  in  the  Antonine  Itin.  next  to  Vapincnm 
(,G<yi),  <m  a  load  from  Vapincum  to  Vienna  (  Viemu) 
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It  is  24  M.  P.  from  Vapineom  to  Mods  Sdenetu, 
and  26  M.  P.  from  Mons  Sdeaeaa  to  Lneos  (Lac). 
The  Jenualem  Itin.  has  two  Matationea  (Ad  Finea, 
and  Davianom)  between  Vapincnm  and  the  Hanaio 
Mons  Selencns,  and  the  whole  distance  is  31  H.  P. 
The  distances  wonld  not  settle  the  position  of  Mons 
Selencns,  bat  the  name  is  preserred  in  SaUon,  The 
J}itie  Mont-Salion  is  only  an  abbreriation  of  the 
Battida  Montu  SeUma,  a  name  that  appears  in 
some  of  the  old  documents  of  Dauplimi.  Many 
remains  exist  or  did  exist  at  Mons  Selencns;  certain 
evidence  that  there  was  a  Soman  town  here. 

MagnentiuB  was  deftated  A.  D.  353  by  Constantios 
at  Hoos  Selencns.  (Tillemont)  BUtein  dei  Em- 
pereun,  vol.  it.  p.  883)  The  memwy  of  the  battle 
is  preserred  in  several  local  names,  as  Le  Champ 
Vrn^aru,  and  L»  Champ  BatmOt*.  (Ukert,  Gal- 
&«,p.448.)  [G.L.] 

MCKPSIUH  (Mid^iov:  Elk.  Mi^tot,  Steph.  B., 
Mo^ifvi,  a  dialectic  form  of  Mo^i<is),  a  town  of 
Pelasgiotia  in  Thesealy,  situated  npon  a  hill  of  the 
same  name,  which,  aeoordlng  to  Livy,  wis  situated 
midway  between  Larissa  and  Tempe.  Its  mine  are 
still  conspicnons  in  the  situation  mentiimed  by  Livy, 
near  the  northern  end  of  the  lake  Karaijair  or 
Neasonis.  (Steph.  B.  «.  v. ;  Strab.  is.  pp.  441, 443; 
Liv.  zlii.  61,  67  ;  Lealce,  Northern  Grteae,  ToL  iii. 
p.  877.) 

HOPSaPIA.    [Pamivtua.] 

MOPSaPU  (Mofnrla),  an  aoeieat  name  of 
Attica,  derived  from  the  hero  Mopsopus  or  Mopsope. 
(Strak  iv.  p.  397;  Lycophr.  1339;  Steph.  B.  t.v.) 

MOPSDCRBITB  (M^v  Kpn^),  a  town  in  the 
etttem  part  of  Cilicia,  on  the  river  Cydnus,  and  not 
&r  from  the  frontier  of  Cataonia  to  which  Ptolemy 
(v.  7.  §  7),  in  fact,  aarigns  it.  Its  site  was  on  the 
soathem  dope  of  Honnt  Taurus,  and  in  the  neigh- 
boorfaood  of  the  mountain  pass  leading  from  Cilicia 
into  Cappadocia,  twelve  miles  north  of  Tarsus.  It 
is  celebrated  in  history  as  the  place  where  the  em- 
peror Constantins  died,  A.D.  361.  (Sozom.  T.  1; 
Philostorg.  \-i.  5  ;  Eutrop.  x.  7 ;  Amm.  Marc  zu.  29 ; 
/(is.  AnL  p.  145,  where  it  is  called  Namsncrone ; 
It.  Hierot.  p,  979,  where  its  name  is  mutilated  into 
Mansverine.) 

MOPSUE'STIA  (KMfOv  iarla  or  Moifxivnrrla : 
EA.  Ha^finp),  a  considerable  town  in  the  extreme 
east  of  Cilicia,  on  the  river  Fyramus,  and  on  the 
road  from  Tarsus  to  Issns.  In  the  earlier  writers 
the  town  is  not  mentioned,  though  it  traced  its 
origin  to  the  ancient  soothsayer  Mopsns ;  bnt  Pliny 
(v.  22),  who  calls  it  Mopsos,  states  that  in 
his  time  it  was  a  free  town.  (Comp.  Strab.  xir, 
Ik  676 ;  Cic.  ad  Fam.  iil  8 ;  Ste^.  B.  «.  e. ; 
Pnoop.  ds  Aid.  T.  5 ;  Amm.  Maic  xiv,  8 ;  Phot. 
Cod.  176;  Ptd.  t.  8.  §  7;  /<.  .int.  p.  705;  HierocL 
p.  70S ;  IL  Hierot.  p.  680,  where  it  is  called  Man- 
sista.)  A  splendid  bridge  across  the  Pyramns  was 
built  at  Mopanestia  by  the  emperor  Constantins. 
(Halala,  Chron.  xiiL)  It  was  situated  only  12 
miles  from  the  coast,  in  a  fertile  plain,  called  'AAifisK 
weSior.     (Arrian,  Anab.  ii.  5  ;  Eustath.  ad  Diom/t. 
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MOBGANTIA. 

Per.  872.)  In  the  middle  ages  the  nAme  of  tbs 
place  was  oormpted  into  Mamista ;  its  present  name 
is  ifeteit  or  Meruit.  Ancient  remains  are  not  men- 
tioned, and  traveUers  describe  Mensis  as  a  dirty  and 
uninteresting  place.  (Leake,  Ana  Minor,  p.  21 7 ; 
Otter's  BoMn,  i.  e.  8.)  [h.  S.] 

MOBBIXJM,  in  Britain,  is  mentiooed  in  the  Notitia 
as  the  quarters  of  a  body  of  horse  Cataphractiiii 
("  praefectus  eqnitom  Cataphractariomm  Marina'^ 
We  are  justified  by  an  inscription  in  {daeing  Uor- 
bimn  at  MoreAg  near  Wkitthaeen,  where  the  re- 
mains of  a  Boman  camp  are  yet  to  be  traced.  The 
inscription,  preserved  in  a  MS.  of  Dr.  Stnkeley,  but 
not  read  by  him,  is  upon  a  monument  to  the  me- 
mory of  a  soldier  of  the  Cataphractarii,  which  was 
found  within  the  prednets  of  Uie  Camp.      [C.B.S.] 

HOSDULAMNE  (HoptrnXifun,,  PtoL  vii.  4.  §  5), 
a  port  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Taprobane  (Cqwm). 
The  name  is  probably  a  corruption  of  the  MSSl,  awl 
ought  to  be  VUfXau  Xi/thp  or  K6pSovXtL  Aift^K  It 
is,  perhaps,  represented  by  the  present  Katiregam, 
where  there  an  still  extensive  ruins.  (Bitter,  Erd- 
ktmde,  vL  p.  22;  Davy,  ^cooimt  o/  Ceghm,  p. 
420.)  [V.] 

MOBGA'NTIA,  MUBGA'NTIA,  or  MOBGA'N- 
TIUM  {Hafiyimor,  Strab.;  MopTwn-ti^,  Died.: 
Eth.  Hoffyarrivos.  The  name  is  varionslj  writtoi 
by  Latin  writers  Mnrgantia,  Mnrgentia,  and  Hor- 
gentia;  the  inhabitanto  are  called  by  Cicero  and 
Pliny,  Murgentini),  a  city  of  Sicily,  in  the  intaitr 
of  the  kland,  to  the  SW.  of  Calana.  Itwasadty 
of  the  Siouli,  though  Strabo  assigns  ita  fiiaadation 
to  the  Morgetes,  whom  he  supposes  to  have  oeased 
over  from  the  southern  part  of  Italy.  (Strab.  vi 
pp.  257,  270.)  Bnt  this  was  probably  a  men 
inference  from  the  resemblance  of  name;  Stephanns 
of  Byzantium  («.  «.),  who  is  evidently  alluding  Is 
the  same  tradition,  calls  Morgentium,  or  Mogentis 
(as  be  writes  the  name),  a  city  of  Ilal^,  but  no  soch 
pUce  is  known.  [Moboetes.]  Strabo  is  the  only 
author  who  notices  the  existence  of  the  Morgetes  in 
Sicily;  and  it  is  certain  tliat  when  Morgantium  first 
appears  in  history  it  is  as  a  Siculian  town.  Itisfirst 
mentioned  by  Diodorus  in  B.  c.  459,  when  he  calls 
it  a  considorable  city  (iniXu>  ^liKryw,  Diod.  zi. 
78):  it  was  at  this  time  taken  by  Docetins,  who  is 
said  to  have  added  greatly  to  bis  power  and  fame 
by  the  cmquest;  but  after  the  fall  of  that  leader, 
it  became  again  independent.  We  next  hear  of  it 
in  B.  c.  424,  when,  according  to  Tbucydides,  it  was 
stipulated,  at  the  peace  oonelnded  by  Uermoentes, 
that  Morgantia  (or  Morgantina,  as  he  writes  Uie 
name)  should  belong  to  the  Camarinaaans,  th^ 
paying  fur  it  a  fized  sum  to  the  Sytaensans.  (Thnc 
iv.  65.)  It  is  impossible  to  understand  this  arrange- 
ment between  two  cities  at  such  a  distance  fimn 
one  anotlier,  and  there  is  probably  some  mistake  in 
the  names.*  It  is  certain  that  in  b.  c.  396,  Mor- 
gantia again  appears  as  an  independent  city  of  the 
Sicnii,  imd  was  one  of  those  which  fell  nnder  the 
arms  of  Dionysins  of  Syracuse,  at  the  same  time 
with  Agyrium,  Menaennm,  and  other  phces.  (Diod. 
ziv.  78.)  At  a  later  period  it  afibrded  a  refiige  to 
Agathocles,  when  driven  into  ezile  firom  Syracuse, 

*  It  has  been  suggested  that  vre  should  read 
Koerajniois  for  Kofuxfo/aioa:  but  the  error  is  more 
probably  in  the  other  and  less-known  name.  Per- 
haps we  should  read  MirruKai^i'  for  VLofrytarrirt^ 
lia  the  district  of  Hotyca  immediately  adjoined  that 
of  Camarina. 
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and  it  ww  In  great  part  hj  th«  asautance  of  a  body 
ef  mercenary  troops  from  Horgantia  and  other 
towns  of  the  interiffir,  that  that  tTraot  succeeded  in 
•stablishing  his  despotic  power  at  Sjracnae,  B.  c 
317.  (Justin,  zxii.  3 ;  Diod.  ziz.  6.)  Horgantia 
ia  lepeatedlj  mentioned  during  the  Second  Punio 
War,  During  the  siege  of  STncnss  by  Maroellus 
it  ms  occupied  by  a  Soman  garrison,  and  great 
magazines  of  com  collected  there;  but  the  phu» 
was  betrayed  by  the  inhabitants  to  the  Carthaginian 
gencnl  EUmilco,  and  was  for  some  time  occnpied  by 
the  Sfncnsan  leader  Hippocrates,  who  from  thence 
watdied  tin  proceedings  of  the  siege,  (Lir,  xxiv, 
36,  89.)  It  was  ultimately  recovered  by  the  Banun 
general,  but  rerotted  again  after  the  departoie  of 
Marcelloa  from  Sicily,  B.  c.  31 1 ;  and  being  retaken 
by  the  praetor  H.  C<Hnelius,  both  the  town  and  its 
Iwiitay  iren  assigned  to  a  body  of  Spanish  meree- 
narisB,  who  had  deserted  to  the  Romans  under 
Mericns.     (Id.  xxvi.  21.) 

Horgantia  appears  to  have  still  continued  to  be 
a  ooDsiderable  town  nnder  the  Soman  dominion.  In 
the  great  Serrile  insurrection  of  B.  o.  102  it  was 
beoagad  by  the  leaders  of  the  insurgents,  Tryphon 
and  AtbeokiD;  but  being  a  strong  place  and  well 
fortified,  ofiered  a  vigorons  resistance ;  and  it  is  not 
clear  whether  it  ultimately  fell  into  their  hands  or 
ml.  (Diod.  xxxri.  4,  7,  Exc,  Phot  pp.  533,  534.) 
Cicero  repeatedly  mentioos  its  territory  as  one  fertile 
in  com  and  well  enltiTated,  though  it  suffered  se- 
Terely  fimn  the  exactions  of  Verres,  (Cie,  Kerr, 
iii.  18.  43.)  It  was  therefore  in  his  time  still  a 
monicipal  town,  and  we  find  it  again  mentioned  as 
such  by  Pliny  (iii.  8.  s.  14);  so  that  it  must  be  an 
crnr  oo  the  part  of  Strabo,  that  he  speaks  of  Hor- 
gaatinm  as  a  city  that  no  longer  existed.  (Strab. 
Ti.  -p.  270.)  It  may,  however,  Teiy  probably  hare 
bean  in  a  state  of  great  decay,  as  the  notice  of  Pliny 
ia  the  ooly  subsequent  mention  of  its  name,  and 
ftom  this  time  all  trace  of  it  is  lost. 

The  position  of  Horgantia  is  a  subject  of  great 
aneertainty,  and  it  is  impossible  to  reccmcile  tlie 
eonfficting  statements  of  ancient  writers.  Host 
antboritics,  however,  ccoenr  in  associating  it  with 
the  Sicnliaa  towns  of  the  interior,  that  border  on 
the  nlleys  of  the  Symaethns  and  its  tributaries, 
Miinwiim,  Agyrium,  Asaoms,  &c  (Diod.  xi.  78, 
sir.  78;  Cie.  Verr.  L  c;  &l  ItaL  xiT.  365);  and 
a  Esora  precise  testimony  to  the  same  efiect  ia  found 
in  the  statement  that  the  Carthaginian  general 
Maga  encamped  m  tin  UrrUorji  o/ Agyrium,  bg 
tke  riatr  Ckrynu,  (m  ihe  road  leocUng  to  lior- 
ftrntia.  (Diod,  xiv.  95.)  The  account  of  its  siege 
daring  the  Serrile  War  also  indicates  it  ss  a  place  of 
natnial  strength,  built  on  a  lofty  hill,  (Diod,  xxrri. 
L  e.)  Hence  it  is  very  strange  that  Liiy  in  one 
passage  speaks  of  the  Soman  fleet  as  lying  a<  Mor- 
gtmtia,  as  if  it  were  a  place  on  the  sea-coast  ;  a 
statancDt  whdiy  at  rariance^with  all  other  acoonnta 
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of  its  position,  and  in  which  there  most  probably  ba 
some  mistake.  (Uv.  zziv.  27,)  On  the  whole  we 
may  safely  place  Horgantia  somewhere  on  the  bor- 
ders of  the  fertile  tract  of  plain  that  extends  from 
CaUmia  inland  along  the  Simeto  and  its  tributaries; 
and  probably  on  the  hills  between  the  Dittamo  and 
the  Gorna  LongOy  two  of  the  principal  of  those  tribn- 
tariee;  but  any  attempt  at  a  nearer  determination 
mnst  be  purely  oonjeetnnl. 

There  exist  coins  of  Horgantia,  which  have  the 
name  of  the  city  at  fall,  MOPrANTINON :  this  is 
unfortonately  effiKWd  on  the  one  fignred  in  the  pre- 
ceding column,  [E,  H.  B.] 

MOSGE'TES  {VUfrrrrti),  an  ancient  people  of 
southern  Italy,  Who  had  disappeared  before  the 
period  of  authentic  histoiy,  but  are  noticed  by  several 
andent  writers  among  the  earliest  inhabitants  of 
that  part  of  the  peninsula,  in  connectiatt  with  the 
Oenotrians,  ItaU,  ud  Sicnli.  Antiocbns  of  Syracuse 
(ap.  Dimg:  i.  IS)  repreaeoted  the  Siouli,  Horgetes 
and  Italietes  as  all  three  cf  Oenotrian  race;  and 
derived  their  names,  according  to  the  favourite 
Greek  custom,  from  three  successive  rulers  of  tlie 
Oenotrians,  of  whom  Italus  was  the  first,  Uorges 
the  second,  and  Sieulns  the  third.  This  last 
monarch  broke  up  the  nation  into  two,  separating 
the  Sicali  from  their  parent  stock;  and  it  would 
seem  that  the  Uorgetes  followed  the  fortunes  of  the 
younger  branch ;  for  Strabo,  who  also  cites  An- 
tiochus  as  his  authority,  tells  na  that  the  Sicnli  and 
Morgetes  at  first  inhabited  the  extreme  southern 
peninsula  of  Italy,  until  they  were  expelled  from 
thence  by  the  Oeiwtriana,  when  they  crossed  over 
into  Sicily.  (Strab,  vi.  p.  257.)  The  geograi^ieT 
also  regards  the  name  a!  Hor;gantium  in  Sicily  as 
an  evidence  nf  the  emstenoe  of  the  Morgetes  in  that 
island  (Ibid,  pp,  357,  270)  ;  but  no  other  writer 
notices  them  there,  and  it  is  certain  that  in  the 
time  of  Thncydides  their  name  must  have  been 
efiectuslly  merged  in  that  of  the  SiesU,  In  the 
Etymologieon  Hagnnm,  indeed,  Merges  is  termed  a 
king  ofSialy :  but  it  seems  clear  that  a  king  of 
tkt  SieuH  is  intended ;  for  the  bUe  there  related, 
which  calls  Siris  a  daughter  of  Uotges,  evidently 
refers  to  Italy  alone,  (Etgrn.  M.  v,  i'pls.)  All 
that  we  can  attempt  to  deduce  as  bistoricsl  from 
the  legends  above  cited,  is  that  there  appears  to 
have  existed  in  the  S,  of  Italy,  at  the  time  when 
the  Greek  colonists  first  became  acquunted  with  it^ 
a  people  or  tribe  bearing  the  name  of  Uorgetes, 
whom  they  regarded  as  of  kindred  race  with  the 
Cbcoes  and  other  tribes,  whom  they  included  under 
the  more  general  appellation  of  the  Oenotrians, 
[OENcytEiA,]  Their  particular  place  of  abode 
cannot  be  fixed  with  certainty;  but  Strabo  seems 
to  place  them  in  the  southern  penmsula  of  Brut- 
tiuni,  adjoining  Bheginm  and  Locri.  (Strab,  vi, 
p,257.)  [E,H.B.] 

UOSGINKDU,  in  Gallia  Narbonensis,  is  phtccd 
by  the  Table  on  the  read  from  Vienna  (FKOne) 
to  Alpis  Cottia,  and  14  H.  P.  short  of  Cularo 
(GreaoUs),    The  place  is  Moimnt.         [G.  L,] 

MORI'AH,    [JEBmALxu,] 

UOSICAHBA  (KopuciiiSii,  Ptol,  ii.  3,  §  S),  an 
estuary  of  Britun,  Morecambe  Bag,  on  the  coast  of 
Lancashire,  [C.  B,  S.] 

HOBIDDITOH,  in  Britain,  pbued  both  by  the 
Antomne  Itin,  and  Oeogr.  Bav,  near  Isca  of  the 
Dmnnonii  (fxeter)  :  it  was  one  of  the  stations 
termed  mmtionei  and  nMi<<i(iofie>,  probably  the 
Utter :  its  site  has  by  no  means  been  agreed  upon  by 
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topographere,  and  three  or  foar  localities  have  been 
proposed.  Of  these,  Seaton  and  Hembary,  near 
Honiton,  appear  to  hare  the  best  claims  for  consi- 
deration ;  but  as  the  stations  next  to  large  towns 
were  often  merely  establishments  for  relajs  of  horses 
and  other  purposes  connected  with  pasting,  they 
were  the  least  lilcely  to  be  constmcted  on  a  large  or 
substantial  scale;  and  thus  we  hare  often  great  diffi- 
cblty  in  detecting  even  a  vestige  of  them.  [C.  B.  S.] 
MORIHARUSA.  [Ooeakvs  Seftehtrionalis.] 
HORI'HENE  (Mopi/if  inp,  a  district  in  the  north- 
west of  Cappadocia,  comprising  both  banks  of  the 
river  Halys,  is  said  to  have  been  fit  only  for  pasture 
land,  to  have  had  scarcely  any  fruit-trees,  and  to 
have  abounded  in  wild  asses.  (Stnb.  xiL  pp.  534, 
637,  S39,  540;  Plin.  H.  N.  vL3.)  The  Romans 
regarded  it  as  a  port  of  Galatia,  whence  Ptolemy 
(v.  6)  does  not  mention  it  among  the  districts  of 
Cappadocia.  [L.  S.] 

HO'BINI,  a  nati<m  of  Belgica.  Virgil  is  the  au- 
tliority  for  the  quantity:  — 

**  Extremiqne  hominnm  Morini."  (^en.  viii.  727.) 

It  has  been  shown  in  the  article  Menapii  that 
on  the  north  the  Moiini  were  bounded  by  the  Menapii. 
On  the  west  the  ocean  was  the  boundary,  and  on 
the  south  the  Ambiani  and  the  Atrsbates.  The 
eastern  boundary  cannot  be  so  easily  determined, 
The  element  of  Horini  seems  to  bo  the  word  tnor, 
the  sea,  which  is  a  common  Flemish  word  still,  and 
also  found  in  the  Latin,  the  German,  and  the 
English  languages. 

Caesar,  who  generally  speaks  of  the  Morini  with 
the  Menapii,  has  fixed  their  position  in  general  terms. 
AVhen  he  first  invaded  Britannia  he  went  into  the 
country  of  the  Morini,  because  the  passage  from 
there  to  Britain  was  the  shortest  (£.  G.  iv.  21).  In 
the  next  expedition,  b.  c.  54,  he  sailed  from  Portns 
Itios,  having  ascerttuned  that  the  passage  from  this 
port  to  Britain  was  the  most  commodious.  Fortus 
Itios  is  in  the  country  of  the  Morini  [Itius  Pobtus]. 
Ptolemy  (ii.  9.  §  8)  mentions  two  cities  of  the 
Morini,  Gesoriacom  or  Bononia  (£o»Zo^iie),  and 
Tamenna  {Th^rouemie),  east  of  it,  in  the  interior. 
If  we  add  Castellum  Morinorum  {Castel),  in  the 
interior,  south  of  Duakergae,  "  we  see  that,  besides 
the  diocese  of  Boulogne,  the  territory  of  the  Morini 
comprises  the  new  dioceses  of  St.  Omar  and  Ypem, 
which  succeeded  to  that  of  TVMtmat."  (D'Anville.) 
Bat  if  Camel  is  not  within  the  limits  of  the  Morini, 
their  territory  will  not  be  so  extensive  as  D'Anville 
makes  it.     [Menapii.] 

Caesar's  wars  with  the  Morini  were  mote  snc- 
oessfol  than  with  the  Menapii.  A  large  part  of  the 
territory  of  the  Morini  did  not  ofi°er  such  natural 
obstacles  as  the  land  of  the  Menapii.  The  marshes 
of  the  Morini  would  be  between  Calaii  and  Dtm- 
kerque.  The  force  which  the  Morini  were  supposed 
to  be  able  to  send  to  the  Belgic  confederation  in 
B.  c.  57  was  estimated  at  25,000  men.  Though 
most  of  the  Morini  were  subdued  by  Caesar,  they 
rate  again  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  and  were  put 
down  by  C.  Carinas  (Dion  Cassius,  11  21).  When 
Bononia  was  made  a  Roman  port,  and  Tamenna  a 
Bomnn  town,  the  country  of  the  Morini  would  become 
Romanised,  and  Roman  usages  and  the  Roman  lan- 
guage would  prevail.  There  were  Roman  roads 
which  terminated  at  Bononia  and  Castellum. 

An  inscription  mentions  the  Decemviri  of  the 
Colonia  Morinorum,  but  it  is  unknown  what  place 
it  is.  [G.  L.] 
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MO'RIUS.     [BoEOTiA,  Vol.  I.  p.  4 1 2.  b.] 
MOROX  (VUpm),  a  town  of  Lusitania  upon  th« 
Togus,   which  Brutus  Callalcus  made  bis   head- 
quarters in  his  campaign  agwnst  th«  Lusitanians. 
(Strab.  iii.  p.  152.)     Its  exact  site  is  unknown. 

MOBONTABARA  (ri  Mofxirriteiipa,  Arrian, 
Indie,  c.  22),  a  pUce  on  the  coast  of  Gednnda,  at  no 
great  distance  W.  of  the  mouths  of  the  Indus,  noticed 
by  Arrian  in  his  acconnt  of  Nearchns's  expeditioa 
with  the  fleet  of  Alexander  the  Great  It  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  satisbctorily  identified  with 
any  modem  place.  [V.] 

MOROSGI,  a  town  of  the  Vardnli  in  Hispuiia 
Tarraconensis,  identified  by  Ukert  with  &  Seixutiim, 
which,  however,  more  probably  represents  Memoea. 
(Plin.  iv.  20.  s.  34;  Ukert,  ii.  I.  p.  446;  Forbi(rer, 
iii.  p.  80.)  '' 

MORTUUM  MARK.     [PAtAEsnsA.] 
MORTUUM    MARE.  [SEPnarriuoaAUS 

OCKANUS.] 

MORYLLU&     [MvoDo»iA.] 

MOSA  in  Gallia  is  placed  by  the  Antonine  Itin. 
between  Andomatunum  (Langret)  and  Tallnm 
(rofiZ).  It  is  18  M.  P.  from  Andfflnatnnum  to 
Mosa,  which  is  supposed  to  be  Meme,  situated  at  a 
passage  over  the  ilaai,  and  in  the  line  of  an  oM 
Soman  road.  [Q.  L.] 

MOSA  {Maat),  a  river  of  Gallia,  which  Caesar 
supposed  to  rise  in  the  Vosegus  (  Voigei)  within  the 
lihiits  of  the  Lingones.  {B.  G.  iv.  la)  This 
jpassage  of  Caesar,  in  which  he  speaks  of  the  Mosa 
in  the  lower  part  of  its  course  receiving  a  part  of  the 
Rhine,  called  Vahalis  (  Waal),  is  very  oliscurB.  This 
matter  is  discussed  in  the  article  Batavi.  Diem 
Casshis  writes  the  word  in  the  form  lll6aia  (xliv. 
43);  and  Ptolemy  (ii.  9.  §  3}  has  the  form  M<i<ra 
in  the  genitive. 

Caesar  (fi.  G.  vi.  33)  says  that  the  Scaldis 
(.ScheUe)  flows  into  the  Mosa;  a  mistake  that  might, 
easily  be  made  witli  such  knowledge  of  the  coast  of 
Belgium  and  HoIUnd  as  he  possessed.  The  only 
branch  of  the  Mosa  which  Caesar  mentions  is  the 
Sabis  (Sombre),  which  joins  the  ifooi  rai  the  left 
bank  at  diarUrm  in  Belgium. 

The  Moat,  called  iteuat  by  the  French,  rises 
about  48°  N.  ha.  in  the  FaucOa,  which  unite  the 
Cite  iOr  and  the  Votges.  The  general  conrae  of 
the  Moat  is  north,  but  it  makes  several  great  bends 
before  it  reaches  Liige  in  Belgium,  fiwn  which  its 
coarse  is  north  as  &r  as  Grave,  where  it  turns  to  the 
west,  and  for  80  miles  flows  nearly  parallel  to  the 
WaaX.  The  itaas  joins  the  WaoX  at  Goretm,  and, 
retaining  its  name,  flows  past  RoOerdam  into  the 
North  Sea.  The  whole  lei^  of  the  ifaat  is  above 
500  miles.  [Q  j^l 

MOSAEUS  (MoSo-oior,  Ptol.  vi.  3.  §  2).  a  small 
stream,  pkced  by  Ptolemy  between  the  KnUeus  and 
the  Tigris.  It  is  probably  the  same  as  that  colled 
by  Marcian  (p.  17)  the  Kxyuos.  It  was,  no  doubt, 
one  of  the  streams  which  tqjether  form  the  mouths 
of  the  Tigris,  and  may  not  impossibly  be  tlie  same 
which  Pliny  names  the  Aduna  (vi.  27,  SIX  «»<• 
which  he  appears  to  have  considered  as  a  feeder  of 
the  Enkeus.  ry  1 

MOSCHA  POBTUS  (MUxa  Xi/dy).  1.  A 
harbour  on  the  S.  coast  of  Arabia,  near  the  extreme 
oast_  of  the  Adkamitak,  or  more  property  of  the 
Ascitae,  since  the  next  named  place  is  "  Syagros  ex  ■ 
trema"  (Siaypos  btpa),  and  the  Ascitae  extended 
from  Syagros  mons  to  the  sea.  (Ptol.  vi.  7.  p.  153, 
comp.  p.  154).     Mr.  Forster  thmks  there  is  no  diffi- 
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cnltj  in  identical;  it  nitli  Keten,  the  last  seaport 
westward  of  Cape  Farttuk,  liis  "  SyagroB  extrenu." 
{_Geogr.  of  Arabia,v<A.  ii.  pp.  164.  178.)  The  posi- 
tion assigned  it  b;  D'Anrille  at  the  modem  Mvteat 
U  certainly  untenable.  (lb.  pp.  167,  168,  224, 233, 
234.) 

3.  A  second  harbour  of  this  name  is  mentioned 
by  the  author  of  the  Periplns,  on  the  east  of  the 
Sragm  Promontorinm,  in  tiie  large  liay  named  by 
I'tolemj  Siiclialites  Sinus  (SaxoAiTi);  k^Atdi),  and 
cast  of  the  smaller  one,  named  Omana  f  O^iora),  by 
the  author  of  the  Periplns,  who  places  this  Hoscha 
Portus  11 00  stadia  east  of  Syagros.  He  calls  it  a 
port  appointed  for  the  lading  of  the  Sachalite  in- 
cense (Sff/ioT-  kwa^itvyfiivos  rov  SaxaAirou  Xi6(i- 
rov  vpis  iitBoXfir),  frequented  by  ships  from  Cane, 
and  n  wintering-place  £iir  late  vessels  from  LImyrice 
and  Barygaza,  where  they  bartered  fine  linen,  and 
com,  and  oil  for  the  native  produce  of  this  coast  Mr. 
Fofster  furnishes  an  ingenious  etymological  ezplana- 
t!<»  of  the  recurrence  of  this  name  on  the  coast  of 
the  Sachalite*  Sinns.  "The  Antbio  Moecha,  lilce 
the  Greek  iaxit,  sifniifies  a  Aids,  or  dan,  or  a  hag 
of  tkm  or  Uaiker  Uoum  vp  lite  a  blazer.  Now, 
Itdemy  informs  ns  that  the  pearl  divers  who  fre- 
quented his  Sinus  Saehalites  (unquestionably  the 
site  of  Arrian's  Mcecha  Portus),  were  noted  for  the 
practice  i^  swimming,  or  floating  about  the  bay, 
supported  by  inflated  liides  or  sliins.  What  more 
natural  than  that  the  parts  frequented  by  these 
diveia  should  be  named  from  this  practice  7  .  .  . 
And  hence,  too.  the  name  of  the  Ascitas  of  Ptolemy 
('floaters  on  skins'),  the  actual  inhabitants  of  his 
Mosdia  Portus  immediately  west  of  his  Snigros."  It 
is  a,  remarkable  fact  mentioned  by  modem  travellers, 
tliat  this  practice  still  prevwls  among  the  fishermen 
on  this  coast;  for  "as  t)ie  natives  have  but  few 
canoes,  Ihey  generally  substitute  a  single  uiflated 
skin,  or  two  of  these  having  a  flat  board  across  them. 
On  this  frail  contrivance  the  fisherman  seats  himself, 
and  either  casts  his  small  hand-net  or  plays  lus  hook 
and  line."  (Lieut.  Wellsted,  Trovelt  m  ArtHa,  vol.  i. 
pp.  79,  80,  cited  by  Forster,  Aniia,  vol.  ii.  p.  175, 
note*.)  Tlie  identification  of  Arrian's  Hoscha  with 
the  modem  Atuera,  is  complete.  Arrian  reckons 
600  stadia  from  Syagros  across  the  bay  which  ho 
names  Omana.  This  measurement  tallies  exactly 
with  that  of  the  Bay  of  Seger,  in  Commodore  Owen's 
ciuirt  of  this  coast;  and  from  the  eastern  extremity  of 
this  bay  to  Hosclia  Partus,  Arrian  assigns  a  dis- 
tance of  500  stadia,  which  measures  with  nearly 
equal  exactness  the  distance  to  Sat-al-Sair  (the 
Ansara  of  Ptolemy),  situated  about  60  Roman  i^les 
to  the  east  of  the  preceding  faeadUuid.  The  identity 
of  tlie  Hoscha  Portus  of  Airrian  with  the  Ansara  of 
Ptolemy  is  thus  fnrtlier  corroborated.  "  Arrian  states 
his  Uosdia  Portus  to  have  been  the  emporium  of 
the  incense  trade ;  and  Pliny  proves  Ansara  to  have 
been  a  chief  emporium  of  this  trade,  by  his  notice 
of  tlia  fact  that  one  particular  kind  of  incense  bore 
the  name  of  Ausaritis."  (Plin.  xii.  3R ;  Forster, 
I  G  pp.  176,  177.)  [G.W.] 

MOSCHI  (Mirx",  Hecst  Fr.  188,  ap.  5tepA.  S. 
(.  r.),  a  Colchian  tribe,  who  have  been  identified 
with  the  Hkshecu  of  the  prophet  Ezekiel  (xxvii. 
13;  Bosenmilllcr,  JBJM.  AUartJatmth,  vol.  i.  pt.  i. 
p  248).  Along  with  the  Tibareni,  Mosynaeii, 
Hacrones,  and  Manias,  they  formed  the  19th  sa- 
trapy of  the  Persian  emjriit,  extending  along  the 
SE.  of  the  Enxine,  and  bounded  on  the  S.  by  the 
lofty  chain  of  the  Armenian  moimtiuns.  (Herod,  iii. 
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94,  vii.  78.)  In  tlie  time  of  Strabo  (li.  pp.  497 
— 499)  HosCRlCB  (Mo<rxi«<)  —  in  which  was  a 
temple  of  Leucothea,  wice  famous  for  its  wealth,  but 
plundered  by  Pharnaces  and  Uithridates  —  was 
divided  between  tlie  Colchians,  Albanians,  and 
Iberians  (comp.  Mela,  iii.  5.  §  4 ;  Plin.  vL  4). 
Procopins  (B.  G.  iv.  2),  who  calls  them  MfVxoi, 
says  diat  they  were  subject  to  the  Iberians,  and  had 
embraced  Christianity,  the  religion  of  their  masters. 
Afterwards  their  district  became  the  appanage  of 
Liparites,  the  Abasgian  prince.  (Cedren.  vol.  iii 
p.  770 ;  Le  Bean,  JBat  Enyure,  vol.  xiv.  pi  355  ; 
St.  Hartin,  ifimoirea  tur  rArmenie,  vol.  ii.  p. 
222.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

HO'SCHICI  MONTES  (ri  Motrxuci  ipv,  Strab. 
i.  p.  61,  xi.  pp.  492,  497,  521,  527,  xii.  p.  548; 
PluL  Pomp.  34;  Mela,  i.  19.  §  13;  Ptol.  v.  6. 
§  13;  Moschicns  M.,  Plin.  v.  27),  the  name  applied, 
with  that  of  Paryadres,  and  othen,  to  the  mountain 
diain  which  connects  the  range  of  Anti-Tanms 
with  the  Caucasus.  Although  it  is  obviously  im- 
possible to  fix  the  precise  devatiim  to  which  the 
ancients  assigned  this  name^  it  may  be  generally 
described  as  the  chain  of  limestone  mountains,  vritii 
volcanic  rocks,  and  some  granite,  which,  branching 
from  the  Caucasus,  skirts  the  E.  side  of  Iminlia, 
and  afterwards,  under  the  name  of  the  Perengah 
Tdgh,  runs  nearly  SW.  along  the  deep  valley  of 
Ajirah  in  the  district  of  Tdiitdir;  from  whence  it 
turns  towards  the  S.,  and  again  to  the  W.  along  the 
valley  of  the  Acampta,  to  the  W.  of  which,  bearing 
the  name  of  the  Kop  Tdgh,  it  enters  Lesser  Asia. 
(lUtter,  Erdhmde,  vol.  x.  p.  816 ;  Chesney,  Exptd. 
E^hraL  vol.  i.  p.  2S5.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

HOSE  in  Gallia  appears  in  the  Table  on  a  road 
from  Darocortorum  (/2et»u)  to  Ueduantum.  [Me- 
DUAKTuu.]  The  place  appears  to  be  Mouzon  on 
the  Macu.  D'Anville  says  that  the  place  is  called 
Mosomagus  in  the  oldest  middle  age  records.    [G.L.] 

MOSELLA  {Motel,  Moselle),  a  river  of  Gallia, 
which  joins  the  Bhine  at  Coblene  [Confluentes]. 
In  the  narrative  of  his  war  with  the  Usipetes  and 
Tenctheri  Caesar  {B.  6.  iv.  15)  spealcs  of  driving 
them  into  the  water  "ad  confluentem  Mosae  et 
Bhoni."  One  of  the  latest  and  best  editors  of  Caesar, 
who  however  is  singularly  ignorant  of  geography, 
supposes  this  conflnence  of  the  Hosa  and  the  Rhenus 
to  be  the  junction  of  the  Mosa  and  a  part  of  the 
BhenuB  which  is  mentioned  by  Caesar  in  another 
place  (B.  G.  iv.  10;  HoSA.)  But  this  is  impossible, 
as  D'Anville  had  shown,  who  observes  that  the 
Usipetes  [Henapii]  had  crossed  the  Rhine  in  the 
lower  part  of  its  course,  and  landed  on  the  territory 
of  the  Henapii.  Having  eaten  them  np,  the  invaders 
entered  the  country  of  the  Ebnrones,  which  we  know 
to  be  between  tlie  Rhine  and  the  Mosa,  and  higher 
up  than  the  country  of  tho  Henapii.  From  the 
Eburones  the  Germans  advanced  into  the  Condrusi 
in  the  latitude  of  Liige ;  and  they  were  hera  before 
Caesar  set  out  after  them.  (£.  G.  iv.  6.)  Caesar's 
narrative  shows  that  the  Geiman  invaders  were  not 
thinking  of  a  retreat:  their  design  was  to  penetrate 
further  into  Gallia,  where  they  bad  been  invited  by 
some  of  the  Gallic  states,  who  hoped  to  throw  off 
the  Roman  yoke.  After  the  defeat  of  tlie  Germans 
on  the  river,  Caesar  built  his  wooden  bridge  m'er  the 
Rhine,  the  position  of  which  was  certainly  some- 
where between  Coblem  and  Andemach.  The  con- 
clusion is  certain  that  this  confluence  of  the  Rhenus 
and  the  Hosa  is  the  confluence  of  the  Rhenus  and 
the  Moaella  at  Coblem ;  and  we  must  explain  Caesar'a 
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mistake  as  well  aa  we  can.  It  is  possible  that  both 
Tvnm  wen  called  Hosa;  and  Mosella  or  Mosnla,  as 
Florss  has  it,  seems  to  be  a  dirainutire  of  Hosa,  bat 
that  reading  is  somewhat  donblfol.  (Flonu,  iiL  10. 
ed.  Dak.)  There  is  do  variation  in  Caesar's  text 
in  the  passage  where  he  speaks  of  the  confluence  of 
the  Bhenos  and  the  Mosa.  (Caesar,  ed.  Schneider.) 
Several  of  the  affluents  of  the  Mosel  are  mentioned 
in  the  ancient  writers,  and  chiefly  by  Ansonios:  the 
Sura  (,Sour),  Fronaea  (_Prum),  Memesa  (Aiwu), 
Gelbis  (JTtU),  Embms  (.Rioer),  Lesura  (Z/eeer), 
DrahoDos  (ZJrone),  Saravns  (.Scua-),  and  Sahnoiaa 
(Sofoi). 

The  Hosella  is  celebrated  in  one  of  tlie  longer 
poems  of  Ansonios,  who  wrote  in  the  4th  century 
A.  Q.  The  vine  at  that  time  clothed  the  slopes  of 
the  hills  and  the  cliSs  which  bonnd  this  deep  and 
pictiuesqoe  livar  valley  in  its  cause  below  Trier: 

"  Qua  sablimis  apex  longo  snper  ardna  traetn, 
£t  rapes  et  aprica  jogi,  flexosqne  sinosqne 
Vitibas  adsnrgunt  natoraHqae  theatro."  (v.  1S4.) 

There  is  a  German  metrical  transUtivn  of  this  poem 
by  Booking  with  notes. 

The  Mnd  rises  on  the  western  facaof  the  Foa^ef , 
and  its  npper  coorae  is  in  the  hill  conntry,  formed 
by  the  ofiTsets  of  the  moontains.  It  then  enters  the 
jjain  of  Lorrame,  and  after  passing  Tullum  (7W), 
it  is  joined  by  the  Meurthe  on  the  right  bank. 
From  the  junction  of  the  Meurtht  it  is  navigable, 
and  has  a  general  north  course  past  Divodurum 
(,Metz),  and  T/uottsille,  to  Angusta  Treviromm 
(TVier  or  TWeei).  From  Trier  its  general  course 
is  abont  NNE.  with  many  great  bends,  and  in  a 
bed  deep  snnk  below  the  adjacent  country,  to  its 
junction  with  the  Bhine  at  Cobimt.  The  whole 
coarse  of  the  river  is  somewhat  less  than  800  miles. 
It  is  navigable  for  steamboats  in  some  seasons  as 
far  as  ifeU. 

A  Roman  governor  in -Gallia  proposed  to  unite 
the  Mosella  and  the  Arar  (SaSne)  by  a  canal,  and 
thus  to  effect  a  navigation  ircim  the  Heditenanean 
to  the  North  Sea  [Oalua  TiUMSALrinA,  Vol.  L 
p.  967.]  [G.  L.] 

MOSTEin  (Mo<rr>|«>Oi  »  *<""'  "^  ^-f*"  ™  ">• 
Hyrcanian  plain,  south-east  of  Thyatira,  and  on  the 
road  between  this  hitter  town  and  Sardis.  In  a.  d. 
17,  Hosteni  and  many  other  towns  of  that  conntry 
wers  visited  by  a  fearful  earthquake.  (Ptol.  v.  S. 
§  16;  Tac  Aim.  ii  17  ;  HierocL  p.  671,  where  it 
is  erroneonsly  called  Miwnjrp)  or  MArrwo ;  ConciL 
Chalc.  p.  240.  where  it  bears  the  name  Mowtt^itj.) 
Its  ezaot  site  is  unknown.  (Comp.  Basche,  Lex. 
ifum.  iii.  1.  p.  869,  &c)  [L.  a] 

MOSrCHLUS.    [Lkhxos.] 

MOSYNOECI,  MOSSYNOECI,  MOSTNI,  MOS- 
SYNI  (Mixrtwaucai,  Hoovfoaucm,  Uomroi,  Ma<r- 
trwoi),  a  tribe  on  the  ooast  of  Pootns,  occupying  the 
district  between  the  Tibareni  and  Haerooes,  and  con- 
taining the  towns  of  Cbbasds  and  Pkabnacia. 
The  Mosynoeoi  were  a  brave  and  warlilce  people,  but 
are  at  the  same  time  said  to  have  been  the  rudest 
and  most  uncivilised  among  all  the  tribes  of  Asia 
Uinor.  Many  of  their  peculiar  customs  are  noticed 
by  the  Greeks,  who  pUnted  colonies  in  their  districts. 
They  are  said  to  have  lived  on  trees  and  in  towers. 
(Smb.  xiL  p.  549.)  Their  kings,  it  is  said,  were 
elected  by  the  people,  and  dwelt  in  an  isolated  tower 
rising  somewhat  above  the  houses  of  his  subjects, 
who  watched  his  proceedings  closely,  and  provided 
him  with  all  that  was  necessary ;  but  when  he  did 
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anything  that  displeased  them,  they  stoppal  their 
supplies,  and  left  him  to  die  of  starvation.  (Xen. 
Anab.  v.  4.  §  26 ;  ApoUon.  Bhod.  ii.  1027  ;  Died, 
ziv.  30 ;  Scymnus,  Froffn.  166.)  They  used  to 
cut  off  tlie  heads  of  the  enemies  they  had  slain,  and 
cany  them  abont  amid  dances  and  songs.  (Xen. 
Anab.  iv.  4.  §  17  ;  v.  4.  §  15.)  It  is  abo  reUted 
that  they  knew  nothing  of  marriage  (Xen.  AmA. 
V.  4.  §  83 ;  Died.  L  c),  and  that  they  generally 
tattooed  their  bodies.  Eating  and  drinkmg  was 
their  greatest  happiness,  whmee  the  children  of  tb« 
wealthy  am<Hig  them  were  r^nlarly  fattened  with 
salt  dolphins  and  chestnuts,  until  they  were  as  thick 
as  they  were  tall  (Xen.  Anab.  r.  4.  §  32).  Thar 
arms  consisted  of  heavy  spears,  six  cnbits  in  lengtii, 
with  round  or  globular  handles  ;  large  shiehlx  of 
wicker-work  covered  with  ox-hides  ;  and  leather  or 
wooden  helmets,  the  top  of  which  was  adorned  with 
a  crest  of  habr.  (Xen.  I.  e.,  v.  4.  §  12 ;  Herod,  vii. 
78.)  The  fourth  chapter  of  the  fifth  book  of  Xeuo- 
phoo's  Anabasis  is  full  of  curious  infonnatian  abont 
this  singular  people.  (Comp.  also  Strab.  zt  p.  528 ; 
Hecat.  Fragm.  193 ;  Steph.  B.  t.  v. ;  Herod.  iiL  94; 
Scyiaz,  p.  83. ;  Anun.  Hare  xziL  8 ;  Orph.  Aryoii. 
740;  HeU,  L  19;  Tibull.  iv.  1.  146;  Cnttins,  vi. 
4,  17;  Plin.  vL4i  VaL  Ftacc  v.  152;  Dionys-Per. 
766.)  [L.S.] 

MOTE'NE.    [Onnre.1 

H(rrYA  (MoTv?;:  Fth.  MorvtuoT :  S.  Pcmtaleo), 
a  dty  on  the  W.  coast  of  Sicily,  between  Drepannm 
and  Lilybaeum.  It  was  situated  on  a  small  island, 
about  three  qnartere  of  a  mile  (six  stadia)  from  the 
mainland,  to  which  it  was  joined  by  an  artificial 
causeway.  (Died.  xiv.  48.)  It  was  originally  a 
colony  of  the  Phoenicians,  who  were  fond  of  choos- 
ing similar  sites,  and  proliably  in  the  first  instance 
merely  a  commercial  station  or  emporium,  but  gra- 
dually rose  to  be  a  fiourishiug  and  important  town. 
The  Greeks,  however,  according  to  their  enstom, 
assigned  it  a  legendary  origin,  and  derived  its  name 
from  a  woman  named  Motya,  whom  they  connected 
with  the  fables  concerning  Hercules.  (Step^.  B.  <*.) 
It  passed,  in  common  with  thootho-  Phoenician  set- 
tlsmenta  in  Sicily,  at  a  later  period  under  the  govern- 
ment or  dependency  of  Carthage,  whence  Diodcrns 
calls  it  a  Carthaginian  colony ;  but  it  is  probable 
that  this  is  not  strictly  correct  (Thnc  vi.  2  ;  Died, 
xiv.  47.)  As  the  Greek  colonies  in  Sicily  increased 
in  numbers  and  importance  the  Phoenicians  gra- 
dually abandoned  their  settlements  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  new  comers,  and  concentrated 
themselves  in  the  three  principal  oolonies  of  Solos, 
Panormns,  and  Hotya.  (Tfauc.  I.  c)  The  last  of 
these,  frnn  its  proximity  to  Carthage  and  its  op- 
portune situation  for  communication  with  Ainca,  as 
well  as  the  natural  strength  of  its  positioa,  became 
one  of  the  chief  strongholds  of  the  Carthaginians,  as 
well  as  (Sie  of  the  most  important  of  their  com- 
mercial cities  in  the  island.  (Died.  xiv.  47.)  It 
appears  to  have  held,  in  both  these  respects,  the 
same  position  which  was  attained  at  a  later  period 
by  Lilybaeum.  [Lit.tbakiim.]  Motwithstandja); 
these  accounts  of  its  early  importance  and  flooriab- 
ing  conditiiHi,  the  name  of  Mo^a  is  rarely  mentioned 
in  history  until  jnst  before  the  period  of  its  me- 
morable siege.  It  is  first  mentioned  by  Hacataeu 
(op.StepA.  B,  $.  v.),  and  Thncydides  notices  it  among 
the  chief  colonies  of  the  Phoenicians  in  Sicily,  which 
still  subsisted  at  the  period  of  the  Athenian  expe- 
dition, B.G  415.  (Thuc.  vi.  2.)  A  few  years  later 
(b.  0.409)  when   the  Carthaginian   army  under 
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Hanniba]  landed  at  the  pramontory  of  Lil/baeum, 
that  general  Jaid  ap  his  fleet  for  aeearitjr  in  the  gulf 
around  Uotja,  while  he.adranced  with  his  knd 
foroes  along  the  coast  to  attack  Seluras.  (Diod.  ziiL 
54,  <1.)  After  the  &U  of  the  latter  dtjr,  we  are 
told  tlttt  Heimocratea,  the  STracosan  exile,  who 
had  established  himself  on  its  rains  with  a  nomerons 
band  of  followers,  laid  waste  the  teiritories  of  Hotya 
and  Panormus  (Id.  xiii.  63} ;  and  again  during  the 
second  expedition  of  the  Carthaginians  nnder  Ha- 
milcar  (b.  c.  407),  these  two  cities  became  the  per- 
manent station  <k  the  Carthaginian  fleet  (Id.  xiii. 
88.) 

It  was  the  important  pcration  to  which  Hotya 
had  thns  attained  that  led  Dionjsins  of  Sjracnse  to 
direct  his  principal  efiorts  to  its  reduction,  when  in 
B.C397  he  in  his  torn  mvaded  the  Carthaginian 
terriUay  in  Sicilj.  The  dtisens  on  the  other  band, 
nljing  on  sncconr  from  Carthage,  made  preparations 
for  a  TigoTDus  resistance ;  and  bj  catting  off  the 
oQsevajr  which  onited  them  to  the  mainland,  com- 
piled DionjsiBS  to  have  reooorse  to  the  tedioas  and 
laborious  process  of  eonetrncting  a  monnd  or  mole  of 
earth  across  the  intervening  space.  Even  when 
this  was  accomplished,  and  the  military  engines  of 
Diooysins  (among  which  the  formidable  catapolt  oo 
this  occasion  made  its  appearance  for  the  fiict  time) 
«ero  brooght  up  to  the  walls,  the  Hotjrans  continaed 
a  desperate  rem'stance ;  and  after  the  walls  and  towers 
were  carried  by  the  orrerwhelming  forces  of  the 
tatmj,  still  maintained  the  defence  from  street  to 
itieet  and  firom  hoose  to  hoose.  This  obstinate 
■troggle  only  increased  the  previous  exasperation  of 
the  Sicilian  Greeks  against  the  Carthaginians ;  and 
when  at  length  the  troops  of  Diraysins  made  them- 
■dres  masten  of  the  city,  they  pat  the  whole  sor- 
TiTiiig  popolation,  men,  women,  and  children,  to  the 
nerd.  (Diod.  xiv.  47—53.)  After  this  the  Syn- 
coam  despot  placed  it  in  charge  of  a  garrison  nnder 
sa  c&er  named  Biton ;  while  his  brother  Leptines 
made  it  the  station  of  his  fleet.  Bat  the  next 
tftiag  (b.  c.  396)  Himiloon,  the  Carthaginian  ge- 
Mnl,  having  Unded  at  Pamrmoa  with  a  very  Urge 
fttee,  leoorered  possession  of  Motya  with  compa- 
itavely  Utile  diflScnl^.  (Id.  ib.  55.)  That  city, 
honerer,  wu  not  destined  to  recover  its  fimner  im- 
portmee ;  for  Himiloon,  being  apparently  stmck 
with  the  snperior  advantages  of  Lilybaeum,  foimded 
a  new  ci^  oo  the  promontory  of  that  luune,  to  which 
be  transferred  the  few  remaining  inhabitaDts  of 
Motya.  (Died.  xzti.  10.  p.  498.)  From  this  period 
the  latter  altogether  disappears  from  history ;  snd 
the  little  islet  on  which  it  was  bnilt,  has  pobably 
crer  since  been  inhabited  only  by  a  few  fishermen. 

The  site  of  Hotya,  on  which  earlier  geographers 
mn  in  mnch  doabt,  has  been  cleariy  identified  and 
deseribed  by  Captain  Smyth.  Between  the  pn>- 
Bontoty  of  LOybaeom  (Capo  Boiai)  and  that  of 
Aegithallna  (&  Teodoro),  the  coast  forms  a  deep 
Ught,  in  front  of  which  lies  a  long  gronp  of  low 
t^dcj  islets,  called  the  StagHone.  Within  these, 
md  conriderably  nearer  to  the  mainland,  lies  the 
nnall  ishuid  called  S.  Pcmtabo,  on  which  the  t»- 
muns  of  an  ancient  city  may  still  be  distinctly 
trued.  Fragments  of  the  walls,  with  those  of  two 
gateways,  stUl  exist,  and  ooias  as  well  as  pieces  of 
ancient  brick  and  pottery — the  never  Jailing  indi- 
otioDS  of  an  andent  site — are  fonnd  scattered 
thmghont  the  ishmd.  The  circnit  of  the  latter 
dues  sot  exceed  a  mile  and  a  half,  and  it  is  inhs- 
litej  only  by  a  few  Sshermeu ;  bnt  is  not  dennd  of 
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fertiUty.  (Smyth's  Sicify,  pp.  S8S,  236.)  The  con- 
fined space  on  which  the  city  was  bnilt  agrees 
with  the  description  of  Diodorns  that  the  houses 
were  lofty  and  of  solid  construction,  with  narrow 
streets  (artnmf)  between  them,  which  facilitated 
the  desperate  defence  of  the  inhabitants.  (Died.  xir. 
48,51.) 

It  is  a  singular  fact  that,  though  we  hare  no 
account  of  Motya  having  received  any  Oreek  po- 
polation,  or  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Greeks 
before  its  conquest  by  Dionysins,  there  exist  coins  of 
the  dty  with  the  Greek  k^end  MOTTAION. 
They  are,  however,  of  great  rarity,  end  are  ap- 
parently imitated  from  those  of  the  neighbouring 
dty  of  Segesta.  (£ckhel,  vol.  i.  p.225.)    [E.  U.  B.] 


OOCC  or  HOTTA. 

MOTTCA,  or  MTTTTCA  (M^ovxa.  PtoL :  Elh, 
Hatycensis,  Cic.  et  Plin.:  Modica),  an  mland  town 
m  the  SE.  of  Sidly,  between  Syncnse  and  Cama- 
rina.  It  was  probably  frran  an  early  period  a  de- 
pendency of  Syracuse ;  and  hence  we  meet  with  no 
mention  of  its  name  until  after  the  Roman  conquest 
of  Sidly,  when  it  became  an  independent  moni- 
dpium,  and  apparently  a  place  of  some  oonseqnence. 
Cicero  tells  ns  that  previous  to  the  exactions  of 
Verres,  its  territory  (the  "  ager  Mutycensis'')  sup- 
ported 187  farmers,  whence  it  would  appear  to  bare 
been  at  once  extensive  and  fertile.  (Cic  Verr. 
iii.  43,  51.)  Motyca  is  also  mentioned  among  the 
inland  towns  of  the  island  both  by  Pliny  and  Pto^ 
lemy;  and  though  its  name  is  not  found  in  the 
Itineraries,  it  is  agun  mentioned  by  the  Geographer 
of  Ravenna.  (Plin.  iii.  8.  §  14 ;  Ptol.  iii.  4.  §  14; 
Geogr.  Rav.  t.  23.)  Silins  Italicns  also  includes  it 
in  Us  list  of  Sidlian  cities,  and  immediately  asso- 
ciates it  with  Netom,  vrith  which  it  was  clearly  in 
the  same  ndghbonrihood.  (Sil.  Ital.  xiv.  268.) 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  represented  by  the 
modem  dty  of  JfodEro,  one  of  the  Urgest  and  most 
popnlops  places  in  the  Val  di  Nolo.  It  is  situated 
in  a  deep  valley,  surrounded  by  bare  limcatone  moun- 
tains,  about  10  miles  from  the  sea. 

Ptolemy  notices  also  a  river  to  which  he  gives  tbt 
name  of  Hotycbanus  (Morixtipos  mraiiis),  which 
he  places  on  the  S.  coast,  and  must  evidently  derive 
its  name  fitsn  the  dty.  It  ia  either  the  trifling 
stream  now  known  as  the  Fimne  cU  Scicli,  which  rises 
very  near  Jfodiea;  or  perhaps  the  more  considerable 
one,  now  known  as  FiwM  di  Sagva,  which  flows 
within  a  few  miles  of  the  same  city.      [E.  H.  B.] 

MCTTYUM  (VUrvoy),  a  small  town  or  fortress  of 
Sicily.intheterritoryof  Agrigentnm.  It  was  besieged 
in  B.  c.  451  by  the  Siculisn  chief  Duoetius,  and  fell 
into  his  hands  after  a  battle  in  which  he  defeated 
the  Agrigentines  and  their  allies;  bnt  was  Teeoverad 
by  the  Argentines  in  the  course  of  the  following 
summer.  (Diod.  xL  9 1 .)  Ko  other  mention  of  it  is 
fonnd,  and  its  site  is  wholly  imknown.    [E,  H.  B.] 

MOXOE'XE,  one  of  the  five  provinces  beyond 
the  Tigris,  ceded  by  Marses  to  Galerius  and  the 
Romans,  and  which  Sapor   afterwards   recovered 
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rrom  .ToTian.  (Amm.  llarc.  xzr.  7.  §  9,  camp, 
zxiii.  3.  §  5 ;  L«  Bean,  Baa  Empirt,  vol.  i.  p.  380, 
vol.  iii.  p.  161 ;  Gibbon,  cc.  ziii.  zxiv.).  Its  exact 
position  cannot  be  made  oat,  though  it  mnst  have 
been  near  Kw^tin.  (Bitter,  Erdhmde,  toL  z. 
p.  816.)  [E.B.J.] 

MUCHIRE'SIS  (Vlovxfiimaa  al  Kovxflpuru, 
Procop.  B.  O.  iv.  2, 15, 16),  a  canton  of  Lazica,  po- 
pulous and  fertile :  the  vine,  which  does  not  grow 
in  the  rest  of  Colchis,  vas  found  here.  It  was 
vatered  hj  the  river  Bhbom  ('P^cm').  Arcbaeopolis, 
its  chief  town,  was  the  capital  of  Colchis,  and  a 
place  of  considerable  importance  iu  the  Lazic  war. 
(Le  Beau,  Bat  Empire,  vol.  iz.  p.  217 ;  Gibbon, 
c.  xlii.)  [E.  B.J.] 

MOCRAE  or  NUCRAE  (the  reading  is  nncertain), 
a  town  of  Samnium,  mentioned  only  b;  Silius  Italicus 
(viii.  566),  the  situation  of  which  is  whollr  un- 
known. [E.  H.  B.] 

MUCUNL    [MACBETAinA.] 

MUDUTTI.  [MoDCTTi.] 

MUGILLA,  an  ancient  city  of  Latinm,  mentioned 
only  by  Diony»ns  (viil  36),  who  enamenites  the 
Hugillani  (MoyiAofFovO  among  the  places  conquered 
by  Coriolanns,  at  the  bead  of  the  VoUcian  army. 
He  there  mentions  them  (as  well  as  the  Albieles,  who 
are  equally  unknown)  between  the  citizens  of  Pollnsca 
and  Corioli,  and  it  is  therefore  probable  that  Mu- 
gilla  lay  in  the  neighbourhood  of  tiioee  cities;  but  we 
have  no  further  clue  to  its  site.  The  name  does  not 
again  appear,  even  in  Pliny's  list  of  the  extinct  cities 
of  Latinm;  and  we  should  be  apt  to  suspect  some 
mistake,  but  that  the  cognomen  of  Mugillanus, 
borne  by  one  family  of  the  Papirian  Gens,  seems  to 
confirm  tbe  correctness  of  the  name.     [E.  H.  B.] 

MUICU'RUH  (MoiAkoOpoF),  a  place  on  the  coast 
of  lllyrieum,  near  Salona,  which  was  taken  for  Totila, 
king  of  the  Goths,  by  Ihuf.  (Procop.  B.  C  iii.  35 ; 
Le  Bean.  Baa  Empire,  vol.  ix.  p.  82.)      [E.  B.  J.] 

MULELACHA,  a  town  upon  a  promontory  of 
the  same  name  on  the  W.  coast  of  Africa  (Polyb. 
ap.  Plin.  V.  1),  now  Muley  JBu  SdhJm,  the  oM 
Mamora  of  tbe  charts.  (Camp;  lAmdon  Geog.  Joum. 
vol.  vi.  p.  302.)  [E.  B.  .1.] 

HULUCHA,  a  river  of  Mautetxnia,  which  Sallust 
(Jijy.  92, 1 10),  MeU  (i.  5.  §§  1, 5),  and  Pliny  (v.  2) 
assign  as  the  boundary  between  the  Mauri  nnd  Mas- 
saesyli,  or  the  snbjects  of  Bocchus  and  Jugurtlia. 
As  Strabo  (xvii.  pp.  827, 829)  makes  tlie  Moix}- 
c*TH  (MoXoxdfl,  MoXaxiW,  Ptol.  iv.  1.  §7)  serve 
the  same  purpose,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they 
are  one  and  the  some  river.  The  Malva  (MoAoMi, 
PtoL  t.  c.)  of  Pliny  (/.  c),  or  the  ifuluai,  which 
forms  the  frontier  between  Morocco  and  Algeria,  is 
the  saihe  as  the  river  which  bounded  the  Moors  from 
the  Mumidians.  This  river,  rising  at  or  near  the 
S.  extremity  of  the  lower  chain  of  Atlas,  and  flow- 
ing through  a  diversified  country,  as  yet  almost 
untrodden  by  Europeans,  &lls  into  Uie  sea  nearly  in 
the  middle  of  the  Gulf  of  MeSlah  of  our  charts. 
(Shaw,  Trav.  pp.  10—16.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

MUKDA  (MoiySa).  1 .  An  important  town  of 
Hispania  Baetica,  and  a  Roman  colony  belonging  to 
the  conventus  of  Astigi.  (Strab.  iii.  p.  141  ;  Plin. 
iii.  1.  s.  :i.)  Strabo  (I.o.)  says  that  it  is  1400 
stadia  from  Carteia.  It  was  celebrated  on  account 
of  two  battles  fought  in  its  vicinity,  the  first  in 
B.a  216,  when  Cn.  Scipio  defeated  the  Cartha- 
ginians (Liv.  xxiv.  42 ;  Sil.  Ital.  iii.  400),  and  the 
second  in  B.C.  45,  when  Julius  Caesar  gained  a 
victory  over  the  sons  of  Ponpey      (Dion  Cass. 
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xliii.  .79 ;  AueL  BeU.  Hiap.  30,  seq. ;  Strab.  iii. 
pp.  141,  160;  Flor.  iv.  2  ;  Val.  Max.  vii.  6.)  It 
was  taken  by  one  of  Caesar's  generals,  and,  acuording 
to  Pliny,  from  that  time  it  ceased  to  exist  (**  Fuil 
Munda  cam  Pompei  filio  rapta,"  Plin.  iii.  1. 1.  3.) 
But  this  cannot  be  correct,  as  Strabo  (L  e.)  describes 
it  as  an  important  place  in  his  time.  It  is  usually 
identified  with  the  village  of  ifonda,  SW.  of  Malaga; 
but  it  has  been  pointed  oat  that  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
modem  ifonda,  there  is  no  plain  adapted  fur  a  field 
of  battle,  and  that  the  ancient  city  should  probably 
be  placed  near  Cordova.  It  has  been  supposed  that 
the  site  of  Munda  is  indicated  by  ths  remains  of 
ancient  walls  and  towers  lying  between  JWartoa, 
Aleaudete,  Etpejo,  and  Beano.  At  all  events  tliis 
site  agrees  better  with  the  statement  of  Strabo,  that 
Munda  is  1400  stadia  from  Carteia,  for  tbe  distance 
from  the  modem  Monda  to  the  latter  place  is  only 
400  stadia ;  and  it  is  also  more  in  accordance  with 
Phny,  who  places  Munda  between  Attubi  and  Urso. 
(Forbiger,  vol.  iiL  p.  51.) 

2.  A  town  of  tbe  Cellibeii  in  Hispania  Tarra- 
conensis,  probably  near  the  frontiers  of  the  Carpe- 
tani.    (Liv.  xL  47.) 

3.  A  river  on  the  W.  coast  of  Lusitania,  falling 
into  the  sea  between  the  Tagns  and  Durius,  now 
the  ^ondi^.  (Plin.  iv.  21.  S.35;  HoirSas,  Stnb. 
iii.  p.  153 ;  M6i'i<a,  Ptol.  ii.  5.  §  4;  Hare.  p.  43.) 

MUNDOBRIGA.     [Medobbioa.] 
MUNIMENTUM  CORBULOMIS.    [Corbulo- 

NIS  MUKIUEMTUM.] 

MUNIMENTUM  TRAJANI,  a  fort  in  tbe  coim- 
try  of  the  Mattiad.  (Amm.  Marc.  xviL  1.)  Its 
site  is  not  certain,  though  it  is  generally  believed 
that  the  Roman  remains  near  Bodut  are  the  ruins 
of  this  fort    (Wilhelm,  GermaiMen,  p.  148.)   [!»&] 

MUNY'CHIA.    [Athknab,  p.  306.] 

MURA'NUM  (lforano),a  town  of  the  interior  of 
Locania,  the  name  oF  which  is  not  found  in  any 
ancient  author;  but  its  existence  is  proved  by  the 
Itinerary  of  Antoninus,  which  places  a  station  Snm- 
murano,  evidently  a  corruption  of  Snb  Mnnana,  on 
the  road  from  Meralum  to  Consentia;  and  this  is 
confirmed  by  the  inscription  found  at  La  PoUa 
[FoBVM  PoPiLu],  which  gives  the  distance  from 
that  place  to  Muianum  at  74  M.  P.  It  is,  there- 
fore, evident  tliat  Mnrannm  must  have  occupied  the 
same  site  as  the  modem  town  of  Moroao,  on  a  o»- 
siderable  hill,  at  the  foot  of  which  still  runs  tlie 
high.  Toad  from  Napka  to  Reggio,  and  where  was 
situated' the  station  noticed  in  the  Itinerary.  Near 
it  are  the  sources  of  the  river  CoacHe,  tlie  ancient 
Sybaris.  (/<in.  AnL  pp.  105,  110;  Orell.  Jnaer. 
3308 ;  Romanelli,  vol.  i.  p.  387.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

MUTlBOGl  (Moiipeoyoi,  Ptol.  it  6.  §  52),  a 
people  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  the  southern 
neighbours  of  the  Cantabri,  ore  the  same  as  tlie 
people  called  TintuoDioi  by  Pliny  (iii.  3.  s.  4)  and 
Oniiiias  (vi.  21).  Tliis  may  be  inferred  from  the 
fact  tliat  Pliny  calls  Segisamo  a  town  of  tlie  Tur- 
modigi,  and  Ptolemy  calls  Oeobrigula  a  town  of 
the  Morbogi;  while  in  the  Antonuw  Itinerary  (p. 
449)  these  two  towns  are  only  15  miles  apart 
(Forbiger,  voL  iii.  p.  102.) 

MURGA'NTIA,  1.  A  city  of  Samnium,  mentioned 
only  by  Livy,  who  calls  it  "  a  strong  city  "  (validam 
urbem,  x.  17),  notwithstanding  which  it  was  taken 
by  assault,  by  the  Roman  consul  P.  Decius,  in  a 
single  day,  B.  c  296.  Its  posi^on  is  fixed  by  Ro- 
manelli at  Baaelice,  a  considerable  town  near  tlis 
sources  of  the  Forlore  (Frento),  in  tlie  territoiy  rf 
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the  Hiipuii,  about  20  miles  W.  of  LoeerU.    An 

inacription  fimnJ  here  would  seem  to  attest  that 
Hiirgaiitu  existed  as  a  municipal  tovn  as  late  as 
the  nign  of  Serenis ;  but  coisidenible  doubts  have 
been  ruaed  of  its  autbenticit;.  (Romanelli,  vol.  ii. 
p.481 ;  Mommsen,  Topografia  degli  Irpmi,  fp.  4, 
5;  in  BulL  ddT  Int.  Areh.  1848.)  The  coins, 
«ilh  an  Oican  legend,  vhich  liare  been  generally 
attribntrd  to  Murf^antia,  in  reality  belong  to  Teate. 
(Friedlaoder,  OiUsche  Hiatal,  p.  49.) 

2.  A  city  of  Sicily,  the  name  of  which  is  rariously 
written  Mnigantia,MttrgeDtia,  and  Morgantia.  [Mon- 
ctiiTU.]  [E.  H.  B.] 

UDBGIS  (Viovfiyit),  a  town  of  Hispania  Baetica, 
near  the  frontiers  of  Tarraronensis,  and  on  the  road 
from  Castolo  to  Malaca,  probably  near  Puenta  dt. 
ii  GmnSa  vuja.  (Ptol.,  ii.  4.  §  11 ;  Plin.  iii.  3. 
>.  4 ;  Itm.  Ant.  p.  405  ;  Ukert,  ii.  1.  p.  352 ; 
Forbi£er,  iii.  p.  56.) 

MURIANE  (Movpiarif),  one  of  tha  four  districts 
of  Calaooia  in  Cappadocia,  on  the  west  of  Laviane- 
■ine,  and  aonth-west  of  Melitene.  It  is  menti<Hied 
only  by  Ptolemy  (v.  7.  §  8),  aud  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  Horimene.  [L.  S.] 

MURIUS  (J/tiAr),  a  tribntaiy  of  the  J)rm» 
(Diaras),  which  is  mentioned  only  in  the  Fenting. 
Table,  tboogh  tlie  antiquity  of  the  name  is  un- 
doabted,  and  attested  by  the  station  "  in  Mnrio,"  which 
<nu  situated  on  the  road  leading  from  Augusta 
VindelicOTnm  through  Moricmn.  (Muchar,  Nori- 
cioa.  L  p.  280.)  [L.  &] 

HUKOCINCTA,  an  imperial  Tills  in  Pannonia, 
whers  Valentinian  II.  was  residing  with  his  mother 
Jmtina,  when  be  was  prodauned  emperor.  (Amm. 
KiTC  XXX.  10.) 

MURSA  or  HITIISIA  (Moiipiro,  Movpiria),  also 
ailed  Unrsa  Major,  to  distinguish  it  from  HnreelU 
(Menella)  or  Marsa  Minor,  was  an  important  Boman 
nilooy,  founded  by  Hadrian  in  Lower  Pannonia,  and 
bad  the  surname  Aelia,  It  was  the  residence  of 
thegoremor  of  the  countiy,  on  the  Dravns,  and  there 
the  roads  met  leading  (mm  Aqoincum,  Celeia,  nnd 
Poetono.  In  its  neighbourhood,  Gallienus  gained  a 
victory  orcr  Ingebus;  and  Constantino  the  Qrest 
made  the  town  the  seat  of  a  bisliop,  a.d.  338.  Its 
molem  name  is  £ssejt,  the  capital  of  Sbnonia. 
(PtoL  iu  16.  §  8,  TiiL  7.  §  6 ;  Aurel.  Vict,  de  Cati. 
33;  Zosim.  ii.  43 ;  Steph.  B. «. «.  Vlovpaa ;  Geogr. 
Kar.  IT.  19  ;  IL  Ant.  pp.  243,  265,  267,  331 ;  It. 
Hima.  p.  562  ;  OreUi,  IntcripL  Nob.  3066, 3281.) 

The  Lesser  Hnrsa  (Mursa  Minor  or  Mursella) 
na  likewise  situated  in  Lower  Pannonia,  ten  miles 
to  the  west  of  Hnrsa  Hfjor,  on  the  road  from  this 
hiter  place  to  Poetono,  near  the  modem  village  of 
Pcfrvmcs,  oo  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube.  (Ptol. 
iL  16.  5  7 ;  Ge(»r.  Bav.  n.  19  j  /*.  HUro*.  p.  662; 
TA.PeM.-)  [L.S.] 

UURSELLA.     [Hdrsa.] 

UUBUS  CA'ESABI&  [HBLvxni,  vol.  i.  p. 
1042.] 

MCSAGORES  (MaiwiiYopoi,  Pomp.  HeU,  ii.  7. 
§  1-3),  three  isbu^s  lying  off  the  E.  coast  of  Crete, 
the  porition  of  which  is  described  by  Pliny  (ir.  12. 
S.20):  "CircumTectis  Crinmetopon,  tres  Musagores 
appelhtaa."  In  Hr.  Pashley's  map  they  are  repie- 
arated  by  JStqiAoaesM.  (Comp.  HSck.  Krtta,  voL  i. 
pi  378.)  [E.B.J.] 

MUSARNA  (yiowritm,  Ptol.  vi.  SI.  §  5,  Ti.  8. 
§9;  ilarcian.  Peripl.  29—33,ap.atogr.Graec.>fm. 
ti.  Hiilier,  1855),  a  spot  on  the  shore  of  Gedrmia, 
aa  may  be  inferred  from  the  comparison  of  tlie  au- 
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thorities.  Ptolemy  mentions  two  ploera  of  (he  name, 
one  in  Gedrosia,  and  the  other  in  Caramania ;  but 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  same  pUce  is  in- 
tended. Arrian  speaks  of  a  phuw  which  he  calls  t& 
M^opva.onthe  coast  of  Gedrosia.  which  was  occn. 
pied  by  the  Ichtliyophagi  (Indic.  26).  Vim«nt,  who 
has  examined  this  geographical  question  with  much 
care,  thinks  that  this  port  must  liave  been  situated 
a  little  west  of  the  modem  cape  Pasfeaee  or  Pasmee. 
(  Vogage  of  Nettrchta,  toI.  i.  p.  242.)  The  differ- 
ence of  position  in  the  ancient  geographers 'may  be 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  Musama  must  have 
been  on  the  boundary  between  Gedrosia  and  Cara- 
mania. Ptolemy  speaks  of  a  tribe,  whom  he  calls 
Musamiei  (Motwofwau)!,  vi.  21.  §  4).  There  can 
be  little  doubt  that  they  were  the  people  who  liTed 
around  Husama.  [V.] 

MUSO'NES  (Amm.  Hare.  zxiz.  5.  §  27  ;  Hsii- 
vouvoi,  Ptol.  It.  3.  §  24;  Mnsani,  Plin.  t.  4. 
S.4;  Mnsnnii,  Pad.  Tab.),  a  Moorish  tribe,  who 
joined  in  the  revolt  of  Firmos.  (Amm.  Marc.  L  e. ; 
comp.  StMfrtio,  L»  Btcm,  Bat  Engiire,  ToL  iii. 
p.  475.)  rE.B.J.] 

MUSTI  (MoiwT*,  Ptol.  iv.  3.  §  33),  a  town  of 
Nnmidia,  which  the  Antonine  Itinerary  places  at  34 
M.  P.  (32  M.  P.  Peat.  Tab.)  from  Sicca  Veneria, 
92  M.  P.  from  Sufetula,  86  M.  P.  from  Carthage, 
119  M.  P.  (by  Tipasa)  to  Cirta;  all  which  distances 
(considering  that  the  roads  are  indirect)  agree  with 
the  position  assigned  to  it  by  Shaw  (7'rav.  p.  179) 
and  Barth  QWandenmgen,  p.  221)  at  'Abd-er- 
Sabbi,  so  called  from  the  tomb  of  a  "  Marabout." 
According  to  Vibins  Sequester  (de  Fbtm.  p.  7), 
it  was  near  the  river  Bagiadas;  but  Shaw  (/.  c), 
who  fint  discovered  the  sito,  by  the  remains  of  a 
triumphal  arch,  and  a  stone  with  an  -inacription 
bearing  the  ethnic  name  "  Musticensium,"  speaks  of 
it  OS  bemg  at  some  distance  fipom  the  present  course 
of  the  Mgerdah.  [E.  B.  J.] 

MUSULA'MII  (Tae.  Ann.  ii.  52,  iv.  24 ;  Miirai'- 
Xanot,  Ptol.  iv.  3.  §  24;  HisuUnii,  Peut.  7V>6.), 
a  Moorish  tribe,  whom  Ptolemy  (L  c)  places  to  tiie 
S.  uf  Cirta,  at  the  foot  of  Audnm.  Tacitus  (_L  c  ) 
gives  tiiem  a  mote  westerly  position,  and  d<s~'bes 
the  defeat  of  this  powerful  tribe  luder  Tadarinas, 
their  leader.  [E.  B.  J.] 

MUTE'NUM,  a  place  in  Upper  Pannonia,  on  the 
road  from  Vindobona  to  Celeia,  and  probably  occu- 
pymg  the  same  site  as  the  modem  Mtaxm.  (It. 
Ant.  pp.  233,  266  ;   CInrer,  Vmdil  5.)       [I.  S.] 

MIJTHUL,  a  river  of  Nnmidia,  which,  from  its 
being  in  tiie  division  belonging  to  Adherbal,  must  be 
looked  for  towards  the  £.  of  that  country.  (Sail. 
Jt^.  48.)  [E.B.J.] 

MUTINA  (Movrfi^,  Strab.;  Mortnr,  Pol.; 
Ma^iya,  Ptol. :  Sik.  Hutinensis:  ifodena),  an  im- 
portant city  of  Gallia  Cispadana,  situated  on  the  Via 
Aemilia,  between  Parma  and  Bononia.  It  was 
35  miles  distant  from  the  former,  and  S5  from 
the  latter  city.  (Strab.  v.  p.  216;  Itm.  Ant. 
p.  137;  /(m.  Hier.  p.  616.)  It  appears  to  Imve 
certainly  existed  prnious  to  the  conquest  of  this 
part  of  Italy  by  the  Romans,  and  was  not  impror 
bobly  of  Etruscan  origin.  Livy  tells  us,  that  the 
district  or  territory  in  which  it  was  situated,  was 
taken  from  the  Boians,  and  had  prerionaly  belonged 
to  the  Etruscans  (Liv.  xxxiz.  55);  but  he  doea 
not  mention  the  city.  Nor  do  we  know  at  what 
period  the  latter  fell  into  the  bands  of  the  Romans, 
though  it  was  probably  during  the  Gaulish  War 
(B.C.  S25— 222),  as  we  find  it  in  their  nndistnrbed 
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possession  shortly  after,  at  the  comnvncement  of  the 
Second  Panic  War,  b.  c  218.  At  that  period 
HnUna  mmit  hare  already  been  a  craisiderable  place 
and  well  fortified;  as  we  are  told  that,  when  the 
sudden  outbreak  of  the  Gauls  interrupted  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  triumrirs  who  were  appointed  to 
found  the  new  colony  of  Placentia,  and  compelled 
them  to  fly  for  safety,  they  took  refuge  within  the 
walls  of  Mutina,  which  afforded  them  an  effectual 
protection  against  the  arms  of  the  harbariana.  (Liv. 
xxi.  25,  S6,  zxTit  21;  PoL  iiL  40.)  Polybius 
calls  it  at  this  period  a  Boman  caUnu/;  but  it  seems 
probable  that  this  is  a  mistake ;  for  we  hare  no  ac- 
count of  its  fbimdation  as  such,  nor  does  Liry  ever 
allude  to  Mutina  as  a  colony,  where  he  expressly 
notices  thoee  of  Oremona  and  Placentia  (zzvii.  10). 
But  whether  it  had  been  fortified  by  the  Bomans,  or 
was  a  regular  walled  dty  prerioosly  existing  (in 
which  case  it  must  bare  beeu,  like  its  neighbour 
BoncHiia,  of  Etroscan  origin),  ws  have  no  means  of 
determining,  though  the  latter  suppoeition  is  per- 
haps the  mora  probable.  In  any  case  it  continued 
to  be  held  by  the  Romans  not  only  during  the  Secood 
Punic  War,  hut  throughout  the  long  wars  which 
fallowed  with  the  Cisalpine  Gaub  and  Lignrians. 
(Liv.  xxxr.  4,  6.)  It  was  not  till  after  the  final  de- 
feat of  the  Boians  in  B.C.  191,  on  which  occasion 
they  were  deprived  of  a  large  portioa  of  their  lands, 
that  the  Bomans  determined  to  secure  the  newly 
acquired  territory,  by  planting  there  the  two  colonies 
of  Parma  and  Mutina,  which  were  accordingly  es- 
tablished in  B.C.  183.  (Liv.  xxxix.  55.)  They 
were  both  of  them  "  colonise  drium  ;"  so  that  their 
inhabitants  from  the  first  enjoyed  the  full  rights  of 
Boman  citizens :  2000  settlers  were  pUoted  in  each, 
and  these  receired  5  jugers  etch  for  their  portion. 
(Lir.  L  e.)  The  oonstmetion  of  the  great  militaiy 
high  road  of  the  Via  Aemilia  a  fsw  yean  before, 
B.O.  187  (Lir.  xxxiz.  2),  must  hafe  greatly  facili- 
tated the  foundation  of  these  new  colonies,  and 
became  the  chief  source  of  their  proeperity. 

But  shortly  after  its  foondation  Mutina  snsbuned 
a  severe  disaster.  The  Lignrians,  wha  still  oc- 
cupied the  heights  and  valleys  of  the  Apennines  bsr- 
dering  oo  the  Boian  teiritory,  in  B.C.  177  made  a 
sudden  descent  upon  the  new  colony,  and  not  only 
ravaged  its  territory,  but  actually  made  themselrei 
masters  of  the  town  itself.  This  was,  howsrer,  re- 
covered with  little  difficnity  by  the  cciuul  C.  Clau- 
dius, 8000  of  the  Ligurians  were  put  to  the  sword, 
and  the  colonists  re.established  in  the  poesessian  of 
Mutina.  (Ur.  sIL  14.  16.)  For  a  considerable 
period  after  this,  we  do  not  again  meet  with  its 
name  in  history ;  but  it  appears  that  it  must  have 
riseo  rapidly  to  prosperity,  and  beeonie  (jne  of  the 
most  flourishing  of  the  towns  along  the  line  of  the 
Via  Aemilia.  Hence  it  bears  a  eonspicnons  part  in 
the  Civil  Wars.  When  Lepidus,  after  the  death  of 
SuUa,  B.O.  78,  raised  an  iasorrection  in  Cisalpine 
Gaul  against  the  senate,  Hntina  was  almost  the 
only  place  which  was  able  to  o^  any  resistance  to 
the  arms  of  Pompeius,  and  was  held  against  him  by 
Brutus  for  a  considerable  period.  (Plut.  Pomp. 
16.)  But  it  was  the  siege  which  it  sustauied,  and 
the  battles  fought  in  its  neighbourhood  after  the 
death  of  Caesar,  B.a  44,  that  have  rendered  the 
name  of  Mutina  chiefly  celebrated  in  history,  and 
are  referred  to  by  Suetcmins  under  the  name  of 
"BeUum  Mntinenae."  (Suet-  Aug.  9.)  On  thai 
occasion  D.  Brutus,  to  whom  the  province  of  Cisal- 
pine Gaul  had  been  decreed  by  the  senate,  threw 
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hhnself  into  Mutina  with  three  legions  and  a  large 
body  of  auziliaiy  troops.  Here  he  was  besieged  by 
M.  Antonins  with  a  numerous  army ;  but  the  senate 
having  declared  against  the  hitter,  the  two  coosnls, 
Hirtius  and  Pansa,  as  well  as  the  young  Oclavian, 
were  despatched  to  the  relief  and  succour  of  Bratus. 
(Jan.  B.C.  43.)  Antonins  at  this  time  occupied 
Bononia,  as  well  as  Parma  and  Begium,  with  his 
garrisons,  while  he  himself^  with  the  bulk  of  bis 
forces,  maintained  the  siege,  or  rather  blocksde,  of 
Mutina.  Hirtius  on  his  arrival  seized  on  CUtema, 
while  Octavian  occupied  Forum  Comelii  (look). 
From  thence  they  advanced  after  considerable  de- 
lays, took  possession  of  Bononia,  and  appnaehed 
Mutina  itself,  but  were  unable  to  open  ocmmnnica- 
tions  with  Brutus.  Meanwhile  the  other  coDSiil, 
C.  Pansa,  was  advancing  with  a  force  of  4  newly 
raised  legions  to  their  support,  when  he  wasst- 
tacked  by  Antonins,  at  a  place  called  Forum  Gal- 
lorum,  about  8  miles  from  Mutina  on  the  road  to 
Bonmia.  [Fobum  Gallobtjii.]  A  severe  con- 
test ensued,  in  which  Pansa  was  mortally  wounded; 
but  the  other  consul,  Uirtins,  having  fallen  oo  An- 
tony's army  in  the  rear,  completely  defeated  it,  and 
compelled  him  to  retire  to  his  camp  before  Mutnia.  A 
second  battle  took  place  some  days  aftenmids 
(April  27,  B.C.  43),  under  the  walls  of  that  city,  io 
which  Hirtius  was  slain ;  but  the  farces  of  Antoniiv 
were  again  worsted,  and  that  general  found  himself 
oompelled  to  abandon  the  siege  (which  had  nov 
lasted  for  above  four  months),  and  retire  westwud, 
with  a  view  cf  crossing  the  Alps.  (Appian,  B.  C. 
iii.  49—51,  61,  65—72;  Dion  Cass.  xlvi.  35—38; 
Cic.  ad  Fam.  x.  11,  14,  30,  33,  i^il.  v.— viiL; 
Veil.  Pat  u.  61 ;  Suet.  Aug.  10.) 

Mutina  was  evidently  at  this  period  a  flourishing 
and  important  town,  as  well  as  strongly  fortified. 
Cicero  calls  it  "  firmissima  et  splendidissima  pcqnli 
Bomani  colimia"  ^PhiL  v.  9);  wd  these  praises  are 
confirmed  by  Appian  (£.  C.  iii.  49),  who  calls  it 
"  a  wealthy  dty,"  as  well  as  by  the  fiwt,  that  it  ww 
capable  of  supporting  so  large  an  army  as  thit  of 
Brutus  for  so  long  a  time.  Mela,  also,  singles  out 
Matins,  together  with  Bononia  and  Patavinm.asths 
most  opolent  cities  in  this  part  of  Italy.  (Mela,  iL  4. 
§  S.)  The  same  inference  may  &irly  be  drawn 
from  the  drcumstance,  that  it  was  at  Untina  the 
numeroos  body  of  senators  who  had  accompamed 
the  emperor  Otho  from  Borne,  in  A.  D.  69,  remahied, 
while  Otho  himself  advanced  to  meet  the  generals  of 
Vitellins,  and  where  they  very  nearly  fell  victims  to 
the  animosity  of  the  sol<Uery,  on  the  first  news  of  his 
defeat  and  deatii.  (Tac  But  ii.  63—54.)  But 
with  this  exception,  we  meet  with  scarcely  any 
mention  of  Mutina  tmder  the  Boman  empire  until 
a  late  period,  though  the  still  extant  inscriptioas 
attest  the  fact  of  its  continued  prosperity.  Sam 
of  these  give  to  the  dty  the  title  of  Coloois,  as 
do  also  Mela  and  Pliny.  (Mela,  I  e.  ;  Plin.  iiL  IS. 
s.  20;  Cavedoni,  Marmi  Modmeti,  pp.  ISO,  16S.) 
We  learn  also  from  Pliny  and  Strabo,  that  it  was 
famous  for  the  excdlence  of  the  wool  prodncad  is 
its  territory,  as  well  as  for  its  wine,  and  tha 
city  itself  possessed  considerable  msnnfiictuns  <i 
earthenware,  as  well  as  woollen  goods.  (Smb.  v. 
p.  218;  Plin.  ziv.  3.  s.  4,  xxxv.  IS.  s.  46;  Cdom. 
vii.  2.  §  3.) 

In  A.D.  312,  Hntina  was  taken  by  Constantme 
during  his  war  with  Maxentius,  but  appears  to  hat* 
suffered  but  little  on  this  occasion.  (Kazar.  Faatf. 
27.)    Before  the  dose  of  the  century,  however,  both 
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the  atf  tvA  ita  territofj  bad  begun  to  feel  serereljr 
tlw  ukmities  that  wen  pressing  npon  the  whole  o( 
this  Imile  and  once  fioarishing  tnct  of  connti7. 
h  A.  D.  377,  the  remains  of  the  conqnered  tribe  of 
the  Taiiali  were  settled,  hj  oitler  of  the  emperor 
Gratiantia,  in  tbe  coonbr^  around  Mutina,  Bcgium, 
and  Parma  (Amm.  Hare.  zxxi.  9.  §  4)  —  a  plain 
indieitioD  that  the  popuhition  was  alreadj  deficient; 
•nd  "SC  Ambrose,  writing  not  long  after  the  same 
dale,  describes  Mutina,  Beginm,  and  the  other  cities 
alcng  the  Aemilian  M'aj,  as  in  a  state  of  min  and 
decsj,  while  their  territories  were  Tmeoltirated  and 
de9oirt&  (Ambras.  Ep.  39.)  The  same  district 
tpuo  sofifered  severely  in  a.d.  452,  from  the  ravage* 
of  Attila,  who  laid  waste  all  the  cities  of  Aemilia 
with  fire  and  sword.  (_Bbt  MucelL  xr.  p.  549.) 
Tbej,  howerer,  survived  all  these  calamities,  from 
which,  nevertheless,  Uatina  appears  to  hare  snSered 
once  sererel/  than  ita  ndgbboors.  Under  the 
Lombard  kings,  it  became  the  frontier  city  of  their 
dominions  towards  the  Exarchate;  and  though  taken 
bj  the  Greek  emperor  Haoridos  In  690,  it  was 
again  annexed  bv  Agilnlphns  to  the  Lombard  king- 
dom of  ItalT.  (Moratori,  Antiq.  ItaL  vol.  i.  p.  63.) 
At  this  period  it  fell  into  a  state  of  great  decay. 
P.  Diaconoa,  who  mentions  Bononia,  Panna,  and 
Begnun  a«  wealthj  and  flourishing  cities,  does  not 
(Ten notice  the  name  of  Hatina  (_£IuL  Lang.  ii.  18); 
and  a  writer  of  the  10th  century  drawa  a  lament- 
aUt  picture  of  the  oonditioa  to  which  it  was  re- 
daeed.  The  numeroos  streams  which  irrigated  its 
toritory  having  been  then  neglected,  inundated  the 
whole  surrounding  tracts;  and  the  site  of  the  city 
had  become  in  great  part  a  mere  morass,  in  whidi 
the  ruins  that  attested  its  aocient  gnndeor,  were 
half  buried  in  the  mud  and  water.  (Marat,  ^nt 
TOl.  ii.  pp.  154,  155.) 

At  a  later  period  of  the  middle  ages,  itodata 
again  rose  to  prosperity,  and  became,  as  it  has  ever 
cince  eoDtmued,  a  flourishing  and  opulent  city. 
But  the  truth  <k  the  description  above  cited  is  oon- 
finned  by  the  fact,  that  the  remains  of  the  ancient) 
city  are  wholly  buried  under  the  accnmnlations  of 
tllorial  soil  on  which  the  buildings  of  the  modem 
eity  are  foonded,  and  are  only  broaght  to  light  from 
time  to  tame  by  excavations.  (Muiat  2.  c.)  Large 
lotions  of  the  mins  were  also  employed  at  various 
ptriods,  in  the  ooostruction  of  the  cathedral  and 
other  churches ;  and  no  remains  of  ancient  buildings 
ue  now  extant.  But  a  valuable  collection  of  sar- 
cophagi and  inscriptions,  discovered  at  various 
periods  oo  the  site  of  the  modem  city,  is  preserved 
in  the  mnseum.  Tliese  have  been  fully  illustrated 
by  Cavedoni  in  hii  Antichi  ifarwU  Modeneri  (8vo. 
liodcna,  182S),  m  which  work  the  &cts  known 
reocctning  the  ancient  history  of  the  city  are  well 
bm^t  together. 

Moiaia  is  situated  between  the  river  Seechia, 
wUeh  flows  about  3  milee  to  the  W.  of  the  city, 
and  the  Ptman,  about  the  same  distance  on  the  £. 
The  hitter  is  nnqueationably  the  andent  Scitltbhha, 
a  name  which  it.still  retains  in  the  npper  part  of  its 
coarse.  The  Secdtia  is  probably  the  Gabellos  of 
Phny;  bat  seems  to  have  been  abo  known  in  ancient 
tunes  as  the  Seda;  for  the  Jerusalem  Itineraiy 
■uaiks  a  station  c^lad  Pons  Seda,  S  miles  from 
liatina,  when  the  Aemilian  Way  crossed  this  river. 
(/(■■.Aiier.  p.  616.)  The  Apennines  begin  to  rise 
aboot  10  DilrBB  to  tbe  &  of  the  dty;  and  the  ancient 
territory  of  Matina  seem*  to  have  included  a  con- 
•idaahie  extent  of  these  moontains,  as  Pliny  notices 
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«  prodigy  whieh  occurred  "  in  agro  Hntinensi,' 
when  two  moontains  were  dashed  against  one 
another  with  great  violence,  ao  that  they  appeared 
to  recdl  again  from  the  shock.  (Plin.  ii.  83.  a.  85.) 
This  phenomenon,  which  oocorred  in  B.  c.  91, 
was  doubtless  the  result  of  an  earthquake,  and  not, 
as  has  been  sometimes  supposed,  of  a  volcanic  out- 
break. [E.  H.  B.] 

MUTUSCAE.     [Trebula.  Mtmwca.] 

MUTYCA.     [Mottoa.] 

MUZA  (M^^o,  Arrian;  Moiva  and  Moil^a  tiart- 
plor,  PtoL),  an  important  mercantile  town  on  the 
Arabian  coast  of  tJie  Bed  Sea,  not  far  north  of  tha 
Struts  of  Bab-et-MandA,  in  the  eounlry  of  Elisari : 
phiced  by  Ptolemy  in  lung.  74°  30",  lat.  W;  or  30' 
west,  and  2°  north  of  Ocelis  (^OmtXiM  ifiirofiov) 
close  to  the  straits.  (Ptol.  vii.  1 5.  p.  1 52.)  He  states 
that  its  longest  day  is  12}  hours,  that  it  is  1'  east  of 
Alexandria.and  within  the  tropics  (viii.  Tab.  vi.  A»iae, 
f.  241);  Pliny  (vL  23)  names  Musa  as  the  third 
port  of  Arabia  Felix  "  quem  Indica  navigatio  non  petit, 
nee  nisi  turis  iidommque  Arabiconmi  mercatores." 
The  anther  of  the  Penfpfas  frequently  alhides  to  it, 
and  gives  a  fall  account  of  it  and  its  trade.  He  de- 
scribes it  as  situated  in  the  southeramoet  gulf  of  this 
coast,  a  regular  mart;  inhabited  altogether  by  Arab 
marineta  and  merchants,  distant  about  18,000  sta- 
dia from  Berenice  to  the  sonth,  and  300  north 
of  the  straits.  (Vincent,  Periplm,  p.  296.  n.  100; 
Gosselin,  Ridienha,  fe,  tome  ii.  pp.  265,  266.) 
It  was  not  only  an  emporium  of  Indian,  merchan- 
dise— a  manifest  contradiction  of  Pliny's  state- 
ment already  dted — but  had  an  export  trade  of  ita 
own.  It  was  distant  three  days'  journey  fraon  tha 
dty  of  Save  (7«ir\),  which  was  sitnatad  inhmd,  in 
the  country  of  Majjioritis.  It  had  no  proper  harbonr, 
bnt  a  good  road^ead,  and  a  sandy  aachorage.  Its 
principal  impart  trade  was  in  fine  and  common  pni^ 
pie  doth;  Arab  dreeses  with  sleeves — probably  the 
iemb— some  phun  and  commoa,  others  embroidered 
with  needlework  and  in  gold ;  saffron  ;  an  aroma- 
tic phmt,  named  cypems  (irvrrpot) ;  fine  linen ; 
long  robei — the  obiM;  qnills;  striped  girdles ;  per- 
fnmes  of  a  middling  quality;  specie  in  abundance; 
and  small  quantities  of  wine  and  gnun,  for  the 
country  grew  but  little  wheat,  and  more  wine.  To 
the  king  and  tyrant  were  given  horses,  pack-mnks, 
vessels  of  silver  and  brass,  and  costly  raiment.  Be- 
sides the  above  named  articles  of  merchandise^  which 
were  chiefly  supplied  to  its  inai;kets  from  Adule,  on 
the  oppoeite  coast,  tha  great  emporiam  of  African 
produce  [Adclb],  Musa  exported  a  predons  myrrh 
cf  native  growth,  an  aromatic  gum,  which  the  author 
names  crraicrit  ittipuwata,  and  a  white  marble  or 
alabaster  (Ai^TSot).  (Anian,  PeripL  ap.  HndiM. 
Ceogr.  Mm.  vol.  L  pp.  IS,  14.)  Vessels  fnan  this 
port  visited  all  the  prindpal  mercantile  towna  of  the 
south  coast  of  Arabia.  Bochart'sideatification  rfthia 
Musa  with  the  Heeha  mentioned  by  Moses,  as  one 
extreme  point  of  the  .Joktaaile  Arabs, — Sephar  being 
the  other  (Gen.  x.  30), — is  thought  by  Mr.  Foiater 
to  be  untenable,  on  aecoant  of  the  narrow  limits  to 
which  it  would  confine  this  large  and  important 
race;  for  the  site  of  Sephar  is  deariy  ascertained. 
[MAJPBOBtTAB;  Saphokttae.]  ^Gtoffr.  of  Arabia, 
vol.  L  pp.  93,  94.)  IL  Gosselin  (fiichnrdut,  fe. 
tome  ii.  p.  89)  asserts  that  this  once  most  cde> 
brated  and  frequented  port  of  yeme*  is  now  more 
than  six  leagues  from  the  sea,  and  is  replaced  as  a  port 
by  Mokha,  the  foundation  of  which  dates  bock  no  mora 
than    400    years   (Kiebuhr,     Vogage  eu    Arabia 
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tome  i.  p.  349);  as  indeed  he  nuuntains,  tliat  sonie 
of  tlie  maritime  towns  of  the  coast  of  Hedjae  and 
Yemen  date  mors  than  400  or  500  jears  from  their 
foundation,  and  tliat  tlie  toims  whose  walls  were 
once  washed  by  the  waters  of  tlie  golf,  and  which 
owed  their  existence  to  their  vieinitf  to  the  aea,  hare 
disappeared  since  its  retirement,  with  the  exception 
of  thoM  whose  soil  was  sufScientljr  fertile  to  maintain 
their  inhabitants.  In  a  sandjr  and  arid  conntary  these 
were  necessarily  few,  so  that  there  are  not  more  than 
six  or  seven  that  can  be  clearly  identified  with  ancient 
sites.  Among  these  Ifuta  still  eusts  nnder  its  an- 
cient name  unchanged  (lb.  pp.  238,  239,  284)  at 
the  required  distance  from  the  Straits  of  Bei-tl- 
Mmctd),  viz.  300  stadia,  reckoning  SCO  stadia  to  a 
degree.  (lb.  pp.  269,  270.)  Vincent  makes  it 
short  of  40  miles.  {Periflut,  p.  319.)  In  the 
middle  ages  when  the  sea  had  already  retired  from 
Musa,  another  town  named  ilotek  or  ifautidj  was 
built  as  a  seaport  in  its  stead,  which  seems  to  have 
nsnrped  the  name  of  the  more  ancient  town,  and  to 
have  been  mistaken  for  it  by  some  geographers.  This 
Motek  still  exists,  in  its  turn  abandoned  by  the  sea; 
but  about  25'  north  of  tlie  true  ponUon  of  SIvM. 
(lb.  p.  270.)  "  The  mart  of  rsmen  at  the  present 
day  is  UoUta.  ,  .  .  Twenty  miles  inland  from 
Ifokha  Miebnhr  discovered  a  Mooia  still  existing, 
which  he  with  great  probability  supposes  to  be  the 
ancient  mart,  now  carried  inland  to  this  distance  by 
the  recession  of  the  coasL"  (Vincent,  {.  c.  p.  315.) 
There  is  a  drcnmstance  mentioned  by  Bmce  of  the 
roadstead  of  AfoiAo,  which  couicidee  with  a  state- 
ment cited  from  Arnan  with  regard  to  Huza.  Bmce 
says  that  "  the  cables  do  not  rub,  because  the  bottom 
is  sand,  while  it  is  coral  in  almost  every  other  port." 
(lb.  p.  31 3.  n.  142.)  Moota  itself  Niebulir  found  to 
be  6)  hours— 4^  Oerman  miles,  due  east  ol  MoUia, 
at  the  commencement  of  the  monntain  country,  the 
intervening  space  being  extremely  dry  and  thinly 
peopled.  It  is  an  ordinary  village,  badly  boilt,  only 
recommended  by  its  water,  which  is  drunk  by  the 
wealtliier  inhabitants  of  Mokha.  (  Voyage  en  Arabie, 
tome  i.  pp.  296,  297;  Detcriptioa  de  tAraiie, 
pp.  194,  195.)  [G.  W.] 

MUZIBIS  (WovCfts,  Peripl  M.  Erylhr.  c.  54, 
p.  S97,  ap.  Gtagr.  Graec  Min.'ei.  MQIler,  1855),  a 
port  on  the  west  coast  of  HindoHdn,  situated  between 
Tyndis  and  Nelcynda,  and  at  the  distance  of  500 
stadia  from  either,  where,  according  to  the  author  of 
the  Feriplus,  ships  came  from  Ariaca  and  Greece 
(that  is,  Alexandria).  Ptolemy  calls  it  an  empo- 
riam  (vii.  1.  §  8),  and  places  it  in  Limyrica.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  it  is  the  pUoe  which  is  now 
called  Maitgalore,  and  which  is  still  a  conaderable 
port.  [V.] 

UnfCALE  (MvitiXij),  the  westernmost  branch  of 
Mt.  Mesogis  in  Lydia ;  it  forms  a  high  ridge  and 
terminates  in  a  promontory  called  Trogylium,  now 
cape  5.  Maria.  It  rons  out  into  the  sea  jnst  oppo- 
site the  island  of  Santos,  from  which  it  is  separated 
only  by  a  narrow  channel  seven  stadia  in  breadth.  It 
was  in  this  channel,  and  on  the  mainland  at  the  foot 
of  Monnt  Mycale,  that  the  Persians  were  defeated, 
in  B.  c.  479.  It  is  probable  that  at  the  foot  of 
Monnt  Mycale  there  was  a  town  called  Mycale  or 
Mycalleasns,  for  Stephanns  Byz.  («. «.)  and  Scylax 
(p.  37)  speak  of  a  town  of  Mycale  in  Caria  or 
Lydia.  The  whole  range  of  Mount  Mycale  now 
bean  the  name  of  Samimn.  (Horn.  //.  it  869  ; 
Herod,  i.  148,  vil  80,  ix.  96 ;  Thnc  i.  14,  89 ; 
viii.  79  ;  Died.  ix.  34 ;  Pans.  T.  7.  §  3,  vii.  4.  §  1 ; 
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Strab.  xiii.  pp.  C21, 629;  PtoL  v.  2.  §  13;  Agitlieiik 
p.  3.)  [LS.] 

MTCALESSUS  (Mvita\))(riri!i :  E(k.  MwtaA4<r. 
(Tiof),  an  ancient  town  of  Boeotia,  mentioa<d  by 
Honier.  Ql.  ii.  498,  Bgnm.  ApoU.  224.)  It  was 
said  to  have  been  so  called,  becanae  the  cow,  which 
was  guiding  Cadmos  and  liis  comrales  to  ThebM, 
lowed  (J^vKi^^ora)  in  this  place.  (Pans.  ix.  19. 
§  4.)  In  B.  c  413,  some  Thracians,  whom  ih« 
Athenians  were  sending  home  to  their  own  conntiy, 
were  landed  on  the  Euripns,  and  surprised  Myca- 
lessns.  They  not  only  sacked  the  town,  but  put  all 
the  inhabitants  to  the  sword,  not  sparing  even  the 
women  and  children.  Thucydides  says  that  this 
was  one  of  the  greatest  calamities  tliat  had  ever 
be&llen  any  city.  (Thuc  vii.  29  ;  Pans.  i.  23.  §  a) 
Strabo  (ix.  p.  404)  calls  Mycalessns  s  village  in 
the  territory  of  Tanagra,  and  places  it  upon  the 
rood  from  Thebes  to  Cbalds.  In  the  time  of  Paa- 
sanias  it  had  ceased  to  exist ;  and  this  writer  faw 
the  ruins  of  Harma  and  Mycalessns  on  his  road  to 
Chalcis.  (Pans.  iz.  19.  §  4.)  Pausanias  mentioni 
a  temple  of  Demeter  Mycalesaia,  standing  in  tlie 
territory  of  the  city  upon  the  sea-coast,  and  ntuatnl 
to  the  right  of  the  Euripns,  by  which  he  evidently 
meant  south  of  the  strait.  The  only  other  indication 
of  tiie  position  of  Mycalessns  is  the  statement  of 
Thucydidea  (i.c-),  that  it  was  16  stadia  distant 
from  the  Hermaenm,  which  was  on  the  sea-shore 
near  the  Earipua.  It  is  evident  from  these  accounts, 
that  Mycalessns  stood  near  the  Enripos ;  and  Leake 
places  it,  with  great  probability,  upon  the  height 
immediately  above  tlie  southern  tuy  of  E^gripo, 
where  the  mined  walls  of  an  ancient  city  still  re- 
main. (Northern  Greece,  vol.  ii.  pp.  249,  set)., 
264.)  It  is  true,  as  Leake  remarks,  that  this  pcsi- 
tion  docs  not  agree  with  the  statement  of  Strabo^ 
that  Mycalessus  was  on  the  road  from  Thebes  to 
Chalcis,  since  the  above-mentioned  ruins  are  nearly 
two  miles  to  the  right  of  that  road ;  but  Strabo 
writes  loosely  of  places  which  he  had  never  sera. 
Mycalessus  is  also  mentiooed  in  Strab.  ix.  pp.  405, 
410  ;  Pans.  iv.  7.  ».  12. 

MYCE'NAE,  a  town  in  Crete,  the  foundation  of 
which  wfis  attributed  by  an  historian  of  the  Augustan 
age  (Veil.  Paterc.  i.  1 )  to  Agamemnm. 

Hardoin  (ad  Plin.  iv.  12)  proposed  to  nod 
Mycenae  for  Mtrina,  which  is  mentioned  as  a  dty 
of  Crete  in  tlie  text  of  Pliny  (L  c).  Sieber  (Reue, 
vol.  ii.  p.  280)  believed  that  he  liad  discovered  the 
remains  of  this  city  at  a  pUce  called  Maca  cr 
Mtttie,  00  the  river  Armj/r6.  (U3ck,  Kreia,  vol.  L 
p.  435.)  [E.B.J.] 

MrCE'NAE,  sometimes  MYCE'NE  (Mvrnrai; 
Muic4i>t),Hom./^ir.52 :  Elh.  Kvictinubt,  Mycenaens, 
Mycenensis:  KharvAti),  one  of  the  most  ancient 
towns  in  Greece,  and  celebrated  as  the  reddence  of 
Agamemnon.  It  is  situated  at  tlie  nortli^eastem  ex- 
tremity of  the  plain  of  Aigos  upon  a  rugged  height, 
which  is  shut  in  by  two  commsnding  summits  of  tlie 
range  of  mountains  which  border  this  side  of  the 
Argcian  plain.  From  its  retired  position  it  is  de- 
scribed by  Homer  (Od.  iii.  263)  as  situated  in  a  re- 
cess (/uix^)  of  the  Argeian  land,  which  is  supposed 
by  some  modem  writers  to  be  the  origin  of  the  naiD& 
The  ancients,  however,  derived  tin  name  from  an 
eponymous  heroine  Mycene,  daoghter  of  ln«/-h«i«_  er 
from  the  word  /uiSnis,  for  which  various  reasons  wen 
assigned.  (Pans.  ii.  17.  §3;  Steph.  B.  «.  v.)  The 
position  was  one  of  great  importance.  In  the  first 
place  it  commanded  the  upper  part  of  the  great  Ar- 
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gdan  J^ain,  which  spread  out  ander  its  vmJls  towards 
tlM  west  and  Kouth ;  and  secondly  the  most  iinport- 
ant  nada  from  the  Corinthian  gulf,  the  roods  from 
Phliiu,  Nemea,  Cleonae,  and  Corinth,  unite  in  the 
moantains  above  Mjctnae,  and  poaa  nnder  the  height 
spoD  which  the  city  stands.  It  was  said  to  have 
been  boilt  b;  Peraeua  (Strsb.  riii.  p.  377  ;  Pans.  ii. 
IS.  §4,  ii.  16.  §3),  and  its  massiTe  walls  were  he- 
lined  to  have  been  the  woric  of  the  Ojclopes.  Hence 
Earipides  calls  Mjcenae  w^Aur^  HeptritoSf  KvkXm- 
wtmr  w6n»  X'P""  ijp^-  *"  -^"^  1500).  It  waa 
the  faTonrite  roidence  of  the  Felopidac,  and  under 
Agamemiun  waa  regarded  as  the  first  city  in  Greece. 
Hence  it  is  called  Tto^ixpwos  by  Homer  (72,  vii.  1 80, 
il  46),  who  also  gives  it  the  epithets  of  fiffuiyvta 
{IL  iv.  52)  and  (ilirrf^var  irroXi(9f»v  (/I  ii.  569). 
Its  greatness  belongs  only  to  the  heroic  age,  and  it 
nased  to  be  a  place  of  importanee  after  the  return  of 
the  Henudeidae  and  the  settlement  of  the  Dorians  in 
AlSO^  which  then  became  the  firat  city  in  the  plain. 
Mycenae,  howerer,  maintained  its  independence,  and 
cent  some  of  ita  citizens  to  the  assistance  of  the 
Gnelis  against  the  host  of  Xerxes,  although  the  Ar- 
pm  kept  aloof  from  the  common  cause.  Eighty 
Mjcenaeasa  were  present  at  Thermopylae  (Herod. 
vii.  202),  and  400  of  their  citizens  and  of  the  Tiryn- 
thiuB  fonght  at  Plataeae  (Herod,  iz.  S8).  In 
B.C.  468,  the  Dorians  of  Argos,  regolving  to  bring 
the  whole  district  under  their  sway,  laid  siegs  to 
Uycenae ;  but  the  massive  walls  resisted  all  their 
aUacks,  nnd  they  were  obliged  to  have  recourse  to 
a  blockade.  Famine  at  length  compelled  the  inha- 
bitaats  to  abandon  the  city;  more  than  half  of  them 
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took  refuse  in  Macedonia,  and  the  remainder  in  Cle- 
onae and  Ceryneia.  (Diod.  xi.  65 ;  Strsb.  viii. 
PPl372,377;  Paua.  il  16.  §5,  t.  23.  §  3,  vii.  25. 
§  3,  viii.  27.  §  1 .)  From  this  Ume  Mycenae  remained 
uninhabited,  for  tho  Argives  took  care  that  this 
strong  fortreas  should  remain  desolate.  Sirabo,  how- 
ever, committed  a  grcsa  exaggeration  in  saying  that 
there  was  not  a  vestige  of  Mycenae  extant  in  his 
time  (viii.  p.  372).  The  ruins  were  visited  by  Pau- 
sanias,  who  gives  the  following  account  of  them  (ii. 
15,  16): — ^"Beturning  to  the  pass  of  the  Tretna, 
and  following  the  road  to  Argos,  you  have  the  ruins 
of  Mycenae  on  the  leil  hand.  Several  parts  of  the 
enclosure  remain,  and  among  them  is  the  gate  upon 
which  the  lions  stand.  These  also  are  said  to  be  the 
work  of  the  Cyclopes,  who  built  the  walls  of  Tiryns 
fur  Proetus.  Among  tho  mins  of  the  city  there  is 
a  fountain  named  Perseia,  and  subterraneous  build- 
ings (^a7cua  oIicoSa/i^/uaTa)  of  Atrens  and  his 
sons,  in  which  their  treasures  were  deposited.  There 
are  likewise  the  tombs  of  Atrens,  of  his  charioteer 
Eurymedon,  of  Electra,  and  a  sepulchre  in  common 
of  Teledamns  and  Pelops,  who  are  said  to  have  been 
twin  sons  of  Cassandra.  But  Ciytaemnestra  and 
Aegisthus  were  buried  at  a  little  distance  from  the 
walls,  being  thought  unworthy  of  burial  where  Aga- 
memnon lay." 

-  The  ruins  of  M7<^i»^  *"  >(''!  ^^'7  extensive, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  those  of  Tiryns,  org  more 
ancient  than  those  of  any  other  dty  in  Greece.  They 
belong  to  a  period  long  antecedent  to  all  historical 
records,  and  may  be  regarded  as  the  genuine  nlics 
of  the  heroic  age. 


^.  AaofaMu  B.  Oaie  of  Liont. 

C.  SuHnniKoiu  tniilding,  uiuall;  called  ihs  Trcaiury 
01  Aimu. 


PLAX  OF  Tire  RUCiS  OF  MICESAE. 

D.  Siibterrnneous  building. 

E.  Village  of  Kliarvitl. 


Mycenae  consisted  of  an  Acropolis  and  a  lower 
<^,  «ich  defended  by  a  wall.  The  Acropolis  waa 
sitoated  on  the  summit  of  a  steep  hill,  projecting 
fnm  a  higher  mountain  behind  it  The  lower  town 
I^T  « the  south-western  slope  of  the  hill,  on  either 
•"ie  of  which  runs  a  torrent  from  etist  to  west. 
ThsAcrojoUs  is  in  form  of  an  irrcsular  triangle, 


of  which  tho  base  fronts  tho  south-west,  and  the 
apex  the  cast  On  the  southern  side  the  cliffs  .ire 
almost  precipitous,  overhanging  a  deep  gorge;  but 
on  the  northern  side  tho  descent  is  less  sleep  and 
ruRRcd.  The  summit  of  tho  hill  is  rather  more  than 
1000  feet  in  length,  and  around  the  edge  the  ruined 
walls  of  the  Acropolis  still  exist  in  their  entire  cir- 
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cuit,  with  tlie  exception  of  a  8null  open  tpace  above 
the  pradpitoiu  cliff  oo  the  aouthern  niJe,  which  per- 
haps wu  never  defended  by  a  wall  The  walls  are 
mote  perfect  tlian  those  of  an;  other  fortraas  in 
Greece;  in  some  pUces  thej  are  IS  or  20  feet  high. 
They  are  built  of  the  darlc-colonred  limestone  of  the 
sarroundinf;  mountains.  Some  parts  of  the  walls 
are  built,  like  thoae  of  Tiryns,  of  huge  blocks  of 
stone  of  irregular  shape,  no  attempt  bemg  made  to 
fit  them  into  one  another,  and  the  gaps  being  filled 
up  with  smaller  stones.  But  the  greater  part  of  the 
walls  consists  of  polygonal  stones,  skilfully  hewn  and 
fitted  to  one  another,  and  their  fiu»s  cut  so  as  to 
give  the  masonry  a  smooth  appearance.  The  walls  also 
present,  in  a  fsw  parts,  a  third  species  of  masonry, 
in  which  the  stones  are  oonstructed  of  blocks  of 
nearly  qnadrangaUr  shape;  this  is  the  case  in  the 
approach  to  the  Gate  of  Lions.  This  difference  in 
the  masonry  of  the  walls  has  been  held  to  prove 
that  they  were  constructed  at  difierent  ages;  but 
mora  recent  investigations  amidst  the  ruins  of  Greece 
and  Italy  has  shown  that  this  difierence  in  the  style 
of  masaoiy  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  decisive  test  of 
the  comparative  antiquity  of  walls;  and  CoL  Mure 
has  justly  remarked  that,  as  there  can  be  no  reason- 
able doubt  that  the  approach  to  the  Gats  of  Lions  is 
of  the  same  remote  antiquity  as  the  remainder  of  the 
ftbric,  it  would  appear  to  have  been  the  custom  with 
these  primitive  builders  to  pay  a  Uttle  more  atten- 
tion to  symmetry  and  ngolarity  in  the  more  oma- 
mental  portions  of  their  work. 

The  chief  gat*  of  the  Acropolis  is  at  the  NW. 
angle  of  the  wall.  It  stands  at  right  angles  to  the 
adjoining  wall  of  the  fortress,  and  is  approached  by  a 
passage  SO  feet  long  and  30  wide,  formed  by  that 
wall  and  by  another  wall  exterior  to  it  The  opening 
of  the  gateway  widens  from  the  top  downwards;  but 
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at  least  two-thirds  of  its  height  are  now  buried  m 
ruins.  The  width  at  the  top  of  the  door  i*  9)  ieet. 
This  door  was  formed  of  two  maasve  ttprightii, 
covered  with  a  third  block,  IS  feet  long,  4  feet  wide, 
and  6  feet  7  inches  high  in  the  middle,  bat  di- 
minishing at  the  two  ends.  Above  this  block  is  a 
triangular  gap  in  the  masonry  of  the  wall,  fonned  by 
an  oblique  approximation  of  the  side  couraes  of  stone, 
continned  from  each  extremity  of  the  lintd  to  an 
apex  above  its  centre.  The  vacant  space  is  oocapied 
by  a  block  of  stone,  10  feet  high,  12  bn»d,  and  2 
thick,  upon  the  bos  of  which  are  scolptored  two 
lions  in  low  reUef,  standing  on  their  hind-legs,  upon 
either  side  of  a  covered  pillar,  upon  which  they  rut 
their  fim-feet.  The  column  becomes  broader  to- 
wards the  top,  and  is  snrmounted  with  a  capital, 
fonned  of  a  row  of  four  circles,  encloeed  between  two 
parallel  fillets.  The  heads  of  the  animals  are  gone, 
together  with  the  apex  of  the  cone  that  snimonnted 
the  column.  The  block  of  stone,  firom  which  the 
lions  are  sculptured,  is  said  by  Leake  and  other 
accurate  observers  to  be  a  kind  of  green  baaalt;  but 
this  appeara  to  be  a  mistake.  We  learn  from  Mora 
{Tour  M  jlrreecs,  vol.  ii.  p.  324)  that  the  block  is 
of  the  same  paioiMno,  or  dove-colonred  limestow,  o( 
which  the  native  rock  mainly  consists,  and  that  the 
erroneous  impression  has  been  derived  from  the 
colour  of  the  polished  surface,  which  has  received 
from  time  and  the  weather  a  bhieiah  ptaa  has. 
The  column  between  the  Uoos  is  the  customary 
symbol  of  Apollo  Agyieos,  the  protector  of  doots  and 
gates.  (Uttller,  Dor.  ii.  6.  §  S.)  This  is  also  proved 
by  the  invocation  of  Apollo  in  the  Agamemacai  of 
Aeschylus  (1078,  1083,  1271),  and  the  Electn  of 
Sophocles  (1374),  in  both  of  which  tn^adiea  tiM 
scene  is  laid  in  front  of  this  gate. 


(i.VTE  OK  Tllli  UOA'S  AT  MVC'KN.VE. 


It  has  been  well  observed  that  tliis  pair  of  lions 
stands  to  the  art  of  Greece  somewhat  in  the  same 
relation  ss  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  to  her  litera- 
ture; the  one,  the  only  extant  specimens  of  the 
plastic  skill  of  her  mythical  era,  the  other,  the  only 
genuine  memorials  of  its  chivalry  and  its  song.  The 
best  observers  remark  that  the  animals  are  in  a  style 
of  art  peculiar  to  themselves,  and  that  they  have  little 
or  nothing  of  that  dry  linear  stiSness  which  charuc- 
teriscs  the  earlier  stages  of  the  art  of  sculpture  in 
almost  every  oonntry,  and  present  consequently  as 


little  resemblanoe  to  the  Archaic  style  of  the  Hel- 
lenic works  of  a  later  period  as  to  those  of  Egypt 
itself.  "  The  special  peculiarities  of  their  execa- 
tico  are  a  certain  solidity  and  rotundity  amoimting 
to  clumsiness  in  the  Umbs,  as  compared  with  the 
bodies.  The  hind-legs,  indeed,  are  more  like  those 
of  elephants  than  lions ;  the  thighs,  especially,  are 
of  immense  bulk  and  thickness.  This  unfavour- 
able feature,  however,  is  compensated  by  mnch 
nataral  ease  and  dignity  of  attitude.  The  tumiog 
of  the  body  and  shonldsn  is  admirable,  combining 
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•trength  with  el^ance  in  the  happiest  proportioiis. 
The  bellie*  of  both  are  slender  in  compariMa  with 
file  net  of  the  tgan,  espteially  of  the  one  on  the 
r%ht  of  the  bdi<4der.  The  mnsclee,  sinews,  and 
jnnts,  tlxmgh  little  detailed,  aie  indicated  with 
much  spirit.  The  finish,  both  in  a  mechanical  and 
trtistieal  point  of  Tiew,  is  excellent;  and  in  passing 
the  hand  ara  the  smftce,  one  is  struck  with  the 
mnoth  and  easj  blending  of  the  masses  in  every 
tmtion  of  the  figure."     (Ifnre,  toI.  ii.  p.  171.) 

Beades  die  great  Gate  of  Lions,  there  was  a 
•maDer  gats  or  postern  on  the  northern  side  of  the 
.^an^iolis,  the  approach  to, which  was  fortified  in 
the  same  manner  as  that  leading  to  the  great  gate. 
It  a  eoostmeted  of  tliree  great  stones,  and  is  5  feet 
4  niehes  wide  at  the  top. 

Mew  the  Gate  of  Lions  the  wall  of  the  lower 
ritj  muf  be  traced,  extending  firom  N.  to  8.  In 
the  lower  town  are  finr  snbterraneoBs  buildings, 
wfaidi  are  eridentlj  the  same  as  those  described  hy 
Psnssnias,  in  which  the  Atreidae  deposited  their 
tRssmes.  Of  these  the  largest,  called  hj  the  learned 
the  "  Treasnry  of  Atreos,"  and  by  the  Greek  eicenmi 
the  "  Grave  of  Agamemnon,"  is  situated  nnder  the 
a<)i»diict  which  now  conrejs  the  water  fnm  the 
•Inam  on  the  northem  side  of  the  Acropolis  to  the 
tilhgeofXiamiti:  (See  Pkn,  C.)  This  building 
is  m  nearly  a  perfget  state  of  preserration.  It  is 
spfnadied  by  a  passage  now  in  mine,  and  contains 
two  diamben.  The  passage  leads  into  a  large 
eksmberof  acnnical  tMm,  aboat  SO  feet  in  width 
aid  40  hi  height;  and  in  this  chamber  there  is  a 
doorway  leading  into  a  small  interior  apartment. 
The  groond-plan  and  a  section  of  the  btiilding  ara 
6giind  in  the  Diet.  ofAntiq.  p.  1127.  The  doorway 
termisating  the  passage,  which  leads  into  the  large 
diamber,  is  8  feet  6  inches  wide  at  the  top,  widen- 
iag  1  little  from  thence  to  the  bottom.  "  On  the 
oBtaide  before  each  door-post  stood  a  semi-cdnmn, 
bsfisg  a  base  and  capital  not  nnlike  the  Tnscan 
Oder  m  profile,  but  enriched  with  a  very  elegant 
•olptored  omamaDt,  chiefly  in  a  sgiag  fnin,  which 
WIS  ccntuiDed  in  Tertical  oompartroents  over  the 
whole  shaft.  Those  ornaments  have  not  the  smallest 
RimUance  to  anything  else  ibnnd  in  Greece,  bnt 
they  hare  some  similitnde  to  the  Persepolitan  style 
ofscolptore."  (Leake,  iforea,  tdL  ii.  p.  374.)  There 
an  lemuis  of  a  second  snbterraneona  bnilding  near 
the  Gste  of  Lions  (Plan,  D) ;  and  those  of  the  two 
(there  are  kiwer  down  the  lull  towards  the  west. 

Then  has  been  cooaidetable  discnssion  among 
modem  adnlars  respecting  the  porposo  of  these  snb- 
tciisueuis  boildmgs.  The  statement  of  Pansanias, 
that  they  were  the  tnasnriea  of  t)>e  Atreidae,  was 
gennally  accepted,  till  Mure  published  an  essay  in 
the  i!*enucAe«  ifmam  for  1839  (toI.  vi.  p.  240), 
in  whkh  he  eDdearaared  to  establish  that  nil  such 
Mdings  were  the  fiunily  i-aolts  of  the  ancient 
l>rees  by  whom  they  were  eoostmeted.  In  the 
gnat  edifice  at  Mycenae  he  sni^nses  the  inner  apart- 
OMt  to  have  been  the  borial-pUce,  and  the  onter 
*aalt  the  hereom  or  sanctnaiy  of  the  deceased.  This 
"pnioi  has  bean  adopted  by  most  modem  scholais, 
hit  has  been  combated  by  Leake,  who  adheres  to 
t^sooentdectrineL  (iUgMMMSMOi,  p.  256.)  The 
t*<>  ofiiiiona  may,  however,  be  to  some  extent  recon- 
dled  by  sopponng  that  the  inner  chamber  was  the 
^■lial-piace,  and  that  the  outer  contained  the  arms, 
jsaals,  snd  ether  ornaments  most  prized  by  the  de- 
«sssd.  It  was  the  practice  among  the  Greeks  in  all 
ages  fcr  the  dead  to  carry  with  them  to  their  tombs 
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a  portion  of  their  property;  and  in  the  heroic  ages 
the  bnrial-pUu»s  of  the  powerful  miers  of  Mycenae 
may  have  been  adorned  with  snch  splendour  that 
the  name  of  Treasniies  was  given  to  their  tonbs. 
There  is,  indeed,  good  reason  for  believing,  from  the 
remains  of  brazen  nails  found  in  the  huge  chamber 
of  the  **  Treasury  of  Atrens,"  that  the  interior  sur- 
face of  the  chamber  was  covered  with  brazen  |^tes. 

At  the  foot  of  the  lower  town  stands  the  modem 
village  of  KharvitL  (Leake,  Morea,  vol.  ii.  p.  S6&, 
seq.;  Mure,  Tour  m  Greece,  vol  ii.  f.  163,  seq.; 
Ourtins,  Pelopomueot,  vol.  ii,  p.  400,  seq.) 

MYCEin.    [MAUBEXAitia.] 

MYCHTJ&     [BuLts.] 

MY'COKDS  (M^oroi:  £A.  Mxncdnos:  Ujiko- 
mo),  a  small  island  in  the  Aegaean  sea,  lying  E.  d 
Ddos,  and  N.  of  Nazoe.  Pliny  says  (iv.  18.  s.  23) 
that  it  is  IS  miles  from  Delos, which  is  much  greater 
than  the  real  distance;  but  Scylax  (p.  65)  mora 
eoireetly  deseribes  it  as  40  stadia  from  Bheneia,  the . 
island  W.  of  Deloe.  Myocains  is  about  10  miles  in 
length,  and  6  in  its  greatest  breadth.  It  is  in  most 
parts  a  barren  rock,  whence  Ovid  gives  it  the  epithet 
vikmmiliM  (UeL  vii.  463) ;  and  the  inhabitants  had  in 
antiquity  a  bad  reputation  on  account  of  their  ava- 
rice and  meanness  (Athen.  i.  p.  7  ;  hence  the  pro- 
verb Mvitdnoi  ylruv,  Zenob.  Prov.  v.  21 ;  Soidas, 
Hesch.,  Phot).  The  rocks  of  Myconus  are  granite, 
and  the  snmmits  of  the  bills  ara  strewn  with  im- 
mense blocks  of  this  stone.  This  outiimistance 
probably  gave  rise  to  the  fitble  that  the  giants  sub- 
dued by  Hercules  lay  nnder  Myconus;  whence  came 
the  proverb,  "  to  put  all  things  under  Myconus," 
q)plied  to  those  who  ranged  under  one  class  things 
naturally  separate.  (Strab.  x.  p.  487;  Steph.  B. 
«. «.)  The  tomb  of  the  Locnan  Ajax  was  also 
shown  at  Myconus.  (Tzetz.  ad  I^/cophr.  401.)  Of 
the  history  of  the  ishind  we  hare  no  account,  except 
the  statonent  that  it  was  colouised  fW>m  Athens,  by 
the  Nelide  Hippocles.  (Zenob.  v.  17;  Schol.  att 
Diongs.  Per.  sp.  Geogr.  Mm.  voL  iv.  p.  37,  Hud- 
s(Bi.)  Myconus  is  mentioned  incidentally  by  Hero- 
dotus (vi.  118)  and  Thncydides  (iii.  29).  Ancient 
writers  relate,  as  one  of  the  peciiliaritios  of  Myco- 
nus, that  the  inhabitants  lost  their  hair  at  an  early 
age.  (Strab.  I  c;  Plin.  xi.  37.  s.  47;  "  Myconi 
cahs  omnia  juventus,"  Donat.  ad  Ter.  Hecyr.  iiL  4. 
19.)  The  highest  mountain,  which  is  in  the  northem 
part  of  the  island,  has  a  stunmit  with  two  peaks, 
whence  it  is  called  Dimastus  by  Pliny  (ir.  12.  s.  22). 
The  promontory  of  Phoriila  (topSta,  PtoL  iii.  15. 
§  29)  was  probably  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
island.  Scylax  mentions  two  cities  (Mfooror,  oVn) 
SfroXii,  p.  22).  Of  these  cue  called  Myconus 
occupied  the  site  of  the  modem  town,  which  presents, 
however,  scarcely  any  ancient  remains.  The  name 
and  position  of  the  other  town  ara  nnknown.  The 
crans  of  Myconus  ara  rare;  and  in  general  very  few 
remains  of  antiqnity  are  found  in  any  part  of  the 
island.  (Ros8,iieuen  au/den  Griechitchen  Imebi, 
ToL  ii.  p.  28,  seq.) 

ilY'GDONES  (Mifytovn),  a  tribe  dwelling  in 
Bithynia,  about  the  river  Odrysses  and  the  coast  o( 
the  PropoDtis,  but  exteodmg  into  Mysia,  where  they 
occupied  the  district  about  Moimt  Olympus  and 
lake  Dascylitis.  They  had  immigrated  into  Asia 
Minor  from  Thrace,  but  were  afterwards  subdued 
or  expelled  by  the  Bithynians.  (Strab.  vii.  p.  295, 
xii.  pp.  564,  575.)  The  district  inhabited  by  them 
was  called  Mygdonia.  (Stnb.  xii.  pp.  550,  558, 57b 
;  Plin.  V.  41 ;  Solin.  40,  42.)  [L.  S.] 
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MyGDOTJIA(Mio*o»(o:  Eth.  MiySovts,  Steph. 
B.),  a  district  of  Uacedonis,  which  comprehended 
the  pUins  round  Thesnlonica,  together  witli  the 
valleys  of  Kluali  and  Baitia,  extending  towards 
the  E.  as  fiir  as  the  Alios  (Herod,  vii.  123),  and 
including  the  Lake  Bolbe  to  the  E.  (Thuc  i.  58.) 
To  the  N.  it  was  joined  by  Crestonia,  for  the  Echi- 
dorus,  which  flowed  into  the  gulf  near  the  marshes 
of  the  Axhu,  had  ita  sources  in  Crestonia  (Herod, 
vii.  124),  while  the  pass  of  Aulon  or  Arethosa 
was  protobly  the  boundary  of  Hygdonia  towards 
Bisaltia.  The  maritime  part  of  Uygdonia  farmed 
a  district  called  Amphaxitis,  a  distinction  which 
fint  occurs  in  Polybius  (t.  98),  who  divides  all  the 
great  plain  at  the  head  of  the  Thennaie  gulf  into 
Amphaxitis  and  Bottiaaa,  and  which  is  found  three 
centuries  later  in  Ptolemy  (iiL  13.  §  36).  The 
latter  introduces  Amphaxitis  twice  under  the  sub- 
divisions of  Hacedonia,— in  one  instance  pUcing 
nnder  that  name  the  mouths  of  the  Echidoma  and 
Axius,  with  Thessalonica  as  the  only  town,  which 
agrees  with  Polybius,  and  particularly  with  Strabo 
(vii,  p.  330).  In  the  other  place,  Ptolemy  includes 
Stagura  and  Arethosa  in  Amphaxitis,  which,  if  it 
be  correct,  would  indicate  that  a  portion  of  Am- 
phaxitis, very  distAit  from  the  Axius,  was  separated 
from  the  remainder  by  a  part  of  Mygdonia;  but  as 
this  is  improbable,  the  word  is  perhaps  an  error  in 
the  text.  The  original  inhabitants,  the  Mygdonians, 
were  a  tribe  belo^ing  to  the  great  Thracian  race, 
and  were  powerful  enough  to  bequeath  their  name 
to  it,  even  after  the  Macedonian  conquest.  (Thuc 
ii.  99.)  'The  cities  of  this  district  were  Thkssa- 
IX>HICA,  BiMDUS,  Chalastba,  Altos,  Stbkfsa, 
Cissus,  HEt,i.isvR0i8,  HERACLBuerTES.  Besides 
tlMse,  the  following  obscure  towns  occur  in  Ptolemy 
{I.e.'): — Cliaetae,  Moryllus,  Antigoneia,  Calindaea, 
Boerus,  Physca,Trepillus,Carabia,  Xylopoiis,  Assorus, 
Lete,  Phileroa.  As  to  the  towns  which  occupied  the 
fertile  phiin  between  Mt.  Cissus  and  the  Axius,  their 
population  was  no  doubt  absorbed  by  Thessalonica,  on 
its  foundation  by  Caisander,  and  remains  of  them  are 
not  likely  to  be  found ;  nor  are  the  ancient  references 
sufiicient  to  indicate  their  sites.  One  of  these  would 
seem,  from  ancient  inscriptions  which  were  found  at 
Khahdt,  to  have  stood  in  that  position,  and  others 
probably  occupied  simikir  positions  on  the  last  &lls 
of  the  heights  which  extend  nearly  from  Khaivdt 
to  the  Axius.  One  in  particnUr  is  indicated  by 
some  Urge  "  tumuli "  or  barrows,  sitnated  «t  two- 
thirds  of  that  distance.  (Leake,  North,  Greece, 
vol.  iii.  p.  448.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

MYGDO'NIA  (Mi/ySorw,  Pint  LucuU.  c  32; 
Polyb.  T.  31),  a  district  in  the  NE.  part  of  Mesopo- 
tamia, adjoining  the  country  now  called  the  Smjar. 
According  to  ^rabo,  the  people  who  were  named 
Hygdones  come  originally  from  Macedonia,  and  oc- 
cupied the  district  extending  fir>m  Zeogma  to  Tha- 
psacns  (xvi.  p.  747) ;  as,  however,  he  states  in  the 
same  place  that  Nisibis  was  called  by  the  Mace- 
donians "  Antiocheia  in  Mygdonia,"  and  places  it  in 
the  immediate  ueighbonrhood  of  M.  Masius,  he 
would  appear  to  have  thought  that  it  was  on  the 
eastern  side  of  Mesopotamia.  Plutarch  reUtes  the 
same  story  of  the  Oreek  name  of  Nisibis  {LueulL 
c.  32).  In  Stephanns  Byz.  the  name  is  written 
Mux*"''",  which  is  probably  an  error.  In  many 
of  the  earlier  editions  of  Xenopliun,  a  people  are 
spoken  of  who  are  called  MvyS6vioi ;  the  later  and 
better  editions  read,  however,  Maf>{iii'u»,  which  is 
more  probable  (^Anab.  iv.  3.  §  4).  [V.] 


MYLAE. 

MYGDO'NIUS  iMuySSoas,  JoUao.  Oral.  p.  27), 
the  river  which  flows  by  the  town  of  Nisibb  (now 
Nitibm).  It  takes  its  rise,  together  with  the  Kia- 
bur  and  one  or  two  other  streams,  in  the  H.  Hasios 
(now  Karja  BaghUar).  Its  present  name  is  the 
Berme*  or  IfaMr-al-l/uati.  [V.] 

MYLAE  (MuW:  Eth.  HvXiitti|>,  Steph.  B.;H«- 
^oioT,  Dtod. :  mbvBa>),»  city  on  the  M.  coastof  Sicily, 
about  30  miles  from  Cape  Pelorus,  and  20  from  Tyn- 
daris,  though  Strabo  calls  it  2S  miles  from  each  of 
these  points.  (Strab.  vi.  p.  266.)  It  was  situated 
on  the  narrow  neck  or  btlimus  of  a  projecting  pe- 
nmsular  headhuid,  about  5  miles  in  length,  the 
furthest  point  of  which  is  only  about  15  miles  froui 
the  isbnd  of  Hieia  or  Vuixuio,  the  nearest  to  Sicily 
of  the  Lipari  islands.  Mylae  was  undoobtodly  a 
Greek  colony  founded  by  the  ZancJaeans,  and  appears 
to  have  kmg  continued  subject  to,  or  dependent  on 
its  parent  city  of  Zancle.  (Strab.  vi.  p.  278 ;  Seym. 
Ch.  288.)  Hence  Thucydidea  speaks  of  Uimera  as 
in  his  time  the  only  Greek  city  on  the  N.  coast  of  the 
isUnd,  omitting  Mylae,  because  it  was  not  an  inde- 
pendent city  or  state.  (Thuc.  vi.  62.)  The  period 
of  its  foundation  is  wholly  uncertain.  Siefert  would 
identify  it  with  the  city  called  Cheraooesus  by  Enw- 
bius,  the  foundation  of  which  that  author  assigns  to  a 
period  as  early  as  n.c.  716,  but  the  identiBoition  is 
very  questiooable.  (Enseb.  Chrtm.  adOL  161;  Siefert, 
ZmkU-MesKoia,  p.  4.)  It  is  certain,  however, 
tliat  it  was  founded  before  Himera,  B.  c.  648,  as, 
according  to  Strabo,  the  Zanclaeans  at  Mylae  took 
part  in  the  colonisation  of  the  latter  city.  (Strab.  vL 
p.  272.)  Mylae  itself  does  not  appear  to  have  ever 
risen  to  any  great  importance;  and  afker  the  revola- 
tion  which  changed  the  name  of  Zancle  to  that  of 
Hessana,  still  continued  in  the  same  dependent  re- 
lation to  it  as  before.  It  was,  however,  a  strong 
fortress,  with  a  good  port;  and  these  advantages 
which  it  derived  from  its  natural  ntuatioo,  rendered 
it  a  place  of  importance  to  the  Measanians  as  secur- 
ing tiieir  communicatioos  with  the  N.  coast  of  the 
island.  Scyha  speaks  of  it  as  a  Greek  ci^  and 
port  (Scyl.  p.  4.  §  13),  and  ita  castle  or  fortrass  is 
mentioned  by  several  ancient  writers.  The  jeariiett 
historical  notice  of  the  city  is  found  in  B.  c.  427, 
when  the  Athenian  fleet  under  Laches  which  was 
stationed  at  Rhegiim),  made  an  attack  upon  Mylae. 
The  place  vras  defended  by  the  Messanians  with  a 
strong  garrison,  but  was  compelled  to  surrender  to 
the  Athenians  and  their  allies,  who  thereupon 
marched  against  Messaua  itself.  (Thuc.  iii.  90;  Dtod. 
xiL  54.)  After  the  destruction  of  Messana  by  U>e 
Carthaginian  general  Himilcon,  Mylae  appears  to 
have  for  a  time  shaken  off  its  dependence;  and 
in  B.  o.  394,  the  Rhegians,  becoming  alanned  at 
the  restoration  of  Messana  by  Dionysius,  which 
they  regarded  as  directed  against  themselves,  pro- 
ceeded to  establish  at  Mylae  the  exiles  from  Nazos 
and  Catana,  with  a  view  to  create  a  countercheck 
to  the  rising  power  of  Messana.  The  scheme,  bow- 
ever,  failed  (^  efiect;  the  Rhegians  were  defeated 
and  the  Messanians  recovered  possession  of  Mylae. 
(Diod.  ST.  87.)  That  city  is  again  noticed  during 
the  war  of  Timoleon  in  Sicily;  and  in  B.  c  315  it 
was  wrested  by  Agathocles,  from  the  Heaaaiiiaiis, 
though  he  was  soon  after  compelled  to  restore  it  to 
them.  (Id.  xLx.  65;  Plut.  Timol.  37.)  It  itas  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Mylae  also  (fr  t^ 
MvAoIy  ir«8ifi)  that  the  forces  of  the  M<raertines 
were  defeated  in  a  great  battle,  by  Uieron  of  Syra- 
cuse, B.  c.  270  (Pol.  i.  9;  Diod.  zxiL  13);  though 
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the  rinr  Longaniu,  on  the  banks  <^  which  the  ae- 
tiin  waa  fuogbt,  cannot  be  identified  with  certainty. 
[LOMOASUS.] 

It  is  probable  that,  eTcn  after  the  IhmanooDqDest 
of  Sicily,  Mylae  continoed  to  be  a  dependency  of 
Meamna,  as  loof;  as  that  city  enjoyed  its  privileged 
cooditiaa  as  a  "  foederata  ci vitas: "  hence  no  mention 
isfaondof  itsoame  intheVerrineccatioos of  Cicero; 
bat  in  the  time  uf  Pliny  it  had  acquired  the  ordinary 
maoicipal  priril^es  of  the  Sicilian  towns.  (Plin.  iii. 
8.  a.  14;  Ptol.  iii.  4.  §  2.)  It  never,  however,  neems 
to  have  been  a  place  of  importance,  and  was  at  this 
period  wholly  eclipsed  by  the  neighbouring  colony  of 
Tyndaria.  Bat  the  strength  of  its  position  as  a 
fortres  caused  it  in  the  middle  ages  to  be  an  object 
of  atttntioii  to  the  Norman  kings  <^  Sicily,  as  well 
as  to  the  emperor  Frederic  IL;  and  though  now 
ranch  neglected,  it  is  still  a  military  position  of  import- 
tance.  The  modem  city  of  Milazxo  is  a  tolerably 
floarishing  place,  with  about  8000  inhabitants;  it  is 
bniit  for  the  mont  part  on  a  low  sandy  neck  of  land, 
connecting  the  peninsula,  which  is  boM  and  iQcky, 
with  the  mainland.  But  the  old  town,  which  pro- 
bably  occupied  the  same  site  with  the  ancient  city, 
stood  on  a  rocky  hill,  forming  the  first  rise  of  the 
nicky  ridge  that  constitutes  the  peninaula  or  head- 
kod  uf  Capo  di  MUazxo.  The  modem  castle  on  a 
bill  of  greater  elevation,  commanding  both  the  upper 
•ad  lower  town,  is  ptvbably  the  site  of  the  ancient 
AoDpohs.  (Thoe.  iii  90;  Smyth's  SUHs,  pp.  103, 
104;  Hoare's  Ckuneal  Toar,  vol.  ii.  p.  315.) 

The  promootory  of  Mylae,  stretcliing  out  abruptly 
into  the  sea,  farms  the  western  boundary  of  a  bey 
of  coauderable  extent,  affording  excellent  anchorage. 
This  bay  was  memorable  in  ancient  history  as  the 
scene  of  two  great  naval  actions.  The  first  of  these 
ns  the  victory  obtained  by  the  Boman  fleet  under 
C.  DnilliuB,  over  that  of  the  Carthaginians  in  the 
Fint  Punic  War,  B.  a  360,  in  which  the  Boman 
couinl,  by  means  of  the  enginee  called  Corvi  (then 
nnd  for  the  first  time),  totally  defeated  the  enemy's 
fleet,  and  toc^  fifty  of  their  ships.  (Pol.  i.  23.)  More 
than  two  centuries  later,  it  was  in  the  same  bay  that 
Agrippa,  who  conmanded  the  fleet  of  Octavian, 
defeated  thatof  Sextos  Pompeins,  B. a  36.  Agrippa 
advanced  frun  the  island  of  Hiera,  where  his  fleet 
had  been  before  stationed,  while  the  shipit  of  Fionpey 
lined  the  shores  of  the  bay  of  Mylae.  After  their 
defeat  they  took  refuge  at  the  mouths  of  the  nmne- 
nus  small  rivers,  or  rather  mountain  torrents,  which 
here  descend  into  the  sea.  After  this  battle,  Agrippa 
Bade  himself  master  of  Mylae  as  well  as  Tyndaris; 
and  SOUK  time  afterwards  again  defeated  the  fleet 
of  Pompeias  in  a  second  and  more  decisive  action, 
between  Hylae  and  a  place  called  Naolochos.  The 
latter  name  is  otherwise  anknown,  but  it  seems  to 
have  been  situated  somewhere  in  the  neighboarhood 
of  C<^  XatoctUmo,  the  Plialacrian  promontorv  of 
Ptokiny.  (Appian,  B.  C.  v.  195—109,  115— 1*32; 
fiioQ  Cass.  xlix.  2—11;  Veil.  Pat.  ii.  79;  Suet. 
Af.  16.) 

lo  the  account  of  this  campaign  Appian  speaks 
of  a  amall  town  named  Artbhisivii,  which  is  no- 
ticed also  by  Dion  Cassins,  and  must  have  been  situ- 
ated a  little  to  the  E.  of  Mylae,  but  ia  not  menliunMl 
by  any  of  the  geographers.  (Appian,  £.  C.  v.  1 16  ; 
Dion  Cass.  xliz.  8.)  It  is,  however,  obviously  the 
same  place  allnded  to  by  Silins  Italicns  as  the 
*  aedc*  FaceUna  Dianae  "  (SiL  Ital.  ziv.  260),  and 
called  by  Locilins,  in  a  fragment  of  his  satires, 
"Facditia  templa  Dianae."     (LadL  Sat.  iii.  13.) 
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Vibins  Sequester  also  mentions  a  river  which  he 
calls  Phaceunus,  and  describes  as''juxts  Pi- 
loridem,  confinis  templo  Dianae."  (Vib.  Seq.  p.  16.) 
It  is,  however,  obvious,  from  Appian,  that  the  temple 
was  not  situated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pelorus, 
bat  at  a  short  distance  from  Mylae,  though  the 
precise  site  cannot  be  determined.  It  was  desig* 
nated  by  popular  tradition  as  the  spot  where  the 
sacred  cattle  of  the  Sun  had  been  kept,  and  were 
slaughtered  by  the  companions  of  Ulysses.  (Appian, 
I  c  ;  Plin.  ii.  98.  s.  101.)  The  Moxs  Thorax, 
mentiiHied  by  Diodoms  in  his  account  of  the  battle 
of  the  Longanns  (Diod.  xxii.  13),  must  have  been 
one  of  the  nnderfslls  of  the  Neptunian  Mountains, 
which  throughout  this  part  of  Sicily  descend  close  to 
the  sea-shore ;  but  the  particular  mountain  meant  is 
wholly  uncertain.  [E.  H.  B.] 

MYLAE.  Pliny  (iv.  13)  speaks  of  two  islands 
of  this  name,  lying  off  the  coast  of  Crete.  Tbey 
belonged  to  the  group  of  three  islands  off  Pbalasama 
(JttiM),  called  by  the  Anonymous  Ciiast-describer 
JusAOOKA,  Mksb,  Uylb  (Stadioim).  Pttalidha 
is  the  name  of  the  northernmost  of  the  three  little 
islands;  the  second,  opposite  to  which  is  Kama,  is 
called  iftgalonai,  in  spite  of  its  very  moderate  size; 
and  the  third  PratoauL  (Pashley,  Trav.  vol.  ii.  p. 
61)  [E.B.J.] 

MYLAE  (MvAof:  £<A.  MvAoTot),  a  town  of  Per- 
rhaehia  in  Thessaly,  taken  by  Perseus  in  B.  c.  171. 
(Liv.  xlii.  54;  Steph.  B.  :  v.)  As  Livy  describes 
it  as  a  strong  place  near  Cyretiae,  it  is  placed  by 
Leake  at  Vhanuui,  "  which  is  not  only  strong  in 
itself,  but  very  important,  as  commanding  the  pass 
of  the  Titareslus,  leading  into  Perrhaebia  from  the 
Pelasgiotis."     (/I'arthem  Greece,  vol.  iv.  p.  311.) 

HYLAS,  or  MYLE  (MuXas),  a  promoutory  on 
the  coast  of  Cilicia,  between  cape  Aphrodisias  in 
the  west  and  cape  Sarpedon  in  the  east  On  or  clou 
to  it  was  a  small  town  of  the  same  name  (Plin. 
V.  22;Sta(Jt(un>.J>f<ir.  A/i^.  §§165, 166.)  As  the 
Stadiasmus  calls  Mylas  a  cape  and  diersone-e, 
Leake  (^Asia  Minor,  p.  205)  is  inchned  to  identify 
it  with  cape  Cavaliere,  which  answers  exactly  to 
that  description.  [L.  S.] 

MYLASSA  or  MYLASA  (tA  Mu'Xoffira,  or  M^ 
Antra:  Elh.  MuAeurciis),  the  mwt  important  town  uf 
Caria,  was  situated  in  a  fertile  plain,  in  the  west  of 
tlie  eoontry,  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain,  abounding  in 
beaatifiil  white  marble,  of  which  its  buildings  and 
temples  were  constructed.  Hence  the  city  was  ex- 
ceedingly beautiful  on  account  of  its  white  marble 
templesand  porticoes,  and  many  wondered  that  so  fine 
a  city  was  built  at  the  foot  of  a  steep  overhanging 
mountain.  The  two  most  splendid  temples  in  the 
city  were  those  of  ZeusOsogos  and  Zens  Labntndenus, 
the  hitter  of  which  stood  in  the  neiehbouring  village 
of  Labranda,  on  a  hill,  and  was  connected  with  the 
city  by  a  road  called  the  sacred,  60  stadia  in  length, 
along  which  the  pi-oceesions  usmI  to  go  to  the  temple. 
The  principal  citizens  of  Myla>sa  were  invested  with 
the  (Ace  (rf'  priests  of  Zeus  for  life.  The  city  was 
very  ancient,  and  is  said  to  have  been  the  birthphice 
and  residence  of  the  Carian  kings  before  Halicar- 
na!«U8  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  capital.  Its 
nearest  point  on  the  coast  was  Physcus,  at  a  dis- 
tance of  80  stadia,  which  was  tlie  port  of  Mylassa; 
though  Stephanos  B.  cnils  Pn.>wala  its  port-town. 
(Strab.  xiv.  p.  658,  &c.;  Aeschyl.  Fragm.  48,  where 
it  is  called  Mylas ;  Steph.  B.  a.  v.  ;  Uerod.  L 
171.  Ptol.  V.  2.  §  20;  Plin.  v.  29;  Pans.  vUi.  10. 
§  3.)    The  splendour  of  Mylassa  is  attested  by  an 
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anecdote  preserred  in  Athenaeas  (viii.  p.  348)  of  the 
witty  musician  Stratoniciu,  who,  on  coming  to 
Mjlassa,  and  observing  its  many  templea,  bnt  few 
inhabitants,  placed  himself  in  the  middle  of  the 
market-place,  and  exclaimed,  "  Hear  me,  oh  ye 
temples."  As  to  the  history  of  this  city,  we  know 
that  Philip  of  Macedonia,  the  son  of  Deinetrioa,  en- 
deavoured in  vain  to  obtain  possession  of  it;  and  it 
was  probably  to  reward  tlie  place  for  its  opposition 
to  him  that  the  Ramans,  aiUr  the  war  with  Anti- 
ochos,  declared  its  citizens  free  (Polyb.  xvi.  24,  xzii. 
27;  Liv.  xxxriii.  39).  In  a  petty  war  with  the 
neighbonring  Earomians,  the  Mylassans  were  vic- 
torious, and  took  some  of  their  towns;  bnt  were 
afterwards  compelled  to  submit  to  the  Rhodians 
(Polyb.  zzx.  S ;  Liv.  xlv.  25.)  In  the  time  of  Strabo, 
the  town  appears  to  liave  been  still  fiourishing,  and 
two  eminent  oratore,  Euthydemos  and  Hybreas, 
exercised  considerable  influence  over  their  fellow- 
citizens.  Hybreas,  however,  incurred  the  enmity  of 
I^bienns,  his  political  adversary,  whose  pretensions 
he  tried  to  resist.  But  he  was  obliged  to  take  refuge 
in  Rhodes;  whereupon  Labienos  marched  with  an 
army  against  Mylassa,  and  did  great  damage  to  the 
town.  (Stmb.xiv.  p.  660.)  It  is  mentioned,  however, 
as  late  as  the  time  of  Hierocles  (p.  688).  It  is  ge- 
nerally admitted  that  the  site  of  the  ancient  Myla^sa 
is  marked  by  the  modem  Melatao  or  Melcuta,  where 
considerable  ancient  remains  have  been  observed  by 
travellers.  A  temple,  erected  by  the  people  of  My- 
lassa  in  honour  of  Angnstns  and  Soma,  considerable 
ruins  of  which  had  existed  until  modem  times,  was 
destroyed  about  the  middle  of  last  century  by  the 
Turks,  who  built  a  new  moeqne  with  the  materials 
(Pococke,  Travelt,  tom.  ii.  p.  2.  c.  6.)  Chandler 
(.4«ta  Minor,  p.  234)  saw  beneath  the  hill,  on  the 
east  side  of  the  town,  an  arch  or  gateway  of  marble, 
of  the  Corinthian  order;  a  brood  marble  pavement, 
with  vestiges  of  a  theatre;  and  round  the  town  ranges 
of  columns,  the  remains  of  porticoes.  (Comp.  Leake, 
Atia  Minor,  p.  230;  Fellows,  Journal  of  an  Exe. 
p.  260,  DiKoverit*  m  Lt/cia,  p.  67,  who  saw  many 
ancient  remwns  scattered  about  the  pkce;  Rasche, 
Lex.  Num.  iil  1.  p.  999,  &c)  [L.  S.] 


COIN   OF  MTLASSA. 

MYKDTJS  (Miyiot:  Bth.  Wivtm),  a  Dorian 
colony  of  Troezen,  on  the  coast  of  Garia,  situated  on 
the  northernmost  of  the  three  Dorian  peninsulas,  a 
few  miles  to  the  northwest  of  Halicamassns.  It  was 
protected  by  strong  walls,  and  had  a  pood  harbonr. 
(Pans.  iL  30.  §  8 ;  Strab.  xiv.  p.  658 ;  Arrian,  A  nab. 
i.  20,  ii.  5.)  But  otherwise  the  place  is  not  of 
mnch  importance  in  ancient  history.  Both  Pliny 
(v.  29)  and  Stephanns  Byz.  («.  V.)  mmtion  Palae- 
uyndus  as  a  place  close  by  Myndus;  and  this  Pa- 
laemyndus  seems  to  have  been  the  ancient  place  of 
the  Carians  which  became  deserted  after  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  Dorian  Myndus.  (Comp;  Strab.  ziii. 
p.  611.)  Mela  (i.  16)  and  Pliny  {L  c)  also  speak 
of  a  place  called  Neapolis  in  the  same  peninsula;  and 
as  DO  other  authors  mention  such  a  place  in  that 
port  of  the  country,  it  has  been  supposed  tliat 
Myndus  (the  Dorian  colony)  and  Neapolis  were  the 
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same  place.  But  it  ought  to  be  remembered  that 
Pliny  mentions  both  Myndus  and  Neapolis  as  uro 
different  towns.  Hyndian  ships  are  mentioned  in 
the  expedition  of  Anaxagoras  against  Naxos.  (Hemd. 
V.  33.)  At  a  later  time,  when  Alexander  besieged 
Haiicama:<SDs,  he  was  anxious  first  to  make  himself 
master  of  Myndus;  bnt  when  he  attempted  to  take 
it  by  surprise,  the  Myndians,  with  the  aid  rf  rein- 
forcements from  Halicamassus  repulsed  Lim  with 
some  loss.  (Arrian,  L  c ;  comp.  Hecat.  Fragtn.  229; 
Polyb.  xvi.  15,  21 ;  Scylox,  p.  88;  PtoL  v.  2.  §  9; 
Liv.  xxxvii.  15;  Hierocl.  p.  687.)  Athenaens  Q.Si) 
states  that  the  wine  grown  in  the  district  of  Hyndns 
was  good  for  digestion.  It  is  generally  believed  that 
Matteiha  or  Muntetha  marks  the  site  of  Myndns; 
but  Col.  Leake  (J  sin  Minor,  p.  228)  identifies 
Myndus  with  the  small  sheltered  port  of  Gwnitkbt. 
where  Captain  Beaufort  remarked  the  remains  of  an 
ancient  pier  at  the  entrance  of  the  port,  and  some 
ruins  at  the  head  of  the  bay.  (Comp.  Rasclie,  ]ja. 
Num.  iii.  1.  p.  1002,  See;  Eckhel,  Z>oc*r.  Num. 
vol.  it  pt  i.  p.  585.) 

Ptolemy  (v.  2.  §  30)  mentions  a  small  island  called 
Myndus  in  the  Icorian  Sea.  [L.  S.] 


COIK  OF  KYSDUS. 

MYOinA  or  MYON  (Muoria,  Pans. ;  M«w, 
Steph.  B.:  £th.  Mvortit,  Paos.,  Thnc),  a  town  of 
the  Locri  Ozolae,  situated  on  the  most  difficult  of 
the  passes  leading  from  Aetolia  into  Locris.  (Thnc. 
iii.  101.)  Pausanias  describes  it  as  a  small  town 
(»i(Xi<r/ia),  situated  upon  a  hill  80  stadia  from  Am- 
phissa. inland,  containing  a  grove  and  an  altar  al  the 
gods  called  Meilichii,  and  above  the  town  a  temple  of 
Poseidon.  (Pans.  x.  38.  §  8,  comp.  vi.  19.  §  4.) 
Leake  (Northern  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  592)  and  other 
anthorities  place  Myonia  at  Aghta  Thi/mia,  or  Atkg. 
mia,  a  small  villi^  containing  Hellenic  remain.i, 
distant  1)  hour  from  Sihna  (Amphissa)  on  the  ivad 
to  Galaxtdhi  on  the  coast;  but  this  cannot  be  cor- 
rect, as,  according  to  the  passage  in  Pauainias,  My- 
onia lay  further  inland  than  Amphissa.  CAtw  pir 
4»ip  'tili^lrinii  wpiis  Ijruftor  Mvorfa . . .  Oiroi  (in- 
cluding the  Kuovth)  niv  2j)  irtimacotxro'  'A^^r- 
mis,  M  daKiaaiis  SJ  OU»9ta.).  Accordingly 
Kiepert  places  Myonia  in  his  map  M.  of  Amphissa,  on 
the  rood  from  the  latter  place  to  Cytinium  in  Doris. 

MYONNE'SUS(Mi«iiv);(7-oi  or  Mu^njo'or),  a  pro- 
montory on  the  south-west  of  Lebedns,  on  the  cotbt 
of  Ionia,  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  bay  of 
Ephesns,  It  is  celebrated  in  history  for  the  luval 
victory  there  gained  by  the  Romans  under  L.  Aemi- 
lius  over  Antiochos  the  Great, inn. o.  190.  (Steph. 
B. «.  v.;  Strab.  xir.  p.  643  ;  Thni^d.  iii.  42  ;  Liv. 
xxxvii.  27.)  Livy  describes  the  promontoiy  as  situ- 
ated between  Samoa  and  Teos,  and  as  rising  from  a 
broad  basis  to  a  pointed  summit.  There  was  an 
approach  to  it  on  the  knd  side  by  a  narrow  path  ; 
while  on  the  sea  side  it  was  girt  by  rocks,  so  mnch 
worn  by  the  waves,  that  in  some  parts  the  over- 
hanging clifis  extended  further  into  the  sea  than  tJie 
ships  stationed  under  them.  On  this  promontory 
there  also  wag  a  small  town  of  the  name  of  Myonnasos 
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(SUifh.  B.,  Strab.  U.  ce.),  which  belonged  to  Teiw. 
The  locks  of  Myoonesus  are  now  oaiUed  HgpM- 
homot. 

Flin;  (?.  N.  t.  37)  mentions  a  small  island  of  the 
name  of  M/ODneeos  sear  Ephesus,  which,  together 
viih  two  others,  Anthinae  and  Diarrheusa,  formed 
a  group  called  Pisistniti  Insnlae.  [L.  S.] 

MYONNE'SUS  (Kudinntaos:  Eth.  Mimvi^inos), 
a  small  island  lyinj;  off  the  coast  of  Phthiotis  in 
Thessal;,  in  the  ha;  between  Laritisa  Creinaste  and 
Antron.    (Stiab.  is.  p.  435;  Steph.  B.  ^e.) 

MYOS-HORMOS  (,i  Mvis  tp/ms,  Diodur.  ili.  39; 
Strab.  »vL  p.  760—781,  xvil  p.  815;  PtoL  it.  5. 
§  14,  TiiL  15.  §  18;  PeripL  Mar.  EryOu:  pp.  I,  6, 
9,ll;'A^f6il-rtis  8p^;,  Agatharch.  p.  54;  Veneris 
Poitos,  Plin.  vi.  29.  §  33)  was  founded  b;  Ptolemj 
Philadelphus  (b.  c  274)  upon  a  headland  of  similar 
name.  (Mela,  iii.  8.  §  7.)  He  selected  it  for  the 
principal  harbour  and  station  of  the  trade  of  Asgjpt 
irith  India,  in  preference  to  Arsinoe  at  the  head  of 
the  Red  Sea,  on  account  of  the  tedious  and  difficult 
navigation  down  the  Heroopolite  gulf.  The 
name  M/os-Hormos,  which  indicates  its  Greek 
origin,  may  signify  the  "  Hiirbonr  of  the  Mouse, 
but  more  probably  means  **  the  Harbour  "  of  the 
Muscle"  (jiifa',  to  close,  e.g.  the  shelI),Bince  on  the 
neighbouring  ooaat  the  pearl-muscle  or  Pinna 
Korma  (comp.  the  Hebrew  /msiwt,  Job,  xxsviii. 
18;  Pm.  xxxi.  10)  is  collected  in  large  quantities. 
(Brace,  TraeeU,  ToL  rii.  p.  314,  8m  ed.)  The 
name  was  afterwards  changed,  according  to  Aga- 
tbarchides  and  those  writers  who  copied  him,  to  that 
of  Aphrodites- Uurmos ;  bat  the  elder  appellation  is 
more  generally  retained.  Myoe  Hormus  seems  to 
hsTe  obtained  the  designation  of  Aphrodite  (foam  of 
the  sea),  from  the  abundance  of  sea-sponge  found  In 
its  bay. 

The  htitade  of  Hjae-Hormoe  is  fixed  by  Bruce, 
IVAnYille,  Sec,  at  27°  N.  Its  situation  is  deter- 
mined by  a  cloiiter  of  islands,  called  JaffaUea  by 
modem  narigators,  of  which  the  three  largest  lie 
opponite  to  an  indenture  of  the  Aegyptian  coast 
Bdiind  these  islands  and  on  the  curve  of  the  shore 
TBS  the  harbour.  Its  entrance  was  oblique  (Stnb. 
xri.  p.  769);  but  it  was  spacious  and  sheltered,  and 
tlie  water,  even  to  the  land's  edge  was  deep  enough 
far  neeels  of  considerable  burden. 

Myos-Hormos  owed  its  prosperity,  as  well  as  its 
ftondation,  to  the  trade  with  Africa,  Arabia,  and 
India.  The  vessels  bonnd  for  Africa  or  (be  S.  coast 
sf  Arabia  left  this  harbour  in  the  month  of  Septem- 
ber, and  thus  fell  in  with  the  wind,  which  at  the 
eqoittox  blows  steadily  from  KW.,  and  carried 
them  down  the  African  coast,  bringing  them  back 
m  the  following  May.  The  furthest  S.  point  of  the 
African  trade  was  the  town  of  Bhaptum,  in  the 
Begio  Barbarica,  about  10^  S.  of  tlie  equator.  The 
Kssels  bonnd  for  India  (the  coast  of  Uaiahar  or 
Ca/loii)  left  Myos-Hormos  in  July;  and  if  they 
desied  the  month  of  the  Bed  Sea  bejfore  the  1st  of 
September,  they  bad  behind  them  the  moDSOOD  for 
neariy  three  months.  The  Toyage  out  uinally 
oceapied  about  40  days.  We  are  not  informed  of 
the  extent  of  the  Indian  trade  under  the  Ptolemies; 
but  m  the  reign  of  Claudius,  when  the  route  through 
Aegypt  to  MalabaT&nt  heoune  really  known  to  the 
BoDuiu,  we  have  a  detailed  account  of  it  in  Pliny 
(ri.  23.  a.  26).  That  writer  calculated  the  worth 
of  gold  and  sUtct  sent  yearly  from  Rome  to  the 
East  at  400,000i.  sterling,  in  exchange  for  which 
goods  were  received  of  at  least  four  times  the  value 
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of  that  amount,  when  sold  again  in  Some  or  Con- 
stantinople. The  caravans  went  up  the  Nile  as  far 
as  Coptos,  whence  they  travelled  through  the 
desert  for  7  or  8  days  to  Berenice  or  Hyos-Hormos, 
and  exchanged  their  gold  for  silk,  spices,  porcelain, 
and  perfumes.  A  pound  of  silk  was  considered 
equivalent  to  a  pound  of  goM.  Philadelphus  first 
<^>ened  the  rood  between  Coptos  and  Mvos-  Hormcci. 
At  first  the  caravans  carried  their  water  with  them 
acroiis  the  desert,  and  employed  camels  for  the 
tramiport  <^  merchandise.  But  afterwards  caravan- 
saries (aroBiuX)  were  built  for  the  use  of  travellers ; 
and  wells  were  sunk  and  cisterns  dng  for  the  collec- 
tion of  rain  water;  although  the  supply  of  the  latter 
most  have  been  scanty  and  precarious,  since  rain  in 
that  Utitude  seldran  ftlls. 

The  prosperity  of  Myos-Hormos  as  an  emporium, 
however,  seems  to  have  been  fluctuating,  and  it  was 
finally  supplanted  as  a  depSt  at  least  by  Berenice, 
which,  being  lower  down  the  Red  Sea,  was  yet  more 
convenient  for  the  southern  trade.  That  it  was  fluc- 
tuating may  be  inferred  from  the  mention  of  it  by  the 
geographers.  Agatharcbides,  who  composed  his  work 
in  the  leign  of  Philometer  (B.C.  180—145),  in  bis 
account  of  tlie  Indian  trade,  makes  no  mention  of 
Berenice.  Diodortis  who  wrote  in  the  age  of  Augus- 
tus, speaks  of  Myw-Uormos,  but  not  <i  its  rivaL 
Strabo,  who  was  nearly  oootemporary  with  Diodorus, 
says  that  Berenice  waa  merely  a  roadstead,  where  thd 
Indian  vessels  took  in  their  cargo,  but  that  tliey  hiy 
in  port  at  Myos-Hormos.  Pliny,  on  the  other  hand, 
in  his  description  of  the  voyage  to  India  does  not 
notice  Myos-Uormoe  at  all,  and  speaks  of  it  inci- 
dentally only  in  his  account  of  the  W.  coast  of  tlia 
Red  Sea.  Accordingly,  in  the  reigns  of  Vespasian 
and  Trajan  it  must  liave  been  on  the  decline. 

There  is  (aie  difficulty  u  the  relations  between 
these  harbours — their  distance  from  each  other. 
According  to  the  Periplus,  Berenice  was  1800  stadia, 
or  225  uiiles,  from  Myos-Hormos,  and  even  this  is 
under  the  mark,  if  Cape  Ratelcmf  be  the 
Lepte  Promontorium  of  Ptolemy.  As  Uie  pretext 
for  founding  either  city  was  the  superior  convenience 
of  each,  as  compared  with  Arsinoe  (^Suez),  for  the 
Indian  trade,  it  seems  strange  that  the  sfai[e  should 
have  been  kept  at  Myos-Hormoe,  but  the  ladings 
taken  in  at  Berenice.  It  is  more  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  the  latter  became  the  principal  empo- 
rium of  the  Indian  traffic;  and  as  that  increased  in 
importance,  the  port  where  it  was  principally  carried 
on  became  the  more  frequented  and  opulent  pkce  of 
the  two. 

It  is  uncertain  whether  the  ruins  at  the  village  of 
Abmchaar  represent  the  site  of  the  ancient  Myos- 
Hormos.  [W.  a  D.] 

UYBA  (ri  M^  or  HiSpwr  :  Elh.  Mvp(vt),  one 
of  the  most  important  towns  of  Lycia,  situated  on 
the  river  Andracus,  partly  on  a  hill  and  partly  on 
the  slope  of  it,  at  a  dutauce  of  20  stadia  iiom  the 
sea.  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  666;  Steph.  B.  s.r.;  Plin. 
xxxii.  8 ;  Ptol.  v.  6.  §  3,  vuL  1 7.  §  23.)  The  small 
town  of  Asdriaca  formed  its  port.  It  is  remarkable 
in  history  as  the  place  where  the  apostle  Paid  landed 
(^AcU,  XXV.  5);  and  in  later  times  the  importance  of 
the  place  was  recognised  in  the  fact  that  the  em- 
peror Tbeodosius  IL  raised  it  to  the  rank  of  the 
ca]atal  of  all  Lycia  (Hieiod.  p.  684.)  The  town 
still  exists,  and  bears  its  ancient  name  idyra,  though 
the  Turks  call  it  Dembn,  and  is  remarkable  for  iti 
fine  remains  of  antiquity.  Leake  [Atia  Uiitur,  p. 
18.'!)' mentions  the  ruins  of  a  theatre  3.55  feet  mdia- 
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meter,  several  public  buildinpi,  aiid  nnmeroiu  in- 
licribed  sepulchi'es,  some  of  which  have  iniicriptions 
in  the  Lycian  chai'acters.  But  the  place  and  itx 
splendid  ruins  have  since  been  minuteljr  described 
hj  Sir  C.  Fellows  {Duoov.  tn  Lycia,  p.  196,  &c.), 
and  in  Teller's  work  (^Dacription  <lt  fA  tie  Mmeure), 
where  the  rains  are  figured  in  22  plates.  The 
theatre  at  Myra,  says  Sir  Charles,  is  among  the 
largest  aod  the  best  built  in  Asia  Uinor :  much  of 
its  6n6  corridor  and  corniced  proscenium  remains. 
The  number  of  tombs  cut  in  the  rock  is  not  large, 
but  they  are  generally  very  spacious,  and  consist 
of  several  chambers  communicating  with  one  another. 
Their  external  ornaments  are  enriched  by  sculptured 
statues  in  the  rocks  around  ;  but  they  are  mostly 
without  inscriptions  (see  the  plate  of  one  in  Sir  C. 
Fellows*  Ditcou.  facing  p.  198,  and  numerous  others 
in  a  pUte  facing  p.  200).  On  the  whale,  the  rains 
of  Myra  are  among  the  most  beautiful  in  Lycia. 
(Comp.  Spratt  and  Forbes,  Travels  in  Lgcia,  vol.  i. 
p.  131,  tu'.)  [L.  &] 

MYRCINUS  (MifHtans,  Steph.  B.;  VUpKiymt, 
Tzetz.  Chil.  iii.  96:  Eth.  MupKirws),  a  place  be- 
longing to  the  Edoni,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Strymon,  which  was  selected  by  Histiaens  of  Miletus 
for  bis  settlement.  It  offered  great  advantages  to 
settlers,  as  it  contained  an  abundant  supply  of 
timber  for  shipbuilding,  as  well  as  silver  mines. 
(Herod,  vii.  23.)  Aristagoras  retired  to  this  place, 
and,  soon  after  landing,  perished  before  some  Thra- 
cian  town  which  be  was  besieging.  (Herod  v.  126; 
Thuc  iv.  102.)  Afterwards,  it  had  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  Edoni ;  but  on  the  murder  of  Pittacus, 
chief  of  that  people,  it  surrendered  to  Brasidas. 
(Thuc  iv.  107.)  The  position  of  Myrcinus  was  in 
the  interior,  to  the  M.  of  M.  Pangaeus,  not  far 
from  Amphipolis.  (Leake,  North.  Greece,  vol.  ilL 
p.  181.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

MYBIANDRUS.    [Ibscs.] 

HVRICUS  (MvpuniSt),  a  town  on  the  coast  of 
Troy,  "  opposite,"  as  Steph.  Byt  (».  r.)  says,  "  to 
Tenedos  and  Le-sbos,"  whence  it  is  impossible  to  guess 
its  situation.  It  is  not  mentioned  by  any  other 
writer.  [L.  a] 

MYRI'NA  (Wvpiva :  Eth.  Hvfuvaibs).  one  of  the 
Aeolian  cities  on  the  western  coast  of  Mysia,  about 
40  stadia  to  the  south-west  of  Gryneium.  (Herod.  L 
1 49.)  It  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  one  Hy- 
rinus  before  the  other  Aeolian  cities  (Mela,  i.  18),  or 
by  the  Amazon  Myiina  (Strab.  zi.  p.  503,  zli.  p.  373, 
xiii.  p.  623;  Diod.  iii.  54).  Artaxerzes  gave  Gry- 
neium and  Myrina  to  Gongylus,  an  Eretrian,  who  had 
been  banished  from  his  native  city  for  fiivouring  the 
interests  of  Persia.  (Xenoph.  Ilellen.  iii.  1.  §  4.) 
Myrina  was  a  very  strong  place  (Liv.  zxxiii.  30), 
though  not  very  large,  and  had  a  good  harbour. 
(Scyhix,  p.  36 ;  Agath.  Praef.  p.  9,  ed.  Bonn.)  Pliny 
(v.  32)  mentions  that  it  bore  the  surname  of 
Sebastopolis;  while,  according  to  Syncellns,  it  was 
also  called  Smyrna.  For  some  time  Hyrina  was 
occupied  by  Philip  of  Macedonia;  but  the  Romans 
compelled  him  to  evacuate  it,  and  declared  the  place 
free.  (Liv.  I,  c- ;  Polyb.  zviii.  27.)  It  was  twice 
visited  by  severe  earthquakes ;  fint  in  the  ragn  of 
Tiberius  (Tac  .^nn.  ii.  47),  on  which  occasion  it 
received  a  remission  of  duties  on  account  of  tlie  low 
it  had  sustained ;  and  a  second  time  in  the  reign  of 
Trajan  (Oras.vii.  12).  The  town  was  restored  each 
time,  and  continued  to  exist  until  a  late  period. 
(Steph.  Byz.  ».  c;  PtoL  v.  2.  §  6;  Apollon.  RJiod.  i. 
604;  HieitK'l.  p.661;  Geogr.  Rav.  v.  9,  where  it  U 
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called  Myreniia,  while  in  the  Peat.  Tab.  it  bean  tha 
name  Marinna.)  Its  site  u  believed  to  be  ocrupinl 
by  the  modem  SandarHt.  [L.  S.J 
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MYRI'NA.     [LBMK06.] 

MYRINA.  [MvcEKAK,  No.1.] 

MYRLEA.    [Apambia,  No.  4.] 

MYRME'CIUM  (MvpMif«M>',  Strab.  xL  p.  494; 
Pomp.  Mela,  it  1.  §  3  ;  Plin.  iv.  26 ;  Anon.  PeripL 
p.  4  ;  Steph.  B. ;  .loi-nand.  Get.  5),  a  Milesian  colony 
on  the  Cimmerian  Bo^pora8,  20  stadia  N.  of  Pan- 
tic!ip:ieum.  (Strab.  vii.  p.  310.)  Near  the  town 
was  a  promontory  of  the  same  name.  (PtoL  iii.  6. 
§  4;  Leo  Diac.  ix.  6.)  It  is  the  modem  Taatale 
or  Jenikale,  where  many  ancient  remains  have  been 
foun<l.  (Cbtrke,  Trav.  vol.  ii.  pp.  98,  102  :  Dub-iis 
de  .Moiitj«reux,  Voyage  tm  Caucate,  vol.  v.  p. 
231.)  [E.  B.J.] 

MYRMEX  (MOpMll.  Ptol.  iv.  4.  §  15),  an 
island  oD'  the  coast  of  Cyrenaica,  which  is  iuentifiol 
with  the  AusiGD.v  (^Atkriyia')  of  Uecataeus  (». 
3(X)),  where  the  charts  show  an  islet,  between 
Ptolemais  and  Pliycus.  [E.  B.  J.j 

MYRMl'DOSES.     [Aboina.] 

MYRRH  I'NUS.     [AmcA,  p.  332,  No.  95.] 

MYKSINUS.     [Mybtu.ntium.] 

HY'RTILIS,  snmamed  JouA  (lovXta  MvpriXlt, 
PtoL  ii.  5.  §  5),  a  town  of  the  Turdetani  in  Lusi- 
tania,  on  the  Anas,  which  had  the  Jus  Latii ;  now 
MTtola.  (Plin.  iv.  81.  8.35;  Meh^  iii.  1;  It. 
Ant.  p.  431  ;  Sestini,  ifed.  p.  1 1 ;  Mionnet,  Sup/iL 
L  p.  8;  Florei,  Etp.  Sagr.  xiv.  pp.  208,  238; 
Forbiger,  iii.  p.  36.) 

MY'RTIUM  or  MYRTE'NUM  {Miprtor,  Mup. 
Tttviyy,  a  place  in  Thrace  mentioned  by  Demo- 
sthenes along  with  Serrbium,  but  otherwise  uuknuwa 
(<fe  Cor.  p.  234). 

MYRTOS.     [Aeoaecm  Mare.] 

MYRTO'UM  MAKE.     [Akoakum  Mare] 

MYRTU'NTIUM  (Mujwouyrioy),  called  MvBSI- 
Hus  (M ^fNTifsi)  by  Homer,  who  mentions  it  Hmaag 
the  towns  of  the  Epeit  It  was  a  town  of  Elis,  and 
is  described  by  Strabo  as  situated  on  the  n»d  from 
tlie  city  of  Elis  to  Dyme  in  Acliaia,  at  the  distance 
of  70  stadia  from  the  former  pUce  and  near  the  sea. 
Leake  remarks  that  the  litut  part  of  the  description 
must  be  incorrect,  since  no  part  of  the  road  from 
Elis  to  Dyme  could  have  passed  by  the  sea ;  but  Cur- 
tius  observes  that  Myrtuntium  would  at  one  time 
have  been  near  the  sea-coa-st,  supposing  that  the  la- 
goon of  Kotiki  was  originally  a  gulf  of  the  sea.  The 
rain  near  KaUtikot  probably  represents  ihis  place. 
(Horn.  /Jl  ii.  616  ;  Strab.  viii.  p.  341 ;  Steph.  B.  t  v. 
Mfaaios;  Leake,  Morea,  vol.  ii.  p.  169;  Boblaye, 
Jiechercha,  4^.  p.  120 ;  Curtins,  Petopotmetot, 
vol.  ii.  p.  36.) 

MYSARIS  (Miwaplt  at  Muroplr,  PtoL  iii.  5. 
§  8),  the  \V.  promontory  of  the  AcaiiXEos  Dor- 
Mos.  [E.  B.  J.] 

MY'SIA  (Mwfa :  Eth.  Vlua6t,  Mysus),  the  name 
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of  »  pnmnn  in  the  north-weiit  of  Asia  Minor, 
nhich  according  to  Sirabo  (xii.  p.  572)  was  derived 
fnim  the  manj  beecb-trees  which  grew  about  Monnt 
Olrmpos,  and  were  called  by  the  Lydians  iivaol. 
(>()j«r8  more  plausibly  connect  the  name  with  the 
Celtic  moex,  a  margh  or  swainp.  according  to  which 
lIvEia  would  signify  a  marshy  cotintry.  This  sup- 
)>»itioa  is  snpported  by  the  notion  preralent  among 
the  ancients  tliat  the  Mysians  had  immigrated  into 
Asia  Minor  from  the  marshy  countries  about  the  Lower 
Danabe,  called  Moesia,  whence  Mysia  and  Moesia 
would  be  only  dialectic  varieties  of  the  same  name. 
Hence,  also,  the  Mysians  are  sometimes  mentioned 
»ith  the  distinctive  attribute  of  the  "Asiatic,"  to 
distinguish  them  from  the  European  Mysians,  or 
Mocsians.  (Enstath.  ad  Dion.  Per.  809 ;  Scfaol.  ad 
ApoOm  JOod.  l  1115.) 

The  Asiatic  pnivince  of  Mysia  was  bounded  in 
Hie  north  by  the  Propontis  and  the  Hellespont,  in 
I  lie  west  by  the  A^ean,  and  in  the  south  by  Mount 
Trninns  and  Lydia.  In  the  east  the  limits  are  not 
arctinitely  dedned  by  the  ancients,  though  it  waa 
bmnded  by  Bithynia  and  Pbrygia,  and  we  nwy 
a'same  the  river  Rhvndacua  and  Monnt  Olympus  to 
have,  on  the  whole,  farmed  the  boundary  line. 
(Stiih.  xii.  pp.  564 ,  &c.,  57 1 .)  The  whole  extent  of 
cwmtiy  bearing  the  name  of  Hysia,  was  divided  into 
fite  jarts :  —  1.  HrsiA  Minor  (M«rlo  ri  puKfA),  that 
if,  the  Dorthem  cotf^t-district  on  the  Hellespont  and 
I'lopontis.  as  (n  as  Mount  Olympus;  it  ahio  bore  the 
i>anK  of  Mysia  Uellespontiaca,  or  simply  Uellespontua, 
•lid  its  inhabitants  were  called  Helle?pontii  (PtoL  V. 
2.  §§2,  3,  14;  Xenoph.  Aget.  i.  14);  or,  from 
Mootit  Olympns,  Mysia  Olympene  (Mwrla  ri  'OAvit- 
tifrii  (Strab.  xii.  p.  571).  This  Lesser  Mysia  em- 
btaced  the  districts  of  Mokene,  Abrettkne  and 
the  Apian  plain  ('Aw/a;  ir<S(oy ;  Strab.  xii.  pp.  574, 
576.)  2.  Mtsia  Major  (Mu<r(o  fi  luyiXrf),  form- 
ing the  eoathem  part  of  the  interior  of  the  country, 
infloding  a  trut  of  country  extending  between  Troas 
and  Aeols  as  fiu'  as  the  bay  of  Adramyttinm.  The 
principal  city  of  tliis  part  was  Pergamum,  from 
which  the  countrjr  is  ^so  called  Mysia  Pergamene 
(Miwla  4  nffyafm>4 ;  Strab.  I  c;  Ptol.  v.  2. 
§5  5, 14.)  8.  Troas  (ii  Tpait),  the  territory  of 
Troy,  that  is,  the  northern  part  of  the 
c<iast,  from  Sigeinm  to  the  bay  of  Adra- 
mtttinni.  4.  Aeous,  the  southern  part  of  the 
most,  especially  that  between  the  rivers  Caicus  and 
Hrmnis.  5.  Tbithrahia  (4  Ttv$pttria\  or  the 
district  on  the  soothem  frontier,  where  in  ancient 
times  Tcuthras  is  said  to  have  formed  a  Mysian 
kingdom.   (Strab.  xii.  p.  551.) 

These  names  and  divisions,  however,  were  not 
tin  same  at  all  times.  Under  the  Persian  do- 
amm,  when  Mysia  funned  a  part  of  the  second 
Btrapy  (Herod.  Ui.  90X  the  name  Mysia  was  ap- 
plied only  to  the  north-eastern  port  of  the  country, 
tliat  is,  to  Myua  Minor ;  whili!  the  western  port  of 
the  coast  of  the  Hellespont  bore  the  name  of  Lesser 
Fhivgia.  and  the  district  to  the  south  of  the  latter 
that  of  Troas.  (Scylaz,  p.  35.)  In  the  latest  times 
<i  the  Roman  Empire,  that  is,  tmder  the  Christian 
empenins,  the  greater  part  of  Mysia  was  contained 
in  the  province  bearing  the  name  of  Uellcspontus, 
while  the  liouthem  districts  as  far  as  Troas  belonged 
to  the  pnnrince  of  Axia.  (Hierocl.  p.  658.) 

The  greats  part  of  Mysia  is  a  mountainons 
comtry,  being  traversed  by  the  north-western 
branches  of  Monnt  Taurus,  which  gradually  slope 
dum  towards  the  Aegean,  the  main  branches  being 
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Mount  Ida  and  Mount  Temni.-b.  The  country  is 
also  rich  in  rivers,  tliougli  most  of  them  are  small, 
and  not  navigable;  but,  notwithstanding  its  abun- 
dant supply  of  water  in  rivets  and  lakes,  the 
country  was  in  ancient  times  less  productive  than 
other  provinces  of  Asia  Minor,  and  many  parts  of  it 
were  covered  with  marshes  and  forests.  Besides  the 
ordinary  products  of  Asia  Minor,  and  the  excellent 
wheat  of  Assus  (Strab.  xv.  p.  725),  Mysia  was  cele- 
brated for  a  kind  of  stone  railed  lapis  assins  (ffop- 
Ko^yof),  which  had  the  power  of  quickly  consum- 
ing the  human  body,  whente  it  was  used  for  coffins 
(sarcophagi),  and  partly  powdered  and  strewed  over 
dead  bodies.  (I)ioecorid.  v.  141 ;  Plin.  ii.  98, 
xxxvi.  27 ;  Sleph.  B.  t. ».  'Airtror.)  Near  the  coasts 
of  the  Hellespont  there  were  exnellent  oyster  beds. 
(Plin.  xxxii.  21;  Catnll.  xviil  4;  Virg.  Ceorg. 
i.  207  :  Lucan,  ix.  959 ;  comp.  Theophiast.  Hiit, 
Plant.  I  6.  13.) 

The  Country  of  Mysia  was  inliabited  by  several 
tribes,  as  Phrygians,  Tmjans,  Aeolians,  and  Mysians; 
hut  we  must  here  confine  onrselves  to  the  Mysians, 
from  whom  the  country  derived  its  name.  Mysians 
are  meutioned  in  the  Iliad  (ii.  858,  x.  430,  xiii.  5), 
and  seem  to  be  conceived  by  the  poet  as  dwelling 
on  the  Hellespont  in  that  part  afterwards  calM 
Mysia  Minor.  Thence  they  seem,  during  the  period 
subsequent  to  the  Trojan  War,  to  have  extended 
themselves  both  westward  and  southward.  (Strab. 
xii.  p.  665.)  Herodotos  (vii.  74)  describes  them  as 
belonging  to  the  same  stock  as  the  Lydiaiis,  with 
whom  they  were  always  stationed  together  in  tlie 
Persian  armies  (Herod,  i,  171),  and  who  probably 
spoke  a  language  akin  to  theirs.  Strabo  (vii. 
pp.  295,  303,  xii.  pp.  542,  564,  &c)  regards  them 
as  a  tribe  that  had  immigrated  into  Asia  from 
Europe.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  these  two  state- 
ments are  to  be  reconciled,  or  to  decide  which  of 
them  is  more  entitled  to  belief.  As  no  traces  of  the 
Mysian  huiguage  hare  come  down  to  us,  we  cannot 
pronoimce  a  positive  opinion,  though  the  evidence,  so 
far  as  it  can  be  gathered,  seems  to  be  in  favour  of 
Strabo's  view,  especially  if  we  bear  in  mind  the 
alleged  identity  of  Hoesians  and  Mysuns.  It  is, 
moreover,  not  quite  certain  as  to  whether  the 
Mysians  in  Homer  are  to  be  conceived  as  Asiatics  or 
as  Eumpeans.  If  this  view  be  correct,  the  Mysians 
must  have  crossed  over  into  Asia  either  before,  or 
soon  after  the  Trojan  War.  Being  afterwards  pressed 
by  other  immigrants,  they  advanced  farther  into  the 
cuiutty,  extending  in  the  south-west  as  far  as  Per- 
gamum, and  in  tLe  east  as  far  as  Catacecaumene. 
About  tlie  time  of  the  Aeotian  migration,  they 
founded,  under  Teuthnas,  the  kingdom  of  Teutbrania, 
which  was  soon  destroyed,  but  gave  tlie  district  in 
which  it  had  existed  its  permanent  name.  The 
people  which  most  pressed  upon  them  in  the  north 
and  east  seem  to  have  been  the  Bithynians. 

In  regard  to  their  history,  the  Mysians  shared  the 
fate  of  all  the  nations  in  the  wett  of  Asia  Minor. 
In  B.  c.  190,  when  Antiochus  was  driven  from 
Western  Asia,  they  became  incorporated  with  the 
kmgdom  of  Pergamus;  and  when  this  was  mad* 
over  to  Rome,  they  formed  a  part  of  the  province  of 
Asia.  Kespecting  their  national  character  and  insti- 
tutions we  possess  scarcely  any  information ;  but  if 
we  may  apply  to  them  that  which  Posidonius  (I'a 
Strab.  vii.  p.  296)  states  of  the  European  Mocsians, 
they  were  a  pious  and  peaceabia  nomadic  people, 
who  lived  in  a  very  simple  manner  on  the  produce  of 
their  flocks,  and  had  not  made  great  advaucea  w 
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civilisation.  Tbeir  language  was,  according  to 
Sirabo  (xiL  p.  572),  a  mixlnra  of  Lydian  and 
Phrygian,  that  is,  perhaps,  a  dialect  akin  to  both  of 
them.  Their  comparatively  low  state  of  civilisation 
seems  also  to  be  indicated  by  the  armour  attribnted 
to  them  by  Herodotus  (vii.  74),  which  consisted  of 
a  common  helmet,  a  small  shield,  and  a  Javelin,  the 
point  of  which  was  hardened  by  fire.  At  a  later 
time,  the  influence  of  the  Greeks  by  whom  they 
were  sorronnded  seems  to  have  done  away  with 
ever3rthing  that  was  peculiar  to  them  as  a  nation, 
and  to  have  dran  n  them  into  the  sphere  of  Greek 
civilisation.  (Comp.  Forbiger,  Hatu^uck  dtr  altm 
GwffngMe,  vol.  ii.  p.  1 10,  &c;  Cramer,  A$ia 
Minor,  i.  p.  30,  &c ;  Niebohr,  Leet  on  Arte.  But. 
vol.  i.  p.  83,  &C.)  [L.  S.] 

MY'SIUS  (M^ios),  a  tributary  of  the  Caicus,  on 
the  frontiers  of  Mysia,  having  its  sonrces  on  Mount 
Temnus,  and  joining  the  Caicns  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Pergamnm.  (Sttab.  ziii.  p.  616.)  Ac- 
cording to  Ovid  {Met  zv.  277)  Mysioa  was  only 
another  name  for  Caicus,  whence  some  have  inferred 
that  the  upper  part  of  the  Caicus  was  actually  called 
Mysins.  It  is  generally  believed  that  the  Mysins  is 
the  same  as  the  modem  Btrgma.  [L.  S.] 

MYSOCAKAS  (Mwroa^,  Ptd.  iv.  1.  §  3), 
a  harbour  on  the  W.  coast  tt  Manretania,  near  the 
Photb,  probably  the  same  as  the  Caricds  Mdkus 
{fiafiKtn/  Tttxoi)  •  "f  Hanno  (p.  8,  ed.  Hudson; 
comp.  Ephor.  ap.  Sleph.  B.  t. «.),  now  ^^Aont,  near 
the  Wad  Tauifi,  where  Benou  s  map  of  Marooco 
marks  mins.  {Geog.  Grata.  Mm.  vol.  i.  p.  4,  ed. 
Mailer,  Paris,  1855.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

MYSOMACE'DONES  (KvaoimOoru),  a  tribe 
of  the  Mysians,  probably  occupying  the  district 
about  the  sources  oS  the  small  river  Mysios.  (Ptol. 
V.  2.  §  15;  Plin.  v.  31.)  In  the  time  of  the 
Komans  this  tribe  belonged  to  the  conventns  of 
Kphesns;  but  further  particulars  are  not  known  of 
them.  [L.S  ] 

MY'STIA  (Mixrrfa:  Elh.  Mwrrioixtt:  Momule- 
mce),  a  town  of  Brattinm,  which  eeems  to  have 
been  situated  on  the  E:  coast  of  that  province,  be- 
tween Scyladum  and  the  Zephyrian  promontory, 
apparently  not  far  from  Cape  Cocinthus  (Capo  di 
StiUi).  (Mela,  ii.  4.  §  8;  Plin.  Hi.  10.  s.  15.) 
Stephanus  of  Byzantium  cites  Pbilistns  as  calling  it 
a  city  of  the  Samnites,  by  which  he  must  evidently 
Kiean  their  Locanian  or  Bruttian  descendants.  (Steph. 
B.  «.  v.)  Its  position  cannot  be  more  exactly  deter- 
mined, but  it  is  i^ced  coi\jectnrally  at  Momuterace, 
near  the  Capo  di  Stilo.  (Cluver.  Ital.  p.  1305 ; 
Kimanelli,  vol.  i.  p.  175.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

M  YTHE'POLIS  or  MYTHO'POLIS  ^Mufl^roXu, 
MuMwoAu),  a  town  of  Bithynia,  of  uncertain  site, 
though  it  was  probably  situated  Bn  the  north-west 
side  of  the  Lacus  Aacania.  It  is  said  that  during 
the  winter  all  the  artificial  wells  of  the  place  were 
completely  drained  of  water,  but  that  in  summer  they 
bnaime  filled  againlto  the  brim.  (Aristot.  Mir.  Ante. 
55;  Antig.  Caryst.  18S.)  Stephanus  Byz.  ((.  v. 
tluMvoAii)  and  Pliny  (v.  43)  mention  a  town 
of  the  name  of  Pythnpolis  in  Mysia,  which  may  poe- 
eiblv  be  the  same  as  Mvthopnlis.  [L.  &] 

MYtlLE'NE  or  MltYLE'Nft  (MutiA«m|  or  Mi- 
TuKhtnt :  Eth.  VluriKtirmos  or  KiTuXnvatot),  the 
most  important  city  in  the  island  of  Lesbos.  There 
is  some  uncertainty  about  the  orthography  of  the 
name.  Coins  are  luwnimous  in  favour  of  Mm-iA^rq. 
Inscriptions  vary.  Greek  manuscripts  have  gene- 
rally, but  not  universally,  Mitv\i)>^.    Latin  manu- 
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scripts  have  generally  Mitylene;  bnt  Velleiua  Pa- 
terculus,  Poinponiua  Mela,  and  sometimes  Pliny, 
have  Mytilene.  In  some  cases  we  find  the  Latin 
plural  form  Mitylenae.  (Suet  Catt.  2,  Tib.  10; 
Liv.  Epit.  89.)  Tacitus  has  the  adjective  Myti- 
lenensis  {Ann.  ziv.  53).  It  is  generally  agreed 
now  that  tlie  word  ought  to  be  written  Mytilene; 
but  it  does  not  seem  necessary  to  alter  those  pas- 
sages where  the  evidence  of  MSS.  preponderates  the 
other  way.  A  full  discussion  of  this  subject  may 
be  seen  in  Flehn  {LeMacorvm  Liber).  The  modem 
city  is  called  Mi^len,  and  sometimes  Catlro. 

The  chief  intrrest  of  the  history  of  LssBoe  «s 
concentrated  in  Mytilene.  Its  eminence  is  evident 
from  its  long  series  of  coins,  not  only  in  the  auto- 
nomous period,  when  ihey  often  bore  the  legend 
nPtlTH  AECBOT  (JTTIAHNH,  but  in  the  im- 
perial period  down  to  the  reign  of  Gallienus.  Lesbos, 
from  the  earliest  to  the  latest  times,  has  been  the 
most  distinguished  city  of  the  island,  whether  we 
consider  the  histoiy  of  poetry  or  politics,  or  the 
annals  of  naval  warfare  and  commercial  enterprise. 

One  reason  of  tbe  continued  pre-eminence  of 
Mytilene  is  to  be  iimnd  in  its  situation,  which  (in 
common  with  that  of  Methtmna)  was  favourable 
to  the  coasting  trade.  Its  harbours,  too,  appear  to 
have  been  excellent.  Originally  it  was  built  npoa  a 
snutll  island ;  and  thns  (whether  tbe  small  island 
were  imited  to  the  main  island  by  a  causeway  or 
not)  two  harbours  were  formed,  one  on  tiie  north 
and  the  other  on  the  south.  The  farmer  of  these 
was  the  harbour  for  ships  of  war,  and  was  capable 
of  being  closed,  and  of  containing  fifty  triremes , 
the  latter  was  the  mtrrantile  harbonr,  and  was 
larger  and  deeper,  and  defended  by  a  mole.  (Stntb. 
xiii.  p.  617;  Pans.  viii.  30.)  The  best  elucidatioQ 
of  its  situation  in  reference  to  the  sea  will  be  found 
in  the  narrativee  contained  in  the  3rd  book  of  Thncy- 
dides  and  the  Ist  boiJc  of  Xenophon'a  Hellenic*. 
Tbe  northern  harbonr  seems  to  have  been  called 
MoA^it  [Malba].  This  harmonises  with  what 
we  find  in  Thucydides,  and  with  what  Aristotle 
says  ooncemmg  the  action  of  the  K£.  wind  (rauclat) 
on  Mytilene.  Tlie  statements  of  Xenophon  are  {sr 
from  clear,  unless,  with  Mr.  Grote  (Hi$t.  of  Greece, 
voL  viii.  p.  230),  we  sappoee  the  Evriput  of 
Mytilene  to  te  that  arm  of  the  sea  which  we  have 
mentioned,  in  the  article  Lesbos,  under  the 
name  of  Portus  Hieraeus,  and  which  runs  up  into 
the  interior  of  the  island,  to  the  very  neighbour- 
hood of  Mytilene.  A  rude  plan  is  given  by  Toome- 
fort;  but  fur  accurate  informati<n  the  English  Ad- 
miralty'  charts  must  be  consulted.  The  beaoly 
of  the  ancient  city,  and  the  strength  of  its  forti- 
fications, are  celebrated  both  by  Greek  and  Boman 
writers.  (See  especially  Cic.e.£WiLii.  16.)  Plutaivh 
mentions  a  theatre  (Pomp.  42),  and  Alhenaeos 
a  Prytaneinm  (x.  p.  425).  Vitruvius  says  (i.  6) 
that  the  winds  were  very  troublesome  in  tbe  liarbonr 
and  in  the  streets,  and  that  the  changes  of  weather 
were  injurious  to  health.  The  products  of  the  soil 
near  Mytilene  do  not  seem  to  have  been  di»tin- 
guished  by  any  very  remarkable  peculiarities. 
Theophrastus  and  Pliny  make  mention  of  its  mush- 
rooms :  Galen  says  that  its  wine  was  inferior  to  that 
of  Methymna.  In  illustration  of  the  appearance  of 
Mytilene,  as  seen  from  the  sea,  we  may  refer  to  a 
view  in  Choiseul-Gonflier ;  and  to  another,  which 
shows  the  fine  forms  of  the  mountains  immediHtcly 
behind,  in  Conybean  and  Uowsoo's  Lifii  and  A//)* 
o/Sl.  Paid. 
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Tbe  first  passage  in  which  the  historjr  of  Mytilene 
comes  promiuentlj  into  view  ia  in  the  struggle  be- 
tween the  Aeolians  and  Athenians  for  Sigeum  (b.c. 
606),  at  the  NW.  comer  of  Asia  Minor.  The  ylace 
and  the  time  are  both  remarl^able,  as  illnstniting  the 
earl;  vigoor  with  which  Mytilene  was  exercising  its 
maritime  and  political  power.  We  see  it  alraidy 
grasping  considerable  possessions  on  the  mainland. 
It  was  in  this  conflict,  too,  that  Pittocus,  the  sage 
and  lawgiver  of  Mytilene,  acted  so  noble  a  part,  and 
that  Alcaeus,  her  great  poet,  lost  his  shield.  The 
mention  of  these  two  names  reminds  us  that  this 
tiine  of  rivalry  with  Athens  coincides  with  the 
famous  internal  contests  of  the  nobles  and  commons 
in  Mjtilene.  For  the  history  and  results  of  this 
straggle,  see  tbe  lives  of  AliCAEos,  Pittacus,  and 
Sappho,  in  the  Diet  of  Biogrt^ph^. 

It  may  be  difficult  to  di^tangle  the  history  of 
(he  Mjtilenaeans  from  that  of  the  Aeolians  in  ge- 
neral, during  the  period  of  the  Persian  ascendancy 
on  these  coasts.  But  we  have  a  proof  of  their  mer- 
cantile enterprise  in  the  fact  that  they  alone  of  the 
Aeolians  took  part  in  the  building  of  the  Hellenium 
at  Nancraus  (Herod,  ii.  178);  and  we  And  them 
taking  a  prominent  part  in  the  invasion  of  Egypt  by 
Camby!>es.  (lb.  iiL  13,  14.)  They  supplied  a  con- 
tingent to  Daiios  ui  his  Scythian  expedition  (lb.  iv. 
97).  They  were  closely  coimected  with  the  affairs 
of  Uistiaeos  (lb.  vi.  S);  and  doubtless,. though  they 
are  not  !>eparately  Dientiiined,  they  were  the  best 
portion  of  those  Aeolians  who  supplied  sixty  ships  to 
Xerxes  in  hi:i  invasion  of  Greece,    (lb.  vii.  95.) 

The  period  uf  the  Athenian  supremacy  and  the 
Pelopcaiiesian  War  is  full  of  the  fame  of  Mytilene. 
The  alliance  of  its  citizens  with  these  of  Athens 
began  soon  afler  the  final  repulse  of  Persia.  They  held 
a  very  distinguished  position  among  the  allies  which 
funned  the  Athenian  confederacy  ;  but  their  revolt 
fnra  Athens  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  Peloponnesian 
War  brought  upon  them  the  most  terrible  ruin. 
Though  the  first  dreadful  decision  of  the  Ailienian 
■uembly  was  overruled  (Thucyd.  iii.  36),  the  walls  of 
Mytilene  were  polled  down,  and  her  fleet  given  up; 
her  territory  was  divided  among  Athenian  share- 
holders, and  she  was  deprived  of  her  possessions  and 
furts  on  the  mainland.  (lb.  iii.  50.) 

Towards  the  cloiie  of  the  Peloponnesian  War,  Conon 
was  defeated  by  CaUicratidas  off  Mytilene,  and  block- 
aded in  the  harbour.  (Xen.  HeU.  L  6.)  We  pass  now 
to  the  period  of  Alexander,  with  whose  campaigns  this 
city  was  conspicuonsly  connected.  Tbe  Lesbians  made 
a  treaty  with  Macedonia.  Memnon  reduced  the 
other  cities  of  the  island ;  and  his  death,  which  in- 
flicted the  last  blow  on  the  Persian  power  in  the 
Aegean,  took  place  in  tlie  moment  of  victory  against 
Mytilene.  It  was  retaken  by  Hegcsilocfaus,  in  tlie 
course  of  his  general  reduction  of  tbe  islands,  and 
recaved  a  large  accession  of  territory.  Two  jlyti- 
lenaeans,  Laomedon  and  Erigyius,  the  sons  of  Larichus, 
were  disUnguished  members  of  Alexander's  stuff. 
The  hitter  fell  in  action  against  the  Bactrians  ;  the 
futmer  was  governor  of  Syria  even  after  Alexander's 
death. 

The  first  experience  of  the  Roiran  power  in  tbe 
Aegean  was  di-astrons  to  Mytilene.  Having  espoused 
the  cause  of  Mithridates,  and  having  held  out  to  the 
last,  it  was  sacked  by  M.  Thermus,  on  which  oc- 
casion J.  Caesar  honourably  distinguished  himself. 
Pompey's  friendship  with  Tbeopbanes  led  to  the 
recognition  of  Mytilene  as  a  free  city.  (Plin.  v.  31.) 
After  the  defeat  of  Pharsaha,  Pompey  touched  there 
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for  the  last  time  to  take  Cornelia  on  board.  His  son 
Sextus  met  with  a  friendly  reception  there,  after  his 
defeat  at  sea,  by  Agrippa.  (Dion  Cass.  xlix.  17; 
App.  B.  C.  y.  133.)  Agrippa  himself  resided  there 
for  some  time  in  retirement,  ostensibly  on  accoimt  of 
bis  health,  but  really  through  mortification  caused 
by  the  preference  shown  to  M.  Marcellus  (Tac.  Arm. 
xiv.  S3;  Suet.  Ji^.  66,  ^li.  10);  and  this  resi- 
dence is  commemorated  by  an  inscription  still 
extant.  (See  Pococke.)  The  last  event  which  we 
need  mention  in  the  imperial  period  is  the  crossing 
over  of  Germanicus  with  Agrippina  from  Euboea  to 
Lesbos,  and  the  birth  of  Julia.  (Tac.  Ann.  ii.  54.) 
This  event,  also,  was  coirunemorated  both  by  coins 
and  inscriptions.  (See  Eckhel  and  Pococke.)  It 
appears  that  tbe  privilege  of  freedom  was  taken 
away  by  Vespasian,  but  restored  by  Hadrian. 
(Plebn,  LeMac  p.  83.) 

Mytilene  is  one  of  the  few  ciUes  of  tbe  Aegean, 
which  have  continued  without  intermission  to  flonri>Ii 
till  tbe  present  day.  In  the  coiu'se  of  the  middle 
ages  it  gradually  gave  its  name  to  the  whole  island. 
Thus,  in  the  Synecdemns  of  Hierocles,  MirvX^n; 
and  MfBifivct  ate  both  mentioned  under  tbe  Piv- 
vince  of  the  UUmdi ;  but  in  the  later  Byzantine 
division,  Mytilene  is  spoken  of  as  an  island,  like 
Lemna>  and  Chios,  in  tbe  Theme  of  the  Aegean  Sea. 
(Const  Porphyrog.  de  Them.  i.  pp.  43, 43,  ed.  Bomi.) 
The  fortimes  of  Mytilene  during  the  first  advancis 
of  the  Mahomedans  in  the  Levant,  and  during  the 
ascendancy  of  tbe  Venetians  at  a  Uter  period,  are 
noticed  in  Finlay's  Bittory  of  the  Byzantine  and 
Greek  Empirei',  vol.  iL  pp.  72,  171,  223.  Tlia 
island  of  Lesbos  was  not  actually  part  of  the  Ma- 
homedan  empu^  till  nearly  ten  yean  after  the 
fall  of  Constantinople. 

With  the  exception  of  the  early  struggles  of  the 
time  of  Alcaeiu  and  PittacuB,  there  is  little  to  be 
said  of  the  internal  constitutional  history  of  Mytilene, 
It  shared,  with  all  Greek  cities,  the  results  of  the 
struggles  of  the  oligarchical  and  democratical  parties. 
We  find  a  commonalty  (Sa/ios)  <nd  a  council  (JUhXa) 
mentioned  on  coins  of  the  period  of  Alexander  ;  and 
the  title  of  magistrates,  called  <rrpaTtrr6s  (praetor), 
appears  on  cinns  of  Lucius  Verus.  In  connection 
with  this  pert  of  the  subject  we  may  allude  to  two 
creditable  laws ;  one  which  enacted  (doubtless  in 
conyequence  of  the  great  quantity  of  wine  in  tlie 
island)  that  offences  committed  by  the  drunk  should 
be  more  severely  punished  than  tiose  committed  by 
the  sober  (Arist.  PiA.  ii.  9.  9) ;  the  other  making 
a  singular  provision  for  the  punishment  of  faithle.vs- 
ness  in  tributary  allies,  by  depriving  them  of  the 
privilege  of  educating  their  children.  (Aelian,  Var. 
aUU  vii.  15.)  [J.  S.  H.] 


COQf  or  MYTILEKB. 


MYTI'STKATUS    {Vlvriarpwros,     Steph.    B., 
Died.;   MourlffT/iOTOi,   Zooar.;  ri    MvrriaTparor, 
Pol. :  Elh.  Mntustratinua,  Plin.),  a  town  in  the  inte- 
rior of  Sicilv,  the  position  of  which  is  wholly  uncer- 
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tHin.  It  wu  probably  bat  a  nnall  town,  tbongh 
strongly  furtifiel,  vbenca  Pbilistos  (op.  Steph.  B. 
I.  r.)  called  it  "  a  fortreag  of  Sicily."  It  is  con- 
spicaoosly  mentioned  during  the  Kirst  Funic  War, 
when  it  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Carthaginians,  and 
was  besi^ed  by  the  Bomans,  bat  for  some  time  with- 
out success,  on  account  of  the  great  strength  of  its 
position ;  it  was  at  length  taken  by  the  consul  A. 
Atilius  CaUtinos  in  B.C.  258.  The  inhabitants 
were  either  put  to  the  sword  or  sold  as  slaves,  and 
the  town  itself  entirely  destroyed.  (PoL  i.  24  ; 
Diod.  zxiii.  9,  Exc.  JJouch.  p.  503 ;  Zonar.  viii.) 
It  was,  bawerer,  again  inhabited  at  a  later  peri<id,  as 
we  find  the  Mutnstralini  mentioned  by  Pliny  among 
the  municipal  towns  of  the  interior  of  Sicily.  (Plin.  iii. 
8.  s.  14.)  But  no  notice  of  its  name  occnrs  in  the 
interval,  and  Cluverius  (who  has  been  followed  by 
many  modem  geugrsphem)  would,  therefore,  identify 
Mytistratus  with  Amestratas  ;  an  assumption  for 
which  there  are  certainly  no  sufficient  gronnds,  both 
names  being  perfectly  well  attested.  [Auestka- 
TU9.]    (Cluver.  SkiL  p.  383.^  [E.  H.  B.] 

mVuS(MvoEs:  EtL  Huowrtas),  an  Ionian  town 
ill  Caria,  on  the  southern  bank  d  the  Haeander,  at  a 
distance  of  30  stadia  from  the  mouth  of  that  river. 
Its  foundation  was  ascribed  to  Cydrelus,  a  natural 
son  of  Codrus.  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  633.)  It  was  the 
smallest  among  the  twelve  Ionian  cities,  and  in  the 
days  of  Strabo  (xiv.  p.  636)  the  popnlation  was  so 
reduced  that  they  did  not  form  a  political  commu- 
nity, but  became  incorporated  with  Miletus,  whither 
in  tlie  end  the  Mynsians  transferred  themselves, 
abandoning  tlieir  own  town  altogether.  This  last 
•vent  happened,  according  to  Pausanias  (vii.  2.  §  7), 
on  account  of  the  great  number  of  flies  which  an- 
noyed the  inhabitants;  but  it  was  more  probably  on 
account  of  the  frequent  inundations  to  which  the 
place  was  exposed.  (Vitruv.  iv.  1.)  Hyus  was  one 
of  the  three  towns  given  to  Themistocles  by  the 
Persian  king  (Tliucyd.  i.  138:  Diod.  Sic.  xi.  57; 
riut.  Them.  29;  Atben.  i.  pi  29;  Nep.  Then.  10.) 
During  the  Peloponnftiian  War  the  Athenians  ex- 
perienced a  check  near  this  place  from  the  Carians. 
(Tbacyd.  iil  19.)  Philip  of  Macedonia,  who  had 
obtained  possession  of  Myus,  ceded  it  to  the  Mag- 
liesi:ins.  Athen  iii.  p.  78.)  The  only  edifice 
noticed  by  the  ancients  at  Myos  was  a  temple  of 
Dionysns,  built  of  white  marble.  (Pans.  L  c.)  The 
mmense  quantity  of  deposits  carried  down  by  the 
Maeander  have  considerably  removed  the  coast-line, 
sn  that  even  in  Strabo's  time  the  distance  between 
Myua  and  the  sea  was  increased  to  40  stadia  (xii. 
p.  579),  while  originally  the  town  had  no  doubt 
been  built  on  the  coast  itself.  There  still  are  some 
ruins  of  Hyus,  which  most  travellers,  forgetting  the 
changes  wrought  by  the  Haeander,  have  mistaken 
for  those  of  Miletus,  while  those  ol  Heracleia  have 
been  mistaken  for  those  of  ilyns.  (Camp.  Leake, 
Alia  Afmor,  p.  239,  &c.)  The  mistake  is  repeated 
by  Sir  0.  Fellows  (Jturaal  of  a  Tour  in  A:  Mm. 
p.  263),  though  it  had  been  pointed  out  long  before 
bis  time.  [L.  S.] 


N. 


NAABDA  (SaipSa,  PtoL  T.  18.  §  7;  Stepb.  B. 
t.  V. ;  Vtipia,  Joseph.  Ant  xviii.  12),  a  small  place 
in  Mesopotamia,  near  Sipphara.  It  is  probably  the 
same  as  that  called  in  the  Pentinger  Table  Kaharra. 
Jusephtts    (peaks  (Ji.  c.)  of  Mearda  as  a  place  in 
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Biibylonia,  possessing  an  extensive  range  of  territnrr 
and  defended  fitim  hostile  attack  by  theEupbratca 
which  flows  roand  it.  When  Tiberias  overthrew 
the  Jews  in  the  East,  the  remnant  of  that  people 
took  refuge  in  Naarda  and  Ni&ibis;  and  the  f^mer 
city  long  remained  a  place  of  refuge  for  the  Jews. 
In  the  intermediate  records  of  the  Christian  East 
we  find  occasional  notices  of  this  place,  under  the 
titles  of  Hahardeir  and  Belb-Nubadra.  Thus,  in 
A.  D.  421,  a  bishop  of  Nahardeir  b  mentioned  (A&- 
sein.  Bibl.  OrienL  iii.  p.  264):  in  A.  D.  755,  Jonas 
is  bishop  of  Beth-Nuhadra  (Assem.  ii.  p.  Ill); 
and  as  late  as  A.  D.  1285,  another  penion  is  recorded 
as  "  Episcopus  Nnhadrensis."  (A^sem.  ii.  p.  249.) 
During  all  tliis  period  Nvarda  is  included  within  the 
episcopal  province  of  Mo.iul.  Lastly,  in  the  Travels 
of  Bf  njainin  of  Tudela,  which  took  place  towards 
the  end  of  the  1 2th  century,  tlie  traveller  mentions 
going  to  "  Juba,  which  is  I'umbeditha,  in  Kehardes, 
containing  about  two  thousand  Jews"  (p.  92, 
Asher's  edit);  from  which  it  appears  that,  at  that 
period,  Naarda  was  considered  to  comprehend  a  dis- 
trict with  other  towns  in  it.  Pumbeditha  and  Sura 
were  two  celebrated  Jewish  towns  situated  near  one 


another,  at  no  great  distance  from  Baghddd.    TV.] 
MAARilALCHA.      [Babtiasia,    VoL   L    p. 
362.  a.] 


NABAEUS  (NoSaior,  Ptol.  ii.  3.  §1),  a  river  in 
the  extreme  north  of  Britannia  Barbara  or  Caledonia, 
probably  the  Kavem  river,  east  of  C.  Wrxtth. 

NABALIA,  in  the  text  of  Tacitus  {BiiL  v.  26), 
is  a  river  ui  or  near  the  Batavomm  Insula,  over 
which  there  was  a  bridge.  During  the  war  between 
Civilis  and  the  Bomans,  there  was  a  conference 
between  Civilis  and  Cerealis  on  this  bridge,  which 
had  been  cut  asunder  for  safety's  sake,  each  party 
at  the  conference  keeping  oo  bis  own  side  of  the 
river.  It  is  uncertain  if  the  name  Kabalia  is  right ; 
and  if  it  is  right,  it  is  also  uncertain  what  tae  river 
is.  It  must,  however,  be  some  stream  about  tlie 
lower  part  of  the  Rhine ;  and  Walckenaer  (fieog. 
4c.  vol.  i.  p.  296)  conjectnres  that  it  is  tlie  Tttel 
or  eastern  branch  of  the  Rhine  which  flows  into  the 
Z'ofder  Zee.  Ptolemy  (ii.  1 1.  §  28)  has  a  place 
Navaiia  (NovdAia)  in  Great  Germania,  the  position 
of  which,  if  we  can  trust  the  numbers,  is  on  or  near 
Ptolemy's  eai-tem  branch  cf  the  Rhine,  whatever 
that  eastern  branch  may  be.  [G.  L.] 

NABATAEI  (SaSeermot,  *Awot<uoi,  PtoL  vi.  7. 
§  21 ;  NoSctrcu,  Suid.  i.  v. ;  NawrraToi,  LXS. ;  Naba- 
thae.  Sen.  Ben.  Oet.  160:  the  cotmtry,  NaSarala, 
Strab. ;  NoSarqi^,  Joseph.),  a  numemns  and  import- 
ant peojile  of  Arabia  Petraea,  celebrated  in  the  clas- 
sical geographers,  Josephus  describes  the  country 
as  comprehending  all  from  the  Enphrates  to  the 
Red  Sea,  L  e.  the  whole  of  the  northern  part  of  the 
Arabian  peninsula  ;  and  inhabited  by  the  descendants 
of  the  12  sons  of  Ishmael,  from  the  eldest  of  whom, 
Nebaioth,  this  territory  is  supposed  to  have  derived 
its  name.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  autliority  of  S. 
Jerome,  three  centuries  later,  who  writes,  "  Kebaioth 
omnis  regio  ah  Eupbrate  usque  ad  Mare  Rubnun 
Nabathena  usque  hodie  dicitur,  quae  pars  Arabiae 
est."  (Jceeph.  Ant.  i.  13.  §  4;  Hieron.  Comment 
m  Genet,  xxr.  13.)  The  only  allnsion  to  this 
people  in  the  canonical  Scriptures,  supposing  them 
identical,  is  by  their  patriarchal  designation  ;  and 
the  mention  of  the  "rams  of  Nebaioth,"  in  con- 
nection with  the  "flocks  of  Kedar"  (/ao.  Ix.  7), 
intimates  that  they  existed  as  a  distinct  pastoral 
tribe.     But  they  occur  frequently  in  history  after 
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the  cmptirit/.  Thry  vera  the  friends  and  allicx  of 
the  Jem  in  their  strogele  for  independence;  for 
vhen  Jadaa  Maccabaeuis  with  his  brother  Jonathan, 
{:Dnd  them  3  dar^  S.  of  the  Jordan  (cir,  B.  c.  164^ 
thqr  received  him  amicably,  and  gave  him  informa- 
tion which  led  to  the  deliverance  of  the  oppressed 
Jews  in  Gilead  from  the  Ammonites,  onder  Timo- 
thnis  (Jiueph.  Ant  xii.  8.  §  3;  1  Maecah.  t.  24, 
&c.);  and  when  preparing  for  an  engagement  with 
Bacchides  (cir.  B.  c  161),  the  same  Jonathan  pro- 
poaed  to  place  all  their  moveable  pmperty  in  their 
costody.  (lb.  xiii.  1.  §  2;  1  Uaccab.  ix.  33.)  But 
the  earliest  and  fullest  notice  of  this  people  and  of 
their  coontry  occurs  in  Diodoms  Sirulus,  who  men- 
tions them  frequently.  In  B.  c.  312,  Antigonos, 
having  lecorereid  Syria  and  Palestine  out  of  the 
hands  of  Ptolemy,  resolved  on  an  expedition  against 
the  Nabataei,  and  detached  his  general  Athenaeus 
on  this  service,  with  4000  light-armed  troops  and 
600  light  cavalry.  The  manners  of  these  Arabs 
and  their  country  is  described  by  the  historian  in 
this  connection.  They  inhabited  tents  in  a  vast 
dewrt  tract,  which  dfered  neither  streams  nor 
fountains  to  an  invading  army.  Their  institutions, 
S3  described  by  him,  bear  a  striking  resembUnce  to 
tli-ne  of  the  Eecliabites  in  every  particuUr,  "to 
drink  no  wine,  nor  to  build  hnnses,  nor  to  have  vine- 
T>rd,  nor  field,  nor  seed,  but  to  dwell  in  tents." 
(./<r.  ixxv.  6— 11.)  Diodorus  mentions  that  the 
violation  of  any  of  these  customs  was  a  capital 
crime.  Their  occupAtious  were  chiefly  pastoral ; 
taut  possessing  camels  and  othera  sheep  in  mncli 
greater  abundance  than  the  other  Arabii,  although 
their  namber  did  not  exceed  10,000;  but  they  also 
acted  as  carriera  of  the  aromatic  drugs  of  Arabia 
Felix,  which  were  discharged  at  their  great  mart  at 
I'etre,  and  by  them  transported  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean, at  Rhinocorura.  The  love  of  liberty  was  a 
paation  with  them ;  and  their  custom,  when  attacked 
br  a  more  powerful  enemy,  was  to  retire  to  the  wil- 
derness, whither  the  invadera  could  not  follow  them 
fir  want  of  water.  They  themselves  had  provided 
f  >r  such  emergencies  vast  subterranean  reservoin  of 
rain  water,  dug  in  the  cUyey  soil,  or  excavated  in 
llie  wft  rock,  and  phtstereii,  with  very  narrow 
monihs,— which  could  be  easily  stopped  and  con- 
Kaled  from  sight,  but  which  were  marked  by  indi- 
ntions  known  only  to  themselves,— but  gradually 
expanding  until  they  attained  the  dimensions  of  100 
l«l  square.  They  lived  on  flesh  and  milk,  and  on 
tlie  ipcntaneoos  produce  of  the  country,  such  as 
prpper  and  wild  honey,  which  they  dmnk  mixed 
with  water.  There  was  an  annual  fair  held  in  their 
6i(U)liy,  to  which  the  bulk  of  the  males  used  to 
resort  for  pnrpoEes  of  traffic,  leaving  their  flock.i 
vith  their  most  aged  men,  and  the  women  and 
children  at  Petra,  naturally  a  very  strong  place, 
though  unwalled,  two  days  distant  from  the  inlia- 
bited  ooontiy.  Athenaens  took  advantage  of  the 
absence  of  the  Nabataeans  at  the  fair,  to  attack 
Petn;  and  making  a  forced  march  of  3  days  and  3 
niirhts  from  the  eparchy  of  Idnmaea,  a  distance  of 
2200  stadia,  be  assanlted  the  city  about  midnight, 
slanghiered  and  wounded  many  of  its  inhabitants, 
and  carried  off  an  immense  booty  in  spicery  and 
sQvcr.  [Peika  ]  On  his  retreat,  however,  be 
was  surprised  by  the  Nabataei,  and  all  bis  forces 
cot  to  pieces,  with  the  exception  of  50  horsemen. 
Surtly  afterwards  Antigonns  sent  another  expedi- 
tion against  Petn,  under  the  command  of  Demetrius ; 
bat  the  inhabitants  were  prepared,  and  Demetrius 
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was  glad  to  withdraw  his  army  on  receiving  such 
gifts  as  were  most  esteemed  among  them.  (Died. 
xix.  44 — 48,  comp.  ii.  48.)  In  the  geographical 
section  of  his  work  the  author  places  them  on  the 
Laianites  Sinus,  a  bay  of  the  Aelanitic  gulf,  and  de- 
scribes them  as  possessing  many  villages,  both  on 
the  coast  and  in  the  interior.  Their  country  was 
most  populous,  and  incredibly  rich  in  cattle;  but 
their  national  character  had  degenerated  when  he 
wrote  (cir.  B.  c.  8).  They  bad  formerly  lived  ho- 
nestly, content  with  the  means  of  livelihood 
which  their  flocks  supplied ;  but  from  the  time  that 
the  kings  of  Alexandria  had  rendered  the  gulf  navi- 
gable for  merchant  vestels,  they  not  only  practised 
violence  as  wreckere,  but  made  piratical  attacks 
from  their  coasts  on  the  merchantmen  in  the  passage 
through  the  gulf,  imitating  in  ferocity  and  lawless- 
ness the  Tauri  in  Pontns.  Ships  of  war  were  sent 
against  them,  and  the  pirates  were  captnred  and 
punished,  (lb.  iii.  42,  comp.  Strabo,  xvi.  p.  777.) 
The  decrease  of  their  transport  trade  and  profits,  by 
the  new  channel  opened  through  Eeypt,  was  doubt- 
less the  real  cause  of  this  degeneracy.  The  trade, 
however,  was  not  entirely  diverted ;  later  writers 
still  mention  Petra  of  the  Nabataei  as  the  great  en- 
trepSt  of  the  Arabian  commerce  (Arrian,  Periplut, 
p.  11,  ap.  Hudson,  vol.  i.),  both  of  the  Gerrlia<>i 
of  the  west,  and  of  the  Hinaei  of  the  south  of  tliat 
peninsula.  (Strabo,  xvi.  p.  776.)  The  account  given 
by  Strabo  agrees  in  its  main  features  with  the  earlier 
record  of  Diodoms  Siculns :  and  he  records  at  length 
tlie  deception  practised  on  his  friend  Aelins  Gnllus 
by  Syllaeus,  the  procurator  (rfwlrpowot)  of  the  Na- 
bataei, under  the  king  Obodas;  a  false  friend  of  the 
Romans,  through  whose  territory  he  first  led  them 
on  leaving  Leiice  Come,  where  they  had  landed. 
The  policy  of  Syllaeus  illustrates  the  remark  of 
Strabo  (xvi.  p.  783),  that  the  Nabataeans  are  prudent 
and  acquisitive  ;  so  much  so,  that  those  who  wasted 
their  property  were  punished,  and  those  who  in- 
creased it  rewarded  by  the  state.  They  bad  few 
slaves  among  them ;  so  they  either  waited  on  them- 
selves, or  practised  mutual  servitude  in  fiunilies, 
even  in  the  royal  iamily.  They  were  much  ad- 
dicted to  feasting,  and  their  domestic  mannen 
marked  considerable  progress  in  Inxnry  and  refine- 
ment, from  the  rude  simplicity  of  the  primitive  times 
described  by  the  more  ancient  author  (p.  783, 
seq.).  He  mentions  that  they  were  fire-worship- 
pers, and  sacrificed  daily  to  the  son  on  their 
house-tope  Their  government  may  be  styhd  a 
limited  monarchy,  as  the  king  was  subject  to  be 
publicly  called  to  account,  and  to  have  to  defend 
himself  before  the  people.  Their  cities  were  un- 
walled, and  their  country  fruitful  in  everything 
but  the  dive.  The  limits  of  their  country  are  not 
clearly  defined;  Strabo  places  them  above  the 
Syrians,  with  the  Sabaei,  in  Arabia  Felix  (xvi.  p. 
779):  but  this  must  be  a  corrupt  reading,  and  is  in- 
consistent with  his  other  notices  of  them.  Thus  he 
speaks  of  the  promontory  near  Seal  Island  —  the 
peninsuhi  of  Mount  Sinai— as  extending  to  Petra 
of  the  Arabs  called  Nabataei  (p.  776),  which  he 
describes  as  situated  in  a  desert  region,  particularly 
towards  Judaea,  and  only  three  or  four  days' 
journey  firom  Jericho  (p.  779).  The  approach  to 
Egypt  from  the  east,  towards  Phoenice  and  Judaea, 
was  difficult  by  way  of  Pelusinm,  but  from 
Arabia  Nabataea  it  was  easy.  All  these  and 
similar  notices  serve  to  show  that,  from  the  age  of 
Antigonus   to  this  period,  tlie  Nabataei  had   in- 
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liabitcd  the  land  of  Edam,  commonly  known  as 
Iduinaea,  and  intimate  that  there  was  no  connection 
whatever  between  the  Idomaeans  of  Petra  io  the 
AugDstine  period,  and  the  children  of  Esau  ;  they 
were,  in  fact,  Nabataenns,  and  therefore,  according 
to  Josephus  and  otlier  ancient  authorities,  Ishmaelite 
Arabs.  How  or  when  they  had  dispossessed  the 
Kdomites  does  not  appear  ui  history,  nor  wliat  bad 
become  of  the  remnant  of  the  Edomites.  (Kobinson, 
Bib.  Re*,  vol.  ii.  pp.  558,  559.)  But  while  Judas 
Maccabaeus  was  on  terms  of  friendship  with  the 
Nabataei,  he  was  carrying  on  a  war  of  extermination 
against  the  Edomites.  (Jotieph.  AnL  zii.  8.  §  1  ; 
1  ilaecab.  r.  3.)  U  is  worthy  of  remark,  however, 
that  the  Idumaeans  with  whom  Hyrcanus  was  in 
alliance,  over  whom  Aretas  reigned,  and  from  whom 
Herod  was  sprung,  are  expressly  said  to  be  Maba- 
taeans  (Ant.  xiv.  2.  §  3,  3.  §§  3,4),  whose  alli- 
ance was  refused  by  Pompey,  on  account  of  their 
inaptitude  for  war.  And  this  identity  is  further 
proved  by  Strabo,  who  writes  that  the  Idumaeans  and 
the  lake  (Asplialtides)  occupy  tlie  extreme  west  (?) 
corner  of  Judaea  :  —  "  These  Idumaeans  are  Na- 
bataeans  ;  but  being  expelled  thence  m  a  sedition, 
they  withdrew  to  the  Jews  and  embraced  their  cns- 
toms.'  (xvi.  p.  760.)  This  recognition  of  the 
Mabataean  origin  of  the  later  Idumaeans,  proves 
tliat  the  name  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  geographical, 
ratbSr  than  as  a  genealogical  designation.  Pliny 
(vL  32)  throws  Utile  light  upon  the  sabject, 
merely  making  the  Nabataei  contignoos  to  the 
Scenite  Arabs,  with  whom  they  were  more  probably 
identical,  and  stating  that  the  ancients  had  placed 
the  Thimanaei  next  to  them  (i.  e.  on  the  E.);  in 
the  {dace  of  whom  he  names  several  other  tribes,  as 
the  Tavcni, Saelleni,  Amceni,  &c.  (Ibid.)  But  the 
statement  of  Joscphiu  that  the  Nabataei  extended 
from  the  Euphrates  to  the  Red  Sea,  is  confirmed  by 
the  lisot  that  the  name  is  still  to  be  found  in  both 
those  regions.  Thus  the  name  Nabat  is  applied  to 
a  manihy  district,  described  by  Golius  as  port 
of  the  **  paluatria  Chaldaeae,"  between  Wtuith  and 
Batra,  which  was  called  "  poludes  Nabathaeorum," 
(tiulius,  cited  by  Forster,  Geog.  of  Arabia,  vol.  i. 
p.  214  n.*),  while  at  the  other  extremity  the  name 
Aabat  is  given  to  a  town  two  days  beyond  (i.  e. 
soutli)  of  hUBamu  in  the  Bedjaa,  by  an  Arabian 
geographer  (Suionti,  cited  by  Quatremere,  Memoire 
tur  la  NabaUau,  p.  38),  near  where  Jebd  Nihil  is 
marked  in  modem  maps.  The  existence  of  this  name 
in  this  locaUty  is  regarded  by  M.  Quatremire  as  an 
additionalargument  for  the  identity  of  £ti7aura  with 
Leuce  Come,  proving  that  the  ooonUry  of  the  Nabataei 
did  acluallyextend  so  far  south.  The  fact  of  the  origin 
of  the  Nabataeans  from  Nebaioth  the  son  of  Ishmaiel, 
resting  as  it  does  on  the  respectable  authority  of 
Josephus,  followed  as  he  is  by  S.  Jerome  (Quoiett. 
Bdrr.  in  Otme*.  torn.  ii.  p.  530),  and  all  subsequent 
writers  in  the  western  world,  hss  been  called  in 
question  by  H.  Quatiemire  in  the  Mdmoire  above 
referred  to;  who  maintains  that  they  are  in  no 
sense  Ishnuulites,  nor  connected  by  race  with  any 
of  the  Arab  families,  but  were  Aramaeans,  and 
identical  with  the  Chaldaeans.  He  cites  a  host  of 
ancient  and  roost  rtspectable  native  Arabic  authors 
in  proof  of  this  theory ;  according  to  whose  state- 
ments the  name  Nal»ts  or  Nabataeans  designated 
the  primitive  and  indigenous  population  of  Chaldaea 
and  the  neighbonring  provinces,  probably  those  whom 
Euscbius  designates  Babylonians  in  contradistinction 
{rum  the  Chaldaeans;     They  occupied  the  whole  of 
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that  country  afterwards  called  Irak-Arab,  in  the 
most  extended  sense  of  that  name,  even  compre- 
hending several  provinces  beyond  the  Tigris ;  anid  it 
is  worthy  of  remark,  that  Masoudi  mentions  a  rem- 
nant of  the  Babylonians  and  Clialdaeans  existing  in 
his  day  in  the  very  pUce  which  is  designated  the 
marshes  of  the  Nabataeans,  i.e.  in  the  villages atu- 
ated  in  the  swampy  ground  between  Watiik  and 
Basra.  (lb.  p.  66.)  Other  authors  mention  Naba- 
taeans near  Jathrib  or  Medina,  which  would  account 
for  the  Jehtl  NibAt  in  that  vicinity ;  and  another 
section  of  them  in  JSoJkrem,  on  the  eastern  oca.-4  o( 
the  peninsula,  who  had  become  Arabs,  as  the  Arab 
inhabitants  of  the  province  of  Oman  are  said  to  have 
become  Nabataeans.  (lb.  p.  80  )  This  settlement  of 
Nabataeans  in  the  Pertian  Oulf  may  be  alluded  to  by 
Strabo,  who  rehites  tlist  the  Chaldaeans,  bani^hnl 
from  their  coimtry,  settled  themselves  in  the  town  of 
Gerrha,  on  the  coast  of  Arabia  (xvi.  p.  766 ) ; 
which  fact  would  account  for  the  commercial  inter- 
course between  the  merchants  of  Gerrha  and  those 
of  Petia  above  referred  to ;  the  Nabataei  of  Petia 
being  a  branch  of  some  fiunily  also  from  Babylon 
and  perhaps  driven  from  their  country  by  the 
same  political  revolution  that  dispossessed  the  re- 
fugees of  Gerrha.  However  this  may  have  been, 
it  must  be  admitted  tliat  the  very  ingenious  and 
forcible  arguments  of  M.  Quatreui^  leave  little 
doubt  that  this  remarkable  people,  which  appears 
so  suddenly  and  comparatively  late  on  the  stage  of 
Arabian  history,  to  disappear  as  suddenly  after  a 
brief  and  brilliant  career  ii  mercantile  activity  and 
success,  were  not  natives  of  the  soil,  but  aliens  of 
another  race  and  family  into  which  they  were  sub- 
sequently nierged,  again  to  reappear  in  the  annals  of 
their  own  original  seats.  (lb.  pp.  88 — 90.)  Reland 
gives  a  dilTeient  account  of  the  identity  of  the  names 
in  the  two  quarters.  (Palatttina,  p.  94.)     [G.  W.j 

NABATHRAE.  [Akualtes.] 

NABIA'NI  (NoSiaroO,  a  tribe  of  the  Cancasns, 
whom  Strabo  (xi.  p.  506)  couples  with  the  Panxam 
(Jlartimai),  about  the  Palus  Maeotis.  [E.  B.  J.] 

NABLIS,  a  river  of  Germany,  flowing  into  the 
Danube  from  the  north,  and  probably  identical  with 
the  Naab  in  Bavarii.  ( Venat.  Fort.  vL  11 ;  Geogr. 
Bav.  iv.  26,  who  calli.  it  Nabns  or  Nams.)  [L.  S.3 

NABKISSA  or  NEBRISSA  (Kiepiaaa,  Stnib.  ui. 
pp.  140,  143;  Ptol.  ii.  4.  §  12  ;  Nebri.-'sa,  in  old 
editt  of  Plin.  iiL  1.  s.  3,  but  Sillig  reads  Nabrissa ; 
Nebrissa,  Sit  iii.  393),  suraamed  Veneria,  a  town  «f 
tlie  Turdetani  in  Hisponia  Baetica,  situated  upon  the 
aestiury  of  the  river  Baetis.  According  to  Silios 
(Jt.  e.)  it  was  celebrated  for  the  worship  of  Dionysus. 
Now  Lebrija.  (Florez,  Etp.  Sagr.  xii.  p.  60.) 

NABBUM,  a  river  of  Gedrosia,  mentioned  by  Pliny 
(vi.  23.  s.  26).  It  must  have  been  situated  near  ilia 
mouth  of  the  Arabis,  between  this  river  and  the  Indus; 
but  its  exact  position  cannot  be  determined.  It  is 
not  mentioned  in  the  voyage  of  Nearchns.     [V.! 

NACMU'SII.    [MAUBETAinA.] 

NACOLEIA,  KACOXU  (NonfXeio,  Kaxo^Oa), 
a  town  in  Phrygia  Epctetus,  between  Doiylaeum 
and  Cotyaeum,  on  the  upper  course  of  the  river 
Thymbtes.  (Strab.  xii.  p.  576  ;  Stepb.  B.  #.  v. ; 
PtoL  v.  2.  §  22.)  In  toe  earlier  limes,  the  town 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  a  place  of  much  con- 
sequence, but  later  writers  often  mention  it.  It  has 
acquired  some  celebrity  from  the  fact  that  the  em- 
peror Valens  there  defeated  the  usurper  Procoplus. 
(Amm.  Marc,  xxvii.  27;  comp.  Zosim.  iv.  8;  Somt. 
BitU  Ecd.  iv.  5  ;  Sozom.  iv.  6.)    In  the  reign  of 
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AiraJius,  Nacoleia  was  occapied  bj  a  Gothic  an- 
risun,  vhich  rerolied  against  tbe  emperor.  (PhU 
loslDcg.  zi.  8;  camp.  HierocI  p.  678 ;  Cone.  Chal- 
teJ.  p.  578.)  The  P«ntanj[.  Table  pUces  it  20 
miln  moth  of  Dorrlaenm,  and  Col.  Leake  {Asia 
UinoT,  p.  34)  in  inclined  to  identify  the  place  with 
Pitmuh  Kalesi,  near  DogmUu,  where  he  uw  some 
nrj  remarkable,  apparently  sepulchral,  munaments. 
But  the  monoments  alladed  to  by  L<nke  seem  to 
bare  belonged  to  a  more  important  place  than  Na- 
culeia,  and  Tesier  {BetcripL  de  FAaie  Mm.  vol.  i.) 
asnta  that  it  is  proved  by  coins  that  Nacoleia  was 
situated  on  the  site  of  the  modem  SiiSghati,  on  the 
north-west  of  Doganbt.  [L.  S.] 

NACO'NA  (Noitwi),  Steph.  B. :  Eth.  Noita- 
mwt),  a  town  tiC  Sicily  menti»ned  only  by  Stepbanus 
of  Byiantinm,  who  cites  Philistus  as  his  authority. 
The  aocnracy  of  the  name  is,  however,  confinned  by 
cuins,  the  earliest  of  which  bear  the  legend  NAKO- 
NAION,  while  th<ae  of  later  date  have  NAKO- 
NAIOK.  From  one  of  the  latter  we  learn  that  the 
town  had  been  occupied  by  the  Campanians.  appa- 
rently at  tbe  same  period  with  Aetna  and  Eiitella. 
(Millingen,  Aiteient  Co'mt,  pp.  33—35;  Sestini, 
UtL  Aim.  voL  Tii.  pt.  1.)  There  is  no  clue  to  its 
position.  [E.  H.  B.] 

NA'CRASA  (N(Cirpa<ra),  a  town  in  the  north  of 
Lydia,  on  the  road  from  Tliyatiia  to  Pergainnm. 
(FtuL  T.  2.  §  16;  HierocI.  p.  670,  where  it  is  called 
'AKfiwroi.)  Chishull  (_AnL  Asiat  p.  146)  lias 
i<l«itified  the  place  by  means  of  coins  with  Bdkhir, 
or  Baleri,  aomewliat  to  the  north-east  of  Stmima. 
(Cuuip.  Arundell,  Svoeu  Ckurcha,  p.  276.)  [L.  S.} 
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NAEBIS  or  KEBIS.  [OjlVLukul,  VoL  I.  p.  933 ; 
Misius.] 

KAELUS  (N<uXot,  PloL  il  6.  §  5),  a  river  on 
the  north  coast  ef  Hixpunia  Tarraconensis,  in  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  Paesici,  a  tribe  of  tbe  Astures.  Now 
tlie  Nalun. 

NAGAblBA  (NoraaiCo,  Ptol.  tIL  4.  §  7:  £ti. 
ViriiMot,  Ptol.  Tii.  4.  §  9),  a  town  in  the  NE. 
conkr  of  the  island  of  Taprobane  or  CeyUm^  at  no 
jrreat  diittance  from  tlie  capital  Anorogrammum. 
Ptolemy  gives  the  same  name  to  one  of  a  gronp  of 
bhuids  which,  he  states,  surrounded  Cq/hn.  (vii.  4. 
§  13).  The  name  may  be  a  corruption  of  the 
Sanscrit  Nagadaipa,  which  would  mean  Island  of 
Snakes.  [y.] 

MAGAEA  {Kirfa^y,  a  city  in  the  NW.  (srt  of 
India  intra  Gangem,  distinguished  in  Ptolemy  by 
the  title  ii  woi  ^wnaitaXis  (viL  I.  §  43).  It 
IS  no  doabt  the  present  Nagar,  between  tbe  Kihui 
liver  and  the  Indns.  From  the  second  name  wliich 
Ptolemy  has  preserved,  we  are  led  to  believe  that 
this  is  the  same  place  as  Nysa  or  Nyssa,  which  was 
'(•red  from  plunder  and  destruction  by  Alexander 
because  the  inhabitants  asserted  that  it  had  been 
founded  by  Bacchus  or  Dionysus,  when  he  conquered 
the  Indians.  (Arrian,  Anab.  v.  I ;  Curt  viii.  10. 
§  7.)  A  mountain  called  MeroD  was  said  to  over- 
bang  the  city,  which  was  obio  connected  with  the 


legend  of  Bacchus  having  been  reared  in  the  thigh 
of  Zeus.  [V.] 

NAG.4RA.     [AIabstabae.] 

NAGEIRI  {Itiayupai  or  Nariytipoi,  Ptol.  vii.  4. 
§  9),  one  of  the  two  most  southern  tribes  of  Tapro- 
bane ( Cej/lon).  They  appear  to  have  lived  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  what  Ptolemy  calls,  and 
what  are  still,  "  the  Elephant  Pastures,"  and  to  have 
had  a  town  railed  the  city  of  Dionysus  (Aiovvcrau 
Tri\ts  or  ^xpoi'),  which  u  probably  represented  now 
by  the  mins  of  Kattregam  (Davy,  Account  of  Cey- 
fen,  p.  420;  Bitter,  Erdhmde,  vi.  p.  22);  if  these 
are  not,  as  some  have  suppoeed,  the  remains  of  Mor- 
dulamne.  [V.] 

NA'OIDUS  (yUryttos:  Eth.  Vayittis), a  town  of 
Cilicia  on  the  coast,  said  to  have  been  colonised  by 
the  Samians.  Stephanus  B.  inentiuns  an  island 
named  Nagidnsa,  which  corresponds  to  a  little  rock 
about  200  feet  long,  close  to  tlie  castle  of  Ananwur. 
(Sirab.  xiv.  p.  670;  Mela,  i.  13.  §5;  Scykx,  p.  40; 
Steph.  B.  t.  r.;  Beaufort,  Karamuma,  p.  206;  Cra- 
mer, Asia  ilmor,yv\.  ii.  p.  326. 
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NAGNATA  (Nd-yxoro,  Ptol.  ii.  2.  §4,  in  the  old 
editt.  Kiyrara),  an  important  town  (iiiXis  iwi. 
ailliot)  on  the  west  coast  of  Ireland,  in  the  territory 
of  the  Nacnatak  (Itaytmrcu,  PtuL  ii.  2.  §  5),  pro- 
bably situated  upon  Sligo  Say. 

NAHALAL  (Nagad)^  LXX.),  a  city  of  the  tribe 
of  Zabulon,  mentioned  only  in  Joshua  (xix.  15). 
Ensebius  identifies  it  with  a  village  named  Nihi 
(NeiAii),  in  Batanaea ;  but  Reland  justly  remarks, 
that  this  u  without  tlie  territory  of  the  tribe  of 
Zabulon.    (Palaestina,  :  v.  p.  904.)      [G.  W.] 

NAHARVALI.  one  of  the  mwt  powerful  tribes 
of  the  Lygii,  in  the  north.ea.st  of  Germany.  Tacitus 
(Germ.  43)  relates  that  the  country  inhabited  by 
them  (probably  about  the  Vistula)  contained  an 
ancient  and  much  revered  prove,  presided  over  by  a 
priest  in  female  attire.  It  was  sacred  to  twin  gods 
called  Alcis,  whom  Tacitus  identifies  with  Castor 
and  Pollnx.  (Latham  on  TVic.  Germ.  I.  c;  Spren- 
gel.  Erlauler.  at  Tac.  Germ.  p.  140.)         [L.  S.J 

NAIN  (Naff),  a  vilbge  of  Palestine,  mentioned 
by  St  Luke  as  the  scene  of  the  raising  of  the  widow's 
son  (vii.  11).  Eusebius  places  it  two  miles  S.  of 
Mount  Tabor,  near  Endor,  in  the  district  of  Srytho- 
polis  {OnomatL  $.  w.'HpSd/i  and  Na(/t),  where  a 
poor  village  of  the  same  name  is  found  at  the  present 
day,  on  the  northern  slope  of  Little  Hermon,  and  a 
short  distance  to  the  W.  of  *Am-dor,  (Bobinson, 
Bib.  Ra.  voL  iii.  p.  226.)  [G.  W.] 

NAIOTH  (NauiS  iv  'Pcni^,  LXX.  in  1  Scon.  xix. 
18,  19.  22,  23>     [Rama.]  [G.  W.] 

NAISSUS  (SaUra6s,  Steph.  B.  «.  v. ;  Na«r<r«s, 
Ptol.  iii.  9.  §  6 ;  NctTirai,  Zoeim.  iii.  11;  VciiaSs, 
HierocI.  p.  654),  an  important  town  in  Upper  Mue- 
sia,  situated  in  the  district  Dardania,  upon  an  eastern 
tributary  of  the  river  Margus,  and  upon  the  military 
road  running  through  this  country.  It  was  in  the 
ueighbourhood  of  Naissus  that  Chiudius  IL  gained 
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his  Tictory  over  the  Goths  in  A.D.  269  (Zosim.  i. 
45);  but  the  town  is  chiefly  memorable  as  tlie  birth- 
place of  CoDstanline  the  Great  (Steph.  B  s.v.; 
Const.  Porph.  de  Them.  ii.  9.  p.  56,  ed.  Bonn.) 
It  was  destroyed  by  the  Hiuis  nnder  Attila  (Priscus, 
p.  171,  ed.  Bonn.),  but  was  restored  by  .lustinian 
(Procop.  ir.  1,  where  it  is  called  Naisopolis).  It 
still  exists  under  tbe  name  of  Ifiua,  upon  the  river 
Nittava,  an  affluent  of  the  Morava. 

NALATA.    [Dalmatia.] 

NAMADUS  (N^^oSos,  or  Na^<i)i,  PtoL  rii.  I. 
§§  5,  31,  68,  65),  a  great  river  of  Western  India, 
which,  after  rising  in  the  M.  Vindius  ( Vindhtfa 
Moaniaiai),  {ti\s  into  tbe  S.  Barygazenos  (_Gtdfqf 
Catabay),  not  &r  from  the  town  of  Beroach,  In  tbe 
yVrj-pJ.  At.  Erythr.  (Geogr.  Graec.  vol.  i.  p.  29 1 ,  ed. 
Miiller)  the  river  is  called  Namnadius  (Na^uviios). 
The  present  name  is  Nerbudda,  which,  lilce  the 
Greek  form,  is  doubtless  derived  from  the  Sanscrit 
Narmida,  "  pleasant."  (Forbes,  Oriental  Mem. 
ii.  pp.8,  104-112.)  [V.] 

NAMNE'TES,  NANNE'TES  (No/u^m,  Ptol. 
ii.  8.  §  9).  for  there  is  authority  fur  both  forms, 
were  a  Gallic  p^le  on  the  north  side  of  the  Liger 
(/xrtre),  and  on  the  sea.  The  river  separated  them 
from  the  Pictones  or  PictavL  (Strab.  iv.  p.  190.) 
Their  chief  town  was  Condivicnum  (A'antej).  When 
Caesar  was  carrying  on  his  war  with  the  Veneti, 
these  maritime  Galli  called  in  to  their  aid  the 
Osismi,  Nannetes,  and  other  nnghbouring  people. 
(Caes.  B.  G.  iii.  9.)  The  Brivatee  Portns  of  Ptolemy 
is  within  the  limits  of  the  Namnetes.  Tbe  former 
diocese  of  Nantea  exceeded  the  limits  of  tbe  territory 
of  the  Namnetes.  [G.  L.] 

NANAGU'NA  (Noi'<ryoi!i'M.  Ptol.  vii.  1 .  §§  7, 32, 
36),  a  considerable  river  of  Western  India,  which 
rises,  like  the  Nerbudda,  in  the  Vindhya  ifoimtame, 
and  flows  into  the  Indian  Ocean  to  the  S.  of  the 
former  river,  not  fiir  from  Sural.  Its  present  name 
is  the  Tapati  or  Tapd.  (Lassen,  Ind.  AUerlh. 
vol.  i.  p.  88.  [V.] 

NANIGEIRI.    [Naoeiri.] 

KANTUA'TES,  a  people  who  bordered  on  the 
Allobroges,  who  in  Caesar's  time  were  included 
within  the  limits  of  the  Provineia.  Caesar  (S.  G. 
iii.  1)  at  the  close  of  the  campaign  of  B.  c  57  sent 
Servins  Galba  with  some  troops  into  the  country  of 
the  "  Nantnates,  Veragri  and  Seduni,  who  extend 
from  the  borders  of  the  Allobroges,  the  Lacus 
Lemannus  and  the  river  Blione  to  the  summits  of 
the  Alps."  Tbe  position  of  the  Seduni  in  the  valley 
of  the  Rhone  abont  Sitten  or  Sion,  and  of  the 
Veragri  lower  down  at  Martigny  at  Marlinach, 
bang  ascertained,  we  must  place  the  Nantnates  in 
the  Chahlais,  on  the  south  side  of  the  I.eman  lake, 
a  position  which  is  conformable  to  Cae-ar's  text. 
Stmbo  (iv.  p.  204)  who  probably  got  his  information 
from  Caesar's  work,  speaks  "  of  the  Veragri,  Han- 
tuatae,  and  the  Leman  lake  ;"  from  which  we 
might  infer  that  the  Nantnates  were  near  the  lake. 
An  inscription  in  honour  of  Augustus,  which  ac- 
cnrding  to  Gnichenon's  testimony  was  fbnnd  at 
Maurice,  which  is  in  the  Valait  lower  down  than 
Martigny,  contains  the  words  "  Nantnates  patrono ;" 
and  if  tbe  usoription  belongs  to  the  spot  where  it  is 
found,  it  is  some  evidence  that  tbe  Nantnates  were 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  Valait.  But  if  the  Nan- 
tnates were  neighbours  of  tbe  Allobroges,  they  must 
have  extended  westward  along  the  south  bank  of 
the  lake  into  the  Chablaii.  The  ChahUae  is  that 
part  of  Savoy  which  lie*  along  the  Lemao  Uke 
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between  the  Arte  and  the  Vaiait.  It  is  not  certain 
how  far  the  Allobroges  extended  along  the  Leman 
Uke  east  of  Geneva,  which  town  was  in  their 
teiritoiy.  It  has  been  observed  that  the  wold 
Nant  in  the  Celtic  hinguage  signifies  "mnnini; 
water ;"  and  it  is  said  that  in  tbe  dialect  of  Savov, 
every  little  mountain  stream  is  called  Nant,  and 
that  there  are  many  streams  of  this  name.  Kant 
is  also  a  Welsh  word  for  stream. 

There  is  another  passage  in  Caesar,  where  the 
name  Nantnates  occurs  in  the  common  texts  (B.  G. 
iv.  10),  which  has  caujjed  great  difficulty.  He  says 
that  the  Rhenns  rises  in  the  country  of  the  ticpontii 
who  occupy  the  Alps,  and  that  it  flows  by  a  long 
distance  (longo  spatio)  through  the  oonntiy  of  the 
Nantnates,  Helvetii,  and  others.  Walckenaer  afflnns 
(Gfog.  4e-  vch  >•  P-  558)  that  tlie  best  and  tbe 
greater  part  of  the  HSS.  of  Caesar  have  Vatnatium ; 
but  this  is  not  true.  The  readings  in  this  passage 
are  Nantuatium,  Natuantiam,  Vatuantiom,  Uan- 
tuantium,  and  some  other  varieties.  (Caesar,  ed. 
Scfanetd.)  Straba(iv.  p.  192)  says  that  the  Aetnataa 
(Alrovirwi)  inhabit  the  first  part  of  the  conn«  of 
the  Rhine,  and  that  the  sources  of  the  river  are 
in  their  country  near  Mount  Adulas.  Casaubou 
changed  Aeluatae  into  Nantuatae  to  nuike  it  agree 
with  Caesar's  text,  and  Cluver  dianged  it  into 
HelvetiL  Both  changes  are  opposed  to  sound  criti- 
cism. The  name  in  Caesar's  text  is  not  certain, 
and  in  Strabo  it  may  be  wrong,  but  nothing  is 
plainer  than  that  these  people,  whate%'er  is  their 
name,  are  in  the  valley  of  the  Rhine.  Oberlin  in 
his  edition  of  Caesar  has  pnt  the  name  *'  Sarune- 
tium"  in  place  of  "Nantuatium;"  but  the  Sa- 
runetes  of  Pliny  were  in  the  valley  of  Sargaiu. 
Grosknrd  (Transl.  Strab.  vol.  i.  p.  192)  has  adopted 
the  alteration  "  Helvetii "  in  his  transhition ;  and 
very  injudicionsly,  for  the  Helvetii  were  not  in  the 
high  Alps.  Ukert  (CaUten,  p.  349)  would  also 
alter  Strabo's  Aetuatae  into  Nantuatae  to  fit  the 
common  text  of  Caesar ;  and  he  gives  his  explanatkm 
of  the  position  of  the  Nantuatae,  which  is  a  very 
bad  explanation.  The  Nantnates  occnr  among  tbe 
Alpine  peoples  who  are  mentioned  in  the  Trophy  of 
Augustus  (Plin.  iii.  2il),  and  they  are  phced  thus : 
"  Lepontii,  Uberi,  Nantnates,  Seduni,  Veragri,''  fram 
which,  if  we  can  conclude  ^ything,  we  may  coo- 
elude  that  these  Nantnates  are  the  Nantuatea  of  tbe 
Lower  Vaiait.  [G.  L-J 

NAPAEI.    [Taurica  Chbbsokibcs.] 

NAPARIS  (Ndirapti,  Herod,  iv.  48),  an  affloent 
of  tbe  Ister,  identified  by  Schafarik  (^Slatoucke 
AUerthSmer,  vol.  i.  p.  506)  with  tbe  Arus  of  tbe 
Peutinger  Table.  It  is  one  of  the  rivers  which  take 
their  source  in  the  TraHO/lvanian  Alpt,  prob>hlj 
the  Ardtchieh.  [E.  B.  J.] 

NAPATA  (NAroTo,  Strab.  xvii.  p.  820;  PteJ. 
iv.  7.  §  19,  viii.  16.  §  8;  NoiraTal,  Steph.  B.  «.  •:; 
TayJani,  Dion  Cass.  liv.  5.),  was  the  captal  of  an 
Aethiopian  kingdom,  north  of  the  insnbr  r^ioo  of 
Meroe,  and  in  about  lat.  19°  N.  Tliere  is,  bow- 
ever,  great  difficulty  in  determining  the  true  position 
of  Napata,  as  Strabo  (L  c)  places  it  much  fiirther  M. 
than  Pliny,  and  there  is  reason  for  supposing  that 
it  is  the  designation  of  a  royal  residence,  which 
might  be  moveable,  rather  than  of  a  fixed  locality. 
Ritter  (^Erdhunde,  vol.  i.  p.  591)  brings  Napata  as 
far  north  as  Primis  ({brim),  and  the  ruins  at  Jp- 
tambil,  while  Mannert,  Ukort,  and  other  geogra- 
phers believe  it  tc  have  been  Merame,  <m  the  furthest 
northern  point  o(  the  region  of  Ueioe.     It  is,  bmr. 
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erar,  genenll;  placed  at  the  E.  eximnily  of  that 
fn^ai  bend  of  the  Nile,  which  skirts  the  desert  of  Ba- 
kiouda  [Nubae], and  near  Mount  Birktl (^Gehel-tl- 
Birktl),  a  ute  wliich  aiuwers  nearly  to  the  descrip- 
tioo  of  Kapata,  in  Pliny  ({.  c).  Napata  wag  tlie 
farthest  point  &  beyond  Egypt,  whither  the  amu  of 
Botne  penetrated,  and  it  was  taken  and  plundered  by 
Fetnsioa,  the  lientemuit  of  Augustus,  in  B.  c  22. 
(Uioa  Cass.  lir.  S.)  Nor  does  Napata  seem  ever  to 
ban  recovered  its  earlier  greatness;  for  Nero's  sur- 
Teyon  fixind  only  an  inconsiderable  town  there,  and 
afterwards  all  traces  of  this  city  vanish.  The  govern- 
ment of  Napata,  like  that  of  Meroe,  was  often  com- 
mitted to  the  hands  of  women,  who  bore  the  title  of 
Candace  {Act*  of  Apott.  viiL  27;  Ea^ieb.  HitL 
£cda.  a.  I ;  Tietzes,  ChSiad.  iiL  v.  88.5);  and  in  the 
kingdom  of  Schendy,  Burckhardt  found  in  the  present 
ci:ntnry  a  simiUr  regimen.  Napata,  if  not  a  colony, 
was  probably  at  one  time  among  the  dependencies  of 
Menn.  The  govemineiit  and  religion  were  the 
same  in  both ;  and  from  the  mcsiuments  discovered 
in  either,  both  seem  to  have  been  in  a  similar  state 
of  civilinticn.  If  Merawe,  indeed,  represent  the 
ancicQt  Napata,  it  seems  to  follow  that  the  latter 
city  was  the  second  capital  of  the  Mesopotamian 
regioa  of  Ueioei, 

Napata  owed  mnch  of  its  wealth  and  importance 
to  its  being  the  terminns  of  two  considerable  cara- 
van nntes:  —  (1)  One  crossing  the  desert  of  Bahi- 
ouda;  (2)  The  other  further  to  the  N.  runnmg  from 
the  dty  to  the  isUnd  Gagaudes  in  the  Nile  (Plin. 
vL  35),  the  modem  Argo.  (Bnssegger,  Karte  von 
A'liMea.)  Although  Napata  was  snnvondad  by 
Nonude  hordes,  its  proper  popuhition  was  probably 
as  civilised  as  that  cf  ileroe,  at  least  its  wealth  pre- 
supposes settlement  and  security.  Its  commerce 
ooo^isted  in  an  interchange  of  the  products  of  Lioya 
and  Aiabiat  and  it  was  near  enough  to  the  marshes 
of  the  Nile  to  enjoy  a  share  in  the  profitable  trade 
in  ivory  and  hides  which  were  obtained  from  the 
chase  of  the  hippopotamus  and  elephant  If  the 
mins  which  are  found  near  Mount  Birkel  represent 
Kapata,  the  city  can  have  been  second  only  to  the 
golden  city  rf  the  Aetliiopians,  Meroe  itself.  (Dio- 
dur.  Iiii.6.)  On  the  western  bank  of  the  Nile  are 
fuund  two  temples  and  a  considerable  necropolis. 
The  fanner  were  dedicated  to  (Xiiris  and  Ammon ; 
and  tlw  scolptoies  respresenting  the  Ammonian  and 
Usirian  worship,  are  inferior  in  execution  and  design 
to  none  of  the  Nabian  monuments.  Avenues  of 
sphinxes  lead  up  to  tlie  Ammonium,  which  exhibits  in 
its  nuns  the  plan  rf  the  great  temples  of  Aegypt. 
Oo  the  walls  of  the  Osirian  temple,  which  Calli- 
and  {L'ItU  de  Meroe)  calls  a  Typbonium,  are  re- 
presented Ammon-Ra  and  his  usual  attendants. 
The  intaglios  exhibit  Ammon  or  Osiiis  receiving 
gifts  of  fruit,  cattle,  and  other  articles,  or  offering 
aaciifioe ;  strings  cf  captives  taken  in  war  are 
kneeling  before  their  conqueror.  On  the  gatevray 
hading  to  the  court  of  the  necropolis,  Qiiris  was 
carved  in  the  act  of  receiving  gifts  as  lord  of  the 
lower  world.  The  pyramids  theniselres  are  of  con- 
siderable magnitude;  but  having  been  built  of  the 
sandstone  of  Mount  Birkel,  have  suffered  greatly 
fran  the  periodical  rains,  and  have  been  still  more 
injured  by  man. 

Annog  the  ruins,  which  probably  cover  the  site 
of  the  arcient  Napata  are  two  lions  of  red  granite, 
one  bearing  the  name  of  Amnneph  III.  the  other  of 
Amantnonrh.  They  were  brought  to  England  by 
Lord  Prodlwe,  and  now  stand  at  tlie  entrance  to  the 
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Galleiy  of  Antiquities  in  tlie  British  Museum, 
The  style  and  execution  of  these  figures  belong  to 
the  most  perfect  period  of  Aegyptian  art,  the  xviiiili 
dynasty  of  the  Pharauhs.  Whether  these  hons  once 
marked  the  southern  limit  of  the  dominions  of 
Aegypt,  or  whether  they  were  trophies  brought 
from  Aegypt,  by  its  Aethiopian  conquerora,  cannot 
be  determined.  (Hoskins,  Travelt,  pp.  161.  288; 
Calliaud,  L'UU  de  Meroe;  Traiuaet.  o/Soyal  Sue. 
Lit.  2nd  Ser.  vol.  i.  p.  54.)  [W.  B.  D.] 

NAPETI'NUS  SINUS  (4  Nanrrwos  «<(A»o>) 
was  the  name  given  by  some  writers  to  the  gulf  on 
the  W.  coast  of  Bmitinm  more  commonly  known  ss 
the  Terinseus  Sinus,  and  now  called  the  GulfqfSl. 
Eufemia.  We  have  no  account  of  the  origin  iS  the 
nume,  which  is  cited  from  Antiuchus  of  Syracu^e 
both  by  Strabo  and  Dionysius.  (Strab.  vi.  p.  25.5 ; 
Dionys.  I  35.)  Aristotle  calls  the  same  gulf  the 
Lametine  Gulf  (4  AaiarTirot  KiKwos,  Arist.  Pol. 
vii.  10),  from  a  town  of  the  name  of  Lametium  or 
Lametini ;  and  in  like  manner  it  has  been  generally 
assumed  that  there  was  a  larra  of  the  name  of  Napc- 
tium,  situated  on  its  shores.  Bat  we  have  no  other 
evidence  of  this;  an  inscription,  which  has  been 
frequently  cited  to  show  that  thera  existed  a  town  of 
the  name  as  Ute  as  the  time  of  Trajan,  is  almmt 
certauily  spurious.  (Mommsen,  Inter.  Regn.  Neap. 
App.  No.  936  )  [E.  H.  B.] 

NAPHTALL  [PAfj^ESnuA.] 
NAPOCA.  [Dacia,  Vol.  I.  p.  744,  b.] 
NAR  (i  Ncfp,  Strab.;  Nero),  a  considerable  river 
of  Central  Italy,  and  one  of  the  principal  tribnlarics 
of  the  Tiber.  It  rises  in  the  lofty  group  of  the 
Apennines  known  as  the  Monti  ddb  SiUlla  (the 
Mons  Fiscellus  of  Pliny),  on  the  confines  of  Vm- 
bria  and  Picenum,  from  whence  it  has  a  course  of 
about  40  miles  to  its  confluence  with  the  Tiber, 
which  it  enters  5  miles  above  Ocricnlum,  after 
flowing  under  the  walls  of  Interamna  and  Namia. 
(Strab.  V.  fp.  227,  235;  Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  9;  Lucan. 
i.  475;  Vib.  Seq.  p.  15.)  About  5  miles  above  the 
former  city,  it  receives  the  tributary  stream  of  the 
Veusus;  a  river  as  large  as  iti^elf,  and  which 
brings  down  the  accumulated  waters  of  the  Lacua 
VeUni,  with  those  of  the  valleys  that  open  out  at 
Beate.  The  Nar  and  Velinns  together  thus  drain  the 
whole  western  declivity  of  the  Central  Apennines 
through  a  space  of  above  60  miles.  The  Nar  is 
remarkable  for  its  white  and  sulphureous  waters, 
which  are  alluded  to  by  Ennius  and  Virgil  as  well 
as  Pliny.  (Ennius,  Ann.  vii.  Fr.  19 ;  Virg.  Atn. 
vii,  517;  Plin.  iii.  12.  s.  17.)  It  is  singular  that 
tlie  last  writer  has  confounded  the  Nar  with  the 
Velinns,  and  speaks  of  the  former  as  draining  the 
Lacus  Velini,  into  which  it  falls  near  Reate.  Both 
Cicero  and  Tacitus,  on  the  contrary,  correctly  rej  re- 
sent the  waters  of  the  lake  as  carried  off  into  the 
Nar,  which  is  now  effected  by  an  artificial  cut 
farming  the  celebrated  Catcade  of  the  Velino,  nr 
F<J1»  of  Teni.  This  diannel  was  first  opened  by 
M'.  Curius,  about  B.  c.  272,  but  there  must  always 
have  been  some  natural  outlet  for  the  waters  of  the 
reZmo.  (Plin.  l  a;  Cia  ad  Att.  iv.  15;  Tac. 
Ann.  L  79.)  The  Nar  was  reckoned  in  ancient 
times  navigable  for  small  vessels;  and  Tacitus 
speaks  of  Piso,  the  murderer  of  Germanicus,  as 
embarking  at  Namia,  and  descending  from  thrnoo 
by  the  Nar  and  the  Tiber  to  Borne.  (Tac.  Aim. 
iii.  9;  Strab.  v.  p.  227.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

NARAGGERA,  a  town  of  Nnmidia,  near  which 
P.  Cornelius  Scipio  pitched  his  camp,  and  bad  an 
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interriev  with  Hannibal,  befoiu  the  gnat  battle  of 
the  I9th  of  October,  B.C.  202  (Lir.  six.  39,  the 
rrading  Mipycp  tv,  Poljb.  xt.  5,  is  fiilse).  Narag- 
gera  was  30  or  32  M.  P.  tot^e  W.  of  Sicca  (12  M. 
P.  Peat  Tab.),  and  20  M.  P  to  the  E  of  Thagura. 
(^Antoa.  /«w.)  Sliaw  (Trav.  p.  130)  found  at 
Can'r  Jebir,  some  fragments  of  an  aqneduct  with 
other  footsteps  of  an  ancient  citj,  which,  with  the 
foontains  clou  adjoining,  and  the  absence  of  good 
water  in  the  neighbourhood,  induced  him  to  beliere 
that  this  was  the  spot  near  which  Scipio  is  said  to 
hare  encamped  for  the  benefit  of  the  water. 

These  rains  at  Kau'r  Jebir  are  marked  in  the 
Carte  de  la  provmee  de  Cotutantine,  Paris,  1837. 
Comp.  Barth,  Karte  Vom  Nord  Afriianuehen 
Gatadeland.  [E.  B.  J.] 

NARBASOltU&f  FORUM.  [Gauj^ecia,  VuLL 
p.  934,  a.] 

NARBO  HARTIUS  (4  VdpSm:  Elk.  Nap««. 
trfjatoi,  tiapSwiTrit,  KapSouos,  Nurbohensis  ;  NaT' 
ionne),  a  town  of  the  Provincia  or  Gallia  Nar- 
boncnsis.  Ptolemy  (ii.  10.  §  9)  enumerates  it 
among  the  inland  towns  of  tlie  Volcae  Tectosages, 
under  the  name  of  Narbon  Colonia.  He  places  it 
fire  minutes  sonth  of  the  latitude  of  Massalis  {JUar- 
$eiUe),  and  in  43°  M.  lat '  It  is,  however,  some 
minutes  north  of  43°  M.  Ut.,  and  more  than  fire 
minutes  south  of  Massilia.  Hipparchns  placed 
Marbo  and  Massilia  nearly  in  the  same  latitmle. 
(Strub.  ii.  p.  106.)  Marbo  was  on  the  Atax 
(Aude),  and  xii.  M.P.  from  the  sea.  (Plin.  iii.  4.) 
Pliny  seems  to  place  Narbo  in  the  territory  of  the 
Volcae  Tectoeages,  but  his  text  is  obscore.  Strabo 
(ir.  p.  186)  distinctly  phices  Narbo  in  the  territory  of 
the  Volcae  Arecomici,  but  he  adds  that  Nemau&ns 
was  their  chief  city.  It  seems,  indeed,  more  pro- 
bable that  the  Volcae  Arecomici  possessed  the  coai,t 
about  Ifarbo,  for  the  chief  city  of  the  Tectosages 
was  Toloea  (TVniJatue),  in  the  barin  of  the  Garonne. 
Mela  (iL  5)  calls  Narbo  a  oolonia  of  the  Atacini 
[Atax]  and  the  Decnmani.  Ausonins  {De 
Clarii  UrbSnu,  Narho)  does  not  say,  as  some  have 
BuppoBcd,  that  Narbo  was  in  the  territory  of  the 
Tectuaages,  bat  that  the  Tectosages  farmed  the 
western  part  of  Marbonensis,  which  is  true.  The 
conclusion  from  Caesar  (£.  Q.  vii.  6)  is  that  Narbo 
was  not  in  the  country  of  the  Arecomici ;  but  Caesar 
did  not  trouble  himself  about  such  matters. 

The  position  of  Narbo  at  Nariome  is  easily  de- 
termined by  the  name,  by  the  river  Atax,  and  by 
the  measures  along  tlie  road  from  Italy  into  Spain. 
The  Mad  from  AJrelate  (ilrfet)  tbrongh  Nemansns 
(ATAnes),  Ceesero  (5(.  Tiberi),  and  Baetenae  (^Bi- 
nert)  to  Marbo,  is  in  the  Antoniue  Itin.  There  is 
also  a  route  both  in  the  Antonine  Itin.  and  in  the 
Table  from  BurdigaU  {Bordeaux),  through  Toloea 
(rou&nue)  and  Carcase  (Coreauome)  to  Narbo. 

The  name  Narbon  (4  N(if>5u>')  was  also  one 
name  of  the  river  Atax,  fbr  Polybius  calls  the  river 
Narbon.  [Atax.]  The  form  Narbona  occnra  in 
inscriptions;  and  there  is  authority  for  this  form 
also  in  the  MSS.  of  Caesar.  (B.  G.  iii.  20,  ed.  Schn., 
and  vlii.  46.)  According  to  Stephanns  («.  r.),  Mar- 
cianns  calls  it  Narbonesia;  bnt  this  is  clearly  an 
adjective  form.  Hecataens,  who  is  the  authority 
for  the  Ethnic  name  Vapttuot,  must  have  supposed 
a  name  Narba  or  Narbe.  The  origin  of  the  name 
Martios  is  not  certain.  The  Roman  colony  of  Narbo 
waa  settled,  B.  c.  1 18,  in  the  consulship  of  Q.  Mar- 
cios  Rex  and  M.  Porcius  Cato;  but  the  founder  of 
the  colony  wus  L.  Licinios  Crassns.    (Cic.  Bnt. 
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C;  43.)  It  ha*  been  conjectured  that  the  nanw 
Martins  was  given  to  the  place  because  of  the  war- 
like natives  of  the  country  against  whom  tbe 
settlers  had  to  protect  themselves.  Bnt  this  is  Dot 
probHble.  Others,  again,  have  eonjectored  Umt  its 
name  is  derived  from  the  Legio  Martia  (Veil.  Pater. 
ii.  8,  ed.  Bnrmann);  and  the  orthography  Martia  is 
defended  by  an  inscriptiiin,  Narbo  Mart.  (Gruter, 
ccxxix.),  and  a  coin  of  Goltzins.  To  this  it  is  ob- 
jected, by  a  writer  quoted  by  Ukert  (  Gallien,  p.  4 1 0), 
that  the  Legio  Martia  was  tinit  formed  by  Angnstiui, 
and  that  Cicero  mentions  the  title  Martina.  {Ad 
Fam.  X.  33.)  Forbiger  copies  Ukert.  It  appears 
that  neither  of  them  looked  at  Ciccro^s  letter,  in 
which  he  speaks,  not  of  Narbo  Martins  or  Mxrrios, 
but  of  the  Legio  Martia,  which  existed  before  tbe 
time  of  Angn.itus.  Cicero,  however,  does  speak  of 
Narbo  Marcius,  as  it  stands  in  Orelli's  text.  (/Vo 
Font.  c.  1.)  The  Latin  MSS.  write  the  word  both 
Marcins  and  Martius;  and  the  same  variation  oceurs 
in  many  other  words  of  the  same  tennination.  The 
most  probable  conclusion  is,  that  the  name  Martios 
or  Marcius  is  the  name  of  the  consul  Marcius  (b.  c 
118),  who  was  fighting  in  this  year  against  a  Li- 
gnrian  people,  named  StoenL  The  name  may  have 
been  written  Narbo  Marcius  in  Cicero's  time,  and 
afterwards  corrupted. 

Narbo  was  an  old  town,  placed  in  a  good  pasiti'«i 
on  the  n4id  into  Spain  and  into  the  basin  of  the 
Garunae;  a  commercial  place,  we  may  certainly 
assume,  from  tin  earliest  time  of  its  existence. 
There  was  a  tradition  that  the  country  of  Kar- 
bonne  was  once  oecbpied  by  Bebiyces.  (Dion  Casa. 
Frag.  Yoke.  vi.  ed.  Beim.,  and  the  reference  to  Zo- 
naras.)  The  earliest  writer  who  mentions  Narbo  is 
Heca'aeus,  quoted  by  Stephanus ;  and,  accordingly, 
we  conclude  that  Narbo  was  well  known  to  the 
Greeks  in  the  fifth  century  before  the  Christian 
aera.  Tbe  first  Roman  settlement  in  South  Gallia 
was  Aqnae  Sextiae  {Aix),  on  the  east  side  of  tbe 
Rhone.  The  second  was  Narbo  Martius,  by  which 
the  Romans  secured  the  road  into  Spain.  Cicero 
calls  Narbo  "  a  colony  of  Roman  dtizens,  a  watch 
tower  of  the  Roman  people,  and  a  bulwark  apfo^ 
and  placed  in  fixmt  of  the  nations  in  those  parts.' 
During  Caesar's  wars  in  Gallia  this  Roman  ookny 
was  an  important  pusition.  When  P.  OrsasD*  in- 
vaded Aquitania  (b.  c.  66)  he  got  help  from  Tdoca, 
Carcaso,  and  Narbo,  at  all  which  places  tliere  was 
a  muster.roll  of  the  fighting  men.  {B.  G.  iii.  20) 
In  the  great  rising  of  tbe  Galli  (b.  c  SS),  Narbo 
was  threatened  by  Lncterios,  but  Caesar  came  to 
its  relief.  {B.  G.  vii.  7.)  A  second  cokmy  wss 
settled  at  Narbo,  or  the  old  one  rather  strength- 
ened by  a  snpplementum  under  the  dictator  Cae«r 
(Sueton.  Tiber,  c.  4)  by  Tiberius  Claudins  Nero, 
the  fiither  of  the  emperor  Tiberius.  Some  of  the 
tenth  legion,  Caesar's  fitvonrite  legion,  were  settled 
here,  as  we  may  infer  from  the  name  Decumanonun 
Colonia.  (Plin.  iii.  4.)  The  name  Julia  Patera, 
which  appears  oo  inscriptions  and  in  Martia],  is 
derived  from  the  dictator  Caesar.  Tbe  catablisb- 
ment  of  Narbo  was  the  cause  of  the  decline  tt 
Massilia.  Strabo,  who  wrote  in  the  time  of  An 
gustus  and  Tiberius,  says  (iv.  p.  186):  "  that  Narbo 
is  tbe  port  of  the  Volcae  Arecomici,  but  it  nigfat 
more  properly  be  called  the  port  «f  the  net  of 
Celtice;  so  much  does  it  surpass  other  toims  in 
trade."  (The  latter  part  of  Sttabo's  text  is  comrpt 
here.)  The  tin  of  the  north-west  part  of  the  Spsniph 
penitisnla  and  of  Britain  passed  by  way  of  Narbu,  a* 
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H  did  «]9a  h)  Musilia.  (Diod.  t.  38.)  Th«ra  wli 
at  NaiiM  a  gmt  rariety  of  dress  and  of  people,  who 
vere  attracted  by  the  commercial  adranta^fm  of  the 
city.  It  was  adorned  with  pnblic  buildings,  after 
the  bshion  of  Roman  towns.  (Martial,  riii.  7:2; 
Annn.  Hario;  Sidon.  Apdlin.  Carm.  S3.)  A 
tentple  of  Parian  marble,  probably  some  poetical  ex- 
aggeratioa,  is  spoken  of  by  Aosonins;  and  Sidonios 
cnonKiates,  in  half  a  dozen  minerxble  lines,  the 
glories  of  ancient  Nariontte,  its  gates,  portioiea, 
fbram,  theatre,  and  other  things.  He  speaks  of  a 
nunt,  and  a  bridge  over  the  Atax.  The  coast  of 
NariomK  was  and  is  famed  fur  oysters. 

Not  a  single  Roman  monument  is  standing  at 
JVorioMe,  bnt  the  sites  of  many  buildings  are  ascer- 
tained. Nnmerons  arcfaitectaral  fragments,  friezes, 
bas-relief,  tombstones,  and  inscriptions,  still  remain. 
Some  inscriptions  are  or  were  preserved  in  the 
courts  and  oo  the  great  staircase  of  the  episcopal 
palaces  There  is  a  miuenm  of  antiquities  at  Nar- 
tuww,  which  contains  fragments  of  moeaie,  basts, 
beads,  cinerary  oms,  and  a  great  number  of  inscrip- 
tions. [G.  L.] 

NASDITnUH  (NopUvior,  Ptol.  il.  6.  §  84),  a 
toim  ef  the  Saefini,  a  tribe  of  the  Astores,  in 
Hispania  Tatraoonensis,  probably  Dear  Vilkipemdo 
w  tlie  Eda.  (Sestini,  p.  172.) 

NARISCI,  a  German  tribe  of  the  Soeri,  oocnpy- 
ing  the  oonntiy  in  the  west  of  the  Gabreta  Silva, 
•nd  east  of  the  HermnndurL  They  extended  in  the 
north  as  far  as  the  Sudeti  Honten,  and  in  the  south 
•I  br  as  the  Danube.  In  the  rrign  of  M.  Aurelius, 
3000  of  them  emigrated  southward  into  the  Roman 
pnniKe.  (Dion  Cass.  Ixxi.  21,  where  they  are 
called  NaptoTat)  After  the  Mareomanniin  war, 
ihey  completely  disappear  from  hiotory,  and  the 
csOBtiy  once  occnpied  by  them  is  inhabited,  in  the 
Penting.  Table,  by  a  tribe  called  Armalausi.  (Tae. 
Otm.  42;  JdL  Capitol.  M.  Ant.  22.)  Ptolemy 
(il  1 1.  §  23)  calls  them  Varisti  (Olmpurrol),  which 
i>inisibly  the  more  genuine  form  of  the  name,  since 
in  the  middle  ages  a  portion  of  the  country  once  in- 
liabited  by  them  bore  the  name  of  Provincia  Va- 
riKonim.  [L.  S.) 

NA'RNIA(Napr/o,Strab.,P«oL:JS:«l.NamienBis: 
AVnt),  ene  of  the  moat  important  cities  of  Umbria, 
•itaated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Nar,  abont  8 
mileialwveiu  confluence  with  the  Tiber.  It  was  on 
theline  of  the  Via  Flaminia,  by  which  it  was  distant 
«  miles  ft«m  Rome.  (Itin-  ylirf.  p.  126;  Itim.  Hitr, 
^  613;  Westphal,  RSm. Kamp.  p.  145.)  Itappeus 
to  hare  been  an  ancient  and  important  city  of  the 
Unbrians,  and  previous  to  the  RJiniui  conqnettbore 
the  name  of  Nxquindh.  ( Plin.  iii.  14.  a.  19;  Liv.  x. 
S :  Steph.  Byz.  writes  the  name  VriKoila,)  In  B.  a 
SW,  it  was  besieged  by  the  Roman  consol  Appa- 
loas;  hot  it*  natimd  strength  enabled  it  to  defy  his 
«■«,  and  the  siege  was  protracted  till  the  next  year, 
*hea  it  was  at  length  (nrpriaed  and  taken  by  the 
ewari  M.  Fnlvina,  K  c.  299.  (Liv.  x.  9, 10.)  Ful- 
Tias  was  m  consequence  honoured  with  a  triumph 
*deSa]BnitibnsNeqainatibntqae"(Faj<.aipi<.) ;  and 
the  Roman  Senate  determined  to  secnre  their  new 
conqneitabyiending  thither  a  colony,which  aasumed 
the  name  ef  Namia  from  its  position  on  the  banks 
«f  the  Nar.  (Liv.  x.  10.)  It  is  strange  that  all  men- 
tion of  this  colony  is  omitted  byVelleius  Patercnius; 
•wt  iu  name  again  occurs  in  Livy,  in  the  list  of  the 
Jknty  Latin  colonies  during  the  Second  Funic  War. 
On  that  occasion  (B.  c.  209),  it  was  one  of  those 
which  professed  themtelvei  exhansted  and  unable 
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any  longer  to  bear  tbe  burdens  of  tlie  war:  for  which 
it  was  subeequontly  punished  by  the  imposition  of  a 
donbleeontingent  uid  increased  contribution  in  money. 
(Liv.  xxviLS;  xxix.  I.'S.)  Yet  the  complaint  seenm, 
in  the  case  of  Namia  at  least,  to  hare  been  well 
ibanded;  for  a  few  years  afterwards  (b.  o.  199).  the 
colonists  again  represented  their  depressed  condition 
to  the  senate,  and  obtained  the  appointment  of  tri- 
umvirs, who  hecmited  their  numbers  with  a  fresh 
body  of  settlers.  (Id.  xxxii.  2.)  During  the  Second 
Punic  War,  Namia  was  the  point  at  which,  in  B.  c. 
207,  an  army  was  posted  to  oppose  the  threatened 
advance  of  Hasdrabal  upon  Rome;  and  hence  it  was 
some  Namian  horsemen  who  were  the  Bnt  to  brin^ 
to  the  capital  the  tidings  of  the  great  victoiy  at  tho 
Metanrua.  (Liv.  xxvii.  43.  50.)  These  are  the  only 
notices  we  find  of  Namia  under  the  republic,  but  it 
seems  to  have  risen  into  a  flourishing  municipal  town, 
and  was  one  of  tbe  chief  places  in  this  part  of  Um- 
bria. (Strab.  V.  p.  227 ;  Plin.  iii.  14.  s.  19 ;  Ptol.  iii. 
I.  §  54.)  It  probably  owed  its  prosperity  to  its  posi- 
tion on  the  great  Flaminian  highway,  as  well  as  to 
the  great  fertility  of  the  subjacent  plain.  In  tlie  civil 
war  between  Vitellins  and  Vespainan,  Namia  bore  an 
important  part,  having  been  occupied  by  tbe  generals 
of  the  former  as  a  stronghold,  where  they  hoped  to 
check  the  advance  of  the  army  of  Vespasian ;  but 
the  increasing  disaffection  towards  Vitellins  caused 
the  troops  at  Namia  to  Uy  down  their  arms  withont 
resistance.  (Tac.  But  iii.  68—63.  67,  78.)  The 
natural  strength  of  Namia,  and  its  position  as  com- 
manding the  Flaminian  Way,  also  rendered  it  a  fort- 
ress of  tho  utmost  importance  during  the  Gothic  want 
of  Belisarius  and  Narsee,  (Procop.  S.  C  L  16,  17; 
ii.  11;  iv.  33.)  It  became  an  ejusoopal  see  at  an 
early  period,  and  continued  throughout  the  middle 
ages  to  be  a  considerable  town. 

The  position  of  Namia  on  a  lofty  hill,  precipitons 
on  more  than  one  side,  and  half  encircled  by  the 
waters  of  the  Nar,  which  wind  throngh  a  deep  and 
picturesque  wooded  valley  immediately  below  tbe 
town,  is  alluded  to  by  many  ancient  writers,  and 
described  witli  great  tmthfhlneee  and  accuracy  by 
CUndian,  as  well  as  by  the  historian  Procopius. 
(Clandian,  de  VI.  Com.  Hon.  515—519  ;  Sil.  Ital. 
viii.  458  ;  Martial  vii.  93  ;  Procop,  B.  0.  i.  17.) 
It  was  across  this  ravine,  as  well  as  tbe  river  Nar 
itself,  that  the  Via  FUminia  was  carried  by  a  bridge 
oonstracted  by  Augustus,  and  which  was  considered 
to  surpass  all  other  strnctares  of  tbe  kind  in  bold- 
ness and  elevation.  Its  ruins  are  stiU  regarded  with 
admiration  by  all  travellers  to  Rome.  It  consisted 
originally  of  three  arches,  built  of  massive  blocks  of 
white  marble  ;  of  these  the  one  on  the  left  bank  is 
still  entire,  and  has  a  height  of  above  sixty  feet  ; 
the  other  two  have  bllen  in,  apparently  frwn  the 
foundations  of  the  central  pier  giving  way;  bnt  all 
the  pets  remain,  and  the  imposing  style  of  the 
whole  stracture  'justifies  tbe  sidmiration  which  it 
appears  to  have  excited  in  ancient  as  well  as  modem 
times.  Martial  allndes  to  the  bridge  of  Namia  as, 
even  in  bis  day,  tbe  great  pride  of  tbe  phwc. 
(Procop.  L  c.  ;  Martial.  viL  93.  8  ;  Clover.  JtaL 
p.  636;  Enstace's  IbJi/,  vol  i.  p.  339.)  The  em- 
peror Nerva  was  a  native  of  Namia,  though  bis 
family  would  seem  to  have  been  of  foreign  extrac- 
tion.    (Vict.  Epit.  11 ;  Caa.  12.)       [E.H.B.] 

NARO  (_i  Sipmr,  Ptd.  ii.  16.  §  6 ;  Plin.  iii.  26; 
Nar,  Pomp.  Mela,  il  3.  §  13;  Narenum,  Geogr. 
Bav.  iv.  16:  NamUa),  a  river  of  Illyricnm,  which 
Scylax  (pp.  8,  9)  daacribes  as  navigable  tinm  ita 
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mouth,  for  a  dut»nce  of  80  sUdi*  np  to  its  "  «in- 
porium "  now  Furt  Ojnu,  where  there  are  some 
Testigee  of  Bomaa  buildings.  The  Uamii  occupied 
this  district.  In  the  interior  was  a  vast  lake,  ex- 
tending to  the  AOTABIATAB.  A  fertile  ishuid  of 
180  suidia  in  circuit  was  in  the  lake  (^Pabido  Ulovo, 
or  Popovo).  From  this  Uke  the  river  flowed,  at  a 
distance  of  one  day's  sail  from  the  rirer  Arion 
{'Apttm,  Srjiaz,  L  o.:  OruUai  comp.  Ponqaerille, 
Voyage  daa$  la  Gran,  toI.  i.  p.  25.)  This  river 
formed  the  S.  hoDndary  of  Dalmatia,  and  its  banks 
were  occupied  by  the  Daorizi,  Ardiaei  and  Panel. 
(Strah.  tIL  pp.  315,  317.)  These  banks  were 
famous  in  former  times  among  the  professors  of 
pharmacy,  who  are  advised  by  Nicander  ( TJieriaca, 
V.  607)  to  gather  the  "Iris"  there.  (Plin.  ziii.  2, 
zxi.l9;  Theophr.ap.  AlheiLnr.  p.  681.)  Strabu(vii. 
p.  317)  rejects  the  statement  of  Tlieopompus  that 
the  putters'  clay  of  Chios  aiid  Tbaaoa  was  found  in 
the  bed  of  tbe  river.  For  the  valley  of  the  Narenta, 
see  Wilkinson,  Dalmalia  <Md  Monienegro,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  1—93.  [E.  B.  J.] 

NARaNA  {fiaptira,  a  mistake  f>ir  Nofwra,  Ptol. 
ii.  17.  §  12,  viii.  7.  §  8),  a  town  in  Dalmatia,  and  a 
Roman  "colonia."  It  appears  from  the  lettersi  of  P. 
Vatinius  to  Cicero  (ad  Fam.  v.  9, 10),  dated  Narona, 
that  the  Romans  made  it  their  head-quarters  dur- 
ing their  conquest  uf  Dalmatia.  (Camp  Pomp.  Mela, 
ii.  3.  §  13 ;  Itm.  AnUm. ;  Pott.  Tab. ;  Geog.  Rav. 
iv.  16)  Narona  was  a  '°  conventus,"  at  which, 
according  to  M.  Varro  (ap  PIm.  iii.  26)  89  cities 
assembled  ;  in  the  time  of  Pliny  (L  e.)  this  number 
had  diminished,  but  he  speaks  of  as  many  as  540 
"  decoriae  "  submitting  to  its  jurisdiction. 

The  ancient  city  stood  upon  a  hill  now  occupied 
by  tbe  village  of  Vila,  and  extended  probably  to  the 
marsh  below ;  from  the  very  nmneroas  inscriptions 
that  have  been  found  there,  it  appears  that  there 
was  a  temple  to  Liber  and  Libera,  as  well  as  other 
buildings  dedicated  to  Jupiter  and  Diana.  (Lanza, 
topra  tantica  attd  di  Narona,  Bologna,  1842; 
Nelgebaur,  Die  Sud-Slavm,  pp.  1 1 6, 122.)  A  coin 
of  Titus  has  been  found  with  the  epigraph  Col. 
Narona.  (Goltx,  Thttamrm,  p.  241 ;  Baache,  voL 
iii.  pt  i.  pi  1048.) 

When  the  Serbs  or  W.  SUvea  occupied  this 
country  in  the  reign  of  Heraclius,  Narenta,  as  it 
was  called,  was  one  of  the  four  "  banats  "  into  which 
the  Servians  were  divided.  The  Narentine  pirates, 
who  for  three  centuries  had  been  the  terror  of  Dal- 
matia and  the  Venetian  traders,  were  in  a.  d.  997 
entirely  crushed  by  the  fleet  of  Venice,  commanded 
by  the  Doge  in  person.  (Schafarik,  ^r.  AU.  vol.  it 
p.  266.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

NARTHA'CIUM  (Nap«i<inop:  Elh.  KoftoKuis), 
the  name  of  a  city  and  mountain  of  Phthiotis  in 
Thessaly,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  AgesiUus, 
on  his  return  from  Asia  in  B.  c  394,  gained  a 
victory  over  tbe  Thessalian  cavalry.  The  Thas- 
salians,  after  their  defeat,  took  refuge  oo  Mount 
Narthadum,  between  which  and  a  place  named 
Pras,  Agesilaos  set  up  a  trophy.  On  the  follow- 
ing day  he  crossed  the  mountains  of  the  Achaean 
Phthiotis.  (Xen.  Bdl.  iv.  a  §§  3—9  ;  Aga.  2. 
§§  3—5  ;  Pint.  Apopluh.  p.  21 1 ;  Diod.  xiv.  82.) 
Narthscinm  is  accordingly  placed  by  Leake  and 
Kiepert  south  of  Phanalus  in  the  valley  of  tbe 
Euipens ;  and  the  mountain  of  this  name  is  probably 
the  one  which  rises  immediately  to  the  soutliward  of 
Firtala.  Leake  suppoees  tbe  town  of  Narthadum 
to  luive  been  on  the  mountain  not  far  from  upper 
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7]alerU,  and  Pnis  near  lower  Tjaterii.  (NorAtn 
Greece,  vol.  iv.  p.  471,  seq.)  The  town  Narthsfiiiin 
is  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (iii.  13.  §  46X  and  thould 
probably  be  restored  in  a  passage  of  Stnbo  (ii. 
p.  434),  where  in  the  MS.  there  is  only  the  ter- 
mination   lor.    (See  Groskuid  and  Kruner, 

ad  toe.') 

NAKTHE'CIS  (Ntv^no^O.  <i  ""o'l  '^'^i  '^  tl» 
east  of  Samoa  in  tiie  strait  between  Mount  Uyale 
and  tbe  island  of  Samot.  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  63* ; 
SUph.  B.  «.  v.;  Suid.  t.  e.  vifOrt^.)         [L.  a] 

NA'RYCUS,  NARYX  or  NARyCIUM  (Nt 
poKos,  Strab.  ix.  p.  425;  Nc^vt,  SteplL  B.  <.i.; 
Narycium,  Plin.  iv.  7.  s.  12  ;  in  Diod.  xiv.  82  fi 
xvi.  38,  'A/>vKar  and  'kfiita  are  false  readingi  for 
tiipvKa :  Eth.  Naf>iiKu>s),  a  town  of  the  Opiuitiui 
Locrians,  the  reputed  birthpUce  of  Ajax,  wn  of 
Olleus  (Strab.  Steph.  B.  U.  cc.),  who  is  hence  calkd 
by  Ovid  (Met.  xiv.  468)  Narycins  heros.  In  B.C. 
395,  Ismenias,  a  Boeotian  commander,  uudertcok  in 
expedition  against  Pbocis,  and  defeated  the  PhociuH 
near  Naryx  of  Locris,  whence  we  may  conclude 
with  Leake  that  Naryx  was  near  the  frontier  of 
Pbocis.  (Diod.  xiv.  82.)  In  852  Maryx  was  tikcn 
by  Pbayllus,  tbe  Phocian  commander.  (Diod.  vn. 
38.)  It  is  placed  by  some  at  Tdiaitda,  bat  by 
Leaike  at  the  small  village  of  Kalapddlu,  where  thoe 
are  a  few  andent  remains.  (Northern  Greece,  roL  iL 
p.  187.)  As  Locri  in  Bmttium  in  Italy  was,  ac- 
cording to  some  of  the  ancients,  a  colony  of  Narji 
(Virg.  Aen.  iii.  399),  the  epithet  of  Narydan  is 
frequently  given  to  tlie  Bruttian  pitch.  (Virg.  Cforg. 
ii.  438 ;  Colum.  x.  386 ;  Plin.  xiv.  20.  s.  25.) 

NASAMO'NES  (Nwro^vcr,  Uerad.  ii.  32,  iv. 
1 72 ;  PtoL  iv.  5  §§  2 1.  30 ;  Plin.  xxxvii.  1 0  s.  64 ; 
Dionys.  Periegetes,  v.  209 ;  Scylax,  p.  47 ;  Steph. 
B.  (.  V.)  were,  aoooiding  to  Herodotus,  the  nio>t 
powerful  of  the  Nomadic  tribes  on  tbe  northern  coast 
of  Libya.  There  u  some  discrepancy  in  his  ac- 
count of  their  situation,  as  well  as  in  those  of  other 
andent  writers.  (Camp.  iL  32,  iv.  172.)  Tbty 
appear,  however,  to  have  occupied  at  one  time  put 
uf  Cyrenaica  and  the  Syrtes.  Strabo  (xvii.  p.  837) 
plaree  them  at  the  Greater  Syrtis,  and  beyoiid  tbein 
tlie  Psylli,  whose  territory,  according  toboth  Heradotia 
and  Strabo,  they  appropriated  to  themselves.  Pliny 
(v.  5.  s.  5)  says  that  the  Nasaraonea  were  originally 
named  Mesamones  by  the  Greeks,  because  they  dvelt 
between  two  qnicksands — the  Syrtes.  Ptolemy  (iv.  5. 
§21)  and  Diodorus  (iii.  3)  again  remove  them  to  the 
inUnd  region  of  Augila  :  and  all  these  descriptions 
may,  at  the  tune  they  were  written,  have  been  near  tijs 
truth;  since  notonly  weretheNasamunes,asNoni>des 
a  wandering  race,  but  they  were  also  praised  upon  by 
the  Greeks  uf  Cyrene,  on  the  one  side,  and  by  the 
Carthaginians,  on  the  other.  For  when,  at  a  lain 
period,  tbe  lioundariea  of  Carthage  and  the  Bepe 
Cyrenaica  touched  at  the  Philenian  Altars,  vbirh 
were  situated  in  the  inmost  recesses  of  the  Syrtes,  it 
is  evident  that  the  Nasamones  must  have  been  dis- 
placed from  a  tract  which  at  one  time  belonged  to 
them.  When  at  its  greatest  extent,  thdr  territoy, 
including  the  hinds  of  the  Psylli  and  the  isbis  of 
AugiU,  must  have  reached  inland  and  along  the 
shore  of  tlie  Mediterranean  about  400  geographicsl 
miles  firoro  E.  to  W. 

So  long  as  they  had  access  t»  the  sea  the 
Nasamones  had  tbe  evil  reputation  of  wrectert, 
making  np  for  the  general  barrenness  of  tbeit 
lands  by  tbe  plunder  of  vessels  stranded  OD  tbe 
Syrtes.     (Lucan.  Phonal,  x.  443 ;    QuinL  Curt. 
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IT.  7.)  Their  modem  npresentatiTes  are  eqnally 
inhoqpitible,  as  the  tmreller  Bmoe,  who  was 
shipwrecked  on  thdr  coast,  experienced.  (Brace, 
Tnaels,  Inttodaction,  -toI.  L  p.  131.)  The  Nasa- 
mooes,  bovever,  were  breeders  of  catUe,  since  Hero- 
dotus informs  ns  (ir.  172)  that  in  the  summer  sea- 
son, "  they  leave  their  herds  on  the  coast  and  go  ap 
to  Angila  to  gather  the  date  harvest" — the  palms 
of  that  oasis  being  nnmeroos,  large,  and  frnitfuL 
And  here,  again,  in  existing  races  we  find  corre- 
spondeoces  with  the  habits  of  the  Nasamones.  For 
icainling  to  modem  travellers,  the  people  who  dwell 
« the  coast  of  Dema,  gather  the  ^tes  in  the  plain 
<f  Gtgabib,  five  days'  jonmey  from  Atigila.  (JPrO' 
euSngt  of  Afric  Aitodatim,  1790,  ch.  x.) 

Heiodotns  describes  the  Nasamones  as  practising 
a  kind  of  hero-worship,  sacrificing  at  the  graves  of 
their  ancestors,  and  swearing  by  their  manes.  They 
vers  pdygamists  on  the  widest  scale,  or  rather  held 
tiieir  women  in  common  ;  and  their  principal  diet, 
besides  dates,  was  dried  locusts  reduced  to  powder  and 
bnaded  with  milk  intoa  kind  of  cake — -polaUa.  Their 
land  pnidnoed  also  a  precious  stone  called  by  Pliny 
(xzxvii.  la  SL  64)  and  SoUnns  (c.  27)  Nasamonitis; 
it  v>s  of  a  blood  red  hoe  with  bbick  veins. 

Herodotus  introduces  his  description  of  this  tribe, 
with  a  remarkable  story  relating  to  the  knowledge 
possessed  by  the  ancients  of  tlie  souices  of  the  Nile. 
He  says  (ii.  32)  that  certain  Nasamones  came  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  Cyrene,  and  made  an  expedition 
mto  the  interior  of  Libya ;  and  that  they  explored 
the  continent  as  far  as  the  kingdom  of  Timbuctoo,  is 
mdered  probable  by  his  account  rf  their  adventures. 
For,  after  passing  through  the  inhabited  r^m,  they 
came  to  that  which  was  infested  by  wild  beasts; 
Kit  their  course  was  westward  through  the  desert 
{SalHra),  and  finally  they  were  taken  prisoners  by 
black  men  of  diminative  stature,  and  carried  to  a 
city  washed  by  a  gr«at  river  flowing  from  W.  to  E. 
sod  abonnding  in  crocodiles.  This  river,  which  the 
historian  believed  to  be  the  upper  part  of  the  Nile, 
Vas  more  probably  the  Niger.  The  origin  of  the 
itny  perhaps  lies  in  the  bet  that  the  Nasamones,  a 
vaodering  race,  acted  as  guides  to  the  caravans 
vhicfa  annnally  crossed  the  Libyan  oiBitinent  from 
the  toritories  of  Carthage  to  Aethiopia,  Meroe,  and 
the  ports  of  the  Bed  Sea.  [W.  B.  D.] 

NASAVA  (Ktumia,  oL  KaawiaB,  Ptol.  iv.  2.  § 
}),  a  lirer  of  Maoivtania  Caesariensis,  the  mouth  ci 
^iichistotiieE.of  SaMse.  Tim  nmrolBorjaj/ah, 
is  made  by  a  number  of  rivulets  which  £sU  into  it 
fhm  different  directions,  and,  as  the  banks  are  rocky 
and  mountainous,  occasion  inundations  in  the  winter. 
(Shaw,  Trac.  p.  90.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

NASCL    [Bhipaei  HoiiTBS.] 

KASCUS  (Kirms,  oL  ISaioKVWos  iiirrfitoXa), 
an  inland  dty  of  Anbia  Felix,  in  long.  81°  15', 
Tat.  20°  40"  of  Ptolemy.  (PtoL  vi.  7.  §  85.) 
Mr.  Fortter  takes  it  to  be  Neesa  of  Pliny,  the  chief 
town  of  the  Amatbei,  who  occupied  the  present  dis- 
trict of  Yeaiaia.  (Geography  of  Arabia,  vol.  it  pp. 
266,267.)  [G.W.] 

NASI.    [CAPBrAB.j 

NA'SIUM'(Ni((rwv),  in  Gallia.  Ptolemy  names 
two  cities  of  the  Lend,  TuHum  (  Toul)  and  Nasiom, 
which  he  pbces  20  minutes  further  south  than 
Tnlhm,  and  as  many  minntes  east.  Both  these 
jidicatiaaa  are  &lse,  as  the  Itins,  show,  for  Nasium 
isoi  aroad  ban  Darocortomm  {Stimi)  to  Tallmn; 
•nd  coiaeqnently  west  of  TotU,  aiid  it  is  not  south. 
An  dd  chrome  places  Nasium  as  the  Onam  or 
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Orna,  a  branch  of  the  ifaat ;  and  its  name  exists 
iu  Nmx  or  ATow,  above  L^ny.  The  Antonine  Itin. 
makes  it  16  leagues  from  Nasium  to  Tnllum.  Tin 
Table  places  Ad  Fines  between  Nasium  and  Tollnm, 
14  leagues  firom  Nasium  and  5}  from  Tollum.  [As 
to  Ad  Fines,  see  Fides,  No.  14.]  [G.  L.] 

NASUS.    [Okniadab.] 

NATISO  (NoTlffcw,  Strab.:  Natixme),  a  river 
of  Venetia,  which  flowed  under  the  walls  of  Aqui- 
leia,  on  the  E.  side  of  the  dty,  and  is  noticed  in 
connection  with  that  dty  by  all  the  geographers  as 
well  as  by  several  other  ancient  writers.  (Plin.  iii. 
18.  s.  22;  Strab.  T.  p.  214;  MeU,  it  4.  §  3;  PtoL 
iii.  1.  §  26;  Ammian.  xzi.  12. §  8;  Jomand.  tfet. 
42.)  Pliny  speaks  of  the  Natiso  tt^elher  with  the 
Turrus  (^Naiito  cum  Tvrro),  as  flowing  by  the  co- 
lony of  Aquileia.  At  the  present  day  the  NfUiMone, 
a  considerable  stream  which  descends  from  the  Alps 
near  CvridaU,  f>Sia  into  the  7'orre  (evidently  the 
Tnrrus  of  Pliny),  and  that  again  into  the  J$otaoi 
so  that  ndther  of  them  now  flows  by  Aquileia;  but 
it  is  probable  that  they  have  changed  their  course, 
which  the  low  and  marshy  character  of  the  country 
renders  easy.  A  small  stream,  or  rather  canal,  com- 
mnnicating  fiom  Aqtdhia  with  the  sea,  is  still  called 
NatiMf  but  it  is  clear  that  the  Natissa  of  Jor- 
nandes,  which  he  describes  ({.  c.)  as  flowing  under 
the  walls  of  Aquileia,  must  be  the  far  more  impor- 
tant stream,  now  called  the  Natitone,  as  he  tells  ns 
it  had  its  sources  in  the  Mons  Pids,  and  it  would 
be  vain  to  look  for  any  mountains  nearer  than  the 
Alps.  Strabo  (L  e.)  also  speaks  of  the  Natiso  as 
navigable  for  ships  rf  burden  as  far  as  Aqnikia,  60 
stadia  from  the  sea;  a  statement  which  rendeis  it 
certain  that  a  considerable  river  must  have  flowed 
under  the  walls  of  that  dty.  [E.  H.  B.] 

NAVA,  the  river  Nava  in  Tacitus  {Hut  iv.  70) 
and  in  Ansonius  (Motella,  t.  1)  is  the  NaAe,  a 
small  stream  which  flows  into  the  Shint,  on  the  left 
bank  just  below  Bingium  (Btngm).  [G.  L.] 

NAVA'LIA  or  NABAXU  (NouoXk),  a  smaU 
river  on  the  north-west  coast  of  Germany  (Ta& 
Bitt,  V.  26),  dther  an  eastern  branch  of  the  Rhine, 
at  the  month  of  which  Ptolemy  (ii.  1 1.  §  28)  places 
the  fort  Navalia,  or  some  river  in  the  cotmby  of  the 
FHsiaiis.  [L.  S.] 

NAVABL    [NmiBL] 

NAVABUM.    [Nkubl] 

MAUBABDM.    [Neubi.] 

NAU'CBATIS  (NaiicpoTir,  Herod,  ii.  179; 
Strab.  xriL  p.  801  ;  PtoL  iv.  6.  §  9;  Callimach. 
Epigr.  41 ;  Plin.  v.  10.  s.  11 ;  Steph.  B.  a.  e.:  Eth. 
NauKparirns  or  Kaiucpariirris'),  was  originally  an 
empcrinm  fbr  trade,  founded  by  colonists  from  Mi- 
letus, in  the  Saitic  nome  of  the  Delta.  It  stood 
upon  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Canopic  arm  of 
the  Nile,  which,  from  the  subsequent  importance 
of  Nanonitis,  was  sometimes  called  the  Ostium 
Naocraticiun.  (Plin.v.  lO.s.U.)  There  was, doubt- 
leas,  on  the  same  site  an  older  Aegyptiao  town, 
the  name  of  which  has  been  lost  in  that  of  the 
Greek  dockyard  and  haven.  Nancratis  first  at- 
tained its  dvil  and  commercial  eminence  in  the 
reign  of  Araasis  (b.  c.  550)  who  rendered  it,  as  re- 
garded the  Greeks,  the  Canton  of  Aegypt.  From 
the  date  of  his  reign  until  the  Persian  iuvaiion,  or 
perhaps  even  the  founding  of  Alexandrcia,  Naucratis 
pceseseed  a  monopdy  of  the  Mediterranean  com- 
merce, for  it  was  the  only  Deltaio  harbour  mto 
which  foreign  vessels  were  permitted  to  enter;  and 
if  acddent  or  stress  of  weather  had  driven  them 
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into  an^  other  port  or  month  of  th«  Nile,  the;  were 
oompelled  either  to  sail  round  to  Naacratie,  or  to 
transmit  their  cargoes  thither  in  the  coontr;  boats. 
Besides  these  commercial  privileges,  the  Greeks  of 
NanciHtis  received  from  Amasia  many  civil  and 
religions  immnnitiea.  They  appointed  their  ovni' 
magistrates  and  officers  for  the  legolation  of  their 
trade,  enstoms,  and  harbour  daea,  and  were  per- 
mitted the  fiee  exercise  of  theur  religiooa  worabip. 
Besides  its  docks,  wharves,  and  other  features  of  ao 
Hellenic  city,  Nancratis,  contained  four  celebrated 
temples: — (1)  That  of  Zens,  foonJed  by  colonists 
from  Aegina;  (2)  of  Hera,  built  by  the  Samians 
in  hooonr  oif  their  tutekry  goddess;  (3)  of 
Apollo,  erected  by  the  Milesians;  and  (4)  the  moat 
ancient  and  snmptnoos  of  them  all,  the  federal 
temple  entitled  the  Helleninm,  which  was  the  com- 
mon property  of  the  lonians  of  Chios,  Teoa,  Pho- 
oaea,  and  Clazomenae;  of  the  Dorians  of  Rhodes, 
Cnidns,  and  Halicamassas ;  and  of  the  Aetolians  of 
Mytilene.  They  also  observed  the  Dionysias  fes- 
tivals ;  and  were,  according  to  Athenaens  (xiii.  p.  596, 
XT.  p.  676),  devont  worshippers  of  Aphrodite. 

The  two  principal  manafactnres  of  Mancratis 
were  that  of  porcelain  and  wreathes  of  flowers.  The 
former  received  from  the  silicions  matter  a)>ounding 
in  the  earth  of  the  neighbodrhood  a  high  glaze;  and 
the  potteries  were  important  enough  to  give  names 
to  the  Potter's  Gate  and  tbe  Potter's  Street,  where 
each  wares  were  exposed  for  sale.     (Id.  xi.  p.  480.) 

The  garlands  were,  according  to  Athenaeus 
(xv.  p.  671,  seq.),  made  of  myrtle,  or,  as  was  some- 
times said,  of  flowers  entwined  with  the  fibiments 
of  the  papyrus.  Either  these  garlands  must  have 
been  artificial,  or  the  makers  of  them  possessed  some 
secret  for  preserving  the  natural  flowers,  since  they 
were  exported  to  Italy,  and  held  in  high  esteem  by 
the  Roman  ladies.  (Boetticher,  Sabma,  vol.  i.  pp. 
S28,  seq.)  Athenaeus  gives  a  particular  account 
(iv.  pp.  1 50,  seq.)  of  the  Prytaneian  dinners  of 
the  Naucratites,  as  well  as  of  their  general  disposi- 
tion to  luxurious  living.  Some  of  their  feasts  appear 
to  have  been  of  the  kmd  called  "  mi/iSo^a," 
where  the  city  provided  a  banqueting-room  and 
wine,  but  the  guesta  broagbt  their  provisions. 
At  wedding  entertaimnenta  it  was  fortiidden  U> 
introduce  either  eggs  or  (lastry  sweetened  with  honev. 
Naucratis  waa  the  birthpUce  of  Athenaeus  (iii. 
p.  73,  vii.  p.  301);  of  Julius  Pollux,  the  an- 
tiquary and  grammarian ;  and  of  certain  obscure 
historians,  cited  by  Athenaeus,  e.  g.  Lyoeas,  Phylar- 
chus,  Psycharmus,  Herostratus,  &c.  Heliodorus 
{Aethiop.  vi.  p.  229)  absurdly  says  that  Aristo- 
phanes, the  comic  poet,  was  bom  there.  Naucratis, 
however,  was  the  native  city  of  a  person  much  more 
conspicuous  in  his  day  than  any  of  the  above  men- 
tioned, viz,,  of  Cleomenes,  commissioner-general  of 
finances  to  Alexander  the  Great,  after  his  conquest 
of  Aefj^  But  neither  the  city  nor  Aegypt  in 
general  had  much  reason  to  be  proud  of  him;  for  he 
was  equally  oppressive  and  dishonest  in  his  admi- 
nistration; and  having  excited  in  the  Delta  a 
general  feeling  of  discontent  against  the  Macedcmians, 
be  was  put  to  death  by  Ptolemy  Lagos.  (Anian, 
Exp.  Alex.  iii.  S,  vil  23;  Diodcnr.  xviii.  14;  Psend. 
Aristot  Oteonom.  ii.  34.  s.  40.) 

Herodotus  probably  knded  at  Naucratis,  on  his 
entrance  into  Aegypt ;  but  he  did  not  remain  there. 
It  was,  however,  for  some  time  the  residence  of  the 
legislator  Solon,  who  there  exchanged  his  Attic  oil 
and  honey  for  Aegypllan  millet;  and  is  said  to  have 
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taken  sundry  hints  for  his  code  of  laws  firom  the 
statntea  of  the  Pharaohs.     (Plutarch,  Soion,  26.) 

Nancratis,  lilcs  so  many  others  of  the  Ddtaie 
cities,  began  to  decline  after  the  fxnmdation  of  Alex- 
andreia.  Stuated  nearly  30  miles  from  the  sea,  it 
could  not  compete  with  the  most  extensive  and 
commodious  haven  then  in  the  world ;  and  with  tba 
Macedonian  invasion  its  monopoly  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean traffic  ceased.  Its  exact  site  is  unkDown, 
but  is  supposed  to  correspond  nearly  with  that  of 
the  modem  hamlet  of  Salhadichar,  where  consider- 
able heaps  of  ruin  are  extant  (Niebohr,  Travelt 
in  Arabia,  p.  97.)  The  coins  of  Nancratis  are  of 
the  age  of  Trajan,  and  represent  on  their  obverse  a 
laureated  head  of  the  emperor,  and  on  their  reverse 
the  figure  of  Anubis,  or  a  female  holding  a  spear. 
(Rascbe,  Ltxic.  R.  Numar.  t.  ».)       [W.  B.  D.] 

NAVILUBIO  (Plin.  iv.  20.  s.  84 ;  NaowA- 
Xoovtwos  TroTOfiov  iKSo\at,  PtoL  ii.  6.  §  4),  a 
river  on  the  N.  const  of  Hispania  Tamnonensis, 
now  Xana. 

NAU'LOCHUS,  an  isknd,  or  rather  reef,  off  the 
Sammonian  promontory,  in  Crete  (Plin.  iv,  12),  tha 
same  as  the  NAimacHOS  of  Pomponins  Mela  (ii.  7. 
§  13;  Hiick,  Kreta,  voL  L  p.  439.)       [E.  B.  J.] 

NAU'LOCHUS  or  NAU'LOCHA  (NoiXox", 
Appian),  a  place  on  the  N.  coast  of  Sicily,  between 
Mykie  and  Cape  Peloms.  It  is  luiown  only  frcan 
the  great  aea-figbt  in  which  Sextos  Pompcios  was 
defeated  by  Agrippa,  b.  o.  36,  and  which  was  fought 
between  Mylae  and  Naulochus.  (Suet.  Aug.  16; 
Appian,  £.  C.  v.  116 — 122.)  [Mtlak.]  Pom- 
peios  himself  during  the  battle  had  been  encaunped 
with  his  land  forces  at  Naulochus  (Appian  I.  c  121), 
and  after  his  victory,  Octavian,  in  his  turn,  took  np 
bis  station  there,  while  Agrippa  and  Lepdos  ad- 
vanced to  attack  Messana.  (/i.  122.)  It  is  dear 
from  its  name  tbat  Naulochus  was  n  place  where 
there  was  a  good  roadstead  or  ancbcrage  for  ship- 
ping; but  it  is  [arobable  that  there  was  no  town  of 
the  name,  though  Sdios  Italicus  includes  it  in  his 
list  of  Sicilian  cities.  (SI.  ItaL  xiv.  264.)  From 
the  description-  in  Appian  it  is  clear  tliat  it  was 
sittuted  between  Mylae  and  Cape  Satoculmo  (the 
Phalaciian  Promontory  of  Ptolemy),  and  probably 
not  very  far  &om  the  latter  point;  but  there  is 
nothing  to  fix  its  site  more  definitely.      [E.  H.  B.J 

NAUXOCHUS  (NaliAoxoi),  a  small  port  on  the 
coast  of  Tluace,  belonging  U>  Mesembria,  railed  bj 
Pliny  Tetranaulochus.  (Strab.  viL  p^  319,  ix.  p.  440; 
Plin.  iv.  II.  a.  18.) 

NAUMACHOS.    [NAULocHrs,  No.  1.] 

NAUPACTUS  (NoiJ»<ufTOi :  Eth.  N<nnr<£KTio»  t 
Epatto  by  the  Greek  peasants,  Lepanto  by  the 
Italians),  an  important  town  of  the  Locri  Cteolae, 
and  the  best  harbour  on  the  northern  coast  of  the 
Corinthian  golf,  was  situated  just  within  the  entrance 
of  this  gulf,  a  little  east  of  the  promontory  Antir- 
rhinm.  It  is  said  to  have  derived  its  name  from  the 
Heracleidae  having  here  built  the  fleet  with  which 
they  oroeaed  over  to  Pelopoimesns.  (StavK  is. 
PL  426  ;  Pans.  x.  38.  §  10  ;  Apdlod.  ii.  8.  §  8.) 
Though  Naupactus  waa  indebted  for  its  historical 
importance  to  its  harbour  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Corinthian  golf,  it  was  probably  originally  choaen 
aa  a  site  for  a  city  on  account  of  its  stnmg  hiH, 
fertile  plains,  and  copious  snpply  of  running  waten 
(Leake,  Nortlum  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  608.)  After 
the  Persian  wara  it  fell  into  the  power  ti  the  Athe- 
nians, who  settled  there  the  Mogenians,  who  had  beesi 
oampelled  to  leave  their  cuontij  at  the  end  of  the 
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Third  UaKnian  Wsr,  B.  a  455 ;  and  daring  the 
Fek^nanesiiiii  War  it  waa  the  haad-qnarten  of  the 
Atlmnana  in  all  their  operatioaa  in  Weatem  Greece. 
(Pans.  ir.  34.  §  7 ;  Thnc.  I  103,  iL  83,  seq.) 
After  the  battle  of  Aegospotami  the  Messenians  were 
expelled  from  Nanpactus,  and  the  Locriaoa  regained 
pnn««oo  of  the  town.  (Pane.  z.  38.  §  10.)  It 
afterwards  pasaed  into  the  handa  of  the  Achaeaos, 
Uram  whom,  however,  it  was  wrested  by  Epami- 
nuidas.  (IMod.  zr.  75.)  Philip  gave  it  to  the 
Aeiolians  (Strab.  ix.  p.  4S7;  Dem.  PUL  iil  p.  120), 
and  hence  it  is  fraquentlj  called  a  town  of  Aetolia. 
(Scjiax,  p.  14  ;  Mela,  ii.  3  ;  Plin.  It.  2.  a.  3.)  The 
Aetolians  vigoroasly  defended  Nanpactns  against  the 
ii«nans  fir  two  months  in  B.  c.  191.  (Lir.  xxxvi. 
80,  nq. ;  Polyb.  v.  103.)  Ptolemy  (iii.  15.  §  3) 
calls  it  a  town  of  the'  Locri  Ozolae,  to  whom  it  mnst 
therefon  bara  heen  assigned  by  the  Bonans  after 
Pliny's  time. 

Puuanias  saw  at  Nanpactns  a  temple  of  Poeeidan 
near  the  aea,  a  temple  of  Artemis,  a  cave  sacred  to 
Aphrodite,  and  the  mins  of  a  temple  of  Asdepios 
(X.  38.  §§  IS,  13).  Nanpactns  is  mentioned  by 
Hierodes  (p.  643) ;  but  it  was  destroyed  by  an  earth- 
qoake  in  the  reign  of  Justinian.  (Prooop.  B.  Goth, 
if.  89.)  The  sitoation  and  present  appearance  of 
the  town  are  thus  described  by  Leake:  —"  The  for- 
tress and  town  oocnpy  the  south-eastern  and  sonthem 
sides  of  a  hill,  which  is  one  of  the  roots  of  Moont 
JligM,  and  reaches  down  to  the  sea.  The  place  is 
fortified  in  the  manner  which  was  commcD  among 
the  aadenta  in  positiwis  similar  to  that  of  Fpahto, 
— that  is  to  say,  it  oocnpies  a  triangular  slope  with 
a  citadel  at  the  apex,  and  one  or  more  cross  walls  on 
the  slope,  dividing  it  into  subordinate  endceures. 
At  Ppaita  there  ate  no  lees  than  five  enclosures 
between  the  summit  and  the  sea,  with  gates  of  oom- 
numieatica  from  the  one  to  the  other,  and  a  side  gate 
on  the  west  leading  oat  of  the  fiirtteaa  from  the 
seecod  enelosnre  on  the  descent.  It  is  not  improbable 
that  the  modem  walk  follow  exactly  the  ancient  pUn 
of  the  fortress,  for  in  many  parts  they  stand  npon 
Hellenic  fbmidationa,  and  even  retain  large  {neces  of 
the  ancient  maacmiy  amidst  the  modem  work.  The 
preient  town  oecnpies  only  the  lowest  endosnre;  in 
the  middle  of  which  is  the  small  harboor  which  made 
10  gre^  a  figore  in  ancient  history :  it  is  now  choked 
with  rubbish,  and  is  incapable  of  leoeiTing  even  the 
larger  sort  of  boats  which  lUTigate  the  gulf." 
(NoHitrH  Gretee,  toL  ii.  p.  608.) 

NAUTLIA  (NoMTAia),  a  rack  abov*  Delphi 
[Dkiphi,  p.  764,  a.] 

NAU'PLIA  (i  Kauw?Ja:  Eth.  NovrAMvt),  the 
pot  of  Aijioe,  was  sitoated  npon  a  rocky  peniiuala, 
connected  with  the  mainland  by  a  narrow  istbmns. 
It  WIS  a  vary  ancient  place,  and  is  said  to  have  de- 
rind  its  name  from  Nanplins,  the  son  of  Poeeidon 
and  Araymone,  and  the  fi^er  of  Palamedes,  though 
it  more  probably  owed  its  name,  as  Strabo  has  ob- 
sored,  to  its  harbour  (ifrh  rov  rw  vautti  wpo- 
<n\tw0tu,  Strab.  viii.  p.  368;  Pans.  iL  38.  §  2.) 
Pansanias  tells  ns  that  the  Kaoplians  were  Egypt- 
ians belonging  to  the  colony  which  Danans  brought 
to  Argos  (ir.  35.  §  2);  and  from  the  position  of  their 
city  upon  a  {mmontory  running  out  into  the  sea, 
which  is  quite  different  from  the  site  of  the  earlier 
Grecian  dties,  it  is  not  improbable  thiA  it  was 
oei^nally  a  settlement  made  by  sttangers  firom  the 
East.  Naaplia  was  at  first  independent  of  Argoe, 
nd  a  member  of  the  maritime  confederacy  which 
beld  its  meetings  in  the  island  of  Cahinreia.    (Strab. 
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Tiii.  p.  874.)  About  the  time  of  the  Second  Hes- 
senian  War,  it  was  ocmquered  by  the  Argives;  and 
the  Lacedaemonians  gave  to  its  expelled  citizens  the 
town  of  Methone  in  Mesaenia,  where  they  continued 
to  reside  even  after  the  restoration  of  the  Hessenian 
state  by  Epaminondas.  (Paus.  It.  24.  §  4,  n.  27. 
§  8,  ir.  35.  §  2.)  Argos  now  took  the  place  of 
Nauplia  in  the  Calanreian  confederacy;  and  bam  this 
time  Nauplia  appears  in  history  only  as  the  seaport 
of  Argos  (i  Vatr\u>t  M/ttir,  Eurip.  Omt.  767; 
Xiiiins  tiabrXtoi,  EUetr.  451).  As  such  it  is 
mentioned  by  Strabo  (JL  c),  but  in  the  time  of  Pau- 
sanias  the  place  was  deserted.  Pansanias  noticed 
the  ruins  of  the  walls  of  a  temple  of  PoeddoD,  certain 
forts,  and  a  fountain  named  Cauathus,  by  washing 
in  which  Hera  was  said  to  hare  renewed  her  rir- 
ginity  every  year.    (Paus.  ii.  38.  §  2.) 

In  the  middle  ages  Nauplia  was  called  rh  Kai- 
wAiav,  t)>  'AyirKiov,  or  Tct  'ArdirXia,  but  has  now 
resumed  its  ancient  name.  It  became  a  place  of 
considerable  importance  in  the  middle  ages,  and  has 
continued  so  down  to  the  present  day.  In  the  time 
of  the  Crusades  it  first  emerges  from  obscnrity.  In 
1205  it  was  taken  by  the  Franks,  and  became  the 
capital  of  a  small  dudiy,  which  commanded  the  plain 
of  Argoe.  Towards  the  end  of  the  14th  century  it 
came  into  the  hands  of  the  Venetians,  who  regained 
it  as  one  of  their  most  important  places  in  the  Le- 
vant, and  who  successfully  defended  it  both  against 
Mahomet  II.  and  Soliman.  They  ceded  it  to  the 
Turks  in  1540,  but  wrested  it  from  them  again  in 
1686,  when  they  constructed  the  strong  fortifications 
on  Mt.  Palaimdhi.  This  fortrees,  although  reckoned 
impregnable,  was  stormed  by  the  Turks  in  1715,  in 
whoue  Iianda  it  remained  till  the  outbreak  of  the 
war  of  Grecian  independence.  It  then  becsme  the 
seat  of  the  Greek  government,  and  continaed  snch, 
till  the  king  of  Greece  removed  his  residence  to 
Athens  in  1834. 

The  modem  town  is  described  by  a  recent  ob- 
server as  having  more  the  air  of  a  rtai  town  than 
any  place  now  existing  in  Greece  tmder  that  title; 
having  continuoas  lines  of  houses  and  streets,  and 
offering,  upon  the  whole,  mnch  the  appearance  of  a 
second-rate  Italian  seaport.  It  is  built  on  the 
peninsula;  and  some  remains  of  the  Hellenic  fortifi- 
cations may  be  seen  in  the  site  of  the  walls  cf  Fort 
lUkali,  which  is  the  lower  dtadel  of  the  town,  and 
occupes  the  site  of  the  ancient  Acropolis,  The 
apper  dtadel,  called  PalamWii  (noAo/t^Sioi'),  is 
aituated  upon  a  steep  and  lofty  mountain,  and  is  one 
of  the  strongest  fortresses  in  Enrope.  Although  its 
name  is  not  mentioned  by  any  ancient  writer,  there 
can  be  little  doubt,  from  the  coimection  of  Palamedes 
with  the  ancient  town,  that  this  was  the  appellation 
of  the  hill  in  ancient  times.  (Leake,  Mono,  vol,  ii. 
p.  356,  Pdopo>me$iaca,  p.  252 ;  Hure,  Tour  in 
Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  187  ;  Boblaye,  Redierdiei,  <fc. 
p.  50;  Cortius,  Pehponnetot,  vol.  it  p.  389.) 

NAUPORTUS  (Noiko,n-oj>  I.  {LashacK),  a 
small  bat  navigable  river  in  the  sonth-west  of 
Pannonia,  flowing  by  the  town  of  Nanportus,  and 
emptying  itself  into  the  Savus  a  little  beluw  Ae- 
mona.  (Strab.  iv.  p.  207,  camp  vii.  p.  314,  where 
some  reail  Na^oi^os;  Plin.  iii.  23.) 

2.  A  town  in  the  south-west  of  Pannonia,  on  the 
small  river  of  the  same  name,  was  an  ancient  and 
once  flourishing  ccmmeroial  town  of  the  Taurisci, 
which  carried  on  omsiderable  commerce  with  Aqoi- 
leia.  (Strab.  vii.  p.  314;  Tac  Attn.  i.  10;  Plin, 
iii.  22  ;  VeU.   Paterc   ii.    1 10.)      But  after  the 
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foaiidAtion  of  Aemona,  at  a  distance  of  only  15 
milea  from  Nanportus,  the  latter  place  lost  its  far- 
mer importance  and  decayed.  During  the  insnr- 
Rotion  of  the  Pannonian  legions  after  the  death  of 
Angustns,  the  town  vas  pimidered  and  destroyed. 
(Tac  L  c.)  The  place  is  now  called  Ober-lfOy- 
bach;  its  Boman  name  Nanportus  (from  mivis  and 
porto)  was  connected  with  the  story  of  the  Argo- 
nants,  who  were  believed  on  their  retom  to  hare 
s«led  up  the  Ister  to  this  place,  and  thence  to  have 
oanied  their  ships  on  their  shooMers  across  the 
Alps  to  the  Adriatic  [L.  S.] 

NAUSTALO,  a  place  on  the  soath  coast  of  Gallia, 
wast  of  the  Bhodanna,  mentiwed  in  the  Ora  Mari- 
tina  of  Arienus  (v.  613)  — 

"  Tnm  Mansa  vicns,  oppidmnqae  Nanstalo 
Eturbs." 
The  name  Nanstalo  looks  like  Greek,  and  if  it  is 
genoine,  it  may  be  the  name  of  some  Greek  settle- 
ment along  this  coast.  Nothing  can  be  determined 
as  to  the  site  of  Nanstalo  farther  than  what  Ukert 
iays(Ga2Zien,p.412):  it  is  somewhere  between  CeMs 
and  the  Rhono.  [6.  L.] 

NAUSTATHMUS  (No&rro«/uii),  a  port-town 
on  the  Eoxine,  in  the  western  part  <^  Pontos,  on  a 
■alt  lake  connected  with  the  sea,  and  90  stadia  to 
the  east  of  the  river  Halys.  (Arrian,  Peripl.  p.  16 ; 
Hardan.  Heraol.  p.  74 ;  Anonym.  PeripL  p.  9  ; 
Tab.  PaU.,  where  it  is  emnieoasly  called  Nautag- 
mns.)  The  Peiiplns  of  the  Anonymus  phwes  it 
only  40  stadia  east  of  the  month  of  the  Halys. 
Comp.  Hamilton  {Rttearchet,  L  p.  295),  who  has 
identiBed  the  salt  lake  with  the  modem  ffamamli 
Ghituli  but  no  remains  of  Naostathmos  have  been 
foand.  [L.  &] 

NAUSTATHJIUS  (NofaroS^s),  an  anchon^ 
on  the  coast  of  Cyremiica,  100  stadia  from  ApoUonia. 
(Scylax,  p.  45;  Sladiium.  §  56;  Strab.  xvii.  p.  838; 
Ptol  IT.  4.  §  5;  Pomp.  Mela,  i.  8.  §  2.)  It  is 
identified  with  EUHiM,  which  Beechey  {Bxped.  to 
tie  N.  Coatt  of  Africa,  p.  479)  describes  ns  a  point 
forming  a  bay  in  which  large  ships  might  find  shel- 
ter. The  remains  which  have  been  found  there 
indicate  an  ancient  site.  (Gomp.  Pacbo,  Voyogt,  p. 
144;  Barth,  IVani&rwi^en,  pp.  461,  495 ;  Tbrige, 
Rf  Cgrtnau.  p  103.).  [E.  B.  J.] 

NAUTACA  (NawToica,  Arrian,  Anab.  jE  28, 
iT.  18),  a  town  of  Sogdiana,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Oxns  {JOum),  on  its  eastern  bank.  It  has  been 
oonjectored  by  Professor  Wilson  that  it  may  be  the 
same  as  JVofaAei.    (^Irtnao,  p.  165.)         [V.] 

NAXOSorNAXUS(Na{oi:  EtKniim:  Capo 
di  Schuo),  an  ancient  city  olF  Sicily,  on  the  E.  const 
of  the  island  between  Catana  and  Hessana.  It  was 
sitnated  on  a  low  point  of  land  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Aoesines  ^Aleantara'),  and  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill  on  which  was  afterwards  built  the  dty  of  Tau- 
romenium.  All  ancient  writers  agree  in  represent- 
ing NazoB  as  the  most  ancient  of  all  the  Greek 
colonies  in  Sicily;  it  was  founded  the  year  before 
Syracuse,  or  B.C.  735,  by  a  body  of  colonists  from 
Chalcis  in  Euboea,  with  whom  there  was  mingled, 
according  to  Ephorus,  a  certain  number  of  lonians. 
The  same  writer  represented  Theocles,  or  Thucles, 
the  leader  of  the  colony  and  founder  of  the  city,  as 
an  Athenian  by  birth ;  but  Thucydides  takes  no 
notice  of  this,  and  describes  the  city  as  a  purely 
Chaleidic  cdony;  and  it  seems  certain  that  m  later 
times  it  was  generally  so  regarded.  (Thuc.  ▼!.  3; 
Epbor.  q>.  Strab.  vL  p.  267;  Scymn.  Ch.  270—277; 
INod.  zir.  88.    Concerning  the  date  of  its  found- 
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ation  see  Clinton,  F.  H.  vol.  L  p.  164;  Enseb.  Cknm. 
ad  01.  II.  1.)  The  memory  of  Nazoe  as  the  ear- 
liest of  all  the  Greek  settkinents  in  Sicily  was  pr»- 
serred  by  the  dedication  of  an  altar  outside  th* 
town  to  Apollo  Archegetes,  the  divine  patron  under 
whose  authority  the  colony  had  sailed;  and  it  was  a 
custom  (still  retained  long  after  the  destmction  of 
Maxoa  itself)  tliat  all  Theori  or  envoys  proceeding 
on  sacred  missions  to  Greece,  or  retnining  from 
thence  to  Sicily,  should  o6fer  sacrifice  on  this  altar. 
(Thuc  I  e. ;  Appian,  B.  C.  t.  109.)  It  is  singular 
that  none  of  the  writers  above  cited  allude  to  the 
origin  of  the  name  of  Nazos;  but  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  this  was  derived,  as  stated  by  Hellaninia 
(op.  Sfeph.  B.  t.  V.  XaAxft),  from  the  presence 
among  the  original  settlers  of  a  body  of  colwiists 
from  the  island  of  that  name. 

The  new  colony  must  have  been  speedily  jobied 
by  fresh  settlers  from  Greece,  as  within  six  years 
after  its  first  establishment  the  Chalcidians  at  Nazos 
were  able  to  send  out  a  fresh  colony,  which  fonoded 
the  city  of  Leontini,  B.C,  730;  and  this  was  speedily 
followed  by  that  of  Catana.  Theocles  himself  be- 
came the  Oekist,  or  recognised  founder,  of  the  former, 
and  Euarchus,  probably  a  Chaleidic  citizen,  of  the 
Utter.  (Thuc  i  c;  Scymn.  Oh.  283 — 286;  Strab. 
vi.  p.  268.)  Strabo  and  Scymnus  Chins  both  repre- 
sent Zancle  also  as  a  cdony  from  Mazes,  but  no  iUa- 
sion  to  this  is  found  in  Thucydides.  But,  as  it  was 
certainly  a  Chaleidic  colony,  it  is  probable  that  lODie 
settlers  from  Nazos  jcaned  those  from  the  panot 
country.  (Strab.  vi.  p.  268;  Scymn.  Ch.  286;  Thoc 
vi.  4.)  Callipolis  also,  a  dty  of  uncertain  site,  and 
which  ceased  to  ezist  at  an  eariy  period,  was  a  co- 
lony of  Nazos.  (Strab.  vi.  p.  272 ;  Scymn.  Ch.  I  e.) 
But  notwithstanding  these  evidences  of  its  early  pnv 
sperity,  we  have  very  little  information  as  to  tb* 
early  history  of  Nazos;  and  the  first  facts  trans- 
mitted to  OS  eonoeming  it  relate  to  cBsasteis  that  it 
sustuned.  Thus  Herodotus  telb  us  that  it  was  one  of 
the  cities  which  was  besieged  and  takm  by  Hippo- 
crates, despot  of  Gela,  abontB.OL498 — 191  (HowL 
vii.  154);  and  his  ezpressions  would  lead  ns  to  infer 
that  it  was  reduced  by  him  tmder  permanent  sub- 
jection. It  appears  to  have  afterwards  snccessiTely 
passed  onder  the  authority  of  Gelon  <^  Syracuse, 
and  his  brother  Hieron,  as  we  find  it  subject  to  tha 
hitter  in  B.  a  476.  At  that  time  Hieron,  with  a  view 
to  strengthen  his  own  power,  removed  the  inhalntants 
of  Nazos  at  the  same  time  with  those  of  Catana,  and 
settled  them  together  at  Leontini,  while  be  repaopled 
the  two  cities  with  fresh  colonists  from  other  quar- 
ters (Died.  zi.  49).  The  name  of  Nazos  is  not  spe- 
dfically  mentioned  during  the  revolutions  that  en- 
sued in  Sidly  after  the  death  rf  Hieron ;  but  there 
seems  no  doubt  that  the  city  was  restored  to  tha 
old  Chalddic  dtizens  at  the  same  time  as  tlisM  were 
reinstated  at  Catana,  b.c.  461  (Id.  zi.  76);  and 
hence  we  find,  during  the  ensuing  period,  the  three 
Chalddic  dties,  Nazos,  Leontini,  and  Catana,  gene- 
rally united  by  the  bonds  of  amity,  and  maintaining 
a  close  alliance,  as  opposed  to  Syraense  and  the  other 
Doric  dties  of  Scily.  (Id.  ziil  56,  ziv.  14;  Thuc 
iii.  86,  iv.  25.)  Thus,  in  B.a  427,  when  the  Leon- 
tini were  hard  passed  by  their  neighboors  of  Syra- 
cuse, thdr  Chalddic  brethren  afiorded  them  all  the 
assistance  in  thdr  power  (Thuc  iii.  86);  and  wbec 
the  first  Athenian  ezpedition  arrived  in  Sidly  nnjer 
Laches  and  Charoeades,  the  Nazians  immediately 
( joined  their  alliance.  With  them,  as  well  as  witk 
I  the  Rbegians  on  the  opposite  side  cf  the  straits,  it  ik 
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probtble  that  cninitj  to  their  neighboora  at  Measuui 
ma  a  strong  motive  in  inducing  them  to  join  the 
Athenians ;  and  daring  the  hostilities  that  ensued,  the 
Messanjans  having  on  one  occasion,  in  B.C.  425, 
made  a  sadden  attack  upon  Naxce  both  by  land  and 
tea,  the  Nazians  vigorously  lepnlsed  them,  and  in 
their  torn  inflicted  heavy  loss  on  the  assailants.  (Id. 
iv.  SS.) 

On  occasion  of  the  great  Athenian  expedition  to 
Sicily  (B.C  415),  the  Nazians  from  the  first  espoused 
their  alliance,  even  while  their  hindred  cities  of 
Bheginm  and  Catana  held  aloof;  and  not  only  fur- 
nished them  with  supplies,  but  received  them  freely 
into  their  city  (Died.  ziiL  4 ;  Thao.  vL  50).  Hence 
it  was  at  Naxoe  that  the  Athenian  fleet  first  touched 
after  cnasing  the  straits  j  and  at  a  later  period  the 
Nazians  and  Catanaeans  are  enumerated  by  Thn- 
eydidea  as  the  only  Greek  cities  in  Sicily  which 
sided  with  the  Athenians.  (Thuc.  vii.  57.)  After 
the  failaie  of  this  ezpedition  the  Chalcidio  cities 
wen  natnrtlly  involved  for  a  time  in  hostilities  with 
Synuose;  but  these  were  saspended  in  B.C.  409,  by 
the  danger  which  seemed  to  threaten  all  the  Greek 
cities  alike  &om  the  Carthaginians.  (Diod.  xiiL  56.) 
Their  position  on  this  occasion  preserved  the  Kazians 
from  the  late  which  befell  Agrigentom,  Gela,  and 
Camaiina;  bat  they  did  not  Ions  eqjoy  this  immta- 
nity.  In  B.a  403,  Dionysus  of  Syracuse,  deeming 
himself  secnre  from  the  power  of  Carthage  as  well 
<i  &x>m  domestic  sedition,  determined  to  turn  his 
aims  against  the  Cbalcidic  cities  of  Sicily ;  and  having 
made  himself  master  of  Nazos  by  the  treachery  of 
their  general  Procles,  he  sold  all  the  inhabitants  as 
slaves  and  destroyed  both  the  walls  and  buildings  of 
the  city,  while  he  bestowed  its  territory  npon  the 
neighbonring  Siculi.  (Diod.  ziv.  14,  15,  66,  68.) 

It  is  certain  that  Nazos  never  recovered  this  blow, 
nor  me  again  to  be  a  place  of  any  consideration  : 
bat  it  is  not  easy  to  trace  precisely  the  events  which 
fdlowed.  It  appears,  however,  that  the  Siculi,  to 
whom  the  Mazian  territory  was  assiened,  soon  after 
formed  a  new  settlement  on  the  hill  called  Hoont 
Taaius,  which  rises  immediately  above  the  site  of 
Nixos,  and  that  this  gradually  grew  ap  into  a  con- 
■ideiable  town,  which  assumed  the  name  of  Tauro- 
meniam.  (Diod.  ziv.  58,  59.)  This  took  place  about 
X.C.  396;  and  we  find  the  Siculi  still  in  possesion 
of  this  stronghold  some  yean  later.  (7i.  88.)  Mean- 
while the  eziled  and  fugitive  inhabitants  of  Nazos 
and  Catana  formed,  as  nsnal  ia  such  cases,  a  con- 
siderable body,  who  as  far  as  possible  kept  together. 
An  attempt  was  made  in  B.  c.  394  by  the  Bhegians 
to  settle  them  again  in  a  body  at  Mylae,  but  without 
success;  for  they  were  speedily  ezpelled  by  the  Mes- 
sanians,  and  from  this  time  appear  to  have  been 
dispened  in  various  parts  of  Sicily.  (Diod.  xiv.  87.) 
At  length,  in  B.  c.  358,  Andromachns,  the  &ther  of 
the  historian  Timaeos,  is  said  to  have  collected 
together  again  the  Naxian  exiles  from  all  parts  of 
the  island,  and  established  them  on  the  hill  of  Tan- 
nmaunm,  which  tbns  rose  to  be  a  Greek  ci^,  and 
became  the  successor  ol  the  ancient  Nazos.  (Diod. 
xri.  7.)  Hence  Pliny  speaks  of  Tauromeninm  as 
having  been  formerly  called  Nuxos,  an  expression 
which  is  not  strictly  correct.  (Plin.  iii.  8.  s.  14.) 
The  fortunes  of  the  new  city,  which  quickly  rose 
to  be  a  place  of  importance,  are  related  in  the 
article  TAUBOMENnjic.  The  site  of  Nazos  itself 
seems  to  hare  been  never  again  inhabited ;  but  tlie 
altar  and  shrine  of  Apollo  Archegetes  continued  to 
mark  the  spot  where  it  bad  stood,  and  are  mentioned 
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in  the  war  between  Octavian  and  Seztns  Pompey  in 
Sicily,  B.  c.  36.  (Appian,  B.  C.  v.  109.) 

There  are  no  remains  of  the  ancient  dty  now 
extant,  but  the  site  is  clearly  marked.  It  occupied 
a  low  but  rocky  headland,  now  called  the  Capo  di 
Schisd,  funned  by  an  ancient  stream  of  lava,  im- 
mediately to  the  N.  of  the  Alcantara,  one  of  the 
most  considerable  streams  in  this  part  of  Sieily.  A 
small  bay  to  the  N.  affords  good  anchorage,  and 
separates  it  from  the  foot  of  the  bold  and  lofty  hill, 
still  occupied  by  the  town  of  Taormma ;  but  the 
situation  was  not  one  which  enjoyed  any  peculiar 
natural  advantages. 

The  coins  of  Nazos,  which  are  of  fine  workman- 
ship, may  almost  all  be  referred  to  the  period  firam 
B.C.  460  to  B.C.  403,  which  was  probably  the 
most  flourishing  in  the  history  of  the  dty.  [E.H.B.] 


com  or  HAXOS  in  StCILT. 

NAXOS  or  NAXUS  (Ndf oj,  Suid.  t.  c),  a  town  of 
Crete,  according  to  the  Scholiast  (ad  Find.  Iith.  vi. 
107)  celebrated  for  its  whetstones.  Hiick  {Knta, 
vol  i.p.  417)  considers  the  existence  of  this  city  very 
problematical.  The  islands  Crete  and  Nazos  were 
famed  for  their  whetstwiee  (Plin.  zxxvi.  22;  comp. 
xviii.  28),  and  hence  the  confndon.  In  Mr.  Pashley's 
map  the  site  of  Naxos  is  marked  near  Sjpina 
Lingo.  [E.B.J.] 

NAXOS  or  NAXUS(N<<{ot:  Elh.  N<£{io j :  Naxia), 
the  hirgest  and  most  fertile  of  the  Cyclades,  situated  in 
the  middle  of  the  Aegean  sea,  about  halfway  between 
the  coasts  of  Greece  and  those  of  Asia  Minor.  It 
lies  east  of  Paros,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a 
channel  abont  6  miles  wide.  It  is  described  by  Pliny 
(iv.  12.  s.  22)  as  75  Roman  miles  in  circumference. 
It  is  about  19  miles  in  length,  and  15  in  breadth  in 
its  widest  part.  It  bore  several  other  names  in  an- 
cient times.  It  was  called  Strongyle  {"irfxiryyiXii) 
from  its  round  shape,  Dionysias  (Aiowafa;)  from 
its  excellent  wine  and  its  consequent  connection  with 
the  worship  of  Dionysus,  and  the  Smaller  Sicily 
(juKjA  iiKfXia)  from  the  fsrtility  of  its  soil  (Flin. 
iv.  12.  s.  22:  Diod.  v.  50—52);  but  the  poets  fre- 
quently give  it  the  name  of  Dia  (A/a;  camp.  Ov. 
Met  ii.  690,  viiL  174.)  It  is  said  to  have  been 
originally  inhabited  by  Thracians,  and  then  by  Ca- 
rians,  and  to  have  derived  its  name  from  Naxus,  the 
Carian  chieftain.  (Diod.  v.  50,  51;  Steph.  B.  «.  e. 
Ndjof.)  In  the  historical  ages  it  was  colonised  by 
lonians  from  Attica  (Herod,  viii.  46),  and  in  con- 
sequence of  its  position,  size,  and  fertility,  it  became 
the  most  powerful  of  the  Cyckides.  The  govern- 
ment of  Naxos  was  orignally  an  oligarchy,  but  was 
overthi-own  by  Lygdamis,  who  made  himself  tyrant 
of  the  island.  (Aristot.  ap.  Ath.  viii.  p.  348.) 
Lygdamis,  however,  appears  not  to  have  retained  his 
power  long,  for  we  find  him  assisting  Peisistratns  in 
his  third  restoration  to  Athens,  and  the  latter  in  re- 
tarn  subduing  Nazos  and  committing  the  tyranny 
to  Lygdamis.  (Herod,  i.  61,  64;  comp.  Aristot. 
Pol  v.  5.)    But  new  revolutions  fblkiwed.    The 
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arutocratkal  puty  appear  to  have  ugaio  got  the 
npper  band;  bat  they  were  after  a  sbort  time  ez- 
peUed  by  the  people,  and  applied  for  assistance  to 
Aristagoras  of  Miletiu.  The  Persians,  at  the  per- 
snasion  of  Aristagoras,  sent  a  large  force  in  b.  c 
SOI  to  snbdue  Naxos:  the  expedition  proved  a  lail- 
ore;  and  Aristagoraa,  fearing  the  ango-  of  the  Fer- 
nan  court,  pereuaded  the  lonians  to  revolt  from  the 
great  king.  (Herod,  v.  30 — 34.)  At  this  period 
the  Naziana  bad  8000  hoplites,  nuuiy  ships  d  war, 
and  namerona  slaves.  (Herod,  v.  30,  31.)  From 
the  8000  hoplites  we  may  conclude  that  the  free 
population  amounted  to  50,000  souls,  to  wluch  num- 
ber we  may  add  at  least  as  many  slaves.  In  B.  o. 
490  the  Persians  under  Datis  and  Artapberoes  landed 
apon  the  island,  and  in  revenge  for  theur  former 
&ilure  laid  it  waste  with  fire  and  sword.  Most  of 
the  inhabitants  took  refuge  in  the  mountiuns,  but 
those  who  remained  were  reduced  to  shivery,  and  their 
ci^  set  on  fire.  (Herod,  vu  96.)  Naxos  became  a 
dependency  of  Persia  ;  but  their  four  ships,  which 
were  sent  to  the  Persian  fleet,  deserted  the  latter  and 
fought  on  the  side  of  Grecian  independence  at  the 
battle  of  Salamis.  (Herod,  viii.  46.)  They  also 
took  part  in  the  battle  of  Plataeae.  (Diod.  v.  52.) 
After  the  Persian  wars  Naxos  became  a  member  of 
the  confederacy  of  Deles  under  the  headship  of 
Athens;  but  about  B.C.  471  it  revolted,  and  was 
subdued  by  the  Atlienians,  who  reduced  the  Naxians 
to  the  condition  of  subjects,  and  established  500 
Athenian  Cleruclis  in  the  isluid.  (Thue.  i.  98, 137 ; 
Plut.  PericL  U;  Paus.  i.  27.  §  6.)  From  this 
time  Naxos  is  seldom  mentioned  in  ancient  history. 
It  was  ofi'Nazos  that  Chabrias  gained  a  signal  victwy 
over  the  Lacedaemonian  fleet  in  B.  c.  376,  which 
restored  to  Athens  the  empire  of  the  sea.  (Xen. 
BeU.  V.  4.  §  60,  seq. ;  Diod.  xv.  34.)  During  the 
civil  wars  of  Rome  Naxos  was  for  a  short  time  sub* 
ject  to  the  Rliodians.     (Appian,  B.  C.  v.  7.) 

After  the  capture  of  Constantinople  by  the  Latins 
in  1204,  the  Aegaean  sea  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  Vene- 
tians ;  and  Marco  S.inudo,  in  1207,  took  posseasioo 
of  Naxos,  and  founded  there  a  powerful  state  under 
the  title  of  the  Duchy  of  the  Aegaean  Sea  (Dux 
Aegaei  Pelagi).  He  built  the  large  castle  above  the 
town,  now  in  ruins,  and  fortified  it  with  12  towers. 
His  dynasty  ruled  over  the  greater  part  of  the  Cy- 
clades  for  360  years,  and  was  at  length  overthrown 
by  the  Turks  in  1566.  (FinUiy,  Medieval  Greece, 
p.  320,  seq.)  Naxos  now  belongs  to  the  new  king- 
dom of  Greece.  Its  population  does  not  exceed 
12,000,  and  of  these  3U0  or  400  are  Latins,  the  de- 
scendants of  the  Venetian  settlers,  many  of  whom 
bear  the  names  of  the  noblest  families  of  Venice. 

The  ancient  capital  of  the  island,  also  called 
Naxos,  was  situated  upon  the  NW.  coast.  Its  site 
is  occupied  by  the  modem  capital.  On  a  small  de- 
tached rock,  called  Paldti,  about  50  yards  in  front 
of  the  harbour,  are  the  ruins  of  a  temple,  which  tra- 
dition calls  a  temple  of  Dionysus.  The  western 
]iortal  still  remains,  consisting  of  three  huge  marble 
slabs,  two  perpendicular  and  one  laid  across,  and  is 
of  elegant,  though  simple  workmanshipi  A  drawing 
of  it  is  given  by  Toumefort.  Stephanas  B.  men- 
tions another  town  in  Naxos  called  Tragia  or  Tra- 
gaea  («.  v.  Tparyla),  but  which  Boss  believes  to  be 
the  small  island  Mikaret,  between  Naxos  and  Do- 
nussa.  Aristotle  also  {ap.  Athm.  viii.  p.  348)  men- 
tinned  a  place,  named  Lestadae  (Aiitrfiiai),  of  which 
nothing  further  is  known. 

lu  the  centre  of  the  island  a  mountaui,  now  called 
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Zia,  rises  to  the  height  of  3000  ftet  From  ib 
stmmiit  22  islands  may  be  counted ;  and  in  the  dis- 
tance may  be  seen  the  outline  of  the  mountains  of 
Asia  Minor.  This  mountain  appears  to  have  been 
called  Drius  (Af>(o>)  in  antiquity  (Diod.  v.  51);  its 
modem  name  is  probably  derived  from  the  andest 
name  «f  the  island  (Dia).  On  it  there  is  a  curions 
Hellenic  tower ;  and  near  the  bottom,  on  the  road 
towards  PlUhii,  an  inscription,  Spot  Aiht  MrtXixrimi. 
Another  monntain  is  called  Xirmum  (rh  Kiipoiw), 
which  is  evidently  an  andent  name,  and  mnhids  one 
of  the  Naxian  nymph  Coranis,  who  brought  op  the 
young  Dionysns  (Diod.  v.  52).  llie  mooataios  d 
Naxos  consist  partly  of  granite  and  partly  of  marble, 
the  Utter  being  scarcely  inferior  to  that  of  Paros. 
Good  whetstones  were  also  obtained  from  Naxos. 
(Hesych.  <.  e.  Kaila  Alflot;  Plin.  xxzvi  6.  s.9.) 
There  are  several  streams  in  the  ishuid,  one  of  which 
in  ancient  times  was  called  Biblns  (BiCAai,  Stepb. 
B.  t.  V.  BiCXfvT)). 

The  fertility  of  Naxos  has  been  equally  celebrated 
in  ancient  and  modem  times.  Herodotus  says  that 
it  excelled  all  other  islands  in  prosperity  (v.  28)i 
It  produces  in  abundance  com,  ul,  wine,  aiid  firmt 
of  the  finest  description.  In  consequence  of  the  ex- 
cellence of  its  wine  Naxos  was  celebrated  in  the 
legends  of  Dionysus,  particularly  those  relating  to 
Ariadne.  [Sea  Did  of  Siogr.  ait.  Abiaiuie.] 
Moreover,  tike  priest  of  Dionysns  gave  his  name  to 
the  year,  like  the  Arcbon  Eponymns  at  Athens. 
(Bockh,  Thjcr.  2265.)  The  finest  wine  of  Naxos 
is  now  produced  at  a  pUce  called  Aperitiot.  It  is 
a  superior  white  wine,  and  is  celebrated  in  the 
islands  of  the  A^aean  under  the  name  of  Saodau- 
Wine. 

The  plant  which  prodacea  ladannm  is  fxmd  at 
Naxos;  and  in  Thevenofs  time  it  was  collected  from 
the  beards  of  goats,  in  the  manner  described  by 
Herodotus  (iiL  112).  Emeiy  is  also  found  there, 
particularly  in  the  southern  part  of  the  island,  and 
forms  an  article  of  export.  The  goats  of  Naxos 
were  celebrated  in  antiquity.    (Atheti.  xii.  p.  540.) 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  cariosities  in  the 
island  is  an  unfinished  colossal  figure,  still  lying  in 
an  ancient  marble  quarry  near  the  nordiem  extremity 
of  the  isUnd.  It  is  about  34  feet  in  length,  and 
has  always  been  called  by  the  inhabitants  a  fignra 
of  Apollo.  On  the  side  of  the  bill,  at  the  distance 
of  five  minutes  from  the  statue,  we  still  find  the  in- 
scription, Spot  x"?^"  i'poii  'Av^AAmfos.  Ross  cno- 
jectures  that  the  statue  may  have  been  intended  as 
a  dedicatory  ofiering  to  Delos.  (Thevenot,  TravtU, 
p.  103,  Engl  transl. ;  Toumefort,  Vogage,  vol.  i. 
p.  163,  Engl,  transl.  ;  Leake,  Northern  Greece, 
vol.  iii.  p.  93;  Boss,  Reiten  OM/dea  Griech.  Imtbi, 
vol.  L  p.  22,  seq.;  Grttter,  De  Ifcao  Intula,  UaL 
1838'  Cnrtins,  Naxoi,  BerL  1846.) 


com  or  IBB  isLAiiD  or  naxos. 

NAXTJA'NA  Oiaiovim,  Ptol.  v.  13.  §  IS),  a 
city  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  river  Araxes,  now  A'aci- 
e^JMn,  a  city  of  some  importance  in  Armenian  U*- 
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tatf,  ud  connected,  by  tndition,  with  the  fint  bs- 
bitstko  of  Noah,  and  the  descent  of  the  patriarch 
fran  the  ark.  (Camp.  Joseph.  Antiq.  i.  35 ;  St. 
Hutin,  Jf^ffl.  tw  f  Armemt,  tuL  i.  p.  131 ;  Bitter, 
Erdhmde,  toL  x.  p.  363 ;  Cbuney,  Exptd.  Euphrat. 
ToL  i.  p.  145.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

NAZABETH  (VaCapa-.  Bih.  Va(aprnv6t,  No- 
(uftiun),  a  city  of  Galilee,  celebrated  in  the  New 
Testament  as  the  residence  of  onr  Lord  for  thirty 
yean,  before  Be  commenced  His  public  ministiy 
(S.  Mark,  L  9  ;  5.  Luke,  iv.  16,  29),  from  which 
drcomstance  he  was  called  a  Kazarene.  (5.  Mark, 
i.  34,  zir.  67 ;  S.  Matt.  xzvi.  71.)  It  was  appa- 
rently in  bad  repute,  even  among  the  despised  Gali- 
leans themselves.  (&  John,  i.  46.)  It  was  rixited  by 
oorLord  immediately  on  His  entering  on  His  ministry, 
when  an  attempt  wss  made  upon  His  life  (5.  Ltik^, 
it.  16 — 30)  ;  and  He  appears  only  to  hare  visited  it 
ooce  subsequently,  agun  to  exemplify  the  proverb, 
that  "  no  prophet  is  accepted  in  his  country." 
{S.  Matt.  xiii.  54—58  ;  S.  Mark,  vi.  1—6.)  Its 
site  b  well  described  by  Euscbius  as  over  against 
L^o,  15  miles  distant  from  it  towards  the  £., 
near  to  Monnt  Tabor.  Its  site  has  never  been  lost 
in  Christian  times,  and  in  all  ages  travellers  have 
made  mention  of  it.  (Relund,  Palneitma,  pp.  90.^ — 
907.)  "  The  town  of  Nazareth,  called  in  Arabic 
En-tfdtirah,  lies  upon  the  western  side  of  a  narrow 
oblong  basin,  extending  abont  from  SSW.  to  NNE., 
perhaps  20  minutes  in  length  by  8  or  10  in  breadth. 
The  houses  stand  on  the  lower  part  of  the  slope  of 
the  western  hill,  which  rises  steep  and  high  above 
them.  Towards  the  N.  the  hills  are  less  high ;  on 
the  E.  and  S.  they  are  low.  In  the  SE.  the  basin 
contracts,  and  a  valley  mns  out  narrow  and  winding 
to  the  great  pUun."  The  precipitous  rocky  wall  of 
this  valley  is  called  the  Mount  of  Precipitation.  The 
elevation  of  the  valley  of  Nazareth  is  given  as  821 
Paris  feet  above  the  sea,  and  thut  of  the  mountains 
above  Nazareth  1500  or  1600  feet;  but  Dr.  Bobin- 
aon  thinks  this  estimate  too  high.  The  houses,  of 
the  town  are  well  built  of  stone.  The  popohition 
amounts  to  about  780  taxable  males,  of  whom  1 70 
are  Moslems ;  the  remainder.  Christians  of  various 
denominations.  (^Biilieal  Rtt.  vol.  iiL  pp.  183 — 
185.)  [G.W.] 

NAZIANZUS  (Na{i<u<i(t),  a  town  in  the  south- 
west <S  Cappadocia,  in  the  district  called  Gar- 
aaaria,  24  miles  to  the  south-east  of  Arche- 
lais.  The  place  is  not  mentioned  by  the  early 
writers,  and  owca  its  celebrity  to  the  fact  that  it  was 
the  place  where  Gi-egory  of  Nazianzns  was  edu- 
cated, and  where  he  afterwards  became  bishop. 
(Hierocl.  p.  700;  SocraU  Hut  Eccles.  iv.  11;  Greg. 
Nai.  Vita  Carm.  r.  25,  Epist.  50 ;  Cone  Const. 
ii.  p.  97 ;  /(.  Ant  p.  144 ;  Jt.  HUrot.  p.  577,  where 
it  is  miswritten  Nathiangus;  oomp.  Diocaesabeia.) 
Hamilton  (_Rexarcha,  vol.  ii.  p.  228)  is  inclined  to 
believe  that  the  modem  place  called  Earan  Sheher, 
near  Batml  Dere,  marks  the  site  of  Nazianzu't, 
thoogh  others  identify  the  vilhige  «f  Minitu  with 
it  [L.  S.] 

KEAE  (fiiat),  a  small  island  near  Lemnos,  in 
which  Philoctetes,  according  to  some  authorities,  was 
bitten  by  a  water-snake.  (Steph.  B.  >.  v.;  comp. 
Anbg.  Caryst.  Mirab.  c  9.)  Fliny  places  it  be- 
tween Lemnos  and  the  Hellespont  (ii.  87.  s.  89). 
It  is  called  in  the  charts  Slratia,  and  by  the 
modem  Greeks  'A^iot  vrparttyis,  the  holy  war- 
rior, that  i*,  St.  Michael  (Walpole,  Travel;  #c. 
p.  56.) 
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NEAE  PATRAE.    [Httata.] 

NEAETHUS  (NfaiSoj,  Strab.  ;  N^euBoj, 
Theocr. ;  Navcuffoi,  Lycophr.),  a  river  on  the  E. 
coast  of  Bruttium,  falling  into  the  gulf  of  Ta- 
rentum  about'  10  miles  N.  of  Crotona,  still  called 
the  Nieto  or  Neto.  Strabb  derives  its  name  from 
the  circnnutance  that  it  was  here  that  the  Trojan 
women  who  were  conducted  as  captives  by  a  Greek 
fleet,  set  fire  to  the  ships  of  the  victors,  and  thna 
compelled  them  to  settle  in  this  part  of  Italy.  (Strab. 
vi.  p.  262 ;  Plin.  iiu  1 1 .  s.  1 5.)  It  is  well  known  that 
the  same  legend  is  transferred  by  other  writers  to 
many  different  localities,  and  appears  to  have  been 
one  of  those  which  gradoally  travelled  along  the 
coast  of  Italy,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  myths 
relating  to  Aeneas.  The  form  of  the  name  Yiaiaidos 
employed  by  Lycophron  (^Alex.  921)  points  evi- 
dently to  the  same  fanciful  derivation  (from  vavs 
and  aXSu).  Theocritus  alludes  to  the  rich  and  va- 
ried herbage  which  grew  on  its  banks  {Id.  iv.  24), 
and  for  which,  accwding  to  a  modem  traveller,  it 
is  still  remarkable.  (Swinburne,  TraveU,  vol.  i.  p. 
313.)  [E.  H.  B.l 

NEANDBEU,  NEATTORIUM,  NEANDBUS 
(yitiriptia,  VtiySpioy,  li4arSpot  :  Eth.  VtaySptit 
or  NtovIfHtut),  a  town  in  Troas,  probably  founded  by 
Aeolians ;  in  the  time  of  Straho  it  had  disappeared, 
itti  inhabitants,  together  with  those  of  other  neigh- 
bouring places,  having  removed  to  Aleitaqdreia. 
(Strab.  xiii.  pp.  604,  606.)  According  tp  Scylaz 
(p.  36)  and  Stephanns  Byz.  (a. «.),  Neandreia  was 
a  maritime  town  on  the  Hellespont ;  and  Strabo 
might  perhape  be  supposed  to  be  mistaken  in 
placing  it  in  the  interior  above  Hamaxitus  ;  but  he 
is  so  explicit  in  his  description,  marking  its  dis- 
tance from  New  ninm  at  ISO  stadia,  that  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  conceive  him  to  be  in  the  wrong. 
Hence  Leake  (4na  Minor,  p.  274),  adopting  him 
as  his  guide,  seeks  the  site  of  Neandreia  in  the 
lower  viUley  of  the  Soamander,  near  the  modem  town 
of  Ene.  [L.  S.] 

NEANDRIA.    [N«A.] 

NEANISSUS  (Ktayurait  or  Nweo-ffrft),  a  town 
in  Armenia  Minor,  on  the  south  east  of  Phreata,  and 
between  this  latter  biwn  and  Diocaesareia.  (Ptol.  T. 
6.  §  14.)  No  farther  particulars  are  known  about 
the  place.  [L.  S.] 

NEA'POLIS,  i.  e.  "  the  New  City."  I.  In  Eu- 
rope. 1.  (NndroXit;  Elh.  N«oiro\iT>)i,  Strab. 
and  Steph.  B. ;  but  coins  have  NeowoAfnit,  Neapo- 
litanns:  iV<^K;in  French  and  English  NapUt), 
one  of  the  most  conbiderable  cities  of  Campania, 
situated  on  the  oorthem  shore  of  the  gulf  called  the 
Crater  or  Sinus  Cuinanua,  which  now  derives  from 
it  the  name  of  Say  ofNaplet.  All  ancient  writers 
agree  in  representing  it  as  a  Greek  city,  and  a 
colony  of  the  neighbouring  Cumae;  but  the  circiun- 
stances  of  its  foundation  are  very  obscurely  related. 
Scymnns  Chins  tells  ns  it  was  founded  in  pursuance 
of  on  oracle ;  and  Strabo  calls  it  a  Cumaean  colony, 
bat  adds  that  it  subsequently  received  an  additional 
body  of  Cbalcidic  and  Athenian  colonists,  with  some 
of  the  settlers  from  the  neighbouring  islands  of  the 
Pithecusae,  and  was  on  this  account  called  Neapolui, 
or  the  New  City.  (Strab.  v.  p.  246 1  Scysan.  Ch.  253 ; 
Veil  Pat.  L  4.)  Its  Chalcidic  or  Euboean  origin  is 
repeatedly  alluded  to  by  Statins,  who  was  himself  a 
native  of  the  city  {Sih.  i.  2. 263,  ii.  3. 94,  iii.  6. 12); 
bnt  these  expressions  probably  refer  to  its  being  a 
colony  from  the  Chalcidic  city  of  Cunae.  The  name 
itself  sufficiently  points  to  the   fact  that  it  was 
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a  more  recent  Mttlement  than  aome  one  prerioasl^ 
existing  in  the  same  neighbonriiood;  tnd  that  this 
dill  not  refer  merely  to  the  parent  city  of  Comae,  is 
proved  bj  the  fact  that  ire  find  mention  (though 
only  at  a  comparatively  late  period)  b{  a  place  called 
Palaipous  or  "  the  Old  City."  (Liv.  viii.  22.) 
Bat  the  relations  between  the  two  are  very  obecore. 
No  Greek  aathor  mentions  Pm  laepolis,  of  the  existence 
of  which  we  should  be  ignorant  were  it  not  for  Livy, 
who  tells  us  that  it  was  twt/ar  from  the  site  of  Nea- 
pdis.  From  the  passage  of  Strabo  above  cited,  it 
seems  clear  that  this  was  the  original  settlement 
of  the  Comaean  colonists;  and  that  the  name  of 
NeapoUs  was  given  to  the  later  colony  of  Chalci- 
dians  and  others  who  established  themselves  on  a  site 
at  no  great  distance  from  the  former  one.  A  dif- 
ferent version  of  its  histoiy,  bnt  of  mnch  more 
dubious  authority,  is  cited  by  Philargyrius  from 
the  historian  Lntatios,  according  to  which  the  Cu- 
inaeans  abandoned  their  fint  colony  from  an  appre- 
hension lest  it  should  eclipse  the  parent  city,  bnt  were 
commanded  by  an  oracle  to  restore  it,  and  gave  to 
the  colony  thus  founded  anew  the  name  of  Neapolis. 
(Pbilargyr.  ad  Gtorg.  iv.  564.)  The  original  name 
of  Palaepolis  (which  obviously  could  not  be  so  de- 
ngnated  until  after  the  fonndirttoD  of  the  new  city) 
appears  to  bare  been  Partbenope  (Plin.  iil  5.  s.  9; 
Pbilargyr.  I  c),  a  name  which  is  used  by  the  Roman 
poets  as  a  poetical  appellation  of  Neapolis.  (Virg. 
Oeorg.  iv.  564;  Ovid,  Mtt.  xv.  711,  &c.)  Ste- 
phsnua  of  Byiantium  notices  Parthenope  as  a  city 
of  Opicia  (the  ancient  designation  of  Campania); 
but  it  is  singular  enough  that  both  he  and  Strabo 
call  it  a  colony  of  the  Bhodians,  without  mentioning 
either  the  Chalcidians  or  Cumaeans.  (Stepb.  B. 
t.  v.;  Strab.  xiv.  p.  654.)  On  the  other  hand,  Ly- 
copbron  alludes  to  the  place  where  the  Siren  Par- 
thenope was  cast  on  shore,  by  the  name  of  Falemm 
{^aMipm  Tvpais,  Lycophr.  Alex.  717);  and  Ste- 
phanus  also  says  that  Phalerum  was  a  city  of 
Opicia,  the  same  which  was  afterwards  called  Nea- 

?>lis.  (Staph.  B.  t.  v.  taXiipof.)  The  name  of 
alerom  has  a  Tyrrhenian  or  Pelasgic  aspect;  and 
it  is  not  improbable,  as  suggested  by  Abeken  (^ifit- 
td  Italien,  p.  110),  that  then  was  originally  a  Tyr- 
rhenian settlement  on  the  spot  The  legendary 
connection  <^  the  Siren  Parthenope  with  the  site  or 
neighbourhood  of  Neapolis  was  well  established,  and 
onirersally  received ;  hence  Dionysius  designates  the 
city  as  the  abode  of  Parthenope;  and  Strabo  tells  ns 
that  even  in  his  time  her  tomb  was  still  shown 
there,  and  games  celebrated  in  her  honour,  (Strab. 
▼.  p.  246;  Dionys.  Per.  358;  Eustath.  ad  he.; 
Plin.  iil  5.  s.  9.) 

The  site  of  the  arigmal  settlement,  or  Old  City 
(Palaepolis),  is  nowhere  indicated,  but  it  seems  most 
probable  that  it  stood  on  the  bill  of  Pansilypus  or 
PoriUpo,  a  long  ridge  of  moderate  elevation,  which 
separates  the  bay  of  Paetuoli  or  Baiae  from  that  of 
Napkt  itself.  The  new  town,  on  the  contrary,  ad- 
joined the  river  Sebethoa,  a  small  stream  still  called 
the  Sebtto,  and  must,  therefore,  have  occupied  the 
same  site  with  the  more  easterly  portion  of  the 
modem  city  of  Noples.  (Abeken,  MiUei  Italien, 
p.  Ill;  Niebnhr,  vol  iii.  p.  179.)  The  Utter  city 
seems  rapidly  to  have'risen  to  great  prosperity,  and, 
iu  great  measure,  eclipeed  the  older  settlement;  but 
it  is  clear  from  Livy  that  Palaepolis  continued  to 
subdst  I9  the  side  of  the  new  colony,  until  they  both 
fell  under  the  dominion  of  the  Samnites.  It  does  not 
appear  that  either  the  old  or  the  new  city  was  reduced 
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by  font  of  arms  by  the  Campanian  cooqntMa;  tbqr 
seem  rather  to  have  entered  into  a  compromise  with 
them,  and  admitted  a  body  of  the  Campanians  to 
the  rights  of  citizenship,  as  well  as  to  a  share  of  the 
gorenmient.  (Strah,  t.  p,  246.)  Bnt  notwith- 
standing this,  the  Greek  element  still  greatly  pn- 
dominated;  and  both  Palaepolis  and  Neapolis  were, 
according  to  Livy,  completely  Greek  cities  at  the 
time  when  they  first  came  into  contact  with  Borne, 
nearly  a  century  after  the  conquest  of  Campania  by 
the  Samnites.     (Liv.  viii.  22.) 

On  that  occasion  the  Palaepolitans,  who  had  bad 
the  temerity  to  provoke  the  hostility  of  Bome  by  in- 
cursions upon  the  neigbbonring  Campanians,  alarmed 
at  the  declaration  of  war  which  folknred  (b.c  328X 
admitted  within  their  walls  a  garrism  of  2000 
troops  from  Nola,  and  4000  Samnites;  and  wen 
thus  enabled  to  withstand  the  arms  of  the  caosal 
Publilins  Philo,  who  occnpied  a  poet  between  the  two 
cities  so  as  to  prevent  all  commnnicatioo  between 
them,  while  he  laid  regular  siege  to  Palaepolis. 
This  was  protracted  into  the  following  year;  bnt  at 
length  the  Palaepolitans  became  weary  of  their  Saro- 
nite  allies,  and  the  city  was  betrayed  into  the  handa 
of  the  Bomans  by  Charilans  and  Nymphios,  two  of 
the  chief  citizens.  (Liv.  viiL  22,  23,  25,  26.)  The 
Neapolitans  would  appear  to  have  foUowed  their  ex- 
ample without  oSering  any  resistance;  and  this  cir- 
cumstance may  expUim  the  fact  that  while  PuUilins 
celebrated  a  triumph  over  the  Palaepolitans  (Liv. 
viii.  26;  Fast.CapiL),  the  Neapolitans  were  admitted 
to  peace  on  favourable  terms,  and  their  libertie* 
secured  by  a  treaty  (/oedut  NeapolxUtmm,  Liv.  I  c.) 
From  this  time  all  mention  of  PaUepolis  disappears 
from  history.  Livy  tells  ns  that  the  chief  anthority, 
which  appears  to  have  been  previously  enjoyed  by 
the  older  city,  was  now  transferred  to  Neapolis;  and 
it  is  probable  that  the  farmer  town  sank  gradually 
into  insignificance,  while  the  commimity  or  "  popa- 
lus"  was  merged  in  that  of  Neapolis.  So  completdy 
was  this  the  case,  that  IHooysins,  in  relating  the  com- 
mencement of  this  very  war,  speaks  only  of  the  Mea- 
poUtans  (Dionys.  Exc  Leg.  pp.  2314— 2319);  while 
Livy,  evidently  fallowing  the  language  of  the  oMa 
annalists,  distinguishes  them  from  the  Palaepolitans, 
though  he  expressly  tells  ns  that  they  fbnned  only 
one  community  ("  dnabus  orbibni  populns  idem  ha- 
biUbat,"  Liv.  viii.  22). 

From  this  time  Neapolis  became,  in  fact,  a  mere 
dependency  of  Bome,  though  retaining  the  honoor- 
able  title  of  an  allied  state  {foederata  civitai),  and 
enjoying  the  protection  of  the  powerful  republic, 
with  but  a  small  share  of  the  burdens  usually  thrown 
upon  its  dependent  allies.  So  ftvonrable,  indeed, 
was  the  condition  of  the  Neapolitans  under  their 
treaty  that,  at  a  later  period,  when  all  the  cities  of 
Italy  obtained  the  Boman  franchise,  they,  as  well  as 
the  Heracleans,  were  long  unwilling  to  accept  the 
profiered  boon.  (Cic  pro  SaU>.  8, 24.)  Henoe  it  is  no 
woider  that  they  continued  throughout  faithfiil  to  the 
Roman  alliance,  though  mora  than  once  threatened 
by  hostile  armies.  In  B.  c  280,  Pyrrfaus  approached 
the  walls  of  Neapolis,  with  the  view  of  making  him- 
self master  of  the  city,  bnt  withdrew  without  ac- 
complishing his  purpose  (Zonar.  viii.  4)  ;  and  in 
the  Second  Punic  War,  Hannibal,  though  lie  re- 
peatedly ravaged  its  territory,  was  deterred  by  the 
strength  of  its  fortifications  from  assailing  the  city 
itself.  (Liv.  xxiii.  1,  14,  15,  zxiv.  13.)  Like  th« 
other  marituTK  aUies  of  Bome,  the  Neapolitans  con- 
tinued to  famish  ships  and  sailan  for  the  Roman 
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fleets  thnogliont  Ha  long  iran  of  the  Republic. 
(Pol.  L  20;  Lir.  xxxt.  16.) 

Tboogh  Neapolig  tbaa  passed  gradually  into  the 
conditioii  of  a  mere  prorincial  town  of  the  Roman 
ttate,  and,  after  the  paising  of  the  Lex  Julia,  became 
an  ordinaij  municipal  town  (Cie.  pro  Balb,  8,  ad 
Fam.  ziiL  SO),  it  continued  to  be  a  flonriabing  and 
popoloos  place,  and  retained,  to  a  far  greater  extent 
tban  anj  other  city  in  this  part  of  Italy,  its  Greek 
culture  and  institutions;  while  its  population  was 
still  almost  exclttsiTely  Greek.  Thus  Strabo  tells 
lu  that,  in  his  time,  though  they  had  become  Roman 
dtiiens,  they  still  bad  their  gymnasia  and  qnin- 
qwnoial  games,  with  contests  of  music  and  gym- 
nastic exercises  after  the  Greek  fashion;  and  retained 
the  dirUion  into  Phratries,  a  circumstance  attested 
abo  by  insoiptioos  still  extant.  (Strab.  T.  p.  246 ; 
Varr.  i.i.  v.  85;  Boeckh,  Q.  I.  vol  iii.  p.  715.) 
Before  the  ckiee  of  the  Republic,  the  increasing  lore  of 
Greek  maooera  and  literature  led  many  of  the  upper 
dasaes  among  the  Romans  to  resort  to  Neapolis  for 
education,  or  cultivation  of  these  pursuits;  while 
many  more  were  attracted  by  the  delightful  and  luxu- 
rvxu  climate  or  the  surpassing  beauty  of  the  scenery. 
It  poasessed  also  hot  springs,  similar  to  those  of 
Bane,  though  inferior  in  number  (Stiah.  I.  c.);  and 
all  ibeu  causes  combined  to  render  it  one  dT  the 
fiinnrite  resorts  of  the  Roman  nobility.  Its  pros- 
perity receiTed  s  rude  shock,  iu  B.  a  82,  during  the 
Qril  War  of  Marina  and  Sulla,  when  a  body  <^  the 
partisans  of  the  latter,  having  been  admitted  by 
treachery  into  the  city,  made  a  general  nuusacre  of 
the  inhabitants  (Appiau,  B.  C.  L  89);  but  it  seems 
to  have  quickly  recovered  this  blow,  as  it  was  cer- 
tainly a  flourishing  city  in  the  time  of  Cicero,  and 
continued  such  throughout  the  period  of  the  Roman 
Kmpre.  It  is  not  improbable  that  it  received  a 
body  of  fieah  colonists  under  Sulla,  but  certainly 
did  not  then  assume  the  title  of  a  Colunia,  as  it  is 
repeatedly  alluded  to  by  Cicero  as  a  Mnnicipinm. 
(Cic.  ad  Fam.  ziii.  30,  ad  Att.  z.  13.)  Under  the 
Kmpire  we  find  it  in  inscriptions  bearing  the  title  of 
«  Cokmia  (Gmter,  Inter,  p.  110.  8,  p.  373.  2); 
but  there  is  much  doubt  as  to  the  period  when  it 
obtained  that  rank.  It  is,  however,  noticed  as  such 
bf  Petrooius,  and  would  seem  to  have  first  received 
a  cokny  under  Claudius,  to  which  subsequent  addi- 
tions were  made  under  Titus  and  the  Antonines. 
(LU.  Coftm.  p.  335;  Znmpt,  de  Colon,  yp.  259, 
384;  Petron.  &^yr.44, 76;  Boeckh,  C.  7.  voL  in. 
R>.  717,  718.) 

B«&ides  its  immediate  territory,  Keapolis  had 
fomcrly  possessed  the  two  important  islands  of  Ca- 
fnae  and  Aenaria  (/sctaa);  but  the  latter  had  been 
•rested  from  it  hy  force  of  arms,  probably  at  the 
period  of  its  firet  war  with  Rome.  Capreae,  on  the 
ether  hand,  continued  subject  to  Neapolis  without 
interruptim  till  the  time  i^  Augustus,  who,  having 
taken  a  fancy  to  the  island,  annexed  it  to  the  impe- 
rial domain,  giving  up  to  the  Neapolitans  in  ex- 
diange  the  richer  and  more  important  island  of 
Aeowia.    (Su«t.  ^41^.  92;  Dion  Cass.  Iii.  43.) 

The  same  attractions  which  bad  rendered  Neapolis 
a  iavonrite  residence  of  wealthy  Romans  under  the 
Republic  operated  with  still  increased  force  under  the 
Empire.  Its  gymnasia  and  public  games  continued 
to  be  stin  celebrated,  and  the  emperors  themselves 
condescended  to  preside  at  them.  (SaetAug.  98. 
A'er.  40;  Veil  Pat.  iu  123  ;  Dion  Cass.  Ixiii.  26.) 
lis  strong  tincture  of  Greek  manners,  which  caused 
it  to  be  frequently  distinguished  as  "the   Greek 
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dtj,"  attracted  thither  many  gnunmarians  and 
othera;  so  that  it  came  to  acquire  a  reputation  for 
learning,  and  is  called  by  Martial  and  Cdnmella 
"docU  Parthenope"  (Martial,  v.  78.  14;  Colmn. 
X.134);  whileits  soflandlnzuriouscliiruue rendered 
it  the  favourite  resort  of  the  indolent  and  efieminate. 
Hence  Horace  terms  it  "  otiosa  Neapolis;"  and  Ovid, 
still  more  strongly,  "in  otia  natam  Parthenopen," 
(Hor.  Epod.  5.  43;  Ovid,  Met.  xv.  71 1;  Sut.  SUv. 
iii.  78—88;  Sil.  Ital.  xiL  31.)  The  coasts  on  both 
sides  of  it  were  lined  with  villas,  among  which  the 
most  celebrated  was  that  of  Vedius  Follio,  on  the 
ridge  of  hill  between  Neapolis  and  Pnteoli,  to  which 
he  had  given  the  name  of  Pan&ilypus  (naiwfAvTos); 
an  appellation  afterwards  extended  to  the  whole  hill 
on  which  it  stood,  and  which  retains  to  the  present 
day  the  name  of  Monte  PotUgio,  (Dion  Cass.  liv. 
23 ;  Flin.  ix.  53.  s.  78.)  Neapolis  was  a  favourite 
residence  of  the  emperor  Nero,  as  well  as  of  his  pre^ 
decesEor  Claudius;  and  it  was  in  the  theatre  there 
that  the  former  nude  his  first  appearance  on  the 
stage,  before  he  ventured  to  do  so  publicly  at  Rome. 
(Tac.  Ann.  xiv.  10,  xv.  33;  Dion  Cass.  Ix.  6.)  It 
is  well  known  also  that  it  was  for  a  considerabl* 
period  the  residence  of  Virgil,  who  compoeed,  or  at 
least  finished,  his  Georgics  ttiere.  (Virg.  Georg.  iv. 
564.)  Thither,  also,  his  remains  were  transferred 
after  his  death ;  and  his  tomb  was  still  extant  then 
in  the  time  of  the  poets  Statins  and  Silins  Italicus, 
who  paid  to  it  an  almost  superstitious  reverence. 
The  last-named  poet  himself  died  at  Neapolis,  where 
he  had  a  villa,  which  was  his  favourite  {jace  of  resi- 
dence, as  it  was  also  that  of  Statins,  who,  in  severul 
passages,  appears  to  allude  to  it  as  the  place  of  his 
birth.  (Donat.  VU.  Virg.;  Plin.  Ep.  iii.  7;  Mar. 
tial,  zi.  49;  Stat.  Sav.  iii.  5.  13,  iv.  4.  51—55.) 

It  is  clear  that  Neapolis  was  at  this  period  a  pro. 
vincial  city  of  the  first  class;  and  though  we  meet 
with  little  historical  mention  of  it  during  the  later 
ages  of  the  Empire,  inscriptions  sufficiently  prove 
that  it  retained  its  consideration  and  importance. 
It  appears  to  have  escaped  the  ravages  of  the  Goths 
and  Vandak,  which  intticted  such  severe  blows  upon 
the  prosperity  both  of  Capua  and  Nola  (_Hiet.  MU- 
celL  XV.  p.  553);  and  under  the  Gothic  king  The- 
odoric,  Cassiodorus  speaks  of  it  as  still  possessing  a 
numerous  population,  and  abounding  in  every  kind 
of  delight,  both  by  sea  and  land.  (Cassiod.  for.  vi. 
23.)  In  the  Gothic  wars  which  followed,  it  was 
taken  by  Belisariua,  after  a  long  siege,  and  a  great 
part  of  the  inhabitants  put  to  the  sword,  A.  v.  636. 
(Procop.  B.  e.  I  8—10.)  It  was  retaken  by  To- 
tila  in  A.  D.  542  (/i.  iiu  6 — 8),  but  again  recovered 
by  Narses  soon  after,  and  continued  from  this  time 
subject  to  the  supremacy  of  the  Byzantine  Empre, 
as  a  dependency  of  the  exarchate  of  Ravenna,  but 
under  Uie  government  of  its  own  dukes.  In  the 
eighth  century  Paulns  Diaconus  still  speaks  of  it  as 
one  of  the  "  opulentissimas  nrbes"  of  Campania. 
(^Hitt  Lang.  ii.  17.)  It  was  about  this  period-  that 
it  threw  off  the  yoke  of  the  Byzantine  emperors,  and 
continued  to  enjoy  a  state  ol  virtual  independence, 
until  it  was  conquered  in  a.  D.  1 140  by  the  Normans, 
and  became  thenceforth  the  cajatal  of  the  kingdom 
of  Naples. 

It  is  certain  that  the  ancient  city  of  Neapolis  did 
not  occupy  nearly  so  great  a  space  as  the  modem 
Naplet,  which  is  the  Urgest  and  most  populous  dty 
in  Italy,  and  contains  above  400,000  inhabitants. 
It  sppeare  to  have  extended  on  the  £.  as  far  as  the 
river  Sebethus,  a  small  stream  slill  called  the  Stbtto, 
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thoagfa  more  cammonlj  known  as  the  Fiiane  deUa 
MaJdaleaa,  vhicb  still  forms  the  extreme  limit  of 
the  snburbs  of  Naples  on  the  E.  side;  from  thence 
it  probably  extended  as  far  as  the  mole  and  old 
castle,  which  boond  the  port  on  the  W.  Plin; 
speaks  of  the  small  island  which  he  calls  Megaris, 
and  which  can  be  no  other  than  the  rock  now  occn- 
pted  bj  the  CasUl  delT  Uovo,  as  situated  between 
Pansiljpua  and  Neapolis  (Plin.  iii.  6.  s,  12);  it  is 
tlierefbre  clear  that  the  atj  did  not  extend  so  &r  as 
this  point.  Immediately  abore  the  ancient  portion 
of  the  city  rises  a  steep  hill,  now  crowned  by  the 
Ctutit  of  SU  Elmo  f  and  from  thence  there  rans  a 
narrow  volcanic  ridge,  of  no  great  elevation,  bat 
steep  and  abnipt,  which  continues  without  interrup- 
tion in  a  SW.  direction,  till  it  ends  in  a  headland 
immediately  opposite  to  the  island  of  Nesis  or  JVtnda. 
It  is  the  western  portion  of  this  ridge  whicli  was  known 
in  ancient  time«  as  the  Mons  Pausiuyfub,  and  is 
still  called  the  HUl  ofPotUipo.  It  funned  a  marked 
barrier  between  the  immediate  environs  of  Neapolis 
and  those  of  Puteoli  and  Bsiae,  and  must  bare  been 
I  great  obstacle  to  the  free  communication  between 
tbe  two  cities  ;  hence  a  tunnel  was  opened  through 
the  hill  for  the  passage  of  the  high-road,  which  has 
served  that  purpose  ever  since.  This  passage,  called 
in  ancient  times  the  Crypta  Neapolitana,  and  now 
known  as  the  Grotta  di  Posillpo,  is  a  remarkable 
work  of  its  kind,  and  has  been  described  by  many 
modem  travellers.  It  is  2244  feet  long,  and  21 
feet  broad:  its  height  is  nnequal,  bat,  towards  tbe 
entrance,  is  not  less  than  70  feet.  It  is  probable, 
however,  that  the  work  has  been  much  enUrged  in 
later  times.  Seneca,  in  one  <^  his  letters,  gives  a 
greatly  exaggerated  view  of  its  fancied  horrors, 
arising  from  the  darkness  and  dust.  (Sen.  Ep.  57.) 
Strabo  assigns  its  construction  tu  Cocceius,  probably 
the  M.  Cocceius  Nerva,  who  was  superintendent  of 
aqueducts  under  Tiberius,  and  who  constmcted  a 
similar  tunnel  from  the  lake  Avemus  to  Cumae 
(Strab.  v.  p.  245);  and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
this  statement,  though  many  Italian  antiquarians 
have  maintained  that  the  work  must  he  much  more 
ancient.  On  the  hill  immediately  above  the  E.  en- 
trance of  the  grotto  is  an  ancient  sepulchre  designated 
by  tradition-  as  the  tomb  of  Virgil ;  and  though 
popnUv  tradition  is  a  very  nasafe  guide  in  such 
cases,  there  Korms  in  this  instance  no  sufficient 
reason  to  reject  its  testimony.  V^  know,  from  the 
precise  statement  of  Donatus,  that  the  poet  was 
buried  on  the  road  to  Puteoli,  within  less  than  two 
miles  from  Naples  ("via  Puteolana  intra  lapidem 
secundem,"  Donat  Vit.  Virg. ;  Hieron.  Chrtm.  ad 
01.  190),  which  agrees  well  with  tbe  site  m  ques- 
tion, especially  if  (as  is  probable)  the  high-road  at 
that  time  pa^ed  over  the  hill,  and  not  through  the 
grotto  beneath.  The  argument  of  Cluverins,  who 
inferred,  from  the  description  of  Statius  (Si7ti.  iv.  4. 
60 — 65),  tliat  the  tomb  of  Virgil  was  situated  at 
tb^  'foot  of  Mount  Vesuvius,  is  certainly  untenable. 
(Cluver.  Itdl.  p.  1153;  Eustace's  Clatsical  Tour, 
Tol.  ii.  pp.  370 — 380  j  Jorio,  Gnida  di  Pozzuoli, 
pp.  1 18,  &o.) 

Near  the  Capo  di  Poiilipo,  as  the  headland  oppo- 
fiite  to  Niaida  is  now  called,  are  the  extensive  ruins 
of  a  Bouian  villa,  which  are  supposed  to  be  those  of 
tlie  celebrated  villa  of  Vedius  Piillio,  which  gave 
name  to  the  whole  hill,  snd  which  he  bequeathed  by 
bis  will  to  Augustus.  (Dion  Cass.  liv.  23;  Plin. 
ix.  63.  s.  78.)  Immediately  opposite  to  the  head- 
land, between  it  and  tbe  island  of  Niiida  (Nesis), 
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lie  two  small  isleta,  or  rather  rocks,  ooe  of  irinth 
now  serves  for  the  Laziaretto, — the  other,  which  is 
uninhabited,  is  called  La  Gtgola;  these  are  sapposed 
to  be  the  isbinds  called  by  Statins  LimoD  and  Eu- 
ploea.  (Stat.  SOe.  ii.  2.  79,  m.  I.  149.)  From 
their  trifling  size  it  is  no  wonder  that  tliey  are  not 
noticed  by  any  other  author.  Becent  ezcavaticsis 
on  the  supposed  site  of  the  villa  of  Pollio  have 
brought  to  light  far  mora  extensive  remains  than 
were  previously  known  to  exist,  and  which  aSari  a 
strong  illustration  of  the  magnificent  scale  on  which 
these  edifices  were  constructed.  Among  the  roins 
thus  brought  to  light  are  those  of  a  theatre^  the 
seats  of  which  are  cut  oat  of  the  tufb  rock  ;  an 
Odeon,  or  theatre  for  muaic;  a  Basilica;  besides  na- 
merous  porticoes  and  other  edifices,  and  extensive 
resenrmrs  for  water.  But  the  most  remarkable 
work  connected  with  these  remains  is  a  tunnel  cr 
gallery  pierced  through  the  promontory,  vrhieh  is 
actually  longer  than  the  GroUa  di  PotUipo.  This 
work  appears  from  an  inscription  to  have  been  is- 
stored  by  the  emperor  Hoooriiis;  tbe  period  of  its 
construction  is  wholly  imcotain.  {BtUlett  d.  JmL 
Arch.  1841,  pp.  147—160;  Avellino,  BtiBeU.  Ar- 
cheoL  NapoL  1843,  Nfls.  4 — 6.)  Many  writers  have 
assigned  the  extensive  rnins  visible  on  the  hill  of 
Potilipo  to  a  villa  of  Lucullus;  and  it  is  certain 
that  that  statesman  had  a  Neapolitan  villa  distinct 
from  that  at  Misenum  (Cic.  Acad.  iL  3),  but  its 
site  is  nowhere  indicated ;  and  the  Boppouticn  that 
it  was  the  same  which  afterwards  passed  into  the 
hands  of  Vedius  PoUio  is  not  warranted  by  any 
ancient  authority. 

Though  the  neighbourhood  of  Iftgikt  abonnds  on 
all  sides  in  ancient  remains,  those  which  are  still 
extant  in  the  city  itself  are  inconsiderable.  Two 
arches  of  a  Roman  theatre  in  tlie  street  called  And- 
cofflia,  a  fragment  of  an  aqueduct  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Ponti  Jlotti,  and  the  remains  of  a 
temple  dedicated  to  Castor  and  PoUnx,  incorporated 
into  the  church  of  S.  Pooh,  an  all  the  ancient  ruins 
now  visible.  But  tbe  inscriptions  which  have  been 
discovered  on  the  site,  and  are  for  the  roost  part  pre- 
served in  the  mtiseum,  are  numerous  and  interesting. 
They  fiilly  confirm  tiie  aocount  given  by  ancient 
writers  of  the  Greek  character  so  long  retained  by 
the  city,  and  notice  its  division  into  Pbratriee,  which 
must  have  continued  at  least  as  late  as  the  reign  of 
Hadrian,  since  we  find  one  of  them  named  after  his 
favourite  Antinous.  Others  bore  the  names  of  £u- 
melidae,  Eunostidae,  &c.,  tbe  origin  of  which  may 
probably  be  traced  back  to  the  first  foundation  of 
the  Cumaean  colony.  From  some  of  these  inscrip- 
tions we  Jeam  that  the  Greek  language  continujed  to 
be  used  there,  even  in  public  documents,  as  lat«  aa 
the  second  century  after  the  Christian  en.  (Bueckh, 
C.  I.  voL  iiL  pp.  714 — 750 ;  Mommsen,  Itucr. 
Segn.  Neap.  pp.  187—131.) 
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2.  (AToiin), acity  of  Sardinia,  andnpparsntlr  one  of 
the  most  considerable  places  in  that  island,  was  sitn- 
ated  on  the  W.  coast,  at  the  aonthem  extremity  of 
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tha  gulf  cf  Oritbmo.  The  Itmenries  phoe  it  60 
mila  from  Sola,  and  18  from  Othoca  (Oritlano). 
(Itm.  Ant  p.  84.)  The  name  wonld  clearly  seem 
tD  point  to  s  Greek  origin,  but  ve  huve  no  accoont 
of  \IA  fonndation  or  history.  It  is  noticed  bj  Plinjr 
as  one  of  the  most  important  towns  in  Sardinia;  and 
ita  Bune  is  fbond  also  in  Ptolemj  and  the  Itinera- 
ries. (Plin.  iii  7.  s.  IS;  Ptol.  iii.  3.  §  2;  Jtm. 
Ant.Le.;  Tab.  Peai.;  Geogr.  Ra».  v.  26.)  Its 
rains  are  still  risible  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Pa- 
biUomis,  wbsn  that  stream  forms  a  great  estuary  or 
Itgoon,  called  the  Stagtw  di  MarctdcU,  and  present 
cuosiderable  remains  of  ancient  buildings  as  well  as 
tin:  restiges  of  a  Boman  rood  and  aqueduct  The 
ijnt  is  marked  by  an  ancient  church  called  Sta 
ilaria  £  NabttL  (De  la  Marmora,  Koy.  en  Saar- 
dagn,  ToL  ii.  p.  357.) 

Tlie  Aquak  Nkapolitakae,' mentioned  by  Pto- 
lemy as  well  as  in  the  Itinerary,  which  places  them 
>I  a  coowierable  distance  inlaind,  on  the  road  from 
Olboea  to  Caralis,  are  certainly  the  mineml  sources 
WW  known  as  the  Bagm  di  Sardara,  on  the  bigh- 
rad  from  CagUari  to  Orittano.  (/(tn.  Ant.  p.  82 ; 
FtoL  iii  3.  §  7 ;  Geogr.  Bar.  t.  26 ;  De  la  Marmora, 
1 1  p.  406.) 

S.  A  city  of  Apulia,  not  mentioned  by  any  ancient 
writer,  but  the  existence  of  which  is  attested  by  its 
nins.  There  seems  good  reason  to  place  it  at 
Palignaiio,  between  Barium  and  Egnatia,  where 
nrnnerons  relics  of  antiquity  have  been  discovered. 

I  (Rnnanelli,  vol.  iu  p.  148—1 52 ;  Millingen,  A'umura. 
<tr/(o«!,p.l47.)  [E.H.B.] 

[       4.  A  town  on  the  istbmna  of  Pallene,  on  the  E. 

I  cn<t,betweeu  Aphytia  and  Aege.  (Herod,  vii.  123.) 
In  Leake's  map  it  is  represented  by  the  modem 
i>o9Urmo. 

S.  A  town  of  Macedonia,  and  the  haven  of  Phi- 
lippi,from  which  it  was  distant  10  M.  P.  (Strab.  vii. 
p.  330;  PtoL  iiL  13.  §9:  Scymn.  685;  Plin.  iv. 
II;  HiemcL;  Procop.  Aed.  iv.  4;  Itm.  HieronV) 
It  ptolttbly  was  the  same  place  as  Datum  (Aiiror), 
fmaas  for  its  gold-mines  (Herod,  iz.  75 ;  camp, 
fiockh,P^.£con.o/.^tAens, pp. 8,228, trans.),  anda 
teijnrt,  ss  Stmbo  (vii.  p. 331) intimates:  whence  the 
prwerb  which  celebrates  Datum  for  its  "  good  things." 
(Zenoh.  Proe.  Graec.  Cent.  iii.  71 ;  Harpocrat.  a.  v. 
^«.)  ScyUx  (pu  27)  does,  indeed,  distinguish 
between  Keapolis  aind  Datnm;  but,  as  he  adds  that 
the  latter  was  an  Athenian  colony,  which  coald  not 
lare  been  true  of  his  original  Datum,  bis  text  is, 
perhaps,  corrupt  in  this  place,  as  in  so  many  others, 
and  his  real  meaning  may  have  been  that  Neapolis 
was  a  colony  which  the  Athenians  had  established 
u  Ditnm.  Zenobius  ((.  c.)  and  Eustatfaius  (od 
Dim)!.  Ptrieg.  517)  both  assert  that  Datum  was  a 
nioDy  of  Thasoa ;  which  is  highly  probable,  as  the 
Tha^sns  had  seveial  colonies  on  this  coast.  If 
Keapolis  was  a  settlement  of  Athens,  its  foundation 
*as,  it  may  be  infierred,  later  than  that  of  Amphi- 
pilis.  At  the  great  struggle  at  Philippi  the  galleys 
of  Brobu  and  Cossius  were  moored  off  Neapolia. 
(Appian,  B.  C.  iv.  106;  Dion  Cass,  xlvii.  35.) 

It  was  at  Neapolis,  now  the  small  Turkish  village 
of  KieaBo  (Leake,  North.  Greece,  vol.  iiL  p.  180, 
«mp.  pp.  217,  224),  that  Paul  (,Actt,  xvi.  11) 
luxled.  The  ikon  o{  the  mainhmd  in  this  part  is 
low,  bat  the  mountains  rise  to  a  considerable  height 
behind.  To  the  W.  of  the  channel  which  separates  it 
Ixo  Thasoa,  the  coast  recedes  and  forms  a  bay, 
witUn  which,  on  a  promontory  with  a  port  on  each 
■ide,tiw  town  was  situated.  (Cooyboare  and  Uowson, 
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of  paved  military  roads  are  still  found,  as  well  as 
remains  of  a  great  aqueduct  on  two  tiers  of  Boman 
arches,  and  Latin  inscriptions.  (Clarke,  Trav, 
vol.  viit  p.  49.)  For  coins  of  Neapolis,  see  Eckhel, 
vol.  ii.  p.  72;  ltasche,Tol.iii.pti.p.  1149. 
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6.  A  town  of  the  Tantic  Chersooestis,  and  a 
fortress  <f  Scilums.  (Strab.  vii.  p.  312;  Bockh 
Imcr.  vol.  ii.  f.  147.)  Dubois  de  Montperreux 
(  Voj/ageAutour  du  Cauaue,  vol.  v.  p.  389,  vol.  vi.  pp. 
220,378)  has  identified  this  place  with  the  mine 
found  at  ATermenteAtit  near  SnTipAeropoJL     [E.B.J.] 

NEA'POHS.  IL  In  Ana.  1.  An  important 
city  of  Palaeetine,  commonly  supposed  to  be  identical 
with  the  SiciiEH  or  Shechem  of  the  Old  Testament. 
Thus  Epiphanius  uses  the  names  as  synonymous 
(^K  2ik(/u)»,  Tsi>r'  firrw  iv  rf  rvy\  VforiXti,  adv. 
Haere*.  lib.  iiL  torn.  Lp.  1055,  comp.  1068).  Ensebius 
and  St.  Jerome,  however,  place  Sichem  (2aclfut, 
SiMciM,  ivxift)  in  the  suburbs  of  Neapolis  (^Onoimut, 
$.  m.  Terebinthat,  Sj/chem) ;  and  Luz  is  placed  near 
to,  and,  according  to  the  former,  viii.  M.  P.,  according 
to  the  latter,  iiL  M.  P.,  from  Neapolis  (<.  r.  Ao^^a), 
which  would  imply  a  considerable  interval  between 
the  ancient  and  the  modem  city.  In  order  to  re- 
concile this  discrepancy,  Beland  suggests  that,  while 
the  ancient  city  gradually  decayed,  the  new  city  was 
extended  by  gradual  accretion  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion, so  as  to  widen  the  interval ;  and  he  cites  in 
illnstration  the  parallel  case  of  Utrecht  and  Yeehtea. 
(_Palae$tina,  pp.  1004,  1005.)  Another  ancient 
name  of  this  city  occurs  only  in  one  passage  of 
St.  John's  Gospel  (iv.  5),  where  it  is  called  Sichar 
(Zixap) ;  for  although  St.  Jerome  maintains  tliis  to 
be  a  corrupt  reading  for  Sychem  ( Epit<g>h.  Patilae, 
Ep.  IxxxvL  Op.  torn.  iv.  p.  676,  Qiiiaett.  in  Genet. 
c  xlviiL  ver.  22,  torn  ii.  p.  545),  his  correction  of 
what  he  allows  was  an  ancient  and  common  error, 
even  in  bis  age,  has  no  aathori^  in  any  known  codex 
or  version.  Another  of  its  ancient  names  which  has 
exercised  the  ingenuity  of  the  learned,  occurs  in 
Pliny,  who  reckons  among  the  cities  of  Samaria, 
"  Neapolis  quod  antea  Mamortha  dicebatur"  (v.  13), 
evidently  a  mistake  for  Mabortha,  which  Joeephns 
gives  for  the  native  name  of  Neapolis  (£.  J.  iv.  8. 
§  2) ;  unless,  as  Behind  conjectures,  both  readings 
are  to  be  corrected  from  coins,  which  he  shrewdly  re- 
marks are  less  liable  to  corruption  than  MSS.,  and 
which  read  Mortbia  (MopSla),  which  that  learned 
writer  takes  tu  be  the  classical  form  of  the  Hebrew 
word  Moreh,  which  was  associated  with  Sichem,  both 
in  the  Old  Testament  and  the  Babbinical  commen- 
taries. (Gen.  xii.  6;  Deutxi.  30;  Beland,  Diuer- 
tationei  MitceU.  pars  L  pp.  138— 14U.)  The  same 
writer  explains  the  name  Sichar,  in  St.  John,  as  a 
name  of  reproach,  contemptuously  assigned  to  the 
city  by  the  Jews  as  the  seat  of  error  (the  Hebrew 
*1|^  signifying  mendacium,  faitum),  and  borrowed 
from  the  prophet  Habakkuk,  where  the  two  words 
Morth  Shaier  (1^  H'^D)  occur  in  convenient 
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praziinity,  translated  in  our  Ternon, "  >  ttaoher  of 
Ges"  (ii.  IS).  The  time  when  it  annmed  its  new 
name,  which  it  atill  retains  almost  nooorrupted  in 
Nablut,  is  marlied  bj  the  authors  abore  cited  and 
by  the  coins.  Plin;r  died  during  the  reign  of  Titos, 
onder  whom  Josephns  wrote,  and  the  earliest  coins 
bearing  the  inscription  tAAOTI.  NEAIIOA.  2AMAP. 
are  of  the  same  reign. 

Sichem  is  an  exceedingly  ancient  town,  and  is 
frequently  mentioned  in  the  history  of  the  earliest 
patriarchs.  It  was  the  first  place  of  Abraham's 
Bojonm  on  coming  into  the  Und  of  Canaan,  and  there 
he  built  an  altar  to  the  Lord.  (Gea.  sii.  6.)  The 
connection  of  Jacob  with  the  place  is  marked  by  the 
tradiUonaiy  well  still  called  by  his  name,  and  referred 
to  as  an  undoubtedly  authentic  tradition,  eighteen 
centuries  ago, — that  is,  at  the  expiration  of  abont 
hair  the  period  that  has  elapsed  since  the  time  of  the 
patriarch  ((ren.  xxxiii.  18,  xxxiv.;  St.  John,  ir.  S, 
6,  12);  nor  need  the  authority  of  the  other  local 
tradition  of  Joseph's  tomb  be  qnestioned,  as  he  was 
certainly  deposited  there  on  the  coming  in  of  the 
Israelites,  and  the  reverence  paid  by  them  to  their 
fathers'  sepulchres  forbids  as  to  suppose  that  it 
could  fitll  into  oblirion.  (Cen.  L  35 ;  Joth.  xxxIt. 
32.)  That  tomb  was  probably  situated  in  the 
"  parcel  of  a  field"  where  Jacob  had  spread  his  tent, 
which  he  bad  bought  of  the  children  cS  Hamor, 
Shechems'  father,  for  a  hundred  pieces  of  money,  but 
which  the  patriarch  himself  represents  as  taken 
(probably  recovered)  "  from  the  Amorites  with  his 
sword  and  with  his  bow"  (ffen.  xlviii.  22),  and 
which  he  retained  as  pasture-ground  for  his  cattle 
after  his  removal  from  tiiat  vicinity  (xxxvii.  12 — 14). 
In  the  division  of  the  land,  it  fell  to  the  tribe  of 
Kphniim,  -and  is  described  as  situated  in  Mount 
Epiirsim ;  it  was  a  Levitical  city,  and  one  of  the 
three  cities  of  refuge  on  the  west  of  Jordan.  (Joth. 
XX.  7,  xxi.  20,  21.)  There  it  was  that  Joshua 
assembled  the  national  convention  shortly  before  his 
death  (xxiv.  1, 25);  at  which  time  "  he  took  a  great 
stone  and  set  it  np  there  nnder  an  oak,  tliat  was  by 
the  sanctuary  of  the  Lord  "  (ver.  26),  proving  that  the 
tabernacle  was  then  at  Shecliem,  probably  in  the 
identical  place,  the  memory  of  which  the  Samaritan 
tradition  has  perpetnated  to  this  day.  [Ebal; 
Gerizim.]  The  pillar  erected  by  Joshua  continued 
to  be  held  in  veneration  throughout  the  time  of  the 
Judges  ;  there  the  Shechemites  "  made  Abimelech 
king,  by  the  plain  (||  oaii)  of  the  pillar  that  was  in 
Shecbem," — his  own  birthplace,  and  the  scene  of  his 
fiither  Gideon's  victory  over  the  Midianites  (Judga, 
vii.  1,  viii.  31,  ix.  6) ;  and  there  it  was  that  the  Is- 
raelites assembled  to  makeSehoboam  king.  (1  Kingi, 
xii.  1 ;  2  Ckron.  x.  1.)  Tlie  remainder  of  its 
history  is  so  identified  with  that  of  its  sacred  Mount 
Gerizim  that  it  has  been  anticipated  under  that 
article.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  is  the 
city  of  Samaria  mentioned  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
where  Philip  preached  with  such  success,  and  which 
furnished  to  the  Church  one  of  its  earliest  and 
must  dangerous  adversaries,  and  its  first  and  most 
dlstlngnisbed  apologist.  Not  that  Simon  Magus 
was  a  native  of  Neapolis,  but  of  a  vilUge  of  Samaria 
named  Gitton  (riTrfiv,  Just  Mart.  ApoL  i.  36 ; 
comp.  Euseb.  B.  E.  iL  13),  bat  Neapolis  was  the 
principal  theatre  of  hu  sorceries.  Justin  Martyr  was 
a  native  of  the  city,  according  to  Eusebius  (t-tri 
4\au(ar  I'^ot  T(iA.euc  ivpias  t^i  VldKauTTivrii,  HiiL 
Eccla.  ii.  13).  Sichem  is  placed  by  Eusebins  and 
Su  Jerome,  x.M.  P.  from  l^iilo,  which  agrees  well  with 
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the  interval  between  5>2us  and  NMAi.  {p»amaA 
t.  V.  2i)X<(.)  Bat  it  must  be  observed,  that  then 
auth(H«  ^i«Hngni«li  between  the  Sychem  of  Ephraim, 
near  the  sepulchre  of  Joseph, —  which,  having  beoi 
destroyed  and  sown  with  salt  by  Abimelech,  was 
restored  by  Jeroboam  (comp.  Judga,  ix.  45,  with 
1  Kingt,  xiL  25),  who,  Josephns  says,  built  his  palace 
there  \Ant.  viiL  8.  §  4), — and  the  dty  of  rtftige  in 
Mount  Ephiaim,  which  they  assign  to  Manasseh, 
and,  with  strange  inconsistency,  immediately  identify 
with  the  preceding  by  the  fact  that  Josei^'s  bones 
were  boned  there,  (finonuut.  *.  v.  Svx^)  The 
aotluH:  of  the  Jerusalem  Itinerary  pUces  it  xL  M.  P. 
from  Jerusalem. 

The  modem  town  of  Nablin  is  sitoated  in  a  valley 
lying  between  Mount  Ebal  on  the  N.,  and  Uoont 
Gerizim  on  the  S.,  giving  to  the  valley  a  directioa 
from  E.  to  W.  On  the  E.,  the  Nablis  valley  opens 
into  a  much  wider  valley,  abont  2  miles  from  the 
town ;  tliis  valley  is  called  Erd-MiUma  Where  tht 
Nahl&t  valley  meets  the  Erd-Mikhna,  at  the  NE. 
base  of  Mount  Gerizim,  is  Jacob's  well,  and,  hard  by 
the  well,  is  the  -traditionary  site  of  Joseph's  tomb, 
both  of  them  close  to  the  Moslem  village  of  Atiar, 
situated  at  the  SE.  base  of  Monnt  EbaL  Possibly 
this  Atkur  may  mark  the  site  of  ancient  Sychar,  the 
names  present  only  an  anagrammatical  variation. 
This  would  satisfy  the  language  uf  Eusebins  and  St. 
Jerome,  cited  at  the  commencement  of  the  article, 
and  remove  the  obvious  difficulty  of  supposing  the 
well  so  far  distant  from  the  city  as  b  Nablai,  por- 
ticuUrly  as  NaUiit  abounds  with  numing  streams, 
and  there  are  copious  fountains  between  it  and  the 
well.  One  of  these,  not  noticed  by  any  traveller, 
situated  about  mid-way  between  the  well  and  the 
town,  in  the  middle  of  the  valley,  is  called  'Am 
Daphni,  so  named,  no  doubt,  at  the  time  wha 
Greeks  inhabited  Neapolis,  from  the  in&moos 
foantain  and  grove  near  Antioch.  The  modern 
Nablut  is  a  Urge  and  well-built  town,  containing  a 
popuhition  of  fi-om  12,000  to  14,000  sonls,  almost 
entirely  Mohammedans;  the  Samaritans  having  bets 
reduced  to  something  under  200  of  all  ages  anl  both 
sexes.  (lianmer,  PaUutma,  pp.  144 — 148,  notes; 
Bobinsoo,  Btb.  Btt.  vol.  iii.  pp.  95 — 136.) 

The  coins  of  Neapolis  are  very  frequent  onder  the 
emperors  from  Titus  to  Volusianus.  The  common 
inscription  is  *A.  NfACnOAecUC,  more  rarely 
4AAOT,  as  in  the  one  below,  in  which  is  also  added, 
as  in  many  examples,  the  name  of  the  region.  The 
more  usuiU  emblem  on  the  reverse  is  a  temple  sitoated 
on  the  summit  of  a  moontain,  to  which  is  an  ascent 
by  many  steps.  The  temple  is  donbtless  that  men- 
tioned by  Damasius  as  Aiij  TiUffrou  ieyumrrm 
Upiii'  (op.  Phot  BibL  p.  1055),  the  steps  those 
alluded  toby  the  Bordeaux  Pilgrim  in  A. D. 333: — 
"  Ascend  untur  usque  ad  summum  montem  gradns 
numero  ccc."  On  the  coins  of  Titus,  however, 
before  the  Monnt  Gerizim  was  introduced,  a  palm,  a 
in  the  example  bek>w,  was  the  type;  or  a  laurel,  with 
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tbt  nam  of  the  tStj  written  among  its  bnnches. 
(Eckhel,  tdI.  iiL  pp.  433—435:  see  Gerizim,  Vol.  L 
p.  992.  «.)  [G.  W.] 

S.  A  town  of  Colchis,  aonth  of  Dioscarias,  and 
north  of  Pbasis,  on  the  river  Cbobos  or  Choraos. 
(ScyLp.27;  Ptol.  v.  10.  §2.) 

3.  A  town  on  the  coast  of  Ionia,  south  of  Ephesas, 
on  the  road  between  Anaea  and  Maratbesiom.  It 
ms  a  imall  place  which  at  first  belonged  to  the 
Ephesians,  and  afterwards  to  the  SanUans,  who 
received  it  in  exchange  for  Uaratbedtun.  (Strab. 
xir.  p  639.)  Host  writers  identify  its  site  with  the 
modem  Scala  Nova,  at  a  distance  of  about  three 
hoan'  walk  from  the  site  of  ancient  Ephesns ;  bnt 
Col.  Lnke  (Atia  Minor,  p.  261)  believes  that  this 
fhoe  marks  the  lite  of  the  ancient  Marathesimn,  and 
that  the  ancient  remains  foond  aboot  halfway 
between  Scala  Nova  and  TthangK,  belong  to  the 
mcient  town  of  NeapolLs.  (Comp.  Toumefort,  i«<- 
tn,zx.p402;  ¥e\lom.  Journal  of  an  Exe.  in  At. 
Jfm.  p  271,  who  identifies  Nespolis  with  Tihangli 
or  Ckaxgli  itself.) 

4.  A  town  in  Caria,  between  Orthosia  and  Aphrt>- 
&>aa,  at  the  foot  of  Uonnt  Cadmos,  in  the  neigh- 
boarimid  of  Harpasa.  (Ptol.  v.  2.  §  19  ;  HierocL 
p-  688.)  Bichter  (  Watlfahrten,  p.  539)  identifies 
it  with  the  modem  Jenibota,  near  Arpat  Kaleui,  the 
•odeot  Harpasa.  Another  town  of  the  same  name 
is  raentioDed  on  the  coast  of  Caria  by  Mela  (i.  16) 
and  Plioy  (v.  29) ;  and  it  is  clear  that  this  cannot  be 
the  sune  town  as  that  near  Harpas  ;  it  is  probably 
only  another  name  for  New  Myndns  [Hykdus]. 

5.  A  town  in  Pisidia,  a  few  miles  sonth  of 
AntJoch.  (Ptol.  V.  4.  §  1 1  i  HierocL  p.  672.)  PUny 
(v.  42)  mentions  it  as  a  town  of  the  Boman  province 
of  Galatia,  which  embraced  a  portion  of  Pisidia. 
Fniu  (Fimf  Inickriften,  p.  35)  identifies  its  site 
with  TvtiHek,  where  some  ancient  remains  still 
exirt.  [L.S.] 

6.  A  small  place  situated  on  the  Euphrates, 
•t  the  distance  of  14  scAoem  (ahont  40  miles) 
lielow  Beeechana.  Bitter  has  tried,  bat  nnsnccess- 
fiilly  (if  the  preient  numbers  be  correct)  to  identify 
ilwithjfatdo.  (Isid.lfaiu.PartA.i.  12,  ed.MUUer, 
I8S5.)  [V.] 

NEATOLIS.    in.   /»  Africa.    1.  In  Egypt. 
I      [Cakcepous.]  , 

I  2.  A  town  of  Cyrenaica,  which  Ptolemy  (iv.  4.  § 

11)  places  in  31°  IC  kt.  and  49°  long.  The  town 
of  Mabaf  or  ifabb/,  with  which  it  has  been  identi- 
fied, and  which  appears  to  be  a  coimption  of  the 
old  name,  with  no  other  change  than  whiat  might  be 
expected  from  the  Arab  pronunciation,  does  not 
^■nte  agree  with  the  poeition  assigned  by  Ptolemy 
to  Neapolia.  (Beechey,  Exped.  to  the  N.  Coail  of 
Africa, p.  350;  Earth,  Wandenmgm,pf.  391. 405.) 

3.  [Ieitib  Haoha.] 

4.  A  town  of  Zengitans  with  a  harbour  (Scylax, 
p  47;  Sadiasm.  §  107  ),  the  same  as  the  Haco- 
lUOES  of  Pliny  (t.  3;  HaadfUiSa,  PtoL  iv.  8.  §  11); 
s'mnsicipiam,''  as  it  appears  from  the  Antonine 
Itinerary  ("  Macomades  Minores,"  Peat.  Tab. ;  Ge<^. 
Rav.  iu.  s);  this  latter  name  indicates  a  Phoenician 
origin.  (Mijvere,  Phoeniz.  AUerth.  voL  ii.  p.  494.) 
It  has  been  identified  with  Katir  Ouaga,  on  the 
K.  of  the  Gulf  of  Hammbait. 

5.  A  factory  of  the  Carthaginians  npon  the  Snrus 
Neapoutascs,  from  which  it  was  the  shortest  dis- 
tance to  Sicily—  a  voyage  of  two  days  and  a  night. 
(Thnc.  vii.  50;  ScyUx,  p  49;  Stadiasm.  §  107; 
Etnb.  xviL  p.  834.)  It  was  taken  by  Agathoclcs  in 
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his  Afirican  campaign.  (Diodor.  zx.  17.)  Under  the 
earlier  emperors  it  was  a  "  libemm  oppidnm  "  (Plin. 
▼.  3  ),  afterwards  nnder  Hadrian  a  "  colonia.'  (Ptol. 
iv.  3.  §  8 ;  /(».  .il  nton.;  Pent.  Tab. ;  Geog.  Eav.  v.  6.) 
The  old  name  is  retained  in  the  modem  Ndbel,  where 
Barth  (  Wandenmgen,  p.  141 ;  comp.  Shaw.  Trav.  p. 
161)  found  some  remains  of  antiquity.  [£.  B.  J.] 
NEBIS.  [Galuaecia,  VoL  I.  p.  933,  a.] 
NEBO.  1.  (NoSoi;,  LXX),  the  mountain  from 
which  the  patriarch  Moses  was  permitted  to  view 
the  Promised  Land.  Its  situation  is  thns  described : 
—  "Get  thee  up  into  this  mountain  Abarim,  unto 
Monnt  Nebo,  which  is  in  the  land  of  Hoab,  that 
is  over  against  Jericho "  (Ztemt  xxxii.  49);  "and 
Moaes  went  up  from  the  plains  of  Moab  unto  the 
mountain  of  Nebo,  to  the  top  of  Fisgab,  that  is  over 
against  Jeiicho."  We  have  here  three  names  of  the 
monnt,  of  which,  however,  Abarim  may  designate 
the  range  or  mountain  region  rising  from  the  liigh 
table-land  rf  Moab  (comp.  Ntimbert,  xzvii  12, 
xxxiii.  47) ;  while  Pisgah  is  an  appellative  for  a  hill, 
— as  it  is  rendered  in  our  margin,  wherever  the 
name  occurs  in  the  text  (Ntmb.  xxi.  20;  Deut. 
iii.  27,  xxxiv.  1),  and  in  several  oriental  versions 
(Lex.  t.  V,  "I'??), — Nebo  the  proper  name  of  some 
one  particular  peak.  This  name  is  regarded  by  M. 
Qnatrem^  as  of  Aramaic  origin,  identical  with  that 
of  the  celebrated  Chaldean  divinity  {Isaiah,  xlvi.  1) 
so  frequently  compounded  with  the  names  of  their 
most  eminent  kings,  &c.;  and  be  discovers  other 
names  of  like  origin  in  the  same  parts.  (JUimoirt 
sur  let  Nabatitm,  p.  87.)  It  is  placed  by  Eusebius 
and  St.  Jerome  6  miles  west  of  Esbus  (Heshbon), 
over  against  Jericho,  on  the  road  from  Livias  to 
Esbus,  near  to  Mount  Phogor  [Peoe]  :  it  wag 
still  called  by  its  ancient  name  (^OnomaO.  s.  vr>. 
Nabau,  Abarim).  Dr.  Bobinson  has  truly  remarked 
that  over  against  Jericho  "  there  is  no  peak  or  point 
perceptibly  higher  than  the  rest;  bnt  all  is  appa> 
rently  one  level  line  of  summit,  without  peaks  or 
gaps."  ..."  Seetzen,  Burckhardt,  and  also  Irby  and 
Mangles,  have  all  found  Mount  Nebo  in  JeheVAttA- 
rii,  a  high  mountain  sonth  of  the  ZUrhi  Main' 
(Amon).  This,  however,  is  far  sonth  of  the  lati- 
tude of  Jericho.     {Bib.  Ra.  yo].  iii.  pp.  306,  307). 

2.  A  town  of  the  tribe  of  Beabm,  mentioned 
with  Hesfabon,  Elealeh,  and  others  {Numb,  xxxii. 
38) ;  doubtless  the  site  now  marked  by  Neba  in  the 
Bdica,  sonth  of  Et-SaH  (Bobinson,  Bib.  Set.  vol. 
ii.  p.  307,  n.  1,  vol.  iii.  appendix,  p.  170),  i.  e.  in 
the  same  district  with  BeMn  and  EU'Al,  the 
modem  representatives  of  Heshbon  and  Elealeh. 
Whether  this  town  was  connected  with  the  synony- 
mens  motmtain  is  very  uncertain. 

3.  A  town  in  Judah.  {Ezra,  iL  29;  Nehem.  vii. 
33.)  [G.  W.] 

NEBRISSA.     [Nabsissa.] 

NEBRODES  MONS  (ra  NevfxfSi)  Spi),  Strab. : 
Monti  di  Madonia),  one  of  the  most  considerable 
ranges  of  mountains  m  Sicily.  The  name  was 
evidently  applied  to  a  part  of  the  range  which  com- 
mences near  Cape  Pelorus,  and  extends  along  the 
northern  side  of  the  island,  the  whole  way  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Panomms.  Though  broken  into 
various  moimtain  groups,  there  is  no  real  interrup- 
tion in  the  chain  throughout  this  extent,  and  the 
names  applied  to  difierent  parts  of  it  seem  to  have 
been  employed  (as  usual  in  such  cases)  with  much 
vagueness.  The  part  of  the  chain  nearest  to  Cape 
Pelorus,  was  called  Mens  Neptunius,  and  therefore 
the  Hons  Nebrodes  must  hare  been  farther  to  the 
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west.  Strabo  speaks  of  it  as  rising  opposite  to 
Aetna,  so  that  he  would  seem  to  apply  the  name  to 
the  monntains  between  tliat  pealc  and  the  northern 
coast,  which  are  still  corered  with  the  extensive 
forests  of  Caronia.  Silins  Italicus,  on  the  other 
hand,  tells  ns  that  it  was  in  the  Mons  Nebrodes  the 
two  rirers  of  the  name  of  Himera  liad  their  sources, 
which  can  refer  only  to  the  more  westerly  gronp  of 
the  Monti  di  Madonia,  the  most  Idty  range  m 
Sicily  after  Aetna,  and  this  indentification  is  gene- 
rally adopted.  Bnt,  as  already  observed,  there  is  no 
real  distinction  between  the  two,  Silins  Italicus 
speaks  of  the  Hons  Nebiodes  as  oorered  with  forests, 
and  Solinns  derives  its  name  firom  the  nmnber  of 
fawns  that,  wandered  throngh  them;  an  etymology 
obviously  fictitious.  (Strab.  vi.  p.  274;  Solin.  5. 
§§  11,  12;  Sil.Ital.ziv.  236;  Clnver.5teilLp.364; 
FazeU.  <fe  Ret.  Sk.  z.  2.  p.  414.)        [E.  H.  B.] 

NECT1BERE&     [Mauiikta:<la.] 

MEDA  (N(Sa),  now  ^list,  a  river  of  Pelopannesns, 
rises  in  Mt.  Cerausium,  a  branch  of  Ht.  Lycaeus  in 
Arcadia,  and  flows  with  many  windings  in  a  westerly 
dirrction  past  Fhigalia,  first  fonning  the  boond- 
ary  between  Arcadia  and  Measenia,  and  afterwards 
between  Elis  and  Messenia.  It  falls  into  the  Ionian 
sea,  and  near  its  month  is  navigable  for  small  boats. 
(Pans.  iv.  20.  §§1,2,  iv.  36.  §  7,  v.  6.  §  3,  viiL  38. 
§  3,  viii.  4 1 .  §§  1 , 2 ;  Strab.  viii.  pp.  344, 348 ;  Leake, 
Mono,  vol.  i.  pp.  56,  485;  Boss,  Seisen  tn>  Pelo- 
poaaa,  p.  84 ;  Cortios,  Pelopoimaot,  ToL  ii.  pp. 
152,  185.) 

NEDAD,  a  river  of  Fannonis,  mentioDed  only 
by  Jomandes  (de  Seb.  Get.  SO),  as  the  river  on  the 
banks  of  which  the  Huns  were  defeated  by  the 
Gepidae.  The  name  is  in  some  MSS.  Nedao,  and  the 
river  is  believed  to  be  the  modem  Nej/ira.   [L.  S.] 

NEDINUM  (N^timr,  PtoL  iL  16.  §  10;  Geog. 
Bav.  iv.  16;  Meditae,  Orelli,  /nwr.  3452),  a  town  of 
the  Libumi,  on  the  road  from  Sisda  to  ladera  (Peut 
TtA.),  identified  with  the  rums  near  Ifadia.  Orelli 
(/.  c)  refers  the  inscription  to  Novigrad.  (Wilkinson, 
Daimatia  and  Montaitgro,  vol.  L  p.  93.)    [E.B.  J,] 

NEDON.     [HiasE^nA,  p.  342,  b.] 

KEGRA.     [Mabsyabas,  pp.  284,  285.] 

NELCTNDA  (ri.  VtMcivSa,  Peripl  §§  53,  64, 
ed.  MUller,  1855),  a  port  on  the  W.  coast  of  India, 
in  the  province  csll»i  Limyrica,  without  doubt  the 
Fame  as  that  now  called  NeUtavm.  It  is  in  lat 
12°  10"  N.  It  is  mentioned  in  various  anthorities 
under  names  slightly  modified  one  from  the  other: 
thus,  it  is  the  Melcynda  of  Ptolemy  (viL  1.  §  9), 
in  the  country  of  the  Aii ;  the  "portui  gentit  Nea- 
cyndon  "  of  Pliny  (vi,  26.  s.  104),  which  was  also 
called  Bacare  or  Barace;  the  NIncylda  of  the  Peu- 
tingerian  Table;  and  Kilcinna  of  the  Geogr. Baven. 
(ii.  I).  The  name  is  certainly  of  Indian  origin, 
and  may  be  derived,  as  snggested  by  Bitter  (v. 
p.  515)  from  NilaJdumda,  the  blue  county.  Other 
derivations,  however,  have  been  proposed  for  it. 
(Vincent,  jferiplut,  iL  p.  445 ;  Rennell,  item.  Hm- 
dortan,  p.  48 ;  Gosselin,  iii.  p.  227.)  [V.] 

MELEU&    [EoBOKA,  Vol.  I.  p.  872,  a.] 

KEXIA  (NqAla),  a  town  of  Magnesia  in  Thes- 
saly,  between  which  and  lolcus  Demetrias  was  situ- 
ated. Leake  identifies  it  with  the  remains  of  a 
small  Hellenic  town  above  Leiluima.  (Strab.  iz. 
p.  436;  Leake,  NorVtem  Grace,  vol.  iv.  p.  379.) 

MELO,  a  small  river  of  Hispania  Tanaconensis, 
in  the  territoiy  of  the  Astnres,  and  on  the  K.  coast 
of  Spain;  prolwbly  the  Sio  de  la  PuerUe.  (Piin.  iv. 
SO.  8. 34;  Ukett,  vol.  u.  pt  1.  p.  299.)    [T.H.D.] 
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KEHALOKI,  an  Aljnne  people.  In  the  Trophy 
of  the  Alps  the  name  of  the  Nemaloni  occnis  be- 
tween the  Brodiontii  and  Edenates.  (Plin.  iii.  20.) 
The  site  of  this  people  is  uncertain.  It  is  a  mere 
guess  to  place  them,  as  some  do,  at  Miaiant,  in  the 
valley  of  SarceloneOe.  [G.  L.] 

NEMAUSUS  (N«/ia«ror:  Eth.  NfjuuSrioj,  No- 
mausen^:  Nbnei),  a  city  of  Gallia  Maibonenris  on 
the  ruad  from  Arelate  {Arlei)  through  Maibo 
(^Narioime)  into  Spain.  Ptolemy  (ii.  10.  §  10)  calls 
it  Nemansns  Colonia,  but  he  places  it  in  the  same 
latitude  as  Aransio  (^Orange%  and  more  than  a 
degree  north  of  Arelate ;  which  are  great  blunders. 
Nemausus  was  the  chief  place  of  the  Vdcae  Areco- 
mici :  "  with  respect  to  number  of  foreigneis  and  these 
engaged  in  trade  (says  Stmb.  iv.  p.  186)  moch  infe- 
rior to  Karbo,  but  wiUi  respect  to  its  population  much 
superior;  for  it  has  subject  to  it  twenty-four  villages 
of  people  of  the  same  stock,  populous  villages  wUcb 
are  contribntoiy  to  Nemausus,  which  has  what  is 
called  the  Latium  (Jus  Latii  or  Latinitas).  By 
virtue  of  this  right  those  who  have  obtained  the 
honour  of  ao  aedileship  and  quaestonibip  in  Ne- 
mausus become  Soman  citizens;  and  for  this  reasoi 
this  people  is  not  under  the  orders  of  the  goveniiss 
from  Rome.  Now  the  city  is  mtoated  on  the  road 
fiom  Iberia  into  Italy,  which  road  in  tlie  summer  ii 
easy  travelling,  but  in  the  winter  and  spring  is 
muddy  and  washed  by  sbeams.  Some  of  these 
streams  are  passed  by  boats,  and  others  by  bridges 
of  wood  or  stone.  The  wintry  torrents  are  the  eaoae 
of  the  trouble  firom  the  water,  for  these  torrents 
sometimes  as  late  as  the  summer  descend  firom  the 
Alps  after  the  melting  of  the  snow." 

Strabo  fixes  the  site  of  Nemausus  about  100  stadia 
from  tbe  Bhone,  at  a  point  opposite  to  Tarascon,  and 
720  stadia  from  Narbo.  In  another  place  (iv.  p.  1 78) 
Strabo  estimates  the  distance  from  Naibo  to  Ne- 
mausus at  88  M.  P.  One  of  the  Itin.  routes  makes 
it  9 1  M.  P.  from  Narbo  to  Nemausus.  Strabo's  two 
distances  do  not  sgree,  for  720  stadia  are  90  M.  P. 
The  site  of  the  plsice  is  certain.  In  the  middle  age 
documents  the  name  is  written  Nemse  (D'Anville). 
There  seems  to  be  no  authority  for  writing  the 
modem  name  Noma ;  and  yet  Nimet,  as  it  is  now 
properly  written,  supposes  a  prior  form  Kimet. 
Ntma  is  the  present  capital  of  tbe  arrondissement 
of  Gard,  tbe  richest  in  Boman  remains  of  all  the 
districts  of  France. 

Tbe  twenty-four  smaller  places  that  were  attached 
(attributa)  to  Nemausus  aro  mentioned  by  Pliny 
(iii.  4).  The  territory  of  Nemausus  produced  good 
cheese,  which  was  carried  to  Rome  (Piin.  zi.  42). 
This  cheese  was  made  on  the  Cevemes,  and  Pliny 
appears  to  include  Hons  Lesura  in  the  territory  <£ 
Nemausus.  Laters  [Latbra]  on  the  Ledus  (Xei) 
west  of  Nemausus  was  in  the  territory,  which  pro- 
bably extended  through  Ugemum  eastward  to  the 
Rhone.  Nemausus  was  an  old  Gallio  town.  Tin 
name  is  the  same  that  Strabo  gives  with  a  slight 
variation  (Nemossns)  to  Augustonemetum  or  Cler- 
moni  in  Amxrgne.  The  element  Nem  appears  in 
the  name  of  several  Gallic  towns.  Nemausus  «a* 
made  a  Colonia  probably  by  the  emperor  Augustus. 
An  inscription  on  one  of  the  gates,  called  the  gat* 
of  Augustus,  records  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  coonil- 
ship  of  Augustus,  and  that  he  gave  gates  and  walb 
to  the  colony.  There  is  a  bronze  medal  of  Ne- 
mausus in  the  Museum  of  AvigfUM,  the  so  called 
Pied  de  BIche,  on  one  side  of  which  there  a  the 
legend  coi.  kem.  with  a  crocodile  chained  to  a  palm- 
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tm,  which  maj  probably  oommemonte  the  eonqnest 
ef  EgTpt ;  on  the  other  are  two  heads,  rapposed  to 
be  Angnstns  and  Agrippa,  with  the  inscription  imp. 
r.  F.  Divi.  F.  This  medal  has  also  been  found  in 
other  places.    It  is  figured  below. 
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.ffhtet  contains  many  memorials  of  its  Soman 
iplendoor.  The  amphitheatre,  which  is  in  good 
pceeemtion,  is  larger  than  that  of  Verona  in  Italy ; 
and  it  is  estimated  that  it  would  contain  17,000 
imoiB.  It  stands  in  an  open  space,  cleared  of  all 
bnildiiigs  and  obstructions.  It  has  not  the  massive 
and  imposing  appearance  of  the  amphitheatre  of 
Arlet;  bnt  it  is  more  complete.  A  man  may  make 
the  circait  on  the  flat  which  mns  nnnd  the  npper 
ctny,  except  for  about  one-sixth  of  the  circait, 
wherg  the  cornice  and  the  fiat  are  broken  down. 

The  greater  diameter  is  about  437  English  feet, 
which  inclades  the  thickness  of  the  walls.  The 
txterior  height  on  the  outside  is  nearly  70  English 
iMt.  The  exterior  face  of  the  building  consists  of  a 
Cnend  story,  and  a  story  above,  which  is  crowned 
Vr  an  attic.      There  are  sixty  well  proportioned 


arches  in  the  gronnd  story,  all  of  the  same  iiizs 
except  four  entrances,  larger  than  the  rest,  which 
correspond  to  the  four  cardinal  points.  These  arches 
open  on  a  gallery,  which  mns  all  rotmd  the  interior 
of  the  building.  The  story  above  has  also  sixty 
arches.  All  along  the  circumference  of  the  attio 
there  are  consoles,  placed  at  equal  distances,  two 
and  two,  and  pierced  in  the  middle  by  round  holes. 
These  holes  received  the  poles  which  suppoited  an 
awning  to  shelter  the  spectators  from  the  sun  and 
rain.  When  it  was  complete,  there  were  thirty  rows 
of  seats  in  the  interior.  At  present  there  are  only 
seventeen.  The  stones  of  the  npper  seats  are  i^ 
enormous  dimensions,  some  of  them  12  feet  long, 
and  2  feet  in  width. 

The  temple  now  called  the  Maiton  Carrie  is  a 
parallelogram  on  the  plan,  abont  76  English  feet 
long,  and  40  wide.  It  is  what  is  called  psendo- 
peripteral,  with  thirty  Corinthian  Anted  pillars,  all 
of  which  are  engaged  in  the  walls,  except  ux  on 
the  face  and  two  on  each  side  of  the  front  portico, 
ten  in  alL  The  portico  has,  consequently,  a  con- 
siderable depth  compared  with  the  width.  The 
colnmns  are  ten  diameters  and  a  quarter  in  height. 
The  temple  is  highly  enriched  in  a  good  style. 
Siguier  (1758)  attempted  to  prove  that  this 
temple  was  dedicated  to  G.  and  L.  Caesar,  the  sons 
of  Agrippa  by  Julia  the  daughter  of  Augustus. 
Bnt  M.  Angnste  PAet  has  wi^in  the  present  cen- 
tury shown  that  it  was  dedicated  to  M.  Anrelius 
and  L.  Vems.  The  excavations  which  have  been 
made  round  the  Maiton  Carrie  since  1821  show 
that  it  was  once  surrounded  by  a  colonnade,  which 
seems  to  have  been  the  boundaiy  of  a  forum,  within 
which  the  temple  was  placed.  The  Maiaon  Carrie^ 
after  having  passed  through  many  hands,  and  been 
applied  to  many  purposes,  is  now  a  mnsenm  of 
painting  and  antiquities.  Arthur  Young  (TVareb 
m  France,  2nd  ed.  vol.  i.  p.  48)  says  "that  the 
Maiton  Carrie  is  beyond  comparison  the  most  light, 
elegant,  and  pleasing  building  I  ever  beh^d.* 
Nobody  will  ccmtiadict  this. 


^^ 


T-f 
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The  &moaa  fonntain  of  Nemansus,  which  Ans»> 
wa  mentions  {Ordo  Nob.  Urh.,  Burdigab)— 

"  NoQ  Aponos  potn,  vibes  nan  luce  Nemansus 
Piuior"— 

■tin  oiste;  and  then  an  nine  traces  of  the  ancient 
tn>tnicli«i,  though  the  whole  is  a  modem  restora- 
ttxi.  Bnt  the  great  supply  of  water  to  Nemansus 
was  Jiy  the  aqueduct  now  called  the  Pont  da  Card, 
ad  it  is  said  that  this  acqaednct  terminated  by  a 


subterraneous  passage  in  the  side  of  the  rock  of  the 
fountain.  A  building  called  the  Temple  of  Diana, 
and  a  large  edifice  called  Tour  Afagne  (Turris 
Magna),  which  appears  to  have  been  a  sepulchral 
monument,  the  gate  of  Augustus,  and  the  gate 
called  of  France,  are  the  chief  remuning  monnmenta 
of  Nemansus. 

The  noblest  Bnman  monument  in  France  is  the 
aquednct  called  the  Pont  du  Gard,  which  is  between 
three  snd  fonr  leagues  from  NSmet.    Over  this  aque- 
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doettfae  waters  of  the  springs  of  the  £ura  and  Aixm 
near  Utit,  were  brought  to  Nemaosns.  The  river  Gar- 
don,  the  ancient  Vardo,  is  deep  just  ahove  the  aqne- 
dact.  The  channel  is  sank  between  ragged  locks, 
on  which  scattered  shrubs  grow.  The  rirer  rises  in 
the  CVeennes,  and  is  sabject  to  floods,  which  would 
have  destroyed  a  jess  solid  stmctore  than  this 
Bcman  bridge.  The  bridge  is  built  where  the  ralliy 
a  contracted  hj  tiie  rocks,  and  in  its  ordinal?  state 
all  the  water  passes  ander  one  arch.  The  best  view 
of  the  bridge  is  from  the  side  above  it.  The  other 
side  is  disfigured  by  a  modem  structure  of  the  same 
dimensions  as  the  lower  range  of  arches;  it  is  a 
bridge  attached  to  the  lower  arches  of  the  Boman 
bridge,  and  is  nsed  for  the  passage  of  carts  and 
hones  over  the  Gordon. 

There  are  three  tiers  of  arches.  The  lowest  tier 
cowists  of  sis  arches;  that  under  which  the  water 
flows  is  the  largest.  The  width  of  this  arch  is  said 
to  be  about  SO  English  feet,  and  the  height  from 
the  snriace  of  the  water  is  about  65  feet.  The 
second  tier  contains  eleven  arches,  six  of  which  cor- 
respond to  those  below,  but  they  appear  to  be  wider, 
and  the  piers  are  not  so  thick  as  those  of  the  lowest 
tier.  The  height  of  the  second  tier  is  said  to  be 
about  64  foct;  but  some  of  these  dimensions  may 
Dot  be  very  accurate.   The  third  tier  has  thirty-five 


NEMEA. 
arches,  or  thereabouts,  making  a  length,  as  it  h 
said,  of  about  870  English  feet  It  is  about  26 
feet  high  to  the  top  of  the  great  slabs  of  stone 
which  cover  it.  Theae  slabs  lie  across  the  channel 
in  which  the  water  was  conveyed  over  the  river, 
and  they  project  a  little  so  as  to  form  a  ccniioe. 
The  whole  height  of  the  three  tiers,  if  the  heveial 
dimensions  are  correctly  given,  is  about  155  feet. 
It  is  generally  said  thi^  the  bridge  is  entirely 
built  of  stones,  without  mortar  or  cement.  The 
stones  of  the  two  lower  tiers  are  without  cement; 
but  the  arches  of  the  highest  tier,  wliich  are  built 
of  much  smaller  stones,  are  cemented.  At  the 
north  end  of  the  aqueduct  the  highest  tier  of  arches 
and  the  water  channel  are  higher  than  the  gioaiid 
on  which  the  aqueduct  abuts,  and  there  most  h«ve 
been  a  continuation  of  small  arches  along  the  top  of 
this  hill ;  but  there  are  no  traces  of  them,  at  least 
near  the  bridge.  On  the  opposite  or  south  side  the 
aqueduct  abuts  against  the  hill,  which  b  higher 
than  the  level  of  the  channel.  There  is  no  trace  of 
the  hill  having  been  pierced ;  and  an  intelligeot 
man,  who  lives  near  the  bridge,  says  that  the 
aquedact  was  carried  round  the  bill,  and  that  it 
pierced  another  hill  Airther  oo,  where  the  tonnd 
still  exists. 


ROMAN  AQUKDDCT  NEAB  NEMAUSUS,  flOtO  Colkd  THE  PONT  DD  OARD. 


The  stone  of  this  bridge  is  a  yellowish  eolonr. 
Seen  under  the  sun  from  the  west  side,  the  bridge, 
has  a  brightish  yellow  tint,  with  patches  of  dark 
eolonr,  owing  to  the  weather.  The  stone  in  the 
highest  tier  is  a  concretion  of  shells  and  sand,  and 
that  in  the  lower  tiers  appears  to  be  the  same.  In 
the  stones  in  the  highest  tier  there  are  halves  of  a 
bivatve  shell  completely  preserved.  The  Btoi»  also 
oontains  bits  of  rough  quartzose  rock,  and  many 
small  rounded  pebbles.  In  the  floods  the  Gordon 
rises  30  feet  above  its  ordinary  level,  and  the 
water  will  then  pass  under  sll  the  arches  of  the 
lowest  tier.  The  piers  of  this  tier  show  some  marks 
of  being  worn  by  Uie  water.  But  the  bridge  is  still 
solid  imd  strong,  a  magnificent  monument  of  the 
grandeur  of  Roinan  conceptions,  and  of  the  boldness 
of  thdr  execution. 

There  are  many  works  which  treat  of  the  an- 
tiquities of  Ntma.  Some  are  qnoted  and  extracts 
from  them  are  printed  in  the  Gvide  du  Yoyagem; 
par  Richard  and  E.  Hocqnart.  [G-  L-] 

NE'MEA  (4  N(^,  Ion.  Nc/u/>):  Ad).fiiium, 
Nt/utoios,  Memeaeus),  the  name  of  a  valley  in  the 
territory  of  Cleonae,  where  Hercnles  slew  the  Ne- 
mean  lion,  and  where  the  Nemean  games  were 
celebrated  every  other  year.  It  is  described  by 
Strabo  as  situated  between  Cleonae  and  Phlius 
(nil  p.  J)77).  The  valley  lies  in  a  direction 
nearly  north  and  south,  and  is  about  two  or  three 
miles  long,  and  from  half  to  three  quarters  of  a  mile 
in  bieadd.    It  is  shut  in  on  every  side  by  moan- 


tains,  and  is  hence  called  by  Pindar  a  deep  vals 
(j3aAiir<6o>,  Nem.  iil  18.)  There  is  a  remarkaUs 
mountain  on  the  ME.,  called  in  ancient  timaa 
ApBSAS  ('Awfoar),  now  Fuka,  nearly  3000  feet 
high,  with  a  flat  summit,  which  is  visible  from  Aigoa 
and  Corinth.  On  this  mountwn  Perseus  is  said  to 
have  first  sacrificed  to  Zens  Apesantins.  (Paos.  iL 
15.  §  3;  Steph.  B.  *.  v.  'Anirat;  SUt  Tlusb.  m. 
460,  seq.)  Theocritus  gives  Nemea  the  epithet  of 
"  well-vrateied "  (tiSifcv  UtiUris  x*P<">  Theocr. 
zzv.  182).  Several  rivulets  descend  from  the  sur- 
rounding monntuns,  which  collect  in  the  plain,  and 
form  a  river,  which  flows  northward  through  the 
ridges  of  Apesas,  and  &lls  into  the  Corinthian  gnl^ 
forming  in  the  lower  part  of  its  source  the  boundary 
between  the  territories  of  Sicyon  and  Corinth.  The 
river  also  bore  the  name  of  Nemea  (Stiub.  viii. 
p.  383;  Died.  xiv.  83;  Liv.  xxxiii.  15);  but  as  it 
was  dependent  for  its  supply  of  water  upm  the 
season  of  the  year,  it  was  sometimes  called  the  Ne- 
mean  Chaiadra.  (Aesch.  de  Fait.  Leg.  §  168,  ed. 
Bekker;  4  XofdSpa,  Xen.  HeU.  iv.  2.  §  15.)  The 
mountains,  which  encloee  the  valley,  have  aereral 
natural  caverns,  one  of  which,  at  the  distance  of  15 
stadia  from  the  sacred  grove  of  Memea,  and  on  the 
road  named  Tretus,  from  the  latter  phice  toHyccnae, 
was  pointed  out  as  the  cave  of  the  Xemean  Boo. 
(Pans.  a.  15.  §  2.) 

.  The  name  of  Memea  vras  strictly  applied  to  the 
sacred  grove  in  which  the  games  were  celefanted. 
Like  Olympia  and  the  sanctuary  at  the  CoriDthkn 
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bthnna,  it  mi  not  a  town.  The  ucreJ  grove 
ooDUimd  only  the  tomiile,  thc«tn,  sUdion,  and 
other  monmnoits.  There  wis  a  villaf^  in  the 
neif^hboorfaocd  called  BmBtiTA  (B^/uS<m),  of  which, 
howerer,  the  exact  site  is  anluiown.  (Strab.  riii. 
p.  377;  Steph.  B.  a;  e.)  The  haonts  of  the  Ne- 
mean  lioo  are  said  to  hare  been  near  Bembina. 
(Tbeoer.  xxr.  SOS.) 

The  chief  boildio);  in  the  sacred  Krore  was  the 
temple  of  Zens  Nemdos,  the  patron  god  of  the  place. 
When  Tiaited  by  Pansanias  t)ie  roof  had  £>Uen,  and 
the  statoe  no  knger  remained  (u.  15.  §  2).  Three 
oolamns  of  the  temple  are  still  standing,  amidst  a 
vast  iieap  of  mina.  **  Two  of  these  colamns  be- 
looged  to  tin  prooaos,  and  were  placed  as  nsnal  be- 
tween antae;  they  are  4  feet  7  inches  in  diameter 
St  tlie  basa,  and  still  sopport  their  architrare.  Tlu 
third  colomn,  which  belonged  to  the  onler  range,  is 
S  feet  3  inches  in  diameter  at  the  base,  and  aboat 
34  feet  liigh,  ioeloding  a  capital  of  2  feet.  Its  dis- 
tance fitm  the  corresponding  colamn  of  the  pronaos 
is  18  ieet.  The  total  height  of  the  three  members 
of  the  entablature  was  8  feet  2  inches.  The  general 
intereolnmination  of  tlie  peristyle  was  7  feet;  at  the 
angles,  5  feet  10  inches.  From  the  frmt  of  the 
pronaoe  to  the  extremity  of  the  cell  within,  the 
length  was  95  feet;  the  breadth  of  the  cell  within, 
31  feet;  tlie  thickness  of  the  walls,  3  feet  The 
temple  was  a  hexastyle,  of  about  65  feet  in  breadth 
en  the  upper  step  of  the  stylofaate,  which  consisted 
of  three  steps:  the  nnmber  of  columns  on  the  sides, 
and  consequently  the  length  of  the  temple,  I  could 
not  ascertain."  (L(ake.)  Though  of  the  Doric 
order,  the  eolnmns  are  as  slender  is  some  of  the 
specimens  of  the  Ionic,  and  are  so  different  from  the 
alder  Doric  examplea,  that  we  ought  probably  to 

xibe  to  the  temple  a  date  subsequent  to  the  Fer- 
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Among  the  other  monuments  in  the  sacred  gnre 
vera  the  tombs  of  Ophdtes,  and  of  his  father  Ly- 
enrgoa.  The  former  was  surrounded  with  a  stone 
codoanre,  and  contained  certain  altars;  the  latter 
ns  a  nwnnd  of  earth.  (Pans.  iL  IS.  §  S.)  Pau- 
f«nias  also  mentions  a  fountain  called  Adrasteia. 
The  latter  is,  doabtlees,  the  source  of  water  near  the 
Turkish  fmntain,  whidi  is  now  without  water.  At 
tlie  feat  of  the  mountain,  to  the  left  of  this  spot,  are 
the  remains  of  the  stadium.  Between  the  stadium 
and  the  temple  of  Zens,  on  the  left  of  the  path,  are 
some  Hellenic  foondations,  and  two  fragments  of 
Doric  eolnmns.  Near  the  temple  are  the  ruins  of  a 
amall  churdi,  which  contains  some  Doric  fragments. 
(Leake,  Morta,  vol.  iii.  p.  327,  seq.;  Cnrtius,  Pt- 
bpmmitoi,  voL  ii.  p.  505,  seq.) 

For  an  account  of  the  Kemean  festival,  see  Diet 
ofAwtiq.  I.  V. 

KEMENTURI,  one  of  the  several  Alpine  peoples 
enumerated  by  Pliny  (iii.  c.  SO)  among  the  names 
inscribed  oo  the  Tn^y  of  the  Alps.  Their  position 
is  mknown.  [G.  L.] 

ME'HESA,  a  river  of  Gallia  mentioned  by  An- 
aonus  (MottHa,  r.  353),  is  the  Ximt,  which  joins 
the  Prwaea  (/Vim).  The  nnited  streams  flow 
into  the  Sara  (Sour'),  and  the  Sura  into  the  Ho- 
aeUa.  [G.  L.] 

SEMETACUM  or  NEMETOCENNA  (.Amu), 
the  chief  town  of  the  Atiebates,  a  Belgic  people. 
Caeaar  (B.  (7.  viii.  46)  spent  a  winter  at  Nemetocenna 
at  the  dose  of  his  Gallic  campaigns.  In  the  inscrip- 
tioo  of  Tongem  there  is  a  route  from  Csstellnm 
(CSisarf)  to  Memetacnm,  which  is  the  same  place  as 

Toi.  n. 


Nemetocenna.  The  distance  from  Cassd  through 
BUkuM  to  Amu  is  43  M.  P.  The  distance  ac- 
cording to  the  Antonine  Itin.  from  Cattel  thnngh 
Minariaenm  [MiiiARtACOii]  is  55  H.  P.  There  is 
also  a  route  from  Tamenna  (TUroueimc)  of  83 
M.  P.  to  Nemetacnm.  There  is  no  pUco  where 
these  roads  can  meet  except  Arrat.  In  the  Greek 
texte  of  Ptolemy  (it  9.  §  7)  the  capital  of  the 
Atrebates  is  Origiaouro  QOfrfimm/) ;  hot  it  is 
said  that  the  Palatine  MS.  has  Hetaoon,  and  all  the 
early  editions  of  Ptolemy  have  Metacnm.  It  seema 
possible,  then,  that  Ptolemy's  Metacum  represents 
Nemetacnm.  But  Ptolemy  incorrectly  places  the 
Atrebates  on  the  Seine ;  he  also  pbues  part  of  their 
territory  cm  the  sea-coast,  which  may  be  true.  Ori- 
giacuro  is  snjqnsed  to  be  Orchiet,  between  Toumai 
and  Douai.  The  town  Nemetacnm  afterwards  took 
the  name  of  the  people  Atrebates  or  Atrebatii,  and 
the  name  was  finajly  corrupted  into  Arrat.  [Atre- 
bates.] 

The  traces  of  the  Boman  roads  from  Ami  to 
TUroueme  and  to  Canbrai  are  said  to  exist.  It  is 
also  said  that  some  remains  of  a  temple  of  Jnpiter 
have  been  discovered  at  Amu,  on  the  7>/oe»  du 
CMtre;  and  that  there  was  a  temple  of  Isis  on  the 
site  of  the  Bttet-Dieu.  (D'Anville,  Notice,  4c , 
Walckenaer,  Qiog.  4c.  vol.  i.  p.  481.)       [G.  L  ] 

NEMETATAE.  [Gallabcia,  Vol  I.  p.  933,  a.] 

NEMETES  (titurJTo,).  This  name  6rst  appears 
in  Caesar  (B.G.I  61%  who  speaks  of  the  Nemetes 
as  one  of  the  Germanic  tribes  in  the  army  of  Ario- 
vistns.  In  another  passage  (B.  O.  vi.  25)  he  de- 
scribes the  Hercynia  Silva  as  commencing  on  the 
west  at  the  borders  of  the  Helvetii,  the  Nemetes, 
and  the  Ranrad ;  and  as  he  does  not  mention  the 
Nemetes  as  one  of  the  fiations  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Bhine  (B.  G.  iv.  lOX  wo  may  probably  infer 
that  in  his  time  they  were  on  the  east  or  German 
side  of  the  Rhuie.  The  Vangiooes  and  Nemetes 
were  afterwards  transplanted  to  the  west  side  of  the 
Khine.  (Tac  Germ,  c  28.)  Ptolemy  makes  No- 
viomagus  (Speyer)  the  csptal  of  the  Nemetes,  but 
he  incorrectly  places  them  north  of  the  Vangionea, 
whose  capital  was  Borbetomagus  (  Wonru).  Pliny 
(iv.  17)  mentions  the  Nemetes,  Tribocd,  and  Van. 
giones  in  this  order;  but  Tadtns  mentions  them 
jnst  in  the  inverse  order,  Vangiones,  Tribocd  end 
Nemetes.  From  none  of  these  writers  could  we 
determine  the  relative  positions  of  these  peoples; 
but  the  f&ct  that  Noviomagus  (SoUfiayos)  is  men* 
tioned  by  Ptolemy  is  the  chief  town  of  the  Nemetes, 
and  that  Noviomagus  is  proved  to  be  Speger  by  the 
Itineraries  along  the  west  bank  of  the  BUne,  deter- 
mine the  podtiim  of  the  Nemetes. 

In  Ammianns  Marcellinna  (xv.  II)  and  the 
Not  Imp.,  Noviomagus  appears  nnder  the  name 
of  the  people  Nemetes  or  Nemetae.  Ammianns 
calls  it  a  mnnidpinm,  by  which  he  probably  means 
a  Boman  town.  In  the  Notitia  of  the  GalUc  pro- 
vinces, Civitas  Nemetum  bdongs  to  Germania  Prima. 
In  some  htter  writings  the  ezpreedon  occurs  "  dvitas 
Nemetnm  id  est  Spira."  The  name  of  Speger  is 
from  the  Speyerback,  which  flows  mto  the  Bhine  at 
i^N^er.  (D'Anville,  Notice,  4e. ;  Walckenaer,  G^. 
4e.  vol  ii.  p.  277.)  [6.  L.] 

NEHETOBRI'GA  (Nc/teriM/irra),  a  town  of  the 
Tibori  in  Astnria,  on  the  nad  fnin  Braura  to  Aa. 
tnrica,  now  Mendofo,  in  the  district  of  Tribis. 
(PtoL  ii.  6.  §  37;  /(m.  AnL  p.  488 ;  Dkert,  ToL  ii. 
pt  I.  p.  442.)  TT.  H.  1X1 

NEMETOCENNA  [MEttBTAcmt} 
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NEMORENSIS  LACUS.  [Aricu.1 
KEMOSSUS.  [AuoDsrosmETim.] 
NEMUS  DIANAE.  [Abicia.] 
NENTIDAVA.  [Dacu,  Vol.  L  p.  774,  b.] 
NEOGAESABEIA  (N«>niurap«ia:  £<&.N€0i«u. 
captis).  1,  A  town  in  Poiftns  PoIemonUcos,  which, 
on  account  of  iti  late  origin,  is  not  mentioned  by 
any  writer  before  the  time  <^  Pliny,  was  sitnated  on 
the  eastern  bank  of  the  river  Lyens,  63  miles  to  the 
east  of  Amuia.  (Plin.  vi.  3 ;  Tab.  Peutmg.')  It 
was  the  capital  of  the  district,  and  celebrated  for  its 
siie  and  betnty,  and  is  of  historica]  impcrtanee  oo 
■oooont  of  tlM  eeekaiastical  oonndl  held  there  in 
A.  D.  814.  We  pomeiii  no  information  about  the 
data  of  its  foundation ;  but  the  earliest  ooins  we  have 
of  it  bear  the  image  of  the  emperor  Tiberius;  whence 
it  is  probable  that  Meocaeeareia  was  founded,  or  at 
least  receired  tliat  name,  in  the  reign  of  Tiberias, 
when  Strabo,  who  does  not  notice  it,  had  already 
composed  his  work.  It  must  have  rapidly  risen  in 
extent  and  prosperity,  as  in  the  time  of  Gr^orins 
Tbanmaturgus,  who  was  a  naiave  of  tlie  place,  it  was 
the  most  con^erable  town  in  Pontus.  (Oreg. 
Neocaen.  Vit.  p.  677;  Amm.  Marc  zxvii.  12; 
Hierocl.  p.  703  ;  Bani,  EpisL  SIO ;  AcU  Eutyoh. 
c.  7 ;  comp.  Steph.  B.  $.  v. ;  SoUn.  45 ;  PtoL  t.  6. 
§  10.)  According  to  Paulas  Diaconos  (HitL  Mite. 
ii.  18),  the  town  was  once  destroyed  by  an  earth- 
quake ;  and  ftxim  Stephanos  Byz.  it  seems  that  at 
one  time  it  was  called  Adrianopolis.  The  town  still 
exists  under  a  corrupt  form  of  its  ancient  name, 
Jtfiemr  or  Nictara,  at  a  distance  of  two  days'  journey 
north  of  Tohat,  As  to  the  supposed  identity  of 
Cahira  and  Noocaesareia,  see  Cabira. 

2.  A  town  of  Bithynia,  of  uncertain  site.  (Steph. 
B.a.e. ;  Hierocl.  p.  693 ;  Ck)ndl.  Const  vol.  lit  p. 
668.)  [L.9.] 

NEOCLAUDI0P0LI8.  [Akdeapa.] 
NEOCOMUM.  [CoMtm.] 
NEON  (Vfiiv.  Eth.  N«ino>),  an  ancient  (own 
of  Phods,  said  to  have  been  bidlt  after  the  Trojan 
war  (Strab.  ix.  p.  4.39),  was  situated  at  the  foot  of 
Mt.  Tithorea,  one  of  the  peaks  of  ML  Parnassus. 
Herodotus  relates  that,  when  the  Peraan  army  in- 
vaded Pbocis,  many  of  the  Phocians  took  refuge  in 
Tithorea  near  Neon  (viii.  32),  and  that  the  latter 
city  was  destroyed  by  the  Persians  (vUL  33).  It 
was,  however,  afWwards  rebuilt ;  bnt  was  again  de- 
stroyed, with  the  other  Phocian  towns,  at  the  end 
of  the  Sacred  War.  (Paus.  x.  3.  §  2.)  In  its 
neighbourhood,  Philomelus,  the  Phocian  general,  was 
defeated,  and  perished  in  the  Sight  by  throwing 
himself  down  from  a  lofty  rock.  (Pans.  z.  2.  §  4.) 
Mean  now  disappears  from  history,  and  in  its  place 
we  read  of  a  town  TrrnoREA,  which  is  described  by 
Fauaanias  (x.  32.  §  8,  seq.).  This  writer  regards 
Tithorea  as  situated  on  the  same  sit«  as  Neon  ;  and 
relates  that  Tithorea  was  the  name  anciently  applied 
to  the  whvle  district,  and  that  when  the  inhabitants 
of  the  neighbonring  villages  were  collected  in  the 
city,  the  name  of  Tith(»«a  vras  substituted  for  that 
of  Neon.  This,  however,  is  not  in  accordance  with 
the  statement  of  Plutarch,  according  to  whom  Ti- 
thorea, in  the  time  of  the  Mitbridatio  war,  was  a 
fortrew  sarrounded  by  precipitous  rocks,  where  the 
Pbodana  took  refog*  from  Xerxes.  He  fnrther 
states  that  it  was  not  such  a  city  as  the  one  ex- 
isting in  his  day.  (Pint.  SaU.  1 5.)  If  the  view  of 
Plutarch  is  correct,  that  the  fortress,  the  site  of 
which  was  afterwards  occupied  by  the  city  Ti- 
thorea, was  the  place  where  the  Phociaa*  took  re- 


NEONTEICHOS. 

fnge  from  Xerxes,  we  may  eondnde  that  Hthcmi 
and  Necm  were  two  different  phices. 

The  city,  which  existed  in  the  time  of  Plutarch 
and  Patisanias,  was  a  place  of  aonw  importance, 
though  it  had  began  to  decline  for  a  generatioo  be- 
fore the  time  of  Fansanias.  Tbe  latter  writer  men- 
tioDs,  however,  a  tiieatre,  the  enchwnre  of  an  ancient 
agora,  a  temple  of  Athena,  and  the  tomb  of  Antiope 
aai  Phocus.  A  river  flowed  by  Tithorea,  called 
Oaehales  (Kox^itOi  ^  which  t^  inhabitanta  had 
to  descend  in  order  to  obtain  water.  In  the  tenitoiy 
of  Tithorea,  bnt  at  the  distaooe  of  70  stadia  fom  the 
city,  waa  a  temple  of  Aselepias,  and  also,  at  the 
distance  of  40  stadia,  a  shrine  of  Ims.  (Pans.  z.  32. 
§§  8 — IS.)  The  name  is  vrritten  Ti6op4a  in  Hero- 
dotus and  Pauianias,  TiSopala  in  Stephanas  B., 
TiBipa  in  Plutarch,  bnt  TMppa  in  mscriptions. 
Tbe  Ethnic  name  in  Pansanias  is  TiSopwvr,  in  Ste- 
phanos TiSopauit,  bat  in  inscriptions  TiSoptit. 

The  roina  of  Tithorea  are  sitnated  at  VelUm,  a 
village  at  the  NE.  foot  of  Ht.  Paroassos.  The  site 
is  fited  by  an  inscription  found  at  Vditta,  in  which 
the  name  of  Tithorea  occurs.  Two-thirds  of  tbe 
modem  village  stand  within  the  ruined  walls  of  tbe 
andent  dty.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  walls, 
and  many  of  the  towers,  still  remain.  The  town 
was  careAilly  fortified  towards  the  W.  and  NW.,  and 
waa  sufficiently  protected  towards  the  NK  and  E. 
by  the  pred|Htous  banks  of  the  Cachalee,  and  to- 
wards tbe  S.  by  the  steep  sides  of  Mt.  Parnassus. 
Tbe  walls  are  lUmoet  9  feet  broad.  The  Cachales, 
which  now  bears  the  name  of  KaUreuma,  or  the 
mil  torraU,  flows  in  a  ravine  below  the  village,  and 
thus  illustrates  the  statement  of  Pansanias,  that  the 
inhabitants  dactnded  to  it  in  aciw  to  obtain  water. 
Behind  VeUtaa,  ascending  tbe  Cachalee,  there  is  a 
cavern  on  the  steep  side  of  the  rock,  which,  during 
tbe  last  war  of  independence,  received  a  great  number 
of  fiigitives.  It  is  very  qiadous,  is  supplied  with 
excellent  water,  and  is  quite  impregnable.  TMs  is 
probably  the  place  where  the  inhabitants  of  Mcoo 
and  the  surrounding  places  took  refuge  in  tlie  Per- 
sian invasion,  as  the  Delphians  did  in  the  Coiycian 
cave  [see  Vol.  L  p.  768],  more  especially  as  tha 
height  immediately  above  Velitta  is  not  adapted  for 
such  a  pnrpose.  A  difficult  mule  path  leads  at 
present  through  the  ravine  of  the  Cachales  across 
the  heights  of  Parnassus  to  Delphi.  In  the  time  of 
Pansanias  there  were  two  roads  inm  Titlunea  across 
the  mountain  to  Delfdii,  one  direct,  the  other  longer, 
bnt  practicable  for  carriages.  Pansaniaa  assigns  SO 
stadia  as  the  length  of  the  shorter  road ;  but  this 
number  cannot  be  correct,  as  Leake  observes,  since 
the  direct  distance  is  hardly  less  than  12  geogra- 
phical miles. 

Most  modem  writers  have  fallowed  Pansanias  in 
identifying  Tithorea  and  Neon  ;  but  Illrichs,  for  tbe 
reasons  which  have  been  already  stated,  snpposes 
them  to  have  been  different  cities,  and  places  Keen 
at  the  Hellenic  ruins  on  the  Cephissus,  called  Faltd 
Faxi,  distant  1}  hoar,  or  S|  English  miles,  from  IV- 
lilza.  (Leake,  Northern  Grtece,  v(^  ii.  p.  77,  seq.; 
Ulricbs,  in  Rhanwchu  Muteum,  1643,  p.  544,  seq.) 

NEONTEICHOS  (Viion  ruxot),  an  Aeolian 
town  not  far  from  the  coast  of  Mysia,  situated 
between  the  Hermus  and  the  town  of  Larisia,  fnm 
which  its  distance  was  only  30  stadia.  It  is  sud  to 
have  been  founded  by  the  Aeolians,as  a  temporary  fort 
on  thdr  first  arrival  in  Asia.  According  to  Stiaba 
(xiii.  p.  621),  the  place  was  more  andent  even  thaa 
Cyme;  but  according  to  a  statement  iii  tbe  Vila 
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Hooieri  (c  10),  it  wu  bnilt  eight  yean  later  tlian 
Cjnw,  ai  a  protaetioii  against  the  Pelasgians  of 
Lariasa.  (Plin.  t.  33 ;  Herod.  L  149 ;  ScjL  p. 
28 ;  Staph.  B.  a.  e.)  R«niaina  of  tbia  town,  aaya 
Cramer,  ought  to  be  Kogbt  for  on  the  right  banlc  of 
the  Hermna,  and  abore  Omtel-Bi$Kir,  od  the  road 
fion  Smyrna  to  Berganah.  [L.  S.] 

NEOKTEICHOS  Qiiar  ruxot),  a  fortress  on  the 
coast  of  Thrace,  mmtiooed  by  Scyhz  (p.  28)  and 
by  Xenophoo  ( JnoA^  viL  S.  §  8),  sappoeed  to  be 
the  modem  AmaJgik.  [T.  H.  D.] 

NEOPTiyLEUI  TCRBIS(N«osTaA^;uvTifO«>i 
Sinb.  Tii  p.  806),  k  {daoe  on  the  NW.  coast  of  the 
Enxine,  lib  stadia  from  the  rirer  Tyraa,  and  the 
Mme  distance  from  Cremniad  (Anon.  PertpL  p.  9), 
no  AUtrvum.  [E.  B.  J.] 

NETETE  (Hmn'PUA.;  N«T(Ta,Stiab.:  Eth. 
Keperimis;  Nipi),  a  city  of  Etroria,  situated  in  the 
snithem  part  of  that  ptonnce,  at  a  distance  of  30 
miles  from  Bome  and  8  miles  E.  of  Sntriom.  There 
ii  no  doubt  that  it  was  an  ancient  Elmscan  town, 
thoo^  certainly  not  a  city  of  the  first  rank,  and  was 
pmMily  a  dependency  of  Veii.  Hence  we  meet  with 
Bo  mentioa  of  the  name,  any  more  than  of  its  neigh- 
hoar  Sotrinm,  ontO  after  the  fall  of  Veii ;  but  from 
that  period  these  two  cities  became  pUces  of  much 
Jupniance  as  the  frontier  fortresses  of  the  Soman 
daoisioa  oo  the  side  of  Etraria  (Lir.  vi.  9).  The 
BUM  of  Nepeto  is  first  mentioned  in  b.  c  386,  when 
it  was  in  allianee  with  Borne,  and  being  attacked  by 
the  Etruscans,  sent  to  sue  for  assistance  Arom  the 
Bemans.  Bat  before  the  military  tribnnes  Vslerios 
sad  Fnrins  conld  arrive  to  their  support,  the  city  had 
■arrmdered  to  the  Etmscan  arms,  and  was  occnpied 
withaEtiaig  garrison.  It  was,  however,  speedily  re- 
tain, and  the  leaders  of  the  party  who  had  been  in- 
atminental  in  bringing  about  Uie  surrender  were 
execoted  (Lir.  tL  9, 10).  A  few  years  later  a  more 
cflectoal  step  was  taken  to  secure  its  possession  by 
Kgdiag  thither  a  Roman  colony.  The  establishment 
•f  this  is  fixed  by  Livy  in  b.c.  383,  while  Velleios 
Fstercohis  would  date  it  10  years  later,  or  17  years 
after  the  capture  of  Bome  by  the  Gauls  (Lir.  tL  21 ; 
Vd.  Pat  L  I4>  It  was  a  LaUn  colony  like  most  of 
those  established  at  this  period.  In  B.a  297,  Ne- 
fete  is  again  mentioDed  as  one  of  the  frontier  towns 
en  this  side  against  the  Etruscans  (Lir.  x.  14);  but 
^Ih  this  ezcepticai  we  hear  no  more  of  it  during  the 
ms  of  the  Bomans  in  Etmria.  In  the  Second  Punic 
War  it  was  one  of  the  twelve  Latin  colonies  which  de- 
dsied  themselves  ezhansted  with  the  burdens  of  the 
«ar,  and  tmable  to  furnish  sny  further  supplies : 
ivwUch  it  was  ponished,  before  the  end  of  the  war, 
by  the  impontion  of  doable  contributions  (Liv.  xxvii. 
9,  xziz.  15).  From  this  time  Nepete  seems  to  have 
Irak  into  the  condition  of  a  sabordinate  provincial 
tmn.  Like  the  other  Latin  colonies,  it  obtained  the 
fiooiaa  franchise  by  the  Lex  Julia,  in  b.  o.  90,  and 
I  became  from  thenceforth  a  mnnivipiom;  which  rank 
I  it  appeals  to  have  retained  under  the  Empire,  though 
it  is  said  in  the  Liber  Colooiamm  to  have  received  a 
Mhoj  at  the  same  time  with  that  sent  to  Falerii 
{f<iL$.f>.Mtmieipium,f.  127;  Grater,7iucr.p.308. 
2,  p  441.  7 ;  Lib.  Col  p.  217  ;  Zumpt,  de  Colon, 
f.  337).  Its  existence  as  a  municipal  town  throagh- 
ont  the  period  rf  the  Roman  Empire  is  proved  by  in- 
Miiptioos  ss  well  as  by  Pliny,  Ptolemy,  and  the  Ta- 
Ixila  (Stiah.  v.  p.  226;  Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  8;  PtoL  iii.  1. 
SSO;  Tab.  Pmt.;  Ordl.  /ntar.  879,  3991);  but  no 
nation  occurs  of  it  in  hutory  till  after  the  fiUI  of 
the  Western  Empire,  when  it  figures  m  the  Gothic 
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wars  as  a  place  of  some  importance  tram  its  strength 
as  a  fortress,  and  was  one  of  the  last  strongholds 
maintained  by  the  Goths  against  Narses  (Procop. 
B.  O.  ir.  34).  It  early  became  an  episcopd  see,  a 
dignity  which  it  has  retained  withoat  intermission 
till  the  present  time,  though  now  but  an  insignificant 
town  with  about  1500  inhabitants. 

The  only  remains  of  antiquity  now  visible  at  Nepi 
are  some  ancient  sepalchrts  hewn  in  the  rock,  and 
some  portions  of  the  ancient  walls,  much  resembling 
hi  their  construction  those  of  Sntriom  and  Falerii. 
Theee  are  considered  by  Dennis  as  belonging  to  the 
ancient  Etrusenn  city;  but  it  is  mors  probable  that 
they  date  only  from  the  Boman  colony.  (Deimis's 
Struria,  vol.  i.  p.  Ill;  Mibby,  Dmtonti,  vol.  it 
p.  398.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

NE'PHELIS  (Ne^Xfi),  a  small  town  on  the 
coast  of  Cilicia,  situated,  according  to  Ptolemy  (v.  8. 
§  1),  between  Antioch  and  Anemurinm;  but  if,  as 
some  suppose,  it  be  the  same  place  as  the  Tit^Kior 
mentioned  in  the  Stadiasmua  Maris  Magni  (§§  181, 
182),  it  ought  to  be  looked  for  between  Selinus  and 
Celenderis.  Near  the  place  was  a  promontory  of  the 
same  name,  where,  according  to  Livy  (xxxiii.  20), 
the  fleet  of  Antiochus  the  Great  was  stationed,  when, 
after  reducing  the  towns  of  Cilicia  as  far  as  Selinu-s, 
he  was  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Coracesium,  and 
where  he  received  the  ambassadors  of  the  Rhodiaiis. 
(Comp.  Leake,  Atia  Minor,  p.  119.)        [L.  S.] 

NE'PHERIS  (lH<p(pis),  a  natural  fortress  situ- 
ated on  a  rock,  180  stadia  from  the  town  of  Car- 
thage. (Strab.  xvii.  p.  834.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

NEPTU-NIUS  MON&    [Pelobcs.] 

NEQUIinjM.     [Naiota.] 

NEBEAE,  a  tribe,  mention«i  with  several  others, 
who  are  equally  unknown,  by  Pliny,  and  placed  by 
him  in  the  iieigbbourbood  of  the  Insula  Pattalene, 
the  modem  Saurtuhtrdn  (vi.  20.  s.  33).        [V.] 

KEBE'TUM,  or  KERITUM  Qi-fiinrroy,  Ptol. : 
Etk.  Neretinus:  Nardo),  a  city  of  the  Sallentini,  in 
the  ancient  Calabria,  mentioned  both  by  Ptolemy 
and  Pliny  among  the  inland  towns  of  that  people. 
Its  name  is  also  found  far  the  Tabula,  which  fixes 
its  position  29  H.  P.  from  Manduria  on  (he  road  to 
Uxentnm  (Ugento),  and  20  M.  P.  from  the  latter 
city.  These  data  enable  us  to  identify  it  with  cer- 
tainty with  the  modem  town  of  Nardi,  a  con- 
siderable pUce  about  9  miles  N.  of  GaUipoU.  It 
is  clear  from  Pliny  that  it  was  a  town  of  municipal 
rank,  and  the  same  thing  is  confirmed  by  inscrip- 
tions; but  there  are  no  ancient  remains  at  Ifardd. 
(Plin.  iii.  11.  a.  16;  Ptol.  iii.  1.  §  76;  Tab.  Ptut. ; 
Orel).  /n«cr.  3108.  Otlier  inscriptions,  with  the 
name  of  Kumc,  iterit.  published  by  Huratori, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  1113,  1120,  and  by  Romanelli,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  49,  50,  are  probably  spurious.  See  Orelli, 
138.)  [E.  tt  B.] 

NEHICUS.    [Lepcas.] 

NERIGOS.  Pliny  (ir.  16.  s.  30),  in  speaking  of 
the  islands  in  the  north  of  Britain,says  that,  according 
to  some,  Nerigos  was  the  largest,  and  that  from  it 
people  used  to  sail  to  Thule.  As  besides  this  pas- 
sage we  have  no  other  information,  it  is  impossible, 
with  absolute  certunty,  to  say  what  ishmd  a  meant ; 
but  as  Norway  is  in  Danish  still  called  Norge,  and 
in  Swedish  2forrige,  it  is  nbw  generally  btsumed 
that  Nerigoe  is  the  modem  Noraag;  the  south- 
western headland  of  which,  projecting  into  the  sea, 
might  easQy  lead  the  ancients  to  the  belief  that  it  was 
an  island.  In  the  same  passage  Pliny  mentions  the 
ishmd  of  Bergi,  which  may  possibly  be  only  the' 
'  E  E  2 
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north-western  cout  of  Norway,  the  meet  Important 
commercUl  town  in  that  part  still  bearing  the  name 
of  Bergen.  The  island  of  Dornna  lastlj,  which  is 
mentioned  along  with  those  spoken  of  above,  has 
been  identified  with  DmoeK,  belonging  to  the  abbey 
of  Droniheim.  But  all  this  is  very  doubtful,  as 
Pliny,  besides  being  very  vague,  may  have  hlnndered 
here  as  in  other  parts  of  his  work ;  for,  aooprding  to 
some.  Bergion  seems  to  hare  been  an  ancient  name 
of  Hibemia  or  Ireland  (P.  Uel.  ii.  5.  §  4) ;  and 
Dumna  is  distinctly  called  by  Ptolemy  (ii.  3.  §  31, 
TiiL  3.  §  10),  an  isUnd  off  the  north  of  Britain. 
£Comp.  Oboadss.]  [L.  S.] 

NERIS.    [Ctnubu.] 

ME'RITUa    [Ithaca..] 

NE'RIUH.    [ABTABBiri 

NERO'NIA.    [Abtaxata.] 

NERTEBEAMES  (N<f>r«))^cO,s  small  German 
tribe,  which  is  mentiooed  at  a  late  period  in  the 
country  once  occupied  by  the  Chatti,  on  the  east  of 
Uons  Abnoha  (PtoL  ii.  1 1.  §  22).  [L.  &] 

NERTOBRIGA  (N<f>rM(»ya).  1.  A  town  of 
Hispania  Baetica  (Ptol.  ii.  4.  §  IS),  also  called  by 
Pliny  (iii.  I.  a.  3)  Concordia  JuUa,  the  modem 
Veiera  la  vieja.  It  is  named  'EpKiSputa  in  the 
copies  of  Polybius  (xxzv.  2),  by  an  omission  of  the 
If.    (Ukert,  vol.  ii.  pt.  1.  p.  381.) 

S.  A  town  of  the  Celtiberi  in  Uispania  Tarraco- 
nensis,  on  the  road  from  Emerita  to  Caesarangusta. 
It  is  called  by  Appian  litpy6Spiya  (^Hitp.  50),  and 
by  Snidas  J}tirf68ptytt :  now  Atmunia.  (PtoL  ii. 
6.  §  58;  Fiorus,  ii.  17;  Ant.  Itm.  437;  Ukert,  vol. 
iLpt.  l.p.  460.)  [T.  H.D.] 

NERVA  (titpcia,  PtoL  ii.  6.  §  7),  a  small  rirer 
in  the  M.  of  Hispania  Tarrsconensis,  in  the  territory 
of  the  Autrigones;  according  to  Ukert  (vol.  ii.  pt.  1. 
■p.  300),  the  modem  Ordmna,  near  Bubao;  though 
by  other  writers  it  is  rarionslv  identified  with  the 
Blmet  and  the  Nervion.         '  [T.  H.  D.] 

MERVICANUS  TRACTUS,  b  mentioned  in  the 
Not  Imp.  as  a  continnation  of  the  Aimoricaatis 
Tractns.  There  is  also  a  middle  age  aathority  for 
the  expression  "  Nenrici  Uttoris  tractus."  A  port  on 
this  coast,  named  Portus  Aepatiaci,  was  guarded  by 
some  Nervian  troops  according  to  the  Notitia. 
D'Anville  cbnclndes  that  the  Nerrii  extended  from 
their  inhind  paeiUon  to  the  coast,  and  had  part  of  it 
between  the  Morini  and  the  mouth  of  the  Scheldt ; 
a  conclusion  for  which  there  is  little  evidence,  and  a 
good  deal  against  it.  [MzsAPn;  MoRnn.]  [G.L.] 

KE'RVII  (Nfpoitoi,  Kiptioi),  a  nation  of  Belgica, 
whose  capital  according  to  Ptolemy  (ii.  9.  §  1 1)  was 
Bajiacnm  (_Bavai).  When  Caesar  was  preparing 
(B.C.  57)  to  march  against  the  Belgian  confederates, 
he  was  informed  that  the  Nerrii  had  promised  to 
supply  50,000  men  for  the  general  defence,  and 
that  ihey  were  considered  the  most  savage  of  all  the 
confederates.  (B.  G.  ii.  4.)  The  neighbours  of  the 
Kerrii  on  the  south  were  the  Arobiani.  (A  G.  iL 
IS.)  In  Caesar's  time  the  Nervii  had  not  allowed 
"  mercatorea "  to  come  into  tbdr  coantry ;  they 
would  not  let  wine  be  imported  and  other  tilings 
which  enoonraged  luxury.  When  Caesar  had 
marched  for  three  days  tturongh  their  territory,  he 
learned  that  he  was  not  more  than  10  Roman  miles 
from  the  Sabis  (Sranire),  and  the  Mervii  were 
waiting  fat  him  on  the  other  side  with  the  Atrebates 
and  Veromandoi,  their  border  people.  Thus  we 
asoertaio  that  the  Atrebates,  whose  chief  town  is 
Amu,  and  the  Veromandni,  whose  chief  place  wai 
St.  Qi»mtbtt  inn  also  neighbours  of  the  Nervii. 
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The  Nervii  had  no  cavalry,  and  their  coontiy  was 
made  almost  impenetrable  to  any  attack  from  the 
oavaliy  of  their  neighbours  by  quickset  hedges 
which  a  man  could  not  get  through,  and  indeed 
hardly  see  through  them.  {B.  G.  ii.  17.)  On  the 
banks  of  the  Sombre  Caesar  had  a  desperate  fight 
with  the  Nervii,  commanded  by  Bodnognatns. 
During  this  invasion  the  dd  men,  the  women,  and 
children  of  the  Nervii,  were  removed  to  the  aestoaries 
and  marshes,  somewhere  near  the  coast.  The 
Nervii  lost  a  great  number  of  men  in  this  battle : 
"  the  nation  and  the  name  were  nearly  deBtroyed.' 
(£.  G.  iL  27.)  Their  "  senatores  "  as  Caesar  call* 
them,  their  chief  men,  were  reduced  from  600  to 
three,  and  oat  of  the  60,000  who  were  in  the  hattk 
there  wen  said  to  be  only  500  left  capable  of  bearing 
arms.  After  this  terrible  slaughter  the  Nervii  nem 
agun  in  arms  against  Caesar  (b.  c  54),  when  they 
joined  the  Ebnrones  and  others  in  the  attack  on 
Quintns  Cicero's  camp.  (A  G.  v.  38.)  Some  cf  the 
oommentators  have  found  a  difficulty  about  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  Nervii  again  in  B.  a  54,  after  having 
been  nearly  destroyed  in  B.  c.  57.  We  must  sop- 
pose  that  Caesar  wrote  of  tlie  events  as  they  oc- 
curred, and  that  he  did  not  alter  what  he  had 
written.  In  B.  c.  57  he  supposed  that  he  had  de- 
stroyed most  of  the  fighters  of  the  Nervii.  In  B.  c 
54  he  found  that  he  was  mistaken.  In  B.  c  53 
the  Nerrii  were  again  preparing  to  give  trouble  to 
the  Roman  governor ;  but  be  entered  their  country 
in  the  winter  season,  and  before  they  hwl  time  to 
rally  or  to  escape,  he  took  many  prisoners,  drove  nS 
many  head  of  cattle,  and  ravaged  their  land,  and  so 
compelled  them  to  oome  to  terms.  (£.  G.  •n.  3.) 
When  the  meeting  of  the  Gallic  states  in  B.  c.  52 
was  settling  the  forces  that  each  nation  should  send 
to  the  relief  of  Alesia,  the  contingent  of  the  Nervii 
was  5000  men.  (£.  G.  viL  75.) 

Some  of  the  nations  between  the  &•*<,  tlx  aea, 
and  the  Rhine,  were  Germans  in  Caesar's  time,  but 
these  Germans  were  invaders.  The  Nerrii  (Tar. 
Germ.  e.  28)  claimed  a  Germanic  origin,  and  they 
may  have  been  a  German  or  a  mixed  German  and 
Gallic  race;  but  there  is  no  evidence  which  can 
settle  the  question.  Appian  (de  BeU.  GaU.  i.  4) 
speaks  of  the  Nervii  as  descendants  of  the  Tentones 
and  Cimbri  ;  bat  this  is  worth  veiy  little.  Appian 
had  probably  no  aathority  except  Caesar,  whom  he 
used  carelessly;  and  he  may  have  applied  to  the 
Nervii  what  Caesar  says  of  the  origin  of  the  Adn- 
atuci.  (£.  G.  iL  29.)  Stnbo  (p.  194)  also  say* 
that  the  Nervii  were  a  Germanic  nation,  hut  he  does 
not  even  know  the  position  of  the  Nerrii,  and  be 
misplaces  them. 

Caesar  mentions  some  smaller  tribes  as  dependent 
on  the  Nervii  {B.  G.  v.  39) :  these  tribes  were  Grudii, 
Levaci,  Plenmoxii,  Oeidtmi,  of  all  whom  we  know 
nothing. 

Pliny  (iv.  17)  mentions  in  Belgica  ss  inland 
people,  the  Castologi  (apparently  a  cormpted  name), 
Atrebates,  Nervii  liberi,  Veromandni ;  an  order  of 
enumeration  which  corresponds  with  the  position  cf 
the  Nervii  between  the  Atrebates  and  the  Veroman- 
dni ;  for  the  chief  place  of  the  Atrebates  is  Amu,  of 
the  Nervii  Batai,  and  of  the  Veromandoi  5(.  (bmtm 
[AuousTA  Veromakduobum.]  As  Pliny  calls 
uie  Nervii  liberi,  we  mnst  suppose  that  in  his  time 
they  wen  exempt  from  the  payment  of  taxes  to  the 
Romans,  and  retained  their  own  internal  goveni- 
ment;  probably  in  Pliny's  time  the  Romans  had  ni< 
yet  folly  reduced  their  coontiy. 
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Tilt  terrilotx  of  tli«  Kerrii  did  not  extend  bejrond 
U»  limits  of  the  oM  diocese  of  Cambnti,  which  wu, 
however,  very  Urge.  The  ctpital  of  the  Nervii  was 
Bagariun  (Ainn^,  bat  Caaibni  wu  also  a  town  of 
tbe  NerriL    [Camasacui!.] 

NE8ULUM,  ■  town  in  the  interior  of  Loeania, 
menlloaed  hj  Livy  dnriug  the  wan  of  the  Romans 
in  that  oonntrj,  when  it  was  taken  bjr  asaanlt  by  tbe 
eoBsnl  Aemilins  Barbala,  B.  c  SI7  (Lir.  iz.  30). 
The  only  other  notice  of  it  is  (bond  in  Uie  Itineraries, 
from  which  we  learn  that  it  was  situated  <»  tbe  high- 
road from  Capna  to  Rht^om,  at  the  point  of  jnnc- 
tioo  with  another  line  of  road  which  led  from  Venn- 
aia  hj  Potenlia  and  Ommentnin  towards  the  Iron- 
tiecs  of  Brataom  (/(m.  Ant  pp.  105,  110  ;  Tab. 
Pm).  The  names  and  distances  in  this  part  of  the 
Tabuk  are  too  eormpt  and  confhsed  to  be  of  any 
Rnioe:  the  Itinerary  of  Antooinas  places  it  14 
miles  (or  according  to  another  passage  16  miles)  N. 
of  Uannam,  the  site  of  which  is  clearly  ascertained. 
If  the  former  distance  be  adopted  as  correct,  it  most 
hsT*  been  situated  at,  or  in  tbe  neighbonrhood  of, 
La  Rotomda,  near  the  soarees  of  the  river  Lao 
(BobKn.  Not  ad  Cbu.  p.  293;  BomaoelU,  toL  L 
nass).  •  [E.H.B.] 

NEBirSII  (Nepo&rwi).  This  name  of  a  people 
neon  in  the  Tmphy  of  the  Alps  (Plin.  iii.  20.  s. 
24),  between  the  Oratelli  and  VeUanL  Ptolemy  (iii. 

1.  §  41)  places  them  within  his  Italy  among  the 
Hiritime  Alps.  Their  chief  town  was  Vintiom, 
which  is  Vatce,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Var,  and 
not  &r  from  Micaea  (Nitza).  [G.  L.] 

NESACTIUM  (Vtaixroti,  Ptol.),  a  town  of  Istria, 
tituted  to  the  K  of  Poh,  on  the  Flanaticus  Sinns, 
and  not  Cu:  from  tbe  river  Arsia,  which  was  the 
boondary  of  Istria  on  this  side.  Hence  Ptolemy  calls 
it  the  last  dty  of  Italy.  It  is  menUoned  by  Livy  as 
>  city  of  the  Istrians  before  their  conquest  by  Borne, 
and  a  strong  fortress,  so  that  it  stood  «  long  siege, 
sod  wu  only  taken  by  the  Boman  consul  0.  Claa- 
dios  Polcber,  by  cutting  off  its  supply  of  water  (Liv. 
xS.  1 1).  It  afterwards  appears  both  in  Pliny  and 
Ptolemy  as  a  mnnicipal  town  of  Istria  under  the 
Boinans,  and  seems  to  have  survived  the  £>11  of  the 
Western  Empre,  bat  the  period  of  its  destruction  is 
unknown  (PUn.  iii  19.  s.  23;  PtoL  iiL  1.  §  27 ;  Toi. 
Pent;  Anon.  Bav.  iv.  31),  The  &ct  of  iU  proxi- 
mity  to  the  Arsia  (^Ana),  combined  with  Livy's 
mention  of  a  river  ,/Ii>wa^  ijf  the  teallt,  render  it  pro- 
UUe  that  it  was  situated  immediately  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Arnai;  but  its  exact  site  has  not  been 
detennined.  [E.  H.  B.] 

NESAEA  (Ni)<n>fa),  a  district  mentioned  in  two 
places  in  Sbfabo,  with  slightly  differing  deecrip- 
tioos :  1.  as  a  country  belonging  to  Hyrcania,  and 
valered  by  the  Ochus,  now  Tedjen  (xi.  p.  609); 

2.  as  a  distinct  and  independent  land  (zi.  p.  51 1). 
The  geogmpber  probably  meant  to  imply  a  narrow 
strip  of  land,  whose  boundaries  were  Hyrcania, 
Ariima,  and  Parthis  respectively,  and  correspond- 
ing with  the  present  Khordtan.  It  may  be  iden- 
tified with  the  existing  iVifsaa,  a  small  town  to  the 
K.  of  tbe  AOxm  chain  of  mountuns,  between  A$- 
Urtiid  and  Mtthei.  (Wilson,  Ariana,  pp.  142— 
148.) 

There  has  been  soma  doubt  as  to  the  orthography 
of  the  uune,  which,  in  some  of  the  editions,  is  called 
Niaala;  but,  en  the  whole,  tbe  above  is  probably 
tbe  besL  It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  phtce  called 
by  laidons  Pattkaynisa,  "which  the  Greeks  call 
ISsMa,"  must  also  be  identified  with  the  present 
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Nuta.  The  same  district  answers  to  the  "  regio 
Nisiaea  Parthyenee  nobilis  '  in  Pliny  (y'u  25.  s. 
29).  [v.] 

MESCAmA,  a  mnnicipal  town  in  Hispanw  Bae- 
tica,  stood  on  the  site  of  the  modem  village  £1  Voile 
de  Aidelaciz,  2  leagues  W.  fnmi  Anteqvera.  It  is 
still  famed  for  its  mineral  springs,  the  existence  of 
which  in  ancient  times  is  attested  by  inscriptions. 
(Ukert,  vol.  ii.  pt  1.  p.  363.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

NESIOTIS  (Ni»<riwTii  x^po,  Ptol.  v.  9.  §  17), 
a  district  of  Asiatic  Sennatia,  formed  by  the  windings 
of  the  river  Bha,and  occupied  by  the  Asaei,  Matbbi, 
and  Phtbeibophaol  [E.  B.  J.] 

MESIS  (A^utda),  a  small  island  on  the  coast  of 
Campania,  between  Puteoli  and  Neapolis,  and  di- 
rectly opposite  to  the  extremity  of  the  ridge  called 
Mons  Paasilypos  (Seneca,  Ep.  S3).  It  may  be  con- 
sidered as  forming  the  eastern  headland  of  the  bay 
of  Baiae  or  Puteoli,  of  which  Cape  Misennm  is  the 
western  limit.  The  island  is  of  small  extent,  but 
considerable  elevation,  and  undoubtedly  constituied 
at  a  remote  period  one  side  of  the  crater  of  a  vol- 
cano. This  must,  however,  have  been  extinct  before 
tbe  period  of  historical  memory;  but  it  appears  that 
even  in  the  days  of  Statius  and  Lucan  it  emitted 
snlphnreons  and  noxious  vapours,  which  has  long 
ceased  to  be  tbe  case  (Stat  Silv.  ii.  2.  78;  Lucan, 
vL  90).  It  was  nevertheless,  like  the  adjoining  bill 
of  Paasilypos,  a  pleasant  place  of  residence.  Brutus 
had  a  v^  there,  where  he  was  visited  by  Cicero 
shortly  after  the  death  of  Caesar,  and  where  they 
conferred,  together  with  Caseins  and  Libo,  upon 
their  future  phtns  (Cic.  ad  Att.  xvi.  1 — 4).  Pliny 
tells  us  that  it  was  famous  for  its  asparagus,  a 
celebrity  which  it  still  retaina  (Plin.  zix.  8.  s. 
42) ;  but  the  wood  which  crowned  it  in  tbe  days 
of  Statius  (SUe.  iii.  1.  148),  has  long  since  disap- 
peared. [E.  U.  B] 

NESIS  (tivTU,  Arrian  P»rgU.  p.  18),  a  small 
river,  60  stadia  from  the  Borgyg,  which  discharges 
itself  into  the  Enxine  by  the  Prom.  Herculis,  C'tga* 
ConitantioutkH  Cape  A  <Uer  of  Gauttier's  map),  where 
there  is  now  a  river  called  Afeswwnta.      [E,  B.  J.] 

NESSON.    [Nessomis  Lacus.] 

l^ESSaNIS  LACUS  (4  N«rirmli  Al/m)),  a 
lake  of  PeUsf^otis  in  Theesaly,  lying  east  of  La- 
rises,  now  called  Karaljair  or  Mov^Xi/in).  In 
summer  it  is  only  a  marah,  and  contains  very  little 
water,  but  in  winter  it  is  filled  by  the  overflowing 
of  the  Peneins.  When  the  basin  is  filled,  its  su- 
perflaons  waters  are  conducted  by  a  channel  into 
the  lake  Boebds,  now  called  Karla.  (Strab.  ix. 
p.  440  ;  Leake,  NorAtm  Greece,  voL  i.  p.  445, 
vol.  iv.  p.  403.)  Strabo  regarded  the  Ukes  Mes- 
sonis  and  Boebeis  as  tbe  remains  of  the  great  lake 
which  covered  Theasaly,  before  the  waters  found  an 
outlet  through  the  vale  of  Tempo  to  the  sea;  but  be 
is  mistaken  in  saying  that  Nessonis  is  larger  than 
Boebeis.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  430.)  Nessonis  received  its 
name  from  a  town  Neeson,  which  is  mentioned  only 
by  Stepbanus  B.  (s.  v.  iHatiavy, 

MESTAEL    [Ksan.] 

NESTAME.    [Haiit»bia,  Vol  IL  pi  264,  b.] 

NESTI,  N£STAEI  (N^irroi,  Scylax,  p.  8;  Nc- 
OTOioi,  Eratosthenea,  ap.  SekoL  ApoUon.  JUod.  iv, 
1296),  a  people  of  Illyricnm,  with  a  town  of  the 
same  name,  near  the  river  Mxsrm  (N^rot,  Scylax, 
2.C.;  Artemidorus,a;).5(ep&.£.«.r.),wbich  has  been 
identified  with  the  Kerha.  [E.  B.  J.] 

MESTUS  or  NESSUS  (Siarat,  8cyL  pp.  8, 
29;  ScynuL  672;  Pomp.  iSOn,  iL  2.  §§  2,  9;  Plin. 
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ir.ll,Tiu.l6;  Nfeiror, Heaod.  Thtof.  341';  Ptol.iiL 
12.  §  2,  ui.  IS.  §7;  M^oroi,  Zooar.  iz.  28:  JVoto. 
Tarldsb  Kartuu),  the  river  which  ooiutituted  the 
boundary  of  Thraoe  ud  Macedonia  in  the  time  ef 
Philip  and  Alexander,  an  arrangement  which  the 
Rotnaos  continaed  on  their  oooquest  of  the  latter 
countrr.  (Strab.  Tii.  p.331;  Lit.  xlr.  29.)  Tbn- 
cydides  (ii.  96)  atatee  that  it  took  ita  riae  in  Ht. 
Scomiiu,  whence  the  Hebnu  descended;  bein^,  in 
&ct,  that  dnater  of  great  sommita  between  GUui- 
iendU  and  Sei/ta,  which  sends  tribntariea  to  all  the 
great  riven  of  the  N.  of  Eoropean  Turkey.  It 
diiicbarged  itaelf  into  the  sea  near  Abdera.  (Herod. 
Tii.  109;  camp.  Theophrast.  H.  P.  iiL  2;  Leake, 
Northern  Grteoe,  voL  iii.  p.  215.)         [E.  B.  J.] 

N  ESUXIUH  (N>)iroi)Xi«v),  a  harboor  co  the  coast 
of  Cilicia,  between  Celenderis  and  Seleocia,  60  stadia 
east  of  Mylae.     (SUu&umut  Mar.  Mag.  §§  166, 

167.)  rL&] 

NETCrPHAH  (Npr«<f><i),a  town  of  Jndah,  men- 
tioned by  Ezra  (ii.  22)  and  Kehemiah  (vti.  26),  be- 
tween Bethlehem  and  Anathoth,  if  anything  can  he 
concluded  from  the  order  in  which  the  names  occnr, 
which  is  so  questionable,  that  Beit-Nettif  may  be, 
perhaps,  sahly  regarded  as  its  modem  represen- 
tative. It  is  utnated  on  the  highest  point  of  a  lofty 
ridge,  towards  the  NW.  of  the  ancient  tribe  of 
Jadah.  (Robinson,  Bib.  Set.  toI.  iL  pp.  341 — 
347;  Reland,  Palaatma,  pp.  650,  909.)     [0.  W.] 

NETOM  or  NEETUM  (itit,Toy,  PtoL  iii.  4. 
§  13;  Ketnm,  Cic,  SL  Ital.:  Elk.  Netinns,  Cic, 
Plin.:  Noto  FeocJUo),  a  considerable  town  in  the  S. 
of  Sicily,  near  the  sources  of  the  little  rinr  Asi- 
aarus  QFaleomra),  and  aboat  20  miles  SW.  of  Sy- 
racuse. We  find  no  mention  of  it  in  early  times, 
but  it  was  probably  subject  to  Syracuse;  and  it  ia 
in  accordance  with  this,  that,  by  the  treaty  oon- 
clnded  in  b.  c.  263  between  the  Romans  and  Hieron 
king  of  Syracns^  Meetam  was  noticed  as  one  of  the 
cities  left  in  sabjeetion  to  that  monarch.  (Diod. 
zxiii.  Exc.  H.  p.  502.)  We  haTe  no  aoeount  of 
the  circDmataooea  which  sobeeqneotly  earned  for 
the  Netini  the  peculiarly  priTileged  poaitico  in  which 
we  afterwards  find  them :  bat  in  the  days  of  Cicero 
Netum  enjoyed  the  rights  of  a  "  fbedenta  civitas" 
like  Messana  and  Tanromenium ;  while,  in  Pliny's 
time,  it  still  retained  the  rank  aC  a  Latin  town 
(cimloi  Latmag  oonditionW),  a  faToar  then  enjoyed 
by  only  three  dties  in  the  island.  (Cic  Verr.  rr. 
26,  T.  22,  51 ;  Plin.  iii.  8.  s.  14 ;  PtoL  I.  e. ;  Sil. 
Ital.  xir.  268.)  Ptolemy  is  the  last  andsnt  writer 
that  mentions  the  name;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that 
it  continued  to  exist  throoghont  the  middle  ages ; 
and  under  the  Norman  kinga  roae  to  be  a  place  of 
great  importance,  and  the  capital  of  the  aouthem 
province  of  Sicily,  to  which  it  gave  the  name  of 
VaX  di  Ifoto.  But  having  suSered  repeatedly 
from  earthquakes,  the  inhabitants  wera  induced  to 
emigrate  to  a  sits  nearer  the  sea,  where  they  founded 
the  modem  dty  of  Noto,  in  1703.  The  old  site, 
which  is  now  known  as  Koto  Veedtio,  waa  on  the 
summit  of  a  lofty  bill  about  8  milea  fipom  the 
modem  town  and  12  from  the  sea-coast :  some  re- 
mains of  the  ancient  ami^theatre,  and  of  a  building 
called  a  gymnasium,  are  still  visible,  and  a  Greek 
inscription,  which  belongs  to  the  time  of  Hieron  IL 
(FazelL  d«  Rtb.  Sie.  iv.  S;  CaataU.  Iiuer.  SkiL  p. 
101.)  [K.  H.  B.J 

NEUDBUS  (VfiXpot,  Anian,  Indie  c  4),  a  small 
atream  of  the  Panjib,  which  fiowed  into  the  Hy- 
draotes  (JRavi  at  IrataW)  from  the  country  of  the 
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Attaeeni.  It  has  not  been  identified  with  any  mojen 
river.  [V.] 

NEVntNUM  [NonoDcaTnt.] 

MEUBI  (JHmpA),  a  nomad  people  of  the  N.  af 
Europe,  whom  Herodotoa  (ir.  17,  51, 100,  lt5) 
places  in  the  centre  of  the  region  whidi  now  com- 
prises Poland  and  Lithnaoia,  about  the  rinr-tani 
of  the  Bug.  They  occupied  the  district  (rV 
N<vp/Sa-)^r)whiehUytotheNW.of  the  lake  out 
of  which  the  Tyras  rises,  and  which  stilt  beao  the 
name  in  SUTonie  of  Nvnkaamja,  with  its  dwf 
town  Nwr,  and  a  river  NwrtU.  Some  time  befxc 
the  expedition  of  Daiwus,  they  had  been  obliged  to 
quit  tlieir  niginal  seats,  on  account  of  a  quantity  of 
serpents  with  which  it  was  infested,  and  had  taluo 
refuge  with  the  Budini  in  the  district  about  the 
Bug,  which  had  till  then  belonged  to  that  pei^ 
Though  not  of  the  same  origin,  in  custonu  ttMT 
resembled  the  Scjthiana,  and  bora  the  repntatioB  of 
being  enchanters  (yiirrti),  like  the  **  Schamas* 
among  the  Siberian  nomads  of  the  present  dty. 
Once  a  year — so  the  Scythians  and  the  Greeks  of 
Olbia  told  Herodotus— each  of  them  became  fori 
few  days  a  wolf ;  a  legend  which  still  lingers  among 
the  people  of  VoUu/nia  and  WhiU  Sumo.  Pom- 
ponins  Uela  (ii.  1.  §§  7, 13)  repeats  this  story  fran 
Herodotoa.  (Comp.Plin.viiLS4;  Creuzer,5|miMii:, 
roL  iL  p.  131.)  The  Sarmatian  Nataki  of  Ptoleniy 
(Najofwi,  iiL  5.  §  35)  are  the  same  as  the  Neori, 
the  name  )4>pearing  in  ■  Gredzed  form;  but  then  i> 
some  difficulty  in  haimoninng  his  statements,  u 
well  as  those  of  Enphoms  (op.  Anon.  Poet  (t^Igo 
Scgwut.  Ck.),  V.  843;  Anon.  Peripl.  p.  2)  and  of 
Ammianus  HarcelUnos  (xzxL  2.  §  1 4),  with  the 
mora  trustworthy  aoconnta  of  Herodotus.  Schafaiik 
{Sloe.  AU.  Ttd.  I  pp.  194—199)  refers  the  Neuri 
to  the  Wendiah  or  Servian  stock.  [E.  B.  J.] 

NIA  (N(a),  a  river  of  Interior  Ubya,  dischaiging 
itself  into  the  Hesperian  bav,  in  13°  30*  E.  koK-snd 
90°  N.  ho.  (Ptol.  iv.  6.  §  7).  Colonel  Leake  (Jown. 
Gtog.  Soc  vol.  iL  p.  18)  has  identified  it  with  the 
Ri)  Grande,  which  takes  its  rise  on  the  border  of  tbe 
highland  of  jSoMj^amAta,  acccrding  to  HoUien's  map 
(rror.  m  tie  Interior  of  Africa,  1820),  in  10° 
37'  N.  lat  and  13°  37'  W.  tong.  [K  B.  J.] 

NICAE,  NICE  (Nfnr),  or  NICAEA  (NteuaX 
a  town  of  Thrace,  not  far  from  Adriaaople,  tbe  scene 
of  the  defeat  and  death  of  the  empeiw  Vaiens  by 
the  Ooths  in  A.  D.  878.  (Anun.  MaioeE  xxxL  13; 
Cedren.  ii.  p.  183;  Sosom.  iv.  19;  Theoph.  p.  772.) 
It  haa  been  variooaly  identified  with  KtMi  and 
Kululeu.  [T.  H.  D.l 

NICAEA.  I.  InAria.  l.(Nm<a;£a.Niinttei< 
orNurofi'is:  /jJMb),  one  of  tlie  moat impertaat towns 
of  Bitbynia,  of  which  Strabo  (xiL  p.  665)  even  calls 
it  the  metropolis,  was  situated  on  the  eastern  skors 
of  lake  Ascania  or  Ascanins,  in  •  wide  and  fertile 
pbun,  which,  however,  waa  somewhat  unhealthy  ia 
summer.  The  phuie  is  sud  to  have  been  coknised  by 
Bottiaeans,  and  to  have  originally  borne  the  name  of 
Aooore  (Staph.  B.  :  v.)  or  H^oote  {Geogr.  Mi*. 
p.  40,  ed.  Hudson) ;  but  it  was  subsequently  destroyed 
by  the  Mynana.  A  few  years  after  the  death  of 
Alexander  tin  Great,  Antigonus,  probably  after  his 
victory  over  Eumenee,  in  B.  c  316,  rebuilt  the  toini, 
and  called  it,  after  himself,  Antigoioeia.  (Steph.  B. 
t«.;  EuaUth.  adAiHii. /l,iL863).  Notka^after 
Lysimachns,  having  made  himaelf  master  o^  a  gnat 
part  of  Asia  Hinor,  changed  tbe  nam*  of  Antigooeia 
into  Nicaea,  in  booouT  of  hia  wife  Micaea,  a  daughter 
of  Antipater.    (Stspb.  B.,  Emtttb.,  Stnbw,  IL  ee.) 
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Juaniag  to  matbar  ■eoount  (Mamiwo,  op.  PkoL 
Cod.  iU.  p.  233,  ed.  Bekker),  Nlcaea  wu  foonded 
bj  men  fram  Nicaea  near  Thennopylae,  who  had 
KfTed  in  Use  annj  of  Alexander  the  Great,  The 
town  vu  bnilt  wiUi  great  regolarity,  in  the  form  of 
a  aqnan,  measDnog  16  stadia  in  circomfetence ;  it 
had  fbor  gates,  and  all  its  stnets  intenected  cue 
anatber  at  right  anglea,  bo  that  from  a  monnnient  in 
the  ocDtre  all  the  foar  gates  could  be  seen.  (Strah. 
xii.  ppk  56iS.  &e.)  This  moonment  stood  in  the  gym- 
nasinni,  irhich  was  destroyed  by  fire,  bat  was  restored 
with  increased  magnificffiice  by  the  younger  Pliny 
{Eput  z.  48),  when  be  was  gorenor  of  Bithynia. 

Soon  after  the  time  of  Lyaimachos,  Micaea  became 
a  dty  of  great  importance,  and  the  kings  cf  Bithynia, 
vhote  era  begins  in  b.  c  288  with  Zipoetes,  often 
residod  at  Nicaea.  It  has  already  been  mentioned 
that  in  the  time  of  Strabo  it  is  called  the  metropolis 
ef  Bithynia;  an  hononr  which  is  also  assigned 
to  it  on  some  coins,  though  in  later  times  it  was 
enjoyed  by  Nioomedeia.  The  two  cities,  in  fact, 
kept  np  a  long  and  vehement  dispute  about  the  pre- 
cedence, and  the  38th  oration  of  Dion  Chrysostomns 
was  expressly  composed  to  settle  the  dispote.  From 
this  ontioo,  it  appears  that  Nicomedeia  alone  had  a 
rifiht  to  the  title  of  metropolis,  but  both  were  the  first 
cities  of  the  country.  The  younger  Pliny  makes 
frequent  mention  of  Kcaea  and  its  public  buildings, 
which  be  undertook  to  restore  when  governor  of 
Bithynia.  (fput.  z.  40,  48,  &&)  It  was  the 
biithplaoe  of  the  astronomer  Hipporchus  and  the 
hiitonan  Dion  Cassias.  (Suid.  t.  v.  "Imrofxos.^ 
The  nnmeroQs  aaaa  of  Nicaea  which  still  exist 
attest  the  interest  token  in  the  dty  by  the  emperors, 
u  well  as  its  attachment  to  the  mien ;  many  of 
them  commemorate  g:reat  festivals  celebrated  there  in 
hoaonr  of  gods  and  emperon,  as  Olympia,  Isthmia, 
Diooyaia,  Pytbia,  Gommodia,  Severio,  Philadelphia, 
Ice  Throughoat  the  imperial  period,  Nicaea  re- 
mained an  important  place ;  for  its  situation  was  par- 
timlarly  £ivourable,  being  only  25  miles  distant 
iian  Prnsa  (Plin.  t.  32),  and  44  from  Constanti- 
nople. (/<..^n<L  p.  141.)  When  the  Inst  mentioned  city 
became  the  capital  of  the  Eastern  Empie,  Nicaea 
<iid  not  lose  in  importance;  for  its  present  walls, 
which  were  erected  during  the  last  period  of  the 
Empire,  enclose  a  much  greater  space  than  that 
ascribed  to  the  place  in  the  time  of  Strabo.  In  the 
mgn  of  Constantine,  A.  D.  32S,  the  celebrated 
Connol  of  Nicaes  was  held  there  against  the  Arian 
heresy,  and  the  prelates  there  assembled  drew  np 
tiie  creed  called  the  Nicene.  Some  trarellers  have 
believed  that  the  oonnoil  was  held  in  a  church  still 
existing;  bat  it  has  been  shown  by  Prokesch  (£rtn- 
tnmgtn,  iii.  p.  234)  that  that  church  was  built  at 
a  later  period,  and  that  the  council  was  probably  held 
m  the  now  rained  mosque  of  Orchan.  In  the  coarse 
«(  the  same  century,  Nicaea  suffered  much  from  on 
earthquake;  but  it  waa  restored  in  A.  D.  368  by  the 
empenr  Valeos.  Daring  the  middle  ages  it  was 
for  a  kog  time  a  strong  bulwark  of  the  Greek 
emperors  against  the  Turks,  who  did  not  conquer  it 
mUl  the  year  1078.  Daring  the  first  crusade,  in 
1097,  it  was  recovered  firom  them  by  the  Christians, 
bat  in  the  peace  which  was  afterwards  condnded  it 
was  ceded  to  the  Tarka.  In  the  I3th  century, 
vhen  Constantinople  was  the  capital  of  the  Latin 
empire,  Theodore  Lascaria  made  I^caea  the  capital 
<t  Western  Asia ;  in  the  end,  however,  it  was  finally 
eooqaered  and  incorporated  with  the  Ottoman  empire 
by  Oichan.    Maof  of  its  public  buildings  were  then 
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deitrsyed,  and  the  materials  used  by  the  oonqoerors 
in  erectiug  thor  mosques  and  other  edificea.  The 
modem  Imit  ia  a  very  poor  pbce,  of  scarcely  mora 
than  100  hooaea,  while  in  Pooocke's  time,  there  still 
existed  aboat  300.  The  ancient  walls,  with  their 
towere  and  gates,  are  in  tolerably  good  preservation ; 
their  drcomferenoe  ia  14,800  feet,  being,  at  the  hose 
from  16  to  20  feet  in  thlcknees,  and  ^m  30  to  40 
feet  in  height;  they  contain  four  large  and  two 
small  gates.  In  moat  places  they  are  formed  of 
alternate  conrees  of  Koman  tiles  and  Urge  square 
stones,  jmned  by  a  cement  of  great  thicluess.  In 
some  places  have  been  inserted  columns  and  other 
architectural  fragments,  the  ruins  of  more  ancient 
edifices.  These  walla  seem,  like  those  of  Coostaa- 
tinople,  to  have  been  built  in  the  fourth  oentury  of  our 
era.  Some  of  the  towere  have  Greek  inscriptions. 
The  rams  of  mosques,  baths,  and  honses,  dispersed 
among  the  gardens  and  cornfields,  which  now  occupy 
a  great  port  of  the  space  within  the  Greek  forti- 
fications,  show  that  the  Turkish  town,  though 
now  so  inconsiderable,  was  once  a  place  of  im- 
portance ;  hut  it  never  waa  so  large  as  the  Greek 
city  and  it  seems  to  have  been  almost  entirely  con- 
structed of  the  remains  of  the  Greek  Nicaea,  the 
walls  of  the  rained  moeqties  and  baths  being  full  of 
the  fragments  of  Greek  temples  and  churches.  On 
the  north-western  parts  of  the  town,  two  moles 
extend  into  the  hike  and  form  a  harbour ;  but  the 
lake  in  this  part  has  much  retreated,  and  left  a 
marshy  plain.  Outside  the  walla  remnants  of  an 
ancient  aqueduct  are  seen.  (Camp.  Leake,  Aria 
Minor,  pp.  10,  foil ;  V(n>  Prokesch-Osten,  Erm- 
nertin^eii,iii,pp.32I,foU.;  Pococke,  Jonrneg  m  Atia 
Jfihor, iii. pp.  tSI.foll.;  Walpole,  7'urby,iLp.l46; 
Eckhel,  Doetr.  Num.  i.  pp.  423,  foE ;  Boache,  Ltxic. 
Set  Awn.  iii.  1.  pp.  1374,  foa)  [L.  S.] 


com  OF  mcAEA  m  BrrHTKiA. 

2.  (NUaia,  Anian,  v.  19  ;  Strab.  zv.  p.  698; 
Cart  ix.  3.  23),  a  city  in  the  Pamib,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Hydaspes  (or  ./efam),  bmlt  by  Alex- 
ander the  Great  to  oonunemonte  his  victory  over 
Poms,  who  ruled  the  fiat  conntiy  intermediate 
between  that  river  and  the  Aceaines.  It  was  at 
Nicaea  or  Bucepholia,  which  appears  to  have  beeq 
on  the  opposite  bonk,  that  Al^^der  (according  to 
Strabo,  t  c.)  built  the  fieet  which  Nearchua  snbae- 
qnently  conimanded,  the  conntiy  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  having  abimdance  of  wood  fit  for 
ship-btulding.  No  town  now  exists  which  can  with 
any  probability  be  identified  with  it.  [V.] 

NICAEA.  M.  InEuropt.  l.(N(ica»:  £(A.Ni- 
Kotth :  Niaut,  in  French  Nia),  a  city  on  the  coast  of 
Liguria,  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Maritime  Alps, 
near  the  frontier  of  Gallia  Narbonensis.  On  this 
acootmt,  and  because  it  was  a  oolony  of  Hasidlia,  it 
was  in  early  times  commonly  reckoiud  as  belonging 
to  Gaal  (Steph.  B.  «.  v.) ;  and  this  attribution  is 
atin  followed  by  Mela  (ii.  S.  §  3) :  but  fhim  the 
time  that  the  Varua  became  fixed  as  the  limit  of 
Italy,  Nicaas,  which  was  sitoated  about  4  mile* 
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to  th«  B.  of  that  river,  was  natnnllf  indnded  in 
Italy,  and  is  accordingly  so  described  by  Strabo 
Pliny,  and  Ptolemy.  (Strab.  iv.  p.  184;  Plin.  iii. 
5.  8.  7;  Ptol.  iiL  1.  §  2.)  We  have  no  account  of 
its  early  history,  beyond  the  fiwt  ttiat  it  was  a 
colony  of  Uassilia,  and  appears  to  have  oootiniud 
always  in  a  state  of  dependency  npon  that  city. 
(Strab.  W.  pp.  180,  184;  Plin.  /.  c;  Steph.  B.  t.v.) 
It  was  titoated  on  the  borders  of  the  Ligurian  tribes 
of  the  Ozybii  and  Deciates;  and,  as  well  as  its 
oeighbonr  Antipolis,  was  continually  harassed  by 
the  incursions  of  these  barbarians.  In  B.  c  154 
both  dties  were  actually  besieged  by  the  Ligniians; 
and  the  tfassilians,  findini;  thenuelves  unable  to  re- 
pulse the  assailants,  applied  to  Bome  for  assistance; 
the  consul  Q.  Opimius,  who  was  despatched  with 
an  army  to  their  succour,  quickly  compelled  the 
Ligorians  to  lay  down  their  arms,  and  deprived  them 
of  a  considerable  part  of  their  territory,  which  was 
annexed  to  the  dependency  of  Hassilia.  (PoL  zssiL 
4,  7 ;  Lir.  Epit.  xlvil)  From  this  time,  nothing 
more  is  heard  in  history  of  Nicaea,  which  continued 
to  belong  to  the  jurisdiction  of  Msssilia,  and,  even 
after  it  came  to  be  subject  to  the  Romans,  and 
included  gengraphically  in  Italy,  was  still  for  muuici> 
pal  purposes  dependent  upon  its  parent  city.  (Strab. 
tr.  p.  184.)  At  a  later  period,  the  new  division  of 
.the  prorinces  again  tran^erred  to  Gaul  the  towns  of 
Nicaea  and  Cemenelium,  togetho'  with  the  whole 
district  of  the  Maritime  Alps,  westward  of  the 
Tropaea  Augnsti.  Hence,  we  find  Nicaea  described 
by  Ammianu  (vt.  11.  §  IS)  as  belonging  to  Gaol; 
and  during  the  decline  of  the  Empire,  after  it  bad 
become  an  episcopal  see,  the  names  of  its  bishops  are 
found  among  the  Oanlish  prelates.  It  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  ever  been  a  town  of  much  importance 
under  the  Roman  Empire ;  and  was  apparently 
eclipsed  by  the  dty  of  Cemenelium  (Ciimes),  in 
its  immediate  neighbourhood.  But  it  had  a  good 
port,  which  mnst  always  hare  secured  il  some  share 
of  protiperity,  and  after  the  fall  of  Cemenelium,  it 
rose  to  be  the  most  important  city  in  this  part  of  Gaul, 
and  became  the  capital  of  an  independent  district 
called  the  Conlado  <U  Nizxa  (County  of  Nice).  This 
trventnally  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Hoose  of  Savoy, 
and  now  forms  part  of  the  dominions  of  the  king  of 
Sardinia.  Ifict  itself  is  a  flourishing  pUco,  with 
about  30,000  inhabitants,  but  has  no  remains  of 
antiqui^.  The  ancient  city  probably  occupied  the 
height,  now  the  sit«  of  the  castle,  and  the  immediate 
neighboarhood  of  the  port,  which  thoogh  small, 
is  secure.  Niee  is  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  PagUtme,  a  considerable  mountain  torrent, 
evidently  the  stream  called  Paulo  by  Pliny  and 
Mela.     (Plin.  I  e. :  Mel  ii.  4.  §  9.) 

About  S  miles  E.  of  Nice  is  a  deep  bay  or  inlet 
between  two  rocky  promontories,  forming  a  spacions 
natural,  horfaoor  now  known  as  the  Gulf  of  Villa- 
Jranca,  from  a  town  of  that  name,  which  has 
however  existed  only  since  the  13th  century.  This 
is  probably  the  Pobti's  Oltvula  of  the  Maritime 
Itinerary  (p.  S04).  The  Axao  Portds  of  the 
same  Itinerary  is  probably  a  small  cove,  forming  a 
well-sheltered  harbour  for  small  vessels  on  the  E. 
side  of  the  headland,  called  Capo  di  S.  O$paio, 
which  forms  the  eastern  bonndary  of  the  (Mfof 
ViSafranca.  A  similar  core  a  few  miles  further  E. 
just  below  the  modem  village  of  Eia,  is  probably 
the  AviBio  PoRTus  of  the  same  authority;  but  the 
distances  given  between  these  points  are  greatly 
OTtrsUted.  fE.  H.  B.J 
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S.  (Nbnua:  Eth.  Vaceutit),  a  fortraaa  of  Am 
Locri  Epicnemidii,  ntnated  upon  the  sea,  and  dose 
to  the  pass  of  Thermopylae.  It  is  described  by 
Aeschines  as  one  of  the  places  which  oiinunasded 
the  pass.  (i)e  foi.  Ley.  p.  45,  ed.  Steph.)  It  wss 
the  first  Locrian  town  after  Alpenoa,  the  latter  bdag 
at  the  very  entrance  of  the  pass.  The  surrender  o( 
Nicaea  by  Phalaecus  to  Philip,  in  b.  c.  346,  made 
the  Macedonian  kuig  master  of  Thermopylae,  and 
brought  the  Sacred  War  to  an  end.  (Diod.  xtL 
69.)  Philipkept  possession  of  it  for  some  time,  but 
subsequently  gave  it  to  the  Tbessalians  along  with 
Magnesia.  (Dem.  nU.  iL  p.  153,  ed.  Beiske;  Aesch. 
e.  Ctaipk.  p.  73,  ed.  Steph.)  But  in  B.  c.  340  wo 
again  find  Nicaea  in  tiw  jxssession  of  Philip. 
(Dem.  in  PhU  Ep.  p.  153.)  According  to  Hemnon 
lap.  Phot  p.  SS4,  a.,  ed.  Bekker ;  c  41 ;  ed.  Orelli) 
Nicaea  was  destroyed  by  the  Phodans,  and  its  in- 
habitants founded  the  Bithynian  Nicaea.  But  evea 
if  this  is  tme,  the  town  mnst  have  been  r^wilt  soon 
afterwards,  since  we  find  it  in  the  hands  of  the  Ae- 
tolians  during  the  Roman  wim  in  Greece.  (Polyb. 
X.  42,  xvii.  I ;  Liv.  xxviii.  5,  xxxii.  32.)  Snl»e- 
quently  the  town  is  only  mentioned  by  Strabo  (ii. 
p.  426).  Leake  identifies  Nicaea  with  the  castle  of 
PundmMia,  where  there  are  Hellenic  remains. 
(Norlhent  Greeoe,  voL  iL  p.  5,  seq.) 

3.  In  Illyria.     [Castba,  VoL  I.  p.  S6S,  a.] 

4.  In  Thrace.     [Nioab.] 

NICAMA  (Ndtevut),  a  pkce  cm  the  SW.  coast  of 
India,  called  a  metropoUs  by  Ptolemy  (viL  1.  §  12). 
U  was  in  the  district  of  Uia  Bati,  within  the  ter- 
ritory of  king  Pandion.  It  was  very  probably  on 
the  site  of  the  present  CoUopalem.  [V.] 

NICA'SIA  (Nuccurla),  a  small  island  near  Naxos. 
(Steph.  B. «.  V.) 

NICEPHOHIUM  (SacrKpiptor.  Strab.  zvi.  p. 
747;  PtoL  v.  18.  §  6;  Stej*.  B.  ».  ».),  a  pUce  of 
considerable  importance  in  Mesopotamia,  on  the  river 
Enjduates.  According  to  Isidoms  (Ifaiu.  Partk. 
i.  ed.  Mailer)  and  Pllny  (v.  24.  s.  21,  vL  26.  a.  30% 
it  owed  its  foundation  to  Alexander  the  Great:  ac- 
cording, however,  to  Appian,  to  Seleucns  I.,  which 
is  much  more  likely  (Synoc  c  57).  It  is  men- 
tioned by  Dion  Cassins  (zl.  13)  and  by  Tadtns 
(Ann.  vL  40),  but  simply  as  one  of  many  towns 
founded  by  the  Haeedmians.  Strabo  calls  it  a 
town  of  the  Mygdooians  in  Mesopotamia  (xvi.  p. 
747).  Notfaingiaknownof  its  intermediate  history; 
but  Justinian  erected  a  fortress  here  (Procop.  eh 
Aedif.  ii.  7);  and  the  emperor  Leo,  who  probably 
added  several  new  works  to  it,  is  said  to  have 
changed  its  name  to  Leontopolis.  (Of.  Hierod. 
p.  715;  and  Chron.  Edess.  ap.  Anenami,  i.  p. 
405.)  [V-] 

NICEPHOltlUS,  an  affluent  of  the  Tigris,  whidt 
washed  the  walls  of  Tigranocerta  (Tac.  Ann.  xr.  4), 
now  the  Bitlit-ehdl,  which  rises  at  Bath  Kitht, 
on  the  S.  of  Jebel  Ifmrid,  and  W.  of  LnJee  Van, 
(Chesney,  Exped.  EigArat  voL  L  p^  18;  Ritter, 
Erdhinde,  toL  x.  p,  88.)  Kiepert's  map  identifies 
it  vritb  the  Jaedciane  Si.  [E.  B.  .T.] 

NICER  (the  Neciar),  a  tributary  of  the  Rhine, 
having  its  sources  not  fsr  from  those  of  the  Dannbe, 
and  discharging  itself  into  the  Rhine  in  the  ndgh- 
bourhood  of  Mankem.  Its  course  forms  a  sort  of 
semicircle,  as  it  first  flows  in  a  north-eastern  and 
afterwards  in  a  north-western  direction.  The  Kicer 
is  not  mentioned  until  a  late  period  of  the  Roman 
Empire.  In  a.  d.  319,  the  emperor  Valentinian  had 
to  make  great  efforts  in  taming  some  part  of  th* 
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rirer  into  a  new  dunsel  for  the  parpose  of  protecting 
the  walb  of  *  fort  erected  on  its  banks  from  being 
unieniiiDed  and  wanhed  away  by  its  waters.  (Amm. 
Hirc.xxviilS;  Vojaac  Prob.  IS,  where  it  is  called 
Ki«:er;  Anson.  ifotelL  423  ;  Sidon.  Apollin.  Paneg. 
ad  Aril.  334;  Enmen.  Paneg.  CoiuL  IS;  SymmacL 
Laud,  m  VahnL  ii.  9,  10.)  The  remains  of 
Soman  antiquities  on  the  hanks  of  the  Nicer  are 
TRY  nnmeroos,  and  a  few  of  its  tribntaries,  sach  as 
the  Armiaia  (Erms)  and  Hurra  (_Afurr),  are  men- 
tioiifd  in  iniicriptions  found  in  the  country.  [L.  S.] 
KI'CIA.  [Castra,  VoL  I.  f.  562,  a.] 
KICIUU  or  NICIU  (ItuHov  iarTp6*a\it,  Ptol. 
i».  5.  §  9),  a  principal  town  in  the  Nomos  Proso- 
pitcs  of  Lower  A^ypt,  lay  just  above  Homemphis 
and  nearly  midway  between  Hemphis  and  Alex- 
sodieia.  It  was  me  of  the  military  stations  on  the 
uuin  road  between  those  cities  which  ran  nearly 
panllel  with  the  Canopic  arm  of  the  Nile.  [Pboso- 
nro]  [W.  B.  D.] 

XICOKEDEIA  (Nwo^4S<ia:  Elk.  tiucofniStis : 
laihiid  or  Itmid),  the  capital  of  Bithynia,  sitnated 
OS  the  north-eastern  coast  of  the  Sinus  Astacenos,  a 
jart  of  the  Propontis.  The  town  of  Astacns,  a  little  to 
the  soath-east  of  Nicomedeia,  was  destroyed,  or  greatly 
dimagrd,  by  Lysimachns;  and  some  time  after,  B.a 
2M,  Nicooiedeo  I.  bnilt  the  town  of  Nicomedeia,  to 
wbich  the  inhabitants  of  Astacns  were  transferred 
(Steph.  B.  1.  r.;  Strab.  xii.  p.  563;  Paus.  v.  12.  §S; 
£u^«b.  Chron.  01.  129.  I).  The  founder  of  the  new 
city  made  it  the  capital  of  bis  kingdom,  and  in  a 
thort  time  it  became  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
flourishing  cities,  and  continued  to  prosper  for  mora 
than  six  centuries.  Pliny,  in  his  letters  to  the  em- 
yevx Trajan,  mentions  several  public  buildings  of  the 
city,  such  as  a  seiMte-hoose,  an  aqueduct,  a  forum, 
a  teniple  of  Cybele,  &c.,  and  speaks  of  a  great  fire, 
during  which  the  place  saflered  much  (,£pttt.  z.  42, 
46).  Respecting  its  rivalry  with  Nicaea,  see  Nl- 
CAEA.  According  to  Pliny  (v.  43),  Nicomedeia  was 
62)  miles  to  the  soatfa-eist  of  Chalcedon,  while  ac- 
cnnlin^  to  others  it  was  only  60  or  61  miles  distant 
(ftiJntpp  124,  140;  It.  Bierot.  p.  572;  Tab. 
J'etU.)  Under  tiie  Boman  Empire  Nicomedeia  was 
(Aen  the  residence  of  the  emperors,  such  as  Diocle- 
tiag  and  Constantino,  especially  when  they  were  m- 
ftgti  in  war  against  the  Parthians  or  Persians. 
(AunL  Vict,  ds  Caet.  39 ;  Nicephor.  vii.  in  fin.) 
The  city  often  snffired  from  earthquakes,  but  owing 
to  the  munificence  of  the  emperors  it  was  always  re- 
stoted  (Amm.  Marc  xvii.  7;  Philostorg.  iv.  p.  506). 
It  also  suSiered  ranch  from  an  invasion  of  the  Scy- 
thians (Amm.  Hare  zziL  9,  12,  13).  The  orator 
Libanius  (Oroi.  62,  torn.  iii.  p.  337,  ed.  Beiske) 
monnu  the  loss  of  its  thermae,  basilicae,  temples, 
gymnasia,  schools,  public  gardens,  &C.,  some  of  which 
vere  afterwards  restored  by  Justinian  (Procop.  de 
Aed.  V.  I ;  comp.  Ptol.  v.  1.  §3,  viii.  1 7.  §  4 ;  Hierocl. 
p.  691)^    From  inscriptions  we  learn  that  in  the  later 
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period  of  the  empire  Nicomedeia  enjoyed  the  honour 
of  a  Roman  colony  (Orelli,  Itucript.  No.  1060).  The 
city  is  also  remarkable  as  being  the  native  place  of 
Arrian,  the  historian  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  as 
the  place  where  Hannibal  pot  an  end  to  bis  che- 
qnered  life.  Constantine  breathed  bis  hut  at  hia 
villa  Ancyron,  near  Nieomedeia  (Cassiod.  Chron, 
Comt. ;  Philostorg.  ii.  p.  484).  The  modem  IiaUd 
still  contains  many  interesting  remains  of  antiquity, 
respecting  which  see  Pococke,  vol.  iii.  p.  143,  &c.; 
Dacripiion  deFAiie  Mineure,  torn.  i. ;  comp.  Rascbe, 
Lexia.  Bei  Num.  iii.  I.  p.  1435,  &0.  [L.  S.] 

NICVNIS  DBOMUS  (SUvnt  fpiiun,  PayU 
Mar.  Erytkr,  p.  9,  ed,  Undson;  Toviici),  Ptol.  iv. 
7.  §  11;  N(m,  Ptol.  i.  17.  §  12),  one  of  the 
"  Buns"  of  Azania,  on  the  E.  coast  of  Africa,  seven 
(days'  stations)  in  all.  Passing  the  Noti  Comu  of 
Ptolemy  (^El-Khaitt),  the  voyager  arrived  at  the 
"  Strands "  (oi-yioXof),  the  Little  and  the  Great, 
extending  six  days  according  to  the  Periplus,  eight 
according  to  Ptolemy's  authorities,  though  he  would 
reduce  the  distance  to  four  natural  days.  The  Little 
Strand,  which  occnrs  first,  is  doubtless  the  S^f 
Tawtl,  or  "  Long  Sword,"  of  the  Arab  pilots,  so 
called  from  its  cnrvatnre.  The  Great  Strand  is 
probably  the  district  now  called  Merit,  "  Dry 
Desert."  These  have  an  extent  of  300  miles.  Next 
comes  the  peopled  shore  where  Ptolemy  (i.  17.  §  11) 
places  3  towns,  EssiNA  CEtririra),  this  Sabafiohis 
PORTDS  (Sapmrlmros  ipiwt),  and  TomcB  or  Nici, 
the  Nioon  of  the  Periplus.  These  towns  must  be 
placed  in  the  Bora  Somauli,  or  the  land  of  the 
SomauU,  or  ShwrnUi,  a  mild  people  of  pastoral  ha- 
bits, confined  to  the  coast,  which  they  occupy  from 
the  Bed  Sea  to  the  river  Jvba.  The  "  Port  of  Sa- 
rajnon"  corresponds  with  Marlak,  while  the 
"  Bun  of  Nicon"  agrees  with  the  point  called  Tom 
in  Owen's  map.  (Narrative  of  Voyages  to  explort 
the  Shorei  of  Jfrica,  Arabia,  and  Madagaicar, 
performed  io  U.  H.  ships  Leven  and  Barraconta, 
London,  1833;  comp.  Cooley,  Claudius  Ptolemg 
and  the  Nik,  p.  64.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

NICCNIUM  (Nut(«»io»,  Scylax,  p.  29),  a  city  of 
European  Sarmatia,  which  Strabo  (vii.  p.  306)  places 
at  ISO  stadia  from  the  mouth  of  the  Tyras,  while 
the  anonymous  Coast-describer  (p.  9)  fixes  it  at 
300  stadia  frran  the  Isiacorum  Portns,  and  30 
stadia  from  the  Tyras  on  the  coast.  Stephanns 
of  Byzantium  (a.  c.)  states  that  it  was  at  the  month 
of  the  later,  but  for  lirr/wv,  TtSpov  should  probably 
be  read.  Ptolemy  (iii.  10.  §  16)  has  removed  it  firom 
the  coast,  and  placed  it  too  far  to  the  N.  Its  posi- 
tion must  be  looked  for  near  OrsdHpoI.      [E.B.J.] 

NICaPOLIS  (N«<(toXi»  !  Eth.  NucotoA/tdiX 
i.  e.  the  "City  of  Victory."  L  In  Atia.  1.  A 
town  of  Bithynia,  on  the  coast  of  the  Bospoma,  a 
few  miles  north  of  Chalcedon.  (PUn.  v.  43;  Steph. 
B.  ».  ».) 

2.  A  tbwn  in  Cappadocia  or  Armenia  Uinor, 
founded  by  Pompey  on  the  spot  when  be  had  gained 
his  first  decisive  victory  over  HIthridates.  (Strab,  xii. 
p.  555  ;  Appian,  Mitkrid.  101,  105  ;  Dion  Cass. 
XXXV.  33 ;  Caes.  BeU.  Alex.  36:  Plin.  vi.  10.)  It 
was  situated  in  a  valley  of  the  river  Lyons,  a  tribu- 
tary of  the  Iris  (^  A  eta  Martyr,  torn.  iii.  Jtji  p.  46), 
at  a  distance  of  100  miles  to  the  north-west  of  Si- 
tala,  and  98  to  the  north-east  of  Sebastia.  It  was 
a  populous  town  as  early  as  the  time  of  Strabo;  but 
during  the  last  period  of  the  Empire  it  appears  to  have 
sn£ki«d  much,  and  its  decayed  walls  were  restored  by 
Justinian.  (Procop.  J»  Aed.  Iii.  4;  oomp.  Ptol.  v.  7. 
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%a;  Itm.AnLjff.  183, 207,  215;  HierocI  p.  703; 
Steph.  B.  «. «.).  Host  traTcUen  aiid  antiquaries  are 
agreed,  that  Kicopolis  ia  represented  by  the  modem 
Torkish  town  of  DttriH;  bat  as  this  place  is  situ- 
ated on  a  tributary  of  the  Euphrates,  tlie  opinion  is 
opposed  to  the  statements  of  our  authorities,  espe- 
cially  the  "  Acta  Hartymm.''  Others  are  inclined  to 
regard  Jirara-Atwar,on  the  Lycas,as  marking  the  site 
of  Nicopolis;  but  still  the  routes  indicated  in  the  Iti- 
neraries  are  in  favour  of  Devriki;  whence  D'AnviUe 
too  identifies  this  place  with  MicopoUs,  assuming  that 
the  error  lies  with  the  author  of  the  "  Acta  Mar- 
tyram,"  who  expressly  places  Nioopolis  on  the  river 
Lycus. 

3.  An  episcopal  see  of  uncertain  site,  in  Lydia  or 
Ionia,  mentioned  by  Hierocles  (p.  660).      [L.  S.] 

4.  A  town  in  Cilicia.     [Issus.] 

5.  A  town  in  Palestine.     [EmcAus,  No.  2.] 
NICaPOLIS.     IL   In  Jfriea.      A    town    in 

Aegypt,  founded  by  Augustus  Caesar,  in  n.  o.  24, 
on  ttie  field  where  be  defeated,  for  the  last  time, 
M.  Antonios,  and  in  conunemonttion  of  the  surrender 
of  Alexaodr^  (Strab.  xvii.  p.  795  ;  Joeeph.  B. 
Jud.  iv.  1 1 ;  Dion  Cass.  li.  1 8 ;  Steph.  B.  «.  t>.)  The 
conqueror  was  at  the  moment  highly  incensed  with  the 
Alexandrians;  and,  by  the  foundation  of  a  Boman 
town  in  their  immediate  neighbourhood,  sought  to 
inflict  a  permanent  blow  on  their  political  and  com- 
mercial supremacy.  Nicopolis  was  built  a  little  W. 
of  the  Delta  proper,  on  the  banks  of  the  canal 
which  connected  Canopns  with  the  capital,  and 
about  three  and  a  half  miles  from  its  eastern  gate. 
That  it  was  intended  for  a  city  of  the  first  rank  ap- 
pears from  its  ground  plan,  which,  however, was  never 
executed.  Its  founder  built  an  amphitheatre  and 
a  diaulos,  and  established  there  Ludi  Quinquennales, 
in  hoooor  of  his  victory  QAKflcwiptuL,  Spanheim, 
Eput.  V.  §  3,  ed  Morell.);  and  coins  bear  on  their 
obverse  the  legend  NIKOnOAU.  SEBA2T.  KTI2T. 

He  also  designed  to  erect  several  temples,  and  to 
transfer  to  them  the  principal  sacrifices  and  priest- 
colleges  of  the  Macedonian  cafntal.  But  the  whole 
scheme  was  a  failure ;  the  natural  advantages  of 
Alexandreia  were  incontestable;  and  the  Bonum 
"  City  of  Victory  "  was  never  more  than  than  a  subtirb 
of  its  rival  Within  less  than  a  century  after  its  fbun- 
datioo,  the  name  of  Nicopolis  disappears  from  history. 
A  town  called  Juliopolls,  mentioned  by  Pliny  alone 
(vi.  23.  8.  26),  as  seated  on  thd  same  canal,  and 
about  the  same  distance  (20 — 30  stades)  from 
Alexandreia,  is  apparently  Nicopolis  (see  Mannert, 
ToL  X.  p.  626).  [W.  B.  D.] 

NICOTOLIS.  III.  InEuropt.  1.  Acity  of  Epeiras, 
erected  by  Augustus,  in  commemoration  of  the  victory 
ofActium,  B.a31.  It  was  situated  near  the  entrance 
of  the  Ambraciot  gulf,  on  the  promontory  of  Epeirus, 
which  is  immediately  opposite  that  of  AcUum  in 
Acamania.  The  extremity  of  the  Epeirot  promon- 
tory is  now  occupied  by  the  town  of  Pr^vesa;  and 
Nicopolis  lay  8  nliles  to  the  N.  of  this  town,  on  a  bw 
isthmus  separating  the  Ionian  sea  from  the  Ambraciot 
gulf.  It  was  upon  this  isthmus  that  Augustus  was 
encamped  before  the  battle  of  Actium.  His  own  tent 
was  pitched  npon  a  height  immediately  above  the 
isthmus,  from  whence  he  could  see  both  the  cuter 
sea  towards  Paxi,  and  the  Ambraciot  gulf,  as 
well  as  the  parts  towards  Nicopolis.  He  fortified 
the  camp,  and  coimected  it  by  walla  with  the  outer 
port,  called  Comarus.  (Dion  Cass.  1.  12.)  After 
the  battle  be  surrounded  with  stones  the  phce  where 
his  own  tent  had  been  ptched,  adorned  it  with  naval 
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trophies,  and  boilt  within  the  encksore  a  saactoaij 
of  Neptune  open  to  the  sky.  (Dion  Cass.  IL  12.) 
But,  according  to  Suetonius  (Aug.  18),  he  dedicated 
this  pUce  to  Neptune  and  Mm.  The  dty  waa 
peopled  by  inhabitants  taken  from  Ambiada,  Ana^ 
torium,  Thyrium,  Argos  Amphilochicum,  and  Caly- 
don.  (Dion  Cass.  U.  1 ;  Suet.  Aug.  12 ;  Strab.  vii. 
pp  324,  325 ;  Pans.  v.  2a  §  3,  vii.  18.  §  8,  x.  38. 
§  4.)  Augustus  institnled  at  Nicopolis  a  quin- 
quennia] festival,  called  Actia,  in  commeniontim  of 
his  victory.  This  festival  was  sacred  to  ApoUo,  and 
was  celebrated  with  music  and  gymnastic  games, 
horae-racing  and  sea-fights.  It  was  probaUy  the 
revival  of  an  old  festival,  smce  there  was  an  andeat 
temple  cf  Apollo  on  the  promcotory  of  Actium, 
which  is  mentioned  by  Thucydides  (i.  29X  imd  was 
enlarged  by  Augustus.  The  fiastival  was  declared 
by  Augustas  to  be  a  sacred  contest,  by  which  it  was 
made  equal  to  the  four  great  Grecian  games;  it  waa 
placed  under  the  superintendence  cf  the  Lacedae- 
monians. (Dion  Caw.,  Suet,  Strab.,  IL  ec)  Aa- 
gustus  caused  Nicopolis  to  be  admitted  into  the 
Ampbictyonic  council  (Paus.  x.  38.  §  3%  and  made 
it  a  Roman  colony.  (Plin.  iv.  1.  s.  2;  Tac.  Aim. 
V.  10.)  A  Christian  church  appears  to  have  been 
founded  at  Nicopolis  by  the  Apostle  Faol,  since  be 
dates  his  letter  to  Titus  from  Nicopolis  of  Mace- 
donia, which  was  most  probably  the  colony  of  Au- 
gustus, and  not  the  town  in  Thrace,  as  sane  bare 
supposed.  Nicopolis  continued  to  be  the  chief  city 
in  Western  Greece  for  a  long  time,  but  it  had  al- 
ready fallen  into  decay  in  tlie  reign  of  Julian,  since 
we  find  that  this  emperor  restored  both  the  city 
and  the  games.  (Mamertm.  Juliau.  9.)  At  the  b». 
ginning  of  the  fifth  century  it  was  plundered  by  the 
Goths.  (Procop  B.  Goth.  iv.  22.)  It  was  again 
restored  by  Justinian  (ds  Aedif.  iv.  2),  and  was  still 
in  the  sixth  centtuy  the  capital  of  Epeurus.  (HierocL 
p.  651,  ed.  Wesseh)  In  the  middle  ages  Nicopolis 
sunk  into  insignificance,  and  the  town  of  Prfvaa, 
built  at  the  extremity  cf  the  promontory,  at  length 
abscarbed  all  its  inhabitants,  and  was  doubtless,  as  in 
simiUr  cases,  chiefly  constructed  oat  i£  the  ruins  cf 
the  ancient  city. 

The  ruins  of  Nicopolis  are  still  very  oonaderable. 
They  stretch  across  the  narrowest  part  of  the 
isthmus  already  described.  Strabo  (viL  p.  324) 
errooeously  describes  the  isthmus  as  60  stadia  in 
breadth;  but  the  broadest  part,  from  the  south- 
eastern extremity  of  the  lagoon  called  Mizoma  tn 
itytika,  is  only  three  miles ;  while  the  narrowest 
part  is  less  than  half  that  distance,  since  the 
eastern  half  of  the  isthmus  is  occupied  by  the  lagoon 
of  ildtoma.  This  lagoon  is  separated  from  the 
Ambraciot  gulf  only  by  a  narrow  thread  of  land, 
which  is  a  mile  long,  and  has  openings,  where  the 
fish  arc  cangbt  in  great  numbers,  as  they  enter  the 
lagoon  in  the  winter  and  quit  it  in  the  summer.  This 
illustrates  the  statement  of  an  ancient  geographer, 
that  fish  was  so  plentiful  at  Nicopolis  as  to  be 
almost  disgusting.  (Geogr.  Graec.  Afm.  voL  iil  ^ 
13,  ed.  Hudson!)  Nicopolis  had  two  harbours,  of 
which  Strabo  (vil  p.  324)  says  that  the  nearer  and 
smaller  was  called  Comams  (Kii/iapos),  while  the 
further,  and  larger,  and  better  one,  was  near  the 
month  of  the  gulf,  distant  about  12  stadia  £rara 
Nicopolis.  It  would  appear,  that  Strabo  conceived 
both  the  ports  to  have  been  on  the  western  coast 
outside  the  golf ;  but  it  is  evident  from  the  natni* 
of  the  western  coast  that  this  cannot  have  been  the 
case.    Moreover,  Dion  Cassioa  Q,  12)  calls  Comam* 
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the  ontar  porti  and  ttura  cao  be  little  donbt  that  the 
leoond  harbonr,  intended  b;  Stnbo,  was  the  port  of 
VaAi  within  the  golf,  the  distance  of  which  from 
Nicopolis  conesponds  to  the  12  stadia  of  Strabo,  and 
when  then  are  some  Boman  ruins  a  little  within 
and  00  the  eastern  shore  of  the  creek.  The  port  of 
Comarns  was  doabtless  at  Jf^tHa,  bnt  the  name  of 
Coauiro  is  now  given  to  the  wide  bay  north  of 
MfOta 

The  ruins  of  Nicopolis  are  now  called  PaUopri- 
nso.  On  approaching  them  from  Privaa,  the 
tnvdler  first  comes  to  some  small  arched  buildings 
of  lirick,  which  were  probably  sepnlchres,  beyond 
which  an  the  remains  oiF  a  strong  wall,  probably  the 
aDDtbem  enclosure  of  the  city.  Near  the  south- 
irestem  extremity  of  the  lagoon  Uaaoma,  is  the 
PciukaiiroH  or  castle.  It  is  an  irregular  pentagonal 
eoclosare,  surtounded  with  walls  and  with  square 
towers  at  interrals,  about  25  fiset  in  height.  On 
tJie  western  side,  the  walls  are  most  perfect,  and  here 
too  is  the  principal  gate.  The  extent  of  the  enclosure 
is  ibont  a  qoarter  of  a  mile.  The  variety  of  marble 
fbgnients  and  even  the  renmins  of  inscriptions  of 
tile  time  of  the  Boman  Empire,  Inserted  in  the 
masonry,  prove  the  whole  to  have  been  a  repair, 
tlKngh  periiaps  upon  the  site  of  the  original  acro- 
polu,  and  restorKi  so  as  to  have  been  sufficiently  large 
to  receive  the  diminished  population  of  the  place.  It 
may  have  been,  as  Leake  conjectures,  the  work  of 
Justinian,  who  restored  Nicopolis. 

Three  himdred  yarda  westward  of  the  Po&Jiiuiron 
are  the  remains  of  a  small  theatre  but  little  dilapi- 
liated.  CoL  Leake  says  that  it  appears  to  be  about 
200  fnt  in  diameter  ;  but  Lieut.  Wolfe  describes  it 
a>  only  60  feet  in  diameter.  Being  built  upon  level 
grmnd,  tlie  back  or  highest  port  is  entii^y  sup- 
ported upon  an    arched   corridor.    Between    ttus 
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theatre  and  the  shore,  are  the  ruins  of  a  quadran- 
gular building  of  brick,  which  was  perhaps  a  palace, 
as  it  has  numerous  apartments,  wiUi  many  niches  in 
the  walls  for  statues,  and  some  remains  of  a  stone 
pavement.  It  stands  just  within  an  aqueduct,  sup- 
ported upon  arches,  which  entered  Nicopolis  on  the 
north,  and  was  30  miles  in  length.  Considerable 
remains  of  it  are  met  with  in  different  ports  of 
Epeirus. 

Farther  north,  at  the  foot  of  a  range  of  hills,  are 
the  remains  of  the  great  theatre,  which  is  the  most 
conspicuous  object  among  the  ruins.  It  is  one  of  the 
best  preserved  Boman  theatres  in  existence.  The 
total  diameter  is  about  300  {bet.  The  scene  is  120 
feet  long,  and  30  in  depth.  There  are  27  rows  of 
seats  in  three  divisions.  From  the  back  of  the 
theatre  rises  the  hill  of  MHAaUtii,  which  was  nn> 
douhtedly  the  site  of  the  tent  of  Augustus  before  the 
battle  of  Actium.  Close  to  the  theatre  are  the 
ruins  of  the  stadium,  which  was  circukr  at  both 
ends,  unlike  all  the  other  stadia  of  Greece,  but 
similar  to  several  in  Asia  Minor,  which  have  been 
constructed  or  repaired  by  the  Bomans.  Below  the 
stadium  are  some  ruins,  which  are  perhaps  those  of 
the  gymnasium,  since  we  know  from  Strabo  (vil  p. 
325)  that  the  gymnasium  was  near  the  stadium. 
The  accompanying  map  is  taken  from  LieuL  Wolfe's 
survey.  (Leake,  Northern  Grace,  vol.  i.  p.  185, 
seq. ;  Wolfe^  in  Journal  (ff  Ctogr.  Soe,  toL  iii.  p. 
92,  seq.) 
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2.  A  town  of  Thrace,  not  &r  from  the  month  of 
the  Neesus,  and  therefore  called  by  Ptolemy  (iii.  11. 
§  13)  Nui6xoKis  71  wfpl  Uiamy.  It  appears 
to  have  been  founded  by  Trajan,  as  it  is  snmamed 
Ulfua  upon  cdns.  The  Scholiast  upon  Ptolemy 
says  that  it  was  subsequently  named  Christopolis  ; 
but  it  is  still  called  Nicopolis  by  Socrates  (iST.  £. 
tU.  36)  and  Hierocles  (p.  635). 

3.  A  town  ol  Thrace  at  the  foot  of  Mt  Haemns. 
(PtoL  m.  II.  §  11.) 

4.  A  town  of  Thrace,  situated  at  the  place  where 
the  latrus  flows  into  the  Danube,  and  erected  by 
Trajan  in  memory  of  his  victory  over  the  Dacians. 
(Amm.  Marc.  xxxL  5  ;  Jomand.  d»  Beb.  Get.  e.  18; 
Hierod.  p.  636.) 

NICOTEBA  {Nicotera),  a  town  of  Bruttinm, 
known  only  from  the  Antonine  Itinerary  (pp.  106) 
111),  which  places  it  18  M.  P.  south  of  Vibo 
Valentia,  on  the  rood  to  Rh^tun.  It  is  repeatedly 
mentioned  in  the  middle  ages,  and  still  exists  under 
its  ancient  name  as  a  considerable  town  and  an 
episcopal  see.  [E.  H.  B.] 

NIDUM  or  NIDUS,  a  town  of  Britain,  situated 
according  to  the  Itinerary  (pj  484),  «n  the  rood  from 
Isca  Dumnunionmi  to  Isca  Siliuiun,and  consequently 
in  the  territory  of  the  Belgae.  This  mte,  however, 
is  in  all  probability  false;  and  it  appears  rather  to 
have  been  a  town  of  the  Silures,  the  modem  tfeath, 
on  the  river  of  that  name  in  GUmarganthin, 
(Camden,  p.  785.)  [T.  H.  D.] 
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KIE  (N4  Udor.  Parlh.  16,  ed.Hmier),  a  small 
place  in  Ariana,  probabl/  the  present  JVeA,  in  Ko- 
hutin.  [V.] 

NIGEIB  or  NIGIB  Qtlyttp,  PM.  it.  6.  §  14; 
N^Yip,  Agathem.  u.  10^  Niger,  j/tn.  Migria,  Plin. 
T.  4,  8,  TiiL  32),  a  great  river  of  interior  Libya, 
flowing  from  W.  to  K  It  has  long  been  a  moot 
point  among  geographer*  whether  the  Nigeir  of 
the  ancients  should  be  identified  vith  the  rirsr 
now  known  as  the  JOjolibd  or  Quorra,  which,  after 
taking  its  course  through  the  rast  pUins  or  low- 
knds  of  Central  Africa,  tnms  southwards  towards 
the  Bight  of  Benin,  where  it  enters  the  sea.  For 
instance,  Gosselin  (Giogntfhu  da  Ancient,  vol.  i. 
pp.  125 — 13S)  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  an- 
cients possessed  no  knowledge  dl  NW.  Africa  to  the 
S.  of  the  rirer  Nun.  Wakkenaer  {Rtdterdut  Gio- 
graphiquet  jur  tinttrieur  de  VAfrique  Septen- 
trionaie,  Paris,  1831)  also,  who  has  carefully  dis- 
cussed this  point,  sums  up  the  result  of  bis  inquiries 
by  asserting  that  none  ^  Ptolemy's  rivers  can  be 
the  same  as  the  DjoHbd  or  any  other  stream  of  the 
Biledu-lSieUn,  as  that  region  was  quite  unknown 
to  antiquity,  and  was,  in  reality,  discovered  by  the 
Arabs.  Fallowing  in  the  same  track,  Mr.  Cooley 
(C&nK&u  Ptolemy  and  the  Nik,  London,  1854) 
regards  the  Nigeir  as  a  hypothetical  river,  repre- 
senting collectirely  the  waters  of  the  BiUdu-Uerid. 
On  the  other  hand.  Colonel  Leake  (Joum.  Geog. 
Soo.  vol.  ii.  pp.  1 — 28),  whose  views  are  adopted  in 
the  present  article,  considers  that  Ptolemy's  informa- 
tion on  the  Djolibi  or  Qtorra,  although  extremely 
imperfect,  was  real.  There  seems,  indeed,  to  be 
reason  for  believing  that  its  discovery  may  be  placed 
at  a  much  earlier  period,  and  that  its  banks  were 
reached  by  the  young  Nasamones.  [Nasamoxes.] 
Ptolemy's  f  tatements  (I  c.)  are  annexed,  from  which 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  arguments  in  favour  of  the 
identity  of  his  Nigeir  with  the  Quorra  are  veiy 
btrong.  He  believed  that  the  earth  was  spherical; 
he  divided  the  great  circle  into  360°;  of  these  de- 
grees he  placed  the  same  number  in  the  breadth  of 
N.  Africa,  that  modem  observations  confirm ;  in  the 
length  of  the  same  country  he  erred  only  one-tenth 
in  excess.  While  in  the  interior,  proceeding  from  a 
point  of  the  W.  coast,  where  his  positions  approxi- 
mate to  modem  geognphy,  he  placed  a  great  river, 
flowing  ftwa  W.  to  K,  exactly  in  the  Utitude  where 
the  (iuorra  flows  in  that  direction.* 

In  considering  the  exact  meaning  of  this  passage, 

•  la  thj  interior  of  LIbja,  Mys  Ptolemy,  the  two 

greatot  rivers  are  the  Geir  and  the  Nifelr. 

IS.  loac     K.  lat. 

The  Gelr  unites  Mount  Uurgala 
with  the  Giramantic  Phamnx.  A 
rl»or  diiergei  from  It  at        -       -    <J0    0"     I60    0" 

And  makes  the  lake  Chelonldes,  of 
which  the  middle  i>  In    •       •       .   49°    C     !0°    C 

This  ri>er  is  uid  to  be  loit  under, 
ground,  and  to  reappear,  forming 
another  river,  of  which  the  W.  end 
itat.       .      .       .       .       .       .4ei>0'l«O0' 

The  E.  part  of  the  river  forms  the 
lake  Nuba,  of  which  the  poiitlnn  li    XP    V      \tp    if 

The  Nlgelrlolni  the  mountalni  Han. 
dnifandThiliLand  formi  the  Uke 
Nigrites,  of  which  the  position  Is  -    19°   (K     18°   0* 

ThU  river  has  two  northerly  diver- 
gent* to  the  mountains  Sagapola 
and  Utargala ;  to  the  K.  one  diver- 
gent to  the  lake  Libya,  the  posi- 
tion of  which  lake  U       .       •       -   Vf>   V     VP  V> 

And  to  the  &  one  divergent  to  the 
river  Daraa,  at  two  positions  •      -    MO   c      17°   C 
and  -       .       •      .       .       .       .    940   V     17°   (K 

In  the  Latin       •       •       •      •       .    a|o   ly     1;°   O" 
and  --••...    sio    (K     12°  SO' 
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it  shonld  be  remcrtibered  that  tlie  word  brrpofiri, 
translated  "  divergent,"  simply  indicates  the  point  of 
junction  of  two  streams,  withont  any  reference  to 
the  eonrse  of  their  watera.  At  present,  onr  ac- 
quaintance with  the  Quorra  is  too  limited  to  iden< 
tify  any  of  its  divergents ;  and  even  were  there  data, 
by  which  to  institute  a  eompaiisoD,  the  impetleetiaa 
of  Ptolemy's  infortnation  will  probably  leave  these 
particulars  in  obacnrity.  After  having  stated  that 
the  Geir  and  Nigeir  are  the  two  principal  rivers  of 
the  interior,  be  describes  the  one,  as  yoking  togather 
(iwi(myritii>)  the  Ganunantic  Phaianx  wi£  Mt 
Usargala;  and  the  latter,  as  uniting  in  the  same  way 
Mt.  Uandnis  with  ML  Thala.  It  is  plain  that  be 
considera  them  to  be  riven  beginning  and  endii^  in 
the  interior,  without  any  oonnectian  with  the  sea. 
If  two  opposite  branches  of  a  river,  rising  in  two 
▼eiy  distant  motmtains,  flow  to  a  commoD  receptacle, 
the  whole  may  be  described  as  joining  the  two 
monntiuns.  Of  the  general  direction  of  the  cuncnt 
of  the  Nigeir  there  can  be  no  doubt,  as  the  latitudes 
and  longitudes  of  the  towns  on  its  banks  (§§  S4 — 
28)  prove  a  general  bearing  of  K  and  W.;  ani  fircsn 
its  not  being  named  among  the  rivers  of  the  W. 
coast  (§  7),  it  must  have  been  snppoeed  to  flow 
from  W.  to  K  The  lake  Libye,  to  which  there  was 
an  E.  divergent,  though  its  position  GUIs  300  geog. 
miles  to  the  NW.  el  Lake  Ttchad,  may  be  presmned 
to  represent  this,  the  principal  lake  of  the  interior; 
it  was  natural  that  Ptolemy,  like  many  of  the 
modems,  shonld  have  been  misinformed  as  to  its 
position,  and  communicaticn  of  the  river  with  the 
lake.  It  is  now,  indeed,  known  that  the  river  does 
not  communicate  with  Lobe  Ttekad,  and  that  it  is 
not  a  river  of  the  interior  in  Ptolemy's  sense ;  that 
its  sources  are  in  a  very  difiierent  latitnde  frwn  that 
which  he  has  given;  and  its  course  varies  con- 
siderably from  the  enormous  extent  of  dtrectioa  to 
the  E.,  which  results  from  his  positioa  of  the  towns 
on  its  banks.  But  recent  investigationa  hare  shown 
that  the  difierence  of  longitude  between  his  source  of 
the  river  and  the  W.  coast  is  the  same  as  that  given 
by  modem  observations, — that  TnAMOlfDACASA 
(ea/uii'Seurara,  §  28),  one  of  his  towns  on  the  Nigeir, 
coincides  with  Timbuitu,  as  laid  down  by  M.  Jofnard 
from  Cailli^, — that  the  length  of  the  eonrse  rf  the 
river  is  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  Quorra,  as  &r  a* 
the  monnbun  Of  Kong,  with  the  addition  of  the 
5Aa(iifoorSWjrof^wid(S,— while  Ht.  Thala  is  very 
near  that  in  which  it  may  be  supposed  that  th* 
Shadda  has  its  origin.  In  the  imperfect  state  of 
onr  information  upon  the  countries  between  Bonk 
and  Darfir,  it  would  be  hazardous  to  identify  the 
lakes  Cbelonides  and  Nuba.  In  comparing  Ptolemy's 
description  of  the  central  coimtiy  between  the  Nile 
and  Nigeir,  there  are  reasons  for  concluding  that  be 
had  acquired  an  obscure  knowledge  of  it,  similar  to 
that  which  had  reached  Europe  before  the  discoveries 
of  Denharo,  Clapperton,  and  Lander.  The  other 
great  river,  the  Geir  or  Gib  (r<(p,  §  13),  is  the 
same  as  the  river  called  Miuddd  by  Browne,  and 
Om  Teymain,  in  Arabic,  by  Burckhardt ;  while  the 
indigenous  name  L^yr  recalls  that  of  Ptolemy,  and 
which  takes  a  general  course  from  SE.  to  NW. 
Burckhardt  adds,  that  this  country  prodnoes  ebony, 
which  agrees  with  what  is  stated  by  Claodiaa 
{IdgU.  in  Nilmn,  19),  who,  as  an  African,  oiigbt  to 
be  an  authority,  though,  like  an  African,  be  coo- 
founds  all  the  rivers  of  his  countiy  with  the  Nile; 
but,  in  another  passage  (/.  Comul.  StiKek.  i.  S52X 
he  represents  the  Gir  as  s  separata  river,  riralliBK 
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tin  Nik  in  lixe.  Chodiui  ooold  not  haT«  intended 
by  this  ri«r,  the  Ges  of  Pliny  (t.  1 ),  at  the  foot  of 
Mt.  Atlas,  aod  a  deaert  of  black  Blind  and  burnt 
neks  (^tM  /),  at  which  Paullinus  arrived  in  a  tew 
dsjs'  joBiatj  from  the  maritime  part  of  Manretania; 
thooj^h  it  is  probable  that  he  may  have  intended, 
not  the  Geir  of  Ptolemy,  bnt  the  Nigeir.  The  ter- 
mination Ger  was  probably  a  freneric  word,  applied 
to  all  rirers  and  waters  in  N.  Africa,  a<  well  as 
the  prefix  Ni ;  both  were  probably  derived  from  the 
Semitic,  and  came  throngh  the  Phoenicians  to  the 
Greeks.  By  a  not  nonatnral  error,  the  word  became 
connected  with  the  ejntbet "  Niger,"  and  thus  the 
nuue  Nigritae  or  Migtetes  was  synonymous  with 
Sidm  (the  Blacks);  the  nal  etymology  of  tlie  name 
tends  to  explain  the  common  belief  of  the  Africans, 
that  all  the  waters  of  their  oonntry  flow  to  the 
Kile.  It  is  from  this  notion  of  the  identity  of  all 
the  inters  of  N.  Africa  that  Pliny  received  the 
aleanj  account  of  the  Nile  and  Niger,  frwa  the 
Mond  Jnba  of  Numidia.  He  reported  that  the 
lule  had  its  origin  in  s  mountain  of  Lower  Maure- 
buia,  not  far  £com  the  Ocean,  in  a  stagnant  lake 
called  Nilis;  that  it  flowed  from  thence  throngh 
smdy  deserts,  in  which  it  was  cmcealed  for  several 
days;  that  it  reappeared  in  a  great  lake  in  Maure- 
taiia  Caesariensis ;  that  it  was  again  hidden  for 
tirenty  days  in  deserts ;  and  that  it  rose  again  ill  the 
Koices  of  the  Nigris,  which  river,  after  baring  sepa- 
iited  Africa  firom  Aethiopia,  and  then  flawed  through 
the  middle  of  Aethiopia,  at  length  became  t^e 
bnneh  of  the  Nile  called  Aistapns.  The  same  fable, 
tboofih  witbont  the  Nigeir  bong  mentioned,  is 
alluded  to  by  Strabo  (xvii  p.  826;  comp.  Vitmr. 
Tiii.  2.  §  16) ;  while  Mehi  (iiL  9.  §  8)  adds  that  the 
lim  at  its  sonrce  was  also  called  Dara,  (o  thai 
the  river  which  now  bears  the  name  El-Dhara 
vcbU  seem  to  be  the  stream  which  was  the  reputed 
comniencenKnt  rf  the  Nile.  The  Niger  of  Pliny  was 
obriogslyadifierent  river,  both  in  its  nature  and  po- 
s&n,  from  the  Ger  of  the  same  author.  It  was  sitn- 
ated  to  the  S.  of  the  great  desert  on  the  line  separating 
Afiics  from  Aethiopia;  and  ita  magnitude  ixA  pro- 
doctioDs,  snch  as  the  hippopotamus  and  crocodile, 
aciMt  be  made  to  correspcmd  to  any  of  the  small 
riven  of  the  Atlaa.  Ndther  do  these  swell  at  the 
tame  season  as  the  Nile,  being  fed,  not  by  tropical 
ntD,  falling  in  greatest  quantity  near  the  summer 
nktice,  but  by  the  waters  of  the  maritime  ridges, 
which  are  most  abundant  in  winter.  The  Niger  is 
not  mentioned  by  the  Geographer  of  Bavenna,  nor 
the  Arabs,  until  the  work  of  Joannes  Leo  Africanus 
—a  Spanish  Moor — which  was  written  at  Rome,  and 
pobliahed  in  Latin,  A.D.  16S6.  Though  his  work  is 
most  Taloable,  in  being  the  only  account  extant  of  the 
fbsndation  of  the  Negro  empires  of  Sudan,  yet  he  is 
in  etror  upon  this  point,  as  though  be  had  siuled  on 
the  river  near  Tbnbvkti  ;  be  declares  that  the  stream 
does  not  flow  to  Ae  E.,  as  it  is  known  to  do,  but 
to  the  W.  to  Gtma  at  Jemi.  This  mistake  led 
EDiaimns  to  look  for  its  estnaiy  in  the  Senegal, 
Gamiia,  and  Rio  Grande.  The  true  conree  of  the 
river,  which  has  now  been  traced  to  its  mouth,  con- 
&na  the  statements  of  the  ancients  as  to  the  great 
river  which  they  uniformly  describe  as  flowing  from 
W.toE.  [E.B.J.] 

NIGEIRA.    [NtOBiTAB.] 

KIGEB-PtlLLUS,  Nigropnllnm,  or  Nigropnilo,  in 
H«th  Gallia,  is  placed  by  the  Theodoeian  Table  on 
anad  from  Lt^dnonm  Batavomm  (Laden)  to  No- 
vionagtis  (Ngmeguei).     The  distance  is  marked 
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II  from  Albiniana  {AlferC),  ascending  the  Rhine. 
Ukert  (GaUien,  p.  S33)  quotes  a  Dutch  author,  who 
says  that  there  is  a  viUage  near  Woerden  still 
called  ZwarU  Ktakenbaurt  (D'Anville,  Notkt, 
4c.)  [G.  L.] 

NIGRITAE,  NIGRETES  (Nrypfro.,  Streb.  iL 
PL  131,  xvii.  p.  826;  Ptd.  iv.  6.  §  16;  Agathem. 
ii.  5;  Hela,  i.  4.  §  3,  iii.  10.  §  4;  Plin.  v.  8; 
ViyfrfT't,  Strah.  xvii.  p.  8S8;  Dionys.  v.  315; 
Steph.  B.),  an  African  tribe  who  with  the  Phamsii 
were  said  to  have  destroyed  the  Tyrian  settlemants 
on  the  coast  of  the  Atlantic,  and  tiiongh  adjacent 
to  the  W.  Aethiopians,  were  distant  only  thirty 
jonmeys  firom  Linx  or  Lixus  (EUAnML).  Strabo, 
as  it  appears,  had  no  knowledge,  or,  at  least,  placed 
no  confidence,  in  any  information  which  may  have 
reached  him  as  to  the  countries  more  to  the  S.  than 
/eeaSn.  Bnt  if  he  was  so  ignorant  of  Libya,  and 
particularly  of  the  position  A  the  W.  Aethiojxans 
(comp.  p.  839X  no  great  weight  can  be  attached  to 
his  testimony,  that  the  Nigritae  and  Pharusii,  whom 
he  expressly  states  to  have  been  near  those  Aethio- 
pians, were  only  thirty  journeys  firom  Lixus,  par- 
tienhrly  when  he  accompanies  the  remark  with  the 
doubtfnl  word  ^eurl,  and  with  his  marvellous  stories 
about  the  prodoctioDs  of  Uanretania.  Ptolemy  (J.c) 
places  them  on  the  N.  of  the  river  Nigeir,  from 
which  they  took  their  name.  It  may  be  inferred, 
therefore,  that  they  are  to  be  sought  in  the  interior 
between  the  C2uorra  or  ZfjoUbd  and  the  SHUlra  in 
the  BUedu-l-Sudan.  Their  chief  town  was  called 
NiOEiSA  Qilytipa  nriTpi*o\is,  PtoL  iv.  6.  §  S7)  : 
the  NiOKiTD  Lacus  (Sefpmt  Xtiuni,  §  14)  may 
be  identiSed  with  the  hke  JXUeh  to  the  SW.  of 
Timbukllt.  [E.B.J.] 

NIGBINU'NA.    [Cabdimaha.] 

NIGRI'TIS  LACTJ&     [NiaBiTAK.] 

NIGRUS.    [MoOBDS.] 

NILI  PALUDES  (of  rov  NefXov  Xffinu,  Ptol. 
iv.  9.  §  3 ;  Strab.  xvii.  p.  786)  were  described  by 
the  ancient  geographers  as  two  immense  lagoons, 
which  received  t^e  first  floods  of  the  periodical  rains 
that  from  Hay  to  September  fall  upon  the  Abys- 
sinian highlands,  and  swell  all  the  rirers  flowing 
northward  from  that  table-land.  Fran  these  lagoons 
the  Astapus  (Bahr-el-Atrek,  Blue  River)  and  the 
Bdhr-el-Alnad,  or  White  River,  respectively  derived 
their  waters;  and  since  they  were  the  principal 
tributaries  of  the  Nile,  the  lakes  which  fed  them 
were  termed  the  Nilotic  Marshes.  The  ancients 
placed  the  Nili  Palndea  vaguely  at  the  foot  of  the 
Lnuae  Monies ;  and  the  exploring  party,  sent  by  the 
emperor  Nero,  deecribed  them  to  Seneca  the  philo- 
sopher as  of  boundless  extent,  covered  with  floating 
weeds,  and  containing  black  and  slimy  water,  im- 
passable either  by  boats  or  by  wading.  There  is, 
however,  some  probability  that  this  ex{Joring  party 
saw  only  the  series  of  lagoons  produced  by  the  level 
and  sluggish  stream  of  the  WUte  River,  since  the 
descriptions  of  modem  travellen  in  that  region  ac> 
cord  closely  with  Seneca's  narrative  (Aiot  Quaett 
vi.  8).  The  While  River  itself,  indeed,  resembles 
an  immense  Uigoon.  It  is  often  from  five  to  seven 
miles  in  width,  and  its  banks  are  so  low  as  to  be 
covered  at  times  with  slime  to  a  distance  of  two  or 
three  miles  from  the  real  channel  This  river,  as 
less  remote  than  the  Abysshuan  highlands  from  the 
ordinary  road  between  Syene  and  the  S.  of  Meroe 
(Semaar),  is  more  likely  to  have  &llen  under  the 
notice  of  Nero's  explorers  ;  and  the  extent  of  slimy 
water  overspread  with  aquatic  plants,  conespoodK 
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with  Saneca's  deacriptdon  of  the  Nili  Palndes  U 
''  imnnnsu  qnarnm  exitos  nee  incolae  norennt  nee 
sperare  qaisqtum  potest."  [NlLUS.]     [W.  B.  D.] 

NILU'POLIS  (StiXoiwoMs,  PtoL  t.  S.  §  S7 ; 
Steph.  B.  «.v. :  N<iAinraX(Ti)T),  wu  a  city  of  Middle 
A^^t,  built  upon  an  island  of  the  Nile,  in  the 
Hendeopolita  nome,  and  about  ei{;ht  miles  N£.  of 
Heradeopolis  Uagna.  IfilupoUs  is  sonwtimea  called 
rimplj  NUiu,  and  appears  to  be  the  town  mentioned 
imder  the  latter  name  bj  Heeataam  (  Fragmmt. 
877).  It  was  existing  as  late  as  the  5th  cental? 
ik.  D.,  since  it  is  mentioned  in  the  Acts  of  the  Coon- 
cU  of  Ephesns,  a.  d.  430.  [W.  B.  D.] 

NILUS  (i  N<2vas),  the  river  Mile  in  Egypt.  Of 
all  the  more  important  riven  of  the  globe  konni  to 
the  Greek  and  Bonum  writers,  the  Mile  was  that 
which  from  the  remotest  periods  arrested  their  live- 
liest curiositj  and  attention.  It  ranked  with  them 
as  next  in  magnitnde  to  the  Ganges  and  the  Indus, 
and  as  surpassing  the  Danube  in  the  len;;th  <tf  its 
conrae  and  the  volume  tf  its  waters.  (Strab.  zr. 
p.  702.)  Its  ]di7BicaI  phenomena  and  the  pecnliar 
civilisatieo  of  the  races  inhabiting  its  banks  attracted 
alike  the  historian,  the  mathonatician,  the  satirist, 
and  the  romance-writer:  Herodotus  *nd  Diodoms, 
Eratosthenes  and  Strabo,  Lncian  and  Heliodoms, 
expatiate  on  its  marvels;  and  as  Aogypt  was  the 
resort  of  tlie  scientific  men  of  Greece  in  general,  the 
Mile  was  more  aocoiataly  surveyed  and  described 
than  any  other  river  of  the  earth. 

The  word  Nilns,  if  it  were  not  indigenons,  was  of 
Semitio  origin,  and  probably  transmitted  to  the 
Greeks  by  the  Phoenicians.  Its  epithets  in  various 
languages— e.  g.  the  Hebrew  Sihhor  (fnnaA,  xxiii. 
3;  Jerem.  ii.  18),  the  Aegyptian  Chemi,  and  the 
Greek  iiiKas  (Servius,  ad  Virgil.  Gecrg.  iv.  291) — 
point  to  the  same  peculiarity  of  its  waters,  the  hue 
imparted  by  their  dark  slime.  The  Hebrews  en- 
titled the  Mile  Mahal-Msnum,  or  river  of  Aegypt; 
but  the  natives  called  it  simply  p-iero  (whence  pro- 
bably the  Nubian  kitr)  or  tka  river  (L  e.  of  rivers). 
Lydus  ((fa  MemOmt,  &  8)  says  that  it  was  some- 
times termed  lias  or  dark;  uid  Pliny  (v.  9.  s.  9 ; 
oomp.  Dionys.  Perieg.  v.  213)  observes,  somewhat 
vaguely,  that  in  Aethiopia  the  river  was  called  Siris, 
and  did  not  acquire  the  appellation  of  Nilns  before 
it  reached  Syene.  With  few  exceptions,  however, 
the  Greeks  recognised  the  name  of  Nilus  as  far  south 
as  Heroe;  and  ^ve  that  mesopotamian  region  they 
merely  doubted  to  which  of  its  tributaries  they  should 
assign  the  principal  name.  Homer,  indeed  (OdL  iii. 
300,  iv.  477,  &C.),  calls  the  river  Aegyptus,  from 
the  appellation  of  the  Und  which  it  intersects.  But 
Hesiod  (Theog.  338)  and  Hecataens  {Fragm.  279 — 
280),  and  succeeding  poets  and  historians  uniformly 
designate  the  river  of  Aegypt  as  the  Mile. 

It  is  unnecessaiy  to  dwell  on  a  theory  at  one  time 
received,  but  generally  discredited  by  the  ablest  of 
the  ancient  geographers — that  the  Nile  rose  in 
Lower  Manretania,  not  far  from  the  Western  Ocean 
(Juba,  <^.  Plm.  V.  9.  s.  10;  Dion  Cass.  Ixxv.  13; 
Solia  c.  35);  that  it  flawed  in  an  easterly  direction; 
was  engulphed  by  the  sands  of  the  SShira;  re- 
appeared as  the  Migir;  again  sunk  in  the  earth, 
and  came  to  light  once  more  near  the  Great  Lake 
of  Dtb&ya  as  1^  proper  Nile. 

Historically,  the  Mile  derives  its  principal  import- 
ance from  the  civilisation,  to  which  it  contributed  so 
materially,  of  the  races  inhabiting  its  shores,  from 
the  S.  of  Menie  northwards  to  tlw  Mediterranean. 
But  for  geographical  purposes  it  is  necessary  to  ex- 
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amine  its  coarse,  in  the  first  instance,  tbroogli  less 
known  regions,  and  to  ascertain,  if  potsible,  which 
of  its  feeders  above  Meroe  was  regarded  by  the  as- 
dents  as  the  true  Nile.  The  oonrae  of  the  stream 
may  be  divided  into  three  heads: — (1)  the  river 
S.  of  Meroe ;  (2)  between  Meroe  and  Syene ;  and 
(3)  between  Syene,  or  Fbilae,  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean, 

(1.)  Tha  NH»  abovt  Meroe. — The  anoents 
briefly  described  the  Mile  as  springing  £rotn  nuusfaes 
(Nili  Palndes)  at  the  foot  of  the  Itomtaiiu  of  tie 
Moon.  But  as  all  the  rivers  which  flow  northward 
from  the  Abyssinian  highlands  rise  from  Isgryins, 
and  generally  expand  themselves  into  broad  mushes, 
this  descri]^on  is  too  vague.  Neither  is  it  dear 
whether  they  regarded  the  White  Biver,  or  the  Blae, 
or  the  Astaboras  (^Taaaaf),  as  the  channel  of  tha 
true  Nile.  The  names  of  rivers  are  often  given  ca- 
priciously: it  by  no  means  follows  that  they  are 
imposed  upon  the  principal  aim  or  tributary ;  and 
hence  we  can  assgn  neither  to  the  Astapus  nor  b> 
the  White  Biver,  usiully  considered  as  the  main 
stream,  the  distinction  of  being  absolutely  the  "  true 
NUe." 

The  Nile,  as  Strabo  sagadoasly  remarks  (zL  p. 
493),  was  well  known  because  it  was  the  channel 
of  active  commerce;  and  his  observatioo,  if  applied 
to  its  southern  portions,  may  lead  us  to  the  channel 
which  was  really  reganled  as  the  principal  river 
even  in  remotest  ages.  The  stream  most  frequented 
and  aocessible  to  narigatim,  and  whose  banks  were 
the  most  thickly  peopled,  was  doubtless  the  one  which 
earliest  attracted  attention,  and  this  we  believe  to 
have  been  the  Astspos  (Ba/tr-d-Azrek,  or  Blue 
River). 

As  the  sources  both  of  the  Blue  Kiver  and  of  tbo 
BaJtr^Abiad  or  the  White  Kiver  are  uncertain,  it 
will  be  proper  to  examine  these  streams  above  their 
point  of  junction  near  the  modem  military  station 
at  Khartita,  hit  15°  37'  N.,  long.  33°  E.  The 
Astabwas  (Tacocss)  may  for  the  present  be  dis- 
missed, both  as  an  inferior  tributary,  and  as  below 
the  meeting  of  the  two  main  streams. 

The  White  Biver,  which  has  been  often  desig- 
nated as  "  tlie  tme  Nile,"  has  at  no  period  been  either 
a  road  for  traffic  nor  favourable  to  the  settlement  of 
man  on  its  banks.  It  is  rather  an  immense  lagoon 
than  a  river,  is  often  from  5  to  7  miles  in  breadth, 
and  its  sides  an  in  general  so  low  as  to  be  covered 
at  times  with  alluvial  deposit  to  a  distaooa  of 
from  2  to  3  miles  beyond  the  stream.  On  its 
shores  there  is  neither  any  town,  nor  any  tiaditiai 
of  there  havii^  ever  been  one  ;  nor  indeed,  far 
many  leagues  up  the  stream,  do  there  occur  any 
spots  suited  either  to  the  habitatioa  of  men,  to  pas- 
ture, or  to  tilhige.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  npresentcd 
by  travellers  much  in  the  same  terms  in  which  Se- 
neca {Natur.  Qaaett.  vi.  8)  speaks  of  the  Mili 
Paludee,  as  seen  by  Nero's  snrvevors.  The  latter 
are  described  by  the  ^Boman  philosopher  as  "  im- 
mensas  paludes,  quanui  exitus  uec  incolae  Dove- 
rant,  nac  sperare  qoisquam  potest,  ita  implidtsa 
aquis  berbae  sunt,"  &c. :  the  former  by  recent  ex- 
plorers as  **  an  interminable  sea  of  grass,"  "  a  fetid 
stagnant  marsh,"  &c.  As  the  White  River  indeed 
approaches  the  higher  table-land  of  the  S.,  its  banks 
become  less  depressed,  and  are  inhabited ;  but 
the  weedy  lagoons  extend  nearly  100  miles  SW. 
of  Khartum. 

But  if  we  trace  upwards  the  channel  of  the  Blue 
River,  a  totally  different  spectacle  presents  itselC 
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Tbe  rinr  neirif  lewmblas  in  its  aatnnl  feattires 
tnd  tbe  cnltintion  of  its  banks  tbe  acknowledged 
IQIe  beknr  the  jonctioo  lomr  doini.  Tbe  current 
it  drift  and  regular:  tbe  bank*  are  firm  and  well 
defined :  populous  villages  stand  in  the  midst  of 
clumps  of  date-trees  or  fields  of  millet  (dAourra), 
ud  both  the  land  and  the  water  attest  the  activity 
of  human  enterprisei 

A  difference  oorrespanding  to  these  features  is 
elmmble  also  in  the  respective  cunents  of  these 
rivert.  Tbe  White  Birer  moves  sluggishlj  along, 
without  lipids  or  cataracts:  the  Blue  Biver  runs 
itnaglj  at  all  seasons,  and  after  the  periodical  rains 
with  the  force  and  speed  of  a  tonent.  The  diver- 
litj  is  Kta  aha  oa  the  arrival  of  tJieir  waters  at  the 
paint  of  junction.  Althongh  the  White  Biver  is 
fed  bj  eariy  rains  near  the  equator,  its  floods  oidi- 
nrily  retch  Kkartim  three  weeks  Uter  than  those 
of  the  Bine  Biver.  And  at  their  place  of  meeting 
the  toperior  strength  of  the  hitter  is  apparent.  For 
while  tbe  stronger  flood  discharges  itself  through  a 
Ined  diannd,  free  from  bars  and  shoals,  the  White 
Ever  is  contnoted  at  its  month,  and  the  more  rapid 
caneot  of  its  rival  bos  thrown  up  a  line  of  sand 
serOH  its  influx.  Actoal  measurement,  too,  has 
I>md  the  breadth  of  the  Bine  Biver  at  the  point 
<f  jnnctko  to  be  768  yards,  while  that  of  the 
Wlute  is  col;  483,  and  ihe  bod;  of  water  ponied 
down  by  the  former  is  double  of  that  disehaiged  bj 
the  latter.  From  all  these  drctunstances  it  is  pro- 
bible  that  to  the  Bair-^Atnk  rather  than  to 
tbe  Bair^ANad  belangs  the  name  of  the  "  true 
Kile;*  ud  this  nppositian  accords  with  an  ancient 
tnfitioa  among  the  people  of  Sennaar  who  hold  the 
Bhie  Biver  in  peculiar  veneration  as  the  "  Father  of 
tbe  Waters  that  run  into  the  Great  Sea." 

Tie  knowledge  possessed  by  the  ancients  of  tbe 
upper  portions  and  tributaries  of  the  Nile  was  not 
•Itagetber  in  a  direct  proportion  to  the  data  of  their 
intereome  with  thoee  r^ons.  Indeed,  the  earlier 
tiacfc  ef  commerce  was  more  &vonrablo  to  acquaint- 
inee  with  the  interior  than  were  its  later  channels. 
Tbe  onriand  route  declined  after  the  Ptolemies 
tnnifemd  the  trade  from  the  rivers  and  the  roods 
Knes  the  desert  to  Axame,  Adnlis,  Berenice,  and 
tbe  ports  of  the  Bed  Sea.  Eratostlienes  and  other  geo- 
papbars,  who  wrote  while  Aethiopia  still  flourished, 
bad  thus  better  means  of  information  than  tbeir  snc- 
eeenn  in  Boman  times,  Strabo,  Ptolemy,  &c.  Dio- 
dttss  ^1.  30),  for  example,  says  that  a  voyage  up 
(be  Nile  to  Heroe  was  a  oietly  and  hazardoos  nnder- 
takiog;  and  Nero's  explorers  (Plin.  v.  9.  s.  10;Senec. 
•V.  Q.  ri.  8)  seem  to  have  &and  in  that  once  popu- 
Ins  tnd  fertile  kingdom  only  solitude  and  decay. 
At  tbe  dose  of  the  third  century  a.  d.  tbe  Bomans 
•bandoned  every  station  on  the  Nile  above  Pfailae, 
aa  not  worth  tbe  cost  and  care  of  defence, — a  proof 
tbat  the  river  .traffic,  beyond  Aegypt,  most  have 
dwindled  away.  As  the  trade  with  Arabia  and 
Taprobane  (  Ceylon)  by  sea  developed  itself,  that  with 
Libja  would  become  of  less  importance;  and  in  pro- 
portion as  tbe  Bed  Sea  was  better  known,  the 
branches  and  soarces  of  the  Nile  were  obscored. 

(2.)  The  Nile  below  Oe  point  qfjiaietion.—'Ibi 
two  streams  flow  in  a  common  bed  for  several  miles 
X.  of  Khartum,  witliout,  however,  blending  tbeir 
**t<rs.  The  Bahr-Abiad  retains  its  white  soapy 
bne,  both  in  the  dry  season  and  during  the  inun- 
daliona,  while  the  £akr-Atrei  is  distinguished  by 
its  dark  colour.  For  12  or  IS  miles  bebw  the  point 
tfjoaetiai  tbe  Nile  travoocs  a  nairow  and  gloomy 
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defile,  notil  it  emerges  among  the  immense  pliint 
of  herbage  in  the  mesopotamian  district  of  Meroe, 
Beyond  Meroe,  already  described  [Ukbob],  the 
Nile  receives  its  last  considerable  affluent,  the  Asto- 
boros  or  Tacexii)  the  only  other  accessions  to  its 
stream  in  its  course  northward  being  the  torrents  or 
wndys  that,  in  the  rainy  season,  descend  finm  the 
Arabian  hills.  From  the  N.  of  Heroe  to  Syene, 
a  distance  of  abont  700  miles,  the  river  enters 
npon  the  region  of  Cataracts,  ococeming  which  the 
ancients  invented  or  credited  so  many  marvels. 
(Cic  Sonm.  &:y).  5;  Senea  N.  Q.  iv.  3.) 

lliese  rapids  are  seven  in  nnmber,  and  m 
simply  dams  or  weira  ol  granite  or  porpfayiy  rising 
throngh  tbe  sandstone,  and,  being  little  ofieeted 
by  the  attrition  of  the  water,  resist  its  action, 
divide  its  stream,  and  render  its  loll  per  mile 
doable  of  the  average  fall  bebw  Pfailae.  So  for, 
however,  from  the  river  descending  lofty  precipices 
with  a  deafening  noise,  even  the  ste^nst  of  the 
rapids  may  be  shot,  though  not  without  some  dan- 
ger, at  high  water;  and  at  the  great  Cataract  the 
entire  descent  in  a  space  of  S  miles  is  only  80  feet. 
[PuiLAS.]  Increased  by  the  stream  of  the  Asta- 
boras,  the  Nilt^  from  Ut.  17°  45'  N.,  flows  in  a 
northerly  direction  for  120  miles,  through  the  land 
of  tbe  Berbers.  Then  comes  its  great  SW.  elbow 
or  bend,  commencing  at  the  rocky  island  of 
Mogreb  (lat  19°  N.),  and  continuing  nearly 
to  the  most  northern  point  of  llsroe.  During 
this  bteial  deflection  the  Nile  is  botuded  W.  by 
tbe  desert  of  Ba/iiouda,  the  region  of  the  an- 
cient Nubae,  and  E.  by  the  Arabian  Desert,  in- 
habited, or  rather  traversed,  by  the  nomade  Blem- 
myes  and  Megabari.  [Uacbobii.]  Throughout 
this  portion  of  its  course  the  navigation  of  the  river 
is  greatly  impeded  by  rapids,  so  that  the  caravans 
leave  its  banks,  and  regain  them  by  a  road  crossing 
the  eastern  desert  at  I>err  or  Syene,  between  tbe 
first  and  sectHid  Cataracts.  No  monuments  connect 
this  region  with  either  Meroe  or  Aegypt.  It  must 
always,  indeed,  have  been  thinly  peopled,  since  the 
only  cultivable  soil  conxists  of  strips  or  patches  of 
land  extending  about  2  miles  at  furthest  beyond 
either  bank  of  the  Nile. 

While  skirting  or  intersecting  tbe  kingdom  of 
Meroe,  the  river  flowed  by  city  and  necropolis, 
which,  according  to  some  writers,  imparted  their 
forms  and  civilisation  to  Aegypt,  according  to 
othera  derived  both  art  and  polity  from  it  The 
desert  of  Bakiouda  severe  the  chain  of  monuments, 
which,  however,  is  resumed  below  tbe  fourth  Cata- 
ract at  Nouri,  Gebel-el-Birkel,  and  Mermen. 
(Lat  20°  N.)  Of  thirty-five  pyramids  at  Nouri, 
on  tlie  left  bank  of  the  river,  about  half  are  in 
good  preservation ;  but  tbe  pnrpoea  which  they 
served  is  uncertain,  since  no  ruins  of  any  cities 
point  to  them  as  a  necropolis,  and  they  ore  without 
sculptures  or  hieroglyphics.  On  the  western  side 
<£  Cebel-tl-Birhel,  about  8  miles  lower  down,  and 
on  tlie  right  bank,  are  found  not  only  pyramids,  but 
also  the  remains  of  several  temples  and  the  ves- 
tiges of  a  city,  probably  Napats,  the  capital  of  Can- 
dace,  the  Aethiopian  queen.  [Napata.]  (Cail- 
liaud,  V  Isle  de  Meroe,  vol.  iii.  p.  197;  Hcskbs, 
Travel*,  p.  136—141.)  About  the  18th  degree 
of  N.  latitude  the  Nile  resimies  its  northerly  direc- 
tion, which  it  observes  generally  until  it  approaches 
the  second  Cataract  In  resuming  its  direct  connse 
to  N.,  it  enters  the  kingdom  of  Dongola,  and  most 
of  the  features  which  marked  its  channel  through  tbe 
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desert  now  dinjtpew.  The  rocky  banks  aink  down ; 
the  inundrntion  fertilises  the  borders  to  a  considerable 
distance ;  and  for  patches  of  arable  soil  fine  pastures 
abound,  whence  both  Arabia  and  Aegypt  imported 
a  hned  of  excellent  horses.  (Rnss^ger,  Karte  von 
JVtiUm.)  But  after  quitting  Napata  (?)  no  re- 
mains of  antiqnitj  are  found  beibra  we  arrive  at  the 
Gagandes  Insula  of  Flmj  (vi.  29.  s.  35),  lat  19°  35', 
the  modem  Argo,  a  little  above  the  third  Cataract. 
The  quarriee  of  this  island,  which  is  abont  12  miles 
in  length,  and  causes  a  ooDsiderable  tidj  in  the 
lirer,  were  worked  both  by  Aethiopians  and  Aegyp- 
tians.  A  little  to  N.  of  this  island,  and  below 
the  third  Cataract,  the  Nile  makes  a  considerable 
bend  to  the  E.,  passing  on  its  right  bank  the  mils 
of  Sigki,  or  Setehi.  On  its  left  bank  are  found  the 
remains  of  the  temple  of  Sokb,  equally  remarkable 
for  the  beauty  of  its  architecture,  and  fur  its  pic- 
turesque site  upon  the  verge  of  the  rich  land,  "  the 
river's  gift,"  and  an  illimitable  plain  of  sand  stretch- 
ing to  the  horizon.  (Cailliaud,  t  /tk  de  Meroe, 
vol.  i.  p.  375;  Hoskms,  Trmdt,  p.  245.)  The 
Mile  is  once  again  divided  by  an  isUnd  called  Sais, 
and  a  little  lower  down  is  contracted  by  a  wall  of 
granite  on  either  side,  so  that  it  is  hardly  a  stone's- 
throw  across.  At  this  point,  and  for  a  space  of 
several  miles,  navigation  is  practicable  only  at  the 
season  of  the  highest  floods. 

Below  Sais  aie  found  the  rains  of  the  small 
temple  of  Amara,  and  at  Semneh  those  of  two 
temples  which,  from  their  opposite  eminences  on  the 
right  and  left  banks  of  the  river,  probably  served  as 
fortresses  also  at  this  narrow  pass  of  the  Nile.  That 
a  city  of  great  strength  once  existed  here  is  the 
mora  probable,  because  at  or  near  Samuh  was  the 
frontier  between  Aethiopia  and  Aegypt  We  have 
now  arrived  at  the  termination  of  the  porphyiT'  and 
granite  rocks:  henceforward,  from  about  lat.  31° 
N.,  the  river-Wnks  are  composed  of  sandstone,  and 
acquire  a  less  mgged  aspect.  The  next  remarkable 
feature  is  the  Cataract  of  Wadi-Hatfa,  the  Great 
Cataract  of  the  ancient  geographers.  (Strab.  zvii. 
p.  786.) 

In  remote  ante-historic  periods  a  bar  of  pri- 
mitive rock,  pierciif^  the  sandstxme,  probably 
spanned  the  Nile  at  this  point  (lat  22°  N.)  from 
shore  to  shore.  But  the  original  barrier  has  been 
broken  by  some  natural  agency,  and  a  series  of 
iskinds  now  divides  the  stream  which  rushes  and 
chafes  between  them.  It  is  indeed  less  a  single  fall 
or  shoot  of  water  than  a  succession  of  rapids,  and 
may  be  ascended,  as  Belzoni  did,  during  the  iuun- 
datioo.  (TVaveZt  tn  A^u6u>,  p.  85.)  The  roar  of 
the  watera  may  be  heard  at  the  distance  of  half  a 
league,  and  the  depth  of  the  fall  is  greater  than 
that  of  the  first  Ci^ract  at  Syene.  On  the  left 
bank  of  the  river  a  city  once  stood  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  rapids ;  and  three  temples, 
exhibiting  on  their  walls  the  names  of  Sesortasen, 
Thothmes  III.,  and  Amenophis  II.,  have  been  par- 
tially surveyed  here.  Indeed,  with  the  second  Ca- 
taract, we  may  be  said  to  enter  the  propylaea  of 
Aegypt  itself.  For  thenceforward  to  Syene  —  a 
distance  of  220  milee— either  bank  of  the  Nile 
presents  a  succession  of  temples,  either  excavated 
in  the  sandstone  or  separate  stractnres,  of  various 
eras  and  styles  of  architecture.  Of  these  the  most 
remarkable  and  the  most  thoroughly  explored  is  that 
of  Abootimbel  or  IpiambtU,  the  ancient  Ifaeciah, 
00  the  left  bank,  and  two  days'  journey  below  the 
Cataract.    This  temple  was  first  cleared  of  the  in-  | 
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eumbent  sand  by  Belzoni  (Seteardet,  vol.  i.  p.  31 6), 
and  afterwards  more  completely  explored,  anl  iden- 
tified with  the  reign  of  Bameees  IIL,  by  Chim- 
pollion  and  BoeellinL  Primis  (Itrim)  is  one  day's 
journey  down  the  stream ;  and  below  it  the  sandstone 
hills  compress  the  river  for  about  2  miles  wiUiin 
a  mural  escarpment,  so  that  the  current  seems  to 
force  itself  rather  than  to  flow  through  this  barrier. 

(3.)  The  Nib  behu  Sfene.  — At  Syene  (i<- 
Mutm),  24°  5'  23"  N.  kt,  the  Nile  enters  A^ypt 
Proper ;  and  frvm  this  point,  with  occasional  cur- 
vatures to  the  £.  or  NW.,  preserves  geneiaUy  a 
due  northeriy  direction  as  far  as  its  bifnrcatiao 
at  the  apex  of  the  Delta.  Its  bed  presents  but 
a  slight  declivity,  the  fall  being  only  from  500  to 
600  feet  from  Syene  to  the  Mediterranean.  The 
width  of  the  valley,  however,  through  which  it  flows 
varies  considerably,  and  the  geological  character  of 
its  banks  undergoes  several  changes.  At  a  short 
distance  below  Syene  beguis  a  range  of  sandstone 
rocks,  which  pass  into  limestone  below  LatopoUs, 
lat.  25°  30'  N.;  and  this  fbimaticm  continues  with- 
out any  resumption  of  the  sandstone,  imtil  both  the 
Libyan  and  the  Arabian  hills  diverge  finally  at  Cer- 
casomm.  The  river  thus  flows  beneath  the  prin- 
cipal quarries  out  of  which  the  great  stractnres  of 
the  NUe  valley  were  built,  and  was  the  high  road  by 
which  the  blocks  were  conveyed  to  Thebes  and  Apid- 
linopolis,  to  Sais  and  Bubastis,  to  the  Great  Laby- 
rinth in  the  Ainnoite  nome,  to  the  Pyramids  and 
Memphis,  and,  finally,  to  the  Greek  and  Boman 
architects  of  Alexandreia  and  Antinoopolis.  Again, 
from  Syene  to  Latopolis,  the  shorea  rf  the  river  sre 
sterile  and  dreary,  since  the  inundation  is  checked 
by  the  rock-walls  £.  and  W.  of  the  stream.  Bat 
at  ApoUinopolis  Magna,  Ut.  25°,  and  at  Latopolis, 
2.5°  30',  the  rocks  leave  a  broader  verge  for  the  iier- 
tilising  deposit,  and  the  Nile  flows  through  richly 
cultivated  tracts.  At  Thebes,  fur  the  first  time,  the 
banks  expand  into  a  broad  phun,  which  is  agaia 
closed  in  at  the  N.  end  by  the  hills  at  Gourmak. 
Here  the  river  is  divided  by  small  ishtnds,  and  is  a 
mile  and  a  quarter  in  breadth.  It  has  hilbeito  fal- 
lowed a  nortiierly  direction ;  but  at  Coptoa,  when  a 
road  connected  the  stream  with  the  ports  of  the  Bed 
Sea  [Bebbmicb],  it  bends  to  the  NW.,  and  follows 
this  inclination  for  some  distance.  At  Paoopolisi, 
however,  it  resumes  its  general  N.  bearing,  and  le- 
tains  it  to  the  fork  of  the  Delta. 

Near  Diospolis  Parva  {Bow),  on  the  left  bank, 
and  opposite  Ghenoboscium,  on  the  right,  b^ins  the 
canal,  or,  perhaps,  an  ancient  bran^  of  the  Kile, 
called  the  Canal  of  Joseph  {BahrJiuiff).  This 
lateral  stream  flows  in  a  direction  neariy  paralle)  to 
the  maun  one,  through  the  Arsinoite  nome  (£1- 
Fgoum):  From  this  point  the  Nile  itself  prennts 
no  remaikable  feature  until  it  reaches  Speos-Aite- 
midca,  or  the  grottos  of  Bauhauat,  where  the 
eastern  hills,  approaching  dose  to  the  river,  limit 
its  inundation,  and  consequently  also  the  cnltinUe 
land.  In  kt.  29°  N.  the  Libyan  hills,  for  a  space, 
recede,  and  curving  at  firat  NW.,  but  soon  resumisg 
a  SE.  direction,  embrace  the  Arnnoite  name.  Lastly, 
a  little  below  Memphis,  and  after  passing  the  hills 
of  Otbd-el-MotaUam,  both  the  eastern  andwesten 
chains  of  rocks  finally  diverge,  and  the  rirer  ex- 
pands upon  the  great  alluvial  plain  of  the  Delta. 

At  Cercaaoram,  where  the  biiurcatioa  of  the  liver 
begins,  or,  perhape,  at  a  remoter  period,  still  reuer 
Memphis,  the  NUe  probably  met  the  Mediterrsneu. 
or  at  least  an  estuary,  which  its  anniul  deposits  of 
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>Eim  bare,  is  tlie  course  of  agec,  converted  into 
Lower  A^Tpt  In  kll  bistorinl  periods,  howerer,  the 
rirer  has  diaclur^ged  Iteelf  into  the  sea  bj  two  main 
aims,  finning  the  sides  of  an  isosceles  triangle,  the 
Inondaties  of  the  Delta  proper,  and  by  a  nnmlMr  of 
bsnchaa,  some  of  which  ran  down  to  the  sea,  while 
others  discharged  their  waters  into  the  principal 
snns  of  the  main  stream.  The  Delta  is,  indeed,  a 
net-work  of  rivers,  priaaay  and  secondary ;  and  is 
liirUier  intersected  by  nnmerons  canals.  The  pri- 
marj  channels  were  nsnallj  accoonted  hjr  the  an- 
dents  seven  in  number  (Herod,  ii.  17;  Scyiaz, 
)x  43;  Stab.  xviL  pL  801,  aeq.;  Diodor.  L  33;  Ptol. 
ir.  5.  §  10;  Plin.  T.  10.  8.  II;  Mela,  i.  9.  §  9; 
Ammisnus,  zxii.  1 5,  16;  Wilkinson,  M.  ^  (7.,  Mod. 
£gspt  and  TUbet,  ^.),  and  maj  be  taken  in  the 
Older  fidlowing.  Tfaej  are  denominated  from  soma 
fcindpal  atj  seated  on  thdr  banks,  and  are  enume- 
Bted  from  E.  to  W. 

1.  Beginning  from  the  E..  was  the  Pehiaian 
inn  (ii  ntAavtruucbK  irrdfta,  Strab.  zviL  p.  801 ; 
Ostiam  Pdnsiacum,  Plin.  r.  9.  s.  9).  This  has 
so*  become  dry;  uid  even  when  Strabo  wrote  a 
little  before  the  first  century  A.  d.,  Pelusium,  which 

'  itood  OD  its  banks,  and  from  which  it  derived  its 
miH,  was  nearly  3J  miles  from  the  sea  (zviL  p. 
806).  The  remains  of  the  city  are  now  more  tlum 
foor  times  that  distance.  Upon  the  banks  of  the 
Pehsian  aim  stood,  on  the  eastern  side,  and  near 

'  the  spex  of  the  Delta,  Heliopolis,  the  0»  of  Scrip- 
tnie;  and  20  miles  lower  down,  Bnbastns  (Tel 
Baita). 

3.  The  Tanitio  arm  (vi  Tcvrruchr  eriiia,  or  rh 
TatraAr,  Herod,  ii.  17;  comp.  Strab.  xvU.  p.  802; 
Mda,  L  9.  §  9,  Catapystnm).  The  present  canal  of 
Metm/t  pnbably  coincides  nearly  with  the  Tanitio 
branch;  which,  however,  together  with  the  Ostinm 
Bgoilicnni,  has  been  absorb  in  the  lower  portion 
of  its  oonise  by  the  lake  Mtnmhk.  It  derived  its 
une  from  Tanis,  the  Zosn  of  Seriptnre,  the  modem 
V  in  U.  31°,  one  of  the  oldest  cities  of  the  Delta. 

S.  The  Mendesian  arm  (t&  MfySiicrar  <n6iia, 
Strab.,  &c)  was  a  channel  running  ftam  the  Seben- 
ii;tie  Nile-arm.  It  is  now  lost  to  the  lake  Jfen- 
akk. 

4.  The  Phatnitio  or  Pathmetio  arm  (rb  tor- 
muciv  vriiM,  Strab.  ;  ♦ottuAi',  Diod.  i.  33  ; 
na^mruiii',  Ptol.  iv.  5.  §§  10,  40  ;  Pathmeticnm, 
Mdi,  i.  9.  §  9.)  This  was  the  BovicaAiicbi'  irr^/ia 
of  Hendotns  (iL  17) ;  bnt  it  seems  doobtfnl  whether 
it  were  an  original  channel,  and  not  rather  a  caoaJ. 
It  cwRspoiids  with  the  lower  portion  <^  the  present 
IhmMa  bnmch  oF  the  Nile. 

5.  The  Sebennytio  arm  (t&  SfCeiwrucbt'  arSiia) 
derived  its  name  from  the  city  of  Sebennytns,  the 
iraent  Semaiioud.  As  &r  ss  this  city  the  Smd- 
etta  branch  represents  the  ancient  Selwnnytic;  bnt 
Mrtbwiri  of  this  point,  lat  31°,  the  earlier  channel 
>>  loet  is  the  marshes  or  sands,  which  separate  the 
prnent  Delta  from  the  Mediterranean ;  and  its  month, 
wbidi  was  nearly  due  N.  of  Memphis,  is  now  covered 
1?  the  lake  of  Bomrht.  The  Sebennytio  arm,  con- 
tuQ)^  in  the  direction  of  the  Nile  before  its  divi- 
ran,  i.  e.  nmning  nearly  in  a  straight  coarse  fh>m 
N.,  bis  lome  cUms  to  be  r^farded  not  so  mnch  as 
ne  o(  the  diverging  branches  as  the  main  stream 
■ImIC  This  channel,  together  with  the  most  easterly, 
the  Pelmian,  and  the  most  westerly,  the  Canopic, 
*<t  the  three  main  arms  of  the  Nile,  and  carried 
don  to  the  sea  by  fitf  the  greater  Tolnmes  of 
later. 
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&  The  Boltutie  or  Bolbitine  arm  (r\>  BaXArwbv 
irrdiia,  Strab.  zvii.  p.  803 ;  Scyl.  p.  43;  or  BoACiTirbr, 
Herod,  ii.  17;  Diodor.  L  83;  BoXSirtmy,  Ptol.  iv. 
5.  §§  10,  43;  Bolbiticum,  Mela,  i.  9.  §  9;  Am- 
mian.  xzii.  15),  was,  like  the  Phatnitic,  originally 
an  artificial  cuial,  and  seems  in  the  time  of  Hero- 
dotus to  have  been  a  branch  connectii^  the  Seben- 
nytio with  the  Canopic  channels  (ii.  17),  having, 
however,  an  outlet  of  its  own,  probably  as  a  back- 
water during  the  inundation,  to  the  Heditemuiean. 
The  Bolbitic  arm  is  now  represented  by  so  much  of 
the  Rotetta  branch  of  the  Nile  as  runs  between  the 
sea  and  the  ancient  course  of  the  Ostium  Cano- 
picum. 

7.  The  Canopic  arm  (rb  Koiwftjibi'  rrifm,  Strab. 
I  c;  comp.  Aiistot.  MeteoroL  i.  14;  Ostium  Cano- 
picnm,  Mela,  i.  9.  §  9;  Plin.  T.  10.  s.  11)  was  abo 
trrmed  the  Nancratic  arm  of  the  Nile,  Ostinm  Nau- 
craticum  (Plin.  L  c),  fiom  the  city  of  Nancratis, 
which  was  seated  on  its  left  bank.  This  vras  the  most 
westerly,  and  one  of  the  three  great  branches  of  the 
Nile  (see  Pelnsian,  Sebennytic).  In  the  first  portion 
at  its  descent  from  the  point  of  the  Delta  the  Canopic 
arm  skirted  the  Libyan  desert.  At  the  city  of  Tere- 
nuthis  (T'eraiweA),  a  road,  about  38  miles  in  length, 
through  the  calcareous  ridge  of  hills,  connected  it 
with  the  Natron  Lakes,  (te  its  right  bank,  below 
this  point,  stood  the  ancient  city  of  Sais,  and  a  few 
miles  lower  down,  Nancratis.  From  its  vicinity,  at 
first,  to  this  city,  the  Canton  of  Aegypt,  and  aAer- 
wards,  by  means  of  the  canal  which  connected  it 
with  the  hike  Hareotis  on  the  one  band,  and  Alez- 
andreia  on  the  other,  the  Canopic  branch  retained 
its  importance ;  and  its  embankments  were  the  care 
of  the  government  of  Aegypt  long  after  its  rival 
branches,  the  Sebennytic  and  Pelnaian,  were  deserted 
or  had  been  sufieied  to  flow  nselessly  into  the 
marshes.  It  is  now  represented  in  the  upper  por- 
tion of  its  channel  by  the  RoteUa  branch  of  the  Nile. 
But  they  diverge  from  each  other  at  lat  31°,  where 
the  elder  arm  turned  off  to  the  W.,  and  discharged 
itself  into  the  Mediterranean  near  the  present  bay  and 
foreland  of  Aboukir.  Its  month  is  now  covered  by  a 
shallow  lagoon,  intersected  by  strips  of  sand  and  allu- 
vial deposit,  called  the  lake  of  ifadieh.  The  Ca- 
nopic arm  of  the  Nile,  althongh  not  actually  the 
western  boundary  of  Aegypt,  was,  at  least,  in  the 
Pharaonio  era,  the  Umit  of  its  commerce  on  the  NW. 
base  of  the  Delta,  since  beyond  it,  until  the  building 
rf  Alezandreia,  there  waa  no  town  of  any  importance. 

The  canals  which  wore  derived  from  the  Nile  for 
the  convenience  of  local  interconrse  and  irrigation, 
were  very  numerous;  and  the  prosperity  of  Aegypt, 
especially  on  the  Arabian  side  of  the  river,  depended 
in  great  measure  npon  their  being  kept  in  good  re- 
pair, and  conveying  to  the  arid  waste  a  sufficient 
supply  of  water.  Hence  the  condition  of  the  canals 
was  almost  synonymous  with  the  good  or  bad  admi- 
nistration of  Aegypt;  and  we  find  tlut  among  the 
first  cares  of  Augustus,  after  adding  this  kingdom  to 
his  provinces,  in  B.  c.  24,  was  to  repair  and  rehabi- 
litate the  canaUi,  which  had  bllen  into  decay  under 
the  misrule  of  the  hiter  Ptolemies.  (Snet  Aug.  18 ; 
Dion.  Ii.  68;  Aurel.  Vict  EpU.  i.  S.)  For  national 
commerce,  however,  there  were  only  two  of  these 
artificial  channels  upon  a  large  scale  between  Syene 
and  the  sea.  (1.)  The  canal  called,  in  difierent 
ages,  the  river  of  Ptolemy  (nroAt/uubi  TorofUs, 
Diodor.  i.  33 ;  Plin.  v.  29.  s.  23),  and  the  river  of  Tra- 
jan (Tpmarht  Turrafiis,  Ptol.  iv.  S.  §  54).  This  had 
been  commenced  by  Pharaoh  Necho  II.  (d.c.480),wis 
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conUnued  by  Dareins  Hjstasjns  (n.  c.  520 — 527), 
br,t  nly  completed  by  Ptolemy  Fhiladelphns  (b.  c. 
274).  It  began  in  the  Pelnsiao  branch  of  the  Nile, 
a  little  abore  the  city  of  Babostos  {Td-Batta),  and 
passing  by  the  city  of  Thonm  or  Patnmns,  ma  car- 
ried by  the  Persians  as  fiir  as  the  BittO'  Lakes,  NE. 
of  the  Delta.  Here,  however,  it  was  suspended  by 
the  troubles  of  both  A^pt  and  Persia,  under  the 
successors  of  Dareius,  and  was,  in  a  great  measure, 
choked  up  with  sand.  (Herod,  ii.  158.)  At  length 
Fhiladelphns,  after  cleansing  and  repairing  the 
channel,  carried  it  onward  to  Arsinoe,  at  the  head  of 
the  Sinus  Heroopolites.  (Plin.  vL  29.  s.  33.)  The 
Ptolemaic  canal,  however,  suiTered  the  fiite  of  its 
predecessor,  and  even  before  the  reign  of  Cleopatra 
had  bec<»ne  oseless  for  navigation.  The  connection 
by  water  between  Arsinoe  and  the  Nile  was  renewed 
by  Trajan,  A.  D.  106;  but  his  engineers  altered  the 
direction  of  the  cutting.  They  brought  the  stream 
from  a  higher  part  of  the  river,  in  order  that  the 
cnrrent  might  run  into,  instead  of  from,  the  Red 
Sea,  and  that  the  intervening  sandy  tracts  might  be 
irrigated  by  fresh  instead  of  partially  salt  water. 
The  canal  of  Tnyan  accordingly  b^an  at  Babylon, 
on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Mile,  opposite  Uemphis, 
and,  passing  by  Hcliopolis,  Scenae  Veteranorum,  He- 
roopoiis,  and  Scrapion,  entered  the  Bed  Sea  about 
20  miles  S.  of  Arsinoe,  at  a  town  called  Klysmon, 
from  the  locks  in  its  neighbourhood.  The  work  of 
Trajan  was  either  more  carefully  preserved  than  that 
of  the  Macedonian  and  Bersian  kings  of  Aegypt  bad 
been,  or,  if  like  them,  it  fell  into  decay,  it  was  re- 
paired and  reopened  by  the  tCahommedan  c(»qnerois 
of  the  country.  For,  seven  centuries  after  Trajan's 
decease,  we  read  of  Christian  pilgrims  sailing  abng 
his  canal  on  their  route  from  England  to  Palestine. 
(Dicneil,  de  Meiuw.  Oriu,  vi.  ed  Letronne.) 

2.  The  Canopic  camU  (^  Komgucj)  Siupi>{,  Stnb. 
rvii.  p.  800;  Stcph.  B.  (.  t>.)  connected  the  city  of 
Canopus  with  Alexandreia  and  the  lake  Mareotis. 
Its  banks  were  covered  with  the  country  houses  and 
gardens  of  the  wealthy  Alexandrians,  and  formed  a 
kind  of  water.sabnrb  to  both  the  Aegyptian  and 
Macedonian  cities.     [Casofus.] 

Physical  Character  of  the  NUe. 

The  civilisation  of  all  countries  is  directly  influ- 
enced by  their  rivers,  and  in  none  more  so  than  in 
Aegypt,  which  has  been  truly  called  the  gift  of  the 
Nile.  (Herod,  ii.  S ;  Strab.  xi.  p.  493.)  To  its 
stream  the  land  owed  not  only  its  peculiar  cultiva- 
tion, bnt  its  existence  also.  Without  it  the  Libyan 
waste  wonid  have  extended  to  the  shores  of  the 
Red  Sea.  The  limestone  which  lies  under  the 
soil  of  Aegypt,  the  sands  which  bound  it  to  E.  and 
W.,  were  rendered  by  the  depcaits  of  the  river  fit 
for  the  habitation  of  man.  The  Delta,  indeed,  was 
absolutely  created  by  the  Nile.  Its  periodical  floods 
at  first  narrowed  a  bay  of  the  Mediterranean  into  an 
CKtuaiy,  and  next  filled  up  the  estuary  with  a  plain 
of  teeming  alluvial  soil.  The  religion,  and  many  of 
the  peculiar  institutions  of  Aegypt,  are  derived  inm 
iti  river;  and  its  physical  characteristics  have,  in 
all  ages,  attracted  the  attention  of  histfNrians  and 
gcographere. 

Its  characteristics  may  be  considered  under  the 
heads  of  (1)  its  deposits  ;  (2)  the  quality  of  its 
waters;  and  (3)  its  periodical  inundations. 

(1.)  Ita  depimU. — Borings  made  in  the  Delta  to 
the  depth  of  45  feet,  have  shown  that  the  soil  con- 
sists ol'  vegetable  matter  and  an  earthy  deposit,  siuib 
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as  the  Kile  now  brings  down.  The  bgnedients  of 
this  depcsit  are  clay,  lune,  and  liliceoos  sand;  bnt 
their  proportion  is  a%eted  by  the  soil  over  which  the 
river  flows.  Calcareous  and  atgillaceons  matter 
abound  in  the  neigbboorhood  of  Cairo  and  the 
Delta ;  silez  preponderates  in  the  granitic  and  sand- 
stone districts  of  Upper  Aegypt.  The  amoont  of 
this  deposit  corresponds  goierally  to  the  slope  of  the 
banks  and  the  distance  &om  the  river.  In  Lower 
Nubia  and  Upper  Aegypt  alluvial  diffii  are  formed  to 
the  height  of  40  feet;  in  Middle  Aegypt  they  sink 
to  30 ;  at  the  point  of  the  Delta  to  abimt  eighteen. 
The  earthy  matter  is  deposited  in  a  convex  fiom ; 
the  larger  quantity  lying  dose  to  the  stream,  the 
smaller  at  the  verge  of  the  innndaticm.  As  a  casae- 
quence  of  this  &11  from  the  banks  towards  the  desert, 
the  limit  to  which  the  inundation  reaches  is  slowly  ex- 
extending  itself;  bnt  as  the  Nile  nuses  its  own  bed  as 
well  as  its  banks,  their  relative  proportion  is  preserved. 
The  deposit  of  the  Nile  is  found  to  consist  of  (I) 
clay,  constitntiog  48  in  100  parts ;  (2)  carbon,  9 
parts;  (3)  carbonate  of  lime  18  parts,  and  4  parts  of 
carbonate  of  magnesia,  besides  portions  of  nlida  and 
oxide  of  iron.  These  form  a  compost  so  rich,  that  tlia 
land  on  which  they  are  perennially  deposited  requires 
no  other  mannre,  and  produces  without  farther  reno- 
vation successive  harvests  of  caea.  (Athen.  iL  4 1 ,  42 ; 
Flm.  xviii.  19.  s.  21.) 

(2.)  The  gualitg  (^Uneaten. — The  water  itself 
is  not  less  important  to  Aegypt  than  the  ingredients 
which  it  precipitates  or  holds  in  solution.  Except 
some  short  streams  in  the  Arabian  hills,  torrents  at 
one  season  and  dry  at  another,  the  Nile  is  the  only 
river  in  Aegypt.  Nalornl  springs  do  not  exist  in 
the  upper  country;  and  the  wells  of  the  Delta  afibid 
only  a  torbid  and  brackish  fluid.  The  river  is  ac- 
coniingly  the  single  resource  of  the  inhabitants;  and 
the  frequent  ablutions  enjoined  by  their  religicn 
rendered  a  copious  snpply  of  water  more  than  ordi- 
narily important  to  them.  Between  its  highest  and 
lowest  periods,  the  water  of  the  Nik  is  clear.  'Wboi 
lowest,  it  is  fecolent  (Athen.  ii.  42);  and  at  the 
beginning  of  the  inundation  is  covered  with  a  green- 
ish vegetable  matter,  that  is  said  to  eaose  tnf 
tive  disease.  But  even  when  most  torbid,  it  is  not 
unwholesome,  and  is  always  capable  of  fihratim. 
The  water  in  its  medium  state  was  pure  and  de- 
licious to  the  taste.  The  Persian  kmgs,  after  the 
conquest  of  Aegypt,  imported  it  for  thnr  own  drink- 
ing to  Susa  and  Ecbatana  (Athen.  ii.  54,  67);  and 
the  emperor  Pescennins  Niger  replied  to  his  soldiera' 
demand  for  wine,  "  Have  you  not  the  water  of  the 
Nile."  (Spartian.  ap.  AuguH.  Hist,  SeripL  Pa- 
cenn.  Niger,  c.  7.)  These  changes  in  the  hue  and 
quality  of  the  water  were  ascribed  to  the  overflowing 
of  the  Nubian  hikes,  or  to  the  passage  of  the  stream 
over  various  strata.  But  nntil  the  channels  of  th* 
White  and  Blue  Rivers  have  been  explored  to  their 
sources,  we  must  be  content  to  remain  ignoriat  of 
the  real  causes  of  these  phenomena. 

(3.)  Jtt  periodical  nuadoiuiu.  —  The  cansts 
of  the  inundation  early  attracted  the  curiosity  of 
ancient  observers  ;  and  varioas  theories  were  de- 
vised to  account  for  them.  It  was  believed  to  arisa 
from  the  melting  of  the  snow  on  the  Abyssinian 
mountains  (Schol.  tn  Apott.  Rhod.  iv.  269;  Eorip. 
Helen,  init.)  ;  and  Herodotus  rejects  this  tap- 
position,  because,  as  he  conceived,  althongb  ena<»- 
ously,  that  snow  was  unknown  in  Aethiopia  (ii  S2). 
It  was  ascribed  to  the  Etesian  winds,  which,  MTtrag 
from  the   M.   in   summer,  force  back  the  ' 
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from  the  mmith  of  the  river  upon  the  plain  of 
the  Delta.  (Diodor.  i.  38 — 40.)  This,  however, 
though  partially  tme,  will  not  account  for  the  innn- 
datkin  of  Upper  Aegrpt,  or  for  the  periodical  rising 
of  th*  rivets  K.  of  Aethiopia.  It  vas  attributed 
to  the  cramcction  of  the  Nile  with  the  great  Sontb- 
«ni  Ocean,  whose  watets,  from  long  expoeure  to  the 
SOD,  were  deprived,  it  was  thought,  of  their  saline 
iogredieota  in  their  conraa  throngh  the  Nile-vallej. 
(Diodor.  L  4a)  By  Epboms  (ed.  Uarx,  p.  23)  it 
was  derived  from  exudation  throngh  the  sands ;  while 
Hendotns  soggeeted  that  the  vertical  position  of  the 
sun  in  winter  redoced  the  waters  of  Southern  Libya 
to  the  lowest  ebb.  Bnt  this  hypothesis  kept  out  of 
sight  their  overflow  in  summer.  Agathaichides  of 
Cnidusj  who  wrote  in  the  second  century  B.  c,  was  the 
£rst  to  divine  the  tme  cause  of  the  inundation.  The 
nins  which  &U  in  May  upon  Aethiopia  occasion  the 
rise  of  the  rivers  that  flow  northward  firum  it.  As  the 
sun  in  Ha  progress  from  the  equator  to  the  tropic  of 
Cancer  becraies  successively  vertical  over  points  N.  of 
the  eqoator,  the  air  is  heated  and  rarified,  and  the 
cold  cmieota  set  in  from  the  Mediterranean  to  restore 
the  eqoilibrinm.  They  pass  over  the  heated  plains 
of  Aegypt ;  but  as  soon  as  they  reach  the  lofty 
mooatains  o(  Abyssinia,  they  descend  in  torrents  i^ 
nin.  Sheets  of  water  fall  impetuously  from  thar 
northern  slope  upon  the  grand  tableau,  from  the 
grand  tableau  upon  the  plains  which  contain  the 
eonrees  of  the  White  and  Blue  Rivera,  and  throngh 
their  channels  and  confluents  pass  into  the  Nile,  In 
the  last  days  of  June,  or  at  the  beg'mning  of  July, 
the  rise  is  visible  in  Aegypt:  about  the  middle  of 
Angust  the  dykes  are  cut,  and  the  flood  drawn  off 
£.  and  W.  by  innumerable  canals  ;  and  between 
the  SOth  and  SOth  of  September  the  maximum 
height  is  attained.  For  a  fortnight  the  flood  re- 
mains stationary :  about  the  10th  of  November,  it 
has  perceptibly  diminished,  and  continnes  to  decrease 
slowly  until  it  attains  its  inWumum;  at  this  time 
its  depth  at  Cairo  is  not  more  than  6  feet,  and  in 
the  Delta  its  waters  are  nearly  stagnant  In  the 
time  of  Herodotus  (ii.  13)  the  height  of  a  good  Nile 
was  15  or  16  enbita;  and  around  the  statue  of  the 
Nile,  which  Vespasian  brought  firom  Aegypt  and  set 
op  in  the  Temple  of  Peace,  were  group«i  sixteen 
duninutive  figures  ranblematic  of  these  measures. 
(Plin.  xxxvL  9.  s.  14.)  The  rise  of  the  Nile  was 
carefully  noted  on  the  Nilometers  at  Primis  (Ibrim), 
Elepbantine,  and  Memphis;  and  the  progress  or  de- 
cHne  of  the  inundation  was  reported  by  letters  to  diffe- 
rent parts  of  Aegypt,  in  order  that  the  farmers  might 
cakn^e  on  the  time  when  sawing  might  commence. 
A  flood  of  the  height  of  30  feet  is  ruinous, — under- 
mining hoDSCs,  sweeping  away  cattle,  and  destroying 
the  produce  of  the  S^s.  The  land,  also,  is  rendered 
too  spcagy  for  the  ensuing  seed-time;  the  labouis  of 
tillage  are  delayed;  and  epidemic  diseases  arise  from 
the  hsgering  and  stagnant  waten.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  waters  do  not  rise  24  feet,  the  harvest 
B  scanty;  and  if  they  are  below  18,  terrible  famines 
are  tlie  consequence,  such  as  that  of  which  Diudonis 
speaks  (i.  84),  and  which  are  not  unknown  in  more 
ncent  times  (Volney,  Voyage  en  Sjrrt'e  et  en  Egypte, 
voL  L  eh.  11;  Abdallatijii's  Hitt.  of  Egypt,  p.  197, 
White's  edit.),  during  which  the  starving  population 
have  been  driven  to  feed  on  human  flesh. 

Cpper  and  Middle  Egypt  during  the  inundation 
ftesent  the  appearance  of  a  vast  inland  lake,  bounded 
by  mountains.  Bnt  the  usual  means  of  intercourse 
ai*  not  interrupted,  since  the  immediate  banks  of  the 
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river  are  seldom  uader  water,  which  is  discharged 
through  the  frequent  apertures  of  the  dykes,  at  first 
upon  the  verge  of  the  desert,  and  afterwards  upon 
the  land  nearer  the  flood.  The  Delta,  however,  being 
devoid  of  hills,is,during  an  extraordinary  rise,  laid  en- 
tirely under  water,  and  the  only  means  of  communi- 
cation between  the  towns  and  villages  are  boats  and 
rafts.  Herodotus  (ii.  97)  compares  the  appearance 
of  Lower  Aegypt  at  this  season  to  the  Aegean  sea, 
studded  by  the  Sporades  and  Cyclades. 

As  the  direct  highway  between  the  Mediterra- 
nean and  Meroe,  the  Nile,  in  all  periods,  at  least 
during  the  prosperous  ages  of  Aegypt,  presented 
a  busy  and  animated  spectacle.  The  Aegyptians, 
who  shunned  the  sea  as  the  clement  of  the  destroy- 
ing Typhon,  r^arded  their  river  with  affection  and 
reverence,  as  the  gift  and  emblem  of  the  creating 
and  preserving  Osiris.  Its  broad  and  capacious 
bosom  was  in  all  seasons  of  the  year  stadded  with 
river-craft,  from  the  raft  of  reeds  to  the  stately 
Baris  or  Nils  barges.  Up  the  Nile  to  the  markets 
of  Diospolis  passed  the  grain  and  fruits  of  the  Delta: 
and  down  the  stream  came  the  quarried  limestone  of 
the  Thebaid  to  the  quays  of  Sais  and  Canopus.  No 
bridge  spanned  the  river  during  its  course  of  1500 
miles;  and  the  ferrying  over  from  bank  to  bank  was 
an  incessant  cause  of  life  and  movement.  The 
fishers  and  fowlers  of  the  Nile  diversified  the  scene. 
Bespecting  the  qualities  of  the  fish  there  is  con- 
siderable discrepancy  among  ancient  wtiters  —  wme 
describing  it  as  coarse  or  insipid,  others  as  highly 
nutritive  and  delicate  in  its  flavour.  (Athen. 
viu  p.  312.)  Fifty-two  species  of  fish  ate  said  to 
be  found  in  the  Nile.  (Sossegger,  Beiten,  vol.  i. 
p.  300.)  Of  these  the  genus  Silw^ui  was  the  most 
abundant.  Fish  diet  is  well  suited  to  the  languid 
appetites  of  a  hot  climate;  and  the  Israelites,  when 
wandering  in  the  desert,  regretted  tie  JM  as  we'.l 
as  the  vegetables  of  Aegypt.  (^ffumben,  xi.  5.) 
They  were  caught  in  greatest  abundance  in  the 
pools  and  lakes  during  the  season  of  innndation. 
In  the  marshy  districts  of  the  Delta,  where  grain, 
owing  to  the  spongy  and  bibulous  character  of  tlie 
soil,  could  not  be  raised,  the  inhabitants  lived  prin- 
cipally upon  fish  dried  in  the  sun  ;  and,  in  later 
times  at  least,  they  were  salted,  and  exported  in 
great  quantities  to  the  markets  of  .Greece  and  SjTia. 
The  modes  of  catching  them  are  represented  in 
tlie  paintings,  and  were  the  line,  the  net,  and  the 
prong.  (See  Abdallatiph,  ap.  Rosellini,  M.  C.  vol.  i, 
p,  230.)  The  great  extent  of  marsh  land  in  Aegypt, 
and  the  long  continuance  of  the  inimdation,  cauasd 
it  beyond  all  other  countries  to  abound  in  water- 
fowl. The  fowlers  are  represented  in  the  paintings 
as  spreading  nets,  or  as  rowing  in  their  boats  among 
the  aquatic  plants,  in  which  the  birds  nestled, 
and  knocking  them  down  with  sticks.  The  use  of 
decoy  .birds  was  not  unknown;  and  smoked  or  salted 
wild-fowl  were  an  article  of  export.  The  edible 
water-fowl  are  mostly  of  the  goose  and  duck  (oiuu) 
tribe;  the  quail  also  is  mentioned  by  Herodotus  (ii. 
77)  as  among  the  species  that  were  dried  in  ttio 
sun  and  slightly  salted  for  home  consumption  and 
export. 

The  Fauna  of  the  Nile  were  the  hippopotamus 
and  the  crocodile,  with  many  lesser  species  of  the 
saurian  genus.  In  the  more  remote  ages  both 
were  found  through  the  whole  course  of  the  river 
(Diodor.  i.  35),  although  at  present  tiie  hippopo- 
tamus rarely  descends  below  the  second  Cataract, 
or  the  crocodile  below  27°  N.  Int.     The  chase  of  the 
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Iiippopotiinu  is  repreaented  on  the  monninenti  of 
the  Thebaid,  bnt  not  on  those  of  Middle  or  Lower 
Aeg7pt.  The  crocodile  wu  caught  vith  a  hook 
baited  with  the  chine  of  a  pig  (Herod,  ii.  68),  or 
with  nets.  (Diodor.  i  35.)  It  was  an  object  of 
worship  in  some  nomes  [AssniOE ;  Ombos],  of  ab- 
horrence in  others.     [Tknttka.] 

The  boats  of  the  Nile,  as  represented  on  the  mona- 
ments,  exhibit  a  great  variety  of  size  and  form. 
There  was  the  canoe,  made  of  a  single  tmnk;  the 
shallop  of  papTrus,  rendered  water-tight  bj  bitumen ; 
and  there  were  even  vessels  constructed  of  light 
earthenware.  (Juven.  Sat.  zr.  139.)  The  most 
nsiial  species  of  craft,  however,  is  a  boat  whose  bow 
and  stern  are  high  out  of  the  water,  sqnare  rigged, 
with  sails  either  of  canvass  or  papyrus,  a  single 
mast  that  eoold  be  lowered  in  high  winds,  and  a 
shallow  keel,  in  order  to  allow  of  easy  extrication  of 
the  vessel  should  it  ran  agimnd.  But  the  most 
striking  and  capacious  boat  employed  on  the  Mile 
was  the  large  Baris,  used  for  the  transportation 
of  goods.  (Herod,  ii.  96.)  It  was  bnilt  of  the 
hard  wood  of  the  Sont  (AamM);  the  sails  were 
made  of  papyrus,  and  the  seams  caulked  with  an 
oakum  composed  from  the  fibres  of  that  plant. 
These  barges  were  propelled  by  as  many  as  forty 
rowers  ranged  on  the  same  level,  and  their  tonnage 
amounted  to  three,  four,  and  even  five  hundred 
tons.  These  Baris  were  towed  np  the  stream,  if  the 
wind  were  not  strong  enough  to  impel  them  against 
it,  or  floated  down  it,  with  combined  action  of  sail 
and  oara,  and  steered  by  one  or  more  large  paddles 
at  the  stem.  Parties  of  pleasure,  visits  of  ceremony, 
and  marriage  processions,  alike  added  to  the  floating 
population  of  the  river;  but  perhaps  the  most  im- 
pressive spectacles  which  it  presented  were  tlie 
pomp  and  circumstance  of  funerals.  On  the  tombs 
of  Specs  Artemidos  (BentAonon)  is  depictured 
the  barge  of  Amenemhe  conveying  the  females 
of  his  house.  It  has  an  awning  like  a  gondola, 
and  is  one  of  the  half-decked  boats  (<ri«(^ai 
daXojuiryo')  of  which  Strabo  speaks  (xvii.  p.  800). 
In  such  a  vessel  Caesar  intended,  but  for  the  indig- 
nant ronrmun  of  bis  legions,  to  have  asaended  the 
Nile  with  Cleopatra  from  Alexandria  to  the  first 
Cataract.  (Sueton.  JuL  S8.)  The  tomb  of  Sameses 
IV.  at  Thebes  exhibits  a  royal  barge.  The  hall, 
the  cabin  (diXofws'),  the  rudder,  and  the  masts  are 
painted  of  a  gold  colonr;  the  sails  are  diapered  and 
fringed  with  various  brilliant  hues ;  the  phoenix  and 
the  vulture  are  embroidered  upon  them.  The  eye 
of  Osiris  is  painted  on  the  rudder,  and  its  handles 
represent  the  royal  emblems — the  uraens  and  the 
picheat,  or  head  of  a  divinity.  The  splendour  of 
the  Baris  on  the  monuments  recalls  that  of  the  vessel 
which  carried  Cleopatra  op  the  Cydnus  to  meet 
M.  Antonlns  at  Tarsns.  (Pint.  Anton,  c.  26.) 
It  vaa  a  favourite  amusement  of  the  Aegyptians, 
in  later  times  especially,  to  row  rapidly  in  boats, 
and  hurl  and  thrust  at  one  another  as  they  passed 
blunt  javelins  or  jerida.  Such  a  scene  is  repre- 
sented on  the  tomb  of  Imai  at  Gizth,  one  of  the 
oldest  monuments  of  Aegypt  They  delighted  also 
in  Miiling  up  and  down  the  river-arms  and  Ukes 
of  the  Delta,  and  feasting  under  the  shadow  of  the 
tall  reeds,  and  Aegyptian  bean,  which  there  attains 
a  height  of  many  feet,  (Strab.  xvii.  p.  823,  and 
generally  Rosellini,  Monumenti  Civili.) 

The  Nile  was  also  frequently  the  stage  on  which 
the  great  religious  festivals  or  pan^yries  were 
eelebrsted.    On  such  aolemnities  the  population  of 
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entire  nomes  potured  themsehrei  forth.  On  the 
day  of  the  feast  of  Artemis  at  Bubostis,  tlie 
inlubitants  of  the  Delta  thronged  the  canals  and 
main  streams,  while  thousands  deacended  fram 
the  middle  ooontty  and  the  Tlidwid  to  be  pre- 
sent at  the  ceremonies.  The  decks  of  the  Baiis 
were  crowded  with  devotees  of  either  sex,  and  the 
loud  music  of  the  ppe  and  cymbal  was  acccon- 
panied  by  songs  and  hymns,  and  clapping  of  hands. 
As  they  neared  any  town  the  passengers  ran  the  barge* 
along  shore  and  recruited  their  numbers  with  tnsh 
votaries.  As  many  as  700,000  persons,  exclusive  of 
children,  were  aometimeB  assembled  at  Bubastis,  or 
at  the  equally  popular  fiestival  of  Isis  at  Bosirix. 
Numerous  saoifices  were  o^red  in  the  temples  of 
the  goddesses,  and,  whether  in  libations  or  in  re- 
velry, more  wine  was  consumed  on  these  oceasioos 
than  in  all  the  rest  of  the  year.  (Comp.  Hood.  ii. 
61,  63,  with  Clemens  Alezand.  Coiiorl  voL  i.  p.  17.) 
That  the  Mile  should  have  been  an  object  of  wor- 
ship with  the  Aegyptians,  and  that  its  image  and 
phenomena  should  liave  entered  deeply  into  tbor 
whole  religious  system,  was  unavoidable.  As  re- 
garded its  external  aspect,  it  flowed  between  sand 
and  rock,  the  sole  giver  and  sustainer  of  life  in  tint 
valley  of  death:  it  was,  both  in  its  increment  and  its 
decrease,  in  its  conrw  throogh  vast  lolitadea,  and 
thronged  popuhitioos  alternately,  the  most  soggestiva 
and  expressive  of  emblems  for  a  religion  which  re- 
presented ih  snch  marked  contrast,  the  reaima  of 
creation  and  destruction,  of  Osiris  and  Typhon. 
The  Nile — as  Oceanus,  or  the  watery  element — 
was  a  member  of  the  first  Ogddad  of  the  Aegyptiaii 
theology  (Diodor.  i.  6 — 26),  the  opponent  of  Phtafa, 
the  elemental  fire,  and  the  companion  of  the  earth 
(Demeter),  the  air  (Neith),  Zeus  or  Amfin,  the 
quickening  spirit,  Chuit  and  Isis,  the  Snn  and 
Moon.  It  was  thus  one  of  the  primitire  essences, 
higher  than  any  member  of  the  second  Ogdoad,  or  tlia 
visible  objects  of  adoration.  (Heliod.  AetUop.  ix. 
9 ;  Schol.  M  -Pmd:  Pgth.  iv.  99.)  It  had  its  own 
hieratic  emblem  on  the  monuments,  sometiines  as 
the  ocean  embracing  the  earth,  sometimes,  as  in  tha 
temple  of  Osiris  at  Philae,  as  the  asnstant  of  Phtah 
hi  the  creation  of  Osiris.  The  wild  crocodile  was  an 
emblem  of  Typhon  (Plutarch,  /*.  et  Oiir.  p.  871); 
but  the  tamed  crocodile  was  the  symbol  of  the  gently 
swelling,  beneficent  Nile.  (Euseb.  Pratp.  Kvattgd. 
iii.  11.)  Oshis  is  sometimes,  but  incorrectly,  said 
(Tibnll.  Ekg.  I  7,  37)  to  be  the  Nile  itsdf  (Pint. 
It.  et  Otir.  e.  33) :  there  is  no  doubt,  however,  that 
it  was  personified  and  received  divine  honooiB.  A 
festival  called  Niloa  was  celebrated  at  the  time  at 
the  first  rise  of  the  waters,  i.  e.  about  the  annuner 
solstice,  at  which  the  priests  were  accustomed  to 
drop  pieces  of  coin,  and  the  Boman  prefect  of  the 
Thebaid  golden  ornaments,  into  the  river  near  Philae 
(Seneo.  Nat.  Quaest.  iv.  3,  7) :  indeed  there  most 
have  been  a  priesthood  specUUy  dedicated  to  the 
great  river,  since,  according  to  Herodotus  (iL  lOlX 
none  but  a  priest  of  the  Nile  could  bury  the  corpse 
of  a  person  drowned  in  its  waters.  Temples  were 
rarely  appropriated  to  the  Mile  alone;  yet  He- 
cataeos  (ap.  Stepb.  <.*.  N(^>)  speaks  of  (me,  in 
the  town  of  Melius,  which  stood  in  the  Heracleo- 
polite  nome,  near  the  entrance  of  the  Fj/oum,  In 
the  quarries  at  Silsilis  several  stelae  are  inscribed 
with  acts  of  adoration  to  the  river,  who  is,  joined  with 
Pbre  and  Phtah.  Its  symbol  in  hieroglyphics  is 
read  Uoou,  and  the  last  in  the  group  of  the  char- 
acters compoeing  it,  is  a  symbol  <^  water.  According 
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to  Lncian,  indeed  (Jfiter  Tragaed.  §  42),  th* 
Afgrptiaos  sacrificed  to  the  element  of  water,  not 
localljr,  bot  nnrrersally.  Pictoriallj,  the  Nile  wu 
represented  under  a  round  and  plump  figure,  of  a 
blae  cotonr,  and  sometimes  with  female  breasts,  indi- 
eatire  of  its  prodoctiTe  and  nutritive  powen.  On 
the  base  of  the  throne  of  Amenopbis-Hemnon,  at 
Thdiee,  two  figures  represent  the  Nile,  similar  in  all 
other  respects,  except  that  me  is  crowned  with  lotna 
to  denote  the  upper  courses  of  the  rirer,  the  other 
with  pap^ms  to  designate  the  lower.  [See  Asoyp- 
TVS,  pi  37.]  (Boeellini,  Mon.  del  CuIl;  Kenrick's 
Aadetit  Aegypt,  toL  L  pp.  349—463.)  [W.B.D.] 

NINGUM.     [IsTKiA.] 

NINIVE.     [NiLcs.] 

NISNITACL     [MjicATictrai.] 

NINUS  (4  Nuwi  or  Nbwt,  Herod  I  193,  ij.  150; 
'PtoL  tI  1.  §  3;  Viros  ii  xal  Nira/t,  Ptol.  viii.  31. 
§3;  Nmthi,  Jcsepb.  AiU.  Jud.  ix.  10.  §  2;  Ninus, 
Tadt.  Ann,  xiL  13;  Nioire,  Amm.  Marc,  zviii.  7, 
zxiii.  6 :  Etk.  Nlnoi,  Steph.  B.  <.  v.),  a  great  city, 
aad  for  many  centnries  the  capital  of  ancient  Assy- 
ria. It  will  be  convenient  to  notice  here  sncli  ac- 
coanta  as  we  have  from  the  Bible  and  ancient  his- 
torians, and  then  to  state  sncdnctly  the  curious 
nsaha  of  the  racent  diacoreiies  of  Hr.  Layard, 
Coknel  Bawlinson,  and  other  modem  travellers. 

I.  NiOfTcfa  u  first  mentioned  in  the  Bible  among 
the  eight  ptimeral  cities  in  Genesis  (x.11),  and  is 
there  stated  to  hare  been  founded  either  by  Nimrod 
bimael^  or,  aeecoding  to  another  reading,  by  his 
lieateoant,Assur,  the  'Aaffaipas  of  Joseph.  Ant-Jud. 
i.  6.  §  4,  and  the  Eponymus  of  Assyria.  The  latter 
Tiew  is  the  most  agieeable  to  the  construction  of  the 
Hebrew  text.  From  this  period  we  have  no  mention 
of  it  in  Holy  Scriptnre  for  more  than  a  thousand 
yean;  and  when  it  is  noticed  again,  on  Jonah  being 
■cot  thither  to  preach  repentance,  it  is  described  as 
a  "  city  of  three  days'  journey"  (Jonah,  iii.  3),  and 
as  "  that  great  dty  wherein  are  six  score  thousand 
persoDs,  that  cannot  discern  between  their  right 
band  and  their  \dt  hand."  (Jonah,  ir.  11.)  Sab- 
seqnently  to  this  time,  it  is  not  reteired  to  by  name, 
except  in  2  King;  xix.  37,  and  Iiaiah,  xxxvi.  37, 
as  the  residence  of  Sennacherib,  after  his  retuni 
£ran>  the  invasioQ  of  Judaea;  in  the  pvphets  Nahum 
and  Zephaniah,  iriio  predict  its  speedy  downhl;  and 
in  the  apocryphal  hooks  of  Tobit  and  Judith,  the 
Conner  of  whom  long  lived  in  the  great  city. 

IL  The  eariiest  chissical  mention  of  Nineveh  is 
by  Herodotos,  who  places  it  on  the  Tigris  (i.  193, 
iL  150X  but  does  not  state  on  which  bank  it  stood ; 
in  this  be  is  coofirmed  by  Arrian  (Biit,  Ind.  c.  42) 
and  Stiabo,  who  in  ooe  place  calls  it  the  metropolis 
of  Syria,  Le.  Assyria  (H.  p.  84),  in  another  states  it  to 
bare  been  a  dty  more  vast  than  even  Babylon,  lying 
in  tbe  plain  of  Aturia  (a  dialectical  change  of  name 
for  Asayria),  beyond  the  Lycns  (at  Gnat  Zdb)  with 
reference  to  Arbela  (rvL  p.  737).  Pliny  places  it 
on  the  east  bank  of  the  Hgris  "  ad  solis  occasnm 
spectans'  (tL  13.  s.  16);  Ptolemy,  along  the  Tigris, 
but  without  accurate  d^nitioo  of  its  position  (vi.  1. 
§  3).  Tbe  same  may  be  said  of  the  notice  in  Tad- 
tos  (AtmaL  xii.  13X  and  in  Ammianns,  who  calls  it 
a  Taat  dty  of  Adiabene.  On  the  other  hand,  Dio- 
donis,  professing  to  copy  Ctesias,  places  it  on  the 
Eopbnrtea  (ii.  3,  7),  which  is  the  more  remarkable, 
as  a  fiagment  of  Nioolans  Damascenus,  who  has 
preserved  a  portian  of  Ctesias,  is  still  extant,  in 
which  Minereh  occupies  its  correct  positim  oo  tbe 
Tigrii.    (Frag.  But.  Crate.  toL  iii  pi  858,  ed. 
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M&lkr.)  It  may  be  remarked  that  in  much  later 
times  the  name  appears  to  have  been  applied  to  more 
than  one  town.  Thus  Ammianus  in  one  passage 
seems  to  think  that  Hierapolis  vis  the  "vetus 
Ninus"  (xiv.  8).  Philostrelns  (  Vit.  ApoU.  Tyan. 
119)  speaks  of  a  Ninus  on  this  side  of  the  Euphra- 
tes; and  Eusebins,  in  his  Chrouiam,  asserts,  that  in 
his  time  it  was  called  Kisibis.  No  doubt  much  of 
the  obscurity  in  tbe  minds  of  ancient  writers,  both 
as  to  its  position  and  the  real  history  of  the  empire 
of  wliich  it  was  the  capital,  aroee  from  the  dream- 
stance  that  its  entire  overthrow  preceded  the  ear- 
liest of  the  Greek  historians  by  nearly  200  years, 
and  that  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  rebuilt  at 
any  period  of  the  classical  ages.  So  complete  was 
its  destruction,  that,  though  Xenopfaon  marched 
within  a  few  miles  of  it,  he  was  not  aware  of  its  ex- 
istence, thongh,  in  his  allusion  to  the  "  Median  dty 
of  Mespila,"  he  doubtless  is  describing  one'  of  the 

riat  outworks  of  tbe  Assyrian  capital  (Anab.  iii.  4. 
10);  while,  with  the  exception  of  Arrian,  none  of 
tbe  historians  of  the  campaigns  of  Alexander,  who, 
like  Xenopbon,  most  have  passed  it  on  his  way  to 
fight  the  battle  of  Arbela,  allude  to  it  That  the 
andents  generally  believed  in  its  entire  destruction, 
is  clear  from  Pansanias,  who  classes  it  with  My- 
cenae, Thebae,  and  other  mined  cities  (viiL  33.  §  2); 
from  Ludan  (Charon,  c  23),  and  from  Sbabo 
(xri.  p.  737).  The  hut,  indeed,  has  an  argument 
that  Homer,  who  mentions  Thebes  in  Egypt,  and 
the  wealth  of  Phoenida,  could  not  have  omitted 
Babylon,  Nineveh,  and  Echatana,  had  he  ever  heard 
of  them  (xv.  p.  735).  But  though  so  early  a  rain, 
the  ancients  generally  had  a  correct  idea  of  the 
wonderful  greatness  of  Nineveh,  and  many  passages 
are  scattered  through  the  classical  writers,  giving  a 
manifest  proof  of  this  belief  of  the  people.  Thus 
Strabo  himself,  as  we  have  seen,  considered  Nineveh 
greater  than  Babylon  (xvL  p.  737);  while  Diodorus 
has  a  long  and  exaggerated  narrative  of  the  vast 
extent  of  Ninus's  capital  (which,  as  we  stated  be- 
fore, be  pUces  incorrectly  on  the  Euphrates,  ii. 
p.  7).  Some  curious  inddental  facts  are  preserved. 
Thus,  the  vast  mound  Semiramis  erected  as  a  tomb 
for  her  husband  Ninus,  by  the  river-side,  is  ahnost 
certainly  tbe  Pyramid  at  Nimrid,  though  the  re- 
sults of  Mr.  Layard's  last  excavations  have  not 
proved  that  this  stracture  wis  a  tomb.  (Died,  ii.  7 ; 
comp.  with  Layaid,  Nineveh  and  Babyhn,  p.  128). 
Again,  Amyntas  (as  quoted  by  Atbenaeus)  states, 
that  at  the  town  of  Ninus  was  a  high  mound,  which 
was  thrown  down  by  Cyrus  when  he  attacked  the 
dty,  that  this  iras  traditionally  the  tomb  of  Sarda- 
napalns,  and  had  a  stile  on  it  inscribed  with  Chal- 
daic  (L  e.  Assyrian)  letters.  (Amynt.  Fragm.  p. 
136,  ed.  MiUler;  c£  also  Folyaen.  vii.  25.)  Nor 
must  we  (Hnit  the  presence  ti  what  has  been  held  by 
all  numismatists  to  be  a  traditional  representation  of 
this  celebrated  tomb  on  the  Tetradrachms  of  Anti- 
ochns  VUI.,  king  of  Syria,  wliich  were  struck  at 
Tarsus,  and  on  the  imperial  coins  of  Anchialus 
(both  pUces  connected  with  the  name  o£  Sarda- 
napalns).  Again  we  have  the  l^end  of  Diodorus, 
that  the  As^rians  sent  asustance  to  the  Trojans 
against  the  Greeks  (ii.  22;  cf.  Plat  I^.  p.  296, 
ed.  Bekker),  — the  "bnsta  Nini'  of  Ovid  (Jf«- 
tam.  iv.  88),  though  referred  by  him  wrongly  to 
Babylon, —  and  the  occurrence,  in  several  of  the 
poets,  of  the  name  of  Assaracus  (now  known  through 
Colraiel  Rawlinaon's  interpretations  to  be  a  Graedied 
form  of  the  genuine  Assyrian  Assaiac,  the'Aod^x 
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or  'Ea6pax  of  the  LXX.,  Bawlinson,  As.  Joum. 
1850),  as  in  Iliad,  xx.  ia2;Pott  Homeric,  n.  145; 
ViiX'  Am.  T.  127;  Javen.  Sat  x.  259,  &c.  It  is 
therefore,  perhaps,  less  remarkable,  that  though  Ni- 
neveh had  so  early  ia  history  ccasiid  to  be  a  city  of 
any  importance,  the  tradition  of  its  former  existence 
shoold  remain  in  its  own  country  till  a  compara- 
tively recent  period.  Thtis,  as  we  have  seen,  Tacitus 
and  Ammianus  allude  to  it,  while  coins  exist  (of  the 
class  termed  by  numismatists  Greek  Imperial)  struck 
under  the  Roman  emperors  Claudius,  Trajan,  Maxi- 
minns,  and  Gordianos  Pins,  proving  that,  during 
that  period,  there  was  a  Boman  colony  established  in 
Assyria,  bniring  the  name  of  Niniva  Cbradiopolis, 
and,  in  all  probability,  occnpying  its  site.  (Sestioi, 
Mm.  d»  Chaudoir,  tab.  iL  fig.  12,  Clcu.  General,  p. 
159.)  In  later  times  the  name  is  still  extant. 
Thus,  Ibn  Alhir  (qnotiiig  from  Betadheri,  in 
the  annals  of  those  years)  speaks  of  the  forts  of 
Ntnami  to  the  east,  and  of  iiotii  to  the  west,  of 
the  Tigris,  in  the  campaigns  of  Abd-allah  Ibn  Mo'- 
etemer,  A.  R.  16  (a.  d.  637),  and  of  Otbeh  Ibn 
Farkad,  A.  H.  20  (a.  D.  641).  (Rawlinson,  jl». 
Joum.  1850.)  Again,  Benjamin  of  Tudela,  in  the 
twelfth  centory,  speaks  of  it  as  opposite  to  Mosul 
{Travels,  p.  91,  <d.  Asher,  1840)  ;  and  Abulfaraj 
notices  itin  his  JwC  Dynatl.  (pp.  404—441)  under 
the  name  of  Ninne  (cf.  also  his  Ckroniam,  p.  464). 
I.sstly,  Assemani,  in  his  account  of  the  mission  of 
Salukah,  the  patriarch  of  the  Chaldaeans,  to  Borne, 
in  A.  D.  1552,  when  describing  Mosul,  says  of  it, 
"  a  qna  ex  altera  ripae  parte  abest  Ninive  bis  raille 
pas-sibus"  {BibL  Orient,  i.  p.  624).  In  the  same 
work  of  Assemani  are  many  notioes  of  Nineveh,  as 
a  Christian  bishoprick,  first  under  the  metropolitan 
uf  Mosul,  and  subsequently  nnder  the  bishop  of 
Assyria  and  Adiabene  (Bibl.  Orient,  vol.  ii.  p.  459, 
vol.  iii.  pp.  104,  269,  344,  &c). 

We  have  already  noticed  nnder  AssTRiA  the  chief 
points  recorded  in  the  Bible  and  in  the  classical 
historians  relative  to  the  history  of  Nineveh,  and 
have  stated  that  it  is  impossible  entirely  to  reconcile 
the  various  conflicting  statements  of  ancient  authors. 
It  only  remains  to  mention  here,  as  briefly  as  pos- 
sible, the  general  results  of  the  remarkable  dis- 
coveries which,  within  the  last  ftw  years,  have 
thrown  a  flood  of  light  upon  this  most  obscnre  part 
of  ancient  history,  and  have,  at  the  same  time, 
afforded  the  most  complete  and  satisfactory  confirma- 
tion of  those  notices  of  Assyrian  history  which  have 
been  preserved  in  the  Bible.  The  names  of  all  the 
Assyrian  kings  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  with  the 
exception,  perhaps,  of  Shahnaneser,  who,  however, 
occurs  under  his  name  in  Isaiah,  Sargon,  ore  now 
clearly  read  upon  the  Assyrian  records,  besides  a 
great  many  others  whose  titles  have  not  as  yet  been 
identified  with  those  in  the  lists  preserved  by  the 
Greek  and  Boman  chronologists. 

III.  It  is  well  known  that  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Mosul  travellers  had  long  observed  some  remark- 
able mounds,  resembling  small  hills ;  and  that  Mr. 
Kich  hitf,  thirty  years  ago,  called  attention  to  one 
called  Kofunjii,  in  which  fragments  of  sculpture  and 
pottery  had  been  frequently  discovered.  In  the  year 
1843,  M.  Butta,  the  French  consul  at  Mosul,  at  the 
suggestion  of  Ur.  Layard,  commenced  his  excavations, 
— first,  with  little  success,  at  KoyunjUc,  and  then, 
with  much  greater  good  fortune,  in  a  mound  called 
Khorsabdd,  a  few  miles  NE.  of  MotuL  To  M. 
Botta's  success  at  Khorsdbdd  the  French  owe  all 
the  Assyrian  iconaments  in  the  collection  of  the 
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Louvre.  In  1845,  l(r.  Layard  began  to  dig  uito 
the  !>till  greater  mound  of  Nimrud,  about  17  miles 
S.  of  Musul;  and  was  soon  rewarded  by  the  exten- 
sive and  valuable  collection  now  in  tlie  British  Hu- 
aenm.  These  researches  were  continoed  by  Ur. 
Layard  daring  1846  and  part  of  1847,  and  again 
during  1850  and  1851 ;  together  with  a  far  man 
satisfactory  examination  of  the  remains  at  Kogiajik 
than  had  been  made  by  If.  Botta.  Some  other 
sites,  too,  in  the  neighbourtiood  were  partially  ex- 
plored; but,  though  of  undoubted  Assyrian  origin, 
they  yielded  little  compared  with  the  greater  moands 
at  Ifimrud,  Khorsabad,  and  Koymgik.  It  wonid 
be  foreign  to  the  object  of  this  work  to  enter  into 
any  details  of  the  sculptured  monnments  which  hare 
been  brought  to  light.  A  vast  collection,  howevo-, 
of  inscriptions  have  been  disinterred  during  the 
same  excavations ;  and  from  these  we  have  been 
enabled  by  the  Ubours  of  Colonel  Bawlinson  and  Dr. 
Hincks  to  give  names  to  many  of  the  iocaUties 
which  hare  been  explored,  and  to  recoostract  the 
history  of  Assyria  and  Babylonia  on  a  foundation 
more  secure  than  the  fragments  of  Ctesias  or  the 
history  of  Herodotus.  It  is  also  necessary  to 
state  that  very  extensive  researches  have  been 
made  during  1854  in  Seotbem  Babylonia  by 
Messrs.  Lofius  and  Taylor  in  moonds  now  called 
Warha  and  Muquej/er;  and  that  from  these  and 
other  excavations  Colonel  Bawlinsoo  has  received  a 
great  number  of  inscribed  tablets,  which  have  aided 
him  materially  in  drawing  nps  precis  of  the  earliest 
Babylonian  and  Assyrian  history.  Muqueger  he 
identifies  as  the  site  of  the  celebrated  "  Ur  of  the 
Chsldees."  From  these  various  sources.  Colonel 
Bawlinson  has  concluded  that  the  true  Nineveh  is 
represented  by  the  moimds  opposite  to  Mosul,  and 
probably  by  that  one  which  bean  the  local  name  of 
the  Nabi  Tunas ;  that  this  dty  was  built  aboat 
the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  centnty  b.  c;  and  that, 
from  it,  the  name  of  Nineveh  was  in  after  times 
transferred  to  several  other  sites  in  the  neighbonr- 
hood.  The  great  work  of  Nimrud  (the  seat  <t 
Mr.  Layard's  chief  labours),  which  it  was  natani, 
on  tlie  first  extensive  discoveries,  to  snj^nse  was 
the  real  Nineveh,  is  proved  beyond  question  by  both 
Col.  Bawlinson  and  Dr.  Hincks  to  have  been  called 
by  the  Assyrians  Calah,  or  Ccdack.  We  casnet 
donbt  bat  that  this  is  the  Calah  at  Genesis  (x.  12), 
and  the  origin  of  the  Calachene  cf  Strabo  (zi.  p. 
529,  xvi.  p.  735),  and  of  the  Calacine  of  Ptolemy 
(vi.  I.  §  2).  From  the  inscriptions,  it  may  be 
gathered  that  it  was  founded  about  the  middle  of 
the  twelfth  century  b.  c  The  great  min  of  Kkor- 
sabdd  (the  scene  of  the  Frendi  excavaticmB),  which 
has  also  been  thought  by  some  to  have  formed  part 
of  Nineveh,  Colonel  Bawlinson  has  ascertained  to 
have  been  built  by  the  Sargon  of  Isaiah  (xx.  1), — 
the  Shalmaneser  of  2  Kings,  xviL  3, — aboat  the 
year  b.  c.  720;  and  he  has  shown  from  Tacit  that 
it  retained  the  name  of  Sarghun  down  to  the  time 
of  the  Muhammedan  conquest.  Kogunjik,  the 
principal  ruin  opposite  to  MosvL,  arul  adjoining  the 
Nabi  Tunas,  we  know  from  the  inscriptions  to  haw 
been  constructed  by  Sennacherib,  the  son  of  Shal- 
maneser, about  B.  o.  700.  The  whole  of  this  dis- 
trict has  been  surveyed  with  great  care  and  minnte- 
ness  by  Capt.  Jones,  within  the  last  few  years;  and 
his  account,  with  three  elaborate  maps,  has  been 
published  in  the  Journal  qf  the  Asiatic  Socie^  for 
1855.  From  this  we  leam  that  the  wh(de  eodosure 
of  Koyunjik  and  the  ifabi  Tunas  (Fhieh  w«  may 
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fairljr  presonw  to  hare  been,  in  an  especial  sense, 
the  city  of  Ninereli)  comprehends  about  1800  Eng- 
lish acres,  and  ia  in  form  an  irregular  trapeziam, 
aboot  7}  miles  nond.  The  two  mounds  occnpj 
respectiielj  100,  and  40  acres  of  this  space,  and 
were  doubtless  the  palaces  and  citadels  of  the  place. 
Capt  Jcnes  calculates  that,  allowing  50  square 
yuis  to  each  inhabitant,  the  population  maf  hare 
amounted  to  about  174,000  souls. 

Fnn  an  elaborate  examination  of  the  inscriptions 
preserved  on  slabs,  on  cylinders,  and  on  tablets, 
Colosel  RawlinsoQ  has  arrived  at  the  following 
general  eonelasions  and  identifications  in  the  history 
of  the  Babylonian  and  Assyrian  empires. 

He  considers  that  the  historical  dates  preserved 
by  Berasns,  and  snbstantiated  by  Csllisthencs  (whq 
sent  to  Aristotle  the  astronomical  observations  he 
had  found  at  Babylon,  extending  as  far  bock  as 
1903  years  before  the  time  of  Alexander,  i.  e.  to 
&  a  S233),  are,  in  the  main,  correct ;  and  hence  that 
authentic  Babylonian  chronolot^  ascends  to  the 
twenty-tliird  century  b.  c.  The  Cbaldaean  monarchy 
which  followed  was  established  in  b.  c.  1976,  and 
coBtinned  to  b.  c.  1518;  and  to  this  interval  of  458 
yean  we  must  assign  the  building  of  all  the  great 
cities  of  Babykmia,  in  tl*  ruins  of  which  we  now 
find  bricks  stamped  with  the  names  of  the  Cbaldaean 
founders.  At  the  present  time,  the  names  of  about 
tiraity  monarchs  have  been  recovered  from  the 
bricks  found  at  Slppara,  Niffer,  Warha,  Smherth, 
snd  ^BfHeyer  (Ur),  belonging  to  the  one  genotne 
Cbaldaean  dynasty  tS  Berosus,  which  reigned  from 
B.C.  1976 — 1518.  Among  the  Scriptural  or  his- 
torical nsmes  in  this  series,  may  be  noticed  those  of 
Amtspbel  and  Arioch,  Belns  and  Horns,  and  pos- 
sibly the  Thilgamus  of  Aelian.  An  Arab  family 
soeceeded  baa  b.  c.  1518  to  b.  c  1273,  of  whom, 
at  present,  no  certain  remains  have  been  fonnd.  The 
independence  of  Assyria,  or  what  is  usually  called 
the  Ninns  dynasty,  commenced.  Colonel  Bawlinson 
believes,  in  B.  o.  1273,  245  years  after  the  extinc- 
tioo  of  the  first  Chaldaean  line,  and  526  years  before 
the  sera  of  Nabonassar  in  B.  o.  747.  Of  the  kings 
of  this  series,  wa  have  now  nearly  a  complete  list; 
and,  though  tbsre  is  some  difierence  in  the  reading 
of  parts  of  some  of  the  names,  we  may  state  that 
the  identificatioos  of  Dr.  Uincks  and  Colonel  Baw- 
linson agree  in  all  important  particulars.  To  the 
kings  of  this  race  is  attributable  the  foundation  of 
the  {viuapal  palaces  at  Nimrid.  The  series  com- 
pdunds  the  names  of  Ashurbanipal,  probably  the 
warlike  Sardanapalns  of  the  Greeks,  the  founder  of 
Tnsns  and  Aircbiale  (Schol.  ad  Aruloph.  Avet, 
1021),  and  the  contemporary  of  Ahab,  about  B.  c. 
930;  and  Phal-ukha,  the  *<iA»x  of  the  LXX,  and 
the  Pnl  of  2  Kiuffs  (xv.  19),  who  received  a  tribute 
fmn  Menahem,  king  of  Israel;  and  Seminimis,  the 
wife  of  Phal-ukha,  whose  name  with  her  husband's 
has  been  lately  fonnd  on  a  statue  of  the  god  Nebo, 
excavated  from  the  SB.  palace  at  Nimrud. 

Colonel  Bawlinson  considers  the  line  of  the  fiunily 
rf  Ninns  to  have  tarmtnated  with  Phal-ukha  or  Pul 
in  B.  a  747,  and  that  the  celebrated  aera  of  Nabo- 
nassar, which  dates  firom  this  year,  was  established 
by  Semiiamis,  either  as  s  refugee  or  as  a  conqueror, 
in  that  year,  at  BabyloD.  The  last  or  Scrip- 
tural dvnasty,  according  to  this  system,  com- 
neittes  with  Tiglath  Pileser  in  B.  c  747.  It  is 
proUble  that  he  represents  the  Baletar  of  Poly- 
kistor  and  Ptolemy's  Canon,  and  possibly  the 
ijeksis  of  Ctemu,  wiw  is  said  (Diod.  ii.  27)  to  have 
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been  the  actnal  taker  of  Nineveh.  From  this  period 
the  names  on  the  Assyrian  inscriptions  are  coinci- 
dent with  those  in  the  Bible,  though,  naturally,  many 
additional  partienlars  are  noticed  on  them,  which  are 
not  recorded  in  Sacred  History.  Some  of  the  indi- 
Tidiul  facts  the  inscriptions  describe  are  worthy  of 
notice :  thus,  tilt  campaigns  with  the  king  of  Samaria 
(Hosliea)  and  with  a  son  of  Reiin,  king  of  Syria,  are 
mentioned  in  those  published  by  the  British  Museum 
(pp.  66 — 72);the names  of  JeJiuandofHazad  have 
been  read  (mdependently)  by  Colonel  Bawlmson  and 
Dr.  Hincks  on  the  black  obelisk  from  Nimrid,  the 
date  of  wtiieb,  therefore,  must  be  early  in  the  ninth 
century  b.c;  and  the  latter  scholar  has  detected  on 
other  monuments  the  names  of  Menahem  and  Ma- 
nasseh,  kings  respectively  of  Israel  and  Jndah. 
Lastly,  the  same  students  have  discovered  in  the 
Annals  of  Sennacherib  (which  are  preserved  partly 
on  sUbs  and  partly  on  cyUnders)  an  account  of  the 
celebrated  campaign  against  Hezekiah  (described  in 
2  Kmgt  xviii.  14),  in  which  Sennacherib  states  that 
he  took  finm  the  Jewish  king  "  30  talents  of  gold," 
the  precise  amount  mentioned  is  Scripture,  besides 
much  other  treasure  and  spraL 

There  is  still  considerable  doubt  as  to  the  exact 
year  of  the  final  destruction  ef  Nineveh,  and  as  to 
the  name  of  the  monarch  then  on  the  throne.  From 
the  narratives  in  Tobit  and  Judith  (if  indeed  these 
can  be  allowed  to  have  any  historical  value), compared 
with  a  prophecy  in  Jeremiah  written  in  the  first  year 
of  the  Jewish  captivity,  B.C.  605  (Jerem.  xxv.  18 
— 2(t),  it  might  be  iiJierred  that  Nineveh  was  still 
standing  in  b.  c.  609,  but  bad  fallen  in  b.c.  605. 
Colonel  Bawlinson,  however,  now  thinks  (and  his 
view  is  confirmed  by  the  opmion  of  many  of  the  elder 
clironologists)  that  it  was  overthrown  b.  o.  625,  the 
Assyrian  sovereignty  being  ftma  that  time  merged 
in  Uie  empire  of  Babylon,  and  the  Canon  of  Ptolemy 
giving  the  exact  dates  of  the  various  succeeding 
Babylonian  kings  down  to  its  capture  by  Cyrus  in 
B.  o.  536,  in  conformity  with  what  we  now  know 
from  the  inscriptions.  We  may  add,  in  oondnsion, 
that  among  the  kitest  of  the  discoveries  of  Colonel 
Bawlinson  is  the  undoubted  identificatioD  of  the 
name  of  Belshazzar  as  the  son  of  Nabonidns,  the 
last  king  of  Babylon ;  and  the  finding  the  names  ot 
the  Greek  kings  Seleucus  and  Antiochus  written  in 
the  cuneiform  character  on  tablets  procured  by  Mr. 
Loftus  from  Warka.  (Bawlinson,  At.  Joum.  1850, 
1852,  1855;  Athenaeum,  Nos.  1377,  1381,  1383, 
1388;Hinclra,i2i)y.&)c.o^Z«ter.Tol.iv.;  Trmu.Ros. 
IrhhAcad.  1850, 1853, 1855;Iiayard,  ATi'iKveA  and 
Babyioa ;  and ,  for  an  entirely  new  view  of  the  Assyrian 
chronology,  Bosanqnet,  Saendaad  Prof  cms  Chro- 
nblogy,  Loud.  8vo.  1853.)  [V.] 

NINUS  river.     [Daedala.] 

NIPHA'TES  iiVupdrnt,  Strab.  li.  pp.  522, 
^23,  527,  529;  Ptol.  t.  13.  §  4,  Ti.  1.  §  1;  Hehi, 
L  15.  §  2;  PUn.  t.  27;  Amm.  Marc  xxiiL  6.  §  13; 
Virg.  Geog.  iii.  30  j  Horat  Cam.  ii.  9.  20:  the  Uter 
Boman  poets,  by  a  curious  mistake,  made  Niphates  a 
river;  comp.  Lncan,  iii.  245;  Sil.  Ital.  xiii.  775; 
Joven,  vL  409),  the  "  snowy  range "  of  Armenia, 
called  by  the  native  writers  Nebad  or  Nbadagan 
(St.  Martin,  Mim.  tur  VArmenie,  vol  i.  p.  49). 
Taurus,  stretching  K  of  Comraagene  {Afn  Tab) 
separates  Sophene  {Kharput  Baroasti),  which  U 
contained  between  Taurus  and  Anti-Taurus  (Strab. 
xit  p.  521),  from  Osroene  {UrfaK),  and  then  divides 
itself  into  three  portions.  The  most  nordierly,  and 
highest,  are  the  Niphates  {Aei  Kmr)  in  Adlisene. 
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The  stractore  of  this  elevated  chain,  conaisting  of 
the  lofty  groups  of  Sir  Serak,  the  peaked  glacier  of 
Mut  Khin,  the  AH  Tigh,  Seipia,  Nimvd,  and 
Darhith,  Tight,  which  are  pivbably  the  highest 
range  of  Taonu,  rising  abore  the  line  mC  perpetual 
snow  (10,000  feet?),  remains  yet  undetermined. 
Limestone  and  gypsum  prerul,  with  basalt  and  other 
volcanic  rocks.  Deep  valleys  separate  the  parallel 
ridges,  and  also  break  their  coDtinnity  by  cccasioDal 
passes  from  the  N.  to  the  S.  sidea.  (Ainsworth, 
A$tyria,  Bobytoiua,  tmd  CSaldaea,  p.  18 ;  Cbesney, 
Rcptd.  EuphraL  ToL  L  p.  69;  Bitter,  Brdiumde, 
vol.  X.  p.  911.)  |"E.  B.  J.] 

NISA.     [Isus.] 

KISA.    [Ntsa.] 

NISAEA.     [Nesaea.] 

NISAEA.     [MBOAaA.] 

KISAEI  CAMPI,  phuns  of  eonnderable  extent 
in  the  mountain  district  of  Media,  which  were  famous 
tor  the  production  of  a  celebrated  breed  of  hotaee. 
According  to  Strabo,  they  were  on  the  road  of  those 
who  trarelled  from  Persis  and  Babylon  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Caspian  Gates  (zi.  p.  S29),  and  fed 
50,000  brood  mares  for  the  royal  stables.  In  another 
place,  the  same  geographer  states  that  the  Nisaean 
horse  were  reared  in  the  plains  of  Armenia  (xi.  p. 
S30X  from  which  we  infer  that  the  plains  tfaem- 
eelres  extended  fiom  Armenia  eouthinrd  through 
Media.  Again,  in  the  Epitome  of  Strabo  (iii.  p. 
536,  ed.  Kramer),  the  Nisaean  phun  is  stated  to  be 
near  the  Caspian  Gates,  which  lead  into  Parthia. 
The  fact  is,  the  district  was  not  accurately  defined. 
Herodotns  states  that  the  place,  from  which  the  best 
white  horses  (which  were  resenred  for  the  use  of  the 
king)  came,  was  a  great  jdain  in  Media  (vii.  40). 
And  the  same  view  is  taken  by  Eostathius  in  his 
Commentary  on  Dionysios  (t.  1017),  and  con- 
firmed by  the  notice  in  Arrian's  account  of  Alex- 
ander's march  (vii.  13).  Ammianus,  on  the  other 
hand,  states  that  the  Nisaean  horses  were  reared  in 
the  plains  S.  of  H.  Coronus  (now  DemeHoauI).  It 
appears  to  have  been  the  custom  on  the  most  solemn 
occasions  to  sacrifice  these  horses  to  the  son  (Phi- 
lostr.  VU.  ApoU.  L  20);  and  it  may  be  inferred 
from  Herodotus  that  they  were  also  used  to  draw 
the  chariot  of  the  Sun  (vii.  40.)  (Of.  also 
Steph.  B.  a.  v.;  Synes.  Epist  40;  Themiat  Orat 
T.  p.  72;  Eeliodor.  Aethicp.  a.  p.  437;  Suid. 
s.  V.  Nuroiav.)  Colcmel  Rawlinson  has  examined 
the  whde  of  this  geographical  question,  which  is 
much  perplexed  by  the  igncauce  of  the  ancient 
writers,  with  his  usual  ability;  and  has  concluded 
that  the  statements  of  Strabo  are,  on  the  whole, 
the  moet  trustworthy,  while  they  are,  in  a  great 
degree,  borne  out  by  the  existing  character  of  the 
country.  He  state*  that  in  the  rich  and  ex- 
tensive phuns  «f  AUtklar  and  Khdieah  be  recog- 
nises the  Nisaean  plains,  which  were  visited  by 
Alexander  on  his  way  from  Baghbtane  to  Snsa  and 
Ecbatana;  and  he  thinks  that  the  Nisaean  horse 
came  originally  from  the  Nisaea  of  Khoritan,  which 
is  still  famous  for  its  Turkoman  horses.  Colonel 
Rawlinson  further  believes  that  Herodotus,  who  was 
imperfectly  acquainted  with  Median  geography, 
transferred  the  name  Nisaea  from  Khordtan  to 
Media,  and  hence  was  the  cause  of  much  of  the  con- 
fusion which  has  arisen.  Strabo,  on  the  other  hand, 
deecriiies  correctly  the  great  horse  pastures  as  ex- 
tending along  the  whole  line  of  Media,  from  the  road 
which  led  from  Babylon  to  the  Caspian  Gates  to 
that  conducting  from  Babylon  into  Persia.     The 
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whule  of  this  long  district,  under  the  names  of  Kit- 
wak,  Ali$kUir,  Hvri,  SOOkir,  Burbtinid,  Jipa- 
Uk,  and  Feridan,  is  still  ftmons  for  its  excdkot 
grazing  and  abundance  of  horsee.  Ooknd  Bawiin- 
son,  indeed,  thinks  that  Stmbo's  epithet,  hnriSarot, 
is  a  tnuislstiai  of  SiUkkir,  which  means  "a  fidl 
manger."  It  was  from  this  plain  that  Pythoo 
brought  his  snpj^y  of  beasts  of  bnrtheB  to  the  camp 
of  Antigonns  (Diod.  xix.  2)  after  the  perilous  march 
of  the  Greeks  across  the  mountains  of  the  Cossaeans. 
(Rawlinson,  Sot/ai  Geogr.  Jomu.  Ttd.  ix.  pt  i.  p. 
100.)  [v.] 

NISIBIS  (Nuri«it).  1.  A  small  place  in  Ariana, 
mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (v.  18.  §  II)  and  Ammianiis 
(xxiii.  6).  It  would  appear  to  have  been  at  the 
foot  of  the  cham  of  the  Paropamiais.  There  are 
some  growids  for  supposing  it  the  same  place  as  tfaa 
Nil  of  Isidoros  [Nil],  and  that  the  latter  has  under- 
gone a  contraction  similar  to  that  of  Bitaxa  into  ffis. 

2.  The  chief  city  of  Mygdonia,  a  small  disttij^t  in 
the  NE.  end  of  Mesopotamia,  about  200  miles  S.  of 
Tigranooerta ;  it  was  situated  in  a  vtirj  rich  and 
fruitful  country,  and  was  long  the  centre  of  a  vtxf 
extensive  trade,  and  the  great  northern  emporium 
for  the  merchandise  of  the  £.  and  W.  It  was 
situated  on  the  small  stream  Mygdonius  (Julian, 
OraL  i.  p.  27  ;  Justin.  ExcerpL  e.  Legal,  p.  173), 
and  was  distant  about  two  days'  journey  from  the 
Tigris.  (Procopw  BtlL  Pert.  L  11.)  It  was  s 
town  of  such  great  antiquity  as  to  have  been  thought 
by  some  to  have  been  one  of  the  primeval  cities  of 
Genesis,  Aeead.  (Hieroo.  Quaett  m  Genet,  cap.  x. 
V.  10;  and  cf.  Michael.  Spicdeg.  i.  226.)  It  is  pro- 
bable, therefore,  that  it  existed  long  before  the 
Greeks  came  into  Mesopotamia;  and  that  tlie  ti»- 
ditkm  that  it  was  founded  by  Uie  Macedonians,  who 
odled  it  Andocheia  Mygdonue,  ought  rather  to  refiu- 
to  its  rebuilding,  or  to  some  of  the  great  works 
erected  there  by  some  of  the  Seleucid  princes. 
(Strab.  xvi.  p.  747;  Pint.  LvaJL  c  32  ;  Plin. 
vi.  13.  s.  16.)  It  is  first  mentioned  in  hist0C7 
(under  its  name  of  Antiocheia)  in  the  march  of 
Antiochns  against  the  satrap  Mokm  (Polyb.  T.  51); 
in  the  later  wars  between  the  Bmnans  and  Parthiaos 
it  was  constantly  taken  and  retaken.  Tbos  it  was 
taken  by  Lucullos  from  the  brother  of  Tignnes, 
after  a  long  siege,  which  lasted  the  whole  sanuner 
(Dion  Cass.  xxxv.  6,  7),  but,  according  to  Plutarch, 
towards  the  close  of  the  autumn,  without  modi  ie> 
sistanoe  from  the  enemy.  (Pint  I.  &)  Again  it 
was  taken  by  the  Romans  under  Trajan,  and  was 
the  cause  of  the  title  of  "  Parthicus,"  which  the 
senate  decreed  to  that  emperor.  (Dion  Cass.  IxriiL 
23.)  Subsequently  to  this  it  appears  to  have  been 
besieged  by  the  Osroeni  and  other  tribes  who  had 
revolted,  but  who  were  anbdned  by  the  arms  cf 
Sept  Severus.  Nisifais  became  <»  thb  occa- 
sion the  head.quarters  of  Sevvraa,  (Dion  Cass. 
IxxT.  2,  3.)  From  this  period  it  ^>pean  to  have 
remamed  the  advanced  ou^xat  of  the  Bomans 
against  the  East,  till  it  was  surrsndered  by  the  Per- 
sians on  the  treaty  which  was  made  with  that  people 
by  Jovian,  after  the  death  of  Julian.  (Zosim.  iii. 
33;  Amm.  Marc.  xxv.  9.)  Its  present  name  is 
iVwAm,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  are  still 
extensive  ruins  (rf  tiie  ancient  city.  (Niebnhr,  ToL 
iLp.379.)  [v.]    . 

NI'SYBUS  (Nfffvpot),  a  locky  bland  opposite  to 
Cnidus,  between  Cos  in  the  north  and  Teloa  in  the 
south,  about  12^  Bomau  miles  distant  firom  Cape 
Triopion  in  Cada.    (Fliu.  t.  86;  Stnb.  sir.  p.  656, 
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X  p.  488;  Steph.  B.  t.  v.)  It  also  bore  the  name  of 
Porphjrria,  on  account  of  its  rocks  of  porphyry.  The 
islaod  is  aloiost  drcnlar,  and  is  only  80  stadia  in 
ciicomiennoe;  it  is  said  to  bare  been  formed  by 
Poteidm,  with  his  trident,  knocking  off  a  portion  of 
Cos,  and  throwing  it  npon  the  giant  Folybotes. 
(Stnbi  z.  PL  489 ;  ApoUod.  i.  6.  §  2 ;  Pans.  i.  2.  §  4 ; 
EnstatiL  ad  Dion.  Paieg.  S30,  ad  Horn.  IL  u.  676.) 
The  island  is  evidently  of  Tvlcanic  origin,  and  was 
gndoally  focmed  by  volcanic  eruptions  of  lava  from 
a  central  crater,  which  in  the  end  collapsed,  leaving 
at  its  top  a  lake  strongly  impregnated  with  sulphur. 
The  highest  mountain  in  the  north-western  part  is 
2371  ftet  in  height;  another,  a  little  to  the  north- 
eut,  is  1800,  and  a  third  in  the  south  is  1700  feet 
high.  The  hot  springs  of  Nisyrus  were  known  to 
the  aocienta,  as  well  as  its  quarries  of  millstones 
sod  it*  excellent  wine.  The  island  has  no  good 
hsrboar;  but  near  its  noith-westem  extremity  it  had, 
and  still  has,  a  tolerable  roadstead,  and  there,  on  a 
smaQ  bay,  was  situated  the  town  of  Kbyms.  The 
tame  spot  is  still  occupied  by  a  little  town,  at  a  dis- 
tance of  about  10  minutes'  walk  from  which  there  are 
Tciy  ooosidetable  remnants  of  the  ancient  acropolis, 
ctnsisting  of  mighty  walls  of  black  trachyte,  with 
■qnare  towers  and  gates.  From  the  acropolis  two 
vall<  mn  down  towards  the  sea,  so  as  to  embrace 
the  bwer  town,  which  was  built  in  terraces  on  the 
klope  of  the  hill.  Of  the  town  itself,  which  possessed 
1  temple  of  Poseidon,  very  little  now  remains.  On 
tiie  east  of  the  town  is  a  plain,  which  anciently  was 
a  lake,  and  was  separated  from  the  sea  by  a  dike,  of 
vbich  considerable  remains  are  still  seen.  The  hot 
tprings  (dtpfid")  still  exist  at  a  distance  of  about 
lislf  an  hoar's  walk  east  of  the  town.  Stephanas  B. 
(«.  e.)  mentiona  another  small  town  in  the  south-west 
of  Nisyrus,  called  Argos,  which  still  exists  imder  its 
ancient  name,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which 
hot  vaponn  are  constantly  issuing  from  a  chasm  in 
the  rock. 

As  regards  the  histoiy  of  Nisyrus,  it  is  said  ori- 
ginally to  have  been  iidiabited  by  Carians,  until 
Theoalus,  a  am  of  Heracles,  occupied  the  island 
irith  bis  Dorians,  who  were  governed  by  the  kings 
of  Cos.  (Diod.T.  64;  Hom. /J.  il  676.)  Itispos- 
(ible  that,  after  Agamemnon's  return  from  Tniy, 
Argives  settled  in  the  isUmd,  as  they  did  in  Calymnns, 
*hich  would  accoimt  for  the  name  of  Argos  occurring 
m  both  isUuMJa;  Herodotns  (viL  99),  moreover,  calls 
the  inhabitants  of  MisymsEpidaurians.  Subsequently 
the  island  k)st  most  of  its  inhabitants  during  repeated 
earthquakes,  but  the  populatim  was  restwed  by  in- 
habitants from  Cos  and  Rhodes  settling  in  it  Dnriqg 
the  Peraiaa  War,  Nisyrus,  farther  with  Cos  and 
Calymnns,  was  govoned  by  queen  Artemisia  (Heiod. 
I  c).  In  the  time  of  the  Pelopcnnesian  War  it  be- 
longed to  the  tribataiy  allies  of  Athens,  to  which  it 
had  to  pay  100  drachmae  every  month:  subsequently 
it  joined  the  victorious  Lacedaemonians ;  bat  after  the 
victory  of  Cnidos,  B.  c  394,  Conon  induced  it  to 
molt  from  Sparta.  (Died.  ziv.  84.)  At  a  later 
period  it  was  for  a  time  probably  governed  by  the 
Ptolemies  of  Egypt.  Throughout  the  historical 
period  the  inhabitants  of  Nisyrus  were  Dorians;  a 
&ct  which  is  attested  by  the  inscriptions  foimd 
in  the  island,  all  of  which  are  composed  in  the  Doric 
dialect.  An  excellent  account  of  Nisyrus,  which  still 
bean  its  ancient  name  Nitrupof  or  Jiiovpa,  a  found 
in  L.  Boes,  Rdiea  om/  den  Griech.  Intdn,  vol.  ii. 
p^  67— SI.  [L.  S.] 

NISYBU^  a  town  in  the  island  of  CARFATn  vs. 
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NITAZI  (/t  i4n<.  p.  144),  Nitazo  (Geogr.  Kav. 
ii.  17 ;  Tab.  Pad.),  or  Nitalis  (/<.  Hienu.  p.  676),  a 
town  in  Cappadocia,  on  the  road  between  Mocissus 
and  Archelais,  but  its  site  is  uncertain.     [L.  S.] 

NITIOBBIGES  (NirluCfM'ycs),  a  people  of  Aqui- 
tania.  In  Pliny  (iv.  19)  the  name  Antobroges 
occnrs:  "  rorsus  Narbonensi  provincias  contermini 
Ruteni,  Cadurci,  Antobroges,  Tameque  amne  discreti 
a  Tolosanis  Fetrocori."  Then  is  no  duubt  that 
Antobroges  is  an  error,  and  that  the  true  reading  is 
Nitiobroges  or  Nitiobriges.  The  termination  bnga 
appears  to  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  word  Alio- 
broges.  The  chief  town  of  the  Nitiobriges,  Aginnam 
(^Agea),  is  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (ii.  7.  §  4),  who 
places  tliem  next  to  the  Petrocorii  on  one  side,  and 
to  the  Vasatii  on  the  other.  Strabo  enumerates 
them  between  the  Cadarci  and  the  Petrocorii  (Strab. 
iv.  p.  190):  "  the  Petrocorii,  and  next  to  them  the 
Nitiobriges,  and  Cadurci,  and  the  Bituriges,  who  are 
named  CnbL"  The  position  of  the  Nitiobriges  is 
determined  by  these  bets  and  by  the  site  of 
Aginntmi,  to  be  on  the  Garome,  west  of  the  Cadarci 
and  south  of  the  Petrocorii.  D'Anville  makes  their 
territory  extend  beyond  the  then  limits  of  the  diocese 
of  Agen,  and  into  the  diocese  of  Condom. 

When  Caesar  (B.  G.  vii.  46)  surprised  the  GhUI 
in  their  encampment  on  the  hill  which  is  connected 
Kith  the  plateau  of  Gergovia,  Tentomatus  king  of 
the  Nitiobriges  narrowly  escaped  being  made  pri- 
soner. The  element  Teut  in  this  king's  name  is  the 
name  of  a  Gallic  deity,  whom  some  authorities  suppose 
to  be  the  Gallic  Herourius  (I.actant  OefabaJidig. 
i.  21;  and  the  Schol.  on  Lncan,  i.  445,  ed.  Ouden- 
dorp).  Others  have  observed  that  it  is  the  same 
element  as  Teut  in  the  Teutonic  language,  and  as 
Di),  from  whom  tlie  Galli  pretended  to  spring  (Pel- 
louiier.  But  ia  Cttia,  Liv.  i.  e.  14).  The  NiUo- 
briges  sent  5000  men  to  the  relief  of  Alesia  when  it 
was  blockaded  by  Caesar  (S.  G.  vii.  76).    [G.  L.] 

NITRA  (Nfrpa),  %  place  which  Ptolemy  calls 
an  iinr6pioi',  on  the  W.  coast  tS  UindosUn,  in  the 
province  of  Limyrica.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
it  is  the  same  as  that  called  by  Pliny  Nitrias  (vi. 
23.  8.  26),  which  he  states  was  held  by  a  colony  of 
pirates.  'The  author  of  the  Periplus  speaks  of  a  pkce, 
in  this  immediate  neighbourhood,  named  Naiua, 
and  which  is,  in  all  probability,  the  same  as  Nilrae. 
(PeripL  Mar.  Erythr.  §  58,  ed.  Uiiller.)  It  is 
most  likely  the  present  Htmaver.  .  [V.] 

NI'TBIAE  (NiTpdu,  Strab.  xvii.  p.  803;  Sozomen, 
H.E.yi.3l;  Socrat.  J?.  £  iv.  23 ;  Stei^i.  B.  i.  v. ;  Ni- 
rpi&Tu,  PtoL  iv.  5.  §  25 ;  Nitrariae,  Plin.  xxxi.  10.  s. 
1 6 :  £th.  Jiirphrit  and  Nir/ii^rqs),  the  Natron  Lakes 
(^Biriet-elSuarah'),  were  six  in  number,  lying  in  a 
valley  S\V.  of  the  AegypUan  Delta.  The  valley,  which 
is  bounded  by  the  limestone  terrace  which  skirts  the 
edge  of  the  Delta,  runs  in  a  NW.  direction  for  abont 
12  miles.  The  sands  which  stretch  around  these 
lakes  were  formerly  the  bed  of  the  sea,  and  were 
strongly  impregnated  with  saline  matter,  e.  g.  mu- 
riate, snlpbate,  and  carbonate  of  soda. .  Rain,  Uiongh 
rare  in  Aegypt,  falls  in  this  region  during  the 
months  of  December,  January,  and  February ;  and, 
consequently,  when  the  Nile  is  lowest,  the  lakes  ar« 
at  high  water.  The  salt  with  which  the  sands  are 
encrusted  as  with  a  thin  coat  of  ice  (Vitniv.  viii.  3), 
is  carried  by  the  rains  into  the  lakes,  and  held  there 
in  solution  during  the  wet  season.  But  in  the  som- 
mer  months  a  strong  evaporation  takes  place,  and  a 
glaze  or  crust  is  deposited  upon  the  surface  and  edgen 
'  of  the  water,  which,  when  collected,  is  employed  by- 
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tl;e  bleacliers  and  glassmakers  of  Aegypt  Patallel 
with  the  Natron  Lakes,  and  separated  from  them  b; 
»  narrow  ridge,  is  the  Bahr-bt-la-Ma,  or  Waterless 
Birer,  a  name  given  b;  the  Arabs  to  this  and  other 
hollows  which  have  the  appearance  of  having  once 
been  channels  for  water.  It  has  been  sarmised  that 
the  lake  Moeris  (_Birhet-el-Kerottm)  may  have  been 
connected  with  the  Mediterranean  at  some  remote 
period  by  this  outlet  The  Baiir-be-Ja-Ma  contains 
agatised  wood.  (Wilkinson,  Mod.  Egypt  cmd  Theba, 
vol.  i.  p.  300.) 

The  valley  in  which  the  Natron  Lakes  are 
contained,  was  denominated  the  Mitriote  some 
(v^/uot  Nit/>i£tii  or  Nirpu^r,  Strab.  xviL  p.  803; 
Steph.  B.  a.  v.  Utrptm).  It  was,  according  to 
Strabo,  a  principal  seat  of  the  worsliip  of  Serapis, 
and  the  ody  nome  of  Aepypt  in  which  sheep  were 
sacrificed.  (Comp.  Macrob.  Saturn.  L  7.)  The 
Serapeian  worship,  indeed,  seems  to  have  prevailed 
on  the  western  side  ;of  the  Nile  long  before  the  Si- 
nopic  deity  of  that  name  (Zeus  Sinopites)  was  intro- 
duced from  Pontns  by  Ptolemy  Soter,  since  there 
was  a  very  ancient  temple  dedicated  to  him  at  Rha- 
cotis,  the  site  of  Alexandreia  (Tac.  Bitt  iv.  83), 
and  another  still  more  celebrated  oatude  the  walls 
of  Memphis.  The  monasteries  of  the  Nitriote  nome 
were  notorioos  for  their  rigorous  asceticism.  They 
were  many  of  them  strong-built  and  well-guarded 
fortresses,  and  oflered  a  snccessful  resistance  to  the 
recruiting  sergeants  of  Valens,  when  they  attempted 
to  enforce  the  imperial  rescript  (CW.  Theodot.  lii. 
tit  1.  lex.  63),  which  decreed  that  monastic  vows 
rhould  not  exempt  men  from  serving  as  soldiers. 
(Photios,  p.  81,  ed.  Bekker;  Dionys.  Perieg.  v.  255; 
Enstath.a({  loc;  Pansan.i.l8;  Strab. xvii.  p. 807 ; 
Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  i.  p.  43.)  [W.  B.  D.] 

NIVARIA,  a  city  of  the  Vaccaei  in  Hisponia 
Tarnuvnensis,  lying  N.  of  Cauea.  (/■(»».  Ant.  p. 
435;  Ukcrt,  vol.  ii.  pt  1.  p.  432.)      [T.  H.  D.] 

NIVARIA  INS.  [FoBTUNATAE  Ins.,  Vol.  I. 
p.  906,  b.] 

NOAE  (JtSat,  Steph.  B.:  £A.  Nootor,  Noaens: 
Ifoara),  a  city  of  Sicily,  the  name  of  which  is  not 
mentioned  in  history,  but  is  found  in  Stephanus  of 
Byzantium  (».  t>.),  who  cites  it  from  Apollodorus, 
and  in  Pliny,  who  enumerates  the  Noaei  among  the 
communities  of  the  interior  of  Sicily  (Plin.  iii.  8. 
s.  14.)  We  have  no  clue  to  its  poeition,  but  the  re- 
semblance of  name  renders  it  probable  tliat  it  is  re- 
presented by  the  modem  vilbige  of  Ncxmi,  on  the  N. 
slope  of  the  Neptunian  mountains,  about  10  miles 
from  the  sea  and  13  from  Tyndaris.  (Cluver.  Skil. 
p.  335.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

NOARUS  (Nrfapoj),  a  river  of  Pannonia,  into 
which,  according  to  Strabo  (vii.  p.  814),  the  Dravus 
emptied  itself  in  the  district  of  Segcstice,  and  which 
thence  flowed  into  the  Danube,  after  having  received 
the  waters  of  another  tributary  called  the  Colapis. 
This  river  is  not  mentioned  by  any  other  writer ;  and 
as  it  is  welt  known  that  the  Dravus  flows  directly 
into  the  Danube,  and  is  not  a  tributary  to  any  other 
river,  it  has  been  supposed  that  there  is  some 
mistake  in  the  text  of  Strabo.  (See  Groskurd, 
Strabo,  vol.  i.  pp.  357,  552.)  [L.  S.] 

NOEGA  (flolya),  a  small  city  of  the  Astures,  in 
Hispania  Tarraconensis.  It  vras  seated  on  the  coast, 
not  far  from  the  river  Melsus,  and  from  an  estuary 
which  formed  the  boundary  between  tlie  Astures  and 
Cantabri,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  present  Ci- 
jon.  Hence  Ptolemy  (ii.  6.  §  6),  who  gives  it  the 
additional  name  of  Ucesia  (Noiyaovxcirta),  places  it 
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in  the  tenilory  of  the  Cantabri.  (Strab.  iii.  p.  )  67 ; 
Mela,  iu.  1 ;  PHn.  iv.  20.  s.  34.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

NOELA,  a  town  of  the  Capori  in  Hispania  Tarra- 
conensis, now  Noya  on  tlie  Tanibrt.  (Plin.  iv.  20. 
8.  34;  Ukert,  vol.  ii.  pt  1.  p.  438.)    [T.  H.  D.] 

NOEODU'NUM  (Noiiifoumw),  was  the  chief  dty 
of  the  Diablintes  [Diabuiites],  or  of  the  Aulircii 
Diaulitae,  as  the  name  appears  in  the  Greek  texts 
ofPtolemy  (ii.  8.  §  7).  There  Is  no  doubt  that  the 
old  Gallic  name  of  the  town  was  exchanged  for  that 
of  the  people,  Diablintes ;  which  name  in  a  middle 
age  document,  referred  to  by  D'Anville,  is  written 
Jublent,  and  hence  comes  the  corrupted  name  Jtt- 
bklta,  a  small  place  a  few  leagues  from  Maytmit. 
There  are  said  to  be  some  Roman  remains  at 
Jubleim. 

A  name  Nudionnum  occurs  in  the  Theodoiuan 
Table  between  Arsegenns  and  Snbdinnnm  (J/aw), 
and  it  is  marked  as  a  capital  town.  It  appears  to 
be  the  Noeodunum  of  the  Diablintes.  [G.  L.] 

NOEOMAGUS  (Noi^^ayot),  a  town  of  GaUia 
Lugdunensis,  and  the  capital  of  the  VadicasH 
(Ptol.  ii.  8.  §  16).  The  site  is  uncertain.  D'Anville 
supposes  that  it  may  be  Fes,  a  name  apparently 
derived  from  the  Vidncasses.  Others  suppose  it  to 
be  Neuvilie,  apparently  because  NeuvUle  means  the 
same  as  Noeomagns.  [G.  L.] 

NOES  (No'iir,  Herod,  iv.  49)  or  NOAS  (Valer. 
Place  vL  100),  a  river  which  takes  its  source  in 
Mount  Haemus,  in  the  territory  of  t^e  Corbyzi,  and 
flows  into  the  Danube.  It  has  not  been  satisfac- 
torily identified.  [T.  H.  D.] 

NOIODENOLEX,  a  place  in  the  conntiy  of  the 
Helvetii,  which  is  shown  by  inscriptions  to  he  Yieax 
Ckitel,  near  Neu/chiltl.  Foundations  of  old  build- 
ings, pUlars  and  coins  have  been  found  there.  One 
of  the  inscriptions  cited  by  Ukert  {GalSea,  p.  494) 
is:  "  Fubl.  Martins  Miles  Veteronus  L^.  xxi.  Civinm 
Nolodcnohcis  curator."  [G.  L.] 

NOIODU'NUIL    [CoLONiA  Eqcestbis  Noio- 

DUNUM.] 

NOLA  (NuXa:  Eth.  N«\<u»,  Nolanns:  A'ofa), 
an  ancient  and  important  city  of  Campnnia,  sittiated 
In  the  interior  of  that  province,  in  the  plain  botwem 
Mt  Vesuvius  and  the  foot  of  the  Apennines.  It 
was  distant  21  miles  from  Capua  and  16  from  Nn- 
ccria  (/tin.  Ant.  p.  109.)  Its  early  history  is  very 
obscure;  and  the  accounts  of  its  origin  are  contra- 
dictory, though  they  may  be  in  some  degree  recon- 
ciled by  a  due  regard  to  the  successive  populations 
that  occupied  this  put  of  Italy.  Hecataens,  the 
earliest  author  by  whom  it  is  mentioned,  appears  to 
have  called  it  a  city  of  the  Ausones,  whom  he  re- 
garded as  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  this  part  of 
Italy.  (Hecat  ap.  Steph.  Byt.  t. «.)  On  the  other 
hand,  it  must  have  received  a  Greek  colony  from 
Cumae,  if  we  can  trust  to  the  authority  of  Justin, 
who  calls  both  Nola  and  the  neighbouring  Abella 
Chalcidic  colonies  (Justin,  xx.  1);  and  this  is  con- 
firmed by  Sllius  Italicns  (^Chalcidicam  Kolam,  xiL 
161.)  Other  authors  assigned  it  a  Tyrrhenian  or 
Etruscan  origin,  though  they  differed  widely  in  regard 
to  the  date  of  its  foundation;  some  writers  referring 
it,  together  with  that  of  Capoa,  to  a  date  as  early  as 
B.  a  800,  while  Cato  brought  them  both  do?ra  to 
a  period  as  late  as  B.  c.  471.  (Veil.  Pat  i.  7.  This 
question  is  more  fully  discussed  under  the  article 
Capda.)  But  whatever  be  the  date  assigned  to  the 
establishment  of  tlie  Etruscans  in  Campania,  there 
seems  no  doubt  that  Nohi  was  one  of  the  cities  which 
they  then   occupied,   in   the  same  nuumer  as  tilt 
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Drighboaring  Capua  (Pol.  u.  17);  thongh  it  is  most 
probable  that  the  aty  alimdy  existed  from  an  earlier 
period.  The  statement  of  Solinus  that  it  vas  foaaded 
bj  the  Tjrrunu  is  clearly  erroneoas:  perhaps,  as 
suggested  bj  Miebuhr,  we  ^onld  read  "  a  TyTrfaenis" 
for  "  a  Tjrriis."  (Solin.  2.  §  16;  Niebnhr,  Tol.  L  p. 
74,  note  335.)  We  have  no  acomnt  of  the  manner 
in  which  Nola  afterwards  passed  into  the  hands  of 
tlie  Sanuiites;  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it 
fpeedilr  followed  in  this  respect  the  fate  of  Capua 
[Capua]  ;  and  it  is  certain  that  it  was,  at  the  time 
k  the  first  wars  of  the  Romans  in  this  part  of  Italjr, 
a  Campanian  city,  occupied  by  an  Oscan  people,  in 
dose  alliance  with  the  Samnites.  (Liv.  viii.  23.) 
Dionysius  also  intimates  clearly  t^at  the  inhabitants 
were  not  at  this  period,  like  the  Neapolitans,'  a  Greek 
people,  though  he  tells  us  that  they  were  much  at- 
tached to  the  Greeks  and  their  iustitations.  (Dionys. 
Fr.  XT.  5.  p.  2315.  R) 

We  may  probably  infer  from  the  above  statements, 
that  Nola  was  originally  an  Ansonian  or  Oscan  town, 
and  subsequently  occupied  by  the  Etruscans,  in 
whose  hands  it  appears  to  have  remained,  Uke  Capua, 
mitU  it  was  conquered  by  the  Samnites,  who  snbss- 
qoenlly  assumed  the  name  of  Campanians,  about 
B.  c.  440.  The  evidence  in  favour  of  its  having 
e»er  received  a  Greek  colony  is  very  slight,  and  is 
ctrtsinly  outwdghed  by  the  contrary  testimony  of 
Hecataeus,  as  weU  as  by  the  silence  of  all  other  Greek 
writeis.  The  circumstance  that  its  coins  (none  of 
which  an  of  early  date)  have  miifbrmly  Greek  in- 
Kriptioos  (as  ia  the  one  figured  below),  may  be 
sollKiently  accounted  fin:  by  that  attachment  to  the 
Gneks,  which  is  mentioned  by  Dionyaius  as  charac- 
teriring  the  inhabitants.    (Dionys.  L  c.) 

The  firat  mention  of  Nola  in  history  occurs  in 
B.C328,  just  before  the  beginnbg  of  the  Second 
Sanmite  War,  when  the  Greek  cities  of  Palaepolis 
•nd  Nespolis  having  rashly  provoked  the  hostility  of 
Rone,  the  Nolans  sent  to  their  assistance  a  body  of 
2000  troops,  at  the  same  time  that  tlie  Samnites 
fonnjshed  an  auxiliary  force  of  twice  that  amount. 
(Uv.  viii.  23.)  But  their  efibrts  were  firustrated  by 
disafiectioi  among  the  Palaepolitans;  and  the  Nolans 
mired  from  the  city  on  finding  it  betrayed  into  the 
hands  of  the  Bomans.  {lb.  25,  26.)  Notwithstand- 
ing the  provocation  thus  given,  it  was  long  before 
the  Bomans  were  at  leisure  to  avenge  themselves  on 
Kola;  and  it  was  not  till  B.O.  313  that  they  laid 
tie^  to  that  city,  which  fell  into  their  hands  after  but 
a  short  resistance,  (/d  ix.  28.)  It  appears  certain 
that  it  continued  from  this  period  nrtually  subject 
to  Borne,  though  enjoying,  it  would  seem,  the  privi- 
1^!^  condition  of  an  allied  city  (Liv.  xxiii.  44; 
Fe:tiu,(.r.Jfinwi/HHin,p.I27);  but  we  do  not  meet 
with  any  subsequent  ui^ce  of  it  in  history  till  the 
Second  Punic  War,  when  it  was  distinguished  for  its 
fidelity  to  the  Roman  cause,  and  for  its  successful 
i«n>tance  to  the  arms  of  Hannibal,  That  general, 
after  making  himself  master  of  Capua  in  B.  c.  216, 
boped  to  reduce  Nola  in  like  manner  by  the  co- 
epeiatian  of  a  party  within  the  walls.  But  though 
the  kiwer  people  in  the  city  were  ready  to  invite  ^e 
Carthaginian  general,  the  senate  and  nobles  were 
tutliful  to  the  alliance  of  Rome,  and  sent  in  all  haste 
to  the  praetor  Marcellus,  who  threw  himself  into  the 
city  with  a  considerable  force.  Hannibal  in  conse- 
quence withdrew  from  before  the  walk;  but  shortly 
after,  having  taken  Nnceria,  he  renewed  the  attempt 
upon  Nola,  and  continued  to  threaten  the  city  for 
Kms  time,  ontiLMaiGellas,  by  a  sudden  sally,  in- 
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flicted  upon  him  considerable  lo3.i,  and  led  faim  to 
abandon  the  enterprise  (Liv.  xxiiL  14 — 17;  Pint. 
Marc.  10,  11 ;  Eutrop.  iii.  12;  Florl  iu  6.  §  29.) 
The  advantage  thns  obtained,  thongh  inconsiderable 
in  itself,  was  of  importance  in  restoring  the  spirits  of 
the  Romans,  which  had  been  almost  crushed  by  re- 
peated defeats,  and  was  in  consequence  magnified 
into  a  great  victory.  (Liv.  L  e. ;  Sil.  ItaL  xii.  270 — 
280.)  The  next  year  (b.c.  215)  Hannibal  again 
attempted  to  make  himself  master  of  Nola,  to  which 
he  vras  encouraged  by  fresh  overtures  from  the  de- 
mocratic party  within  the  dty;  but  he  was  again 
anticipated  by  the  vigilance  of  Marcellus,  and,  having 
encamped  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town,  with  a 
view  to  a  more  regular  si^,  was  attacked  and  de- 
feated by  the  Roman  genera]  (Liv.  xxiiL  39,  42 — 
46;  Pint.  Marc.  12.)  A  third  attempt,  in  the  ibU 
lowing  year,  was  not  more  successful;  and  by  these 
successive  defences  the  city  .earned  the  praise  be- 
stowed on  it  by  Silius  Italicus,  who  calls  it  "  Poeno 
non  pervia  Nola."     (Sil.  Ital.  viii.  534.) 

Nola  again  bears  a  conspicuous  port  in  the  Social 
War.  At  the  outbreak  of  that  contest  (b.  c.  90)  it 
was  protected,  as  a  place  of  importance  iivm  its 
proximity  to  the  Samnite  frontier,  by  a  Roman  gar- 
rison of  2000  men,  under  the  command  of  the  praetor 
L.  Postnmins,  bat  was  betrayed  into  the  hands  of 
the  Samnite  leader  C.  Papius,  and  became  from 
thenceforth  one  of  the  chief  strongholds  of  the  Sam- 
nites and  their  allies  in  this  part  of  Italy.  (Liv. 
Epit.  Ixziii.;  Appian,  S.  C.  i.  42.)  Thus  we  find  it 
in  the  following  year  (b.  a  89)  aiSbrding  shelter  to 
the  shattered  remains  of  the  army  of  L.  Ciuentius, 
after  its  defeat  by  SulU  (Appian,  2.  a.  50);  and  ev«n 
after  the  greater  part  of  the  allied  nations  had  made 
peace  with  Rome,  Nola  still  held  out;  and  a  Roman 
army  was  still  occupied  m  the  siege  of  the  city,  when 
the  dvil  war  first  broke  out  between  Marius  and 
Sulla.  (Veil.  Pat.  ii.  17, 18;  Died.  xxxviL  Exc  Phot, 
p.  540.)  The  new  turn  thus  given  to  afiairs  for  a 
while  retarded  its  fitll :  the  Samnites  who  were  de- 
fending Nola  joined  the  party  of  Marius  and  Cinna; 
and  it  was  not  till  after  tlie  final  triumph  of  Snila, 
and  the  total  destruction  of  the  Samnite  power,  that 
the  dictator  was  »ble  to  make  himself  master  of  tlio 
refractoiy  city.  (Liv.  JCpit  Ixxxix.)  We  cannot 
doubt  that  it  was  severely  pimi:ihed :  we  learn  that 
its  fertile  territory  was  divided  by  Sulla  -among  his 
victorious  soldiers  (Lib.  Colon,  p.  236),  and  tlie  old 
inhabitants  probably  altogether  expelled.  It  is  re- 
markable that  it  is  termed  a  Colonia  before  the  out- 
break of  this  war  (Liv.  £pit.  Ixxiii.);  but  this  is 
probably  a  mistake.  No  other  author  mentions  it  as 
such,  and  its  existence  as  a  municipium,  retaining  its 
own  institutions  and  the  use  of  the  Oscan  hinguage, 
is  distinctly  attested  at  a  period  long  subsequent  to 
the  Second  Fimic  War,  by  a  remarkable  inscription 
still  extant.  (MammBen,27n<er/^.i>iaZ.p.  125.)  It 
afterwards  received  a  second  colony  under  Augustus, 
and  a  third  under  Vespasian ;  hence  Pliny  enumerates 
it  among  the  Coloniae  of  Campania,  and  we  find  it  in 
inscriptions  as  late  as  the  time  of  Diodetian,  bearing 
the  titles  of  "  Colonia  Felix  Augusta  Nolana."  {Lib. 
Colon.  I.  c;  Plm.  iii.  5.  s.  9;  Zumpt,  de  Colon,  pp. 
254,  350;  Gruter,  Inter,  p.  473.  9,  p.  1085. 14.) 

It  was  at  Nola  that  Angostns  died,  on  his  return 
from  Beneventum,  whither  he  had  accompanied 
Tiberius,  A.  D.  14;  and  from  thence  to  Bovillae  his 
funeral  procession  was  attended  by  the  senators  of 
the  dties  through  which  it  passed.  (Suet.  .day.  98; 
Dion  Cass.  Ivi.  29, 31 ;  Tac.  Ann.  i.  5;  VelL  Pat.  ii- 
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123.)  The  lioose  in  which  be  died  wu  afterwtrda 
comecrated  as  *  temple  to  bla  memory  (Dion  Cue. 
Iri.  46).  From  this  time  we  find  no  historical  men- 
tion of  Kola  till  near  the  close  of  the  Bomau  Empire ; 
but  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  continued  thranghoot 
this  period  to  be  one  of  the  most  flourishing  and 
considerable  cities  of  Campania.  (Strab.  ▼.  pp.  S47, 
349 ;  Ftol.  iii.  I.  §  69 ; /(m.  ^iX.  p.  109 ;  Orell. /n<CP. 
2420,  3855,  &c.;  Mommsen,  /lucr.  R.  N.  pp.  101 
— 107.)  Its  territoiy  was  rax-aKed  by  Alaric  in 
A.  D.  410  (Augnstin,  Cw.  Dei,  \.  10);  but  the  dty 
itself  would  seem  to  have  escaped,  and  is  said  to  have 
been  still  very  wealthy  ("  nrbs  ditissima  ")  as  late 
as  A.  D.  455,  when  it  was  taken  by  Genseric,  king 
of  the  Vandals,  who  totally  destroyed  the  city,  and 
sold  all  the  inhabitants  into  captirity.  (Fu(.  ifitctU. 
XT.  pp.  552,  553.)  It  is  probable  that  KoU  never 
neorered  this  blow,  and  sank  into  comporatiTa  in- 
significance in  the  middle  ages ;  bnt  it  never  ceased 
to  exist,  and  is  still  an  episcopal  city,  with  a  popuk- 
tion  of  about  10,000  souls. 

There  is  no  doabt  that  the  ancient  city  was 
situated  on  the  same  site  with  the  modern  one.  It 
is  described  both  by  Livy  and  ^us  Italicus  as 
standing  in  a  level  plain,  with  no  natural  defences, 
and  owing  its  strength  as  a  fortress  solely  toils  walls 
and  towers  (Liv.  zxiii.  44;  Sil.  Ital.  zii.  163);  a 
circnmstance  which  renders  it  the  more  remarkable 
tliat  it  should  have  held  out  so  long  against  the 
Roman  arms  in  the  Social  War.  Scarcely  any  re- 
mains of  the  anciettt  city  are  now  visible;  bnt 
Ainbrosius  Leo,  a  local  writer  of  the  early  part  of 
the  16th  century,  describes  the  remains  of  two  am- 
phitheatres as  still  existing  in  his  time,  as  well  as 
the  foundations  of  several  ancient  buildings,  which 
he  considered  ss  temples,  beautiful  mosaic  pavements, 
&c  (Ambrosii  Leonis  de  Urbe  Nolo,  i.  8,  ed.  Venot 
1514.)  All  these  have  now  disappeared;  but  nu- 
merous inscriptions,  which  have  been  discovered  on 
the  spot,  are  still  preserved  them,  together  with  the 
interesting  inscription  in  the  Oscan  language,  actually 
discovered  at  AbelU,  and  thence  commonly  known  as 
the  Oippns  Abellanns  [ Abblla].  From  this  curious 
monument,  which  records  the  terms  of  a  treaty  be- 
tween the  two  cities  of  Kola  and  Abella,  we  leam 
that  the  name  of  the  former  city  was  written  in  the 
Oscan  language  "  Nuvla."  (Mommsen,  Unter.  Ital 
i^tafeibe,  pp.  119—127.)  But  the  name  of  K<^  is 
most  celebrated  among  antiquarians  as  the  place 
from  whence  a  countless  multitude  of  the  painted 
Greek  vases  (commonly  known  as  Etruscan)  have 
been  supplied  to  almost  all  the  museums  of  Europe. 
These  vases,  which  are  uniformly  found  in  the  ancient 
sepulchres  of  the  neighbourhood,  are  in  all  proba- 
bility of  Greek  origin :  it  has  been  a  subject  of  much 
controversy  whether  they  are  to  be  regarded  as  pro- 
ductions of  native  art,  manufactured  on  the  spot,  or 
as  imported  fnaa  some  other  quarter;  but  the  latter 
supposition  is  perhaps  on  the  whole  the  most  probable. 
The  great  love  of  these  objects  of  Greek  art  which 
appears  to  have  prevailed  at  Kola  may  be  sufficiently 
accounted  for  by  the  strong  Greek  predilections  of 
the  inhabitants,  noticed  by  Dionysius  (£«;.  Ltg.  p. 
2315),  without  admitting  the  existonce  of  a  Greek 
colony,  for  which  (as  already  stated)  there  exists  no 
BufScient  authority.  (Kramer,  ii&er  den  StyL  u.  die 
Berhmft  GriecMtchen  Thongejatte,  pp.  145—159; 
Abekec,  Afittel  luUien,  pp.  332—339.) 

Kola  is  celebrated  in  ecclesiastical  history  as  the 
see  of  St.  Panlinns  in  the  5th  century ;  and  also  as 
the  place  where,  according  to  tradition,  the  use  of 
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bells  was  first  introduced  in  churches;  whence  were 
derived  the  names  of  "  nola  "  and  "  campana,"  usually 
applied  to  such  bells  in  the  middle  ages.  (Da  Caage, 
Ghuar.  t.  v.) 

The  territory  oS  Nola,  in  common  with  all  the 
Campanian  plain,  was  one  of  great  natural  fertility. 
Acotnding  to  a  well-known  anecdote  related  by  Aolns 
Gellius  (vii.  20),  it  was  originally  menUoned  with 
great  praise  by  Virgil  in  the  Georgics  (iL  225);  bnt 
the  people  of  Nola  having  given  offence  to  the  poet, 
he  afterwarxla  stmck  out  the  name  of  their  city,  and 
left  the  line  as  it  now  stands.  [E.  H.  B] 


COIN  or  NOUL 

KOLIBA  or  NOBILI,  a  town  of  the  Oretaoi  in 

Hispania  Tarraoonensis,  probably  situated  between 
the  Anas  and  Tagns ;  but  its  site  cannot  be  satis- 
factorily determined.  It  is  mentiooed  only  by  Livy 
(xxxv.  22).  [T.  H.  D.] 

KOMADES.     [NoMiDiA.] 

NOMAE  (Nti^i),  a  town  of  Sicily,  mentioned  only 
by  Diodorus  (xi.  91)  as  the  place  where  Dncetina 
was  defeated  by  the  Syiacusans  in  B.  c.  451.  Its- 
site  is  wholly  uncertain.  Some  authors  identify  it 
with  Koae  [KoabI  ;  but  there  is  no  authority  for 
this.  [E.  H.B.] 

NOMENTUM  {VAiurror :  Eth.  Haiifrrlns, 
Steph.  B.;  Nomentanns:  Mentema),  an  ancient  city 
of  Latium,  situated  on  the  Sabine  frontier,  about 
4  miles  distant  from  the  Tiber,  and  14)  from 
Rome,  by  the  road  which  derived  from  it  the 
name  of  Via  Komentana.  It  was  incloded  in 
the  territoiy  of  the  Ssbines,  according  to  the  ex- 
tension given  to  that  district  in  later  times,  and 
hence  it  is  frequently  reckoned  a  Sabine  town ;  bat 
the  authorities  for  its  Latin  origin  are  decisive. 
Vir^  enumerates  it  among  the  coloniee  of  Alba 
(^Aen.  vi.  773);  and  Diouysins  also  calls  it  a  colony 
of  that  city,  founded  at  the  same  time  with  Cms- 
tumerium  sind  Fidenae,  both  of  which  are  frequently, 
bat  erroneously,  called  Sabine  cities.  (Dionys.  ii. 
53.)  Still  more  decisive  is  the  cinmmstAe  that 
its  name  occurs  among  the  dties  of  the  Ptiaei 
Latini  which  were  reduced  by  the  elder  Tarqliin 
(Liv.  L  38 ;  Dionys.  iii.  50),  and  is  found  fai  the 
list  giren  by  Diony&ius  (v.  61)  of  the  cities  which 
conduded  the  league  against  Rome  in  b.  c.  493. 
There  is,  therefore,  no  doubt  that  Nomenttim  was, 
at  ttiis  period,  one  of  the  30  cities  of  the  Latin 
League  (Nisbuhr,  voL  ii.  p.  17,  note);  nor  does  it 
appear  to  have  ever  fallen  into  the  bands  of  the  Sa- 
bines.  It  is  again  mentioned  more  than  once  during 
the  wars  of  die  Ramans  with  the  Fidenates  and 
their  Etruscan  allies ;  and  a  victory  was  gained  ander 
its  walls  by  the  dictator  Servilius  Piiscus,  b.  c.  435 
(Liv.  iv.  22,  30,  32)  ;  but  the  Nonientani  them- 
selves are  not  noticed  as  taking  any  part.  Thqr, 
howeter,  joined  with  the  other  cities  of  Latium  in 
the  great  Latin  War  of  b.  c.  338 ;  and  by  the  peace 
which  followed  it  obtained  the  full  rights  of  Roman 
citizens.  (Liv.  viiL  14.)  From  this  time  we  hear 
no  more  of  Komentimi  in  history;  but  it  aeems  to 
have  eontinned  a  tolarabiy  floorisluDg  town;  lodwe 
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Ifatd  it  reUiniiig  its  nmnicipal  privileges  itmrt  to  a 
lite  period.  Its  tsrritory  was  fertile,  and  prodaced 
cxeeUent  wine;  which  is  celebrated  by  sereral 
writen  for  its  qoalitjr  ts  well  as  its  abtmdaoce. 
(Plin.  xir. 4.  s.  5;  Colnm.  R  Am-S;  Atben.  i.  pi 
87,  b;  Uartial,  z.  48.  19.)  Seneca  had  a  axoitTj 
boose  and  form  there,  as  well  as  Uaitial,  and  his 
friends  Q.  Oridins  and  Nepos,  so  that  it  seems  to 
ban  been  a  place  of  some  resort  as  a  country  retire- 
ment ibr  peopb  of  qoiet  habits.  Martial  ctmtrasts 
it  in  this  respect  with  the  splendour  and  lozory  of 
Baisa  and  other  foshioDable  watering-places;  and 
Corndius  Mepos,  in  lilu  nuumer,  terms  the  villa  of 
Atticos,  at  Nomentoin,  "  msticnm  ptaedinm."  (Sen. 
£p.  104  ;  Martial,  vi.  87, 43,  z.  44,  xu.  57  ;  Nepw 
Att.  14.) 

Even  nnder  the  Soman  Emigre  then  is  much 
discrepancy  between  our  authorities  as  to  whether 
Komentom  was  to  be  reckoned  a  Latin  or  a  Sabine 
town.  Strabo  ascribes  it  to  the  latter  people,  whose 
territory  he  describes  as  extending  from  the  Tiber 
and  Nomentum  to  the  confines  of  the  Vestini  (▼.  p. 
288).  Pliny,  who  appears  to  have  considered  the 
Sabbea  as  bounded  by  the  Anio,  naturally  includes 
the  Nomentani  and  Fidenates  among  them  (iii.  12. 
B.  17);  tfaoogh  he  elsewhere  enumerates  the  former 
,  smong  the  still  existing  towns  <jf  Latuim,  and  the 
latter  among  those  that  ware  extinct.  In  like  man- 
ner Virgil,  in  ennmerating  the  Sabine  foUowera  of 
Clansns  {Aen.  vit  713),  includes  "  the  dty  of  No- 
menlam,"  though  he  had  elsewhere  expressly  assigned 
its  iimndatian  to  «  colony  from  Alba.  Ptolemy  (iiL 
I.  §  68)  distinctly  asagns  Komentnm  as  well  ss 
Tidniae  to  Latium.  Architectural  fragments  and 
other  existing  remains  prove  the  continued  prosperity 
of  Komentnm  nnder  the  Boman  Empire:  its  name 
ii  found  in  the  Tabula ;  aud  we  learn  that  it  became 
a  bishop's  see  in  the  third  century,  and  retained  this 
dignity  down  to  the  tenth.  The  site  is  now  occu- 
pied by  a  village,  which  beara  the  name  of  La  Men- 
Uaa  or  LamaUcan,  a  corruptian  of  Givitas  Nomen- 
tana,  the  appdktion  by  which  it  was  known  in  the 
middle  ages.  This  stsnds  on  a  small  hill,  somewhat 
steep  end  difficoH  of  access,  a  little  to  the  right  of 
tbsTia  Momentana.  and  probably  occupies  the  same 
utoatioa  as  the  ancient  Sabine  town:  the  Roman 
one  appears  to  have  extended  itself  at  the  foot  of  the 
biD,  along  the  high  road,  which  seems  to  have  passed 
Umngh  the  midst  of  it. 

The  road  leading  from  Rome  to  Nomentnm  was 
known  4i  sndent  times  as  the  Via  Nomentana. 
(OrelL/Mcr.  208;  Tab.  Peut.')  It  issued  from  the 
Porta  Collina,  where  it  separated  from  the  Via 
Salaria,  croesed  the  Anio  by  a  bridge  (known  as  the 
Pons  Nomentanns,  and  still  called  PoiUe  Lamen- 
loiKi)  immediately  below  the  celebrated  Mens  Sacer, 
and  from  thence  led  almost  in  a  direct  line  to  No- 
nentum,  passing  on  the  way  the  site  of  Ficulea, 
(ran  whence  it  had  previously  derived  the  name  of 
Via  Ficulensis.  (Strab.  v.  p.  328;  Liv.  iii.  63.) 
The  remains  of  the  ancient  pavement,  or  other  on- 
qoestionable  marks,  trace  its  course  with  accuracy 
throoghont  this  distance.  From  Nomentnm  it  con- 
tinued in  a  straight  line  to  Eretum,  where  it  rejoined 
the  Via  SaUria.  (Strab.  /.  e.)  The  Tabula  gives 
the  distance  of  Nomentum  from  Rome  atjciv.  M.  P.; 
the  real  distance,  according  to  Mibby,  is  half  a  mile 
more.  (Nibby,  DitUorm,  vol.  iL  p.  409,  vol.  iii. 
p.  635.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

NOUIA.    [Ltcatos.] 

NOUISTE'BIUM  (Nsfuirr^pwr),  a  town  in  the 
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conntry  of  the  Marcomanni  {Bohemia),  not  far  from 
the  banks  of  the  Albis  ;  but  its  site  caimot  be 
determined.  (Ptd.  ii.  1 1.  §  29 ;  Wilhelm,  Germamm, 
p.  222.)  [L.  S.] 

NOMA'CRIS  (N^raKfuf :  Eth.  NatroKpfem)!,  Nw- 
mufitis).  \.  A  town  of  Arcadia,  in  the  district  of 
Pheneetis,  and  MW.  of  Pheneus,  which  is  said  to 
have  derived  its  name  fpxa  Nonacris,  the  wife  of  Ly- 
caon.  From  a  lofty  rock  above  the  town  descended 
the  waters  of  the  river  Styx.  [Sryx.]  Pliny  speaks 
of  a  mountain  of  the  same  name.  The  plara  was  in 
ruins  in  the  time  of  Pausanias,  and  there  is  no  trace 
of  it  at  the  present  day.  Leake  conjectures  that  it 
may  have  occupied  the  site  of  Maorighi.  (Herod. 
vL  74 ;  Pans.  viu.  17.  §  6  ;  Steph.  B.  s.  e. ;  Plin. 
iv.  6.  s.  10 ;  Sen.  (I.  N.m.  iS;  Leake,  Morea, 
vol.  iii.  pp.  165,  169.)  From  this  plsce  Hermes  is 
called  Nonacriata  (NwKwpiefn)!,  Steph.  B.  i.  v.), 
Evander  Nonaaiui  (Ov,  FatU  v.  97),  Atalanta 
Nonaeria  (Ov.  MtL  viU.  426),  and  Callisto  No- 
nacriaa  vtr^(Ov.J/'e(.ii.  409)  in  the  general  sense 
of  Arcadian. 

2.  A  town  of  Arcadia  in  the  tenitory  of  Orcho- 
menus,  which  formed,  together  with  Callia  and 
Dipoena,  a  Tripolis.     (Pans.  viii.  27.  §  4.) 

NOORDA.    [Nkarda.] 

NORA  (Nwpa:  Etk.  Vitpafis,  Steph.  B. ;  No- 
rensis:  Capv  di  Pula),  a  city  of  Sardinia,  situated 
on  the  S.  coast  of  the  island,  on  a  promontory  now 
called  the  COpo  iU  Pula,  about  20  miles  S.  of  Ca- 
gUari.  Accor^ng  to  Pausanias  (x.  17.  §  5)  it  wss 
the  most  ancient  city  in  the  island,  having  been 
founded  by  an  Iberian  colony  under  a  leader  named 
Korax,  who  was  a  grandson  of  Geryones.  Without 
attaching  much  value  to  this  statement,  it  seems 
clear  that  Nora  vraa,  according  to  the  traditions  of 
the  natives,  a  •7«rj  ancient  city,  as  well  as  one  of 
the  most  considerable  in  later  times.  Pliny  notices 
the  Norenses  among  the  most  important  towns  of 
the  island ;  and  their  name  occurs  repeatedly  in  the 
fragments  of  Cicero's  oration  in  defence  of  M.  Ae- 
milins  Scanrus.  (Cie.  pro  Scaur.  1,  2,  ed.  Orell. ; 
Plin.  iii.  7.  s.  13;  Ptol.  iii.  3.  §  3.)  The  position 
of  Nora  is  correctly  given  by  Ptolemy,  though  bis 
authority  had  been  discarded,  without  any  reason, 
by  several  modem  writers ;  but  the  site  has  been 
clearly  established  by  the  recent  researches  of  the 
Comte  de  la  Marmora:  its  ruins  are  still  extant  on 
a  small  peninsular  promontory  near  the  viUage  of 
PuUi,  marked  by  an  ancient  church  of  St.  Effiito, 
which,  as  we  learn  from  ecclesiastical  records,  was 
erected  on  the  ruins  of  Nora.  The  remains  of  a 
theatre,  an  aqueduct,  and  the  ancient  quays  on  the 
port,  are  still  visible,  and  confirm  the  notion  that  it 
was  a  place  of  importance  imder  the  Boman  govern- 
ment. Several  Latin  inscriptions  with  the  name  of 
the  city  and  people  have  also  been  found;  and  others 
in  the  Phoenician  or  Punic  character,  which  mnst 
belong  to  the  period  of  the  Carthaginian  occupation 
of  SaiJinia.  (Da  U  Marmora,  Voyagt  en  Sardaigne, 
vol.  ii.  p.  355.) 

Tlie  Antonine  Itinerary  (pp.  84, 84),  in  which  tba 
name  is  written  Nora,  gives  the  distance  from  Cara- 
lis  as  32  M.  P.,  for  which  we  should  certunly  read 
22 :  in  like  manner  the  distance  from  Sulci  should  be 
59  (instead  of  69)  miles,  which  agrees  with  the 
true  distance,  if  we  allow  fiir  the  windings  of  the 
coast    (De  la  Marmora,  ib.  p.  441.)  [£.  U.  B.] 

NORA  (to  NSpa),  a  mountain  fortress  of  Cappa- 
docia,  on  the  frontiera  of  Lycaonia,  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Taurus,  in  which  Enmenes  was  for  a  whole 
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v-inter  besieged  by  Antigonns.  (Diod.  xviii.  41; 
riut.  Hum.  10;  Cora.  Nep.  Earn.  S;  Strab.  xiL  p. 
537.)  In  Stnbo's  time  it  was  called  Keroassos 
(Niip<mrais'),  and  served  as  a  treasury  to  Sicinos, 
who  iras  stnTing  to  obtain  the  sorereignty  of  Cap- 
padocia.  [L.  S.] 

NORBA  (Nw/tfia:  EA.  HwpSariit,  Norbanaa: 
Norma),  an  ancient  city  of  Latium,  ntoated  on  the 
border  of  the  VoUcian  mountains,  overlooking  the 
Pontine  Marshes,  and  about  midway  between  Cora 
and  Setia.  Tbers  seems  no  doubt  that  Norba  was 
an  ancient  Latin  city;  its  name  is  foond  in  the  list 
given. by  Dionysius  of  the  thirty  cities  of  the  League; 
and  again,  in  another  passage,  he  expressly  calls  it 
a  city  of  the  Latin  nation.  (Dionys.  v,  61,  vii,  13; 
Niebuhr,  Tol.  ii.  note  21.)  It  appears,  indeed,  car- 
tain  that  all  the  three  cities,  Cora,  Korba,  and 
Setia,  were  originally  Latin,  before  they  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Volsciana,  The  statement  that 
Norba  received  a  fresh  colony  in  B.  c.  492,  imme- 
diately af^r  the  conclusion  of  the  league  of  Rome 
with  the  Latins,  points  to  the  necessity,  already  felt, 
of  strengtbeoing  a  position  of  much  importance, 
which  was  well  calculated,  as  it  is  expressed  by 
Livy,  to  be  the  citadel  of  the  surronnding  country 
("  quae  arx  in  Pomptino  esset,"  Liv.  ii.  34;  Dionys. 
vii.  13).  But  it  seems  probable  that  Korba,  as  well 
as  the  adjoining  cities  of  Cora  and  Setia,  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Volscians  during  the  height  of 
their  power,  and  received  a  iresh  colony  on  the 
breaking  op  of  the  latter.  (Niebuhr,  vol.  ii.  p.  108.) 
For  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  these  strong 
fortresses  had  continued  in  the  hands  of  the  Ramans 
and  Latins  throughout  their  wars  with  the  Vol- 
scians  so  much  nearer  home ;  while,  on  the  otlier 
hand,  when  their  names  reappear  in  history,  it  is  as 
ordinary  "  coloniae  Latinae,"  and  not  as  independent 
cities.  Hence  none  of  the  three  are  mentioned  in 
the  great  Latin  War  of  B.  C  340,  or  the  settlement 
of  afiairs  by  the  treaty  that  followed  it.  Bat,  jnst 
before  the  breaking  out  of  that  war,  and  again  in 
B.  c.  327,  we  find  the  territories  of  Cota,  Norba,  and 
Setia  ravaged  by  their  neighbours  the  Privernatcs, 
whose  incursions  drew  upon  them  the  vengeance  of 
Rome.  (Lir.  vii.  42,  viii.  1,19.)  No  fiirtber  men- 
lion  occurs  of  Korba  till  the  period  of  the  Second 
Funic  War,  when  it  was  one  of  the  eighteen  Latin 
colonies  which,  in  B.  c.  209,  expressed  their  readi- 
ness to  bear  the  continued  burthens  of  tlie  war,  and 
to  whose  fidelity  on  this  occasion  Livy  ascribes  the 
preservation  of  the  Roman  state.  (Liv.  zxvii.  10.) 
It  seems  to  have  been  chosen,  from  its  strong  and 
secluded  position,  as  one  of  the  places  where  the 
Cartliaginian  hostages  were  kept,  and,  in  consequence, 
was  involved  in  the  servile  conspiracy  of  the  year 
B.  o.  198,  of  which  the  neighbouring  town  of  Setia 
was  the  centre.    (Liv.  zxxii.  2, 26.)     [Setia.] 

Norba  played  a  more  important  part  during  the 
civil  wars  of  Marias  and  Sulla;  having  been  occu- 
pied by  the  partisans  of  the  former,  it  was  the  last 
city  of  Italy  that  held  out,  even  after  the  fall  of 
Praeneste  and  the  death  of  the  younger  Marius, 
B.  a  82.  It  was  at  last  betrayed  into  the  bands 
of  Aemilius  Lepidus,  the  general  of  Sulla;  but  the 
garrison  put  themselves  and  the  other  inhabitants 
to  the  sword,  and  set  fire  to  the  town,  which  was 
BO  entirely  destroyed  that  the  conquerors  could  carry 
ofif  no  booty.  (Appinn,  B.  C.  i.  94.)  It  seems  cer- 
tain that  it  was  never  rebuilt:  Strabo  omits  all 
notice  of  it,  where  he  mentions  all  the  otlier  towns 
.thtt  bonlercii  the  Pontine  Marshes  (v.  p.  237);  and, 
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thongh  Pliny  mentions  the  Norbani  among  tba 
existing  "  populi"  of  Latium,  in  another  passage  he 
reckons  Norba  among  the  cities  that  in  hia  time 
had  altogether  disappeared  (iiL  5.  s.  9.  §§  64,  68). 
The  absoice  of  all  subsequent  notice  of  it  is  cen- 
firmed  by  the  evidence  of  the  existing  remains, 
which  belong  exclusively  to  a  very  eariy  age,  witiwnt 
any  traces  of  buildings  that  can  be  referred  to  the 
period  of  the  Boman  Empire. 

The  existing  ruins  of  Norba  are  celebrated  aa  one 
of  the  most  perfect  specimens  remaining  in  Italy 
of  the  style  of  constinction  oommcHily  known  as 
Cyclopean.  Great  port  of  the  circnit  of  the  walb 
is  still  entire,  composed  of  very  massive  polygonal 
or  rudely  squared  blocks  of  sdid  limestone,  witiumt 
regular  towers,  though  the  principal  gate  is  flanked 
by  a  rude  projecting  mass  which  serves  the  porpose 
of  one;  and  on  the  £.  side  there  is  a  great  square 
tower  or  bastion  projecting  considerably  in  advance 
of  the  general  line  of  the  walls.  The  position  is 
one  of  great  natural  strength,  and  the  defences  have 
been  skilfully  adapted  to  the  natural  oaUines  of  the 
hill,  so  as  to  take  the  fullest  advantage  of  the 
ground.  On  the  side  towards  the  Pontine  Uarsba 
the  fall  is  very  great,  and  as  abrupt  as  that  of  a 
cliff  on  the  sea-coast:  on  the  other  sides  the  escarp- 
ment is  less  considerable,  but  still  enough  to  render 
the  hill  in  great  measure  detached  from  the  adjoin- 
ing Volscian  monntaius.  The  only  remains  within  the 
circuit  of  the  ancient  walls  are  some  foundations  and 
substructions,  in  the  same  massive  style  of  constmc- 
tion  as  the  walls  themselves :  these  probably  served  to 
support  temples  and  other  public  buildings;  hot  all 
traces  of  the  stmctures  th^nselves  have  disappeared. 
The  nte  of  the  ancient  city  is  wholly  uninhatated,  the 
modem  village  of  Norma  (a  very  poor  place)  being 
situated  about  half  a  mile  to  tlie  S.  on  a  d^ached 
hill.  In  the  middle  ages  there  arose,  in  the  plain 
at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  a  small  town  which  took  the 
name  of  Nin/a,  from  the  sources  of  the  river  of  the 
same  name  (the  Kymphaens  of  Pliny),  close  to 
which  it  was  situated;  but  this  was  destroyed  in  the 
13th  century,  and  is  now  wholly  in  ruins.  The 
remains  of  Norba  are  described  and  illustrated  in 
detail  in  tlie  first  volome  of  the  Aimali  dtft  liaH- 
bUo  di  Corrupondema  Arcieologica  (Rome,  1829): 
and  views  of  the  walls,  gates,  Sec.  will  be  fonud  a]i>o 
in  Uodwell's  Peiugic  Saaaint  (fol.  Lond.  1834,  pL 
72—80).  [E.  H.  B.] 

KORBA  CAESARIA'KA  or  C.\ESARE'A  (N«y>- 
ta  Kvaipfia,  PtoL  il  5.  §  8,  viii.  4.  §  3),  a 
Roman  colony  in  Lusitania,  on  the  left  bank  i^  the 
Tagus,  lying  KW.  of  Kmerita  Augusta,  and  men- 
tioned by  riiny  (iv.  20.  s.  35)  as  the  Colonia  Ner- 
bensis  Caesariana.  It  is  the  modem  AkaMara, 
and  still  exhibits  some  Roman  remains,  especially  a 
bridge  of  six  arches  over  the  Tagus,  built  by  Tn- 
jan.  This  stractare  is  600  feet  long  by  28  broad, 
and  245  feet  above  the  nsnal  level  of  the  river.  One 
of  the  arches  was  blown  up  in  1809  by  CoL  Mayne,  to 
prevent  tlie  French  from  passing ;  but  it  was  re- 
paired in  1812  by  Col.  Sturgeon.  It  is  still  a  strik- 
ing monument  of  Roman  magnificence.  The  archi- 
tect, Caius  Julius  Lacer,  was  buried  near  the  bridge ; 
and  at  its  entrance  a  chapel  still  exists  coataining 
an  inscription  to  his  memory,  (Ford,  Handbook  of 
Spain,  p.  272  ;  Gmter,  Inter,  p.  162;  Horatori, 
Nov.  Thet.  Inter.  1064.  6  ;  Ukert,  vol  il  pt,  1.  jn. 
396;  Sestini,  Moneta  Vetat,  p.  14;  Florei,  Etp.S. 
xiii.  p.  128.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

NORKIA    (Nwp^cia  or  Nupqfa),  the  ancicot 
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espital  of  tiM  Tinrisci  in  Noricam,  which  province 
tKtD3  to  ban  derired  its  name  from  it.  The  town 
wai  situated  a  little  to  the  aonth  of  the  river  Mnrins, 
on  the  toad  from  Yimnnm  to  Orilaba,  and  formed 
the  central  point  of  the  traffic  in  gold  and  iron 
in  Koricnm ;  for  in  its  neighbonrfaood  a  considerable 
quantity  of  gcdd  and  iron  was  obtained.  (Strab.  T. 
p.  314;  Toi.  Petit)  The  place  is  celebrated  in 
bistorr  on  account  of  the  defeat  there  snstuned,  in 
B.C.  IIS,  bj  Cn.  Carbo  against  the  Cimbri,  and  on 
accoont  of  its  siege  by  the  Boii  about  B.  o.  S9. 
(Sirab.  Lc;  Liv.  Epit.  lib.  IxiiL;  Caes.  B.  G.  i.  5.) 
VWaj  (iiL  23)  mentions  Noteia  among  the  towns 
which  had  perished  in  his  time;  but  thu  most  be  a 
miitalce,  for  Noreia  is  still  mentioned  in  the  Fentin- 
gerian  Table,  or  else  Pliny  confounds  this  place  with 
aiHtfaer  of  the  same  name.  -  The  site  of  the  ancient 
Noreia  it  now  occnped  by  the  town  of  Seumark  in 
Styria.    (Mnchar,  Noricum,  I  p.  271.)     [L.  &] 

KCTRICCM  (Moricns  ager,  fimpMir),  a  conntiy 
on  the  sooth  of  the  Dannbe,  bordering  in  the  west 
OD  Bhaetia  and  Vindelicia,  from  which  it  was  eepa- 
Filed  by  the  river  Aenns  ;  in  the  north  the  Dannbe 
wfanted  it  from  Gennania  Magna ;  in  the  east  it 
bordered  on  Pannonia,  the  Mens  Cestins  forming  the 
boondary,  and  in  the  south  on  Pannonia  and  Italy, 
ftem  which  it  was  divided  by  the  rirer  Savns,  the 
Alpcs  Camicae,  and  mowtt  Ocra.  It  accordingly 
comprised  the  modem  Upper  and  Lower  Atubvi, 
between  the  Inn  and  the  Dannbe,  the  greater  part  of 
Stgria,  CttrhUUa,  and  portions  of  Camioia,Bavaria, 
Tgnl,  and  the  territory  of  Sabburg.    (Ptd.  iL  IS.) 

The  name  Noricum,  is  traced  by  some  to  Noriz,  a 
KB  of  Hercules,  but  was  in  all  probability  derived 
from  Noreia,  the  capital  of  the  coontry.  Nearly  the 
vhule  of  Noricum  is  a  monntainons  country,  being 
burrounded  in  most  parts  by  mountains,  sending 
their  ramifications  into  Noricum  ;  while  an  Alpine 
langc,  called  the  Alpes  Noricae,  traverse  the  whole 
of  the  country  in  the  direction  from  west  to  east. 
With  the  exception  of  the  north  and  sonth,  Noiicum 
has  scarcely  any  plains,  but  numerous  valleys  and 
rivers,  the  Utter  of  which  are  all  tributaries  of  the 
Danube:  The  climate  was  on  the  whole  rough  and 
enid,  and  the  fertility  of  the  soil  was  not  very  great; 
bat  in  the  plains,  at  a  distance  from  the  Alps,  the 
character  of  the  country  was  difierent  and  its  fertility 
greater.  (laid.  Orig.  xiv.  4.)  It  is  probable  that 
the  Somans,  by  draining  muabes  and  rooting  out 
forests,  did  much  to  increase  the  productiveness 
of  the  country.  (Compw  GUudian,  BdL  Get  365.) 
Bnt  the  great  wealth  of  Noiicum  consisted  in 
its  metals,  as  gold  and  iron.  (Strab.  iv.  pp.  208, 2 14; 
Ov.  MtL  xiv.  711,  &&;  Plin.  zxziv.  41 ;  Sidon. 
ApolL  V.  51.)  The  Alpes  Noricae  still  contain 
nomerant  traces  of  the  mining  activity  displayed  by 
the  Bonans  in  those  parts.  Norican  iron  and  steel 
were  celebrated  in  ancient  times  as  they  still  are. 
(Clem.  Alex.  Strom.  L  p.  307;  Herat.  Cam.  i.  16. 
9,  Epod.  xviL  71;  Martial,  iv.  SiS.  12;  Rotil.  Itia. 
L  351,  &e.)  The  produce  of  the  Norican  iron  mines 
aeems  to  hnve  been  sufficient  to  supply  the  material 
for  the  manufiutoriea  of  arms  in  Pannonia,  Moesia, 
and  Northern  Italy,  which  owed  their  origin  to  the 
vicinity  of  the  mines  of  Noricnm.  There  are  also 
indications  to  show  that  the  Bomans  were  not  un- 
acquainted with  the  salt  in  which  the  coontiy 
abounds;  and  the  plant  called  Saliunca,  wbidi 
grows  abundantly  in  the  Alpes  Noricae,  was  well 
known  to  the  Bomans,  and  used  by  them  as  a 
perfume.    (Plin.  xxL  20.) 
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The  inhabitants  of  Noricum,  called  by  the  general 
name  Norici  (liuptKoi,  Plin.  iii.  23;  Pdyb.  xzxiv. 
10;  Strab.  iv.  pp.  206,  208),  were  a  Celtic  race 
(Strab.  vii.  pp.  293,  296),  whose  ancient  name  was 
Taurisci  (Plin.  iii.  24.)  The  Celtic  character  of 
the  people  is  sufficiently  attested  also  by  the  names 
of  aeveiiU  Norican  tribes  and  towns.  About  the 
year  B.  c.  58,  the  Boii,  a  kindred  race,  emigrated 
from  Boiohemnm  and  settled  in  the  northern  part 
of  Noricum  (Caes.  B.  G.l  6).  Strabo  (v.  p.  213) 
describes  these  Boii  as  having  come  &om  the  north 
of  Italy.  They  bad  resisted  the  Cimbri  and  Teu- 
tones,  but  were  afterwards  completely  annihilated 
by  the  Getae,  and  their  country  became  a  desert. 
Ptolemy  does  not  mention  either  the  Norici  or  tho 
Boii,  but  enumerates  leveral  smaller  tribes,  such  as 
the  Sevaces  (StoiioKCt)  in  the  west,  the  Alauni  or 
Hahinni  ('AAovxai)  in  the  south,  and  the  Ambisontii 
('A/tCurdi^ioi),  the  inhabitants  of  the  banks  of  the 
Isonta.  In  the  east  the  same  authority  mentions 
the  Norici  (N«pi«ol)  together  with  two  other  small 
tribes,  the  Ambidravi  (*A/t8iSpavo(,  i.  e.  dwellers 
about  the  Drams)  and  the  AmUlici  ('AjuSiXixof, 
or  dwellers  about  the  Licus  or  Lichias,  or  Ledi).  It 
must  be  observed  that,  in  tliis  enumeration  of 
Ptolemy,  the  Norici,  instead  of  forming  the  great 
body  of  the  population,  were  only  one  of  the  six 
■mailer  tribes. 

.  As  to  the  history  of  Noricnm  and  its  inhabitants, 
we  know  that  at  first,  and  for  a  long  time,  they  were 
governed  by  kings  (Caes.  B.  C.  i.  18 ;  Strab.  vii.  pp. 
304,  313);  and  some  writers  speak  of  a  regnnm 
Noricnm  even  after  the  country  bad  been  incorporated 
vrith  the  Boman  Empire.  (Veil.  Pat  ii.  39,  109  ; 
Suet  Tib.  16.)  From  early  times,  the  Noricans  had 
carried  on  considerable  commerce  with  Aqnilela 
(Strab.  iv.  p.  207,  viL  p.  314);  but  when  the 
Bomans,  under  the  command  of  Tiberius  and  Dmsns, 
made  themselves  masters  of  the  adjoining  conn- 
tries  south  of  the  Danube,  especially  after  the 
conquest  of  Rhaetia,  Noricnm  abo  was  subdued ; 
and  about  B.  c.  13,  the  coontry,  after  desperate 
struggles  of  its  inhabitants  with  the  Roinans, 
was  conquered  by  Tiberius,  Dmsus,  and  P.  Silins, 
in  the  course  of  one  summer.  (Strab.  iv.  p.  206 ; 
Dion  Cass.  liv.  20.)  The  country  was  then 
changed  into  a  Roman  province,  probably  an  im- 
perial one,  and  was  acoordnigly  governed  by  a 
procurator.  (Tac.  Uitt.  i.  11,  Ann.  iL  63.)  Partly 
to  keep  Noricum  in  subjection,  and  partly  to  pro- 
tect it  against  foreign  invasions,  a  strong  body  of 
troops  (the  legio  ii.  Italics)  was  stationed  at  Lau- 
reaciun,  and  three  fleets  were  kept  on  tho  Danube, 
viz.  theclassis  Comaginensis,  the  cL  Arlapensis,  and 
the  cl.  Lanreocensis.  Roads  were  made  through  the 
country,  several  Boman  oolooies  were  founded,  as  at 
Laureacnm  and  OviUba,  and  fortresses  were  built 
In  the  time  of  Ptolemy,  the  province  of  Noricnm 
was  not  yet  dindsd;  but  in  the  subsequent  division 
of  the  whole  empire  into  smaller  provinces  Noricnm 
was  KfA  into  two  parts,  Noricnm  Bipense  (the 
northern  part,  along  the  Dannbe),and  Nmcum  Mcdi- 
terraneum  (embracing  the  southern  and  more  moun- 
tamous  part),  each  of  which  was  governed  by  a 
praeses,  the  whole  forming  part  of  the  diocese  of 
Illjricum.  {Not.  Imp.  Occtd.  p.  5,  and  Orient  p.  5.) 
The  more  important  rivers  of  Noricnm,  the  Savus, 
Draws,  Murds,  ARiiAFx,  IsES,  Jovaws  or 
Isonta,  ai«  described  under  their  respective  heads. 
The  ancient  capital  of  the  country  was  Norfia; 
but,  besides   this,    the  counti?  under  the  Boinao 
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Smpira,  oonUiiMd  a  grat  Duiij  towns  of  mora  or  leas 
importaoca,  u  Boiodubdm,  Jotiacdw,  Ovilaba, 
LeNTIA,     LAUBBAOUlf,    ArEIaATB    or    Ablapi, 

Mamabk,  Cmxnt,  Bbdaiuh,  JurAvrm,  Vibd- 
Kmc,  Cblbia,  AomrroM,  Loxcidx,  and  Tbubsia. 

An  excellent  work  oo  Noricnm  in  the  time  of  the 
Bomani  i>  Machar,  Dw  Romuche  Norieum,  in  two 
▼ols.  Graetz,  1825;  compare  alio  Zeun,  Die 
Dtafdun,  p.  240,  &c.  [L.  S.] 

NOBOSBE&     [NoBossus.] 

NOHOSSI.     [NoBoesus.] 

NOBOSSUS  (Niimmr  Spot,  PtoL  yi.  14.  §§  5, 
1 1),  a  monntain  of  ScTthia  intra  Imaum,  near  which 
were  the  tribes  of  Nobosbes  (NoptxrScii)  NoBoasi 
(VipoaeM)  and  Cachaoab  (Kaxiyu).  It  mnet 
be  nfierred  to  the  S.  portion  ol  the  great  meridian 
chain  of  the  Ural  [E.  B.  J.] 

NOSALE'NE  (NoowX^vq),  a  town  of  Armenia 
Minor,  on  the  northern  slope  of  Mount  Amanna, 
in  the  district  called  Larianesioe.  (PtoL  v.  7. 
§  10.)  [L.  &] 

NOTI-COBNU  (N((toii  xfpat,  Stnib.  xvi.  p.  774; 
PtoL  IT.  7.  §  1 1),  or  South  Horn,  was  a  promontory 
on  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa.  Ptolemj  was  the 
first  to  name  this  headhuid  Abomata.    [W.  B.  D.] 

KOTI-COBNU  (NiStov  xipat,  Hanno,  op.  Geogr. 
Graec.  Mm.  p.  18,  ed.  MQller;  PtoL  It.  7.  §  6), 
a  promontory  on  the  W.  coast  of  Libya.  The 
Greek  version  of  the  voyage  of  Hanno  gives  the 
following  statement:  —  "  On  the  third  day  after 
oor  departure  from  the  Chariot  cf  the  Gods  (BeAp 
ixtM"),  having  sailed  by  those  streams  of  fire 
(previously  described),  vre  arrived  at  a  bay  called 
the  Soothem  Hor?<>,  at  the  bottom  of  which  lay 
an  island  like  the  former,  having  a  lake,  and  in 
this  lake  another  island,  full  of  savage  people,  the 
greater  part  nf  whom  were  women,  whose  bodies 
were  hairy,  and  yhom  our  interpreters  called  (io- 
rillae.  Tbongh  we  pursued  the  men,  we  oonld  not 
seize  any  of  them;  but  all  fled  from  as,  escaping 
over  the  precipices,  and  defisnuing  themselves  with 
atones.  Three  women  were,  however,  taken  ;  hot 
they  attacked  their  conductors  with  their  teeth  and 
hands,  and  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  accom- 
pany us.  Having  killed  them,  we  flayed  them,  and 
brought  their  skins  with  as  to  Carthage.  We  did 
not  sail  further  on,  oor  provisions  failing  as."  A 
similar  story  is  told  by  Eudoxns  of  Cyzicns,  as 
quoted  by  Mela  (iii.  9 ;  oomp.  PliiL  v.  1.)  These 
fires  do  not  prove  volcanic  action,  as  it  must  be  re- 
collected that  the  common  cnstom  in  those  countries 
— as,  for  instance,  among  the  Maadingot,  as  reported 
by  Mungo  Park — of  setting  fire  at  certain  seasons 
to  the  forests  and  dry  grass,  might  have  given  rise 
to  the  statements  of  the  Carthaginian  navigator.  In 
oar  own  times,  the  ishind  of  Amsterdam  was  set 
down  as  volcanic  from  the  same  mistake.  (Daubeny, 
Volcmoti,  p.  440.)  The  "  Chariot  of  the  Gods  " 
has  been  identified  with  Sagres;  the  distance  of 
three  days'  sail  agrees  very  well  with  Sherbon,  to 
the  S.  of  Sierra  Leone,  while  Haimo's  isUnd  co- 
incides with  that  called  Macouky  in  the  charts,  the 
peculiarity  of  which  is,  that  it  has  on  its  S.  shore, 
or  sea  face,  a  Uke  of  pure  fresh  water  of  consider- 
able extent,  just  within  high-water  mark;  and  in- 
side of,  arid  dose  to  it,  another  still  burger,  salt 
(Joan.  Geog.  Soc.  vol.  ii.  p.  89.)  The  Gorilhie, 
no  doubt,  belonged  to  the  family  of  the  anthropoid 
apes;  the  Ma^ingot  still  call  the  "  Orang-Outan" 
by  tlie  name  "  Toorilla,"  which,  as  Kluge  (ap.  Mul- 
kr,  U.'),  the  latest  editor  of  Hanno,  observes,  might 
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easily  assume  the  form  it  bean  in   the  Greek 
text.  [E.B.J.] 

NOTIUH  (N<(ruir  bcpor,  Ptd.  iL  2.  §  5),  tha 
SW.  cape  of  Ireland,  now  Mitten  Bead.  (Canidea, 
p.  1336.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

•  NOTTOM.    [Caltmha]. 

NOTIDM.     [Cou>PHO!r.J 

NOVA  AUGUSTA  (Soa<Miiyo6m,  at  K<wSa 
AfrymjoTo,  PtoL  ii.  6.  §  S6),  a  town  of  the  Aiwad 
in  HIspania  Tarracanensis,  the  site  cf  which  cannot 
be  identified.     (Plin.  iiL  3.  s.  4.)         [T.  H.  D.J 

NOVAE  (NooSiu,  PtoL  iiL  la  §  10;  called 
Nofol  by  Procop.  de  Aedif.  iv.  11.  p.  308,  and 
Hieroel.  p.  636;  and  Novensis  Civ.  by  Marcellin. 
Ckron.  ad  an.  487),  a  town  of  Lower  Moesia  on  the 
Danube,  and  according  to  the  Itin.  Ant.  (p.  221) 
and  the  Not  Imp.  (c.  29),  the  station  of  the  legio  L 
Italica.  It  is  identified  either  with  Notcgrai  or 
OourabeU.  At  a  later  period  it  obtained  the  name 
of  Eostesiam.    (Jomand.  Get.  18.)     [T.  H.  D.] 

NOVANA,  a  town  of  Picennm,  mentioned  eoly 
by  Pliny  (iiL  13.  s.  18),  who  appears  to  place  it  in 
the  neigbbonihood  of  Asculom  and  Cupra.  It  is 
probably  represented  by  Mottle  eS  Note,  aboat  8 
miles  N.  of  ^seojt.  (Clover, /(oJl  p.  741.)  [E.H.B.] 

NOVANTAE  (Tiominai,  PtoL  ii.  3.  §  7),  a 
tribe  in  the  SW.  of  Britannia  Barbara,  or  Cale- 
dooia,  oocnpybg  Wigtoiuhm.  Their  chief  towns 
were  LEUc»PiBiA'aiid  Bbbioobidm.     [T.  H.  D.] 

NOVANTARUM  PBOMONTOBIUM  (Noow». 
■r&v  txpoy,  PtoL  ii.  3.  §  1),  tha  most  N.  point  cf 
the  peninsnla  of  the  Novantae  in  Britannia  Barbars, 
now  Cortill  PoiiU,  in  WigUmthire.  (Hardan, 
p.  59,  Hudson.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

KOVANUS,  a  small  river  of  the  Vestini,  nm- 
tioned  only  by  Pliny  (ii.  103.  s.  106),  who  places  it 
in  the  territory  of  Pitinam,  and  notices  it  for  the 
peculiarity  that  it  was  dry  in  winter  and  foil  of 
water  in  summer.  This  circninstanee  (evidently 
arising  from  its  being  fed  by  the  snows  of  the 
highest  Apennines)  seems  to  identify  it  with  the 
stream  flowing  from  a  source  called  the  Leu/ieUo  & 
Velojo.    (Bomanelli,  voLiiL  p.  281.)    [E.H.&1 

NOVA'RIA  (Jiovapla,  PtoL :  Abrora),  a  con- 
siderable city  of  Cisalpine  Ganl,  situated  on  the  Ugb- 
road  from  Mediolannm  to  Vercellae,  at  the  distaoca 
of  33  miles  finan  the  former  city.  (/(m.  .^  nl.  pp.  344, 
350.)  It  was  in  the  territory  c^the  Insubres  (PtoL  m. 
1.  §  33);  but  its  fonndaticm  is  ascribed  by  Pfiny  to 
a  people  whom  he  calls  Vertacomacori,  who  were  of 
the  tribe  of  the  Vooontii,  a  Ganlish  race,  according  to 
Pliny,  and  not,  as  asserted  by  Cato,  a  Lignrian  one. 
(Plin.  iiL  17.  s.  21.)  No  meotian  is  ioand  in  his- 
tory of  Novaria  previous  to  the  Boman  oonqnest; 
but  it  seems  to  have  been  in  the  days  of  the  Empire 
a  considerable  municipal  town.  It  is  reckoned  by 
Tacitns  {Hitt  L  70)  among  the  "  firmia»ma  Traoe- 
padanae  tegionis  mnnidpia*  which  decUnd  in 
&Tonr  of  Vitellios,  A.  D.  69;  and  was  the  isthe 
place  of  the  rhetorician  C.  Albucius  Silns,  who  ex- 
ercised municipal  functions  there.  (Soet  Jtlut  6.) 
Its  mtmicipal  rank  is  confirmed  also  by  inscriptioai 
(Gmter,  Inter,  p.  393.  8,  &c);  and  wo  leam  fiwn 
Pliny  that  its  territory  was  fertile  in  vines  (xvil  23. 
s.  35).  After  the  bll  of  the  Western  Empire  Non- 
ria  is  again  mentioned  as  a  fortified  town  of  some  in- 
portance;  and  it  seems  to  have  retained  its  conikis'- 
ation  under  the  Lombard  rule.  (Procop.  AG.  u.  12; 
P.  Diac  BitL  Lang.  vi.  18.)  The  modem  city  of 
Novara  is  a  fioorishing  {dace,  with  aboat  16,000 
inhabitants,  bat  has  no  ancient  remams.  [E.  H.  B.] 
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NOVAS,  AD,  a  tortnm  of  Upper  HoesU,  sitn- 
ated  on  the  Dannbe,  and  on  the  rood  from  Vimi- 
nadmn  to  Niconiedia.  {I tin.  ^n(.  p.  218.)  It 
lay  aboat  48  miles  E.  of  the  former  of  those  towns. 
It  is  identified  with  Kohanbatt,  where  there  are 
BtiU  traces  of  ancient  fortifications.     [T.  H.  D.] 

NOVAS,  AD,  a  station  in  Illjricam  (^Anton. 
/(».),  which  has  been  identified  with  Sunovich  in 
the  Imotclu,  where  several  Latin  inscriptions  have 
been  fonnd,  piindpally  dedications  to  Jupiter,  from 
soldiers  of  the  1st  and  13th  lef^ons,  who  were  quar- 
tered '  there.  (Wilkinson,  Dabnatia  and  Montt- 
negro,  voL  iL  p.  149.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

NOVEH  CBARIS,  in  Sooth  Gallia,  is  placed  hj 
the  Jerusalem  Itin.  between  Lectoce  [Lectoce] 
and  Acnnnm,  supposed  to  be  Aticotme  on  the 
Bhona.  [G.  L.] 

NOVEU  PAGI  is  the  name  giren  by  Pliny  (iU. 
5.  (.  8)  to  a  "  popnlns  "  or  community  of  Etniria, 
the  site  of  which  is  very  uncertain.  They  are  gene- 
nlly  placed,  but  without  any  real  authority,  in  the 
neighbooHiood  of  Forum  Clodii.  (Dennis's  Etruria, 
vol.  i.  p.  273.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

NOVE'SIUH,  a  fortified  place  on  the  Gallic  side  of 
toe  Bhine,  which  is  often  mentioned  by  Tacitus  (_HuL 
iv.  26, 33, 35,  &c.,  T.  22).  It  is  also  mentioned  in 
the  Antonine  Itin.  and  in  the  Table.  There  is  no 
'  difficulty  about  the  position  of  Novesinm,  which  is 
Keuu,  between  Colonia  Agrippina  (Co&>)  and  Gel- 
dnba  (^Gdb  or  Gellep).  [Gelduba.]  Novesinm  fell 
into  rains,  and  was  repaired  by  Julian,  A.  D.  359. 
(Amm.  >Iarc  zviii.  3.)  [G.  L.] 

NOVIMAGUS,  in  Gallia,  is  placed  in  the  Table 
after  Mosa  (J/etwi).  Mosa  is  pkued  by  the  Antonine 
Itin.  oo  the  road  between  Andomatnnum  (^LfOngni) 
and  Tnllnm  (Tout).  Novimagns  is  Neufchdteau,  on 
the  sane  side  of  the  river  Mosa  as  Afeuri,  bnt  the 
distance  m  the  Table  is  not  correct.  [6.  L.] 

NOVIODU'NUM  (NoovSiSovixii').  I.  A  town  of 
the  Bitnrigee,  in  Gallia.  Caesar,  after  the  capture  of 
Genabom  (OtIkbu),  b.  c.  52,  crossed  the  Loire,  to 
lehere  the  Bmi,  who  were  attacked  by  Vercingetorix. 
The  pedtioa  of  the  Boii  is  not  certain  [Bon]. 
On  his  march  Caesar  came  to  Noviodunom  of  the 
Bitoriges  {B.  G.  viL  12),  which  snrrendered.  But 
oo  the  approach  of  the  cavaby  of  Vercingetorix, 
the  townsmen  shut  their  gates,  and  manned  th^ 
walls.  There  was  a  cavalry  fight  between  the 
BoDuns  and  Vendngetoriz  before  the  town,  and 
Caesar  got  a  victory  by  the  help  of  the  German 
\xxte.  Upoa  this  the  town  again  snrrendered,  and 
Caesar  marched  on  to  Avaricnm  (Baurgee). 

There  is  nothing  in  this  narrative  which  will  de- 
tennine  the  site  of  Noviodnnnm.  D'Anville  thinks 
that  Caesar  must  have  passed  Avaricnm,  leaving  it 
on  his  right;  and  so  he  supposes  that  Noaam,  a 
name  something  like  Koviodunnm,  may  be  the  place. 
De  Valotis  places  Noviodnnnm  at  Neiury^ur-B^- 
Ttnjon,  where  it  is  said  there  are  remains  ;  bnt  this 
ftma  nothing. 

2.  A  town  of  the  Aednl  oo  the  Loire.  The  pkce 
was  afterwards  called  Nevimnm,  as  the  name  ap- 
pears in  the  Antonine  Itin.  In  the  Table  it  is  ocv- 
rapted  into  Ebrinnm.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Ne- 
rimnm  is  Naert,  which  has  its  name  from  the 
littto  liver  Niivre,  which  flows  into  the  Loire. 

In  B.  c.  52  Caesar  had  made  Noviodnnnm,  which 
he  doeribee  as  in  a  convenient  position  oo  the  banks 
of  the  Loire,  a  dep3t  (fi.  0.  vil  55).  He  had  his 
hostages  thm,  oom,  his  military  chest,  with  the 
■oney  in  it  alioved  him  £nim  home  for  the  war,  his 
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own  and  his  army's  baggage,  and  a  great  nnmber  of 
horses  which  had  been  bought  for  him  in  Spain  and 
Italy.  After  his  failure  brfore  Gergovia,  the  Aedui 
at  Noviodunum  massacred  those  who  were  there  to 
look  after  stores,  the  negotiatores.  and  the  travellers 
who  were  in  the  place.  They  divided  the  money 
among  them  and  the  horses,  carried  off  in  boats  all 
the  com  that  they  could,  and  burnt  the  rest  or 
threw  it  into  the  river.  Thinking  they  could  not 
hold  the  town,  they  burnt  it  It  was  a  r^ular 
Gallic  outbreak,  performed  in  its  true  national  style. 
This  was  a  great  loes  to  Caesar ;  and  it  may  seem 
that  he  was  imprudent  in  leaving  such  great  stores 
in  the  power  of  treacherous  allies.  Bnt  he  was  in 
straits  dnring  this  year,  and  probably  he  could  not 
do  otherwise  than  he  did. 

Dion  Cassius  (xl.  38)  tells  the  story  out  of 
Caesar  of  the  afiair  of  Noviodnnnm.  He  states  in- 
correctly what  Caesar  did  on  the  occasion,  and  he 
shows  that  he  neither  understood  his  ori|^oal,  nor 
knew  what  he  was  writing  about. 

3.  A  town  of  the  Suessiones,  mentioned  by  Caesar 
{B.  G.  ii.  12).  Caesar  (b.  O.  57),  after  leaving  the 
Axona  {Aitne),  entered  the  territory  of  the  Sues- 
siones, and  making  asue  day's  long  march,  reached 
Noviodunum,  which  was  surrounded  by  a  high  wall 
and  a  broad  ditch.  The  place  sorrendered  to  Caeear. 
It  has  been  conjectured  that  Noviodunum  Suessio- 
nnm  was  the  place  afterwards  called  Augusta 
{jAuousTA  Suessiosum],  but  it  is  by  no  means 
certain.  [G.  L.] 

NOVIODU'NUM  (NoowtoSowOT-).  1.  A  place  m 
Paononia  Superior,  on  the  great  road  leading  from 
Aemona  to  Siscia,  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  Sevus. 
(PtoL  ii.  15.  §  4;  /(in.  Ant.  p.  259;  Geogr.  Kav. 
iv.  19,  where  it  is  called  Novindum.)  Its  modem 
name  a  Novigrad. 

2.  A  town  and  fortress  in  Lower  Moesia,  a  little 
above  the  point  where  the  Danube  divides  itself  into 
several  arms.  (Ptol.  iii.  10.  §  11.)  Near  this  town 
the  emperor  Viilens  constructed  a  bridge  over  the 
Danube  for  his  expedition  against  the  Greuthungi. 
(Amm.  Marc,  xxvii.  1.)  Some  writers  have  supposed, 
without  any  good  reasoi),  that  Noviodunum  is  the 
point  at  which  Darius  ordered  a  bridge  to  be  built 
when  be  set  ont  on  bis  expedition  against  the 
Scythians.  The  town,  as  its  name  indicate,  was  of 
Celtic  origin.  According  to  the  Antonine  Itinerary 
(p.  226)  Noviodunum  was  the  station  of  the  legio  ii. 
Hercules,  while  according  to  the  "  Notitia  Imperii " 
it  had  the  legio  i.  Jovia  for  its  garrison.  During 
the  later  period  of  the  Western  Empire,  the  fortifica- 
tions of  the  place  had  been  destroyed,  but  they  were 
restored  by  jnstinian  (Procop.  de  Aed.  iv.  11 ;  comp. 
HierocL  p.  637;  and  Constant.  Porph.  <fc  TAem.  iL  1, 
where  the  place  is  called  NaSi6Sowos  and  Nafui- 
Sovmf).  The  Civitas  Nova  in  Jomandes  (6et  5) 
is  probably  the  same  as  Noviodnnnm ;  and  it  is 
generally  believed  that  its  site  is  occupied  by  the 
modem  IsactL  [L.  S.1 

NOVIOMAGUS  (yoii/ioyot).  1.  A  town  in 
Gallia,  which  afterwards  had  the  name  Lexovii  [Lex- 
ovii],  which  was  that  of  a  people  of  Celtica.  In  , 
the  Greek  text  of  Ptolemy  (ii.  8.  §  2),  as  it  is  at 
present  printed,  the  word  Limen  (Kt/tiiv)  is  put 
after  the  name  Noeomagus.  But  this  is  not  tme, 
for  Noviomagus  is  Liiieia,  which  is  not  on  the 
sea,  thongh  the  teriitory  of  the  Lexovii  extended  to 
the  sea. 

2.  Afterwards  Nkmbtes,  in  Gallia,  the  capital  of 
the  Nemetae  or  Nemetes  [Neiiete8.]    The  name 
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is  Koeomagns  in  PUAtimj  (ii.  9.  §  17).  In  Am- 
mianns  Marcellinns  (zr.  11,  xvi.  2)  utd  the  Nolitia 
Imp.  it  oecnrs  nnder  the  name  of  the  people,  Nemetes 
AT  Nemetse.  It  is  now  Spaer,  netir  the  small  stream 
called  Speurtaeh,  which  flows  into  the  Rhine.  In 
some  of  the  late  Notitiae  we  read  "  civitas  Nemetnm, 
id  est,  Spira."  (D'AnviUe,  Notice,  ^.) 

3.  A  town  of  the  Batavi,  is  the  Dntch  town  of 
Nymegm,  on  the  Vahalis  (  Want).  It  is  marked  in 
the  Table  as  a  chief  town.  D'AnviUe  obeerres  that 
the  station  Ad  Duodecimnm  [DuoDKCiHUM,  Ao] 
is  placed  by  the  Table  on  a  Roman  road,  and  next 
to  Noriomagns  ;  and  that  this  shows  tliaC  Novio- 
mapis  had  a  territory,  for  capital  pUces  used  to 
reckon  the  distances  from  their  city  to  the  limits  of 
their  territory. 

4.  A  town  of  the  Bitnriges  Vivisd.  (Ptol.  ii  7. 
§  8.)    [BrruEiOES  Vivisci.] 

5.  A  town  of  the  Remi,  is  placed  by  the  Table  on 
a  road  which,  leading  from  Durocortoram  (Reina)  to 
a  position  named  Mosa,  must  cross  the  Maaa  at 
Moutoa  [MosoMAOus.]  Norioraagns  is  xii.  from 
Dnrocortomm,  and  it  is  supposed  by  lyAnTille  to  be 
NeuviUe. 

6.  A  town  of  Uie  Treriri,  is  placed  in  the  Anto- 
nine  Itin.  ziii.  from  Tritr,  on  the  Motel  In  the 
Table  it  is  viii.,  bnt  as  viiL  is  fiir  from  the  truth, 
D'AnviUe  supposes  that  the  v.  in  the  Table  should 
bo  X.  The  river  bends  a  good  deal  below  Trier,  and 
in  one  of  the  elbows  which  it  forms  is  Neumagen, 
the  representative  of  Noviomaf^ns.  It  is  mentioned 
in  Ansonins's  poem  (ifbtefln,  v.  11):^ 

"  Novimagom  divi  castra  inclita  ConstantinL" 

It  is  said  that  many  Roman  lemains  have  been  found 
at  Neamagen. 

7.  A  town  of  the  Veromandni.  In  the  Antonine 
Itin.  this  pUce  is  fixed  at  27  M.  P.  from  Soxaont, 
and  34  M.  P.  firom  Amieiu.  Bnt  tbeir  distances,  as 
D'Anrille  says,  are  not  exact,  for  Noviodunum  is 
Noyon,  which  is  further  from  Amiem  and  nearer  to 
SoMoia  than  the  Itin.  fixes  it.  The  alteration  of 
the  name  Noviomsfrns  to  JVoyoit  is  made  clearer 
when  we  know  that  in  a  middle  af^e  document  the 
name  is  Noviomum,  from  which  to  Noi/on  the  change 
is  easy.  [G.  L.] 

NOVIOMAGUS  (Noufjiayoj,  Ptol.  u.  8.  §  28), 
capital  of  the  Regni  in  Britannia  Prima,  marked  in 
the  Itin.  Ant.  (p.  472)  as  the  first  station  on  the 
road  from  London  to  Durovemum,  and  as  10  miles 
distant  from  the  former  town.  It  has  been  variously 
placed  at  Woodcole  in  Surrey,  and  Uolwood  BiU  in 
Kent.  Camden,  who  adopts  the  former  site  in  his 
description  of  5tirrey(p.  192),  seems  in  his  descrip- 
tion of  KetU  (p.  319)  to  prefer  the  Utter ;  where 
on  the  little  river  Raxetuboum,  there  still  remun 
traces  of  ramparts  and  ditches  of  a  vast  extent. 
Tliis  site  would  also  agree  better  with  the  distances 
in  the  Itinerary.  [T.  H.  D.] 

NOVIOREGUM,  in  Gallia,  is  placed  by  the  An- 
tonine Itin.  on  a  road  from  Burdigala  (^Bordemix) 
to  Mediohnum  Santonnm  {SamUt);  and  between 
Tamnnm  (Talmon  or  TaBemont)  wd  Mediolannm. 
D'AnviUe  supposes  Novioregnm  to  be  Royan  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Oiroode ;  bnt  this  pUce  is  quite 
out  <€  the  direct  road  to  Samtet,  as  D'AnviUe 
admits.  He  has  to  correct  the  distance  also  in  the 
Itin.  between  Tamnum  and  Novior^m  to  make 
it  agree  with  the  distance  between  Talmon  and 
XogaR.  [G.  L.] 

MOVIXJU  (Nootior,  Ptd.  it  6.  §  32),  a  town 
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of  the  Artabri  in  Hispania  Tarraoooensis,  iden- 
tified by  Kxne  with  Porio  Mottro,  by  ethers  with 
Noga.  [T.  H.  D.] 

.  NOVIUS  (Jioo6los,  Ptoi  ii.  8.  §  2),  a  river  on 
the  W.  coast  of  Britannia  Barbara,  or  Caledonia, 
flowing  into  the  estnaiy  Itona  (or  Sokoag  Ftrtii), 
now  the  Nilh.  [T.  H.  D.l 

NOVUM  COMDM.    [ComiM.] 

NUAESIUM  (Nouai'ffioi'),  a  town  of  Garmany, 
mentioned  only  by  Ptolemy  (ii.  11.  §  29).  It  was 
probably  situated  in  the  country  of  the  Chatti,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of /'rttsbr,  though  others  identify 
its  site  with  that  of  castle  A'ienhu  in  ITeifpAaAa, 
Dear  Neheim.  (Wilhelm,  (7erni<mien,p.  188.)  [TS] 

KUBA  LACUa     [NioKiR.] 

KUBAE  (Noii«ai,  Strab.  zxviL  pp.  786,  819 ; 
Ptol.  iv.  7. 1 30:  Steph.  B.  «.  v.;  also  Noueiubi  and 
UovtiSfti  Nubei,  Plin.  vi  Sa  s.  34),  were  a  negro 
race,  situated  S.  of  Heroe  on  the  western  side  of 
the  Nile,  and  when  they  first  appear  in  history 
were  composed  of  independent  clans  governed  I7 
their  several  chieftains.  From  the  Nubae  is  derived 
tlie  modem  appellation  of  Nubia,  a  region  which 
properly  does  not  belong  to  ancient  geography ;  yet 
the  ancient  Nubae  diflfimd  in  many  respects,  botb  in 
the  extent  of  their  country  and  their  "jrimBl  cha- 
racter, from  the  modem  Nubians. 

Their  name  is  Aegyptian,  and  came  fram  the 
Nile-valley  to  Europe.  From  remote  periods  Ae- 
gypt  and  Aethiupia  imported  from  the  irgions  S. 
of  Meroe  ivory,  ebony,  and  gold;  and  gold,  in  the 
language  of  Aegypt,  was  Nonh;  and  thus  the  gold- 
producing  districts  S.  of  Setmaar  (Meroe),  and  in 
Kordo/an,  were  designated  by  the  merchants  txad- 
ing  with  them  as  the  land  of  Noub.  Even  in  tlte 
present  day  the  Copts  who  live  on  the  lower  Nile 
call  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  above  Amouam 
(Syene)  Nubah, — a  name  indeed  disowned  by  Xhan 
to  whom  it  is  given,  and  of  which  the  origin  and 
import  are  tmknown  to  those  who  give  it  Kor- 
dofan,  separated  fWn  Aegypt  by  a  desert  wludi 
can  be  easUy  crossed,  and  containing  no  ofastnicting 
popuhttion  of  settled  and  wariike  tribes,  lay  almost 
within  view  of  Aethiopia  and  the  country  N.  of  it; 
and  the  Nubae,  though  of  a  different  iac«,  wen 
familiarly  known  by  all  who  drank  of  the  waten  <f 
the  Lower  ^Tile.  The  occupations  of  tlie  KubM 
brought  them  into  immediate  contact  with  the  mer- 
cantile classes  of  their  more  civilised  neighboais;. 
They  were  the  water-carriets  and  earavan-gnjdea. 
They  were  employed  also  in  the  trade  of  Libya  In- 
terior, and,  until  the  Arabian  conqu^t  of  Eastern 
Africa,  were  generally  known  to  the  ancients  as  a 
nomade  people,  who  roamed  over  the  waste*  b«twe«ii 
the  S.  of  Meroe  and  the  shores  of  the  Bed  Sea. 
Nor,  indeed,  wore  they  without  settled  liabitatiaia : 
the  country  immediately  N.  of  Kordofm  u  not  CD- 
tirely  barTen,but  lies  within  the  Umit  of  the  periodical 
rains,  and  tiia  hamlets  of  the  Nubae  were  scattered 
over  the  meadow  tracts  that  divide  th*  nppw 
branches  of  the  NUe.  The  independence  of  the 
tribes  was  probably  owing  to  their  diqwrsed  liabi- 
tstions.  In  the  third  century  a.  d.  they  saein  t« 
have  become  more  compact  and  civilised;  for  wfaea 
tbe  Romans,  in  the  reign  of  Diocletian,  a.  d.  985— 
305,  withdrew  from  the  NUe-valley  abav«  Pliilaa, 
they  placed  in  it  and  in  the  stations  np  the  river 
colonies  of  Nobatae  (Nubae,  NouC<iS«)  from  tha 
western  desert.  These  settlements  may  be  regarded 
as  the  germ  of  the  present  Nubia.  Soppoitsd  \>f 
the  Romans  who  needed  them  as  a  banisr  ^puait 
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the  BlanmyM,  tnd  teinfaroed  bj  th«r  kindled  from 
SW^  ciriiised  abo  in  stane  measure  hj  the  iotro- 
doction  of  Christianity  among  tliem,  these  wander- 
ing negroes  became  an  agricultarel  race,  maintained 
themselves  against  the  roder  tribes  of  the  eastern 
deserts,  and  in  tlie  sixth  eentorj  A.  D.  were  firmly 
established  as  fiv  S.  perhaps  as  the  Second  Cataract. 
(Procop.  Bell  Penic  i.  c  15.)  In  the  following 
century  the  Nnbae  were  for  a  time  orerwhelmed  by 
the  Aralis,  and  their  growing  ciriliaation  was 
checked.  Their  employment  as  cararan-gaides  was 
diminished  by  the  introdnction  of  the  camel,  and 
their  nambers  were  thinned  by  the  increased  activity 
of  the  slave-trade;  since  the  Arabian  invaders  fonnd 
these  sturdy  and  docile  negroes  a  marketable  com- 
modity on  the  opposite  shore  of  the  Bed  Sea.  Bat 
within  a  centnry  and  a  half  the  Nnbae  again  appear 
as  the  predominant  race  on  the  Upper  Nile  and  its 
tributaries.  The  entire  valley  of  the  Nile,  from 
DoHgoia  inclnsive  down  to  the  frontier  of  Aegypt,  is 
in  thoT  hands,  and  the  name  Nnbia  appears  for  the 
first  time  in  geography. 

The  more  ancient  Nubae  were  settled  in  the  hills 
of  Kordojan,  SW.  of  Meroe.  (Rlippell,  ReitlH  in 
Ifubien,  p.  32.)  The  language  of  the  Nubians  of 
the  XOe  at  this  day  is  radically  the  same  wiih 
that  of  northern  Kordqfim;  and  their  numbers 
were  poesibly  underrated  by  the  Greeks,  who  were 
acquainted  with  snch  tribes  only  as  wandered  north- 
ward in  quest  of  service  with  the  caravans  from 
Coptos  and  Philae  to  the  harbours  of  the  Red  Sea. 
The  anoent  geographers,  indeed,  mention  the  Nu 
bae  as  a  scattered  race.  Pliny,  Strabo,  and  Ptolemy 
each  assign  to  them  a  different  position.  Ptolemy 
(iv.  6.  §  16)  dissevers  them  from  the  Nile,  doubtless 
ermneously,  and  places  them  W.  of  the  Abyssinian 
moontHins,  near  the  river  Git  and  in  close  contact 
with  the  Garamantes.  Strabo  (xvii.  p.  819)  speaks 
of  them  as  a  great  nation  of  Lybia,  dwelling  in  nu- 
meroiM  independent  communities  between  the  lati- 
tude of  Meroe  and  the  great  bends  of  the  Nile,— 
t  e.  in  Dongola.  Lastly,  Piiny  (vi.  30.  s.  34) 
Kta  them  8  days  W.  of  the  island  of  the  Semberritae 
(SsHmor).  All  these  acconntg,  however,  may  be 
reconciled  by  assuming  Kordofan  to  have  been  the 
original  home  of  the  Nubae,  whence  they  stretched 
thonaelves  N.  and  W.  accordingly  as  they  fonnd 
iDoin  for  tilUge,  caravan  routes,  or  weaker  tribes  of 
aomades. 

The  Pharaohs  made  many  settlements  in  NuUa, 
and  a  considerable  Aegyptian  population  was  intro- 
dnocd  among  the  native  Aethiopian  tribes  as  fiir 
&  as  the  island  of  Gagandes  (^Argo),  or  even  GebeU 
O-Btrhd.  (Lat.  18°  25'  N.)  It  is  not  cerUin 
whether  any  of  the  present  races  of  Nubia  can  be 
regarded  as  descendants  of  these  colonists.  Their 
presence,  however,  is  attested  by  a  series  of  monu- 
-ments  embracingnearly  thewhole  period  of  Aegyptian 
architectnrei  These  monuments  represent  three 
eras  in  architectural  history.  (1)  The  first  com- 
pnliends  the  temples  cut  in  the  sides  of  the  mount- 
suns;  (2)  the  s«»nd,  the  temples  which  are  de- 
tached finm  the  rocks,  but  emuhite  in  their  massive 
{Hoportions  their  original  types;  (3)  the  third 
embraces  these  smaller  and  more  gracefijl  edifices, 
ancb  as  are  those  of  Gartaas  and  Dandoar,  in  which 
the  solid  masses  of  the  first  style  are  wholly  laid 
■side.  Of  these  structiues,  however,  though  seated 
in  their  land,  the  Nubae  were  not  the  authors ;  and 
they  must  be  regarded  either  as  the  works  of  a  race 
cognate  wilb  tha  A^yplians,  who  spread  their  civi- 
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lisation  nothward  through  the  Nile-valley,  or  of 
colonists  from  the  Thebaid,  who  carved  wpaa  the 
walls  of  Tptambul.  Semneh,  and  Sokh  the  titles 
and  victories  of  Bameses  the  Great     [W.  B.  D.] 

NUCE'BIA  (NovKcpfa:  Eth.  Novnpwot  or  Nov- 
Kpins  :  Nncerinas).  1.  Sumamed  Alfatbrka 
{Nocera  dei  Pagant),  a  considerable  city  of  Campa- 
ma,  situated  1 6  miles  SE.  from  Nola,  on  the  banks 
of  the  river  Samus,  about  9  miles  from  its  mouth. 
(Strab.  V.  p.  247 ;  Plm.  iii.  5.  s.  9 ;  /«ra.  .4nfc  p.  109.) 
The  origin  of  its  distinctive  appellation  is  imknown ; 
the  analogous  cases  of  Teanum  Sidicinum  and  others 
would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  the  Alfatemi  were  a 
tribe  or  people  of  which  Nuceria  was  the  chief  town ; 
but  no  mention  is  found  of  them  as  such.  Pliny, 
however,  notices  the  Alfatemi  among  the  "  populi* 
of  Campania,  apart  from  Nuceria  (Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  9); 
and  we  learn  from  their  coins  that  the  inhabitants 
themselves,  who  were  of  Oscan  race,  nsed  the  desig- 
nation of  Nncerini  Alfiitemi  ("  Nnfkrinnm  Alafa- 
temum"),  which  we  find  applied  to  them  both  by 
Greek  and  Roman  writers  (KovKfpla  ij  'AX^vripvTj 
KaKoviiivT\,  Died.  lix.  65;  Nuceria  Alfatema,  tiv. 
ix.  4 1;  Friedmnder,  Otkache  itmaeit,  p.  21).  The 
first  mention  of  Nuceria  in  history  Occurs  in  B.c.  315, 
during  the  Second  Samnite  War,  when  its  citizens, 
who  were  at  this  time  on  friendly  terms  with  the 
Romans,  were  induced  to  abandon  their  allance,  and 
make  common  cause  with  the  Samnites  (Diod.  xix. 
65).  In  B.a  308  they  were  punished  for  their  de- 
fection by  the  consul  Fabius,  who  mvaded  their  ter- 
ritory, and  Uid  siege  to  their  city,  till  he  compelled 
them  to  an  unqualified  submission.  (Lir.  iz.  41.) 
No  subsequent  notice  of  it  occurs  till  the  Second 
Punic  War,  when,in  B.C.  216,  Hannibal,  having  been 
foiled  in  his  attempt  npon  Nola,  turned  his  arms 
against  Nuceria,  and  with  much  better  success;  for 
though  the  citizens  at  first  offered  a  vigorous  resist- 
ance, they  were  soon  compelled  by  &mine  to  sur- 
render: the  flity  was  given  up  to  plunder  and  totally 
destroyed,  while  the  surviving  inhabitants  took  re- 
fuge in  tlie  other  cities  of  Campania.  (Liv.  xziii. 
15;  Appian,  Pun.  63.)  After  Hannibal  had  been 
compelled  to  abandon  his  bold  on  Campania,  the  fu- 
gitive Nucerians  were  restored  (b.c.  210);  but,  in- 
stead of  being  again  established  in  their  native  city, 
they  were,  at  their  own  request,  settled  at  Atella, 
the  inhabitants  of  that  city  being  transferred  to  Ca- 
latia.  (Liv.  xxvii.  3 ;  Appian,  Arniib.  49.)  How 
Nuceria  itself  was  repeopled  we  are  not  informed, 
but  it  is  certam  that  it  agwn  became  a  flonrishing 
mimicipal  town,  with  a  territory  extending  down  to 
the  sea-coast  (Pol.  iii.  91),  and  is  mentioned  by 
Cicero  as  in  his  day  one  of  the  inTportant  towns  of 
Campania.  (Cic  de  Leg.  Agr.  ii.  31.)  Its  territory 
was  ravaged  by  C.Papius  in  the  Social  War,  B.C.  90 
(Appian,  B.  C.  i.  42) ;  and  if  we  may  trust  the  state- 
ment of  Floros,  the  city  itself  was  taken  aqd  plun- 
dered in  the  same  war.  (Flor.  iii.  18.  §11.)  It 
again  suffered  a  similar  calamity  in  B.  c.  73,  at  the 
hands  of  Spartacus  (Id.  iii.  20.  §  5);  and,  according 
to  Appian,  it  was  one  of  the  towns  which  the  Tri- 
umvirs assigned  to  their  veterans  for  their  occu- 
pation (Appuin,  B.  C.  iv.  3):  but  from  the  Liber 
Coloniamm  it  would  appear  that  the  actual  cohmy 
was  not  settled  there  until  after  the  establishment 
of  the  Empire  under  Angustns.  (Zii.  Colon. 
p.  235.)  It  is  there  termed  Nuceria  Constantia,  an 
epithet  fonnd  also  in  the  Itinerary,  (/(in.  .4ni!. 
p.  129.)  Ptolemy  also  attests  its  colonial  rank 
(Ptol.  iii.  1.  §  69) ;  and  we  learn  firom  Tacitus 
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that  it  rece'iTed  a  firesh  accenioD  of  retenui  soU 
dien  as  colonists  under  Nero.  (Tac  Ann.  xiii.  31.) 
It  was  not  long  after  this  new  settlement  that 
a  violent  quarrel  broke  out  between  the  colonists  of 
Pompeii  uid  Nuceria,  which  ended  in  a  serious  ta- 
mnlt,  not  withont  bloodshed  (Id.  ziv.  17).  This 
is  the  last  mention  of  Nnoeria  that  we  find  in  his- 
tory under  the  Roman  Empire;  but  its  name  appears 
in  the  Itinenuies,  and  is  incidentally  mentioned  b; 
Procopias.  The  decisive  battle  between  Narses  and 
Telas,  which  pot  an  end  to  the  Gothic  monarcby  in 
Italy,  A.  D.  533,  was  fought  in  its  neighbourhood,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Samus,  called  by  Procopins  the 
Draco.  (Pmcop.  B.  G.  iv.  35.)  We  learn  also  that  it 
was  an  episcopal  see  in  the  early  airfts  of  Christianity, 
a  dignity  that  it  has  retained  without  interruption 
down  to  the  present  day.  Its  modem  appelUition  of 
Noctra  dd  Pagaai  is  derired  from  the  circnmstance, 
that  in  tlie  13th  century  a  body  of  Saracens  were  es- 
tabliiihed  there  by  the  emperor  Frederic  IL  There  are 
no  remains  of  antiquity  at  A'octra,  except  a  very  old 
church,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  originally  an 
ancient  temple.  (RomanelU,  toL  iii.  p.  603.) 

It  was  at  Nuceria  that  the  great  line  of  lugh-road, 
which,  quitting  the  Appian  Way  at  Capna,  proceeded 
directly  S.  to  Rhegium,  began  to  asoend  the  range  of 
hills  that  separate  the  Bag  of  Naples  from  that  of 
Salerno,  or  the  Posidonian  gulf,  as  it  was  called  by 
the  ancients.  Strabo  reckons  the  distance  from  Pom- 
peii, through  Nuceria  to  Marcina,  on  the  latter  bay, 
at  120  stadia  (15  Roman  miles)  (Strab.  T.  f.  351), 
which  is  less  than  the  truth ;  Nuceria  being,  in  (set, 
7  geographical  miles,  or  70  stadia,  from  Pompeii, 
and  the  same  distance  from  the  sea  near  Saloju. 
The  inscription  at  Polia  (Forum  Popillii)  gives  the 
distance  firom  thence  to  Nnoeria  at  S 1  M.  P. ;  while  it 
reckons  only  S3  from  thence  to  Capoa.  The  Itine- 
rary gives  16  firom  Nuceria  to  Nola,  and  21  from 
Nola  to  Capua.  (Orell.  Inter.  3308  ;  Momnisen, 
Inter.  X.  N.  6376 ;  /(».  Ant.  f.  109). 
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S.  (tfocera),  a  town  of  Umbria,  sitoated  on  the 
Flaminian  Way,  between  Forum  Fhuninii  and  the 
nctnal  pass  of  the  Apennines.  It  is  mentioned  by 
Strabo  as  a  town  of  considerable  population,  owing  to 
its  situation  on  so  frequented  a  line  of  road,  as  well 
as  to  a  manufacture  of  wooden  vessels  for  household 
Dtensila.  Pliny  designates  the  inhabitants  as  "  Nu- 
cerini  cognomine  FHVonienses  et  Camellani,"  bat  the 
origin  of  both  appellations  is  quite  nnknown.  Pto- 
lemy terms  it  a  Colonia,  but  it  is  not  mentioned  as 
such  by  any  other  writer.  If  this  is  not  a  mistake, 
it  must  have  been  one  of  those  settled  by  Trajan  or 
Hadrian.  (Zumpt,  <k  Colon,  f.  401.)  The  modem 
city  of  iVoeero,  a  small  pUoe,  thongh  an  episcopal  see 
of  great  antiquity,  undoubtedly  retains  the  ancient 
site.  It  was  situated  12  mile«  from  Foram  Flaminii 
and  15  innn  Fulginiuro  {FoUgno).  (Strab.  v.  p.  327 ; 
Plin.  ul  14.  B.  19;  Ptol.  iiL  1.  §53;  Itm.  Ant. 
p.  31 1 ;  Itm.  Bier.  p.  614.) 

3.  A  town  of  Cispadane  Gaul,  mentioned  only  by 
Ptolemy  (iii.  I.  §46),  from  whom  we  learn  that  it 
was  situated  in  the  neighboarhood  of  Be^om  Le- 
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pidnm  and  Hatina;  bnt  was  not  on  the  line  of  die 
Via  Aemilia.  It  is  probably  represented  by  the  vil- 
lage of  LuBiara,  near  Guattalla,  on  the  lij^  bask 
of  the  Po.  (Cluver.  ItaL  p.  281.) 

4.  A  city  cf  Brattinm,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Terina,  not  mentioned  by  any  ancient  author,  but  tbs 
existence  of  which  is  clearly  established  by  its  coins, 
which  have  the  Greek  inscription  NOTKPINQN 
(those  of  Nuceria  Al&tema  having  nniformly  Oscss 
legends),  and  indicate  a  close  connection  with  Taiu 
and  Kheginm,  Its  site  is  marked  by  the  modera 
town  of  Nocera,  sittiated  on  a  hill  about  4  miles  fiaa 
ths  Tyrrhenian  sea  and  the  mouth  of  the  river  &- 
vuto.  Considerable  remains  of  an  ancient  city  an 
still  visible  there,  which  have  been  n^arded  by  many 
writers  as  those  of  Terina  (Millingen,  Ancient  Coiu, 
p.  25,  ^umwiiia<>;ue  de  I'Ams.  Italie,  p.  58).  It  is 
not  improbable  that  the  Namcpla  dted  by  Sbpbun 
of  Byaantinm  from  Philistus  is  the  city  in  question, 
though  he  terms  it  a  city  o/  T^rrAenio,  which  must 
in  any  ease  be  erroaeoas.  [E.  H.  B.] 
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NUDIONXUH,  in  the  Table,  is  probably  theaaine 
place  as  Noeudunum  cf  the  Diablinte^  [Nolo- 
DUlf  OM.]  [6.  L] 

NlTDIim  (NoMior),  a  town  fiiimded  by  tin 
Hinyae,  in  Triphylia  in  Elis,  but  which  was  desbi>yed 
by  the  Eleians  in  the  time  of  Herodotna  (iv.  148). 

NUITHONES,  a  German  tribe,  mentioned  by 
Tacitus  (6«rm.  40)  as  inhabiting  the  banks  of  the 
Albla  (Elbe),  to  the  SW.  of  the  Longobardi.  They 
in  common  with  other  neighbouring  tribes  wonhipped 
Ertba,  that  is,  the  Eai^.  In  some  editions  the 
name  is  written  Nurtones;  ao  that  nothing  definite 
can  be  said  either  in  regard  to  the  import  of  their 
name  or  to  the  exact  loolity  they  inhabited.  [L.S.] 

NUIUS  (Noubu  iKgoHal,  PtoL  iv.  6.  §  6:  in  tbs 
Latin  translation,  "  Nunii  oetia'^,  a  river  of  Interior 
Libya,  which  discharged  itself  into  the  sea  to  the  S. 
of  Manretania  Tingitana.  It  haa  been  identified 
with  that  which  is  called  in  the  Ship-joonisl  of 
Hanno,  Lixus  (Al{ar,  Geog.  Graec.  Afin.,  pi  5,  ed. 
Miiller),  and  by  Scylax  of  Caryanda  (if  tlie  present 
text  be  correct),  Xioh  (Buir,  p.  53),  and  by  Foly- 
hius  (op.  Plin.  v.  1),  Cosends.  The  Lybian  river 
most  not  be  oonfoimded  with  the  Uauretanias  river,  ' 
and  town  of  the  same  name,  mentioned  by  Scyhx 
(2.  c;  eomp.  Artemidoms,  op.  Strai.  zvii.  p.  829; 
Steph.  B.  f.  V.  Aiyi ;  Ai^ii,  Hecat  Fr.  338;  Al{, 
PtoL  iv.  1.  §§  2,  13;  Pomp.  Mela,  ui.  Itt  §6; 
Plid.  V.  I),  and  which  is  now  repraented  by  the 
river  called  by  the  Arabs  Wadg-eUKItot,  fidling  ntto 
the  sea  at  El-'Arltch,  where  Baith  (Wandermgin, 
pp.  23 — 25)  found  ruins  of  the  ancient  Lixns.  The 
Lizas  of  Hanno,  or  Nuins  of  Ptolemy,  is  the  (^lad- 
Dra  {Wadn-Dra),  which  the  S.  declivity  of  the 
AtUu  of  "Morocco  sends  to  the  SoAora  in  lat. 32°; a 
river  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year  nearly  dry,  sad 
which  Benou  (Exjior.  de  I'Alg.  Sift  et  Oeogr. 
vol.  viiL  pp.  65—78)  considera  to  be  a  sixth  longer 
than  the  Rhine.  It  flows  at  first  from  N.  to  S.,  until, 
in  N.  lat  29°  and  W.  long.  5°,  it  tarns  almost  at  right 
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■nglea  to  ita  (brmer  oonne,  rons  to  the  W.,  and  after 
ptsong  tiinngh  tli«  gnat  freab-mter  lake  of  Debaid, 
esttn  tbe  tea  at  Cope  Ntm.  The  name  of  this  ape, 
so  cdeinated  in  the  Pgrtngneee  discoreries  of  the 
15th  centiuj,  appears  to  have  a  mnch  older  origin 
than  has  been  supposed,  and  goes  back  to  the  time  of 
Ftolemf.  Edrisi  speaks  of  a  town,  Nvi  or  WatR 
Aim,  somewhat  mote  to  the  S^  and  three  dajs'  jonr- 
ae;  in  the  interior:  Leo  Africanos  calls  it  Belad  de 
Hat.  (Humboldt,  Atpectt  of  Natun,  toI.  i.  pp. 
118-120,  trans.)  [E.  B.J.] 

NUUANA  (Nojfumi:  EVi.  Numanas:  Umana), 
a  town  of  Picenum,  sittuted  OD  the  sea-coast  of  that 
fcoriiKe,  8  miles  S.  of  Ancona,  at  the  southern 
eitmnitf  of  the  mountain  promontoiy  called  Hons 
Comeras.  (Plia  ill  1&  s.  18;  Ptol.  iii.  1.  §  21; 
Uel.  ii.  4.  §  6;  Itm.  AitL  p.  SIS.)  Its  foundation 
ii  sacribed  bjr  Pliny  to  the  Siculi ;  but  it  is  doubtful 
whether  this  is  not  a  mistake;  and  it  seems  pro- 
bable that  Numana  as  well  as  Ancooa  was  colonised 
Ij  Sidliim  Grtekt,  as  late  as  the  time  of  Dionysins 
«f  ^racnse.  No  mention  of  it  is  found  in  history; 
t  but  Silins  Italicns  ennmerates  it  among  the  towns 
of  Picennm  in  the  Second  Pnnio  War ;  and  we 
leani  from  inacriptlons  that  it  was  a  municipal  town, 
asd  apparently  one  of  some  consideration,  as  ita 
Biine  is  asaoaated  with  the  impratant  cities  of 
Aeiis  and  Aszimom.  (SiL  ItaL  viii.  431 ;  Gmter, 
hmer.  p.  446.  1,  8  ;  Orell.  Inter.  3899,  3900.) 
The  Itinsnriea  place  it  8  miles  from  Ancona  and 
lOtronPotentia.  (/(akiliit  p.S12;  Tab.  PtuL) 
h  was  in  early  ages  an  episcopal  see,  bnt  this  was 
•ftvwards  united  with  that  of  Ancoiia.  The  an- 
oaX  city  was  destroyed  by  the  Lombards  in  the 
dghth  century ;  and  the  modem  nmana  is  a  poor 
pUcb  [E.  H.  B.J 

NIIUA'NTIA  (Smiiayria,  PtoL  iL  6.  §  66; 
Ns^urrlo,  8te[^  B.  t.  v.),  the  capital  of  the  Are- 
Tad  in  Hjitpwiriw  Tarraconensis,  and  the  meet  fa- 
maiB  city  in  all  Celtiberia,  according  to  Strabo  (ill 
^  162)  and  MeU  (iL  6).  Pliny  howerer  (iii.  3. 
■■  4),  places  it  in  the  territory  of  the  Pelendonee, 
which  abo  agrees  with  the  Itin.  Ant.  (p.  442).  It 
ii  Rpfeaented  as  sitnated  on  an  eminence  of  mode- 
nte  height,  bnt  great  steepnees,  and  approachable 
inly  on  one  side,  which  was  defended  by  ditches 
and  intrenchmenta.  (Flor.  iL  18 ;  Oioa.  T.  7 ; 
Appian,  B.  Bi^.  76,  91.)  The  Durius  flowed  near 
it,  sod  also  another  small  river,  whose  name  is  not 
mentioned.  (Appian,  B.  Biip.  76 ;  Dion  Cass.  Fr. 
8S.  ed.  Fabr.  L  p.  35.)  It  was  on  the  road  from  As- 
torica  to  Caesaraugnsta  (/(in.  Ant.  I.  c),  and  had  a 
drcumfereoce  of  34  stadia  (Appian,  B.  Hup.  90 ; 
Oroa.  L  c) ;  bnt  was  not  surrounded  with  walls. 
(Fkras,  L  c)  Its  memorable  siege  and  destructim 
by  Sdpio  Africanos,  B.  c  134,  are  related  by  Ap{nan 
(46—98),  Eutropina  (it.  17),  Cicero  (de  Off.  i.  11), 
Stnbo  (L  c),  &0.  The  ruins  at  Puente  de  Son 
Gwarra/  pniably  mark  the  site  of  this  once  fs- 
mooscity.  (Aldrete,  ArU.  Hitp.  L  6;  Flora,  £q>. 
&  TiL  p.  276;  D'Annlle,  Him.  d»  F  Acad,  det 
hter.  Tol.  zL  p.  770,  cited  by  Ukert,  toI  iL  pt  1. 
pi  455.)  [T.  a  D.] 

NUHE^nUH  {Vmidfnar,  Stadiaim.  298^  a 
■mail  bhind  with  a  spring  of  &esh  water,  55  stadia 
ban  Paphoa;  perhaps  the  same  as  that  described  by 
Pnny  C  contra  Neampaphum  Hierooepia,'  T.  85). 
Stnin  (zlT.  pp.  683,  684)  has  an  inland  town  Hie- 
ncepia  [E.  B.  J.] 

NDUI'CIUS  (UofiUun:  Rio  Torlo),  a  small  river 
gf  La&m,  flowing  into  the  sea  between  LaTiuiom 
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and  Ardea.  It  is  mentioned  ahnost  exclnsively  in 
reference  to  the  l^endary  history  of  Aeneas,  who, 
according  to  the  poetical  tradition,  adopted  also  by 
the  Roman  historians,  w«s  buried  on  its  banks,  where 
he  was  worshipped  under  the  name  of  Jupiter  Indigea, 
and  had  a  sacred  grove  and  Heroum.  (Liv.  L  2; 
Dionys.  i.  64 ;  VicL  Orig.  Gmt.  Rom.  1 4 :  Ovid.  Met 
xiv.  598 — 608;  Tibnll.  ii.  5.39—44.)  Immediately 
a^joimng  the  grove  of  Jupiter  Indiges  was  one  of 
Anna  Perenna,  originally  a  Boman  divinity,  and 
probably  the  tutelary  nymph  of  the  river,  but  who 
was  brought  also  into  connection  with  Aeneas  by 
the  legends  of  later  times,  which  represented  her  as 
the  sister  of  Dido,  queen  of  Carthage.  The  fables 
connected  with  her  are  related  at  full  by  Ovid  (^Fatt. 
iiL  545—564),  and  by  Silins  Italicns  (viiL  28— 
201).  Both  of  these  poets  speak  of  the  Nnmicius 
as  a  small  stream,  with  stagnant  waters  and  reedy 
banks:  but  they  afford  no  clue  to  its  situation,  be- 
yond the  general  intimation  that  it  was  in  the 
Lanrentine  territory,  an  appelbtion  which  is  some- 
times need,  by  the  poets  especially,  with  very  vagne 
latitnde.  But  Pliny,  in  enumerating  the  places  along 
the  coast  of  Latinm,  mentions  the  river  Xumicins 
between  Lanrentnm  and  Ardea;  and  from  the  nar- 
rative of  Dionysins  it  would  seem  that  he  certainly 
conceived  the  battle  in  which  Aeneas  was  shun  to 
have  been  fought  between  Lavinium  and  Ardea,  but 
nearer  the  former  city.  Hence  the  JHo  Torto,  a 
small  river  with  a  sluggish  and  winding  stream, 
which  forms  a  crauiderable  marsh  near  its  outlet, 
may  fairly  be  regarded  as  the  ancient  Numicios.  It 
would  seem  from  Pliny  that  the  Lucus  Jovis  Indi- 
gelis  was  situated  on  its  right  bank.  (Plin.  iiL  6. 
a.  9;  Dionys.  L  64;  Mibby,  Vintonti,  toL  iL  p. 
*18.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

KtnQ'DIA,  the  central  tract  of  country  on  the 
N.  coast  of  Afiica,  which  forms  the  largest  portion 
of  the  country  now  occupied  by  the  Frendi,'  and 
called  Algeria  or  AlgMe. 

t  Nam$,  Lmnt$,  md  MaittaiUi. 

The  oontinnoDS  system  of  highlands,  which  extends 
along  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  was  in  the 
earliest  period  oconjned  by  a  race  of  people  consisting 
of  many  tribes,  of  whom,  the  Berben  of  the  Algerine 
territories,  or  the  Kabytei  or  Quoioffy,  ss  they  are 
called  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  cities,  are  the  repre- 
sentatives. These  peoples,  speaking  a  hmguage  which 
was  once  spoken  from  the  Fortunate  Islands  in  the 
W.  to  the  Cataracts  of  the  Nile,  and  which  still  ez- 
phuns  many  names  in  ancient  African  topography, 
and  embracing  tribes  of  quite  difierent  characters, 
whites  as  well  as  blacks  (though  not  negroes),  were 
called  by  the  Bomans  Numidae,  not  a  proper  name, 
but  a  common  denomination  from  the  Greek  form 
miMfs.  (Strab.  ii.  p.  131,  xvii.  pp.  833,  837.) 
Afterwards  Nitmisa  and  Numidia  (Nov/ii8Ia  and 
il  Vo/taSta  or  No/wluc^,  PtoL  iv.  3;  Pomp.  Mela,  L 
6;  Plin.  T.  2,  vL  39)  became  the  name  of  the  nation 
and  the  country.  Sometimes  they  were  called  Mau- 
KDsn  NuHiDAB  (Maupoiirioi  No/idJo,  Appian,  B.C. 
u.  44),  while  the  later  writers  always  sp««k  of  them 
nndw  the  general  name  of  Maubi  (Amm.  Marc, 
zxiz.  5;  Prooop.  B.  V.  ii.  4.)  The  most  powerful 
among  these  tribes  were  the  Hassvu  (MoiririJXiai, 
Polyb.  iii. 44;  Strab.  iL  p.  131,  xviL  p. 839;  Dionys. 
187;  MiurmXea,  Polyb.  viL  19;  Hassyli,  Sil.  lUL 
zvi.  170;  Maseyla  gene,  Liv.  xxiv.  48),  whose  terri- 
tories extended  from  the  river  Ampeaga  to  Tretnm 
Fran.  (JSeba  Sit)  ;  and  the  Masbaestlj.  (Mair- 
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aauriXtot,  Pal;b.  iii.  33;  Strab.  ii.  p.  131,  zrii.  pp. 
827,  829,  833;  Dionya.  187;  Salt  Jug.  92;  Plin.  t. 
1 ;  Moiaesjrli,  Liv.  xxviii.  17),  occupying  the  country 
to  the  W.  as  far  as  the  river  Molucba.  Komad  life, 
under  all  the  differences  of  time  and  space,  presents 
one  uniform  type,  the  "  armentarius  Afer  "  of  Virgil 
{Georg.  iii.  344),  and  Sallust  (Jtig.  18),  who,  as 
governor  of  Numidia,  bad  opportunity  for  observation, 
may  be  recognised  in  the  modern  Kaln/U.  These 
live  in  huts  made  of  the  branches  of  trees  and  co- 
vered with  clay,  which  resemble  the  "  magalia  "  of 
the  old  Numidians,  spread  in  little  groups  over  the 
side  of  the  mountains,  and  store  away  their  grain  in 
holes  in  the  ground.  Numidia,  a  nation  of  horsemen, 
supplied  the  Carthaginians  with  the  wild  cavah7, 
who,  without  saddle  and  bridle,  scoured  the  country, 
as  if  hi>rse  and  rider  were  one  creature.  Masinissa, 
who,  till  the  age  of  ninety,  could  spring  upon  his 
horse's  back  ( Appan,  Pun.  107),  represents  the  true 
Numidian;  faithless,  merciless,  unscrupulous,  he  is  a 
man  of  barbaric  race,  acquiring  the  tastes  and  the 
polish  of  civilisation  without  any  deeper  reformation. 
Agriculture  and  the  arts  of  life  were  introduced  under 
Masinissa,  and  still  more  by  Micipsa.  After  the  fall 
of  Carthage,  the  Romans  presented  the  Numidian 
kuigs  with  its  library ;  but  Punic  influence  must  have 
been  very  slight.  Procopios  (B.  V.  it  10),  indeed, 
says,  of  the  inhabitants  of  both  Mauretania  and 
Numidia,  that  tliey  used  the  Phoenician  ladgiuige  in 
his  time ;  but  it  is  extremely  iinprobabie  that  they 
ever  used  Punic,  nor  can  it  be  supposed  that  Proco- 
pius  possessed  the  information  requisite  fur  ascer- 
taining the  &ct  They  used  a  hwguage  among 
themselves,  unintelligible  to  the  Greeks  and  Bomans, 
who  imagined  it  to  be  Punic,  while  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  it  was  the  idiom  which  they  spoke 
before  the  arrival  of  the  Phoenician  colonists,  and 
which  continued  to  be  their  vernacular  dialect  long 
after  the  Carthaginians  and  Romans  had  ceased  to 
be  known  among  them,  even  by  name.  Latin  would 
be  the  language  of  the  cities,  and  must  have  been 
very  generally  intelligible,  as  the  Christian  teachers 
never  appear  to  have  used  or  to  have  thought  it 
necessary  to  learn  any  other  language. 

II.  Pht/tical  Geography. 

Recent  investigation  has  shown  that  the  distinc- 
tion between  what  was  called  the  "  Greater  and  the 
I.essor  Atlas"  must  be  abandoned.  There  is  only 
one  Atlas,  formerly  called  in  the  native  language 
"  Dyris ;"  and  this  name  is  to  be  applied  to  the 
foldings,  or  succession  of  crests,  which  form  the  di- 
vision between  the  waters  flowing  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  those  which  flow  towards  the  Sahara 
lowhuid.  The  £.  prolongation  of  the  snow-covered 
W.  summits  of  the  Atlas,  has  a  direction  or  strike 
from  E.  to  W.  Numerous  projections  from  this 
chain  run  out  into  the  sen,  and  form  abrupt  pro- 
montories :  the  first  of  these  in  a  direction  from  E. 
to  W.,  was  Hippi  Pbom,  C"""'  ""P".  P'"'-  '''•  3- 
§  5:  C  <fe  Garde,  or  Rat-tl-Hamrah);  then  Sro 
BORRVM  (iT^Soji^y,  Ptol.  Lc:  C.  de  Far,  Kit 
undid);  Riisicaua;  Couajps  Maokub;  at  Titsa 
Pbom.,  or  the  cove  ».\  Stba  But,  the  Sinus  Ndmi- 
IHCUS  (Nov/uSfxas  xiJAiros,  PtoL  iv.  3.  §  3),  into 
which  the  rivers  Ampsaga,  Audus,  and  Sisar  dis- 
charged themselves,  with  the  headkind  IGII.QILI 
(Dtdiidtcheii)  and  SaliulE  (C  Carbon,  Bougie, 
Bedtchdjah);  after  passing  Kusucukuh  and  C. 
Matifi  or  Jidt  Tanendjm,  the  bold  shores  of  the 
Bag  of  A  Igien,  to  which  the  aadents  ffme  no  name, 
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sooceed.  The  chief  rivers  were  the  TtncA,  the 
boundary  between  Numidia  and  the  Roman  pro- 
vince, the  RuBRiCATDB  Or  Ubus,  and  the  AupaaoA. 
The  S.  boundaries,  towards  the  widely  extended 
low  region  of  the  Sahara,  are  still  but  little  known. 
From  the  researches  of  MM.  Fournel,  Renoa,  and 
Carette,  it  appears  that  the  Sahara  is  composed 
of  several  detached  basins,  and  that  the  number  and 
the  population  of  the  fertile  oases  is  much  greater 
than  had  been  imagined.  Of  larger  wild  animslfi, 
only  gazelles,  wild  asses,  and  ostriches  are  to  be  met 
witji.  The  lion  of  the  Niunidian  desert  exists  only 
in  imaginatiaD,  as  that  animal  natonlly  ateks 
spots  where  food  and  water  can  be  fonnd.  The 
camel,  the  "  ship  of  the  desert,"  was  nnknown  to 
the  ancient  horsemen  of  Nnmidia;  its  diffusicn  mwt 
be  attributed  to  the  period  of  the  Ptolemies,  who 
employed  it  for  commercial  operations  in  the  vaUey 
of  the  Nile,  whence  it  spread  through  Cyrene  to  the 
whole  of  the  NW.  of  Africa,  where  it  was  first 
brought  into  military  use  in  tlie  train  of  armies  in 
the  times  of  the  Caesars.  The  later  introduction  of 
this  carrier  of  the  desert,  so  important  to  the  no- 
madic life  of  nations,  and  the  patriarchal  stage  of 
development,  belongs  to  the  Mohammedan  epodi  of 
the  conquering  Arabs.  The  maritime  tract  of  thia 
country  displays  nearly  the  same  vegetable  forms  as 
the  coasts  of  Andalusia  and  Valemna.  The  olive, 
the  orange-tree,  the  arborescent  ricinus,  the  Cba- 
maerops  hnmilis,  and  the  date-tree  flourish  on  both 
sides  of  the  Mediterranean;  and  when  the  wanner 
sun  of  N.  Africa  produces  different  species,  they  are 
generally  belonging  to  the  same  families  as  the  Ea- 
ropean  tribes.  Tire  marble  of  Numidia,  "  giallo 
antico,"  golden  yellow,  with  reddish  veins,  was  the 
most  highly  prized  at  Rome  for  its  colour.  (Plin. 
xxxT.  I,  xxxvi.  8.)  The  pavement  of  theComitium 
at  Rome  consisted  of  slabs  of  this  beautiful  mate- 
rial.   (Niebohr,  LecL  on  Ano.  Geog.  vol  ii.  p.  80.) 

ni.  Butorg  and  Politkal  Geographg. 

The  Romans  became  acquainted  with  these  tribes 
in  the  First  Punic  War,  when  they  served  as  ttie 
Carthaginian  cavalry.  After  the  great  victory  of 
Regulus,  the  Numidians  threw  off  the  yoke  of  Car- 
thage. (Polyb.  i.  31 ;  Died.  Fragm.  Tot  xxiii.  4.) 
The  wild  array  of  their  horsemen  was  the  most  for- 
midable arm  of  Hannibal,  and  with  the  half  .caste  Ma- 
tines  at  their  head,  carried  destruction  throughout  Si- 
cily. In  the  great  struggle  of  the  Second  Pnnic  War 
theBomansmade  use  of  these  fiuthless  barbarians  with 
great  success.  The  services  of  Masinissa  prince  of 
the  E.  Numidians,  were  not  unrewarded,  and,  at  the 
end  of  the  war,  he  obtained  the  dominions  of  Syphax, 
his  rival,  and  prince  of  tlie  W.  tribes,  the  Massaesyli, 
and  a  great  part  of  the  Carthaginian  territory;  so 
that  his  kingdom  extended  from  the  Mulucha  on  the 
W.,  to  the  Cyrenaica  on  the  E.,  completely  sur- 
rounding the  small  strip  allowed  to  Carthage  on  the 
coast.  (Appian,  Pun.  106).  When  Masinissa 
died  he  left  tiis  kingdom  to  his  three  sons,  Gulussa, 
Micipsa,  and  Mastonabal.  Gulussa  and  Mastanabal 
died;  the  latter  left  no  legitimate  children,  but  only 
Jugtirtha  and  Cauda,  sons  by  a  concubine;  and 
thus  the  vast  dominions  of  Numidia  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Micipsa,  the  Philbellene.  He  had  two 
sons,  Adherbal  and  Hiempsal,  with  whou)  he  asso- 
ciated Jugurtha  in  the  thnme.  The  Later,  spuming 
a  divkled  empire,  murdered  Hiempsal,  and  compelled 
Adherbal  to  fly  to  Borne,  when  he  I4>pealed  to  the 
genate  ajailist  the  usurpation  of  hi*  oooao.    The 
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lenaton,  nanj  of  whom  were  bribed  by  Jngnrths, 
aeot  conmusnanera,  who  divided  the  kingdom  in 
•nch  a  numier  that  Jugnrtha  obtained  the  most 
warlike  and  most  prodoctiTe  portion  of  it.  New 
qnairels  broke  ont  between  the  riral  princes,  when 
Jagnrtha  besieged  Adherbal  in  Cirta,  and,  after 
oompeUin^  him  to  sorrender,  pnt  him  to  a  cruel 
death.  War  was  declared  against  Jngnrtha  by 
Bome,  which,  after  being  carried  on  with  varying 
■nocesa,  waa  finished  by  his  capture  and  death  in 
B.  c  106.  The  kingdnn  was  given  to  Hiempeal 
IL,  who  was  sncceeded  by  his  son  Jnba  I.,  who  in 
the  dvil  wars  allied  himself  to  the  Pompeians.  On 
the  demh  of  Jnba  I.,  b.  o.  46,  Nnmidia  was  made 
a  Bunan  province  by  Julins  Caesar,  who  pat  it  in 
the  handa  of  Sallast,  the  historian,  a.  d.  39,  Cali- 
gnla  changed  the  govenlment  of  the  province,  giving 
apparently,  coordinate  powers  to  the  proconsul  and 
the  legatns.  [See  the  article  Africa,  Vol.  I.  p,  70, 
where  the  airsngements  are  fully  da^cribed.]  The 
"  k^ns  Ang.  pr.  pr.  Numidiae  "  (Orelli,  Inter.  3672) 
nsided  at  Ciita,  the  capital  of  the  old  Nnmidian 
kings,  which,  since  the  time  of  Angnstns,  had  ac- 
quired the  "Jus  coloniae."  Besides  Cirta,  there 
were  many  other  "  coloniae,"  of  which  the  following 
names  are  known : — Sicca  ;  Thamucasis  ;  Aphro- 
Disimf;    Calcua;    Tabraca;    Tibiqa  ;    Ttri- 

DBOHCM  ;   TuBURKICA  ;   ThEVESTB  ;   MeDAUKA  ; 

Amxedeba;  Sdqttd;  Bdsicaoe;  Hippo  Re- 
OIU8;  HiuEDM;  Lambaesa;  Theuifte  Lakes. 
ButxA.  Beoia  was  a  "  libernm  oppidnm."  The 
Biimber  of  towns  must  have  been  considerable,  as, 
acoording  to  the  "  Notitia,"  Nnmidia  had  in  the 
fifth  centnry  123  episcopal  sees,  (tlarquardt,  in 
Bekker's  Bandbueh  der  Rom.  Alt.  pt.  iii.  p.  229.) 
Daring  the  Koman  occnpation  of  the  countiy,  that 
people,  according  to  their  nsnal  plan,  drove  several 
nada  through  it.  Numerous  remains  of  Roman 
poets  and  stations,  which  were  of  two  kinds,  those 
which  aecoied  the  roads,  and  others  which 
gaaided  the  estates  at  some  distance  from  them, 
are  stil)  remaining  (/.ontim  Geog.  Joum.  vol. 
Tiit  p.  53)  ;  and  snch  was  thdr  excelkmt  ar- 
langement  that,  at  first,  one  legion,  "  Ilia  Ang.," 
to  which  afterwards  a  second  was  added,  "  Macri- 
ana  liberatrix  "  (Tac.  Eut.  ill),  served  to  keep  the 
African  provinces  secure  from  the  incursions  ol  the 
Moorish  tribes.  The  long  peace  which  Airica  en- 
joyed, and  the  flonrisbing  com  trade  it  carried  on, 
had  converted  the  wild  Nnmidian  tribes  into  peace- 
ful peasants,  and  had  opened  a  great  field  for  Chris- 
tian exertion.  In  the  fonrth  century,  Nnmidia  was 
the  chosen  seat  of  the  Donatist  schism.  The  ra- 
vages of  the  Circumcellions  contributed  to  that 
destruction,  which  was  finally  consummated  by  the 
Vandal  invasion.  Jnstinian  sent  forth  liia  troops, 
with  a  view  of  putting  down  the  Arians,  more  than 
oE  winning  new  provinces  to  the  empire  The  work 
was  a  complete  one;  the  Vandals  were  exterminated. 
Along  with  the  t^poraiy  rule  of  Constantinople, 
the  native  population  of  Ainca  reappeared.  The 
most  agnal  victoiy  of  the  cross,  as  it  appeared  to 
that  generation,  prepared  the  way  for  the  victory  of 
the  crescent  a  centuiy  afterwards.  [£.  B.  J.] 
KCMIDIA  NOVA.  [Africa,  Vol.  I.  p.  71,  a.] 
KUMIDICOS  SINUS.  [Numidia.] 
NUMISTBO  (Nouiila-rpav,  PtoL;  No^irrpM' 
1%!.:  £th.  Namestranns),  a  town  of  Lncania,  ap- 

atly  near  the  frontiers  of  Apulia,  near  which  a 
was  fought  between  Hannibal  and  Marcellus, 
in  B.C.  SIO,  witliout  any  decisive  result  £X.iv  xxvii. 
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2;  Plut  if  an.  24).  From  the  narrative  of  Livy, 
which  is  copied  by  Plutarch,  it  is  clear  that  Nu- 
mistro  was  situated  in  the  northern  part  of  Lncania, 
as  Marcellus  marched  out  of  Samnium  thither,  and 
Hannibal  after  the  battle  drew  off  his  forces,  and 
withdrew  towards  Apulia,  but  was  overt2Lkea  by 
Marcellus  near  Venusia.  Pliny  also  enumerates  the 
Numestrani  (evidently  the  same  people)  among  the 
municipal  towns  of  Lucania,  and  places  them  in  the 
neighbonrhcod  of  the  VolcentanL  Hence  it  is  cer- 
tainly a  mistake  on  the  part  of  Ptolemy  that  he 
transfers  Numistro  to  the  interior  of  Bi-uttium,  un- 
less there  were  two  towns  of  the  name,  which  is 
scarcely  probable.  Cluverina,  however,  follows  Pto- 
lemy, and  identifies  Numistro  with  Nictairo  in  Co- 
talma,  but  this  is  certainly  erroneous  (Plin.  iii.  II, 
a.  IS;  Ptol.  iii.  l.§74;  Cluver.  lUU.  p.  1319).  The 
site  conjectotally  assigned  to  it  by  Bomanelli,  near 
the  modem  Jfuro,  about  20  miles  NW.  from  Potema, 
is  plausible  enough,  and  agrees  well  with  Pliny's 
statement  that  it  was  united  for  municipal  purposes 
with  Volceii  {Btudno),  which  is  about  12  miles  dis- 
tant from  iforo  (Bomanelli,  vol  i.  p.  434).  Soma 
ancient  remains  and  inscriptions  have  been  fonnd  on 
the  spot  [E.  H.  B.] 

NURA.     [Baleares,  p.  374,  a.] 

NUTJSIA  (Noi;(«r(o:  Eth.  Nursinns:  Norda'), 
a  city  of  the  Sabines,  situated  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  valley  of  the  Nar,  at  the  foot  of  the  loiiy  group 
of  the  Apennines,  now  known  as  the  ifonti  deUa 
Sibilla.  The  coldn^s  of  its  climate,  resulting  from 
its  position  in  the  midst  of  high  mountains,  is  cele- 
brated by  Virgil  and  Silius  Italicus.  (Virg.  Aen. 
vii.  716;  SiL  ItaL  viiL  417.)  The  first  mention  of 
it  in  history  is  in  the  Second  Panic  War  (b.  o.  205), 
when  it  was  one  of  the  cities  which  came  forward 
with  Tolunteere  for  the  armaments  of  Scipio.  (Liv. 
xxviiL  45.)  As  on  this  occasion  the  only  three 
cities  of  the  Sabines  mentioned  bg  name  are  Nursia, 
Beate,  and  Amiteranm,  it  is  probable  that  Nursia 
was,  as  well  as  the  other  two,  one  of  the  most  cod- 
sidentble  places  among  the  Sabines.  It  was  a 
municipal  town  imder  the  Soman  government  (OreU. 
Inscr.  3966;  Plin.  iii.  12.  s.  17;  Ptol.  iii.  1.  §  55X 
and  we  leam  that  its  inhabitants  were  punished  bj 
Octavian  for  their  zealous  adherence  to  the  republican 
party,  and  the  support  they  afforded  to  L.  Antonini 
in  the  Pemsian  War.  (Suet.  Aug.  12;  Dion  Cass. 
xlviiL  13.)  It  was  the  birthplace  of  Vespasia  PoUa, 
the  mother  of  the  emperor  Vespasian;  and  the 
monuments  of  her  family  existed  in  the  time  of 
Suetonius  at  a  place  called  Vespasiae,  6  miles  from 
Nursia  on. the  road  to  Spoletitim.  (Snet^  Vetp.  I.) 
The  "  ager  Nursinns  "  is  mentioned  more  than  once 
in  the  Liber  Coloniamm  (pp.  227,  257),  but  it  does 
not  appear  that  it  ever  received  a  r^lar  colony. 
We  leam  from  Columella  and  Pliny  that  it  was 
celebrated  for  its  tumips,  which  are  also  alluded  to 
by  Martial  (Colum.  x.  421;  Plm.  xviii.  13.  s.  34; 
Martial,  xiii.  20.)  From  its  secluded  position  Nursia 
is  not  mentioned  in  the  Itineraries,  but  there  is  no 
doubt  that  it  continaed  to  exist  throughout  the 
period  of  the  Boman  Empire.  It  became  an  episcopal 
see  at  an  early  period,  and  is  celebrated  in  ecclesias- 
tical history  as  the  birthplace  of  St  Benedict,  the 
founder  of  the  first  great  monastic  order. 

It  is  sud  that  remains  of  the  ancient  walls  still 
exist  at  Norda,  in  the  same  massive  polygonal  style 
as  those  near  Beate  and  Amiteraum  (Petit-Badel, 
Ann.  d.Intt  Arch.  1829,  p.  51),  but  they  have  never 
been  described  in  detail  [£.  H.  B.] 
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NYCBn.    [SrancA.] 

NYGBENI.     [Stktica.] 

NYMPHAEA,  NYMPHAEUM.  1.  (Svfupata, 
Scjrlu,  p.  29 ;  Nu/KfKUDf,  Stnb.  vii.  p.  309 ;  Appian, 
B.  Uitkr.  108;  PtoL  iii.  6.  §  3;  Anon.  PeripL 
■p.  5 ;  Plin.  iy.  26;  Cratenu,  ap.  Harpocrat.  s.  v.; 
NjmphM,  G«og.  Bsv.  t.  2),  a  MUeeian  colony  of  the 
Taurie  Chersonese,  with  «  good  harbour.  (Strab. 
I  c)  The  nuns  of  this  town  are  to  be  found  on  the 
S.  point  of  the  galf  now  called  the  Laie  of  Tchour- 
hache.  (Dubois  de  Montperrenx,  Voyage  Autour  du 
Caueaie,  voL  T.  pp.  246 — 251;  Maripiy  Taitbont, 
Portulan  de  la  Mer  Noire,  p.  74.)  PalUa  (iJewe 
M  d.  SadL  StatthoH.  RuulaitdM,  vol.  ii.  p.  341 )  fixes 
it  between  the  PmAofka  BtMery  and  Kdmj/iek- 


S.  The  harbour  of  Lissnsin  Ulyiicum,  and  3  H.  P. 
from  that  town  (Caesar,  B.  C.  iii.  26),  on  a  pro- 
montory of  the  same  name.  (Plin.  iii.  26.)    [E.B  J.] 

NYMPHAEA  (Nv/ifiala),  a  small  island  off 
the  coast  of  Ionia,  is  mentioned  onlj  hj  Pliny  (r. 
37).  Bespecting  Nymphaea  as  a  name  of  Cos,  see 
Cos.  [L.  S.] 

NYMPHAEUM  (Vi/i^op,  Strab.  vii.  p.  330  ; 
PtoL  iii.  13.  §  11),  the  promontory  to  the  S.  of 
the  peninsula  of  Acta,  firom  whence  Mt.  Athos  rises 
abmptly  to  the  veiy  summit.  It  is  now  called 
Kdra  Highio  GhiArghL  (Leake,  iVorfA.  Greece, 
ToL  in.  pp.  1 14,  149.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

NYMPHAEUM  (Nv/t^aMV.)  I.  A  place  on  the 
eastern  coast  of  Bithjnia,  at  a  distance  of  30  stadia 
west  of  the  mouth  of  the  Oxines  (Arrian,  PeripL 
Pont.  Eta.  p.  14),  or,  according  to  the  Periplns  of 
the  Aoonymns  (p.  4),  45  stadia  from  Tyndaridae. 

S.  A  place  in  Cilicia,  between  Celenderis  and  Soli, 
is  mentioned  only  by  Pliny  (t.  22).  [L.  S.] 

NYMPHAEUS  (Amm.  Maie.  zriii.  9.  §  8; 
N^ior,  Procop.  B.  P.  i.  8,  21 ;  Suidas,  «.  «.),  an 
affluent  of  the  Tigris,  240  stadia  &am  Amida,  and 
the  boundary  between  the  Roman  and  the  Persian 
empres.  Bitter  (^Erdhmde,  vol.  z.  p.  98)  identifies 
it  with  the  Zibenek  Si.  (^London  Geog.  Jottm.  toL 
X.  p.  363;  comp.  St  Martin,  Mim.  mr  tArmenie, 
▼ol.  i.  p.  166;  Le  Bean,  Bai  Entire,  roL  t.  p. 
848.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

NYMPHAEUS  (iVivi/'a),  a  small  rirer  of  Latinm, 
mentioned  only  by  Pliny  (iii.  5.  s.  9),  who  describes 
it  as  flowing  into  the  sea  between  Astuni  and  Circeii. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  stream  meant  is  the 
one  still  called  the  Ninfa,  though  this  does  not  now 
flow  into  the  sea  at  all,  but  within  a  few  miles  of  its 
source  (wliicb  is  at  the  foot  of  the  Volscian  moun- 
tains, immediately  below  the  rite  of  Norba,  forming 
a  pool  or  small  lake  of  beantiiolly  clear  water)  stag- 
nates, and  loses  itself  in  the  Pontine  Marshes.  A 
town  called  Ninfa  arose,  in  the  middle  a^es,  close  to 
its  source,  bat  this  is  now  in  ruins.  We  have  no 
account  of  any  ancient  town  on  the  site.     [E.H.B.] 

NYMPHAS.     [Mboalopolis,  p.  309,  b.l 

NYMPHA'SIA.    [Mkthydwom.] 

KYSA  or  NYSSA  (N^a  or  Ni><r<rai),  is  said  to 
bave  been  the  name  of  the  place  in  which  the  god 
Dionysus  was  bom,  whence  it  was  transferred  to 
a  great  many  towns  in  all  parts  of  the  world 
which  were  distinguished  for  the  cultiTation  of  the 
vine. 

I.  InAtia.  1.  A  town  in  Caria,  on  the  southern  slope 
of  mount  Messogis,  on  the  north  of  the  Maeander,  and 
about  midway  between  Tralles  and  Antiocb.  The 
mountain  torrent  Eudon,  a  tributary  of  the  Maeander, 
flowed  through  the  middle  of  the  town  by  a  deep 


NTSA. 
ranne  spanned  by  a  bridge,  cooneeting  the  two  parts 
of  the  towa  (Strab.  zir.  p.  650;  Horn.  Bymu.  jr. 
17;  Plin.  v.  29  j  Ptol.  T.  2.  §  18;  HierocL  pi  659; 
Steph.  Bys.  *.  t>.)  Tradition  assigned  the  fonndatioi 
of  the  place  to  three  brothers,  Athymbrus,  Athrm- 
bradns,  and  Hydrelus,  who  emigrated  from  Sparta, 
and  founded  three  towns  on  the  north  of  the  Mae- 
ander; but  in  the  coarse  of  time  Nysa  absorbed  tbem 
all ;  the  Nysaeans,  however,  recognise  more  especially 
Athymbrus  as  their  ixmnder.  (Steph.  B.  s.  n 
*A6vtij6pa;  Strab.  L  c.)  The  town  derived  its  name 
of  Nysa  from  Nysa,  one  of  the  wives  of  Antiochns, 
the  son  of  Selencns  (Steph.  B.  t.  v.  *Am6x*ta\ 
having  previously  been  called  Atbymbra  (Steph.  B. 
t.  V.  'Mvittfa)  and  Pythopolis  (Steph.  B.  «. «.  Uvti- 

Nysa  appears  to  have  been  distingnbbed  toe 
its  cultivation  of  literataie,  for  Strabo  mentions 
several  eminent  philosophers  and  rhetoricians;  and 
the  geographer  himself,  when  a  youth,  attended  the 
lectures  of  Aristodemus,  a  disciple  of  Panaetins; 
another  Aristodemus  of  Nysa,  a  cousin  of  the  former, 
had  been  the  instructor  of  Pompey.  (Strab.  L  c.\ 
Cic.  ad  Fam.  ziii.  64.)  Hierocles  classes  Nysa  among 
the  sees  of  Asia,  and  its  bishops  are  mentioned  is 
the  Councils  of  Ephesns  and  Constantinople.  The 
coins  of  Nysa  are  very  numerous,  and  exhibit  a 
series  of  Soman  emperors  from  Augustas  to  Gallicnns. 
The  site  of  Nysa  has  been  recc^bed  by  Chandler 
and  other  travellers  at  SuUanJutsar,  above  the  plain 
of  the  Maeander,  OD  a  spot  much  resembling  that 
described  by  Strabo;  who  also  mentions  a  th«itre,  a 
forum,  a  gymnasium  for  youths,  and  another  for  men. 
Remains  of  a  theatre,  with  many  rows  of  seats  almost 
entire,  as  well  as  of  an  amphitheatre,  gymnasium, 
&c,  were  seen  by  Chandler.  (Leake,  Aria  Minor, 
p.  248 ;  Fellows,  Diteoeer.  -pp.  22,  foil. ;  Hamilton, 
Betearchei,  i.  p.  534.)  The  country  roimd  Nysa  is 
described  as  bearing  evidence  of  the  existence  of 
subterraneous  fires,  either  by  ")"'**'""t  and  vapours, 
or  by  its  hot  miDend  ^rings. 


OOCr    OF   HTSA    IS    CABIA. 

2.  A  place  in  the  district  of  IGlyas  in  Pisidia, 
situated  on  the  river  Xanthus,  «a  the  south  of 
Podalaea.  (Ptol.  v.  3.  §  7 ;  HierocL  p.  634,  wher» 
the  name  is  misspelt  MiViu.) 

3.  A  town  in  Cappadocia,  in  the  district  called 
Muriane,  not  far  from  tlie  river  Halys,  on  the  road 
from  Ancyra  to  Caesareia.  (PtoL  v.  7.  § 8;  /(.  Ant 
pp.  505,  506;  HierocL  p.  699;  Nioephor.  zL  44.) 
Its  site  is  now  occupied  by  a  village  bearing  the 
name  of  Nir$e  or  Ifi—a  (Hamilton,  Retearcia,  n. 
p.  265.)  [L.  S.] 

NYSA  (Niitra).  XL  In  JBurope.  1 .  A  viUage  in 
Boeotia  on  Mt.  Helicon.  (Strab.  iz.  p.  405  ;  Steph. 
B.  t.  V.  Njiffot.) 

2.  A  town  in  Thracs,  in  the  district  between  the 
rivers  Strymon  and  Kestus,  which  subsequently 
formed  part  of  Macedonia.  It  is  called  Nyssos  by 
Pliny.    (Steph.  B.  *.  v.;  Plio.  ir.  la  a.  17.) 
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'9.  In  Entwo^  when  the  vine  was  odd  to  pot 
ftrtfa  kares  and  bear  frnit  the  mne  day. 
B.Le.) 
4.  In  the  idand  of  Naxoe.    (Steph.  B. «.  e.) 
NYSSOS.    [Mtsa,  in  Europe,  No.  S.] 


0. 


OAEMEDM,  a  town  of  the  Penertae,  situated  oo 
a  road  leading  into  the  coontiy  of  the  Labeates, 
irhich  onriooked  a  narrow  pass,  formed  bj  a  roonn- 
tsin  and  the  rirer  Artatcs.  It  was  taken  by 
Penens  in  the  campaign  of  b.  c.  169.  (Lir.  xliii. 
19.)  [E.  B.J.] 

OAEONES  (Mela,  iU.  6.  $  8;  Solin.  19.  §  6)  or 
OONAE  (Plin.  W.  13.  s.  S7),  islands  in  the  Baltic 
<ff  the  coast  of  Sormatia,  the  inhabitants  of  which 
were  said  to  lire  on  the  tfgt  of  birds  and  wild  oats. 

OANUS  COam,  Find.  01  T.  35:  Fnueolari), 
a  small  river  on  the  S.  coa^t  of  Sicily,  flowin);  beneath 
the  walls  of  Camarina.  [Cakabiha.]      [£.  H.  B.] 

OARACTA.     [OoYKis.] 

OABDS.    [Rba] 

OASES  COwreii  or  Ai^«t,  Strab.  ii.  p.  130, 
xvii.  ff.  790 —  791 ;  Attura  m<A(r  Aiyinrou,  Steph. 
B.  <. «.:  BA.  Abaatnit  or  Aiaams'),  was  the  gene- 
rd  ippellatian  amonf;  ancient  writers  given  to  spots 
of  bistable  and  cnltivable  kind  lying  in  the  midst  of 
audy  deserts;  bnt  it  was  more  especially  applied  to 
those  verdant  and  well-watered  tracts  of  the  Libyan 
dwelt  which  connect  like  stepping-stones  Eastern 
with  Western  and  Sonthem  Africa.  The  word  Oasis 
is  derived  from  the  Coptic  OviA  (raansio),  a  resting- 
place.  (Peyron,  Lexie.  Ling.  Copt.  1.  e.)  Kant, 
icdmd  (_Pkg$.  dieog.  voL  ii.  pt.  1.  p.  349),  traces  it, 
with  leas  pnbability,  to  the  Arabic  Bam,  a  babita- 
tioii,  and  5i  or  Zi  a  wildemesa  (comp.  the  Hebrew 
ZipK).  Their  {diysical  drcnmstances,  rather  than 
their  btm,  sixe,  or  poaitioo,  oonstitotean  Oasia;  and 
the  term  ia  applied  indiflerently  to  kingdoms  like 
AagOa  and  Phaxama  (Feaim)  and  to  petty  slipe  of 
pastore,  snch  aa  the  Oasis  of  EUOerak.  which  ia 
only  fbor  or  6ve  miles  in  circomference.  The  ancient 
writers  described  them  as  verdant  islands,  rising 
abore  the  ocean  of  sand,  and  by  their  elevation 
•scaping  ftem  being  bnried  by  it  with  the  rest  of  the 
cnkiTable  aoiL  Herodotos,  fix  example  (iv.  182), 
calls  them  iroAwmi. 

Bat,  so  fiir  from  rising  above  the  level  of  the 
desert,  the  Oaaes  are  actually  depressions  of  its  snr- 
&ce,  dmts  and  hoUowa  in  the  general  bed  of  lime- 
stone which  forms  its  basis.  The  bottran  of  the 
Osaea  is  of  sandstone,  on  which  resto  a  stratnm  of 
clay  or  marble,  and  theae  retain  the  water,  which 
cither  pereolataa  to  them  through  the  snrronnding 
amd,  or  descends  from  the  edges  of  the  limestone 
lim  that  tncirciea  theae  isolated  spots,  like  a 
battlement.  Witliin  these  moist  hollows  springs  a 
vsgstatian  presenting  the  moet  striking  contrast  to 
the  general  barrenness  of  the  encircling  wildemees. 
Tunber,  of  varioos  kinds  and  coosiderable  girth, 
wheat,  millet,  date  and  fmit  trees,  flonriah  in  the 
Osses,  and  combined  with  thor  verdant  pastnres 
to  gain  br  them  the  appellation  of  "  the  Islands  of 
the  Blest'  (Herod,  iu.  36.)  Both  commercially 
and  politically,  the  Oases  were  of  the  greatest  im- 
Iintance  to  Aethiopia  and  Acgypt,  whidb  they  ccn- 
neetad  with  the  g<^  and  ivory  r^ona  of  the  sooth, 
and  with  the  actiTS  traffic  of  Carthage  in  the  west. 
Tst,  altboagh  these  kingdoms  tost  no  opportonity  of 
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poshing  their  emporia  or  colonies  eastward  towards 
the  Bed  Sea  and  the  Begio  Aromatnm,  there  is  no 
positive  monnmental  proof  of  their  having  occu- 
pied the  Oases,  at  least  while  nnder  their  native 
rulers.  Perhaps  the  difficulty  of  crossing  the  desert 
before  the  camel  was  introdnced  into  Aegypt — and 
the  camel  never  appears  on  the  Pharaonio  monn- 
roents — may  have  prevented  them  from  appropria- 
ting these  outposts.  The  Persians,  after  their  con- 
quest of  Aegypt  in  B.  c.  523,  were  the  first  permanent 
occupants  of  the  Oa»s.  Cambyaes,  indeed,  failed  in 
his  attempt  to  reach  Ammonium  (SttoaA) ;  but  his 
successor  Dareius  Hystaspis  established  his  authority 
securely  in  many  of  them.  At  the  time  when 
Herodotns  visited  Aegypt,  the  Oases  were  already 
military  or  commercial  stations,  permeating  Libya 
from  the  Bed  Sea  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Under  the 
Ptolemies  and  the  Cnesan,  they  were  garrisoned 
by  the  Greeks  and  Boroans,  and  were  the  seats  of  a 
numerons  fixed  popuUtion,  as  well  as  the  halt- 
ing-places of  the  caravans;  nnder  the  peniecu- 
tionii  of  the  Pagan  emperors,  they  afforded  shelter  to 
fugitives  from  the  magistrate ;  and  when  the  church 
became  supreme,  they  shielded  heretics  from  their 
orthodox  opponents. 

The  natural  productions  of  these  desert-islands 
will  be  enumerated  under  their  particular  names. 
One  article  of  commerce ,  indeed,  was  common  to 
them.  Their  alum  was  imported  by  the  Aegyptians, 
as  essential  to  many  of  their  mannfactures.  Amasin, 
according  to  Herodotns  (ii.  180),  contributed  1000 
talento  of  alum  towards  die  rebuilding  of  the  temple 
at  Delphi ;  and  the  alum  of  El-Khargeh  (Oasis 
Magna)  still  attracta  and  rewards  modem  specula- 
tors. Herodotus  describes  the  Oases  ss  a  chain  ex- 
tending from  E.  to  W.  through  the  Libyan  Desert. 
He  indeed  comprehended  nnder  tnis  term  all  the 
habitable  spots  of  the  Seiira,  and  says  that  they 
were  in  general  ten  days'  journey  apart  from  one 
another  (iv.  181).  But  it  is  more  usual  to  consider 
the  following  only  ss  Oasea  proper.  They  are,  with 
refisrenoe  to  Aegypt,  five  in  ntmiber ;  alUiough,  in- 
deed, Strabo  (xviii.  p.  1168)  speaks  of  only  three, 
the  Great,  the  Lesser,  and  that  of  Ammon. 

I.  Ahmonium  (ElShmh),  is  the  most  northerly 
and  the  most  remote  from  the  Kile.  There  seem  to 
have  been  two  roads  to  it  fVxnn  Lower  Aegypt ;  for 
when  Alexander  the  Great  visited  the  oracle  of 
Ammon,  he  followed  the  coast  ss  far  as  Paraetoninm 
in  Libya,  and  then  proceeded  inland  almost  in  a 
direct  nortberiy  line.  (Arrian.  Atudi.  iii.  4  ;  Quint. 
Cort.  iv.  33.)  He  appeare,  however,  to  have  re- 
turned to  the  neighbourhood  of  Memphis  by  the 
more  usual  route,  viz.  a  WSW.  road,  which  paseea 
the  Natron  Lakes  [NmuAB]  and  runs  to  Teranieh, 
(HI  the  Soutla  branch  of  the  Nile.  (Minotoli,  Jour- 
neg  to  the  Temple  of  Jtgnter  Ammon.)  There  is 
some  difficulty  in  understanding  Herodotus's  account 
of  the  distance  between  Thebes  and  Ammonium. 
He  aays  that  they  are  ten  days'  journey  apart. 
(Bennell,  Geogr.  of  Bend.  vol.  i.  p.  677.)  Bnt  the 
actual  distance  between  them  is  400  geographical 
miles ;  and  as  the  day's  journey  of  a  caravan  never 
exceeds  twenty,  and  is  seldom  more  than  sixteen 
of  these  miles,  double  the  time  allowed  by  him  — 
not  ten,  bnt  twenty  days — is  required  for  performing 
it.  Either,  therefore,  a  station  within  ten  days' 
journey  of  Upper  Aegypt  has  been  dropt  out  of  the 
text  of  Herodotus,  or  he  must  mtend  another  Oasis, 
or  EUStwak  a  not  the  ancient  Ammonium.  If  vra 
bear  in  mind,  however,  that  the  Greater  Oasis  (£<> 
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Khargeh)  ud  the  Lesser  (_El-DaUxl)  vera  bolb 
accounted  nomes  of  A^7pt,  we  may  fiuriy  infer 
that  the  ten  day^  journey  to  Ammooiom  is  oom- 
pnted  from  one  of  them,  I  e.  from  a  punt  con- 
sidered as  proper  Aei;ypttan  ground.  Now,  not  only 
does  the  road  from  Tbebcs  to  Ammoniam  lie  throogh 
or  beside  the  Greater  and  Leaser  Oasis,  but  their  re- 
spectire  distances  from  the  extremities  of  the  journey 
will  i;ive  nearly  the  number  of  days  required.  For 
EUKkargeh,  the  Great  Oasis,  is  seven  days'  joamey 
from  Thebes;  and  thirty  hours,  or(15  x  2)nearly  two 
days  more,  are  reqwred  for  reaching  the  Lesser  Oasis; 
from  whence  to  Ammonium  is  a  journey  ti  eight 
days,  which,  allowing  two  days  for  passing  through 
tbe  Oases  tbemselTes,  give  jnst  the  twenty  days  r»- 
qoislte  for  performing  the  distance.  There  were  two 
mads  which  led  from  Thebes  to  Oasis  Magna.  The 
shorter  one  bearing  N.  by  Abydus,  the  i^her  bear- 
ing S.  by  Latopoiis.  For  the  former  forty-two 
hours,  for  the  latter  fifty-two,  were  required,  to 
reach  the  Great  Oasis.  (Cailliaud,  Voyage  i  tOatit 
de  Thibet,  1813.)  The  Oasis  of  Ammoniam  is 
about  six  miles  in  length,  and  three  in  breadth.  The 
K&  is  strongly  impregnated  with  salt  of  a  fine 
quality,  which  was  anciently  in  great  request,  both 
fat  religious  purposes  and  tiie  tables  of  the  Persian 
kings.  (Anian,.ilna&.iii.41.)  But  notwithstand- 
ing its  saline  ingredients,  the  gronnd  is  abundantly 
irrigated  by  water-springs,  one  of  which,  "the 
Foontain  of  the  Sim,"  attracted  the  wonder  of  Hero- 
dotus, and  ancient  travellerB  generally  (ir.  181 ; 
oomp.  Wilkinson,  Mod.  Egypt  and  Thebet,  toL  iL  p. 
358).  It  rises  in  a  grore  of  dates,  S.  of  the  Temple  of 
Ammon,  and  was  probably  one  of  those  tepid  springs, 
found  in  other  Oases  also,  the  high  temperature  of 
which  is  not  observed  daring  the  heat  of  the  day, 
bat  which,  by  night,  are  perceptibly  warmer  than 
the  surrounding  atmosphere.  A  small  brook  running 
from  this  fountain  flows  soon  into  another  spring, 
also  arising  in  the  date-grove;  and  their  united 
waters  run  towards  the  temple,  and,  probably  be- 
cause their  ancient  outlets  are  blocked  up,  eiid  in 
a  swamp.  The  Ticinity  of  these  brooks  confirms  the 
statement  of  Herodotns,  that  in  Ammonium  are 
many  wells  of  fresh  water  (ir.  181). 

The  early  and  high  cultivation  of  this  Oasis  is 
still  attested  by  tlie  abundance  of  its  dates,  pome- 
granates, and  other  fruits.  The  dates  are  obtained 
in  vast  quantities,  and  are  of  very  fine  fiavonr.  In 
favourable  seasons  the  whole  area  of  Ammonium  is 
covered  with  this  fruit,  and  the  annual  produce 
amounts  to  from  5000  to  9000  camel-loads  of 
300  potmds  each.  Oxen  and  sheep  are  bred  in  con- 
siderable numbers;  bat  the  camel  does  not  thrive 
in  Ammonium,  probably  because  of  the  dampness  of 
the  soil.  The  inhabitants  accordingly  do  not  export 
their  own  harvests,  but  await  the  caravans  which 
convey  them  to  Aegypt  and  the  Mediterranean  ports. 
lifuiHtoli,  pp.  89,  90,  91,  174,  175,  &c)  The  pn- 
sent  population  of  this  Oasis  is  about  8000;  but  an- 
ciently, when  it  was  at  once  the  seat  of  an  oracle, 
the  centre  of  attraction  to  innumerable  pilgrims,  and 
one  of  the  principal  stations  of  the  Libyan  land- 
trade,  the  permanent  as  well  as  the  casual  population 
must  have  been  much  more  considerable.  The  ruins 
of  the  Temple  of  Ammon  are  found  at  Unm^iedaj 
sometimes  called  Birbf, — the  Ummaogar  of  Home- 
mann  (Traveli,  vol  i.  p.  106),  about  2  miles  from  the 
principal  village  and  castle.  Its  style  and  arrange- 
ment bespeak  its  Aegyptian  origin  and  its  appropriar- 
tion  to  the  worship  <i  Am&n,  the  ramheaded  god  of 
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Tbebas ;  yet  the  buildings  (the  oracle  itadf  wis  Bodi 
older)  are  probably  not  earlier  than  ttie  Persian  en 
of  Aegypt.  The  remains  of  the  Ammoninm  oonsitf 
of  two  parte  —  a  pronaoa  and  a  sekos,  or  sanctsaiy 
proper.  The  walls  are  entirely  composed  of  hen 
stones,  obtained  from  quarries  about  2  miles  oB.  The 
surface  of  the  temple,  both  within  and  without,  was 
covered  with  hieroglyphics  emblonatic  of  the  stay 
and  transfigurations  of  Zens-Ammon.  The  phis 
snrfiue  of  the  walla  was  highly  coloured ;  and 
though  many  of  the  senlptnres  are  much  deiaced, 
the  blue  and  green  colours  are  still  bright.  The 
temple  itself  was  of  moderate  siie,  and  tlw  cur- 
tilage or  enclosure  of  the  whole  is  not  more  thai  70 
paces  in  length  and  66  in  breadth. 

The  population  of  this  Oasis  was,  m  the  time  of 
Herodotus  (iL  32),  partly  Aegyptian  and  partiy 
Aethiopian, — both  nations  agreeing  in  their  derotiaB 
to  Zeus-Ammon.  The  Greeks,  indeed,  who  most 
have  become  acquainted  with  AmmoDmm  soon  afler 
their  cidonisation  of  Cyrene  in  the  seventh  centmy 
B.  c.,  put  in  their  claims  to  a  share,  at  least,  is  its 
foandadon.  According  to  one  tradition,  Danans  kd 
a  colony  thither  (Diodor.  xvii.  50);  aoconting  U> 
another,  its  oracle  was  established  cantemponneoaslr 
with  that  at  Dodona,  the  most  ancient  oracle  of 
Greece.  (Herod.  iL  64.)  The  name  of  the  kin;, 
Etearchus,  mentioned  by  Herodotus  in  his  ttaej  of 
the  Kasamones,  if  the  form  be  correctly  given,  his 
also  a  Greek  aspect.  (Herod,  ii  82.)  There  can 
be  no  doubt,  however,  tiiat  Ammonium  was  pe<^>)cd 
from  the  East,  and  not  by  oohnista  from  Europe  end 
the  North. 

At  the  present  day  ElSivmh  oootains  fimr  or  fire 
towns,  of  which  the  principal  is  Kebir  ;  and  aboat 
2  miles  &om  Kdnr  a  an  ancient  fortress  named 
Shargieh,  old  enough  to  have  been  occupied  by  a 
KiHnan  garrison.  (Minutoli,  pp.  1 65 — 167).  It  it 
governed  by  its  own  chiefa  or  shieks,  who  pay  a 
small  annual  tribute  to  the  viceroy  of  A^Tpt  This 
Oasis,  though  known  to  Arabian  writens  rf  the  thir- 
teenth century  a.  v.,  was  first  reopened  to  Earopean 
by  the  travels  of  Browne  and  HomeautDn  m  the  last 
century. 

2.  Proceeding  in  a  SW.  direction,  and  approaching 
nearer  to  Aegypt,  we  come  to  the  Oasis  now  called 
El-Farafrth,  but  of  which  the  ancient  name  is  not 
recnded.  It  hiy  nearly  N.  of  Oasis  Minor,  at  a  dis- 
tance of  about  80  miles,  and  served  as  an  intenne- 
diate  statico  both  to  Ammonium  and  Oasis  Magna. 

3.  Oasis  Mihob  COoirtT  itucpi,  PtoL  iv.  S.  §  37; 
^  Sevrfpo,  Strab.  xvii.  p.  813;  0.  Minor,  Not  Imp. 
(7r.  c  143:  the  modem  EUDaklid.),  was  situated 
SE.  of  Ammoninm,  and  nearly  due  W.  of  the  diy  <^ 
Oxyrynchus  and  the  Aianoite  nome  (fil-PgomC), 
Ut  29°  lO'  N.  Like  El-Sivoak,  the  Lesser  Oasis 
contains  warm  springs,  and  is  well  irrigated.  Under 
the  Bomans  it  was  celebrated  for  its  wheat;  bat 
aow  its  chief  productions  are  dates,  olives,  pnnegra- 
nates,  and  other  fruits.  It  has  a  temple  and  tombs 
of  the  Ptolemaic  era.  The  Leaser  Oasis  is  separated 
from  the  Greater  by  a  high  calcareons  lidge,  and  the 
station  between  them  was  probably  at  the  little 
temple  of  Ait  Amour.  (GiUlliaud,  Minutoli,  ke.) 
Oasis  Minor  seems  to  be  the  same  with  that  entitled 
by  some  Christian  writers  (e.  ^  Palladius,  YiL 
ChrgtotL  p.  195)  i)  -ftirur  ray  Mo^mm',  and 
"  Oasa,  ubi  gens  est  Mazicomm"  (Joann.  ■<  ¥it 
Patnm.  o.  12),  the  Mazyd  of  the  Begio  Uannarica 
being  the  people  indicated. 

4.  Oasis  TsimrniEos,  or  the  Oasis  of  Sl-Ba- 
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diarith,  ii  the  netreat  of  these  deiert-ulaiids  to  the 
6untieis  of  Ajegjft,  mod  nearly  dne  M.  from  Oaras 
Magiu.  It  lies  in  lat.  28°,  a  little  below  the  panllel 
of  the  dtj  Hennopolis  in  Middle  Aegypt.  There  ia  a 
road  to  it  fnxn  /yawn,  and  its  principal  village  ia 
named  Zaiou.  The  soil  is  favourable  to  froit;  but 
then  are  do  traces  of  its  permanent  occupation  either 
bf  the  Aegjrptiana  or  the  Persiaos ;  and  its  earliest 
nxnoments  are  a  Boman  triumphal  arch,  and  the 
mins  of  an  aqueduct  and  bjpagaea,  containing  sar- 
cophagi. In  this  Oasis  was  nude  the  disooverj  of 
aane  andant  artesian  wells. 

The  description  of  the  wonders  of  the  Oases  by  an 
histaiian  ol  the  fifth  centniy  a.  d.  (OlTmpiodor.  19. 
Piot.  Sib.  p.  61,  ed.  Bekker)  leaves  no  doubt  of  the 
existence  of  sticfa  artificial  springs:  but  as  their  cm- 
itnictioa  was  onlmown  to  the  Greeks  and  Bomans 
no  less  than  to  the  Aegvptians,  the  secret  of  it  was 
pniiably  imported  from  the  East,  like  the  silkworm, 
at  some  period  anterior  to  A.  D.  400.  Several  of  theae 
wells  have  recently  been  discovered  and  reopened 
(Battegger,  Beuen,  voL  ii.  pp.  284,  899);  and  the 
de(ith  disclosed  does  not  materially  differ  60m  that 
mentioned  by  Olympiodoms  (tiqira),  viz.,  from  200 
to  SOO  enbits.  This  far  exceeds  the  bore  of  an 
■dinsry  well;  and  the  spontaneous  rise  of  the  water 
in  a  rushing  stream  shows  that  no  pump,  siphon,  or 
machinery  was  emplc^ed  in  raising  it  to  the  sur&ce. 
In  this  Oasis,  also,  alum  abounds.  (Kenrick,  Am. 
Egfft,  voL  i.  p.  74.) 

5.  Oasis  IIaona  QOAnu  luyikri,  PtoL  iv.  5.  § 
27 ;  ii  ■*fami,  Strab.  xvii.  p.  SIS;  h  (am,  Olympiod. 
f.  Phot.  BM.  p.  212,  ed.  Bekker),  the  Great  Oasis, 
aometinies  denominated  the  Oasis  of  Thebes,  as  its 
cmtie  lies  nearly  opposite  to  that  city,  is  called  EU 
KhargA  by  the  Arabs,  from  the  name  of  its  prin- 
cipal town.  This,  also,  is  the  ir^Ait  'OiCo-is  and 
rt^at  luutifKa'  of  Herodotus  (iiL  26),  and  is  meant 
wheo  the  Oues  are  spoken  of  indiscriminately,  as  by 
Josephos  (c  Apion.  ii.  3).  In  the  hieroglyphics  its 
same  is  Heb,  and  in  the  Motitia  Imperii  Orient 
(c  143)  its  capital  is  termed  Hibe.  The  Oasis 
Magna  is  distant  about  6  days'  journey  from 
Thebes,  and  7  from  Abydos,  being  about  90  miles 
bom  the  western  bank  of  the  Nile.  It  is  80  miles 
in  length,  and  from  8  to  10  broad,  stretching 
fma  the  lat.  of  Tentyra,  25°  M.,  to  the  Ut.  ot 
Abydoa,  26°  6'  N.  Anciently,  indeed,  owing  to 
mon  extensive  and  regular  irrigatian,  the  cultivable 
land  reached  fiuther  N.  The  high  calcareous  ridge, 
which  separates  it  from  the  Lesser  Oasis,  here  be- 
cones  precipitous,  and  ginls  the  Oasis  with  a  steep 
wall  of  rack,  at  the  base  of  which  the  acacia  o( 
Egypt  and  the  dhoum  palm  form  thick  woods.  The 
Great  Oasis  most  have  received  a  Greek  colony  at 
an  early  period,  since  Herodotus  (iii.  26)  says  that 
the  "  city  Oasis '  was  occupied  by  Samians  of  the 
Aeschrionian  tribe,  who  had  probably  settled  there 
in  consequence  of  their  alliance  with  the  Greek 
cuiiioiats  of  Cyrene  (Id.  iv.  152).  Yet  none  of  its 
numerous  monuments  reach  back  to  the  Pbaraonic 
era.  It  was  garrisoned  by  tbe  Persians;  {or  the 
Barnes  of  Dareins  and  Amyrtaeus  are  inscribed  on 
its  mins  (Wilkinson,  Mod.  Egypt  and  Tkebet,  vol. 
iL  p.  367);  bat  the  prindpal  buildings  which  re- 
Baio  belong  to  the  Macedonian,  if  not  indeed  to  the 
Boman  era.  Its  great  temple,  468  feet  in  length, 
was  dedicated  to  Amdn-Ba.  The  style  of  its  archi- 
taetora  laaembles  that  of  the  temples  at  Hermonthis 
and  Apollinopidis  Magna.  Like  other  similar  spots 
■  the  Libyan  Deieit,  the  Great  Oasis  was  a  place  of  | 
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banishment  for  political  offenders  (Dig.  xlviii.  tit.  22. 
1.  7.  §  4),  and  fat  Christian  fugitives  from  the  Pagan 
emperors.  (Sociat  iL  28.)  At  a  later  period  it 
aboonded  with  monasteries  and  churches.  The 
Greater  and  the  Lesser  Oasis  were  reckoned  as 
forming  together  a  single  nome,  but  by  tbe  Bo- 
man emperors  were  annexed  to  the  prefecture  of 
the  Thebaid.  (Plin.  v.  9.  s.  9,  duo  Oasitae;  Ptol.  iv. 
5.  §  6,  oTs  ¥6fMis  irpotrypatpomtu  td  tv6  Oa^rtrat ; 
see  Hoskins,  Vitit  to  the  Great  Oatit;  Langles, 
Ifim.  <«r  iu  Oasi$i  Bitter,  Erdhmde,  vol.  i.  p. 
964.)  rW.B.D] 

0A2ES,  OAXCS.    [Azus.] 

OBILA  ('G^Ao,  FtoL  iL  S.  |  9),  a  town  of  the 
Vettones  in  Hispania  Tarracoue3uis,  the  site  of 
which  it  is  difficult  to  determine,  but  it  is  supposed 
to  be  the  modem  Avila.  (Hieron.  de  Yir.  /&  c  121, 
and  Florez,  Etp.  &  xiv.  3,  ap.  Ukert,  vol  iL  pt.  1. 
p.  431.)  Beichard,  however,  identifies  it  with 
OUva.  [T.  H.  D.] 

OBILAE.    [Marmabioa.] 

OBLUIUM,  a  place  in  GaUia  Narbonensis,  writ- 
ten Obilonna  in  the  Table,  on  a  road  which  passes 
through  the  TaretUaae  to  the  pass  of  the  Alpis 
Giaia,  or  lAtth  SL  Bernard.  The  site  is  uncertain, 
but  the  distance  is  marked  iiL  from  Ad  Publi- 
canos.     [PuBUCAMOS,  Ao.]  [G.  L.] 

OBLIVIONIS  FLUMEN,  called  also  Limius, 
Limias,  Limaea,  8k.   [Gaixaccia,  VoL  I.  p.  933.] 

O'BOC  A  ( 'OtiKo,  PtoL  u.  2.  §  8),  a  river  on  tbe 
W.  coast  of  Ireland,  now  the  Bo^    [T.  H.  D.] 

OBBIHAS,  a  river  of  Pbiygia,  an  eastern  tribu- 
tary of  the  Maeander,  had  its  sources,  according  to 
Livy  (xxxviiL  15),  on  tbe  eastern  side  of  Mount 
Cadmus,  near  the  town  of  Asporidce,  and  flowed  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Apamea  Cibotus  (Plin.  v.  29.) 
This  is  all  the  direct  information  we  possess  about 
it;  but  from  Livy's  account  of  the  expedition  of 
Manilas,  who  had  pitched  his  camp  there,  when  he 
was  visited  by  Seleucus  from  Apamea,  we  may  gather 
some  further  particulars,  which  enable  as  to  identify 
the  Obrimaa  with  the  Sundukli  Chat.  Manlius  had 
marched  direct  from  SagaUssus,  and  must  have  led 
his  aimy  through  the  plains  of  Dombai,  passing  in 
the  rear  of  Apamea.  Thus  Seleucus  would  easily 
bear  of  the  consul  being  in  his  neighbourhood,  and, 
in  his  desire  to  propitiate  him,  would  have  started 
af^r  him  and  overtaken  him  tbe  next  day  (postero 
die.)  Manlius,  moreover,  at  the  sources  of  the 
Obrimas  required  guides,  because  he  found  himself 
hemmed  in  by  mountains  and  unable  to  find  his  vray 
to  the  plain  of  Metropolis.  All  this  agrees  perfectly 
well  with  the  supposition  that  tbe  ancient  Obrimas 
is  the  modem  SandiMi  Cltai(H>kmltoD,  Retearekee, 
ii.  p.  172,  &c.).  Frani  {Fmf  Inschrifiea,  p.  37), 
on  the  other  hand,  supposes  the  Kodiha  Ckai  to 
correspond  with  the  Obrimas.  Arandell  (JMecov.  m 
Atia  Min.  L  p.  231),  again,  believes  that  Livy  has 
confounded  the  sources  of  the  Marsyas  and  Maeander 
with  those  of  the  Obrimas.  [L.  S.] 

OBBINGA  ('OSflyiaay.  Ptolemy  (iL  10.  §  17) 
makes  the  Obringas  river  the  boundary  between 
Lower  and  Upper  Germania.  The  most  southern 
place  in  Lower  Germania  according  to  bis  map  is 
Mognntiacum  (MokovtumA'),  ilfama.  He  places 
in  the  following  order  the  cities  of  Upper  Germania, 
which  are  south  of  the  Obringas:  —  Noeomagus 
(^Speier'),  Borbetomagos  (IFonns),  Argentoratom 
{Slrastbarg),  and  so  00.  Bat  fVormt  is  north  of 
^peier;  and  the  rehttke  positioi  of  these  two  plaoes 
is  therefore  wrong  in  Ptolemy.    He  hss  also  placed 
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Mogontiacam  in  Lower  Gemuuiia,  bat  it  w*i  the  chief 
place  of  Upper  Gemunia.  Ptolem;  has  not  men- 
tioned the  Mosella  (^Motel),  and  aome  geognpheis 
have  asanmed  that  it  is  the  ObrinKan;  bnt  if  this  is 
■0,  the  position  of  Mam*  is  wrong  in  Ptolemy,  for 
Mam*  is  sonth  of  the  Mosel.  D'Anrille  observes 
that,  according  to  the  Notit.  Imp.,  the  district  of 
the  general  who  resided  at  Mainz  comprehended 
Antunnacom  or  Andernaeh,  on  tlie  Bhine,  which  is 
below  the  junction  of  the  Motel  and  the  Blme.  If 
Andemach  was  always  in  the  Upper  Geimania,and 
if  the  boundary  between  the  Lower  and  the  Upper 
Germania  was  a  river-valley,  there  is  none  that 
seems  so  likely  to  have  been  selected  as  the  ragged 
Talley  of  the  Akr,  which  lies  between  Botm  and 
Andemach,  and  separates  the  netherlands  or  low- 
lands on  the  north  from  tlie  liilly  country  on  the 
south.  [G.  L.] 

OBCCULA  (•Oeo*iro\o,  Ptol.  u.  4.  §  4).  ""ed 
by  Pliny  (iii.  1.  s.  3)  Obulcula,  and  by  Appian  {BUp. 
68)  'OCdXKoAa,  a  town  of  Hispania  Bietica,  on  the 
Tood  from  Hispalis  to  Emerita  and  Coiduba  {IHn. 
Ant.  pp.  413,  414),  now  Monclova.  Some  ruins  are 
■till  visible  (Cam,  Ant.  Hiip.  I  19;  Fiona,  £«p.  8. 
zu.  p.3«2.)  [T.H.D.] 

OBULCO  0  'OtoiXxctv,  Strab.iu.  pp.  141, 160; 
'OSovUkop,  Ptol.  ii.  4.  §  1 1 ;  '0«<iAit«i',  Steph.  B.J.t>.), 
called  by  Pliny  (iii.  1.  s.  3)  Obolco  Pontificense,  a  Ro- 
man municipiom  of  Hisfsnia  Baetica,  in  the  juris- 
diction (S  Corduba,  from  which  it  was  distant  about 
300  stadia  accordmg  to  Strabo  (p.  160).  It  had  the 
privilege  of  a  mint  (Florei,  Afei  ii.  p.  496,  iii.  p.  101 ; 
Mionnet,  Suppl  i.  p.  11;  Sestini,  p.  71 ;  Gruter, 
Inaer.  pp.  105,  458;  Muratori,  p.  1058.  4).  It  is 
commonly  identified  with  Porama.      [T.  H.  D.] 


oonr  OF  OBciiOO. 

OBULENSn  ('0«auX4>vu»,  Ptol.  iiL  10.  §  9),  a 
people  of  Moesia  Inferior,  on  the  S.  side  of  the  mouth 
of  ttie  Danube.  [T.  H.  D.] 

OCA'LEA  or  OOALEIA  i'ClKoXia,  'axiXtM: 
F.th.  'n*a\(is),  an  ancient  city  of  Boeotia,  men- 
tioned by  Homer,  situated  npon  a  small  stream  of 
the  same  name,  at  an  equal  distance  from  Haliartus 
and  Alalcomense.  It  lay  in  the  middle  of  a  long 
narrow  plain,  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  heights  of 
Haliartus,  on  the  west  by  the  mountain  Tilphossium, 
on  the  south  by  a  range  of  low  hills,  and  on  the 
north  by  the  lolie  Copais.  This  town  was  dependent 
npon  Haliartus.  The  name  is  probably  only  a  dia- 
lectic form  of  Oechalia.  Its  site  is  indicated  by 
several  squared  blocks  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
stream.  (Ham.  /{.  ii.  SOI,  Bgian.  ApolL  S43; 
Strab.  ix.  p.  410;  ApoUod.  ii.  4.  §  11;  Plin.  iv.  7. 
B.  12;  Steph.  B.  «.  e.g  Leake,  Northern  Gttect, 
vol.  iu  p.  SOS,  seq. ;  Forchliammer,  HeBeniia,  p. 
184.) 

OCE'ANUS.     [Atlanticum  Mare.] 

OCE'ANUS  SEPTENTKIONA'LIS,thenorthem 
portion  of  the  waters  of  the  all-encircling  Ocean. 


OCEANUS  SEPTENTBIONALIS. 

1.  7'Ae  name  and  divitiont.  —  Aoooiding  to  « 
finagment  of  Pfaavorinns  the  word  'aKtaii6s  is  not 
Greek,  bi^  one  borrowed  from  the  barbarians  (Spdin, 
d»  Nux^tor.  Blmm.  Geogr.  Lips.  1818,  p.  S3); 
bnt  there  seems  reason  for  believing  it  to  be  con- 
nected with  the  Sanscrit  roots  "oghia"  and  "okIi.* 
(Humboldt,  Cosmos,  vol.  iu  note  210,  trans.)  When 
the  peoples  Uving  on  the  coasts  of  the  Interior  Sea 
pas8ed,as  Herodotus  (iv.  152)  significantly  adds, "  not 
without  divine  directicn,"  through  the  ^Ue  into  tlie 
Ocean,  and  first  saw  its  primeval  waters,  the  origin  as 
they  believed  of  all  waters,  the  sea  that  washed  the 
shores  of  the  remote  North  was  long  regarded  as  a 
miiy,  shallow,  misty  sea  of  darkness,  lying  under 
"  the  Bear,"  who  alone  is  never  bathed  in  the  Ocean; 
and  hence  the  names  Septentrionalis  (i  fiiftutt 
iiKfapis,  Pint.  CanalL  IS  ;  Agathem.  ii,  14;  Tac. 
Germ.  I ;  Plin.  iv.  27;  i  ifxrucut  wc.,  Agathem. 
L  c;  6  bwh  TJtt  ifierovt  iuc,  Diod.  xviiL  S)  and 
Scythicus  (Plin.  vi.  14);  though  this,  according  to 
Agathemerus  (2.  e.)  is  the  E.  division  of  the  North- 
ern Ocean,  while  the  Mare  Germanicum  and 
Mare  Britannicum  formed  the  W.  This  sea  appear* 
with  the  epithets  "  Oceanus  glacialis"  (Juv.  iii.  I); 
"Mare  oongelatum"  (Varro,  iJ.  A  i.  2.  §  4;  Plin. 
iv.  S7.  s.  30) ;  "  concretum"  (Plin.  L  e.;  ii  wm/yuia 
BaK,  Strab.  L  p.  63;  ir^i^ai  xeniyiit,  Diooys.  Per. 
32;  ■r4Koeyot  Tttniyit,  Agathem  t  c);  "pigmm" 
(Tac.  Ajp-.  13,  Germ.  4S);  "mortuum'  (Plin.  iv. 
27;  Agathem.  L  c;  Dionys.  Per.  33).  Its  divisions 
were: — Mate  Germanicum (Plin. iv.  30;  PtoL  ii.  3. 
§  5),  or  M.  Cimbricnm  ("Cymbrica  Tethya," 
CUudian,  de  BdL  GeL  335),  or  the  German  Ooens, 
tmited  by  the  Fretnm  Gallicum  {Strmit  of  Doter, 
Pat  de  Calait)  with  the  M.  Britannicum  (Plin.  ir. 
33 :  Englith  Channel),  and  by  the  Codanus 
Sinos  (JiattegatUL  Ore  Sund)  and  Lagnns  Sinus 
{Store  Belt,  IMU  Belt),  with  the  H.  Sarmaticam 
(Xapiurrucis  <•«.,  PtoL  vii.  5.  §§  2,  6)  or  Soevicum 
(Taa  Germ.  45:  Otter  Sden,  or  Baltic).  A  division 
of  this  latter  was  the  Sinus  Venedicns  {OiirtSuAs 
a^Tsi,  Ptol.  iii.  5.  §  19  :  Gvifof  Dalmg).  The 
M.  Amalchium,  according  to  Hecataeus  (op.  PUil. 
iv.  S7),  commences  with  the  river  Paropamisos;  the 
Gimbri,  according  to  Philemon  (op.  Plin.  I  c), 
called  it  Morimarusa,  which  be  interprets  by  H. 
mortuum;  beyond  was  the  sea  called  Cronium,  or 
the  sea  into  which  the  river  Chronos  (A^ieiaea) 
flowed,  or  what  is  now  called  the  KwitAe*  Baff, 
oSMemeL     (Schafiirik,  Slav.  Alt  vol.  i.  p.  496.) 

S.  Progrett  of  ditcmery. — The  enterprise  of  the 
Phoenician  navigators  brought  them  into  contact 
with  those  countries,  in  the  N.  of  Europe,  finm 
whence  tin  was  brought;  but  it  was  the  trade  is 
amber  which  must  have  been  most  efiiectual  in 
opening  np  a  knowledge  of  these  coasts.  This 
amber  was  brought  by  sea,  at  first,  only  irom  the 
W.  Cimbrian  coast,  and  reached  the  Mediterranean 
chiefly  by  sea,  being  brought  across  the  intervening 
countries  by  means  of  barter.  The  Massilians,  wb» 
under  Pytheas  followed  the  Phoenicians,  hardly 
went  beyond  the  mouths  of  the  Weier  and  the  EUi. 
The  amber  islands  (Glessaria  or  Austxania)  ara 
placed  by  Pliny  (iv.  S7)  decidedly  W.  of  the  Cim- 
brian promontory  in  the  German  Ocean;  and  the 
connection  with  the  ezpeditica  of  Gennanicaa 
sufficiently  shows  that  an  island  in  the  Baltic  is  not 
meant.  Moreover  the  efiects  of  the  ebb  and  flood 
tides  in  the  estuaries  which  throw  up  amber,  wfacra, 
according  to  the  expression  of  Servins,  "  Mara 
vicissim  turn  accedit  turn  reoedit,"  suit*  tha  i 
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betweoD  the  Bdder  and  the  Cimlniin  peuiosnls; 
bat  does  not  rait  the  Baltic,  in  which  Timaeos 
phces  the  islud  BolUa.  (Plin.  xxxvii.  11.)  Aba- 
Ins,  m,  day's  joomey  from  an  "  aestaariuin,''  cannot 
tfa«i«fora  be  the  Kvrueht  Nthnmg.  Pjtheas  pro- 
bably auled  to  the  W.  shores  iJUvOand.  Tadtos 
(^Garm.  45),  not  Plinjr,  is  the  first  writer  acquainted 
with  the  "  glessom  "  of  the  Baltic  shoree,  in  the 
bod  of  the  Aestyans  and  the  YenedL  The  more 
active,  direct  communication  with  the  Samland 
coast  of  the  Baltic,  and  with  the  Aestyans  bj  means 
of  the  orerland  route  through  Pannonia  bj  Car- 
oantam,  which  was  opened  by  a  Koman  knight 
onder  Nero  (Plin.  {.  c),  appears  to  have  belonged 
to  the  later  times  of  the  Roman  Caesars.  The  re- 
lation between  the  Prussian  coast,  and  the  Milesian 
colooiea  on  the  Euzine,  are  shown  by  the  evidence 
of  fine  coins,  probably  stmck  more  than  400  yean 
B.  c,  which  have  been  found  in  the  Ntb  district. 
(Humboldt,  Cvtmot,  vol.  iL  note  171,  trans.) 
A  cnrions  st«y  is  related  by  Cornelius  Nepos 
(/Vo^m.  vii.  1,  ed.  Van  Staveren  ;  comp.  Mela,  iii. 
S.  §  8;  Plin.  iL  67)  of  a  king  of  the  Boii,  others 
cay  of  the  Snevi,  having  givm  some  shipwrecked 
dark-coknred  men  to  Q.  Metellos  Celer  when  he 
was  Pitjoonsnl  of  Gaul.  These  men,  who  are  called 
Indians,  were,  if  any  credence  is  to  be  given  to  the 
story,  moat  probably  natives  of  Labrador  or  of 
Greatland,  who  had  been  driven  on  theee  coasts  by 
the  efiect  of  cnmntf  snch  as  are  known  now  in 
these  seas,  and  violat  NW.  winds.        [E.  B.  J.] 

OCELIS  COicqAu  iitK6f>uiy'),  a  port  of  Arabia 
Felix,  placed  by  Ptolemy  (i.  7.  §  4,  L  15.  §  11, 
vi  7.  §  7,  viiL  2S.  §  7)  a  little  to  the  north  of  the 
straita  of  the  Red  Sea  {Bab^Mamdeb).  Its 
geographical  position,  according  to  his  system,  was 
as  follows:  Its  longest  day  was  12)}  hours.  It  was 
1'  east  of  Alexandria,  between  the  tropics,  S2°  SO* 
icmored  from  the  summer  tropic.  It  is  placed  by 
the  author  of  the  Periplus  SCO  stadia  from  Musa,  and 
is  identical  with  the  modem  Ghetto  at  CeOa,  which 
has  a  bay  immediately  within  the  straits,  the  en- 
taooe  to  which  is  two  milcB  wide,  and  its  depth 
little  short  of  three.  (Vincent,  Pertplw,  p.  288; 
Forster,  Arabia,  voL  ii.  p.  148.)  Ocelis,  accwding 
to  .the  Periplns,  was  not  so  much  a  port  as  an  an- 
ehonge  aiul  waterii^-pbue.  It  belonged  to  the 
Elisari,  and  was  subject  to  Cholebus.  (Hudson, 
Ceog.  Mia.  torn.  i.  p.  14;  PtoL  vi  7.  §  7.)  The 
same  author  plaoes  it  1200  stadia  firom  Arabia 
Felix  {Aden);  but  the  distance  is  two  short.  (Oos- 
■din,  lUchenkee,  torn.  iii.  p.  9.)  [0.  W.] 

OCELLODU'BTJH,  a  town  of  the  Vaccaei  in 
Kspania  Tamconensis,  on  the  road  fion  Emerita 
to  Caesarangnsta  {Ai>t.  Ilin.  ppt  434,  439)  ;  va- 
riously identified  with  Zamora,  Toro,  and  Fer- 
motel  [T.H.D.] 

aCELTIU  COxcAai' :  (Tsniu),  a  town  of  Cisalpine 
Gaul,  mentiaied  by  Caesar  as  the  hut  place  in  that 
IiRrnnce(*'dtei>o(isprovinciaeeztiemnm,''Cae8.£.0. 
i.  10)  from  whence  he  bad  to  fight  his  way  through 
the  independent  tribes  which  held  the  passes  of  the 
Alps.  In  Strabo's  time  Ocelnm  was  the  frontier 
town  of  the  kingdom  of  Cottius  towards  the  province 
«f  Cisalpne  Gaul  (Strab.  iv.  p.  179);  and  it  was 
from  thence  that  a  much  frequented  road  led  over 
the  pass  of  the  ifont  Gtnien  by  Scmgomagus 
(Srmaat),  Brigantium  (JBrianpm),  and  Elnodunum 
(£Mnai),tothaterritary  of  the  VoeontiL  O'AnviUe 
has  clearly  shown  that  Ooehim  was  at  Uxtau,  a 
village  in  the  valley  of  /bietfreSst,  and  not,  as  sup- 
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poaed  byprevious  writers,  at  (hibe  in  the  valley  of 
the  Dora.  (D'Anville,  Notie*  dt  la  Ciwfe,  p. 
500.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

0'CELtJH('OictAar,Ptol.U.5.§9).  l.Atown 
of  the  Vettones  in  Lusitania,  whose  inhabitants  are 
called  by  Pliny  (iv.  22.  s.  85)  Ocelenses  and  Lanci- 
enses.  Identified  by  some  with  Caliabria,  by  ulliers 
with  FormoteUe  or  Ciudad  Jiodrigo.  (Ukert,  vol.  iL 
pt.1.  P.4S1.) 

2.  A  town  of  the  Galkic!  Lncenaes  in  Gallaecia 
(Ftol.  ii.  6.  §23). 

3.  ('OkcAoi'  iutpaf,  Ptol.  ii.  3.  §  6),  a  promon- 
tory on  the  NE.  coast  of  Britannia  Bomana,  and  N.  of 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Abus  or  Bvmber;  probably 
SJMim  Head.  [T.  H.  D  ] 

OCHE.     [EcBOKA.] 

OCHOSBANES  ('Oxa<r<cEn)t)  or  Ociitho> 
MAiras,  a  small  river  of  FapbUgonia,  &lling  into 
the  bay  of  Armene,  a  little  to  the  north  of  Sinope. 
(Marcian.  Herad.  p.  72 ;  Anonym.  PeripL  PoiU. 
Eux,  p.  7.)  This  is  prol»>bly  the  same  river  which 
Scylaz  (p.  33)  calls  Ocheraenns.  [L.  S.] 

OCHKAS,  a  place  in  Cappadocia.  (/(.  Ant.  p. 
202.)  Ptolemy  (v.  6.  §  12)  mentions  a  place 
Odogra  or  Odoga,  in  the  district  of  Chammanene  in 
Caj^adocia,  between  the  river  Halys  and  Mount 
Argaena,  which  is  possibly  the  same  as  the  Ocbraa 
of  the  Aatonine  Itinerary.  [L.  S.3 

-  OCHUS  (i'QxoJ,  Strab.  xi.  p.  509;  PtoLvL  11. 
§§  2,  4 ;  Amm.  Marc  xxiii.  6),  a  river  of  Central 
Asia,  which  has  been  attribated  to  tlie  provinces  of 
Hyrcania  and  Bactriana  by  Strabo  and  Ptolemy 
respectively,  as  flowing  through  them  both.  It 
took  its  rise  on  the  NW.  side  of  the  Paropamisus 
(or  Hiadi-Kiali),  and  flowed  in  a  NW.  direction 
through  part  of  Bactriana  towards  the  Caspian  Sea, 
and  paralld  with  the  Oxns.  Pliny  makes  it  a  river 
of  Bactriana,  and  states  that  it  and  the  Ozus  flow 
from  opposite  sides  of  the  same  mountain  (vi.  1$. 
§  18).  There  can  be  no  reason  fat  doubling  that 
it  is  represented  by  the  present  TVtJrea-  It  is  dear 
that  in  this  part  of  Ama  all  Ptolemy's  pkces  are 
thrown  too  much  to  the  east  by  an  error  in  longi- 
tude. (Wilson,  Ariaua,  f.  145.)  [V.] 

OCHUS  MONS  Cnxo«,  Arrian,  /«<fic.  c.  38),» 
mountain  in  Persis,  mentioned  by  Arrian,  supposed 
by  Forbiger  to  be  that  now  called  NaUubt.  [V.] 

OCILE  ('Oicf^i),  Appian,  B.  Hitp.  75),  a  town 
of  Hispania  Baetica,  probably  near  Uipa  or  Ilipla, 
besieged  by  the  Lusitanians,  and  relieved  by  Miun- 
mins  (Ukert,  vol.  ii.  pt  I.  p.  372).      [T.  H.  D.] 

OCILIS  ("OictAii,  Appian,  B.  Biep.  c  47,  eqq.), 
a  town  of  the  Celtiberi,  which  served  the  Bomans  as 
a  magazine  in  the  time  of  the  Cdtiberian  war.  It 
was  probably  in  the  SE.  part  of  Cdtiberia,  and 
Bdchard  identifies  it  with  Ocana.        [T.  H.  D.] 

OCINARUS  {'OKirofot'),  a  river  on  the  W.  coast 
of  Bmttimn,  mentioned  only  by  Lycophron  {Alex. 
729,  1009),  who  tells  us  that  i.  flowed  by  the  dty 
of  Terina.  It  ia  generally  sopposed  to  be  the  same 
with  the  Sabatus  of  the  Itineraries  (the  modern 
Samtd);  but  its  identification  depends  upon  that 
of  the  site  of  Terina,  which  is  very  uncertain. 
[TBKiaA].  [E.  H.  B.] 

OCITIS  COmra,  Ptol.  it  3.  §31),  an  island  on 
the  N.  coast  of  Britain,  and  NE.  firom  the  Orhiege, 
probably  Sotuddia.  [T.  H.  D.] 

OCRA  MONS  (4  'Ok/m),  ia  the  name  given  by 
Strabo  to  the  lowest  part  of  the  Julian  or  Camio  Alps, 
over  which  was  the  pass  leading  firom  Aquileia  to 
Aemona  {Lot/back'),  aiid  firom  tlience  mto  Pannonia 
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and  the  oountries  on  the  Danube.  (Strab.  ir.  p.  S07, 
vi.  pi  314.)  The  moonUin  meant  is  evidently  that 
between  Addsberg  and  Lagback,  which  must  in  all 
a^  hare  been  the  principal  line  of  conmmnicatioD 
tram  the  Danobe  and  the  valley  of  the  Save  with 
lUly.  [E.H.B.] 

OCBICULUM(ol'Oif()ocXiii,  Strab.;  'Oic(>iitoXo, 
Stepb.  B. ;  'OKpixoXor,  PtoL :  £lA.  OcricnUnns 
and  Ocricolanas:  OtricolC),  a  cooMderable  town  of 
Cmbria,  situated  on  the  Via  Flaminia,  near  the  left 
bank  of  the  Tiber.  It  was  the  sauthemmast  town 
of  Umbria,  and  distant  only  44  miles  from  Botne. 
(/(in.  Bier.  p.  613  ;  Westplial,  Jiom.  Kemp.  p. 
145.)  We  leam  from  Livy  that  Ocricolom  was  a 
Dative  Umbrian  city,  and  in  B.  c.  308  it  appears  to 
have  separated  from  the  other  cities  of  the  confede- 
racy, and  concluded  an  alliance  with  Borne.  (Lir.  iz. 
41.)  This  u  the  only  notice  that  we  find  of  it  prior 
to  tile  conquest  of  Umbria  by  the  Bomans;  but  after 
that  period  it  figures  repeatedly  in  history  as  a  mu- 
nicipal town  of  some  importance.  It  was  here  that 
in  B.  c  217  Fabius  Maximus  took  the  command  of 
the  army  of  Servilins,  after  the  battle  of  the  lake 
Tnuimenos.  (Id.  zzii.  11.)  In  the  Social  War 
Ocriculnm  suSered  severely  ;  and,  according  to 
Floms,  was  laid  waste  with  fire  and  sword  (Flor. 
iii.  18.  §  11);  but  it  seems  to  have  quickly  re- 
covered, and  in  Strabo's  time  was  a  considerable  and 
flourishing  town.  It  is  mentioned  in  Tacitus  as  the 
place  where  the  army  of  Vespasian  halted  after  the 
sotTeiider  of  the  Vitetlian  le)nons  at  Namia  (Tac 
But  ill  78).  From  its  poMtion  on  the  Fbuninian 
Way  it  is  repeatedly  mentioned  incidentally  under 
the  Roman  Empire  (Plin.  Ep.  vi.  25 ;  Amm.  Marc 
zri.  10.  §  4,  ixviii.  1.  §  22);  and  it  is  evident 
that  it  was  indebted  to  the  same  circamstance  for 
its  continued  prosperity.  The  name  is  foond  in 
Pliny  and  Ptolemy,  as  well  as  in  the  Itineraiies; 
and  its  municipal  importance  down  to  a  late  period 
is  attested  also  by  inscriptions,  in  some  of  which  it 
bears  the  title  <^  **  splendidissima  civitas  Ocrico- 
lana."  From  these  combined,  with  the  still  extant 
remains,  it  is  evident  that  it  was  a  more  considerable 
town  than  ire  could  have  inferred  from  the  accounts 
of  ancient  writers  (Plin.  iiL  5.  s,  9, 14.  s.  19;  Ptol. 
iii.  1.  §  54;  /(M.  Ant.  pp.  125,  311  ;  Omter, 
/iMcr.  p.  422.  8,  9;  Orell.  Inter.  3852,  3857; 
Marini,  Atti  dei  FraUUi  Anali,  vol  ii.  p.  582). 
The  site  of  the  ancient  city  is  distant  about  2  miles 
from  the  modem  villafre  of  OtricoU,  in  the  plain 
nearer  the  Tiber.  The  ruins  of  ancient  edifices  are, 
in  their  present  state,  of  but  little  interest;  but  ex- 
cavations which  were  carried  on  upon  the  spot  in 
1780  brought  to  light  the  remains  of  several 
public  buildings  on  a  splendid  scale,  the  plan  and 
arrangement  of  which  conkl  be  traced  with  fittis 
difficulty ;  among  these  irere  a  Basilica,  a  theatre, 
an  amphitheatre,  Thermae,  and  several  temples,  be- 
sides other  bnildihgs,  of>which  the  purpose  could 
not  be  determined.  The  beauty  of  many  of  the 
architectural  decorations  and  works  of  art  diaoovered 
on  this  occasion  (especially  the  celebrated  mcaaic 
floor  now  in  the  Vatican,  and  the  cdoesal  head  of 
Japiter  in  the  same  museum)  prove  that  Ocricnlnm 
mtut  have  been  a  mnnioipal  town  of  no  crdinary 
•ptendonr.  (Westphal, /iomwcAeJTampt^M,  p.  144; 
Gnattani,  Moinimtati  Jnediti,  1784,  where  the 
results  of  the  excavation  are  described  in  detail  and 
accompanied  with  a  plan  of  the  ancient  remains.) 
Its  proximity  to  Borne  probably  caused  it  to  be  re- 
sorted to  by  wealthy  nobles  from  the  city;  and  as 
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eariy  as  the  time  of  Cicero  we  leam  that  MQIo  had  s 
villa  there.  (Cic  pro  MO.  24.)  The  period  of  the 
deatmction  oifthe  andent  ci^  is  ascertain.  In  A.  ik, 
413  it  witnessed  a  great  defeat  of  Heracliaaos, 
Count  of  Africa,  by  the  armies  of  Honorins  (Idat. 
Ckron.  ad  ann.),  and  it  is  mentioned  as  an  episcopal 
see  after  the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire.  But  the 
circumstances  that  led  the  inhabitants  to  migrate  to 
the  modem  village  of  Otrieoli,  on  a  hill  overlookiiig 
the  Tiber,  are  not  recorded.  The  cormption  of  the 
name  appears  to  have  commenced  at  an  early  date, 
as  it  is  written  Utrieultm  in  the  Itinmries  and  in 
many  MSS.  of  the  classical  authors.     [£.  H.  B.] 

OCKI-NUM.     [Dam.io.nium.] 

OCTAPITAEUM  (OimwlTopor  tucpor,  PtoL  ii 
3.  §  3X  a  very  prominent  headland  above  the  estnaiy 
of  the  Sabrina,  or  5erem,  on  the  W.  coast  of  Britaon, 
now  St.  Davidi  Bead.  [T.  H.  D.] 

OCTODL"RUS  {ifartinath,  or  Martigng,  as  the 
French  call  it),  is  in  the  Swiss  canton  of  n'allii 
or  KoJou,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  BJume,  near  the 
bend  where  the  river  takes  a  northern  coone  to  the 
lake  of  Geneva.  The  Drtatet,  one  branch  of  which 
rises  at  the  foot  of  the  Great  St  Bernard,  joins  the 
left  bank  of  the  Rkone  at  Martipig.  The  road 
over  the  Alps  from  Martigng  ascends  the  valley  of 
the  Dranee,  and  the  summit  of  the  road  is  the 
Alpis  Pennina,  or  Great  St  Bernard.  This  pass 
has  been  need  from  a  time  older  than  any  hjatorical 
records.  When Caesarwas  in  Oallia  (b. c.  57 — 56) 
be  sent  Servius  Galba  with  the  twelfth  li^oc  and 
some  cavalry  into  the  country  of  the  Nantnates, 
Veragri,  and  Sedoni.  His  purpose  in  sending  this 
force  was  to  open  the  pa.ss  over  the  Alps,  the  pass 
of  the  Great  St.  Bernard,  "  by  which  road  the  mer- 
catores  bad  been  used  to  travel  at  great  risk,  and 
with  the  payment  of  great  tolls."  (A  G.  uL  1.) 
The  people  of  the  Alps  allowed  the  Itatian  mer- 
chants to  pass,  because  if  they  plundered  them  the 
merchants  would  not  come;  but  they  got  as  mudi 
out  of  them  as  they  conld.  Galba,  afier  takii^ 
many  strong  places,  and  receiving  the  submission  of 
the  people,  sent  off  two  cohorts  into  the  coonuy  of 
the  Nantnates,  and  with  the  remaining  cohtHts  de- 
termined to  winter  "  in  a  town  cf  the  Veragri  named 
Octodnrus,  which  town  being  situated  in  a  vallej 
with  no  great  extent  of  level  ground  near  it,  is  con- 
fined on  all  sides  by  very  lofty  moimtains.'  There 
is  some  level  ground  at  Martignt/,  and  the  valley  of 
the  Bhone  at  this  part  is  not  very  narrow.  Caesar 
says  that  the  town  of  Octodurns  was  divided  into 
parts  by  a  river,  but  he  does  not  mention  the  river's 
name.  It  is  the  i>raiice.  Galba  gave  one  part  of 
the  town  to  the  Galli  to  winter  in,  and  assigned  the 
other  to  his  troops.  He  fortified  himself  with  a 
ditch  and  rampart,  and  thought  he  was  safie.  He 
was,  however,  suddenly  attacked  by  the  Galli  beftn 
his  defences  were  complete  or  all  bis  8U[^ies  were 
brought  into  the  camp.  The  Bomans  ofastiiMteljr 
defended  themselves  in  a  six  hoars'  fight;  when, 
seeing  that  they  oould  no  kmger  keep  the  enemy 
out,  th^  made  a  sortie,  which  vras  snceessfnl. 
The  Bomans  estimated  the  Oalli  at  more  than  30,000^ 
and  Caesar  says  that  more  than  a  third  part  wen 
destroyed.  The  slaughter  of  the  enemy  was  pro- 
digious, which  has  bran  made  an  objection  to  Cae- 
sar's veracity,  or  to  Oalba's,  who  made  his  report  to 
the  onmnander.  It  has  also  been  objected  thst  the 
valley  is  not  wide  enough  at  Martigmji  to  hold  the 
30,000  men.  There  may  be  error  in  the  nnmtMr 
that  attacked,  and  abo  in  the  number  wlw  perished. 
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Bnt  it  is  not  difficult  to  anawcr  aoow  of  the  objto- 
tiona  nude  to  Caesar's  mirratiTe  of  tbis  fight, 
Boeach  has  answered  the  critieisin  of  General  Warn- 
07,  who,  like  xdadj  other  of  Caesar's  critics,  began 
his  work  bj  misandenitandinf;  the  aathor.  (Roescb, 
CommaUar  iber  die  CommaUarien,  ijv.  p.  220, 
Halle.  1783.)  After  this  escape  Galba  prudentlj 
withdrew  his  troops,  and  marching  through  the 
cnuntrj  of  the  Nantoates  reached  the  land  of  the 
Allubrogea,  where  he  wintered. 

The  position  of  Octoduros  is  determined  bj 
Caesar's  narrative  and  by  the  Antonine  Itin.  and 
tlie  Table.  Pliny  (iii.  c.  20)  sajs  that  the  Octo- 
dorenses  receiTed  the  f^linitas  (Latio  donati).  In 
the  Notit  PiDT.  the  place  is  called  "  Ciritas  Val- 
lensium  Octodoms."  The  modem  names  WaUit 
and  Valau  are  formed  from  the  word  Vallenses.  At 
a  later  period  it  was  called  Forum  Clandii  Vallen- 
sium  Octodnrensium,  as  an  inscription  shows.  One 
sothoritj  speaks  of  the  remains  of  a  Roman  aqae- 
dnct  at  ifartigng.  Many  coins,  and  other  memo- 
rials of  the  Rwnan  time,  hare  been  found  about  ih» 
phwe. 

The  name  Octodnr  is  manifestly  Celtic  The 
EKood  port  of  the  name  is  Dur,  "  water."  The  first 
part,  probably  some  corrupt  form,  is  not  explained. 
The  distances  on  the  Boman  road  from  Augusta 
Pnetotia  (Aoita)  ic  Italy  to  Octodnms  are  stated 
inVol.  Lp.  110.  [G.  L.] 

OCTOGESA.  a  town  of  the  Ilergetes,  in  His- 
pania  TamooDensis,  seated  on  the  river  Ibems 
(Cats.  B.C.I  61).  It  is  identified  by  some  with 
Mejaitiaaa;  bat  Ukert  (vol.  ii.  pt.  I.  p.'4S2)  seeks 
ic  to  the  S.  of  the  Sicoris  (or  Segrt),  in  the  neigh- 
booihood  of  La  Gnaga.  [T.  H.  D.] 

OCTOLOPHU&  1.  A  place  belonging  to  the 
Ljimslae,  in  Macedonia,  to  which  the  consnl  Std- 
ficios  moved  his  camp  in  the  campaign  of  B.  c.  200, 
Sfninst  king  Philip.  (Liv.  sxzL  36;  comp.  Cas- 
IHi,  Vol  I.  p.  5G2,  a.) 

2.  A  place  in  Pcrrhaebia,  from  which  Persens 
had  retired,  and  which  was  afWwards  occupied  by 
the  consnl  Q.  Marcius  Pbilippos,  in  his  daring  march 
over  the  mountain  lidge  of  Olympns,  B.C.  169. 
(Liv.  xUr.  3.)  It  was  probably  near  the  issue  of 
the  Titaiesiua  or  EJattonitiko,  from  Mt  Olympns 
mto  the  valley  of  Elauona.  (Leake,  Northam 
Gntct,  vol.  in.  pp.  308,  310,  417.)      [K  B.  J.] 

ODESSUS  ('08i)ffir.i»,  Strah.  vii.  p.  319;  Scynm. 
748;  Diod.  xix.  73,  zx.  1 12 ;  Appian,  lU.  30;  Ar- 
ran,  Per.  p.  24;  Anon.  Per.  p.  13;  PtoL  iii.  10.  § 
8,viii.  II.  §  6;  Steph.  B.  s.  >.;  MeU,  ii.  2.  §  5; 
Plin.  ir.  18;  Ovid,  Tritt.  i.  9.  37:  the  reading 
'0^^titt>at,  Scyl.  p.  29,  is  nmply  a  corruption  for 
'Ottt^ais  wiXiS,  for  the  name  was  written  both  with 
the  tingle  and  the  double  a.;  the  latter  form  occurs 
m  the  aotoDomons  coins,  the  former  on  those  of  the 
Enipiie:  'Ottwa^f,  HierocL;  Prooop.  d»  Aed.  iv. 
11;  Odiasos,  Amm-  Marc.  xziL  8.  §  43),  a  town  on 
the  W.  coast  of  the  Enxijie,  at  the  month  of  the 
river  Panysns,  24  M.  P.  (^nton.  /(in.),  or  34  M.  P. 
(TViU.  Tai.),  from  DionysopoUs,  and  360  stadia 
from  the  E.  tennination  of  Haemus  (£in»wA  Bumu). 
Odeisns  was  founded  by  the  Milesians  (Strah.  i.  c; 
Plin.  L  c),  if  credit  may  be  given  to  the  author  of 
the  poem  which  goes  under  the  juune  of  Scymnns 
{L  c),  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Astyages,  or  B.  c. 
594— S60.  (Clinton,  F.  H.;  Baonl-Eochette,  Col 
Gr.  voL  in.  p^  786.)  From  the  inscriptions  in 
Bockh  {Inter.  Nos.  2056,  a,  b,  c),  it  would  seem  to 
kave  been  under  a  democratic  form  of  government, 
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and  to  have  preoded  over  the  nnioD  of  five  Greek 
cities  on  this  coast,  consisting  of  Odessos,  Tomi, 
Callatis,  Mesambria,  and  ApoUonia,  When  the 
Bulgarians  swept  over  the  Danubian  provinces  in 
A.  D.  679  they  are  found  occupying  Varna  (fiipva, 
Theophan.  p.  298;  Niceph.  p.  23;  Gedren.  vol.  i. 
p.  440),  which  is  described  as  being  near  Odessus. 
(St  Martin,  op.  Le  Beau,  Bos  Empire,  vol.  xi.  p. 
447;  Sohaiarik,  Slav.  Alt  vol.  ii.  p.  217.)  The 
antonomons  coins  of  Odessus  exhibit  "  types  "  refer- 
ring to  the  worship  of  Scrapie,  the  god  imported  by 
Ptolemy  into  Alexandreia,  from  the  shores  of  Pontus. 
The  series  of  imperial  coins  ranges  from  Tnjan  to 
Salonina,  the  wife  of  Gallienns.  (Eckhel,  vol.  it  p. 
36 ;  Basche,  vol.  iii.  pt.  2.  p.  51;  Mionnet,  Deter,  det 
Mid.  vol.  L  p.  395,  Supji  voL  ii.  p.  350.)  [E.B.J.] 


COIN  OP  0OESSD8. 

ODOMANTI  COUf'tt^o',  Herod.  viL  113; 
Thnc  ii.  101,  v.  6;  Steph.  B.  «.  v. ;  Odomantes, 
Plin.  iv.  18),  a  Faeonisn  tribe,  who  occupied  the 
district,  called  after  them,  Odomantice  ('OSo^uu'- 
Tucii,  PtoL  iii.  13.  §  31;  Liv.  xliv.  4;  'OSo;«i»T(r, 
Steph.  B.)  This  tribe  were  settled  upon  the  whole 
of  the  great  mountain  Orbelus,  extending  along  the 
NE.  of  the  lower  Strymonic  plain,  from  about  Mele- 
niko  and  Demiritidr  to  Zikhtui  inclusive,  where 
they  bordered  on  Pangaeus,  the  gold  and  silver 
mines  of  which  they  worked  vrith  the  Pieres  and 
Satrae.  (Herod,  t  c.)  Secure  in  their  inacces- 
sible position,  they  defied  Megabazns.  (Herod,  v. 
16.)  The  NW.  portion  of  their  territory  ky  to  the 
right  of  Sitalces  as  he  crossed  Kit.  Cennne;  and 
their  general  situation  agrees  with  the  description  of 
Thucydides  (ii.  101),  according  to  whom  they  dwelt 
beyond  the  Stiymon  to  the  N.,  that  is  to  say,  to  the 
N.  of  the  Lower  Stiymon,  where,  alone,  the  river 
takes  such  a  course  to  the  £.  as  to  justify  the  expres- 
sion. Cleon  invited  Polles,  their  chieftain,  to  join 
him  with  as  many  Thracian  mercenaries  as  could  be 
levied.  (Thnc  v.  6;  Aristoph.  Acham.  156,  164; 
Suid.  :  V.  luroTfOptcucty;  Leake,  NortAern  Greece, 
voL  ill  pp.  210,  306,  465.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

ODOMANTIS.     rSoPHKnt] 

O'DRYSAE  ('OSpifiriu),  a  people  seated  on  both 
hanks  of  the  Artiscns,  a  river  of  Thrace,  which 
discharges  itself  into  the  Hebms.  (Herod,  iv.  92.) 
Their  territory,  however,  must  undoubtedly  have 
extended  considerably  to  the  W.  of  the  Aitiscns  ; 
since  Pliny  (iv.  18)  informs  us  that  the  Hehnu 
had  its  source  in  their  country  ;  a  fact  that  is  cor- 
roborated by  Ammianns  Marcellinns  (xzviL  4,  10). 
They  appear  to  have  belonged  to  that  northern 
swarm  of  barbarians  which  invaded  Thrace  after 
the  Trojan  War  ;  and  their  names  are  often  found 
interwoven  in  the  ancient  myths.  Thus  the  Thra- 
cian singer  Tbamyris  is  said  to  have  been  an 
Odiysisn  (Pans.  iv.  33.  §  4);  and  Orpheus  is 
represented  a>  their  king.  (Conon,  <q).  Phot, 
p.  140.) 
I      A  rnde  and  barbarous  people  like  the  Odiyaians 
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cannot  be  expeeiad  to  hvre  had  manj  towns ;  and 
in  {act  wc  find  none  mmtioned  either  by  Tbncjdidee 
or  Xenophon.  The  first  of  their  towns  reoorded 
is  Philippopolis,  foanded  by  Pliilip  IL  of  Haoe- 
donia,  as  there  will  be  occasion  to  relate  in  the  se- 
quel;  and  it  nuj  be  presnmed  that  all  their  towns 
of  any  importance  were  built  after  they  had  lost 
their  independence. 

The  name  of  the  Odrysae  first  ocean  in  history 
in  connection  with  the  expedition  of  Dareios  Uy- 
staspis  ajpunst  the  Scythians.  (Herod.  L  &) 
Whiliit  the  Fenians  oppressed  the  soothem  parts 
of  Thrace,  the  Odrysians,  protected  by  their  moan- 
tains,  retained  their  independence;  and  thestrenfith 
which  they  tbos  acquired  enabled  Teres  to  in- 
corporate many  Thracian  tribes  with  his  snbjeets. 
He  extended  his  kingdom  to  the  Eoxine  in  spite  of 
a  signal  defeat  which  he  sustained  in  that  quarter 
ftom  the  Thyni  (Xen.  Anah.  vii.  2.  §  22);  and 
the  dominion  of  his  son  Silalces  embraoed  the 
(neater  part  of  Thrace;  barinf;  been  bounded  on  the 
K  by  the  Danube,  and  extending  fipom  Abdera  on  the 
W.  to  the  Enxine  on  the  £.  (Thucyd.  iL  96 — 98.) 
Indeed,  ao  powetfol  was  this  monarch  that  his  al- 
liance was  eagerly  courted  both  by  the  Athenians 
and  Lacedaemonians  at  the  brsaldng  out  of  the 
Peloponnesian  War.  (Thucyd.  ii.  29;  Herod,  rii. 
137;  Aristopb.  Adtam.  136 — 150.)  The  expe- 
dition which  he  undertook  in  B.  c.  429,  at  the  in- 
stance d  the  Athenians,  and  of  Amyntas,  pretender 
to  the  throne  of  Macedonia,  against  Perdiccas  II., 
the  reigning  sovereign  of  that  country,  is  also  a 
striking  proof  of  the  power  of  the  Odiysians  at  that 
period ;  as  the  army  which  Sitalees  assembled  on 
that  occasion  amounted,  on  the  lowest  estimate,  to 
150,000  men,  of  which  one-third  were  cavalry. 
(Thnc  ii.  98;  Died.  xii.  50.)  For  the  latter  force, 
indeed,  the  Odrysians  were  renowned,  and  the  ex- 
tensive plains  of  the  Hebrus  afforded  pastnre  for 
an  excellent  breed  of  boraes.  (Thnc  {.  e. ;  Polyb. 
xxiv.  6;  Liv.  xliv.  42.)  With  this  army  Sitakxs 
overrmil  Chalcidice,  Andiemus,  Creetonia,  and  Hyg- 
donia;  bat  the  non-appearance  of  the  Athenian 
contingent,  coupled  with  the  approach  of  winter, 
obliged  him  hastily  to  retire  af^  a  month's  cam- 
paign. In  B.  a  424  Sitalees  fell  in  an  engagement 
with  the  Triballi,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew 
Seuthea  I.  Under  his  reign  the  Odrysians  attained 
the  highest  pitch  of  their  power  and  prosperity. 
Their  yearly  revenue  amounted  to  4U0  talents,  be- 
sides an  equal  sum  in  the  shape  of  presents  and 
contributions.  (Thnc.  iL  97,  iv.  1 01.)  But  (nm 
this  period  the  power  of  the  Odrysians  began  sen- 
sibly to  wane.  After  the  death  of  Seuthes  we  find 
his  dominions  divided  among  three  sovereigns. 
Medocns,  or  Amadocns,  who  was  most  probably  his 
son,  ruled  the  ancient  seat  of  the  monarchy ;  Uae- 
sades,  brother  of  Medocus,  reigned  over  the  Thyni, 
MeUnditae,  and  Tranlpsse;  whilst  the  region  above 
Byzantium  called  the  Delta  was  governed  by  Teres. 
(Xen.  Anab.  vii.  2.  §  32,  vii.  5.  §  1.)  It  was  in 
the  rngn  of  Medocns  that  Xenophon  and  the  Ten 
Thousand  passed  through  Thrace  on  their  return 
from  the  Persian  expedition,  and  helped  to  restore 
Seuthes,  son  of  the  exiled  Maesades,  to  his  do- 
minions. We  gather  from  this  writer  that  Seuthes 
exercised  only  a  anbordinate  power  under  Medocns, 
with  the  title  of  Archon,  or  governor,  of  the  Coast 
(vii.  3.  §  16).  Sabsequently,  however,  he  sppeara 
to  have  assertad  his  clidm  to  an  independent  sove- 
reignty, and  to  have  waged  opea  war  with  Medocns, 
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tin  they  wen  reconciled  and  gained  over  to  the 
Athenian  alliance  by  Thrasybnius.  (Xen.  StB. 
It.  8.  §  85 ;  IMod.  xiv.  94.)  Wheo  we  next  bear 
of  the  Odijsiaiis,  we  find  them  engaged  m  hot- 
tilities  with  the  Athenians  respecting  the  Tbraciii 
Cbersooese.  This  was  under  their  king  Cotyi  1^ 
who  reigned  ftom  a.  a  382  to  353.  It  was  in  the 
reign  of  the  same  monarch  (b.  o.  376)  that  the 
Triballi  invaded  their  territories,  and  penetrated  <s 
far  as  Abdera.  (Diod.  xv.  36.)  When  Cerso- 
bleptes,  the  son  and  succeasor  of  Cotys,  ascended  the 
throne,  the  Odrysians  appear  to  have  still  retuned 
possession  of  the  country  as  far  as  the  coast  of  tke 
Enxine.  Bnt  a  civil  war  soon  brake  out  betweeo 
that  trranareh  and  Berisades  and  Amadocoa,  who 
were  probably  his  brotheni,  and  to  whnn  Cotjrs  hid 
left  some  portions  of  his  kingdom.  The  Athcniw 
availed  themselves  of  these  dissensions  to  giia  pot- 
session  ol  the  Chersonese,  which  appears  to  hin 
been  finally  ceded  to  them  in  b.  c.  3S7.  (Diod. 
xvt  34.)  Bnt  a  mnch  mora  fatal  bknr  to  the 
power  of  the  Odrysians  was  strack  by  Philip  IL  of 
Macedon.  After  nine  or  ten  yean  of  wariue,  PfaiSp 
at  last  succeeded  (b.  c  343)  in  oonqoering  tben, 
and  reducing  them  to  the  condition  of  tiibotaiiea 
(Diod.  xvL  71 ;  Dem.  de  Chen.  p.  105.)  The 
exact  nature  of  their  relations  with  PhiUp  esnnot 
be  ascertained ;  bnt  that  their  subjugation  mint 
have  been  complete  appean  from  the  f>ct  of  Ui 
having  founded  colonies  in  their  territory,  eepedslly 
Philippopolis,  on  the  rigbk  bank  of  the  Hebrus,  and 
in  the  very  heart  of  their  ancient  seat  Their  nb- 
jection  is  further  shown  by  the  drcnmstance  of 
their  cavalry  being  mentioned  as  serving  in  tke 
army  of  Alexander  under  Agathon,  son  of  Tyrimmsa 
(Arrian,  iii.  12.  §  4.)  But  a  still  more  dediin 
proof  is,  that  after  Alexander's  lieutenant  Zopbyiio 
had  been  deftsted  by  the  Getae,  the  Odrysians  were 
incited  by  their  king,  Seuthes  IIL,  to  rebel  agsiiat 
the  Macedonians.  (Curt.  x.  1.  §  45 ;  .lustin,  xil 
I.)  After  the  death  of  Alexander,  Seothes  took 
the  field  against  Lysimachus,  to  whom  Thrace  Lad 
devolved,  with  an  army  of  20,000  foot  and  8000 
horse, — a  sad  falling  off  from  the  fccces  fimerl; 
amyed  by  Sitalees.  (Diod.  zviii,  14 ;  Pans.  i.  i- 
§  6.)  The  stmggle  with  Lysimachus  was  canied 
on  with  varied  snecess.  Under  Philip  V.  of  Ms- 
cedon,  the  Odrysians  were  still  in  a  stale  of  revolt 
In  B.  a  211  that  monarch  assembled  an  army  nth 
the  ostensible  design  of  inarching  to  the  relief  of 
Byzantium,  bnt  in  reality  to  overawe  the  mskontent 
chieftains  of  Thrace.  (Liv.  xxxix.  35.)  In  18S 
we  find  Philip  undertaking  an  expedition  againtt 
the  Odrysians,  Dentheletae,  and  Besai.  He  aw- 
ceeded  in  taking  Philippopolis,  which  the  inhabit- 
ants deserted  at  his  approach,  and  where  he  esta- 
blished a  garrison,  which  was  expelled  shortly  afkv 
his  departure.  (Liv.  xxxix.  53 ;  Polyb.  Ex.  Lif. 
xhriii.)  It  may  be  assumed  from  Livy  that  on  tina 
occasion  the  Odrysians  were  supported  in  their  re- 
volt by  the  Ramans  (xlii.  19,  xlv.  42).  After  the 
fall  of  the  Macedonian  kingdom,  the  Odiysians  ^>- 
pear  to  have  been  treated  with  conaideialioo  by 
the  Romans,  who  employed  them  as  usefol  alliea 
against  the  newly-conquered  districts,  as  wdl  a> 
against  the  other  Thradan  tribes;  amongst  wboni 
the  Beesi  had  now  ivsed  themselves  to  sonw  im- 
portance. After  this  period  the  history  of  ttas 
Odiysians  is  for  some  time  involved  in  obecarity, 
though  they  were  doubtless  gradually  fiilUng  mon 
and  mora  under  the  Roman  dwninion.    In  the  year 
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B.  c.  4S  Uwir  kjng  SidSIes,  who  had  no  children, 
beqiieitbed  bis  kingdom  to  the  Ramans,  and  pcs- 
seBsion  was  taken  of  it  bj  Brntos.  (Caes.  B.  C. 
iiL  4;  Dion  Cass.  zlriL  25;'  Lacan,  r.  54.) 

Augustiis  seenia  to  have  left  the  Odiysians  the 
appeanoce  of  independence,  In  the  year  B.C.  29, 
in  retom  for  the  friendly  disposition  which  they  had 
slMwn  towards  the  Bomans,  they  were  presented  by 
M.  Crassns  with  a  territ(ay  haUowed  by  the  worship 
of  Bacchns,  which  he  had  conquered  from  the  Bessi 
(OioQ  Case.  li.  25).  In  the  year  B.C.  20,  Bhoe- 
matalces,  who  was  administering  the  kingdom  as 
guardian  of  the  three  mfant  sons  of  the  deceased 
mooaich  Cotys  IV.,  sacceeded,  with  the  assistance  of 
the  Bomans  nnder  H.  Lollins,  in  ledacmg  the  Beesi 
(Jd.  Ut.  20).  A  few  years  afterwards,  the  Bessi 
again  rase  nnder  their  leader  Vologaeses,  a  priest  of 
Bacchus,  and  drove  Bhoematalocs  into  the  Cher- 
noese:  tbey  were,  however,  soon  reduced  to  submis- 
noo  by  Lucins  Piso;  Rhoematalces  was  restored; 
and  it  woold  appear,  fiom  Tacitns,  that  nnder  bis 
reign  the  Odrysuns  acquired  the  dominico  of  all 
Thrace  (Dion  Caas.  liv.  34;  Tac  Aim.  iL  64). 
This  apparent  pnsperity  was,  however,  entirely  de- 
pendent on  the  Bomans,  by  whose  inflnence  they 
wen  governed.  Than,  after  the  death  of  Rhoema- 
talces, we  find  Aogtutna  dividing  his  kingdom  be- 
tween his  son  Co^  and  his  brother  Bbascuporis 
(JtcLc;  VelL  Pat.  iL  98).  Again,  after  the  mor- 
derof  Co^  by  Bhascnporis,  Tiberius  partitioned  the 
Uogdom  between  the  children  of  Cotys  and  Rhoe- 
matalcts,  son  of  Bhascnpoiis,  at  the  same  time  ap- 
pointing a  Bonan,  Trebellienns  Rnfns,  as  guardian 
of  the  fbnner,  who  were  not  of  ago  (Tac  Aim.  iL 
67,  iiL  38).  But,  in  spite  of  their  subjection,  the 
•pint  of  the  Odrysians  was  not  subdued.  Two  years 
after  the  event  jnst  recorded,  they  rose,  in  conjnnc- 
tiai  with  the  Coeletar,  against  the  Romans,  as  well 
as  against  their  own  king  Rhoematalces,  whom  they 
M^ed  ui  Philippopolis.  This  rebellion,  whlcli  was 
undertaken  by  leulran  of  little  distinction,  and  ccn- 
dncted  withoDt  concert,  was  soon  quelled  by  P.  Vel- 
kiua  (Tac  Ait.  iiL  39).  A  more  formidable  one 
took  phce  A.i>.  26,  which  Tacitns  ascribes  to  the 
imwillingneBS  of  the  Thracian  tribes  to  supply  the 
KoDian  army  with  recruits,  as  well  as  to  the  natire 
ferocity  of  the  people.  It  occasioned  the  Romans 
"at  troobk,  and  I'oppaeus  Sabinns  was  rewarded 
with  the  triumphal  imigma  for  his  services  in  sup- 
praasiug  it  (/i.  iv.  46—51).  At  length,  under  the 
nign  of  Vespasian,  the  Odrysians  were  finally  de- 
prived of  their  independence,  and  incorporated  with 
Uw  other  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire  (Snet 
IVip.8;  Eutnp.  vii.  19). 

Id  the  preceding  sketch  those  drcumstauces  only 
IwTe  been  selected  which  illustrate  the  history  of  the 
Odryaiaiis  as  a  people,  without  entering  into  the 
pernml  history  of  their  monarchs.  The  following 
i>  a  list  of  the  dynasty ;  an  account  of  the  difierent 
longs  who  compose  it  will  be  fonud  in  the  Diet,  of 
Biogr.  and  MtftkoL  nnder  the  respective  heads.  1. 
Teres.  2.  Sitakee.  3.  Senthes  I.  4.  Medocus 
(or  Amadocns)  with  Maesades.  5.  Senthes  II.  6. 
Cotys  L  7.  Cersobleptes,  with  Amadocns  and  Be- 
•uadet.  8.  Senthes  UI.  9.  Cutys  II.  10.  Cotys 
III.  II.  gadales.  12.  Cotys  IV.  13.  Khoeina- 
lakeBl.  14.  Cotys  V.  and  Bhascuporis.  IS.  Rhoe- 
niataltesIL     16.  Cotys  VL 

The  manners  of  the  Odiysians  partook  of  that 
wildneas  and  ferocity  which  was  commun  to  all  the 
Thracian  tribes,  and  which  made  their  name  a  by- 
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word  among  the  Greeks  and  Bomans ;  but  the  horrible 
picture  drawn  of  them  by  Ammiauus  Marcellinns 
(zxTii.  4.  §  9)  is  probably  overcharged.  Like  roost 
other  barbarous  nations  of  the  north,  they  were  ad- 
dicted to  intoxication,  and  their  long  drinking  bouts 
were  enlivened  by  warlike  dances  perfonntd  to  a 
wild  and  harbarons  music.  (Xen.  Anab.  viL  3.  §  32.) 
Hence  it  is  characteristic  that  it  was  oonsida«d  a 
mark  of  the  highest  distinction  to  be  a  table  com- 
panion of  the  king's;  but  whoever  oiioyed  this  hcmour 
was  expected  not  only  to  drink  to  the  king,  but  also 
to  makehima  present  (/1. 16,seq.)  Amoigsacha 
people,we  are  not  surprised  to  find  that  Dionysus  seems 
to  have  been  the  deity  most  worshipped.  They  had 
a  custom  of  buying  th«r  wives  from  their  parents, 
which  Herodotus  (r.  6)  repraaents  as  prevailing 
among  all  the  Thracian  tribes.  [T.  H.  D.] 

ODBTSUS.    [Hadbiasofolis.] 

ODTSSEIA  QOiiartia,  Strab.iu.  pp.  149,  157; 
'OSvtrata,  Steph.  B.  i.  v.),  a  town  of  Hispania  Bae- 
tica,  lying  N.  of  Abdere,  and,  according  to  tradition, 
built  by  IJlysses,  together  with  a  temple  to  Athene. 
By  SoUnns  (c  23)  and  others  it  has  been  absurdly 
identified  with  Oliupo  (^LMon) ;  but  its  ute,  and  even 
its  existence,  are  altogether  nnoertaiiL    [T.  B.  D.] 

OEA  (Pomp.  Hela,  L  7.  §  6  ;  Oeeiuis  civitas, 
Plm.  V.  4;  Tac  Hitt  iv.  50;  SoUn.  S7;  Amm. 
Hare  zzriiL  6;  'E^  PtoL  iv.  3.  §  12),  a  town  in 
the  district  of  the  Syrtes,  whidi,  with  Leptis 
Magna,  and  Sabrata,  formed  the  African  Tripolis. 
Although  there  had  probably  been  an  old  Phoeni- 
cian factory  here,  yet,  from  the  silence  of  Scylax 
and  Strabo,  the  foundation  of  the  Roman  colony 
("  Oeea  calonia,"  /(m.  AiUon,')  must  be  asugned  to 
Uie  middle  of  the  first  century  after  Christ.  It 
flourished  under  the  Romans  until  the  fourth  cen- 
tuiy,  when  it  was  greatly  injured  by  the  Libyan 
Ausuriani.  (Amm.  Marc.  I.  c.)  At  the  Saracen 
invasion  it  would  seem  that  a  new  town  sprung  up 
on  the  ruins  of  Oea,  which  assumed  the  Roman  name 
of  the  district — the  modem  Tr^nli;  TVdiKs,  the 
Moorish  name  of  the  town,  is  merely  the  same  word 
articulated  through  the  medium  of  Arab  pronuncia- 
tion. At  Tr^mli  there  is  a  very  perfect  marble  tri- 
umphal arch  dedicated  to  M.  Auielins  Antoninus  and 
L.  Aurelius  Verus,  which  will  be  found  beautifiilly 
figured  in  Captain  Lyons  TraveU  m  N.  Africa,  p. 
18.  Many  other  Roman  remains  have  been  found 
here,  espedally  glass  urns,  some  of  which  have  been 
sent  to  EngUnd. 

For  some  time  it  was  thought  that  a  coin  of  An- 
toninus, with  the  "epigraph"  col.  avo.  ocb., 
was  to  be  referred  to  this  town.  (Eckhel,  toL  iv. 
p.  131.)  Its  right  to  claim  this  is  now  contested. 
(Duchalais,  RatUutim  a  OUxua  de  Piiidie,  a  J(ru- 
talem  ei  aux  Contria  Occ.  de  la  Haute  Atkde  troit 
Momaies  Cohninlet  attrSmia  a  Ocea,  Beme  Nu- 
mismatique,  1849,  pp.  97 — 103;  Beechey,  Exped. 
to  the  Coatt  of  Africa,  pp,  24—32;  Barth,  Wander- 
mgm,  pp.  294,  295,  391.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

OEA  (Ota,  Otn).  1.  A  town  in  Aegina.  [Vol 
L  PL  34,  a.] 

2.  A  town  in  Thera.    [Theraj. 

OEANTHEIA  or  OEANTHE  (OUhBm,  Hel- 
hmic.  ap.  Steph.  B.,  Polyb.,  Pans. ;  Oiai^,  Hecatae. 
ap.  Steph.  B.,  Phn.  iv.  3.  s.  4;  Ztweis,  Scylax,  p. 
14;  Euoreia,  PtoL  iiL  15.  §  3:  Etb.  Obu^fis: 
GaUatdhi),  an  important  town  of  the  Locri  Ozohio, 
situated  at  the  western  entrance  of  the  Crissaean 
gulf.  Polybius  says  that  it  is  opposite  to  Aegeira 
in  Acbaia  (iv.  57,  comp.  v.  17),  which  agrees  with 
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tlw  sitiuUon  of  GalaxUhi.  The  Oauitliians 
(Olmpt*!!)  are  imntianed  among  the  Loori  Ozolae 
b;  Thaojdida  (iii.  101).  Scjiaz  calls  the  town 
Enaothis ;  and  eince  Stnbo  laTi  (vi.  p.  259)  that 
Loeri  Epiiepbyrii  in  Italy  was  foonded  bj  the  Locri 
Ozolae,  under  a  leader  named  Euanthee,  it  has  been 
ooDJectored  that  Oeantbeis  or  Enantheia  was  the 
place  where  the  emigisnts  embarked.  Oeantheia 
appears  to  have  bera  the  only  maritime  oitj  in 
Locris  remaining  in  the  time  of  Pansanias,  with  the 
exception  of  Naupactns.  The  only  objects  at  Oean- 
theia mentioned  by  Pansanias  were  a  temple  of 
Aphrodite,  and  one  of  Artemis,  situated  in  a  grore 
above  the  town  (x.  38.  §  9).  The  town  is  men- 
tioned in  the  Tab.  Peut.  as  situated  20  miles  bom 
Nanpaotus  and  15  from  Anticyra.  The  remains  of 
antiquity  at  GalaxIM  are  very  few.  There  are 
some  rains  of  Hellenic  walls;  and  an  inscription  of 
no  importance  has  been  disoorered  there.  ,  (Biickh, 
/mer.  No.  1764.)  The  modem  town  is  inhaUted 
by  an  active  aea&ring  popolation,  who  poeaessed 
180  ships  when  Ulcichs  visited  the  place  in  1837. 
(Lealce,  Iforthem  Greece,  y<A.tt.p.  594;  mricbs, 
JMten,  ^  p.  5.) 

OE'ASO,  OEASSO  (Oiariir,  Strab.  iii  p.  161 ; 
OWtni,  Ptol.  ii.  6.  §  10),  erroneously  written  Olarso 
by  Pliny  (iii.  3.  s.  4,  iv.  2a  s.  34),  was  a  maritime 
town  rf  the  Vasoones  m  Hispania  Tamconensis, 
near  the  promontory  of  the  same  name,  and  on  the 
river  Hagrada  (Mela,  iii  1),  moat  probably  Ot/ar^ 
or  Ofttmm,  near  Jrtm  and  FumUarabia.  In  an 
Inscr.  we  find  it  written  Oeasnna.  (Gmt  p.  718 ; 
Oienhart,  Ifot  Vaie.  ii.  8;  Florez,  £q>.  S.  xziv. 
pp.  15,  62,  and  xxxiL  p.  147.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

OEASSO  (OWirtf,  Ptol.  ii  6.  §  10,  ii  7.  §  S), 
a  promontory  of  Hispania  Tarracouensis,  in  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  Vascones,  formed  by  the  N.  extremity 
of  the  Pyrenees,  now  C.  Biguera.       [T.  H.  D.] 

OECHAXIA  (OtxoXfa:  Elk.  OlxtAuit),  the 
name  of  several  ancient  towns  in  Greece.  1.  In 
Hessenia,  in  the  fUia  of  Stenydemi.  It  was  in 
ruins  in  the  time  of  Epaminondas  (Pans.  iv.  26. 
§  6),  and  its  position  was  a  matter  of  dispnte  in  later 
times.  Stmbo  identified  it  with  Andania,  the  an. 
dent  residence  of  the  Meesenian  kings  (viiL  pp.  339, 
350, 360,  X.  p.  448),  and  Pansanias  with  Camasium, 
which  was  only  8  stadia  distant  from  Andania,  and 
upon  the  river  Charadrus.  (Pans.  W.  S.  §2,  iv.  33. 
§4.)  Camasium,  in  the  time  of  Pausanias,  was  the 
name  given  to  a  grove  of  cypresses,  in  which  were 
etatnes  of  Apollo  Cameius,  of  Hermes  Criophoras, 
and  of  Persephone.  It  was  here  that  the  mystic 
rites  of  the  great  goddessee  were  celebrated,  and  that 
the  nm  was  preserved  containing  tlie  bones  of  Ea- 
rytus,  the  son  of  Melanens.  (Pans.  iv.  33.  §§  4,  5.) 

2.  In  Enboea,  in  the  district  of  Eretria.  (Hecat. 
ap.  Paus.  iv.  2.  §  3 ;  Soph.  Track.  74 ;  Strab.  ix. 
PL  438,  X.  p.  448 ;  Steph.  B.  i.  c.) 

3.  In  Thessaly,  on  the  Peueins,  between  Pelinna 
to  the  east  and  Trioca  to  the  west,  noE  far  £rom 
Ithome.  (Strab.  viii.  pp.  339,  350,  ix.  p.  438,  x. 
PL  448;  Paus.  iv.  2.  §  3;  Steph.  B.  I:  v.) 

4.  In  the  territory  of  Tracfais.  (Strab.  viii  p.  339, 
X.  p.448;  Steph.  B. «,  V.) 

5.  In  Aetolia.  (Strab.  x.  p.  448.)  Each  of  these 
cities  was  considered  by  the  respective  inhabitants  as 
the  residence  of  the  celebrated  Eurytas,  who  wsa 
cooqoered  by  Hercules,  and  the  capture  of  whose  city 
was  the  subject  of  an  epic  poem  called  O^x"^''* 
lAstni,  which  was  ascribed  to  Homer  or  Oresphy- 
his.    Hence  among  the  early  poets  there  was  a  dU- 
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fneDce  of  statement  upon  the  subject.  The  Ues- 
senian  Oeohalia  was  called  the  city  of  Euiytos  in 
the  Iliad  (ii  596)  and  the  Odyssey  (xxi  13),  and 
this  statement  was  followed  by  Pherecydes  (ap.SckoL 
ad  Sopk.  Track.  354)  and  Pansanias  (iv.  2.  §3). 
The  Enboean  dty  was  sslected  by  the  writer  of  the 
poem  on  the  Capture  of  Oechalia  (SchoL  ap.  Sepk. 
t  c),  by  Hecataens  (<y.  Potu.  L  e.),  and  by  Stnbo 
(x.  p.  448).  The  Thessalian  city  is  mentioaed  aa  the 
residence  of  Eutytns  in  another  passage  of  the  Iliad 
(ii  730);  and  K.  0.  MUller  supposes  tliat  this  was 
the  dty  of  the  original  fable.  (^Doriaiu,  vol.  i  p.  426, 
acq.,  tranal.) 

OECHARDES  (Otx<V>Si|>.°Ptoi  vi.  16.  §§  3,  4), 
a  river  of  Serica,  the  sources  of  which  Ptolemy  (L  e.) 
phces  in  the  Anxasii  M.,  Asmiraei  M.,  and  Caaii 
H.,  the  Utter  of  which  mountain  ranges  we  may 
safely  identify  with  the  chain  of  KoKl^for.  The 
statement  of  Ptolemy,  earning  through  Huinna,  who 
derived  his  knowledge  of  the  trading  route  of  the 
Seres  from  Titian  us  of  Macedonia,  also  called  Maes, 
the  son  of  a  merchant  who  had  sent  his  eommeraal 
agents  into  that  oounti?  (Ptd.  i  1 1.  §  7),  indicates 
a  certain  amount  of  acquaintance  with  that  singular 
depression  in  Central  Asia  which  lies  to  the  E.  of 
Pamir,  the  structure  of  which  has  been  inferred 
from  the  direction  of  its  water-conraes.  The  0»- 
chardas  may  be  considered  to  re{a«aent  the  liver 
ibrmed  by  the  nnioo  of  the  streams  of  Kkotam, 
Yarbmd,  KauAgar,  and  Utki,  and  which  flows 
close  to  the  hills  at  the  base  of  TlMm.Sdum.  The 
OEcaAKOAE  (Oixi^>6<u,  Ptd.  vi  16.  §  4)  deriving 
thdr  name  from  the  river  must  be  assigned  to  this 
district.    [Sbbica.]  [E.  B.  J.] 

OEDANES.    [Dtabdambs.] 

OENEANDA.    [OrNOAsoA.] 

OEIIEON  {0'u>*4r),  a  town  of  the  Locri  Onlac. 
east  of  Nanpactos,  posseesing  a  port  and  a  sacred 
enclosure  of  the  Nemeian  Zeus,  where  Hesiod  was 
■aid  to  have  been  killed.  It  was  from  this  place 
that  Demoethenea  set  oat  on  his  expeditkm  into 
Aetolia,  in  b.  o.  426,  and  to  which  he  returned  with 
the  remnant  of  his  forces.  Leake  supposes  that  the 
territory  of  Oeneon  was  separated  from  that  af  Nan- 
paetus  by  the  river  Momo,  and*that  Oeneon  par- 
haps  stood  at  MugUa,  ix  near  the  ibnntun  Amkla. 
(Thuc iii.  95,  seq.;  Steph. B.  «.  v.;  Leake,  A'or^Aera 
Greece,  vol  ii  p.  616.) 

OENEUS  (Ot>^),  a  river  of  Pamxiua,  a  feribn- 
tary  of  the  Savus  (Ptol  ii.  17.  §  2>  In  the  Pouting. 
Table  it  is  called  Indenea,  and  now  bean  the  mune 
of  Utma.  [L.  &] 

OENI' ADAE  I .  (OtnaSoi,  Thuc.  et  alU ;  Own- 
iScu,  Steph.  B.  S.C.:  Etk.  OlnaSat:  Triiatdke), 
a  town  in  Acamania,  situated  on  the  W.  bank  of  the 
Achelous,  about  10  miles  firom  its  moath.  It  was  en* 
of  the  most  important  of  the  Acamanian  towns,  bdng 
strongly  fortified  both  by  nature  and  by  art,  and 
commanding  the  whole  of  the  south  of  Acamania. 
It  was  surrounded  by  marshes,  many  of  them  of 
great  extent  and  depth,  which  rendered  it  quite  in- 
accessible in  the  winter  to  an  invading  force.  Its 
territory  appears  to  have  extended  on  both  sides  of 
the  Achelous,  and  to  have  consisted  of  the  district 
called  Paracheloitis,  which  was  vary  fertile.  It 
seems  to  have  derived  its  name  from  the  mythical 
Oeneus,  the  great  Aetolian  hero.  The  town  is  first 
mentioned  about  b.  c.  455.  The  Messenians,  who 
had  been  settled  at  Naupactus  by  the  Athenians  at 
the  end  of  the  Third  Messenian  War  (455),  shortly 
afterwards  made  an  expedition  against  Oeniadae, 
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which  they  took;  bnt  after  holding  it  for  a  year, 
tbejr  were  attacked  bj  the  Acanuuiians  and  com- 
pelled to  abandon  the  town.  (Paoa.  iv.  25.)  Oeni- 
adae  is  repmented  at  that  time  as  an  enemj  of 
Athens,  which  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  rea- 
sons that  induced  the  Messenians  to  attack  the 
place.  Twentj-three  years  before  the  Peloponnesian 
War  (b.  a  454)  Pericles  laid  siege  to  the  town,  but 
was  unable  to  take  it.  (Tbuc.  i.  Ill;  Diod.  zi.  85.) 
In  the  Peloponnesian  War,  Oeniadae  still  continued 
opposed  to  the  Athenians,  and  was  the  only  Acar- 
nanian  town,  with  the  exception  of  Ajitacus,  which 
sided  with  the  Lacedaemonians.  In  the  third  year 
of  the  war  (429)  Phonnion  made  an  expedition  into 
AranuiTiia  to  secure  the  Athenian  ascendancy  ;  bnt 
though  he  toiA  Astacus,  he  did  not  continue  to 
march  against  Oeniadae,  because  it  was  the  winter, 
at  which  season  the  marshes  secured  the  town  from 
all  attack.  In  the  following  year  (438)  his  sou 
Asopius  saikd  up  the  Achelons,  and  ravaged  the 
territoy  of  Oeniadae;  but  it  was  not  till  424  that 
Demoatheoes,  assisted  by  all  the  other  Acamanians, 
compelled  the  town  to  join  the  Athenian  alliance. 
(Thoc.  it  102,  iii.  7,  iv.  77.)  It  continued  to  be  a 
place  of  great  importance  during  the  Macedonian 
ami  Roman  wars.  In  the  time  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  the  Aetolians,  who  had  extended  their  do- 
minioiis  cm  the  W.  bank  of  the  Achelons,  succeeded 
in  obtaining  possession  of  Oeniadae,  and  expelled  its 
inhabitants  in  so  cruel  a  manner  that  they  were 
threatened  with  the  vengeance  of  Alexander.  (Diod. 
sviii.  8.)  Oeniadae  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
Aetolians  till  219,  when  it  was  taken  by  Philip, 
king  of  Uaoedonia.  This  monarch,  awaie  of  the 
importance  of  the  place,  strongly  fortified  the  citadel, 
and  commenced  uniting  the  harbour  and  the  arsenal 
with  the  citadel  by  means  of  walls.  (Polyb.  iv.  65.) 
In  21 1  Oeniadae,  together  with  the  adjacent  Nesus 
(N^ot)  or  Nasns,  was  taken  by  the  Bomana,  under 
M.  Vakiins  Laevinus,  and  given  to  the  Aetolians,  who 
were  then  their  alHee;  but  in  189  it  was  restored  to 
the  Acamaniuis  by  virtue  of  one  of  the  conditions  of 
the  peace  made  between  the  Bomans  and  Astdians  in 
that  year.  (PoL  ix.  39;  Liv.  xzvi  24;  Pdyb. 
xzii.  15;  Liv.  zxzviit  11.)  From  this  period 
Oeniadae  disappears  from  history;  bnt  it  continued 
to  exist  in  the  time  of  Stnibo  (x.  p.  459). 

The  exact  site  of  Oeniadae  was  long  a  matter  of 
dispntei  Dodwell  and  Gell  supposed  the  ruins  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  Achelons  to  represent 
Oeniadae;  bnt  these  nuns  are  those  of  Plenron. 
[Pleurox.]  The  true  position  of  Oeniadae  has 
now  been  fixed  with  certainty  by  Leake,  and  his 
acooont  has  been  confirmed  by  Mure,  who  has  since 
visited  the  spot.  Its  ruins  are  found  at  the  modem 
TrikardAo,  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Achelons,  and 
are  surroonded  by  morasses  on  every  side.  To  the 
N.  these  swamps  deepen  into  a  reedy  marsh  or  hike, 
DOW  called  Lami  or  Kalokhi,  and  by  the  ancients 
Uelite.  In  this  Uke  is  a  small  island,  probably  tlie 
same  as  the  Naaos  mentiaied  above.  Thocydides 
is  not  quite  correct  in  his  statement  (ii.  102)  that 
the  marshes  around  the  city  were  caused  by  the 
Acbekns  aknie;  he  appears  to  take  no  notice  c^  the 
lake  cf  Melite,  which  afforded  a  mnch  greater  pro- 
tection to  the  city  than  the  Achelons,  and  which  has 
no  eoonectioa  wiUi  this  river.  The  city  occupied  an 
extensive  insulated  hill,  from  the  southern  extremity 
of  which  there  stretches  out  a  long  slope  m  the  di- 
rection of  the  Acbekns,  connecting  the  hill  with  the 
plua.    The  entire  drcnit  of  the  fortifications  still 
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exisis,  and  cannot  be  much  less  than  three  miles. 
The  walls,  which  are  chiefly  of  polyponal  construc- 
tion, are  in  an  excellent  state  of  preservation, 
often  to  a  height  of  from  10  to  12  feet  Towards 
the  N.  of  the  city  was  the  port,  ccmmuninting  with 
the  sea  by  a  deep  river  or  creek  running  up  through 
the  contignous  marah  to  Petala  on  the  coast. 

Leake  discovered  the  ruins  of  a  theatre,  which 
stood  near  the  middle  of  the  city  ;  but  the  most  in- 
teresting remains  in  the  place  are  its  arched  pce- 
tems  or  sallyports,  and  a  larger  arched  gateway 
leading  from  the  port  to  the  city.  These  arched 
gateways  appear  to  be  of  great  antiquity,  and  prove 
that  the  arch  was  known  in  Greece  at  a  much  earlier 
period  than  is  usually  supposed.  Drawings  of  several 
of  these  gateways  are  given  by  Mure.  (Leake, 
Northern  Greece,  vol.  UL  p.  556,  «eq.;  Mure, 
Joitmal  '<if  a  Tour  m  Greece,  vol.  i.  p.  106,  seq.; 
see  also,  respecting  the  arches  at  Oeniadae,  Leake, 
Pdopomaiaca,  p.  121.) 

Strabo  (x.  p.  450)  speaks  of  a  town  callsd  Old 
Oenia  (4  iroXauk  Oiyala*'),  which  was  deserted  in 
his  tdme,  and  which  he  describes  as  midway  be- 
tween Stratus  and  the  sea.  New  Oenia  (ti  rw 
Olrata),  which  he  places  70  stadia  above  the  mouth 
of  the  Achelons,  is  the  celebrated  town  of  Oeniadae, 
spoken  of  above.  The  history  of  Old  Oenia  is  un- 
known. Leake  conjectures  that  it  may  possibly 
have  been  Erysiche  ('Epvo-fxi)),  which  Stephanus 
supposes  to  be  the  same  as  Oeniadae;  but  this  is  a 
mistake,  as  Strabo  quotes  the  authority  of  the  poet 
ApoUodoms  to  prove  that  the  Erysidisei  were  a 
people  in  the  interior  of  AcamanuL  Leake  places 
Old  Oenia  at  Paka  Mani,  where  he  fotmd  some 
Hellenic  remains.  (Steph.  B.  «.  t>.  OlrttdXm;  Strab. 
X.  p.  460;  Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  524, 
seq.) 

2.  A  city  of  Thessaly,  in  the  district  Oetaea. 
(Strab.  ix.  p.  434;  Steph.  B.  t.  e.) 


com  OF  OENIADAE. 

OENIUS  (O&iot),  also  called  OenoS  (Owiiq, 
Arrian,  PeripL  PonL  Eta.  p.  16),  a  small  river  of 
Pontos,  emptying  itself  into  the  Eoxine,  30  stadia 
east  of  the  month  of  the  Thoaris.  (Anonym.  Peripl. 
Pont  Ewe.  f.  n.)  [L.S.] 

OENOAMDA  {OtmJii>ta),  a  town  in  the  extreme 
west  of  Ejsidia,  belonging  to  the  territory  of  Cibyra, 
with  which  and  Bolbura  and  Bubon  it  fo(ined  a 
tetnpolis,  a  political  confederacy  in  which  each  town 
had  one  vote,  while  Cibyra  had  two.  (Strab.  xiii. 
p.  631 ;  Steph.  B.  f.  r. ;  Liv.  zxxviii.  37  ;  Flin.  v. 
28  ;  comp.  CnntA.)  The  town  is  mentioned  as  late 
as  the  time  of  Uierocles,  who,  however  (p.  685), 
calls  it  by  the  corrupt  name  of  Enoonda.     [L.  S.] 


*  The  MSS.  of  Strabo  have  Aivofa,  which  Leake 
was  the  first  to  point  out  most  be  changed  into 
OSrata.  Kramer,  the  latest  editor  of  Strabo,  has 
inserted  Leake's  correction  in  the  text. 
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OENOBABAS  (OlyoSifas  or  Olmrifas),  ■ 
river  of  the  plain  of  Antlocb,  in  Sjria,  at  which, 
aooording  to  Strabo  (xvi.  p.  751),  Ptolemy  Phi- 
lonwtcr,  having  conqoend  Alexander  Balas  in 
battle,  died  of  his  wounds.  It  has  been  identified 
with  the  Uphrenus,  modem  Aphreen,  which,  rising 
in  the  roots  of  Amanos  Moos  {Abnadagks),  rons 
southward  through  the  plain  of  Cyrrhestica,  until 
il  &lls  into  the  small  lake,  which  receives  also  the 
Labotas  and  the  Arceuthns,  &om  which  their 
tinited  waters  run  westward  to  join  the  Orontes 
coming  from  the  south.  The  Oenoparas  is  the 
easternmost  of  the  three  streams.  It  is  unques- 
tionably the  Afrin  of  Abnlfeda.  {Tabula  Syr., 
Supplement*,  p.  15S,  ed.  Koehler;  Cbesoey,  Ex- 
pedttion,  vol.  i.  pp.  407,  423.)  [G.  W.] 

OE'NOE  (Oirirf).  1.  A  snuUl  town  on  the  north- 
west coast  of  the  island  of  Icaria.  (Stiab.  ziv.  p. 
639  ;  Steph.  B.  a.  c. ;  Athen.  i.  p.  30.)  This  town 
was  probably  situated  in  the  fertile  plain  below  the 
modem  Messaria.  The  name  of  the  town  seems  to 
be  derived  bom  the  wine  grown  in  its  neighbourhood 
on  the  slopes  of  Mount  Pramnos,  though  others 
believe  that  the  Icaiian  OenoS  was  a  colony  of  the 
Attic  town  of  the  same  name.  (Comp.  Boss,  iZeum 
ou/den  Oriech.  In$dn,  ii.  pp.  159, 162.) 

2.  A  port-town  on  the  coast  of  Fontus,  at  the 
mouth  d  the  river  Oenios,  which  still  bears  its 
ancient  name  of  OenoS  under  the  oormpt  form  Unieh. 
(Arrian,  PeripL  Pont.  Em.  pi  16 ;  Anonym.  PeriiU. 
p.  11 ;  comp  Hamiltfln,  Reiearcha,  i.  p.  271.) 

3.  An  ancient  name  of  the  island  of  Sicinus. 
[SiCDcus.]  [L.  S.] 

OE'NOE  (Otnlii :  Etk.  Olyoaut,  OlraZot).  1. 
An  Attic  demos  near  Marathon.     [Mabatboh.] 

2.  An  Attic  demos  near  Eleutherae,  upon  tia 
confines  of  Boeotia.     [Vol.  I.  p.  329,  Mo.  43.] 

3.  A  fortress  in  the  territoiy  of  Corinth.  [VoL  L 
p.  685,  b.] 

4.  Or  Oene  (O&ti,  Steph.  B.  t.  v.),  a  small  town 
in  the  Argeia,  west  of  Atgoe,  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  river  Chandros,  and  on  the  sootfaem  (the  Pri- 
nus)  of  the  two  roads  leading  from  Argos  to  Man- 
tineia.  Above  the  town  was  the  mountain  Arte- 
misiom  (_Malev6i'),  with  a  temple  of  Artemis  on  the 
summit,  worshipped  by  the  inhabitants  of  Oenoe 
under  the  name  of  Oenoatis  (OtmmTts).  The 
town  was  named  by  Dioinedes  after  his  grand&ther 
Oenens,  who  died  here.  -  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
this  town  the  Athenians  and  Argives  gained  a  vic- 
tory over  the  Lacedaemonians.  (Paua.  ii.  1 5.  §  2, 
i.  15.  §  I,  z.  10.  §  4;  ApoUod.  L  8.  §  6;  Steph.  B. 
*.  V.)  L«>ke  originally  pUced  Oenoe  near  the  left 
bonk  of  the  Charadnis  ;  but  in  his  later  work  he 
has  changed  his  (pinion,  and  suppoees  it  to  have 
stood  near  the  right  bank  of  the  Inacbns.  His 
original  supposition,  however,  seems  to  be  the  cor- 
rect one;  since  there  can  be  Uttle  doubt  that  Boes 
has  rightly  described  the  course  of  the  two  roads 
leading  from  Argos  to  Mantineia.  (Leake,  Aforeo, 
vol.  ii.  p.  413,  Pelopott.  p.  266;  Boss,  Reitea  »n 
Ptioponna,  p.  133.) 

5..  Or  BoEOHOA,  a  town  of  Elis,  near  the  Ho- 
meric Ephyra.  (Stnb.  viii.  p.  338.)  [Vol.  I. 
p.  839,  b.] 

OEMOLADOM  (CAm\itm>,  Stadiam.  §  96),  a 
river  in  the  district  ni  the  African  Syrtes,  near  the 
town  of  Amakaba  {'A/uipaia,  StadUum.  L  e.),  where 
there  was  a  tower  and  a  cove.  Barth  (  Wmdenmgen, 
ppi  300,  369)  refers  it  to  the  Wadg  iftid,  where 
there  is  a  valley  with  a  stream  of  sweet  water  in 
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the  sandy  vraste;  and  Mttller,  in  his  map  to  illustrate 
the  Coast-describer  {Tab.  in  Gtog.  Grate  Mtn.  Par. 
1855),  places  Amaraea  at  RoM-al-Hamrak,  where 
Admiral  Smyth  {Medittrraiiium,  p.  456)  marks 
cove  ruins,  and  Admiral  Beechey  {Exped.  to  N.  Coatt 
(ffAfnui,  p.  72)  the  ruins  oif  several  baths  with 
teSKbkted  pavements,  to  the  W.  of  which  there  is 
a  stream  flawing  from  the  Wad»i  Mata.  [E.  B.  J.] 
OENCNE  or  OENCPIA.  [Abodia.] 
OENO'PHYTA  (ri  Oint^vra),a  place  in  Boeotia, 
where  the  Athenians  under  Mynmides  gained  a 
signal  victory  over  the  Boeotians  in  B.  c  456.  As 
this  victory  was  followed  by  the  destmctioD  of  Ta- 
nagia,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  was  in  the 
territory  of  the  latter  ci^,  not  far  from  the  frontier 
of  Attica.  Its  name,  moreover,  shows  that  it  wa« 
the  place  where  the  wine  was  chiefly  produced,  for 
which  the  territory  of  Tanagra  was  cel<j»ated. 
Leake  therefore  places  it  at  r«ia  (written  Ofno, 
perhaps  a  corruption  of  0'iv6^vTa),  which  stands  in 
a  commanding  potation  near  the  left  bank  of  the 
Asopus,  between  Tanagra  and  Oropus.  (Thuc.  L 
108,  iv.  95 ;  Leake,  Northern  Greece,  v<L  iL  p. 
463.) 

OEXO'TRIA  (Oiytrrpla),  was  the  name  given  by 
the  Greeks  in  very  early  times  to  the  soutbemmast 
portion  of  Italy.  That  coontry  was  inhabited  at  the 
period  when  the  Greeks  first  became  acqtuinted 
with  it,  and  began  to  colonise  its  shores,  by  a  people 
whom  they  called  Oehotbi  or  Oemoteui  (Ouwrpoi 
or  OlyiiTpuu).  Whether  the  appellation  was  a  na- 
tional one,  or  was  even  known  to  the  people  them- 
selves, we  have  no  means  of  judging;  but  tjie  Greek 
writers  mention  several  other  tribes  in  the  same  part 
of  Italy,  by  the  names  of  Choncs,  Morgetes,  and 
Itali,  all  of  whom  they  regarded  as  of  the  same  race 
with  the  Oenotrians;  the  two  former  being  expressly 
called  Oenotrian  tribes  [CuoiiBS;  MoBaETEs], 
while  the  name  of  Itali  was,  according  to  the  ac- 
count generally  received,  ^iplied  to  the  Oenotrians 
in  general.  A^tiochns  of  Syracuse  distinctly  spoke 
of  the  Oenotri  and  Itsli  ss  the  same  peoide  (op. 
Strab.  vi.  p.  254),  and  defined  the  boundaries  of 
Oenotria  (under  which  name  he  included  the  conn- 
tr  s  subsequently  known  as  Locania  and  Bmttnun 
excUuive  of  lapygia)  as  identical  with  those  d 
Italia  (op.  Strab.  L  e.).  A  well-known  tradition, 
adopted  by  Virgil,  represented  the  Oenotrians  aa 
taking  the  name  of  Italians,  from  a  chief  or  king  vl 
the  name  of  Italus  (Dionys.  i.  12,  35;  Virg.  Aai.  i. 
533;  Arist.  Pol  rii.  10);  but  it  seems  probaUe 
that  this  is  only  one  of  the  mythical  tales  so  common 
among  the  Greeks :  and  whether  the  name  of  Itali 
was  only  the  native  appelhition  of  the  people  whom 
the  Greeks  called  Oenotrians,  or  was  (uiginally 
tliat  of  a  particular  tribe,  like  the  Chooes  and 
Morgetes,  which  wss  gradually  extended  to  the 
whole  nation,  it  seems  certain  that,  in  the  days  of 
Antiochns,  the  names  Oenotri  and  Itali,  Oenotria 
and  Italia,  were  r^arded  as  identical  in  significa. 
tion.  The  former  names,  however,  bad  not  yet 
fallen  into  disuse;  at  least  Herodotus  employs  the 
name  of  Oenotria,  as  one  familiar  to  his  readisrs,  to 
designate  the  country  m  which  the  Phocaean  colony 
of  Vdis  was  founded.  (Herod,  i.  167.)  But  the 
gradual  extension  of  the  name  of  Italia,  as  well  as 
the  conquest  of  the  Oenotrian  territory  by  the  Sa- 
bellian  races  of  theLucanians  and  Brattians,  nato- 
rally  led  to  the  disuse  of  their  name;  and  though 
this  is  still  employed  by  Aristotle  (iW.  viL  10),  it 
is  (mly  in  reference  to  the  ancient  enstoms  and 
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baluts  of  the  people,  and  does  not  prore  that  the 
name  ms  still  in  cnmnt  nse  in  his  time.  Scymnos 
Chios  nses  the  name  Oenotris  in  a  difierent  sense, 
as  distingnished  from  Italia,  and  confines  it  to  a  part 
eoly  of  Locania;  bat  this  seems  to  be  certainly  op- 
pond  to  the  common  nsage,  and  probably  arises 
from  some  misconception.     (Scymn.  Ch.  244, 300.) 

There  seems  no  doubt  that  the  Oenotrians  were  a 
Pehugic  race,  akin  to  the  popniation  of  Epims  and 
the  adjoining  tract  on  the  E.  of  the  Adriatic.  This 
was  evidently  the  opinion  of  those  Greek  writers  who 
lepreaented  Oenotrns  as  one  of  the  sons  of  Ljcaon^ 
the  son  of  Pelasgns,  who  emigrated  from  Arcadia 
at  a  very  early  period.  (Pherecydes,  op.  Diom/t.  L 
13 ;  Pans.  riii.  3.  §  5.)  The  statement  of  Pausa- 
nias,  that  this  was  the  most  ancient  migration  of 
which  be  had  any  knowledge,  shows  that  the  Oeno- 
trians were  coosideml  by  the  Greeks  as  the  earliest 
inhabitants  of  the  Italian  pcninsnla.  Bnt  a  more 
coachuiTB  testimony  is  the  incidental  notice  in  Ste- 
phanos of  Byzantinm,  that  the  Greeks  in  Sonthem 
Italy  called  the  natire  popniation,  whom  they  had 
mlaced  to  a  state  of  serfdom  like  the  Penestae  in 
Tbeasaly  and  the  Helots  in  Laconia,  by  the  name  of 
Pelasgi.  (Stepli.  Byx.  t.  v.  Xau)  These  serfii 
conid  be  no  other  than  the  Oenotrians.  Other  argn- 
mmts  for  their  Pelasgic  origin  may  be  deduced  from 
the  recnrrence  of  the  same  names  in  Sonthem  Italy 
and  in  Epims,  as  the  Chones  and  Chaones,  Pan- 
demia, and  Acheron,  &c.  Aristotle  also  notices  the 
castom  of  avaaWtm,  or  ieasting  at  poblic  tables,  as 
sabsisting  from  a  very  early  period  among  the  Oeno- 
trians as  well  as  in  Crete.    (Arist.  PoL  vii.  10.) 

The  relation  of  the  Oenotrians  to  the  other  tribes 
of  Italy,  and  their  sobjection  by  the  Lncanians,  a 
Sabellian  race  from  tlie  north,  have  been  already 
given  in  the  article  Itaua.  [E.  H.  B.] 

OEMOn'RIDES  INSULAE  (OinnplUt  vr,trai), 
were  two  small  isUndx  off  the  shore  of  Locania, 
nearly  opposite  Velia.  (Strab.  vi.  p.  252 ;  Plin.  iii. 
7.  s.  13.)  Their  individual  names,  according  to 
Pliny,  wer«  Pontia  and  Iscia.  Cloverins  (^ItaL  p. 
1260)  speaks  of  them  ss  still  existing  nnder  their 
ancient  names;  bnt  they  are  mere  rocks,  too  small  to 
be  marked  on  ordinary  modem  maps.      [E.  H.  B.] 

OENUS  (Olrovt:  Etk.  OhtoirruK),  a  small  town 
in  Laconia,  celebrated  for  its  wine,  from  which  the 
river  Oenos,  a  tributary  of  the  Eurotas,  appears  to 
have  derived  its  name.  From  its  being  described  by 
Atkenaeos  as  near  Pitane,  one  of  the  divisions  of 
Sparta,  it  was  probably  situated  near  the  junction  of 
the  Oenos  and  the  Eurotas.  (Steph.  B.  t.  v. ;  Atben. 
i.  p.  81.)  The  river  Oenus,  now  called  Kdefma, 
rises  in  the  watershed  of  Mt,  Faraon,  and,  after 
flowing  in  a  general  south-  westerly  direction,  falls 
into  the  Enrotas,  at  the  distance  of  little  more  than 
a  mile  from  Sparta.  (Polyb.  iL  63,  66;  Liv.  zxziv. 
28.)  The  principal  tribatary  of  the  Oenus  was  the 
GeigylDs  (r6frfa\ot,  Polyb.  ii.  66),  probably  the 
river  of  Yrettati.  (Leake,  Pehpotmaiaca,  p.  347.) 

OENUSSAE  (Ou'aiw'irai,  OtvoiNrai).  I.  A 
eroop  of  iaiands  off  the  coast  of  Messenia.  [Vol. 
n.  p.  34S,  b.] 

3.  A  groop  of  islands  between  Chios  and  the 
Anatk  coast.  (Herod,  i.  165;  Thoc  viii.  34;  Ste]>b. 
B.  t.  p.)  They  are  five  in  norober,  now  called  Sped- 
madora  at  Ergoniii.  Pliuy  (t.  31.  a.  38)  noentions 
only  one  isbnd. 

OEROE.      [PtATABAS.] 

OESCU&  I.  (or<ncat,  Ptd.  iii.  10.  §  10,  viii. 
II.  §  6),  a  town  of  the  TribalU  in  Lower  Moesia, 
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seated  near  the  month  of  the  river  of  the  same  name, 
and  on  the  mad  firam  Viminacinm  to  Nicomedia, 
12  miles  K  from  Valeriana,  and  14  miles  W.  from 
Utnm.  (/(n.  Ant,  p.  220.)  It  was  the  station  of 
the  Legio  V.  Maced.  Proooixns,  who  calls  the  town 
'laKis,  says  that  it  was  fortified  by  Justinian  (<fe 
Aed.  iv.  6).  Usually  identified  with  Ortaomtf, 
though  some  hold  it  to  be  Glava. 

2.  A  river  of  Lower  Hoesia,  called  by  ThocydidM 
(iu  96)  'Oo-iuot,  and  by  Hendotos  (iv.  49)  txios. 
Pliny  (iiL  26.  s.  29)  places  its  source  in  Hoont 
Rhodope;  Thucydides  (2.  e.)  in  Mount  Scamos, 
which  adjraned  Rhodope.  Its  true  source,  however, 
is  on- the  W.  side  of  Haemus,  whence  it  pnrenes  its 
course  to  the  Danube.  It  is  now  called  the  I$her  or 
Ether.  [T.  H.  D.] 

OESTRYHNIDES.  [BiOTAKincAB  Ihsulab, 
Vol  L  p.  433.] 

OESYME  (OWmd,  Thnc.  iv.  107;  Scyl.  p.  27 
(the  MS.  incorrectly  Sio^/iq);  Scymn.  Ch.  655; 
Diod.  Sic.  xiL  68  (by  an  error  of  the  MS.  2i!/<i)); 
Ptol.  iii.  13.  §9;  Piin.  iv.  18;  Armenidas,  ap. 
Alien,  p.  31:  £lh.  Oiirv/uuor,  Steph.  B.),  a  Tha- 
sian  colony  in  Pieris,  which,  with  Galepens,  was 
taken  by  Brasidas,  after  the  capture  of  Amphipolis. 
(Thnc  L  e.)  Its  posiUon  must  be  sought  at  some 
point  on  the  coast  between  NefUr  and  the  month  of 
the  Strymon.  (Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p. 
179 ;  Cousineiy,  Voyage  done  la  Maoedome,  vol-  ii. 
p.  69.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

OETA  (OIth:  Etk.  Otnuns),  a  mountain  in  the 
sooth  of  Thosssly,  which  branches  off  from  Mt. 
Pmdus,  mns  in  a  south-easterly  direction,  and  forms 
the  northern  barrier  of  Central  Greece.  The  only 
entrance  into  Central  Greece  from  the  north  is 
through  the  narrow  opening  left  between  Mt  Oeta 
and  the  sea,  celebrated  as  the  pass  of  Thermopylae. 
[Thermoptlax]  .  Mt.  Oeta  is  now  caUed  Kataeo- 
ikra,  and  its  highest  summit  is  7071  feet  (Jommal 
of  Gtogr.  Soc.  vol.  vii.  p.  94.)  The  mountain  im- 
mediately above  Thermopylae  is  called  Callidromon 
both  by  Strabo  and  Livy.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  428;  Liv. 
zsxvi.  15.)  The  latter  writer  says  that  Callidro- 
mon is  the  highest  summit  of  Mt.  Oeta ;  and  Strabo 
agrees  with  him  in  describing  the  summit  nearest  to 
Thermopylae  as  the  highest  part  of  the  range;  bat 
in  this  opinion  they  were  both  mistaken,  Mt  Patrii- 
tiko,  which  lies  more  to  the  west,  being  considerably 
higher.  Strabo  describes  the  proper  Oeta  as  200 
stadia  in  length.  It  is  celebrated  in  mythology  as  the 
scene  of  the  death  of  Hercules,  whence  the  Roman 
poets  give  to  this  hero  the  epithet  of  Oetaens.  From 
this  mountain  the  southern  district  of  Theesaly  was 
called  Oetaea  (OItouz,  Strab.  ix.  pp.  430, 432, 434), 
and  its  inhabitants  Oetaei  (Oirawi,  Herod,  vii.  217; 
Thuc.  iii.  92 ;  Strab.  ix.  p-  41 6).  There  was  also  a 
city,  Oeta,  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Arophissus, 
son  of  Apollo  and  Diyope  (Anton.  Liberal  c  32), 
which  Stq>hanus  B.  (<.  v.)  describes  as  a  city  of  the 
Malians.  Leake  places  it  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Patri- 
6tUeo,  and  conjectures  that  it  was  the  same  as  the 
sacred  city  mentioned  by  Callimachus.  (^Hgnm.  « 
i)et287.)  [SeeVoLU.p.255.]  {Leakt,  Northern 
Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  4,  aeq.) 

OETENSn  (OlTilrinoi,  PtoL  iu.  10.  §  9),  a  tribe 
m  the  eastern  part  of  Hooia  InArior.     [T.  H.  D.] 

OETYLUS  (OItvXm,  Horn.,  Pans.,  Steph.  B.j 
'BtirvXot,  Bockb,  Inter,  no.  1323;  BtrvAo,  PtoL  iii. 
16.  §  22 ;  OfTvAoi — mXerriu  V  Ini  -rumr  Bf  frvAot, 
Stmb.  viii.  p.  360,  comcted  in  accordance  with  the 
inscription),  a  town  of  Laconia  on  the  eastern  sidt 
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of  tht  HeMenian  gnlf,  repratented  by  the  modern 
town  of  VUj/h,  which  has  borrowed  its  name  from 
it  Panunias  says  that  it  was  80  stadia  from 
Thidamas  and  150  bam  Hessa;  the  latter  distance 
is  too  great,  bat  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  identity  of 
Oetylns  and  Vitj/h;  and  it  appears  that  Pansanias 
made  a  mistake  in  the  names,  as  the  distance  between 
Oetylns  and  Caenepdis  is  150  stadia.  Oetylns  is 
menti(Hied  by  Homer,  and  was  at  a  htter  time  one  of 
the  Eleathero-Lacooian  towns.  It  was  still  goremed 
by  its  ephois  in  the  third  centniy  of  the  Christian 
era.  Pansanias  saw  at  Oetylus  a  temple  of  Sarapis, 
and  a  wooden  statue  of  Apollo  Cameius  in  the 
agora.  Among  the  modem  booses  of  Vitglo  there 
are  remans  of  Hellenic  walls,  and  in  the  chnich  a 
beautiful  fluted  Ionic  column  supporting  a  beam  at 
one  end  of  the  aisle,  and  three  or  four  Ionic  capitals 
in  the  wall  of  the  chnrch,  probably  the  remuns  of 
the  teni]de  of  Saraps.  (Hom.  IL  ii.  585 ;  Strab.  viii. 
p.  360;  Pans.  iii.21.  §  7,  25.  §  10,  26.  §  1 ;  Steph. 
B.  s.  V. ;  PtoL  L  c ;  BSekh,  I.  a. ;  Morritt,  in  Walpole's 
Turheg,  p.  54 ;  Lealce,  Mono,  vol.  L  p.  31 3 ;  Boblaye, 
SiiAeinhtt,  ^.  p.  92 ;  Cnrtins,  Pdopomuioi,  toL  ii. 
p.  283.) 

OEUM  (OTor),  a  mountain  fortress  sitnated  in 
eastern  Looris,  above  Opus,  and  destroyed  by  an 
earthqnalce.  (Sttab.  i.  p.  60.)  According  to  Gell 
its  ruins  are  to  be  seen  on  a  steep  hill,  25  minutes 
above  Lminttti$.    (Itm.  p.  232.) 

OEUM  or  lUM  {OUr,  OJoy,  lib':  Elh.  Oldn,s, 
'linis),  the  chief  town  of  the  d^trict  Sciritis  in  La- 
conia,  commanded  the  pass  throngh  which  was  the 
road  bam  Tegea  to  Sparta.  It  probably  stood  in  the 
Klitum,  or  narrow  pass  throngh  the  watershed  of  the 
monntains  formmg  the  natural  boundary  between 
Laoonia  and  Arcadia.  When  the  Theban  army 
under  Epaminondaa  first  invaded  Laeonia  in  foor 
divisions,  by  four  difierent  passes,  the  only  division 
wliich  encountered  any  resistance  was  the  one  which 
marched  through  the  pass  defended  by  Oeum.  But 
the  Spartan  Ischolans,  who  commanded  a  body  of 
troops  at  this  place,  was  overpowered  by  superior 
numbers;  and  the  invading  force  thereupon  pro- 
ceeded to  Sellasia,  where  they  were  joined  by  the 
other  divisions  of  the  army.  (Xen.  HelL  vi.  5. 
§§  24 — 26.)  In  Xenophen  the  town  is  called  'I<iv 
and  the  inhabitants  *IStu;  but  the  form  Oi'w  or 
OTor  is  probably  more  correct.  Such  towns  or  viUages, 
situated  upon  mountainous  heights,  are  frequently 
called  Ocnra  or  Oca.  (Comp.  Harpocnt.  t.  v.  Ottr.) 
Probably  the  Oeom  in  Soiritis  is  referred  to  in  S(»- 
phanus  under  Olbs  ■  roA(x>''o>'  Tf/ias.  Al<rxi\os 
Mwroif  *  ol  xoXfrcu  Oiartu. 

Oeum  is  not  mentioned  subsequently,  unless  we 
snppoae  it  to  be  the  same  place  as  Iasi;s  ("loirot), 
wliich  Pansanias  describes  as  situated  within  the 
frontiers  of  Laeonia,  but  belonging  to  the  Achaeans. 
(Pans.  viL  13.  §  7 ;  oomp.  Snid.  $.  v.  loirot;  Leake, 
Aforea,  vol.  iii.  p.  30;  Ross,  Reitm  im  Pdoponna, 
pi  179;  Cortins,  Pekpotmao*,  vol.  ii.  p.  264.) 

OEUM  CERAMEICUH.     [Attica,  p.  326,  a.] 

OEUM  DECELEIOUM.    [Attica,  p.  330,  a.] 

OGDAEML    [Marmabica.] 

06LASA,  a  small  island  in  the  Tyrrhenian  or 
Lignrian  sea,  between  Corsica  and  the  coast  of 
Etroria.  (Plin.  iii.  6.  s.  12.)  It  is  now  called 
Montt  Cruto.  [E.  H.  B.J 

OOY'GIA  (^Hyvyhi)  is  the  name  given  by  Homer 
in  the  Odyssey  to  the  island  inhabited  by  the  nymph 
Calypso.  He  describes  it  as  the  central  point  or 
navel  of  the  sea  (5/t^aAot  ftaAcEiririjt),  far  from  all 
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other  lands  ;  and  the  only  doe  to  its  positiim  that 
he  gives  us  is  that  Ulysses  reached  it  after  being 
borne  at  sea  for  eight  days  and  nights  after  he  had 
escaped  from  Charybdis;  and  that  when  he  qmtted 
it  again  he  sailed  for  seventeen  days  and  nights  with 
a  fair  wind,  having  the  Great  Bear  on  his  left  hand 
(i.e.  in  an  easterly  direction),  until  he  came  in  ught 
of  the  Und  of  the  Fhaeacians.  (Horn.  Odyts.  i.  SO, 
8.5,  V.  55, 268 — 280,  sii.  448.)  It  is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  observe  that  the  Homeric  geography  in  le- 
gani  to  all  these  distant  lands  must  be  considered  as 
altogether  fabulous,  and  that  it  is  impossible  to 
attach  any  value  to  the  distances  above  given.  We 
are  wholly  at  a  less  to  account  for  the  localities 
assigned  by  the  Greeks  in  later  days  to  the  scenes 
of  the  Odyssey :  it  is  certam  that  nothing  can  less 
accord  with  the  data  (such  as  they  are)  supplied  by 
Homer  than  the  identifications  they  adopted.  Thus 
the  island  of  Calypso  was  by  many  fixed  on  the 
coast  of  Bruttium,  near  the  Lacinisn  proDKmtory, 
where  there  is  nothing  but  a  mere  rock  of  very  small 
nze,  and  close  to  the  shore.  (Plin.  liL  10.  a.  15  ; 
Swinburne's  TnaeU,  voL  i.  p.  225.)  Others,  again, 
placed  the  abode  Of  the  goddess  in  the  island  of 
Ganlos  (or  Gozo),  an  opinion  apparently  first  ad- 
vanced by  CaHimachus  (Strab.  i,  p.  44,  viL  p.  299), 
and  which  has  at  least  some  semblance  of  proba- 
bility. But  the  identification  of  Fbaeacia  with  Cor- 
cyra,  though  more  generally  adopted  in  antiquity, 
has  really  no  more  fonndation  than  that  of  Ogygia 
with  Gaulos  :  so  that  the  only  thing  approaching 
to  a  geographical  statement  fails  on  examination. 
It  is  indeed  only  the  natural  desire  to  give  to  the 
creations  of  poetic  fancy  a  local  habitation  and  tan- 
gible reality,  that  could  ever  have  led  to  the  asso- 
ciating the  scenes  in  the  Odyssey  with  particnlar 
spots  in  Sicily  and  Italy;  and  the  view  of  Erato- 
sthenes, that  the  geography  of  the  voyage  of  Ulyaws 
was  wholly  the  creation  of  the  poet's  &ncy,  is  cer- 
tainly the  only  one  tenable.  At  the  same  time  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  some  of  the  fables  there  related 
were  founded  on  ^-sgue  rumours  brought  by  voyagers, 
probably  Phoenicians,  from  these  distant  lands.  Tfans 
the  account  of  Scylla  and  Charybdis,  however  ex- 
aggerated, was  doubtless  based  on  truth.  But  the 
very  character  of  these  marvels  of  the  far  west,  and 
the  tales  concerning  them,  in  itself  excludes  the  idea 
that  there  was  any  accurate  get^iapfaical  knowledge 
of  them.  The  ancients  themselves  were  at  variance 
as  to  whether  the  wanderings  of  Ulysses  took  {dace 
within  the  limits  of  the  Mediterranean,  or  were  ex- 
tended to  the  ocean  beyond.  (Strab.  i.  pp.  22 — 26.) 
The  fact,  in  all  probability,  is  that  Homer  had  no 
conception  of  the  distinction  between  the  two.  It 
is  at  least  very  doobtfiil  whether  be  was  acquainted 
even  with  the  existence  of  Italy;  and  the  wlmle 
expanse  of  the  sea  beyond  it  was  undoubtedly  to 
him  a  region  of  mystery  and  fiible. 

The  various  opinions  put  forth  by  ancient  and 
modem  writera  concerning  the  Homeric  geography 
.ire  well  reviewed  hj\5ken{GeographiederGTieekt» 
u.  Romer,  vol.  i.  part  ii.  pp.  310 — 319);  and  the 
inferences  that  may  really  be  dmwn  from  the  lan- 
guage of  the  poet  hibuelf  are  clearly  stated  by  him, 
{lb.  part  i.  pp.  19—31.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

OGYRIS  ("Ciyvpis,  Strab.  xvi.  p.  766),  an  island, 
off  the  southern  coast  of  Carmania  about  20U0 
stadia,  which  was  traditionally  said  to  contain  the 
tomb  of  king  Erythras,  from  which  the  whole  sea  was 
supposed  to  have  derived  its  name.  It  was  marked 
by  a  huge  mound  pUnted  with  wild  palms.    Stnb* 
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■tatm  tlat  he  obtained  this  stoiy  fium  Netrchiu 
and  Orthagonu  (or  Pjthiij;onis),  vho  learnt  it  from 
Mithroputei,  the  s(m  of  a  Pbrjs^aD  satnp,  to  whom 
he  hid  giren  a  passage  in  his  fleet  to  PetBia.  The 
tune  nanM  is  giTen  to  the  island  in  many  other 
|!(egrapbets(asin  HeL  iii.  8.  §  6;  Dionjs.  Per.  607; 
PI'm.  Ti.  as.  s.  32;  Piiscian,  Perieg.  60S;  FesL 
Alien.  794;  Steph.  B.«.e.;  Snidas,  «.«.).  The 
other  edidoos  of  Strebo  read  Tvjipiirri  and  Tvfpiinj, 
— posnbljra  ooimpUon  of  'Ayvplvq  or  Fvflyfi, — the 
farm  which  Vossios  (in  Mdcm,  L  e.)  has  adopted. 
The  accoont,  however,  preserred  in  Arrian's  Voyage 
of  Neaidins  (ImUc.  37),  differs  much  from  the 
ainre.  According  to  him,  the  fleet  sailing  westward 
[UHd  a  desert  and  rocky  island  called  Organs; 
ind,  300  stadia  beyond  it,  came  to  anchor  beside 
another  ishmd  called  Ooraeta ;  that  there  the  tomb  of 
Eiytbns  was  said  to  exist,  and  the  fleet  obtained 
the  aid  of  Mazene,  the  chief  of  the  island,  who 
Tolnnteered  to  accompany  it,  and  pilot  it  to  Snsa. 
It  nems  generally  admitted,  that  the  Organa  of 
Anian  and  Ptolemy  (vi.  7.  §  46,  who,  placing  it 
along  the  Arabian  coast,  has  evidently  adopted  the 
distances  of  Strabo)  is  the  modem  fformus,  which 
bean  also  the  name  of  Grertm,  or  Jenm.  Vincent, 
IraneTer,  thinks  that  it  is  the  modem  Arek,  or 
L'Ank.  (Fby.  Ifeardau,  I  p.  348.)  The  distance 
in  Strabo  is,  perhaps,  oonfonnded  with  the  distance 
tlie  fleet  had  sailed  along  the  coast  of  Carmania. 
Ajain  Nearchns  places  the  tomb  of  Erythras,  not  in 
Oigua,  but  in  Ometa;  and  Agatharchides  mentions 
that  the  lend  this  king  reigned  over  was  very  fertile, 
which  applies  to  the  latter,  and  not  to  the  former. 
(Agathsrch.  p.  2,  ed.  Hndaon.)  The  same  is  tme 
of  what  Pliny  states  of  its  size  (L  e.).  Cortius, 
Without  mentioning  its  name,  evidently  allndes  to 
Ogyris  (Ormtis),  which  he  places  close  to  the  con> 
tisent  (x.  S)f  while  the  Geographer  of  Ravenna  has 
pneerred  a  remembrance  of  all  the  places  under  the 
lead  of  "  Colfo  Persico,"  in  which  he  places  "  Ogi- 
rij,  Oraclia,  Dnrcadena,  Bachos,  Orgina."  Ooraeta 
B  called  m  Strabo  (/.  c.)  Aipcuera;  in  Pliny,  Oracla 
(ri.  28.  s.  98);  in  Ptolemy,  Oiopix9a  (vi.  8.  §  15). 
The  ancient  name  is  said  to  be  jmsenred  in  the 
modeni  Vroet,  or  BrocL  It  also  derives  the  name 
of  ^iiibnt  from  the  qnantity  of  grapes  now  found 
on  it.  Edrisi  calls  Jainh-bMeh,  the  long  island 
(i.  p  364  ;  cf.  also  Wellsted's  Travdt,  vol.  i. 
f.  <S).  The  whole  of  this  complicated  piece  of 
geography  has  been  fally  examined  by  Vincent, 
Vo).  ofKeorchu,  vol  i.  p.  348,  &c. ;  Bitter,  vol.  zii. 
^  435.  [V.] 

Ol'SPOBIS  {Ounrapls,  Ptol.  iv.  3.  §  14;  Opirus, 
PfL  TVii.;  'Erqpor,  Stadiaun.  §  86),  a  town  of  the 
Grater  Syrtis,  which  Barth  (Wmdenmgen,  pp.  368, 
378)  identifies  with  Liman  iVom,  where  there  is  a 
uady  bay  into  which  ships  might  send  their  boats, 
with  almost  all  winds,  for  water,  at  three  wells, 
«itnaled  near  the  beech.  (Beeohey,  Exped.  to  N. 
Caut  of  Africa,  p.  1 73.)  The  tower,  of  which  the 
Coaat^eacriber  speaks,  most  be  the  ruins  at  Ri* 
£tti;  to  the  £.  of  iVotm.  [E.  B.  J.] 

OLBASA  COAffnra).  1.  A  town  in  Cilicia 
Aapen,  at  the  toot  of  Moniit  Tanms,  on  a  tribataty 
oftheCalrcadnos.  (Ptol.  v.  8.  §  6.)  Col.  Leake 
(ins  Minor,  f.  320)  identifies  the  town  of  Olbasa 
with  the  Gibe  mentioned  by  Strabo  (xiv.  p.  672); 
while  in  another  passage  (p.  117)  he  conjectures 
that  Olbasa  may  at  a  later  period  have  changed  ita 
Same  into  Claudinpolis,  with  which  accordingly  he 
it  inclined  to  iden^  it    The  former  supposition  is 
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possible,  hot  not  the  latter,  for  Strebo  places  Olbe  in 
the  interior  of  Cilicia,  between  the  rivers  Lamus  and 
Cydnns,  that  is,  in  the  monntainons  districts  of  the 
Taoms.  According  to  tradition,  Olbe  had  been 
bnilt  by  Ajaz,  the  son  of  Teucer ;  it  contained  a 
temple  of  Zens,  whose  priest  once  ruled  over  all 
Cilicia  Aspera.  (Strab.  /.  e.)  In  htter  tunes  it  was 
regarded  as  belonging  to  Isauria,  and  was  the  seat  of 
a  bishop.  (Hierod.  p.  709  ;  Basil.  Tit  Theclae,  ii. 
8.)  We  still  possess  coins  of  two  of  those  priestly 
princes,  Polemon  and  Ajaz.  (Eckhel,  Doctr.  Num. 
vol.  iii.  p.  36,  &c.)  It  should  be  observed  that 
Stephanns  Byz.  («.  r.  'OXSld)  calls  Olbaaa  or  Olbe 
Olbia. 

2.  A  town  in  the  Lycaonian  district  Antiochiana, 
in  the  south-west  of  Cybistra.  (Ptd.  v.  6.  §  17 ; 
Hierocl.  p.  709.) 

3.  A  town  in  the  northern  part  of  Pisidia,  between 
Pednelissns  and  Selge.  (Ptol.  t.  5.  §8;  Hierocl. p. 
680.)  [L.  S.] 

OLBE.     [OLBA«A,Na  1.] 

OXBLA  ('OXSfo,  Strak  iv.  p.  200,  vii.  p.  306; 
Scymn.  806;  Ptol.  iii.  S.  §  28;  Arriao,  Per.  f.  20; 
Anon.  Per.  p.  8;  Hehi,  ii.  1.  §  6;  Jomand.  S.  Get. 
6;  with  the  affix  Sabia,  SoSio,  Anon.  {.  c;  on  coins 
in  the  Ionic  form  always  'GASIt)).  Pliny  (iv.  26) 
says  that  it  was  anciently  cslled  Olbiofolis,  and 
MiLETOPOLiS:  the  fanner  of  these  names  does  not 
occur  elsewhere,  and  is  derived  probably  from  the 
ethnic  name  Olbiopoutae  ('OKSunrofurm,  Herod, 
iv,  18;  Suid.  t.  v.  Tlo<rfJHi>tos),  which  appears  on 
coins  as  late  as  the  date  of  Caracalhi  and  Alexander 
Sevems.  (Kohler,  MSm.  de  VAcad.  de  St.  Petersb. 
vol.  xiv.  p.  106;  Blaramberg,  ChoUc  det  Med.  An- 
tiques dOlbiopolit  ou  dOlbta,  Paris,  1822;  Mien- 
net,  Deter,  dee  Med.  vol.  i.  p.  349.)  Although  the 
inhabitants  always  called  their  city  Olbis,  strangers 
were  in  the  habit  of  calling  it  by  the  name  of  the 
chief  river  of  Scythia,  Borysthenes  (fiopvaiivris, 
Bofoaiini),  and  the  people  Bobysthenitae  (Bo- 
pvatfythai,  Herod.  {.  c;  Dion  Chrys.  Orat.  xxxri. 
vol.  ii.  p.  74 ;  Lucian,  Toxm:  61  ;  Ilenand:  ap. 
SchoL  ad  Diom)t,  Perieg.  311 ;  Steph.  U.  «,«.; 
Amm.  Mare.  xxii.  8.  §  40;  Macrob.  Sat.  i.  10)i  A 
Grecian  colony  in  Scylhia,  on  the  right  hank  rf  the 
Hypanis,  240  stadia  (Anon.  2.  c;  200  stadia,  Strab. 
p.  200;  15  H.  P.,  Plin.  I  c.)  from  its  month,  the 
rains  of  which  ai«  now  found  at  a  pku;e  on  the  W. 
bank  of  the  Bug,  called  Stomogil,  not  far  from 
the  viUage  Hgiiuko/e,  about  13  Eng.  miles  below 
Nichohev.  Thb  important  settlement,  which  was 
situated  among  the  Scythian  tribes  of  the  Calllpidae 
and  Alozones,  owed  its  origin  to  the  Ionic  Miletus 
in  B.  c.  655.  (Anon.  PeripL  L  e. ;  Euseb.  Cliron.) 
At  an  early  period  it  became  a  point  of  the  highest 
importance  for  the  inland  trade,  which,  issuing  from 
thence,  was  carried  on  in  an  easteriy  and  northern 
direction  as  far  as  Central  Asia.  It  was  visited  by 
Herodotns  (iv.  17,  18,  53,  78),  who  obtained  his 
valuable  information  about  Scythia  from  the  Greek 
traders  of  Olbia.  From  the  important  series  of  in- 
scriptions in  BSckh's  collection  {ftucr.  2058 — 
2096),  it  appean  that  this  city,  although  at  times 
dependent  upon  the  Scythian  or  Sarmatian  princes, 
enjoyed  the  privileges  of  a  free  government,  with 
institutions  framed  upon  the  lonio  model.  Among 
its  eminent  names  occur  those  of  Poseidonius  (Snidas, 
t.  r.),  a  sophist  and  historian,  and  Sphaerus  tlie 
stoic,  a  disciple  of  Zeno  of  Citium,  (PluL  CJeom. 
2.)  There  has  been  mnch  controversy  as  to  the 
date  of  the  famoos  inscription  (BSckh,  No.  2058) 
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which  reconls  the  exploitii  of  Protof^enes,  who,  in 
the  extreme  distress  of  bis  native  city,  aided  it  both 
with  his  purse  and  peraoa.  This  inscription,  ap- 
parently belonging  to  the  period  B.c.218 — SOI, 
mentions  the  GaUtians  and  Sciri  (perhaps  the  same 
as  those  who  are  afterwards  found  anited  with  the 
Hemli  and  Rogii)  as  the  worst  enemies  of  Olbia,  a 
clear  proof  that  in  the  third  centni;  b.  c.  Celtic  tribes 
bad  penetrated  as  fiir  to  the  E.  as  the  Botysthenes. 
Dion  Chrysostom  (^Orat.  xxxri.  p.  76),  who  came 
to  Olbia  when  he  escaped  from  Domitian's  edict, 
rehtes  bow  it  had  becii  destroyed  by  the  Getae 
about  ISO  years  before  the  date  of  his  arrival,  or 
about  D.  c.  50,  but  had  been  restored  by  the  old  in- 
habitants. From  the  inscriptions  it  appears  that 
Angoatns  and  Tiberius  conferred  favours  on  a  cer- 
tain Ababns  of  Olbia  (No.  3060),  who,  in  gratitude, 
erected  a  portico  in  their  honour  (No.  2087),  while 
Antoninns  Pius  assisted  them  against  the  Tauro-Scy- 
thians.  (Jul.  Capit  Anion.  9.)  The  citizens  erected 
sutnea  to  Caracalla  and  Geta  (No.  2091).  The  city 
was  in  all  probability  destroyed  in  the  invasion  of  the 
Goths  A.  D.  2S0,  as  the  name  does  not  occur  hence- 
forth in  history.  For  coins  of  Olbia,  besides  the 
works  already  quoted,  see  Eckhel,  vol.  ii.  p.  3. 
(Pallas, /2eue,  vol  iu  f.  507;  Clarke,  Trav.  vol.  iL 
p.  351;  Morawien  Apostol's  Reite,  p.  27;  Biickh, 
/tucr.  voL  ii.  pp.  86 — 89  ;  Niebuhr,  KUiae 
Sdtrijl.  p.  352;  Schafuik,  Sim.  AlL  vol.  i.  p.  397 ; 
Crrazer,  Heidelberg.  JakHmch,  1822,  p.  1235; 
BShr,  Exeurnu  ad  Uerod.  iv.  18  )       [E.  B.  J.] 


COIN   OP  OLBI.V. 

OXBIA  ('OA«ta:  Eth.  'OXSiayis,  Olbiensis: 
Terranova),  one  of  the  most  considerable  cities  of 
Sardinia,  situated  on  the  E.  coast  of  the  island  not 
far  from  its  NE.  extremity,  in  the  innermost  recess 
or  bight  of  a  deep  bay  now  called  the  Golfo  di  Ter- 
ranova, According  to  Pausanias  it  was  one  of  the 
most  ancient  cities  in  the  island,  having  been  founded 
by  the  colony  of  Thespiadaa  nnder  lolaus,  the  com- 
panion of  Hercules,  with  whom  were  associated  a 
body  of  Athenians,  who  founded  a  separate  city, 
which  they  named  Ogryle.  (Pans.  x.  17.  §  5; 
Diod.  iv.  29;  Solin.  I.  §  61.)  The  name  of  Olbia 
certainly  seems  to  Indicate  that  the  city  was  of 
Greek  origin ;  but,  with  the  exception  of  this  myth- 
ical legend,  we  have  no  accounts  of  its  foundation. 
After  the  Roman  conquest  of  the  island  it  became 
one  of  the  most  important  towns  in  Sardinia ;  and 
from  its  proximity  to  Italy  and  its  opportnne  port, 
became  the  ordinary  point  of  communication  with 
the  island,  and  the  place  where  the  Roman  governors 
and  others  who  visited  Sardinia  nsnally  Uuided. 
(Cic.  ad  Q.  Fr.  ii.  3.  §  7,  6.  §  7.)  'In  the  First  Punic 
War  it  was  the  scene  of  a  niival  engagement  be- 
tween the  consul  Cornelius  and  a  Carthaginian 
fleet,  which  had  taken  refuge  in  its  spacious  port; 
bnt  was  attacked  and  defeated  there  by  Cornelius, 
who  followed  up  his  advantage  by  taking  the  city, 
B.  c.  259.  (Zonar.  viii.  1 1 ;  Flor.  ii.  2.  §  16 ;  Val. 
Max.  T.  1.  §  2.)  In  the  Second  Punic  War  (b.  a 
210)  its  territwy  was  ravaged  by  a  Carthaginian 
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fleet.  (Lir.  xxvii.  6.)  Under  the  reign  of  Ho- 
norius,  Olbia  is  still  mentioned  by  Clandian  as  one 
of  the  principal  sea-ports  of  Sardinia;  and  the  Itme- 
rsries  give  more  than  one  line  of  read  pcoceediog 
from  thence  towards  different  parts  of  Uie  islud. 
(Clandian,  B.  Gild.  519;  Tti».AnLfp.  79,80,  82.) 
The  name  is  there  written  Ulbia:  in  the  middle 
ages  it  cam*  to  be  known  as  Civita,  and  obtained 
its  modem  appellation  of  Terranova  from  Uk 
Spaniards. 

Ptolemy  distinguishes  the  port  of  Olbia  COA- 
itarhs  Ai^^r,  iii.  3.  §  4)  from  the  city  itself:  he 
probably  applies  this  name  to  the  whole  of  Ibe 
spacious  bay  or  inlet  now  known  as  the  Gtil/ of 
Terranova,  and  the  positiou  given  is  that  of  tit 
entrance.  [E.  H.  B.] 

CLBIA  ("Oxe/o:  Eth.  'OKSunmKlTiit,  and  'OA- 
ttarSs).  Stephanns  (>.  e.  'OKSla)  speaks  of  one 
city  of  this  name  as  a  Ligurian  city,  by  which  h« 
means  the  Olbia  on  the  Ligurian  coast  of  Gallia; 
for  the  name  Olbia  appeare  to  be  Greek,  Mela  (ii. 
5),  who  proceeds  from  east  to  west  in  ennmeratiDg 
the  cities  on  the  Mediterranean  coast  of  Gallia,  places 
Olbia  between  Forum  Julii  (^Frgtu)  and  Msssilii 
(  Maneille).  The  order  of  place  is  this :  Foinm  Jnlii, 
Athenopolis,  Olbia,  Tanrois,  Citharistes,  Massilia. 
Strabo  (iv.  p.  1 84),  who  proceeds  from  west  to  east  in 
his  enumeration  <k  the  cities  of  this  coast,  mentions 
Massilia,  Tauroentinm,  Olbia,  and  Antipolis,  and 
Nicaea.  He  adds  that  the  port  of  Angustns,  which 
they  call  Forum  Julii,  is  between  Olbia  and  An- 
tipdis  (Antibei).  The  Massaliots  built  Olbia,  with 
the  other  places  on  this  coast,  as  a  defence  against 
the  Salyes  and  the  Lignres  of  the  Alps.  (Strab. 
p.  180.)  Ptolemy  (ii.  10.  §  8)  places  Olbia  be- 
tween the  promontory  Citharistes  (_C<g>  Cider) 
and  the  mouth  of  the  river  Argenteus  (Arget^), 
west  of  Fr^jtu.  There  is  nothmg  that  fixes  the 
site  of  Olbia  with  precision  ;  and  we  mnst  accept 
D'Anville's  conjecture  that  Olbia  was  at  a  place  nor 
called  Eoube,  between  Ccq)  Combe  and  Brlgmtiim. 
Forbiger  accepts  the  conjecture  that  Olbia  was  st 
Su  Tropez,  which  he  supports  by  saying  that  Sinbo 
places  Olbia  600  stadia  horn  Massilia ;  but  Strabo 
pbues  Forum  Julii  600  stadia  from  Massilia.  [G.L.] 

O'LBIA  COAgio).  1.  A  town  in  Bithynia,  on 
the  bay  called,  after  it,  the  Sinns  Olbianns  (commonly 
Sinus  Astacenns),  was  in  all  probability  only  anothnr 
name  for  Astacus  [Abtacus].  Pliny  (v.  43)  is 
probably  mistaken  in  saying  that  Olbia  was  the 
ancient  name  for  Nicaea  in  Bithynia ;  he  seems  to 
confound  Nicaea  with  Astacus. 

2.  The  westernmost  town  on  the  coast  of  Pam- 
phylia.  (Strab.  xiv.  pp.  666,  foil ;  Plin.  v.  26.) 
Ptolemy  (v.  5.  §  2),  consistently  with  this  description, 
places  it  between  Phaselis  and  Attaleia.  Stephanos 
B.  (>.  t>.)  blames  Philo  for  ascribing  this  town  to 
Fsmphylia,  since,  as  he  asserts,  it  was  situated  in  the 
territory  of  the  Sulymi,  and  its  real  name  wss  Olba ; 
but  the  critic  is  here  himself  at  &ttir,  confounding 
Olbia  with  the  Pisidian  Olbasa.  Strabo  describes 
onr  Olbia  as  a  strong  fortress,  and  its  inhabitants 
colonised  the  Lycian  town  of  Cydrema. 

3.  A  town  of  Cilicia,  mentioned  only  by  Stephanns 
Bya.  (t.  v.),  who  may  possibly  have  been  thinking  of 
the  Cilician  Olbasa  or  Olbe.  [!>  S.] 

OLBIA.     [OuBA.] 

OLBIA'NUS  SINUS  ('OA.««u'it  K6kms),  only 
another  name  for  the  Sinus  Astacenns,  the  town  of 
Olbia  being  also  called  Astacus.  (Scylax.  p  35 ; 
comp.  Astacus,  and  Olbia,  No.  I .)         [L.  &] 
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OXCADES  COAiniS«).  a  people  of  HUptmia 
Baetka,  dwelling  N.  cf  Cartlufro  Nova,  on  the  upper 
oonne  of  the  Anas,  and  in  the  E.  part  of  the  territory 
oocopied  at  a  biter  date  by  the  Oretani.  They  are 
roentkned  only  in  the  wars  of  the  Carthaginians 
with  the  Iberians,  and  after  that  period  vanish  en- 
tirely from  history.  Hannibal  dnring  his  wars  in 
Italy  transplanted  a  colony  of  them  into  Africa. 
Their  chief  town  was  Althaea.  (Polyb.  iii.  14.  23, 
and  13.  5;  Lir.  xxL  5;  Steph.  B.  *.  v.:  Saidas, 
».».)  [T.H.D.] 

OLCnnUM  (Ot\*tnor,  Ptol  ii.  17.  §  6;  01- 
chiniom,  Plin.  iiL  36:  Elk,  Oldniatae),  a  town  of 
Mime  importance  in  lUyricnm,  which  surrendered  to 
the  Romans  at  the  oommencement  of  hostilities  jrith 
Gentins,  and  which,  in  consequence,  receired  the 
pririk^  of  freedom  and  immnnity  from  taxation. 
(Lit.  sIt.  26.)  Duldgno  or  Ultin,  as  it  is  still 
called,  is  identified  with  this  town.  (Hahn,  Alia- 
««itK««  Sdidien,  p.  262.)  [E.B.J.] 

OLEAKUS.     [OuiABtre.] 

OLEASTKUM  (•0\4aaTpoy,  Ptol.  ii.  4.  §  14). 
1.  A  town  in  Hispania  Baetica,  in  the  jurisdiction 
of  Gades,  with  a  grove  of  the  same  name  near  it 
(Mela,  iii.  1.  §  4;  Plin.  ifi.  1.  8.  3.) 

2.  A  town  of  the  Coeetani  in  Hbpania  Tarraoo- 
neosis,  <ai  the  road  firom  Dertosa  to  Tarraco  (/(it. 
AtiL  399).  Prohably  the  same  town  mentioned  by 
Strabo  (iiL  p.  159),  but  erroneously  placed  by  him 
near  Sagnntum.  It  seems  also  to  have  given  name 
to  the  lead  mentioned  by  Pliny  (xzxiv.  17.  s.  49). 
Variously  identi6ed  with  Balaguer,  Uiramar,  and 
S.  Lmcar  d»  Bammeda  (Harca,  Bitp.  it  11.  p. 
142.)  [T-  H.  D.] 

OLEASTRUM  PROM.  QOKfcunpoi',  PtoL  iv.  1. 
§  6),  a  promontory  of  llauretania,  between  Rnssadir 
and  Abyla,  called  in  the  Antonine  Itinenuy,  Bar- 
BABt  Prom.,  now  Punta  di  Maatri,  in  the  bight  of 
Tifencdn,  or  Tetudn.  [E.  B.  J.] 

OLE'HACUM,  a  fortress  in  the  N.  of  Britannia 
Romaaa,  and  the  station  of  the  Ala  Prima  Hercules 
(,Vot  Prov.)  It  lay  close  to  the  Picts'  wall,  and 
Camden  thinks  (p.  1022)  that  it  occupied  the  site 
of  Litutoe  Ca$th  in  the  barony  of  Crotby,  not  far 
ftom  Carlitle.  Horaley,  however  (p.  112)  takes  it 
to  be  Old  CarUtU,  near  WigUm,  where  there  are 
seme  coospicnaus  Bcman  renuuns.        [T.  H.  D.] 

OLENTJS  COAcros),  a  town  in  Chdatia,  in  the 
west  of  Ancyra,  and  belonging  to  the  territory  of 
the  Tectoaages,  is  mentiuwd  ody  by  Ptolemy  (v.  4. 
58).  [L.a] 

OXENUS  COAfTOt:  Elk.  'DXivtoi).  1.  An 
ancient  town  in  the  S.  of  Aetolia,  between  the 
Achelons  and  the  Evenns,  was  named  after  a  son  of 
Zens  or  Hephaestus,  and  is  mentioned  in  the  Homeric 
eatakgne.  It  was  aitiuted  near  New  Pleuron,  at 
the  foot  of  Uoont  Ancynthns;  bnt  its  exact  site  is 
oncertain.  It  is  sud  to  have  been  destroyed  by  the 
Aeolians;  and  there  were  only  a  few  traces  of  it  in 
the  thne  of  Straba  (Strab-z.  pp.  451, 460;  Horn.  It 
«.  638;  ApoUod.  L  8.  §  4;  Hyg.  Poet.  Aitron.  2. 
§  13;  Stat.  ThA.  It.  104;  Ste^.  a  t.  e.)  The 
Boman  poets  use  OlaoHt  as  equivalent  to  Aetolian: 
thus  Tydeua  of  Calydon  in  Aetolia  is  called  Oleima 
Tfdau.    (Slat.  Tluib.  i.  402.) 

2.  A  town  of  Achaia,  and  raiginally  one  of  the 
12  Aebatan  eitias,  was  situated  <ai  the  coast,  and  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  river  Peuns,  40  stadia  from 
Dyme,  and  80  stadia  from  Patne.  On  the  revival 
of  the  Achaean  League  m  B.  c.  280,  it  appears  that 
Oienns  wis  still  in  existence,  as  Strabo  says  that  it 
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did  not  join  the  league;  but  the  inhabitants  subse- 
qnently  abandoned  the  town,  and  retired  to  the 
neighbouring  villages  of  Peiras  (Jlttpoi),  and  Enry- 
teiae  (TLbfvrniU),  and  to  I)yme.  In  the  6me  of 
Polybius,  however,  Oienns  was  no  longer  inhabited ; 
and  in  the  time  of  Strabo  it  was  in  mins,  and  its 
territory  belonged  to  Dyme.  There  are  some  remains 
ofthe  ancient  cily  at  JiTafo  or  Pofeo-^ilAaui.  (Herod, 
i.  145;  Pol.  ii.  41;  Strab.  viii.  pp.  384,  386,  388; 
Pans.  vii.  18.  §  1,  vil.  22.  §  1 ;  Plin.  iv.  6,  Olemm; 
Leake,  Mono,  vol.  ii.  p.  157,  Pehpomietiaca,  p. 
208  ;  Thiriwall,  Hut  o/Gntce,  vol.  viii.  p.  82.) 

O'LERUS  CnAepot,  Xenion,  op.  Steph.  B.  :  v.: 
Eth.  'OKifiot,  Bockb,  /n»er.  vol.  ii.  No.  2555;  Eus- 
tath.  ad  IL  ii.  p.  664),  a  town  of  Crete,  situated  on 
a  hill,  with  a  temple  to  Athene.  In  the  struggle 
between  Cncssns  and  Lyctus,  the  people  of  Olems 
sided  with  the  Utter.  (Polyb.  iv.  53,  where  the 
reading  'Oput  appears  to  be  »  mistake.)  In  the 
Jkterizione  delV  Itola  di  Cmtdia,  A.  D.  1538  {ap. 
Mut.  Clam.  Antig.  vol.  ii.  p.  271),  the  site  is  occupied 
by  a  pUce  called  Caitel  Meaiekritu.  (Hock, 
Kreta,  vol.  i.  pp.  1 7,  424.)  [E.  B.  .1.] 

OI.GASSYS  COKyturms),  a  lofty  and  inacces- 
sible mountain  on  the  frontiers  of  Paphlagonia  and 
Galatia,  extending  from  the  Halys  in  a  south-western 
direction  towards  the  Sangarius,  and  containing  the 
sources  of  the  Parthenins.  The  surrounding  country 
WHS  filled  with  temples  erected  by  the  Paphlagonianti. 
(Strab.  xli.  p.  562.)  The  mountain  mentioned  by 
Ptolemy  (v.  4.  §  4)  under  the  name  of  Ligas,  Gigas, 
or  Oligns,  is  probably  the  same  as  the  Olgassys  of 
Strabo.  It  still  bears  its  ancient  name  in  the  cormpt 
form  of  Vlgaz,  and  modem  travellers  state  that  some 
parts  of  the  mountain  are  covered  with  snow  nearly 
all  the  year.  [L.&] 

OLI'ARUS  {'atdofos,  Oleams,  Plin.,  Virg.:  Eth. 
'Dtaipios;  ArUfpan),  an  bland  in  the  A^aean  sea, 
one  of  the  Cyclades,  said  by  Heracleides  to  have 
been  colonised  by  the  Sidoniana  and  to  be  58  stadia 
from  Paros.  (Heracleid.  ap.  Steph.  B.  t.  v. ;  Strab. 
X.  p.  485  ;  Plin.  iv.  12.  s.  22  ;  Virg.  Aen.  iii. 
126.)  It  possesses  a  celebrated  stalactitic  cavern, 
which  has  been  described  by  several  modem  travel- 
lers. (Toumefort,  Yoyaga,  <fc  vol  i.  p.  146,  seq., 
Eng.  transl. ;  Leake,  Nortiiem  Grtece,  vol.  iii.  p. 
87,  seq.;  Fiedler,  Beue dutch  Gritchtnland,  vol.  ii. 
p.  191,  seq.) 

OLIBA  ('OXMo,  Ptol.  ii.  6.  §  55),  a  town  of  the 
Berones  in  the  N.  of  Hispania  Tarraconensis.  Ukert 
(voL  ii.  pt  1.  p.  458)  takes  it  to  be  the  same  town 
as  Olbia  in  Iberia,  mentioned  by  Steph.  B.    [T.H.D.] 

OLI'CANA  ('OXiiciwo,  Ptol.  ii.  3.  §  16),  a  town 
of  the  Brigantes  in  the  N.  of  Britannia  Romana;  ac- 
cording to  Camden  (p.  867),  Hkley,  on  the  river 
Wherf  in  TorkMre.  [T.  H.  D.] 

OLIOYRTUS  COA*yi;^ot,  Polyb.  iv.  11,  70; 
'OnirfVfrrot,  Pint.  Cleom.  26),  a  mountain  and  fi>r- 
tress  situated  in  a  pass  between  Stymphalns  and 
Caphyae.  Leake  pUces  it  on  a  small  advanced 
height  of  Mt.  Skipiti,  projecting  into  the  Stympba- 
lian  plain,  on  the  crest  of  which  are  the  foundations 
of  a  Hellenic  wall,  formed  of  large  qnadrangular 
stones.  (Leake,  Aforea,  vol  iii.  p.  114;  Boblaye, 
JUchercheM,  tfc  p.  154;  Cnrtins,  Pdopomaot,  vol. 
L  p.  217.) 

OLINA.    [Gaixabcia,  p.  934,  b.] 

OLINAS  ('OAii'o  varaiuv  ArSoXol).  Ptolemy 
(ii.  8.  c  2)  places  the  month  of  the  Olinas  river  on 
the  coast  oS  Celtogalatia  Lugdnnensis  in  the  country 
of  the  Veneli  or  Unelli ;  and  the  next  place  which 
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he  mentions  north  of  the  month  of  the  Olinas  is 
Noeomagns,  or  Koriomsgns,  of  the  Lexarii  or 
LezoTii.  This  is  the  Orne,  which  flows  into  the 
Atlantic  below  Cam  in  the  department  of  Cattadoi. 
D'Anrille  says  that  in  the  middle  age  writings  the 
name  of  the  rirer  is  Olna,  which  is  easily  changed 
into  Ome.  Goeselin  supposes  the  Olinas  to  be  the 
Same,  and  there  are  other  coojectnres;  but  the 
identity  of  name  is  the  only  evidence  that  we  can 
tmst  in  this  case.  [O.  L.] 

OLINTIGI,  a  maiitime  town  of  Hispania  Bae- 
tJca,  lying  E.  of  Onoba.  (Mela,  iii.  I.  §  4.)  Its 
real  name  seems  to  have  been  Oiuntigi,  as  many 
coins  are  found  in  the  neighbourhood  bearing  the 
inscription  olont.  (Florez,  i/ed.  iL  pp.  495,  509, 
iii.  p.  103;  Mionnet,  Sup.  L  p.  Ill,  ap.  Ukert,  vol. 
ii.  pt  I.  p.  340.)  Varioosly  identifieii  with  Mo- 
guer  and  Pai».  [T.  H.  D.] 

OLISIPO  ('OXuxrefirw,  Ptol.  ii.  5.  §  4),  a  city 
of  Lusitania,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tigns,  and 
not  far  from  its  mouth.  The  name  is  variously 
written.  Thus  Pliny  (It.  35)  has  Olisippo;  so  also 
the  /tin.  Ant.  pp.  416,  418,  seq.  In  HeU  (iii.  1. 
§  6),  SoUnns  (e.  S3),&c.,  we  find  Ulyssippo,  on  ac- 
count probably  of  the  legend  mentioned  in  Strabo, 
which  ascribed  its  foundation  to  Ulysses,  but  which 
is  more  correctly  referred  to  Odysseia  in  Hispania 
Baetica.  [Odtsseia.]  Under  the  Romans  it  was 
a  municipinm,  with  the  additional  name  of  Felicitas 
Jnlia.  (Plin.  L  e.)  The  neighbourhood  of  Ohsipo 
was  celebrated  for  a  breed  of  horses  of  remsrkabla 
fleetness,  which  gave  rise  to  the  fable  that  the  mares 
were  impregnated  by  the  west  wind.  (Plin.  viii.  67; 
Van.  A  A  iL  1,  19;  CoL  vi.  27.)  It  is  the 
modem  Lisboa  or  Lisbon.  [T.  H.  0.] 

OLI'ZON  ('0\if(4r:  Eth.'0\iC(inos),  an  ancient 
town  of  Magnesia  in  Theesaly,  mentioned  by  Homer, 
who  gires  it  the  epithet  of  "  rugged."  (Horn.  IL  ii. 
717.)  It  possessed  aharbour  (Scylaz,  p.  25);  and 
as  it  was  opposite  Artemisium  in  Euboea  (Pint. 
Them.  8),  it  is  placed  by  Leake  on  the  isthmus 
connecting  the  peninsula  of  Triihiri  with  the  rest 
of  Magnesia.  (Strab.  iz.  p.  436;  Plin.  ir.  9.  s.  16; 
Stejd:.  B.  s.  v.;  Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  ir.  p. 
384.) 

O'LLIUS  (^OgUo),  a  river  of  Cisalpine  Ganl,  and 
one  of  the  more  considerable  of  the  northern  tribu- 
taries of  the  Fadns.  It  rises  in  the  Alps,  at  the 
foot  of  the  ifonte  Tontde,  flows  through  the  Fal 
Camonica  (the  district  of  tlie  ancient  Gamoni),  and 
forms  the  extensive  lake  called  by  Pliny  the  Lacos 
Sebinus,  now  the  Logo  cf  /seo.  From  thence  it  has 
a  course  of  about  80  miles  to  the  Padus,  receiving 
on  its  way  the  tributary  streams  of  the  Mela  or 
ifeila,  and  the  Clusius  or  Chieee.  Though  one  of 
the  most  important  rivers  of  this  part  of  Italy,  its 
name  is  mentioned  only  by  Pliny  and  the  Geogra- 
pher of  Bavenna.  (Phn.  iii.  16.  s.  20,  19.  s.  23; 
Geogr.  Rav.  iv.  36.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

OLMEIUS.    [BoEOTiA,  Vol.  I.  p.  413,  a.] 

OXMLAE.    [CoRiMTHUB,  Vol.  I.  p.  683,  a.] 

OLMO'NES  ('OA^i-d :  Eth.  'OK/umis),  a 
village  inBoeotia,  situated  12  stadia  to  the  left  of 
Copae,  and  7  stadia  from  Hyettns.  It  derived  its 
name  from  Olmos,  the  son  of  Sisyphns,  but  con- 
tained nothing  worthy  of  notice  in  the  time  of  Pau- 
sanias.  Forcbhammer  places  Olmones  in  the  small 
island  in  the  lake  Copais,  SW.  of  Oopae,  now  called 
Trelo-Tanl  [See  the  Map,  Vol  I.  p.  41 1,  where  the 
island  lies  SW.  of  No.  10.]  (Pans.  iz.  24.  §  3; 
Steph.  B.  (.  V. ;  Forcbhammer,  HeUtnika,  p.  178.) 
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OLOCRUS  (t^  '0\Acpor  Ifot,  Pint  Aam.  Patd. 
20),  a  mountain  near  Pydna,  in  Macedonia,  repre- 
sented by  the  last  falls  of  the  heights  between  Agtn 
and  EkJUuro-lchirx.  (Leake,  Northern  Grace, 
vol  iU.  p.  433.)  [E.B.J.] 

OLOOSSON  COf^ooairir:  Eth.  'OAooairA'wt),  a 
town  of  Penhaebia  in  Thessaly,  mentimed  by  Homer, 
who  gives  to  it  the  epithet  of  "  white,"  fion  its 
white  argillaceous  sdL  In  Procopius  the  name 
occors  in  the  corrupt  form  of  Laesomra.  It  is 
now  called  Ela—ina,  and  is  a  pbce  of  some  im- 
portance. It  is  situated  on  the  edge  of  a  |4aiii  near 
Tempo,  and  at  the  foot  of  a  hill,  on  whidi  then  is 
a  huge  ancient  monastery,  defended  on  either  nde 
by  a  deep  ravine.  The  ancient  town,  or  at  least 
the  citadel,  stood  upon  this  hill,  and  there  are  a  few 
fragments  of  ancient  walls,  and  some  foondatjons 
behind  and  around  the  mooasteiy.  (Horn.  IL  ii. 
739;  Stnb.  iz.  p.  440;  Lycophr.  905;  Steph.  B. 
t.  v.;  Frocop.  de  Aedif.  iv.  14;  Leake,  Northern 
Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  345.) 

OLOPHYXUS  ('OA^wtoi,  Herod,  vii  22; 
Thuc.  iv.  109;  ScyL  p.  27;  Strab.  viL  p.  331; 
Steph.  B.),  a  town  on  the  peninsula  of  Acte,  the  site 
of  which  is  probably  represented  by  the  Areaad  aC 
KhUanddri,  the  tenth  and  last  monastery  of  the  E. 
shore  of  the  Monte  Santo.  It  is  reported  that  here 
there  were  Hellenic  remwns  found,  in  particular 
those  of  a  mole,  part  of  which  is  now  left.  (Leake, 
Northern  Greece,  vol  iii.  pp.  141, 151.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

OLPAE  COA«u:  Elh.  'OXmuot).  I.  A  for- 
tress on  the  Ambracian  gulf,  in  the  territmy  of 
Argos  Amphilochicum.  [See  Vol.  L  pp.  207, 208.] 

2.  A  fortress  of  the  Locri  Ozolae,  the  position  of 
which  is  uncertain.    (Thuc  iii.  101.) 

OLTIS.  De  Valois  suggested,  and  D'AnvilU 
adopts  his  opinion,  that  we  ought  to  read  Oltis  in- 
stead of  Clitis  in  the  verse  of  Sidonius  ApoUinaris 
{Propaig>t'): — 

"CKtis,  Ehris,  Ataz,  Vacalis." 

D'Anville  observes  that  the  same  river  is  named 
Otitis  in  a  poem  of  Theodolf  of  Orleans.  Accord- 
ingly the  river  ought  to  be  named  OH  or  L'  Olt ; 
but  usage  has  attached  the  article  to  the  name,  and 
we  now  speak  of  Le  Lot,  and  so  use  the  article  twice. 
The  Lot  rises  near  .^ont  Loiirt  on  the  Civetmet, 
and  it  has  a  general  west  course  past  Mende  and 
Cohort.  It  joins  the  Garonne  a  few  miles  below 
Agen,  which  is  on  the  Garonne.  [G.  L.] 

OLUTOS.     [DoEitm.] 

OLU'KUS.      [PlLLKHS.] 

OLUSCOAovf,  Scyl.  p.  19;  Xenion,  <q>.  Sbjii. 
S.t.v.;  Ptol.  iii.  17.  §  5;  a{. 'OAovXu;  Sbtdiaem. 
350:  Eth.  'O^ovrtot,  'OAoiri),  a  town  rf  Crete,  the 
citizens  of  which  bad  entered  into  a  treaty  with 
those  of  Lato.  (Bockh,  Inter,  vol  ii.  No.^S.M.) 
There  was  a  temple  to  Britomartis  in  thu  city,  a 
wooden  statue  of  whom  was  erected  by  I>aedaln5, 
the  mythical  ancestor  of  the  Daedalidae,  and  father 
of  Cretan  art.  (Pausan.  iz.  40.  §  3.)  Her  effigy 
is  represented  on  the  coins  of  OIns.  (Eckhel,  vol.  ii. 
p.  316;  Mionnet,  Deter,  vol.  H.  p.  289;  Combe, 
Milt.  Iltmier.)  There  is  considerable  difBcnlty  in 
making  out  the  position  of  this  town ;  but  the  site 
may  probably  be  represented  by  Aliidha  near  Spina 
Linga,  where  there  are  ruins.  Mr.  Pashley's  map 
erroneously  identifies  these  with  Kazos.  (Camp. 
Hiick,  Kreta,  vol.  i.  p.  4 1 7.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

OLYMPEUE  (^OKviiimirli),  a  district  of  My^ 
on  the  northern  slope  of  Mount  Olympns,  from  which 
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it  derived  its  name.  (Strab.  xii.  pp.  571,  576.) 
The  inhabitants  of  the  district  were  etlled  Olympeni 
COXuitirnroL,  Stiab.  xii.  p.  574  ;  Ptol.  r.  2.  §  1 5)  or 
Olympieni  ('OAv/ivnirai,  Herod,  vii.  74;  comp. 
Htsia).  [L.S.] 

OLYIIPIA  (4  'OXuitwta),  the  temple  and  sacred 
^rove  of  Zens  OlTinpins,  sitaated  at  a  small  distance 
west  of  Pisa  in  Pelopoonesas.  It  originallj  belonged 
to  Pisa,  and  the  plain,  in  which  it  stood,  was  called 
in  more  ancient  times  the  pUin  of  Pisa;  bat  after 
the  destruction  of  this  city  by  the  Eleians  in  b.  c.  072, 
the  name  of  Olympia  was  extended  to  the  whole  dis- 
trict. Besides  the  temple  of  Zeos  Olympius,  there 
were  serenil  other  sacred  edifices  and  public  buildings 
in  the  sacred  grove  and  its  immediate  neighbourhood; 
bnt  there  was  no  distinct  town  of  Olympia. 

The  plain  of  Olympia  is  open  towards  the  sea  on 
the  west,  bnt  is  surrounded  on  eveiy  other  ade  by 
hills  of  no  great  height,  yet  in  many  places  abrupt 
and  ptedpitons.  Their  sur&ce  presents  a  series  of 
Fandy  clifEi  of  light  yellow  colour,  covered  with  the 
pine,  ilex,  and  other  evergreens.  On  entering  the 
valley  from  the  west,  the  moet  conspicnous  object  is 
a  bold  and  nearly  insnbited  eminence  rising  on  the 
north  from  the  level  plain  in  the  form  of  an  irregular 
cone.  (Mure,  vol.  ii.  p.  2S1.)  This  is  Mount 
CicoinDS,  or  the  hill  of  Cronus,  which  .is  frequently 
noticed  by  Pindar  and  other  ancient  writers,  (rap' 
rMci^Aor  Kpdviar,  Pmd.  OLi.  Ill;  iretyor  Kpinov, 
OJL  zL  49 ;  tifniKolo  rirpa  iAi$aT0i  Kporlov,  OL 
vL  64;  Kfinu  mp'  aiirin'  I>x^''>  Lycophr.  42;  S 
Kpirttot,  Xen.  Bell.  vii.  4.  §  14;  rh  fpos  rh  Kpd- 
nof,  Pans.  T.  21.  §  2,  vi.  19.  §  1,  vi.  20.  §  1; 
Ptol.  iii.  16.  §  14.)  The  range  of  hills  to  which  it 
belongs  is  called  by  most  modern  writers  the  Olym- 
pian, ea  the  authority  of  a  passage  of  Xenophon. 
(ffeU.  viL  4.  §  14).  Leake,  however,  supposes 
that  the  Olympian  hill  alluded  to  in  this  passage 
was  no  other  than  Cronius  itself;  but  it  would 
appear,  that  the  common  opinion  is  correct,  since 
Strabo  (viii.  p.  356)  describes  Ksa  as  lying  be- 
tween the  two  mountains  Olympus  and  Ossa.  The 
hills,  which  bound  the  plam  on  the  south,  are  higher 
tfaaa  tfaeCronian  ridge,  and,  like  the  latter,  are  covered 
with  evergreens,  with  the  exception  of  one  bare  sum- 
mit, distant  aboat  half  a  mile  ftom  the  Alpheius. 
This  was  the  ancient  Ttpabus  (Twolei'),  from 
which  women,  who  frequented  the  Olympic  games, 
er  crossed  the  river  on  forbidden  days,  were  con- 
demn^ to  be  boried  headlong.  (Pans.  v.  6.  §  7.) 
AnAher  range  of  hills  closes  the  vale  of  Olympia  to 
the  east,  at  the  foot  of  which  runs  the  rivulet  of 
Miraka.  On  the  west  the  vale  was  bounded  by  the 
C1.ADED8  (KXdSfos),  which  flowed  from  north  to 
sooth  along  the  side  of  the  sacred  grove,  and  fell  into 
the  Alpheius.  (Pans.  v.  7.  §  1 ;  KAcBaos,  Xen.  IleU. 
vii.  4.  §  29.)  This  river  rises  st  Lola  in  Mount 
PiiokB.  The  Alpheiu*,  which  flows  along  the  south- 
ern edge  of  the  plain,  constantly  changes  its  course, 
and  has  buried  beneath  the  new  alluvial  plain,  or 
carried  into  the  river,  all  the  remains  of  buildings  and 
mofinmenta  which  stood  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
Sacred  Grove.  In  winter  the  Alpheius  is  full,  rapid, 
and  tniUd;  in  snmmer  it  is  scanty,  and  divided  into 
several  totients  flawing  between  islands  or  sand- 
banks over  a  wide  gravelly  bed.  The  vale  of 
Olympia  is  now  call^  AndOah  (t,  e.  opposite  to 
l-aU),  and  is  uninhabited.  Tlie  s(xl  is  naturally 
rich,  bnt  swampy  in  part,  owing  to  the  inundations 
«f  the  river.  Of  the  numerous  buildings  and  count- 
less statues,  which  once  covered  this  sacred  spot, 
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(ho  only  remains  are  thoee  of  the  temple  of  Zens 
Olympins.  Pausanias  has  devoted  nearly  two  books, 
and  one  fifth  of  his  whole,  work,  to  the  description  of 
Olympia;  bnt  he  does  not  ennmerate  the  buildings 
in  their  exact  topogmphical  order  :  owing  to  this  cir- 
cnmstance,  to  the  absence  of  ancient  remains,  and  to 
the  changes  in  the  snrface  of  the  soil  by  the  £ac- 
tuations  in  the  course  of  the  Alpheius,  the  tapo- 
grapfay  of  the  plam  must  be  to  a  great  extent  con- 
jectural The  latest  and  most  able  attempt  to 
elncidate  this  sutgect,  is  that  of  Colonel  T.eake  in  his 
Pdopometiaca,  whose  description  is  here  chiefly 
followed. 

Olympia  lay  partly  within  and  partly  outside  of 
the  Sacred  Grove.  This  Sacred  Grove  bore  from 
the  meet  ancient  times  the'  name  of  Altis  (ii 
'AAro),  which  is  the  Peloponnesian  Aeolic  form  of 
i\ros.  (Pans.  v.  10.  §  1.)  It  was  adorned  with 
trees,  and  in  its  centre  there  was  a  grove  of  phines. 
(Pans.  V.  27.  §  1 1 .)  Pindar  likewise  describes  it 
as  well  wooded  (Jllaas  ilStvSpoy  iv'  'Mipt^  tKaos, 
01.  viiL  12).  The  space  of  the  Altis  was  measured 
out  by  Hercules,  and  was  surrounded  by  this  hero 
with  a  wall.  (Find.  OL  xi.  44.)  On  the  west  it 
ran  along  the  Cladeus;  on  the  south  its  direction 
may  be  traced  by  a  terrace  raised  above  the  Al- 
pheius; on  the  east  it  was  bounded  by  the  stadium. 
There  were  several  gates  in  the  wall,  but  the  prin- 
cipal one,  through  which  all  the  processions  passed, 
was  situated  in  the  middle  of  the  western  side,  and 
was  called  the  Pompic  Entrance  (ji  Ilo^iriicj)  itaoioi. 
Pans.  T.  15.  §  2).  Fnmi  this  gate,  a  road,  called 
the  Pompic  Way,  ran  across  the  Altis,  and  entered 
the  stadium  by  a  gateway  on  the  eastern  side. 

1.  The  Ob/mpieium,  Olgmpium,  or  temple  of  Zeus 
Olympins.  An  oracle  of  the  Olympian  god  existed 
on  this  spot  from  the  most  ancient  times  (Strab. 
viii.  p.  353X  and  here  a  temple  was  doubtless  built, 
even  before  the  Olympic  games  became  a  Pan-Hel- 
lenic festival.  But  after  the  conquest  of  Pisa  and 
the  surrounding  cities  by  the  Eleians  in  B.  c.  572, 
the  latter  determined  to  devote  the  spoils  of  the 
oonqoered  cities  to  the  erection  of  a  new  and  splen- 
did temple  of  the  Olympian  god.  (Pans.  v.  10. 
§§  2,  3.)  The  architect  was  Libon  of  Ells.  The 
temple  was  not,  however,  finished  till  nearly  a  century 
afterwards,  at  the  period  when  the  Attic  school  of 
art  was  supreme  in  Greece,  and  the  Parthenon  on 
the  Athenian  Acropolis  had  thrown  into  the  shade 
all  previous  works  of  art.  Shortly  after  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  Parthenon,  the  Eleians  invited  Phei- 
dias  and  iiis  school  of  artists  to  remove  to  Ells,  and 
adorn  the  Olymjsan  temple  in  a  manner  worthy  of 
the  king  of  the  gods.  Pbeidias  probably  remained 
at  Olympia  for  four  or  five  years  from  about  B.  c. 
437  to  434  or  433.  The  colossal  statue  of  Zens  in 
the  cells,  and  the  figures  in  the  pediments  of  the 
temple'were  executed  by  Pheidias  and  his  associ- 
ates. The  (notorial  embellishments  were  the  work 
of  his  relative  Panaenns.  (Strab.  viii.  p.  354) 
[Comp.J5tcto/fiK^.  Vol.IILp.  248.]  Pausanias 
has  given  a  minute  description  of  the  temple  (v.  10); 
and  its  site,  plan,  and  dimensions  have  been  well  as- 
certained by  the  excavations  of  the  French  Commis- 
rion  of  the  Mores.  The  foundations  are  now  exposed 
to  view ;  and  several  fine  fragments  of  the  sculp- 
tures, representing  the  hUwurs  of  Hercules,  are  now 
in  the  museum  of  the  Louvro.  The  temple  stood  in 
the  south-western  portion  of  the  Altis,  to  the  right 
hand  of  the  Pompic  entrance.  It  was  built  of  tha 
native  limestone,  wfakrh  Pausanias  called  pons,  and 
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which  was  corered  in  the  more  finished  parts  by  a 
snr&ce  of  stucco,  which  gave  it  tia  appeanuice  of 
maible.  It  was  of  the  Dorio  order,  and  a  peripteral 
hezastyle  bnilding.  Accordingly  it  had  six  columns 
in  the  front  and  thirteen  on  the  aides.  The  co- 
lamns  were  fluted,  and  7ft.  4in.  in  diameter,  a  size 
greater  than  that  of  any  other  existing  columns  of  a 
Grecian  temple.  The  length  of  the  temple  was  230 
Greek  feet,  the  breadth  95,  the  height  to  the  sam- 
mit  of  the  pediment  68.  The  roof  was  oorerad 
with  slabs  of  Pentelio  maihle  in  the  form  of  tiles. 
At  each  end  cf  the  pediment  stood  a  gilded  vase, 
and  on  the  apex  a  gilded  statne  of  Nik^  or  Victory ; 
below  which  was  a  golden  shield  with  the  head  of 
Hedosa  in  the  middle,  dedicated  by  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians on  acconnt  of  their  victory  over  the  Athenians 
at  Tanagra  in  b.  c.  457.  The  two  pediments  were 
filled  with  figures.  The  eastern  pediment  bad  a 
statue  of  Zens  in  the  centre,  with  Ooiomaus  on  his 
right  and  Felops  on  his  left,  prepared  to  contend  in 
the  chariot-raoe;  the  figures  on  either  side  consisted 
of  thnr  attendants,  and  in  the  angles  were  the  two 
rivers,  Chdeus  to  the  right  of  Zens,  and  Alpheins 
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to  his  left.  In  the  western  pediment  was  the  con- 
test of  the  Centaurs  and  the  Lapithae,  Peirithoiu 
occupyuig  the  central  phice.  On  tiie  metopes  onr 
the  doors  at  the  eastern  and  western  ends  the  hboors 
of  Hercules  were  represented.  In  its  interior  cn- 
struction  the  temple  resembled  the  Parthenon.  The 
cella  consisted  of  two  chambers,  of  which  the  eastem 
contained  the  statue,  and  the  western  was  called  the 
Opisthodomns.  The  colossal  statne  of  Zens,  the 
master-work  of  Pheidias,  was  made  of  irory  md 
gold.  It  stood  at  the  end  of  the  front  chamber  of 
the  oella,  directly  fiuing  the  entrance,  so  that  it  >t 
once  showed  itself  in  all  its  grandenr  to  a  ifK- 
tator  entering  the  temple.  The  approach  to  it  ns 
between  a  double  raw  of  columns,  supporting  the 
roof.  The  god  was  seated  on  a  magnificent  thinne 
adorned  with  sculptures,  a  full  description  of  irhich, 
as  well  as  of  the  statue,  has  been  given  in  another 
place.  [Diet  o/Bingr.  Vol.  IIL  p.  252.]  Behind 
the  Opisthodomns  of  the  temple  was  the  CallifUplia- 
nw  or  wild  olive  tree,  which  furnished  the  gaiUods 
of  the  Olympic  victors.    (Pans.  v.  15.  §  3.) 
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2.  The  Pelopbm  stood  opposite  the  temple  of 
Zeus,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Pompc  way.  Its  po- 
sition is  defined  by  Pansanias,  who  says  that  it 
stood  to  the  right  of  the  entrance  into  the  temple  of 
Zens  and  to  the  north  of  that  bnilding.  It  was  an 
enclosure,  containing  trees  and  statues,  having  an 
opening  to  the  west     (Pans.  v.  13.  §  1.) 

3.  The  Heraam  was  the  most  important  temple 
in  the  Altis  after  that  of  Zens  It  was  also  a  Dcnio 
peripteral  bnilding.  Its  dimensions  are  unknown. 
Pausanias  says  (v.  16.  §  1)  that  it  was  63  feet  in 
length;  but  this  is  clearly  a  mistake,  since  no  perip- 
teral builSing  was  so  small;  and  the  numerous 
statues  in  the  cella,  described  by  Pansanias,  clearly 
show  that  it  most  have  been  of  considerable  dimen> 
aioDS.  The  two  most  remarkable  monumentk  in  the 
Heraeum  were  the  table,  on  which  were  {Jaced  the 
garlands  prepared  for  the  victors  in  the  Olympic 
contests,  and  the  celebrated  chest  of  Gypselus, 
covered  with  figures  in  relief,  of  which  Pansanias 
has  given  an  elaborate  description  (v.  17—19).  We 
learn  from  a  passage  of  Dion  Clirysostom  ((Trot.  xL 
p.  163),  cited  by  Leake,  that  this  chest  stood  in  the 
opisthodomns  of  the  Heraeum  ;  whence  we  may 
infer  that  the  cella  of  the  temple  conosted  of  two 
apartments. 

4.  The  Great  AUar  of  Ztm  is  described  by 
Pansanias  as  equidistant  fitim  the  Pebpinm  and  the 
Heraeum,  and  as  being  in  front  of  them  both. 


(Pans.  V.  13.  §  8.)  Leake  places  the  Heraenm 
near  the  Pompic  entrance  of  the  Stadium,  and  sup- 
poses that  it  faced  eastward ;  accordingly  be  con- 
jectures that  the  altar  was  opposite  to  the  back- 
fronts  of  the  Pelopium  and  the  Heraenm.  The 
total  height  of  the  altar  was  2S  feet  It  bad  two 
platf(Hins,  of  which  the  upper  was  made  of  the  cin- 
ders of  the  thighs  sacrificed  on  this  and  other  altm. 

5.  The  Colwiai  of  Oenomam  stood  between  the 
great  altar  and  tlie  temple  of  Zeus.  It  was  said  to 
have  belonged  to  the  house  of  Oenomaos,  and  to 
have  been  the  only  part  of  the  building  which  es- 
caped when  it  was  bnmt  by  lightning.  (Pans.  v. 
20.  §  6.) 

6.  The  Metroam,  or  temple  of  the  Mother  of  the 
Gods,  iras  a  large  Doric  buiUing,  situated  within 
the  Altis  (Pans.  V.  20.  §  9.)  It  is  pbced  by  Leake 
to  the  left  of  the  Pompic  Way  nearly  opposite  the 
Heraeum. 

7.  The  iVytonettim  is  placed  by  Pansanias  withis 
the  Altis,  near  the  Gymnasium,  which  was  outside 
the  sacred  enclosnre  (v.  15.  §  8.) 

8.  The  Boukuterion,  or  Oooncil-Honse,  seen»  to 
have  been  near  the  Prytaneinm.  (Pans.  v.  23.  §  1, 
24.  §  I.) 

9.  The  PhS^petum,  a  circniar  bnilding,  erected 
by  Philip  after  the  battle  al  Chaeroneia,  was  to  the 
left  in  proceeding  from  the  entrance  of  the  Altis  to 
the  Prytaneiom.    (Pans.  v.  17.  §  4,  r.  20.  §  10.) 
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10.  The  Tieteokon,  a  boUiling  belonging  to  Uie 
3«i<ra\iH  or  superintendents  of  the  sacriiices  (Pans, 
r.  is.  §  8).    Its  position  is  ni-certain. 

1 1.  The  H^ppodamium,  named  fnan  Hippodameia, 
who  was  buried  here,  was  within  the  Altis  near  the 
Pompic  Way.    (Pans.  vi.  20.  §  7.) 

12.  Tk»  temple  qf  the  Olj/irgnm  EOaihyia 
(Lncina)  appears  to  have  stood  on  the  nock  of 
Uoimt  Cronius.  (Pans.  n.  20.  §  2.) 

13.  Tie  Temph  of  the  Ohfmpian  Aphrodite  was 
Dew  that  of  Eileithyia.     (Pans,  vl  20.  §  6.) 

14.  The  Tietaitri  or  Treamrie*,  ten  in  number, 
woe,  like  those  at  Delphi,  built  by  different  cities, 
for  the  nxeptian  of  their  dedicatory  oKrings.  They 
are  described  by  Pansanias  as  standing  to  the  north 
rf  the  Heraeum  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Cronius,  upon 
splatform  made  of  the  stone  pores  (Pans.  tL  19.  §  1). 

15.  Zaia,  statues  of  Zeus,  erected  from  the  pro- 
duce of  fines  levied  npon  atfaletae,  who  had  riolated 
the  Rgnhitiom  of  the  games.  They  stood  upon  a 
sbne  platibrm  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Cronius,  to  the 
left  of  a  person  gaing  firom  the  Metronm  to  the 
Stidiiim.   (Pans.  T.  21.  §  2.) 

16.  The  Studio  of  Pheidiat,  which  was  outade 
the  Altis,  and  near  the  Pompic  entrance.  (Pans.  t. 
I5.§1.) 

17.  The  Leomdaeum,  bnilt  by  Leomdas,  a  native, 
ns  near  the  Studio  of  Pheidias.  Here  the  Koman 
magistiates  were  lodged  in  tiie  time  of  Pauaanias 
(Y.  IS.  §§  1,  2). 

18.  The  CjmmanMn,  ahw  outside  the  Altis,  and 
gear  the  northern  entrance  into  it.  (Pans.  vi.  21. 
$2.)  Near  the  Gymnasium  was  (19)  the  Palaestra. 

20  and  21.  The  Stadium  and  the  Hippodrome 
«ne  two  of  the  roost  important  sites  at  Olympia,  as 
together  they  formed  the  place  of  exhibition  for  all 
the  Olympic  contests.  Their  position  cannot  be 
detennined  with  certainty;  but  as  they  appear  to 
hiTe  fonned  a  continaed  area  from  the  circular  end 
of  the  Stadium  to  the  further  extremity  of  the  Hip- 
pxJronK,  the  position  assigned  to  them  by  Leake  is 
the  most  probable.     He  places  the  circular  end  of 
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the  Stadium  at  the  foot  of  the  heights  to  the  NE. 
of  the  summit  of  Mount  Cronius,  and  the  further 
end  of  the  Hippodrome  on  the  bank  of  theAlpbeius. 

The  Stadium  is  described  by  Pansanias  as  a 
meond  of  earth,  npon  which  there  was  a  seat  for  the 
Hellanodicae,  and  over  agtunst  it  an  altar  of  marble, 
on  which  sat  the  priestess  of  Demeter  Chamyne  to 
behold  the  games.  There  were  two  entrances  into 
the  Stadium,  the  Pompic  and  the  Secret.  The 
latter,  through  which  the  Hellanodicae  and  the  ago- 
nistae  entered,  was  near  the  Zanes;  the  former  pro- 
bably entered  the  area  in  ihmt  of  the  rectilinear 
extremity  of  the  Stadium.  (Pans.  vL  20.  §  8,  seq.) 
In  proceeding  towards  the  Hippodrome  from  that 
part  of  the  Stadium  where  the  HeUauodicae  sat  was 
the  Hippaphitis  or  starting  place  of  the  horses  (4 
tuptait  fSv  hmay).  In  form  it  resembled  the  prow 
of  k  ship,  the  embolus  or  beak  being  turned  towards 
the  racecourse.  Its  widest  part  adjoined  the  stoa 
of  Agnaptus.  At  the  end  of  the  embolus  was  a 
brazen  dolphin  standing  npon  a  pillar.  Either  side 
of  the  Hippaphesis  was  more  than  400  feet  in 
length,  and  contained  apartments,  which  thoee  who 
were  going  to  contend  in  the  horse-races  obtained  by 
lot.  Before  the  horses  a  cord  was  extended  as  a 
barrier.  An  altar  was  erected  in  the  middle  of  the 
prow,  on  which  was  an  eagle  with  outstretched 
wings.  The  buperintendentof  the  mce  elevated  this 
eagle  by  means  of  machinery,  so  as  to  be  seen  by  all 
the  spectators,  and  at  the  same  time  the  dolphin 
fell  to  the  ground.  Thereupon  the  first  barriers  on 
either  side,  near  the  stoa  of  Agnaptus,  were  removed, 
and  then  the  other  barriers  were  withdrawn  in  like 
manner  in  succession,  until  all  the  horses  were  in 
line  at  the  embolus. 

One  side  of  the  Hippodrome  was  longer  than  the 
other,  and  was  farmed  by  a  monnd  of  earth.  There 
was  a  passage  through  this  side  leading  out  of  the 
Hippodrome;  and  near  the  passage  was  a  kind  of 
circnlar  altar,  called  Taraxippns  (Tapd{nrra>),  nr 
the  terrifier  of  horses,  because  the  horses  were  fre- 
quently seized  with  terror  in  passing  it,  so  that  cha- 
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3.  Peiopium.' 

3.  Hermeum. 

4.  Great  Altar  of  Zeu*. 

5.  Hilar  of  Oenomaiu. 

6.  Metroum. 

7.  Prytanelum. 

8.  BouleuterioD. 

9.  Phlllppelum. 
11.  Hippoaamiuin. 

IS.  Temple  of  Eilelthvla. 

IS.  Temple  of  Aphrodite. 

H.  Treaiiuiei. 

15.  Zanei. 

IS.  Studio  of  Pheidlai. 

18.  Gymnaiiuni, 


19.  P&lafftra. 

!H).  Sudlum. 

SI.  Hippodrome:.— 

a  a.  Secret  entrance  to  the  SUdimn. 
b  b*  Fomplc  entrance  to  the  Stadium, 
c  Stoa  of  Agnaptiu. 
d.  Hi[^phfi«is. 
e  e.  Chanttien  fur  the  horses. 
/.  Embolus. 

i.  Taraxfppus. 
.  Passage  out  of  the  Hippodrome. 
i  i.  vCrrm. 

k.  Templeof  Demeter  Chamyne. 
I  /.  Artihcial  Mdeofthe  Hippodrome. 
m  *H,  Natural  height. 
3S.  Theatre. 
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rials  were  liroken.  Tfaera  was  a  simiUr  object  for 
fiifihtening  hones  both  at  the  Corinthian  bthmus 
•od  at  Nemea,  in  oonseqaence  of  which  the  difflcnlty 
of  the  race  was  increased.  Befond  the  Taraxippus 
were  the  termmal  pillars,  called  yiacnu,  roond  which 
the  chariots  tamed.  On  one  d  them  stood  a  brazen 
statue  of  Hippodameis  about  to  bind  the  taenia  on 
Pelopa  after  bis  Tictoiy.  The  other  side  of  the  Hip- 
podinne  was  a  natural  height  of  no  great  elevation. 
On  its  extremitj  stood  the  temple  of  Demeter 
Chainyne.  (Pans.  Ti.  20.  §  15— t.  21.  §  1.)  The 
course  of  the  Hippodrome  appears  to  have  been  two 
diaaH,  or  four  stadia.  (^fO'  ou  Si  tUri  rov  iinrlov 
/njmn  /tir  JiavXoi  Sio,  Fans.  vi.  16.  §  4.)  Mare, 
indeed  (vol.  it  p.  327),  understands  it^itos  in  this 
passage  to  refer  to  the  length  of  the  area;  but  Leake 
(fttoponwesiaoo,  p.  94)  maintains,  with  more  proba- 
biHtj,  that  it  signifies  tiie  length  of  the  circuit. 

32.  The  T^tre  is  mentioned  by  Xenophon 
^BeU.  viL  4.  §  31),  but  it  does  not  occur  in  the 
description  of  Pausanias.  A  theatre  existed  also  at 
the  Isthmus  and  Delphi,  and  would  have  been  equally 
osefiil  at  Olympia  for  musical  contests.  Xenophon 
eoaU  hardly  hare  been  mistaken  as  to  the  existence 
of  a  theatre  at  Olympia,  as  he  resided  more  than  20 
years  at  Sdllns,  which  was  only  three  miles  from 
the  former  spot.  It  would  therefore  appear  that 
between  the  time  of  Xenophon  and  Pausanias  the 
theatre  had  disappeared,  probably  in  contequence  of 
the  musical  contests  having  been  discontinued. 

Besides  the  bnildings  already  mentioned,  there 
was  a  vai7  larj^e  number  of  statues  in  eveiy  part  of 
the  Sacred  Grove,  many  of  which  were  made  by 
the  greatest  ■  mastera  of  Grecian  art,  and  of  which 
Pausanias  has  given  a  minute  description.  Accord- 
ii^  to  the  vagne  computation  of  Pliny  (xxxiv.  7. 
&  17)  there  were  more  than  3000  statues  at  Olym- 
pia. Host  of  these  works  were  of  brass,  which  ac- 
>»unts  for  their  disappearance,  as  they  were  con- 
verted into  objects  of  common  ntility  npon  the 
extioetioD  of  Paganism.  The  temples  and  other 
raoonments  at  01ym]Ha  were,  like  many  others  in 
difierent  parts  of  Greece,  used  as  materials  for 
modem  bnildings,  more  especially  as  quarries  of 
stme  are  rare  in  the  district  of  Elis.  The  chieb  of 
the  powerfnl  Albanian  colony  at  Lala  had  in  par- 
ticular long  employed  the  ruins  of  Olympia  for  this 
parpcse. 

The  pnaeat  article  is  confined  to  the  topography 
«f  Olympia.  An  account  of  the  games  and  of  eveiy- 
tUng  connected  with  their  celebration  is  given  in 
the  Dictionary  of  Antiquitiet. 

(Stanhope,  O^mpia,  Loud.  1824;  Kranse,  Olym- 
pia,  1838;  Mure,  Tour  hi  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  280, 
aeq.;  Leake,  Petopoimetiaca,  p.  4,  seq.;  Cuitios, 
/VfcpoiHiefos,  vol.  ii.  p.  51,  seq.) 

OLYMPUS  COXu^Toj).  1.  One  of  the  loftiest 
mountains  in  Greece,  of  which  the  southern  side 
forms  the  boondaiy  of  Thessaly,  while  its  northern 
base  encloses  the  plains  of  Maciedonia.  Hence  it  is 
sametimes  called  a  mountain  of  Macedonia  (Strsb. 
vii.  p.  329;  PtoL  iiL  13.  §  19),  and  sometimes  a 
momrtain  of  Thessaly.  (Herod.  viL  128;  PUn.  iv. 
8.  s.  15.)  It  forms  the  eastern  extremity  of  the 
Cambunian  range,  and  extends  to  the  sea  as  far  as 
the  mouth  of  the  Peodus,  being  separated  by  the 
vale  of  Tempe  from  the  heights  of  Oma.  Xenagoras, 
who  measnred  the  perpendicular  height  of  Olympus 
tmm  the  town  of  Pytluum,  ascertuned  its  elevation 
to  be  ten  stadia  and  nearly  one  plethmm  (Plut. 
AeauL  15);  which  HoUand,  Dodwell,  Leake,  and 
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others  regard  as  not  for  from  the  truth,  since  they 
estimate  its  height  to  be  between  six  and  seven 
thousand  feet.  But  these  writers  have  considerably 
undercalculated  its  elevation,  which  is  now  ascer^ 
tained  to  be  9754  feet  Herodotns  relates  that  Mt. 
Olympus  was  seen  by  Xerxes  from  Thenna  (vii, 
128);  and  we  know  from  modem  travellers  that 
in  clear  weather  it  is  visible  fiom  Mt.  Athoe,  which 
is  90  miles  distant.  (Joum,  Geogr.  Soc.  vol.  vii. 
p.  69.)  All  travellers,  who  have  visited  Mt.  Olym- 
pus, dwell  with  admiration  upon  its  imposing  gran- 
deur. One  of  the  most  striking  deUriptions  of  its 
appearance  is  given  by  Dr.  Holland,  who  beheld  it 
from  JAtikhoro  at  its  base : — "  We  had  not  before 
been  aware  of  the  extreme  vidnity  of  the  town  to 
the  base  of  Olyropns;  but  when  leaving  it,  and 
accidentally  looking  back,  we  saw  through  an  opening 
in  the  fog,  a  faint  outline  of  vast  precipices,  seeming 
almost  to  overhang  the  place ;  and  so  aerial  in  their 
aspect,  that  for  a  few  minutes  we  doubted  whether  it 
might  not  be  a  delosion  to  the  eye.  The  fc^,  how- 
ever, dispersed  yet  more  on  this  side,  and  partial 
openings  were  made,  throngh  which,  as  through 
arches,  we  saw  the  sunbeams  resting  on  the  snowy 
summits  of  Olympus,  which  rose  into  a  dark  blue 
sky  far  above  the  belt  of  douds  and  mist  that  hung 
upon  the  sides  of  the  mountiun.  The  transient 
view  we  had  of  the  mountain  from  this  point  showed 
us  a  line  of  precipices  of  vast  height,  forming  its 
eastern  front  toward  the  sea;  and  broken  at  intervals 
by  deep  hollows  or  ravines,  which  were  richly  clothed 
with  forest  trees.  The  oak,  chestnut,  beech,  plane- 
tree,  &c,  are  seen  in  great  abimdance  along  the  base 
and  skirts  of  the  moimtain ;  and  towards  the  sum- 
mit of  the  first  ridge,  huge  forests  of  pine  spread 
themselves  along  the  acclivities.  Behind  this  first 
ridge,  othera  rise  up  and  recede  towards  the  lofiier 
central  heights  of  Olympus.  Almost  opposite  the 
town  of  Litokhoro,  a  vast  ravine  penetrates  into  the 
interior  of  the  mountain,  through  the  opening  of 
which  we  saw,  though  only  for  a  Jbw  minutes,  what  1 
concdve  to  be  the  simunit, — than  this  point  of  view, 
with  a  somewhat  concave  ascending  line  on  each 
ride."  (Holland,  Traveb,  vol.  ii.  p.  27.)  Though 
the  lower  sides  of  Olympus  aro  well  wooded,  £e 
summit  presents  a  wide  extent  of  a  bare  light- 
coloured  rock.  (Leake,  Norihem  Greece,  vol.  i. 
p.  434.)  The  broad  simimit  of  Olympus  is  alluded 
to  by  Homer,  who  gives  to  it  the  epithet  of  fuucpSs 
more  frequently  than  any  other.  Next  to  that,  is 
iydmi^s  (/I  i.  420),  fiom  its  being  covered  with 
snow  daring  the  greater  part  of  the  yea;'.  Hesiod 
(^Theog.  118)  also  gives  it  the  epithet  of  rupStts. 
Below  the  summit  its  rugged  outline  is  broken  into 
many  ridges  and  precii»oes,  whence  Homer  describes 
it  as  iroAvI(ip<(;.  (72.  i.  499,  v.  754.)  The  forests, 
which  covered  the  lower  sides  of  Olympus,  are  fre- 
quently alluded  to  by  the  andent  poets.  (roXuSty- 
Spot,  Eurip.  Bacch.  560;  Ossaeyrondonmmvolvere 
Olympum,  Virg.  Georg.  281;  opaciM  Olympus,  Hor. 
Cam.  iii.  4.  52.)  The  mountain  is  now  called 
E'lgwho,  i.  e.  'EAu/«rof,  by  the  surrounding  inhabi- 
tants, which  name  Leake  observes  is  probably  not  a 
modem  corraption,  but  the  andent  dialectic  form,  for 
the  Aeolic  tribes  of  Greece  often  substitated  the 
epsilon  for  the  omicron,  as  in  the  instance  of  'Opx"- 
fuv6s,  which  the  Boeotians  called  'Ep^o^i'^r.  (I)od> 
well.  Tour  through  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  105;.  Leake, 
Northern  Greece,  vol.  iii.  pp.  341,407.)  Olympus 
was  believed  to  be  the  residence  of  Zens  and  tlie  other 
gods;  and  as  its  summit  nee  above  the  donds  into 
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the  calm  etlier,  it  iras  beliend  tliat  hero  was  an 
opening  into  the  vault  of  hearen,  clotted  b;  a  thick 
clood,  aa  a  door,  (/i  v.  751.)'  [See  Diet  o/£iogr. 
Vol.  III.  p.  35 ;  Liddell  and  Sc(^  Greeh  Lex.  $.  v.] 

2.  A  mountain  in  Laconia,  near  Sellasia.  [Sel- 
LASIA.] 

3.  A  mountain  above  Olympia  in  Elia.  [Olym- 
pu,  p.  475,  a.] 

OLYMPUS  ("OAvjumu).  1.  A  mountain  lange 
of  Mysia,  extending  eastward  as  far  as  the  river 
Sangarius,  and  dividing  Phijgia  from  Bithjmia. 
To  distinguish  it  from  other  mountains  of  the  same 
name,  it  often  is  called  the  Mysian  Olympus.  Its 
height  rises  towards  the  west,  and  that  part  which  is 
of  Uie  greatest  height,  is  the  highest  mountain  in  all 
Asia  Minor.  The  country  aron^  this  mountiun  was 
well  peopled,  but  its  heights  were  thickly  clad  with 
wood,  and  contained  many  safe  retreats  for  robbers, 
bands  of  whom,  under  a  regular  leader,  often  rendered 
the  country  nnssfig.  (Strab.  zii.  p.  574,  oomp.  z. 
p.  470,  ziL  n.  571 ;  Herod.  L  36,  vii.  74 ;  Ptol.  v.  I. 
I  10 ;  Steph.  B.  (.  e. ;  Plin.  t.  40, 43 ;  Pomp.  Mela, 
i.  19 ;  Ainm.  Marc.  xzvi.  9  \  SchoL  ad  ApoUon. 
Shod.  i.  598.)  The  lower  regions  of  this  great 
.  motmtsin  are  still  covered  with  extensive  forests ;  bnt 
the  sammit  is  rocky,  devoid  of  vegetation,  and 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  year  covered  with 
snow.  The  Turks  generally  call  it  AnadoU  Dagh, 
though  the  western  or  highest  parts  also  bear  the 
name  of  Kahith  Dagh,  that  is,  the  Monk's  Mountain, 
and  the  eastern  Tomuau^i  or  Domoun  Dagh.  The 
Byzantine  historians  mention  several  fortreeses  to 
defend  the  passes  of  Olympus,  such  as  Fitheca 
(Nicet.  Chon.  p.  35  ;  B.  Cinnam.  p.  21),  Acninnm, 
and  Calogroea  (B.  Cinnam.  L  c;  Cedren.  p.  553 ; 
Anna  Comn.  p.  441 ;  comp.  Brown,  in  Walpole's 
Twky,  torn,  iL  pp.  109,  foU. ;  Fooocke,  Traveli,  in. 
p.  178). 

3.  A  monntwn  in  the  north  of  Galatia,  which  it 
separates  fipom  Bithynia.  It  is,  properly  speakmg, 
only  a  continuation  of  the  Mysian  Olympus,  and  is 
remarkable  in  history  for  the  defeat  sustained  on  it 
by  the  Tolistoboii,  in  a  battle  agamst  the  Bomans 
under  Manlius.  (Liv.  zzxviii.  19,  &c  ;  Polyb.  zzii. 
20,  31.)     Its  modem  name  is  Ala  Dagh, 

3.  A  volcanic  mountain  in  the  east  of  Lycia,  a 
little  to  the  north-east  of  Ooiydalla.  It  also  bore 
the  name  cS  Fboenicos,  and  near  it  was  a  large  town, 
likewise  bearing  the  name  Olympus.  (Strab.  xiv. 
p.  666.)  In  another  passage  (xiv.  p.  671)  Strabo 
speaks  of  amountain  Olympus  and  astronghold  of  the 
same  name  in  Cilicia,  from  which  the  whole  of  Lycia, 
Pamphylia,  and  Fisidia  conld  be  surveyed,  and  which 
was  m  his  time  taken  possession  of  by  the  Isaorian 
robber  Zenicetas.  It  is,  however,  generally  supposed 
that  this  Cilician  Olympus  is  no  other  than  the 
Lycian,  and  that  the  geographer  was  led  into  his 
miirfjlfa  by  the  fact  that  a  town  of  the  name  of 
Coiycus  existed  both  in  Lycia  and  Cilicia.  On  the 
Lycian  Olympns  stood  a  temple  of  Hephaestus. 
(Compi  Stadiatm.  Mar.  Mag.  §  205 ;  Ptol.  v.  3. 
§  3.)  Scyha  (39)  does  not  mention  Olympus,  but 
his  Siderus  is  evidently  no  other  place.  (L<^e,  Atia 
Jfmor,  p.  189;  Fellows, Z^cut, pp.  212, foil.;  Spratt 
and  Forbes,  TraxtU  n  Lycia,  i.  p.  192.)  Mount 
Olympus  now  bears  the  name  Janar  Ikigh,  and  the 
town  that  of  Deiikiath ;  in  the  latter  place,  which 
was  fiist  identified  by  Beaufort,  some  ancient  remains 
still  exist ;  but  it  does  not  appear  ever  to  have  been 
a  large  town,  as  Strabo  calls  it.  [L.  S.1 

OLYMPUS  COAu/iToi,  Strab.  xiv.  pp.  682, 683; 
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Ptol.  V.  14.  §  5),  a  mountain  range  in  the  kAy 
island  of  Cyprus.  On  one  of  its  eminences — fanasi- 
ahaped  (jmaTotiUs) — was  a  temple  to  Aphrodite 
"  of  the  heights  "  (iucfold),  into  which  womoi  me 
not  permitted  to  enter.  (Strab.  L  e.)  This  pm- 
bably  implies  that  all  bnt  the  "  hierodnUe*  were 
excluded.  (Comp.  Chiadian,  Mp<.  Bon.  et  Mm. 
49—85;  Achill.  Tat.  vii.  13.)  According  to  P»- 
cocke  (Trav.  vol.  il  p.  212;  comp.  Mariti,  Viaggi, 
vol  i.  p.  306),  this  part  of  the  chain  is  now  alU 
Haghtot  Stavrot,  or  Sta.  Croce,  from  a  connnt 
dedicated  to  the  Cross,  (Engel,  Kypm,  voL  L  pp. 
33—37).  [E.B.J.] 

OLYNTA  INS.  QOKbm,  ScyL  p.  8;  Sokntii, 
It  A  nton. ;  Peut.  Tab. ;  SoIenU,  Geog.  Bav.),  a  sn^iil 
ishuid  off  the  coast  of  Dalmatia,  which  now  boa 
the  name  of  SoUa,  and  is  famous  for  its  hoKT. 
(Wilkinson,  Dabnatia  and  Montenegro,  voL  i.  p. 
187.)  [E.RJ.] 

OLYNTHIACUS.  [Oltktbos.] 
OLYNTHUS  ("OAiwftw,  ScyL  p.  36;  Stiab.  vii 
p.  330;  Steph.  B.;  Pomp.  Mela,  li.  2.  §  9;  Plin.  ir. 
17 :  Elk.  'OXJuSu)!),  a  town  which  stood  at  the  bea4 
of  the  Torooaic  gulf,  between  the  peninaila'i  of  Fal- 
lene  and  Sithonis,  and  was  surrounded  by  a  fertile 
phuD.  Originally  a  Bottiaean  town,  at  the  time  <£ 
the  Persian  invasion  it  had  passed  into  the  hands  d 
the  Chalcidic  Greeks  (Herod,  vii.  122;  Strab.  x. 
p.  447),  to  whom,  under  Critobulus  of  Toxme,  it  was 
handed  over,  by  the  Persian  Axtabaius,  after  taking 
the  town,  and  slaying  all  the  inhabitants  (Herod,  liii. 
127).  Afterwanls  Perdiccas  prevailed  on  many  of 
the  Ohalcidian  settlers  to  abandon  the  small  tomit 
on  the  sea-coast,  and  make  Olynthus,  which  was  sc 
veral  stadia  from  the  sea,  their  central  positiag 
(Thuc.  i.  58).  After  this  period  the  Bottiaa  Eeem 
to  have  been  the  humble  dependents  of  the  CIol. 
cidiaus,  with  whom  the|y  are  found  Joined  on  two  oc- 
casions (Thuc  i.  65,  iL  79).  The  expedition  cf 
Brasidas  secured  the  independence  of  the  Olynthiut, 
which  was  distinctly  recognised  by  treaty  (Thuc 
V.  1 9.)  The  town,  from  its  maritime  situation,  became 
a  pUce  of  great  importance,  B.  G.  392.  Owing  to  tbe 
weakness  of  Amyntas,  the  Macedonian  king,  they 
were  enabled  to  take  into  their  alliance  the  smaller 
towns  of  maritime  Macedonia,  and  gradnally  ad- 
vanced so  far  as  to  include  the  larger  cities  in  this 
region,  includmg  even  PeUa.  The  military  fbiw  of 
the  Olynthian  confederacy  bad  now  become  so  pow. 
crful  iiom  the  just  and  generous  principles  spiai 
which  it  was  framed,  including  full  liberty  of  inter- 
marriage, of  commercial  deaUngs,  and  landed  pttpne- 
torsbip,  that  Acanthus  and  ApoUonia,  jealous  of  Olyn- 
thian  supremacy,  and  menaced  in  their  independence, 
applied  to  Sparta,  then  in  the  height  of  its  power, 
B.C.  383,  to  solicit  intervention.  The  Spartan  Ku- 
damidas  was  at  once  sent  against  Olynthus,  with 
such  force  as  could  be  got  ready,  to  check  the  ne* 
power.  Teleutias,  the  brother  of  Age^laus,  was  after- 
wards sent  there  with  a  force  of  10,000  moi,  which 
the  Spartan  assembly  had  previoosly  voted,  and  was 
joined  by  Derdas,  prince  of  Elimeia,  with  400  Ui- 
cedonian  horse.  But  the  conquest  of  Olynthus  vss 
no  easy  enterprise  ;  its  cavalry  was  excellent,  and 
enabled  them  to  keep  the  Spajian  in£mtry  at  bay. 
Teleutias,  at  first  successful,  becoming  over  con- 
fident, sustained  a  terrible  defeat  under  the  walls  of 
the  city.  But  the  Spartans,  not  disheartened,  thought 
only  of  repairing  their  dishonour  by  fresh  exertions. 
Agesipolis,  their  king,  was  placed  in  command,  aiid 
ordered  to  prosecute  the  war  with  rigour;  the  young 
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priue  died  of  a  fever,  and  vw  nicceeoed  by  Poly- 
biades  as  general,  vho  put  an  end  to  the  war,  B.c 
379.  The  Ol^nthians  were  reduced  to  inch  atmits, 
that  thej  were  obliged  to  sue  for  peace,  and,  break- 
ing up  their  own  Isderation,  enrolled  themselvea  as 
awom  memben  of  the  Lacedaemonian  confederacy 
under  obli^tions  of  fealty  U>  Sparta  (Xen.  HeU.  v.  2. 
§  12,  3.  §  18;  Diodw.  sr.  21—23;  Dem.  de  Fab. 
Leg.  c  75.  p.  425).  The  subjugation  of  Olynthus 
ns  disastrous  to  Greece,  by  remoring  the  strongest 
bolwarlc  against  Macedonian  aggrandisement.  Sparta 
vu  the  first  to  crush  the  bright  promise  of  the  oon- 
fcdency;  but  it  was  reserred  for  Athens  to  deal  it 
the  most  deadly  blow,  by  the  seizure  of  Fydna,  Me- 
thone,  and  Potidaea,  with  the  region  about  the  Ther- 
niaic  gulf,  between  b.  o.  368 — 363,  stk  the  expense 
of  Olynthu.  The  OlyntUiana,  though  humbled, 
were  not  subdued ;  alarnwd  at  Philip's  conquest  of 
Amiihipolis,  B.C.  358,  they  sent  to  negotiate  with 
Athens,  where,  tluough  the  intrigues  <^  the  Mace- 
iknians,  they  were  repulsed.  Irritated  at  their  ad- 
nocn  being  rejected,  they  closed  with  Philip,  and 
rcnired  at  his  hands  the  district  of  Antbemus,  as 
veil  as  the  important  Athenian  possession  of  Poti- 
die:L  (Dein.  Philipp.  iL  p.  7t.  s.  22).  Philip  was 
too itear  and  daiigeroos  a  neighbour;  and,  by  a  change 
of  {olicy,  Olynthus  concluded  a  peace  with  Athens 
B.C  352.  After  some  time,  during  which  there  was 
afeelinfTof  redprocal  mistrust  between  theOlynthiaiis 
and  I'hilip,  war  broke  out  in  the  middle  of  B.  c.  350. 
Orertuies  for  an  alliance  bad  been  previously  made 
by  Athens,  with  which  the  Olynthians  felt  it  prudent 
to  duae  On  the  firat  reci^nition  of  Olynthus  as  an 
ally,  Demosthenes  delivered  the  earliest  of  his  memo- 
raiile  harangues;  two  other  Olyuthiao  speeches  fol- 
lowed, for  a  period  of  80  years  Olynthus  had 
been  the  enemy  of  Athens,  but  the  eloquence  and 
atatesmao-like  sagacity  of  Demosthenes  induced  the 
people  to  send  succours  to  their  ancient  foes;  and 
jet  he  was  not  able  to  persuade  them  to  assist  Olyn- 
thus  with  snfEcient  vigour.  Still  the  fate  of  tlie  city 
<ns  delayed;  and  the  Olynthians,  had  they  been  on 
iheir  guard  against  treachery  within,  might  perhaps 
bare  saved  tbeinselTes.  The  detail  of  the  capture  is 
ttuknovn,  but  tlie  struggling  city  fell,  in  B.a  347, 
uto  the  hands  of  Philip,  "  callidus  emptor  Olyntlii" 
(Jar.  xiv.  47),  tlirough  the  treachery  of  Lasthenes 
and  Enthyciatei;  its  doom  was  that  of  one  taken  by 
Morm  (Dem.  Pkil^p.  iii.  pp.  125 — 128,  Fala. 
Itj.f.4i6i  IKod-  icvi-  53).  All  that  survived — 
men,  women,  and  children — were  sold  as  slaves;  the 
town  itself  was  destroyed.  The  fall  of  Olynthus  com- 
pleted the  conquest  of  the  Greek  cities  from  the 
Tbeasalian  frontier  as  far  as  Thrace —  in  all  30 
Cbalcidic  cities.  Demosthenes  (PhiUi^.  iiL  p.  117 ; 
camp.  Strab.  ii.  p.  121;  Justin.  viiL  3),  speaking  of 
them  about  five  years  afterwards,  says  that  they 
were  to  thoroughly  destroyed,  that  it  might  be  snp- 
pwed  thai  they  had  never  been  inhabited.  The  bite 
of  Olynthns  utAio  Maadt  is,  however,  known  by  its 
diiitince  of  60  stadia  from  Potidaea,  as  well  as  by 
ume  vestiges  of  the  oity  still  esistuig,  and  by  iu 
l>goan,in  which  Artabozns  slew  the  inhabitants.  The 
nuoe  of  tliis  maivh  was  Bolyca  (4  BoAvnH)  Xliuiri, 
Hegisander,  op.  Athtn.  p.  334).  Two  riven,  the 
AiUTAS  ( 'A/iiriu)  and  Olyktbiacus  ('OAofSia- 
tU),  flowed  into  this  higoon  from  ApoUooia  ( Athen. 
l  c).  Mecybersa  was  its  harbour;  and  there  was 
a  spot  near  It,  called  Cahthakoleturoh  (Kwfia. 
l>Ms4|N>ir,  Strab.  vii.  p.  330 ;  Plat,  dt  An.  Tranf. 
475. 45;  Arist  J/iroi.  Atuc  120;  Phn.  xi.  34),  so 
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ca.iea  because  bUck  beetles  could  not  live  there. 
Kckhel  (vol.  iL  p.  73)  speaks  of  only  one  extant 
coin  of  Olynthus — the  "  type"  a  head  of  Herudes, 
with  the  lion's  skin;  but  Mr.  Millingen  has  engraved 
one  of  those  beautiful  Chalcidian  coins  on  which  the 
"  legend"  OATNe  surrounds  the  head  of  Apulia  on 
the  one  side,  and  the  word  XAAXIAEAN,  his  lyre, 
on  the  reverse.  (Cousinery,  Vot/agt,  vol.  ii.  p.  1 61 ; 
Ijcake,  North,  Greece,  vol.  iii.  pp,  154,  457 — 459; 
Voemel,  de  OlynUd  Situ,  civilate,  pote»tia,  et  ever- 
none,  Francofl  ad  M.  1829;  Wuiiewski,  Contm.  ad 
Dem.  de  Cor.  pp.  66,  seq.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

OMANA  {■'Ofujiva,  Peripl.  Mar.  Erytkr.  c.  27, 
36;  Marcian,  PerifL  c  28,  ed.  Mtiller,  1855),  a 
port  of  some  Importance  on  the  coast  of  Catmania, 
which  is  noticed  ahio  by  Pliny  (vL  28.  s.  32).  Its 
position  was  near  the  modem  bay  of  Tikubar,  per- 
haps where  Mannert  has  suggested,  at  Cape  Tonka 
(v.  2.  p.  421).  Vincent  places  it  a  Uttle  to  the  E. 
of  Cape  lask.  In  Ptolemy,  the  name  has  been  cor- 
rupted into  Commana  (vi.  8.  §  7).  [V.] 

OMANA  (ri  'Ojuara),  a  deep  bay  on  the  south 
coast  of  Arabia  east  of  Syagroe,  600  stadia  in  dia- 
meter, according  to  tlie  Periplus,  bounded  on  tlie 
east  by  lofty  and  nigged  mountains  (sp.  Hudson, 
Geog.  Mia.  torn.  i.  p.  18),  doubtless  identical  with 
the  Omannm  emporium,  which  Ptolemy  places  in 
long.  77°  40',  lat.  19°  45',  which  must  have  belonged 
to  the  Omanitae  mentioned  by  the  same  geograj^er 
(vi.  IS),  separated  only  by  the  Cattabaui  from  the 
Montes  Asaboruin,  doubtless  the  mountains  men- 
tioned m  the  Periplus.  If  Sat  Fartuk  be  cor- 
rectly taken  as  tlie  ancient  Syagros,  the  ancient 
Omana  must  have  been  far  to  the  west  of  the  dis- 
trict of  Arabia  now  called  by  that  name,  and 
within  the  territory  of  Hadramamt.  The  modem 
'Oman  is  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  the  penin- 
sula, and  gives  its  name  to  the  sea  outside  the 
mouth  of  the  Pertian  Gulf,  which  washes  it  on  tlie 
east  and  south.  (Gosselin,  JUcherclut,  torn.  iii. 
pp.  32,  33;  Vincent,  iiL  16;  Forster,  Geoyr.  of 
Arabia,  vol.  iL  pp.  173,  180,  notof.)         [G.W.] 

OMANl  or  OMANNI  (Aoi>yiai  ol  'O/uwoi  or 
'Oitayrol),  a  branch  of  the  Lygii,  in  the  N£.  of 
Germany,  between  the  Oder  and  the  Vistula,  to  the 
S.  of  tlio  Burgundiones,  and  to  the  N.  of  the  Lygii 
Diduni  (PtoL  iL  11.  §  18).  Tacitus  (Germ.  43)  in 
enumerating  the  tribes  of  the  Lygii  dues  not  mention 
the  Omani,  but  a  tribe  occars  in  his  lii>t  bearing  the 
name  of  Manimi,  which  (mm  its  resembhtnce  is  ge- 
nerally regarded  as  identical  with  the  Omani.  But 
Dothuig  certain  can  be  said  [L.  S.] 

OJIBI  COA»eoi,  PtoL  iv.  5.  §  73 ;  Sleph.  B. 
*.  v.;  It.  Anton,  p.  165;  Ombos,  Juv.  xv.  35; 
Ambo,  Not.  Imp.  sect  20;  Eth.  "O/iSiriij;  comp. 
Aehan,  Ilitt.  An.  x.  21),  was  a  town  m  tlie 
Thebaid,  the  capital  of  the  Noinos  Ombiies,  about 
30  miles  N.  of  Syene,  and  situated  upon  the  K 
bank  of  the  Nile  ;  lat.  24°  6'  N.  Ombi  was  a  gar- 
rison town  under  every  dynasty  of  Aegypt,  Pharaouic, 
Macedonian,  and  Roman;  and  was  celebrated  fur  the 
magnificence  of  its  temples  and  its  hereditaiy  feod 
with  the  people  of  Tentyra. 

Ombi  was  the  first  ciiy  below  Syene  at  which 
any  remarkable  remains  of  antiquity  occur.  The 
Nile,  indeed,  at  this  portion  of  its  course,  is  ill-suited 
to  a  dense  popnlation.  It  runs  between  steep  and 
narrow  banks  of  sandstone,  and  deposits  but  little 
of  its  fertilising  sUine  upon  the  dreary  and  barren 
shores.  There  are  two  temples  at  Ombi,  constructed 
of  the  stone  obtained  from  the  neighbouring  qtiarrie* 
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of  ffadjar-tdtekk.  The  mora  mapiifieent  of  the 
two  stands  npon  the  top  of  m  sandjr  hill,  mnd  sppeura 
to  have  been  a  specie*  of  Pantheon,  since,  according 
to  extant  inscriptions,  it  was  dedicated  to  Aroeres 
(Apollo)  and  the  other  deities  of  the  Ombite  nome 
bj  the  soldiers  qnartered  there.  The  smaller  temple 
to  the  MW.  was  sacred  to  lais.  Both,  indeed,  are  of 
an  imposing  architecture,  and  still  retain  the  bril- 
liant colours  with  which  their  builders  adorned 
them.  They  an,  however,  of  the  Ptolemaic  a^ 
with  the  exception  of  a  doorway  of  sandsteoe,  built 
into  a  wall  of  brick.  This  was  part  of  a  temple 
built  bjr  Thothmes  III.  in  honour  of  the  crooodile- 
headed  god  Sevak.  The  monarch  is  represented  on 
the  door-jambs,  holding  tiie  measoring  reed  and 
chisel,  the  emblems  of  construction,  and  in  the  act 
of  dedicating  the  temple.  The  Ptoleniaio  poctioDS 
of  tiie  Urger  temple  present  an  exceptioo  to  an 
almost  universal  rule  in  Aegyplian  architecture.  It 
has  no  prupjion  or  dromos  in  front  of  it,  and  the 
portico  has  an  uneven  number  of  columns,  in  all 
Dfteen,  arranged  in  a  triple  row.  Of  these  columns 
thirteen  are  still  erect  As  there  are  two  principal 
entrances,  the  temple  would  seem  to  be  two  united 
in  one,  strengthening  the  snppodtiun  that  it  was  the 
Pantheon  of  the  Ombite  nome.  On  a  cornice  above 
the  doorway  of  one  of  the  adyta  is  a  Greek  inscrip- 
tion, recording  the  erection,  or  perbape  the  restora- 
tion of  the  sekos  by  Ptolemy  Pbilomelor  and  his 
nster-wife  Cleopatra,  b.  a  180—145.  Tbe  hill  on 
which  the  Ombite  temples  stsnd  has  been  con- 
■iderably  excavated  at  its  base  by  the  river,  which 
here  strongly  inclines  to  the  Arabuin  bank. 

The  crocodile  was  held  in  especial  honour  by  tbe 
people  of  Ombi ;  and  in  tlie  adjacent  eataoombs  are 
occasionally  found  mammies  of  the  aacred  animal, 
Juvenal,  in  his  IStb  satire,  has  given  a  lively  de- 
scription of  a  fight,  of  which  be  was  an  eye-witness, 
between  the  Ombitae  and  the  inhabitants  of  Ten- 
tyra,  who  were  hunters  of  the  crocodile.  On  this 
occasion  the  men  of  Ombi  had  the  worst  of  it ;  and 
me  of  their  number,  having  stumbled  in  his  flight, 
wss  caught  and  eaten  by  tbe  Tentyrites.  The  sa- 
tirist, however,  has  represented  Ombi  as  nearer  to 
Tentyra  than  it  actually  is,  theae  towns,  in  bet, 
being  nearly  100  miles  from  each  other.  The  Bo- 
man  coins  of  tbe  Ombite  nome  exhibit  the  crocodile 
and  the  effigy  of  tbe  crocodile-beaded  god  Sevak. 

The  modem  hamlet  of  KoHm-Omioi,  or  the  hill 
of  Ombos,  covers  part  of  the  site  of  tin  ancient 
Ombi.  The  ruins  have  excited  tbe  attention  of 
many  distinfniished  modem  tnrvellers.  Descriptions 
of  them  will  be  found  in  tbe  following  works:  — 
Fococke,  TraveU,  vol.  iv.  p.  186;  Hamilton,  Atgyp- 
tiaca,  p.  34 ;  Champollion,  lEgt/pte,  vol.  i.  p.  167; 
Denon,  Detcripiion  de  PEffypte,  voL  i.  ch.4,  p.  1 ,  full. ; 
Burckhardt,  Ntdaa,  4to.  p.  106;  Belzwi,  TraveU, 
Tol.  ii.  pi,  3 1 4.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  Nile  was  a 
(Ubuib  of  Ombi,  called  Contra-Omhoe.  [W.B.D.] 

OMBRIOS  INS.     [FoBTTNATAE  Ins.] 

OMBItO'NES  {'Oiitpvnt,  Ptol.  iii.  S,  §  21),  a 
people  of  European  Sannatia,  whose  seat  appears  to 
have  been  on  the  flanks  of  the  Carpatiiaat,  aboat 
tbe  sources  of  tbe  Vutula.  Schaiiuik  (Slat.  Alt. 
vol.  L  pp.  389 — 391,  407)  considers  tbem  to  be  a 
Celtic  people,  grotmding  his  arguments  mainly  upon 
the  Identity  of  their  name  with  that  of  the  Celtic 
—  as  he  considers  them  to'be  — Umbriana,  or  the 
most  aticient  inliabitants  of  the  Italian  peninsula. 
Bocent  inquiry  has  thrown  considerable  doubt  npon 
the  derivation  of  tbe  Umbrians  from  a  GanUsh 


ONCHESTCS. 
■took.  [lTAUA,Vol.II.p.8fi,b.]  This  is  00*  proof, 
among  others,  of  die  futility  of  the  use  of  names  of 
nations  in  historical  investigatiiias;  bnt,  as  then 
can  be  no  doubt  that  there  were>Gal]ie  aettlements 
beyond  the  Carpathians,  names  of  these  fixcign 
hordes  might  still  linger  in  the  countiies  tbiej  Ind 
once  occupied  long  after  their  return  westward  in 
conseqneooe  of  the  morement  of  nations  from  tba 
East  [E.B.J.] 

OMENO'GASA  (^Oiuriyafa),  a  (own  in  the 
district  of  Ariaea,  in  the  diviaioi  of  India  intra 
Oangem.  There  is  no  reason  to  doobt  that  it  is  tlia 
present  Aimed-iugar,  celebrated  for  ita  rock  for- 
tress. (PtoL  vii.  1.  §  83;  camp.  Fott.£^»i.  FondL 
f.  78.)  [V.] 

OMIRAS.    rEoPBBATBs,] 

OMPHA'LIUM  (Ofi^axior),  a  plain  in  Crete, 
so  named  from  the  legend  of  the  biith  cf  tk« 
babe  Zeus  from  Bhea.  Tbe  scene  of  tbe  inodent 
is  Uid  near  Thenae,  Cnoasns,  and  the  river  Triton. 
rCallim.  Hymn,  ad  Jov.  45  ;  Died.  v.  70  ;  ScboL 
idKkmd.Akx^phtrm.7;  Steph.  B.«.  «i;  HSdt, 
Kreta,  ToL  L  pp.  11,  404 ;  PaaUey,  Tnt.  voL  t 
P.2S4.)  [E.B.J.] 

OHPHAXIim  COM>^»Mr),  one  of  the  inland 
cities  of  the  Chaoma  in  Epeirus.  (Ptd.  iii.  14. 
§  7.)  Stephanus  B,  (t.  v.)  errooeously  calls  it  a 
city  of  Thessaly,  Leake  pUces  it  at  Prtmtedi,  in 
tbe  valley  of  the  VUta  (tbe  Aoos).  (tTorAtnt 
Greeee,  toL  iv.  p.  130.) 

ON.      rHEUOPOLI8.1 

OMCAE.    [TnxBAB.] 

ONCEtUH  COyKtm),  a  phe*  in  Arcadia  npon 
the  river  Ladon,  near  Thelpusa,  and  oontaining  a 
temple  of  Demeter  Erinnys.  (Pans.  viii.  35.  §  4 ; 
Steph.  B.  *.  r.)  The  Ladon,  after  leaving  tUa 
temple,  passed  tint  of  Apollo  Oncaeates  on  tba  leli, 
and  that  of  tbe  boy  Aadepius  on  the  right  (Pana. 
viii,  35.  §  11.)  The  name  is  derived  by  Pausaniaa 
from  Oncus,  a  son  of  Apdk),  who  reigned  at  Una 
place.  Leake  supposes  that  nmMU,  the  only  re- 
markable site  on  the  tight  bank  of  tbe  Ladon  between 
Thelpnsa  and  the  Tnthoa,  is  tbe  sit*  of  the  temple  of 
Asdepius.  (iforeo,  vol.  iL  p.  103.)  Other  writen 
mention  a  small  town  OncAs  (  'Oyvoi)  in  Arcadia, 
which  is  probably  the  same  as  Onceinm.  (Txctzea, 
adLfCopkr.  1225;  Etym.  M.  p,  613;  Phavorin. «.  v.) 

ONCHESMUS  cbyKnorAm),  a  port-town  <£ 
Chaonia  in  Epeirus,  opposite  the  north-western  point 
of  Corcyra,  and  tbe  next  pot  upon  the  coast  to  the 
south  of  Panormus.  (Strab.  vii.  p.  334 ;  PtoL  ni. 
14,  §  2,)  It  seems  to  have  been  a  phoe  of  import- 
ance in  the  time  of  Ckero,  and  one  of  the  ordunuj 
points  cS  departnrs  from  Epeiras  to  Italy,  as  Cieero 
calls  the  wind  favourable  for  making  that  paasaga 
an  Onchesmites.  (Cie.  ad  AU.  viL  3.)  Aconding 
to  Dionysius  of  Halieamassus  (AiU.  Rom.  L  51) 
the  real  name  of  the  pUce  wss  the  Port  of  Andiises 
('Atx'"^""  ^M^Oi  oiuned  after  Anchises,  the  &tber 
of  Aeneas ;  and  it  was  probably  owing  to  this  tra- 
dition that  the  name  Onchesmus  assumed  the  fi»m 
of  Anchiasmus  nndar  the  Byzantbe  emperors.  Its 
site  is  that  of  the  place  now  called  the  For^  SamU. 
(Leake,  tfcrtktr*  Orteee,  vi^  L  p.  II.) 

OMCHESTUS.  1.  aoyxyitrif.  Elk.  'Owdk- 
Ttot),  an  ancient  town  of  Bceotis  in  the  territiax  of 
Haliartns,  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Ondwons, 
a  son  of  Poseidon.  (Paus.  ix.  26.  §  5 ;  Steph.  B. 
«.  V.)  It  possessed  a  celebrated  temple  and  grove 
of  Poseidon,  which  is  mentioned  by  Homer  ('Oy- 
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R.  506),  lod  snbseqnent  poets.  (Find.  Itthm.  i.  44, 
It.  33;  Lrcophr.  645.)  Here  an  Ampliictyonic 
cooncil  of  the  Baeotians  used  to  aasemble.  (Streb. 
is.  p.  412.)  Paosanias  ({.  c.)  safs  that  Oacfaestus 
was  15  itadia  from  the  moontain  of  the  Sphinx, 
the  modern  Fagi;  and  its  ponition  is  still  more  ac- 
cnrately  defined  bj  Strabo  ({.  c).  The  latter 
writer,  who  censures  Alcaens  for  placing  Onchestns 
at  the  foot  of  Ht.  HeHoon,  sajs  that  it  was  in  the 
Haliartia,  on  a  naked  hill  near  the  Teneric  plain  and 
the  Copoic  lake.  He  fnrther  maintains  that  the 
grmt  of  Poseidoo  existed  only  in  the  imagination  of 
the  poets;  bat  Pansanias,  who  Tisited  the  pkce, 
mentions  the  grore  as  still  existing.  The  site  of 
Onchestns  is  probably  marked  by  the  Helleuio  re- 
mains situated  npon  the  low  ridge  which  separates 
the  two  great  Boeotian  basins,  those  of  lake  Copais 
and  of  Thebes,  and  which  coinects  Mount  Fagd 
with  the  roots  of  Helicon.  (Leake,  Northern 
Greeee,  vol.  ii.  p.  213,  seq.;  Gell,  /<iner.  p  125.) 

2.  A  river  of  Thessaly,  Sowing  near  Scotussa, 
through  the  battle-field  of  Cjnoeeephalae  into  the 
lake  Boebeis.  It  was  probably  the  rirer  at  the 
sources  of  which  Dtdtri(m(  stands,  but  which  bears 
no  modem  name.  (Liv.  zxxiii  6;  Polyb.  zriii.  3; 
Steph.  B.  (.  v.;  Leake,  Nortliem  Greta,  vol  iv.  p. 
473.)  It  is  perhaps  the  same  river  as  the  Ono- 
CHoxt'S  (^'Orixant,  Herod,  vii.  129;  Plin.  hr.  8. 
s.  15),  whose  waters  were  exhausted  by  the  army 
of  Xcrxe<,  It  is  true  that  Herodotus  describes  this 
river  as  fluwing  into  the  Pendns;  but  in  this  he  was 
probably  mUite^en,  as  its  conrse  most  have  been  into 
the  lake  Boebeis.  (Leake,  iforthem  Greece,  ToL  iv. 
p.  514.) 

ONEIA.     [CoRiKTHus,  Vol.  I.  p.  674.] 

OXEl'M  {Orcuar,  Ptol.  iL  16.  §  4;  PeuU  ToIl; 
Geog.  Rav.),  a  town  of  Dahnatia,  which  has  been 
identified  with  .4IintMa,at  the  month  of  the  Cettma. 
(Xcigebanr,  Die  Sud-Saven,  p.  25.)        [E.  B.  J.] 

0HIXG1&   [AimiNX.] 

OXrSLA,  an  island  near  Crete,  on  the  E.  side  of 
the  promontory  Itanns.    (Plin.  iv.  19.  s.  20.) 

aNOBA  AESTUA-EIA  CO»o«o  Aiarouiipia, 
Ptol.  iL  4.  §  5),  called  also  simply  Oxoba  (Strab. 
iii.  p.  143;  Mela,  iii.  1.  §  5).  I.  A  maritime  town 
of  the  Turdelaoi  in  Hispania  Baetica,  between  the 
rivers  Anas  and  Boetis.  It  was  seated  on  the 
estuary  of  the  river  Luxia,  and  on  the  road  from  the 
month  of  the  Anas  to  Augusta  Emeriia.  (//m. 
Ant.  p.  431.)  It  is  commonfy  identified  with 
Bneha,  where  there  are  still  some  Boman  remains, 
especially  of  an  aqueduct;  the  vestiges  of  which, 
however,  are  £kst  disappearing,  awing  to  its  being 
used  as  a  qtuury  by  the  boorish  agriculturists  of  the 
nisighbourfaood.  (Murray's  Handbook  of  Spain,  p. 
170.)  Kear  it  lay  Heiculis  Insula,  mentioned  by 
Stiabo  (iu.  p.  170),  called  'HfxUAem  by  Steph.  B. 
(a  v.),  now  Salle*.  Onoba  had  a  mint;  and  many 
coins  have  been  ibosd  there  bearing  the  name  of  the 
toim,  with  a  slight  alteration  in  the  spelling, — 
Onaha.  (Florez.  Med.  iL  pp.  510,  649;  Uionnet, 
L  p.  23,  SnppL  p.  39;  Sestini,  Mad.  Itp.  p^  75,  ap. 
Ukert,  vol.  iL  pt.  1.  pw  340.) 

2.  Another  town  of  Baetica,  near  Corduba.  (Plin. 
iiL  I.  a.  3.)  In  an  inscription  in  Gruter  (p.  1040. 
5)  it  is  called  Conoba.  Ukert  (vol  ii.  pt  1.  p.  366) 
phces  it  near  YiBa  dd  Carpio.  [T.  H.  D.] 

OXOBALAS.     [AcEsixsa,  No.  l.J 

OXOBBISATES,  a  people  of  Aquitania,  as  the 
laaie  stands  in  the  common  texts  of  Pliny  (iv.  19) ; 
who  lias  "  Ooobrisates,  Belendi,    Saltas  I'yrenaeus." 
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IVAnville  (AlD/tce,  ^.)  Ingeniously  supposes  that 
Onobrisales  ought  to  be  Onobosates,  which  is  the 
least  possible  correction;  and  he  thinks  that  he  dis- 
covers the  old  name  in  the  modem  Nifbouaan,  the 
name  of  a  canton  on  the  left  side  of  the  Neete  to- 
wards the  lower  part  of  its  course.  The  Neete  is 
one  of  the  branches  of  the  Garonne,  and  rises  in 
the  Pyrenees.  [G.  L.] 

ONOCHO'NUS.     [OscHisTOB,  No.  2.] 

ONUGNATHUS  COkou  yvMos),  « the  jaw  of  an 
ass,"  the  name  of  a  peninsula  and  promontory  in  the 
south  of  Laoonia,  distant  200  stadia  south  of  Aso- 
pna.  It  is  now  entirely  surrounded  with  water,  and 
is  called  Elafonin ;  but  it  is  in  reality  a  peninsula, 
for  the  isthmus,  by  which  it  is  connected  with  the 
mainUnd,  is  only  barely  covered  with  water.  It 
contains  a  harbour,  which  Strabo  mentions ;  and 
Pansanias  saw  a  temple  of  Athena  in  ruins,  and  the 
sepulchre  of  Cinados,  the  steersman  of  Menekua. 
(Paus.  iii.  22.  §  10,  UL  23.  §  1 ;  Strab.  viiL  pp.  363, 
364 ;  Curtius,  Pehponneeot,  vol.  iL  p.  295.) 

ONUPHIS  COyotxpis,  Herod,  a  166;  Steph. B. 
(.  r.;  Ptol  iv.  5.  §  51 ;  Plin,  v,  9.  s.  9:  Elh.  'Ofim- 
^(ti)>),  was  the  chief  town  of  the  Momoe  Onu- 
phites,  in  the  Aegyptian  Delta.  The  exact  position 
(rf  this  pUtce  is  disputed  by  geographers.  D'Anville 
believes  it  to  have  been  on  the  site  of  the  modem 
Banoub,  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Sebeonytic  arm 
of  the  Nile.  Mannert  (vol.  x.  pt.  i,  p.  573)  pUee* 
it  south  of  the  modem  Montour,  fielley  (Mem.  da 
TAcad.  dtt  Imcript.  torn,  xxviii.  p.  543)  identifies 
it  with  the  present  village  of  iVbiipA,  m  the  centra 
of  the  Delta,  a  little  to  the  E.  of  Bnto,  about  lat, 
31°  N.  ChampoUion,  however,  regards  the  site  of 
this  nome  as  altogetlier  uncertain  (JEgypte  tout  let 
Pkaraobt,  vol,  ii.  p.  227),  The  Onnpbite  nome  was 
one  of  these  assigned  to  the  Calasirian  division  of 
the  native  Aegyptian  army.  Cinns  of  Onuphis  of 
the  age  of  Hadrian  —  obverse  a  lanreated  head  of 
that  emperor,  reverse  a  female  figure,  probably 
Isis,  with  extended  right  hand  —  are  described  in 
liaache  {Lex.  R.  Num.  III.  part  poiterior,  t.  r.). 
This  town  is  mentioned  by  ecclesiastical  writers, 
e.  g.  by  Athanasius.  (Athsiias.  Optra,  torn.  Lpt.iL 
p.  776,  ed.  Paris,  1698;  Le  Quien,  Orient  Ckrit- 
(ua.  torn.  iL  p.  526,  Paris,  1740;  comp.  Pococke, 
TravtU  in  the  Eaet,  foL  ToL  L  p.  423.)     [W.B.D.] 

OONAE.   [Oaeoubs.] 

OPHABUS,  a  small  river  of  Sarmaiia  Asiatica, 
mentioned  by  Pliny  (vi.  7.  a.  7)  as  a  tribulaiy  of 
the  Lagoua,  which  flowed  into  the  Pains  Maeotis. 
Herodotus  mentions  two  streams,  whieh  be  calls  the 
Lycus  and  Oarus,  which  had  the  same  course  and 
direction  (iv.  123,  1.24).  It  is  likely  that  the 
rivers  in  Pliny  and  Herodotus  are  the  same.  It  is 
not  possible  now  to  identify  them  with  accu- 
racy,  [V.] 

OPHEL.     [jERtrgALEM,  p.  20,  b.] 

OPHIO'DES  ('0«>i<iS7)f,  Sti'ab.xvi.p.770;  Died, 
iii.  39;  Agatharcb,  ap.  Iliulton,  Geog  Graee.  J/m, 
p.  54),  or  Serpent-isle,  was  an  island  in  the  Bed  Sea, 
m  Foul  Say,  neaily  opposite  tlio  mouth  of  the  har- 
bour of  Berenice;  lat  24°  N.  The  topaxes  pro- 
duced in  this  ishtnd  were  greatly  prized  Iwth  in  the 
Arabian  and  Aegyptian  markets;  and  it  seems  from 
Pliny  (v.  29.  s.  34)  to  have  been  by  some  deno- 
minated Topaz-isle  (Topszoe).  The  cause  of  its 
more  usual  name  is  doubtful ;  but  there  has  always 
been  a  tradition  in  the  East  that  serpents  and  pre- 
cious stones  arc  found  near  one  another.  The 
isUnd  of  Agathon,  L  «.  the  good  genius  (^AyiSuvoi 
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riiirot,  rtol.  iv.  S.  §  77)  wu  probably  the  same 
with  Opbiwlcii,  and  aiwwera  to  the  pmrnt  Za- 
margat.  The  isle  of  Kamaka,  apposite  the  head- 
knd  oS  liat-d-Anf,  b,  indeed,  by  some  geographers 
supposed  to  be  the  tme  Opfaiodes  IdsuU.  (Castro, 
llitt  Cm.  de»  Vogaga,  toL  i.  p.  205.)     fW.B.!).] 

OPHIONENSES  or  OPHlENSEa  [Aetoua, 
p.  65,  a.] 

OPHUi  (pi<t><p;  Oi<p*lp;  Sov^^;  Xinxptif, 
Im^P  ;  imfipi  ;  3i'4>«pi  ;  2«^p^  ;  3aw<^tp ; 
'OwK^f tp  i  'Oiptlp,  LXX. ;  Joseph.  Ant.  viii.  6.  §  4), 
a  district,  the  name  of  which  first  ocean  in  tlie 
ethnof^rapliio  table  of  Gment,  z.  39.  Solomon 
caused  a  fleet  to  be  built  in  the  Edomite  ports  of 
the  Rod  Sea,  and  Hiiam  supplied  him  with  Phoe- 
nician mariners  well  acquainted  with  navipilion, 
and  also  Tynan  vessels,  "  ships  of  Taishisb." 
(1  Kmgi,  ix.  29;  2  Chrm.  yB.  18.)  The  article* 
of  mercliandise  which  were  brought  back  once  in 
three  years  from  Ophir  were  gold,  silver,  red  sandal- 
wood ("almuggim,"  1  King;  z.  11;  "  algummim," 
2  Ckron.  ix.  10),  precious  stones,  ivory,  apes, 
("  kophim  '),  and  peacocks  ("  thSkyim,"  1  Kmg$,  x. 
22 ;  "  tbakyim,"  I  Ckron.  ix.  2 1 ).  The  gold  of  Ophir 
was  considered  to  be  of  the  most  precious  quality. 
(Job,  XX.  II,  24,  xxviii.  16;  P$.  xlv.  9;  /so.  xiii. 
12;  Ecckt.  vii.  18).  In  Jer.  x.  9,  "  the  gold 
from  Upliaz,"  ami  in  Dan.  z.  5,  "  the  fine  gold  of 
Upliaz,"  is,  by  a  slight  change  of  pronunciation,  the 
same  as  that  of  Ophir. 

Many  ekborate  treatises  have  been  written  upon 
the  details  of  these  voyages.  The  researches 
of  Gesenins  {Thottur.  Linguae  Htbr.  vol.  L  p. 
141;  and  in  Erteh  und  Gruber'4  Encgcl  art. 
Ophir),  Benfey  (Indim,  pp.  30 — 32)  and  Lassen 
(Ind.  Alt  vol.  i.  pp.  537 — 539)  have  made  it  ex- 
tremely  probable  that  the  W.  shores  of  the  Indian 
peninsula  were  visited  by  the  Phoenicians,  who,  by 
their  colonies  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  by  their  in- 
tercourse with  the  Gerrbaei,  were  early  acquainted 
with  the  periodically  blowing  monsoons.  In  favour 
of  this  Indian  hypothesis  is  the  remarkable  circnm- 
stance  that  the  nanm  by  which  the  articles  of  mer- 
chandise are  designated  are  not  Hebrew  but  Sanscrit. 
The  peacock,  too,  is  an  exclusively  Indian  bird;  al- 
though from  their  gradual  extension  to  the  W.  they 
were  often  called  by  the  Greeks  "  Median  arid  Per- 
sian birds;"  tlie  Samians  even  supposed  them  to 
have  originally  belonged  to  Semos,  as  the  bird  was 
reared  at  first  in  the  sanctuary  dedicated  to  Hen 
in  that  island.  Silks,  also,  which  are  first  mentioned 
in  Prortrb;  ixxi.  22,  could  alone  have  been  brought 
from  India.  Quatremire  {Mem.  de  I'Acad.  da 
Inter,  vol.  xv.  pt.  il  1845,  pp.  349—402)  agrees 
with  Heeren  (Researcha,  vol.  ii.  pp.  73, 74,  trans.), 
who  places  Ophir  on  the  £.  coast  of  Africa,  and  ex- 
plains "  thukyim  "  to  mean  not  peacocks,  but  par- 
rots or  guinea-fowls.  Ptolemy  (vi.  7.  §  41)  speaks 
of  a  Saphara  (Sciv^apa)  as  a  metropolis  of 
Anbia,  and  again  of  a  Soupara  (iovrdpa,  rii.  1. 
§  6)  in  India,  on  the  BarygaMnus  Sinus,  or  Gtd/ 
<tf  Cambag,  a  name  which  in  Sanscrit  signifies 
**  fair-shore."  (I.as5en,  Dissert  de  Taprobane  Int. 
p.  18;  corop.  Ind.  Alt.  vol.  i.  p.  537.)  Sofaia,  on 
the  E.  coast  of  Africa,  opposite  to  the  island  of 
Madagatcar  (^London  Geog.  Joum.  vol.  iiL  p.  207), 
is  described  by  Edrisi  (ed.  Jaubert,  vol.  i.  p.  67)  as 
a  country  rich  in  gold,  and  sub.sequently  by  the  Por- 
tuguese, after  Gama's  voyage  of  discovery.  The  let- 
ters r  and  2  so  frequently  interchanged  make  the 
name  of  the  African  Sofaia  equivalent  fiir  that  of 
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Sophara,  which  is  naed  in  the  Septtiagint  with 
several  other  forms  for  the  Ophir  of  Soktmon's  and 
Hiram's  fleet  I'tdemy,  it  has  been  seen,  has  a 
Saphara  in  Arabia  and  a  Soupara  m  India.  The 
significant  Sanscrit  names  of  the  mother-conntiy 
had  been  repeated  or  reflected  on  neighbonring  or 
opposite  coasts,  aain  the  present  day  occurs  in  many 
instances  in  the  English  and  Spanish  Americas. 
The  range  of  the  trade  to  Ophir  might  thus  be 
extended  over  a  wide  space,  just  at  a  Phoenician 
voyage  to  Tartessos  might  include  touching  at  Gy- 
rene and  Carthage,  Gadein  and  Cerae.  (Uiunboldi, 
Cotmot,  vuL  ii.  ppt  132,  133,  notes  179 — 182, 
trans.)  fE.B  J.] 

OPHIS  ("O^ii),  a  river  of  Pontus,  the  month  of 
which  was  90  stadia  to  the  east  of  port  Hyssns,  and 
which  separated  Colchis  from  the  country  of  the 
Thianni.  (Arrian,  Peripl.  Pont  Eix.  p.  6 ;  Ano- 
nym. Peripl.  p.  14,  where  it  is  called  '0^>ioi».) 
This  river  still  bears  the  name  cf  Of.         [L.  S.] 

OPHIS.     [Mantineia.] 

OPHIUSA  INS.     [IVrvusAB.] 

OPHIUSA,  OPHIUSSA.     I.  [Ttra«.] 

S.  An  isfauid  off  the  coast  of  Crete  (Plin.  iv.SOX 
which  is  probably  represented  by  Cavdapoulo  or 
Anti-Gotu>,  unless  it  be  the  same  as  the  Oxeia  Iks. 
('0(tia,  Stadiatm.  321).  which  the  anonymous 
Coast-describer  places  near  Leben.         [E.  B.  J.] 

UPHIUSSA  ('O^Howrira),  a  small  island  in  the 
Propontis,  off  the  coast  of  Mysia,  ia  mentioned  only 
by  Pliny  (iv.  44)  and  Stephanos  B.  ((.  v.  Btatum, 
where  it  it  called  'O^i^wo-a);  it  still  bean  its 
ancient  name  under  the  oomipt  form  of  4/2*b- 
(Pococke,  Travels,  iiL  p.  167.)  [L.  &j 

OPHLIMUS  ('04l>\inos),  a  bnnch  of  Mount 
Paryadres  in  the  north-west  of  Pontns,  enckniug 
with  Mount  Lithms,  the  extensive  and  fertile  dis- 
trict called  Phaoaroea,  (Stnb.  xii.  p.  556.)  Ac- 
cording to  Hamilton  (AeseorcAes,  I  p.  439),  it 
now  bears  the  name  irf'  Kemer  Dagh  and  Otiax 
Dagh.  [L.  S.] 

OPHRADUS,  a  ns-a  mentioned  by  Pliny  (vL  21 
8.  23)  as  belooging  to  the  province  of  Drangiana. 
ForUger  conjectures  that  it  may  be  a  tribntary  of 
the  Eiymandrus  (Ibnend),  now  called  the  Khati 
Sid.  [V.] 

OPHBAH,  a  city  of  Benjamin,  written  'EfpoSi 
by  the  LXX.  (Joiiua,  xviii.  23)  and  Ta^pa 
(1  Sam.  xiii,  17).  It  it  phuied  by  Eusebius  and 
S.  Jerome  v.  M.P.  east  of  Bethel.  (Onomatt  «.  v. 
Aphra.)  Dr.  Robinson  says  that  this  accords  well 
with  the  position  of  Et-TaifAeh,  a  village  of  Greek 
Christians,  on  a  conical  hill  on  a  high  ridge  of 
land,  which  would  probably  not  bare  been  left  un- 
occupied in  ancient  times.  (£ii.  Set.  vol.  ii. 
pp.  123—125.) 

2.  Opiirah  of  the  Abiezrites  CE^poAi  warpbt 
Tov  'EaSpl.  LXX.;  Judget,  vi.  11,  24,  viiL  27;  in 
ver,  32.  'A«l  'Eaipi),  a  town  in  the  half-tribe  of 
ilaiuusseh,  west  of  Jordan,  the  native  place  of  Gi- 
deon, where  alto  he  was  buried.  [G.  W.] 

OPHRY'NIUM  ('0*piiwio»),  a  small  town  in  the 
north  of  Tmas,  near  lake  Pteleos,  and  between  Dar- 
danus  and  Bhoeleum,  with  a  grave  sacred  to  Ajax. 
(Herod,  vii.  43  ;  Xenoph.  Anab.  viL  8.  §  5,  when 
it  is  called  'O^pivion ;  Strab.  xiii.  p.  595.)  It  is 
probably  the  modem  fren-Ken.  (Comp.  Bnsche, 
Lexic.  Set  Num.  iii.  2.  p.  136.)  VL.  &] 

OPICI.    [Osci.] 

OPIS  CO»i»,  Herod.  1 189).  a  dty  of  Babylonia, 
mentioned  first  by  Herodotus,  who  suuply  statei  that 
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the  nYBT  Tigris  Sown]  by  it.  Xenophon,  in  the 
Betrmt  of  the  Ten  ThoQMnd,  spealu  ofit  u  a  Urge 
city  (itustsd  apoa  the  Pbyscns  (now  A  dhem),  and  ap- 
paientl;  at  aome  distance  from  its  janction  with  the 
Tigris.  Arrian,  descrilnng  the  mora  of  Alexander 
{ram  the  East,  states  that  he  sailed  op  the  Tif^ris  to 
Opii.  destnying  on  his  way  the  dams  which  (it  was 
stud)  the  Peraiaos  had  placed  across  the  river  to 
prercnt  anj  naval  force  ascending  the  stream.  At 
Ops  be  is  said  to  have  held  a  great  assembly  of  all 
ha  tnops,  and  to  have  sent  home  those  who  were 
DO  kager  fit  to  serve.  (.4nai.  viL  7.)  Strabo  speaks 
of  it  as  in  his  time  a  small  village,  bat  pbices  it,  like 
Herodotns  and  Arrian,  npon  tilt  Tigris  (iL  p.  80, 
XL  p.  529,  xtL  p.  739).  Captain  Lynch,  in  bis 
aKoont  ef  the  Tigris  between  BagWid  and  S&mar- 
miiOoiuiders  that  some  extensive  rains  he  met  with 
near  the  angle  formed  by  the  Adkean  and  Tigris, 
and  the  remains  of  the  Nahr-coBcm  canal,  mark 
the  site  of  Opis.  Bnt  the  change  in  the  conrse  of 
the  Tigris  there  observable  has  led  to  the  de- 
ttmctioo  of  great  |>art  of  the  ancient  city.  (Lynch, 
Gwgr.  Joam.  ix.  p.  472  ;  oomp.  BawlinsoD,  Geogr. 
Jom.  x.  p.  95.)  [V.J 

OPITE'BGICM  (^Oneripryiov:  Elh.  Opiterginns: 
Odem),  a  city  of  Venetia,  situated  abont  24  miles 
from  the  sea,  midway  between  the  rivers  Plavis 
(Pirm)  and  Liquentia  (^Livema),  on  a  email  stream 
(do*  called  the  FraOa)  Bowing  into  tlie  Utter. 
No  mention  of  it  U  found  before  the  Boman  oon- 
qnest  of  Venetu ;  but  it  appears  to  have  under  their 
rule  become  a  considerable  municipal  town,  and  is 
mentiwed  by  Stmbo  as  a  flonrishing  pUce,  though 
not  a  city  of  the  first  class.  (Strab.  v.  p.  214.)  In 
the  Civil  War  between  Caesar  and  Pompey  a  body 
of  tnops  furnished  by  the  Opitergini  is  mentioned 
as  displaying  the  most  heroic  ralonr,  and  offisring  a 
nMuwrable  example  of  self-devotion,  in  a  naral  com- 
bat between  the  fieets  of  the  two  parties.  (Liv.  Ep. 
a.;  Flor.  iv.  2.  §  33;  Lucan,  iv.  462—571.) 
Tadtus  also  notices  it  as  one  of  the  more  consider- 
able towns  in  this  part  of  Italy  which  were  occupied 
by  the  geoeraU  of  Veapasiaa,  Primus,  and  Varus. 
(Tib  Bist.  iiL  6.)  It  is  mentioned  by  all  the  geo- 
graphers, as  well  as  in  the  Itineraries  ;  and  though 
Aimianns  tells  ua  it  was  taken  and  destroyed  by 
an  irraptioo  of  the  Quadi  and  Marcomanni  in  a.  d. 
3*2,  it  certainly  recovered  thU  blow,  and  wai  still  a 
coo^deiable  town  under  the  Lombards.  (PUn.  iii.  19. 
S.23;  PtoL  Ui.  1.  §  30;  Ilia.  ..lot  p.  280 ;  Tab. 
Pt»k;  Ammian.  zxix.  6.  §  1 ;  P.  Diac  iv.  40.) 
In  an  inscription  of  the  reign  of  Alexander  Severus, 
Opileigiain  bean  the  title  of  a  Colonia ;  as  it  is  not 
toDied  soeh  either  by  Pliny  or  Tacitus,  it  probably 
obtained  that  rank  under  Trajan.  (OrelL  Inter.  72 ; 
Zompt,  de  CoUm.  p.  402.)  It  was  destroyed  by  the 
Lombard  king  Botharis  in  A.  D.  641,  and  again,  in 
las  than  30  years  afterwards,  by  Grimooldas  (P. 
Diac  iv.  47,  v.  28) ;  but  seems  to  have  risen  again 
frem  its  rains  in  the  middle  ages,  and  is  still  a  con- 
sidenble  town  and  an  episcopal  see. 

Opitergiam  itself  stood  quite  in  the  plain ;  bnt  its 
tcnitoiy,  which  most  have  been  extensive,  oom- 
priaed  a  considerable  range  of  the  adjoining  Alpe,  as 
Pliny  speaks  of  the  rirer  LiquentU  as  rising  "  ex 
mootibus  Opiterginis  "  (Plin.  iiL  18.  s.  23).  The 
Itinerary  gives  a  line  of  cross-road  which  pro- 
ceeded from  Opitergiam  by  Feltria  (J^eUre)  and 
the  Vol  Sugma  to  Tridentom  (7'rea(>  (/(m.  Ant. 
^28a)  [E.H.B.] 

OTIUSCO»ioCf),  a  small  port-twn  on  the  coast 
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of  Pontns,  probably  on  ac  near  the -month  of  the 
river  Ophis.  (Ptol.  v.  6.  §  6 ;  Tab.  Peuting.)  It 
is  placed  120  stadia  west  of  the  river  Bliizins, 
although  its  name  seems  to  indicate  that  it  was 
aitiuted  farther  west,  near  the  river  Ophis.     [L.  S.] 

OPO'NE  ('OT<6»Ti;'Oir<4>Ti  tixr6pio»,  Ptol.  iv.  7. 
§  1 1;  Pen>i  Mar.  EryOtr.  p.  9).  the  modem  Ha- 
foon  or  Afin,  was  a  town  situated  upon  the  eastern 
coast  of  Africa,  immediately  N.  of  the  region  called 
AzanU  (Khazaym),  lat  9"  N.  The  aathor  of  the 
Periplns,  in  his  account  of  thU  coast,  says  that 
Opone  stood  at  the  commencement  of  the  higliUnd 
called  by  the  ancients  Mount  Elephas.  He 
further  defines  its  position  by  adding  that  since 
there  was  only  an  open  rnadstnul  at  the  Aromatum 
Emporium  —  the  cape  Guard^ftd  or  Jerdaffuon  of 
modem  charts— ships  in  bad  weather  ran  down  to 
Tabae  for  shelter, — the  promontory  now  known  as 
Rat  Bamiah,  where  stood  the  town  called  by  Ptolemy 
(i.  17.  §  8,  iv.  7.  §  II)  nwuK  kJiiiti,  the  Bamia'h 
of  the  Arabians.  From  thence  a  voyage  of  400 
stadia  round  a  sharply  projecting  peninsula  termi- 
nated at  the  emporium  of  Opone.  Here  ended  to 
S.  the  Kegio  Aromata  of  the  ancients. 

Opone  was  evidently  a  pUce  of  some  commercial 
importance.  The  region  in  which  it  stood  was  from 
remotest  ages  the  seat  of  the  spice  trade  of  Libya. 
Throughout  the  range  of  Mount  Elephas  the  vallt-ys 
that  slope  seawards  produce  frankincense,  while 
inUnd  the  ca.''8ia  or  cinnamon  of  the  ancients  at- 
tained perfection.  But  the  Greeks,  until  a  com- 
paratively late  period,  were  unacquainted  with  this 
coast,  and  derived  firom  the  Arabians  its  distinctive 
IotaI  appellations.  Opone,  which  doubtless  occu- 
pied the  site,  probably,  therefore,  represents  also 
the  Arabic  name  of  a  town  called  A/un  or  Hafoon, 
L  e.  Afaon,  fragrant  gums  and  spires;  which,  again, 
is  nearly  equivalent  to  the  Greek  designation  of  the 
spice-land  of  Eastern  Libya  — Aromata.  And  this 
derivation  is  rendered  the  more  proliable.  when 
taken  in  connection  with  the  neighbouring  bluff  or 
headland  of  Gtiardafm  or  Jerdoffoou,  since  Aftm 
enters  into  the  composition  of  both  names,  and  Jtrd 
or  Guard  resembles  tlie  Punic  word  Kartha,  a 
headland.  Thus  Jerd-AffooH  is  the  promontory  of 
Opone.  Ptolemy  (iv.  7.  §  II)  pUces  Opone  too  far 
S.  of  cape  Jerdoffoon.  The  author  of  the  Periplus 
more  oomctly  sets  it  a  degree  further  N.,  six  days* 
voyage  from  a  river  which  runs  at  tlie  southern  base  of 
Wad;/  Eaffa,  or  Mount  Elephas.  The  character- 
istics of  the  entire  tract,  of  which  Opone  formed  one 
extremity,  are  those  of  an  elevated  ridge  lying  be- 
tween two  seas, — the  Red  Sea  and  the  ocean, — and 
which,  from  its  elevation  and  exposure  to  the  NE. 
monsoon,  is  humid  ana  ferlile,afibrding  a  marked  con- 
trast to  the  generally  sterile  and  arid  shoiv  above  and 
below  the  highland  of  Elephas.  S.  of  Opone  there 
is  no  trace  of  ancient  commerce.  The  articles  of 
export  from  this  emporium  were,  according  to  the 
author  of  tlie  Periplus,  cinnamon,  distinguished  as 
"  native,"  aroma,  fragrant  gums  generally,  molb, 
or  cinnamon  of  inferior  quality ;  sUvea  of  a  superior 
kind  (AouXiai  Kpelo-o-oiu),  principally  for  the 
Aeg3rptian  market;  and  tortoise- shell  of  a  superior 
quality  and  in  great  abundance.  (See  Vincent, 
Commerce  and  Navigation  of  the  Aneientt,  vol  ii. 
p.  152— 157.)  [W.B.D.] 

OPPIDUM  NOVUM  COimJor  Nm»,  Ptol.  iv. 
3.  §  25),  a  town  of  ManretanU,  colooisied  in  the 
reign  of  tlie  emperor  CUudius,  by  the  veterans  (Plin. 
T.  I),  which  Ptolemy  (I.  «.)  planra  10*  to  the  £.  of 
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Manliana,  and  the  Antooim  Itinerary  18  M.  P.  to 
the  W.;  Ptolemy's  pneition  agrees  with  the  Sinaab 
of  Shaw  (Trm.  p.  58),  where  that  tiareller  found 
ruina  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Chinalaph.  The  town 
of  the  Itinerary  correapoods  with  El  KhdAtnh,  the 
"  Chadra "  of  Edriai  (Geoff. iVi*.  p.  81),  eitoated  on 
a  rising  ground,  on  the  brink  of  the  same  river,  where 
there  are  also  ruins.  [E.  B.  J.] 

OPPIDUM  NOVUM,  of  Aqnitaoia  in  GallU,  b 
placed  by  the  Antonine  Itin.  oo  the  road  from  Aquae 
Tarbellicae  {Dax)  to  Tolosa  (Touloute),  and  be- 
tween Beoeharmum  and  Aquae  Convenarum.  [Bk- 
keiiarnum;  Aquak  CoHVENAnuM.]  D'Anville 
has  fixed  Oppidum  Nornm  at  Naye,  the  chief  reason 
for  which  is  some  resemblance  of  name.     [G.  L.] 

OPSICKLLA,a  town  mentioned  cnly  byStrabo 
(iii.  p.  157),  and  said  to  hare  been  founded  by  one 
of  the  compuiions  of  Antenor,  in  the  territory  of  the 
CantabrL  [T.  H.  D.] 

OPTATIANA.     [DAClA,VoLI.p.744,b.] 

OPU'NTIUS  SINUS     [OptJS.] 

OPUS  {'Onovs,  contr.  of  'Ow6*u,  H  iL  531 :  EA. 
'OwoiWios),  the  chief  town  of  a  tribe  of  the  Locri, 
who  were  called  from  this  place  the  Locri  Opuntii. 
It  stood  at  the  h<«d  of  the  Opuntian  gulf  (i  'Oxouv- 
rtos  ff^ror,  Strab.  ix.  p.  425 ;  Opuntius  Sinus,  Plin. 
ir.  7.  s.  12;  MeU,  ii.  3.  §  6),  a  little  inland,  being 
15  stadia  from  the  shore  according  to  Strabo  Q.  c), 
or  only  a  mile  according  to  Livy  (xxviiL  6).  Opos 
was  believed  to  be  one  of  the  most  ancient  towns  in 
Greece.  It  was  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Opos, 
a  son  of  Locms  and  Protogeneia;  and  in  its  neigh- 
bonrhood  Deucalion  and  Pyrrha  were  reported  to 
have  resided.  (Pind.  01.  ix.  62, 87 ;  Schol.  ad  he.) 
It  was  the  native  city  of  Patroclos.  (Horn.  IL  xviii. 
326),  and  it  is  mentioned  in  the  Homeric  catalogue 
at  one  of  the  Locrian  towns  subject  to  Ajax,  son  of 
Oileus  (//.  ii.  531).  During  the  flourishing  period 
of  Grecian  history,  it  was  regarded  as  the  chief  city 
of  the  eastern  Locrians,  for  the  distinction  between 
the  Upuntii  and  Epicnemidii  is  not  made  eitlier  by 
Herodotus,  Thurydides,  or  Polybius.  Even  Strabo, 
from  whom  the  distinction  is  chiefly  derived,  in  one 
place  describes  Opus  as  the  captal  of  the  Epicne- 
midii (ix.  p.  416);  and  the  same  is  confirmed  by 
Pliny  (iv.  7.  e.  12)  and  Stephanus  (».  v.  'Or6ttt; 
from  Leuke,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  181.)  The 
Opimtii  joined  Leonidas  with  all  their  forces  at 
Thermopylae,  and  sent  seven  ships  to  the  Grecian 
fleet  at  Arteiiiisium.  (Herod,  vii.  203,  viii  I.)  Sub- 
sequently they  belonged  to  the  anti-Athenian  party 
in  Greece.  Accordingly,  after  the  conquest  of  Boeotia 
by  the  Athenians,  which  fallowed  the  battle  of 
Oennphyla,  B.C  456,  the  Athenians  carried  off  100 
of  the  richest  Opuntiana  as  hostages.  (Thnc  i.  108.) 
In  the  Peloponnesian  War  the  Opuntian  privateers 
annoyed  the  Athenian  trade,  and  it  was  in  order  to 
check  them  that  the  Athenians  fortified  the  small 
island  of  AtaUnta  off  the  Opuntian  coast.  (Thuc. 
ii.  32.)  In  the  war  between  Antigonus  and  Cas- 
sander,  Opus  espoused  the  cause  of  the  latter,  and 
was  therefore  besieged  by  Ptolemy,  the  genenl  of 
Antigonus.     (Diod.  xix.  78.) 

The  position  of  Opus  is  a  disputed  point.  Hele- 
tins  has  fiillen  into  the  error  of  identifying  it  with 
Pimdonitza,  which  is  in  the  territory  of  the  Epcne- 
midii.  Hany  modem  writers  place  Opus  at  TAUmda, 
where  ate  several  Hellenic  remains;  but  Leake  ob- 
serves that  the  distance  of  Tilomda  from  the  sea  is 
much  too  great  to  coirespoqd  with  the  testimony  of 
Stnbo  and  lAvj.    Accordingly  Leake  placet  Opus 
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at  KardkmUza,  a  village  sitnatcd  an  bonr  la  tb* 
south-eastward  of  Tilatda,  at  a  distance  from  the 
sea  corresponding  to  the  15  stadia  of  Strabo,  and 
where  exist  the  remains  of  an  ancient  dty.  (^orficni 
Greece,  vol.  ii.  p  173,  seq.) 

2.  A  town  in  the  mountainous  district  of  Acrcceia 
in  Elis,  taken  by  the  Spartans,  when  they  invaded 
Elis  at  the  ckiea  of  the  Peloponnesian  War.  The 
Scholiast  oo  Pindar  mentions  a  river  Opus  in  Elis. 
The  lite  of  the  town  is  perhaps  represented  by  the 
Hellenic  ruins  at  Shida,  and  the  river  Opos  may 
be  the  stream  wfakdi  there  flows  firom  a  small  lake 
into  the  Peneins.  (Diod.  xiv.  17;  Stejdu  B.  a.e.; 
Strab.  ix.  p  425 ;  Sciiol.  ad  Pind.  0Lix.6ii  Lake, 
Pttopoimeiiaca,  p.  220;  Cnrtins,  PefepoaaesM,  voL 
i.  p.  41.) 

ORA  ('Opa),  a  place  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (vi. 
8.  §  14)  in  Cannania,  but  apparently  on  the  cm- 
fines  of  Gedroeia.  It  seems  not  improbable  that  he 
has  confounded  it  with  Orae,  or  Oraea,  which  wu 
certainly  in  the  latter  province.  Strabo  (xv.  p. 
723)  and  Arrian  (vi.  24)  both  apparently  qnetu^ 
from  the  same  aotbority,  speak  of  a  place  of  thi; 
name  in  Gedroeia, — the  capital,  probably,  of  the 
Oritae.  [V.] 

ORA  (ri  'Opa),  a  town  in  the  NW.  pul  of  India, 
apparently  at  no  great  distance  from  the  Kilm 
river,  of  which  Arrian  describes  the  capture  by 
Alexander  the  Great,  on  his  inarch  towards  the 
Paitj6i  (iv.  c.  27).  It  deea  mt  appear  to  have  been 
identified  with  any  existing  mins ;  but  it  must  htn 
been  situated,  according  to  Arrian's  notice,  between 
the  Guiaei  ((loart)  and  the  celebrated  nek 
AomOB.  [V.] 

OKAE  C^^>  Arrian,  vi.  22, 28),  the  chief  town, 
in  all  probability,  of  the  people  who  are  generally 
called  Oritae,  thongh  their  name  is  written  in  difieieut 
ways.  It  was  situated  in  Gedroeia,  and  is  most 
likely  the  same  as  is  called  in  the  Periplns  of  the 
Erythraean  Sea,  the  Emporium  Oraea  (c.  37,  ed. 
HBIIer).  The  neighbouring  coontij  was  rich  in 
com,  wine,  barley,  and  dates.  [V.] 

ORATHA  COpaJo),  a  city  described  by  Stepha- 
nus B.  ((.  e.),  as  in  the  district  of  Mesene,  on  the 
Tigris.  As  he  does  not  state  in  which  Mesene  he 
supposes  it  to  have  been,  it  is  impossible  now  to 
identify  it.  Some  commentators  have  supposed  that 
it  is  the  same  as  "  Ur  of  the  ChaUeea."  It  is,  how- 
ever, more  likely  that  it  ia  "Ur  castellnm  Penamm  * 
(Amm.  Marc  xxv.  8),  now  beiisved  to  be  repre- 
sented bv  the  ruins  of  A  l-Baihrr ;  or,  perhaps,  the 
Ura  of  Pliny  (v.  24.  s.  21>  [V.] 

ORB'ELUS  COptnKos,  Herod,  v.  16;  Strab.  viu 
p  329  ;  Diodor.  xx.  19  ;  Arrian,  Aned>.  L  1.  §  5; 
Ptol.  iiL  ».  §  1,  iii.  11.  §  I ;  Pomp.  Mela,  ii.  S.  §2; 
Plin  iv.  17),  the  great  mountain  on  the  frootien  oi 
Thrace  and  Macedonia,  which,  b^inning  at  the 
Strymonic  pUin  and  lake,  extends  towards  the 
aooroes  of  the  Strymoo,  where  it  unites  with  the 
summit  called  Scomins,  in  which  the  river  had  its 
origin.  The  amphibious  inhabitants  of  lake  Prasias 
procured  their  planks  and  piles,  on  which  they  oon- 
stmcted  their  dwellings,  from  this  monntain.  (Uend. 
L  e.)  Cassander,  after  having  assisted  Aodoleon, 
Idng  of  Paeonia,  against  the  Illyrian  Autariatae, 
and  having  conquered  them,  transported  20,000  men, 
women,  and  children  to  Mt  Orbelus.  (Diodor.  2.  c:) 
The  epitomiser  of  Strabo  (/.  c),  who  lived  not  long 
before  the  commencement  of  the  1 1th  oentnry,  ap- 
plies this  name  to  the  ridge  of  H.iemas  and  Rhodope; 
Gatteier  {Comment.  Soc  Got,  ToL  hr.  p,  99,  vol.  vi. 
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ft  33;  eomp.  Poppo,  ProUgom.  m  Time,  pan  i.  toI. 
u.  p.  321),  in  coiueqasDca,  wu  inclined  to  believe 
thtt  there  were  tiro  moaDtains  of  tbU  name.  Kie- 
pert  (Karle  der  JEurop.  Tirha)  identifies  Orbelos 
irith  Perm  Dagk.  The  district  called  Orbelia  ('Of>- 
(ilXia,  PtoL  iii.  13.  §  25),  with  the  town  Gabis- 
ctn,  derired  ite  name  from  the  mountain.  (Leake, 
KvrAirn  Gmee,  voL  iii.  pp.  311,  463.)  [E.&  J.] 

ODCADES  COfKii*t  rnroi,  PtoL  it  3.  §  31), 
a  gimp  of  small  islands  Ijing  off  the  northern  ez- 
treaitj  of  Britannia  Barbara,  Accoiding  to  Ptolemy 
{Le.)  and  Uela  (iii  6.  §  7)  they  were  30  in  nom- 
ber;  Pliny  (ir.  16.  s.  30)  reckons  them  at  40; 
Onains  (L  2)  at  33,  of  which  20  were  inhabited 
and  13  nninlwbited.  This  last  accoont  agrees  rery 
aearijr  with  that  of  Jotnandea  {B.  Get  1),  who 
makes  them  34  in  nnmber.  See  also  Tacitus  (Agrie. 
10)  and  the  Itinerary  (p.  S08>  The  modem 
Orhitf  and  Shttbmd  ItlamU.  [T.  H.  D.] 

OBCAOBICI  ('OpKcupwaO'  *■  ?'■"»  in  a  rough 
district  of  Galatia,  deroid  of  a  sufficient  supply  of 
water,  near  Pessinus,  on  the  borders  of  Phrygia, 
if  not  in  Phiygia  itself  (Strab.  xii.  pp.  567,  668, 
876).  [L.  S.] 

OBCAS  aopitis,  Ptd.  ii  3.  §  1),  a  pranootory 
en  the  M.  coast  of  Britannia  Barbara,  now  Dtm- 
net  Head.  It  ahoold  be  remarked,  howerer,  that 
Ptolemy  (L  c.)  places  it  on  the  K  coast,  and 
gins  it  the  adclitinnal  name  of  Tarredum  (Topovt- 
W».>  [T.H.D.] 

CBCELIS  COfMK^Xt,  PtoL  il  6.  §  61).  1.  A 
town  of  the  Bastitani  in  Hispania  Tanaconensis, 
sometimes,  but  errooeonsly,  identified  with  Oribuda. 
(Mentelle,  £tp.  on.  p.  186;  Vkart,  toL  iL  pU  1. 
1^406.) 

2.  An  inhod  town  of  Thiaca.  (Ptd.  iii.  3.  § 
U.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

OBCHFNI  ('CVxVoO.  »  P«>ple  <^  Arabia 
Snerta,  placed  by  Ptolemy  on  the  Pei«an  Gulf, 
ie.  to  the  KE.  of  his  Arabia  Felix.  (PtoL  t.  19. 
$  1.)  Tbey  were  perhaps  the  inhabitants  of  Orchoe 
neiliooed  below.  [G.W.] 

OBCHISTE'NE  COpxitrnp^,  StraKxi.  p.  538), 
a  cantoo  of  Armenia,  which  Strabo  (L  e.)  dncribes 
as  abounding  iu  hoines,  but  does  not  mention  its 
positioiL  [£.  B.  J.] 

O^HOE  COnch),  a  dty  of  scothem  Babylonia, 
placed  by  Ptolemy  among  the  manhes  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Arabia  DeserU  (vL  30.  §  7>  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  it  is  to  be  identified  with  one  of  the 
gnat  moonds  faUaly  excavated  in  those  parts,  and 
that  the  one  now  called  Warha  represents  its 
position.  It  was  supposed  that  another  mound  in 
the  nnmadiate  neighbourhood,  Maqueyer,  was  the 
nme  as  the  "  ITr  of  the  Cbaldees;*  and  there  is 
now  good  reason  £gr  ideotifyiiig  it  as  the  site 
rf  that  cdsbrated  place.  The  name  of  Warta 
reads  on  inacriptkna  lately  discovered  by  Ur. 
Taykr,  Bur  or  Burii,  which  is  nearly  the  same 
with  the  'Optx  of  the  LXX.  and  the  'Opxin 
ef  Ptdemy  (J.  e.)-  Hureover,  Hw  and  Warka  are 
constantly  ooonected  in  the  insciiptiens,  just  as 
Ersdi  and  Acead  are  in  the  Bible.  It  is  most 
probable  that  the  Orcheni  ('OpxvwOi  described  hi 
Stiaha  as  an  astronomical  sect  of  Chaldaaans, 
dwelling  near  Babykw  (zzi  p.  789);  in  Ptolemy,  as 
a  pei^  of  Arabia,  living  near  the  Persiim  Oii(f 
(v.  19.  §  2)  ;  and  in  PUiiy,  as  an  agricultural  popu- 
htion,  who  banked  up  the  water)  ^  the  Euphrates 
and  compelled  them  to  flow  mto  tlie  Tigris  (vt  27.  s. 
SIX  were  nally  the  inhabitants  of  Orcbiot  and  sf 
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the  district  summnding  it.  We  now  know  that  thU 
country  was  ruled  in  very  early  times  by  a  Cbaldaean 
rare,  some  of  the  kings  oi  which  Bermas  has  re 
corded.  (Rawlinsoo,  m  AAmaam,  1854,  No.  1377: 
Enseb.  Praepar.  Evang.  ix.  17.)  It  is  worthy  of 
notice  that  Eusebius  has  preserved  an  ancient 
fragment  from  Eupolemns,  who  speaks  of  a  city  of 
Babylonia,Camarina,''  wbicit  some  callUrie(Oipii;).'' 
As  the  Assyrian  name  of  Warka  is  written  with  a 
monogram  which  signifies  "  the  Moon,"  and  as  the 
name  Camarina  would  naturally  be  derivable  from 
the  Arabic  Kamar,  "  the  Moon,"  there  is  an  ad- 
ditional connectioD  between  the  two  names.  (Enteb. 
i.  c.)  It  is  also  clear  from  the  inscriptions  that  the 
names  of  the  two  cities  were  constantly  inter- 
changed, [v.] 

OBCHCmENUS.  1.  fOpxoMo^f ;  in  insc  and 
omnSj'Epxc/x*'*'':  ^1^  '  Opxotifr'os,  'Efixo^riox), 
nsoally  called  tlie  Histkah  Okchoiukus  ('Opxo- 
luyht  Mirvf  loi,  Hom.  //L  ii.  51 1 ;  Thuc  iv.  76 ;  Strab. 
ix.  p.  414),  a  city  m  the  north  of  Boeotia,  and  in 
ant»-hi8torical  times  the  cajutal  of  the  powerful 
kingdom  of  the  Hinyaa.  This  people,  according  to 
tradition,  seem  to  have  come  originally  from  Thessaly. 
We  lead  of  a  town  Hioya  in  Thessaly  (Stepb.  B. 
s.  V.  Mu^),  and  also  of  a  Theesalian  Orchomenns 
Minyeus.  (Plin.  iv.  8.  s.  15.)  The  fint  Ung  of  the 
Boeotian  Orobomenus  is  said  to  have  been  Andreus, 
a  s<m  of  the  Theesalian  river  Peneius,  from  whom 
the  country  was  called  Andreis.  (Pans.  ix.  34.  §  6; 
ol  'Ofxoiiiyioi  InoiKol  cTn  8<iriraAAiv,  Scliol.  a(f 
ApoU.  Biod.  ii.  1190.)  Andreus  assigned  part  of  his 
territory  to  the  Aetolian  Alhamas,  who  adopted  two 
of  the  grandchildren  of  his  brother  Sisyphus:  thqr 
gave  their  names  to  Haliaitus  and  Coroneia.  Andreus 
was  succeeded  in  the  other  part  of  his  territory  by 
his  son  Eteodes,  who  was  the  first  to  worship  the 
Charites  (Graces)  m  Greece.  Upon  the  death  of 
Eteodes  tlie  sovereignty  devolved  upon  the  fiunily  of 
Ualmus  or  Almns,  a  son  of  Sisyphus.  (Pans.  ix. 
34.§7 — ix.35.)  Halmns  had  two  daughters, Chryse 
and  Chrysogeneia.  Chryse  by  the  god  Ares  becune 
the  mother  of  Phlegyas,  who  succeeded  the  childless 
Eteodes,  and  called  the  country  Fhlegyanlis  after 
himself.  He  also  gave  his  name  to  the  fierce  and 
sacrilegioos  race  of  the  Phlegyae,  who  separated 
themselves  from  the  other  Orchomenians  and  at- 
tempted to  plunder  the  temple  of  Ddphi.  They  were 
however  all  destroyed  by  the  god,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  who  fled  into  Phocis.  Phlegyss  died  with- 
out children,  and  was  succeeded  by  Chryses,  the  son 
of  Chrysogeneia  by  the  god  Poseidon.  Chryses  was 
the  &tber  of  the  wealthy  Minyas,  who  built  the 
treasury,  and  who  gave  his  name  to  the  Minyan  race. 
Minyss  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Orchomenns,  after 
whom  the  city  was  named.  (Psns.ix.  36.  §§  1 — 6.) 
Some  modem  scholars  have  supposed  that  the  Minyae 
were  Aedians  (Thirlwall,  Jiut.  of  Greeot,  vd.  i.  p. 
91);  but  ss  they  disappeared  before  the  historical 
period,  it  is  impossible  to  predicate  anything  certain 
respecting  them.  There  is,  however,  a  concurrence 
of  tradition  to  the  fact,  that  Orchomenns  was  in  the 
earliest  times  not  only  the  chief  city  of  Boeotia,  but 
one  of  the  most  powerful  and  weahhy  dties  of 
Greece.  It  has  been  observed  that  the  genealogy  of 
Oichomenus  glitters  with  names  which  express  the 
traditianal  opinion  of  his  unbounded  wealth  (Chryses, 
Chrysogeneia).  Homer  even  comparea  the  treasures 
which  flowed  into  the  city  to  thoM  of  the  Egyptian 
Thebes  (/2L  ix.  381 ;  comp.  EuaUth.  L  c.)  It  would 
seem  that  at  an  early  period  Orchomenus  ruled  over 
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thcwholt  of  Northern  Boeotia;  and  Uimt  enii  TIi«bK 
WHS  for  a  time  compelled  to  paj  tribute  to  Erginos, 
king  of  Orcfaomenof.  From  this  tKbute,  howeTer, 
the  Tbebaiu  were  delivered  hj  Hercniea,  who  made 
war  upon  Orcbaine>iiu,  and  greatly  reduced  its 
jfwwer.  (Paiu.  ix.  37.  §  2;  Strab.  iz.  p.  414;  Diod. 
iv.  16.)  In  the  Homeric  catalogue  Orchomenns  is 
inentiuned  along  with  As{dedon,  hot  distinct  fnm 
the  other  Boeotian  towns,  and  as  sending  30  shipe 
to  the  Trojui  War  (/i.  ii.  511).  Sixty  yeata  after 
the  Trojan  War,  according  to  the  received  chronology, 
the  sovereignty  of  the  Minyae  seems  to  have  been 
overthrown  by  tin  Boeotian  immigrants  from 
Thessaly ;  and  Orchoroenos  became  a  member  of  tho 
Boeotian  confederacy.  (Strab.  is.  p.  401;  eomp. 
Thuc.  i.  12.)  The  city  now  ceased  to  be  the  Minyeian 
and  became  the  Boeotian  Orchomenns  (Time  iv.  76); 
bat  it  still  remained  a  powerful  state,  and  throughont 
the  whole  historical  period  was  second  only  to  Thebes 
in  the  Boeotian  confederacy.  The  town  of  Chaeroneia 
appears  to  have  been  always  one  of  its  dependencies. 
(Thnc  iv.  76.)  In  the  Persian  War  Orchomenua, 
together  with  the  other  Boeotian  towns,  with  the 
pxcoption  of  Thespiae  and  Plataeae,  deserted  the 
cause  of  Grecian  independence.  Orchomenns  pos- 
sessed an  aristocratical  government,  and  oontinned 
on  friendly  terms  with  Thebes,  as  long  as  the  aristo- 
cratical  party  in  the  Utter  city  bad  the  direction  of 
public  affairs.  But  when,  after  the  close  of  the 
Pelnponnesian  War,  a  revolution  placed  the  govern- 
ment of  Thebes  in  the  hands  of  the  democracy,  Or- 
chomenns became  oppoeed  to  Thebes.  Accordingly, 
when  war  broke  out  between  Sparta  and  Thebes,  and 
Lysander  invaded  Boeotia  in  b.  c  395,  Orchomenns 
revolted  from  Thebes,  and  sent  troops  to  assist  Ly- 
Sander  in  his  siege  of  Haliartns  (Pint.  Lf/$.  tl8 ;  Xen. 
UelL  Ui.  5.  §  6,  seq.;  Diod.  xiv.  81;  Com.  Nepos, 
Lgt.  3.)  In  the  following  year  (b.  c  394),  when  all 
the  other  Boeotians  joined  the  Thebans  and  Athenians 
at  the  battle  of  Coroneia,  the  Orchoirienians  fongbt 
in  the  army  of  Agesilans,  who  arrayed  them  against 
theTbebuis.  (Xen.J7eI/.  iv.a  §  15,  i^^es.  2.§9.) 
It  was  now  the  object  of  the  Spartans  to  deprive 
Thebes  of  her  supremacy  over  the  Boeotian  cities. 
This  they  effected  by  the  peace  of  Antalcidas,  b.  c. 
387,  by  which  Thebes  was  obliged  to  acknowledge 
the  Independence  of  Orchomenns  and  of  the  cities  of 
Boeotia.  (Xen.  EdL  v.  1.  §  31.)  The  battle  of 
Lenctra  (b.  c.  371)  changed  the  position  of  affairs, 
and  made  Thebes  the  nndispated  master  of  Boeotia. 
Orchomenns  was  now  at  the  mercy  of  the  Thebans, 
who  were  anxious  to  destroy  the  city,  and  reduce  the 
inhabitants  to  slavery.  Epaminondas,  however,  dis- 
suaded them  from  carrying  their  wishes  into  effect, 
and  induced  them  to  paidoo  Orchomenns,  and  re- 
admit it  as  a  member  oif  the  Boeotian  configderation. 
(Diod.  zv.  57.)  The  Thebans  appear  to  have  yielded 
with  relnctance  to  the  generous  advice  of  Epami- 
nondas ;  and  they  ta^  advantage  of  his  absence  in 
Thessaly,  in  B.  o.  368,  to  cany  their  original  design 
into  effect.  The  pretext  was  that  the  300  knights 
at  Orchomenns  had  entered  into  a  conspiracy  with 
some  Theban  exiles  to  overthrow  the  democratical 
constitution  of  Thebes.  It  is  not  improbable  that 
the  whole  story  was  a  fiction ;  but  the  Thebans  eagerly 
listened  to  the  accusation,  condonned  the  300  Or- 
chomenians,  and  decreed  that  the  dty  ahooM  be 
destroyed.  A  Theban  army  was  immediately  sent 
against  it,  which  burnt  it  to  the  ground,  pnt  all  the 
male  inhabitants  to  the  sword,  and  sold  all  the  women 
and  children  into  slavery.    (Diod.  zv.  79;  Pans.  ix. 
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15.  §  3.)  This  atrodons  act  of  vengeance  rnnuned 
as  an  indelible  stigma  npon  the  Theban  chancier 
(Dem.  c.  Leplm.  p.  490.) 

Orchomenns  remained  a  long  time  m  mine,  tJioDgfa 
the  Athenians  were  anxioos  for  its  reatontioD,  for 
tlie  purpose  of  bumbling  Thebes.  (Dem.  MtgaL 
pp.  203,  208.)  It  appears  to  have  been  rebuilt 
during  the  Phocian  War,  when  the  Phociajia  en- 
deavoured to  expel  the  Thebans  from  the  Dortheni 
psrts  of  Boeotia.  In  b.  c.  353  we  find  the  Phocian 
leader  Onomarchns  in  poesession  of  Orchomenns  and 
Coroneia  (Diod.  xvi.  33,  35);  and  in  the  fdlowing 
year  Phayllns  was  defeated  in  the  neighbaarhood  of 
these  towns.  (Diod.  xvi.  37.)  Orchomenns,  Coro- 
neia,  and  Corsiae  were  the  three  fortified  places  in 
Boeotia,  which  the  Phocians  had  in  their  power 
(Diod.  xvi.  58);  and  from  which  they  made  their 
devastating  inroads  into  the  other  parte  of  Boeotia. 
On  the  condniiion  of  the  Sacred  War,  b.  c.  346, 
Orchomenns  was  given  by  Philip  to  its  imi^acable 
enemy  the  Thebans,  who,  under  Philip's  eyes,  de- 
stroyed the  city  a  second  time,  and  sold  all  its  inlia- 
bitants  as  skives.  (Aescfa.  de  Fait.  Leg.  p.  309; 
Dem.  Phil  U.  p.  69,  de  Pace,  p.  62,  de  FaU.  />y. 
p.  375.)  It  did  not,  however,  remain  long  in  rains; 
for  after  the  defeat  of  the  Thebans  and  Athenians  at 
the  battle  of  Chaeroneia,  B.  a  338,  it  was  rebuilt  by 
Philip's  order  (Pans.  iv.  27.  §  10,  ix.  37.  §  8;  ac. 
cording  to  Arrian,  AmA.  i.  9,  it  was  rebuilt  by 
Alexander  the  Great  after  the  destruction  of  Thebes). 
From  tills  time  the  name  of  Orchomenns  is  seldom 
mentioned  in  history  Under  tlie  Romans  it  shared 
the  conimpn  fate  of  the  Boeotian  towns,  all  of  which 
were,  in  Strabo's  time,  only  ruins  and  namea,  with 
the  exception  of  Thespiae  and  Tanagia. 

Orcliomenus  was  famous  for  the  worship  of  the 
Cliaritee  or  Graces,  and  for  the  festival  in  their 
honour,  celebrated  with  musical  contests,  in  which 
poets  and  musicians  from  all  ports  of  Greece  took 
part.  Hence  Pindar  calls  Orchomenns  the  citT  of  the 
Charitcf  ^Pgth.  xiL  45),  and  Theocritus  describes 
them  as  the  goddesses  who  love  the  Minyeian  Or- 
chomenns (xvi.  104).  An  ancient  inscription  re- 
cords the  names  of  the  victors  in  this  fastival  of  the 
Charites.  (MUller,  Ordiommos,  f.  172,  seq.)  Pin- 
dar's fourteenth  Olympic  ode,  which  was  written  to 
commemorate  the  victory  of  Asopichus,  an  Orcbo- 
menian,  is  in  reality  a  hymn  in  hononr  of  these 
goddesses,  and  was  probably  sung  in  their  temple. 
It  was  in  tlie  marshes  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Or- 
chomenns that  the  auletio  or  flute-reeds  grew,  which 
exercised  an  important  influence  npon  the  develop- 
ment of  Greek  music     [See  Vol.  I.  p.  414,  b.] 

The  ruins  of  Orchomenns  are  to  be  seen  near  the 
vilkge  of  Sbipu.  Tlie  city  stood  at  the  edge  of  the 
manhes  of  theCopaiclake,and  oocnpied  thetriangolar 
hce  of  a  steep  mountain.  The  Cephissus  "  winds  like 
a  serpent"  round  the  southern  base  of  the  mountain 
(Si*  'Opxo/'O'ov  ilf^nifot  <I(ri,  ifdjon  Ss,  Heo, 
(g>.  Strab.  iz.  p.  424).  At  its  noithera  base  are 
the  sonrces  of  the  river  Melas.  [See  VoL  I.  p.  413, 
a.]  Leake  observes  that  the  "  upper  part  of  tiie 
hill,  forming  a  very  acuta  angle,  was  fortified  dif- 
ferently from  the  customary  modes.  Instead  of  a 
considerable  portion  of  it  having  been  enclosed  to 
form  an  acropolis,  there  is  only  a  small  castle  oo  the 
summit,  having  a  long  narrow  approach  to  it  from 
the  body  of  the  town,  between  walls  which,  for  the 
last  200  yards,  are  almost  parallel,  and  not  mors 
than  20  or  30  yards  asunder.  Below  thia  approach 
to  the  citadel  tho  breadth  of  the   hill   gndnally 
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widens,  and  in  tho  Invest  pnrt  of  the  town  the  en- 
ctoaed  Rpnce  is  iiearlr  iquare.  It  is  defended  on  the 
lowest  side  bj  a  wall,  which  crossed  the  slope  of  the 
hill  along  the  crest  of  a  ledge  of  rock,  which  there 
farms  a  dirisiaa  in  the  slope.  In  this  wall,  which 
is  at  thne-fooTths  of  the  distance  fimn  the  castle  to 
the  monastery,  there  are  some  foondations  of  the 
gate  which  formed  the  bwer  entrance  into  the  citjr ; 
and  on  the  ootside  are  manj  Urge  maseee  of  wnnight 
stone,  the  remains,  apparently,  of  some  temple  or 
other  pnblic  building.  The  aoathem  wall  uf  the 
eitT,  which  follows  a  line  parallel  to  the  Cepliissas, 
is  traceable,  with  scarcely  any  intermission,  through 
a  distance  of  thre»  quarters  of  a  mile;  and  in  many 
pUces  sereral  cotu«es  of  masonry  are  still  extant. 
The  wall  derives  its  Bank  defence  fnxn  square  towers, 
placed  for  the  most  part  at  long  intervals,  with  an 
intermediate  short  flank  or  break,  in  the  line  of  wall. 
In  a  few  places  the  masonry  is  of  a  very  early  age, 
but  in  general  it  is  of  the  third  kind,  or  almost 
regular."  The  former  belongs  to  the  earlier  Orrho- 
menus,  the  latter  to  the  later  city,  and  dates  from  the 
time  of  its  restoration  either  by  Philip  or  the  Pho- 
rtans.  "  Towards  the  middle  of  the  northern  side  the 
bill  of  Orehoroenus  is  most  precipitons,  and  here  the 
walls  are  not  traceable.  The  circumference  of  the 
wliole  was  about  2  miles.  The  citadel  occupies  a 
rock  abnnt  40  yards  in  diameter,  and  seems  to  have 
been  an  irregular  hexagon ;  but  three  sides  only  re- 
main, no  foundations  being  visible  on  the  eastern 
half  of  the  rock.  At  the  northern  angle  are  the 
rains  of  a  tower,  and  parallel  to  the  north-western 
side  there  is  a  ditch  cut  in  the  rock,  beyond  which 
are  some  traces  of  an  outwork.  The  hill  is  com- 
manded by  the  neighbouring  part  of  Mount  Acon- 
tium,  bat  not  at  such  a  distance  as  to  hare  been  of 
importance  in  ancient  warfare.  The  access  to  the 
castle  fimn  the  city  was  first  by  an  oblique  flight  of 
44  steps,  6  feet  wide,  and  cut  out  of  the  rock ;  and 
then  by  a  direct  flight  of  SO  steps  of  the  same  Icind." 
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puiif  or  ORcnoHESim. 
A  A.  T)ie  C«phiutts. 
B  B.  Tlie  Heliil. 

C.  Mount  Acontlum. 

D.  Orchomenui. 
I.  The  Acropolli. 

3.  Treasury  of  BItnyss. 

3.  Monattetrr. 

4.  Village  of  StrtH- 

a  If.  Road  from  LmtdMa, 
t  b.  Road  to  TUimdn. 


The  mnnnments,  which  Panaaniai  noticed  at 
Orehomenus,  were  temples  of  Dionysus  and  the 
Charites,^of  which  the  latter  was  a  very  ancient 
building,^ a  fountain,  to  which  there  was  a  de- 
scent, the  treasury  of  Minyss,  tombs  of  Minyas  and 
Hesiod,  and  a  brazen  figure  bound  by  a  chain  of  iron 
to  a  rock,  which  was  said  to  he  the  ghost  of  Actaeon. 
Seven  stadia  from  the  town,  at  the  sources  of  the 
river  Melas,  was  a  temple  of  Hercules.  The  Trea- 
sury of  Atreus  wss  a  circular  building  rising  to  a 
summit  not  very  pointed,  but  terminating  in  a  stone, 
which  was  said  to  hold  together  the  entire  building. 
(Pans.  ix.  38.)  Pausanias  expresses  his  admira- 
tion of  this  building,  and  says  there  was  nothing 
more  wonderfnl  either  in  Greece  or  in  any  other 
country.  The  remains  of  the  treasury  still  exist  at 
the  eastern  extremity  of  the  hill  towaids  the  lake,  in 
front  of  the  monastery.  It  was  a  building  similar  to 
the  Treasury  of  Atreus  at  Mycenae.  It  was  a 
circular  vault  of  massive  masonry  embedded  in  the 
hill,  with  an  arched  roof,  surmounted  probably  by  a 
tumulus.  The  whole  of  the  stone-work  of  the  vault 
has  now  disappeared,  but  its  form  is  vouched  for  by 
the  circular  canity  of  the  ground  and  by  the  descrip- 
tion of  Pausanias.  It  had  a  side-door  of  entrance, 
which  is  still  entire,  though  completely  embedded  in 
earth  up  to  the  base  of  the  architrave.  There  were 
probably  two  great  slabs  in  the  architrave,  as  at 
Mycenae,  though  one  only  is  left,  which  is  of  white 
marble,  and  of  which  the  size,  according  to  Leake, 
is  16  feet  in  its  greatest  length,  8  in  its  greatest 
breadth,  and  3  iiiet  2}  inches  in  thickness.  The 
diameter  of  the  vault  seems  to  have  been  about  41 
feet.  Respecting  the  origin  and  destination  of  this, 
and  other  buildings  of  the  same  class,  some  remarks 
are  made  under  Mycehae.  [Vol.  II.  p.  383.]  Strabo 
remarks  (iz.  p.  416)  that  the  Orehomenus  of  his 
time  was  supposed  to  stand  on  a  diSerent  site  from 
the  more  ancient  city,  the  inundations  of  the  lake 
having  forced  the  inhabitants  to  retire  from  the  pkin 
towards  Mt.  Acontinm,  And  Leake  observes,  that 
this  seems  to  accord  with  the  position  of  the  treasury 
00  the  outside  of  the  existing  walls,  since  it  can 
hardly  have  been  phu»d  there  originally.  The  acro- 
polis, however,  must  always  have  stood  upon  the 
bill ;  but  it  is  probable,  that  the  city  in  the  height 
of  its  power  extended  to  the  Cephissus. 


com  OP  oitrRousNus. 

The  moiuLstery  of  Strtpu,  which  stands  about 
midway  between  the  trea-nury  and  the  river,  proba- 
bly occupies  the  site  of  the  temple  of  the  Charites ; 
for  the  pedestal  of  a  tripod  dedicated  to  the  Charites, 
which  is  now  in  the  church,  was  found  in  an  ex- 
cavation made  upon  the  spot  Some  very  ancient 
inscriptions,  of  which  two  are  now  in  tire  British 
Museum,  were  found  in  the  church  of  the  monastery. 
They  are  in  the  Orchomenian-Aeolio  dialect,  in 
which  the  digamma  was  used.  (K.  0.  MOller, 
Orchomenot  mddie  Afmyer,Breslan,  1844, 2nded.; 
Dodwell,  Clauical  Tour,  vol.  i.  p.  227,  seq.;  Leake, 
Koriiem  Greece,  vol  ii.  p.  144,  seq.;  Mure,  Tour 
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M  Grreee,  toI.  L  p.  223,  aeq. ;  Ulriclu,  Xeiien  in 
Gritehaibmd,  p.  178,  aeq.) 

2.  Ao  ancient  city  of  Arcadia,  called  bj  Thucj- 
didea  (t.  61)  the  Aboadian  {i  'ApxaSuiis),  tu 
dittinfruish  it  firain  tlie  Boeotian  town.  It  was 
situated  in  a  plain  iunxnnded  on  every  aide  by 
monntains.  This  pfaun  was  boanded  m  the  S.  by  a 
low  range  of  hills,  called  Anchisia,  which  separated 
it  fnini  the  territory  of  Hantineia;  on  the  N.  by  a 
lofty  rhain,  called  Oligyrtos,  thnmgh  which  lie  the 
puses  into  the  territories  of  Pbenens  and  Stymplia- 
1ns;  and  on  the  B.  and  W.  by  two  parallel  cliains 
running  from  N.  to  S.,  which  bore  no  specific  name 
In  antiquity  :  the  eastern  range  is  in  one  part  5400 
feet  high,  and  the  western  about  4000  feet  The 
plain  is  divided  into  two  by  hills  projecting  on  either 
side  from  the  eastern  and  western  ranges,  and  which 
approach  so  dose  as  to  allow  space  for  uoly  a  nar- 
row ravine  between  them.  The  western  hill,  on 
accoant  of  its  rough  and  rugged  form,  was  called 
Trachy  (TfMtxi!)  in  antiquity ;  upon  the  summit  of  the 
western  mountain  stood  the  acropolis  of  Orchomenus. 
The  northern  plain  is  lower  than  the  southern ;  tlie 
waters  of  the  latter  run  through  the  ravine  between 
Mount  Trachy  and  that  upon  which  Orchomenus 
stands  into  the  northern  plain,  where,  as  there  is  no 
outlet  for  the  waters,  they  form  a  ooosiderable  lake. 
(Pans.  Tin.  1.1.  §  4.) 

The  acropolis  of  Orchomenns,  stood  upon  a  lofty, 
steep,  and  insulated  hill,  nearly  3000  feet  high,  re- 
sembling the  strong  fortress  of  the  Messenian  Ithome, 
and,  like  the  latter,  commanding  two  plains.  [See 
Vol.  II.  p.  338.]  From  its  situation  and  its  legen- 
dary histoiy,  we  may  conclude  that  it  was  one  of  the 
most  powerfiil  cities  of  Arcadia  in  early  times.  Fan- 
sanias  relates  that  Orchomenus  was  fonndad  by  an 
eponymous  hero,  the  son  of  Lyeaon  (viil  3.  §  8); 
but  there  was  a  tradition  that,  on  the  death  of  Areas, 
his  dominions  were  divided  among  his  three  sms,  of 
whom  Elatus  obtained  Orchomenus  as  his  portion. 
(SchoL  ad.  Dim^  Per.  415.)  The  kings  of  Orcho- 
menns are  said  to  have  ruled  over  nearly  all  Arcadia. 
(Ueraclid.  Pont.  <^.  Diog.  LaerU  L  94.)  Pausa- 
nias  also  gives  a  list  of  the  kings  of  Orohomenus, 
whom  he  represents  at  the  same  time  as  kings  of 
Arcadia.  One  of  these  kings,  Aristocrates,  the  son 
of  Aecbmis,  wss  stoned  to  death  by  his  people  for 
violating  the  virgin  priestess  of  Artemis  Hymnia. 
Aristocrates  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Hicetas,  and 
Hicetas  by  his  son  Aristocrates  II.,  who,  having 
abandoned  the  Measenians  at  the  battle  of  the  Trench 
in  the  second  war  against  Sparta,  experienced  the 
fate  of  his  grsndfiither,  being  stoned  to  death  by  the 
Arcadians.  He  appears  to  have  been  the  last  king 
of  Orchomenus,  who  reigned  over  Arcadia,  but  his 
fiunily  was  not  deprired  of  the  kingdom  of  Orcho- 
menus, as  is  stated  in  some  aathoritiee,  since  we 
find  his  son  Aristodsmns  represented  as  lung  of  the 
city.  (Pans.  viii.  5;  Polyb.  iv.  3;  HeracL  Pont, 
t  e.)  It  woold  appear,  indeed,  that  royalty  continued 
to  exist  at  Orchomenns  long  after  its  aboUtion  in 
most  other  Qreoian  cities,  smce  Theophilns  related 
that  Peisistiatns,  king  of  Orchomenus,  was  put  to 
death  by  the  aristocracy  in  the  Peloponnesian  War. 
(Plut.  PanM.  32.) 

Orchomenns*  is  mentioned  by  Honter,  who  gives 
it  the  epithet  of  nafAfaiKtt  (^11.  iL  605);  and  it  is 
also  called  yen»  by  Ovid  Qttt.  vi.  416),  and  i^«<r 
by  Apollonius  Rhodius  (iii.  612).  In  the  Persian 
wan  Orchomenns  sent  120  men  to  Thermopylae 
(Herod.  viU.  103),  and  600  to  Plataeae  (ix.  28).  In 
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the  Peloponnesian  War,  the  Lacedaemonians  deponted 
in  Orchomenus  the  hostages  they  had  taken  from 
the  Arcadians;  but  the  walls  of  the  dty  were  then 
in  a  dilapidated  state;  and  accordingly,  when  tha 
Athenians  and  thdr  PelnponiMBian  allies  advanced 
against  the  city  in  B.  c.  41 8,  the  Orchafnenians  dared 
not  offer  resistance,  and  snrrendend  the  hoctages. 
(Thnc.  T.  61.)  At  the  time  of  the  ibandatiaii  of 
if^alopulis,  we  find  the  Orchomemans  exetdang 
supremacy  over  Theisoa,  Hethydrinm,  and  Tenthis; 
but  the  inhabitants  of  these  (Sties  were  then  trans- 
ferred to  Megalopolis,  and  their  territories  assigned 
to  the  Utter.  (Pans.  viii.  27.  §  4.)  TheOrdMOw- 
nians,  through  their  enmity  to  the  Hantiiieians,  re- 
fnsed  to  join  the  Arcadian  confederacy,  and  made  war 
upon  the  Mantineians.  (Xen.  HdX.  vi.  5.  §  1 1,  seq.; 
Diod.  zv.  62.)  Henceforth  Orchomenns  lost  its 
political  importance ;  but,  from  its  commanding  sitna- 
tion,  its  possession  was  frequently  an  object  of  tin 
belligerent  powers  in  later  times.  In  the  vrar 
between  Cassander  and  Polyspercbon,  it  fell  into  the 
power  of  tlie  former,  B.  a  313.  (Diod.  xiz.  63.) 
It  subsequently  esponsed  the  side  of  the  Aetoliaus, 
was  taken  by  Cleomenes  (Polyb.  ii.  46),  and  was 
afterwards  retaken  by  Antigonns  Doson,  who  placed 
there  a  Macedonian  garrison.  (Polyb.  ii.  54,  ir.  6; 
Pint  Ani.  5.)  It  was  given  back  by  Philip  to  the 
Achacans.  (Lir,  zxziL  5.)  Strabo  mentions  it 
among  the  Araadian  dties,  wluch  had  dtlwr  disap- 
peared, or  of  wliich  there  were  scarcely  any  traces 
left  (viii.  p.  338);  but  this  s|q)ean  from  Pausanias 
to  have  been  an  exaggeration.  When  this  wntcr 
visited  the  phuw,  the  old  dty  upon  the  snmmit  of 
the  mountain  was  in  ruins,  and  there  wen  only  some 
vestiges  of  the  agora  and  the  town  walls;  but  u  the 
foot  of  the  monntain  there  was  still  an  inhabited 
town.  The  upper  town  was  probably  deserted  at  a 
very  early  period;  for  such  is  the  natural  strength  of 
its  position,  that  we  ran  hardly  suppose  that  ihe  Or- 
chomenians  were  dwelling  there  in  the  Peloponneaiaa 
War,  when  they  were  unable  to  resist  an  invadlngfisce. 
Pausanias  mentions,  as  the  most  remarkable  objects 
in  the  place,  a  source  of  water,  and  temples  of  I^isd- 
dcn  and  Aphrodite,  with  statues  of  stone.  Chae  to 
the  city  was  a  wooden  statue  of  Artemis,  endcsed  in 
a  great  cedar  tree,  and  hence  called  Cedreatia. 
Below  the  dty  were  several  heaps  of  stones,  said  to 
have  been  erected  to  some  persons  slain  in  battb. 
(Pans.  viii.  13.) 

The  village  of  JTo^xiit  stands  oo  the  site  of  tlie 
lower  Orchomenns.  On  approaching  the  place  firesn 
the  south  the  traveller  sees,  on  his  left,  tnimili, 
chiefly  composed  of  collections  of  stones,  as  described 
by  Pausanias.  Just  above  Kaip&ii  are  serenl 
pieces  of  wliite  marble  columns,  belonging  to  an 
ancient  temple.  There  are  also  some  remains  of  a 
temple  at  a  mined  church  bdow  the  village,  near 
which  is  a  copious  fountain,  which  is  evidently  tite 
one  described  by  Pausanias.  On  tlie  snmmit  oif  ttie 
hill  are  some  remains  of  the  walls  of  the  man 
andent  Orchomenus. 

In  the  territory  of  Orchomenns,  but  adjdning 
that  of  Hantineia,  consequently  on  the  nonheni 
slope  of  Ht.  Anchisia,  was  the  temple  of  Artemis 
Hymnia,  which  was  held  in  high  veneration  by  all 
the  Aroulians  in  the  most  ancient  times.  (Pans, 
viii.  5.  §  1 1.)  Its  ute  is  probably  indicated  by  a 
chapel  of  the  Virgin  Maiy,  which  stands  east  of 
LniOti. 

In  the  southern  plain  is  an  sndrat  canal,  iriiidt 
CMidacts  the  waters  firam  the  snrraDnding  moontaia* 
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throngfa  the  nrbw  into  the  lower  or  norlbem  pkin, 
winch  b  "the  other  Orcbomenum  plain"  of  Paa- 
nnitt  (tUL  13.  §  4).  After  passing  the  nriiK,  at 
the  distance  of  3  stadia  from  Orcboiminu,  tlie  road 
dirides  into  two.  One  txact  to  the  left  along  the 
aiKtfaem  side  of  the  Orchomenian  acropolis  to  Ca- 
phyae,  the  other  crosses  the  torrent,  and  paaset 
nnder  ML  Traehy  to  the  tomb  of  Ariotacmta^  be- 
yond which  are  the  foontains  called  Teneiae  (T<- 
rtiai).  Seren  stadia  further  is  a  place  caUsd 
Amilos  CAMiAot).  Here,  in  ancient  times,  the 
road  dinded  into  two,  one  leading  to  Stjmpbalos 
and  the  other  to  Pheueos.  (Pans.  riiL  13.  §  4,  seq.) 
The  abore-mraliooed  foontains  are  visible  Jnat  Iw- 
jrond  Tracfay,  and  a  little  farther  are  some  Hellenic 
min-t,  which  are  those  of  Amilos.  (Dodwell,  Cku- 
tieal  Tour,  tcL  iL  p.  425,  seq. ;  Leake,  Mono, 
v<A.  iiL  p.  99,  seq. ;  Boblare,  Jteciercia,  ^ 
p.  149  ;  Cnrtins,  Pdopomtaoi,  rol.  i.  p.  319,  seq.) 

3.  A  town  in  Tbessalf.    [See  above,  p.  487.] 

4.  A  town  in  Euboea  near  CaiTStos.  (Strab.  is. 
p.  416.) 

ORCISTUS,  a  town  in  the  north-east  of  Phrygia, 
near  the  bocdera  of  GaUtia.  It  was  the  see  of  a 
Uahop  (^Geosr.Saer.  pb256;  Cone*!.  Ckalctd-i  Tab. 
Pemting).  It  is  placed  b;  CkiL  Leake  (Atia  Minor, 
p.  7 1),  on  the  aothorit;  of  an  inscription  fbond  there 
bj  Pococke,  at  Akiaam,  and,  perhaps  more  cor- 
rcctlv,  by  Hamilton  (TZeseorcies,  L  f.  446)  abont 
3  or  4  miles  to  the  aoath.east  of  the  village  of 
AUktam,  where  oonsiderable  remains  of  antiquity 
are  bond.  [L.  S.] 

ORDESUS.    [IsucoBUH  Pobtto.] 

OROESUS.    IOdissi'S.] 

OBDESSUS  ('OpStviros,  Heiod.  iv.  48),  an  af- 
fluent of  the  later,  which  tin  commentators  nsoally 
identify  with  the  Seredk.  (Scha&rik,  Sbv.  Alt. 
vdLlp.506.)  [E.aj.] 

OBOOVICES  (^OfSo^ts,  PtoL  il  3.  §  18),  « 
people  on  the  W.  coast  of  Britannia  Boniana,  op- 
pnoite  to  the  ishuid  of  Mona.  They  oocopied  the 
NW.  portion  of  WaUt,  or  that  lying  between  Car- 
digm  Bag  and  the  river  Dae,  vii.,  MoiUgomerg- 
tUre,  Merionedukire,  CatmarvoHMre,  Oenbij^ 
shire,  and  FlinUkire.  (Camden,  p.  777;  Tao. 
A  wt  xiL  33,  Agrie.  18.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

OBESCII  ('Ofl^iruii),  a  people  of  Hicedonia  or 
TbiBce,  known  only  from  their  coins.  These  have 
been  by  some  wrileis  referred  to  the  Orestae;  bat  it 
is  mace  probable,  as  suggated  by  Leake,  that  they 
wne  coe  of  the  Tbradan  tribes  who  woiked  the 
silver  mines  of  Paogaenm;  a  circomstance  which 
will  account  for  onr  finding  silver  coins  of  large  8i» 
and  in  oonsiderable  nnmbers  stmck  by  a  people  so 
obacore  thai  their  name  is  not  mentioned  by  any 
ancient  anthor  (Leake,  Northern  Greece,  voL  iii.  p. 
S13,  Nnmitmaia  Bdlauea,  p.  81.)  Tbe  coins  in 
qneation,  one  of  which  is  annexed,  closely  resemble 
in  style  and  &bric  those  of  the  Bisaltae  and  Edoni 
in  the  same  neighbourhood.  [£.  H.  B.] 
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ORESTAE  fOo^irrai,  Hecat.  op.  JItept.  B.$.v.; 
Thoc  ii.  80  :  Polyb.  zviii.  30  ;  Stnb.  viL  p,  326, 
ix.  p.  434;  Plin.  iv.  17),  a  people  who  are  shown 
by  Thucydidea  (JL  e.)  to  have  bordered  apon  the 
Macedonian  Pararaei,  and  who  partly,  perliapa,  as 
having  been  originally  an  Epirote  tribe  (Steph.  B. 
«.  •.  terms  them  a  Muloesian  tribe),  were  united 
with  tbe  other  Epirots.  under  their  prince  Antiochus, 
in  support  ef  the  expedition  of  Cnemus  and  tlie  Ara- 
bmciots  against  Acamania.  Afterwards  they  were 
UMXirparated  in  the  Macedonian  kingdom.  In  the 
peace  finally  granted  to  Philip,  b  c  196,  by  the 
Romans,  the  Orestae  were  declared  free,  because 
they  had  been  the  fit%t  to  revolt.  (Liv.  xxxiii.  34.) 
OKKMrn  ('Opnrrb,  PtoL  iii.  13.  §§  5,  S2;  Steph. 
B.  s:  v.;  Liv.  xxviL  33,  xxxi.  40)  or  Obxstias 
QOftmias,  Strsbw  viL  p.  326),  was  the  name  given 
to  the  district  which  they  occupied,  which,  tboogh 
it  is  not  named  by  Livy  and  Diodonis  among  the 
eonntries  which  entered  into  the  compoation  of  the 
Fourth  Macedonia,  was  probably  included  in  it,  be- 
cause the  greater  part,  at  least,  of  Oreatis  was  situ- 
ated to  the  £.  of  Pindns.  This  subdrvision  of  Upper 
Macedonia  is  represented  by  the  modem  districts  of 
Gramitla,  Atuaelitta,  and  Katioria.  (Leeke, 
Northern  Greece,  voL  UL  p.  305,  voL  iv,  pp.  121— 
124.)  rE.B.J.] 

ORESTHA'SIDH  COp«r«iiirior,  Pans.;  'Of^. 
fttiar,  Thnc ;  'Oficrior,  Her.,  Eur.),  a  town  in  the 
south  of  Arcadia,  in  the  district  a  Maenalia,  a  little 
to  the  right  of  the  road,  leading  from  Megalopolis  to 
Pallantium  and  Tegea.  Its  inhabitants  were  re- 
moved to  M^jalopiriis  on  tbe  foundation  of  tbe  latter 
dt^.  Its  territory  is  called  Orettkii  by  Thucydides 
(iv.  134),  and  in  it  was  sitnated  Ladoceia,  which 
became  a  suburb  of  Megalopolis.  [Laoocbia.] 
Leake  pkces  Orasthasiam  at  or  near  the  ridge  of 
Ttimbari,  and  conjectures  that  it  may  have  occu- 
pied the  site  of  the  village  of  Marmasra  or  Uarmi- 
ria,  a  name  often  attached  in  Greece  to  places  where 
ancient  wrought  or  sculptured  stones  have  been 
found.  (Pans.  viii.44.§2,comp.viii.3.§l,27.§ 
8,89.§4i  Herod.iz.ll;  Pint,  .driri.  10;  Thoc.  v. 
64;  Eurip.  Orttt.  1642,  Eledr.  1274:  Steph.  B. 
«.  v.;  Leake,  Pelopomtetiaca,  p.  247.) 
ORESTHIS.  [Orbstiusii;!!.] 
ORE'STIS.  [Oresiab.] 
ORE'STIAS.  [iUDKiAKOPOLis,  Na  I.] 
ORETA'MI  ('OfnrTonf,  Ptol.  U.  6.  §  59),  a 
powerful  people  in  the  S.  of  Hispania  Tamconensis, 
inhabiting  the  territory  E.  of  Bwstica,  as  far  as  Car- 
thago Mova,  and  spnsding  to  the  N.  beyond  the 
river  Anas.  The  Baetis  Sowed  through  their 
country  in  its  earliest  conrae.  (Polyb.  x.  38,  zi. 
30;  Strab.  iiL  pp.  153,  156;  Plin.  iiL  3.  s.  4;  Liv. 
zxi.  1 1,  XXXV.  7.)  Thus  they  inhabited  tbe  E.  part 
of  Granada,  the  whole  of  Mancha,  and  the  W.  part 
of  Murcia,  Their  chief  city  was  Castnio,  now 
Casfcna.  [T.  a  D.] 

ORETUM  GERMAKOieUH  C^Oimo'  T'fiim- 
v&r,  Ptol.  iL  6.  §  59).  Germani  was  another  name 
for  the  Oretani  ("  Oretani,  qui  et  Germani  nomi- 
nantnr,"  Plin.  UL  3.  s.  4),  aiid  Oretum  was  one  of 
their  towns;  probably  the  Orisia  of  Artemidorus, 
quoted  by  Steph.  B.  («.  r.),  and  the  Oria  of  Strabo 
(iii.  p.  152).  It  has  been  identified  with  Granatula, 
a  village  near  Ahuxgro,  where  there  is  a  hermitage 
still  called  De  Ortto,  and  close  by  sevenl  ruins,  a 
Roman  bridge,  &c.  (Morales,  Ant.  p.  8,  b..  p.  76,  a.; 
Ftorez,  Em.  S.  viL  p.  S55;  Ukert,  vol.  iL  pt.  1. 
p.  162.)  [T.H.D.] 
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O'RFUS  COftis:  Bth.  'Clftl-nit:  th»  tenitary 
rvia,  Strab.  X.  y.  *ii\  furnierlf  culled  HISTIAEA 
('lOTtaia,  tiao  'Etrrkw :  Etk. '  I  (rtitufin),  a  town  in 
th«  north  or  Euboes,  sitnmted  npon  the  rirer  CalUu, 
M  the  foot  of  Ht.  Telethrium,  and  opposite  Antron 
OD  the  Theaaalian  coast.  From  this  town  the  whole 
northern  extremity  of  Eaboea  was  named  Histiaaotis 
('loTuu^u,  loo.  'ItfTiwqrtt,  Herod.  tK.  S3).  Ac- 
cording to  some  it  was  a  00I007  from  the  Attic 
demos  of  Histiaea  (Strab.  z.  p.  445);  according  to 
others  it  was  founded  by  the  Thassalian  Perrhaebi. 
(Scymn.  Cb.  578.)  It  was  one  of  the  most  ancient 
and  most  important  of  the  Eaboean  cities.  It  00- 
cnrs  in  Homer,  who  gives  it  the  epithet  of  woAw- 
irrii^vXat  (/l  ii.  537);  and  Scjbuc  meotiona  it  as 
one  of  the  foor  cities  of  Eaboea  (p^  82).  After  the 
battle  of  Artemiuam,  when  the  Grecian  6<«t  sailed 
Koathwards,  Histiaea  was  occupied  by  the  Persians. 
(Herod.  Tii.  SS.)  Upon  the  ezpalsion  of  the  Per- 
sians from  Greece,  Histiaea,  with  the  other  Euboean 
towns,  became  subject  to  Attica.  In  the  revolt  of 
Euboea  firom  Athens  in  b.  c  445,  we  may  conclode 
that  Histiaea  took  a  prominent  part,  since  Pericles, 
upon  the  reduction  of  the  island,  expelled  the  inha- 
bitants from  the  city,  and  peopled  it  with  2000 
Athenian  colonists.  The  expelled  Histiaeans  wen 
said  by  Theopompus  to  have  withdrawn  to  Mace- 
donia. (Thuc.  i.  114;  Diod.  xii.  7,  22;  Plat.  Per. 
23 :  Theopomp.  <^.  Strab.  z.  p^  445.)  From  this 
time  we  find  the  name  of  the  town  changed  to 
Orens,  which  was  originally  a  demos  dependent  upon 
Histiaea. '  (Strab.  I.  c;  Pans.  viL  26.  §  4.)  It  is 
tme  that  Thneydides  upon  one  occasion  aubseqnently 
calls  the  town  by  its  ancient  name  (riL  57);  bat  he 
speaks  of  it  as  Orens,  in  relating  the  second  revolt 
of  Euboea  in  B.C.  411,  where  he  sajrs  that  it  was 
the  only  town  in  the  island  that  remained  fiiithfnl  to 
Athens.  (Thnc  viii.  95.)  At  the  end  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  War,  Orens  became  subject  to  Sparta; 
the  Athenian  colonists  were  doubtless  expelled,  and 
a  portion  at  least  of  its  ancient  inhabitants  restored ; 
arid  accordingly  we  read  that  this  town  remained 
fiuthful  to  Sparta  and  cherished  a  ksting  hatred 
against  Athens.  (Diod.  xv.  30.)  Neogenes,  sup- 
ported by  Jason  of  Pherae,  made  himself  tyrant  of 
Orens  for  a  time;  but  he  was  expelled  by  Therip- 
pidas,  the  Lacedaemonian  commander ;  and  the 
Athenian  Chabrias  endeavoored  in  vain  to  obtain 
possession  of  the  town.  (Diod.  L  e.)  But  shortly 
afterwards,  before  the  battle  of  Letictra,  Orens  r«- 
Tolted  from  Sparta.  (Xen.  UelL  r.  4.  §  56.)  In 
the  subsequent  war  between  Philip  and  the  Athe- 
nians, a  party  in  Oreus  was  friendly  to  Philip;  and 
by  the  aid  of  this  numarch  Philistides  became  tyrant 
of  the  city  (Dem.  PkU.  iii.  pp.  119, 127,  d»  Cor. 
p.  248;  Strab.  L  c);  bat  the  Athenians,  at  the  in- 
stigation of  Demoethenes,  sent  an  expedition  against 
Orens,  which  expelled  Philistides,  and,  accordine  to 
Charax,  put  him  to  death.  (Dem.  de  Cor.  p.  252: 
Cliarax,  ap.  Sleph.  t.  v.  'npios.)  In  consequence  of 
its  geographical  position  and  its  fortifications,  Orens 
became  an  important  place  in  the  subsequent  wars. 
In  the  conteat  between  Antigonns  and  Oassander  it 
was  besieged  by  the  latter,  who  was,  however,  obliged 
to  retire  npon  the  approach  of  Ptolemy,  the  general 
of  Antigonns.  (Diod.  xix.  75,  77.)  In  the  first 
war  between  the  fiomana  and  Philip,  it  whs  betrayed 
to  the  former  by  the  commander  of  the  Macedmian 
garrison,  B.  c.  207.  (Liv.  xxviii.  6.)  In  the 
second  war  it  was  taken  by  the  Romans  by  assault, 
B.  o.  200.    (Liv.  xsxi.  46.)    Soon  afterwards,  in 
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B.  c.  196,  It  was  declared  free  by  T.  Qoinctios  Fh- 
mininus  along  with  the  other  Grecian  states,  (Polyb. 
xviii.  28,  30;  Liv.  zxxiii.  31,34.)  Pliny  mentiaaa 
it  auMing  the  cities  of  Euboea  no  longer  existeot  in 
his  time  (Plin.  iv.  21.  s.  21),  but  it  still  oocure  in 
tfae  lists  of  Ptolemy,  under  the  oorrapt  fbtm  of 
3miM6s  (iii.  15.  §  25). 

Strabo  says  that  Onus  was  sitiuted  upon  a  lofty 
hill  named  Drymus  (x.  p.  445).  Livy  describes  it 
as  having  two  citadels,  one  overhanging  the  nea  and 
the  other  in  the  middle  of  the  city  (xxviii.  6)l 
There  are  still  some  remains  of  the  ancient  walls  at 
the  western  end  of  the  bay,  which  is  still  called  the 
hay  of  Oreit.  (Stepbani,  Jiate,  ^  pp.  33,  seq.; 
Lmk^  tforliem  Greece,  voL  iv.  p.  352.) 

ORGANA.    [OoTRis.] 

ORGAS  ('OfT^O'  *  little  tribotaiy  of  the  Mae- 
ander  in  Phrygia,  flawing  into  the  main  river  on  the 
south-east  of  Celaenae  (Stimb.  xil  p.  578 ;  Plin.  v. 
29,  where  it  is  called  Orga).  It  is  probably  the 
stream  crossed  by  Mr.  Arundell  (Discoc.  itA:  Mm. 
i.  p.  185)  between  Diieir  and  the  bridge  of  the  Mac- 
ander  near  Digettii  but  its  modem  name  is  nn- 
known.  [I«  Sw] 

ORGESSCS,  ORGTSUS.  [Dasbabstab,  VoL  L 
p.  746,  a.] 

OROIA.    [Ilerobtbs.] 

ORGOCYNL    [Tadkiga  CRERSOMESin.] 

ORIA,  ORISIA.    [Orbtch  Okbuahobu  m.] 

ORICUM,  ORICUS  QOfotit,  Hecat.  Fr.  75 
ap.SUph.B.t.w.;  Herod. ix. 92 ;ScyL  p.  10;  Polyb. 
vit  19;  Scymn.  440;  Eust.  ad  Dion.  321;  'Dpuar, 
Ptol.  iii.  14.  §  2;  Pomp.  Mehi.  ii.  3.  §  12;  Plin.  iii. 
26),  a  town  and  hirbaor  of  Illyricom,  not  far  from 
Apollonia  and  the  mouth  of  the  Aous.  Legend 
ascribes  its  {bundation  to  the  Eoboeans  on  their 
retnn  from  Troy  (Scymn.  {.  c) ;  and  Apolknios 
(^ArgoH.  iv.  1216)  spniks  of  the  arrival  of  a  potty 
of  Colchians  at  this  port ;  and  tbos  Pliny  (1.  c) 
calls  it  a  Colchian  colony.  Oricnm  is  known  in 
history  as  a  haven  frequented  by  the  Bomana  in 
their  commonications  with  Greece,  from  its  being 
very  conveniently  sitnated  for  the  passage  fran 
Brundusiom  and  Hydruntum.  b.  c  214,  the  town 
was  taken  by  Philip  V.  of  Macedonia;  but  it  after- 
wards fell  into  the  bands  of  the  Booians  and  H. 
Valerius  Laevinns,  who  commanded  at  Bmndnanm, 
with  a  single  legion  and  a  small  fleet  (Liv.  xziv. 
40.)  After  the  campaign  of  B.  c.  167,  Aemilioa 
Panlos  embarked  his  victorions  troops  from  Oricnm 
for  Italy.  (Pint.  AemiL  Paul.  29.)  Caesar,  after 
he  had  disembarked  his  troops  at  Palabste 
(Lucan.  iv.  460;  comp.  Caes.  B.  C.  iii.  6,  where  the 
reading  Pharsalus  or  Pharaalia,  is  a  mistake  or 
cormption  cf  the  MSS.),  or  the  sheltered  beadi  of 
PaUia,  snrroanded  by  this  dangerous  promwitaries 
of  the  Ceraanian  mountains,  within  one  day  of  bis 
landing  marched  to  Oricum,  where  a  sqnadraa  of 
the  Pompeian  fleet  was  stationed.  (Caes.  B.  C.  iiL 
1 1 ;  Appian,  B.  C.  ii.  M.)  The  Oricu  declared 
their  onwillingness  to  resist  the  Roman  consul ;  and 
Torqtutas,  the  governor,  delivered  op  the  keys  of 
the  fortress  to  Caesar.  The  snull  fleet  in  which 
he  had  brought  his  forces  over  was  laid  up  at 
Oricum,  where  the  harbour  was  blocked  up  by 
sinking  a  vessel  at  its  mouth.  Cnaens,  the  soo  of 
Pompeins,  made  a  spirited  attack  on  this  strong- 
hold, and,  cutting  out  four  of  the  vessels,  bnrut  the 
rest  (Caes.  B.  C.  iii.  40.)  It  continoed  as  an  im- 
portant haven  on  the  Adriatic  (Uor.  Carm.  iii.  7. 
5;  Propert  Kleg.  i.  8,  20;  Lncan,  iii.  187.)     Tlw 
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mme  o{  its  barboar  wag  Panoiuui's  (Ilat'ap/iios', 
Strab.  Tii.  p.  316),  now  Pvrtv  Baguteo  ;  wliile  the 
Celydsds  (KMuJwj,  Ptol.  iii.  13.  §§  2, 5)  is  ideii- 
titied  with  the  river  of  Dulcddhes.  It  would  wrm 
from  Vii^  (Aat.  z.  136)  that  Oricutn  was  fiimoiu 
fvr  its  turpentine,  white  Nicander  .(7%«r.  516)  al- 
lude* to  its  boxwood.  The  town  was  restored  bjr 
the  manificence  of  Hemdes  Atticos.  (Pbilostr.  Ber. 
AtL  5.)  To  the  E.  of  tlie  mouth  of  the  river  of 
DaUiiideM  is  a  BucceMion  of  lagoons,  in  the  midst  of 
which  lies  Oricum,  on  the  desert  site  now  called 
£nkM,  occupied  (in  1818)  only  by  two  or  three 
huis  among  the  Tettti)^  of  an  aquedoct  (Smyth, 
i/editerranean,  p.  46.)  The  present  name  ('Ifpix», 
Anna  Comn.  xiii.  p.  389)  is  accented  on  the  last 
syllable,  as  in  the  ancient. word,  and  E  substituted 
^  0  by  a  common  dialectic  change.  (Puuqueville, 
Vagage,  toI.  L  p.  264 ;  Leake,  North.  Greece,  vol.  i. 
pp.  36,  90.)  A  coin  of  Oricos  hag  for  type  a  head 
olApijlo.    (Eckhel,  vol.ii.  P.16T.)       [E.  B.J.] 

ORIGENOMESCI.     [Akgkxomesci.] 

ORIGIACUM  ('Opi7iax<<>').  Ptolemy  (ii.  9. 
§  7)  makes  this  town  the  chief  place  of  tlie  Atri- 
betii  or  Atrebates  in  Belfiica.  Tliere  is  notliing 
that  fixes  the  position  of  Origiacnm  except  its  re- 
semblance to  the  name  Orchiet,,yibkh  Cluver  sug- 
gested. Orduet  is  between  Douay  and  Toumai/, 
and  appears  to  be  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Atre- 
bates,  whose  chief  town  in  Caesai's  time  was  Neme- 
tacum  (Amu).  [G.  L.] 

ORINGIS.    [AOBIBX.] 

ORIPPO,  a  town  of  Hispania  Baetica,  on  the 
mad  fiom  Gades  to  Hispalis.  (Plin,  iii.  1.8.3; 
Itin.  Ant  f.  410.)  Commonly  identified  with 
ViUa  de  Jot  Utrmanot,  though  some  have  men- 
tioned Akala  de  Guadaira  and  Torre  de  lot  Ifer- 
herot.  Ancient  coins  of  the  pkce  have  a  bunch  of 
grapes,  showing  that  the  neighbourhood  was  rich  in 
wines,  a  character  which  it  still  preserves.  (Caro, 
Ant.  iiL  20;  Florez,  Etp.  Sagr.  ix.  p.  1 1 1,  Med.  ii. 
p.  512  ;  Hionnet,  L  pi  23,  Suppl.  L  p.  39  ;  Sestini, 
Med.  p.  77.)  [T.  H.  D.] 
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com  or  OEiiTo. 
ORITAE  CIV>crrai),  a  people  inhabiting  the  sea- 
ctast  of  Gedrosia,  with  whom  Alexander  fell  in  on 
his  march  from  the  Indus  to  Persia.  (Arrian,  vi. 
21,  2i,  24,  &c.)  Their  territory  appears  to  have 
been  bounded  on  the  cast  by  the  Arabia,  and  on  tlie 
west  by  a  moaotoin  spur  which  reached  the  sea  at 
Cope  Moron.  (Vincent,  Vog.  of  Kearduit,  u  p. 
217.)  There  is  considerable  variation  in  the 
manner  in  which  their  names  an  written  in  dif- 
ierent  authorities:  thus  they  appear  as  Oritae  in 
Arrian  (/ivfie.  23,  Exped.  Alex.  vi.  22);  'nprrm 
in  Strabo  (iv.  jv  720).  Dionysius  Pcri^.(v  1096), 
riatarch  (Akx.  c.  66),  and  Stephanus  B.;  as  On 
in  Anian  (vi.  88)  and  Pliny  (vi.  23.  §  26) ;  and 
Horitae  in  Curtins  (ix.  10.  6) ;  yel  there  can  be 
no  dunbt  that  they  are  one  and  the  same  people. 
Anian  and  Strabo  hare  described  them  at  some 


length.  According  to  the  former,  they  were  an 
Indian  nation  (vi.  21 ;  cf.  Died.  xvii.  105),  who 
wore  the  same  arms  and  dress  as  those  people, 
but  difiered  from  them  in  manners  and  institutions 
(/n&  c  23).  According  to  the  hitter  they  were  a 
race  living  nnder  their  own  kws  (xv.  p.  720),  and 
armed  with  javelins  hardened  at  the  pant  by  fire 
and  poisoned  (xT.  p.  723).  In  another  pUce  Ar- 
rian appears  to  have  given  the  true  Indiana  to  the 
river  Arabis  (or  Pwali),  the  eegtem  boundary  of 
the  Oritae  {Indie,  o.  22) ;  and  the  same  view  is 
taken  by  Pliny  (vii.  2).  Pliny  calls  them  "  Ichtliy- 
ophagi  Oritae"  (vi.  23.  s.  25) ;  CnHins  "  Indi  mari- 
timi"  (ix.  10.  8).  It  is  probable  that  the  true 
form  of  the  name  was  Huiitae,  as  the  Nubian  geo- 
praplier  places  a  town  called  .ffaiir  on  the  route  to 
Firaha  in  Uekrdn.  (Comp.  D'Anville,  Eclair- 
cutemenU,  ^.  p.  42 ;  Edrisi,  Geog.  Nub.  p. 
58.)  [V.] 

ORnniDUS.    [BABnAHA.] 

ORME'NIUM  i^Opixiviop),  a  town  of  Thessaly, 
mentioned  in  the  Catalogue  of  Ships  along  with 
Hypereia  and  Asterium  as  belonging  to  Eutypylus 
(Horn.  n.  ii.  734).  It  was  said  to  have  been  founded 
by  Ormenus,  the  grandson  of  Aeolus,  and  was  the 
birthpUce  of  Phoenix.  (Demetr.  Scepsius,  ap.  Strab. 
ix.  p.  438,  seq.)  Strabo  identifies  this  town  with 
a  place  in  Magnesia  named  Orminium,  situated  at 
the  foot  of  Mt.  I'elion,  at  the  di'-tance  of  27  stailia 
from  Demetrias,  on  the  road  passing  through  lolcus, 
which  was  7  stadia  frum  Dsmetrias  and  20  from 
Ormuiium.  (Strab.  U  e.)  Leake,  however,  observes 
tliat  tlie  Onneniuin  of  Homer  can  hardly  have  been 
tlie  same  as  the  Orminium  of  Strabo,  since  it  appears 
firom  the  situation  of  Asterium  that  Eurypylus  mied 
over  the  plains  of  Theesaliolis,  which  are  watered  by 
the  Apidanus  and  Eiiipeus.  (Leake,  Northern  Greece, 
vol.  iv.  p.  434,  seq.) 

ORMINIUM  (^Ofitinm  ipos),  a  mountain  in  the 
north-eastern  part  of  Bilhynia,  terminating  in  Cape 
Poeidimn  (Ptol.  v.  1.  §§10,  11).  Ainswortb  sup- 
poses it  to  be  the  same  as  tlie  mountain  now  called 
Deme  Jaihfi.  [L.  S.] 

O'RNEAE  ('OpWai:  Eth.  'Oprtirtis),  a  town  in 
the  Argeia,  mentioned  in  the  Iliad  (ii  S7I),  wliieh 
is  said  to  have  derived  its  name  from  Omeus,  the 
son  of  Erechlheus.  Onieae  retained  its  ancient  Cy- 
nnrian  inhabitants,  when  Aigoe  was  conquered  by 
the  Dorians.  It  continued  independent  of  Argos  for 
a  long  time;  but  it  was  finally  conquered  by  the 
Argires,  who  removed  the  Umeatae  to  their  own 
city.  (Pans.  ii.  25.  §  6,  viii.  27.  §  1.)  Thucy- 
dides  mentions  (v.  67)  the  Omeatae  and  Cleonaei 
as  allies  (aiiniiaxoi)  of  the  Argires  in  B.a  418; 
and  the  same  historian  relates  (vi.  7)  that  Omeaa 
was  destroyed  by  the  Argives  in  b.  c.  416.  (Comp. 
Diod.  xii.  81.)  It  might  therefore  be  inferred  that 
the  destruction  of  Onieae  by  the  Argives  in  B.  v. 
416  is  the  event  referred  to  by  Pausiinias.  But 
MQIler  oonclodes  from  a  well-known  passage  of  Hero- 
dotus (viii.  73)  that  Omeae  had  been  conquered  by 
Argos  long  before ;  that  its  inhabitants  were  reduced 
to  the  condition  of  Perioeci;  and  that  all  the  Periiieci 
in  the  Argeia  were  called  Omeatae  from  this  place. 
But  the  Omeatae  mentioned  by  Thucydides  couM 
not  have  been  Perioeci,  since  they  are  called  allies; 
and  tlie  passage  of  Herodotus  does  not  require,  and 
in  fact  hardly  admits  of,  MSIIer's  interpretation. 
"  The  Cynnrians,"  says  Herodotus  ({.  c),  "  hare 
become  Doricized  by  the  Arrives  and  by  time,  being 
Oroestaa  and  Perioeci."    These  words  would  seem 
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cl«nr1j  to  mean  tbat.  «bil«  tlw  other  CrnnrUiu  be- 
came Perioeci,  the  Omeatae  continued  independent, 
— an  interpretation  which  is  in  acoordance  with  the 
account  of  Thocydides.  (Miiller,  AagiaeHea,  p.  48, 
Mq.,  Doriatu,  i{L  4.  §  9:  Arnold,  ad  Tkuc  v.  67.) 

Wth  rexpect  to  the  site  of  Omeae  we  learn  from 
Pausanias  (r.  25.  §  S)  that  it  waa  situated  on  the 
onfines  of  Pbliasia  and  Sicjonia,  at  the  distance  of 
120  stadia  from  Argon,  beinf;  60  stadia  from  Ljr- 
cela,  which  waa  also  60  stadia  from  Ar);;os.  Strabo 
(Tiii.  p.  383)  says  that  Omeae  was  situated  on  a 
rirer  of  the  same  name  above  the  plain  of  the  Sicy- 
onians;  for  the  otlier  paasaj;e  of  Strabo  (viii.  p.  578), 
which  stutM  that  Onieae  lay  between  Corinth  and 
Sicynn,  and  that  it  was  not  mentioned  by  Homer,  is 
probably  an  interpolation.  (See  Kramer's  Stntbo. 
vol.  ii.  p.  186.)  Omeae  stood  on  the  nortbem  of 
the  two  roads,  which  led  from  Argo*  to  Hantineia, 
This  northern  road  was  called  Climax,  and  fullowed 
the  course  of  the  Inachus.  [Aroos,  p.  201 .]  Ross 
roppoees  Omeae  to  hare  been  situated  on  the  river, 
which  flows  from  the  south  by  the  vilUge  of  Lioati 
and  which  helps  to  form  the  western  arm  of  tlie 
Asopos.  Leake  places  it  too  for  to  the  east  on  the 
direct  road  from  Argos  to  Phlins,  (Ross,  Jteuen  m 
Pelopomiet,  p.  135;  oomp.  Leake,  ifona,  rd.  iL  p. 
351.  ToL  iii.  p.  414.) 

OBN[  CO;jwi),  a  town  of  Thrace  mentioned 
onlv  by  Hierocles  (p.  632).  [T.  H.  D.] 

ORXIACI  {•Opyuucol,  Ptd.  ii.  6.  §32).atribeof 
the  Astnres  in  Hi.<>paoia  Tarraconensis.  Their  chief 
town  wai  Intercatia.  [T.  U.  D.] 

ORNl'THON  POLIS  ('Opfievy  ir6\is),  a  dly 
of  the  Sidoninns,  aocordiof;  to  Scylax  (ap.  Reland, 
Palaat.  p.  431).  It  is  placed  more  exactly  by 
Strabo  between  Tyre  and  Sidon  (p.  758).  Pliny 
mentions  together  "  Sarepta  et  Oraitbon  oppida  et 
Sidon  "(t.  19.)  Rebind  suggests  that  it  may  be 
"  Tamegola  superior,"  which  die  Talmud  phwes 
above  Ciie»area;  Tamegola  in  Hebrew  being  equiva- 
lent to  the  Gallos  of  Latin  =  SpviBa  in  Greek. 
{PalaaL  p.  916.)  Dr.  Robin»in,  following  Pococke, 
conjectures  that  it  may  be  represented  by  an  ancient 
site  on  the  shore  of  the  Phoenician  phiin,  where  he 
noticed  "  the  traces  of  a  former  site  called  'AdUM, 
consisting  of  confused  heaps  of  stones,  with  several 
old  wells."  There  are  also  "  many  sepulchral 
grottoes,  hewn  out  of  the  hard  limestone  ruck,"  in 
the  precipitous  base  of  the  pmjecting  mountain 
which  here  appronvlios  the  coast,— furnishing  clear 
imlications  of  an  ancient  city  in  the  vicinity. 
(fi>6.  Res.  vol.  iii.  p.  411,  and  note  2;  PlX^ocke, 
Ubterratiom,  vol.  ii.  p.  84.)  [G.W.] 

OROANDA,  a  town  in  the  mountains  of  Pisidia, 
near  the  south- westem  shore  of  lake  Trogitis  (Liv. 
xxxviii.  37.  39;  Plin.  v.  34).  From  this  town  the 
whole  district  derived  the  name  of  Oroandicus  tract  us, 
the  inhabitants  of  which,  called  Oraandenses  or  Oi-o- 
aiidici  ('OfX)wSixoI  or  'Opocwius),  puisessod,  besides 
tlie  cliief  town  Oroanda,  also  Misthia  and  Pappa 
fLiv.  xxxviii.  18,  19;  Polyb.  xxiL  25;  PtoL  v.  4. 
§12).  Hamilton  {Retmrckei,  i.  p.  478)  believes 
that  the  ruins  he  found  on  the  slope  of  a  hill  near 
lake  Eyerdir,  may  mark  the  site  of  Oroanda;  but  it 
would  seem  that  its  lemains  must  be  looked  for  s 
little  further  east.  [L.  S.] 

OROATIS.    [Abosis.] 

OKO'BtAK  (^'Opittcu),  •  town  on  the  westem 
coast  of  Enboea,  between  Aedepsos  and  Aegae, 
which  possessed  an  oracle  of  Apollo  Selintmtins. 
(Strab.  X.  p.  445  camp.  ix.  p.  405.)    The  town 


ORONTES. 

was  partly  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  and  ao 
innndation  of  tlie  sea  in  B.  c  436.  (Tbuo.  iiL  89.) 
This  town  seems  to  be  the  one  meiitiuntd  by  S(e- 
phanus  under  the  name  of  Oropc  ('Optfin)),  vrtM  de- 
scribes it  as  "  a  city  of  Euboea,  having  a  veir  re- 
nowned temple  of  Apollo."  (Steph.  B.  a.  v.  KofNhn).) 
There  are  some  remains  of  the  walls  of  Ombiae  at 
Sovirt,  which  word  is  only  a  connplion  of  the  an- 
cient name,  (Leake,  Nvrlhtm  Griect  toL  ii.  p. 
176.) 

ORO'BII,  a  tribe  of  Cisalpine  Ganis,  mentioned 
only  by  Pliny  (iii.  1 7.  s.  2 1 ).  upon  the  anthority  of 
Cato,  who  said  that  Bergomum  and  Cmnum  had 
been  founded  by  them,  as  well  as  Forum  Licinii,  by 
which  he  must  mean  the  Gaulish  town  that  pre- 
ceded the  Roman  settlement  of  that  name.  Their 
orieinal  abode,  according  to  Cato,  was  at  a  place 
called  Barra,  situated  high  op  in  the  moantains; 
but  he  professed  himself  unable  to  point  out  tiieir 
origin  and  descent.  The  statement  that  they 
were  a  Greek  people,  advanced  by  Cornelias  Alex- 
ander (op.  P&L  L  c),  is  evidently  a  men;  infis 
rence  from  the  name,  which  was  probably  cormpted 
or  distorted  with  that  very  view.  [E.  H.  B.] 

OROBIS,  or  ORBIS  ('OpeCu),  a  river  of  Narbo- 
nensis  in  Gallia.  Ptolemy  (ii.  10.  §  2)  places  the 
outlet  of  the  Orobis  between  the  mouth  at  the  Ataz 
(^ivfe)  and  the  Arauris  (HertmU),  which  shows 
that  it  is  the  Orie.  In  Strabo's  text  (iv.  p.  182) 
it  is  written  Obris,  which  Groekurd  unnecessarily 
corrects,  for  Orbis  and  Obris  were  probably  used  io- 
dilTereutly,  and  it  seems  that  Obris  is  the  origiaal 
reading  in  Mela  (ii.  5,  ed.  J.  Vossiua,  note).  Mela 
says  that  the  Orbis  flows  past  Baeterrae  {BMen), 
and  Strabo  also  places  Baeterrae  oo  the  OHns.  In 
the  Orn  Uaritima  (r.  590)  the  name  is  Orobis. 
The  Orbe  rises  in  the  CVeetmes  in  the  north-west 
part  of  the  department  of  Benaiit,  and  has  a  very 
winding  course  iu  the  vipftr  part.  Ii  is  above  60 
miles  long.  [6.  L.] 

OROLAUNUH,  in  the  north  part  of  Gallia,  is 
pbtced  by  the  Antonine  Itin.  on  a  road  from  Duro- 
cortornin  (Aetnu)  to  Trier.  It  is  phued  halfway 
between  Epoissum  {fpttck)  and  Andethanna, 
which  D'Anville  supposes  to  be  SptermtcK  by 
which  he  means  EchUmaeh :  others  phu;e  Ao- 
delhanna  about  Amcen.  The  name  ArUm  ckarly 
represents  Orolaunum,  where  Roman  remains,  as  it 
is  said,  have  been  found.  ArloH  is  in  the  duchy  of 
Luxemburff.  [G.  L.] 

OROMARSACI,  >  people  of  North  Gallia,  whose 
position  is  thus  described  by  Pliny  (iv.  c  17),  who 
is  proceeding  in  his  description  from  the  Sclielde 
sonthwards: — "Deinde  Mcnapi,  Moriiii,  Oromsnsaci 
juncto  pago  qui  Gessoriacus  voeatnr."  In  Harduin's 
text  the  name  is  written  Oromansaci,  and  yet  be 
says  that  the  MSS.  have  Oromanaci.  The  name  is 
otherwise  unknown.  D'Anville  suppoc«s  that  the 
name  Oro-marsaci  is  represented  by  the  name  ot 
a  tract  of  country  between  Calait  and  GracfUaet 
which  is  Mark  or  Merk,  and  borders  on  the  £ok- 
lonnoU,  in  which  the  pagus  Gfssoriacus  was.  [Ges- 
SORIACUM.]  This  is  men  guess,  but  it  is  all  that 
we  can  have.  [G.  L.] 

ORONfES  QOpirrvt),  the  most  renowned  river 
of  Syria,  used  by  the  poet  Juvenal  fur  the  country, 
"  in  Tiberiro  defluxit  Orontes."  (Juv.  iii.)  lt> 
original  name,  according  to  Strabo,  waa  Typhon 
(Tu^r),  and  his  account  botli  of  its  earlier  aud 
later  names,  follows  his  deacription  of  Antiuch. 
"  The  river  Orontes  flows  near  the  city.     This 
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rimr  ruing  in  Coele-Syiia,  then  sinking  beneath 
the  eutb,  again  isguea  furth,  and,  pausing  through 
tba  diatrict  of  Apamoa  to  Antiocheia,  after  ap- 
pnaching  the  city,  nuia  off  to  the  sea  towards  S«- 
feoceia.  It  receirai  its  name  frnn  one  Orontea, 
who  boih  a  bridge  orer  it,  baring  been  furmerly 
called  Tjrphon,  from  a  rojthio  dragon,  who  being 
■tmck  with  lightning,  fled  in  quest  of  a  hiding- 
place,  and  after  marking  out  tlie  eoorse  of  the 
Btream  with  its  trail,  plunged  into  the  earth,  from 
whence  forthwith  issued  the  fountain."  He  places 
its  emboochare  40  stadia  from  Selenceia  (xn. 
f.  750).  He  elsewhere  jdaces  the  source  of  the 
mer  mom  definitely  near  to  Libanns  and  the  Para- 
dise, and  the  Egyptian  wall,  by  the  country  of 
Apamea  (p.  7S6).  Its  sources  have  been  Tisited 
and  described  in  later  times  by  Mr.  Biirker  in  1835. 
The  rrrer  "  is  called  by  the  people  El-'A'ti,  '  tlie 
rebel,'  *  from  its  refiual  to  water  the  fields  without 
the  compulsion  of  water-wheels,  according  to  Abul- 
feda  (Toi.  S^r.  p.  149),  but  according  to  Mr. 
Baiter, "  from  its  occasional  violence  and  windings, 
during  a  conne  of  abont  200  miles  in  a  northerly 
direction,  passing  through  iSfemt  and  Haauth,  and 
finally  discharging  itself  into  Ihe  sea  at  Sim^£ak 
near  Antiocfa."  (Joarnat  nf  tke  Geog.  Soo.  ruL 
▼ii.  p.  99.)  The  most  remote  of  these  sources  is 
only  a  few  miles  north  of  Baalbek,  near  a  village 
called  Labwth,  "  at  the  foot  of  the  range  of  Anti- 
libamu  on  the  top  of  a  hillocic,  near  which  passes 
a  small  strtam,  which  has  its  source  in  the  ad- 
joining mountains,  and  after  flowing  for  several 
hours  through  the  plain,  &lls  into  the  basin  from 
which  springs  the  Orontes."  These  fountains  are 
abont  12  bnure  north  of  Labweh,  near  the  vil- 
tige  Xurmul,  where  is  a  remarkable  monument, 
"  square,  and  solid,  terminating  above  in  a  pyramid 
fnm  60  to  70  fieet  high.  On  the  fuur  sidn  hooting 
scenes  are  tcnlptorcd  in  relief,  of  which  the  drawing 
borders  on  tlie  grotesque."  (Robinson,  Journal  of 
Gtog.  Soe.  vol.  xziv.  p.  32.)  There  can  be  no 
difficulty  in  connecting  this  mrainment  with  the 
Pandise  or  hunting  park  mentioned  by  Strabo  near 
the  aonrce  of  the  Orontes,  simiUr,  no  doubt,  in  origin 
and  character,  to  those  with  whkJi  the  narrative 
of  Xennpbon  abounds,  within  the  territories  of  the 
Persian  monarcbs.  The  rise  and  course  of  this 
river  and  its  various  tributaries  has  been  detailed  by 
Col.  Cbesney  (fijiedMm,  voL  L  pp.  394—398), 
and  the  extreme  beanty  of  its  lower  course  betvreen 
Antierh  and  the  aea  has  been  dcecribed  in  glowing 
tenns  by  Captains  Iihy  and  Ilangles.  (TVaveb, 
J^  225.  226.)  [G.  W.] 

OKONTES  COfipTut,  PtoL  vi.  2.  §  4),  a  monn- 
tun  chain  of  Media,  which  extended  in  a  south-east 
diicctian,  passing  the  Ecbatana  of  Greater  Media 
iBamadany.  It  must  be  considered  as  an  outlying 
fartiaa  of  the  still  greater  chain  of  the  Zagroe.  It 
■a  now  called  the  jErvxnd  or  EhoauL  It  is  pro- 
liable  that  the  name  is  preserved  in  the  celebrated 
moontain  of  Kwdutiit,  now  called  Rowebtdii.  In 
Armenian  geography  this  mountain  district  is  called 
Jironiatild;  yrbxh  a  evidently  connected  with  the 
ancient  Orootes.  (St  Martbi,  Armaua,  vol.  ii._pp- 
363, 429.)  [V.T 

ORONTES,  a  people  of  ancient  Assyria,  described 
by  Pliny  aa  bring  to  the  east  of  Gaugamehi  (vi.  26. 
a.  30>  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  these  an  the 
present  Jioieiiuli,  a  tribe  living,  as  in  ancient  times, 
abont  the  great  moontain  JSotodndm,  in  Kurdittin, 
■ad  donbtleat  cooaected  with  the  OroDtea  of  Ptolemy 
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(vi.  2.  §  4).  They  derive  their  name  from  Eraead, 
a  pure  old  Persian  root,  which  was  usually  Hellen- 
ized  into  Orodes  or  Orootes.  (Rawlinson,  Joum.  of 
Geog.  Soe.  X.  p.  73.)  [V.] 

ORO^PCS  ( J  'apm6s,  rarely  4  'af»n6s,  Paus.  vU. 
ll.§4;eomp.Steph.B.«.r.:  ftit. 'flfxinot,  and  ac- 
cording to  Steph  B.  'fipsMnifi),  a  town  on  the  borders 
of  Attica  and  Boeotia,  and  tlia  capital  of  a  district, 
called  after  it  Obofia  (4  'fipowfo.)  This  district  is 
a  maritime  plain,  through  which  Uie  Asopns  flows 
into  the  sea,  and  extends  for  S  miles  along  the  shoe. 
It  is  separated  from  the  inland  plain  of  Tanagra  by 
some  hills,  which  are  a  continnation  of  the  principal 
chwn  of  the  Diacrian  mountains.  Oropns  was  origi- 
nally a  town  of  Boeotia;  and,  from  its  position  in  the 
maritime  plain  of  the  Asopns,  it  naturally  belonged 
to  that  country.  (Pans.  L  34.  §  1.)  It  was,  however, 
a  frequent  sobject  of  dispote  between  the  Athenians 
and  Boeotians;  and  the  former  people  obtained  pos- 
session of  it  king  before  the  Peloponnesian  War.  It 
continued  in  their  hands  till  B.  c.  412,  when  the 
Boeotians  recovered  possession  of  it.  (Thuc  viiL  60.) 
A  few  years  afterwards  (b.  o.  402)  the  Boeotians,  in 
consequence  of  a  seditron  of  the  Oropii,  removed  the 
town  7  stadia  fhxn  the  sea.  (Diod.  xiv.  17.)  During 
the  next  60  yeare  the  town  was  alternately  in  the 
hands  of  the  Athenians  and  Boeotians  (comp.  Xen. 
BeO.  vii.  4.  §  1,  &c),  till  at  length  Philip  after  the 
battle  ofChaeroneia  gave  it  to  the  Athenians.  (Pans. 
L  34.  §  1.)  In  B.  a  318  the  Oropians  recovered 
their  liberty.  (Dud.  xviii.  56.)  In  B.  a  312  Cas- 
sander  obtained  possession  of  the  city;  but  Polemoo, 
the  general  of  Aintigonna,  soon  afterwards  expelled 
the  Macedonian  garrison,  and  handed  over  the  city 
to  the  Boeotians  (Diod.  xix.  77.)  It  has  been  con- 
cluded fimm  a  passage  of  Dicaearchus  (p.  1 1,  ed. 
Hudson)  that  Oropns  continued  to  belong  to  Thebes 
in  the  next  century;  but  the  expression  oiir(a &>)taw 
is  corrupt,  and  no  safe  conclusion  can  therefore  be 
drawn  from  the  passage.  Leake  proposes  to  read 
hroiKla  eijCeii',  Wordsworth  cxia  enitiy,  but  C. 
MQIler,  the  latest  editor  of  Dicaearchus,  reads  irv- 
tviicfa  iriTir.  Dicaearchus  calls  the  inhabitants 
Athenian  Boeotians,  an  epithet  which  he  also  applies 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Plataeae.  Strebo  also  describes 
Oropns  as  a  Boeotian  town  (ix.  p.  404);  but  Livy 
(xlv.  27),  Pausanias  (I  c),  and  Pliny  (iv.  7.  t.  11) 
place  it  in  Attica.  How  long  the  Oropii  inhabited 
the  inland  city  is  uncertain.  Pausanias  expressly 
says  that  Oropus  was  upon  the  sea  (M  3aXcUm)r, 
i.  34.  §  1);  and  the  inhabitants  had  probably  returned 
to  their  old  town  long  before  his  time. 

Although  Oropus  was  so  frequently  in  the  hands 
of  the  Athenians,  its  name  is  never  found  among  the 
Athenian  demi.  Its  territory,  however,  if  not  the 
town  itself^  appears  to  have  been  made  an  Attic 
demus  under  the  name  of  Graea  (4  Tpdta).  In 
Homer  Oropus  does  not  occur,  but  Graea  is  mentioned 
among  the  Boeotian  towns  (/{,  ii.  498);  and  this 
ancient  name  appeara  to  have  been  revived  by  the 
Athenians  as  the  official  title  of  Oropus.  Aristotle 
said  that  Oropus  was  called  Graea  in  his  time  (ap, 
Steph.  B.  «.  r.  'llptnis);  and  accordingly  we  find  in 
an  inscription,  belonging  to  this  period,  the  Tpaqi 
(rfMwu)  mentioned  as  a  demus  of  the  tribe  Pandionis 
(Boss  &  Meier,  Die  Demen  voiiAttiia,  p.  6,  seq.)  In 
the  passage  of  Thncydides  (it  23)  rapioyrts  Si 
'Optrwhr  Hjii  yip)  ntifoiitiir  KoKmitinir,  ^v  vc- 
luvTM  'Clftnioi  'ABtivattu'  inHjKooi,  iii/iMrw,  all 
the  existing  MSS.  hare  Ilfi^aliniv,  but  Stephanos, 
who  quotes  the  paaaage,  reads  TpcMpi,  which  Poppo 
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■nd  other  madem  editon  bare  tvceived  into  the  text 
It  ia,  however,  right  to  obkerve  that  the  district  of 
Onpiis  WW  frequently  designated  as  the  border 
cnuntry  or  counti7  over  the  border  (rflj  Tripw  yiis, 
Thuc.  iii.  91). 

According  to  Dicaearchns  {I.  e.)  the  Oropians 
were  notorions  for  their  grasping  exactions,  levied 
upon  all  imports  into  their  country,  and  were  for 
this  reason  satirised  by  Xenon,  a  comic  poet : — 

ndirrts  t(A£>«i,  wirrts  tUily  Spncytt. 
Kaiciv  T^Aiii  ytyoa-o  tou  'tlptnclots. 

The  position  of  Oropus  is  thus  defined  by  Strabo. 
"  The  beginning  [of  Boeotia]  is  Oropus,  and  the 
sacred  harbour,  which  they  call  Delphinium,  op- 
posite to  which  is  old  Kretris  in  Euboea,  distant  60 
Htadia.  After  Delphinium  is  Oropus  at  the  distance 
of  20  stadia,  opposite  to  which  is  the  present  Ere- 
tria,  distant  40  stadia.  Then  comes  Delinm." 
(Strab.  ix.  p.  403.)  The  modem  vtUsge  of  Oropi 
stands  at  the  distance  of  nearly  two  miles  from  tbe 
sea,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Vourieni,  anciently 
the  Asopus:  it  contains  some  fragments  of  ancient 
buildings  and  sepulchral  stones.  There  are  also 
Hellenic  remains  at  the  2xiUa  or  wharf  upon  the 
bay,  from  which  persons  usually  embark  for  Euboea: 
this  place  is  also  called  is  tous  ieyiovs  iatotrrdkovSt 
from  a  ruined  church  dedicated  to  the  "  Holy 
Apostles."  Leake  originally  placed  Oropus  at 
Orop6  and  Delphinium  at  Shala;  but  in  the  second 
wlition  of  his  Demi  he  leaves  the  position  of  Oropus 
doubtful.  It  seems,  however,  most  probable  that 
Oropus  originally  stood  upon  the  coast,  and  was  re- 
moved inland  only  for  a  short  time.  In  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  War  Tbucydides  speaks  of  sailing  to  and 
anchoring  at  Oropns  (ill  91,  viit  95);  and  Pau- 
saniss,  as  we  have  already  seen,  expressly  states 
that  Oropns  was  upon  tlie  oohsL  Hence  tliere  can 
be  little  doubt  that  SiSa  is  the  sits  of  Oropus,  and 
that  Oropo  is  the  inland  ute  which  the  Oropians 
occupied  only  for  a  time.  It  is  true  that  the  dis- 
tance of  Orq)i  from  the  sea  is  more  than  double  tlie 
7  stadia  assigned  by  Diodorus,  but  it  is  possible 
that  be  may  have  originally  written  17  stadia.  If 
Oropus  stood  at  Skdla,  Delphinium  must  have  been 
more  to  the  eastward  nearer  the  confines  of  Attica. 

In  the  territory  of  Oropus  was  the  celebrated  temple 
of  the  hero  Amphiaraus.  According  to  Pausanias 
(i.  34.  §  1)  it  was  12  stadia  distant  firom  Oropus. 
Strabo  pUces  it  in  the  district  of  Psophis,  which 
stood  between  Rhsmnus  and  Oropus,  and  which  was 
subsequently  an  Attic  demus  (ix.  p.  399).  Livy 
calls  it  the  temple  of  Amphilochns  (xlv.  27),  who, 
we  know  from  Pausanias,  was  worshipped  conjointly 
with  Amphiaraus.  Livy  further  describes  it  as  a 
place  rendered  agreeable  by  fountains  and  rivers ; 
which  leads  one  to  look  for  it  at  one  of  two  torrents 
which  join  the  sea  between  Skdla  and  Kilamo, 
which  is  probably  the  ancient  Psophis.  The  mouth 
of  one  of  these  torrents  is  distant  about  a  mile  and 
a  half  from  Skdla ;  at  half  a  mile  from  the  mouth 
are  some  remains  oif  antiquity.  The  other  torrent  is 
about  three  miles  further  to  the  eastward  ;  on 
which,  at  a  mile  above  the  plun,  are  remains  of 
ancient  walls.  This  place,  which  is  near  Katamo, 
is  culkid  Mavro-DhiUui,  the  epithet  Mavro  (black) 
distinguishing  it  from  i)kUi$ti,  the  site  of  Delinm. 
The  distance  of  the  Hellenic  remains  on  the  first- 
nentioned  torrent  agi-ee  with  the  12  stadia  of 
Pausanias  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  inscriptions 
bave  been  found  at  Matro-DhiUtn  and  Kalmio,  in 


ORTHAGOKL*. 

which  tlw  name  of  Ampliiaraua  occurs.  Dicsnr- 
chus  (JL  e.)  describes  the  road  from  Atliene  to  Oni|jui 
as  leading  through  bay-trees  (Sut  twpr\Sm)  ami 
the  temple  of  Amphiaraus.  Wordsworth  very  in- 
geniously conjectures  Si'  'K^iivia)  instead  of  ill 
taipiriitn,  observing  that  it  is  not  probable  that  a 
topographer  would  have  described  a  route  of  sbont 
30  miles,  which  is  the  distance  from  Athens  to 
Oropus,  by  telling  his  readers  that  it  passed  \ima^ 
"  bay-trees  and  a  temple."  Although  this  nadin; 
has  been  rejected  by  Leake,  it  is  admitted  mto  tke 
text  of  Dicaearchus  by  C.  Mliller.  (Leake,  Norlken 
Greece,  vol  ii.  p.  444,  aeq.,  Demi  nf  Attica,  p  112, 
aeq.;  Finlay,  Remarkt  on  tie  Topograph/  o/Onpia 
and  Diacria,  in  Trantactioat  of  tie  Stijal  Sodel) 
of  Literature,  1839,  p.  396,  seq. ;  Word^iwoith, 
Athens  and  Attica,  p.  22,  seq.) 

OKOSINES,  a  river  of  Thrace,  flowing  into  the 
Euxine.     (Plin.  iv.  18.)  [T.  H.D.] 

ORO'SPEDA  (ji  'OpiaufSa,  Strab.  iii.  p  161, 
seq.),  called  by  Ptolemy  Ortospeda  ('Ofn-jiTvcta,  ii. 
6.  §  21),  a  mountain  chain  in  Hispania  TairMoieii. 
sis,  the  direction  of  which  u  described  under  Uis- 
PANtA  [VoL  I.  p.  1086].  It  is  only  necessary 
to  add  here  the  following  particulars.  It  is  tlw 
highest  inhind  mountain  of  Spain  (11,000  fi!et),al 
first  very  rugged  and  baki,  but  becoming  wooded  as 
it  appnoches  the  sea  at  Calpe.  It  abounds  in  niter 
mines,  whence  we  find  part  of  it  called  Mona  Aiigen- 
tarius.  [ARGEirTAiuus  MoNS.]  It  is  the  present 
chain  of  Sierra  del  Mundo,  as  far  as  Sierra  it 
Alcarez  and  Sierra  de  Honda,  [T.  H.  D.] 

O'RBEA.  1.  (0/i^<o,  Ptol.  ii.  3.  §  14),  a  town 
of  the  Venicones,  on  the  E.  coast  of  Britannia  Bar- 
bara. Horsley  (£ril.  Som.  p.  373)  identi6eB  it 
with  Orrock,  on  th*  little  river  Ortwaler  in  F^t- 
ehire, 

2.  A  town  in  Moesia  Superior  (Ptol.  ni.  9. 
§6).  rT.H.D.] 

ORSA,  a  mountain  with  a  bay,  on  the  east  coast 
of  ArabU,  without  the  straits  <k  the  Persian  Gulf^ 
(Pliny,  vi.  28.  s.  32.)  Mr.  Forster  explains  the 
name  to  mean  literally  in  Arabic  *'  the  transvene 
monntain."  He  adds:  "  Its  positi(Xi  is  efiiiCtiisUy 
determined  from  the  East  India  Company's  Chart, 
where,  about  a  third  of  a  degree  south  of  Dabi,  a 
great  mountain,  at  right  angles  with  the  moustsiiw 
of  Lima,  runs  right  down  to  the  sea,  while  at  its 
base  lies  the  port  of  Chorfakan."  (<>e<>;.  o/AroHa, 
vol.  ii.  p.  228.)  [G.  W.] 

OBSINUS,  a  tributary  of  the  Maeander,  flownif 
in  a  north-western  direction,  and  discliaiging  itself 
into  the  main  river  a  few  miles  below  Antioch 
(PUn.  v.  29).  As  some  MSS.  of  Pliny  have  Mos- 
synus,  and  as  Hierocles  (p.  665)  and  other  ecclesi- 
astical writers  (^NotiL  Kpitc  Phryg.  Pae.  p  27) 
■peak  of  a  town  Mosyna  in  those  parts,  the  river  was 
probably  called  Mosynus.  Its  modem  name  is  said 
to  be  Sagieik,  that  is  the  river  described  by  Col. 
Leake  (Atia  Minor,  p.  249)  as  descending  from 
Gheira  and  Kar^Jatu.  [L.  Su] 

ORTACEA,  a  small  stream  of  Elymaia,  wbirh 
Pliny  states  flowed  into  the  Persian  Gulf;  its  months 
were  blocked  up  and  rendered  tuifit  for  narigatioii 
by  the  mnd  it  brought  down  (yi.  27.  s.  31).    [V.] 

ORTAGUKEA.    [JLikohkia.] 

ORTHAGO'IUA  {'Opiarr<>^),  >  town  of  Hace- 
donia,  of  which  coins  are  extant  Pliny  (iv.  U. 
B.  18)  says  that  Ortaguiea  was  the  ancient  name  of 
Maroneia  ;  but  we  learn  from  an  ancient  geographer 
(Hudson,  Geogr.  JUok  ToL  iv.  p.  42)  that  Ortba 
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OOIH  or  OBTBAOOBU. 

OBTHE  COp^)<  ■  town  of  PerriuebU  in  Thes- 
mly,  mendoned  by  Homer  (/<.  iL  739),  wu  said  bj 
Btnho  (iz.  p.  440)  to  tiave  become  the  acropolis  of 
Fhaluna.  [PHALiLiiHA.J  It  oocors,  bowerer,  in 
tlie  lists  of  Pliny  (iv.  9.  i.  16)  as  a  distinct  town 
fim  Phalaana. 

ORTHO'SIA  QOfeiola),  a  town  et  Syria  men. 
tioned  by  Strabo  snd  Ptolemy,  near  the  river  Elen- 
theros,  contignoiu  to  Simyra,  between  it  and  Tri- 
poH.  (Strab.  xri.  p.  753;  Ptd.  v.  18.  §  4.)  The 
ibrmer  makes  it  the  northern  extremity  of  Phoe- 
nice,  Pelnainm  being  the  aonthem  (p  756),  a 
distaooe,  according  to  Artemidoms,  of  3650  stadia 
(p.  760).  It  was  1 130  stadia  sooth  of  the  Orantes. 
(n.)  Ptolemy  places  both  Simyra  and  Orthosis 
sooihof  the  Elenthems ;  bat  Stnbo  to  the  north  of 
it:  "sgneable  whereonto,"  writes  Shaw,  "  we  still 
Sad,  apn  tlw  north  banks  of  this  river  {Nahr-^l- 
£trd),  the  mins  of  a  omsiderable  city  in  a  district 
ismed  Ortan.  In  Peatioger's  table,  also,  Or> 
tbosia  is  placed  30  miles  aoath  of  Antaradus  and  12 
miles  nxth  cf  TripoU.  The  sitnation  of  it  is  like- 
wise further  iUustrated  by  a  medal  of  Antoninas 
Pins,  stmck  at  Orthosia,  npon  the  reverse  of  which 
we  have  the  goddess  Astarte  treading  npon  a  river; 
ftr  tliis  city  was  bnilt  npon  a  rising  gronnd,  on  the 
anthem  banks  of  the  river,  within  half  a  foriong 
ef  the  sea:  and  as  the  nigged  eminences  of  Monnt 
Libaons  lie  at  •  small  distance,  in  a  parallel  with 
the  shore,  Orthosia  most  have  been  a  place  of  the 
greatest  importance,  as  it  wonld  tiave  hereby  the 
totiie  command  of  the  road  (the  only  one  there  is) 
betwixt  Pboenice  and  the  maritime  parts  of  Syria." 
{Traeeb,  p.  370,  371.)  The  difficulties  and  dis- 
CRpaodss  of  andsnt  anthore  an  well  stated  by 
Pooocke.  (06aerra(ti»M,  vol.  ii.  pp.  204,  205,  notes 
d.  e.)  He  aasames  the  Nair  Kibeer  for  the 
EleotiMras,  and  places  Orthosia  on  the  river  ^ooor, 
betmoi  AoAr  Kibeer  and  EUBerd.  (Manndrell, 
Journef,  Uareh  8. )  [G.  W.] 

OBTHO'SIA  ('OfiAMrta),  a  town  of  Caria,  not  &r 
from  Alabanda,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  lUeander, 
lad  apparently  on  or  near  a  hill  of  the  same  name 
(Strsbi  xir.  p.  650;  Plin.  zxzviL  35).  Near  this 
town  the  Bbodiana  gained  a  victory  over  the  Carians 
(Pdyfa.  XXX.  5;  Liv.xlv.25;  comp.  Ptol. v.  3.  §19; 
Plin.  V.  29,  xxxvii.  9,  25;  HierocL  688>  The  an- 
cient lamains  near  KarpatU  probably  mark  the  site 
of  Orthosia  (Leake,  Amt  Uinor,  p.  334);  thongh 
otheis,  regarding  tliem  as  beloogiog  to  Alabanda, 
identify  it  with  Dehemeieer.  [L.  &] 

OBTHUILA  {'Opeoofo,  Ptd.  viL  1.  §  91,  viil 
^'  §  'B)i  *  ^*»  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  penin- 
snla  of  Hindoatin,  described  by  Ptolemy  as  the  Pakee 
of  Sornax.  It  was  in  the  district  of  t^e  Soretes, 
and  hss  been  identified,  ccDJectnrsUy,  by  Forbiger 
with  the  present  Utaiw  or  Ulaoow.  [V.] 

OBTO^A  ('0)nw>    1.  An  andcnt  cit7  of 
Tou  a. 


Latinm,  sitnated  on  the  confines  of  the  Aeqnian 
territory.  It  is  twice  mentioned  during  the  wan  of 
the  Bomans  with  the  latter  people :  first,  in  B.  c.  481, 
when  we  an  distinctly  told  that  it  was  a  Latin  city, 
which  was  besieged  and  taken  by  the  Aequians 
(Liv.  ii.  43;  Dionys.  viii.  91);  and  sgain  in  b.0. 
457,  when  the  Aeqoians,  by  a  sadden  attack,  took 
Corbio,  and,  after  patting  to  the  sword  the  Boman 
garrison  there,  made  themselves  mastera  of  Ortona 
also;  bat  the  consul  Hotalins  engaged  and  defeated 
them  on  Mount  Algidus,  and  after  driving  them 
irom  that  position,  recovered  possession  both  of 
Curbio  and  Ortona.  (Liv.  iii.  SO;  Di<aiys.  x.  26.) 
From  these  accounts  it  seems  clear  that  Ortona  was 
sitnated  somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Corbio 
and  Monnt  Algidus;  but  we  have  no  more  precise 
doe  to  its  position.  No  mention  of  it  is  found  in 
later  times,  and  it  probably  ceased  to  exist  Tlia 
name  is  much  corrupted  in  both  the  psssages  of 
Dionysiaa;  in  the  first  of  which  it  is  written  'Opoit, 
but  the  Vatican  MS.  has  'OpAya  for  'Opruftt:  is 
the  second  it  is  written  Bif^uva.  It  is  very  pro- 
bable that  the  Hortenscs,  a  people  mentioned  by 
Pliny  (iii.  5.  s.  9)  among  the  "  popali  Albenses,"  are 
the  inhabitants  of  Ortona;  and  it  is  possible,  aa 
suggested  by  Miebuhr,  that  the  topriyuoi  (a  name 
otherwise  wholly  nnknown),  who  are  found  in  Diony- 
sius's  list  of  the  thirty  cities  of  the  Latin  Leagne,  may 
be  also  the  same  people.  (Dionys.  t.  61 ;  Niebuhr, 
vol.  ii.  p^  18,  note.)  The  sites  which  have  been 
assigned  to  Ortona  are  wholly  conjectural. 

3.  (_Ortona  a  Man),  a  oonsideiable  town  of  the 
Frentani,  situated  on  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  about 
midway  between  the  month  of  tbe  Atemus  (Pes- 
oom)  and  that  of  the  Sagrus  (jSon^ro).  Strabo 
tells  as  that  it  was  the  principal  port  of  the  Fren- 
tani  (v.  p.  242).  He  errooeoasly  places  it  S.  of  the 
Sagrus;  but  the  passage  is  evidently  corrupt,  as  is 
one  in  which  he  speaks  of  0rt(8ia  or  Histonium  (for 
the  reading  is  uncertain)  as  a  resort  of  pirates. 
(Streb.  L  e.,  and  Kramer  ad  loc.)  Ptolemy  correctly 
places  it  between  the  Sagrus  and  the  Atemus; 
though  he  erroneously  sssigns  it  to  tbe  FeliguL 
Pliny  mentions  it  among  the  municipal  towns  of  the 
Frentani;  and  there  seems  no  doubt  that  it  was  one 
of  the  principal  places  possessed  by  that  people. 
(Plin.  iiL  13.  s.  17  ;  Ptol.  iii.  1.  §  19.)  Some  in- 
scriptions have  been  published  in  which  it  bears  the 
title  of  a  colony,  but  these  are  of  dubious  authen- 
ticity (see  Zompt,  <h  Colon,  p.  358,  note) :  it  is  not 
mentioned  as  snch  in  the  Liber  Coloniarum  Tlie 
I^eraries  pUce  it  on  the  road  from  the  month  of  the 
Atemus  to  Anxannm(Z>aiic>aBo).  The  name  is  still 
rabuned  l>y  the  modem  town  of  Ortona ;  and  antiqui- 
ties found  on  the  spot  leave  no  doubt  that  it  occupies 
the  same  site  with  the  ancient  one.  (/tm.  ili>t.p,SlS; 
Tab.  Pent. ;  BoDianelli,  vol  iii.  p.  67.)    [E.  H.  B.] 

OBTOPLA  ('OjwowAo,  Ptol  il  17.  §  8;  Orto- 
pula,  Plin.  iii.  25),  a  town  of  the  Libomi,  identi- 
fied with  Carkpago  or  -Carlobago,  in  the  district  of 
the  Morlttcca,  where  several  Boman  remuns  have 
been  foond.  (Keigebanr,  Die  Sud.Slaveu,  pf.  325, 
228.)  [E.  b,  J.] 

OBTOSPAKA  COf>T<((rTco>a,  Strab.  xL  p.  514, 
XV.  p.  723;  nipovpa  q  col  'Ofrrianaya,  Ptol.  vi.  18. 
§  5 ;  Amm.  Marc,  zxiii.  6),  an  ancient  city  of  Bac- 
triana,  which  there  is  good  reason  for  supposing  is 
identical  with  the  modem  town  of  Kdbiil,  The 
name  is  written  variously  in  ancient  authon  Ofto- 
spana  or  Ortoapanum;  the  latter  is  the  form  adopted 
1 1^  Pliny  (tL  17.  a.  81>     Tkne  principal  roads 
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leading  thrmgli  Bactriana  met  at  this  place;  hence 
the  notice  in  Strabo  (i.  e.)  of  the  i)  ix  Biiirrfwr 
rptoiot.  Grcekurd  has  (as  appears  to  as),  on  no 
sufficient  (!Tonnd,  identified  Ortospena  mth  the  pre- 
sent Kandahar.  If  the  reading  o(  some  of  the  MSS. 
of  Ptolemy  be  conrect,  K6btU  may  be  a  corruption 
ttKitoupa. 

It  is  worthy  of  note,  that  in  the  earlier  editions 
of  Ptolemy  (yi.  18.  §  S)  mention  is  made  of  a 
people  whom  he  calls   Ka^oAirai ;  in  the  latest 
of  Nobbe  (Taucbnitz,  1843)  the  name  is  changed 
to  B«AiT<u.     It  is  not  improbable  that  Ptolemy 
here  is  speaking  of  Kdbul,  as  Lassen  has  ofaeerred. 
(Ind.  AUtrtlmm.  toL  i.  p.  29.)     The  three  roads 
may  be,  the  pass  by  Bamidn,  that  by  the  Rinda- 
JTtifA,  and  that  from  Andardb  to  Khawar.  [V.] 
ORTOSPEDA.    [Orospeda]. 
OBTY'GIA.     [Dblos.] 
OBTVOIA.    [Stkacuse.] 
OEUDII  (Tik  'Opoitta  Spri,  PtoL  TU.  1.  §§  2S, 
84),  a  chain  of  monntains  in  India  intra  Gangem, 
which  were,  according  to  Ptolemy,  the  source  of  the 
rirer  Tynna  (now  Pennait).     It  is  difficult  now  to 
identity  them  irith  certainty,  but  Forbiger  conjee- 
tares  that  they  may  be  represented  by  the  present 
KMt-MeUa.  [V.] 

OBTX.  [Arcadia,  Vol.  I.  p.  193,  a.] 
OSCA  1.  COinca,  Ptol.  ii.  6.  §  68),  a  town  of 
the  Hergetes  in  the  N.  of  Hispaiiia  Tarraconensis, 
on  the  n»d  from  Tarraoo  and  Ilerda  to  Caesar- 
angtista  (/(m.  AnL  pp.  391,  451),  and  under  the 
joriiidictioQ  of  the  last-named  city.  Pliny  alone  (iil 
3.  s.  4)  places  the  Oscenses  in  Veecitsnia,  a  dis- 
trict mentioned  nowhere  else.  It  was  a  Roman 
colony,  and  had  a  mint  We  learn  from  Plutarch 
(&r<.  c.  14)  that  it  was  a  Urge  town,  and  the  place 
where  Sertorius  died.  It  is  probably  the  town  called 
Ileasoan  ('IA((i<ricai>)  by  Strabo,  in  an  apparently 
corrupt  passage  (iii.  p.  161 ;  r.  Ukert,  vol.  ii.  pt  I. 
p.  451.)  It  seems  to  hare  possessed  silrer  mines 
(Lir.  xxsiT.  10,  46,  zL  43),  unless  the  "  argentum 
Oscense  "  here  mentioned  merely  refers  to  the  minted 
siWer  of  the  town.  Flores,  howeror  {Med.  Ii.  520), 
has  pointed  oat  the  imposobility  of  one  place  sup- 
plying such  vast  quantities  of  minted  silver  as  we 
find  recorded  in  ancient  writers  nnder  the  terms 
"  argentum  Oscense,"  "  signatnm  Oscense  ;  *  and  is 
of  opinion  that  Oscenso  in  these  phrases  means 
^OKuh,  by  a  corruption  from  the  national  name^ 
Eos-can.  (Of.  Caee.  B.C.\.  60  j  Veil.  Pat.  ii. 
3O0  It  is  the  modem  Buaea  in  Arragon.  (Flores, 
Med.  ii.  p.  513;  Sestini,  p.  176;  Hionnet,  i.  p.  46, 
Soppl.  i.  pi.  92  ;  Hnnsy's  Baadbooh  of  Spam, 
p.  448.) 

2.  A  town  of  the  Tardetani  in  Hispaaia  Boetica, 
which  sooM  hare  identified  with  Bvttoar,  but 
which  ITkert  (vol.  iL  pt.  1.  p.  370)  thinks  must  be 
■ought  to  the  W.  of  that  place.  (Ptol.  iL  4.  §  12; 
Flin.  ii.  1.  s.  3.)  The  pretended  coins  of  this  town 
are  not  genoine.  (Flores,  Med  I.  e. ;  Sestini,  p.  78 ; 
Monnet,  i.  p.  43,  Suppl.  i.  p.  40;  Seetini,  p.  78; 
Ukert,  I  ft)  [T.H.D.J 
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OSCI  at  OPICI  (in  Greek  always  'Owucot :  tW 
original  form  of  the  name  was  Opscub,  which  was 
still  used  by  Ennius,  op.  Fe$t  «.  v.  p.  198),  a  rnuioa 
of  Central  Italy,  who  at  a  very  early  period  appear 
to  have  been  spread  over  a  coDsidermble  part  Of  the 
peninsula.  Su  far  as  we  can  ascertain  they  were  the 
original  occupants,  at  the  earliest  time  of  which  we 
have  anything  like  a  de6nite  account,  of  the  oentzal 
part  of  Italy,  from  Campania  and  the  bocdeis  of 
Latinm  to  the  Adriatic ;  while  on  the  S.  they  ad- 
joined the  Oenotrians,  wh(Hn  there  is  good  reason  to 
regard  as  a  Pelasgic  tribe.  Throughout  this  extent 
they  were  snbseqoently  conquered  and  reduced  to 
subjection  by  tribes  called  Sabines  or  Sabellians,  who 
issued  from  the  lofty  mountain  tracts  of  the  Apen- 
nines N.  of  the  territory  then  occupied  by  the  Osoans. 
The  relation  between  the  Sabdlians  and  the  Oscans 
is  very  obscure ;  but  it  is  probable  that  the  fonner 
were  comparatively  few  in  number,  and  adopted  the 
bnguags  of  the  conquered  people,  as  we  know  that 
the  language  both  of  the  Oampanians  and  Samnites 
in  later  times  was  Oscan.  (Liv.  z.  20.)  Whether  It 
remained  anmized,  <r  had  been  modified  in  any 
degree  by  the  btngnage  of  the  Sabellians,  which  was 
probably  a  cognate  dialect,  we  have  no  means  af 
determining,  as  all  our  existing  monuments  of  the 
language  ate  of  a  date  long  subsequent  to  the  Sa- 
bellian  conquest.  The  ethnical  affinities  of  the 
Oscans,  and  their  relations  to  the  SabelUan  and  other 
races  of  Central  Italy,  have  been  already  orauadered 
under  the  article  Italia  ;  it  only  remains  to  add  a 
few  words  cooceming  what  is  known  of  the  Oscan 
language; 

Niebohr  has  justly  remarked  that  "  the  Oaean 
language  is  by  no  means  an  inexplicable  mysttiy, 
like  the  Etruscan.  Had  a  single  book  in  it  been 
pnserved,  we  should  be  perfectly  able  to  decipher  it 
out  of  itsdf."  (Kieb.  vol.  i.  p.  68.)  Kven  with  the 
limited  means  actually  at  our  command  we  are  able 
in  great  part  to  translate  the  extant  inscriptions  in 
this  language,  few  and  mostly  brief  as  tbey  are; 
and  though  the  meaning  of  many  wetds  remains 
uncertain  or  nnknown,  we  an  abl*  to  arrive  at 
distinct  conclnuons  concerning  the  general  chancter 
and  affinities  of  the  language.  The  Oscan  was 
closely  connected  with  (be  Latin ;  not  merely  as  the 
Latin  was  with  the  Greek  and  other  brancbas  of 
the  great  Indo- Teutonic  family,  as  oCEiboals  from 
the  some  original  stock,  but  as  cognate  and  nearly 
allied  dialects.  This  affinity  may  be  traced  thraogb- 
out  the  grammatical  forms  and  inflections  of  tlw 
language  not  less  than  in  the  vocabulary  of  siogl* 
words.  The  Latin  was,  however,  in  all  probability 
a  composite  language,  derived  frnn  a  oombinatiaD  of 
this  Oscan  element  with  one  more  closely  akin  to 
the  Greek,  or  of  Pehugic  origin  [LAmw,  p.  137} ; 
while  the  Oscan  doubtless  represents  the  langaage  at 
Central  Italy  in  its  more  unmixed  form.  In  many 
coses  the  older  and  roder  specimens  cf  the  Latin 
retain  Oscan  forms,  which  vrere  laid  aside  in  the 
more  refined  stages  of  the  language  :  sooh  i>  tfaa 
termination  of  the  ablative  in  d,  which  is  fmmd  in 
the  Dnilian  and  other  old  Latin  inseriptioaa,  and 
appears  to  hare  been  nniversol  in  Osoan. 

The  ftw  notices  of  Oscan  words  which  hava  been 
preserved  to  us  by  Latin  writers,  aa  Vam,  Featao, 
&«.,  are  of  oompantively  little  importance.  Car  diiaf 
knowledge  of  the  Ungnage  is  derived  fiaa  extant 
inscriptioas;  of  which  the  three  most  important  ore : 
I.  tU  Tabola  BaatinB,  a  broosa  taidet  limnd  in  tha 
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MigbboDfbood  of  Bantia,  on  the  harden  of  Apulia 
and  Lncania,  and  which  refers  to  the  municipal 
affiun  of  that  town ;  2.  the  Cippna  Abellaniu,  so 
etlkd  (ran  its  having  been  foond  at  Abella  in  Cam- 
pania, and  containing  a  treaty  or  agreement  betweeo 
the  two  neighbonring  dtiea  of  Mola  and  Abella; 
sad  3.  a  bronze  tablet  recently  discovered  in  the 
seighboarhood  of  Affnone  in  northern  Samniom, 
emtaining  a  dedication  of  varions  sacred  oflerings. 
It  is  renorfcable  that  these  three  monaments  have 
been  fbond  in  nearly  the  most  distant  qoarters  of 
the  Oacan  territory.  By  the  assistance  of  the  na- 
merooa  minor  inscriptions,  we  may  fix  pretty  clearly 
the  limits  within  which  the  language  was  spoken. 
They  include,  besides  Campania  and  Samninm 
Proper,  the  bind  of  the  Hirpini  and  Frentani,  and 
the  northern  part  of  Apnlia.  Mo  inscriptions  in 
Oacan  have  been  found  m  Lncania  (except  imme- 
diately on  its  borders)  or  Bmttinm,  thoagh  it  is 
proliabla  that  in  both  of  these  coaqtries  the  Sabellian 
eooqaeraca  introdnced  the  Oscan  language,  or  one 
ckuly  connected  with  it;  and  we  are  distinctly 
tald  by  Festns  that  the  Bruttians  spoke  Greek  <mi 
Ottam.  (Fast,  pi,  35,  U.)  We  learn  also  with  cer- 
tainty that  Dot  only  the  Temaoolar,  but  even  the 
(Acial,  nse  of  the  Oscan  knguage  continued  in 
Cential  Italy  long  after  the  Boman  eonqoest  Indeed 
few,  if  any,  of  the  extant  inscriptions  date  {inn  an 
sai&r  period.  The  comic  poet  Titinius  alludes  to 
it  as  a  dialect  still  in  common  nse  in  his  time,  about 
B.  cl70.  (Fest.  «.  V.  Optatm,  p.  189.)  The  coins 
struck  by  the  Samuites  and  their  allies  daring  the 
Social  War  (b.  0. 90—88)  have  Oscan  inscriptions ; 
bat  it  a  probable  that,  after  the  close  of  that  contest 
and  the  general  admission  of  the  Italians  to  the 
Soman  firanchise,  Latin  became  universal  as  the 
oflicial  language  of  Italy.  Oscan,  however,  must 
have  continned  to  be  spoken,  not  only  in  the  more 
swlnded  mountain  districts,  bat  even  in  the  towns, 
in  Campania  at  least,  nntil  a  much  Uter  period ;  as 
ws  find  at  Pompeii  inscriptions  rudely  scratched  or 
painted  on  the  walla,  which  from  their  hasty  exe- 
catiao  and  temporary  chaiaoter  cannot  be  supposed 
tt  have  existed  hng  before  the  destraetion  of  the 
city  in  A.  D.  79. 

(Concerning  the  remains  of  the  Oscan  language 
les  Mommsen,  Vntar-ItaUtchat  Diakkte,  4ta  Leip- 
>ig,  1850;  Klenie,  PkUohguche  Abhandlangm, 
8to.  Berlin,  1839  ;  and  Donaldson,  Varronicmtu, 
n^  104— 138.) 

We  have  no  evidence  of  the  Oscans  having  any 
litantnre,  properly  so  called  ;  but  it  was  certainly 
from  them  that  the  Bomans  derived  the  dramatic 
sotertainments  called  Atellanae,  a  kind  of  rude 
bites,  probably  bearing  connderable  resemblance  to 
the  performances  of  Palcinello,  still  ao  popular  at 
Ifaples  and  in  its  neighbourhood.  When  tbeee  were 
tmsplanted  to  Borne  they  wen  natnrally  rendered 
late  Latin ;  bat  thoagh  Steabo  is  iffofaably  mistaken 
ia  speaking  of  the  FabuUe  Atellanae  of  bis  day  as 
Mill  performed  at  Botns  in  Oscan,  it  is  very  natural 
to  sappoae  that  they  were  still  so  exhibited  in  Gam- 
{Mnia  as  long  as  the  Oscan  language  continued  in 
conmai  nse  in  that  country.  (Strab.  v.  p.  233; 
»«»i»r»|iT>g  the  FabuLw  Atellanae  see  Hommsen, 
La.  p.  118 ;  Bemhardy,  Romixite  LUeratar,  p. 
378,  &e.;  Hunk,  da  FaMU  AteOanb,  Lipe. 
184a)  [E.  H.  B.] 

OSGIMEnm,  a  name  which  appears  m  the  Je- 
m-ttin.  eo  the  road  from  Vautae  (Boaos)  to 
I  (fiww).    [Coesio;  EuiBATss.]    The  order 
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of  names  is  Vasatae,  Tree  Arbores,  Osdndmn,  Sat- 
tinm  or  Sotinm,  and  Elusa.  Oscineinm  is  marked  at 
the  distance  viiL  fiom  the  two  places  between  which 
it  lies.  D'Anville  finds  on  this  road  a  pbue  named 
Etguia,  which  in  name  and  position  agrees  pretty 
well  with  the  Oscineium  of  the  Itin.  [G.  L.] 

OSERLAlTES  ('0<r>pfaT<s),  a  tribe  of  Pannrana 
Saperior,  dwelling  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Dravus; 
but  nothing  is  known  about  them  but  their  name. 
(Ptol.  iL  15.  §  S;  Plin.  uL  28.)  [L.  S.] 

OSI,  a  Gennan  tribe  mentioned  only  by  Tacitna 
(fferm.  28,  43),  as  dwelling  beyond  the  Quadi,  in  a 
woody  and  mountainous  conntry.  Bat  their  national 
customs,  as  well  as  their  language,  were  those  of  the 
Paiuwniane.  They  were,  moreover,  tributary  to  the 
Quadi  and  Sarmatae.  The  exact  districts  they  in- 
habited cannot  be  determined,  nor  do  we  know 
whether  they  had  migrated  into  Germany  from  Pan- 
nonia,  or  whether  they  were  an  ancient  remnant  of 
Pannoniaas  in  those  ^tricts.  [L.  S.] 

OSIANA,  a  town  in  the  west  of  Cappadocia,  be- 
tween the  river  Halys  and  lake  Tatta,  on  the  load 
from  Ancyis  to  Caesarea  (/(.  Ant.  p.  206).  Its 
site  must  probably  be  looked  for  in  the  district  et 
Jtmhup  or  Urgvb.  [L.  S.] 

OSISMI  or  OSISHII  (;0<rUriuoi\  a  Celtie  peopb 
who  joined  the  Veneti  in  the  war  against  Caesar, 
B.  o.  66.  (A  0.  iii.  9.)  There  is  nothing  in 
Caesar  which  shows  their  position  further  than  this, 
that  they  were  in  the  peninsula  of  Bniagne, 
Ptolemy  (ii.  8.  §  5)  makes  them  extend  as  far 
south  as  the  Oubaeam  headland,  and  he  names  Vor> 
ganinm  as  their  chief  city.  [Gobabum.]  If  we 
accept  the  authority  of  Meia,  who  says  (iii.  6)  that 
the  island  Sena  (&tn)  is  opposite  to  the  shores  of 
the  Osismii,  this  will  help  ns  to  determine  the 
southern  limit  of  the  Osismii,  and  will  confirm  the 
coDJectnre  of  Gobaeni)  being  the  headland  called 
Saz  Poinie,  which  is  opposite  to  the  small  island 
San,  or  as  it  is  improperly  called  ItU  daSaiiUs;  or 
being  somewhere  near  that  headUnd.  In  another 
passage  (iii.  2)  Hela  makes  the  great  bend  of  the 
west  coast  of  Gallia  commence  where  the  limits  of 
the  Osismii  end:  "  ab  illis  enim  itenm  adseptentri- 
ones  trans  littorum  resmcit,  pertinetque  ad  nltimoa 
Gallicarum  gentium  Morinoe."  Pliny  (iv.  18) 
describes  this  great  peninsula  of  Bretagae  thus: 
"  Gallia  Lugdonensis  contains  a  considerable  penin- 
sula, which  runs  out  into  the  ocean  with  a  circuit  of 
625  miles,  b^inning  from  the  bordw  of  the  Osismii, 
the  neck  bong  125  miles  in  width:  south  of  it  are 
the  Nannetes."  It  is  plain  then  that  Pliny  placed 
the  Osismii  along  the  north  coast  of  Br^agne, 
and  there  is  MeU's  authority  for  placing  them  on  the 
west  coast  of  the  peninank.  The  neck  of  the  penin- 
suU  which  Pliny  describes,  may  be  determined  by  a 
line  drawn  from  the  bay  of  St  Britue  on  the  north 
to  LoriaU  on  the  south,  or  lather  to  some  of  the 
bays  esst  of  it,  or  Moriihan.  It  seems  a  iiur  oon- 
clusiou,  that  the  Osismii  occupied  a  large  part  of  the 
peninsula  of  Brelagne;  or  as  Strabo  (iv.p.  195)  says : 
"  Next  to  the  Veneti  are  the  Osismii,  whom  Fytheaa 
calls  Timii,  who  dwell  in  a  peninsula  which  runs 
out  considerably  into  the  ocean,  but  not  so  &r  as 
Pytheas  says  and  those  who  believe  him."  He  doea 
not  tell  us  how  fax  Pytheas  said  that  the  peninsula 
ran  out  into  the  sea,  but  if  we  had  Pytheas'  wisds, 
we  might  find  that  he  knew  sometiiing  about  it. 
The  conclusion  of  D'Anville  is  justified  by  the  ancient 
anthorities. '  He  says:  "  It  seems  that  it  has  been 
agreed  up  to  the  present  time  to  limit  the  tanitoij 
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cf  tba  Osian^  to  the  Dorthem  ooiat  <t  Bout  Sri- 
tagne,  thongh  then  are  the  strongest  lesaoos  for 
tbinkiiig  that  thej  occupied  the  extremity  of  the 
■ame  continent  in  all  its  breadth  and  that  the  dioceae 
of  QMntper  was  a  part  of  the  territory  as  well  as  the 
diocese  of  Lion.'  U'Anrille  obserres  that  there  is 
DO  part  of  ancient  Gaol  the  geogiapb;  of  which  is 
more  obscnrs.  [6-  L.] 

O'SMIDA  (;o<ritS»a,  ScjL  p,  18),  s  district  of 
Crete,  which  Mr.  Pashlejr's  map  places  at  the 
Booroes  of  the  MegHo-pMimo.  (USck,  Krtta,  toL 
ip.396.)  [E.B.J.] 

(ySPHAGUS,  a  baach  of  the  lirer  Erigon,  in 
Lyncestis,  npon  which  the  consnl  Sulpidas  pitched 
his  camp  in  the  campaign  of  b.  o.  800  (Liv.  uxL 
89);  perhaps  the  same  as  the  SAaimitta,  an 
afflnant  of  the  Eiigoo,  which  Ula  into  it  to  the  N. 
ofiBiMia.  rE.B.J.] 

OSQUIDATES,  one  of  the  peoples  cf  Aqnitania 
mentioned  by  Pliny  (ir.  19).  He  mentions  Oeqoi- 
dates  Hontani  and  Osqnidates  Campestree,  bat  be 
ennmetatesmany  rabnee  between  the  two,  from  which 
we  may  conclude  that  the  Campestree  did  not  bolder 
on  the  Montani.for  if  they  had,  it  is  pnhable  that  he 
wooM  have  enomeiated  the  Campestree  immediately 
after  the  Montani  instead  of  placing  between  them 
the  names  of  eleren  peoples.  Beside  this,  we  most 
look  for  the  Hontani  on  the  north  side  of  the  Pyrenees 
and  in  the  Talleys  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  theCampea- 
tres  in  the  low  conntiy  of  Aqnitania.  There  are  no 
means  for  determining  the  position  of  either  the 
Hontani  or  the  Campestree,  except  from  the  reaem- 
bbmoe  between  the  ancient  and  the  modem  names  in 
this  part  of  Gallia,  which  resembUnce  is  often  veiy 
great.  Thus  IVAnTille  sa{^xisee  that  the  Oeqoidates 
Hontani  may  have  ocea(tted  the  Talley  of  Osiou, 
which  exteuls  £ram  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees  to 
Oleron,  oo  a  branch  of  the  Adimr.  This  is  pro- 
bable enough,  bnt  his  attempt  to  find  a  position  for 
the  Campestree  is  unsuccessfal.  [G.  L.] 

OSBBOE'NE,  a  small  district  in  the  Nw.  comer 
of  Mesopotamia  (taken  in  its  most  extended  sense), 
which  there  is  some  reason  for  supposing  would  be 
man  correctly  written  Orrhoene.  It  does  not  appear 
in  any  writer  earlier  than  the  times  of  the  Anto- 
nines,  and  is  not  therefore  mentioned  by  either 
Stiaho  «r  Ptolemy.  Procopiua  states  that  it  de- 
rived its  name  iian  a  certain  Osraes,  who  raled 
there  in  former  timee  (Pen.  i,  17);  and  Dion  Ca»- 
sius  dedarea  that  the  name  of  the  man  who  be- 
tniyed  the  Romai<  army  under  Crassns  was  Abgams 
the  Osroenian  (zl.  19;  see  fin:  the  same  name,  Ixviii. 
18,  and  IzzriL  IS.)  Again,  Herodian  calls  the 
people  who  dwelt  in  those  parts  Osroeni  (iii.  9,  iv. 
7,  viL  I).  Ammianns  writes  the  name  Osdroene 
(zIt.  3,  8,  xxiT.  1).  The  name  prerailed  in  the 
conntry  as  Ute  as  the  seventh  century.  (Hierocl. 
^  713.)  In  the  Notitia  Imperat  Osroene  was 
placed  under  a  "  Praeses  Provinciae,"  and  appears 
to  have  been  sometimes  included  in  Heeopotamia, 
soraedmes  kept  separate  from  it.  (See  Justinian, 
Notit  dt.  §  11 ;  Joan.  Malalsi,  xi.  p.  374,  ed. 
Boon;  Noris.  <fa  EpoA.  ii.  p.  110.)  It  is  most 
likely  that  the  correct  form  of  the  name  is  Onhoeoe; 
and  that  this  is  connected  with  the  Mtofoiof^  of 
Isidnus.  (Statkn.  Partk.  1.;  and  see  Dion,  Ixriii.  S, 
for  the  name  of  Mannus,  a  chief  of  the  Mesopotamian 
Arabs,  who  gave  himself  up  to  Trajan.)  Mot  im- 
possibly,  the  Omroe  of  Pliny  may  refer  to  the  same 
district  (vi..80,  119.)     [Edkssa.]  [V.] 

OSSA  ('Oirira,  Ptol.  iii.  13.  §  15),  a  town  of  the 
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Bisahae,  which,  before  the  aaaezatioa  of  KsaItU 
to  the  kingdom  of  Haoedooia,  must  have  been  a 
place  of  some  importance  from  the  bet  of  its  poa- 
ssasing  an  antninnoas  coinage.  (Eckbel,  toL  ii.  p. 
73.)  It  has  been  identified  with  SokU,  a  large  viU 
lage  on  the  S.  side  of  the  Nigrita  monnlain,  where 
some  Hellenic  remains  are  {bund  oo  the  surronnding 
heighti.  Another  ancient  site  at  LaJAami,  on  the 
N.  road  from  Serrit  to  Seioniki,  has  also  cUims  to 
be  oonsidered  the  representative  of  Oasa.  (Leakt^ 
Norlk.  Grttet,  voL  ill  ppu  313,  333.)       [E.  B.  J.] 
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OSSA  COvaa),  a  loity  moontain  in  Thessaty  on 
the  coast  of  Magnesia,  separated  from  (Mympos  only 
by  the  narrow  vale  of  Tempe.  Heaoe  it  was  aap- 
posed  by  the  ancients  that  these  mountains  were 
once  united,  and  had  been  separated  by  an  euth- 
qnake.  (Herod,  vii.  139;  Strab.  ix.  pp^  430,  442; 
Lncan,  vi.  347;  Clandian,  RepL  Proterp.  n.  183.) 
Ossa  ie  conical  in  form  and  has  only  one  suminit. 
Polyians  mentions  it  as  one  of  the  highest  monn. 
tains  in  Greece  (zxxiv.  10);  but  it  is  consideraUy 
lower  than  Olympus,  and  aocording  to  Ovid  eveo 
lower  than  Pelion.  (Ov.  Fast.  iii.  441.)  Accord- 
ing to  Dodwell,  who  speaks,  however,  only  from 
conjecture,  Ossa  is  about  5000  feet  high.  To  the 
south  of  Oisa  rises  Ht.  Pelion,  and  the  last  falls  <£ 
the  two  monntains  are  united  by  a  low  ridge. 
(Herod,  vii.  139.)  Olympus,  Osisa,  and  Pelioo 
ixSa  greatly  in  character;  and  the  conical  peak, 
standing  between  the  other  two,  is  well  contrasted 
with  the  broad  majesty  of  Olympus,  and  the  ex- 
tended outline  of  Pelion,  The  length  of  Ossa  akog 
the  coast  is  said  by  Strabo  to  be  80  stadia  (iz.  p. 
443).  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  allnde  to  the 
passages  in  the  poets,  in  which  Ossa  is  mentioned, 
along  with  Olympus  and  Pelion,  in  the  war  of  the 
giants  and  the  gods.  (H«n.0ii.xi.31S:  Vnrg.ffeory. 
i.  383,  &e.)  The  modem  name  of  Oaa  is  KiMxao. 
(Holland,  TraeeU,  &e.  vol.  iL  pp.  3.  95;  Dodwell, 
Chuical  Tour,  voL  iL  p.  106;  Leake,  IforAem 
Oreece,  vol.  i.  p.  434,  vol.  ir.  pp.  41 1,  513;  iU- 
likes,  Uemein  mm-  k  PiUon  et  rOaa,  Parian 
1853.) 

3.  A  moontain  in  Elis  near  Olympia.  [VoL  I. 
p.817,  b.] 

OSSADIAB  COrmttuu),  a  people  who  dwelt  in 
the  PtngH)  along  the  banks  of  the  Aceeines  (Che- 
Kfi),  aiid  who  sorrendered  themselves  to  Alexander 
the  Great  after  the  conqueet  of  the  HalH  (J/WeiiisX 
(Afrian,  vi.  15.)  [V.] 

OSSABE'NE  QCXnoftiflt,  PtoL  v.  13.  §  9 ;  Te»- 
aofitiirf),  Interp.),  a  canton  of  Armenia  aitnated 
on  the  banks  <^  the  river  Cyrus.  St  Martin 
(Min.  *w  V  Armenu,  voL  I  p.  81)  is  of  opimon 
Uiat  it  may  be  the  same  as  the  Gooakkri  of 
Straba  [K  B.  J.] 

OSSET,  also  called  Julia  C«istantia  (Plin.  iii.  S), 
a  town  of  Baetica,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river 
Baetu,  and  opposite  to  Hispalis.  It  is  probably  tba 
modem  S.  Juan  de  Alfaraeke,  near  Catlelh  ds  la 
Cut$<a,  where  there  are  fome    BomaB  lemsim. 
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(FloreE,  Etp.  £  ix.  p.  106,  Med.  ii.  p.  538;  Mi<m- 
net,  L  pi  25;  Sestini,  Mti.  Itp.  p.  79.)   [T.  H.  D.] 
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COIK  OF  OSSET. 

OSSIGERDA  or  OSICERDA  (  OirtKipia,  PtoL  u. 
6.  §  63),  a  town  of  the  EdeUni  in  HUpania  Tarn- 
coneosis.  It  was  a  muniapium  in  the  jurisdiction 
of  Canarangnsta.  (Plin.  iii.  3.  s.  4,  who  calls 
the  inhabitants  Ossigerdenses.)  It  had  a  mint 
(Flans,  Med.  ii.  p.  532,  iil  p.  109 ;  Hionnet,  i. 
p  47,  Snppl.  i.  p.  95;  Sestini,  p.  177.)  Ukert 
(vol.  ii.  pt.  I.  p.  417)  identifies  it  with  Ottera,  near 
Saragotta.  [T.  H.  D.] 

OSSIGI  LACOinCUM.a  town  on  the  borders  of 
Hispauia  Baetica,  at  the  place  wher«  the  Baetis 
enters  that  eonntiy  (Pliu.  iii.  3);  now  Marma, 
where  there  are  Boman  ruins  and  inscriptions.  (Fio- 
na, E»p.  S.  xii.  367,  t.  24.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

OSSO'NOBA  (Offffrfyoeo,  Ptol.  ii.  5.  §3),  a 
town  of  the  Tnrdetani  in  Lusitania,  between  the 
riTcn  Ta^s  and  Anas,  on  the  road  from  Esuris  to 
Ebora  and  Pax  Julia,  (/(m.  AnL  pp.  418,  426.) 
{LcoTAKtA,  p.  320,  a.]  It  is  the  same  town 
DientiaDed  by  Strsbo  in  a  corrupt  passage  (iii.  p 
143),  by  Mela  (iii.  1 .  §  6),  Pliny  (iv.  21.8. 3.5),  and 
others.  Commonly  identified  with  EHay,  lying  a 
little  K  of  Faro,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Siha, 
where  Rtsnan  ruins  and  inscriptions  are  still  found. 
One  of  the  latter  has  BESF.  06SON.  (Ukert,  toL  ii. 
pt  1.  p  887.)  [T.  H.  D.]      I 

OSTEC/DES  (^OtrrtHSiis),  a  snuU  island  in  the 
Tirrhenian  sea,  lying  off  the  N.  coast  of  Sicily,  and 
W.  of  the  Aeolian  Islands.  Diodoros  tells  us  that  it 
derired  its  name  (the  Bone  Island)  from  the  drcum- 
ilaace  of  the  Carthaginians  having  on  one  occasioo 
got  tid  of  a  body  of  6000  turbulent  and  disafiected 
mercenaries  by  landing  them  on  this  island,  which 
WIS  barren  and  nninb^ited,  and  leaving  them  there 
to  perish.  (Diod.  v.  11).  He  describes  it  as  situated 
m  the  open  sea,  to  the  west  of  the  Liparaean  or 
Aeolian  Islands;  a  description  which  applies  only  to 
the  ishind  now  called  Uttica.  The  difficulty  is,  that 
both  Pliny  and  Ptolemy  distinguish  HsncA  (Oi- 
<rW(a)  from  Osteodes,  as  if  they  were  two  separate 
islands  (Plin.  ui.  8.  s.  14;  PtoL  iii.  4.  §  17).  The 
(xmer  writer  says,  "  a  Solunte  Izxr.  H.  Osteodes, 
contraque  Paropinos  TTstica."  But  as  there  is  in 
bet  bat  one  island  in  the  open  sea  W.  of  the  Lipari 
Jdatdt  (all  of  which  are  clearly  identified),  it  seems 
certain  that  this  must  have  been  the  Osteodes  of  the 
Greeks,  which  was  afterwards  known  to  the  Bomans 
as  Ustica,  and  that  the  existence  of  the  two  names 
led  the  geographers  to  snppoee  tbey  were  two  distinct 
islsnds.  HeU  does  not  mention  Ustica,  but  notices 
Osteodes,  which  he  reckons  one  of  the  Aeolian  gronp; 
and  its  name  is  fbnnd  also  (corruptly  written  Ostodin) 
in  xbt  Tabula,  bnt  in  a  manner  that  affords  no  real 
due  to  its  position.  (Mel.  ii.  7.  §  18;  Tab.  PeuL') 
Uttica  is  an  island  of  volcanic  origin,  about 
10  miks  in  dicomference,  and  is  situated  aboot 


40  miles  N.  of  tbe  Ciipo  <£  GaBo  near  Palermo,  and 
60  miles  W.  nS  AUctuU,  the  westernmost  of  the 
Lipari  Iilandt.  It  is  at  this  day  well  inhabited, 
and  existing  remains  show  that  it  most  have  been 
so  in  the  time  of  the  Romans  also.  (Smyth's  Sicily, 
p.  379.)  [ E.  H.  B.] 

O'STIA  (^Omla:  Eth.  Ostiensis:  OiUa),  a  city, 
of  Latium,  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  from 
which  position  it  derived  its  name.  It  was  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  river,  at  a  distance  of  16  miles  from 
Rome,  by  the  road  which  derived  from  it  the  name 
of  Via  Ostiensis.  {Itin.  Ant.  p.  301.)  AH  an- 
cient writers  agree  in  representing  it  as  fimnded  by 
the  Roman  lung  Ancus  Marcins;  and  it  seems 
certain  that  it  always  retained  the  position  of  a 
colony  of  Rome,  and  was  at  no  period  independent 
Fnnn  its  position,  indeed,  it  naturally  became  the 
port  of  Rome,  and  was  essential  to  that  city,  not 
only  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  that  naval  sn- 
prenucy  which  it  had  established  before  the  close  of 
th;  regal  period,  bnt  for  securing  its  supplies  of 
com  and  other  imported  prodace  which  was  carried 
up  the  Tiber.  Ancus  Marcins  at  the  same  time  es- 
tablished salt-works  on  the  site,  which  for  a  long 
time  continued  to  supply  both  Rome  itself  and  the 
neighbouring  country  in  the  interior  with  that  ne- 
cessary article.  (Liv.  i.  S3;  Dionys.  iii.  44;  Cie. 
de  Rep.  u.  3,  18;  Streb.  v.  p.  232;  Flor.  L  4; 
Eutrop  i  5;  Festp.  197.)  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  importance  of  Ostia  must  have  continued 
to  increase  with  the  growing  prosperity  and  power 
of  Borne;  but  it  is  remarkable  that  we  meet  with 
no  mention  of  its  name  in  history  until  the  period  of 
the  Second  Punic  War.  At  that  time  it  appwrs  as 
a  commercial  and  naval  station  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance; and  was  not  only  the  port  to  which  the 
com  from  Sicily  and  Sardinia  was  bronght  for  the 
supply  of  Rome  itself,  as  well  as  of  the  Boman 
legions  in  the  field,  but  was  the  permanent  station 
of  a  Roman  fleet,  for  the  protection  both  of  the 
capital,  and  the  neighbouring  shores  of  Italy. 
(Liv.  xxii.  11,  37,  57,  xxiii.  38,  xxv.  20,  xxvii.  32.) 
It  was  at  this  time  still  reckoned  one  of  the  "  colo- 
niaa  maritimae;"  but  on  account  of  its  pecuhar  im- 
portance in  relation  to  Rome,  it  enjoyed  special  privi- 
leges; so  that  in  B.  o.  3U7,  when  the  other  maritime 
colonies  endeavoured  to  establish  a  claim  to  ex- 
emption from  levies  for  military  service,  this  was 
allowed  only  in  the  case  of  Ostia  and  Antium ;  th<, 
citizens  of  which  were  at  the  same  time  compelled  to 
be  constantly  {»eeent  as  a  garrison  within  their  own 
walls.  (Liv.  xxvii.  38.)  On  a  subsequent  occa- 
sion (b.  c.  191)  they  attempted  to  eztenid  this  ex- 
emption to  the  naval  service  also;  but  their  claim 
was  at  once  disallowed  by  the  senate.  (Jd.  xxxvi. 
3.)  Even  after  the  complete  establishment  of  the 
naval  power  of  the  Boman  Bepnblic,  Ostia  seems  to 
have  contmned  to  be  the  usual  station  of  a  Roman 
fleet:  and  in  B.  o.  67  it  was  there  that  a  squadron, 
which  bad  been  assembled  for  the  repression  of  the 
Cilician  pirates,  was  attacked  by  the  pirates  them- 
selves, and  the  ships  either  destroyed  or  taken. 
{Cio  pro  Leg.  Maml.  12;  Dion  Cass.  zxz\-i.  5.) 
Ostia  itself  also  sufiered  severely  during  the 
civil  wars  of  Sulla  and  Marins,  having  been  taken 
by  the  latter  in  B.  c  87,  and  given  np  to  plunder 
and  devastation  by  his  soldiers.  (Appian,  B.  C.  i. 
67;  Liv.  EpU.  Ixzix;  Oros.  v.  19;  Flor.  iii.  21. 
§12.) 

Bnt  its  position  at  the  mouth  of  tho  Tiber,  as  the 
port  of  Rome,  secured  it  from  decay:  and  to  im- 
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portant  was  the  trade  of  Ostia  become,  espedally  OD 
aoooimt  of  the  sapplies  of  corn  which  it  fiuniahed  to 
the  capital,  that  it  was  made  the  place  of  residence  of 
one  of  the  four  quaestors  of  Italy,  and  gave  name  to 
one  of  the  ^  provinciae  qoaestoriae'*  into  which  that 
eoontry  was  divided.  (Cic.  pro  ifurtn.  8,  pro  Sat, 
17 ;  Suet  Claud.  24.)  But  the  increasing  com- 
merce of  Ostia  rendered  its  natural  disadvantages 
as  a  port  only  the  more  sensible;  and  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  those  disadvantages  were  them- 
selves continually  increasing.  It  had  been  origin- 
ally founded,  as  we  are  expressly  told,  close  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Tiber,  from  which  it  is  now  distant 
above  three  miles;  and  the  process  of  alluvial  depo- 
sition, which  has  wrought  this  change,  has  been 
undoubtedly  going  on  throughout  the  mtervening 
period.  Hence  Strabo  describes  in  strong  terms  the 
disadvantages  of  Oatia  in  his  day,  and  calls  it  "  a 
city  without  a  port,  on  account  of  ^e  alluvial  depo- 
/sits  continually  brought  down  by  the  Tiber,  which 
compelled  the  larger  class  of  vessels  to  ride  at 
anchor  in  the  open  roadstead  at  great  risk,  while 
their  cargoes  were  unloaded  into  boats  or  barges,  by 
which  they  were  carried  up  the  river  to  Rome. 
Other  vessels  were  themselves  towed  up  the  Tiber, 
after  they  hsd  been  lightened  by  discharging  a  part 
of  their  cargoes."  (Strab.  v.  pp.  231, 232.)  Diony- 
mns  gives  a  more  favourable  view,  but  which  does 
not  substantially  difier  from  the  preceding  account 
(Dionys.  iii,  44.)  These  evils  had  already  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  dictator  Caesar,  and  among  the 
projects  ascribed  to  him,  was  one  for  forming  an 
artificial  port  or  basin  at  Ostia  (Pint.  Caet.  58) : 
but  this  was  neglected  by  his  suocesson,  and]  the 


OSTIA. 
innrwising  di£BcnItj  of  supplying  Boms  with  oora 
compelled  Claudius  to  undertake  the  work. 

That  emperor,  instead  of  attempting  to  deansa 
and  restore  the  original  port  of  Ostia  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Tiber,  determined  on  the  construction  of  an 
entirely  new  basin,  wSich  was  ezoavated  in  the  sea- 
shore about  two  miles  to  the  N.  of  Ostia,  and  whidi 
was  made  to  commmiicate  with  the  river  by  an  arti- 
ficial cut  or  canaL  This  port  was  protected  and 
enlarged  by  two  moles  projecting  out- into  the  sea,  so 
as  to  enclose  an  extensive  space,  while  in  the  interval 
between  them  a  breakwater  or  artificial  island  waa 
thrown  np,  crowned  by  a  lighthouse.  (Dicn  Cass. 
Ix.  11 ;  Suet.  Claud.  20;  Plin.  ix.  6,  xvL  40.  s.76; 
Juv.  xii.  79 — 8V)  This  great  work  was  called  th* 
PoBTtn  Auacsn,  on  which  account  its  coostraction, 
or  at  least  commencement,  is  by  some  writers  r^ 
ferred  to  the  emperor  Augustus  ;  but  there  is  no  au- 
thority for  this ;  and  Dion  Cassius  distinctly  assigns 
the  commencement  as  well  as  completion  of  it  to 
Claudius.  Mero,  however,  appears  to  have  put  the 
finishing  hand  to  the  iroric,  and  in  caiisei|Deiiee 
struck  coins  on  which  he  claims  it  for  his  own. 
(Eckhel,  vol  vi,  p.  276.)  After  this  it  was  con- 
siderably augmented  by  Trajan,  who  added  an  inner 
basin  or  dock,  of  a  hexagonal  form,  surrounded  with 
quays  and  extensive  ranges  of  buildings  fiir  maga- 
zines and  storehouses.  This  port  was  called  by  him 
PoRTUs  Tra jAxi ;  and  hence  we  afterwards  meet  in 
inscriptions  with  the  "  Portus  August!  et  Trajani,* 
and  sometimes  "  Portus  aterqne  "  in  the  same  sense. 
(Juv.  I.  c,  et  Schol.  ad  loc. ;  Gruter,  Inter,  p.  308. 
10,  p.  440. 3.)  At  the  same  time  he  enlaiged  or 
lepaind  the  artificial  channel  of  commnnication  with 
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A  A.  Main  channel  of  the  Tiber. 

B.  Bight  srm  of  ditto,  the  Foua  Ttalana,  now 

olUed  Ftumicino. 

C.  Flmme  Morlo,  drv  bed  of  ancient  course  of  the 

Tttier. 


D.  Modem  vlllsn  of  OiMi, 

E.  Rufni  of  andent  Ostia. 

F.  Portui  Aagufti, 
O,  Portus  Trslsni. 
B.  Innla  Sacra. 
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the  "nber,  irlitdi  now  atsnmed  tha  nams  of  FoesA 
Tbajaxa,  ■Dd  is  nodonbtedl;  the  aame  wbich  (till 
exists  nnder  tlie  mme  of  Fiumcmo,  and  fonns  the 
right  um  of  the  Tiber,  from  vhich  it  separsteii 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  abore  the  site  of  Oatia. 

The  nev  port  thus  oonstrncted  soon  gave  rise  to 
the  grairth  of  a  new  town  aronnd  it,  which  was 
geoenllj  known  by  the  name  of  Portts  Ostikbsis, 
■ometinieg  also  Portus  Urbis  or  Portns  Bomse,  bat 
muce  freqnentlj,  at  least  in  later  times,  simply 
PoBTCs.  It  seems  to  bare  been  designed  more  par- 
ticalariy  for  the  importation  of  com  for  the  snpply 
of  the  capital,  an  object  of  which  the  unportaDce 
became  felt  men  and  more,  as  the  popnUtioo  of 
Rome  oootinned  to  increase,  while  it  became  more 
abgolately  dependent  npon  foreign  produce.  The 
adjoining  district  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber 
was  portioned  oat  among  a  body  of  colonists  before 
the  time  of  Trajan  (Ui.  Colon,  p.  322)  ;  and  a  new 
h'ae  of  mad  was  constracted  along  the  right  bank  of 
the  Tiber  ft«n  Some  to  the  new  port,  which  ob- 
tained the  name  of  Via  Portuensis.  In  the  reign  of 
Comtantine  the  city  of  Portus  was  erected  into  an 
episoopal  see  (Anastas.  Vit.  Silvtttr.  34) ;  and  the 
same  empem  sarrounded  it  with  strong  walls  and 
towers,  which  are  still  in  considerable  part  extant. 

Ueuiwhile  Oitia  itself  was  iar  from  sinking  into 
decay.  Bepeatad  notices  of  it  during  the  earlier 
periois  of  the  Boman  Empire  show  it  to  bare  been 
still  a  flourishing  and  populous  city,  and  successive 
cmperofs  concurred  in  improving  it  and  adorning  it 
with  pablic  baildings.  It  was  particularly  indebted 
to  the  cars  of  Hadrian  (Grater,  Znscr.  p.  S49.  7) 
and  Septimius  Sererus,  numerous  inscriptions  in 
hononr  of  whom  have  been  discovered  among  its 
ruins.  (Nibby,  Dmtomi,  vol.  it  pp.  4^,  468.) 
Aarelian,  also,  we  are  told,  adorned  it  with  a  Forum, 
which  bore  his  name,  and  which  was  deconted  by 
Ua  soccessor  Tscitns  with  100  columns  of  Nnmidic 
marble.  (Vopise.  AureL  45 ;  Tac  10.)  The  exist- 
ing remains  confirm  the  inference  which  we  should 
draw  from  these  accounts,  and  show  that  O&tia  most 
have  cootinaed  to  be  a  flourishing  town  till  towards 
the  close  of  the  Boman  Empire,  and  far  superior  in 
the  munber  and  splendour  of  its  public  buildings  to 
the  neighbouring  town  of  Portus.  Bat  the  security 
ef  the  latter  place,  which  was  well  fortified,  while 
Ostia  was  wholly  unprotected  by  walls  (Procop. 
B.O.L  26),  mu3t  have  contributed  greatly  to  the 
advantage  of  Portus ;  and  the  artificial  port  seems  to 
have  obtained  an  increasing  preference  over  the 
satntal  month  of  the  Tiber.  Butilius  says  that  in 
his  time  (about  A.  D.  414)  the  left  arm,  or  main 
channel  of  the  river,  was  so  obstructed  with  sand  as 
to  be  wholly  deserted  (/(at.  L  181)  ;  but  this  would 
appear  to  be  an  exaggerated  statement,  as  Procopius 
more  than  a  century  later  describes  them  as  both 
navigable  (Procop.  Zc).  Ostia  was,  however,  in 
his  day  already  iu  a  state  of  great  decay,  and  the 
mad  which  led  ftom  thence  to  Borne  (the  Via  Os- 
tiensis)  was  neglected  and  abandoned,  while  the  Via 
Portuensis  on  the  other  Mile  of  the  Tiber  was  still 
the  scene  of  considerable  traffic.  The  importance  of 
Partus  became  more  developed  when  Bunie  itself 
became  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  hostile  barbarians. 
la  A.i>.  409  Alaric,  king  of  the  Goths,  made  himself 
master  of  the  port,  and  with  it  of  the  stares  of  com 
for  the  supply  of  the  capital,  which  compelled  the 
senate  to  capitulate  on  the  terms  that  he  chose  to 
dictate  (Zueim.  vL  6);  and  again  during  the  wars 
«t'  Beliaaiius  and  Vitiges  (in  S37)  the  Gothic  king, 
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by  maUng  himsdf  master  of  Portos,  was  able  t» 
reduce  his  adversaiy  to  severe  distress  (Procop. 
B.  e.  I  26,  See.).  The  decline  of  Ostia  continued 
throughout  the  earlier  part  of  the  middle  ages :  in 
827  it  is  described  as  altogether  in  ruins,  and  the 
continued  incursions  of  the  Saracens  throughout  that 
century  seem  to  have  completed  its  desohtion. 

But  meanwhile  the  artificial  ports  of  CUodios 
and  Tngan  were  banning  in  their  turn  to  suffer 
from  the  deposit  of  sand  which  is  constantly  going 
on  along  these  shores ;  and  no  attempt  being  made 
in  these  ages  of  confusion  and  disorder  to  arrest  the 
pr(igi«ss  <^  the  evil,  they  were  both  gradually  filled 
up  so  as  to  be  rendered  altogether  useless.  In  the 
10th  century,  the  port  of  Tngan  was  already  reduced 
to  a  mere  lake  or  pool,  aluigether  cut  off  from  the 
sea,  and  only  communicating  by  a  ditch  with  the 
Tiber.  (Qghelli,  Italia  Sacra,  vol.  i.  p.  134.)  The 
consequence  was  that  for  a  time  the  trade  was  again 
forced  to  have  recourse  to  the  left  arm  of  the  river  { 
and  the  modem  Ostia,  where  a  castle  or  fort  bad 
been  founded  by  Pope  Gregory  IV.,  a  little  above 
the  ruins  of  the  ancient  city,  became  again  for  a 
period  of  some  centuries  the  landing-pUce  of  tra- 
vellers  and  the  port  of  Borne.  It  was  not  till  1612 
that  Pope  Paul  V.  once  more  caused  the  canal  of 
Trajan  to  be  restored  and  cleared  ont,  and  continuad 
to  the  present  line  of  sesi^xiast,  where  a  small  port 
called  Ftumicino  was  constructed;  and  from  this 
time  the  whole  traffic  carried  on  by  the  Tiber  with 
Bome  (which  is  however  but  inconsiderable)  has 
been  confined  to  this  arm  of  the  river.  The  main 
channel,  on  the  other  hand,  having  been  completely 
neglected,  has  become  so  obstructed  with  sand  near 
the  mouth  as  to  be  wholly  impracticable. 

The  modem  village  of  Oitia  is  a  very  poor  place, 
with  tlie  ruins  of  an  old  casUe,  but  retains  little  more 
than  50  permanent  inhabitants,  who  are  principally 
employed  in  the  neighbooring  salt-works.  Its  climate  . 
in  summer  is  extremely  unhealthy.  The  ruins  of 
the  ancient  city  begin  about  half  a  mile  below  it, 
and  extend  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Tiber  for  s 
space  of  near  a  mile  and  a  lialf  in  length,  and  a  mils 
in  breadth.  Though  extensive,  they  are  for  the  meet 
part  in  a  very  dilapidated  and  imperfect  state,  so  as 
to  hare  little  or  no  interest  as  architectural  mono- 
ments ;  but  among  tbem  may  be  distinctly  traced 
the  remains  of  a  theatre,  a  temple  of  the  Corinthian 
order,  the  fomm,  with  several  of  the  pablic  buildings 
that  sarroimded  it ;  and  near  the  Torre  JBovaeciana, 
close  to  the  Tiber,  are  the  ruins  of  buildings  that 
appear  to  indicate  this  as  the  site  of  the  actual  port 
or  emporium  of  Ostia  in  the  imperial  period.  The 
great  number  and  beauty  of  the  statues  and  other 
works  of  art,  which  have  been  brought  to  light  by 
the  excavations  carried  on  at  successive  periods  on 
the  site  of  Ostia,  are  calculated  to  give  a  high  notion 
of  the  opulence  and  prosperity  of  the  ancient  dty. 

The  rains  of  Portus,  which  are  also  reir  consi- 
derable, are  of  an  entirely  difierent  character  from 
those  of  Ostia.  They  are  found  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Tiber,  about  2  miles  from  the  present  line  of 
sea-coast  at  Fiumtcino,  and  are  still  known  as  Porto; 
while  the  inner  basin  of  Trajan,  the  hexagonal  form 
of  which  may  be  distinctly  traced,  though  it  is  in 
great  part  filled  with  sand,  is  still  popularly  known 
by  the  name  of  //  Trojano.  The  quays  of  solid 
masonry  that  surrounded  it  are  still  well  preserved; 
while  extensive,  though  shapeless,  masses  of  ruins 
adjoining  it  appear  to  have  been  those  of  the  maga- 
zines and  storehonaea  attached  to  the  port    Tha 
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mmuiii  of  tli«  pert  of  Clandiiu  an  kiB  diitiiiet;  the 
liiM  of  the  males  which  boonded  it  may,  howerer,  be 
traced,  thoagh  tbej  are  altof^ether  bnried  in  aand ; 
the  tower  of  the  lighthooae  or  Pharos  was  still  visible 
in  the  15th  centary,  when  the  ruins  were  visited 
and  described  hj  Pope  Pius  II.,  bat  has  now  entirely 
disappeared.  A  conaideiable  part  of  the  ancient  walls 
with  which  the  city  was  futified  by  Constantino  is 
still  visible;  they  were  strengthened  with  towers, and 
closely  reeemble  in  their  style  of  ometmotiim  the 
older  portions  of  those  of  Borne. 

Between  the  site  of  Ostia  and  that  of  Portns  is 
the  island,  formed  by  the  two  branches  of  the  Tiber, 
which  is  abont  3  miles  in  length  by  3  in  breadth. 
It  is  commonly  known  as  the  Ihsola  SaCka,  an 
appellation  first  given  to  it  by  Prooopios,  who  de- 
scribes it  in  detail  (£.  G.  i.  26).  The  origin  of  the 
epithet  is  unknown,  but  it  appears  to  have  been  in 
Christian  times  regarded  as  consecrated,  having  been, 
according  to  Anastaaius,  bestowed  by  Constantino 
upon  the  church.  It  is  described  in  ezaggeiated 
terms  by  a  writer  of  the  Sth  century  (Aethicns, 
Cotmogr.  p.  716,  ed.  Grooov.)  for  its  heanty  and 
fertility,  whence  he  says  it  was  tenned  "  Libanna 
Almae  Veneris : "  but  in  spring  it  is  still  covered  with 
fine  pastures  abounding  with  beautiful  flowers.  The 
foraiation  of  this  island  obviously  dates  only  from  the 
construction  of  the  right  arm  of  the  Tiber,  now 
known  as  77  Fiunieino,  which,  as  already  shown,  is 
probably  wholly  artificiaL  No  writer  before  the  time 
of  the  Roman  Empire  alludes  to  more  than  one  month 
of  the  river. 

The  topography  of  Ostia  and  Portns,  and  the 
vicissitudes  and  changes  which  the  two  ports  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Tiber  have  undergone,  are  Ailly  traced, 
and  the  existing  rains  described  in  detail,  by  Nibby 
{Dialormdi  Roma,  vol  ii.  p.  426 — 474,603—660); 
ai  well  as  by  Preller,  in  the  Berichte  dtr  Saehtitchen 
GttUtchuft  for  the  year  1849  (pp.  5—38).  The 
preceding  plan  is  copied  from  one  given  by  the  latter 
writer.  [E.  H.  B.] 

OSTIAEI,  OSTIDAMNII.  Stephanns  («.  r. 
'fioTlavH)  has  preserved  a  notice  of  a  Gallic  people 
whom  he  descrbes  "  as  a  nation  on  the  western 
Ocean,  whom  Artemidorus  names  Cossini,  and  Py- 
theas  names  Ostiaei."  Strabo  (p.  63)  observes  of 
Pytbeas  that  what  he  says  of  the  Ostiaei  and  the 
parts  beyond  the  Bhine  as  lar  as  Scythia,  is  all 
false.  Whether  false  or  true,  we  learn  from  Strabo 
that  Pytbeas  spoke  of  the  Ostiaei  of  Gallia ;  and  we 
can  safely  infer  that  Pylbeas  placed  them  on  the 
west  coast  of  Gallia  oppobile  to  Britain.  A  passage 
of  Strabo  has  been  cited  under  Osisxn,  in  which  it 
is  stated  of  the  O^ismii  that  Pytbeas  named  them 
Timii.  Ukert  {GatUm,  p.  336)  purposes  to  change 
lAt  Tiidmis  in  this  passage  of  Strabo  into  oCt 
'A<rriaiovt.  The  proposal  is  reasonable.  The  text 
of  Strabo  is  probably  corrupt  here.  These  Ostiaei 
of  Pytbeas  can  be  no  other  than  the  Osismii. 

Eratosthenes  mentioned  a  people  of  Gallia  named 
Ostidamnii  on  the  west  coast  of  Gallia.  He  also 
spoke  (Strab.  p.  64)  of  the  promontory  of  the  Os- 
tidanmii  which  is  oUled  Calbium.  It  is  clear  that 
he  is  speaking  of  the  peninsula  of  Bntagne.  The 
Ostiaei,  Ostidamnii,  Osismii  are  evidently  the  same 
people.  [G.  L.] 

OSTIPPO,  a  fitee  city  of  Hispania  Baetica,  in 
the  Jurisdiction  of  Astigi  (Plin.  iii.  I,  s.  3),  and  on 
the  road  from  Hispalis  to  Corduba.  (/(m.  Ant 
p.  411.)  It  has  not  been  satisfactorily  identified, 
out,  according  to  Ukert  (vol  ii.  pt  I.  p.  360),  it 
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mnst  probably  be  sought  in  the  neigfabonrtuod  «f 
the  modem  Beija.  [T.  H.  D.] 

OSTRA  COoTfMi:  EA.  Ostraims),  a  tawnaf 
Umbria,  m  the  district  onoe  occupied  I7  the  Seooota 
mentioned  both  by  Pliny  and  Ptolemy  (PUb.  iii. 
I4.S.19;  Ptol  iii.  1.  §  51),  bat  of  very  nncertaio 
site.     [Umbkia].  [E.  H.  B.] 

OSTRACI'NA  (^OorpanUni,  PtoL  iv.  5.  §  19 ; 
Plin.  V.  13.  s.  14;  Ostracena  /(.  Anton,  p.  Ifi^), 
was  a  military  station  in  Lower  Aegypt,  east  of  the 
Delta  proper,  and  situated  on  the  road  from  Bfaiiw 
oocnra  to  Pelusium.  From  the  roate  of  Veqasiaii, 
on  his  return  from  Alezandreia  to  Palestine  in 
A.D.  69,  as  described  by  Josephus  {B.  Jud.  iv.  II. 
§  5X  Ostraona  appears  to  have  been  one  day's 
maroh  ii«m  the  temple  of  Jopiter  Canos  in  the 
Arabian  hills,  and  aboat  the  same  distance  from  the 
lake  Serhonis.  It  was  destitute  of  wells,  and  sup- 
plied with  water  broaght  by  a  canal  from  the 
Delta.     (Comp.  Martian.  CapeUa,  c.  6.    [W.  B.  D.] 

OSTRACrNA,  a  moontain  on  the  road  fimn 
Uantineia  to  Hethydriom.  [MAimnEU,  p.  262,  b.] 

OSTDDIZUS  (also  written  Ostidixus  and  Osto. 
dims,  Itm.  Ant.  pp.  137,  230,  323 ;  and  in  Hilar. 
viiL  p.  1346,  Ustudizum),  a  town  in  Thrace,  on  the 
road  finm  Hadrianople  to  Constantinople.  [T.HJ>.] 

OSTUB,  a  town  of  Spain,  not  mentiooed  in  any 
ancient  writer,  but  which  appears  upon  coins. 
There  is  still  a  pkos  called  Otttir  near  Alcora  in 
VaUneia,  which  has  some  Boman  ruins,  and  which 
abounds  with  acorns, — tbs  figore  of  which  also  ap- 
pears upon  the  coins.  (Florei,  Med.  ii.  p.  535, 
iii.  p.  113;  Sestini, p.  179;  llioonet,i.  p.47,SappL 
i.  p.  95,  ap.  Ukert,  volii.  pt.  1.  p.  416.)  [T.H.D.] 

OTADIMI  QaToSiimi,  PtoL  iL  3.  §  10),  a  British 
tribe  on  the  E.  coast  of  Britannia  Barbara,  in  the 
province  of  Valentia,  lying  S.  of  the  Bodeiia  es- 
tuary, or  Firlh  of  FortA,  down  to  the  river  Tyne; 
and  therefore  inhabiting  the  counties  of  BaddhgUm, 
Beneick,  Rodnergh,  and  the  greater  part  of  Nortk- 
umberland.  Their  chief  dties  wen  Curia  and 
Bremenium.  [T.  H.  D.3 

OTE'NE  ('nTT^Wi,  Ptd.  T.  IS.  §  9,  where  the 
reading  M»ti)i^  is  incorrect),  a  canton  of  Armenia, 
separated  from  Atropatene  by  the  river  Araxes, 
(Plin.  vi.  16.)  St.  Martin  {Mfm.  tur  fArwiaue. 
vol  i.  p.  86)  Identifies  it  with  the  province  known 
to  the  native  geographers  by  the  name  of  Oudi,  or 
what  is  now  called  Kara-bigk,  to  the  N.  of  the 
Araxes.  [E.B.J.] 

OTESIA,  a  town  of  Cispadane  Gaul,  kixnm  only 
from  the  mention  of  the  Otesmi  by  Pliny  (iii.  IS. 
B.  20)  among  the  municipal  towns  of  the  Eighth 
Region.  But  an  inscription  given  by  Cluverins 
m^es  mention  of  the  "Respublica  Otesinonun;* 
and  it  is  probable  that  Ah-axrla  and  'Ofntala,  whidi 
are  found  in  Phlegon  among  tlie  towns  of  the  same 
part  of  Italy,  are  only  corruptions  of  the  same  name. 
(Phlegoo,  Macrob.  1;  Cluver.  IlaL  p.  382.)  Its 
site  is  wholly  uncertain.  [E.  H.  B.] 

OTHBYS  (4  'Otfpvr),  a  kfty  chain  of  mountains, 
which  shuts  in  the  plain  of  Thessaly  from  the  south. 
It  branches  off  from  Mount  Tympbrestos,  a  sum- 
mit in  the  range  of  Pindns,  and  runs  nearly  dne 
east  through  Pbthiotis  to  the  sea  coast,  thos  sepa- 
rating the  waters  which  flow  into  the  Peneios  from 
those  of  the  Spercheius.  (Strab.  ix.  pp.  433,  433; 
comp.  Herod,  vii.  129  ;  Plin.  iv.  8.  s.  15.)  On  its 
northern  side,  msny  offshoots  extend  into  the  plain 
of  Pharsalns.  It  is  lofty  and  covered  with  wooii 
whence  the  poet*  give  it  the  epithet  of  *  mvafia" 
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(ViiK.  Am.  Tu.  675)  and  "  nemnwos''  (Lncan,  vi. 
S37)b  It  u  noir  hshbIIj  called  Gura,  {ram  a  larg« 
Tilk^  of  this  name  upon  its  sides;  but  its  highest 
eommit,  which  lies  to  the  east  of  this  Tillage,  is 
named  Jeracovomii,  and  is  5669  ibet  abore  the 
level  of  the  sea.  The  snbsioil  of  the  whole  nmge  is 
a  limestone  of  Tarioos  and  highlj-inclined  strata 
occasionalljr  mixed  with  iron  ore,  amjanthe  and 
asbestts.  (Leake,  Northern  Greece,  toL  ii  p.  17, 
nL  ir.  pi  330,  acq.;  Jommal  of  Geogr.  Society, 
ToL  Tii.  p.  92.) 

OTIS,  a  town  on  the  Euphrates  below  Babylon, 
just  abora  the  commencement  of  the  Babylonian 
Mmhes.     (Plin.  t.  26.)  [V.] 

OTTOROCOKBAS    Q  OrropoK6fpas,    PtoL    tL 
16.  §§  2,   3),  the  E.  termination  of  the  Emodi 
VoDtes.     This  is  an  example  of  a  Sanscrit  word 
wUch  has  been  preserved  in  Ptolemy's  geography, 
as  it  is  merely  the  Greek  form  of  the  Dttarakaru 
of  the  "  Hahibhirata,"  or  the  highland  of  the  happy 
Indian  Hyperboreans,  who  lived  there  sheltered  £rom 
the  cold  bhuts,  about  whom,  nnder  the  name  of 
Attacorki,  as   Pliny  (vi.  20)  relates,  a -certain 
Amometus  wrote  a  book.    Ammianns  (xxiiL  6.  § 
Si),   copying    Ptolemy,  has    Opiibocariu,  and 
Orosins  (i.  2)  Ottorogorras.     The  sacred   nee  of 
men  living  in  the  desert  of  whom  Cteeias  (^Ind,  8,  ed. 
BSfar)  speaks,  belong  to  this  imaginative  geography, 
which  saw  in  the  snow-capped  summits  of  the  HtmO' 
lap  the  choeen  habitation  of  the  Gods  and  cS  the 
Blessed.    According  to  Ptolemy  (vi.  16.  §  5,  viii. 
24.  §  7)  there  was  a  people  of  the  Ottorocoma,  with 
a  town  of  the  same  name,  to  the  E.  of  the  Casii 
Moates,  or  monntains  of  Kcuckgar;  as  the  city  is 
DOe  of  Ptolemy's  points  of  recorded   astronomical 
obserratioDS,  having  almost  14  brs.  45  min.  in  its 
kogest  day,  and  being  7  hrs.  £.  of  Alexandreia, 
tboe  most  have  been  some  real  locality  bearing 
tUs  name,  which  most  be  asagned  to  E.  Thibet 
(Laasen,  lad.  AU.  vol.  L  pp.  511,  847.)  [E.  B.  J.] 
OVILABA  (  Welt  on  the  riVer  Tram),  a  town  of 
Noricnm,  on  the  road  from  Lanreacnm  to  Augusta 
Vindelicomm.     {Ittn.  Ant.  pp.  235, 258, 277 ;  Tab. 
PemL,  where  it  is  called  Ovilia.)    It  is  said,  accord- 
ing to  an  inscription,  to  have  been  a  Boman  colony 
nnder  the  name  of  Aorelia  Antoniniana.     (Muchar, 
Noriem»,lfp.  217,238, 266, &&, 285, &c)  [L.S.] 
OXEIAE.    [EcHnfASEs] 
OXIA  PALUS,  a  lake  which  was  formed  by  two 
my  large  rivera,   the  Araxates  (Jaxartes)    and 
Dyinas  (probably  the  Demns  of  Ptolemy,  vi.  12.  § 
3),  at  the  foot  oif  the  Sogdii  Hontes.   (Amm.  Marc 
zxuL  6.  §  59.)     This  has  been  supposed  to  inti- 
mate, though  very  vaguely,  the  formation  of  the 
Sea  of  Aral;  but  there  seems  to  be  more  reason  for 
Idcntilying  it  with  the  lake  of  Karakoul  to  the 
SSE.  of  Bokhara,  formed  by  the  Zar-afihan  or 
"  gold-seatteiing  "  river  of  Sanianxmd,  called  also 
the  XoUk,  at  more  correctly  the  river  of  the  Koh- 
oi  or  "hillock.''    This  river  is  the  Polytimetos, 
which,  according  to  Aristobnlus  (c^.  Strab.  zi.  p. 
SIS),  daveiaed  Sogdiaca,  and  was  lost  in  the  sands; 
while  Q.  Cnrtins  (viL  37)  describes  it  as  entering 
aovem  and  oootinning  its  course  nnder  ground, 
though  it  really  discbarges  itself  into  this  lake, 
which  the  Uzbeks  call  Deaghie,  the  Turkish  word 
bt  "Ha."    The  Greeks  translated  the  indigenous 
laine  Soghd — the  valley  of  which  is  one  of  the  four 
faia£ses  of  the  Persian  poets — into  that  of  Poly- 
tioietns, "  the  very  precious," — an  epithet  which  it 
veil  denrva  ban  the  benefits  it  showers  upon  tliis 
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ngioQ,  the  j^ain  of  Bokhara,  famed  for  Its  gigantic 
melons.  Ptolemy  (vL  12.  §  3),  if  a  correction  be 
made  in  his  latitudes,  which  are  uniformly  pat  too 
far  forward  to  the  N.,  gives  the  Oxiana  Palus 
CflfeioiH)  Ai^)  its  true  position  between  Zariaspa 
and  Tribactta  (^Balkh  and  BskmvT).  "  From  the 
monntuns  of  tJie  Sogdii,"  says  that  geographer, 
"  descend  several  rivers  with  no  name,  but  which 
are  confluents  ;  one  of  these  forms  the  Oxiana  Pa- 
Ins."  The  Sogdii  Hontes  of  Ptolemy  are  the 
Asfirah  mountains,  by  which  the  volcanic  chain 
of  the  Thian-Schan  is  prolonged  to  the  W.  be- 
yond the  N.  and  S.  break  of  Bolor,  and  Kotttj/rt 
It  is  singnUr  that  Ptolemy  does  not  connect  the 
Polytimetos  with  bis  Ozian  hike,  but  mentions 
it  (vL  14.  §  2)  as  one  of  the  riven  discharging 
itself  into  the  Caspian  between  the  Oxns  and 
Jaxartes.  Pliny  kiows  nothing  of  the  Polyti- 
metos; and  his  Ozdb  LACtm  {n.  18,  zzzL  89; 
Solin.  49)  is  ather  the  crescent-shaped  lake  of 
SirtJcol,  on  the  Bami  Dtmf/d,  or  "  terraced  roof 
of  the  world,"  near  the  pass  of  Pamir,  fiom  which 
the  infant  Ami  [Ozus]  issues,  or  some  other 
Aljnne  lake  in  the  Bohr  chain,  firom  which  this 
river  derives  most  of  its  watera.  The  marshes  of 
the  Hassagetae,  into  which  the  Araxes  of  Herodotul 
(L  202)  flows,  with  the  exception  of  one  of  its  40 
channels,  indicate  some  vagne  notion  of  the  Sea  of 
Aral  Strabo  (xi.  p.  531),  when  he  blames  tlra 
opinion  of  Herodotus  and  Calliethenes,  about  the  40 
channels  of  the  Araxes,  also  (p.  512)  asserts  that 
some  of  the  Hassagetae  live  in  marshes  fiirmed  by 
riven  and  in  isbmds;  adding  (p.  573)  that  this  dis- 
trict is  flooded  by  the  Araxes,  which  is  divided  into 
many  channels,  of  which  only  one  discharges  itself 
into  the  sea  of  Hyrcania,  while  the  othen  reach 
the  Northern  Ocean.  It  is  surprising  that  Strabo 
does  not  give  to  this  river  of  the  country  ef  the  Has- 
sagetae (which  is  nndonbtedly  the  same  as  that  of 
which  Herodotus  speaks)  the  name  of  Jaxartes,  which 
he  mentions  so  often  (pp.  507,  509,  511, 517, 518), 
and  carefully  distinguishes  (pp.  527 — 529)  from 
the  Araxes  of  the  Uatieni,  or  Armenian  river,  which 
was  known  to  Hecataeus  {Fr.  170).  Strabo  (p. 
513)  as  well  as  Herodotus  (i.  202)  allnde  to  the 
seals,  with  the  skins  of  which  the  natives  clothe 
themselves;  and  it  is  well  known  that  these  animals 
are  found  in  the  Sea  of  Aral  as  well  as  in  the  Cas- 
pian, and  the  lakes  Baikal  and  Oron;  for  these  and 
other  reasons  it  would  seem  that  both  Herodotus  and 
Strabo  were  acquainted  with  that  series  of  lagoons 
from  which  the  Sea  of  Aral  has  been  formed.  This 
was  the  opinion  of  Bayer  [Acta  Pttrop.  toL  L  p. 
398)  and  of  D'Anville,  who  (Carte  du  Monde  dee 
Greet  et  dee  Romamt,  1763)  designates  the  Aral 
by  these  words,  "  Paludes  recipientes  Araxen  apud 
Herodotum."  With  Herodotus  all  this  network  of 
lagoons  forms  a  basin  of  the  interior,  while  Strabo 
connects  it  with  the  N.  Ocean,  directly,  and  not 
through  the  medium  of  the  Hyrcanian  sea,  and  th« 
channel  by  which,  according  to  the  systematic  coe- 
mographera  of  Alexandreia,  this  sea  was  united  to 
the  Ocean.  It  must  be  observed  that  Strabo  distin- 
guishes clearly  between  the  single  month  of  the 
Araxes  of  the  Hassagetae  (Jaxartes)  and  the  nume- 
rous channels  which  go  directiy  to  the  X.  Ocean. 
This  statement  acquires  great  importance  as  imply- 
ing traditionj  of  a  channel  of  communication  between 
the  watera  of  the  Aral  and  the  Icy  Sea;  a  com- 
munication which  probably  took  place  along  that 
lemarkablo  depreaeioo  o'  5°  of  loogitnde  in  kqgth. 
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in  a  direction  ban  SW.  to  NE.,  from  IheAroHtoQix 
"einboachiiTe"oftbe06t.  The  cbancteristic  featara 
of  this  depression  is  an  immense  number  of  chains  of 
small  lakes,  commnnicating  with  each  other,  aiianged 
in  a  circalar  form,  or  like  a  necklace.  These  lakes 
are  probabljr  the  traces  of  Strabo's  channeL  The 
first  distinct  statement  of  the  Sea  of  Aral,  described 
as  a  Tast  and  broad  lake,  sitnated  to  the  E.  of  the 
river  Ural  or  Jaik,  occurs  in  Menander  of  Constao- 
nople,  somamed  the  "  Protector,"  who  lived  in  the 
time  of  the  emperor  Maurice.  (Menand.  Hitt.  Legat. 
Barbarortm  ad  Romano;  pp.  300,  301,  619,  623, 
628,  ed.  Bonn,  1829).  But  it  is  only  with  the 
aeries  of  Arab  geographers,  at  the  head  of  whom 
must  be  placed  El-Istachiy,  that  any  positive  infor- 
mation upon  the  topography  of  thrae  regions  com- 
inences.  (HumboMt,  AHe  Cenlrale,  yoL  ii.  pp^ 
121—364.)  [K.B.J.] 

(TXII  MONIES  (t4  'flfeio  iim,  PtoL  vi.  12. 
§§  1,  4),  a  chain  of  mountains  between  the  rivers 
Ozns  and  Jaxartos,  in  a  direction  from  SW.  to  ME., 
and  which  separated  Scythia  from  Sogdiana  They 
an  identified  with  the  metalliferous  group  of  A$- 
ferak  and  Aldagh,  —  the  Boloai,  Botm,  or  Sotam 
("Mont  Blanc')  of  Edrisi  (ed.  Janbert,  vol  ii. 
pp.  198—200).  The  On  Rupbs  of  Strabo  C^<>" 
wtTfa  p.  517),  which  he  also  calls  the  hill-fort  of 
Arimazes  (Q.  Curt.  vii.  11),  has  been  identified 
by  Droysen,  as  quoted  by  Thirlwall  {Hist,  of 
Greece,  vol.  vL  p.  300),  with  the  pass  of  Kolugka 
or  Derbead,  in  the  Kara-iagk,  between  KisA  and 
Buear  ;  but  as  it  is  called  the  rock  of  the  Oxus,  it 
most  be  looked  for  on  that  river,  and  is  probably 
Kurghaa-T^pa  on  the  Ami.  (Wilson,  Ariana, 
p.  167 ;  Bitter,  Erdhmde,  voL  vii.  p.  734 ;  Hum- 
boldt, Aiie  Centrale,  yoL  iL  pp.  18—20.)  [E3J.] 

OXINES  ('0{fn)i),  a  small  river  on  the  coast  of 
Bitbynia,  according  to  Arrian  {Peripl.  p.  14)  be- 
tween Heracleia  and  Phyllium,  and  according  to 
Marcianus  (p.  70)  90  stjidia  to  the  north-east  of 
Cape  Poeidium.  (Comp.  Anonym.  Peripl.  p.  4,  where, 
as  in  Arrian,  its  name  is  Oxinas.)  It  is  probably 
the  modem  Tthanik.  V^^Z 

OXINGIS.     [AvRiHX.] 

OXTHRACAE  (;ot»pixai,  Appian,  B.  Bitp. 
c.  58),  a  town  of  the  Lusitani,  and  according  to 
Appian  the  largest  they  had ;  but  it  is  not  mentioned 
by  any  other  author.  [T.  H.  D.] 

OXUS  {i  'nf Of,  Polyb.  X.  48 ;  Stiab.  i.  p.  73,  xi. 
pn.  507,  509,  510,  513,  514,  516-518 ;  PtoLvi.  9. 
§§  I,  2.  10.  §§  1,2. 11.  §§  1-4,  7.  12.  §§  1,4. 14. 
§§  1, 2, 14. 18.  §  1 ;  Agathem. ii.  10;  Arrian,  Andb. 
■ii.  28,  29,  30,  iv.  15,  viii.  10,  16;  Plut  Alex.  57; 
Dionys.  747 ;  Pomp.  Mela,  iii.  5.  §  6  ;  Plin.  H.  18  ; 
Q.  Curt.  Til  4, 5, 10 ;  Amm.  Marc  xrziii.  6.  §  52),  a 
river  of  Central  Asia,  on  the  course  of  which  there  ap- 
pears a  considerable  discrepancy  between  the  state- 
ments of  ancient  and  modem  geographers.  Besides 
affirming  that  the  Oxus  flowed  through  Hyrcania  to 
the  Caspian  or  Hyrcanian  sea,  Strabo  (iz.  p.  509) 
adds,  upon  the  authority  of  Aristobulus,  that  it  was 
one  of  the  largest  rivers  of  Asia,  that  it  was  navi- 
gable, and  that  by  it  much  valuable  merchandise  was 
conveyed  to  the  Hyrcanian  sea,  and  thence  to  Albania, 
and  by  the  river  Cyrus  to  the  Euxine.  Pliny  (vi. 
19)  also  quotes  M.  Yarro,  who  says  that  it  was 
ascertained  at  the  time  when  Pompeius  was  carrying 
on  hostilities  in  the  East  against  Mithridates,  that  a 
ionmey  of  seven  days  Sram  the  frontier  of  India 
brought  the  tiaveller  to  the  Icams,  which  flowed 
into  the  Oxus;  the  voyage  continued  along  that 
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river  into  the  Caapan,  and  aonn  it  to  the  CyroKy 
from  whence  a  land  journey  of  no  man  than  five 
days  carried  Indian  merchandise  to  Phasis  in  Footna. 
It  would  appear  (Strab.  I.  c)  that  Patnclea,  the 
admiral  of  Seleucus  and  Antiochus,  had  navigated 
the  Caspian,  and  that  the  results  of  hia  ofaaervaticoi 
were  in  perfect  accord  with  these  statements.  With 
such  definite  accounts  mistake  is  almost  impossible; 
yet  the  country  between  the  Casjrian  and  Uie  Oxus 
has  been  crossed  in  several  directions,  and  not  only 
has  the  Oxus  been  unseen,  but  its  course  has  bees 
ascertuned  to  take  a  direction  to  the  MW.  instead 
of  to  the  SW.;  and  it  flows  not  into  the  Caspian,  but 
the  sea  of  AraL  Sir  A.  Barnes  ( TrwoeU  m  Bo- 
lAara,  vol  iL  p.  188)  doubts  whether  the  Oxus  coold 
indeed  have  had  any  other  than  its  present  coar», 
for  physical  obstacles  oppose  its  entrance  into  the 
Caspian  S.  of  the  hay  of  Balkan,  and  K.  of  that 
point  its  natural  receptacle  is  the  Aral ;  and  .that 
this  has  been  the  case  for  nine  centuries  at  least 
there  is  the  evidence  of  Ibn  Hanldl  (Istachry). 
(Oriental  Geognpkg,  p.  239,  ed.  Onsely,  Lonika, 
1800.).  Singularly  enough,  Pomponius  Mela({.  c) 
describes  very  concisely  the  course  of  the  Oxus 
almost  as  it  is  known  at  present.  "  Jaxartes  et 
Ozos  per  deserta  Scythiae  ex  Sogdianorum  refnooi- 
bua  in  Sy  tbicum  sinum  exeunt,  ille  suo  fonte  grandia, 
bio  incnrsu  aliorum  grandior ;  et  aliquandia  ad 
occasum  ab  oriente  eurrens,  juxta  Dabas  primum 
inflectitur :  ettrra^  ad  Sqitentrionem  cottverto 
itater  Amardos  et  Paesica-t  os  aperit." 

The  course  of  the  Oxus  or  I)jiAomt,  as  it  is 
termed  in  the  Turkish  and  Persian  works  which  treat 
upon  its  basin,  or  Ami  Deryi,  as  the  natives  on 
its  banks  call  it,  whether  we  consider  the  Badak- 
chan  branch  or  Kohcha  to  be  its  source,  or  that  which 
rises  in  the  Alpine  lake  of  Sir-i-lnl,  on  the  siMnr- 
covered  heights  of  theTartaricCancasusof /Vnnfr.haa 
a  direction  from  SE.  to  NW.  The  volume  of  its  waters 
takes  the  same  course  from  37°  to  40°  lat.  with  great 
regularity  from  Khoondooz  to  Chadrit.  About  tb* 
puallel  of  40°  the  Oxus  turns  from  SSE.  to  NNW., 
and  its  waters,  diminished  by  the  numerous  i-lmmKlT 
of  irrigation  which  from  the  days  of  Herodotus  (iii. 
117)  have  been  the  only  means  of  fertilising  the  harrm 
plains  of  Khtoarism,  reach  the  Aral  at  43°  40'. 
Mannert  (vol.  iv.p.4.^2)  and  others  have  seen  in  the 
text  of  Pomponius  MeU  a  convincing  proof  that  in 
his  time  the  Oxus  bad  no  longer  commnnication  with 
the  Caspian.  But  it  can  hardly  be  supposed  that 
the  commerce  of  India  by  the  Caspian  and  the  Oxus 
bad  ceased  in  tiie  little  interval  of  time  which  sepa- 
rates MeU  from  Strabo  and  M.  Varro.  Besides,  the 
statement  of  the  Roman  geographer  remains  singu- 
larly isoUted.  Ptolemy  (L  c),  less  than  a  oentni7 
after  Mela,  directs  the  Caspian  again  from  £.  to  W. 
into  the  Caspian.  The  lower  course  of  the  river,  fiur 
from  following  a  direction  from  S.to  N.,  is  represented, 
in  the  ancient  maps,  which  are  traced  after  Ptolemy's 
positions,  as  flowmg  from  £NE.— WSW.  But  » 
more  convincing  proof  has  been  brought  forward 
by  M.  Janbert  {Mem.  lur  rAncten  Court  de  I'Oxtu, 
Joum.  Attatique,  Dec.  1833,  p.  498),  who  oppoees 
the  authority  of  Hamdallah,  a  famous  geographer  at 
the  14th  century,  whom  he  calls  the  Persian  Era- 
tosthenes, who  asserted  that  while  one  biaocfa  of  the 
Oxus  had  its  d^nche  into  the  sea  Khowarezot 
(Aral),  there  was  a  branch  which  pursued  a  W.  conrae 
to  the  Caspian.  It  should  be  observed  that  Jenkin. 
son(Purcbas,vol.iii.  p.236;  Hakluyt,vol.i.  F-368), 
who  visited  the  Caspian  in  1559,  also  ssys  that 
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tlie  OzmfmiMrly  fell  into  the  gnlf  of  JBtiOnn.  H« 
is  the  anther  of  the  story  that  the  Tnrkamans,  in  the 
hope  of  preventing  the  dimination  of  its  waters  in  the 
npper  part  of  its  courae,  dammed  op  the  mouth  of 
the  river.  Evidence  still  more  positive  of  the  "  d^ 
bouche'  into  the  Caspian  of  a  considerable  river 
which  is  now  dry,  is  afforded  by  observations  on  the 
■ea-coast,  particolarlj  in  the  .Boy  qfSaiian.  The 
earli^  of  these  is  the  snrrey  of  that  bay  by  Captain 
Woodrooffis,  in  1743,  by  order  of  Nadir  Shah,  who 
lays  down  the  "  embouchure  "  of  a  river  which  he 
was  told  was  the  Oxus.  (Hanway,  TVov.  voL  i.  p. 
ISO.)  The  accuracy  of  hu  survey  has  been  con- 
firmed by  the  more  elaboate  investigations  of  the 
Bnssian  snnreyors,  the  results  of  which  are  embodied 
in  the  Periplus  of  the  Caspian  compiled  by  Eichwald 
(.AUe  Gwgr.  d.  Catp.  Metres,  Berlin,  1 838  X  and 
these  kave  no  doubt  that  a  river,  which  could  have 
bean  no  other  than  the  Oxus,  formerly  entered  the 
Caspian  M  the  SE.  of  the  £0;/  of  Saltan  by  two 
branches  ;  in  one  of  these  there  are  still  pools  of  water; 
the  other  is  dry.  How  fat  thej  may  be  traceable 
inland  is  yet  to  be  ascertained;  but  enough  has  been 
determined  to  justify  the  tieUef  of  the  andent  world, 
that  the  Ozos  was  a  channel  of  cominunicstion  be- 
tween India  and  W.  Asia.  The  ancients  describe 
Alexander  as  approaching  the  river  from  Bactra, 
which  was  distant  from  it  400  stadia ;  their  estimate 
is  correct,  and  there  are  no  ftibles  about  the  breadth 
of  the  river.  Arrian,  who  follows  Aristobulus,  says 
that  it  was  6  stadia.  The  very  topography  of  the 
liver's  bank  may  almost  be  traced  in  Curtios ;  for 
there  are  low  eai  peaked  hillocks  near  that  passage 
of  the  Oxus,  while  there  are  none  below  Kikf.  He 
adds  that  the  Oxus  was  a  moddy  river  that  bore 
much  slime  along  with  it ;  and  Barnes  (vol.  iL  p.  7) 
found  that  one-CnIieth  of  the  stream  is  clay  suspended 
in  water.  Polybins'  (i.  c.)  statement  about  tiie  im- 
petnoDs  conrse  of  the  river  and  of  its  falls  is  imtme, 
as  its  channel  is  remarkably  free  from  rocks,  rapids, 
and  whirlpools.  He  has  a  strange  story  about  the 
manner  in  which  the  Aspasii  enter  Hjrcania,  either 
nnder  the  vault  fcimied  by  the  &U  of  the  waters 
(camp.  Strab.  p.  510),  or  over  its  submerged  stream. 
It  is  still  a  popular  belief  that  the  waters  of  the  Aral 
pass  by  a  snbterraneous  channel  to  the  CaspiaiL  At 
Kara  Qoombm,  where  the  caravans  halt,  between 
the  two  seas,  it  is  said  by  some  that  the  water  is 
heard  roshing  beneath.  (Barnes,  vd.  iL  p.  188.) 
The  cooclnsions  to  which  Von  Humboldt  (^Arie  Cen- 
traU,  ToL  iL  pp.  162 — 197)  arrived  as  to  the  phy- 
sical causes  which  may  have  interrupted  the  coonec- 
iaga  between  the  Caspian  and  the  Oxus  are  given 
in  the  article  Jaxabtes.  For  all  that  concerns 
the  modem  geography  of  the  basin  of  the  Oxus 
the  travels  of  our  countrymen,  to  whom  we  owe 
most  of  onr  real  knowledge  of  these  countries, 
shooU  be  consnited  — Elphinatone,  Humes,  Wood, 
and  Lord.  PraCnsor  Wilson  (^Ariana,  pp.  143  — 
145)  has  treated  this  long-vexed  question  with 
great  ability,  and  shown  that  there  is  every  reason 
for  bdiering  the  statements  of  the  ancients  that 
the  Oxos  was  once  the  great  highway  of  nations, 
■ad  pen  an  easy  access  to  the  great  Aralo-Caspian 
basin.  [E.B.J.] 

OXYSn  COJMioi),  "  a  part  of  the  Ligyes,"  as 
Stephanos  asjt  (t.  v.),  on  the  authority  of  Qna- 
dxatns.  StnlM  (p.  185)  terminates  his  description 
of  the  coast  of  Gallia  Narbonensis,  in  which  he  pro- 
eeads  &om  west  to  east,  by  roeotioning  the  harbour 
O^ttns,  so  called  baa  tin  Qxybii  Ligjes.     The 
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Ozybli  were  a  Lignrian  people  on  the  south  coast  ot 
Gallia  Narbonensis ;  but  it  is  not  easy  to  fix  their 
poBiti<Hi  precisely.  They  were  west  of  the  Var  and 
not  far  from  it,  and  they  were  near  to  or  bordered 
on  the  Dedates.  The  Oxybii  bad  a  town  Aegitna, 
but  its  position  is  unknown.  A  brief  sketch  if  the 
history  of  this  people  is  written  under  Deciatks. 
Pliny  (m.  c  4)  places  the  Oxjbii  east  of  the  Ar- 
gentens  river  {Arffenti)  and  west  of  the  Deciates. 
The  Oxybii,  therefore,  occupied  the  coast  east  fixsn 
Fr^jm  as  far  as  the  border  <^  the  Deciates,  who 
had  the  remainder  of  the  coast  to  the  Var.  An- 
tipolis  (^Awtibes)  was  in  the  eountry  of  the  De- 
dates.  [G.  L.] 

OXYDRACAE  ('0{vSp<£Kai),  a  great  natiw  of 
the  Panjdb,  who,  with  the  Malli,  occupied  the  banks 
of  the  Uydaspes  and  Acesines,  and  strenuously  re- 
sisted the  advance  of  Alexander  through  their  coun- 
try. It  was  a  common  belief  of  the  ancients,  that 
it  was  in  a  battle  with  these  people  that  Ptolemy 
saved  the  life  of  Alexander,  and  hence  obtained  the 
name  of  Soter.  (Steph.  B.)  Arrian,  however, 
transfers  the  story  to  the  siege  of  the  Malli  (Mul- 
<d»),  where  Alexander  was  in  imminent  danger  of 
his  life  and  was  severely  wounded  (vL  11).  The 
name  is  written  in  different  ways  by  different 
writers.  Thus  Strabo  writes  it  Sydracae  (xv.  p. 
701),  in  which  Pliny  concurs  (xii.  6),  who  makes 
thdr  coui>try  the  limit  of  Alexander's  advance  east- 
ward ;  in  Oiodoros  they  appear  nnder  the  form  of 
Syracnsaa  (xvii.  98);  lastly,  in  Orosins  as  Saba- 
grae  (iiu  19).  The  name  is  clearly  of  Indian  ori- 
gin ;  hence  it  has  been  conjectured  by  Pott,  that 
the  titlee  commencing  in  this  manner  represent  the 
Hellenized  form  of  the  Sanscrit  Csathro  (king)  cor> 
responding  with  the  Zend  C$atAra,  (Pott,  EU/m, 
Fortch.  p.  Ixvii.)  [V.J 

OXYDRANCAE  COJuSpoyKu),  a  tribe  of  an- 
cient Sogdiana,  appear  to  have  occupied  the  district 
to  the  N.  of  the  Oxos,  between  that  river  and  the 
Jaxartes.     (Ptd.  vi.  12.  §  4.)  [V.] 

OXYMAGIS  ('Ofi/uryw,  Arrian,  Indie.  4),  a 
river  which  flowed  into  the  Gauges,  according  to 
Arrian,  in  the  territory  of  the  Pazalae.  The  same 
people  are  mentioned  by  Pliny  (vL  19)  and  Ptdemy 
(viL  2.  §  1 5)  under  the  name  of  Passalae;  and  may 
be  identified  with  the  Sanscrit  Panixda,  and  as 
dwelling  near  Canjaaibga,  in  the  phun  country  be- 
tween the  Smma  and  the  Ganget.  In  the  im- 
mediate neighbourhood  is  the  river  Ixtmiti,  which 
has  been  doubtless  Graecized  into  Oxumagis.  The 
Sanscrit  appellation  means  "abounding  in  sugar- 
cane," which  applies  perfectly  to  the  land  through 
which  it  flows.  (Cf.  Bitter,  Atien,  ii.  p.  847 ; 
Schwanbeck,  Fragm.  Megaithmit,  p.  28.)      [V.] 

OXYNEIA  ("OJiiMia),  a  town  of  Thessaly, 
eitoated  on  the  Ion,  a  tributary  of  the  Pendus,  and 
perhaps  the  capital  of  the  Talares,  occupied  pro- 
bably the  valley  of  Miritta.  It  is  described  by 
Strabo  as  distant  120  stadia  from  Azorus.  (Stcabb 
viL  p.  327 ;  Leake,  Northern  Greece,  voL  iv. 
p.  279.) 

OXYBYNCHTJS  ('OfV'WCo*,  Strab.  xvu.  p. 
812;  PtoLiv.5.  §59;Steph.  B.  s.v.;Amin.Uare. 
zxiL  16;  Ozyrinchum,  It.  Anton,  p.  157.  ed.  Par- 
they :  Eth.  'Oivpvyx^rtis),  was  the  chief  town  of 
the  Nomos  Oxyrynchites,  in  Lower  Aegypt.  The 
appellation  of  the  nome  and  its  capital  was  derived 
fr<nn  a  fish  of  the  stnrgeoii  species  QAcdpeneer 
Slurio,  Linnaeus;  Athen.  viL  p.  312),  which  was  an 
object  of  religions  worship,  and  had  a  temple  dedi- 
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«at«a  toit  (AeHin,  BUt  An.  x.  46;  Plot  I*,  tt 
Orir.  e.  7.)  The  town  atood  nmrtj  opposito  Ojno- 
polU,  betwiien  tb«  wsstarn  bank  of  the  Nik  ind  the 
Joseph-canal,  laL  28°  6'  N.  At  the  village  of  Bet- 
mam,  which  staoda  on  part  at  the  site  of  Oxttjd- 
<haa,  then  an  aome  remaina— broken  oolomns  and 
cornices  —  of  the  ancient  cit^  (Jomard,  Dacript 
d»  FEgypte,  toL  iL  ch.  16.  p>  55  ;  ChampcUioo, 
TEgypU,  tdI.  L  p.  303,  acq.);  and  a  single  Corin- 
thian column  (D&HHi,  tEgypU,  pL  81),  withoat 
leaTea  or  rolntes,  parti]'  bnried  in  the  sand,  indicates 
a  strootare  of  a  later  period,  probabi;  of  the  age  uf 
Diocletian.  OxjnynchDa  became  the  site  of  an  epis- 
copal see,  and  Apollonins  dated  from  thence  an 
epistle  to  the  Conncil  of  Seleaceia  (Epipban.  Boat*. 
Ixxiii.)  Boman  coina  were  minted  at  OzjrTPchos 
in  the  age  of  Hadrian  and  Antoomns  Pins.  (I.)  Ha- 
drian, with  the  rereraeofPaUsa,  holding  in  her  right 
hand  a  statuette  of  YrnUnj,  in  her  left  a  spear;  or, 
(S.)  Sera{ns  holding  a  stag  in  his  right  hand.  (3.) 
Antoninns,  with  a  rererse,  Pallas  holding  in  her 
right  band  an  axe,  in  her  left  a  statuette  of  Victory. 
(Eckhel,voI.  iv.p.  112.)  [W.B.D.] 

OZE'NE  Coiim,  PtripL  M.  Erythr.  o.  48,  ed. 
MBIIer),  the  ]>rincipal  emporium  of  the  interior 
of  the  district  of  W.  India  ancientlj  called  limTrica. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  the  Sanscrit  Uj- 
jtdni,  the  present  Oufem.  This  place  is  held  bj 
all  Indian  anthurs  to  be  one  of  great  antiqnitj,  and 
a  royal  capital, — as  Pttdemy  calls  it, — the  palace  of 
s  king  Tiastaoea  (viL  1.  §  63).  We  know  for 
certain  that  it  waa  the  capital  of  Vikramadi^ 
who  in  B.  a  56  expelled  the  Sacae  or  Scjthians 
from  his  connti7,  and  founded  the  well  known  Indian 
aeia,  which  has  been  called  from  this  dronmstancs 
the  Saca  aera.  (Lassen,  th  Peatap.  p.  57 ;  Bohlen, 
Alte  Ind.  L  p.  94;  Bitter,  t.  p.  486.)  The  author 
of  the  Periplos  stat«^  that  great  raiietjr  of  com- 
merce waa  sent  down  fiom  Ozene  to  Barygaza 
(I  c).  [V.] 

0Z06ARDAKA,  a  town  in  the  middle  of  Heao- 
potaroia,  recorded  bj  Ammianns,  in  his  account  of 
the  adTance  of  Jnlianus  through  that  oonntiy  (zxIt. 
c.  8).  He  states  that  the  inhabitanta  preserre 
there  a  throne  or  seat  of  judgment  which  thej  sajr 
belonged  to  Trajan.  The  same  story  is  told  in  al- 
most the  same  words  by  Zosimos  of  a  pUoe  he  calls 
Zaragardia  (iii.  1 5).  The  phu»  cannot  now  with 
certainty  be  identified ;  but  Mannert  thinks  it  the 
same  as  shortly  afterwards  bore  the  name  of  Fa- 
coria,  from  Paoorua  (t.  3.  p.  241);  and  Beichard 
holds  it  to  be  the  same  as  Is  or  IzaJmeaopoUa  (the 
present  Zf ft).  [V.] 


PACATIANA.    [Prbtoia.] 

PACHNAMU'NIS  (Uaxraiuvpls,  or  nox»«w- 
fiamls,  PtoL  It.  6.  §  50;  nax"l>^',  Hierocles, 
p.  724),  the  principal  town  of  tlie  Sebennytic  nome 
in  the  Aegyptian  Delta,  lat  31°  6'  N.  It  stood  <m 
the  eastern  shore  of  the  Lake  Butos,  and  very  near 
the  modem  vilhge  of  Bandahm:  (Champollian, 
TEgypte,  vol.  ii.  p.  206.)  [W.  B.  D.] 

PACHY'NUSCnixi"":  Capo  Pauaro),  a  cele- 
brated promontory  of  Sicily,  farming  the  extreme 
8E.  point  of  the  whole  island,  and  one  of  the  three 
promontories  which  were  suppoeed  to  have  given  to 
it  the  name  of  Trinacria.  (Ovid,  FaH.  iv.  479,  Met. 
xiiL  725;  Diraiys.  Per.  467—472;  ScyL  p.  4.  §  13; 


PAOTTB. 

Pti  i.  42;  Strab.  vi.  ppi  265,  S7S,fta;  Ffin.  18.8. 
a.  14;  Pttd.  ui.  4.  §  8;  MeU,  ii.  7.  §  IS.) 

All  the  ancient  geographeia  correctly  describe  it 
as  extendinz  oat  towards  the  8.  and  E.  so  as'  to  be 
the  point  of  Sicily  that  was  the  most  nearly  opposita 
to  Crete  and  the  Peloponnese.  It  is  at  the  same 
time  the  saQtbemmost  point  of  the  whole  iilud. 
The  headland  itself  is  not  lofty,  ba^  formed  by  bold 
projecting  rocks  (^projeeta  taxa  Paotgrm,  Virg. 
Am.  iii.  699),  and  immediately  off  it  lies  a  smaH 
rocky  island  of  considerable  elevation,  which  appears 
to  have  been  generally  regarded  as  forming  the  ac- 
tual promontory.  This  explains  the  exprassioa  <f 
Monnns,  who  speaks  of  "  the  island  rock  of  the  sea- 
girt Pachynus."  (IHom/$.  xiii.  322.)  Ljeajiaax 
also  has  a  simiUr  ^rase.     (>4  fez.  1181.) 

We  learn  from  Cicero  (rerr.  t.  84)  that  then 
was  a  port  in  the  immediate  neigbbourbood  of  the 
promootoi7  to  which  he  gives  the  name  at  Portns 
Pacbyni:  it  was  here  that  the  fleet  of  Verres  was 
stationed  under  his  officer  Cleomenes,  when  the  news 
that  a  squadron  of  pimtee  was  in  the  neigbbooriag 
Port  of  Ulysses  (Portus  Odysaeae)  caused  that  com- 
mander to  take  to  flight  with  precipitation.  The 
Port  of  Ulysses  is  otherwise  unknown;  bat  Ptolemy 
gives  the  name  of  Promontoij  of  Ulysaes  (^Oiunnla 
ixpa,  Ptol.  iii.  4.  §  7)  to  a  point  on  the  S.  coast  of 
the  iaUnd,  a  little  to  the  W.  of  Cape  Pachynus.  It 
is  therefon  probable  that  the  Portus  Fachyni  waa 
the  one  now  called  Porto  dt  Palo,  immediately  ad- 
joining the  promontory,  while  the  Portna  Odysseae 
may  be  identified  with  the  small  bay  or  haihoor  of  La 
Uarta  about  6  miles  distant.  There  an,  however, 
several  rocky  coves  to  which  the  luune  of  ports  may 
be  applied,  and  the  determination  must  therefon  be 
in  Kreat  measun  conjectural  (Smyth's  SieUg,  pp. 
181,185,186.)  The  coovenience  of  this  poet  at  the 
extreme  SE.  point  of  the  island  caused  it  to  be  a  tn- 
queiit  place  of  rendezvous  and  station  for  fleets  ap- 
proaching Sicily ;  and  on  one  occasion,  during  the 
Second  Punic  War  the  Carthaginian  commaDder  Bo- 
miloar  appeara  to  have  taken  up  his  post  in  the  port 
to  the  W.  of  the  promontory,  while  the  Roman  fleet 
lay  immediately  to  the  N.  of  iU  (Liv.  xxiv.  27, 
XXV.  27,  xxxri.  2.)  [B.  H.  B.] 

P  ACTOLCS  (OaiermUs),  a  nnall  river  of  Lydia, 
which  flows  down  from  Mount  Tmolna  in  a  nortlietn 
direction,  and,  after  passing  on  the  west  of  Saidis, 
empties  itself  into  the  Hermus.  (Herod,  v.  lOl ; 
Xenoph.  Cj/rop.  vi.  2.  $  1,  viL  3.  §  4,  Agtt.  i.  30; 
Strab.  xii.  pp.  554,  581,  ziii  p.  625,  fblL;  PtoL  v. 
2.  §  6;  Plin.  v.  30.)  In  ancient  timea  the  Paetolus 
had  carried  in  its  mud,  it  is  said,  a  great  quantity  of 
small  particles  of  gold-dust,  which  were  carefdlly  col- 
lected,  and  wen  bdieved  to  have  been  the  source  of  the 
immense  wealth  poaseited  by  Croesus  and  his  an- 
cestors ;  but  in  Strabo's  time  gold-dust  was  no  longer 
found  in  it.  The  gold  of  this  river,  which  was  b»oe 
called  ChrTsrarhoas,  is  often  spoken  of  by  the  poeta. 
(Soph.  Pha.  392 ;  Dionys.  Perieg.  831 ;  Horn.  Byma. 
in  Dd.  249 ;  Viig.  Aat.  x.  142  ;  Herat  Epod.  xv. 
20;  Ov.  Met.  xi.  85,  &c.;  Senec  Pkoem.  604;  Jo- 
ven.  xiv.  298 ;  Silius  It  i.  158.)  The  little  stresnn, 
which  is  only  10  feet  in  breadth  and  scarcely  I  feat 
deep,  still  carries  along  with  it  »  quantity  rfa  red- 
dish mud,  and  is  now  called  Sarabat.        [L.  S.] 

PACTYE  (noirriiTi,  Herod,  vi.  36 ;  Strab.  viL 
p.  331),  a  town  of  the  Thracian  Chenonese,  on  tfa* 
coast  of  the  Propontis,  36  stadia  from  Cardik, 
whither  Alcibiadea  retired  after  the  Athenians  had 
for  the  second  time  deprived  him  of  tba  command, 
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(DM.  zzii.  74 ;  Nepos,  Ale.  7  ;  eL  Plin.  ir.  18  ; 
SeyL  p.  28.)   Perhaps  Sl  Gm-ge.       [T.  H.  D.] 

PACTYICE  (no«TC<ic<),  a  district  of  North- 
Western  India,  which,  there  ia  ererj  reason  to  snp- 
pose,  mnat  have  been  nearly  the  same  aa  the  modem 
JTot^iRn-,  bnt  pro)»bl7  extended  westward  across  the 
Indus.  It  is  mentioned  bj  Herodotus  with  that  amount 
of  nncertainly  which  attaches  to  almost  all  that  he 
relates  of  the  fiir  East.  Thus  in  the  catalogue  of  the 
produce  of  the  different  satrapies  of  the  Persian  em* 
pire,  Pactjrioe  is  reckoned  after  Bactriana,  and  is  con- 
nected with  the  Armenians,  which  gives  it  an  extent 
too  &r  to  the  W.  (iii.  93).  Agun,  in  his  account  of 
tlie  army  of  Xerxes,  Herodotus  mentions  the  Pas- 
ses in  connexion  with  the  Sagartii,  and  places  them 
under  the  command  of  a  Persian  (vii.  67).  And  in 
the  subsequent  deeeiiption  of  the  former  people,  he 
states  that  their  dress  is  the  same  as  that  of  the 
Pactyes  (viL  8.5).  EridentlT,  therefore,  he  here 
imagines  ths  country  and  the  people  to  hare  occu- 
pied a  district  to  the  N.  and  NE.  of  Persia.  Again, 
Herodotus  states  (iii.  102)  that  the  bravest  of  the 
Indian  tribes  are  those  who  are  in  the  immediate 
neighboarhaod  of  the  city  of  Caspatynis  and  Pao- 
tyice;  and  he  oranects  the  same  two  places  together 
where  he  states  (ir.  c  44)  that  the  celebrated 
Toyage  of  Scylax  of  Caryanda,  which  was  promoted 
by  Damns,  the  son  of  Hystaspes,  commenced  from 
the  same  localitieii.  Mow  we  know  that  Hecataens 
(ap.  Steph.  B.  M.  e.)  placed  Caspatyrus  in  the 
country  of  the  Gandarii  {Fragm.  p.  94,  ed.  Klsn- 
■en) :  hence  the  sttxmg  inference  that  Pactytce  was 
part  of  GandarioR,  if  not,  as  Larcher  has  suppoeed, 
actually  the  same.  [V.] 

PACTKIS.     [CABcntA.] 

PADAEL     [Imdia,  p.  50,  b.] 

PADABGUS  (JUSofTfos,  Arrian,  Indio.  o.  39),  a 
(mall  stream  of  Persis,  which  appears  to  have  flowed 
into  the  Persian  Gulf  near  the  present  Abiuhb:  It 
is  not  possible  to  identify  this  and  some  other  names 
mentioiied  by  Arrian  from  the  Journals  of  Mesrchns, 
owing  to  tile  physical  changes  which  have  taken 
phee  in  the  coast-line.  [V.] 

PADINUM,  a  town  of  Gallia  Cispadana,  known 
eoly  from  Pliny,  who  mentions  the  Padinates  among 
the  mutticipia  of  that  region  (Plin,  iii.  15.  8.  20). 
But  be  affords  as  no  clue  to  its  position.  Cluver 
wvuM  identify  it  with  Botuliao,  between  Ferrara 
and  Uirvndola,  but  this  is  a  mere  conjectnie. 
(Unver.  Ilal.  p.  282.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

PADUS  (niSot:  Po),  the  prindpal  river  of 
Koftbem  Italy,  and  much  the  hirgest  river  in  Italy 
allDgetber.  Hence  Virgil  calls  it  "  flnviornm  rex" 
(fimrg.  L  481),  and  Strata  even  erroneously  terms 
it  the  greatest  river  in  Europe  after  the  Danube. 
(Strab.  iv.  p.  304.)  It  has  its  sources  in  the  Monte 
V«w,  or  Hons  Veeulus,  one  of  the  highest  snnunits 
of  the  Western  Alps  (Plin.  iii.  16.  s.  SO;  Mel.  ii.  4. 
§  4),  and  from  thence  to  the  Adriatic  has  a  course 
of  above  400  miles.  Pliny  estimates  it  at  300 
Boman  miles  without  including  the  windings,  which 
add  about  88  more.  (Plin.  iiL  16.  s.  20.)  Both 
statements  are  beneath  the  truth.  According  to 
nudecn  authorities  its  course,  including  its  windings, 
is  caknlated  at  380  Italian,  or  475  Boman  miles. 
(lUmpoUi,  Da.  Topogr.  g  Italia,  vd.  iii.  p.  284.) 
After  a  very  short  course  through  a  mountain 
vslley  it  descends  into  the  plain  a  few  miles  tma 
SciiKBO,  and  fram  thence  flows  without  intermptjon 
thnngfa  a  plain  or  broad  level  valley  all  the  way  to 
file  MS.    Iti  eooiss  fiom  Saluuo,  aa  fiir  as  Chi- 
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mun  (through  the  district  of  the  ancioit  Vagi* 
enni  and  Tanrini),  is  nearly  NE  ;  but  after  rounding 
the  hills  of  the  Monferrat,  it  turns  due  £.,  and 
pursues  this  course  with  but  little  variation  the 
whole  way  to  the  Adriatic.  The  great  plain  or 
valley  of  the  Po  is  in  fiwt  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant physical  filatures  of  Italy.  Bounded  on  the 
K.  by  the  Alps,  and  on  the  S.  by  the  Apennines, 
both  of  which  ranges  have  in  this  part  of  their 
couise  a  general  direction  from  W.  to  E.,  it  fonns  s 
gigantic  trough-like  basin,  which  receives  the 
whde  of  the  waters  that  flow  from  the  southern 
slopes  of  the  Alps  and  the  northern  ones  of  the 
Apennines.  Hence,  as  Pliny  justly  observes  ({.  c), 
there  is  hardly  any  other  river  which,  within  the 
same  space,  receives  so  many  and  such  important 
tributaries.  Those  from  the  north,  on  its  left  bank, 
are  the  most  considerable,  being  fed  by  the  perpetual 
snows  of  the  Alps;  and  many  of  these  form  exten- 
sive lakes  at  the  points  where  tb^  first  reach  the 
plain;  after  quitting  wliich  they  are  deep  and  narvi- 
gable  rivers,  though  in  some  cases  still  very  rapd. 
Pliny  states  that  the  Padus  receives  in  all  thirty 
tributary  rivers,  but  it  is  difficult  to  know  which  ha 
reckons  «8  such;  he  himself  enumerates  only  seven- 
teen ;  but  this  number  can  be  increased  almost  in- 
definitely, if  we  include  smaller  streams.  The 
principal  tributaries  will  be  here  enumerated  in 
order,  beginning  from  the  source,  and  proceeding 
along  the  left  bank.  They  are  :  I.  the  Clusius 
(CAtiMone),  not  noticed  by  Pliny,  bnt  the  name  of 
which  is  found  in  the  Tabda  ;  2.  the  DuBlA, 
commonly  called  Dnria  Minor,  or  Dora  S^paria  ; 
3.  the  Stura  (5(ura);  4.  the  Orgus  (,Ora>);  5. 
the  DoRiA  Major,  or  Bantica  (Dora  Ballea),  one 
of  the  greatest  d  all  the  tributaries  of  the  Padus  ; 
6.  the  Sesitbs  (Setia)  ;  7.  the  Ticiicos  (Ticmo'), 
flowing  from  the  Lacus  Verbanus  (Logo  Maggiore); 
8.  the  Lamber  or  Lambrub  (Lambro'),  a  much  leas 
considerable  stream,  and  which  does  not  rise  in  the 
high  Alps;  9.  the  Addua  (Adda"),  flawing  from 
the  Lacus  Larius  or  Logo  di  Como;  ID.  theOuj(;s 
(Oglki),  which  flows  frtm  the  Lacus  Sebinus  (Lago 
d  Itm),  and  brings  with  it  the  tributary  waters  of 
the  MeU  (Mella)  and  Clusius  (CkUte);  II.  the 
Miiion»(J/thcta),  flowing  from  the  Logo  di  Garda, 
or  Lacns  Benacns.  Below  this  the  Po  cannot  be  said 
to  receive  any  regular  tributary ;  for  though  it  oom- 
mnnicatea  at  more  than  one  point  with  the  Tartaro 
and  Adige  (Atheas),tbe  channels  are  all  artit{cial,and 
the  bulk  of  the  waters  of  tii»  Adige  are  carried  out  to 
the  sea  by  their  own  separate  channel.  [Athesis.] 
On  the  southern  or  right  bank  of  the  Padus  its 
principal  tributaries  are:  1.  the  Tanabus  (rotioro), 
a  large  river,  which  has  itself  received  the  im- 
portant tributary  streams  of  the  Stura  and  Bor- 
mida,  so  that  it  brings  with  it  almost  all  the  waters 
of  the  Maritime  Alps  and  adjoining  tract  of  the  Li- 
gurian  Apennines  ;  2.  the  Scrivia,  a  contdderable 
stream,  but  the  ancient  name  of  which  ia  imknown; 
3.  the  Trbbia  (Trebbia),  flowing  by  Plaoentis;  4. 
the  Tarus  (Taro);  5.  the  Nicia  (£nn>);  6.  the 
Gabellus  uf  Pliny,  called  also  Secia  (Secciia);  7. 
the  ScuLTENHA,  now  called  the  Panaro ;  8.  the 
BHBirna  (iieno),  flowing  near  Bologna.  To  these ' 
may  be  added  several  smaller  streams,  viz.:  the 
Idex  ildiee),  Silams  {SUlaro),  Vatrenns  (Plin., 
now  5an«mo),  and  Sinnus  (Siimo'),  all  of  whioh, 
discharge  themselves  into  the  eonthem  arm  of  the 
Po,  now  called  the  Po  di  Primaro,  and  anciently 
known  as  the  Spineticiun  Ostium,  below  the  point 
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wbere  it  separates  firain  the  main  stream.  Several 
smaller  tributaries  of  the  rivor  in  the  highest  part 
of  its  coarse  are  noticed  in  the  Tabnla  or  bj  the 
Qeogiapher  of  Savenna,  which  are  not  mentioiud  by 
any  ancient  anthor;  bat  then:  names  are  for  the  most 
part  cormpt  and  nnoert^n. 

Thongh  flowing  for  the  most  part  through  a  great 
plun,  the  Padns  thus  derives  the  great  mass  of  its 
waters  directly  from  two  great  mountain  ranges,  and 
the  consequence  is  that  it  is  always  a  stn»ig,  rapid, 
and  turbid  stream,  and  lias  been  in  all  ages  subject 
to  violent  inundations.  (Virg.  Qtorg.  i.  481 ;  Flin. 
L  c.)  The  whole  soil  of  the  lower  valley  of  the  Po 
is  indeed  a  pure  alluvial  deposit,  and  may  be  con- 
sidered, like  the  valley  of  the  Missisappi  or  the  Delta 
of  the  Nile,  as  formed  by  the  gradual  accumnlatioD 
rf  mud,  sand,  and  gravel,  brought  down  by  the  river 
Hnlf  and  its  tributary  streams.  But  this  process 
was  for  the  most  part  long  anterior  to  the  historical 
period;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  portion 
of  Italy  had  already  acquired  very  much  its  present 
character  and  confignratian  as  early  as  the  time  of 
the  first  Etruscan  ssttlements.  The  valley  of  the 
Padns,  ss  well  as  the  river  itself,  are  well  described 
by  Polybins  (the  earliest  extant  anthor  in  whom  the 
Roman  name  of  Padns  is  found),  as  well  as  at  a  later 
period  by  Strabo  and  Pliny.  (Pol.  iL  16;  Strab.  iv. 
pp.  203,  204,  V.  p.  212;  Flin.  iiL  16.  s.  20.)  Con- 
siderable changes  have,  however,  taken  place  in  the 
lower  part  of  its  coarse,  near  the  Adriatic  sea.  Here 
the  river  forms  a  kind  of  great  delta,  analogoos  in 
many  respects  to  that  of  the  Nile;  and  the  pheno- 
menon is  complicated,  as  m  that  case,  by  the  existence 
of  great  lagunes  bordering  the  coast  of  the  Adriatie, 
which  are  bounded  by  narrow  strips  or  bars  of  sand, 
separating  them  from  the  sea,  tboagh  leaving  open 
occasional  channels  of  commonication,  so  that  the 
lagunes  are  always  salt  and  aSected  by  the  tides, 
which  are  more  sensible  in  this  part  of  the  Adriatic 
tlian  in  the  Mediterranean.  (Strah.  v.  p.  312.)  These 
lagunes,  which  are  well  described  by  ^rabo,  extended 
in  his  time  from  Baveuna  to  Altinnm,  both  of  which 
cities  stood  in  the  lagunes  or  marshes,  and  were 
built  on  piles,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  modern 
Ymux.  Bat  the  whole  of  these  could  not  be  fairly 
considered  as  belonging  to  the  Delta  of  the  Fadus; 
the  more  northerly  being  formed  at  the  mouths  of 
other  rivers,  the  Athesis,  Hednacas,  &c.,  which  had 
no  direct  or  natural  communication  with  the  great 
river.  They  all,  however,  communicated  with  the 
Padus,  and  with  one  another,  by  channels  or  canals 
more  or  less  artificial ;  and  as  this  was  already  the 
case  in  the  time  of  Fliny,  that  author  distinctly 
reckons  the  months  of  the  Padus  to  extend  from 
Savenna  to  Altinnm.  (Flin.  t  e.)  From  the  earliest 
period  that  this  tnct  was  occuped  by  a  settled 
people,  the  necessity  must  have  been  felt  of  embank  ■ 
ing  the  various  arms  and  channels  of  the  river,  ibr 
protectioo  against  innndation,  as  well  as  of  con- 
stmcting  artifiinal  cats  and  channels,  both  for  car- 
rying off  its  superfluous  waters  and  for  purposes  of 
communication.  The  eariiest  works  of  this  kind  are 
ascribed  to  the  Etruscans  (Flin.  2.  c),  and  from  that 
time  to  the  present  day,  they  have  been  carried  on 
with  occasional  interrnptians.  Bnt  in  addition  to 
these  artificial  changes,  the  river  has  from  time  to 
time  burst  its  banks  and  forced  for  itself  new  chan- 
nels, or  diverted  the  mass  of  its  waters  into  those 
which  were  previously  unimportant.  The  meet  re- 
markable of  these  changes  which  is  recorded  with 
Mrtiin^,  toidc  place  in  1 1S3,  when  the  main  stream 
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of  the  Po,  which  then  flawed  S.  of  Femra,  sod* 
denly  changed  its  coone,  and  has  ever  since  flowed 
about  3  miles  N.  of  that  city.  Hence  it  is  pnbaUa 
that  all  the  principal  modem  mouths  of  the  Po,  from 
the  Po  di  Goto  to  the  Po  cULaoKle,  were  in  aodent 
timee  comparatively  inconsiderable. 

Polybins  (ii.  16)  describes  the  Padus  as  having 
only  two  principal  mouths,  which  separated  at  a 
place  called  Trigaboli  (the  site  of  which  cannot  be 
determined);  the  one  of  these  is  called  by  him  Padoa 
(JlaUa),  and  the  other,  which  was  the  principal 
channel,  and  the  one  commonly  navigated,  he  calls 
Okna  or  Holana  COXwa).  This  last  is  in  all  pro- 
bability the  channd  still  called  Po  di  Volano,  which 
nntil  die  great  inundation  of  1 152,  above  noticed, 
was  still  the  principal  mouth  of  the  Po.  The  oUier 
is  probably  the  southernmost  branch  <^  the  river, 
which  separates  from  the  preceding  at  Ferrara,  and 
is  carried  at  the  present  day  by  a  wholly  artificial 
channel  into  the  sea  at  Primaro,  from  whence  it 
derives  the  name  ofPo  tU  Primaro.  Its  pt«e«nt 
month  is  about  IS  miles  N.  rf  Ravenna;  bat  it  aeons 
that  m  the  days  of  Fliny,  and  probably  in  thou  ct 
Polybins  also,  it  discharged  itself  into  the  laganea 
which  then  surrounded  Bavenna  on  all  sides.  PHny 
terms  it  Padusa,  but  gives  it  also  the  name  of  Fosaa 
Augusta,  from  its  course  having  been  artificially 
regnlated,  and  perhaps  altered,  by  that  emperor. 
(Flin.  iiL  16,  s.  20.)  The  same  author  gives  ns  a 
detailed  enumeralioa  of  the  mouths  d  the  Padns  as 
they  existed  in  his  day,  but  from  the  causes  of 
change  already  adverted  to,  it  is  very  difficalt,  if  not 
impossible,  to  identify  them  with  certainty. 

They  were,  according  to  him :  1.  the  Padusa,  or 
Fossa  Angosta,  which  (he  adds)  was  previously 
called  Messanicus :  this  has  now  wholly  ceased  to 
exist  2.  The  Poktds  VATBicin,  evidently  deriving 
its  name  from  being  the  mouth  of  the  river  Va- 
trenns,  which  flowed  from  Forum  CSotnelii,  jost  aa 
the  Po  cU  Primaro  is  at  the  present  day  called  tiie 
mouth  of  the  Smo.  This  was  also  known  as  tba 
Spineticam  Ostanm,  from  the  once  celdnated  ci^  cf 
Spina,  which  was  situated  on  its  bsnks  [SputA]. 
It  was  probably  the  same  with  the  modem  Po  di 
Primaro.  S.  Ostium  Caprasiae.  4.  Sagis.  5.  T»- 
lane,  previously  called  Olane :  this  is  evidently  the 
Olana  of  Polybius,  and  the  modem  Po  di  Voiam>i 
the  two  preceding  cannot  be  identified,  bat  moat 
have  been  openings  osnmanicating  with  the  great 
lagunes  of  Comacchio.  6.  The  Cvtenaria,  periiaps 
the  Po  di  Goto.  7.  The  Fossio  Philistina,  which  seems 
to  have  been  an  artificial  canal,  conveying  the  watso 
of  the  Tartarus,  still  called  Tarlaro,  to  tiie  stau 
This  cannot  be  identified,  the  changes  of  the  moaths 
of  the  river  in  this  part  being  too  considerable.  TIm 
whole  of  the  present  delta,  formed  by  the  actual 
mouths  of  the  Po  (from  the  Po  di  Goto  to  the 
Po  di  Levante),  must  have  been  formed  since  the 
great  change  of  11S2 ;  its  progress  for  some  ces- 
taries  back  can  be  accurately  traced  ;  and  we  know 
that  it  has  advanced  not  leas  than  9  miles  in  little 
more  than  two  centuries  and  a  hal(  and  at  least  IS 
miles  since  the  12th  centniy.  Beyond  this  the 
delta  belongs  rather  to  the  Acige,  and  more  northern 
streams  than  to  the  Po ;  the  next  mooth  being  that 
of  the  main  strsam  of  the  Adiga  itself,  and  Jaat 
beyond  it  the  Porto  di  Brondolo  (the  Brsndalas 
Portns  of  Pliny),  which  at  the  preeent  day  is  tfaa 
month  of  the  Briitta.* 


*  Much  cnruKuinfonnatiancoacaniing  the  dabaof 
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The  chtogM  which  hare  takon  pboe  «  this  Ihic 
of  coast  are  due  not  onljr  to  the  pushing  forwaid  ct 
the  coast-line  at  the  actoal  months  of  the  riTers,  bat 
to  the  filling;  np  of  the  lagnnes.  These  in  ancient 
times  extended  beyond  Ravenna  on  the  S. ;  bat  that 
city  is  now  sonoimded  on  all  sides  by  diy  land,  and 
the  laganes  only  begin  to  the  N.  of  the  Po  di  Pri- 
maro.  Hera  the  lagnnes  of  Comacehio  extend  mer 
a  space  of  above  20  milea  in  length,  as  far  as  the 
moath  of  the  A>  di  Volano ;  but  from  that  pdnt  to 
the  fort  of  Brondoh,  where  the  Venetian  laganes 
begin,  thoogfa  the  whole  ooontiy  is  TSiy  low  and 
marshy,  it  is  no  longer  covered  with  water,  as  it 
ctrnously  vras  at  no  distant  period.  It  is  now, 
therefore,  impossible  to  determine  what  were  the 
paitienlar  laganes  designated  by  Pliny  as  the  Sbp- 
TCM  Makia,  and  indeed  the  passage  in  which  he 
alludes  to  them  is  not  very  clear ;  bat  as  he  calls 
tliem  Atrianornm  Palndes,  they  would  seem  to  have 
been  in  the  neighboariiood  of  Adria,  and  oay  pro- 
bably have  been  the  extensive  lagnnes  (now  con- 
verted into  marshes)  S.  of  Ariano.  At  a  later 
penod  the  name  seems  to  have  been  difierently  used. 
The  Itinerary  speaks  of  the  navigation  "  per  Septem 
Maris  [a  Ravenna]  Altinnm  asqne,"  so  that  the  name 
aeenw  ben  to  be  applied  to  the  whole  extent  of  the  la- 
gnnes ;  and  it  is  employed  in  the  same  sense  by  He- 
rodian  (viiL  7) ;  while  the  Tabnla,  on  the  contrary,  gives 
tbe  nane  to  a  partienlar  point  or  station  on  the  line 
ef  roote  from  Bavenna  to  Altinnm.  This  line,  which 
is  given  in  mach  detail,  most  have  been  by  water, 
thongh  not  so  specified,  as  there  never  oonld  have 
been  a  road  akmg  the  line  in  qnestion;  bat  it  is  im- 
possible to  identify  with  any  certainty  the  stations  or 
paints  named,  {itin.  AnL  p.  136;  Tab.  Petit) 
[VBJnrriA.] 

Polybhis  speaks  of  the  Pados  as  navigable  for  a 
distaoce  of  2000  stadia,  or  250  Boman  miles  from 
the  sea.  (Pol.  ii.  16.)  Strabo  notices  it  as  navi- 
gable from  Phicentis  downwards  to  Bavenna,  with- 
•nt  saying  that  it  was  not  practicable  higher  np : 
and  Flniy  correctly  describee  it  as  beginning  to  be 
navigsbla  from  Augusts  Taurinoram  (riirm),  more 
than  ISO  miles  above  Placentia.  (Strab.  v.  p.  2 17 ; 
PliiL  iii.  17.  8.  21.)  Ancient  writers  already  re- 
marked that  tbe  stream  ol  the  Pados  was  fuller  and 
more  abundant  in  summer  than  in  winter  or  spring, 
owing  to  its  being  ftd  in  great  part  by  the  melting  of 
the  snows  in  tlie  high  Alps.  (Pol.  ii.  16;  Plin.  iii. 
16.  *.  SO.)  It  is  not  till  after  it  has  received  the 
waters  of  Uie  Duria  Major  or  Dora  Ballea,  a  stream 
at  least  as  considerable  as  itself,  that  the  Po  becomes 
a  rsally  great  river.  Hence,  it  is  abont  this  ptnnt  (as 
Nny  obaeiTCs)  that  it  first  attains  to  a  considerable 
dapdi.  Bat  at  the  present  day  it  is  not  practicable 
6r  Teasels  of  any  considerable  burden  above  Casale, 
ahoot.SS  miles  lower  down. 

The  origin  of  the  name  of  Padus  is  uncertain. 
According  to  Hetrodorua  of  Scepsis  (cited  by  Pliny, 
L  c),  it  was  a  Celtic  name,  derived  fiom  the  number 
of  pine-trees  which  grew  around  its  soorces.  The 
etymology  teems  very  doubtful;  but  the  fact  that 
tin  name  was  of  Celtic  (sigin  is  rendered  probable  by 
the  eircmnstance  that,  acctnding  both  to  Polybins 
and  Pliny,  tlis  name  given  it  by  the  Ligurians  (the 
most  anciait  inhabitants  of  its  Unks)  was  Bodmcns 

thsiV,  and  the  changes  iriiich  this  part  of  the  coast 
liai  ODderaone  will  be  foand  in  a  note  appended  to 
€nvia^s  jMeoNr*  Mr  la  JUvolutiona  de  bt  Smface 
dbOUe^  p.7fi,  4toi  edit.  Paris,  1825. 
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or  Biidencos  (BiSryieot,  Pol.  ii.  16;  Plin.  iii.  16. 
s.  30),  a  name  said  to  be  derived  from  its  great 
depth.  It  is  well  known  that  it  was  early  identified 
by  the  Greeks  with  the  mythical  Ebidahub,  and 
was  commonly  called  by  them,  as  well  as  by  the 
Latin  poets,  by  that  name,  even  at  a  late  period. 
The  origin  and  history  of  this  name  have  been  lUready 
given  in  tbe  article  Ekidanus.  It  may  be  added, 
that  the  poplar  trees  which  figure  in  the  fable  of 
Phae'ton  (in  its  later  form)  evidently  refer  to  the  tall 
and  giacefal  trees,  still  commonly  known  as  Lom- 
batdy  poplars,  from  their  growing  in  abundance  on 
the  banks  of  the  A>.  [E.  H.  B.] 

PADUSA.    [Padus.] 

PADTANDUS  (noSvoi'tot),  a  town  in  Cataooia, 
or  the  sontfaemmost  part  of  Cappadocia,  about  33 
miles  to  the  south-east  of  Fanstinopolis,  near  tbe 
pass  of  Mount  Taurus  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Cilician  Gates.  (Ptol.  v.  7.  §  7.)  The  town,  which 
was  extended  by  the  emperor  Valens,  is  mentioaed 
in  the  Itineraries,  bat  its  name  assumes  difierent 
forms  ;  as,  Paduandus  (Toi.  Peut),  Podandos  (It. 
Ant-p.  US),  Hansio  Opodanda  (/(. Bieroi.  p.  578), 
and  Rhegepodandos  (Hieroel.  p  699).  The  place  is 
described  by  Bssilins  (Epiit  74)  as  one  of  the  most 
wretched  holes  on  earth.  It  is  said  to  have  derived 
its  name  from  a  small  stream  in  the  nogbboarbocd. 
(Const  Porphyr.  ViL  Basil.  36 ;  comp.  Cedren.  p. 
575 ;  Jo.  Scylitz.  Bit.  pp.  829,  844.)  The  place 
is  still  called  Podmd.  [L.  S.] 

PAEA'NIA.    [Athca,  p.  333,  b.] 

PAEA'NIUM  (notdviar),  a  town  in  Aetolis, 
near  the  Achelous,  a  Uttle  S.  of  Itfaoria,  and  K.  of 
Oeniadae,  which  was  on  the  other  side  of  the  river. 
It  was  only  7  stadia  in  circumference,  and  was 
destroyed  by  Philip,  b.  o.  219.  (Polyb.  iv.  65.) 
Paeaniom  was  perhaps  rebuilt,  ud  may  be  the 
same  town  as  Phana  Otina),  which  was  taken  by 
the  Achaeans,  and  whidi  we  learn  from  tbe  narrative 
in  Pansanias  was  near  the  sea.  (Pans.  z.  18.) 
Stepbanus  mentions  Phana  as  a  town  of  Italy ;  bat 
for  nikts  'iToAlat,  we  ought  probably  to  nad 
n<(\u  AlrvXliu.     (Steph.  B.  :  v.  *dti<u.') 

.PAELCNTIUM  {lliiA6may,  Ptol.  ii.  6.  §  S3), 
a  town  of  tbe  Langoiies  in  Astoria,  variously  identi- 
fied with  ApUttu,  Pola  de  Lena,  and  Concgo  de 
Pilottna.  [T.  H.  D.] 

PAEMAMI,  mentioned  in  Caesar  {B.  O.  u.  4) 
with  the  Condrusi,  Eborones,  and  Caen>etii,  and  the 
four  peoples  are  included  in  the  name  of  Germam. 
D'Anville  conjectures  that  they  were  near  the  Cm- 
drusi,  who  probably  held  the  country  which  is  now 
called  Condrox.  [Condbusi.]  The  Paemani  may 
have  occupied  the  countiy  (»lled  Payt  de  Fmn- 
metme,  of  which  Durburg,  Larocke  on  the  Owthe, 
and  Jiochefort  on  the  Homme  are  the  chief 
towns.  [G.  L.] 

PAEON  (tliuAr,  Scyl.  p.  28),  a  town  of  Thrace, 
mentioDed  only  by  Scylai.  [T.  H.  D.] 

PAE'ONhS  (llaloKfi,  Hom.  H  845,  zvL  287, 
zvH.  348,  xzi.  139;  Herod,  iv.  33,  49,  v,  I,  13,98, 
vil  113, 185;  Thoc.  iL96;  Strab.  i.  pp.  6,  28,  vii. 
pp.  316, 318, 323, 329, 330.331;  Arrian,  Jiiai.  B. 
9.  §  2,  iiL  12.  §4;  Pint  AUie.  39;  Polyaen.  Strat. 
iv.  12.  §  3;  Enstath.  odifom.  11  xvi.  287;  Liv.  zliL 
51),  a  people  divided  into  several  tribes,  who,  before 
the  Argolic  colonisation  of  Ematbia,  appear  to  have 
occupied  the  entire  country  afterwards  called  Mace- 
donia, with  the  exception  of  that  portion  of  it  whidi 
was  considered  a  part  of  Thrace,  As  the  Macedo- 
nian kingdom  inereiiMd,  the  district  called  PAicona. 
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(nmtria,  Thne.  ii.  99;  PolTb.  r.  97,  zxit.  8; 
Stnb.  Tu.  pp.  813,  318,  339,  331 ;  PtoL  iJL  13. 
§  38;  Lir.  xxxiii.  19,  zzxriii.  17,  zzzix.  64,  zL  3, 
zIt.  29;  Plin.  !▼.  17,  H  89)  was  carUUed  of  its 
dimeraioiu,  on  rraiT'  aide,  thongh  th«  num  still 
continued  to  be  applied  in  a  general  aense  to  the 
great  belt  of  interior  ooontiy  which  ooTered  TTpper 
and  Lower  Macedonia  to  the  N.  and  NE.,  and  a 
portion  of  which  was  a  nonarchy  nominally  inde- 
pendent of  Hacadonia  nntil  fifty  years  after  the 
death  of  Alexander  the  Great.  The  banks  of  the 
"  wide-flowing  Azins  "  seem  to  hare  been  the  centra 
of  the  Paeoaian  power  from  the  time  whenPyraechmes 
and  Asteropaens  led  the  Paeomana  to  the  aaustanoe  of 
Priam  (Horn.  U.  cc),  down  to  the  latest  azistenca  of 
the  monarchy.  They  appear  neither  as  Macedo- 
nians, Thracians,  or  Dlyriana,  bat  professed  to  be 
descended  from  the  Tencri  of  Troy.  When  Megs- 
baxns  crossed  the  river  Strymon,  he  conqoered  the 
Paeonians,  of  whom  two  tribes,  called  the  ^ropaeonea 
and  Paeoplae,  were  deported  into  Asia  by  ezpress 
order  of  Dareios,  whose  fiuiey  had  been  struck  at 
Sardis  by  seeing  a  beaalifal  and  shapely  Paeimian 
woman  carrying  a  Teesel  <m  her  head,  leading  a 
horse  to  water,  and  spinning  flaz,  all  at  tlie  same 
time.  fHerod.  T.  12 — 16.)  These  two  tribes  were 
the  Paeonians  of  the  lower  districts,  and  tbsir 
conntiy  was  afterwards  taken  poesession  of  by  the 
Thradans.  When  the  Temenidae  had  aajoired 
Emathia,  AImo|ua,  Crestotaia,  and  Hygdonia,  the 
kings  of  Paeonia  still  oontinoed  to  role  over  tlie 
ooontiy  beyond  the  straits  of  the  Azins,  nntil  Philip, 
son  of  Amyntas,  twice  redneed  them  to  terms,  when 
weakened  by  the  recent  death  of  their  kingAgis;  and 
they  were  at  length  sabdoed  by  Akzander  (Diodor. 
ziz.  3,  4,  S3,  ZTii.  8);  after  which  they  were  pro- 
bably sobmissiTs  to  the  Manednnian  sovereigns.  An 
inscribed  marble  which  has  been  discovered  in  the 
acropolis  rf  Athens  records  an  mterchange  of  good 
offices  between  the  Athenians  and  Andoleoo,  king  of 
Paeonia,  in  the archonship  of  Diotimns,  B.o.354,ora 
fsw  yean  after  the  aoceesioo  of  PhiUp  and  Andolecn 
to  their  reepective  thrones.  Tb«  coins  of  Aadoleon, 
who  reigned  at  that  time,  and  adopted,  after  the 
the  death  of  Alexander,  the  common  types  of  that 
prince  and  his  sncceesors, — the  head  of  Alexander 
in  the  character  of  young  Heracles,  and  cm  the  ob- 
verse tite  figure  of  Zeus  AStopborus, — prove  the  d- 
vilisstion  of  Paeonia  nnder  its  kings.  Afterwards 
kings  cf  Paeonia  are  not  heard  o^  so  that  their  im- 
portance must  have  been  only  transitory ;  but  it  is 
certun  tiiat  during  the  troublous  times  of  Macedonia, 
that  is,  in  the  reign  of  Cassander,  the  prindpality  of 
the  Paeonians  existed,  and  afterwards  disappeared. 
At  the  Roman  conquest  the  Paeonians  on  the  W.  of 
the  Axius  were  induded  in  Macedonia  Secunda. 
Paeonia  extended  to  the  Dentheletae  and  Maedi  of 
Thrace,  and  to  the  Dardani,  Peiwstae,  and  Daaaaretii 
of  lUyria,  o(Hn{nhending  the  various  tribes  who 
ooenpMI  the  upper  valleys  <k  the  Erigon,  Axius, 
Strymoo  and  Augitas  as  fiu"  S.  as  the  fertile  plain 
of  Siris.  Its  prindpol  tribes  to  the  E.  were  the 
Odomanti,  Aestrad,  and  Agrianes,  parts  of  whose 
ooontiy  wan  known  by  the  names  of  Parstrymonia 
and  Parorda,  the  former  containing  probably  the 
yalleys  of  the  Upper  Strynun,  and  of  its  great  tribu- 
tary the  river  of  Strumiua,  the  Utter  the  adjacent 
mountains.  On  the  W.  frontier  of  Paeonia  its  snb- 
divinons  bordering  on  the  Penestae  and  Daaaaretii 
were  Denriopos  and  Pelagonia,  which  with  Lyn- 
oestis  compnfaended  the  entin  oouitiy  watered  by 
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the  Erigon  and  its  bnnclics.  (Leake,  NorAern 
Greeet,  voL  iii.  pp.  313, 306, 463, 47a)  [E.  B.  J.] 
PAEONIA.  CPabomes.] 
PAEfTNIDAE.  [Attica,  p.  336,  >.] 
PAEOPLAE.  [PAEOKZ&] 
PAESICL  [AsTURSs,  p.  349.J 
PAESTANUS  SINUS.  [PAzaTOM.] 
PAESTUM  (nourrov,  Ptol.;  nmurr6t,  Stiakj 
Eth.  TSaiffrar6t,  Paestanna:  Bains  at  Pfto),  a  dty 
of  Locania,  oo  tiie  Tyrrhenian  sea,  about  5  milea  & 
<^  the  month  of  the  Silarns.  It  was  originally  a 
Oresk  cdony,  named  PomDOKia  (HairfiSiaria:  JEtk, 
nofff  iSwuiriit),  and  was  fbanded  by  a  colony  frm 
Sybaris,  on  the  oppomte  coast  of  Loonia.  (Strab.  v. 
PL  251;  Scymn.  Ch.  34S;  ScyL  p.  3.  §  13.)  The 
date  of  its  foundation  is  oncertun,  but  it  may  pro- 
bably be  nCsmd  to  the  period  of  the  chief  prosperity 
of  Sybaris,  when  that  <aty  ruled  over  the  whole  of 
Locania,  from  one  sea  to  the  other,  or  from  650  to 
510  B.a  [SnuBiB.]  It  may  be  obeerved,  also, 
that  Solinna  calls  Posidonia  a  i^orie  cokmy;  and 
thoogh  his  astbority  is  worth  Httle  in  itad^  it  is 
confirmed  by  the  oocnrrence  of  Doric  forma  on  cons 
of  the  dty:  hence  it  seems  probable  that  the  Done 
settlers  from  Troeien,  who  fbirmed  part  of  the  ori- 
ginal odony  of  Sybaris,  bnt  were  sobaequsntly  ez- 
pelled  by  the  Aehaeaos  (Arist.  Pol  r.  3%  may  have 
mdnly  contibnted  to  the  eslaUishmeot  of  Uw  new 
colony.  According  to  Strabo  it  was  originally  fijonded 
dose  to  the  sea,  but  was  subsequently  reowved  far- 
ther inland  (Strab.  tc);  the  change,  however,  was 
not  considerable,  as  the  still  eziating  rains  of  the 
ancient  dty  are  little  more  than  luitf  a  mile  fion 
the  coast 

We  know  acaredy  anything  of  the  eariy  history  of 
Poddonia.  It  is  inddentally  mentioned  by  Herodotus 
(I  167)  in  a  maimer  that  proves  it  to  have  been 
abeady  in  existence,  and  apparaitly  as  a  conside- 
rable town,  at  the  period  of  the  fonndation  of  the 
ndghboaring  Velia,  aboat  B.O.  540.  Bat  this  is  the 
only  notice  of  Poeidonia  nntil  after  the  £dl  of  its 
parent  dty  of  Sybaris,  B.C.  510.  It  has  been  sop- 
posed  by  some  modem  writera  that  it  received  a 
great  accesaicn  to  its  popnistion  at  that  period ;  hot 
Herodotos,  who  notices  the  Syl>arites  as  settling  on 
that  occasion  at  La9s  and  Scidros,  does  not  diode 
to  Posidonia.  (Herod,  vi.  31.)  There  are,  indeed, 
few  among  the  dties  of  Magna  Graeda  of  which  we 
hear  less  in  history;  and  tiM  only  evidence  of  the 
flonriahing  condition  and  prosperity  of  Posidonia,  ia 
to  be  found  in  the  numbers  of  its  cdns  and  in  the 
splendid  architectord  remains,  so  well  known  as  the 
temples  of  Paestum.  From  its  northedy  podtion,  it 
must  have  been  one  of  the  first  dties  that  suffered 
fixxn  the  advancing  power  of  the  Locaniana,  as  it 
was  certainly  one  (tf  the  firet  Gre^  eoloniea  that 
fell  into  the  hands  of  that  pec^  (Stnb.  v.  p.  351.) 
The  date  of  this  event  is  very  uncertain;  but  it  is  pro- 
bable that  it  most  have  taken  place  Man  B.C.  390^ 
whenthedtyof  LaBswasbesiKed  by  the  Locanians, 
and  had  apparently  become  the  bnlwaric  of  Magna 
Graeda  en  that  dde.  [Haoha  Gbaboia.]  We  lam 
from  a  curious  passage  of  Aristoxenns  (q>.  AtlUu. 
ziv.  p.  632)  that  the  Greek  inhabitants  wen  not  ez- 
polled,  bat  compelled  to  submit  to  the  anthoiity  <f 
the  Lncanians,  and  recdve  a  barbarian  colony  within 
their  walls.  They  still  retainsd  many  of  their  ess- 
toms,  and  for  ages  afterwards  continued  to  aiwiiiilils 
at  a  certain  festival  every  year  with  the  ezpress 
porpose  of  bewailing  tbdr  captivity,  and  reviving 
the  tnditiona  of  thor  pi'uspari^.    It  wooU  tjffmt 
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ftnm  Lijj  (nil.  17),  though  the  passage  is  not 
qnite  i&tiiiet,  tliat  it  was  recorered  bj  Alexander, 
king  of  Epinis,  as  late  as  B.  a  330;  but  if  so,  it 
certainl;  soon  fell  again  into  the  bands  of  the  bar- 
barians. 

Posidonia  passed  with  the  rest  of  Lacania  into 
tlie  hands  of  the  Romans.  We  find  no  mention  of 
it  on  this  occasion;  but  in  B.  c.  273,  immediately 
after  the  departure  of  Pjrrhns  from  Italj,  the 
Bomans  established  a  colony  there  for  the  secnrity 
of  their  newly  acquired  territory  on  this  side.  (Lir. 
Spit.  liT.j  VolL  Pat.  L  14;  Strab.  r.  p.  251.)  It 
was  probably  at  this  period  that  the  name  was 
changed,  or  cormpted,  into  Paestttm,  thongh  the 
change  may  have  already  taken  place  at  the  time 
when  the  city  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Lncaniana. 
Bat,  from  the  time  that  it  became  a  Koman  colony, 
the  name  of  Faestnm  seems  to  have  exclusively  pre- 
vailed ;  and  even  its  coins,  which  are  inscribed  with 
Greek  characters,  have  the  legend  IIAIS  and 
nAIXTANO.  (Eckhel,  vol  i.  p.  158.)  We  hear 
but  little  of  Paestnm  as  a  Boman  colony:  it  was  one 
of  the  Coloniae  Latinae,  and  distinguished  itself  by 
its  nnshaken  fidelity  throughout  the  Second  Funic 
War.  Thus  the  Faestani  are  mentioned  as  sending 
gijden  paterae  as  a  present  to  the -Koman  senate 
just  before  the  battle  of  Cannae  (Liv.  zxii.  36). 
Again  in  B.  c  210  they  famished  ships  to  the 
squadron  with  which. D.  Qointius  repured  to  the 
si^e  of  Taientnm  ;  and  the  following  year  they 
were  among  the  eighteen  colonies  which  still  pro- 
fessed their  readmess  to  furnish  supplies  and  recruits 
to  the  Boman  armies,  notwithstanding  the  long-con- 
tinned  piessui«  of  the  war,  (Liv.  xxvi.39,  xxvii.  10.) 
Paestnm  was  therefore  at  this  period  still  a  fioorish- 
ing  and  considerable  town,  bnt  we  hear  little  more 
of  it  doring  the  Roman  Republic.  It  is  incidentally 
mentiooed  by  Cicero  in  one  of  his  letters  (^Ep.  ad 
Alt.  xi.  17);  and  is  noticed  by  all  the  geographers 
■s  a  still  snbeiating  municipal  town.  Strabo,  how- 
ever, observes  th^  it  was  rendered  unhealthy  by 
the  stagnation  of  a  small  river  which  flawed  beneath 
its  walls  (v.  pi  251);  and  it  was  probably,  therefore, 
already  a  decUning  place.  Bnt  it  was  still  one  of 
the  eight  Praefectnrao  of  Lncania  at  a  considerably 
later  period  ;  and  inscriptions  attest  its  continued 
enstence  thnnghout  the  Boman  Empire.  (Stnb.  L  c. ; 
Flin.  iii.  S.  s.  10;  Ptol.  iii.  1.  §  8;  Lib.  Colon,  p. 
S09;  Orell.  Ijucr.  135,  2492,  3078;  Bull.  d.  Inst 
AtA,  1836,  p.  152.)  In  some  of  these  it  bean  the 
title  of  a  Colonia;  bnt  it  is  uncertain  at  what  period 
it  attained  that  rank :  it  certainly  cannot  refer  to 
the  original  Latin  colony,  as  that  must  have  become 
merged  in  the  mnnicipal  condition  by  the  effect  of 
the  Lex  Jnlia.  We  learn  from  ecclesiastical  autho- 
rities that  it  became  a  bishopric  at  least  as  early  as 
the  fifth  centniy;  and  it  is  probable  that  its  final 
decay  and  desolation  was  owing  to  the  ravages  of  the 
Saracens  in  the  tenth  century.  At  that  time  the 
episcopal  see  was  removed  to  the  neighbouring  town 
of  Copoeew,  in  an  elevated  situation  a  few  miles 
inland. 

Paestnm  was  chiefly  celebrated  in  ancient  times 
for  its  roses,  which  possessed  the  peculiarity  of 
flmrering  twice  a  year,  and  were  considered  as  sur- 
passing all  others  in  fragrance.  (Virg.  Georg.  iv. 
118;  Ovid,  Met  xv.  708;  Propert.  iv.  5.  59;  Mar- 
tial, iv.  41.  10,  vi.  80.  6;  Auson.  leh/tt.  14.  11.) 
The  roses  that  stiU  grow  wild  among  the  mins  are 
aaid  to  retain  their  ancient  property,  and  flower 
regularly  both  in  liay  and  Kovember. 
Toun. 
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The  <it«  of  Paestnm  appears  to  hare  continued 
wholly  uninhabited  firom  the  time  when  the  episcopal 
see  was  removed  till  within  s  very  recent  period. 
It  was  not  till  the  middle  of  the  last  centniy  that 
attention  was  drawn  to  the  mins  which  are  now  so 
celebrated.  Though  they  can  hardly  be  said  to  have 
been  then  first  discovered,  as  they  mast  always  have 
been  a  cmspicuous  abject  from  the  Bag  iff  Salerno, 
and  could  not  but  have  been  known  in  their  immediate 
neighbourhood,  they  were  certainly  unknown  to  the 
rest  of  Europe.  Even  the  diligent  Clnverius,  writing 
in  1624,  notices  the  fact  that  there  were  mins 
which  bore  the  name  of  Paio,  without  any  allusion 
to  their  character  and  importance.  (Cluver.  IlaL 
p.  1255.)  They  seem  to  have  been  first  visited  by 
a  certain  Count  Gazola,  in  the  service  of  Charles  VII., 
King  of  Naples,  before  the  middle  of  the  Ust  oentuiy, 
and  were  described  by  Antonini,  in  his  votk  on  the 
topography  of  Lncania  (Naples,  1745),  and  noticed 
by  Mazzocchi,  who  has  inserted  a  dissertation  on  the 
history  of  Faestum  in  his  work  on  the  Heraclean 
Tables  (ppi  499—51 5)  published  in  1754.  Beibtv 
the  end  of  the  century  they  became  the  subject  of 
the  special  works  of  Hagnoni  and  Paoli,  and  were 
visited  by  trnvellers  from  all  parts  of  Enropei 
Among  these,  Swinburne  in  1779,  has  left  a  very 
accurate  description  of  the  mins ;  and  their  acchi- 
tectural  details  are  given  by  Wilkins  in  his  Magna 
Graeda  (foL  Cambr.  1807). 

The  principal  mins  consist  of  the  walls,  and  three 
temples  standing  within  the  space  enclosed  by  them. 
The  whole  circuit  of  the  walls  can  be  clearly  made 
out,  and  they  are  in  many  places  standing  to  a  con- 
siderable height ;  several  of  the  towers  also  remain 
at  the  angles,  and  vestiges  of  the  ancient  gates, 
which  were  four  in  number ;  one  of  these,  on  the  E. 
side  of  the  town,  is  nearly  perfect,  and  surmounted  by 
a  r^nUrly  constmcted  arch.  The  whole  circuit  of  the 
walls  forms  an  irregular  polygon,  about  3  miles  in  cir- 
cumfierence.  The  two  principal  temples  stand  not  far 
fromthesouthemgateofthecity.  The  finest  and  most 
ancient  of  these  is  commonly  known  as  the  temple 
of  Neptune;  bnt  there  is  no  authority  for  the  name, 
beyond  the  bet  that  Neptune,  or  Poseidon,  was  un- 
questionably the  tutelary  deity  of  the  city  which 
derived  bam  him  its  ancient  name  of  Foudonia. 
The  temple  was  hypaethral,  or  had  its  cella  open  to 
the  sky,  and  is  195  feet  long  by  79  wide:  it  is  re- 
markably perfect ;  not  a  single  oolnnm  is  wanting, 
and  the  entablature  and  pediments  are  almost  entire. 
The  style  of  architecture  is  Doric,  but  its  proportions 
are  heavier,  and  the  style  altogether  more  ma&sive' 
and  solid  than  any  other  extant  edifice  of  the  kind. 
On  this  account  some  of  the  earlier  antiquarians  dis- 
puted the  fact  of  its  Greek  origin,  and  ascribed  it  to 
the  Phoenicians  or  Etruscans  :  but  there  is  not  a 
shadow  of  foundation  for  this ;  we  have  no  trace  of 
any  settlement  on  the  spot  before  the  Greek  colony; 
and  the  architectnre  is  of  pure  Greek  style,  though 
probably  one  of  the  most  ancient  specimens  of  the 
Doric  order  now  remaining.  About  100  yards  from 
the  temple  of  Neptune,  and  nearer  to  the  south  gate, 
is  the  second  edifice,  which  on  account  of  some  pecu- 
liarities in  its  plan  has  been  called  a  Basilica,  hot  is 
unquestionably  also  a  temple.  It  is  of  the  kind 
called  peendo-dipteral;  but  difiers  from  every  other 
ancient  building  known  in  having  nine  columns  at 
each  end,  while  the  interior  is  divided  into  two  parts 
by  a  single  range  of  columns  running  along  the 
centre  of  the  buildmg.  It  was  probably  a  temple 
consecrated  to  two  difi°erent  divinities,  or  rather,  in 
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fact,  two  temiifls  united  in  one.  It  Ins  18  co- ' 
lomns  in  nch  side,  and  is  180  feat  long  by  80  in 
Tridtb.  Tlia  third  temple,  which  is  at  some  distance 
from  the  other  two,  nearer  to  the  N.  gate  of  the 
town,  and  is  commonly  known  as  the  Temple  of 
Ceres  or  Vesta  (though  there  is  no  reason  {or  either 
name),  is  much  smaller  than  the  other  two,  being 
eoty  108  feet  in  length  by  48  in  breadth :  it  presenU 
no  remarkable  anihitectaral  peculiarities,  but  is,  as 
well  as  the  so-called  Basilica,  of  much  Uter  date 
than  the  great  temple.  Mr.  Wilkins,  indeed,  would 
assign  them  both  to  the  Boman  period :  bnt  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  recondle  this  with  the  history  of  the  city, 
which  nerer  appears  to  have  been  a  place  of  much 
importance  onler  the  Boman  rule.  (Swinburne's 
TrattU,  ToL  it  pp.  131—188  i  WiUdns's  Magua 
Qraeeia,  pp.  65—67.) 

The  other  remains  are  of  little  importance.  The 
vestiges  of  an  amphitheatre  exist  near  the  centre 
of  the  city;  and  not  fiur  bata  them  are  the 
fallen  ruins  of  a  fonrth  temple,  of  small  sise  and 
clearly  of  Boman  date.  Ezcarations  hare  also  laid 
ban  the  foundations  of  many  houses  and  other  build- 
ings, and  the  traces  of  a  pcrtioo,  which  appear  to 
indicate  the  sits  of  the  ancient  forum.  The  remains 
of  an  aqueduct  are  also  visible  outside  the  walls; 
and  numerous  tombs  (some  of  which  sre  said  to  be 
of  much  interest)  have  been  recently  brought  to 
light. 
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Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  10).  It  is  probable  that  the  wcnUp 
of  the  Argive  Hera,  or  Juno,  was  brought  hither  \ij 
the  Troezenian  colonists  of  Posidonia.  Pliny  places 
the  temple  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  Silarns  ;  Strabo^ 
probably  more  oHrectly,  on  the  S. 

The  eztensive  gulf  which  extends  from  the  pn- 
montoty  of  Minerva  (the  Puitta  dcUa  CampaadU) 
to  the  beadknd  called  Posidium  (the  iHmtediLi- 
cosa),  and  is  now  known  as  the  (hdf  of  SaUrm, 
derived  its  ancient  name  from  the  city  of  Paestnm, 
being  called  by  the  Bomans  Paksxabus  Sdito,  and 
by  the  Greeks  the  gulf  of  Posidooia  (Jloatiitnti- 
rns  KiXns.  (Strab.  T.  p.  SSI ;  Sinn*  Paestanus, 
Plin.  iiL  S.  a.  10 ;  MeL  iL  4.  S  9;  Cic.  nd  il(t  xvi. 
6.)  [E-H3.] 


FLAX  or  FAIRDK. 

A.  Temple  of  Neptune. 

B.  Temple,  commonly  called  BasUlca. 

C.  Smaller  temple,  of  Vetla  (?). 

D.  Amphitbratre. 

P..  Other  ruins  of  Roman  time. 
F  F.  Gate>  of  the  citjr. 
G.  Riter  SaUo, 

The  small  riv«r  which  (as  already  noticed  by 
Strabo),  by  stagtutting  nnder  the  walls  of  Paestnm, 
rendered  its  sitnation  so  unhealthy,  is  now  called  the 
Saiio  :  its  sncient  name  is  not  mentioned.  It  forms 
extensive  deposits  of  a  calcareom  stons,  resembling 
the  Boman  travertin,  which  forms  an  excellent 
building  material,  with  which  both  the  walls  and 
edifices  of  the  city  have  been  constmcted.  The  ma- 
laria, which  caused  the  site  to  be  wholly  abandoned 
during  the  middle  ages,  has  already  sensibly  dimi- 
nished, rince  the  resort  rf  travellers  ha*  again  at- 
tracted a  small  population  to  tbs  spot,  and  given 
rise  to  some  cultivation. 

About  five  miles  from  Paestum,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Silams  or  Sde,  stood,  in  sncient  times,  a  cele- 
brated temple  of  Juno,  which,  according  to  the  tra- 
dition adopted  both  by  Strabo  and  Pliny,  was  founded 
by  the  Argonauts  nnder  Jaaon  (Strab.  vL  p.  252  ; 


ooDis  or  rAasTiw. 

PAESnX  A  (noKToDAa),  a  town  of  the  Tnrdetam 
in  Hispania  Baetica.  (PtoL  it  4.  §  13.)  It  ia 
identified  by  tJkert  with  SaUerat,  but  its  site  is 
uncertain. 

PAESUS  (Umais),  an  ancient  town  on  the  coast 
of  Trees,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Propootis,  between 
Lampeacus  and  Pariunu  (Horn.  72.  il  828,  v.  612; 
Herod,  t.  1 17.)  At  one  period  it  received  colonists 
from  Miletus ;  bat  in  Strabo's  time  (xiii.  p.  589)  the 
town  was  destroyed,  and  its  iuhabitants  had  trans- 
ferred themselves  to  Lampsacos,  which  was  likewise 
a  Milesian  colony.  The  town  derived  its  name  from 
the  small  river  Paesns,  on  which  it  was  situated, 
and  now  bears  the  name  Bdnan-Dere.      [L.  S.1 

PAGAE.    [PBaAcI 

PAOALA  (ra  nayiKa,  Airian,  Indk.  c  23,)  a 
place  on  the  coast  of  Gedrosia,  to  which  the  fleet  of 
Nearchns  came  after  leaving  the  river  Arabis.  It 
seems  probable  that  it  is  the  same  as  a  place  called 
Segada  or  Pegala  by  Philoetratus,  and  which  was 
also  in  the  country  of  the  Oritae  ( VU.  Apott.  iii. 
54).  It  cannot  b«  identified  with  any  existing 
spot  [V.] 

PAOASAE  (TUxytunS:  also  Pagasa,  gen.  -ae,  Pliik 
iv.  8.  s.  IS;  MeU,  il  3.  §  6;  Prop.  i.  20.  17:  Eth. 
TIceyaaiuos,  Psgasaeus),  a  town  of  Magnesia  in 
Thessaly,  situated  at  the  northern  extremity  of  tlie 
bay  named  after  it.  (JlayturnTtKht  ici\Tot,  Scylax, 
p.  24;  Strab.  ix.  pi  438;  Tlceyatrlnis,  Dem.  PiU. 
Epitt.  159;  Pagasaeus  Sinus,  Mela,  Le.;  Parens, 
Plin.  {.  e.)  Pagasae  is  celebrated  in  myth^ogy  as 
the  port  where  Jason  built  the  ship  Argo,  and  frnm 
which  he  sailed  upon  his  adventnrous  voyage:  henca 
some  of  the  ancients  derived  its  name  from  the  ooo- 
stmction  of  that  vessel  (from  iHrrniu),  but  others 
from  the  nnmerous  and  sbiudant  springs  which 
were  found  at  this  spot  (Strab.  iz.  p.  436.)  Psfrasa* 
was  conquered  by  Philip  after  the  defeat  of  Ono- 
marcbus,  (Dem,  OL  l  pp.  11,  13;  Mod.  rri.  31, 
where  fia'  IliryiU  we  ought  probably  to  read  nceyeHrtu.') 
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PA6ASAEITS  SINUS. 

On  the  FoDndatian  of  Demetriu  in  B.  a  290,  Pigasae 
ms  oae  of  the  towns,  whoee  inlubitants  were  tnuis- 
ferred  to  the  new  city;  bat  after  the  Soman  conquest 
Pagasae  was  restored,  and  again  became  an  important 
place.  In  the  time  of  Stnbo  it  was  the  port  of 
Phene,  which  was  the  principal  city  in  this  part  of 
Thaasalj.  Pagasae  was  90  stadia  &om  Pherae,  and 
20  from  lolcos.  (Strab.  L  c.)  The  ruins  of  the 
ancient  city  are  to  be  seen  near  Voh,  which  hat 
giren  the  modem  name  to  the  bay.  The  acropolis 
occopied  the  snmmit  of  some  rocky  heights  above 
Cape  AngHitri,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  rocks  are 
many  copions  sources  of  water,  of  which  Strabo 
speaks.  Bat  as  these  springs  are  rather  saline  to 
the  taste,  the  city  was  proTided  in  the  Soman  times 
with  water  from  a  distance  by  means  of  an  aqueduct, 
the  rained  piers  of  which  are  still  a  eoospicuous 
object.    (Lodce,  Northern  Greeee,  to),  it.  p.  368, 

•eq) 

PAGASAEUS  SINUa  [Paoasab.] 
PAGRAE  (nify/ni),  a  town  of  Syria,  placed  by 
Ptolemy  in  the  district  of  Pieria,  near  the  Syrian 
gates  (t.  15.  §  12),  but  more  particolarly  de- 
scribed by  Strabo,  as  adjoining  Gindarus,  the  acro- 
poln  of  Cyrrhestice.  Fagrae  he  places  in  the  district 
of  Antiochis,  and  describes  as  a  strong  place  near 
the  ascent  of  the  Amanna,  on  the  Syrian  side  of  the 
pass  called  Amanidks  Pylas  [VoL  I.  p.  1 13],  the 
Syrian  gatea  of  Ptolemy  ({.  c).  The  plain  of 
Antioch,  adds  Strabo,  lies  under  Pagrae,  through 
which  flows  the  Arceathus,  the  Orontes,  and  the 
Labotas.  In  this  plain  is  also  the  dyke  of  Melea- 
ger  and  the  river  Oenoparas.  Above  it  is  the  ridge 
of  Trapezae,  so  called  from  its  resemblance  to  a 
table,  on  which  Ventidins  engaged  Phranicates,  ge- 
neral of  the  Parthians.  (xvi.  pi.  751.)  The  place 
is  easily  identifled  in  medieval  and  modem  geo- 
pvpby  by  the  aid  of  Abnlfeda  and  Pococke. 
Sagkrat,  writes  the  farmer,  has  a  lofty  dtadel,  with 
fonntains,  and  valley,  and  gardens;  it  is  said  to  be 
distant  12  miles  from  Antioch,  and  as  many  £rem 
Itlaaderin.  It  is  situated  on  a  mountain  over- 
hanging the  valley  of  Ckarem,  which  Ciarem  a 
distant  two  stages  to  the  east.  Baghrat  is  distant 
less  than  a  stage  from  Darbaiak,  to  the  south. 
(TofruZa^rtoe,  p.  120)  Pococke  is  still  more  par- 
ticular in  his  description.  He  passed  within  sight 
of  it  between  Antioch  and  Baias.  After  passing 
Corttmaut,  he  turned  to  the  west  between  tlra  hills. 
"  We  saw  also,  about  2  miles  to  the  north,  the 
strong  castle  of  Pagras  (»i  the  hills;  this  was  the 
andent  name  of  it  in  the  Itinerary  [Antonini],  in 
wtafeh  it  is  placed  16  miles  from  Alexandria  and 
S5  from  Antioch;  which  latter  is  a  mistake,  for  the 
Jerusalem  Jonroey  (calling  it  Pangrios)  puts  it 
more  justly  16  miles  from  Antioch.  As  I  have 
been  informed,  a  river  called  Smoda  riees  in  the 
mountain  to  the  west,  runs  under  this  place, . . .  and 
falls  into  the  lake  of  Antioch," —  also  called  from  it 
Bakr-dSouda,  otherwise  BtAr-Agoule,  "  the  White 
Lake,"  from  the  colour  of  its  waters.  This  Souda 
"seems  to  be  the  river  Areeuthus  mentioned  by 
Stnbo,  immediately  after  Pagrae,  as  running  through 
the  plain  of  Antioch.*  (fihtenatuma  on  Syria, 
vol  ii.  p.  173.)  It  is  numbered  17  on  the  map  of 
thegulfoflssns.     [VoL  L  p.  114.]     .      [G.  W.] 

PAGUS  (TliyQS),  a  bill  of  Ionia,  a  little  to  the 
north  of  Smyrna,  with  a  chapel  of  Nemesis  and  a 
firing  of  excellent  water.  (Pans.  v.  12.  §  1.)  Modem 
tnvdlen  describe  the  hill  as  between  500  and  600 
fM  high,  and  as  presenting  the  form  of  a  cone  from 
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which  the  point  is  cut  oC  (Hamilton,  Riieardut, 
i.  p.  53,  foil.)  [L.  S.] 

PAGYRI'TAE  {■nayvptTta,  Ptd.  ui.  5.  §  22),  a 
people  of  European  Sarmatia,  whose  position  cannot 
be  made  out  Schafarik  {Slav.  Alt.  vol.  i.  p.  211) 
connects  the  termination  of  their  name  with  the  word 
"  gara,"  which  the  Poles  and  other  Busso-Slavoiiian 
stocks  use  for  "  gora,"  "  mountain."       [E.  B.  J.] 

PALA'CITJM  (Ua\iltKu)y\  a  fortress  in  the  Taurio 
Chersonese,  bnilt  by  Scilurus,  king  of  the  Tanro- 
Scythians,  to  resist  the  attacks  uf  Mithridates  and 
his  generals.  (Strab.  vii.  p.  312.)  The  name, 
which  it  seems  to  have  taken  from  his  son  Palacus 
(Strab.  pp.  306,  309),  still  survives  in  the  modem 
BaltMita,  which  Dr.  Clark  (JravtU,  vol.  iL  p.  219) 
inaccurately  supposes  to  be  derived  from  the  Gmoese 
"BeUa  Clava,"  "The  Fair  Harbour."  Ito  harbour 
was  the  Sthbolon  Poktds  (2v/i£i$Xur  Ai/t^v, 
Strab.  vii.  pp.  308, 309 ;  Arrian,  PeripL  p.  20 ;  PtoL 
iii.  6.  §  2  ;  Flin.  iv.  26),  or  the  Canbaro  or  Cem- 
balo  of  the  middle  ages,  the  narrow  entrance  to 
which  has  been  described  by  Strabo  (L  c.)  with  such 
fidelity  to  nature.  According  to  him,  the  harbour, 
together  with  that  of  Ctenus  (^Sebattopol),  consti- 
tuted by  their  approach  an  isthmus  of  40  stadia ; 
this  with  a  wall  fenced  the  Lesser  Peninsula,  having 
within  it  the  city  of  Chersonesus  The  Sinus 
PoRTOOStn  of  Pomponius  Mela  (IL  1.  §  3),  from  the 
position  he  assigns  to  it  between  Criumetopon  and 
the  next  point  to  the  W.,  can  only  agree  with  Bala- 
Uttva,  which  is  truly  "  KoXhs  Xi;iV  et  promontoriis 
dnobus  includitnr."  Dubois  de  Montpenos  (  Voyagt 
autour  du  Caueate,  voL  vi.  pp.  115,  220),  in  ac- 
cordance with  his  theory  of  transferring  the  wander- 
ings of  Odysseus  to  the  waters  of  the  Euzine, 
discovers  in  BalaJdiam  the  harbour  of  the  giant 
Laestrygones  {Odyu.  z.  80 — 99);  and  this  opinion 
has  been  taken  np  by  mora  than  one  writer.  It  is 
almost  needless  to  say  that  the  poet's  graphic  pic- 
ture of  details  freshly  drawn  from  the  visible  world, 
is  as  true  of  other  hmd-locked  basins,  edged  in  by 
clifiig,  as  when  applied  to  the  greyish-blue,  or  light 
red  Jura  rocks,  which  hem  in  the  entrance  to  the 
straits  of  Balaklava.  [E.  B.  J.] 

PALAE,  a  town  of  Thrace,  according  to  Lapie 
near  Mounalc(fa.  (_Um.  Ant.  p.  568.)      [T.  H.  D.j 

PALAEA  1.  (na\aia),  a  place  in  the  Troad 
on  the  coast,  130  stadia  from  Andeira.  (Strab.  ziii, 
p.  614.) 

2.  (na\aiit  "^/'■v),  >n  Laconia.  [Pleiae.] 

PALAEBYBLOS  (naAal«i/«Aar,  Strab.  zv.  p. 
755;  noAmiJeuSAoj,  PtoL  v.  15.  §  21),  a  town  of 
Phoenicia,  which  Strabo  places  after  the  Cumaz 
or  promontory  called  Rat-  WattaSalan,  forming  the 
N.  extremity  of  the  Bay  of  Karuan.  The  site, 
which  is  unknown,  was  therefore  probably  between 
the  Climax,  in  the  steep  cMSs  of  wluch  it  was  neces- 
sary to  cut  steps — ^whence  the  name — and  the  river 
Lycus,  among  the  hills  which  closely  border  the 
shore,  and  rise  to  the  height  of  1000  feet.  Ptolemy 
(I.  c.)  calls  it  a  dty  of  the  interior,  and  the  Peu- 
tinger  Table  pkces  it  7  M.  P.  from  Berytus,  bnt 
does  not  give  its  distance  from  Byblos.  (Kenrick, 
Phoenicia,  p.  12,  London,  1855.)         [£.  B.  J.] 

PALAEMYNDUS.     [Mnrous.] 

PALAEOBYBLUS.    [Pauikbyblcs.] 

PALAEPHARUS,  a  PALAEPHARSALUS, 
that  is  either  old  Pharae  or  Pherae  or  old  Phanalus, 
according  to  tho  difference  <^  the  readings  in  the 
text  of  Livy  (xzxiL  13). 

PALAEPOLIS.    [Nkapous.] 

LL  2 
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PALAERUS  (TlaXaipit :  Etk.  naXoipt^),  n 
town  on  the  W.  oout  of  Acanuuiu,  on  the  lonimn 
MS,  vhich  is  placed  bj  Stnbo  between  Leucia  and 
Aljiia.  It*  exact  site  is  nuknown.  Lealce  places 
it  in  the  Tallej  of  Lirddki.  In  the  fint  year  of  the 
Pek^paDneaiau  War  (b.  c.  431)  Palaenu  was  in  al- 
liance with  the  Athenians;  and  when  the  latter 
people  took  the  neighbouring  town  of  SoUiam, 
which  was  a  Corinthian  eolonjr,  thej  gars  both  it 
and  its  territory  to  the  inhabitants  of  Palaeros. 
(Tbne.  ii.  30;  Strab.  z.  pp.  450,  459.) 

PALAKSCEPSia    [ScKma.] 

PALAESIMUNDUM  (PUn.  vi.  3S.  s.  24),  a  great 
town  in  the  ancient  Taprobane  (Ceyfea),  an  account 
of  which  was  given  to  the  Romans  bj  Annios  Plo- 
camns,  who  spent  six  months  there  daring  the  reign 
of  the  emperor  Clandins.  According  to  him,  it  was 
■itnated  on  a  rirer  of  the  same  name,  which,  flowing 
£rum  a  great  internal  lake,  entered  the  sea  by  three 
months.  It  is  probable  that  it  is  represented  by  the 
preMnt  Triticoiaake,  in  the  neighbonrbood  of  which 
are  the  remains  of  enormous  ancient  works  for  the 
rejrnlation  of  tlie  course  of  the  river — now  called  the 
UahtatUa-Caaga.  (Brooke,  Gtogr.  Jown.  toL 
iii.  p  223.)  The  name  occurs  wider  the  form 
Palaesimundn  in  the  Ptripha  if  or.  Eryttr^  and  in 
Marcian'n  PeripL  ifitru  Kxteri  as  the  name  of  the 
island  itself.  Thus  the  first  speaks  of  rqiror  Kt- 
yo/iirri  TlaXauriiiaittov,  bat  anciently  Taprobane 
(c  61,  ed.  Holler);  and  the  second  states  that  the 
island  of  Taprobaiw  was  formerly  called  Palaesi- 
mundn, but  is  now  called  Salice  (c.  35.  ed.  MQller). 
Ptulemy.  and  Stephanus,  who  follaws  him,  state  that 
the  island  IliAai  nir  iKoXuro  Siiiiwflou,  ym  Si 
3a\uc4  (vii,  4.  §  1).  It  is  veiy  probable,  bowerer, 
that  this  is  in  both  cases  to  be  considered  as  an 
erroneoos  reading,  and  that  the  true  name  was 
Palaesimundmn.  Lassen  considen  that  it  is  de- 
rived from  the  Sanscrit  words  Pdli-Simonta,  the 
Head  of  the  Holy  Law.  (pittert.  de  IiutJa  TVipro- 
baius,  p.  14.)  [v.] 

PALAESTE,  a  town  npon  the  coast  of  Chaonia 
in  Epeiras,  at  the  southern  foot  of  the  Acroceiaunian 
pealt,  where  Caesar  landed  from  Bmndnsium,  in 
order  to  cany  oo  the  war  against  Pompey  in  Illyria. 
(Lacan,  Pkan.  t.  460.)  In  this  vicinity  there  is  a 
modem  village,  called  Pald$a  ;  and  there  can  there- 
fore be  little  doobt  that  Lucan  has  preaerred  the  real 
name  of  the  place  where  Caesar  landed,  and  that 
there  is  a  mutake  in  the  MSS.  of  Caesar,  where  the 
name  is  written  Pbarsalos.  (Caes.  B.  C  iii.  6 ; 
comp.  Leake,  fforthent  Greece,  voL  L  pt  5.) 

PALAESTI'NA  {naXcuarlyn  :  Mtk.  IlaXai- 
CTwis'),  the  most  commonly  received  and  classical 
name  for  the  country,  otherwise  called  the  Land  of 
Canaan,  Judaea,  the  Holy  Land,  &c  This  name 
has  the  authority  of  the  prophet  Isaiah,  among  the 
sacred  writers;  and  was  received  by  the  earliest 
secular  historians.  Herodotus  calld  the  Hebrews 
Syrians  of  Palestine;  and  states  that  the  sea-border 
of  Syria,  inhabited,  according  to  him,  by  Phoenicians 
fh)m  the  Red  Sea,  was  called  Palaestina,  as  &r  as 
Egypt  (vii.  89).  He  elsewhere  places  Syria  Palaes- 
tina between  Phoenice  and  Egypt;  Tyre  and  Sidon 
in  Phoenice:  Ascalon, Cadytis,  lenysus  in  Palaestina 
Syriae;  elsewhere  he  places  Cadytis  and  Azotus 
simply  in  Syria  (iv.  89,  iii.  5,  iL  116, 157,  i.  105, 
iii.  Si). 

The  name,  as  derived  from  the  old  inhabitants  of 
the  land,  originally  described  only  the  sea-border 
ioath  of  Uoont  Carmal,  oecnpied  by  the  Philistines 
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from  the  reiy  earliest  period,  and  dnring  the  tine  of 
the  Israelite  kingdom  (£eod  xiii.  17);  altlieagh  it 
would  appear  that  this  distiict  vras  panially  oro- 
pied  by  the  cognate  branches  of  tin  CanioiiitK. 
(Gen.  z.  14,  19.)  It  afterwards  came  to  be  laed  of 
the  inland  parts  likewise,  and  that  not  only  on  the 
west  of  the  Jordan,  but  also  to  the  east,  as  &r  a 
the  limits  of  the  children  of  Israel ;  and  in  this 
wider  acceptation  it  will  be  convenient  hen  to  adopt 
it;  althongh  it  deserves  to  be  noted  that  even  w  faM 
as  Joaephus  the  name  Palaestina  vrss  occaaiooilly 
used  in  its  more  restricted  and  proper  sense,  vii, 
of  that  part  of  the  coast  inhabited  of  old  by  tlw 
Philistines.  (See  the  passages  referred  to  in  Rdaud, 
p.  41,  who  devotes  the  nine  first  chaplen  of  lu 
work  to  the  names  of  Palestine,  pp.  1 — 51.) 

L  GnzKAL  BoiTXDAKin,  Soiu  Cuiun. 

The  general  bonndaries  of  Palestine,  in  this  wider 
acceptation  of  the  name,  are  clearly  defined  by  the 
Mediterranean  on  the  west,  and  tlie  great  deteit, 
now  called  the  Hauran,  on  the  east.  [Hadru.] 
The  country,  however,  on  the  east  of  Jotdsn  *a« 
not  origitully  designed  to  form  part  of  the  land  <if 
Israel ;  which  was  to  have  been  bounded  by  ibe 
Jordan  and  its  inUnd  hkes.  (ATunii.  xxxiv.  6, 
10 — 13;  compi  zxzii.)  The  northern  and  Moth- 
em  boundaries  are  not  so  clearly  defined;  bat  it  u 
probable  that  a  more  careful  investigatim  and  s 
more  accurate  survey  of  the  country  thsn  his 
hitherto  been  attempted  might  lead  to  the  recovery 
of  many  of  the  sites  mentioned  in  the  sacred  books, 
and  of  natural  divisions  which  might  help  to  tlie 
elucidation  of  the  geography  of  Palestine.  On  the 
south,  indeed,  recent  invertigstions  have  led  to  tbt 
discovery  of  a  well-defined  mountain  barrier,  formiiig 
a  natural  wall  along  the  south  of  Palestine,  from  the 
southern  bay  of  the  Dead  Sea  to  the  Mediterranesn, 
along  the  line  of  which,  at  intervals,  may  be  found 
traces  of  the  names  mentioned  in  the  borders  in  the 
books  of  Hoees  and  Joshua,  terminating  on  the  vest 
with  the  river  of  Egypt  (  Wadii-el-Arisi)  at  Bliinoco- 
mra.  (^ffumb.  xxxiv.  3-— 5 ;  camp.  Joth,  xr.  1 — 4 ; 
Williams,  ffob/  Cilj,yci.  t,  appendix  I,  note  1,  p.  463 
— 468.)  On  the  northern  border  the  matioi  of 
Haunt  Hor  is  perplexing;  the  point  on  the  coast  of 
"  the  great  sea  "  is  not  fixed;  nor  are  the  sites  <f 
Hamath  or  Zedad  determined.  (Iftmi.  xxxiv.  7, 8; 
comp.  Euk.  xlvii.  19,  16.)  But  whatever  sccooni 
may  b*  given  of  the  name  Hor  in  the  nacthem 
borders  of  Palestine,  the  mention  of  Hermon  u  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  Israelites*  conquests  ia 
Deuteronomy  (iii.  9,  r.  48)  would  point  to  that 
rather  than  to  Lebanon,  which  Reland  conjectures, 
as  the  mountain  in  question:  while  tlie  fact  that 
Sidon  is  assigned  to  the  tribe  of  Axher  (Judga,  i. 
21)  would  prove  tliat  the  ptunt  on  the  coast  most 
be  fixed  north  of  that  border  town  of  the  Canasnites. 
(Gen.  x.  19;  Joth.  xix.  28.)  The  present  Bmmk, 
near  to  Homi  (Emesa),  is  much  tuo  far  north  to 
fall  in  with  the  boundary  of  Palestine,  snd  it  must 
be  conceded  that  we  have  not  at  present  suffideot 
data  to  enable  os  to  determine  its  northern  \imta. 
(Reland,  lib.  i.  cap.  25,  pp.  113 — 123.)  To  this  it 
most  be  added  that  the  limits  of  Palestine  vaiied 
at  difiiirent  periods  of  its  history,  and  according  to 
the  views  of  difiierent  writers  (ib.  cap.  26,  pp  124 
— 127),  and  thst  the  common  error  of  confounding 
the  limits  of  the  possessions  of  the  Israelites  with 
those  assigned  to  their  conquests  has  still  farther 
embamised    the   qoestioD.     Annming,  however. 
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tboae  batmdarin,  as  do  tbe  sacred  writers  and 
Josephos,  we  touj  now  take  a  general  view  of  its 
pfajsioAl  featnres  which  hare  always  so  much  to  do 
with  the  formation  of  the  character  of  the  inha- 
bitants. It  is  well  described  in  its  principal  fea- 
tures, in  the  book  of  Deuteronomy,  as  "  a  land  of 
brooks  of  water,  of  fonntains  and  depths,  that  spring 
oat  of  Tallejs  and  hills;  a  hmd  of  wheat,  and  barley, 
and  Tines, and  fig-tiees,and  pomegranates:  a  land  of 
cil'OUve,  and  honey;  a  hmd  wherein  tboa  sbalt  eat 
bread  witlioDt  scarceness;  thou  shalt  not  lack  any- 
thing in  it;  a  hmd  whose  stones  are  irm,  and  out  of 
whose  hills  thoa  mayest  dig  brass "  (riiL  7 — 9 ; 
compk  si  11,13).  The  great  rariety  of  its  nataral 
pradnctkas  mnst  be  ascribed  to  the  diversified  cha- 
racter of  its  snrfiux  and  the  natmal  richness  of  its 
Kol,  which  was  obrioasly  taxed  to  the  utmost  by 
tbe  industry  of  its  numerous  inhabitants;  for  there 
is  no  part  of  the  hill  country,  boweier  at  present 
desolate  and  depopolated,  which  does  not  bear  eri- 
dencea  of  ancient  agricoitural  labour  in  its  scarped 
neks  and  ruined  terrace- walls;  while  in  tbe  vicinity 
ef  its  modem  vilUges,  tbe  rude  traditionary  style 
of  husbandly,  unimpcored  and  unvaried  for  80i(X> 
years,  enables  the  traveller  to  realise  the  ancient 
iertility  of  this  highly  ftvoured  land,  and  the  oc- 
capatiooa  of  its  inhabitants,  as  well  ss  the  genius 
of  their  poetry,  all  whose  images  are  borrowed  from 
agricoitural  and  pastonl  pursuits.  As  tbe  peculiar 
characteiisric  feature  in  the  geography  of  Greece  is 
the  vast  pnqxrtion  of  its  sea-border  to  its  superficial 
area,  so  the  pecoliarity  rf  the  geography  of  Palestine 
may  be  said  to  be  the  undoe  proportkn  of  mountain, 
or  rather  hill  country,  to  its  extent.  In  the  districts 
of  Tripoli,  Akka,  and  Damascus,  three  descriptions 
of  toil  preraiL  In  general  that  of  the  mountaiiwas 
parts  of  Palestine  and  central  Syria  is  dry  and  stony, 
being  formed  in  a  great  measure  from  the  debris  of 
rods,  of  which  a  large  portion  of  the  surface  of  the 
districts  of  Lebanon,  the  Hauran,  and  Let^  with 
the  moontainoos  countries  of  Judaea,  are  composed; 
it  is  mixed,  however,  with  the  alluviiun  constantly 
brought  down  by  the  irrigating  streams.  The 
second  and  richest  district  are  the  plains  of  Es- 
drselon,  Zabnloo,  Baalbek,  part  of  the  Decapolis, 
and  Damaieas,  as  wdl  as  the  valleys  of  the  Jordan 
snd  Onnles,  which  for  the  most  part  consist  of  a 
fat  kauny  soil.  Being  almost  without  a  pebble,  it 
becomes,  when  dry,  a  fine  brown  earth,  like  garden 
moald,  which,  when  saturated  by  the  rains,  is 
aintcet  a  quagmire,  and  in  the  early  part  of  the 
sonuner  becomes  a  marsh :  when  cultivated,  roost 
abundant  crops  of  tobacco,  cottob,  and  grain  are 
sbtained.  The  remunder  of  tbe  territory  chiefly 
CTnsists  of  the  pluns  called  Barr  by  the  Arabs,  and 
Hidbar  by  the  Hebrews,  both  words  bignifying  simply 
a  tract  of  land  left  entirely  to  nature,  and  being 
apfdied  to  the  pasture  tracts  about  almost  every 
town  in  Syria,  as  well  as  to  those  spots  where  vege- 
tatioD  ahiMst  entirely  fiuls.  Such  spots  prevail  in 
the  tracts  towards  the  eastern  side  of  the  country, 
where  the  soil  is  mostly  an  indurated  clay,  with 
megolar  ridges  (f  limestone  hills  separating  different 
parts  of  the  surfiux.  The  better  descripUon  of  soil 
is  oefssjimally  diversified  by  hill  and  dale,  and  has 
vtrj  much  tbe  appearance  of  some  of  oiu:  downs,  but 
is  emered  with  the  liquorice  phmt,  mixed  with 
aromatic  shrubs,  and  occasicDally  some  dwarf  trees, 
sadi  as  the  tamarisk  and  acacia.  Haiiy  of  the 
Incts  eastward  of  the  Jordan  (Peraea)  are  of  this 
descrifti(I^  puticahrly  Ihcee  near  tin  Bturan, 
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which,  nnder  the  name  of  Boman  Aralaa,  had  Boxra 
for  its  capital  The  inferior  tracts  are  frequently 
coated  with  pebbles  and  bhuk  flints,  having  little, 
and  sometimes  no  vegetation.  Such  are  the  greater 
portions  of  the  tracts  southwmrd  of  Gaza  and 
Hebron,  and  that  part  of  the  pashalick  wliidi  borders 
upon  Arabia  Deserts,  where  scarcity  of  water  has 
produced  a  wilderness,  which  at  beet  is  only  cspalile 
of  twurishing  a  limited  number  of  sheep,  goats,  and 
camels:  its  condition  is  the  worst  in  summer,  at 
which  season  little  or  no  rain  &1U  throughout  the 
eastern  parts  of  Syria. 

Owing  to  the  inequality  of  its  snriace,  Palestine 
has  a  great  variety  of  temperature  and  climate, 
which  have  been  distributed  as  follows,— (I)  The 
cold;  (2)  warm  and  humid;  (3)  warm  and  dry.  Tlie 
first  bielongs  principally  to  the  Leliancn  range  and 
to  Mouut  Hermoo,  in  the  extreme  north  of  the 
country,  but  is  shared  in  some  measure  by  the 
mountain  districts  of  Ifablii,  Jertualem,  and 
Hebron,  where  the  winters  are  often  very  severe, 
the  springs  mild,  and  a  refreshing  breeze  tempers 
the  summer  heat.  The  second  embraces  the  slopes 
adjoining  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  tocelLer 
with  the  adjacent  plains  a(  AUa,  Jaffa,  and  Gaza ; 
also  those  in  the  interior,  such  as  Esdrarlon,  the 
valley  of  the  Jordan,  snd  part  of  Peraea.  The  third 
prevails  in  the  sonth-eastem  parts  of  Syria,  tbe 
contiguity  of  which  to  the  arid  deserts  of  burning 
sand,  exposes  them  to  the  fumace-bhuts  of  the 
sirocco  untempered  by  tbe  humid  winds  which  pre- 
vail to  the  west  of  tbe  central  highlands,  while  the 
depression  of  the  southern  part  of  the  Jordan  valley 
and  the  Dead  Sea  gives  to  the  plain  of  Jericho  and 
the  districts  in  the  vicinity  of  that  sea  an  Egyptian 
climate.  (Col.ChesDey,£g)e(ttw»(o(ie£«{)Ara<e*, 
jre.  voL  L  pp.  533 — S37.) 

II.   Geoumt,  Natdbal  DtnsioBS,  abd  Pbo- 
DOcnoMS. 

The  general  geographical  position  of  Palestine  is 
well  described  in  the  fallowing  extract: — "  That 
great  mountain  chain  known  to  the  ancients  nnder 
the  various  names  of  Imaus,  Caucasus,  and  Taurus, 
which  extends  due  east  and  west  (mm  China  to 
Asia  Minor;  this  chain,  at  the  point  where  it  enters 
Asia  Minor,  throws  off  to  the  southward  a  subor- 
dinate ridge  of  hills,  which  forms  the  barrier  be- 
tween the  Western  Sea  and  the  plains  of  Syria 
and  Assyria.  After  pursuing  a  tortuous  cour^  fur 
some  time,  and  breaking  into  the  parallel  ridges  of 
Libanus  and  Antilibanus,  it  runs  with  many  breaks 
and  divergencies  through  Palestine  and  the  Arabian 
peninsnla  to  tbe  Indian  Ocean.  One  of  the  most 
remarkable  of  these  breaks  is  tlie  great  phtin  of 
Esdraelon,  the  battle-field  of  the  East  From  this 
point ...  the  ridge  or  mountainous  tract  extends, 
without  interruption,  to  the  sonth  end  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  or  further.  This  whole  tract  rises  gradually 
torrards  the  south,  forming  the  hill  country  of 
Ephraim  and  Judah,  until,  in  the  vicinity  of  Hebron, 
it  attains  an  altitude  of  3250  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  Mediterranean.  At  a  point  exactly  opposite  to 
the  extreme  north  of  the  Dead  Sea,  i.  e.  due  west 
firom  it,  where  the  entire  ridge  has  an  elevatico  of 
abont  2710  feet,  and  dose  to  the  saddle  of  the 
ridge,  a  very  remarkable  feature  of  this  rocky  pro- 
oeea,  so  to  odl  it,  occurs.  The  appearance  is  as  if 
a  single,  but  vast  wave  of  this  aea  of  rock,  rising 
and  swelling  gradually  from  north  to  eootli,  had 
been  sudden)^  checked  in  its  advance,  and,  after  ■ 
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ooiuidanble  lubsidmoe  bdow  the  general  level,  left 
standing  perfectly  iaolated  from  the  sTurounding 
nwaa,  both  u  to  its  fraut  and  sides.  Add,  that  aboat 
the  middle  of  this  wave  there  is  a  alight  depression, 
chanDelliDg  it  {ram  nortb-irest  to  soatta-east,  and 
yon  have  before  joa  the  natoral  limestone  rock 
which  forma  the  site  of  Jerusalem."  (^C/triitian 
Remembrancer,  No.  Izri.  N.  S.,  ToL  zviii.  pp.  425, 
436.)  A  fev  additions  to  this  graphic  sketch  of 
the  general  geogrspbjr  of  Palestme  will  suffice  to 
complete  the  description  of  its  main  features,  and  to 
fhmish  a  nomenclatore  for  the  mote  detailed  notices 
which  must  follow.  This  addition  will  be  best  snp- 
plied  \>j  the  naturalist  Rossegger,  whose  travels 
have  furnished  a  desideratnm  in  the  geography  of 
Palestine.  It  will,  however,  be  more  convenient  to 
consider  below  his  third  division  of  the  ooontry, 
comprehending  the  river  Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea, 
with  its  volcanic  phaenomena,  as  those  articles  have 
been  reserved  for  this  place,  and  the  historical  im- 
portance of  them  demands  a  fuller  account  than  is 
given  in  bis  necessarily  brief  summary.  He  divides 
the  country  as  fidlows:  — 

1.  The  iruitfiil  pUin  extending  along  the  coast 
from  Gaza  to  Jmiji,  north-east  of  Beir&L 

3.  The  moimtain  range  sepaiaUng  this  plain  from 
the  valley  of  the  J<mlan,  which,  commencbg  with 
Jebd  Khalil,  forms  the  rocky  land  of  Jndatt,  Sa- 
maria, and  Galilee,  and  ends  with  the  knot  of  moun- 
tains from  which  Libanns  and  Andlibanus  extend 
towards  the  north. 

3.  The  valley  of  the  Jordan,  with  the  basins  of 
the  lake  of  Tiberia»  and  the  Dead  Sea,  as  far  as 
Wttdf-tl-Ghor,  the  northern  end  of  Wadg-el-Araba. 

4.  The  oonotiy  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan,  as  far 
as  tb«  pamllal  of  Dimascns. 

(1.)  The  part  of  the  coast  phun  extending 
from  the  isthmus  of  Suez  between  the  sea  and  the 
mountains  of  Judaea  and  Samaria,  and  bounded  by 
the  ridge  of  Carmel,  belongs,  in  regard  to  its  fer- 
tility, to  the  most  beantifnl  regions  of  Syria.  The 
vegetation  in  all  its  forms  is  that  of  the  warmer 
parts  of  the  sliores  of  the  Mediterranean;  in  the 
southern  districts  the  palm  flourishes. 

The  mountains  of  Judaea  and  Samaria,  which 
rise  to  the  height  of  SOOO  feet  above  the  sea,  follow 
the  line  of  the  pUin  until  they  meet  the  ridge  of 
CarmeL  The  coast  district  belongs  partly  to  the  older 
and  newer  pliocene  of  the  marine  deposits,  and  partly 
to  the  chalk  and  Jura  formations  of  the  neighbour- 
ing mountainous  country. 

To  the  north  of  Carmel  the  hilly  arable  land 
occurs  again. 

Still  further  north,  with  the  exception  of  a  fsw 
strips  of  Und  about  Acn,  Sur,  Seida,  Beirit,  &c., 
the  coast  plain  becomes  more  and  more  narrowed  by 
the  mountains,  which  extend  towards  the  sea,  until 
there  only  remains  here  and  there  a  ytrj  small  strip 
of  coast. 

Several  mountain  streams,  swollen  in  the  nuny 
season  to  torrents,  flow  through  deep  narrow  valleys 
into  the  plain,  in  part  fiartilisiug  it ;  in  part,  where 
there  are  no  barriers  to  oppose  their  force,  spreading 
devastation  &r  and  wide.  Of  these  the  principal 
are  Nakr^Kelb,  Ifakr-ed-Daatur,  the  Auli,  the 
SaMartmO,  Nakr-el-KarimieK,  Nahr  MuhiUa,  kc 

The  mountain  sides  of  Lebanon,  from  Seida  to 
Beirit,  are  cultivated  in  terraces;  the  principal 
prodnct  of  this  kind  rf  cultivation  is  the  vine  and 
mnlbcny;  ths  aeoaodary,  figs,  oranges,  pomegra- 
patas,  and,  in  gamai,  tb«  so-called  tropical  fhiits. 
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The  vnuit  of  grass  begins  to  show  itself  in  Syria, 
and  especially  on  the  sides  of  the  promootoiy,  owing 
to  the  long  continued  droughts.  The  Syrian  moan- 
tains  along  the  coast  north  of  Carmel,  and  especially 
the  sides  of  Lebiwan,  are,  with  the  exception  of  the 
garden-trees,  and  a  few  scattered  pines,  entirdy 
devrad  of  woixi. 

(3.)  The  hmd  immediately  towards  the  cast, 
which  follows  the  line  of  coast  from  south  to  north, 
at  a  distance  now  greater  now  less,  rises  in  the  fonn 
of  a  lofty  monntain  chain,  the  sununits  of  which 
are  for  the  most  part  rounded,  and  rarely  peaked; 
forming  numerous  plateaux,  and  including  the 
whole  space  between  the  coast  on  the  west,  and  the 
valley  of  the  Jordan,  with  the  Dead  Sea  and  the 
lake  of  Tiberias,  on  the  eaat,  having  an  avenge 
breadth  of  from  8  to  10  German  miles. 

This  mountain  chain  o<»nmences  in  the  sontfa 
with  Jebel  Kkalil,  which,  towards  the  west  and 
south-west,  stretches  to  ths  plain  of  Gaxa  and  the 
sandy  deserts  of  the  isthmus,  and  towards  the  aooth 
and  south-east  joins  ths  mountain  ooontiy  «f  Ara- 
bia Petraea,  and  towards  the  east  sinks  suddenly 
into  the  basin  of  the  Dead  Sea.  Immediately  joined 
to  Jdiel  Khalil  are  Jd>el-el-Kod4  and  the  moon- 
tains  of  Kptaraim,  sinldog  on  the  east  into  the 
valley  of  the  Jordan,  and  on  the  west  into  the  plain 
at  Jaffa.  Further  north  follows .  JeAei  A'abUs, 
with  the  other  mountains  of  Samaria,  bounded  oa 
the  east  by  the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  on  the  west  by 
the  coast  district;  and  towards  the  ttnth-west  ex- 
tending to  the  sea,  and  forming  the  promontocy  of 
Carmel.  North  of  J/sr;/6fi'^m»*  are  the  mountains 
of  Galilee,  Hermon,  Tabor,  JOel  Siffed,  Sanm,  &c 
This  group  sinks  into  the  basin  of  the  lake  of  Tibe- 
rias and  the  upper  valley  of  the  Jordan,  on  the  east, 
on  the  west  into  the  coast  district  of  Acre  and  Smr, 
extends  into  the  sea  in  several  promontories,  and  is 
united  to  the  chain  of  Lebanon  at  Seida,  by  JtbeU 
ed-Dnu,  and  by  the  mountains  of  the  Upper  Jordan 
and  ofBatbeia  to  Jebel-etSheidk,  or  Jebel-et-Teff, 
and  thus  to  the  chun  of  Antilibanns. 

The  whole  mountain  chain  in  the  district  just 
described  belongs  to  the  Jnra  and  chalk  fonnatioE. 
Crystalline  and  plutonic  rocks  there  are  iHwe,  and 
volcanic  formations  are  to  be  found  only  in  the 
mountains  surrounding  the  basin  of  the  lake  of  Ti- 
berias. The  highest  points  are  lutuated  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  range,  in  the  neigbboutlioad  of 
Jebel-e$-Sieich,  and  in  the  eastern  and  aontb- 
eastem  part  of  Galilee.  (^JOd-ee-Sheidi  a  9500 
feet  above  the  sea.)  FnrtbiBr  sooth  the  moaniains 
become  perceptibly  lowar,  and  the  highest  of  the 
mountains  of  Judiiea  are  aoaroely  4000  fiwt  abova 
the  sea. 

The  character  of  the  southern  part  of  this  range  is 
very  different  from  that  of  the  northern.  The  pla- 
teaux and  slopes  of  the  central  chain  of  Judaea  ai« 
wild,  rocky,  and  devoid  of  vegetation;  the  vallcya 
numerous,  deep,  and  narrow.  In  tlw  lowlands, 
wherever  productive  soil  is  collected,  and  there  ia  a 
supply  of  water,  there  springs  up  a  rich  v^jetaiion. 
All  tJw  plants  of  the  temperate  region  of  Ennfs 
flourish  together  with  tropical  froits  in  perftctimi, 
especially  the  vine  and  olive. 

In  Samaria  the  character  of  tb«  land  is  man 
genial;  vegetation  flourishes  on  all  sides, and  terenl 
of  the  mountains  are  clothed  with  wood  to  tbcar 
stmimits.  With  still  greater  beauty  and  gnndeor 
does  nature  exhibit  herself  in  Galilee.  T^  novD- 
tains  become  higher,  their  form  boldw  and  sharper. 
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Tba  great  HennoD  (Jebel-tsSheieh')  nan  hign 
■bore  tba  other  nramitaiiiB. 

The  TtUejB  an  no  longer  inhospitable  nvines; 
fhtij  become  long  and  broad,  and  putly  form  plains 
of  large  extent,  as  Eodiaeloo.  A  bcantiful  pastnn 
land  extends  to  the  heights  of  the  mountains.  Con- 
siderable moontain  streams  water  the  rallefs. 

(3.)  To  tin  east  of  this  moontain  chain  lies  the 
raUej  of  tba  Jordan,  the  most  remarkable  of  all 
known  depressions  of  the  earth,  as  well  on  acconnt 
of  its  great  length  as  of  ita  ahniot  incredible  depth. 
[See  below,  nL  and  IV.] 

(4.)  On  the  east  of  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  Jordan 
vaDej,  with  the  sea  of  Tiberias,  rises  like  a  wall  a 
■teep  moontain  range  of  Jota  limestone.  On  the 
top  of  this  lies  a  bitwd  pUteaa  inhabited  b;  nomadic 
Arabs  and  stationarf  tribes.  The  southern  part  of 
these  highlands  is  known  by  the  name  of  Jebel 
BtUn;  further  north,  beyond  the  Zerka,  in  the 
ncighboarhood  of  the  lofty  Ajl6n,  it  meets  the 
highlands  of  £t-Zoyeit ;  and  still  further  north 
becins  the  well-known  plateau  EUHauran,  which, 
inhabited  chiefly  by  Arabs  and  Druses,  is  bounded 
by  Aotilibanas  and  the  Syrian  desert,  joins  the  pla- 
teau of  Damaseos,  and  there  reaches  a  height  of 
2304  Palis  6et  abore  the  sea. 

nL  Thb  Jobdah. 

The  most  celebrated  river  al  Judaea,  and  the  only 
stnam  of  any  considerable  size  in  the  country.  Its 
ctymolagT'  has  not  been  sncoessfolly  investigated  by 
tlM  andents,  who  propose  a  compound  of  Yor  and 
Dan,  and  imagine  two  fountains  bearing  these  names, 
from  iriiich  the  river  derived  its  origin  and  appella- 
tion. S.  Jerome  (jOiumait.  m.  r.  Dan)  derives  it 
fnm  Jor,  which  he  says  is  equivalent  to  ^iitpor, 
Jluwmt,  aod  Dan  the  city,  where  one  of  its  principal 
fonntains  was  situated.  But  there  are  serious  ob- 
jectjons  to  both  parts  of  this  derivatioD.  For  in  the 
fint  place  *^  is  the  Hebrew  form  of  the  equivalent 
for  jfawW,  while  the  proper  name  is  always  {T)^ 
and  never  }77i^'^)  ■»  ^^  proposed  etymoli^  would 
require;  while  the  name  Dan,  as  applied  to  the  city 
Laish,  is  6ve  centuries  later  than  the- first  mention 
of  the  river  in  the  book  of  Genesis;  and  the  theory 
of  anticipation  in  the  numerous  passages  of  the  Pen- 
tateocb  in  wbidi  it  occurs  is  scarcity  admissible 
(See  Judget,  xviii.;  Qm.  xiii.  10,  zxzii.  10;  J<A, 
xl.  83),  altbongh  Dan  is  certamly  so  tised  in  at 
least  one  pssssge.  (Cen.  xiv.  14.)  Besides  which, 
Bdaad  bu  remarked  that  the  vowel  always  written 
with  the  second  syllable  of  the  river  is  difierent  from 
that  of  the  monosyllabio  dty,  f^,  and  not  {^.     He 

saggesta  anothsr  derivatioo  from  the  not  Ty^  de- 
lemSt,  labUar,  so  denoting  a  river,  as  this,  in 
oonraim  with  other  riveis  which  he  instances,  might 
be  called  rni'  ^^xkl'^^  aad  as  Josephns  does  call  it 
T>r  «er<v<^,  without  any  distinctive  nams  (ylnt 
T.  1,  §  32),  in  describing  the  borders  of  Issachar, 
This  is  aim  adopted  by  Gesenins,  Lee,  and  other 
nodcnis.    (Lee,  Ltxtam,  t.  v.) 

The  source  of  this  river  is  a  question  involved  in 
much  obscurity  in  the  ancient  records ;  and  there  is 
a  perplexing  notice  of  Josephns,  which  has  added 
eonsidsrably  to  the  difficulty.  The  subject  was 
folly  investigated  by  the  writer  in  1842,  md  the 
leaalts  are  stated  below. 

The  Jordan  has  three  principal  sooroes:  (1)  at 
Bmuai,  the  andent  Cacearea  Philippi;  (4)  at  TtU- 
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d-KacR,  the  site  of  the  ancient  Dan,  about  two 
miles  to  the  west  of  Baniat;  (3)  at  Btubeia,  soma 
distance  to  the  north  of  Tdl-tl-KaiL  These  several 
sources  require  distinct  notice. 

1.  The  fountain  at  Bamat  is  regarded  by  Josephns 
and  others  as  the  proper  source  of  the  Jordan,  but 
not  with  sufiitient  reason.  It  is  indeed  a  co{uons 
fountain,  springing  out  from  the  earth  in  a  vride 
and  rapid  but  shallow  stream,  in  ftoiA  of  a  cave 
formerly  dedicated  to  Fan;  but  not  at  all  in  the 
manner  described  by  Jostephus,  who  speaks  of  a 
yawning  chasm  in  the  cave  itself,  and  an  nn&thom- 
able  depth  cf  still  water,  of  which  there  is  neither 
appearance  nor  tradition  at  present,  the  cave  itself 
being  perfectly  dry.  {BeO.  Jud.  I  21.  §  3.)  He 
states,  however,  that  it  is  a  popular  error  to  con- 
sider this  as  the  source  of  the  Jordan.  Its  true 
source,  he  subsequently  says  (iii.  9.  §  7),  was  ascer- 
tained to  be  at  Phiala,  which  he  describes  as  a  ar- 
eolar pool,  120  stadia  distant  from  Caesareia,  not 
hi  from  the  road  that  led  to  Ttachonitis,  L  e.  to 
the  east.  This  pool,  he  says  (named  from  its  fonn), 
was  always  full  to  the  brim,  but  never  overflowed, 
and  its  connection  with  the  fountain  at  Paneas  was 
discovered  by  Herod  Philip  the  tetrarch  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner:  —  He  threw  chaff  into  the  lake 
Phiala,  which  made  its  appearance  again  at  the 
fountain  of  Paneas.  This  circnUr,  goblet-shaped 
pool,  aboot  a  mile  in  diameter,  is  now  nlled  Birket- 
tr-Ram.  It  is  situated  high  in  a  bare  mountain 
region,  and  strongly  resembles  the  crater  of  an  ex- 
tinct volcano.  It  is  a  curious  error  of  Irby  and 
Mangles  to  represent  the  surrounding  hills  a% 
"  richly  wooded"  {Trmda,  p.  287).  The  water  is 
stagnant,  nor  is  there  any  appearance  or  report 
among  the  natives  of  any  stream  issuing  from  the 
lake,  or  of  any  subterranean  commnnication  with 
the  fountain  of  Paneas.  The  above-named  travel- 
lers correctly  represent  it  as  having  "  no  apparent 
supply  or  discharge."  The  .experiment  of  Philip  is 
therefore  utterly  onintelligible,  ss  there  is  no  stream 
to  carry  off  the  chaff.  (For  a  view  of  Phiala,  see 
Traill's  Jotepkm,  voL  ii.  p.  46,  and  Ixxz.  &c) 

2.  The  second  fountain  of  the  Jordan  is  at  TtU- 
eUKadi.  [Dan.]  This  is  almost  equally  copious 
with  the  first-named;  and  issues  from  the  earth  in  a 
rapid  stream  on  the  western  side  of  the  woody  hill, 
on  which  traces  of  the  city  may  still  be  discovered. 
The  stream  bears  the  andent  name  of  the  town, 
and  is  called  Nahir  Ledin, "  the  river  LedSn,"  some- 
times misunderstood  by  travellers  as  the  andent 
name  of  the  river,  which  certainly  no  longer 
exists  among  the  natives.  This  is  plainly  the 
Daphne  of  Josephns,  "  having  foontains,  which, 
feeding  what  is  ulled  the  little  Jordan,  under  the 
temple  of  the  golden  calf,  discharge  it  into  the  ' 
great  Jordan.'  {Bett.  Jud.  H.  1.  §  1,  conf.  AnL 
viii.  8.  §  4;  and  see  Belaud,  PalaeHina,  p.  263.) 

3.  A  mile  to  the  west  of  Tdl-el-Kadi,  runs  the 
iVoAr  MaMng,  the  Batbeia  river,  little  inferior  to 
either  of  the  former.  It  rises  6  or  8  miles  to  the 
north,  near  the  Urge  village  of  Batbeia,  and  being 
joined  in  its  oonne  by  a  stream  from  Mount  Her- 
men,  contributes  considerably  to  the  bulk  of  the 
Jordan.  It  is  therefore  scanewhat  remarkable  that 
this  tributary  has  been  unnoticed  until  compara- 
tively modem  times.  (Robinson,  Bib.  Ret.  roL  iiL 
p.  354,  note  2.) 

These  three  prindpal  sources  of  the  Jordan,  as 
the  natives  a£Snn,  do  not  intermingle  their  waters 
nntU  they  meet  in  the  small  hike  now  called  Bair- 
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d-Buleh,  "the  waters  of  Herom"  of  Scripture 
(Joih.  zL  5,  7),  the  Semechohitis  Palus  of 
JoeephoB  (,Ant.  r.  5.  §  I,  BeU.  Jad.  iU.  12.  §  7,  ir. 
I.  §  1);  bat  the  plain  between  this  lake  and  Pa- 
nels is  bard  to  be  explored,  in  consequence  of  nu- 
merous fountains  and  the  rivulets  into  which  the 
main  streams  are  here  dirided.  (Robinson,  Le.  ff. 
3S3,  354;  Btbliothtea  Sacra,  1843,  pp.  12,  la) 

This  point  was  investigated  bj  Dr.  Bobinson  in 
1852,  and  he  found  that  both  the  Ltdin  and  the 
BaMmg  unite  their  waters  with  the  stream  from 
B€uwu,  came  distance  above  the  lake,  to  which  they 
rnn  in  one  stream.  (Jounud  S.  Gtog.  Soc  voL  zziv. 
p.  25, 1855.) 

This  region,  now  called  Merj-d-HuUh,  might 
well  be  draignated  (Aoi  or  «Xi)  toS  'lopMyov,  "  the 
marshes  of  Jordan,"  by  which  name,  however,  the 
anthor  of  the  first  book  of  Maccabees  (1  Afaoc  ix. 
42)  and  Josephus  (_Ant.  ziti.  1.  §  3)  would  seem  to 
signify  the  marshy  plain  to  the  south  of  the  Dead 
Sea.  The  waters  from  the  three  sources  above- 
mentioned  being  collected  into  the  small  lake,  and 
further  augmented  by  the  numeroos  land  springs  in 
the  BaAr  and  Ard^Bukh,  mn  off  towards  the 
aouth  in  one  current  towards  the  sea  of  Tiberias 
[TiBEBiAS  Mare],  a  distance,  according  to  Jo- 
aephus,  of  120  stadJu.  They  flow  off  at  the  south- 
western extremity  of  this  lake,  and  passing  through 
a  district  well  described  by  Josephus  as  a  great 
desert  (wo\X))»  ipriiilay,  B.  J.  ill  9.  §  7),  now 
called  by  the  natives  El-Gltor,  lose  themselves  in 
the  Dead  Sea. 

Attention  has  been  lately  called  to  a  pocnliar 
phenomenon  exhibited  by  this  river,  the  problems 
relating  to  which  have  been  solved  twice  within  the 
kst  few  years  by  the  enterprise  of  English  and 
American  sailors.  In  the  spring  of  the  year  1838 
a  series  of  barometrical  observations  by  M.  Bertou 
gave  to  the  Dead  Sea  a  depression  of  1374  feet 
below  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  to  the  sea 
of  Tiberias  a  depression  of  755  feet,  thus  establish- 
ing a  fall  of  619  feet  between  the  two  lakes.  At 
the  close  of  the  same  year  the  observations  were 
repeated  by  Buss^ger,  with  somewhat  different 
results ;  the  depression  o(  the  Dead  Sea  being  given 
as  1429  fMt,  the  sea  of  Tiberias  666  feet,  and  the 
consequent  bU  of  the  Jordan  between  the  two,  763 
feet.  Herr  von  \mdenbmch  repeated  the  observ- 
ations by  barometer  in  1845,  with  the  following 
resolts: — Depression  of  the  Bead  Sea  1446  feet,  of 
the  sea  of  Tiberias  845  feet,  difference  600  feet. 
He  carried  his  observations  further  north,  even  to 
the  wnrce  at  TelM-Kadi,  with  the  following  re- 
sults:— At  Jacob's  bridge,  abont  2)  miles  from  the 
aonthem  extremity  of  Bahr  Bukh,  he  found  the 
Jordan  89°9  feet  above  the  Mediterranean;  at  the 
Bahr  Buleh  100  feet;  and  at  the  source  at  TcU-el- 
KmU  537  feet;  thus  giving  a  fall  of  1983  feet  in  a 
direct  coarse  of  117  miles: — the  meet  rapid  fiUl 
being  between  the  bridge  of  Jacob  and  the  sea  of 
Tibwias,  a  distance  of  only  8  miles,  in  which  the 
river  fiUb  845  feet,  or  116  feet  per  mile.  Resulta 
ao  remarkable  did  not  find  easy  credence,  although 
they  were  further  tested  by  a  trigonometrical 
(urrey,  condaeted  by  Lieut  Symoods  of  the  Boyal 
Engineers,  in  1841,  which  confirmed  the  baiome- 
triud  observations  for  the  Dead  Sea,  but  were  re- 
markably at  variance  vrith  the  statement  for  the  sea 
of  Tiberias,  giving  to  the  former  a  depression  of 
1312  feet,  and  to  the  latter  of  328  feet,  and  a  differ- 
ence of  kvel  between  the  two  of  984  feet.     The 
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whole  subject  is  ably  treated  by  Mr.  Fetennasn,  in 
a  paper  rud  before  the  Oeogra]iiical  Society,  chiefly 
in  answer  to  the  strictures  of  Dr.  Robinson,  in  a  com- 
munication made  to  the  same  society, — both  of  which 
papers  were  subsequently  published  in  the  journal  at 
the  society  (vol.  zviiL  part  i,  1848).  In  coose- 
qaenoe  of  the  observations  of  Dr.  Bobinson  {Bik. 
Ru.  vol.  ii.  p.  595,  n.  4,  and  vol  iu.  p.  31 1,  n.  3), 
the  writer  in  1842  followed  the  conrae  of  the 
Jordan  bam  the  sea  of  Tiberias  to  the  aea  of  BaUk, 
and  fonnd  it  to  be  a  oontinnoos  torrent,  rnshii^ 
down  in  a  narrow  rocky  channel  between  almost 
precipitous  mountains.  It  is  well  described  by 
Herr  von  Wildenbmch,  who  explored  it  in  1845,  as 
a  "  continuous  waterfall "  (cited  by  Petemuuin,  L  c. 
p  103). 

The  lower  Jordan,  between  the  sea  of  Tiberias  and 
the  Dead  Sea,  was  subsequently  explored  by  Lieot. 
Molyneux  in  1847,  and  by  an  American  expeditioo 
under  LieuL  Lynch  in  the  following  year.  The  fol- 
lowing extracts  from  the  very  graphic  account  of 
Lieut  Molyneux,  also  contained  in  the  nnmber  of  the 
Boyal  Geographical  Society's  Journal  (pp.  104 — 
123)  already  referred  to,  will  give  the  best  idea  of 
the  character  of  this  interesting  river,  hitherto  so 
little  known.  Immediately  on  leaving  the  sea  of  H- 
berias  they  found  the  river  upwards  of  100  feet 
broad  and  4  or  5  deep;  but  on  reaching  the  ruins  of 
a  bridge,  abont  2  miles  down  the  stream,  tliey  fbnnd 
the  passage  obstmcted  by  the  mins,  and  thar  diffi- 
culties commenced;  for  seven  hours  they  scarcely 
ever  bad  sufficient  water  to  swim  the  boat  fa- 
100  yards  together.  In  many  pUoes  the  river 
is  split  into  a  number  of  small  streams,  and  ooosc- 
quently  without  much  water  in  any  of  thenL  Oc- 
casionally the  boat  bad  to  be  carried  upwards  of 
100  yards  over  rocks  and  throngh  thorny  boshes; 
and  in  some  places  they  had  high,  steep,  sandy  diSt 
all  along  the  banks  of  the  river.  In  other  placa 
the  boat  had  to  be  carried  on  the  backs  of  the  camek, 
the  stream  being  quite  impracticable.  The  Gkor, 
or  great  valley  of  the  Jordan,  is  about  8  or  9  miles 
broad  at  its  upper  end ;  and  this  space  is  anything 
but  flat — nothing  but  a  continuation  cf  bare  hills, 
with  yellow  dried-np  weeds,  which  look  when  distant 
like  com  stubbles.  These  hills,  however,  sink  into 
insignificance  when  compared  to  the  ranges  Ol 
the  mountains  which  enclose  the  Ghor;  and  it  is 
therefore  only  by  comparison  that  this  part  of  the 
Ghor  is  entiUod  to  be  called  a  valley.  Within  this 
broader  valley  is  a  smaller  one  on  a  lower  leid, 
through  which  the  river  runs ;  and  its  winding  oonne, 
which  is  marked  by  luxurious  vegetation,  reaemUaa 
a  gigantic  serpent  twisting  down  the  valley.  So 
tortuous  is  its  course,  that  it  would  be  quite  hn- 
possible  to  ^ve  any  account  of  its  various  tomings 
in  its  way  from  the  lake  of  Tiberias  to  the  Dead 
Sea.  A  little  above  ^nioii  the  stream  is  spanned 
by  an  old  enrionsly  formed  bridge  of  three  arcbea, 
still  in  nse,  and  here  the  Gkor  begus  to  wear  a  modi 
better  and  more  fertile  aspect.  It  appears  to 
be  composed  of  two  difiinnnt  pUtfbrms ;  the  n^fec 
one  on  either  nde  projects  from  the  foot  of  the  hiu% 
which  form  the  great  valley,  and  is  tolerably  loci, 
but  barren  and  uncultivated.  It  then  fidb  away  in 
the  form  of  rounded  sand-hills,  or  whitish  pctpsD- 
dicnlar  cliffs,  varying  from  1 50  to  200  feet  in  be^t, 
to  the  lower  plain,  which  should  mora  properly  be 
called  the  valley  of  the  Jordan.  The  river  hen  and 
there  washes  the  foot  of  the  clifi  which  enctoie  this 
smaller  valley,  but  generally  it  winds  in  the  nu4 
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tortnoiB  nnmief  between  tbem.  In  many  places  tbeae 
cli6  an  like  walla.  About  this  part  of  tJie  Jordan 
the  lower  plain  might  be  perhaps  l|ar  S  miles  broad, 
and  so  full  of  the  most  rank  and  loxnriant  regetation, 
like  a  jangle,  that  in  a  few  spots  only  can  anything 
appnaeh  its  banks.  Below  Baian  the  higher  ter- 
races oo  either  side  begin  to  close  in,  and  to  narrow 
the  fertile  space  below;  the  bills  beccme  irregukr 
and  only  paitlj  cuItiTsted  ;  and  bj  degrees  the 
whole  Gior  rasomes  its  original  form.  The  zig- 
lag  oomse  of  the  rirer  is  still  prettily  marked  by 
lines  of  green  foliage  en  its  banks,  as  it  Teen  from 
the  cliffii  on  one  side  to  those  on  the  other.  This 
general  character  of  the  lirer  and  of  the  Ghor  a 
condiiaed  to  the  Dead  Sea,  the  monntains  on  either 
side  of  the  npper  valley  approaching  or  receding, 
and  the  river  winding  in  the  lower  valley  between 
tan  elifi  of  soft  Hmestone,  in  some  places  not  leas 
than  300  or  400  feet  high,  having  many  shallows 
and  some  large  falls.  The  American  expedition 
added  Kttle  to  the  informatiui  ocntained  in  the  paper 
of  onr  eoterprismg  countryman,  who  only  sorvived 
his  exploit  one  month.  Lient.  Lynch's  report,  how- 
ever, fiiUy  confirms  all  Lient.  Molyneux's  observa- 
tioos;  ami  he  sums  np  the  resnlts  of  the  survey  in 
the  following  sentence:— "  The  great  secret  of  the 
depression  between  lake  Tiberias  and  the  Dead  Sea 
'a  wind  by  the  tortnons  course  of  the  Jordan.  In 
a  space  of  60  miles  of  latitude  and  4  or  5  miles 
of  knjitnde,  the  Jordan  traverses  at  least  200  miles. 
...  We  have  plunged  down  twenty-seven  threaten- 
ing rapids,  besides  a  great  many  of  lesser  magni- 
tude.' (Lynch,  JVorrottM  qf  tile  United  Staled 
Exptji&m  to  tie  Jordan,  ^,  p.  265.)  It  is  satis- 
facioiy  also  to  find  that  the  trigonometrical  survey 
of  the  officers  attached  to  the  American  expedition 
cesfinns  the  results  arrived  at  by  Lient.  Symonds. 
(Dr.  Boboson,  7%eologictt!  Renew  for  1848,  pp. 
764-768.) 

It  is  obvious  that  these  pbaenomena  have  an  im- 
portant bearing  on  the  historical  notices  of  the  river; 
ud  it  is  curious  to  observe  (as  Mr.  Petermann  has 
reoarbd),  in  examining  the  results  of  De  Berton, 
Bossegger,  and  Von  Wildenbmcb,  that  the  depression 
both  ef  the  Dead  Sea  and  of  the  hJce  of  Tiberias  in- 
oesses  in  a  chronological  order  (with  only  one  ezcep- 
tioo);  which  may  po^ps  indicate  that  a  continual 
change  is  going  on  in  the  level  of  the  entire  Ghor,  espe- 
otllj  as  it  is  well  proved  that  the  whole  Jordan  valley, 
nth  its  lakes,  not  only  has  been  but  still  is  sub- 
ject to  volcanic  action;  as  Rnssegger  has  remarked 
that  the  mountains  between  Jerusalem  and  the 
Jordan,  in  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  itself,  and  those 
innmd  the  Dead  Sea,  bear  unequivocal  evidence  of 
nkanic  agency,  such  as  disruptions,  upheaving, 
faults,  &e.  (kc,  —  proofis  of  which  agency  are  still 
notorious  in  oontinaal  earthquakes,  hotsprings,  and 
fbtmatirais  of  asphalt. 

One  of  the  aarliest  historical  facts  connected  with 
this  river  is  its  periodical  overflow  during  the  season 
o(  bariey-barvest  (/otft.  iii.  IS;  I  Ckron.  xii.  15; 
Jtremuk,  ziL  S ;  see  Blunt's  Undeeigned  Com- 
riflniwi,  pp.  1 13, 114) ;  and  allnnoo  is  made  to  this 
hct  after  the  captivity.  (£ocfau.  xziv.  26;  Aris- 
teii%  Mpitt.  ad  PhOocrtttem.)  Tbe  river  in  the 
vicinity  of  Jericho  was  viidted  by  the  writer  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year,  but  be  never  witnessed  an  over- 
flow, nor  were  tbe  Bedouins  who  inhabit  its  banks 
aeqnunted  with  the  phaenomenon.  The  American 
expedition  went  down  tbe  river  in  the  month  of 
April,  and  were  off  Jericho  at  Easter,  yet  they  wit- 
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nessed  nothing  of  the  kind,  though  Lieut  Lynch 
remarks,  "the  river  is  in  the  latter  stage  of  a 
freshet;  a  few  weeks  earlier  or  later,  and  passage 
would  have  been  impracticable."  Considerably 
further  north,  however,  not  far  below  Beitan,  Lieut. 
Holjrnenx  remarked  "  a  quantity  of  deposit  in  the 
phun  of  the  Jndao,  and  the  marks  of  water  in 
various  places  at  a  distance  from  the  river,  from 
which  it  was  evident  that  the  Jordan  widely  over- 
flows its  banks;  and  the  sheikh  informed  him  that 
in  winter  it  is  occasionally  half  a  mile  across;  which 
accounts  for  the  luxuriant  vegetation  in  this  part  of 
the  Ghor"  (!.  c  p.  117).  It  would  appear  fnan 
this  that  the  snbudence  of  the  basin  of  the  Dead 
Sea  and  the  more  rapid  &11  of  the  Jordan  consequent 
upon  it,  which  has  also  cut  out  for  it  a  deeper 
channel,  has  prevented  the  overflow  except  in  thoee 
parts  where  the  &U  is  not  so  rapd. 

Another  change  may  also  be  accounted  for  in  the 
same  manner.  "  The  fords  of  the  Jordan"  were 
once  few  and  far  between,  as  is  evident  from  the 
historical  notices.  (JoA.  ii.  7;  Jtidgei,  iii.  38,  vii. 
24,  xii.  5.)  But  Lient  Holynenz  says  of  the  upper 
part  of  its  course,  "  I  am  within  the  mark  when  I 
say  that  there  are  many  hundreds  of  places  where 
we  might  have  walked  acnes,  without  wetting  our 
feet,  on  the  large  rocks  and  stones"  (p.  115). 

Tbe  thick  jungle  on  the  banks  of  the  river  was 
formerly  a  covert  for  wild  beasts,  from  which  they 
were  dislodged  by  the  periodical  overflow  of  tbe 
river;  and  "  the  lion  coming  np  from  the  swelling  of 
Jordan "  is  a  familiar  figure  in  the  prophet  Jere- 
miah (xlix.  19,  L  44).  It  was  supposed  until  very 
recently  that  not  only  the  lion  but  all  other  wild 
beasta  ware  extinct  in  Palestine,  or  that  the  wild 
boar  was  the  sole  occupant  of  the  jungle  ;  but  the 
seamen  in  company  with  Lieut  Molyneuz  reported 
having  seen  "  two  tigen  and  a  boar"  in  thur  pas- 
sage down  the  stream  (p.  118). 

The  principal  tributaries  of  tiie  Jordan  join  it  from 
the  east ;  the  moat  considerable  an  the  Tarmub 
[Gadaba]  and  the  Zerha  [Jabbok.]. 

This  river  is  principally  noted  in  sacred  history 
for  the  miraculous  passage  of  the  children  of  Israel 
under  Joshua  (iii.), —  fiie  miracle  was  repeated 
twice  afterwards  in  the  passage  of  Elyah  and  Elisha 
(2  Kiagt,  it  8,  14), — and  for  the  baptism  of  onr 
Lord  (SL  Matt  iiL  &c.).  It  is  honoured  with 
scanty  notice  by  the  classical  geognpheis.  Strabo 
reckons  it  the  largest  river  of  Syria  (xvi.  p.  755). 
Pliny  is  somewhat  mora  communicative.  He  speaks 
of  Paneas  as  its  source,  consistently  with  Josephus. 
"  Jordanis  amnis  oritnr  i  fonts  Paneade,  qui  uomen 
dedit  Caesareae  :  amnis  amoenus,  et  quatenns  lo- 
corum  situs  patitur  ambitiosns,  aocolisque  se  piae- 
bens,  velut  invitus.  Asphaltiden  lacnm  dimm 
natura  petit,  a  quo  poetremo  ebibitur,  aquasque 
laudatas  perdit  pestilentibos  mistas.  Ergo  ubi  prima 
convallinm  fuit  occasio  in  laoum  se  fnndit,  quem 
plures  Genesaram  vocant,  etc."  (^HitL  Nat.  v.  15.) 
Tacitus,  though  more  brief,  is  still  more  accurate, 
as  be  notices  the  Bahr  Etdeh  as  well  as  the  aaa  ^ 
Tiberias.  "  Neo  Jordanes  pehigo  accipitur :  sed 
unum  atque  altemm  lacum,  integer  peinnit :  tertio 
retinetnr."     {Hut  v.  6.) 

The  ancient  name  fur  EUGhor  was  Auu>x,  and 
the  modem  native  name  of  the  Jordan  ii  E»- 
iSUrioA. 

(Karl  TOO  Banmer,  Palattina,  2nd  ed.,  1850, 
pp.  48—54,  449—453;  Rittar,  Erdhmde,  4c.Wat 
Aiien,  voL  15,  pp.   181—556,  A.  v.   1850,  Dtr 
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Jordcm  und  Xe  BttAiffitag  det  Todtm  Meeret,  em 
Vorlrag,  ^.,  1850.  The  original  documents,  from 
which  these  are  chiefly  compiled,  are: — Comte  de 
Berton,  in  the  Bulletin  de  la  Soe.  Giog.  de  Parit, 
torn.  zii.  1839,  pp.  166,  &c,with  chart;  Rossegger, 
Seiten  in  Europa,  Atien,  Afrihi,  tee.,  roL  iii.  Statt- 
(imrt,  1847,  pp.  102—109,  132—134;  Herr  Ton 
Wildenbrucb,  MonaUberidktt  d»  GeteUedttf/i /ur 
ErdhmdemBertiM,  1845,  1846.) 

IV.    Tbb  Dead  Sea. 

Of  all  the  natara]  pbaeoomena  of  Palestine,  the 
Dead  Sea  is  that  which  has  most  attracted  the  notice 
of  geographers  and  natnralists  both  in  ancient  and 
modem  times,  as  exhibiting  pecniiarities  and  sag- 
gesting  qnestions  of  great  interest  in  a  geological 
point  of  view. 

Name: — The  earliest  allDsion  to  this  sea,  which, 
according  to  the  prevailing  theory,  refers  to  its  ori- 
ginal formation,  is  found  in  the  book  of  Genesis 
(xiv.  3),  where  it  is  identified  with  the  Tale  "  of 
Siddim,"  and  denominated  "the  Salt  Sea"  (4  &ii- 
Xoo-ffa  rAr  kKAn,  LXX.)  ;  camp.  Numb.  zzzIt. 
3,  12);  which  Salt  Sea  is  elsewhere  identified  with 
"  the  sea  of  the  plain  "  (Deut.  Iii.  17,  It.  49  ;  Jotk. 
iiL  16,  xii.  3),  Ai\airiia  AfoSa,  LXX. ;  called  bj  the 
prophets  Joel  (ii.  20X  Zachariah  (zir.  8),  and  Eze- 
kiel  (xlvii.  18),  the  "former,"  or  "eastern  sea." 
Its  common  name  am«ig  the  classical  anthors,  first 
found  in  Diodoms  Siculns  (ju\f.  eiL\  and  adopted  bj 
Josephus,  is  "  Asphaltitis  Lacns  "  (io-^oATiris 
Af^uif),  or  simplj  ^  'Aa^aXTtrit.  The  name  by 
which  it  is  best  known  among  Europeans  has  the 
authority  of  Justin  (xzzri.  3.  §  6)  and  Pansanias 
(r.  7.  §  4),  who  call  it  dilMvaa  4  rwpd,  "  Mortnnm 
Mare."  Its  modem  natiTe  same  is  Bah-  Lit, 
"  the  Sw  of  Lot," — therein  perpetuating  the  me- 
morial of  the  catastrophe  to  which  it  may  owe  iu 
formation,  or  by  which  it  is  certain  that  its  features 
were  considerably  altered  and  modified.  The  name 
assigned  it  by  Strabo  most  be  referred  to  a  slip  of 
the  author;  for  it  is  too  much  to  assume  with  Fal- 
coner that  the  ge(^rapher  had  written  3Miais 
\tlirti,  when  all  the  copies  read  itpStmls  X. 

8o  copiatts  are  the  modem  notices  of  this  remark- 
able inland  sea,  that  it  would  be  Tain  to  attempt 
even  an  abridgment  of  them ;  and  the  neoessi^  for 
doing  so  is  in  great  measure  snperseded  by  the  late 
Buccessfiil  surreying  expedition,  conducted  by  Lieut 
Lynch  of  the  American  nary,  whose  published  nsr- 
ratire  has  set  at  rest  many  questions  connected 
with  its  physical  formation.  The  principal  ancient 
writers  will  be  quoted  in  detail  and  in  chrona> 
logical  order,  that  it  may  appear  how  far  they  haTe 
borrowed  one  from  another,  or  may  be  regarded  as 
independent  witnesses.  Their  notices  will  then  be 
substantiated  or  oontraverted  by  modemwriters.  The 
qnestions  rebiting  to  the  formation  of  the  sea,  its 
volcanic  origin,  and  the  other  igneoos  phaenomena 
in  the  country,  will  be  reserved  for  another  chap- 
ter. 

The  earliest  extant  writer  who  has  noticed  at  any 
length  the  marvels  of  the  Dead  Sea,  is  Diodoius 
Siculus  (b.  c,  45),  who  has  twice  described  it ;  fint 
in  his  geographiod  surrey  of  the  country  (ii.  48), 
and  snbeeqnently  in  his  account  of  the  expedition 
of  Demetrius  against  the  Nabataei  (ziz.  98),  to 
*  which  last  account  a  few  particulars  are  added, 
which  were  omitted  in  the  earlier  book. 

"  We  ought  not  to  pass  over  the  character  of  this 
kke  (Aspbaltites)  unmentiooed.    It  is  situated  in 
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the  midst  of  the  satrapy  of  Idnmaea,  in  lengtK  ex- 
tending about  500  stadia,  an^  in  breadth  abnit  GO. 
Its  water  is  very  salt,  and  of  an  extremely  loson 
smell,  so  that  neither  fish  Dor  any  of  the  other 
ordinary  marine  animals  can  live  in  it:  and allhongli 
great  rirers  remarkable  for  their  sweetness  4ar 
into  it,  yet  by  its  smell  it  connteracts  their  efeL 
From  the  centre  of  it  there  rises  every  year  a  hip 
maaa  of  solid  bitumen,  sometimes  mors  thai  3 
plethrs  in  size,  sometimes  a  little  less  than  m 
pletbram.*  For  this  reason  the  Deighboorin);  bar- 
barians usually  call  the  greater,  bull,  and  the  ksxr, 
calf.  The  bitumen  floating  on  the  snr&ce  of  tin 
water  appears  at  a  distance  like  an  island.  Tbe 
time  of  the  rising  of  the  bitumen  is  known  aboot 
twenty  days  before  it  takes  pkce;  for  amond  the 
Uke  to  the  distance  of  several  stadia  the  smell  d 
the  bitumen  spreads  witii  a  noxious  air,  and  all  the 
silver,  gold,  and  brass  in  the  neighbourhood  loees  its 
proper  colour ;  which,  however,  returns  sgain  ss  toon 
as  all  the  bitumen  is  ejected.  The  fire  which  baini 
beneath  the  ground  and  the  stench  render  the  in- 
babitanta  of  the  neighbouring  country  sickly  md 
very  short-lived.  It  is  nevertheless  well  fitted  for 
the  cultivation  of  palms,  wherever  it  is  travcned  bjr 
serviceable  riven  or  fountains  available  for  the  pur- 
poses of  irrigation.  In  a  neighbouring  vallej  gnws 
the  plant  called  balsam,  which  yields  an  sboudaat 
income,  as  the  plant  grows  in  no  other  put  ef  the 
world,  and  it  is  much  used  by  physidsns  ss  s 
medicine. 

"  The  bitumen  which  rises  to  the  sur&oe  is  car- 
ried off  by  the  inhabitants  of  both  sides  of  the  lake, 
who  are  hostilely  inclined  towards  each  other.  Tbrr 
carry  away  the  bitumen  in  a  singular  manner  with- 
out  boats:  they  eonstmct  Urge  rafts  of  reeds,  which 
they  launch  into  the  lake.  Upon  each  of  these  not 
more  than  three  can  sit,  two  of  whom  row  with  oars 
attached  to  the  raft,  and  the  third,  armed  with  a 
bow,  drives  o£f  thoee  who  are  sailing  op  from  tlw 
opposite  side,  or  who  venture  to  use  violence ;  bot 
when  they  come  near  to  the  bitumen  they  leap  a>  it 
with  axes  in  their  hands,  and,  cutting  it  like  tttt 
stone,  they  lade  their  raft,  and  then  retain.  If  the 
raft  break  and  any  one  fall  oflf,  even  though  he  nay 
be  unable  to  swim,  he  does  not  sink  ss  in  other 
water,  but  floats  as  well  as  one  who  could  swim; 
for  this  water  naturally  supports  any  weight  capable 
of  expansion,  or  which  contains  air,  but  not  solid 
substances,  which  have  a  density  like  Uiat  of  gold, 
silver,  and  lead,  and  the  like :  but  even  these 
sink  much  more  slowly  in  this  water  tiian  they 
would  if  they  were  thrown  into  any  other  hke. 
This  source  of  wealth  the  barbarians  poeaesa,  sad 
they  transport  it  into  Egypt  and  there  sell  it  for  the 
purposes  of  embalming  the  dead  ;  fat  unless  this 
bitumen  is  mixed  with  the  other  s|Hoes,  the  bodies 
will  not  long  remain  ondecayed." 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  Strabo  (dr.  Jl-d. 
14)  describes  it  under  the  name  of  Sirbonis  Lacu, 
a  palpable  confiisicm,  as  regards  the  name,  with  the 
salt  lake  on  the  eastern  confines  of  Egypt  [Sibboid 
Lacus],  as  is  evident  from  his  statement  that  it 
stretched  along  the  sea-coast,  as  well  as  from  the 
length  which  he  asagns  it,  correspanding  as  it  does 
with  the  200  stadu  given  by  IModoms  Siculus  ss 
the  length  of  the  trae  Sirboms  Lacus,  which  that 
author    properly  places    between    Coeilesjiia  end 


*  In  book  ii.  he  says  the  smaller  masses  were 
tiDo  plethra  in  siie. 
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E^jpi  (L  SO).  The  mutaka  it  ihe  more  nnae- 
coontilile,  u  h«  not  00I7  describes  the  Dead  Sea  in 
a  nunner  which  shows  that  he  was  thorooghljr  ae- 
quiiited  with  its  peenliarities,  bat  also  dtes  the 
opDiMB  of  more  ancient  anthors,  who  bad  described 
sod  attempted  to  explain  its  phaenomena.  His 
notice  is  peculiarly  interesting  from  the  aoconnts 
which  he  gives  of  the  formation  of  the  bitnmen,  and 
the  other  indications  which  he  mentions  in  the  vi- 
dsitj  of  the  operation  of  volcanic  agencj,  of  which 
■son  will  be  said  in  the  following  chapter.  The 
natire  traditions  of  the  catastrophe  of  the  cities  of  the 
fUa,  and  the  still  existing  monnments  of  their  orer- 
thiow,  are  fiu^  not  menUoned  hj  the  earlier  historian. 
"  The  lake  Srbonis  is  of  great  extenti  some  have 
slated  its  drcnmference  at  1000  stadia;  it  stretches 
sloog  near  the  sea-coast,  in  length  a  little  more  than 
SOOstsdis,  deep,  and  with  exceedingly  heavy  water, 
■0  thit  it  is  not  necessary  to  swim,  bat  one  who  ad- 
Taoces  mto  it  np  to  his  waist  is  immediately  borne  np. 
It  ii  fhll  of  asphalt  which  it  Tomits  np  at  uncertain 
settons  from  the  midst  of  the  depth,  together  with 
babbles  like  those  of  boiling  water,  and  the  sarfoce, 
cniriq;  itself,  assomes  the  appearance  of  a  crest. 
Together  with  the  asphalt  there  rises  much  soot, 
■moky,  and  invisible  to  the  sight,  by  which  brass, 
nher,  and  eveiything  shining,  even  gold,  is  tar- 
nshtd ;  and  by  the  tarnishing  of  their  vessels  the 
inhabitants  of  the  neighboarhood  know  the  time 
when  the  asphalt  begins  to  rise,  and  make  prepa- 
miou  for  collecting  it  by  constructing  rails  of 
iteda.  Now  the  asphalt  is  the  soil  of  the  earth 
melted  hy  heat,  and  bnbbluig  np,  and  again  changed 
into  a  solid  mass  by  cold  water,  such  as  that  of  the 
lake,  to  that  it  requires  to  be  cut;  it  then  floats  on 
the  mr&ce  by  reason  of  the  nature  of  the  water, 
which,  ss  I  have  said,  is  snch  that  a  person  who 
goes  into  it  need  not  swim,  and  indeed  cannot  sink, 
hot  is  nipported  by  the  water.  The  people  then 
lul  up  on  the  rafts,  and  cut  and  cany  off  as  much 
as  they  can  of  the  asphalt:  this  is  what  takes  place. 
Bat  PosidoDius  states  that  they  being  sorcerers  use 
certsm  incantations,  and  consolidate  the  asphalt  by 
pmring  orer  it  urine  and  other  foul  liquids,  and 
then  pressing  them  out.  After  this  they  cut  it; 
snless  perhaps  urine  has  the  same  properties  as  in 
the  bladder  of  those  who  suffer  from  stone.  For 
gold-Holder  (xf>v<roK<iXXa,  borax)  is  made  with  the 
Brine  J  boys.  In  the  midst  of  tlie  lake  the  phae- 
nomeoon  may  reasonably  take  place,  becaose  the 
aoorce  of  the  fire,  and  that  of  the  asphalt,  as  well  as 
the  principal qoantities  of  it,  are  in  the  middle;  and 
the  emption  is  uncertain,  becaose  the  movements 
of  fin  have  no  order  known  to  us,  as  is  that  of  many 
other  gases  (rrti/urra).  ■  This  also  takes  place  in 
Apollonia  of  Epeirus.  There  are  many  other  evi- 
draces  also  of  the  existence  of  fire  beneath  the 
poiind;  hr  several  rongh  burnt  rocks  are  shown 
near  Moasas  [Uasada],  and  caves  in  several  places, 
and  earth  farmed  of  ashes,  and  drops  of  pitch  distil' 
lini;  firem  the  rocks,  and  boiling  streams,  with  an 
unpleasant  odour  perceptible  from  a  distance,  and 
booses  overthrown  in  every  direction,  so  as  to  give 
ptibability  to  the  legends  of  the  natives,  that  for- 
•oeriy  thirteen  cities  stood  on  this  spot,  of  the 
piscipal  of  which,  namely,  Sodoma,  ruins  still 
ranainabont  60  stadia  in  circumference;  that  the 
lake  was  formed  by  earthquakes  and  the  ebollitim 
of  Sre,  and  hot  water  impregnated  with  bitumen  and 
nipbnr;  that  the  rocks  took  fire;  and  that  some  of 
the  citiea  were  swallowed  np,  and  others  were  de- 
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serted  by  these  of  their  inhabitants  who  oonid  es- 
cape.  Eratosthenes  gives  •  different  account, 
namely,  that  the  coontrr  being  marshy,  the  greater 
part  <rfit  was  covered  like  the  sea  by  the  bursting  ont 
of  the  waters.  Moreover,  in  the  territory  of  Gadara, 
there  is  some  pernicious  lake-water,  which  when  the 
cattle  drink,  they  lose  their  hair,  hoofs,  and  horns. 
At  the  place  named  Tarichiae  the  lake  affords  ex- 
cellent salt  fish;  it  also  produces  frtiit-trees,  re- 
sembling apple-trees.  The  Egyptians  use  the 
asphalt  for  embalming  the  dead."  (Lib.  xvi,  pp. 
763,  764.) 

Another  confusion  must  be  remarked  at  the  dose 
of  this  passage,  where  Strabo  evidently  places  Tari- 
chiae on  the  Dead  Sea,  whereas  it  is  situated  en  the 
shores  of  the  sea  of  Tiberias. 

The  next  writer  is  the  Jewish  historian,  who  adds 
indeed  little  to  the  accurate  information  conveyed 
by  his  predecessors;  bnt  his  account  is  evidently 
independent  of  the  former,  and  states  a  few  facts 
which  will  be  of  service  in  the  sequeL  Josephus 
wrote  about  A.  D.  71. 

"  It  is  worth  while  to  describe  the  character  of  the 
lake  Asphaltites,  which  is  salt  and  unproductive,  as  I 
mentioned,  and  of  snch  buoyancy  that  it  sustains  even 
the  heaviest  substances  thrown  into  it,  and  that  even 
one  who  endeavours  to  sink  in  it  cannot  easily  do  so. 
For  Vespasian,  having  come  to  examine  it,  ordered 
some  persons  who  could  not  swim  to  be  bound  with 
their  hands  behind  their  backs,  and  to  be  cast  into 
the  deep;  and  it  happened  that  all  of  them  floated 
on  the  surface  as  if  they  were  borne  up  by  the  force 
of  a  blast.  The  changes  of  its  colour  also  are  re- 
markable; for  thrice  every  day  it  changes  its  ap- 
pearance, and  reflects  difiisrent  colours  firtmi  the  rays 
of  the  sua  It  also  emits  in  many  places  black 
masses  of  bitnmen,  which  float  on  the  surface,  some- 
what resembling  headless  bulls  in  appearance  and 
size.  The  workmen  who  live  by  the  lake  row  ont, 
and,  laying  hold  of  the  solid  masses,  drag  them  into 
their  boats;  bnt  when  they  have  filled  them  they 
do  not  find  it  easy  to  cut  the  bitumen,  for,  by  reason 
of  its  tenacity,  the  boat  adheres  to  the  mass  lutil  it  is 
detached  by  means  of  the  menstruons  blood  of  women 
or  urine,  to  which  alone  it  yields.  It  is  used  not  only 
for  shipbuilding  bnt  also  for  medicinal  purposes  :  it 
is  mixed  with  several  drugs.  The  leAgth  of  this 
lake  is  580  stadia,  as  it  extends  as  far  as  Zoara  of 
Arabia:  its  breadth  is  ISO  stadia.  On  the  borders 
of  the  lake  lies  the  territory  of  Sodom,  formerly  a 
flourishing  country,  both  on  account  of  the  abund- 
ance of  its  produce  and  the  number  of  its  cities; 
now  it  is  all  an  arid  waste.  It  is  said  that  it  was 
destroyed  by  lightning,  on  acconnt  of  the  wickedness 
of  its  inhabitants.  The  traces  of  the  heavenly  fire 
and  the  ruins  of  five  cities  may  still  be  seen;  and 
ashes  are  found  even  in  the  fruits,  which  are  of  an 
appearance  resembling  the  edible  kinds,  but  which, 
when  plucked,  turn  into  smoke  and  ashes.  Such 
confirmation  do  the  legends  concerning  the  land  of 
Sodom  recdve  from  actual  observation."  (Joseph. 
B.  J.  iv.  8.  §  4.) 

The  Dead  Set  and  its  marvels  was  a  subject 
suited  to  the  mquiring  sprit  of  the  naturalist;  and 
Pliny's  account,  though  brief,  is  remarkably  clear 
and  accurate,  except  that,  in  common  with  all 
writers,  he  greatly  overstates  its  siu.  He  wrote 
probably  too  soon  (a.  d.  74)  after  Josephus  to  avail 
himself  of  his  account  end  may,  tbatlon,  be  n- 
garded  as  an  independent  authority. 

"  This  lake  pnxlnces  nothing  but  bittnnen,  froai 
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which  dmunstance  its  name  is  daired.  It  noures 
no  animal  body;  bnlli  and  camels  float  m  it;  and 
this  is  the  origin  of  the  report  that  notiiing  sinlcs 
in  it.  In  length  it  exceeds  100  miles;  its  greatest 
hreadth  is  35  miles,  its  least  6.  On  the  cast  of  it 
lies  Atabia  Nomadom,  on  the  south  Machetfls,  fw 
merljr  the  seoood  fortnas  of  Jndaea  after  Jemsalem. 
On  the  ssme  side  there  is  sitnated  s  bot-spriog, 
possessing  medicinal  properties,  named  CalliirboS, 
indicating  bj  its  name  the  Tirtaea  of  its  waters." 
(Jirf  Nat.  lib.  y.  16.) 

The  hut  aathor  who  will  be  here  cited  is  Tadtos, 
whose  account  maj  be  given  in  the  originaL  He 
appears  in  this,  as  in  other  passages,  to  bare 
drawn  largelj  on  Josepbns,  bat  had  certainly  con- 
anlted  other  writers.    He  wrote  A.  D.  97. 

"  Lacos  immenso  ambitn,  specie  maris,  sapors  eor- 
ruptior,  gravitate  odoris  aocolis  pestifer,  Dsqne  vento 
impallitnr,  neqae  pieces  ant  saetas  sqnis  volncres  peti- 
tnr.  Inoart*eondae:superjscta,ntsolido,feRint:  pe- 
nt! imperitiqoe  naodi  perinde  attoUontor.  Corto 
anni,  bitumen  egerit:  cnjos  legendi  nsom,  nt  oetens 
artas,  ezperientis  doonit  Ater  sospta  natnrft  liqoor, 
et  sparso  aceto  concretus,  innatat:  hunc  manu  cap- 
tani,  quibos  ea  cura,  in  sonuna  navis  trahnnt.  Inde, 
nuUo  jnvante,  influit,  oneiatqne,  donee  absdndas: 
neo  absdndere  aere  ferrove  poesis:  fugit  emorem 
vestemqne  infectam  ssngaiae,quo  feminae  per  menses 
exsolvuntnr:  sio  veteres  auctores.  Sed  gnari  lo> 
corum  tradnnt,  nndantes  bitumine  moles  pelU,  ma- 
nuque  trahi  ad  littus :  moz,  ubi  vapore  terrae,  solis 
inaruerint  secnribns  cnndsque,  nt  trabes  aut  saxa, 
disdndi.  Hand  piocol  inds  campi,  quoe  ienint  olim 
uberes,  magnisqne  urbibos  habitatos,  (ulminum  Jactu 
aisisse:  st  msnere  vestigia,  terramqne  ipssm  spede 
torridani,  vim  frugifenun  perdidisse.  Mam  cuncta 
spoote  edits,  ant  manu  sata,  sive  herba  tenos  aut  flore, 
sen  solitam  in  spedem  addevere,  atra  etinania  velttt 
in  dnerem  vanescunt.  Ego  sicnt  indytas  quondam 
urbes  igne  coelesti  flagrssse  concesserim,  ita  faalitu 
lacos  infid  temm,  cormn^  superfusum  spiritom, 
eoque  foetus  segetom  et  antnmni  putresceie  reor, 
sdo  coeloqae  josta  grsvi.*    (Hist.  v.  6.) 

This  sea  b  subsequently  noticed  by  Galen  (a.  d. 
164)  and  Pansanias  (dr.  A.  D.  174),  but  thdr  ac- 
counts are  evidently  borrowed  from  some  of  thoee 
above  dted  from  Greek,  Jewish,  and  Latin  writers; 
in  illustrstioa  of  whose  statements  reference  will 
now  be  made  to  modem  travellers,  who  have  had 
better  opportunities  of  testing  the  truth  than  were 
presented  to  them;  and  it  will  appear  that  those 
statements,  even  in  their  most  marvellous  particu- 
lars, are  wonderfiiUy  trustworthy;  and  that  the  hy- 
potheses by  which  they  endeavoured  to  account  for 
the  i^enomena  of  this  eztrandinaiy  lake  are  con- 
finned  by  the  investigations  of  modem  science. 

1.  GtiierolRemarht. — It  is  deeply  to  be  ngrettad 
that  the  results  arrived  at  by  the  American  explor- 
ing expedition,  under  Lieut.  Lynch,  have  been  given 
to  the  world  only  in  the  loose,  unsystematic  and 
thoroughly  unsatlsfsctoiy  notes  scattered  through 
the  penonsl  narrative  published  by  that  officer;  and 
that  his  official  report  to  his  government  has  not 
beta  made  available  te  adentiflo  pniposes.  The  few 
meagre  &cts  worth  chronicling  have  been  aztractad 
in  a  number  of  the  Bibliotheea  Sacra,  from  which 
they  are  here  copied.  (Vol  v.  p.  767,  and  vol.  vii. 
p.  396.)  The  distance  in  a  stniight  lins  from  the 
iboDtain  'Ait^Fakkkak,  on  the  west,  directly 
across  to  the  eastern  shoe,  wss  nearly  8  statute 
miles.    The  soundings  gave  696  feet  as  the  gnatest 
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depth.  Another  line  was  run  diagonally  {ran  the 
same  point  to  the  south-east,  to  a  cbasm  forming  the 
outlet  of  the  hot-springs  of  CallirrhoS.  The  bottom 
of  the  northem  hidf  dT  the  sea  is  almost  an  eotirs 
plain.  Its  meridional  lines  at  a  short  distance 
from  the  shors  scarce  vary  in  depth.  The  deepett 
soundings  thus  far  are  188  fathoms,  or  11S8  feat. 
Near  the  shore  the  bottom  is  generslly  an  incmsta- 
tioo  of  sslt;  but  the  intermediate  one  is  soft,  with 
many  rectangular  crystals,  mostly  cubes,  of  pan 
salt.  The  southern  half  of  the  sea  is  as  shallow  as 
the  northem  one  is  deep,  and  for  about  one-fourth  of 
ita  entire  length  the  depth  does  not  exceed  3  fathoms 
or  18  feet  Its  southern  bed  preeented  no  crystals, 
but  the  shores  are  lined  with  incmstatioas  of  salt, 
Thns,  then,  the  bottom  of  the  Dead  Sea  forma  t«« 
submerged  plains,  an  elevated  and  a  depressed  one. 
The  Unit,  its  southern  part,  of  slimy  mod  covered 
by  a  shallow  bay:  the  last,  its  northem  and  lai^gest 
portion,  of  mud  with  incrustations  and  rectanmilar 
crystals  of  salt,  at  a  great  depth,  with  a  narrow 
ravine  running  through  it,  corresponding  with  ths 
bed  of  the  river  Jordan  at  one  extremity  and  the 
Wa€^-tl-Jeik  at  the  other.  The  oppoaita  shores 
of  the  peninsula  and  ths  west  coast  present  evident 
marks  of  disraption. 

2.  Dmemioia.  —  It  will  have  been  seen  that  the 
ancient  authorities  differ  widely  as  to  the  siae  of 
the  sea:  Diodoms  stating  it  at  500  stadia  by  60; 
Pliny  at  100  miles  in  length,  by  25  miles  in  its 
widest,  and  6  miles  in  its  narrowest  part;  Jaeephos 
at  280  stadia  by  1 50.  Strabo's  DKasnrs  evidently 
belongs  to  the  Sirbonis  Lscus,  with  wliich  he  con- 
founded the  Dead  Sea,  and  is  eapai  from  Diodonu's 
description  of  that  lake.  Of  these  measures  ths 
earliest,  viz.  that  of  Diodoms,  comes  nearest  to 
modem  measurement.  We  have  seen  that  a  straight 
line  from  'Am^^el-Fahkhah  to  the  east  afaoiw  mea- 
sured nearly  8  statnts  miles:  from  'Ai»Jkb/dinc»lj 
across  to  the  mouth  of  the  Amoo  the  distance  vras 
about  9  statute  miles.  The  length  of  the  sea  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  measured  by  the  Americans, 
but  tlie  near  agreement  ol  thdr  actual  measurement 
of  the  width  with  the  computation  of  Dr.  Bobinaon 
msy  give  credit  to  his  estimate  of  the  length  ako. 
His  observations  resulted  in  fixing  the  breadth  of 
the  sea  at  '^ih  Ji^  at  about  9  geographical  miles, 
and  the  length  about  39, — 'Sit  Jidg  being  sitnated 
nearly  at  the  middle  point  of  the  western  ooast. 
(B».  Aa.vol.iLpL217.) 

3.  SeJtnai  and  Sptcijie  Grtmlg.—lta  ezcsa- 
sive  saltness,  noticed  by  Joeephns,  is  attested  by 
all  travellers;  and  is  indicated  by  the  pteseoca  of 
crystals  of  salt  in  profusion  over  tbe  bed  of  the 
sea,— "at  one  time  Stellwagen's  lead  brought  op 
nothing  but  oystals,"— as  well  as  by  the  district 
of  rock-salt  at  the  south-west  quarter  of  tba  aea, 
where  the  American  officers  discovered  "a  Mty, 
round  pillar,  standing  detached  from  the  genesal 
mass,  composed  of  soUd  salt,  capped  with  carfaoaata 
of  Ume,  cylindrical  in  front  and  pyramidal  behind, 
about  40  feet  high,  resting  on  a  kind  of  otml  pe- 
destal from  40  to  60  feet  above  tha  level  of  tba 
SOB.' (Lynch,  £gi(di(Mit,  pi  307.)  In  the  soutlieni 
bsy  of  the  sea,  where  the  water  ancnachsa  mora 
or  less  according  to  the  season,  it  dries  off  ioia 
shallows  and  small  pods,  iriiioh  m  the  sod  depeait 
a  salt  as  fine  and  as  well  bleacbedr  >"  sonn  ia- 
stanoas,  aa  that  in  regular  salt-pana.  In  thia  part, 
where  the  salt  water  stagnates  and  evapootea,  Iiby 
and  Uangles  "fimnd  several  penoos  angled  ia 
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iweling  off  *  solid  mr&ee  of  ult,  Nrenl  iodi«i  In 
thiekMn ;  the/  mm  collecting  it  and  loading  it  on 
■aw*.'  (^Trmelt,  p.  139.)  It  has  been  sanetimes 
■aanted  that  the  water  is  so  latnrated  with  salt 
that  salt  cannot  be  dissolved  in  it.  The  eiperi- 
mcnt  was  tried  bj  Lient  Ljoch  with  the  following 
lesalt :  —  "  Tried  the  lelative  densitj  of  the  water 
of  this  sea  and  of  the  Atlantis  —  distilled  water 
being  as  1.  The  water  of  the  Atlantic  was  1-02, 
that  of  this  sea  1-13;  the  last  dissolred  ^,  the  water 
d  the  Athuitie  ),  and  distilled  water  -f,,  of  its 
weight  of  salL  The  boKts  were  found  to  draw  1 
inch  leas  water  when  afloat  upon  this  sea  than  in 
the  river."  (Lynch,  p.  377.)  The  experiment  tried 
by  Vespasian  has  been  repeated  by  nearly  all  tra- 
vellers, of  course  with  the  same  lesulL  The  density 
and  btuyancy  of  the  waten  is  such  that  it  is  im- 
possiUs  to  sink  in  it  "A mosonlar  man  floated 
neariy  breast  high,  withoat  the  least  exertion.' 
Serenil  analyses  of  the  watera  have  been  mads  with 
varifiDS  results,  to  be  accounted  for,  as  Dr.  Robinson 
supposes,  by  the  various  states  of  the  sea  at  dif- 
ferent seasons;  for  its  body  of  water  is  increased  to 
the  height  of  7  fi»t  or  mors  in  the  rainy  season 
(Lynch,  p.  289),  or,  according  to  Dr.  Bobinson,  10 
or  15  feet:  for  he  found  traces  of  its  high-water 
mark,  at  the  sonth  end,  in  the  month  of  liay,  more 
than  an  hour  sonth  of  its  limit  at  that  time.  The 
following  are  the  results  uf  the  analyses,  the  standard 
of  eomparisoD  for  the  specific  gravity  being  distilled 
water  at  1000:  — 
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(Bubinaon,  Bib.  Re*,  ii.  pp.  224, 285.) 

BnsHgger  says: — "  The  excessive  saltness  of  the 
Dead  Sea  is  easily  accounted  for  by  the  washing 
down  of  the  numerous  and  extensive  salt-beds,  which 
are  peculiar  to  the  formation  of  the  basin,  in  which 
also  are  found  bituminous  rocks  in  sufficient  quan- 
tity to  enable  us,  without  d<nng  violence  to  science,  to 
exphiin  several  chemical  and  physical  peculiarities 
of  this  lake-water  by  the  continual  contact  of  these 
rocks  with  water  stroogly  impregnated  with  salt." 
(JStitai,  p.  207.) 

4.  EvaponMon.  —  The  enormous  quantity  of 
water  brought  down  by  the  Jordan,  particularly  in 
the  rainy  season,  and  by  the  other  streams  around 
the  Dead  Sea,  some  of  which  are  very  considerable, 
— as  e.  g.  the  Amon  was  found  to  be  82  feet  wide 
■od  4  feet  deep  at  its  mouth,  —  is  all  carried  off  by 
evaporation ;  uid,  when  the  small  extent  of  the  sea 
is  considered,  it  is  clew-  that  the  decompoiiition  of  its 
watera  most  be  very  rapid.  The  ancient  writera 
speak  of  a  noxious  smell,  of  bubbles  like  those  of 
haling  water,  of  much  soot,  and  an  invisible  vapour, 
tarnishing  all  metals,  and  deleterious  to  the  inha- 
bitants ;  and  its  change  of  a^ipect  thrice  a  day  may 
also  be  ascribed  to  the  same  cause.  Mow  it  is 
remarkable  that  nearly  all  these  phaenomena  hare 
been  noticed  by  recent  exploren,  and  the  single  one 
which  is  not  confirmed  is  accounted  for  in  a  m.inner 
whicli  matt  axampt  the  aociant  geographers  from 


the  charge  of  misrepresentation  or  exaggeratioa ;  and 
it  may  well  be  believed  that  the  enommus  chemical 
procesaes,  perpetually  going  forward  in  the  depths  of 
the  sea,  may  occasionally  produce  effects  upon  the 
surface  which  have  not  been  chronicled  by  any 
modem  traveller,  Lieut  Lynch,  while  encamped 
near  Engedi,  remarked,  "a  strong  smell  of  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen,"  though  there  are  no  thermal 
springs  in  this  vicinity;  and  again, "  a  foetid  sol- 
phureons  odour  in  the  night;"  — "the  north  wind, 
quite  fresh,  and  accompanied  with  a  smell  of  sulphur." 
Lieut  Molyneuz  detected  the  same  disagreeable 
smell  the  night  he  spent  upon  the  sea,  which  ha 
ascribed  to  the  water  (Jotunal  qf  the  S.  Gtog. 
Soc.  voL  xriii.  p.  127,  1848.)  But  Lient.  Lyndi 
slates  that,  "  although  the  water  was  greasy,  acrid, 
and  disagreeable,  it  was  perfsctly  inodorous."  Ha 
is  therefim  inclined  to  attribute  the  noxious  smell  to 
the  foetid  springs  and  marshes  along  the  shores  of 
the  sea,  increased,  perhaps,  by  exhalations  from 
stagnant  pools  in  the  flat  plain  which  bounds  it  to 
the  north.  {ExpedUim,  pp.  292,  294,  296,  300.) 
The  "  pale-blue  misty  appearance  over  the  sea," 
"  the  air  over  the  sea,  very  misty,"  and  "  the  two 
extremities  of  the  sea  mis^,  with  constant  evapora- 
tion "  (p.  294),  are  other  notes  indicating  the  un- 
natural state  of  the  atmosphere  surcharged  with  the 
gases  disengaged  by  the  process.  On  a  stormy  night 
"  the  surface  of  the  sea  was  one  wide  sheet  of  phos- 
phorescent foam,  so  that  a  dark  object  could  have 
been  discerned  at  a  great  distance"  (p.  281 ;  comp. 
Holynenx,  L  e.  p.  129).  A  kind  of  mirage,  no- 
ticed by  many  travellers,  may  be  attributed  to  the 
same  cause.  "  A  thin  haie-liks  vapour  over  the 
southern  sea: — appearance  of  an  island  between  the 
two  shores  "  (p.  288).  This  phaenomenon  is  more 
folly  noticed  by  Irby  and  Mangles ;  "  This  evening, 
at  sunset,  we  were  deceived  by  a  dark  shade  on  the 
sea,  which  assumed  so  exactly  the  appearance  of  an 
isUnd  that  we  entertained  no  doubt  r^arding  it, 
even  after  looking  through  a  telescope.  It  is  not 
the  only  time  that  such  a  phaenomenon  has  pre- 
sented itself  to  us ;  in  two  instances,  looking  up  the 
sea  from  its  southern  extremity,  we  saw  it  apparently 
closed  by  a  low,  dark  line,  like  a  bar  of  sand  to  the 
northward;  and,  on  a  third  occasion,  two  smalt 
islands  seemed  to  present  themselves  between  a  long 
sharp  promontory  and  the  western  shore.  We  were 
unable  to  account  for  these  appearances,  but  felt 
little  doubt  that  they  are  the  same  that  deceived 
BIr.  Seetzen  into  the  supposition  that  he  had  dis- 
covered an  island  of  some  extent,  which  we  have 
had  opportunity  of  ascertaining,  beyond  all  donbt, 
does  not  exist  It  is  not  absolutely  impossible, 
however,  that  he  may  have  seen  one  of  those  tcm- 
porai7  islands  of  bitumen,  which  Pliny  describes  aa 
bemg  several  acres  in  extent"  (Traeeb,  p.  141.) 
Two  effects  of  the  heavy  atmosphere  of  the  sea 
remain  to  be  noticed:  one,  the  irresiatible  feeling  of 
drowsiness  which  it  induced  in  all  who  navigated 
it;  the  other,  confirming,  in  a  remarkable  manner, 
the  ancient  testimonies,  above  cited,  that  the  water 
appeared  to  be  destmctive  to  everything  it  tonched, 
particularly  metals ;  viz.  that "  everything  in  the  boat 
was  covered  with  a  nasty  slimy  substance,  iron 
dreadfully  corroded,  and  looked  as  if  covered  with 
coal-tar."  (Molynenx,  I.  &  p.  128.)  The  "  bubbles 
like  those  of  boiling  water,"  mentioned  by  Straboy 
may  be  identified  with  the  curious  broad  strip  of 
foam,  lying  in  a  straight  line  neariy  north  and  sonth 
throughout  the  vbide  length  of  the  sea,  whidi 
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■eemed  to  be  constintlj  babbling  and  in  motioo. 
(Molynenx,  p.  129;  Lynch,  pp.  288,  289.)  And 
eraa  the  marrelloaa  fact  mentioned  bj  Josephos,  of 
the  sea  changing  ita  colour  three  tiraee  a  day,  ma; 
derive  some  oouotenaoce  from  testimonies  already 
cited,  bat  more  especially  from  the  following  notice 
of  Lieut.  Lyoch:  —  "  At  one  time,  to-day,  the  sea 
assumed  an  aspect  pecaliarly  sombre. . . .  The  great 
eraporation  enveloped  it  in  a  thin,  transparent 
vapour,  its  purple  tinge  contrasting  strangely  with 
the  extraordinary  colour  of  the  sea  beneath,  and, 
where  they  blended  in  the  distance,  giving  it  the 
appearance  of  smoke  fnxn  burning  sulphur.  It 
seemed  a  vast  caldron  of  metal,  fused  but  motion' 
leas"  (p.  334):  "  in  the  forenoon  it  had  looked  like 
a  eheet  of  foam."  In  the  afternoon,  of  the  same  day, 
it  "  verified  the  resemblance  which  it  has  been  said 
to  bear  to  molten  lead ;"  "  at  night  it  had  the  exact 
hae  of  absinthe"  (pl276).  The  earlier  testimony 
of  Prince  Badzivil  may  also  be  adduced,  who,  after 
citing  Josepbus,  adds,  that  he  had  had  ocular  proof 
of  the  fact:  "  Mam  mane  habebat  aquam  nigrican- 
tem;  meridie,  sole  intenso  (sunt  enim  calores  hie 
roaximi)  instar  panni  fit  caerulea:  ante  occasnm, 
ubi  vis  caloris  reroittit,  tanquam  limo  permixta, 
modice  rubet,  vel  potius  flavescit."  (^lerotoli/mibma 
PengriaalM,  p.  96.)  A  familiarity  acquired  by 
three  weeks'  ^ligent  examination  did  not  remove 
the  feeling  of  awe  inspired  by  its  marvels:  "So 
sudden  are  the  changes  of  the  weather,  and  so  dif- 
ferent the  aspects  it  presents,  as  at  times  to  seem  as 
if  we  were  in  a  world  of  enchantments.  We  are 
alternately  beside  and  upon  the  brink  and  the  sur- 
face of  a  huge  and  sometimes  seething  caldron." 
(Lieut.  Lynch,  Bib.  Soar.  vol.  v.  p.  768.) 

5.  BUrnnen It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the 

American  expedition  has  thrown  no  new  light  on 
the  production  of  the  asphalt  for  which  this  sea  was 
once  so  famous.  Along  almost  the  whole  of  the 
west  coast  numeroos  fragmeota  of  this  substance 
are  found  among  the  pebbles,  bat  there  is  no  record 
of  any  considerable  masses  or  fields  of  it  being  seeo 
by  any  European  travellers  in  modem  timee;  unless, 
as  is  suggested  by  Irby  and  Mangles,  the  imaginary 
islands  may  be  so  regajded.  But  it  is  carious  that 
the  traditions  of  the  natives  still  confinn  the  notice 
of  Strabo  that  drops  of  pitch  are  distilled  from  rocks 
on  the  eastern  shore; — a  story  repeated  by  various 
Arab  sheikhs  to  Seetzen,  Burckbardt,  and  Kobinson, 
the  last  of  whom  also  mentions  the  fact  of  their  be- 
lief that  the  large  masses  of  bitumen  appear  only 
after  earthquakes.  Tbus,aftcrtheearthquakeof  1834, 
a  large  quantity  was  thrown  upon  the  shore  near 
the  south-western  part  of  the  sea,  of  which  ooe  tribe 
brought  about  60  knntirs  into  market  (each  kunt&r 
=°  98  lbs.);  and  that  after  the  earthquake  of  Jan. 
1st,  1837,  a  large  mass  of  bitumen  (one  said  like  an 
isUnd,  another  like  a  hoose)  was  discovered  floating 
on  the  sea,  and  was  driven  aground  on  the  west  side, 
not  far  to  the  north  of  VtSaa.  The  Arabs  swam 
off  to  it,  and  cut  it  ap  with  axes  so  as  to  bring  it 
ashore;  as  Tacitus  tells  as  was  done  in  his  times, 
though  be  mentions  what  he  considered  the  less  pro- 
bable account  of  its  flowing  as  a  black  liquid  into 
the  ships  in  a  perpetual  stream.  (Bobinson,  Bib. 
Bet.  vol.  ii.  pp.  228—231.)  That  the  water  of 
thii  sea  is  destructive  of  all  animal  life,  as  all 
the  ancients  held,  seems  soflkneutly  proved;  for 
although  sheila  have  been  found  on  the  shore,  they 
luve  been  evidently  washed  down  by  the  Jordan 
or  other  fresh  -water  streams,  and  their  inmates  de- 
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strayed  by  the  sea  water ;  while  the  Urda  that 
have  been  occasionally  seen  on  its  snr&ca  may  be 
regarded  as  denizens  of  those  same  streams:  and  no 
ammal  life  has  been  discovered  in  its  waters. 

T.    VOLCAHIO  Phakhoxkka. 

Something  must  now  be  sud  cf  the  various  theo- 
ries by  which  it  has  been  attempted  to  account  fiir 
the  wonderful  pbaenomena  above  recorded  of  the  de- 
pression of  the  Ghor,  or  Valley  of  the  Jordan  ;  and 
of  the  formation  and  physiod  constitution  of  the 
Dead  Sea.  All  theories  suppose  volcanic  agency : 
and  it  is  worthy  of  observation  that,  while  the  ear- 
liest historical  and  poetical  records  of  the  country 
bear  witness  to  a  familiarity  with  such  phaenomena, 
the  existing  geological  monuments  confirm  the  testi- 
mony. Independently  of  the  igneous  agency  by  which 
the  cities  of  tlie  plain  were  destroyed,  mnch  of  the 
descriptive  imagery  of  the  psalmists  and  pn^et*  is 
borrowed  from  volcanos  and  earthquakes  ;  while 
there  are  evidences  of  an  earthquake  of  very  great 
and  probably  destructive  violence  during  the  reign 
of  Uzziab,  king  of  Judah,  which  formed  a  kind  of 
era  in  the  history  cf  the  country,  being  alloded  to 
after  an  interval  of  300  years.  (Atnot,  L 1 ;  Zedia- 
rioA,  xiv.  5.)  The  existing  phaenomena  may  be 
briefly  mentioned,  beginning  with  one  reoentiy  dis- 
covered by  the  American  explorers,  of  whom  **  Mr. 
Anlick  reports  a  volcanic  formation  on  the  east 
shore,  and  brought  specimens  of  kva"  (p.  2S0). 
The  mountun  known  as  Jdel  ifita,  at  the  north- 
east of  the  Dead  Sea,  composed  entirely  of  black 
bittmiinous  limestone,  which  bums  like  coal,  has  not 
been  investigated  so  fully  as  it  deserves:  bot  the 
basaltio  columns  in  the  vidni^  of  the  sea  of  Ti- 
berias have  been  freqnenUy  noticed  by  travellers. 
The  thermal  fountains  of  CallirrhoS,  Gadara,  and 
Tiberias  complete  the  chain  of  evidence,  and  noAs 
it  highly  probable  tliat  the  extinct  volcano  noticed  by 
Dr.  Robinson  at  a  short  distance  north-west  of  Saftd, 
the  Frank  Mountain,  and  othen,  may  have  been 
active  daring  the  historical  period,  and  furnished  the 
poets  and  prophets  with  the  sublime  imagery  of  the 
Bible.  Having  then  discovered  the  agent  of  the 
geological  changes  that  the  country  has  passed 
through,  it  may  be  interesting  to  hear  the  o{nnion  of 
two  eminent  and  scientific  writen  im  the  great 
problem  under  consideration. 

Bussegger,  who  has  himself  carefully  examined  the 
phaenomena  of  the  country  and  tested  the  obser- 
vations of  preceding  traveUera,  thus  sums  up  the 
results  (Aet'sen,  p.  205) :  — 

"  From  its  exit  from  the  lake  of  Tiberias  to  its  en- 
trance into  the  Dead  Sea  the  Jordan  has  a  iall  of 
716  Paris  feet  and  thus  lies  at  the  latter  pboe 
1341  Paris  feet  below  the  level  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean sen.  At  the  sonthera  extremity  of  the  Dead 
Sea  lie  the  marshy  lowlands  of  Wadg-el-Gkor,  the 
commencement  cf  Wady-el-Arabii,  and  apparently 
very  littie  higher  than  the  Dead  Sea  itself.  These 
lowlands  join  Wadji-d-AtXLba,  the  bed  of  ohich 
rises  gently  to  the  watershed  which  sepamtes  the 
water  system  of  the  Dead  Sea  from  that  of  the  Ked 
Sea.  As  the  watershed  of  IfWy-ei-^noia  is  appa- 
rently of  no  considerable  height  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  the  length  of  this  remarkable  depressioa 
may  be  reckoned  from  the  northern  extremity  of  tb* 
phun  El-BatiJuh  (to  the  north  of  the  sea  of  Tibe- 
rias) to  this  vratenbed,  a  distance  cf  full  three  de- 
grees. All  the  rock  of  this  region  consists  of  nor 
mal  formatioDS,  amongst  which  tlMM  of  the  Jnra  and 
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chalk  period  preTsil.    It  u  in  th«  northern  part  of 
this   coantiy   nlone  that   Tolcanic  formations  are 
found  in  considerable  quantities.  Nevertheless  much 
of  the  Und  in  which  Tolcanic  rocks  are  not  found 
bears  evident  marks  of  ireqnent  volcanic  action, 
such  as  hot-spings;  the  cratex-Uke  depressions,  snch 
as  the  basin  of  Tiberias,  and  that  of  the  Dead  Sea,  with 
its  basaltic  rocks  ;  the  {reqnent  and  visible  disturb- 
ances of  the  strata  of  the  normal  rocks,  the  numerous 
crevices,  and  espcciallf  the  frequent  and  violent  earth- 
quakes.    The  line  of  earthquakes  in  Sjria  includes 
Hebron,  }emtiKm,NabHu,TibenaB,Safetl,  Baalbek, 
Aleppo,  from  thence  takes  a  direction  from  south- 
west to  north-east,  follows  the  direction  of  the  central 
chain  of  Syria,  runs  parallel  to  that  of  the  valley  of 
the  Jordan,  and  has  its  termination  northwards,  in 
the  volcanic  country  on  the  slope  of  Taurus  (Gtoiir 
£>agh\  and  southwards   in  the  mountain  land  of 
Arabia  Petraea.     At  several  pUces  branches  of  this 
great  volcanic  crevice  appear  to  stretch  as  far  as 
the  sea,  and  to  touch  Jaffa,  Acre,  Beiriit,  Antiocb, 
•.—  unleas^ndeed,  there  be  a  second  crevice,  parallel  to 
the  first,  nmnin);  alon^  the  coast,  and  connecting  the 
above  places.    1  am  of  opinion  that  such  is  the 
case,  and  that  then  exists  also  a  third  crevice,  coin- 
ciding with  the  direction  of  the  valley  of  the  Jordan, 
and  united  to  the  principal  crevice  above  mentioned 
at  its  northern  extremity.     This  supposition  will  ac- 
count for  the  depression  of  the  valley  of  the  Jordan. 
At  the  time  of  the  destruction  of  Sodom  and  Go- 
morrah the  surface  of  the  crevice  opened,  and  the 
great  depression  of  the  ground  from  Jebei-a-Skeich 
to  the  watershed  in  Wady-tUAraba  followed.     The 
diffincnce  of  the  resbtance  arising  from  local  cuxstmi- 
atances,  the  volcanic  eruptions  connected  with  this 
phaenomenon,  the  local  form  of  the  land,  and  the  dif- 
ferent depths  of  the  chasm  then  formed,  caused  a  more 
or  less  extensive  depression,  and  created  along  the 
chasm  crater-like  hollows,  some  of  extraordinary 
depth,  as  the  basin  of  Tiberias  and  that  of  the  Dead 
Hau  These  hollows,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  became 
filled  with  water,  and  funned  a  system  of  lakes. 
Next  the  waters  from  the  sides  of  JtbeUei-Shdch 
formed  the  principal  stream  of  Jordan  connecting 
these  lakes,  having  overflowed  them  successively, 
Tliis  however  was  not  the  case  with  the  Dead  Sea. 
The  walerabed  of  Wad<i-el-Ardba  is  probably  much 
more  ancient  than  the  depression  )  and  as  the  Bed 
Sea.  judging  by  the  geognostio  nature  of  Wady-d- 
Araba,  formerly  seems  to  have  extended    so  far 
inland,  this  barrier  must  have  existed  at  the  time 
of  the  depression,  since  otherwise  the  Bed  Sea  would 
hare  burst  into  the  hollow  formed  by  the  sinking  of  the 
land.     If,  however,  there  existed  before  the  time  of 
the  depression  a  regular  fall  throughout  the  whole 
valley  to  the  Bed  Seis,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that 
at  that  time  the  Jordan  flowed  into  the  Bed  Sea, 
and  that  when  the  depression  took  place  its  course 
was   interrupted.     However   this  may   have   been, 
after  the  depresrion  the  filling  of  the  basin  of  the 
Dead  Sea  continued  imtil  it  became  of  such  super- 
ficies, that  the  evaporation  of  the  water  was  equal  to 
the  influx.    The  appearance  of  its  shores  proves  that, 
owing  either  to  a  greater  influx  of  water  during 
rainy  seasons,  or  to  a  less  copious  evaporation  caused 
by  circumstances  of  temperature,  the  sea  at  one  time 
was  coDsideraby  higher  than  at  presenL" 

I'rolejsor  Dsubeny  introduces  his  theory  with  other 
notices  of  volcanic  agency  collected  from  modem 
books  of  travel  (Dr.  Danbeny,.^  Dttaiption  ofae- 
to*  emd  extinct  Voleanoi,4c.  3nd  ed.pii.350— 363.) 
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"  If  we  proceed  southwards,  firom  the  part  of  Asia 
Minor  we  have  just  been  considering,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Palestine,  we  shall  meet  with  abundant  evi- 
dences of  igneous  action  to  corroborate  the  accounts 
that  have  been  handed  down  to  us  by  ancient  wri- 
ters, whether  sacred  or  profane,  from  both  which 
it  might  be  inferred  that  volcanos  were  in  activity 
even  so  late  as  to  admit  of  their  being  included 
within  the  limits  of  authentic  history.  (NaMum,  i. 
5,  6;  Micah,  i.  3,  4;  Imiah,  Ixiv.  1—3;  Jer.  li. 
25,  36.) 

"  The  destruction  of  the  five  cities  on  the  borders 
of  the  lake  Asphaltitis  or  Dead  Sea,  can  be  attri- 
buted, I  conceive,  to  nothing  else  than  a  volcanio 
eruption,  judging  both  firan  the  description  given  by 
Hoses  of  the  maimer  in  which  it  took  place  (Gen. 
xix.  24,  25,  28;  Deut.  xxix.  23),  and  from  the 
present  aspect  of  the  country  itself. 

"Volney's  description  of  the  present  state  of  this 
country  fully  coincides  with  this  view.  (JTravelt  in 
Egypt  and  Syria,  vol  i.  pp.  281,  282.) 

" '  The  south  of  Syria,'  he  remarks, '  that  is,  the 
hollow  through  which  the  Jordan  flows,  is  a  country 
of  volcanos:  the  bituminous  and  sulphureous  sources 
of  the  lake  Asphaltitis,  the  lava,  the  pumice-stones 
thrown  upon  its  banks,  and  the  hot-batbs  of  Ta- 
baria,  demonstrate  that  this  valley  has  been  the 
seat  of  a  subterraneous  fire,  which  is  not  yet  extin- 
guished. Clouds  of  smoke  are  often  observed  to 
issue  from  the  lake,  and  new  crevices  to  be  formed 
upon  its  banks.  If  conjectures  in  snch  cases  were 
not  too  liable  to  error  we  might  suspect  that  the 
whole  valley  has  been  formed  only  by  a  violent 
sinking  of  a  country  which  formerly  poured  the 
Jordan  into  the  Mediterranean.  It  appears  certain, 
at  least,  that  the  catastrophe  of  five  cities  destroyed 
by  fire  must  have  been  occasioned  by  the  eruption  of 
a  volcano  then  burning. 

*"  Tbe  emptions  themselves  have  ceased  long  since, 
but  the  efibcts  which  usually  succeed  them  still  con- 
tinue to  be  felt  at  intervals  in  this  country.  The 
coast  in  general  is  subject  to  earthquakes;  and 
history  notices  several  which  have  changed  the 
face  of  Antioch,  Laodicea,  Tripoli,  Berytus,  Tyre, 
ai^d  Sidon.  In  our  time,  in  the  year  1759,  there 
happened  one  which  caused  the  greatest  ravages. 
It  is  said  to  have  destroyed  in  the  valley  of  Baalbeo 
upwards  of  30,000  persons ;  a  loss  which  has  never 
been  repaired.  For  three  months  the  shock  of  it 
terrified  the  inhabitants  of  Lebanon  so  much  as  to 
make  them  abandon  theur  houses  and  dwell  under 
tents.' 

"  In  addition  to  these  remarks  of  Volney,  a  recent 
traveller,  Mr.  Legh  (see  his  account  of  Syria,  at- 
tached to  Macmichael's  Journey  from  Motcoto  to 
Conitantinopk),  states  that,  "on  the  south-east  side 
of  the  Dead  Sea,  on  the  right  of  the  rood  that  leads 
to  Kerak,  red  and  brown  hometone,  porphyry,  in  the 
latter  of  which  the  felspar  is  much  decomposed, 
syenite,  breccia,  and  a  heavy  black  amygdaloid, 
contaming  white  specks,  apparently  of  zeolite,  are 
the  prevailing  rocks.  Not  far  from  Shobec,  where 
there  were  formerly  copper  mines,  he  observed  por- 
tions of  scoriae.  Near  the  fortress  of  Shcbee,  on 
the  left,  are  two  volcanic  craters;  on  the  right,  one. 
The  Boman  road  on  the  same  side  is  formed  of 
pieces  of  lava,  Masses  of  Tolcanic  rock  also  occur 
in  the  valley  of  EUatar. 

"  Tbe  western  side  of  the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  ac- 
cording to  Bnssegger,  is  composed  of  Jura  Umestone, 
intersected  by  niuneions  dyk«  and  streams  of  basalt, 
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which,  with  its  deep  {bmres,  the  earthquakes  to 
which  it  it  subject,  and  the  saline  snlpbnreoas 
sprin)^  which  hare  a  temperatare  of  46"  cent.,  at- 
test the  rolcanio  origin  of  this  depression. 

"  The  other  substanoes  met  with  in  the  ndghbonr- 
hood  are  no  leas  corroboratin  of  the  eaose  assigned. 
On  the  shore  of  the  lake  Hr.  Manndrell  found  a 
kind  of  bitmninoos  stone,  which  I  infer  from  his 
daseriptkn  to  be  analogoni  to  that  of  Badoaa  in 
Sicily. 

"It  woaM  appear  that,  even  antecedentlj  to  the 
eraption  mentinied  in  Scripture,  bitumen-pits 
abounded  in  the  plain  of  Sddim.  Thus,  in  the  ac- 
count of  the  battle  between  the  kings  of  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah  and  some  of  the  neighbooiing  princes 
(Ceil,  xir.),  it  is  said,  '  And  tlra  vale  of  Siddim 
was  full  of  sHme-pits,'  which  a  learned  friend  as- 
sures me  ought  to  be  translated  foontains  of  bitumen. 

"  But  besides  this  volcanic  emption,  which  brought 
abont  the  destruction  of  the  cities,  it  would  appear 
that  the  nrj  plain  itself  in  which  tbej  stood  was 
obliterated,  and  that  a  lake  was  formed  in  its  stead. 
This  i*  collected,  not  onlj  irom  the  apparent  non. 
existence  of  the  Tallej  in  which  these  cities  were 
placed,  but  likewise  from  the  exprees  words  of 
Scripture,  where,  in  speaking  of  the  wars  which 
took  place  between  the  kings  of  Sodom  and  Go- 
morrah and  certain  adjoining  tribes,  it  is  added  that 
the  latter  assembled  in  the  vale  d  Siddim,  which  is 
the  Sdt  (l  e.  the  Dead)  Sea. 

"It  is  therefore  supposed  that  the  lake  itidf  occu- 
pies the  site  of  this  once  fertile  Tallejr,  and  that  it 
was  produced  bj  the  waters  of  the  Jordan,  which, 
being  without  an  outlet,  would  fill  the  hollow  until 
the  surfiioe  over  which  the;  spread  themselves 
proved  sufficiently  large  to  cause  the  loss  arising 
from  evaporation  to  be  equivalent  to  the  accessions  it 
received  from  the  rains  ud  snows  of  the  mountains 
in  which  it  took  its  rise. 

"  This  hypothesis  assumes  that  previously  to  the 
existence  of  the  Dead  Sea  the  Jordan  must  have  had 
an  outlet,  either  into  the  Mediterranean  or  into  the 
Red  Sea;  and  accordingly  when  it  was  discovered  by 
Burckhardt,  that  there  actually  existed  a  longi- 
tudinal valley,  parallel  to  the  course  which  the  Jor- 
dan took  before  it  reached  the  Dead  Sea,  as  well  as 
to  the  Urger  axis  of  that  expanse  of  waters,  running 
from  north  to  south,  and  extending  from  the  south- 
em  termination  of  the  Dead  Sea  to  the  extremity  of 
the  gulf  of  Ahaba,  it  was  immediately  concluded 
that  this  valley  was  in  fact  the  former  bed  of  the 
Jordan,  which  river,  consequently,  prior  to  the  ca- 
tastrophe by  which  the  Dead  Sea  was  produced,  had 
flowed  into  this  arm  of  the  Red  Sea. 

"  Briefly,  then,  to  recapituUte  the  train  of  phae- 
nomena  by  which  the  destruction  of  the  cities  might 
have  been  brought  about,  I  would  suppose  that  the 
river  Jordan,  prior  to  that  event,  continued  its  conrse 
tranquilly  through  the  great  longitudinal  valley 
called  El-AnJxA,  into  the  gulf  of  AhAa;  that  a 
shower  of  stones  and  sand  from  some  neighbouring 
volcano  first  0%'enrhelmed  theee  places;  and  that  its 
eruption  was  followed  by  a  depression  of  the  whole 
of  the  region,  from  some  point  apparently  inter- 
mediate between  the  lake  of  Tiberias  and  the  moun- 
tains of  Lebanon,  to  the  watershed  in  the  parallel  of 
30°,  which  occurs  in  the  valley  of  El-Araiah  above 
mentioned.  I  would  thence  infer  that  the  waters  of 
the  Jordan,  pent  up  within  the  valley  by  a  range  of 
mountains  to  the  east  and  west,  and  a  barrier  of 
•levated  table-land  to  the  south,  omild  find  no  outlet, 
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and  consequently  by  degrees  ii>tmed  a  lake  in  iti 
most  depressed  portion ;  which,  however,  did  not  occtir 
at  once,  and  therefore  is  not  recorded  by  SeripRm 
as  a  part  of  the  catastrophe  (see  the  passage  in 
EttUel,  xlviL  8,  indicating,  if  it  be  interpreted 
literally,  the  gradtul  manner  in  whidt  the  Dead  Set 
was  formed,  and  likewise  perhaps  the  existenes  of 
a  tradition  that  its  waters  coce  hisd  thor  exit  is  the 
Bed  Sea),  though  reference  is  made  in  another  pas- 
sage to  its  existence  in  whatwas  befen  tbsvaSrrof 
Siddim. 

"If,  as  Robinson  states,  extensive  beds  of  ssit  occni 
immediately  round  its  margin,  the  solntiao  of  the 
contenti  of  these  by  the  waters  of  the  lake  would 
account  for  their  present  compoeitioii,  its  sateaen 
mcreasing  nearly  to  the  point  of  saturation,  owjng  to 
the  gradual  accession  of  waters  from  above,  wUdi, 
on  evaporating,  would  leave  their  salt  behind;  wlnht 
the  bitumen  might  either  have  existed  there  pn- 
viously  as  a  consequence  of  antecedent  volcanic  erup- 
tions, or  have  been  produced  by  the  very  ooe  to  whidi 
reference  is  here  made. 

"  I  do  not,  however,  see  what  is  gained  \<f  at- 
tributing the  destruction  of  these  cities,  as  aorae 
have  preferred  to  do,  to  the  combustion  of  theM  bed> 
if  bitumen,  as  the  latter  conld  have  been  mfiamed 
by  no  natural  agent  with  which  we  are  acquainted 
except  the  volcano  itself,  which  therefore  must  in 
any  case  be  supposed  instrumental, and,  being invokei, 
will  alone  enable  us  to  expUin  all  the  facts  reoorded, 

"  It  must  at  the  same  time  be  confessed  that  mock 
remains  to  be  done  before  this  or  any  other  expU- 
nation  can  be  received  as  established ;  and  I  am  dis- 
appointed to  find  that  amongst  the  crowds  of  tiavelles 
who  have  resorted  to  the  Holy  Land  within  the  last 
twenty  years,  so  few  have  paid  that  attention  to  tha 
physical  structure  of  the  country  which  alone  could 
place  the  subject  beyond  the  Umits  of  doubt  and 
controversy. 
"  The  geolc^ist,  for  instance,  would  still  find  it  mrth 
his  while  to  search  the  rocks  which  bound  the  Dead 
Sea,  in  order  to  discover  if  possible  whether  there  be 
any  crater  which  might  have  been  in  a  state  of 
eruptim  at  the  period  alluded  to;  he  should  asceilui 
whether  there  are  any  proofo  of  a  sinking  of  the 
ground,  from  the  existence  of  rapids  anywhere  along 
the  course  of  the  river,  and  whether  sooth  of  the 
lake  can  be  discovered  traces  of  the  ancient  bed  of 
the  Jordan,  as  well  as  of  a  barrier  of  lava  stretching 
across  it,  which  latter  hypothesis  Von  Bnch,  I  per- 
ceive, is  still  inclined  to  support;  nor  shoold  he 
omit  to  examine  whether  vestiges  of  these  devoted 
cities  can  be  found,  as  some  have  stated,  submerged 
beneath  the  waters,  and  buried,  like  Pompeii,  under 
heaps  of  the  qccted  materials.* 

VI.  HUTOBICAL  OBOOBAPBr. 

1.  Earliett  period. — The  first  notice  we  ban 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Palestine  is  in  the  days  of 
Abraham's  immigration,  when  the  Canaanite  was  in 
the  hind,  from  whom  it  received  its  earliest  a]^- 
lation,  "  the  land  of  Canaan."  ((Toi.  xii.  5,  6.  xiii. 
7,  12,  &C.)  The  limits  of  their  country  are  plainly 
defined  in  the  genealogy  of  Canaan ;  but  its  distri- 
bution among  the  various  families  of  that  patriardi 
is  nowhere  clearly  stated.  "  Canaan  begat  Sdoi 
his  first-born,  and  Heth,  and  the  Jebusite,  and  the 
Amorite,  and  thedrgasite,  and  the  Hivite,  and  the 
Arkite,  and  the  Sinite,  and  the  Arvadite,  and  the 
Zamarita,  aad  the  Hamathite:  and  afterwards  were 
tha  families  of  the  Canaanites  spread  abroad.    And 
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ibt  border  of  tb«  Caiuunitet  wis  from  Sidon,  n 
tboa  cooMrt  to  Geiar,  onto  Gazk;  as  tboo  fpoest 
into  Sodom,  anil  ChHDonsfa,  sod  Admah,  and  Z»- 
boim,  aren  unto  Lasha'  (z.  15^19).  As  aereral 
of  thew  names  occur  do  more  in  the  history  of  Pales- 
tine, we  most  soppose  either  that  the  places  reappear 
lUKler  other  names,  or  that  these  tdbes,  having 
originally  settled  Kithin  the  limits  here  assigned, 
afterwuds  migrated  to  the  north,  where  we  cer- 
tiinlj  £nd  the  Arradites  and  Hamathites  in  later 
timei.  Of  the  eleven  fiunilies  above  named,  the 
fint  rix  an  fbond  in  the  subseqaent  history  of 
the  connttj:  the  descendants  of  Sidon  <m  the  coast 
to  the  north;  the  children  of  Heth  in  Hebron,  on  the 
•ootb;  the  jebosites  to  tlie  north  of  these,  in  the 
highlands  aboot  Jenualem ;  the  Amorites  to  the  east 
of  the  Hittites,  on  the  wast  of  the  Dead  Sea;  the 
Giigaahitee,  sapposed  to  be  a  branch  of  the  Hivites 
next  named,  who  were  sitnated  north  of  the  Jeba- 
ntes  in  Sbechem  and  its  vicinity,  ((/en.  xsxiv,  2.) 
The  coast  to  the  sonth  was  wrested  irom  the  Canaan- 
itea  in  very  early  times,  if  they  ever  possessed  it;  for 
thnnghoat  the  records  of  histny  the  Philistines, 
deicendants  of  Uizraim,  not  of  Canaan,  were  mas- 
ten  of  the  great  western  phun  (x.  14).  The  dis- 
tiibntion  of  the  oonntry  among  these  tribes  is  in- 
volved in  farther  ccmfiision  by  the  introdnction  of 
the  Periuites  with  the  Canaanites  as  joint  occnpiers 
of  the  conntiy  (ziii  7),  and  by  the  fact  of  the  Ca- 
nauitea  appearing  as  a  distinct  tribe,  where  the 
Hittites,  the  Amorites,  the  Girgasbites,  and  the 
Mantai,  who  were  all  alike  Canaanites,  are  sever- 
ally emunerated  (xv.  19 — 21).  It  would  appear 
also  that  while  the  name  Canaanites  was  used  in  a 
non  restricted  sense  in  the  Ust  cited  passsge,  the 
names  of  the  particnlar  fiunilies  were  sometimes  used 
in  a  wider  acceptation;  which  may  account  for  the 
Hittites,  whose  seats  we  hare  already  fixed  to  the 
sooth  of  Jemsaletn,  being  found  to  the  north  of 
that  city,  m  the  ndghbourhood  of  BetheL  {Jvdget, 
i-  26.)  It  may  be,  however,  that  the  seats  of  the 
nvenl  tribes  in  those  early  times  were  not  fixed, 
bat  flactnated  with  the  tide  of  conquest  or  with 
the  necessities  of  a  pastoral  people:  an  example 
of  the  former  may  be  found  in  the  victories  of  Ch»- 
<l<irla(sner  (Cen.  xiv.),  and  of  the  latter  in  the  many 
migiatioas  cf  Abraham  with  his  numerous  depend- 
ents, and  of  Us  descendants,  which  finally  traos- 
fened  the  whole  of  his  posterity  into  Egypt  for 
a  period  of  four  centuries  (xiL  6—10,  ziiL  1 — 
4, 18,  XX.  1,  xxvi.  1,  &c).  To  attempt  to  trace 
these  various  migrations  were  a  fruiUees  task  with 
the  very  scanty  notices  which  we  possess  ;  but  the 
number  and  general  disposition  of  the  Canaanitish 
tribes  at  the  period  of  the  Ksodus  of  the  Israelites 
luider  Joahoa  may  be  approximately  ascertained,  and 
aid  b  the  descriptiai  of  the  distribution  of  the  hmd 
among  the  latter.  The  tribes  then  in  occupation  of 
the  land  are  said  to  he  seven  (DtmL  viL  1),  and  are 
thus  enumerated : — "  Canaanites,  Hittites,  Amorites, 
Periizites,  Hivites,  Jebusites,"  only  six  (Exod.  iii  8, 
17,  xxxiiL  2) ;  but  in  Deuteronomy  (/.  c.)  and  Joshua 
(ii.  10)  the  Gir^shjtes  are  added,  which  completes 
the  number.  Of  these  the  Amorites  occupied  the 
•onthera  border,  or  probably  shared  it  with  the 
Amalekitss,  aa  it  was  with  the  latter  that  the 
Inaelitn  were  fint  brought  into  ooUision.  (^Exod. 
XVH.  8,  9;  Numb.  xiv.  2S,  43—45.)  This  was 
thenfiire  called  "  the  Mount  of  the  Amorites" 
(IlmLi.  19,  20);  and  their  rahitive  position  with 
Kgard  to  the  other  tribes  is  thus  ekarly  stated:  — 
Tocn. 
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"  The  AmaleUtas  dwell  in  the  land  of  the  south, 
and  the  Hittites,  and  the  Jebusites,  and  the  Amor- 
ites (Jotkaa,  zL  3,  adds  the  Feriziites),  dwell  in 
the  mountains:  and  the  Canaanites  dwell  by  the 
sea,  and  by  the  coast  of  Jordan."  (Aiimi.xiii.  28,29.) 
The  limits  of  the  Amorite  territoiy  are  fiirther  defined 
by  the  conftdenu^  of  the  five  sheikhs  of  Jerusalem, 
Hebrta,  Jaimntb,  Lachish,  and  Eglon,  all  of  whom 
were  Amorites  (Joik.  x.  5)  ;  while  the  hill-countiy 
immediately  to  the  north  and  west  of  Jerusalem, 
comprising  Gibson,  Chephirah,  Beeroth,  and  Kir- 
jath-jearim  was  held  by  the  Hivites  (ix.  3,  7, 17,  xi. 
19),  who  are  also  found,  at  the  same  period,  far  to 
the  north,  "  under  Herman  in  the  land  of  Mlzpeh" 
(xi.  3 ;  Jvdgtt,  m.  3),  as  two  huge  and  powerful 
kingdoms  of  the  Amorites  coexisted  aa  the  east  of 
the  Jordan  [Amobhes],  the  older  inhabitants 
having  been  driven  out.  It  is  worthy  of  remark 
that  during  the  occupation  ai  Palestine  by  these 
Canaanites  it  is  abeady  called  "  the  land  of  the 
Hebrews  "  or  Heberites,  which  can  only  be  accounted 
for  by  an  actual  residence  in  it  of  Heber  himself  and 
liis  race,  which  goes  far  to  prove  that  the  Canaan- 
itish tribes  were  only  intruders  in  the  Land  of 
Pnxnise.  (Can.  xL  15;  see  ChrMan  Semem- 
brancer,  vol.  zviii.  f.  451.)  For  fuller  details 
reference  may  be  made  to  Belaud  (PoJoesftna,  cap, 
xxvii.  pp.  13S — 141)  and  Bochart  (_Pialeg.  lib.  iv. 
capp.  34 — 37). 

2.  Second  period. — We  have  now  to  consider 
the  division  ti  Palestine  among  the  twelve  tribes  of 
Israel,  on  the  settlement  of  the  land  by  Joshua  the 
son  of  Nun;  and  the  Scripture  statement  compared 
with  Josepbns  will  famish  nimierous  landmarks, 
which  a  more  careful  survey  of  the  ootmtry  than  has 
yet  been  made  would  probably  bring  to  light  at 
the  present  day.  To  begin  with  the  cis-Jordamo 
tribes. — 

Judah,  Simeoa,  Dim. — The  sonth  border  of  Judah 
was  bounded  by  the  coimtiy  of  Edom  snd  the  wil- 
derness of  Zin;  the  frontier  being  plainly  defined  by 
a  chain  of  hills,  of  considerable  elevation,  forming  a 
natural  barrier  from  the  scnthem  bay  of  the  Doid 
Sea  on  the  east  to  the  Mediterranean  on  the  west,  in 
which  line  the  following  pdnts  are  named,  vis.,  the 
ascent  or  pass  of  Acrabbim,  Zin,  Kadesb-Bamea, 
Hezron,  Adar,  Karkas,  Azmon,  the  river  of  Egypt. 
The  east  border  extended  along  the  whole  length  of 
the  Dead  Sea  to  the  month  of  the  Jordan,  from 
which  the  north  border  was  drawn  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean along  an  irregular  line,  in  which  Jerusalem 
would  be  nearly  the  middle  point.  The  road  from 
Jerusalem  to  Jericho  passes  immediately  within  the 
line,  and  'Am.tr.SeitH,  Wadt/  Kelt,  Kvlaat-*d- 
Damnum,  and  'Aia  or  Kvtr  Eajlah,  are  easily  iden- 
tified with  Enshemesb,  the  river,  Adnmmim,  and 
Beth-hogla.  It  passed  south  of  Jerusalem,  from 
Enrogel  up  the  valley  of  Hlnnom,  by  Nephtoah, 
Mount  E{^ron,  Kirjatb-jearim,  Bethshemesh,  Tim- 
nah,  Ekion,  Shichron,  snd  JabneeL'  Their  cities 
were,  as  stated  in  the  summary,  29  in  number,  in 
the  south  division  of  the  tribe,  on  the  borders  of 
Edom ;  but  the  names,  as  recounted  in  the  Eng- 
lish  version,  are  39.  The  discrepancy  is  to  be 
accounted  for,  as  Rehmd  remarks,  by  several  of  the 
words,  regarded  as  proper,  or  separate  names,  being 
capable  of  translation  as  appeUatives  or  as  adjuixsts 
to  other  names.  In  the  v^ley,  including  under  that 
name  the  declivity  of  the  western  phUn  and  the 
pbin  itaetf,  there  were  I4-l-16-l-9«>S9t<>wns,wit]i 
I  thMT  villages,  beiidcs  the  cities  of  the  Philistiuaa 
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between  Eknn  and  Gaza,  which  the  Isnelitts  did  not 
occD]7;  in  the  monntains  ll-f  9-f  lO-f  6-f  2ai 
33  cities,  with  their  Tillages;  and  in  the  wilderneaa, 
i.  e.  the  weatern  aide  of  the  Dead  Sea,  6  towns  and 
their  vilbgea;  in  all,  according  to  the  Hebrew  rer- 
lion,  no  leaa  than  113  towns,  exelosive  of  their 
future  capita],  of  which  the  Jebustte  still  held  pos- 
aesfion.  Bat  the  Septnaf^nt  version  inaeha  the 
names  of  1 1  other  cities  in  the  mountain  district, 
amooK  which  are  the  important  towns  Bethlehem 
and  Tekoa,  which  woold  make  the  total  123  in  the 
tribe  of  Judah  alone,  impljing  an  enormoas  popn- 
Jation,  even  if  wi  admit  that  these  towns  were  <m\j 
large  villages  with  scattered  hamlets.  It  must  1m 
remarked,  however,  that  the  tribe  of  Simeon  was 
comprehended  within  the  Hmits  above  assigned  to 
the  tribe  of  Judah;  and  that  17  cities  in  the  south 
of  Judah  are  referred  to  Simeon,  as  i*  expressly 
dated :  "  Out  of  the  portion  of  the  children  of  Judah 
was  the  inheritance  of  the  children  of  Simeon :  for 
the  put  of  the  children  of  Judah  was  too  much  for 
them:  therefore  the  children  of  Simeon  had  their 
inheritance  within  the  inheritance  d  them."  (Joth. 
xix.  1—9.) 

At  Simeon  possessed  the  southern  part  of  the  ter- 
ritory assigned  to  Judah,  so  did  the  tribe  of  Dan  im- 
pinge upou  its  north-west  bonier;  and  in  the  list  of 
its  seventeen  cities  are  some  before  assigned  to 
Judah  ^Joth.  xiz.  41^-46);  a  limited  extent  of 
territoiy  on  the  confines  of  the  plain  of  the  Philis- 
tines, from  which  they  early  sent  out  a  colony  to  the 
extreme  north  of  the  Holy  Land,  where  their  dty, 
synonymous  with  their  tribe,  situated  at  the  southern 
hase  of  Mount  Hermon,  became  proverbial  in  Israel 
fiir  the  worship  of  the  fioMen  calf.    (Judges,  zviii.) 

Bagonua. — The  tribe  of  Benjamin  was  bounded 
by  Jodah  cd  the  sonth,  by  the  Jordan  on  the  east. 
The  northaii  line  was  drawn  from  Jericho  west- 
ward through  the  mountains,  by  Bethel  and  Ata- 
roth-adar,  to  a  hill  that  lay  to  the  south  of  the 
lower  Beth-horon,  from  whiiJi  point  the  boundary  was 
drawn  to  Kirjatb-jearim  of  the  tribe  of  Judah, 
They  pcsaessed  twenty-six  cities,  inclnding  Jeni- 
B&lem.  (Joth.  zviii.  II — 28.)  It  is  evident 
that  Josephus  is  mistaken  in  stating  that  they  ex- 
tended in  length  from  Jordan  to  the  sea;  for  it  is 
dear  that  the  tribe  of  Dan  and  the  plain  of  Philistia 
lay  between  them  and  the  Meditenanean.  His 
remark  that  the  width  of  their  territory  was  least  of 
all,  is  more  accurate,  thoogfa  bis  explanation  of  the 
fiict  may  be  doubted,  when  be  ascribes  it  to  the 
timitfnlness  dt  the  land,  which,  be  adds,  compre- 
hended Jericho  and  Jerusalem. 

Epkraim. — The  tribe  of  Ephraim  was  contermi- 
nons  on  the  south  with  the  tribe  of  Bei^jamin,  as 
far  as  the  western  extremity  of  the  Utter;  from 
whence  it  passed  by  Tappuah  and  the  river  Eanah 
to  the  sea.  On  the  east  side  are  named  Ataroth- 
addar  and  Beth-horon  the  upper,  and  on  the  north, 
beginning  at  the  sea  and  going  east,  Michmethah, 
Taanath-shiloh,  Janohah,  Ataroth,  Naanth,  Jericho, 
and  the  Jordan.  The  cities  of  Ephraim  are  not 
catalogned ;  but  it  is  remarked  that  "  the  separate 
cities  for  the  children  of  Ephraim  were  among  the 
inheritano*  of  the  children  of  Manasaeh,  all  the 
cities  with  their  villages"  (xvi.  6 — 9).  According 
to  Josephus  it  extended  in  width  bwa  Bethel  even 
to  the  great  plain  of  Esdraelon. 

Umuuth. — The  portion  of  Manasseh  on  the  west 
of  Jordan  was  contiguons  to  that  of  Ephraim,  and 
appears  to  have  bwn  allotted  to  the  two  tribes 
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jointly,  as  the  same  boundaries  are  assigned  to  both 
(xvi.  1 — 4,  oonp.  5 — 8  with  xviL  7 — 10),  but  in 
general  the  sotithem  part  was  Ephraim,  and  the 
north  Manasseh,  which  Utter  also  possessed  towns 
in  the  borders  of  Asher  and  Issachu-,  as  Bethsbean 
and  Endor,  on  the  east,  in  Issacfaar,  and  Taaoach, 
M^ddo,  and  Dor,  on  the  west,  in  Asher  (rer.  II). 
It  will  have  been  seen  that  these  twin  tribes  dU 
not  extend  as  &r  as  the  Jordan  eastward,  but  that 
theu"  eastern  boundary  exduded  the  valley  of  tfa* 
Jordan,  and  formed,  with  their  northern  boundary,  a 
curved  line  from  Jericho  to  the  sea,  south  of  Moont 
Carmel. 

luachar. — This  tribe  covered  the  whole  of  the 
north-east  frontier  of  Manasseh  and  Ephraim,  and  so 
comprehended  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  northward 
from  Jericho  to  Mount  Tabor,  and  the  eastern  part 
of  the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  in  which  Tabor  is  sitoated, 
containing  sixteen  cities,  among  which  were  Sraocm 
and  Jezreel  of  Scripture  note,  the  Utter  for  many 
yean  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  IsraeL 

^sAer.— To  the  west  of  Issachar  was  Asher,  oc- 
cupying the  remainder  of  the  valley  of  Esdraelon, 
now  the  Plain  of  Acre,  and  extending  along  the 
const  of  the  Mediterranean,  from  Mount  Carmd  to 
SidiHi.  Our  ignorance  of  the  modem  geography  of 
Upper  Galilee  does  not  allow  us  to  assign  its  limits 
to  the  east;  but  there  is  little  doubt  that  careful 
inquiry  would  still  recover  the  sites  at  least  of  some 
of  their  twenty-two  dties,  and  so  restore  the  eastern 
boondary  of  thdr  territory,  which  extended  along 
the  western  borders  of  Zebnlun  and  Naphtali,  which 
two  tribes  occupied  the  highlands  of  Galilee  to  tba 
extremity  of  the  Land  of  Promise. 

Zebuim. —  Of  these  two,  Zebulun  was  to  the 
south,  contiguous  to  Issachar,  having  the  sea  of 
Tiberias  for  its  eastern  boundary,  as  &r  perhaps  as 
the  mouth  of  the  northeni  Jordan.  None  of  its 
twdve  dties  can  now  be  identified  with  certainty; 
but  Japhia  is  probably  represented  by  the  modem 
village  of  Tapha,  in  the  pUio,  not  &r  to  the  sooth 
of  Nazareth,  which  was  certainly  sitn^ted  within 
the  borders  of  this  tribe;  and  Bethlehem  may,  with 
great  probability,  be  placed  at  the  modem  village  of 
BtUhAem,  not  for  from  the  ruins  of  Se^kotri  to 
the  north-west   [Caesarea-Dio.] 

NaphidU. — The  n<»thenunost  of  the  tribes  was 
Naphtali,  bounded  by  the  Upper  Jordan  oo  the  east, 
from  its  aonioe  to  its  mouth,  near  which  was  sitn- 
ated  the  city  of  Capernaum,  expressly  declared  by 
St  Matthew  to  have  been  in  the  bordera  of  SSebnlm 
and  Naphtali  (iv.  13).  On  the  sooth  was  Zebolnn, 
on  the  west  Asher,  and  on  the  north  the  roots  of 
Libanus  and  the  valley  of  Codesyria,  now  called  the 
Btlkaa'.  Of  their  nineteen  dties  Ked^  is  the 
most  noted  in  Scriptnre  history;  and  its  mins,  exist- 
ing under  the  same  name  at  this  day,  attest  its 
ancient  importance.  Josephus  ahsnt^  exteods 
their  territory  to  Damascus,  if  the  leading  be  not 
corrupt,  as  Beland  suspects. 

Having  completed  this  survey  of  the  tribes,  tt 
may  be  remarked  in  anticipation  of  the  fbUowing 
section,  that  the  subsequent  divisiois  of  the  ooontiy 
followed  very  much  the  dirisicns  of  the  tribes:  thus 
the  district  of  Judaea  was  formed  by  grooping 
together  the  tribes  of  Judah,  Simeon,  I^n,  and 
Benjamin;  Samaria  was  coextensive  with  Ephrum 
and  the  half  of  Manasseh;  Isuchar  and  Asher  occu- 
pied Lower  Galilee;  Zebnlon  and  Muibtali  Vmtt 
GaUlee. 

TnmfJordamo  tHbm.—A  tew  wsnk  mast  bt 
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added  eoneeniog  the  two  tribes  and  a  half  iejxai 
Jodan,  althoogb  thdr  geneiml  dispoaitiiin  has  been 
anticipated  in  ^e  acooont  of  the  nationa  whom  tb^ 
diqnaeaaed.     [AaoRlTES.] 

Ilaibe»,  Gad,  and  half  MemauA. — The  soatheni 
part  of  the  old  Amorite  conqosele  on  the  east  of 
Jordan  ms  asaigned  hj  Hoeea  to  the  Benbenites, 
wfaoae  poascanoDS  aeem  to  have  been  coextensive 
with  the  kingdom  of  Sibon,  king  of  the  Amorites, 
whose  d^jital  was  at  Heshbon.  ^Hxsbok.]  There 
ia,  homrer,  aome  apparent  coofosion  in  the  accounts; 
■a  while  Benben  is  said  to  have  pcaeeesed  "  from 
Aner  bj  the  river  AtnoD,, .  .Heshbcni,. .  .and  all  the 
kingdom  of  Sihoo  king  of  the  Amorites,"  Gad  is 
ahn  said  to  have  had  "  the  rest  of  the  kingdom  of 
SOuo;' and  while  Gad  is  ttid  to  have  held  "all  the 
dties  of  Gilead,"  Manssseh  is  said  to  have  bad 
"  bsif  Gilead.''  {JoA.  xiii.  comp.  rer.  81  vith  27, 
and  35  with  31);  while  from  Nmnbers  (zzziL  89 
'^42)  it  wonld  appear  that  Manasseh  poeseesed  tfae 
whole  <d  Gilead.  As  the  Israelites  ware  not  ya- 
mitted  to  oocnpf  ^  ooonti?  which  they  found  stiU 
in  poasessioo  of  the  Ammonites,  but  onlj  so  much 
of  it  as  had  been  taken  from  them  by  Sihoo  king  of 
the  Amoritea,  the  limits  of  th«  Israelite  poseeesions 
towards  the  Ammooites  are  not  clearly  defined 
[AiaioinTAB;  Badhah];  and  it  may  be  doubted 
wh^her  the  distribntion  ct  the  country  among  the 
two  tribes  and  a  half  was  not  regulated  rather  by 
eoaivauence  or  the  acddnit  of  conquest  than  by  any 
distiDCt  tairitorial  limits:  oeitain  it  is  that  it  woold 
be  estiamaly  diffienlt  to  draw  a  line  which  should 
iaiia6»  all  die  cities  belonging  to  any  one  tribe,  and 
whose  sites  sre  fixed  with  any  degree  of  certainty, 
and  yet  exdnds  all  other  citiea  meotiooed  as  be- 
longing to  one  of  the  other  tribes.  Generally  it 
may  be  said  that  the  poeeeesions  of  Gad  and  Benben 
lay  to  the  south  and  west  of  the  trans-Jordanio 
jHorinees,  while  thoee  of  Manassdi  ky  in  the  moon- 
tains  to  Uie  east  of  the  Jordan  valley  and  the  lake 
of  6annesst«t  It  is  plain  only  that  the  Jordan  was 
the  bocdar  of  the  two  ftnner,  and  that  of  these  the 
tribe  of  Gad  held  the  northern  part  of  the  valley,  to 
~  the  sea  of  Chinnareth."  (Joth.  xiii.  23,  27.) 
When  the  Gadites  are  swd  to  have  built  nine  dties, 
tin  Benbenites  six,  it  can  only  be  understood  to 
mean  that  they  restored  them  after  they  had  been 
dismantled  by  their  old  inhabitants,  as  in  the  case 
of  Haehir  the  son  of  Hsnaeseh  it  is  expressly  ssid 
that  ha  ocenpied  the  cities  of  the  dispossessed 
Amorites.  (Nmtb.  xxxiL  34 — 12.)  It  may,  per- 
il^ be  ooiMfaided  from  Dent  iii.  1 — 17  that,  while 
the  kingdom  of  Sibon  was  divided  between  the 
tribes  id  Gad  and  Benben,  the  whole  kingdom  of  Og 
waa  allotted  to  the  half-tribe  of  Manasseh ;  as,  indeed, 
it  is  highly  probable  that  the  division  of  the  land  on 
the  w«st  (rf  Jordan  also  foUowed  its  snoiant  diatri- 
botion  among  its  fonntr  inbabitanta. 

It  ia  remarked  by  Behmd,  that  the  diviaon  of  the 
land  by  Sokxnon  has  been  too  oonmionly  orerlodced, 
for,  although  it  bad  regard  ooly  to  the  proviskm  of 
the  king's  table,  it  is  odenlated  to  tiirow  consider- 
abls  l^ht  00  sacred  gsagrq)hy.  The  country  was 
divided  mto  twelve  districts,  nriier  superior  officers, 
serccal  of  whom  were  allied  to  the  king  by  mar- 
riage, each  of  which  districts  wss  made  chargeable 
wi&  TJftnslling  die  palace  during  coe  month  in 
the  year.  Whether  these  divisions  had  any  further 
poGdcal  Bgnifioaaey  doea  not  appear,  but  it  is  diffi- 
ealt  to  "'"gi'M'  that  any  merely  sumptuary  esigencea 
woald  bam  mggested  sach  an  elaborata  arnuige- 
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nant  The  ^risioaa  agree  ior  the  most  part  with 
those  of  the  tribes.  (I  King;  iv.  7—19.) 

3.  Third  Period. — ^We  have  no  distinct  account  of 
the  dvil  division  of  the  coontry  on  the  return  of  the 
Jews  from  the  captivity,  and  during  its  subsequent 
history,  nntil  it  was  reduced  to  a  Bianan  province. 
Under  the  Persians,  the  title  of  "  govenur  on  tbia 
side  the  river,"  so  frequent  in  the  books  of  Nehe- 
miah  and  Ezra,  and  the  description  of  the  strangers, 
colonists  of  Samaria,  as  "  men  on  this  side  the 
river"  (Euphrates),  probably  indicates  the  only 
designation  by  which  Palestine  was  known,  as  a 
comparatively  small  and  insignificant  part  of  one  of 
the  satrapies  of  that  enormous  kingdom,  (fara, 
iv.  10,  17,  V.  20,  vi.  6,  &c.;  Neh.  ii.  7,  iii  8,  &c.) 
Among  the  Jews,  the  ancient  divisions  were  still 
recognised,  but  gradoally  the  larger  territorial  divi- 
sions superseded  the  tribnal,  and  the  political  geo- 
graphy assumed  the  more  convenient  Ibim  which 
we  find  in  the  Mew  Testament  and  in  the  writuigs 
of  Josei^us,  illustrated  as  they  are  by  tfae  dassiol 
geogiaphers  Pliny  and  Ptolemy. 

'The  divisioDB  most  familiar  to  the  readera  of  the 
Mew  Testament  are,  Judara,  Galilee,  Samaria,  D«- 
capolis,  and  Peraea,  in  which  is  com]Hehended  the 
whole  of  Palestine,  with  the  exception  of  the  sea- 
border,  tfae  northern  part  of  which  is  called  "  the 
coasts  of  Tyre  and  Sdon "  by  the  evangelists,  and 
dxnprehended  nnder  the  name  of  Phoenics  by 
Josephus  and  tfae  claadcal  geographers.  Tfae  three 
first-named  districts  are  very  dearly  described  by 
Joeei^ns;  and  his  account  is  the  more  valnable  as 
confirming  the  descriptions  contained  in  the  Bible  ot 
its  extreme  fertility  and  popnloosneas,  which  will, 
however,  present  no  difScnlty  to  the  traveller  who 
has  had  the  opp«tnnity  of  observmg  tfae  natural 
fertility  of  the  sdl  in  tfae  psrts  still  rudely  culti- 
vated, and  tfae  nnmerous  traces  of  the  agricnltoial 
industry  of  andent  times. 

Galilte,  Upper  and  Lotper. — "There  are  two 
Galileea,  one  called  Lower,  the  other  Upper,  which 
are  surrounded  by  Phoenicia  and  Syria.  On  tfae 
side  of  the  settiiig  sun  they  are  bounded  by  tfae 
frontiers  of  the  teiritoiy  of  Ptdemais,  and  Carmel, 
a  moimtun  formerly  belonging  to  the  Galileana, 
but  at  present  to  tfae  Tyrians;  wbich  is  joined  by 
Gabs,  called  tfae  'dty  of  knights,'  because  the 
knights  disbanded  by  Herod  dwell  there;  and  on 
tfae  south  by  Samaris  and  Scythopolis,  as  &r  as  tfae 
river  Jordan.  On  tfae  east  it  is  bounded  by  Hippene 
and  Gadaris,  and  Gaulanitis  and  tfae  frontiers  of 
Agrippa's  kiugdam.  The  runthem  limit  is  Tyre 
and  Uie  Tyrisn  territory.  Tfaat  whicfa  is  called 
Lower  GaUlee  extends  in  length  from  Tiberiss  to 
Cfaabulon,  near  whicfa  on  the  sea.«oast  is  situated 
Ptolemais.  Its  greatest  breadth  is  from  a  village 
called  Xalbth,  situated  in  tfae  great  plaiu,  to  Ber- 
base;  from  vrtiich  place  also  the  bmidtfa  of  Upper 
Galalta  commences,  extending  to  a  villsge  named 
Baca,  wfaicfa  separatee  the  Tyrisn  territory  from 
Galilee^  In  lengtfa,  Upper  Galilee  reacfaes  to  Meroth 
from  TheUa,  a  village  near  tfae  Jotita. 

"  Now  the  two  Galileos,  being  of  such  extent,  and 
suiTOunded  by  foreign  nations,  have  always  resisted 
every  hostile  invasion;  for  its  inhabitants  are  trained 
to  arms  from  thdr  infancy,  and  are  exceedingly 
numerous ;  and  ndther  have  the  men  ever  been 
wanting  in  courage,  nor  the  country  snfiared  from 
pandty  of  inhabitants,  since  it  is  rich,  and  favour- 
able for  pasture,  and  planted  with  every  variety  of 
tree;  so  tfaat  by  its  fertility  it  invites  even  those 
M  M  2 
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who  an  kut  giroi  to  the  pnniiit  of  agrieoltank 
Ever;  part  of  it,  therefore,  hu  been  pat  under 
cultivation  hj  the  inbabitar.ts,  and  none  of  it  lies 
idle;  bot  it  poesesses  nnmeroos  dtiea  and  mnlti- 
todes  of  villi^es,  all  densely  popolated  on  account 
of  il<  fertility,  so  that  the  smallest  of  them  haa 
more  than  15,00U  inhabitants. 

Peraea "  On  the  whole,  then,  although  Galilee  is 

inferior  to  Peraea  in  extent,  yet  it  is  superior  to  it  in 
(trength.  For  the  former  is  all  nnder  oaltivation, 
and  pndactire  in  erery  part;  bat  Peraea,  although 
moeh  mora  extensiTa,  is  for  &»  most  port  rugged 
and  harren,  and  too  wild  ftr  the  colture  of  tender 
prodnce.  Nevertheless,  wherever  the  soil  is  soft  it 
is  very  productive;  and  the  plains  are  covered  with 
various  tree*  (the  greater  part  is  planted  with  olives, 
vines,  and  palms),  and  watered  by  mountain  tor- 
rents, and  perennial  wells  sufficient  to  supply  water 
whenever  the  mountain  streams  are  dried  up  by 
the  heat.  Its  greatest  length  is  from  Machaerfis 
to  Pella,  and  its  breadth  from  Phihulelphia  to  the 
Jordan.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Pella,  which 
we  have  mentioned  ;  on  the  west  by  the  Jordan. 
Its  soQtham  boundary  is  Hoabitis,  uid  its  eastern 
is  Arabia  and  Slbonitis,  and  abo  PhiUdelphene 
and  Gerasa. 

Samaria. — "  The  country  of  Samaria  lies  between 
Judaea  and  Galilee ;  for  beginning  at  the  village  called 
Oiaaea,  situated  in  the  great  plain,  it  ends  at  the 
toparchy  of  Acrabatta:  its  character  is  in  no  respect 
di&rent  from  thatof  Judaea,  for  both  abound  in  moun- 
tains and  plains,  and  are  suited  for  agriculture,  and 
productive,  wooded,  and  full  of  finite  both  wild  and 
cultivated.  They  are  not  abundantly  watered ;  but 
much  rain  falls  there.  The  springs  are  of  an 
exceedingly  sweet  taste  ;  and,  on  account  of  the 
quantity  of  good  grass,  the  cattle  there  produce 
more  milk  than  elsewhere.  But  the  best  proof  of 
their  richness  and  fertility  is  that  both  are  thickly 
populated. 

Judaea — "  On  the  confines  of  the  two  countries 
stands  the  village  Annatb,  otherwise  called  Boroeos, 
the  boundary  of  Judaea  on  the  north.  The  south  of 
it,  when  measured  by  length,  is  bounded  by  a  village, 
which  stands  on  the  cooBnes  of  Arabia,  called  by 
the  neighbouring  Jews  Jardan.  In  breadth  it  extends 
from  the  Jordan  to  Joppa,  and  in  the  centre  of 
it  liee  the  city  Jerusalem;  for  which  cause  the 
cily  is  called  by  some,  net  without  reastm,  the  navel 
«f  the  earth.  Jodaes  is  not  deprived  of  the  advan- 
tages of  the  sea,  as  it  extends  along  the  sea-coast  to 
Ptolemais.  It  is  divided  into  eleven  distriota,  of 
which  Jerusalem,  as  the  seat  of  government,  rules, 
taking  precedence  over  the  surroonding  country  as 
the  head  over  the  body.  The  other  dutricts,  alter 
it,  are  distributed  by  teparchies.  Gophna  is  second ; 
after  that,  Actabstts,  then  Thamna,  Lydda,  Am- 
mans,  Pella,  Idumaea,  Engaddae,  HerodSum,  Jeri- 
chus ;  then  Jamnia  and  Joppa,  which  take  precedence 
of  the  neighbonring  eonntry. 

"  Besides  these  districts,  there  are  Gamalitica  and 
Ganlanitis,  Batanaea,  and  Trachonilis,  parts  of  the 
kingdom  of  Agrippa.  Beginning  from  Hoont  Li- 
banns  and  the  source  of  the  Joidan,  this  country 
reaches  in  breadth  to  the  lake  of  Tiberias:  its  length 
is,  from  a  village  called  Arpha  to  Julias.  It  is  in- 
Iiabited  by  Jews  and  Syrians  mixed. 

"  Thus  we  have  given  an  aoconnt,  as  short  aa  was 
jMesible,  of  Judaea  and  the  neighbouring  regions." 

Besides  this  general  description  of  the  country 
Mowding  to  its  divisions  in  the  fint  century  (Mf  the 
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Christian  era,  Josephns  has  inserted  in  his  liistory 
special  descriptions  of  several  towns  and  district^ 
with  details  <^  great  geographical  interest  and  im- 
portance. These,  however,  will  be  found,  for  the  moat 
part,  nnder  their  several  names,  in  these  vtdames. 
[AuLOH;  Bashah;  E8DKASu>it  Vallis;  Beuib; 
Jbbicho;  Jbbubaleh;  Tibbbias  Habk,&c:] 

As  the  division  of  Gabinius  does  not  appear  to 
have  had  a  permanent  influence,  it  may  be  sufficient 
to  notice  it,  before  dismissing  Josephns,  who  is  our 
sole  authority  for  it  He  informs  us  that  the  Boman 
general  having  defeated  Alexander  the  son  of  Ari- 
stobnlns,  and  pacified  the  country,  constituted  five 
councils  (owApia)  in  various  parts  of  the  couiitry, 
which  he  distributed  into  so  many  equal  diviaicas 
^iwtpas).  These  seats  of  judicature  were  Jerusalem, 
Gadara,  Amathns,  Jericho,  and  Sepphoris  in  Galilee^ 
{AfU.  xiv.  S.  §  4.)  In  the  division  of  ttie  coontry 
among  the  sons  of  Herod  the  Great,  Jndaea,  Idamaea 
(i.e.,  in  the  language  of  Joeephns,  the  eoathera 
part  of  Judaea),  with  Samaria,  were  a8s^;ned  to 
Archelaus,  with  the  title  of  edinarcfa.  Antipaa  had 
Galilee  and  Peraea,  with  the  title  of  tetnuch,  and 
Philip,  with  the  same  title,  Trachooitis,  Auranitis, 
Batanaea,  and  Paneas,  mostly  without  the  limits  of 
Palestine  [rid.  t.  rv.].  (^nt  xvii.  13.  §  4.)  On  the 
disgrace  and  banishment  of  Arcbelans,  in  the  lOth 
year  of  his  reign,  his  government  was  added  to  the 
province  of  Syria,  and  administered  by  a  procnratcr 
subordinate  to  the  prefect  of  Syria;  the  same  &te 
attended  the  tetrarchy  of  Philip  on  his  death  in  the 
twentieth  year  of  Tiberius,  until  it  was  committed  to 
Henid  Agrippa  by  Caius  Caligula,  with  the  title  of 
king,  to  which  was  added  the  tetiarcfay  of  Lysaniaa, 
and  snbsequentiy,  on  the  banishment  of  Antipaa,  bis 
tetrarchy  also;  to  which  Claudius  added  besides 
Jndaea  and  Samaria,  so  that  his  kingdom  equalled 
in  extent  that  of  his  grandfather  Herod  the  Great. 
On  his  death,  his  son,  who  was  but  seventeen  yean 
old,  was  thought  too  young  to  succeed  him,  and  his 
dommions  reverted  to  the  pcminoe  of  ^jrria.  But  on 
the  death  of  Herod  king  of  Chakis,  thatooontzy  was 
committed  to  the  younger  Agrij^  which  was  after- 
wards exchanged  for  the  tetiarchies  cf  Pliilip  and 
Lysanias,  to  which  Nero  added  the  part  of  Galilee 
aboutthe  seaofTiberias,and  JuUaain  theDecapoiia. 
After  his  death,  in  the  third  year  of  Tnyan,  theraia 
no  further  menti(m  of  the  tetnrchies  (Beland,  /^ 
laeetina,  lib.  i.  cap.  30,  ppw  174,  175.) 

The  division  into  topaichies,  mentioned  by 
Josephns,  is  recognised  also  by  Pliny,  thoogh  their 
lists  do  not  exactly  coincide}  Fliay  ie<^aos  tlwm 
as  follows:  — 

1.  Jericho.  7.  Thamna. 

2.  Emmana.  8.  BethleptapleBte. 

3.  Lydda.  9.  Oreine  (in  wfaielmaa 

4.  Joppa.  Jerusalem.) 

5.  Aciahatt.  10.  Handinm. 

6.  Gophna. 

Of  these  8  and  9  are  not  reckoned  by  Josephns;  hot 
Behud  is  probably  correct  in  his  conjeotare  tliat  8 
is  identical  with  his  Pella,  and  9  with  his  Idnmaea, 
as  this  district  may  well  be  described  as  iftaii, 
moimtoMOut.     (Plin.  Hitt,  Nat.  v.  14.) 

The  otbsr  notices  (tf  Phny  are  few  and  ftagmentaiy, 
but  agree  in  all  essential  particulars  with  tlie  syn- 
chronous but  independent  aocoont  of  Josephns  abova 
cited. 

Its  geography  had  undergone  little  vaiiatiaD  wfaea 
Ptolemy  wrote  in  the  following  centniy,  and  tla 
brief  notices  of  that  geographer  are  as 
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onuL  He  calla  it  Palaestiiui  tt  Sjria,  otlierwisa 
eailed  Jodaea,  and  describes  it  u  bonnded  by  Sjiis 
on  th«  north,  bj  Arabia  Petraea  on  the  east  and 
sooth.  Independentlj  of  the  coast  of  the  Hediter- 
lanean,  he  tcdcons  the  districts  of  Galilee,  Samaria, 
Judaea,  and  Idumaea,  bat  describes  the  Peraea,  bj  a 
periphnuis,  as  the  eastern  side  of  Jordan,  vhich  may 
imply  that  the  name  vas  no  longer  in  vogoe.  He 
names  also  the  principal  cities  of  these  several 
diriskos  (t.  16). 

Tb«  moat  Taloabls  oontribatioiM  to  the  ancient 
geagnjbj  of  Palestine  are  those  of  Ensetrini  and 
bis  ooinoMntatoT  &  Jerome,  in  the  Onomasticaa, 
enmpoaed  by  the  farmer,  and  translated,  with  im- 
portant additions  and  comctions,  by  the  latter,  who 
has  abo  interspersed  in  his  commentaries  and  letters 
nameroos  geq^phical  notices  of  extreme  valoe. 
Thay  are  not,  however,  of  soch  a  character  as  to  be 
srailaUs  under  this  general  article,  but  are  folly 
cited  uniler  the  names  of  the  towns,  &o.  (See 
Sdand,  PalaaL  lib.  il  cap.  12,  pp.  479,  &c) 

It  lemains  only  to  add  a  few  words  coaceming 
the  partition  of  Palestine  into  First,  Second,  and 
Thinl,  which  is  first  fi»nd  at  the  commencement  of 
.  the  fifth  otntory  of  the  Christian  era,  in  the  Code  of 
Tbaodoains  (a.  d.  409);  and  this  division  is  ohserved 
to  this  day  in  the  ecclesiastical  docoments  of  the 
Eastern  Chnrch,  by  which  it  was  adopted  from  the 
first;  aa  it  is  recognised  in  the  Notitiae,  political  and 
aoeleBtastical,  of  the  fifth  and  following  centuries. 
(Qooted  fiilly  by  Reland,  /.  e.  capp.  34, 35,  pp.  204— 
234.)  In  this  division  Palaestina  Prima  comprs- 
bended  the  old  divisions  of  Jndaea  and  Samaria; 
Palaestina  Secnnda,  the  two  Galileee  and  the  western 
part  of  Peraea;  Palaestina  Tertia,  otherwise  called 
Salntaris,  Idomaea  and  Arabia  Petraea;  while  the 
gieatar  part  o(  theancient  Peraea  was  comprehended 
under  the  nsme  of  Arabia. 

Aa  the  soarces  of  geographical  infi>nnatMO  for 
Palestine  are  fiu-  too  nomerons  fw  dtatioD,  it  may 
anffice  to  refer  to  the  copions  list  of  anthers  appended 
to  Dr.  BobinsoD's  invaloable  work  (£tU.  Set.  vol  iii. 
first  appendix  A.,  pp.  1 — 2S),  and  to  the  still  more 
copious  catalogae  of  Carl  Bitter  {Erdhmde,  PalSt- 
(no,  2tr'.  B.  Its  Abt  1850,  pp.  23—91),  who  in  bis 
ibar  large  volnmea  on  the  peninsula  of  Moont  Sinai, 
Palestine,  and  Syria,  has  with  his  nsoal  ability 
^stematised  and  digested  the  voluminoas  records 
of  cantories,  and  completely  ezhanated  a  subject 
which  could  scarcely  be  touched  within  the  limits 
assigned  to  a  goieral  article  in  such  a  work  »s  the 
pneenL  [Q.  W.] 

PALAETYBUS.  [TrBtis.] 
PALAUNDS  (ni^aiuns,  ScyL  p.  10),  a  rivcrof 
niyiienm,  which  flawed  into  the  sea  near  Epidam- 
BBS.  This  river  has  been  identified  with  the  Pa- 
STASC8  (nai>Mi((r)vov  VaC,  FtoL  iii.  13.  §  3);  bat 
this  latter  cnresponds  better  with  the  GKHmiw 
(Tyeraia  or  SbuM):  the  Palamnna  is  probably  the 
same  as  the  DartKk  or  Spimatm,  to  the  S.  of  Dv- 
raao.  [E.  B.  J.] 

PALANDAS  {i  noAiUai),  a  small  stream 
maitiaoed  by  Ptolemy  in  the  Cbersonesus  Anrea 
(viL  2.  §  5).  It  is  supposed  by  Forbiger  that  it  is 
the  same  as  that  which  flows  into  the  gulf  of  Mar- 
tah<m  near  T'ovojr.  Ptolemy  notices  also  a  town  in 
the  same  neighbouriuwd  which  he  calls  Palanda  (viL 
2-  S  25>  [V.5 

PALAS,  a  district  in  the  south  of  Germany,  on 
the  harden  between  the  Alemanni  and  Bnrguoiii ; 
it  WIS  also  caDed  Capellatiam ;  but  as  it  is  men- 
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timed  only  by  Ammiaons  UarcelUnos  (xriiL  2),  it 
is  impossible  with  any  d^ree  of  certunty  to  iden- 
tify it.  [L.  S.] 

PALATIUM,  a  place  in  the  Bhaetian  Alps,  on 
the  road  from  Tridentum  to  Verona,  still  bean  ita 
ancient  name  in  the  form  of  Pataau.  (/<.  Ant 
p.  275.)  [L.  a] 

PALE  (IliUq :  Eth.  noXttt,  noXQr,  Thoc;  Pa- 
lenses  :  the  city  itself  is  usnally  called  nuXut : 
also  4  XUAai4ttr  iti\tt,  Polyb.  T.  3),  a  town  in 
Cephallenia  on  the  eaateni  side  of  a  bay  in  the 
math-westem  part  of  the  island.  It  is  first  roen- 
ticoed  in  the  Persian  wars,  when  two  hnudied  of  its 
dtixens  fonght  at  the  battle  of  Plataea,  alongside  of 
the  Lenc^i^ans  and  Anactorians.  (Herod,  ix.  28.) 
It  also  sent  four  ships  to  the  assistance  of  the 
Corinthians  against  the  Corcyraeans  Just  before  the 
commencement  of  the  Pelopomiesian  War  (Thuc  L 
27);  fium  which  cironmstance,  together  with  its 
fighting  along  with  the  Corinthian  Leucadians  and 
Anactorians  at  the  battle  of  Plataea,  it  has  been 
conjectured  that  Pale  was  a  Corinthian  colony. 
But  whether  this  was  the  case  or  not,  it  jouwd  the 
Athenian  alliance,  together  with  the  other  towns  of 
the  island,  in  B.  c  431.  (Thno.  u.  30l)  At  a  later 
period  Pale  esponsed  the  side  of  the  Aetohans  against 
the  Achaeans,  and  was  accordingly  besieged  by 
Philip,  who  would  have  taken  the  city  bat  for  the 
treachery  of  one  of  his  own  officers.  (FoL  v.  3,  4.) 
Polybius  describes  Pale  as  snirounded  by  the  sea, 
and  by  preciptous  )ieights  on  every  side,  except  the 
one  looking  towards  Zacynthns.  He  forflier  states 
that  it  possessed  a  fertile  territory,  in  which  a  con- 
siderable quantity  d  coin  was  grown.  Pale  sar- 
rendered  to  the  Bomans  without  resistance  in  B.  c 
189  (Liv.  xxxviii.  28);  and  after  the  capture  of 
Same  by  the  Bomans  in  that  year,  it  became  the 
chief  town  in  the  island.  It  was  in  existence  in  the 
time  of  Hadrian,  in  whose  reign  it  is  called  in  an 
inscription  i\tvtipa  Kol  alrrivoiut.  (BSckh,  Ituar. 
Ma  340.)  According  to  Pherecydes,  Pale  was  the 
H<aneric  Dolichiom  :  this  opinico  was  rejected  by 
Stiabo  (z.  p.  456),  but  accepted  by  Pavuanias  (vi. 
15.  §  7> 

The  remains  of  Pale  are  seen  on  a  small  height, 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  to  the  north  of  the  modem 
LiaeM.  Scarcely  anythmg  is  left  of  the  aodeat 
dty  ;  but  the  name  is  still  retained  in  that  of  Pilia 
and  of  Paliki,  the  fanner  being  the  name  o[  the 
plain  around  the  ruins  of  the  dty,  and  the  latter 
that  of  the  whole  peninsula.  (Leake,  iVertiem 
Greece,  vol  iiL  p.  64.) 


OOIH  OF  PALE. 

FALFUBIA'MA,  a  town  of  Hispania  Tamoo- 
nensis,  by  Ukert  (vd.  il  pt.  i.  p.  420)  and  othen 
placed  in  the  territory  of  the  Dercaones;  by  For- 
biger (vol.  iii.  p.  73)  in  that  of  the  Cosetani.  It 
was  on  the  road  ftnn  Barcino  to  Tarraco,  and  is 
usnally  identified  with  Vendrett,  (Harca,  Bitp.  ii. 
0,11.  p.  141;Flore»,  £ip.&xxiT.43.)     [T.H.D.] 

PALICOUUM  LACUS  (*  rSr  TUAiiuir  tdiam: 
Logo  di  Ifaftia),  a  small  volcanic  lake  in  the  inta- 
terior  of  Sidly,  near  PtJagonia,  about  15  mites  W. 
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of  LaonttnL  It  ii  a  mare  pod,  being  not  mora  than 
480  feet  in  ciicnmference,  bat  early  attracted  atten- 
tim  from  the  remarkable  phenomena  caueed  bj  two 
Jeta  of  Tolcanio  gas,  which  riae  nnder  the  water, 
eansing  a  violent  ebullitioo,  and  aometimas  throwing 
Dp  the  water  to  a  considerable  bdght  On  thU 
accoont  the  spot  waa,  from  an  earlr  period,  oon- 
aidered  aacred,  and  oonaeorated  to  the  indigenaaa 
deitiea  called  the  Palici,  who  had  a  temple  on  the 
■pot  This  enjoyed  the  pririlegea  of  an  aajrlnm  for 
fbgitSva  alaTes,  and  was  mooh  resorted  to  also  for 
determining  oontrareraies  bj  oatha;  an  oath  taken 
by  the  holy  apriugs,  or  eratara  as  they  are  called, 
being  cooaidered  to  poaaeaa  pecollar  sanctity,  and  its 
violation  to  be  pnnialied  on  the  apot  by  the  death  of 
the  ofiender.  The  remarkable  pbencmena  of  the 
locality  are  described  in  detail  by  Diodona,  as  well  as 
by  several  othor  writers,  and  notwithstanding  some 
tfight  diserapaoeiea,  leav*  no  doabt  that  tlM  apot 
was  the  aame  now  called  the  Lojfo  di  tfif/Ha,  bom 
the  naphtha  with  which,  aa  wdl  aa  anlphnr,  the 
aooroea  are  atnogly  impregnated.  It  woold,  how- 
ever, aeem  that  m  andent  times  there  wen  two 
aepumte  podia  or  ciateia,  aomatimea  tanned  fbon- 
taina  (xfrgvcu),  and  that  they  did  not,  aa  at  the 
preaent  day,  fiam  one  more  oonaiderable  pool  or  lake. 
Hence  they  an  alloded  to  by  Ovid  aa  "Stagna  Pah- 
otamm;"  while  Virgil  Dotioea  only  the  aaoetoaiy  or 
altar,  "  pinguis  et  plaoalulis  am  Palid."  (Died.  xi. 
89;  Stepb.  Byz.  *.  *.  IlaAMlt;  Psend.-Arist.  Mirak. 
58;  Haerob.  Sat  T.  19;  Stnb,  vL  f.  375;  Ovid, 
Met  V.  406;  Virg.  Am.  iz.  685;  SiL  ItaL  ziv. 
319;  Nonn.  Oim^  xiii.  311.)  The  sacred  cha- 
racter of  the  apot  aa  an  asylum  for  fogitiva  slavee 
caosed  it  to  be  selected  for  the  place  where  the  great 
aervile  insnmction  of  Sicily  in  B.  a  103  waa  first 
diacDsaed  and  arranged;  and  for  the  aame  reaaon 
Salvioa,  the  leader  of  the  inanrgenta,  made  aplendid 
ofiitringa  at  fiia  ahrine  of  the  PalicL  (Diod.  zzzvi. 
8,7.) 

There  was  not  in  early  times  any  other  eettlement 
besides  the  sancbiary  and  its  apportenanees,  adjoin- 
ing the  lake  of  the  Palici;  bnt  in  B.  o.  4SS,  Duce- 
tins,  the  celebrated  chief  of  the  Sicoli,  founded  a 
city  close  to  the  lalce,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of 
Pajica  (noAutVI),  and  to  which  he  transferred  the 
inhabitants  of  Menaenmn  and  other  neighbouring 
towna.  This  city  roee  for  a  short  time  to  consider- 
able pnaperity;  bnt  was  destroyed  again  shortly 
after  the  deadi  of  Dncetioa,  and  never  afterwards 
reatored.  (Died.  zi.  88,  90.)  Hence  the  noticea  of 
it  in  Stephanoa  of  Byzantinm  and  other  writsn  can 
only  refer  to  this  brief  period  of  ita  existence. 
(Steph.  B.  I.  &;  Folemon,  op.  Maerob.  I  c)  The 
modem  town  of  Palagonia  is  thought  to  retain  the 
traces  of  the  name  of  Palica,  bnt  certainly  does  not 
occnpy  the  site  of  the  city  of  Dncetios,  being  situ- 
ated on  a  lofty  hill,  at  some  distance  from  the  Logo 
<S  Ifaftia.  Some  remains  oC  the  temple  and  other 
buildings  were  still  visible  in  the  days  of  Fazello  in 
the  neighbonrbood  of  the  lake.  The  locality  is  fully 
described  by  him,  and  more  recently  by  the  Abate 
Fenara.  (Fazell.  ds  Seb.  Sic  iii.  3;  Ferrara, 
Campi Fl^radeUaSteiUa, fp.iSAOS.)    [E.H.B.] 

PALIMBUTHBA  (UaMntdepa,  PtoL  vii.  1.  § 
73;  Steph.  B.  <.  c),  a  celebnted  city  of  andent  In- 
dia, situated  at  the  junction  of  the  Ganges  and 
Ersnnaboas  (^Hirdnjdvaha),  at  present  known  by  the 
name  of  Patna.  Strabo,  who  statea  (it  p.  70)  that 
Megasthenes  waa  sent  to  Palimbothra  as  an  am- 
banador  to  the  king  Sandiocottns  (^Climidragiipla), 


deacribea  it  as  a  vast  town,  in  the  form  of  a  paral- 
lekigrsm  80  stadia  in  kogth  and  15  in  breadth, 
sunvonded  by  a  stockade,  in  wUch  open  spac«  were 
cut  to  shoot  through,  and  by  a  ditch.  Headdsthat 
it  was  in  the  oountiy  of  the  Prssii  (xv.  p.  702)l 
In  another  passage  he  places  it,  on  the  authority  of 
Megasthenes,  at  6000  stadia  from  tbt  mooths  of 
the  Gangee;  or  on  that  of  Patrodes,  who  vras  sent 
as  an  ambassador  to  Allitroohades,  tjie  son  of  San- 
drocottus  (ii.  p.  70),  at  6000  stadia  (xv.  p.  689). 
Pliny  approaches  most  nearly  to  the  oomputatica 
of  the  latter  traveller,  as  he  mskes  the  distance  frtan 
Palimbothra  to  the  sea  to  be  638  M.  P.,  about  510A 
stadia  (vi.  17.  §  31).  Anian  calls  it  the  greatest 
of  the  dties  of  Initt,  and  apparently  quotes  tha 
saroa  description  fram  H^asthenes  which  Stiabo 
must  have  had  before  him.  (Indic.  e.  10.)  Dio- 
doma  attributaa  to  Hercolea  the  building  of  ila  walk 
(ii.  39).  Where  Pliny  aaya  "  Amnia  Jananea  in 
Qangem  per  Palibothroa  decnrrit,"  he  ia  evidently 
apeaking  of  the  people,  and  not,  aa  some  have  anp- 
posed,  of  the  town  (vi.  19).  There  aeems  no  reaaoo 
to  doubt  that  the  ancient  Sanacrit  name  of  this  town 
was  PataSimlra.  (Lassen,  Tndi$ek.  AUertiUmm. 
L  p.  137;  FrankUn,  Inquiry  into  tlt»  <mdmt  PaB- 
botkra,  Lood.  1815,  who,  however,  plaoea  it  wnog)/ 
at  Siaga^.)  [V.] 

PALINDBOHnS  PROHONTOHIUH  (IlaiOr. 
tponot  ixpa),  a  promontory  of  the  extreme  SW.  of 
tlie  AralHan  peninsnla,  at  the  Straiti  of  Bah-el- 
Ifaadeb,  ]daced  by  Ptolemy  between  Ocelis  Empo- 
rium and  Posidium  Promontarium,  in  kng.  74°  SO*, 
lat  11°  40*  (vi.  7.  §  7).  It  now  bean  the  same 
name  as  the  strait  (Horgsby,  SaSmg  Oinetiom 
foraeBad8aa,f.2.y  [G.  W.] 

PALDWBUS  or  PAHNUTU  PBOMONTC 
SinU  (TUAbrovfot  htpmiifm,  Stnb.:  CapoPM- 
uro),  a  promontory  <m  the  coaat  of  Lneania,  on  the 
Tyrrhenian  aea,  betweoi  Velia  and  Buxentom.  It 
had  a  port  of  the  aame  name  immediatdy  adjoining  H, 
which  still  bean  the  name  of  the  Porta  di  PaSmn  a. 
Both  headhnd  and  port  received  their  name  from 
the  well-known  tradition,  recorded  by  Virgil,  and 
alluded  to  by  many  other  Latin  writen,  that  it  waa 
hen  that  Pslinuros,  the  pilot  of  Aeneas,  waa  cast  on 
shore  and  buried.  (Virg.  .ieii.  v.  833—871,  vL 
337 — 381;  Dionys.  L  53;  Lncan,  ix.  42;  HeL  u. 
4.  §  9;  Solin.  S.  §  13.)  We  learn  from  Sarviua 
that  hntic  honoon  were  paid  him  by  the  Lucauians 
(probably  by  the  dtisens  of  Velia),  and  that  he  bad 
a  cenptaph  and  sacred  grove  not  fitr  froax  that  city. 
(Serv.  ad  Am.  vi.  378.)  It  does  not  Mppfx  that 
there  was  ever  a  town  a4joining  the  headiand;  and 
the  port,  which  is  small,  though  seeon  and  wdl 
sheltered,  is  mentiraied  only  by  Dionysius;  bnt  the 
promontofy  is  noticed  by  all  tlie  geograpbers  except 
Ptolemy,  and  ia  deacribed  by  Flmy  as  forming  tha 
northern  bcondaiy  of  a  great  bay  which  might  be 
considered  as  extending  to  the  Cdomna  Shegina,  or 
the  headland  on  the  Sicilian  straita.  It  is  in  fiwt 
the  most  salient  point  of  the  projecting  mass  of 
mountains  which  sepante  the  gulf  al  Fosidooia  fhxn 
that  of  La8s  or  Poliaattro,  and  form  the  chief  nato- 
rsl  feature  of  the  coast  of  Lneania,  (Plin.  iii  S.  a. 
10;  MeL  a  4.  §  9;  Stiab.  vL  p.  353;  Oroa.  ir.  9.) 
Some  ruins  of  ancient  buildings  are  still  visiUe  on 
the  snmmit  of  the  headland,  which  an  pofnlariy 
known  as  the  tomb  of  Palinums.  The  pnanontoiy 
still  retains  its  ancient  name,  though  vnlgarly  oor- 
mpted  into  that  of  Paiamdo. 

Like  moat  oMrnDtain  promontnries,  that  «f  Fdi- 
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nana  wis  subject  to  Sbdden  and  violent  stonns,  and 
becaiiM,  in  consequence,  on  two  occaMons  the  scene, 
of  great  disasters  to  the  Boman  fleets.  The  first 
WIS  in  B.  c.  253,  when  a  fleet  under  the  coosnls 
Servilios  Caepio  and  Sempronios  Blaesus,  on  its 
ratnni  from  Africa,  was  shipwrecked  on  the  coast 
about  Cape  Paluiums,  and  150  vessels  loet  with  all 
the  boot;  oa  board.  '  (Oros.  ir.  9.)  The  second  was 
in  B.  c.  36,  when  a  considerable  part  of  the  fleet  of 
Angnstna,  oo  its  waj  to  Sicilj,  baring  been  com- 
pelled by  a  tempest  to  seek  refiige  in  the  bay  or 
roadstead  of  Vella,  was  lost  on  the  rocky  coast  be- 
tween that  city  and  the  adjoining  headlaiid  of  Fali- 
nnms.  (Dion  Caas.  zliz.  1;  Appian,  B.  C.  t.  98j 
VdL  Pat.  u.  79.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

PAXIO  (J'alo),  a  town  qf  Apnlia,  mentioned 
oily  by  Pliny,  who  enomeratea  the  Palionenses 
anuog  the  "  popoli"  of  the  interior  of  that  region. 
(Plin.  iii.  1 1.  a.  16.)  Its  site  is  probably  indicated 
by  the  modem  village  of  Palo,  about  5  miles  south 
tUBitonlo  (Butnntum).  [E.  H.  B.] 

PALI6CIU&     [MsOAUJFOus,  p.  310,  a.] 

PALIUHUS  (noAOn/fXH,  Strab.  zviL  p.  838; 
SttuSatm.  § 42; Ptd. iv. 5.  §2;  PaUnri8,PeiK.  Tai.; 
Gtag.  Bav.  iii  3;  Paninris,  Itia.  Anton.\  a  village  of 
the  Uarmaiidae,  near  which  was  a  temple  to  Heraelea 
(Stiah.  L  c),  a  deity  much  worshipped  m  Cyrenaica. 
(otmp.  Thiigl,  Set  Q/rm.  p.  291.)  Ptdemy  (iv. 
4.  §  8)  adds  that  there  was  a  marsh  here  with  bi- 
vahs  abdls  (iv  f  morx^AMr).  It  is  identified  with 
the  WaAf  Taumlmek  (Pacho,  Voyage  f.  52 ;  Barth, 
WimtiertmgeH,  pp.  506,  548),  where  then  is  a 
bearish  marsh,  oonesponding  to  that  of  Ptolemy 
(L  c),  and  remains  of  ancient  wells  and  buildings  at 
Meratft  (Sid!)  Hadjar-el-Djemm. 

It  was  off  this  coast  that  Cato  (Luean,  iz.  42, 
when  the  reading  is  Palinnms,  with  an  allusion  to 
the  tale  of  Aeneas)  met  the  flying  vessels  which  bore 
Conielia,  together  with  Sextns,  from  the  scene,  of 
her  hnsbaod,  Pompeins's,  murder.         [E.  B.  J.] 

PALLACOPAS.    [Babti/>bia,  p.  362  b.] 

PALLAE.     [CoBSiCA,  p.  691,  b.] 

PALLAItTlA  (noAAarrla,  Strab.  iiL  p.  162; 
PtoL  iL  6.  §  50),  titt  most  important  town  of  the 
Vaocaei,  in  the  N.  of  Hitpania  Tarraoooaniis,  and 
in  tlie  jnriadietion  of  Clunia.  (Plin.  iii.  3.  s.  4.) 
Strsbo  (I.  e.)  wrongly  assigns  it  to  the  Arevad. 
Now  Pakneia  on  the  Carrion.  (See  D'Anville, 
Geof.  Ane.  L  p.  23:  FIcsu,  £tp.  S.  viiL^  4;  Appan, 
B.H.  c  55,  80;  Meh^  iL  6.)  For  its  coins,  see 
Mjannet  (L  p.  48>  [T.  H.  D.] 

PALLA'NTLAS(n«*\ow/o»,  Ptd.  iL  6.  §  15),  a 
■mall  river  of  HlBjiania  Tanacooensis,  between  the 
Ibenis  and  Fietum  Hercnlenm,  and  near  Sagnntnm; 
now  the  Pdlaitcia  near  Mtmiedro.      [T.  H.  D.] 

PALLA'NTIUM  (IlaXXib^uM',  more  rarely  na- 
XJamor :  Eth.  TlaManitit),  one  of  the  most  an- 
ciest  towns  of  Arcadia,  in  the  district  Maenalia,  said 
to  have  been  fimnded  by  Pallas,  a  son  of  Lycaon, 
WIS  sitaited  W.  of  T^ea,  in  a  small  plain  called  the 
Palhntic  phun  (HoAXivruc^  rtiioy,  Paus.  viiL 
44.  §  5),  which  was  separated  from  the  territory  of 
Tegea  by  a  choma  (x<«M<>)  or  dyke  [Teoba]. 
It  was  {ram  this  town  that  Evander  wis  said  to 
have  led  coknists  to  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  and 
from  it  the  Pahitinm  or  Palatine  Hoont  at  Borne 
was  reputed  to  have  derived  its  name.  (Hes.  ap. 
Slepk.  B.  t.  V.I  Pans.  viiL  43.  §  2;  Liv.  i.  5; 
Plia.  iv.  C ;  Jn^in,  zliii.  1.)  Pallantinm  took  part 
m  the  fbondatian  of  Uegaiopolis,  B.O.  871  (Pans. 
Tiil  87.  §  8) ;  bat  it  coatinaed  to  exist  as  an  iode- 
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pendent  states  dnce  we  Sua  the  Pallantieis  mentioiied 
along  with  the  Tegeatae,  Megalopolitae  and  Aaeatae, 
as  joining  Epaminondas  before  the  battle  of  Maa- 
tineia,  b.  a  362.  (Xen.  HeU.  viL  6.  §  5.)  Pal- 
lantium  subsequently  sank  into  a  mere  village,  bat 
was  leetond  and  enlarged  by  the  emperor  Antoninus 
Plus,  who  conferred  upon  it  freedom  from  taxation 
and  other  privileges,  on  aocoont  of  ita  reputed  con- 
nection with  Borne.  The  town  was  visited  by  Pau- 
sanias,  who  found  here  a  shrine  containing  statues  of 
Pallas  and  Evander,  a  temple  of  Core  (Proserpine), 
a  statue  of  Polybius;  and  on  the  hill  above  the  town, 
which  was  anciently  used  as  an  acropoUs,  a  temple  of 
the  pure  (KoBafol)  gods.  (Pans.  viiL 43.  §  1, 44.  §§5, 
6.)  Leake  was  unable  to  find  the  site  of  Pallantiani, 
and  supposed  that  it  occupied  a  part  of  TVqwiitai 
itself;  though  at  a  later  time  he  appears  to  have 
adopted  the  enoneons  opinion  of  Gell,  who  pUced  it 
at  the  village  of  Tbana,  to  the  &  ef  Trijpolitea, 
(Leake,  Morea,  vol.  L  pp.  117,  118,  vol.  iiL  p.  36  ; 
Gell,  Jtmerars  of  the  Morea,  p.  136.)  The  remains 
of  the  town  were  first  discovered  by  the  Firench  ex- 
pedition at  a  quarter  of  an  hoar's  distance  from  the 
Khan  of  MaJeri  on  the  road  from  TripoWzi  to 
Leoadiri.  The  ruins  have  been  used  so  long  as  a 
quarry  by  the  inhabitants  of  TripoUUi  and  of  the 
neighboiuing  vilUges,  that  there  are  very  few  traces 
of  the  andent  town.  Boss  discovered  the  foundations 
of  the  temple  of  the  pure  gods  on  the  highest  point 
of  the  acropolis.  (Bobhkye,  Richerthte,  (fe.,  p^  146  ; 
Boss,  Seueu  im  Pehpame;  p.  58,  itq. ;  Coilias 
Pelopoiuietoe,  vd.  L  p.  263,  seq.) 

PALLADIUM,  a  town  of  the  Frentam,  the  name 
of  which  is  known  only  from  the  Tabula,  which 
places  it  on  the  road  from  Anzanum  (Lanciaiu)) 
to  Histooitmi;  but  the  distances  are  oormpt  and 
confiised.  Auoording  to  Bomanelli,  extensive  mine 
still  remsin  of  an  andent  city  on  a  site  still  called 
JiotUe  Palbmo,  about  3  miles  SW.  of  Atetta.  It 
is  difficult,  however,  to  reconcile  this  podtion  with 
the  coarse  of  the  route  given  in  the  Tabula.  (Tai. 
Pent}  Somaaelli,  voL  iiL  p.  43;  Zannoni,  CtHiaM 
IUgm>tliNapoU,t<A.*.)  [E.  a  B.] 

PALLAS  LACUS.  [iBrroins  Lacds.] 
PALLEliE  (noAA^rq,  Herod.  viL  123;  Tbne. 
iv.  120;  ScyL  p.  56;  Strab.  viL  p.  330,  x.  p.  447, 
ziL  p.  550;  PtoL  iiL 3.  §  13;  Prooop.  Aed.  iv.  5; 
Steph.  B.  (.  v.;  Pomp.  Mela,  u.  2.  §  9;  Plin.  iv. 
17:  EA.  XIoAA^ioi),  the  westernmost  of  the  three 
headlands  of  Chalddioe,  which  run  out  into  the 
Ai^ean.  It  is  said  to  have  anciently  borne  the  Danw 
of  Pbuhhu.  (tA^fM,  Herod.  I.  c),  and  to  have 
witnessed  the  conflict  between  the  gods  and  the 
earthbom  Gigantes.  (Pind.  JVan.  L  100,  Itkm. 
vL  48;  Apollod.  L  6.  $  1;  Lycophr.  1408;  Strab.  viL 
p.  830;  Ste{di.  B.  <.  v.)  Heyne  (Amot  w  AftU 
lod.  Le.,  oomp.  Ditert  d»  Theog.  Bet.  m  Con. 
GotL  vd.  iL  p.  ISl),  who  has  identified  these  burn- 
ing plains  with  Pallene,  observes,  without  mentioning 
any  authority,  that  the  veiy  aspect  of  the  spot,  even 
at  the  present  day,  proves  the  agency  of  earth- 
quakes and  subterranean  fires;  this  statement  is  not 
confirmed  by  modem  travdlers:  oh  tha  contiaiy. 
Dr.  HoUand  states  that  the  peninstda  is,  in  part  at 
least,  of  primitive  formation,  and  this  is  onnfitrMM) 
by  Tirlet  (Ea^fidition  Scientifique  de  Morie,  p. 
37,  1839)  in  his  general  view  cf  the  geologial 
structure  of  continental  Greece.  (Daubeny,  Vol- 
caaoet,  p.  384.)  The  modem  name  of  the  penin- 
sula is  Kattindltra,  which,  besides  a&rding  excel- 
lent winter  pastare  for  cattle  and  aheep,  also  pro- 
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iao»  an  sbnn dance  of  gnin  of  saperior  qnalitj,  w 
well  w  wool,  honey,  and  wax,  besides  nuaing  silk- 
warms.  (Leake,  Northern  Grace,  toL  iii.  p.  1 63.) 
A  list  of  the  towns  in  Pallene  is  given  nnder  Chai^ 
CIDtCE.  [E.  B.  J.I 

PALLE'NE.    [AmcA,  p.  327,  «.] 

PAI.MA.    [Balbares.] 

PALMAM,  AD,  a  station  on  the  coast-road  of 
STitica,  13  H.  P.  from  Leptis  Magna,  and  15  M,  P. 
fhsm  Qaintiliana  (Peat.  Tab.").  This  position  agrees 
with  that  of  the  ruins  foond  at  SAa'  BUrdj.  (Barth, 
Wandtnmgm,  p.  304.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

PALMA'RIA  {Palmwnota),  a  small  isUnd  in 
the  Trrrhenian  sea,  the  most  westerly  of  the  groop 
now  known  as  the  Poraa  Jtlandi,  or  Itole  di  Potim. 
It  is  between  3  and  4  miles  long,  and  not  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  broad ;  and  was  doubtless 
in  ancient,  as  well  as  modem  times,  a  dependency 
of  the  neighbouring  and  more  considerable  island  of 
Pontia  (Ponca),  from  which  it  is  only  5  miles  dis- 
tant (Plin.  iii.  6.  a.  13;  Mel.  iL  7.  §  18;  Varr. 
A  R.  iii.  5.  §  7.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

PALMATIS  (jUtJueris,  Prooop.  de  Aed.  It.  7. 
p.  898),  a  town  of  Hoesia  Inferior,  between  Doros- 
torum  and  Marcianopolis  (Tab,  Peut.),  perhaps 
KulMhtUc-Kainardijit.  [T.H.D.] 

PALMY'RA  (TtoAiiipa,  PtoL  T.  15.  §§  19,  24, 
▼iii.  20.  §  10;  Appian,  B.  C.  ▼.  9:  IlaA/itpa, 
Joseph.  Ant.  viii.  2;  and  Palmira,  Plin.  ▼.  25. 
1.  21 :  Eth.  Palmyrenoi,  or  Palmirenos,  Id.  I  c),  a 
city  of  Syria,  situated  in  34°  24'  N.  kt,  and  38° 
20*  E.  long.  Its  Hebrew  name,  Tadmor,  or  Thad- 
mor,  denotes,  like  ita  Greek  one,  a  city  of  palms; 
and  this  appellation  is  preserved  by  the  Arabs,  who 
still  call  it  Tedmor.  Tadmcr  was  built,  or  more 
probably  enlai^,  by  Solomon  in  the  tenth  century 
B.  o.  (1  Kmgt,  ix.  18;  2  CKron.  viii  4),  and  its 
identity  with  Palmyra  is  shown  in  the  passage  of 
Josephns  before  cited.  It  is  seated  in  a  pleasant 
and  fruitftil  oasis  of  the  great  Syrian  desert,  and  is 
well  watered  by  several  small  streams;  but  the  river 
mentioned  by  Ptolemy  is  nowhere  to  be  found.  Its 
situation  is  fine,  tmder  a  ridge  of  bills  towards  the 
W.,  and  a  little  above  the  level  of  an  extensive  plain, 
which  it  commands  on  the  E.  (Wood,  Stem  nf 
Pabngra,  p.  S),  at  a  distance  of  about  140  miles 
ENR.  of  Damascus.  It  is  not  mentioned  by  Xeno- 
pbon,  who  must  have  passed  near  it,  nor  in  the 
accounts  of  the  conquests  of  Alexander  the  Great. 
The  first  historical  notice  that  we  find  of  it  is  in 
Appian,  who  tells  us  that  M.  Antony,  under  pretence 
of  punishing  its  equivocal  coidnct,  but  in  reality  to 
enrich  his  troops  with  the  plunder  of  a  thriving 
commercial  city,  directed  his  mareh  towards  it,  but 
was  fnutrated  of  his  object  by  the  inhabitants 
removing  tbeir  goods  to  the  other  side  of  the  Eu- 
phrates. (A  Civ.  V.  e.  9.)  This  account  shows 
that  it  must  have  been  a  town  of  considerable  wealth ; 
and  indeed  its  advantageous  situation  must  have 
long  rendered  it  an  en«rg»i5*  for  the  traffic  between 
the  east  and  Damascus  and  the  Phoenician  cities  on 
tlie  Mediterranean.  Yet  its  name  is  not  mentioned 
either  by  Strabo  or  Mela.  Under  the  first  Roman 
em  perors  it  was  an  independent  city ;  and  its  situation 
on  the  borders  of  the  Boman  and  Parthian  empires 
gave  it  a  political  importance,  which  it  seems  to 
have  jn-aserved  by  a  well-judged  course  of  policy, 
though  naturally  exposed  to  much  danger  in  the 
quarrels  of  two  such  formidable  neighbours.  ("Inter 
duo  impoia  snmma,  et  prima  in  discordia  aemper 
utrinque  cura,"  Plin.  He.)  It  is  called  a  ooloma  to 
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the  coins  of  Caraealla,  and  tJIpian  mentioned  it  id 
his  first  book  de  CeTutbut  as  having  the  Jus  Ita- 
licum.  It  appears,  from  an  hiscription,  to  have 
assisted  the  emperor  Alexander  Sevems  in  his  wBia 
against  the  Persians.  (Wood,  Inter,  zix.)  It  is 
not,  however,  till  the  reign  of  Gallienns  that  we  find 
Palmyra  playing  any  important  part  in  history;  and 
at  this  period  we  have  notices  of  it  in  the  works  of 
Zosimus,  Vopiscus,  and  Trebellius  Pollioi  Odena- 
thus,  a  noble  of  Palmyra,  and  according  to  Procopins 
(B.  Pert.  ii.  c.  S)  prince  of  the  Saracens  who  in- 
habited the  banks  of  the  Eujdirates,  for  his  greM 
and  splendid  services  against  the  Persians,  recerved 
from  Gallienns  the  title  of  Augustus,  and  was  ac- 
knowledged by  him  as  his  coUesgne  in  the  ein]nre. 
After  the  assassination  of  Odenathus  by  his  nepbew 
Maeonins,  the  celebrated  Zenobia,  the  wife  of  tihe 
former,  whose  prudence  and  courage  had  been  of 
great  assistanoe  to  Odenathus  in  his  (ama  sno- 
cesses,  ascended  the  vacant  throne,  and,  assuming 
the  magnificent  title  of  Queen  of  the  East,  rnkd 
with  a  manly  vigomr  during  a  period  of  five  years. 
Under  this  extraordinary  woman,  whose  talents  and 
accomplishments  wen  equalled  by  her  beanty,  and 
whose  love  of  literature  is  shown  by  her  patronage 
of 'Longmns,  Palmyra  attained  the  highest  pitch  of 
its  prosperity.  She  claimed  to  be  descended  from 
the  Macedonian  kings  of  Egypt,  and  her  adiieve- 
ments  would  not  have  disgraced  her  ancestry; 
though,  according  to  other  accounts,  she  was  a 
Jewess.  (Milman,  Hist  of  the  Jeat,  ui.  p.  1 75.) 
Besides  the  sovereignty  of  Syria  and  Mesopotamia, 
she  is  said  to  have  extended  her  sway  over  Kgy]^ 
(Zosim.  L  c  44);  but  by  some  critics  this  fact  has 
been  questioned.  Claudius,  the  successor  d  Gallienns, 
being  engaged  in  the  Gothic  War,  taddy  acknow- 
ledged her  authority.  But  after  the  terminatiaa  vt 
the  short  reign  of  that  emperor,  the  piogreas  of 
Zenobia  in  Asia  Minor  was  regarded  by  AoreHan 
with  jealousy  and  alarm.  Her  arms  and  intrigoea 
already  menaced  the  security  of  Bithynia  (lb.  c  50), 
when  Anrelian  marched  agunst  her,  and  deftated 
her  in  two  great  batties  near  Antioch  and  Emesa,  at 
both  of  which  she  commanded  m  persoa  ZenAia 
now  retreated  to  Palmyra,  and  prepared  to  defend 
her  capital  with  vigour.  The  difficulties  of  the 
siege  are  described  by  Anrelian  himself  in  an  ori- 
ginal letter  pmerved  by  Vopiscus.  (AttreL  c  36.) 
After  defying  for  a  long  time  the  arms  of  the  Boman 
emperor,  Zenobia,  being  disappointed  of  the  aoooonr 
which  she  expected  to  receive  &om  the  Peisiana, 
was  ultimately  compelled  to  fiy,  but  was  overtaken 
on  the  banks  of  the  Enj^ratea  by  the  light  bone  <£ 
Anrelian,  and  brought  back  a  prisoner.  Shortly 
after  this  event  her  capital  surrendered,  and  was 
treated  with  clemency  by  the  conqueror,  who,  how- 
ever, sullied  his  fiune  by  the  cmel  execution  of  Lon- 
ginus  and  some  of  the  prindpal  citizens,  wium 
Zenobia  had  denounced  to  him.  The  personal  ad- 
ventures of  Zenobia  we  need  not  pursue,  as  they 
will  be  found  related  in  the  XHcHonory  qf  Biogn^lKf 
and  Mgthohgi/.  No  sooner  had  Aurelian  crossed 
the  Hellespont  than  he  was  recalled  by  the  intdB- 
gence  that  the  Palmyrenians  had  risen  against  and 
massacred  the  small  garrison  whidi  he  faisd  left  in 
their  city.  The  emperor  immediately  marched  again 
to  Palmyra,  which  now  paid  the  full  penalty  of  ita 
rebellion.  In  an  original  letter  Aurelian  has  himsttf 
Tsoraded  the  unsparing  execution,  whioh  extended 
even  to  old  men,  women,  and  children.  (Vofite. 
Jtr.  e.81.)    To  tb«  remnant  oftbePalm^pniami 
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fayleed,  he  granted  a  pardon,  wHh  permisriim  to 
rt^ir  and  infaabit  their  mined  dtj,  and  especially 
discovered  mnch  aolidtade  for  the  restoration  of  the 
Temple  of  the  Snn.  But  the  efiects  of  the  blow 
were  too  hearj  to  be  retrieved.  From  this  period 
(a.d.  S73)  Palmjra  gradually  dwindled  into  an 
insipiificant  town,  and  at  length  became  only  a 
place  of  refuge  {or  a  few  fiunilies  of  wandering 
iUabs.  It  served  indeed  for  some  years  as  a  Boman 
military  station;  and  Diocletian  partially  restored 
■ome  nf  its  bnildings,  as  appears  (ma  an  inseripdoo 
preserved  by  Wood.  Abont  the  year  400  the  first 
IHyrian  legion  was  quartered  there  (Not.  Imp.");  and 
Frooophis  tells  ns  that  it  was  fbrtined  by  Justinian 
Ccis  Aed.  n.  2).  But  this  is  the  hut  that  we  hear  of 
Palmyra  under  the  Bonians;  and  the  unking  for- 
tunes of  their  empiie  probably  soon  led  them  to 
abandon  it. 

The  remains  of  the  buildings  tS  Palmyra  are 
chiefly  of  the  Corinthian  order,  which  was  the 
fiivourite  style  of  architecture  during  the  two  or 
three  eentories  which  preceded  Diocletian;  whence 
m  may  infer  that  the  splendoor  which  it  once  ex- 
hibited was  chiefly  owing  to  Odenathns  and  Zenobia. 
For  many  centuries  even  the  site  of  Palmyra  re- 
mained totally  unknown  except  to  the  roving  Arabs 
of  the  desert,  whoee  magnificent  accounts  of  its  ruins 
at  length  excited  the  curiosity  of  the  English  mer- 
chants settled  at  Aleppa  Under  the  auspices  of  the 
Levant  Ctonpany,  an  expedititn  started  in  1678  for 
the  purpose  of  exploring  them;  but  the  persons  who 
composed  it  wen  robbed  and  iU-treated  by  the 
Arabs,  and  compelled  to  retom  without  having  ac- 
complished their  objecL  In  1691  the  expedition 
was  renewed  with  better  success,  and  an  account  of 
the  discoveries  then  made  was  published  in  the 
traneactions  of  the  Boyal  Society.  (Sellers,  Antiqui- 
tiet  ofPabnyra,  tnS.)  Subsequently  Palmyra  was 
Tisited  in  1751  by  Wood  and  Dawkins,  who  pnb- 
liabed  the  results  of  their  journey  in  a  large  folio 
vuhune  with  magnificent  engravings.  The  account 
in  Volney  (vol.  ii)  is  chiefly  taken  from  this  work. 
Among  the  mace  recent  descriptions  may  be  men- 
tkoed  that  of  Irhy  and  Mangles  (Trmidi,  ch.  v.), 
who  visited  Palmyra  in  1816.  According  to  these 
travellerB  the  plates  of  Wood  and  Dawkins  have 
done  more  than  justice  to  the  snbject;  and  although 
the  view  of  tho  ruins  from  a  distance,  with  their 
Hue  of  dazzling  white  oolunms  extending  between 
ens  and  two  miles,  and  relieved  by  the  contrast  of 
the  yellow  sand  of  the  desert,  is  very  striking,  yet, 
when  examined  in  detail,  they  excite  but  little 
interest.  Taken  separately,  not  a  single  column  or 
architectural  membo'  is  worthy  of  admiration.  None 
of  the  former  exceed  40  feet  in  hdght  and  4  feet  in 
diameter,  and  in  the  boasted  avenne  they  are  little 
mare  thra  30  feet  high.  The  remains  of  the  Tem^ 
pie  of  the  Son  form  the  most  magnificent  object,  and 
beiiig  of  the  looio  order,  relieve  tiie  monotony  of  the 
prein^ling  Corinthian  style.  These  columns,  which 
are  40  feet  high  and  4  ftet  in  diameter,  are  fluted, 
and  formed  of  only  three  or  four  pieces  of  stone ;  and 
in  fanner  times  were  siurmounted  by  brazen  Ionic 
capitals.  The  bfade  of  the  portico  consists  of  12 
ednmns,  like  that  of  the  temple  of  Bsalbec,  besides 
which  then  are  other  points  of  resemblance.  On 
the  whole,  however,  the  ruins  are  for  inferior  to 
those  at  Baalbee.  At  the  time  of  Messrs.  Irby  and 
Mangles'  visit  the  peristyle  court  of  the  Temple  of 
tha  Son  was  occupied  by  the  Arabian  village  of 
Taimori  but  with  this  exosptioo,  and  the  Turkish 
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bnrial  ground,  the  space  was  anencumbered,  and 
there  was  nothing  to  obstruct  the  researches  of  the 
antiquary.  In  some  places  the  lines  of  the  streets 
and  the  fbundatjons  of  the  houses  were  distinctly 
visible.  The  sculptures  are  uniformly  coane  and 
bad;  the  stone  is  of  a  perishable  description,  and 
scarcely  deserves  the  name  of  marble.  The  sepul- 
chres outside  the  walls  formed  perhaps  the  most 
interesting  part  of  the  remains.  These  consist  of 
square  towers,  from  three  to  five  stories  high,  form- 
ing sepulchral  chambers,  with  recesses  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  bodies.  In  these  tombs  mnmmies  and 
mummy  cloths  are  found,  prepared  very  much  after 
the  Egyptian  manner;  but  there  are  no  paintings, 
and  on  the  whole  they  an  for  from  being  so  in- 
teresting as  the  Egyptian  sepulchres.  There  was  a 
sculptured  tablet  in  bas-relief,  with  seven  or  eight 
figures  atandmg  and  clothed  in  long  robes,  supposed 
to  represent  priests.  Several  Greek  and  Falmyrene 
inscriptions,  and  two  or  three  in  Latin  and  Hebrew, 
have  been  discovered  at  Palmyra.  They  will  be 
found  in  Wood's  Rmm  of  Pahngm,  and  the  fol- 
lowing works  may  also  be  consulted :  Bernard 
and  Smith,  Jnterqitiona  Graeeae  Pabngrtxonm, 
Utrecht,  1698;  Oiorgi,  De  Iiuer^rtiombui  Pahng- 
rentf  quae  in  Muiaeo  CapittAmo  adanantar 
iaterpretandu  Epittola,  Bome,  1782;  BarthAemy, 
in  M(m  da  VAcadimie  det  Inter,  tom.  xxiv. ;  and 
Swinton,  in  the  PhSotophieal  Trmuaclitrnt,  voL 
xlviii. 

With  regard  to  the  general  history  and  antiquities 
of  Palmyra,  besides  the  works  akeady  cited  in  this 
article,  the  following  may  be  consulted :  Sellw, 
At>tiquitie$  of  Palmyra,  London,  1696:  Hontington 
in  the  PMlatopkical  TrUntactiofu,  vol.  xix.  Nca. 
217,  218;  a  Dissntation  by  Dr.  Halley  in  the  same 
work;  Gibbon's  DeeUne  and  Fatt.  cb.  xi.;  St.  Hart. 
Bitt.  de  Pabnyn,  Paris,  1823:  Addison's  Damtucut 
and  Palvn/ra;  Kchter,  Wallfahrt;  Cassas,  Voyage 
Pittoretqm  A  la  Syrie;  Laborde,  Voyage  en  Orient f 
&c  [T.H.D.] 

PALMYBE'NE  (HaA^jupiji^,  Ptol.  v.  15.  §,24), 
a  district  of  Syria,  so  named  after  the  city  ofFal- 
myra,  and  which  eztoided  S.  from  Chalyb<uiitis  into 
the  desert.  (Cf.  Plin.  v.  24.  a.  21.)       [T.  H.  D.] 

PALORUM    POBTUS.      [Maixus  and    Ma- 

OAB8A.] 

PALTUS  (ni\ns:  Eth.  TUi\-niy6s),  a  town  of 
Syria  upon  the  coast,  subject  to  the  island  of  Aradnii, 
which  was  at  no  great  distance  from  it.  According 
to  some  accounts  Memnon  was  buried  in  the  nrigh- 
bonrhood  of  Paltus.  Pooocke  places  it  at  BoUo  ; 
Shaw  at  the  ruins  at  the  mouth  of  the  MeUeek,  6 
miles  from  Jebilee,  the  ancient  Gabala.  (Strab.  zv 
pp.  728,  735:  Ptol.  v.  16.  §  3;  Cic.  ad  Fan.  lii. 
13;  PUn.  v.  20.  s.  18;  MeU,  i.  12:  Steph.  B.s.  r.; 
Pococke,  vol  i.  p^  199;  Shaw,  p.  324,  Oxf.  1738.) 
PAMBCTIS  LACUS.  [Dodona,  p.  784.] 
PAMISUS  (Tlituaot).  I.  The  chief  river  of 
Messenia.     [See  Vol.  II.  pp.  341,  342.J 

2.  A  river  in  Laconia,  forming  the  ancient  boun- 
dary between  Messenia  and  Laconia.  (Stmb.  viii. 
p.  361.)  Strabo  speaks  of  this  river  as  near  Leuc- 
trum,  but  it  flows  into  the  sea  at  Pepbnns,  abont  3 
miles  S.  of  Leuctrum.     [Pkphsus.] 

3.  A  tributary  of  the  Peneins  in  Thessaly,  pro- 
bably the  modem  BUuri  or  PiHurL  (Herod,  vii. 
129  ;  PUn.  iv.  8.  s.  15;  Leake,  Northern  Greece, 
vol.  rv.  pp.  612,  514.) 

PAMPHIA  (na^ta),  a  vilU«e  of  Aetolia,  on 
the  raad  from  Motapa  to  Thermom,  lod  distant  80 
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■tailia  6an  tmth,  wu  burnt  hj  Philip  in  B.  c.  SIS. 
(PolTb.  T.  8, 13 ;  for  details  see  Thkbhum.) 

PAHPHT'LIA  (,naiupv^X  a  cooatrjr  on  the 
■oath'  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  bordering  in  the  west  on 
Lycia,  in  the  north  on  Piaidia,  and  in  the  east  on 
Cilir:ia.  The  coantrjr,  consisting  of  oiilj  a  narrow 
atrip  df  coast,  forms  an  arch  round  the  bajr,  wliich 
is  called  after  it  the  Pamphjlios  Sinus  or  the  Pam- 
phyliam  Mare.  According  to  Plinj  (t.  26)  the 
country  was  originally  called  Mopaopsia,  from  Hopsns, 
a  leader  of  one  of  those  bands  of  Greeks  who  afier 
the  Trojan  War  are  said  to  have  settled  in  Pam- 
phylia,  Cilicia,  and  Syria.  (Strab.  zir.  p.  668;  oomp. 
Scylax,  p.  39 ;  PtoL  t.  5 ;  Dionys.  Per.  850,  &c ; 
Pomp.  MeU,  i.  14  ;  Sladiaim.  Uar.ltag.  §  194,  &c; 
Hierocl.  p.  679,  &c)  Pamphylia,  according  to  Straho, 
extended  from  Olbia  to  Ptohmais,  a  line  measuring 
640  stadia,  or  about  18  geogisphical  mile* :  the 
braadth  cf  the  countiy,  from  tliie  ooa»t  towards  the 
interior,  was  nowhere  above  a  few  mile*.  In  later 
times,  bowerer,  the  Bomans  ap)died  the  name  Pam- 
pbylia  in  such  a  manner  as  to  embrace  Pisidia  on 
Doth  aides  of  Mount  Taurus,  which  does  not  appear 
a*  a  distinct  province  of  the  empire  until  the  new 
division  under  Constantine  was  made.  This  accounts 
for  the  &ct  of  Polybius  (xziL  S7)  doubting  whether 
Pamphylia  (in  the  Boman  sense)  was  one  of  the 
countries  beyond  or  this  side  of  Mount  Taurus; 
for  Pisidia,  in  its  narrower  seiise,  is  nnqnestionably 
a  country  beyond  Mount  Taurus.  (Corop.  Strab. 
xiL  p.  570,  ziv.  p,  633,  xv.  p  685.)  Id  tUs  latter 
■ense  Pamphylia  was  separaled  from  Lyda  by  Mount 
Climax,  ud  from  Cilicia  by  tba  river  Hebs,  and 
accordingly  embraced  the  districts  called  in  modem 
times  Ttkk*  and  the  coast  district  of  ItML  But 
these  limits  were  not  always  strictly  observed ;  for 
OlUa  and  Perge  are  described  by  some  writeis  as 
belonging  to  Lyda  (Scylax,  p.  39);  while  Ptolemais, 
beyond  the  MeUs,  which  is  generally  regarded  aa 
belonging  to  Pamphylia,  is  assigned  by  some  to  Ci- 
licia. The  country  of  Pamphylia  is,  on  the  whole, 
very  mountainous ;  for  the  ramifications  of  Mount 
Taurus  rise  in  some  parts  on  the  coast  itself,  and  in 
«then  at  a  distance  of  only  a  few  milee  from  it 
There  is  only  one  great  promontoiy  on  the  ooast,  vii. 
Leucothenm,  or  Lencolla.  The  principal  riven,  all 
of  which  discharge  their  waters  into  the  Pampbyliaa 
bay,  are  the  Catabbhactib,  Cbtsds,  Edbt- 
MBOOH,  and  Mblas,  all  of  which  are  navigable. 
The  coast  district  between  the  Cestms  and  T&tarj- 
medon  contains  the  lake  Capiia,  which  is  of  oon- 
siderable  extent. 

The  inhabitants  of  Pamphylia,  Pampfayli,  that  is, 
a  mixture  of  various  races,  consisted  of  aborigines 
mixed  with  Cilidans  who  bad  immigrated:  to  these 
were  added  bands  of  Greeks  after  the  Trojan  War, 
and  Uter  Greek  colonietk  (Strab.  L  c ;  Eustath.  ad 
Dion.  Per.  854 ;  Herod.  viL  91,  viil  68;  Pans.  vii. 
8.  §  3;  Appian,  B.  C.  ii.  71,  iv.  60:  Liv.  xliv.  14.) 
The  Pamphylians  (PampfayU,  Pamphylii,  niti^Xjoi, 
naft^\uH),  accordingly,  were  in  those  parta  what 
the  Alemanni  were  in  Germany,  though  the  current 
traditions  related  that  they  were  all  descended  from 
Pampbyle,  a  daughter  of  Bhacius  and  Hanto  (Steph. 
B.  <.  o.  n<w<^Aia),  or  from  one  Pampbylos  (Ens- 
tath.  ad  Dim.  Per.  I.  c).  Others  again,  though 
without  good  reason,  derive  the  name  from  «af  and 
^AAoy,  because  the  country  was  rich  in  wood.  The 
Pampliylians  never  acquired  any  great  power  or  po- 
litical importance;  they  shared  the  fiue  of  all  the 
natiooi  of  Asia  Minor,  and  in  the  war  of  Xerxes 


PAMDATABLA. 

aeainit  the  Greda  their  naval  condngcnt  fisiiMil 
of  only  30  ships,  while  the  Lydans  fbmished  50^ 
and  the  Cilicians  100.  (Herod,  vii.  9S.)  After 
the  Persian  empire  was  broken  to  pieces  by  Alex- 
ander, the  Pamphylians  first  became  subject  to 
Macedonia,  and  tlien  to  Syria.  After  tbe  defeat  of 
Antiochus  the  Great,  they  were  annexed  by  tb* 
Bomans  to  the  kingdom  of  Pergamns  (Polyb.  xzn. 
27),  and  remained  connected  with  it,  tmtil  it  was 
maide  over  to  the  Bomaoa.  The  Greek  colooica.  how- 
ever, such  as  Aspendns  and  Side,  remained  indepen- 
dent repnblios  even  luder  the  Persian  Atwrinim  (j^. 
rian,  Awib,  i.  25,  foil.);  but  we  have  no  infomiatioa 
at  all  about  their  politioal  oonstitutioaa.  Intheirmaa- 
ners  and  social  habits,  the  Pamphyliaa*  strung^  i^ 
sembled  tbe  Cilicians  (Strab.  xii.  p.  570,  xtr.  p^  670X 
and  took  part  with  them  in  their  fiiaticil  pneeediDgs; 
their  maritime  towns  were  in  bet  th*  gnat  marts 
where  the  spoils  of  tbe  Cilidan  jniates  wen  dis- 
posed of.  (Strab.  ziv.  p.  664.)  Navigation  seems 
to  bavs  been  their  prindpal  oocupatioo,  as  is  evident 
from  the  coins  of  several  of  their  towns.  Tbdrlao- 
gnaga  was  probably  a  mixtnn  of  Gtcdc  and  stmn 
barbarous  dialects,  which  oouid  scarcely  be  recog- 
nised as  a  dialect  of  the  Greek.  (Arrian,  Amok.  L 
26.)  But  their  coins  bear  eridoice  of  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  gymnastic  and  agooistic  arta, 
and  with  the  gods  of  the  Hellenes,  among  wboB 
Zeus,  Artemis,  and  Dionysus  an  itasa  lupiesinted. 
The  mon  important  towns  of  Pamphylia  wen  Lyr- 
naa  or  Lymessus,  Tenedns,  OlUa,  Coyena,  Aspan- 
dn^  Perge,  Syllinm,  Side,  Cibyra,  Ptolemaia,  Ac 
(Comp.  Sestini,  Deteripl.  Num.  Vet,  p.  388.  falL; 
Eckhel.  Doctr.  Num.  i.  3.  ppw  6,  14,  &c)  f.L.a] 
PAMPHY'LIUM  MAKE,  PAMPBTXIUS  SI- 
NUS (no^uAioi'  iriXayot  or  Xla/i^Aiof  itiKwai), 
a  large  and  deep  bay  formed  by  the  curved  form  of 
the  coasts  of  I.ycia,  Pamphylia,  and  Cilida,  be- 
ginning in  tbe  west  at  the  Chelidooian  pramanteiy, 
and  terminating  in  the  east  at  C^ie  Anemuriom. 
The  distance  from  the  Chelidonian  cape  to  Olbia  is 
stated  by  Strabo  to  be  367  stadia.  (Strab.  ii.  pp. 
121,  125,  ziv.  p.  666 ;  Agathem.  i.  3,  ii.  14 ;  Sto- 
baens,  L  p.  656;  Plin.  v.  26,  35;  Flor.  iiL  6.)  TUs 
sea  is  now  called  the  bay  of  Adalia.  [L.  S.] 

PANACHAICUS  MON&    [Acbaia,  p,  19,  a.] 
PANACTUM.     [AmCA.  p.  829,  a.] 
PANAEI  (noviuoi),  a  pw^  of  Thrace,  whoa 
Thncydides  describes  as  dwelling  beyond  the  Siryraon 
towat^  the  north  (ii.  101).  According  to  Stephaaos 
B.  («.  r.)  they  wera  a  tribe  of  the  Edoiee  near  Am- 
pbipolis. 
PANAETOXIUM.    [Abtoua,  p.  63,  b.] 
PANAGKA  (Jlimerpay,  a  town  in  the  interior  of 
Libya,  on  the  hike  Ubya,  and  near  the  Nicir.  (PtsL 
iv.  6.  §  27.) 

PANDAE  (Plin.  vi.  2a  s.  23),  a  tribe  of  Indiam 
mentioned  by  Pliny,  who,  according  to  him,  wen  akn* 
in  the  habit  of  having  female  sovereigns,  owing  to  a 
tradition  prevailing  among  them  that  they  wan  de- 
scended from  a  daughter  of  Hercules.  Tbej  wooli 
seem  from  bis  account  to  have  been  a  faea  of  gnat 
power  and  wide  dominion,  and  to  have  w"ptil  sons 
part  at  least  of  the  Pmjdb.  Anian  (/ndSc.  8)  tab 
nearly  the  same  stoiy  of  a  daqghter  of  the  Indian 
Hercules,  whom  he  alls  Pandaea.  Then  oan  be  is 
doubt  that  both  are  to  be  reftmd  to  the  Indian 
dynasty  of  the  Pamdatat,  traces  cf  whose  nssMs 
an  met  in  several  ancient  aothon.     [Pjjiooti 

Bsoto.]  rv.i 

PAMDATA'BU  (lUafianfl»t  rwirf -mr).  • 
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nan  Uud  iu  Out  TyrriHouui  aea,  lying  off  the 
Gyl/ofGaita,  nearly  oppoaitc  to  the  mooth  of  the 
Vnhonnis.  (Plin.  UL  6.  s.  12 ;  Stnb.  iL  p.  123 ; 
Heb,  ii.  7.  §  18;  Ptd.  iiL  1.  §  79.)  Stnbo  says 
it  was  250  stadia  finom  the  mainland,  which  is  jnst 
akont  the  troth  (t.  p.  233).  He  calls  it  a  small 
island,  bat  well  peopled.  It  was  not  mtfreqoently 
made  use  oi^  as  well  as  the  neighboaring  Pontia,  as 
a  place  of  oonfinemoit  for  state  priaonen  or  pditical 
eulcs.  Amcng  these  may  be  mentioned  Julia,  the 
daogfater  of  Angnstos,  Agrippina,  the  widow  of 
GaTnanifos,  and  Oetaria,  the  fint  wife  of  Nero,  of 
whom  the  two  last  were  pat  to  death  in  the  ishuid. 
(Tae.  Aim.  i.  S3,  xit.  6S;  Saet  7%.  53.)  Pan- 
dataria  is  aboat  midway  between  Pontia  (Poms) 
and  Aenaiia  {Iickid) ;  it  is  rf  Tolcanio  origin,  like 
the  gmop  of  the  Poita  Itbmd*,  to  which  it  is  soms- 
times  eoosidered  as  belonging ;  and  does  not  exceed 
3  milts  m  length.  Varro  noticea  it  aa  iireqnented, 
like  the  neighboaring  isknds  of  Pontia  and  Palmaiia, 
by  flocks  of  quails  and  tortle-doree  in  their  annnal 
migntioDa.    (Varr.  ii.  &  UL  5.  §  7.)     [E.  H.  B.] 

PANDIOM,  a  headhnd  in  the  s(mth-west  of 
Caiia,  opposita  the  island  of  Syme.  (Pomp,  Mela, 
i.  16.)  Pliny  (t.  29)  mentioaB  on  the  same  spot  a 
■mail  town  Pandion,  or  aoonding  to  another  read- 
ing Pairydon.  (L.a] 

PANUaSIA  (novtevla:  £d.  nar8o<ru«t).  1. 
A  dty  of  Brattiom,  situated  near  the  fnmtieTs  of 
Locania.  Strabo  describes  it  as  a  Httle  oAove  Coo- 
amtia,  the  precise  sense  of  which  expression  is  hr 
from  clear  (Strak  vl  p^  256);  bnt  Liry  calls  it 
"  imminantem  Locania  ac  Brnttiis  finibus."  (Lit. 
TiiL  24.)  Aoonding  to  Strabo  it  was  originally  an 
Oenottian  town,  and  was  eren,  at  One  time,  the 
capital  of  the  Oenotrian  kings  (Strab.  i.  &);  bat  it 
Krms  to  hare  certainly  recored  a  Greek  etdony,  as 
Scylax  expressly  enomeratea  it  among  the  Gnek 
citia  of  this  part  of  Italy,  and  Scymnns  Chios, 
tfaoogfa  perhaps  less  distinctly,  aaaerta  the  same 
thing.  (Scyl.  p.  4.  §  12;  Scymn.  Ch.  326.)  It 
was  probably  a  colony  of  Crotona;  though  the  state- 
ment of  Eoaebina,  who  repreeents  it  as  fbanded  in 
the  same  year  widi  Hetapcntnm,  woaU  lead  as  to 
nxard  it  aa  an  independent  and  separate  eokny. 
(Eoscbw  Aim.  Chron.  p.  99.)  Bat  the  date  assigned 
by  hhn  of  B.  c.  774  seems  certainly  inadmissible. 
[MiTAPOirTVii.]  Bat  whether  originally  an  in- 
depeodent  settlement  or  not,  it  mast  haTe  been  a 
de{iendenoy  of  Crotona  daring  the  period  of  great- 
ness of  that  city,  and  hmce  we  nerer  find  ita  name 
meatioDed  among  the  cities  of  Magna  Qraecia.  Its 
only  historical  celebrity  arises  firon  its  beii^  the 
phee  near  which  Alexander,  king  of  Epims,  was 
slain  m  battle  with  the  Brattiana,  b.  a,  326.  That 
mooareh  had  been  warned  by  an  oracle  to  avoid 
Pandoaia,  bat  he  onderatood  this  aa  reArring  to  the 
town  of  that  name  in  Thesprotia,  on  the  banks  cf 
the  Achenn,  and  was  ignorant  of  the  existence  of 
both  a  town  and  river  of  the  same  names  in  Italy. 
(Strabo  vL  p.  2S6 ;  Liv.  viiL  24  ;  Jnstin,  xii.  2; 
Plia  HI  11.  s.  IS.)  The  name  of  Pandosia  is  again 
mentiaaed  by  Livy  (xxiz.  38)  in  the  Second  Panic 
War,  among  tiie  Bratlian  towna  retaken  by  the 
cosil  P.  Sempnoins,  in  B.  c  204;  and  it  is  there 
notioei),  together  with  Consentia,  as  opposed  to  the 
"ignobiles  aliae  dvitatea,"  It  was  therefore  at 
tins  tone  still  a  place  of  some  consequence;  and 
Strabo  seems  to  imply  that  it  still  existed  in  his 
tims  (Stiab.  I  c),  bnt  we  find  no  snbseqnent  trace 
of  it.    There  is  great  difBcnlty  in  detarminiog  ita 
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poritioD.  Ii  b  described  as  a  strong  fortress,  situ- 
ated on  a  hni,  which  had  three  peaks,  whence  it  waa 
called  in  the  oracle  Ilartocrla  rpucd^Mrot  (Stiab, 
L  c.)  In  addition  to  the  vague  statements  rf 
Strabo  and  Livy  above  cited,  it  is  ennmerated  by 
Scymnns  China  between  Crotona  and  ThuriL  But 
it  was  clearly  an  inland  town,  and  most  probably 
have  stood  in  the  monntaina  between  Consentia  and 
Thurii,  though  its  exact  site  cannot  be  determined, 
and  thoee  assigned  by  local  topographers  are  purely 
conjectnraL  The  jawdmity  of  the  liver  Acheroo 
afibids  us  no  assistance,  as  this  was  evidently  an 
inconsiderable  stream,  the  name  of  which  Is  not 
mentianed  on  any  other  occa^on,  and  which,  there- 
fore, cannot  be  identified. 

Hnch  confusion  haa  arisen  between  the  Bmttian 
Pandosia  and  a  town  of  the  same  name  in  Lucania 
(No.  2.);  and  aome  writers  have  even  couadend 
this  last  as  the  place  where  Alexander  perished. 
(BomaneUi,  voL  L  pp.  261—263).  It  is  true  that 
Tbeopompas  (op.  Plit.  iii.  II.  s.  IS),  in  speaking 
of  that  event,  described  Paudoeia  as  a  city  of  the 
Lncaniane,  but  this  ia  a  very  natural  error,  as  it 
was,  in  fact,  near  the  bonndariea  of  the  two  nations 
(Liv.  viiL  24),  and  the  passagea  of  Livy  (xxix  38) 
and  Strabo  can  leave  no  doubt  that  it  was  really 
situated  in  the  land  of  the  Brottians. 

2.  A  towo  of  Locania,  situated  near  Haraclea. 
It  has  often  been  confbonded  with  the  preceding; 
but  the  distinct  existence  of  a  Lucanian  town  of  the 
name  is  clearly  established  by  two  authorities.  Plu- 
tarch deacribes  Pyrrhna  aa  encamping  in  the  plain 
between  Pandosia  and  Heraclea,  with  the  river  Siris 
in  front  of  biro  (Pint.  Pj/rrk.  16);  and  the  cele- 
brated Tabulae  Heracleenses  repeatedly  refer  to  the 
existence  of  a  town  of  the  name  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  Heraclea.  (Mazocchi,  Tab.  B»- 
rod.  p.  104.)  From  these  notices  we  may  infer 
that  it  was  situated  at  a  very  short  distance  from 
Heraclea,  bat  apparently  farther  inland ;  and  its  site 
has  been  fixed  with  some  probability  at  a  spot  called 
Sla  Maria  d*  AngluHa,  abont  7  miles  from  the  sea, 
and  4  from  Heraclea.  Angloiia  was  an  episcopal 
see  down  to  a  late  period  of  the  middle  ages,  but  ia 
now  wholly  deserted.  (Uazoochi,  i^  e.  pp.  104, 105; 
Romanslli,  vol  i.  p.  265.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

PANDO'SIA  (Tlartecla :  Btk.  TlaySovuis),  an 
andeat  colony  of  Elis  (Dean.  Halcmui.  p. 84,  Beiske), 
and  a  town  of  the  Caasopaei  in  the  tUstrict  of  Thes- 
protia in  Epirua,  situated  upon  the  river  Acheron. 
It  is  probably  represented  by  the  rocky  height  of 
KoMtri,  on  the  summit  of  which  are  the  walls  of  an 
acropolis,  while  those  of  the  city  descend  the  slopea 
on  either  side.  (Strab.  vii.  p.  324;  Liv.  viiL  24 ; 
Justm,  xiL  2 ;  Plia  iv.  1 ;  Steph.  B.  a.  *. ;  Leakey 
Nortiem  Ortece,  vol.  iv.  p.  56.) 
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PANDOVI  BE6I0  (Xla^iJkn,  x<^  Ptol.  vS. 
1.  §  II),  a  district  at  the  southern  extoemity  of  the 
Peninsula  of  BmdotUm.  The  name  is  in  aome 
editions  nai>Si^n»,  but  there  is  every  probability 
that  the  above  (which  was  snggeated  by  Ersemna) 
is  the  true  reading.  There  is  another  district  of  the 
same  name  which  is  (daced  by  Ptolemy  in  tbe  Am- 
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ydi  on  the  Bidnpes  (Tqxija)  (nL  1.  §  46).  It  it 
clear  bam  m  oomperison  of  the  two  name*  Uiat  they 
refer  to  the  siina  originil  Indiaii  AjximHj,  who  were 
known  bj  the  name  of  the  Pandmxu,  and  who  ap- 
pear to  have  been  extended  veiy  widely  over  India. 
At  the  time  of  the  innaioo  of  Alexander,  ^e  district 
in  the  Panjab  belonged  to  king  Ponu.  (Stntb.  xt. 
p^  686:  Lassen,  Ind.  AUerth.  OeMcluckte  der  Pan- 
dava,  p.  652.)  [V.] 

PANEAS,  PANIAS,  or  PANEIAS  (no».<it, 
novuit,  novfult,  HietooL  p.  716),  more  usually 
called  either  Cakhabkia  Pasbas  (KauriptM  Tla- 
ttit.  or  tlawiii,  Joseph.  Ant.  xviiL  2.  §  3,  B.  Jud. 
iL9.  §1;  PtoLT.  15.  §  21;  PUa  v.  IS.  a.  15; 
Sozom.  T.  21 ;  on  coins,  K.  Mi  liiwtl^  and  irp6t 
narciy;  in  Steph.  B.  inconectly  npit  rp  Tlaitdili) 
«r  Caesabiia  Phiuppi  (K.  4  tiA/«vav,  Matth-xn. 
13;  Marie,  riil  27;  Joeeph.  Ant.  zx.  8.  §  4,  B.J. 
iil  8.  §  7,  2.  §  1;  Euaeb.  H.  E.  vii.  17),  a  city  in 
the  north  of  Palestine,  called  by  Ptolemy  and  Hier- 
•cles  (JL  oe.)  a  city  of  Phoenicia,  situated  upon 
•ne  of  the  sonroes  of  the  Jordan,  at  the  foot  of  Mt 
Paninm,  one  of  the  bnnches  of  Lebanon.  Mt 
Paniom  contained  a  cave  sacred  to  Pan,  wbeooe  it 
derired  its  name.  (Philoetorg.  viL  7.)  At  this 
■pot  Heicd  erected  a  temple  in  hoDonr  of  Angustos. 
(Joseph.  Ant.  xr.  10.  §  3,  £.  J^.  L  21.  §  3.)  Paneas 
was  supposed  by  many  to  have  been  the  town  of 
Lalih,  afterwards  called  Dan;  but  Ensebius  and 
Jerome  state  that  they  were  separate  cities,  distant 
4  miles  from  each  other.  (Keland,  Palaalina, 
p.  916,  seq.)  Paneas  was  rebuilt  by  Philip  the 
Tetrarch,  who  called  it  Caeeareis  in  honour  of  the 
Roman  emperor,  and  gave  it  the  snmame  of  Philippi 
to  distinguish  it  firam  the  other  Caesareia  in  Pales- 
tine. (Joeeph.  AnL  xviiL  2.  §  3,  B.  J.  iL  9.  §  1.) 
It  was  subsequently  called  Neronias  by  Herod 
Agrippa  in  honour  of  the  emperor  Mero.  (Joseph. 
Ani.  XX.  8.  §  4;  Crane.)  According  to  ecclesias- 
ticiil  tradition  it  was  the  residence  of  the  women 
diseased  with  an  issue  of  blood.  (^Matih.  ix.  20 ; 
Enseb.  B.  E.  viL  18;  Sozom.  v.  21 ;  Tbeoph. 
Chronogr.  41  ;  Phot.  cod.  271.)  Under  the 
Christians  Paneas  became  a  bishopric.  It  is  still 
called  Binii;  and  contains  now  only  150  honses. 
On  the  NE.  side  of  the  village  the  river,  supposed  to 
be  the  principal  source  of  tlie  Jordan,  issues  from  a 
spadoos  cavern  under  a  wall  of  rock.  Around  this 
■ouroe  are  many  hewn  stones.  In  the  face  of  the 
perpendicular  rock,  directly  over  the  cavern  and  in 
other  parts,  several  niches  have  been  cut,  apparently 
to  receive  statnes.  Each  of  these  niches  bad  once 
an  inscription ;  and  one  of  them,  copied  by  Burck- 
hardt,  appears  to  have  been  a  dedication  by  a  priest 
of  Pan.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  carem  is 
the  cave  of  Pan  mentioned  above;  and  the  hewn 
stones  around  the  spring  may  have  belonged  perhaps 
to  the  temple  of  Augustus.  This  spring  was  con- 
sidered by  Josephus  to  be  the  ontlet  of  a  small  lake 
called  Phiala,  situated  120  stadia  from  Paneas  to- 
wards Trachonitia  or  the  NE.  Bespeoting  this  lake 
Bee  Vol  II.  p.  519,  b. 

(Belaud,  Palae^aa,  p.  918,  seq.;  Eckhel,  vol  ill 
p.  339,  seq.;  Burckhaidt,  Syria,  p.  37,  seq.;  Bo- 
binson,  BibL  Ret.  voL  m.  p.  347,  seq.) 

PANE'PHYSIS  (Tlviipwrit,  PtoL  iv.  5.  §  52^ 
a  town  of  Egypt,  mentioned  by  recent  writers  only, 
with  the  single  exceptinn  of  Ptolemy  (Tlayi^uaot, 
Cone.  Ephes.  p.  478 ;  Tlayfptaot,  Csssian.  CoSot 
xL  3").  It  probably  therefon  bore  another  appel- 
latioa  in  mon  ancient  times.     Hannert  (yd.  x. 
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pt  2.  p.  580)  believes  it  to  have  been  the  city  d 
Diospolis  in  the  Delta ;  and  he  agrees  with  Clom- 
polliun  (rSgypte,  voL  ii.  p.  130)  in  identifying  it 
with  the  modem  ifmtakh.  It  stood  between  tlie 
Tanilic  and  Mendesian  arms  of  the  Nile,  a  little 
SE.  of  the  Ostium  Mendesium.  Ptolemy  ({,  e.) 
says  that  it  was  the  capital  of  a  nome,  which  he 
iilans  mentions  and  denominates  N^ovr.  Panephysis 
may  have  been  either  the  surviving  suburb  of  a  de- 
cayed Deltaic  town,  or  me  of  the  hamlets  which 
sprang  up  among  the  ruins  of  a  more  anctent 
city.  [W.  B  D.] 

PANGAEUH,  PANGAEDS  (th  niryu»»  or 
nayyawr  tpos,  S  ndfyycuos,  Herod,  v.  16,  viL  112, 
113;  Thncii.  99;  Aesch.  Pat.  494;  Pind.  Pyth. 
iv.320;  Eorip.  Met.  922,972;  Dion  Caas.xlvfi. 
35:  Appian,  B.  C.  iv.  87, 106;  Plin.  ir.  18;  Virg. 
Gtorg.  iv.  462;  Lucan,  L  679),  the  great  nwon- 
tain  of  Haoedtmia,  whidi,  under  the  modem  name 
of  Pimdri,  stretching  to  the  E.  Iran  the  left  bank 
of  thu  Strymon  at  the  pass  of  AmphipoUs,  bomids 
all  the  eastern  portion  of  the  great  Strymoiuc  bass 
on  the  S.^  and  near  Pnhitita  meets  the  ridges 
which  endoee  the  same  baun  on  the  E.  Pangaeum 
produced  gold  as  well  as  silver  (Herod.  viL  112; 
Appian,  B.  C.  iv.  106);  and  its  slopes  were  eovend 
in  summer  with  the  Bota  centi/olia.  (Plin.  xxi. 
10;  Theoph.  H.  P.  yl  6;  Athen.  xv.  p.  682.) 
The  mines  were  chiefly  m  the  hands  of  the  Tha- 
sians;  the  other  peoples  who,  according  to  Herodck 
tos  (i.  c.),  worked  Pangaeum,  were  the  Piena  and 
Odomantj,  but  particuUriy  the  Satrae,  who  bordend 
on  the  mountain.  None  of  their  money  has  readied 
us;  but  to  the  Pangaean  silver  mines  may  be  traced 
a  large  coin  of  Qeta,  king  of  the  Edones.  [EDom&] 
(Leake,  Nortiem  Greaa,  vd.  iii.  jip.  176,  190^ 
212.)  rE.B.J.] 

PANHELLE'NEa  [Graecia,  VoLL  p. lOia] 

PANICNIUM  (n<u>ui»un>).  a  phce  on  tbe  west- 
em  slope  of  Uount  Mycale,  in  the  tenitary  of  Prieoiv 
containing  the  common  national  sanetoary  of  Po- 
seidon, at  which  the  lonians  held  their  regular 
meetings,  from  which  circumstance  the  place  Ar- 
rived its  name.  It  was  situated  at  a  distance  of 
3  stadia  from  the  sea-ooasL  (Strab.  ziv.  p.  699; 
Herod,  i.  Ul.folL;  Heks  L  17;  Plin.  T.  31;  Pans. 
vii.  5.  §  1.)  The  Panionium  was  properly  speiking 
only  a  grove,  with  such  buildings  as  were  neccssaiy 
to  accommodate  strangers.  Slephanus  B.  is  the  only 
writer  who  calls  it  a  town,  and  even  mentions  the 
Ethnic  designation  of  its  dtiaens.  The  preparatiaBS 
for  the  meeting  and  the  Dianagemmt  of  the  games 
devolved  upon  the  inhabitants  of  Priena.  The 
earlier  travellers  and  geographers  looked  for  die  site 
of  the  Panionium  in  some  place  near  the  modem  vil- 
lage of  TtiangK;  but  Col.  Leake  (Ana  Minor,  f. 
260)  observes:  "The  uninhabitable  aspect  cf  tbe 
rocks  and  forests  of  Hyoile,  from  Cape  Tngilinm 
to  the  modem  TihangU,  is  such  as  to  make  it  im- 
possible to  fix  upon  any  spot,  either  on  the  fan  or 
at  the  foot  of  that  mountain,  at  which  Paniooinm 
can  well  be  supposed  to  have  stood.  TMiangU,  <m 
tbe  other  hand,  situated  in  a  delightful  and  veil 
watered  valley,  was  admirably  suited  to  tbe  Paai- 
ooian  festival:  and  here  Sir  William  Gell  fixnid,  in 
a  chorch  on  the  seo-sbore,  an  inscriptioa  in  vhich 
be  distinguished  the  name  of  Panionium  twin.  I 
conceive,  therefon,  that  there  can  be  little  doobt  af 
Ttkmgli  bong  on  the  site  of  Pamoninm.'  [L.&) 

PANIS8A,  a  river  on  the  E.  ooMt  cf  Tbnca 
(Plin.  iT.  1 1. 8. 18.).  [T.  U.  O] 
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PANIOM  (IIib'Mv,  fiierwi.  p.  632;  Conxt.  Porpb. 
d»  Tkem.  iL  I.  p.  47;  Soidas,  j.  r.),  a  town  on  the 
roaat  of  Thnce,  near  Heracleia;  perbaps  the  modem 
£<mados.  [T.  H.  D.] 

PA'NXONA  (natnmra),  a  town  in  the  interior  of 
Crete,  S.  of  Cnoesns,  retidniiig  the  name  of  PoHon. 
(PtoL  iii.  17.  §  10.) 

PANNCNIA  (IlojToKi'o,  PtoL  iL  1.  §  12 ;  or 
noiorCo,  Zasim.  ii.  4-3),  one  of  the  moet  important 
provinces  of  the  Boman  empire,  on  the  soath  and 
west  of  the  Dannbe,  which  fiirms  ita  boondaiy  in 
the  north  and  east ;  in  the  sonth  it  bordered  on 
niyrieoin  and  Hoesia,  while  in  the  west  it  wag  sepa- 
rated from  Moricom  by  Mount  Cetins,  and  fivm 
Italy  by  the  Julian  Alps.  The  conntiy  extended 
along  iba  Danobe  from  Vindobona  (Ftsiina)  to 
SinKidnnnm,  and  accordingly  comprised  the  eastern 
portions  of  Autlria,  Caririhia,  Camiola,  the  part  of 
Stmgary  between  the  Dcaaibe  and  Save,  Slavonia, 
and  portiois  of  Croatia  and  Botma,  After  its  snbju- 
gat»»  by  the  Bomans,  it  was  divided  into  Pannonia 
Saperior  (Ji  tarn  YUnnmla)  and  Pannonia  Inferior 
(  4  idr"  IlaiToWa),  by  a  straight  line  miming  from 
Arabooa  in  the  north  to  Serritinm  in  the  south,  so 
that  the  part  west  of  this  line  constituted  Upper 
PamHoia,  and  that  on  the  east  Lower  Pannonia. 
(PtoL  iL  15.  §  16.)  In  consequence  of  this  division 
the  whole  country  is  sometimes  called  by  the  plural 
name  Pannoniae  (Tlanw'uu,  Ptol.  iL  16.  §  1 ; 
Zosim.  iL  43;  Plin.  zxxriL  11.  s.  3).  In  the  fourth 
century,  the  emperor  Galerius  separated  the  district 
of  Lower  Fannoiia  between  the  Raab,  Danube,  and 
Urate,  and  constituted  it  as  a  separate  province 
nnder  the  name  of  Valeria,  in  honour  uf  his  wife  who 
bore  the  same  name.  (Aor.  Vict,  de  Caet.  40 ; 
Amm.  Hare  zvi.  10,  xzviii.  3.)  But  as  Lower 
Faooonia  seemed  by  this  measure  to  be  too  much 
ndnced,  Constantine  the  Great  added  to  it  a  part  of 
Upper  Pannonia,  viz.,  the  districts  about  the  Upper 
Dnm  and  iSoee;  and  Upper  Pannonia  was  henceforth 
called  Pannonia  Prima,  and  Lower  Pannonia,  Pan- 
aoois  Secnnda.  (Amm.  Marc  xv.  3,  zvii.  12.) 
All  these  three  provinces  belonged  to  the  diocese  df 
lUyricnm.  It  should  be  obsored,  however,  that 
Paononia  Secnnda  is  sometimes  ako  called  Inter- 
■ninia,  Savia,  or  Kpensis.  (Sezt.  Rut  Brm.  11 ; 
Abttt.  /sip.)  The  tfiiee  provinces  into  which  Pan- 
nonia was  thus  divided  were  governed  by  three  difie- 
icnt  officers,  a  praeses  residing  at  Sabaria,  a  consular 
residing  at  Snninm,  and  a  praefect  who  had  his  seat 
at  Siacia.  The  part  bordering  upon  Germany,  which 
stood  most  in  need  of  protection,  had  always  the 
ttrangest  garrisocs,  thoogh  all  Pannonia  in  general 
was  protected  by  numerous  armies,  which  were  gradu- 
ally inoeiaed  to  seven  legions.  Besides  theee  troops 
the  fleet  stationed  at  Vindobona  was  the  strongest 
of  tlie  three  fleets  maintained  on  the  Danube. 

Dion  Caamns  (zlis.  86)  mentions  an  unfortunate 
etymology  of  the  name  of  Pannonia  frxm  "  pannus," 
"a  rag  or  piece  of  doth,"  refisrring  to  a  peculiar  article 
cf  dros  rf  the  inhabitants,  though  be  also  states  at 
the  same  time  that  the  native*  called  themselves  Pan- 
njoians,  whence  it  follows  that  the  name  can  have 
nothing  to  do  with  die  Latin  pannns.  As  to  the 
identi^  of  the  name  with  that  of  Paeonians  we  shall 
bar*  ooeaaion  to  speak  presently. 

In  ito  physical  configuration,  Pannonia  ibrms  a 
vast  plam  endued  only  in  the  west  and  south 
by  mountains  of  any  considerable  height,  and 
tnrened  only  by  bills  of  a  moderate  size,  which 
{■m  :ba  terminations  of  the  Alpine  chains  in  the 
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west  and  south,  and  are  for  this  reason  eaDed  by 
Tacitus  (//w(.  iL  28)  and  Tibullns  (tv.  1.  109)  the 
Pannonian  Alps.  The  separate  parts  of  thaie  ramifi- 
cations of  the  Alps  are  mentioned  tmder  the  names 
of  Mount  Carvaxcas,  Cetiiis,  Albu  Montks, 
Clavdids,  and  Aulv  or  Alhus.  The  mountains 
on  the  western  and  southern  frontiers  contain  the 
sonrces  of  some  important  rivers,  such  as  the  DaA- 
TC8  and  Satus,  which  flow  almost  parallel  and 
empty  themselves  into  the  Dannbe.  Only  one 
northern  tributary  of  the  Dravus  is  mentioned,  viz., 
tile  MuRius ;  while  the  Sayus  receives  from  thk 
south  the  Naupobtob,  Cakcokus,  Colapis,  Oa- 
HBus,  Ubpahcs,  Valdabds,  and  Dribus.  The 
only  other  important  river  in  the  north-west  is  the 
Arkabo.  The  northern  part  of  Pannonia  oentained 
a  great  lake  called  the  Pelso  or  Peiso  (the  flai- 
tauee),  besides  which  we  may  notice  some  smaller 
lakes,  the  Ulcabi  Lacds,  between  the  Save  and  the 
Drove,  near  their  month.  The  climate  and  fertility 
of  Parmonia  are  described  by  the  ancients  in  a  manner 
which  little  corresponds  with  what  is  now  known  of 
those  oouHtries.  It  is  said  to  have  been  a  rougb, 
cold,  rugged,  and  not  very  productive  country  (Strab. 
TiL  p.  317 ;  Dion  Cass.  zliz.  37  ;  Herodian,  L  6), 
thongh  later  writers  acknowledge  the  fertility  of  the 
plains.  (Solin.  21 ;  comp.  with  Vdl.  Pat.  iL  110.) 
Both  statements,  however,  may  be  reconciled,  if  we 
recollect  how  much  the  emperors  Probus  and  Ga- 
lerius did  to  promote  the  productiveness  cf  the 
country  by  rooting  out  the  large  forests  and  render- 
ing the  districts  occupied  by  them  fit  for  agricultuiv. 
(Plin.  ilL  28;  Appian,  lUa/r.  22;  Hygin.  deJjimU. 
Comt.  p.  206;  Anrd.  ie  Cat*.  40.)  As  the  forests 
in  those  times  were  probably  much  more  extensive 
than  at  present,  timber  was  one  of  the  prindpal 
artides  of  export  from  Pannonia,  and  great  quan- 
tities of  it  were  imported  into  Italy.  (SoliiL  22.) 
Agriculture  was  not  carried  on  to  any  great  extent, 
and  was  for  the  most  part  confined  to  the  rearing  of 
barley  and  oate,  fnan  which  the  Pannonians  brewed 
a  kind  of  beer,  called  Sabaia  (Dion  Cass.  xlix.  36; 
Amm.  Marc  zxvi.  8),  and  which  formed  the  chief 
articles  of  food  {<a  the  natives.  Olives  and  vines  do 
not  appear,  at  least  in  early  times,  to  have  grown  at  all 
in  Panncaiia,  nntil  the  emperor  Probns  introduced  the 
cultivation  of  the  vine  in  the  naghbonrfaood  of  Sir- 
mium.  (Vopisc  ProJ.  1,  18;  Eutrop.  ix.  17; 
Anrel.  Vict  de  Cue».  37.)  Among  the  valuable 
productions  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  the  fragrant 
saliunca  is  mentioned  (Plin.  xxi.  20),  and  among 
the  animah  dogs  excellent  fi>r  the  chase  are  spoken 
of  by  Nemesianus  (JCyfteg.  126),  the  cattae  by  Mar- 
tial (ziiL  69),  and  the  charax  or  black-cock  by 
Athenaens  (ix.  p.  398).  The  rivers  must  have  pro- 
vided the  ii^iabitante  with  abundance  of  fish.  The 
andents  do  not  speak  of  any  metals  found  in  Pannonia, 
dther  because  the  mines  were  not  worked,  or  be- 
cause the  metals  imported  from  Pannonia  were 
vagndy  said  to  come  from  Noricum,  where  mining 
was  curled  on  to  a  great  extent 

The  inhabitants  of  Pannonia  (Pannonii,  navr&'iai, 
IltErKoiXf,  or  noloi'ei)  were  a  very  numerous  race, 
which,  in  the  war  against  the  Bomans,  could  send 
100,000  armed  men  into  the  field.  (Appian,  7%r. 
22.)  Appian  (I  e.  14)  states  that  the  Bomans 
regarded  them  as  belonging  to  lUyricnm.  Some 
have  inferred  from  this  that  the  great  body  of  the 
people  were  Illyrians;  and  some  tribes,  such  as  the 
Pynutae,  Mazani,  and  Daesitiatae,  are  actually  de- 
scribed by  some  as  Ulyrian  and  by  others  as  Pan- 
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nooian  tribes  The  (act  that  mast  Oieek  writen 
called  them  Faaoaiaaa,  and  that  TaoHos  (CTana.  43) 

ria  of  tha  PaoiMnian  laognaga  aa  dinennt  fhxn 
of  th«  Gannao  tribas,  aeems  to  faTonr  the  anp- 
puitioo  that  th«7  woca  a  branch  of  the  Thndan 
Paeooiana,  wh«  had  Kradoalljr  apread  to  the  banks 
of  the  Dannbe  and  the  ooofines  of  Italy.  It  most 
howarar  be  obaerred  that  Dioo  Cassias  (zlix.  36^ 
who  knew  the  people  well,  denies  that  thij  wen 
Paeooiana.  Thoie  can,  however,  be  no  doabt  that 
Celtic  tribaa  aJao  existed  in  the  ooontry,  and  in  the 
early  part  of  the  Boman  empire  Boman  etviliaation 
and  the  Latin  language  bad  made  oooaiderahle 
yiogiess.  Tbqr  are  described  sa  a  brave  and  war- 
like people,  whiish,  at  the  time  when  the  Bomana  be- 
came acquainted  with  them,  lived  in  a  very  low 
atata  of  dvilisation,  and  were  notorioos  for  cmel^  and 
lore  of  Uoodahed  (Dion  Case,  le.;  Appian,/S|r.  14; 
etrab.  vii.  p.  318 ;  Sut.  Sibi.  UL  13),  aa  well  as  for 
futUessness  and  conning  (TibuU.  iv.  1.  8).  But 
aince  their  snbjagation  bj  the  Bomans,  the  civilisa- 
tion  of  the  oooquerors  produced  considerable  changes 
(VelL  Pat.  ii.  110);  and  even  the  religion  of  the 
Paonooians  (some  of  their  gods,  such  as  Latobius, 
Labams,  Chartua,  are  menfiooed  in  inscriptions) 
gave  way  to  that  of  the  Bomans,  and  Pannonian  divi- 
nities were  identified  with  Boman  coea  (Spart  Settr, 
IS ;  Lamprid.  Alex.  7).  The  Bomaniaation  of  the 
ooontiy  was  promoted  and  completed  by  the  esta- 
blishment of  colonies  and  garrisons,  so  Uiat  at  the 
time  of  tfae  migratioo  of  natioas,  the  coontiy  was 
completely  Bcmanisad. 

Thf  following  an  the  principal  tribes  notksed  by 
the  aodenta  in  Pannooia  ;  some  of  tbem,  it  must  be 
ohaerved,  an  decidedly  Celtic  In  Upper  Pannonia 
we  meet  with  the  Azali,  Cmti,  Bon,  Colb- 

TIAHI,   OSEBIATIS,  SSBBETES,   SbBBAPILU,   SaX- 

DKIZETB8,  Latobioi,  and  VABdAHi,  and  perhapa 
also  the  Iapodcs  or  Iaptdes,  the  CouAPiAia  and 
SooBDUd,  though  some  of  these  Utter  may  have 
extended  into  lUyricum.  In  Lower  Pannooia,  we 
hare  the  AsABnci,  Hebcuhutae,  Akdlantes, 
Lun,  BBsnci,  Amaxtoii  (Amaktbs),  and  Cob- 
jtocATca.  Besides  these,  Pliny  (UL  26)  mentions 
the  AKiYATBa,  BELoma,  and  Catabi,  of  whom  it 
ia  not  known  what  districta  they  inhabited.  Towna 
and  villages  existed  in  the  conntiy  in  great  nomben 
even  before  ita  conqnest  by  the  Bomans  (Dion  Cass. 
Iv.  29;  Jomand.  Get.  SO)  ;  and  Appian's  statement 
ilUfr.  28),  that  the  Pannonians  lived  only  in  vil- 
lages and  isoUted  &nns,  probably  applies  only  to 
loipe  remote  sad  more  rugged  parts  of  the  country. 
The  most  important  towns  were  VncDOBoaA,  Cab- 
KUKTUM,  SOABSAXTIA,  SaBABIA,  AbBABO^  Pab- 

TOTU,  SiaoiA,  Abhoha,  NAOPOBToa;  Slid  in 
Lower  Pannonia,  Bbbobtio,  Aqodioum,  Udbsia, 
Cibalai,  Aonmicim,  Taobovoii,  and  SiBMnm. 
The  hktoty  of  Pannonia  previous  to  its  cooquest 
by  the  Bomans,  b  little  known.  We  learn  from 
Joatin  (xxir.  4,  xxxii.  3,  12)  that  some  Celtic 
tribes,  probably  renmanta  of  the  hosts  of  Biennna, 
aettled  in  the  oonntiy.  Host  of  the  tribee  seem  to 
have  been  governed  by  their  own  chie£s  or  kings. 
(VelL  Pat  iL  114;  Sext  Bnf.  Brt9.  7;  Jomand. 
d«  Beg.  Sue.  SO.)  The  obecnrity  wUch  hangs 
over  its  history  b^ns  to  be  somewhat  removed  in 
.  the  time  of  the  triumvirate  at  Borne,  B.C.  35,  when 
Octaviaous,  for  no  othor  purpose  but  that  of  giving 
bis  troops  occupatum  and  maintaining  them  at  the 
expense  of  othws,  attacksd  the  Psnnoaians,  and  by 
eooquering  the  town  of  Siada  broke  the  strength  <rf 
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the  natko.    (Dion  Cass.  xlix.  36;  A|ipian,  ISfr. 

15,  22,  foU.)  His  general  Vibina  afterwards  ceei- 
pleted  the  conqnest  oif  the  oocmtiy.  But  not  msay 
years  after  this,  when  a  war  between  Uarobodnns, 
king  of  the  Uarcomanni,  and  the  Bomans  was  to  the 
point  of  breaking  out,  the  Pannoniaos,  togetho-  with 
the  Dalmatians  and  other  niyrian  tribes,  rose  is  a 
great  insurrection  agunst  their  opptesson,  snd  it 
wss  not  till  after  a  bloody  war  of  several  yesn'  do- 
ratifm  that  Tiberius  succeeded  in  redndng  them, 
and  changing  the  coontiy  into  a  Boman  pnmoct^ 
A.D.8.  (Dion  Case.  Iv.  24,  28,  29;  Saet.  Tib.  IS, 
SO;  VelL  Pat  ii.  110,  foil.)  Henceforth  aoa- 
siderable  army  was  kept  in  Pannonia  to  secure  tiie 
submisaioa  of  the  people.  When  the  soldien  recsrcd 
the  news  of  the  death  of  Augustus,  they  teoke  oat 
in  open  rebelliao,  but  were  reduced  by  Drosns.  (Tk. 
.^IM.  L  IS,  foil.  30;  Dion  Caas.  IviL  4.)  Daring 
the  first  ceotniy  Pannooia  formed  mly  one  proTiac^ 
under  the  administntion  of  a  lieatenant  of  the  em- 
peror. Bespecting  its  divinion  in  the  seoood  ceatmy, 
we  have  already  q>oken.  Until  the  time  of  tbe 
migration  of  nationa,  Pannonia  remained  a  part  <S 
the  Boman  empire;  many  colonies  and  mnnicifis 
were  established  in  the  country,  and  fmtieima  woe 
built  for  its  protectioa;  militaiy  roada  abe  woe 
ooostmcted,  especially  one  along  the  Danube,  and  s 
second  through  the  central  part  of  the  coontiy  from 
Vindobona  to  Sirmium.  The  Bomans  did  indeed 
much  to  civilise  tfae  Pannonians,  but  they  at  tfae 
same  time  derived  great  ben^ts  from  them;  the 
military  valour  of  tlw  nativea  was  of  great  senice 
to  them,  and  formed  always  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  tfae  Boman  legions.  About  the  middle  of 
the  fiftfa  centuiy  Pannonia  was  kat  to  the  Bomaa 
in  consequence  of  the  oooqueets  made  by  the  Hnio^ 
to  whom  the  emperor  Tbeodouns  IL  wss  obliged 
formally  to  cede  Pannonia.  (Prise.  Exc  de  Leg. 
p.  37,  ed.  Paris.)  On  the  dissolution  of  the  emiin 
of  the  Huns  by  the  dnth  of  Attila,  the  country  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Ostrogoths  (Jomand.  Get.  50), 
from  whom  it  passed,  shout  A.D.  SOO,  into  thoM  of 
the  L<mgobardi,  who  in  their  torn  had  to  give  it  up 
to  the  Avari  in  a-d.  568. 

The  ancient  authorities  for  the  geography  of  Pan- 
nonia are  Ptolemy  (iL  15  and  16),  Pliny  (iL  28), 
Strabo  (iv.  p.  206,  folL,  v.  p^  213,  foU.,  vu.  p.  313, 
folLX  Dion  Caasiua  (xliz.  34—38,  hr.  23,  24), 
Velleins  Patercolua  (iL  110,  folL),  Tsdtos  {Am.  i. 

16,  foU-X  Appaao,  Joraandes  (IL  ce.).  Ana^ 
modsra  writan  the  following  deserve  to  be  consulted: 
SohBnleben,  CanMa  OHtiqma  et  nova,  and  Amale$ 
CormoUte  antiquae  et  mmie,  LaboKus,  1681,  foL; 
Eataneaich,  Commeiit.  «i  C.  Plimi  Seamdi  Pan- 


mmiam,  Bada,  1829 ;  Miebohr,  JLaet  ou  Andeat 
Bitt  voL  L  p.  164,  folL  [L.  &] 

PANOPEUS  or  PHANOTEUS  (namejf,  Horn. 
Strab.  Pane.;  lUv^,  He*,  op.  SirtA.  ix.  p>  424; 
Staph.  B.  s.  e. ;  Ov.  Met  in.  19  ;  Stat  TkA.  vn. 
344 ;  Ilaiwr^  Herod.  viiL  34  ;  *a>wr<^  said 
by  Strab.,  ix.  p.  423,  to  be  ita  name  in  his  time, 
bat  the  form  auo  oeoon  hi  Thnc  iv.  89 ;  *arinm, 
Steph.  B.  s.  *. ;  Phanotea,  Lhr.  xxxiL  18 :  Eli. 
namnit,  *cu>9Ttit'),  an  aodent  town  of  Phocis, 
near  tfae  frontier  of  Boeotia,  and  oo  the  road  fhim 
Daulis  to  Chscroneia.  Paosaniaa  aaya  that  Pane- 
pens  was  20  stadia  from  Chaannda,  and  7  fion 
Daulis  (iz.  4.  §§  1,  7) ;  but  the  latter  nnmba  is 
obviously  a  mistake.  The  rains  at  the  viDage  of 
Aio  Vlaii  (Jtfut  BAtEo-u),  which  an  deariy  thoss 
of  Panopeos,  are  distant  aboot  80  stadia  fion  Kt- 
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jwraa  (ChaeraoeU),  bat  as  mncb  as  S7  stadut 
from  Okavta  (DstUis).  Panopens  was  a  Terj  an- 
ci«ut  town,  originally  inhabited  bj  the  Pbleg^ae. 
Schedios,  the  king  of  Paoopeus,  and  bus  brother, 
mn  the  leaders  of  the  Phociaiis  in  the  Trojan  War. 
(Pans.  z.  4.  §  1.)  Panopeus  was  also  celebrated 
for  the  grave  o[  Tityns,  who  was  slain  bj  Apollo  at 
this  plaee,  because  he  attempted  to  ofier  violence  to 
liCto  DO  bar  way  to  Delphi  (Horn.  Od.  z.  576 ; 
Pans.  X.  4.  §  5.)  Panopens  was  deatrojed  by 
Xerxes  (Herod.  viiL  34),  and  ai;ain  by  Philip  at 
the  dose  of  the  Saoted  War.  (Pans.  z.  3.  §  1.)  It 
was  taken  by  the  Bomsns  in  B.  a  198,  on  the  first 
attack  (Lir.  xuiL  18:  Polyb.  T.  96);  and  was 
destroyed  for  the  third  time  in  the  campaign 
between  SulU  and  Aicbehins,  the  general  of  Hi^- 
ridates.  (Plat.  Sutt.  16.)  Fanunias  says  that  the 
mncient  city  wss  7  stadia  in  circuit ;  bat  in  bis 
tima  the  place  ooosisted  of  only  a  few  hnts,  sita- 
ated  en  the  side  of  a  torrent.  There  are  still  con- 
siderable remains  of  the  ancient  walls  upon  the 
rocky  heights  above  Aio  Vlan.  The  masonry  is 
of  diffiu«nt  periods,  ss  one  might  have  expected 
from  the  twofold  destmction  of  the  city.  There  are 
DO  longer  any  remains  of  the  tomb  of  Tityns,  which, 
aeeording  to  Panaanias,  was  the  third  of  a  stadium 
in  ciietimferenoe,  and  stood  on  the  side  of  the 
torrent.  Paosaniaa  also  mentions  on  the  side  of  the 
Sacred  Way  a  boilding  of  unbaked  bricks,  containing 
a,  siatne  of  Pentelic  marble,  which  was  snpposed  to 
be  intended  either  for  Asdepius  or  Prometfaens.  It 
was  believed  by  some  that  Promethens  made  the 
Inunan  race  oat  of  the  sandy-coloured  rocks  in  the 
oeighbaarfaaod,  and  that  they  still  smelt  like  human 
flesh.  (Dodwell,  Clasticai  Tour,  vol.  L  p.  207 ; 
Leake,  Nortiem  Greece,  ToL  iL  p.  109 ;  Ulrichs, 
Jtcitffi,  iff,  p.  151.) 

PAKOTOLIS  (norfcoXit,  Dindor.  L  18;  Ptol. 
Iv.  S.  §  72;  Tietrai'  r6\u,  Strab.  xviL  p.  813; 
nav^  wiKis,  Steph.  B.  $.  v.;  sometimes  simply 
nonff,  HierocL  p.  731;  Jt.  Anton,  p.  166:  Elh. 
na»nvXin)t),  the  Greek  equivalent  of  the  Aegyp- 
tian  appellative  Chemmis  or  Chemmo  (Herod,  ii.  91, 
145,  seq.;  Diodor.  I  c),  was  a  very  ancient  city  of 
tha  Tfaebaid,  lat.  36°  40' N.  [Chxmmis.]  Pano- 
pola  was  dedicated  to  Chem  or  Pan,  one  of  the  first 
Octad  of  the  Aegyptian  divinities,  or,  according  to  a 
later  theory,  to  the  Panes  and  Satjrri  generally  of 
tipper  Aegypt  (Plut  It.  et  Otkr.  c  14.)  Ste- 
phanos of  Byzantium  describes  the  Chem  or  Pan  of 
this  city  as  an  Ithyphallic  god,  the  same  whose 
representation  occurs  so  frequently  among  the  sculp- 
tures of  Thebes.  His  (ace  was  human,  like  that  of 
Annnon;  bis  head-dress,  like  that  of  Amman,  con- 
aiated  of  long  straight  feathers,  and  over  the  fingers 
of  bia  right  hand,  which  is  lifted  np,  is  stispended  a 
scourge;  the  body,  like  that  of  Amman  also,  in- 
ehiding  the  left  arm,  is  swathed  in  bandages.  An 
inseriptiaD  oo  the  Ecsaeir  road  is  the  gronnd  for 
snpposing  that  Chem  and  Pan  were  the  same  deity; 
and  that  Chemmis  and  Panopolis  were  respectively 
the  Aegyptian  and  Greek  names  for  the  same  city 
is  interred  from  Diodoras  (JL  c)  Panopolis  stood 
oo  the  right  bank  of  the  Nile,  and  was  the  capital  of 
the  Momos  Panopolites.  According  to  Strabo  (JL  c.) 
it  was  JnbnM"^  principally  by  stonemssons  and 
InMo-weaven;  and  Agsthiss  (iv.  p.  133)  says  that 
it  was  the  biribpkce  of  the  poet  Monnns  A.  D.  410. 
Ahbongh  a  principal  site  of  Panic  warship,  Panopolis 
was  celebrated  for  its  temple  of  Peisens.  From  He- 
ndotns  (vi.  53)  we  know  that  the  Dorian  cbiefteios 
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deduced  their  origin  firom  Penens  through  A^ypt. 
It  is  difficult  to  say  which  of  the  native  Aegyptian 
gods  was  represented  by  Perseus.  From  the  root  of 
the  word — il4p8ct,  to  burn — it  is  probable,  however, 
that  he  is  the  same  with  the  fire-god  Hepbaistos  or 
Phtah.  The  Panopolite  temple  of  Penieus  was  rec- 
tangular, and  surrounded  by  a  wall  around  which 
was  a  plantation  of  palm-trees.  At  the  entrance  of 
the  enclosure  were  two  lofty  gateways  of  stone,  and 
upon  these  were  placed  colo^al  statues  in  human 
form.  Within  the  adytum  was  a  statue  of  Perseus, 
and  there  also  was  laid  up  his  sandal,  two  cubits  long. 
The  priests  of  Panopolis  asserted  that  Perseus  occa- 
sionally visited  his  temple,  and  that  his  epiphanies 
were  always  the  omens  of  an  abundant  hanrest  tA 
Aegypt  The  sandals  of  Perseus  are  described  by 
Hesiod  (Scut.  Here  220),  and  then:  deposition  in 
the  shrine  implied  that,  having  left  his  abode  for  a 
season,  be  was  traversing  the  land  to  bless  it  with 
especial  fertility.  The  modem  name  of  Panopolis  is 
Akhmim,  an  evident  corruption  of  Chemmis.  The 
ruins,  in  respect  of  its  ancient  splendour,  are  incon- 
iiderable.  It  is  probable,  indeed,  that  Panopolis, 
like  Abydos  and  other  of  the  older  cities  of  Upper 
Ae^pt,  declined  in  prosperity  as  Thebes  rose  to 
metropolitan  importance.  (Cbampollion,  VEgypU, 
vol.  L  p.  267;  Pococke,  Traveb,  p.  115;  Minutoli, 
^243.)  [W.B.D.] 

PANOBMUS  (ndfopiiot :  Eth.  UiweffUTut, 
Panormitanns :  Palermo'),  one  of  the  most  important 
cities  of  Sicily,  situated  on  the  K.  coast  rf  tiie  island, 
about  SO  miles  from  its  NW.  extremity,  on  an  ex- 
tensive bay,  which  is  now  known  as  the  (hdf  of  Pa- 
lermo. The  name  is  evidently  Greek,  and  derived 
fmai  the  excellence  of  its  port,  or,  more  strictly 
speaking,  of  the  anchorage  in  its  spacious  bay. 
(Diod.  xxil  10.)  But  Panormns  was  not  a  Greek 
colony;  it  was  tmdoubtedly  of  Phoenician  origin, 
and  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  earliest  settle- 
ments of  that  people  in  Sicily.  Hence,  when  the  in- 
creasing power  of  the  Greek  colonies  in  the  island 
compelled  the  Phoenicians  to  concentrate  themselves 
in  its  more  westerly  portion,  Panormus,  together  with 
Motya  and  Solus,  became  one  of  the  chief  seats 
of  their  power.  (Thuc.  vi.  2.)  We  find  no  mention 
of  the  Phoenician  name  of  Panonnus,  though  it  may 
fiiirly  be  presumed  that  this  Greek  appelUtion  was 
not  that  used  by  the  colonists  themselves.  It  would 
be  mitural  enough  to  snppose  that  the  Greek  name 
was  only  a  translation  iS  the  Phoenician  one  ;  but 
the  Panic  form  of  the  name,  which  is  found  on  coins, 
is  read  "  Machanath,"  which  signifies  "  a  camp,"  like 
the  Boman  Castra,  and  has  no  reference  to  the  port 
(Gesenins,  Monrnn.  Phoen.  p.  288 ;  Mover's  Plie- 
nixier,  vol.  iii.  p.  335.) 

We  have  no  account  of  the  early  history  of  any  of 
these  Phoenician  colonies  in  Sicily,  or  of  tiie  process 
by  which  they  were  detached  from  the  dependence 
of  the  mother  country  and  became  dependencies  of 
Carthage;  thongh  it  is  probable  that  the  change 
took  place  when  Phoenicia  itself  became  subject  to 
the  Persian  monarchy.  But  it  is  certain  that  Car- 
thage already  held  this  kind  of  supremacy  over  the 
Sicilian  colonies  when  we  first  meet  with  the  nania 
of  Panormns  in  history.  This  is  not  till  b.  o.  480, 
when  the  great  Carthaginian  armament  nnder  Ha- 
milcar  landed  there  and  made  it  their  head-quarters 
before  advancing  against  Himera.  (Diod.  xi.  20.) 
From  this  time  it  bore  an  imjnrtant  part  in  the  wars 
ci  the  Carthaginians  in  Sicily,  and  seems  to  have 
gradually  become  the  acknowledged  capital  of  their 
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dominian  in  th«  island.  (Polyb.  i.  38.)  Thna,  it 
is  mentioned  in  the  war  of  B.  o.  406  u  one  of  their 
principal  naval  stations  (Died.  xiii.  88);  and  again 
in  B.  a  397  it  was  one  of  the  few  cities  which  re- 
mained iaithfal  to  the  Carthaginians  at  the  time  of 
the  siege  of  Motya.  (Id.  xiv.  48.)  In  b.  c.  383  it 
is  again  noticed  as  the  head-quarteis  of  the  Cartha- 
ginians in  the  island  (Id.  XT.  17);  and  it  is  certain 
that  it  was  never  taken,  either  by  Dionjsins  or  by 
the  still  more  powerfnl  Agathocleg.  Bnt  in  B.  a 
276,  Fyrrhos,  after  having  snbdued  all  the  other 
cities  in  Sicily  held  by  the  Carthaginians,  except 
Lilybaeum  and  Panonnos,  attacked  and  made  him- 
M  if  master  of  the  latter  city  also.  (Id.  xxii.  10.  p. 
4  98.)  It,  however,  soon  fell  again  into  the  hands  of 
the  Carthaginians,  who  held  it  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
First  Punic  War,  B.  o.  264.  It  was  at  this  time  the 
mnet  important  city  of  their  domininns  in  the  island, 
and  generally  made  the  head-quarters  both  of  their 
armies  and  fleets ;  bnt  was  nevertheless  taken  with 
hut  little  difficulty  by  the  Roman  consuls  Atilius 
Oalatinus  and  Cn.  Cornelius  Scipo  in  B.  o.  254. 
(Polyb.  I  21,  24,  38;  Zonar.  viii.  14;  Diod.  zxiiL 
18  p.  505.)  After  this  it  became  one  of  the  prih. 
cipal  naval  stations  of  the  Romans  throughout  the 
remainder  of  the  war,  and  for  the  same  reason  be- 
came a  point  of  ihe  utmost  importance  {or  tlieir  stra- 
tegic operations.  (Died,  xziii.  19, 21,  zxiv.  1 ;  Polyb. 
i.  39,  55,  &c)  It  was  immediately  under  the  walls 
of  Panormns  that  the  Carthaginians  under  Hasdrul»l 
were  defeated  by  L.  Caecilios  Metellus  in  b.  c.  250, 
in  one  of  the  most  decisive  battles  of  the  whole  war. 
(Polyb.  i.  40;  Zonar.  viii.  14;  Oros.  iv.  9.)  It  was 
here  also  that  the  Romans  had  to  maintain  a  long- 
continued  struggle  with  Hamilcar  Borca,  who  had 
seized  on  the  remarkable  isolated  mountain  called 
Ercta,  forming  a  kind  of  natural  fortress  only  about 
a  mile  and  a  half  from  Panormus  [Ercpa],  and 
sneoeeded  in  maintaining  himself  there  for  the  space 
of  three  years,  notwithstanding  all  the  efforts  of  the 
Romans  to  dislodge  him.  They  were  in  consequence 
compelled  to  maintain  an  intrenched  camp  in  fWmt 
of  Panormns,  at  a  distance  of  only  five  stadia  from 
the  foot  of  the  mountain,  throughout  this  protracted 
contest     (Polyb.  L  56,  57.) 

After  the  Roman  conquest  of  Sicily,  Panormns 
benme  a  municipal  town,  bnt  enjoyed  a  privileged 
condition,  retaining  its  nominal  freedom,  and  immu- 
ni^  from  the  ordinary  burdens  imposed  on  other 
towns  of  the  province.  (Cio.  Verr.  iii.  6.)  It  was 
in  consequence  a  flourishing  and  populous  town,  and 
the  pUce  where  the  courts  of  hiw  were  held  for  the 
whole  surrounding  district.  (Id.  S).  ii.  26,  T.  7.) 
Cicero  notices  it  at  this  time  as  one  of  the  principal 
maritinm  and  commercial  cities  of  the  island.  (7%. 
T.  27.)  In  the  settlement  of  the  affitirs  of  Sicily 
which  seems  to  have  followed  the  war  with  Sextus 
Pumpeius,  Panormus  lost  its  liberty,  but  received  a 
Roman  colony  (Strab.  vi.  p.  272),  whence  we  find 
it  bearing  in  inscriptions'  the  title  of  "  Colonia  Au- 
gusta Panormitanomm."  It  would  seem  from  Dion 
Cassins  that  it  received  this  colony  in  b.  a  20;  and 
coins,  as  well  as  the  testimony  of  Strabo,  prove  in- 
contestably  that  it  became  a  colony  under  Augustus. 
It  is  strange,  therefore,  that  Pliny,  who  notices  all 
the  other  colonies  founded  by  that  emperor  in 
Sidly,  has  omitted  all  mention  ^  Panormus  as  such, 
and  ranks  it  merely  as  an  ordinary  municipal  town. 
(Plin.  iii.  8.  s.  14;  Dion  Cass.  liv.  7;  Eckhel,  vol. 
i.  p.  232  ;  Orell.  Inter.  948,  3760.)  It  subse- 
quently received  an  accessio)  of  military  oolonists 
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nnder  Vespadan,  and  again  imder  Hadrian.  (£& 
Colon,  p.  211;  Znmpt,  de  Colon,  p.  410.)  Nu- 
merous inscriptions  prove  that  it  continued  to  be  a 
flouriiihing  provincial  town  thronghont  the  period 
of  the  Roman  empire  ;  and  its  name  is  repeatedly 
mentioned  in  the  Itineraries  (7(tn.  Ant,  pp.  91,  97; 
Tab.  PeuL;  Caatell.  Inacr.  Sicii.  pp.  26,  27,  &c); 
but  it  is  certain  that  it  did  not  attwi  in  aodeot 
times  to  the  predominant  portion  which  it  now  en- 
joys. It  fell  into  the  bands  of  the  Qoths,  together 
with  the  rest  of  Sicily,  and  was  the  last  dty  of  the 
island  that  was  wrested  from  them  by  Belisarins  in 
A.D.  535.  (Procopi  B.G.  i.  5,  8.)  After  this 
it  continued  subject  to  the  Byzantine  empire  till 
835,  when  it  was  taken  by  the  Saracens,  who  s^ 
lected  it  as  the  capital  of  their  domiuiois  in  ths 
island.  It  retained  this  position  tmder  the  Nnman 
kings,  and  is  still  the  capital  of  Sicily,  and  fay  tax 
the  most  populous  city  in  the  island,  containing 
above  160,000  inhabitants. 

The  situation  of  Palermo  almost  vies  in  beaoty 
with  that  of  Naples.  Its  beautifiil  bay  affords  an 
excellent  roadstead,  from  whence  it  doubtless  de- 
rived its  name;  and  the  inner  or  proper  harbour, 
though  not  hirse,  is  well  sheltered  and  secure.  The 
ancient  city  probably  occupied  the  site  immediately 
aronnd  the  port,  but  there  are  no  means  of  tracing 
its  topography,  as  the  ground  is  perfiectly  level, 
without  any  natural  features,  and  all  ancient  remains 
have  disappeared,  or  are  covered  by  modem  buildings 
We  lesm  that  it  consisted  of  an  outer  and  inner 
city;  the  former,  as  might  he  supposed,  being  the 
more  recent  of  the  two,  and  thence  called  the  New 
City  (4  Wa  riXts).  Each  had  its  separate  en- 
closure of  walls,  so  tiut  when  the  outer  city  was 
taken  by  the  Romans,  the  itmer  was  still  able  fir 
some  time  to  withstand  their  efforts.  (Pdy)>.  L  38; 
Diod.  xxiiL  18.)  The  only  ancient  remains  now 
visible  at  Palermo  are  some  slight  vestiges  of  an 
amphitheatre  near  the  Royal  Palace;  bnt  nnmeraos 
inscriptions,  as  well  as  fragments  of  sculpture  and 
other  objects  of  antiquity,  have  been  discovered  on 
the  site,  and  are  preserved  in  the  mnaenm  at  At- 
krmo. 

The  coins  of  Panormns  are  numerous:  tiie  nxm 
ancient  ones  have  Pnnic  inscriptions,  and  bdong  to 
the  period  when  the  city  was  subject  to  the  CarUw- 
giniaus,  bnt  the  beauty  of  their  workmanship  ahows 
the  unequivocal  influence  of  Greek  act.  TIm  later 
ones  (struck  after  the  Roman  conquest,  Imt  while 
the  city  still  enjoyed  nominal  freedom)  have  the 
legend  in  Greek  letters  nANOPHITAN.  Still  Utor 
are  those  of  the  Roman  colony,  with  Latin  legenda. 
On  these,  as  well  as  in  inscriptions,  the  name  is  fre- 
quently written  Panhormitanomm ;  and  this  ortbo- 
graphy,  which  is  fbnnd  slso  in  the  best  HSS.  of 
Cicero,  seems  to  have  been  the  usual  one  in  Boooan 
times.  (Eckhel,  voL  I  p.  232;  Znmpt,  ad  Cic  Ferr. 
ii.  26.)  [E.  H.  B.] 
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PANOBKUS  (adrofitot :  Xtk.  TlanpiiSTtis). 
1.  A  iurboar  of  Acbaia,  15  stadia  E.  rf  the  pn>- 
joaitorj  of  Bhinm.  Th«  ba;  is  now  eaUed  TMih 
from  a  takidh  or  tonb  of  >  Tnildsh  saint,  which 
fonaaij  stood  npoo  iL  (Pans.  Tii.  82.  §  10 ;  Thno. 
ii.  86 ;  Pdjb.  T.  108 ;  Plin.  iv.  5 ;  Lnka,  Mono, 
ToL  iii.  p.  195.) 

S.  A  hartmnroi  the  east  coast  of  Attica.  [YdLL 
p.  331,  b.] 

8.  A  harbour  in  the  district  Chaonia  in  Epeinu, 
aitnated  nearly  midwa}'  between  Oricom  and  On- 
ehesmna.  (PtoL  iiL  14.  §  S.)  Strabo  describes  it 
as  a  great  harbour  in  ^e  midst  of  the  Cennnian 
mmintains  (Tii.  p.  324.)  It  is  now  called  Palermo, 
It  must  be  distinguished  from  Panormns,  the  har- 
bour of  Oricnm  (Strab.  viL  p.  316),  now  Porto  Sa- 
fugto.  (Leake,  Nortltem  Graee,  toL  i.  pp.  3,  79.) 

4.  A  haibonr  in  the  island  of  Cephallenia.  [Ol- 
IHAUBiriA.] 

PANOBMCS  (Udropnot).  1.  The  port  of  Ephe- 
sos  fbrmed  b;  the  mouth  of  the  Cajstms,  near 
which  stood  the  celebrated  temple  of  the  Ejdiesian 
Aitemia.  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  639 ;  ccmp.  Liv.  zzxrii 
10,  fiill.,  especiallj  14,  15;  Ephesus.) 

8.  A  port  OD  the  north  coast  of  the  peninsula  of 
Baficamasans,  80  stadia  to  the  north-east  of  Mjn- 
dna.  (Sbuttum.  Mar.  Mag.  §§  272,273, 276,  foil.) 
It  is  DO  doubt  the  same  port  which  Thucydides  (riii. 
84)  calla  ndvepfiot  t9s  MiAi)ir(<u.  [L.  &] 

PANORHU^  a  haibonr  at  the  extremity  of  the 
Thndan  Cbertonesos,  opposite  to  the  promontory  of 
Sigeom.    (PBn.  It.  11.  s.  18.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

PANTA'GIAS  (no»Tiiit(o»,Thnc.;  Udxraxot, 
PtoL:  POrodri),  a  small  river  on  the  E.  coast  of 
Sicily,  flowing  into  the  sea  between  Catania  and 
Syracnae,  a  few  miles  to  the  N.  of  the  promontory 
of  Sta  Croee.  It  is  alluded  to  both  by  Viigil  uid 
Olid,  who  agree  in  distinctly  placing  it  to  the  N.  of 
Hegua,  between  that  dty  and  the  mouth  of  the 
Symaethofl ;  thus  confinning  the  authority  of  Ptolemy, 
while  Pliny  inaccnntely  enumerates  it  (j/ier  Hegara, 
as  if  it  lay  between  that  dty  and  Syracnsa.  Its 
name  is  noticed  both  by  Silins  Italicus  and  Ckndian, 
but  withoat  any  clue  to  its  position ;  but  the  cha- 
racteristic expression  of  Tirgil,  "  yivo  ostia  saxo 
Pantagiae,"  Invea  no  doubt  that  the  stream  meant 
is  the  one  now  called  the  Pordri,  which  flows 
through  a  deep  lavine  between  calcareous  rocks  at 
its  mootfa,  aSbrding  a  small  but  secure  harbour  for 
small  Teasals.  (Virg.  Am.  iii.  689 ;  Oid,  Fait  It. 
471;  SiL  ItaL  xir.  231;  CUndian,  A^t.  Prot.  ii. 
58;  Plin.  iii.  8.  s.  14;  Ptol.  iii  4.  §  9;  Cluver.Sca 
pk  131.)  It  is  but  a  small  stream  and  easily  fordable, 
as  described  by  Silius  Italicus,  but  when  swolleo  by 
winter  rains  becomes  a  formidable  torrent;  whence 
Clandian  calls  it  "  saxa  rotantem :"  but  the  stoiy 
told  by  Serrins  and  Vibius  Sequester  of  its  deriving 
ita  name  from  the  noise  caused  by  its  tumultuous 
waters,  is  a  mere  grammatical  fiction.  (Serv.  adAen. 
].e.;^Vib.Seq.  p.16.) 

Tliocydides  tells  us  that  the  Megarian  colonists 
in  Sicily,  previous  to  the  foundation  of  the  Hyblaean 
Uegara,  established  themselves  for  a  short  time  at  a 
place  called  Trotilns,  above  the  riyer  Pantagias,  or 
(m  be  writes  it)  Pantacias  (Thua  vL  4).  The  name 
ia  otherwise  wlully  imknown,  but  the  site  now  oo- 
capied  by  the  village  and  castle  of  La  JBruea,  on  a 
tongne  of  rock  commanding  the  entrance  of  the 
harbour  and  river,  is  probably  the  locality  meant. 
(Smyth's  SicOg,  p.  1 59.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

PANTALXA.  [Pactaua.] 
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PANTHIALAEI  (navfliaAwx,  Herod,  i.  125), 
one  of  the  tribes  of  ancient  Fersis  mentioned  -  by 
Herodotus.  Nothing  is  known  of  them  beyond  what 
he  states,  that  they  pursued  hnsbandry  as  their 
occupation.  fV.] 

PANTI  SINUS  (ntuTl  K&lwot,  Ptd  viL  4.  §  7), 
a  bay  on  the  NE.  side  of  the  island  of  Cej/lon.  It 
is  probably  that  which  leads  up  to  Trmeomake. 
The  name  in  some  editions  is  written  Pan.   [V.] 

PANTICAPAEUM  (nayrtKdwaior,  nayruta. 
rouor,  Scylaz,  Strab.  et  alii;  IlavTiKenrala,  PtoL  iiL 
6.  §  4:  nth.  Tlajnuaarmtis,  nai^uccnrictn)t,  Stepb. 
B.  a.  V.  for  the  latter  we  should  probably  read 
llarTUcearcit'njSf  as  Jlamutamdrai  occum  on  coins, 
Eckhel,  voL  iL  p.  3;  also  Uttrrueawtis,  as  if  from  a 
form  Tlairrutiwri,  Steph.  B. ;  Panticapenses,  Plin.  vi. 
7:  Kertdi),  an  important  Greek  dty,  situated  in 
the  Tauric  Chersoneeus  on  the  western  side  of  the 
Cimmerian  Bospoms,  and  not  far  from  the  entrance 
to  the  Lacus  Maeotis.  (Strab.  viL  p.  309 ;  Appian, 
ifUltr.  107.)  Scylax  says  (p.  30,  Hnds.)  that 
Panticapaeum  was  SO  stadia  from  the  Maeotis, 
which  is  too  short  a  distance;  but  Arrian  {PeripL 
§  29,  p.  80,  Hnds.)  more  correctly  makes  the  dis- 
tance 60  stadia  bom  Panticapaeum  to  the  month  of 
the  Tanais,  the  Maeotis  being  regarded  by  this 
writer  as  a  continnation  of  the  Tanais,  and  the  Bos- 
poms as  the  month  of  the  latter.  According  to 
Steph.  B.  (*.  o.)  Panticapaeum  derived  its  name 
from  >  river  Panticapes;  but  this  is  a  mistake  of 
the  learned  Byzantine,  who  appears  to  have  recol- 
lected the  river  of  this  name  mentioned  by  Herodo- 
tus, and  therefore  connected  it  with  the  dty  Panti- 
capaeum, which,  however,  does  not  stand  npon  any 
river.  Ammianns  also  erroneously  places  it  on  the 
Hypanis  (xxiL  8.  §  26).  According  to  a  tradition 
preeerved  by  Stephanns  (<.  v.)  it  was  founded  by  a 
son  of  AeStes,  who  received  the  district  as  a  pre- 
sent from  the  Scythian  king  Agaetes ;  but  we 
know  finm  histoij  that  it  was  a  Milesian  colony, 
and  apparently  one  of  the  earliest  on  this  coast. 
(Strab.  viL  p.  309;  Plin.  iv.  12.  a.  26.)  Ammianna 
(L  e.)  calls  it  the  mother  of  all  the  Milesian  towns 
on  the  Boepoms ;  but  the  date  of  its  fbnndation  can- 
not be  determined.  Biickh  {Itucr.  voL  iL  p.  91) 
placee  it  abont  01.  59.  4  (b.  a  541),  and  it  must 
certainly  have  been  earlier  than  OL  75.1  (b.  o. 
480),  which  is  the  date  assigned  to  it  by  Niebuhr. 
(KfUne  Sehrifl.  voL  i.  p.  373.)  The  Greeks  con- 
nected the  name  Panticapaeum  with  the  god  Pan, 
whose  figure,  or  that  of  a  Satyr,  frequently  appears 
on  the  coins  of  the  dty ;  but  this  name,  as  well  as 
that  of  the  river  Panticapes,  probably  belonged  to 
the  Scythian  language,  and  was,  as  in  similar  cases, 
adopted  by  the  Greeks  with  an  Hellenic  termination. 

Panticapaeum  was  the  capital  of  the  kings  of 
Bosporus  (Strab.  xL  p.  495;  Diod.  xx.  24),  of  whom 
a  brief  account  is  given  elsewhere.  [VoL  L  p.  422.] 
Accordingly  Panticapaeum  was  frequently  called  Bos- 
porus, though  the  latter  name  was  also  given  to  the 
whole  kingdom.  Hence,  when  Demosthenes  says  that 
Theodosia  was  reckoned  by  many  as  good  a  harbour 
as  Bosporus,  he  evidently  means  by  the  latter  the 
capital  and  not  the  kingdom  (tn  LepC  p.  467);  and 
accordingly  Pliny  expressly  says  (iv.  12.  s.  24)  that 
Panticapaeum  was  called  Bospoms  by  some.  En- 
tropius  (viL  9)  erroneonsly  makes  Panticapaeum 
and  Bosporus  two  different  dties.  Under  the  By- 
zantinee  Bospoms  became  the  ordinary  name  of  the 
dty  (Procop.  da  Aedif.  iii.  7,  B.  Per:  L  18,  B. 
GoUl  iv.  5);  and  among  the  inhabitants  of  the 
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Crimen  Kerteh  U  still  oiled  Botpor.  The  old  name, 
however,  continued  in  use  for  a  Iodj;  time;  fi>r  in 
the  Italian  charts  of  the  middle  ages  we  find  the 
town  called  Pandico  or  Pondico,  as  well  as  Botpro 
or  Vospro. 

The  walls  of  the  city  were  repaired  by  Jnstinian. 
(Procop.  (fe  Aeiif.  Ui.  7.) 

The  site  of  Panticapaenm  is  well  described  bj 
Strabo.  "  Panticapaeom,"  he  sajs,  "  is  a  bill,  20 
stadia  in  circumference,  covered  with  baiMings  on 
every  side  ;  towards  the  east  it  has  a  harboar  and 
docks  for  30  ships  ;  it  has  also  a  citadel "  (rii. 
p.  390).  The  hill  is  now  called  the  Arm-chair  of 
Hlthridates.  The  modem  town  of  KeHch  stands  at 
the  foot  of  the  hill,  a  great  port  of  it  npon  allnrial 
soil,  the  site  of  which  was  probably  covered  by  the  sea 
in  ancient  times  Hence  the  bay  on  the  northern  side 
of  the  city  appears  to  have  advanced  originally  much 
further  into  the  land ;  and  there  was  probably  at 
one  time  a  second  port  on  the  southern  side,  of  which 
there  now  remains  only  a  small  lake,  separated  from 
the  sea  by  a  bar  of  sand.  Foundations  of  ancient 
bnildings  and  heaps  of  brick  and  pottery  are  still 
scattered  over  the  hill  of  Hithridates;  bnt  the  most 
renruu-kable  ancient  remains  are  the  numerous  tu- 
muli round  Kertch,  in  which  many  valuable  works 
of  art  have  been  discovered,  and  of  which  a  full  ac- 
count is  given  in  the  works  mentioned  below.  The 
most  extraordinaiy  of  these  tumuli  are  those  of  the 
kings  situated  at  the  mountain  called  AltiM-Obo,  or 
the  golden  mountain,  by  the  Tartars.  One  of  the 
tumuli  is  in  the  form  of  a  cone,  100  feet  high  and 
450  feet  in  diameter,  and  cased  on  its  exterior  with 
Urge  blocks  of  stone,  cnbes  of  3  or  4  feet,  placed 
without  cement  or  mortar.  This  remarkable  monn- 
meut  has  been  at  all  times  the  snbject  of  mysteriooi 
legends,  but  the  entrance  to  it  was  not  disoorered 
till  1832.  This  entrance  led  to  a  gallery,  con- 
structed of  layers  of  worked  stone  without  cement, 
60  feet  long  and  10  feet  high,  at  the  end  of  which 
was  a  vaulted  chamber,  35  feet  high  and  20  feet  in 
diameter,  the  floor  of  which  was  1 0  feet  below  the 
floor  of  the  entrance.  This  chamber,  however,  was 
empty,  though  on  the  ground  was  a  large  square 
stone,  on  which  a  sarcophagus  might  have  rested. 
This  tumulus  stands  at  a  spot  where  two  branches 
of  a  long  rampart  meet,  which  extends  M.  to  the  Sea 
cfAaof,  and  SR.  to  the  Bosporus  Just  above  Nympb- 
aenm.  It  was  probably  the  ancient  boundary  of  the 
territory  of  Panticapaenm  and  of  the  kingdom  of 
the  Bosporus,  before  the  conquest  of  Nympbaeum 
and  Theudoeia.  Within  the  rampart,  150  paces  to 
the  E.,  there  is  another  monument  (^  the  same  kind, 
bnt  unfinished.  It  consists  of  a  circular  esplanade, 
SOO  paces  round  and  1 66  in  diameter,  with  an  ex- 
terior covering  of  Cyclopean  masonry,  built  of  worked 
stones,  3  feet  long  and  high,  of  which  there  are 
only  five  layers.  But  the  greatest  discovery  has 
been  at  the  hill,  called  by  the  Tartars  KuUObo,  or 
the  hill  of  cinders,  which  is  situated  outside  of  the 
ancient  rampart,  and  4  miles  from  Kertch.  Here 
is  a  tumulus  165  feet  in  diameter;  and  as  some 
soldiera  were  canying  away  from  it  in  1830  the 
stones  with  which  it  waa  covered,  they  accidentally 
opened  a  passage  into  the  interior.  A  vestibule,  6 
feet  square,  led  into  a  tomb  15  feet  long  and  14 
broad,  which  contained  bones  of  a  king  and  qneen, 
golden  and  silver  vases,  and  other  omamenta.  Below 
this  tomb  was  another,  still  richer;  and  from  the 
two  no  leas  ihan  120  pounds'  weight  of  gold  oma- 
menta are  said  to  have  been  extracted.    From  the 
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forms  of  the  letters  found  here,  as  wen  as  fion  other 
eironmstances,  it  is  supposed  that  the  tomb  was 
erected  not  later  than  the  fourth  eentoiy  B.  c 
(Dubois,  Vogagt  mOour  du  Caucaie,  voL  r.  pu  1 13, 
seq.  ;  Seymour,  Rmtia  on  tkt  Black  Sea,  ^ 
p.  255,  seq. ;  Neumann,  Die  BeBenen  in  Sh/lhet- 
taade,  vol.  i.  p.  478,  seq.) 


com  or  rxsncArARxm. 

PANTIGAPES  (jaarradnis),  a  river  of  Enro- 
pean  Sarmatia,  between  the  Borysthenes  and  the 
Tanais,  rises  in  a  lake,  according  to  Herodotos, 
in  the  N.,  separates  the  agricultural  and  nonad 
Scythians,  flows  through  the  district  Hylaea,  and 
falls  into  the  Borysthenes.  (Herod,  iv.  18,  19,  47, 
54;  comp.  Plin.  iv.  12.  s.  26;  Mela,  u.  1.  §  5.) 
Dionysius  Per.  (314)  says  that  it  rises  in  the  Bhi. 
paean  mountains.  Many  suppose  it  to  be  tbe  Sa- 
mara ;  bat  it  cannot  be  identified  with  certain^ 
with  any  modem  river.  For  the  various  opinions 
held  on  the  subject,  see  B&hr,  ad  Herod,  it.  54; 
Ukert,  vol  iil  pt.  iL  p.  191.  Stephanns  B.  eno- 
neously  states  that  the  town  of  Panticapaeum  stood 
npon  a  river  Panticapes.     [PAirnCAPABUn.] 

PANTI'CHIUM  (n<u'rlx«»'),a  small  coaat-town 
of  Bithynia,  to  the  south-east  of  Chalcedon,  oo  tha 
coast  of  the  Propontis.  (JL  Ant  p.  140;  HierocL 
p.  571;  Tab.  PeuL)  The  place  still  bean  tha  nam* 
of  Pandii  or  PamUIM.  [L.  S.] 

PAMTOMATRIUM  (narroiwirpiar:  £lh.  Umf- 
TOfiirptos;  Steph.  B.  I,  v.),  a  town  on  the  N.  coast 
of  Crete,  pUoed  by  Ptolemy  (iii.  17.  §  7)  between 
Rhithymna  and  the  promontory  of  Dium,  but  by 
Pliny  (iv.  SO.  a.  20)  more  to  the  W.,  between  Ap- 
terum  and  Amphimalla:  probably  on  the  modem 
C.Retmo.  (Hiick,  Oeto,  i.  pp.  18, 394.)  [T.H.D.] 

PANYASUS.     [Palamwcs.] 

PANYSU8  (namr((r)<ii,  PtoL  ilL  10.  §  8;  PBn. 
iv.  1 1.  s.  18),  a  river  of  Moesia  Inferior,  flowing  into 
the  Euxine  at  Odessns  (Foma).         [T.  H.  D.] 

PAPHLAGCNIA  (no^ixyovta:  Elk.  Ha^Aa- 
yiv),  a  country  in  the  north  of  Asia  Minor,  bor- 
dering m  the  west  on  Bithynia,  in  the  east  oa 
Pontus,  and  in  the  south  on  Galatia,  while  the  north 
is  washed  by  the  Euxine.  The  river  Parthenina  in 
the  west  divided  it  from  Bithynia,  the  Halya  in  the 
east  fhmi  Pontus,  and  Monnl  Olgassys  in  the  sooth 
from  GaUtia.  (Hecat.  Fragm.  140;  Scylax,  f.  S4; 
Strab.  xii.  pp.  544,  563;  Agatham.  ii.  6.)  But  in 
the  case  of  this,  as  of  other  countries  of  Asia  Minor, 
the  boundaries  are  somewhat  fluctuating.  Strabo^ 
for  example,  when  saying  that  Paphlagooia  ako 
bordered  on  Fhrygia  in  tbe  south,  was  moat  prahably 
thinking  of  those  earlier  times  when  tbe  Galatiani 
had  not  yet  established  themselves  in  Phiygia. 
Pliny  (vi.  2)  again  includee  Amisus  beycnd  the 
Halys  in  Paphlagonia,  while  Mela  (L  19)  regards 
Sinope,  on  the  west  of  the  Halys,  as  a  city  of  Pon- 
tus. It  is  probable,  however,  that  in  eariy  times  tha 
Paphlagonians  occupied,  besides  Paphlagonia  proper, 
a  considerable  tract  of  coantiy  on  the  east  ef  the 
Halys,  perhaps  as  far  as  Themiscyra  or  evto  Ci^ 
lasoniam  (Xenoph.  Amib.  v.  6.  §  I;  Stnb.  xo. 
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p.  54SX  and  that  the  Halys  did  not  beoom*  the 

pennanent  bonndai;  antU  the  coDnoUdation  of  the 
kingdom  of  Pontns.  The  whole  length  of  the  coun- 
try from  Test  to  east  amonnted  to  aboat  40  geo- 
gnpbical  miles,  and  its  extent  {nm  north  to  south 
abont  20.  Paphlagonia  was  on  the  whole  a  some- 
what rongh  and  mountaiaous  conntiy,  Honnt  01- 
gassys  sending  forth  its  ramifications  to  the  north, 
sometimes  eren  as  Car  as  the  coast  of  the  Enxine;  but 
the  uorthem  part  nevertheless  contains  extensive  and 
fertile  plains.  (Xenoph.  Anaib.  T.  6.  §  6,  foU.;  comp. 
Strah.  zii.  p.  548 ;  Pococke,  TVasefa,  iii.  p.  138.) 
The  Olgas^s  is  the  chief  moontain  of  Paphhigonia. 
Its  numerous  branches  are  not  distinguished  \>j  an; 
special  names,  except  the  Scorobas  and  GrroBUS. 
Its  most  remarkable  promontories  are  Cxbambis 
and  SvKiAs;  iu  rivers,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Halya,  are  but  small  and  hare  short  courses,  as  the 
Sksamqs,  Ochosbanks,  Evakchds,  Zalecus,  and 
AMXiaa.  The  fertility  was  not  the  same  in  all 
parts  of  the  country,  for  the  northern  pUins  were 
not  inferior  in  this  respect  to  other  parts  of  Asia 
Minor,  and  were  even  rich  in  olive  plantations 
(Strab.  xii.  p.  546),  but  the  southern,  or  more  monnt- 
ainoas  parts,  were  rongh  and  onprodnctive,  thongh 
distinguished  for  their  large  forests.  Paphlagonian 
horses  were  celebrated  in  the  earliest  times  (Horn. 
72.  ii.  281,  foil.) ;  the  mules  and  antelopes  (tofKiSti) 
were  likewise  highly  prized.  In  some  parts  sheep- 
breeding  was  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent, 
while  the  chase  was  one  of  the  &vonrite  pursnits  of 
all  the  Paphhigonians.  (Strab.  xii.  p.  547;  Liv. 
xxxviH.  I8L)  Stories  are  related  by  the  ancients 
aceordiog  to  which  fish  were  dug  ont  of  the  earth  in 
Paphhigonia.  (Strab.  xiL  p.  S62 ;  Athen.  viil.  p. 
331.)  The  forests  in  the  south  furnished  abundance 
of  timber,  and  the  boxus  of  Mount  Cotyros  was 
celebrated.  (Thei^r.  B.  P.  iii.  15;  Plin.  xvi  16; 
CatolL  iv.  13;  VaL  Place  v.  16.)  Of  mineral  pro- 
dnct*  we  hear  little  except  that  a  kind  of  red  chalk 
was  found  in  abundance. 

The  name  Paphhigonia  is  derived  in  the  legends 
from  Faphlagon,  a  son  of  Phinens.  (Eustath.  ad 
Hon.  II.  ii  851,  ad  Dion.  Per.  787 ;  Steph.  B. 
«.«.;  Const.  Porph.  da  Tiem.  i.  7.)  Some  mo- 
dem antiquaries  have  had  recourse  to  the  Semitic 
languages  to  find  the  etymology  and  meaning  of 
the  name ;  bnt  no  certain  results  can  be  obtained. 
An  ancient  name  of  the  ooanti7  is  said  to  have 
been  Pylasmenia  (Plin.  vi.  2 ;  Justm,  xxxvii.  4), 
because  the  Paphlagcoian  princes  pretended  to  be 
descendants  of  Pylaemeoes,  the  leader  of  the  Paphla- 
gonian Heneti  (Horn.  IL  xi.  851)  in  the  Trojan  War, 
after  whom  they  also  called  themselves  PyUemenes. 

The  Paphhigonians,  who  are  spoken  of  even  in 
the  Homeric  poems  (/Z.  it  851,  v.  577,  xiii.  656, 
661),  appear,  like  the  Leuoosyri  <m  that  coast,  to 
have  been  of  Syrian  origin,  and  therefore  to  have 
bekmged  to  the  same  stock  as  the  Cappadodans. 
(Herod.  L  72,  ii  104  ;  PloL  ImcuU.  23  ;  Eustath. 
ad  Diongt.  Per.  72.)  They  widely  differed  in  their 
language  and  manner^  from  their  Thracian  and 
Celtic  neighbours.  Their  language,  of  which  Strabo 
(xiL  p.  552)  enumerates  some  proper  names,  had  to 
aome  extent  been  adopted  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
eastern  bank  of  the  Halys.  Their  atmonr  consisted 
of  a  peculiar  kind  of  hebneta  made  of  wickerwork, 
small  shields,  kog  spears,  javelins,  and  daggers. 
(Herod,  vii.  72 ;  Xenoph.  Anab.  v.  2.  §  28, 4.  §13.) 
Their  cavalry  was  very  celebrated  on  account  of 
their  ezoeUent  horns.    (Xenoph.  Ami>.  t.6.%  8.) 
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The  PapUagcnians  are  described  by  the  ancienis  u 
a  superstitious,  silly,  and  coarse  people,  though  this 
seems  to  apply  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  interior 
more  than  to  those  of  the  coast.  (Xenoph.  AtuA. 
V.  9.  §  6 ;  Aristoph.  Eq.  2,  65,  102,  110;  Lncian, 
Alex.  9.  foil.)  Besides  the  Paphlagonians  proper 
and  the  Greek  colonists  on  the  coast,  we  hear  of  the 
Heneti  and  Macrones,  concerning  whose  nationalit>y 
nothing  is  known  :  they  may  aocordingty  have  b<«n 
subdivisions  of  the  Paphlagonians  themselves,  or  they 
may  have  been  ibreign  immigrants. 

Until  the  time  of  Croesus,  the  coontry  wa( 
governed  by  native  mdependent  princes,  but  that 
king  made  Paphhigonia  a  part  of  his  empire. 
(Herod,  i.  28.)  On  the  conquest  of  Lydia  by  Cyrus, 
the  Paphlagonians  were  incorporated  with  the  Persian 
empire,  in  which  they  formed  a  part  of  the  third 
satrapy.  (Herod.  iiL  9a)  But  at  that  great  dis> 
tance  from  the  seat  of  the  government,  the  satrap* 
found  it  easy  to  assert  their  independence ;  and 
independent  Paphlagonian  kings  ore  accordingly 
mentioned  as  early  as  the  time  of  XenophoD 
{Anab.  v.  6.  §  3,  9.  §  2).  In  the  time  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  whose  expedition  did  not  touch 
those  northern  parts,  kings  of  Cappadocia  and 
PapUagonia  are  still  mentioned.  (Artian,  Anab. 
ii.  4.  §  1 ;  iiL  8.  §  5 ;  Diod.  Sic  xviiL  16.)  But 
this  independence,  though  it  may  have  been  merely 
nommal,  ceased  soon  after,  and  Paphlagonia  and 
Cappadocia  fell  to  the  share  of  Eumenes.  (Diod. 
Sic.  xviiL  3  ;  Justin,  xiii.  4,  16.)  After  Eumenes' 
death,  it  was  again  governed  by  native  princes, 
until  in  the  end  it  was  incorporated  with  the  kingdom 
of  Fontus  by  Mithridates.  (Arrian,  ap.  Phot.  p.  72, 
ed.  Bekker ;  Diod.  Eclog.  xxxi.  3 ;  Justin,  xxxvii.  1; 
Strab.  xii.  p.  540;  Appion,  Mithrid.  II,  12.)  Mi- 
thridates, however,  soon  afterwards  divided  Paphla- 
gonia with  his  neighbour  Kicomedes,  who  made  his 
son,  under  the  name  of  Pahwmenes,  king  of  Paphhu 
gonia.  (Justin,  xxxviL  3,  4.)  After  the  conquest 
of  Mithridates,  the  Bomans  united  the  coast  dis- 
tricts of  Paphhigonia  with  BIthynia,  but  the  in- 
terior was  again  governed  by  native  princes  (Strab. 
I  c ;  Appian,  B.  C.  ii.  71 ;  Plut  Ponqf.  73)  ;  and 
when  their  race  became  extmct,  the  Ronums  incor- 
porated the  whole  with  their  empire,  and  thence- 
forth Paphhigonia  formed  a  part  of  the  province  of 
Galatia.  (Strab.  vi.  p.  288,  xii.  pp  541,  562.) 
In  the  new  division  of  the  empire  in  the  fourth 
century,  Papldagonia  became  a  separate  province, 
only  the  easternmost  part  being  cut  off  and  added 
to  Pontns.  (Hierocl.  pp.  695,701.)  The  principal 
coast  towns  were  Ahastrib,  Ertthibi,  Ckohsa, 
Cttords,  Aeoialcs,  AnoiirncHos,  Ciholis, 
Stefuane,  FoTAia,  Armeke,  Sikofe,  and  Ca- 
BUSA.  The  whole  of  the  interior  d  the  coimtry 
was  divided,  according  to  Strabo,  into  nine  districts, 
viz.  Blaene,  Domanetis,  Pimolisene,  Cimiatene,  Ti- 
monitis,  Gnatorigus,  MarmoKtis,  Sanisene,  and  Po- 
tamia.  The  interior  contained  only  few  towns,  such 
as  Pompdopolis,  Gangra,  and  some  mountain  for- 
tressea.  [L.  S.] 

PAPHUS  (PtoL  vui.  20.  §  8,  Sto.:  Eth.  and 
Adj.  niptos,  Paphios,  and  PaphUums),  the  name  of 
two  towns  seated  on  the  SW.  extremity  of  the  coast 
of  Cyprus,  viz.,  Old  Paphcs  (Jliipos  woAaid,  PtoL 
V.  14.  §  1;  or,  in  one  word,  IlaAaiTa^s,  Strab. 
xiv.  p.  683 ;  Pakepaphos,  Plin.  v.  31.  s.  35)  and 
New  Paphos  (nd^wr  N^a,  PtoL  L  e.\  Nea  Paphos, 
Plin.  L  c,).  The  name  of  Paphos,  without  any  ad- 
joDct,  is  used  by  poets  and  by  writers  of  pn«e  to 
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denote  boOi  Old  and  New  Paphos,  bat  with  this  dis- 
tinctioD,  that  in  prose  writers  it  oommonly  means 
Kew  Psphos,  whilst  in  the  poets,  on  the  contisry,— 
for  whom  the  name  of  Palaepaphos  woold  have  been 
onwieldy, — it  generally  signifies  Old  Paphot,  the 
more  peculiar  seat  of  the  worship  of  Aphrodite.  In 
inscriptioiis,  aim,  both  towns  are  called  Xli^ms. 
This  indisrriminate  nse  is  sometimes  productive  of 
ambiguity,  especially  in  the  Latin  prose  authors. 

Old  Paphos,  now  Kukia  or  Konuklia  (Engel, 
Kgjrrot,  vol  i.  p.  125),  was  said  to  have  been 
ibnnded  by  Cinyraa,  the  father  of  Adonis  (Apollod. 
iii.  14);  though  according  to  another  legend  pre- 
•erved  by  Strabo  (xi.  p.  505), — whose  text,  however, 
varies, ^it  was  fonnded  by  the  Amazons.  It  was 
seated  on  an  eminence  ("celsa  Paphos,"  Virg.>len.x. 
61),  at  the  distance  of  about  10  stadia,  or  \\  mile, 
from  the  sea,  on  which,  however,  it  had  a  roadstead. 
it  was  not  &r  distant  from  the  promontory  of  Ze- 
phyriom  (Strah.  zir,  f.  6S3)  and  the  moaui  of  the 
little  river  Bocams.  (Hesych.  t.  v.  Bt&tofwt.)  The 
&ble  ran  that  Venus  had  landed  there  when  she  rose 
ttma  ont  the  sea.  (Tac.  BitU  it  3;  Mela,  ii.  7; 
Lncan,  riii.  456.)  According  to  Pausanias  (i.  14), 
her  worship  was  introduced  at  Paphos  from  Assyria; 
but  it  is  much  more  probable  that  it  was  of  Phoe- 
nician origin.  [Phoenicia.]  It  had  been  very 
anciently  established,  and  before  the  time  of  Homer, 
as  the  grove  and  altar  of  Aphrodite  at  Paphos  are 
mentioned  in  the  Odyssey  (viii.  862).  Here  the 
worship  of  the  goddess  centred,  not  for  Cyprus  alone, 
but  for  the  whole  earth.  The  Cinyradas,  or  de- 
scendants of  Cinyras, — Greek  by  name,  but  of  Phoe- 
nician origin, — were  the  chief  priests.  Their  power 
and  authority  were  very  great;  but  it  may  be  inferred 
from  certain  inscriptions  that  they  were  controlled 
by  a  senate  and  an  assembly  of  the  people.  There  was 
also  an  oracle  here.  (Engel,i.  p.  483.)  Few  dties  hare 
ever  been  so  much  sung  and  glorified  by  the  poets. 
(Cf.  Aesch.  Suppl.  525;  Virg.  Am.  I  415;  Hor. 
Od.  i.  19,  30,  iii.  36;  Sut.£i<ti.  L2.  101 ;  Aristoph. 
Zyni.  833,  Ac.  &c.)  The  remains  of  the  vast  tem- 
ple of  Aphrodite  are  still  discernible,  its  circumfe- 
rence being  marked  by  huge  foundation  walls.  After 
its  overthrow  by  an  earthquake,  it  was  rebuilt  by 
Vespasian,  on  whose  coins  it  is  represented,  as  well 
as  on  earlier  and  later  ones,  and  especially  in  the 
most  perfect  style  on  thoee  of  Septimius  Severus. 
(Engel,  voL  i.  p.  130.)  From  these  representations, 
and  firom  the  existing  remains,  Hetsch,  an  architect 
of  Copenhagen,  has  attempted  to  restore  the  building. 
(Mallei's  ArchaoL  §  239,  p.  261;  Eckhel,  vol.  m. 
p.  86.) 

New  Paphos,  now  Baffa,  was  seated  on  the  sea, 
near  the  western  extremity  of  the  island,  and  pos- 
sessed a  good  harbour.  It  lay  about  60  stadia,  or 
between  7  and  8  miles  MW.  of  the  ancient  city. 
(Strab.  xir.  p.  688.)  It  was  said  to  have  been 
fonnded  by  Agapenor,  chief  of  the  Arcadians  at  the 
siege  of  Troy  (Horn.  IL  iL  609),  who,  after  the 
the  capture  of  that  town,  was  driven  by  the  storm, 
which  separated  the  Grecian  fleet,  on  the  coast  of 
Cyprus.  (Pans.  viii.  5.  §  3.)  We  find  Agapenor 
mentioned  as  king  of  the  Paphians  in  a  Greek  dis- 
tich preserved  in  the  AndUcIa  (L  p.  181,  Bronk); 
and  Herodotus  (vii.  90)  alludes  to  an  Arcadian 
colony  in  Cyprus.  Like  its  ancient  namesake,  Nea 
Paphos  was  also  distinguished  ibr  the  worship  <f 
Venus,  and  contained  several  magnificent  temples 
dedicated  to  that  goddess.  Yet  in  this  respect  the 
'^  eity  sNuu  to  have  always  retained  the  pre- 
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eminence;  and  Strabo  tells  ns,  in  the  passage  be- 
fore dtsd,  that  the  road  leadmg  to  it  from  NeA 
Paphos  was  annually  crowded  wi^  male  and  female 
votaries  resorting  to  the  more  ancient  shrine,  snd 
coming  not  only  from  the  latter  place  itself,  bat 
also  from  the  other  towns  of  Cyprus.  When  Seneca 
says  {tr.  d  Ti.  36,  Ep.  91)  that  Paphos  was 
neariy  destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  it  is  difficult  to 
say  to  which  of  the  towns  he  refers.  Dion  Cassias 
(liv.  23)  relates  that  it  was  restored  by  Angnstos, 
and  called  Augtuts  in  his  honour ;  but  tlioagh 
this  name  has  been  preserved  in  inscripUoos,  it 
never  supplanted  the  ancient  one  in  popular  nse. 
Paphos  is  mentioned  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
(xiii.  6)  as  having  been  visited  by  St  Paul,  wbea 
it  appears  to  have  been  the  residence  of  Uie  Roman 
governor.  Tacitus  {Hitt.  it  3,  S)  records  a  visit  of 
the  youthful  Titns  to  Paphos  hkan  he  acceded  to 
the  empire,  who  inquired  with  much  cariosity  into 
its  history  snd  antiquities.  (C£  Snet  TU.  c  5.) 
Under  this  nsme  the  historian  doubtless  included  the 
ancient  as  well  as  the  more  modem  city:  and  among 
other  traits  of  the  worship  of  the  temple  he  records, 
with  something  like  surprise,  that  the  coly  image  of 
the  goddess  wss  a  pyramidal  stone,^-*  relic,  donbt- 
less  of  Phoenician  origin.  There  are  still  coo^oabla 
nuns  of  Kew  Paphos  a  mile  or  two  from  the  sea; 
among  which  are  particularly  remarkable  the  re- 
mains of  three  temples  which  had  been  erected  oa 
artificial  wninenraw.  (Engel,  Kgprot,  2  vols.  Berlin, 
1841.)  [T.  tt  D.] 

PAPIBA  or  PAPTBA,  a  town  m  the  west  of 
Galatia,  on  the  road  between  Ancjia  and  Pfsrinni 
(/«.^n«.  p.  201.)  [LS.] 

PAPLISCA,  a  town  of  the  Libomi  (Geog.  Bav. 
iv,  16),  which  has  been  identified  with  Jahianab 
on  the  mainland  fiscing  the  S.  of  the  island  of  Aria. 
(Neigebaur,  Die  Sud-Slaven,  p.  225.)     [E.  B.  J.] 

PAPPA  (ndmra),  a  town  in  the  nor^em  part  of 
Pisidia.  (Ptol.  v.  4.  §  13;  HierocL  p.  673;  CoocO. 
Nicpp.358,575.) 

PAPPUA  MONS  (nomro&i,  Prooopi  B.  V.  n. 
4, 7),  the  inaccessible  mountain  country  in  the  interior 
of  Numidia,  where  the  conquest  of  Africa  was  oom- 
pleted  by  Belisarius,  in  the  spring  of  A.  D.  534,  and 
where  Gelimer,  the  but  of  the  Vandal  kings,  wm 
taken.  (Le  Bean,  Bai  Eapire,  vtd.  viiL  p.  348; 
Gibbon,  c.  xiL)  [E.  B.  J.] 

PAPEE'MIS  (nArpnjui,  Herod.  iL  59,  71),  is 
mentioned  by  Herodotus  alone,  and  appears  to  have 
been  seated  in  the  western  parts  of  Lower  Ae^ypt. 
Mannert  (x.  pt  L  pp.  517 — 519),  without  very  good 
grounds  for  his  supposition,  believes  it  to  have  been 
another  name  for  Xois.  (Comp.  Champoll.  tEggpte, 
vol.  ii.  p.  213.)  Papremis  was  the  capital  of  a 
nome  called  Papremites  (Herod,  ib.  165),  one  of  the 
districts  assigiwd  to  the  Hermotybian  division  ct 
the  Aegyptaan  army.  A  deity  oorresp(mding  in  his 
attributes  to  the  Greek  Ares  was  worshipped  In  this 
nome;  and  the  river-horse  was  sacred  to  him.  His 
festivals  were  of  a  sanguinary  character,  in  whi<^ 
opposite  parties  of  priests  contended  with  staves,  and 
inflicted  on  one  another  sometimes  death,  and  usually 
serious  wounds.  Now  the  river-horse  was  among 
the  emblems  of  Typhon,  the  destroying  principle; 
and  the  festivals  of  the  Papremite  deity  savoured  of 
violence  and  destruction.  He  may  acoardingly  have 
been  oae  of  the  forms  of  Typhon,  whose  worship  was 
widely  spread  over  the  Delta,  There  is  indeed  an 
Aegyptian  god  named  Jimpo  (Wilkinson,  M.  #  C. 
pL  69,  70),  whose  attribatea  answer  to  those  <i 
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Ans,  and  who  may,  aocordingly,  hare  been  tbe 
object  of  Papremite  worship.  In  the  Fapremite 
Dome  a  battle  waa  fought  between  the  Persians  and 
AegTptians,  in  which  the  satrap  Acbaemenes  was 
defeated  by  loams,  king  of  Lower  Aegypt,  b.  c 
460.  (Herod.  !ii.  12,  comp.  viL  7;  Ctesias,  iiucerpt. 
Ferric  c  32;  Thnc.  L  104,  109.)  It  is  nseleas  to 
speculate  which  of  the  various  mounds  of  mine  in  the 
Delta  carer  the  site  cf  a  town  whose  exact  sitnatioa 
cannot  be  discovered.  [W.  B.  D.] 

PAEACANBA.  [Maeacahda.] 
PARACHELOITIS.  [AirrouA,  p.  63,  a.  ] 
PABACHOATKAS  (4  nopaxodSpaj,  PtoL  vi  2. 
S  3,  4.  §  1),  the  great  sonth-eastem  chain  of  the 
Tanns,  which  nnder  various  names  extended  fhxn 
the  Caspian  Sea  to  the  province  of  Persia  The  por- 
tion so  called  appears  to  have  been  the  central  part 
between  the  mountains  of  Media  Atropatene  on  the 
N.  and  those  of  Ferns  co  the  S.  Of  this  portion  M. 
Orontes  (now  Elumd)  was  the  most  considerable. 
Aodeat  geographers  are  not  clear  aa  to  the  extent 
to  which  the  local  names  prevailed.  Thus  Strabo 
eridentlj  places  the  Parachoathns  fiff  to  the  N., 
■ltd  seems  to  have  considend  it  a  prolongation  of 
the  Anti-Tanros  in  the  direction  of  N.  Media  and 
Hyrcania  (xi.  pp.  511,  fil4,  583).  Ptolemj  seems 
to  have  considered  it  a  continuation  towards  the  S. 
of  the  portion  of  the  Anti-Taanu  which  was  called 
M-Jaaonhis.    ■  [V.] 

PARADA,  a  town  in  Africa  Propria,  on  the  nad 
from  Thapsm  to  Utica.  (Hirt  B.  Afr.  87.)  It 
nmj  perhaps  be  identical  with  the  town  of  *apd, 
mentioDed  bj  Strabo  (xviL  p.  831).  Hannert  (x.  2. 
p.  374)  places  it  on  Uomt  Zomm.  [T.  H.  D.] 
PARAEBA'SIUM.  [Mkoalopolis,  p.  310,  b.] 
PABAEPAPHI'TIS  (no(Xura.(>rrir),  a  district 
of  ancient  Carmania  Dnerta  (now  Kirmin)  men- 
tioned bjr  Ptolemr  (vi.  8.  §  12).  [V.] 

PARAETACEItE  (TlapairaKtirli),  a  district  of 
ancient  Perns  which  extended  along  the  whole  of  its 
N.  frontier  in  the  direction  of  Media  Magna,  to 
which,  indeed,  it  in  part  belonged.  The  name  is 
first  mentimed  by  Herodotns,  who  calls  one  of  the 
tribes  of  the  Medians  Paraetaceni  (L  101).  The 
same  district  comprehended  what  are  now  called  the 
Baklitgari  moontains  and  tribes.  The  whole  oonn- 
trj  was  mgged  and  moontainons  (Strab.  ii.  p.  80, 
si.  pi  522,  XV.  pi  723 ;  Plin.  vi.  27.  s.  31),  and 
appears  to  have  been  inhabited,  like  the  adjacent 
prorinee  of  Cossaea,  by  wild  and  robber  tribes  (xvi. 
p.  744).  Tbe  inhabitants  were  called  Paraetaceni 
(Herod.  I  c;  Strab.  1.  o.  zv.  pi  733)  or  Paraetacae 
(Stnh.  zv.  pi  736;  Arrian,  iii.  19).  There  has 
been  considenble  discnssion  with  regard  to  tbe  ori- 
gin of  this  name.  The  best  determination  seems  to 
be  that  it  is  derived  from  a  Persian  word,  Parvta, 
•ignifying  mountain;  and  this  again  6an  the  San- 
scrit Panola.  It  will  be  obaerved  that  while  Hero- 
dotns gives  the  Paraetaceni  a  Median  origin  (i.  c), 
and  Stephanns  B.  calls  Paraetaca  a  Median  town, 
Strabo  gives  one  portion  of  the  district  so  named  to 
the  Assyrian  province  of  ApoUoniatis  or  Sittaoene 
(zvL  pi  736).  There  were,  however,  other  phces  of 
the  same  name  at  considerable  distances  itasa  the 
Median  or  Persian  province.  Thns,  one  is  mentioned 
between  Bactriana  and  Sogdiana,  between  the  Oxns 
and  Jaxartes  (Arrian,  iv.  21 ;  Curt.  viii.  14.  17),  and 
another  between  Drangiana  and  Arachosia.  (Isid. 
Char,  pi  8.)  In  India,  too,  we  find  the  Paryeti 
Monies,  one  of  the  ontlying  spars  of  the  still  greater 
cbam  dT  tbe  Paropamisos  (or  Bmii  KM).    (Las- 
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sen,  in  Ersch  and  GrQber,  Ettegd.  $.  v.  Paraeta- 
oate.)  [v.] 

PARAETCNTUM  (ncip<uT6ni>r,  Scyl.  p.  44 ; 
Strab.  xvii.  p.  799 ;  Pomp.  Mela,  L  8.  §  3;  Plin.v 
5;  Ptol.  iv.  fi.  §  4;  Steph.  B.;  Itm.  Anion.;  Hlero- 
cles),  a  town  of  Mamiarica,  which  was  also  called 
AmfoiOA.  Qkniunla,  Strab.  {.  c.)  Its  celebrity 
was  owing  to  its  spadons  harbour,  extending  to  40 
stadia  (Strab.  {.  c;  comp.  DIod.  i.  31),  but  which 
appears  to  have  been  difficult  to  make.  (Lncian, 
Quomoda  lattoria  tit  eontenbenda,  62.)  Parae- 
toninin  was  1300  stadia  (Strab.  I  e.;  1550  stadia, 
StaiSam.  §  19)  from  Alexandreia.  From  this 
prnnt  Alexander,  B.  o.  332,  set  out  to  visit  the 
oracle  of  Ammon.  (Arrian,  Aneib.  iv.  3.  §  3.)  When 
the  "  world's  debate  "  was  decided  at  Actiun,  An- 
tonitis  stopped  at  Paraetoninm,  where  some  Boman 
troops  were  stationed  tmder  Pinarins  fur  the  defence 
of  Aegypt.  (Pint  Anton.  70;  Flor.  iv.  11.)  The 
name  occurs  in  Latin  poetry.  (Ovid,  Met  ix.  772, 
Amora,  it  13.  7;  Lncan.  iiL  295.)  Justinian  for- 
tified it  as  a  frontier  fortress  to  protect  Aegypt  from 
attacks  on  the  W.(Prooop.iis.^edlvL2.)  An  imperial 
coin  of  the  elder  Faustina  has  been  assigned  to  this 
place,  bat  on  insnfficient  groands.  (Eckhel,  vol  iv. 
p.  116.)  When  the  Aoutad  Ah/  were  sovereigns 
over  this  district,  the  site,  where  there  were  ancient 
remains,  retained  the  name  of  Sanbnm;  but  after 
their  expulsion  by  the  pasha  of  Aegypt,  it  was 
called  Berek  Manah.  (Facbo,  Voyage  dam  la 
Jfarmarigue,  p.  28.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

PARAGON  SINUS  (nofxtyw  m^Xirot,  Ptol.  vL 
8.  §  7;  Marcian,  o.  28.  ed.  MfiUer),  a  golf  oo  the 
shore  of  Gedrosia,  a  little  way  b^ond  the  Prom. 
Carpella  (now  C(^  Bombareek),  according  to  Pto- 
lemy. Marcian  states  that  it  was  of  considerable 
size,  and  extended  as  far  as  the  promontory  called 
Alambater  (now  Hit  Gvad^  and  the  island  of 
Liba  or  Ziba.  It  appears  to  have  been  in  that  part 
of  Gedrosia  which  was  inhabited  by  the  Ichthyophagi : 
it  a  not,  however,  noticed  in  Nearchus's  voyage.  [V.] 

PARALA'IS  (nofwAafr),  a  town  of  Lycaonia,  and, 
as  its  name  seems  to  indicate,  sitnated  near  a  Uke. 
(PtoL  V.  6.  §  16.)  There  are  coins  bearing  the  in- 
scription "  JoL  Aug.  CoL  Parhus  "  (Eckhel,  vol  iii. 
p.  33.  foil.),  from  which  it  appears  that  the  phce 
was  made  a  Roman  oolony.  But  as  the  town  and 
its  devaticm  to  the  rank  of  a  colony  is  not  mentioned 
elsewhere,  it  has  been  sappoeed  that  the  coins  are 
either  forged  or  have  been  incorrectly  read.      [L.S.] 

PABAXU,or  PA'BALU&   [Attica,  p.  322.1 
'PARAXLA,  PABA'XU  [Chaloidice,  VoL  h 
p.  598,  a.] 

PARAHBOLE  (Paramvole,  Ttm.  Btemt.  p.  568 ; 
Paiembole,  Acta  S.  Alex.  Wessel.  p.  568),  a  town 
of  Thrace,  on  the  river  Hebrus,  still  called  Parem- 
bdu,  according  to  Palma.  [T.  H.  D.] 

PARAPIOTAE  (naponfirai),  an  Indian  tribe 
mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (vii.  1.  §  65),  and  phiced  by 
him  on  the  slopes  of  the  Vindins  M.  (  Vindhga  Ms.') 
along  the  banks  of  the  Namadns  {Nerbudda). 
Lassen,  in  his  Map  of  Ancient  India,  places  them 
along  the  upper  sources  of  the  game  river.     [  T.] 

PARAPOTA-MH  (napaworiiuot,  Strab.  Pans. ; 
napmoraiiSa,  Steph.  B.  t.v.:  Eth.  napcarariiuos), 
a  town  of  Phocis  oo  the  left  bank  of  the  Cephissns 
(whence  its  name),  and  near  the  frontier  of  Boeotia. 
Its  position  is  described  in  a  passage  of  Theopompas, 
preserved  by  Strabo,  who  says  that  it  stood  at  a 
distance  of  40  stadia  from  Chaeroneia,  in  the  en- 
trance from  Boeotia  into  Phoots,  on  •  height  of 
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modante  ekvstijn,  ntoated  between  Punassm  and 
Hoont  Hedylium;  be  adds  tbat  these  two  moun- 
fauns  were  separated  from  each  other  by  an  intenral 
of  6  stadia,  through  which  the  Cephissns  flowed. 
(Strab.  ix.  p.  424.)  Parapotamii  was  destroyed  by 
Xenes  (Herod,  viii.  33),  and  again  a  second  time 
ij  Philip  at  the  condosion  of  the  Sacred  War. 
(Paoa.  z.  3.  §  1.)  It  was  never  rebuilt.  Plntarch 
in  hb  life  of  SoUa  (o.  16)  speaks  of  the  acropolis  of 
the  deserted  city,  which  he  describes  as  a  stony 
height  ennoanded  with  a  preci^oe  and  separated 
fimn  Ht.  Hedyliam  only  by  the  rirer  Assua. 
(Leake,  Northern  Gretoe,  toL  ii.  pp.  97,  195.) 

PAKASCPIAS  {nofoumwias),  a  town  of  Thes- 
saly  in  the  district  Oetaea,    (Strab.  ix.  p.  434.) 

PARAVAEI  (Tiofuiaun,  Thnc  ii.  80;  Bhiana^ 
q>.  Steph.  B.  t.  v.),  an  Epirot  tribe,  whoee  territories, 
contenninons  with  those  of  the  Oreetae,  were  situated 
on  the  banks  of  the  Aons  (  KkSki),  from  which  they 
took  their  name.  In  the  third  year  of  the  Peloponne- 
sianWar,  a  body  of  them,  under  their  chief  Oroedoa, 
joined  Coemus  (Tbnc  {.«.),  the  Lacedaemonian  com* 
mander.  Anian  QAnab.  i.  7),  describing  the  route  of 
Alexander  from  Elimiotis  (Gretiend  and  Tjertembi) 
to  Pelinnaeum  in  Thessaly,  which  stood  a  little  tu 
the  E.  of  Trilkala,  remarks  that  Alexander  passed  by 
the  highlands  of  Parsvaea, — Latari  and  SmiUia, 
with  ^  a4)acent  mountains. 

The  seat  of  this  tribe  mnst  be  confined  to  the 
▼alleys  of  the  main  or  E.  branch  of  the  Aons,  and 
the  mountains  in  which  that  rirer  originates,  ex- 
tending from  the  Aoi  Siena  or  Ktitura,  as  far  S.  as 
the  borden  of  Tymphaea  and  tlie  Mokwii,  and 
including  the  central  and  fertile  district  of  Kmilxa, 
with  the  N.  part  of  Zagdri.  (Leake,  Northern 
Gnwje,vol.iT.pp.ll5— 120, 195.)     [E.B.  J.] 

PARE'MBOLE  (naffftHiKi),  Melet.  Brev.  p. 
188;  Parambole,  It  AnL  p.  161;  /t.  Bierot.  p. 
668)  was  a  port  or  castle  (Castra,  Plin.  ▼.  9.  s.  10) 
on  the  borders  of  Aegypt  and  Aetbiopia,  and  alter- 
nately attached  to  either  kingdom.  Parembole  was 
situated  between  Syene  and  Taphis,  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Nile,  lat.  23°  40'  N.  In  Roman  times  it  was 
one  of  the  principal  fortresses  of  the  soathem  ex- 
tremity of  the  empire,  and  was  nsnally  occupied  by 
a  legion.  On  the  recession  of  the  Roinan  boundary 
in  Diocletian's  reign,  Parembole  was  handed  over  to 
the  Nubae,  and  was  frequently  assailed  by  the 
Biemmyes  from  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river. 
(Procop.  B.  Per:  i.  19.)  The  ruins  of  its  temples 
may  still  be  seen  at  the  rilb^re  of  Debot  or  iVioti. 
From  the  square  enclosure  of  brick  found  there  it 
would  seem  to  have  been  a  penal  settlement  for 
criminals  as  well  as  a  regular  station  for  soldiers. 
(Bosellin.  Mon.  del  Culto,  p.  189.)      [W.  B.  D.] 

PABE'NTIUM  (no^KTioi':  Pareiao),  a  city  of 
Istria,  on  the  W.  coast  of  the  peninsula,  about 
80  miles  N.  of  Pola.  (Plin.  iii.  19.  s.  23;  Ptol.  iil 
1.  §  27;  Itin.  Ant.  p.  271 ;  Tab.  Petit.;  Anon.  Bav. 
iv.  81.)  From  the  mention  of  the  name  by  St»- 
pbanus  of  Byxantium  (s.  v.)  it  is  probable  that  it 
existed  as  an  latrian  town  previous  to  the  Boman 
settlement  there.  Pliny  calls  it  an  "  oppidum  civium 
Bomanomm,"  and  it  would  seem  that  it  was  already 
one  of  the  most  considerable  towns  in  the  province^ 
though  it  did  nut  then  enjoy  the  rank  of  a  colony. 
But  we  learn  from  inscriptions  tbat  it  subsequently 
attained  this  rank  under  Trajan,  and  bore  the 
titles  of  Colonia  Ulpia  Parentium  (OrelL  Inter. 
72,  3729;  Zumpt,  de  Colon,  p.  402.)  In  common 
with  the  other  cities  of  Istria,  its  most  fiourisbing 
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period  bdoogi  to  the  close  of  the  Western  Empiic 
The  modem  city  of  Pareiao  a  a  small  place,  but 
retains  its  efnecopal  see,  which  dates  from  a  very 
early  period.  f  E.  H  .  B] 

PABGYE'TAE  (Jlafyvifrm),  a  tribe  who,  ac- 
cording to  Ptolemy  (vi.  18.  §  3),  occnpied  part  ef 
the  chain  of  the  Panpamisns  (AtM&i  Kith).  Tbece 
can  be  little  donbt  that  they  lived  al<»ig  what  are 
DOW  called  the  Solman  Koh,  a  gnat  chain  of  moon- 
tains  which  extends  nearly  SW.  bam  Cabal  parallel 
with  the  Panjdh.  There  is  some  doubt  as  to  tiis 
correct  orthography  of  their  name ;  and  it  seems 
most  probable  tbat  the  real  form  is  Pzuvyetae  at 
Paiyatas,  which  is  also  given  by  Ptolemy  as  the 
name  of  another  portion  of  the  chain  of  the  Paropa- 
misns.  Both  probably  derive  their  name  fnrni  the 
Sanscrit  Panata,  which  means  mountains,  I V.^ 
PABI-DION.  [Paicdiok.] 
PABIEMNA  (tlaplfm),  a  town  of  Germany,  is 
the  ootmtry  of  the  Quadi,  was  probably  situated  as 
the  river  Waag,  aa  the  site  of  the  modem  .Barm  or 
Varitt.    (Ptol.  ii.  11.  §  29.)  [L.  S.] 

PAKIETIKUM,  a  town  of  the  Celtiberians  in 
Hispania  Tarraconensis,  identified  by  same  with  & 
Clemente.  (Itin.  Ant  f.  447).  [T.  H.  D.] 

PABIN  (n<^(y,  Isidor.  Mani.  Parth.  c  17,  ed. 
MBUer),  a  town  mentioned  by  Isidoms  of  Cfaarax  in 
Drangiana,  or,  as  be  calls  it,  Zarangiana.  It  baa 
been  conjectnred  by  Forbiger  that  it  is  represented 
by  the  Modem  Para;  H&ller,  bowavar,  thinks  it  is 
the  same  as  Bakoua.  [^0 

PARISI  {Tlofiaoi,  Ptol.  iu  3.  §  17),  a  British 
tribe  dwelling  on  the  N£.  coast  of  Britannia  Romans, 
and  on  the  leift  bank  of  the  Abus  (Humber),  cm- 
sequently  in  the  East  Riling  of  Torlahire.  Their 
chief  town  was  Petuaria  (Ilprova^a,  Ptol.  L  c), 
which  is  thought  to  be  the  same  with  the  Praetorinm 
of  the  Itinerary  (ppw  464,  466),  and  whence  there 
was  a  road  through  Eboracum  ( York)  to  the  Ro- 
man Wall.  Bespecting  the  site  of  Petuaria  there 
have  been  many  conjecttires,  and  it  has  been  va- 
riously identified  with  Beverlef,  Burgh,  Autdbg, 
«M!.  [T.  H.  D.l 

PABl'SIL    [Ldtitia.] 

PA'BIUM(ndf>iai':  £(A.  napia>'iSf),aaiast-town 
of  Hysia,  on  the  Hellespont,  on  the  west  of  Prispoa, 
in  the  district  called  Adrasteia,  from  an  ancient  town 
which  once  existed  in  it  (Stnb.  xiii.  p.  588).  Pliny, 
(v.  40)  is  mistaken  in  stating  that  Homer  applied 
the  name  of  Adrasteia  to  Parium,  and  the  only  truth 
that  seems  to  lie  at  the  bottom  of  his  assertion  ia  that 
a  town  Adrasteia  did  at  one  time  exist  between  Pri- 
apos  and  Parinm,  and  tbat  on  the  destmction  of 
Adrasteia  all  the  building  materials  were  transferred 
to  Parium.  According  to  Strabo,  Parinm  was  s 
colony  of  Milesians,  Erythraeans,  and  Parians  ;  while 
Pausanias  (ix.  27.  §  I)  calls  it  simply  a  colony  of 
Erythrae.  According  to  the  common  traditions,  it 
had  received  its  name  from  Parins,  a  son  of  JascoL 
(EuJtatb.  oiHom.  Od.  v.  US,  ad  Dion.  Per.  517  ; 
Steph.  B.  I.  V.) 

'The  harbour  of  Parium  was  larger  and  better 
than  that  of  the  neighbouring  Priapus  ;  whence  tbe 
latter  place  decayed,  while  the  prosperity  of  the  far- 
mer increased.  lu  the  time  of  Augustus,  Parinm 
became  a  Roman  colony,  as  is  attested  by  coins  and 
inscriptions.  It  contained  an  altar  constructed  of  the 
stones  of  an  oracular  temple  at  Adnstos  which  hsd 
been  removed  to  Parinm ;  and  this  altar,  the  work  of 
Hermocreon,  is  described  as  very  remarkable  on  ac- 
ooont  of  its  sixe  sod  beauty.    Strabo  and  Pliny  (vii. 
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t)  nwstion,  u  a  enriosit;,  tbat  there  exiated  at  P»- 
riom  a  fiunilj  called  the  Opbiogenes  ('O^MTcrm), 
the  membera  of  which,  like  the  Libyan  Psylli,  had  it 
in  their  power  to  core  the  bite  of  a  anake  bj  raerelj 
touching  the  peraoo  that  had  been  bittea  Parinin 
is  also  meotioned  m  Herod,  t.  117;  Xeooph.  Anab. 
TiL2.§7,3.§16;  PtoL ▼. 2. $ 2 ;  Appian,  AfMrtdl 
76 ;  Uela,  L  19  ;  Polyaen.  Ti  24.  The  preaent 
town  ocoappng  the  aite  of  Farinm  beara  the  name  of 
Kemtr  or  Kamant,  and  contains  a  few  ancient  re- 
mains. The  walls  frootin);  the  sea  still  remain,  and 
are  boilt  of  large  square  blocks  of  marble,  without 
mortar.  There  are  also  mins  of  an  aqnednct,  reser- 
Toin  for  water,  and  the  fallen  arcfaitiaTea  of  a  por- 
tico. The  modem  name  Kamara  seems  to  be  de- 
tired  irom  some  ancient  subterraneoos  bnildings 
(ro^ufpai)  which  still  exist  in  the  place.  (Walpole, 
Tarkf,  p.  88 ;  Sestitii,  Nmn.  FtL  p.  7a)    [L.  S.] 
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PARMA  (niffia:  Eth.  Parmenms;  Parma),  a 
citjr  of  Gallia  Cispadana,  sitoated  on  the  Via  Aemilia, 
at  the  distance  <^  19  H.  P.  ftxtm  Bsginm  Lepidnm, 
aid  40  from  Placentia.  (/(m.  Ant.  p.  286.)  It  was 
about  15  milea  distant  Cram  the  Padns,  on  the 
banks  of  a  small  stream  called  the  Parma,  from 
which  it  probablj  derived  it*  name;  and  abont  6 
miles  from  the  more  oonsidarable  Tarns  or  Taro. 
Wefind  no  mention  of  the  name  before  the  establish- 
menl  of  the  Boman  colony,  though  It  is  Tery  pro. 
bable  that  then  already  existed  a  Gaallsh  town  or 
Tillage  on  the  spot :  Imt  in  B.  o.  183,  aftv  the 
eompiete  snbjngatioo  of  the  Boii,  and  the  constmc- 
tuo  of  the  Via  Aemilia,  the  Bomana  proceeded  to 
stKDgtben  then:  footing  in  this  part  of  Gaol  by 
fconding  the  cokmies  rf  Hntina  and  Parma,  along 
the  line  of  the  newly  opened  highway,  which,  in 
cconection  with  the  two  prerionsly  existing  colonies 
cf  Bonooia  and  Placentia,  formed  a  contimioas  chain 
of  Boman  towns,  from  one  end  to  the  other  of  the 
Via  AemiUa.  Parma  was  a  "  edonhi  dvimn,"  its 
Kttlers  retaining  their  ptiTilegee  as  Boman  citizens ; 
it  lecsiTed  in  the  first  instance  2000  colonists,  each 
of  whom  obtained  8  jogera  of  land  for  his  allotment. 
(Ut.  xxziz.  56.)  We  bear  little  of  Panna  for  some 
time  after  this:  it  is  mentimed  incidentally  in  B.C. 
176,  as  the  head-qnarters  of  the  proconsul  C.  Clan- 
dina  (Id.  zli.  17);  bnt  appears  to  have  suffered 
Ettle  fron  the  wars  with  the  Ganla  and  Lignrians ; 
and  hence  rose  with  rapidity  to  be  a  flourishing  and 
proeperons  town.  Bnt  its  name  is  scarcely  men- 
tioDed  m  history  till  the  period  of  the  Civil  Wars, 
when  it  sustamed  a  severe  blow,  having  in  b.  o.  43 
taken  a  pmnmeot  part  in  favour  of  the  senatorial 
party  against  M.  Antony,  in  ccmsequence  of  which  it 
was  taken  by  that  general,  and  plundered  in  the 
most  unsparing  manner  by  his  troops.  (Cic.  ad. 
Fam. x.S3,xi.l3,a.,iiL5, PhiL ziv. 3,4.)  Cicero 
still  calls  it  on  this  occasion  a  Colonia,  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  it  still  retained  tliat  rank;  but 
niidar  Anguataa  it  received  a  fresh  colony,  fWan 
wliich  it  derived  the  title  of  Colonia  Julia  Augnata, 
wbidi  we  find  it  bearing  in  mscriptioos.  (Gruter, 
Inter,  f.  493.  5 ;  iCnmpt,  ds  (Man.  pi  354.)  Pliny 
dw  (t^'les  il  a  Colonja,  and  there  seema  no  doubt 


that  it  continued  under  the  Boman  Empue  to  be,  as 
it  was  in  the  time  of  Strabo,  one  of  the  principal 
towns  of  this  popnkms  and  fiontiabuig  part  of  Italy. 
(Plin.  iii.  15.  B.  20  ;  Stnib.  v.  p.  216 ;  PtoL  iil  1. 
§  46 ;  Fhlegon,  Macrob.  1.)  But  its  name  is 
scarcely  mentioned  in  histoiy:  aproof  perbape  of  the 
tranquillity  that  it  enjoyed.  Its  territory  was 
celebrated  for  the  exodlence  cf  its  wool,  which 
according  to  Martial  was  iniinior  only  to  that 
of  Apulia.  (Martini,  xiv.  155;  Colnm.  vii.  2.  §  3.) 
In  A.  D.  377,  a  colony  of  Qotba  was  settled  by  order 
cf  Gratian  in  the  teiritary  of  Parma,  as  well  as  the 
adjoining  districts  (Ammian.  xxxi.  9.  §  4),— > 
proof  that  they  were  already  sufiering  from  a  decay 
of  the  popnlatim ;  and  it  is  probable  that  it  did  not 
escape  the  general  devastation  of  the  province  d 
Aeinilia  by  Attila.  Bnt  it  survived  these  calamities: 
it  still  bens  a  part  as  an  important  town  during  the 
wan  of  Narses  with  the  Goths  and  their  allies,  and 
is  noticed  by  P.  Diaconns,  as  one  of  the  wealthy 
cities  of  Aemilia  after  the  Lombard  conquest 
(Agath.£.  0. 1 14- 17;  P.Dia&f  tit  Lang,  il  18.) 
It  retained  its  consideration  throughout  the  middk 
ages,  and  is  still  a  populous  and  flourishing  place 
with  above  30,000  inhabitants,  but  has  no  temaing 
of  antiquity,  except  a  few  inscriptions. 

The  Boman  poet  Cassius  Paimensis  would  appear 
fipom  hia  name  to  have  been  a  native  of  Parma, 
bnt  there  is  no  distinct  testimony  to  this  effect. 

The  Itineraiy  (p.  284)  mentiona  a  line  of  croes- 
toad  which  proceeded  from  Parma  across  the  Apen- 
nines to  Lnca :  this  must  have  ascended  the  valley 
of  the  Parma,  or  the  adjoining  one  of  the  Torus,  as 
far  as  the  main  ridge,  and  and  thence  descended 
the  valley  of  tlis  Ibcra  to  Luna.  This  passage, 
though  Uttla  frequented  in  modem  times,  is  one 
of  the  main  lines  of  natural  commnnication  across 
this  port  of  the  Apennines,  and  is  in  all  probabiliQr 
that  followed  by  Hsnnihal  on  his  advance  into 
Etmria.  [E.  H.  B.] 

PABMAECAMPI  (Tlafiuwciimt),  a  tribe  of 
Southern  Germany,  on  the  east  cf  Mount  Abnoba 
and  the  Danube;  they  probably  occupied  the  dis- 
trict about  the  town  of  Oum  in  Bavaria.  (Ptol.  ii 
11.  §24.)  [L.S.] 

PARNASSUS  {Tlafrarais)  a  town  in  the  north- 
em  part  of  Cappododa,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Halys,  and  on  or  near  a  hill,  to  which  it  owed  its 
name,  on  the  road  between  Ancyra  and  Archelais, 
aboBt  63  miles  west  of  the  latter  town.  (Polyb 
zzv.  4 ;  /(.  AnL  pp.  144, 306 ;  It.  Bierot.  f.  576 
Gtopr.  Sacr.  p.  255.)  [L.  &] 

PARNASSUS  MONS.     [Dblphl] 

PARNES.     r Attica,  p.  321,  seq.] 

PARNON.     [Laconia,  p.  109.] 

PAROECOTOLIS  (nopounfroMi,  PtoL  iii.  13. 
§  SO),  a  town  of  Sintice,  in  Macedonia,  on  the  right 
of  the  river  Strymon.  Nigrita,  on  the  road  from 
SakmtU  to  Seru,  was  either  Tristolus  (TpUrro- 
\as,  PtoL  I.  a)  or  Paroecopolis,  for  these  are  the 
rally  two  towns  hendes  Heracleia  which  Ptolemy 
assigns  to  Sintice.  If  Kigrlta  be  assigned  to  Tri- 
Btolns,  Paroecopolis  will  be  represented  by  Ska/tnAa, 
which  lies  to  the  N.  of  the  former  town.  (Leake, 
NorOum  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  229.)       [E.  B.  J.] 

PABOLISSUM  (nafHUKnTov,  or  nap6\ur<ror, 
PtoL  UL  8.§  6;  Paroliasos,  ToA.  Pent;  cf.  Orelli, 
/nsor.  No.  3433X  a  municipal  town  of  Daoa,  seated 
at  the  terminatim  of  the  Boman  road  towards  the 
N.  According  to  Marsili  (ii.  p.  85),  Micaza ;  ae- 
conling  to  Hannert  (iv.  p.  316),  co  the  Maroech, 
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■bora   Weltieilmrg;  ■cconling  to  Rracbard,  Nagy- 
Banja.  [T.  H.  D.] 

PABOPAMISADAE  (TlapowaiuirdSai  or  nopo- 
riwuriSai,  Strab.  zri.  p^  691,  See.  ;  Died,  zvil  82  ; 
Arritn,  AntJi.  t.  S  ;  PtoL  vi.  18  ;  Paropsmisii, 
Mela,  i.  3.  §  S),  thg  edlectire  nsme  of  a  namber  of 
small  tiibM  who  lired  along  the  span  of  the  gnat 
chain  of  the  Paropazninu  (^Hiadi  KuiK),  and  chiefly 
along  its  aonthem  and  eastern  aides.  The  dis- 
trict they  inhabited,  which  was  called  generally 
II  Vlafomiuailhtr  x<^  (Arrian,  Anah.  r.  3),  was 
boonded  on  the  W.  by  Ariana,  oa  the  K.  by  Bac- 
tiiana,  on  the  E.  by  the  Indos  and  Panj^,  and 
on  the  S.  by  Aiachoraa.  It  comprehended  therefore 
the  whole  of  CalmtiM»,  and  a  considerable  portion 
ti  Afghtmtlin.  The  two  principal  rivers  of  this 
district  were  the  Dargamenes  (now  Gon)  and  Co- 
phen  {CiM  river).  The  popalatiim  appears  to 
nave  been  a  free  independent  mountain  race,  who 
narer  till  the  time  of  Alexander  had  been  compelled 
tosobmit  to  a  foreign  roler.  During  the  Persian 
dominion  of  Asia,  as  the  Paropainisadae  an  not 
mentioned,  it  may  be  presnmed  that  tliey  remained 
nnsobdned.  Their  chief  tribes  were  the  Bolitae 
(perhaps  Cabolitae,  the  inhabitants  of  Cibvl),  the 
Ambaotae,  Parsii,  and  Paryetaa  or  Pargyetae 
(PtoL  vL  18.  §  3).  Their  chief  towns  were  Orto- 
■panom  {CibuC),  Alezaodreia  (perhaps  BaToUai), 
Ganxaca,  and  Capissa  or  Caphusa.  The  valleys 
between  the  monntains,  though  exposed  to  grmt 
cold  during  the  winter,  wen  very  fertile.  (Strab. 
XvL  p.  72S  ;  Curt.  viL  8.  §  15.)  [V.] 

PAROPAHISnS  (6  Xtafvitiiuirot,  Strab.  xr. 
p.  689 ;  nafxnr(if  uros,  PtoL  vL  11.  §  17 ;  Uapaxi- 
luffos,  Arrian,  Anab.  v,  4.  §  5 ;  Uapmrdiuiraos, 
Steph.  B.  (.  v.;  Paropamisos,  Heh,  i.  15.  §3;  Plin. 
vL  17.  s.  20),  a  great  chain  of  monntains  extending 
£ram  about  67°  £.  long,  to  73°  £.  long.,  and  akog 
35°  N.  lat.,  and  forming  the  connecting  Ihik  between 
the  Western  Caucasus  and  the  still  mon  eastern 
Imaos  or  Himihqa.  Thdr  general  modem  name 
b  Hindi  KuA,  bat  several  of  the  most  remarkable 
groups  have  their  own  titles :  thus  the  great  monn- 
tauis  W.  of  C6/M  an  now  called  KoK-i-Baba,  and 
those  again  N.  of  the  Cdbul  river  in  the  direction 
of  JeOaUbid  bear  the  title  of  Niihadha. 

The  altitude  of  these  mountains,  though  not  lo 
great  as  that  of  the  Himdlm/a,  varies  from  15,000 
to  18,000  feet  It  is  difficult  to  determine  whence 
the  Greeks  obtained  the  name  whereby  they  have 
ncorded  these  mountains,  or  which  is  the  best 
orthography  to  adopt.  Yet  it  seems  not  unlikely 
that  Ptolemy  is  the  most  correct,  and  that  in  the 
Greek  Paropanisus  we  have  some  traces  of  the  San- 
scrit NMaiUia. 

The  ancient  writers  an  by  no  means  clear  in 
their  accounts  of  these  mountains,  and  then  is  a 
perpetual  oonfiisiaD  between  the  Tannis  and  the 
Caucasus.  The  reason  of  this  no  doubt  is,  that, 
till  the  time  of  Alexander's  invasion  they  wen 
altogether  onknown  to  the  Greeks,  and  that  then 
the  officers  who  described  different  portions  of  this 
celebrated  expedition  sometimes  considered  the  In- 
dian chain  as  a  continuation  of  the  Taurus,  and 
sometimes  of  the  Caucasus.  Thus  Strabo,  in  one 
place,  states  that  the  Macedonians  called  all  the 
monntains  beyond  Ariana  eastward,  Caucasus,  but 
that  among  the  barbarous  people  they  bon  severally 
the  names  of  Paropamisus,  Emodus,  and  Imaos 
(zi.  p.  511)  ;  in  another,  he  appears  to  consider  the 
iDge  which  bounded  India  on  the  noctii  to  be  tbe 
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extreme  end  of  Taurus,  which  extended  lo  the 
Eastern  Sea  (zv.  p.  689).  Arrian  appears  to  have 
thought  that  Taurus  onght  to  have  been  the  true 
name  of  these,  as  he  considers  this  great  chain  ta 
extend  acroes  the  whole  of  Asia  from  M.  Mycale, 
which  is  opposite  to  Samoe.  QAnab.  v.  5.)  Bat 
ha  adds,  that  it  was  named  Caucasus  by  the  Mace- 
donian soldiers  to  gratify  Alexander,  as  tfaongh,  in 
passug  into  Sogdiana  through  Bactriana,  he  had 
oossed  the  Caucasus.  Tinder  the  dooble  name  ol 
Taurus  and  Caucasus,  he  states  his  belief  that  this 
chain  is  the  watershed  of  all  the  gnat  riven  cf 
Asia.  (2.  e.)  Again,  in  another  place,  he  coincides 
with  the  description  in  Strabo,  and  asserts  that  the 
Indian  names  of  Paropamisos,  Emodns,  &&,  are 
local  titles  of  the  extended  chain  of  the  -Taoroi. 
(/ad  2.)  Other  ancient  aathon  agree  more  or 
less  with  these  determinations:  thus  Mela  gives 
the  whole  central  chain  from  E.  to  W.  the  name  of 
Tannu  (L  15,  IS.  7);  Curtius  calls  it  Cancssus 
(viL  S.  §  19,  viii.  9.  §  3) ;  Pliny,  enumerating  the 
several  groDpe  firan  E.  to  W.,  gives  the  Dane  of 
Caucasns  to  that  portion  W.  of  the  Biiuli  KuA 
which  oomiects  the  chsin  with  the  Caticasns  and 
Tannu  of  Western  Asia  (vL  17.  a.  21)  ;  Ptoleniy 
appean  to  have  considered  the  Paropamisns  part 
of  the  Caucasns  (vi  18.  §  1);  lastly,  Pdybnii,' 
speaking  of  tbe  tens,  states  that  it  derived  its 
waters  from  the  Caucasus  (z.  46,  zi.  33).  It  has 
been  suggested  that  the  present  name  of  Bauii 
Kith  is  derived  from  Indicns  Caucasns.         [V.] 

PABOTUS  (nifmm:  £(&.  Paropinos),  •  town 
of  Sicily  mentioned  by  Pdybios  (I  34)  during  the 
First  Punic  War,  in  a  manner  that  seems  to  indi- 
cate its  site  between  Psnormus  and  Thermae  (JTer- 
(iwh).  It  is  not  noticed  by  any  of  the  geograpbere 
except  Pliny,  who  mentions  it  In  his  list  of  the 
stipendiary  towns  <S  Sicily  (Plin.  iii.  8.  a.  14)j 
and  in  another  passage  (lb.  %  93)  speaks  of  the 
island  of  Ustica  as  lying  "  contra  Paropinoa."  This 
is  all  the  clue  we  have  to  its  positi<Hi,  and  its  exact 
site  cannot  therefore  be  determined.  [E.  H.  B.] 
PABOBEATAE.  [Eus,  p.  818,  a.] 
PABOBEIA.  [MxaAi.oFOLi8,  p.  309,  b.] 
PAROREIA  (Uofiinm),  a  city  of  Thrace  on  the 
borders  of  Macedonia  (Liv.  xxziz.  37,  zliL  51),  is 
called  by  Stephanns  B.  («.  «.)  a  dl^  oif  Haaedooia. 
Its  inhabitants  an  mentkned  by  Pliny  (it.  10.  s. 
17)  under  the  name  of  ParoraeL 
PABORIOS.  [Pbbtoia.] 
PABOS  or  PABUS  (lUpos :  Eii.  nifin: 
Paro),  an  island  in  the  Aegaean  sea,  and  <ai»  of  tba 
largest  of  the  Cyclades,  lies  west  of  Nazco,  fnm 
which  it  is  separated  by  a  channel  ahont  6  miles 
wide.  It  was  said  to  have  been  criginally  inhabited 
by  Cretans  and  Arcadians,  and  to  have  received  ita 
name  from  Pama,  a  son  of  tbe  Arcadian  Parriiaaias. 
(Callimach.  op.  Stei^i.  B.  t.  t>.)  It  was  also  n- 
ported  to  have  borne  the. names  of  Paetia,  Deme- 
trias,  Zacynthus,  HyleSsa,  Mines,  and  Cahamia. 
(Nicanor,  op.  Steph.  B.  a.  e.)  It  was  cokmised  by 
the  lonians,  snd  became  at  an  early  period  so  pros- 
perous as  to  send  colonies  to  Thasns  (Thnc  iv. 
104;  Strab.  z.  p.  487),  to  Parium  aa  the  PnpoBtis 
(Strab.  L  c),  and  to  Phanis  on  tbe  Ulyrian  coast. 
(Strab.  viL  p.  315.)  After  the  battle  of  Marathon, 
Miltiades  in  vun  endeavoured  to  subjugate  the 
island.  (Herod.  viL  133,  seq. ;  Ephoms,  op.  Steph.  B. 
«.  «.)  The  Parians  did  not  take  part  in  the  battle 
of  SaUunis,  bat  kept  aloof  at  Cythnoa,  watchin)[ 
the  ooons  of  areots.    (Hand.  vUL  67.)    XIH7  <•- 
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cqied,  howfrn,  punishment,  bj  gmi^  largM  bribes 
lo  Tbemistocles.  (Herod,  viii.  112.)  Alnig  with 
the  other  iahinda  in  the  Aepwui,  Faroe  shortly  after- 
varda  became  subject  to  Athens,  and,  according  to 
an  inacriptioo,  paid  the  imperial  atj  the  yearly 
tiibnte  of  19,440  drachmas.  (Fnuiz,  Slan.  Epigr. 
Or.  So.  49.)  Pares  snbseqoently  shared  the  fate 
of  the  other  Cyclades ;  and  there  is  nothing  farther 
in  its  hintoiy  to  require  special  mention.  The  poet 
Archilochat  was  a  natire  of  Paras. 

The  isbind  consists  of  a  single  nmnd  moantain, 
eloping  erenly  to  a  maritime  plain  which  snrnninds 
the  moantain  on  every  side.  It  was  celebrated  in 
antiquity  for  its  white  marble,  which  was  exten- 
sirely  employed  in  architecture  and  sculpture,  and 
was  reckoiiod  only  second  to  that  of  Mt.  Pentelieos. 
The  best  kind  was  called  Aifoi  Xvx>^rrit,  Avx''*^'i 
or  AvySet.  (Athen.  T.  p.  205;  Flia  zzxri.  5.  s.  14: 
Diod.  iL  52.)  The  quarries  wen  chiefly  in  Mt^ 
Maipesa.  (Steph.  B.  t.  e.  Mipniaira;  Marpessia 
castes,  Virg.  Aen.  vi.  471.)  The  Parian  figs  were 
also  celebrated.  (Athen.  iiL  p.  76.)  According  to 
Scyiaz  (p.  22)  Paros  possessed  two  harboara.  Its 
chief  dtf,  whidi  bore  the  same  name  as  the  island, 
was  00  tiie  western  coast.  It  is  now  called  Pa- 
ToiUa,  and  contains  sereral  ancient  remains.  On 
*  tmall  bill  SE.  of  the  city  Boss  discovered  in 
the  walls  of  a  house  the  inscription  A^^qrper 
Kafwo^pov,  and  close  by  some  ancient  ruins. 
This  was  probably  the  site  of  the  sanctuary  of 
Semeter  mentioned  in  the  history  of  Miltiades,  from 
which  we  leam  that  the  temple  was  outside  the 
city  and  stood  upon  a  hill  (Herod.  Ti.  134.) 
Paros  had  in  1835  only  5300  inhabitants.  (Thiersch, 
Vtbtr  Pan*  mtd  Pariielu  Inickr^ften,  in  ibe  Ab- 
iaO.  der  Bt^risehen  Akad.  ot  1834,  p.  583,  &c.; 
Box,  Sdien  auf  dm  GriecA.  Ituebi,  vol.  i.  p.  44 ; 
Leaks,  Northern  Cretee,  toL  iii.  p.  89,  &c.) 


oont  or  FABoo. 

PARRHA'SIA,  FABSHA'SIL  [Abcadia, 
^198,b.] 

PABSICI  UOKTES,  a  small  chain  rf  mountains 
in  the  western  port  of  Oedrosia,  beyond  the  river 
Arabres.  Forbiger  has  conjectured  that  they  are 
the  same  as  the  ptesent  Buikurd  Mti.  Connected 
dnibtkss  with  these  mountains,  and  in  the  same 
district  was  the  Panis  of  Ptolemy  (vL  21.  §  5), 
which  he  calls  a  metropolis,  an  opinion  in  which 
Uarcian  assents  (c.  24,  ed.  Mliller),  and  another 
tribe  whom  Ptolemy  calls  the  Pamirae  or  Parsidae 
(ri.  21.  §  4).  It  seems  not  unlikely  that  these  are 
tla  same  people  whom  Arrian  calls  Pasirae  (/nd. 
e.  26)  and  Pliny  Pasires  (vL  23.  s.  26>       [V.] 

PABTHAUS  (Plin.  vi  18.  s.  22),  the  name 
given  by  Pliny  to  the  palace  of  the  rulers  of  the 
Calingae,  who  lived  at  the  mouths  of  the  Ganges. 
The  last  edition  of  Pliny  by  Sillig  reads  Protaiis 
far  the  dder  form,  Paithalis.  [V.] 

PABTHANUH,  a  town  in  Bhaetia,  on  the  n»d 
inm  Laonacnm  to  Veldidena,  where,  according  to 
the  Notitia  Imperii  (in  which  it  ii  called  Pario- 
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donimi),  the  6rst  Rbaetian  cohort  was  stationrd. 
(Jtm.  Ant  pp.  257,  275.)  Its  site  is  generally 
iilentified  with  the  modem  PartmUrtJun.     [J<JS.] 

PABTHE'NI  PABTHI'Nl  {TlapOrtyol,  nopflu-e/, 
TlofKni,  Strab.  vii.  p.  326 ;  Appian,  lOyr.  1 ; 
Dion  Cass.  zli.  49;  Cic.  in  Pi*.  40;  Pomp.  M«la, 
ii.  3.  §  1 1 ;  Plm.  iii.  26),  a  people  of  Grecian  Illy- 
ricum,  who  may  be  placed  to  tho  M.  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Epidamnus,  and,  consequently,  next  to 
the  TauUntiL  They  are  often  mentioned  in  the 
course  of  the  war  with  Ulyricum,  b.  a  229,  but  as 
friends  rather  than  foes  of  the  Bomans,  having 
submitted  at  an  early  period  to  their  arms.  (Polyb. 
it  11;  Liv.  xxix.  12.)  After  the  death  of  Philip, 
king  of  Macedun,  they  appear  to  have  been  added  to 
the  dominions  of  Pleuratns,  an  Ulyrian  prince  allied 
to  the  Romans.  (Polyb.  zviii  80;  Liv.  xxz.  84, 
xliv.  30.)  Their  principal  town  was  Pabthds 
(Jlipeot,  Steph.  B.  «.  e.),  which  was  taken  by 
Caesar  in  the  coune  of  bis  campaign  with  Pom- 
peins.  (Caes.  S.  C.  iii.  41.)  In  Lake's  map  the 
site  is  marked  at  Ardlt*ttUxa(^  ?).  The  donble-hilled 
Dimallimi,  the  strongest  among  the  Illyrian  pbices, 
with  two  citadels  on  two  heights,  connected  by  a 
wall  (Polyb.  iiL  18,  viL  9),  was  within  their  terri- 
toiy.  There  is  no  indication,  however,  of  its  precise 
situation,  which  was  probably  between  Lissns  and 
Epidamnus.  Of  EuoERKnc  and  Baroui.uk,  two 
other  fortresses  noticed  by  Livy  (xxix.  12),  nothing 
further  is  known.  [E.  B.  J.J 

PABTHE-NIAS.     [Harpiiia.] 

FABTHE'NIUM  (rb  nafiOivior  ipos),  a  moun- 
tain on  the  frontiers  of  Arcadia  and  Argolis,  across 
which  there  was  an  important  pass  leading  from 
Argos  to  Tegea.  [See  VoL  I.  pp.  201,  202.] 
(Pans.  viiL  6.  §  4;  Strab.  viii.  pp.  376,  389;  Po- 
lyb. iv.  23;  Liv.  xxxiv.  26;  Plin.  iv.  6.  s.  la)  It 
was  sacred  to  Pan ;  and  it  was  npon  this  mountain 
that  the  courier  Pheidippides  said  that  be  had  had 
an  interview  with  Pan  on  returning  from  Sparta, 
whither  he  had  gone  to  ask  assistance  fbr  the 
Athenians  shortly  before  the  battle  of  Uaratbon. 
(HerwI.  vi.  105 ;  Pans.  L  28.  §  4,  viu.  64.  §  6.) 
The  pass  is  still  called  Partkeni,  bnt  the  whole 
mountain  bears  the  name  of  liimo.  It  is  3993 
feet  in  height.  (Leake,  Aforsa,  voL  ii.  p.  329,  seq.; 
PelopoMuiiaca,  p.  203.) 

PABTflEinUH  (XlofiMnoi'),  a  town  in  Mysia, 
in  the  south  of  Pergamom.  (Xeooph.  Anab.  viL  8. 
§§15,21;  Plin.  V.  33.)  Its  exact  site  has  not  been 
ascertained.  [L.  S.] 

PABTHE'NIUM  HABE  (Tlapetni^r  riXaryDS, 
Qm^.  Naz.  Or.  xiz.),  the  eastern  part  of  the  Hare 
Internum,  between  Egypt  and  Cypms.  (Amm. 
Marc  xiv.  8.  §  10:  from  which  writer  it  also  ap. 
pears  that  it  was  sometimes  called  the  Issiac  Sea  — 
"  a  vespera  (Aegyptus)  Issiaoo  disjnngitnr  man, 
qnbd  qnidam  nominavere  Partheniiun,'  xxii.  19. 
§2.)  [T.H  D.] 

PABTHEmUS  (napMnot),  the  most  important 
river  in  the  west  of  Pa{jihigania.  It  owes  its  Greek 
name  ]»robably  to  a  similarity  in  the  sound  of  its 
native  appellation,  which  is  still  Barton^  or  Bar- 
tine;  though  Greek  authors  &bled  that  it  derived 
its  name  from  the  &ct  that  Artemis  loved  to  bathe 
in  its  waters  (Scymn.  226,  foil.)  or  to  hunt  on  its 
banks,  or  from  the  parity  of  its  waters.  The 
river  has  its  sources  on  mount  Olgassys,  and  in  ita 
north-western  course  formed  the  bonnduy  between 
Pa|dilagonia  and  Bithynia.  It  empties  itself  into 
the  Euxine  about  90  stadia  west  of  Amastris.  (Som. 
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Jl  a.  65*; 'Bet.  Theog.  944  iBmoi.  a.  104;  Xenoph. 
Anab.  v.  6.  §  9,  n.  2.  §  I ;  Strmb.  xit  p.  543;  PtoL 
T.  1.  §  7;  Arrian, /Vripl  p.  !♦;  St«ph.  B. «.  v.,  who 
eiToneoiul;  sUtM  that  the  rirer  Sowed  thnmgh  the 
middle  of  the  town  of  Amastru;  Or.  £>  PonL  ir. 
10. 49;  Amm.  Marc  rxii.  9.)  [L.  S.] 

PARTHE'NOPE.     [Nkafous.] 

PA'RTHIA  (^  Uap0iMia,  Strab.  li.  pp.  614, 51S, 
4c ;  ii  TlapevTivii,  Polyb.  x.  28  j  Steph.  B.».«j.;  Cart,T. 
12;  Uapeta,  PtoL  vi.  5.  §  1;  Parthia,  Plin.  ti.  1 5.  s. 
1 6),  orifpnally  ■  small  dutrict  of  Weatern  Asia,  shot 
in  on  all  sides  bj  either  monntains  or  deserts.  It  was 
boanded  on  the  W.  bj  Media  Atropatene,  on  the  N. 
b7  Hjrcania,  on  the  E.  bj  Ariana  and  M.  Masdo- 
nnns,  and  on  the  S.  bj  Carroania  Deserta,  M.  Pam- 
choathnu,  and  Persia.  It  comprehended,  therefore, 
the  southern  part  of  K^oraxm,  almoet  all  Kokittan, 
and  some  portion  of  the  great  Salt  Daart.  It  was 
fiir  the  nviet  part  a  monntainons  and  ragged  district. 
The  principal  monntains  were  the  Labos  or  Labntas 
(probably  part  of  the  great  range  now  known  by  the 
name  of  Uie  EBntn  Jflt.),  the  Parachoathras  (or 
JHwend),  and  the  Masdoranos.  The  few  rivers 
which  it  possessed  were  little  more  than  monntain' 
■treams,  liable  to  violent  and  sndden  floods  on  the 
melting  of  the  snow,  bat  nearly  dry  daring  the 
summer:  the  only  names  which  have  been  recorded 
of  these  streams  are,  the  Zioberis  or  Stiboetes,  the 
Bhidsgns,  and  the  Choatres.  The  principal  divi- 
sions of  the  land  were  into  Camisene,  <ri  the  north ; 
Paithyena,  to  the  SW.  of  Camisene,  extending  along 
the  edge  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  aa  fiir  as  the  Caspian 
Gates,  a  district  whidi  some  have  supposed  to  have 
been  the  original  seat  of  the  population,  and  that 
from  which  the  whole  country  derived  its  name; 
Choarene,  the  western  portion  of  the  land,  and  for 
the  most  part  a  froitfol  valley  along  the  frontiers  of 
Media;  Apavarctene,  to  the  &;  and  Tabiene,  along 
the  borders  of  Carmania  Deserta.  There  were  no 
great  towns  in  Parthia,  properly  so  called,  but  his- 
tory has  preserved  the  names  of  a  few  which  played 
an  important  pjirt  at  difierent  periods :  of  these,  the 
beet  known  were  Hecatompolis,  the  chief  town  of  the 
Parthians,  and  the  royal  residence  of  the  dynasty  of 
the  Arsacidae,  and  Apameia  Rbagiana. 

Little  is  known  of  Parthian  history  at  an  early 
period ;  and  it  is  probable  that  it  was  subject  to  the 
great  empire  of  Persia,  and  subseqnently  to  the  first 
successors  of  Alexander,  till  the  first  Arsaces  threw 
off  the  Syro-Macedonian  rule,  and  established  a 
native  dynasty  on  llie  throne  of  Parthia  in  B.  c.  256. 
From  this  period  it  grew  rapidly  more  powerful,  till, 
on  the  final  decay  of  the  house  of  the  Seleucidae, 
the  Arsacidan  dynasty  possessed  the  rule  of  the 
greater  part  of  Western  Asia.  Their  long  wars  with 
the  Romans  are  well  known :  no  Eastern  race  was 
able  to  make  so  effectual  a  resistance  to  the  advance 
of  the  Roman  arras,  or  vindicated  with  more  con- 
stancy and  determination  their  natural  freedom. 
The  overthrow  of  Crassus,  B.  c  S3,  showed  what 
even  the  undisciplined  Parthian  troops  could  do 
when  fighting  fur  freedom.  (Dion  Cass.  xl.  21.) 
Subsequent  to  this,  the  Romans  were  occasionally 
cnccessfuL  Thus,  in  a.  d.  34,  Vonones  was  sent  as 
•  hostage  to  Rome  (Tacit  AtmaL  ii.  1);  and 
finally  the  greater  part  of  the  country  was  sub- 
dued, successively,  by  the  arms  of  Trajan,  by  An- 
toninus, and  Caracalla,  till,  at  length,  the  rise  of  the 
new  Sassanian,  or  native  dynasty  of  Persia,  under 
the  command  of  Artaxenes  I.  put  an  end  to  the 
iMose  of  Anacea  (a.  d.  226).    Subsequent  to  this 
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period  there  is  a  constant  eoofnsiai  in 
authors  between  Pernana  and  Parthians.  The  his- 
tory of  the  Parthian  kings  is  given  at  length  in  the 
Diet  ofBiog.  Vol.  L  p.  355,  seq. 

The  inhabitants  of  Parthia  were  called  Parthyaei 
(na^iNuai,  Polyb.  x.  31 :  Strab.  xL  p.  509 ;  Arnai, 
Anab.  iiL  21 :  Ptol.  iii.  13.  §  41)  or  Parthi  (nipiei, 
Herod,  iii.  93;  Strab.  xi.  p.  524;  Plin.  vi.  25.  s.  28; 
Amm.  Marc  xxiiL  6),  and  were,  in  all  probability, 
one  of  the  many  branches  of  the  great  Indo-Ger- 
manie  fiunily  of  nations.  Their  own  tradition  (i^ 
indeed,  faithfully  reported)  was  that  they  came  out 
of  Scy  thia — for  they  were  wont  to  say  that  Parthia 
meant  exile  in  the  Scythian  tongue.  (Justin,  xlL  1.) 
Herodotus,  too,  classes  them  with  the  people  of 
Chorasmia  and  Sogdiana  (iii.  39,  vii.  66);  uid  Stnin 
admits  that  their  manners  resembled  those  of  the 
Scythians  (xi.  p.  515).  On  the  other  hand,  modem 
research  has  demonstrated  their  direct  connectian  widi 
the  Iranian  tribes;  their  name  is  ibund  in  the  Zend 
to  be  Pardu,  m  the  Sanscrit  PArada.  (Benfej, 
Smiewof  Wilton't  Ariana,  BerL  Jahrb.  1842,  No. 
107.)  According  to  Strabo,  who  quotes  Posidonnu  is 
his  authority,  the  Parthians  were  governed  by  a  doable 
coandl,  compoeed  of  the  nobles  or  relatives  of  the 
king  (according  as  the  reading  tirftrir  or  rry- 
•ftyir  be  adopted),  and  of  the  Magians  (xi.  p.  51J). 
As  a  nation,  they  were  famous  for  th^  skill  in  tbe 
management  of  the  horse  and  for  their  nae  of  the 
bow  (Dion  Cass.  xL  15,  22;  Dionys.  1045;  Pint. 
Cnm.  c  24),  and  fbr  the  peculiar  art  which  they 
practised  in  shooting  with  ue  bow  from  boneliack 
when  retreating.  This  peculiarity  is  repeatedly 
noticed  by  the  Roman  poets.  (Virg.  Geort/.  iii.  31 ; 
Horat  Carm.  i.  19.  11,  ii.  13.  17;  Ovid,  Art-An. 
i.  209.)  In  their  treatment  of  their  kings  and 
nobles  they  were  oonsidered  to  carry  their  adula- 
tion even  beyond  the  nsnal  Oriental  excess.  (Vii;. 
Gtorg.  iv.  21 1 ;  Martial,  Epigr.  x.  72, 1—5.)    [V.] 

PARTH1'^^.    [Parthe.m.] 

PARTHUM  (Jlipew  or  Xliftos,  Appian,i>«i. 
^ii.  39),  a  town  in  the  jurisdiction  of  Carthage,  in 
the  neighboarhood  of  Zama.  [T.  H.  U.] 

PARTHUS,  in  Illyricum.     [PAKiHrai.] 

PARUS.    [Pabob.] 

PABUTAE  (Hopoin-ai,  PtoL  vi.  17.  §  8),  a  tribe 
placed  by  Ptolemy  on  the  outskirts  of  the  Fan>- 
pamiaus  in  Ariana.  It  is  probable  that  these  people 
derive  their  name  frxHn  the  Sanscrit  Parvata,  mean 
ing  mountain  tribes.  [T.") 

PABTADBES  (tlapwBpqr,  nupviBpa,  at  Oaf 
if^t),  a  range  of  lofty  and  rugged  mountains  hi  ths 
norUi  of  Pontes,  which  is  connected  with  Uoimt 
Taurus  and  Mount  Caucasus  (Strab.  xL  p.  497, 
xii.  p.  548;  Plin.  v.  27,  vi.  9,  11).  It  commesra 
at  the  western  extremity  of  the  Montes  Hoschid, 
proceeds  in  a  south-western  direction  ronnd  Pootiis, 
and  tliere  ibrms  the  frontier  between  Armenia  sod 
Cappadoda.  A  more  southern  branch  of  tbe  same 
mountain  is  the  Scoedises.  Ptolemy  (v.  IS.  §§  5,9) 
describes  this  monntain  as  containing  the  sources  of 
the  Euphrates  and  Ataxes,  and  accordingly  inclodes 
within  its  range  Mount  Abus,  tnxa  which  otbss 
make  those  rivers  flow.  Tbe  Paryadres  oontahu  tbe 
sources  of  only  small  rivers,  of  which  the  Isrgcst  ii 
the  Absarus.  The  mountain  was  in  ancient  times 
thickly  covered  with  wood,  and  the  population  upon 
and  about  it  consisted  of  robbers  (Strab.  xii.  p  548). 
Many  parts  of*  the  mountain  are  extremely  mggsd, 
and  almoet  inacoeasible,  whence  Mithridatee  of  Pon- 
tos  built  many  of  his  tieaanre-hooses  then,  and 
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«)im  punned  hy  Fotnpejr,  concealed  himself  in  its 
fetoesses.  In  a  climatic  point  of  riew  the  moontain 
dindes  Footos  into  two  distinct  r^ons  ;  for  while 
the  Dorlh  side  is  stem  and  cold,  its  southern  side  is 
deligbiiiillx  wsma.  Hence  the  ancients  called  the 
pwit  of  tnnsition  in  a  pass  between  Tiapeius  and 
Sitale,  the  Fri^darium.  The  modern  name  of  the 
moaotaio  is  generally  Kuttag,  bat  it  is  also  called 
Kara  BeL  (Toonief<a1:,  Vosagt  i.  kttre  18.  p. 
107.)  [L.  S.] 

PABYE'TAE.    [Pakotetab.] 

PASA'BGADAE  (ncurafrytOat),  aocording  to  He- 
rodotus, eoe  of  the  three  dief  tribes  of  the  ancient 
Posiaos  (I  125);  aocording  to  other  writers,  a 
people  of  the  adjoining  province  of  Cannania  (Ptol. 
Ti.  8.  1 12;  Dionsrs.  T.  1069).  The  probability  is, 
that  they  were  Uie  inhabitants  of  Fasargadae  in 
Pasis.  [V.] 

PASATtSADAE  (UwraprriiXai,  Strab.  xv.  730), 
a  giaat  dty  of  the  early  Persians,  situated,  acoord- 
iig  to  the  best  authorities,  on  the  small  river  Cynis 
(no*  Kir),  in  a  plain  oo  all  sides  snirotmded  by 
moontains.  It  contained,  according  to  Strabo,  a 
palan^  the  treasures,  and  other  memorials  of  the 
Persian  people,  and  though  not  so  magnificent  as 
PerKpolis,  wss  highly  eeteemed  by  that  people  for  its 
antiquity  (xv.  728).  In  another  place  the  same 
geographer  states  that  the  most  ancient  pahea  was 
tt  Pasargadae  ;  and  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood 
tk  tomb  oS  Cyrus,  who  bad  a  regard  for  the  spot, 
as  that  oo  which  he  finally  overthrew  Astyages  the 
'  Hede  (ir.  730).  It  is  by  the  notice  of  the  tomb 
of  Cyras  in  Strabo  (L  e.),  and  more  inlly  in  Anian 
(ri.  29),  that  we  are  now  enabled  to  identify  the  site 
of  the  aodeot  Pasargadae  with  the  modem  Murghab. 
At  MargkcB)  a  building  has  been  noticed  by  many 
modem  tnvellers,  and  especially  by  Morier  and  Ker 
Porter,  which  corresponds  so  well  with  the  description 
in  ancient  antbon  that  they  have  not  hesitated  to 
prosoonce  it  the  tomb  of  Cyrus  ;  and  the  whole 
adjdning  plain  is  strewed  with  relics  of  the  onoe 
great  capital.  Amoog  other  moonments  still  re- 
maining is  a  great  monolith,  on  which  is  a  bas-rdief, 
and  above  the  relief,  in  cuneiform  characters,  the 
vords  "  I  am  Cyrus,  the  king,  the  Achaemenian." 
The  tame  inscription  is  found  repeated  on  other 
stones.  (Morier,  TraveU,  i.  p.  30,  pL  29  ;  Ker 
,  Porter,  L  p.  500;  liSSSen,  Zeiticluift,  vi.  p.  162; 
Bnnxnf,  Mmoire,  p.  169;  Ouseley,  rniwb,  iL 
I  fi-  49.)  The  name  of  the  place  is  found  in  differ- 
ent anthers  diSerently  written.  Thus  Pliny  writes 
"Passagarda'  (vi.  26.  s.  29),  Ptolemy  "Pasar- 
pda  '(vi.  4.  §  7).  Sir  W.  Ouseley  (i  e.)  thinks 
tbat  the  original  name  was  Parsagarda,  the  habita- 
tion of  the  Persians,  on  the  analogy  Dakdb-gerd, 
fina-gerd,  So.  [V.] 

PASIDA  (noiriSa),  a  small  port  on  the  coast 

of  Catamania,  mentioned  by  Marcian  (/Vfp2.  §  28). 

Fivbiger  thinks  that  it  is  the  same  as  that  called  in 

.     some  editions  of  Ptolemy  Hagida,  in  others,  Masin 

I     ("•8.§7>  [V.] 

PASINUM,  PASINTJS.    [Libdrhi.] 

PASIEA  (t4  niuripd,  Arrian,  Ind,  c  25),  a  place 
mentioned  by  Anian  in  Gedrosia,  as  touched  at  by 
Kearcfaos  in  his  voyage.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
it  is  to  be  considered  as  distinct  from  another  phtce 
i>e  has  mentioned  jnst  before,  Bagisara.  Eemp- 
tfaome  hu  identified  the  latter  with  a  locality  now 
faxxm  by  the  name  of  Arahah  or  Eormarak  bay, 
and  thinks  that  a  large  fishing  village  in  the  imme- 
te  neighbourhood  may  be  that  called  \s]  Neatchus, 
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Pasira  The  inhabitants  were  called  Pasirae  or  Pa- 
sirees.  Pliny  places  the  Pasirae  along  the  river 
TomberoD  or  Tomerus  (vi.  25.  s.  27).  Nearchns, 
however,  makes  the  Tomerus  flow  at  a  distance  of 
900  stadia  from  Pasira.  It  is  probable  that  the 
Sha^iratu  of  Ptolemy  refers  to  Bagisaiua  or  Pasiia 
(vi.  21.  §  2).  [V.] 

PASITIGRIS.     [Tigris.] 

FASSALAE  iXlaaaiKai,  PtoL  Tu.  2.  §  15),  a 
tribe  in  India  extra  Oangem,  placed  by  Ptolemy 
between  the  Imana  and  the  H.  Bepyrrhns.  They 
must  therefore  have  occupied  some  dl  the  monntain- 
Talleys  (m  the  eastern  side  of  Tib^  Pliny  mentions 
them  also  (vi.  19.  s.  22^  [V.] 

FASSABON  (noiriRiixn'),  the  ancient  capital  of 
the  Mulosai  in  Epeims.  where  the  kings  and  as- 
sembled people  were  accustomed  to  t^e  mutual 
oaths,  the  one  to  govern  according  to  the  laws,  the 
other  to  defend  the  kingdom.  (Plut.  Pyrrh.  6.) 
The  town  vras  taken  by  the  Boman  praetor  L.  Ani- 
cins  Gallos  in  b.  o.  167.  (Uv.  xlv.  26,  33,  34.) 
Its  site  is  tmcartain.  but  it  was  apparency  on  the 
sea-coast,  as  Anna  Comnena  mentions  (vL  5,  p. 
284,  ed.  Bonn)  a  liarboor  called  Passara  on  the 
coast  of  Epeirus.  If  tliis  pkice  is  the  same  as 
the  older  Passarm,  the  ruins  at  Dhramitila, 
which  lie  inland  in  a  SSW.  direction  from  loin- 
nma,  cannot  be  these  of  the  andent  capita]  of 
the  MolossL  Those  ruins  are  very  considerable, 
and  contain  among  other  things  a  theabre  in  a  very 
fine  state  rf  preservation.  (Junka,  Nordum  Grttce, 
vol.  iv.  p.  81.) 

PATARA  (jUrttfn  :  EA.  naraptis,  Patareneis 
or  Pataianns).  1.  A  small  town  in  Cappadocia  or 
Armenia  Minor.    (TVii.  Peut.') 

2.  A  flourishing  maritime  and  oommercial  city  on 
the  south-west  coast  of  Lycia.  The  place  was  large, 
possessed  a  good  harbour,  and  was  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  Patarus,  a  son  of  Apollo.  (Strab.  zir. 
p.  666 ;  Steph.  B.  t.  v.)  It  was  sitnated  at  a  dis- 
tance of  60  stadia  to  the  south-east  of  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Xanthus.  {Stadium.  Mar.  Mag.  §  819.) 
Fatara  was  most  celebrated  in  antiquity  for  its 
temple  and  oracle  of  Apollo,  whose  renown  wss  in- 
ferior only  to  that  of  Delphi ;  and  the  god  is  often 
mentiooed  with  the  surname  Patarens  (Ilarapelfr, 
Strab.  ic;  Lycoph,  920;  Horat  Carm.  iii.  4.  64; 
Stat.  Tka.  L  696;  Ov.  Met  I  515;  Virg.  Atn.  iv. 
143;  Pomp.  Mela,  L  IS.)  Herodotos  (i.  182)  says 
that  the  onde  of  Apollo  vas  delivered  t^  a  priestess 
only  during  a  certain  period  of  the  year;  and  from 
Servius  {ad  Aen.  L  c.)  we  learn  that  this  period 
was  the  six  winter  months.  It  has  been  supposed 
that  the  town  was  of  Phoenician  or  Semitic  origin; 
but  whatever  may  be  thought  on  this  point,  it  seenui 
certain  that  at  a  later  period  it  recraved  Dorian 
settlers  from  Crete ;  and  the  worship  of  Apollo  was 
certainly  Dorian.  Strabo  informs  ns  that  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus  of  Egypt,  who  enlarged  the  city,  gave 
it  the  name  of  AisiiioS,  bnt  that  it  nevertheless  con- 
tinued to  be  called  by  its  ancient  name,  Patara.  The 
place  is  often  noticed  by  ancient  writers  as  one  of  the 
principal  cities  ot'Lycia,  as  byLivy,  xxziii.4I,  zxxvii. 
15—17,  xxxviii.  39 ;  Polyb.  xxii.  26 ;  Cio.  p.  Flacc 
32:  Appian,£.C.iv.  62,81,  Jft<Ar.  27;  Plin.ii.ll2, 
V.  28;  PtoL  V.  3.  §  3,  viiL  17.  §  22;  Dionys.  Per. 
129,  507.  Patara  is  mentioned  among  the  Lycian 
bishoprics  in  the  Acts  of  Connrals  (Hierocl.  p.  684), 
and  tLe  name  Patera  is  still  attached  to  its  nimie- 
rous  ruins.  These,  according  to  the  survey  of  Capt; 
Beaufort,  aie  situated  on  the  sea-shore,  a  little  to 
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the  eastward  of  the  iiTer  Xanthns,  and  consist  "  of  a 
theatre  excavated  in  the  northern  side  of  a  small 
hill,  a  mined  temple  on  the  side  of  the  same  hill, 
and  a  deep  cironlar  pit,  of  singnlar  appearance, 
which  maj  have  been  the  seat  of  the  oracle.  The 
town  walls  sorroonded  an  area  of  considerable  ex- 
tent; tbe^  ma;  easily  be  traced,  as  well  as  the 
sitnatlon  of  a  castle  wfairh  commanded  the  harbour, 
and  of  several  towers  which  flanked  the  walls.  On 
the  eatside  of  the  walls  there  is  a  mnltitnde  of  stone 
tareophagi,  most  of  them  hearing  inscrip^ns,  bat 
ali  open  and  empty;  and  within  the  walls,  temples, 
altan.  pedestals,  and  fragments  of  scalptnre  appear 
in  profosion,  bat  rained  and  mutilated.  The  dtnstion 
of  the  harbour  is  still  apparent,  but  at  present  it  is 
a  swamp,  choked  up  with  sand  and  bushes."  (Beaa- 
iort,  Karmmm,  pp.  S,  6.)  The  theatre,  of  which 
a  {dan  is  given  in  Leake's  Alia  Minor  (p.  320), 
was  built  in  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius;  its 
diameter  is  265  feet,  and  has  about  SO  rows  of 
seats.  There  are  also  ruins  of  thermae,  which,  ac- 
cording to  an  inscription  upon  them,  were  bnilt  bj 
Vespasian.  (Comp.  Sir  C.  Fellows,  Tour  in  Alia 
if  in.  p.  222,  foil;  Diicov.  »  Lscia,  p.  179,  foil.; 
Texier,  Detcrgit,  de  FAiie  if  in.,  which  contains 
numerous  representations  of  the  ancient  remains  of 
Patara;  SpnUt  and  Forbes,  Travel  m  I^/cia,  i. 
p.  31,  foil.)  [L.S.] 

PATAVISSA  {narpmiirira,  Ptol.  Ui.  8.  §  7, 
wrongly),  a  small  town  of  Dacia,  endowed  by  the 
emperor  Severus  with  the  jut  eoloniae.  (ITIpian, 
Dig.  i.  8. 9,  where  it  is  called  Patavicensinm  vicus.) 
Variously  identified  with  Mar-UJvar,  or  with  Piovii 
or  Tovit,  on  the  Marotch;  also  with  Bogatt  and  St. 
Ktraly.  on  a  tributaiy  of  the  same  river.    [T.H.D.] 

PATA'VIUM  (naraoiiov:  Eth.  Patavinus:  Pa- 
dova),  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  important  cities 
of  Venetia,  sitnated  on  the  river  Hedoacns  (Brmia), 
•bout  SO  miles  from  its  mouth.  According  to  a 
tradition  reoorded  by  A^rgil,  and  universally  received 
in  antiquity,  it  was  founded  by  Antenor,  who  escaped 
thither  after  the  tall  of  Troy  ;  and  Livy,  himself,  a 
native  of  the  city,  confirms  this  tradition,  though  he 
does  not  mention  the  name  of  Patavium,  but  de- 
scribes the  whole  nation  of  the  Veneti  as  having 
migrated  to  this  part  of  Italy  under  the  guidance 
of  Antenor.  He  identifies  them  witli  the  Heneti,  who 
were  mentioned  by  Homer  as  a  Paphlagooian  tribe. 
(Liv.  i.  1 ;  Virg.  Aea.  I  247 ;  Stiab.  v.  p.  312 ; 
HeL  ii.  4.  §  2 ;  Solin.  2.  §  10.)  The  national 
affinities  of  the  Veneti  are  considered  elsewhere 
[ViCHKn].  The  story  of  Antenor  may  safely  be 
rqected  as  mythical ;  bnt  we  may  infer  from  the 
general  accordance  of  ancient  writers  that  Patavium 
itself  was  a  Venetian  city,  and  apparentiy  bom  an 
early  period  the  capital  or  chief  pkice  of  the  nation. 
We  have  very  little  information  as  to  its  history, 
before  it  beoune  subject  to  Rome,  and  we  know 
only  the  general  iact  tliat  it  was  at  an  early  period 
an  opulent  and  flourishing  city:  Strabo  even  tells 
ns  that  it  could  send  into  the  field  an  army  of 
120,000  men,  bnt  this  is  evidentiy  an  exaggeration, 
and  probably  refers  to  the  whole  nation  of  the 
Veneti,  of  which  it  was  the  capital  (Strab.  v. 
p.  213.)  Wliatever  was  the  origin  of  the  Veneti, 
there  seems  no  doubt  they  were  a  people  far  more 
advanced  in  civilisation  than  the  neighbouring  Gauls, 
with  whom  they  were  on  terms  of  almost  continual 
boetility.  The  vigiUnce  rendered  necessary  by  the 
ineanioiis  of  the  Ghuils  stood  them  in  stead  on  occa- 
(toQ  of  the  onezpeeted  attack  of  Cleonymos  the 
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'  Lacedaemonian,  who  in  ii.a  301  landed  at  the 

mouth  of  the  Medoaoos,  bnt  was  attacked  by  tlie 

Patavians,  and  the  greater  part  of  hia  fcroa  cot  off. 

(Liv.  x.  2.) 

It  was  doobtiess  their  continual  hostility  with 
the  Ganls  that  led  the  Venetians  to  become  the 
allies  of  Borne,  as  soon  as  that  power  began  to  ex- 
tend its  arms  into  Cisalpne  Gaul.  '  (P^  ii.  S3.) 
No  special  mention  of  Pstaviom  occurs  during  tlie 
wan  that  followed ;  and  we  are  leit  to  mfer  from 
analogy  the  steps  by  which  this  independent  city 
passed  gradually  under  the  dependence  and  pro- 
tection of  Rome,  till  it  ultimately  became  an  ordi- 
naiy  municipal  town.  In  b.  c.  1 74  it  is  dear  that 
it  still  retained  at  least  a  semblance  of  independence, 
as  we  hear  that  it  was  distracted  with  domestic 
dissensions,  which  the  citizens  appealed  to  Borne  to 
pacify,  and  the  consul  M.  Aemilins  was  selected  as 
deputy  for  the  purpow.  (Liv.  xlL  27.)  Bnt  the 
prosperity  of  Patavium  continued  nnbndcen:  for 
this  it  was  indebted  as  much  to  the  mann£tctnrin|; 
industry  of  its  inhabitants  as  to  the  natural  fertility 
of  its  territory.  The  neighbouring  hills  fiunished 
abundance  of  wool  of  excellent  qnali'y ;  and  this 
snpplied  the  material  for  ext^isive  woollen  manu- 
factnres,  which  seem  to  have  been  the  staple  artide 
of  the  trade  of  Patavium,  that  city  supi^ying  Rome 
in  the  time  of  Augustus  with  all  the  finer  and  man 
costly  kinds  of  carpets,  hangings,  &c.  Besida 
these,  however,  it  carried  on  many  other  branebet 
of  manu&ctnres  also;  and  so  great  was  the  wtahh 
arising  from  these  sources  that,  according  to  Stnlm, 
Patavium  was  the  only  dty  of  Italy,  except  Rome, 
that  could  return  to  the  census  not  less  than  500 
persons  of  fortunes  entitling  them  to  equestrian  rank. 
(Strab.  iii.  pi  169,  v.  pp.  213,  218.)  We  cannot 
wonder,  therefore,  that  both  he  and  Mela  speak  of 
it  as  unquestionably  the  first  city  in  this  part  cf 
Italy.     (Id.  V.  p.  213  ;  Mela,  U.  4.  §  2.) 

The  Patavians  had  been  fortanate  in  escaping  the 
ravages  of  war.  Daring  the  Civil  Wars  tbeir  name 
is  soiroely  mentioned;  but  we  learn  from  Ci«n> 
that  in  B.  o.  43  they  took  part  with  the  seoste 
against  M.  Antanins,  and  refused  to  receive  hb 
emissaries.  (Cic.  PkH.  xn.  4.)  It  was  probaUy 
in  consequoKe  of  this,  that  at  a  later  period  the; 
were  severely  oppressed  by  the  ezacticms  of  Asinins 
FolUo.  (Uaciab.  &t  L  11.  §  22.)  In  juo.  69 
Patavium  was  occupied  without  qipodtioo  by  the 
generals  of  Vespasian,  Primus,  and  Varus,  during 
their  advanoe  into  Italy.  (Tac.  Bitt.  in.  6.)  Frtra 
its  good  fortune  in  this  respect  there  can  be  as 
doubt  that  Patavium  continued  down  to  a  lat* 
period  of  the  Empire  to  be  a  flourishing  and  wealthy 
dty,  though  it  seems  to  have  beoi  giadnally  eclipsed 
by  the  increasing  prosperity  of  Aqnileia  and  Medio. 
lanum.  Hence  Ausouius,  writing  in  tiie  fooitk 
century,  does  not  even  assign  it  a  place  in  hi*  Otdo 
Nobilium  Urbium.  But  its  kmg  period  of  prosperity 
was  abruptly  brought  to  a  dose.  In  A.  ix.  452  it 
felt  the  fiill  fniy  of  Attila,  who,  after  the  capton  of 
Aqnileia,  which  had  long  resisted  his  aims,  kid 
waste  almost  without  oppositioa  the  remaining  dliei 
<^  Venetia.  He  is  said  to  hav«  utterly  destrayed 
and  razed  to  the  ground  Patavium,  as  wall  as  Ccs- 
oordia  and  Altinum  (P.  Diao.  ffitL  MitetU.  xr.  p 
549);  and,  according  to  a  tradition,  wiiich,  tboa^ 
not  supported  by  contemporary  evideooe,  ia  probably 
well  founded,  it  was  on  this  occasion  that  a  laige 
number  of  fugitives  from  the  former  dty  took  rafbge 
in  Uis  islands  of  the  lagunei,  and  than  feonded  As 
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ceMntod  eitj  of  roNM.  (Qibbaa,  eb.  8S,  note 
S5.)  Bat  Pataviom  did  not  oeiM  to  odat,  wid 
'teott  hare  putialljr  at  least  recorered  from  this 
olamitj,  as  it  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  cliief  towns 
lit  Venetia  when  that  prarince  was  oveimo  by  the 
Lombards  under  Alboin,  in  A.  c  £68.  (P.  Diac 
Bitt.  Long.  ii.  14.)  It  did  not  &U  into  the  hands 
of  that  people  till  near  40  years  aftermrds, 
«hen  it  was  taken  by  AgUtUf,  lung  of  the  Lom- 
bards, and  bnmt  to  the  groond.  (Jd.  iv.  24.)  But 
it  once  more  rtiee  from  its  ashes,  and  in  the  middle 
ages  again  became,  as  it  has  continued  ever  since, 
OM  of  the  most  considerable  cities  in  this  port  of 
Iialj,  though  no  longer  enjoying  its  ancient  pre- 
eminence. 

It  is  joobaUy  owing  to  the  oalamities  thus  Buflered 
by  Patsnum,  as  well  a  to  the  earthquakes  by  which 
it  has  been  repeatedly  visited,  that  it  has  now 
scarcely  any  relics  of  its  ancient  splendour,  except  a 
fitw  inscriptions;  and  even  these  are  mtich  lees  nn- 
menns  than  might  have  been  expected.  One  of 
them  is  preserved  with  great  care  in  the  town-hall 
u  containing  the  name  of  T.  livius,  which  has  been 
supposed  to  refer  to  the  great  historian  of  the  name, 
who,  as  is  well  known,  was  a  native  of  Patavinm. 
But  this  is  clearly  a  mistake;  the  inscription  in 
question  tfStn  only  to  an  obscure  fireedman;  nor  is 
there  the  slightest  fbnndation  for  regarding  the  sar- 
cophagus preserved  with  it  ss  the  tomb  of  the  cele- 
brated historian.  (^Biogr.  Diet.  Vol.  IL  ■f.  790.) 
But  at  least  the  supposition  was  more  plansible  than 
that  which  assigns  another  ancient  sarcophagus 
(discovered  in  1274,  and  still  preserved  in  the 
church  of  S.  Loraao)  as  the  sepulchre  of  Antenorl 
Besides  these  sarcophagi  and  inscriptions,  the  found- 
stioos  of  ancient  boildings  have  been  discovered  in 
various  parts  of  the  modem  ci^,  but  nothing  now 
noams  above  groond. 

Pataviom  vraa  the  Urtbplaoe  also  of  Thrasea 
Psetos,  who  was  pot  to  death  by  Nero  in  A.  c  66. 
One  cf  the  eaons  of  oSeoce  wbidi  he  had  given  was 
by  aasistisg  as  a  tragedian  in  certain  games,  which 
wen  celebrated  at  Pataviom  every  SO  ycara  in 
Ixnour  of  Antenor,  a  custom  said  to  be  derived  frnm 
the  Trojan  fbondeie  of  the  dty.  (Tac.  Ann.  xvi. 
21;  Kon  Cass.  IziL  26.)  We  learn  also  from  Livy 
that  in  his  time  the  menuny  of  the  defeat  of  the 
Spartm  Oeooymos  was  preserved  by  an  annual 
Back  fight  oo  the  river  which  flowed  throogh  the 
midst  of  the  town.    (Liv.  x.  2.)  [E.  R  B.] 

PATATIUU  (noTooiib»),  a  town  of  Bithynia 
a  the  sooth  of  Lake  Ascania,  between  the  Snos 
Astacenos  and  the  Sinos  Cianos.  (Ptol.  v.  1. 
1 18.)  [L.S.1 

PATEBNT7M,  a  town  en  the  E.  ootst  of  the 
Brattian  peninsula,  mentioned  only  in  the  Itinerary 
of  AMoDinos  (p.  114);  from  which  we  learn  that  it 
was  sitoatod  S7  miles  from  Bosdanum  ( Awiono), 
piiaUy  in  the  neighhoorhood  of  the  Capo  dM 
.dfieg,  the  ancient  Cape  Crimissa;  but  the  snppo- 
sitioD  that  it  waa  the  same  place  with  the  more  an- 
dent  dty  of  Crimissa  is  a  mere  conjectore ;  as  is 
also  its  identificatim  with  the  modem  town  of  Ciri. 
The  name  of  Patemom  again  occurs  in  early  eccle- 
■satical  ncords  as  the  see  of  a  bishop,  but  after- 
wards whoQy  disappears.  (Holstea.  Nat.  ad  Cbtt. 
f  207;  BumaneUi,  vol.  L  p.  213.)     [E.  H.  B.] 

PATH1SCU&    [TiBigooa.] 

PATIGBAN  (Ammian,  xxiiL  6),  one  of  the 
three  prindpel  towns  menticoed  by  Ammianns  Mar- 
vSmu  in  Uedia.     This  plara  is  nowhere  else 
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Dotioed;  but  it  is  not  imposable  that  the  name  b  • 
barbarous  ooonptioa  of  the  Tigraoa  of  Ptolemr 
(vi.  2.  6  9).  [V.] 

PATHOS  (Jliriun :  Patmo),  one  of  the  Sporade* 
InsnUe,  in  the  south-east  of  the  Aegean,  to  the  west 
of  Lepsia  and  sooth  of  Samos,  is  said  to  have  been 
30  Boman  miles  in  drctmiiierence.  (Pliny,  iv.  23; 
Strab.x.p.488;  Tfaucyd.  iil23;  Enstath.  wi  i^Kxi. 
Per.  530.)  On  the  north-eastern  side  of  the  island 
there  was  a  town  with  a  harbour  of  the  same  name 
as  the  island,  and  the  soothemmost  pdnt  formed  the 
promontory  Amaztaiium  (Stafiaim.  Mar.  Mag.  p. 
488,  ed.  HoSinanu).  This  little  island  is  celebnted 
as  the  phice  to  which  St.  John  was  banished  towards 
the  close  of  the  reign  of  Domitian,  and  where  he  is 
said  to  have  composed  the  Apocalypse  (SaeL  i.  9). 
A  cave  is  still  shown  in  Patmoe  where  the  apostle  is 
believed  to  have  recdved  his  revebtioos.  (Comp, 
Iren.  ii.  22;  Enseb.  Biit.  Ecd  iil  18;  Dion  Can. 
IviiL  1.)  The  island  contains  several  churches  and 
convents,  and  a  few  remains  of  the  andent  town  and 
its  castle.  (Walpole,  Turteg,  ban.  ii.  p.  43;  Boss, 
Seitm  Off  dot  Griech.  Jniek,  voL  ii.  p.  123, 
fWl.)  [L.  &] 

PATBAE  (Ilir/Mu;  in  Herod.  L  145,  Oarpitt, 
properly  the  name  of  the  inhabitants:  £tk.  narptit, 
Thua;  lUtrpaitit,  PoL  iv.  6;  Patrensis:  Patnuto, 
Patnu,  Patra),  a  town  of  Achaia,  and  one  of  the 
twelve  Achaean  ciUes,  was  situated  on  the  coast,  W. 
of  the  promontoiy  Rhinm,  near  the  opening  of  the 
Corinthian  gulf.  (Herod,  i.  145;  PoL  ii.  41;  Stiab. 
viiLp.386.)  It  stood  on  one  of  the  outlying  span  of 
Moimt  Panachalcns  ( Voidhid),  which  rises  imme- 
diately behind  it  to  the  height  of  6322  feet.  It  is 
said  t»  have  been  formed  by  an  union  of  three  small 
places,  named  AroS  ('A/)^),  Anthda  (  Ai4(ui),  and 
Meeatis  (Wtadrns'),  which  had  been  founded  by  the 
looians,  when  they  wen  in  the  occupation  of  the 
country.  After  the  expuhiion  of  the  lonians,  the 
Achaean  hero  Patreus  withdrew  the  inhabitants  from 
Anthda  and  Hesatis  to  Aro8,  which  he  enlarged  and 
called  Patna  after  himself.  The  acropolis  cf  the 
dty  probably  continued  to  bear  the  name  of  Aro8, 
which  was  ofken  used  as  synonymous  with  Patras. 
Strabo  says  that  Patrae  was  formed  by  a  coalescence 
of  seven  demi;  hot  this  statement  perhaps  refers  to 
the  restoration  of  the  town  mentioned  below.  (Pans. 
viL  18.  §  2,  seq.;  Strab.  viiL  p.  337.)  In  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  War  Patriae  was  the  only  one  of  the  Achaean 
dUes  which  espoused  the  Athenian  cause;  and  in 
B.0. 419,  the  inhabitants  were  persuaded  by  Alci- 
biades  to  connect  their  dty  by  means  of  long  walls 
with  its  porL  (Thue.  v.  52;  Pint.  Ale.  15.)  After 
the  death  of  Alexander  the  dty  fell  mto  the  hands 
of  Csssander,  bnt  his  troops  were  driven  out  of  it  by 
Aristodemus,  the  general  of  Antigonus,  B.a  314. 
(Diod.  xix.  66.)  In  B.C.  280  Patrae  and  Dyme  were 
the  first  two  Achaean  dties  which  expelled  the  Mace- 
donians, and  their  example  being  shortly  afterwards 
followed  by  Tritaea  and  Pharae,  thcAchaean  League 
was  renewed  by  these  four  towns.  [See  Vol.  I. 
pi  15.]  In  the  following  year  (b.0,  279)  Patrae  was 
the  omy  one  of  the  Achaean  dties  which  sent  as- 
sistance to  the  Aetolians,  when  tfadr  ootmtry  was 
invaded  by  the  Gauls.  In  the  Social  War  Patrae  is 
frequently  mentioned  as  the  port  at  which  Philip 
landed  in  his  expedition  into  Pdoponnesns.  In  the 
war  between  the  Achaeans  and  the  Romans  Patrae 
suffered  so  severely,  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
inhabitants  abandoned  the  dty  and  took  up  their 
abodes  in  the  surroonding  villages  of  Hesatis,  An- 
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tbda,  Bolina,  Aisjn,  ud  Aria.  (PoL  t.  2,  S,  S8, 
&&;  Paiu.  tU.  I&  §  6;  PoL  zL  S.)  Of  these  ]d*c«a 

we  know  oolj  the  pogition  of  Bolina  ud  Argjn. 
Bolina  was  s  little  S.  of  the  promootorj  Drepanum, 
and  gare  its  name  to  the  rirer  BoUoaens.  (Pans.  vii. 
24.  §  4.)  ArgTim  was  a  little  S.  of  the  promontory 
Bbiam.  (Paos.  ril  23.  §  I .)  Patrae  condoned  an 
insignificant  town  down  to  the  time  of  Aognstns, 
althongb  it  is  freqaently  mentioned  as  the  place  at 
which  penons  landed  going  from  Italj  to  Qreace^ 
(Cic  ad  Fam.  vii.  28,  zn.  I,  S,6,adAtt.\. 9,  vii. 
3.)  After  the  battle  of  Phanalla  (B.a  48)  Patrae 
was  taken  poaacKiion  of  by  Cato,  bnt  shortly  after- 
wards surrendered  to  Calenos,  Caesai's  lieutenant. 
It  was  here  also  that  Antony  passed  the  winter 
(32 — 31)  when  preparing  for  the  war  against  An- 
gostns;  and  it  was  taken  by  Agrippa  shortly  before 
the  battle  of  Aetiom.  (Dion  Cass.  zliL  13, 14,  L  9, 
13.)  It  owed  its  restoration  to  Augustus,  who  re- 
solred  after  the  battle  of  Actinm  to  establish  two 
Boman  coloniee  on  the  western  coast  of  Greece,  and 
ibr  this  parpose  made  choice  of  Nioopolis  and  Patrae. 
Aogustns  colonised  at  Patrae  a  considerable  body  of 
his  soldiers,  again  collected  its  inhabitants  from  the 
surrounding  villages,  and  added  to  them  those  of 
Bh^pea.  (Pans.  vii.  18.  §  7;  Plin.  iv.  5.)  He  not 
only  gave  Patrae  dominion  over  the  neighbouring 
towns,  such  as  Pharae  (Pans.  viL  22.'  §  1 ),  Dyms 
(Paas.viL  17.  §  5),  Tritaea  (Pans.  vii.  23.  §  6),  bat 
even  over  Loons.  (Pans.  z.  38.  §  9.)  On  coins  it 
appears  as  a  Roman  colony  with  the  name  of  Coloma 
Augtuta  Aroi  Patreiuif.  Stnbo  describes  it  in  bis 
tibie  as  a  populous  place  with  a  good  anchorage,  and 
Pausanias  luu  devoted  four  chapters  to  an  account 
of  its  public  buildings.  (Stnib.  viii.  p.  387 ;  Pans.  vii. 
18 — 21.)  Of  these  the  most  important  appear  to 
have  been  a  temple  of  Artemis  Laphria,  on  the  acro- 
polis, with  an  ancient  statue  of  this  goddess,  removed 
&om  Calydon  to  Patrae  by  order  of  Augustus,  and 
in  whose  honour  an  annual  festival  was  celebrated; 
the  Odeum,  which  was  the  most  magnificent  build- 
ing of  the  kind  in  Greece,  after  the  Odeum  of  He- 
rodes  at  Athens;  the  theatre;  and  on  the  seaside  a 
temple  of  Demeter,  which  was  remarkable  on  account 
of  a  well  in  front  of  it,  which  was  supposed  to  fore- 
tell the  &te  of  sick  persons;  a  minor  was  suspended 
on  the  water,  and  on  this  mirror  there  were  certain 
appearances  indicating  whether  the  person  would 
live  or  die.  In  the  time  uf  Pansanias  Patrae  was 
noted  for  its  mann&ctore  of  byssns  or  flaz,  which 
was  grown  in  Elis,  and  was  woven  at  Patrae  into  head- 
dresses (i»Kpv4>aAai)  and  garments.  Women  were 
employed  in  this  mairafacture,  and  so  large  was  their 
nnmber  that  the  female  popnlation  was  double  that  of 
the  male;  and  as  a  natural  consequence  there  was 
great  immorality  in  the  town.  (Pans,  vii  21.  §  14.) 
Patrae  has  contmned  down  to  the  pieeeDt  day  to 
be  one  of  the  most  important  towns  m  the  Mono, 
being  admirably  situated  for  communicating  with 
Italy  and  the  Adriatic,  and  with  eastern  Qrwoe  by 
means  of  the  gulf  of  Corinth.  It  is  fireqnently  men- 
tioned in  the  Byzantine  writers.  In  A.D.  347  there 
was  an  archbishop  of  Patrae  at  the  ooimoil  of  Sar- 
dica.  In  the  sixth  century  it  was  destroyed  by  an 
earthquake.  (Ptocop.  Goth.  iv.  25.)  It  is  snbee- 
quently  menUoned  ss  a  dukedom  of  the  Byxantine 
empire ;  it  was  sold  to  the  Venetians  in  1408  ;  was 
takisn  by  the  Turks  in  1446 ;  was  recovered  by  the 
Venetians  ic  1533;  but  was  shortly  afterwards 
taken  again  by  the  Tories,  and  lemamed  in  then: 
hands  tOl  the  Greek  nrolnticn. 
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Ibm  eaaUj  aronnd  Patrm  is  •  flne  and  ftctile 
plain,  and  produces  at  present  ■  large  quantity  at 
currants,  which  furm  an  article  of  export,  Tbe 
modem  town  occupies  the  game  site  as  the  andent 
city.  It  stands  upon  a  ridge  about  a  mile  long,  tbe 
summit  of  which  formed  the  acropolis,  and  is  now 
occupied  by  the  ruins  of  tbe  Turkish  citadel.  Fmm 
the  town  there  is  a  beautifiil  se&-view.  **  Tbe  out- 
line of  the  land  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  guU^  ex- 
tends firom  the  snowy  tops  of  Parnassus  in  tbe  cast, 
to  the  more  distant  mountains  of  Acamania  in  &a 
same  direction,  while  full  in  front,  in  tbe  centn  at 
the  prospect,  are  the  colossal  pvnunida  of  KataaJa 
(the  ancient  Taphiassus)  and  Vanuova  (the  andat 
Chalcis),  rising  in  huge  perpendicular  masses  fnta 
the  brink  cf  the  water.'  (Mure,  Tour  n  Grmee, 
voL  ii.  p.  300.)  Then  are  veiy  few  remafan  of  aa- 
tiqnity  at  PatroM.  Tbe  modem  citadel  contaias 
some  pieces  of  the  walls  of  the  ancient  acropolis,  and 
there  are  ruins  of  the  Boman  aqueduct  of  bnck.  The 
well  mentioned  by  Pausanias  is  still  to  be  seen  about 
three  quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  town  nnder  a  vault 
belonging  to  the  remains  of  a  church  of  St.  Andraw, 
the  patron  saint  of  Potrat.  Before  tbe  Greek  re<«- 
Intion,  m  which  Patrat  suffered  greatly,  its  pepnls- 
tion  was  about  10,000;  bnt  its  pceseot  popolstiisi 
is  probably  somewhat  less.  (Leaks,  Mono,  nL  ii. 
p.  123,  seq.) 


OOnt  OF  PATBAX. 

PATRAEUS  (noTfXM^),  a  place  m  the  C»- 
merian  Bospoma,  130  stadia  from  Corocmdanw, 
and  near  the  monument  of  Satyms,  the  ralo'  of  tbe 
Bosporus.  Klapmth  places  Patraeus  at  AUarm, 
5  versts  S.  of  Kertch,  (Strab.  xi.  p.  494;  BSckb, 
Inser.  voL  iL  p.  163,  n.  2127  ;  Klaproth,  A'ok>. 
Journal  AHatigut,  voL  L  pp.  67,  290 ;  Ukett,  nL 
iii.  pt.  ii.  p.  488.) 

PATBOCLI  INSULA  (XlarpitSa,  w^m,  Pans, 
i.  I.  §  1,  L  35.  §  I  ;  SteiJi.  B.  «.  «.  ;  XUerpiiOm 
Xdf«{,  Stnb.  is.  p.  398),  a  small  island  off  tfaa 
southern  coast  of  Attica,  west  of  the  pnanntoiy 
Sunioro,  so  called  from  Patrodns,  one  of  the  gene- 
rals of  Ptolemy  Philadelplins,  who  was  sent  by  this 
king  to  assist  the  Athenians  sgainst  the  Mace- 
doniaus,  and  who  built  a  fortnas  in  the  iskad.  It 
is  DOW  called  Gaidianmiri.  (Leake,  Demi  of  At- 
(MO,  p.  62,  Snd  ed.) 

PATTALA  (t4  nomUo,  Arrian,  v.  4,  vi.  17; 
71  ni<To\i),  PtoL  vii.  1.  §  69),  a  town  in  Westan 
India,  situated  at  the  point  of  land  when  tbe 
westem  stream  of  the  Indus  is  divided  off  iBts 
two  chief  branches,  which,  flowing  to  the  sea,  (oekM 
what  has  been  popniarly  called  the  delU  of  tkat 
river.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  thv  place  is  re- 
presented by  the  present  Tatla.  Arrian  states  that 
it  derives  its  name  from  an  Indian  word,  which  ag- 
mfiesdelU(v.  4;/ii<<,  c  2.)  Alexander  tht  Gnat 
appears  to  have  spent  some  time  there,  and  to  have 
built  a  castle  and  docks  ;  and  it  was  firom  this  plm 
that  he  made  his  first  unfortunate  bnt  ohimatdy 
successful  expedition  in  ships  to  the  nunth  d  the 
Indns  (Arrian,  vi  18).  The  real  Indian  messing 
of  Patau  appears  to  be  the  Wast,  in  oppoeitiaa  to 
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the  Eaat,  or  knd  of  the  Gangea;  or,  mjOnHopcaST, 
Uw  Ixnnr  Bejpora  (Ritter,  t.  p^  476>.  [V.] 

PATTALE'NE  (nctrroAiiri,  Strtb.  xtL  pp.  691, 
'01 ;  Patalene,  naToAqv^,  Ptol.  rii.  I.  §  55 ; 
Patile,  Plin.  rl  20,  21,  23),  the  delta-shaped  iia- 
tnct  comprehended  between  the  arms  of  the  Indos, 
ind  eztendinf;  from  its  capital  Pattahl  (now  Tatta) 
to  the  Indian  Ocean.  It  was  a  rety  fertile,  flat, 
manbj  conntr;,  liable  to  be  constant!/  overflowed  b; 
the  watere  of  ttie  great  riTor.  The  andents  gaTe, 
on  the  whole,  •  tolerably  acenraie  estimate  of  the 
size  of  this  delta,  Aristobnlos  stating  that  it  was 
1000  stadia  from  one  arm  of  the  river  to  another,  and 
Kurchns  considering  the  distance  to  be  800  stadia; 
thej,  however,  greatly  exaggerated  the  width  of  the 
river,  at  its  point  of  separation,  Onesicritns  deeming 
this  to  have  been  as  much  as  200  stadia  (Strab.  zr. 
p^  701).  We  may  presume  this  measure  to  have 
been  made  dnring  a  time  of  flood.  By  Mardan, 
Pattaleoe  is  comprehended  in  Gedrosia;  bat  there 
•eems  reason  to  suspect  that  the  present  text  of 
Mircian  has  bem  tampered  with  (c.  34,  ed.  Miiller, 
18S5).  Anian  does  not  disUngnish  between  the 
toKD  and  the  district  of  which  it  was  the  capital, 
bat  calls  them  both  indiscriminately  PataUi  {Ami. 
V.  3).  The  district  probably  extended  along  the 
eoaiit  from  the  present  KtirdcU  on  the  W.  to  Culch 
«i  the  E.  [V.] 

PATCJIUS  (nirmiiot,  Herod.  iL  159),  a  town  of 
Araiwa,  on  the  borders  of  Egypt,  near  which  Necho 
cwstraeted  a  canal  from  the  Nile  to  the  Arabian 
GaUl  It  is  probably  the  Pithom  of  Scriptnre 
(£zadL  11),  not  fiv  from  Babastis,  and  near  the 
site  of  the  present  BaOey  [T.  H.  D.] 

PAULO  {Paglioite\  a  liver  of  Lignria,  rising  in 
the  Maritime  Alps,  and  flawing  into  the  sea  nuder 
the  waUs  of  Nicaea  {ffice).  (Plin.  m.  5.  s.  7; 
Uel  iL  4.  §  9.)  It  is  now  called  the  Pagtiona, 
and  is  a  considfsable  mountain  torrent  in  winter 
and  spring.  [E.  H.  B.J 

PAUS.    [Clbtor] 

PAUSILY'PUS  MOKS.  [NiAPOus,  p.  410.] 
PAUSULAE  iEth.  Pansnlanns),  a  town  of  Pi- 
eeimm,nKntianed  only  by  Pliny  (iii.  13.  s.  18)^  It 
is  i^Ked  by  Holstenius  at  Monte  ddV  Olmo,  about 
i  miles  S.  of  Maeerata,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
river  Ckienti,  the  ancient  Flosor.  (Holsten.  Not. 
ai  Chmr.  p.  137.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

PAUTA'LIA  (nouToXJo  ai  UarriOJa,  PtoL 
in.  11.  §  13;  Pait.  Tab.),  a  town  in  the  district  of' 
IVotbeletica.  Its  position  in  the  Table  accords 
with  that  of  the  modem  DjuMtmdil  or  Ghiuitm^l; 
•nd  the  titaation  of  this  town  at  the  sources  of  the 
Sttymoo  agrees  remarkably  with  the  figure  of  a 
rinr-god,  acoompaniad  by  the  "  legend  "  irpi/uty, 
n  Mine  of  the  antonomons  coins  of  Pantalia,  as  well 
as  with  the  letten  EN.  IIAin.,  which,  on  other 
ceiiis,  show  that  the  Pantalistas  considered  them- 
•dves  to  be  Paeonians,  like  the  other  inhabitants  of 
the  banks  of  that  river.  On  another  coin  of  Pau- 
t*l)s,  the  pnidnctioas  of  its  territory  are  alluded  to, 
oamely,  gold,  silver,  wine,  and  com  (Eckhel,  ToL  ii. 
f  38),  which  accoida  with  CAnutendSL  In  the 
nign  of  Hadrian,  the  people  both  of  Pantalia  and 
Senlica  added  Ulpia  to  the  name  of  their  tcwn,  pro- 
lably  in  oonse({nence  of  some  benefit  received  foxn 
that  emperor.  This  title,  in  the  case  of  Pantalia, 
*aild  seem  at  first  sight  to  warrant  the  supposition 
tkat  it  was  the  same  place  as  Ulpiana,  which,  ac- 
wdaig  to  Procopius  (ifc  Aed.  iv.  1),  was  i^uilt  by 
Jastioun,  with  the  name  of  JustiniauaSeconda;  and 
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the  modem  name  lends  an  appearance  of  eonflnna- 
tioo  tc  this  hypothesis  by  its  resemblance  to  Justin!- 
ana.  But  the  fiust  that  Procopius  and  Hierodes  no- 
tice tJlpiana  and  Pantalia  as  distinct  places,  is  an 
insnrmoantable  objection  to  this  hypothesis  [Vijn- 
AKA.]  St«phanuB  of  Byzantium  has  a  district  called 
Paetaua  (naiToAfa),  which  he  assigns  to  Thrace, 
probably  a  false  reading.  (Leake,  Northern  Grtece, 
vol.  iii.  p.  425.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

PAX  JULU  (nil  lovXla,  Ptol.  iu  5.  §  5 ;  called 
in  the  Oeogr.  Kav.,  ir.  43,  Paces  JnlU),  a  town  of 
the  Tnidetani,  in  the  S.  of  Lusitania,  and  on  the 
road  from  Esnris  to  Ebora  (Itm.  Ant -pp.  426,  427). 
But  on  the  subject  of  this  route  see  LirerrAniA, 
Vol.  IL  p.  220.  It  was  a  Boman  colony,  and  the 
seat  of  a  Conventus  juridicus  (Plin.  iv.  35);  probably 
the  same  town  as  that  called  Paz  Angnsta  1^  Straho 
(iii.  p.  151),— as  many  towns  bore  double  names  in 
this  manner, — notwithstanding  that  it  is  placed  by 
him  among  the  Celtid.  (Ukert,  voL  ii.  pt  1.  p.  388, 
and  the  authorities  there  cited.)  It  lay  on  a  bill 
N.  of  Julia  Myrtilis,  and  is  commonly  Identified  with 
Beja.  [T.  H.  D.] 

PAXI  (IIa{al),  the  name  rf  two  small  islands, 
DOW  called  Paxo  and  Aniipaxo,  situated  between 
Coreyra  and  Lencas.  (Polyb.  ii.  10 ;  Plin.  iv.  13. 
a.  19;  Dion  Cass.  L  12.) 

PEDAEUM  or  PEDAEUS  (n^toior),  a  place 
mentioned  by  Homer  (_fl.  xiii.  173),  which  is  said 
by  Eustathius  to  have  been  a  town  in  Troas;  but  it 
is  otherwise  entirely  tmknown.  [L.  &] 

PEDA'LIE,  a  place  on  the  coast  of  Cilicia,  be- 
tween Pinara  and  Ale,  is  mentioned  only  by  Pliuy 
(v.  22),  and  its  exact  site  is  imknown.       [L.  S.] 

PEDA'LIUM  (nriSii\u>y),  a  promontory  in  the 
south-east  of  Caria,  forming  the  southemmoet  point 
of  the  western  coast  of  the  Sinus  Glaucns.  (Pomp. 
Hela,  L  16;  Plm.  v.  29;  Stadiam.  Mar.  Uagn. 
§§  228,  233,  234.)  Strabo  (xiv.  p.  651)  gives  to 
the  same  promontory  the  name  of  Artemisium,  from 
a  temple  of  Artemis,  which  stood  upon  it ;  its 
modem  name  is  Bokmadhi.  (Leake,  Atia  Minor, 
p.  223,  fdl.)  [L.  S.] 

PE'DASA  (n49<ura:  Eth.  nqSwrc j>),  also  called 
PEDASUM  (Plin.  v.  29),  an  andent  city  of  Caria, 
in  which  the  Persians  sufieied  a  defeat  dnring  the 
revolt  of  the  lonlans.  (Herod,  v.  121,  vi.  20.)  It 
was  once  the  chief  seat  of  the  Leleges.  Alexander 
the  Great  deprived  the  place  of  its  independence  by 
giving  it  over  to  the  Halicamassians,  together  with 
five  other  neighbouring  towns.  (Plin.  t  e.)  In  the 
time  of  Stnbo  (xiii.  p.  61 1)  the  town  had  ceased  to 
exist,  and  the  name  of  the  district,  Pedasis  (Iliita- 
als),  was  the  only  remaining  memorial  of  the  place. 
(Comp.  Polyb.  xviii.  37;  Steph.  B.  t.  e.)  As  He- 
rodotus assigns  to  Pedasa  a  portion  of  the  territory 
of  Miletus,  it  is  dear  that  the  town  must  have  been 
situated  between  Hiletus,  Halicamassns,  and  Stiato- 
niceia;  but  its  exact  site  is  still  only  matter  of  con- 
jecture, some  placing  it  at  the  modem  Mela$$o,  and 
others  at  Ar<M  Bittar,  ndther  of  which  supposi- 
tions is  free  frxim  inconsistsudes.  [L.  S.] 

PEa)ASDS  (n^Swos),  a  small  town  of  Mjnla, 
on  the  river  Satnioeis,  which  is  mentioned  by  Homer 
{IL  vi.  35,  xz.  93,  zzi.  87),  bnt  was  deserted  in  the 
time  of  Strabo  (zill.  p.  60S),  who  (p.  584)  mentions 
it  among  the  towns  of  the  Lel^es,  which  were  de- 
stroyed by  Achilles.  (Comp.  Steph.  B.  «.  e.  Il^iwra. 
Pliny  (▼.  32)  imagines  that  Pedasns  was  the  same 
place  as  that  which  subsequently  bore  the  name  of 
Adramyttium;  bat  as  Homer  dhstinctly  places  it  on 
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tba  rirv  Satoketa,  the  rapposition  is  hnponi- 
bla  [L.&] 

PEDASUS.    [MiTHOira.] 

FEDIAEUS  (ncSuuDi),  the  lugest  riTtr  of  Oj- 
pnu,  rising  from  the  eastern  side  of  Olympos,  sod 
flowing  near  Salamis  into  the  sea.  (PtoL  T.  14.  §  8; 
Engel,  Kyprot,  rol.  i.  p.  37.) 

FEDIEIS  (n«2i<i>),  the  inhabitants  of  one  cf 
the  Phocian  towns  destroyed  by  Xerxes.  (Herod. 
Tiii.  33.)  From  the  order  in  which  it  stands  in  the 
enumeration  of  Herodotus,  it  appears  to  hare  stood 
near  the  Cephissns,  in  some  part  of  the  plain  be- 
tween Tithorea  and  EUteia,  and  is  perhaps  re- 
presented bj  the  mins  at  Paltd  Fiva.  (Leake, 
XorUtem  Greece,  toL  iL  p.  89.) 

PEDNELISSUS  (,nanii?^aais),  a  town  in  the 
interior  of  Pisidia,  near  the  EoiTmedon,  abore  Aspen- 
dns  (Strab.  zii.  p.  570;  xiv.  p.  667 ;  Steph.  B.  :  v. ; 
Ptol.  V.  5.  §  8.)  Hierocles  (p.  681),  giving  a 
greater  extension  to  Famphjlia,  assigns  the  town  to 
this  province.  The  town  formed  a  small  state  bj 
itself,  but  was  always  involved  in  war  with  the 
neighbooring  Selge.  (Polyb.  v.  72,  &e.)  It  is 
also  mentioned  in  the  ecdesiastical  annals  and  on 
coins.  (Seetini,  p.  96.)  Fellows  (Xns  Minor, 
p.  196,  &c.)  is  inclined  to  idmtify  the  extensive 
rains  near  tlw  village  of  Bobxucooe  with  the  an- 
eisnt  Pednaliasns;  theae  rains,  however,  acoordiog 
to  his  description,  bear  scarcely  any  trace  of  Greelc 
origin,  bat  belong  to  the  Roman  period.     [L.  &] 

PEDO'NIA  (ni^SwIa),  a  town  on  the  coast  of 
Marmarica,  befive  which  lay  an  island  of  the  same 
name.  (PtoL  iv.  .1.  §§  39,  75.)  This  island  is  also 
mentioned  by  Strabo,  but  in  some  editions  nnder  the 
name  of  Sidonia  (xvii.  p^  799).  We  may,  however, 
oonclnde  from  Ptolemy  that  Pedonia  is  the  correct 
reading.  (See  Grosknrd's  Stnbo,  vol  liL  pi  357.) 

PEDUM  (n^  Steph.  B.:  £(A.  neSordr,  Pe- 
danas:  Gattioano),  an  ancient  city  of  Latinm,  which 
appears  to  have  been  at  one  period  of  considerable 
importance.  It  is  mentioned  by  Dionysios  as  one  of 
the  dties  which  oomposed  the  leagne  against  Borne 
in  B.  a  493;  and  there  is  no  donbt  thai  it  was,  in 
fact,  one  of  the  thirty  dtiea  of  the  Latin  Leagne. 
(Dionys.  T.  61;  Niebnhr,  vol.  ii.  p.  17.)  It  is  next 
mentioned  among  the  cities  which  are  said  to  have 
been  talcen  by  CorioUnus  in  the  campaign  of  B.  a 
483,  where  its  name  is  associated  with  those  of 
Labicnm  and  Gorbio.  (Liv.  ii.  39 ;  Dionys.  viii.  19 ; 
Plat.  Coriol.  28.)  Dionysios  terms  it  at  this  time 
a  small  city  {lb.  26);  and  it  is  remarkable  that  its 
name  does  not  again  occur  daring  the  wars  of  the 
Bomans  with  the  Aeqaians,  notwithstanding  its 
prozimi^  to  the  frontier  of  the  two  nations.  It  is 
next  mentioned  in  b.  o.  358,  when  the  Oanla,  who 
had  invaded  Latiam,  encamped  in  its  neighboor- 
hood,  where  they  snstuned  a  severe  defeat  from  the 
dictator  C.  Solpicins.  (Liv.  vii.  12.)  Daring  the 
last  great  straggle  of  the  Latins  vrith  Home,  the 
Pedani  bear  a  man  considerable  part  Their  name, 
indeed,  is  not  mentioned  at  the  first  ontbieak  of  the 
war,  though  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  their  having 
taken  part  in  it;  bat,  in  b.  c.  339,  Pedum  became 
for  a  time  the  centre  of  hostilities,  being  besieged  by 
the  Boman  consnl  Aemilina,  and  defended  by  the 
allied  forces  assembled  from  Tibar,  Praenests,  Veli- 
traa,  Laouvinm,  and  Antiam.  Aemilius  on  this 
oocasioo  abandoned  the  enterprise;  but  the  next  yew 
Camillas  again  advanced  to  Pedum,  and,  the  forces 
of  the  Latins  being  now  divided,  the  Tibartinee  and 
Fiaenestines  alone  arrived  for  its  protection.    Tliey 
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were  defeated  in  a  great  battle  by  CamiDns,  and  the 
city  of  Pedum  taken  by  assaalt  immediately  after- 
wards.  (Liv.  viii.  12,  13;  Fait  Ct^JL)  In  the 
general  pacification  that  fdlowed  the  Pedain  obtained 
the  Roman  franchise,  bat  on  the  siune  terms  as  the 
Lanuvians,  that  is  to  say,  without  the  right  of  tbe 
snfirage.  {Ii.  14.)  From  tbis  time  not  only  dots 
the  name  of  the  people  disappear  fixm  histoiy,  but 
we  find  no  subsequent  mention  of  the  town  of  IVdtnii, 
which  appears  to  have  rapidly  fidlen  into  decay. 
The  "  Pedanns  ager,"  or  "  regio  Pedana,'  is  allodtd 
to  both  by  Cicero  and  Horace;  but  in  Pliny's  tine 
even  the  "  populos  "had  became  utterly  extinct,  lad 
we  find  DO  snbeequent  trace  of  the  name.  (Cie.  ai 
Att.  ix.  IS;  Hor.  J^.  I  4.  2;  Plin.  iii.  5.  •.$.) 
Hence  the  only  cine  to  its  pontion  is  derived  fiaa 
the  passages  already  cited,  and  from  the  statemrat 
of  the  old  scholiast  on  Horace  (SchoL  Croq.  adle.) 
that  it  was  situated  between  Tibur  and  Piaeoott. 
Its  proximity  to  those  cities  is  diiitinetly  attested  br 
Livy  (viiL  13),  and  there  seems  no  reason  to  nJKi 
the  opinion  first  advanced  by  Cluveiias,  and  adopted 
by  Oell,  Nibby,  and  Abeken,  which  wonU  phce 
Pedum  on  the  site  of  GaOicano,  thoogh  we  bin 
certainly  no  conclusive  evidence  in  its  favour.  The 
modem  viUage  of  Gnttktmo,  the  name  of  whidi  &H 
occurs  in  the  tenth  ceniniy,  in  all  probability  oocnpiei 
an  ancient  site;  it  stands  on  a  narrow  tongue  of  hod 
projecting  between  two  narrow  ralleys  or  rsviwa 
with  lofty  and  precipitons  banks;  bat,  from  the  pe- 
culiar nature  of  the  country,  this  position  almoet 
exactly  resembles  that  ttZagaroU)  and  other  neiffa- 
bouring  places.  No  ruins  exist  at  GalBcam) ;  ud 
frx>m  Uie  early  decay  of  Pedum  we  can  hardly  expect 
to  meet  with  inscriptions,  the  only  evidence  that  can 
really  set  the  question  at  rest.  GdSicaao  is  4|  xuks 
from  Palatrina  (Praeoeste),  and  aboot  tbe  sum 
distance  from  La  Colomta  (Labictun);  it  is  sbost  a 
mile  on  the  left  of  theViaPniene8tina,and  ISmila 
from  Borne.  (Cluver,  IlaL  p.  966;  Gell,  Tb^  of 
Borne,  p.  340 ;  Nibby,  Jtintomi,  vd.  iL  p.  552 ; 
Abeken,  iftMel /toUm,  p.  77.)  [E.a&] 

PEGAE  or  PAGAE  (n^yfJ,  Dor.  Tlayal :  E&. 
Iliryaios),  a  town  of  Megaris,  on  the  Akyonhn  or 
Corinthian  golf.  '  It  was  the  harbour  of  M^sris  on 
the  western  coast,  and  was  the  most  important  place 
in  the  country  next  to  tbe  capital.  According  to 
Strabo  (viiL  p.  334)  it  was  situated  on  tbe  nar- 
rowest part  of  the  M^ric  isdmius,  the  distance 
from  Pagae  to  Nisaea  bdng  120  stadia.  When  the 
Megarians  joined  Athens  in  B.  a  455,  tbe  Athemsiu 
garrisoned  P^ae,  and  its  harbonr  was  i^  service 
to  them  in  sending  out  an  expedition  against  tbe 
northern  coast  rf Peloponnesus.  (Thoo.  L  103,  111.) 
The  Athenians  retained  poesession  of  Pegae  a  abort 
time  after  Megara  revolted  from  them  in  b.  c  454; 
but,  by  the  thirty  years'  truce  made  in  the  same 
year,  they  surrendered  the  place  to  the  Hegariins. 
(Thnc  L  114,  115.)  At  one  period  of  the  Peio. 
ponnesian  War  (B.C.4S4)  we  find  Pegae  held  by 
the  aristocratieal  exiles  from  Megan.  (Thiciv. 
66.)  Pegae  cemtinned  to  exist  till  a  1^  period, 
and  luder  the  Boman  emperora  was  a  place  of  suffi- 
cient importance  to  coin  its  own  money.  Strain 
(viii.  pi  380)  calls  it  rh  rir  Vttyapiar  ^p*^- 
Pausanias  saw  there  a  chapel  of  the  hen  Aegi^enB, 
who  fall  at  Glisas  in  the  second  expeditioi  of  tin 
Argives  agunst  Thebes,  but  who  was  buried  at  this 
place.  He  also  saw  near  the  road  to  Pegae,  a  nek 
covered  with  marks  of  arrows,  which  were  sn|^iased 
to  have  been  made  by  a  body  of  the  Persian  cavaby 
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of  IhrJoiias,  who  in  the  night  bad  disohui^ed  their 
•mnrs  st  tbs  rock  onder  the  impulse  of  Actemi*, 
nittaking  it  for  the  enemv.  In  commemoration  of 
this  erent,  then  was  a  brazen  statne  of  Artemis 
Soteira  at  Pe^ae.  (Puns.  L  44.  §  4.)  Pe|;ae  is 
also  mentioned  in  the  follmrini;  passages : — Strab.  ix. 
pp.  400,  409;  Pans.  i.  41.  §  8  ;  PtoL  iii.  15.  §  6; 
Slepb.  B. «.  «.;  MeU,  iii.  3.  §  10;  Plin.  ir.  7.  s.  1 1 ; 
HierocL  p.  646 ;  7*06.  Ptut.,  where  it  is  called  Pache. 
Its  site  is  now  occnpied  1^  tlie  port  of  Ptatit6,  not 
far  from  the  shore  of  which  are  foond  the  remains  of 
an  ancient  furtreis.  (Leake,  Northern  Qreeee,  toL 
il  p.  407.) 

PEGASEim  STAGNUH,  a  small  Uke  in  the 
Cajstrian  plain  near  Epbesns,  fttm  which  issues 
tlie  little  river  Phjrrites.  a  tribntarjof  the  Caystrus. 
(Plin.  T,  31.)  The  district  BurroundinK  the  lake  is 
at  present  an  extensire  morass.  (Camp.  Arandell, 
Satn  Ckurehet,  p.  23,  &c)  [L.  &] 

PEIRAEEUS.     [Athehae,  p.  306.] 

PEIRAEUS  and  PKIBAEUH,  in  Gorinthia.  [p. 
6S5.] 

PEIRAEU&    [AifDin.] 

PEIREKE  FOK&    [CoRniTHtw,  p.  680,  b.] 

PEIBE'SIAE.    [Aannnni.] 

PEIBU&  [AcBAiA,  p.  13,  b.] 

PEISO.  [Peuo.] 

PEIUM  (n^ior),  a  fortress  of  the  Tolistobdi,  in 
Galatia,  where  Deiotaros  kept  his  trtasnres.  (Strab. 
xiL  p.  567.) 

PELAGiyNIA  (ntXarywla,  Strab.  viL  pp.  836, 
827 ;  nitXtryopfo,  Steph.  B.),  a  district  of  Macedonia, 
borderinft  on  IllTrienm,  occupied  by  the  Peiaoohbb 
(n«Aay&«>,  Strab.  vii.  pp.  327,  331,  Fr.  38—40, 
434;  PtoL  iiL  13.  §  34;  Plin. ir.l7>  Although  Liyy 
•mplojrs  the  name  of  Pelagonia,  corresponding  with 
the  futile  plains  cf  Bitdlia,  in  his  narrative  of  the 
campaign*  of  Salpicius,  as  that  cf  a  large  district 
eoataining  S^mlwn,  it  is  evident,  from  bis  account 
of  the  dirbion  of  Macedmia  after  the  Soman  con- 
qneet,  that  Pelagonia  became  the  appelladon  of  the 
chief  town  of  the  Pelagones,  and  the  capital  of  the 
Fourth  Macedonia,  which  included  all  the  primitive 
or  Upper  Macedonia  E.  of  the  range  of  Piudns  and 
Scardos.  (Liv.  zlv  99.)  It  was  perhaps  not  spe- 
eificalljr  empbyed  as  the  name  of  a  town  until  the 
other  two  cities  of  Pelagonia  were  mined ;  for  tliat 
Pelagoaia,  or  a  portion  of  it,  once  contained  three, 
ma;  be  inferred  from  the  adjunct  Tripolitis, 
pveo  to  it  bj  Strabo  (vii.  p.  327).  The  town,  which, 
from  the  circumstance  of  its  having  been  the  capital 
of  the  Fourth  Macedonia,  must  have  been  of  some 
bnportance,  existed  till  a  late  period,  as  it  is  noticed 
in  the  Synecdamu  of  Hierocles,  and  b;  the  Byzan- 
tine historian,  Ualchus  of  Phikdelphis,  who  speaks 
of  the  strength  of  its  citadel  (aj>.  Const  Porph. 
Smarpt.  <fe  Legat.  p.  81).  From  its  advantageous 
pnitkn  it  was  occupied  bj  Manuel  Comnenus,  in 
the  war  with  GcTxa  11.  and  the  Hungarians.  (Nicet. 
p.  67;  Le  Beau,  Bat  Empin,  vol  xvi.  p.  141.)  The 
name  of  Pelagonia  still  exists  as  the  designatico  of 
the  Qmk  metropolitan  bishopric  of  BitiHa  or  ifo- 
maMM,  DOW  the  chief  place  of  the  snmnDding 
coontiy,  and  the  ordinary  residence  of  the  governor 
of  RmtUi.  At  or  near  the  town  are  many  ves- 
tiges of  andent  buildings  of  Roman  times.  The  dis- 
trict was  exposed  to  invasions  from  the  Dardani, 
who  bordeied  on  the  N.,  for  which  reasons  the  com- 
munication ("fauces  Pelagoniae,"  Liv.  xzxi.  34) 
were  carefully  guarded  by  the  kings  of  Macedonia, 
being  nf  great  importance,  as  one  of  the  direct  en- 
rol. IL 
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trances  (ran  Illyricum  into  Mac^onia  by  the  course 
of  the  river  Drilon.  Between  the  NE.  extremity. 
Mt.  Ljubalrin,  and  the  Klisura  of  DevH.  there  are 
iu  the  mighty  and  continuous  chain  of  Scardus 
(above  7000  feet  high)  only  two  parses  fit  for  an 
army  to  cross,  one  near  the  N.  extremity  of  the 
chain  from  Kalhmdtlt  to  Pritremli  or  Peruerm, 
a  very  high  **  ool,"  not  less  than  5000  feet  above  the 
sea-level;  the  other  considerably  to  the  S ,  and  lower 
as  well  as  easier,  nearly  in  the  latitude  of  A'kridha. 
Leake  {Northern  Greece,  vol.  iii.  pp.  318 —  322)  is  of 
opinion  that  the  pa.-'sea  of  Pelagonia,  in  which  Per- 
seus was  stationed  by  his  fatlier  Philip,  were  tiiis 
latter  depreswion  in  the  chain  over  which  the  modem 
road  iTom  Seotha  or  Scutari  runs,  and  the  Via 
Egnatia  travelled  formerly.  The  Dlyrian  Aotari- 
atae  and  Dardani,  to  the  N.  of  Pelagonia,  do  doubt 
threatened  Macedonia  from  the  foaam  pass,  to  the 
NE.  of  the  monntain-chain  of  Scardns.  (Comp, 
Grate,  (Sreece,  c.  xxv.  and  the  references  there  to 
Pouqueville,  Bond,  Griscbach,  and  MUller.)  Styro- 
ban  or  Stubara,  was  situated  apparently  on  til* 
Erigon,  as  ah»  were  moot  of  the  Pelagonian  towns. 
Polybius  (v.  108)  speaks  of  a  Pel^nian  town 
named  PissAEitu  (Uurtrcuoy).  Ptolemy  (2.  c.)  as- 
signs to  the  Pelagones  the  two  towns  of  Andra- 
ristns  or  Euristus  {Pott.  Tab.,  the  orthography 
is  not  quite  certain),  and  Stobl  [E.  B.  J  ] 

PELASGI  (n<Xaa7o(),  an  ancient  race,  widely 
spread  over  Greece  and  the  coasts  and  islands  of  the 
Aegean  sea  in  prehistoric  times.  We  also  find  traces 
of  them  in  Asia  Minor  and  Italy. 

1.  The  Pclatffiane  in  Greece. — The  earliest  men- 
tion of  the  Pelasgi  is  in  Homer  {IL  il  681),  who 
enumerates  several  Thessall^n  tribes  as  liimii>hing 
a  contingent  under  the  command  of  Achillex,  and 
among  them  "  those  who  dwelt  in  PeUisgian  Argos." 
Homer  also  speaks  of  Epirus  as  a  chief  abode  of  th* 
Pelasgi;  for  Achilles  addressee  Zeus  as  AaSuvM, 
nt\aayiK4.  (IL.  xvi.  233.)  And  this  agrees  with 
Hesiod's  description  of  Dodona  as  the  "seat  of  the 
Pelasgi."  (Fragm.  xviii.)  So  in  the  SuppUce*  of 
Aeschylus,  the  king  declares  hunself  to  be  ruler  of 
tlie  country  through  which  the  Algus  and  the 
Strrinon  flow,  and  also  of  the  whole  of  the  land  of 
the  Perrhaebi,  near  the  Paeonians,  and  the  Dodoneau 
mountains,  as  far  as  the  sea.  (JSuppL  250,  seq.). 
Herodotus  tells  us  he  found  traces  of  the  Pelasgi  at 
Dodona,  where  he  says  they  worshipped  all  the  ^ods, 
without  giving  a  name  to  any  (ii.  52).  Cum  pare 
his  mythic  account  of  the  two  priestesMiS  at  D>Klona 
(ii.  56)  with  Homer's  description  of  tlie  Setji.  (IL 
xvi.  234,  seq.) 

Strabo(v.p.221,C.)says:  "  Nearly  all  are  agreed 
about  the  Pefaugi,  that  they  were  an  ancient  tribe 
(ipvhati)  spread  over  the  whole  of  Hellai,  and  espe> 
cially  by  the  side  of  the  Aeolians  in  'I'hessaly. . . . 
And  that  part  of  Thessaly  is  called  Peksgian  Argoe, 
which  extends  from  the  ooast  between  the  ontlet  of 
the  Peneins  and  Thermopylae  as  far  as  the  mountain 
range  of  Pindus,  because  the  Pelasgians  were  masten 
ofthatregiin."* 

We  also  hear  of  the  Pelasgi  inBoeotia,  where 
they  dwelt  for  a  time,  after  having,  iu  conjunction 
with  the  Thracians,  driven  out  the  Aones,  Temmices, 
Leleges  and  Hyantes.  Afterwards  Ihry  were,  in 
their  turn,  driven  out  by  the  former  inhabitants,  and 
took  refuge  at  Athens  under  Mt,  Hymettus,  part  of 


*  Argos  probably  mean*  a  plain,  see  Kruse's 
Bdlat  (voL  i.  p.  404X 
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the  city  beinf;  called  after  their  name.  (Strab.  a. 
p.  401.)  And  Attic  historians  speitk  of  their  resi- 
dence there,  and  sa;  that  on  account  of  their  mi- 
f^tor;  disposition  they  were  called  wt\apyol  (storks) 
b;  the  Attic  people.  (Strab.  t.  p.  S2I.)  This  is 
the  character  generally  giren  to  the  Pelasgi,  and  it 
is  enrioos  to  find  Herodotns  (i.  56)  contrasting  the 
stationary  habits  of  the  Pelasgians,  with  the  love  of 
wandering  exhibited  by  the  Hellenic  Dorians.  For 
even  bis  own  acconnt  of  the  Pelasgi  disproree  his 
general  statement;  since  they  could  not  hare  existed 
m  so  many  different  qturters  as  be  assigns  to  them 
withnat  several  migrations,  or — which  he  nowhere 
aneits — an  almost  nnireraal  extension  over  Greece 
and  its  dependencies.  It  is  true  that  be  says  (ii.  56) 
that  Hellas  was  (onaa]j  called  PeUsgia,  and  Thn- 
<7dides  speaks  (i.  3)  o(  tlie  name  Hellas  being  of 
comparatiTely  recent  date,  and  of  the  Pelasgic  name 
being  the  most  prevalent  among  the  tribes  of  Greece; 
bat  this  does  not  acconnt  for  the  Pelasgi  being  found 
in  Asia  (Horn.  11.  x.  429),  and  for  their  having  in- 
trodaced  Egyptian  rites  into  Greece.  (Herod,  ii.  51.) 
Their  sojoom  in  Attica  is  related  by  Herodotns, 
who  says  (vi.  137)  that  they  had  a  portion  of  ground 
under  Mt  Hymettus  assigned  them  as  a  reward  for 
their  sarrices  in  bailding  the  wall  of  the  Acropolis 
at  Athens.  From  this  Hecataens  said  they  were 
driven  out  by  the  Athenians  from  envy,  because 
their  land  was  the  best  cultivated.  The  Athenians, 
however,  says  Herodotns,  ascribe  their  expulsion  to 
their  licentioos  conduct  Thucydides  also  (ii.  17) 
mentions  tbe  Pelasgic  settlement  beneath  the  Acro- 
polis, and  the  oracle  relating  to  it. 

In  the  passages  above  quoted  Herodotus  speaks 
of  the  Pelasgi  as  of  foreign  extraction.  In  another 
passage  (viii.  44)  he  tells  us  that  the  Athenians 
were  formerly  Petasgians,  and  were  so  called,  witlr 
the  surname  of  Cranai.  They  were  called  suc- 
ceuively  Cecropidae,  Erechtbeidae  and  lones. 

Strabo  (xiii.  p.  621)  ii.entions  a  legend  that  the 
inhabitants  of  Mt.  Fhricion  near  Thermopylae  made 
a  descent  upon  the  place  where  Cyme  afterwards 
stood,  and  found  it  in  the  poesession  of  Pelagians, 
who  had  suffered  Aram  tbe  Trojan  War,  but  were 
nevertheless  in  possession  of  Larissa,  which  was  about 
70  stades  from  Cyme. 

We  find  traces^of  the  Pehugi  in  several  parts  of 
the  Peloponnese.  Herodotus  (i.  116)  speaks  of  Ar- 
cadian Pelasgians,  and  (vii.  94)  tells  us  that  tbe 
Innians  in  Achaen  were  formerly  called  Pelasgian 
Aegialeans  (or  Pelasgians  of  the  coast).  After 
Danans  and  Xnthus  came  to  Peloponneeni,  they 
were  called  lonians,  from  Ion,  son  of  Xuthus. 

In  the  passage  of  Aeschylus  before  refsrred  to 
(Si^l  230)  Argos  is  called  Pelasgian;  tbe  king  of 
Argos  is  aim  called  Kvaf  IlcXair^ui'  (v.  327),  and 
throughout  tbe  play  the  words  Argive  and  Pebugian 
are  lued  indiscriminately.  So,  too,  in  the  Prome- 
thens  Vinctus  (v.  860),  Argolis  is  called  "  tbe  Pe- 
lasgian Und."  In  a  fragment  of  Sophocles  (Inachus) 
tbe  king  is  addressed  as  lord  of  Aigoe  and  (rf  the 
Tyrrheni  Pelasgi. 

Strabo  (rii.  p.  321)  speaks  of  Pelasgians  taking 
possession  of  part  of  the  Peloponnese,  along  wi^ 
other  barbarous  tribes,  and  (v.  p.  221)  says  that 
Ephorus,  on  Hesiod's  authority,  traces  the  origin  of 
the  Pelasgi  to  Lycaon,  son  of  Pelasgus,  and  that  he 
declares  his  own  opinion  to  be  that  they  were  ori-- 
ginally  Arcadians,  who  chose  a  military  life,  and,  by 
inducing  many  others  to  join  them,  spread  the  name 
for  and  wide,  both  among  tbe  Greeks  and  wherever 
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they  happened  to  come.  "  The' Arcadian  diviiK  or 
heroic  pedigree,"  says  Mr.  Grote  {IIut.Gnece,i<i.'i. 
ch.  ix.),  "  begins  with  Pelasgus,  whom  both  Heaod 
and  Aslns  considered  as  an  indigenous  man,  iboogli 
Aroesilaus  tbe  Argeian  represented  him  as  bnitber 
of  Argos  and  son  of  Zeus  by  Niobe,  danghter  <t 
Phoronens:  this  logographer  wished  to  estabGslia 
community  of  origin  between  the  Argeians  and  tlw 
Arcadians."  For  the  legend  concerning  Lycaon,  wi 
of  Pelasgus,  and  his  fifty  aons,  see  Grote's  Gntoe, 
voL  L  p.  239,  note. 

According  to  Dionynua,  Lycaon,  sod  of  Pehagia, 
lived  eighteen  generations  before  the  Trojan  War  (lib. 
i.  pi  30,  ed.  Keiske) ;  and  tbe  migration  of  tbe  Oa»- 
tians  under  OenoUns,  son  of  Lycaon,  in  the  next 
generation,  is,  in  the  words  of  Pausanias  (viiLS, 
quoted  by  Niebubr),  "  the  earliest  colony,  whether  of 
Greeks  or  baibariana,  whereof  a  recollection  has  been 
preserved." 

Fauiianias  (viii.  2)  gives  the  popular  h^end  onr- 
rent  among  the  Arcadians,  that  Pelasgiu  was  the 
first  man  bom  there;  on  which  be  observes  naively; 
"  But  it  is  likely  that  other  men  were  also  bom  with 
Pelasgus;  for  bow  could  he  have  reigned  withont 
subjects?"  According  to  this  tegeai  PeUsgns  is  a 
regubir  mythic  hero,  surpassing  all  his  contem- 
poraries in  stature  and  wisdom,  and  »j«/-hing  them 
what  to  choose  for  food  and  what  to  alkitain  from. 
The  use  of  beech-mast,  which  the  Pytliian  orads 
(Herod,  i.  66)  ascribed  to  the  Arcadians,  was  taogbt 
them  by  Pelasgus.  His  descendants  became  nnmerooi 
after  three  genentions,  and  gave  their  names  ts 
various  districts  and  many  towns  in  Greece.  Pau- 
sanias also  speaks  of  Pelasgians  coming  from  lolcot 
to  Pylos,  and  driving  out  the  eponymic  fouuder  (ir. 
36.  §  1). 

Dionysius  adopts  the  Achaean  legend,  vis.  that 
the  first  abode  of  the  Pelasgi  was  Acbaic  Argos. 
There  they  were  autochthons,  and  todc  their  name 
from  Pelasgus.  Six  generationii  afterwards  they  left 
Peloponnesus,  and  migrated  to  Haemonia,  tbe  leaders 
of  the  colony  being  Achaeus,  and  Phthios,  and  Pe- 
lasgus, sons  of  Ladssa  and  Poseidon.  These  thm 
gave  names  to  three  districts,  Achaea,  Phthiotii, 
and  Pelasgiotis.  Here  they  abode  for  five  generations, 
and  in  the  sixth  they  wen  driven  out  of  Tbesnly 
by  the  Curetes  and  Leleges,  who  are  now  called 
Locrians  and  Aetolians,  irith  whom  were  joined  many 
others  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  district  of  Mt.  Pb> 
nassus,  led  by  Deucaliim  (i.  17.  p^  46).  They  dis- 
persed in  different  directions  :  some  settled  in  His- 
tiaeotis,  between  Olympus  and  Ossa;  others  in 
Boeotia,  Phocis,  and  Enboea;  the  main  body,  how- 
ever, Uxk  refuge  with  their  kinsmen  in  Epirns,  il 
the  neighbourhood  of  Dodona    (i.  18). 

We  now  come  to 

II.  The  PeUugiani  «  th«  IiUmdt  of  On  Atgea*. 
— Homer  (&<i  xix.  175 — 177)  mentions  tbe  Pe- 
lasgi (called  itiet),  as  one  of  the  five  tribes  in  Crete, 
the  remaining  four  being  tbe  Achaeans,  Eteocretes, 
Cydones,  and  Dorians  (called  rpixdk'O-  SeeStrabo's 
comment  on  this  passage  (v.  p.  221),  and  x.  p]x  475, 
476),  when  two  difiisrent  expbmations  of  the  epitbet 
rpixduHi  are  given. . 

Herodotus  (ii.  51)  speaks  of  PeUsgi  living  in 
Samot  braes,  where  they  performed  the  mysteries 
called  Samothracian  orgies. 

Lemnos  and  Imbros  were  also  inhabited  by  Ac" 
(v.  26).  So  also  Strabo  (v,  p.  221),  quoting  Anti- 
cleides.  Thucydides  (iv.  109)  speaks  of  tbe  Tyr- 
rtieni  Pelasgi,  who  occupied  Lemnos ;  and  Paosaoiis 
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.(Vu>  S.  §  S)  saya  the  Pelaspans  drove  ont  the  Hi- 
117WI11  and  Lacedaemouians  from  Lemnos.  The  per- 
petrmton  cf  the  Lemoian  maseacre  were  Pelasgiaiis. 
(Uerod.  vi.  138—140  ;  cooipan  Find.  Pj/ti.  Od. 
IT.  448  [252,  Bkh.];  Orph.  Arg.  v.  ilO;  Stanley, 
Comm.  m  Aach.  Choiph.  631.) 

Herodotus  also  reckons  the  inhabitants  of  seven- 
teen islands  00  the  coast  of  Asia  aii  belonpn^  to  the 
Pehu^ian  race  (vii.  95).  According  to  Strabo  (xiii. 
p.  621)  Henecrates  declared  the  whole  coast  of 
looiii,  b^inning  at  Mycale,  to  be  peopled  by  Felasgi, 
and  the  neighboarin^  islands  likewine:  "and  the 
Lesbians  say  they  were  under  the  conunand  of 
Pylaens,  who  was  called  by  the  poet  the  leader  of 
the  Pelasgi,  and  from  whom  their  mountain  was 
called  PyUeom.  And  the  Chians  say  their  founders 
were  Pelasgi  from  Thessalyi" 

Diooysius  (i.  18)  says  that  the  fimt  Pelasgian 
colony  was  led  by  Uacar  to  Lesibos,  after  the  Pelasgi 
had  been  driven  out  of  Thessaly. 

Diodonis  Sicolos  (v.  81)  gives  a  different  account 
of  this  colony.  He  says  that  Xantlius,  the  son  of 
Triopas,  chi^  of  the  Pelasgi  from  Argos,  settled 
first  in  Lycia,  and  afterwards  crossed  over  with  his 
fellowera  into  Lesboa,  which  he  found  unoccupied, 
and  divided  among  them.  This  was  seven  genera- 
tions before  the  flood  of  Deucalion.  When  this  oc- 
curred Lesbos  was  desolated,  and  Macareus,  grandson 
of  Zens  (according  to  Hesiod),  occupied  it  a  second 
time,  and  the  island  received  its  name  from  hifr  son- 
in-law.  Scymnos  of  Chios  (quoted  by  Kruse,  Hdlas) 
speaks  of  Pelasgians  being  in  Sciatlica  and  ScyroB. 

We  next  come  to 

IIL  The  Pebugiam  in  Asia.— Oo  this  point  we 
have  Homer's  authority  that  there  were  Pelasgians 
among  the  Trojan  allies,  ranked  with  Leieges,  Cau- 
ceoes,  and  Lycians,  and  called  Sioi.  (/t  z.  429.) 
One  of  these  was  killed  by  AJaz,  in  the  battle  over 
the  body  of  Patroclus, — Hippotbons,  son  of  Lethus. 
(/t  xvu.  288.) 

Herodotus  speaks  (vii.  42)  of  Antandros  as  a 
Pelasgian  city,  and  afterwards  (vii.  95)  says  that 
the  AeoUans  were  formerly  called  Pelasgians  by  the 
Hellenes,  and  that  when  they  fought  against  the 
Greeks  they  wore  Helleuic  armour. 

Strabo  (v.  p.  221)  quotes  Homer's  statement  tliat 
the  neighbours  of  the  Cilicians  in  the  Troas  were 
Pelasgiaoi,  and  that  they  dwelt  about  Larissa.  {IL 
ii.  841.)  This  name  probably  signifies  a  fortress 
bnilt  on  a  pr«ci]Jce  or  overhai^ing  rock,  and  is  an 
indication,  wherever  it  occurs,  of  the  presence  of 
Pelasgi.  There  were  several  places  of  the  same 
name  in  Greece  and  two  or  three  in  Asia  Minor, 
which  are  enumerated  by  Strabo  (iz.  p.  440,  xiii. 
p.  620).  Aocording  to  this  geographer  most  of  the 
Carians  were  Leieges  and  Pelasgi.  They  first  occu- 
pied the  islands,  then  the  sea-coast.  He  argues, 
from  Homer's  expression  "  the  tribes  of  Pelasgians  " 
( A  ii.  840),  that  their  number  was  considerable. 

Diooysius  (i.  18)  says  that  the  Pelasgi,  on  being 
driren  oat  of  Thessaly,  croesed  over  into  Asia,  and 
acquired  many  caties  on  the  sea-coast 

Two  cities  were  in  existence  in  the  time  of  He- 
rodotus, namely,  ScyUce  and  Plade,  on  the  Pro- 
pootis,  which  he  believed  to  be  Pelasgian  cities,  and 
which,  he  says  (L  57),  spoke  simihu'  dialects,  bnt 
unlike  tlieir  neighbotus.  That  dialect  was,  on 
Herodotus's  tesUmony,  not  Greek,  but  resembling 
the  dialect  of  the  Crotoniatae,  or  raAer  Crestonians, 
a  tribe  among  the  Edones  in  Thrace. 

Bishop  Thirlwall,  comparing  this  passage  with 
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another,  in  which  HerodMus  is  enumerating  the 
dialects  that  prevailed  among  tlie  Ionian  Greeks, 
and  nses  the  same  terms,  infers  firom  the  comparison 
tliat  '°  the  Pelasgian  language  which  Herodotus 
heard  on  the  Hellespont  and  elsewhere  sounded  to 
him  a  strange  jargon ;  as  did  the  dialect  of  Epfaesns 
to  a  Milesian,  and  as  the  Bolognese  does  to  a  Flo- 
rentine "  (vol.  i.  p.  53).  Mr.  Grote  'difiers  from 
Bishop  Thirlwall  in  his  estimate  of  these  expressions 
of  Herodotus,  who,  he  thinks,  must  have  known 
better  than  any  one  whether  a  language  which  be 
heard  was  Greek  or  not,  and  concludes  that "  He- 
rodotus pronounces  the  Pelasgians  of  his  day  to 
speak  a  substantive  language  dilfering  from  Greek; 
but  whether  diflering  from  it  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree  (e.  g.  in  the  degree  of  Latin  or  of  Phoenician), 
we  have  no  means  of  deciding"  (voL  i.  pp.  851 — 
353). 

Heeren  (^Ancient  Greece,  p.  38,  note)  has  some 
remarks  on  Herodotus's  opinion  respecting  the  lan- 
guage spoken  by  the  Pelasgians  in  his  day,  in  wbidi 
he  seems  to  raise  an  imaginary  difficulty  that  he 
may  have  the  pleasure  of  overthrowing  it. 

Before  quitting  the  coasts  of  the  Aegean,  it  is 
necessary  to  quote  Thacydldes's  observation  (iv. 
109),  that  "  the  Pelasgian  race  is  said  to  be  the 
most  widely  prevalent  in  the  Chalcidic  peninsula 
and  in  the  adjoining  islands;"  and  the  legend  pre- 
served by  Athenaeus  (xiv.  p.  639),  "  that  Tbessaly 
was,  in  the  time  of  Pelasgos,  suddenly  converted  by 
an  earthquake  fi;()m  a  vast  lake  into  a  fertile  plain, 
irrigated  by  the  Peneius,  the  waters  of  which  be- 
fore had  been  shut  in  by  mountains." 

The  hitter  is  a  poetical  version  of  a  geological 
truth,  which,  though  not  falling  within  the  province 
of  history,  recommends  itself  at  once  to  the  notice  of 
the  geographer. 

We  now  come  to 

IV.  The  Pelatgiant  in  Italy. — Legendary  history 
has  connected  the  Felasgio  race  with  more  than  one 
portion  of  the  Italic  peninsula.  The  name  Oenotria, 
by  which  the  southern  part  of  Italy  was  formerly 
known  (see  Aristotle,  Pol.  vii.  10)  suggests  an  af- 
finity between  the  early  inhabitants  of  that  country 
and  the  Arcadian  Pelasgians.  The  name  Tyrrheni 
or  Tyrseni,  which  we  hare  seen  is  used  identically 
with  that  of  Pelasgi,  suggests  another  link.  In- 
niunerable  legends,  which  furnished  logograpbers 
with  the  subject-matter  of  their  discourse,  connected 
the  Umbrians,  the  Peucetians,  and  other  tribes  in 
the  north  of  Italy  ai>d  on  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic 
with  the  Pelasgians  from  Epims  and  Thessaly. 
Some  of  these  are  given  by  Straba  He  quotes 
Anticleides  to  the  efiect  that  some  of  the  Lemnian 
Pelasgians  croesed  over  into  Italy  with  Tyrrhenus, 
son  of  Atys  (v.  p.  221).  Again,  he  quotes  Hiero- 
nymns's  assertion,  that  the  Tbessalian  Pelasgians 
were  driven  out  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Latissa 
by  the  Lapithae,  and  took  refuge  in  Italy  (iz. 
p.  443). 

Pausanias's  account  of  the  Pelasgian  colony  led 
by  Oenotms  has  already  been  given.  Dionysius 
(i.  1 1.  p.  30)  confirms  it,  saying  "  Oenotms  eon 
of  Lycaon  led  a  colony  into  Italy  seventeen  ge- 
nerations before  the  Trojan  War."  According  to 
Dionysius,  a  colony  of  Pelasgians  came  over  from 
Theasaly  and  settled  among  the  Aborigines,  with 
whom  they  waged  war  against  the  Sicels  (i.  17.  p. 
45.) 

I      Another  body  came  firom  the  neighbourhood  of 
I  Dodona,  whence,  finding  the  territory  unable  to  sup- 
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port  them,  ihty  cnsseJ  over  in  ships  to  Italy,  called 
Satarma,  in  obedience  to  the  oracle.  The  winds 
bore  them  to  Spines,  on  one  of  the  mouths  of  the  Po, 
where  they  established  themselves,  and  by  the  help 
of  their  fieet  anjoired  great  power.  They  were, 
however,  eventually  driven  out  by  an  insurrection  of 
the  neighbouring  barbarians,  who  were  in  turn  over- 
powered by  the  Romans  (i.  18).  The  PeUsgians 
thence  migrated  inUnd,  crossed  the  Apennines,  and 
entered  the  country  of  the  Umbrians,  who  bordered 
on  the  Aborigines,  and  extended  over  a  great  part  of 
Italy,  l)eiiig  a  numerous  and  powerful  people.  Here 
they  established  themselves  for  some  time,  and  took 
some  small  towns  from  the  Umbrians;  bat,  being 
overpowered  by  them,  they  removed  into  the  country 
of  the  Aborigines.  When  they  came  to  Cotyle,  they 
recognised  the  spot  where  the  oracle  had  told  them 
they  were  to  oO^r  up  a  sacrifice  to  Jupiter,  Pluto, 
and  Phoebus.  On  this  they  invited  the  Aborigines, 
who  came  to  attack  them,  to  join  alliance  with 
them ;  which  invitation  they,  being  hard  pressed  by 
the  Siculi,  accepted,  and  gave  the  Pehisgi  Velia  to 
dwell  in.  The  latter  then  helped  the  Aborigines  to 
conquer  Crotona  in  Umbria,  and  to  drive  the  Sicels 
out  of  their  Und.  Together  they  founded  several 
cities,  Caere,  Agylla,  Pisa,  Satamium,  and  others, 
which  were  taken  by  the  Tyrrhenians.  Dionysins 
says  that  Phalerium  and  Fescennia  retained  in  his 
time  certain  fiiint  traces  of  the  old  Pelaagic  popula- 
tion, especially  in  the  weapons  of  war — ^vii.  Argolic 
■pears  and  shields — and  the  institution  of  fetials, 
and  other  religious  rites.  There  was  a  temple  of 
Hera  at  Falerium,  exactly  like  that  at  Argos,  where 
were  similar  sacrifices,  and  similar  priestesses,  cane- 
pbori,  and  choruses  of  maidens. 

Tlie  Pelasgi  also  occupied  parts  of  Campania, 
driving  out  the  Auronci,  and  founded  Larissa  and 
other  cities.  Some  of  these  remained,  after  under- 
going many  changes  of  inhabitants,  in  Dionysius's 
time.  Of  Larissa  there  was  no  memorial  save  the 
name,  and  this  was  not  commonly  known  ;  but  its 
site  was  not  lar  from  Forum  Popilii.  (Plin.  iii.  15.) 
They  took  many  cities  from  the  Sicels,  too,  and 
established  their  power  along  the  coast  and  inland. 

The  Pelasgi,  having  driven  out  the  Sicels,  increased 
in  power  and  extent  of  territory.  Eventually,  how. 
ever,  they  incurred  tlie  anger  of  the  gods,  and  suffered 
▼arioos  penalties  at  their  bands.  On  consulting  the 
oracle,  they  were  told  that  they  bad  neglected  to 
perform  their  oaths,  in  not  sacrificing  their  first-born 
as  well  as  the  fruits  of  the  field.  Myrsilna  tolls  this 
story,  adding  that  the  Pelasgi  were  soon  dispersed  in 
difiiBrent  directions,  some  returning  to  Greece,  and 
others  remaining  in  Italy  by  the  friendly  intervention 
of  the  Aborigines.  They  were  a  warlike  race,  and 
acquired  great  skill  in  naval  matters  from  their  resi- 
dence with  the  Tyrrhenians.  On  this  account  they 
were  often  invited  by  other  nations  to  serve  as  auxili- 
aries, and  were  called  by  the  names  Tyrrheni  and 
I'elasgi  indiscriminately  (i.  18 — 23). 

Respecting  the  former  name  he  says  that  it  was 
given  them  on  accountof  the  forts,  rtifxreit, which  they 
built  Hellanicns  of  Lesbos  says  that  the  Tyrrheni, 
formerly  called  Pelasgi,  received  the  name  which  they 
bear  after  their  arrival  in  Italy.  For  the  counter- 
theory  of  Myisilus  see  Dionys.  i.  28. 

Dionysius  thinks  all  are  mistaken  who  hold  the 
TyiTlieni  and  the  Pelasgi  to  lie  the  same  race.  He 
thinks  no  argument  can  be  drawn  from  the  fact  of 
their  names  being  used  indiscriminately,  as  that  was 
Tiny  common,  e.  g.,  iu  the  case  of  the  Trojans  and 
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Phrygians.  Horeover,theGrpeks  called  nil  Italuns—^ 
Latiai,  Umbrians,  Ausones,  Ac— Tyrhenians.  Even 
Rome  was  believed  by  many  to  be  a  Tyrrhene  city. 
Dionysius  quotes  Herodotus  (i.  57)  in  snpport  of  his 
opinion  that  the  Pelasgians  and  Tyrrhenians  are  not 
of  the  same  origin.  It  would  be  a  wonderful  thing, 
he  says,  if  the  Crotoniatae  spoke  the  same  dialect  as 
the  PUcieni  on  t)ie  Hellespont,  both  being  Pelas- 
gians, but  should  not  speak  the  same  dialect  as  the 
Tyrrhenians,  if  they  were  also  Pelasgi.  For  the 
contrary  of  the  proposition — if  A/jLoy\wr<roi,  th«i 
SfjLot0Pus — holds  good  ;  i.  e.  if  ^AAoYAeMriroi,  then 
iAXo(0K<ii.  If  the  case  were  reversed,  there  might 
be  a  show  of  reason  for  believing  them  of  the  same 
origin  ;  for  it  might  be  said  that  distance  had  ob- 
literated early  traces  of  resemblance:  but  when  they 
are  so  near  each  other  as  the  Crotoniatae  and  Tyr- 
rheni this  supposition  is  untenable  (i.  29). 

Hence  Dionysius  believes  the  Pelasgians  and  Tyr- 
rhenians to  be  distinct  He  sums  up  all  by  saying 
that  those  Pelasgians  who  survived  the  final  disper- 
sion and  ruin  of  the  race  existed  among  the  Aborigines, 
and  their  descendants  helped  them  and  other  tribes 
to  build  Rome  (i.  30). 

It  is  unnecessary  to  remark  the  difference  between 
Crotona  in  Umbria  and  Creston  in  Thrace,  which 
Dionysius  unsuspectingly  passes  over.  The  above 
somewhat  lengthy  extracts  have  been  made  from  hia 
Roman  Antiquities,  because  they  give  ns  a  very  fair 
specimen  of  the  way  in  which  scattered  traditions 
were  dressed  up  in  a  qussi-historical  garb,  and  decked 
out  with  any  stray  evidence  which  local  names  or 
language  might  supply. 

The  common  native  tradition  of  the  Latins  only 
testifies  to  an  immigration  of  so  called  Ahorigines, 
not  to  any  mixture  of  Pehugi  with  them.  On  tin 
other  hand,  another,  which  has  reoeind  the  testi- 
mony of  Varro,  and  which  agrees  in  other  tespecta 
with  the  narration  of  Dionysius,  speaks  of  an  im- 
migration of  Pelasgians,  but  says  nothing  of  Aborigines 
mixed  with  or  allied  with  them.  Certain  Roinan 
historians  haTe  combined  these  two  traditions  in  a 
different  way  to  that  of  Dionysins,  making;  the 
Aborigines,  namely,  declare  themselves  to  be  one  and 
the  same  people  with  the  Pelssgians.  This,  for  in- 
stance is,  without  any  doubt,  the  meaning  of  Cato's 
assertion  that  the  Aborigines  came  over  into  Italy 
many  generations  before  the  Trojan  War,  out  at 
Achaia;  for  so  be  named  the  old  Pelasgic  Greece 
by  the  common  appellation  of  his  time.  (Schw^ler, 
Jidmitche  Gach.  iii.  8.)  We  find  the  same  traditioa 
of  a  Pelasgic  immigration  into  Latium  confirmed  by 
many  other  testimonies.  Pliny  declares  that  writing 
was  brought  into  Latium  by  the  Pelasgi.  It  is  a 
question,  however,  whether  by  these  Pelasgi  he  means 
diose  who  came  out  of  Tfaessaly  and  Doduna,  or  the 
Arcadians  of  Evander. 

Other  traditions  assert  the  name  of  Rome  to  be 
PeUsgian,  and  derive  the  Saturnalia  from  a  feast 
originally  instituted  by  the  Pehisgians  who  settled 
on  the  Satnmian  hilL 

"  In  other  parts  of  Italy  we  stumble  repeatedly," 
says  Schwegler,  "  on  the  same  wide-extended  name. 
Thus,  it  is  said  that  the  Hemici  were  descended 
from  the  Pelasgi.  Picennm  also  is  said  to  have  beea 
occupied  by  the  Pelasgi.  Report  also  says  that 
the  towns  of  Nuceria,  Herculaneum,  and  Pompeii 
were  founded  by  them,  or  that  they  dwelt  there  for 
a  certain  time.  Other  instances  have  been  already 
given  of  towns  and  districts  with  which  legendary 
history  has  associated  the  name  of  the  Pelasgi.' 
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la  short,  the  vhole  of  Italj  was,  if  wa  are  to  be- 
Jwre  the  xuthorities  addored,  inhabited  in  ancient 
times  br  the  Pelasgians.  In  later  times  they  appear 
asTassalaof  tbeltaliots;  the  common  &ie  of  original 
races  tliat  hare  been  subjugated. 

Upon  these  and  similar  traditions  Niebohr  has 
(tronnded  a  hjpothesis,  which  at  present  is  generally 
received,  and  a^nst  which  conclosive  objections  can 
«nlj  be  raised  from  tlie  side  of  comparative  philology. 
Ac^rding  to  Micbohr,  the  Pehisgians  were  the  original 
popolation,  not  only  of  Greece,  bat  also  of  Italy. 
There  was  a  time,  he  said,  when  the  Pelasgians, 
tinnerly  perhaps  the  most  widely-spread  people  in 
Europe,  inhabited  all  the  conntries  from  the  Amos 
and  Pailus  to  the  Bosporus ;  not  as  wandering  tribes, 
as  the  writers  of  history  represent  it,  but  as  firmly- 
rooted,  powerful,  honourable  people.  This  time  lies, 
fur  the  most  part,  before  the  beginning  of  our 
Grecian  history.  However,  at  the  time  that  the 
genotlogLsts  and  Hellanicns  wrote,  there  were  only 
insulated,  dispersed,  and  scattered  fragments  of  this 
immense  nation, — as  of  the  Celtic  race  in  Spain  — 
hke  mountain  summits,  which  stand  out  like  islands 
when  the  lowlands  have  been  changed  by  floods  into 
a  lake.  These  sporadic  Pelasgic  tribes  did  not  seem 
to  these  log<^^{Jiers  to  be  .fragments  and  relics,  but 
colnoies  tlial  had  been  sent  out  and  bad  migrated, 
like  the  equally  scattered  colonies  of  tlie  Hellenes. 
Hence  the  numerous  traditions  about  the  expeditions 
ind  wanderings  of  the  Pelasgi.  All  tnese  traditions 
are  wiihout  the  slightest  historical  value.  They  are 
nothing  but  a  hypothesis  of  the  logograpbers,  framed 
out  of  the  supposition  that  those  scattered  colonies 
ef  the  Pelasgi  bad  arisen  and  were  produced  by  a 
series  of  migration.s.  There  is  nothing  historical 
abeot  them,  except,  indeed,  the  fact  which  lies  at  the 
bottom  of  the  hypothesis,  namely,  the  existence  in 
later  times  of  scattered  Pela«gic  tribes, — a  fact  which, 
however,  implies  much  more  the  original  greatness 
and  extension  of  the  Pelasgic  nation.  If  the  PeUs- 
giana  vanish  gradually  as  historical  times  begin,  the 
eame  of  this  is,  that  they  were  transformed  into  other 
natioos.  Thus,  in  Greece  they  became  gradually 
Hellenised,  as  s  nation  which,  in  spite  of  all  distinc- 
tion, was  actually  related  to  the  Hellenes  ;  and  even 
m  Italy  they  form  a  considerable  portion  of  the  later 
tribes  of  the  peninsula  which  owed  their  origin  in  the 
main  to  the  mixture  of  races. 

The  half-Greek  element  which  the  -  Latin  lan- 
gnage  contains,  is,  according  to  this  view  of  Nie- 
bahr'ii,  Pelasgic,  and  owes  its  origin  to  the  Pelasgian 
panion  of  tlie  Latin  nation,  which  Niebuhr  and 
K.  0.  M&ller  (^Etnuier)  agree  in  finding  in  the 
Siculians. 

This  hypothens  of  Niebnhr's,  genenlly  received 
as  it  is, wants,  nevertheless,  a  sound  historical  found- 
ation. It  has  received  at  the  hands  of  Scliwcgler 
(AAn.  CescA.)  a  careful  examination,  and  is  con- 
denmed  on  the  following  grounds :  — 

1.  The  absence  of  any  indigenous  name  for  (he 
Pdasgians  in  Italy. 

2.  The  evident  tnuns  of  Boman  writers  on  the 
subject  having  obtained  their  information  from  lue 
Greek  logograpbers. 

3.  The  contradictory  accounts  given  by  difierent 
writers  of  the  migrations  of  the  Pelascians,  accord- 
ing as  they  follow  Hellanicns  and  Pherecydes  or 
Myrsilna. 

4.  The  absence  of  any  historical  monument  of 
the  Pelasgi  in  Italy,  whether  litnaiy  or  d  auotber 
kuid. 
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It  only  remains  to  make  a  few  general  obvcrra- 
tionson  the  evidence  for  the  existence  of  the  Pelasgi, 
and  on  the  views  taken  by  modem  writers  on  the 
subject. 

1.  The  modem  authorities  on  the  Pelasgi  in 
Greece  are  :  Larcher,  Chronologia  dBerodote,  ch. 
viii.  pp.  215—217;  K.O.  Mailer  Etrusker,  vol.  i. 
Einleitung,  cli.  ii.  pp.  75—100  :  Kruse,  HeUas, 
vol.  i.  p.  398—425;  Mannert.  Geographie,  part  viii. 
introduction,  p.  4;  Thirlwall.  Hitton/  of  Greece, 
ch.  ii.;  Grote,  vol.  i.  ch.  ix.,  vol.  ii.  ch.  ii.  sub  fiuem. 
The  hitter  historian  treats  of  the  Pehisgi  as  belong- 
ing not  to  historical,  but  legendary  Greece.  He 
says,  "  Whoever  has  examined  the  many  conflicting 
systems  respecting  the  Pelasgi, — from  the  literal 
l»lief  of  Cluvier,  Larcher,  and  jRaoul-Rochette,  to 
the  interpretative  and  half-incredulous  pmcesses 
applieil  by  abler  men,  such  as  Niebuhr,  or  0.  Miiller, 
or  Dr.  Thirlwall, — will  not  be  displeased  with  my 
resolntion  to  decline  so  insoluble  a  problem.  No 
attested  facts  aro  now  present  to  us— none  were 
present  to  Herodotus  or  Thucydides  even  in  their 
age  —  on  which  to  build  trustworthy  afiiraiations 
respecting  the  antc-Hclleuic  Peiasgians;  snd,  when 
such  is  the  case,  we  may  without  impropriety  apply 
the  remark  of  Herodotus  respecting  one  of  the 
tlieories  which  be  had  heard  for  explaining  the  in- 
nndation  of  the  Nile  by  a  supposed  connection  with 
the  ocean  —  that  the  man  who  carries  np  his  story 
into  the  invisible  world,  passes  out  of  the  mnge  of 
criticism."  (Vol  ii.  p.  34.").)  Those  who  think 
Mr.  Grote's  way  of  disposing  of  the  question  too 
sunuiiary,  will  find  it  tieated  with  great  patience 
and  a  fiiir  spirit  of  criticism  by  Bishop  Thirlwall. 
The  point  on  which  he  and  Mr.  Grote  differ — 
namely,  the  question  whether  the  language  of  the 
Pelasgi  was  a  rough  dialect  of  the  Hellenic,  or  non- 
Hellenic —  has  been  already  referred  to.  As  we 
possess  no  puMtive  data  fur  determining  it,  it  is 
needless  to  do  more  than  refer  the  render  to  tlie 
passages  ({noted.  Respecting  the  architectural  re- 
mains of  the  Pelasgi  in  Greece,  a  very  few  words 
will  snfBce.  The  Gate  of  the  Lions  at  Mycenae,  men- 
tioned by  Pansanias  (ii.  15 — 16),  is  the  only  monu- 
ment of  the  pla-tic  art  of  Greece  in  preliLstorio 
times.  The  walls  of  Tiryns,  of  polygonal  masonry, 
appear  to  be  of  equal  antiquity,  and  are  ascribed  to 
the  Cyclopes.  [Mycenae.]  These  bear  a  strong 
resemblance  to  the  Tyrrheiio-Pelasgic  remains  in 
Italy,  specimens  of  which  are  given  in  Dempster's 
Elruria  Regalit,  v.  g.  the  walls  of  Cosa,  Segnia 
{Segm)  and  Faesniae  {Fieeole).  And  a  small 
amount  of  evidence  is  thereby  afforded  in  favour  of 
Niebuhr's  theory  of  an  original  Pehisgic  population 
existing  in  the  peninsnlas  of  Greece  and  Italy.  But 
this  is  mnch  diminished  by  the  fact,  that  similar 
remains  are  found  in  parts  of  Asia  Minor  where  no 
traces  exist  of  any  Pelasgic  traditions.  And  we  are 
oblif:ed  therefore  to  fall  back  upon  the  view  first 
adopted  by  A.  W.  Schlegel,  that  the  peninsulas  of 
Greece  and  Italy  were  successively  peopled  by 
branches  of  one  original  nation,  dwelling  once  upon 
a  time  in  the  ceutml  part  of  Western  Asia,  and 
speaking  one  language,  out  of  which,  by  successive 
modifications,  sprang  the  different  Greek  and  Italian 
dialects. 

2.  The  authorities  on  the  Pehisgians  in  Italy  are . 
Niebnhr  (//.  X.  vol.  i.  p.  25,  Tr.);  MUller,  Eiruther 
(quoted  above) ;  Lanzi,  Saggio  di  Lingua  Etrusca, 
^■e^  Flor.  1824;  Lepsius,  titer  die  Tgrrken.  Pe- 
latger  i»  Elmrica,  Leipz.  1842 ;  Steub,  uber  die 
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Urbewohner  RUleni,  ^:,  1843;  Mommsen,  Ph. 
teritalitchen  DiaUcte,  1850 ;  Prichard,  Natural 
Bitlory  of  Man,  vol.  iii.  4;  Heffter,  Getckichte  der 
Latein  Sprache,  p.  1 1 ;  G.  C.  Lenis,  Credibility  of 
early  Roman  Hiitory,  vol.  L  p.  282 ;  and  Schwe- 
gler,  as  quoted  above. 

The  last-mentiooeil  historian,  after  a  carefiil  re- 
view of  all  (hat  ancient  and  modern  authorities 
have  said  on  the  snbject,  agrees  with  Mr.  Grote  in 
oonclading  that  there  is  no  historical  foundation  for 
the  commonly  received  traditions  abont  the  PeUsgi. 
He  says:  "The  traditional  image  of  the  Pelasgic 
race,  everywhere  driven  out,  nowhere  settling  them- 
selves for  good,  —  of  the  race  which  is  everywhere 
uid  nowhere,  always  reappearing,  and  vanishing 
again  without  leaving  any  trace, — the  image  of  this 
gipeey  nation  is  to  me  so  strange,  that  we  most 
entertain  donbts  as  to  its  historic  existence." 

After  they  became  a  powerful  nation  in  Italy,  the 
tradition,  which  Dionysius  follows,  tells  na  that  they 
suddenly  dispersed.  This  is  in  itself  strange ;  butr 
were  any  other  conclusion  of  the  Felasgian  migra- 
tions invented,  we  should  have  to  point  out  Pelas- 
gians  in  Italy,  which  is  impossible.  Nothing  re- 
mains of  them  but  a  few  names  of  places,  which  are 
manifestly  Greek.  Lepsius  thought  an  inscription 
found  at  Agylla  was  Pehugic,  but  Mommsen  (JJn- 
terit.  Dial.  p.  17)  says  it  is  nothing  but  old 
Etruscan. 

It  is  not  difiScnlt  to  accoimt  for  the  prevalence  of 
traditions  relating  to  Pelasgi  in  Italy.  Schwegler 
has  ably  analysed  the  causes  of  this,  and  disproved 
on  historical  and  lingtustic  grounds  the  views  of 
Niebubr  and  0.  HUller,  which  they  set  ap  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  Roman  grammarians. 

There  is  considerable  doubt,  as  he  remarks,  in 
what  light  we  are  to  regard  the  name  Pelasgi,— 
whether  in  that  of  an  ethnographic  distinction,  or  in 
that  of  an  epithet  =3  atUochthonet  or  aborigine: 
We  have  both  in  Greek  and  Latin  words  resembling 
it  sufficiently  in  fonn  to  warrant  this  supposition,— 
V.  g.  noAaloi,  Wa^alxBay,  and  Priscus.  The  change 
from  A  to  r  is  so  common  as  to  need  no  illustration, 
and  the  termination  -yos  is  nearly  the  same  as  -cm. 

These  remarks,  though  they  apply  with  con- 
siderable force  to  the  indiscriminate  use  of  the  word 
Felasgian  as  applied  to  Italian  races,  need  not  affect 
the  statement  of  Herodotus  concerning  tlie  townships 
of  Scylnce,  Placie,  and  Creston,  which  were  accounted 
in  his  time  Pelasgic,  and  spoke  •  diS'ereut  language 
from  their  neighbours. 

That  the  name  Pelasgi  once  indicated  on  existing 
race  we  may  fairly  allow  ;  but  we  caimot  form  any 
historical  conception  of  a  people  whom  Herodotus 
calls  stationary  and  others  migratory,  and  whose  ear- 
liest abode  was  between  the  mountains  of  Osaa  and 
Olympus,  and  aUo  in  Arcadia  and  Argolis.  On  the 
whole  we  can  partly  appreciate  Niebuhr's  feelings 
when  he  wrote  of  the  Pelasgi, — "  The  name  of  this 
jieople  is  irksome  to  the  historian,  hating  as  ho  does 
that  spurious  philology  which  raises  pretensions  to 
knowledge  concerning  races  so  completely  buried  in 
silence."    {Rom.  Hist.  i.  p.  26,  Transl.) 

If  the  Pelasgi  have  any  claims  on  our  attention 
above  other  extinct  races,  it  is  not  because  they  have 
left  more  trustworthy  memorials  of  their  existence, 
but  because  they  occupy  so  considerable  a  space  in 
the  mythic  reconls  of  Greece  and  Italy.     [Q.  B.] 

PELASGIO'TIS.    [Thkssaua.] 

^ELE  (ni(Ai):  Elh.  IliiXaws),  a  small  isbmd, 
'  ug  one  of  a  cluster,  off  the  coast  of  Ionia,  oppo- 
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site  to  ClaiomeDac.  (Thnc  Ttii.  31;  Plin.  t.  31. 
s.  38,  zxxii,  2.  s.  9;  Steph.  B.  «.  v.;  see  Vol  L 
p.  633.  a.) 

PEXECAS  (n<\cm>),  a  mountain  in  Hysia, 
which  lay  between  the  Apian  plain  and  the  river 
M^istos.  (Polyb.  ▼.  77.)  It  is  probably  the  ooD- 
tinuation  of  Ht  Temnns,  separating  the  valley  of 
the  Aesepos  from  that  of  the  Megistns.  It  has  been 
remarked  by  Forbiger  that  there  is  a  striking  simi- 
larity between  this  name  and  that  of  the  woody 
mountain  n\iucoc  mentioned  by  Homer,  at  whose 
foot  Thebe  is  said  to  have  stood,  but  the  positioa  of 
which  was  subsequently  unknown.  (Horn.  IL  vi. 
397,  vii.  396,  425,  xxil  479;  Strab.  xiil  p.  614.) 

PELE'CES.  [AmcA,  p.  326,  a.] 

PELE'NDONES  (nfA,«>8o«j,  PtoL  ii.  6.  §  54), 
a  Celtiberion  people  in  Hispania  Tamconensis,  be- 
tween the  sources  of  the  Dnrios  and  Ibems,  and 
sitnated  to  the  E.  of  the  Arevad.  Under  thie  Bo- 
mans  they  were  in  the  jurisdiction  of  Clunia.  They 
consisted  of  fbnr  tribes,  and  one  of  their  towns  was 
Mumantia.  We  find  also  among  their  cities,  Vison- 
tinm,  Olibio,  Voris,  &c.  (Plin.  UL  3.  s.  4,  iv.  2a 
S.34.)  [T.H.D.] 

PELETHRONIUH  (XltXtBfiywry,  a  port  of 
Mt.  Pelium,  whence  Virgil  gives  the  LaiHthae  the 
epithet  of  PelothroniL  (Strab.  viL  p.  299  ;  Steph.  B. 
».  V. ;  Virg.  Georg.  m.  115.) 

PELIGNI  (ntXlyvot)  a  people  of  Central  Italy, 
occupying  an  inUuid  district  in  the  heart  of  the 
Apennines.  They  bndered  on  the  Uarsi  toward:! 
the  W.,  on  the  Somnites  to  the  &,  the  Frentaoi  on 
the  E.,  and  the  Vestini  to  the  K.  Their  territory 
was  of  Ti*ry  small  extent,  bang  confined  to  the  valley 
of  the  OiSo,  a  tributary  of  the  Atemns,  of  which 
the  ancient  name  is  nowhere  recorded,  and  a  small 
part  of  the  valley  uf  the  Atemus  itself  aloi^  its 
right  bonk.  The  valley  of  the  Giuo  is  me  of  those 
nplond  valleys  at  a  considerable  elevation  above  the 
sea,  mnning  parallel  with  the  course  of  the  Apen- 
nines, which  form  so  remarkable  a  feature  in  the 
configuration  of  the  central  chain  of  those  moantains 
[Afkhnikus].  It  is  separated  from  the  Maxsi  and 
the  basin  of  the  lake  Fudnus  on  the  W.  by  a  nar- 
row and  strongly  marked  mountain  ridge  of  no  great 
elevation ;  while  towards  the  S.  it  terminates  in  the 
lofty  mountain  group  which  connects  the  central 
ranges  of  the  Apennines  with  the  great  mass  of  the 
ifajella.  This  last  group,  one  of  the  most  elevated 
in  the  whole  of  the  Apennines,  attaining  a  height  cf 
9 100  feet  above  the  sea,  rises  on  the  SE.  frootier  of 
the  Peligni ;  while  the  Monte  Morrone,  a  long  ridge 
of  scarcely  inferior  height,  runa  out  firom  the  point 
of  its  Junction  with  the  MtgeUa  in  a  KW.  direction, 
forming  a  gigantic  barrier,  which  completely  shuts 
in  the  Peligni  on  the  NE.,  separating  them  from  the 
Frantani  and  Marrucini.  This  numntain  ridge  is 
almost  continuous  with  that  which  deaoanda  from 
the  Gran  Satto  towards  the  SE.  through  the  country 
of.the  Vestini,  bat  the  great  mountain  barrier  thus 
formed  is  interrupted  by  a  deep  gorge,  thraogh 
which  the  Atemus  forces  its  way  to  the  sea,  having 
turned  abruptly  to  the  NE.  imniediately  after  re- 
ceiving the  river  Gizio  [Atkrhito].  The  secluded 
district  of  the  Peligni  was  thus  shut  in  m  all  sides 
by  natural  barriers,  except  towards  the  N.,  who* 
they  met  the  Vestini  in  the  valley  cf  the  Atermis. 

A  tradition  recorded  by  Festus  (».  v,  Peligni, 
p.  222),  but  on  what  authority  we  kiww  not,  nfn- 
sented  the  Peligni  as  of  Illyrian  origin;  but  this 
statement  is  &r  outweighed  by  the  express  teKtinrany 
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of  Ovid,  that  thty  were  of  Sabine  descent.  (Ovid, 
t'ttsL  iii.  95.)  The  aatbority  of  the  poet,  himself  a 
native  of  the  district,  is  stronglj  confirmed  by  the 
intenial  probabilities  of  the  case,  there  beinj;  little 
doubt  that  all  these  upUnd  valleys  of  the  Central 
Apennines  irere  peopled  b;  the  Sabines,  ivho,  radi- 
atug  from  Amitemum  as  a  centre,  spread  themselves 
towards  the  S.  and  E.  in  the  same  manner  as  thej 
descended  towards  the  valley  of  the  Tiber  on  the  W. 
and  SW.  Hence  the  Peligni  were  of  kindred  race 
with  tbdr  neSghbonrs,  the  Vestini,  Harmcini,  and 
Marsi,  and  this  circnmstsnce,  coapled  with  their 
ICeoKisphical  proximity,  snffidently  explains  the  close 
union  which  we  find  subsisting  in  historical  times 
between  the  four  nations.  It  is  probable,  indeed, 
that  these  fbor  tribes  formed  a  kind  of  lea^e  or 
cnfedenicy  among  themselves  (Liv.  tUL  29),  though 
its  bonds  must  have  been  somewhat  hix,  as  we  find 
them  occasionally  engaging  in  war  or  concluding 
praoe  singly,  though  more  frequently  all  four  would 
adopt  the  same  policy. 

The  first  mention  of  the  Peligni  in  Boman  history 
occurs  in  B.  c.  343,  when  we  are  told  that  the 
Latins,  who  had  been  threatening  war  with  Rome, 
turned  their  arms  against  the  Peligni  (Liv.  vii.  38); 
bat  we  liave  no  account  of  the  causes  or  result  of 
the  war.  Soon  after  we  find  the  Peligni,  as  well  as 
thdr  neighbours,  the  Maisi,  on  friendly  terms  with 
the  Romans,  so  that  they  afforded  a  free  passage  to 
tlie  Roman  army  which  was  proceeding  through 
iiamninm  into  Campania  (Liv.  viii.  6);  and  even 
when  their  neighbours  the  Vestini  declared  them- 
Khres  in  &vanr  of  the  Samnites,  they  seem  to  have 
refused  to  fallow  the  example.  (Id.  viii.  29.)  In 
B.  c.  308,  however,  they  joined  the  Marsi  in  thar 
defection  from  Rome,  and  sharod  in  their  defeat  by 
Fsbios  (Id.  ix.  41);  but  a  few  years  afterwards 
(B.C  304)  they  were  induced  to  sue  for  peace,  and 
obtained  a  treaty,  apparently  on  fiivourahle  terms, 
(rt.  45;  Diod.  xx.  101.)  Prom  this  period  they 
became  the  faithful  and  steadfast  allies  of  Rome,  and 
pve  a  striking  proof  of  their  zeal  in  b.  c.  295,  by 
sitai'king  the  Samnite  army  on  its  retreat  from  the 
great  battle  of  Sentinum,and  cutting  to  pieces  1000 
of  the  fugitives.  (Id.  x.  30.)  After  the  subjection 
of  Italy  by  the  Romans,  the  Peligni  are  seldom 
mentioned  in  history;  but  it  is  certain  that  they 
contitined  to  furnish  regularly  their  contingents  to 
the  Roman  armies,  and,  notwithstanding  their  small 
numbers,  occupied  a  distingtiished  position  among 
the  anxiliary  troops,  the  Pelignian  cohorts  being  on 
atvtnl  occasions  mentionedwith  distinction.  (Dionys. 
XX.  Fr.  Didot;  Ennins,  Aim.  viii.  Fr.  6;  Liv.  xxt. 
14,  xliv.  40.)  Their  name  is  omitted  by  Polybius 
in  his  catalogue  of  the  forces  of  the  Italian  allies  in 
».  c  225  (Pol.  ii.  24),  but  this  is  probably  by  mere 
accident.  During  the  Second  Punic  War  they  main- 
tained unshaken  their  fidelity  to  Rome,  though  their 
territory  was  repeatedly  ravaged  by  Hannibal;  and 
besides  famishing  their  nsnal  quota  to  the  Roman 
armies,  they  were  still  able  in  b.  c.  205  to  raise 
volunteers  for  the  armament  of  Scipio.  (Liv.  xxii.  9, 
xxrL  II,  xxviiL  45.)  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Social 
War,  the  Peligni,  in  conjunction  with  their  neigh- 
buars  and  confederates  the  Marsi,  were  among  the 
fint  to  declare  themselves  against  Rome;  and  the 
choice  of  their  chief  city,  Corfinium,  to  be  the  capital 
of  the  confederates,  and  therefore  the  destined  capital 
of  Italy,  had  their  plans  proved  successful,  at  once 
assigned  tnem  a  prominent  place  among  the  Tuitions 
arrayed  against  Rome.  (Appian,  B.  C.  u  39;  Liv. 
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EpiL  Ixxii;  Oros.  t.  18;  Veil.  Pat.  ii.  16;  Diod. 
xxxvii.  2.)  The  choice  of  Corfinium  was  probably 
determined  by  its  strength  as  a  fortress,  as  well  as 
by  its  central  position  in  regard  to  the  northern  con- 
federates; at  a  later  period  of  the  war  it  was  aban- 
doned by  the  allies,  who  transferred  their  senate  and 
capital  to  Aesemia.  (Diod.  L  e.)  The  name  of  the 
Peligni  is  not  often  mentioned  during  the  war, 
though  it  is  certain  that  they  continued  to  take  an 
active  part  in  it  tbronghout,  and  it  is  probable  that 
they  were  almost  unifonnly  associated  with  the 
Harsi.  But  in  B.  c.  90  we  are  told  that  they  sus- 
tuned  a  severe  defSnt  by  Ser.  Snipicins  Galba  (Liv. 
EpU.  Ixxiii.);  and  before  the  close  of  the  following 
year  they  were  received  to  submission,  t(^elhor  with 
the  Marrucini  and  Vestini,  by  Cn.  Fompeius  Strabo, 
B.  c.  88.  (Liv.  Epit.  Ixxvi.)  It  is  certain  that  the 
Peligni,  as  well  as  their  neighbours,  were  at  this 
time,  or  very  soon  after,  admitted  to  the  Roman 
franchise,  for  the  sake  of  which  they  had  originally 
engaged  in  the  war:  they  were  enrolled  in  the  Ser- 
gian  tribe,  together  with  the  Marsi  and  Sabines. 
(Cic  in  Fatm.  15;  Schol.  Bob.  ad  loc.)  The 
Peligni  again  figure  in  the  history  of  the  Civil  War 
between  Cac»ar  and  Pompey,  B.  c.  49,  when  their 
chief  town,  Corfinium,  was  occupied  by  Domitius 
Ahenobarbus  with  twenty  cohorts,  which  he  had 
raised  for  the  most  part  among  the  Marsi  and 
Peligni,  and  with  which  he  at  first  checked  the  ad- 
vance of  Caesar;  but  the  rapid  spread  of  disalTectian 
among  his  own  troops  quickly  compelled  him  to 
surreiider.  (Caes.  B.  C.  i.  15 — 23.)  Sulmo,  which 
had  lieen  also  garrisoned  by  Domitius,  yielded  without 
resistance  to  Caesar.  (lb.  17.)  The  Peligni,  in 
common  with  the  other  monntain  tribes,  seem  to 
have  retained  to  a  considerable  extent  tlieir  national 
character  and  feeling,  long  after  they  had  became 
merged  in  tlie  condition  of  Boman  citizens,  and  as 
late  as  the  civil  war  between  Vespasian  and  Vitel- 
lius  (a.  d.  69)  they  are  mentioned  as  declaring 
themselves,  as  a  people,  in  favour  of  tlie  former. 
(Taa  Bitt.  iii.  59.)  This  is  the  last  notice  of  them 
which  occurs  in  history ;  but  they  are  described  by 
all  tlie  geographers  as  a  distinct  people,  retaining 
their  separate  nationality.  (Strab.  v.  p.  241 ;  Plin. 
iii.  12.  s.  17;  Ptol.  iii.  1.  §  64.)  For  administrative 
purposes  they  were  included  in  the  Fourth  Region  of 
Augustus  (Plin.  2.  e.) ;  and  in  the  later  division  of 
this  part  of  Italy,  their  territory  was  comprised, 
together  with  that  of  the  Marsi,  in  the  pravinre 
called  Valeria.  {Lib.  Colon,  p.  228).  It  now  forms 
a  part  of  the  province  otAbnaxo  Ulterinn. 

The  position  of  the  Peligni,  surrounded  on  all 
sides  by  the  loftiest  ranges  of  the  Apennines,  while 
the  valley  of  the  Gizio  itself  is  at  a  considerable 
elevation  above  the  sea,  naturally  rendered  the  climate 
one  of  the  coldest  in  Italy.  Horace  uses  the  ex- 
pression "  Peligna  fngora,"  as  one  almost  proverbial 
for  extreme  cold;  and  Ovid,  who  was  a  native  of 
Sulmo,  repeatedly  alludes  to  the  cold  and  wintry 
climate  of  his  native  district.  (Hor.  Cam.  iii.  19. 
8;  Ovid,  Fait  iv.  81,  685,  Tritt.  iv.  9.)  On  the 
other  hand,  it  derived  from  the  same  cause  the  ad- 
vantage of  being  watered  by  numerous  and  perennial 
streams,  fed  by  the  snows  of  the  neighbouring  moun- 
tains, where  they  are  said  to  linger  throughout  the 
snmmer.  (Ovid,  Amor.  ii.  16,  Fatt.  iv.  685.)  The 
broad  valley  of  the  Gmo  was,  however,  sufBciently 
fertile;  it  produced  considerable  quantities  of  corn, 
and  wine  in  abundance,  though  not  of  superior 
quality,  and  s  few  sheltered  spots  would  even  admit 
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of  the  growtli  of  olWes.  (Ovid,  Amor.  ii.  16.  6,  7 ; 
MKrtial,  i.  27.  5,  xiii.  121.)  Of  the  character  of 
t)ie  Pelifini,  we  know  only  that  they  were  esteemed 
tis  riTalling  in  bravery  their  neighbours  the  Murd 
(Plin.  iii.  12.  a.  17;  Cic.  ta  Fatm.  15;  Sil.  ItaL 
viii.  510),  and  that  from  their  secluded  posilion 
they  always  retained  the  primitive  simplicity  of 
tlieir  habits  From  an  expression  of  Horace  it 
would  appear  also  that  they  shared  with  the  Marsi 
the  reputation  of  skill  in  magical  incantations.  (Hor. 
£pod.  17.  60.) 

The  Peligni  bad  only  three  principal  towns,  CoB- 
rniiDK,  Sduio,  and  Supebaequum,  of  which  the 
two  first  only  are  known  historically,  and  were 
doubtless  much  the  most  important  places.  But 
Pliny  notices  all  three  in  his  list  of  towns;  and  the 
same  names  are  found  also  in  the  Liber  Coloniarom. 
(Plin.  I.  c;  Lib.  Colon,  pp.  228,  229.)  Hence 
these  are  obviously  iht  three  alluded  to  by  Ovid, 
when  be  calls  his  native  town  of  Sulmo  "  Peligni 
pars  tertia  ruris"  (_Amor.  ii.  16);  and  it  thus  ap- 
pears there  were  no  other  places  in  the  district 
which  enjoyed  municipal  rank  and  had  a  territory 
of  their  own.  CucuLOH,  mentioned  only  by  Strabo 
(v.  p.  241)  as  situated  to  the  right  of  the  Via 
Valeria,  is  evidently  the  modem  CocuOo,  and  mnst 
have  been  in  the  territory  of  the  Peligni,  but  was 
priibably  an  insignificant  place.  Statulae,  known 
only  from  the  Tabula  as  a  station  on  the  Via  Valeria, 
7  miles  from  Corfinimn,  on  the  £.  of  the  Mens 
Imens,  must  have  been  situated  at  or  near  the  vil- 
lage  of  Goriano. 

The  territory  of  the  Peligni  mnst  always  bare 
been  an  important  point  in  regard  to  the  communi- 
cations of  the  different  nations  of  Central  Italy.  On 
the  one  side  a  natural  pass,  now  known  as  the  Fovea 
Carmo,  called  in  the  Tabula  the  MoNS  Imeus, 
connected  tlie  basui  of  the  Gmo  and  lower  valley 
of  the  Atemus  with  the  land  of  the  Man!  and  basin 
of  the  lake  Fucions ;  on  the  other  the  remarkable 
pass  or  gorge  through  which  the  Atemus  forces  its 
way  just  below  PopaU,  afforded  a  natural  outlet, 
through  which  these  npknd  valleys  had  a  direct 
communication  with  the  sea.  These  two  passes,  in 
conjunction  with  that  which  led  from  the  basin  of 
the  Facinos  to  Oarseoli,  fanned  a  natnral  line  of 
way  from  Rome  and  the  Tyrrhenian  sea  to  the 
Adriatic,  which  was  nndoubtedly  frequented  long 
before  the  Romans  subdued  the  several  nations 
through  which  it  passed,  and  ages  before  the  Via 
Valeria  was  laid  down  as  an  artificial  road.  That 
highway,  indeed,  was  not  continoed  through  the 
land  of  the  Peligni,  and  thence  to  the  sea,  until  the 
reign  of  the  emperor  Claudius  .[CEaFKHNLL].  In 
the  other  direction  also  the  valley  of  the  Gizio, 
opening  into  that  of  the  Atemus,  afitirded  direct 
means  of  communication  with  Beate,  Interamna,  and 
the  valley  of  the  Tiber,  while  at  its  southern  ex- 
tremity a  practicable  pass  led  through  the  heart  of 
the  Apennines  into  the  valley  of  the  Sagrus,  and  thus 
opened  a  direct  line  of  communication  with  the 
interior  of  Samninm.  The  importance  of  this  line 
of  route,  as  well  as  the  eariy  period  at  which  it  was 
frequented,  is  shown  by  the  circumstance  that  it 
was  followed  by  the  Roman  armies  in  B.  c.  340, 
when  the  Samnites,as  well  as  the  Uani  and  Peligni, 
were  friendly,  and  the  revolt  of  the  Latins  cut  off 
their  natural  line  of  march  into  Campania.  (Liv. 
viil  6.) 

This  line  of  road,  as  given  in  the  Tabula,  led 
from  CorBnium  by  Sulmo  to  Aufidena,  imd  thence 
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to  Aentnia  and  Venafiiun.  At  the  distance  of  7 
miles  from  Sulmo  that  itinerary  places  a  station 
called  "  Jovis  Larene,"  evidently  the  site  of  a  temple, 
on  the  highest  part  of  the  pass.  The  spot  is  stQl 
called  Campo  tU  Giom,  and  it  is  probable  that  tfat 
tme  reading  ia  "  Jovis  Pakni,'  the  ai^oining  moun- 
tain  being  still  called  Uoate  di  Pakna,  and  a  village 
or  small  town  at  the  foot  of  it  bearing  the  same 
name.  (Cluver,  lUU.  p.  759;  Holsten.  Not.  ad 
C%iMr.p.l45;BomaDelli,voLiii.p.l65.)  It  thus 
appears  that  the  ancient  road  folkmed  a  more  cir- 
cuitous but  easier  Une  than  the  modem  highroad, 
and  thus  avdded  the  passage  of  the  Piano  di  Onfue 
Miglia,  an  upland  valley  at  the  highest  part  of  the 
fans,  much  dreaded  in  winter  and  spring  on  ac- 
count of  the  terrific  storms  of  wind  and  enow  to 
which  it  is  subject.  (Craven!*  Abraai,  toL  ii.  pjn 
45—50.)  [E.H.B.1 

PELINAEUS.    [Chios.] 

PELINNA,  more  commonly  FELINNAEUU 
(n<AiFva,  Steph.  B.  t.  v. ;  Plin.  ir.  8.  s.  15 ;  Ile- 
Xuvcuor,  Scylax,  p.  25;  Pmd-i^d.  X.4;  Strab. 
iz.  p.  437 ;  Arrian,  Anab.  L  7  ;  Liv.  zszvi  10 ; 
TltKnycuor  on  coins,  Eckhel,  toL  ii.  pi  146  :  £lk, 
ntXtvcaTai),  a  tovm  of  Theesaly,  in  the  didiict 
Histiaeotis,  a  Uttle  above  the  left  bank  of  the 
Peneius.  (Strab.  I.  c.)  It  seems  to  have  beeo  a 
place  of  some  importance  even  in  the  time  of  Pindar 
(J.  c).  Alexander  the  Great  passed  throogh  the 
town  in  his  rapid  march  from  Illvria  to  Boeotia. 
(Arriao,  t  e.)  It  did  not  revolt  from  the  Uace- 
donians  together  with  the  other  Thessalians  after 
the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great.  (Diod.  xviii.  11.) 
In  the  war  between  Antiochus  and  the  Romans, 
B.  c.  191,  Pelinnaeum  was  occupied  by  the  Atha- 
manians,  but  was  soon  afterwards  recovered  by 
the  Remans.  (Liv.  xxxvi.  10, 14.)  There  are  con- 
siderable remains  of  Pelinnaeum  at  Old  KardUii 
or  GardkUa.  "  The  city  occupied  the  £soe  of  a 
rocky  height,  together  with  a  large  quadrai^:ular 
space  at  the  foot  of  it  on  the  south.  The  sontfami 
wall  ia  more  than  half  a  mile  in  length,  and  the 
whole  circumference  near  three  miles."  (Leake, 
Northtm  Greece,  voL  iv.  p.  288.) 

PE'LIUM  (n^AAiov,  Arrian,  Anab.  1 5;  n^Aior, 
Quadratus,  <g>.  SlqA.  B.  t.  v.;  Liv.  zzzi.  40),  a 
town  of  the  Dassaratii,  cm  the  Macedonian  frontier, 
and  commanding  the  pass  which  led  into  that 
coimtry.  From  its  situation  it  was  a  place  of  con- 
siderable importance,  and  'was  attacked  by  Alex- 
ander on  his  return  from  the  expedition  against  the 
Getae,  in  the  war  against  the  two  Illyrian  kings 
Cleitus  and  Ghincias.  Ou  the  defieat  of  the  Illyrians 
Cleitns  set  the  town  on  fire.  Accwdiug  to  Arrian 
({.  c.),  Pelinm  was  situated  at  the  foot  of  a  woody 
mountain,  and  close  to  a  narrow  defile  through 
which  the  Eordaicus  flowed,  leaving  in  one  psit 
space  only  for  four  shields  abreast,  a  description 
which  corresponds  so  exactly  with  the  pass  of  Tam- 
gin,  ac  Klitira  of  UevH,  both  as  to  tjie  river,  and 
breadth  of  one  part  of  the  pass,  that  the  identity 
ran  hardly  be  questioned.  PeUnm  will  then  be 
either  Plidua  ac  Porjani,  but  the  former  has  the 
preference  by  its  name,  which  seems  to  be  a  vulgar 
sounding  of  Rrihiaaaa.  (Leake,  Northern  Grace, 
voL  iii.  p.  323.)  The  consul  Sulpicius,  in  his  first 
campaign  against  Philip  (Liv.  L  c),  enissed  firnm 
Eordaea,  or  SarighioU,  which  he  had  ravaged  over 
part  of  the  plain  of  Grevend,  and  through  Anatelltza 
to  Kaatoria,  whence  he  diverged  to'  Peliiun,  which 
he  occupied,  leaving  a  strong  garrison  in  it,  as  it 
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FELIUH 

ma  an  ndTuitagemii  port  fcr  makinf;  ezninion* 
into  tlie  enemy's  territory.  [E.  B.  J  ] 

PE'LIUU  (ni)Aior),  alofty  mountain  in  Thessaly, 
extendinf;  along  the  coast  of  Magnesia.  It  rises  to 
the  soDtb  of  Odsa,  and  the  last  falls  of  the  two 
Dioantains  are  connected  by  a  low  ridge.  (Herod. 
Tij.  1S9.)  It  fonns  a  chain  of  some  extent,  stretch- 
ing from  Mt.  Ossa  to  the  extremity  of  Magnesia, 
where  it  tenninates  in  the  promontories  of  Sepias 
and  Aeaotiam.  It  attains  its  greatest  height  above 
lolras.  According  to  Orid  it  is  lower  than  Ossa 
(/Vw<.  iii.  441),  which  Dodwell  describes  as  about 
tOOO  feet  high.  In  form  it  has  a  broad  and  ex- 
leaded  outline,  and  is  well  contrasted  with  the 
steeply  oooical  shape  of  Ossa.  On  its  eastern 
aide  Mt.  Pelinm  rises  almost  precipitotisly  from 
the  sea;  and  its  rocky  and  inhospitable  sliore 
(irril  dKi/uns  ni)A(av,  Eurip.  Ale.  595)  proved 
£Ual  t«  the  fleet  of  Xerxes.  (Leake,  Northern  Greece, 
ToL  iv.  p.  384.)  Mt.  Pelinm  is  still  covered  with  ve- 
nerable forests,  to  which  frequent  allusion  is  made 
in  the  ancient  poets.  Uomer  constantly  gives  it  the 
epithet  uf  tlroai^vhXav  {II.  ii.  744,  &c).  Its 
northern  summit  is  clothed  with  oaks,  and  its  eastern 
tide  abounds  «ith  chestnuts;  besides  which  there 
are  fure:its  of  beeches,  elms,  and  pines.  (Dicaearch. 
Oexript  ifotU.  Pel  in  Geiiffr.  Graee.  Mm.  p.  106, 
eO.  Paris,  1855  ;  Ov.  FiuL  v.  381 ;  Valer.  Fhtco. 
ii.6.) 

Ml.  Pelium  is  celebrated  in  mytholofry.  It  plays 
an  iinpurtant  part  in  the  war  of  the  giants  and  the 
gods :  since  the  giants  are  said  to  have  piled  Ossa 
span  Pelinm,  in  order  to  scale  Olympus.  It  has  been 
ohttrrcd  tliat  this  part  of  the  fable  is  well  explained 
by  the  respective  fonns  of  Ossa  and  Pelium.  As  Pe- 
linm is  viewed  from  tlie  south,  two  summits  are  seen 
at  a  considerable  distance  from  each  other, — a  con- 
cavity between  them,  but  so  slight  as  almost  to  give 
the  eSect  of  a  table-mountain,  upon  which  fiction 
might  >«adily  suppose  that  another  hill  of  the 
ewieal  form  of  Ossa  should  recline.  (Holland,  Tra- 
ttU,  vol  ii.  p.  96.)  Mt.  Pelinm  was  said  to  be  the 
residaic*  of  the  Centaurs,  and  mors  especially  of 
CJwinm,  the  instructor  of  Achilles,  a  legend  to 
which  the  number  of  medicinal  phuits  found  on  the 
monntaio  perhaps  gave  rise.  (Dicaearch.  L  c. ;  Uom. 
IL  u.  743.  xvi.  143 ;  Find,  fj/th.  iL  83,  iiL  7 ; 
Vng.  Georg.  iii.  92.) 

According  to  Dicaearchns  (L  c),  the  cave  of 
Cheiroo  and  a  temple  of  Zeus  Actaeus  occupied  the 
tumnit  of  the  mountain.  The  same  writer  relates 
that  it  was  the  custom  of  the  sons  of  the  principal 
citizens  of  Demetrias,  selected  by  the  priest,  to 
aacend  every  year  to  this  temple,  clothed  with  thick 
■kins,  on  account  of  the  cold.  Between  the  two 
sammits  of  Mu  Pelinm  there  is  a  fine  cavern,  now 
ammonly  known  by  the  name  of  the  cave  of  Achilles, 
and  which  accords  with  the  position  of  the  cave  of 
Cheinn,  mentioned  by  Dicaearcfaos.  The  same 
niter  likewise  speaks  of  two  riven  of  Mt.  Pelium, 
called  Ciausindon  and  Brychon.  One  of  them 
is  njw  named  Zervokhia,  and  falls  into  the  gulf 
between  Nekhori  and  St.  George.  (Leake,  Northern 
Oreeee,  vol.  iv.  p.  384,  seq.)  Lastly,  Pelium 
was  cmnected  with  the  tale  of  the  Argonauts, 
since  the  timber  of  which  their  ship  was  built  was 
cut  dAm  in  the  forests  of  this  mountain.  The 
mnb-westem  tommit  of  Mt  Pelinm  is  now  named 
PlemtBU;  but  the  monntain  is  frequently  called 
Zagori,  from  the  town  of  this  name  immediately 
lekiw  the  anmmit  on  the  eastern  side,  (heake,  I.  c. ; 
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M&ib«s,  Mimoire  sitr  le  PeHon  et  VOua,  Paiia, 
1853.) 

PELL  A  (n<AAa,  Herod.  viL  123  ;  Thuc.  ii.  99, 
100;  Strab.  vii.  pp.  320,  323,  330,  Fr.  29,  23 ; 
PtoL  iiL  13.  §  39,  viii.  12.  §  8;  Plin.iT.  17;  /(m. 
Anton,  i  Itm.  BieroeoL;  Peut  Tab.;  TUXM/, 
Hieroeles),  the  capital  of  Macedonia.  At  the  time 
when  Xerxes  passed  through  Macedcm,  Pella,  which 
Herodotus  (L  e.)  calls  a  woAlxnoy,  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  Bottiaeans.  Philip  was  the  first  to 
make  Pelh^  which  Amyntas  had  been  obliged  to 
evacuate  (Xtn.  HMen.  r.  2.  §  13 ;  comp.  Diodor. 
xiv.  92,  XV.  19),  a  pUce  of  importance  (Dem.  da 
Car.  p.  247),  and  fixed  the  royal  residence  there : 
there  was  a  navigation  from  the  ses  by  the  Lydias, 
though  the  marshes,  which  was  120  stadia  in  length, 
exclusive  <£  the  Lydias.  (ScyL  p.  26.)  These 
marshes  were  called  Bokbobos  (B^apos),  as  ap- 
pears from  an  epigram  (Theocrit.  Chios,  op.  Pint, 
de  ExU.  vol.  viii.  p.  380,  ed.  Seiske),  in  which  Ari- 
stotle is  reproached  for  preferring  a  residence  near 
them  to  that  of  the  Academy.  Arcfaestratns  (q>, 
Aihen.  vii.  p.  328,  a.)  related  that  the  lake  pro- 
duced a  fish  called  **  chromis,"  of  great  size,  and 
particularly  fat  in  summer.  From  its  position  on  a 
hill  surrounded  by  waters,  the  metropolis  of  Philip^ 
and  tlie  birthphue  of  Alexander  (Juv.  x.  168; 
Lucan,  x.  20).  soon  grew  into  a  considerable  city. 
Had  Alexander  not  been  estranged  from  Macedonia, 
it  would  probably  have  attained  greater  importance. 
Antipaler  lived  ll'.ere  as  regent  of  Macedonia,  bat 
Cassander  spent  less  of  his  time  at  Pella,  than  at 
Thessalonica  and  Cassandreia ;  from  the  time  of 
Antigonus  Gonatas  till  that  of  Persens,  a  period  of 
nearly  a  century,  Pella  remained  the  capital,  and  waa 
a  splendid  town.  (Lir.  xxvL  25,  xxxni.  7,  xlii. 
41,  51,  67,  xliiL  43,  xliv.  10.)  Livy  (xliv.  46)  has 
left  the  following  description,  derived  nndonbledly 
from  Folybius,  of  the  construction  of  the  city 
towards  the  lake.  "  Fella  stands  upon  a  height 
sloping  to  the  SW.,  and  is  bounded  by  marshes 
which  are  impassable  both  in  winter  and  summer, 
and  are  caiued  by  the  overflowing  of  a  lake.  The 
citadel "  (the  word  "  arx"  is  wanting  ii>our  copies  of 
Livy,  but  seems  absolutely  necessary  both  to  the 
sense  and  the  grammar)  "  rises  like  an  island  from 
the  part  of  the  marsh  nearest  to  the  city,  being 
built  upon  an  immense  embankment,  which  defies  all 
injury  from  the  waters;  though  appearing  at  a 
distance  to  be  nnited  to  the  wall  of  the  dty,  it  is  in 
reality  separated  from  it  by  a  wet  ditch,  over  which 
tliera  is  a  bridge^  so  that  no  access  whatever  is 
afibrded  to  an  enemy,  nor  can  any  prisoner  whom  the 
king  may  confine  in  the  castle  escape,  but  by  the 
easily  giiarded  bridge.  In  the  fortress  was  the  royal 
treasnte."  It  was  surrendered  to  Aemilins  Paullus 
(Liv.  xlv.  45),  and  became,  according  to  Strabo 
(pi  323)  and  the  Itineraries,  a  station  on  the 
Kgnatian  Way,  and  a  colony.  (PUn.  I.  e.)  Dion 
Cfarysostomus  (Orot  Tan.  Prior,  vol.  iL  p.  12,  ed. 
Beiijce)  says  that  Pelht  was  a  heap  of  ruins;  but 
from  the  fact  that  there  are  cnns  of  the  colony  of 
Pella,  ranging  from  Hadrian  to  Philip,  this  must  be 
an  exaggeration.  The  name  of  the  city  is  found  as 
lata  as  the  sixth  century  of  our  era,  as  it  occurs  in 
Hieroeles.  It  would  seem  indeed  as  if  the  name 
had  survived  the  ruins  of  tlie  city,  and  had  reverted 
to  the  fountain,  to  which  it  was  originally  attached; 
as '  at  a  small  distance  from  the  village  named 
Neokhdri  or  Yenikivy,  which  has  been  identitird 
with  a  portion  of  the  ancient  Pella,  there  is  ■  spring 
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culled  bj  the  Bulgarisiu  Pel,,  and  b^  the  Greeks 
UfWri,  Below  the  fountain,  are  some  remaios  of 
buildings,  said  tu  hare  been  baths,  and  still  called 
rjk  Aovrpd.  These  baths  are  alluded  to  by  the 
comic  poet  Machon  (ap.  A  then.  riii.  p.  348,  e.)  as 
prodocing  biliary  complaints.  Aithoueh  little  re- 
mains of  Pella,  a  clear  idea  may  be  formed  of  its 
extent  and  general  plan  by  means  of  the  description 
in  Livy,  compared  with  the  existing  traces,  con- 
sisting mainly  of  "  tnmnli."  The  eircnmference  of 
the  ancient  city  has  been  estimated  at  about  3 
miles.  The  sources  of  the  fountains,  of  which  there 
are  two,  were  probably  about  the  centre  of  the  site; 
and  the  modem  road  may  possibly  be  in  the  exact 
line  of  a  main  street  which  traverses  it  from  E.  to  W, 
The  temple  of  Minerva  Alcidemoa  is  the  only  public 
building  mentioned  in  blstoiy  (Liv.zliLSl),  but  of  its 
situation  nothing  at  present  is  known.  Felix  Bean- 
jour,  who  was  consul-general  at  Saloniki  {Tableau 
du  Commerce  de  la  Grice,  voL  i.  p.  87),  asserted 
that  he  saw  the  remains  of  a  port,  and  of  a  canal 
communicating  with  the  sea.  Leake  {Northern 
Greeoe,  vol.  iii.  pp.  261 — 266),  who  i-arefully  went 
over  the  ground,  could  find  no  traces  of  a  port,  of 
'  which  indeed  there  is  no  mention  in  ancient  history: 
remains  of  a  canal  could  be  seen,  as  he  was  told,  in 
summer. 

An  autonomous  coin  of  Pella  has  the  type  of  an 
ox  feeding,  which  explains  what  Steph.  B.  (>.  v. ; 
comp.  Ulpian,  ad,  Bern,  de  Fait.  Leg.)  reports,  that  it 
was  formerly  called  BourifLos.  (Eckhel,  vol.  ii.  p.  73; 
Sestini,  Man.  Vet.  p.  37.)  [E.  B.  J.] 


COIX  or  PELLA  IX  lIAOEDONIil 

PELLA  (IIcAAa:  Eth.  n<AA(ubs).  I.  A  city 
of  Palestine,  and  one  of  the  towns  of  Decapolis  in 
the  Peraea,  being  the  most  northerly  place  in  the 
latter  district,  (Plin.  v.  18.  s.  16 ;  Joseph.  S.J.  iii. 
3.  §  3.)  SUphanns  B.  (».  t>.)  calls  it  a  city  of 
Coele-Syria  and  Ptolemy  (v.  15.  §  23)  also  de- 
scribes it  as  a  city  of  Decapolis  in  Coele-Syria. 
Stepbanus  adds  that  it  was  also  called  Bulls  (i^ 
Bovrts'),  which  appelhition  seems  to  be  preserved  in 
its  modern  name  EUBudeche.  Its  luime  Pella  shows 
that  it  was  either  built  or  coloilised  by  the  Mace- 
donians. Pliny  describes  it  as  abounding  in  springs 
("aquis  divitem,"  Plin.  i  c).  It  was  taken  Ijy  An- 
tiochua  the  Great  (Polyb.  v.  70),  and  was  afterwards 
dtwiroyed  by  Alexander  Jannaeus,  because  its  inha- 
bitants would  not  accept  the  Jewi^  religion  (Joseph. 
Attt.  xiii.  16  (23).  §  3,  B.J.  \.  4.  §  8)  ;  but  it  was 
afterwards  restored  by  Pompey.  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiy. 
4  (7).  §  4.)  Pella  was  the  place  to  which  .the 
Christians  of  Jerusalem  fled  before  the  destruction 
of  the  Utter  city.  (Euseb.  U,  E.  iii.  5  ;  Epipban. 
de  Men*,  et  Ponder,  p.  171  j  Beland,  Palaettina, 
p.  924.) 

2.  A  town  i)f  Syria,  on  the  Orontos,  better  known 
under  the  name  of  Apsmeia.  [Apameia,  No.  1.1 

PELLA'NA  or  PELLE'NE  (ij  HtAAwa,  Pans, 
iii. 20.  §  2;  Tct  n4\Xaya,  Strab.  viii.  p.  386;  n«A. 
A*»7),  Xen.  Hell  vii.  5.  §  9 ;  Polyb.  iv.  81,  xvL  37 ; 
Plut  Affit,  8),  a  town  of  Laconia,  on  the  Eurotas, 


PELLENE. 

and  on  the  niad  frmo  Sparta  to  Arcadia.  It  wu 
said  to  have  been  the  reiddence  of  Tyndareos,  whea 
be  was  expelled  from  Sparta,  and  was  subeeqaeotly 
the  fronUer-fbrtress  of  Sparta  on  the  Enrotsi,  u 
SelUsia  was  on  the  Oenns.  Polybius  describes  it 
(iv.  81)  as  one  of  the  cities  of  the  Laconian'Tripolis, 
the  other  two  being  probably  Carystus  and  Bele- 
mina.  It  had  ceased  to  be  a  town  in  the  time  of 
Pausanias,  but  he  noticed  there  a  temple  of  Asdepiis, 
and  two  fountains,  named  Pellanis  and  Lanixii. 
Below  Pelhina,  was  the  Characoma  (Xapijttiia.),  a 
fortification  or  wall  in  the  narrow  put  of  the  valleT; 
and  near  the  town  was  the  ditch,  which  according 
to  the  law  of  Agis,  was  to  separate  the  lota  of  the 
Spartans  from  those  of  the  Perioeci.     (Flut  L  c) 

Pansanias  says  that  Peilana  was  1 00  stadia  from 
Belemina;  but  he  does  not  specify  its  distance  from 
Sparta,  nor  on  which  bank  of  the  river  it  stood.  It 
WHS  probably  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  at  JVC 
Burlid,  which  is  distant  55  stadia  from  Sparta,  and 
100  from  Mt.  Khelmot,  the  site  of  Belemina.  ML 
Bwlid  has  two  peaked  summits,  on  each  of  irhich 
stands  a  chapel;  and  the  bank  of  the  river,  which  is 
only  sepaiated  from  the  mountain  by  a  narrow 
meadow,  is  supported  for  the  length  of  200  yards  by 
an  Hellenic  wall.  Some  copious  soorces  issue  firam 
the  foot  of  the  rocks,  and  from  a  stream  which 
joins  the  river  at  the  southern  end  of  the  meadow, 
where  the  wall  ends.  There  are  still  traces  of  u 
aqueduct,  which  appears  to  hare  carried  the  watsra 
of  these  fountains  to  Sparta.  The  acropolis  of 
Peilana  may  have  oecnped  one  of  the  su-nmits  of 
the  mountain,  bnt  there  are  no  traces  of  antiquity  in 
either  of  the  chapels.  (Leake,  Morea,  vol.  iii.  p.  13, 
seq. ;  Boblaye,  Recherche*,  ^.  p.  76  ;  Ross,  Btita 
im  Peloponnet,  p.  191 ;  Curtius,  Pehpomutoe,  voL 
ii.  p.  255.) 

PELLE'NE.  1.  (nt>J4<"l,  Dor.  ncAAdm,  n«A- 
Atm, Steph. B.j;e.:  kth.nikKiprtm,  Fellenensis,Ur. 
zxxiv.  29  ;  Pellenaeus,  Plin.  iv.  6  :  Txerkori,  nr.  Z»- 
grd),  a  town  of  Achaia,  and  the  most  easterly  of  the 
twelve  Achaean  cities,  whose  territory  bonlered  upn 
that  of  Sicyon  on  the  E.  and  upon  that  nf  Aegein  on 
the  W.  Pellene  was  situated  -60  stadia  from  the  tea, 
upon  a  strongly  fortified  hill,  the  summit  of  which  rae 
into  an  inaccessible  peak,  dividing  the  city  into  two 
parts.  Its  name  was  derived  by  the  inhabitaots 
themselves  from  the  giant  Pallas,  and  by  the  Arrives 
from  the  Argive  Pellen,  a  son  oif  Phorbas.  (Herod. 
i.  145 ;  Pol.  ii.  41 ;  Strab.  viii.  p.  386 ;  Pans.  vii.  26. 
§§  12—14  ;  ApolL  Bhod.  L  176.)  Pellene  was  a 
city  of  great  antiquity.  It  is  mentioned  in  the 
Homeric  catalogue;  and  according  to  a  tradition, 
preserved  by  Tlincydides,  the  inhabitants  of  Sciooo  in 
the  peninsula  of  Pallene  in  Macedonia  professed  to 
be  descended  fi-oin  the  Achaean  Pallenians,  who 
were  driven  on  the Macedonian  coast,  on  tlieir  rrtorn 
from  Troy.  (Hom.  IL  iL  574;  Thuc.  iv.  120.)  At 
the  commencement  of  the  Pelopoimesian  War,  Pellene 
was  the  only  one  of  the  Achaean  towns  which 
espoused  the  Spartan  cause,  though  the  otlier  states 
afterwards  followed  their  example.  (Thnc.  iL  9.) 
In  tlie  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  Pellene  fell 
under  the  dominion  of  one  of  its  citizens  of  the  name 
of  Chaeron,  a  distingnished  atlilete,  who  raised  him- 
self to  the  tyranny  by  Alexander's  assistance.  (Pans, 
vii.  27.  §  7.)  In  the  wars  which  followed  the  re-esta- 
blishment of  the  Achaean  League,  Pellene  ku 
several  times  taken  and  re-taken  by  the  contending 
parties.  (Pol.  ii.  52,  iv.  8,  13  ;  Plut.  Cfeow  17, 
Arat.  31,  32.)      The  buildings  of  Pcileue  an  de- 
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sailed  b;  Fnmnias  (vii.  27).  Of  these,  the  niost 
imporust  were  a  temple  of  Atbena,  with  a  statue  of 
tlu  goddess,  nid  to  have  been  one  of  the  earlier 
works  of  PfaeidiM  ;  a  temple  of  Oionjsns  Lampter, 
in  wheee  booour  a  festival,  Lampteria,  was  cele- 
Inted ;  a  temple  of  Apollo  Theoxenios,  to  whom  a 
fstiTal,  Theoxeoia,  was  celebrated  ;  a  frymDasium, 
&C.  Sixty  stadia  from  the  city  was  tlie  Mysaetim 
(Mnroiar),  a  temple  of  the  Mysian  Oemeter ;  and 
nesr  it  a  temple  of  Asclepins,  called  Cyrus  (KDpos) : 
tt  loth  of  thet«  places  there  were  copioos  springs. 
The  ruins  of  Pellene  are  situated  at  ZugrS,  and  are 
now  cslled  Tterkori.  The  two  temples  of  Mysaenm 
•nd  Cyras  are  placed  by  Leake  at  Trikkida,  SE.  of 
the  andent  city.  (Leake,  Mono,  vol.  iii.  p.  215, 
Pdopomaiaca,  p.  39 1.) 

Between  Aegium  and  Pellene,  there  was  a  vilhige 
•bo  called  Pellene,  celebrated  for  the  manufacture 
of  a  particular  kind  of  cloaks,  which  were  given  as 
prizes  in  tlie  agonistic  contests  in  the  city.  (Strab. 
viii.  p386;  Pind.  OL  ix.  146,  with  Schol.;  Aristoph. 
Av.  1421,  with  Schol.;  Hesych.  and  Phot.  t.v. 
HcAAiiracal  x^'u'S'.}  K.  0.  MQUer  (^Dor.  vol.  ii. 
p  430),  however,  questions  this  second  Pellene :  he 
supposes  that  Stnabo  is  describing  Pellene  as  both 
tilidel  and  vilUge,  and  he  corrects  the  test,  Keirot 
U  /UTa{6  AiVov  KaX  KuAA^vi)!,  instead  of  IIsA- 
AVt! ;  but  the  context  renders  this  conjecture  im- 
probable. 

The  harbour  of  Pellene  was  called  Aristomautae 
CA|N«Tonii>rai),  and  was  distant  60  stadia  from 
PeHene,  and  120  from  Ae^ra.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  so  called  from  the  Argonauts  having  landed 
tbere  in  the  eonrsa  of  their  voyage.  (Pans.  vii.  26. 
§  14,  iL  12.  §  2.)  It  was  probably  on  the  site  of 
the  modern  Kamari.  (Leake,  Mono,  vol.  iii.  p.  384.) 
A  little  to  the  E.,  near  the  coast,  was  the  fortress 
OitRra  ^OAovpot),  dependent  upon  Pellene;  Leake 
placis  it  at  Xyh-ctutro.  It  would  thus  have  stood 
ai  the  entrance  of  the  gorge  leading  from  the  mari- 
time plain  into  the  territory  of  Pdlene,  and  would 
haw  been  a  position  of  great  importance  to  the 
safety  of  that  district.  {XauBtU.  vii.  14.  §§  17, 
18;  Plin.iv.6;  Mel.iii.3;  Steph. B. a. v. ;  Leake, 
ml  iii  p.  224.)  Near  Aristonautas  was  Gonussa 
or  Goxobssa  (Toi>6*(raa),  to  which  Homer  gives 
the  epithet  of  lofty  (ahrtivii).  According  to  Pau- 
suiias  its  proper  name  was  Dokcssa  (Aoroiiffffo), 
vhich  was  changed  by  Peisistratus  into  Gonoessa, 
when  he  collected  the  poems  of  Homer.  Pansanias 
ssTB  that  it  was  a  fortress  belonging  to  the  Sicy- 
•eixM,  and  lay  between  Aegeira  and  Pellene ;  but 
from  its  position  we  may  infer  that  it  was  at  one 
time  dependent  upon  Pellene.  Leake  places  it  at 
Korgfi,  the  lofty  mountain,  at  the  foot  of  which 
'b  Kaairi,  the  ancient  Aristonaatae.  (Horn.  IL  ii. 
573 ;  Pans.  vii.  26.  §  13 :  Leake,  vol.  iiL  p.  385.) 

i.  A  town  in  Looonui.    [Peli.ai(a.] 
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PELCDES  PORITJS.    [Buthrotuh.] 

PKTOPIS  I'NSULAE,  nine  small  islands  lying 

<S  Methaoa,  on  the  ArgoUo  coast.   (Pans.  ii.  34. 

$3.)     They  must  be  the  islands  lying  between 

Ejadaoms  uid  Acgina,  of  which  Pityonnesus  (^An- 


gUttri)  is  the  largest  (Plin.  iv.  12.  s.  20;  Leake, 
Mono,  vol.  ii.  p.  455.) 

PELOPONNK'SUS.     [GiiABCiA.] 

PELO'RUS,  PELO'KIS.orPELCyBIAS  Cn«Aoi^> 
ixpa,  Ptol.;  IleAapit,  Time,  Dion.  Per. ;  Tlf\apiit, 
Pol.,  Strab.:  Ccqn  diFaro),  a  celebrated  promontory 
of  Sicily,  formmg  tlie  KE.  extremity  of  the  whole 
island,  and  one  of  the  three  promontories  which  were 
considered  to  give  to  it  the  triangular  fonn  from 
which  it  derived  the  name  of  Trinacria.  (Pol.  L  42; 
Stiab.  vi.pp.265,266;  Died.  V. 2;  Pliji.iiii8.s.  14; 
Dion.  Per.  467 — (72;  Ovid.  Met  ziii.  727.)  It 
was  at  the  same  time  the  point  which  projected 
furthest  towards  the  opposite  coast  of  Italy;  so  that 
tlie  narrowest  part  of  the  Sicilian  straits  was  that 
which  lay  between  Cape  Pelorus  and  the  coast  ad- 
joining the  headland  of  Caenys  {Ptmta  del  Pettoi)  on 
the  coast  of  Bmttium.  [Caents.]  A  strange  story 
is  told  by  some  Roman  writers  Uiat  it  derived  its 
name  from  the  pilot  of  Hannibal,  who  was  put  to 
death  by  that  general  from  a  suspicion  of  treachery; 
thus  overlooking  the  fact  that  it  was  known  by  that 
name  to  the  Greeks  for  centuries  before  the  time  of 
Hannibal  (Mel  il  7.  §  17;  Val  Max.  iz.  8.  §  1 ; 
Sallust,  ap.  Sen.  ad  Am.  ill  411.)  The  actual 
headhuid  of  Pelorus,  now  railed  the  Capo  del  Faro, 
is  a  low,  sandy  point;  hut  about  2  miles  from  its  ex- 
tremity there  begins  n  ridge  of  hills  which  quickly 
rises  into  a  range  of  mountains,  of  no  great  elevation, 
but  steep  and  strongly  marked.  These  continue  in 
an  tmbroken  range  at  the  back  of  Uemaa.  near 
which  they  attain  a  height  of  about  3000  feet,  and 
flank  the  east  coast  of  the  island  as  far  as  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Toormina,  where  they  turn  abruptly  to 
the  W.  and  stretch  across  in  that  direction  without 
any  real  interruption,  till  they  join  the  more  lofty 
group  of  the  lionle  Atadoma.  It  is  to  this  range 
of  mountains  that  the  name  of  Moms  NEPTincics 
is  applied  by  Solinus  (5.  §  12),  and  wbidi  that 
author  describes  as  separating  Uie  Tyrrhenian  and 
Adriatic  (I  e.  Sicilian)  seas.  But  there  is  no  real 
geographical  line  of  separation  between  these  moun- 
tuns  and  those  further  W.,  which  were  known  to 
the  ancients  as  the  Mens  Nebbodes. 

The  headhtnd  of  Pelorus  may  thus  be  looked  upon 
as  the  extremity  of  a  great  mountain  promontory, 
formed  by  the  range  of  the  Mons  Neptunins,  and 
extending  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Metttna  to 
that  of  ifUaxto  (Mylae),  or,  in  a  still  wider  sense, 
from  Tauromeninm  on  the  E.  coast  to  Tyndaris  on 
the  N.  Diodoros  calls  it  100  stadia  from  the  pro- 
montory to  Messana,  and  the  distance  is  still  com- 
monly reckoned  12  miles,  though  it  does  not  really 
exceed  8.     (Diod.  xiv.  56.) 

p'rom  its  proximity  to  Messana  and  its  position 
commanding  the  passage  of  the  straits,  Pelorus  was 
an  important  naval  station,  and  as  such  its  name  u 
frequently  mentioned  in  history.  Thus,  in  B.C.  42.?, 
when  the  Athenian  fleet  under  Laches  was  established 
at  Rhegium,  the  Syracusans  and  their  allies  took 
post  with  thdr  fleet  at  Pekirru,  where  they  were  sup- 
ported also  by  a  land  force.  (Thuc.  iv.  25.)  Id 
B.  c.  396  the  Cartliaginian  general  Hiiniico  took  post 
at  Pelorus  with  his  fleet  and  army,  and,  when  the 
Mcssanians  sallied  out  to  attack  him,  by  taking  ad- 
vantage of  a  north  wind,  sent  his  fleet  down  suddenly 
to  Messana,  which  was  surprised  and  taken  before 
the  troops  could  retnm  to  its  defence.  (Diod.  xiv. 
56,  57.)  Again,  during  the  siege  of  Messana  by 
the  Carthaginians  at  the  commencement  of  the  First 
Punic  War,  it  was  at  Pelorus  that  their  fleet  was 
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itationed,  witlt  the  view  botli  of  tlireateninf;  tlie  dtj 
■11(1  praranting  the  Ramans  from  crcHsing  the  stniU. 
(Pot.  i.  1 1.)  And  at  a  later  period,  during  the  oon- 
teat  between  Octavian  and  Seztiu  Poinpejr  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Messana,  the  headland  of  Peloms 
once  more  became  an  important  poet,  being  one  of  the 
points  sedulously  guarded  by  Pompey  in  order  to 
)>Fevent  his  adversary  from  effecting  a  landing. 
(Appian,JS.  C.T.  105,  116.) 

The  actual  proinontoiy  of  Peloms,  as  already  men- 
tioned, ia  a  low  spit  or  point  of  sand,  about  S  miles 
in  length,  which  has  evidently  been  thrown  up  by 
the  currents,  which  flow  with  great  rapidity  through 
tlie  straits.  (Symth's  SicUy,  p.  109.)  A  tradition, 
reported  by  Diodorus,  but  as  ancient  as  the  time  of 
Ueisiod,  represented  it  as  an  artificial  work  oon- 
atruct^  by  tlie  giant  Orion.  (Died.  ir.  85.)  Within 
tliis  sandy  point,  between  the  beacb  and  the  hills, 
are  enclosed  two  small  lakes  or  pools  which  are  fa- 
mous for  priducing  the  best  eels  and  cockles  in  Sicily 
(Smyth,  i.  c.  p.  106), — a  repntation  Ihey  already  en- 
joyed in  ancient  times,  as  the  "  cackles  of  Pelorus  ' 
01*6  repeatedly  noticed  by  Athenaeus;  and  Solinus, 
who  mentiona  the  lakes  in  question,  speaks  of  thein 
as  abounding  in  fish.  There  appear  to  have  been 
three  of  them  in  his  day,  but  the  marvels  which  he 
relates  of  one  of  them  are  purely  fabulous.  (Athen, 
i.  p.4.  c,  iii.  p.92.  f  ;Solin.  5.  §§2 — 1.)  A  temple 
of  Neptune  stood  in  ancient  times  upon  the  promon- 
tory, as  well  as  a  lighthouse  or  Pharos,  tlie  memory 
of  which  is  retained  in  the  modem  name  of  Ptmla 
del  Faro,  by  which  the  cape  is  still  known.  This 
appelkttion  seems  to  hare  indeed  come  into  viae  be- 
fore the  close  of  the  Roman  Empire,  as  Servius,  in 
describing  the  width  of  the  Sicilian  strait,  measures 
it  "  a  Coiumua  usque  ad  Fharoa."  (Serv.  ad  Atn. 
iii.  41 1.)  But  no  remains  of  either  building  are  now 
visible.     *  [E.H.B.] 

PELOHUS  (XliXufos),  a  small  river  of  Iberia,  in 
Asia,  probably  a  tribatuy  of  the  Cyrus.  (Dion 
Cass,  xxxvii.  2;  oompw  Grosknrd's  Strab.  vol.  ii. 
p.  376.) 

PELSO  (Aor.  Vict  de  Caet.  40)  or  PEISO 
(Plin.  iiL  27),  a  considerable  bke  in  the  north  of 
Pannonia.  A  large  portion  of  it  was  drained 
by  the  emperor  Galerius,  who  conducted  its  waters 
into  the  Danube,  and  thus  reclaimed  Urge  tracts  of 
land,  which  formed  an  important  addition  to  the 
province.  (Anr.  Vict.  L  a)  The  modem  name  of 
this  lake  is  Plattentee:  during  rainy  seasons  it  still 
overflows  its  banks  Air  and  wide,  and  forms  extensive 
marshes,  which  are  probably  the  very  districts  that 
were  drained  by  Galerius.  Lake  Pelso  is  mentioned 
tinder  different  modifications  of  this  name,  such  as 
Lacus  Pelsodis  (Jomand.  Get.  52,  53)  and  Pelsois 
(Geogr.  Rav.  iv.  1 9),  while  in  the  middle  ages  it 
was  called  Pelissa.  Muchar  QNoric  i.  p.  3,  &c.) 
regards  Feiiio  and  Pelso  as  two  lakes,  placing 
the  former,  with  Pliny,  near  the  Desena  Boioram, 
and  identiQring  it  with  the  Neuiledlenee,  while  he 
admits  the  Pelso  to  be  the  Plattenaet.  This  hy- 
pothesis, however,  can  hardly  be  sustained,  as  it  is 
protty  certain  that  the  NeutitdUrtee  did  not  exist 
in  the  times  of  the  Romans,  but  was  formed  at  a 
later  period.  (Comp.  Scheonwisner.  Antiquitatet 
tt  Bistoria  Sabariae,  p.  17,  &c. ;  Liechtenberg; 
Geogr.  de*  Oester.  Kaiterttaaia,  vol.  iii.  p.  1245, 
&c)  [L.S.3 

PELTAE  (niKru:  Elk.  n«XTi|»oi',  Pelteni),  a 
ronsider'Oile  town  of  Phrygia,  was  situated,  ac- 
cunling  to  Xenophon  {A  nab.  i.  2.  §  10),  at  a  dis- 
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tance  of  10  paiasangs  from  Celaenae,  at  the  bead  >>( 
the  river  Haeander.  Xenophon  describes  it  as  a 
populous  city,  and  states  that  the  army  of  Cyras 
remained  there  three  days,  during  which  games 
and  sacrifices  were  performed.  The  Pentuig.  Table, 
where  the  name  is  erroneoosly  written  Pella,  places 
it,  quite  in  accordance  with  Xenophon,  26  miles 
from  Apamea  Cibotns,  to  the  omventns  of  which 
Peltae  belonged.  (Plin.  v.  29;  comp.  PtoL  t.  2. 
§  29;  Steph.  B.  ».  r.)  Stnibo  (iii.  p.  576)  men- 
tions  Peltae  among  the  smaller  towns  of  Phnrgis, 
and  the  Notitiae  name  it  among  the  episcopal  cities 
of  Phrygia  Pacatiana.  The  district  in  whidi  the 
town  was  aituated  derived  from  it  the  name  of  the 
Peltaean  plain  (Ue^rtiydy  or  TltKrwhr -rtSlor,  Smb. 
xiii.  p.  629).  Kiepert  (ap.  Frani,  Fiaf  Inicirifta, 
p.  36)  fixes  the  site  of  Peltae  at  the  place  when 
Mr.  Hamilton  found  rains  of  an  ancient  city,  aboot 
8  miles  south  of  SandaUi  {Journal  of  tie  Jbj. 
Geogr.  Sodet}/,  viii.  p.  144);  while  Hamiltoa  him- 
self (^Retearchet,  u.  p.  203)  thinks  that  it  must 
have  been  situated  more  to  the  south-west,  near  the 
modem  Itheldi.  But  .this  hitter  hypotbesb  seems 
to  place  it  too  far  west  [L.  S.] 

PELTUI'NUM  {Eth.  Peltninas.  -Slis:  Aiutio- 
ma),  a  considerable  town  of  the  Vestini,  and  one  rf 
the  four  ascribed  to  that  people  by  Pliny  (iiL  12. 
s.  17).  Its  name  is  not  found  m  Ptolemy  or  the 
Itineraries,  but  its  mimicipal  importance  is  attested 
by  various  inscripticais.  One  of  these  confirms  the 
fact  mentioned  by  Pliny,  that  the  Aufinates  wne 
closely  connected  with,  or  dependent  on,  Peltuinuui, 
apparently  the  more  important  place  tf  tlie  two. 
We  leara  from  the  Liber  Coloniaram  (p.  229)  tbic 
it  attained  the  rank  of  a  colony,  pmbably  under 
Aagustns  :  but  at  a  later  period,  as  we  learn  fmn 
an  inscription  of  tlie  date  of  a.  u.  242,  it  wis  le- 
dueed  to  the  condition  of  a  Praefectura,  though  it 
seems  to  have  been  still  a  flonrishing  tows.  (OnlL 
Inter,  no.  4036  ;  Zumpt,  d»  Coloniu,  p.  359,  not.) 
Its  site  was  unknown  to  Cluverios,  but  can  be 
fixed  with  certainty  at  a  spot  called  Antedamin, 
between  the  vilbiges  of  Caild  Nuovo  and  Praia, 
about  14  miles  SE.  of  AguSa,  on  the  road  fnm 
thence  to  Popoli.  The  ancient  name  is  retained  by 
a  neighboaring  church,  called  in  ecclesiastical  docu- 
ments 5.  Paolo  a  Pelimno.  A  considerable  jartrf 
the  circuit  of  tlie  ancient  walls  is  still  visible,  with 
remains  of  various  pnblic  bniMings,  and  the  ruim  of 
an  ami^itheatre  of  reticniated  work.  (Giorenaid, 
Aveia,  p  119;  Eomanelli,  vol.  iii.  pp.  264—268; 
Oielli,  Imcr.  106,  3961, 3981).  [E.  H.  B.] 

PELVA,  a  town  of  Dalmatia,  which  the  AnunhK 
Itinerary  places  on  the  road  from  Sirmitmi  to  Si- 
lonae.  Schafarik  (^Slav.  Alt  vol.  i.  pp.  60,  247) 
identifies  it  with  Plewa,  a  place  in  Bosnia,  with  a 
river  of  the  same  name,  of  which  Pelva  is  the  Ls- 
tinised  form.  [E.  B.  J.] 

PELITSIUM  (nijAoAa-ioi-,  PtoL  jv.  5.  §  11,  viii. 
1 5.  §  1 1 ;  Steph.  B. «.  e. ;  Strab.  zvu.  p.  802,  seq. :  £(i 
JlTi\otmuinis,  nqXavo-uis),  was  a  city  of  Lower  Ae- 
gypt,  situated  upon  the  easternmost  bank  of  the  Kile, 
the  Ostium  Pelusiacnm,  to  which  it  gave  its  name. 
It  was  the  Suf  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  (Kttk. 
XXX.  15);  and  this  word,  as  well  as  its  Atgyptliii 
appellation,  Peremoun  or  Peromi,  and  its  Greek 
{triiKos')  import  tlie  city  of  the  ooze  or  mud  (oni, 
Coptic,  nmd).  Pelasium  lying  between  the  «•- 
board  and  the  Deltaic  marshet,  about  two  and  a  li«l( 
miles  from  the  sea.  The  Ostium  Pelusiacum  «u 
choaked  by  gand  as  early  as  the  first  centuiy  b.  e. 
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$Bf.  tin  cout-tlne  bus  now  advanced  fiir  Ivyond  its 
incient  limits,  ao  that  the  city,  even  in  the  tliird 
eentnr;  A.  D>,  was  at  least  four  miles  from  the  Me- 
dilnnneai).  The  principal  prodnce  of  the  neigh - 
bniiriq;  lands  was  flax,  and  the  linum  Peluciacam 
(PKn.  xix.  1.  s.  3)  was  both  abnndant  and  of  a 
Terj  fine  quality.  It  was,  however,  as  a  border- 
bttnss  «n  the  frontier,  as  the  key  of  Aefrypt  as 
ngprded  Syria  and  the  sea,  and  as  a  place  of  ffreat 
atitngth,  that  Pelnsinm  was  most  remarkable. 
From  its  position  it  was  directly  exposed  to  attack 
by  the  inradem  of  Aegypt ;  several  important  battles 
me  finj;ht  nnder  its  walls,  and  it  was  often  besieged 
tad  taken.  The  following  are  the  most  memorable 
(rents  in  the  history  of  Pelusiam : 

1.  Sennacherib,  king  of  Assyria,  B.  c.  720 — 715,  in 
the  reign  of  Sethoa  the  Aetliiopiaii  (25th  dynasty) 
tdvuKed  from  Palestine  by  the  way  of  Libna  and 
Uchish  npon  Pelnsinm,  but  retired  withont  fight- 
iii<;  fton  before  its  walls  (_ltaiah,  xxxi.  8  ;  Herod, 
il  Ul ;  Strab.  xiii.  p.  604).  His  retreat  was  as- 
cribed to  the  favonr  of  Hephaestos  towards  SethoM, 
his  priest  In  the  night,  while  the  Assyrians  slept, 
a  b«t  of  6eld-mic«  gnawed  the  bow-strings  and 
shield-straps  of  the  Assyrians,  who  fled,  and  many 
of  them  were  skin  in  their  flight  by  the  Aegyptians. 
Hendotos  saw  in  the  temple  of  Hephaestoe  at  Mem- 
phis, a  record  of  this  victoiy  of  the  Aegyptians,  viz. 
>  statue  of  Sethoa  holding  a  moose  in  his  band.  The 
ttny  probably  rests  on  the  fact  that  in  the  sym- 
boliim  of  Aegypt  the  monse  implied  destmction. 
(Conp  Horapoll.  Bierogbipk.  L  50 ;  Aelian,  //.  An. 
TL  41.) 

2.  Thededsrve  battle  which  transferred  the  throne 
of  the  Pharaohs  tn  CambyHe*,  king  of  tlie  Medo- 
Pnnais,  was  fonght  near  Pelnsinm  in  B.  c.  525. 
TliefieUs  aroimd  were  strewed  with  the  bones  of  the 
ennbitants  when  Herodotns  visited  Lower  Aegypt; 
amithesknUsnfthe  Aegyptians  were  distingni»hable 
fnm  those  of  the  Persians  by  their  superior  hard- 
iiea,a  ftct  confirmed  by  the  mommies,  and  which 
the  historian  ascribes  to  the  Aegyptians  shaving 
their  heads  finm  infancy,  and  to  the  Persians  cover- 
ing them  tip  with  folds  of  cloth  or  linen.  (Herod. 
ii.  10,  Etq.)  As  Canibyiies  advanced  at  once  to 
Htmphis,  Pelosinm  pitibitbly  surrendered  itself  im- 
mediately after  the  battle.    (Folyaen.  Stratag.y'u.  9.) 

1  In  B,  o.  373,  Phamabazns,  satrap  of  Phry- 
{ia,  and  Ipliicrates,  the  commander  of  the  Atlienian 
•nnament,  appeared  before  Pelusium,  but  retired 
vitboat  attacking  it,  Nectanebns,  king  of  Aegypt, 
huing  added  to  its  former  defences  by  laying  the 
Brichboiiring  hmds  nnder  water,  and  blocking  up  the 
tarigiritle  channels  of  the  Nile  by  embankments. 
(Oiodor.  XV.  42  ;  Nepos,  /phier.  c.  5.) 

4.  Pelonnm  was  attacked  and  taken  by  the  Per- 
sians, B.  c.  309.  The  city  contained  at  the  time  a 
pnisoo  of  5000  Greek  mercenaries  nnder  the  com- 
maiid  of  Philopliron.  At  first,  owing  to  the  rashness 
of  the  Thebans  in  the  Persian  service,  the  defend- 
ants had  the  advantage.  But  the  Aegyptian  king 
Ktctanebns  hastily  venturing  on  a  pitched  battle, 
hb  tnops  were  cnt  to  pieces,  and  Pelnsinm  sur- 
mdered  to  the  Thehnn  general  Lacratea  on  honoor- 
able  ctnditions.     (Oiodor.  xvi.  43.) 

5.  In  B.C.  333,  Pelosinm  opened  ita  gates  to 
Alexander  the  Great,  who  placed  a  garrison  in  it 
twdiT  the  command  of  one  of  those  officers  entitled 
"  Companions  of  the  King."  (Arrian,  £3^.  Alex. 
iil  1.  leq. ;  Qoint  Cart.  iv.  33.) 

0.  In  B.C.  173,  Antiocbos  Epiphnnes  ottcrly 
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defeated  the  tronps  of  Ptolemy  Philometor  nnder 
the  walls  of  Pelnsiom,  which  he  took  and  retained 
after  he  had  retired  from  the  rest  of  Aegypt  (Polyh. 
Lfgat.  §  82  :  Hieronym.  m  DameL  xi.)  On  the  fall 
of  the  Syrian  kingdom,  however,  if  not  earlier, 
Pelnsiom  bad  been  restored  to  its  rightfol  owners, 
since 

7.  In  B.  c  55,  it  belonged  to  Aegypt,  and  Marcus 
Antnnins,  as  general  of  the  horse  to  the  Boman  pro- 
consul Gabinius,  defeated  the  Aegyptian  army,  and 
made  himself  master  of  the  city.  Ptolemy  Aulet&t, 
in  -whose  behalf  the  Eomans  invaded  Aegypt  at  this 
time,  wished  to  put  the  Pelusians  to  the  sword;  hot 
bis  intention  was  thwarted  by  Antonius.  (Plut 
Anton,  c.  3;  Val.  Mas.  iz.  1.) 

8.  In  B.  c.  31,  immediately  after  bis  vietoty  at 
Artium,  Augustus  appeared  before  Pelosinm,  and 
va.<<  admitted  by  its  govemor  Seleocos  within  its 
walls. 

Of  the  six  military  roads  formed  or  adopted  by 
the  Romans  in  Aegypt,  the  following  are  mentioned 
in  the  Itinerariom  of  Antoninus  as  connected  with 
Pelnsiom ;  — 

1.  From  Memphis  to  Pelnsinm.  This  road  joined 
the  great  road  from  Pselcis  in  Nubia  at  Babylon, 
nearly  opposite  Memphis,  and  coincided  with  it  as 
far  as  Scenae  Veteranomm.  The  two  roads,  tIx. 
that  from  Pselcis  to  Scenae  Veteranorum,  which 
turned  off  to  the  east  at  Heliop>ilis,  and  that  from 
Memphis  to  Pelosiom,  connected  the  latter  city  with 
the  capital  of  Lower  Aegypt,  Trajan's  canal,  and 
Arsimie,  or  Suez,  on  the  Sintui  Heroopolites. 

2.  From  Acca  to  Alexandreia,  ran  along  the  He> 
diterranean  sea  from  Raphia  to  Peln«nm. 

Pelnsinm  suffered  greatly  from  the  Persian  in- 
vasion of  Aegypt  in  A.  D.  501  (Entychit,  Annul.'), 
bat  it  ofiered  a  protracted,  though,  in  the  end,  an 
inefTectnal  resistance  to  the  arms  of  Amrou,  the  son 
of  Asi,  in  A.  D.  618.  As  on  former  occasions,  the 
siurender  of  the  key  of  the  Delta,  was  nearly 
equivalent  to  the  subjugation  of  A^pt  itself.  The 
khalifs,  however,  neglected  the  barboors  of  tlioir 
new  conqoest  generally,  and  from  this  epoch  Pelu- 
sium, which  had  been  long  on  the  decline,  now 
almost  disappears  Irnm  history.  Its  ruins,  which 
have  no  particular  interest,  are  found  at  Tineh, 
near  Damietta.  (ChampoUion,  VEgypie,  vol.  ii. 
p.  8S  :  IMnon,  DticripU  de  tEgyptt,  vol.  i.  p.  208, 
iii.  p.  306.)  [W.  B.  0.] 


com  or  FBLtraiOH. 

PF.ME  (/<.  Ant  p.  156),  probably  the  same  as 
the  Pempte  {Tlifami)  of  Stephanns  B.  (».  ».),  a 
town  of  Aegypt,  in  the  Heptanomis,  20  miles  above 
Memphis,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Nile,  now  called 
Bembe.  In  the  old  editions  of  Pliny  (v.  29.  s.  35) 
we  find  a  place  called  Pemma,  belonging  to  the 
Nomads  dwelling  on  the  borders  of  Aegypt  and 
Aethinpia;  but  Sillig,  instead  of  "Cysten,  Femmam, 
Gadagalen."  reads  "  Cysten.  Macadagalen." 

PENEI'US.      1.   the  chief  river    of  Theesaly 

[TllE9»AI,IA.] 

2.  The  chief  river  of  Elis.     [Eus.] 
PENESTAE.inThcfiuily.  See  VicLo/Antij. ».». 
PKNESTAE,  a  (icople  of  lllyricum,  who  uppeut 
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to  lure  ponasMd  a  Wfte  tract  of  moantainooB 
coontry  lo  tlie  N.  of  the  Dassvetaa,  and  extending 
to  the  E.  as  far  as  the  frontier  of  Macedonia,  while 
oa  the  W.  and  M\V.  it  almost  reached  to  the 
Labeates  and  the  dominions  of  Gentios.  (Lir.  xliii. 
20,  21.  22.  23,  m,  xlir.  U.)  The  prindpitl  dtj 
of  this  warlike  tribe  was  Uscama  ;  besidea  which 
thejr  had  the  two  fortreasoa  of  DBAnDACtm  and 
Oarnkom.  [E.  B.  J.] 

PENIEL  or  PENUEL  (i.  e.  "  Face  of  God," 
Ellot  9<av,  LXX),  a  place  beyond  Jordan,  where 
Jaccb  wreatlad  with  the  angel  (Gem.  zxui.  30), 
and  where  a  town  was  afierwards  fonndad  by  the 
tribe  of  Gad.  (Jydge$,  viiL  8.) 

PE'NIUS,  a  small  rirer  of  Colchis,  falling  into 
the  Eazine,  on  which  stood  a  town  of  the  same 
name.  (Plin.  iv.  4;  Or.  er  Pout  iv.  10.  47.) 

PENNELOCUS,  in  the  Antonine  Itin.,  and  PEN- 
NOLUCOS  in  the  Peotinger  Table,  is  a  pbwe  in 
Gallia  in  the  countiy  of  the  Nantoates,  between  Vi- 
Tiscas  (  Veiny)  and  Tamaja  (5(.  Maurice).  In  the 
Itins.  the  distance  of  Pennelocus  from  Viviscns  is 
marked  viiii. ;  bat  it  is  uncertain  whether  they  are 
Boman  miles  or  Gallic  leagues.  It  is  generally  as- 
samed  that  Fi/feneme  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  Lake 
of  Geneva  is  the  site  of  Pennelocos,  hot  the  distance 
firom  Vevay  does  not  agree.  D'Anrille  foond  in 
some  old  maps  a  place  called  Perme  on  the  direction 
of  the  road,  bat  the  position  of  Peime  does  not  agree 
with  the  distances  in  the  Itins.  Pennelocus  was  in 
the  Vallia  Pennina  or  the  Valaii.  [G.L.] 

PENSI'NAE  ALPES.  [Alpks,  p.  108,  a.] 

PENNCK3BUCIUM,  a  town  in  the  territory  of 
the  Cornavii,  in  Britannia  Bomana,  sometime*  iden- 
ti6ed  with  Penkridge  in  Staffordshire,  bat  more 
probably  StreUon.  (/(m.  AM.  p.  470;  Camden, 
p.  636.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

PENTADEMI'TAE  (n«rraSi)fuT(u),  a  tribe  of 
Teathrania  in  Mysia,  which  is  mentioned  only  by 
Ptolemy  (t.  2.  §  15).  [L.S.] 

PENTA'POLia   [Cyresaica.] 

PENTEDA'CTYLOS  (Plin.  vi.  29.  s.  84;  Utr- 
ToUienifuiy  ipot,  PtoL  iv.  5.  §  25),  a  mountain  in 
Egypt,  on  the  Arabian  Gulf,  S.  of  Berenice. 

PE'NTELE.    [Attica,  p.  327,  a.] 

PENTELEIUM  (n<i>Te\«oi'),  a  fortreas  near 
Pheoens,  in  the  north  of  Arcadia,  situated  upon  a 
mountain  of  the  same  name.    For  details  see  Phb- 

KBCS. 

PENTEXICUS  MONS.  [Attica,  pp.  322,  a., 
323,  b.] 

PEN  TBI  (niirrpoi),  a  tribe  of  the  Samnites,  and 
apparently  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  sub- 
dirisions  of  that  nation.  Their  capital  city  was 
BoviAircH  (Liv.  ix.  31),  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
Samnite  territory,  and  it  is  therefore  probable  that 
tliey  occupied  the  whole  of  that  ragged  and  moun- 
tainous district  which  extends  from  the  frontiers  of 
Latiom,  in  the  valley  of  the  Liris,  '.o  those  of  the 
Frentani,  towards  the  Adriatic  But  it  is  impossible 
to  determine  tlieir  exact  limits,  or  to  separate  their 
hittoiy  from  that  of  the  remaining  Samnites.  It  is 
probable,  indeed,  that,  throaghout  the  long  wars  of 
the  Bomana  with  the  Samnites,  the  Pentri  were  the 
leading  tribe  of  the  Utter  people,  and  always  took 
part  in  the  war,  whether  speci6ed  or  not.  The  only 
occasion  when  we  hear  of  their  separating  themselves 
from  the  rest  of  their  countrymen,  is  during  the 
Second  Punic  War,  when  we  are  told  that  all  the 
other  Samnitee,  except  the  Pentri,  dechund  in  favour 
of  Uaunibai  after  the  battle  of  Cannae,  b.c  216. 


PEPUZA. 
(Liv.  xx!i.  61.)  This  is  the  last  ooeasiaa  on  whicii 
we  find  their  name  in  history;  all  trace  of  the  dis- 
tinction between  them  and  the  other  Samnites  aeeiu 
to  have  been  subsequently  lost,  and  their  name  is 
not  even  mentioned  by  Strabo  or  Pliny.  The  geu. 
graphical  account  of  their  country  is  given  onder 
the  article  Sajuiium.  [E.  H.  B.] 

PEOB  (*<rytip,  LXX.),  a  mountain  in  the  land  of 
Hoab.  (A'leni.  xxiii.  28.)  It  is  placed  by  Ea.<«i>iiiit 
(a.  V.  'Apagiit  Vlu<U)  between  Livias  and  Eibns, 
over  against  Jericha 

PEOS  ARTEIIlDOa  [Speob  Abtemidos.] 

PEPARETHUS  (ntrd^eoi:  Elh.  nerafifim), 
an  island  in  the  Aegaean  sea,  lying  off  the  coast  U 
Theasaly,  to  the  east  of  Halomiesus.  Pliny  descrilei 
it  as  9  miles  in  circuit,  and  says  that  it  was  fornurlr 
called  Evoenus  (iv.  12.  s.  23).  It  was  said  to  ban 
been  colonised  by  soma  Cretans  under  the  coouuad 
of  Staphylos.  (Scymn.  Ch.  579;  Hom.  iTjin. 
ApoU.  32.)  Peparethns  was  an  island  of  some  im- 
portance, as  appears  from  its  frequent  mentioa  is 
history,  and  from  its  possessing  tliree  towns  (rpl- 
ToAit,  Scylax,  p.  23),  one  of  which  ban  the  uiae 
name  as  Uie  island.  (Strab.  iz.  p.  436.)  The  toim 
suffered  from  an  earthquake  in  the  Pelopoiinesisn 
War,  B.O.  426.  (Iliac,  iii.  89.)  It  was  attacked 
by  Alexander  of  Pheraa  (Diod.  xv.  95),  and  tbe 
island  was  hiid  waste  by  Philip,  because  the  inhibi- 
tants,  at  the  instigation  of  the  Athenians,  had  taken 
possession  of  Halonneaos.  (Dem.  de  Cor.  p.  248, 
Epist  PhiL  p.  162.)  In  B.  c.  207,  Philip  tent  a 
garrison  to  the  city  of  Peparethns,  to  defend  it 
against  the  Bomans  (Lir.  xxviiL  5);  bot  be  de- 
stroyed it  in  B.  a  200,  that  it  might  not  fall  into 
the  bands  of  the  Utter.  (Liv.  zxxi.  28.)  Peparetbns 
was  celebrated  in  antiquity  for  iU  wine  (Athen.  L 
p.  29;  Ueracl.  Pont  f  n^m.  13:  Plin.  xiv.  7.  t.  9) 
and  oil.  (Ov.  Met  vii.  470.)  Diodes,  the  earliest 
Greek  historian  who  wrote  upon  the  foondation  of 
Bome,  waa  a  native  of  Peparethns.  [See  DieL  of 
Biogr.  Vol.  I.  p.  1010.]  Peparethns  is  now  called 
KhUidhromia,  and  still  produces  wine,  which  findi  a 
good  market  on  the  mainland.  (Leake,  Norther* 
Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  112.) 

PEPERINE  (nnreplm),  an  island  off  the  SW. 
coast  of  India,  which  undoubtedly  derived  its  name 
from  producing  pepper.  (PtoL  vii.  1.  §  95.) 

PEPHNUS  (Iliifyos,  Pans.;  n«^«i», Steph.  B-X 
a  town  of  Laconia,  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Uo- 
senian  gulf^  distant  20  stadU  from  Thalamae.  U 
front  of  it  was  an  island  of  the  same  name,  which 
Pansanias  describes  as  not  larger  than  a  great  rode, 
in  which  stood,  in  the  open  air,  brazen  statues  of  the 
Dioscuri,  a  foot  high.  There  was  a  tradition,  that 
the  Dioscuri  were  bom  io  this  uland.  The  island  is  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  MUm,  which  is  the  miDor 
Pamisas  of  Strabo  (viii.  p.  361).  In  the  island, 
there  are  two  ancient  tombs,  which  are  called  thoK 
of  the  Dioscuri.  The  Messenians  said  that  their 
temtories  originally  extended  as  fiw  as  Pephnus. 
[ME.<i8EXiA,p.345,a.]  (Pans.  iiL26.§§  2,S;Gell, 
Itiner.  of  the  Morea,  p.  238;  Leake,  Morta,  voL  i. 
p.  330,  Pelopometiaca,  p.  178  ;  Boblaye,  Recher- 
chet,  ^  p.  93  ;  Curtios,  Ptlopoimetot,  vol  ii.  pji 
283, 284.) 

PEPU'ZA  (Jliwovia\  a  town  in  the  wecten  part 
of  Phiygia,  which  U  mentioned  only  by  Ute  irriten. 
It  gave  its  name  to  an  obscure  body  of  heretics 
noticed  by  Epiphanins  (ffaeres.  xlviiL  14) :  but 
they  did  not  exist  long,  rince  their  town  was  ruined 
and  deserted  when  he  wrote.     (Conip.  Pbilostoi^g. 
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PERAEA. 

But.  Eed.  n.  S,  where  it  iscalM  Petnaa;  Aristaen. 
Cvam.  m  Can.  8,  vlwre  ibt  name  is  Pezusa.) 
Kirpert  (^.  Fnnz.  Fin/.  ImckriJUn,  p.  33)  believes 
tliit  its  site  ma;  possibly  be  marked  by  the  ruins 
ftond  by  Amndell  (Dueoveriei  m  A:  Mm.  i. 
ff.  101,  127)  near  BttkShdtr  and  Kalmieji.  in 
the  loulb  of  Uskai.  [L.  ix] 

PEKAEA  (n<pala),  the  name  of  sereral  districts 
lying  beyond  (*<f>a»)  a  rirer  or  on  the  other  side 

1.  The  district  of  Palestine  lying  beyond  the 
Jonbin,  and  more  particuhirly  the  country  between 
the  Jurdan  on  the  W.,  the  city  of  PelU  on  the.N., 
the  city  of  Phikdelphia  and  Arabia  Petraea  on  the 
E,,  and  the  land  of  the  Moabites  on  the  &  [Pa- 
uismtA,  f.  53S.] 

i.  ('H  tUv  fiAbn)  mpata,  Strab.  xir.  pp.  651, 
6$X ;  Polyb.  zrii.  2,  6, 8,  zsxi.  25;  Lir.  zxxii.  33, 
mill  18 ;  x^f  4  ^v"  foti&i'  i)  ir  rf  iprttptf, 
Scvlax,  p.  38),  a  portion  of  the  S.  coast  of  Caria,  op- 
pMite  to  Rhodes,  and  sobject  to  it  It  commenced 
at  Ht  Phoenix,  and  extended  as  far  as  the  frontiers 
of  Lyija.  (Strab.  I.  e.)  The  peninsula  containing 
Ut  Pboentx  «as  called  the  Bhodian  Chersoneens. 
(PBo.  ixxL  2,  20;  Diod.  v.  60,  62.)  For  a  de- 
KripUon  of  this  district,  which  is  very  beautiful  and 
fertile,  see  Yd.  I.  pp.  519.,  b,  520,  a. 

3.  (nfpala  TfvtSlur,  Strab.  xiii.  p.  596),  a 
•mall  district  on  the  coast  of  Mysia,  opposite  to 
Tenedos,  and  extending  from  the  promootoiy  Sigeium 
to  Alexandria  Troas. 

PERAEA.     [CoRiarnus,  p.  685,  b.] 

PERAETHEIS.    [MEOAijOPoi-ra,  p.  310,  a.] 

PERCEIANA  (/(m.  Ant.  p.  432),  a  town  of 
Hispania  Baetica,  lying  S.  of  Merida.  For  its  coins 
»«  Sestini,  p^  107.  [T.  H.  D.] 

PERCOTE  (IlepK^:  Eth.  Ilepmiinos),  an  an- 
cient town  of  Mysia,  on  the  Hellespont,  between  Ahy- 
do  and  Lampsaciis,  and  probably  on  the  little  river 
Petrates.  (Horn.  //.  ii.  835,  xL  229 ;  Xenoph.  Selkn. 
y.  1.  J  23.)  Pcrcote  continued  to  exist  long  af^er 
the  Tiojan  War,  as  it  is  spoken  of  by  Henxlutus 
(r.  117),  Scylax  (p  35),  Apollonius  Rhodius  (i. 
932),  Arrian  (^«a>.  i.  13),  Pliny  (t.  32),  and 
Stepbanns  Byz.  (•.!>.).  Some  writers  mention  it 
among  the  towns  assigned  to  Themistocles  by  the 
king  of  Persia.  (Pint.  Them.  30;  Athen.  i.  p.  29.) 
According  to  Stnbo  (xiii.  p.  590)  its  ancient  name 
bad  been  Percope.  llodem  travellers  are  tmanimoos 
in  identifying  its  nte  with  Bergaa  or  Bergan,  a 
iniall  Toilcish  town  on  the  left  bank  of  a  small 
river,  situated  on  a  sloping  bill  in  a  charming  dis- 
trict (Sibthnrpe's  Jotirnal,  in  Walpole's  Turkey, 
I  pt  91 ;  Richter,  WaU/akritin,  p.  434.)      [L.  S.] 

PERCOTES  (n«p««4njt),  a  small  river  of  Mysia, 
Bowing  fnm  Uonnt  Ida  into  the  Hellespont  (Horn. 
IL  ii.  835.)  It  is  easily  identified  as  the  stream 
fliwing  in  the  valley  of  the  modem  town  of  Sergaz. 
[Comp  PEBaiTK.]  [L.  S.] 

PERDICES,  a  tuwn  in  Mauretania  Caesariensis, 
25  M.P.  fhan  Sitilis,  perliaps  Utu-eUOtiad.  (/(. 
AitL  pp  29, 36;  Cott.  Epuc  c.  121.) 

PERGA.    [Pbkok.] 

PE-RGAMUM.   [Ilium.] 

PE-RGAMVM  {n4pyaitor :  Eth.  ntpiyaiairit, 
Pergamenos).  sometimes  also  called  PERGAMUS 
(PtoL  V.  2.  §  14,  Tui.  17.  §  10;  Steph.  B.  s.  r.),  an 
•ncicnt  city,  in  a  most  beautiful  district  of  Teu- 
tbnuia  in  Mysia,  on  the  north  of  the  river  CaTcus. 
Kear  the  point  where  Pergamum  was  situated,  two 
Mbcr  riven,  the  Selinns  and  Cetius,  emptied  them- 
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selves  into  the  Calcns;  the  Selinns  flowed  through 
tlie  city  itself,  while  the  Cetios  washed  its  walh. 
(Strab.  xiii.  p.  619;  PUn.  v.  33;  Pans.  vi.  16.  §  1 ; 
Liv.  xxxvii,  18.)     Its  distance  from  the  sea  was 

120  stadia,  but  eommunieatioD  with  the  sea  was 
effected  by  the  navigable  river  Calcns.  Pergamum, 
which  is  first  mentioned  by  Xeno{^on  (^Ariab,  viL  8. 
§  8),  was  originally  a  fortress  of  considerable  natural 
strength,  being  situated  on  the  summit  of  a  conical 
hill,  round  the  foot  of  which  there  were  at  that  time 
no  houses.  Subsequently,  however,  a  city  arose  at 
the  foot  of  the  hill,  and  the  latter  then  became  the 
acropolis.  We  have  no  information  as  to  the  founda- 
tion of  the  original  town  on  the  hill,  but  the  Per- 
gamenians  believed  themselves  to  be  the  descendants 
of  Arcadians,  who  bad  migrated  to  Asia  wider  the 
leadership  of  the  Heracleid  Telepbus  (Paiu.  i.  4. 
§  5);  they  derived  the  name  of  their  town  from 
Pergamns,  a  son  of  Fyrrhns,  who  was  believed  to 
have  arrived  then  with  his  uothw  Andromaclie, 
and,  after  a  successful  combat  with  Arius,  the  ruler 
of  Teuthrania,  to  have  established  himself  there. 
(Paus.  i.  II.  §  3.)  Another  tradition  stated  that 
Asclepios,  with  a  colony  from  Epidaums,  proceeded 
to  Pergamum ;  at  all  events,  the  place  seems  to  have 
been  inhabited  by  many  Greeks  at  the  time  when 
Xenophon  visited  it  Still,  however,  Pergamum 
remained  a  place  of  not  much  importance  until  the 
time  of  Lysimacbns,  one  of  the  generals  of  Alexander 
the  Great  This  Lysimachns  chcse  Pergamum  as 
a  place  of  security  for  the  reception  and  preserva- 
tion of  his  treasures,  which  amounted  to  9000 
talents.  The  care  and  superintendence  of  this  trea- 
sure was  intrusted  to  Philetaerus  of  Tinm,  an  eunuch 
from  his  infancy,  and  a  penion  in  whom  Lysimachns 
placed  the  greatest  confidence.  For  a  time  Phile- 
taerus answered  the  expectations  of  Lysimachns,  but 
having  been  ill-treated  by  Arsinoe,  the  wife  of  his 
master,  he  withdrew  his  allegiance  and  declared 
himself  independent,  B.  c.  283.  As  Lysimachns 
was  prerenled  by  domestic  calamities  from  punishing  . 
the  ofiender,  Philetaerus  remained  in  tmdistorbed 
possession  of  the  town  and  treasures  for  twenty  years, 
contriving  by  dexterous  management  to  maintain 
peace  with  bis  neighbonrs.  He  transmitted  his 
principality  to  a  nephew  of  the  name  of  Enmenes, 
who  increased  the  territory  he  had  inherited,  and 
even  gained  a  victory  over  Antiochus,  tiie  son  of 
Seleucus,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sardes.  After  a 
reign  of  twenty-two  years,  from  b.  a  263  to  241,  he 
was  succeeded  by  hu  cousin  Attains,  who,  after  a 
great  victory  over  the  Galatians,  assumed  the  title 
of  king,  and  distinguished  himself  by  his  talents  and 
sound  policy.  (&.rab.  xiii.  pp.  623,  624;  Polyb. 
xviii.  24;  Liv.  xxxiii.  21.)  He  espoused  the  in- 
terests of  Rome  against  Philip  of  Macedonia,  and  id 
conjunction  with  tbe  Rhodian  fleet  rendered  im- 
portant services  to  the  Romans.  It  was  mainly  this 
Attains  that  amassed  the  wealth  for  which  bis  name 
became  proverbial.  He  died  at  an  advanced  age,  in 
B.C.  197,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Enmenes  II., 
from  B.  a  197  to  1 59.  He  continued  his  friend- 
ship with  the  Romans,  and  assisted  them  against 
Antiochus  the  Great  end  Perseus  of  Macedonia;  after 
tbe  defeat  of  Antiochus,  the  Romans  rewarded  his 
services  by  giving  to  him  all  the  countries  in  Asia 
Minor  west  of  Mount  Taurus.  Pergamum,  the  ter- 
ritory of  which  had  hitherto  not  extended  beyond 
the  gulfs  of  Ekea  and  Adramyttium,  now  became  4 
krge  and  powerful  kingdom.  (Slrub.  {,  c. ;  Liv. 
xxxviii.  39.)     Enmenes  IIL  was  nearly  killed  at 
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Delphi  hj  aanauns  said  to  have  been  hired  by 
I'eraeiu;  jet  at  a  later  period  he  faroured  the  caoM 
of  the  Macedonian  king,  and  thereby  incurred  the 
ill-will  of  the  Bomans.  Fergaroum  was  mainly  in- 
debted to  Eomenes  II.  for  its  embellisbmeDt  and 
extension.  He  ms  a  liberal  patron  of  the  arts  and 
■denoes;  he  deoorated  the  temple  of  Zeos  Nice- 
phoms,  which  had  been  built  by  Attains  ontside  the 
city,  with  walks  and  plantations,  and  erected  himself 
many  other  pabUc  bnUdings;  bnt  the  greatest  mona- 
nient  of  his  liberality  was  the  great  library  which 
he  fonoded,  and  which  yielded  only  to  that  of  Alez- 
•ndria  in  extent  and  value.  (Strab.  Le.;  Athen.  i, 
p.  3.)  He  was  sncceeded  by  his  son  Attains  IL; 
bat  the  goremment  was  carried  on  by  the  late 
king's  brother  Attalus,  sumained  Philadelphus,  from 
B.  o.  159  to  1 38.  During  this  period  the  Per- 
gameniana  again  assisted  the  Romans  against  the 
Psendo-Pfailip.  Attalus  also  defeated  Diegylis,  king 
of  the  Tfaracian  Caeni,  and  overthrew  Prnsias  of 
Bithyoia.  On  his  death,  his  ward  and  nephew, 
Attalus  III.,  snmamed  Philometor,  nndertook  the 
nine  of  government,  from  b.  o.  138  to  133,  and  on 
his  death  bequeathed  his  kingdom  to  the  Bomau. 
Soon  after,  Ariatonicns,  a  natural  son  of  Eumenes  II., 
revolted  and  claimed  the  kingdom  of  Pergamnm  for 
himaelf;  bnt  jn  b.  a  130  he  was  vanquished  and 
taken  prisoner,  and  the  kingdom  of  Pergamnm  be- 
came a  Boman  pronnce  under  the  name  of  Asia. 
(Strab.  L  a.,  xiv.  p.  646^  The  city  of  Pergamnm, 
however,  continued  to  flourish  and  prosper  under  the 
Boman  dominion,  so  that  Pliny  (2.  e.)  oould  still  call 
it  "  longe  clarissimnm  Asiae  Pergamnm;'  it  re- 
mained the  centre  of  jurisdiction  for  the  district,  and 
of  commerce,  as  all  the  main-roads  of  Western  Asia 
converged  there.  Pergamnm  was  one  of  the  Seven 
Chnrehes  mentioned  in  the  book  of  Revelations. 
Under  tlie  Byzantine  emperors  the  greatness  and  proe- 
perity  of  the  city  declined ;  but  it  still  exists  nnder 
the  name  of  Bergamah,  and  presents  to  the  visitor 
numerous  mins  and  extensive  remains  of  its  ancient 
magnificence.  A  wall  facing  the  south-east  of  the 
acropolis,  of  hewn  granite,  is  at  least  100  feet  deep, 
and  engrafted  into  tlie  rock;  above  it  a  coarse  oi 
laige  substroctions  forms  a  spacious  area,  npon 
which  once  rose  a  temple  unrivalled  in  sublimity  of 
situation,  being  visible  from  the  vast  plain  and  the 
Aegean  sea.  The  mins  of  this  temple  show  that  it 
was  ballt  in  the  noblest  style.  Besides  this  there 
are  ruins  of  an  ancient  temple  of  Aesculapius,  which, 
like  the  Nicephorion,  was  outside  the  city  (Tac. 
Aim.  iii.  63;  Paus.  v.  13.  §  2);  of  a  royal  paUce, 
which  was  surrounded  by  a  wall,  and  connected  with 
the  Calcus  by  an  aqueduct;  of  a  prytaneam,  a 
theatre,  a  gymnasiam,  a  stadium,  an  amphitheatre, 
and  other  public  bnildings.  All  these  remains 
attest  the  unusnal  splendour  of  the  ancient  city,  and 
all  travellers  speak  with,  admiration  of  their  stu- 
pendous greatness.  The  numeroos  coins  which  we 
possess  of  Pergamnm  attest  that  Olympia  were 
celebrated  there;  a  vase  found  there  represents  a 
torch-race  on  horseback ;  and  Pliny  (x.  25)  relates 
that  public  cock-fights  took  place  there  every  year. 
Pergamum  was  celebrated  for  its  manufacture  of 
ointments  (Athen.  xv.  p.  689),  pottery  (Plin.  xxxv. 
46),  and  parchment,  which  derives  its  name  (charta 
Pergamena)  from  the  city.  The  library  of  Perga- 
mnm, which  is  said  to  have  consisted  of  no  less  tlian 
800,000  volumes,  was  given  by  Antony  to  Cleopatra. 
(Comp.  Spon  and  Wheler,  Voi/.  L  p.  260,  &c.; 
Choiseul-GoalSer,  Voyage  rUtorttgue,  ii.  p.  25,  &&; 
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Amndell,  Setm  Churcha,  p.  281,  &c  ;  Dallaway, 
ComUmtiaoph  Anc.  aad  JHodtm,  p.  303;  Leake, 
A$ia  Minor,  p.  266 :  Fellows,  Atia  Minor,  f.  34, 
&C. ;  Bichter,  WaU/aArtm,  p.  488,  &c. ;  £ckhel,Z>cictr. 
jVtim.  vol  iv.,  p.  445;  A.  G.  Capelle,  Commea<a<. 
de  Regibia  el  Antiguit.  Pnyammii,  Amstekulami, 
1848, 8va)  .  [L.&] 
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OOCt  OF  PEKOAiros  HI  MYBIA. 

PE'RGAifUS  (nipyatiot,  Herod,  vii.  112),afiir- 
tress  in  the  Pieric  hollow,  by  which  Xerxes  {oased 
in  his  march,  leaving  Mt.  Pangaenm  on  his  right 
It  is  identified  with  Pravista,  where  the  lower  mari- 
time ridge  forms  a  junction  with  Pangaenm.  sad 
separates  the  Pieric  valley  from  the  plain  of  Philip|i 
(L««ke,  tfordem  Grtece,  to).  iiL  pi  178.)  [E.B.J.] 

PETIGAMUS  (TUfrfatMs),  a  town  of  Crete,  to 
which  a  mythical  origin  was  ascribed.  Acconling 
to  Virgil  it  was  founded  by  Aeneas  (.,4ei>.  iil  133), 
according  to  Velleius  Paterculns  (i.  1)  by  Agamem- 
non, and  aooording  to  Senrius  by  the  Trojan  pii- 
snnetB  belonging  to  the  fleet  of  Agamemnon  (od 
Virg.  Aea.  L  c).  Lycurgus,  the  Spartan  legislator, 
was  said  to  have  died  at  this  pUce,and  his  tombwu 
shown  there  in  the  time  of  Aristoxenns.  (Plot.  Lge. 
32.)  It  is  said  by  Senrius  (2.  c.)  to  have  been  near 
Cydonia,  and  is  mentioned  by  Pliny  (ir.  12.  a.  SO)  in 
connection  with  Cydonia.  Consequently  it  most 
have  been  situated  m  the  western  part  of  the  island, 
and  is  placed  by  Pashley  at  PlaXtmd,  (TnaeU  « 
Crete,  vol.  ii.  p.  23.)  Scylax  says  (p.  18,  Huds.) 
that  the  Oictynnaeum  stood  in  the  teiritoiy  of  Per- 
gamus. 

PERGAIITIUM  (nf(ry<£rTi»r:  Etk.  Utfn/imos, 
Steph.  B.  «.«.),  a  city  of  the  Liguies.  It  is  tlie  small 
isUmd  named  Briganvm,  on  the  south  coast  <if 
France.  It  is  separated  by  a  narrow  channd  fnnn  a 
point  on  the  mainland  which  is  turned  towards  Mae, 
one  of  the  Stoechades  or  /(let  dBiires.    [G.  L.] 

PEKGE  or  PERGA  (niprrn:  Eth.  nt/ryvuas),  a 
ancient  and  important  city  of  Pampfaylla,  between 
the  rivers  Catarrhactes  and  Cestrus,  at  a  distance 
of  60  stadia  from  the  mouth  of  the  latter.  (Stiab. 
xiv.  p.  667;  Plin.  v.  26;  Pomp.  Md.  L  14;  Ptd.v. 
6.  §  7.)  It  was  renowned  for  the  warship  of  Ar- 
temis, whose  temple  stood  on  a  hill  ontside  the  town, 
and  in  whose  honour  annual  festivals  were  cele- 
brated. (Strab.  I  a  Callim.  Egmn.  m  Dim.  187; 
ScyUx,  p.  39;  Dionys.  Per.  854.)  The  coins  of 
Perge  represent  both  the  goddera  and  her  temple. 
Alexander  the  Great  occupied  Perge  with  a  part  of 
his  army  after  quitting  Phaselis,  between  which  two 
towns  tlie  road  is  described  as  long  and  difficsit 
(Arrian,  Anab.  i.  26;  comp.  Polyb.  v.  72,  xxiL  25; 
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L:r.  zzxTuL  87.)  We  learn  fiom  the  Acta  of  tJie 
Aportka  (ziT.  84,  25)  that  Paul  and  Bamabu 
)>reacbed  the  gnpel  at  Perge.  (Comp.  Aelt,  ziiL 
IS.)  In  the  eocleaiasticai  notices  and  in  Hienicles 
(jL  679)  Perge  appears  as  the  metropolis  of  Pam- 
jifajlia.  (Comp.  Steph.  B.  «.  v.;  Eckhel,  Doclr. 
Am.  L  3,  p.  12.)  There  are  considerable  rains  of 
Page  about  16  miles  to  the  north.east  of  Adalia,  at 
a  place  now  called  EtU-Kalai.  (Comp.  Leake, 
Am  Minor,  f.  132;  Texier,  Daaript.  de  rjtie 
Mm^  where  the  rains  are  figured  in  19  plates;  Fel- 
lows, Atia  Minor,  p.  190,  &&)  [L.  S.] 

F£RUIU'LA(ncf){/u>vXa,  PtoL  vii.  3.  §  5),  the 
oame  of  a  town  of  some  commercial  importance  on 
the  W.  side  of  the  Sinus  Uagnns  (or  gulf  of  Siam), 
00  a  tongue  of  land  anciently  called  the  Aurea 
Chenonesus,  and  now  known  by  the  name  of  Ma- 
laeca.  Lassen  pUoes  it  in  lat.  7°  N.  In  its  imme- 
diate ndghbourhood  was  a  small  bay  or  indentation  of 
the  coast,  which  was  called  the  Sinus  Perimnlicus 
(DfpifumAucbt  leiKwos).  [V.] 

PEBIMUXICUS  SIKUS.  [Pbedidia.] 
PERINTHUS  (ft  n4pa>eos,  PtoL  iii.  11.  §  6, 
TiiL  11.  §  7  ;  Xenoph.  Anab.  viL  2.  §  8  :  Elh. 
llfpMiot),  a  great  and  fiourishiog  town  of  Thrace, 
dilated  on  the  Propontis.  It  hiy  23  miles  W.  of 
Selymbria,  on  a  small  peninsula  (Plin.  it.  18)  of  the 
bay  whi(!h  bears  its  name,  and  was  built  like  an 
sfflphitheatre,  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill  (Diod.  xvi. 
76.)  It  was  originally  a  Samian  colony  (Marcian, 
r-  29 ;  Pint.  <^  Gr.  56),  and,  according  to  Syncel- 
las  (p.  238),  was  founded  about  B.  c.  599.  Panof  ka, 
however  (p.  22X  makea  it  oontcmpoiary  with  Suno- 
thnce,  that  is  about  b.  a.  1000.  It  was  porticn- 
lariy  renowned  for  its  obstinate  defence  against 
Hulip  of  Macedun  (Diod.  xvi.  74—77;  Plut  Pkoc 
U).  At  that  time  it  appears  to  have  been  a  more 
impvtant  and  flourishing  town  even  than  Bysantium ; 
iilii  being  both  a  barhour  and  a  point  at  which  several 
Bam  roads  met,  it  was  the  seat  of  an  eztensiTe  oon- 
•Mrte  (Procop.  de  Aed.  ir.  9).  This  circumstance 
expUiM  the  leasoo  why  so  many  of  its  coins  are  still 
•staot ;  from  which  we  learn  that  huge  and  cele- 
Imted  festml*  were  held  here  (Mionnet,  i.  p.  399 — 
41$ ;  Eckhel,  Dodr.  Num.  vol.  iv.  p.  445  ;  JdonU. 
^Mft  Sti  Num,  tab.  xiiL  143>  According  to 
Tulies  {ChO.  UL  612),  it  bore  at  an  early  period 
the  name  of  Mygdonu ;  and  at  a  later  one,  but  not 
MWe  the  fixirth  century  of  our  era,  it  assumed  the 
MOW  of  Heracleia ;  which  we  find  sometimes  used 
aiooe.  end  sometimes  with  the  additions  H.  Thraciae 
and  H.  Perinthus.  (Procop.  /.  c  and  B.  Vand.  L  12 ; 
tlaim.  L  62 ;  Justin,  xvL  3  ;  Eutrop.  ix.  15;  Amm. 
Mare.  ixiL  2 ;  Jtm.  Ant  pp.  175,  176,  323 ;  Jom. 
■fc  iftfn.  Saee.  f.  51,  &a  On  the  variations  iq  its 
lame,  see  Tzachncke,  ad  Melam,  ii.  2,  voL  iii.  pt.  ii. 
p^  102,  seq.)  Justinian  restored  the  old  imperial 
palace,  and  the  aqnedneta  of  the  city.  (Procop. 
Le.)    It  ia  now  called  Sski  Krtgli,  and  still  c<m- 
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tains  some  ancient  ruins  and  inscriptions.     (See 
CUrke's  7Vo«rf»,  viii.  p.  122,  S4]q.)     [T.  H.  D.] 

PEBISADYES  (TltpuiaJbuis,  VltpiaiSus),  an  W- 
lyrian  people,  near  the  silver  mines  of  Damastium, 
whose  name  seems  to  be  corrupt.  (Strab.  vil  p.  326  ■ 
Kramer  and  Groskord,  ad  he.) 

PERITUB,  a  place  in  Lower  Pannonia  (/<m 
Bieroi.  p.  562),  probably  the  same  as  the  one  men- 
tioned in  the  Penting.  Table  nnder  the  name  of 
Piretis,  and  in  the  Antonine  Itinerary  (p.  266)  under 
that  of  Pyrri  or  Fyrrum,  and  situated  on  the  road 
from  Petovio  to  Sisda.  (See  Wesseling,  ad  It 
Hierot.  L  c.)  [L.  S.] 

PEBIZZITES.  [PAU,mTraA,  p.  529.1 
PERMESSUS.  [BoEOTiA,  p.  413,  a.] 
PEKNE  (Tl4pn)),  a  small  isliind  off  the  coast  of 
Ionia,  which,  during  an  earthquake,  became  united 
with  the  territory  of  Miletus.  (Plin.  ii.  91.)  There 
was  also  a  town  in  Thrace  of  this  name,  which  is 
mentioned  only  by  Steph.  B.  (*.  v.)  [L.  S.] 

PEBNICLACUM,  or  PEBNACUM  hi  the  Table, 
in  North  Gallia,  ia  placed  on  a  ruad  from  Bagacum 
(^Bavai)  to  Aduatuca  {Toagem).  The  road  passed 
from  Bagacum  to  Geminiacum  (^Gemblou).  From 
Geminiacum  to  Pemiciacnm  is  xii.  in  the  Anton. 
Itin.,  and  xiiii.  in  the  Table;  and  fiom  Pemiciacnm 
to  Adoatuca  is  xiv.  in  the  Itin.  and  xvi.  in  the 
Table.  The  road  is  generally  straight,  but  there  is 
no  pkce  which  we  can  identity  as  the  site  of  Pemi- 
dacum;  and  the  geographers  do  not  agree  on  any 
position.  [G.  L.] 

PEBORSI  (nipopaoi,  Uipopaoi,  Ptol.  iv.  6.  §§ 
16,17;  Polyb.(ip.  PIm.  v.  1.8.8,vi  35),a  people  uf 
Libya,  subdued  by  Suetonius  PauUinus,  who  in- 
habited a  few  fertile  spots  spread  over  the  long 
extent  of  maritime  country  between  the  Canarii, 
who  dwelt  opposite  to  the  Fortnnate  Islands,  and 
the  Pharusii,  who  occupied  the  banks  of  the 
Senegal  (Leake,  London  Geog.  Joum.  vol.  ii.  p. 
17.)  [E.B.J.] 

PEBPERE'NA  (nepwtfim),  a  place  in  Mysia, 
on  the  south-east  of  Adriunyttium,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  which  there  were  copper  mines  and  gixid 
vineyards.  It  was  said  by  some  to  be  the  place  in 
which  Thncydidea  had  died.  (Stnb.  xiii.  p.  607; 
Plin.  V.  32 ;  Steph.  B.  t.  v.  napwifM',  from  whom 
we  learn  that  some  called  the  place  Perine;  while 
PtoL  y.  3.  §  16,  calls  it  Perpere  or  Permeie;  Galen, 
IIcpl  tixuiidas,  p.  358  ;  comp.  Sestini,  p.  75.) 
Some,  without  sufficient  reason,  regard  Perperena  as 
identical  with  Theodoaiupolis,  mentioned  by  Hieto> 
des  (p.  661).  [L.  S.] 

PERRANTHE&  [Ambkacia.] 
PERRUAEBI,  PERRHAE'BLA.  [TBasaAUA.] 
PERBHIDAE.  [Attica,  p.  330,  «.] 
PERaABO'RA  (^mpcaSUpa,  Zosim.  iii.  17),  a 
very  strong  pUca  in  Mesopotamia,  on  the  W.  Iwok 
of  tiie  Euphrates,  to  which  the  empens'  Julian  came 
in  his  march  across  that  country.  Zosimus,  who 
gives  a  detailed  account  of  its  siege,  states  that  it 
was  in  size  and  importance  second  only  to  Cttti- 
phoD.  Ammianos,  speaking  of  the  8(jne  war,  calls 
the  place  Pirisabora  (xxiv.  c.  2)  ;  and  Libanius 
Soph,  mentions  a  city  of  the  same  name  as  the  then 
ruling  king  of  Persia,  evidently  supposing  that  it  de- 
rived its  name  from  Sapor  (or  Skahpur).  (firaL 
Fun.  p.  315.)  Forbiger  hits  conjectured  that  it 
is  represented  by  the  present  Aubar,  and  that  it  was 
situated  near  the  part  ti  the  river  Euphrates  whence 
the  canal  Naltr-tare$  flows,  and  no  great  distance 
from  the  Sipphara  of  Ptolemy  (v.  IS.  §  7).     [V.] 
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PERSETOLIS  (TltpriwoXit,  Diod.  zrii.  70; 
PtoL  tL  4.  §  4;  Cnrt.  T.  4.  6;  XltpiraimXis,  Stn*. 
XT.  729:  £th.  nffxTn-oXimi),  the  capital  of  Persia 
at  the  tima  of  the  invasioD  of  Alexander,  and  the 
Mat  of  the  chief  palaces  of  the  kiogs  of  Persia.  It 
was  aitoated  at  die  opening  of  an  extensive  plain 
(now  called  tfardtulW),  and  near  the  junction  of 
two  sti«ams,  the  Araxes  (Sendomir)  and  the  Medus 
{Ptduxia).  The  niins,  vhich  ai«  still  Ter;  exten- 
siTe,  bear  the  local  name  of  the  Chel  Minor,  or 
Forty  Colamns.  According  to  Diodoms  the  city 
was  originally  sorronnded  by  a  triple  wall  of  great 
strength  and  beaaty  (xrii.  71).  Strabo  states  that 
it  was,  after  Snaa,  the  richest  city  of  the  Persians, 
and  that  it  contained  a  palace  of  gi«at  beauty  (xv. 
p:  729),  and  adds  that  Alexander  burnt  this  building 
to  arenge  the  Greeks  for  the  similar  injuries  which 
had  been  inflicted  on  them  by  the  Persians  (xt.  p. 
730).  Arrian  simply  states  that  Alexander  bamt 
the  royal  palace,  contrary  to  the  entreaty  of  Par- 
menion,  who  wished  him  to  span  this  magnificent 
building,  but  does  not  mention  the  name  of  Perse- 
polls.  (_Anab.  iil  18.)  Curtins,  who  probably 
drew  his  account  from  the  many  extant  notices  of 
Alexander's  expedition  by  different  officers  who  had 
accompanied  him,  has  fully  described  the  disgraceful 
burning  of  the  city  and  palace  at  PersepoHs  by  the 
Greek  monarch  and  his  drunken  oompanions.  He 
adds  that,  as  it  was  chiefly  built  of  cedar,  the  fire 
spread  rapidly  fiu  and  wide. 

Great  light  has  been  thrown  upon  the  monuments 
which  still  remain  at  Persepolis  by  the  researches  of 
Miebohr  and  Eer  Porter,  and  still  more  so  by  the 
interprstation  of  the  cnneiform  inscriptions  by 
Colonel  Bawlinaon  and  Prof.  Lassen.  From  the 
rwnlt  of  their  inquiries,  it  seams  doubtfol  whether 
any  portion  of  the  present  rains  ascend  to  so  high  a 
period  as  that  of  the  founder  of  the  Persian  mo- 
narchy. Gyros.  The  principal  buildings  are  doubt- 
less doe  to  Dareins  tiie  son  of  Hystaspes,  and  to 
Xerxes.  The  palace  and  city  of  Gyms  was  at 
Pasai^ada,  while  that  of  the  later  monaichs  was  at 
Persepolis.  (Rawlinson,  Jovm.  of  Rof.  A:  Soc 
ToL  x;  Lassen,  in  Ersch  and  Gmber's  £neycl  «.».; 
Fargnsson,  Palaca  o/Niteveh  and  PempoUt  He*- 
torvi,  Lond.  1851.)  It  has  been  a  matter  of  some 
donbt  how  far  Persepolia  itself  ever  was  the  ancient 
site  of  the  capital ;  and  many  writers  have  supposed 
that  it  was  only  the  high  place  of  the  Persian 
monarchy  where  the  great  palaces  and  temples  were 
grouped  together.  On  the  whole,  it  seems  most 
probable  that  tlie  rock  on  which  the  ruins  are  now 
seen  was  the  pboe  where  the  palaces  and  temples 
were  pbued,  and  that  the  city  was  extended  at  its 
feet  along  the  circumjacent  plain.  Subsequent  to 
the  time  of  Alexander,  Persepolis  is  not  mentioned  in 
history  except  in  the  second  book  of  the  Maccabees, 
where  it  is  stated  that  Antiochus  Epiphanes  made  a 
fmitleai  attempt  to  plunder  the  temples.  (2  Uaecab. 
iz.  1.)  In  the  later  times  of  tbs  Mnhammedan 
role,  the  fbrtnes  of  Itlakhr,  which  was  about  4 
miles  from  the  ruins,  seems  to  hare  occupied  the 
place  of  Persepolis;  hence  the  opinion  of  some 
writers,  that  htakkr  itself  was  part  of  the  ancient 
dty.  (Niebohr,  ii.  p.  121 ;  Chardin,  Voyagti,  riii. 
f.  345;  Ker  Porter,  voL  i.  pi  576;  Ooseley,  Traoeb, 
fi.  p.  222.)  [V.] 

PEltSICUS  SINUS  {i  Tiff  truths  xiKnt,  StraK 
a.  p.  78,  XV.  p.  727;  Ptol.  vi.  3.  §  1,  4.  §  1.  fu>xif, 
PtoL  Ti.  19.  §  1 ;  i  icar<t  nipirca  diXmm,  Strab. 
XTi.  p.  TA5 ;  ^  H*pnKi)  dtUwrro,  Agatheai.  L  3; 
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Uaie  Persicnm,  Plin.  tL  13.  s.  16X  the  great  gulf 
which,  extending  in  a  direction  neariy  KW.  and  Slv, 
separated  the  provinces  of  Snsiana  and  Penis,  and 
the  western  portion  of  Carmania  from  the  opposite 
shores  of  Arabia  Felix.  There  are  great  difieniKes 
and  great  enws  in  the  accounts  which  the  sndeots 
have  left  of  this  gulf;  nor  indeed  ar«  the  statements 
of  the  same  author  always  consistent  the  one  with 
the  other.  Thus  scans  writers  gave  to  it  the  shape 
of  the  human  head,  of  which  the  narrow  opening 
towards  the  S£.  formed  the  neck  (Hela,  iii.  8;  Plii. 
vi.  24.  8.  28.)  Strabo  in  one  place  states  that,  at 
the  entrance,  it  was  only  a  day's  sail  across  (xv.  p, 
727),  and  in  another  (xvi.  p.  765)  that  fiwn  H»r- 
mnza  the  opposite  Arabian  shore  of  Mace  wss  visible, 
in  which  Ammianus  (xxiii.  6)  agrees  -with  him.  He 
appears  to  have  thought  that  the  Persian  Gulf  wu 
little  inferior  in  size  to  the  Enxine  sea  (L  c),  and 
reckons  that  it  was  about  20,000  stadia  in  length. 
(CC  Agathem.  i.  3.)  He  placed  it  also,  aocnding 
to  a  certain  system  of  parallelism,  due  S.  of  liie 
Caspian  (ii.  p.  121,  cf.  also  xl  p.  519).  The  earliest 
mention  of  the  Persian  Gulf  would  appear  to  be  that 
of  Hecataens  (Steph.  B.  t.  p.  Kiprf) ;  but  a  donbt  has 
been  thrown  apon  this  passage,  as  some  MSS.  read 
s-drroi  instead  of  KiXxos.  [V.] 

PEBSIS  (4  ntpvis,  AeschyL  Pen.  60:  Hmi. 
iil  19 ;  Plin.  vi.  S3,  s.  25;  Amm.  Hare,  xxiii.  6,&c.; 
h  Ilf/xruc^,  Herod,  iv.  39 :  £th.  nipcvs,  Persa),  the 
province  of  Persia  which  must  be  considetsd  as  the 
centre  of  the  ancient  realm  of  Persia,  and  the  district 
from  which  the  arms  of  the  Persians  spread  over  all 
the  neighbouring  nations,  was  bounded  on  the  N.  by 
Media  and  part  of  the  chain  of  the  Parachoathns 
M. ;  on  the  W.  by  Snsiana,  which  is  separated  from 
Persia  by  the  small  stream  Arosis  or  Oraatis;  m  the 
S.  by  the  Persian  Gnlf,  and  on  the  E.  by  the  deaeit 
waste  of  Carmania.  In  the  earlier  periods  of  history 
this  province  was  altogether  unknown,  and  it  was 
not  till  the  wan  of  Alexander  and  of  his  sucoeeson 
that  the  Greeks  formed  any  real  conception  of  the 
position  and  character  of  the  land,  from  whidi  thrir 
ancient  and  most  formidable  enemies  took  their 
name.  The  whole  province  was  very  mountainooii, 
with  few  extended  plaina;  it  possessed,  however, 
several  valleys  of  great  beauty  and  fertility,  as  those 
for  instance  in  the  neighbomhood  of  Penepelis 
(Strab.  XT.  p.  727;  Arrian,  Ind.  c.  40:  Amm. Mare. 
xxiiL  6;  Chardin,  Vog.  iii.  p.  255);  the  coast-lhie 
appears  to  have  been,  as  it  is  now,  sandy  and  hot, 
and  uninhabitable,  owing  to  the  poison-bearing  winds. 
(Plin.  zii.  20.)  The  jvincipal  monntain  chains  bora 
the  names  of  Parachoathras  {Elvxnd)  and  Ocbos 
(perhaps  NakkUu),  and  were,  in  £sct,  prolongations 
to  the  sea  of  the  still  higher  ranges  of  Media.  It 
was  watered  by  no  great  river,  but  a  number  of 
smaller  streams  are  mentioned,  some  of  them  doubt- 
less little  mors  than  mountain  torrents.  The  chief 
of  these  were  the  Araxes  (^Bend^ajiur^  the  Medes 
(/Wtodn),  and  the  Cyrus  (,Kur),  in  the  more  inland 
part  of  the  conntrr ;  and  along  the  coast,  the  Bagtsda, 
Fadargus,  Heratemis,  Rhogoois,  Oroatis,  &c.  (Plin. 
vi.  23.  s.  26 ;  Arrian,  Ind.  c.  39;  Amm.  Marc  xxiii. 
6;  Strab.  xvi.  p.  727,  &c)  The  principal  cities  of 
Persia  were,  Pasaboasa,  its  earliest  capital,  ami 
the  sits  of  the  tomb  of  its  first  monarch.  Gyrus; 
Pbssbpous,  the  far-famed  seat  of  the  palaces  and 
temples  of  Dareius  the  son  of  Hystaspes,  and  his 
successors;  Gabai,  ooe  of  the  residences  of  tlie 
Persian  kings;  Taock,  and  AspAnAKA. 

The  Persae  were  pn^ieriy  tlie  native  inhabitaiib> 
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of  this  small  district;  thongh  in  later  times  the  name 
was  applied  generally  to  the  subjects  of  the  great 
king,  whose  empire  extended,  under  Dardns  the  son 
of  HTStaspes,  fnitn  India  to  the  Mediterranean.  In 
the  earliest  times  of  the  Old  Testament  they  are 
not  mentioned  by  name  as  a  distinct  people,  and 
when,  in  the  later  days  of  the  captivity,  their  name 
oecors,  they  most  be  taken  as  the  inhabitants  of  the 
great  empire  above  noticed  (^Ezek  zxxviiL  5 ;  Esth. 
L  3 — 18;  Ezra,  iv.  5;  1  ifaecab.i.  1,  &c),  and  not 
simply  of  the  limited  district  of  Persis.  According 
to  Hwodotos,  the  ancient  people  were  divided  into 
three  leading  cissses,  warriors,  husbandmen,  and 
nomades.  In  the  first  class,  the  Pasargadae,  Ma- 
laphii,  and  Maspii,  were  the  most  important  sub- 
divisions. The  Achaemenidae,  'rom  whom  their 
well-known  line  of  kings  descended,  was  one  of  the 
fomiiies  of  the  Pasargadae.  The  tribes  of  husband- 
men bore  the  names  of  Fanthialaei,  Demsiaei  and 
Gemumii;  those  of  the  nomades  were  called,  Dai, 
ilardi,  Dropid  and  Sagartfi.  (Herod,  i.  125.)  It  is 
clear  from  this  account  that  Herodotus  is  describing 
what  was  the  state  of  the  Persae  but  a  little  while 
bef««  his  own  times,  and  that  his  view  embraces  a 
territory  far  more  extensive  than  tbat  of  the  small 
province  of  Persia.  We  must  suppose,  from  bis  notice 
of  the  oomade  tribes,  that  he  extended  the  Persian 
race  over  a  considerable  portion  of  what  is  now  called 
Khordtan ;  indeed,  over  much  of  the  country  which 
at  the  present  day  forms  the  realm  of  Persia.  In 
still  later  times,  other  tribes  or  subdivisions  are  met 
with,  as  the  Paraetaceni,  Messsbatae,  Stabaei,  Sozad, 
Hippophagi,  &c.  &e.  Herodotns  states  further  that 
the  most  ancient  name  cf  the  people  was  Artaei 
(Herod,  vii.  61),  a  form  which  modem  philology  has 
shown  to  be  in  close  connection  with  that  of  the 
Arii,  the  earliest  title  of  their  immediate  neighbours, 
the  Medes.  Both  aUke  are  derived  from  the  old 
Zend  and  Sanscrit  Arya,  signifying  a  people  of  noble 
descent;  a  name  still  presOTed  in  the  modem  I'rah 
(Ariaka).  (}ixiXi«t,Joum.  AriaL  m.  p.  299;  Lassen, 
Jnd.  AUerA.  ii.  p  7.)  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
name  Persae  is  itself  of  Indian  origin,  the  earliest 
form  in  which  it  is  found  on  the  cuneiform  inscrip- 
tioas  being  Parcua.  (Lassen,  Alt-Pert.  KeU-In$er, 
p.  60.) 

TtM  Persian  people  seem  to  have  been  in  all 
times  noted  for  the  pride  and  haughtiness  of  their 
langoage  (AeschyL  Pert.  795;  Amm.  Marc,  zxiii. 
6);  but,  in  spite  of  this  habit  of  boasting,  in  their 
earlier  history,  under  Cyrus  and  his  immediate  suc- 
cessors, they  appear  to  have  made  excellent  soldiers. 
Herodotus  describes  fully  the  arms  and  accoutre- 
ments of  the  foot-soldiers,  archers,  and  lancers  of 
the  army  of  Xerxes  (vii.  61),  on  which  description 
the  vrell-known  sculptures  at  Persepolis  afford  a 
sdll  living  commentary.  (Cf  also  Stiab.  xv.  p.  734; 
Xen.  Cyrop.  vi.  3.  §  31.)  Their  cavalry  also  was 
odebrated  (Herod.  /.  e.  ix.  79,  81;  Xen.  Cynp.  vi. 
4.  §  I).  Strabo,  who  for  the  most  part  confines 
the  name  of  Peisae  to  the  iababitants  of  Persis, 
has  fnlly  described  some  cS  the  manners  and  cus- 
toms of  the  people.  On  the  snbject  of  their  re- 
ligions worship  Herodotus  and  Strabo  are  not  at 
one,  and  each  writer  gives  separate  and  uncon- 
nected details.  The  general  conclusion  to  be  drawn 
is  that,  in  the  remotest  ages,  the  Persians  were  pure 
fiie-wonhippers,  and  that  by  degrees  they  adopted 
what  became  in  later  times  a  charaoteristie  of  their 
religioa*  system,  the  Dnalktic  arrangement  of  two 
•pparate  priuciples  of  good  and  evil,  Hormnxd  and 
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Ahriman.  (Strab.  xv.  p.  727— 786;  Herod,  i.  33, 
133;  Xen.  Cyrop.  i.  22.)  Many  of  their  ancient 
religious  customs  have  continued  to  the  present  day; 
the  fire-woishippers  of  India  still  omtending  that 
they  are  the  lineal  descendants  of  the  ancient 
Persians.  The  language  of  the  ancient  people  was 
strictly  Indo-Germanic,  and  was  nearly  connected 
with  the  classical  Sanscrit:  the  earliest  specimens  of 
it  are  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  at  Murghab, —  the 
site  of  Pasargada,  and  the  place  where  Cyrus  was 
buried, — and  those  of  Dareius  and  Xerxes  at  Perse- 
polis and  Behiitdn,  which  have  been  deciphered  by 
Colonel  Bawlinson  and  Professor  Lassen.  (Bawlinson, 
Joiim.At.  Soe.  vol.  x.;  Lassen,  Zeiltckr\fl/.  Mor- 
genl  vi.  1 ;  Hitzig,  Grabtchrift  d.  Darku,  Zurich, 
1847;  Benfey,  Pert.  KeiUnicrift,  Leipzig,  1847.) 

The  government  of  Persia  was  a  rigid  monarchy. 
Their  kings  lived  apart  frx>m  their  subjects  in  well 
secured  palaces  {Etth.  iv.  2,  6),  and  rejoiced  in 
great  parks  (rapiStivoi),  well  stacked  with  game 
and  animals  for  the  chase  (Cyrop.  i.  3.  §  14,  viii.  1. 
§  38,  Anab.  i.  2.  §  7;  Curt.  viiL  1.  §  11),  and 
passed  (in  later  times,  when  their  empire  was  most 
widely  extended)  their  summer  at  Ecbatana,  their 
spring  at  Snsa,  uid  their  winter  at  Babylon.  (Nehaa. 
i.  1;  Dan.  viii.  2;  Etth.  i.  2,  5;  Xen.  Anab.  iii.  5. 
§  15,  Cyrop.  vUL  6.  §  22.)  Like  other  eastern 
monarchs,  the  Persian  kings  possessed  a  well  ap- 
pointed harem,  many  curious  details  of  which  we 
gather  from  the  history  of  Esther  (cf.  also. Curt, 
iii.  §  3;  Athen.  xiiL  p.  557;  Plut  Artax.  c  43); 
and  they  were  accustomed  to  receive  from  their  sub- 
jects dueet  adoration  (irpomnSnio'is),  as  the  pre- 
sumed deseendsnts  or  representatives  of  Hormnsd. 
(Plut.  Themia.  c.  7;  Curt.  vL  6.  §  2,  viiL  S.  §  6.) 
Their  local  government  was  a  pore  despotism;  hot 
in  some  extraordinary  cases  a  sort  of  privy  conncil 
was  called  of  the  seven  chief  princes,  who  stood 
around  the  royal  throne,  like  the  Amshaspands  ronnd 
the  throne  of  Hormnzid.  (Herod,  vii.  8,  viii.  67; 
Eitk.  i.  14, 19,  vii.  14.)  Whatever  document  had 
once  passed  the  king  and  had  been  sealed  by  the 
royal  signet  was  deemed  irrevocable.  (^Eith.  I  19, 
viii.  8;  Dan.  vi.  9,  16;  cf  also  Chardin,  Voy.  iii. 
418.)  Over  the  individual  provinces — which  in  the 
time  of  Dareius  were  said  to  have  been  twenty  in 
nomber  (Her.  iii.  89),  hot  were  subsequently  much 
more  numerous  {Etth.  i.  1),  probably  bom  the  sub- 
division of  the  larger  ones — were  placed  satraps,, 
whose  business  it  was  to  superintend  them,  to  collect 
the  revenues,  and  to  attend  to  the  progress  of  agricul- 
ture. (Her.  iii.  89,  97;  Joseph.  AnL  xi.  3,  &c.) 
Between  the  satraps  and  the  kings  was  a  well  or- 
ganised system  of  couriers,  who  were  called  tq/yapot 
or&oTcli'S<u(Plnt.  Fort  Alex.  vii.  f.  294,  ed.  Beiske), 
who  conveyed  their  despatches  from  station  to  station 
on  horses,  and  had  the  power,  when  necessary,  to  press 
horses,  boats,  and  even  men  into  their  service.  As 
this  service  was  very  irksome  and  oppressive,  the 
word  iyyapfitai  came  to  mean  compulsion  or  de- 
tention under  other  eircamstancee.  (Joseph.  Ant. 
xiii.  2.  §  3;  Etth.  iii.  13, 15, viii.  10,  14;  Bentley's 
Menanaer,  p.  56.) 

The  history  of  the  Persian  empire  need  not  be 
repeated  here,  as  it  is  given  under  the  names  of  the 
respective  kings  in  the  Did.  ofBiogr.  [V.] 

PERTU'SA,  a  town  of  the  Ilergetes  in  Hispania. 
Tarraconensis,  which  still  exists  under  the  old  name 
on  the  Alcanadre.  (/(m.  Ant.  p.  391.)     [T.H.D.] 

PERU'SIA  (n«powr(o :  Elh.  Pemeinns :  Pemgia), 
one  of  the  most  important  and  powerful  cities  of 
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Etraria,  ritaatad  nearly  on  the  eaiteni  iiaDtier  of 
that  conntiy,  on  a  loftj  hill  on  the  right  hank  of  the 
Tiber,  and  overlooking  the  lake  ^  Thnujmene 
which  nov  derires  from  it  the  name  of  Liigo  di 
Perugia.  It  doeelj  adjoins  the  fronliera  of  Umbria, 
and  hence  the  tradition  reported  bj  Serrins,  that  it 
was  originally  an  Umbrian  city,  inhabited  by  the 
tribe  called  Saisinates,  is  at  least  a  very  probable 
one.  (Serv.  ad  Aeu.  z.  201.)  The  same  anthor 
has,  however,  preserved  to  as  another  tradition, 
which  ascribes  the  foundation  of  Pemsia  to  a  hero 
named  Aaletes,  the  brother  of  Ocnus,  the  repoted 
fbnnder  of  Mantna.  (Ti.  z.  198.)  Justin's  assertion 
that  it  was  of  Achaean  origin  (zz.  1)  may  be  safely 
rejected  as  a  mere  fable;  but  whatever  historical 
valoe  may  be  attached  to  the  statements  of  Serrins, 
it  seems  probable  that  Peruaia,  in  common  with  the 
other  chief  pUcee  in  the  same  part  of  Etmria,  was 
in  the  first  instance  an  Umbrian  city,  and  snb- 
aeqnently  passed  into  the  bands  of  the  Etroscans, 
under  whom  it  rose  to  be  a  powerliil  and  important 
otty,  and  one  of  the  chief  members  of  the  Etmscan 
confederacy.  It  is  not  till  B.  c.  310,  when  the 
Bomans  had  carried  their  aims  beyond  the  Ciminian 
forest,  that  the  name  of  Pemsia  is  heard  of  in  his- 
toiy;  bnt  we  are  told  that  at  that  period  it  was  one 
of  the  most  powerful  cities  of  Etmria.  (Liv.  iz.  37.) 
The  three  neighbouring  cities  of  Pemsia,  Cortona, 
and  Arretium,  on  that  occasion  united  in  concluding 
a  peace  with  Borne  for  thirty  years  (Liv.  i.  e. ;  Diod. 
zz.  35) ;  but  they  seem  to  have  broken  it  the  very 
nezt  year,  and  shared  in  the  great  defeat  of  the 
Etruscans  in  general  at  the  Vadimonian  lake.  This 
was  followed  by  another  defeat  under  the  walls  of 
Pemsia  itself,  which  compelled  that  city  to  sue  for 
peace ;  but  the  statement  that  it  surrendered  at  dis- 
cretion, and  WIS  occnpied  with  a  Boman  garrison,  is 
one  of  those  obvious  perveraions  of  the  tmth  that 
occur  so  frequently  in  the  Boman  annals.  (Liv.  iz, 
40.)  When  we  nezt  meet  with  the  name  of  Pemsia, 
it  is  still  as  an  independent  and  powerful  state, 
which  in  B.  c.  295,  in  c(Hijnnction  with  Clnsiom, 
was  able  to  renew  the  war  with  Rome;  and  though 
their  combined  forces  were  defeated  by  Cn.  Fulvius, 
the  Peruuans  took  the  lead  in  renewing  the  contest 
the  nezt  year.  On  this  occasion  they  were  again 
defeated  with  hear^  loss  by  Fabius,  4500  of  thetr 
troops  shun,  and  above  1 700  taken  prisoners.  (Id.  z. 
SO,  31.)  In  consequence  of  this  duaster  they  were 
compelled  before  the  close  of  the  year  to  sue  for 
peace,  and,  by  the  payment  of  a  large  sum  of  money, 
obtained  a  trace  for  forty  years,  b.  c.  294.  (Id.  z. 
37.)  At  this  time  Livy  still  calls  the  three  cities  of 
Peraaia,  Volsinii,  and  Arretium  (all  of  which  made 
peace  at  the  same  time)  the  three  most  powerful 
■tates  and  chief  cities  of  Etmria.  (Id.  L  c.) 

We  find  no  other  mention  of  Perafiia  as  an  in> 
dependent  state;  and  we  have  no  ezplanation  of  the 
circumstanoes  or  terms  tmder  which  it  ultimately 
became  a  dependency  of  Borne.  But  during  the 
Second  Punic  War  it  figures  among  the  allied  cities 
which  then  formed  so  important  a  part  of  the  Boman 
power:  its  cohorts  were  serving  in  her  armies  (Liv. 
rriii,  17),  and  towards  the  end  of  the  contest  it  was 
one  of  the  "  populi "  of  Etmria  which  came  forward 
with  alacrity  to  furnish  supplies  to  the  fleet  of 
Sdpio.  Its  contribution  consisted  of  com,  and  tim- 
ber for  shipbuilding.  (Id.  zzviii.  45.)  With  this 
ezoeption,  we  meet  with  no  other  mention  of  Pemsia 
till  near  the  close  of  the  repubhcan  period,  when  it 
bore  so  conspicuaos  a  part  in  the  civil  war  between 
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Octavian  and  L.  Antonins,  in  b.  c.  41 ,  is  to  give  to 
that  contest  the  name  of  Bellum  Pemsinum.  (SneL 
Aug.  9;  Tac  Ann.  v.  1;  Oros.  vi.  18.)  h  ns 
shortly  after  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  on  that  oc- 
casion that  L.  Antonius,  finding  himself  pressed  <m 
all  sides  by  three  armies  under  Agrippa,  Salridioiiis, 
and  Octavian  himself,  threw  himself  into  Penuii, 
trusting  in  the  great  natural  strength  of  the  city  to 
enable  him  to  bold  out  till  the  arrinl  of  his  genenls, 
Ventidins  and  Asinins  PoUio,  to  his  reW.  Bat 
whether  from  disaffection  or  incapacity,  these  sScen 
&iled  in  coming  to  his  support,  and  Octavian  sur- 
rounded the  whole  hill  on  which  the  ciiy  stands 
with  strong  lines  of  circnmvallation,  so  as  to  cut  him 
off  from  all  supplies,  especially  un  the  side  of  the 
Tiber,  on  which  Antonius  had  mainly  relied.  Fajnim 
soon  made  itself  felt  in  the  city ;  the  siege  wis  pro- 
tracted through  the  winter,  and  Ventidins  was  fuiied 
in  an  attempt  to  compel  Octavian  to  raise  it,  and 
drew  off  his  forces  withont  snccess.  L.  Antonitis 
now  made  a  desperate  attempt  to  break  throogh  the 
enemy's  lines,  but  was  repulsed  with  great  sUugbter, 
and  found  himself  at  length  compelled  to  rspttnlate. 
Uis  own  life  was  spared,  as  were  those  of  most  of  the 
Boman  nobles  who  had  accompanied  him;  but  the 
chief  cititens  of  Perusia  itself  were  put  to  death,  the 
city  given  np  to  plunder,  and  an  acridenlsl  coofia- 
gration  having  h^  spread  by  the  wind,  ended  by 
consuming  the  whole  city.  (Appian,  S.  C.  v.  32— 
49;  Dion  Cass,  zlviii.  14;  Veil.  Pat.  iL  74;  Flor. 
iv.  5;  Suet  Aug.  14,  96.)  A  storytold  by  several 
writers  of  Octavian  having  sacrificed  300  of  the 
prisoners  at  an  altar  consecrated  to  the  memory 
of  Caesar,  is  in  all  probability  a  fiction,  or  at  least 
an  ezaggeration.  (Dion  Cass.  Lc;  Suet.  Aug.  IS; 
Senec  de  Clan.  L  11 ;  Merivale's  Roman  Eapke, 
vol.  iii.  p.  227.) 

Perusia  was  raised  from  its  ashes  again  by  Au- 
gustus, who  settled  a  fresh  body  of  dtiaens  there, 
and  the  city  assumed  in  consequence  the  surname  d 
Augusta  Perusia,  which  we  find  it  bearing  in  in- 
scriptions; but  it  did  not  obtain  the  rank  or  title  at 
a  colony ;  and  its  territory  was  confined  to  the  dis- 
trict within  a  mile  of  the  walls.  (Dion  Cass,  zlviii. 
14;  Orell.  Itucr.  93 — 95,  6Q8.)  Notwithstanding 
this  restriction,  it  appears  to  have  speedily  risen 
again  into  a  flourishing  mnuicipal  town.  It  is  noticed 
by  Strabo  as  one  of  the  chief  towns  in  the  interior  of 
Etmria,  and  its  municipal  consideration  is  attested 
by  numerous  inscriptions.  (Strab.  v.  p.  226 ;  Plin. 
iii.  5.  s.  8;  Ptol.  iii.  1.  §  48;  Tab.  PtuL;  Onll Inter. 
2531,  3739,  4038.)  From  one  of  these  we  leant 
that  it  acquired  under  the  Boman  Empie  the  title 
of  Colonia  Vibia;  but  the  origin  of  this  is  unknown, 
thongh  it  is  protuible  that  it  was  derived  from  tlie 
emperor  Trebonianus  Gallns,  who  appears  to  have 
bestowed  some  conspicnous  benefits  on  the  phure. 
(Vermiglioli,  Itcra.  Peng.  pp.  379 — 400;  Znmpt, 
de  Colon,  p.  436.)  The  name  of  Perusia  is  not 
again  mentioned  in  histoij  till  after  the  fill  of  the 
Boman  Empire,  but  its  natural  strength  of  position 
rendered  it  a  place  of  importance  in  the  troubled 
times  that  followed;  and  it  figuies  conspicuously  in 
the  Gothic  wars,  when  it  is  called  by  Procopius  a 
strong  fortress  and  the  chief  city  of  Etruria.  It 
was  taken  by  Belisarius  in  a.  D.  537,  and  occnpied 
with  a  strong  garrison :  in  547  it  was  besieged  by 
Totila,  bat  held  oat  against  his  anns  for  neariy  two 
years,  and  did  not  snrrender  till  after  Belisaiitis  had 
anitted  Italy.  It  was  again  recovered  br  Nanes  in 
558.  (Procop.  B.  G  i.  16, 17,  iU  6, 25, 35,  iv.  38.) 
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PESLA. 
Tt  is  still  nuntkoed  by  Panlos  Disconns  (/Titt  Lang. 
iL  1 6)  u  one  of  the  chief  cities  of  Toscia  under  the 
Lombards,  and  in  the  middle  ages  became  an  in- 
dependent repablic  Perugia  still  continoes  a  con- 
ndenible  citj,  with  15,000  inhabitants,  and  is  the 
i^pital  of  one  of  the  provinces  of  the  Roman  states. 

The  modem  city  of  Perugia  letwns  considerable 
Testiges  of  its  ancient  grandenr.  The  most  im- 
portant of  these  are  the  remains  of  the  walls,  which 
a^re«  in  character  with  those  of  Chbiri  and  Todi, 
being  compoeed  of  long  rectangular  blocks  of  trarer- 
tine,  of  very  regular  masonry,  wholly  different  from 
the  ruder  and  more  massive  walls  of  Cortona  and 
Volterra  It  is  a  snbject  of  much  doubt  whether 
these  walls  belong  to  the  Etruscan  city,  or  are  of 
later  and  Soman  times.  The  ancient  gates,  two  of 
which  still  exist,  most  in  all  probability  be  referred 
to  the  latter  period.  The  meet  striking  of  these  is 
that  now  known  as  the  Area  iAiigiato,  from  the 
inscription  "Augusta  Perusia"  over  the  arch:  this 
probably  dates  from  the  restoration  of  the  city  under 
Augustus,  though  some  writers  would  assign  it  to  a 
nmch  more  remote  period.  Another  gate,  known  as 
the  Porta  Mania,  also  retains  its  ancient  arch; 
while  several  others,  though  more  or  less  modernised, 
are  certainly  of  ancient  construction  as  high  as  the 
imposts.  It  is  thus  certain  that  the  ancient  city 
was  not  more  extensive  than  the  modem  one;  but, 
like  that,  it  octapied  only  the  summit  of  the  hill, 
which  is  of  very  considerable  elevation,  and  sends 
down  its  roots  and  underfiklls  on  the  one  side  towards 
the  'nber,  on  the  other  towards  the  lake  of  Thra- 
symene.  Hence  the  lines  of  drcumvallation  drawn 
round  the  foot  of  the  hill  by  Octavian  enclosed  a 
space  of  56  stadia,  or  7  Roman  miles  (Appian,  B.  C. 
T.  33X  thoDgb  the  drcoit  of  the  city  itself  did  not 
exceed  3  miles. 

The  chief  remains  of  the  ancient  Etnucan  city 
are  the  sepulchres  vrithont  the  walls,  many  of  which 
have  been  explored,  and  one — the  family  tomb  of  the 
Volnnanii — ^has  been  preserved  in  precisely  the  same 
state  as  when  first  discovered.  From  the  inscrip- 
tions, some  of  which  are  bilingual,  we  leara  that  the 
fiunily  name  was  written  in  Etruscan  "  Velimnas," 
which  is  rendered  in  Latin  by  Volumnius.  Other 
sepulchres  appear  to  have  belonged  to  the  families 
whose  names  assumed  the  Latin  forms.  Axis,  Caesia, 
Petronia,  Vettia,  and  Vibia.  Another  of  these  tombs 
is  remarkable  for  the  careful  constraction  and  regular 
masonry  of  its  arched  vault,  on  which  is  engraved  an 
Etmacan  inscription  of  coD^iderable  length.  But  a 
far  more  important  monument  of  that  people  is  an 
inscription  now  preserved  in  the  museum  at  Perugia, 
which  extends  to  forty-six  lines  in  length,  and  is  the 
oalr  considerable  fragment  of  the  language  which 
has  been  preserved  to  us.  [Etrubu,  p.  858.]  Nu- 
merous sarcophagi,  urns,  vases,  and  other  relics  from 
the  various  tranbs,  are  preserved  in  the  same  mnseimi, 
as  well  as  many  inscriptions  of  the  Roman  period. 
(Venniglioli,  Iicriaoni  Perugine,  2  vols.  4to.,  Pe- 
rugia, 1834 ;  Id.  II  Sepohro  dti  Yobmni,  4to., 
Perugia,  1841 ;  Dennis's  Etruria,  vol.  iL  pp.  458 — 
489.) 

We  leam  from  ancient  authors  that  Juno  was  re- 
garded as  the  tutelary  doty  of  Pemsia  till  after  the 
boming  cf  the  city  in  B.  c.  40,  when  the  temple  of 
Vulcan  being  the  only  edifice  that  escaped  the  caa- 
flagraticn,  that  deity  was  adopted  by  the  surviving 
citizens  as  their  peculiar  patron.  (Dion  Cass,  xlviii. 
14;  Appian.  B.  C.  v.  49.)  [F.  H.  B.] 

PE&l^  or  PESCLA  (A'o<.  /mp.  c  28,  vol.  i. 
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p.  75,  ed.  Biicking),  is  probably  the  border-fortress  in 
the  K.  of  the  Thebaid,  which  Ptolemy  (iv.  5.  §  71) 
calls  llaaai\mi  or  nd<rira\or.  Pesla  stood  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Nile,  and  was  the  quarters  of  a 
German  company  (turma)  of  cavalry  (D'Anville, 
Mfm.  ttir  FEgr/ple,  p.  190).  [W.  B.  D.] 

PESSINUS,  PESINUS  (nco-ffwoCr,  XltavoOs: 
Etk.  IlfffmKOJKrios),  the  principal  town  of  the  To- 
listoboii,  in  the  west  of  Galatia,  situated  on  the 
southern  slope  of  Moimt  Dindymus  or  Agdistis,  near 
the  left  bank  of  the  river  Sangarius,  from  whose 
sources  it  was  about  1 5  miles  distant.  (Pans,  i  4. 
§  5;  Strab.  xii.  p.  567.)  It  was  16  miles  south 
of  Genua,  on  the  road  from  Ancyra  to  Amorium. 
(/(.  Ant.  pp.  201,  202.)  It  was  the  greatest  com- 
mercial town  in  those  parts,  and  was  belie^-ed  to 
have  derived  its  name  from  the  image  of  its  great 
patron  divinity,  which  was  said  to  have  Htllen 
(ir»rc7r)  from  heaven.  (Herodian,  L  II;  Amm. 
Marc.  xzii.  9.)  Peseinus  owes  its  greatest  celebrity 
to  the  goddess  Rhea  or  Cy  bele,  whom  the  natives  called 
Agdistis,  and  to  whom  an  immensely  rich  temple 
was  dedicated.  Her  priests  were  anciently  Uie 
rulers  of  the  place  ;  but  in  later  times  their  honours 
and  powers  were  greatly  reduced.  (Strab.  {.  c,  z. 
p.  469 ;  Diod.  Sic.  iii.  58,  &c.)  Her  temple  con- 
tained her  image,  which,  according  to  some,  was  of 
stone  (Liv.  xxix.  10,  ll),  or,  according  to  oUiers,  of 
wood,  and  was  believed  to  have  &llen  from  heaven. 
(Apollod.  iii.  11 ;  Amm.  Marc.  I.  e.)  The  &me  of 
the  goddess  appears  to  have  extended  all  over  the 
ancient  world ;  and  in  B.  c.  204,  in  accordance  with 
a  command  of  the  Sibylline  books,  the  Romans  sent 
a  special  embassy  to  Pessinus  to  fetch  her  statue,  it 
being  believed  that  the  safety  of  Rome  depended  on 
its  removal  to  Italy.  (Liv.  I.  e. ;  Strab.  xii.  p.  567.) 
The  statue  was  set  up  in  the  temple  of  Victory,  on 
the  Palatine.  The  goddess,  however,  continued 
nevertheless  to  be  worshipped  at  Pessinns;  and  the 
Galli,  her  priests,  sent  a  deputation  to  Manlius  when 
he  was  encamped  on  the  banks  of  the  Sangarius. 
(Liv.  xxxviiL  18;  Polyb.  xx.  4.)  At  a  still  bter 
period,  the  emperor  Julian  worshipped  the  goddess 
in  her  ancient  temple.  (Amm.  Marc.  L  c.)  The 
kings  of  Pergamom  adorned  the  sanctuary  with  a 
magnificent  temple,  and  porticoes  of  white  marble, 
and  surrounded  it  with  a  beautiful  grove.  Under 
the  Roman  dominion  the  town  of  Pessinus  began  to 
decay,  although  in  the  new  division  of  the  empire 
under  Constantine  it  was  made  the  captal  of  the 
province  Gaktia  Salutaris.  (Hierocl.  p.  697.) 
After  the  sixth  century  the  town  is  no  longer  men- 
tioned in  history.  Considerable  ruins  of  Pessinns, 
especially  a  well-preserved  theatre,  exist  at  a  dis- 
tance of  9  or  10  miles  to  the  south-east  of  Sevri 
Bistar,  where  they  were  first  discovered  by  Texier. 
(iJemrtpt  detAtie  Mineure).  They  extend  over 
three  hills,  separated  by  valleys  or  ravines.  The 
marble  seats  of  the  theatre  are  neariy  entire,  but 
the  scena  is  entirely  destroyed ;  the  whole  district  is 
covered  with  blocks  of  marble,  shafts  of  columns, 
and  other  fragments,  showing  that  the  place  must 
have  been  one  of  unusual  magnificence.  (Hamilton, 
Setearchet,  i.  p.  438,  foil. ;  Leake,  Atia  Minor,  p. 
82,  foil.,  who  seems  to  be  mistaken  in  looking  tor 
Pessinus  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Sangarius.  [L.  S.] 

PETA'LIAE,  incorrectly  called  Petalia  (nrroXla) 
by  Strabo  (x.  p.  444),  small  islands  off  the  coast  ^ 
Euboea,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Enripus,  now  i'eto- 
nil.  (Plin.  IT.  12.  s.  28;  Leaks,  Nortiem  Grteei, 
ToL  ii.  p.  423.) 
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PErAVO'NlUM  (nrr«wii-io»,  Ptol.  U.  6.  §  85% 
a  toirn  of  the  Saperatii  in  Hinpania  TarraoHMiuig, 
SK  of  Astorica.  (/(ta.  Anf.  p.  423.)     [T.H.D.] 

PETE'LIA  or  PETI'LIA  {nm,\ia :  Eth.  nm,- 
Xims,  Peteliniu :  Stroagoli),  an  ancient  city  of 
Brattium,  utnated  about  12  miles  N.  of  Crotona, 
and  3  mile*  from  the  E.  coast  uf  the  peninsula. 
According  to  the  Greek  traditions  it  was  a  verj 
ancient  city,  foanded  by  Philoctetes  after  the  Trojan 
War.  (Strab.  vi.  p.  254 ;  Virg.  Aen.  iil  401 ;  Serr. 
ad  loe.)  This  legend  probably  indicates  that  it  vras 
really  a  town  of  the  Chones,  an  Oenotrian  tribe;  as 
the  foundation  of.Chone,  in  the  same  neighbourhood, 
was  also  ascribed  to  Philoctetes.  It  was  only  a 
small  place  (Virg.  L  c),  but  in  a  strong  situation. 
We  hare  no  account  of  its  receiving  a  Greek  colony, 
nor  is  its  name  ever  mentioiied  among  the  Greek 
cities  of  this  part  of  Italy;  but,  like  so  many  of  the 
Oenotrian  towns,  became  to  a  great  extent  Hel- 
lenised  or  imbued  with  Greek  culture  and  manners. 
It  was  undoubtedly  for  a  long  time  subject  to 
Crotona,  and  comprised  within  the  territory  of  that 
city;  and  probably  for  this  reason,  its  name  is  never 
mentioned  daring  the  early  history  of  Magus 
Oraecia.  But  after  the  irruption  of  the  Lucanians, 
it  fell  into  the  hands  of  that  people,  by  whom  it  was 
strongly  fortified,  and  became  one  of  their  most 
important  strongholds.  (Strab.  L  e.)  It  is  ap- 
parently on  this  account,  that  Strabo  calls  it  "  the 
metropolis  of  the  Lucanians,"  though  it  certainly 
was  not  included  in  Lncania  as  the  term  was 
understood  in  his  day.  Petelia  first  became  con- 
spicuous in  history  during  the  Second  Punic  War, 
when  its  citizens  remained  faithful  to  the  Soman 
alliance,  notwithstanding  the  general  defection  of  the 
Bruttians  around  them,  B.  c.  316.  They  were  in 
consequence  besieged  by  the  Bruttians  as  well  as  by 
a  Carthaginian  force  under  Himiico:  but  though 
abandcaied  to  their  fate  by  the  Boman  senate,  to 
whom  they  had  in  vain  sued  for  assistance,  they 
mads  a  desperate  resistance;  and  it  was  not  till  after 
a  siege  of  several  months,  in  which  they  had  suf- 
fered the  utmost  extremities  of  fiimlne,  that  they 
were  ht  length  compelled  to  surrender.  (Liv.  zziil 
30,  30;  Polyb.  vii.  1;  Appian,  .^nnii.  29;  Frontin. 
Strat.  iT.  5.  §  18  ;  Val.  Max.  vi.  6,  ext.  §  2;  Sil. 
Ital.  zii.  431.)  The  few  inhabitants  who  escaped, 
were  after  the  close  of  the  war  restored  by  the 
Bomans  to  their  native  town  (Appian,  L  c),  and 
were  doubtless  treated  with  especial  favour;  so  that 
Petelia  rose  again  to  a  prosperous  condition,  and  in 
the  days  of  Strabo  was  one  of  the  few  cities  of 
Bruttlum  that  was  still  tolerably  flourishing  and 
populous.  (Strab.  vi.  p.  254.)  We  leani  from 
inscriptians  that  it  still  continued  to  be  a  flourishing 
municipal  town  under  the  Boman  Empire  (Orell. 
Inter.  137,  3678,  3939  ;  Hommsen,  Jmcr.  R.  N. 
PPl  5,  6) :  it  is  mentioned  by  all  the  geogra- 
phers and  its  name  is  still  found  in  the  Tabula, 
which  places  it  on  the  road  from  Thurii  to  Crotona. 
(Mel.  ii.  4.  §  8  ;  Plin.  ill  10.  B.  15  ;  Ptol.  iU.  1. 
§  75  ;  Tab.  Pent)  But  we  are  unable  to  trace  its 
history  further:  its  identiflcatioo  with  StrongoU  is, 
however,  satisfactorily  made  out  by  the  inscriptions 
which  have  been  ibnnd  in  the  latter  city.  Stnmgoli 
is  an  episcopal  see,  with  about  7000  inhabitants:  its 
situation  on  a  lofty  and  rugged  hill,  commanding  the 
plain  of  the  Nieto  (KeaethnsX  corresponds  with 
the  accounts  of  Petelia,  which  is  represented  as 
oceupying  a  position  of  great  natural  strength. 
There  are  no  ruins  of  the  ancient  city,  but  numerous 
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minor  objects  of  antiquity  have  been  found  on  tin 
spot,  besides  the  inscriptions  above  referred  to. 

The  existence  of  a  second  town  of  the  name  of 
Petelia  m  Zucanui,  which  has  been  admitted  br 
several  writers,  rests  mainly  on  the  passage  of 
Stiabo  where  he  calls  Petelia  the  metropdis  of 
Lncania;  but  he  is  certainly  there  speaking  of  the 
well-known  city  of  the  name,  which  was  undoubtedly 
in  Bmttium.  The  inscriptions  published  by  Antooid, 
to  prove  tliat  there  was  a  town  of  thin  name  in  tbe 
mountains  near  Velia,  are  in  all  probability  spnrioos 
(Mommsen,  /.  R.  N.  App.  p.  2),  though  they  ban 
been  adopted,  and  his  authority  followed  by  Boma- 
nelli  and  Cramer.  (Bomanelli,  voL  i.  p.  348 ; 
Cramer's  ItaJ^,  vol.  IL  p.  367.) 

The  PsTBum  Momtes  (t^  lltnfium.  ifniy,  ma- 
tioned  by  Plutarch  (Cnm.  1 1),  to  which  Spartacni 
retired  after  his  defeat  by  Crassns,  are  evidently  the 
rugged  group  of  the  Apennines  S.  of  the  Cralhis, 
between  Petelia  and  Consentia.  [E.  H.  B.] 

PE'TEON  (n«-.i»r :  Elk.  nrrtinoi),  a  toim 
of  Boeotia,  mentioned  by  Homer  (Ji.  ii.  500),  was 
situated  near  the  road  from  Thebes  to  Antbedon. 
(Strab.  ix.  p.  410.)  Strabo  contradicts  himself  in 
the  course  of  the  same  page  (I.  c),  in  one  passsge 
placing  Peteon  in  the  Thebais,  and  in  another  in 
the  Haliartia.  (Comp.  PluU  Narr.  An.  4 ;  Plin. 
iv.  7.  8. 12;  Steph.  B.  «.«.)  The  position  of  Peteon 
is  uncertain.  Leake  supposes  it  may  be  reprennted 
by  some  ancient  remains  at  the  southern  extremity 
of  the  lake  ParaUmni.  {NorOum  Greece,  voL  il 
p.  320.) 

PETINESCA,  in  the  country  of  the  Helvetii,  is 
placed  m  the  Itins.  between  Aventicnm  (Avenchet) 
and  Salodunim  {SohlJuim);  at  the  distance  of  xiil 
in  the  Anton.  Itin.  from  Aventicum  ana  xiiiL  in  the 
Table;  and  at  the  distance  of  z.  from  Salodnrom  in 
both  the  Itineraries.  Some  geographera  have  pliccd 
Petinesca  at  a  place  named  Biiren;  but  tlie  distance 
does  not  agree  with  that  given  by  the  Itins.  between 
Petinesca  and  Salodurum,  as  D'Anville  observes,  who 
also  says  that  the  position  of  Biame  (Biel)  cone- 
sponds  to  the  ancient  numbers,  if  we  take  them  to 
indicate  Gallic  leagues.  Cluver  also  placed  Peti- 
nesca at  BieL  (G.  L.] 

PETITABUS.    [ACHKI.OUS.] 

PETOVIO  (noT6«toy,  or  narorfior,  PtoL  ii.  15. 
§  4 :  PeUau),  also  called  Poetovio  {J tin.  AnL  f- 
362;  and  in  inscriptions  qp.  Orelli,  n.  3592),  Pa- 
tavio,  and  Petaviona,  was  an  important  town  in 
Upper  Pannonia,  on  the  river  Dravus  and  the  timi- 
tiers  of  Noricum.  In  inscripticns  it  is  called  a  Its- 
man  colony,  and  bears  the  surname  of  Ulpia;  whuwe 
it  may  be  inferred  that  it  received  Boman  coloiisB 
from  either  Trajan  or  Hadrian,  who  probably  si» 
extended  the  place.  Its  importance  is  suiBcipiiUy 
attested  by  the  fiict  that  it  was  the  station  of  ibe 
Legio  XIII.  Qemina,  and  that  an  imperial  pabce 
existed  outside  its  wails.  (Tac.  Hist.  iii.  1 ;  Amm. 
Marc  ziv.  37  ;  It.  Bkrot.  p.  561  ;  Geogr.  Bav. 
iv.  19.)  The  modem  town  of  Pettau  is  situated  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Drmtj  and  as  anus,  inscrip- 
tions, and  other  ancient  remains  are  found  only  on 
the  opposite  side,  it  is  probable  that  the  andent  Fe- 
tovio  was  situatad  on  the  right  bank  opposite  to  the 
modem  PeUau.  (Camp.  K.  Mayer,  Vtmci  Her 
Stegrnnarkitche  AUertMmer,  GriU,  1782,  4to.; 
Muchar,  Noricum,  i.  p.  364.)  [L  S.] 

PETBA  (n^rpo),  "rock,"  the  name  of  setenJ 
towns.  L  In  Europe.  1.  PmtA  FsBii'SA,  is 
Umbria.  [Intbrcisa.] 
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S.  (ni'pa :  Elh.  nerpifos,  Petriniu :  Petralia), 
t  citj  of  Sicily,  mentioned  both  by  Plinj  and 
Ptolemy  among  the  inland  towns  <£  the  island. 
Cicero  also  notices  the  Petrini  among  the  commn- 
lities  that  sufiered  from  the  exactions  of  Verres 
(Cie.  Kerr,  iil  39 ;  PUn.  iii.  8.  s.  14 ;  PtoL  iii.  4. 
§  14) ;  and  their  name  is  mentioned  at  an  earlier 
period  by  Diodoms  as  submitting  to  the  Romans 
during  the  First  Punic  War.  (Diod.  xxiiL  18;  Sxc 
B.  p.  505.)  The  name  is  written  Petraea  by  Silius 
Italicos  (xir.  248),  and  the  Petrinae  of  the  Aotonine 
Itinerary  is  in  all  probability  the  same  place.  (Itm. 
AnL  f.  96.)  Thoogh  so  often  mentioned  by  ancient 
sDthore,  they  afibrd  very  little  dne  to  its  position ; 
but  it  is  probable  that  the  name  is  retained  by  the 
modem  Petralia,  a  small  town  about  8  miles  W.  of 
Gatigi,  sappoeed  to  represent  the  ancient  Engyum. 
[Enotvm.]  Ptolemy  indeed  places  these  two  towns 
sear  one  another,  though  he  erroneously  transfers 
them  both  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Syracuse,  which 
is  wholly  at  variance  with  the  mention  of  Petn,  in 
Oiodorus  among  the  towns  subject  to  the  Cartha- 
ginians as  -  late  as  B.  c.  254.  (Clnver.  SkU.  p. 
367.)  [KH.B.] 

3.  A  fortress  of  Macedonia,  among  the  mount- 
ains beyond  Libethra,  the  possession  of  which 
was  disputed  by  the  Thessalian  Perrhaebi  and  the 
Macedonian  kings.  (Liv.  zzzix.  26,  xliv.  32.)  It 
commanded  a  pass  which  led  to  Pythium  in  Thes- 
taly,  by  the  back  of  Olympus.  By  this  road  L. 
Aemilius  Panllus  was  enabled  to  throw  a  detach- 
ment en  the  rear  of  the  Macedonian  army  which 
was  encamped  on  the  Enipeus,  after  the  forces  of 
Peraeus  had  been  orertbrown  at  the  pass  of  Petra 
by  P.  Scipio  Nasica,  who  had  been  sent  against  it 
with  the  consul's  eldest  son  Q.  Fabius  ibximns. 
(Ut.  xlr.  41.)  Petra  was  situated  on  a  great  insn- 
laled  rock  naturally  separated  from  the  adjoining 
mountain  at  the  pass  which  leads  from  Slatina  or 
Sertia  mto  the  maritime  plains  of  Macedonia.  Here, 
which  is  at  once  the  least  difficult  and  most  direct 
of  the  routes  across  tlie  Olympene  barrier,  or  the 
frostier  between  Macedonia  and  Thessaly,  exactly 
on  the  ^5^,  are  the  ruins  of  Petra.  (Leake,  Norlh- 
tn  Grace,  toI.  iii.  pp.  337, 430.)         [E.  B.  J.] 

4.  A  fortress  of  the  Maedi,  in  Thrace.  (Liv.  xl. 
22.) 

5.  A  town  in  Illyricum,  situated  npon  a  hill  upon 
the  coKt,  which  had  only  a  moderately  good  harbour. 
(Caea.  B.  C.  iii.  42.) 

6.  A  plaee  in  the  Corinthia.    [Vol  I.  p.  685,  a.] 

7.  A  place  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
Elis.    [VoLI.  p.  821,a.] 

PETRA.  IL  In  Asia.  1.  (ntrpa,  Ptol.  v.  17. 
§  5,  TiiL  20.  §  19 ;  II^Tpa  or  Xlirpcu,  Suid.  *.  r. 
TtritKmf,  the  Seu.  of  the  Old  Testament,  2 
XingtjrDv.  T ;  Itttiah,  xvi.  1 :  respecting  its  various 
"araes  see  Robinson,  Biblical  Renarchn,  vol.  ii. 
A'oto  aad  111  f.  653),  the  chief  town  of  Arabia 
Petraea,  once  the  capital  of  the  Idnmaeans  and 
subsequently  of  the  Nabataei,  now  WaAj  Mma. 
[Nabatael] 

P^  was  situated  in  the  eastern  part  of 
Arabia  Petraea,  in  the  district  called  under  the 
Christian  emperors  of  Rome  Palaestina  Tertia  (  Vet 
Him.  /(w.  p.  721,  Wessel.;  Malala,  Chronogr.  xtL 
P-  400,  ed.  Bonn).  According  to  the  division  of 
the  lacient  geographers,  it  lay  in  the  northern  dis- 
trict,  Gebslene;  whilst  the  modem  ones  phu»  it  in 
*he  tontbem  portion,  Etk-Sherah,  the  Seir,  or  monn- 
tain.land.of  the  Old  Testament  (Genes?*,  xxxvi.  8). 
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It  was  seated  between  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  Klanitie 
gulf;  being,  according  to  Diodoms  Siculus  (xiz.  98), 
800  stadia  S.  of  the  former,  whilst  the  Tab.  Peut 
places  it  98  Roman  miles  N.  of  the  latter.  Its  site 
is  a  wilderness  overtopped  by  Mount  Hor,  and  diver- 
sified by  cliSs,  ravines,  plains,  and  Wadi/i,  or  watered 
valleys,  for  the  most  part  but  ill  cultivated.  Strabo 
(xvi.  p.  779)  describes  it  as  seated  in  a  plain  sur- 
rounded with  rocks,  hemmed  in  with  barren  and 
streamless  deserts,  though  the  plain  itself  is  well 
watered.  Pliny's  description  (vi.  32^  which  states 
the  extent  of  the  plain  at  rather  less  than  2  miles, 
agrees  very  nearly  with  that  of  Strabo,  and  both  are 
confirmed  by  the  reports  of  modem  travellers.  "  It 
is  an  area  in  the  bosom  of  a  mountain,  swelling  into 
mounds,  and  intersected  with  gullies."  (Irby  and 
Mangles,  ch.  viii.)  It  must  not,  however,  be  under- 
stood to  be  completely  hemmed  in  with  rocks.  To- 
wards the  N.  and  S.  the  view  is  open ;  and  £rom  the 
eastern  part  of  the  valley  the  summit  of  Mount  Hot 
is  seen  over  the  western  cliils.  (Robinson,  ii.  p.  528.) 
Accordmg  to  Pliny  (l  c.)  Petra  was  a  place  of  great 
resort  for  travellers. 

Petra  was  subdued  by  A.  Cornelius  Palma,  a 
lieutenant  of  Trajan's  (Dion  Cass.  Ixviii.  14),  and 
remained  imder  the  Roman  dominion  a  consider- 
able time,  as  we  hear  of  the  province  of  Arabia  being 
enlarged  by  Septimius  Severus  A.  d.  195  (id.  Ixzv. 
1,2;  Eutrop.  viii.  18).  It  must  have  been  during 
this  period  that  those  temples  and  mausoleums  were 
made,  the  remains  of  which  still  arrest  the  attention 
of  the  traveller;  for  tbongh  the  predominant  style  of 
the  architecture  is  Egyptian,  it  is  mixed  with  florid 
and  over-loaded  Binuan- Greek  specimens,  which 
clearly  indicate  their  origin.  (Robinson,  ii.  p.  532.) 

The  valley  of  Waih/  Muia,  which  leads  to  the 
town,  is  about  150  feet  broad  at  its  entrance,  and  is 
encircled  with  clifis  of  red  sandstone,  which  gradually 
increase  from  a  height  of  40  or  SO  feet  to  200  or  250 
feet.  Their  height  has  been  greatly  exaggerated, 
having  been  estimated  by  some  travellen  at  700 
and  even  1000  feet  (Irby  and  Mangles,  ch.  viii.; 
Stephens,  ii.  p.  70;  see  Robinson,  ii.  p.  517  and  note). 
The  valley  gradually  contracts,  till  at  one  spot  it  be- 
comes only  about  12  feet  broad,  and  is  so  overlapped 
by  the  clifi  that  the  light  of  day  is  almost  excluded. 
The  ravine  or  SUt  of  Wacb/  Mtua  extends,  with  many 
windings,  for  a  good  English  mile.  It  forms  the 
principal,  and  was  anciently  the  only  avenue  to  Petra, 
the  entrance  being  broken  through  the  wall.  (Diod. 
Sic.  ii.  48,  xix.  97;  Robinson,  il  p.  516  ;  Lahotde, 
p.  55.)  This  valley  contains  a  wonderful  necropolis 
hewn  in  the  rocks.  The  tombs,  which  adjoin  or 
surmount  one  another,  exhibit  now  a  front  with  six 
Ionic  columns,  now  with  four  slender  pyramids,  and 
by  their  mixture  of  Greek,  Roman,  and  Oriental 
architecture  remind  the  spectator  of  the  remains 
which  are  found  in  the  valley  of  Jehoshsphat  and  in 
other  parts  of  Palestine.  The  Airther  side  of  the 
ravine  is  spanned  by  a  bold  arch,  perhaps  a  trium- 
phal one,  with  finely-sculptured  niches  evidently  in- 
tended for  statues.  This,  like  the  other  remains  of 
this  extraordinary  spot,  is  ascribed  by  the  natives 
either  to  the  Pharaohs  or  to  the  Jins  or  evil  genii. 
Along  the  bottom  of  the  valley,  in  which  it  almost 
vanishes,  winds  the  stream  mentioned  by  Strabo  and 
Pliny,  the  small  but  charming  Wady  Mma.  In 
ancient  times  its  bed  seems  to  have  been  paved,  as 
many  traces  still  show.  Its  stream  was  spanned  by 
frequent  bridges,  its  sides  strengthened  with  stone 
walls  or  quays,  and  numerous  small  canals  derived 
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from  it  supplied  the  inhabitants  with  water.  Bat 
now  its  banks  are  overspread  with  hyacinths,  olean- 
ders, and  other  flowers  and  shmbs,  and  overshadowed 
by  lofty  trees. 

Oppoeite  to  where  the  Sii  terminates,  in  a  se- 
oond  ravine-like  but  broader  valley,  another  mo- 
nnment,  the  finest  one  at  Fetra,  and  perhaps  in  all 
Syria,  strikes  the  eye  of  the  traveller.  This  is  the 
Khtumeh, — well  preserved,  considering  its  age  and 
site,  and  still  exhibiting  its  delicate  chiselled  work 
and  all  the  freshness  and  beauty  of  its  colooring. 
It  has  two  rows  of  six  columns  over  one  another, 
with  statnes  between,  with  capitals  and  senlptured 
pediments,  the  upper  one  of  which  is  divided  by  a 
little  round  temple  crowned  with  an  nm.  The  Arabs 
imagine  that  the  urn  contains  a  treasure, — El  Khuz- 
fieA,  whence  the  nnme, — which thoy  ascribe toPharaoh 
(Robinson,  ii.  p.  51 9).  The  interiordoes  not  correspond 
with  the  magni6cence  of  the  Ja^ade^  being  a  plain 
lofty  ball,  with  a  chamber  adjoining  each  of  its  three 
sides.  It  was  either  a  mausoleom,  or,  mors  probably, 
a  temple. 

From  this  spot  the  clitb  on  both  sides  the  Wailg 
are  pierced  with  nnmerous  excavations,  the  cham- 
bers of  which  are  usually  small,  though  the  Jit- 
qadet  are  occasionally  of  some  size  and  magnifi- 
cence ;  all,  however,  so  various  that  scarce  two  are 
exactly  alike.  After  a  gentle  curve  the  Wady  ex- 
pands, and  here  on  its  left  side  lies  the  theatre,  en- 
tirely hewn  out  of  the  rock.  Its  diameter  at  the 
bottom  is  120  feet  (Irby  and  Mangles,  p.  428),  and 
it  has  thirty-three,  or,  according  to  another  account, 
thirty-eight,  rows  of  seats,  capable  of  accommodating 
at  least  3000  spectators.  Strangely  enough,  it  is 
entirely  surrounded  with  tombs.  One  of  these  is  ii^- 
scribed  with  the  name  of  Q.  Praefectus  Florentinus 
(Laborde,  p.  59),  probably  the  governor  of  Arabia 
Petraea  nnder  Hadrian  or  Antoninus  I'ius.  Another 
has  aGreek  inscription, notvet  deciphered.  A  striking 
effect  is  produced  by  the  bright  and  lively  tints  of  the 
variegated  stone,  out  of  which  springs  the  wild  fig 
and  tamarisk,  while  creeping  phuits  overspread  the 
wa)U,  and  thorns  and  brambles  cover  the  pedestals 
and  cornices  (/rauiA,  xxiiv.  13).  Travellers  are 
agreed  that  these  excavations  were  mostly  tombs, 
though  some  think  they  may  originally  have  served 
as  dwellings.  A  few  were,  doubtless,  temples  for  the 
warship  of  Baal,  but  subsequently  converted  into 
Christian  churches. 

Proceeding  down  the  stream,  at  about  150  paces 
from  the  theatre,  the  cUf&  begin  to  expand,  and 
soon  vanish  altogether,  to  give  place  to  a  small 
plain,  about  a  mile  square,  surroimded  with  gentle 
eminences.  The  brook,  which  now  tnms  to  the  W., 
traverses  the  middle  of  this  plain  till  it  reaches  a 
ledge  of  sandstone  cliffi,  at  a  distance  of  rather  more 
than  a  mile.  This  was  the  site  of  Petra,  and  is  still 
covered  with  heaps  of  hewn  stones,  traces  of  paved 
street8,and  foundations  of  houses.  There  are  remains 
of  several  larger  and  smaller  temples,  of  a  bridge,  of 
a  triumphal  arch  of  degenerate  architecture,  and  of 
the  walls  of  a  great  public  building —  Kutr  Faron, 
or  the  palace  of  Pharaoh. 

On  an  eminence  south  of  this  is  a  single  column 
(^Zub  Faron,  i.  e.  hasta  virilis  Pharaonis),  con- 
nected with  the  fotmdation -walls  of  a  temple  whose 
pillars  lie  scattered  around  in  broken  fragments. 
Laborde  (p.  59)  thinks  that  the  Acropolis  occu- 
pied an  isobted  hill  on  the  W.  At  the  Wff.  ex- 
tremity of  the  clifis  is  the  Deir,  or  cloister,  hewn 
in  the  rock.     A  ravine,  like  the  SUt,  with  many 
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windings,  leads  to  it,  and  the  approach  is  psrtir  by 
a  path  5  or  6  feet  broad,  with  steps  cnt  in  the 
rock  with  inexpressible  labour.  Itsja^ade  is  larger 
than  that  of  the  Kkazneh ;  but,  as  in  that  bnildmg, 
the  interior  does  not  answer  to  it,  consisting  of  a 
large  square  chamber,  with  a  recess  resembling  the 
niche  for  the  altar  in  Greek  ecclesiastical  architec- 
ture, and  bearing  evident  signs  of  having  been  con- 
verted from  a  heathen  into  a  Christian  temple.  The 
destruction  of  Petra,  so  fipequently  prophesied  in 
Scripture,  was  at  length  wrought  by  the  MahometanaL 
From  that  time  it  remained  unvisited,  except  by  some 
crusading  kings  of  Jerusalem  ;  and  perhaps  bj  the 
single  European  traveller,  Thetmar,  at  the  beginnipg 
of  the  ISthcentnry.  It  was  discovered  by  Burckhardt, 
whose  account  of  it  still  continues  to  be  the  best. 
(Kobinson,  ii.  p,  527.)  Laborde's  work  is  cbiefij 
valuable  for  the  engravings.  See  also  Irby  aiul 
Mangles,  7'r<K>eb,ch.viii;  lkMaaoo,BS>I.Iiaeardia, 
vol.  ii.  p.  612,  seq.  [T.  0.  D.] 

2.  A  town  in  the  knd  of  the  Lati  in  Coldi-t, 
founded  by  Joannes  Tzibus,  a  general  of  Justinian, 
in  order  to  keep  the  Lazi  in  subjection.  It  was 
situated  npon  a  rock  near  the  coast,  and  was  very 
strongly  fortified.  (Procoji.  B.  Pen.  ii.  15, 17.)  It 
was  taken  by  Chosroes  in  a.  d.  541,  end  its  sub- 
sequent siege  by  the  Bomans  is  described  by  Gibbon 
as  one  of  the  most  remarkable  actions  of  the  ift. 
The  first  siege  was  relieved;  but  it  was  a(:sin 
attacked  by  the  Romans,  and  was  at  length  taken 
by  assault  after  a  long  protracted  resistance,  jl.  d. 
551.  It  was  then  destroyed  by  the  Romans,  and 
from  that  time  disappears  firom  history.  Its  ruins, 
which  are  now  called  Oudjenar,  are  described  by 
Dubois.  (Procop.  B.  Peri,  it  17,  20,  30,  B.  Goli 
iv,  1 1, 12;  Gibbon,  c  xlii.  vol.  v.  p.  201, cd,  Smitii; 
Dubois,  Voyage  autour  du  Caacate,  yiA.  iii.  p.  86, 
seq.) 

3.  A  very  strong  fortress  m  Sogduma,  held  by 
Arimazes  when  Alexander  attacked  it.  (Curt  viL 
ll;camp.Arrian,iv.  l9;Strab.xi.p.517.)  Itispni- 
bably  the  modem  Kohiten,  near  the  pass  of  Kohgia 
or  Derbead.     [See  Dkt.  o/Biogr.  Vol  I.  p.  286.] 

PETRAS  MAJOR  (Ilirpas  i  iiiyaf,  ScyL  p45: 
Ptol.  iv.  5.  §  3  ;  Stadiasm.  §  33),  a  harbour  of 
Marmarica,  a  day's  sail  from  Plyni  Portns,  and  tlie 
same  as  the  Urge  harbour  which  Strabo  (iriL 
p.  838)  places  near  Ardanis  Prom.,  and  describes 
as  lying  opposite  to  Chersonesus  of  Crete,  at  a  dii- 
tance  of  3000  stadia.  It  agrees  in  position  with 
Port  Bctrdiah,  where  there  are  springs  to  the  W.  of 
Marta  Solonm.  [E.  B.  J;] 

PETRAS  MINOR  (n^pas  t  pMfis,  ScyL  Ic: 
Ptol.  iv.  5.  §  2 ;  Sladiatm.  §  39).  a  harbour  of 
Marmarica,  half  a  day's  sail  from  Antipyrgus.  It 
has  been  identified  with  Maghardb-d-Bmba,  wbtrs 
the:e  are  a  great  number  of  catacombs  remarkable 
for  their  Graeco-Aegyptian  style.'  These  cnriras 
excavations,  of  which  plans  are  given  in  Pscbo 
(JVoyage  diam  la  ifarmarique.  Planches,  pi  v.), 
are  to  be  identified  according  to  that  tnveller 
(p.  49),  with  the  sinuous  caverns  of  Bokbaei 
(B<i^8aia),  resembling  the  Aegyptian  "  hypogiea,' 
which  the  Greeks  called  "  Syringes,"  mentioned  by 
Synesius  {Ep.  104);  but  Barth  {Waiidenm/m, 
p.  512)  has  shown  that  the  description  of  the 
bishop  of  Ptolemais  cannot  be  appUed  to  tbe« 
catacombs  and  their  locality.  A  coin  with  the 
epigraph  nE-PA,  which  Pellerin  referred  to  this 
port  in  Marmarica  is  by  Eckhel  (iv  116)  assigned 
to  a  Cretan  mint  [£.  B.  J.J 
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PETBIA'NA.  K  fotnas  in  the  N.  of  Britanma 
Rooiiw,  between  the  Wall  and  the  river  IrtMng, 
whtre  the  Ala  Petrians  was  qnartered.  Camden 
(fk.  1020)  identifies  it  with  Old  PemiA;  hot  Hore- 
Ifj  {Brit  Rom.  p.  107)  nnd  others  fix  it,  with  more 
prohibility,  at  Cambeck  Fori  or  Ciutle-tteedt.  {Not, 
Imp.)  It  is  called  Banna  b;  the  Geogr.  Bav.  (Hnrs- 
lejr,p.  498.)  [T.H.D.] 

PETRINA.    [PimiA,  No.  2.] 

PETROCOTin  (ner(M(c<ip.oi,  Ptol.  u.  7.  §  12), 
a  Gallic  people,  whom  Ptolem;  places  in  Aqoitania. 
He  naniea  the  chief  citj  Vesonna,  which  is  Perigord. 
Caesar  mentions  thefii  (tIl  75)  as  sending  a  con- 
tia^t  of  5000  men  to  aid  in  raising  the  si^e  of 
Alesia;  this  is  all  that  he  says  about  them.  The 
pissa)^  in  Plinj  (ir.  19.  s.  33)  in  which  he  describes 
the  position  of  the  Fetrocorii  is  doubtful :  "  Cadurci, 
Kitiobriges  (a  correction,  see  NrnoBRio&s),  Tame- 
i  qae  amne  discreti  a  Toloeanis  I'etrocorii."  This 
pueige  makes  the  Tamis  (Tom)  the  boundary  be- 
tween the  territory  of  Toloea  {Toiiioiae)  and  the 
Petroeorii,  which  is  not  true,  for  the  Cadurci  were 
I  between  the  Fetrocorii  and  the  territoiy  of  Toulotae. 
Saili|;er  proposed  to  write  the  passage  thus:  "  Ca- 
I  duiti,  Nitiobri^es,  Tame  amni  discreti  a  Tolosanis  ; 
PetncoriL"  But  this  is  not  true,  for  the  Nitiobrices 
I  did  not  extend  to  the  rant.  Strabo  (iv.  pp.  190, 1 91 ) 
moitions  the  Fetrocorii  among  the  people  between 
the  GaroHBf  and  the  Loire,  and  as  near  the  Nitio- 
brices,  Cadurci,  Lemorices,  and  Arvemi.  He  says 
that  there  are  iron  mines  in  the  country.  The  Fetro- 
corii occupied  the  diocese  of  Periffueux  and  Sarlat 
(D'Anrille).  Besides  Vesunna  their  territory  con- 
tiioed  Corterate,  Trajectus,  DioUndnm,  and  eome 
other  small  pUces.  [G.  L.] 

PETKOMANTALUH,  in  Gallia,  is  placed  by  the 
Antonioe  Itinerary  on  a  road  which  runs  iirom  Caro- 
cotinnm  through  Botomagus  {Rouen)  to  Lutetia 
{Parit).  It  also  appears  ou  a  road  from  Caesar- 
oinagus  {Btauvaii)  to  Briva  Isarae  or  Pontoue,  on 
tbe  Oite.  a  branch  of  the  Seme.  In  the  Table  the 
luine  is  written  Petruinriaco.  The  site  is  uncertain. 
The  name  be«rs  some  resemblance  to  that  of  Magni; 
but  tbe  site  of  Magni  does  not  accurately  correspond 
to  tbe  distances  in  the  Itineraries.  [G.  L.] 

PETRONII  VICUS,  in  Gallia  Narbonensis.  Ho- 
aot^  BoQche  gives  an  inscription  found  at  PertuU, 
on  the  right  bank  of  tbe  Druentia  {Durance),  about 
4  leagues  north  of  Aquae  Seztiae  {Aix),  in  which 
iaaeription  the  place  is  called  "  vicus  C.  Petronii  ad 
ripam  Druentiae."  (lyAnTine,  iVbtice,  #c.)    [G.  L.] 

PETROSACA.     [Mastimkia,  p.  262,  b.] 

PETUARIA.     [Farisi.] 

PEUCE  {TttuKTi,  Ptol.  iii.  10<§2;  Strab.  vii. 
p.  305),  an  island  oif  Moesia  Inferior,  formed  by  tbe 
two  wathemmost  months  of  the  Danube.  It  d»- 
rired  its  name  from  the  ahnndance  of  pine-trees 
which  grew  upon  it.  (Eratoeth.  in  Schol  ApoUon. 
i'.  310.)  It  was  of  a  triangular  shape  (ApoUon. 
I.e),  wad  as  Urge  as  Bhodes.  By  Martial  (vii.  84. 
3)  it  is  called  a  Getio  island ;  by  Valerius  Flaccns 
(riii.  217)  a  Sarmatian  one.  It  has  been  identified 
with  tbe  modern  island  of  Piaana  or  St  George, 
between  Badabag  and  Itmail\  but  we  must  recol- 
lect that  these  parts  were  but  little  known  to  the 
ancients,  and  that  in  the  lapse  of  time  the  mouths 
of  the  Danube  have  undergone  great  alterations. 
(Plin.  ir.  12.  a.  24;  Heh^  ii.7;  Avien.  Deeer.  Orh. 
440;  Dion.  Ferieg.  401;  Claud.  IV  Com.  Honor. 
630,  &c.)  [T.H.D.] 

FEUCELAO'TIS  (n«v«AawTi<,  Arrian,  Anab. 
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!t.  SS,  /imKc.  4;  n«OTto\£rnr,  Strab.  zv.  p.  698; 
Plin.  vi.  17.  a.  21:  Eth.  Pencdaitae,  Plin.;  Iltv- 
ica\<ir,  Dionys.  Per.  1 142),  a  district  of  India  on  the 
NW,  frontier,  along  the  Gophen  or  Cdbid  river,  in 
the  direction  of  the  Panj/lb.  The  actual  name  of 
the  town,  which  was  probably  Peucela,  is  nowhere 
found,  but  the  form  of  the  word  leaves  no  doubt 
that  it  is,  like  the  nuyority  of  the  namrn  which  have 
been  preserved  by  Arrian,  of  genuine  Sanscrit  or 
Indian  origiiL  Strabo  and  Pliny  both  call  the  city 
itself  Pencolaitis.  Arrian  in  one  phuM  gives  the 
name  to  a  district  (iv.  22),  without  mentioning  that 
of  the  capital  or  chief  town  ;  in  another  he  calls  the 
capital  Fencelaotis,  nr,  according  to  the  Florentine 
MS.,  Feaoela.  {/ndie.  c.  1.)  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  this  is  the  same  place  or  distinct  mentioned 
in  Ptolemy  under  the  form  of  Proclais  (vii.  I.  §  44), 
and  in  the  Peripha  Mar.  Erytkr,  (c.  47).  Both 
are  connected  with  the  Gandarae,  —  the  Sanscrit 
Ganddra;—Kai  both  ai«  alike  placed  in  NW 
India.  Prof.  Wilson  lias  shown  that  tbe  Greek  name 
is  derived  from  the  Sanscrit  Pvthkara  or  Puthkala, 
the  Ptuhiaia/oati  of  the  Hindus,  which  was  placed 
by  them  in  the  country  of  the  Gandhdrae,  the 
Gandaritis  of  Strabo,  and  which  is  still  represented 
by  the  modem  Pekhely  or  PakhoK,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  PetUww.  (Wilson,  Ariana,  pp.  163, 
184.)  [V.] 

PEUCETII  (nevK^TUH),  a  people  of  Southern 
Italy,  inhabiting  the  southern  part  of  Apulia.  This 
name  was  that  by  which  they  were  known  to  tlie 
Greeks,  but  the  Romans  called  them  Poedicdli, 
which,  according  to  Strabo,  was  the  national  appel- 
lation employed  also  by  themselves.  (Strab.  vi.  pp. 
277, 282.)  Their  national  affinities  and  origin,  as  well 
as  the  geographical  details  of  the  country  occupied  by 
them, will  be  found  in  the  article  Apulia.  [E.  H.  B.] 
PEUCl'NI  (neuicii'oi,  Ptol.  iii.  5.  §  19,  10.  §  9; 
Strab.  vii.  p.  305,  seq.;  Plin.  iv.  14.  a.  28),  a 
branch  of  the  Bastamae,  inhabiting  the  island  of 
Pence.  Tacitus  (Germ.  46)  and  Jomandes  {Goth. 
16)  write  tbe  name  Penceni,  which  also  appeara  in 
several  MSS.  of  Strabo;  whilst  Ammianus  Marcel- 
linos  (xziL  8.  §  43)  calls  them  Peuci,  and  Zosimua 
(i.  42)  nfCitiu.  [T.H.D.] 

PHABIRANUH  {taSipami'),  a  place  in  the 
country  of  the  Cfaauci  Minorca,  that  is,  the  district 
between  the  Albis  and  Visurgis  (Ptol.  ii.  11.  §  27), 
is  generally  identified  with  the  modem  city  of  Bre- 
men; though  some,  with  more  probability,  look  for 
its  site  at  Bremervorde.  (Wilhefan,  Gernuuuea, 
p.  162.)  [L.S.] 

PHA'CIUM  (*iKwr :  Eth.  *aKuis),  a  town  of 
Thessaly,  in  the  district  Peiasgiotis,  pUced  by 
Leake  a  little  below  tbe  right  bank  of  the  Peneios 
at  Ali/aka,  but  by  Kiepert  upon  tbe  left  bank. 
Brasidaa  marched  through  Phacitmi  in  B.  c.  424. 
(Thnc.  iv.  78.)  The  town  was  laid  waste  by  Philip, 
B.  c.  198  (Liv.  zxxii.  13),  and  was  occupied  by  the 
Roman  praetor  Baebius  in  the  war  with  Antiochns, 
B.C.191.  (Liv.  xxxvi.  13.)  Phacinm  is  probably 
tbe  same  place  as  Phacus,  which  Polybius  (xzxi. 
25)  calls  a  town  of  Macedonia.  (Comp.  Staph.  B. 
a.  V. ;  Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iv.  p^  493.) 

PHACUSSA  (Plin.  iv.  12.  s.  23  ;  toKoikram, 
pL,  Steph.  B,  «.  v.),  an  island  in  the  Aegaean  wa, 
<me  of  the  Spondee,  now  Fecuua. 
PHAEA'CES.    [OoBcyRA.] 
PHAEDBLADES.     [Deu-hi,  p.  764.] 
FUAEDRLAS.     [Meoalopolis,  p.  309,  b.] 
PHAENIA'NA  (tcuyiara),  a  town  in  Rhaetia 
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or  Vindelicia,  on  the  wutheni  bank  of  the  Daonbe 
is  mentioned  only  by  Ptolemy  (ii.  IS.  §  4).    [L.  &] 

PHAENO  (toivii,  Eoseb.  Ommiait.  s.  r.  *omr  ; 
^atrd,  Hierocl.  p.  723),  formerly  a  city  of  Idomiteii, 
and  afterwards  a  village  of  Arabia  Fetraea,  between 
Petra  and  Zoar,  containing  copper  mines,  where  con- 
demned criminals  worked.  It  was  identilied  with 
Pnnon,  one  of  the  stations  of  the  Israelites  in  their 
wanderings.  (Numb,  xxxiii.  42;  see  Belaod,  /V>- 
laetlma,  p.  951 ;  Wesseling,  ad  Bierocl.  L  e.) 

PHAESTUS.  1.  (*aurT6s:  Eth.  ♦oiirru>i),a  town 
in  the  S.  of  Cre'.e,  distant  60  stadia  from  Gortyna, 
and  20  from  the  sea.  (Strab.  x.  f.  479;  Plin. 
iv.  12.  s.  20.)  It  was  said  to  have  derived  its  name 
from  an  eponymons  hero  Phaestns,  a  son  of  Her- 
cules, who  migrated  from  Sicyon  to  Crete.  (Pans. 
iL  6.  §  7  ;  Steph.  B.  a.  r. ;  Eiutatb.  ad  Bom.  L  c.) 
Accordini;  to  otliers  it  was  founded  by  Mince.  (Diod. 
V.  78 ;  Strab.  L  c.)  It  is  mentioned  by  Homer  (/Z. 
ii.  648),  and  was  evidently  one  of  the  moet  ancient 
places  in  the  island.  It  was  destroyed  by  the  Gor- 
tynians,  who  took  paese»«ion  of  its  territory.  (Strab. 
I  e.)  Its  port  was  Hatalam,  from  which  it  was 
distant  40  stadia,  though  it  was  only  20  from  the 
coast.  (Strab.  I.  e.)  We  also  learn  from  Stnbo 
that  Epimenides  was  a  native  of  Phaestns.  The  in- 
habitants were  celebrated  for  their  sharp  and  witty 
sayings.  (Athen.  vi.  p.  261,  e.)  Phaestus  is  men- 
tioned also  by  Scylax,  p.  18;  Polyb.  iv.  55. 

Stephanas  B.  (>■  v.  toiirTiii)  mentions  in  the 
territory  of  Phaestns  a  place  called  Lisses,  which  he 
identifies  with  a  rock  in  the  Odyssey  (Ui.  293), 
where  in  our  editions  it  is  not  used  as  a  proper  name, 
but  as  an  adjective, — \i<r<Hi,  "  smooth."  Stiabo 
(I.  e.)  mentions  a  phce  Olysses  or  Olysse  in  the 
territory  of  Phaestns  (^0\i<rtrtiii  t^j  taurrlar)  ; 
but  this  name  is  evidently  corrupt;  and  Instead  of  it 
we  ought  probably  to  read  Lisses.  This  place  must 
not  be  confounded  with  Lissus,  which  was  situated 
much  more  to  the  W.     (Kramer,  ad  Strab.  L  c.) 
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2.  A  town  of  Tbessaly  in  the  district  Pelasgiotis, 
a  little  to  the  right  of  the  Peneins.  It  was  taken 
by  the  Boman  pneUx  Baebius  in  B.  c.  191. 
(Liv.  zzzvi.  13.) 

3.  A  town  of  the  Locri  Oiolae  in  the  interior, 
with  a  port  called  the  port  of  Apollo  Phaestius. 
(Plin.  iv.  3.  B.  4.)  Leake  places  Phaestns  at  Vit- 
hari,  where  are  the  ruins  of  a  fortress  of  no  great 
extent,  and  the  port  of  Apollo  near  C.  Andiromdkhi, 
(Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  621.) 

4.  The  later  name  of  Phrixa  in  Triphylia  in  Elis. 
[Phrixa.] 

PHAGBES  (♦cfrypin,  Hecat  op.  Sleph.  B.  :v. ; 
Herod,  vii.  112;  Thnc.  ii.  99  ;  Scyl.  p.  27  ;  Strab. 
vii.  p.  331,  Fr.  33),  a  fortress  in  the  Pieric  hollow, 
and  the  first  place  after  the  passage  of  the  Stiymon. 
It  is  identified  with  the  post  staUon  of  Or/ana,  on 
the  great  road  from  Greece  to  Constantinople,  where 
Greek  coins  hive  been  often   found,  and,  among 
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other  small  productions  of  Hellenic  art,  oval  sfing 
bullets  of  lead,  or  the  "glandes'  of  which  Lucas 
(vii.  512)  speaJks  in  his  description  of  the  battle  of 
Pharulia.  These  are  genenlly  inscribed  with  Greek 
names  in  characters  of  the  best  times,  or  with  some 
emblem,  such  as  a  thimderbolt.  (Leake,  NorlJum 
Greece,  voL  UL  p.  176;  Clarke,  TraveU,  vol.  riiL 
p.  58.)  [EB.J.] 

PHAIA  (*ala,  Stadiam.  §  43;  *ela,  PtoL  iv.  5. 
§  2),  a  harbonr  of  Mamuuica,  the  name  of  which 
Olshansen  (Phoenieuehe  Orttnamen,  in  iUem.  Hi. 
18.52,  p.  324)  connects  with  a  Phoenician  origiml. 
Barth  (/2eue,  p.  505)  has  identified  it  with  a  small 
bay  upon  the  coast,  a  little  to  the  N.  of  ITac^ 
Temmineh.  [E.B.J.] 

PHALA'CHTHIA  (♦oXox«o).  «  town  of  Thes- 
saly  in  the  district  Thessaliotis.      (PtoL  iii.  13. 

§45.)       . 

PHALACBA  (toAcUrpa),  a  promontory  of  Mount 
Ida,  in  Hysia,  of  which  the  exact  poeitioD  is  un- 
known. (Eustalh.  ad  Horn.  IL  viii.  47;  ScboL 
ad  Nieani.  Akxiph.  40 ;  Tzeti.  ad  Lyeopk.  40, 
1170.)  Stephanos  Byz.,  who  mentions  it  trndcr 
the  name  Phalacrae,  states  that  all  barren  and  ste- 
rile mountains  were  called  Phalacra.  [L.  S.] 
PHALACRINE.  [Falackikcm.] 
PHALACRUM.  [Cobctba,  p.  669,  b.] 
PHALA£'SEAE(*aAa«r(ai:  Eth.  taJMiiruit).* 
town  of  Arcadia,  in  the  district  Haleatis.  on  the  raid 
from  Megalopolis  to  Spoita,  20  stadia  from  the 
Hennaeum  towards  Belbina.  Leake  originally  placed 
it  near  GardUki,  but  subsequently  a  little  to  the 
eastward  of  Bura,  where  Gell  remarked  some  Hd- 
lenic  remuns  among  the  rains  of  the  Bwriika  Ka- 
lyvia.  (Pans.  viii.  35.  §  3;  Steph.  B. «.  v.;  Leake, 
Morea,  vol.  ii.  p.  298 ;  Pehpoimenaca,  p.  237.) 

PHALANNA  (*ii\ayya  :  Eth.  toAairaut),  a 
town  of  the  Perrhaebi  in  Thessaly,  situated  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Peneins,  SW.  of  Gonnns.  Strabo 
says  (iz.  p.  440)  that  the  Homeric  Orthe  faecamt 
the  acropolis  of  Phalanna;  but  in  the  lists  of  Pliny 
(iv.  9.  s.  16)  Orthe  and  Phalanna  occur  as  two 
distinct  towns.  Phalanna  was  said  to  hsre  derived 
its  name  from  a  daughter  of  TyroL  (Steph.  B. «.  e.) 
It  was  written  Phalaimus  in  Ephorus,  and  was 
called  Hippia  by  Hecataens.  (Steph.  B.)  Pha- 
lanna is  mentioned  in  the  war  between  the  Bomans 
and  Perseus,  B.a  171.  (Liv.  zlii.  54,  65.)  Pha- 
lanna probably  stood  at  Kctradjoli,  where  are  the 
remains  of  an  ancient  city  upon  a  hill  above  the 
village.  (Leake,  Northern  Greece,  voL  iii.  p.  379, 
vol.  iv.  p.  298.) 

PHALAXTUUM  (*<i»Mr9or :  Eth.  *aXMm),  a 
town  and  mountain  of  Arcadia,  in  the  district  Orcfao- 
menia,  near Methydriam.  (Pans.  viii.  35.  §9;  Steph. 
B.  I.  V. ;  Leake,  Pelopoitaaiaca,  p.  240.) 
PHALARA.  [Lamia.] 
PHALARU&  [BoEOTiA,  p.  412,  b.] 
PHALASARNA  (ri  *a}<jijrafra  :  Eth.  «aXa- 
aipvuK),  a  town  of  Crete,  situated  on  the  NW.  side 
of  the  island,  a  little  &  of  the  promontory  Cinurfs 
or  Corycus,  described  by  Dicaearchns  as  having  s 
doeed-np  ,port  and  a  temple  of  Artemis  called  Dio- 
tynna.  Stiabo  says  that  Phalasama  was  60  stadia 
from  Polyrrhenia,  of  which  it  was  the  port-town ; 
and  Scylax  observes  that  it  is  a  days  sail  acnxs 
from  Lacedaemon  to  the  promontory  of  Crete,  <n 
which  is  Phalasama,  being  the  first  dty  to  the  west 
of  the  isknd.  (Strab.  x.  pp.  474,  479:  ScyUx,  pp. 
17,  18;  Dicaearch.  Descrip.  Graec.  119;  Sleph.  B. 
t.  r.j  Plin.  iv  12.  s.  20.)     The  Cydonians  bad  at 
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one  tinn  Uken  possession  of  Pfaalasarna,  but  were 
cmnpeUed  by  the  Bomans  to  give  it  np.     (Polyb. 
uiii.  15.) 

There  are  consideimble  mnains  of  the  walls  of 
Phalasarna.  Thej  exist  in  a  greater  or  less  degree 
of  presemtion,  fma  its  northern  side,  where  it  seems 
to  hare  reached  the  sea,  to  its  sonth-westem  point, 
catting  off  the  acropolis  and  the  city  along  with  it 
as  a  small  promonloty.  There  are  other  remains, 
the  mobt  cnrions  of  which  is  an  enormous  chair  on 
the  SW.  side  of  the  atj,  cat  out  of  the  solid  rock; 
the  height  of  the  arms  above  the  seat  is  2  feet  11 
Inches,  and  its  other  dimensions  are  in  proportion. 
It  was  no  doubt  dedicated  to  some  deity,  probably 
to  Artemis.  Near  this  chair  there  are  a  number  of 
tombs,  hewn  in  the  solid  rock,  nearly  30  in  number. 
(Pashler,  Traeelt  in  Crete,  voL  iiJ  p.  62,  seq.) 

PHALERUM.     [Attica,  pp.  304,  305.] 

PHALOTRIA  (LiT.;  *<!i\ifrn,  ♦oAiSpeio,  Steph.  B. 
t.  f. :  Eth.  toAtf^^r,  ^oAMpcfri};),  a  town  of  His- 
tiaeotis  in  Thessaly,  apparently  between  Tricca  and 
the  ilacedonian  frontier.  Leake  places  it  in  one  of 
the  valleys  which  intersect  the  mountains  to  the 
northward  of  TrOsktUa,  either  at  SIddtma  or  at 
ylnftan.  (Liv.  sxxii.  15,  zxxvi.  IS,  xxxiz.25; 
Leake,  Iforthem  Greece,  vol.  ir.  pp.  528,  529.) 

PHALYCUM  (fdXvKov),  a  town  of  Hegaris 
mentiaiied  by  Theophrastus  (_But.  PL  ii.  8),  is 
clearly  the  same  place  as  the  Alycum  CAAvkov)  of 
Plutarch,  who  relates  that  it  derived  its  name  from 
>  son  of  Sciron,  who  was  Imried  there.  {Tha.  32.) 
It  perhaps  stood  at  the  entrance  of  the  Sdronian 
piss,  where  Dodwell  (vol.  ii.  p.  179)  noticed  some 
ancient  vestiges,  which  he  erroneously  supposed  to 
be  tknse  of  Tnpodiscus.     [Trifooiscus.] 

PHANA,  a  town  in  Aetolia.    [Pasasia.] 

PHANAE.    [Chios,  p.  609.] 

PHANAGO'RIA  (toforropla,  Strab.  xi.  p.  494; 
Ptol.  V.  9.  §  6 ;  ij  *avay6i>fta,  tA  ttwarydptia,  Becat. 
a/).  SepA.  B.  t.  v. ;  Strab.  xi.  p.  495 ;  Scymn.  Ch. 
891 ;  Arrian,  ap.  Euitath.  ad  DUmys.  Per.  306, 
549;  imrarfSpri,  Dionys.  Per.  552 ;  comp.  Priscian, 
565:  Avien.  753;  *aroryipa,  Steph.  B.  «.  v.  Tov- 
ftirli ;  tanef6fm  itiXa,  Scyiaz,  p.  31 ;  Anonym. 
PeripL  P.  Ettx.  p.  2  ;  Phanagorus,  Anun.  Marc 
iiiL  8 ;  iarayovpis,  Procop.  B.  Goth.  iv.  5 :  Eth. 
tooyoptit,  less  conrectly  tcvayopelnis,  Steph.  B. 
<.  c),  a  Greek  city  on  the  Asiatic  side  (k  the  Cim- 
merian Bosporus,  founded  by  the  Teians  under 
Phanagoras  or  Phanagoras,  who  fled  thither  from 
the  Persians.  (Enstath.  ad  Diont/t.  Per. ;  Scymn. 
Ch,  Steph.  B.,  Peryil.  P.  Eux.  U.  ce.)  It  was 
titoated  upon  an  island,  now  called  Tanum,  formed 
by  the  main  branch  of  the  Anticites  (^Kvban),  which 
flows  into  the  Black  Sea,  and  a  smaller  branch,  which 
&lb  into  the  sea  of  Atof.  The  main  branch  of  the 
^<ii«  fonns  a  lake  before  it  enters  the  sea,  called 
in  ancient  limes  Corocondamitis  (Strab.  xi.  p.  494), 
i>oir  the  Kidxmihoi  Liman,  on  the  left  of  which, 
entering  from  the  sea,  stood  Pbanagoria.  (Strab.  xi. 
!>.  495;  respecting  Phansgoria  being  upon  an  island, 
<«e  Steph.  B.,  Eustath.,  Amm.  Marc,  L  c.)  The 
city  became  tlie  great  emporium  for  all  the  traffic 
between  the  ca;ist  of  the  Palus  Maeotis  and  the 
conntries  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Caacastis,  and 
was  chosen  by  the  kings  of  Bosporus  as  then:  capital 
in  Asia,  Panticapaeum  being  their  capital  in  Europe. 
(Stnb,  Steph.  B.,  L  c)  It  was  at  Phanagoria  that 
the  insnrrection  broke  out  against  Mithridates  the 
Great,  shortly  before  his  death  ;  and  his  sous,  who 
held  the  citadel,  were  obliged  to  surrender  to  the 
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insurgent*.  (Appian,  Mithr.  108;  Diet,  of  Biogr. 
Vol.  II.  p.  1102,  b.)  In  the  sixUl  eentory  of  our 
era,  Phanagoria  was  taken  by  the  neighbonring  bar- 
barians and  destroyed.  (Procop.  B.  Goth.  ir.  5.) 
The  most  remarkable  building  in  Phanagoria  seems 
to  have  been  a  temple  of  Aplux>dite,  snmamed  Apa- 
tnrus  ('Aw^Toufwr),  because  the  goddess,  when  at- 
tacked by  the  giants  in  this  place,  is  said  to  have 
summoned  Hercules  to  her  aid,  and  then  to  have 
concealed  him  and  to  have  handed  over  the  giauta 
separately  to  him  to  be  slain  (SoAo^reix  i^  laritrti, 
Strab.  xi.  p.  495  ;  Steph.  B.  t.  v.  'A'rirovpoi' ; 
Bikkh,  Iiucr.  Na  2120.)  We  learn  from  an  in- 
scription that  this  temple  was  repaired  by  Sanro- 
mates,  one  of  the  kings  of  Bosporus.  The  site  of 
Phanagoria  is  now  only  a  mass  of  bricks  and  pot- 
tery; and  there  is  no  building  above  ground.  One 
catue  of  the  disappearance  of  all  the  ancient  monu- 
ments at  Phanagoria  was  the  {otmdation  in  its 
neighbourhood  at  an  early  period  of  the  Russian 
colony  of  Tmutaral/m.  Butonr  noticed  traces  of 
towers  towards  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  town, 
where  the  citadel  probably  stood.  The  town  of  To- 
man contains  several  ancient  remains,  inscriptions, 
fragments  of  columns,  &c.,  which  have  been  brought 
from  Phanagoria.  There  are  numerous  tombs  above 
the  site  of  Phanagoria,  but  they  have  not  been  ex- 
plored like  those  at  Panticapaeum.  In  one  of  them, 
however,  which  was  opened  towards  the  end  of  last 
century  there  was  foond  a  bracelet  of  the  purest 
massive  gold,  representing  the  body  of  a  serpent, 
having  two  heads,  which  were  stndded  with  rubies 
80  as  to  imitate  eyes  and  also  omsmented  with  rows 
of  gems.  It  weighed  three-quartere  of  a  pound. 
(Clarke,  TraveU,  vol.  L  p.  394,  seq. ;  Pallas,  Seiten, 
voL  ii.  p.  286,  tec;  Dubois,  foyo^ autour du  Cau- 
cate.  vol.  V.  p.  64, seq.;  Ukert,  vol  UL  pt  ii.  p.  491.) 

PHANAROEA  (*ca>ipota),  a  brmd  and  exten- 
sive valley  in  Pontus,  watered  by  the  rivets  Iris, 
Lycns,  and  Scylax,  and  enclosed  between  the  chain 
of  Paryadres  to  the  east,  and  Mounts  Lithrus  and 
Ophlimus  to  the  west.  The  soil  there  was  the 
b4t  in  Pontus,  and  yielded  excellent  whie  and 
oil  and  other  pivduce  in  abundance.  (Strab.  ii.  p. 
73,  xii.  pp.  547,  556,  559;  Plin.  vi.  4;  Ptol.  v.  6. 
§  3,  where  it  is  erroneously  called  Phanagoria.) 
Phanaroea  contained  the  towns  of  Enpatoria,  Cabira, 
Polemonium,  and  others.     [Pontus.]       [L.  S.] 

PHA'NOTE  (K«A.  •oi'oTsii,  Pol.),  a  strongly 
fortified  town  of  Chaonia  in  Epirus,  and  a  place  of 
military  importance.  It  stood  on  the  site  of  the 
modem  GardhiH,  which  is  situated  in  the  midst  of 
a  valley  surrounded  by  an  amphitheatre  of  moun- 
tains, through  which  there  are  only  two  narrow 
passes.  It  lies  about  halfway  between  the  sea  and 
the  Antigonean  passes,  and  was  therefore  of  im- 
portance to  the  Bomans  when  they  were  advancing 
from  Illyria  in  B.  c.  169.  (Liv.  xliii.  23;  Pol. 
xxvii.  14;  Leake,  iVortWn  Greece,  voLi. p.  72,seq.) 

PHANOTEUS.     [Pabopeus.] 

PHARAE  (to^u).  1.  Sometimes  PRABA(«af)a, 
Strab.  viii.  p.  388 ;  Pherae,  Plin.  iv.  6 ;  *ap4(S, 
Herod,  i.  145,  properly  the  name  of  the  people:  Eth. 
tttpitis,  Strab.  L  c;  tapaitis,  Polyb.  ir.  6;  Steph. 
B.  t.  v.:  the  territory  ii  tapauHi,  Stiab.  L c;  Polyb. 
iv.  59),  a  town  of  Achaia,  and  one  of  the  twelve 
Achaean  cities,  was  situated  on  the  river  Piems  or 
Peirus,  70  stadia  from  the  sea,  and  150  stadia  from 
Patrae.  It  was  one  of  the  four  cities  which  took 
the  lead  in  restoring  the  Achaean  League  in  b.  c. 
280.     In  the   Social   War    (b.   c.   220,  seq.)  it 
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(aftred  fton  the  attacka  of  the  ArtoEuu  and 
Eleaos.  Its  territory  was  annexed  b;  Augustas  to 
Patrae,  when  the  latter  city  was  made  a  Boman 
colony  after  the  battle  of  Actiam.  Fharae  contained 
a  lai^  agora,  with  a  corioos  statue  of  Hermes. 
The  remains  of  the  city  have  been  found  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Kanmutsa,  near  Prmai.  (Herod,  i. 
145;  StraKviii.  pp.  386,388;  Pol.  ii.  41,  iv.  6,59, 
60,  T.  94:  Pans.  vii.  32.  §  1,  aeq.;  Plin.  ir.  6; 
Leake,  Morta,  toI.  ii.  p.  158.) 

2.  (*ivaf,  Strab.  Pans.:  *f\f>th  Horn.  Jl  t.  543; 
*qpai,  /{.  ix.  151 ;  *(pai,  Xen.  HtO.  n.  8.  §  7 :  ElK 
*e^Ti|t,  Strab.  viii.  p.  388;  *a^uiTi)t,  Pans.  ir. 
30.  §  3 :  Kalcm&ta),  an  ancient  town  of  Messenia, 
situated  npon  a  bill  rising  from  the  left  bank  of  the 
rircr  Nedon,  and  at  a  distance  of  a  mile  from  the 
Me8!<enian  gulf.  Strabo  deticribes  it  as  situated  5 
stulia  from  the  sea  (riii.  p.  361),  and  Pansanias  6 
(iv.  31.  §  3);  but  it  is  probable  that  the  earth 
deposited  at  the  month  of  the  river  Medon  has,  in 
the  ooone  cf  centuries,  enoroaclied  npon  the  set 
Pherae  occupied  the  site  of  KcHamata,  the  modem 
capital  of  Mesaenia;  and  in  antiquity  also  it  seems 
to  hare  been  the  chief  town  in  the  southern  Messe- 
nian  phiin.  It  was  said  to  hare  been  founded  by 
Pilaris,  the  son  of  Hermes.  (Faus.  ir.  SU.  §  2.) 
In  the  Iliad  it  is  mentioned  as  Uie  well-bnilt  city  of 
the  wealthy  Dioelee,  a  rassal  of  the  Atridae  (r.  S43), 
and  as  one  of  tlie  seven  places  ofiered  by  A^gamem- 
non  to  Achilles  (ix.  151);  in  the  Odyssey,  Telema- 
chns  rests  here  on  his  journey  from  Pylos  to  Sparta 
(iii.  490).  After  the  capture  of  Messene  by  the 
Acbaeans  in  B.  c.  182,  Pbarae.  Abia,  and  Thoria 
separated  themselves  from  Hessene,  and  became 
each  a  distinct  member  of  the  leagtie.  (Polyb.  xxr. 
1.)  Pharae  was  annexed  to  Laconia  by  Augustas 
(Pans.  It.  30.  §  2),  bnt  it  was  restored  to  Messenia 
by  Tiberius.  [MsssEKLa,  p.  345.]  Pansanias  found 
at  Pharae  temples  of  Fortune,  and  of  Nicnmachus 
and  Gor^asns,  (grandsons  of  Asclepius.  Oulside  the 
city  there  was  a  grove  of  Apollo  Cameins,  and  in  it 
a  fiiontain  of  water.  (Paus.iv.30.  §  3,seq.,iT.  31. 
§  1.)  Strabo  correctly  describes  Pharae  a.s  having 
an  anchorage,  bnt  only  for  summer  (viiLp.361);  and 
at  present,  afker  the  mouth  of  September  ships  retire 
for  safety  to  Armyri,  so  called  from  a  rivei  strongly 
impregnated  with  salt  flowing  into  the  sea  at  this 
place:  it  is  the  ftap  i\nvp6v,  mentioned  by  Pau- 
sanias  (ir.  30.  §  2)  as  on  the  toad  from  Abia  to 
Pharae. 

There  are  no  ancient  remains  at  Kalamdta, 
which  is  not  surprising,  as  the  place  has  always  been 
well  occupied  and  inhabited.  The  height  above  the 
town  is  crowned  by  a  rained  castle  of  the  middle 
a:;es.  It  was  the  residence  of  several  of  the  Latin 
chieftains  of  the  Mono.  William  Villehardooin  IL 
was  bom  here.  In  1635  it  was  conquered  and 
enhu^ed  by  the  Venetians.  It  was  the  head- 
quarters of  the  insarrection  of  1770,  and  again  of 
tiie  rerolntion  of  1821,  which  spread  from  thenoe 
over  the  whole  peninsnU.  (Leake,  ikforea,  vol.  i. 
p.  342,  seq.  ;  Boblave,  lUcherehta,  4"-  P-  ^O^i 
Curtius,  Peloponnetot,  vol.  ii.  p.  158.) 

3.  The  later  name  of  the  Homeric  Phare  or  Phaiis 
in  Laconia.     [Pharb.] 

PHARAN  or  PASAN  (topdy),  tlie  name  of  a 
desert  S.  of  Palestine,  between  this  conntij  and 
AegypU  {Gm.  xzi  21 ;  1  Kmgi,  xL  18.)  It  is 
nsually  identified  with  the  Wady  feirAn,  a  beautiful 
and  well  watered  valley,  snmunded  by  mountains, 
MW.  of  Sinai,  and  near  the  western  arm  of  the 
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Red  Sea  (Niebuhr,  Rdtd)t$d>rabmig,  vol  I  pi  240, 
Arabim,  p.  402) ;  bat  tboogh  Ftirin  may  hare 
praierred  the  ancient  name  of  the  desert,  it  ap- 
pears from  Numbers  (x.  12,  33,  xiiL  26)  that 
the  latter  was  situated  in  the  desert  of  Kadesh, 
which  was  npon  the  botders  of  the  coantty  of-the 
Eilnmites,  and  which  the  Israelites  reached  after 
their  departure  from  Mu  Sinai,  oo  their  way  toward* 
the  land  of  Edom.     (Barckhardt,  Ssria,  p.  618.) 

In  the  Wady  Farin  are  the  remains  of  an  ancient 
church,  assigned  to  the  fifth  century,  and  which 
was  the  seat  of  a  bishopric  as  early  as  A.  D.  400. 
(Robinson,  Biblical  Raearcka,  vol.  i.  p.  186.) 
This  city  is  described  under  the  name  of  Ftirit 
by  the  Arabic  Edrisi,  about  A.  D.  1  ISO,  and  by 
Makrizi  about  A.  D.  1400.  (Burckbardt,  Sfria, 
p.  617.)  It  is  apparently  the  same  as  Pharan  (4s- 
pof).  described  by  Stephanus  B.  (j.  r.)  as  a  dty 
between  Aegypt  and  Arabia,  and  by  Ptdemy  (v.  17. 
§§  1,  3)  as  a  city  of  Anbia  Pelraea  near  IIk  west- 
em  arm  of  the  Red  Sea.  A  species  of  amelhjrst 
found  in  tbis  valley  had  the  name  of  Pharanitis. 
(PUn.  xxxrii.  9.  s.  40.)  The  valley  of  Phann  nwn- 
tioned  by  Josephus  {B.  J.  ir.  9.  §  4)  is  obriously  a 
different  place  from  the  Wady  FarSn,  somewhere  in 
the  ricinity  of  the  Dead  Su,  and  is  perhaps  con- 
oonnected  with  the  desert  of  Paran,  spoken  d 
above,  (Bobinson,  Biblical  Rettardut,  voL  L  p 
552.) 

PHABBAETHUS  (*<^eu«or,  PtoL  It.  5.  §  5S; 
Steph.  B.  a.  v.:  F.tk.  tttptaiM-nit,  Herod,  il  166; 
*ap$i)T<Ti)>,  Strab.  xviL  p.  802),  the  capital  of  the 
PhartMeibite  Nome  in  Lower  Aegypt  (Plin.  v.  9. 
s.  9.)  It  stood  W.  of  the  Pelnsian  arm  of  the  Kile, 
16  miles  S.  of  Tauua.  The  ncme  was  a  Praeiee- 
tura  under  the  Roman  emperora  ;  and  under  the 
Pharaohs  was  one  of  the  districts  assigned  to  the 
Calasirian  division  <S  the  Aegyptian  army.  Phar- 
baetbus  is  now  Horbet/t,  where  the  French  Com- 
mission found  some  remains  of  Aegyptian  statnaiy 
(Champollion,  FEgyple,  vol.  ii.  p,  99).     [W.B.D.] 

PHARCADON  {tapmUf,  *(^in)Mr:  EA. 
tapmitinios'),  a  city  oi  Histiaeotis  in  Tbessalj, 
situated  to  the  left  cf  the  Peneius,  between  PeUn- 
naeum  and  Atrax.  It  is  jaxibably  represented  by 
the  ruins  situated  npon  the  slope  of  the  rocky  hdght 
above  Gritaino.  (Strab.  tx.  p.  438;  Sceph.  B. 
t.  v.;  Leake,  Ifortitm  Greece,  toL  it.  p.  316, 

PHARE  or  PEIABIS,  afterwards  called  PHARAE 
(^^dpV,  ^^v,  ^Ofxd),  a  town  of  Laconia  in  the 
Spartan  plain,  situated  upon  the  road  from  Amydie 
to  the  sea.  (Pans.  iii.  30.  §  3.)  It  was  men- 
tioned in  the  Iliad  (ii.  S82X  and  rras  one  of  the 
aiKient  Achaean  towns.  It  maintained  its  inde- 
pendence till  the  reign  of  Teleclus,  king  of  Sparti ; 
and,  after  its  conquest,  continued  to  be  a  Lacedae- 
monian town  under  the  name  of  Pharae.  (Pans, 
iii.  2.  §  6.)  It  was  said  to  have  been  plundeied  \if 
Aristomenes  in  the  Second  Hessenian  War.  (Paaa. 
It.  16.  §  8.)  It  is  also  mentioned  in  a  oucrapt 
passage  of  Strabo  (viiL  p.  364),  and  by  otlwr 
ancient  writer*.  (Lycoplir.  552 ;  Stat.  TM.  iv. 
226  ;  Steph.  B.  a.  e.  <H(iis.)  Pharis  has  been 
rightly  placed  at  tbe  deserted  village  of  Bi^, 
which  lies  south  of  tlie  site  of  Amydae,  and  cm- 
tains  an  ancient  "  Treastuy,"  like  thoee  of  Uycenss 
and  Orcbomeuos,  which  is  in  aooordance  with  Pharis 
baring  been  one  of  the  old  Achaean  cities  before  the 
Dorian  conquest.  It  is  surprising  that  the  FreBch 
Commission  have  given  no  description  or  drawing  of 
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this  renurktble  monoment  The  only  aeconnt  we 
poasess  of  it,  U  I7  Mure,  who  observes  that  "  it  is, 
like  that  of  Mycenae,  a  tomuloa,  with  an  interior 
Taolt,  entered  by  a  door  on  (ne  side,  the  access  to 
which  lAu  pierced  horiiontally  throngh  the  slope  of 
the  hilL  Its  sitnation,  on  the  snmmit  of  a  knoU, 
itself  of  rather  conical  form,  while  it  increases  the 
apparent  size  of  the  tmnulos,  adds  much  to  its 
general  loftiness  and  grandeur  of  effgct  The  roof  of 
the  Tanlt,  with  the  greater  part  of  its  material,  is 
now  gone,  its  shape  being  represented  by  a  roiind 
raTitv  or  crater  on  the  sommit  of  the  tnmnlns. 
Tlie  doorway  is  still  entire.  It  is  6  feet  wide  at  its 
npper  and  narrower  part.  The  stone  li  ntel  is  1 5  feet 
in  length.  The  vault  itself  was  probably  between 
30  and  40  feet  in  diameter."  Mure  adds :  "  Mene- 
laos  is  said  to  have  been  buried  at  Amydae.  This 
may,  therefore,  have  been  the  royal  vanit  of  the 
Spartan  branch,  as  the  Mycenaean  monument  was  of 
the  Argive  branch  of  the  Atridan  family."  But  even  if 
we  suppose  tiie  monument  to  have  been  a  sepulchre, 
and  not  a  treasniy,  it  stood  at  the  distance  of  4  or  5 
miles  from  Amyclae,  if  this  town  is  placed  at  Aghid 
Kgriaki,  and  more  than  2  miles,  even  if  placed, 
according  to  die  French  Commission,  at  SUavokhM. 
[Amtclae.]  In  addition  to  this,  Menetaus,  ac- 
oonling  to  other  accounts,  was  buried  at  Therapne. 
(Mdiv,  Tour  in  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  246 ;  l,e>ke,Marea, 
voL  iii.  p.  3,  Peloponnaiaea,  f.  354;  Curtins,  Pelo- 
pomteaot,  vol  ii.  p.  248.) 

PUAKMACL'SA  (*apiuut<)v<raa),  a  small  island 
befbra  the  entrance  of  the  bay  of  lassus,  not  fiir 
fixiai  Cape  Foseidion ;  its  distance  from  Miletus  is 
stated  at  120  stadia.  In  this  island  Attains  wss 
killed,  and  near  it  Julius  Caesar  was  once  captured 
by  pirates.  (Stadiatm.  Mar.  Mag.  p.  282;  Steph. 
B.  «;  v.;  Soet.  Caet.  4;  Pint.  Cae*.  1.)  It  still 
bears  its  ancient  name  Farmaco.  [L.  S.] 

PHARMATE'NUS  (^tapiuanrds),  a  small  coast 
river  of  Pootns,  120  stadia  to  the  west  of  Phamacia. 
(Airiaii,  PergiL  Pont.  Eux.  p.  17;  Anonym.  Peripl. 
P.B.  p.  12.)  Hamilton  {Re»eanha,  i.  p.  266) 
identifies  it  with  the  Bostar  Su^  [L.  S.] 

PHABNA'CIA  (topraxia:  Eth.  tapnuctis),  an 
important  city  on  the  coast  of  Fontus  Polemoniacus, 
was  by  sea  150  stadia  distant  from  cape  Zephyrinm 
(Arrian,  PeripLPont.  Eux.  p.  17;  Anonym.  Peripl. 
P.  E.  p.  12),  but  by  land  24  miles.  According  to 
Pliny  (vL  4)  it  was  80  (180  ?)  miles  east  of  Amisns, 
and  95  or  100  miles  west  of  Trapezns.  (Comp. 
Tab.  PenL,  where  it  ia  called  Cama.isns  for  Cerasns, 
this  latter  city  being  confounded  with  Phamacfa.) 
It  was  evidently  founded  by  one  Phamaces,  pro- 
bably the  grandfather  of  Mittaridates  the  Great;  and 
the  latter  during  his  wars  with  the  Komana  kept 
hia  harem  at  Phaniacia.  Its  inbabitants  were 
takoi  from  the  neighbouring  Cotynra,  and  the  town 
was  strongly  fortified.  (Strab.  xl  p.  548;  Plut. 
LmadL  18.)  The  place  acquired  great  prosperity 
throQgfa  its  commerce  and  navigation,  and  through 
the  iron-works  of  the  Chalybes  in  its  viciniiy. 
(Stiab.  zi.  pp.  549,  551.)  According  to  Scybix  (p. 
83)  the  site  of  this  town  had  previously  been  occu- 
pied by  a  Ureek  colony  called  Choerades,  of  which, 
however,  nothing  is  known.  But  that  he  actually 
concdved  Choerades  to  have  occupied  the  site  of 
Phamacia,  is  clear  from  the  mention  of  the  island  of 
Ares  CA^e«i  rrivoi)  in  ccnnection  with  it,  for  that 
island  is  known  to  have  been  sitoated  off  Phamacia. 
(Arrian  and  Anonym.  PeripL  t  e.)  Airian  is  the 
only  one  who  affiims  that  Phamacia  oocnined  the 
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^te  of  Cerasns;  and  although  he  is  copied  in  this 
instance  by  the  anonymous  geographer,  yet  that 
writer  afterwards  correctly  places  Cerasus  150  stadia 
further  east  (p.  13).  The  error  probably  arose  from 
a  confusion  of  the  names  Cboendes  and  Cetasus; 
but  in  consequence  of  this  error,  the  name  of  Cera- 
sns was  in  the  middle  ages  transferred  to  Phamacia, 
which  hence  still  bears  the  name  of  Keratvni  or 
Keratonde.  (Comp.  Hamilton,  Setearchee,  i.  pp. 
250,  261,  foil;  Cramer,  Asia  Minor,  i.  p.  281.) 
Phamacia  is  also  mentioned  by  Stepbanus  Brz. 
(».  r.),  several  times  by  Strabo  (ii.  p.  126,  xi.  p.  499, 
xu.  pp.  547,  549,  560,  liv.  p.  677),  and  by  Ptolemy 
(v.  6.  §  5).  Scspeciing  its  coins,  see  Eckhel  {Doctr. 
Num.  vol.  iii.  p.  357).  Another  town  of  the  same 
name  in  Phrygia  is  mentioned  by  Stejihanus  Byz. 
(..r.).  [I,.S.] 

PHARODINI.    [Variki] 

PHAROS  (*ifits,  Ephorus,  op.  Steph.  B.,  Fr. 
151 ;  ScyL  p.  8 ;  Sc^mn.  p.  427  ;  Diodor.  it.  13  ; 
Strab.  vii.  p.  31.5),  an  island  off  the  coast  of  U- 
lyricnm,  wUch  was  colonised  by  Greek  settlers  from 
Pares,  who,  in  the  first  instance,  gave  it  the  name 
of  tlieir  own  island,  which  was  afterwards  changed 
to  Pharos.  In  thia  settlement,  which  took  pUoe 
B.  c.  385,  they  were  assisted  by  the  elder  Dionysius. 
When  the  Bomans  declared  war  against  the  lUyrians 
B  c.  229,  Demetrius,  a  Greek  of  Pharos,  betrayed 
his  mistress,  Queen  Tenta,  for  which  he  was  re- 
warded with  the  greater  part  of  her  domini(Hi8. 
(Poiyb.  ii.  11.)  The  traitor,  relying  on  his  con- 
nection with  the  court  of  Maoedon,  set  the  Romans 
at  defiance  ;  he  soon  brought  the  vengeance  of  the 
republic  upon  himself  and  his  native  island,  which 
was  taken  by  L.  Aemilius  in  b.  c.  219.  (Polyb.  iii. 
16  ;  Zonar.  viii.  20.)  Pliny  (iii.  30)  and  Ptolemy 
(ii.  17.  §  14)  speak  of  the  island  and  city  under 
the  same  name,  Phabu.  (tapta),  and  Polybius 
(2.  0.)  says  the  latter  was  strongly  fortified.  The 
city,  the  ancient  capital,  stood  at  Stari  Grad  or 
Citta  Veeehia,  to  the  N.  of  the  island,  where  re-  ' 
mains  of  walls  have  been  found,  and  coins  with  the 
legend  tAKION.  After  the  fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire  the  island  continued  for  a  long  time  in  the 
bands  of  the  Narentine  pirates.  Its  Slavonic  name 
is  Hvar,  a  cormption  of  Pharos;  and  in  Italian  it  is 
called  Uma  or  Lietina.  For  coins  of  Pharos  see 
Eckhel,  vol.  u.  p.  160  ;  Sestini,  Monet.  Vet.  p.  42  ; 
Mionnet,  vol.  ii.  p.  46.  (Wilkinson,  Dalmatia,  vol.  i. 
pp.  243 — 251 ;  Keigebanr,  Die  Sud-Slaven,  pp.  107 
—111.)  [E.B.J.] 

PHAROS  (*il>ot,  Strab.  xvii.  p.  791,  seq.;  Steph. 
B.  t.  v.:  Eth.  tipios'),  a  long  narrow  strip  of  rock 
lying  off  the  northern  coast  of  Aegypt,  having  the 
Mew  Port  of  Alesandreia  E.  and  the  Old  Harbour  SW. 
[Alexandreia,  Vol.  I.  p.  97.]  Its  name  is  said 
to  have  been  derived  from  a  certain  pilot  of  Menelaus, 
who,  on  his  return  from  the  Trojan  War,  died  there 
from  a  serpent's  bite.  Pharos  is  mentionifl  in  the 
Odyssey  (iv.  355),  and  ia  described  as  one  day's  sail 
from  Aegypt  This  account  has  caused  considerable 
perplexity,  since  Pharos  is  actually  rather  less  than  a 
mile  from  the  seaboard  rf  the  Delta;  and  it  is  not 
probable  that  the  land,  in  the  course  of  centuries,  baa 
advanced  or  the  sea  receded  materially.  It  is  per- 
fectly intelligible,  however,  if  we  suppose  the  author 
of  the  Odyssey  to  mean  by  Aegyptus,  not  the 
country  itself  but  ita  river,  since  the  Pharos  is  even 
now  nearly  a  day's  sail  from  the  Canopio  arm  of 
the  Nile.  Any  other  theory  is  untenable ;  for  this  por- 
tion of  the  coast  of  the  Delta  consists  of  rocky  bars  and 
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Khelvcs, which  remain  unchanged,  and,  thougli  its  snr- 
face  lias  been  heightened,  its  superficial  area  has  not 
been  material!;  enlarged  since  the  countijwss  peopled. 
Pharos  was  inhabited  bj  fishermen  onder  the 
Pharaohs  of  Aeg;pt;  but  it  first  became  a  place  of 
importance  under  the  Macedonian  Icings.  During 
his  surrey  of  the  coast,  B.  c.  332,  Alexander  the 
Great  perceived  that  the  island  would  form,  with 
the  help  of  art,  an  excellent  breakwater  to  the  har- 
bour of  his  projected  capital.  He  accordingly  caused 
its  BODthem  extremity  to  be  connected  with  the  main- 
land by  a  stone  mole  seven  stadia,  or  about  an 
English  mile,  in  length,  which  from  this  circum- 
stance was  called  the  Heptastadium  or  Seven- 
furlong  Bridge.  At  either  end  the  mole  was  left 
open  for  the  passage  of  ships,  and  the  apertiupes 
were  covered  by  suspension  bridges.  In  later  times 
a  street  of  houses,  erected  on  the  mole  itself,  con- 
verted the  island  of  Pharos  into  a  suburb  of  Alex- 
andreia,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  modem 
city  stands  on  the  foundatiana  of  the  old  Hepta- 
stadium. 

Yet,  long  after  its  junction  with  the  Delia,  Pharos 
was  spoken  of  as  an  island  (4  toAoI  vrjoos,  Aelian, 
ff.  A%.  ix.  21;  rowpirfpor  yijiros,  Zonar.  iv.  10). 
The  southern  portion  of  this  rocky  ledge  (xoifxb) 
was  the  more  densely  populated;  but  the  celebrated 
lighthouse,  or  the  Tower  of  the  Pharos,  stood  at  the 
NE.  point,  directly  in  a  line  with  ptnnt  Pharilloo,  on 
the  eastern  horn  of  the  New  Port.  The  lighthouse 
was  erected,  at  a  cost  of  800  talents,  in  the  reign  of 
Ptolemy  I.,  but  was  not  completed  until  that  of  his 
successor  Philadelphus.  Its  architect  was  Sostratns 
of  Cnidns,  who,  according  to  Pliny  (xxsvi,  12.  s.  18), 
was  permitted  by  his  royal  patron  to  inscribe  bis 
own  name  upoa  its  base.  There  is  indeed  another 
story,  in  which  it  is  related  that  Sostratns,  being 
forbidden  to  engrave  his  name  on  his  work,  secretly 
cat  it  in  deep  letters  on  a  stone  of  the  building, 
which  he  then  adroitly  covered  with  some  softer  and 
perishable  matarial,  on  which  were  inscribed  the 
style  and  titles  of  Ptolemy.  Thus  a  few  genera- 
tions would  read  the  name  of  the  king,  but  posterity 
would  behold  the  anthentio  impress  of  the  archi- 
tect. (Strab.  xviL  p.  791;  Suidas.«.  c.^dpoi;  Steph. 
B.  a.  v.;  Lncisn,  de  Coiucrib.  But.  c  62.)  Pharos 
was  the  seat  of  several  temples,  the  most  conspi- 
cuous of  which  was  one  dedicated  to  Hephaestos, 
standing  near  the  nnlhem  extremity  of  the  Hepta- 
stadium. 

That  Pharos,  in  common  with  many  of  the  Deltaic 
cities,  contained  a  considerable  popolation  of  Jews, 
is  rendered  probable  by  the  fict  that  here  the  trans- 
lators of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  resided  during  the 
progress  of  their  work.  (Joseph.  AiUiq.  xii.  2.  §  13.) 
Jolius  Caesar  established  a  colony  at  Pharos,  lees 
perhaps  to  recruit  a  declining  population  than  with 
a  view  to  garrison  a  post  so  important  as  regarded 
the  turbulent  Alexandrians.  (Caesar,  A  Cto.iiL  1 12.) 
Subsequently  the  island  seems  to  have  been  com- 
paratively deserted,  and  inhabited  by  fishermen  alone. 
(Montfancon,  Sw  It  Phart  iTAhxcmdrit,  Mm.  ds 
VAcad.dtt  Intcr^t.  ix.  p.  285.)  [W.  B.  D.] 

PHARPAR.    [Damascus.] 

PHAKBA'SIL    [PRAsn.] 

PHABSAXUS  (*dp<raAsi:  Eth.  *afa6Mos:  the 
territory  is  *afC9Sia,  Strab.  iz.  p.  430),  one  of  the 
most  important  cities  of  Thesaaly,  sitnated  in  the 
district  Thessaliotis  near  the  confines  of  Phthiotis, 
upon  the  left  bank  of  the  Enipens,  and  at  the  foot  of 
Mt.  Narthacium.    The  town  is  first  mentioned  after 
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the  Peraisn  wars ;  but  it  is  probable  that  it  existed 
much  earlier,  since  there  is  no  other  locality  in  this 
part  of  Thesaaly  to  be  compared  to  it  fur  a  ooD- 
bination  of  strength,  resources,  and  convenience 
Hence  it  has  been  supposed  that  the  city  wis  pro. 
bably  named  Phthia  at  a  remote  period,  and  ms  llie 
capital  of  Phlhiutis.  (See  Leake,  Northern  Grmx, 
voL  iv.  p.  484.)  Amrag  its  ruina  there  are  Kme 
r«mauis  which  belong  apparently  to  the  most  incieiit 
times.  On  one  ude  of  the  northern  gateway  of  tb« 
acropolis  ai«  the  remnants  of  Cyclopisn  walls;  and 
in  the  middle  of  the  acropolis  is  a  subtenaneoos  cao- 
stmction,  built  in  the  same  manner  as  the  treasn^ 
of  Atreus  at  Mycenae.  Leake  observes  that  Pbir- 
salua  "  is  one  of  the  most  important  military  positions 
in  Greece,  as  standing  at  the  entrance  of  the  most 
direct  and  central  of  the  passes  which  lead  from  the 
pUins  of  Thessaly  to  the  vale  of  the  Spercheius  aiid 
Thermopylae.  With  a  view  to  ancient  war&re,  the 
place  had  all  the  best  attributes  of  a  Hellenic  polls 
or  fortified  town:  a  hill  rising  gradually  to  the 
height  of  600  or  700  feet  above  the  adjacent  plain, 
defended  on  three  sides  by  precipices,  crowned  with 
a  snudl  level  for  an  acropolis,  watered  in  evety  part 
of  the  declivity  by  subterraneous  springs,  and  still 
more  abundantly  at  the  foot  by  sources  so  copioos 
as  to  form  a  perennial  stream.  With  these  local 
advantages,  and  one  of  the  most  fertile  pluns  in 
Greece  for  its  territory,  Pharsalus  inevitably  attained 
to  the  highest  rank  among  the  states  of  Thessily, 
and  became  one  of  the  largest  cities  of  Greece,  at  its 
ruined  walls  still  attest,"  The  citv  was  nearly  4 
miles  in  circuit,  and  of  the  form  m  an  iiregolar 
triangle.  The  acropolis  consisted  of  two  rocky 
tabular  summits,  united  by  a  lower  ridge.  It  was 
about  500  yards  long,  and  from  100  to  SO  broad, 
but  still  narrower  in  the  connecting  ridge.  Livy 
speaks  of  Palaepharsalus  (xliv.  1),  and  Stiabo  dis- 
tinguishes between  Old  and  New  Pharsalus.  (Strab. 
ix.  p.431.)  It  is  probable  that  at  the  time  of  tfaoe 
writers  the  acnqwlis  and  the  upper  part  <X  the  town 
were  known  by  the  name  of  Falaepharsalns,  and  that 
it  was  only  the  lower  part  of  the  town  which  was 
then  inhabited. 

Pharsalus  is  mentioned  by  Scykx  (p.  25)  amuig 
the  towns  of  Thesaaly.  In  b.  c.  455  it  was  besiejjed 
by  the  Athenian  commander  Myronides,  aitsr  his 
victory  in  Boeotia,  but  without  success.  (Thue.  i. 
111.)  At  the  conmienoement  of  the  Peloponnesian 
War,  Pharsalns  was  one  of  the  Theesalian  to«ns 
that  sent  succour  to  the  Athenians.  (Thnc  ii.  !£■) 
Medins,  tTrant  of  Lariasa,  took  Pharsalus  by  fom, 
about  B.  o.  395.  (Diod.  xiv.  82.)  Pharsalus,  under 
the  ctoidnct  of  Polydamas,  resisted  Jason  for  a  time, 
but  subsequently  formed  an  alliaooe  with  him. 
(Xen.  BtU.  vL  1.  §  2,  seq.)  In  the  war  between 
Antiochns  and  the  Ramans,  Pharsalus  was  for  a 
time  in  the  possession  of  the  Syrian  monarch;  but  on 
the  retreat  of  the  latter,  it  sunendered  to  the  consul 
Acilius  GUbrio,  B.  c  191.    (Lir.  zrxvi.  14.) 

Pharsalus,  however,  is  chiefly  celebrated  for  the 
memorable  battle  fought  in  its  neighbourhood  be- 
tween Caesar  and  Pompey,  B.  c.  48.  It  is  a  cnriou 
fact  that  Caesar  has  not  mentioned  the  place  where 
he  gained  his  great  victory ;  and  we  are  indebted 
for  the  name  to  other  authorities.  The  exact  sits 
of  the  battle  has  been  pointed  out  by  Leake  with 
his  usual  clearness.  {Noriitr*  Crttet,  vol.  iv. 
p.  475,  seq.)  Merivale,  in  hia  narrative  of  the  battk 
{Bittory  qf  the  Somcmi  under  the  Empire,  vol  iL 
p.  286,  seq.),  has  raised  some  difiScultics  in  the  in- 
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IrrpntMion  of  Caesar's  description,  which  have  been 
eommented  apon  bj  Leake  in  an  essaj  printed  in 
the  Transactiom  of  the  Jioyal  Societt/  ofLUerature 
(toI  iv.  p.  68,  Beq^  2nd  Series),  from  which  the  fol- 
kwiiig  aceoont  is  taken. 

A  few  dajs  prerions  to  the  battle  Caesar  had  taken 
possession  of  Metropolis,  a  cit;  westward  of  Phar- 
salos,  and  had  encamped  in  the  plain  between  these 
two  cities.  Meantime  Pompej  arrired  at  Lariasa, 
and  from  thence  advanced  southwards  towards  Phar- 
salos;  he  crossed  the  Enipeus,  and  encamped  at  the 
foot  of  the  heights,  which  are  adjacent  to  the  modem 
Finala  on  the  east.  Caesar's  camp,  or  rather  bis 
last  position  before  the  battle,  was  in  the  plain  be- 
tween Pharsalos  and  the  Enipens,  at  the  distance 
of  abont  3  miles  from  the  still  extant  north-western 
angle  of  the  walls  of  Pharsalns.  There  was  a  dis- 
tance of  30  stadia,  or  abont  4  Roman  miles,  from 
the  two  campe.  (Appian,  B.  C.  ii.  65.)  Appian 
adds  that  the  army  of  Pompey,  when  drawn  up  for 
battle,  extended  from  the  city  of  Pharsalns  to  the 
Enipeiis,;u)d  that  Caesar  drew  up  bis  forces  opposite 
to  him.  (£.  C.  u.  75.)  The  battle  was  fought  in 
the  pUin  immediately  below  the  city  of  Pharsalns 
to  the  north.  There  is  a  level  of  abont  2}  miles  in 
breadth  between  the  Enipens  and  the  elevation  or 
bank  upon  which  stood  the  northern  walls  of  Phar- 
salns. Merivole  is  mistaken  in  saying  that "  the 
plain  of  Pharsalns,  5  or  6  miles  in  breadth,  extends 
along  the  left  bank  of  the  Enipeus."  It  is  true 
that  A  or  6  miles  is  abont  the  briadth  of  the  plain, 
bat  this  breadth  is  equally  divided  between  the  two 
sdes  of  the  river;  nor  is  there  anything  to  support 
Merivale's  conjecture  that  the  course  of  the  river  may 
have  changed  since  the  time  of  the  battle.  Leake 
observes  that  the  plain  of  2^  miles  in  breadth  was 
imply  sufficient  for  45,000  men  drawn  up  in  the 
ninal  manner  of  three  orders,  each  ten  in  depth,  and 
that  there  would  be  still  space  enoogh  for  the 
10,000  cavalry,  upon  which  Pompey  founded  chiefly 
his  hopes  of  victory ;  for  the  breadth  of  the  plain 
being  too  great  for  Caesar's  numbers,  he  thought 
himself  snre  of  being  able,  by  his  commanding  force 
of  cavalry,  to  tnm  the  enemy's  right. 

At  first  Pompey  drew  up  his  forces  at  the  foot  of 
the  bills;  but  when  Caesar  refused  to  fight  in  this 
position,  and  began  to  move  towards  Scotnssa,  Pom- 
pey descended  into  the  plain,  and  arranged  his  army 
in  the  position  already  described.  His  right  wing 
hong  protected  by  the  Enipeus,  which  has  preci- 
ptons  banks,  he  placed  his  cavalry,  as  well  as  all 
his  aichere  and  slingers,  on  the  left.  Caesar's  left 
wing  was  in  like  manner  protected  by  the  Enipens; 
and  in  the  rear  of  his  right  wing,  behind  his  small 
body  of  horse,  he  stationed  six  cohorts,  in  order  to 
sustain  the  anticipated  attack  of  the  enemy's 
cavahy.  Pompey  resolved  to  await  the  charge. 
Caesar's  line  advanced  running,  halted  midway  to 
rfcover  their  breath,  and  then  charged  the  enemy. 
While  the  two  lines  were  thus  occupied,  Pompe/s 
cavalry  on  the  left  began  to  execute  the  movement 
npon  which  he  placed  his  hopes  of  victory ;  but  after 
driving  back  Caesar's  small  body  of  horse,  they  were 
unexpectedly  assailed  by  the  six  cohorts  and  put  to 
flight  These  cohorts  now  advanced  against  the 
rear  of  Pompey's  left ;  while  Caesar  at  the  same  time 
bnnght  np  to  his  front  the  third  Ime,  which  had 
been  kept  in  reserve.  Pompey's  troops  now  gave 
*ay  m  every  direetioD.  Caesar  then  advanced  to 
attack  the  fortified  camp  of  the  enemy,  which  was 
defended  for  some  time  by  the  cohorts  left  in  charge 
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of  it;  bnt  at  length  they  fled  to  the  mountains  at 
the  back  of  the  camp.  Pompey  proceeded  straight- 
way to  Larissa,  and  from  thence  by  night  to  the 
sea-coast.  The  hill  where  the  Pompeians  had  fmken 
refuge  being  wi^out  water,  they  soon  quitted  it 
and  took  die  road  towards  Lar^sa.  Caesar  fol- 
lowed them  with  four  legions,  and,  by  taking  a 
shorter  road,  came  np  with  them  at  the  distance  of 
6  miles.  The  fugitives  now  retired  into  another 
mountain,  at  the  foot  of  which  there  was  a  river; 
bnt  Caesar  having  cut  off  their  approach  to  the 
water  before  nightfall,  they  descended  from  their 
position  in  the  morning  and  laid  down  their  arms. 
Caesar  proceeded  on  the  same  day  to  Larissa. 
Leake  observes  that  the  mountain  towards  Lnrissn 
to  which  the  Pompeians  retired  was  probably  near 
Scotnssa,  since  in  that  direction  alone  is  any  moun- 
tain to  be  found  with  a  river  at  the  foot  of  it. 

In  the  time  of  Pliny,  Pbarsalus  was  a  free 
state  (iv.  8.  s.  IS).  It  is  also  mentioned  by  Hie- 
rocles  (p.  642)  in  the  sixth  century.  It  is  now 
named  Ffy-sala  (ret  ^cpo'oAa),  and  the  modem 
town  lies  at   the   foot  of  the  ancient  Acropolis. 


COI.N   OF  PHAItSALi:S. 

PHABU'SII  (*apoi<TU>i,  Strab.  ii.  p.  131,  xvli. 
pp.  826,  828;  PtoL  iv.  6.  §  17;  Polyb.  <yi>.  Plin. 
T.  1 .  s.  8,  vi  35),  a  people  on  the  W.  coast  of  N. 
Africa,  about  the  situation  of  whom  Strabo,  Pliny, 
and  Ptolemy  are  in  perfect  agreement  with  one 
another,  if  the  thirty  journeys  of  Strabo  (p.  826) 
between  them  and  Lixus  {KI-AraUh'),  on  the  W. 
coast  of  Morocco,  to  the  S.  of  Cape  Spartel,  be  set 
aside  as  an  error  either  of  his  information  or  of  tlie 
text;  which  latter  is  not  improbable,  as  numbers  in 
MSS.  are  so  often  oormpt  Nor  is  this  mere  con- 
jecture, because  Strabe  contradicts  himself  by  as- 
serting in  another  place  (p.  828)  that  the  Pharusii 
had  a  great  desert  between  them  and  Mauretania, 
which  they  crossed,  like  natives  of  the  present  day, 
with  bags  of  water  bung  from  the  bellies  of  their 
hwses.  (Ltake,  London  Gtog.  Jown.  vol  ii.  p.  16.) 
This  locality,  extending  from  beyond  Cape  Bqjador 
to  the  banks  of  the  Senegal,  was  the  seat  of  the 
many  towns  of  the  Tyrians,  amounting,  according  to 
some  (Strab.  p.  826),  to  as  many  as  300,  which 
were  destroyed  by  the  Pharusii  and  Nigrilae.  (Comp. 
Humboldt,  Cotmot,  vol.  ii.  p.  129,  note  123,  trans.) 
Strabo  reckons  this  number  of  300  commercial  set- 
tlements, from  which  this  part  of  the  coast  of  the 
Atlantic  received  the  name  of  Smrs  Emporicus, 
as  an  exaggeration.  He  appears  in  this  to  have 
followed  the  criticism  of  Artemidoms  upon  Erato- 
sthenes, whom  Strabo  depreciates.  The  number  300 
may  be  an  exaggeration,  or  one  not  intended  to  be 
literally  taken;  but  it  is  incredible  that  Eratosthenes 
should  represent  a  coast  as  covered  with  Phoenician 
factories  where  none  existed. 

When  Ezekiel  prophesies  the  fall  of  Tyre,  it  is 
said  (xxvii.  10)  "  The  men  of  Pheres  (the  common 
version  reads  Persia),  and  Lud,  and  Phut  were  in 
thine  armies."  These  Pheres  thus  j<uned  with  the 
Pbnt  or  Mauretanians,  and  the  Ludim,  who  were 
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nomada  of  Africa  (the  Septnagint  and  the  Vulgate 
nndentand  the  Ljdiana),  nuj  be  reaionablj  sap- 
poeed  to  belong  to  the  aame  region.  Without  the 
Towd  points,  the  Dame  will  represent  the  powerfiil 
and  warlike  tribe  whom  the  Greeke  call  Phanisii. 
The  similarity  of  the  names  seems  to  have  given  rise 
to  the  stiange  story  which  Sallost  {B.J.  18)  copied 
from  the  Funic  books,  that  Hercules  had  led  an 
army  of  Persians  into  Africa.  ("  Pharusii  quondam 
Persae,"  Plin.  t.  8;  comp.  Pomp.  Hela,  iii.  10.  §  3.) 
The  6erce  tribes  of  Africa  thus  famished  the  Phoe- 
nicians with  inexhaustible  supplies  of  mercenary 
tnopa.  as  they  afterwxrds  did  to  Carthage.  (Ken- 
lick,  Phoenicia,  pp.  135,  277.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

PHARYGAE.    [Tarphe.] 

PHARY'GIUM  {*afiyuir).  a  promontory  of 
Phocia,  with  a  station  ibr  shipping,  lying  E.  of 
Antiryra,  between  Marathus  and  MyuD,  now  called 
Aghii.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  423;  Leake,  Northern  Greece, 
ToL  ii.  y.  549.) 

PHASAE'LIS  (♦a<ra)|A(»,  Joseph.,  Steph.  B., 
«.  v.;  *a<ntXlr.  Ptol.  T.  16.  §  7;  Pbaselis,  Plin.  xiiL 
4.  s.  19,  xxi.  5.  s.  11:  Eth.  ^amiXiTiis),  a  town  of 
Palestine  bnilt  by  Herod  ihe  Great  in  the  Aulon  or 
Gkor,  N.  of  Jericho,  by  which  means  a  tract  for- 
merly desert  was  rendered  fertile  and  productive. 
(Joseph.  xvL  5.  §  3,  xvii.  1 1.  §  5,  XTiit  2.  §  2, 
£.  7.  i.  21.  §  9.)  The  name  seems  still  to  have 
existed  in  the  middle  ages,  for  Bncardus,  quoted  by 
Bobinson,  speaks  of  a  Tillage  named  Phasellnm, 
situated  a  league  N.  of  D&k,  and  corresponding  to 
the  position  of  El-'AttjrJi,  where  there  are  ruins. 
(Bobinson,  Biblical  Retearches,  vol.  ii.  p.  305.) 

PHASE'LIS  (♦offiiXlj:  £<A.  ♦ouniWTijr),  a  ma- 
ritime town  of  Lycia,  on  the  Pamphylian  gulf, 
whence  some  say  that  it  was  a  town  cf  Pamphylia 
(Plin.  T.  36;  Steph.  B.  s  v.;  Dionys.  Per.  855; 
Stadiaim.  Afar.  Mag.  §  805);  but  Strabo  (xiv.  p. 
667)  distinctly  informs  us  that  Phaselis  belonged 
to  Lycia,  and  that  Olbia  was  the  first  Pamphylian 
town  on  the  coast.  The  town  was  a  Dorian 
colony  (Herod,  it  178),  sitnated  on  a  headland, 
and  oonspicnons  to  those  sailing  frtrni  Cilicia  to 
Shades.  (Lit.  xxxtIL  23;  Cic.  m  Verr.  it  4.) 
Behind  it  rose  a  mountain  of  the  same  name,  pro- 
bably the  same  which  is  slsewhere  called  t&  'XSxviia 
(Sladiam.  Mar.  Mag.  §  204 ;  Stnh.  xiv.  p..666); 
and  in  its  Ticinity  there  was  a  lake  and  a  mountain- 
pass  leading  between  Mount  Climax  and  the  sea- 
coast  into  Pamphylia.  Pliaselis  had  three  harbours, 
and  rose  to  a  high  degree  of  prosperity,  though  it 
did  not  belong  to  the  political  confederacy  of  the 
other  Lycian  towns,  but  formed  an  indepetideut  state 
by  itself.  It  is  mentioned  by  Thacydides  (it  69, 
comp.  Ttii  88,  89;  Pdyb.  xsx.  9)  as  a  place  of 
some  importance  to  the  commerce  of  the  Athenians 
with  Phoenicia  and  Cilicia.  At  a  Uter  period,  having 
become  the  haunt  of  the  pirates,  it  was  attacked 
and  taken  by  Serrilius  Isauricns.  (Cic  m  Verr. 
IT.  10;  Eutrop.  vi.  3;  Flor.  iiL  6.)  Although  it 
was  restored  after  this  disaster,  yet  it  never  reco- 
Tered  its  andant  prosperity;  aiid  Lucan  (viiL  249. 
&C.)  describes  it  as  neariy  deserted  when  visited  by 
Pompey  in  his  flight  from  Pharsalns.  According  to 
Atbenaens  (xiv.  p.  688)  the  town  was  celebrated 
for  the  manufiu^nre  of  roee-perfume,  and  Nicunder 
(op.  Athen.  p.  683)  praised  iu  roses.  It  was  the 
eommon  opinion  among  the  ancients  that  the  pha- 
aeli  (^ihngXoi),  a  kind  of  light  sailing  boats,  were 
invented  at  Phaselis,  whence  all  the  omns  of  the 
town  show  the  image  of  soch  a  boat.     Pausanias 
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(iii.  3.  §  6)  reports  that  the  spear  (^  AcJuHo 
was  exhibited  in  the  temple  of  Athena  at  Pha- 
selis. In  Hierodes  (p.  683)  the  name  of  the  place 
is  oorrapted  mto  Phasydee;  and  the  Acts  of  Cma- 
cils  show  it  to  haTe  been  the  see  of  a  bishop.  It 
may  also  be  remarked  tliat  Phaselis  was  the  birth- 
pUce  of  Theodectes,  a  tragic  poet  and  rhetoridu  of 
some  note.  (Stepb.  B.  «.  t>. ;  comp.  Scylax,  f.  39 ; 
Ptol.  T.  3.  §  3,  5.  §  2  ;  Eckhel,  Doctr.  Aask  HI 
p.  6.)  There  are  (till  considerable  remahis  of  the 
ancient  Phaselis.  The  lake  in  its  vicinity,  sap 
Beaufort  (JTaramaina,  p.  56),  is  now  a  mere  swamp, 
occupying  the  middle  of  the  isthmus,  and  was  pro- 
bably thf  source  ef  those  banefnl  exhalations  wtuch, 
aooording  to  Livy  and  Cicero,  rendered  Phaselis  so 
unhealthy.  The  principal  port  was  formed  by  s 
stone  pier,  at  the  western  idde  of  the  isthmus;  it 
projected  about  200  yards  into  the  sea,  by  which 
it  has  been  entirely  overthrown.  The  Uieatre  is 
scooped  out  of  the  hill,  and  frmting  it  are  the  re- 
mains of  several  large  buildings.  Then  are  ako 
nnnieroas  sarcophagi,  some  of  them  of  the  whitest 
marble,  and  of  very  neat  workmanship.  The  meden 
name  of  Pbaseh's  is  Tebrova,  (Comp.  FeUon, 
Atia  Minor,  p.  211,  folL;  Leake,  Atia  Ubur, 
p.  190.)  [L.S.] 


oouc  OF  rnjMcua. 

PHASIA'NI  (♦oo-iavol),  a  tribe  in  the  eastern 
part  of  Pontus,  on  the  river  Phasis,  from  which  bath 
they  and  the  district  called  taam^  xifa  derived 
their  names.  (Xenoph.  Anab.  iv.  6.  §  5,  tii.  8.  § 
25;  Diodor.  xiv.  29;  EusUth.  ad  IHomfi.  Ptr. 
689.)  [L.  S.] 

PHASIS  (too-u),  a  navigable  river  in  Ciilchis,  oo 
the  east  of  the  Enxine,  which  was  reganled  in  andent 
times  as  forming  the  boundary  between  Europe  snd 
Asia,  and  as  the  remotest  point  in  the  east  to  which 
a  wuler  on  the  Euxine  could  proceed.  (Strab.  xi.  f. 
497;  Enstath.  ad  i)tonji>.  Per.  687;  Arrian,  FtripL 
Pont.  Evx.  p.  19;  Herod,  iv.  40;  Plat  Phati.  f^ 
109;  Anonym.  ParipL  Pont.  p.  I;  Procop.  BdL 
Goth.  iv.  2,  6.)  Subsequently  it  came  to  be  locked 
upon  as  forming  the  boundary  line  between  Aus 
Minor  and  Colchis.  Its  sources  are  in  the  stntheni- 
most  part  of  the  Montea  Moschici  (Plin.  vL  4;  Soiia. 
20);  and  as  these  mountains  were  sometimes  re- 
garded as  a  part  of  Mount  Caucasus,  Aristotle  and 
others  place  its  sources  in  the  Caucasus.  (Stnh. 
xi.  p.  492,  xii.  p.  548;  Aristot.  MeL  L  13;  Pro- 
cop.  /.  e. ;  Geogr.  Bav.  rv.  20.)  Strabo  (xL  p.  497; 
comp.  Dionys.  Per.  694;  Schol  ad  ApoUon.  Shd. 
ii.  401)  makes  the  Phasis  in  a  general  way  flow  fmn 
the  moimtaias  of  Annenia,  and  Apollonius  specifies 
its  sources  as  existing  in  (he  country  of  the  Ams- 
ranti,  in  Colchis.  For  the  firet  part  of  its  eoorse 
westward  it  bore  the  name  Buas  (Procop.  Bell  Pm. 
ii.  29),  and  after  receiving  the  waters  of  its  tribn- 
taries  Bhion,  GUncus,  and  Hippus,  it  discharge) 
itself  as  a  navigable  river  into  the  Euxine,  neir  iIk 
town  of  Phasis.  (Strab.  xL  pp.  498,  500;  Plin. 
{.  c.)    Some  of  the  meet  ancient  writen  bdievnl 
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tint  the  Plmsis  was  connected  vith  tbe  Korthern 
Ocon.  (ScboL  ad  Apolbm.  Mod.  ir.  259;  Find. 
/>a.  hr.  376,  IiAm.  ii.  61.)  Tbe  length  of  its 
tmtne  wu  ibo  amneoosly  ettimated  by  some  at 
800  Boman  miles  (Jul.  Honor,  p.  697,  ed.  Oronor.), 
bat  Aethicns  (^Coimogr.  p.  7 19)  states  it  mora  cof- 
nctlj  to  be  only  305  miles.  The  bet  is  that  its 
orarse  is  by  no  means  rery  long,  bat  rapid,  and  of 
such  a  nature  ss  to  form  almost  a  semicircle;  whence 
Agathsmems  (iL  10)  states  that  its  month  was  not 
isr  from  its  sources.  (Comp.  Strab.  zi.  p.  SOU; 
ApoUon.  Bhod.  ii.  401;  Or.  Jfet  vii.  6;  Amm. 
Mare.  xxiL  8;  Prise.  673.)  The  water  of  the 
Pbasis  is  described  as  ray  cold,  and  as  so  light 
that  it  swam  like  oil  on  the  Euzine.  (Arrian, 
far^  PonL  Eta.  pi  7,  &o.;  Procop.  BdL  Pen.  ii. 
90;  camp.  Hesiod.  Theog.  340;  Hecat.  Fragm. 
187;  Herod,  ir.  37,  45,  86;  Scyiaz,  p.  25 ;  Polyb. 
IT.  58,  T.  55;  PtoL  v.  10.  §§  1,  2.)  The  different 
statameots  of  tbe  ancients  respecting  the  sonices  and 
the  coarse  of  this  river  probably  arose  from  the  fact 
that  difi°erent  riTers  were  understood  by  the  name 
Phssis;  but  the  one  which  in  later  times  was  com- 
monly designated  by  it,  is  nndoabtedly  the  modem 
Siau  or  Jii»,  which  is  sometimes  also  mentioned 
ander  tbe  name  Facht,  a  cormptiwi  of  Pbasis.  It 
h»  been  conjectured  with  great  probability  that  the 
rirer  called  Pbasis  by  Aeschylus  ((^.  Arrian,  {.  c.) 
I  is  the  Hypanis;  and  that  the  Phasis  of  Xenophon 
I  (Jaui,  IT.  6.  §  4)  is  no  other  than  the  Araxes, 
'  which  is  actnally  mentioned  by  Constantine  Por- 
phn-.  (da  Admm.  Imp.  45)  under  tbe  two  names 
tiui  and  Phasis.  [L.  &] 

PHASIS  (^oo-u),  the  easternmost  town  <m  the 
coast  of  the  Euxine,  on  the  southern  bank,  and  near 
tbe  mouth  of  the  river  Phasis,  which  is  said  to  have 
nceired  this  name  from  the  town  having  previously 
been  called  Arctnrus.  (Plat.  d«  Flm.  ».  v.;  Eu- 
•tath.  ad  Dim.  Per.  689.)  It  was  situated  in  a 
plain  between  the  river,  the  sea,  and  a  lake,  and  had 
been  founded  by  the  Milesians  as  a  commercial  es- 
tsUshment.  (Strab.  zi.  p.  498 ;  Steph.  B.  a. «.) 
The  countiy  around  it  was  very  fertile,  and  rich  in 
timber,  and  carried  oo  a  considerable  ezport  com- 
merce. In  the  time  of  Ammianos  MaroelUnns 
(uH  8),  the  place  still  ezisted  as  a  fort,  with  a 
guiisoa  of  400  picked  men.  It  ccotained  a  temple 
ef  Cybda,  the  great  goddess  of  tbe  Pbasiani.  (Compk 
Airiio,  Peri^  PonL  Eta.  p.  9;  Scnrlaz,  p.  32; 
Strab.  zl  pp.  497,  500  ;  PtoL  t.  10.  §  2,  viii.  19. 
i  4;  Pomp.  Mela,  i.  19;  Plin.  vi  4;  Zosim.  ii.  33.) 
Ssme  geographers  regard  Phasis  and  Sebastopolis  as 
t«o  names  bdooging  to  the  same  phM»  [Sebasto- 
rousj.  The  name  of  the  town  and  river  Phasis 
•tin  (nrviTes  in  tbe  famgnages  of  Europe  in  the  wood 
fheiianta  (phasianM  aTes),  these  birds  being  said  to 
have  been  utrodnced  into  Europe  from  those  regions 
as  early  as  tlie  time  of  the  Argonauts.  (Aristoph. 
Adurn.  726 ;  Pliu.  iL  39,  44,  z.  67  ;  Martial,  iii. 
67. 16;  Suet.  ViL  13;  Petron.  93.)  [L.  S.1 

PHASIS  (*airu),  a  river  of  Tapdrobane  or  CtsUM. 
It  is  clear  bom  the-  statement  of  Ptolemy  that  it 
ns  on  the  N.  side  of  the  ishmd ;  but  like  other 
rivers  and  places  in  that  island,  it  is  hardly  poesible 
low  to  identify  it  with  any  modem  stream.  Forbiger 
bis  ccDjectursd  that  it  is  the  same  as  the  ^verie. 
I 'wen  has  auppoeed  it  to  be  the  Ambd,  in  that  por- 
tion of  the  island  which  was  called  Nagadwtpa. 
If  this  be  so,  it  flowed  into  the  sea  a  little  to  the  N. 
of  the  narrow  ledge  of  rocks  which  connects  Ceflon 
*ith  the  mainhmd  of  BmdoMn.  Forbiger  farther 
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supposes  that  this  is  the  same  riTer  which  Pliny 
calls  Cydara  in  his  accoant  of  the  island  of  Tapn> 
bane  (vi.  22.  s.  24).  [V.] 

PHAUBA.    [AiTiCA,p.330,b.] 

PHAZANIA.    [OARAMAimB.] 

PHAZE'MON(«a(i)f«ii'),  a  small  town  in  the 
west  of  Pontns,  south  of  Gaxelcnitis,  and  north  ot' 
Amasia;  it  contained  hot  mineral  springs,  which, 
according  to  Hamilton  {Rteearehee,  i.  p.  333),  are 
the  modem  balhs  of  Camta.  (Strab.  zii.  pp.  553, 
560,561.)  Poropey,  after  bis  victory  over  Mithri- 
dates,  planted  a  colony  there,  and  chuged  its  nsme 
into  Neapdis,  firom  which  the  whde  district  ms 
called  Meapolitis,  having  previously  been  called  Pfaa- 
xemonitis.  (Strab.  ziL  p.  560;  Steph.  B.  «.  v.  4a- 
M<C<^,  for  thus  the  name  is  erroneously  written.) 
Phaxemon  is  genenlly  supposed  to  correspond  in 
sitnati<m  with  the  modem  town  ctMaafim  at  Mar- 
*ifim.  [L.  8.] 

FHECA  or  PHECADUH,  a  fortress  near  Oomphi 
in  Theesaly.  (Liv.  zzzi.  41,  zzzii.  14.)  [Goxpai.] 

PHEGAEA.    [Attica,  PL  330,  b.] 

PHE'GIA.     [PaopHis.] 

PHELA  or  PHEA  (al  **iai,  Hem.  Jl  tH.  135, 
Od.  zv.  297;  *fiii,  Thne.  Stiab;  *td,  Bttfb.  B. 
«.  r.:  Eth.  *«hi)f,  Stejdu  B.),  a  city  of  EHs  in  the 
Rsatis,  situated  upon  the  isthmus  connecting  the 
promontoiy  Ichthys  ((7.  of  Katdhoto)  with  the 
mainland.  Stnbo  erroneously  speaks  of  two  pro- 
mantories  upcn  this  part  of  the  coast;  one  called 
Pheia,  from  the  name  of  the  neighhonring  town,  and 
another  more  to  the  south,  of  which  he  has  not 
given  the  name.  (Strab.  viii.  843.)  Pheia  ia  men- 
tioned by  Homer,  who  places  it  near  the  lardanns, 
which  is  apparently  the  mountain  torrent  north  of 
Ichthys,  and  which  flows  into  the  sea  on  the  northern 
side  of  the  lofty  mountain  SkegMdL  (Horn.  Le.) 
Upon  a  very  conspicuoas  peaked  hdght  upon  the 
isthmus  of  Ichthys  are  the  ruins  of  a  castle  of  the 
middle  ages,  called  PoiUiUhaeIro,  built  upon  the 
remains  cf  tbe  Hellenic  walls  of  Pheia.  On  either 
side  of  lefathys  an  two  barbouis;  the  northern  one, 
which  is  a  small  creek,  was  the  port  of  Pheia;  tbe 
southern  one  is  the  broad  bay  of  Kal&hoh,  which  ia 
DOW  mnch  frequented,  but  was  too  open  and  ezpoaed 
for  andent  naTigation.  The  poeiljan  of  these  bar- 
boon  ezplains  the  nanativa  of  Thncydidea,  who 
rehtas  that  in  the  first  year  of  the  Pefctponiiesian 
War  (b.  0.431),  the  Athenian  fleet,  having  sailed 
from  Methcne  in  Messenia,  landed  at  Pheia  (that  is, 
in  the  hay  of  KaUtoU),  and  laid  waste  tbe  oountiy ; 
but  a  storm  having  arisen,  they  sailed  round  the 
ptomontory  Ichthys  into  tbe  harbour  of  Pbcu.  In 
front  of  tbe  harbour  was  a  email  island,  which  Poly- 
Uos  calls  Pheias  (Strab.  L  e. ;  Pdyb.  iv.  9).  About  a 
mile  north  of  tbe  small  creek  at  PoiUSuikaifro,  there 
is  a  harbour  called  JTAortiu,  which  Leake  is  disposed 
to  identify  with  the  port  mentiooed  by  Thoeydides, 
on  the  ground  that  the  historian  describes  it "  not  as 
the  port  of  Pheia,  but  as  a  haibour  in  the  district 
Pheia"  (rby  hi  rp  *etif  ^HUm);  but  we  think  it 
more  probable  that  the  historian  intended  the  cieek 
at  the  foot  of  Pontilalhattro.  In  any  case  Pheia 
stood  (m  the  isthmus  of  Ichthys,  and  neither  at 
Khortut  nor  at  the  mouth  cf  the  torrent  of  StapUdi, 
at  one  or  other  of  which  spots  Pheia  is  pkced  by 
Boblaye,  though  at  neither  an  there  any  ancient  re- 
mains. (Leake,  Morea,  vol.  ii.  p.  189,  seq.,  /Wa> 
pomieeiaca,  p.  213,  seq.;  Bobbye,  lUchenhet,  4e. 
p.  131 :  Curtitis,  Pelopomunt,  voL  ii.  p.  44,  seq.) 
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PHELLOE.    [ABOEnu.] 

PUELLUS.    [Ahtu-hsixob.] 

PHE'NEUS  (*4rtot,  Horn.  /I  il  605;  *tvtit, 
Staph.  B.  (.  v.:  Etk.  ^evtir^t:  the  teiritwy  4 
tcv<aTurA,  Pans.;  q  ^rfari;,  Alciphr.  iiL  48;  4 
><runt,  Polyb.),  a  town  in  the  NE.  of  Arcadia,  whose 
territory  waa  boanded  on  the  N.  bjr  that  of  the  Achaean 
towns  of  A^^ra  and  Pallane,  E.  by  the  Stym- 
pbalia,  W.  by  the  Cleitoria,  and  &  by  the  Capbyatis 
and  Orcbomenia.  Thin  territory  is  nhat  in  on  every 
nde  by  lofty  monntaios,  oSshoota  of  Mu  Cyllene  and 
the  Aroanian  chain;  and  it  is  aboat  7  miles  in 
length  and  the  same  in  breadth.  Two  streams  de- 
scend Irom  the  northern  moontains,  and  onite  their 
waten  aboot  the  middle  of  the  valley;  the  nnited 
river  is  now  called  Fomdtiko,  and  bore  in  andent 
times  the  name  of  Olbins  and  Amnios.  (Pans.  viii. 
14v  §  3.)  There  is  no  opening  throngh  the  monn- 
tains  on  the  S. ;  bnt  the  waters  of  the  united  river  are 
oarried  off  by  hatmothm,  oc  subterranean  channels 
in  the  limestone  rocks,  and,  after  flowing  under- 
groand,  reappear  u  the  sources  of  the  river  Ladon. 
Li  order  to  convey  the  waters  of  this  river  in  a 
tingle  channel  to  the  hatmiihray  the  inhabitants  at 
an  early  period  ooostmcted  a  canal,  50  stadia  in 
length,  and  30  fwt  in  breadth.  (Pans.  2.  e.\  comp. 
Catnll.  Izviii.  109.)  This  great  work,  which  was 
attributed  to  Hercules,  had  become  useless  in  the 
time  of  Pansanias,  and  the  river  had  resumed  its 
ancient  and  irregular  course;  but  traces  of  the  canal 
of  Hercules  are  still  visible,  and  one  bank  of  it  was 
a  conspicnons  object  in  the  valley  when  it  was  visited 
by  Leake  in  the  year  L806.  The  canal  of  Hercules, 
however,,  could  not  protect  the  valley  from  the  dan- 
ger to  which  it  was  exposed,  in  consequence  of  the 
katfodihra  faeoomuig  obstructed,  and  the  river  finding 
no  outlet  for  its  waters.  The  Pheneataa  related 
that  their  city  was  once  destroyed  by  such  an  inun- 
dation, and  in  proof  of  it  they  pomted  out  upon  the 
mountains  the  marks  of  the  height  to  which  the 
water  was  said  to  have  ascended.  (Pans.  viii.  14. 
§  1.)  Pausanias  evidently  refers  to  the  yellow 
border  which  is  still  visible  upon  the  mountains  and 
aronnd  the  plain ;  but  in  oooseqneoca  of  the  great 
height  of  this  line  npon  the  rocks,  it  is  difficult  to 
believe  it  to  be  the  mark  of  the  ancient  depth  of 
water  in  the  pUin,  and  it  is  more  probably  caused 
by  evaporation,  as  Leake  has  snggested;  the  k)wer 
ports  of  the  rock  being  constantly  moistened,  while 
the  upper  are  in  a  state  of  comparative  dryness,  thus 
producing  a  difference  of  colour  in  process  of  time. 
It  is,  however,  certain  that  the  Pbeneatio  idain  has 
been  exposed  more  than  once  to  such  inundations. 
Pliny  says  that  the  calamity  had  occurred  five  times 
(mi.  6.  s.  30);  and  Eratosthenes  related  a  me- 
morable instance  of  such  an  inundation  through  the 
obstruction  of  the  katavdthra,  whoi,  after  they  were 
again  opened,  the  water  rushing  into  the  Ladon  and 
the  Alpheius  overflowed  the  banks  of  those  riven 
■t  Olympia.  (Strab.  viiL  p.  389.) 

The  account  of  Eratosthenes  has  bseo  confirmed 
by  a  similar  occurrence  in  modem  times.  In  18S1 
the  katavitkra  became  obstructed,  and  the  water 
oontinned  to  rise  in  the  plain  till  it  bad  destroyed 
7  or  8  sqnare  miles  of  cultivated  country.  Such 
was  its  condition  till  1832,  when  the  subterraneous 
channels  again  opened,  tlie  Ladon  and  Alpbdns 
overflowed,  and  the  pbin  of  Olympia  was  inundated. 
Other  ancient  writers  allude  to  the  hatavithra  and 
subterraneous  course  of  the  rirer  of  Pheneos. 
(Theophr.  Hut.  Pbrnt.  iii.  1 ;  Diod.  xv.  49.) 


,  PHENEUS. 

Pbeoens  is  mentioned  by  Homer  (JL  it  605),  sii4 
was  more  celebrated  in  mythical  than  in  hittnical 
times.  Vugil  (iten.  viiL  1 65)  represents  it  aa  the 
residence  of  Evander;  and  its  oeleibrity  in  mythical 
times  is  indicated  by  its  coimectian  with  Hercalts. 
Pausanias  found  the  dty  in  a  stats  of  compkle 
decay.  The  acropolis  contained  a  ruined  temije  of 
Athena  Tritonia,  with  a  brazen  statue  of  Pciiriiksi 
Hippius,  On  tiie  descent  from  the  acropolis  was 
the  stadium ;  and  on  a  neighbouring  hill,  the  sqnkhn 
of  I(diicles,  the  brother  of  Hercules.  There  wss  also 
a  temple  of  Hermes,  who  was  the  prindpal  deity  <i 
the  dty.    (Pans.  viiL  14.  §  4,  seq.) 

The  tower  sli^  of  the  mountain,  upon  which  the 
ramains  of  Pheneus  stand,  is  occupied  by  a  viUafie 
now  called  Fonid.  There  is,  however,  some  difficulty 
in  the  description  of  Pausanias  compared  with  lia 
existing  site.  Pansanias  says  that  the  acropolis  ns 
precipitoua  en  every  side,  snd  that  only  a  small  put 
of  it  was  artificially  fortified ;  but  the  summit  of  the 
insulated  bill,  upon  which  the  remains  of  Pheneu 
are  foond,  is  too  small  apparently  for  the  acropdis 
of  such  an  important  city,  and  moreover  it  has  a 
regular  slope,  though  a  veiy  rugged  surface.  Heoce 
Luke  supposes  that  the  whole  of  this  hill  fonnol 
the  acropolis  of  Pheneus,  and  that  the  lower  ton 
wss  in  a  part  of  the  subjacent  plain ;  bnt  the  entire 
hill  is  not  of  that  precipitous  kind  which  the  de- 
scription of  Pansanias  wonld  lead  one  to  tnppoat, 
and  it  is  not  impassible  that  the  acropolis  may  hare 
been  on  some  other  height  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
that  the  hill  on  which  the  ancient  remains  are  found 
may  have  been  part  of  the  lower  dty. 

There  were  aeveiBl  roads  from  Pheneus  to  the 
surrounding  towns.  Of  these  the  northern  nad  to 
Achaia  ran  through  the  Pheneatic  phuu.  Upm  this 
road,  at  the  distance  of  15  stadia  from  the  dty,  was 
a  temple  of  Apollo  Pythius,  which  was  in  ruins  in 
the  time  of  Pansanias.  A  little  above  the  temple 
the  road  divided,  the  one  to  the  left  leading  uxat 
Ut.  Cnttbis  to  A^ra,  and  the  other  to  the  light 
running  to  Pdlene:  the  boundaries  of  Aegeira  and 
Pheneus  were  marked  by  a  temple  li  Artemis 
Pyronia,  and  those  of  Pellene  and  Pheneus  by  that 
which  is  called  Porinas  {i  HoXoiium  Ilaptm), 
supposed  by  Leake  to  be  a  river,  bat  by  Cnrtiot  a 
rock.     (Pans.  vui.  15.  §§  5—9.) 

On  the  left  of  the  Pheneatic  |dain  is  a  gnat 
mountain,  now  called  TWtonfno,  but  which  is  n* 
mentioned  by  Pansanias.  He  describes,  howmf, 
the  two  roads  which  led  westward  from  FbeDfOS 
aronnd  this  mountain, — that  to  the  right  or  KW. 
leading  to  Nonacris  and  the  river  Styx,  and  that  ts 
the  left  to  Cldtor.  (Fans.  viii.  17.  §  6.)  Nonscfis 
was  in  the  territory  of  Pheneus.  [NoHAcnm.]  Ths 
road  to  Cleitor  ran  at  first  along  the  oanal  of  Hat- 
eulea,  and  then  crossed  the  mountain,  which  taaaA 
the  natiuml  boundary  between  the  Pheneatis  and 
Cleitoria,  doee  to  the  village  of  Lyenria,  which  itiU 
bears  its  andent  name.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
mountain  the  road  passed  by  the  sources  of  the  ihrer 
Ladon.  (Pans.  viii.  19.  §4,  20.  §1.)  This  moon- 
tain,  from  which  the  Lsdoai  springs,  was  calkd 
PEirrELEtA  (ntrrcKtia,  HesycL  and  Phot.  s.  >■) 
The  fortress,  named  Penteldum  (Xltrrit^nm),  which 
Plutarch  says  was  near  Pheneos,  must  have  been 
sitnated  upon  this  moontain.  (Plot  AnL  39, 
CUom.  17.) 

The  sontbera  road  from  nienens  led  to  Ordio- 
menus,  and  was  the  way  by  which  Pausanias  cams 
to  the  former  dty.     The  road  passed  from  the  Or* 
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elinmenUn  pUin  to  tliot  of  PheneTis  tlirongn  a 
lunow  ravine  (<t>apayi'),  in  the  middle  of  which 
wu  a  foantain  of  water,  and  at  the  further  extre- 
mity tne  Tillage  of  Carjae.  The  mountains  on 
either  side  were  named  Oryxis  ('Opi;{is),  and  Sci- 
ATuia  (Sx^oSu),  and  at  the  foot  of  either  was  a 
sabtemneons  channel,  which  carried  off  the  water 
<in>m  the  plain.  (Paus.  viii.  13.  §  6,  U.  §  1.) 
This  ravine  is  now  called  Gioza,  from  a  village  of 
this  name,  which  occapies  the  site  of  Caryae*.  The 
mountains  ou  either  side  are  evidently  the  Oryxis 
and  Sciathis  of  Pausanias,  and  at  the  foot  of  either 
there  is  a  katavStAra,  as  he  has  remarked. 

The  eastern  road  from  Pheneus  led  to  Stym- 
pbalos,  across  Mt  Geronteium  (now  SJnpeia)^  which 
formed  the  boundary  between  the  territories  of  the 
two  cities. 

To  the  left  of  Mt  Geronteium  near  the  road 
was  »  mountain  called  Tricrena  (TpiK/niva),  or  the 
three  fountains ;  and  near  the  latter  was  another 
mountain  called  Sepia  (Sipria),  where  Aepytus  is 
caid  to  have  perished  from  the  bite  of  a  snake. 
(Pans.  viiL  16.  §§  1,  2.)  (Leake,  if  area,  vol.  iii. 
pi  135,  seq.,  PeU^onneiiaca,  p.  38.5,  seq.;  Cnrtios, 
Ptiopotmao$,  voL  i.  p.  185,  seq.) 
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coin  OP  TBEtlBCS. 
PHERAB  (*ip<u :  Elh.  ♦tpoTor,  Pheraens).  1, 
One  of  the  most  ancient  cities  of  Thessaly,  was 
situated  in  the  S&.  comer  of  Pelaagiotis,  W. 
of  the  lake  Boebeis,  and  90  stadia  from  Pagasae, 
which  served  as  its  harbour.  (Strab.  iz.  436.)  It 
was  celebrated  in  mylhclogy  as  the  residence  of 
Admetns  and  his  son  Eumelua,  the  latter  of  whom 
led  from  Pherae  and  the  neighbouring  towns  eleven 
sliips  to  the  Trojan  War.  (Horn.  II.  ii.  711—715.) 
Pherae  was  one  of  the  Thessalian  towns  which 
assisted  the  Athenians  at  the  commencement  of  the 
Peloponnesian  War.  (Tbuc  ii.  22.)  At  this  time 
it  was  under  the  government  of  an  aristocracy;  but 
1  towards  the  end  of  tlie  war  Lycophron  established  a 

tyranny  at  Pherae,  and  aimed  at  the  dominion  of 
all  Thessaly.  His  designs  were  carried  into  effect  by 
his  son  Jason,  whs  was  elected  Tagna  or  general- 
iasimo  of  Thessaly  about  B.  c.  374,  and  exercised 
as  important  influence  in  the  afiitirs  of  Greece.  He 
bad  so  firmly  established  bis  power,  that,  after  his 
assassination  in  B.  c.  370,  he  was  succeetled  in  the 
office  of  Tagns  (>y  his  two  brothers  Polydoms  and 
Polyphron.  The  former  of  theee  was  shortly  after- 
wards assassinated  by  the  latter ;  and  Polyphron 
was  murdered  in  his  turn  by  Alexander,  who  was 
either  his  nephew  or  his  brother.  Alexander  go- 
verned his  native  city  and  Thessaly  with  great 
cmelty  till  B.C.  359,  when  he  likewise  was  put  to 
death  by  his  wife  Thebe  and  her  brothers.  Two  of 
brothers,  TisiphoDus  and  Lycophron,  succes- 


*  Most  editors  of  Pausanias  have  subttlitnted 
Ka^mal  for  Kofval ;  but  the  latter  is  the  reading  in 
all  the  MSS.,  and  Caphyae  is  in  another  durection, 
to  the  £.  of  Orcbcmenos. 


lively  held  the  supreme  power,  till  at  length  in  B.  c 
362  Lycophron  was  deposed  by  Philip,  king  of 
Hacedon,  and  Pherae,  with  the  rest  of  Thessaly, 
became  virtually  subject  to  Macedonia.  (For  details 
and  authorities  see  the  IHct,  ofBiogr.  under  the 
respective  names  above  mentioned.) 

In  B.CI.  191  Pherae  surrendered  to  Antiochns, 
king  of  Syria,  but  it  shortly  afterwards  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Roman  consul  Acilius.  (Liv.  xxxvi. 
9,  14.)  Situated  at  the  end  of  the  Pelasgian  plain, 
Pherae  pcesessed  a  fertile  territory.  The  city  was 
surrounded  with  phmtations,  gardens,  and  walled 
enclosures.  (Polyb.  zviii.  3.)  Stephanus  B.  (s.  r.) 
speaks  of  an  old  and  new  Pherae  distant  8  stadia 
from  each  other. 

In  the  middle  of  Pherae  was  a  celebrated  fountain 
called  Hypereia.  ('T»^ptio,  Strab.  ii,  p.  439; 
Pmd.  Pylh.  iv.  221 ;  Sopbocl.  ap.  Schol  ad  Find. 
I.e.;  Plin.  iv.  8.  s.  1 5.)  The  fountain  Messeis  was 
also  probably  in  Pherae.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  432  ;  Horn. 
IL  vi.  457  i  Val.  Place,  iv.  374  ;  Plin.  I.  c.) 

The  remains  of  Pherae  are  situated  at  VeUtlino, 
where  the  ancient  walls  may  be  traced  on  every  side 
except  towards  the  plain.  On  the  northern  side  are 
two  tabular  summits,  below  the  easternmost  of 
which  on  the  soutliem  side  is  the  fountain  Hy- 
pereia, which  rushes  from  several  openings  in  the 
rock,  and  immediately  forma  a  stream.  Apollonins 
says  (i.  49  ;  oomp.  Schol.  ad  be.)  that  Pherae  was 
situated  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Chalcodoninm  (XoAkv- 
Sdnor),  which  is  perhaps  the  southern  and  highest 
summit  of  Aft.  Karaddgh.  (Leake,  Northern 
Greece,  vol.  iv  p.  439,  seq.) 

2.  In  Mesiienia.     [See  Pbakab,  No.  2.] 

PHERINUM,  a  fortress  in  Thessaly,  of  uncertain 
mte.    (Liv,  xxxiL  14.) 

PHEUGABini  (*(iyapo¥),  a  town,  in  the 
northern  part  of  Germany,  probably  in  the  territory 
of  the  Dnlgubini.  (Ptol.  ii.  1 1.  §  27.)  Its  site  is 
commonly  assigned  to  the  vicinity  of  Paderbom  in 
Westph^  (Wilhelm,  Germaaien,  f.  134);  but 
nothing  certsin  can  be  said  about  it.  [L.  S.] 

PHIALA.    [PAi^KSTiNit,  p.  S19,  b.] 

PHLi'Lli.     [Phioaua.] 

PHIARA  (*iapa),  a  town  of  the  district  Sarga- 
ransena,  in  Cappadocia  (Ptol.  v,  6.  §  13),  appears 
to  be  the  same  as  the  one  mentioned  in  the  Anto- 
nine  Itinerary  (p.  205)  under  the  name  of  Phiarasis, 
which  wu  36  miles  west  of  Sebastia.         [L.  &] 

PHIBALI&     [Mbqaka,  p.  317,  a.] 

PHI'CIUM.     [BoBOTiA,  p.  412,  a.] 

PHIGALIA  or  PHIALLi  (*tyaXla,  Pans.; 
#iya\4a,  Polyb.  iv.  3 ;  *rfd\€ia,  Paus. ;  Rhianus,  ap. 
Sleph,  B.  $.  v.;  ticAia,  Pans.;  *idKtia,  Polyb.: 
Eth,  teyaXtit,  tiaXtit,  *iyaXttT7is),  an  ancient 
town  of  Arcadia,  ntnated  in  the  south-western  cor- 
ner of  the  country,  close  to  the  frontiers  of  Messenia, 
and  upon  the  right  bank  of  the  Meda,  about  half- 
way between  the  sources  and  the  mouth  of  this  river. 
The  name  Phigalia  was  more  ancient  than  tliat  of 
Phialia,  but  the  original  name  bad  again  come  into 
use  in  the  time  of  Pausanias  (viii.  39.  §  2).  The 
city  was  said  to  have  derived  its  more  ancient  name 
from  Phigalns,  a  son  of  Lycaon,  its  original  fotmder, 
and  its  later  name  from  Phialus,  a  son  of  Lycaon, 
its  second  founder.  (Pans.  I.  c. ;  Steph.  B.)  In  b.  a. 
659  the  inhabitants  of  Phigalia  were  obTiged  to  sur- 
render their  city  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  but  they 
recovered  possession  of  it  again  by  the  help  of  a 
chosen  body  of  Oresthasians,  who,  according  to  an 
oracle,  perished  fighting  against  the  Lacedaemonians. 
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(Pm*.  Tut  89.  §§  4,  5.)  In  B.C.  375  PliigalU 
was  rent  asnnder  \j  hostile  fectiom;  and  the  anp- 
porters  of  the  Lacedaenumian  party,  being  expelled 
from  the  city,  took  poeaession  of  a  fortress  in  the 
neigbboorhood  named  Heraea,  from  which  they  made 
ezcnraions  against  Pbigalia.  (Died.  zr.  40.)  In 
the  wars  between  the  Aetolians  and  Achaeana,  Phi- 
galia  became  for  some  time  the  head-qmirters  of  the 
AetoUan  troops,  who  from  thence  plundered  Mes- 
senia,  till  they  were  at  length  driveo  out  by  Philip 
of  Maoedoo.  (Pdyh.  iv.  8,  seq.,  79,  seq.)  The 
Phigaleans  poeseesed  several  peculiar  cnstinns,  re- 
specting which  Harmodios  of  Lepreom  wrote  a  special 
work.  This  anthor  relates  that  tbey  were  given  to 
excess  both  m  eating  and  drinking,  to  which  their 
cold  and  nngenial  climate  may  perhapa  have  con- 
tribnted.    (Athen.  iv.  p.  149,  x.  p.  442.) 

Phigalia  was  still  a  pUce  of  importance  when 
visited  by  Pansanias.  He  describes  it  as  mtnated 
upon  a  lofty  and  precipitous  hill,  the  greater  part 
of  the  walk  being  built  upon  the  rocks.  There  are 
still  considerable  remains  of  the  ancient  walls  abore 
the  modem  village  of  Pdvlitxa.  The  dty  was  up- 
wards of  two  miles  in  dicumference.  The  rock, 
npon  which  it  stood,  slopes  down  towards  the  Neda; 
on  the  western  side  it  is  boanded  by  a  ravine  and 
on  the  eastern  by  the  torrent  Lymax,  which  flows 
into  the  Neda.  The  walls  are  of  the  nsnal  thick- 
ness, &oed  with  masonry  of  the  second  order,  and 
filled  in  the  middle  with  mbble.  On  the  summit 
of  the  acropolis  within  the  walls  are  the  remuna  of 
a  detached  citadel,  80  yards  in  length,  containing  a 
round  tower  at  the  extremity,  measuring  18  fieet  m 
the  interior  diameter.  In  ancient  times  a  temple  of 
Artemis  Soteira  stood  on  the  summit  of  the  acropolis. 
On  the  slope  of  the  mountun  lay  the  gymnasium 
and  the  temple  of  Dionysus  Acratophoms ;  and  on 
the  ground  below,  where  the  village  of  upper  PSv- 
litaa  stands,  was  the  agora,  adorned  with  a  statue  of 
the  paneratiast  Arrachion,  vrfao  lost  his  life  in  the 
Olympic  games,  and  with  the  sepulchre  of  the  Ores- 
thasians,  who  perished  to  restore  the  Phigaleana  to 
their  native  city.  (Pans.  viiL  89.  §§  5,  6,  40.  §  1.) 
Upon  a  rock,  difficult  of  access,  near  the  nnion  of 
the  Lymax  and  the  Neda,  was  a  temple  of  Eury- 
nome,  supposed  to  be  a  surname  of  Artemis,  which 
vras  opened  only  once  a  year.  In  the  same  nagh- 
boorhood,  and  at  the  distance  of  12  stadia  from  the 
city,  were  some  warm  baths,  traces  of  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  French  Commission,  are  visible  at  the 
vilhge  of  Tragdi,  hot  the  waters  have  long  ceased 
to  flow.    (Paus.  viiL  41.  §  4,  seq.) 

Pbigalia  was  snrroonded  by  moontains,  of  lAich 
Pansanias  mentioos  two  by  name,  Conucii  (rh 
KwrfAior)  and  Elabum  (rh  t^dDty),  the  fonner 
to  the  left  erf  the  eity,  at  Ott  distanoe  <if  30  stadia, 
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and  the  hitter  to  the  right  at  the  distante  of  30 
stadia.  As  Cotilinm  lies  to  the  NK  of  Phigalia, 
and  Pansanias  in  this  description  seems  to  hsre 
looked  towards  the  east,  HL  Elaenm  should  probably 
be  placed  on  the  opposite  side  of  Pbigalia,  and  coote- 
qnently  to  the  south  of  the  Neda,  in  which  caae  it 
wonld  correspond  to  the  lofty  mountain  of  Kivda. 
Mt.  Elaenm  contained  a  cavern  sacred  to  Demeter 
the  Black,  situated  in  a  grove  of  oaks.  Of  the  po- 
sition of  Ht  Cotilinm  there  is  no  doubt  On  it  wss 
situated  the  temple  of  Apolk>  Epicurins,  which  was 
built  in  the  Peloponneaian  War  by  Ictinns,  the  archi- 
tect of  the  Parthenon  at  Athens.  It  was  erected  by 
the  Phigaleans  in  consequence  of  the  relief  aSnrded 
by  Apollo  during  the  plague  in  the  Peloponnesias 
War,  whence  be  received  the  surname  of  Epicurins. 
The  temple  stood  in  a  place  called  Bassae,  and  ac- 
cording to  Pansanias  excelled  all  the  temples  of 
Pelopunnesus,  except  that  of  Athena  Alea  at  Tegea, 
in  the  beauty  of  the  stone  and  the  accuracy  of  its 
masonry.  He  particularly  mentions  that  the  roof 
was  of  stone  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  boilding. 
(Pans.  viii.  41.  §§  7,  8.)  This  temple  still  Rmains 
almost  entire,  and  is  next  to  the  Theseinm  at  Athens 
the  best  preserved  of  the  temples  of  Gmce.  It 
stands  in  a  glen  (whence  the  name  Baant,  Dor, 
for  B^trin),  Bija'crai)  near  the  summit  of  ML  C(k 
tilium,  in  the  midst  of  a  wildemeea  of  racks, 
studded  with  old  knotty  oaks.  An  eye-witness  i»- 
marks  that  "  there  is  certainly  no  remnant  of  the 
architectural  splendour  of  Greece  mora  cska- 
Uted  to  ftscinate  the  imagination  than  this  temple; 
whether  by  its  own  sixe  uid  beauty,  by  the  oontrut 
it  ofiSsrs  to  the  wild  desolation  of  the  suntnodrng 
sceneiy,  or  the  extent  and  variety  of  the  prospect 
fWm  its  sits.'  (Mnre^  Tour  M  Greece,  v(j.  iL  pi 
270.)  A  spring  rises  about  10  minntes  SW.  of  lbs 
temple,  and  soon  afterwards  kaes  itself  in  the  gnnnd, 
as  Pansanias  has  described.  North  of  the  teni|^ 
wss  the  higheet  summit  of  the  mountain,  which  ■» 
reaches  in  10  minutes'  time  by  a  bread  road  cos- 
structed  by  the  Greeks.  This  summit  was  caDed 
Cotilum  (Ki^iAoi'),  whence  the  whole  moontsin  de- 
rived the  name  of  Cotilian;  here  wu  a  sanctnaiy 
of  Aphralite,  of  which  there  are  still  some  traces. 
The  grandeur  of  the  ruins  of  the  temple  have  given 
to  the  whole  of  the  surroonding  district  the  name  U 
the  Columns  (ffTo&r  irr^Xovr  or  jcoXtfrMus ).  Tbc 
temple  is  at  least  two  hours  and  a  half  from  tbs 
mins  of  the  city,  and  consequentiy  more  than  tb« 
40  stadia,  which  Pansanias  mentions  as  the  distsKs 
fix>m  Phigalia  to  Cotilinm;  but  thia  distance  per- 
hsps  appliea  to  the  nearest  part  of  the  monntsis 
from  the  dty. 

In  modem  times  thetemple  remained  kngimkaowii, 
exeeptto  the  shepherds  of  the  ooontiy.  Cb(iidkr,iB 
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1765,  wu  tbe  first  who  gan  any  acconnt  of  it:  it 
was  subseqoeDtlj  visited  and  described  bj  Gell, 
Dodwcll,  and  otiiera;  and  in  I8I2  the  whole  temple 
was  rerj  carefnll;  examined  by  a  body  of  artists 
and  scholara,  who  cleared  away  the  ruins  of  the 
cella,  and  thus  became  acqoainted  with  the  exact 
form  of  the  interior  of  the  building.  The  resnlts  of 
these  laboors  are  given  by  Stackelberg,  Der  Apotto- 
lemptl  su  Batta  m  Arkadien,  Bum.  1826.  The 
temple  was  a  peripteral  boilding  of  the  Doric  order. 
The  stone  of  which  it  is  built  is  a  hard  yellowish- 
brown  limestone,  susceptible  of  a  high  polish.  It 
&ces  nearly  north  and  south,  was  originally  about 
135  feet  in  length  and  48  in  breadth,  and  had  15 
eoiamna  on  either  side,  and  6  on  either  front.  There 
were  also  9  columns  in  the  pronaos  and  S  in  the  pos- 
ticam ;  so  that  the  total  number  in  the  peristyle  was 
42,  of  which  36  are  standing.  The  cella  was  too 
Bamnr  to  allow  of  interior  rows  of  columns  as  in  the 
Parthenon;  bnt  on  either  side  of  the  cella  five  fluted 
Ionic  semi-columns  projected  from  the  walls,  which 
supported  the  timbers  of  the  hypaethron.  The  frieze 
of  the  eelU,  representing  contests  between  the  Cen- 
taurs and  the  Lapitbae,  and  between  Amazons  and 
Greeks,  is  now  in  the  British  Moseum.  (Leake, 
Korea,  toL  L  p.  490,  seq.,  voL  iL  p.  1,  seq.;  Boss, 
Beitm  an  Pelopamte*,  p.  98,  seq.;  Boblays,  Bi- 
eiercia,  ^,  p.  165;  Cnrtins,  Pdopotmeioi,  vol.  L 
p.  318,  seq.) 

PHIGAMUS  (*fT«vu)i!t  or  ^vyatiois"),  a  small 
coast  river  in  Pontiis,  flowing  into  the  Eusine  160 
stadia  west  of  Polemonhun.  (Arrian,  PeripL  Pont, 
£mx.  p.  16;  Anonym.  Fergil  P.  E.  p  11.)  [L.  &1 
PUILA,  one  of  the  small  islands  on  the  south 
coast  of  Gsllia,  which  Pliny  (iii,  5)  enumerates  be- 
tween the  Stoeehades  (Jtkt  dBiint)  and  Lero  and 
Lerina  (£«  IJriiu).  Pliny's  words  are : "  Tres  Stoe- 
ehades ...  Ab  his  Sturinm,  Fhoenice,  Phila  :  Lero 
et  Leiina  adveninm  Antipolim."  There  seem  to  be 
no  means  of  determining  which  of  the  islets  between 
the  Ma  it  Hiim  and  Samte  Marguerite  reiaesent 
tJicM  three  small  islands  <f  Pliny.  [Leriha;  Le- 
Bo».]  [G.  L.] 

PHILA  (*E\a),  a  frontier  fortress  of  Msoedonia 
towards  Magnesia,  and  distant  5  M.  P.  from  He- 
ladeia,  which  stood  near  the  mouth  of  the  Peneus, 
OD  the  left  bank.  It  was  occupied  by  the  Bomans 
when  their  army  had  penetrated  into  Pieria  by  the 
peases  of  Olympus  from  Theesaly.  (Liv.  zUi.  67, 
zlir.  2,  S,  7,  8,  34.)  Stephanos  of  Byzantium 
(a.  e.)  asserts  that  it  was  built  by  Demetrius,  son  of 
Antigoons  Gonatas,  and  &ther  of  Philip,  who  named 
h,  after  his  mother,  Phila.  [E.  B.  J.] 

PUILADELPHEL/l  (tiAoSA^m :  Etk.  tiAo- 
ttXiptit),  1.  An  important  city  in  the  east  of  Lydia, 
on  the  noith-westem  side  of  Mount  Tmolns,  and 
not  £v  firam  the  aontbem  bank  of  the  river  Coga- 
mns,  at  a  distanee  of  28  miles  from  Sardes.  (Flin. 
'T.  30;  /(.  Ant  p  83&)  The  town  was  founded  by 
Attains  Phihidelphns  of  Pergamum.  (Stejdi.  B. 
«.«.)  Strabo  (ziiL  p  628,  comp.  xU.  p  579),  who 
places  it  on  the  borders  of  Gatacecanmene,  remarks 
that  it  frequently  snared  from  violent  shocks  of 
earthquakes ;  the  walls  and  houses  were  omstantly 
Eabie  to  be  demolished,  and  in  his  time  the  place 
had  beooDie  nearly  deserted.  During  the  great 
earthquake  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius  it  was  again 
destn^ed.  (Tac.  Ann.  ii.  47.)  But  in  the  midst 
of  these  calamities  Christianity  flourished  at  Phils- 
delpheia  at  an  early  period,  as  is  attested  by  the  book 
of  Brvektions  (iiL  7).    The  town,  which  is  men- 
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tinned  also  by  Ptolemy  (v.  S.  §  17)  and  Eieroclea 
(p.  669),  galkutly  defimded  itself  against  the  Turks 
on  more  than  one  occasion,  until  at  length  it  was 
conquered  hy  Bajazid  in  ji.  D.  1390.  (G.  Pachym. 
p  290;  Mich.  Due  p.  70;  Chalcond.  p.  33.)  It 
now  bears  the  name  A  Uahiher,  but  is  a  mean  though 
considerable  town.  Many  parts  of  its  ancient  walls 
are  still  standing,  and  its  ruined  churches  amount 
to  about  twenty-four.  (Chandler,  TrwcU,  p.  310, 
foil;  Bichter,  WaHfahrtm,  p  SIS.  foil.) 

2.  A  town  in  the  interior  of  Cilicia  Aspera,  on 
the  river  Calycadnns,  above  Aphrodisiss.  (Ftol.  v. 
8.  §  5;  Hieied.  p  710,  who  mentions  it  among  the 
episcopal  sees  of  Isanria.)  Beaufort  ( Karttmania, 
p.  223)  supposes  the  site  to  be  represented  by  the 
town  of  Moat  or  Mood,  which  Leake  regards  as  the 
site  once  oocopied  by  Clandinpolis  {Ana  Minor, 
p.  17).  [L.S.] 

3.  A  town  of  Palestins  In  the  district  of  Peraea, 
east  of  Jordan,  near  the  river  Jabbok,  was  the 
hiter  name  of  Babbath-Ammon,  sometimes  called 
Babbah  only,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Ammo- 
nites, (fimt  iii.  11  ;  Jo$k.  ziil.  25.)  It  was 
besieged  by  Joab  and  taken  by  David.  (2  Sam, 
zi.  1,  zii.  26 — ^1 ;  1  Ckrm,  zx.  1.)  It  recovered 
its  independence  at  a  kter  period,  and  we  find  the 
prophets  denouncing  its  destmction.  (Jer.  zliz.  8; 
Euk,  xzv.  5.)  Subsequently,  when  this  part  of 
Palestine  was  subject  toAegypt,  the  city  wss  re- 
stored by  Ptolemy  Pluladelphus,  who  gave  it  the 
name  of  Philadelpheu.  (StejJu  B.  «.  r. ;  EuseK 
Onom.  $.  V.  'ViiiaB,  'Amiir.')  Stephanns  says  that 
it  was  originally  called  Ammana,  afterwards  Astarte, 
and  lastly  Philadelpheia.  It  is  frequently  mentioned 
under  its  new  name  by  Joeepbus  (£.  /.  L  6.  §  8, 
L  19.  §  5,  ii.  18.  §  1),  and  also  by  Ptolemy  (v.  17. 
§  23),  Pliny  (v.  18.  s.  16),  Hierocles  (p.  722),  and 
upon  coins.  X'^^<^b'>  v<^  ">•  P-  351.)  The  old 
name,  however,  did  not  go  out  of  use,  for  Poly- 
bius  speaks  of  the,  city  tmder  the  name  of  Babbata- 
mana  (yaStardiuwa,  v.  71);  and  the  ruins  are 
now  called  Amman,  a  name  which  they  also  bore  in 
the  time  of  Abulfeda.  (^Tab,  Syr,  p.  91.)  Bnrck- 
hardt  has  given  a  description  of  these  ruins,  with  a 
plan.  The  most  important  are  the  remains  of  a 
large  theatre.  There  are  also  remains  of  several 
temples,  some  of  the  columns  being  three  feet  and  a 
half  in  diameter.  A  river  flows  through  the  ruins  of 
the  town.    (Bnrckhardt,  Sjfria,  p  3S7.) 

PHILAE  (*i\ai,  Strab.  i.  p.  40,  xviL  pp.  803, 
818,  820;  Diod.  i.  22;  Ptol.  iv.  5.  §  74;  Senec. 
Quaal.  Nat.  iv.  1 ;  Plin.  v.  9.  s.  10),  was,  as  the 
nmnber  of  the  word  both  in  the  Greek  snd  Latin 
denotes,  the  appellation  of  two  small  ishmds  situated 
in  lat  24°  N.,  just  above  the  cataract  of  Syene. 
Groskurd  [Strab.  voL  iii.  p.  399)  computes  the  dis- 
tance between  these  islsnds  and  Syene  at  about 
6|  miles.  Philae  proper,  although  the  smaller,  is, 
from  its  s'Unerous  and  {ncturesqae  ruins,  the  more 
interesting  of  the  two.  It  is  not  more  than  1250 
English  feet,  or  rather  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile, 
long,  and  about  400  feet  broad.  It  is  composed  of 
Syenite  stone  :  its  sides  are  steep  and  perhaps 
escarped  by  the  hand  of  man,  and  on  their  summits 
wss  built  a  lofty  wall  encompassing  the  island.  For 
Philae,  being  accounted  one  of  the  btuying-places  of 
Osiris,  was  held  in  high  reverence  both  by  the 
Aegyptians  to  the  N.  and  the  Aethiopians  to  the 
S.:  and  it  was  deemed  pro&ne  for  any  but  priests 
to  dwell  therein,  and  was  accordingly  sequestered 
and  denominated  "the  unapproachable"  (tMaros, 
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Plat  1$.  et  Onr.  ^  359;  Diod.  i.  23).  It  was  r«. 
parted  too  that  neither  birda  flew  over  it  nor  lixh 
approached  its  shores.  (Senec.  Q>iaat.  Nat.  iv.  2.) 
These  indeed  were  the  traditions  of  a  remote  period ; 
since  in  the  time  of  the  Macedonian  kings  of  Aefypt 
Philae  was  so  mnch  resorted  to,  parti/  by  pilgrims 
to  the  tomb  of  Osiris,  partly  b;  persons  on  secular 
errands,  that  the  priests  petitioned  Ptolemy  Physcon 
(b.  c.  170 — 117)  to  prohibit  public  functionaries  at 
least  from  coming  thither  and  living  at  their  expense. 
The  obelisk  on  which  this  petition  was  engraved 
was  brought  into  Enghmd  by  Hr.  Bankes,  and  its 
hieroglyphics,  compared  with  those  of  the  Rosetta 
stone,  threw  great  light  upon  the  Aegyptian  pho- 
netic alphabet.  The  islands  of  Phihie  were  not, 
however,  merely  sacerdotal  abodes ;  they  were  the 
.centres  of  commerce  also  between  MeroS  and  Mem- 
phis. For  the  rapids  of  the  cataracts  were  at  most 
seasons  impracticable,  and  the  commodities  ex- 
changed between  Aegypt  and  Aethiopia  were  reci- 
procally Unded  and  re-embarked  at  Syene  and 
Philae.  The  neighbouring  granite-quarries  attracted 
bitber  also  a  numerous  population  of  miners  and 
stonemasons;  and,  for  the  convenience  of  this  traffic, 
s  gallery  or  road  was  formed  in  the  rocks  along  the 
E.  bank  of  the  Mile,  portions  of  which  are  still  ex- 
tant Philae  is  also  remarkable  for  the  singular 
effects  of  light  and  shade  resulting  from  its  position 
near  the  tropic  of  Cancer.  As  the  son  approaches 
its  northern  limit  the  shadows  from  the  projecting 
cornices  and  mouldings  of  the  temples  sink  lower 
and  lower  down  the  plain  surfaces  of  the  walls, 
until,  the  sun  having  reached  its  highest  altitude, 
the  vertical  walls  are  overspread  with  dark  shadows, 
forming  a  striking  contrast  with  the  fierce  light 
which  embathes  all  surronnding  objects.  (Ritter, 
Erdhmde,  yA.  i.  p.  680,  seq.) 

The  hieroglyphic  name  of  the  smidler  island  is 
Philak,  or  bonndary.  As  their  soothem  frontier,  the 
Pharaohs  of  Aegypt  kept  there  a  strong  garrison, 
and,  for  the  same  reason,  it  was  a  barrack  also  for 
Macedonian  and  Boman  soldiers.  , 

The  most  consplcnoos  feature  of  both  islands  is 
their  arcliitectnral  wealth.  Monuments  of  very 
various  eras,  extending  from  the  Pharaohs  to  the 
Caesars,  occupy  nearly  their  whole  area.  The  prin- 
cipal structures,  however,  lie  at  the  S.  end  of  the 
smaller  island.  The  most  ancient,  at  present  dis- 
covered, are  the  remains  of  a  temple  of  Athor 
(Aphrodite),  built  in  the  reign  of  Necbanebus.  The 
other  ruins  ara  for  the  most  part  coeval  with  the 
Ptolemaic  times,  more  especially  with  the  reigns  of 
PhiUdelphns,  Epipbanes,  and  Philometor  (b.  c  282 
—145),  with  many  traces  of  Roman  work  as  recent 
as  Claudius  I.  (a.  o.  41 — 54).  The  chief  temple 
in  Phibie,  dedicated  to  Ammon-Osiris,  was  ap- 
proached from  the  river  through  a  doable  oolonnatte. 
In  front  of  the  propyla  were  two  colossal  lions  in 
granite,  behind  which  stood  a  pur  of  obelisks,  each 
44  feet  high.  The  propyla  were  pyramidal  in 
form  and  colossal  in  dimensions.  One  stood  between 
the  dromos  and  pronaos,  another  between  the  pro- 
naos  and  the  portico,  while  a  smaller  one  led  into 
the  sekos  or  adytum.  At  each  comer  of  the  ady- 
tum stood  a  monolithal  shrine,  the  cage  of  a  sacred 
hawk.  Of  these  shrines  one  is  now  in  the  Louvre, 
the  other  in  the  Museum  at  Florence.  Right  and 
left  of  the  entrance  into  the  principal  court  are  two 
small  temples  or  rather  chapels,  one  of  which,  dedi- 
cated to  Athor,  is  covered  with  sculptures  represent- 
ing the  birth  of  Ptolemy  Philometor,  under  the  figure 
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of  the  god  Horns.  The  story  of  Osiris  is  ereiy- 
where  represented  on  the  walls  of  this  temple,  and 
two  of  its  inner  chambers  are  particularly  rich  in 
symbolic  imagery.  Upon  the  two  great  prenyls  >ra 
Greek  inscriptions  intersected  and  partially  destn^ 
by  Aegyptian  figures  cat  across  tbem.  The  in- 
scriptions belong  to  the  Macedouiaa  era,  and  are  of 
earlier  date  than  the  sculptures,  which  were  pro- 
bably inserted  during  that  interval  of  renascence  for 
the  native  religion  which  followed  the  extinctioB  o( 
the  Greek  dynasty  in  Aegypt  (b.  a  3a)  TU 
monnments  in  both  ishnds  indeed  attest,  beyond  inf 
others  in  the  Nile-valley,  the  survival  of  port 
Aegyptian  art  centuries  af^er  the  last  of  the-Pha- 
raolu  had  ceased  to  reign.  Great  pains  hare  bees 
taken  to  mutiUte  the  sculptures  of  this  temple. 
The  work  of  demolition  is  attributable,  in  the  fint 
instance,  to  the  seal  of  the  early  Christians,  and 
afterwards  to  the  policy  of  the  Iconoclasts,  who  cur- 
ried fiiTour  fur  themselves  with  the  Byzantine  cooit 
by  the  destnietion  of  heathen  as  well  as  Christiui 
images.  The  soil  of  Philae  was  carefully  prepared  for 
the  reception  of  its  buildings, — being  levelled  where 
it  was  uneven,  and  supported  by  masonry  when  it 
was  crambling  or  insecure.  For  example,  the  mt- 
em  wall  of  the  Great  Temple,  and  the  corresponl- 
ing  wall  of  the  dromos,  are  supported  by  very  stnmg 
foundations,  built  below  the  level  of  the  water,  and 
resting  on  the  granite  which  in  this  region  forms  ths 
bed  of  the  Nile.  Here  and  there  steps  are  hewn  <nt 
from  the  wall  to  facilitate  th«  communication  be- 
tween the  temple  and  the  river. 

At  the  S.  extremity  of  the  dromos  of  the  Gnat 
Temple  is  a  smaller  temple,  apparently  dedicated  to 
Isis;  at  least  the  few  columns  which  remain  of  it  are 
surmounted  with  the  head  of  that  goddess,  lis 
portico  consists  of  twelve  columns,  four  in  front  and 
three  deep.  Their  capitals  represent  various  fbms 
and  combinations  of  the  palm-branch,  the  dhamAaS, 
and  the  lotus-flower.  These,  as  well  as  the  sculp- 
tures on  the  columns,  the  ceilings,  and  the  walls,  were 
painted  with  the  most  vivid  colours,  which,  owing 
to  the  dryness  of  the  climate,  have  lost  little  of  their 
original  brilliance. 

Philae  was  a  seat  of  ths  Christian  religion  as 
well  as  of  the  ancient  Aegyptian  faith.  Bums  of  a 
Christian  church  are  still  visible,  and  more  than  one 
adytum  bears  traces  of  having  been  made  to  serve  st 
difierent  eras  the  purposes  of  a  chapel  of  Osuis  and 
of  Christ.  For  a  more  particular  account  of  the 
architectural  remains  of  Philae  we  most  re&r  ths 
reader  to  the  wra-ks  of  Mnon,  Gau,  Bosellini,  Rns- 
segger,  and  Hamilton  {Aegyptiaeai).  The  latter 
has  minutely  described  this  island — the  Lontto<^ 
ancient  Aegypt.  The  Greek  inscriptioos  found  then 
are  transcribed  and  elucidated  by  Letronne. 

A  little  W.  of  Philae  lies  a  ia^er  island,  anciently 
called  Snem  or  Senmut,  but  now  by  the  Arabs  Bt^. 
It  is  very  precipitous,  and  from  its  most  elevated 
peak  aSbrds  a  fine  view  of  the  Nile,  from  its  smooth 
surface  S.  of  the  islands  to  its  {dnnge  over  the  sbelvei 
of  rock  that  form  the  First  Cataract  Philae,  Biglii, 
and  another  lesser  island,  divide  the  river  into  fimr 
principal  streams,  and  N.  of  them  it  takes  a  rapid 
torn  to  the  W.  and  tbeo  to  the  N.,  where  the  cataract 
begins.  SegM,  like  Philae,  was  a  hdj  isbmd ;  its 
rocks  are  inscribed  with  the  names  and  titles  of 
Amunoph  III.,  Rameses  the  Great,  Psammitiehos, 
Apries,  and  Amagis,  together  with  memorials  ol 
the  Macedonian  and  Roman  mien  of  Aegypt  Its 
principal  rains  consist  of  the  pnpy km  and  two 
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eolmnns  of  »  temple,  which  ww  apparently  of  small 
dimensiona,  bat  of  elegant  proportions.  Near  them 
are  the  fragments  of  two  colossal  granite  stataes, 
and  also  an  excellent  piece  uf  masonry  of  much  later 
(late,  having  the  aspect  of  anarch  belonging  to  some 
Greek  church  or  Saracen  mosque.         [W.  B.  D.] 

PHILAEA  (*Aala),  a  fort  on  the  coast  of  CiU- 
cia,  is  mentioned  only  in  the  Stadiasmns  Maris 
Uagai  (§§  167,  168).  [L.  S.] 

PHILAENI  and  PHILAENOBDM  ABAE 
(*i\ttlnv  or  ♦lAoiVwi'  j8<B/u>i,  ScyL  p.  47 ;  Polyb.  iii. 
39.  §  2,  z.  4a  §  7 ;  Strab.  iii.  p.  171,  xtu.  p.  836  ; 
PtoL  iv.  3.  §  14,  IT.  4.  §  3 ;  Stadiaim.  §  84 ; 
Pomp.  Mela,  i.  7.  §  6 ;  Plin.  v.  4),  the  E.  frontier 
of  Carthage  towards  Cyrene,  in  the  middle  of  the 
Greater  Syrtis.  About  the  middle  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury B.  c,  according  to  a  wild  story  which  may  be 
naid  in  Sallnst  {B.  J.  79 ;  comp.  Val.  Max.  t.  6. 
§.  4),  these  monnments  commemorated  the  pa- 
triotic sacrifice  of  the  two  Philaeni,  Carthaginian 
envoys.  These  pilUus,  which  no  longer  existed  in 
the  time  of  Strabo  (p.  171),  continued  to  give  a 
name  to  the  spot  iWmi  which  they  bad  disappeared. 
The  locality  is  assigned  to  Rii  Linoiff,  a  headland 
a  little  to  the  W.  of  Miktar,  the  modem  frontier 
between  Sort  and  Baria.  The  Pentinger  Table 
baa  a  station  of  this  name  25  M.  P.  from  Anabricis; 
and,  at  the  same  distance  from  the  latter,  the 
Antonnie  Itinerary  has  a  station  Bbhadad-ari, 
probably  a  Pnnic  name  for  Philenian  Altars,  as  they 
were  named  l^  the  Greeks  of  Cyrene.  (Beechey, 
£xpeditim  to  tia  Coait  of  Africa,  p.  218 ;  Barth, 
Waadmmgtn,  pp.  344,  366,  371.)  [E.  B.  J.] 
PHILAtDAE.  [A-mcA,  p.  832,  bT) 
PUILANCyRIUlL  [Herhionb,  p.  1058,  a.] 
PHILEAE  (MeU,  ii.  2.  §  5),  or  PHILIAS(raJ. 
iVat ;  Ge<«.  Rav.  it.  6,  v.  1 2 ;  *i\i<a,  Scymn.  v.  722 ; 
Steph.  B.  698,  who,  howeTer,  has  also  the  forms 
*i\4a  and  *a>(a;  *i\la.  Anon.  B.  Per.  P.  Eux., 
who  also  says  that  it  was  called  t/nryia,  with  which 
name  it  is  likewise  found  in  Arrian,  Per.  P.  Enx. 
p.  25;  comp.  Zoeim.  i.  34),  a  town  on  the  coast  of 
Tbrace,  built  by  the  Byzantines,  on  a  promontory  of 
the  same  name.  It  still  exists  imder  the  slightly 
altered  appellation  of  FUlea  or  FiSne.  [T.  H.  D.] 
PHILEROS.  [Myodoioa.] 
PHTLIA  {*iMa  bcpa,  Ptol.  iii.  II.  §  4),  a  pro- 
montory on  the  coast  of  Thrace,  810  stadia  SE.  of 
Salmydessns  (^Kara  Bumu  /),  with  a  town  of  the 
aamename.  [T.  H.D.] 

PHILIPPI  (tiKanmi:  Etit.  *iXXtmit,  *Aanri. 
«M>),  a  city  of  Macedonia,  which  took  its  name  from 
its  founder,  Philip,  the  father  of  Alexander.  Origin- 
ally, it  had  been  called  Crehides  (Kfntvltn,  Strab. 
▼ii.  p.  33 1 ;  Appan,  £.  C  It.  1 05, 1 07 ;  Steph.  B.  s,  v. 
^iKarTot),  or  the  "Place  of  Fonntams,"  from  the 
Domenms  streams  in  which  the  Angites  takes  its 
■onrce.  Near  Grenides  were  the  principal  mines  of 
|rold  m  a  bill  called  according  to  Appian  (L  e.) 
Diojnsi  CoLUs  (\^«t  Atoriaov),  probably  the 
nme  mountain  as  that  where  the  Satrae  possessed 
an  oracle  of  Dionysus  interpreted  by  the  Bessi. 
(Herod,  vii.  111.)  Grenides  does  not  appear  to 
liaTe  beknged  to  the  Thasians  m  early  tfanee, 
ahheogh  it  was  under  their  dominion  in  the  105tb 
01jm{»ad  (b.c  360).  When  Philip  of  Hacedon 
p*  pcesession  of  the  mines,  he  worked  them  with  so 
much  success,  that  they  yielded  1000  talents  a 
year,  althoogh  pieviously  they  had  not  been  very 
praiactiTe.  (Diodor.  xri.  4 — 8.)  The  old  city 
was  enlarged  by  PhiUp,  after  the  capture  of  Am- 
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phipolis,  Pydna,  and  Potidaea,  and  fortified  to  pro- 
tect his  frontier  against  the  Tfaracian  monntaineers. 
On  the  plain  of  Philippi,  between  Haemus  and 
Pangaens,  the  last  battle  wu  lost  by  the  republicans 
of  Rome.  Appian  (L  e.)  has  given  a  clear  descrip- 
tion of  Philippi,  and  the  position  on  which  Cassius 
and  Brutus  encamped.  The  town  was  sitiuted  on 
a  steep  bill,  bordered  to  the  N.  by  the  forexts 
throngh  which  the  Cassian  army  advanced, — to  the 
S.  by  a  marsh,  beyond  which  was  the  sea,  to  the 
E.  by  the  passes  of  the  Sapaei  and  Corpili,  and  to 
the  W.  by  the  great  plains  of  Myrcinus,  Dtabeaona, 
and  the  Strymon,  which  were  350  stadia  in  length. 
Not  hr  from  Philippi,  was  the  hill  of  Dionysus, 
containing  the  gold  mines  called  Asyla;  and  18 
stadia  fr^>m  the  town,  were  two  other  heights,  8 
stadia  asunder ;  on  the  one  to  the  K.  Bmtua 
pitched  his  camp,  and  Cassius  on  that  to  the  S; 
Brutus  was  protected  on  his  right  by  rocky  hills, 
and  the  left  of  Cassius  by  a  marsh.  The  river 
Gangas  or  Gangites  flowed  along  the  front,  and  the 
sea  was  in  the  rear.  The  campe  of  the  two  leaders, 
although  separate,  were  enclosed  within  a  common 
entrenchment,  and  midway  between  them  was  the 
pass,  which  led  like  a  gate  from  Europe  to  Asia. 
The  galleys  were  at  Neapolis,  70  stadia  distant,  and 
the  commissariat  in  Thasos,  distant  100  stiadia. 
Dion  Cassius  (xlvii.  35)  adds,  that  Philippi  was 
near  Pangaens  and  Symbolnm,  and  that  Symbolum, 
which  was  between  Philippi  and  Neapolis,  was  so 
called  becanse  it  connected  Pangaens  with  another 
mountain  stretching  inland;  which  indentifies  it 
with  the  ridge  which  stretches  from  Prttvista  to 
Kavdia,  separating  the  bay  of  Kcmih  from  the 
plain  of  Philippi.  The  Pylae,  therefore,  could  be  no 
other  than  tJie  pass  over  that  mountain  behind 
Kavdia.  M.  Antonius  took  up  his  position  on  the 
right,  opposite  to  that  of  Cassius,  at  a  distance  of  8 
stadia  from  the  enemy.  Octavina  Caesar  was  opposed 
to  Brutus  on  the  "leit  hand  of  the  even  field." 
Here,  m  the  autumn  of  B.  c.  42,  in  the  first  engage- 
ment, Brutus  was  successful  against  Oetavius, 
while  Antonins  had  the  advantage  over  Cassias. 
Brutus,  incompetent  to  maintain  the  discipliqe  of 
his  troops,  was  forced  to  fight  again ;  and  in  an 
engagement  which  took  place  on  the  same  ground, 
twenty  days  afterwards,  the  Bepublic  perished. 
Reganling  the  battle  a  curious  mistake  was  re- 
peated by  the  Roman  writers  (ManiL  i.  908 ;  Ovid, 
Met.  XT.  824 ;  Flor.  iv.  42 ;  Lucan,  i.  680,  viL 
854,  ix.  271 ;  Jut.  viii.  242),  who  represented  it  as 
fought  on  the  same  ground  as  Pharsalia, — a  mistake 
which  may  have  arisen  from  the  ambiguity  in  the 
Imes  of  Virgil  {Georg.  L  490),  and  favoured  by  the 
fact  of  the  double  engagement  at  Philippi.  (Meri- 
vale,  SitL  of  Roman  Empire,  vol.  iii.  p.  214.) 
Augustus  afterwards  presented  it  with  the  privileges 
of  "  a  colonia,"  with  the  name"  Col.  Jul.  Aug.  Philip." 
(Orelli,  Itucr.  512,  36S8,  3746,  4064;  and  on 
coins  ;  Rasche,  vol.  iii.  pt  2.  p.  1120),  and  con- 
ferred npon  it  the  "  Jus  Italicum."  (Dion  Cass.  It 
4.)  It  was  here,  in  his  second  missionary  jonmey, 
that  St.  Panl,  accompanied  by  Silas,  came  into  con- 
tact with  the  itinerant  traders  in  popnlar  snperstitions 
(Adi,  xvi.  12—40);  and  the  city  was  again  visited 
by  the  Apostle  on  his  departure  from  Greece.  (^AcU, 
XX.  6.)  The  Gospel  obtained  a  home  in  Europe 
here,  for  the  first  time;  and  in  the  autumn  of  A.  d. 
62,  its  great  teacher,  from  his  priaon,  under  the  walls 
of  Nero's  palace,  sent  a  letter  of  grateful  acknow- 
ledgment to  his  Macedonian  converts.     Philippi  was 
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PHILIPPI  PROM. 


on  the  E|ni>t!an  rood,  33  H.  P.  from  Amphipiilu, 
and  21  M.  P.  from  Acontisina.  (/<m.  Anttm.  ; 
Itm.  Bierotol.')  Tha  Theodosisn  Table  preaents 
two  road*  from  PfaUippi  to  Hsraclda  Sintica.  On« 
of  Uw  road*  piatd  ronod  the  N.  aide  of  the  lake 
Ceranitia,  meaaoriiiK  5S  H.  P.,  the  other  took 
the  &  aide  of  the  lake,  and  meaanred  S2  M.  P. 
When  Macedonia  waa  dirided  into  two  pnrincea 
by  Theodoaioa  the  ToanKor,  Pbilippi  beoune  the 
•ocleaiaatical  head  of  Macedonia  Prinw  (Neale, 
But.  <jf  EaH.  ChitrA,  toL  L  p.  9V),  and  ii  men- 
tioned in  the  Handbook  of  Hieroelea. 

The  aite,  where  there  are  oonaidenble  remains  of 
antiqaitj,  ia  atill  known  to  the  Oreeka  bj  ita  ancient 
name;  by  the  Turk*  the  place  ii  called  Fdibeijik. 
For  ooina of  Philippi, aea  Eckhal,Tol.ii.  p.75.  (Leake, 
Nordtem  Graeee,  toL  iiL  ppw  316— SiiS.)  [&.BJ.] 


oonr  o»  PHiLnn. 

PHILIPPI  PROM.  (♦lAhrwoK  fajw,  StaKain. 
%  85),  a  headknd  on  the  coaat  of  the  Great  Syrtia, 
identical  with  the  Him  Prom,  of  Ptolemy  (ir.  3. 
§  14),  and  with  the  remarkable  pctgectioa  of  high 
cliff  into  the  aea,  on  which  are  tracaa  of  a  atrong 
fbrtreaa,  at  Ala  iSarsaia^  Beachey  (fapedMrn  to 
the  If.  Coatt  of  Africa,  p.  188)  identifiea  thia  cliff, 
which  he  calla  BemganeAd,  with  Eaphrantaa  ;  bat 
thia  is  a  miatake,  aa  ia  ahown  by  Barth  (  Wcmda-- 
vnjen,  p.  367),  who  rtfera  the  atation  Ao  Torbkk 
(Peut.  Tab.)  to  thu  headUnd.  [E.  B.  J.] 

PHILIPPCPOLIS.  1.  (♦i\flnr^oX«,  Ptd.  iiL 
II.  §  12 ;  Polyb.  t.  100;  Steph.  B.  t-v.),  a  town  of 
Thrace,  fbanded  by  Philip  of  Hacedon,  on  the  aite 
of  a  prerionaly  existing  town,  called  Ennwlpiaa  or 
Poocropolia.  (Amni.thrcxzTL10.  §4;  Plin.iT.Il. 
a.  18.)  From  ita  aitnation  on  a  hiU  with  three 
peaks  or  aummita,  it  waa  also  called  Trimintiam. 
(Plin.  le.;  Pt(4.  L  e.)  It  ky  od  the  SE.  aide  of 
the  Hebma.  The  Thraoiana,  however,  regained 
poaaaaawn  of  it  (Polyb.  {.  &;  Liv.  zxxiz.  53),  and 
it  remained  in  their  handa  Ull  they  were  aabdaed  by 
the  Romana.  Ita  aize  may  be  inferred  finm  the  &ct 
of  the  Ooths  having  slaaghtered  100,000  peraona  in 
it  (Amm.  Marc  xxxL  5.  §  17),  thongh  donbtleea 
many  persona  fVom  the  environa  had  taken  refuge 
there.  The  aasnmplion  that  it  bkewise  bore  the  name 
of  HadrianopoUs,  resta  only  on  an  interpolation  ia 
Ptolemy.  It  is  still  called  Phii^tpopoU,  and  con- 
tinoes  to  be  ooe  of  the  most  coaaiderabla  towna  of 
Thrace.  (Tac  Ann.  iiL  38;  Itm.  AtO.  p.  136 ; 
HierocL  p.  635.)  [T.H.D.] 

2.  A  city  of  Arabia,  near  Boetra,  fonnded  by  the 
Roman  emperor  Philippaa,  who  nigned  a.  d.  244 — 
249 ,  and  who  waa  a  naUva  of  Boatra.  ( Aarel.  Vict. 
dt  Cat*.  28 ;  Oedrenoa,  p.  257,  ed.  Paria.,  vol.  L  p. 
4SI,ed.  Boon;  Zooar.xii.  19.)  Some  writers  sappoae 
that  Philippopolis  was  only  a  Uter  name  of  Boatra, 
and  it  muat  be  admitted  that  the  words  of  Cedienos 
and  ZoDaraa  are  ambigaoos ;  bat  they  are  mentioned 
aa  two  diftrent  placea  in  the  Councila.  (Lahbei, 
CmeU.  T<d. Till  pp.644, 675;  Weaaeling,  a(ii7i«roe<. 
^  722.) 

PHILISTrai.    [PALABsmrA.] 

rniLOBOEOmS    (♦tAoCowr^t),    a    fertile 


PHINOPOLIS. 
woody  bill  in  the  plain  of  Elatoa  in  Plioris,  at  tin 
foot  of  which  then  was  water.  (Plut.  SM.  16.) 
This  deecription,  according  to  Leake,  agrees  villi 
the  remarkable  inaalated  conical  height  betreoi 
BiaiUiii  and  the  Cephiasus.  (JVortiam  Greeee, 
ToL  iu  p.  194.) 

PHILOCALEIA  (*iAain{\«a),  a  town  on  the 
coaat  of  Pontas  Cappadocioa,  90  atadia  to  tha  eat 
of  Argyria,  and  100  to  the  weat  of  Coralla.  (Ar- 
rian,  PeripL  Poot.  Ewe.  p.  17;  Anoaym.  P^^ 
P.  £  p.  13 ;  Plin.  ri.  4.)  Cramer  (Ana  Mmr, 
L  p.  283)  is  inclined  to  identify  it  with  the  modera 
Hekhou,  aboot  half-way  between  Keraotm  mi 
Trtbiaond,  while  Hamilton  (Saearcia,  I  p.  2M) 
aedca  ita  aite  near  the  pranontoiy  of  Kara  Bomvm, 
where  a  large  river  fiilla  into  the  aea,  which  ia  nun 
in  accordance  with  Pliny's  words.  [L.  S.] 

PHILOME'LIUM,  PHILOMEXUM  (*iAivdi. 
Aioc:  Elh.  ^i\oiai\tit,  Pbilomelienns),  a  tows  il 
the  aonth-eaatem  part  of  Phrygia,  which  perhaps 
derived  ita  name  from  the  ntmiber  of  nightingaki 
(bond  in  the  diatiict.  It  waaaitaatedinaplamnil 
hr  firam  the  harden  of  Lycaonia,  on  the  gitat  nad 
from  Synnada  to  Iconiom.  (Cio.  ad  Fam.  HL  8,  zv. 
4;  Stiab.  xiv.  p.  663,  comp.  with  ziL  f.  577;  PtoL 
T.  2.  §  25;  Staph.  B.  a.  e.)  Fhikmelhun  bdoogad 
to  the  eonveotos  of  Synnada  (Plin.  v.  25),  and  is 
mentiaoad  in  Uter  times  aa  beknging  to  Piadia 
(HierocL  f.  672;  Ptol.  {.  c),  the  Pisidiana  in  tbdr 
proDundatioo  changing  its  name  into  Philomade  or 
Philomene.  (Procop.  Bist  Are.  18.)  Thetova 
is  often  alladed  to  by  the  Byzantine  historiaas  ia 
the  wars  of  the  Greek  emperan  with  the  saltaiia 
of  looniam.  (Anna  Comn.  p.  478;  Procop.!. 6; 
Nicet.  .41111.  p.  264.)  Col.  Leake  (Alia  Minor,  p.  59) 
believea  that  the  place  was  situated  near  the  modera 
IlguH/  hot  it  is  more  probable  that  we  have  to  look 
for  ita  aite  at  Akihehr,  where  ruins  and  inacriptiana 
atteat  tha  exiatenoe  of  an  ancient  town.  (Hamilton, 
Se-ardui,  I  p.  472.  il  pi  184;  Anuidell,  J)if 
ooeertaa,  I  p.  282,  foil.)  [L.&] 

PHILO'TERA.  l.(«>Xan'^Strab.xTlp.769; 
Steph.  B.  a.  v.;  Plin.  vi.  29.  a.  33 ;  tiXarripca  Ai- 
pd)r,  Ptoi.  iv.  6.  §  14;  *i\MTtplt,  Apollod.  op.  Stifk. 
B.M.t.;  Eth.  ^iXmrtpl-nit),  a  town  in  Upper  Aegypt 
in  the  coontry  of  the  Troglodytae,  on  the  Aiabiaa 
Gulf,  near  Myoa-Hormna.  It  waa  named  after  a  tiitar 
of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  and  waa  founded  by  Sa- 
tyms,  who  was  sent  by  Ptolemy  to  explore  the 
oonntiy  of  the  Troglodytae.  (Stnb.  I  c;  ate  Hd- 
neke,  ad  Siepk.  B.  I.  «.) 

2.  (Elk.  *Atrr4ftas),  a  city  in  Code-S^  od 
the  lake  of  Tiberiaa.  (Staph.  B.  a.  v. ;  Polyb.  T. 
70.)  Stephanas  says  that  in  consei}Denoe  of  the 
Ethnic  *i\»Tipu)S  aome  called  the  city  tiStntfU; 
and  in  Polybina  it  ia  written  tiXartpia. 

PHILOTE'BIA.    [Philotkra,  No.  2.] 

PHILTRE'IS  (*i»Z(nlk),  an  island  off  the  caaat 
of  Pontns,  in  the  Enxine.  It  most  have  been  ntii- 
ated  near  Cape  Zephyriom,  q)poaite  the  diatrict  in- 
habited by  ib»  Philyrea,  from  which,  in  all  piofaa- 
bility,  it  derived  ita  name.  (Apollon.  Bhod.  u.  1231 ; 
oomp.  Amm,  Marc  xzil  8;  Dionya.  Per.  766; 
Stejji.  B.  a.  V.  ii\vfit.')  Hamilton  (Se$earcke$,  I 
p.  261)  identifies  it  with  the  small  rocky  island  2 
milea  west  of  Cope  Zefreh,  and  between  it  and  the 
isUmd  of  .^ertuonds  ildo.  [L.S'1 

PHINNI  (*l»ni).    [Fmnn.] 

PHIKO'POLIS  (*ii>Sm!us,  PtoL  iil  11.  §  4; 
Strab.  vil  p.  319),  a  maritime  town  of  Thrace,  not 
far  from  the  junction  of  the   Bosporaa  irith  the 
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PHINTIAS. 
Eolioe,  and  cicse  to  the  town  of  Phileae.    It  has 
been  Twiaosly  idoDtified  with  Intmakak,  ifamv- 
moh,  and  Dtribu.  (Uela,  iL  2;  Flin.  ir.  II.  s.  18, 
T.3S.«.43.)  [T.H.D.] 

PHrailAS  i*VTlas  t  Eth.  Phintiensis:  Ali- 
eala),  a  city  on  the  S.  coast  of  Sicily,  sitnated  at 
th«  mooth  o(  the  riTer  Himera,  abont  midway  be- 
tween Af;i^entum  and  Gela.  It  was  not  an  ancient 
city,  bat  was  founded  about  S80  b.  a  by  Pbintias, 
tynnt  of  Agrif^entom,  who  bestowed  <»  it  his  own 
lume,  and  laid  it  oat  on  a  great  scale,  with  its 
walls,  temples,  and  agora.  He  then  peopled  it  with 
the  inhabitants  of  Gela,  which  he  ntterly  destroyed, 
compelling  the  whole  popnlation  to  migrate  to  his 
newly  fiionded  city.  (Diod.  xxil  S,  p.  495.)  Phin- 
tiai,  bowerer,  nerer  rose  to  a  degree  of  importance 
at  aU  to  be  compared  to  that  oif  Gela:  it  is  men- 
tiooed  in  the  First  Panic  War  (b.0.  !M9)  as  afford- 
ing shelter  to  a  Soman  fleet,  which  was,  howerer, 
attacked  in  the  roadstead  by  that  of  the  Cartha- 
ginanii,  and  many  of  the  ships  siuk.  (Diod.  zsiv. 
1,  p.  508.)  Cicero  also  alludes  to  it  as  a  sesport, 
carrying  oo  a  considerable  export  trade  in  com. 
(Cic  Verr.  iii.  83.)  Bat  in  Strabo's  time  it  seems 
to  bare  fiUlen  into  the  same  state  of  decay  with  the 
other  cities  on  the  S.  coast  of  Sicily,  as  he  does  not 
mcntiaa  it  ammg  the  fen  exceptions.  (Strah.  vi. 
f.  173.)  Pliny,  indeed,  notices  the  Phintienses  (or 
Phthinthienses  as  the  name  is  written  in  some  MSSl) 
among  the  stipendiary  towns  of  Sicily;  and  its  name 
is  fbmid  abo  in  Ptolemy  (who  writes  it  Mu^fa); 
but  it  is  strange  that  both  these  writers  reckon  it 
tmeng  the  inland  towns  of  Sicily,  though  its  mari- 
tise  position  is  clearly  attested  both  by  Diodonia 
and  Cicero.  The  Antonine  Itinerary  also  gives  a 
flsce  called  ".Plintis,"  donbtleas  a  cormption  of 
Fhintias,  which  it  places  on  the  read  Crom  Agri- 
gentum  along  the  coast  towards  Syracuse,  at  the 
datance  of  S3  miles  from  the  former  city.  (/Mn. 
Aft.  p.  95.)  This  distance  agrees  tolerably  well 
with  that  from  Girgenti  to  AUtsata,  tfaongh  some- 
what below  the  tmth ;  and  it  seems  probable  that 
the  latter  dty,  which  is  a  place  of  some  trade, 
thoogh  its  harboar  is  a  mere  roadstead,  occupies  the 
Bte  of  the  ancient  Phintiaa.  There  is  indeed  no 
doobt,  from  existing  remains  <m  the  hill  immediately 
alnn  AUeata,  that  the  rite  was  occupied  in  ancient 
turns;  and,  thongh  these  hare  been  regarded  by 
local  antiquarians  as  the  ruins  of  Gela,  there  is  little 
doobt  of  the  correctness  of  the  opinion  adranced  by 
Clnrarina,  that  that  city  is  to  be  placed  on  the  site 
of  Taiimota,  and  the  restiges  which  remain  at 
A&ata  are  thoae  of  Pbintias.  (Clnrer.  SiciL  pp. 
MO,  214.  See  also  the  article  Gei.a.)  The  re- 
Biains  themaelTCB  are  of  little  interest.     [E.  H.  B.] 

PHINTON  or  PHINTONIS  INSDLA  i*ir. 
nm$  niaot,  Ptol.),  a  small  island  in  the  strait 
between  .SarJini*  and  Corsica,  mentioned  both  by 
Pfiny  and  Ptolemy.  It  is  probably  the  one  now 
cslM  the  /sola  deHa  MadddUna,  the  most  oon- 
Bdenble  of  the  group  so  situated.  (Plin.  iii.  6. 
••  13;  PtoL  iii.  3.  §  8.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

PHLA  (*\<E),  an  ishmd  m  the  lake  Tritunis  in 
the  mterior  of  Libya  (Herod,  ir.  178),  which  Ste- 
^■anns  B.,  copying  fioim  Uerodotns,  calls  an  isUnd 
"  '^'STPt,  coifounding  it  with  the  ishmd  of  Pliilae 
in  the  NUe.  , 

PHLEGRA.    [PAUJOrtE.] 

PHLEQSAEICAMPL  [CA»AinA,p.491,a.] 

PHL10S  (*Amit:  Eth.  *\uuru>s,  the  territory 
**J<fU),  an  indepeDdent  city  in  the  north-eastem 
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part  of  Peloponnesus,  whose  territoiy  was  bounded 
on  the  N.  by  Sicyonia,  on  the  W.  by  Arcadia,  on 
the  E.  by  Cleonae,  and  on  the  S.  by  Argolis.  This 
territoiy  is  a  small  Tslley  abont  900  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  tea,  surrounded  by  mountains,  from  which 
streams  flow  down  on  every  side,  joining  the  river 
Aaopaa  in  the  middle  of  the  plain.  The  monntidn 
in  the  soathem  part  of  the  phun,  from  which  the 
principal  sonrce  of  the  Asopns  springs,  was  called 
Cameates  (Kaprtdnis)  in  antiquity,  now  Poly/engo. 
(Strab.  viil  p.  382.)  The  territory  of  Phlius  was 
celebrated  in  antiquity  for  its  wine.  (Athen.  i. 
p.  27,  d.)  According  ;to  Strabo  (viii.  p.  382),  the 
ancient  capital  of  the  country  was  Araethyres  ('A^xu* 
Bvpia)  on  Mt.  Celoese,  which  city  is  mentioned  by 
Homer  (/{.  ii.  571);  but  the  inhabitants  subse- 
quently deserted  it  and  boilt  Phlius  at  the  distance 
of  SO  stadia.  Panaanias  (ii.  13.  §§  4,  5),  however, 
does  not  speak  of  any  migration,  bnt  says  that  the 
ancient  capital  was  named  Arantia  (JApcuntd),  from 
its  founder  Aias,  an  autochthon,  that  it  was  afUt' 
wards  called  Araelhyrea  from  a  daughter  of  Aras, 
and  that  it  finally  received  the  name  of  Phlius,  fix)m 
Phlias,  a  son  of  Ceisos  and  grandson  of  Temenns. 
The  name  of  Arantia  was  retained  in  the  time  of 
Pansanias  in  the  hill  Arantinus,  on  which  the  city 
stood.  Hence  the  statement  of  grammarians  that 
both  Arantia  and  Araethyrea  were  ancient  names  of 
Phlius.  (Steph.  B.  $,  m.  tXioiJt,  'Apan-ia;  Schol. 
ad  ApoU.  Shod.  L  115.)  According  to  Stephanus 
B.  (s.  r.  4Aioij>)  Phlius  derived  its  name  from  Dio- 
nysus and  Chtfaonophyle.  Phlius  was  subsequently 
oonqaered  by  .Dwians  under  Bhegnidas,  who 
came  inaa  Sicyon.  Some  of  the  inhabitants  mi- 
grated to  Somas,  others  to  Clazomenae;  among  the 
aettlera  at  Samoa  was  Hipposus,  from  whom  Pytha- 
goras derived  bis  descent  (Pans.  ii.  13.  §  1,  aeq.) 
Like  most  of  the  other  Doric  states,  Phlins  was 
governed  by  an  aristocracy,  though  it  was  for  a  time 
subject  to  a  tyrant  Leon,  a  contemporary  of  Pytha- 
goras. (Diog.  Laert  L  13,  viii.  8;  Cic.  Ttitc.  v.  3.) 
Phlins  sent  200  soldiers  to  Tliennopylae  (Herod, 
vii.  202),  and  1000  to  Plataea  (ix.  28).  During 
the  whole  of  the  Peloponnesian  War  it  remained 
faithful  to  Sparta  and  hostile  to  Aigos.  (Thnc  r. 
57,  seq.,  tL  105.)  But  before  a  c.  393  a  change 
seems  to  have  taken  place  in  the  government,  for  in 
that  year  we  find  some  of  the  citizens  in  exile  who 
professed  to  be  the  friends  of  the  Lacedaemonians. 
The  Phliasiaus,  however,  still  continued  faithful  to 
Sparta,  and  received  a  severe  defeat  from  Iphicrates  in 
the  year  already  mentioned.  So  much  were  they  weak- 
ened by  this  blow  that  they  were  obliged  to  admit  a 
Lacedaemonian  garrison  within  their  walls,  which 
they  had  been  nnwilling  to  do  before,  lest  tlieir  allies 
should  restore  the  exiles.  But  the  Lacedaemonians 
did  not  betray  the  confidence  placed  in  them,  and 
quitted  the  city  without  making  any  change  in  the 
government.  (Xen.  Hell.  iv.  4.  §  15,  seq.)  Ten 
years  afterwards  (b.  c.  383)  the  exiles  induced  the 
Spartan  government  to  espouse  their  cause;  and  with 
the  fate  of  Mantineia  before  their  eyes,  the  Phliasians 
thought  it  more  prudent  to  comply  with  the  request 
of  the  Spartans,  and  received  tLe  exiles.  (Xen. 
fieS.  V.  2.  §  8,  seq.)  But  disputes  arising  between 
the  returned  exiles  and  those  who  were  in  possession 
of  the  government,  the  former  again  appealed  to 
Sparta,  and  Agesilans  was  sent  with  an  army  in 
B.  c.  380  to  reduce  the  city.  At  this  period  Phlius 
contained  5000  citizens.  Agesilans  laid  siege  to  the 
city,  which  held  out  for  a  year  and  eight  months. 
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It  mis  «t  length  obliged  to  sarrender  through  failara 
of  proviriom  in  b,  o.  379;  and  Agesikun  appointed 
•  council  of  100  meinben  (half  from  the  exiles  and 
half  from  the  besieged),  with  powers  of  life  and 
death  over  the  citizens,  and  authorised  to  firame  a 
new  constitution.  (Xen.  BelL  v.  3.  §  ID,  s«q.; 
Pint.  Aga.  24;  Diod.  zt.  20.)  From  this  time 
the  Phliasians  remained  faithful  to  Sparta  throagh- 
OQt  the  whole  of  the  Theban  War,  though  they  had 
to  snffer  mncb  from  the  devastation  of  their  terri- 
tory by  their  hostile  neighboars.  The  Argires 
occupied  and  forti6ed  Tricaranum  above  Fhlius,  and 
the  SicTonians  Thyamia  on  the  Siryonian  frontier. 
(Xen.  ifell.  vii.  2.  §  1.)  In  b.  c  368  the  city  was 
nearly  taken  by  the  exiles,  who  no  doubt  belonged 
to  the  democratical  party,  and  had  been  driven  into 
exile  after  the  capture  of  the  city  by  Agesilans, 
In  this  year  a  body  of  Arcadians  and  Eleisns,  who 
were  marching  through  Nemea  to  join  Epaminondas  at 
the  Isthmus,  were  persuaded  by  the  Pbliasian  exiles 
to  assist  them  in  capturing  the  city.  During  the 
night  the  exiles  stole  to  the  foot  of  the  Acropolis ; 
aiid  in  the  morning  when  the  scouts  stationed  by  the 
citizens  on  the  hill  Tricaiannm  announced  that  the 
enemy  were  in  sight,  the  exiles  seized  the  oppor- 
tunity to  scale  the  Acropolis,  of  which  they  obtained 
possession.  They  were,  however,  repulsed  in  their 
attempt  to  force  their  way  into  the  town,  and  were 
eventually  obliged  to  abandon  the  citadel  also.  The 
Arcadians  and  Argives  were  at  the  same  time  re- 
pulsed from  the  walls.  (Xen.  BeU.  vu.  2.  §§  5—9.) 
In  the  following  year  Phlins  was  expoeed  to  •  still 
more  formidable  attack  from  the  Theban  commander 
at  Sicyon,  assisted  by  Eupfaron,  tyrant  of  that  city. 
The  main  body  of  the  army  descended  from  Tri- 
caranum to  the  Heraeum  which  stood  at  the  foot  of 
the  mountiun,  in  order  to  ravage  the  Phliasian  plain. 
At  the  same  time  a  detachment  of  Sicyonians  and 
Peilenians  were  posted  NK.  of  the  Acropolis  before 
the  Corinthian  gate,  to  hinder  the  Phliasians  from 
attacking  them  in  their  rear.  But  the  main  body 
of  the  troops  was  repulsed;  and  being  unable  to 
join  the  detachment  of  Sicyonians  and  Pallenians  in 
consequence  of  a  ravine  ^papdyO,  the  Phliasians 
attacked  and  defeated  them  with  loss.  (Xen.  HeU. 
Tu.  2.  §  11,  seq.) 

After  the  death  of  Alexander,  Phlius,  like  many 
of  the  other  Feloponnesian  cities,  became  subject  to 
^nrants;  but  npon  the  organisation  of  the  Achaean 
I<eague  by  Aratus,  Cleonymus,  who  was  then  tyrant 
of  Phlins,  voluntarily  resigned  hb  power,  and  the 
city  joined  the  league.    (Polyb.  ii.  44.) 

Phlius  is  celebrated  in  the  history  of  literature  as 
the  birthplace  of  Pratinas,  the  inventor  of  the  Sa- 
tyric  drama,  and  who  contended  with  Aeschylus  for 
the  prize  at  Athens.  In  the  agora  of  Phlius  was 
the  tomb  of  Aristias,  the  son  of  Pratinas.  (Pans, 
u.  13.  §  6.) 

Pausanias  says  that  on  the  Acropolis  of  Phlius 
was  a  temple  of  Hebe  or  Oanymeda,  in  a  cypress 
grove,  which  enjoyed  the  right  of  asylum.  (Comp. 
Strab,  viii.  p.  382.)  There  was  ahio  a  temple  of 
Demeter  on  the  Acropolis.  On  deecending  from  the 
citadel  there  stood  on  the  right  a  temple  of  As- 
clepius,  and  below  it  the  theatre  and  another  t«mpla 
of  Deineter.  In  the  agora  there  were  also  other 
public  buildings.  (Pans.  ii.  13.  §  3,  seq.)  The 
principal  place  at  present  in  the  Phliasia  is  the  vil- 
hgt  of  St.  George,  sitoated  at  the  sonthem  foot  of 
Tricaranum,  a  mountain  with  three  sammits,  whidi 
V>unds  the  plain  to  the  NE.    The  mins  of  Pblios 
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are  sitiuted  three  qnarters  of  an  bonr  further  nst, 
(a  00*  of  the  spun  of  Tricaranum,  above  the  right 
bank  of  the  Asopns.  They  are  of  considersble  ex- 
tent, but  present  little  more  than  foundations.  On 
the  south-western  slope  of  the  height  stands  the 
church  of  our  Lady  of  the  Hill  (ncvoyfa  'Fax«>- 
TKTira),  from  which  the  whole  spot  is  now  called 
V  T^r  'Poxu^Turo'ciy.  It  probably  oteopies  the  site 
of  the  temple  of  Asclepius.  Ross  found  here  tbe 
remains  of  several  Doric  pillars.  Five  stadia  from 
tbe  town  on  the  Asopus  are  some  ruins,  which  Boa 
considers  to  be  those  of  Celeae  (KeXcoI),  where  De- 
meter  was  worshipped.  (Pans.  ii.  14.  §  I.)  Leake 
supposed  Fhlius  to  be  represented  by  some  ruins  oi 
the  western  side  of  the  mountain,  now  called  Polf- 
fingo)  but  these  are  more  correctly  assigned  by  Rou 
to  the  ancient  city  of  Araethyrea;  and  their  dkance 
from  thoee  already  described  corresponds  to  tbe  30 
stadia  which,  according  to  Strabo,  was  the  distance 
fixmi  Araethyrea  to  Phlins. 

On  Mu  Tricaranum  iire  the  remains  of  a  small 
Hellenic  fortress  called  PaMhutrvn,  which  is  pro- 
bably the  fortress  erected  by  tbe  Argives  on  tbb 
mounUin:  (Xen.  HeB.  vii.  2.  §§  1,  5,  II,  I-1; 
Dem.  Megal  p.  206:  Harpociat.  $.  v.  Tpatifaiw, 
Steph.  B.  s.  V.  TpiKipara.)  Thyamia,  which  tbe 
Sicyonians  fortified,  as  alresdy  narrated  (Xen.  Hrtt. 
vii.  2.  §  1),  is  placed  by  Bora  on  the  k>fty  bill  of 
SpirU,  the  northern  prolongation  of  Tricaranmn, 
between  the  villages  Stimthiga  and  Strapmi;  on 
the  summit  are  tbe  remains  of  a  large  romid  tooer, 
probably  built  by  tbe  Franks  or  Byzantines.  In  Ibe 
sonthem  part  of  the  Phliasia  is  the  Dioscerixi 
(Aiornrot'piov),  which  is  mentioned  only  by  Polybins 
(iv.  67,  68,  73),  and  which  hiy  on  the  road  from 
Corinth  over  the  mountain  Apekuron  into  the  Siyn- 
phalia.  (Leake,  if  area,  vol.  iiL  p.  339,  seq.:  He*, 
Heiten  em  Felopomu*.  p.  25,  seq,;  Curtins,  Pik- 
pomutot,  vol.  ii.  p.  470,  seq  ) 


UAP  Ot  TBB  KKIOHBOCRBOOD  OT  PBUU^ 

A.  Pbltui. 

B.  Araethyrea  or  Araotla. 

C.  Mount  Tricarantm. 
D  D.  The  Asopus. 

I.  Kulnf,  perhaps  of  Celrae. 
a.  The  uie  leadinn  to  Corinth. 
8.  Paleikas'ron  on  Moout  Trlcaraaim 
4.  The  way  to  Nemca. 

PHLTA.    [Attica,  f.  332,  b.] 
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PnLTGOTinJM  (*\vyiyim),  «  city  of  Phocfa, 
•f  uiikuovrn  site,  destroyed  at  tlie  end  of  the  Pliocian 
War.  (Paos.  x.  3.  §  2;  Steph.  B.  *.  v.)  Pliny 
calb  it  Plilygone,  and  erroneoosly  represents  it  as  a 
city  of  Boeotia  (iv.  7.  s.  12). 

PHOCAEA  (fiiicaia:  EH.  *a>inuc^  or  *a>- 
ica<i!f),  tlie  most  nortLem  of  the  Ionian  cities  in 
Ajjia  Minor,  was  situated  on  a  peninsula,  between 
the  Sinos  Cymaeas  and  the  Slntis  Heimaeus,  and 
at  a  distance  of  200  stadia  from  Smyrna.  (Strab. 
liT.  p.632;  Plin.  T.  31;  Pomp.  Mela,  L  17.)  It 
was  said  to  have  been  foonded  by  emigrants  from 
Phocis,  under  the  guidance  (S  two  Athenian  chie£i, 
Philogenes  and  Damon.  (Strab.  2.  e.  p.  633 ;  Pans. 
tU.  3.  §  5.)  The  first  settlers  did  not  conquer  the 
territory,  but  received  it  as  a  gift  fn>m  the  Cumaeans. 
The  town,  howerer,  did  not  become  a  member  of 
the  looian  confederacy  until  it  placed  princes  of  the 
line  of  Codros  at  the  head  of  the  government.  It  had 
two  excellent  harbourd,  Maustathmns  and  Lampter, 
ind  before  the  entrance  into  them  was  situated  the 
little  island  of  Boccheioii,  which  was  adorned  with 
temples  and  splendid  buildings  (Lir.  xskviii.  22) ; 
and  owing  to  thin  faronrable  position,  and  the  enter- 
prising spirit  of  its  inhabitants,  the  town  soon  rose 
to  great  eminence  among  the  maritime  cities  of  the 
ancient  world.  Herodotus  (L  163,  Sec)  states  that 
.the  Phocaeass  were  the  first  Greeks  who  undertook 
distant  Toyages,  and  made  themselTes  acquainted 
with  the  coasts  of  the  Adriatic,  and  the  Tyrrhenian 
•nd  Iberian  seas;  and  that  they  were  the  first  to 
visit  Tartpssus.  Arganthonins,  king  of  the  Tartes- 
iians,  became  so  attached  to  them  as  to  try  to  pr«- 
Tail  upon  them  to  quit  Ionia  and  settle  in  his  own 
dominicms;  but  on  their  declining  this,  he  gave  them 
a  large  sum  of  money  to  fortify  their  own  city 
against  the  Persians.  The  Fhocaeans  accordingly 
surrounded  their  city  by  a  wall  of  several  stadia  in 
circumference,  and  of  a  very  solid  construction.  In 
the  war  of  Cyrus,  Phocaea  was  one  of  the  first  towns 
that  was  besieged  by  the  army  of  Cyrus,  under  the 
cnmnand  of  Harpagus.  When  called  upon  to  sur- 
render, the  Phocaeans,  conscious  of  being  unable  to 
Rsist  the  enemy  much  longer,  asked  and  obtamed  a 
truce  of  one  day,  pretending  that  they  would  con- 
iider  his  proposal.  But  in  the  interval  they  em- 
barked with  their  wives  and  children  and  their  most 
valnable  effects,  and  sailed  to  Chios.  There  they 
eudeavonred  by  purchase  to  obtain  possession  of  the 
group  of  islands  called  Oenussae,  and  belonging  to 
theChians;  but  their  request  being  refused,  they 
resolved  to  sail  to  Corsica,  where  twenty  years  before 
these  occurrences  they  bad  planted  the  colony  of 
Alalia.  Before  setting  out  they  landed  at  Pho- 
caea and  put  the  Persian  garrison  to  the  sword. 
They  then  bound  themselves  by  a  solemn  oath  to 
abandon  their  native  country;  nevertheless,  however, 
ooe  half  of  their  number,  nnable  to  overcome  their 
feelings,  remained  behind.  The  rest  proceeded  to 
Corsica,  where  they  were  kindly  received  by  their 
cokjoists.  Soon  they  became  formidable  to  the 
neighbouring  nations  by  then:  piracy  and  depro- 
daiions,  so  that  the  Tyrrhenians  and  Carthaginians 
united  to  destroy  their  power.  The  Phocaeans  suc- 
ceeded indeed  in  defeating  their  enemies,  but  thehr 
loss  was  so  great  that  they,  despaired  of  being  able 
to  continue  the  contest,  and  proceeded  to  Khegium,  in 
the  sooth  of  Italy.  Not  long  after  their  arrival  there, 
they  were  induced  to  settle  at  Elaea  or  Velia,  in 
Lncaoia,  which,  in  the  coarse  of  time,  became  a 
*'™*hirE  town     Among  the  numerous  colonies  of 
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the  Phocaeuis  the  most  important  was  Massiua  or 
AfarteiBea,  in  the  south  of  France,  and  the  most 
western  Uaxnaca,  in  Hispania  Baetica.  After  the 
emigration  of  half  the  popuUuion,  Phocaea  continued 
to  exist  under  the'  Persian  dominion ;  but  was  greatly 
reduced  in  its  commerce  and  prosperity,  as  we  may 
infer  from  the  fact  that  it  furnished  only  three  ships 
to  the  fleet  of  the  revolted  lonians  at  the  battle  of 
Lade;  but  their  commander  was  nevertheless  the 
ablest  man  among  the  lonians.  (Herod,  vi.  11 — 
17.)  After  these  events  Phocaea  is  UttJe  mentioned 
(Thuoyd.  L  13,  viii.  31  ;  Horn,  ffymn.  I  35;  Scy- 
hix,  p.  37);  but  some  centuries  later,  in  the  war  of 
the  Romans  against  Antiochus,  when  Phocaea  was 
besieged  by  a  Roman  fleet,  Livy  (xxxvii.  31)  de- 
scribe the  place  as  fallows: — "  The  town  is  situ- 
ated in  the  inmost  recess  of  a  bay;  its  shape  is  ob- 
long, and  its  walls  encbse  a  space  of  2500  paces; 
they  afterwards  unite  so  as  to  form  a  narrower 
wedge:  this  they  themselves  call  Lampter,  and  it  is 
about  1200  paces  in  breadth.  A  tongue  of  land 
running  out  into  the  sea  a  distance  of  1000  paces, 
divides  tlie  bay  nearly  into  two  equal  parts,  and 
forms  on  each  side  of  the  narrow  isthjnus  a  very  safe 
port.  The  one  towards  the  south  was  called  Nau- 
stathmus,  firom  its  being  able  to  contain  a  great 
number  of  ships,  the  other  vras  situated  close  to  the 
Lampter."  On  that  occasion  the  town  was  taken  by 
the  Romans,  after  a  desperate  resistance,  and  given 
up  to  plunder  by  the  praetor  Aemilins,  though  the 
inhabitants  had  voluntarily  opened  their  gates.  The 
town  with  its  territory,  however,  was  restored  to  the 
inhabitants  by  AemiUns.  (Liv.  i  c.  32;  Polyb. 
xxU.  27,  oomp.  v.  77,  xxi.  4;  Liv.  xxxviii.  89.) 
At  a  still  later  period  the  Phocaeans  ofiended  the 
Ramans  by  supporting  the  causa  of  Aristonicns,  the 
claimant  of  the  throne  of  Pergamum ;  and  they  would 
have  been  severely  punished  had  not  the  inhabitants 
of  Massilia  interceded  in  their  behalf.  (Justin, 
xxxviL  1,  xlliL  3 ;  Strab.  p.  646.)  The  existence 
of  Phocaea  can  be  traced  throughout  the  imperial 
period  from  coins,  which  extend  down  to  the  time  of 
the  Philips,  and  even  through  the  period  of  the 
Lower  Empire.  (HierocL  p.  661.)  From  Michael 
Duces  (^Arm.  p.  89)  we  learn  that  a  new  town  was 
built  not  &r  from  the  ancient  city  by  some  Genoese, 
inA.D.  1421.  This  hitter,  situated  on  the  isth- 
mus mentioned  by  Livy,  not  &r  from  the  ruins  of 
the  ancient  city,  is  the  place  now  called  Foggia 
Nova:  the  ruins  bear  the  name  of  Potato  Foggia, 
(Chandler,  Tractlt,  p.  96 ;  Arundel],  Sectn  Ckurehet, 
p.  294;  Hamilton,  Setearchei,  ii.  p.  4;  Eckhel, 
Voctr.  Num.  ii.  p.  53,  &o.;  Basche,  Lex.  SeiNum, 
iii.  2,  p.  1225,  &c.;  Sestini,  p.  83;  Thisqnen,  Pho- 
Cttica,  Bonn,  1842,  8vo.) 

Another  town  of  the  same  name  in  the  peninstila 
of  Mount  Mycale,  in  Caris,  is  mentioned  by  Ste- 
phanas B.  (s.  0.).  [L.  S.] 


COU  OF  FUOCAIU. 

PHOCEAE.     [LEoimsi,  p.  1 59,  h.] 

PHCCICUM.     [Phocis.] 

PHOCIS  (i  ^xKis:  Eth.*aKtis,  Phocensis),  a 
small  country  in  central  Greece,  bounded  on  the  M. 
by  Doris,  on  the  NE.  .and  E.  by  the  Locri  Epicnemidii 
and  Opantii,  on  the  SE.  by  Boeotia,  on  the  W.  by  the 
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Ozolian  Loeritm,  lod  on  tbe  S.  b;  tbt  Corinthian 
gnlfl  Tbs  Phodam  at  one  pariod  of  their  hiatoiy 
poaacsaed  a  aea-poct,  Da[^iu,  on  the  Eaboean  sea, 
intervening  between  tlie  Locii  Epicnemidii  and 
Opnntii  (Stab.  z.  pp.  424,  42S.}  Phocis  ia  a 
monntainoua  oountr;.  The  greater  part  of  it  ia  oe- 
cnpied  bj  the  loft;  and  mgged  ranj^  of  Paraassna, 
the  lower  portion  of  which,  named  Cirphia,  deaoenda 
to  the  Cotinlfaian  gulf  between  Cirrha  and  Antic;ra : 
beknr  Cirphia  was  the  fBrtile  rallej  of  Crissa,  ex- 
tending to  the  Corinthian  gnlf.  On  the  NE.  and  E. 
wen  the  Locrian  moantaina,  loftj  and  difficult  of 
aecesa  (m  the  aide  of  the  Epicnemidii,  bat  less  pre- 
dpitooa  on  the  side  of  the  Opontii.  [Locitis.] 
Between  Hoont  Pamaasna  and  the  Locnan  moan- 
taina flowed  the  lirer  Cephinoa,  which  emptiea  itaelf 
into  the  Uke  Copaia  m  Boeotia.  [Boeotu,  p.  410, 
aeq.]  In  the  rallej  of  tlie  Cephiaaoa  are  aoine  narrow 
hot  fertile  plajna.  The  onljr  otlier  rivera  in  Phocis, 
beaides  the  Cephiaaoa  and  ita  tributariea,  are  the 
Pleistua,  flowing  by  Delphi  [Dblthi],  and  the  He- 
tacleiua,  flowing  into  the  Corinthian  golf  near  Bulla. 
[Buus.] 

Phocia  is  said  to  hare  been  originallj  inhabited 
b;  acreral  of  thoae  tribea  who  formed  the  population 
of  Greece  before  the  appearance  of  the  Hellenes. 
Among  the  earlieat  inhabitanta  we  find  mention  of 
Lelegei  (Dicaearch.   p.  5),  Thradans  (Strab.  ix. 

S401;  Thao.  ii.  29;  comp.  Fans.  I  41.  §  8),  and 
jantes.  (Strab.  L  c.)  The  aboriginal  inhabitanta 
were  conquered  bj  the  Fblegjae  fron  Orchomenna. 
(Pans.  TiiL  4.  §4,  x.  4.  §  I.)  The  ooontry  aroand 
Tithorea  and  Delphi  ia  said  to  hare  been  first  called 
Phocis  from  Pbocos,  a  son  of  OmTtiun,  and  grandaon 
of  SisTphns  of  Corinth;  and  the  name  is  said  to  have 
been  afterwards  extended  to  the  whole  ooontry  from 
Phocoa,  a  son  of  Aeacna,  who  arrived  there  not  long 
afterwarda  (Pans,  ii  29.  §  3,  z.  1.  §  I.)  This 
statement  woold  seem  to  snow  that  the  Phocians 
were  believed  to  be  a  mixed  Aeolic  and  Adiaean 
race,  u  Siayphos  was  one  of  the  Aeolic  heroes,  and 
Aeacua  oDe  of  the  Achaean.  In  the  Trojan  War 
the  inhabitants  appear  under  the  name  of  Phocians, 
and  were  led  against  Troy  by  Schedins  and  Epia- 
trophns,  the  sooa  of  Iphitua.    (Horn.  ILu.  517.) 

Phoda  owes  ita  chief  importance  in  hiatoiy  to  the 
celebrated  orade  at  Delphi,  which  originally  belonged 
to  the  Phoeiana.  But  after  the  Dorians  had  ob- 
tained posseaaioa  of  the  temple,  they  disowned  thdr 
connection  with  the  Phocians  ;  and  in  historical 
times  a  violent  antipatliy  existed  between  the  Pho- 
dans  and  Delphiana.     [Dblfbi,  p.  762.] 

The  Phocians  proper  dwelt  cbiei9y  in  small  towns 
ritnated  npon  dther  dde  of  the  Cephlasua.  They 
ftrmed  an  ancient  confederation,  which  assembled  in 
•  building  named  Phodcam,  near  Danlis.  (Pans, 
z.  5.  §  I.)  They  maintained  their  independence 
against  the  Thessaliafis,  who  made  several  attempts 
to  subdue  them  before  the  Persian  War,  and  npon 
one  occasion  they  inflicted  a  severe  lo8<  up(m  the 
Tbeaaaliana  near  Hyampolia.  (Herod,  viii.  27,  seq. ; 
Paoa.  X.  I.)  When  Xerxes  invaded  Greece,  the 
Tbeaaaliana  were  able  to  wreak  thdr  vengeance  npon 
their  ancient  enemiea.  They  conducted  the  Persian 
army  into  Phocis,  and  twdve  of  the  Phocian  dties 
were  destroyed  by  the  invaders.  The  inhabitanta 
had  previously  escaped  to  the  summits  of  Parnassus 
or  across  the  mountains  into  the  tenitory  of  the 
Locri  Ozolae.  (Herod.  viiL  32,  seq.)  Some  of  the 
Phocians  were  subsequently  compelled  to  serve  in  the 
army  of  Uaidoaiaa,  but  those  who  had  taken  refuge 
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on  lit.  Paraasna  sallied  from  their 

annoyed  the  Persian  army.     (Herod,  iz.  17,  31; 

Pans.  X.  1.  §  11.) 

It  bss  been  already  rematlced  that  the  oracle  it 
Delphi  originally  belonged  to  the  Pbodans.  Tat 
latter,  though  dispaeeetsed  by  the  Deljduant,  hul 
never  relinquished  thdr  claims  to  it.  In  B.  c  4MI 
the  orscle  was  again  in  their  possession ;  the  Lace- 
daemonians sent  sn  army  to  deprive  them  of  it  >kI 
restore  it  to  the  Delphians ;  bat  npon  the  retrett  of 
their  forces,  the  Athenians  marched  into  Phocis,  sod 
handed  over  the  temple  to  the  Phodana.  (Thsc  i. 
1 12.)  In  the  Feloponnesian  War  the  Phodans  wen 
zealous  allies  of  the  Athenians.  (Corap.  Thoc  iil 
9S.)  In  the  treaty  of  Nicias  (a.  c  431),  however,  it 
wu  expressly  stipulated  that  the  Delphians  ihooid 
be  independent  of  the  Phocians  (Thuc  v.  18);  ud 
from  this  time  the  temple  continued  in  the  imiit- 
puted  possession  of  the  Delphians  till  the  Sacnd 
War.  After  the  battle  of  Leuctra  (a.  c  371),  tin 
Phocians  became  subject  to  the  Thebsns.  (Sen. 
BeU.  vi.  5.  §  23.)  After  the  death  of  EpamiDoo- 
das  they  deserted  the  Theban  alliaw*;  and  tba 
Thebans,  in  revenge,  induced  the  Amphictymic 
Council  to  sentence  the  Phodans  to  pay  a  besry 
fine  on  the  pretext  of  thdr  having  cultivated  the 
Cirrhaean  plain,  B.  c.  357.  Upon  thdr  refiisal  to 
pay  this  fine,  the  Amphictyonic  Coondl  ooosecnted 
the  Phocian  territory  to  Apollo,  as  Cirrha  had  beat 
treated  two  centuries  before.  Thereopou  the  Pho- 
cians prepared  for  reuatance,  and  were  persuaded  by 
Philomdoa,  one  of  thdr  chief  dtiaens,  to  sdse  the 
temple  at  Delphi,  and  appropriate  ita  treamun  to 
their  own  defence.  Hence  arose  the  celebralcd 
Sacred  or  Phocian  War,  which  is  narrated  in  all  his- 
tories of  Greece.  When  the  war  was  at  l«i^ 
brought  to  a  conclusion  by  the  aid  of  Philip,  Ibe 
Amphictyonic  Cooncil  wreaked  its  vengeance  npoo 
the  wretched  Phodans.  It  was  decreed  that  all  the 
towna  of  Phocis,  twenty-two  m  number,  with  the 
exception  of  Abac,  should  be  destroyed,  and  the  in- 
habitanta acattered  into  villages,  containing  not 
more  than  fifty  hoasea  each  ;  and  that  they  shooid 
replace  by  yearly  instalments  of  fifty  talents  llu 
treasures  they  had  taken  from  the  temple.  The  two 
votes,  which  they  had  had  in  the  Amphictyooio 
Council,  were  taken  away  from  them  and  givoi  to 
Philip.  (Died.  xvi.  60;  Pana.  x.  3;  Dem.  de  Fak 
Leg.  p.  385.)  The  Phocians  subsequently  reboilt 
several  of  thdr  dties  with  the  assistance  of  tbe 
Athenians  and  thdr  old  enemies  the  Thebans,  who 
had  joined  the  Atheiiiaiu  in  their  oppodtion  to 
Philip.  The  Phocians  fought  on  the  nde  of  Grecian 
independence  at  tbe  battle  of  Chaeronda  and  in  the 
Lamiac  war;  and  at  a  later  period  they  resisted  the 
Gauls,  when  they  attempted  to  plunder  the  temple 
at  Delphi.    (Pans.  x.  3.  §  3.) 

The  chief  town  in  Phocis,  excepting  Dzuin,  was 
Elateia,  situated  npon  the  left  l»nk  of  the  Cepbis- 
sus,  OD  the  highroad  fron  Locria  to  Boeotia,  in  the 
natural  march  of  an  army  from  Thermopylae  into 
central  Greece  Next  in  importance  was  Abax,  aba 
to  the  left  of  the  Cephissns,  npon  the  Boeotian  fron- 
tier, celebrated  for  its  ancient  orade  of  ApoUo.  Tbe 
other  towns  of  Phoda  may  be  enumerated  in  the 
following  order.  Left  of  the  GephiKsus  from  K.  to 
S.  DRTMAEa^  Erochds,  Tithkonium,  Tettaiu, 
Hyampous.  Rieht  of  the  Cephissus,  and  between 
this  river  and  Mount  Parnassus,  Lilaea,  ChaRA- 
DBA,  AxPHicABA,  Lkdoic,  Neoh,  wfaich  was  sup- 
planted by  TITBOBB4  [see  Nbos],  PABAroTiua 
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Betweeo  Pknaanis  and  the  Boeotian  frontier,  Cauus, 
Paxopevs,  Tbachis.  On  Monnt  Panuusna,  Lt- 
couu,  Drlphi,  Cbissa,  Ahkmokeia,  Ctfaris- 
srs.  West  of  Panuuena,  and  in  the  neigfaboorhood 
rf  the  Corinthuui  gnif  from  N.  to  S^  Cibrha,  the 
port-town  of  Crisea  and  Delphi,  Cibpbis,  Mbdeos, 
EcHKDAKKLa,  AirncTRA,  Ambrtsds,  Mara- 
THoa,  SnKts,  PHLTOoHiim,  Bous  with  ita  port 
Mtcucs.  (Dodwell,  CUutieal  Tom;  voL  L  p.  155, 
»«q.j  Leake,  Norihern  Greece,  Td.  ii.  p.  69,  »eq.) 


M 


com  or  pRocis. 


PHOCXJ'SAE,  PHUCUSSAE  (♦«Hto»<roi,  Ptol. 
iv.  5.  §  75  ;  *OKOva<Tiu,  Atben.  L  p.  30,  d. ;  Uesych. 
1.  e. ;  Sieph.  B.),  islauda  lying  off  Zephjrium  in 
Uannarica  ( liana  Labeii),  which  the  Coaiit-deecriber 
{StadUum.  §  20)  calls  DKLPHUsa.     [£■  B.  J.] 

PUOEBA'TAE,  PHOEBA'TI&  [Dassabb- 
tal] 

PU0E3IA.    [BupHiA.] 

PUOENl'CE  (*oiWin)),  a  dtj  of  Chaonia  in 
KpeiniB,  aitnated  a  little  inland  north  ct  Bnthratnin 
(Stnb.  TJi.  p.  324),  npoo  a  riTer,  the  ancient  name 
ef  which  ia  not  recoided.  It  ia  deaeribed  by  Polybins, 
■a  B.  c  S30,  as  the  atmngest,  moat  poweriiil,  and 
licheet  of  the  citiea  of  Epeima.  (Polyb.  il  5,  8.) 
In  that  year  it  waa  captured  by  a  party  of  Illyriana, 
awatcd  by  some  Gallic  mercenariee;  and  the  Eprota, 
who  had  marched  to  the  reacne  ol  the  place,  were 
nrpriaed  by  a  aally  of  the  lUyriana  from  the  city, 
and  pat  to  tb*  not  with  great  alaaghtar.  (Polyb. 
L  e.)  Pboenice  continued  to  be  an  important  city, 
and  it  was  here  that  a  treaty  of  peace  waa  n^otiated 
between  Philip  and  the  Bomans  towards  the  close  of 
the  Second  Punic  War,  B.O.  304.  (Lir.  zziz.  12; 
Polyh  zxTi.  27.)  Phoenice  appears  to  have  escaped 
the  bte  of  the  other  Epeirot  citiea,  when  they  were 
destroyed  by  order  of  the  aenate,  through  the  infln- 
<oce  of  Cbarope,  one  of  its  citizens.  (Polyb.  xzxii. 
22.)  It  u  menticoed  by  Ptolemy  (iiL  14.  §  7)  and 
Hieioelea  (p.  652),  and  waa  restored  by  Justinian. 
(Pncop.  dt  Aedtf.  iv.  1.)  Procopins  says  that  it 
wu  ntnated  in  a  low  spot,  snrroimded  by  manhes, 
and  that  Justinian  built  a  citadel  npon  a  neigh- 
booring  UlL  The  remains  of  the  ancient  city  are 
foond  upon  a  hill  which  still  bears  the  name  of 
FmiU,  "  The  entire  hill  was  sorroonded  by  Hellenic 
valbi  At  the  south-eastern  extremity  waa  the 
citadel,  200  yarda  in  length,  some  of  the  walls  of 
which  sre  still  extant,  from  12  to  20  feet  in  height. 
•  •  .  .  AboDt  the  middle  of  the  height  u  the  em- 
flaeenwnt  of  a  Tcry  huge  theatre,  the  only  remaina 
<f  which  are  a  am^  piece  of  rough  wall,  which  en- 
circled the  back  of  the  npper  seats;  at  the  bottom, 
in  the  place  of  the  scene,  is  a  small  drcnUr  fbund- 
•tion,  apparently  that  of  a  town  of  a  later  date. 
Between  it  and  the  north-western  end  of  the  citadel 
*rt  the  lemains  of  a  Boman  construction,  bnilt  in 
cootses  of  tites."  (Leake  Northern  Greece,  y<A.  i. 
^«6.) 

PUOENI'CLA,  a  conntiy  on  the  coast  of  Syria, 
boonded  on  the  E  by  Mount  Lebanon. 
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Ita  Greek  name  iras  tombni  (Horn.  Od.  ir.  89; 
Herod,  iii.  6;  Thucyd.  ii.  69;  Strab.  p.  756;  PtoL 
T.  15.  §  21,  &c),  which  in  the  best  L^n  writers  is 
literally  rendered  Phoenice  (Cic  Acad.  ii.  20;  Tac 
i7.  T.  6;  Mela,  i.  12;  PUn.  t.  13,  &c.),  and  in  Uter 
authors  Phoenicia  (S4rr.  ad  Virg.  Aen.  L  446 ;  Hart. 
CapelL  -n.  219,  tie.),  and  once  in  a  suspected  passage 
of  Cicero.  {Fin.  it.  20.)  TTie  latter  form  has, 
however,  prevailed  among  the  modems.  By  the 
Phoenicians  thenuelres,  and  by  the  Israditea,  their 
Und  was  called  Canaan,  or  Chna;  an  appellation 
which  embraced  the  whole  district  between  the 
mer  Jordan  and  the  Mediterranean.  In  Genesis 
the  name  of  Canaan  occnrs  only  aa  that  ft  a  per- 
son, and  the  country  is  described  as  "  the  land  of 
Canaan."  In  the  tenth  chapter  of  that  book  the 
following  tribes  are  mentioned;  the  Arradites, 
Sinites,  Arkites,  and  Zeniarites,  whose  sites  may  be 
identified  with  Aradns,  Sinna,  Area,  and  Simyra ; 
whilst  the  name  of  Sidon,  described  as  the  firstborn 
of  Canaan,  marks  one  of  the  most  important  of  the 
Phoenician  towns.  The  abbreviated  form  Chna 
(XvS)  occurs  in  a  fragment  of  Hecataens  (Fragm, 
Bittor.  Graec.  p.  17,  Paris,  1841),  and  in  Ste- 
phanns  Byiantinns  (a.  v.) :  and  the  translation  of 
Sanconiatho  by  Philo,  quoted  by  EuMbins  {Praep. 
Bvarg.  i.  p.  87,  ed.  Gaisfbrd)  records  the  change  of 
this  appellation  into  Phoenix.  The  Septuagint  fre- 
quently renders  the  Hebrew  Canaan  and  Canaanite 
by  Phoenicia  and  Phoenidan.    In  Hebrew,  Chna  or 

Canaan  signifies  a  low  or  flat  buid,  from  Vi^, « to  be 
low,"  in  allusion  to  the  low  land  of  the  coast.  Ita 
Greek  name  4oiVi{  has  been  variously  deduced  fimn 
the  brother  nf  Cadmus,  ttvm  the  palm-tree,  from  the 
purple  or  blood-red  dye,  ^w6s,  which  formed  the 
staple  of  Phoenician  commerce,  and  fkun  the  Red 
Sea,  or  Mare  Erythraeum,  where  the  Pboeniciana 
are  supposed  to  have  originally  dwelt.  (Steph.  B. 
I.  V. ;  &h  ItaL  t  89 ;  Heeych.  $.  v.  ^a6r ;  Ach. 
Tatius,  ii.  4 ;  Strab.  i.  p.  42,  &c)  Of  all  these 
etymologies  Uis  second  is  the  most  probable,  as  it 
accords  with  the  practice  of  antiquity  in  many  other 
instancei. 

n.    Prtbicai.  Gboorafbt. 

The  botmdaries  of  Phoenicia  are  not  very  clearly 
laid  down  in  ancient  writers.  The  Heditarranean 
sea  on  the  W.  and  Lebanon  on  the  £.  form  natural 
limits ;  but  on  the  N.  and  S.  they  are  variously 
fixed.  According  to  Herodotus  the  N.  boundary  of 
Phoenida  wu  the  bay  of  Myriandrus,  wliilst  on  the 
S.  it  terminated  a  little  below  Mount  Carmel,  or 
where  the  territory  of  Judaea  touched  the  sea  (Ui. 
5,  iv.  38.  vii.  89).  Strabo  makes  it  extend  bva 
Orthoeia  on  the  M.,  to  Felnsitun  in  Egypt  on  the 
S.  (xvi.  pp.  75S,  75S).  But  Phoenicia,  considered 
as  a  political  d(mfederation,  neither  reached  so  fiur 
N.  as  the  boundary  of  Herodotns,  nor  so  fiu-  S.  as 
that  of  Straba  Myriandrus  waa  indeed  mhabited 
by  Phoenicians ;  but  it  appears  to  have  been  only 
a  colony,  and  waa  separated  from  Phoenicia,  pro- 
perly 80  called,  by  an  intervening  tract  of  the  Syrian 
coast.  (Xenoph.  Anah.  i.  4.  §  6.)  The  more  accu- 
rate boundariea  of  Phoenicia,  and  which  will  be 
adopted  here,  are  those  laid  down  by  Pliny  (v.  11), 
which  include  it  between  Aradus  on  the  N.,  and  the 
river  Chorseas  or  Crocodilon  on  the  S.  The  same 
limits  are  given  in  Ptolemy  (v.  15.  §  4),  except 
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that  he  makes  tbo  river  Eleuthenis  the  N.  hmin- 
daiy,  and  does  not  mention  Aradns,  which  lay  a 
little  to  the  M.  of  that  stream.  There  can  be  no 
qnestion,  bowerer,  that  Aradns  belonged  to  Pboe- 
nids.  So,  too^  at  the  southern  extremity,  the  town 
of  Dora  was  nnqnestionably  Phoenician,  whilst 
Caesarea,  the  first  town  S.  of  the  Choneos,  be- 
longed to  Palestine. 

Phoenicia,  as  thns  defined,  lies  between  lat,  32° 
38' and  34°  52' N.,  and  long.  35— 36°  E.  It  forms 
a  narrow  slip  of  land  aboat  120  miles  in  length, 
and  seldom  more,  but  frequently  less,  than  12  miles 
broad.  The  range  of  Libanos,  which  skirts  the 
greater  part  of  its  eastern  side,  throws  out  spurs 
which  furm  promontories  on  the  coast,  the  most 
remarkable  of  which  are  Theu-prosopon  (pfoi- 
wpdffwirov')  between  the  towns  of  Trieris  and  Botiys, 
and  the  Promontorinm  Album  between  Tyre  and 
Ecdippa.  Farther  to  the  S.  Mount  Carmel  forms 
another  bold  promontory.  The  whole  of  Phoenicia 
presents  a  succession  of  hills  and  valleys,  and  is 
traversed  by  numerous  small  rivers  which  descend 
from  the  mountains  and  render  it  well  watered  and 
fruitfuL  The  coast-line  trends  in  a  south-westerly 
direction;  so  that  whilst  its  nortliem  extremity  lies 
nearly  under  long.  36°,  its  southern  one  is  about 
nnder  35°.  Aradus,  its  moet  northerly  tovm,  lies 
on  an  island  of  the  same  name,  between  2  and  3 
miles  from  the  mainUnd,  and  nearly  opposite  to  the 
southern  extremity  of  Mount  Bargylns.  On  the 
coast  over  against  it  lay  Antaradus.  From  this 
point  to  Tripolis  the  coast  forms  an  extensive  bay, 
into  which  several  rivers  f<ill,  the  principal  being  tlie 
Eleuthenis  (^NcAr-d-Kebir),  which  flows  through 
the  valley  between  Mount  Bargylns  and  Libanns. 
To  the  N.  of  the  Eleuthenis  lie  the  towns  of  Simyra 
and  Marathus;  to  the  S.  the  principal  town  before 
arriving  at  Tripolis  was  Orthosia,  close  to  the  sea- 
shore. Tripolis  stands  on  a  promontory  about  half 
a  mile  broad,  and  running  a  mile  into  the  sea.  It 
is  washed  by  a  little  river  now  called  EUKaditha, 
"  the  holy."  Tripolis  derived  its  name  from  being 
the  federal  town  of  the  three  leading  Phoenician 
cities,  Tyre,  Sidon,  and  Andus,  each  of  which  had 
here  its  separate  quarter.  To  the  S.  of  Tripolis  the 
country  rittes  into  chalk  hills,  which  press  so  closely 
on  the  sea  as  to  leave  no  room  for  cultivation,  and 
scarcely  even  for  a  road,  and  which  form  the  bold 
promontory  already  mentioned  of  Thenprosopon. 
\Rai-et-Shekah.')  The  chief  towns  of  this  district 
•re  Cahunos  and  Trieris.  To  the  &.  (S  Theu- 
prosopon  the  hills  recede  a  little  from  the  sea,  but 
at  a  distance  of  between  20  and  30  miles  form 
another  lofty  promontory  called  Climax  (Au  WaMa 
SiUan),  fi^m  the  circumstance  that  the  steepness 
of  the  cU&  rendered  it  necessary  to  cut  steps  in 
them.  Along  this  tract  several  rivers  descend  into 
the  sea,  the  principal  of  which  is  the  Adoais  (JVoir- 
tt-Ibnikim).  The  chief  towns  are  Botrys,  7  miles 
S.  of  Tbeuprosopon,  and  Byblus,  a  little  S.  of  the 
Adonis.  Palai-byblns  lay  still  further  S.,  but  its  site 
is  unknown.  Aphaca,  noted  for  its  licentious  wor- 
ship of  Veuni,  was  seated  in  the  interior,  at  the 
source  of  the  river  Adonis  in  Libanns.  "The  pro- 
montory of  Climax  formed  the  N.  point  of  the  bay, 
now  called  Ketrvan,  the  S.  eztrenuty  of  which,  at 
a  distance  of  about  12  miles,  is  formed  by  the  hud- 
land  Jiat-en-Ifair-d-Keli,  on  which  the  town  of 
Berytns  formerly  stood.  At  about  the  middle  of 
this  bay  the  river  Lyeus  (_N<ihr-el-KeU>)  discharges 
itself  into  the  sea  thnmgh   a  narrow  chasm   the 
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nearly  perpendicular  cliffs  of  which  are  200  feet  in 
height    At  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  valley  of 
the  Lycns   rises  the  G^>d-el-S(ua>m,  the  highest 
summit  of  Libanns.     The  aonthem  side  of  this 
valley  is  enclosed  by  steep  and  almost  inaeoeaaibla 
cliffit,  up  the  face  of  which  traces  of  a  road  are  stiU 
visible,   made   probably  by  the   Egyptians   during 
their  wars  in  Palestine.    A  lower  and  broader  rotul 
of  more  gradual  ascent  was  oonstmotsd  by  the  em- 
peror M.  AureUna.     To  the  S.  of  this  spot,  the  plain 
between  Libanns  and  the  sea  at  Beiytns  is  of  greater 
length  than  in  any  other  part  of  Phoenicia.    The 
land,  which  consists  of  gentle  undulations,  is  veiy 
fertile,  and  produces  orange  and  mulberry  trees  in 
abundance.     This  plain  extends  southwards  as  &r 
as    the   river   Tamyras,  a  distance   of  about   10 
miles.     Beiytus  (^Betrotd)  is  washed  by  tlu  river 
Msgoras.     From  the  headkud  aa  which  it  stands — 
the  most  projecting  point  in  Phoenicia — the  coast 
again  forms  a  long  curve  down  to  Sidon.     On  this 
part  of  the  coast  stand  the  towns  of  FUtanns  and 
Porphyrium.    A  little   to  the  N.  of  Platanus  is 
the  river  Tamyras  (Ztomour),  already  menuoned, 
and  between  Porphyrium  and  Sidon  tlie  river  Bos- 
trenus  (Auwaleh).    To  the  S.  of  the  Tamyras  the 
country  again  becomes  nigged  and  barren,  and  the 
hills  press  closely  upon  the  sea.     The  narrow  plain 
of  the  Bostrenus,  however,  about  2  miles  broad,  ii 
of  the  highest  fertility,  and  produces  the  finest  fruits 
in  Syria.    Sidon  stands  on  a  small   pronMotoy 
about  2  miles  S.  of  the  Bostrenus.     From  Sidee  a 
plain  extends  to  a  distance  of  about  8  miles  Sw,  as 
for  as  Sarepta,  the  Zarepthah  of  the  Book  of  Kings 
(1  King;  xvii.  9),  which  stands  on  an  eminence  scar 
the  sea.     From  Sarepta  to  Tyre  is  about  20  milea 
Nine  miles  to  the  N.  of  Tyre  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Omithonopolis  is  supposed  to  be  marked  by  a  flan 
called  ASum  or  Adhm.    At  this  place  the  plaa, 
which  had  expanded  after  passing  Sarepta,  again 
contracts  to  about  2  miles,  and  runs  along  the  coast 
in  gentle  undulations  to  Tyre,  whera  it  expands  to  a 
width  of  abont  5  miles.     The  hills  which  boond  it 
are,  however,  of  no  great  height,  and  are  culiivated 
to  the  summit.    At  about  5  miles  N.  of  Tyi«  this 
pUin  is  crossed  by  the  river  Kiuaiieh,  supposed  to 
be  the  ancient  Leontes,  tho  most  considerable  of 
Phoenicia,  and  the  only  one  which  makes  its  way 
through  the  barrier  of  the  mountains.     It  rises  in 
the  valley  of  Bekaa,  between  Libanns   and  Anti- 
libanns,  at  a  height  of  4000  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.    The  upper  part  of  its  course,  in  which  it 
is  known  by  the  name  of  El-IMtmi,  is  conseqnaitly 
precipitous  and  romantic,  till  it  forces  its  way  thnnih 
the  de61es  at  the  southern  extremity  of  Libanns. 
Sudden  and  violent  gusts  of  wind  frequently  mih 
ddvm  its  valley,  rendering  the  navigation  of  this 
part  of  the  coast  very  dangerous.     From  Tyre,  tbt 
site  of  which  will  be  found  described  nnder  its  I*t>|>sr 
head,  the  coast  runs  m  a  westerly  diractioD  fat  a 
distance  of  abont  8  miles,  to  the  Promootorinn 
Albnm  (^RoM-el-Abiad),  before  mentioned, — a  blcff  ' 
headland  consisting  rf  whits  perpendicular  difi 
300  feet  high.     The  raad  from  Tyre  to  its  snmoiit 
seems  ori^nally  to  have  consisted  of  a  aeriat  of 
steps,  whence  it  was   called  Climax  Tyriomm,  or 
the  Tyrian  stairca>ie;  but  subsequently  a  road  *ai 
laboriously  cut  through  the  rock,  it  is  said,  by 
Alexander  the  Great.     From  this  promontory  the 
coast  proceeds  in  a  straight  and  almost  taodierly 
direction  to  Ptolemaia  or  Acco  (^Aeri),  a  distance  of 
between  20  and  30  miles.     Abont  midway  )>J 
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Eodipia,  DOW  Xtb,  tha  Achsib  of  Scriptare  (Jotik. 
xii.  it),  ngirded  bj  the  Jews  after  the  acftmtj  u 
tin  Dorthern  boandaij  of  Judaea,  PtdemaU  etands 
w  the  ii);ht  'bank  of  the  river  Belns  (^Ifaanum), 
botatalittledutaoce  inniit.  To  the  SE.  a  fertile 
plain  stretches  itself  oat  as  fiv  a*  the  hills  of  GiUilea. 
Fnun  Ptdemaia  the  coast  forms  a  deep  bay,  about 
8  miles  across,  the  further  extramity  of  which  is 
iirmed  hj  the  promontory  of  Cannel.  It  is  now 
called  tha  bay  or  galf  of  Kiaifa.  The  bold  and 
lofty  headland  of  Cannel  is  oolj  a  continuation  or 
spar  of  the  monntain  of  the  satne  name,  a  range  of 
no  grat  height,  (ma  1200  to  1500  feet,  which 
mns  fir  18  miles  in  a  direction  from  SE.  to  NW., 
grsdnally  sinking  as  it  approaches  the  coast.  A 
coorent  near  the  cape  n:  promontory  is  abont  582 
tcet  above  the  sea.  On  its  NE.  side  flows  the 
Kishoo  of  Scripture,  which,  when  nut  swollen  by 
nins,  is  a  smalt  stream  finding  its  way  through  the 
sand  into  the  sea.  Towards  the  bay  the  sides  of 
Cannel  are  steep  and  rugged,  but  on  the  south  they 
slope  gently  and  are  more  fertile.  Carmel  was 
celebrated  in  Hebrew  song  for  its  beauty  and  fer- 
tility ;  and  though  its  orchards  and  vineyards  no 
longer  exist,  the  richness  of  the  soil  is  still  marked 
by  the  profusion  of  its  shrubs  and  the  Iuxurianc«  of 
its  wild-flowers.  From  the  promontory  of  Cannel 
the  coast  giadaally  sinks,  and  at  its  lowest  point 
stands  Dora,  a  town  celebiated  in  ancient  times  for 
the  mann&cture  of  the  Phoenician  purple.  Beyond 
this  point  we  shall  not  pursue  the  descriptian  of  the 
coast ;  fw  although  between  Dora  and  Egypt  some 
tons  are  found  wliich  were  inhabited  by  Phoe- 
nicians, yet  in  their  geographical  distribution  they 
belong  more  properly  to  Palestine. 

That  part  of  tha  Mediterranean  which  washed 
tlie  coast  of  Phoenicia  was  called  by  the  Greeks 
vi  toviiuor  w4fixcyos  (Agathem.  ii.  14),  or  SiSoyli) 
di\affca  (Dion.  Per.  v.  117),  and  by  the  Latins 
Hare  Phoenidnm.  (Plin.  v.  13,  iz.  12,  &c)  Its 
notheni  portioo,  as  for  as  Sidon,  is  affected  by  the 
cunents  which  cany  the  alluvial  soil  brought  down 
by  the  Kile  to  the  eastward  ;  so  that  towns  which 
vers  once  maritime  are  now  become  inland,  and  tlie 
hnmis  harboon  of  Tyre  and  Sidun  are  nearly  choked 
with  sand. 

The  climate  of  Phoenicia  is  tempered  by  the 
vidnity  of  Lebanon,  which  a  capped  with  snow 
daring  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  and  retains  it 
in  its  ravines  even  during  the  heats  of  summer. 
(Tac  BitL  v.  6.)  Hence  the  temperature  is  much 
knrer  than  might  be  expected  finm  the  latitude. 
At  Baront,  which  lies  in  the  centre  of  Phoenicia, 
the  nsoal  summer  heat  is  about  90°  Fahrenheit, 
whilst  the  winter  temperature  is  rarely  lower  than 
MP.  In  the  mountains,  however,  the  winter  is 
Mieie,  and  heavy  fiUls  of  snow  take  place.  The 
lamy  season  commences  towards  the  end  of  October, 
cr  beginning  of  November,  from  which  time  till 
March  there  are  oonsiderBble  falls  of  rain  or  snow. 
Fmni  Hay  till  October  rain  is  very  imnsual. 

As  Phoenicia,  though  small  in  extent,  is,  from  its 
configuration  and  natural  features,  subject  to  a  great 
nriety  of  climate,  so  its  vegetable  productions  are 
aocesurily  very  various.  The  sides  of  Lebanon  are 
clothed  with  pines,  firs,  and  cypress,  besides  its  far- 
6med  cedaia.  The  lowlands  produce  com  of  all 
sorts,  peaches,  pomegranates,  grapes,  otmnges,  citrons, 
tgf,  dates,  and  other  fruits.  It  also  yields  sugar, 
ODttoo,  tobacoo,  sad  silk.  The  whole  country  is 
nbject  to  eutbqnaket,  the  effect  of  volcanic  a^eucy ; 
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from  which  cause,  as  well  as  from  the  action  of  the 
currents  aheady  mentioaed,  both  Tyn  and  Sidor 
have  sufiered  changes  which  render  them  no  longei 
to  be  recognised  from  ancient  descriptions.  In  some 
pUoes  the  coast  has  been  depressed  by  earthquakes, 
and  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Lycus  are  traces  of 
submerged  quarries.  (Bertou,  Topogr.  de  Tyr.  p. 
54.)  In  like  manner,  the  lake  Cendevia,  at  the 
foot  of  Carmel,  in  whidi  Pliny  (v.  17)  describes  the 
river  Belns  as  rising,  has  now  disappeared ;  though 
Shaw  (TVor.  iL  33)  mentions  some  pools  near  its 
source.  The  geoli^cal  structure  of  Phoenicia  ia 
recent,  and  consists  of  chalk  and  sandstone,  the 
higher  mountains  being  formed  of  the  Jura  lime- 
stone. The  only  metal  found  is  iron,  which  occurs 
in  considerable  quantities  in  the  hills  above  BetrouU 
In  the  sandstone  of  the  same  district,  bituminous 
wood  and  brown  coal  are  found,  but  in  small 
quantities  and  impregnated  with  sulphur. 

in.  Etuholooical  Relations  of  tue 
Phoxniciams. 

The  Phoenicians  were  called  by  the  Greeks 
toivuus  (Horn.  Od.  iv.  84 ;  Hetod.  i.  1 ;  Thucyd. 
i.  8,  &cX  and  by  the  Komans  Phoenices  (Cic.  N.  D. 
ii.  41 ;  Mela,  i.  12 ;  Plin.  v.  13,  &c.).  They  wen 
a  branch  of  the  great  Semitic  or  Aramaean  race. 
The  Scriptures  give  no  intimation  that  they  were 
not  indigenous;  and  when  the  Hebrews  settled  in 
Canaan,  Sidon  and  Tyre  were  already  flourishing 
cities.  {Jo$h.  xiz.  28,  29.)  By  classing,  however, 
the  Phoenicians,  or  Canaanites,  among  tlie  descend- 
ants of  Ham  (Genetu,  z.  15),  the  Scriptures  imply 
an  immigration.  The  reason  of  this  classification, 
was  probably  their  colour,  the  darkness  of  their  com- 
plexion indicating  a  southern  origin;  yet  their 
language,  a  safer  criterion,  marks  them,  as  we  have 
said,  fur  a  Semitic  race.  This,  though  not  strictly 
identical  with  the  Hebrew,  was  the  nearest  allied  tc 
it  of  all  the  Semitic  tongues.  St  Jerome  ( Comm.  m 
Jtr.  XXV.  21)  and  St,  Augustine  (Trad.  15  in 
Evang.  Joan.')  testify  that  the  Punic  language 
resembled  the  Hebrew.  The  same  affinity  is  ob- 
servable in  Punic  words  preserved  in  Greek  and 
Boman  writers  ;  as  in  the  Poeimlut  of  Plautna, 
especially  since  the  improvement  of  the  text  by  the 
collation  of  MaL  The  sunilarity  is  also  evinced  by 
bilingual  inscriptions  discovered  at  Athens,  where 
many  Phoenicians  were  settled,  as  will  be  related  in 
the  sequel.  But  perhaps  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable proofs  is  tlie  inscription  on  the  Cartha- 
ginian tablet  discovered  at  Maneilla  in  1845,  of 
which  74  words,  out  of  94,  occur  in  the  Old 
Testament, 

Profiine  writers  describe  the  Phoenicians  as  im- 
migrants from  the  borders  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  i 
Thus  Herodotus  (i,  1,  vii.  89)  asserts  that  they 
originally  dwelt  on  the  Erythraean  sea;  an  appella- 
tion which,  iu  his  language,  as  well  as  in  that  of 
other  ancient  writers,  embraces  not  only  the  present 
Red  Sea,  but  also  the  Persian  Gulf  and  Indian 
Ocean.  To  the  same  purpose  is  tlie  testimony  of 
Strabo  (xvi.  p,  76C),  who  adds  that  there  were  in 
the  Persian  Gulf  tro  islands,  Tyrns  and  Aradna, 
the  inhabitants  of  which  had  temples  resembling 
those  of  the  Phoenicians,  and  who  claimed  the  like- 
named  islands  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  as 
their  colonies,  Heeren  (J2esearcie«,  vol,  ii,  p,  56, 
Eng.  trans.),  who  admits  that  traces  of  Phoenician 
workmanship  and  buildings  have  lately  been  dis- 
coTered  in  these  islands,  reverses  the  parentage,  and 
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nukes  them  to  be  colonies  of  their  more  celebrated 
nameeakes,  in  opposition  to  tlie  testimooj  of  Strabo, 
and  withoat  |rodaoing  any  counter  aathoritj.  The 
Ule  of  Tjlns  or  Tjms  is  likewise  mentioned  by 
Plinj  (vi.  32).  The  accoont  given  by  Justin  is  in 
harmony  with  these  authorities  (xviiL  3).  He  de- 
scribes the  Tynans  as  baring  been  disturbed  in  their 
native  seats  by  an  earthquake,  and  as  migiating 
thence,  6ist  to  what  he  calls  the  "Assyrian  bike," 
and  subsequently  to  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean. 
A  i«cent  writer  (Kenrick,  P/ioenicia,  p.  47)  takes 
this  Assyrian  bike  to  have  been  Gennesaret  or  the 
Dead  Sea,  as  there  was  no  other  collection  of  waters 
in  S.  Assyria  to  which  the  term  could  be  ap{died. 
This  would  have  formed  a  natural  nsting-pLuse  in 
the  journey  of  the  emigrants.  It  must  not,  however, 
be  ocDcealed,  that  the  account  of  these  writers  has 
been  rejected  by  several  very  eminent  antfaors,  as 
Bochart,  Hengstenberg,  Heeren,  Miebuhr,  and  others, 
and  more  recently  by  Hovers,  a  writer  who  has  paid 
great  attention  to  Phoenician  history,  and  who  has 
discussed  this  question  at  considerable  length.  (^Die 
Phdnkier,  vol.  ii  pt  i.  pp.  23 — 62.)  His  prin- 
cipal arguments  are,  that  the  Phoenician  traditions, 
which  go  back  to  the  primitive  chaoe,  represent  even 
the  gods,  as  well  as  the  invention  of  all  the  arts  of 
life,  aa  indigenous ;  that  the  Scriptures,  whose 
testimony  is  preferable,  both  on  account  of  its 
antiquity,  and  oecause  it  arose  oat  of  the  bosom  of 
the  people  themselves,  make  no  mention  of  any 
such  immigration,  though  at  that  time  its  memoiy 
could  not  have  been  obliterated  had  it  really 
occurred,  and  though  it  would  have  served  the 
purpose  of  the  Jews  to  represent  the  Canaanites  as 
intruders;  and  that  the  name  of  the  people,  bung 
derived  from  the  character  of  the  land,  as  well  as  the 
appellations  of  diflerent  tribes,  such  as  the  Gibli  at 
Byblus,  tlie  Sidonians  at  Sidon,  &c.,  mark  them  as 
indigenous.  But  it  may  be  observed,  that  the 
Phoenician  traditions  rest  on  the  equivocal  authority 
of  the  pretended  SanconUtho,  and  come  to  us  in  so 
questionable  a  sb^  that  they  may  evidently  be 
made  to  serve  any  purpose.  Thus  Movers  himself 
quotes  a  passage  from  Sanconiatho  (voL  ii.  pL  L  p. 
28),  to  the  e&ct  that  the  Tyrians  invented  ship- 
building, beoanse  it  du«ctly  contradicts  the  state- 
ment that  they  were  the  descendants  of  a  sea-faring 
.people  on  the  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf ;  although 
he  had  previously  cited  the  same  passage  (vol.  i.  p. 
143)  in  proof  of  the  Eubemerism  of  I'hilo- Sanco- 
niatho, who,  it  is  there  said,  attributed  tlie  invention 
of  navigation  to  tlie  Cabin  merely  because  the  Phoe- 
nician mariners  considered  themselves  as  sailing 
under  the  protection  of  theu  deities.  Can  saoh 
testimony  be  compared  with  that  of  the  "loyal- 
hearted  and  tmthful  Herodotus,"  as  Movers  cha- 
racterises him  (vol  i.  pt.  IL  p.  134),  who,  be  it 
observed,  also  founds  bis  account  on  the  traditiont  of 
the  Phoenicians  (ju  ourol  Xiyovai,  vii.  89),  and 
who  could  have  had  no  possible  interest  in  misrepre- 
senting them?  Nor  could  the  natural  vanity  of  the 
Phoenicians  have  found  any  gratification  in  mislead- 
ing him  on  this  point,  since  the  tradition  lessened, 
rather  than  enhanced,  the  splendour  of  their  origin. 
The  teatimraiy  of  the  Scriptures  on  the  subject  is 
merely  negaUce  ;  nor,  were  it  otherwise,  could  they 
be  taken  as  a  certain  guide  in  ethnoIogioU  inquiries. 
They  were  not  written  with  that  view,  and  we  have 
already  adverted  to  a  discrepancy  in  their  treatment 
of  this  subject.  Tlie  question,  however,  is  too  loni; 
to  be  fully  discussed  in  this  pluce.    We  have  merely 
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adverted  to  some  of  the  principal  heads,  and  they 
who  wish  to  punne  the  inqniiy  farther  are  referred 
to  the  passage  in  Mover's  work  already  indicated, 
and  to  Mr.  Eenrick's  Phoaaaa  (chap.  iii.). 

rV.  HisrroBT. 

Our  knowledge  of  Phoenician  history  is  CBly 
ftagmentary.  Its  native  records,  both  literary  and 
monumental,  have  ahnoat  ntterly  perished ;  and  we 
are  thus  reduced  to  gather  from  scattered  notices  in 
the  Old  Testament  and  in  the  Greek  and  Bomaa 
anthon,  and  sometimes  to  supply  by  mference,  the 
annals  of  a  country  which  stands  the  eeoood  in  point 
of  antiquity,  which  Ibr  some  thoossnds  of  years 
played  a  considerable  part  in  the  world,  and  to  wUdi 
Europe  owes  the  germs  tf  her  dvilisatica. 

If  we  accept  the  authority  of  Herodotus,  the 
Phoenicians  must  have  appeared  upon  the  coasts  of 
the  Mediterranean  at  least  twenty-seven  or  twenty- 
eight  centnries  before  the  birth  of  Christ.  In  onitr 
to  ascertain  the  age  of  Hercules,  respecting  wbicb 
the  Egyptian  chronology  difiiared  very  widely  ban 
the  Greek,  that  conscientious  historian  resolTed  ta 
inqmra  for  himself,  and  accordingly  sailed  to  Tyre, 
where  he  had  heard  that  there  was  a  &moos  temple 
of  Hercules.  It  was,  therefore,  expressly  for  the 
purpose  of  settling  a  chronolopual  point  that  he  wu 
at  the  trouble  of  making  this  voyage,  and  it  is 
natnral  to  suppose  that  he  did  not  adopt  the  infiam- 
ation  which  he  received  from  the  priests  without 
some  examination.  From  these  he  ieamed  that  the 
temple  had  existed  2300  years,  and  that  it  ns 
coeval  with  the  foundation  of  Tyre  (iL  43,  441. 
Now,  as  Herodotus  flourished  about  the  middle 
of  the  fifth  century  before  our  sera,  it  foUon 
that  Tyre  must  have  been  founded  about  2750 
years  B.  a  The  high  antiquity  of  this  data  is 
undoubtedly  startling,  and  on  that  accoont  has 
been  rejected  by  severid  critics  sod  historians.  Tet 
it  does  not  appear  why  it  should  be  regarded  as 
altogether  improbable.  The  chronology  of  the  Jecs 
is  carried  back  more  than  2000  years  B.  c. ;  yet  the 
Jewish  Scriptures  uniformly  intimate  the  modi 
higher,  and  indeed  immemorable^  antiquity  of  lbs 
Canaanites.  Again,  if  we  look  at  ^ypt,  this  sees 
would  fall  under  the  1 1th  dynasty  of  its  kings' 
(2750 — 2631  B.  c.),  who  had  had  an  historical  o- 
istence,  and  to  whom  many  conquests  are  attribnied 
before  this  period.  This  dynasty  was  {bUomd  by 
that  of  the  Hyksoa,  who  were  probably  Caoasiiitei, 
and  are  described  by  Manetho  as  skilled  in  the  irt 
of  war,  and  of  fortifying  camps  and  cities,  (^iync 
pp.  113,  114 ;  Schol.  m  Plaltm.  Tim.  voL  vil  (k 
288,  ed.  Tauchn.) 

If  Sidon  was  older  than  Tyre,  and  its  nwthcr- 
ci^,  as  it  claimed  to  be,  this  wonid  add  buds 
diffictilty  to  the  question,  by  carrying  back  the  ebn>- 
nology  to  a  still  higher  period.  But  ev<n  this  ob- 
jection cannot  be  regarded  as  &tal  to  the  date  as- 
signed to  Tyre.  Cities  at  so  short  a  distance  migbt 
easily  have  been  planted  by  «ie  another  withn  a 
very  brief  space  of  time  fhmi  their  origin ;  and  the 
contest  between  them  in  ancient  times  for  prioiit;, 
not  only  shows  that  the  qnestion  was  a  vny  am- 
bignons  one,  but  also  leads  to  the  inference  that  the 
difference  in  their  dates  could  not  have  bees  lay 
great.  The  weight  of  ancient  evidence  on  silber 
side  of  the  question  is  pretty  neariy  bahmecd.    On 


*  This  is  the  date  assigned  by  Movers ;  but  br 
some  authorities  it  is  pbiced  Uter. 
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ne  side  it  is  allied  (bat  Sidon  is  stjkd  tn  Scriptnra 
tbe  eldest  iMrn  of  CaiiMii  (Celt.  xliz.  13),  whilst 
Tpt  u  not  mentioned  till  the  ioTaaion  of  Palestine 
bj  the  Israelites.  (Josk.  zix.  29.)  Bat  in  the  former 
passage  there  is  nothing  to  cimnect  tbe  person 
with  the  city ;  and  the  second  aigament  is  at  best 
eolr  iiegatiTe.  It  is  furtlier  urged  that  the  name  of 
Tjrre  does  not  once  occnr  in  Homer,  tbongh  tbe 
Sidonisns  ate  frequently  mentioned;  and  in  one  pas- 
sage (OdL  xiiL  285)  Sidonia  is  used  as  the  general 
Mme  of  Phoenicia.  This,  however,  only  shows  that, 
in  the  time  of  Homer,  Sidonia  was  tbe  leading  city, 
and  does  not  prove  that  it  was  fbnnded  before  Tyre. 
The  same  remark  may  be  applied  to  tbe  silence  of 
Seriptore.  That  Tyre  was  in  eziatenoe,  and  most 
hare  bees  a  floorishing  dty  in  the  tiitM  a(  Homer,  is 
nnqnettioDable ;  since,  as  will  be  leen  Airther  on, 
she  foonded  the  colony  of  Gadeira,  or  Cadu,  not 
long  after  the  Trojan  War;  and  many  yeara  of 
eonmwicial  prosperity  mu!>t  hare  elapsed  before 
die  coold  bare  pbinted  so  distant  a  possession. 
Po^  who  are  not  bonnd  to  historical  accuracy,  will 
often  use  one  name  in  preference  to  another  merely 
because  it  ia  more  sonorous,  or  for  some  similar 
teasoa ;  and  Strabo  (ztL  p.  756%  in  commenting 
npoo  this  Tery  eircomstance  of  Homer's  silence, 
obserres  that  it  was  only  the  poets  who  glorified 
Sidon,  whilst  tbe  Phoenician  colonists,  both  in  Africa 
and  Spain,  gave  the  preference  to  Tyre.  This  pas- 
sage has  been  cited  in  proof  of  Strsbo's  own  decision 
in  &Toar  of  Sidon ;  but,  from  tbe  ambignoos  word- 
iig  of  it,  nothing  oertaiu  can  be  concluded.  Movers 
(n.  pt,  i.  p.  118)  even  eonstmee  it  in  favonr  of 
Tyre;  bat  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  opposite 
view  is  rather  strengthened  by  another  passage 
(I  P^  40)  in  which  Straho  calls  Sidon  the  metropolis 
of  the  Phoenidans  (r^r  jofrpiwoXir  atrrmi).  On 
tbe  other  hand,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  all  the 
most  ancient  Phoenician  traditions  relate  to  Tyre, 
and  not  to  Sidon ;  that  Tyre  is  called  lurripa  *oi- 
tdatr  by  Heleager  the  epigrammatist  (^Anih.  Grate. 
viL  488. 13),  who  lived  before  the  time  of  Strabo ; 
that  an  mscription  to  the  same  efiiBct  is  fonnd  on  a 
eoin  of  Antiocbus  IV.,  B.  c.  17S — 164  (Gesen. 
Mm.  Phoen.  i.  262) ;  and  that  the  later  Roman 
>od  Greek  writers  seem  unanimonsly  to  have  re- 
|aided  the  claim  of  Tyie  to  snperior  antiquity  as 
pefemble.  Thus  the  emperor  Hadrian  settled  tbe 
aadent  dispute  in  fevonr  of  that  city  (Soidas,  «.  r. 
HaiAof  Tipiot),  and  other  testimonies  will  be  found 
in  Onsins  (iii.  1 6),  Ulpian  {,Dig.  tit.  xzv.),  and 
Bonapias  (r.  Porfiyr.  p.  7,  ed.  Wytt)  It  may 
sbo  be  remarked  that  if  the  Phoenicians  came  from 
the  Persian  Gulf,  tbe  name  of  Tyre  shows  that  it 
most  have  been  one  of  their  earliest  settlements  on 
the  Mediterranean.  This  dispute,  however,  was  not 
confined  to  Tyre  and  Sdon,  and  Byblus  and  Berytus 
also  daimed  to  be  regarded  as  tbe  oldeet  of  the 
Phoenician  cities. 

Bat  however  this  may  be,  it  seems  certain  that 
the  latest  of  the  Phoenician  settlementa  in  Syria, 
which  was,  perhaps,  Hamath  or  Epiphania  on  the 
Onntes,  preceded  the  conquest  of  Canaan  by  the 
Jews,  which  event  is  usually  pbiced  in  the  year 
MM  B.  c.  The  expedition  rf  Joehua  into  Canaan 
is  one  of  the  earliest  events  known  in  the  history  of 
tbe  Phoenidans.  In  order  to  oppoee  his  progress, 
the  Ung  of  Hazor  organised  a  confederacy  of  the 
Caaaanite  states.  (JotK.  it  10.)  Bat  the  allice 
*en  overthrown  with  great  slanghter.  Uazor  was 
taken  and  destroyed,  and  the  territory  of  the  coo- 
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federate  kings,  with  tbe  exception  of  a  few  fortresses, 
fell  into  the  power  of  the  Israelites.  The  defeated 
host  was  pursued  as  far  as  Sidon ;  but  ndther  that 
nor  any  other  town  of  Phoenicia,  properly  so  called, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Jews,  nor  on  tbe  whole 
does  the  expedition  of  Joshua  seem  to  have  hiid 
much  efiect  on  its  political  condition.  Yet  there 
was  a  constant  succ&ision  of  hostilities  between  the 
Phoenicians  and  some  of  the  Jewish  tribes ;  and  in 
the  book  of  Judges  (z.  12)  we  find  the  Sidoniaiis 
mentioned  among  the  oppressors  of  Israel. 

Sidon,  then,  must  have  early  risen  to  be  a  power- 
inl  kingdom,  as  may  indeed  be  also  inferred  from 
the  Homeric  poems,  in  which  its  trade  and  manufac- 
tures are  frequently  alluded  to.  Yet  a  year  before 
the  capture  of  Troy,  the  Sidonians  were  defeated  by 
the  king  of  Ascalon,  and  they  were  obliged  to  take 
refoge— or  at  all  events  a  great  proportion  of  tliem 
— at  Tyre.  (Justin,  x^ii.  3.)  Wo  are  ignorant 
how  this  conquest  was  effected.  The  name  of 
Ascalon  probably  represents  tbe  whole  pentapolis  of 
Philistia;  and  we  know  that  sboilly  after  this  event 
tbe  Philistines  were  powerful  enough  to  reduce  the 
kingdom  of  Israel  to  the  condition  of  a  tributary, 
and  to  retain  it  as  such  till  tJie  time  of  David. 
Justin,  in  the  passage  just  dted,  speaks  of  Tyre  as 
fotmdtd  by  the  Sidonians  (condiderunt)  on  this  oc- 
casion. This  expression,  however,  by  no  means 
implies  ».fnt  foundation,  since  in  the  next  chapter 
he  again  uses  the  same  word  to  denote  the  reitom- 
tion  of  Tyre  by  Alexander  tbe  Great.  It  has  been 
already  said,  as  will  appear  at  greater  length  in  tbe 
account  of  the  Phoenician  colonies,  that  Tyre  must 
have  been  a  dty  of  considerable  importance  before 
this  period.  The  account  of  Justin  is  corroborated 
by  Josephns,  who,  in  allusion  no  doubt  to  the  same 
event,  places  the  fbandation  of  Tyre  240  years  before 
that  of  Sdomon's  temple.  [Ant.  viii.  3.)  If  Justin 
followed  tbe  computation  of  the  Parian  marble,  the 
fall  of  Troy  took  place  in  the  year  1209  b.  c.;  and 
if  tbe  disputed  date  of  Solomon's  temple  be  fixed  at 
969  B.  c  the  aera  adapted  by  Movers  [Phon,  ii. 
pt.  i.  Pl  149),  then  969 -t- 240=  1209.  Josephus, 
In  the  passage  cited,  uses  the  word  ofn^it,  **a 
dwelling  in,"  and  could  no  more  have  meant  the 
original  foundation  of  Tyre  than  Justin,  since  that 
city  is  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament  as  in  exist- 
ence two  centuries  and  s  half  before  the  hailding  of 
the  temple. 

From  the  period  of  the  Sidonian  migration.  Tyre 
must  be  regarded  as  the  head  of  the  Phoenician 
nation.  During  the  headship  of  Sidon,  the  history 
of  Phoenicia  is  mythical.  Phoenix,  who  is  repre- 
sented as  the  father  of  Cadmus  and  Europa,  is  a 
mere  personification  of  the  country ;  Belus,  the  firat 
king,  is  the  god  Baal;  and  Agenor,  the  reputed 
founder  both  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  is  nothing  but  s 
Greek  epithet,  perbape  of  Hercules.  The  history  of 
Tyre  also,  before  the  age  of  Solomon,  is  unconnected. 
Solomon's  relations  with  Hiism,  king  of  Tyre,  led 
Jusepbus  to  search  the  Tynan  histories  of  Dius  and 
Menander.  Husam  succeeded  Abibal;  and  from 
this  time  to  the  foundation  of  Carthage  there  is  • 
regular  saccession  of  dates  and  reigns. 

Tyre  was  in  fact  a  double  city,  tbe  original  town 
being  on  the  continent,  and  the  new  one  on  an  island 
abont  half  a  mile  from  the  shore.  When  the  latter 
was  founded,  tbe  original  city  obtained  the  name  of 
Palae-Tyrus,  or  Old  Tyre.  The  island,  however, 
was  probably  used  as  a  naval  station  from  the  very 
earliest  times,  aad  as  a  place  consecrated  to  the 
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worship  of  the  national  deities  Astarte,  Belns,  and 
particularlj  Helcarth,  or  tlie  Tjrian  Uercales.  Ac- 
cording to  Jnstin,  indeed,  tlie  oldest  temple  of  Her- 
cnles  was  in  Palae-Tyrua  (xi.  10;  comp.  Cnrt.  iv. 
2);  but  this  assertion  may  have  been  made  hj  the 
Tyrians  in  order  to  evade  the  request  of  Alxxander, 
irho  wished  to  gun  an  entrance  into  their  isUnd 
city  under  pretence  of  sacrificing  to  that  deity. 

Hiram  SDCceeded  to  the  crown  of  Tyre  a  little 
before  the  building  of  Solomon's  temple  (b.  c.  969). 
He  added  to  and  improved  the  new  city,  and  by 
means  of  substructions  even  gained  space  enough  to 
build  a  large  square  or  place,  the  eurychom.  He 
maintained  friendly  relations  with  king  David,  which 
were  confirmed  by  commerce  and  by  intermarriages. 
Hiram  furnished  the  Jewishi  monarch  with  cedar- 
wood  and  workmen  to  constnlct  his  palace,  as  well 
as  materials  for  his  proposed  temple,  the  building  of 
which,  however,  was  reserved  for  his  son.  The 
Phoenicians,  on  the  other  hand,  imported  the  com 
and  oil  of  Jodah.  Under  the  reign  of  Solomon  this 
interoonrse  was  cemented  by  a  formal  treaty  of  com- 
merce, by  which  that  monarch  engaged  to  furnish 
yearly  20,000  cort  of  wheat*,  and  the  like  quantity 
of  oil,  for  the  use  of  Hitam's  household,  while  Hiram, 
in  return,  sopplied  Solomon  with  workmen  to  cut 
and  prepare  tlie  wood  fbr  his  temple,  and  others 
skilful  in  working  metal  and  stone,  in  engraving, 
dyeing,  and  manufacturing  fine  linen.  Solomon 
also  ceded  to  Tyre  a  district  in  Galilee  containing 
twenty  towns.  (1  Kings,  ix.  13;  Joseph.  Ant  viii. 
S.)  In  these  transactions  we  perceive  the  relations 
of  a  commercial  and  an  agricoltural  people;  but 
Hiram  was  also  of  great  assistance  to  Solomon  in  his 
maritime  and  commercial  enterprises,and  his  searches 
after  the  gold  of  Ophir,  when  his  victories  over  the 
Gdomites  had  given  him  the  command  of  the  Aelan- 
itio,  or  eastern,  gulf  of  the  Red  Sea.  The  pilots  and 
mariners  for  these  voyapes  were  furnished  by  Hiram. 
Except,  however,  in  connection  with  the  Israelites, 
we  know  little  concerning  the  reign  of  this  monarch. 
He  appears  to  have  undertaken  an  expedition  against 
Citium  in  Cyprus,  probably  a  revolted  colony  of  the 
Phoenicians,  and  to  have  established  a  festival  in 
honour  of  Melcarth,  or  Hercules.  (Joseph.  I.  c)  By 
his  great  works  at  Tyre  he  entailed  ao  enormous 
expense  upon  the  people;  and  his  splendid  reign, 
which  lasted  thirty-four  years,  was  followed  at  no 
great  interval  by  political  troubles.  His  dynasty  was 
condnued  for  seven  yean  in  the  person  of  his  son  Bale- 
azar,  or  Baleastartus,  and  nine  years  in  that  of  his 
grandson  Abdastartns.  The  latter  was  put  to  death 
by  the  four  sons  of  bis  nurse,  the  eldest  of  whom 
usurped  the  supreme  power  for  a  space  of  twelve 
yean.  This  revolution  is  connected  by  Movers 
(ii.  pt  L  p.  342)  with  the  account  of  the  servile 
insurrection  at  Tyre  given  by  Justin  (xviii.  3),  who, 
however,  with  his  usual  neglect  of  chronology,  has 
placed  it  a  great  deal  too  late.  This  interregnum, 
which,  according  to  the  account  adopted,  was  a 
complete  reign  of  terror,  was  terminated  by  a  counter- 
revolution. The  usurper,  whose  name  is  not  men- 
tioned, either  died  or  was  deposed,  and  the  line  of 
Hiram  was  restored  in  tlie  person  of  Astartus, — the 
Strato  of  Justin, — a  sou  of  Baleastarins.  This 
prince  reigned  twelve  yean,  and  was  succeeded  by  bis 
brother  Astarymns,  or  Aaerymns,  who  ruled  nine  years. 
The  latter  was  murdered  by  another  brother,  Phales, 
who  after  reigning  a  few  months  was  in  turn 
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sinated  by  Ithobaal,  a  priest  of  Astarte.  Itholaal  is 
the  Ethlnial  of  Scriptiu^  father  of  Jezebel,  the  wife 
of  Ahab,  who  endeavoured  to  restore  the  wonhip  ot 
Baal  and  Ashtonth  in  the  kingdom  of  her  hnsKand. 
(I  Kingi,  xvi,  31.)  In  the  reign  of  Itolibaal  Phoe- 
nicia was  visited  with  a  remarkable  drought,  which 
also  prevailed  in  Judaea  in  the  time  rf  Ahab.  (Jose;^ 
AnL  viii.  IS.  §  2;  1  Kvtgt,  c  xvii.  7.)  We  koixr 
nothing  further  of  Ithcbaal's  reign,  except  that  he 
founded  Botrys,  on  the  coast  N.  of  Sidon,  and  Anza 
in  Nnmidia.  (Joseph,  viii  7,  13.  §  2.)  He  leigncd 
thirty-two  years,  and  was  the  founder  of  a  new  dy- 
nasty. Badezor,  his  son,  succeeded  to  the  throne,  and 
after  a  reign  of  six  years  was  followed  by  Uatteu,  or 
Mutto,  who  ruled  for  thirty-two  years.  The  reign  of 
his  successor,  Pygmalion,  brings  us  into  contact  with 
classical  history  and  tradition,  throngh  the  fonnda- 
tiMi  of  Carthage  by  his  sister  Elisa,  or  Dido,  which 
took  place  not  long  after  his  accession.  ProbaUy, 
however,  this  was  only  a  second  foundation,  as  in  the 
case  of  Tyre  itself.  The  whole  story,  which  indicates 
a  struggle  between  an  aristocratical  and  sacerdotal 
party  and  the  monarchical  power,  has  been  obscnicd 
by  mythical  traditjuns  and  the  embellishmenls  of 
poets;  but  it  need  not  be  repeated  here,  as  it  wiU  be 
found  in  the  Dtctimary  o/Biognphg  and  Mglie- 
logy,  $.  V.  Dido. 

Pygmalion  occupied  the  thnoe  forty-seven  years, 
and  after  his  reign  there  is  a  gap  in  the  history  of 
Tyre.  When  we  can  next  trace  the  Phoenidana  in 
the  Scriptures,  we  find  them  at  war  with  Israel.  The 
prophet  Joel,  who  flourished  about  the  b^inning  of 
the  eighth  century  b.  o.,  bitterly  complains  of  the 
outrages  committed  by  Tyre  and  Sidon  on  the  coasts 
of  Judaea,  and  his  complaints  are  repeated  by  Amos, 
a  contemporary  {avphet.  This  was  the  chief  period 
of  the  maritime  ascendency  of  the  Phoenician^  and 
their  main  ofiience  seems  to  have  been  the  carrying 
off  of  youths  and  maidens  and  selling  them  into 
slavery.  Towards  the  end  of  the  same  centnry  we 
find  Isaiah  prophesying  the  destruction  of  Tyre. 
It  was  about  this  period  that  the  Assyrians  bt^an 
to  grasp  at  the  countries  towards  the  west,  and  to 
seek  an  establishment*  on  the  sea-board  of  the  Uc- 
diterranean;  a  policy  which  was  continued  by  the 
succeeding  empires  of  the  Babylonians,  Medea,  and 
Persians.  The  expedition  of  Shalmaneser,  who, 
after  reducing  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  turned  ba 
arms  against  Phoenicia,  is  recorded  by  Josepbas 
from  the  history  of  Menander.  (_Ani.  ix.  14.) 
After  overrunning  the  whole  of  Phoenicia,  he  rttired 
without  attempting  any  permanent  conquest.  He 
seems  to  have  been  assisted  by  several  Pboeniciaa 
cities,  as  Sidun,  Ace,  and  even  Palae-Tyrus,  which 
were  oppressed  by  the  domination  of  Elulaens,  king 
of  Tyre.  These  cities  furnished  him  with  sixty 
ships  fbr  a  second  attempt  upon  Tyre :  but  th^ 
fleet  was  defeated  by  the  Tyrians  with  only  twenty 
vessels.  Shalmaneser  blockaded  them  on  the  land 
side  fbr  a  space  of  five  years,  and  prevented  them 
from  having  any  fresh  water  except  what  tliey  coold 
preserve  in  tanks.  How  this  blockade  ended  we 
are  not  informed,  but  it  was  probably  fniitlca. 
We  have  no  further  accounts  of  Elnlaeus,  except 
that  he  had  reduced  to  obedience  the  revolted  town 
of  Citium  in  Cyprus  previously  to  this  invasioD. 
After  his  reign  another  long  gap  occurs  in  the  his- 
tory of  Phoenicia,  or  rather  of  Tyre,  its  haul.  This 
silence  would  seem  to  indicate  that  it  was  enjoying 
the  blessings  of  peace,  and  consequently  iocnasing 
in  prosperity.     The  Phoenician  alliance  was  oooited 
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bj  the  Eg,rpttan  monHFchs,  snd  an  extensiTe  cora- 
mow  appears  to  have  been  cairied  on  with  the  port 
ef  Maucratis,  The  next  wan  in  which  we  find  tlie 
Phoenicians  engaged  wera  with  the  Babylouans ; 
diongh  tiie  account  of  Berosns,  that  Nabopalassar, 
who  reigned  towards  the  end  of  tlie  seventh  oentnrjr 
B.  (X,  held  Phoenicia  in  subjedian,  and  that  his  son 
Nebnchadneizar  i«duced  it  when  in  a  state  of  revolt, 
most  be  regarded  as  doubtfiil.  At  all  events,  how- 
ever, it  appears  to  have  been  in  alliance  with  the 
Chaldeans  at  this  period ;  sines  we  find  it  related 
that  Apries,  king  of  £g7pt,  when  at  war  with  that 
nation,  conquered  Cyprus  and  Phoenicia.  (Herod, 
ii.  161 ;  Diud.  i.  68.)  When  Nebachadnez2ar  as- 
cended the  throne,  we  find  that,  after  quelling  a 
revolt  of  the  Jews  and  reducing  Jerusalem  (b.  g. 
587X  he  marched  into  Phoenicia,  took  Sidon  appa- 
raitlj  bf  assault,  with  dreadful  carnage,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  invest  Tyre.  {EteUel,  xxvi.)  Kor  an 
account  of  this  siege,  one  of  the  most  memorable  in 
ancient  history,  we  are  again  indebted  to  Josephus 
(x.  ]  1),  who  extracted  it  from  Tyrian  annals.  It 
is  raid  to  have  lasted  thirteen  years.  Another 
Ithobaal  was  at  this  time  king  d  Tyre.  The  de- 
scription of  the  siege  by  Ezekiel  would  seem  to 
apply  to  Palae-Tyrus,  tbongli  it  is  probable  that 
insular  Tyre  was  also  attempted.  (Grote,  Hist,  of 
Grteee,  ill  p.  355,  note.)  The  result  of  the  siege  is 
by  no  means  clear.  Berosos,  indeed,  afBrms  (op. 
Joeeph.  e,  Apion.  i.  SO)  that  Nebuchadnezzar  snb- 
doed  all  Syria  and  Phoenicia ;  but  there  is  no  evi- 
dence of  an  assault  npon  Tyre,  and  the  words  of 
EseUel  (xzix.  17)  seem  to  imply  that  the  siege 
•IS  nnsuccessfnl.  The  same  dynasty  continned  to 
nigD.  Ithobaal  was  succeeded  by  Baal ;  and  the 
subeequent  changes  in  the  government  indicate  in- 
tonal  revel  ution,  but  not  subjection  to  a  foreign 
]>"wer.  The  kings  weio  superseded  by  judges  or 
•ufiietes,  and  after  a  few  years  the  royal  line  ap- 
(lesn  to  have  been  restored;  bnt  whether  by  the 
sponianeooa  act  of  the  Tyrians,  or  by  eompolsian  of 
the  Babylonians,  is  a  disputed  point. 

Kiekiel's  description  of  Tyre  at  the  breaking  out 
of  the  Babylonian  war  exhibits  it  as  the  head  of  the 
Phoenician  states.     Sidon  and  Aradns  are  repre- 
Mnted  as  furnishing  soUiera  and  mariners,  and  the 
*rtiuns  of  Byblns  as  working  in  its  dockyards. 
{Eli.  xxviL  8, 9, 1 1 .)     But  that  war  was  a  severe 
ypw  to  the  power  of  the  Tyrians,  which  now  began  to 
dedme.    Cjyna  was  wrestod  from  them  by  Amasis, 
Ung  of  Egypt,  though  a  branch  i^  the  regal  family 
of  Tyre  appears  to  hare  retained  the  sovereignty  of 
Sslsmis  for  some  generations.     (Herod,   v.  104; 
I»>cr.  Evag.  p.  79.  1,  2,  28.)     Merbalns  was  suc- 
«*ded  by  his  brother  Kiramns,  or  Hiram,  dtiring 
whtia  reign  Cyras  conquered  Babylon  (538  B.  o.). 
^flThen  the  latter  monarch  permitted  tim  Jews  to 
rebuild  Jerusalem,  we  find  Tyre  and  Sdon  again 
ssBsting  m  the  work  (Ezra,  iii.  7),  a  proof  that 
their  commerce  was  Mill  iu  a  flourishing  state. 
Xenophon  (Cyropaed.  i.  1.  §  8)  represents  Cyrus  as 
ralmg  over  Phoenicia  as  wdl  as  Cyprus  and  Egypt; 
snd  thoogh  this  is  not  confirmed  by  any  cdllateiBl 
pipof,  they  must  at  all  events  have  very  soon  sub- 
mitted to  his  son    Cambyses.      (Herod.  iiL  19.) 
The  nlations  with  Persia  seem,  however,  to  have 
■sen  those  of  a  voluntary  alliance  rather  than  of  a 
•*c«d  snbjecticn ;   since,  though   the  Phoenicians 
•Misled  Cambyses  against  the  Egyptian.?,  they  re- 
feed  to  serve  against  their  colonists  the  CArtha- 
{■oius.    Their  fleet  was  of  great  assistance  to  the 
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Persians,  and  enabled  Darius  to  make  himself  master 
of  the  islands  off  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor.  (Tliucyd. 
i.  1 6 ;  Plal.  Mtnex.  e.  9.)  Phoenicia,  with  Palestine 
and  Cypms,  formed  the  fifth  of  the  twenty  nomes 
into  which  the  empire  of  Darius  was  divided.  (Hurod. 
iii.  91.)  These  numes  were,  in  fact,  satrapies  ;  but 
it  does  not  appear  that  they  interfered  with  the  con- 
stitutions of  the  several  countries  in  which  they 
were  established ;  at  all  events  native  princes  con- 
tinued to  reign  in  Phoenicia.  Although  Sidon  be- 
came a  royal  Persian  residence,  it  still  Imd  its  native 
king,  and  so  also  had  Tyre.  (Herod,  viii.  67.) 
When  Darius  was  meditatmg  his  expedition  against 
Greece,  Sdon  supplied  two  triremes  and  a  storeship 
to  enable  Democedes  to  explore  the  coasts.  (lb. 
iii.  136.)  Subsequently  the  Phoenicians  provided 
the  Persians  with  a  fleet  wherewith  to  rednca  not 
only  the  revolted  Ionian  cities,  but  even  their  own 
former  colony  of  Cyprus.  In  the  last  of  these  en- 
terprises they  were  defeated  by  the  Ionian  fleet 
(lb.  V.  108,  1 12) ;  but  they  were  the  chief  means  of 
redneing  the  isUnd  of  Miletus  (lb.  vi.  6),  by  the 
defeat  which  they  inflicted  on  the  lonians  off  Lade, 
(lb.  c.  14.)  After  the  subjugation  of  the  Asiatic 
ishuids,  the  Phoenician  fleet  proceeded  to  the  Thra- 
cian  Chersonese,  where  they  captured  Metiochus, 
tlie  son  of  Miltiades  (lb.  c.  41),  and  subsequently 
appear  to  have  scoured  the  A^ean  and  to  have 
ravaged  the  ccasU  of  Boeotia.  (lb.  c.  1 18.)  They 
assisted  Xerxes  in  his  expediticm  against  Greece, 
and  along  with  the  Egyptians  constructed  the  bridge 
of  boats  across  the  Hellespont.  (lb.  vii.  34.)  They 
helped  to  make  the  canal  over  tfaie  isthmus  irf'  Mount 
Athos,  in  which,  as  well  as  in  other  engineering 
works,  ihey  displayed  a  skill  much  superior  to  that 
of  tiie  other  nations  employed.  (lb.  e.  83.)  In 
the  naval  review  of  Xerxes  in  the  Hellespont  they 
canied  off  the  prize  from  all  competitors  by  the 
excellence  of  their  ships  and  the  skill  of  their  mari- 
ners ;  whilst  among  the  Phoenicians  themselves  the 
Sidonians  were  fiir  the  most  distinguished  (lb.  cc. 
44,  96),  and  it  was  in  a  vessel  belonging  to  the 
btter  people  that  Xenes  embarked  to  condnct  the 
review.  (lb.  c.  100.)  The  Phoenician  ships  com- 
posed nearly  half  of  the  fleet  which  Xerxes  had  col- 
lected ;  yet  at  the  battle  of  Artemisinm  they  do  not 
appear  to  have  played  so  distinguished  a  part  as  the 
Egyptians,  (lb.  tHL  17.)  When  routed  by  the 
Athenians  at  Salamis  they  complained  to  Xerxes, 
who  sat  overlooking  the  )»ttle  on  his  silver-footed 
throne,  that  their  ships  had  been  treacherously 
sunk  by  the  lonutns.  Jost  at  this  instant,  however, 
extraordinary  skill  and  valour  were  displayed  by  a 
Samotbracian  vessel,  and  the  Great  King,  charging 
the  Phoenidana  with  having  fiOsely  accused  the 
lonians  in  order  to  screen  their  own  cowardice  and 
Ul-conduct,  caused  many  of  them  to  be  beheaded, 
(lb.  c.  9a)  At  the  battle  of  the  Eurymedon  (b.  c. 
466),  the  Phoenician  fleet  was  totally  defeated  by 
the  Athenians  under  Cimon,  on  which  occasion  100 
of  their  vessels  were  captured  (Diod.  xL  62),  or 
according  to  Thncydides  (i.  100)  200,  who,  bow- 
ever,  is  probably  alluding  to  the  whohi  number  of 
their  fleet.  Subsequently  the  Athenians  obtained 
such  naval  superiority  that  we  find  them  carrying 
on  maritime  operations  on  tlie  coast  of  Phoenicia 
itself;  though  in  their  unfortunate  expedition  to 
Egypt  fifty  of  their  triremes  were  almost  entirely 
destroyed  by  the  Phoenicians.  (Thucyd.  L  109.) 
This  disgrace  was  wiped  out  by  the  Athenians 
nnder  Anaxicrales  in  a  great  victory  gained  over 
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the  Phoenicians  off  Salunis  in  Cyprus,  B.  a,  449, 
when  100  of  their  ships  were  taken,  many  »uni^ 
and  the  remnant  ponued  to  their  own  harboun, 
(lb.  c  112.)  A  cessation  of  hostilities  now  ensued 
between  the  Greeks  and  Persians.  The  PboenirJan 
navy  continned  to  be  smplnjed  by  tlie  Utter,  but 
was  no  longer  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  the  Athe- 
nians. In  B.  a  411  the  Phoenicians  prepared  a 
fleet  of  147  vesiiels,  to  assist  the  Spartans  agniiist 
Athens ;  but  after  advancing  as  tiir  as  Aspendus  in 
Pampbjlia  it  was  suddenly  recalled,  either  because 
the  demonstration  was  a  mere  ruse  on  the  part  of 
Tissapbemes,  or  that  the  Phoenicians  were  obliged 
to  defend  theur  own  coast,  now  threatened  by  the 
Egyptians.  (Thucyd.  viii.  87,  108;  Diod.  ziiL 
38,  46.)  They  next  appear  as  the  auxiliaries  of 
the  AUienians  against  the  Spartans,  who  had  gained 
the  naval  suprenmcy  by  the  battle  of  Aegoepotami,  a 
preponderunce  which  had  changed  the  finmer  policy 
of  Persia.  The  allied  fleet  waa  led  by  Canon  and 
Pharnabazus,  and  after  the  defeat  of  the  Spartans 
the  Phoenician  seamen  were  employed  in  rebuilding 
the  walls  of  Athens.  (Died.  zir.  83 ;  Mep.  C<m. 
e.  4.)  These  events  led  to  a  more  intinule  con- 
nection between  Phoenicia  and  Athens ;  Phoenician 
traders  appear  to  have  settled  in  that  city,  where 
three  Phoenician  inscriptions  have  been  discovered 
of  the  date  apparently  of  about  380  B.  a  (Gesen. 
Mon.  Pun.  i.  111.)  A  few  years  later,  a  decree 
was  passed  by  the  Athenian  senate,  establishing  a 
proxmia  between  Strato,  king  of  Sidon,  and  the 
Athenians;  whilst  an  immunity  from  the  usual  bur- 
thens imposed  on  aliens  was  granted  to  Sidoniau 
settling  at  Athens.  (Biickh,  Corp.  Inter.  I  126.) 
About  the  same  time  we  find  the  Phoenicians,  as 
the  subjects  of  Persia,  engaged  in  a  disastrous  war 
with  Evagonis,  prince  of  Sahunis  in  Cyprus,  who 
ravaged  their  coasts,  and,  according  to  Isocrates 
\Evag.  p.  201 )  and  Diodorus  (xiv.  98,  110,  xv.  2), 
captured  even  Tyre  itself.  But  in  386  b.o.  Uvagoms 
was  defeated  m  a  great  naval  engagement,  and  sub- 
sequently became  a  tributary  of  Persda.  (lb.  xv.  9.) 
Doling  all  this  period  Sidon  appears  to  have  been 
the  most  wealthy  and  prosperous  of  the  Phoenician 
cities.  (lb.  xvi.  41.)  The  next  important  event 
in  the  history  of  the  Phoenicians  is  their  revolt  from 
Persia,  which  ended  in  a  diiastrons  manner.  Sidon 
had  been  oppressed  by  the  satraps  and  generals  of 
Artaxerxes  Ocbus;  and  in  a  general  assembly  of  the 
Phoenicians  at  Tripolis,  in  B.  a  352,  it  was  re- 
solved  to  throw  off  the  Persian  yoke.  The  royal 
residence  at  Sidon  was  destroyed  and  the  Persians 
massacred.  The  Phoenicians  then  fortified  Sidun, 
and  invited  Kectanebus,  king  of  Egypt,  to  assist 
them.  In  the  following  year  Oolius  made  great 
preparations  to  quell  this  revolt,  and  particuUrly  to 
paoish  Sidon ;  when  Tennes,  king  of  that  city, 
abrmed  at  the  &te  which  menaced  him,  treache- 
rously negotiated  to  betray  it  to  the  Persians.  He 
inveigled  100  of  the  leading  citizens  into  the 
enemy's  camp,  where  they  were  put  to  death,  and 
then  persuaded  the  Egyptian  mercenaries  to  admit 
the  Persians  into  the  city.  The  ^idonians,  who 
had  burnt  their  fleet  in  order  to  prevent  any  escape 
from  the  common  danger,  being  thus  reduced  to 
despair,  shut  themselves  up  with  their  wives  and 
children,  and  set  fire  to  their  houses.  Including 
slaves,  40,000  persons  are  said  to  have  perished  on 
this  occasion.  Tennes,  however,  suflkred  the  merited 
reward  of  his  treason,  and  was  either  put  to  death 
by  Ochns  or  committed  suicide.     This  cahunity 
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was  a  great,  but  not  a  fatal,  blow  to  the  properity 
of  Sidon,  which  even  to  a  much  later  period  retained 
a  considerable  portion  of  hear  opoleicc^  (Died, 
zvi.  41,  sqq.;  Ibia,  i.  12.) 

The  cruelty  of  the  Persians  left  a  lasting  remem- 
brance, and  was  not  wholly  unrequited.  When  aboit 
twenty  years  afterwards  Alexander  entered  Phoemeis, 
Sidon  hastened  to  open  her  gates  to  him.  The  defint 
of  Darius  at  Issus,  B.  a  333.  opened  the  whole  cnut 
of  Phoenicia  to  the  Greeks.  On  his  march  Akxandef 
was  met  by  Strato,  son  of  Gerostratus,  king  of 
Aradus,  who  surrendered  that  ishmd  to  him,  as  well 
as  some  towns  on  the  mainland.  As  he  proceeded 
southwards  he  received  the  submission  of  Byblos, 
and  entered  Sidon  at  the  invitation  of  the  inhabiianti. 
He  deposed  Strato,  their  king,  a  vassal  of  the  Per- 
sians ;  and  Abdolonimns,  who  was  related  to  Stnto, 
bst  who  at  that  time  followed  the  bumble  occopatiai 
of  a  gardener  in  the  suburbs  of  the  city,  was  nomi- 
nated to  the  vacant  throne  by  Alexander's  general 
Hephaestion.  (Curt  iv.  4.)  The  Tyrians  now  sent 
an  embassy,  proCessing  submission  to  the  Mice- 
donians,  but  without  any  real  design  of  giving  up 
their  ei^.  (Arrian,  ii.  15.)  It  was  impossible, 
however,  for  Alezsnder  to  proceed  on  his  uitended 
expediiiun,  whilst  so  important  a  place  lay  m  ba 
rear,  at  best  a  doubtful  friend,  and,  in  case  of  n- 
verses,  soon,  perhaps,  to  became  a  declared  enemy. 
With  a  dissimulation  eqtial  to  that  of  the  Tyrism, 
he  sought  to  gain  possession  of  their  town  by  re. 
questing  permission  to  enter  and  sacrifice  to  Her- 
cules, the  progenitor  of  the  royal  race  of  Muoedou, 
as  well  as  tlie  tutelary  god  of  Tyre.  Bot  the 
Tyrians  perceiving  his  design,  directed  him  to 
another  temple  of  Hercules  at  Palae-Tyrus,  when 
he  might  sacrifice  in  all  Ubeny  and  with  still  greater 
efiect,  as  the  fane,  they  asserted,  was  mora  ancient 
and  venerable  than  that  of  the  new  city  in  the 
island.  Alexander,  however,  still  hankered  after 
tlie  latter,  and  made  preparatiuns  fur  besi^ng  the 
new  town.  (Arrian,  ii.  15,  16;  Curt.  iv.  7,  seq.) 
The  means  by  which  he  succeeded  in  reducing 
Tyre  will  be  fiund  described  in  another  \itct. 
[Ttrus.]  It  will  suffice  here  to  say,  that  by  means 
of  a  cau>eway,  and  after  a  seven  months'  ^ege,  the 
city  of  mercliant  princes  yielded  to  the  arms  of 
Alexander,  who  was  assisted  in  the  enterprise  by  the 
ships  of  Sidon,  Byblus,  and  Aradus.  The  city  was 
burnt,  and  must  of  the  inliabitants  either  killed  or 
sold  into  8lavei7.  Alexander  repeopled  it,  prina- 
pally,  perhaps,  with  Carians,  who  seem  to  have  bea 
intimately  connected  with  the  Phoenicians,  i-ince  we 
find  Caria  called  Phoenice  by  Corinna  and  Bscrhy- 
lides.  (Atben.  iv.  p.  174.)  After  the  battle  of 
Arbela,  Alexander  incorporated  Phoenida,  Syria  and 
Cilicia  into  one  province.  With  the  true  ctm- 
mercial  spirit  the  Phoenicians  availed  themselves  cf 
his  conquests  to  extend  their  trade,  and  tbeir  mer- 
chants, following  the  track  of  the  Macedonian  army, 
carried  home  myrrh  and  nard  from  the  deserts  of 
Gedrosia.  (Arrian,  vi.  22,  IncSe.  18.)  Alezsnder 
employed  them  to  man  the  ships  which  were  to  ssH 
down  the  Hydaspes  to  the  Indian  Ocean,  as  well  as 
to  build  the  vessels  which  were  conveyed  overland 
to  Thapsactis  on  the  Euphrates,  with  the  view  cif 
descending  to  Babylon,  (/i.)  By  these  means  he 
intended  to  coloniae  the  islands  and  coasts  of  the 
Persian  Gulf;  but  his  schemes  were  frustrated  by 
his  death,  B.  c.  323.  After  that  event  Ptolemy,  to 
whom  Kgypt  hod  fallen,  annexed  Phoenicia,  to* 
gether  with  Syria  and  Palestine,  to  his  kin^ioai. 
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(DM.  xri.  43.)  Bnt  iu  tlie  year  315  B.  c  Anti< 
pmiu,  reinniing  TicttHions  from  Babjloma,  easily 
expelled  the  ganisons  of  Ptolemy  from  all  the  Phoe- 
nician towiB  except  Tyre,  where  he  experienced  an 
obstinate  resistance.  Eijihteen  yea»  had  sufficed  to 
restore  it  in  a  c<»isidenible  degree  to  its  ancient 
wealth  and  power ;  and  although  the  mole  still  re- 
mained it  was  almost  as  impregnable  as  before,  and 
was  not  reduced  till  after  a  siege  of  fifteen  months. 
From  this  period  down  to  near  the  end  of  the  third 
centary  b.  c.  there  was  an  almost  constant  sue- 
cession  of  strnggles  for  the  possession  of  Phoenicia 
between  the  Ptolemies  on  one  side  and  the  Seleucidae 
to  the  other.  Ptolemy  Euergetes  sucoeeded  in  re- 
dndng  it,  and  it  was  held  by  him  and  his  son  Phi- 
Inpatcr  down  to  the  year  318  B.c ;  when  Antiochns 
the  Great,  taking  advantage  of  tlie  indolent  and 
•mraal  character  of  the  latter,  and  the  consequent 
diaordert  of  his  administration,  undertook  its  re- 
eoTeiy.  T^re  and  Ace  were  surrendered  to  him  by 
Uie  treacheiy  of  Theodotns,  the  lieutenant  of  Phi- 
Jopator,  and  the  Egyptian  army  and  fleet  were  de- 
feated and  driven  to  take  refnge  at  Sidon.  In  the 
fcllowing  year,  howerer,  Philopator  defeated  An- 
tiochns at  Kapbis  near  the  frontiers  of  Egypt,  and 
Rgained  poetession  of  Phoenicia  and  Syria,  which 
be  retained  till  bis  death,  B.  c  205.  The  reign 
tf  bis  infiuit  son  again  tempted  the  ambition  of 
ADlioebus.  He  succeeded  in  reducing  Phoenicia, 
and  after  repulsing  an  attempt  of  the  Egyptians 
to  regain  it  in  B.  c.  198,  firmly  established  his  do- 
mhiioii,  and  bequeathed  it  to  his  sons. 

Notwiihstanding  these  struggles,  Tyre  appears  to 
have  still  enjoyed  a  considerable  sliare  of  commercial 
posperity,  in  which,  however,  she  bad  now  to  en- 
eoonter  a  Kmnidiible  rival  in  Alexandria.  At  first, 
indeed,  that  city  did  not  mnch  interfere  with  her 
pesperity;  bnt  the  foundation  of  Berenice  on  the 
Bed  Sea  by  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  the  making  of  a 
nad  between  that  place  and  Coptos,  and  the  re- 
epeah^  of  the  canal  which  connected  the  gnlf  of 
Smz  with  the  Pelusiac  branch  of  the  Nile  (Sttsb. 
f.  781)  inflicted  a  severe  blow  upon  her  commerce, 
and  oonvertrd  Alexandria  into  the  chief  emporium 
for  the  products  of  the  East. 

The  civil  wars  of  the  Seleucidae,  and  the  sufTer- 
isgi  which  they  entailed,  induced  the  Syrians  and 
Phuenieians  to  place  tbemnelvea  under  the  protection 
of  Tigranes,  king  of  Armenia,  in  the  year  S.f  b.  a 
(Justin,  xl.  1 ;  Appian,  5^.  48.)  Ace,  or  Ptolemaia, 
was  the  only  city  which,  at  the  instigation  of  Selene, 
^oeen  rf  Antigonns,  refused  to  open  its  gates  to 
Tigranes.  Tliat  monarch  held  Phoenicia  during 
fcwtcen  years,  when  the  Seleucidae  regained  it  for  a 
abort  time  in  conaeqoenoe  of  the  victories  of  Lncullus. 
Four  years  later  Pompey  reduced  all  Syria  to  the 
eonditioo  of  a  Roman  province.  During  the  civil 
van  of  Rome,  Phoenicia  was  the  scene  of  many 
stmgglu  between  the  Roman  generals.  Just  pre- 
viensiy  to  the  battle  of  Philippi,  Cassiua  divided 
Syria  into  several  small  principalities,  which  he  sold 
to  the  bigh'-st  bidders ;  and  in  this  way  Tyre  had 
strain  a  king  called  Marion.  Antony  presented  the 
vboie  country  between  Egypt  and  the  river  Eleu- 
tberas  to  (Meupatra,  but.  in  spite  of  her  intreaties  to 
the  contrary,  secured  Tyre  and  Sidon  in  their 
ancient  freedom.  (Joseph.  Ant.  xv.  4.  §  I.)  Bnt 
when  Augustus  visited  tlie  £a.^t,  B.  o.  20,  he  deprived 
them  of  their  liberties.     (Dion  Cass.  liv.  7.) 

Although  the  Roman  dominion  pot  an  end  to  the 
t'^Ktical  existence  of  Tyre  and  Siiaa,  they  retained 
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their  manofiKiuies  and  commerce  for  a  considerable 
period.  Hela,  who  probably  wrote  during  the  reign 
of  Claudius,  characterises  Sidon  as  "  adhnc  opulenta  " 
(L  12);  and  Pliny,  at  about  the  same  period,  adverts 
to  the  staple  tiade  of  Tyre  as  being  still  in  a 
flonrishing  condition  ("nunc  omnia  ejus  nobilitaa 
conchylio  atqne  purpura  constat,"  v.  17).  At  the 
instance  of  the  rhetorician  Paulns,  Hadrian,  as  we 
have  already  mentioned,  granted  to  Tyre  the  title  of 
metropolit.  It  was  the  residence  of  a  proconsul,  and 
the  chief  naval  station  on  the  coast  of  Syria.  During 
the  contest  of  Septimins  Severus  and  Pescennius 
Niger  for  imperial  power,  A.  D.  193,  Berytus  favoured 
the  cause  of  Niger,  Tyre  that  of  Septimios;  in  con- 
sequence of  which,  it  was  taken  and  burnt  by  the 
light  Mauritanian  troops  of  Niger,  who  committed 
great  shiughter.  (Herodian,  iii.  9,  §  10.)  Severus, 
after  his  success,  recruited  the  population  of  Tyre 
from  the  third  legion,  and,  as  a  reward  for  its 
attachment,  bestowed  on  it  the  Jul  Italicum  and 
the  title  of  colony.  (Ulpian,  Dig.  Ltg.  de  Cent. 
tit.  15;  Eckhel,  vol.  iii.  p.  387.)  In  the  time  of 
St.  Jerome,  towards  the  end  of  the  fourth  century, 
it  was  still  the  first  commercial  city  of  the  East 
( Comm.  ad  £zeh.  xxvi.  7,  xxvii.  2) ;  and  after  the 
deetruction  of  Berytus  by  an  earthquake  in  the 
reign  of  Justinian,  it  monopolised  the  manufacture  of 
imperial  purple,  which  it  had  previously  shared  with 
that  dty.  Beyond  thia  period  it  is  not  necessary  to 
pursue  the  history  of  Phoenicia.  We  shall  only  add 
that  Tyre  continued  to  flourish  under  the  mild 
dominion  of  the  caliphs,  and  that,  in  spile  of  all  the 
violence  which  it  suSoed  from  the  cmsadeni,  its 
proeperi^  was  not  utterly  anoihihited  till  the  con- 
quest of  Syria  by  the  Ottoman  Turks,  A.  D.  1516  ; 
a  result,  however,  to  which  the  discoveiy  of  the 
New  World,  and  of  a  route  to  Asia  by  the  Copt  oj 
Good  Bope,  likewise  contributed. 

V.  PoimcAL  CoNSTiTi;nos. 
Phoenicia  consisted  of  several  small  independent 
kingdoms,  or  rather  citiea,  which  were  sometimes 
united  with  and  sometimes  opposed  to  one  another, 
just  as  we  find  Canaan  described  at  the  time  when 
it  was  invaded  by  the  Israelites.  (Sttab.  xvi.  p.  754; 
Jotkua,  X.)  We  have  but  little  information  re- 
specting the  constitution  of  tliese  kingdoms.  The 
throne  was  commonly  hereditary,  but  the  people 
seem  to  have  possessed  a  right  of  election.  (Justin, 
xviii.  4.)  The  chief  priests  exercised  great  power, 
and  were  next  in  rank  to  the  king.  Thus  Sicharbas, 
or  Sichaeus,  cliief  priest  of  the  temple  of  Hercules, 
was  the  husband  of  Dido,  and  consequently  the 
brother-in-Uw  of  king  Pygmalion.  There  seems 
also  to  have  been  a  powerful  aristocracy,  but  on  what 
it  was  founded  is  unknown.  Thus  a  body  of  nobles, 
who  are  called  senators,  accompanied  the  «nigration 
of  Dido.  (Justin,  I.  c.)  During  the  interregnum  at 
Tyre  after  the  servile  insurrection,  the  government 
was  carried  on  by  elective  magistrates,  called  judges 
orsnffetes.  (Joseph.  e..i4j).  i.  21.)  This  institntloa 
also  obtained  si  Gades  and  Carthage,  and  probably 
in  all  the  western  colonies  of  Tyre.  (Liv.  xxviii.  37 ; 
conip.  Movei-s,  ii.  pt  i.  p.  534.)  Kings  existed  in 
Phoenicia  down  to  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great. 
(Arrian,  ii.  34.)  The  federal  constitution  of  Phoe- 
nicia resembled  a  Grecian  hegemony:  either  Tyre 
or  Sidon  was  always  at  the  head,  though  Arailos 
and  Byblus  likewise  had  kings.  During  the  earliest 
period  of  its  histoiy,  Sidon  appears  to  have  been 
the  leading  city ;  but  after  its  captiue  by  the  king 
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of  AscdoD,  and  the  emigratioo  <t  its  inhsbitaDts,  u 
alreadj  reUtad,  Tjre  became  dominast,  and  retained 
the  nipreniacy  till  the  Persian  oonqueet.  Confede- 
rations among  the  Phoenician  cities  for  aome  common 
object  ware  frequent,  and  are  mentioned  b;  Joehoa 
as  early  as  the  time  of  Hoaea  (xi.).  Snbeeqnently, 
the  great  conncil  of  the  Phoenicians  assembled  on 
these  occasions  at  Tripolis  (Diod.  xri.  41),  where,  as 
we  hare  already  said,  the  three  leading  towns, 
Sidon,  Tyre,  and  Aradua,  had  each  its  separate 
qoarter;  from  which  circumstance,  the  town  deriTed 
its  name.  Aradua,  however,  does  not  appear  to 
have  obtained  this  priTilegs  till  a  late  period  of 
Phoenician  history,  as  in  the  time  of  Ezekiel  it  was 
snboidinate  to  Tyre  (xxTii.  8,  sqq.) ;  and  Byblns, 
thoDgh  it  had  its  own  king,  and  is  sometimea  men- 
tiomKl  as  furnishing  marinere,  seems  never  to  have 
had  a  Toice  in  tlie  confederate  conncils.  The  popa- 
lation  of  Phoenicia  consisted  in  great  part  of  Blaves. 
Ita  military  force,  as  might  be  supposed  £ram  tba 
nature  of  the  country,  was  chiefly  naral ;  and  in 
order  to  defend  themselTSs  from  the  attacks  of  the 
Assyrians  and  Persians,  the  Phoenicians  were  com- 
pelled to  employ  mercenary  troops,  who  were  perhapa 
mostly  Africans.     (Diod.  L  e.;  Ezehet,  xzrii.) 

VL  Beuoioh. 

The  nature  of  the  Phoenidan  religion  can  only  be 
gathered  from  incidental  allusions  in  the  Greek  and 
Boman  writers,  and  in  the  Scriptnree.  A  fiiw  coins 
and  idols  have  been  found  in  Cyproa,  but  oounected 
only  with  the  local  Phoenician  religion  in  that 
bland.  The  most  systematic  account  will  lie  found 
in  the  Praeparatio  Svangeika  of  Euaebius,  where 
there  are  extracts  from  Sanconiatho,  professed  to 
have  been  translated  into  Greek  by  Pbilo  of  Byblus. 
It  would  be  too  long  to  enter  here  into  his  fanciful 
cosmogony,  which  was  of  an  athebtio  nature,  and 
was  characterised  chiefly  by  a  personification  of  the 
elements.  From  the  wind  KoUpia,  and  Baou,  his 
wife,  were  produced  Aeun  and  Protogonus,  the  first 
mortals.  These  bad  three  sons,  Light,  Fire,  and 
Flame,  who  produced  a  race  of  giants  from  whom  the 
mountains  were  named, — as  Caaius,  Libanns,  Anti- 
libanus  and  Brathy, — and  who  with  their  descend- 
ants discovered  the  Tariona  arts  of  life.  In  hter 
times  a  human  origin  was  asugned  to  the  gods,  that 
is,  they  were  regarded  as  deified  men ;  and  this  new 
theology  was  absurdly  grafted  on  the  old  cosmogony. 
Ellon  and  his  wife  Beruth  are  their  progenitors, 
who  dwelt  near  Byblus.  From  EUun  descends 
Ouranos  (Heaven),  who  weds  his  sister  Ge  (Earth), 
and  has  by  her  four  sons,  Ilus  (or  Cronos),  Betutus, 
Dagon,  and  Atlas  ;  and  three  danghteis,  Astarte, 
Bhea,  and  Dione.  Cronos,  grown  to  man's  estate, 
depoaea  his  father,  and  puts  to  death  hia  own  son 
Sadid,  and  one  of  bis  daughters.  Ouranos,  returning 
from  banishment,  is  treacherously  put  to  death  by 
Cronoe,  who  afterwards  traveb  about  the  world, 
establishing  Athena  in  Attica  and  making  Taot 
king  of  Egypt.     (Kenrick,  Phom.  p.  295.) 

Baal  and  Ashtaroth,  the  two  chief  divinities  of 
Phoenicia,  were  the  sun  and  moon.  The  name  of 
Baal  was  applied  to  Phoenician  kings,  and  Belua  is 
the  first  king  of  Assyria  and  Phoenicia.  At  a  later 
period  Baal  became  a  distinct  supreme  God,  and  the 
sun  obtained  a  separata  worship  (2  Kiagt,  zxiii.  5). 
As  the  supreme  god,  the  Greeks  and  Bomans  iden- 
tified him  with  their  Zeus,  or  Jupiter,  and  not  with 
Apollo.  Bel  or  Baal  wasalso  identified  with  the  planet 
Saturn.    We  find  his  name  prefixed  to  that  of  other 
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deities,  as  Baal-Pliegor,  the  god  of  Heentioaaiea;, 
Baal-Zebnb,  the  god  of  flies,  £^;  aa  well  as  to  that 
cS  many  places  in  which  he  had  temples,  aa  Bial- 
Gad,  Baal-Hainon,  &c.  Groves  on  elevated  places 
were  dedicated  to  hia  worship,  and  human  victims 
were  sometimes  oSered  to  him  as  well  as  to  HiMl 
(Cerent,  xix.  4,  S.)  He  was  worshipped  with  bnu 
tical  ritea,  his  votaries  crying  aloud,  and  cntiing 
themselves  with  knives  and  lancets.  Ashtaroth  or 
Astarte,  the  principal  female  divinity,  was  identified 
by  the  Greeks  and  Bomans  sometimes  with  Joao, 
sometimes  with  Venus,  though  pn^>eriy  and  on- 
gmally  she  represoited  the  moon.  The  principal 
seat  rf  her  warship  waa  Sidon.  She  was  symbolised 
by  a  heifer,  or  a  figure  with  a  heifer's  head,  and 
horns  resembling  the  crescent  moon.  The  name  of 
Astarte  waa  Phoenician  (Ps.  Lncian,  de  Dea  Sfr. 
c  4) ;  but  she  does  not  appear  with  that  appel!ali<n 
in  the  early  Greek  writers,  who  regard  Apliradiie, 
or  Venna  Urania,  as  the  principal  Phoenician  gud- 
desa.  Herodotus  (I  105,  131,  iiL  8)  says  that  her 
worship  waa  transferred  from  Ascakn,  its  oldest 
seat,  to  Cyprus  and  Cythera,  and  identifies  her  with 
the  Babylonian  Uylitta,  the  character  of  whose  mr- 
ship  waa  unequivocal.  Her  isginal  image  or  sym- 
bol, like  that  of  many  of  the  oUest  deities,  wu  a 
conical  stone,  aa  in  the  eaae  of  the  Paphian  Venu 
(Tac.  5.  U.  3.;  Max.  Tyr.  Dist.  38),  of  the  Cybds 
of  Pessinus  (Ut.  xxix.  11),  and  others.  In  Cjptu 
her  worship  deger,eraied  into  licentiousness,  but  the 
Cyprian  coins  bear  the  primitiTe  image  of  the  cMiical 
stone.  In  Carthage,  on  the  eontmy,  she  appeared 
a^  a  virgin,  with  martial  attributes,  and  was  wor- 
shipped with  severe  rites.  She  must  be  distinguished 
from  Ataigatis,  or  Derceto,  who  had  also  a  temple 
at  Ascalon,  and  was  represented  as  half  woman, 
half  fish.  It  is  characteristic  of  the  religioo  of  the 
Phoenicians,  that  though  they  adored  false  gods, 
they  were  not  so  much  idolaters  as  the  Egyptians, 
Greeks,  and  Bomans,  since  their  temples  had  either 
no  representation  of  the  deity,  or  only  a  rude  sym- 
bol. The  worship  of  Astarte  seems  to  have  beea 
first  coiTupled  at  Babylon.  Adonis,  who  had  been 
wounded  by  the  boar  on  Lebanon,  was  worshipped 
at  Aphaca,  about  7  miles  £.  of  Byblns,  near  the 
source  of  the  stream  which  bears  his  name,  and 
which  was  said  to  be  annually  reddened  with  his 
bluod.  (Zosim.  i.  58;  Ps.  Lucian,  de  Dea  Syr.  c  9.) 
By  the  Phoenicians  Adonis  was  also  resided  as  the 
sun,  and  his  death  typified  the  winter.  His  rites  at 
Aphaca,  when  abohshed  by  Constantine,  were  pd- 
luted  with  every  spedes  of  abomination.  (Eoseb. 
V.  Coutl.  ilk  55) 

Cronos,  or  Saturn,  is  said  by  the  Greek  and 
Latin  writers  to  hare  been  one  of  the  principal 
Pheenlcian  deities,  but  it  is  not  easy  to  identiff  him. 
Human  victims  formed  the  most  striking  feature  of 
his  worship;  but  he  was  an  epicure  difficult  to 
please,  and  the  most  acceptable  offering  was  an  only 
child.  (Porphyr.  dt  Ab$.  ii.  56;  Eoseb.  Laid. 
Coast,  i.  4.)  His  image  was  of  bronze  (Diod.  zx. 
14),  and,  according  to  the  description  of  Diodurns, 
resembled  that  of  Moloch  or  Milcom,  the  gcd  of 
the  Ammonites ;  but  human  sacrifices  were  offered 
to  several  Phoenician  deities. 

The  gods  hitherto  described  were  common  to  all 
the  Phoenicians;  Melkarth*,  whose  name  literally 


*  It  is  singular  that  the  name  of  Helcarth  read 
backwards  is,  with  the  exception  of  the  seooad  and 
hut  letters,  identicsl  witli  H«nwlt«, 
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deoctM  "IdDg  of  the  atj,'  was  pecnliar  to  tbe  Tj- 
riaiu.  Ha  appesra  in  Qreek  mjlhdogf  under  the 
sUf^tlj  altered  appellation  of  Melicertes.  Cicero 
(If.  D.  iii.  16)  calls  the  T}rriaii  Hercnlee  tbe  soil  of 
Jupiter  and  ^teria,  that  is  of  Baal  and  Ashtaroth. 
There  was  a  festival  at  T;rre  called  "  Tbe  Awakening 
of  Uemtles,"  which  aeenu  connected  with  his  cha- 
ncier as  a  son-god.  (Joseph.  Atit.  Tlii.  i.)  lo 
bis  temple  at  (jades  there  was  no  image,  and  his 
s^bol  was  an  erer-boming  fire. 

Another  Phoenician  deity  was  Dagon,  who  bad  a 
fish's  tail,  and  seems  to  have  been  identical  with 
tbe  Oannes  of  Babflonia. 

Tbe  Phoenician  goddess  Ooca  was  identified  by 
the  Greeics  with  Athena.  One  of  tbe  gates  of 
Thebes  was  named  after  her,  and.  idie  was  also  wor- 
shipped at  Corinth.  (Euphor.  ap.  SUph.  Byz.t.  «.; 
Hesjch.  t.  v.;  Tzetz.  ad  Lgcoph.  Cats.  658.)  It  is 
eren  probable  that  the  Athena  Polias  of  Athens 
was  derived  from  Thebes.  The  Palladinm  of  Troy 
WIS  also  of  Phoenician  origin. 

As  might  be  expected  among  a  maritime  people, 
the  Phoenicians  bad  several  marine  deities,  as  Po- 
seidon, NereuB,  and  Pontos.  Poseidon  was  wor- 
shipped at  Betytus,  and  a  marine  Jupiter  at  Sidop. 
Tbe  pseaent  deities  of  navigation  were,  however,  the 
Cabiri,  tbe  seat  of  whose  wonihip  was  also  at  Bery- 
tas,  and  whose  iinages,  nnder  the  name  of  Fataeci, 
were  placed  on  the  prows  of  Phoenician  ships. 
(Herod,  iii.  37.)  Tbey  were  tbe  sons  of  Hepbaestos, 
or  the  Egyptian  Pbta,  and  were  represented  as  ridi- 
cnkxis  little  pignuic  figures.  By  tbe  Greeks  and 
Bomans  they  were  identified  with  their  Anaces, 
Lares,  and  Penates.  Aescula|nus,  who  was  iden- 
tified with  tbe  air,  was  thar  brother,  and  abio  bad  a 
temple  at  Berytus.     (Pans.  vii.  S3.  §  6.) 

We  know  bat  little  of  tbe  religious  rites  and 
tacnd  festivities  of  tbe  Pboeniciana.  They  prac- 
tised circnmcision,  whieh  they  learned  from  tbe 
Egpytians;  but,  owing  to  their  intercourse  with  the 
Greeks,  the  rite  does  not  seem  to  have  been  very 
strictly  obeerved.  (Herod,  ii.  104;  Aristoph.  Av. 
SM.)  We  are  tmable  to  trace  their  speculative 
epnioos;  bat,  as  far  as  can  be  observed,  they  seem 
ts  have  been  material  and  atheistic,  and,  like  the 
Mber  Semitic  nations,  tbe  Phoenicians  had  no  idea 
<f  a  fdtare  state  of  existence. 

Vn.  Makxeus,  Literatcbs,  and  Ast. 

Tbe  commercial  habits  of  the  Phoenicians  did  not 
impair  their  warlike  spirit,  and  Chariton  (vii.  3) 
Rpnsents  tbe  Tyrians  as  ambitious  of  military 
glmy.  Their  reputatim  for  wisdom  and  enterprise 
peeps  oot  in  tbe  jealous  and  often  ironical  bitterness 
with  which  tbey  are  spoken  tt  by  Hebrew  writers. 
Their  wealth  and  power  was  envied  by  their  neigh- 
boon,  who  made  nse  of  their  services,  and  abused 
them  in  letom.  (Eaei.  xxzviii.  2,  12;  Itaiah, 
xxiii.  18.)  Tbe  Greeks  expressed  theu:  opinion  of 
Phoenician  subtlety  by  the  proverb  Xipm  wphs  tol- 
aunit  (Said.),  which  may  be  rendered  by  our  "  Set 
a  thief  to  catch  a  thief;"  and  their  repntation  for 
veraci^  vras  marked  by  the  saying  rfimriia  *oivi- 
«ui^,  "a  Phoenician  lie."  (Strab.  iiL  p.  170.)  Bat 
a  sneeessfiil  commercial  nation  is  always  liable  to 
impatatioos  of  this  description.  In  common,  and 
aoawtimes  in  confusion,  with  Syria,  Phoenicia  was 
deoooDced  by  the  Romans  for  the  cormption  of  its 
morals,  and  as  the  nursery  of  monntebsniis  and  mu- 
lieisas.  (Hor.  &t  i.  2.  1 ;  Jut.  iiL  62,  viii.  169 ; 
Atheo.  XT.  6&)    The  mimes  of  Tyre  and  Berytus 
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were  lenowned  ta  and  wide.    (Exp.  tot.  Uutdi, 
Hudson,  Oeogr,  Mm.  iiL  p.  6.) 

Ancient  authority  almost  unanimously  attributes 
tbe  invention  of  an  alphabet  to  the  Phoenicians. 
Lucan  (Phan.  iii.  220)  ascribes  the  use  of  writing 
to  them  before  the  invention  of  the  papyrus  in  Egypt. 
The  Phoenician  Cadmus  was  reputed  lo  have  intro- 
duced tbe  use  of  writing  among  the  lonians ;  and 
Herodotus  says  that  he  saw  the  Cadmean  letters  at 
Thebes.  (Herod,  v.  58,  59;  Plin.  vii.  57;  Diod.  v. 
24;  Tac.  Am.  xL  14;  Mela,  i.  12,  &c.)  The  in- 
scriptions found  in  Thera  and  Meios  exhibit  the  oldest 
forms  of  Greek  letters  hitherto  discovered ;  and  these 
islands  were  colonised  by  Phoenicians.  Ko  inscriptions 
hare  been  found  in  Phoenicia  itself ;  but  from  several 
discovered  in  Phoenician  cdoniea  —  none  of  which, 
however,  are  older  than  the  fourth  century  B.  c.^ 
tbe  Phoenician  alphabet  is  seen  to  consist,  like  the 
Hebrew,  of  twenty-two  letters.  It  was  probably  more 
scanty  at  first,  since  the  Greek  alphabet,  which  was 
borrowed  from  it,  consisted  originally  of  only  sixteen 
letters  (Plin.  L  c);  and,  according  to  Irenaeus 
(adv.  Baera.  ii.  41),  tlie  old  Hebrew  alphabet  had 
only  fifteen.  The  nse  of  hieroglyphics  in  Egypt 
was,  in  all  probability,  older.  (Tac  L  e.)  The 
connection  of  this  Phonetic  system  with  the  Phoe- 
nician alphabet  cannot  be  traced  with  any  certainty; 
yet  it  is  probable  that  tbe  bitter  is  only  a  mora 
simple  and  practical  adaptation  of  it.  The  names 
of  tbe  Phoenician  letters  denote  some  natural  object, 
as  al^h,  an  ox,  beVi,  a  house,  daleth,  a  door,  &c., 
whence  it  has  been  conjectured  that  the  figures  of 
these  objects  were  taken  to  represent  tbe  sounds  of 
tbe  respective  lettere;  but  the  resemblance  of  tbe 
forms  is  rather  fanciful. 

Babylonian  bricks,  inscribed  with  Phoenician  cha- 
racters, have  long  been  known,  and  indicate  the 
residence  of  Phoenicians  at  Babylon.  In  the  recent 
discoveries  at  Nmereh  other  bricks  have  been  found 
with  inscriptions  both  in  the  Phoenician  and  cuneiform 
character,  Phoenician  inscriptions  have  also  been 
discovered  in  Egypt,  but  in  an  Aramaean  dialect. 
(Gesen.  Moo.  I'hoen.  lib.  ii.  c  9.)  The  purest  ex- 
amples of  tbe  Phoenician  alphabet  are  found  in  the 
inscriptions  of  Malta,  Athens,  Cyprus,  and  Sardinia, 
and  on  tbe  coins  of  Phoenicia  and  Sicily. 

The  original  literature  of  tbe  Phoenicians  has 
wholly  perialied,  and  even  in  Greek  translations  but 
little  has  been  preserved.  Their  earliest  works  seem 
to  have  been  chiefly  of  a  philosophical  and  theulngical 
nature.  Of  their  two  oldest  writers,  Sancboniatbo 
and  Mochas,  or  Moschus,  of  SMaa,  accounto  will  be 
found  in  the  Dictmuirg  of  Biography  and  My- 
thology, as  well  aa  a  discussion  of  tbe  question  re- 
specting the  graoineness  of  tbe  remains  attributed 
to  the  former;  on  which  subject  tbe  reader  may  also 
consult  Lobeck  (Aglaophamiu,  ii.  p.  1264,  sqq.), 
Orelli  (Sanchoniathonu  Fragm.  p.  xiii.  sqq.),  Crea- 
zer  (Symbolik,  pt  i.  p.  110,  3rd  ediu).  Movers 
(Die  Phmizier,  \.  f.  120,  sqq.;  and  in  tbe  Jahr- 
Mcher  fur  Theologie  u.  chrittL  Philotophie,  1836, 
voL  viL  pt.  i.),  and  Kenrick  (Phoenicia,  cb.  xLX 
Later  Phoenician  writers  are  known  only  nnder 
Greek  names,  as  Theodotos,  Hypsicrates,  Philo- 
stratus,  tec,  and  blend  Greek  legends  with  their 
native  authorities.  We  learn  firom  Josephus  (e. 
Apiim.  i.  17)  that  thera  were  at  Tyra  public  re. 
cords,  very  carefully  kept,  and  extending  through  a 
long  series  of  years,  upon  which  the  later  histories 
seem  to  liave  been  founded ;  but  unfortnnatoly  these 
tutve  all  iierished.    Thus  we  are  deprived  of  the 
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annab  of  om  of  the  oldeat  and  most  RRUurkable 
people  of  intiqiiity;  and,  by  a  perrene  fate,  the  in- 
ventors of  letter!  have  been  deprived  of  that  benefit 
which  their  discorerj  haa  bestowed  on  other,  and 
often  leaa  distingoiahed,  nations  which  kaTa  bor- 
rowed it 

The  arithmetical  sjstam  of  the  Phoenicians  re- 
sembled that  of  the  Egyptians.  The  units  were 
marked  by  simple  strokes,  whilst  10  was  denoted 
either  by  a  horizontal  line  or  by  a  semicircle;  20  by 
the  letter  s ;  and  100  had  also  a  special  mark,  with 
strokes  for  the  unite  deootinf;  additional  hundreds. 
(Gesen.  JIfbis.  Phoen.  i.  I.  c.  6.)  Their  weights  and 
measures  were  nearly  the  same  as  those  of  the 
Jews. 

The  Phoenicians,  and  more  particularly  the  Si- 
dnnians,  excelled  in  the  glyptic  and  plastic  arts. 
Their  drinking  vessels,  of  gold  and  silver,  are  fre- 
quently mentioned  in  Homer;  as  the  silver  vase 
which  Achilles  proposed  as  the  reward  of  the  victor  in 
the  funeral  games  in  honour  of  Patroclus  (TUad,  xxiii. 
743),  and  the  bowl  given  to  Telenischus  by  Mene- 
laus.  (OA  iv.  618 ;  ooiiip.  Strab.xvi.  p^  757.)  The 
Phoenicians  probably  also  manufactured  fictile  and 
glass  vases ;  but  the  origin  of  the  vases  called  Phoe- 
nician, (bund  in  Southern  Italy,  rests  on  no  certain 
authority.  They  ptuticniariy  excelled  in  works  in 
bronze.  Thus  the  pilUrs  which  ther  cast  for  Solo- 
mon's temple  were  18  cubits  in  hei);ht  and  12  in 
circumference,  with  capitals  5  cubits  high.  From 
the  nature  of  their  coontry  theu:  architecture  most 
have  consisted  more  of  wood  than  of  stone ;  but  they 
must  have  attained  to  great  art  in  the  preparation 
of  the  materials,  ^nce  those  designed  for  the  temjde 
of  Solomon  required  no  further  labour,  bat  only  to 
be  put  together,  when  they  arrived  at  Jerusalem. 
The  internal  decorations  were  carvings  in  olive-wood, 
cedar,  and  gold.  The  Phoenicians  do  not  appear  to 
have  excelled  in  sculpture.  This  was  probably 
owing  to  the  nature  of  their  religion.  Their  idols 
were  not,  like  those  of  Greece  aiid  Rome,  elaborate 
representations  of  the  human  form,  but  mere  rude  and 
shapeless  stones  called  Baetuli;  and  frequently  their 
temples  were  entirely  empty.  Figures  of  the  Phoe- 
nician Venus,  but  of  very  rude  sculpture,  have,  bow- 
ever,  been  found  in  Cyprus.  The  Phuenidan* 
brought  to  great  perfection  the  art  of  earring  and 
inlaying  in  ivory,  and  the  manufacture  of  jewellery 
and  female  ornaments,  which  proved  of  such  irre- 
sistible attraction  to  the  Grecian  and  Jewish  women, 
as  may  be  seen  in  the  story  of  Eumaens  in  Homer 
(Odxv.  415),  and  in  tlie  indignant  denunciations 
of  Isaiah  (iii.  19).  They  likewise  excelled  in  the 
art  of  engraving  gems.  (2  Chron.  ii.  14.)  Music 
is  said  to  have  been  an  invention  of  the  Sidonians 
(Sanchoniath.  p.  32,  ed.  Orell.),  and  a  peculiar  sort 
of  cithara  was  called  Kvpolxiivif,  (Athen.  iv.  183.) 

VIII.  HaMUFACIOBES,  CoMMEUCE,  AND  NaTI- 
OATION. 

The  staple  manufacture  of  Phoenicia  was  the 
celebrated  purple  dye ;  but  it  was  not  a  monopoly. 
Ezekiel  (xxvii.  7)  characterises  the  purple  dye  as 
coming  from  Greece;  and  Egypt  and  Arabia  also 
manufactured  it,  but  of  vegetable  materials.  The 
peculiarity  of  the  Phoenician  article  was  that  it  was 
obtained  firom  fish  of  the  genera  bnccinum  and 
murex,  wliich  were  almost  peculiar  to  the  Phoenician 
coast,  and  which  even  there  were  found  in  perfection 
only  on  the  rocky  part  between  the  Tyrian  Climax 
and  the  promontory  of  Carmel.     The  liquor  is  con. 
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tanned  in  a  little  vein  or  canal  which  fijkiws  tlit 
spiral  line  of  these  molluscs,  aod  yields  bat  a  vny 
small  drop.  The  flnid,  which  is  extracted  with  i 
painted  instrument,  is  of  a  yellowish  white,  or  cram 
colour,  and  smells  like  garlic.  If  applied  to  liDeg, 
cotton,  or  wool,  and  exposed  to  a  strong  E^ht, 
it  successively  becomes  green,  blue,  red,  ud  deep 
purple  ;  and  when  washed  in  soap  and  water  a 
bright  and  permanent  crimson  is  produced.  TU 
bnccinum,  which  is  so  named  frmn  its  tniin[et 
shape,  is  fbimd  on  rocks  near  the  shore,  but  ths 
morex  must  be  dredged  in  deep  water.  The  hiter, 
in  its  general  torm,  resembles  the  burcbmro,  but 
is  rougher  and  more  s^nous.  The  Helix  iaatliiu, 
also  found  on  the  Phoenician  coast,  yields  a  similir 
fluid.  The  superiority  of  the  Tyrian  por]>le  wu 
owing  to  the  abnndance  and  quality  of  the  fish,  tnd 
probably  also  to  some  chemical  secret.  Tlie  best 
acooonts  of  these  fish  will  be  foand  in  Aiistotlt 
{a.  Anm.  lib.  v.)  sod  Pliny  (iz.  61.  s.  62) ;  sod  es- 
pecially in  a  paper  of  Reaumur  in  the  JUfmoira  ii 
I'Acadimie  da  Scienea,  1711;  and  of  the  rnssn- 
factnre  of  the  purple  in  Amati,  Se  Jieitiiutime  Ptr- 
purarmn,  and  Don  Michaele  Rosa,  Diaertaaim 
Jelie  Porpora  »  ddlt  Materie  KuCiorM  pram  jS 
Antiehi.  The  trade  seems  to  have  been  confined  t» 
Tyre,  though  the  poets  speak  of  Sidonian  purple, 
(Ovid,  Tr.  iv.  2.  27.)  Tyre,  under  the  Romans, 
had  the  exclusive  privilege  of  manufacturing  the 
imperial  purple,  and  decrees  were  pramulgated  pn>- 
hibiting  its  use  by  all  except  magistrates.  (Fin. 
Vopise.  AureL  e.  45 ;  Suet.  Aero,  32.)  The  msoo- 
facture  seems  to  have  fioorished  till  the  capcnrn  d 
Constantinople  by  the  Turks. 

As  Tyre  was  £uned  for  its  purple,  so  Sidon  was 
renowned  for  its  gloss,  which  was  made  frctn  tbi 
fine  sand  on  the  coast  near  Mount  CarmeL  Pliny 
(xxxvi,  65)  describes  its  discovery  as  accidental 
Some  merchants  who  had  arrived  on  this  coast  with 
a  cargo  of  natron,  employed  some  lumps  of  it, 
instead  of  stones,  to  prop  np  their  cauldron  i  and  the 
natron  being  melted  by  the  heat  of  the  fire,  produceda 
stream  of  glass  on  the  sand.  It  is  probable,  however, 
that  the  art  was  derived  from  Egypt,  when  it  floa- 
riabed  in  very  ancient  times.  The  Sidonians  made  nss 
of  the  blowjape,  the  lathe  or  wheel,  and  the  graver. 
They  also  cast  glass  mirrors,  and  were  probably  ac- 
quainted with- the  art  of  imitating  predous  stones  by 
means  of  glass.  (Plin.  {.  c.)  The  Phoenicians  were 
also  famous  for  the  manufacture  of  cloth,  fine  linen, 
and  embroidered  robes,  ss  we  see  in  the  descriptioQ 
of  those  brought  from  Sidon  by  Paris  (r4wXoi  nM>- 
wotKt\ot,  tpTj/a  ymtuKor  StSarimr,  lUai,  vi.  289)) 
and  in  Scriptural  allusions.  (2  Chron.  iL  14,  &c.) 
Phoenicia  was  likewise  celebrated  for  its  perfumes, 
(Jnv.  viii.  159 ;  Plin.  xi.  3.  s.  2.) 

Assyria  and  Egypt,  as  well  as  Phoenicia,  had 
reached  a  high  pitch  of  civilisation,  yet  the  geogra- 
phical position  of  the  former,  and  the  habits  and 
policy  of  the  latter,  prevented  them  from  enomn- 
nicating  it.  On  the  Phoenicians,  therefore,  devolved 
the  beneficent  task  of  civilising  mankind  by  means 
of  commerce,  for  which  their  maritime  situatico  oo 
the  borders  of  Europe  and  Asia  admirably  fitteJ 
them.  Their  original  occupatioo  was  that  of  mere 
carriera  of  the  produce  and  nuuiufiuturas  of  Assyria 
and  Egypt  (Herod,  i.  1);  bnt  their  maritinie  supe- 
riority led  them  to  combine  with  it  the  professian  of 
piracy,  which  in  that  age  was  not  recorded  as  dis- 
gracoftd.  (Thncyd,  I  5 :  Horn.  Od.  xv.  415.  &e.) 
They  were  especially  noted  as  slave-dealen.  (Berad. 
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ii.  54 ;  Horn.  Od.  lir.  285.)  Tlie  impnrtalion  of 
cloths,  trinkets,  &C.,  in  Phoenician  ships,  is  oon- 
sUotl;  alladed  to  in  the  Homeric  poems;  but  the 
Phoenicians  are  as  constantly  described  as  a  crafty 
deoeiifiil  lace,  who  were  erer  bent  on  entrapping  the 
unwary.  {/L  ti.  290,  xxiiL  743,  &c)  It  would 
be  absurd,  howcrer,  to  tappoM  that  they  were  always 
fraudulent  in  their  dodings.  Ezekis)  (zzvii.) 
draws  a  glowing  picture  of  their  commerce  and  of 
the  splendour  of  their  vessels.  Fmn  his  description 
we  may  gather  the  foUowing  particnbus.  The  trsde 
of  the  Phoenician!  with  the  Erythraean  sea,  com- 
prised spices,  Diyrrh,  frankincense,  predons  stones, 
and  gold-sand.  The  coast  of  Africa  S.  ol  Bab-el- 
Jfattdeb  produced  frankincense  and  spices  superior 
to  thoM  of  Arabia.  The  cotton  garments  mentioned 
by  the  prophet  were  probably  Indian  fabrics,  and 
the  "bright  iron"  Indian  steeL  Ezekiel  mentions 
only  linen  as  forroiog  their  trade  with  Egypt,  but 
we  know  that  tbey  also  drew  their  supplies  k  com 
£rom  thence.  (/saioA,  xxiii.  3.)  In  return  for  these 
commodities,  the  Phoenicians  supplied  the  Egyptians 
with  wine,  with  ssplialt  for  their  embalmments,  and 
pmbably  with  incense  fur  their  temples.  (Herod, 
iii.  6;  biod.  xiz.  99.)  Their  traffic  with  Syria  and 
Uesopotamia,  besides  the  indigenous  prodncts  of 
those  countries,  probably  included  Indian  articles, 
which  came  by  that  route.  Babylon,  which  is  called 
by  Ezekiel  (xvii.  4)  a  city  of  merchants,  must  have 
been  a  phuw  of  great  trade,  and  besides  the  traffic 
which  it  carried  on  by  means  of  its  canal  commnni- 
catioa  with  the  Tigris,  had  manufsctures  of  its  own, 
espacially  embroideries.  With  Nineveh  also,  while 
it  floarished,  the  Phoenicians  must  have  had  an  ex- 
tensive commerce.  The  neighbouring  Judaea  fur- 
nished them  with  wheat, grape-hooey,  oil, and  balm; 
and  firom  the  pastoral  nations  of  Arabia  they  pto- 
rured  sheep  and  goats.  Proceeding  to  more  northern 
reeions,  we  find  Damascus  supplying  them  with 
white  wool  and  the  precious  wine  of  Helbon.  Ar- 
menia and  the  countries  borderbig  on  die  southern  and 
(•stem  shores  of  the  Enxine —  the  modem  Gtorgia 
and  Cirauna — furnished  horses,  mules,  and  slaves ; 
also  copper  and  the  tunny  fish.  Phoenicia  had 
oodoobtodly  great  commercial  intercourse  with 
Greece,  as  is  evident  Aom  the  fact  that  the  Grecian 
names  tar  the  principal  objecta  of  oriental  commerce, 
especially  spices  and  perfumes,  were-  derived  from 
the  Phoenicians.  (Herod,  iii.  1 1 1.)  '  In  the  time 
of  Socrates  a  Phoenician  Tessel  seems  regnlarly  to 
bare  visited  the  Peiraeeus.  (Xenoph.  Oecon,  c.  8.) 
Tarshisb,  or  Tartessus,  the  modem  Andalvtia,  was 
the  aonroe  whence  the  Phoenicians  derived  their 
silver,  iron,  tin,  and  lead.  Silver  was  so  abundant 
in  this  coontry  that  they  substituted  it  for  the 
masses  of  lead  which  served  as  anchors.  At  a  Uter 
period  they  procured  their  tin  from  Britain.  They 
appear  also  to  hare  traded  on  the  NW.  coast  of 
Africa  aa  £»  as  Senegal,  as  well  as  to  the  Fortunate 
Inlanda,  or  Cemaria,  They  must  also,  of  course, 
have  carried  on  a  great  trade  with  their  many  colonies, 
which  there  will  be  occasion  to  enumerate  in  the 
foUowing  section.  It  is  remarkable  that  Esekiel 
always  describes  the  nations  as  bringing  their  wares 
to  the  Phoenicians,  and  tlie  latter  are  not  mentioned 
as  going  forth  to  fetch  them.  The  caravan  trade 
most  at  that  time  have  been  in  the  hands  of  the 
nomad  Syrian  and  Arabian  tribes  by  whom  the 
Pboeniciaos  were  surrounded,  and  the  busineas  of 
the  latter  consisted  in  distributing  by  voyages  to 
the  wioos  ooasti  of  the  Hediterranean  the  articles 
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whieh  Laa  thos  been  brongbt  to  them  overland. 
(Herod.  LI.)  At  a  Utor  period,  huwever,  they 
seem  to  have  themselves  engaged  in  the  caravan 
trade,  and  we  have  already  mentioned  tbeir  journeys 
in  I  he  track  of  Alexander.  Their  pedhtrs,  or  ntaU 
doHlers,  probably  traversed  Syria  and  Palestine  from 
tlie  earliest  times.  (iVotier&s,  xxxL  24;  Itaitih, 
xxiii.  8.)  In  some  foreign  towns  the  Phoenicians 
hiid  factories,  or  settlements  for  the  purposes  of 
trade.  Thus  the  Tyrians  had  a  fibh-market  at 
Jerusalem  {Nehemiah,  xiii.  16),  chiefly  perhaps  fi>r 
the  salted  tunnies  which  tliey  brought  from  the 
Enxiue.  Tliey  had  also  a  settlement  at  Memphis 
(Herod,  ii.  1 12),  and,  after  the  close  of  the  wars 
between  the  Greeks  and  Persians,  at  Athens,  as 
already  related,  as  well  as  in  other  phices. 

In  their  original  seats  on  the  Persian  Gulf  the 
Phoenicians  used  only  rafts  (Plin.  vii.  57) ;  but  on 
the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean  Ihey  constructed 
regular  vessels.  In  their  early  voyages,  which 
combined  piracy  with  trade,  they  probably  employed 
the  penteconitr,  a  long  and  swift  vessel  of  50  oars. 
(Comp.  Herod.  L  163.)  The  trireme,  or  ship  of  war, 
and  gauht,  or  tub-like  merchantnum  adapted  for 
stowage,  which  took  its  name  from  a  milk-pail, 
were  hiter  inventions.  (Ibid.  iii.  136.)  The  excel- 
leflt  arrangements  of  a  Phoenician  vessel  are  de- 
scribed in  a  passage  of  Xenoplion  before  cited. 
(Oecon.  8  ;  cf.  Ueliodur.  v.  18 :  Itaiah,  ii.  16.)  We 
have  already  described  the  Pataeci,  or  figure-heads 
of  their  veaals.  The  Phoenicians  were  the  first  to 
steer  by  observation  of  the  stars  (Plin.  vii.  56 ; 
Uanil  i.  297,  sqq.) ;  and  could  thus  venture  out  to 
sea  whilst  the  Greeks  and  Komans  were  still  creeping 
along  the  coast.  Astronomy  indeed  had  been  pre- 
viously studied  by  the  Egyptians  and  Babylonians, 
but  the  Phoenicians  were  the  first  who  appUed 
arithmetic  to  it,  and  thus  made  it  piactically  useful. 
(Strab.  xvl  767.)  Herodotus  (iv.  42)  relates  a 
story  that,  at  the  instance  of  Neoo,  king  of  Egypt,  a 
Phoenician  vessel  circumnavigated  Africa,  setting 
off  from  the  Bed  Sea  and  returning  by  the  Mediter- 
ratiean ;  and  though  the  &tfaer  of  history  doubted 
the  account  himself,  yet  the  details  which  he  gives 
are  in  themselves  so  probable,  and  the  assertion  of 
the  cuxnmnavigators  that  they  had  the  sun  on  their 
right  hand,  or  to  the  N.  of  them,  as  must  really 
have  been  the  case,  is  (o  onlikely  to  have  been  in- 
vented, that  there  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  for 
doubting  the  achievement.  (Comp.  Rennell,  Geogr.  of 
Bend^ut,  p.  682,  sqq. ;  Giote,  BiiL  of  Greece, 
ui.  pp.  877,  sqq.) 

IX.    Couxxaa. 

The  fonndation  of  colonies  forms  so  marked  a 
feature  in  Phoenician  history,  that  it  is  necessary  to 
give  a  general  sketch  of  the  colonial  system  of  the 
Phoenicians,  although  an  account  of  each  settlement 
appears  under  its  proper  head.  Then-  position  made 
them  a  commercial  and  maritime  people,  and  the 
nature  of  their  country,  which  would  not  admit  of 
a  great  increase  of  inhabitants,  led  them  to  phut 
colonies.  Before  the  rise  of  the  maritime  power  of 
the  Greeks  they  had  the  command  of  the  sea  for 
many  centuries,  and  their  coloni:tation  thus  proceeded 
without  intermptiun.  Their  settlements,  like  tliose 
of  the  Greeks,  were  of  tlie  true  nature  of  colonies, 
and  not,  like  the  Boman  system,  mere  military  occu- 
IHilions  ;  that  is,  a  portion  of  the  population  migrated 
to  and  settled  in  these  distant  ponsessions.  Hence 
they  resembled   our  own  culonics  in  America  or 
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AastralU,  as  distm'f^hed  from  oar  occupation  of 
India.  A  modern  writsr  has,  with  mach  eruditicD  and 
ingenaitf,  endearoured  to  trace  th«  pngitM  of 
Pboenidan  ooioniiation  from  the  thicefbld  ejrcle  of 
ancient  myths  respecting  the  wanderings  o(  Bel  or 
Baal  —the  Cronoe  of  the  Greeks,  and  patron  god  of 
Byblns  and  BeiTtos ;  of  Astarte  or  lo  (Venos- 
Urania),  who  was  especially  worshipped  at  Sidon ; 
and  of  Uelcarth  or  the  Tjrian  Hercules.  (Movers, 
Pkom.  Tol.  ii.  pu  ii.  ch.  a.)  With  these  myths  are 
oorobined  the  legends  of  the  rape  of  Eoropa,  of  the 
wanderings  of  Cadmoa  and  Harmonia,  of  Helen, 
Dido,  &C.  That  some  portion  of  historical  truth 
may  lie  at  the  bottom  of  these  myths  can  hardly  be 
dispnted ;  but  a  critical  discussion  of  them  would 
require  more  space  than  can  be  here  derated  to  the 
tnbjeet,  and  we  most  therefore  content  onrselres 
with  ^rinf;  a  short  sketch  of  what  seems  to  be  the 
most  probable  march  of  Phoenician  colonisation. 

Cyprus,  which  lay  within  sight  of  Phoenicia,  was 
probably  one  of  the  first  places  colonised  thence. 
Its  name  of  Chittim,  mentioned  in  Genesis  (x.),  is 
preserred  in  that  of  Citinm,  its  chief  town.  (Cic. 
/*»•.  ir.  SO.)  Paphoe  and  PaUepaphoa,  at  the 
SW.  extremity  of  the  island,  and  Golgos,  near  the 
SE.  point,  were  the  chief  seats  of  the  worship  of 
Venas-Urania,  the  propagation  of  which  marked 
the  progress  of  Phoenician  colonisation.  The  origin 
of  ^e  colony  is  likewise  shown  by  the  l^;end  of 
the  conquest  of  Cyprus  by  Belus,  king  of  Sidon 
( — "  turn  Belus  opimnm  Vastabat  Cypmm,  et  victor 
ditione  tenebaC  Virg.  Am  i.  621,  ef  t&.  Serr.),  who 
was  the  reputed  .founder  of  Citium,  Uipathus,  and 
other  Cyprian  towns.  (Alex.  Ephes.  in  Slephan.  v. 
Aebr*)0at.)  A  great  many  Phoenician  inscriptions 
have  been  found  in  this  island.  Hence  the  Phoe- 
nicians seem  to  have  proceeded  to  the  coast  of  Asia 
Minor,  the  islands  of  the  Greek  Archipelago,  and  the 
coast  of  Greece  itself.  Phoenician  myths  and  tra- 
ditions are  interwoven  with  the  earliest  history  of 
Gi^ece,  and  long  precede  the  Trojan  War.  Such 
are  the  Intends  of  Agenor  in  Cilicia,  of  Enropa  in 
Rhodes  and  Crete,  of  Cadmus  in  Tbaaos,  Boaotia, 
Euboea  and  Thera.  Rhodes  seems  to  have  been 
early  vi^iited  by  the  Phoenicians;  and,  if  it  did  not 
actually  become  tlieir  cdony,  there  are  at  leant 
numerous  traces  that  they  were  once  predominant  in 
tlie  island.  It  is  mentioned  in  Genesi.s  (x.  4)  in  con- 
nection with  Citinm  and  Tartessus.  (C»inp.  Epiphau. 
adv.  Baertt.  30  25,  and  Horere,  vol.  ii.  pt.  ii.  p. 
248,  note  127.)  Conon,  a  writer  who  flourished  in 
the  Augustan  period,  mentioiu  that  the  Heliades, 
the  ruling  dynasty  in  Rhodes,  were  expelled  by  the 
Phoenicians  (Fab.  47,  op.  Phot.  p.  187),  and 
numerous  other  tradiiions  testify  their  occupation  of 
the  island.  Tracee  of  the  Phoenicians  may  also  be 
found  in  Crete,  though  tliey  are  fiunter  there  than 
at  Rhodes.  It  is  the  scene  of  the  myth  of  Europe, 
the  Sidmian  Astarte ;  and  the  towns  of  Itanos,  which 
also  bore  the  name  of  Araden  (Staph.  B. «.  r.  'Itu^i  ; 
Hierod.  §  I) ;  AcU,  xxvit.  12),  Lebena,  and  Phoe- 
nice,  were  reputed  to  have  been  founded  by  them. 
We  learn  from  Thucydides  (i.  8)  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  Cyclades  were  colonised  by  Phoenicians. 
There  are  traces  of  them  in  Cilicia,  Lycia.  and 
Caria.  We  have  already  alluded  to  their  intimate 
connection  with  the  last-named  country,  and  Thucy- 
dides, in  the  passage  just  cited,  mixes  the  Carians 
and  Phoenicians  together.  Chios  and  Samoa  are 
also  connected  with  the  Phoenicians  by  ancient 
myths;  and  at  Teoedos,  Melicertss,  worshipped  with 
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the  lacrifice  of  mfimts,  is  the  Tyrian  Medarth,  sho 
called  Palaemon  by  the  Greeka.  (Lyoophr.  Coo. 
229.)  There  are  traces  of  Phoenician  oaknies  in 
Bithynia,  bnt  not  more  eastward  in  the  Enxiiie, 
though  it  cannot  be  doubled  that  thdr  voyaga  ex- 
tended farther.  Mythological  analogies  indicate 
their  presence  in  Imbroa  and  Lemnos,  aui  then  tit 
distinct  historical  evidences  of  their  settlements  in  tb« 
neighbouring  island  of  Thasos.  Herodotus  bad 
himself  beheld  the  gigantic  traces  of  their  miDig; 
operatioas  there,  in  which  they  appeared  to  hart 
turned  a  whole  mountain  npside.down  (vi.  47) 
The  hble  ran,  that  they  had  come  thither  is  ttarcb 
of  Europe.  (Id.  IL  44.)  They  had  also  settlements 
for  the  purposes  of  mining  at  Mount  Pangaens,  <ia 
the  opposite  coast  of  Thrace.  (Plin.  viL  57;  Stub. 
xiv.  p.  680  )  AcocnxJing  to  Strabo  (x.  p.  447), 
Cadmus  and  his  Anhi  once  dwelt  at  Chakis  in 
Euboea,  having  crossed  over  from  Boeotia.  Of  the 
settlement  of  the  Phoenicians  in  the  latter  codduv, 
there  is  historical  testimony,  to  whatever  rredibilitj 
the  legend  of  Cadmus  may  be  entitkd.  (Herod,  r. 
57).  The  name  of  'Otko,  or  Onca,  by  which 
Minerva  was  worshipped  at  Thebes,  and  which  was 
also  given  to  one  of  the  city  gates,  was  pare  Phee- 
nician.  (Euphor.  of  SUpk.  S.t.v.:  cf.  Pansin.  ii. 
12.)  From  Thebes  the  Cadmeans  were  expelled 
by  the  Argives,  and  retired  among  the  Enchelees,  in 
Illyrian  people  (Herod,  v.  61);  and  lllyrins,a  Hmaf 
Cadmus  arid  Harmonia,  was  said  to  have  given  name 
to  their  country.  (Apollod.  iii.  S.  §  4.)  Tlie 
Paphians,  the  andent  inhabitants  of  Cephallenis, 
were  the  reputed  descendants  of  Cadmus.  (OA/u. 
XV.  426.) 

To  cdonise  Sidly  required  bolder  navigatkn; 
bat  with  the  instinct  of  a  commercial  and  maritiim 
people,  the  Phoenicians  seized  its  promontories  and 
adjacent  isles  Ibr  the  purpose  of  trading  with  the 
natives.  (Thncyd.  vi.  2.)  Subsequently,  however, 
they  were  gradually  driven  form  their  poesesaoDs  by 
the  growing  power  of  the  Greek  colonies  in  that 
island,  and  were  ultimately  confined  to  its  KW, 
comer  (/6.),  which  was  the  nearest  point  to  Car- 
thage. Daedalus,  an  epithet  of  Hephaestoe,  the 
father  of  the  Phoenician  Cabin,  is  represented  as 
flying  from  Crete  to  Sidly.  (Died.  iv.  77.)  The 
Venus  of  Mount  Eryx  was  probably  of  Phoenician 
origin  from  the  veneration  paid  to  her  by  the  Car- 
thaginians. (Aelian,  H.  Ait.  iv.  2;  Aihen.  ix.  f, 
934.)  An  inscriptioa  jirand  at  Segeeta  mentions  a 
priestess  of  Venus-Urania,  which  was  the  Phoenician 
Venus.  (Rhein.  ifu$.  vol.  iv.  p.  91.)  There  is  some 
difficulty,  however,  with  regard  to  the  temples  of  this 
deity,  from  tlie  attempts  which  have  frequently  been 
made  to  connect  them  with  the  vranderings  of  the 
Trojans  after  the  captura  of  thdr  city.  Thus 
Dionysins  of  Halicamassns  (.<int  /i.  i.  20)  at- 
tributes the  temple  of  Venus  at  Cythera  to  Aeneas, 
whilst  by  Heraiotua  (i.  105)  it  is  assigned  to  the 
Phoenicians.  The  migration  of  the  latter  to  the 
western  side  of  Sidly  must  have  taken  j^ce  aitei 
the  year  736  B.  a,  the  date  of  the  arrival  of  the 
Greek  colonists.  There  are  no  traces  of  the  Phce- 
nidaiis  in  Italy,  bat  the  islands  between  Sidly  and 
Africa  seem  to  have  been  occupied  by  Ihem. 
Diodoma  (v.  12)  mentions  Melite,  or  ifaila,  as  s 
Phoenician  colony.  In  later  times,  however,  it  was 
occupied  by  the  Carthaginians,  so  that  here,  as  in 
the  rest  of  these  islands,  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish 
whether  the  antiquities  belong  to  them,  or  to  the 
Phoenicians.    Farther  westward  we  may  trade  the 
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litter  in  Strdhik,  where  Clsndira  (^Bett.  Gild.  520) 
nentiam  Cunlis  as  fbonded  by  the  Tjruuui,  in  con- 
tndistiiietioii  to  Sold,  foaoded  by  the  Carthaginiwui. 
And  the  eoina  of  Aebtuna  (/riba)  seem  to  denote 
the  oocnpatioo  of  it  by  the  Phoenicians,  ainoe  they 
have  emblems  of  the  Cabiriac  wonhipL 

The  very  early  intercourse  between  Phoenicia  and 
the  south  of  Spain  is  attested  by  the  mention  of 
Tarshish,  or  Tartessus,  in  the  10th  chap,  of  Genesis. 
To  the  same  purport  is  the  legend  of  the  expedition 
cl  Hereolea  against  Chrysaor,  the  father  of  Geryon, 
which  was  of  coarse  naval,  and  which  sailed  from 
Crete.  (Herod,  ir.  8;  Died.  ir.  17,  sqq.  t.  17,  &c.) 
The  account  uf  Kodoms  leads  as  to  conclade  that 
this  was  an  earlier  colony  than  some  of  the  inter- 
mediately situated  ones.  The  Phoenicians  had  no 
donbt  carried  on  a  commercial  intercoarsa  with 
Tartessas  long  before  tlie  foandatiou  of  Gadeira  or 
Codts.  The  date  of  the  hitter  event  can  be  ascer- 
tained with  rery  remarkable  accuracy.  Velleius 
Patercnlos  (i.  2)  informs  ns  that  it  was  founded  a 
frw  yean  before  Utica;  and  from  Aristotle  (de 
Uirab.  AatcuU.  e.  146)  we  learn  that  Utica  was 
tbonded  287  years  before  Carthage.  Now  as  the 
latter  city  must  have  been  founded  at  least  800 
years  b.  c.,  it  follows  that  Gadeira  must  have  been 
built  about  eleven  centuries  before  oar  aera.  The 
temple  of  Hercules,  or  Melcarth,  at  this  place  re- 
tained, even  down  to  the  time  of  Silins  Italicus,  the 
primitive  rites  of  Phoenician  worship;  the  fane  had 
no  image,  and  the  only  visible  symbol  of  a  god  was 
an  ever-burning  fire  ;  the  ministering  priests  were 
barefooted  and  clad  in  linen,  and  the  entrance  of 
women  and  swine  wss  prohibited.  {Punic  iii.  22, 
sn).)  Long  before  this  period,  however,  it  had 
ceased  to  be  a  Phoenician  colony;  for  the  Phocaeaos 
who  sailed  to  Tartessus  in  the  time  of  Cyrus,  about 
5&6  B.  c-  found  it  an  independent  stat«  governed 
by  its  own  king  Arganthonins.  (Herod.  L  163.) 
Many  other  towns  were  doubtless  foonded  in  the 
S.  of  Spain  by  the  Phoenicians;  but  the  snbseqnent 
oocnpatiou  of  the  country  by  the  Carthaginians 
renders  it  difficult  to  determine  which  were  Punic 
and  which  genuine  Phoenician.  It  is  probable^ 
however,  that  those  in  which  the  worship  of  Her- 
cules, or  of  the  Cabiri,  can  be  traced,  as  Carteia, 
Malaca,  Sezti,  &&,  were  of  Tyrian  foundation.  To 
this  early  and  long  eontinaed  connecUou  with  Phoe- 
nicia we  may  perhaps  ascribe  that  superior  civili- 
tation  and  immemorable  ose  of  writing  which  Strabo 
(lit  139)  observed  among  the  Tni^nli  and  Tor- 
d^am. 

Farther  in  the  Atlantic,  it  is  possible  that  the 
Fhoenidans  may  have  had  settlements  in  the  Cassi- 
terides,  or  tin  districts  on  the  cosst  of  Cornwall  and 
the  S^g  Iilamb;  and  that  northwards  they  may 
bave  extended  their  voyages  as  far  as  the  Baltic  in 
search  of  amber.  [Biutasiiicae  Ins.  VoL  I.  p.  433, 
acq.]  (Gamp.  Heeren,  Jietearchet,  fc  ii.  pp.  53, 68.) 
But  these  points  rest  principally  on  conjecture. 
There  an  mora  decided  traces  of  Phoenician  occu- 
patioo  on  the  NW.  or  Atlantic  coast  of  Africa. 
Abyh^  like  Caipe,  was  one  of  tlie  Pillars  of  Hereules, 
sad  his  temple  at  Lizus  in  Mauretania  was  said  to 
be  older  even  than  that  at  Gadeira.  (Plin.  xiz.  4. 
m.  SSL)  Tinge  was  founded  by  Antaeus,  with  whom 
Eenmles  is  fabled  to  have  combated  (Mela,  L  S ; 
Stiab-UL  p.  140);  and  the  Sinus  Emporicns  (icciXiroi 
tianptitit,  StnUh  zviL  827),  on  the  W.  coast  of 
Uuuetania,  seems  to  have  been  so  named  from  the 
ctodMrdal  settlements  of  the  Phoenicians.    Ceme 
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was  the  limit  of  their  voyages  on  this  coast;  bnt  the 
situation  of  Ceme  is  still  a  subject  of  discnssion, 
[Cekhx.] 

With  r^ard  to  th«r  colonies  <m  the  N.  or  Medi- 
twranean  coast  of  Africa,  Strabo  (i.  p.  48)  tells  as 
that  the  Phoenicians  occupied  the  middle  parts  of 
Africa  soon  after  the  Trojan  War,  and  they  were 
probably  acquainted  with  it  much  sooner.  Their 
earliest  recorded  settlement  was  Itace,  or  Utica,  on 
the  western  extremity  of  what  was  afterwards  called 
the  gulf  of  Cartilage,  the  date  of  which  has  been 
already  mentioned.  Pliny  (zvi.  79)  relates  that  the 
cedar  beams  of  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Utica  had 
lasted  since  its  foundation,  1178  years  before  his 
tune;  and  ss  Pliny  wrote  abont  78  years  after  the 
birth  of  Christ,  this  anecdote  corroborates  the  date 
before  assigned  to  the  foundation  of  Gades  and 
Utica.  The  Phoenicians  also  fonnded  other  towns 
on  this  coast,  as  Hippo,  Hadrumetum,  Leptis,  &e. 
(Sail.  Jug.  c,  19),  and  especially  Carthage,  on 
which  it  is  unnecessary  to  expatiate  here.  [Cab- 
THAQO.] 

The  principal  modem  works  on  Phoenicia  are, 
Bochart's  Geographia  Sacra,  a  performance  of  un- 
bounded learning,  but  the  conclusions  of  which,  from 
the  defective  etate  of  critical  and  ethnographical 
science  at  the  time  when  it  was  written,  cannot 
always  be  accepted;  Gesenius,  Momtmenta  Phoe- 
nicia j  Movere,  article  Phittizien,  in  Ench  and 
Gruber's  Encydopadit,  and  especially  his  work  Die 
Phoniaer,  of  which  two  volumes  are  published,  bnt 
which  is  still  incomplete;  and  Ur.  Kenrick's  Phot- 
nicia,  8ro.  London,  1855,  to  which  the  compiler  of 
this  article  is  much  indebted  The  reader  may  also 
consult  with  advantage  Hengstenberg,  Dt  Bebui 
Tgrionm,  Berlin,  1832,  and  BeitrSge  air  MvM- 
tungtadoMAUe  TatamaU;  Htena, Historical Ii»- 
tarcha,  4c.  vol.  it  Oxford,  1833;  Grote,  History 
of  Greece,  vol.  iiL  ch.  18;  Forbiger,  HaaiBmch  der 
alien  Geographie,  vol.  ii.  p.  659,  sqq.;  Russegger, 
Reism;  Bnrckhardt,  Syria}  Bobinson,  Biblical 
Researches,  Ste.  [T.  H.  D.] 

PHOENl'CE.    [Phiua.] 

FHOENrCIS.    [Hedbor,  No.  3.] 

PHOENI'CIUS  MON&   [Boeotul,  f.  413,  a.] 

PHOENI'CUS  (*oi>»icoEs>  1.  A  port  of  Ionia, 
at  the  foot  of  Houn^  Mimas.  (Thncyd.  viii.  84.) 
Livy  (xzxvt  45)  notices  it  in  his  account  o(  the 
naval  operations  of  the  Bomans  and  their  allies 
against  Antiochns  (comp.  Steph.  B.  s.  e.);  bnt  its 
identilkatitm  is  not  easy,  Leake  {Asia  Minor,  p.  363) 
regarding  it  as  the  same  as  the  modem  port  of 
Tshesme,  and  Hamiltco  {Besearches,  iL  p.  5)  as  the 
port  of  Egri-IAmea. 

3.  A  port  of  Lycia,  a  little  to  the  east  of  Patais; 
it  was  scarcely  2  miles  distant  from  the  latter  place, 
and  sorronnded  on  all  sides  by  high  clifiii.  In  the 
war  against  Antiochus  a  Roman  fleet  took  its  station 
there  with  a  view  of  taking  Patara.  (Liv.  zxxviu 
16.)  Beaufort  {Karamama,  p.  7)  observes  that 
Livy's  description  answers  accurately  to  the  bay  of 
Kalamala.  As  to  Mount  Phoenions  in  Lycia,  sea 
Oltmpub,  Vol.  IL  p.  480.  [L.  &] 

PHOENI'CUa    [Pbtoos] 

PHOENI'CUS  (*oinicavr  A^r,  Strab.  xvii. 
p.  799  ;  Ptol.  iv.  5.  §  7 ;  Stadiasm.  §  12),  a  har- 
bour of  Marmarica,  off  which  there  were  the  two 
ibiands  Didymab,  which  must  not  be  confoimded 
with  those  which  Pudemy  (ir.  5.  §  76)  places  off 
the  Chersonesas  Parva  on  the  coast  of  Aegypt.  Ita 
poution  must  be  sought  between  Psioecs  (Uylytiis, 
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Strab.  L  c ;  Ptol.  {.  c ;  Stadiaim.  la),  wbich  is  identic 

fiad  with  RA»  Taahuh,  and  Sd$-al-K<ma4i.  [E.B J.] 

PHOENI'CUSPORTUSCXimV**"'"*"!)-  1-  A 
harbour  of  Measenia,  W.  of  th«  promontorj  Acritas, 
and  in  front  of  the  islands  of  Oenuasae.  It  seenu 
to  be  the  inlet  of  the  sea  opposite  the  E.  end  of  the 
island  Wiiza,  which  ishind  is  called  by  the  Italians 
Capri,  or  Cabrera.  (Pans.  ir.  34.  §  12;  Leake, 
Morea,  vol.  i.  p.  434.) 

2.  A  harbour  in  the  island  of  Cjthen.  [VoL  L 
p.  788,  b.] 

PHOENICirSA.     [Aeouab  Isshlais.] 

PHOENIX  (*o(n{).  1.  A  river  of  Malis,  flowing 
into  the  Asopos,  S.  of  the  latter,  and  at  the  distance 
of  1.1  stadia  from  Thermopylae.  (Herod,  vii.  198; 
Strab.  iz.  p.  428 ;  Leake,  Northern  Greeet,  toI.  iL 
p.  82.) 

2.  A  river  of  Thassaly,  flowing  into  the  Apidanns. 
(Vibius  Sequest.  p.  16;  Plin.  iv.  S.  s.  15;  Lucan,Ti. 
874;  Leake,  Iforlhem  Greect,  vol.  iv.  p.  519.) 

3.  A  small  river  of  Acliaia.   [VoL  L  p.  13,  b.] 
PHOETEIAE.    [Phttia.] 

PHOEiiON.  [Mabtinkia,  p.  264,  a.] 

PHOLEGAMDROS  (,*o\iraySpos,  Strab.  x.  p. 
484,  seq. :  Steph.  B. ».  v.;  taA^Koi^pat  or  *t?^ 
KorSpot,  Ptol.  iii.  IS.  §  31:  Eth.  *o\fyi»ipio?, 
^o\fyavipatot :  PolyJcandro),  an  island  in  the  Ae- 
gaean  sea,  and  one  of  the  smaller  of  the  Cyclades, 
lying  between  Melos  and  Sicinos.  It  was  said  to 
have  derived  its  name  from  a  son  of  Minos.  (Stefdi. 
B.  t.  V.)  It  was  called  the  iron  Pliolegandros  by 
Aratus,  on  account  of  its  ruggedness,  but  It  is  more 
fertile  and  better  cultivated  than  this  epithet  would 
lead  one  to  suppose.  The  modem  town  stands  upon 
the  site  of  the  ancient  city,  of  which'  there  are  only 
a  few  remains,  npon  the  northern  side  of  the  island, 
(Itoss,  Ileum  auf  den  Griech.  Inteh,  voL  i.  p. 
HG.) 

PHCLOE.  [Ems,  p.  817.] 

PHO'KBIA.  [JlvcoNos.] 

PHOriCE(*»Ti/rt),  ttcity  in  Epeinu,mcnUoiied 
only  by  later  writers,  was  restored  by  Juxtinian. 
Pracn|iins  says  that  it  originally  stood  in  a  marshy 
situation,  and  that  Justinian  built  a  citadel  npon  a 
neiglibouring  lieight.  It  is  identified  by  Feld,  in  the 
ancient  Molossia,  which  now  gives  title  to  a  bishop, 
but  there  are  no  Hellenic  remains  at  this  place. 
(Procop.  iv.  1:  Hierocl.  p.  652,  with  Wesieling's 
note:  Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iv.  p.  96.) 

FHRA  (*pi,  Isidor.  Maat.  Parth.  c  16),  a  town 
in  Ariana,  mentioned  by  Iiiidoras  in  his  brief  sum- 
mary of  the  principal  stations  between  Mesopotamia 
and  Arachosn.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this 
place  corresponds  with  tlie  t'errah  or  Fvrrali  of 
modern  times  (Wilson,  Ariana,  p.  1.53),  on  the  river 
called  the  Ferrah-rud.  Ritter  (viii.  p.  120)  has 
supposed  that  this  is  the  same  ph<ce  which  Ptolemy 
mentions  by  the  name  of  Pbamzana,  in  Drangiana 
(vi  19.  §  5) ;  and  Droysen  (ii.  p.  610)  imagines 
that  it  is  the  same  as  the  Phrada  of  Stephanus  B., 
which  was  also  a  city  of  Drangiana.  Both  con- 
jectures are  probable.  [V.] 

PHBAATA  (tA  ♦(nioT«,  Appian.  Parth.  pp  80, 
99,  ed.  Schw.;  npioinra,  Dion  Cass.  zliz.  25; 
Steph.  B.  «.  v.;  ^apinnta,  Ptol.  vi.  2.  §  10),  a  phice 
in  ancient  Media,  wbich  seems  to  have  served  as  a 
winter  residence  for  the  Parthian  kings,  and  at  the 
same  time  as  a  stronghold  in  the  case  of  need.  Its 
position  is  doubtful.  Forbiger  imagines  that  it  is 
the  same  as  the  citadel  described  by  Strabo,  under 
the  name  vi  Vera  (xl  p.  583);  and  there  seems  soni« 
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ground  for  anppcaing  that  it  i«  really  the  same 
place.  If  the  name  Phraata  be  the  correct  me,  it  is 
likely  that  it  derived  its  name  from  PbraitSL 
(Flut  .ilntoii.  c.  38.)  (See  Rawlinson  OdtisilCro- 
paienian  Edbatana,  R.  Gtcg.  Joum.  voL  z.  pert  1, 
1840.)  [V.] 

PHRAGANDAE.  [Maedi.] 

PUREATA  (,*i>4ara),  that  is,  the  Wells,  a  pitn 
in  the  district  of  Garsauritis  in  Cappadocia.  (Ptol. 
T.  6.  §  14.)  The  name  is  an  indication  of  the  fact 
noticed  by  ancient  writers,  that  the  country  had  a 
scanty  supply  of  water.  (Weaseling,  ad  Bierod. 
p.  700.)  [L.S.] 

PHRI'CIUH  (fpdnor),  a  mountain  of  Loais, 
above  Thermopyhie.  (Strab.  xiil  pp.  582,  621; 
Steph.  B.  «.  r.) 

PHRICONI&    [Cnat] 

PHRIXA  (*plia,  Paus.  et  alii ;  *|>ttai,  Hend.hr. 
148:  Eth.  ^piituos),  a  town  of  Triphylia  in  Elis, 
situated  upon  the  left  bank  of  the  Alpheins,  at  ibe 
distance  of  30  stadia  from  CHympia.  (Strab.  viiL 
p.  343;  Steph.  B.  t.  v.)  It  was  founded  by  the 
Minyae  (Herod.  2,  c),  and  its  name  was  derived  (hm 
Phaestus.  (Steph.  B.  «.  r.  Hikwrar.)  Phrixa  is 
rarely  mentioned  in  history;  bnt  it  sliarod  the  fiiteof 
the  other  Triphylian  cities.  (Comp,  Xe n.  ffeU.  iiu  2. 
§  30;  Polyb.  iv.  77,  80.)  Its  poeition  is  determined 
by  Pausanias,  who  says  that  it  was  situated  upon  s 
pointed  hill,  opposite  the  Lencanias,  a  tribntaiy  of 
the  Alpheiua,  and  at  a  ford  of  the  latter  river. 
(Pans.  vi.  21.  §  6.)  This  pointed  hill  is  now  eallni 
Paleqfdnaro,  and  is  a  conxpicuous  object  from  boili 
sides  of  the  river,  whence  tlie  city  received  the  nuiw 
of  Phaestus  in  later  times.  (Steph.  B.  s.  »  ♦oKrrdi.) 
The  city  was  in  ruins  in  the  time  of  Pausanias,  who 
mentions  there  a  temple  of  Athena  Cydonia.  Upon 
the  summit  of  the  hill  there  are  still  remains  of 
Hellenic  walls.  (Leake,  Moreii,  vol.  ii.  p.  210;  Bob- 
Isye,  Recherchet  fc  p  136 :  Boss,  Reiten  m 
Petopoimet,  p.  108;  Curtius,  Peloponneeo;  vd.  ii. 
p90.) 

PHBIXUS  (VC'Oi  <^  tributary  of  the  Erasiniu, 
in  the  Argeia.  [Aroos,  p.  201,  a.] 

PHRUDI&    [Frudb.] 

PHBURI  (fpovpot),  a  Scythian  people  in  Serica, 
described  as  cannibals.  (Plin.  vL  17.  &  20;  Dionys. 
Per.  752,  and  EuaUth.  ad  he.) 

PHRY'GIA  {*puyla:  Eth.  ipiyts.  PlitTges),oiie 
of  the  most  important  provinces  of  Asia  Minor.  Its 
inhabitants,  the  Phrygians,  are  to  ns  among  the 
most  obscure  in  antiquity,  at  least  so  far  as  dieir 
origin  and  nationality  are  concerned.  Still,  howerer, 
there  are  many  indications  which  seem  calculated  to 
lead  us  to  detinite  conclusions.  Some  regard  tl>anas 
a  Thracian  tribe  (Briges  or  Biyges),  who  had  immi- 
grated into  Asia;  othera  consider  them  to  have  beeo 
Armeoians;  and  otliers,  again,  to  have  t>een  a  mixed 
nice.  Their  Tbradan  origin  is  mentioned  by  Strabo 
(vii.  p.  295,  X.  p.  471)  and  Stephanus  B.  (a.  v); 
and  Herodotus  (vii.  73)  mentions  a  Macedonian  tra- 
dition, according  to  which  the  Phrygians,  under  the 
name  of  Briges,  were  the  neighbours  of  the  Mace- 
donians befbire  they  migrated  into  Asia.  This  mi- 
gration, according  to  Xanthua  (ap.  Strab.  xiv.  p. 
680),  took  place  after  the  Trojan  War,  and  accad- 
ing  to  Conon  (ap.  Phot.  Cod.  p.  130.  ed.  Bekk.) 
90  years  before  that  war,  under  king  Midas.  These 
statements,  however,  can  hardly  reiSer  to  an  origiial 
migration  of  the  Phrygians  from  Europe  into  Asia, 
but  the  migration  spoken  of  by  these  authors  seems 
to  refer  rather  to  the  letum  to  Asia  of  a  portim  of 
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the  satioD  Mttled  in  Asia;  for  the  Pbiygians  are  not 
aij  repeatedly  spoken  of  in  the  Homeric  poems  (/Z. 
iL  862,  iii.  185,  z.  431,  xvi.  717,  xxiv.  535),  but 
■f«  generally  admitted  to  be  one  of  the  most  ancient 
nations  in  Asia  Minor  (see  the  story  in  Herod,  ii.  2), 
whence  they,  or  lather  a  portion  of  them,  mnst  at 
me  time  hare  migrated  into  Europe;  so  that  in  our 
traditions  the  acconnt  of  their  migrations  has  been 
lerersed,  as  in  many  other  cases.  The  geographical 
position  of  the  Phrygians  points  to  the  highlands  of 
Armenia  as  the  land  of  their  first  abode,  and  the 
lehuionsbip  between  the  Phrygians  and  Armenians 
is  attested  by  some  singuhir  coincidences.  In  the 
army  of  Xerxes  these  two  nations  appear  tmder  one 
eominaiHler  and  using  the  same  armour;  and 
Herodotus  (rii.  73)  adds  the  remark  that  the  Ar> 
meiiians  were  the  descendants  of  the  Phrygians. 
Eudoxos  (ap.  Sttph,  B.  t.  v.  'Ap/uyla,  and  Stutath. 
ad  Dion.  Per.  694)  mentions  the  same  circumstance, 
and  moreorer  alludes-  to  a  similarity  in  the  Ian- 
gnagea  of  the  two  peoples.  Both  are  said  to  hare 
fived  in  subterraneous  habitations  (VitruT.  ii.  1; 
Xenoph.  A  nab.  W.  5.  §  25;  Died.  xiv.  28);  and  the 
Dames  of  both,  lastly,  are  nsed  as  synonyms. 
(Aaeed.  Grate.  Oxon.  ir.  p.  257,  ed.  Cramer.) 
Under  these  circumstances  it  is  imposNble  not  to 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Phrygians  were 
Armenians;  though  here,  again,  the  account  of  their 
migration  has  been  reversed,  the  Armenians  not 
being  descended  from  the  Phrygians,  but  the  Phry- 
gians fixnn  the  Armenians.  The  time  when  tliey 
dncended  from  the  Armenian  highlands  cannot  lie 
determined,  and  unquestionably  belongs  to  the  re- 
motest ages,  for  the  Phrygians  are  described  as  the 
most  ancient  inhabitants  of  Asia  Minor.  (Fans.  i. 
14.  §2;  Clandian,  m  Eutrop.  ii.  251, &c.;  Appold. 
Metam.  zi.  p.  762,  ed.  Oud.)  The  Phrygian  legends 
of  a  great  flood,  connected  with  king  Annacus  or 
Nannacns,  also  are  Tery  significant.  This  king  re- 
sided at  Icon!  urn,  the  most  eastern  city  of  Phrygia; 
and  after  his  death,  at  the  age  of  300  years,  a  great 
Bond  overwhelmed  the  country,  as  had  been  foretold 
by  an  ancient  oncle.  (Zoeim.  vL  10;  Snid.  :  v. 
Narvwias;  Sieph  B.  I. V. 'Ixiyioy;  eomf.  Ov.  Met 
Tiii.  620,  &c.)  Phrygia  is  said  to  have  first  risen 
out  of  the  flood,  and  the  ark  and  Mount  Ararat  are 
mentioned  in  connection  with  the  Phrygian  town  of 
Celaenae;  After  this  the  Phiygians  are  said  to 
have  been  the  first  to  iidopt  idolatry.  (^Orac.  Sibj/tL 
i.  196,  262,  266,  vii.  12—15.)  The  influence  of 
the  Old  Testament  upon  these  traditions  is  unmis- 
takable, but  the  identity  of  the  Phrygians  and  Ar- 
menians is  thereby  nevertheless  confirmed.  Another 
argument  in  &vx>or  of  OUT  sapposition  may  be  de- 
rived from  the  architectural  remains  which  have 
been  discovered  in  modem  times,  and  are  scarcely 
noticed  at  all  by  the  ancient  writers.  Vitruvius 
(iL  1)  remarks,  that  the  Phrygians  hollowed  out  the 
natural  hills  of  their  country,  and  formed  in  them 
passages  and  rooms  for  habitations,  so  far  as  the 
natare  of  the  hills  permitted.  This  statement  is 
most  fully  confirmed  by  modem  travellers,  who  have 
fomi  sach  habitations  cut  into  rocks  in  almost  all 
puts  of  the  Asiatic  peninsula.  (Hamilton,  Jie- 
tearduM,  ii.  p.  250,  288  ;  Tezier,  Detcr^Hon  de 
FAm  Minaire,  L  p.  210,  who  describes  an  immense 
town  thus  formed  out  of  the  natural  rock.)  A  few 
at  these  architectural  monuinents  are  adorned  with 
imoiptions  in  Phrygian.  (Texier  and  Stenart,  A 
Daerif&m  of  tome  ancient  MotamenU  arith  In- 
aer^limt  ttUl  eaaitmg  ta  Lydia  and  Phrygia, 
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London,  1842.)  These  inscriptions  mnst  be  of 
Phrygian  origin,  as  is  attested  by  snch  proper  names 
as  Midas,  Ates,  Aregastes,  and  others,  which  occur 
in  them,  though  some  have  uasuccessfully  attempted 
to  make  out  that  they  are  Gi-eek.  The  impression 
which  these  stupendous  works,  and  above  all  the 
rock-city,  make  upon  the  beholder,  is  that  he  has  be- 
fore him  works  executed  by  human  hands  at  a  most 
remote  period,  not,  as  Vitravios  intimates,  because 
there  was  a  want  of  timber,  but  because  the  first 
robost  inhabitants  tbonght  it  safest  and  most  con- 
venient to  construct  such  habitations  for  themselves. 
Tliey  do  not  contain  the  slightest  trace  of  a  resem- 
blance with  Greek  or  Boman  structures;  but  while 
we  assert  this,  it  cannot  be  denied,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  they  display  a  striking  resemblance  to 
those  structures  which  in  Greece  we  sk  in  the 
habit  of  calling  Pelasgian  or  Cyclopian,  whence 
Texier  designates  the  above  mentiotied  rock-city 
(near  Boghagkieiti,  between  the  Halys  and  Iris)  by 
the  name  of  a  Pehisgian  <aty.  (Comp.  Hamilton, 
Raearchf,  i.  pp.  48,  490,  ii.  pp.  226,  &c.,  209.) 
Even  the  lion  gate  of  Mycenae  reappears  in  several 
places.  (Ainsworth,  Travelt  and  Raearcha,  ii. 
p.  58;  Leake,  Aria  Minor,  p.  28.)  These  facts 
throw  a  surprising  light  upon  ihs  legend  about  the 
migration  of  the  Phrygian  Pelops  into  Argoiis,  and 
the  tombs  of  the  Phrygians  in  Peloponnesns,  men- 
tioned by  Athenaeus  (xiv.  p.  625).  But  yet  much 
remains  to  be  done  by  more  systematic  exploration  of 
the  countries  in  Asia  Minor,  and  by  the  interpreta- 
tion of  their  monuments.  One  conclusion,  however, 
can  even  now  be  arrived  at,  viz.  that  there  must  have 
been  a  time  when  the  race  of  the  Phrygians  farmed, 
if  not  the  sole  population  of  Asia  Minor,  at  least 
by  &r  the  most  important,  bordering  in  the  east  on 
tbdr  kinsmen,  the  Armenians,  and  in  the  south- 
east on  tribes  of  the  Semitic  race.  This  conclusion 
is  supported  by  many  facts  derived  from  ancient 
writers.  Independently  of  several  Greek  and  Trojan 
legends  referring  to  the  southern  coastf  of  Asia 
Minor,  the  name  of  the  Phrygian  mountain  Olympus 
also  occutB  in  Cilicia  and  Lycia;  the  north  of 
Bithynia  was  in  earlier  times  called  Bebrycia,  and 
the  town  of  Oti-oia  on  the  Ascanian  lake  reminds  na 
of  the  Phrygian  chief  Otrens.  (Horn.  II  iii.  186.) 
In  the  west  of  Asia  Minor,  the  country  about  Mount 
Sipylua  was  once  occnpied  by  Phrygians  (Strab. 
xii.  p.  571);  the  Trojan  Thebe  also  bore  the  name 
Mygdonia,  which  is  synonymous  with  Phrygia  (Strab. 
xiii.  p.  588) ;  Mygdonians  are  mentioned  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Miletus  (Aelian,  Y.  B.  viii.  S); 
and  Polyaenns  {Sirattg.  viii.  37)  rektes  that  the 
Bebryces,  in  conjunction  with  the  Phocaeans,  carried 
on  war  against  the  neighbouiing  barbarians. 

From  all  this  we  infer  that  Trojans,  Mysians, 
Maeonians,  Mygdonians,  and  Dolionians  were  all 
branches  of  the  great  Phrygian  race.  In  the  Iliad 
the  Trojans  and  Phrygians  appear  in  the  closeit 
relation,  for  Hecnba  is  a  Phrygian  princess  (xvi. 
718),  Priam  is  the  ally  of  the  Phrygians  against 
the  Amazons  (iii.  184,  &C.),  the  came  Hector  is 
said  to  be  Phrygian  (Hesych.  «.  v.  AofxTor),  and 
the  names  Paris  and  Scamandi-ius  seem  likewise  to 
be  Phrygian  fur  the  Greek  Alexander  and  Astya- 
nax.  It  is  also  well  known  that  both  the  Greek 
and  Boman  poets  use  the  munes  Trojan  and  Phry- 
gian as  synonyms.  From  the  Homeric  hymn  on 
Aphrodite  (113)  it  might  be  inferred  that  Trojans 
and  Phrygians  spoke  different  languages;  but  that 
passage  is  equally  clear,  if  it  is  taken  as  alluding 
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«ol7  ts  a  dialectic  diSsrenoe.  Now  aa  tb«  Trojan 
tbronghoat  the  Homeric  poems  appear  as  a  people 
akin  to  the  Greeks,  and  an  even  called  Hellenes 
by  Dionyains  of  Halicainassns  (^Ant  Ron.  i.  61), 
it  follows  that  the  Phrygians  also  most  hare  been 
related  to  the  Greeks.  This,  again,  is  fnrther  sup- 
ported by  direct  evidence  j  for,  lofting  apart  from 
tfae  tradidoD  aboat  Pelops,  which  we  bare  already 
alluded  to,  king  Hidaa  is  said  to  hare  been  the  first 
of  all  foreigners  to  hare  dedicated,  about  the  middle 
of  the  eighth  century  B.  a,  a  present  to  the  Delphic 
oracle  (Herod.  L  14);  and  Plato  {Cratgl.  p.  410) 
menlious  several  words  which  were  coinmaa  to  the 
Gnek  and  Phrygian  Ungoages.  (CSomp.  Jablonski, 
Opera,  vol.  iii.  p.  64,  &&  ed.  Te  Water.);  and, 
lastly,  the  Armenian  language  itself  is  now  prored 
to  be  akin  to  the  Greek.  (Scbroeder,  Thetaur.  Lmg. 
Arm.  p.  SI.)  The  radical  identity  of  the  Phry- 
gians, Trojans,  and  Greeks  being  thus  established, 
we  shall  proceed  to  show  that  many  otiier  Asiatic 
nations  belonged  to  the  same  stock.  The  name  of 
the  Hygdonians,  as  already  obserred,  is  often  used 
synonymously  with  that  of  the  Phrygians  (Pans.  z. 
27.  §  1),  and  in  Homer  (Jt  m.  186)  the  leader  of 
the  Pfaiygiana  is  called  Mygdon.  According  to 
Stepbanus  B.  («.  v.  MiryjtoWa),  lastly,  Uygdonia  was 
the  name  of  a  di.strict  in  Great  Phrygia,  as  well  as 
of  a  part  of  Macedonia.  The  Doliooes,  who  extended 
westward  as  far  as  the  Aesepus,  were  separated 
from  the  Mygdooians  by  the  rirer  Rhyndaons. 
(Strab.  xiv.  p.  681 ;  Schol.  ad  ApoUon.  Shod.  I  936, 
943,  1116.)  At  a  later  time  they  disappear  from 
history,  their  name  being  absorbed  by  ibtt  of  the 
Phrygians.  The  Mysians  are  easily  recognisable  as 
a  Phrygian  people,  both  frcan  their  history  and  the 
country  they  inhabited.  They,  too,  are  called  Thrs- 
cians,  and  their  language  is  said  to  hare  been  a 
mixture  of  Phrygian  and  Lydian  (Strsb.  xii.  p.  672), 
and  Mysians  and  Phrygians  were  so  intermingled 
that  their  frontiers  could  scarcely  be  distinguished. 
(Strab.  vi-  P-  664;  Eustath.  ad  Horn.  H  iL  662, 
ad  Diongt.  Ptr.  810;  Suid.  «.  v.  oiSi*  fiTroo.)  As 
to  the  Mseonians,  see  Ltsia.  The  tribes  of  Asia 
Minor,  which  are  usually  designated  by  the  name 
Pelasgians,  thus  unquestionably  were  bnuiches  of 
the  great  Phrygian  stock,  and  the  whole  of  the 
western  part  of  the  peninsula  was  thus  inhabited  by 
a  variety  of  tribes  lUl  belonging  to  the  same  family. 
But  the  Phrygians  also  extended  into  Europe,  where 
their  chief  seats  were  in  the  central  parts  of  Emathia. 
(Herod,  viii.  138 ;  comp.  Strab.  xiv.  p^  680.)  There 
we  meet  with  Phrygians,  or  with  a  modification  of 
their  name,  Brygians,  in  all  directions.  Mardonins, 
on  his  expedition  against  Greece,  met  Brygians  in 
Thrace.  (Herod,  vi.  45;  Steph.  B.  «.  e.  Bf>u«u; 
Plin.  iv.  18,  whore  we  have  pminbly  to  read  Brycae 
for  Biysae.)  The  Phrygian  population  of  Thrace 
is  strongly  attested  by  tie  fact  that  many  names  of 
places  were  common  to  Thiace  and  Troas.  (Strab. 
ziii.  p.  590;  comp.  Thucyd.  ii.  99;  Suid.  t.v.  Bi- 
luipa;  Solin.  15;  Tzetz.  ChiL  iii.  812.)  Traces  of 
Phrygians  also  ocoor  in  Chalcidice.  (Lyeoph.  1404: 
Steph.  B. «.  r.  Kpovais.)  Further  south  they  appear 
•bout  Mount  Oeta  and  even  in  Attica.  (Thucyd. 
ii.  22 ;  Strab.  xiii.  p.  62 1 ;  Steph.  B.  «.  e.  *pvyta  and 
*^Kuiv ;  EnsUth.  ad  Diony.  Per.  810.)  Mount 
Olympus,  also,  was  perhaps  only  a  repetition  of  the 
Phrygian  name.  In  the  west  of  Edessa  in  Mace- 
donia, about  lake  Lychnidns,  we  meet  with  Biygee 
(Strab.  vii.  pp.  326,  327 ;  StejdL  B.  :  v.  Bpi^),  and 
ill  the  same  vicinity  we  have  the  towns  of  Biygkm, 
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Brygias,  and  Mutatio  Bmeida.  (Stepb.  B.  i.  n.; 
/(.  Bierot.  p.  607.)  The  weeternuiort  trsces  of 
Brygians  we  find  about  Dyrriiachium.  (Stnk.  le.\ 
Appiao,  Bett.  Civ.  ii.  39;  Scymn.  433, 436.)  Itii 
difficult  to  detemune  how  far  Phrygian  tribes  ex- 
tended northward.  The  country  beyond  the  esstcn 
part  of  Mount  Haemns  seems  to  have  been  occupied 
at  all  times  by  Tbracians;  but  Phrygians  extended 
very  far  north  on  both  sides  of  Mount  Scardns,  &r 
PAiraoNiA  and  Moisia.  seem  to  be  only  diSimit 
forms  for  Paxosia  and  Mtbu  ;  and  the  Bmcie 
OD  the  Savus  also  beb:ay  their  origin  by  their  name, 
It  u  possible  also  that  the  Dardaki  were  Phiyg^im, 
and  descendants  of  the  Teucrians  in  Troas;  at  least 
they  are  clearly  distinguished  from  the  Illjiiait. 
(Polyb.  iL  6.)  Strabo,  lastly,  connects  the  Ill;Tiaa 
Henetes  with  those  of  Asia  Minor  who  are  meo- 
tiooed  by  Homer  (72.  ii.  852),  and  even  the  Dahna- 
tians  are  in  one  passage  described  as  Armenians  and 
Phrygians.  (Cramer,  .^neodL  Grate.  Oz.  ill  p.  257.) 
If  we  sum  up  the  results  thus  obtained,  we  £nd  tlist 
at  one  time  the  Phrygians  oonstitnted  the  mun 
body  of  the  population  ^  the  greater  part  of  Thrace, 
Macedonia,  and  Ulyricum.  Allnsicms  to  their  mi- 
gratioDS  into  these  countries  ars  not  wanting,  for, 
independently  of  the  traditi<»is  about  the  migiationi 
of  the  Teucrians  and  Mysians  (Herod,  v.  13,  rii 
20;  Strab.  Fragm.  37;  Lycophr.  741,  &c),  we  hsTS 
the  account  of  the  migration  of  Midas  to  the  plaim 
of  Emathia,  which  evidently  irfen  to  the  same  great 
event.     (Atben.  xv.  p.  603;  Lyeoph.  1397,  &c) 

The  great  commotions  which  tocit  place  in  Asia  and 
Europe  after  the  Trojan  War  were  most  imfoctmiats 
for  the  Phrygians.  In  Europe  the  Illyrians  peesaed 
southwards,  and  from  the  north-east  the  Scytho- 
Thradan  tribes  pushed  forward  and  occupied  ataxat 
all  the  country  east  of  the  river  Axius;  Hellenic  colo- 
nies were  established  on  the  coasts,  while  the  rian; 
state  of  the  Maoedonians  drove  the  Phrygians  firam 
Emathia.  (Syncell.  pp.  198,  261  ;  Justin.  viiL  1.) 
Under  such  circumstances,  it  cannot  surprise  us  to 
find  that  the  great  nation  of  the  Phrygians  disi^ 
peered  ttma  Europe,  where  the  Paeonians  and  Pan- 
nonians  were  their  only  remnants.  It  is  probable 
that  at  that  time  many  of  them  migrated  back  to 
Asia,  an  event  dated  by  Xanthus  ninety  years  befin 
the  Trojan  War.  It  must  have  been  about  the  eame 
time  that  Lesser  Mysia  and  Leeser  Phrygia  weit 
formed  in  Asia,  which  is  expressed  by  Stnbo  (xii. 
pp.  665,  571,  572,  xiii.  p.  586)  in  his  statement 
that  the  Phrygians  and  Mysians  conquered  the  ruler 
of  the  country,  and  todc  poesessian  of  Trou  and  the 
neighbouring  countries. 

But  in  Aisia  Minor,  too,  misfortimes  came  npot 
the  Phrygians  from  all  qnarters.  From  the  soitfb- 
east  the  Semitic  tribes  advanced  further  and  fnither; 
Diodoms  (ii.  2,  &e.)  represents  Phrygia  as  snbdned 
even  by  Ninus ;  but  it  is  an  historical  fact  that  the 
Syrian  Cappedocians  forced  themselves  between  the 
Armenians  and  Pbiygiao8,'and  thus  separated  them. 
(Herod.  L  72,  v.  49,  viL  72.)  Strabo  also  (xiL  p. 
559)  speaks  of  structures  of  Semiramis  in  Fontas. 
Tfae  whole  of  the  soutii  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  as  fa 
as  Caria,  received  a  Semitic  population  at  a  very 
early  period;  and  the  ancient  Phrygian  or  Pelasgisn 
people  were  in  some  parts  reduced  to  the  condition 
of  Helots.  (Athen.  ir.  p.  271.)  The  latest  of 
these  Syrophoenidan  immigianta  seem  to  have  bees 
tfae  Lydians  [Ltdia],  whoee  struggles  with  the 
Mysians  are  expressly  mentioned.  (Strab.  xiii.  p. 
612;  SejUa,  f.  36.)  This  victorions  progress  of  the 
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SemitH!  rasta  exercised  the  greatest  influence  dpod 
the  Phiygiaiu ;  for  not  raily  was  their  political  Un- 
porlance  weakened,  bat  their  national  independence 
was  lost,  and  their  langnage  and  religion  were  so 
deeply  affected  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  sepa- 
rate the  fneign  elementa  from  what  is  original  and 
indigenons.  In  the  north  also  the  Phrygians  were 
hard  preesed,  fur  the  same  Thracians  who  had 
driven  them  oat  of  Europe,  also  invaded  Asia;  for 
abhoogh  Homer  does  not  distinctly  mention  Tbra- 
dans  in  Asia,  yet,  in  the  historical  ages,  they  occu- 
pied the  whole  coast  from  the  Hellespont  to  Hera- 
cleia,  under  the  names  of  Thyni,  Bitbyni,  and  Mari- 
andyni.  (Comp.  Herod,  vil  75.)  The  conflicts 
between  the  ancient  Phrygians  and  the  Tfaracians 
are  allnded  to  in  several  legends.  Thos  king  Midas 
killed  himself  when  the  Treres  ravaged  Asia  Minor 
as  &r  as  PaphUgonia  and  Cilicia  (Stnb.  I,  p.  61) ; 
the  Mariandyni  are  drscribed  as  engaged  in  a  war 
against  the  Hysians  and  Bebryces,  in  wliich  Hygdon, 
the  king  of  the  hitter,  was  slain.  (Apollod.  i.  9.  § 
23,  ii.  5.  §  9;  Apollon.  Rbod.  iL  752,  780,  786, 
with  the  SchoL;  Tzetz.  ChU.  iiL  808,  &c.)  The 
brief  period  dnriog  which  the  Phrygian*  are  said  to 
have  eztadaed  the  supremacy  at  sea,  which  lasted 
fcr  twenty-five,  and,  according  to  others,  only  five 
years,  and  which  is  assigned  to  the  beginning  of  the 
ninth  century  B.  c,  is  probably  ctmnected  with  that 
age  in  which  the  Phrygians  were  engaged  in  per- 
petual wars  (Died.  viL  13;  SyncelL  p.  181);  and  it 
may  have  beeo  aboat  the  same  time  that  Phrygians 
fraa  the  Scamaoder  and  from  Troy  migrated  to 
Sidly.     (Pans.  v.  25.  §  6.) 

It  was  a  salutary  circumstance  that  the  numerous 
Greek  colonies  on  the  coast  of  Aitia  Minor  counter- 
acted the  spreading  influence  of  the  Semitic  race; 
bat  still  the  strength  of  the  Phrygians  was  broken; 
they  bad  withdrawn  from  all  quarters  to  the  cen- 
tral parts  of  the  peninsnla,  and  Croesus  incorpo- 
rated them  with  his  own  empire.  Daring  the  con- 
quests of  Cyrus,  Greater  and  Lesser  Phiyeia  are 
already  distingttii>hed  (Xeooph.  Cyrop.  i.  5.  §  3,  vi. 
2.  §  10,  vii.  4.  §  16,  Tiii.  6.  §  7),  the  former  being 
governed  by  a  satrap  (ii.  1.  §  5),  and  the  latter, 
also  called  Phiygia  on  the  Hellespont,  by  a  king, 
(vii.  4.  §8). 

After  having  tbns  reached  the  period  of  authentic 
history,  we  are  enabled  to  tarn  oar  attention  to  the 
eooditian  of  the  Phrygians,  and  the  country  which 
they  nitiniately  inhabited.  As  to  the  name  Phryges, 
<t  which  Bryges,  Briges,  Breuci,  Bebryces,  and  Be- 
recynthae  are  only  different  forms,  we  are  informed 
by  Hesychins  (j.  c.  Bpiytt)  that  in  the  langnage  of 
the  kindred  Lydians  (that  is,  Maeonians)  it  signified 
'^  freemen.**  The  nation  bearing  this  name  appears 
tfaraighoat  of  a  very  peaceable  disposition,  and  un- 
able to  nsist  fbieign  impressions  and  inflnences. 
None  of  their  many  traditions  and  legends  points  to 
a  warlike  or  heroic  period  in  their  history,  but  all 
hav«  a  somewhat  mystic  and  fantastic  character. 
The  whole  of  their  early  history  is  connected  with 
the  names  Midas  and  Gordius.  After  the  conquest 
of  their  country  by  Persia,  the  Phrygians  are  gene- 
rally mentioned  only  with  contempt,  and  the  Phry- 
gian names  Midas  and  Manes  were  given  to  slaves. 
(Cic.  p.  FUkc  27;  Curt.  vi.  11  j  Strab.  vii.  p.  304.) 
Bnt  their  civilisation  increased  in  consequence  uf  their 
peacefol  dispositian.  Agricnlture  was  their  chief 
oecnpation;  and  whoever  killed  an  ox  or  stole  agri- 
cnhoral  implements  was  put  to  death.  (Nicol. 
Daniue.  p.  148,  ed.  Oielli.)    Gordina,  their  king,  is 
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sud  to  have  been  called  from  the  ploogb  to  the 
throne.  (Arrian,  Aftth.  ii.  3.  |  1 ;  Justin,  ziL  7.) 
Pliny  (vii  6)  calls  the  biga  an  invention  of  the 
Phrygians.  Great  rare  also  was  bestowed  upon  the 
cultivation  of  the  vine  ;  and  conunerce  flouriahed 
among  them  in  the  very  earliest  times,  as  we  must 
infer  from  their  well-bnilt  towns  mentioned  by  Homer 
(JL  iii.  400).  The  foundation  of  all  their  great 
towns,  which  were  at  the  same  time  commercial 
emporia,  belongs  to  the  mythical  ages,  as,  e.  g.,  Pes- 
sinua,  Gordinm,  Celaenae,  and  Apaniea.  The  reli- 
gious ideas  of  the  Phrygians  are  of  great  interest 
and  importance,  and  appear  to  have  exercised  a 
greater  influence  upon  the  mythology  of  tlie  Greeks 
than  is  commonly  supposed,  for  many  a  mysterious 
tradition  or  legend  current  among  the  Greeks  must 
be  traced  to  Phrygia,  and  can  be  exphuned  only  by 
a  reference  to  that  country.  Truly  Phrygian  divini- 
ties were  Cybele  (Bhea  or  Agdistis),  and  Sabaiius, 
the  Phrygian  name  for  Dionysus.  (Strab.  x.  p. 
470,  &c.)  With  the  worship  of  these  deities  were 
connected  the  celebrated  orgiastic  rites,  accompanied 
by  wild  mnsic  and  dances,  which  were  subsequently 
introduced  among  the  Greeks.  Other  less  important 
divinities  of  Phrygian  origin  were  Olympus,  Hyag- 
nis,  Lityerses,  and  Marsyas.  It  also  deserves  to  be 
noticed  that  the  Phrygians  never  took  or  exacted  an 
oatli.  (Nicol.  Damasc.  p.  148.)  But  all  tliat  we 
hear  of  the  religion  of  the  Phrygians  during  the  his- 
torical times  appears  to  show  that  it  was  a  mixture 
of  their  own  original  form  of  worship,  with  the  lees 
pure  rites  introduced  by  the  Syro-Phoenician  tribes. 
The  once  extensive  territory  inhabited  by  the 
Phrygians,  had  been  limited,  as  was  observed  above, 
at  the  time  of  the  Persian  dominion,  to  Lksseb 
Phutoia,  on  the  Hellespont,  and  Greater  Fhrt- 
OIA.  It  is  almost  impossible  accurately  to  define  the 
boundaries  of  the  former;  according  to  Scylax  (p. 
35;  comp.  Pomp.  Mela,  i.  19)  it  extended  along  the 
const  of  the  Hellespont  from  the  river  Cius  to  Sestus; 
but  it  certainly  embraced  Troas  likewise,  for  Pto- 
lemy marks  the  two  countries  as  identical.  To- 
wards the  interior  of  the  peninsnla  the  boundaries 
are  not  known  at  all,  bnt  politically  as  a  province  it 
bordered  in  the  ea»t  on  Bilhynia  and  Great  Phrygia, 
and  in  the  south  on  Lydis.  Great  Pbryoia 
formed  the  central  country  of  Asia  Minor,  extending 
from  east  to  west  about  40  geograpbiral  miles,  and 
from  south  to  north  about  35.  It  was  bounded  in 
the  north  by  Bithynia  and  Paphlagooia,  and  in  tha 
east  by  Cappadocia  and  Lycaonia,  the  river  Halys 
forming  the  boundary.  (Herod,  r.  52.)  The 
Boothem  frontier  towards  Piadia  and  Cilicia  was 
formed  by  Mount  Taurus ;  in  the  west  Mounts 
Tmolns  and  Messogis  extend  to  the  western  ex- 
tremity of  Mount  Taurus:  but  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  define  the  boundary  line  towards  Mysia,  Lydia, 
and  Caris,  the  nationalities  not  being  distinctly 
marked,  and  the  Romans  having  intentionally  obli- 
terated the  ancient  landmarks.  (Strab.  xii.  pw  564, 
xiii.  p.  629.)  The  most  important  part  in  the 
north  of  Phrygia  was  the  fertile  valley  of  the  San- 
garius,  where  Phrygians  lived  in  the  time  of  Homer 
(/2.  iiL  187,  xvL  719),  and  where  some  of  their 
most  important  cities  were  situated.  leonium,  tha 
easternmost  city  of  Phrygia,  was  situated  in  a  fertila 
district;  but  the  country  to  the  north-west  of  it,  with 
the  salt  lake  Tatta,  was  barren  and  cold,  forming  a 
high  plateau,  which  was  only  fit  for  pasture,  and 
snfiered  from  frequent  dronghta.  The  southern 
portioD  of  Phrygia,  snrronnded  by  Mount  Tanms,  a 
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branch  of  it  tuning  to  Uie  nortli-wcst,  ami  by  th* 
moontaiiu  containing  the  aoaroes  of  the  Maeonder. 
bon  the  aanuune  PiUtoBios;  it  wai  a  table-land, 
but,  to  judge  from  the  many  towna  it  oontained,  it 
cimnot  have  beni  as  barren  as  the  northern  plateau. 
Ill  the  west  Phrygia  comprised  the  upper  valley  of 
the  Haeaniler,  and  it  is  there  that  we  find  the  most 
l>eautlful  and  most  populous  parts  of  Phrygia;  but 
that  district  was  much  exposed  to  earthquakes  in 
consequence  of  the  Tolcanie  nature  of  the  district, 
which  is  attested  by  the  hot-springs  of  Hierapolis, 
and  the  Plutonium,  from  which  suflbcating  exha- 
lations were  sent  fbrth.  (CUudian,  m  Eutn^.  ii. 
870,  &&;  Strab.  xii.  pp.  S78,&c.,639,  tee.;  Herod, 
vii.  30;  VitruT.  »iii.  3.) 

Phrygia  was  a  country  rich  in  erety  Icind  of  pro- 
duce. Its  moantains  seem  to  hare  furnished  gold; 
for  that  metal  plays  an  important  part  in  the  legends 
of  Hidas,  and  several  of  the  Phrygian  rivers  are  called 
"  anriferi."  (CUudian,  I.  e.  238.)  Phrygian  mar- 
ble, especially  the  species  found  near  Synnada,  was 
▼ery  oelebrated.  (Strab.  xii.  p.  679 ;  Pans.  L  18. 
§  8,  &e. ;  Ov.  FmL  t.  539  ;  Stat  Silv.  I  5.  36.) 
The  extensive  cultivation  of  the  Tine  is  clear  from 
the  worship  nf  Diunysoa  (Sabazios),  and  Homer  (/J!, 
iii.  184)  iilso  gives  to  the  country  the  attribute 
iliwtXiKrra.  The  parts  moat  diittinguislied  for 
their  excellent  wine,  however,  were  subsequently 
separated  from  Phrygia  and  added  to  neighbouring 
provinces.  But  Phtygia  was  most  distinguished  for 
its  sheep  and  the  fineness  of  tlieir  wool  (Strab.  xii. 
p.  S78).  King  Arayntas  is  said  to  have  kept  no  less 
than  300  flocks  of  sheep  on  the  barren  table-Und, 
whence  we  must  infer  that  sheep-breeding  was  car- 
ried on  there  on  a  very  Urge  sole.  (Comp.  Suid. 
t.  V.  t^vyiWc  ifi-r;  Aristopb.  Av.  493;  Stnb.  L  e. 
p.  568.) 

When  Alexander  had  overthrown  the  Persian 
power  m  Asia  Minor,  he  assigned  Great  Phrygia  to 
Antigonus,  B,  c.  333  (Arrian,  Anab.  L  29) ;  and 
during  the  first  division  of  Alexander's  empire  that 
general  retained  Phrygia,  to  which  were  added  Lycia 
and  Pamphylia,  while  Leonnatus  obtained  Lesser 
Phrygia.  (Dexipp.  <q).  PhoL  p.  64;  Curt.  x.  10 ; 
Died,  xviii.  3 :  Justin,  xiii.  4.)  In  the  beginning 
of  B.C.  321,  Perdiccas  assigned  Greater  Phrygia, 
and  probablyaUo  the  Lesser,  to  Eumenes (Justin,  xiii. 
6;  Com.  Nep.  Eum,  3);  but  in  the  new  division  of 
Triparadisus  Antigonus  recovered  his  former  pro- 
▼incea,  and  Arrbidaens  obtained  Lesser  Phrygia, 
which,  however,  was  taken  from  him  by  Antigonus 
as  early  as  B.C.  319.  (Diod.  zviii.  39,  xix.  51, 
52,  75;  Arrian,  ap.  PhoL  p.  72.)  After  the  death 
of  Antigonus,  in  B.  c.  301,  Lesser  Phrygia  fell  into 
the  hands  of  Lysimachus,  and  Great  Phrygia  into 
those  of  Seleucus  (Appian,  i%r.  55),  who,  after  con- 
quering Lysimachus,  m  b.  c.  283,  united  the  two 
Phiygias  with  the  Syrian  empire.  (Appian,  Sjfr. 
63 ;  Justin,  xvii.  2  ;  Memnon,  Hitt.  fferacL  9.) 
Soon  two  other  kingdoms,  Bithynia  and  Pergamum, 
were  formed  in  the  vicinity  of  Phrygia,  and  the 
Gauls  or  a^^'t"  the  moat  dangerotu  enemy  of  the 
Asiatics,  took  permanent  possession  of  the  north- 
eastern  part  of  Phrygia,  the  valley  cf  tlie  Sangarins, 
Thus  was  formed  Galatia,  which  in  our  maps  sepa- 
rates Greater  Phrygia  from  Paphlagonia  and  Bithy- 
nia; and  the  ancient  towns  of  Gordium,  Ancyra,  and 
Feiisinus  now  became  the  seats  of  the  Gauls.  To 
the  east  also  Phrygia  lost  a  portion  of  its  territory, 
for  Lycaonia  was  extended  so  &z  westward  as  to 
embrace  the  whole  of  tba  above  mentioned  barren 
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phttaan.    (Stiab.  xiv.  p.  663.)    It  ii  not  impoaHUe 
that  Attains  I.  of  Pergamum  may  have  taken  pn- 
session  of  Leaser  Phrygia  as  early  as  B.  c.  240,  »ba 
he  had  gained  a  decisive  victory  over  the  Gaali, 
seeing  that  the  Trocmi,  one  of  their  tribes,  had 
dwelt  on  the  Hellespont  (Liv.  xxxviii.  16);  but  bis 
dominion  was  soon  after  reduced  by  the  Syrian  kii^ 
to  its  original  dimensions,  that  ia,  the  conutiy  be- 
tween the  Sinus  Elaeus  and  the  bay  of  Adramjt- 
tium.    However,  after  the  defeat  of  Antiochus  ia 
the  battle  of  Magnesia,  in  B.  a  191,  Euroenea  IL  of 
Pergamum  obtained  from  the  Boinans  the  greater 
pai-t  of  Alia  Minor  and  with  it  both  the  Phiygias. 
(Strab.  xiii.  p.  624  ;  Liv.  xxxvii.  54,  &c)    En. 
meues'on  that  occasion  also  acquired  another  dis- 
trict, which  had  been  in  the  possession  of  Prusiaa, 
king  of  Bithynia.     Livy  (xxxriiL  39)  calb  that 
district  Mysia,  but  it  must  have  been  the  ssim 
countiy  sis  the  Purtoia   Epictetus  of  Stiabo 
(xiL  pp.  563,  564,  571,  575.  576).     But  Stndw  is 
certainly  mistaken  in  regarding  Phrygia  Epictetus 
as  identical  with  Lesser  Phrygia  on  the  Helleepost,^ 
the  former,  according  to  his  own  showing,  nowbne 
touching  the  sea  (p.  564),  but  being  situated  south 
of  Mount  Olympus  (p.  575),  and  being  bounded  in 
t)ie  north  and  partly  in  the  west  also  by  Bithynia 
(p.  563).     The  same  conclusion  must  be  diawn 
from  the  situations  of  the  towns  of  Azani,  Hidaeom, 
and  Dorylaenm,  which  he  himself  assigns  to  Phiygit 
Epictetus  (p.  576),  and  which  Ptolemy  also  mes- 
tiomi  a:i  Phrygian  towns.  These  facts  clearly  show  how 
confused  Strabo's  ideas  about  those  countries  were. 
The  fact  of  Livy  calling  the  district  Mysia  is  easily 
accounted  for,  since  the  names  Phrygia  and  Mysia 
are  often  conibunded,  and  the  town  of  Cadi  is  tome- 
times  called  Mysian,  though,  according  to  Strabo,  it 
belonged  to  Phrygia  Epictetus.     It  was  thertiece 
unqurstionably  this  part  of  Phrygia  about  vhidi 
Eumenes  of  Pergamum  was  at  war  with  Pnisias,aiid 
which  by  the  decision  of  the  Romans  was  banded 
over  to  the  Pergamenian  king,  and  hence  obtained  tba 
name  of  Phrygia  Epictetus,  that  is,  "  the  acqoired  in 
addition  to."    (Polyb.  ExoerpU  de  Legal  128,129, 
135, 136;  Liv.xxxix.  51;  Strab.  p.  563.)  After  the 
death  of  Attains  HI.,  b.  a  133,  all  Phrygia  with 
the  rest  of  the  kingdom  of  Pergamum  fell  inu  the 
hands  of  tlie  Romans.     A  few  years  later,  when  tba 
kingdom  of  Pergamum  became  a  Bimian  province, 
Phrygia  was  given  to  Mithridates  V.  of  Pontes  (JnsL 
xxxviii.  1;  Appian,  SelL  Mithr.  57X  but  after  his 
death  in  b.c.  120  it  was  taken  from  his  soo  and 
successor,  Mithridates  VI.,  and  declared  free.   (Ap- 
pian, /.  c.)     This  freedom,  however,  was  not  cslcn- 
lated  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  Phrygians,  wha 
gradually  lost  their  importance.     The  Romans  after- 
wards divided  the  country  into  jurisdicliooes,  bat 
without  any  regard  to  tribes  or  natural  boundaries. 
(Strab.  xiii.  p.  629 ;  Plin.  v.  39.)     In  B.  c.  88  the 
districts  of  Laodiceia,  Apameia,  and  Synnada  teem 
to  have  been  added  to  the  province  of  Cilicia.    (Cic 
m  Verr.  i.  1 7,  37.)     But  this  arrangement  was  not 
lasting,  for  afterwards  we  find  those  three  districts 
as  a  part  of  the  province  of  Asia,  and  then  again  as 
a  part  of  Cilicia,  until  in  B.  c.  49  they  ^>pear  t«  - 
have  become  permanently  united  with  Asu.    The 
east  and  south  of  Phrygia,  however,  especislly  the 
towns  of  ApoUonia,  Antiocheia,  and  Philooieliiim, 
did  not  belong  to  the  province  of  Asia.    In  the  new 
division  of  tin  empire  made  in  the  4tb  oentmy 
A.  D.,  Phrygia  Parorioa  was  added  to  the  province 
of  Pisidis,  mi  a  district  oo  the  Maeinder  to  Carii. 
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PHRTGIA  PISIDICA. 

Tin  ramumng  part  of  Piirjrgia  was  then  divided  into 
Phiygia  Sklutsris,  comprising  the  eastern  part  with 
STBiiada  for  its  capital,  and  Phiygia  Pacatiana 
(Mmetimes  also  called  Capstiana),  which  comprised 
the  weslem  part  down  to  the  frontiers  of  Caria. 
(.VotiJl.  Imp.  c.  2;  Hierocl.  pp.  664, 676;  Constant 
Forpb.  de  Them.  i.  1 ;  Dacas,  p.  42  ;  see  the  ex- 
cellent article  Phrggia  in  Pawly's  Realenet/clopaedie, 
ij  0.  Abel  ;  Cramer,  Atia  Minor,  ii.  p.  I,  &c  ; 
Niebohr,  LecL  on  Anc.  Biet  i.  p.  83,  &c.,  ii.  p. 
382.)  [L.  S.] 

PHRTGIA  PISIDICA.     [Pisidia.] 

PHTHENOTES  NOMOS  (♦flerrfnjt  or  ♦Sw.Jtov 
mn6s,  Pto).  W.  5.  §  48  ;  PUu.  T.  9.  s.  9),  another 
name  for  the  Nomoa  Chemmites  in  the  Aegrptian 
Delta.     [BtjTO;  Chkmmis.]  \yf.  B.  D.] 

PHTHIA.     [Phaia.] 

PHTHIA,  PHTHIOTIS.     [Thsssalia.] 

PHTHIBA  (*eipa,  Steph.  B.  «.  e  ;  written  *M/> 
in  Heineke's  edition  of  Stepbanus),  a  moonlain  in 
Caria,  inhabited  by  the  Phthires,  is  evidently  the 
Eame  as  the  *itif&r  tpot  of  Homer  Ql.  ii.  868), 
which,  according  to  Hecataeus,  was  identical  with 
Ut  Latmns,  but  which  othets  supposed  to  be  the 
sime  as  Mt.  Grios,  mnning  parallel  to  Mt.  Latmus. 
(Strab.  ziv.  p.  635.) 

PHTHIBO'PHAGI  (tiftpotpiyoi),  i  e.  "Bee- 
esters,"  a  Scythian  people,  so  called  from  their  filth 
and  dirt  (orb  rot)  a&x^^  '"^  '^'^^  irivoVf  Strab.  zi. 
p.  449).  Some  modem  writers  endeavour  to  derive 
their  nnme  from  ^elp,  the  fruit  of  the  tItus  or  fir- 
tree,  which  served  as  their  food  (Ritter,  Vorhalle, 
f.  M9),  bat  there  can  be  no  doubt,  from  the  expbt- 
Batioo  of  Strabo^  of  the  sense  in  which  the  word 
was  anderstood  in  antiquity.  This  savage  people  is 
Tvionsly  placed  by  different  writers.  According  to 
Sinbo  they  inhabited  the  mountains  of  Caucasus 
(Stnb.  xi.  pp.  492,  499),  and  according  to  other 
writers  different  parts  of  the  coasts  of  the  Blaclc 
Sea.  (Arrian,  Per.  P.  £ia.  p.  18;  Mela,!.  18; 
Plin.  vi  4.)  Ptolemy  places  them  in  Asiatic  Sar- 
matia  beyond  the  Rha  (v.  9.  §  1 7).  According  to 
PUny  (vi  4)  they  were  subsequently  called  Salae. 
The  Bodini  are  also  said  to  have  ate  lice  (^(pttipo- 
Tptqftovai,  Herod,  iv.  109). 

PHTHUTH  (♦floM,  Ptol.  iv.  1 .  §  3;  ♦oinit,  Jos. 
Aatiq.  L  6.  §  2;  Put,  Plin.  v.  1),  a  river  of  Maure- 
taaia,  which  lias  been  identified  with  the  Wady  Ten- 
tift.  In  the  ethnographic  table  of  Genesis  (x.  6), 
Phut  is  reckoned  among  the  sons  of  Ham.  This  im- 
mediate descent  of  Phut  (a  nairx  which  is  generally 
admitted  to  indicate  Manrelaniay  from  Ham  indi- 
cates, fike  their  Greek  name,  the  depth  of  colour 
which  distinguished  the  Mauretanians.  In  Ezekiel 
(xxvu.  10)  the  men  of  Phot  are  represented  as 
serving  in  the  Tynan  armies  (t'omp.  xxx.  5,  xxxviii. 
5);  as  also  in  Jeremiah  (xlvi.  9)  they  are  snm- 
DKned  to  the  hosts  of  Acgypt;  and  in  Nalium 
(iii.  9)  they  are  the  helpers  of  Mmeveh.  (Winer, 
Stabcirlerbuch,  <.«.;  Kenrick,  PAoenkia,  pp.  137, 
277.)  [E.  B.J.] 

PHUNDD'SI  (tourSoiKroi).  a  tribe  mentioned  by 
Ptolemy  (ii.  1 1.  §  1 2)  as  inhabiting  the  Cher^nesns 
Cimbrica  in  the  north  of  Germany,  and  dwelling 
north  of  the  Cobandi  and  Chali.  Zeuss  (,Die  Deut- 
•cAea,  f.  152),  without  satisfactory  reasons,  regards 
tliem  as  the  same  with  the  Seduaii  mentioned  by 
Caesar  (S.  0.  i.  31,  37,  51.)  [L.  S.] 

PHDBGISATIS  (^ovpynrarh),  a  town  in  the 
Moth  of  Germany,  mentioned  only  by  Ptolemy  (li. 
11.  I  90)  ;  it  was  situated  in  the  cuuutry  of  the 
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Quadi,  and  \rdhelm  (Germamen,  p.  330)  believes 
that  it  exuted  in  Horavia,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Znaim.  [L.  S.] 

PHUSIPARA  (*ovctiripa),  a  town  of  the  dis- 
trict of  Helitens  in  Armenia  Minor,  between  Ciniaca 
and  Eoaemara,  is  mentioned  only  by  Ptolemy  (v.  7. 
%')■  [L.S.] 

PHTCUS  (*VK«S>,  Strab.  viii.  p.  363,  zvii.  jt. 
837;  Ptol.  iv.  4.  §  5:  Plin.  v.  6).  the  most 
northerly  point  of  the  Libyan  coast,  2800  stadia 
from  Taenanim  (350  M.P.,  Plin.  ic),  and  125 
M.  P.  from  Crete.  (Plin.  I.  c)  Cato  toncbed  at 
this  point  in  Afiica  after  leavmg  Crete,  but  the 
natives  refused  to  receive  his  ships.  (Lucan,  is. 
40.)  Synesius,  who  has  given  in  his  letters  (Ep. 
51,  100,  114,  129)  several  particnhtn  about  this 
spot,  states  that  it  was  dangerous  to  live  here  because 
of  the  stagnant  waters,  and  tlieir  fetid  ezhalatiuns.  It 
had  a  harbour  situated  to  the  W.,  which  is  confirmed 
by  the  Coast-describer  (^Stadiiwn.  §  53,  where  it  is  by 
an  error  called  Phoenicus).  Scylax  (p.  46)  placed  the 
gardens  and  lake  of  the  Hesperides  near  this  headland, 
now  R&t-al-Rcaat  or  RAt  Sem,  where  Smyth  (^Medi- 
temmetat,  p.  455)  marks  the  coast  bold  and  steep, 
rising  gradually  to  Cyrene.  (Paclio,  Voyage,  p. 
169 :  Earth,  Wcmdermgen,  p.  498.)     [E.  B.  J.] 

PHY'LACE(»uX4cii:  £<A.  ♦i»A<w«<r.o».)  1.  A. 
town  of  Phthiutis  in  Thessaly,  (Hie  of  the  places 
subject  to  Ftotesilaus,  and  frequently  mentioned  in 
the  Homeric  poems.  (/I.  ii.  696,  ziii.  696,  xv.  335, 
Od.  xi.  290;  comp.  ApoU.  Rhod.  L  45;  Steph.  B. 
I.  V.)  It  containol  a  temple  of  Protesilaus.  (Find. 
Itthm.  i.  84.)  Pliny  erroneously  calU  it  a  town  of 
Magnesu  (iv.  9.  s.  16).  Strubo  describes  it  as 
standing  between  Fharsalns  and  Phtliiulic  Thebes, 
at  the  di:>tance  of  about  100  stadui  from  the  latter 
(ix.  pp.  433,  435).  Leake  places  it  at  about  40 
iniimies  from  Ghidek,  in  the  descent  from  a  pahs, 
where  there  are  remains  of  an  ancient  town.  1'lw 
sitoation  near  the  entrance  of  a  pass  is  well  suited 
to  the  name  of  Phyhue.  (Leake,  Northern  Greece, 
vol.  iv.  pp.  332,  364.) 

2.  A  town  of  Molcasis  in  Epnros,  of  uncertain 
site.  (Liv.  zlv.  26.) 

3.  A  place  in  Arcadia,  upon  the  frontiers  of 
Tegea  and  Laconia,  where  the  Alpheios  rises.  (Pans, 
viii.  54.  §  I.) 

4.  A  town  of  Pieria  in  Macedonia  (Ptol.  ipi.  13. 
§  40),  the  inhabitants  of  which  are  inentioned  by 
Pliny  under  the  name  of  Phylaca«i  (iv.  lU.  s.  17). 

PHYLACEIUM  (ti/KoKthr  or  nuA<u<aro»),  a 
town  of  western  Phtygia,  at  a  short  distance  from 
Themisonium.  (PtoL  T.  2.  §  26 ;  Tai.  Pent.; 
Geogr,  Bar.  i.  18,  where  it  is  called  Filaciiun.) 
The  Phrygian  tribe  of  the  ^vAwr^raioi,  mentioned 
by  Ptolemy  (v.  2.  §  27),  undoubtedly  derived  its 
name  from  this  place.  [L.  S.] 

PHYLE.    [ArncA,  p.  329,  b.] 

PHYLLEIUM,  PHYLLUS.    [Astbrhwi.] 

PHYLLIS  («vAAii),  a  district  of  Thrace  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Mu  Pangaeus,  bounded  by  the  An- 
gites  on  the  W.  and  by  the  Strymon  on  the  S. 
(Herod,  vii.  113  ;  Steph.  B.  t.  e.) 

PHYRITES,  a  small  tributary  of  the  Caystms, 
having  its  origin  in  the  western  branch  of  Mount 
Tmolus,  and  &wing  in  «  southern  direction  through 
the  Pegasean  marsh  (Stagnum  Pegaseum),  dis- 
charges itself  into  the  Caystrus  some  distance  above 
'Ephesus.     (Plin.  V.  31.)  [L.&l 

PHYSCA,  PHYSCUS.    [Eobdaka.] 

rUYSCELLA.    [Gai^etsus.] 

ss 
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PHTSCUS  (*i!irico>:  Elh.  *v<rKtit),  •  town  of 
Cuin,  in  the  teiritorjr  of  the  Kbodiana,  situated  w 
tlie  eout,  with  a  harbour  and  a  grove  sacred  to  Leto. 
(Strab.  zir.  p.  652;  Sladiam.  Mar.  Mag.  §  245; 
Ptol.  T.  2.  §  1 1,'  where  it  i«  called  tovaKo.)  It  is  im- 
possible to  suppose  that  (its  Physcns  was  tlie  port- 
town  of  Mjriasa  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  659);  we  must  rather 
assume  that  Pasaala,  the  port  of  M/lasa,  also  bore 
the  name  of  Physcus.  Our  Phjrscus  was  the  ordi- 
nary lai>ding-place  for  vessels  sailing  from  Rhodes 
to  Asia  Minor.  (Strab,  xiv.  p  663;  comp.  Steph. 
B.  I.  V.)  This  harbour,  now  rjilled  Marmorix,  and 
•  part  of  it  Phyco,  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world, 
and  in  1801  Lord  Nelson's  fleet  anchored  here,  be- 
fore the  battle  ef  the  Nile.  [L.  S.] 

PHYSCUS,  a  tributary  of  the  Tigris.    [Tigris.] 

PHYTEUM  (♦ureal',  Pol.  v.  7;  ♦i»r<uo>',  Steph. 
B. :  V. :  Gmala),  a  town  of  Aetolia,  probably  on 
the  northern  shore  of  the  Uke  Trichonis.  (Lealce, 
Northern  Greece,  vol.  i.  p.  155.) 

PHYTU  or  PHOETEIAE  (♦i/rta,  Thuc.  m. 
106  ;  *oiT(iai,  PoL  iv.  63 ;  ♦ocrfai.  Staph.  B.  i.  v.: 
£lh.  *oiTuis,  tstTifft,  ♦erruli',  -aros :  Porta),  a 
town  in  the  intarior  of  Acamania,  sitoated  on  a  height 
W.  of  Stratus,  and  strongly  fortified.  It  lay  on  the 
road  frnm  Stratus  to  Medeon  and  Lironaea.  AiW 
the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great  it  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Aetolians,  together  with  the  other  towns 
in  the  W.  of  Acamania.  It  was  taken  by  Philip  in 
his  expedition  against  Aetolia  in  B.  c  219 ;  but  the 
Aetolians,  donbtleia,  obtained  possession  of  it  again, 
either  before  or  after  the  conquest  of  Philip  by  the 
Bomans.  It  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  towns  i^ 
Acamania  in  a  Greek  inscription  found  at  Ptmta, 
the  ut»  of  Actium.  the  date  of  which  is  probably 
prior  to  the  time  of  Augustus.  In  this  inscription 
the  ethnic  form  *omiti  occurs,  which  is  analogous 
to  'A«at)r(Ir,  Atnif,  'Kranir,  'ABa^iiy,  'A^ov. 
(Thuc.,  Pol.,  U.  cc. ;  Biickh,  Corpue  Itucr^t,  No. 
1793;  Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  574, 
seq.) 

PI'ALA  (nfoXa),  a  town  in  the  interior  of  Pon- 
tos  Galaticus,  mentioned  only  by  Ptolemy  (v.  6. 
§9).  [L.S.] 

PIALA  (nfoAa  or  nuUSo,  PtoL  vL  16.  §  6), 
a  town  of  Serica,  from  which  the  people  PiaUe 
(nuUw  or  TlidSSai),  dwelling  as  &r  as  the  river 
Oechardus,  derived  their  name.  (Ptol.  vi.  16.  §  4.) 
In  some  MSS.  of  Pliny  (vi.  17.  s.  19)  the  Pialae 
•re  mentioned  as  a  people  in  Scythia  intra  Imaom ; 
but  Sillig  reads  Psscae. 

PIALAE.     [PiAi^.] 

PIAXrlA  (IIiaAfa),  a  town  of  Histiaeotis  in 
Theaialy,  at  the  foot  of  Ht.  Cercetinm,  probably 
represented  by  the  Hellenic  remains  either  at  Skld- 
ti«a  or  Ardham.  (Steph.  B.  <.  v.;  Leake,  Northern 
Greece,  vol.  iv.  p.  529.) 

PIARE'MSII  (niof^uM,  PtoL  iii  10.  §  9),  a 
people  of  Moesia  Inferior,  adjuning  ita  sonthera  or 
Thracian  boundary.  [T.  H.  D.] 

PICARIA.    [Dalkatia.] 

PICE'NSII  (TludiriTioL,  PtoL  iii.  9.  §  2),  a  people 
seated  in  the  NE.  part  of  Moesia  Superior,  on  the 
river  Timarus.  [T.H.D.] 

PICENTES.     [PiCEKUM.] 

PICE'NTLA.    [PicentinlJ 

PICENTI'NI(nur«KTu'oi,Ptol.;nJiw»Tfj,Sti«b.), 
a  tribe  or  people  of  Centni  Italy,  settled  in  the 
southern  part  of  Campania,  adjoining  the  frontiets  of 
Lucania.  Their  name  obviously  indicates  a  close 
coonectioo  with  th«  inhabitants  of  Picenum  on  the 


PICENUM. 

opposite  ride  of  the  Italian  peninsnla  ;  and  Ihb  is 
eapUined  by  Stnbo,  who  tells  ns  that  they  wot  in 
fact  a  portion  of  that  people  who  had  been  tians- 
ported  by  the  Bomans  from  their  original  abodes  to 
the  shores  of  the  Tyrrhenian  lea.  (Stnb.  v.  p.  2S 1 .) 
The  period  of  this  transfer  is  not  mentioned,  bat  it 
in  all  probability  took  place  on  or  shortly  after  the 
conquest  of  Picenum  by  the  Kamans,  B.  c  268. 
During  the  Second  Punic  War,  the  Picentini  espowed 
the  cause  of  Hannibal,  for  which  conduct  they  wen 
severely  pimished  after  the  close  of  the  war,  bong, 
like  the  Lucanians  and  Bnttians,  prahilaled  frag 
military  service,  and  employed  {or  the  inferior  dutits 
of  public  messengers  and  couriers.  They  were  al  the 
same  time  compelled  to  abandon  their  chief  town, 
which  bore  the  name  of  Picentia,  and  to  dispens 
themselves  in  the  villages  and  hamlets  of  the  snr- 
rounding  conntiy.  (Strab.  I  e.")  The  more  eSic- 
tually  to  hoM  them  in  check,  the  Bomans  in  &£.  194 
founded  in  their  territoiy  the  colony  of  Salemnm, 
which  quickly  rose  to  be  a  flourisbing  town,  and  the 
chief  pboe  <i  the  surrounding  district  (Stiab.  L  e.; 
Liv.  xxxiv.  49 ;  Veil.  Pat.  L  15).  Ficentu,  however, 
did  not  cease  to  exist:  Floms  iiideed  appears  to  date 
its  destraclion  only  from  the  period  of  the  Scdil 
War  (Flor.  iii.  18);  but  even  kng  afW  this  it  is 
mentioned  as  a  town  both  by  Mela  and  Pliny,  and 
its  name  is  still  found  in  the  TabnU  as  late  as  tlie 
4th  century.  (MeL  ii.  4.  §  9;  Plin.  iiL  5.  s.  9; 
Tab.  Peta.)  The  name  of  Vioema  is  still  bone  by 
a  hamlet  on  the  road  from  Salerno  to  Ebnii,  and  the 
stream  on  which  it  is  situated  is  stall  called  the  Vi- 
ctntino;  but  it  is  probable  that  the  ancient  dty  mi 
situated  rather  more  inland.  (R(»nanelli,  veL  iii 
pi  610;  Zannoni,  Carta  del  Segno  di  N<q>oli.) 

The  boundaries  of  the  Picentini  are  clearly  niaH»d 
both  by  Strabo  and  Plmy.  They  occnped  tlie 
southern  slope  of  the  ridge  of  mountains  which  sept- 
rates  the  gulf  of  Poeidonia  from  that  of  Napla,  ex- 
tending from  the  promontory  of  Minerva  to  the  nxntli 
of  the  Silarus.  Ptolemy  alone  extends  their  amfines 
across  the  range  in  question  as  for  as  the  mootb  of 
the  Sarans,  and  includes  Surrentnm  among  their 
towns.  (PtoL  iii,  1.  §  7.)  But  there  is  little  dmbt 
that  tin's  is  inaccurate. 

The  name  of  Picentini  is  generally  confined  by 
geographera  to  the  petty  people  in  questioD,  that  of 
Picentes  being  given  to  the  people  of  Picenum  on  the 
Adriatic.  But  it  is  doubtful  how  far  this  distinotioa 
was  observed  in  ancient  times.  Picentinns  is  ami 
as  an  adjective  form  for  "  belonging  to  IHctnnni ' 
biith  by  Pumpey  (op.  Cic.  a(i./4tt.  viii.  12,  c)aiid 
Tai'itns  (lIuU  iv.  63);  while  Strabo  uses  nurerriroi 
for  the  people  of  Picenum,  and  HUfvru  for  tlxnein 
Campania.  The  latter  are  indeed  so  seldom  men- 
tioned that  we  can  hardly  determine  what  was  the 
general  usage  in  regard  to  them.  [E.  H.  B.J 

PICENTraUM,  a  pUu»  in  Pannonia,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Savns,  on  the  road  fnxn  SiMcia  to  Sir- 
mium.  (_Il.  Ant.  p.  260.)  It  is  possible  that  sane 
ancient  remains  now  called  Kula  may  mark  the  site 
of  the  ancient  Picentinum.  [L.  S.] 

PICE'NUM  ih  nucerrim,  Pd.,  Strab.:  £«L 
niini^7iwi,  Strab.;  Tluairoi,  Btol.;  Picentes,  Cic, 
Varr.,  Plin.,  &C.,  but  sometimes  also  Pioentini  sad 
Piceni),  a  province  or  region  of  Central  Italy,  ex- 
tending along  the  ooast  of  the  Adriatic  bm  the 
mouth  of  the  Aesis  to  that  of  the  Matiinns,  and  in- 
land as  iar  as  the  central  ridge  of  the  Apenninee.  It 
was  thus  bounded  on  the  W.  by  the  Umbrians  and 
Sabines,  on  the  S.  by  the  Vestini,  and  on  the  N.  by 
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tbe  temtory  oocnpied  bj  the  Galli  Senones,  which 
was  afterwards  incorporated  into  the  province  of 
0mbria.  The  latter  district  seems  to  have  been  at 
one  time  regarded  as  rather  belonfHng  to  Picennm. 
Thus  Polybios  includes  the  "  GaUicos  Ager"  in 
Picenum;  and  Ijvj  even  describes  tbe  colony  of 
Ariminam  as  foonded  "  in  Piceno."  (Pol.  ii.  21 ; 
Lir.  EpU.  XV.)  But  the  boundaries  of  Picennm 
were  defioitel;  established,  as  abore  stated,  in  the 
time  of  Augustus,  according  to  whose  division  it 
coDKtitated  tbe  Fifth  Kegion  of  Italy.  (Plin.  iii  13. 
s.  18;  Strab.  v.  p.  240.)  The  district  thus  bounded 
forma  a  tract  of  about  80  geographical  miles  (800 
stadia,  Strab.  v.  p.  241)  in  length,  with  an  avei'ags 
breadth  of  ftom  30  to  40  miles.  The  southern  part 
of  the  territoiy  thus  limited  was  inhabited  by  a 
tribe  called  the  Pbaetutu,  who  appear  to  have 
been  to  some  extent  a  difierent  people  from  the  Pi- 
centes :  hence  PUny  gives  to  tins  district  the  name 
of  Regio  Prastutiana;  and  Livy  more  than  once 
notices  tbe  Praetutianus  Ager,  as  if  it  were  distinct 
from  the  Picenns  Ager.  (Plin.  L  c;  Liv.  xxii.  9, 
xzvii.  43.)  The  narrow  strip  l>etween  tbe  rivers 
Voinanus  and  Matrinus,  called  the  Ager  Hadrianos, 
seem:!  to  hare  also  been  reganled  as  in  some  degree 
a  separate  district  (Plin.  L  e. ;  Liv.  xxii.  9) ;  but 
both  these  tracts  were  generally  comprised  by  geo- 
graphers as  mere  subdivisions  of  Picenum  in  tbe 
inore  extensive  sense. 

Very  little  is  known  of  the  history  of  tbe  Picentee; 
bat  ancient  writers  seem  to  have  generally  agreed  in 
aiudgning  them  a  Sabine  origin;  tradition  reported 
that  they  were  a  colony  sent  out  from  the  parent 
country  in  consequence  of  a  vow,  or  what  was  called 
a  sacred  spring  ;  and  that  their  name  was  derived 
fram  a  Woodpecker  (picas),  the  bird  sacred    to 
Man,  which  was  said  to  have  guided  the  emigrants 
on  their  march.     (Strab.  v.  p.  240;  PUn.  iiL  13. 
s.  18;  Fest  v,  Pkena,  p.  212.)     Silius  Italicus,  on 
the  other  hand,  derives  it  from  the  name  of  Picas, 
the  Italian   divinity,  whom  be   represents  as  the 
iaaaia  of  Asculnm  (Sil.  Ital.  viii.  439 — 445);  but 
tiiis  is  in  sabstance  only  another  form  of  the  same 
kgend.     That  writer  repreoenta  the  region  as  pre- 
Tioosly  possessed  by  the  Pelasgiana;  no  mention  of 
these  is  found  in  any  other  author,  but  Pliny  speaks 
of  SicalianB  and  Libumians  as  having  bad    set- 
tlements on  this  coast,  espedally  in  the  Piaetntian 
district,  where  Tmentom  was  said  still  to  preserve 
tiaoes  of  a  libumian  colony  (PUn.  I.  c.) ;  while  the 
{bondation  of  Nnmana  and  Ancona,  further  to  the 
N.,  was  ascribed  to  the  Siculi.    (7i.)     We  have  no 
means  of  estimatuig  tbe  value  of  these  statements; 
but  it  seems  not  improbable  that  in  the  last  instance 
there  was  a  ooniosiun  with  the  colony  of  Skiliim 
Greeks  which  was  established  at  a  much  later  pe- 
riod at  Ancona      [Amcona.]      This    settlement, 
which  was  ibanded  about  380  B.  c,  by  a  body  of 
Sjrracnian  exiles  who  had  fled  from  the  tyranny  of 
I>iuoysiDS  (Strab.  v.  p.  241),  was  the  only  Greek 
colony  in  this  part  of  Italy ;  and  its  foundation  is 
tbe  only  fact  transmitted  to  us  conceming  the  iiis- 
tory  of  Picenum  previous  to  the  time  when  it  was 
brought  into  contact  with  tbe  power  of  Bomc.     Tbe 
Picentes  appear  to  have  stood  aloof  from  tbe  long  pro- 
tracted contests  of  the  Bomans  with  their  Samuite 
oeighbonn;  bat  then:  proximity  to  the  Gaols  caused 
tbe  Bomans  to  court  their  alliance;  and  a  treaty 
coocluded  between  the  two  nations  in  B.  c.  299  seems 
to  have  bem  faithfnlly  observed  nntil  after  the  Se- 
ojoes  had  ceased  to  be  formidable.    (Liv.  z.  10.) 
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The  Picentes  reaped  the  advantages  of  this  long 
peace  in  the  prosperity  of  their  country,  which  be- 
came one  of  the  most  populous  districts  in  Italy,  so 
that  according  to  PUny  it  contained  a  population  of 
360,000  citizens  at  the  time  of  tlie  Roman  conquest. 
(Plin.  L  c)  Nevertheless  they  seem  to  have  offered 
but  little  resistance  to  the  Boman  arms,  and  were 
reduced  by  the  consols  Sempronius  Sopbus  and  Ap- 
pitis  Claudius  in  a  single  campaign,  b.  c.  268. 
(Flor.  i.  19;  Lir.  Epit.  xv;  Oros.  iv.  4;  Eutrop.  ii. 
16.)  The  causes  which  led  to  the  war  are  unknown; 
but  tlie  fact  tliat  the  Picentes  and  Sallentines  were 
at  this  time  the  only  two  nations  of  Italy  that  re- 
mained imsubdoed  is  qoite  sufficient  to  explain  it. 

From  this  time  the  Picentes  lapsed  into  tbe  or- 
dinaiy  condition uf  the  suhjevt  allies  of  Borne;  and 
though  their  territory  is  repeatedly  mentioned  as 
suffering  from  the  ravages  of  the  Second  Punic  War 
(Pol.  iii.  86;  Liv.  zxii.  9,  xxviL  43),  the  name  of 
the  people  does  not  again  occur  in  history  till  the 
great  outbreak  uf  the  nations  of  Italy  in  the  Social 
War,  B.C.  90.  In  that  memorable  contest  the  Picentes 
bore  a  prominent  part.  It  was  at  Ascolum,  which 
seems  to  have  been  always  regarded  as  their  ciipiial, 
that  open  hostilities  fir^t  broke  out;  the  massacre  of 
the  proconsul  Q.  Servilius  and  his  legate  Fonteius 
in  that  city  having,  as  it  were,  given  the  signal  of 
the  general  insurrection.  (Appian,  B.  C.  i.  38 ;  Liv. 
Epit.  Ixxii;  Veil.  Pat.  iL  15  ;  Died,  zxxrii.  2.) 
The  first  attempt  of  Cn.  Pompeios  Stnbo  to  reduce 
Asculum  was  repulsed  with  loss;  and  it  was  irith 
difficulty  that  that  general  conid  maintam  his  footing 
in  Picenum  while  the  other  Boman  armies  were  oc- 
cupied in  hostilities  with  the  Marsi,  Feligni,  and 
other  nations  nearer  Rome.  It  was  not  till  the 
second  year  of  the  war  that,  having  obtained  a  de- 
cisive victory  over  tbe  allies,  be  was  enabled  to  re- 
sume the  offensive.  Even  tlien  the  Picentine  general 
Judacilius  maintained  a  long  struggle  against  Fom- 
peius,  which  was  at  length  terminated  by  the  sur- 
render of  Asculum,  and  this  seems  to  liave  been  fol- 
lowed by  the  submission  of  the  rest  of  the  Picentes, 
B.  c.  89.  (Appian,  B.  C.  i.  47,  48;  Liv.  Epit 
lxxiv.,lxxvi;  Ores.  v.  18;  Flor.  iii.  18.)  There  can 
be  no  donbt  that  they  were  at  this  time  admitted, 
like  the  rest  of  the  Italian  allies,  to  the  Boman  fran- 
chise. 

Pioenom  was  occnpied  almost  without  opposition 
by  Caesar  at  the  commencement  of  the  Civil  War, 
B.C.  49  (Caes.  B.  C.  i.  11 — 15),  the  inhabitants 
having  universally  declared  in  his  bvoor,  and  thus 
compelled  the  officers  of  Pompey  to  withdraw  from 
Auximum  and  Asculum,  which  they  had  occupied 
with  strong  garrisons.  In  the  civil  war  between 
Vitellius  and  Vespasian  A.  D.  69,  it  was  occnpied  io 
like  manner  without  resistance  by  the  forces  of  tbe 
latter.  (Tac.  Hitt.  ill  42.)  Picennm  appears  to 
have  continued  to  be  a  flourishing  province  of  Italy 
throughout  the  period  of  the  Bonan  Empire;  and 
though  Pliny  speaks  of  it  as  having  much  fallen  off 
in  popuUtion  compared  to  earlier  times  ("  quondam 
uberrimae  mnltitiidinis,''  Plin.  iiL  13.  s.  18),  it  still 
contained  a  large  nomber  of  towns,  and  manyof  these 
preserved  their  consideration  down  to  a  late  period. 
It  is  probable  that  its  proximity  to  Bavenna  contri- 
buted to  its  prosperity  during  the  latter  ages  of  the 
Empire,  after  that  city  had  become  the  habitual 
residence  of  the  emperors  of  the  West.  Under  Au- 
gustas, Picenum  became  the  Fifth  Begion  of  Italy 
(Plin.  I.  c.y,  but  at  a  Uter  period  we  find  it  com- 
bioad  for  administrative  purposes  with  the  district 
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called  Fliunliiw,  ai.d  the  two  tof^tber  eonstitnted  • 
proTiaoe  which  comprised  all  the  strip  of  Umbria 
al<»ig  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  as  well  as  the  teni- 
to(7  of  the  Sabines,  Vestini,  Peligni,  and  Marsi. 
Uanee  we  find  the  Liber  Coloniamm  including  the 
whole  of  this  extensive  district  under  the  name  tf 
Kcenam,  and  eniimeratinf;  not  only  Alba  and  Nursia, 
bat  even  Nomentnm,  Fidenae,  and  Tibur,  among  the 
"  ciritates  Piceui.'  (itA.  Culon.  p.  252—259.) 
But  this  arrangement  did  not  last  loufr.  Fbuninia 
and  Valeria  were  tgtin  separated  from  Picenum,  and 
that  province  was  subdivided  into  two:  the  one  called 
"  Picenum  suburtiicarium,"  or  simply  Picenum, 
which  was  tlie  original  district  of  that  name,  corre- 
sponding to  the  Fifth  Region  of  Ausrustus:  while  the 
name  of  "  Picenum  Annonarium  "  was  given  to  the 
tract  from  the  Aesis  to  the  Rubicon,  which  had  been 
originally  known  as  the  "  Gallictis  Ager,"  and  in  the 
days  of  Augustus  was  comprised  under  the  name  of 
Umbria.  (Lib.  Colon,  ff.  22$ — 227:  Mnmmsen, 
JHe  lAb.  CoL  pp.  208 — 214;  NotU.  IHgn.  ii.  pp.  64, 
65;  Backing,  ad  Not.  pp.  432,  443;  P.  Diaa  it 
19.) 

In  the  wars  between  the  Goths  and  the  generals 
of  Justinian,  Picenum  repeatedly  became  the  imme- 
diate theatre  of  hostilities.  Auximum  in  particular, 
which  was  at  this  time  the  chief  city  or  capital  of 
the  province,  was  regarded  as  one  if  the  most  ini- 
I^artant  fortresses  in  Italy,  and  withstood  for  a  long 
time  the  arms  of  Belisarius.  (Procop.  B.  G.  ii.  10, 
23—27.)  After  the  expulsion  of  the  Goths,  Pice- 
num became  one  of  the  provinces  of  the  exarchate  nf 
RiiveniM,  and  as  such  continued  subject  to  the  Greek 
emperors  until  the  final  downfal  of  the  exarchs.  It 
VHs  at  this  period  that  arose  the  geographical  desig- 
nation of  the  Pentapolis,  for  a  province  which  oim- 
prised  the  greater  part  of  Picenum,  together  with 
the  maritime  district  of  Umbria  as  far  as  Ariminum. 
The  province  of  this  name  was  one  of  those  bestowed 
on  the  see  of  Rome  by  king  Pepin  after  the  defeat 
of  the  LombiirJ  king  Astolphus  (a.d.  7.54),  and 
has  ever  since  couliiiued  to  form  part  of  the  States 
of  the  Church. 

Picenum  is  a  district  of  great  fertility  and  be.iuty. 
Extending  in  a  bruad  band  of  nearly  uniform  width 
from  the  central  ranges  of  the  Apennines,  which  form 
its  boundary  on  the  W.,  and  which  here  attain  their 
greatest  elevation  in  the  Monte  Corno  and  JUtmti 
delta  Sibilla,  it  slopes  gradually  from  thence  to  the 
sea  ;  the  greater  part  of  this  space  being  occupied 
by  great  hills,  the  underfalls  of  the  more  lofty  Apen- 
nines, which  in  their  more  elevated  regions  are  clothed 
with  extensive  forests,  while  the  lower  elopes  produce 
abundance  of  fruit-trees  and  olives,  as  well  as  good 
wine  and  com.  (Strab.  T.  p.  240 ;  Liv.  xxii.  9.) 
Both  Horace  and  Juvenal  extol  the  excellence  of  its 
apples,  and  Pliny  tells  ns  its  olives  were  among  the 
choicest  in  Italy.  (Hor.  Sat.  ii.  3.  272,  4.  70; 
Juv.  xi.  72 ;  Plin.  xv.  3.  s.  4.)  The  whole  district 
is  farrowed  by  numerous  streams,  which,  descending 
with  great  rapidity  from  the  lofty  ranges  of  the 
Apennines,  partake  muck  of  a  torrent-like  character, 
but  nevertheless  serve  to  irrigate  the  whole  country, 
which  is  thus  rendered  one  of  the  pleasantest  in  Italy. 
These  streams  pursue  nearly  parallel  courses,  the  &- 
rect  distance  from  their  sources  to  the  sea  in  no  case 
much  exceeding  40  miles.  They  are,  proceeding 
from  S.  to  N.,  as  follows  :  (1)  The  MATRimra,  new 
called  La  Piomba,  a  small  stream  which  formed  the 
southern  limit  of  Picenum,  separating  it  firom  the 
territory  of  the  Yestioi ;  (2)  the  Youabos,  itiii 
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caOad  the  Voimmo,  which  separated  the  district  of 
Adria  fh>m  that  of  the  Praetntii ;  (3)  the  Earracs, 
now  called  the  Tordino,  but  sometimes  aba  the 
Trontmo,  which  flows  by  Teramo  (Interunna) ; 
(4)  the  Trdentijb  (  Tronto),  the  most  considenble  of 
all  these  streams,  which  flows  under  the  walls  of 
Atcoli  (Ascnlum);  (5)  the  TimiA,  still  called  the 
Teima  ;  (6)  the  Flusor,  now  the  Chimti;  (7)  the 
PoTEHTiA,  Still  called  the  Potema  ;  (8)  the  Mtsio 
or  UiaiDs,  DOW  known  as  the  Mutone.  These  last 
names  are  known  only  from  the  Tabula :  oo  the 
other  hand  Pliny  mentions  a  stream  called  ALBtn.A, 
to  which  are  added  in  some  MSS.  the  names  of 
Suinos  and  Helvinus.  All  these  are  {daced  appa- 
rently between  the  river  Tmentus  and  the  toini  of 
Cupra  Maritima  ;  but  besides  the  uncertainty  of  the 
reading,  the  whole  description  of  this  region  in  Pliny 
is  so  confused  that  it  is  very  unsafe  to  rely  upon  his 
order  of  enumeration.  The  Albula  cannot  be  iden- 
titied  with  any  certainty,  but  may  perhaps  be  the 
stream  now  called  the  Salinello,  mi  the  other  tvo 
names  are  probably  mere  corruptions.  9.  The  Aesis 
(Eeino),  a  much  more  considerable  stieam,  flowing 
into  the  sea  between  Ancona  and  Sena  Gallica,  formed 
the  boundary  which  separated  Picenum  from  Um- 
bria. 

The  towns  of  Picenum  are  numerous,  and.  frun 
the  accounts  of  the  populousness  of  the  country  ia 
early  limes,  were  pn^akly  many  of  them  once  con- 
siderable, but  few  have  any  historical  celebrity. 
Thooe  on  the  sea-coast  (proceeding  as  before  horn 
S.  to  M.)  were:  (I)  MATUisuM.at  the  mouth  of  tbe 
river  of  the  same  name,  serving  as  the  port  of  Adria 
(Strab.  V.  p.  241);  (2)  Castruh  Novcm,  «t  the 
mouth  of  the  Batinns,  near  Giulia  Nuova;  (3)  Cas- 
TRCM  Tki'emtinum  or  Truentdm,  at  the  nwntli 
of  the  river  of  the  same  name  ;  (4)  Ctn'SA  Mabi- 
TIMA,  at  Le  Grotte  a  Mare,  about  3  miles  N.  of 
S.  Bettedetto;  (5)  CAaTRUM  FiRHAirtTii,  now  Porto 
di  Fermo,  at  the  mouth  of  the  little  river  Leia ; 
(6)  I'OTENTIA  (Sin  Mtir'ia a  Potenta),  at  the muuth 
of  the  river  of  the  same  name;  (7)  NuMAKA,  still 
called  Vnmtta,  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
mountain  headland  called  Slunle  Cumtro;  and  (8) 
Ancona,  at  the  norlliem  end  of  the  same  ptemoi- 
tory.  This  last  was  by  far  the  most  important  of 
the  maritime  towns  of  Picenum,  and  the  only  one 
that  possessed  a  port  worthy  of  the  name:  with  this 
exceptitm  all  the  most  imjiortjtnt  cities  of  tlie  region 
were  situated  inland,  on  hills  of  considerable  elen- 
tion,  and  thus  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  strong  {■>- 
sitions  as  fortres!>es.  The  most  important  of  tbeie 
were  Auximum  (Otimo),  about  12  miles  S.  of  An- 
cona ;  CiNooi-uM  (Cmgoli).  in  a  very  lofly  siioa- 
tion,  between  the  valleys  of  the  Aesis  and  Potentis; 
FiKMUM  (i^enRo),  on  a  hill  about  6  miles  from  the 
sea ;  Asculdh  (Atcoli).  the  ancient  capital  of  Pice- 
n<un,  in  a  very  strong  situarion  on  the  river  Tmen- 
tus. about  22  miles  fmn  its  mouth  ;  iN-TEnAMXA 
( Teramo),  the  chief  city  of  the  Praetntii ;  and 
Adria  (,Atri),  almort  close  to  tbe  southern,  frontier 
of  Picenum.  The  minor  towns  in  the  interior  were 
Bereora,  which  may  perhaps  be  placed  at  Citittlla 
di  Tronto,  not  &r  from  Aicili;  CuPRA  Hontasa, 
so  called  to  distinguish  it  from  the  maritime  dtj  of 
the  same  name,  supposed  to  have  occu^ed  the  nteof 
Jiipatromone ;  Cluan A.  at  S.  Elpidio  a  Afore,  sbont 
4  inilos  from  the  sea,  and  a  little  to  the  N.  of  Ferao; 
Nova  na,  probably  at  Monte  di  Nove,  near  Jfoatoto; 
Faixiua  (Fallerone),  in  the  upper  valley  of  the 
Tinna ;  Ubbs  Salvia  {UrbiiagUa)  and  ToiBsn- 
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mm  (TVtoittRo),  on  opposite  sides  of  the  valley  of 
the  Flusor  (^Chimli)  ;  Septkhpeua  (5.  Seterino), 
in  the  upper  valley  uf  the  Potenta ;  Tbeia,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  same  stream,  near  the  modem  town 
of  Trqa ;  and  Ricina,  on  its  right  bank,  not  fta 
inaa  Maeerata.  The  site  of  PAU8Vi^E(PausQlani, 
FUn.)  is  fixed  by  Holstenius  at  Monte  deW  Olmo, 
and  that  of  P0IJ.ESTIA  (PoUentini,  Id.)  at  JUonU 
Mdom,  all  in  the  same  neighbourhood ;  but  these 
last  identifications  are  merely  conjectiiml. 

Picenam  was  traversed  by  a  line  of  highroad, 
which  followed  the  line  of  the  coast  from  Ancona  to 
Alemmn,  where  it  united  with  the  Via  Valeria  j 
while  its  mote  direct  communications  with  Kome  were 
tKored  by  the  Via  Salaria,  which  crossed  the  Apen- 
nines direct  from  Interocrea  by  Fahicrinum  to  Asco- 
lum,  and  thence  to  the  Adriatic  Further  to  the 
north,  also,  a  branch  of  the  Via  Flatr.inia,  quitting 
the  main  line  of  that  great  road  at  Kuceria,  crossed 
the  central  ridge  of  the  Apennines  by  Prolaqnenm  to 
Septempeda  in  the  valley  of  the  Potentia,  and  thcuce 
prooeeded  by  Treia  and  Auximnm  to  Ancona.  Be- 
sides these  more  important  lines  of  road,  the  Tabahi 
notices  two  cross  lines  :  the  one  leading  from  Anzi- 
mam  by  Bicina  and  Urbs  Salvia  to  Ascnlimi ;  the 
other  from  Asculum  to  Fimium,  and  its  port  Cas- 
tellum  Firmanuui.  The  extremely  hilly  and  broken 
character  of  the  country  renders  tlie  delermination  of 
distances  along  these  lines  of  road  veiy  imcertain; 
and  the  whole  district  is  given  in  the  TabuU  in  go 
eoofosed  a  manner  that  little  reliance  can  he  placed 
eo  its  authority.  [E.  H.  B.] 

PICTAVl.     [PiCTOjras.] 

PICTL  The  names  of  the  Picti  and  Scoti  ap- 
pear only  in  late  writers,  by  whom  they  are  spoken 
of  as  two  allied  people.  The  Picts  seem  to  have 
been  identical  with  the  ancient  CuJedunians  ("Caldo- 
nmaaiwrumqaePictormn,  silvae  et  paludes,"  Eninen. 
P<m.  vi.  7),  and  dwelt  N.  of  the  Fhth  0/ Forth 
(Beda,  B.  KecL  i,  1).  Ammianus  UaicellinDS  re- 
presents the  Picti  as  divided,  in  the  time  of  the 
emperor  Cimstans,  into  two  ^bes,  the  Sicalidonae 
and  Vectnriones,  and  as  committing  fearful  ravages 
in  eoDJonction  with  the  Attacotti  and  Scotti  (xxvii. 
8.  §  4.)  Their  ethnological  reUtions  have  been 
alreuly  discussed  [Bkitabmicae  Insulak,  Vol.  L 
pt  438].  The  name  of  Picti,  or  painted,  is  com- 
monly Eupposed  to  be  derived  from  their  custom  of 
painting  their  bodies,  and  would  thus  be  only  a  traos- 
latian  of  the  British  word  Brilh,  signifying  anything 
painted,and  which,  according  to  Camdeu  (  Gen.  Deter. 
PL  xxxri.),  is  the  root  of  the  name  Briton.  Sucli 
an  etymology  favonis  the  notion  that  the  Picts  were 
an  indigenous  race  ;  but  on  this  puint  nothing 
positive  can  be  afSrmed.  (Comp^  Amni.  Marc.  xz.  1, 
xxvi.  4;  Beda,  B.  Ecel.  iu.  4,  T.  21.)    [T.JH).] 

Fl'CTOKES  (n&Toru),  and,  at  a  later  period, 
Pictavi,  were  a  Gallic  nation,  south  of  the  Liiire 
and  00  the  coast  of  the  Athmtie.  Ptolemy  (ii.  7. 
§  6)  places  them  in  CeltogaUtia  Aquitania,  and 
meotians  two  of  their  towns,  Limonnm  or  Lemonum 
(Anliert)  and  Batiatum.  "  They  occupy,"  he  says, 
**  the  most  nbrthem  parts  of  Aquitania,  those  on  the 
river  (lager),  and  on  the  sea."  Strabo  (iv.  pp.  190, 
191)  makes  the  Loire  the  boundary  between  the 
Mannetes  and  the  Pictonea.  South  of  the  Pictavi  be 
places  the  Santooes,  who  extend  to  the  Garonne. 

The  PictiBKs  are  mentioned  by  Caesar.  He  got 
abt(a  from  them  for  his  war  against  the  Veneti 
(B.6.m.  11).  The  Pietones  joined  Vercingetoriz 
inB,c.52,wheD  he  was  raising  all  Gallia  agaioit 
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Caesar.  In  B.  c.  5 1  C.  Caninins,  a  legatns  of  Caesar, 
marched  into  the  country  irf'  the  Pietones  to  relieve 
Lenioimm,  which  was  besieged  by  Dunmacns  (£.  0. 
viii.  26).     [Lemomum.] 

Lucan  (i.  436)  says  that  the  Pietones  wer* 
"immnnes,"  or  paid  no  taxes  to  the  Bomans: — 

"  Pietones  immnnes  subigunt  sua  mra." 

His  authority  is  not  worth  much ;  and  besides  that, 
this  verse  and  the  four  verses  which  follow  are 
probably  spurious.  (Notes  in  Oudendorp*s  edition  of 
Lucan.) 

The  territory  of  the  Pietones  was  bounded  on  the 
east  by  the  Turones  and  Bituriges  CubL  It  cor- 
responded to  the  diocese  of  Poitiers.  [G.  L."] 

PICTO'XIUM  PBOMONTO'EIUM,  as  it  is  now 
generally  writlen,  but  in  Ptolemy  (iL  7.  §  1)  Pec- 
tonium  (n-tjicrdvioy  iKpoy^,  is  placed  by  him  on  the 
coant  of  Gallia  Aquitania,  between  the  mouth  of  the 
river  which  be  names  Canentclus  [Carastonis] 
and  the  port  Secor  or  Sicor.  It  is  impossible  to  de- 
termine what  point  of  land  is  Pectonium.  D'Anville 
supposes  it  to  be  L'Aiguillon  near  the  month  of  the 
Sevre  Niortaise  ;  and  GesselUn  takes  it  to  be  £a 
Poitttt  de  Boitvinet.  [6.  L.] 

'  PIDA  (niSa),  a  town  in  Pootns  Galaticos,  oD 
the  Foad  leading  from  Amasia  to  Neoeaesareia. 
(Ptol.  V.  6.  §  9;  Tab.  PeuL,  where  it  is  called 
Pidae.)  [L.S.] 

PIENGl'TAE  (nipyyiToj,  Ptol.  iii.  6.  §  20), 
a  people  in  European  Sarmatia,  supposed  by  Scliafa- 
rik  to  be  the  inhabitants  of  the  river  Pima,  which 
fslU  into  the  Pripjat  near  Pinik  {Slamache  Alter- 
thUnier,  vol.  i.  p.  207.) 

PI'ERA.    [CiBRiuu.] 

Pl'ERES  (ni<f><5),  a  Tbracian  people,  oecapying 
the  narrow  strip  of  phtin  huid,  or  low  bill,  between 
the  mouths  of  the  Peneius  and  the  Haliacmon,  at 
the  foot  of  the  great  woody  steeps  of  Olvmpus. 
(Thnc.  ii.  99;  Strab.  vii.  p.  331,  Fr.  22,  ix.  p.  410; 
Liv.  xliv.  9.)  This  district,  which,  under  the  name 
of  PiKRLA  or  PiBRis  (Jlupta,  TIttpts),  u  men- 
tioned in  the  Homeric  poems  (_JL  ziv.  225),  was,  ac- 
cording to  legend,  the  birthplace  of  the  Muses 
(Hesiod.  Theog.  53)  and  of  Orphens,  the  fatlier  of 
song.  (Apoll.  Argon,  i.  23.)  When  this  worebip 
was  introduced  into  Boeotio,  the  names  of  tlie  moun- 
tains, grots,  and  springs  with  which  this  poetic 
religion  was  connected,  were  transfened  fixim  the  N. 
to  the  8.  Afterwards  the  Pieres  were  expelled  from 
their  original  seats,  and  driven  to  tlte  N.  beyond  the 
Stiyinon  and  Mount  Pangaeus,  where  they  funned  a 
new  settleuienU  (Herod,  vii.  112;  Thuc.  L  c.)  The 
boundaries  which  historians  and  geographers  give  to 
this  province  vary.  In  the  systematic  geography  of 
Ptolemy  (iii.  13.  §  15)  the  name  is  given  to  the 
extent  of  coast  between  tlie  montlis  of  the  Liulias 
and  the  Haliacmon.  Pieria  was  bounded  on  the  W. 
from  the  contiguous  district  of  the  Thessalian  Per- 
rbaebia  by  the  great  chain  of  Olympus.  An  of&hoot 
from  Olympns  advances  along  the  Pierian  plain,  in  a 
NW.  direction,  as  far  as  the  ravine  of  the  Haliacmon, 
where  the  mountains  are  sepsirated  by  that  chasm  in 
the  great  eastern  ridge  of  Northern  Greece  from 
the  portion  of  it  anciently  called  Bermius.  The 
highest  summit  of  the  Pierian  range  called  Pierus 
MoNS  (Pirn.  iv.  15;  comp.  Pausan.  ix.  29.  §  3; 
X.  13.  §  5)  rises  about  8  miles  to  the  N.  rf  Via. 
tkolivaiBio,  and  is  a  conspicuous  abject  in  all  the 
country  to  the  E.  It  would  seem  Umt  there  was  a 
city  called  Pikbli  (ILcpia:  Elh.  Tlufi^s,  Hm- 
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I^Tiit,  Jluptis,  Steph.  B. ;  Said.  (.  v.  Kpfran'),  wbicb 
may  b«  represented  by  a  "tamnlns,"  overgroini 
witli  trees  upon  the  extremity  of  the  ridge  of 
AndreMitta,  where  it  enda  in  a  point  between  Diun 
and  Pydna,  the  other  two  chief  cities  of  Fieria.  Be- 
yond Pydna  was  a  considerable  forest,  called  "  Pieria 
Silva "  (LiT.  xliv.  43),  which  may  hare  fomiahed 
the  Pierian  pitch,  which  bad  such  a  high  repu- 
tation. (Herod.  iT.  195;  PHn.  xir.  25.)  The  road 
fnm  PelU  to  Larissa  in  Thessaly  passed  throogh 
Pieria  [Haoedonia,  Vol.  II.  p.  237,a.],  and  was  pro- 
bably the  route  which  the  consul  Q.  Mareins  Philippos 
porsaed  in  the  third  and  fourth  yean  of  the  Persic 
War.  (Ut.  xliv.  I — 10;  Leake,  Northern  Greect, 
vol  iii.  pp.  177.  210,  837,  413,  446.)    [E.  B.  J.] 

PIEltlA  (nifpta).  I.  A  district  in  MtcedoDia. 
[PiBBm.] 

2.  A  district  In  Syria;  a  name  giren  by  the  Ma- 
cedonians to  the  northern  coast  of  Syria,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Orontes.     The  principal  mountain  in 
this  district,  and  which  was  a  soothem  branch  of 
the  Amanns,  was  also  called  Pieria.     (Strab.  xri. 
pp.  749,  751 ;  PtoL  t.  15.  §  8.)     The  chief  town 
was  Selencna,  which  is  frequently  distinguished  from 
oiher  towns  of  tlie  same  name  by  the  addition  of 
^■>  nirplf ,  especiiilly  on  coins.    (Eckhel,  vol  iiL  p. 
324;  Cic.  ad  Alt.  xi.  20.) 
PIETSIA    [OiwacM.] 
PIE'RIUM.    [CiBRioM.] 
PIGU'NTIA.    [Dauicatia.] 
PILCntUS  (nbofwf,  Herod,  vii.  122;  Steph.B.), 
a  town  of  Sithonia  in  Macedonia,  npon  the  Singitic 
gulf,  between  Sane  and  Cape  Ampelns,  which  pro- 
bably occupied    Yurwrl^  or  one  of  the  harbours 
adjacent  to  it  on  the  N.  (Leake,  Northern  Gruce, 
Tol.  iii.  p.  153.)  [E.B.J.] 

PIHOLISA  (ni/ui\ura),  a  fort  m  the  western 
part  of  Pontns,  on  the  river  Halys.  (Steph.  B. 
(. «.)  In  Strabo's  time  (xii.  p.  563.  where  it  is 
called  Pimolison)  the  forti'ess  was  destroyed,  but 
the  district  on  both  sides  of  the  river  was  still  called 
Pimolisene.  [L.  S.] 

P1MPLEL\  (n(/tirA<ia,  Strab.  iz.  p.  410;  Apol- 
lon.  i.  23;  Lycophr.  273),  a  place  in  Pieria,  where 
Orpheus  was  said  to  have  been  born,  and  from  which 
the  Muses  obtained  their  epithet  of  liiiar\i\iSft  and 
IIi/itAijuCSm  among  the  Alexandrian  poets.  (Orph. 
Fragm.  46 ;  "  Pimplea  dulcis,"  Horat.  Conn.  i. 
26.  9;  Stat  Sih.  i.  4.  26.)  Lealce  (Northern 
Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  422)  identified  it  with  the  elevated 
ritnation  of  Litdhhoro  and  its  commanding  pros- 
pect. [E.B.J.] 

PIMPRAHA  (nliirpofm,  Arrian,  Anab.  t.  22), 
a  place  which  appears  lo  have  been  the  capital  of 
the  tribe  of  Adraistae,  a  nation  mentioned  by  Arrian 
as  existing  sbont  a  day's  journey  A^m  the  Hydraotes 
(Mvatl).  The  name  lias  an  Indian  form  and 
sonnd,  bat  has  not,  so  far  as  we  know,  been  iden> 
tified  with  any  existing  place.  [V.] 

PINAKA  (t4  niyapa:  Eth.  nifofitis).  1.  A 
large  city  of  Lycia,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Cragus, 
and  not  far  fixno  the  western  bank  of  the  river  Xan- 
thos,  where  the  Lycian  hero  Pandaros  was  wor- 
shipped. (Strab.  ziv.  665;  Steph.  B.  :  v.;  Arrian, 
Anab.  i.  24;  Plin.  v.  28;  Ptol.  v.  3.  §  5;  Hierocl.pi 
684.)  This  city,  though  it  is  not  often  mentioned 
by  ancient  writers,  appears,  from  its  vast  and  bean- 
tifiil  mins,  to  have  been,  as  Strabo  asserts,  one  of 
the  largest  towns  of  the  country.  According  to  the 
Lycian  history  of  Henecrates,  quoted  by  Stephanas 
Byz.  (a.  V.  'Apriianivoty,  the  town  was  a  colony  uf 
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Xanthns,  and  originally  bore  the  name  of  Artynnifr. 
sus,  afterwards  changed  into  Pinara,  which,  in  the 
Lycian  huigoage,  signified  a  round  hill,  the  town 
being  situated  on  such  an  eminence.  Its  rains  vera 
discovered  by  Sir  Charles  Fellows,  near  the  mod*™ 
village  of  Mmard.  "From  amidst  the  ancient 
city,"  he  says  (Lycia,  p.  139),  "rises  a  nngalat 
round  rocky  cliff  (the  pinara  rf  the  Lycians),  lite- 
rally specked  all  over  with  tombH."  Beneath  this 
cliff  lie  the  mins  of  the  extensive  and  splendid  city 
The  theatre  is  in  a  very  perfect  state;  all  the  seats 
are  remaining,  with  the  slanting  sides  towards  the 
pronceninm,  as  well  as  several  of  its  doorways.  The 
walls  and  several  of  the  buildings  are  of  the  Cyclo- 
pian  style,  with  massive  gateways,  formed  of  three 
immense  stones.  The  tombs  are  innumerable,  sod 
the  inscripUons  are  in  the  Lycian  chaiacten,  bnt 
Greek  also  occors  often  on  the  same  tombs.  Same 
of  these  rock-tombs  are  adorned  with  fine  and  rich 
scnlptores.  (See  the  plate  in  Fellows  &dng  p^ 
141.) 

2.  A  town  of  Cilida  (Plin.  t.  22X  periiaps  the 
same  as  the  one  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (t.  15.  § 
13)  as  situated  in  Pieria,  a  district  of  Syria;  thoegh 
it  should  be  observed  that  Pliny  (v.  19)  mentioil 
the  Pinaritae  as  a  people  in  Coeksyria.       [L.  S.] 

PINARUS.     [IsSDS.] 

PINDASUS,  a  mountain  in  the  soath  of  Hyss, 
a  branch  of  Mount  Temnns,  stretching  towards  tlw 
Sinus  Elaeus,  and  containing  the  sonices  of  the  rinr 
Cetius.     (Plin.  v.  33.)  [L.  &] 

PINDENISSUS  (Eth.  PindenissitaeX  a  town  of 
the  Eleutbero-Cilices,  situated  npon  a  ooDunanding 
height  of  Mt.  Amacus,  which  was  taken  by  Cicero, 
when  he  was  governor  of  Cilioia,  after  a  siege  of 
fifty-seven  days.  (Cic.  ad  AtL  r.  20,  ad  Fam.  B. 
10,  XV.  4.) 

PmDUS  (TUptat,  Herod.  L  56,  viL  129;  Strab. 
ix.  pp.  428,  430,  et  alii),  a  long  and  lofty  range  of 
mountains  in  Northern  Greece,  nvining  baa  noith 
to  south  about  midway  between  the  Ionian  and 
Aegaean  seas,  and  forming  the  back-bone  el  tha 
country,  like  the  Apennines  of  the  Italian  peninsola. 
It  is  in  fact  a  continuation  of  the  same  range  which 
issues  trom  the  Balkan  MountoBU,  and  it  takes 
the  name  of  Pindns  where  it  first  intersects  the 
northern  bonndaty  of  Helhu  Pn^ier  at  the  40tb 
degree  of  latitude.  Pindus  forms  the  boandaiy 
between  Thessaly  and  Epeiras.  In  its  northen 
part  it  is  called  t.acmon  or  Lacmna,  and  hen 
the  five  principal  rivers  of  Northern  Greece  ri*,— 
the  Haliacmon,  Peneius,  Achelons,  Arachthoa,  and 
Aons.  [Lacmos.]  To  that  part  of  the  nu^  S 
of  Lacmon  the  name  of  Cercetium  was  given. 
(Kf/MCtTuai,  Steph.  B.  a.  v.  niaMa ;  K<picrr4nw 
Spof,  Ptol.  iii.  13.  §  19;  Liv.  zxxiL  14 ;  PUa  rr. 
8.  s.  15.)  Moimt  Cercetium  is  ptohaUy  the  main 
ridge  of  Khauii ;  and  one  of  the  principal  paaacs 
from  Epeims  into  Thessaly  lay  across  this  moonlain. 
(Leake,  Northern  Greece,  voL  iv.  pp.  528,  529.) 
Still  further  sonth,  al  the  39lh  degree  of  latitode, 
a  point  in  the  range  of  Pindns  is  called  Tymphrartsa 
{TviuHni<rr6t,  Strab.  iz.  p.  433%  now  VdtJtU;  and 
frtsm  it  branch  off  tlie  two  chaina  of  Othrrs  and 
Oeta,  the  ibrmer  nmning  nearly  doe  east,  nd  tha 
latter  more  towards  the  soath-east.  A  little  &  tt 
Tymphrestus  the  range  of  Pindns  divides  into  t«o 
branches,  and  no  longer  bean  the  same  name.  [St* 
VoL  L  p.  1012.1 

PINDUS  (nfrSos),  one  of  the  towns  of  the  «>- 
tnpolis  of  Doris,  sitiiated  upon  a  tiTer  of  the  aum 
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name,  wbieo  flows  into  the  Cephissiu  nnir  Lilaea. 
[DoBD.]  It  was  also  cafled  Acvphas  ('Ak^^iu), 
(s  wa  learn  firom  SttsSo  and  from  Theopompiu  (op. 
Stcph.  B. «.  V.  'Atdtpat").  In  one  paaeaf:e  Stnibo  mje 
that  Pindns  lay  atrnve  Erineiu,  and  in  another  be 
plates  it  in  the  district  of  Oetaea ;  it  is,  therefore, 
probable  that  the  town  stood  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  Tallej,  near  the  (ourcea  of  the  river  in  the 
mountain.  (Strab.  iz.  pp.  427,  434 ;  Seymn.  Ch. 
591 ;  SchoL  ad  Pmd.  PytK  i.  121  ;  Mel.  iL  3  ; 
Plin.  iv.  7.  «.  13 ;  Leake,  Northern  Greece,  toL  ii. 
p.  92.) 

PINETUS  (nljnrrot,  Ptol.  iL  6.  §  39),  a  town 
of  Liudtania,  on  the  road  from  Bracara  to  Astoiica 
(Am.  AitL  f.  43S).  Ptolemy  places  it  between 
the  Dnrios  and  the  Uinios,  and  consequently  in  the 
territory  of  the  Gallseci ;  but,  according  to  the  Itine- 
rary, it  must  have  lain  S.  of  the  former  river.  Va- 
rioaaly  identified  withPtniei^  PMeira,  and  Miran. 
delta.  [T.  H.  D.l 

PINGtJS,  a  river  of  Upper  Hoesia,  in  the  tcr- 
ritai7  of  the  Dardani.  (Flin.  iiL  26.  s.  29.)  It 
was  ]>robably  an  affloentof  the  Margua,  and  is  oom- 
monly  identi6ed  with  the  Tpet.  [T.  H.  D.] 

PINNA  (XUrra :  Etk.  Pinnenais  :  Cioita  di 
/Vnae),  a  dty  of  the  Veetini,  situated  on  tbe  eastern 
slope  of  the  Apennines,  abont  15  miles  from  the  sea. 
It  is  noticed  both  by  Pliny  and  Ptolemy,  as  well  as 
by  Slios  Italicns,  among  the  cities  of  the  Vestini, 
and  smns  to  have  been  a  municipal  town  of  im- 
portance ;  but  the  only  mention  of  its  name  in  his- 
tory is  during  the  Social  War,  when  its  inhabitants 
di^nguished  themselves  by  tlieir  fidelity  to  Rome, 
and  withstood  all  the  effi>rts  of  the  Italian  allies  to 
sliake  their  constancy.  (Died,  xxxvii.  £xc.  Valet, 
y.  612,  £xc  VaL  p.  120.)  The  cirruni»tances  are 
evidently  misrepreaented  by  Valerius  Maximns  (v.  4. 
§  7).  Nnmeruus  inscriptions  attest  ita  local  con- 
sideration; and  it  appears  to  have  received  a  colony, 
or  at  least  an  accession  of  citizens,  under  Augustus. 
(PUn.  iii.  12.  s.  17;  PtoL  ili.  1.  §  59 ;  LOi.  Colon. 
pp.  227,  257  ;  SiL  Ital.  viii.  517  :  Inscr.  ap.  Jio- 
ttaaeUi,  vol.  iii.  pp.  232,  253  ;  Hummaen,  Inacr. 
Ji.  N,  p.  327.)  Vitruvins  also  notices  it  bs  having 
tcane  mineral  waters  in  its  neighbourhood,  which  re- 
nnibled  those  at  Cutiliae  (viii.  3.  §  5).  It  early 
became  an  episcopal  see,  a  dignity  which  it  still 
Rtains;  and  the  modem  city  undoubtedly  occupies 
the  same  site  with  the  ancient  one.  Some  remains 
of  ancient  boildings  are  extant,  but  tliey  are  of  little 
inipurtanoe.  The  name  of  Pinna  is  found  in  the 
Tabula,  where  it  is  marked  as  a  place  of  importance^ 
but  the  distances  annexed  are  confused  and  em>- 
nrous.  [E.  H.  B.] 

PI'NTU  (HiKn'o,  PtoL  U.  6.  §  50).  1.  A  town 
of  the  Vaccasi  in  Hispania  Tarraconcnsis,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  Itinerary  (p.  443),  on  tlie  road  from 
A^tarica  to  Caesaniugusta.  It  is  usually  identified 
with  Vattadolid  (Mariana,  x.  7  ;  Nonius,  Biip. 
c.  56;  Ukert,  vol.  ii.  pt.  1.  p.  432). 

2.  A  town  of  the  Callaici  Lucenses  in  Hispania 
Tsrraconensis,  between  Libunca  and  Caronium. 
(Ptol.  iL  6.  §  23.)  [  r.  H.  D.] 

PINTUA'KIA  INS.    [Fobtusatak  Iksui-ab.] 

PION  (nW),  a  hill  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
F.phesus.  at  the  foot  of  which  that  city  was  sitiuted. 
(I'aus.  vii.  5.  §  5 ;  Plin.  v.  31 ;  Strab.  xiv.  p.  633, 
where  it  is  called  Prion.)  [L.  S  ] 

PICNIA  (Tbovla:  Elh.  Pionita),  a  town  in  the 
interior  of  Mysia,  on  the  river  Satniuois,  to  the  north- 
«c»t  of  Antandrns,  and  to  the  north-east  of  Gar- 
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gara.  (Strab.  xiii.  p.  610.)  TJndto'  the  Boman 
dominion  it  belonged  to  the  jurisdiction  rfAdramyt- 
tinm  (Plin.  v.  32).  and  in  the  ecclesiastical  notices 
it  appears  as  a  bishopric  of  the  Hellespontine  pro- 
vince.    (Hierocl.  p.  663;  Sestini,  p.  75.)      [L-S.] 

PIRAEEUS  or  PEIBAEEUS.  [ATBBnaB,  p. 
306.] 

PIRAEUM  or  PEIBAEUM,  in  Corinthia  [p. 
685,  b.]. 

PIRAEUS  or  PEIBAEUS,  in  Corinthia  Vf. 
685,  a.]. 

PIRATHON  {tapaBiv,  Joseph.,  LXX.),  a  town 
in  the  land  of  Ephraim,  and  in  tlie  mount  of  the 
Amalekitee,  to  which  Abdun,  one  of  the  judges  of 
Israel,  belonged,  and  where  he  was  buried.  (Judges, 
xii.  13,  Ii.)  It  was  repaired  and  fortified  by  Bae- 
chides,  in  bis  campaign  against  the  Jews  (1  Mate. 
ix.  50;  Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  1.  §  3.) 

PIEE'NE  or  PEIBE'NE  FON&  [Corimthus, 
p.  680,  b.] 

PIHE'SIAE.    [AsTKRitm.] 

PIRUS  or  PEIBUS.    [Achaia,  p.  IS,  b.]  • 

PIRUSTAE  (jaipovvrai,  PtoL  ii.  17.  §  8;  nei- 
fwDo-Toi,  Strab.  viL  p.  3I4),apenpIeof  Illyria,  whom 
the  Romans  declared  free  of  taxes,  because  they  as- 
sisted the  latter  in  subduing  Gentins.  (Liv.  xlv. 
26.)  Strabo  (t  e  )  calls  them  a  Pannooian  people. 
Respecting  the  position  of  the  Piruslae  on  the  norths 
em  frontier  of  Daseaivtia,  see  VoL  L  p.  755,  b. 

PISA  (nura:  £lA.  Tluri/rtis,  Tlivauit),  a  town 
in  Peloponnesus,  was  in  the  most  ancient  times  ths 
capital  of  an  independent  district,  called  Pisstis 
(Jl  IliffoTit).  which  subsequently  formed  part  of  the 
territory  of  Ells.  It  was  celebrated  in  mythology 
as  the  residence  of  Oenomans  and  Pelops,  and  was 
the  head  of  a  confederacy  of  eight  states,  of  which, 
besides  Pisa,  the  following  names  are  recorded :  — 
Sulmone,  Heracleia,  Harpinns.  Cycesium,  and  Dys- 
pontium.  (Strab.  viii.  p.  356,  se<j.)  Pisa  had  ori- 
ginally the  presidency  of  the  Olympic  festival,  but 
was  deprived  of  this  privilege  by  the  Eleians.  The 
Pisatans,  however,  made  many  attempts  to  recover 
it ;  and  the  history  of  their  wars  with  the  Eleians, 
which  were  at  hist  terminated  by  the  destruction  of 
Pisa  in  b.  o.  572,  is  narrated  elsewhere.  [Eus, 
VoL  L  p.  818,  b.]  Although  Pisa  ceased  to  exist 
as  a  city  from  this  time,  the  Pisatans,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Arcadians,  celebrated  the  104th 
Olympic  festival,  u.  c.  364.  [See  VoL  I.  p.  819,  b.] 
Pisa  was  said  to  have  been  founded  by  an  epony- 
muus  hero.  Pisus,  the  son  of  Perieres,  and  grandson 
of  Aeolus  (Paus.  vL  22.  §  2) ;  but  others  derived 
its  name  from  a  fountain  Pisa.  (Strab.  viii  p.  356; 
Eustath.  ad  JHony.  Per.  409.)  Modem  writers 
connect  its  name  with  Iluro;,  a  low  marshy  ground, 
or  with  nWo,  the  name  of  the  black  fir  or  pine- 
tree.  So  completely  was  Pisa  destroyed  by  the 
Eleians,  tliat  the  fact  of  its  having  existed  was  a 
di.sputed  p<iint  in  the  time  of  Strabo  Q.  c);  and 
Pausanias  found  its  site  converted  into  a  vineyanl 
(vL  22.  §  1).  Its  situation,  however,  was  perfectly 
well  known  to  Pindar  and  Herodotus.  Pindar  fre- 
quently identifies  it  with  Olympia  (e.g.  OL  ii.  3); 
and  Herodotus  refera  to  Pisa  and  Olympia  as  the 
same  pnurin  computing  the  distance  from  the  altar 
of  the  twelve  gods  at  Athens  (iL  7).  Pisa  appears 
from  Pausanias  to  have  occupied  a  position  between 
Harpinna  and  Olympia,  which  were  only  20  stsdia 
asunder  (Lucian,  de  Mart.  Peregr.  35) ;  and  the 
Scholiast  on  Pmdar  (01  xi.  51)  says  that  Pisa  was 
only  6  stadia  fram  Olympia.     It  must  therefore  be 
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placed  a  little  east  of  Ofympia,  and  its  acropolis 
jnobaUy  oocopied  a  height  on  the  western  side  of 
the  rivalet  of  Jfirrfihi,  near  its  jnnction  with  the 
Alpheina.  Strabo  (/.  c.)  ears  that  it  Uj  between 
the  monntains  OlTmpns  and  Ckea,  which  can  only 
hare  been  heights  on  different  sides  of  the  river. 
See  its  position  marlced  in  the  map  in  Vol.  II.  p.  477. 
(Leake,  Mono,  toI.  ii.  p.  21 1,  Pelopnimfsiaca, 
f.  6:  Mure,  Tour  tn  Greece,  ToL  ii.  p.  283;  Curtins, 
Pehptmnem,  toI.  ii.  p.  51.) 

PISAE  (n/(Toi,  Slnib.PoL;  TlUireu,  Ptol;  ttlvaa, 
Ljrcophr. :  EtIL  Pisanns:  Pita),  an  hnportant  ritv  of 
Ktmria,  situated  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  river  Araas,  a 
few  miles  from  its  mouth.  All  authors  agree  in  repre- 
senting it  as  a  very  ancient  citj,  bat  the  accoonts 
of  its  earlj  histoiy  at«  very  confused  and  nncertain. 
The  identity  of  its  name  with  that  of  the  city  of 
Elis  naturally  led  to  tiie  supposition  that  the  one 
was  derived  fhxn  the  other;  and  hence  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Italian  Pisae  was  ascribed  by  soma 
authors  to  Pelops  himself  (Plin.  iii.  9.  s.  8),  while 
others  assigned  it  to  a  body  of  settlers  fmm  the 
Feloponnttiian  Pisa  who  had  accompanied  Nestor  to 
Troy,  and  on  their  return  wandered  to  this  part  of 
Italy.  (Strab.  v.  p.  222;  Serv.  ad  A  en.  x.  179.; 
Epeios,  the  reputed  foander  of  Metapontum,  was, 
according  to  some  writers,  that  of  Pisae  alaa  (Serv. 
I.  e.)  The  Elean.  or  Alphean,  origin  of  the  city  is 
generallv  adopted  by  the  Roman  poeta.  (Virg.  Jen, 
X.  179:'Claudian,  B.  Gild.  433:  Rntil.  Itia.  i.  565.) 
Cato,  however,  followed  a  diffrrent  tnulition,  and 
represented  the  city  as  founded  by  the  Etruscans 
nniler  Tarchon,  though  the  site  was  previously  pos- 
sessed by  a  people  called  the  Teutanes,  who  spoke 
a  Greek  dialect.  (Cato,  ap.  Serv.  I.  c)  Virgil  also 
calls  it  distinctly  an  Etruscan  city,  though  he  de- 
rives its  more  remote  origin  from  Elis ;  and  the  tra- 
dition reported  by  Cato  seems  to  prove  at  lea.it  that 
it  was  one  of  the  cities  of  which  the  Etruscans 
claimed  to  be  the  founders,  and  which  must  tlier«- 
fore  hare  been  at  one  period  a  genuine  Elmsran 
city.  On  the  other  hand,  Dionysios  mentions  it 
among  the  cities  founded  or  occupied  by  the  Pclasgi 
in  conjunction  with  the  Aborigines  (Dionys.  i.  20) ; 
and  there  seems  to  be  some  reason  to  regard  it  as 
one  of  the  early  Pelasgic  settlements  on  the  coast  of 
Etmria,  which  fell  at  a  later  period  under  the  power 
of  the  Etruscans. 

We  know  almost  nothing  of  Pisae  as  an  Etmscan 
city,  nor  are  there  any  remains  of  this  period  of  its 
history.  But  Strabo  still  found  vestiges  of  its  past 
greatness,  and  the  tnulition  of  its  foundation  by 
Tarchon  seems  to  point  to  it  as  one  of  the  principal 
cities  of  Etmria.  Its  inhabitants  were  trained  to 
arms  by  frequent  contests  with  their  neighbours  the 
Ligurians,  while  they  appear  to  have  been  one  of 
the  principal  maritime  powers  among  the  Etmscans, 
and,  like  most  of  their  conntiymen,  combined  the 
pursuits  of  commerce  and  piracy.  (Strab.  v.  p.  223.) 
We  have  no  account  of  the  period  at  which  it  be- 
came a  dependency  of  Rome;  bat  the  first  hUtorical 
mendon  of  its  name  is  in  b.  a  225,  when  the  consul 
C.  Atilius  landed  there  with  two  legions  from  Sar- 
dinia, with  which  ha  shortly  after  attacked  and 
defeated  the  Gaulish  army  near  Telamon.  (Pol.  ii. 
27.)  It  is  clear  therefore  that  Pisae  was  at  this 
time  already  in  alliance  with  Borne,  and  probably 
on  the  same  footing  as  the  other  dependent  allies  iC 
the  repablic.  Its  port  seems  to  have  been  mnch 
fieqaented,  and  became  a  favourite  p>int  of  departure 
tor  the  Boiuan  fleets  and  armies  whose  destinatiun 
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was  Gaol,  Spain,  or  Liguria.  Thns  it  ms  Inm 
thence  that  the  consul  P.  Sci|«o  sailed  to  Massilia 
at  the  oatbreak  of  the  Second  Punic  War  (b.  c 
218),  and  thither  also  that  he  retnmed  on  fiiidmg 
that  Hannibal  bad  already  crossed  the  Alps.  (Pol. 
iii.  43, 56;  Liv.  xxi.  39.)  The  kmg-continoed  wars 
of  the  Romans  with  the  Lignrians  added  greatly  to 
the  importance  of  Pisae,  which  became  the  frontier 
town  of  the  Boman  power,  and  the  custooiaiy  head- 
quarters of  the  generals  appointed  to  carry  on  tin 
war.  (Liv.  xxziii.  43,  xzxv.  22,  zL  1,  &c)  It 
was  not,  however,  exempt  from  the  evil  conseqiicDoei 
incident  to  each  a  position.  In  b.  c.  193  it  was 
suddenly  attacked  and  besieged  by  an  anny  of 
40,000  Lignrians,  and  with  difficulty  rescued  by 
the  arrival  of  the  consul  Hinncius  (Liv.  xxxv.  3); 
and  on  several  other  occasions  the  Lignrians  laid 
waste  its  territory.  Hence  in  b.  c.  180  the  Pisans 
themselves  invited  the  Romans  to  establish  a  cokny 
in  their  territory,  which  was  accradingly  carried 
cut,  the  cdonbts  obtaining  Latin  rights.  (liv.  xL 
43.)  From  this  time  we  hear  but  little  of  Pisae; 
its  colonial  condition  became  merged,  like  that  of  the 
other  "coloniae  Latinae,"  in  that  of  a  rnnnidplDDi 
by  virtue  of  the  Lex  Julia  (Fest.  v.  Mwac^nam): 
but  it  seems  to  have  received  a  fresh  colony  under 
Angnstua,  as  we  find  it  bearing  the  cokoia]  title  in 
a  celebrated  inscription  whicii  records  the  funeral 
hononrs  paid  by  the  magistrates  and  senate  of  IH^o 
to  the  deceased  grandchildren  of  Augustus,  C.  and 
L.  Caesar.  (Orell.  Itucr.  642,  643.)  It  is  here 
termed  "Colonia  Obaequens  Julia  Piaana:*  Pliny 
also  gives  it  the  title  of  a  colony  (Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  S), 
and  there  seems  no  donbt  that  it  was  at  this  period 
one  of  the  most  flourishing  towns  of  Etmria  Strabo 
speaks  of  it  as  carrying  on  a  considerable  trade  in 
timber  and  marble  from  the  neighbouring  moontains, 
which  were  sent  to  Rome  to  be  employed  then  is 
building  materiab.  Its  territory  was  :iIao  very  fer- 
tile, and  produced  the  fine  kind  of  wheat  called 
siligo,  as  well  as  excellent  wuie.  (Strab.  v.  f,  223; 
Plin.  xiv.  3.  s.  4,  xviii.  9.  s.  20.)  We  have  no  ac- 
count of  the  fortunes  of  Pisae  during  the  declining 
period  of  the  Roman  empire,  but  during  the  Gothic 
wars  of  Narses  it  is  .still  mentioned  as  a  place  c! 
importance  (Agath.  B.  G.  i- 11),  and  in  the  middle 
ages  rose  rapidly  to  be  one  of  die  most  flourish!]^ 
commercial  cities  of  Italy. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  andent  city  stool  «■ 
the  same  site  with  the  modem  Pita,  but  natmal 
causes  have  produced  such  great  changes  in  the 
locality,  that  it  would  be  difScult  to  recoguise  the 
site  as  described  by  Strabo,  were  not  the  identity 
of  the  modem  and  ancient  cities  fully  estabUsbed. 
That  author  (as  well  as  Rutilius  and  other  writers) 
describes  the  ancient  city  as  situated  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  rivers  Amus  and  Auaer  (SercUn), 
and  distant  only  20  stadia  (2|  miles)  fnm  the  sea. 
(Strab.  v.  pi  222 ;  Plin.  iii.  8.  E.  14;  RutiL  Aia.  I 
565 — 570.)  At  the  present  day  it  is  mora  thai 
6  miles  from  the  sea,  while  the  Serekio  does  act 
flow  into  the  Amo  at  all,  but  has  a  separate  chinnel 
to  the  sea,  the  two  riven  being  separated  by  a  tnct 
of  5  or  6  miles  in  width,  farmed  partly  by  tlie  aocs- 
mulation  of  allnvial  soil  from  the  rivers,  partly  by 
the  sand  heaped  np  by  the  sea.  There  are  no  re- 
mains of  the  Etmscao  tSitj  visible;  it  is  jiehihle 
that  all  such,  if  they  still  exist,  are  bniied  to  a  eon- 
siderable  depth  by  the  allnvial  soiL  The  only  res- 
tigea  of  Roman  antiquity  which  Tsnuin  are  "  amt 
mean  traces  of  baths,  and  two  morhle  cdnimis  witk 
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cnmpogite  csjulxls,  prubabty  belonf^nf;  to  tbe  Tes- 
tibuie  of  a  temple  of  the  age  of  tbe  Aotoninea,  now 
embedded  in  the  wall  of  tbe  rained  church  of  S. 
Felice."  (Dennis,  Etruria,  toI.  iL  p.  89.)  But 
UDmeniua  sarcophagi  of  Koman  date,  some  of  them 
of  yerj  superior  worltmanship,  and  some  fragments 
of  statues  are  preserved  in  tlie  Campo  Santo,  as  well 
as  nutnerotts  inscriptions,  of  which  the  moat  in- 
teresting are  those  already  alluded  to,  recording  the 
houonis  puid  hv  the  colon;  to  tbe  deceased  grand- 
sons of  Augustus.  These  hare  been  published  with 
a  learned  and  elaborate  commentai;  b;  Cardinal 
Noris  (^CenotopMa  Pisana,  foL  Venet.  1681):  as 
well  as  by  Gori  (JrucripL  Etruriae,  Tol.  ii.  p.  10, 
&c).  and  more  recently  by  Hnubold  (Monumenta 
LegaSa,  pi  179)  and  Orelli  (L  o.).  . 

The  Maritime  Itinenry  mentions  the  Portus 
PnAirim  as  distinct  from  Pisoe  itself,  from  which  it 
was  no  less  than  9  miles  distant,  (/(in.  Marit. 
p.  501.)  Ralilius  also  describes  the  port  of  Pisae, 
wliidi  was  in  bis  day  still  much  frequented  and  the 
."cene  of  an  active  commerce,  as  at  some  distance 
from  the  city  itself.  (Kutil.  Itin.  i.  531 — 54U,  558 
— 565,  ii.  12.)  But  tbe  exact  site  has  been  a  sub- 
ject of  much  controversy.  Cloverios  and  other 
writers  placed  it  at  the  mouth  of  the  Amo,  while 
Mannert  and  Mr.  Dennis  would  transfer  it  to  the 
now  celebrated  port  of  Leghorn  or  lAvomo.  But 
this  latter  port  is  distant  10  miles  from  the  mouth 
of  Ibe  Arwt,  and  14  ftora  Pita,  which  does  not 
sj^ee  with  the  distance  given  in  tlie  Maritime  Itine- 
ntry;  ichile  the  month  of  the  Amo  is  too  near  Pisa, 
•nd  it  is  unlikely  that  the  entrance  of  the  river 
could  ever  have  been  available  as  a  harbour.  Bu- 
tilius  ak»  describes  the  port  (without  any  mention 
of  the  river)  as  formed  only  by  a  natural  bank  of 
sea-weed,  which  afforded  shelter  to  the  vessels  that 
rate  at  anchor  within  it.  Much  the  most  probable 
view  is  that  advocated  by  a  local  writer  (Targioni 
Tijzzetti),  that  the  ancient  Portns  Pisanus  was 
situated  at  a  point  between  the  mouth  of  the 
Amo  and  Leghorn,  but  considerably  nearer  the 
latter  city,  near  an  old  church  of  St.  Stefano,  The 
dittanca  of  this  spot  agrees  with  that  of  the  Itine- 
nry, and  it  is  certain  from  mediaeval  documents 
thai  the  Porto  Pitano,  which  in  the  middle  ag&i 
aerred  as  the  port  of  Pita,  when  it  was  a  greut 
and  powerful  republic,  was  dtnated  somewhere  in 
tliis  neighbourhood.  (Taigioni  To7,zetti,  Viaggi  m 
Totcana,  vol.  ii.  pp.  225—240,  378 — 420;  Zumpt, 
ad  RutU.  L  527.)  Boman  remains  have  also  besu 
found  on  the  spot,  and  some  ruins,  which  may  very 
well  be  those  of  the  vilk  called  Triturrita,  described 
by  Rutilios  as  adjmning  the  port,  designated  in  the 
Tabnhi  as  Tnrrita.  (KutiL  lUn.  i.  527 :  Tab.  PtuL) 
There  is  every  probability  that  the  Porto  Puam  of 
the  middle  ages  occupied  the  same  site  with  tlie 
Ruman  Portus  Pisanus,  which  is  mentioned  by  P. 
Diaconus  as  still  in  use  nnder  tbe  Lombard  kings, 
and  again  by  a  Prankish  chronicler  in  tbe  days  of 
Charlemagne  (P.  Diac.  Hot.  Lang.  vi.  61 ;  Amoin. 
Rer.  Fnme.  iv.  9) ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
inediaeral  port  was  i]nite  distinct  from  Lkmrno. 
The  latter  city,  which  is  now  one  of  tbe  most  important 
trading  places  in  Italy,  was  in  the  13th  century  an 
obscure  village,  and  did  not  rise  to  consideration  till 
after  the  deatmction  of  the  Porto  Pitano.  But  it 
seems  probable  that  it  waa  occasionally  used  even  in 
ancient  times,  and  is  the  Labro  noticed  by  Cicero 
(<x(  Q.  Fr.  ii.  6)  as  a  seaport  near  Pisae.  It  has 
been  supposed  also  to  be  abeady  meulioned  by  Zosi- 
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nras  (t.  20)  nnder  the  name  of  Libnmnm;  but 
there  is  really  no  authority  for  this,  or  for  the  names 
of  Portus  Libumi,  and  Portns  Herculis  Libami 
employed  by  modem  writers  on  ancient  geography. 
The  Antonino  Itinerary,  however,  gives  a  station 
'*Ad  Herculem,"  which,  as  it  is  placed  12  miles 
from  Pisae,  could  not  have  been  for  from  Leghorn. 
{IHn.  Ant.  f.29a.) 

Pliny  alludes  to  tbe  ezistenee  of  warm  springs  in 
the  territory  of  Pisae  (ii.  103.  s.  108).  These  ara 
evidently  the  same  now  called  the  BagnidiS.  GiuUano, 
situated  about  4  miles  from  the  city,  at  the  foot  of 
the  detached  group  of  Apennines,  which  divide  tha 
territory  of  Pita  from  that  of  Lucca.       [E.  H.B.l 

PISA-NUS  POKTU&     [PiSAB.] 

PISA'TIS.     [Pisa.] 

PISAVAE,  in  Gallia  Narbonensis,  is  placed  in  the 
Table  at  the  distance  of  xviii.  from  Aquae  Sextiae 
(^Aix),  and  on  a  mad  leading  towards  Glanum  (^St. 
Remi).  Tbe  phice  is  supposed  to  be  in  the  district 
of  Pelittane;  and  it  has  accordingly  been  conjec- 
tured that  the  name  in  tbe  Table  shooM  be  Pisanae. 
Boman  remains  have  been  dug  up  in  the  district  of 
Pelittane  near  the  chapel  of  Si.  Jean  de  Btmatte, 
There  are  traces  of  the  old  Roman  niad  near  Aix, 
and  it  is  said  that  two  Roman  milestones  ate  still 
there.  (lyAnvine,  Notice,  Ifc;  Slatittique  du Depart, 
del  Bouchet  du  Rhine,  quoted  by  Ukert,  Gallien,  p. 
486.)  [G.  L.] 

PISAURUM  (niampor :  Eth.  Pisanrensis :  Pt- 
taro'),  a  considerable  town  of  Umbria,  situated  oo 
the  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  between  Fanum  Fortunes 
{Fano)  and  Ariminum  (^Rimim).  It  was  on  the 
Une  of  the  Via  Fhuninia,  24  miles  from  Ariminnm ' 
(/(m.  Ant,  p.  126),  at  the  month  of  the  small  river 
I'isaums,  Gram  which  it  in  all  probability  derived 
its  name.  (Plin.  iii.  14.  a.  19.)  This  is  now 
called  the  Foglia.  The  site  of  Pisanrum,  together 
with  all  the  aiijoining  conntry,  had  been  originally 
included  in  the  territory  of  the  Galli  Senones;  bnt 
we  have  no  account  of  the  existence  of  a  Gaulish 
town  of  the  name,  and  the  first  mention  of  Piaanmm 
in  history  is  that  of  the  foundation  of  a  Boman 
colony  there.  This  took  place  in  b.  c.  184,  simul- 
taneously with  that  of  Potentia  in  Picennm,  so  that 
the  same  triumvirs  were  charged  with  the  settle- 
ment of  both  colonies.  The  settlers  received  6 
jugera  each,  and  enjoyed  the  full  rights  of  Roman 
citizens.  (Liv.  xxxix.  44 ;  Veil.  Pat  LIS;  Madvig, 
de  Colon,  pp.  253,  286.)  A  few  years  hiter  we 
hear  of  the  construction  there  of  some  public  works, 
nnder  the  direction  of  the  Boman  censors  (Liv. 
xli.  27) ;  but  with  this  exception,  we  hear  little  of 
the  new  colony.  It  seems,  however,  to  have  cer- 
tainly been  a  prosperons  place,  and  one  of  tlie  moat 
considerable  towns  in  this  part  of  Italy.  Hence,  it 
was  one  of  the  places  which  Caesar  hastened  to 
occupy  with  bis  advanced  cohorts  as  soon  as  he  had 
passed  the  Rubicon,  B.C.  49.  (Caes.  B.  C.'i.  II, 
12  ;  Cic  ad  Fata.  xvi.  12.)  It  is  also  repeatedly 
allnded  to  by  Cicero  as  a  flunrishing  town  (Cic.  pro 
Sett.  4,  PhU,  xiii.  12) ;  hence  it  is  impassible  tliat 
the  expression  of  Catullus,  who  calls  it  "  moribunda 
sedes  Pisauri"  (Carm.  81.  3),  can  refer  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  town  itself.  It  would  seem  that  its 
climate  was  reputed  unhealthy,  though  this  is  not 
the  case  at  the  present  day.  Pisanrum  received  a 
fresh  body  of  mUitary  colonists,  which  were  settled 
there  by  M.  Antonins ;  bnt  sufiisred  severely  from 
an  rartjiqnake,  which  seems  to  have  destroyed  a 
great  pan  of  the  tows,  just  befora  the  battle  of 
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Actinin,  B.C.  31.  (Plut  Ant.  60.)  It  appears, 
however,  to  bRve  been  restored,  and  peopled  with 
fresh  cnlonUttt  by  Aitfnutos,  for  wa  find  it  bearing 
in  inscriptions  the  titles  of  "  Colonia  Julia  Felix ;" 
and  though  Pliny  does  not  give  it  the  title  of  a 
colony,  iis  posseiwion  of  that  rank  under  the  Empire 
is  abundantly  proved  by  inscriptions,  (Plin.  ii.  14. 
s.  19 ;  OrelL  liucr.  81,  3U3,  3698,  4069,  4084.) 
From  the  same  antbority  we  learn  that  it  was  a 
place  of  some  trade,  and  that  reesels  were  built 
tliere,  so  that  it  had  a  "  Collegium  Fabrurum  Na- 
Valium."  (74.  4084.)  The  port  was  undoubtedly 
fonned  by  the  month  of  the  river,  which  !<till  aSi>rds 
a  barbonr  fur  small  ves^ls.  Its  position  on  the 
great  Flaminion  Way  also  doubtless  secured  to 
Pisaiirum  a  certain  share  of  prosperity  as  long  as 
the  Roman  empire  continued :  but  it  was  always 
inferior  to  the  neighbouring  Fuoum  Furtnnae.  (Mel. 
iu  4.  §  5 ;  Ptol.  iii.  1.  §  32 :  Itm.  AnL  pp.  100, 
1S6 ;  /tin.  Bier.  p.  615  ;  Tab.  Petit.) 

During  the  Gothic  Wars  Pisannim  was  destroyed 
by  Vitiges,  bat  partially  restored  by  Belisarina 
(Procop.  B.  (7.  iii.  1 1) ;  and  mas  again  to  prosperity 
under  the  exarchate  of  Ravenna,  imd  liecame  one  of 
tlie  cities  of  the  Peiitapolis.  (Oeogr.  Bav.  iv.  31 ; 
P.  Disc  Hilt  Lang.  ii.  19.)  The  modem  city  of 
Paaro  is  still  a  flourishing  place ;  but  bas  no  re- 
mains of  antiquity,  except  nomerous  inscriptions, 
which  have  b«en  collected  and  published  with  a 
leanied  commentary  by  the  Abate  Olivieri.  (ifar- 
aora  Piiawama,  fol.  Pisaur.  17.38.)     [E.  H.  B.] 

PISCKNAK,  enumerated  by  PUny  (iii.  4.  s.  5) 
among  the  Oppida  Latina  of  Gallia  Narbonensis.  It 
is  generally  assumed  to  be  representad  by  Peztttai 
in  the  di»trict  of  Agatha  (^Agde)  near  the  Arauris 
(  HerauW).  Pliny  (viii.  48.  s.  73)  speaks  of  a  wool 
I  liat  was  grown  about  Piscanae,  which  was  more  like 
lisir  than  wool.  [G.  L  ] 

PISGAH.     [Mebo.] 

PISIDA,  a  municipium  and  station  on  the  Ro- 
man road  running  along  the  coast-line  of  Syrtica, 
20  M.  P.  from  Gypsaria  Tabema  {Dakman).  and 
30  M.  P.  from  Villa  Magna  {Kelah).  (/<in.  Anton. ; 
Peut  TVii.)  Ptolemy  has  a  harbour,  PisindSn 
I'lirtus  (ni<ri»Jil>r  \i/tiiy,  iv.  3.  §  12),  on  the  coast, 
which  is  repreiieiited  by  the  harbour  of  Barekd  or 
Brer/a.  (Barth,  Waudenmgm.  p.  271.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

PISI'DIA  (4  nuritiK^ :  Eth.  nuriSw,  Pisidae),  a 
pn>vinoe  in  the  south  of  Asia  Minor,  which  was  in 
the  earlier  times  always  regarded  as  a  part  of  Phrv- 
gia  or  Psmphylia,  but  was  constituted  a  separate 
province  in  the  division  of  the  Roman  empire  made 
by  Constantino  the  Great.  It  bordered  in  the  east 
on  Isauria  and  Cilicia,  in  the  south  on  Pamphylia, 
in  the  west  on  Lycia,  Caria,  and  Phrygia,  and  in 
the  north  on  Phrygia  Faroriiu;  but  it  is  ahnost 
impossible  to  mark  the  exact  boundary  lines,  espe- 
cially in  the  north  and  north-west,  as  the  northern 
parts  of  Pisidia  are  often  treated  as  parts  of  Phry- 
gia, to  which  they  originally  belonged,  and  from  which 
they  are  sometimes  called  Phrygia  Pisidica,  or  t^w- 
yla  Ttphs  IlHriJlav;  bnt  Amyntas  separated  them 
from  Phrygia  and  united  them  with  Pisidia.  (Strab. 
xii.  p.  670,  &CJ  PtoU  v.  5.  §§  4,  8;  Dionys.  Per. 
8S8,  &c;  Pilar.  24;  UierocL  pp.  662,  &c,  679, 
&C.)  The  country,  which  was  rough  and  moun- 
tainous, though  it  contained  several  fertile  valleys 
and  plains,  which  admitted  of  the  cultivation  of 
olives  (Strab.  i.e.),  was  divided  into  several  dis- 
tricts, with  separate  names.  The  sonth-westem 
district  boidering  on  Lycia  was  called  Milyas,  and 
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■nothtr  ailjoining  it  bore  the  name  of  Cahalia.  Tha 
mountains  traversing  Pisidia  consist  of  raniifiratioB 
of  Mount  Taurus,  proceeding  from  Mount  Cadmus 
in  Phrygia,  in  a  south-easteni  direction,  and  aasom- 
ing  in  the  neighbourhood  of  TermLssus  the  name  of 
Sardemisus  (Pomp.  MeL  i.  14;  Plin.  v.  26),  and  on 
the  borders  of  Milyas  that  of  Climax.  (PolTb.  v. 
72;  Strab.  xir.  p.  666.)  These  moontains  contiin 
the  sources  of  the  rivers  Catanhactes  and  Cestras, 
which  flow  through  Pisidia  and  Pamphylia  into  the 
bay  of  Pamphylia.  The  principal  products  of  Pi- 
sidia were  salt,  the  root  iris,  from  which  perfiunes 
were  tnanufactnred,  and  the  wine  of  Amblada,  which 
was  much  recommended  by  ancient  pfajsiciaos. 
(Plin.  xii.  55,  xsi  19,  xxxi.  39;  Strabo[  xii  p. 
570.)  Pisidia  also  contained  several  lakes,  some  of 
which  are  assigned  to  Phrygia  or  Lycaonis,  c  ;. 
Curalis  and  Trogitis  (Strab.  xii.  p.  568),  the  pm 
salt  lake  Ascania,  and  Pnsgusa  or  Pungusa,  wkicli  is 
mentioned  only  by  Byzantine  wiitera.  (NiceL  I'/rroa. 
X.  p.  50;  Cinnam.  Hitt  ii.  8.) 

The  inhabitants  of  Piaidia  moat  in  a  great  nie»' 
snra  have  belonged  to  the  same  stock  as  the 
Phrygians,  but  were  greatly  mixed  with  Cilicians 
and  Isaurians.  They  are  said  to  have  at  fiist  ben 
called  Sulymi  (Steph.  B.  t.  r.);  they  were  warlike 
and  free  mountaineers  who  inhabited  those  parts 
from  very  remote  times,  and  were  looked  upon  by 
the  Greeks  ss  barbarians.  They  were  never  sabdocd 
by  neighbouring  nations,  but  frequently  harassed  tbe 
adjoining  countries  by  predatory  inroads.  (Xeooph. 
Anab.  i.  1.  §  II,  ii.  1.  §  4,  &c.;  Strab.  ii.  p.  130, 
xii.  p.  .569,  xiv.  pp.  670, 678 ;  Liv.  xxxv.  13.)  Even 
the  Romans  were  scarcely  able  to  subdue  these 
people,  pivtected  as  they  wen  by  their  mountaim 
and  rarines.  After  the  defeat  of  Anticchus,  Pisidis 
was,  with  tbe  rest  of  Asia,  given  to  Eumenes,  but 
had  to  be  conquered  by  the  Rmiana  themselves,  snd 
then  formed  the  beginning  of  what  snbeeqiiently 
came  to  be  the  province  of  Cilicia,  to  which,  shmt 
B.  c.  88,  the  three  Phrygian  districts  of  Lsodiceia, 
Apaineia,  and Synnada,  wera  added.  (Lhr.  Epit.'!'; 
Cic.  m  Verr.  i.  1 7, 38.)  Still,  however,  the  Booian 
never  established  a  garrison  or  planted  a  oolonj 
in  the  interior;  and  even  the  submission  of  ih< 
towns  seems  to  have  consisted  mainly  in  their 
paying  tribute  to  their  rulers.  The  prindpal  towns 
of  Pisiiiia  were,  AnnocHEiA,  Saoalassos,  Ter- 

MISSrS,  SkU3K,  PEDNEt4SSDS,C!lBTiCA,0EllOA.'n)A, 

and  BtJBOs.  The  mountsinous  parts  of  Pisidia  are 
now  inhabited  by  the  Karamanians,  a  wild  sod 
rapacious  people,  whence  the  country  is  little  visited 
by  travellera,  and  consequently  little  known;  but 
Pisidia  in  general  corresponds  to  that  portion  of 
Asia  Minor  comprised  within  the  government  of 
lAarteh.  [L  &] 

PISILIS  (n(<riAt>),  a  small  town  of  Caria,  be- 
tween Calinda  and  Cauoua,  of  ODcertain  site:  (Strab. 
xiv.  p.  651.)  [L.  S.] 

PISINGARA  or  PINSIGARA  plurrnifa  a 
Tliyaefipa.\  a  town  of  uncertain  site  in  Armenia 
Minor.    (Ptol.  v.  7.  §  4.)  [L.  &] 

PISORACA,  according  to  an  inscription  (Fkrai, 
Esp.  Sagr.  v.  p.  37),  a  southern  affluent  of  the  river 
Durius  in  Hispania  Tarraoonensis,  now  the  Pin- 
ergo.     (Ukert,  vol.  u.  pt.  1.  p.  290.)     [TBJ>] 

PISSAEUM  (nurirau>r),  a  town  of  Pelsgonia  in 
Epeirus,  the  exact  site  of  which  is  unknown.  (P»- 
lyb.  V.  108;  Steph.  B.  «.  ».) 

PISSANTI'Nl.    [DAaaABBTAK.] 

PISTOTUA  (n«rT«pia :  £lh.  Pistorianos:  Pit- 
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laja),  a  town  of  Etmria,  ritoated  in  the  northern 
fiut  of  that  prorince  at  the  foot  of  the  Apennines, 
and  oo  the  direct  road  from  Florentia  to  Laca,  at 
the  distance  of  25  miles  fixim  each  of  those  cities. 
(Aiii.  Ant.  p.  S84.)  We  hare  no  account  of  it  as 
an  Etnucan  town,  nor  baa  it  any  remains  which 
belong  to  that  people :  tinder  the  Romans  it  seems 
to  hare  been  an  ordinary  mnnidpal  town  of  no 
gntt  importance.  (Plin.  iiL  5.  a.  8 ;  PtoL  iii.  I. 
§  48 ;  Itm.  AiU.  I.  c)  Its  name  is  known  ui  his- 
toiy  only  in  connection  with  the  final  defeat  of 
Catiline,  B.  a  62.  That  general  had  assembled  his 
forces  in  the  neighbonrhood  of  Faesniae:  bat  on 
learning  tlie  discovery  and  fiulare  of  the  conspiracy 
at  Bone,  he  drew  them  off  into  die  territory  of 
Pistoria  (tn  agrum  Pittorieniem),  with  the  view  of 
making  his  escape  across  the  Apennines  into  Cisal- 
fine  Gaol.  But  finding  bis  retreat  on  that  side  cut 
off  by  Metellos  Celer,  wliile  he  was  dosely  pressed 
by  the  consnl  C.  Auteoius  in  his  rear,  he  suddenly 
tamed  upon  the  latter  and  gave  him  battle,  bat 
was  cat  to  pieces  with  the  whole  of  his  remaining 
iorces.  (Ssllost.  Col.  57.)  From  this  nairatire  it 
appears  that  the  battle  mnst  have  been  fought  in 
the  moantains  oo  the  confines  of  the  Pistorian  ter- 
ritory, which  apparently  adjoined  that  of  Faesulaa ; 
bat  we  have  no  more  precise  cine  to  its  locality. 
Piatoria  is  mentioned  by  Amrnianns  Marcellinas,  at 
a  late  period  of  the  Roman  Empire,  as  one  of  the 
mnnidpkl  towns  of  the  district  called  Tnscia  Anno- 
naiia  (Amm.  Hare  zxvii.  8.  §  1) ;  bat  it  seems 
to  have  never  been  a  place  of  moch  consideration  in 
ancient  times,  and  first  roae  to  importance  in  the 
middle  ages.  Piitoja  is  now  a  considerable  town, 
and  the  see  of  a  biiUiup.  [£.  H.  B.] 

PISTYKUS  (niffTupof ),  a  city  and  Uke  in  Thrace, 
which  the  army  of  Xerxea  passed  after  crossing  the 
Nestns.  (Herod,  vii.  109.)  The  lake  is  described 
by  Herodotos  as  30  stadia  in  circamCerence,  full  of 
tuh,  and  exceedingly  salt.  The  town  is  called  by 
Stepbsnns  B.  Pistirus  or  Bistirus  («.  m.  Tl'umpas, 
SioTifoty.  Others  have  the  form  Pisteira.  (Jlia- 
rtipa,  Harpccrat.  p.   124.   11 ;  Schd.  ad  Aaeh. 

PISU'BOIA  (rh  Tlaoifiyia),  a  coast-town  of 
Cilicia,  between  Celenderis  and  Seleucia,  45  stadia 
10  the  west  of  Cape  Cranni,  and  to  the  right  of  the 
island  of  Orambosa.  (Stadiatm.  Mar.  Mag.  §§  172, 
J  73.)  [L.S.] 

PISTE  or  PITYE  (nurAn,  nfrinj:  Eth.  Hi- 
n^Tiis,  nnvi^nic),  a  town  of  Caria,  of  which  the 
site  is  niiknown.  (Steph.  B.  t.  v. ;  Constant,  de 
Them.  x.  14,  p.  38,  ed.  Bonn.) 

PITAIIIU  (PUn.  T.  29  ;  Oniov  wiKa  :  Eth. 
Tlenuis,  Steph.  B.  i.  e.),  a  town  of  Caria,  of  un- 
certain site. 

PITANE  (TliTirTi:  Elh-TUrajiatoi),  an  ancient 
city  oo  the  coast  of  Aeolis  in  Asia  Minor,  was 
utoated  near  tlie  mouth  of  the  river  Evenna  on  the 
bay  of  Elaea.  It  was  one  of  the  eleven  ancient 
Aeolian  settlements,  and  possessed  considerable  com- 
mercial advantages  in  having  two  harbours.  (Herod. 
L 149;  Scylax,  p.  37  ;  Stnib.  xiii.  pp.  581,607, 614.) 
It  was  the  birthplara  of  the  academic  philosopher 
Arcesilans,  and  in  the  reign  of  Titus  it  sufiered 
severely  fiwn  an  earthquake.  (Oroe.  viL  12;  comp. 
PtoL  V.  2.  §  5;  Steph.  B.  a.  r.;  PUn.  t.  32,  zxzv. 
49;  Ov.MeL  viL  357.)  The  town  is  still  men- 
tiooed  In  Hierocles,  and  its  site  is  unirereally  iden- 
tified with  the  modem  T<Aandeli  or  SanderU.  Pliny 
(L  e.)  mantjons  in  its  vicini^  a  river  Caoaius,  whidi 
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is  not  noticed  by  any  other  writer;  bat  it  may  poa- 
sibly  be  the  river  Pitanes,  spoken  of  by  Ptolemy 
(iii.  2.  §  3),  and  which  seems  to  derive  its  name 
firora  the  town  of  Pitare.  [L.  S.] 

PITANE.     [Sparta.] 

PITHECUSAE  INSULAE.    [Aehabia.] 

PITHOM.     [Patumos.] 

PITINUM  (Torre  di  Pitmo),  a  town  of  the 
Vestini,  known  only  from  the  Tabnla  Pentingeriana, 
which  places  it  on  a  line  of  road  from  Interocrea 
(Antnidooo)  to  Aveia.  Bnt  the  stations  on  each 
side  of  it,  Prifemtun  and  Erali,  are  both  unknown, 
and  the  distances  probably  ccrmpL  Hence,  this 
itinerary  affords  us  no  real  cine  to  its  position. 
But  Holstenius  has  pcnnted  out  that  the  name  is 
retained  by  the  Torre  di  Pitino,  about  2  miles  N. 
of  Aquila,  and  lias  also  shown  that  in  the  middle 
ages  Pitinnm  still  snbeisted  as  a  dty,  and  was  an 
episcopal  see.  {Tab.  Pent;  Bolttea.  Not. ad Clueer. 
p.  139;  Bomanelli.  voL  iii.  p.  280).     [E.  H.  B.] 

PITULUM  (Pitulanns:  Pioh),  a  town  of  Um- 
bria,  mentioned  only  by  Pliny  (iii.  14.  s.  19),  who 
enumerates  among  the  towns  of  that  region  the 
"  Pitulani,  cognomine  Pisoertes  et  alii  Mergentini.' 
Both  names  are  otherwise  nnknown,  bnt  according 
to  Cluvetiua  there  is  a  vilkige  called  Pioh  in  the 
Apennines  betireen  Camerim)  and  MatUiea,  which 
probably  retains  the  name  of  one  or  the  other. 
(Clover,  llal  p.  614.)  [E.  H.  B.J 

PITYEIA  (niTvfia  :  Eth.  nnvtit),  a  town  of 
Hysia,  on  the  coast  of  the  Pmpontis,  between  Pariiun 
anl  Priapns.  It  is  mentioned  even  in  the  time  of 
Homer.  (/{.  ii.  829;  camp.  Apollon.  Shod.  i.  983; 
Strab.  xiii.  588;  Steph.  B.  «.v.)  It  is  said  to  have 
derived  its  name  from  the  firs  which  grew  there  in 
abundance,  and  is  generally  identified  with  the 
modem  ShatiKlik.  [L.  S.} 

PlTYO'I>ES(nmii»qi),  a  small  ishnd  in  the 
Propuntis  off  the  coast  of  Bithynia,  near  Cape  Hyris, 
and  1 10  stadia  to  the  north  of  Cape  Acritas.  (Plin. 
T.  44;  Steph.  B.  i.  v.  Ilrr^innrai,  who  speaks  of 
several  islands  of  this  name,  which  is  the  ume  as 
niTveiSfis.)  The  island  is  probably  the  one  now 
called  Hojule  Ada,  where  Pococke  (voL  iii.  p.  147) 
found  remains  of  an  ancient  town.  [L.  S.] 

PITYONE'SOS,  a  small  island  in  the  Sar<>nie 
gulf,  lying  between  Aegina  and  the  coast  of  Epi- 
dannis,  and  distant  6  miles  from  the  latter.  (Plin. 
iv.  12.  s.  19.) 

PITYUS  (rimioDj :  Pilamda'),  a  Greek  town  in 
Asiatic  Sarmatia,  on  the  north-eastern  coast  of  the 
Black  Sea,  N.  of  Oioscnrias,  from  which  it  was 
distant  360  stadia  according  to  Artemidoms,  and 
350  according  to  Arrian.  The  real  distance,  how- 
ever, is  underrated  by  these  writers ;  for  from  C. 
hieuria  (Dioscurias)  to  PUtunda  is  not  less  than 
400  stadia  in  a  straight  line.  (Artemidor.  ap.  Strab, 
xi.  p.  496  ;  Anian,  Per.  P.  Eux.  p.  18.)  Artemi- 
duriui  described  it  as  the  great  Pityns,  and  Pliny  m 
an  "  oppidum  opulentissimum ;"  but  between  the 
time  of  Artemidorns  and  Pliny  it  was  destroyed  by 
the  Heniochi  (Plin.  vL  5),  whence  Arrian  mentions  it 
only  as  a  place  for  anchorage,  and  the  name  does 
not  occur  at  all  in  Ptolemy.  The  town  was  after- 
wards rebuilt  by  the  Romans,  and  is  described  by 
Zosimus  (i.  32),  in  the  history  of  Galileans,  as  a  for- 
tress surrounded  with  a  very  great  wall,  and  having 
a  most  excellent  harbour.  (Comp.  Procop.  B.  Goth, 
ir.  p.  473,  ed.  Bonn  ;  comp.  C.  MSller,  ad  Arrimn. 
{.  c  ap.  Ceogr.  Graec.  Mia.  vol.  L  p.  392.) 

PITYU'SA  (IIiTiwiiira  or  IIrrveiir#a,  a  cntr.  c< 
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TlirvStvira),  1!t«nllj,  "  abonnding  in  pine-trees." 
I.  An  island  off  the  promontot7  Scyllaenm,  or  Bn- 
o-phala,  in  Troezeniain  Argolis.  (Phos.  ii.  34.  §  8.) 
Pliny  mentions  (iv.  12.  !<.  19)  an  island  Pitjasa  in 
the  Ar^lic  golf,  but  from  tbe  uider  in  which  it 
occurs  in  Pliny,  it  would  iieeDi  tu  be  a  different  island 
from  the  preceding. 

2.  One  nf  the  Demonnesi  in  the  Propontis,  accord- 
ing to  Hesychiua  (t.  v.).     [Demonhesi.] 

PITYU'SAE  (niTvoi!aai  or  ntTvotaaat,  Strab. 
ill.  p.  167;  Ptol.  ii.  6.  §  77).  two  i^l»nds  on 
the  S.  coa.st  of  Spain,  700  stadia,  or  nearly  100 
miles  from  Dianium  (Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  II ;  Liv.  zzTiii. 
37).  Their  position  is  thus  defined  by  Diijdonis 
(t.  17):  they  are  three  nights'  and  days'  sail  from 
tbe  Columns  of  Hercules,  one  day's  sail  from  Iberia, 
and  one  day  and  night  from  Libya;  wliiUt.  according 
to  the  Itinerary  (p.  511),  they  were  300  !>tadia 
from  the  Baleares,  and  4O0  from  Carthago  Spar- 
tatia,  or  Carthagtna.  The  larger  of  the  two  islands 
was  called  Ebusns  CESmr^oi,  Ptol.  I,  c),  the  smaller 
Ophiusa  ('O^ioinrtra,  lb,);  and  as  they  are  only 
separated  by  a  narrow  strait,  and  as  Opbiusa,  from 
its  small  size,  was  nnimportant,  they  are  sometimes 
confounded  together  as  one  i-^iand  by  the  ancients 
(Died.  T.  16;  h\i.  l.e.;  Dioscor.  L  92,  &c.)  Their 
name  of  Pitynsaa'was  derived,  like  that  of  many 
other  ancient  places,  from  the  abundance  of  pine- 
trees  which  grew  upon  them.  They  were  46  miles 
in  extent.  DIodorus  (Jt.  e.)  compares  Ebosus  with 
Corcyra  for  size ;  and  according  to  Strabo  {L  c.) 
it  was  400  stadia  in  circumference,  and  of  about 
equal  length  and  breadth.  It  was  hilly  in  some 
parts,  and  not  very  fruitful,  producing  but  little  oil 
and  wine  ;  but  its  figs  were  good,  and  it  afforded 
excellent  pasturage.  Snakes  and  noxious  animals 
were  nut  found  upon  it,  whilst,  on  the  contrary,  the 
smaller  island  abounded  in  serpents  to  such  a  de- 
gree that  it  seems  to  have  taken  its  name  from 
them  (Plin.  iii.  14,  xv.  21,  xxxv.  59,  &c.;  Mehi, 
ii.  7;  Avion.  Deter.  Orb.  621,  &c).  The  chief 
town,  also  named  Ebusus,  which  lay  on  tbe  SE.  side 
of  the  island,  was  a  civitas  fuederata,  and  had  a 
mint.  (Ramos,  Cot  Num.  vtt.  Graec.  et  Lot.  Mut. 
Reg.  Daniae,  i.  p.  13.)  It  was  a  well-built  city 
with  a  good  harbour,  and  was  tbe  resort  of  many 
barbarians  and  foreigners,  especially  Phoenicians. 
(Strab.,  Hela,  Diod.,  U.  ce.)  Tbe  larger  island  is 
now  /rtso,  the  smaller,  Formentara.  [T.  H.  D.] 

PLACEN'TIA  (nXwcerTla:  Eth.  Plocentinusi 
Piacema),  a  city  of  Gallia  Cisptiduna,  sitiuted  near 
the  S.  bank  of  the  Padns,  just  below  the  point  where 
it  receives  the  waters  of  Uie  Trebia.  It  was  on  the 
Via  Aemilia,  of  which  it  originally  formed  tbe  ter- 
mination, that  road  being  in  the  first  instance  curried 
from  Ariminnm  to  Placentia ;  and  was  40  miles  distant 
from  Parma.  We  have  no  account  of  the  existence 
of  a  town  on  the  spot  previous  to  the  establishment 
of  the  Koman  colony,  which  was  settled  there  in 
B.O.  219,  after  the  great  Gaulish  war,  at  the  same 
time  with  Cremona.  (Liv.  t'pit.  zx ;  Veil.  Pat.  i.  14 ; 
Pol.  iii.  40;  Ascon.  in  Pitvn.  p.  3.)  It  consisted 
of  not  less  than  6000  colonists,  with  Latin  rights. 
But  the  new  colony  was  scarcely  founded,  and  its 
walls  hardly  completed,  when  the  news  tt(  the  ap- 
proach of  Hannibal  produced  a  general  rising  of  tb« 
neighbouring  Gaob,  the  Boians  and  Insubrians,  who 
attacked  Placentia,  ravaged  its  territory,  and  drove 
many  of  the  colonists  to  take  refuge  at  Mutina ;  but 
were  unable  to  effect  anything  against  the  city 
itself,  which  was  still  in  the  hands  of  the  Bonuuis 
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in  the  following  year,  and  became  tbe  bead-qsartM  I 
of  the  army  of  Scipio  both  before  and  after  tbe  bittlt 
of  tlie  Treble.  (Pol.  iii.  40,  66;  Liv.  xvl  25,  S6, 
59,  63;  Appiui,  Bamu  5,  7.)  At  a  kte-  period  of 
the  same  war,  in  b.  c.  209,  Placentia  was  me  of  tlie 
colonies  which  proved  faithful  to  Rome  at  its  gmt- 
est  need,  and  came  forward  readily  to  famish  its 
quota  of  Mipplies  for  the  war,  when  twelve  of  the 
older  ci.lonies  failed  in  doing  so.  (Liv.  xxvH  la) 
Shortly  after  this  it  withstood  the  arms  of  Bi>- 
drabal,  who  was  induced  to  lay  si^e  to  it,  ■fto' 
be  had  crossed  the  Alps  and  descended  into  Cis- 
alpine Gaul,  and  by  so  doing  lost  a  great  deal  of  ) 
valuable  time.  Alter  a  protracted  siege  he  irit 
compelled  to  abandon  tbe  enterprise,  aui  oontiinie  I 
his  inarch  into  Italy,  leaving  Placentia  behmd  him.  < 
(Id.  xxvii.  39,  43.)  A  few  years  later  it  was  less 
fortunate,  having  been  taken  by  surprise  by  the 
sudden  insurrection  of  the  Gauls  m  b.  c.  200,  wbe 
plundered  and  burnt  the  town,  and  carried  off  the 
greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  into  aq)tivity.  (Id. 
xxxi.  10.)  After  the  victory  of  the  consul  L  i'u- 
rius,  about  2000  of  the  prisoners  taken  on  this 
occasion  were  restored  to  the  colony;  and  a  few 
years  afterwards  L.  Valerius  Flaccns,  who  wintered 
at  Cremona  and  Placentia,  restored  and  repaired  as 
far  as  possible  all  the  losses  they  had  suffered  during 
tbe  war.  (Id.  xxxi.  21,  xxxiv,  22.)  But  they 
were  still  exposed  to  the  ravages  of  tbe  Gauls  and 
Ligurians;  and  in  b.  c.  193  their  territory  was  laid 
waste  by  the  latter  op  to  the  very  gates  of  the  dty. 
(Id.  xxxiv.  56.)  Hence  we  cannot  wonder  to  find 
them,  in  b.  c.  190,  complaining  of  a  deficiency  i^ 
settlers,  to  remedy  which  the  senate  decreed  that  a 
fresh  body  of  3U00  families  should  be  settled  at 
each  of  the  old  colonies  of  Placentia  and  Creroou, 
while  new  ones  should  be  establislied  in  the  district 
of  the  Boii.  (Id.  xxxvii.  46,  47.)  A  &w  yesn 
later  the  consul  M.  Aemilius,  having  compleled  the 
suljection  of  the  Ligorians,  constructed  the  cele- 
brated road,  which  was  ever  after  known  by  his  name, 
from.  Ariininum  to  Placentia  (Id.  zxxii.  2);  and 
from  this  time  the  security  and  tranquillity  enjoyed 
by  this  part  of  Italy  caused  it  to  rise  rapidly  to  a 
state  of  great  prosjierity.  In  thi:,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  Placentia  filly  shared;  but  we  hear 
little  of  it  during  tbe  Roman  Republic,  though  it 
appears  to  have  been  certainly  one  of  the  prindpsl 
towns  of  Cispadane  Gaul.  In  the  civil  war  d 
Harius  and  Sulla,  a  battle  was  fought  near  Pla- 
centia, in  which  the  partisans  of  Carbo  were  de- 
feated by  Lucullus,  the  general  of  Sulla,  B.  c  83 
(Appian,  B.  C.  i.  92);  and  in  that  between  Caesar 
Olid  Pompey,  B.  o.  49,  it  was  at  Placentia  that  a 
mutiny  broke  out  among  the  troops  of  the  former, 
which  at  one  tune  assumed  a  very  formidable  as- 
pect, and  was  only  quelled  by  tbe  personal  firmness 
and  authority  of  tlie  dictator.  (Appiao,  B.  Co. 
47;  Dion  Cass.  xli.  26.)  Placentia,  indeed,  seems 
to  have  been  at  tliis  period  one  of  the  places  com- 
monly selected  as  the  bead-quarters  of  Roman 
troops  in  tliis  part  of  Italy.  (Cic.  ad  Alt -n.  9.) 
It  was  again  the  scene  of  a  somewhat  similar  mu- 
tiny of  the  legions  of  Augustus  during  the  PemUsa 
War,  B.  c.  41.    (Dion  Cass,  xlriii.  la) 

Cicero  notices  Phicentu  towards  the  dose  of  the 
republican  period  as  a  mnnicipiom:  its  coknial 
rank  must  have  been  merged  in  the  oidinaiy  niuiii. 
dpol  condition  in  oonaeqnenoa  of  the  Lex  Julia, 
B.  c.  90.  (Cia  m  Pijon.  23;  FesU  t.  v.  Mmici- 
jitiaa.)    But  onder  the  Empire  it  reappeon  as  s 
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tolony,  botb  Flmj  and  Tacitus  giving  it  tliat  title 
(Plin.  iii.  15.  a.  20;  Tac  Bist.  ii.  19):  it  liod  pro- 
bably meived  a  ftesb  colonj  under  Augnstna,  We 
ieam  from  Tacitns  (L  e.)  that  it  waa  one  of  the 
hkM  floorishing  and  popiUous  cities  of  the  district 
of  Gallia  Cispadana;  and  though  of  no  nattual 
strength,  being  eitnated  in  an  open  plain,  it  was  well 
fortified.  For  this  reason  it  was  occupied  in  A.  D. 
69  by  Spnrinna,  one  of  the  generals  of  Otho,  and 
mcceasfollj  defended  by  him  against  Caecina,  the 
general  of  Vileilias,  who  had  cnesed  the  Padus,  and 
laid  siege  to  PUcentia,  but  was  compelled  to  abandon 
it  and  withdraw  to  Ciemma.  (Tac.  Bist  a.  17 — 
33.)  During  the  astaults  of  Caedna,  the  amphi- 
theatre, which  is  said  to  have  been  the  largest  pro- 
vincial edifice  of  the  kind  in  Italy,  and  was  situated 
without  the  walls,  was  accidentally  burnt,  (fi. 
SI.)  From  this  time  we  meet  with  no  further 
mention  of  Placentia  in  history  till  the  reign  of  Au- 
relian,  when  that  emperor  sustained  a  great  defeat 
fimm  the  Marconuuiui,  under  its  walls.  (Vopisc. 
AmreL  21.)  But  the  city  still  continued  to  be  one 
of  the  most  considerable  places  on  the  line  of  the 
Via  Aemilia;  and  though  it  is  noticed  by  St  Am- 
bmae,  b'Wanls  the  close  of  the  fourth  century,  aa 
sharing  in  the  desolation  that  had  then  befallen  tlie 
whole  of  this  once  Buorishing  province  (Ambros. 
£p.  39),  it  nurived  all  the  ravages  of  the  bsrba. 
riana;  and  even  after  the  fiill  of  the  Western  Em- 
pire was  still  a  comparatively  fburisbing  town.  It 
was  there  that  Omtes,  the  father  of  the  unhappy 
AognsttUtui,  was  put  to  death  by  Odoacer,  in  A.  D. 
476.  (P.  Disc.  But.  Miscell.  zvi.  p.  558.)  Pio- 
copina  also  mentions  it  during  the  Gothic  wars  as  a 
(trong  fortress  and  the  chief  city  of  the  province  d' 
Aemilia.  It  was  only  taken  by  TotiU,  in  A.  D. 
546,  by  fcniine.  (Procop.  B.  G.  iil.  13,  17.)  Con- 
ridcrably  later  it  is  still  noticed  by  P.  Diaconus 
UBong  the  "  opulent  cities  "  of  Aemilia  (^BitU  Lang. 
ii.  18);  a  position  which  it  preserved  throu;rhout  the 
middle  aces.  At  the  present  day  it  is  still  a  flou- 
rishing and  popoloos  place,  with  about  30,000  in- 
habitants, though  partially  eclipeed  by  the  superior 
importance  to  which  Parma  has  attuned  since  it 
became  the  capital  of  the  reigning  dukes.  There 
are  no  remaiia  of  antiquity. 

Placentia  was  undoubtedly  indebted  for  its  pros- 
prrity  and  importance  in  ancient  times,  as  well  as 
in  the  middle  ages,  to  its  advantageous  Mtnation  for 
the  navigation  of  tlie  Po.  Strabo(v.  p.  2 IS)  speaks 
of  the  navigation  from  thence  to  Kavenna,  as  if  the 
river  fint  began  to  be  navigable  from  Placentia 
downwards:  but  this  is  not  quite  correct.  The  city 
itself  lay  at  a  short  distance  from  the  river;  but  it 
had  an  emporium  or  port  on  the  stream  itself,  pro- 
bably at  its  confluence  with  the  Trebia,  which  was 
itself  a  coisiderable  town.  This  was  taken  and 
plundered  by  Hannibal  in  B.a  218.  (Liv.  xxi. 
&7:  lac  But.  a.  19.) 

It  has  been  ahvady  mentioned  that  the  Via 
AenuKa,  ai  originally  constructed,  led  from  Ari- 
minnm  to  Placentia,  a  distance  of  178  miles.  It 
WM  afterwards  continued  from  the  latter  city  to 
Dertona,  frtnn  whence  a  branch  proceeded  across  the 
Apennines  to  Genoa  (Strab.  v.  p.  17);  while  another 
line  was  carried  firom  Placentia  acroes  the  Piidns 
direct  to  Iilediolanum,  a  distance  of  40  miles :  and 
thus  oommonicated  with  the  whole  of  Gallia  Trans- 
padans.  (/(M.  Avt  pp.  98, 127,  288;  /(in  Bier. 
PL  ei6:  T<d>.  Pent)  [E.  H.  B.] 

PLA'CIA  (nxcucdi:  Elk.  OXwcmit'),  nn  ancient 
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Pelasginn  town  in  Mysia  Olympene,  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Olympus,  and  on  the  east  of  Cyzions.  The 
place  seems  to  have  decayed  or  to  have  been  de- 
stroyed at  an  early  time,  as  it  is  not  mentioned  by 
later  writers.  (Herod,  i.  57 ;  Scybz,  p.  35;  Dionya 
Hal.  i.  p  23 :  Stepb.  B.  t.  v.  IIXiLn).)         [L.  S.] 

PLACUS  (nAoKoi),  a  woody  mountain  of  Mysia, 
at  the  foot  of  which  Thebe  is  said  to  have  been 
situated  in  the  Iliad  (vi.  397,  425,  xxii.479);  but 
Strabo  (ziii.  p,  614)  was  unable  to  Ieam  anythmg 
about  such  a  moontain  in  that  neighbourhood.  [See 
Pblecas.]  [LS.] 

PUIGIATUA.  ■  [LtjarrAKiA.] 

PLAXATJIA  INa     [FoKTOKATAi  IireuLAt] 

PLANA'SIA.     [Leiusa;  Leron.] 

PLANA'SiA  (nAonuria:  Pianota),  a  small  is- 
land in  the  Tyrrhenian  sea,  about  10  miles  SW.  of 
Ilva  (£Aa),  and  nearly  40  from  the  nearest  point 
on  the  coast  of  Etmria,  It  is  abont  3  miles  long 
by  2J  in  width,  and  is  low  and  flat,  from  whence 
probably  it  derived  its  name.  (Plin.  iii.  6.  s.  12; 
Plol.  iii.  I.  §  7,9;  Itm.  ifaril.  f.  513.)  The  Mari- 
time Itinetaiy  reckons  it  90  stadia  from  Ilva,  while 
Pliny  calls  tlie  same  distance  38  miles ;  bnt  this  is 
evidently  a  mistake  for  its  distance  from  the  main- 
land. It  is  remsrksble  that  Pliny  mentions  Pla- 
naria  and  Plana^ia  as  if  they  were  two  distinct 
islands,  enumerating  the  <me  before  and  the  other 
after  Ilva;  but  it  is  certain  that  the  two  names  are 
only  forms  of  the  same,  and  botb  refer  to  the  same 
island.  (Cluver.  JtaL  p.  504 ;  Hardnin.  Not  ad 
Plin,  L  c.)  In  Varro's  time  it  seems  to  Imve  be- 
longed to  M.  Piso,  who  kept  large  flocks  of  peacocks 
there  in  a  wild  slate.  (Varr.  R.  B.  iii.  6.)  It  wss 
subsequenily  used  as  a  place  of  banishment,  and 
among  others  it  was  there  that  Postumus  Agripjai, 
the  grandson  of  Augo>tus,  spent  the  last  yean  uf 
his  life  in  exile.  (Tac  Arm.  i.  3,  5;  Dion  Cass.  Iv. 
32  ;  Suet.  Aug.  65.)  Some  rums  c^  Roman  build- 
ings still  remain  in  the  island  :  and  its  quarries  of 
granite  seem  to  have  been  certainly  worked  in  an- 
cient times.  It  is  now  inhabited  only  bv  a  few  finher- 
men.  [E.  H.  B.] 

PLANE'SIA  (nAoJTjff/o,  Strab.  iii.  p.  1.59),  an 
island  in  the  Siiiiu  Illicitanus,  on  the  SE.  coast  of 
Hispania  Tarraconrneis,  now  Jtola  Plana.  [T.H.D.J 

PLATAEA.     [PI.ATBA.] 

PLATAEA  or  I'LAIAEAE  (nA<£Toio,  Horn. 
Herod.;  XIAaToiaf,  Time  Strab.  Paus.,  &c. :  fUh. 
nxorowfe,  Plataeensis),  an  ancient  city  of  Bueotia, 
was  situated  upon  the  frouiiere  of  Attica  at  the  foot  of 
Ml  Cithaeron,  and  between  that  moimtsin  and  tlie 
river  Asopns,  which  divided  its  territory  from  that  of 
Thebes.  (Strab.ix.p.41).)  The  two  cities  were  abont 
6)  miles  apart  by  the  road,  bnt  the  direct  distance 
was  little  more  than  5  geographical  miles.  According 
to  the  Thebans  Plataea  was  founded  by  them  (Thnc. 
iii.  61);  bnt  Pausanias  represents  the  Plataeans  as 
indigenous,  and  according  to  their  own  account  they 
derived  their  name  from  Plataea,  a  daughter  of  Aso- 
pns. (Paus.  ix.  1.  §  1.)  ristaea  is  mentioned  in  Ho- 
mer among  the  other  Boeotian  cities.  (//.  ii.  504.)  In 
B.  c.  519  Plataea,  unwilling  to  submit  to  the  supre- 
macy of  Thebes,  and  unable  to  resist  her  powerful 
neighbour  with  her  own  unaided  resources,  formed  a 
close  alliance  with  Athens,  to  which  she  continued 
faithful  during  the  whole  of  her  subsequent  history. 
(Herod,  vi.  108 ;  Thuc.  iii.  68.)  t^he  sent  1000 
men  to  the  assistance  of  Athens  at  Marathon,  and 
shared  in  the  glories  of  that  victory.  (Herod.  {.  c.) 
The  Plataeans  also  fought  at  Arteniisium,  but  were 
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not  present  at  Siilanuii,  as  tliejr  had  to  leave  the 
fleet  in  order  to  remove  their  families  and  property 
from  the  city,  in  eonseqaence  of  the  approach  of  the 
Persian  annj.  (Herod.  viiL  44.)  Upon  the  arrival 
of  the  Persians  shortly  aftervHrds  their  city  was 
burnt  to  the  ground.  (Herod.  viiL  SO.)  In  tlie  fol- 
lowing year  (B.a  479)  Uieir  territory  was  the  scene 
of  tlie  memorable  battle,  which  deUvered  Gteece 
from  the  Persian  invadem.  The  history  of  this  battle 
illostrates  so  completely  the  topography  of  the  Pht- 
taean  territory,  that  it  is  necessary  to  give  an  account 
of  the  different  positions  taken  by  the  contending  forces 
(See  accompanying  Map).  Mardonins  proceeded  from 
Attica  into  Boeotia  across  Mount  Fames  by  the  pass 
of  Deceleia,  and  took  up  a  position  on  the  bank  of  the 
Asopus,  where  be  cansiBd  a  fortified  camp  to  be  con- 
strocted  of  10  stadia  square.  The  situation  was 
well  selected,  since  be  had  the  friendly  city  of  Thebes 
ill  his  rear,  and  whs  thus  in  no  danger  of  falling 
short  of  provisions.  (Herod,  ix.  15.)  The  Grecian 
army  crossed  over  from  Attica  by  Mt.  Citbaeron ; 
but  as  Paoiianias  did  not  choose  to  expose  his  troops 
to  tlie  attacks  of  the  Persian  cavalry  on  the  plain, 
be  stationed  them  on  the  slopes  of  the  mountain, 
near  Erytlirae,  where  the  ground  was  rugged  and 
uneven.  (See  Map,  First  Position.)  This  position 
did  not,  however,  altogether  preserve  tliem ;  but,  in 
an  attack  made  by  the  Persian  cavalry,  a  body  of 
300  Athenians  repulsed  them,  and  killed  their  leader 
Masistius.     Tbia  success  encouraged  Pansanias  to 
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descend  into  the  territory  of  Plataea,  more  espedilly 
OS  it  was  better  snpplied  with  water  than  his  pnwnt 
position.  Marching  irom  Erythrae  in  •  westerly 
position  along  the  roots  of  Mt.  Ciihaeron,  and  faaaiiig 
by  Hysiae,  be  drew  up  his  army  along  the  li^t 
bank  of  the  Asopus,  partly  upon  hill:!  of  no  preat 
height  and  partly  upon  a  lof^y  plain,  the  right  viog 
being  near  the  fountain  Gai^gaplib,  and  the  left  near 
the  cliapel  of  the  Plataean  hero  Androcraies.  (HeuL 
ix.  25^30.)  Mardonins  drew  up  his  army  oppodte 
to  them  on  the  other  side  of  the  Asopus.  (See  llap. 
Second  Position.)  The  two  armies  remained  in  tliH 
position  for  some  days,  neither  party  being  willing 
to  begin  the  attack.  Tlie  Persians  assailed  the  Greets 
at  a  distance  with  thdr  missiles,  and  prevented  than 
altogether  from  watering  at  the  Asopus.  Ueastiine 
the  Persian  cavalry  intercepted  the  convoys  of  pni- 
visions  proceeding  to  the  Grecian  camp,  and  oo  ooe 
occa.sion  drove  away  the  Iiscedaemouians,  who  oc- 
cupied the  right  wing  from  the  fountain  Gargaphit, 
and  succeeded  in  choking  it  np.  This  fountsiit  had 
been  of  late  the  imly  watering-place  of  the  Gtcda  i 
and  as  their  ground  was  now  untenable,  Pauaniis 
resolved  to  retreat  in  the  night  to  a  place  called  ttw 
Island  (t^o'at),  abont  10  stadia  in  the  rear  of  their 
present  position,  and  halfway  between  the  latter  aod 
the  town  of  Plataea.  The  spot  selected,  improperly 
called  an  island,  was,  in  fact,  a  level  meadow,  con- 
prised  between  two  branches  of  the  river  Onr, 
which,  rising  from  distinct  sources  in  Mu  Citiueiui, 


a.  renlant. 

A.  Attientani. 

e.  Ijicecljii-mnnians. 

A  Various  Greek  aUles. 


BATTLE   OF  PLATA£A. 

I.  Fint  Poiition  occupied  b;  the 

oppctfng  srmies. 
II.  Second  Position. 
III.  Tbird  PoiltiOQ. 


A.  Road  from  Plataea  to  IVUs. 

B.  Road  from  Blesara  to  Tkatat. 

C.  Persian  camp. 

D.  Brrthrae. 
B.  HjrsUe. 
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■ltd  rniinin«:  fnr  snme  space  nearly  paninel  vitli  one 
another,  at  length  unite  and  flow  in  a  weiiterlj  di- 
rection into  tlio  gnlf  of  Corinth,  (Hemd.  iz.  51.) 
The  nature  of  the  ground  wonld  thus  afford  to  the 
Gmlu  abundance  ^  water,  and  protection  linom  the 
enemy's  oiralty.  The  retreat,  however,  thouftb  for 
so  short  a  distance,  was  efiiKted  in  disorder  and  con- 
fosion.  The  Greek  centre,  chiefly  coraposed  of  Me- 
gsriins  and  Corinthians,  probably  fearing  that  the 
island  would  not  afford  them  sufficient  protection 
i^inst  the  enemy's  cavalry,  did  not  halt  till  they 
reached  the  temple  of  Hera,  which  was  ia  front  of 
tin  town  of  Plataea.  The  Lacedaemonians  on  the 
right  wing  were  delayed  till  the  day  began  to  dawn, 
by  the  obetinacy  of  Amompbsretus,  and  then  began 
to  march  across  the  hills  which  separated  them  icom 
the  island.  The  Athenians  on  the  left  wing  began 
their  march  at  the  same  time,  and  got  round  the 
hilb  to  the  phiin  on  the  other  side  on  their  way  to 
the  island.  After  marching  10  stadia,  Pausanias 
baited  on  the  bank  of  the  Moloeis,  at  a  place  called 
Agriopius,  where  stood  a  temple  of  the  Eleusinian 
Demeter.  Here  he  was  joined  by  Amompharetns, 
and  here  he  had  to  sustaiu  the  attack  of  the  Persians, 
who  had  rushed  across  the  Asopus  and  up  the  hill 
after  the  retreating  foe.  As  soon  as  Pausanias  was 
oreitaken  by  the  Persians,  he  sent  to  the  Athenians 
to  entreat  them  to  hasten  to  his  aid ;  but  the  coming 
up  of  the  Boeotians  prevented  them  from  doing  so. 
Acconiingly  the  Lacedaemonians  and  Tegeatans  had 
to  encounter  the  Persians  alone  without  any  assist- 
ance from  the  other  Greeks,  and  to  them  alone  be- 
longs the  glory  of  the  victory.  The  Persians  were 
defisted  with  great  slaughter,  nor  did  tliey  stop  in 
their  flight  till  they  had  agun  crossed  the  Asopiis 
and  reached  their  fortified  camp.  The  Thebans  also 
were  repulsed  by  the  Athenians,  but  they  retreated 
in  good  order  to  Thebes,  being  covered  by  their 
candry  from  the  pursuit  of  the  Athenians.  The 
Greek  centre,  which  was  nearly  10  stadia  distant, 
had  no  share  in  the  battle ;  but  hearing  that  the 
Lacedaemonians  were  gaining  the  victory,  they  has- 
tened to  the  scene  of  action,  and,  coming  np  in  con- 
fusion, as  macy  as  60A  wer«  cut  to  peces  by  the 
Theban  force.  Meantime  the  Lacedaemonians  pur- 
sued the  Pendans  to  the  fiutified  camp,  which,  how- 
ever, they  were  unable  to  take  until  the  Athenians, 
mote  skilled  in  that  species  of  warfare,  came  to  their 
a«stance.  The  barricades  were  then  carried,  and  a 
dreadful  carnage  ensued.  With  the  exception  of 
40,000  who  retreated  with  Artabazus,  only  3000  of 
the  original  300,000  are  said  to  have  escaped. 
(Herod,  ix.  60 — 70.)  On  the  topography  of  this 
battle,  see  Leake,  Nortitem  Greece,  vol.  iL  p.  335, 
seq.:  Grote,  Huion/  of  Greece,  voL  v.  p.  212,seq. 

As  this  signal  victoty  had  been  gained  on  the  soil 
of  Plataea,  its  citizena  received  especial  honour  and 
rewards  from  the  confederate  Greeks.  Mot  only  was 
the  large  sum  of  80  talents  granted  to  them,  which 
they  employed  in  erecting  a  temple  to  Athena,  but 
they  were  charged  with  the  duty  of  rendering  evety 
year  rdigious  honours  to  t^ie  tombs  of  the  warriors 
who  had  &llen  in  the  battle,  and  of  celebrating  every 
five  years  the  festival  of  the  Elentheria  in  com- 
memofstion  of  the  deliverance  of  the  Greeks  finom 
the  Persian  yoke.  The  figstival  was  sacred  to  Zens 
Elentherius,  to  whom  a  temple  was  now  erected  at 
Plataea.  In  return  for  these  services  Pausanias  and 
the  other  Greeks  swore  to  guarantee  the  independence 
and  inrioUlniity  of  the  city  and  its  territory  (Thnc 
fi.  71;  Plot  AriiL  c.  19—21;  Stisb.  U.  p.  412; 
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Pmis.  ix.  3.  §  4;  for  further  details  see  iJicl  of  Ant. 
art  EtotOTHERIA.) 

Plataea  was  of  course  now  rebuilt,  and  its  in- 
habitants continued  unmolested  till  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Peloponnesian  War.  In  the  spring  of 
B.C.  431,  before  any  actual  dechitation  of  war,  a 
party  of  300  Thebans  attempted  to  surprise  PUtaea. 
They  were  admitted  within  the  walls  in  the  night 
time  by  an  oligarcliical  party  of  the  citizens;  but  the 
PUtaeans  soon  recovered  from  their  surprise,  and  put 
to 'death  180  of  the  assailants.  (Thnc  iL  I,  seq.) 
In  the  third  year  of  the  war  (b.  c.  429)  the  Pelo- 
poimesian  army  under  the  command  of  Archidamns 
laid  siege  to  Plataea.  This  siege  is  one  of  the  most 
memorable  in  the  annals  of  Grecian  warfiuv,  and  has 
been  narrated  at  great  length  by  Thncydides,  The 
Plataeans  had  previously  deposited  at  Athens  thtir 
old  men,  women,  and  children;  and  the  garrison  of 
the  city  consisted  of  only  400  citizens  and  80  Athen- 
ians, together  with  110  women  to  manage  their 
hoosehold  affiiirs.  Yet  this  small  force  set  at  de- 
fiance the  whole  army  of  the  Peloponnesians,  who, 
after  many  fruitless  attempts  to  take  the  city  by 
assanit,  converted  the  siege  into  •  blockade,  and 
raised  s  circnmvallation  round  the  city,  consisting 
of  two  parallel  walls,  16  feet  asunder,  with  a  ditch 
on  either  side.  In  the  second  year  of  the  blockade 
212  of  the  besi^ed  during  a  tempestuous  winter's 
night  succeeded  in  scaling  the  wadls  of  circmnval- 
Ution  and  reaching  Athens  in  safety.  In  the  course 
of  the  ensumg  summer  (b.  a  427)  the  remainder  of 
the  garrison  were  obliged,  through  fiulure  of  pro- 
visions, to  surrender  to  the  Peloponnesians.  "They 
were  all  put  to  death ;  and  all  the  private  buildings 
rased  to  the  ground  by  the  Thebans,  who  with  the 
materials  erected  a  sort  of  vast  barrack  roand  the 
temple  of  Hera,  both  for  the  accommodation  of  vi- 
sitors, and  to  serve  as  an  abode  for  those  to  whom 
they  let  ont  the  land.  A  new  temple,  of  100  feet 
in  length  (rtibs  iKariiiwitos),  was  also  built  by 
the  Thebans  in  honour  of  Heia.  (Thuc  ii.  71,  seq., 
iiL  20,  seq.,  52,  seq.,  68.) 

The  surviving  Plataeans  were  kindly  received  by 
the  Athenians,  They  would  appear  even  before  this 
time  to  have  enjoyed  the  right  of  citizenship  at 
Athens  (^Mrivaiw  (ififiaxo'  xol  woAiToi,  Thnc  Hi. 
63).  The  exact  nature  of  this  citizenship  is  nn- 
certain  ;  but  that  it  was  not  the  full  citizenship, 
possessed  by  Athenian  citizens,  appears  from  a  line 
of  Aristophanes,  who  speaks  of  certain  slaves,  who 
had  been  engaged  in  sea-fights,  being  made  Plataeans 
(koI  nXoTOiar  evOis  tlvtu  Hiyrl  SovKuv  SHnr&ras, 
San.  706:  comp.  Schol  ad  Arittoph.  San.  33; 
BSckh,  PubUe  "Econ.  of  Athens,  p.  262,  2nd  ed.).  , 
Diodorus,  in  relating  their  return  to  Athens  at  a 
subsequent  tune,  says  (xv.  46)  that  they  received 
the  to'cnroAirefa ;  bat  that  some  of  them  at  any  rate 
enjoyed  nearly  the  full  privileges  of  Athenian  citi- 
zens appears  from  the  deci'ee  of  the  people  qnoted 
by  Dcmoathenes  (c.  Neaer.  p.  1380).  On  the  whole 
subject,  see  Hermann,  Staatsalterth,  §  117. 

In  B.  c.  420  the  Athenians  gave  the  Plataeans 
the  town  nf  Scione  as  a  residence.  (Thuc.  v.  32  ; 
Isocr.  Paneg.  §  109;  Diodor.  xii.  76.)  At  the  close 
of  the  Peloponnesian  AVar,  they  were  compelled  to 
evacuate  Scione  (Plut.  Li/tand.  14),  and  again  fotmd 
a  hospitable  welcome  at  Athens.  Here  they  were 
living  at  the  time  of  the  peace  of  Antalcidas  (b.  c. 
387),  which  guaranteed  the  autonomy  of  the  Gre- 
cian cities ;  and  the  Lacedaemonians,  who  were  novr 
anxious  to  bumble  the  power  of  Thebes,  took  ad- 
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▼antijire  of  !t  to  reatore  the  Plataeans  to  tfaoir  natira 
city.  (Pam.  ix.  1.  §  4;  IsocraL  Plnlaic.%  IS.seq.) 
Bnt  the  Platuaiu  did  not  long  retain  possessioa  of 
their  city,  for  in  B.  o.  373  it  vrag  sarprised  by  the 
Thebans  and  again  destroyed.  Tlie  Plataeans  were 
compelled  once  more  to  seek  refuge  at  Athens. 
(Pans.  iz.  1. 1§  5—8;  Diodor.  xr.  46.)  The  wrongs 
done  to  the  Plataeans  by  Thebes  are  set  forth  in  a 
speech  of  Isncrates,  entitled  P&Uaicm,  which  was 
perhaps  actually  delivered  at  this  time  by  a  Plataean 
speaker  before  the  public  assembly  at  Athens. 
(Grote's  Greece,  toL  x.  p.  220.)  After  the  battle 
of  Chaenmeia  (b.  o.  338)  the  Plataeans  were  once 
more  restored  to  their  city  by  Philip.  (Pans.  iz.  1. 
§  8,  iv.  37.  §  II.)  It  was  shortly  after  this  time 
that  Plataea  was  visited  by  Dicaearchus,  who  calls 
the  Plataeans  'ASririuoi  Boutrol,  and  remarks  that 
they  have  nothing  to  say  for  thenu>elves,  ezcept 
that  they  are  colonists  of  the  Athenians,  and  tlist 
the  battle  between  the  Greeks  and  the  Pensians  took 
place  near  their  town.  (i>MOp(p(.  Grace  p.  14, 
Hudson.) 

After  its  restoration  by  Philip,  the  city  continued 
to  be  inhabited  till  the  latest  times.  It  was  visited 
by  Paosanias,  who  mentions  three  temples,  one  of 
Hera,  another  of  Athena  Areia,  and  a  tliird  of  De- 
meter  Elensinia.  Pausanias  speaks  of  only  one  tem- 
ple of  Hera,  which  be  describes  as  situated  within 
the  city,  and  worthy  of  admiration  on  account  of  its 
magnitude  and  of  the  oSerings  with  which  it  was 
adorned  (ix.  3.  §  7).  This  was  apparently  the  temple 
built  by  tlie  Thebans  after  the  destruction  of  Phitaea. 
(Tbnc  iii.  68.)  It  is  probable  that  the  old  temple 
of  Hera  mentioned  by  Herodotus,  and  which  he  de- 
scribes as  outside  tlie  city  (iz.  S2),  was  no  longer 
repaired  after  the  erection  (rf  the  new  one,  and  had 
disappeared  before  the  visit  of  Pausanias.  The 
temple  of  Athena  Areia  was  built  according  to  Pau- 
sanias (ix.  4.  §  1)  out  of  a  share  of  the  spoils  of 
Marathon,  but  according  to  Plutarch  (^Ari$L  20) 
with  the  80  talents  out  of  the  spuihi  of  PUtaea,  as 
mentioned  above.  The  temple  was  adorned  with 
pictures  by  Polygnolus  and  Onatas.  and  with  a  statue 
of  the  go<ldess  by  Pheidias.  Of  the  temple  of  J)e- 
ineter  Eleusinia  we  liave  no  details,  bnt  it  was  pro- 
bably erected  in  consequence  of  the  battle  having 
been  fought  near  a  temple  of  Demeter  Elensinia  at 
Argiopius.  (Herod,  ix.  57.)  The  temple  of  Zens 
Eleulberius  (Strab.  ix.  j>.  412)  seems  to  have  been 
reduced  in  the  time  of  Pansaniss  to  an  altar  and  a 
statue.  It  was  situated  outside  the  city.  (Pans, 
ix.  2.  §§  5—7.) 

Plat«ea  is  mentioned  in  the  sixth  century  by 
Ilierocles  (p.  645,  Weaseling)  «mong  the  cities  of 
Boeotia ;  and  its  walls  were  restcred  by  Justinian. 
(Procop.  de  Aedif.  iv.  2.) 

The  ruins  of  Plataea  are  situated  near  the  small 
village  of  KikUa.  The  circuit  of  the  walls  may 
still  be  traced  in  great  part.  They  are  about  two 
miles  and  a  half  in  circumference;  but  this  was  the 
size  of  the  city  restored  by  Philip,  for  not  only  is 
the  earlier  city,  before  its  destruction  by  the  The- 
bans, described  by  Tliucydides  (ii.  77)  as  small,  but 
we  find  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  existing 
remains  more  ancient  masonry  than  in  any  other 
part  of  the  rtiins.  Hence  Leake  supposes  that  the 
ancient  city  was  confined  to  tliis  part.  He  observes 
that  "  the  masonry  in  general,  both  of  the  Acropolis 
and  of  the  town,  has  the  appearance  of  not  being  so 
old  as  the  time  of  the  battle.  The  greater  part  is 
ot  tlie  fourth  order,  but  mixed  with  portions  of  a 
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less  regular  kind,  and  with  some  pieces  of  polygtul 
masonry.  The  Acropolis,  if  an  interior  isckisare 
can  be  so  called,  which  is  not  <m  the  highest  part  of 
the  site,  is  constructed  in  part  of  stones  which  hare 
evidently  been  taken  from  earlier  buildings.  IIk 
towers  of  this  dtadel  are  so  formed  as  to  pteieot 
flanks  to  the  inner  a*  well  as  to  the  outer  &ee  of  ihe 
intermediate  walls,  whereas  the  torn  walls  hiTe 
towers,  like  those  of  the  Turks,  open  to  the  inteiiw. 
Above  the  sontbem  wall  of  the  city  an  fooodatioiB 
of  a  third  inclosuie;  which  is  evidently  more  awient 
than  the  rest,  and  is  probably  the  only  part  as  M 
as  tlie  Persian  War,  when  it  may  have  been  the 
AcropoUs  of  the  Plataea  of  that  age.  It  sumnuirii 
a  rocky  height,  and  terminates  to  the  S.  in  an  acute 
angle,  which  is  only  separated  by  a  level  <i  n  ft* 
yards  from  the  foot  of  the  great  rocky  slope  of  Citfaae- 
roiL  This  inclosure  is  in  a  situation  higher  thai 
any  other  part  of  the  ancient  site,  and  higher  tiiaa 
the  vilUge  of  KohUa,  from  which  it  is  500  yanls 
distant  to  the  E.  Its  walls  ate  traceable  on  the 
eastern  side  along  a  torrent,  a  branch  of  the  Oaat, 
nearly  as  far  as  the  south.eastem  angle  of  the  msio 
inclosure  of  the  city.  In  a  church  within  this  nf|»r 
inclosure  are  some  fragments  of  an  inscribed  marble.^ 
(Iforthem  Greece,  voL  ii.  p.  325)  (Comfsie 
Friedericb,  Specimen  Renm  Plataie.  BeroL  1841 ; 
MUnscher,  I>isi.  <b  Sebui  PlataeeM.  1841.) 


com  or  PLATAKA. 


PLATAMO'DES.    [Messkkia,  p.  341,  b.] 
PLATAKISTAS.     [Spakta.] 
PLATANISTON   {XV^Tmurriir).     1.  A  fam- 
tain  in  Messenw,  near  Corooe.     (Pans.  iv.  34.  §  1) 

[COROSK.] 

2.  A  river  of  Arcadia,  and  a  tributary  of  Ik 
Neda,  flowing  westward  of  Lycoenra,  which  it  «m 
necessary  to  cross  in  going  to  Phigalia.  (Fans,  viii. 
39.  §  1 ;  Leake,  if  area,  voL  iL  pi  10.) 

PLATANISTUS  (nAoToj-urroi/i).  1.  The  north- 
ern promontory  of  Cythera.    (Pans.  iii.  33.  §  1.) 

2.  Another  name  of  Hacistus  or  Hacistnm,  a  torn 
of  Triphylia  in  Elis^,    [Macistds.] 

PLATA'NIUS  (lUirrifi'iM),  a  river  of  Boeods, 
flowing  by  Corseia  into  the  sea.    [Ck)BSEiA.] 

PLA'TANUS  (nXoTOKoSj),  according  to  the 
Stadiasmns  (§§  178,  179),  a  ccast-town  of  Caids 
Aepera,  350  stadia  west  of  Anemnrium.  This 
distance  is  mcorrect  Beaufort  remarks  that  "be- 
tween the  plain  of  Selinti  and  the  pmooatacj  of 
Anamur,  a  distance  of  30  miles,  the  ridge  of  bare 
rocky  hills  forming  the  coast  is  interrupted  but  twice 
by  narrow  valleys,  which  conduct  the  monntain  ta- 
rents  to  the  sea.  The  first  of  these  is  Kiaradn; 
the  other  is  halfway  between  that  place  and  Ana- 
mur."  The  latter,  therefore,  seems  the  site  (rf  Pla- 
tanus,  that  is,  about  150  stadia  from  Anemnriuni. 
The  whole  of  that  rocky  district,  which  was  veiy 
dangerous  to  navigators,  seems  to  have  derived  the 
name  of  Phitanistas  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  669)  from  Pla- 
tanns.   (Leake,  iltia  J/mor,  p.  200).        [L.S.] 

PLA'TANUS  (IuaTo»oi,  Pdyh.  v.  68;  St^B. 
(.  V.  nxarirri ;  Joseph.  Aat.  xvL  1 1.  §  1 :  £tk. 
nXoTacf  v>),  a  town  of  Phoenicia,  described  by  Jo- 
sephus  (I.  c)  as  a  village  of  the  Sid<BiiaoB,  tai 
situated  upon  a  pitss  between  Monnt  Leianoi  and 
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PLATEA  INS. 
dniMk    (RoUimn,  BiUieal  Stiearehei,  ToL  Hi. 

PLATEA  INS.  (OAirr^  TlXirta,  nAiraia,  var. 
ket;  Herod,  iv.  151,  153,  156,  169;  *\arfiat, 
Scjl.  p.  46 ;  nAoToiw,  nAoTfTo,  Steph.  B. ;  Sia- 
dtom.  §  41),  an  Uknd  off  the  shores  of  Libya,  and 
on  the  side  not  far  remoTed  from  the  W.  limits  of 
Aagypt,  where  for  two  years  in  the  seventh  century 
iLa  tiie  Thenean  coloni^its  settled  before  they 
fcnnded  Cyrene.  It  has  been  identified  with  the 
island  of  Bomba  or  Bhourda  in  the  (hUfof  Bomba. 
The  island  Akdohia  ('Aiftorlo, 'Ai)Jai'Is,  Ptol.  ir. 
5.  §  75X  which  Scylax  (/.  c.)  and  the  Coast-deeoriber 
(le.)  oonple  with  Platea,  may  then  be  referred  to 
the  nnaU  island  SecU  off  the  harboor  of  Batrachns; 
unless  it  be  assamed  tliat  there  is  some  mistake  iq 
our  present  charts,  and  that  Aeddnia  or  Aedonis 
and  Platea  be  two  difiierent  names  for  the  same 
island.  (Pacho,  Voyage  dam  la Monnarimt,  p.  52; 
Berth,  Waxdenmgm,  pp.  506,  548.)        [E.  B.  J.] 

PLAVIS  {Pime),  one  of  the  most  considerable 
riTen  of  Venetia,  which  has  its  sources  in  the 
Jnhatt  Alps,  flows  by  the  walls  of  BeUimo  (Be- 
hnam),  and  fidls  into  the  Adriatic  sea  between 
Fonw  and  Coorfe.  Tbongh  one  irf'  the  brgest 
ants  in  this  part  of  Italy,  it  is  imacconntably 
omitted  by  Pliny  (iii.  18.  s.  22).  who  mentions  the 
much  smaller  streams  of  the  Silis  and  Liquentia  on 
each  side  of  it ;  and  its  name  is  not  foand  in  any 
author  earlier  than  Paulas  Diaconus  and  the 
dtogrsf/im  of  Bavenoa.  (P.  Diac.  il  1 2 ;  Geogr.  Bar. 
IT.  36.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

PLEGElilUM  (nMry^pwy,  Stnib.  zrl  p.  698% 
a  place  mentioned  by  Strabo,  in  the  NW.  part  of 
India,  m  the  state  which  he  calls  Bandobane,  on  the 
rirer  Choaspes  (now  Attok).  [V.] 

PLEORA  (riA^pa),  a  town  in  the  interior  of 
Paphlagooia.     (Ptol.T.  4.  §  5.)  [L.  S.] 

PLEIAE  (IIA<«u),  a  town  oif  Laconia,  mentioned 
by  Livy  (xszt.  27)  as  the  place  where  Nabis  pitched 
luicampinB.c.  193,  must  have  beensitnated  in  the 
plain  of  Leuce,  whicb  lay  l>etween  Acriae  and  Asopus. 
[Lkccab.]  The  name  of  the  place  occurs  in  an 
msniption  (Biickh,  Inter,  no.  1444).  From  its 
paeition  it  would  appear  to  be  the  same  as  the 
nAui  Kipai  of  Paosanias  (iii.  22.  §  6),  in  which 
psoage  Curtins  snggests  that  we  might  perhaps  read 
VKmtK6ia\.  (Curtins,  Pe/opoiiM»iM,ToLii.  p.  328.) 

PLEISTUS.     [Delfhi.] 

PLEMHY'BIUH.     [SYaacosAE.] 

PLERA,  a  town  of  Apulia,  sitaated  on  the  branch 
of  the  Via  Appia  which  led  from  Venosiu  direct  to 
Tarmtom.  It  is  snpposed  to  be  represented  by  the 
modem  Graema.  (7(m.  AtU.  pi  121 ;  Holsten.  Not 
ad  Cha.  f.  281.)  The  name  is  written  in  many 
HSS.  Blera.  [E.  H.  B.] 

PLERAEI  (nxiipaibi),  a  people  oi  lUyricum, 
who  Ured  upon  the  banks  of  the  Naro,  according  to 
Stiabo  (viL  p.  315,  seq.).  Stephanos  B.  jJaces  them 
m  Epeims  (s.  v.  nxofxuoi). 

PLESTl'NLA.    [Marsl] 

PLEUlKyXII,  a  Gallic  people  who  were  under 
the  dominion  of  the  Nerrii  (Caes.  B.  G.  t.  39).  No- 
thing more  is  known  of  them.  The  name  is  not 
quite  certain,  for  there  are  variations  in  the  MSS. 
U  is  clesr  that  they  were  somewhere  in  Gallia  and 
lev  the  Nerrii,  aa  we  may  infer.  [0.  L.] 

PLEUBON   {UKnifir:  Eth.  lUeufK^ior,  also 

nXn^fMmfo,  Steph.  B. «.«.,  Plenronins),  the  name  of 

two  cities  in  Aetolia,  the  territory  of  which  was  called 

Pleannia.    (  Strab.  x.  p.  465;  Anson.  EpiU^  10.) 

TOUU. 


PLET7S0N. 


MI 


1.  Old  Pr^Bintoir  (  4  nXwi  ^tvpir,  Strab.  x. 
p.  491),  was  situated  in  the  plain  between  the  Ache- 
Ions  and  the  Evenus,  W.  of  Calydon,  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Curium,  from  which  the  Curetes  are  said  to 
liave  derived  their  name.  Plenron  and  Calydon 
were-the  two  chief  towns  of  Aetolia  in  the  heroio 
age,  and  are  said  by  Strabo  (z.  p.  450)  to  have  been 
the  ancient  ornament  (wfxitrjfi)^)  of  Greece.  Pleurpn 
was  originally  a  town  of  the  Cnretes,  and  its  inhabit- 
ants  were  engaged  in  fiiequent  wars  with  the  Aeto- 
lians  of  the  neighbouring  town  of  Calydon.  Tha 
Curetes,  whose  attack  upon  Calydon  is  mentioned  in 
an  episode  of  the  Iliad  ( iz.  529),  appear  to  have 
been  the  inhabitants  of  Plenron,  At  the  thne  '<£ 
the  Trojan  War,  however,  Plenron  was  an  Aetolian 
city,  and  its  inhabitants  sailed  against  Troy  under 
the  command  of  the  Aetolian  chief  Thoas,  the  son 
(not  the  grandson)  of  Oeneos.  (Horn.  H.  ii.  639, 
camp.  ziil.  217,  ziv.  116.)  Ephoms  related  that 
the  Curetes  were  expelled  £rom  Plenrmia,  which 
was  formerly  called  Cnietis,  by  Aeolians  (ap.  Strab, 
z.  p.  465) ;  and  this  tradition  may  also  be  traced  in 
the  statement  of  Thucydides  (iii.  102)  that  the 
district,  called  Calydon  and  Plenron  in  the  time  of 
the  Peloponneaian  War,  formerly  bora  the  name  of 
AeoHs.  Since  Plenron  appears  »x  an  Aetolian  city 
in  the  later  period  of  the  heroic  age,  it  u  represented 
in  some  traditions  as  such  from  the  beginning. 
Hence  it  is  said  to  have  derived  its  name  from 
Plenron,  a  son  of  Aetolns  ;  and  at  the  very  time 
that  some  legends  represent  it  as  the  capital  of  the 
Cnntes,  and  engaged  in  war  with  Oeoens,  king  of 
Calydon,  others  suppose  it  to  have  been  governed  by 
the  Aetolian  Thestius,  the  brother  of  Oeneus.  Thes- 
tius  was  also  represented  as  a  descendant  of  Pl^ron; 
and  hence  Pleuron  had  an  heroum  or  a  chapel  at 
Sparta,  as  being  the  ancestor  of  Leda,  the  daughter 
(rf  Thestius.  But  there  are  all  kinds  rf  variations 
in  these  traditions.  Thus  we  find  in  Snpliocles 
Oeneus,  and  not  Thestius,  represented  as  king  of 
Pleuron.  (ApoUod.  i.  7.  §  7;  Pans.  iii.  14.  §  8; 
Soph.  Track.  7.)  One  of  the  tragedies  rf  Phry- 
nichns,  the  subject  of  which  appears  to  have  been  the 
death  of  Meleager,  the  son  of  Oeneus,  was  entitled 
TlKivpinm,  at  the  "Pleuronum  WMnen;'  and 
hence  it  is  not  improbable  that  Phiynichna,  as  well 
as  Sophocles,  represented  Oeneus  as  king  d  Pleural. 
(Pans.  z.  31.  §  4.)  Pleunm  is  rarely  mentioned 
in  the  historical  period.  It  was  abandoned  by  its 
inhabitants,  says  Strabo,  in  consequence  of  the  ra- 
vages of  Demetrius,  the  Aetolian,  a  surname  proba- 
bly given  to  Demetrius  II.,  king  of  Macedonia  (who 
raigned  B.  o.  239  — 229),  to  distinguish  hun  from 
Demetrius  Poliorcetes.  (Strab.  z.  p.  451.)  The  in- 
habitants now  built  the  town  of 

2.  Nbw  Pleuboh  (ji  vtnrifa  UXtvpAr),  which 
was  situated  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Aracynthns.  Shortly 
before  the  destmction  of  Corinth  (B.O.  146),  we 
find  Pleuron,  which  was  then  a  member  of  the 
Achaean  League,  petitioning  the  Romans  to  be  dis- 
severed from  it  (Paus.  vii.  11.  §  3.)  Leake  snp- 
poees,  aa  satisfactory  grounds,  the  site  of  New  Pleu- 
ron to  be  represented  by  the  ruins  called  th  Kdm-por 
TVS  Kvplat  tlfiiytts,  or  the  Cattle  of  Ladj/  Irene 
about  one  hour's  ride  bom  Metokmghi.  These  ruins 
occupy  the  broad  summit  of  one  of  the  steep  and 
rugged  heights  of  Mt.  Zygot  (the  ancient  Aracyn- 
thns), whiiji  bound  the  plain  of  Meaolonghi  to  the 
north.  Leake  says  that  the  walla  were  about  a  mile 
in  circumference,  but  Mure  and  Dodwell  describe  the 
circuit  as  nearly  two  milea.    The  most  remarkable 
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ronains  within  the  rained  ▼alli  are  >  tbntre  abont 
100  feet  in  diameter,  and  above  it  a  cistern,  100  feet 
long,  70  broad,  and  14  deep,  ezearated  on  three 
sides  in  the  rock,  and  on  the  fourth  oooitnicted  of 
masoorjr.  In  the  acropolis  Lealce  discovered  some 
remains  of  Doric  shafts  of  white  marble,  which  he 
conjectures  to  have  belonged  to  the  temple  of  Athena, 
of  which  Dicasarchos  speaks  ( 1.  55)  ;  bnt  the 
temple  mentioned  by  Dicaearehas  mnst  have  been 
at  Old  Plenron,  since  Dicaeaichns  was  a  contem- 
porary of  Aristotle  and  Theophrsstns,  and  conld  not 
have  been  alive  at  the  time  of  the  fbondation  of  New 
Plenron.  Dodwell,  who  visited  the  rains  of  this 
eity,  errooeoDsly  maintains  tliat  they  are  those  of 
Oenisdae,  which  were,  however,  sitoated  among  the 
manhes  on  the  other  side  of  the  Achelous.  Leake 
places  Old  Plenron  iiirther  sonth,  at  a  site  called 
O^l/lo-hiain,  on  the  edge  of  the  plain  of  J/eso- 
hnglU,  where  there  are  a  few  Hellenic  remains. 
(Leake,  JVortiem  Oreeoe,  vol.  i.  p.  115,  seq.,  voL 
iii.  p.  539 ;  Dodwell,  Tow  ihrough  Oreece,  v(d.  L 
p.  96,  seq.;  Mors,  Tom-  m  Greeoe,  voL  L  p.  140, 
eeq.) 

PLMTHINE  (JIKtrelrri,  Stab.  xvii.  f.  799  j 
PtoL  iv.  6.  §  8;  Steph.  B.  t.v.),  the  frontier  town 
of  Aegypt  toinids  Libya.  It  stood  at  the  head  of 
the  Plinthinetio  bay,  in  latitude  29°  40*  N.,  jnst 
within  the  Mareotic  nome,  but  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  Delta  proper.  There  are  no  remains  enabling  ns 
to  determine  the  exact  site  of  this  town;  bnt  it  can- 
not have  been  &r  from  Tapasiris(i4ioitfr),  of  which 
the  mine  are  sUll  visible  abont  Sfi  miles  W.  of 
Alezandrda.  An  infbrior  kind  of  wine  was  pro- 
duced in  this  region  of  Aefiypt;  and  Hellanicns  (,Fr. 
155)  says  that  the  people  of  Flinthine  originally 
discovered  the  virtues  o£  the  gntpe.  (Athen.  L 
p.  34.)  [W.  B.  D.] 

PUNTHINETICHS  SINUS  (II\iWMri|> 
uiKTos,  Herod,  ii.  6),  the  westemmoat  of  the  Medi- 
terranean harbours  of  Aegypt.  It  was  indeed  little 
more  than  a  roadstead,  and  waa  ezpoeed  to  the  N. 
and  NW.  winds.  W.  of  the  Sinus  Flinthineticns 
began  the  Begio  Harmarica.  [W.  B.  D.] 

PLISTIA  {Prestia\  a  town  of  the  Samnites, 
mentioned  only  by  Livy  (ix.  21,  22)  in  a  manner 
that  affords  but  little  clue  to  its  position.  It  was 
besieged  by  the  Samuites  in  n.  a  315,  with  the  view 
of  drawing  off  the  Romans  from  the  siege  of  Saticnia : 
they  failed  in  this  object,  bnt  made  themselves 
masters  of  Plistia.  The  site  is  probably  indicated 
by  a  village  still  called  Prettia,  abont  4  miles  from 
Sta  AgaSa  dei  GoH,  at  the  &ot  of  tlie  i^onfe  Ta- 
huno.  [E.H.B.] 

PLISTtra    [Delphi.] 

PLITENDUS,  a  town  of  Phrygia  on  the  river 
Alander,  which  is  probably  a  branch  of  the  San- 
garios.    (Liv.  zzxviii.  15.) 

PLITHANA  (t4  nxlSwo,  Arrian,  Per.  Mar. 
Ergthr.  p.  29,  Hods.,  p.  294,  ed.  C.  Mttllar,  who 
reads  llaUam),  an  important  emporinm  in  the 
Dacbinabades  in  India,  from  which  many  onyx  stones 
were  exported.  It  is  called  by  Ptolemy  (viL  1.  §82) 
Baethana  (Balfava),  the  royal  residence  of  Siro- 
ptoletnaeus.  In  Pracrit  it  is  also  called  PaiOuuui,  in 
Sanscrit  Prathutimut ;  it  is  the  modem  town  of 
i^yiAoH,  or  PulbmaA  npon  the  river  Oodaveri. 
(Vincent,  Fogageof  Neankut,  vol  it  p.  412;  Las- 
sen, Ind.  Alterth.  vol.  i.  p.  177  ;  0.  MBIler,  ad 
deogr.  Graee.  Mm.  vol.  i.  p.  294.) 

PLOTAE  INSULAE.    [Stbophadm.] 

PLOTHEIA.    [Attica,  p.  330,  b.] 


PODOCA. 

PLOTINOTOLIS  (nxtri  imXit,  Plol.iH.  11. 
§  13),  a  town  of  Thrace,  on  the  rood  frmn  Trajan- 
opolis  to  Hadrianopolis,  and  connected  with  Benclea 
by  a  by-road.  (A(m.  Ant.  pp.  175,  322.)  Ac- 
cording  to  the  Itinerary,  it  was  21  miles  distant 
lirom  Hadrianopolis.  It  was  probably  founded  by 
Trajan  at  the  same  time  vriUi  Trajanopolia,  and 
named  after  his  consort  Plotina.  It  was  restored 
by  Jostmian.  (Procop,  Aed.  iv.  11.)  VarioiBly 
identified  with  Dtjitr-Erlune,  Bludm,  and  Demo- 
tioaj  but  Pooocke  (iiL  o.  4)  thinks  that  the  rains 
near  Uima  Kiig>ri  belong  to  it.  [T.  H.  D.] 

PLUMBAltl A  (movijgapia,  Strab.  iii.  p.  1 59),  a 
small  island  on  the  S,  coast  of  Spun,  probably  that 
c«  est  Martin.  [T.H.D.] 

PLUVIAXIA.     [FoRTUirATAB  Iiisci.ab.] 

PLUVINA,  a  town  of  Pekgonia,  to  whidn  tfaa 
consul  Sulpicins  retired  in  his  campaign  against 
Pliilip,  B.a  200.  (Liv.  xxxL  39.)  Its  positioQ 
must  be  looked  for  in  one  of  the  valleys  wata«d  by 
the  Erigon  and  its  branches.  [E.  B.  J.] 

PN1GEU&    [Phokkicob.] 

POCBl'NIL^,  in  Qallia,  a  name  which  appeal*  is 
the  Table  on  a  route  from  Aquae  Bormaiiis  {Bow^ 
ion  tArchambaMU)  to  Augustodunum  {Amtm), 
D'Anville  finds  a  place  named  PerrigrU,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Loire,  E.  by  S.  of  Bourbon  FArdiam- 
baultyUtd  ha  thinks  that  both  the  name  and  the  dis- 
tance agree  well  enough  with  the  Table.  A  French 
writer,  cited  by  Ukert  {GalUen,  p.  467),  places 
Pocrininm  1 }  leagues  fron  Perripni,  near  the  vil- 
lage La  Broue,  where  old  rains  have  been  fbond  ; 
and  the  phce  is  called  in  old  docoments  Pont  Ber- 
naclum  on  the  Loire.  [G.  L.] 

PODALAEA  (noSoXafo,  XloiaXXliL,  IMoiUa, 
or  TlMXtm:  Eih.  no8aX«in|t),  a  town  of  Lyria, 
situated  m  the  n«ghbonrbood  of  Limyra  (Ste^  B. 
«.  ».);  bnt  according  to  Ptolemy  (v.  3.  §  7)  not  f>r 
irom  the  sonroes  of  the  Xanthns  in  the  north  o( 
Lyda.  (Oomp.  Plin.  t.  28;  HierocL  p.  683.)  Sir 
0.  Fellows  (lA/cia,  p.  232,  &e.)  kxte  for  its  eita 
farther  east  towards  Mount  Solyma,  where  remtin 
rf  an  ancient  town  (Cyclopian  walls  and  rock-tooibe) 
near  Alnake,  are  still  found,  and  are  known  by  the 
name  of  .^ib'  Biuar,  i.  e.  (dd  town.  [L.  &] 

FODANDDS  (n«8a>«t,  Basil.  Ep.  74,  79;  At 
Anton,  p.  145;  i)  TMtriit,  Const.  Porphyr.  dt 
Thtm.  L  p.  19,  Bonn;  IlaSairikn,  Const.  Porphyr. 
Vil.  BatiL  0.  36;  Opodanda,  It  Bierot.  f.  578), a 
town  of  Cappadoda  distant  16  Roman  miles  frmii 
Fanstinopolis,  according  to  the  Antcnine  Ithieniy 
(L  «.),  bnt  23  according  to  the  Jerusalem  Ithwniy 
(I  c).  It  was  situated  near  the  Pylae  CiUciae.  It 
is  frequently  mentioned  by  the  Byxantine  writen, 
and  is  said  to  have  taken  its  name  from  a  small 
stream  which  flowed  near  it  (Constant.  Poqihyr. 
Vit  BatiL  e.  36;  Cedren.  p.  575 ;  Joann.  ScflHi. 
pp.  829,  844.)  It  is  described  by  Basil  as  a  nust 
miserable  place.  "  Fignre  to  yourself,"  he  sajs, "  a 
Laconian  Ceada,  a  CharoDium  breathing  forth  pes- 
tilential vapours;  you  will  then  have  an  idea  of  the 
wretchedness  of  Podandus."  (Ep.  74.)  It  ii  still 
called  Podead.  (Cramer,  Ana  Minor,  vol.  ii.  p. 
134.) 

POIKyCA  (noSAo)  or  UovSAiai,  Phi  vS.  I. 
§  14;  notoimi,  PeripL  Mar.  Erythr.  c.  60),a  phei 
near  the  coast  of  Malabar,  not  hi  from  the  Cirnj 
river.  According  to  Bohlen  (fnd.  vol.  i.  p.  M),  the 
name  is  a  corraption  of  Podiittri  (the  new  tun), 
(Comp.  also  Bitter,  vd.  v.  p.  516.)  It  is  net 
unlikely  that  the  name  has  been  jtesenul  in  tU 
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present  PomScherni  (written  in  the  Ttmil  Iulgnl^!e 
Pmitekdurji).  Ptolemy  mentions  another  place  of 
the  same  name  in  the  northern  {art  of  the  iiiland  of 
Taprohane  (rii.  4.  §  10).  [V.] 

POECILA'SIUM,  POECILASSUS  (JloiKiKiaior, 
Ptol. iiL15.§3;  noiKlXaaaot,Stadiatni.Mttgn{Mar. 
pb  399,  ed.  Hoffmann),  a  town  on  the  S.  coast  of  Crete, 
placed  hj  Ptolemy  E.  of  Tarrha,  between  this  pUce 
and  the  promontotyHennaoi ;  bnt  in  the  Stadiasmns 
W.  of  Tarrha,  between  this  place  and  Syia,  60  stadia 
frnn  the  former  and  50  from  the  latter.  It  is  pro- 
bably represented  by  the  rains  near  Tryptti,  situated 
between  the  places  mentioned  iu  the  Stadiasmos. 
(Paahley.  Cttte,  toL  ii.  p.  264.) 

POECILE  (IIaiK(\i|),  a  rock  on  the  coast  of  Ci- 
Bcia,  near  the  month  of  the  Calycadnos,  and  on  the 
east  of  Cape  Sarpedon,  across  which  a  flight  of  steps 
cot  in  the  rock  led  from  Cape  Zephyrinm  to  Selenceia. 
(Strah.  nv.  p.  670 ;  Sladiasm.  Mar.  M.  §  161.) 
Its  di«tanoe  of  40  stadia  from  the  Calycadnns  will 
^ace  it  about  PathendL  Instead  of  any  steps  in 
the  rock,  Beaufort  here  found  extensive  mins  of  a 
walled  town,  with  temples,  arcades,  aqnedncts,  and 
tofnbs,  built  round  a  small  level,  which  had  some 
appearance  of  havinK  once  been  a  harboar  with  a 
narrow  opening  to  the  sea.  An  inKcription  copied 
by  Beaufort  from  a  tablet  over  the  eastern  gate  of 
the  ruins  accounts  for  the  omission  of  any  notice  of 
this  town  by  Stnbo  and  other*  ;  for  the  inscription 
state*  it  to  have  been  entirely  bnilt  by  FInnnins, 
archoo  of  the  eparchia  of  Isanria,  in  the  reigns  of 
Valentinian,  Valens,  and  Gratian.  [L.  S.] 

ROECILUH  {naiKlKor,  Pans.  L  37.  §  8),  a 
moanlain  in  Attica,  on  the  Sacred  Way.  [See  Vol. 
t  p^  328,  a.] 

POEDICULI.    [PKUcrm.] 

POE'DICUM  (notSudfy),  a  pUce  mentioned  only 
by  Ptolemy  (iL  14.  §  3)  as  situated  in  the  south- 
east of  Norienm;  it  i*  commonly  identified  with  the 
modem  AdeUberg,  on  the  river  Poigk       [L.  S.] 

POEEESSA.    [Cbos.] 

POEMANE'NUS  (nai/ian)i'<fi),  ■  town  in  the 
(ODth  of  Cyzicns,  and  on  the  louth-west  of  lake 
Aphnitis,  which  is  mentioned  only  by  very  lata 
anthoi*.  It  belonged  to  the  territory  of  Cyiicus, 
was  well  fortified,  and  possessed  a  celebrated  temple 
of  Asdepin*.  (Steph.  B.  $.  v.  Tloittdwimr  ;  Nioet 
Cbon.  Chron.  p.  396  ;  Concil.  Constant.  III.  p. 
SOI  ;  Concil.  Nicaen.  IL  pi  573  ;  Hierool.  p.  663, 
where  it  is  called  Poemanentns.)  It*  inhabitants  are 
called  Poemaneni  (nai/uun)wt,  Plin.  v.  83).  Ha- 
milton (^Setearcia,  iL  p.  108,  &c.)identifieeitwith 
the  modern  ifaaufoi,  near  the  lake  bearing  the  same 
name.  [L.  S.] 

POENI.    [Cabtraoo.] 

POENI'NAE  ALPE&    [Axxjsa,  f.  108, «.] 

POETaVIO.    [Pbtdvio.] 

POGON.    [Tboezbw.] 

POLA  (lUXa :  Elk.  naKimt :  PoU),  one  of 
the  principal  towns  of  Istria,  sitoated  near  the  S. 
extremity  oi  that  peninsnla,  on  a  landlocked  bay, 
fucming  an  excellent  port,  which  was  called  the 
Sinus  Polaticns.  (MeL  iL  3.  §  13.)  According  to 
a  tradition  mentioned  by  several  ancient  authors,  its 
fixindation  was  ascribed  to  a  band  of  Colchians,  who 
had  come  hither  in  pnrsuit  of  Medea,  and  afterwards 
settled  in  the  country.  (Strah.  L  p.  46,  v.  p.  318; 
Plin.  iii.  19.  s.  23  i  Mel.  I,  c;  Tsetz.  ad  Jjijcophr. 
I02ii.)  It  is  impossible  to  explain  the  origin  of 
this  tale,  which  is  already  mentioned  by  Callimachns 
(oik  Stnb.  L  &) ;  but  it  may  be  received  as  proving 
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that  the  city  was  considered  as  an  andent  one,  and 
certainly  existed  before  the  Soman  conquest  of  Istria 
in  B.C.  177,  though  its  name  is  not  mentioned  on 
that  occasion.  It  was  nndnubtedly  the  advantages 
of  its  excellent  port  that  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  Bonians,  and  led  Angnstns  to  establish  a  colony 
there,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Pletas  Jnlia. 
(MeL  ilo.  {  Plin.  UL  19.  s.  23.)  Several  of  the  still 
existing  remains  prove  that  he  at  the  same  time 
adorned  it  with  pnblic  edifices ;  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  nnder  the  Koman  Empire  it  became  a 
considerable  and  flourishing  town,  and,  next  to 
Tergeste  (TWeste),  the  most  important  city  of  Istria. 
(Strab.  I.  c ;  Ptol  iii.  1.  §  37  ;  Gmter,  Itucr. 
p.  363. 7,  p.  360.  1,  p.  433.  8.)  It  is  mentioned  in 
history  as  the  place  where  Crispns,  the  eldest  son 
of  Constantine  the  Great,  was  put  to  death  by  order 
of  his  fiitber ;  and  again,  in  A.  D.  354,  the  Caesar 
Gallns  underwent  the  same  fats  there  by  order  of 
Constantins.  (Ammian.  Maro.  xiv.  11.)  After  the 
fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  in  the  West  it  mntinued 
to  be  a  phtce  of  importance,  and  in  a.  D.  644  it  was 
there  that  Belisarius  assembled  the  fleet  and  army 
with  which  he  was  preparing  to  cross  over  to  Ba- 
venna.  (Procop.  B.  G.  iiL  10.)  It  probably  partook 
of  the  prosperity  which  was  etyoyed  by  all  Istria 
daring  the  period  that  Ravenna  became  the  seat  of 
empire,  and  which  was  continued  throughout  the 
period  of  the  Exarchate ;  we  learn  from  the  Itineraries 
that  it  was  connected  by  a  road  along  the  coast  with 
Tergeste,  from  which  it  was  77  miles  distant,  while 
the  direct  ccmmimicatioo  by  sea  with  ladera  (Zara) 
seems  to  have  been  in  frequent  use,  though  the 
passage  was  450  stadia,  or  56  Soman  miles.  (Jtm. 
^nt.  pp.  271,496.) 

Pola  is  remarkable  fbr  the  importance  and  pre- 
servation of  its  ancient  remuns.  Of  these  by  far 
the  most  important  is  the  amphitheatre,  one  of  the 
most  mteresting  structures  of  the  kind  still  extant, 
and  remarkable  espedally  for  the  circumstance  that 
the  external  circnmference,  usually  the  part  which 
has  snfiered  the  most  is  in  this  case  almost  entirely 
perfect.  It  is  built  oa  the  slope  of  a  hill,  so  that  on 
the  E.  ride  it  has  only  <me  row  of  srcades,  while  on 
the  opposite  side,  facing  the  bay,  it  has  a  double  tier, 
with  an  additional  story  above.  It  is  436  English 
feet  in  length  by  346  in  breadth,  so  that  it  exceeds  in 
size  the  amphiUieatre  of  JVumet,  though  considerably 
smaller  than  that  at  Verona.  But  its  position  and 
the  preservation  of  its  more  architectural  portions 
render  it  far  more  striking  in  aspect  than  either  of 
them.  Considerable  remuns  of  a  theatre  were  also 
preserved  down  to  the  17th  century,  bnt  were 
destroyed  in  1636,  in  order  to  make  nse  of  the  ms- 
terials  in  the  construction  of  the  citadel.  There 
still  remain  two  temples ;  one  of  which  was  dedicated 
to  Some  and  Angtutns,  and  though  of  small  size,  is 
of  very  elegant  design  and  execntion,  corresponding 
to  the  Augustan  age,  at  which  period  it  was  un- 
donbtedly  erected.  It  has  thence  become  a  favourite 
model  for  study  with  Italian  architects  from  the 
time  of  Palladio  downwarda  The  other,  which  was 
consecrated  to  Diana,  is  in  less  complete  preservation, 
and  has  been  converted  into  a  modem  habitation. 
Besides  these,  the  Porta  Anrea,  a  kind  of  triumphal 
arch,  but  erected  by  a  private  individual  of  the 
name  of  Sergins,  now  forms  the  S.  gate  of  the  city. 
Another  gate,  and  several  portions  of  the  ancient 
walls  are  also  preserved.  The  whole  of  these  monn- 
ments  are  built  of  the  hard  white  limestone  of  the 
oonnby,  closely  approaching  to  marble,  which  adds 
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DiDch  to  their  effect.  Duite  epralu  of  the  enTirona 
«f  Pola,  as  in  hb  time  remarkable  for  the  nmnemuii 
sarcophagi  and  aocient  tombs  with  which  they  were 
almost  wholly  occnpied.  These  have  now  dinap- 
peared.  (Dante,  Inf.  ix.  13.) 

The  antiquities  <A  PoU  have  been  repeatedly  de- 
scribed, and  illustrated  with  figures ;  among  othera, 
in  the  fourth  rulume  of  Stuart  and  Kevett's  Atiient, 
fd.  Lond.  1816,  and  in  the  Voijagt  PiUoresgue  de 
TlttrU  etdela  Dalmalie,  fol.  Paris,  1603 ;  »lsa  in 
Allason's  Antiquitia  of  Polo,  fbl..  Loud.  1819. 

The  harbour  of  PoU  is  completely  landlocked,  so 
as  to  have  the  appearance  of  a  small  basin-shaped 
lake,  commnnicating  by  a  narrow  channel  with  the 
aea.  Off  its  entrance  lies  a  group  of  small  islands 
called  the  ftolt  Brioni,  which  are  probably  those 
called  by  Pliny  Cissa  and  Pullaria.  (Plin.  iii.  26. 
B.  SO.)  The  southernmost  promontory  of  Istria, 
about  10  miles  distant  from  Pola,  derived  from  it  the 
name  of  Polaticam  Fiomontoriom.  It  is  now  called 
Capo  PromowUm.  [G.  H.  B.] 

FOLEMCyNlDM  (JloXtitammi),  a  town  on  the 
coast  of  Pontns,  at  the  month  of  the  small  rirer  Si- 
denus,  10  stadia  from  Phadisane,  and  130  fiom  Cape 
lasoniom.  (Arrian,  PeripL  p.  16  ;  Anonym.  PeripL 
p.  11,  ate.;  Ptol. T.  6.  §  4;  Steph.  B.  t.  ».)  Pliny 
(vi.  4)  places  the  town  120  Soman  miles  from  Ami- 
sus,  which  seems  to  be  too  great  a  distance.  (Camp. 
Amm.  Uarc  zxii.  8 ;  HierocL  p.  702,  when  it  is  er- 
roneously called  TsXc/t^fiav;  TVii.Poitut;.)  Neither 
Strabo  nor  any  writer  before  him  mentions  this  town, 
and  it  is  therefore  generally  believed  that  it  was  built 
on  the  site  of  the  town  of  Side,  which  is  not  noticed  by 
any  writer  after  Straba  Its  name  intimates  that  it 
was  founded,  or  at  all  events  was  named,  after  one 
Polemon,  perhaps  the  one  who  was  made  king  of  that 
part  of  Pontus,  about  B.  o.  36,  by  M.  Antonius.  It 
had  a  harbour,  and  seems  to  have  in  the  course 
of  time  become  a  place  of  considerable  import- 
ance, as  the  part  of  Pontus  in  which  it  was  situated 
received  from  it  the  name  of  Pontns  Polemoniacus. 
The  town  was  situated  on  the  western  bank  of  the 
Sidenos,  when  its  existence  is  still  attested  by  the 
ruing  of  an  octagon  church,  and  the  remains  of  a 
massive  wall ;  but  the  ancient  name  of  the  place  is 
preserved  by  the  village  of  Poukmcm,  on  tlie  opposite 
side  of  the  river.     (Hamilton,  Rueareha,  vol.  i. 

jiwsro.)  [L.S.] 

POLICHKA  (noX(x»).  !•  A  town  of  Laonija, 
mentioned  only  by  Polybins  (iv.  36),  is  placed  by 
Leake  in  the  interior  of  the  country  on  the  eastern 
slope  of  Mt  Pamon  at  Reonda  (rii  'Pioyra),  where, 
among  the  ruins  of  a  fortified  town  of  the  lower 
empire,  are  some  remains  of  Hellenic  walls.  (Leake, 
Pdop<miie$iaca,  p.  364.) 

2.  A  town  in  the  NW.  of  Messenia  on  the  road 
from  Andania  to  Dorium  and  Cyparissia.  (Pans. 
IT.  33.  §  6.)     [DoBinM.] 

3.  A  town  of  Megaris,  mentioned  only  in  a  line 
of  Homer,  quoted  by  Strabo,  for  which  the  Athenians 
subntitated  another  to  prove  tbat  Salamis  at  the 
time  of  the  Trtgan  War  was  a  dependency  of 
Athena.    (Strab.  iz.  p.  394.) 

4.  (£«*.  Xlofaxftrns),  a  town  of  Crete,  whose 
territory  bordered  npon  that  of  Cydonia.  (Thuc. 
ii.  85.)  In  B.  a  429  the  Athenians  assisted  the 
inhabitants  of  Polichna  in  making  war  upon  the 
Cydonians.  (Tbuc.  L  c.)  Herodotus  also  mentions 
the  Polichnitae,  and  says  that  this  people  and  the 
Praesii  were  the  only  people  in  Crete  who  did  not 
join  the  other  Cretans  in  the  expedition  against 
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Camicns  in  Sicily  in  order  to  rarenge  the  death  oi 
Minos  (viL  170;  Steph.  B.S.C.).  Cramer  (^scmiiC 
Grttee,  vol.  iiL  p.  380)  supposes  the  ruins  at  PUit  S. 
of  Armgro  to  be  those  of  Polichna,  whidi  Pssliley, 
however,  regards  as  those  of  Lappa  or  Lamps. 
{Crtle,  vol.  i.  p.  83.) 

POLICHNE  (noAfxn)),  a  small  town  in  tne  upper 
valley  of  the  Aewpus  in  Troas  (Strab.  xiiL  p  603; 
Plin.  V.  32;  Stepb.  B.  :  v. ;  Hieiocl.  p.  662.)  Be- 
specting  a  place  bearing  the  same  name  near  Claxo- 
menae,  see  Clazohekas.  [L.  &] 

POLIMA'KTIUM  (Bomorso).  a  town  of  Etmria, 
not  far  from  Ibe  right  bank  of  the  Tiber,  and  about 
12  miles  £.  of  Viterbo.  The  name  is  not  found  in 
any  writer  earlier  than  Panlus  Diaconos  (&ut  iMng. 
iv.  8X  ond  there  is  therefore  no  evidence  of  its  an- 
tiquity: but  it  is  certain  that  there  existed  an  an- 
dent  Etruscan  city  about  2  miles  N.  of  the  praaeit 
village  of  Bomano.  Some  ruins  and  other  slight 
vestiges  of  ancient  buildings  sUll  remain,  and  nume- 
rous sepulchres  have  been  discovered,  some  of  which 
have  yielded  various  objects  of  interest.  One  of 
them  is  adorned  with  paintings  in  the  Etmscaa 
style,  but  apparently  not  of  eariy  date.  (Dennis's 
£lruna,  vol.  i.  p.  214—226.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

POLIS  (n<iAi{),  a  viUage  of  the  Hyaea  in  Locris 
Ozolis,  which  Leake  supposes  occupied  the  site  of 
Kariia,  where  he  found  an  inscription.  (Tbuc  iii. 
101 :  Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol  ii  p.  620  ) 

POLISMA  (ndAur/u),  a  small  place  on  the  river 
Simoeis  in  Troai,  was  originally  called  Polion ;  bot 
it  was  situated  m  an  uoraitable  locality,  and  soon 
decayed. .  (Strab.  xiii.  p.  601.)  [L  &] 

POLITCBIUM  (noXtnifMar :  Etk.  naXrrvfwM, 
Steph.  B.),  an  ancient  city  of  Latium,  destroyed  at  a 
very  early  period  of  the  Boman  history.  The  account 
of  its  capture  and  deetmction  by  Ancna  Marcius 
comprises  indeed  all  we  know  concerning  it ;  for  tbs 
statement  cited  from  Cato  (Serv.  ad  Aea.  t.  Ki), 
which  ascribed  its  foundation  to  Politea,  tbe  son  of 
Priam,  is  evidently  a  mere  etymological  fiction. 
According  to  Livy  and  Diwiysius,  it  was  a  city  of 
the  Prisci  Latini,  and  was  the  first  which  was  it- 
tacked  by  the  Boman  king,  who  made  himself 
master  of  it  with  little  difficulty,  and  tnunpotted 
the  inhabitants  to  Some,  where  he  settled  them 
upon  the  Aventine.  Bnt  the  Latins  having  soon 
after  recolooised  the  deserted  city,  Aocus  attacked 
it  again,  and  having  taken  it  a  second  time,  entheiy 
destMyed  it,  that  it  might  not  for  tiie  future  sffixd 
a  shelter  to  his  enemies.  (Liv.  L  33 ;  Dionys.  in. 
37,  38,  43.)  The  destruction  appears  to  liave  beet 
complete,  for  the  name  of  Politoriimi  never  again 
occurs,  except  in  Pliny's  list  of  the  cities  of  Latiom 
that  were  utterly  extinct  (Plin.  iiL  6.  a.  9.)  Its 
site  is  consequently  involved  in  tbe  greatest  cbeca- 
rity ;  the  only  clue  we  have  is  the  circumstaDce 
that  it  appears  in  the  above  narrative  asaocialed 
with  Tellenae,  wliich  is  equally  uncertain,  and  with 
Ficana,  the  position  of  which  at  DragonceBo,  on  ibe 
Via  Ostiensis,  may  be  considered  as  well  estabHabed. 
[FiCANA.]  Nibby  would  pUce  Pditorium  at  a  ^ 
called  La  Tomtia  near  Deemo,  ca  the  Via  Lan- 
rentina;  while  Gell  considers  the  remains  of  is 
ancient  city  that  have  been  diacoveied  at  a  plsoe 
called  La  Oiottra,  on  the  right  of  the  Via  Aj>(<a, 
aboat  a  mile  and  a  half  from  fwnmo  and  10  nubs 
firoln  Some,  as  those  of  Politorium.  Then  caa  be 
no  doubt  that  the  ruins  at  La  Gioetra^-am^tg 
of  considerable  fngmeuts  of  walls,  built  hi  a  v«y 
massive  and  ancient  style,  and  eocloaing  a  kng  and 
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nrmr  ipaca^  bordered  by  pnci|ntoas  bania — are 
those  of  an  aiieient  Latiii  dty ;  but  whether  they 
naric  the  ats  of  PuUtorimn,  u  enpposed  by  Gell, 
(T  of  TeUeoae,  «*  suggmted  by  Mibby  and  adopted 
by  Abekao,  we  are  wholly  withoat  the  means  of 
determiniiig.  (Gell,  Top.  qfRonu,  p.  280 ;  Mibby, 
Dimlonti,  toI.  it  f.  571,  roL  iii.  p.  146 — 162 ; 
Abeken,  Mittel  ItaUm.  p.  6B.)  The  ruins  at  La 
Gioitra  are  moie  fully  sotioed  under  the  article 
TlLLBIf  AK.  [E.  H.  B.] 

POiXrKTIA.  1.  (noXPUrrla:  £tk.  Pollen. 
tmos .  Polaaa),  a  dty  of  Liguria,  ntnated  in  the 
interior  of  that  {oorince,  at  the  northern  foot  of  the 
Apennines,  near  the  conflnenoe  of  the  Stura  and 
Tamro.  It  was  about  7  miles  W.  of  Alba  Ponipeia. 
It  was  probably  a  Ligurian  town  before  the  Boinan 
conqoest,  and  incinded  in  the  territory  of  the 
SlatieUi ;  but  we  do  not  meet  with  its  name  in  his- 
tory until  near  the  dose  of  the  Boman  republic, 
when  it  appears  as  a  town  of  importance.  In  B.  a 
4S,  If.  Antonins,  after  his  defeat  at  Hutina,  with- 
drew to  Tada  Sabata,  intending  to  proceed  into 
Transalpine  Qaul;  but  this  being  opposed  by  bis 
troaps,  be  was  compelled  to  recross  the  Apennines, 
with  the  Tiew  of  sealing  on  Pollenda;  in  which  he 
was,  bowerer,  anticipated  by  Decimus  Bmtus,  who 
bad  occupied  the  dty  with  fire  cohorts.  (Cic.  ad 
Faat.  zL  IS.)  Under  the  Kirnian  Empire,  Pollentia 
is  mentkoed  by  Pliny  among  the  **  nobilia  oppida  " 
which  adorned  the  tract  of  Liguria  between  the 
Apennines  and  the  Padus.  (Plin.  iiL  6.  s.  7.)  It 
lad  eooaidaable  manu&cturee  of  pottery,  and  the 
wool  pndoeed  in  its  territoiy  eqoyed  great  reputa- 
tttn.  having  a  natural  dark  oolonr.  (Plin.  viii.  48. 
«.  73.  zxxT.  13.  s.  46 :  SU.  ItaL  viiL  597 ;  Martial, 
zir.  157.)  It  is  iuddoitally  mendoned  as  a  muni- 
dpal  town  under  the  reign  of  Tiberina,  having  been 
smrdy  pmiished  by  that  emperor  for  a  tumult  that 
oecnrred  in  its  forum.  (Suet.  Tib.  37.)  But  its 
name  is  chiefly  noted  in  history  as  the  scene  of  a 
great  battle  fought  between  StiUcho  and  the  Goths 
ander  Alaric,  in  a.  d.  403.  The  drcumstances  of 
this  battle  sre  very  imperfectly  known  to  ns,  and 
even  its  event  is  variously  related ;  for  while  Clan- 
fan  celebratea  it  as  a  glorious  triumph,  Orosins 
describes  it  as  a  dubious  suocegs,  and  Cassiodonis 
and  Joraandes  boldly  claim  the  victory  for  the 
Goths.  (CUodian,  S.  Get  S80— 647 ;  Prudent. 
«•  Sgwtmaek.  iL  696 — 749 :  Oros.  viL  37  ;  Prosper. 
Oroa.  p.  190 ;  Cassiod.  Chron.  p.  450 ;  Jomand. 
G*L  80.)  But  it  seems  certain  that  it  was  attended 
with  great  slaughter  on  both  sides,  and  that  it  led 
to  a  temporary  retreat  of  the  Gothic  king.  Mo 
subsequent  mention  is  found  of  it,  and  we  have  no 
account  of  the  drcumstances  of  its  decay  or  de- 
stractian;  but  tlie  name  dues  not  resppear  in  the 
middla  agee,  and  the  modem  PoOaua  is  a  poor 
village.  Considerabls  remains  of  the  ancient  dty 
may  still  be  traced,  thongh  in  a  very  decayed  con- 
ditkn ;  they  indnde  the  traces  of  a  theatre,  an 
amphitheatre,  a  temple,  and  other  buildings;  and 
Tarions  inseriptioiis  have  also  been  discovered  on  the 
spot,  tbns  coDfinning  the  evidence  of  its  andent 
prosperity  and  importance.  (Millin,  Voyage  en 
Piemont,  ^.  voL  ii.  p.  55.)  The  ruins  an  situated 
two  miles  from  the  modem  town  of  CAerosoo,  but 
OD  tlw  left  bank  of  the  Tanaro. 

3.  A  town  of  Picennm  mentioned  only  by  Pliny, 
wi»  among  the  "  popnli'  of  that  r^on,  enumerates 
the  PoUentini,  whom  he  mutes  with  the  Urbs  Salvia 
fa  a  maaner  that  seams  to  ptova  the  two  coounn- 
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nitiei  to  have  been  nnited  into  one.  (Urbesalvia 
FoUmtini,  f  iin.  iil  14.  s.  18.)  The  Ubbs  Salvia, 
now  UriimgUa,  is  well  known ;  and  the  site  of 
Pollentia  must  be  sought  in  its  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood. Holatenins  places  it  at  Monte  Melone, 
on  a  hill  on  the  left  bank  of  the  CUeati  between 
Mactrata  and  Totentino,  abont  3  miles  fom  Urbi- 
taglia  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  valley.  (Holsten. 
Not  ad  Cbu).  p.  188.>  fE.  H.  B.] 

POLLE'NTIA.     [Baleares.] 

POLLUSCA  or  POLUSOA  (noAo^rira:  Eth. 
XloXvaKwis,  Pollusdnns:  Caeal  delta  ifandria), 
a  dty  of  Latium,  which  appears  in  the  early  history 
of  Borne  inseparably  connected  with  Longnla  and 
Corioli.  Thus,  in  n.  c.  493,  we  find  the  three  place* 
enumerated  in  succeesion  as  reduced  by  the  amis  of 
Postnmus  Cominins;  and  again  in  B.  c.  488  all 
three  were  recovered  by  the  Volscians  under  the 
command  of  Corialanns.  (Liv.  ii.  33,  39;  Dionya. 
vi.  91,  viii.  36.)  No  subeeqnent  mention  of  Pollnsca 
occura,  except  that  its  name  is  found  in  Pliny, 
among  the  dties  of  Latium  of  which  all  trace  bad 
disappeared.  (Plin.  iiL  5.  s.  9.)  As  its  name  is 
there  given  among  the  places  which  had  once  shared 
in  the  sacrifices  on  the  Alban  Mount,  it  is  probable 
that  it  was  origiiully  a  Latin  dty,  and  had  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  the  Volscians ;  whence  it  is 
called,  when  first  noticed  in  history,  a  Volsdan  dty. 
Livy,  indeed,  appears  to  regard  Longnla  and  Pollneca 
as  bdonging  to  the  Volsd  Antiatas,  and  thereibre 
at  that  time  men  dependencies  of  Antinm.  The 
poeition  of  Pollnsca,  as  well  as  that  of  Longnla,  must 
be  in  great  measun  matter  of  conjecture,  but  the . 
site  suggested  by  Nibby,  on  a  biU  adjoining  the 
Osterta  di  Cieiti,  abont  22  miles  from  Rome,  on  the 
road  to  Porto  i  Amo,  has  at  least  a  plausibi* 
daim  to  that  distinctian.  The  bill  in  question  which 
is  iiKlnded  in  the  fiurm  of  the  Ca»<U  delta  Mandria, 
stands  just  at  the  bifurcation  of  the  two  roads  that 
lead  to  Porto  d'  Auto  and  to  Conca :  it  was  noticed 
by  Sir  W.  Gell  as  the  probable  site  of  an  andent 
town,  and  snggested  as  one  of  those  which  might  be 
selected  for  Cinioli :  if  we  place  the  latter  dty  at 
Moate  Giove,  the  site  more  generally  adapted, 
PoUosca  may  very  well  have  been  at  the  Oetaia  di 
Ciaiti ;  but  the  point  is  one  which  can  never  be 
determined  with  certain^.  (Gell,  Top  of  Rome, 
p.  183;  Nibby,  Dintorm,  vd.  i.  p.  403;  Abeken, 
MitUl  ItaUat  p.  72.)  [K  H.  B.] 

POLTYOBMA.    [Arans.] 

POLYAEGUS  (noAveuTot),  a  desert  isUnd  in 
the  Aegaean  sea,  near  Meloa.  (PtoL  iii.  15.  §  28  ; 
Plin.  iv.  1 2.  s.  23 ;  Mela,  ii.  7.)  It  is  either  Polgbot, 
or  perhaps  Antimelot  with  its  wild  goats.  (Boss, 
Baten  aufden  Griech.  Iiuebt,  vol.  iiL  p.  26.) 

POLYANTHES.    [Amantia.] 

FOLYANUS  (noAiiai'or)  a  mountain  in  Epeims 
mentioned  by  Strabo  (viL  p.  337)  along  with  To- 
marns. 

POLY'BOTUS  (noAMorot),  a  place  in  the  west 
of  Phrygia  Major,  a  little  to  the  south-east  of  Syn- 
uada,  is  mentioned  only  by  HIerodes  (p.  677)  and 
a  few  Byzantine  writers  (ProcopL  Biit  Arc.  18; 
Anna  Comnen.  p.  324;  Condi.  Nicaen.  ii.  p.  358), 
who,  however,  do  not  give  the  name  correctly,  but  call 
it  Polybatus  or  Polygotus.  Col.  Leake  {AtiaMm. 
p.  S3)  identifies  the  site  of  Polybatus  with  the  mo- 
dem Buboudm,  which  be  regards  as  only  a  Tivkish 
corruption  of  the  ancient  name.  [L.  S.] 

POLY'GIUM,  a  place  on  the  sooth  coast  of  GaUia, 
mentioned  in  the  Ora  Mariima  of  Avienus  (v.61 1): 
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"  Temiuqne  ceosa  ciTitu  PolTginin  est, 
Tom  Mann  vioos  oppidumqae  Maoatalo.* 
There  is  notbinK  to  ulj  about  a  place  for  whose  site 
tlwra  is  DO  sufficient  eridenoe.  Menard  snppoeed 
it  to  be  Bourigues  on  the  Etang  da  Toml  The 
name  seems  to  be  Greek,  and  the  place  may  be  one 
of  the  Massaliot  settlements  on  this  coast.  [Nad- 
WAi-ol.  [G.  L.] 

POLYME'DrCM  (IlaXv/i^Sioi',  Strab.  xiii.  pp. 
606,  616;  Pulymedia,  Plin.  v.  30.  s.  32),  a  small 
place  io  Mysia,  between  the  promontory  Lectum  and 
Assos,  and  at  the  distance  of  40  stadia  inm  the 
former. 

POLTBRHE'NIA(noAv))^r(a,PtaLui.l7.§  10; 
na\i^r,  XloXi^v,  Steph.  B.  ». «.,  corrected  bj 
Msineke  into  UoKvf^rivla ;  VltWifptiya,  Scjiaz,  f. 
18,  corrected  by  Gail ;  no\v^^u>y,  Zenob.  JProv. 
T.  60 1  Polyrrheniom,  Plin.  iv.  12.  s.  20:  £th. 
naXv^Fiot,  Polyb.  ir.  53,  56 ;  Strab.  z.  p.  479), 
m  town  in  the  KW.  rf  Crete,  whose  territory  occupisd 
tht  whole  western  extiemi^  of  the  iskmd,  ezleuding 
fnm  N.  to  S.  (ScyUz,  pi  18.)  Strabo  describee  it 
*a  lying  W.  of  Cydonia,  at  the  distance  of  SO  stadia 
from  the  sea,  and  60  from  Phahuana,  and  as  OOD- 
taining  a  temple  of  Dictynna.  He  adds  that  the 
Polyrrheniana  formerly  dwelt  in  Tillages,  and  that 
they  were  collected  into  one  place  by  the  Acbaeans 
and  Lacedaemonians,  who  built  a  strong  city  looking 
towards  the  soath.  (StraK  z.  p.  479.)  In  the 
dvil  wars  in  Crete  in  the  time  of  the  Achaean  Leagne, 
B.a  219,  the  Polyrrfaenians,  who  had  been  subject 
allies  of  Onossns,  deserted  the  latter,  and  aasi^ed 
the  Lyotians  against  that  city.  Thry  also  seot  aux- 
iliary troops  to  the  assistance  of  the  Achaeans,  ba- 
canse  tiie  Gnossians  had  supported  the  Aetdiaus. 
(Polyb.  iv.  53,  S.'i.)  The  ruins  <rf  Palyrrkenia, 
called  PtUaeihaitro,  near  Kitamo-KatUU,  exhibit 
the  remains  of  the  ancient  walls,  fhan  10  to  18  &et 
high.     (Pashley,  CrtU,  toL  it  p.  46,  seq.) 

POLYTIME'TUa     [Onx  Palub.] 

POME'TIA.  [SOKSSA  POMBTU.] 
POMPE'II  (Jloiantta,  Strab.;  \loiaiuH,  Dieo 
Cass. :  Bih.  no/twigtorat,  Fompeiamu :  Poiapen),  an 
ancient  city  of  Campania,  situated  on  the  coast  of 
the  beaatifttl  gulf  called  the  Crater  or  Ba^  ofNofiet, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  rirer  Samns  (SomoX  ■""^  ""- 
mediately  at  the  foot  of  Mount  VesuTius.  It  was 
intermediate  between  Hereulaneum  and  Stabiae. 
(Strab.  T.  p.  247 ;  Pliny,  iiL  5.  s.  9 ;  Ueb^  it  4.  §  9.) 
All  aocoonts  agree  in  representing  it  as  a  very  ancient 
oily :  a  tradition  recorded  by  Salinas  (3.  §  5)  aiicribed 
its  foundation  to  Herculee;  but  Dionysius,  wlio  ex- 
pressly notices  him  as  the  founder  of  Hereulaneum, 
says  nothing  of  Pompeii  (Dionys.  1 44).  Strabo  says 
it  was  first  occupied  by  the  Oacans,  subsequently  by 
the  Tyrrhenians  (Etruscans)  and  Pelasgians,  and 
■ftarwaids  by  the  Samnites  (Strab.  {.  c).  It  coo- 
tinaed  in  the  hands  of  these  hut,  that  is,  of  the 
branch  of  the  nation  who  had  assumed  the  name  of 
Campanians  [Campahia],  till  it  passed  under  the 
goremment  of  Borne.  It  is  probable  that  it  became 
from  an  early  period  a  floari^iing  town,  owing  to  its 
adTantngeoos  situation  at  the  mouth  of  the  Samus, 
which  rendered  it  the  port  of  Nola,  Mnceria,  and  all 
the  rich  plain  watered  by  that  river.  (Strab.  {.  c.) 
Bnt  we  meet  with  no  mention  of  its  name  in  history 
prerioos  to  the  Boman  conquest  of  Campania  In 
B.  c.  310  it  is  mentioned  for  the  first  time,  when  a 
Boman  fleet  under  P.  Cornelius  touched  there,  and 
the  tnoft  on  board  pnoeeded  from  thence  to  raraga 
t>>e  tairitoy  of  Noaaria.    (lar.  iz.  38.)    Mo  snb- 
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sequent  ootloe  of  it  ooeors  till  the  ootbnak  «f  dis 
Social  War  (b.<x  91),  in  which  it  appears  to  bsn 
taken  a  prominent  part,  as  the  Pompeiani  an  n»- 
tiooed  by  Appian  apart  from  the  other  Campaniut, 
in  ennmeiBting  the  nations  that  joined  in  the  iwor- 
reotion.  (Appian,  B.  C.  i.  39.)  In  the  senod  ynr 
of  the  war  (b.  c.  89)  Pompeii  was  still  in  the  hands 
of  the  insurgents,  and  it  was  not  till  sfter  repeated 
engagements  that  L.  Snlla,  having  defeated  the  Ssm- 
nite  forces  under L.CluenUus,and  forced  themtouks 
refnge  within  the  walls  of  Nda,  was  able  to  fbnn  the 
siege  of  Pompeii.  (Appian,  A.  60;  One.  r.  IS;  VeO. 
Patii.  16.)  Tlienanhofthis  is  nowhere  motiond. 
It  is  certain  that  the  town  ultimately  fell  into  tba 
hands  of  Solla ;  bnt  whether  by  fiirce  or  a  capitula- 
tion w«  are  not  infiwmed ;  the  latter  is,  howerer,  the 
most  probable,  as  it  escaped  the  fate  rf  StaUae,  snd 
its  inbalatants  were  admitted  to  the  Boman  fianchiie, 
though  they  lost  a  part  of  their  tanitocy,  in  which 
a  military  ookny  was  established  by  the  dictstor, 
under  thia  guidance  and  patronage  of  his  nbtion, 
P.Solla.  (Cic pro  AiU. SI;  Znrapt,  (fa  Coba-ppi 
264,468.)  B<<bre  the  dose  of  the  Bepnblic,  Pompeii 
beoune,  m  common  with  so  many  other  maritinie 
towns  of  Campania,  a  faToorite  resort  of  the  Bomia 
nobles,  many  of  whom  had  Tillas  bi  its  immediate 
neighbourhood.  Among  others,  Cicero  had  a  rilla 
there,  which  be  frequently  mentions  under  the  mas 
of  "  Pompdanum,"  and  which  ai^pears  to  hare  been 
a  considerable  establishment,  and  one  of  his  broarils 
residences.  (CIcl  Aoad.  ii.  3,  ad  AU.  i.  20,  ad  Fcm. 
rii.  3,  zii.  20.)  Under  the  Empu«  it  continaed  to  bo 
resorted  to  fiir  the  same  porpoeea.  Seneca  prsissi 
the  pleasantness  of  its  sitoatioo,  and  we  leant  both 
from  bhn  and  Tacitus  that  it  was  a  popokns  and 
flourishing  town  ("  oeie&re  oppidnm,"  Tac  Jan.  it. 
22;  SeaJNTot.  QktLI).  In  addition  to  the  cokaiy 
which  it  reoeiTed  (as  already  mentioned)  tmder  Sulla, 
and  which  is  alluded  to  in  an  inscription  as  "  Cohaiis 
Veneria  Cornelia  '  (Mommsen,  Inter.  R.  N.  2S01X 
it  seema  to  have  recdred  a  colony  at  soms  btar 
period,  protiably  nnder  Angustna  (though  it  is  not 
termed  a  colony  by  Pliny),  aa  it  bears  that  title  is 
ssreral  inscriptions  (Mommsen,  t  c  2230 — 2234). 
In  the  reign  of  Nero  (a.  d.  59)  a  tumult  took 
place  in  the  amphitheatre  of  IVanpeii,  arising  out  of 
a  dispute  between  the  dtixens  and  the  newly-settled 
colonists  of  Niueria,  which  ended  in  a  conflict  ia 
which  many  persons  were  killed  and  wounded.  The 
Pompeians  were  punished  for  this  outbreak  by  the 
prohibitioo  of  all  gladiatorial  and  theatrical  exhiti- 
tions  for  ten  years.  (Tac  .^im.  zir.  1 7.)  Only  foar 
years  after,  the  dty  snSered  sererdy  fhan  an  eailh- 
quake,  which  took  phu»  on  the  5th  of  Febrasiy, 
A.  D.  63.  The  expressions  both  of  Seneca  and  Taci- 
tus woold  lead  ns  to  suppose  that  it  was  in  great 
pert  utterly  deetroyed ;  and  we  learn  from  existing  eri- 
denoe that  the  damage  done  was  unquestioaBbly  very 
great,  the  public  buiUings  especially  harmg  sufeed 
most  serorely.  (Sen.  Nat.  Qa.  tL  1 ;  Tac.  Aim.  xr. 
22.)  The  dty  had  hardly  reoorsred  from  this  ca- 
lamity, whoi  it  met  with  one  &r  greater;  bdag 
totally  overwhelmed  by  the  famoos  emption  of  Ve- 
suvius in  A.  o.  79,  which  buried  Pompeii,  aa  well  ss 
Hereulaneum,  under  a  dense  bed  of  adies  and  doders. 
The  loss  of  life  in  the  former  dty  was  the  greater, 
because  the  Inhabitanta  were  assembled  in  the  theatre 
at  the  time  when  the  catastrophe  took  place.  (Du 
Cass.  Ixrl  23.)  The  younger  Pliny,  hi  his  ceMnted 
letters  describing  the  eruption  {Ep.  vL  16, 2U),  dea 
not  enn  notioa  the  deatrnction  tt  Ponpii  <r  Ibf 
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I ;  Init  hb  tttcntiaa  is  directed  prindpall; 
to  the  drcnmatancee  of  his  ancle's  deatli  aiid  the 
phaxHUena  which  he  had  himself  witnessed. 

From  this  time  the  name  of  Pompeii  disappean 
ban  history.  It  is  not  noticed  by  Ptolemj ;  and  it 
is  certain  that  the  city  was  nerer  rebuilt  Bat  the 
name  is  again  fbond  in  the  TaboU;  and  it  thus  ap- 
pears that  a  small  place  mast  have  again  arisen  on 
the  sita,  or,  more  probably,  in  the  neighbourhood,  of 
the  baried  city.  Bnt  all  trace  of  Pompeii  was  sab- 
asqnently  lost;  snd  in  the  middle  ages  its  TSiy  site 
was  entirely  forgotten,  eo  that  eren  the  learned  and 
diligent  Clarerias  was  nnable  to  fix  it  with  certainty, 
and  was  led  to  place  it  at  Sct^aii  on  the  Samo,  about 
X  miles  E.  of  its  tine  position.  Thn  difficulty  arose, 
in  great  measare,  from  the  great  physical  changes 
frodnced  by  the  catastrophe  of  A.  D.  79,  which 
dr*ertad  the  coarse  of  the  Samo,  so  that  it  now 
flgws  at  aooie  distance  Erom  Pompeii, — and  at  the 
same  time  pushed  forward  the  line  of  the  coast,  so 
that  the  city  is  now  above  a  mile  distant  from  the 
sea,  which  in  ancient  times  andoobtedly  bathed  its 
walls. 

There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  Pompeii  in 
ancient  tiirMS  ever  rose  above  the  rank  of  >  second- 
rats  proriiicial  town;  butthere-discoreryofitsbaried 
rcmaina  in  the  last  century  has  given  a  celebrity  to 
its  name  exceeding  that  of  the  greatest  cities.  The 
drcnmstanees  of  its  destruction  were  peculiarly 
Ciroarable  to  the  preservation  of  its  remains.  It 
was  not  overthrown  by  a  torrent  of  lava,  but  simply 
Wried  by  a  vast  accumolation  of  volcanic  sand,  sshes, 
and  cinders  (called  by  the  Italians  lapiUi),  which 
{arms  a  mass  of  a  very  light,  dry,  and  porous 
charscter.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  almost  certain 
that  the  present  accnmulation  of  this  volcanic  de- 
posit (which  is  in  meet  places  15  feet  in  depth)  did 
not  take  place  at  onoe,  but  was  formed  by  successive 
ernptions;  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  rains 
were  searched  and  the  most  valuable  objects  removed 
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800O  after  Hm  catastroi^e  todc  place.  This  teenia 
to  be  proved  by  the  small  namber  of  objects  of  in- 
trinsic value  (such  as  gold  and  silver  phUe)  that 
have  been  discovered,  as  well  as  by  the  fact  that 
comparatively  few  skeletons  have  been  fbond,  though 
it  appears  certain,  £nan  the  expressions  of  Dion 
Cassius,  that  greikt  numbers  of  the  inhabitants 
perished;  nor  have  any  of  these  been  found  in  the 
theatre,  where  it  is  probable  that  the  greatest  loss  of 
lifiB  occurred. 

It  was  not  till  1748  that  an  ao(adestal  disooveiy 
drew  attentiisi  to  the  remains  of  Pompeii;  andinl75S 
regular  excavations  on  the  site  ware  first  commenced 
by  the  Neapolitan  government,  which  have  been 
carried  on  ever  since,  though  with  fifequent  intervals 
and  interruptioDS.  It  is  impcesible  for  us  here  even 
to  attempt  to  give  any  account  of  the  results  of  these 
excavations  and  the  endless  variety  of  interesting 
remains  that  have  been  bnmght  to  light  We  shall 
confine  ourselves  to  thoee  pdnta  wUch  bear  more 
immediately  on  the  topography  and  character  of  the 
town  of  Pompeii,  rather  than  on  the  general  habits, 
life,  and  manners  of  aniaait  times.  More  detailed 
accounts  of  the  remains,  and  the  nnmerons  objects 
which  have  been  discovered  in  the  coarse  of  the  ex- 
cavations, especially  the  works  of  art,  will  be  fonnd 
in  the  great  work  of  Mazois  (La  Riditei  de  Pompai, 
continued  by  Gau,  4  vols.  foL,  Paris,  1812 — 1838), 
and  in  the  two  works  of  Sir  W.  Gell  (Pompejnna, 
1st  series,  2  vols.  8ro.  Lond.  1824;  2nd  series,  2  vols. 
Sto.  1830);  also  in  the  little  work  published  by 
the  Society  of  Useful  Knowledge  (J^mpm,  2  vols. 
1 2mo.  1 83 1 ).  A  recent  French  publication  by  Breton 
(Pompeto,  8vo.  Paris,  1855),  also  gives  >  good  ac- 
count of  the  whole  progress  and  r^inlts  erf  the  dis- 
coveries (incltuling  the  most  recent  excavations)  in 
a  moderate  compass  and  inexpensive  fSgrm.  The 
still  more  recent  work  of  Ov^beck  (8va  Leipzic, 
1856X  it  which  the  first  part  only  hss  yet  appeared , 
contams  an  excellent  compeDdinm  of  the  whole  snb- 
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7.  Gate  of  the  Theattei. 

8.  Modem  mtrance  to  the  clly. 

9.  Forum. 

10.  Theatre!. 

11.  Amphitheatre. 
IS.  SUeet  of  the  Tontbi. 
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jeet,  with  wpaoial  attantion  to  the  worb  of  urt  di«- 
oovend. 

The  *rea  occapied  bj  the  ancient  dt;  *u  «n 
imgnlar  oval,  about  S  miles  in  dtcmnference.  It 
was  samonded  by  a  wall,  whidi  is  still  preaerred 
ronnd  the  whole  of  the  dty,  except  co  the  aide 
bmaids  the  aea,  where  no  tmces  of  it  hare  been 
fimnd,  and  it  aeems  certain  that  it  had  been  pulled 
down  in  andent  times  to  allow  for  the  extension 
of  hoDses  and  other  buildings  down  to  the  water's 
edge.  The  wall  itself  is  in  manj  places  much 
mined,  as  well  as  the  towers  that  flank  it,  and 
though  this  may  be  in  part  owing  to  the  earthquake 
of  63,  as  well  ss  the  eruption  of  79,  it  is  probable 
that  the  defeDces  of  the  town  had  before  that  time 
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been  allowed  to  fiUl  into  decaj,  and  perbajn  am 
intentioaally  dismantled  after  the  Social  War.  Tbcn 
were  seven  gates,  the  most  conudeiabla  and  oms- 
mental  of  which  was  that  which  fanned  tbe  en- 
trance to  the  city  hj  the  high  road  from  Hercn- 
laneom:  tbe  other*  have  been  called  respecbvd; 
the  gate  of  Veanrins,  the  gate  of  Capua,  the  gate  d 
Nola,  the  gate  of  tbe  Sarnns,  tbe  gate  of  Stsbiu, 
and  the  gate  of  tbe  Theatres.  Tbe  entrasoee  toUia 
town  from  tbe  ude  of  the  sea  had  ceased  to  be 
gatea,  there  being  no  longer  any  walls  on  that  side, 
AU  these  names  are  of  course  modem,  bat  are  an- 
venient  in  assisting  us  to  describe  the  dtf.  Tbe 
walls  were  strengthened  with  an  Agger  or  lanjieit, 
&ced  with  masoiny,  and  having  a  parapet  or  outer 
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I.  Villa  of  ArvlntDionedee. 

fl.  OateofHerculaneum. 

a.  FubUe  Baths. 

4.  Forum. 

ft.  Temple  of  Jupltar. 

6.  Temple  of  Auguitus  or  Pintheoo. 

7.  Seoaculuin. 

8.  Edifice  of  Eumacbla. 
8.  Bailllca. 

10.  Temple  of  Venui. 

11.  Ancient  Greek  Temple. 


II.  Great  Thestra. 

U.  Square  called  tbe  Soldlefs'  Qnaiters. 

14.  Small  Theatre. 

16.  Temple  of  ItU. 

16.  Temple  of  Fortune. 

17.  Street  leading  to  Gate  of  Nola. 

18.  Gate  leading  to  Vesuvlui. 
a  a  a.  Towers. 

bhb.  Ancient  line  of  coast. 

eee.  Modem  road  from  Naples  to  Sileroo. 
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mil  oa  id  extaniBl  front :  iiuj  wen  further  fur- 
tided  at  intarrab  with  aquare  towers,  which  in  aame 
fart*  occur  regobrlj  at  about  100  janJs  irom  each 
other,  in  other  parte  an  added  much  mon  spar- 
inglj.  These  towera  eeem  to  have  been  eabeequent 
idditioos  to  the  original  walk,  being  of  a  different 
and  lesa  solid  style  of  constmction.  The  walls 
themselres  an  tsit  solidly  built  of  large  blocks  cf 
tranrtioe,  in  boriiontal  coorsea,  bat  presenting  con- 
■ideiaUe  irregularities  of  oonstructioo :  the  npper 
jiart  ia  mon  legnlarly  finished,  and  consists  of  p»- 
psrmo.  But  b>th  walls  and  towen  an  in  many 
places  patched  with  coanier  masonry  and  reticulated 
work;  thns  showing  that  they  had  been  frequently 
npaired,  and  at  distant  interrals  of  time. 

The  general  plan  of  the  city  is  very  regnlar,  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  streets  ran  in  straight  lines: 
but  the  principal  line  of  street,  which  runs  from  the 
gate  of  Herculanenm  to  the  Forum,  is  an  exception.. 
being  irr^nlar  and  crooked  as  well  as  rery  narrow. 
Though  it  most  undoubtedly  have  been  one  of  the 
diief  thoronghbres  of  the  city,  and  the  line  followed 
by  the  high  road  from  Oapua,  Neapnlu,  and  Borne 
itself  it  does  not  exceed  12  or  14  feet  in  width, 
including  the  raised  trottoirs  or  footpaths  on  each 
side,  so  that  the  carriageway  could  only  have  ad- 
mitted the  passage  of  one  vehicle  at  a  time.  Some 
of  th«  other  streets  an  broader;  bat  fsw  of  them 
exceed  20  feet  in  width,  and  the  widest  yet  found 
is  only  about  30.  They  are  nniformly  paved  with 
large  polygonal  blocks  of  hard  lava  or  basalt,  in 
the  same  manner  as  were  the  streets  of  ancient 
Bome,  and  the  Via  Appia,  and  other  great  highways 
in  this  part  of  Italy.  The  prindpal  street,  already 
noticed,  was  crossed,  a  little  before  it  reached  the 
Forum,  by  a  long  straight  line  of  street  which, 
passing  by  the  temple  cf  Fortune,  led  direct  to  the 
gate  S  Nola.  In  the  angle  formed  by  the  two 
stood  the  pablic  batlu  or  Thermae,  and  between 
these  and  the  temple  of  Fortune  a  short  broad  street 
led  dirvct  to  the  Foram,  of  which  it  seems  to  have 
Ibcmed  the  principal  entrance.  From  the  Fonun 
two  other  parallel  streets  strock  off  in  an  easterly 
direetioa,  which  have  been  fbUowed  till  they  cross 
another  main  line  cf  street  that  leads  from  the 
gate  of  Vesuvius  directly  across  the  city  to  the  gate 
adjoising  the  theatres.  This  last  line  crosses  the 
street  abeady  noticed,  leading  from  the  gate  of  Nola 
westward,  and  the  two  divide  the  whole  city  into 
ibar  quartan,  though  of  irregular  size.  Great  part 
of  the  city  (especially  the  SE.  qnarter)  has  not  yet 
been  explornl,  but  recent  excavations,  by  following 
the  line  of  these  main  streets,  have  clearly  shown 
its  general  plan,  and  the  regularity  with  which  the 
minor  streets  branched  off  at  intervaU  in  parallel 
fines.  Then  is  also  little  doubt  tliat  the  part  of  the 
dtj  alieady  excavated  is  the  meet  important,  as  it 
indndes  the  Foram,  with  the  pablic  buildings  ad- 
joining to  it,  the  theatres,  amphitheatre,  &c. 

The  Fonm  was  situated  in  the  SW.  qnarter  of 
tha  dty,  and  was  distant  about  400  yards  from  the 
gate  of  Heicnlanenm.  As  was  commonly  the  case 
in  ancient  times,  it  was  sturounded  by  the  principal 
pablic  buildings,  and  was  evidently  the  centre  of 
the  lib  and  movement  of  the  dty.  The  extent  of 
it  was  not,  however,  great;  the  actual  open  space 
(ezclnsive  of  the  poticcea  wiiich  snrroanded  it)  did 
not  eneed  160  yards  in  length  by  35  in  breadth, 
and  s  part  of  this  space  was  ooonpied  by  the  temple 
of  Jnpter.  It  was  surrooDded  on  three  sides  by  a 
Gredao-Dorie  portico  or  coknnade,  which  appears 
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to  have  been  sormoantad  by  a  gallery  or  npper 
story,  though  no  part  of  this  is  now  preserved.  It 
would  seem  that  this  portico  had  replaced  an  okier 
arcade  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Forum,  a  portion 
of  which  still  remains,  so  that  this  alteration  was 
not  yet  completed  when  the  catastrophe  took  place. 
At  the  north  end  of  the  Forum,  and  projecting  out 
into  the  open  area,  an  the  remains  of  an  edifice 
which  must  have  been  much  the  most  magnificent 
of  any  in  the  dtj.  It  is  commonly  known,  with 
at  least  a  pUnsible  foundation,  as  the  tnnple  cf 
Jupiter ;  othera  dispute  its  being  a  temple  at  all, 
and  have  called  it  the  Senaculum,  or  place  of  meet- 
ing of  the  local  senate.  It  was  raised  on  a  podium 
or  base  of  comsiderable  elevation,  and  had  a  portico 
of  six  Corinthian  columns  in  front,  which,  according 
to  Sir  W.  Gell,  an  nearly  as  large  as  those  in  the 
portico  of  St.  Paul's.  From  the  state  in  which  it 
was  found  it  seems  certam  that  this  edifice  (in 
common  with  most  of  the  public  buildings  at  Pom- 
peii) had  hern  overthrown  by  the  earthquake  of  63, 
or,  at  least,  so  much  damaged  that  it  was  necessary 
to  restore,  and  in  great  part  rebuild  it,  and  that  this 
process  was  still  incomplete  at  the  time  of  its  final 
destruction.  At  the  NE.  angle  of  the  Fonun,  ad> 
joining  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  stood  an  areh  which 
appears  to  have  been  of  a  triumphal  character, 
though  now  deprived  of  all  its  ornaments:  it  was 
the  principal  entrance  to  the  Forum,  and  the  only 
one  by  which  it  was  accessible  to  carriages  of  any 
description.  On  the  E.  side  of  the  Forum  were 
four  edifices,  all  unqncstionably  of  a  pablic  cha- 
racter, though  we  are  much  in  donbt  as  to  their 
objects  and  destination.  The  first  (towards  the  M.) 
is  generally  known  as  the  Pantheon,  fh)m  its  having 
contamed  an  altar  in  the  centre,  with  twelve  pe. 
destals  placed  in  a  <jrde  round  it,  which  are  sup- 
posed to  have  supported  statues  of  the  twelve  chief 
gods.  But  no  traces  have  been  found  of  these,  and 
the  general  plan  and  arrangement  of  the  building 
are  wholly  unlike  those  of  an  ordinary  temple.  A 
more  phkuijble  conjecture  Is,  that  it  was  consecrated 
to  Augustus,  and  contained  a  small  temple  or 
aediaiia  in  honour  of  that  emperor,  while  the  court 
and  surrounding  edifices  were  appropriated  to  the 
service  of  his  priests,  the  Augnstales,  who  are  men- 
tioned in  many  inscriptions  as  existmg  at  Pompeii. 
Next  to  this  building  is  one  which  is  commonly 
r^arded'  as  the  Curia  or  Senaculum ;  it  had  a 
portico  of  fiated  columns  of  while  marble,  which 
ranged  with  those  of  the  general  portico  that  sur- 
rounded the  Forum.  South  of  this  again  is  a  build- 
ing  which  was  certainly  a  temple,  though  it  is 
impossible  now  to  say  to  what  divinity  it  was 
consecrated;  it  is  commonly  called  the  Temple  of 
Hercury,  and  is  of  small  size  and  very  irregnlar 
form.  Between  this  and  the  street  known  as  the 
Street  of  the  Silversmiths,  which  issued  from  the 
Forum  near  its  SE.  sngle,  was  a  hirge  building 
which,  as  we  learn  from  an  inscription  still  existing, 
was  erected  by  a  female  priestess  named  Eumachia. 
It  consists  of  a  lai^  and  spacious  area  (about  130 
feet  by  65)  surrounded  by  a  colonnade,  and  having 
a  raised  platform  at  the  end  with  a  semicircniar 
recess  similar  to  that  usually  found  in  a  Basilica, 
Bnt  though  in  this  case  the  founder  of  the  edifica 
is  known,  its  purpose  is  still  completely  obscure. 
It  is  commonly  called  the  Chalcidicum,  bnt  it  is  pro- 
bable that  that  term  (which  is  found  in  the  in- 
scription above  noticed)  designatea  only  a  part  of 
the  edifice,  not  the  whole  building. 
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A.  Tampleef  Jupltar. 

B.  Tempi*  of  Vteut. 

C.  Temple  of  Mercury. 

D.  BulOei. 

B.  BdlUceafBuaMekU. 
F.  Thermae. 

0.  Panttaeon  or  Temple  of  Annitiu. 

1,  K,  h.  TribuBib  or  Count  oi  Juitlce. 

Tim  S.  and  of  Um  Fociun  m*  oocapM  by  thiM 
bnildings  of  very  simUar  character,  wtaniling  nde  bj 
aide,  ewh  conaiatiug  of  s  mngle  ball  with  an  apse  or 
Mmictrcnlar  receas  at  the  farther  extremity.  The 
nuet  pnbable  opinion  is  that  thew  were  the  court! 


K.  Oranarice. 

P.  Curia  or  Senacnlem. 

R.  Put  not  Tft  excanted. 

S.   S(re<!t  of  the  Dried  Fruits. 

T.  Street  leadhii;  to  the  Tonple  at  Fomoc 

V.  Triumphal  Arch. 

W.  PedeetaU. 

Y.  Street  of  the  Sflrenmithi. 

of  joitioe,  in  which  the  trfbunala  held  their  Magr. 
The  watem  aide  of  the  Forara  was  ptfadpally  cocB> 
pied  bj  a  Baailka,  and  b  large  teni])k,  whieb  ■ 
ootmnoiily  called  (though  without  aoj  antbori^) 
the  Temide  «f  VenoSi    The  fbnner  is  the  bogest 
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MUmg  in  pMnpril;  it  is  of  an  oblong  (bnn,  SSO 
int  in  len^  by  80  in  braidtb,  ud  abatted  endwin 
ea  the  Fomm,  from  whioii  it  «u  entered  bj  *  res- 
tibnle  with  fire  doorwars.  The  roof  was  supported 
hj  a  peristyle  of  28  Ionic  colnnuia  of  large  size,  bat 
loilt  of  brick,  coated  with  stocoo,  There  is  a  taised 
tribunal  at  the  further  end,  but  no  apee,  which  is 
nsoally  found  in  buildings  of  this  class.  Numerona 
imcriptians  were  found  scratched  on  the  walls  of  this 
edifice,  one  of  which  is  interesting,  as  it  gives  the  date 
ef  the  consulship  of  M.  Lepidus  and  Q.  Catnlus  (b.  c 
78),  and  thus  prores  the  building  to  Iwve  been  erected 
before  ttiat  time.  Between  this  edifice  and  the 
temple  is  a  street  of  greater  width  than  usual,  which 
eztenda  from  tlie  Forum  in  a  westerly  direction, 
and  probably  oommimicated  with  the  port.  The 
Temple  of  Venus,  on  the  N.  side  of  this  street,  was 
an  exteaaJTe   building   consisting  of  a  peripteral 
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temple  with  a  small  edh,  elevated  on  a  pocHum  at 
bnannent,  sntroanded  by  a  much  more  extensiTS 
portico,  and  the  whole  again  enclosed  by  a  wall, 
forming  the  penbolut  or  sacred  enclosure.  All 
parts  of  the  building  are  profiiaely  decorated  with 
painting.  The  temple  itself  is  Corinthian,  but  the 
columns  of  the  portico  seem  to  hare  been  originally 
Doric,  though  afterwards  clumsily  transformed  into 
Corinthian,  or  rather  an  awkward  imitation  of 
Corinthian.  This  is  only  one  among  many  in- 
stances fiiund  at  Pompeii  of  very  defective  archi- 
tecture, as  well  as  of  the  frequent  changes  which 
the  bnildings  of  the  dty  had  undergone,  and  which 
were  still  in  progress  when  the  city  itself  was 
destroyed.  The  bnildmgs  at  the  NW.  comer  of  the 
Forum  are  devoid  of  architectural  character,  and 
seem  to  have  served  as  the  public  granaries  and 
prisons. 


TKHPLE   OF   YEHIIS. 


(The  Fomm  and  Temple  of  Jupiter  in  tlie  baclcgronnd.) 


The  open  area  of  the  Fomm  was  paved,  like  that 
of  Borne,  with  broad  sUbs  of  a  kind  of  marble,  thus 
showing  that  it  was  never  designed  for  the  traffic  of 
any  kind  of  vehicles.  It  is  moreover  probable  that  the 
whole  space,  including  the  porticoes  which  surrounded 
it,  could  be  closed  at  night,  or  whenever  it  was  re- 
quired, by  iron  gates  at  the  several  entrances.  It  was 
adorned  with  numerous  statues,  the  pedestals  of 
which  still  remain  :  they  are  all  of  white  marble, 
bot  tbe  statues  themselves  hare  nniformly  disap- 
peared. It  is  probable  either  that  they  had  not  been 
re-eiected  during  the  process  of  restoration  which 
the  Fomm  was  imdergoing,  or  that  they  bad  been 
searched  for  and  carried  off  by  excavations  soon  after 
the  destmctian  of  the  city. 

The  remainmg  public  buildings  of  the  city  may 
be  more  briefiy  described.  Besides  the  temples  which 
snrroonded  the  Fomm,  the  remains  of  four  others 
have  been  discovered ;  three  of  which  are  situated  in 
tin  immediate  vicmity  of  the  theatres,  a  quarter 
which  appears  to  have  had  more  of  architectural 
ornament  than  any  other  port  of  the  city,  except  the 
Fomm.  Of  these  the  most  interesting  is  one  which 
stood  a  little  to  the  SW.  of  the  great  theatre,  near 
the  wall  of  the  city,  and  which  is  evidently  much 
mere  ancient  than  any  of  the  other  temples  at 
Pompeii:  it  is  of  the  Doric  order  and  of  pure  Greek 
style,  but  of  very  andent  character,  much  resembling 
that  of  Neptune  at  Paestum  and  the  oldest  temples 
at  Selinus.  Unfortunately  only  the  basement  and  a 
few  capitals  and  other  architectuisi  fragments  remain. 


It  is  commonly  called  the  Temple  of  Bereules,  bat 

it  is  obvious  that  such  a  name  is  purely  conjectural. 
It  stood  in  an  open  area  of  considerable  extent,  and 
of  a  triangular  form,  surrounded  on  two  sides  by 
porticoes :  but  this  area,  which  is  commonly  called 
a  Fonmi,  has  been  evidently  constmcted  at  a  much 
later  period,  and  with  no  reference  to  the  temple, 
which  is  pUced  very  awkwardly  in  relation  to  it. 
Another  temple  in  the  same  quarter  of  the  town, 
immediately  adjoining  the  great  theatre,  is  interest- 
ing because  we  leam  with  certainty  from  an  inscrip- 
tion that  it  was  consecrated  to  Isis,  and  had  been 
rebuilt  by  N.  Popidius  Celsinus  "  from  the  founda- 
tions "  after  its  overthrow  in  the  great  earthquake  of 
A.  o.  63.  It  is  of  a  good  style  of  architecture,  but 
built  chiefly  of  brick  covered  with  stucco  (only  the 
capitals  and  shafts  rf  the  coluoins  being  of  a  soft 
stone),  and  is  of  small  size.  Like  moet  of  the  tem- 
ples at  Pompeii,  it  consists  of  a  ceUa,  raised  on  an 
elevated  podium,  and  surrounded  externally  by  a 
more  extensive  portico.  Adjoining  this  temple  was 
another,  the  smallest  yet  found  at  Pompeii,  and  in 
no  way  remarkable.  It  has  been  variously  called 
tlie  temple  of  Aeacolapins,  and  that  of  Jujater  and 
Juno, 

The  only  temple  which  remains  to  be  noticed  is 
one  ntnated  about  60  yards  N.  of  the  Fomm  at 
the  angle  formed  by  the  long  main  street  leading 
to  the  gate  of  Nola,  with  a  short  broad  street  which, 
led  fh)m  it  direct  to  the  Forum.  This  was  the 
Temple  of  Fortune,  as  we  leam  from  an  inscri^ition 
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and  was  erected  by  a  certain  M.  Tullias,  •  dtizen 
and  magutrate  of  Pompeii,  who  has  been  nippaeed 
to  be  of  the  funily  of  Cicero;  bnt  the  absence  of  the 
oognomen  leoden  this  highly  improbable.  The 
epithet  of  Fortuna  Angnsta  shows  that  the  temple 
and  its  inscription  are  not  earlier  than  the  time  of 
AuKostus.  It  is  mach  in  ruins,  hanng  probably 
Burred  aererely  from  the  earthquake  of  63;  afad 
has  little  architectnral  effect 

Pompeii  possessed  two  Theatres  and  an  Amphi' 
theatrsL  The  former  were  situated,  as  seems  to  have 
been  osoal  in  Greek  towns,  clone  together  j  the  larger 
one  being  intended  and  adnpted  for  theatrical  per- 
formances properly  so  called;  the  smaller  one  serving 
as  an  Odeum,  or  theatre  for  mnsic.  Both  are  un- 
questionably of  Soman  date ;  the  larger  one  was 
erected  (as  we  learn  from  an  inscription  found  in  it) 
by  two  members  of  the  same  family,  M.  Holoonius 
Bnfns  and  H.  Holccmins  Celer,  both  of  whom  appear 
to  hare  held  high  civil  offices  in  the  municipal 
government  of  Pompeii.  The  period  of  its  con- 
struction may  probably  be  referred  to  the  reign  of 
Angnstos.  The  smaller  theatre  seems  to  be  rf  ear- 
lier date,  and  was  erected  at  the  public  expense 
under  the  direction  of  the  Duumviri  or  chief  magis- 
trates of  the  city.  The  large  Theatre  is  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  excavated  out  of  the  side  of  a  hill, 
on  the  slope  of  which  it  was  situated,  thus  saving  a 
oonsidenible  amount  of  the  expense  of  construction. 
But  the  exterior  was  still  surrounded  by  a  wall,  a 
part  of  which  always  rose  above  the  surface  of  the 
soil,  so  that  it  is  singular  it  should  not  have  long 
before  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  hnried  city.  Its 
internal  dispotdtioo  and  arrangements,  without  ex- 
actly ooinciding  with  the  rules  hud  down  by  Vi- 
travins,  approach  sufficiently  near  to  them  to  show 
that  it  was  constructed  on  the  Boman,  and  not  the 
Greek  model.  Its  architect  (as  we  learn  from  an 
inscription)  was  a  freedman  of  the  name  of  M.  Ar- 
torius  Primus.  It  seems  to  have  been  almost  wholly 
cased  or  lined  with  marble,  but  the  greater  part  of 
this,  as  well  as  the  other  decorations  d[  the  building, 
has  been  carried  away  by  former  excavations,  pro- 
bably made  soon  after  the  catastrophe.  The  interior 
diameter  of  the  building  is  223  feet :  it  bad  29 
rows  of  seats,  divided  into  three  stories  by  galleries 
or  praeanclionet,  and  was  -  capable  of  containing 
aboot  iSOOO  spectators.  The  smaller  Theatre,  which 
communicated  with  the  larger  by  a  covered  portico 
on  the  level  of  the  orchestra,  was  not  above  a  fourth 
of  the  size  of  the  other,  being  adapted  to  receive  only 
about  1500  spectators.  We  learn  from  an  inscrip- 
tion that  it  was  covered  or  permanently  roofed  in, 
a  rare  thing  with  ancient  theatres,  and  doubtless 
owing  to  its  small  size.  Its  chief  architectural  pe- 
culiarity is  that  the  seats  are  cut  off  by  the  walls  at 
the  two  sides,  so  that  it  is  only  the  lower  seats  of 
the  eavea,  of  which  the  semicircle  is  complete. 

Adjoining  the  two  theatres,  and  arranged  so  as  to 
have  a  direct  communication  with  both,  is  a  large 
quadrangular  court  or  area  (183  feet  long  by 
148  wide),  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  a  Doric 
portico.  Its  destination  is  very  uncertain,  it 
has  been  called  a  provision  market  (Forum  Nnn- 
dinarium);  but  is  more  generally  regarded  as  having 
served  for  the  barracks  or  quartere  of  the  soldiers. 
Perhaps  a  more  plausible  conjecture  is  that  it  was 
a  barrack,  not  of  soldiers  bnt  of  gladiators.  On 
the  W.  of  this,  as  well  as  of  the  great  theatre, 
was  the  triangular  area  or  forum  already  noticed,  in 
wKich  the  Giwk  temple  was  sitnated.   The  opening 
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of  this  on  the  N.,  where  it  commnnicated  with  th« 
street,  was  ornamented  by  a  portico  or  PnpjrUeum 
composed  of  eight  Ionic  columns  of  very  elegant 
style,  bnt  consisting  of  the  common  volcanic  tofb, 
cased  with  stucco. 

The  Amphitheatre  is  rituated  at  the  distance  of 
above  SCO  yards  from  the  Theatres,  at  the  extraow 
SE.  angle  of  the  city.  It  ofiers  no  very  remaikabie 
differences  from  other  edifices  of  the  same  kind;  its 
dimensions  (430  feet  by  335)  are  not  such  as  to 
place  it  in  the  first  rank  even  of  provincial  structnm 
of  the  class;  and  from  being  in  great  part  excavated 
out,  of  tim  soil,  it  has  not  the  impoang  architectural 
character  of  the  amphitheatres  of  Verona,  Neman- 
sus,  or  PoUl  It  had  84  rows  of  seats,  and  aboot 
80,000  feet  of  sitting-room,  so  that  it  was  adapted 
to  receive  at  least  10,000  spectators.  Frran  one  o( 
the  inscriptions  found  in  it,  it  appears  that  it  was 
built,  or  at  least  commenced,  by  two  local  maei». 
trates,  immed  C.  Quinctius  Valgus  and  M.  Porcins, 
after  the  establishment  of  the  colony  under  Augustus, 
and  probably  in  the  reign  of  that  emperor. 

The  only  public  building  which  remains  to  be 
noticed  is  that  of  the  Thermae  or  Baths,  which 
were  mtuated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Foram, 
adjoining  the  short  street  which  led  into  it  from  the 
Temple  of  Fortune.  They  have  no  pretence  to  vie 
with  the  magnificent  suites  of  buildings  which  ban 
the  name  of  Thermae  at  Borne,  and  in  some  other 
great  cities;  bnt  are  interesting  as  containing  • 
complete  suite  of  all  apartments  really  required  for 
bathing,  and  from  their  good  preservation  throw 
much  light  upon  all  similu'  remains.  The  details 
of  their  oonstmction  and  arrangement  are  fully 
given  in  the  Dictionary  of  AtUiqmUi^  [art, 
Balneab],  as  well  as  in  the  wnks  specially  demted 
to  Pompeii. 

It  is  impossible  here  to  enter  into  any  details 
oonceming  the  results  of  the  excavations  m  npri 
to  the  private  dwellings  at  Pompeii,  though  these 
are,  in  many  respects,  the  most  interesting,  fimn  the 
light  they  have  thrown  upon  the  domestic  life  of  the 
ancient  inhaMtants,  their  manners  and  usages,  as 
well  as  from  the  artistic  beauty  and  variety  of  the 
objects  discovered.  A  few  words  on  the  genml 
character  of  the  houses  and  other  private  buildingl 
of  Pompeii  are  all  that  our  space  will  admit  of.  As 
these  an  almost  the  only  remains  of  a  similar  kind 
that  have  been  preserved  to  us,  it  must  be  bone  is 
mind  that  they  can  hardly  he  regarded  as  represent- 
ing in  their  pmity  the  arrangements  either  of  the 
Greek  or  Boman  mode  of  building.  On  the  one 
hand  Pompeii,  though  strongly  tinctured  with  Greek 
civilisation,  was  not  a  Greek  city ;  on  the  other  hand, 
though  then  is  no  doubt  that  the  houses  at  Pompdi 
present  much  more  the  Boman  plan  and  arrangemeot 
than  that  of  the  Greeks,  we  must  not  conclude  that 
they  represent  them  in  all  respects.  We  know,  st 
least,  that  Borne  itself  was  built  in  many  respects 
in  a  very  di^rent  manner.  Cicero,  in  a  veil- 
known  passage,  contrasts  the  narrow  streets,  the 
lofty  houses,  and  in^;nlar  construction  of  the 
capital  with  the  broad  streets  and  r^ular  arrange- 
ment of  Capua,  resulting  frran  its  poution  in  a 
level  pliun ;  and  it  is  clear  that,  in  some  resftcts, 
Pompeii  more  resembled  the  capital  of  Campania 
than  the  imperial  city.  Its  streets  indeed  (si  al- 
ready stated)  were  narrow,  but  with  few  cxceptioas 
straight  and  regular,  and  the  houses  were  cettainlj 
low,  seldom  exceeding  two  stories  in  height:  snd 
even  of  these  the  upper  story  seems  to  hava  oooBsted 
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teif  of  infenor  roonis,  s  kind  of  garrets,  probably 
•erring  ibr  the  slcepiDg-rooins  of  sliiTes,  and  in  tome 
euea  of  the  fenialea  of  the  family.  From  the 
mode  of  destnution  of  the  city  the  npper  storie.t 
bare  Indeed  been  almost  nnifonnly  totally  destroyed; 
bat  this  ciicnmstance  itself,  as  well  as  the  few 
traces  which  occssionally  remain,  seems  to  prore 
that  they  were  built  wholly  of  wood,  and  could  never 
hare  formed  an  important  part  of  the  booses. 
It  is  only  on  the  W.  side  of  the  city,  where  the 
groond  slopes  steeply  towards  the  sea,  that  houses 
sn  foond  which  consisted  of  three  stories  or  more. 
Externally  the  honses  had  little  or  nothing  of  an 
ornamental  character;  not  a  single  iniitance  has 
been  found  of  a  portico  before  a  private  house;  and 
towards  the  street  they  presented  either  dead  walls, 
with  here  and  there  a  few  small  and  scanty  openings 
as  windows,  or  langes  of  shops,  or  the  most  part 
low  and  mean  in  character,  even  when  they  occupied 
(as  was  often  the  case)  the  front  of  dwellings  of  a 
soperior  description.  The  interior  of  the  honses  of 
the  more  wealthy  class  was  arranged  apparently  on 
the  same  model  as  those  at  Bome:  its  disposition  is 
given  in  detail  in  the  Dietionarg  of  Antiquities 
onder  the  article  Doircs  where  a  plan  is  given 
of  the  Honse  of  Pansa,  one  of  the  most  exten- 
sve  and  complete  of  those  found  at  Pompeii.  In 
this  case  the  single  boose  with  its  gaixlcn  and 
appurtenances,  including  as  nsoal  several  shops, 
occupied  the  whole  of  an  imtda  or  the  space  bounded 
by  four  streets  or  alleys:  but  this  was  onusual;  in 
most  cases  each  «iuv2a  comprised  several  hooses  even 
where  they  were  of  a  better  description,  and  must 
have  been  the  residence  of  persons  of  some  wealth. 
Among  the  most  remarkable  of  these  may  be  men- 
tioned the  dwellings  known  as  the  House  of  Sallost, 
that  of  the  Tragic  Poet,  of  Castor  and  Pollux,  of 
the  Labyrinth,  &e.  The  work  of  Dr.  (h-erbeck 
(above  cited)  gives  a  very  interesting  series  of 
these  booses,  selected  so  as  to  aSbrd  examples  of 
every  description  of  boose,  from  the  himiblest  dwell- 
ing, consisting  of  only  two  rooms,  to  the  richly  de- 
corated and  spaciotu  mansions  of  Sallnst  and  Pansa. 
The  s^le  of  decoration  of  these  hooses  presents  a 
very  general  oniformity  of  character.  The  walls 
are  almost  invariably  ornamented  with  punting,  the 
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atriom  and  peristyle  being  decorated  with  cotomns; 
but  these  are  comjpoeed  only  of  a  soft  and  eoans 
stone  (volcanic  toio)  covered  with  stncco.  Th« 
prodigal  use  of  marble,  both  for  colomns  and  slabs 
to  encrust  the  walls,  which  bad  become  so  general 
at  Bome  onder  the  first  emperors,  apparently  not 
having  yet  found  its  way  to  Pompeii.  The  floors 
are  generally  enriched  with  mosaics,  some  of  which 
possess  a  very  high  degree  of  merit  as  works  of  art 
The  meet  beautiful  yet  discovered  adorned  the  boose 
known  as  the  House  of  the  Fatm,  from  a  bronze 
statoe  of  a  dancing  Fann  which  was  also  frond  in 
it.  The  illustrations  to  Cell's  Poinpetaaa  (2nd 
series,  Lend.  1835)  will  convey  to  the  reader  a  snf- 
ficient  idea  of  the  nnmber  and  variety  of  the  artistio 
decorations  of  the  private  hooses  at  Pompeii;  though 
several  of  the  most  richly  ornamented  have  been 
discovered  since  the  date  <^  its  publication. 

Outside  the  gate  leading  to  Eercolaneom,  in  a 
kind  of  soborb,  stands  a  boose  of  a  difierent  de- 
scription, being  a  sobnrban  villa  of  considerable 
extent,  and  adapted  to  have  been  the  abode  of  a 
person  of  considerable  wealth.  From  the  greater 
space  at  command  this  villa  comprises  much  that  is 
not  foond  in  the  honses  within  the  town ;  among 
others  a  large  oom-t  or  garden  (Xystus);  a  complete 
suite  of  private  baths,  &c  The  remains  of  this 
villa  are  of  moch  value  and  interest  for  comparison 
with  the  numerous  roins  which  occnr  elsewhere  of 
similar  buildings,  often  on  a  moch  more  extensive 
scale,  but  in  a  far  leas  perfect  state  of  preservation; 
as  well  as  for  assisting  os  to  nnderstand  the  de- 
scriptions given  by  Pliny  and  Vitrovios  of  similar 
structures,  with  their  numerous  sppurtenances.  (For 
the  details  of  their  arrangements  the  reader  is  re- 
ferred to  the  article  Vimi,  in  the  Dictionary  of 
Antigmtitt,nA  to  the  work  on  Pompeii,  Lond.  183S, 
vol.  ii.  ch.  11.)  Between  this  villa  and  the  gate  ot 
the  city  are  the  remains  of  another  villa,  said  to  be 
on  a  larger  scale  and  more  richly  decorated  than 
the  one  just  described;  hot  its  mine,  which  were 
excavated  in  1764,  were  filled  op  again,  and  are 
not  now  visible.  It  has  been  called,  though  withont 
the  slightest  authority,  the  Villa  of  Cicero.  The 
one  still  extant  is  commonly  known  as  the  Villa  of 
Arrios  Diomedes,  but  for  no  other  reason  than  that 
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4  npalehre  bearing  that  mune  was  Hieortmi  near 
Its  entranoe;  a  very  slif^ht  argnn'ieo^  where  ahnoet 
the  whole  street  is  bordered  with  tombs.  In  fiict, 
the  approach  to  the  gate  of  Hercalaneum  is  boanded 
on  both  sides  bj  rows  of  tombs  or  sepulchral  mo- 
nnments,  extending  with  enlj  occasional  interroptions 
for  above  400  yards.  Many  of  them  are  on  a  yay 
considerable  sole,  both  of  size  and  architectural 
character;  and  thoogb  they  cannot  vie  with  the 
enormous  mansolea  which  border  in  a  irimilar  manner 
(he  line  of  the  Via  Appia  near  Rome,  they  derive  addi- 
tional interest  from  the  perfect  state  of  preservation  in 
which  they  remain  ;  and  the  Street  of  the  Tombs, 
as  it  is  commonly  called,  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most 
interesting  scenes  at  Pompeii.  The  nionnments  are 
for  the  most  part  those  of  persons  who  had  held 
magistracies,  or  other  offices,  in  the  city  of  Pompeii, 
and  in  many  cases  the  site  was  assigned  them  by 
public  anthority.  It  is  therefore  probable  that  this 
place  of  sepultnre,  immediately  ontside  the  gate 
and  on  one  of  the  principal  approaches  to  the  city, 
was  regarded  as  peculiarly  honourable. 

Besides  the  tombs  and  the  two  villas  already  no- 
ticed, there  have  been  found  the  remains  of  shops 
and  small  houses  outside  the  gate  of  Hercnlanenm, 
and  there  wonld  appear  to  have  been  on  this  side  of 
the  city  a  considerable  snbarb.  This  is  supposed  to 
be  the  one  designated  in  the  sepulchral  inscription 
of  M.  Arrins  Diomedes  as  the  "Pagns  Augustus 
Felix  Snburbanns.'  We  have  as  yet  no  evidence 
of  the  existence  of  any  suburbs  outside  the  other 
gates.  It  is  evident  that  any  estimate  of  the  po- 
pulation of  Pompeii  most  be  very  vague  and  uncer- 
tain ;  but  still  from  our  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
space  it  occupied,  as  well  as  the  character  of  the 
houses,  we  may  ariive  at  something  like  an  approx- 
imation, and  it  seems  certain  that  the  population  of 
the  town  itself  could  not  have  exceeded  about 
20,000  persons.  This  is  in  accordance  with  the 
statements  of  ancient  writers,  none  of  whom  would 
lead  us  to  regard  Pompeii  as  having  been  more  than 
a  second  or  third  rate  provincial  town. 

The  inscriptions  (bund  at  Pompeii,  which  are  often 
incorrectly  given  in  the  ordinary  works  on  the  sub- 
ject, are  carefully  edited  by  Mommsen,  in  his  In- 
tcriptio7te$  Regm  NtnqmUtani  (pp.  112 — 122). 
These  do  not,  however,  include  a  class  of  much  in- 
terest, and  peculiar  to  Pompeii,  the  inscriptions  of  a 
temporary  kind  which  were  rudely  painted  oo  the 
walls,  or  scratched  on  the  plaster  of  the  houses  and 
public  buildings.  It  is  remarkable  that  several  of 
tlieae  are  in  the  Oscan  dialect,  and  seem  to  prove 
that  tiie  use  of  that  ancient  language  mnst  have 
continued  down  to  a  much  later  period  than  is  com- 
monly supposed.  [Osci].  But  the  public  or 
official  use  of  the  Oscan  seems  to  have  ceased  after 
the  Social  War,  and  the  numerous  inscriptions  <i  • 
public  character  which  belong  to  the  age  of  Au- 
gustus and  his  successors  are  uniformly  in  the  Latin 
language.  [E.  H.  B.] 

POMPE'II  PRAESroiUM  (Tab.  Peut.;  Pom- 
peii, Itin.  AnL  p.  134;  Ipompei,  /tin.  Hieroi.  p.  566), 
a  place  in  Moeaia  Superior,  between  Horreum  Hargi 
si)d  Naissus,  identified  eitiier  with  Kaichiiia  (Bei- 
chard)  or  Boulovaa  (Lapie). 

POMPEiaPOLIS  (no^miioAroXis).  a  town  of 
Paphlagonia,  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  river  Am- 
nias,  a  tributary  of  the  Halys  (Strab.  xii.  p.  562  ; 
Steph.  B. «.  v.y.  Its  name  seems  to  indicate  that  it 
was  founded  by  Pompey  the  Oreat.  In  the  Itine- 
cariet  it  is  marked  as  27  miles  from  Sinope;  accord- 
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ing  to  whicb  its  sita  may  be  looked  for  in  the  nikj 
of  the  Amnias,  about  the  modem  Task  Kiqiri,  when 
Captain  Kiuneir  (p.  286)  found  some  ancient  le- 
mains.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  place  was  a  great 
mine  of  the  mineral  called  Sandarach.  (Strali 
I.  c.)  Pompeiopolia  is  often  referred  to  by  late  wriieri 
as  an  episcopal  see  of  Paphlagonia  (Soerat.  iL  39,  &e.; 
Hierocl.  p.  695  ;  Constant  Porpb.  dt  TJum.  I  7 ; 
Justinian,  NoveU.  xxix.  1 ;  Tab.  PaUmg.). 

The  name  Pampeiopi>lia  was  borne  temporarily  by 
several  towns,  such  as  Sou  in  Cilida,  Auam  and 
EupATORiA  in  Cappadoda,  as  well  as  bj  Poumjos 
in  Tarraconensian  Spain.  [L.  S.] 

PCyMPELO  (m^rtKir,  Ptot.  iL  6.  §  67;  Stnb. 
iii.  p.  161,  who  makes  the  name  equivalent  to  IIs^ 
rDirdroAit),  the  chief  town  of  tlie  Vasomes  in  HJf- 
pania  Tarraconensis,  on  the  road  from  Astnriea  to 
Burdigala  (Itin.  AiU.  p.  455),  and  a  civitaa  sti- 
pendiaria  in  the  jorisdietion  of  Caesarangusla. 
(Plin.  iii.  8.  s.  4.)    Now  Pamplona.    [T.  B.  D] 

POMPONIA'NA.  PKny  (iiL  5)  says  that  Fu- 
poniana  is  the  same  as  Hese,  the  middle  island  of  the 
Stoechades  or  I$let  i  Hiira  [Stokcradis].  whidi 
lie  close  to  the  French  const  east  of  Tomkm.  I/Ao- 
ville,  followmg  the  Maritime  Itinenuy,  which  pboes 
Pomponiana  between  Telo  (TVmlon)  and  Hencleia 
Caccabaria  [Hbraclbia],  thinks  that  Pompooiaa 
is  the  peninsula  of  Oiau,  which  is  opposite  to  the 
western  point  of  Prate  (Porgaerokt'),  the  most  west- 
em  of  the  Stoechades.  He  remarics  that  tbe  part 
of  dim  which  is  on  the  land  side  is  almost  nmej 
by  a  lagune,  firom  which  there  are  dumnds  to  tbe 
sea  on  both  ndes,  so  that  the  peoinsnla  may  be  nsi- 
sidered  as  an  island.  [0.  L.] 

POMPONIA'NIS  POBTUS.  [Pobtot  Pok- 
POiriAKis.] 

POMPTITSAE  PALUDES  (ri  Hofmramtlai: 
Paladi  Pontine)  was  tbe  name  given  totheextmriv* 
tract  of  mamhy  gronnd  in  tbe  &  of  Latinm  at  the 
foot  of  the  Volscian  monntaine,  extending  fnm  tbe 
neighbonriiood  of  Cittema  to  tbe  sea  at  TVrradaa. 
They  occupy  a  space  of  about  30  miles  m  length  by 
7  or  8  in  breadth :  and  are  separated  frnn  the  sea  oi 
the  W.  by  a  broad  tract  of  sandy  plain,  covered  with 
forest,  which  is  also  perfectly  level,  and  intermixed 
with  marshy  spots,  and  pods  at  lagoons  of  stagaait 
water,  so  that  it  is  almost  as  unhealthy  as  the 
regular  marsh,  and  the  whole  tract  is  often  cono- 
prised  under  the  name  of  the  PoiUtm  Maartlta.  The 
extremely  low  level  of  this  wliole  tract,  iSctiaaf 
scarcely  any  natural  ootfiiU  for  the  wateta  which 
descend  into  it  from  the  Volscian  monntuns,  to- 
gether with  the  accumulation  of  sand  along  the  sea- 
shore Irom  Astnra  to  the  Ciroeian  prancntofy, 
readily  accounts  for  the  formation  of  tlieae  extenivs 
marshes;  and  there  can  be  nodoobt  that  tbe  whole 
of  this  low  alluvial  tract  is  of  veiy  recent  or^ 
compared  with  tbe  rest  of  the  a^jobiing  mainland. 
Still  there  ia  the  strongest  reason  from  phjsieal 
considerations  to  reject  the  notion  very  gemni|f 
entertained  by  the  Romans,  and  adapted  bjr  Pliiiy, 
that  the  wh(de  of  this  accumulation  had  taken 
place  within  the  period  of  historical  rtoord.  This 
idea  seems  indeed  to  have  ariaen  in  the  fint  inataac* 
from  the  assumption  that  tbe  Mens  Cimins  was 
the  island  of  Circe  mentioned  by  Homer,  and  was 
therefore  in  the  time  of  that  poet  really  an  island  in 
the  midst  of  the  open  sea.  [CiBcsnis  MfflO.] 
But  it  is  &r  more  strange  that  Pliny  should  aaacit, 
on  tfa)  anthority  of  Tbeophiastas,  tliat  tbe  aeea- 
mnlatioa  bad  taken  plaoe  in  great  fut  aim  tha 
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time  of  that  writer;  though  TfaeophrMtns  himadf 
tdb  m  distinctl;  that  li»  idaad  was  in  h'u  daya 
united  to  the  mainland  b;  the  aocnmnlated  depoaita 
cf  certain  rirera.  (Theoplir.  H.  P.  t.  8.  §  3;  Flin. 
iii.  5.  a.  9.)  Another  traditioo,  preserved  to  na 
alao  bj  Pliny  (L  c).  bnt  whoUy  at  variance  irith 
the  last,  asserted  that  the  tract  then  covered  by 
nunhes,  and  rendered  nninbabitable  by  them,  had 
fonnerly  been  oecujHed  by  no  less  tlian  24  (or,  ac- 
aiduig  to  some  HSS.,  33)  cities.  Bat  no  tiaoe  of 
this  (let,  which  he  cites  from  Madaons,  an  aathor 
omtanponuy  with  himself,  is  to  Iw  fbond  in  any 
earlier  writer;  and  not  even  the  name  of  one  of  these 
supposed  cities  has  been  preserved;  there  can 
therefore  be  little  donbt  that  the  whole  atoiy  has 
arisen  from  some  misconception. 

The  Pomptine  Marshes  are  generally  represented 
as  deriving  their  name  from  the  city  of  Soesaa  Po> 
metis,  which  appears  to  have  been  sitnated  some- 
where on  their  bo^rs,  thongh  we  have  no  clue  to 
its  precise  position.  [Suessa  Fohktia].  The 
"Pomptinns  sger,**  which  is  repeatedly  mentioned 
bj  Livy,  and  which  was  caltivated  with  com,  and 
(art  of  it  portioned  ont  in  lots  to  Roman  colonists 
(Liv.  ii.  34,  iv.  S5,  vL  5,  21)  was  probably  rather 
the  district  bordering  on  the  marshes  than  the 
actual  swampy  tract,  which  3oes  not  appear  to  have 
been  ever  eSectually  reclaimed;  thoogb  a  very 
Bxderate  amoant  of  iadDsti7  most  at  any  time  have 
sufficed  to  bring  into  cultivation  conaiderable  por- 
tioos  of  the  adjoining  plain.  As  early,  however,  as 
the  yesr  312  B.  c.  the  Appian  Way  appears  to  have 
been  carried  through  the  midst  of  the  marshes  (Liv. 
ix.  29;  Died.  sx.  36),  and  a  canal  conducted  along 
with  It  from  Forum  Appii  to  Tarmcina,  which 
became  also  mtich  resorted  to  aa  a  mode  of  traffic 
[V'u  Afpia.]  The  institation  of  the  Pomptine 
tribe  in  B.  c.  358,  and  of  the  TJfentine  tribe  in 
B.C  318  (Liv.  vii.  15,  ix.  20),  would  seem  also  to 
poiat  to  the  existence  of  a  considerable  population 
in  the  neighbourhood  at  least  of  the  Pomptine 
Msnihes;  but  still  we  have  onequivocal  testimony  of 
the  continued  existence  of  the  marshes  thenualves 
in  sU  periods  of  antiquity.  (SiL  ItaL  viiL  380; 
Strab.  V.  p.  233,  &c.) 

The  very  circumstance  that  the  plain  is  bordered 
thnngboDt  by  a  chain  of  considerable  and  populous 
towns  utuated  on  the  mount^n  front,  while  not  one 
is  recorded  as  existing  in  the  plain  itself,  is  a  suffi- 
cieat  proof  that  the  ktter  was  in  great  part  imin- 
kabitable. 

The  actual  marshes  are  farmed  principally  by  the 
itagnatioi  of  the  waters  of  two  streams,  the 
Amasescs  and  the  Ufexs,  both  rising  in  the 
Yolscian  mountains.  (Strab.  v.  p.  233.)  Of  these 
the  latter  was  the  most  considerable,  and  appears 
to  have  been  regarded  as  the  principal  stream,  of 
which  the  Amasenus  was  only  a  tributary.  The 
Cfens  is  described  as  a  slow  luid  sluggish  stream ; 
and  Slios  Italicus,  amplifying  the  hints  of  Virgil, 
dnws  a  dreary  picture  of  its  waters,  black  with 
mod,  winding  theicslow  way  through  the  pestiferous 
Pomptine  plains.  (Vii^g.  ^en.  vii.  801;  Sil.  Ital. 
viii.  379—382;  Clandian.  Prob.  et  01  Con*.  257.) 
But,  besides  these,  several  minor  streama  either  6ow 
down  from  the  VoUcian  mountains,  or  rise  imme- 
diately at  thnr  foot  in  copious  springs  of  clear  water, 
as  b  commonly  the  case  with  all  limestone  moun- 
tains. The  KmpiiAEira,  which  rises  at  the  foot  of 
the  hill  at  Norba,  is  the  most  remarkable  instance 
of  tiiis.     Thus  the  whole  Dub,e  of  waters,  the  stog- 
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nation  of  which  ^ves  rise  to  these  mardies,  is  very 
considerable;  and  it  is  only  by  carrying  these  off  in 
artificial  channels  to  the  sea  that  any  real  progress 
can  be  made  in  the  drainage  of  the  district. 

Various  attempts  were  made  in  ancient  times  to 
drain  the  Pontine  Marshes.  The  first  of  these  was 
in  B.  c.  160,  by  the  consul  Cornelius  Cethegns, 
which,  sccording  to  the  brief  notice  transmitted  to 
ns,  would  aeem  to  have  been  for  a  time  socceasfiil 
(Liv.  EpU.  xlvi);  but  it  is  probable  that  the  result 
attained  was  in  reality  but  a  partial  one ;  and  wa 
find  them  reUpsing  into  their  former  state  before  th« 
close  of  the  Bepnblic,  so  that  the  drainage  of  tlia 
Pontine  Marshes  is  noticed  among  the  great  pnblio 
works  projected  by  the  dictator  Caesar,  which  h« 
did  not  live  to  execate.  (Suet.  Caa.  44;  Pint. 
Cuss.  S8;  Dion  Csss.  xliv.  5.)  It  would  appear 
that  on  this  occssicn  also  some  progress  was  made 
with  the  works,  so  that  a  considerahle  extent  of  land 
was  reclaimed  for  cultivation,  which  M.  Antoniua 
propoeed  to  divide  among  the  poorer  Koman  citizens. 
(Dion  Csss.  xlv.  9.)  Horace  alludes  to  a  similar 
work  as  having  been  accomplished  by  Augustus 
(Hor.  Art  Poet.  65;  SchoLCmg.  ad  loc.);  but  wa 
find  no  mention  of  this  elsewhere,  and  may  thera- 
fore  probably  conclude  that  no  great  success  attended 
his  efforts.  Juvenal  alludee  to  the  Pontine  Marshes 
as  in  hia'time  a  bvoorite  resort  of  robbera  end 
highwaymen  (Juv.  iii.  307);  a  sufficient  proof  that 
the  district  was  one  thinly  inhabited.  The  enter- 
piise  seems  to  have  been  resumed  by  Trajan  in 
connection  with  his  restoration  of  the  Appian  Way 
through  the  same  district  (Dion  Cass.  IxviiL  IS); 
bnt  we  have  no  particular  account  of  his  works, 
though  inscriptions  coofirm  ths  account  given  by 
Dion  Cassias  of  bis  renovation  of  the  bigfanad. 
The  next  serious  attempt  we  hear  of  to  drain  thi* 
marshy  tract  was  that  under  Theodorie,  which  is 
recorded  both  by  Cassiodons  and  by  an  inscriptioa 
still  extant  at  TerratMO.  (Cassiodor.  Var.  ii.  38, 
33;  Grater,  7nsor.  p.  152.  8.)  But  in  the  period 
that  followed  the  works  naturally  fell  into  decay, 
and  the  whole  tract  rekpeed  into  an  uninhahitabls 
state,  which  continued  till  the  close  of  the  middiv 
sges.  Nor  was  it  till  quite  modem  times  that  any 
important  works  wsre  undertaken  with  a  view  to 
reclaim  it.  Pope  Pins  VL  was  the  first  to  reopen 
the  line  of  the  Appian  Way,  which  bad  been  aban- 
doned for  centuries,  and  restore  at  the  same  time  tha 
canal  by  its  side,  extending  from  TVepoiMt  to  Ttr- 
raana.  This  canal  takes  the  place  of  tliat  which 
existed  in  the  time  of  Horace  and  Stnibo,  and 
formed  tha  customary  mods  of  transit  for  travellers 
proceeding  from  Forum  Appii  to  Tarracina.  (Hor, 
SaU  i.  5.  10  —  24;  Strab.  v.  p.  233;  Lucan.  iii. 
85.)-  It  is  evidently  the  same  which  is  called  by  Pro. 
copius  (£.  (r.  i.l  I)  the  Decennovium,  a  name  which 
could  only  be  applied  to  an  artificial  cat  or  canal, 
though  that  author  terms  it  a  river.  The  "  nineteen 
miles "  indicated  by  the  name  commenced  fromi 
Tripontiom  {Trtjxmtt),  from  whence  the  canal  was 
carried  in  s  straight  line  to  within  S  miles  of  Tar- 
racina. It  was  this  portion  of  the  road  which,  as 
we  learn  from  an  inscripUon,  was  restored  by  Tra- 
jan; and  the  canal  was  doubtless  constructed  or 
restored  at  the  same  time.  Hence  Cassiodoma 
applies  the  name  of  "  DecennovU  paludes  "  to  tlia 
whole  tract  of  the  Pontine  MaishM.  (Cassiod.  Voir 
iL32,.33.) 

The  Satvrab  Palus,  mentioned  both  by  YapX 
and  Silius  Italicus  in  connectioo  with  the  river 
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Vttat  (Vifg.  Am.  viL  801  ;  SU.  ItaL  viii.  380), 
mmt  ban  beco  ritnated  in  the  district  of  the  ?<«• 
Une  Maisbes,  and  was  probably  merely  the  name  of 
some  portion  of  the  swamps  included  oiider  that 
more  general  designation. 

The  line  of  the  Appian  Way  was  carried  in  a 
perfectly  straight  line  throogh  the  Pontine  Marshes 
from  the  stalion  Sab  Lanuvio,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Alban  Hills,  to  within  a  short  distance  of  Tarracina. 
The  stations  along  its  course  and  the  distances  are 
difierently  given  in  the  Itineraries;  bat  they  may  all 
be  readily  determined  with  the  aiisistance  of  inscrip- 
tions and  Roman  milestones  still  existing.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  mambes,  or  rather  in  the  level 
tract  immediately  adjoining  them,  was  the  station  of 
Tbis  Tabkbhab,  distant  1 7  miles  from  Aricia,  at 
point  where  a  branch  road  from  Antinm  fell  into 
the  Appian  Way.  The  site  of  this  was  fixed  by  the 
Abb^  Chaupy  and  other  writers  at  a  place  called 
/.«  Catteile,  2  miles  on  the  Roman  side  of  Cistenta; 
but  there  seems  no  reason  to  reject  the  distances 
given  in  the  Antooine  Itinerary,  which  would  place 
it  S  miles  further  from  Rome,  or  3  miles  beyond 
Cisterna,  where  some  ruins  still  remain,  refened  by 
Chanpy  to  the.statioa  Ad  Sponsas  of  the  ■lemsalem 
Itineraiy,  but  which  would  suit  equally  well  for 
those  of  Tree  Tabemae.  [Trks  Tabkrhxe.] 
Six  miles  from  this  spot,  and  juut  39  miles  from 
Rome  (as  shown  by  a  milestone  still  remuning 
there),  is  a  place  still  called  Torre  <U  Tnponti, 
marking  the  site  of  TBEPOimuM,  the  spot  from 
whence  the  canal  of  the  Decennovinm  commenced, 
and  from  which  therefore  the  19  miles  from  which 
it  derived  its  name  were  measured.  Four  milee 
further  on  considerable  remains  mark  the  site  of 
Forum  Afpii,  which  io  the  Augustan  age  was  a 
busy  and  thriving  town;  but  in  the  fbortb  cantnry 
had  sunk  to  a  mere  Hutatio  or  post  statkn.  The 
Antooine  Itinerary  gives  the  distance  from  Bome  to 
Forum  Appii  at  43  miles,  which  is  exactly  correct; 
from  thence  to  Tarraoina  it  reckons  IS  milee;  the 
Jerusalem  Itineraiy  makes  the  distance  19  miles, 
and  gives  an  intermediate  station  called  Ad  Hedias 
(Palndes),  which  was  9  milee  from  Fomm  Appii 
and  10  from  Tanadna.  The  site  of  this  is  still 
marked  by  a  spot  called  Torre  di  Jfera,  where  a 
striking  Roman  monument  still  remains;  but  the 
real  distance  from  Forum  Appii  is  only  8  miles, 
which  coincides  with  the  Antonine  Itineraiy.  {Itin. 
Ant  p.  107;  /(m.  Bier.  p.  611.)  The  whole  of 
this  part  of  the  road  has  been  carefiilly  examined 
and  described  by  the  Abbi  Chaupy  (/WeonMrte  de 
la  Maimm  iHoraoe,  vol.  iii.  pp.  38S— 452);  and 
the  distancee  discussed  and  corrected  by  Weetphal, 
(Am.  Kampagne,  pp.  67—70).         [E.  H.  B.] 

PONS  AENI,  or,  as  it  is  called  in  the  FenUng. 
Table,  Ad  Aenom,  was  a  firontier  fort  in  Vindelicia 
on  the  river  Aenus,  and  was  garrisoned  by  a  detach- 
ment of  cavalry.  (A.  Aid.  pp.  136,  257;  Not. 
Imp.)  It  is  commonly  belieTed  that  its  site  is  now 
marked  by  the  vilkge  of  Pfhuen,  which  in  the 
middle  ages  bore  the  name  of  Pontana;  but  Hachar 
(fforicmn,  I  p.  385)  identifies  it  with  Evmiorf 
near  Kraibarg.  [L.  S.] 

PONS  AEBATOOS,  in  Gallia  Naibonensis,  is 
placed  in  the  Jerusalem  Itin.  on  the  road  from  Ne- 
maosos  (^ffhnet)  to  Arelate  {Aria"),  at  the  distance 
of  xii.  from  Nemaueus  and  viii.  from  Arelate.  The 
Antonine  Itin.  marks  xix.  from  Nemausns  to  Are- 
late in  one  distaaceu  The  road  must  therefore  have 
been  straight  between  these  two  pUces.     D'Anville 
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iixn  the  Poo*  at  fefle^anfe,  whoe  there  ts  a  Iniijs 
over  a  canal  which  comes  from  the  Rhone  st 
Ugemum  (.Sawoatre)  and  extends  to  A  igmt  Maria. 
This  canal  separates  the  old  dioceses  of  Stma  ud 
Ark*,  and  probably  divided  the  territories  of  Kr- 
mausns  and  Arehite.  D'Anville  conjectoni  that 
the  name  Aerarius  may  be  owing  to  the  fact  thit  > 
toll  was  paid  at  the  bridge,  which  was  a  oonume 
practice  in  the  Roman  period.  (Dig.  19.  tit  2. 
«.  60.  §  8 :  "  Redemptor  ejos  poutis  portorium  ab  eo 
exigebet.'')  [G.  L] 

PONS  ALDTI,  a  town  in  Dacia  on  the  road  fniii 
Eeeta  to  Apula,  near  SobaH,  betow  Araoisr;. 
{tab.  Pet.) 

PONS  AROENTEUS.     [AROEaTBOS.] 

PONS  AUFIDI.    [AurtBtm.] 

PONS  AUGUSTI  {Tab.  Pent.),  a  town  fai  Deris, 
on  the  road  from  Tiviscnm  to  Sarmategte  (osoallx 
called  ZarmizegethusaX  identified  by  Hannert  mill 
the  Zeugma  (Ztvyfia,  Ptol.  iil  8.  §  10)  of  Ptokmy, 
and  placed  near  Bonixar  at  the  pasuge  over  tie 
river  Bistra;  by  others  near  Maryg.  (Ukert,  vol  iii. 
pt.  ii.  p.  616.) 

PONS  AURE'OLI  (PoiUirM),  a  place  on  tin 
highroad  fixm  Modiolanura  to  Bergomnm,  whett 
that  road  crossed  th«  river  Addua  {Adia)  bj  > 
bridge.  It  is  mentioned  as  a  station  by  the  Jno- 
salem  Itinerary,  which  phu»s  it  SO  M.  P.  fna 
Hediolanom  and  13  finm  Bergomnm.  (/<«■.  Bvr. 
p.  5S8.)  It  derived  its  name  from  the  rircumstam 
that  it  was  here  that  the  usurper  Auredus  was  de- 
feated in  a  pitched  battle  by  the  emperor  Galliaiia, 
and  compelled  to  take  refbge  within  the  walb  i 
Milan,  A.  D.  268.  (Vict.  Caet.  33.  EpX.  33.) 
After  the  death  of  Aureohis,  who  was  put  to  desib 
by  the  soldiers  of  Claudius,  he  was  buried  by  order 
of  that  emperor  close  to  the  bridge,  which  ever  after 
retained  the  name  of  Anreidas.  (Treb.  Poll  fr^. 
Tvr  10^  fE  H  B1 

PONS  CAHPA'NUS,  a  bridge  on  the  Via'  Appi, 
by  which  that  celebrated  road  crossed  the  little  rinr 
Ssvcashort  distance  fipom  its  month.  ItwasSmikt 
distant  from  Sinueesa  (erroneously  given  ss  9  in  tlw 
Jerusalem  Itinerary),  and  evidently  derived  its  iBim 
from  its  being  the  {rentier  between  Campania  ud 
Latiimi,  in  the  more  extended  sense  of  the  htter 
name.  It  is  mentioned  by  Pliny  (xiv.  6.  a  8.)  si 
veil  as  the  Itineraries  {Tab.  PeO.;  Itm.  Bitr.  p. 
611);  and  Horace  tells  us  that  Maecenas  and  U( 
companions  hailed  for  the  night  in  a  villa  adjoining 
it,  on  their  journey  from  Borne  to  Brandusiom. 
(Hor.  Sat  i.  6.  45.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

PONS  DUBIS,  in  Gallia,  a  bridge  over  tiie  Dobls 
(Douh),  is  marked  in  the  Table  on  the  road  fnm 
Cabillooum  (Chilon)  to  Vesootio  {Beeanpm),  end 
xiv.  from  C^illonum.  D'Anville  supposes  that  the 
site  may  be  a  place  caned  Pcnbna,  where  it  is  said 
that  when  the  water  in  the  Doubt  is  low,  the  i«- 
muns  of  an  old  bridge  are  visible  at  which  several 
roKis  met.  (Ukert,  CoOieit,  p.  501.)        [G.  L.] 

PONS  MANSUETl'NA  or  PONS  SOCIO'BUM, 
a  place  in  Pannooia,  on  the  road  leading  from  Sqi- 
anae  to  Jovia;  but  no  farther  porticaUrs  are  known. 
(/(.  Ant.  pp.  264,  267.)  [L  &] 

PONS  MIXVIUS,  ix  MITLVroS  {PoiOeMM), 
a  bridge  «i  the  Via  Flaminia,  by  which  that  nad 
crossed  the  Tiber  just  about  3  miles  from  the  gale  of 
Rome  called  the  Porta  Fhminia.  It  is  pnbaUs  that 
a  bridge  existed  on  the  spot  at  an  early  period,  and 
then  must  certainly  have  been  one  fium  the  tinie 
when  the  AHa  Flaminia  was  constructed.    Tlie  lint 
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I  <f  the  name  in  hietor;  oocnn  in  the  Seoond 
Pnnie  War,  when  Liry  tells  ua  that  the  Boman  peo- 
ple ponnd  oat  in  a  continuons  atnam  as  &r  aa  the 
IQvian  Bridge  to  meet  the  meaeeDgen  who  brought 
the  tidinga  of  the  defeat  of  Haadrnbal,  B.  o.  207. 
(lit.  sxTii.  51).  Hence,  when  Anreliaa  Victar 
raekooa  it  among  the  wwks  eonstnioted  bj  Aemilioa 
Scaoms  in  his  censorship  (b.  o.  110),  it  is  erident 
that  this  can  leftr  oolj  to  its  rebuilding  or  rator- 
atko.  (Vict  d»  Vir.  lUuitr.  73.)  It  is  Tsrj  ps- 
aiUs  that  there  was  no  stone  inidge  beibre  that  tuoe. 
At  the  time  of  the  coispiracf  of  Catiline,  the  Hil- 
Tian  Bridge  was  aelectwl  as  the  place  where  the 
ambaaaadoiB  of  the  Allobroges  were  arrested  bf  the 
onlen  of  Ckaro.  (Sail.  Cot  45  ;  Cic.  m  Cai.  iiL 
5.)  It  is  probaUe  that  mider  the  Empire,  if  not 
earlier,  a  snbnrb  extended  akmg  the  Via  Flaminia 
as  br  as  the  Milrian  Bridge.  Hence  we  are  told 
thmt  it  was  the  point  from  which  Caesar  (among  his 
other  gigantic  schemes)  proposed  todirert  theooorse 
of  the  Tiber,  so  as  to  carry  it  farther  from  the  citj 
(Cic  ad  Att.  xiiL  33):  and  again,  the  emperor 
Gallienns  is  sud  to  have  proposed  to  extend  the 
Flaminisn  portico  as  &r  as  the  Milrian  Bridge. 
(Trek  PolL  GaXSen,  18.)  In  the  reign  of  Nero  the 
neighbonrbood  cf  the  bridge  was  oocnpied  by  low 
tarams,  which  were  mnch  resorted  to  ibr  porpoees 
ef  dehanehery.  (Taa  ^wi.  ziiL  47.)  Its  proximity 
to  Bome,  to  which  it  was  the  principal  approach 
6«ni  the  N.,  rendered  the  IfClrian  Bridge  a  point  of 
hnportance  daring  ciril  wars.  Hence  it  is  repeatedly 
aMntioned  by  Tacitos  daring  those  which  followed 
the  death  of  Nero  (Tac  Hitt.  L  87,  ii.  89,  iil 
SS):  and  again,  in  A.D.  198,  it  was  there  that 
Didina  Julianas  was  defeated  by  Sererns  (Eatrop. 
nil  17;  Vict  Cat*.  19).  At  a  later  periodiahio, 
H  witnessed  the  defeat  of  Hazentias  by  Conatantine 
(*.!>.  312),  when  the  nsorper  himself  perished  in 
dte  Tiber.  (Vict  Caa.  40 ;  Eutrop.  x.  4 ;  Zosim. 
iL  16.)  Its  military  importance  was  recognised  also 
fai  the  Gothic  Wars,  wh«i  it  was  occapied  by  Vitiges 
dnrii^  the  siege  of  Borne,  in  a.  d.  537;  and  again, 
ia  547,  wbea  Totik  destroyed  all  the  other  bridges 
in  the  neighboarhood  of  Borne,  be  spared  the  Mil- 
Tian  alon&  (Procop.  B.  G.  i.  19,  iii.  24.)  The 
freaent  bridge  ia  in  great  part  of  modem  oonatruo- 
tjoo,  bat  t^  foondationa  and  principal  piers  are 
aaeieDt.  rE.H.B.] 

PONS  MOSAE,  in  nortbani  Gallia,  la  mentioned 
by  Tadtoa  {HuL  iv.  66),  bat  there  ia  nothing  said  to 
ahoir  where  this  bridge  was.  A  Boman  road  ran  from 
Adnatncs  (Toi^ent)  across  the  Mosa  (^Uaat)  past 
Joliacmn  {JvUeri)  to  Colonia  (^Cob^ne).  It  is 
very  probable  that  the  Poos  Moeae  was  on  this 
route,  and  that  it  was  at  Maattricht  The  termi- 
natioQ  IridU  is  a  corniption  of  the  Boman  word 
Trajectom.    [Tkajbctdm.]  [O-I^] 

PONS  NA'BTUE.    [Gauatcia,  p.  934,  b.] 
PONS  NEHVIAE.    [Oallaecia,  p.  934,  b.J 
PONS  NOMENTAmS.    [Notuwitiu.] 
PONS  SALA'BinS  (,PonU  Salara),  a  bridge  oo 
the  Via  Sahuia  where  that  highroad  crossed  the 
Anio  {TeetTOM)  aboot  2^  miles  from  Bome.    From 
its  poaitioo  this  is  certainly  the  bridge  meant  by 
Liry  snder  the  name  of  Pons  Anienia,  on  which  the 
single  combat  of  Manlina  Torqaatos  with  the  Gaol 
ia  deacribed  as  taking  place.     (Liv.  vii.  9.)     The 
name  ia  not  again  mentioned  in  history,  bat  we  learn 
from  an  inscription  still  remaining  that  the  present 
bridge  was  constrocted  by  Narses,  in  the  room  of  the 
mare  aocient  one  which  bad  been  destroyed  by  Totila 
Toun. 
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in  A.  D.  547,  when  be  broke  np  the  uege  of  Bome 
and  withdrew  to  Tibnr.  (Prooop.  S.  0.  iiL  34; 
Nibby,  Siotonti,  vol.  ii.  p.  594.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

PONS    SARAVI,  a  bridge  over    the   Sanims 

SSarn)  in  Gallia  mi  the  road  from  Dirodamm 
Jfets)  to  Aigentoratnm  (Strautarg).  The  Table 
marka  10  fimn  Decem-pagi  (/)Muae)  to  Tabemae 
(Saveme).  Thoogh  the  disttnoss  an  not  qnita 
correct,  it  is  clear  that  Saarbarg  on  the  Sam  most 
be  the  Pons  Saravi;  and  it  cannot  be  Saarbrock  oo 
the  Soar,  for  SaarirSck  a  more  than  30  miles  north 
of  Saarbyrg,  and  qoite  oat  of  the  way.  This  is  an 
inatance  in  which  a  hasty  conclosion  has  been 
derived  solely  from  the  sameness  of  name.     [G.  L.] 

PONS  SCALDIS,  or  bridge  over  the  Sdlelde  in 
North  Gallia,  is  pbwed  both  by  the  Table  and  the 
Antonine  Itin.  on  the  road  from  Tamacam  (^Toumai) 
to  Bagacam  QBavai).  There  is  a  place  on  the 
Scheldt  named  Etcaut-pont  between  Valmeiennet 
and  Condi  which  may  represent  the  Pons.     [G.L.] 

PONS  SEBVI'LIL  [iLi.TKicoie,  VoL  U.  p. 
36,  b.] 

PONS  TILXnO,  a  station  on  the  road  fi«m  Sir- 
miam  to  Sakoa,  ia  the  interior  of  Dabnatia.  (/(«• 
AnbM. ;  Tilariam,  PmL  Tab. ;  Geogr.  Bav.  ir.  16.) 
It  may  be  identified  with  the  passage  of  the  river 
Cettina  or  Ttgttkta  (Tilaros),  at  Trigl,  with  the 
opposite  height  of  Gardma,  where  there  are  vea- 
tigias  cf  a  Boman  town,  which  was  probably  the 
colony  of  AxQum  {SUoSor  Ki\.,  PtoL  iL  16  (17). 
§  11  ;  Itm.  Anton. ;  Pad.  Tab. ;  Orelli,  Inter. 
602),  where  an  inseriptioa  has  been  found  com- 
memorating the  restoration  of  the  bridge  under  the 
name  of  Pons  Hiffi, — a  Graecised  form  of  the 
Latin  name  of  the  town,  which  was  sometimes 
spelt  as  Eqnom.  (Wilkinson,  Dabnatia,  vol.  i.  p.  238 ; 
Neigebaar,  Lit  Sud-Slaeen,  p.  178.)      [E.  B.  J.] 

PONS  UCASI,  a  town  of  Thrace,  near  the  Da-  . 
cian  border.     (Itin.  Ant  p.  567.)       [T.  H.  D.] 

PONS  ZITHA,  a  station  on  the  Boman  road 
mnning  alcmg  the  coast-line  of  Synica,  and  a  ma- 
nicipiam.  (Am.  Anton. ;  Geogr.  Bav.)  In  the 
Pentinger  Table  it  is  wrongly  oilled  Liha.  Berth 
(Waadenmgen,  p.  263)  has  fixed  its  site  at  the 
promontory  oppoeite  to  Heninx,  when  he  fbnod 
remains  of  a  stcoe  bridge  or  mole  connecting  the 
mainUnd  with  the  island  of  the  LotophagL  [E.B  J.] 

PONTEM,  AD,  a  town  of  Britain,  on  the  road 
bam  Londiniam  to  Lindam  {Itin.  Ant  p.  477), 
identified  by  Camden  (p.  560)  with  Paunton  on  the 
Witham,  in  Ltncolntlun,  where  a  great  many 
Boman  cdns  and  antiquities  have  been  discorered. 
Others  take  it  to  have  been  Famdon,  near  Souti- 
vett,  in  NoUingkamtkin.  [T.  H.  D.] 

PONTES,  in  North  Gallia,  is  placed  in  the  Ant 
Itm.  on  a  road  from  Samarobriva  (Amient)  to  Ge- 
soriacam  (Boulogne):  it  is  36  H.  P.  from  Samaro- 
brira  to  Pontee,  and  39  M.  P.  from  Pontes  to  Ge- 
soriacnm.  The  Table,  which  marks  a  rtiad  between 
Samarobrira  and  Gesoriacom,  does  not  place  Pontes 
on  it,  but  it  has  another  place,  named  Duroicorqram, 
supposed  to  be  Donriert  oo  the  AuHue.  D'Anrille 
concludee  that  Pontes  is  Ponchei  on  the  Authie,  at 
which  jdace  we  anire  by  following  the  traces  of  the 
old  road  which  still  exists  under  the  name  of 
Chanuie  de  BrtmHuad.  [G.  L.] 

PONTES,  a  Boman  station  m  the  territory  of  the 

Atrebates,  seated  on  the  narnet,  en  the  road  from 

Callera  (Silchetter)  to  Londiniam-     (Itin.  Ant.  p. 

478>     It  was  at  or  near  Old  Wmdior.  [T.  H.  D.") 

PONTES  TESSE'NU   (Dieitat),  a   {dace   te 
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Vrndelioa,  oo  tii«  nad  from  Ambar  to  Pirtfaiuram. 
(It.  Attt.  p.  275  ;  comp.  Hnohar,  Noricmn,  i.  p, 
284.)  [L.  S.] 

PONTUorPOUTIAE  (Ilarrfa:  Pomo),  »n 
island  in  the  TTTrhenian  sea,  ritnated  off  the  coast 
of  Italy,  nesrlj  opposite  to  the  Circeian  pramontaiy. 
It  is  the  nust  conaiderabls  of  a  group  of  three  small 
islands,  now  coUectiTely  known  as  the  Itole  di 
Ponza ;  the  ancient  names  of  which  were,  Pai.ma- 
BIA,  DOW  Pabnartiola,  the  most  westerly  of  the 
three,  Pontia  in  the  centre,  and  SraonA  {Zanoone) 
to  the  ME.  (Plin.  ui.  6.  s.  12;  MeL  ii.  7.  §  18.) 
Thej  are  all  of  rolcanio  origin,  like  the  Pithecosae 
(Aenaria  and  Pioclyta),  nearer  the  coast  of  Cam- 
pania, and  the  island  of  Pandataria  (now  called 
Vandotma),  about  midway  between  the  two  groups. 
Strabo  {Jaces  Pontia  about  250  stadia  from  the 
mainhwd  (t.  p.  233),  which  is  nearly  about  the 
truth,  if  reckoned  (as  he  does)  from  the  coast  near 
Caieta;  but  the  distance  from  the  Circeiao  pro- 
montory docs  not  exceed  I6geag.  milesor  160  stadia. 
We  have  no  account  of  Pontia  previous  to  the 
settlement  of  a  Boman  colony  there  in  b.o.  313, 
except  that  it  had  been  already  inhabited  by  the 
Volscians.  (Ut.  is.  28  ;  Diodor.  xix.  101.)  The 
colonisation  of  an  island  at  this  distance  fnxn  the 
nuunhmd  offers  a  eompleta  anomaly  in  the  Boman 
system  of  settlements,  of  which  we  have  no  explana- 
tion; and  this  is  the  more  remarkable,  because  it 
was  not,  like  most  of  the  maritime  colonies,  a  "  colo- 
nia  roaritima  civium,"  bnt  was  a  Colonia  Latina. 
(Lit.  xxvii.  10.)  Its  insular  sitoation  preserved  it 
from  the  raTage*  of  war,  and  hence  it  waa  one  of 
the  eighteen  which  during  the  most  trying  period  of 
the  Second  Punic  War  dispbyed  its  seal  and  fidelity 
to  the  Roman  senate,  when  twelve  of  the  Latin 
colonies  bad  set  a  contrary  example.  (/Md.)  Strabo 
speaks  of  it  as  in  his  time  a  well  peopled  island 
(t.  p.  233).  Under  the  Boman  Empuv  it  became, 
as  well  as  the  neighbouring  Pandataria,  a  common 
place  of  confinement  for  state  prisooetB.  Among 
others,  it  was  here  that  Nero,  the  eldest  son  of 
Germanicns,  was  put  to  death  by  order  of  Tiberius. 
(Snet.  TA.  54,  CaL  15.) 

The  island  of  Ponta  is  about  5  miles  long,  but 
veiy  narrow,  and  indented  by  inegnUr  bays,  so  that 
in  some  places  it  is  only  a  few  hundred  yanls  across. 
The  two  ramor  islands  of  the  group,  PaJmaruola  and 
Zantumt,  are  at  the  present  day  nninhabited.  Varra 
notices  Palmaria  and  Pontia,  as  well  as  Pandataria, 
as  frequented  by  great  flacks  of  tnrtle  doves  and 
quails,  which  halted  tliere  on  their  annual  migra- 
tions to  and  from  the  coast  of  Italy.  (Varr.  S,  R, 
m.  5.  §  7.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

PO'NTIAE  {lUvTuu  tnjm,  Scyl.  p.  46),  three 
islands  off  the  coast  of  the  Greater  Syrtis.  Pto- 
lemy (iv.  S.  §  36  ;  comp.  Stadiaim.  §§  72—75) 
calls  these  Hisynos,  Pontia,  and  Oaea.  They  may 
be  identified  with  the  reefs  of  Ghdra,  (Beechey, 
EapeJUun  foOtff.  Coatt  of  Africa,  p.  238,  Appw 
p.  X.;  Smyth,  iMilerraneaH,  p.  455.)      [E.  B.  J.] 

PONTllfUa    [Aboos,  p.  201,  a.] 

PONTUS  (Tlipros),  a  large  country  in  the  north- 
east of  Asia  Minor,  which  derired  its  name  from  its 
being  on  the  coast  of  the  Pontns  Euxinns,  extending 
from  the  frontiers  of  Colchis  in  the  east,  to  the  river 
Halys  in  the  west.  In  the  earlier  titpes  the  country 
does  not  appear  to  have  home  any  general  appella- 
tion, but  the  various  parts  \>ere  designated  by  names 
derived  from  the  different  tribes  by  which  they  were 
inhabited.    Xanophon {Amtb.  v.  6.  §  15)  is  the  first 
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ancient  author  who  osea  Pontns  as  tiM  nam*  of  tht 
country.  Pontns  formed  a  long  and  narrow  bad  of 
coast  country  from  the  river  Phasia  to  the  Hslrt, 
but  in  the  western  part  it  extended  somewhat  fur- 
ther south  or  inland.  When  its  limits  were  &i>lly 
fixed,  it  boxiered  m  the  west  oo  Paphlagonia,  where 
the  Halys  fermed  the  boondaiy  ;  in  the  S<nth  on 
Galatia,  Cappadocia,  and  Armenia  Minor,  tlie  Anti- 
tanrus  and  Mount  Paryadres  being  tho  boimdatia ; 
and  in  the  east  on  Colchis  and  Armenia,  from  which 
it  was  separated  hy  the  river  Phasis.  Fontna  thus 
embrsced  the  modem  r«.ihalik«  of  Tnbixoni  and 
Sncd*.  Although  the  country  vras  anmonded  by 
lof)ry  monntaina,  which  also  sent  their  ramificatiais 
into  Pontns  itself,  the  plains  on  the  coast,  and  espe- 
cially the  vrestem  parts,  were  extremely  fertile 
(Strab.  xii.  p.  546),  and  produced  excellent  fhnt, 
such  as  cherries,  apples,  pears,  various  kinds  of 
grain,  olives,  timber,  aconite,  &c  (Strab.  xiL  f.  545, 
&&;  Tbeopbnut.  J7m(.  PiimL  ir.  5,  viu.  4,  Sec,  ix. 
16,  xiz.  17;  PUn.  xiv.  19.)  The  country  abaand<d 
in  game  (Strab.  xii.  p.  548),  and  among  the  aoimtla 
bees  an  especially  mentioned,  and  honey  and  wax 
formed  important  articles  of  commerce.  (Xenoph. 
Afuh.  iv.  8.  §§  16,  20 ;  Dioacor.  il  103  ;  Plin.  xii. 
45;  Strab.  iii.  p.  163.)  The  mineral  wealth  of  tbe 
country  consisted  chiefly  in  iron  (Xenoph.  ./4m&.  v. 
4.  §  1;  Strab.  xii.  p.  549;  Steph.  B.  t.  v.  Xiia4tt; 
Pliny  vii.  57)  and  salt.  The  chief  mountains  of 
Pontua  an  the  Partadbes,  and  on  the  east  of  it 
the  SooEDiSEs,  two  ranges  of  Antitanrua,  which  they 
connect  with  Moont  Caucasus.  The  Paiyadres  sends 
two  branches,  Ltthkus  and  Opbuxus,  to  the  north, 
which  form  the  eastern  boundary  of  tb«  pbia  of 
Phanaroea.  Another  mountain  which  tenninatea  i> 
a  pnimontory  100  stadia  to  the  west  of  Trapexos  was 
called  the  Oros  Hieron  (Anonym.  Per^  p.  13; 
Apolkn.  Shod.  ii.  1015,  with  SchoL),  and  Tecbes 
is  •  mountain  nentioned  in  the  south-east  of 
Trapeius.  The  promootoriea  fonned  by  these  monn- 
tains,  if  we  proceed  from  west  to  east,  an:  the  He- 
racleium,  lasoriom,  and  Zephyrinm.  These  pro- 
jecting headlands  form  the  bays  of  Amians  aid 
Cotyors.  The  mountains  in  the  south  cmtain  the 
sources  of  numerous  streams  and  rivers,  tseh  as  the 
Halys,  Lycastns,  Chadisius,  Iris,  Scylax,  Lyeat, 
Thermodon,  Boris,  Tboaria,  Oeniaa,  Pbiganna,  Sid^ 
nns,  Genetbes,  Melanthins,  Pharmathenns,  Hyssoi, 
Ophis,  Ascurus,  Adienns,  Zagatis,  Piytanis,  PyxiKs, 
Archabis,  Apsams,  Acampis,  Bathys,  Acinasis,  Isis, 
Mogrus,  and  the  Phasis.  The  only  lake  in  Poatas 
notKed  by  the  ancients  is  the  Stiphaoe  Palna,  in  the 
west,  north  of  the  river  Scyfauc 

Pontns  was  inhabited  by  a  considerable  number 
of  different  tribes,  whoss  ethnological  relations  an 
either  entirely  unknown  or  extremely  olaenre.  The 
most  important  among  them,  if  we  proceed  fmn  west 
to  east,  are:  the  Lkucostri,  Tibakjoii,  Cbalt- 

BES,    MoeTXOKCI,  HlPTACOMITAB,   DbILAB.  Bs- 

caiRas,  BTZKKE8,  CoLOBi,  Hacboxss,  Mabes, 
Taochi,  and  PHABUm.  Some  of  these  tribes  were 
wild  and  savage  to  the  last  degree,  e^iecially  those 
of  the  interior;  bnt  on  the  coast  Greek  colooits  coi- 
tinned  to  be  established  ever  since  the  middls  of  the 
7th  centnij  b.  o.,  and  rosa  to  great  power  and  jna- 
perity,  speading  Qreek  ealtar*  and  cavilisatioa 
arannd  them. 

As  to  the  history  of  the  ooontiy,  tn£ti(B  stated 
that  it  had  been  conquered  by  Ninus,  the  fonder  af 
the  Assyrian  empire  (Diod.  ii  2);  after  the  time  rf 
Cyrus  the  Great  it  certainly  was,  at  least  i 
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under  the  domtoioD  of  Persia  (Herod,  iu.  94,  rii. 
77,  &C.),  and  waa  gcnerned  b;  hereditaijr  satraps 
belonging  to  the  lOfil  funily  of  Persia.  In  the  time 
of  Xenoi^on,  the  tribes  of  Fontus  governed  by  Datire 
chieb  seem  to  hare  still  eqjoyed  a  high  degree  of 
independence.  Bat  in  b.  c.  363,  in  the  reign  of  Ar- 
tazerxes  II.,  Ariobarzanes  sobdoed  several  of  the 
PoDtian  tribes,  and  thereby  laid  the  foundation  of  an 
independent  kingdom  in  thoee  parts.  (Diod.  xr. 
90.)  He  was  succeeded  in  B.C.  337  by  Hithii- 
dates  n.,  who  reigned  till  b.  c  302,  and  who,  by 
skilfully  availing  himself  of  the  circumstances  of 
the  times  during  the  struggles  among  the  successors 
of  Alexander,  considerably  enlarged  his  kingdom. 
After  him  the  throne  was  occupied  by  Mithridates 
III.,  from  B.  c.  302  to  266;  Ariobarzanes  IIL,  from 
B.  c.  266  probably  tOl  240.  The  chronology  of  this 
and  the  following  kings,  Mithridates  IV.,  Phama- 
ees  I.,  and  Mithridates  V,  is  very  uncertain.  Under 
Mithridates  VI.,  &om  b.  c  120  to  63,  the  kingdom 
of  Pootns  attained  the  .  height  of  its  extent  and 
power,  but  bis  wars  with  the  Romans  led  to  its  sub- 
jugatian  and  dismemberment.  Fompey,  the  con- 
queror of  Mithridates,  in  b.  c.  65  annexed  the 
western  part  of  Pontns  as  &r  as  Ischioopolis  and 
the  frontiers  of  Cappadocia  to  Bithynia  (Dion  Csss. 
xTii.  45  ;  Strab.  liL  pp.  541,  543  ;  Veil.  PaL  ii. 
38;  Lir.  Epit.  102),  and  gave  away  the  remain- 
ing parts  to  some  of  the  chie&  or  princes  in  the  ad- 
joining countries.  A  jportion  of  the  country  between 
the  Ins  and  Halys  was  given  to  the  Galatian  Deio- 
tams,  which  was  hencefrnth  called  Pcmtus  Galaticus 
(fHrab.  xii.  p.  547 ;  Dion  Cass.  xli.  63,  xlii.  45 ; 
Ptol.  V.  6.  §§  3,  9.)  The  Colchians  and  other 
tribes  In  the  south-east  of  the  Eujdne  received  a 
king  of  then:  own  In  the  person  of  Aristarchns. 
(Appian,  Milkrid.  114;  Entrop.  vL  14.)  Fhar- 
naces  IL,  the  treacherous  son  of  Mithridates,  re- 
Geived  the  Crimea  and  some  adjoining  districts  as  an 
independent  kingdom  under  the  name  of  Bospoms 
(Appian,  Milhni.  110,  &c.);  and  the  central  part, 
from  the  Iris  to  Phamacia,  was  subsequently  given 
by  M.  Antonius  to  Polemon,  the  son  of  Pbarnaces, 
and  was  henceforth  designated  by  the  name  of  Fon- 
tus Polemonisciu  (Ptol.  v.  6.  §§  4,  10 ;  Entrop.  vii. 
9;  Aurel.  Vict  de  Caet.  15),  which  it  retained 
afterwards,  even  when  it  had  become  inctnrporated 
with  the  Boman  empire.  The  eastern  part,  which 
had  likewise  been  ceded  to  Polemon,  was  transferred 
by  his  widow  Pytbodoris  to  king  Archelans  of  Cap- 
padocia, who  married  her,  and  was  thenceforth  called 
Pontus  Cappadocins.  In  Pontns  Polemoniacus, 
Pytbodoris  was  succeeded  by  her  son  Polemon  U., 
who  resigned  his  kingdom  into  the  hands  of  the 
emperor  Nero  (Suet.  Ner.  18;  Entrop.  rii.  14).  Pon- 
tus was  then  made  a  Boman  province,  A.  D.  63,  under 
the  name  of  Pontus  Polemoniacns,  the  administration 
of  which  was  sometimes  combined  with  that  of  Ga- 
latia.  In  the  new  arrangements  under  Constantine, 
the  province  was  again  dirided  into  two  parts ;  the 
south-western  one,  which  had  borne  the  name  of 
Pontus  Galaticus,  was  called  Helenopontos,  in  ho- 
nour of  the  emperor's  mother  Helena ;  and  the  east- 
em  portion,  to  which  Pontus  Cappadocins  was  added, 
rrtained  the  name  of  Pontus  Polemoniacus.  (JVorefi. 
ixriiL  1 ;  HierocL  p.  702.)  Besides  these  provin- 
cial divisions,  there  also  exist  a  number  of  names  of 
snuDer  separate  districts,  such  as  Gazelonitis, 
Saramkxb,  Thbioscyra,  SmENB;  and  in  the  in- 
terior    PHAZEMOinTIS,  PiMOUSENE,  DlACOFEHE, 

Caiuocosu,  Daximoxitts,  Zeletis,  Ximbne,  and 
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HEOAi.orouTls.  These,  as  well  as  the  most  im- 
portant towns,  Amisus,  PoLEKomnn,  Cottora, 
Phabnacia,  Cebasob,  Trapezds,  Apsarus,  Ca- 
bika,  Gazidba,  Zela,  Cohana  Pohtica,  Nbo- 
OAESAKEiA,  Sebastia,  Tuemisctba,  Phazeuos 
&C.,  are  described  in  separate  articles,  [!<.  &! 
PONTUS  EUXINUS.  [Eoximm  Poktds.] 
POPULI  or  POPOU,  a  small  place  m  the  west 
of  Pannooia,  on  the  road  from  Jovia  to  Aquaviva, 
south  of  the  river  Drsvns.  (A.  Btenu.  p.  561 ; 
Geogr.  Rav.  iv.  19;  Tab.  PMmg.)  [L.  S.] 

POPULO'NIUM  or  FOPULO'NIA  (nowXA-wr: 
Eth.  Populoniensis:  Popuionia),  an  ancient  city  of 
Etruria,  situated  on  the  sea-coast,  nearly  opposite 
the  island  of  Sva  (£2ia),  and  ab<mt  5  miles  N.  of 
the  modem  city  of  Piombmo.  It  stood  on  a  lofty 
hill,  rising  abruptly  flrom  the  sea,  and  forming  the 
niM^em  extremity  of  the  detached  and  atmoet  in- 
sulated promontory,  the  southern  end  of  which  ia 
occupied  by  the  modem  town  of  Piombmo.  Thii 
promontory  (the  IlawAi^oi'  liKpijv  of  Ptolemy)  is 
separated  from  the  hills  in  the  interior  by  a  strip 
of  flat  marshy  ground,  about  5  miles  in  width, 
which  iu  ancient  times  wss  occupied  in  great 
measure  by  lagunee  or  paduUj  so  that  its  position 
is  nearly  analogous  to  that  of  the  still  more  striking 
Monte  Argentaro.  The  Maritime  Itinerary  place* 
it  30  miles  S.  of  the  Vada  Volatemma,  which  it 
just  about  the  troth  (/<w.  MariL  pt  501).  Strabo 
says  it  was  the  only  one  of  the  ancient  Etruscan 
cities  which  was  situated  on  the  sea-shore  (Strab. 
T.  p.  223),  and  the  remark  is  repeated  by  Pliny  t 
thus  apparently  excluding  Cosa  as  well  as  Pyigi 
and  other  smaller  places  from  that  designation.  It 
is  probable  at  least  that  Populonium  was  the  most 
considerable  of  the  maritime  cities  of  Etruria;  bat 
there  are  no  grounds  for  regardmg  it  as  one  of  the 
Twelve  Cities  of  the  League,  or  as  ever  rivalling  in 
importance  the  great  cities  of  the  interior.  Virgil 
indeed  represents  it  as  one  of  the  Etruscan  dtiea 
which  sent  forces  to  the  assistance  of  Aeneas  {A»n. 
z.  1 72),  a  statement  that  teems  to  prove  his  belief 
in  its  antiqui^;  bnt  other  accounts  repreeented  it 
■s  a  colony  of  VoUterrae,  and  therefore  of  com- 
paratively recent  date,  Ssrvins  tells  us  that  it  was 
first  founded  by  the  Corsicans,  from  whcm  it  was 
afterwards  wrested  by  the  Volaterrans ;  and  distinctly 
represents  it  as  of  later  date  than  the  twelve  chief 
cities  of  Etruria.  (Serv.  ad  Aen.  I.  e.)  It  pro- 
bably derived  its  chief  prosperity  from  its  connection 
with  the  neighbouring  island  i&  Uva,  the  iron  pro- 
duced in  the  Utter  being  all  conveyed  to  Populonium 
to  be  smelted,  and  thence  exported  to  other  regions. 
(Strab.  I.  c ;  Pseud.  ArisL  d»  Mirab.  95;  Varr.  of 
Serv.  ad  Am.  x.  174.)  Hence,  in  b.  c.  205,  whoi 
Scipio  was  fitting  out  hia  fleet  for  Africa,  and  the 
Etruscan  cities  came  forward  with  their  voluntary 
contributions,  the  Fopulooians  nndertook  to  snpply 
him  with  iron.  (Liv.  xxviil  45.)  This  is  the  &st 
occasion  on  which  the  name  is  mentioned  in  history; 
a  few  years  later  (b.  c.  202)  we  ara  told  that  the 
consul  Claudins  Nero,  on  his  voyage  to  Sardinia, 
took  refuge  with  his  fleet  in  the  port  of  Populonium 
from  the  violence  of  a  ttorm.  (Id.  »tt  39^.  No 
further  mention  of  it  occurs  in  history;  but  we  leant 
from  Strabo  that  it  sustained  a  siege  fhnn  the  fbroes 
of  SuUa  at  the  same  time  with  Volaterrae,  and  it 
appears  to  have  never  recovered  the  blow  it  then 
received;  for  in  the  time  of  that  geographer  the  city 
itself  was  almost  desolate,  only  the  templet  and  • 
few  houses  remaining.     The  port,  however,  was  still 
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Creqnanted,  ud  ■  town  had  gtam  np  aromid  it  it 
tha  foot  of  tha  hiU.  (Strab.  r.  f.  S3S.)  It*  nama 
ia  (till  manticDad  u  u  aziitiiig  town  b;  all  the 
othar  gaognphan,  and  Ptolemy  eapadall;  notioaa 
the  citT  as  well  aa  proinontorj  of  Popolooinm  (MeL 
ii.  4.  §  9  ;  Plin.  iiL  5.  a.  8;  Ptol.  iu.  I.  §  4);  but 
thia  ia  the  laat  evidence  of  ita  axiatenoe;  and  before 
the  doaa  of  the  Weatam  Empire  it  liad  Ulen  into 
complete  decay.  It  ia  daaeribad  by  Ratilini  at  the 
beginning  of  the  fifth  centniy  aa  entirely  deaolate, 
nothing  remaining  bat  fiagmenta  of  ita  maaaiTe 
walla  and  the  fallen  mina  of  other  edificea.  Gregory 
the  Great  alao  deacribea  it  towarda  the  cloae  of  Um 
aixth  centnry  aa  in  a  atate  of  complete  decay,  thongb 
retaining  an  epiac(^al  see ;  bat  at  a  Uter  period  of 
the  middle  agee  a  fendal  castle  waa  erected  on  the 
aite,  which,  with  the  few  adjacent  hoaaea,  still  bears 
the  name  of  Populotiia,  and  ia  a  conspicaoas  object 
from  a  distance.  (RatiL  Ttm.  i.  401 — 414;  Gr^r. 
£p.  op.  CbMT.  Ital.  p.  S14.) 

The  only  Etruacan  remains  now  existing  at 
Popnloninm  (with  the  exoeptian  of  a  few  tomba  of 
no  interest)  are  those  of  the  ancient  walla,  which 
may  be  traced  in  fragmenta  all  round  the  brow  of 
the  hill,  throughout  the  entire  circuit  of  the  city. 
Thia  did  not  exceed  a  mile  and  a  half  iu  drcum- 
{iiranca;  it  was  of  an  irregular  form,  adapted  to  the 
laqniremants  of  the  ground.  The  walla  are  con- 
structed of  rode  maases  of  stone,  arranged,  like  those 
af  VoUtrra,  in  horizontal  layera,  bat  with  Uttle 
regDlarity ;  they  are  not,  however,  nearly  so  gigantic 
in  character  as  thcae  of  FoUerra,  Futote,  or  Cor- 
tOHO.  Within  the  drcuit  of  the  walls  are  to  be  seen 
soma  vaulted  chambers,  six  in  a  row  (which  have 
been  emneoualy  called  an  amphitheatre),  a  mosaic 
pavement,  and  aome  reaarvoiia  of  water,  all  unques- 
tionably of  Soman  datSL  (Dennia's  Etmria,  voL  ii. 
p.  836—838.) 

On  the  faighaat  point  of  the  hiU,  in  the  days  of 
Butilina,  stood  a  lonely  watch-tower,  serving  at  the 
same  time  as  a  beacon  for  ships.  (ButiL  Itm.  i, 
407.)  It  wss  from  this  point  that,  aococding  to 
Strabo,  the  view  comprised  not  only  Corsica  (which 
ia  visible  fnm  many  pointa  of  the  mainland),  but 
Sardinia  alao.  (Strab.  {.  c.)  But  this  last  as- 
aartian,  though  it  has  been  repeated  by  many 
writers,  is  ontamly  erroneoos,  as,  even  if  the  dis- 
tance were  not  too  great,  the  nearer  monntains  of 
Mlba  would  effectually  conceal  those  af  Sardinia 
from  the  view.    (Dennia,  voL  iL  p.  839.) 

We  laam  from  the  TabnU  that  there  wars  hot 
apringa  in  the  tarritoiy  of  Popnloninm,  which  had 
given  rise  to  a  bathing-place  called  the  Aqdac 
PoPULOKiAB  (roi.  Peut).  These  were  evidently 
the  same  now  known  as  Le  Caldane,  at  the  foot  of 
CtBi^nglia,  abont  6  miles  from  Popnloninm,  which 
have  been  identified  by  some  writers  with  the  "  aquae 
calidaa  ad  Vetulonioe"  mentioned  by  Pliny  (it  10. 
a.  106);  bnt  there  is  no  authority  for  placing  Vetu- 
lonia  in  this  neighbourhood.  (Dennis,  voL  ii.  p. 
885.)     [VETUi/OinA.] 

Popnloninm  was  the  only  aty  of  Etmria  which 
had  a  silver  coinage  of  ita  own,  of  a  very  pecaliar 
style,  the  reverse  being  generally  quite  plun,  with- 
out type  or  legend,  and  not  incase  or  indented,  as  on 
the  earliest  Greek  coins.  The  ordinary  type  ia  a 
Gorgon's  bead  or  mask,  similar  to  that  on  many 
Etruscan  monuments.  The  copper  coins  give  the 
Etruscan  name  of  the  city  "  Pnpluna  "  at  full — 
IITnATNA.  It  is  not  improbable  (as  suggested  by 
Millingen)  that  the  Popnloniani  derived  the  art  (^ 


POBPHTEIS. 

coinage  from  the  Phocaeana  of  Corsica;  Imttlimis 
certainly  no  ground  for  admitting  the  tinirm  <i  s 
Phocaean  odcny  at  Popnloninm  itself.  (IGlliagai, 
Numim.  de  TAne.  Italia,  p.  163;  Eckhd,  Sm. 
Yet.  Anted,  pp.  10—18.)  [E.  H.  B.] 


oonr  or  ropcixmnm. 

POBCIFERA  (Poloevera),  a  river  of  Lignm, 
flowing  into  the  sea  abont  2  miles  W.  of  Geou. 
The  name  ia  written  Pordfera  by  PUny  (iiL  5.  a  7), 
the  only  one  of  the  geographers  who  mentJODS  it; 
hot  in  a  eoriona  inscription  found  near  Goua,  it  a 
variously  written  porcobeba  and  prooobeu. 
[Gehua.]  [E.  a  B.] 

PORDOSELE'NE  (nopSootKfim:  Etk.  nofjo- 
nXqi'tnit),  the  chief  of  the  Hecatonnesi,a  group  of 
small  islands  lying  between  Lesboe  and  the  coast  of 
Aaia.  It  contained  a  town  of  the  same  name  (Scy- 
Ux,  p.  36,  Hndson;  Strab.  xiiL  p.  618;  Steph.  B. 
a.  r.).  Strabo  says  ({.  e.)  that  some,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  dirty  allnaion  presented  by  this  mux, 
called  it  Poroselene  (no(XHre\^K»|),  which  n  tin 
form  employed  by  Ptolemy  (v.  8.  §  5),  PHny  (v. 
31.  a.  38),  and  Aelian  (_!f.  An.  ii.  6).  MtttSi 
later  tune  the  name  waa  changed  into  ProsdoK, 
under  which  form  the  town  appears  as  a  bUhop'i 
see.     (HierocL  p.  686;  ConeH  Cialctd.  p.  53a) 


JR 


OOtn  or    POBDOSEUCBlt. 

POBINAS.  [PHECKDa] 
POROSELE'NE.  [PoBDorautKE.] 
POBPHT'BEON  (nop^if4mr:  Etb.  Ilopfvp^ 
inos,  nap^pcovirqt),  a  city  of  Phoenicia,  men- 
tioned by  Scylax  (p.  42,  Hudson)  between  Betytos 
and  Sidon,  and  marked  in  the  Jemsalem  Itinoaiy 
(wlien  it  is  written  Parphirioo,  p.  683,  Weesefin;) 
as  8  Roman  miles  N.  of  Berytna.  Procopiss  adh 
it  a  village  upon  the  coast.  (_Bist  Arc  c  30,  p. 
164,  Bonn.)  It  is  mentioned  by  Polybins  (v.  68), 
from  whose  narrative  we  learn  that  it  was  in  tlie 
neighbourhood  of  Platanns.  [Platahub.]  Hence 
it  seems  to  be  correctly  pUced  at  the  KUn  A'ei; 
Tinea,  where  Pococke  reUtea  (voL  ii.  pL  432)  that 
he  saw  some  broken  pillaia,  a  Corinthian  capital, 
and  ruins  on  each  side  of  a  mountain  toirenL  In 
the  aide  of  the  mountain,  at  the  back  of  the  KU», 
then  are  extennve  excavated  tombs,  evidently  ax« 
belonging  to  an  ancient  dtj.  The  Cnisaden  re- 
garded Haya  aa  the  ancient  Forphyreon ;  but 
Uiere  ia  no  authority  that  a  dty  of  tiiia  name  enr 
stood  in  the  bay  of  'Akka.  Justinian  buDt  a  cfamth 
of  the  Virgin  at  Porphyreon  (Procop  do  At£f. 
V.  9,  p.  328);  and  it  waa  a  phue  of  safEcieat  im- 
portance to  be  made  a  biahopric  tmder  the  metro- 
politan of  Tyie.  (Robinson,  BOiScal  Bataniiit, 
vol.  iii.  p.  432.) 
PCBPHYBIS.    LNbtbos.] 
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P0RPHTSITE8  MONS  (nopfvptnis  tfot,  PtoL 
n.  5.  §  S7),  a  long  bnt  not  yerj  iaftj  nmge  of 
nwontains  whidi  ran  along  Uie  western  shore  of  the 
Arabian  So,  nearl;  ban  lat.  S6°  to  37°  N.  To- 
wards the  sea  its  sides  wen  abrapt,  althoogh  occa- 
sionallj  scooped  into  serrioeable  batbonrs,  e.  g.  the 
Poctos  Albns  and  Philotens.  On  the  land  side  it 
sloped  more  gndnsUy,  breaking,  faowerer,  the  eastern 
dsMrt  with  niuneroos  blnffii  and  ridges,  and  sending 
forth  its  spars  as  fiu  as  Tentjm  and  Antaeopolis  & 
md  N.  respectiTely.  [W.B.D.1 

P(yBSULAE,  another  namt  tat  Uaziminiano- 
polis     [MAxmiinAKOPOUs.] 

PORTA  AUGUSTA  (pdfra  Aliyoi<rra,  PtoL  n. 
6.  §  50),  a  town  of  the  Vaccaei,  in  Hispania  Tarra- 
oooensia;  perhaps  Ton/vemada.  [T.  H.  D.] 

PORTHMUS  (aSfeius),  a  harbour  in  Enboea, 
bekngiog  to  Eretria,  described  hy  Demosthenes  as 
opposite  to  Attica,  is  the  modan  Porto  Biftlo, 
jmnwdiatriy  opposite  to  Rbamnas,  in  the  namwest 
part  of  the  Enboean  channel,  where  the  breadth  is 
only  two  miles.  It  was  destroyed  by  Philip,  after 
expelling  the  Eietrians ;  bat  its  adTantageoos 
positioa  ekse  to  the  coast  cf  Attica  gave  it  im- 
portaocs  for  many  centuries  afterwards.  (Dem.  PluL 
iii.  pp.  1 1 9,  IS6,  IT.  p.  133,  <b  Cor.  p.  24S ;  Plin.  it. 
IS.  a.  SI ;  HiencL  p.  645;  Harpoerat.  Phot.  Said. «.«. 
ni^yun;  Leake,  Norlhem  Ortux,  toL  iL  f.  4SS.) 

PORTUS  ABUCIKI,  is  mentioned  in  the  Notitia 
of  th«  Gallic  provinces  as  a  place  in  "  Prorincia 
Maxiiiia  Seqoanomm."  It  appears  to  be  Porf-nir- 
Sa6m».  The  district  about  Port  was  once  called 
Pagus  Portisiorom,  whence  the  modem  name  Lt 
PorloU.  [G.  L.] 

PORTUS  ACHAEORUU,aharboarinEaropean 
Sarmatia,  apon  the  coast  of  the  Eoxine,  and  upon  the 
strip  of  land  called  the  Dromos  Achilleos.  (Plin. 
W.  IS.  s.  86.)     [See  VoL  L  p.  SO,  a.] 

PORTUS  AEMINES,  on  the  south  coast  rf 
Gallia,  is  mentiooed  in  the  Haritnne  Itin.  It  is 
■nppond  to  be  near  the  small  island  Ewlna. 
(I&tt,  GaOien,  p.  4S8.)  [G.  L.] 

PORTUS  AEPATIACI,  is  mentioned  in  the 
Notitia  Imperii  as  being  in  Belgioa  Seonoda : 
"Tribumis  militnm  Norrionm  porta  Aepatiad." 
It  is  uncertain  what  place  is  meant.  D'Anville 
(^o<Ka,  4e.)  baa  an  article  on  it  [Q.  L.] 

PORTUS  AGASUa    [OaBoainm.] 

PORTUS  ALBURNUS.    [Albubkds  Uohs.] 

PORTUS  ABGOUS.    [Ilva.] 

PORTUS  ARTABRORUH.       [Abtabborux 

PoBTO&l 

PORTUS  AUQUSTL    [Obtia  J 
PORTUS  COSANUS.    [Cosa.] 
PORTUS  DELPHINI  (Plin.  iiL  5.  s.  7  ;  Del- 
pliims,  Itm.  AnL  p.  S98),  a  small  pent  on  the  coast 
of  Lignria,  still  called  Porto  Fmo,  situated  at  the 
SE.  eztremi^  of  a  gnat  monntain  promontory,  which 
prefects  into  the  sea  between  Genoa  and  Settri, 
and  fbnns  one  of  the  most  striking  natural  features 
of  tins  part  of  the  Ligntian  coast        [E.  U.  B.] 
PORTUS  ERICIS.    [Lota.] 
PORTUS  GARNAE.    [GABOAHtn.] 
PORTUS  HANMIBAXIS,  a  town  on  the  S.  coast 
ofLasitania,notlarbiomLac(Mga(Mela,iill;  Isid. 
(V.XT.9),  near  ilSor, where  there  are  traces  of  Punic 
nuns.  (Fkma,  Etp.S.  xir.  p.  SII.)    [T.H.  D.] 
PORTUS  HERCULI8.     [Co8A.] 
PORTUS  HERCULIS  LIBURNL     [Pisak.] 
POBTUS  HERCULIS  HOMOECL    CMcofoc- 
CIIS.3 
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PORTUS  ITIUS.    [Inos.] 

PORTUS  JULIUS.     rLooBUruB  Laods.] 

PORTUS  LUNAE.    [Luka.] 

PORTUS  UAONUS.     [Haohds  FoKTns.1 

PORTUS  MAURITIL    rLioomA,  p.  187.1 

PORTUS  OLIVULA.    [Nicaba.] 

PORTUS  PISANUS.     [PisAi.] 

PORTUS  POMPOMIAKIS,  of  the  Maritime  Itin., 
seems  to  be  one  of  the  bays  ibrmsd  by  the  Pompo- 
niana  Peninsula,  and  either  that  on  the  east  side  or 
that  OD  the  west  side  of  the  iwninimla  of  Gitnt. 
The  name  Pomponianis  Pottos  seems  to  confirm 
lyAnville's  ofiuion  about  Fomponiana  [Pompo- 
xiaha].  [G.  L.] 

PORTUS  STHBOLOH.  [STMBoum  Pobtcs.] 

PORTUS  TELAMONIS.     [Tklamo.] 

PORTUS  TRAJANL    [Obtia.] 

PORTUS  VENERIS  (PM  Vendre),  on  the 
south  coast  of  France  near  the  borders  of  Spain. 
The  passage  aboot  Pottos  Veneris  in  Mela  (ii.  S) 
is  thtis  (ed.  Is.  Vossins) :  "  Turn  inter  Pyrenaei 
promontoria  Portns  Veneris  insignis  fano."  The 
words  "insignis  tarn"  are  a  correction  of  Vossius 
without  any  antbority,  which  he  has  subetitoted  for 
the  words  of  the  best  M&,  "  in  sino  salso."  Port 
Vtndre  b  in  France,  near  CoOimre,  a  fnr  miki 
sooth  of  the  mouth  of  the  Teeh. 

Ptolemy  (ii.  10.  §  8)  fixes  the  bomidaiy  of  Nar- 
bonensis  at  the  promontory  on  which  stood  the 
Aphrodjmum  or  temple  of  Venns.  Pliny  (UL  3} 
in  his  description  of  Hispania  Citerior,  after  msn- 
tuHiing  Emporias  {Aapuriai),  says  :  "  Flumen 
Tichis.  Ab  eo  Pytenaea  Venus  in  hitere  promontotii 
altero  xL  M."  This  river  Tichis  is  the  river  which 
is  near  the  site  of  Emporiae  (^Angmriai')  in  Spain. 
D'Anville  concludes  that  the  promontorinm  of  Pliny 
is  the  Promontorium  Pyrenaeom  of  the  Table,  the 
modem  Cap  Creux,  which  projects  into  the  Medi- 
terranean. This  would  be  a  fit  place  for  the  temple, 
for  it  was  sn  ancient  practice  to  boild  temples  on 
bold  headlands.  Bnt  Pliny  says  "  on  the  other," 
that  is  on  the  Gallic  side  of  the  promontoriom  ; 
and  the  distance  of  xL  M.  P.  from  the  river  of 
An^pariat  brings  us  to  the  porition  of  Port  Vmdn. 
Accordingly  D'Anville  oooclodee  that  the  temple  of 
Venus  was  near  the  port  of  Venos ;  and  thia  would 
seem  likely  enough.  This  temple  is  apparently 
mentioned  by  Stephanos  (t.  v.  'AippoSuriis) ;  and 
certainly  by  Strabo  (ir.  p.  1 78),  who  makes  the  coast 
of  the  Narbonensis  extend  from  the  Var  to  the 
temple  of  the  Pyrenaean  Venus,  the  boundary  between 
Narimnensis  and  Iberia ;  bnt  others,  he  adds,  make 
the  Tropaea  Pompeii  the  boundary  of  Iberia  and 
Celtica.  The  Tropaea  Pompeii  were  in  a  pass  of 
the  Pyienses  not  far  from  the  coast  In  this 
passage  Strabo  simply  says  that  the  temple  of  the 
Pyrenaean  Venos  was  fixed  as  the  boundary  of 
Gallia  and  Hispania  by  some  geograjdiers,  bnt  this 
passage  does  not  tell  ns  whera  the  temple  is ;  and 
the  distances  which  he  gives  in  the  same  place 
(ir.  p.  178)  will  not  settle  the  question.  Bnt  in 
another  passsge  (iv.  p.  181)  he  makes  the  Oalaticos 
l^os  extend  from  a  point  100  stadia  from  Masrilia 
"  to  the  Aphrodisium,  the  promontory  of  Pyrene." 
It  is  plain  that  his  promontory  of  Pyrene  is  Ctp 
Oeus,  for  this  is  a  marked  natoial  limit  of  the 
Gallic  bay  on  the  west;  and  he  also  pIsces  the 
temple  there.  Ccp  Craa  is  a  natural  boundary 
between  Gallia  and  Hispania,  and  we  may  conclude 
that  it  was  the  ancient  coast  boundary.  We  know 
I  that  Cervaria,  which  is  south  of  Partus  Veneris  and 
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nurtb  of  Cap  Cram,  is  in  Galli*  [CbbtAKU].  It 
appears  then  that  there  is  no  aoiUioritx  for  pladng 
this  t«mple  of  Venos  at  Portos  Venerii  noept  the 
passage  of  Plinj,  which  leada  to  thia  oonclaaioB,  if 
the  distance  xL  is  n%\A.  The  passage  <t  Hela 
has  been  corraptsd  bjr  Vossias.  It  is  even  doobtfiil 
if  "  inter  P^naei  promuntaria"  is  the  tme  reading. 
Some  editions  hsv«  "  in  Pjreoaa  promontorio,''  but 
if  that  reading  u  right,  the  pcomnntoriam  of  Hela 
is  not  Cap  Crtux.  [G.  L.") 

POSEIDCNIUM,  or  POSI'DIUM  (Uotfairmr, 
Tbne. ir.  129 ;  Paeidinm,  Lit.  xliv.  II), the SW.  ops 
of  Pallene,  probably  so  called  from  a  temple  to  Posei- 
don, which  stiU  retains  its  name  vulgarly  pronounced 
PfMi.  (Leaks,  Northern  Orteae,  vol.  iil  p.  156.) 
Miiller  (Geog.  Grate.  Mia..  -voLLy,  52)  identifies  it 
with  the  Thoaxbud  of  Scylaz  (p.  26;  comp. 
BfpditSu,  Herod,  vii.  123;  9pitiiXos:  Eth,  Bpan- 
taOruts,  Stepb.  B.;  Lycopbr.  1405),  which  Leake 
and  Kiepert  place  near  the  Canastraeom  From. ;  but 
as  Seyhuc  interposes  Scions  between  them,  Thram- 
beis  corresponds  better  with  PoriM.    [E.  B.  J.] 

POSI'DIUM  or  POSKI'DIUH  (DocreUiar),  the 
name  of  several  promontories  sacred  to  Poseidon.     * 

L  /n  £>iropt,  1.  A  promoDtory  on  the  coast 
of  Lncania,  opposite  to  the  little  island  of  Lenoosia, 
from  which  it  is  still  oaUed  PwUa  deOa  Licota. 
[LaccosiA.] 

5  The  SW.  cape  of  Pallene  in  Macedonia,  also 
called  Poeeidoniom.     [Pobeidorium.] 

3.  A  promontoiy  in  Chaonia  in  Epkms,  between' 
Onohesmns  and  Butbrotum,  opposite  the  NE.  of 
ConTra.  (Strab.  vii.  p.  324;  PtoL  UL  14.  §  4; 
lieake,  Nortitm  Greece,  vol  L  p.  92.) 

4.  A  promontory  in  Thessaly,  in  the  district 
Pbthiotis,  described  by  Strabo  as  lying  between  the 
Maliao  and  Pagasaean  gulls,  ia  the  promontory 
closing  the  Pagasaean  gulf  on  the  8.  It  is  called 
Zelasinm  by  Livy,  now  C.  Stauroe  (Strab.  vii.  p. 
330,  Fr.  32;  PtoL  iii.  IS. §17;  Liv.  zzxt  46; 
Leake,  Nortiem  Greece,  vol.  iv.  p.  351). 

POSI'DIUM  or  POSEI'DIUM  (nwreltJOK).  U. 
In  Atia.  1.  The  eastemmoet  promontory  of  ihe 
islaud  of  Samoa.  (Strab.  ziv.  f.  637.) 

5.  A  promontory  on  the  eastern  ooast  of  the  island 
of  Chios  (Strab.  sir.  p.  644;  PtoL  t.  8.  §  30),  now 
called  Cape  Hehne. 

3.  A  pramootory  of  Bithynia,  at  the  northern  ex- 
tremity of  the  bay  of  Cios  or  Myrleia,  forming  the 
termination  of  Mount  Arganthtmins,  is  sow  ^led 
Cape  Bottnmm,  in  the  Sea  ofMamnora.  (Ptol  t.  1. 
§  4;  Mareian,  p.  70;  Soylaz,  p.  35,  whers  it  is 
called  simply  ixftrHifui)  tov  Kionw  KiSXwau.) 

4.  A  promontory  on  the  coast  of  Cilicia,  7  stadia 
to  the  west  of  the  tovrn  of  Mandane,  is  now  called 
C.  Kaliaan.  (Stadiastn.  Mar.  Magn.  §  175.) 

a.  A  proinootery  on  the  south-west  coast  of  Caria, 
south  of  Miletus,  to  the  territory  of  which  it  be- 
longed. It  forms  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
lasum  bay,  and  also  contained  a  small  town  of  the 
same  name.  (PolyU  xvi.  1 ;  Strab.  xlv.  pp.  632, 
651,  658;  Plin.  v.  31;  Pomp.  Mela,  i.  17;  Stadi- 
am.  Mar.  Magn.  §§  273, 275, 276.)  Its  modem 
name  is  C.  Beiba  or  M  Arbora.  [L.  S.] 

6  A  promootory  in  Arabia,  on  the  easton  side  of 
the  entrance  of  the  gulf  of  Heroopolis,  where  was  a 
grove  of  palm-trees,  and  an  altar  to  Poseidon,  which 
wss  erected  by  Ariston,  whom  one  of  the  Ptolemies 
bad  sent  to  explore  the  Arabian  gulf.  This  pro- 
montory is  now  called  Rat  Mohanmai,  (Artemid. 
tp.  Strab.  xvi.  p.  776;  Diod.  iii.  43.)     Strabo,  or 
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bis  copyist,  erraaeanaly  says  that  it  lies  within  the 
Aelanitic  reoess.  (See  the  notes  of  Gra^urd  and 
Kramer.) 

7.  A  promontory  in  Arabia,  £.  of  the  Sbaits  tf 
the  Bad  Sea  (Bofr-sJ-ifaKiad,  Ptol.  vi.  7-  §  8), 
which  must  not  be  omfounded  with  Mo.  £,  ss  sons 
modern  writers  have  done. 

8.  A  town  on  the  coast  cf  Syria,  in  ths  disbid 
Cassiotis,  ly'mg  S.  of  ML  Oasins.  There  are  stiO 
remains  of  this  town  at  Po—eda.  (Stab,  xvi  yf. 
751,   753  ;    Ptol.  v.  15.  §  3  ;    Plin.  v.  20.  8. 18.) 

POSlDOMIA,POSII>ONUTES  SINUS.  [P^ 

STDM.] 

POSTU'MU  or  POSTUMIA-NA  OASTBA,  a 
fortress  in  Hispania  Baetica,  seated  on  a  hill  near 
the  river  aJsnm  (Hirt.  B.  Bisp.  8);  pretiably  the 
modem  Salado,  between  Oetina  and  Aniejeem. 
(Mariana,  iiL  2;  Flares,  £ip.  &  x.  pt  150,  zii.  f. 
14.)  [T.H.D.] 

PO'TAMI  (XlttTotiot),  a  fort  on  the  nocth-easten 
part  of  the  coast  of  Paphlagonia,  with  a  harbour  for 
small  craft  According  to  Arrian  (^Per^  P.  E 
p.  15)  it  was  ISO  stadia  to  the  HE.  of  Ste- 
phane,  but  aoewding  to  others  only  120.  (Htr- 
cian,  p.  72;  Anonym.  Per^P.  S.  p.  7,  who  places 
it  100  stadia  to  the  SW.  of  Cape  Syriaa.)      [hS.] 

POTA'MIA  (noToiiia),  a  district  m  the  SW. 
of  Paphlagonia  mentioned  by  Strabo  (xiL  p.  562), 
but  without  defiiung  its  extent  or  limits.        [L.  S] 

PaTAMUS,  or  PO'TAiU.  [AmcA,  p.  331,  b.] 

PO'TANA  (n^ora,  Agatharch.  <fe  Mar.  Eiytir 
§  104,  ed  Paris,  1855),  a  place  mentioned  by  Aga- 
tbarohides,  which  Alexander  the  Great  fonnded  at  the 
month  of  the  Indns.  Diodorus  calls  it  n<^rarai  (iii. 
46).  It  has  been  suspected,  with  some  reason,  that  the 
nams  in  both  of  these  anthors  is  an  error  forPattala 
(the  present  Tatta),  which  is  spoken  tS  in  similsr 
terms  by  Arrian  {Anak.  v.  4,  vL  17,  Indie,  e.  3) 
and  by  Pliny  (ii.  75>  On  the  other  hand,  the 
name  may  readily  be  conceived  as  a  Graecism  fir 
Paten,  a  common  Indian  word  for  a  town  or 
city.  [v.] 

POTETJTIA.  1.  (TloTtrria:  £(&.Potentinus:  Sc 
Maria  a  Potonsa),  a  town  of  Piconimi,  situated  os 
the  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  at  the  month  of  the  river 
of  the  same  name,  still  called  the  Pofeneo,  and 
18  miles  S.  of  Ancona.  We  have  na  means  of  de- 
termining whether  or  not  there  was  an  aooent  town 
on  the  spiA  previons  to  the  Soman  eonqoest  of 
Picennm  ;  but  in  B.  o.  184  a  Boman  eoloay  was 
settled  there,  at  the  same  time  with  that  at  Pieaa- 
ram  in  Umhia.  (Liv.  xxxix.  44;  Veil.  Pat  L  I5i. 
The  older  editions  of  Livy  have  Pcdkotia,  but  there 
seems  no  donbt  that  the  tana  readmg  is  Potaitia.) 
It  was,  as  well  as  the  latter,  a  "  odiaiia  civinii," 
but  does  not  seem  to  have  ever  risen  to  a  poa- 
tion  of  importance;  and  with  the  exception  of  an 
incidental  notice  in  Cicero  of  an  earthqnaks 
that  occurred  in  its  territory  (Cic.  ie  Bare^ 
Rap.  28),  no  mention  of  its  name  is  found  in  his- 
tory. It  is,  however,  mutioned  by  all  the  geogn- 
phers  as  one  of  the  towns  cf  Picennm,  and  at  a  later 
period  its  name  is  still  foond  in  tiie  Itiosiaries. 
(Strab.  V.  p.  S41  ;  HeL  iL  4.  §  6;  Pirn-  iii.  IS. 
8.  18  ;  Ptol.  in.  1.  §  21 ;  7(M.  ^nt  ni  101, 313 ; 
Tab.  Pent)  From  the  Liber  Cdoniamm  we  lean 
that  it  had  received  a  fresh  body  rf  cokmists,  duiigh 
it  is  imcertain  at  what  period  (JJb.  Cakm.  pp 
226,  257);  but  there  is  no  evidence  of  iu  baviqt 
retained  the  tank  of  a  colony  under  ths  Boman  Em- 
pire.   (Zumpt,  do  CoL    p.  336).    It  became  as 
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tpisoofnl  see  in  tlie  earlj  ages  of  Chntiai^;  and 
the  time  of  its  decay  or  deBtmotion  eeeois  to  be  nn- 
Imowii  ;  bnt  tin  sita  is  now  wbollj  deserted.  Con- 
■jdemble  remains  of  the  sndent  city  were.i)tiU  visi- 
Me  in  the  time  of  Uolstenios  in  the  plain  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Potausa,  near  its  mooth ;  and  the 
name  is  still  retained  by  an  ancient  churoh  and 
abbey  called  Sta  Maria  a  Potaaa,  about  a  mile 
from  the  Porto  di  SeeanaU.  (Holsten.  Not  ad 
Ciwer.  p.  184.) 

2.  (JlOTtrrla,  Ptol.:  Eth.  Potentinna:  Poleiua), 
a  dtj  of  the  interior  of  Lncania,  ntosted  in  the 
raltey  of  the  Caaoentns  or  Batiento,  not  far  from 
its  coDcee,  and  abore  60  miles  fiom  the  gnlf  of 
Tanentmn.  No  mention  of  it  occtus  in  history,  and 
though  it  is  noticed  by  Pliny,  Ptolemy,  and  the 
Liber  Coloniamm,  among  the  mnnicijial  towns  of 
Lueanis,  we  have  no  indication  of  its  snperior  im- 
portance. Bnt  from  the  mmiennis  inscriptions  dis- 
eorared  there,  it  is  evident  that  it  was,  under  the 
Kwnan  empire,  a  flonrishing  municipal  town,  and 
mnst  at  that  period  have  been  coe  of  the  most  con- 
•iderable  in  Lncania,  the  towns  of  that  prorince 
harini;  for  the  most  part  fallen  into  great  decay. 
The  Itineraries  giTe  ns  two  lines  of  road  passing 
thiuo^  Potentia,  the  one  from  Vennaia  sonthwaids 
towards  Gnmientam  and  Nerulnm,  the  other  from 
Salemnm  and  the  valley  of  the  Silams,  which  appears 
to  have  been  coDtinued  in  the  direction  of  Tarentom. 
(PUn.  iiL  U.  8.  Ifi;  Ptol.  iii.  1.  §  70;  lab.  CoL 
f.  209;  /(in.  Ant  p.  104;  Tab.  Peot;  Motnmsen 
/.  JL  N.  pp.  as,  24.)  The  modern  city  of  Potema 
u  the  capital  of  the  BanUcaia,  a  prorince  which 
comprises  the  greater  part  of  the  ancient  Lncania: 
it  does  not  occapy  precisely  the  site  of  the  ancient 
town,  the  mnaios  of  which  are  risible  at  a  place 
called  La  Murata,  in  the  Talley  below  the  modem 
city.     (RomanelH,  toI.  L  p.  43S.)         [E.  H.  B.] 

POTUEREUS,  a  river  of  Crete  meoticaied  by 
Titrnvios  (L  4),  is  identified  by  some  with  the  Ca- 
tairfaaotes  <^  Ptolemy.     [Cataebhactes.] 

POTIDAEA.     [Cassaicdbeia.] 

POTU>A'Mt/V(n<iTiSai'k:  Etk.nirraaa>iAnit),% 
town  in  Aetolia  Epietetns,  on  the  herders  of  Locris, 
and  one  day's  maroh  from  OeaeSo.  (Tboc.  iiL  96; 
Liv.  xxviiu  1 ;  Steph.  B.  a. «.) 

POTNIAE  (U^mu:  £th.  Timntis,  fern.  Xiirr- 
nis),  a  village  of  Boeotia,  oo  the  road  from  Thebes 
to  Plaiaea,  distant  10  stadia  from  the  former  city. 
It  was  in  ruins  in  the  time  of  Fansanias,  and  con- 
tained a  grove  sacred  to  Demeter  and  Cora  (Proser- 
pine). Potniae  is  celebrated  in  mythology  as  the 
lesidettce  of  Glancos,  who  was  torn  to  pieces  by  his 
iirftuiated  mares.  (Xen.  BeU.  r.  4.  §  61 ;  Pans.  iz. 
8.  §§  I,  3;  Steph.  B.  «.  v.;  PUn.  sxv.  8.  s.  53; 
Virg.  Georg.  iiL  268;  Ov.  Ibu,  657;  JMctof 
Biogr.  arL  GLAUCua)  According  to  Strabo  (p. 
412)  some  autharities  regarded  Putniae  as  the  Hy- 
pothebae  of  Homer  (A  iL  6U5).  Qell  phices  Potniae 
in  the  neighboorbood  of  the  modem  village  of  TaM. 
(Cell,  Itmerary,  p.  HO;  oomp.  liOake,  Northam 
Grmx,  vol.  ii.  p.  323.) 
PRAASPA.  [Phraata.] 
PKA'CTIUS  (Ufoxrios),  a  small  river  in  the 
noth  of  Tioas,  flawing  from  Mount  Ida,  and  dis- 
charging itself  into  this  Hellespont  a  little  bebw 
PeieotB.  (Hom.  IL  u.  835;  Strab.  ziiL  p.  590; 
Airian,  Anab.  L  12.  §  6.)  S<Hne  identify  it  with 
the  modacn  Borgat,  and  others  with  the  Mmkaim- 
Sm.  [L.  S.] 

PRAEMESTE    (Jlptirwros,   Stisb.    Apinan; 
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npofiwrre,  ItioD  Can. :  EA.  Xtpaaitarimt,  at 
JlpamanirSi,  Praenestinns:  PeHeitrma),  one  of 
the  meet  ancient,  as  wdl  as  in  early  times  one 
of  the  most  powerfoi  and  important,  of  the  ci- 
ties of  Latiom.  It  was  situated  on  a  prqjeoling 
point  or  spnr  of  the  Apennines,  directly  oppo- 
site to  the  Alban  Hills,  and  nearly  doe  E.  li 
Home,  from  which  it  was  distant  33  miles. 
(Strab.  V.  p.  238;  Itin.  Ant  p.  SOS;  Westphal, 
Rimuiche  Kampagae,  p.  106.)  Various  mythical 
tales  were  current  in  ancient  times  as  to  ita  founder 
and  origin.  Of  theee,  that  adopted  by  Virgil  as- 
cribed its  fmmdation  to  Caecnlas,  a  reputed  son  of 
Volcan  (Virg.  Am.  vii.  676);  and  this,  we  leant 
from  SoUnns,  was  the  tradition  preserved  by  the 
Praenestines  thttnselvee  (Solin.  2.  §  9).  Anotbsr 
tradition,  obviously  of  Greek  origin,  derived  its 
name  and  foondatioD  iirom  Praenastns,  a  son  of 
Latinns,  the  ofipring  of  Ulysses  and  Circe  (Steph. 
B.  f.  v.;  Solin.  {.  c).  Strabo  also  calls  it  a  Greek 
city,  and  tells  ns  that  it  was  previously  called 
UoKwrri^camt  (Strab.  v.  pi  238).  Another  form 
of  the  same  name  name  is  given  by  Pliny  (iii.  5.  s.  9), 
who  tdls  ns  its  original  name  was  Stepbane.  And 
finally,  as  if  to  comj^ete  the  series  of  contradiotions, 
ita  name  is  found  in  the  lists  of  the  reputed  colonies  of 
Alba,  the  fbundatkn  of  whiob  is  ascribed  to  Latinns 
Silvins  (Vict.  Orig.  OaU.  Bom.  17;  Diod.  viL  qp. 
Evaeb.  Arm.  f.  186).  Bat  there  seems  no  doubt 
that  the  earlier  traditiois  were  those  which  sssigned 
it  a  vaate  ancient  and  independent  origin.  The 
first  mention  of  its  name  in  history  is  in  the  list  of 
the  cities  of  the  Latin  League,  as  given  by  Diony- 
sius,  and  there  can  be  no  donbt  of  its  having  formed 
an  important  member  of  that  confederacy.  (Diouys. 
V.  61.)  But  as'eaily  as,  B.a  499,  -according  to 
Livy,  it  quitted  the  cause  of  the  confederates  and 
joined  the  Bomans,  an  event  which  that  historian 
places  just  before  the  battle  of  Begillos.  (Liv.  ii. 
19.)  Whether  its  separation  •from  the  test  of  the 
latins  was  permanent  at  not,  we  have  no  inform- 
atiui;  but  cu  the  next  occasion  when  the  name  of 
Praeneste  occurs,  it  was  still  in  alliance  with  Borne, 
and  snfinred  in  consequence  from  the  ravages  of  the 
Aequiang  and  Volscians,  b.  c.  462  (Uv.  iii.  8). 
The  captore  of  Borne  by  the  Gaols  seems,  however, 
to  have  introduced  a  change  in  the  lelatioos  of  the 
two  cities.  Shortly  after  that  event  (b.  c  383)  the 
Praenestines  are  mentioned  as  making  hostile  in- 
cnrsions  into  the  territories  of  the  Gabians  and 
Labicans:  the  Bomans  at  first  treated  this  breach  of 
iiuth  with  neglect,  apparently  from  unwillingness  to 
provoke  so  powerfoi  an  enemy;  but  the  next  year, 
the  Praenestines  having  sent  an  army  to  the  support 
of  the  revolted  colonists  of  Velitrae,  war  was  for- 
mally declared  against  them.  The  Praenestines  now 
joined  their  former  enemies  the  Volscians,  and,  in 
conjunction  with  them,  took  by  storm  the  Boman 
colony  of  Satricnm.  (Liv.  vi.  2 1,  22.)  The  next 
year  the  Volscians  were  defeated  in  a  great  battle 
by  Camillas,  but  no  mention  is  made  (^  the  Prae- 
nestines as  taking  part  in  it.  The  following  season, 
however  (b.  a  380),  they  leried  a  large  army,  and 
taking  advantage  <^  the  domestic  dissensions  at 
Bcone,  which  impeded  the  levying  of  troops,  they 
advanced  to  the  very  gates  of  the  city.  From  thence 
they  withdrew  to  the  banks  of  the  AIKa,  where  they 
were  attacked  and  defeated  by  T.  Quintins  Cinoin- 
natns,  who  had  been  named  in  all  haste  dictator. 
So  conplete  wa$  their  rout  that  they  not  only  fled 
in  confusion  to  the  veiy  gates  «f  PraoMste,  but 
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Cindnnatas,  ftUowing  np  hu  BdnmUge,  ndncM} 
titM  toma  which  ware  snbject  to  Pnuoesta  bj 
force  cf  •rms,  and  compelled  the  dtjr  itself  to  sub- 
mission (Lit.  Ti.  26 — 89).  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  statement  of  Livj  which  represents 
this  as  an  miqualified  sorrender  (deditio)  is  one  of 
the  ezafrgerations  so  common  in  the  earlj  Boman 
histoiy,  but  the  inscription  noticed  bj  him,  which 
was  phused  by  CincinnatDS  under  the  statue  of 
Japiter  Imperator,  certainly  seems  to  liaTe  claimed 
the  captoie  of  Prseneste  itsdf  sa  well  as  its  de- 
pendent towns.  (Feet.  «.  v.  TWantam.  p.  363.) 

Yet  the  vtry  next  year  the  Praenestinee  were 
agsm  in  arms,  and  stimnbited  the  other  Latin  cities 
against  Borne.  (Lir.  Ti.  30.)  With  this  excef^ion 
we  hear  no  more  of  them  for  some  time;  but  a 
notice  which  ooenn  in  Diodcrns  that  they  concluded 
a  tmce  with  Rome  in  B.a  351,  shows  that  they 
were  still  acting  an  independent  part,  and  kept  aloof 
from  the  other  Latins.  (Died.  xn.  45.)  It  is,  how- 
erer,  certain  that  they  took  a  prominent  part  in  the 
great  Latin  War  of  B.  c.  340.  In  the  second  year 
of  that  war  they  sent  forces  to  the  assistance  of  the 
Pedani,  and,  though  defiaated  by  the  consul  Aemilins, 
tiwy  continned  the  contest  the  next  year  together 
with  the  Tiburtines;  and  it  was  the  final  defoat  of 
their  combined  forest  by  Camillus  at  Pedum  (b.  c. 
338)  that  STentuslly  terminated  the  struggle.  (Ut. 
viiL  IS — 14.)  In  the  peace  which  ensued,  the 
Praeneetmee,  as  well  as  their  oeighboura  of  Tibur, 
ware  punished  by  the  lose  of  a  part  of  their  ter- 
ritory, but  in  otlwr  respects  their  poeition  remained 
unchanged:  they  did  mt,  like  the  other  dtiee  of 
Latium,  receiTe  the  Boman  franchiss,  but  continued 
to  subsist  as  a  nominally  indepndent  state,  in  al- 
Ssnce  with  the  powerful  repubUo.  They  furnished 
like  the  other  "  sodi"  their  quota  of  troops  on  thdr 
own  sepante  aooount,  and  the  Praeneetine  auxili- 
aries ars  mentioned  in  aenral  instances  as  forming 
a  separate  body.  E«te  in  the  time  of  Polybins  it 
was  ooe  of  the  plaoee  which  retained  the  Jus  Exilii, 
and  could  afford  shelter  to  peraons  banished  fixm 
Jiome.    (Pol.  Ti  14.) 

On  the  airiral  of  F^irhns  in  Italy  the  fidelity  of 
the  Piaenestines  seems  to  hsTe  been  suspected,  and 
the  Bomans  compelled  them  to  deliver  hostagee. 
(Zonar.  Tiii.  8.)  Shortly  afterwards  Praeneete  was 
the  point  from  whence  that  monarch  toined  back 
on  his  adTanoe  to  Bome.  There  is  no  probability 
that  he  took  the  town.  Entrapins  says  merely  th^ 
he  advanced  to  Prseneste;  and  the  expreasioD  rf 
Floma  that  he  looked  down  upon  Bome  from  the 
citadel  of  Praeneete  is  ptxtbably  only  a  rhetorical 
flourish  of  that  inaccurate  writer.  (Fior.  ii  18 ; 
Eutrop.  ii.  13.)  In  the  Second  Punic  War  a  body 
of  Praeneetine  troops  distinguished  themselves  by 
their  gallant  defence  of  Cssilinam  against  Hannibal, 
and  though  ultimately  compelled  to  surrender,  they 
were  rewarded  for  their  Taloor  and  fidelity  by  the 
Boman  senate,  while  the  highest  honours  were  paid 
them  in  their  natiTe  dty.  (LIt.  xxiii.  19, 20.)  It 
is  remarkable  that  they  refused  to  accept  the  ofier 
of  the  Boman  trinchise;  and  the  Praenestiuee  in 
general  retained  their  independent  positiou  till  the 
period  of  the  Social  War,  whea  they  reoeired  the 
Boman  franchise  together  with  the  other  alliea. 
(Appian,  B.  C.  i.  65.) 

In  the  dril  wars  of  Marios  and  Snlla,  Praeneete 
bore  an  important  part.  It  was  ooenpied  by  Cinna 
when  he  was  driTen  from  Bome  in  b.  a  87  (Appian, 
B.  C.  i.  66)  and  appears  to  have  omtinned  in  the 
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bands  of  t]ie  Uariaa  party  till  B.  c  81,  when  it 
a£Birded  a  shelter  to  tiie  yoonger  Marhia  with  tlw 
remains  of  his  army,  after  his  defeat  by  Sails  at 
Sacripottoa.  The  natural  strength  of  the  dtj  had 
been  greatly  incteased  by  sew  fortifications,  so  that 
Snlla  abaodooed  aU  idea  of  reducing  it  by  fbree  c( 
arms,  and  was  content  to  draw  lines  of  drcom- 
Tallation  round  it,  and  trust  to  the  slower  pnmi  of 
a  blockade,  the  command  of  whidi  be  entrusted  to 
Lucretius  Ofella,  while  h»  himself  csiried  on  open- 
tkns  in  the  field  against  the  other  leaders  of  the 
Marian  party.  Bepeated  attempts  ware  made. by 
theee  generals  to  reliere  Praeneete,  but  withoet 
efiect;  and  at  length,  after  the  great  battle stlha 
CoUine  Gate  and  the  defeat  of  the  Samnite  geneal 
Pontius  Telesinns,  the  inhabitants  opened  their 
gates  to  Ofella.  Marina,  despauing  cf  safoty,  after 
a  Tain  attempt  to  escape  by  a  sabtenanean  paaaa^ 
pot  an  end  to  his  own  life.  (Appian,  B.  C.  L  87— 
94 ;  Phit.  Mar.  46,  JhS.  38,  39,  38 ;  VeO.  Fit 
il  86,  27  ;  Liv.  EpU.  IxzZTii.,  IxzzriiL)  The  city 
itself  was  seTsraly  pouiahed ;  idl  the  dtizens  without 
distinction  were  ]mt  to  the  sword,  and  the  ton 
given  np  to  plunder;  ita  fortifications  were  dis- 
mantled, and  a  military  colony  settled  by  Snla  ii 
poeeesuon  of  its  tarritofj.  (Appian,  L  e. ;  Loctii, 
ii.  194;  Strab.  t.  p.  239;  Fkar.  iii.  21.)  Iha 
town  aeema  to  haTe  been  at  this  time  traniftmd 
from  the  hill  to  the  pUin  beneath,  and  the  tanph 
of  Fortune  with  its  appurtenances  so  extended  ud 
enhuged  as  to  occnpy  a  great  part  of  the  site  (f  the 
andent  dty.  (Niliy,  Dmtmni,  vA.  iL  p  481 ; 
but  see  Bormann,  AU.  LaL  CAorogr.  n.  307,  nets 
429.) 

But  the  dtadel  still  remained,  and  the  natniil 
strength  of  the  positioo  rendered  Pnuawste  ahrays  a 
pkoe  of  importance  as  a  stronghold.  Hence,  a< 
find  it  mentioned  as  one  of  the  paints  which  Cs^fisa 
was  desinos  to  occupy,  but  which  had  been  etn- 
dioosly  guarded  by  Cicero  (Gic.  w  Cat  i.  S);  sod 
at  a  later  period  L.  Antonins  ntired  thitbo-  b  b.c. 
41,  on  the  first  outbreak  of  his  dispute  with  Oels- 
Tian,  and,  from  thence  endeavoored  ta  dictate  tenm 
to  his  rival  at  Bome.  Fnlvia,  the  wifo  of  M.  Ants- 
nius  took  refuge  there  at  the  same  time.  (A;fiss, 
B.  C.  V.  21,  33,  29.)  From  this  time  we  hear  bat 
little  of  Praaoeste  in  history ;  it  is  probable  fion 
the  terras  in  which  it  is  spoken  of  both  by  Sttibo 
and  Appian,  that  it  ncTsr  recovered  the  Uoir  m- 
fiicted  on  its  praeperity  by  SuUa  (Strab.  l«.; 
Appian,  B.  C  L94);  but  the  new  ookny estaUidiad 
at  that  time  rose  again  into  a  flourishing  and  ooo- 
ddersble  town.  Its  proximity  to  Bome  and  ita  de- 
Tated  and  healthy  situation  made  it  a  fovoorita 
narat  of  the  Ronums  during  the  summer,  and  the 
poets  of  the  first  century  of  the  Empire  abonnd  in 
allnsiois  to  it  as  a  cool  and  pleasant  |daoe  of  ask- 
urban  retirement  (Jut.  iiL  190,  xiv.  88 ;  Martial, 
X.  30.  7;  Stat. Sttv.  iv. 3. 15;  Plin.  Kp.v.6.^*i; 
Flor.  i.  11.)  Among  others  it  was  much  frequented 
by  Augustus  himself,  and  was  a  fovDorite  plaee  of 
retirement  of  Horace,  (Suet  ^t^.  73 ;  Hor.  Cam. 
iii.  4.  28,  £p.  I  3.  1.)  Tiberins  also  recsnred 
there  from  a  dangerous  attack  of  illness  (GeO. 
If.  A.  XTi.  13) ;  and  Hadrian  built  a  riUa  there, 
which,  though  not  comparable  to  his  ceMnalad  villa 
at  Tibur,  was  spparently  on  an  extensiTe  scsk:  It 
was  there  that  the  raoperor  M.  Aurelins  was  reeidiag 
when  he  loet  his  son  Annius  Verus,  a  diiM  of  seno 
years  old.    (Jul.  Ciqst  M.  AtU.  21.) 

Prseneste  appeeurs  to  have  ahri^  retained  its 
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niooul  nak  and  conditico.  CioerD  nwDtions  it  by 
the  title  of  a  Colouia  (Cic.  m  Cat.  L  3);  uid  though 
neitlier  Pliny  oor  the  Liber  Colooianun  givs  it  that 
ippellstioo,  ita  adonial  dignity  under  the  Empire 
is  ibondantly  attested  by  namerons  inacriiitioiis. 
(Zompt,  de  Colon,  p.  S54 ;  Ub.  Cobm.  p.  236  ; 
Oidl.  Tnier.  1831,  8051,  &c)  A.  Gellins  indeed 
has  ■  story  that  the  Praenestines  applied  to  Tiberius 
as  a  broor  to  be  changed  &om  a  colony  into  a 
Monicipiain ;  bnt  if  their  reqoest  was  really  granted, 
as  he  aaseits,  the  change  could  bare  lasted  for  but 
a  short  time.     (Gell.  iir.  ^.  ztL  13;  Zompt,  ^e.) 

We  find  searrely  any  mention  of  Praenesta  to- 
wirds  the  decline  of  the  Western  Empire,  nor  does 
its  name  figure  in  the  Gothic  wars  which  foUowed : 
but  it  appears  again  nnder  the  Lombard  kinga,  and 
bears  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  middle  ages.  At 
this  period  it  was  commonly  known  as  the  Civitas 
Pnenestina,  and  it  is  this  fonn  of  the  name — which 
is  sheady  found  in  an  insciiptioa  of  a.d.  408 
(OrelL  Itucr.  105) — that  has  been  gradually  cor- 
tnpted  into  its  modem  appellation  of  Pah^rma. 

The  modem  city  is  built  almost  entirely  upon 
the  sits  and  gigantic  aubstmctiona  of  the  temple  of 
Fortune,  which,  after  ita  restoration  and  enjaige- 
neu  by  Sail*,  occopiad  the  whole  of  the  lower 
slope  of  the  biU.  the  summit  of  which  was  crowned 
by  the  ancient  citadel  This  hill,  which  is  of  Teiy 
considersble  eleratioa  (bemg  not  leaa  than  2400 
feet  abort  the  aea,  and  more  than  1200  abore  ita 
immediate  base),  projecta  like  a  great  buttress  or 
butito  tnm  th*  angle  of  the  Apenninea  towards 
the  ASmn  Hills,  so  that  it  looks  down  upon  and 
seant  to  command  the  whole  of  tha  Crnigmgna 
around  Borne.  It  ia  thia  poeition,  combined  with 
the  great  strength  of  the  citadel  arising  from  the 
elerMioa  and  atoepoess  of  the  hill  on  which  it 
stands,  that  rendered  Praeneete  a  position  of  snch 
importance:  The  site  of  the  ancient  citadel,  on  the 
nnumt  d  the  hill,  is  now  occupied  by  a  castle  of 
the  middle  agea  called  CaUel  &  Pietro :  but  a  con- 
iidefahle  part  of  the  ancient  walla  atill  remaina, 
conatracted  in  a  ytrj  maaaive  atyle  of  polygonal 
blacks  of  limestone;  and  two  irregular  linea  of  wall 
of  limilar  oonatmction  descend  from  thence  to  the 
io<rar  town,  which  they  evidently  served  to  connect 
with  the  citadel  above.  Tbe  kmer,  or  modem  town, 
rins  in  a  somewhat  pyramidal  manner  on  aucceasive 
tenacea,  suppmted  by  walls  or  facings  of  polygonal 
niasoary,  nUrtj  resembling  that  of  tin  walls  of  the 
city,  liiers  can  be  no  dmbt  that  these  successive 
itagti  or  tanaoes  at  one  time  belonged  to  the  temple 
<t  Fortune;  bat  it  ia  probable  that  they  ate  of 
modi  oMer  date  than  Uie  time  of  Sulla,  and  pre-, 
viondy  ibimed  part  of  the  ancient  city,  the  streets 
of  wUcfa  may  have  occupied  these  linea  of  temces 
ia  the  same  manner  as  those  of  the  modem  town  do 
St  ths  present  day.  There  are  in  all  five  sncceesivt 
terraces,  the  highest  of  which  waa  crowned  by  the 
tmple  of  Fortune  properly  ao  called, — a  drcnbu' 
bailduig  with  a  vaulted  roof,  the  mine  of  which 
muunad  till  the  end  of  tbe  13th  centoiy,  when 
they  were  destroyed  by  Pope  Boniface  VIIL  Below 
thia  waa  a  hemicycle,  or  aemicircular  building, 
with  a  portico,  tha  plan  of  which  may  be  atSl 
traced;  and  on  one  rf  the  infBrior  terraoea  there 
still  remains  a  moaue,  celebrated  aa  one  of  the  most 
perfect  and  intareiting  m  eziatence.  Varioua  at- 
lempta  have  been  made  to  reatote  the  pUn  and 
dendion  of  the  temple,  an  edifice  wholly  unlike  any 
•tW  of  ili  kind ;  but  they  are  all  to  a  gnat  extent 
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coojectnnJ.  A  detailed  account  d  the  existing 
remains,  and  of  all  that  can  be  traced  of  the  plan 
and  arrangement,  will  be  found  in  Nibby.  (Din- 
tomi,  vol.  ii.  p.  494—510.) 

The  celebrity  of  tbe  ahrine  or  sanctuary  of  For- 
tune at  Praeneete  is  attested  by  many  ancient 
writers  (Ovid,  fait,  tl  61 ;  Sil.  ItaL'viii.  866; 
Lncan,  iL  194 ;  Stiab.  T.  p.  238),  and  there  ia  no 
doubt  that  it  derived  ita  origin  fhmi  an  early 
period.  Cioen,  who  apeaks  of  the  temple  in  his 
time  as  one  of  great  antiquity  as  well  as  splendour, 
givea  us  a  legemd  derived  from  the  records  of  tha 
Praenestines  concerning  its  foundation,  and  the  in- 
stitution of  the  oracle  known  as  the  Sortee  Prae- 
nestinae,  which  was  closely  associated  with  the 
worship  of  Fortnne.  (Cic  de  Dio.  ii.  41.)  So  ce- 
lebrated was  this  mode  of  divination  that  not  ool^ 
Bomana  of  distinction,  but  even  foreign  potentates, 
are  mentioned  as  consulting  them  (VaL  Max.  L 
3.§1;  Liv.  zlv.  44;  Propert  ilL  24.  8);  and 
though  Cicero  treats  them  with  contempt,  as  in  his 
day  obtaming  credit  only  with  the  vulgar,  we  are 
ttAA  by  Suetonitis  that  Tiberius  waa  deterred  by 
religioua  acmples  from  interfering  with  them,  and 
Domitian  consulted  them  every  year.  Alexander 
Severus  alao  appears,  on  one  occasion  at  least,  to 
have  done  the  same.  (Suet.  Tib.  63,  Domit.  15; 
Lamprid.  Akz.  Sev.  4.)  Nnmerons  inscriptions 
also  prove  that  they  continued  to  be  frequently  om- 
sulted  till  a  Ute  period  of  the  Empire,  and  it  was 
not  till  after  the  establishment  of  Christianity  that 
the  custom  fell  altogether  into  disuse,  (laser,  ap. 
Bormann,  pp.  212,213;  Orelli,  ^nter.  1756—1759.) 
The  Praenestine  goddess  seems  to  have  been  spe- 
cially known  by  the  name  of  Fortuna  Primigenia, 
and  her  worship  was  closely  associated  with  ^t  of 
the  infant  Jupiter.  (Cic.  de  Da.  I  c. ;  Inscr.  «t 
np.')  Another  title  niider  which  Jupiter  was  spe- 
cially worshipped  at  Praeneete  was  that  of  Jupiter 
Imperator,  and  the  statue  of  the  deity  at  Borne 
which  bote  that  appelhitioo  was  consideted  to  hare 
been  brought  from  Praeneste  (Liv.  vL  29). 

The  other  ancient  remaina  which  have  been  dis- 
covered at  Paiutrma  belong  to  the  later  city  or  the 
colony  of  Sulla,  and  are  situated  in  the  plain  at 
some  distance  from  the  foot  of  the  hill.  Among 
these  are  the  extensive  ruins  of  the  villa  or  palace 
of  the  emperors,  which  appears  to  have  been  built 
by  Hadrian  about  A.  D.  134.  They  resemble  much 
in  their  general  style  those  of  his  vilU  at  TivoK, 
bnt  an  much  inferior  in  preservation  as  well  as  m 
extent.  Near  tbem  is  an  old  church  still  called 
Sta  Maria  delta  ViOa. 

It  waa  not  fiir  from  this  spot  that  were  discovered 
in  1773  the  fragments  of  a  Bomao  calendar,  sup- 
pceed  to  be  tbe  same  which  was  ananged  by  tlie 
graitmiarian  Verrius  Flaccna,  and  set  up  by  him 
in  the  fbmm  of  Praeneste.  (Suet.  Grimm.  17.) 
They  are  commonly  called  the  Fasti  Praenestini,  and 
have  been  repeatedly  published,  first  by  Foggini 
(fol.  Bomae,  1779),  with  an  ekbraate  commen- 
tary; and  agun  as  an  appendix  to  the  edition 
of  Snstoniua  by  Wolf  (4  vola.  8va  Lips.  1802); 
also  in  Orelli  {Inter,  vol.  ii.  p.  379,  &c).  Not- 
withstanding this  svidence,  it  is  improbable  that 
the  fwum  of  Praeneste  was  so  fiir  from  the  foot  of 
the  hill,  and  its  site  is  \nan  probably  indicated  by 
the  discovety  of  a  number  of  pedestals  with  honorary 
inscriptions,  at  a  spot  near  the  SW.  angle  of  the 
modem  city.  These  inscriptions  range  over  a  period 
firain  the  reign  of  Tiberias  to  the  fifth  century,  that 
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teoding  to  prora  the  oootinaed  importaoee  oi  Pne- 
Deste  tbrongboDt  the  period  of  the  BoDian  Empire. 
(Nibby,  vol.  ii.  pp.  513 — 515;  FoRgini,  I.C  pp.  t. — 
viii.)  Other,  initcriptium  mention  the  existence  of  a 
theatre  and  an  amphitheatre,  a  portico  and  cnria, 
and  a  apoliarinm;  but  no  remaina  of  any  of  then 
edifices  can  be  traced.  (Gmter,  Inter,  p.  13S; 
Orelli,  Inter.  2532;  Bormann,  note  434.) 

The  celebrated  gnunmarian  Verrio<  FJaccoa,  al- 
ready mentioned,  was  probably  a  oatire  of  Prao- 
neste,  as  was  also  the  well-known  author  Aelianns, 
who,  though  be  wrote  in  Greek,  was  a  Soman  citi- 
zen by  biith.  (Suid.  t.  v.  AlXuvis).  The  family 
of  the  Anicii  also,  so  iUustrions  under  the  Empire, 
seems  to  hare  derived  its  origin  fi-om  Praeoeste,  ■• 
a  Q.  Anicius  is  mentioned  by  Pliny  as  a  magistrate 
■of  that  city  as  early  as  B.  c.  304.  (Plio.  xzziu.  1. 
8.  6.)  It  u  probable  also  that  in  Livy  (xxiii.  19) 
we  slionld  read  M.  Anicius  for  Manicius.  It  is  re- 
markable that  the  Praenestines  appear  to  have  bad 
certain  dialectic  peculiarities  which  distinguished 
them  from  the  otiier  Latins ;  these  are  more  than 
once  alluded  to  by  Plantus,  as  well  as  by  later 
grammarians.  (PUuit  TWiuim.  iii.  1.  8,  True  iiL 
2.  23;  Quintil.  Intt  i.  5.  §  56 ;  Feet  i.  v.  AepArM- 
Jit,  Id.  t.  V.  Tongere.) 

The  territory  of  Praeneste  was  noted  for  the  ex- 
cellence of  its  nuts,  which  are  noticed  by  Cato. 
(K.  R.  8,  143 ;  Plio.  zvii.  IS.  s.  81 ;  Naevina,  ap. 
Maerch.  SaL  iii.  18).  Hence  the  Piaeneatioe* 
themselves  seem  to  have  been  nicknamed  Maculae; 
though  another  expUmation  of  the  term  is  given  by 
Festns,  who  derives  it  from  the  walnuts  (nnces) 
with  which  the  Praenestine  garrison  of  Casilinum 
is  said  to  have  been  fed.  (Cic  de  0-.  ii.  62;  Fest. 
t.v.  Nuculat.)  Pliny  also  mentions  the  roses  of  Pna- 
neste  as  among  the  most  celebrated  in  Italy;  and  its 
wine  is  noticed  by  Athenaeus,  though  it  was  ap- 
paieotly  not  one  of  the  choicest  kinds.  (Plin.  zzi. 
4.  s.  10;  Athen.  i.  p.  26,  f.) 

It  is  evident  from  the  narrativ*  of  Livy  (vi. 
29)  that  Praeneste  in  the  days  of  its  independence, 
like  Tibnr,  bad  a  considerable  teiritaiy,  with  at 
least  eight  smaller  towns  as  ita  depandencisa; 
but  the  names  cf  none  of  these  are  preserved  to  us, 
and  w*  are  wholly  imable  to  fix  the  limits  of  its  ter- 
ritory. 

The  name  of  Via  Praenestina  was  given  to  the 
road  which,  proceeding  from  Borne  through  Gabii 
direct  to  Praeneste,  from  thence  rejoined  the  Via 
Latina  at  the  sution  near  Anagnia.  It  will  be 
considered  in  detail  in  the  article  Via  Pkaenbs- 
TiSA.  [E.  H.  B.] 

PBAE'KETUS  (Jlpaiyrroi),  a  town  on  the  coast 
of  Bithynia,  on  the  north  side  of  Mount  Ai^gantho- 
nius,  sind  at  the  southern  entmnca  of  the  Sinus 
Astacenns.  It  was  situated  28  Bouian  miles  to  the 
north-west  of  Nicaea;  and  Stephanos  B.,  who  calls 
it  Xlpiytmot,  states  that  it  was  founded  by  the 
Phoenicians.  If  this  be  true,  it  would  be  a  very 
ancient  place,  which  can  scarcely  be  conceived,  as  it 
is  mentioned  only  by  very  late  writen.  (PalUd.  VU. 
Chrgt.  p.  75;  Socrat  vi.  16;  Hierocl.  p.  691,  where 
it  is  called  Prinotus;  Tab.  PaUing.,  where  it  is 
written  Pronetios.)  According  to  Cedienus(pL  457), 
it  was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake.  Its  site  seems  to 
answer  to  that  of  Debrende.  [L.  &] 

PBAESrUIUM,  the  name  of  several  fortified 
places  established  by  the  Romans. 

1.  In  Lusitania,  on  the  IMiwo.  (Am.  Ant.  p. 
428.) 


PRAESC& 
8.  In  Baetica,  on  the  nad  from  the  month  of  tk 
Anas  to  Emerita  (lb.  431);  thonght  by  some  to  bi 
S.  Lticar  de  GvadiaHa. 

3.  In  GalUecia,  not  £sr  firan  the  Domv.  (H, 
422.) 

4.  In  Britannia  Bomana,  in  Am  territoiy  of  tbt 
Comavii  (IfoL  Imp.),  snppcaed  to  be  Warni. 
(Camden,  p.  602.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

PRAESl'DIUH,  a  military  peat  oo  the  Grater 
Syrtis,  between  Tagulae  or  Tugnlae  (A'osr-ei-ilteel) 
and  Ad  Tnrrem.  (_Peut.  Tab.)  The  nsnlt  «( 
Barth's  {Wandatmgmi,  pp.  372—377)  laborim 
researches  upon  the  ancient  topograjdiy  il  the  Qmt 
Syrtis,  is  to  pUce  this  8tati<m  at  Jekadla.  when 
there  are  remains  of  antiquity.  [E.  B.  J.I 

PRAESIDIUM.    [TARioauK.] 

PRAESIDIUU  POHPEU.  [Pomfku  Pbaz- 
aroiuM.] 

PKAESII.    [PiumAca.] 

PRAE5TI  (Curt.  ix.  8.  §  11),  a  people  rf  d« 
Pmgib,  who  ware  coaqneired  by  Alexander  tlw 
Great.  Tbair  king  is  stated  by  Curtins  to  faiTt 
been  named  Oxycanns.  He  would  seem  to  ban 
been  the  aama  ruler  who  is  caUed  by  Stiabo  Por- 
ticanos  (xv.  p.  701).  His  name,  however,  oocais  in 
Anian.  (^Anab.  vi.  16.)  As  Curtins  calls  the 
Praasti  a  purely  Indian  nation,  it  is  not  unUkdr, 
from  the  reaembhmce  of  the  names,  that  tbey  filnned 
the  western  portion  of  the  great  empire  ti  the 
PnuriL.  [PRASiaCA.]  [V.] 

PBAESUS,  or  PBASUS  (npaum;  m  the  MS& 
of  Strabo  Ufaaot,  but  in  inscriptaons  npcurot,  Bickli, 
Inter,  vol.  ii.  pt  1 102:  Elk.  npaUrun,  more  raniy 
Ilpame^,  Steph.  B.  s.  ».),  a  town  m  Oiete,  be- 
longing to  the  Eteocretes,  and  emtaining  the  templt 
of  the  Dictaean  Zens,  for  Mt  Diete  was  in  the  ter- 
ritory of  Praesos.  (Strab.  X.  pp.  475,  478.)  Tbcia 
is  a  difficulty  in  the  passage  of  Stnbo,  dascribiif 
the  position  (£  tliis  town.  He  first  says  {f.  478) 
that  Piaeans  bordered  upon  the  territory  of  Lebm, 
and  was  distant  70  stadia  from  tlia  aea,  and  180 
fh>mGortyn;and  be  next  speaks  of  Praesosas  lying 
between  the  promoDtoriea  Samaniiun  and  Cheno. 
nesns,  at  the  distance  of  60  stadia  fimn  the  scs. 
It  is  evident  that  these  are  two  diffnent  places,  as 
a  town,  whose  territory  was  contignoos  to  thst  of 
Leben,  must  have  been  situated  in  the  sontliera  part 
of  the  island ;  while  tiie  other  town,  between  the 
promontories  of  Samoninm  and  Chenooesus,  mu^ 
have  been  at  the  easteni  end.  The  latter  is  the 
town  of  the  Eteocretes,  possessing  the  temple  <f 
the  Dictaean  Zens,  and  the  Praesos  usually  knrm 
in  history  :  the  former  is  supposed  by  Mr.  Psshley 
(Crate,  vol.  I  p.  289,  seq.)  to  be  a  false  reading  fcr 
Priansns,  a  town  mentioned  in  coins  and  inacripliora, 
which  he  accordingly  places  on  the  sonthecn  coaat 
between  Bienna  and  Leben.  In  this  he  b  foOowed 
by  Kiepert.  Bat  BSckh  thinks  {Inter.  vaL  ii.  pi 
405)  that  Xlfiraot,  or  npfavrrot  was  tha  primitiTe 
form  of  the  name,  from  which  Ilpauror,  or  OpUum 
(a  ibnn  in  Steph.  B.  t.  c),  and  subsequently  Ttfont, 
were  derived,  jost  as  ill  the  Aeolic  disleet  ntMS 
became  waura,  and  in  the  Attic  dialect  nn. 
Kramer  (oi  Strab.  L  e.)  adopts  the  (qiinion  of  Bockh. 
Upon  the  whole  we  must  leave  onoertRin  what  tawn 
was  intended  by  Strabo  in  tha  fimier  of  the  abom- 
mentioned  passages. 

The  territory  of  Fraeens  azteoded  across  the 
island  to  either  sea.  (SoyUx,  p.  18,  Hods.)  It  b 
said  to  have  been  tha  only  place  in  Crete,  with  the 
exceptioo  of  Pohchna,  that  did  not  take  fiart  is  the 
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expedition  mgainst  Camicns  in  Sidij,  in  order  to 
Ktagt  the  death  of  Hinos  (Herod,  vii.  170).  It 
wu  destroyed  bj  the  inhabitants  of  HierapTtna. 
(Strab.  X.  p.  479.)  Agathoclee,  the  Babylonian, 
related  that  the  Piaerii  were  accnstamed  to  sacrilice 
■wine  before  marriage.  (Athen.  ix.  p.  376.)  The 
mills  of  Praesos  are  still  called  Praaut.  (Pashley, 
Crtu,  toL  Lp.  290,  seq.;  Hiick,  Kreta,  vol.  i.  p. 
418,  seq.) 
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com  or  PKABStTS  OB  PBIANSUS. 

PRAETOKIA  AUGUSTA.    [AuotraxA  Prab- 

It>RIA.] 

PBAET(yBIUM.  There  were  places  of  this  name 
in  Gallia,  Uispaoia,  and  in  other  countries  which 
the  Bomans  occupied.  A  Praetoriom  is  the  residence 
of  a  praetor  and  the  seat  of  the  snpreme  court. 
The  word  was  also  nsed  to  signify  a  magnificent 
palatial  bnilding.  The  Table  marks  a  Praetoriam 
in  Gallia,  on  a  road  from  Angostorittim  (Linoget). 
At  the  Praetorinm  the  road  divides,  one  branch 
gong  to  Angnstonemetom  (^Clermont  Ferrand  in 
ttajtmergne')  and  the  other  to  ATaricmn  (£aur^s>). 
It  is  not  pceaible  to  fix  the  site  of  this  Praeto- 
riom. [6.  L.] 

PRAETCRIUM.  1.  A  town  in  the  territory  of 
the  Lacetani,  in  the  NE.  of  Hispania  Tarracouensis, 
and  OD  the  road  from  Tarraco,  in  Ganl,  to  Barcino. 
(/(».  Jut.  p.  398.)  Usoally  identified  with  La 
Aks,  where  there  are  still  c(»isidetBble  Roman  re- 
miins.      (Marca,  Biip.  ii.  20.) 

2.  (Tlrrouapia,  Ptol.  ii.  3.  §  1 7),  a  phwe  in  the  most 
M.  {«rt  of  Britannia  Romana,  in  the  territory  of  the 
Puiai,  whence  there  was  a  separate  road  fhxn  the 
Soman  Wall  to  Eboraeum  (/<m.  AnL  pp.  464,  466.) 
It  is  snppcsed  by  Camden  (p.  871)tobe  Beverley  in 
yorlahm ;  by  others  it  has  been  varioosly  identified 
vith  Patria^on,  Hebberttow,  Bormea,  KingeUm, 
and  FlamboTOugli.  Some  widters  distingaish  the  Pe- 
taaiia  of  Ptolemy  from  the  Praetoriam  of  the  Itine- 
mj;  and  Gale  (/<m.  p.  24)  identifies  the  farmer 
place  with  AtUdby  on  the  Dement.        [T.H.D.] 

PRAETCyRIUM,  AD  (n^KUT^*),  a  phu»  in 
Upper  Fannonia,  sooth  of  the  SaTOs,  on  the  road 
liram  Siacia  to  Sirmiom.  (TVzi.  Peutkig. ;  PtoL  u. 
15.  §  6.).  It  was  probably  a  place  where  a  coart 
of  jostice  was  held  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  sor- 
nmnding  district,  or  it  contained  an  imperial  palace 
where  the  emperors  put  np  when  travelling  in  that 
eoontrv.  [L.  S.] 

PRAETOTIIUM  AGKIPPtNAE.  This  Prae- 
toriam appears  in  the  Table,  and  is  distingaished 
by  the  representation  of  a  large  bnilding.  D'Anville 
cmjectnres  that  it  may  have  taken  its  name  from 
Agrippina,  the  daughter  of  Germanicns  and  the 
mother  of  Nero,  who  gave  her  name  to  the  Colonia 
Agrippinensis  (^Cologne').  The  Praetorium  is  placed 
above  Lngdunum  Batavoram  (^Leiden)  at  the  dis- 
tance of  11.  D'Anville  conclndes  that  it  is  Room- 
harg  near  Leiden,  where  it  is  said  that  many  Roman 


antiqaities  have  been  found.    (Ukert,  Gallien,  p. 
683.)  [G.  L.] 

PBAETOTMUM  LATOVIC(yRUM,  a  phice  in 
Upper  Fannonia,  on  the  site  now  occupied  by  Neu- 
ttSdte,  on  the  river  Gurk  (It  Ant.  p.  259;  Tab. 
Peuting.,  called  simply  Praetorinm.)        [h.  S.] 

PRAETU'TII  (npoiToi^TTioi,  Ptol.:  £tA.  IVoi- 
TcTTioi'iJs,  PoL;  Praetntianns),  a  tribe  of  Central 
Italy,  who  occupied  a  district  of  Pirennm,  bonnded 
by  the  river  Vomanns  on  the  S.  and  apparently  by 
the  stream  called  by  Pliny  the  Albula  on  the  N. 
This  last  cannot  be  identified  with  certainty,  and  the 
text  of  Pliny  is  probably  cormpt  as  well  as  confused. 
He  appears  to  place  the  Albula  N.  of  the  Truentus ; 
but  it  Is  certain  that  the  Praetntii  did  not  extend 
as  far  to  the  K.  as  the  latter  river,  and  it  is  probable 
that  the  stream  now  called  the  Saiinello  was  their 
northern  limit.  We  have  no  account  of  the  origin 
of  the  Praetntii,  or  their  reUtion  to  the  Picentes, 
from  whom  they  seem  to  have  been  regarded  as  to 
some  extents  distinct  people,  though  more  frequently 
included  under  the  one  general  appellation.  The 
"  Ager  Praetntianns"  is  mentioned  by  Livy  and  Po- 
lybius,  as  well  as  by  Pliny,  as  a  well-known  district, 
and  Ptolemy  even  distinguishes  it  altogether  from 
Picenum,  in  which,  however,  it  was  certainly  gene- 
rally comprised.  (PoL  iii.  88 ;  Liv.  xxii.  9,  xxviL 
43 ;  PIui.  iii.  13.  s.  18 ;  PtoL  iii.  1.  §  68.>  Bat 
the  name  seems  to  have  continued  in  general  use, 
and  became  corrupted  in  the  middle  ages  into  Pru- 
tium  and  Aprutium,  from  whence  the  modern  name 
of  Abnazo  (now  applied  to  all  the  northernmost  pro- 
vinces of  the  kingdom  of  Naples)  is  generally  thought 
to  be  derived.  (Blondi  Flavii,  luUia  lUtulrala, 
p.  394.)  The  chief  city  of  the  Praetntii  was  Inter- 
amna,  called  for  distinction's  sake  Praetutiana,  which 
tmder  the  name  of  Teramo  is  still  the  chief  town 
of  one  of  the  provinces  of  the  Abnaa.  Ptolemy 
also  assigns  to  them^the  town  of  Beregra.  (Ptol. 
L  c.)  Pliny  mentions  the  "  Ager  Palmensis  "  in 
close  connection  with  the  Praetntii  ("Ager  Frae- 
tutianus  Pslmeoaiaqas,''  Plin.  1.0.);  but  this  appears 
to  have  been  only  a  small  district,  which  was  cele- 
brated, as  was  the  Praetutian  region  generally,  for 
the  excellence  of  its  wines.  (PUn.  xiv.  6.  a.  8; 
IKoscor.  V.  19  ;  Sil.  Ital.  xv.  568.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

PRAS  (Upas :  Elh.  Il/KUTes),  a  town  of  Phthiotis 
in  Thessaly,  a  little  S.  of  Fbarsalus.  For  its  posi- 
tion see  NARTHAcnm.  (Xen.  EeU.  iv.  3.  §  9, 
Agei.  2.  §  5 ;  Steph.  B.  s. «.) 

PRASIACA  (nfKjCTuutti,  Ptol.  vu.  1.  §  53),  a 
very  extensive  and  rich  district  in  the  centre  of 
Bmdottan,  along  the  banks  of  the  Ganges  and  the 
Sona,  whose  chief  town  wss  the  celebrated  Palibo- 
thra.  The  name  of  its  inhabitants,  which  is  written 
with  slight  difierences  in  different  authors,  is  most 
correctly  given  as  Prasii  by  Strabo  (xv.  p.  702, 703), 
and  by  Pliny  (vi.  19.  s.  22),  who  states  that  their 
king  supported  daily  no  less  than  150,000  foot, 
30,000  horse,  and  9000  elephants.  Diodoras  calls 
them  Praesii  (xvii.  93),  as  does  also  Plutarch. 
(Alex.  62.)  In  Curtius  again  they  occur  nnder 
the  form  of  Pharrasii  (ix.  2.  §  3).  It  was  to  the 
king  of  the  Prasii,  Sandrocottus  (Chandragigitay, 
that  the  famous  mission  of  Megasthenes  by  Seleucns 
took  place.  (Plin.  L  c;  Cort.  ix.  2;  Appian,  Syr. 
55;  Plat.  Alex.  62;  Justin,  xv.  4.)  All  authors 
concur  in  statuig  that  this  was  one  of  the  largest  of 
the  Indian  empires,  and  extended  throagh  the  richest 
part  of  India,  from  the  Gangee  to  the  PaHJdb.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  Prasii  is  a  GrMciaed  form  for 
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the  Sanscrit  nvMxu  (meaning  the  dwellera  in 
the  east).  (Boblen,  AUe  Indim,  L  p.  33;  Bitter, 
Erdhmde,  voL  v.  p.  460.)  [V.] 

PRA'SIAE  or  BRA'SIAE  (Jlfoaial,  Tbae.  Strsb. 
Aristoph. ;  IlfMiirk,  Sc;!.  p.  17;  Ftol.  iii.  17.  §  10: 
Bfaaui,  Pana.:  Eth.  Bfxuruin)!,  Pane.;  Upairuis, 
Staph.  B.),  a  town  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Lacooia, 
described  bj  Pansaniaa  as  the  farthest  of  the  Elea- 
thero-Laeonian  places  on  this  part  of  the  coast,  and 
as  distant  200  stadia  bj  sea  from  Cyphanta.  (Pans, 
iii  24.  §  3.)  SoyUz  (te.)  speaks  of  it  aa  a  dtj 
and  a  harbonr.  The  name  of  the  town  was  derived 
by  the  inliabitanta  £nxn  the  noise  of  the  waves 
{Bi>i(tir).  It  was  bamt  b;  the  Athenians  in  the 
second  jear  of  the  Pebponnesian  War,  B.  o.  430. 
(Tbnc.  ii.  56;  Aristoph.  Pac.  242.)  Also  in  B.  a 
414  the  Athenians,  in  conjunction  with  the  Afgives, 
ravaged  the  coast  near  Prasiae.  (Thoc.  vi.  105.) 
In  the  Macedonian  period  Prasiae,  with  other  La- 
conian  towns  nn  this  coast,  passed  into  the  hands  of 
the  Argives  (Poljb.  iv.  36);  whence  Stiabo  calls  it 
one  of  the  Argive  towns  (viiL  p.  368),  though  in 
another  passage  he  says  that  it  belonged  at  an 
earlier  period  to  the  Lacedaemonians  (viii.  p.  374). 
It  was  restored  to  Laconia  b;  Angnstus,  who  made 
it  one  of  the  Eleathero-Laconian  toims.  (Pans.  iii. 
21.  §  7,  iii-  24.  §  3.)  Among  the  cariosities  of 
Prasiae  Pansaniaa  mentioDS  a  cave  where  Ino  nnraed 
Dionjsns;  a  temple  of  Asdepios  and  another  of 
AcbUles,  and  a  small  promontocjr  tipoo  which  stood 
four  brazen  figures  not  more  than  a  foot  in  heighL 
(Pans.  iii.  24.  §§  4,  5.)  Leake  pUces  Pranae  at 
St.  Andrea  in  ^e  Thjreatis;  but  it  more  probably 
stood  at  Ti/r6,  which  is  the  site  assigned  to  it  by 
Bobhiye,  Roes,  and  Cnrtitis.  (Leake,  Mono,  vol.  ii. 
p.  484  ;  Boblaye,  Sicherchei,  $v.  p.  102 ;  Boss, 
Aeuen  tm  Pdoponnet,  p.  165;  Cnrtius,  Pehpon- 
naot,  ToL  iL  p^  806.  [See  VoL  L  pp.  727,  b., 
729.  a.] 

PRASLAE,  a  demm  in  Attica.  [VoL  L  p. 
331,  b.] 

PBASLA5  LACU&    [CKBCiiirns.] 

PBASIL     [Prabiaca.] 

PBASO'DES  SINUS  {ripaaMnt  K6\'mt,  PtoL 
v'li.  4.  §  4),  a  gulf  which  Ptolemy  pbces  on  the 
SW.  side  rf  the  isUnd  of  Taprabane  or  Ctglon.  Mq 
such  gulf  can  now  be  traced  npon  the  ootline  of  this 
island;  and  there  would  seem  to  be  some  canfnsiai 
between  the  gulf  and  a  sea  to  which  the  geogra- 
pher gives  the  same  name  of  Ilpaaiiiris,  and  which 
ne  makes  extend  along  the  parallel  between  the 
island  of  Mennthias  (Jlanabart')  and  the  Gvlfof 
«(iBi(viL2.  §  1).  [V.] 

PRASUM  PROMONTO'BIUM  (npinr  ixft^ 
riipwr,  fuA.  L  7.  §  2,  seq.,  viL  3.  §  6),  or  the  C. 
o/Lttit,  waa  a  headland  in  the  rqpon  &  of  HeroS, 
to  which  the  ancient  geogra]diers  gave  the  appella- 
tioa  of  Barbariea.  The  position  of  Pnsum  is  on- 
known  ;  for  it  is  impossible  to  identify  Prasom,  the 
Graen  Promontar7,  with  Cape  Ddgido,  I  e.  Cape 
Slender,  which,  as  the  name  implies,  is  a  mere  line 
upon  the  water.  Neither  is  it  certain  that  Prasom, 
althoogh  a  lofky  rock,  waa  a  portion  of  the  mwn- 
land  at  all,  inasmnoh  aa  the  coast  oCZingetar,  where 
Praaom  is  psobably  to  be  found,  is  dutingoisfaed 
alike  for  the  verdure  of  its  projections  and  the 
bright  green  isbuids  that  stretch  along  and  beyond 
tbun.  Moreover,  Agatheoierus  (p.  57)  and  Mar- 
danos  Heracleota  (ty.  Bvdton,  Geog.  Mm.  i,  p.  12) 
mention  a  sea  in  tliis  region  called,  from  its  ooloor, 
Prasodes,  the  Green.    The  coaat  and  Jslanda  tf 
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Ziagebar  derive  their  rich  verdant  appearance  ftm 
the  prevalence  of  the  bombyz  or  cotton-tne.  All 
that  is  known  of  Prasom  is  that  it  was  100  or  ISO 
miles  S.  of  the  headUnd  of  Rhapla,  lat.  4°  &,  and 
a  station  for  that  obscure  but  active  and  rano- 
neratii^  trade  which  Aegypt  under  the  Ptolenni 
and  the  Gaesara  carried  on  with  the  eastem  eo- 
poria  of  Africa.  (Cooley,  CItmiku  PCofaaqr  tmt 
iJte  JVifa,  pp.  88—90.)  [W.  R  D.] 

PBASUS.    [Pbauiw.] 

PRECIA'NI,  a  people  of  Aqoitania,  who  sur- 
rendered to  P.  Crasstis,  Caesar's  legatus  in  B.C. 
56.  We  know  nothing  about  them,  and  enn  the 
name  is  uncertain,  for  the  MSS.  write  it  in  serend 
difierent  ways.     (Caea.  B.  O.  iu.  27.)      [0.  L.] 

PRE'LICS  LACCS,  a  Uke  menticoed  only  bj 
Cicero  (^pro  Mil  27),  and  in  a  manner  that  awards 
no  indication  of  its  position.  But  it  is  probable  that 
it  is  the  same  which  is  called  Lacns  Aprilis  in  the 
Itineraries,  and  apparently  Prilis  by  PUny  [Apbius 
Lacus],  the  modem  Logo  di  CattigHone,  on  the 
coast  of  Etraria.    (Cluver. /(oi:  p.  474.)   [E.H3.] 

PREMinS.    [Pbdos.] 

PREPESIKTHUS  (Tiptw4<rt,9os),  an  island  ia 
the  Aegsean  sea,  one  of  the  smaller  Cydades,  lying 
between  Oliaras  and  Siphnos.  (Strab.  z.  p.  485; 
Plin.  iv.  12.  s.  22.) 

PRIA.    IQiUJactA,  p.  934,  b.] 

FBLANSU&     [Pbaesus.] 

PRIANTAS,  a  paople  of  Thrace,  on  the  Hdns. 
(Pirn.  iv.  II.  s.  18.)  Fotinger(voL  iiL  p.l076)a>B- 
jectures  that  they  may  have  iidiabitad  dw  tpuamir^ 
menti(Bied  by  Herodotoa  (viL  108).        [T.  H.  D.] 

PRU'PI  POBTUS  (npuhrOot  A./iV,  Pt«ii.  vii 
4.  §  3),  a  port  which  Ptolemy  places  on  the  NW. 
side  of  the  island  of  Taprobane  (Ceylon).  Mannert 
imagines  that  it  is  represented  by  the  pieseot  A'e- 
gomio.  The  name  may  not  nnnatnnlly  have  ansa 
fhan  the  Greeks  having  noticed  at  this  place  the 
prevalence  of  the  Lmgam  oc  Phallis  wonhipi     [V.] 

PBIA'PUS  (JOfloMot:  Eik.  IVuorqntr),  a  town 
of 'Mysia  -on  the  Piopootis,  situated  on  a  headland 
on  the  apor  of  Mount  Pityus.  Some  said  that  it 
was  a  colony  of  Miletua,  and  others  regarded  it  as  a 
settlement  (A  Cyzicns:  it  derived  its  name  finm  to 
worship  of  the  god  Priapua.  It  had  a  good  harboar, 
and  ruled  over  a  territory  which  produced  good 
wine.  (Strab.  xHL  p.  587;  ThtK^d-riii.  107;  Pcop. 
MeU,  i.  19;  Plin.  iv.  24,  v.  40;  Staph.  B.  a.  *.; 
Geogr.  Bav.  iL  18,  v.  19;  Arrian,  Anab.  L  12.  §  7.) 
Ruins  of  Priapos  still  exist  near  Karaboa.  (KdMr, 
WaiyiArten,  p.  425;  Basche,  Lex.  JVmo.  iv.  1. 
^61.)  [L.&] 

PBIE'NE  (Jlftttyri :  Eth.  Ilpiqm^s,  IlfMirwi), 
an  Ionian  dty,  near  the  coast  of  Caria,  on  tba  south- 
eastem  alope  of  Mount  Mycale,  and  on  a  Httls  linr 
called  GaoMO,  or  Gaesus.  It  had  originally  bees 
aitoated  on  the  sea-coast,  and  had  two  ports,  cos  d 
which  could  be  closed  (Scylax,  p.  37X  and  a  mall 
fleet  (Herod.  tL  6);  hot  at  the  time  vdien  Strabo 
wrote  (zii.  p.  579)  it  was  at  a  distance  of  40  ataifia 
from  the  sea,  in  oonsequenoe  of  the  great  allorial 
deposits  of  the  Haeander  at  its  mouth.  It  waa 
believed  to  have  been  originally  fbonded  by  Acpytaa, 
a  son  of  Neleus,  but  received  aftenrards  fH-'^T'*"' 
colonists  under  a  Boeotian  Philotas,  wfaeoee  it  was 
by  some  called  Cadme.  (Strab.  ziv.  ppw  633,  636; 
Paus.  vii.  2.  §  7;  Eostath.  ad  Dipt^g.  825:  Digg. 
LaSrt.  L  S.  2.)  But  notwithstanding  this  admiztore 
of  Boeotians,  Priene  was  one  of  the  twelve  Icnias 
cities  (Herod.  L  142;  AeliaD,  V.  B.  viii.  S;  Vitrsv 
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W.  1),  and  bsok  a  prominent  part  in  the  icGgtoos 
Mlepuiitie*  at  the  Paoionia.  (Strab.  xir.  p.  639.)  It 
ma  tlie  natiTe  place  of  (be  jAiilceopher  Bias,  one  of 
tin  seren  sages.  The  foUowing  are  the  chief  eir- 
cmntuces  known  of  its  histray.  It  was  conqnered 
bj  tin  Ljdian  king  Ardjs  (Herod,  i.  15),  and  when 
Croeena  was  overpowered  b;  Cynu,  Priene  also  «as 
rorad  with  the  other  Greek  towns  to  submit  te  the 
Feraiaiis.  (Herod,  i.  142.)  It  seems  to  haTe  been 
during  this  period  that  Priene  was  very  ill-naed  bj 
>  Persian  Taboles  and  Hiero,  one  of  its  own  citizens. 
(Pan.  L  e.)  After  this  tlie  town,  which  seems  to 
ban  man  and  more  lost  its  importance,  was  a  snb- 
JMt  of  contention  between  the  Milesians  and  Samians, 
wha  the  former,  <hi  being  defeated,  applied  for  as- 
sistance to  Athens.  (Thncyd.  i.  IIS.)  The  town 
contained  a  temple  of  Athena,  with  a  very  ancient 
•tatoe  of  the  goddess.  (Pans,  vii.  5.  §  3;  oomp, 
Polyb.  miiL  12;  Plin.  v.  31.)  There  still  exist 
nrj  beaatiful  remains  of  Priene  near  the  Turkish 
Tillage  of  Sanuoon ;  its  site  is  described  bj  Chandler 
(Tnmb,  p.  200,  &c.)  as  Mows:  "  It  was  seated 
oo  the  side  of  the  moontain,  fiat  beneath  fiat,  in 
lendalkn  to  the  edge  of  the  plain.  The  areas  art 
Inelkd,  and  the  commnnication  ia  preeerred  bj 
steps  cot  in  the  slopes.  The  whole  drctut  of  the 
*alt  of  the  city  is  standing,  besides  several  portions 
'  within  it  worthy  of  admiration  for  their  solidity  and 
Ixaaty."  Amtmg  these  remains  of  the  interior  are 
the  mhis  ot  the  temple  of  Athena,  which  are  figured 
in  the  loman  Antiiptitks,  p.  13,  Sec.  (Comp.  I^ake, 
iim  Jfipior,  pp.  239,  352;  Fellows,  Atia  Mm. 
t-  2S8,  &C.;  Baacfae,  La.  Num.  h.  I.  p.  55; 
BdtK -Doe*-.  JW  Aims.  ToL  iL  p.  636.)    [I..S.1 
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COIN  or  FBIZNI. 

Pklt'KKNXIM,  a  Uma  of  the  Yestiiu,  mentioned 
only  in  the  Tabula,  which  places  it  12  miles  fhim 
Pi&nm,  tlM  same  distance  from  Amitemnm,  and 
7  mike  fym  Aveia.  {Tab.  Petit)  But  the  roads 
in  this  district  are  given  in  so  oonftised  a  manner, 
that  notwithstanding  these  data  it  is  impossible 
to  fix  its  ute  with  any  certainty.  It  is  placed 
by  Botnanelli  (toL  iiL  p.  283)  in  the  neighboor- 
iKod  of  Aaergio,  but  this  is  little  more  than  con- 
jecture. [E.  H.  B.] 

PRMIS  MAGNA  and  PARVA  (Xlpl/us  iiiyoKti, 
Uflm,  luKfi,  PtoL  iv.  7.  §  19),  the  names  of  two 
towns  in  Aethiopa,  sitnated  npon  the  extreme  or 
right  bank  of  the  Nik.  Primis  Magna,  called 
amply  Primis  by  PBny  (iv.  29.  i.  36),  and  Prem- 
nia  (npq/u>ii)  "tij  Stn^  (xviL  p.  820),  was  taken 
by  the  Bomaa  commander  Petronlus  in  the  reign  of 
Aognstns.  After  taking  Premnis,  which  is  de- 
scribed as  a  Btnmg  pUice,  the  Boman  commander 
advanced  against  Napata.  (Strab.  L  e.)-  Ptolemy 
places  it  beyond  Nspata  and  jnst  above  MeroS. 
Hcoee  it  is  identified  with  Ihrim.  (Cnmp.  Kenrick, 
Andemt  Eggpt,  vol.  il  p.  464.) 

PRIHU'POLIS  (npvio^oXu,  Conctt.  Ckalced. 
pp.  127,  240;  fiUady  TpifioinroKa,  Hisrocl.  p.  682, 
aod  OfiaiwimoKtt,  ConcU.  Ephe$.  p.  628),  a  town 
in  Pampbylia,  the  later  name  of  hwssfovi.  (See 
Woaeling,  ad  Bieroel  p.  683.) 


PRINASSTTS  (IIfimir<r6s:  Etk.  Tlpiycarctit), 
a  town  in  Caria,  of  nnc^lain  site,  taken  by  Philip 
v.,  king  of  Macedonia,  and  known  also  by  its  ctnna 
(Polyb.  xvi.  II;  SUph.  B.  t.v.;  Sestini,  p.  89; 
Cramer,  Alia  Minor,  vol.  ii.  p.  217.) 

PRINOESSA,  an  ishuid  off  the  coast  of  Lencas, 
in  Acamania,  mentioned  only  by  Pliny  (iv.  12.  s. 
19). 
PRINDS.  [MAHnuKiA,  p.  264.] 
PRION  (Upita''),  a  moontain  in  the  ishmd  of 
Cos,  which  is  aboot  2760  feet  high.  (Plin.  v.  86.) 
From  a  scbolion  (ad  TheoariL  vii.  45)  it  might  be 
inferred  that  Oromedon  was  another  name  for 
Honnt  Prion ;  but  according  to  another  ancient  com- 
mentator Oromedon  was  either  a  surname  of  some 
divinity,  or  the  name  of  some  wealthy  and  power- 
fol  man.  [L.  S.] 

PRION  (np(o«»),  a  river  in  Arabia.  [Priokotus.] 
PRIOUOTUS  MONS  (XlpuinToy  Spot),  a  moon- 
tun  in  the  southern  part  of  Arabia,  in  the  territory 
of  the  Adramitae,  identified  by  Forster  with  Sat 
Broom,  a  headland  forming  the  termination  of  a 
mountain  chain  and  jutting  out  prominently  into 
the  ocean  in  long.  49°,  aboot  35  miles  NE.  of 
Mughda.  Prioo  was  a  river  flowing  into  the  sea 
near  this  promontory.  (PtoL  vi.  7.  §§  10,  13 ; 
Forster,  Arabia,  voL  ii.  p.  204,  seq.) 

PRISTA  (JlpurHi,  Ptol.  iii.  10.  §  10,  where, 
however,  some  read  Tipurr^;  called  in  the  Itin.  Ant. 
p.  222,  Sexantaprista ;  in  the  Not.  Imp.  Sexaginta 
Frista;  and  in  Procopius,  da  Aid.  iv.  11,  p.  307, 
*E{«vTiiir^(rra),  a  place  in  Moesia  Inferior,  on  the 
Danube,  the  station  of  the  5th  cohort  of  the  1st 
Legio  Ital.     Identified  with  Ruttdmck.  [T.  H.  D.] 
PKIVEBNUM  (JlftoUfPoy.  Eth.  Privemas  -Btis; 
Pipemo  Feceiio),  an  ancient  and  important  dty  of 
the  Volscians,  afterwards  included,  with  the  rest  of 
the  territory  of  that  people,  in  Latium,  in  the  more 
extended  sense  of  the  name.     It  was  sitnated  in  the 
Volscian  mountains,  or  Monti  Lepvm ;  bat  not,  like 
Setia  and  Norba,  on  the  firoit  towards  the  plain  of 
the  Pontine  Marshes,  but  at  some  distance  further 
back,  in  the  valley  of  the  Amasenns.     Virgil  repre- 
sents it  as  an  ancient  city  of  the  Volscians,  and  the 
residence  of  Metabns,  the  father  of  Camilla  (^en.  xi. 
540) ;  and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  it  was 
originally  a  dty  of  that  people.      Its  name  is  not 
indeed  mentioned  during  any  of  the  earlier  wars  of 
the  Volsdans  against  Rome  ;  but  on  these  occasions 
the  name  of  the  people  is  generally  given  collectively, 
and  the  brunt  of  tiie  war  naturally  fell  upon  those 
cities  which  more  immediately  adjoined  the  frontiers 
of  Latinm.    When  the  name  of  Priveranm  first  ap- 
pears in  history  it  is  as  a  dty  of  considerable  power 
and  importance,  holding  an  independent  position,  and 
able  not  only  to  engage  in,  but  to  sustain,  a  war 
against  Rome  single-handed.     In  B.  c.  358  the  Pri- 
vemates  drew  npon  themselves  the  hostility  of  Rome 
by  plnndering  the  hmds  of  the  Roman  oolonbts  who 
had  been  recently  settled  in  the  Pontine  Plains.   The 
next  year  they  were  attacked  by  the  consul  C.  Mar- 
dos,  thdr  forces  defeated  in  the  field,  and  they  them- 
sdves  compelled  to  submit  (Liv.  viL  15, 16).     But 
though  their  submission  is  represented  as  an  nncon- 
diticmal   surrender  (deditio),    they  certainly    con- 
tinued to  form  an  independent  and  even  power^l 
state,  and  only  a  few  years  afterwards  again  ventured 
to  attack  the  Roman  colonies  of  Norbi  and  Setia, 
for  which  they  were  speedily  ponished  by  the  consul 
C.  Plantius  :  their  dty  ia  said  to  have  been  taken, 
and  two-thirds  of  their  territory  forfdted.    (Id.  vii. 
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42,  viii,  ].)  This  was  soon  after  divided  among  the 
Bcinan  plebeians.  (Id.viiLll.)  The;  do  not  ap- 
pear to  have  taken  any  part  in  the  general  war  of  the 
Latins  and  Campanians  against  Rome  ;  bat  in  B.  o. 
327  the  Prireniates  again  took  up  arms  single- 
handed,  with  only  the  assistance  of  a  few  of  the  Fun- 
dani.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  war  was  deemed  of 
sufficient  importance  to  employ  two  consular  armies; 
and  it  was  not  till  after  a  long  siege  that  Priver- 
nnm  was  reduced  by  C.  Pkutios,  the  oonsol  of  the 
following  year.  The  walls  of  the  city  were  destroyed, 
and  the  leaders  of  the  defection  severely  pnniahed  ; 
but  the  rest  of  the  people  were  admitted  to  the  Ro- 
man citizenship, — probably,  however,  in  the  6rst  in- 
stance without  the  right  of  suffrage,  though  this  also 
must  have  been  granted  them  in  the  year  B.  c.  316, 
when  the  Ufentine  tribe  was  constituted,  of  which 
Privemum  was  the  chief  town.  (Liv.  viii.  19 — 21, 
ix.  20;  FatL  Capit.;  Val.  Max.  vl  3.  §  I ;  Festns, 
t.  V.  U/entiaa ;  Niebahr,  vol.  iii.  p.  1 76.)  According 
to  Festus  (p.  233)  it  became  a  Praefectors  ;  but 
notwithstanding  this  subordinate  condition  (which 
was  perhaps  confined  to^  the  short  period  bdTore  it 
attained  the  full  franchise),  it  seems  to  have  been  a 
flourishing  municipal  town  under  the  Roman  govern- 
ment. Its  territory  was  one  of  those  which  the 
agrarian  law  of  Servilius  Rullos  proposed  to  assign 
to  the  Roman  populace  (Cic.  de  Leg.  Agr.  iL  25); 
but  though  it  escaped  upon  this  occasion,  it  sub- 
sequently received  a  military  colony  (Z.t6.  Coim.  p. 
236).  The  period  of  this  is  anoertain :  according 
to  Zumpt  (lis  Colon,  p.  401)  it  probably  did  not 
take  place  till  the  reign  of  Trajan.  In  inscriptions 
it  bears  the  title  of  a  colony ;  though  others  term  it 
a  mnnicipinm  ;  and  neither  Pliny  nor  Ptolemy  assign 
it  the  rank  of  a  colony.  (Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  9 ;  Ptol.  iii. 
1.  §  63;  Zumpt,  i,  c.)  It  was  noted,  as  well  as  the 
neighbouring  Setia,  for  the  excellence  of  its  wins 
(Plin.  xiv.  6.  s.  8) ;  but  we  hear  little  of  Priveraum 
under  the  Roman  Empire,  and  have  no  subsequent 
account  of  its  fate.  From  its  secluded  position,  no 
mention  occurs  of  it  in  the  Itineraries.  The  rains  of 
the  ancient  city,  which  according  to  Cluverius  are 
considerable,  are  ntuated  about  2  miles  K.  of  the 
modem  iSpemo,  on  the  site  still  called  Pipeno 
Vecchio.  The  period  or  occasion  of  the  abandonment 
of  the  ancient  site, is  unknown;  but  it  is  certainly 
erroneoas  to  connect  it  with  a  great  earthquake  whidi 
is  alluded  to  by  Cicero  as  talong  pbwx  at  Privemum 
(Cic  d»  JMv.  i.  43).  On  that  occasion,  we  are  told, 
the  earth  sank  down  to  agreat  depth, — a  phenomenon 
which  may  have  given  rise  to  a  remarkable  chasm 
or  cavity  still  visible  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pipemo. 
The  ancient  city  was  more  probably  deserted  in  con- 
sequence of  the  ravages  of  the  Saracens  in  the  tenth 
century,  from  which  all  this  part  of  Latium  suffered 
severely  (Rampoldi,  Corografia  cT  Italia,  voL  iiL  p. 
258),  and  the  mhabitsnts  sought  refuge  in  more 
elevated  and  secure  positions,  such  as  that  of  the 
modem  town  of  Pipervo.  [£.  U.  B.] 

PROBALINTHUS.     [Makatbos.] 
PROBA'TIA.     [BOKOTU,  p.  412,  b.] 
PROCERASTIS,    the    more   ancient   name    of 
Chau^edoic,  according  to  Pliny  (v.  32.  s.  43). 

PRO'CHYTA  (npoj(yn):  Procida),  a  small 
ishind  off  the  coast  of  Campania,  situated  between 
Cape  Misennm  (from  which  it  is  distant  leas  than  3 
miles)  and  the  larger  island  of  Aenaria  or  Itchia. 
In  common  with  toe  Utter  it  is  of  volcanic  form- 
ation, and  appears  to  have  been  subject  in  ancient 
times  to  frequent  earthquakes.     Pliny  and  Strabo 
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even  tell  as  that  it  was  a  mere  fragment  bnkn  off 
from  the  neighbouring  island  of  Aenaria  by  one  of 
the  violent  convulsions  of  nature  to  which  it  wa 
subject  But  this  sutement  certainly  has  m  his- 
torical foundation,  any  more  than  another,  also  re- 
corded by  Pliny,  that  both,  islands  had  beoi  thnmi 
up  by  volcanic  action  from  beneath  the  set.  Soch 
an  event,  however  true  as  a  geological  infenon, 
must  have  long  preceded  the  historical  en.  (Strab; 
i.  p.  60,  u.  p.  123,  V.  pp.  248, 258 ;  Plin.  il  88.) 
The  same  phenomena  led  the  poets  to  asaniats 
Prochyta  with  Aenaria  or  Inarime,  in  connectiiai 
with  the  fable  of  the  giant  Typhoens  [Aexabu|; 
and  Silins  Ilalicns  even  assigned  it  a  giant  of  ia 
own,  Munas.  (Vlig.  Aen.  ix.  715;  SiL  ItaL  viii 
542,  xiL  147 ;  Ovid.  Me*,  xiv.  89.) 

Viigil's  epithet  of  "  Prochyta  alta'  is  less  tp|<«- 
priate  than  nsnal, — the  island,  though  girt  with 
perpendicular  cliffi,  being  flat  and  low,  as  compand 
either  with  Itehia  or  the  neighbouring  headlnd  of 
Hisenum.  There  does  not  appear  to  have  bean  any 
town  on  the  isbmd  in  ancient  times.  Siatuis  {SSk. 
ii.  276)  terms  it  a  rugged  island,  and  Juvenal  {Sat. 
iii.  5)  speaks  of  it  as  a  wretcheil  and  lonely  place 
of  residence.  At  the  present  day,  on  the  ocotnuy, 
it  is  one  of  the  nKMt  fertile  and  flourishing  sptM 
in  the  KeapoUtan  dominiims,  its  whole  aiea  being 
cultivated  like  a  garden  and  supporting  a  popo-  • 
lation  of  4000  inh^itants.  It  is  distant  between  2 
and  3  miles  from  Cape  Misenum,  but  only  aboat 
a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  nearest  point  U  the 
mainland,  which  is  now  known  as  the  Uaiiie  H 
Procida.  [E.  H.  B.] 

PBOCONNE'SUS  (J\foitiiirrtaoi,  or  Wfoudinrt- 
iros  in  Zosim.  ii.  30,  and  Hierocl.  p.  662),  an  island 
in  the  western  part  of  the  Prepontis,  between  Prispos 
and  Cyiicus,  and  not,  as  Strabo  (xiii.  p.  589)  has 
it,  between  Parium  and  Piiapus.  The  island  vis 
particalarly  celebrated  for  its  rich  marble  qosiries, 
which  supplied  most  of  the  neighbouring  towns,  snd 
especially  Cyzieus,  with  the  materials  fbr  their 
public  bnildings;  the  palace  of  Mansolus,  also,  ma 
built  of  this  marble,  which  was  white  mtenDimd 
with  black  streaks.  (Vilmr.  iL  8.)  The  idaad 
contained  in  its  south-western  part  a  town  of  the 
same  name,  of  which  Aristeas,  the  poet  of  the  Ari- 
maspeis,  was  a  native.  (Herod,  iv.  14 ;  oamf.  Scylsx, 
p.  35 ;  Strab.  L  c.)  This  town,  which  was  a  ookoy 
of  the  Milesians  (Strab.  xil  p.  587),  was  bust  by  a 
Phoenician  fleet,  acting  under  the  orders  «f  Uog 
Darins.  (Herod,  vi.  33.)  Strabo  distiagoishs  be- 
tween old  and  new  Proconnesus;  and  Scylax.  besides 
Proconnesus,  notices  another  island  called  Elapho- 
nesus,  with  a  good  harbour.  Pliny  (v.  44)  and  tbe 
Scholiast  on  ApoUonius  Rhodius  (ii.  278)  consider 
El^>honesns  only  as  snother  name  for  Pnconnesas; 
but  Elapbcneaos  was  unquestionably  a  distinct  ishnd, 
situated  a  little  to  the  south  of  Proconnesos.  Tbe 
inhabitants  of  Cyzicos,  at  a  time  which  we  cannot 
ascertain,  forced  the  Pioconnesians  to  dwell  togetha 
with  them,  and  transferred  tlie  statue  of  tbe  goddes 
Dindymene  to  their  own  city.  (Pans.  viiL  46.  §  2.) 
The  island  of  Proconnesus  is  mentioned  as  a  bisbopric 
in  the  ecclesiastical  historians  and  the  acta  of  tin 
Council  of  Chalcedon.  The  celebrity  of  its  maiUe 
quarries  has  changed  its  ancient  name  into  Hermtn 
or  Marmora;  whence  the  whole  of  the  Propootis  is 
now  called  the  Sea  qfMarwtora.  Respectiog  sonr 
autonomoos  coins  of  ProcoDnesQs,  see  Scatim,  i/ea 
Vet.  p.  75.  [L.&] 

PROERNA  (Tlpitpra},  a  town  of  Phtbiotis,  il 
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Tbenlr  (Stnb.  ix.  p.  434),  whkb  Stepbaniu  B. 
writes  Prauna  (TlfoifPa),  aod  calls  bj  mistake  a 
towii  of  the  Haliuu.  In  b.  c.  191  Proema,  which 
lad  been  tiJien  bj  Antioclins,  Was  recoreted  by  the 
consnl  Acilios.  (Lr7.  zxsvi.  14.)  We  leam  from 
thn  passage  cf  Uvy  that  Proems  stood  between 
Piuu&iJiu  tod  Tbanmaci,  and  it  is  accordingly 
pheed  by  Leake  at  Qkyotkihutro.  {Northern 
Gntce,  ToL  i.  p.  459.) 

PBOLA'QUEUM  (Pioraco),  a  villaire  or  station 
OD  the  branch  of  the  Via  Flaminia  which  crossed  the 
Apennines  from  Muceria  (Noeera)  to  Septempeda 
(&  Saerim).  It  was  atoated  at  the  foot  of  the 
pass  on  the  £.  side  of  the  mountains,  and  evidently 
dtfired  its  name  from  its  being  at  tfae  outflow  of  a 
amall  lake  trhich  discharges  its  waters  into  the  Po- 
teiaa,  Cluferins  speaks  of  the  lake  as  still  existing 
in  his  time:  it  is  not  marked  on  modem  maps,  bnt 
the  Tillage  of  Pioraoo  still  preserves  the  traces  of 
the  andeot  name.  The  Itineraiy  reckons  16  M.  P. 
(ram  Kuceria  to  Prolaqaeom,  and  15  from  thence  to 
Septempeda.  (Itm.  Ant,  p.  312;  Clover.  luU.  p. 
614.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

PEO'MONA  (Uptiitom,  Appian,  Jllyr.  12, 2—5 
—28 ;  PetU.  ToA. ;  Geogr.  Ray.  iv.  1 6),  a  town  of  the 
Libnmi,  aitnated  on  a  hill,  aod,  in  addition  to  its 
nstoral  defences  strongly  fintifled.  OctaTianns,  in 
the  campaign  of  B.  c.  34,  sorronnded  it  and  the  ad- 
JMent  rocky  heights  with  a  wall  for  the  space  of  40 
stadia,  and  defeating  Temimos,  who  had  come  to  its 
relief  forced  an  entrance  into  the  town,  and  obliged 
the  enemy  to  evacuate  the  citadel.  There  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  Proraona  stood  on  the  skirts 
of  the  craggy  bills,  which,  with  the  neighbonring 
district,  now  bear  the  name  of  Promina.  As  the 
Pestinger  Table  places  it  oo  the  mad  from  Bnmum 
to  Salona,  it  mnst  be  looked  for  on  the  SW.  side  of 
the  mountain  of  iVomana,  in  the  direction  of  Dorvaa. 
(Wilkinson,  Dalmaiia,  vol.  L  p.  206.)  \Z  B.I.] 
PSONAEA.  [NBaasA.] 
PBONI,  PBOSKI,  or  PRONE'SDS  (Upimn, 
PoL;  n^onuM,  Tfanc;  IlfMM^ar,  Strab.),  one  of 
the  four  towns  of  Ce(diallenia,  utoated  upon  the 
»Dth.«astem  coast.  Together  with  the  other  towns 
of  Cephallenia  it  joined  the  Athenian  alliance  in 
R.  c  431.  (Thoc.  ii.  30.)  It  is  described  by 
Poiybins  as  a  small  fortress;  bnt  it  was  so  difficnlt 
to  beside  that  Philip  did  not  ventors  to  attack 
it,  bnt  sailed  against  Pale.  (PoL  t.  3.)  [Pale.] 
Lify,  in  his  acconnt  of  the  surrender  of  Cephallenia 
to  the  Romans  in  B.  c.  189,  speaks  of  the  Keiiiotse, 
Cnuiii,  Palenses,  and  Samad.  Now  as  we  know 
that  Proni  was  one  of  the  four  towns  of  Cephallenia, 
it  is  probable  that  Neaiotas  is  a  fiilse  reading  for 
Pmesiotae,  which  would  be  the  ethnic  form  of 
Pnnesns,  the  name  of  the  town  in  Strabo  (x.  p. 
45S).  Proni  or  Pronesus  was  one  of  the  three 
towns  which  continued  to  exist  in  the  island  after 
the  destmction  of  Same.  (Comp.  Plin.  iv.  12.  s.  19.) 
The  lemains  of  Proni  are  fbimd  not  far  above  the 
(lure  of  LimMa,  a  harbour  about  3  miles  to  the 
Mrthward  of  C.  Kapri,  (Leake,  Northern  Greece, 
vol.  iiL  p,  66.) 
PBOPHTHA'STA.  [Drakoiaka.] 
PEOPONTIS  (npovorrh:  Sea  of  Marmora), 
the  sea  between  Thrace  and  Asia  Minor,  forming  an 
intennediata  sea  between  the  Aegean  and  the 
Eaxine,  with  the  latter  of  which  it  communicates 
through  the  narrow  strait  of  the  Threcian  Bosporus, 
and  with  the  former  tbrongb  the  Hellespont  Its 
acdmt  ojune  Fiopootis  describes  it  as  "  the  sea  be- 
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fbre  the  entrance  of  the  Pcmtos  "  or  Enxine;  while  its 
modern  name  is  derived  from  the  island  cf  Af an/uim, 
the  ancient  Prooonnesos,  near  the  western  entrance 
of  the  sea.  (Appol.  dt  Mimd,  p.  6;  Stepli.  B.  t.  v. 
npowoKTff.)  The  first  authors  who  mention  the  Pro- 
pontis  under  this  name  are  Aeschylus  {Pert.  876), 
Herodotus  (iv.  85),  and  Scylax  (pp.  28,  35);  and 
Herodotos  seems  even  to  have  made  an  accurate 
measurement  of  this  sea,  of  which  he  states  the  length, 
to  be  1 400  stadia,  and  the  breadth  500.  Later  writers 
such  as  Strabo  (iL  p.  125)  and  Agathemems  (ii, 
14),  abandoning  the  correct  view  of  their  prede- 
cessor, state  that  the  breadth  of  the  Propontis  is 
almost  equal  to  its  length,  although,  assuming  the 
Propontis  to  extend  as  for  as  Byzantinm,  they 
indnde  in  its  length  a  portion  of  the  Thracian 
Bosporus.  Modem  gec^raphers  reckon  about  120 
miles  from  one  strait  to  the  other,  while  the  greatest 
breadth  of  the  Propontis  from  the  European  to  the 
Asiatic  coast  does  not  exceed  40  miles.  The  form 
of  tfae  Propontis  would  be  nearly  oval,  were  it  not 
that  in  its  south-eastern  part  Mt.  Arganthonlus 
with  the  promontory  of  Poseidion  forms  two  deep 
bays,  that  of  Astacus  [SikusAstacencs]  and  that 
of  Cius  [CiASus  SiMUs].  The  most  important 
cities  on  the  coasts  of  the  Propontis  are :  Pebin- 
THU8,  Skltmbbia,  BrzAHTnm,  Chaujbdoh, 
Astacus,  Cius,  and  Ctzicus.  In  the  south-west 
there  aro  several  islands,  as  PBooomESus,  OPHioaA, 
and  Alonb  :  at  the  eastern  extremity,  south  of 
Chalcedon,  there  is  a  group  of  small  islands  called 
Demoniiesi,  while  one  small  island,  Besbicus,  is  situ- 
ated in  front  of  the  bay  of  Cius.  (Comp.  Poly  b.  iv.  39, 
42;  Strab.  xii;  p.  574,  sii.  pp.  563,  583;  Ptol.  t. 
2.  §  I,  vii.  5.  §  3,  viu.  11.  §  2, 17.  §  2;  Agath.  i. 
13;  Dionys.  Per.  137;  Pomp.  Mela,  i.  I,  3,  19,  ii. 
2.  7;  Plin.  iv.  24,  v.  40;  Kruse,  Ueber  Herodott 
Aiumetiung  dee  Pontes  £tunmu,  cfc.,  Breslan, 
1820.)  [L.  S.] 

PRCSCHITM  (Xlpiffxiov :  Eth.  Tl/mrx'*^),  » 
town  of  Aetolia,  between  the  Achelous  and  the  Evenns, 
is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  the  Aeolians  when 
they  removed  from  the  Homeric  Pylene  higher  up 
into  the  country.  [Pylknk.]  Proschium  iUso  Uid 
claim  to  high  antiquity,  since  it  possessed  a  shrine 
said  to  have  been  dedicated  by  Hercules  to  his  cnp- 
bearer  Cyathns,  whom  he  had  unintentionally  slam. 
It  is  char,  from  a  narrative  of  Thacydides,  that 
Proechiom  lay  west  of  Calydon  and  Plenron,  and  at 
no  great  distance  from  the  Achelous.  Leake  places 
it  on  the  western  part  of  Ut.  Zygot  (the  ancient 
Aracynthns),  near  tlie  monastery  of  St.  George  be- 
tweeni4n(ito^and.ilfl;^2oil(u(ro.  (Strab.  x.  p.  451; 
Athen.  x.  p.  41 1,a.;  Thuc.  iil  102,  106;  Steph.  B. 
<,r.;  Leake,  NorAem  Greece,  vol.  i.  p.  119.) 

PE0SE1&     [Abcabia,  p.  192,  b.  No;  7.] 

PROSOLENE.      [POBDOSEI-EME.] 

PBOSPALTA.  [Attica,  p.  332,  a.] 
PROSYMNA  (Jlpoavima :  Eth.  Tlpoovftyduit, 
Steph.  B.  t.  v.),  an  ancient  town  in  the  Ar;gaa,  in 
whoee  territory  the  celebrated  Heraenm,  or  temple 
of  Hera,  stood.  (Strab.  viii.  p.  373).  Statins  gives 
it  the  epithet  "celsa"  (Theb.  iv.  44).  Pansanias 
(ii.  17.  §  2)  mentions  only  a  district  of  this  naWe. 
(Leake,  Peloponnetiaca,  pp.  264,  269.)  [See  Vol. 
I.  pp.  206,  207.] 

PBOTA  (npSro),  one  of  a  group  of  small  islands 
in  the  east  <^  the  Propontis,  not  far  from  Chalcedon. 
(Steph.  B.  t.v.  XaAnrrit.)  Its  distance  from  Chal- 
citis  was  40  stadia,  and  it  is  said  still  to  bear  the 
Dime  cf  Prote.  [L.  S.] 
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PROTE  (tlf)^).  1.  An  ultnd  off  the  wntani 
eoast  of  MsaaenU.     [Sea  Vol.  IL  p.  342,  b.] 

S.  One  of  the  Stoedudes  off  the  aontheni  coeit 
of  Gaol.     [Stokchadbs.] 

PBOTUNICA,  a  place  in  Bithjnia,  on  the  road 
(ram  Micaea  to  AnoTra.  (/<«•.  Hierot.  p.  973.)  It 
in  poesiblj  the  same  pUce  as  Frotomaoae  (Ilfmro^uE- 
Kpai)  mentioned  Vj  Ptolemy  (t.  1.  §  13).     [L.  &] 

PBOVI'NCIA.  The  part  of  OaUia  which  bordered 
on  Italj  and  was  boonded  on  the  eoath  by  the  Medi- 
terranean was  Gallia  Prorincia  (Caes.  B.  G.  i.  19), 
a  term  bj  which  Caesar  sometimes  distinguishes 
this  part  of  Gallia  from  the  rest,  which  he  calls 
•'omnia  6allU''(£.0.LI)  or  "tota  QaUia"(B.C. 
vii.  66).  The  Provincia  in  Caesar's  time  was  boonded 
00  the  north  by  the  Rhone  from  the  western  extremitj 
of  the  Lacus  Lemannns  (Late  of  Qeneea)  to  the 
junction  of  the  lOuma  and  the  Sa6ne.  Genera,  which 
belonged  to  the  Allobroges,  was  the  furthest  town  in 
that  direction  [Genbva].  Along  the  eoatbem  side 
of  the  Lake  of  Gtneva  the  limit  was  the  boanda:7 
between  the  Allobroges  who  were  in  the  Prorinda 
and  the  Mantuates  who  were  not  (fi.  6.  iii.  6.) 
The  Alps  were  the  eastern  boondary.  Ocelum 
[Ocblom]  was  in  the  Citerior  Provinda  or  Gallia 
Cittlpina,  and  the  oonntij  of  the  Vocontii  was  in 
the  interior  ProruKia  or  in  the  Prorinda  Gallia 
(fi.  G.  L  10).  On  the  west  the  Hons  Cevenna 
(  enemies)  soothward  from  thelaUtode  of  Lngdunnm 
(,LfO»)  was  thebonndaiy.  The  Volcaa  Arecomici 
were  within  the  Pnmncia,  and  also  the  towns  of 
Karbo  (Ar<ir6omM),  Carcaso  (rorcoMow),  and  To- 
losa  (^Touloute),  as  we  see  from  a  passage  in  Caesar 
(jB.  a.  iii.  20).  Part  of  the  Ruteni,  called  Provin- 
cisles  (£.  O.  TIL  7),  were  in  the  Prorinda;  and  also 
the  Helrii,  who  were  separated  from  the  Arremi  hj 
the  Cerenna  {B.  G.  rii.  8).  The  Rateni  who  were 
not  in  the  Prorinda,  the  Gabali,  Nitiobriges,  and 
Cadnrd  bordered  on  it  on  the  west. 

The  Roman  troops  were  in  this  conntrj  doting  the 
Seoond  Punic  War  when  Hannibal  was  on  bis  road 
to  Italy;  but  the  Romans  first  got  a  footing  there 
throogh  the  people  of  Hassilia,  who  called  for  thdr 
help  B.0. 154.  In  B.C.  122  the  Romans  made  a 
settlement.  Aquae  Sextiae  (,Aix),  which  we  may 
consider  to  be  the  commencement  of  their  ocenpation 
of  the  oonntry  east  of  the  Rhone.  [Galua,  Vol.  L 
p.  953.]  The  oonqnest  of  the  Salyes  and  Vocontii, 
and  of  the  AUobFOgee,  gare  the  Romans  all  the 
country  (u  the  east  side  ci  the  Rhone.  The  settle- 
ment of  Natho  (Narbotme)  m  b.  c.  118,  near  the 
border  of  Spain  and  in  a  position  which  gare  easy 
access  to  the  basin  of  the  Garomte,  secured  the  Bo- 
man  dominion  on  the  west  side  of  the  Rhone  an  &r 
as  the  Pyrenees.  But  the  Romans  had  many  a  bloody 
battle  to  fight  before  they  were  safe  on  Gallic  ground. 
The  capture  of  Tolosa  {Touloute)  in  the  eountiy  of 
the  Volcae  Tectosages  by  the  consul  Q.  Serrilios 
Caepio  (b.  o.  106)  extended  the  limits  al  the  Pro- 
rinda as  far  as  this  rich  town.  (Dion  Csss.  Fr.  97, 
&0.)  But  the  Roman  dominim  was  not  safe  eren  in 
B.  o.  58,  when  the  proconsul  Caesar  recdred  Gallia 
as  one  of  his  prorinces.  His  subjugation  of  all  Gallia 
finally  secorMl  tlie  Romans  on  that  side.  [VoL  I.  f. 
954,  &c] 

In  the  dirision  of  all  Gallia  by  Angtistos  the 
Prorinda  retained  its  limits  pretty  nearly :  and  it  was 
from  this  time  generally  called  Narbonends  Prorinda, 
and  sometimes  Gallia  Braccata.  The  names  which 
occur  in  the  Greek  writers  are:  Kt^TayaKarta  Nop- 
tourtiala  (PtoL  ii.  10.  §  I),  t>  NooSwiwris,  roAorui 
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4  Umptmmiaia,  and  4  roXorCa  4  "^  Vftin, 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  name  Bnccala  «  Bn- 
cata  is  derired  from  the  dress  of  the  GaOi  ("eos  hie 
sagatos  bracatasquerersari,"  C\D.proF<mtm,t.  li), 
and  the  word  "braca  "  is  Cdtie. 

Strabo  (ir.  p.  178)  says  that  the  form  of  the 
Narbooeoais  resembles  that  of  a  parallelogram  ;  tnt 
his  comparisco  is  of  no  use,  and  it  is  fonaded  oo  u 
erroneous  notioo  of  the  positiaa  of  the  Fyieuea 
[VoL  I.  p.  949.]  Ftdemy  determines  the  eastn 
boundary  of  the  Prorinda  by  the  west  side  of  tha 
Alps,  fi?om  Hons  Adnlas  (peilu4»  Mml  St.  GoOurS) 
to  the  month  of  the  Vams  O^o''),  whidi  sepanteii 
Narbooensis  from  Italia.  Part  of  the  soDtheni 
boundary  was  formed  by  that  part  of  the  Pynotei 
which  extended  from  the  boundary  of  Aqnitsnia  to 
the  promontofy  co  the  Heditemsnean  when  the 
temple  of  Vaons  stood,  by  which  Ptolemy  mems 
Cap  Crenx  [Portds  Vkxkbis].  The  rest  of  the 
southern  boundary  was  the  lea,  bvm  the  Aphrodisun 
to  the  month  of  the  Var.  The  weslem  boonlny 
remained  as  it  was  in  the  time  of  Caesar,  as  it  seems ; 
for  Carcaso  and  Tolosa  are  placed  in  Narfaonoii 
by  Ptolemy  and  Pliny  (iii.  c.  4).  Ptolemy  placet 
Lugdunum  or  Conrenae,  which  is  on  the  GornsM 
and  near  the  Pyrenees,  within  the  limits  of  Aqiitami, 
and  he  mentions  no  place  in  Aqnitania  east  of  Lng- 
dunnm [CoKyzHAB].  East  of  the  Conrente  sad 
at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees  were  the  Ccnsoiani,  [nt 
of  whom  were  probably  in  Aqnitania  and  ]att  is 
Narbooensis  [Cohsokasi].  The  western  bonndsiy 
of  Narbooensis  therefore  ran  from  the  Pyrema 
northwards,  and  passed  west  of  Toulomt.  Peihafs 
it  was  oootinned  northwards  to  the  Tsmis  iTan). 
We  cannot  determine  the  pdnt  where  the  Civmm 
became  the  boundary ;  but  if  part  of  the  Boteoi  wen 
still  in  the  Narbonensis,  the  boondaiy  may  bare  ru 
along  the  Tarn  to  the  Ctvamet  and  the  Hoiv  Le- 
sura,  one  of  the  highest  points  of  the  ruge  (U 
Loan).  From  the  Lotire  northwards  the  mooittaiii 
country  borders  the  Rhone  as  far  as  Logdnnon, 
which  was  not  in  Narbooensis.  The  northern  booni- 
aiy  of  Narbonensis  fan  along  the  Rhone  from  Lug- 
dunum to  Genera  at  the  west  end  of  the  Lenta 
Uke.  Pliny  mentions  the  Gehenna  (Cebenna)  tod 
the  Jnra  as  aortham  boundaries  of  the  Prarisctt ; 
bat  his  notion  of  the  direction  of  the  Jnra  was  not 
exact,  though  it  is  true  that  the  range  tondies  a  put 
ofthenotbembonndaty.  Ptolemy  makes  the  Adalss 
the  soothem  limit  d  the  eastern  boundary  of  Belgia 
(ii.  9.  §  5);  and  Adulas  is  also  the  nortbeni  Ihsit  of 
the  eastern  boundary  of  Narbonensis.  The  soothem 
boundary  of  Belgica  from  the  Adulas  westward  vit 
the  northern  boundary  of  Narbonensis.  It  it  difBcsIt 
to  eay  whether  the  geographer  is  making  a  boondaiy 
of  his  own  or  following  an  administratiTe  diriska ; 
but  we  may  certainly  condude  that  the  NarixxHOBS 
contained  the  upper  ralley  of  the  Rhone  (the  Vabm), 
for  the  Bernese  Alps  which  form  the  northtra  tide 
of  this  great  ralley  are  a  natural  boundary,  and  the 
Helretii  were  not  in  the  Yalait  [Hkltktii].  We 
may  conclude  then  that  the  Sednni,  Venjcri,  and 
Nantuates,  who  were  not  within  the  Prorinda  as 
defined  by  Caesar,  rrere  within  the  Cnuts  of  the 
Narbonensis.  One  of  the  common  roods  to  Italy 
was  from  Octodurus  (^Martigiig  in  the  Fofau) 
orer  the  Alpis  Pennina  (Great  St.  Bernard).  The 
Narbonensis  is  thus  a  natural  dirisiw  oampfebend- 
isg  the  upper  valley  of  the  Rhone,  the  Leman  lake 
and  the  conntries  south  of  it  to  the  Alps,  the  coontry 
on  the  sooth  aide  of  the  Rhone  fram  the  Iska  to 
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Vgrm,  und  the  coantry  sonth  of  l^fm.  The  part  of 
the  ProriDcia  aoatb  of  Vgon  is  a  TaUej  between  the 
Alpe  oo  the  east  and  Uie  Civmua  oo  the  weet, 
which  beoomes  wider  as  we  advance  aoatb.  On  the 
•■at  side  the  lower  Alps  and  the  Alpine  rallejs  corer 
s  huge  part  of  the  coontry.  On  the  west,  the  Ci- 
vemtt*  and  the  lower  ranges  connected  with  them 
kare  a  Tei7  narrow  tract  between  the  Rhone  and  the 
moontaios  till  we  come  to  the  latitude  of  ^n^noii  and 
Himet.  The  aoothern  part  of  the  Rhone  rallej 
between  Uuailia  and  the  r^ienees  contains  a  hu^ 
extent  of  lore]  conntry.  The  aoothern  part  of  this 
great  valley  is  more  Italian  than  Gallic  in  position, 
climate,  and  products.  The  Bhcne,  which  cuts  it 
into  two  parts,  has  nameroos  branches  which  join  it 
from  the  Alps  ;  but  the  mountain  streams  which 
flow  into  it  &om  the  Civtmut  are  few  [Brooamus]. 

The  rivers  of  the  Prorinda  west  of  the  Bhoos 
flow  from  the  Ctvamu  and  from  the  Pyrenees  into 
the  Mediterranean.  They  are  all  comparatively  small. 
The  Claastns  of  Avienns  is  probably  the  CoMUmm, 
so  &r  as  we  can  conclode  from  the  name  ;  tbe  Ledus 
is  the  Lez,  which  flows  by  MontpeUier ;  the  Arauris 
(Binmb)  flows  past  A^the  (.Agde);  the  Libria  or 
liria  may  be  the  Livnm  [LiBRLa]  ;  the  Obris  or 
Orbis  (<M«):  the  Msrbo  or  Atax  (,Awk).  which 
passes  Narioma  ;  the  Bosdoo  or  Tetis  (.Tet),  and 
the  Tiehis  (7V4),  which  enters  the  Mediterranean 
a  few  miles  north  of  Portns  Veneris  (Port  Vendn). 
Betweao  the  Var  and  the  Rhone  there  are  very  few 
streaim,  fer  the  form  of  the  sorbce  is  soch  that 
nearly  all  the  draina|(e  runs  into  tbe  Rhone.  There 
is  the  Argentens  (Argauy,  and  a  few  iosij^firant 
atreama  twtween  the  Argentons  and  the  delta  of  the 
Rhone. 

The  extreme  western  part  of  the  Provincia  oom- 
prefaends  a  portion  of  the  basin  of  the  Gartmae, 
fer  Totdoutt  a  on  this  river.  Tbe  valley  of  the 
Audi  between  the  Cnama  and  the  Pyrenees  forms 
an  easy  approach  firom  the  Meditenanean  to  tbe  waters 
of  the  Garoime  and  to  tbe  Atlantic, — a  circnmstance 
which  feeilitated  the  commerce  between  the  Medi- 
terranean and  the  Atlantic,  and  made  this  a  oom- 
inet«ia)  route  at  a  veiy  early  period.    [Nakbo.] 

The  coast  from  the  Pynmaeom  Promontorinm  to 
a  point  a  few  miles  sooth  of  Massilia  forms  a  great 
Wy  called  tbe  Gallicos  Sinns:  it  is  generally  flat,  and 
in  many  places  it  is  lined  by  manhes  and  lakes. 
This  part  of  the  coast  contains  the  Delta  of  the 
Bhane.  East  of  Massilia  the  ommtry  is  hilly  and 
diy.  The  port  uf  Massilia  is  natanlly  a  poor  place. 
East  of  it  is  the  port  of  Telo  Martins  QToubm),  and 
a  few  other  potts  of  little  rslne.  Mehi's  remark 
(iL  5)  is  true:  "  On  the  shore  of  the  Prorincia  there 
an  some  places  with  some  names;  but  there  are  few 
cities,  be<anse  there  are  few  ports  and  all  the  coast 
ia  exposed  to  tbe  Auster  and  the  Africns."  There 
are  a  few  small  islands  along  the  eastern  coast,  the 
gtoechades,  Planasia,  Leron,  and  other  irxJcy  islets. 
Tbe  dimensioas  of  the  Provincia,  according  to  Agrip- 
pa's  meastuement,  are  said  to  be  270  M.  P.  in 
kngth  and  S48  M.  P.  in  breadth.  But  we  neither 
knov  h«w  the  measnres  were  taken,  nor  whether  the 
nambers  in  Pliny's  text  (iii.  4)  are  correct.  How- 
ever  wa  leam  that  this,  like  many  other  parts  of  the 
-  empiie,  was  surveyed  ud  measured  under  Agrippa's 
orders. 

Tbe  length  of  the  coast  of  Narbooends  is  abore 

260  milea.     The  direct  distance  &om   Totdoutt  to 

tbe  moath  of  the  Var  is  near  300  miles;  and  from 

the  janetion  of  tbe  Rhone  and  the  Saimt,  the  direct 
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distance  to  the  sea  measured  along  a  Awridian  is 
about  180  miles.  But  theee  measures  give  only  an 
imperfect  idea  of  the  area  of  the  country,  becansa 
tbe  outline  is  irrsgnlar.  Stiaba  (iv.  pp.  178, 179)  bus 
preserved  a  measurement  which  has  followed  a 
Roman  road  from  the  Pyrenees  to  tbe  Var.  The 
distance  from  the  temple  of  Aphrodite  at  the  Py- 
renees to  Narbo  is  6<t  Roman  miles ;  thenoe  to 
Nemansns  88;  from  Nemausns  throogh  Ugemum 
and  Taiasoo  to  the  warm  springs  called  Sextiaa 
(Aqnae  Sextiae),  which  are  near  Messilia,  S3; 
and  thence  to  Antipolis  and  to  the  Varus,  73  ; 
the  whole  making  277  miles.  Some  reckon,  ha 
says,  from  the  AphrodUium  to  the  Vams  S600 
stadia,  and  sonie  add  200  more,  for  they  do  not 
agree  about  tbe  distance.  Two  thousand  six 
hundred  stadia  ai«  325  Roman  miles.  When  Sirabo 
wrote,  the  distance  along  the  road  from  Marbo  to 
the  Var  was  not  measnred,  or  he  did  not  know  it. 
The  other  great  road  which  be  deecribes  is  a  read 
through  the  Vocontii  and  the  territory  of  Cottius  : 
"  As  far  as  Ugemum  and  Tarasco  the  road  from  Me- 
mausns  is  the  same  as  tbe  route  just  described ;  but 
fnxa  Tarasco  to  the  borders  of  the  Vocontii  over  the 
Druentia  and  through  Caballio  (Coeaiilon  on  the 
ZHiraiioe)  is  63  miles;  and  again,  from  Caballio  to 
the  other  limit  of  the  Vocmtii  toward  the  land  of 
Cottius  to  the  villsge  Epebrodunum  (Embrodunnm, 
Embrtm)  k  99  miles;  then  99  more  through  the 
village  Brigantium  (BrtoMfon)  and  Scincomagns 
and  the  passage  of  the  Alpee  (the  pass  of  JfotU' 
Genivre)  to  Ocelum  [Oceliw],  the  limit  of  the 
land  of  Cnttins;  the  oountiy  from  Scinoamagns  is 
leekoned  a  part  of  Italy,  and  from  there  to  Ocelum 
is  27  miles."  He  says  in  another  pboe  (iv.  p.  187) 
that  this  road  throogh  the  Vocontii  is  the  shorter, 
but  though  the  other  road  along  the  Massiliotao  coast 
and  the  Ligurian  territory  is  longer,  the  passes  over 
the  hills  into  Italy  are  easier,  for  tiw  monntauis  in 
those  parts  sink  lower. 

These  were  the  two  great  roads  in  the  Provincia. 
There  was  a  road  in  tbe  west  fixim  Karbo  through 
Carcaso  to  Tolosa.  There  was  also  a  road  from 
Arelats  (,ArUi)  at  the  bifdrcatiou  of  the  Rhone 
northward  on  the  east  side  of  the  Bhone,  throogh 
Avenio,  Arausio,  Valentia,  and  Vienna  (Vtemw),  to 
Lngdunnm :  this  was  one  of  Agrippa's  roads(Strab.  iv. 
p.  208).  There  was  no  road  on  the  opposite  kide  of 
the  river,  or  no  great  road,  the  Und  on  that  side  not 
being  well  adapted  for  the  construction  of  a  road. 
There  were  other  roads  over  tbe  Alps.  There  was  a 
road  from  Lngdunum  and  Vienna  up  the  valley  of  tlie 
Isara  (Iiirt)  U>  the  Alpis  Gtaia  (Little  St.  Bernard), 
which  in  the  time  of  Augustus  was  nmch  uaed' 
(Strab.  iv.  p.  208);  and  then  was  tbe  rmd  from 
Augusta  Praetofia  (Aotta)  m  Italj^  over  the  Grtat 
SL  Bernard  to  Octodurus  .  (Maritgng)  and  Penni-. 
Incus,  at  the  east  end  of  the  Late  of  Gentoa;  »ai 
theuce  into  the  country  of  the  Helretii.' 

Within  the  limits  of  Narbonensis  there  is  every 
variety  of  surface  and  climate,  Alpine  mountains 
and  Alpine  valleys,  sterile  rocky  tracts  and  fertile 
plains,  winter  for  nine  months  in  the  year  and  sum- 
mer for  as  many  months.  Pliny  says  .of  it :  "  Agro- 
ram  culto,  virorum  nxaninqne  dignatiooe^  ampUtu- 
dine  opum,  nulll  provmcianim  postfsrenda  breviter-. 
que  Italia  rerius  quam  provincia."  (Pliny,  iiL  4.) 
The  climate  is  only  uiild  in  the  south  part  and  in 
the  lunlands.  As  we  descend  tbe  Rhone  a  differ- 
ence is  felt.  About  Arauao  (Orange)  tbe  olive 
appears,  a  tree  that  marks  a  warm  climate.    "  All 
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the  Narbonltia,"  mjt  Strabo,  "hai  the  nme  natnnl 
prodncts  a*  Italia;  bat  aa  we  adraooe  towarda  the 
Dorth  and  the  CeamHOOD  (CS^VMniet),  the  land 
planted  with  the  oUre  and  the  6g  teimiaatea,  bat  all 
the  other  things  ara  grown.  The  gnpealao  does  not 
ripen  well  as  we  adranca  farther  north'  (ir.  p.  178). 
Strabo's  remark  aboat  the  olire  ia  fame.  As  we 
advance  from  Stma  hy  the  great  road  to  Cbrmont 
Ferramd  in  the  Ameergne,  we  ascend  gradoallj  in  a 
north-west  direction  to  a  rocky  coant>7  well  planted 
with  Tines,  malbeny  trees,  and  oUna,  After  pro- 
ceeding a  ftw  miles  further  the  oliTts  snddenlj 
disappear,  a  sign  that  we  have  passed  the  limits  of 
the  teropeiatare  which  they  require.  The  coontiy 
ia  now  an  imgnlar  plateau,  rockj  and  sterile,  bnt  in 
parts  wall  planted  with  mulberries  and  Tines;  and 
there  is  a  little  wheat.  Before  descending  to  An- 
dasia  (ilnduM),  which  is  deep  sunk  ui  a  gorge  of 
the  Vardo  (Oordns),  a  few  more  dires  are  seen,  bat 
these  are  the  hut.  We  an  approaching  the  ragged 
Civmna. 

The  natiTe  popnladon  of  the  Prarincia  were 
Aqoitani,  Celtae,  and  Ligorea.  The  Aqnitani 
were  in  the  parts  along  the  base  of  the  Pyrenees. 
The  Lignres  in  the  historical  period  oocapied  the 
•ottth-east  part  of  the  Provincia,  north  and  east  of 
ManeiUt,  and  it  is  probable  that  thej  were  once  an 
the  west  side  of  the  Rhone  also.  The  Greeks  were 
on  the  eoaat,  east  and  west  of  the  city  of  Uassilia 
FHaisiua].  After  the  coontry  was  redaoed  to 
ttie  fvm  of  a  Pronncia,  the  Italians  flocked  to  the 
Pnnrincia  to  make  mouej.  They  were  petty  dealers 
(mercatores),  bankers,  and  moDey-lenden  (negoti- 
atoree),  sheep-fBeders,  agricalturists,  and  tiadai. 
(Cic.  pro  P.  QuirrtK),  c.  3,  pro  M.  F<mtao,  o. 
5.)  The  wine  of  Italy  was  imported  into  the  Pro- 
Tineia  in  Cicero's  time,  and  a  duty  was  laTied  on 
it,  if  not  at  the  port,  at  least  in  its  transit  through 
the  eoontiy  (pro  Fontao,  c.  9).  Cicero  sneeringly 
says,  "  We  Bomans  are  the  most  jnst  of  men,  for  we 
do  not  allow  the  Transalinne  nations  to  plant  the 
oliTe  and  the  Tine,  in  order  that  oor  olive  plantations 
and  Tineyards  may  be  worth  more*  (da  Re  Publico, 
iSi.  9)-  It  does  not  appear  firom  Cicero  when  this 
■elfish  order  was  made.  But  the  Tins  is  a  native  of 
Naibooensis,  and  the  Greeks  made  wine,  as  we  might 
safely  assume,  and  they  sold  it  to  the  Galli.  Posi- 
donias,  whom  Cicero  kiiew,  and  who  had  travelled  in 
the  ooontiy,  says  that  the  rich  Galli  bought  Italian 
wine  and  wine  fi'am  the  Massaliota.  (Posidoiiias, 
y.  AAeit.  It.  f.  1S3.)  If  any  of  the  Galli  got 
this  wine,  the  Galli  of  the  Provincia  would  have  it 

This  laToarits  province  of  the  Komana  was  full  of 
large  cities,  which  under  the  Empire  were  orna- 
mented with  worka  both  splendid  and  useful,  am- 
phitheatres, temples,  theatres,  and  aqoedacts.  ifany 
of  these  baildings  have  peristied,  but  the  magnificent 
moaoments  at  Arlet  and  Ntwut,  and  the  lese  striking 
remains  in  other  cities,  show  what  this  country  waa 
Tinder  Boman  dominion. 

The  tribes  or  peoples  within  the  limits  of  the 
Provineia  are  very  numerous.  Pliny  has  a  long  ILit. 
On  the  west  side  of  the  Rhone  at  the  foot  of  the 
Pyrenees  were  the  Consorani  and  Sordones  or  Sordi. 
'  North  of  them  were  the  Volcae  Tectoeages,  whcae 
capital  was  Tolosa;  and  the  Bnteni  Provinciales. 
The  Vdeae  Arecomici  occupied  the  country  east  of 
the  Tectoeages  and  extended  to  the  Rhone.  The 
position  of  this  Tasconi,  a  small  people  mentioned  by 
Pliny,  is  only  a  matter  of  conjecture  [Tahconi]. 
Horth  of  the  Aiecomici  only  unt:  people  is  men- 
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tioned  between  the  Cfvama  and  the  Bhone,  tlit 
Helvii  [HiLvn].  The  ilnttdbe  (a  mountain  atresia 
from  the  Cieemet)  flows  thrcogfa  tbdr  coantiy  into 
the  Rhcoe.  It  wss  by  the  valley  of  the  Ariidti 
that  Caesar  got  over  the  Citmmu  into-the  eoantty 
of  the  Arvemi  through  the  snow  in  the  depth  oi 
winter  (A  G.  vii.  8).  He  coaid  go  no  other  nj, 
for  he  tells  as  that  he  went  throogh  the  tenitay  of 
the  Helvii 

East  of  the  Bhooe  the  tribes  were  Toy  numeraas 
for  the  surface  is  larger  and  fiill  of  valleys.  It  hu 
been  already  observed  that  the  Seduni,  Vsragii,  and 
Nantoates  must  haTa  been  included  in  the  Nar- 
bonensis  of  Augustas.  The  Allobroges  occupied  the 
oountty  south-west  of  Genera,  to  the  Itire  and  tla 
Rhone.  Pliny's  list  of  names  in  the  Pnmneis  aaa- 
prises  all  Ptolemy's,  with  some  alight  Taiiatiooa, 
except  the  Commoni,  Elicoci,  and  Sentii.  Soait  o( 
the  namca  in  Pliny  are  probably  eorrapt,  and  nothing 
is  Iniown  aboot  some  of  the  peoples.  The  fbllowiiiK 
are  the  principal  peoples  sooth  ofF  the  Nantuatea  and 
Allobrogas:  Uie  Centrones,  Graiooeli,  MeduUi,  Ca- 
turiges,  Trionrii,  Segovellaimi,  Tricastini,  Oavaiea, 
Vooootii,  Vnlgientes,  Bodiootici,  and  Albici,  all  of 
them  north  of  the  Dmentia  or  its  branches.  Sooth 
of  them  were  the  Salyes  or  Sallurii,  the  neigb- 
bouts  of  Massilia;  the  Suetri,  Oxybii,  Dedates,  and 
the  Merusi,  who  were  separated  firom  Italy  by  the 
Var.  [G.L.] 

PRDSA  (UptSm:  Elk.  Tlptumtit),  pmenBj 
vrith  the  addition  of  M  or  rpht  rf  'OAJyvy,  to 
distinguish  it  from  another  place  of  the  same  aame, 
was  situated  at  the  northern  loot  of  Uoont  Olymptu, 
in  Mysia.  Pliny  (v.  43)  states  that  the  town  waa 
built  by  Hannibal  dnriug  his  stay  with  Pniaiaa, 
which  can  only  mean  that  it  was  built  by  Praaiaa, 
wboae  name  it  bean,  on  the  advice  of  Hannibal 
According  to  the  common  text  of  Strabo  (zii.  p.  5S4), 
it  waa  founded  by  cos  Prnsias,  who  waged  war 
against  Croeeua,  for  whom  Stephanus  B.  (a.  *.)  sak- 
stitntes  Cyrus.  As  no  such  Prusias  is  known  in 
the  age  of  Croesus  or  Cyrus,  varions  oonjectons 
have  been  made  upon  the  passage  of  Strain,  bnt 
without  success.  At  all  events,  it  is  acknowledgei 
by  Dion  Chrysoetomus  (Orot  shii.  p.  585),  who 
was  a  native  of  the  town,  that  it  was  neither  very 
ancient  nor  very  large.  It  was,  however,  as  Stnbe 
remarka  wdl  governed,  continned  to  flourish  luder 
the  Roman  emperors  (Plin.  Spitl.  x.  85),  aod 
waa  oelebratad  for  its  warm  baths,  which  still  exirt, 
and  bore  Uie  nam*  of  the  "  royal  waters."  (Athen.  ii. 
p.  43;  Steph.  B.  a.  v.  eip/ia.)  Under  the  Greek 
emperors  it  suffered  much  daring  the  wars  a^aintt 
the  Turks  (Nicet  Chon.  pp.  186,  389);  when  at 
hut  it  fell  into  their  hands,  it  waa  for  a  time  tbs 
capital  of  their  em|are  under  the  name  of  Bnua  cr 
Ji-eiiajg,  which  it  still  bcus,  for  it  still  is  one  of 
the  meet  flourishing  towns  in  Asia  Minor.  (Browne's 
Travel!  in  Walpole's  Turttf,  TeL  ii.  p.  108;  Sostini, 
Jffoie.  Ket  p.  70;  Hamilton,  Aessarciet,i.  p.  71,  &c.) 

Ptolemy  (t.  1.  §  13)  and  Riny  (t.  43)  mentioa 
a  town  of  the  same  name  an  the  river  Hyppioa  w 
Hypius,  in  Bithynia,  which,  acourding  to  Memnoo 
(cc.  29,  42,  49),  had  formerly  becB  called  Cieras 
(Kltpoi),  and  had  belonged  to  the  teniteiy  of 
Heracleia,  but  had  been  taken  by  Prasias,  wbe 
changed  its  name.  But  there  seems  to  be  some  con- 
fusico  here  between  Cieras  and  Cius,  the  latter  of 
which  is  known  to  have  received  the  name  of 
Prusias  from  the  king  of  that  name.  (Smb.  xii. 
pp.  .V!3,  566.)  [L.a] 
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PBYMNrSIA  or  PRYMNE'SUS  (n^^uTjo-fo, 
OfniamaM:  Eth,  Tlpvitniaitis'),  a  amall  town  in 
crairal  PhiTgim.  (PtoL  t.  3.  §  24;  HierocL  p.  677; 
Qme.  Cheioed.  p.  673.)  Pooooke  (TnmU,  iii. 
c  15)  fbaod  an  inaoription  containing  the  name  of 
tbki  town  mar  Afiom  Cara-Uuar.  Leake  {Atia 
Mmor,  p.  55)  shows  that  tb«  inscription  does  not 
nfer  to  PiTmnesia,  bnt  to  scms  person  wkcse  mine 
eoded  in  meoDeas.  No  inference,  therefore,  can  be 
drawn  fnm  it  as  to  the  site  of  that  town.  Frani 
{Fit\f  Itudariftat,  p  .5)  has  prored,  b;  incontrover- 
tible arg;ninents  frtan  o^er  inscriptions,  that  PrTm- 
nesia  mnst  have  been  situated  at  SeicM-Ghaa, 
between  EtHSkehr  nnd  Comah,  where  a  few  re- 
mains of  an  ancient  Greek  town  still  exist  (Leaks, 
Alia  Mator,  f.  21.)  [L.S.] 

PBTTANIS  (Upircans),  a  small  rirer  m  th« 
fast  of  Fontns,  which  has  its  sources  in  the  Hoschici 
Mantes,  and  flows  b;  the  town  of  Abgabes.  (Arrian, 
PeripL  P.  E.  p.  7;  Anonym.  Peripl  P.  £.  p.  15, 
where  it  is  called  Prytanes.)  It  is  perhaps  the 
Mine  rirer  as  that  called  bj  Sc7Ua  (p.  .12)  Por- 
danis.  [L.  &] 

PSACTIH  (Tiuav),  a  promontory  on  the  NW. 
toast  of  Crete,  forming  the  termination  of  Ht. 
Tityms,  now  called  C.Spada.   (PtoL  UL  15.  §  8.) 

PSAMATHU&    [Taesabum.] 

PSAPHIS.     [Attica,  p.  330,  a.] 

PSEBaA  or  PSEBO  (TfCtio,  Strab.  xviL  p.8S3 ; 
Trfii,  Staph.  B.  (.  v.),  the  modem  rsono,  one  of 
the  anonnoos  lakes  &  of  MeroS,  which  feed  the 
principal  tributaries  of  the  Nile.  The  10th  parallel 
of  N.  latitude  nearly  bisects  the  lake  Pseboa.  Ac- 
cording to  Stephanus,  it  was  fire  days'  journey  from 
Aethiopia,  L  e.  from  Axnme.  In  the  centre  of  the 
lake  was  a  popoloas  island  —  •  depdt  of  the  irory 
trade,  and  frequented  also  by  the  hunters  of  the 
Hippopotamos,  the  hides  of  which  animal  were  ex- 
ported to  A^ypt,  and  employed  aa  coveringa  for 
■bields.  On  the  £.  and  S.  the  lake  was  encom- 
paaaed  by  loft;  mountains,  which  abounded  in  mi- 
neral wealth  (Theophrast.  d»  Lapid.  p.  695,  cd. 
Schneider),  and  whose  periodical  tcnrents,  according 
to  Agatharohides  (c  5.  i^.  BudiOtt,  Geogr.  Jfrn.) 
poored  their  waters  over  the  pluns  of  the  Trog- 
lodytes. [W.B.D.] 

PSELCIS  (VAxls,  Strab.  xvii.  p.  820;  fttn. 
Anbm.  f.  163;  ViXx")  Ariotid.  Aegm.  p.  512), 
was  a  town  of  the  legion  Dodecaschoenus 
•ituated  OD  the  left  bank  of  the  Nile.  Ori- 
ginally Fselois  was  little  mote  than  a  suburb  of  the 
older  Aethiopian  town  Tachompso;  but  it  speedily 
outgnw  its  parent,  so  that  in  process  of  time  Ta- 
chonpeo  was  denominated  Contra-Pselds.  In  B.  a 
23  the  Aethiopian  nation,  alarmed  by  the  approach 
of  the  Bomaas  to  their  frontier,  harassed  the  neigh- 
boorbood  oC  Philae  and  Syene,  and  it  became  ne- 
ceuary  to  rvpel  their  incursions.  C.  Petronina, 
"cox^^lj,  who  had  succeeded  Aelius  Gallus  in 
the  goTeramait  of  Aegypt,  undertook  to  drive  them 
back,  and  Paelcis  was  one  of  the  towns  which  sub- 
mitted to  him.  (Strab.  L  c ;  Dion  Cass.  liv.  5.) 
So  kog  as  the  Booians  maintained  their  hold  on 
Northeni  Aethiiipia,  Pselcis  was  the  permanent  head- 
fnaiters  of  a  troop  of  German  horsa,  The  modem 
hamlet  of  Dakheh  occupies  a  portion  of  the  site  of 
the  ancient  Pselds.  [W.  B.  D.] 

PSE'SSU,  or  PSESSI  ( Wo'wi,  PtoL  v.  9.  §  17 ; 
tixnoL,  ApoUod.  of.  Steph.  B.  «.f.;  in  Plin.  vi.  7, 
the  old  editions  have  Psesii.  but  SilUg  reads  Pseasi; 
it  appeals  from  an  inscription  that  Psessi  is  the 
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correct  form,  Inter,  m  Jshn's  Jahrhidier,  vol 
xxxvi  p.  225X  a  people  in  Sarmatia  Asiotica, 
pboed  by  Ptolemy  between  the  lake  Uaeotis  and  the 
Hippici  Mcotee  after  the  SiraoenL     , 

PSEUDOCE'LIS  (VfvSciiniAii),  a  town  of  tha 
Ellsari  in  Arabia  Felix,  identified  by  some  moden 
writers  with  Moekha.    (Ptol.  vL  7.  §  7.) 

PSEUDOPENIA&     [HisFERioES.] 

PSEUIKySTOMOS(y<uS<i<rro|u«r  w<n-iv<!»,  Pto{ 
vu.  I.  §§  8,  33,  83,  85,  86),  a  stream  of  wesiera 
India,  which  Ptolemy  describes  as  flowing  from  Mt. 
Bettigo  near  Coimbatore  to  the  isea  near  Mnzirit 
(^AfoMgalor).  It  cannot  with  eerlainty  be  identified 
with  any  existing  river,  especially  as  along  that 
coast,  between  hit.  10°  and  15°,  Uiere  are  a  great 
number  of  streams  which,  flowing  but  a  short  dis- 
tance iixim  mountains  which  approach  die  sea  art 
little  better  tbanHorrents.  [V.] 

PSILE,  a  small  island,  forming  one  of  a  clnsto*, 
off  the  coast  of  Ionia,  opposits  to  Clazomsass.  (Plin. 
V.  31.  s.  38.) 

PSILLIS  (VfXAit),  a  small  river  on  the  coast  of 
Phiygia,  flowing  into  the  Euxine  between  Artane 
and  Calpe,  and  affording  at  its  mouth  a  good  road 
for  small  vessels  (Strab.  xii.  p.  543;  Ptd.  v.  1. 
§  5;AnDnym.  iV^^i'.  £.  p.2;  Plin.  vl.  I;  Arrian, 
Ptripl.  P.  E.  p.  13,  where  it  is  called  Psilis;  Mari- 
ctan,  p,  69,  where  it  is  written  Psillins ;  camp.  Steph. 
B.(.e. 'Acrmvlo.)  [L.  S.] 

PSOPHIS  (Vi^t  EO.  TM^aier),  a  d^  in  the 
KW.  extremity  of  Arcsdia,  bounded  en  the  N.  by 
Arcadia,  and  on  the  Yf.  by  Elis.  It  was  •  veiy 
ancient  place.  It  is  said  to  have  been  originally 
called  Erymantbns,  and  its  territory  to  have  been 
ravaged  by  the  Erynunthian  boar.  (Pans.  viiL  24. 
§  2 ;  Hecat.  op.  Steph.  B.  *.  r.  Vmpis ;  ApoUod.  il 
5.  §4.)  Itaflerwards  received  the  name  of  Phegia  or 
Phegeia  (*irWa,  •ifyim),  apparently  from  the  oaka 
(.'Pnyo'),  which  are  still  found  upon  the  sit*  of  the 
town ;  Uiongh  the  ancients,  as  usual,  derived  the 
name  from  an  eponymous  foimder,  Phegeus.  (Stsph. 
B.  :  m.  *fr(ia,  Vtiplt ;  Pans.  i.  &)  It  was  called 
Psophis  by  Eohephron  and  Promachns,  sons  of  Her- 
cules, who  are  said  to  have  come  from  Sicily  and 
given  to  the  town  this  name  after  their  mother 
Paopliia.  (Pans.  2.  e.)  Psophis,  while  still  called 
Phegia,  was  celebrated  aa  the  residence  of  Alcmaeon, 
who  fled  thither  from  Argos,  after  slaying  his  mother, 
and  married  Alphesiboea,  the  daughter  of  Phegeus. 
(Pans.  viii.  24.  §  8 ;  Dick  o/Biogr.  a.  r.  Alcmaeon.) 
In  c(msaquence  of  their  connection  with  Alcmaeon, 
the  Psopbidii  took  part  in  the  second  expedition 
against  Thebes,  and  refused  to  join  the  other  Greeks 
in  the  Trojan  War.    (Pans.  viii.  34.  §  10.) 

Psophis  is  rarely  mentioned  in  history.  In  B.  c. 
219  it  was  in  possession  of  the  Eleians,  and  was 
taken  by  Philip,  king  of  Macedonia,  who  waa  then 
in  alliance  with  the  Achseans.  In  narrating  this 
event  Polybius  gives  an  acounta  description  of  the 
town.  "  Psophis,"  he  says, "  is  confessedly  an  ancient 
foundation  of  the  Arcadians  in  the  district  Azanis. 
It  is  aituated  in  the  central  parts  of  Peloponnesus, 
but  in  the  western  comer  of  Arcadia,  and  adjoining 
tha  Achseans  dwelling  furthest  towards  the  west. 
It  also  overhangs  conveniently  the  coimtry  of  the 
Eleians,  with  whom  the  city  was  then  in  close 
alliance.  Philip  marched  thither  in  three  days  from 
Caphyae,  and  encamped  upon  the  hills  of^iosite  to 
the  city,  where  he  could  safely  have  a  view  of  the 
whole  dty  and  the  snrronnding  places.  When  the 
king  observed  the  strength  cf  tiie  pUce,  he  was  at  a 
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Ion  what  to  do.  On  the  msteni  aide  of  the  town 
there  ia  a  rapid  torrent,  impaasabls  daring  the  gnttet 
part  of  the  winter,  and  which,  mahing  down  fnm 
the  moantwna,  makea  the  d^  ezoeedinglr  atnng 
and  inacceuibJe,  in  oonaequence  of  the  u»  of  the 
laTine  which  it  haa  gradnallf  formed.  On  the  east- 
ern side  flows  the  Errnunthua,  a  large  and  impetnoua 
river,  concerning  which  there  are  so  many  stories. 
As  the  western  torrent  joins  the  ErTmanthna  on  the 
aonthem  side  of  the  city,  ita  three  sides  are  snr- 
.nunded  bj  rirers,  and  rendered  secore  in  the  manner 
described.  On  the  remaining  side  towards  the  north 
s  strong  hill  hangs  orer,  sorronnded  hj  a  wall,  and 
sarring  the  purpoae  of  a  wall-plaoad  dtadeL  The 
town  itself  ajao  is  provided  with  walla,  ramarkable 
for  thai  size  and  oonstraetioa."  (Poljb.  iv.  70.) 
From  this  deseriptioa  it  ia  evident  that  the  Eijman- 
thus  00  the  eaatem  aid*  of  the  dij  is  the  river  of 
Sopot6 1  and  that  the  western  torrent,  which  we  learn 
firom  Panaaniaa  (viii.  24.  §  3)  bore  the  name  of  Aro- 
anina,  is  the  river  rf  GhermoUdna.  About  300  feet 
below  the  junction  of  theaa  rivers  the  nnited  stnam 
is  joined  by  a  third,  smaller  than  the  other  two, 
called  the  river  of  LJperi  or  5t»pi,  which  rises  on 
the  fiontieni  of  Cleitor,  near  Seine.  Fran  these 
three  rivers  the  place  is  now  called  Trip6Utmo. 
The  banks  of  th«  ErTmanthna  and  the  Amanios  are 
pceoipitoas,  but  not  very  high ;  and  between  them 
and  the  steep  sommit  of  the  hill  open  which  the 
town  stood  there  is  a  small  apae*  of  level  or  gently- 
rising  gnmnd.  The  snmmit  is  a  sharp  ridge,  sending 
forth  two  roots,  one  of  which  descends  nearly  to  the 
angle  of  junction  of  the  two  streams,  the  other 
almost  to  the  bank  of  the  Erymanthos  at  the  eastern 
extremity  of  the  dty,      (Lc*ke,  Morea,  voL  ii. 

P-SMS-) 

Philip,  in  his  attack  upon  Psophis,  eroaaed  the 
bridge  over  the  Erymanthus,  which  was  probably  in 
the  same  poslliun  as  the  modem  bridge,  and  then 
drew  np  hia  men  in  the  narrow  space  b^ween  the 
river  and  the  walls.  While  the  Uacedoniana  were 
attempting  to  scale  the  walls  in  three  separata  parties, 
the  Eleians  made  a  sally  from  a  gate  in  the  npper 
part  of  the  town.  They  were,  however,  driven  back 
by  the  Cretans  in  Philip's  army,  who  followed  the 
fugitives  into  the  town.  Euripidas  and  the  garrison 
then  retreated  into  the  dtadel,  and  shortly  afterwards 
Kirrendered  to  Philip.     (Folyb.  iv.  71,  72.) 

Pansanias  saw  at  Psophis  a  ruined  temple  of  Aphro- 
dite Erydna,  heroa  of  Proinachoa  and  Echepbran, 
tb*  tomb  of  Alemaeoo,  and  near  the  Erymanthus  a 
temple  sacred  to  that  stream.  (Pans.  viii.  24.  §  7.) 
Leake  also  noticed  a  part  of  a  theatre,  not  mentioned 
by  Paosanias,  on  the  side  of  the  hill  towards  the 
Aroanins.  Nine  hundred  feet  above  the  junction  uf 
the  two  rivers,  and  near  the  walls  on  the  bank  of  the 
Errmanthns,  Leake  also  found  some  remains  of  a 
puUio  building,  96  feet  in  length,  below  which  there 
is  a  Bonrce  (^  water  in  the  banlc  He  conjectnrea 
thnt  they  may  be  the  remains  of  the  temple  of  Eiy- 
manthus. 

Psophis  was  about  2  miles  in  circumference.  The 
town-walls  followed  the  crest  of  the  ridge  to  the 
northward  and  the  bank  above  the  two  rivers  on  the 
opposite  side-;  and  they  are  traceable  marly  through- 
out the  entire  circuit  of  the  place.  On  the  north- 
eaiitem  side  of  the  town,  which  is  the  only  part  not 
protected  by  the  two  rivers  or  by  the  predpicea  at 
the  back  of  the  hill,  there  waa  a  double  inclosnre. 
Leake  could  not  trace  the  incloaure  of  the  dtadel. 

At  the  distance  of  30  stadU  from  Psophir  was 
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Seirae  (itipat),  which  Pauaanias  describes  as  the 
boundary  of  the  Paophidii  and  Cldtorii  (viiL  23.  §  9, 
24.  §  3).  On  the  road  from  Psophis  to  Thelpa>a 
lay  Tropaea,  npoo  the  left  bank  of  the  Ladon,  sear 
which  waa  the  grove  Aphrodisinm,  after  which  came 
a  column  with  an  andent  inscription  npoo  it,  marking 
the  bounduiea  of  Psophis  and  Thelpuaa.  (Leake, 
iforso,  ToL  ii  p.  240,  seq. ;  Boblaye,  Rfdureia, 
4e.  p.  158  ;  Cortias,  PtlopoimuM,  vd.  L  p;  384, 
seq.) 


PLAM  OP  PSOPUIS. 

a  a.  Ancient  wall>. 

t.  Theatre. 

c.  FouiidatJoos  of  a  large  building. 
dd.  Cliurcbes. 

f.  Bridge  over  the  Aroantut. 

/.  Bridge  over  the  Krymaiitliut. 
f  >.  Potiuon  of  the  army  of  Philip. 

1.  Khan  of  nipilame. 

PSYCHIUM  (Vix">',  Steph.  B.  ».p.;  Ptol.  in. 
17.  §  4;  T^M,  Sladiatm.  Mar.  ifagti.  p.  298, 
Ho&inann:  EtH.  Tv^icii),  a  town  on  the  aoath  coast 
of  Crete,  phued  by  Ptolemy  between  the  mouths  of 
the  riven  Masaalia  and  Electra,  and  by  the  Sta- 
diasmus  12  stadia  to  the  west  of  Sulia,  a  diatanc* 
which  agrees  very  well  with  the  situatioD  of  Kattri. 
(Pashley,  Crete,  voL  i.  p.  304.) 

PSYCHRUS  (Vuxpis),  a  small  river  in  the  eni-t 
of  Pootus,  forming  the  boondaiy  between  the  tribrs 
of  the  Colcfai  and  SannL  (Arrian,  Ptr^  P.  £. 
p.  6;  Anonym.  Per^  P.  E.  p.  14.)         [L.  S.] 

PSYLLl  (¥i!aAo<.  Hecat.  Fr.  303,  *d.  KhuMn; 
Herod,  iv.  173 ;  Strab.  ii.  p.  131,  ziii.  p.  588,  aviL 
pp.  814,  838  :  Plin.  v.  4,  viL  2,  viii.  38,  x\.  30, 
XXV.  76,  xxviii.  6 ;  Aelian,  NaL  An.  vi.  33).  a 
people  on  the  shores  cf  the  Greater  Syrtis,  wbe 
bordered  on  the  Nasamonea,  occupying  that  part  of 
the  shores  of  S&rt  which  lies  between  Autad  SSmon 
and  Aulad  Haim.  According  to  Herodotus  {L  c.) 
they  sallied  forth  against  Notes,  or  the  S.  wind,  and 
7ere  buried  in  the  sands  which  were  raised  by  the 
ofiended  wind.  Their  country  was  afterwards  oo 
cnpie<l  by  the  Nasamonea. 

The  atoiy  give*  a  vivid  picture  of  those  seas  of 
send,  lubathed  by  dew  or  rain,  when  the  fine  dust- 
like particles,  rising  through  the  rarefied  air,  roll  up 
in  dai'k  oppressive  clouds.  They  were  snpposed  I7 
the  ancienta  to  have  a  secret  art  enabling  them  to 
secore  themselves  Axnn  the  pdsan  of  serpents,  like 
the  "  Hiwee,"  or  snake  jogglen  of  Cure  (Wil- 
kinson, Aneiaii  Egyptiani,  vol  v.  p.  841 ;  Lane, 
Modem  Kgyptimu,  v(d.  iL  p.  214;  Qnatnm^re, 
Him.  tur  t  £ggple,  roL  i.   i^.  203 — 211.)    Cat« 
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tnuofcht  Kone  of  them  people  in  bis  train  when  he 
kd  til*  Haj  into  the  depth*  of  the  desert  which 
skirts  the  Leaser  S^rtia  (Plat.  Cot  Min.  56  ;  Lnean, 
ix.  891) ;  and  OctaTias  made  use  of  the  serricas  of 
tiiese  poison-suckers,  it  was  said,  in  order  to  restore 
his  victim,  Cleopatra,  to  life.  (Dion  Cass.  IL  14 ; 
camp.  Lncan,  ix.  925.)  [E.  B.  J.l 

PSTl^LIUM  (TvAAiof,  ViWtar,  or  VuXAa),  a 
fartiBed  emporiom  on  the  coast  of  Bithjnia,  between 
Crenidea  and  Tiam.  (PtoL  t.  1.  §  7;  Aniau, 
ParipL  P.  E.  H;  Anonjm.  PeripL  P.  E.  p.  S ; 
Uarcian.  p.  70;  Steph.  B.  «.  r.  tiXXai;  Tab.  Paut- 
ing.  emoneonsly  calls  it  Scjlleum.)  [L.  S.] 

PSYBA  (Vvpii).  a  small  island  in  the  Aegean 
sea,  to  the  north-west  of  Chios,  at  a  distance  of  50 
stadia  from  Cape  Melaenae  in  Chios,  and  having 
colj  40  stadia  in  circamference.  It  was  a  1<^, 
nxjcy  isUind,  and  contained  on  its  soath-east  coast  a 
small  town  of  the  same  nama.  (Stnb.  xiv.  p.  64S; 
Plin.  T.  36;  Steph.  &  :  v.;  Horn.  Od.  iii.  171.) 
Its  modem  name  is  Iptara.  [L.  S.] 

PSYTTALEIA  (T«tt(U«io),  a  small  island  off 
the  Attic  coast  between  Peineens  and  Salanus.  For 
details  see  Salamis. 

PTANDAMS  or  PTANDAKA,  a  jJace  in  Cap- 
padocia  oa  the  sooth-west  of  Arabissos  (/t.  Ant. 
ppi.  178,  180,  210,  213,  &&,  where  we  sometimes 
read  the  ablatire  Ptandari,  and  sometimes  Ptan- 
daris.)  [L.  S.] 

PTATIENUS  (nrdpero.,  Arrian,  Ind.  o.  4),  a 
small  tribntarjr  of  the  Upper  Indus,  which  Sow* 
into  that  river  a  little  above  Pahimir.  Lassen  oon- 
jectnres  that  it  is  the  present  Bttrrmdu.  (Lassen, 
Map  ofAne.  India.)  [V.] 

PTE'LEA,  an  ancient  name  of  Epfaetns.  (Plin. 
T.  29.  8.  31.) 

PTE'LEOS  (nT<A.^air),  a  small  kke  in  Hjsia, 
near  OpbiTnimn  on  the  coast  of  the  Hellespont 
(Herod,  vii.  42;  Strab.  xiii  p.59S;  Schol.  ad Ptol. 
T.2.§8.)  [L.a] 

PTE'LEUM.  I.  (nreXf^:  Elh.  nr<A«tn)t, 
IIrcAto<!(rio>,  IlrfAteiJi),  a  town  of  Thestaly,  on  the 
soatfa-westem  side  of  Phtbiotis,  and  near  the  en- 
tnmce  of  the  Sinus  Pagasaens.  It  stood  between 
Antno  and  Halca,  and  was  distant  from  the  latter 
1 10  stadia,  according  to  Artemidoms.  (Strab.  ix. 
p.  433.)  It  is  mentioDed  bj  Homer  as  governed  b; 
Protesilaas,  to  whom  the  neighbouring  town  of 
Antron  also  belonged.  (IL  iL  697.)  In  b.  c.  192, 
Antiochna  knded  at  Pteleum  in  order  to  cany  on 
the  war  against  the  Bomans  in  Greece  (Liv.  xxxv. 
43).  In  B.  a  171,  the  town,  having  been  deserted 
bj  its  inhaUtants,  was  destroyed  bj  the  consnl 
Udnjoi.  (Lrv,  xiii.  67.)  It  seems  never  to  have 
leoorersd  from  this  destroetion,  as  Pliny  speaks  of 
Ptdemn  onlj  aa  a  forest  ("  nemos  Pteleon,"  Plin. 
iv.  8.  8. 15).  The  form  Pteleos  is  used  by  Lncan 
(vi.  352)  and  Mela  (iL  3).  Pteleum  stood  near 
the  modem  village  of  PteUi,  or  EleUd,  npen  a 
peaked  hill  crowned  by  the  remains  of  a  town  and 
castle  of  the  middle  ages,  called  Old  FUUo.  On 
its  side  is  a  large  marsh,  which,  as  Leake  observes, 
was  probably  in  the  more  ftmrishing  agea  of  Greece 
a  rich  and  prodnetive  meadow,  and  hence  the  epithet 
of  Xrxfniif,  which  Homer  (JL  ft)  has  applied  to 
Pleleom.  (Leak^  Narthem  Grttct,  vol  i.  pi.  341, 
•eq.) 

2.  A  town  of  Triphylia,  ia  Elis,  belonging  to 
Nestor  (Hjm.  IL  ii.  594),  is  said  by  Strabo  to  have 
been  a  oolooy  from  the  Thesaalian  Ptelenm.  This 
town  bad  disappeared  in  Strabo's  time ;  bnt  iU  nn- 
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inhabited  woody  site  was  still  called  Pteleosimum. 
(Strab.  viii.  pp.  349,  .350.) 

3.  A  fortress  in  the  territoiy  of  Erythrae,  in 
Ionia.  (Thnc  viii.  24,  31.)  Pliny  (v.  29.  s.  31) 
mentions  Pteleon,  Belos,  and  Dorium  as  near  Eryth- 
rae, bat  those  places  are  confused  by  Pliny  with 
the  Triphylian  towns  in  Homer  (JL  c). 

PTE'RIA  (IlTfpta),  the  name  of  a  town  and  dis- 
trict in  Cappadocia,  mentioned  only  by  Herodotns  (i. 
76),  who  relates  that  a  great  battle  was  fought  in 
this  district  between  Cyms  and  Croesns.  Stephanas 
B.  mentions  Pteritmi,  a  town  of  the  Modes,  and 
Pteria,  a  town  of  Sinope  («.  v.  nr^piov). 

PTEBOS,  one  of  taar  islands — the  other  three 
being  Labatanis,  Coboris,  and  Sambracate — lying 
off  the  coast  of  the  Sabaei  in  Arabia,  and  corre- 
sponding in  nnmber,  and  the  last  of  the  four  in 
name,  with  the  Sohar  islands.  (Plin.  vi.  28.  i.  32 ; 
Fonter,  Arabia,  vol.  ii.  p.  230.) 

PTOLEDERMA  (nro\aipiia),  a  town  of  the 
Eatresii,  in  Arcadia,  which  was  deserted  in  oonso- 
qnence  of  the  removal  of  its  inhabitants  to  M^;alo- 
polis.    (Paua.  viii.  27.  §  3.) 

PTOLEHAOS.  1.  (nraXe/aafe  PtoL  iv.  6.  § 
57),  a  small  town  of  the  Arsinuite  name  in  Middle 
Aegypt.  It  waa  ntnated  between  Heracleopolis 
Magna  and  ArsinoS,  near  the  point  of  jnnctitm  be- 
tween the  Bohr  JutefuA  the  Nile.  The  modem 
village  of  EULakum  occnpies  a  portion  of  the  nts 
of  the  Arsinoite  Ptolemaia. 

3.  Ptouocais  Thbbon  (TlroKtiuSts  9iifir,  PtoL 
i.  8.  §  1,  iv.  7.  §  7,  viii.  16.  $  10 ;  IlreAe/utft, 
Strab.  xviL  pp.  768 — 76  ;  Agatharch.  ap.  Phot. 
pp.457 — 159,ed.Bekker;  PtolemaisEpitherBS,Plin.~ 
vi.  29.  s.  34),  was  originally  an  Aethioplan  village 
situated  on  the  southern  skirts  of  the  forest  which 
extended  from  the  S.  side  of  the  Troglodytic  Bere- 
nice to  bit.  17°  M.  Its  convenient  situation  on  tha 
eoa«t  of  the  Bed  Sea  and  in  the  heart  of  the  region 
where  elephants  abonnded  induced  Ptdemy  Phila- 
delphus  (b.  c.  282 — 246)  to  occupy,  eobrge,  and 
furtify  the  village,  which  thenceforward  was  named 
Ptolemais  after  ita  second  founder.  Philadelphus, 
indeed,  hefon  he  colonised  this  outpost  of  his  king- 
dom, used  every  efibrt  to  persnade  the  Aethiopian 
hunters  [Elbphabtophaoi]  to  abstain  from  the 
flesh  of  these  animals,  or  to  reserve  a  portion  at 
least  of  them  for  the  royal  stables.  But  they  re- 
jected his  ofiers,  replying  that  for  the  kingdom  of 
Aegypt  they  would  not  forego  the  pleasure  of  hunt- 
ing and  eating  elephants.  Hitherto  the  Aegyptiana 
had  imported  these  animals  from  Asia,  the  Asiatio 
breed  bsing  stronger  and  larger  than  the  African. 
Bnt  the  snpply  was  precarious :  the  cost  of  import, 
ation  was  great;  and  the  Aethiopian  forests  afforded 
an  ample  supply  both  fior  war  asd  the  royal  house- 
hold. As  the  depdt  of  the  elephant  trade,  includmg 
that  alao  in  hides  and  ivory,  Ptolemais  attained  a 
high  degree  <S  prosperity,  and  ranked  among  the 
principal  cities  oif  Aethiopia.  From  its  market  it 
is  probabk  that  Carthage  also  derived  its  supply  of 
elephants,  silica  about  tha  period  of  Fhiladelpfaus' 
reign  the  Carthaginians  employed  these  animals 
more  frequently  in  war.  (Liv.  xvii.  Epit. ;  Floms,  ii. 
2. §28.)  Ptolemaishadiproperlyspaaking.noharboor, 
and  the  Aegyptlan  vessels  were  compelled  to  run  np 
to  Berenice  whenever  the  N.  or  E.  winds  prevailed: 
in  the  present  day  the  Red  Sea  coast  at  this  point  is 
approachable  aoly  by  boats.  The  roadstead  of  Pto- 
lemais, however,  wus  partially  sheltered  from  the  K, 
winds  1^  an  island  covered  with  olive-trees.    lu  its 
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iieiKliboariiood  the  freahwater  lake  Monoldu  aflbrd«d 
it  a  good  anpidj  of  witter  and  fith.  The  aliell  of 
the  true  land-tortose  waa  fnond  at  Ptolennais  :  it  is 
described  b;  Agatbarcbidee  (q>.  Geogr.  Minor,  p.  40, 
Hudson;  Ptr^L  Mar,  Eryihr.  p.  17)  as  covered 
with  small  lozenge-shaped  plates,  of  Uie  whiteneaa 
of  the '  pearl-oyster.  To  ancient  geof^phers  the 
position  of  Ptolemaia  was  of  great  importance,  being 
one  of  the  points  from  which  their  computations 
of  latitude  were  made.  Modem  geographers,  how- 
ever, are  not  agreed  as  te  the  degree  m  which  it 
should  be  pfauied,  some  identifyinc  it  with  B<t»- 
Aait,  opposite  the  island  of  WtOtSey,  while  othen 
(Vincent,  Vc^age  of  lf»ardm$,  vol.  iL  p.  92)  pre- 
fer a  more  southerly  site,  near  the  port  of  Mina- 
Mombarrik.  (Conpi.  Mannert,  ToL  x.  1.  p.  48. 
seq.) 

3.  (nroAe/iah  4  'E^f«*>«v,  Ptol.  L  IS.  §  11,  iv. 
5.  §  56;  nroA<fiia)d)  T6Kn  Strab.  xvii.  p.  613), 
a  city  of  Upper  Aegypt,  M  W.  of  Abydus,  and  situ- 
ated on  the  western  side  of  the  Nile.  It  an  hardly 
be  retarded,  however,  as  an  Aegyptian  city,  its 
population  and  civil  institutions  being  almost  exclu- 
sively Greek,  and  its  importance  derired  entirely 
from  the  faroar  of  the  Ptolemies.  The  mins  of 
Ptolemais  Hermti  are  supposed  to  be  at  the  modem 
hamlet  of  Mauieh.  (ChampollioD,  f  Eggptt,  voL  i. 
p.  253,  seq.)  [W.  B.  D.] 

PTOLEMAIS  (proXtiutt),  a  smaU  town  on  the 
coast  of  Pamphylia,  between  the  river  Helas  and  the 
town  of  Coracesium,  is  mentioned  only  by  Strabo  (xiv. 
f.  667).  Leake  {Atia  Minor,  p.  197)  eonjeetores 
that  Ptolemais  did  not  stand  upon  the  coast,  as  it  ia 
■ot  mentioned  in  the  Stadiasmus,  hot  occnjmd  per^ 
haps  the  situation  of  the  modem  town  of  Akira, 
where  is  «  river,  and  upon  its  banks  a  steep  hill 
crowned  with  a  Turkish  castle.  (Camp.  Richter, 
Watt/ahrten,  p.  334.)  [L.  S.] 

PTOLEMAIS  CYRENAICAE.  [Babca.] 
PTOLEHA'IS  PHOEKl'CUE.  fAcE.] 
PTOLI&  rMAHTniEiA,  p.  262,  b^ 
PTOUM.  [BoBOTiA,  p.  412,  a.] 
PTY'CHIA.  [CoRCYRA,  p.  671,  b.1 
PUBLICA'KOS,  AD,  in  OalKa,  is  pUcM  in  the 
Itins.  on  a  road  which  leads  from  Vienna  (  Vieane) 
on  the  Shone  to  (he  Alpis  Oraia  (Ltttfa  SL  Bar- 
nard). In  fallowing  this  road  Ad  Fnblicanos  comes 
after  Mantala  [MahtaiJi],  and  its  position  is  at 
the  ooromeocement  of  the  territory  of  the  Centrones 
or  La  Tartniaise.  Wesaeling  observes  that  the 
name  Ad  Publieanos  indicates  a  toll  place  at  a 
bridge.  [Pom  Abbabius].  D'Anville  snppceea 
that  Ad  Pnblieanos  was  at  the  point  where  the  Arli, 
a  tributary  of  the  Iiirt,  U  crossed,  near  which  there 
was  an  ancient  Hoepitium  or  Stabnium,  as  it  was 
called,  such  as  we  find  on  several  Koinan  roads. 
This  place  is  now  called  L'BSpital  de  Conjhuu,  and 
is  near  the  junction  of  the  Arii  and  the  Mrs.  Ad 
Publieanos  was  probably  on  the  boundary  of  (he 
Allobroges  and  Centrones,  where  some  dues  wonid 
be  paid.  These  does  or  customs  wen  established 
in  a  period  of  Gallic  history  even  anterior  to  the 
Koman  conquesu  (Stiab.  iv.  p.  190.)  Gallia  was 
loaded  with  these  impcats,  which  continunl  to  the 
time  of  the  French  Bevolntion  of  1789.  The  dis- 
tance between  Mantala  and  Ad  Publieanos  is  marked 
xvi.  in  the  Itins.,  which  does  not  agree  vriih  the  site 
fixed  by  D'Anville.  Other  geopvphers  pbioe  Ad 
Publieanos  at  the  village  of /^ /Vmtetnes.  [G.  L.] 
PD'CINUM  (noiWiKw:  Duino).^  town  of  Vene- 
tia,  in  the  territory  of  the  Carai  (PliD.iil  18.  s.  22), 
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though  Ptolemy  assigns  it  to  Istria  (Ptol.  in.  1.  § 
28).  It  is  placed  by  Pliny  between  the  rircr  Ti- 
mavns  and  Tergeste,  which  leaves  little  doobt  that 
it  is  the  place  called  Dnmo,  about  16  miles  from 
TViette,  wid  less  than  2  from  the  sooroes  of  the 
Ttanavus.  It  stands  on  the  brow  of  a  steep  rocky 
ridge  or  slope  facing  the  sea ;  and  the  neighbouring 
district  is  »tiU  noted  fur  its  wine,  which  was  fiunaoa 
in  the  days  of  Pliny,  and  was  reckcoed  paiticslaily 
wholesome,  so  that  Livia  the  wife  of  Augnstoa 
ascribed  tlie  great  age  to  which  she  aUjuned  princi- 
pally to  her  nae  of  it  (Plio.  xiv.  6.  s.  8,  xvil  4. 
a.  a)  [E.H.B.] 

PULCHRUM  PBOM.    [Apounn  Pbom.] 

PULLA'RLAE  I'NSULAE.     [Poia.] 

PULTO^A,  a  pfatce  in  Upper  Pannooia,  on  the 
sonth-west  of  Petovio,  on  the  river  Ptdsbi.  (/<. 
Miero*.  n.  561  ;  oomp.  Uucfaar,  Iforicum,  i.  p. 
240.)  [L.S.] 

PU'NICUM  (&a  MarineUa),  s  Tiila^  or  statioi 
on  the  coast  of  Etruria,  meotinned  only  in  the 
Tabula,  which  pUces  it  6  miles  beyond  I^igi  (Sla 
Severa)  on  the  Via  Aiuelia;  and  this  distance  enaides 
us  to  fix  its  site  at  the  modem  village  or  hsmlet  of 
Sta  MarineOa,  where  then  are  stiU  some  traces  oi 
a  Koman  port,  and  more  extensive  mnaina  of  a 
Koman  viHa  in  the  immediate  neigfabonrfaood  (TiiiL 
Pent.;  Nibby,  JHniomi  di  Jioma.  voL  ii.  p.  313; 
Dennis's  Etntria,  vol.  IL  p.  7.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

PUIHCUH,  called  by  Ptocopias  (de  Aed.  iv.  6. 
p.  287)  XIuow^,  a  town  of  Moesia  Sapsricr,  at  the 
month  of  the  Pingns  (Tab.  Paid.).      [T.  H.  D.] 

PUPLISCA,  a  town  tS  the  Libumi  (Geo^.  Bsv. 
iv.  86),  which  has  been  identified  with  Joifaaats 
on  the  nuinland  fadiq;  the  &  of  the  isUnd  of  ArU. 
(Neigebaur,  Die  Sud-SUaen,  p.  225.)      [B.  B.  J.] 

PGBA.    [GEDBoaLA.] 

PDRPUBA'RIAE  INS.,  islands  off  the  cMut  of 
Mauretania,  which  are  said  to  have  been  discovered 
by  Jnba  (Plin.  vi.  37),  who  established  there  a 
manuftctory  of  porple.  If  his  descriptiaa  of  them 
as  being  625  M.  P.  from  the  Fortunate  Islands  be 
received,  they  cannot  be,  as  D'Anville  snppceed, 
Lamente  at  Fnente  Ventura,  the  two  nearest  of 
the  Canariee  to  the  Afncan  continent.  Still  greater 
difficulties  exist  in  supposing  diem  to  be  Madeira 
and  Porto  Santo,  which  are  too  remote  firom  Jnba's 
kingdom  to  be  the  seat  of  a  mannfactnre  of  purple 
carried  on  by  him.  Lelewel  (Endeebmgen  der 
Cartkager  und  Grieeken,  p.  140)  oonsideis  them 
to  be  the  islands  of  Lanmrote  Sta  Clara,  with  tbs 
smaller  ones  of  Cmeiosaand  Akgranta,  (Eenrick, 
Phoenicia,  p.  229  ;  Humboldt,  Cosmos,  voL  ii.  p. 
129,  trans.)  [£.  B.  J.] 

FUTE'OLI  (naurr^Xoi,  PtoL  Dion  Cais.;  Oe- 
rloAsi  Strab.,  .ilct  ApoiL:  £th.  Puteobnns:  i'os- 
sHofi),  a  maritime  city  of  Campania  situated  on  the 
northern  shore  of  the  Sons  Cnnuuins  or  Crater  and 
on  the  east  side  of  the  smaller  bay  known  as  the  Sinus 
Baianns.  It  was  originally  a  Greek  dtj  of  tlw 
name  of  Dicaxabchia  (Aumuyx^  Sb«b.;Ai- 
nuapx''Oi  Steph.  B. :  £A.  ^uxatapxeis  and  Aucoi- 
"PX'^'t  Steph.),  and  was  aooicoyofthe  naghbonr- 
ing  Cnmae,  to  which  it  served  as  a  port.  (Suab.  v. 
p.  245.)  Tliere  can  he  little  doubt  of  the  acenrscy  of 
this  statement,  but  Stephanus  of  Byiantiom  and 
Eusebins  ascribe  its  foundation  to  a  cokmy  from 
Samoa;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  in  this  as  in 
many  similar  instances,  the  oolany  fixim  Cnmas 
was  reinforced  by  a  fresh  band  of  emigrants  fnm 
Samoa  (Steph.  B.  <;r.  IlariaAAi;  Eoseb.  ii.  p  129, eii 
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6nL).  The  date  usigned  to  thU  Samnn  colony  b; 
Kiuebiiu  is  ai  Lite  u  b.  o.  521.  No  mention  ocean 
cf  Diciearchui  in  hiitorj  prerioiu  to  the  omquast 
of  Cnmaa  hj  the  Cunpaniaiu:  from  ita  aenring 
as  the  port  of  Comae  it  could  probably  never  have 
taken  any  actire  cr  independent  part;  bat  there 
aeema  no  doabt  that  it  maat  have  beoome  a  popnloos 
and  Boorishing  tovn.  The  name  of  Dicaearchia 
cootinned  to  be  applied  to  it  by  Greek  writers  long 
after  it  had  aaanmed  the  new  appellatico  of  Pateoli. 
(Diod.  ir.  23,  t.  13,  &c) 

Tiw  period  of  this  change  is  uncertain.  It  b 
generally  said  that  the  Romans  bestowed  on  it  the 
Dew  name  when  they  established  their  colony  there; 
but  there  seems  good  reason  to  beliers  that  it  was 
considerably  more  ancient.  The  name  of  Pateoli  is 
applied  to  the  city  by  Livy  daring  the  Second  Punic 
War  (Lir.  xziT.  7),  and  there  is  moch  probability 
that  the  coins  with  the  Oscan  inscription  "  Phistlos," 
sometinies  Oraedsed  into  Phistelia,  belong  to  PuteoU 
daring  the  period  prericus  to  the  BoDum  colony. 
(Milfogen,  ffmmwm.  dt  FAnc  Itatie,  p.  201 ;  Fried- 
llndsr,  Otkuche  Minm,  p.  29.)  Aoccrding  to  the 
Koman  writers  the  name  of  Pateoli  was  dariTsd 
cither  fraoi  the  stench  arising  from  the  nomeroas 
salpbnreoas  springs  in  the  neighboarhoad,  cr  (with 
mare  probability)  from  the  weUs  (pntei)  or  aoarces 
of  a  Tolcanic  nature  with  whudi  it  abounded.  (Varro, 
L.L.f.ii;  Fest.  «. «.  Putnii;  Plin.  szzi.  2 ;  Strab. 
T.  p.  345;  Steph.  B.«.  «.  IlarlaXat) 

The  first  mention  of  PntsoU  in  histoiy  is  daring 
the  Second  Punic  War,  when  it  was  fortified  by  Q. 
Fabios  by  order  of  the  senate,  and  protected  by  a 
strong  garrison  to  secnie  it  from  the  attempts  of 
Hannibal,  B.  a  SIS.  That  genenU,  indeed,  in  the 
foUawing  season  made  an  attempt,  though  without 
snecess,  to  make  himself  master  of  the  city,  the 
possesaon  of  its  port  being  an  object  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  him.  (Lit.  zxir.  7, 13,  13.)  Liry 
spnks  of  Pateoli  as  having  fint  beoome  fir^uented 
as  a  port  in  consequence  of  the  war;  and  thoogh  this 
is  not  strictly  correct,  as  we  know  that  it  was  fre- 
quented long  before  under  the  name  of  Dicaearchia, 
it  is  probable  that  it  then  first  rose  to  the  high  de- 
gree of  commercial  importance  which  it  subsequently 
retained  under  the  Bomans.  Thos  in  b.  a  213  it 
became  the  principal  port  when  the  supplies  of  com 
from  Etraria  and  Ssirdinia  were  landed  for  the  use 
of  the  Boman  army  that  was  besieging  Capua  (Liv. 
xxr.  S3);  and  the  next  year  it  was  bom  thence 
that  CfanuiiDS  Nero  embarked  with  two  legions  for 
Spain.  (Id.  zxvi.  17.)  Towards  the  close  of  the 
war  also  (B.a  303)  it  was  at  PnteoU  that  the 
Carthaginian  ambasndms  landed,  on  thor  way  to 
Boom.  (Id.  zxx.  22.)  It  was  doobtlsA  the  growing 
importance  ef  PntaoK  as  a  oranmercial  emporium 
that  led  the  Bomans  to  establish  a  colony  there  in 
B.a  194  (Liv.  xMiv.  45;  VeU.  Pat  L  15):  the 
date  is  coofirnied  by  a  remarkable  inscription  of 
B.C.  105  (MommseD,  /nser.  R.  N.  2458),  and  it 
SMms  to  have  becone  before  the  close  of  the  Be- 
pnbHe,  as  it  oontinaed  under  the  Empire,  one  of  the 
most  conuderable  ^aces  of  trade  in  Italy.  From 
its  being  the  firat  really  good  port  on  the  south  of 
Borne  (for  Antinm  coi^  never  deserve  that  epithet) 
it  became  in  a  manner  the  port  of  the  imperial  city, 
althongh  lUstant  from  it  not  less  than  150  milea. 
Not  only  did  travellers  coming  from  the  East  to 
Borne  frequently  knd  at  Puteoli  and  proceed  fma 
thence  by  land  to  the  city,  as  in  the  well-known 
inatsneea  ef  St.  Panl  {^AcL  ApoH,  zxviii.  13)  and 
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^  Cicero  on  his  return  to  Borne  from  bis  qnaestor- 
ship  in  Sicily  (Cie.  pro  Plane.  36),  but  the  some 
oonne  was  punned  with  the  greater  part  of  the 
merchandise  brought  frvm  the  East,  especially 
with  the  costly  wares  sent  ftcoi  Alexandria,  and 
even  the  sap|>liee  of  com  from  tlie  same  quar- 
ter. (Strab.  XTil  p.  793;  Suet  Jug.  98;  £>•- 
neo.  Ep.  77.)  Strabo  speaks  of  Pateoli  ss  one  of 
the  most  important  trading  cities  of  his  time  (v.  p^ 
245),  and  it  is  evident  from  the  expreesiooB  of 
Seneca  (L  e.)  that  this  had  not  fiillen  off  in  the  days 
of  Nerow  The  trade  with  Alexandria  indeed,  im- 
portaot  as  it  was,  was  only  one  bnmch  of  its  exUo- 
sive  commerce.  Among  other  things  the  iron  of 
Ilva,  after  being  smdted  at  Popukmiam,  was  brought 
to  Pateoli  (Died.  v.  13):  and  the  city  carried  on 
also  a  great  tnule  with  the  Tnrdetanians  in  the 
south  of  Spain,  as  well  ss  with  Africa.  (Strab.  iii. 
p.  145.)  We  leam  also  from  an  inscription  still  ex- 
tant, that  its  trade  with  Tyre  was  of  such  importance 
that  the  Tyrians  had  a  regukr  factory  then  (Boeckh, 
C,  I.  na  5853);  and  another  inscription  mentions  a 
nnmber  rf  merchants  from  Berytos  ss  resident  then. 
(Honunsen,  /.  R.  N.  2488.)  Indeed  then  seems  no 
doabt  that  it  was  under  the  Boman  Empin  one  of 
the  greateet — if  not  tie  greatest — emporinma  of 
foreign  trade  in  all  Italy  For  thia  advantage  it 
was  in  a  great  measun  indebted  to  the  excellenee  of 
its  port,  which,  besides  being  naturally  well  sheltered,- 
was  further  protected  by  an  extensive  mole  or  pier 
thrown  out  into  the  bay  ud  supported  on  stone  piles 
with  arches  between  them.  Hence  Seneca  speaks  rf 
the  popnhuioa  of  Puteoli  assembling  on  this  mole 
(in  pilis)  to  watch  for  the  arrival  of  the  shipe  fivm 
Alexandria.  (Sen.  Ep.  77.)  Pateoli  had  peculiar 
facilities  for  the  construction  of  this  and  simibur 
works,  from  the  excellent  quality  of  its  volcanic  sand, 
which  formed  a  mortat  or  cement  of  the  gnatest 
liatdnesa  and  durability,  and  wholly  proof  against 
the  influence  of  the  sea-water.  (Strab.  v.  p.  845; 
Plin.  XXXV.  13.  s.  47.)  This  kind  of  cement  is  still 
known  by  the  name  of  Paaoima. 

It  was  from  the  extremity  of  the  mole  of  Pateoli 
that  Caligula  carried  his  celebrated  bridge  across 
the  bay  to  the  opposite  shores  at  Baiaa.  (Goet.  CcU. 
19,33;  Dion  Cass.  lix.  17;  Joseph,  .iat  xiz.  1.  § 
1.)  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  obaenra  that  this 
bridge  was  menly  a  temporary  struetnn  [Baus], 
and  the  lemains  still  visible  at  PomuoU  which  an 
popularly  known  as  the  Bridge  cf  CaliguU  an  m 
btX  the  pies  or  pien  of  the  mole  of  Pateoli.  The 
constmetioo  of  this  mole  is  generally  ascribed  to 
Augastus,  withont  infScient  authority;  bst  it  is 
prdiable  that  it  dates  from  at  least  ss  early  a  period : 
and  we  leam  that  then  wen  in  his  time  extensiTe 
docks  (navaUa)  at  Pnteoli,  in  which  the  huge  ships 
that  bad  been  employed  in  bringing  the  obeliska 
from  Egypt  wen  preserved,— a  sufficient  proof  of  the 
magnitude  of  these  establishmentai  (Plin.  xxxvi. 
9.  B.  14.)  Another  proof  of  the  importance  of 
Patadi  is  the  fsct  that  CUudins  established  there, 
as  well  as  at  Osda,  a  cohort  of  tnops  to  guard  the 
city  against  fin,  in  the  same  manner  as  wss  done  at 
Borne  (Suet  Clmi.  95).  In  A.  r>.  95  Domitian 
ooostructed  a  new  line  of  nad  leading  direct  to 
Pateoli  from  Sinuessa,  when  it  quitted  the  Appian 
Way.  (Dira  Cass.  IxviL  14;  Stat  SUv.  iv.  3.) 
Previous  to  that  time  its  communication  with  Bome 
must  have  been  by  way  of  Capna,  to  which  a  branch 
road  (not  given  in  the  Itineraries)  led  direct  from 
PateolL 
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Pateoli  Mrtaiiily  continued  to  enjajr  nnder  On 
Einpin  th*  lank  of  •  eokof.  (PUn.  UL  5.  8.  9; 
OnIL  Inter.  1694,3697,  &e.)  In  additioD  to  the 
oripaal  **  eolonui  civium"  Mttled  there,  aa  already 
mentiooed,  m  B.  a  191,  it  appears  tn  hare  raceired 
■  a  fmh  colooy  under  Sulla  (VaL  Max.  ix.  3.  §  8; 
Pint.  Sutt.  37 ;  Znmpt,  d»  Colon,  p.  360),  and  cer- 
'  tainljr  waa  a^ain  ooloniaad  bj  Augnatna.  (Lib.  CoL 
.  p.  S36.)  The  inhabitants  had,  as  we  learn  fironi 
.Cicero  (PkU.  iL  41),  warmly  eaponaed  the  cante  of 
.  Brutos  and  Cassina  after  the  death  of  Caesar,  which 
may  hare  been  one  reasoo  why  Augustas  sought  to 
-secure  so  important  a  point  with  a  colony  of  veterans. 
But,  as  waa  often  the  case,  the  <dd  inhabitants  seem 
tn  liare  continned  apart  from  the  colonists,  with 
Mpaiate  municipal  rights,  and  it  was  not  till  the 
reign  of  Nero  that  these  ah*a  obtained  admission 
.into  the  colony.  (Tac  i4ns.  zir.  37.)  In  a.  d.  69 
the  Pateolani  sealouisly  espoused  the  cause  of  Ves- 
paaian  (Tac  But  iii.  67),  and  it  was  probably  in 
consequence  of  this  that  the  city  afterwards  assumed 
the  honorary  title  of  "  Culonia  Flavia  Augusta 
Pnteoli,"  by  which  we  find  it  designated  in  inscrip- 
linns.  (Ordl.  Inter.  3698;  Zompl,  le.  f.  395; 
Mommssn,  3493, 3493.)  It  is  not  improbable,  how- 
erar,  that  it  may  at  the  same  time  hare  receirad  a 
fresh  acoeesion  of  colonists. 

In  addition  to  its  commercial  importance,  Pnteoli, 
'.or  rather  ita  immediate  neighbourhood,  became. 
More  the  does  of  the  Bepoblic,  a  faTourite  resort  of 
the  Boman  noUlity,  in  common  with  Baiae  and  the 
whole  of  tiiia  beautiftil  district.  Thus  Cicero,  aa  we 
learn  from  himself,  had  a  villa  there,  to  which  he 
gave  the  name  of  Academia,  but  which  he  mote 
often  mentions  merely  as  his  Puteolanum.  (Cic.  de 
Fat  \,adAttl  4,  ziv.  7,  zv.  1,  Ac.)  It  passed 
.after  his  death  into  the  hands  of  Antiatiua  Vetus, 
and  the  tiotbreak  of  a  thermal  spring  then  became 
the  occasioa  of  a  weU-known  epigram,  which  has 
been  pnaenred  to  ns  by  Pliny.  (Plin.  zzzL  S.  a.  3.) 
This  vilU  was  situated  between  Pnteoli  and  the 
lake  Avemus;  it  was  subsequently  chosen  as  the 
place  of  burial  of  the  emperor  Hadrian.  (Spart. 
Badr.  3.1.) 

We  bear  little  of  Pnteoli  in  history  daring  the 
later  periods  of  the  Boman  Empire,  but  there  is 
every  reason  to  suppose  that  it  continued  to  be  a 
flooriahing  and  populous  town.  Its  mole  and  put 
were  repaired  by  Antoninus  Pius  (Hommsen,  Inter. 
8490),  and  numerous  inscriptions  have  been  fbnnd 
there,  aome  of  which  belong  to  a  late  period,  and 
attest  the  continued  importance  of  the  city  down  to 
the  reign  of  Honorius.  (Mommaen,  3494 — 3500.) 
:  Bat  it  shared  to  the  full  extent  in  tiie  calamities  of 
the  declining  empire:  it  waa  taken  and  plnndered 
hy  AUrio  in  A.  D.  410,  and  again  by  Oenaeric  in 
465,  and  by  Totila  in  545.  Nor  did  it  ever  recover 
Iheae  repeated  disasters.  After  having  for  sane 
.time  been  almost  deserted,  it  partially  revived  in  the 
middle  agee;  bat  again  snfiered  severely,  both  from 
the  ravagee  of  war  and  from  the  volcanic  emptiona 
of  the  Sol/atara  in  11 98,  and  of  the  Uonie  Nuovo 
in  1538.  At  the  preeent  day  Potzuoti,  though  re- 
taining its  ejxsoopal  see,  and  about  8000  inhabitants, 
ia  a  poor  phice,  and  suffers  severely  from  malaria  in 
summer. 

It,  however,  retains  many  remains  of  its  andent 
greatness.  Among  these  one  of  the  most  conspi- 
cttoos  is  the  amphitheatre,  on  the  hill  behind  Iha 
town,  wUch  ia  of  considerable  siM^  being  larger 
than  that  at  Pempeii,  and  calculated  to  be  capable 
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of  ooolaining  35,000  spectaton.  It '»  in  gml  pie. 
aervnlion,  and,  having  bees  recently  excavated  and 
cleared  out.  affiicda  in  many  respects  a  good  sped' 
men  of  each  stnctnres.  It  deiives  additional  ii- 
toest  from  being  more  than  once  alloded  te  by 
ancient  wtiten.  Thna  Soetonius  mentions  that 
Augustns  presided  at  gamee  there,  and  it  was  in 
(Jconqnence  of  an  insult  o&red  to  a  senator  on  that 
occaaioo  that  the  emperor  paased  a  law  assigniiig 
distinct  seata  to  the  senatorial  order.  (Snet.  Atj. 
44.)  It  was  there  also  that  Nero  entertained  Tin- 
dates,  king  of  Armenia,  with  magnificent  sb«n 
both  of  glndiators  and  ccmbata  of  wild  beasta 
(Dion  Cass.  IziiL  3.)  Near  the  amphitheatie  tn 
some  ruins,  commonly  known  as  the  temple  <t 
Diana,  but  which  more  probably  belonged  to  a  rnp 
of  thermae  or  baths;  aa  well  aa  several  pisdnssor 
reservoirs  for  water  on  a  great  acale,  some  rf  whidi 
are  supposed  to  have  been  cuoneeted  with  the  service 
of  the  amphitheatre.  Near  them  are  the  rnnaiaj 
of  an  aqueduct,  intended  for  the  supply  of  the  dty, 
which  seems  to  have  been  a  branch  of  that  whidi 
led  to  Misenum.  In  the  dty  itsdf  the  modem 
cathedral  ia  in  great  part  constructed  out  of  the 
remains  of  a  Boman  temple,  which,  as  we  learn  fieo 
an  inscription  on  the  architrave,  was  dedicated  t> 
Augustus  by  L.  Calpomius.  From  anotfaer  in- 
scripticm  we  learn  that  the  architect  was  L.  Cvc- 
crins  Anctua,  evidently  the  same  wlio  is  mentioned 
by  Strabo  as  having  been  employed  by  Agrippa  to 
conatract  the  tunuel  at  iVntpo.  (Hommsen,  IX-X. 
3484,  3485;  Strab.  v.  p.  245.)  The  masonnr  is 
of  white  marble,  and  there  still  remain  six  beaoliftd 
Corinthian  cdumna  of  the  same  materiaL 

Unch  more  celebrated  than  these  are  the  remains 
of  a  building  commonly  known  as  the  temple  cf 
Serapa  or  Seri4>emn.  The  interest  wliich  attaches 
to  these  is,  however,  more  of  a  scientific  than  anti- 
quarian character,  from  the  evidence  they  aflonl  of 
repeated  changes  in  the  levd  of  tlie  soil  on  which 
they  stand.  (Ljell,  Prmc^let  of  Geutogf,  8th  «!. 
p.  489,  &C. ;  Danbeny  On  Votoamiei,  p.  306.) 
The  edifice  is  one  of  a  peculiar  character,  and  the 
recdved  attribution  is  veiy  donbtfuL  Becent  re- 
searches have  rendered  it  more  probable  that  it  wu 
a  building  connected  with  the  mineral  spring  whidi 
rises  within  it,  and  waa  adapted  both  fur  purpoeei  of 
worship  and  for  the  medical  oae  of  the  source  in 
question.  The  general  plan  is  that  of  a  lai;^ 
quadrangular  atritun  or  court,  surrounded  internally 
by  a  portico  of  48  cdumna,  with  chamben  at  the 
aides,  and  a  drcular  temple  in  the  centre.  Not  fiir 
from  the  temple  of  Scrapie  an  the  ruins  of  two 
otiier  buildingK,  both  of  tbem  now  nnder  water:  the 
one  of  which  b  commonly  known  as  the  temple  of 
Neptime,  the  other  ss  the  temple  of  the  Nymphs; 
but  there  is  no  real  foondatioo  for  dther  name. 
We  know,  however,  from  Cicero  that  there  was  a 
temple  of  Neptune  at  Puteoli,  aa  might  natuially  be 
expected  at  so  frequented  a  seaport,  and  that  its 
portico  fronted  the  bay.  (Cic.  Aeadi  iL  35.)  The 
remains  of  the  ancient  mole  have  been  already  men- 
tioned ;  there  are  now  portions  of  16  pers  renuining, 
IS  of  which  an  still  visilile  above  water. 

On  the  coast  proceeding  from  PocnoA' towsrds  the 
Lucrine  lake  (or  rather  on  the  andent  diff  which 
rises  above  the  low  line  of  coast)  are  some  ruins  called 
(with  at  least  more  probability  than  m  most  similar 
cases)  those  of  the  villa  of  Cicero,  which  was  ccT' 
tainly,  aa  we  learn  from  Pliny,  situated  between  Pu- 
leoli  and  the  Lnctioe  hke.  (I'lin.  szxi.  3.  >.  3.) 
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PUTEOLANtJS  SINUS. 

'  Aboat  a  mik  from  PottuoK  to  the  NE.,  on  a  hill 
between  the  town  and  tha  Logo  <t  Angamo,  is  tli« 
ranwrkable  aput  n<nr  called  the  Solfatara,  and  in 
ancient  timea  known  as  the  Fokdu  VotcASl 
('H^ourTow  irfapi,  Strab.).  It  ia  evidently  the 
crater  of  an  extinct  volcano,  retaining  only  so  moch 
of  its  former  activity  as  to  emit  constantly  sal- 
{ihureons  |C^  >n  considerable  quantity,  the  deposit 
of  which  forms  large  accnmniatiuns  of  ralphor.  It 
i«  well  described  by  Sirabo,  in  whose  time  it  would 
aeetn  to  have  been  rather  more  active  tlian  at  pre- 
sent, as  well  as  in  a  more  poetical  style  by  Petronius 
(Carm,  B.  Civ.  67 — 76);  and  is  noticed  also  by 
Lndlios,  who  justly  points  to  the  quantity  of  sni- 
phnr  piigduced,  as  an  evidence  of  igneous  action, 
though  long  eztmct,  (Strab.  t.  p.  346;  Lucil. 
JMn.  431.)  It  doea  not  seem  to  have  ever  broken 
<nt  into  more  violent  action,  in  ancient,  any  more 
than  in  modem,  times;  but  in  the  middle  ages 
OQ  one  occasion  (in  1196)  it  broke  into  a  violent 
eruption ;  and  a  stream  of  trachytic  Uva,  which  has 
ftiwed  from  the  crater  in  a  SE.  direction,  is  pro- 
Inbly  the  result  of  this  outburst.  The  e%ct  of  the 
aolphareous  exiialations  on  the  soil  of  the  surruond- 
ing  hills  is  visible  for  some  distance,  and  imparts  to 
them  a  peculiar  whiteness  of  aspect,  whence  they 
were  calisd  the  Leucooasi  Cou.zs.  (Plin.  zviii. 
11. «.  29,  xxsv.  IS.  S.50.)  Pliny  also  mentions  in 
cooneetion  with  tliem  some  mineral  springs,  to  which 
he  gives  the  name  of  Leccogaxi  Pontes.  (Id. 
zzzi  S.  s.  8.)  They  are  probably  those  now  known 
MS  the  PadareUi. 

There  were  two  ancient  roads  leading  from  Puteoli, 
the  one  to  Capua,  the  other  to  Neapolis.  Both  of 
them  may  stiU  be  distinctly  traced,  and  wen  bor- 
dered, fbr  some  distance  after  they  quitted  the  taXj, 
with  ranges  of  tombs  similar  to  those  found  outside 
the  gate  of  Pompeii,  thoogh  of  oounse  in  less  perfect 
pceaervation.  They  are  nevertheless  in  many  re- 
spects of  much  interest  Pliny  mer.tiora  the  road 
(which  he  calk  a  Via  Consukiis)  that  led  from 
Pataoli  to  Capua;  it  was  the  tract  on  the  left  of  thu 
towards  Cnmae  that  was  the  district  properly  called 
the  Cahpi  LABORun,  nr  Labobiae,  distingukhed 
«ven  above  the  rest  of  Campania  for  its  surpassing 
fitrtility.  (Plin.  xviiL  II.  s.  29.)  Concerning  the 
-topography  of  Puteoli  and  ruins  still  reinainuig 
at  PomoH,  see  Mazzslla,  Situa  et  Antiquitat  Pu- 
teolorum  in  Graevina  and  Burmann's  Thaaurtu, 
voL  iz.  part  iv,;  Bomanelli,  Viaggio  a  PoauoH, 
Svo.  Naples,  1817;  and  Jorio,  Qutda  di  Paauali, 
8vo.  Naples,  1830.  [E. H. B] 

PUTEOLA'HUS  SINDS.    [Cratkb.] 

PUTPDT,  a  sUtion  in  Africa  Proper,  12  H.  P. 
irom  Neapolk  {Ndbtl)  (/(m.  Anton,;  Peut  Tab.), 
which  has  been  identified  by  Barth  ^Wcmderungen, 
-ppt  U2,  143)  with  BimAmAt.  Sir  G.  Temple 
(^Exewntm*,  vol.  ii.  p.  10)  considers  it  to  be  Siaoul 
(SurrerfA,  Ptd.  iv.  3.  §  9),  because  of  the  two  m- 
scripUoos  irith  "  Civitas  Siagitana,"  which  Shaw 
SaaiA  »>.  HimimM.    (TVuv.  p^  169.)      [E.B.J.] 

PYCMTIS  (niwWi,  PtoL  iii.  17.  §  8),  a  river  on 
the  N.  coast  of  Crete,  a  littk  W.  of  Cydonia. 

PTDARA&    [Athtras.] 

FYDNA  (jUtra,  Scyl.  p.  26;  Seymn.  Ch.  626; 
PtoL  UL  13.  §  15;  Steph.  B.;  Plin.  iv.  17),  a  town 
which  originally  stood  on  the  coast  of  Pieria,  in  the 
Tbermaio  gnlfl  Thonktocles  was  conducted  by 
two  Macedonian  gnides  across  the  tnountams.  and 
fimod.a  merchant  ship  about  to  sail  for  Asia.  (Thuc. 
^''^  137.)    Pydna  was  blockaded  by  the  Athenians, 
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who^  after  prosecuting  the  siege  in  vain,  concluded  a 
convention  with  Perdiccas.  (Thnc  i.  61.)  It  was 
taken  b.  c.  411  by  Archekns,  who  removed  its  site 
20  stadia  from  the  sea.  (Diodor.  ziii.  49.)  After- 
wards it  was  gained  for  Athens  by  Timollieus;  but 
in  the  two  first  years  of  the  disastrous  Social  War 
(358 — 356),  Pydna,  about  the  exchange  of  which 
for  Amphipolk  there  had  been  a  secret  negotUtlon, 
was  betrayed  to  Philip  by  a  party  of  traitois  in  tb« 
town.  (Demosth.  otfe.  Lrptinem,  p.  476.  §  7I> 
Ob/nth.  i.  p.  10.  §  5,  Olgnth.  ii.  p.  19.  §  6;  Ulpian, 
(sifec.;  Theopompus,  jTr.  189,  ed  Didot.)  Several 
Athenian  citiiens  were  taken  in  Pydna,  and  sold 
into  sbtveiy,  whom  DemOKthenes  ransomed  front 
hk  own  funds.  (Plat  VU.  X.  Orator,  p.  851, 
vd.  ii.  f.  381,  ed.  Beiske.)  Towards  the  close  of 
the  year  b.  a  316,  Olympias  retired  to  Pydna, 
where  she  was  besieged  by  Cassander,  and  takes 
prisoner  by  him.  (Dialor.  xix.  49;  Polyaen.  iv.  11. 
§  3.)  In  the  spring  of  B.a  169,  Perseus  abandon- 
ing Diom,  retreated  before  the  consul  Q.  Marcius 
Philippus  to  Pydna.  (Liv.  zliv.  6.)  After  again 
occupying  the  strong  line  of  the  Enipens,  Peraeus, 
in  consequence  of  the  dexterous  flank  movement  al 
P.  Scipio  Nasica,  was  compelled  to  fall  back  upon 
Pydna.  On  the  22nd  of  June,  B.  a.  168  (an 
edipae  fixes  the  date,  Clinton,  f,  B.  vol.  iii.  p. 
82),  the  fiits  of  the  Macedonkn  monarchy  was 
decided  in  a  pkin  near  the  town,  which  was  traversed 
by  a  small  river,  and  bordered  by  heights  affording  a 
convenient  retreat  and  shelter  to  the  light  infantry, 
whik  the  plain  alone  contained  the  level  ground 
necessary  for  the  pliaknx.  (Liv.  zliv.  32 — 46; 
Pint  AaniL  13—23.)  The  Epitomiser  of  Strabo 
and  a  Scholiast  upon  Demosthenes  (filgnik.  i.  p. 
10)  assert  that  the  VJnpos  of  their  time  was  the 
ssme  place  as  Pydna;  but  their  authority  is  of  no 
great  weight,  and  Colonel  Leake  (iVortiera  Qrtttf, 
vol.  iii.  pp.  429 — 435)  has  shown  that  the  ancient 
site  k  better  represented  by  Ayan,  where  there  an 
Helknio  remains,  and,  on  the  slope  towards  the  sea, 
two "  tumuli,"  probably  monnments  of  the  battle. 
Ktiro,  it  may  be  supposed,  roee  upon  the  decay 
of  Pydna  and  Metbone,  between  which  it  lies. 
For  autonomous  coins  of  Pydna,  see  Eckhel.  vol. 
u.  p.  76.  [E.  B.  J.] 

PYDNAE  or  PYDNA  (n^w),  a  smaU  town 
on  the  coast  of  Lycia,  between  the  river  Xanthus 
and  Cape  Hieron.  [Staiiam.  M.  Magtii,  p.  221.) 
It  k  probably  the  same  place  as  the  one  called 
by  Ptolemy  (v.  3.  S  5)  Cydna,  and  which  he 
places  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Cragus,  where  ruins  of 
an  ancient  town  were  observed  by  Basufort  (Leake, 
Ana  Minor,  p.  182.)  [L.  S.] 

PY'GELA  or  PHY'GELA  (n^eXo,  «i)y<Aa  : 
Eth.  Huykfis),  »  small  town  on  the  coast  of  the 
Caystrian  bay,  a  Uttle  to  the  soath  of  Ephesus,  was 
said  to  have  been  founded  by  Agamemnon,  and  to 
have  been  peopled  with  the  remnants  of  his  army ; 
it  contained  a  temple  of  ArtemkHnnychia.  (Xenopli. 
BeUm.  i.  3.  §3;  Strab. ziv.  p. 639;  Steph.  B.S.  v.; 
Harpocrat  t.  r.;  Plin.  t.  31 ;  Sc^Iaz.  p.  37 ;  Pomp. 
Mela,  L  17;  Liv.  zzxvii.  1.)    Dknooridas  (v.  13) 
commends  the  wine  of  thk  town,  which  k  still  cele- 
brated.    Chandler  (Trmelt,  pt  176)  observed  its 
remains  on  a  hill  between  Ephesus  and  Scala  Nova. 
(Comp.  Leake,  .ilsia  i/nor,  p.  261.)        rL.S.1 
PIXAE.    [Thkkmopiiab.] 
PYLAE  CILICIAE.     [CiuciA.] 
PYLAE  SYRIAE.     [Amanides;  Issus.] 
PYLAEA  (nvAcu'a),  a  »ubui'b  of  Delphi,  and 
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the  place  of  nwetinK  of  the  AmphictfoOic  CoDncil 
[Dkuii,  p.  767,  h.] 

PYLE'NE  (nvAiH:  -&(*•  nu\ifnat),ni  tneient 
town  of  Aebdia,  betw6«n  the  Achekwu  and  the  ETsntu, 
mentiomd  in  the  Homerio  oatalogne  of  the  Grecian 
ships,  is  placed  bj  Plinj  on  the  Corinthian  gnlf.  It 
would  thercfure  seem  to  hare  existed  in  later  times ; 
althnogh  Strabo  mja  that  the  Aeolians,  barinf  re- 
moved Pjlene  biKher  ap,  changed  its  name  into 
Praschinm.  The  site  of  Pjlene  is  ancertain.  (Horn. 
/L  ii.  639  ;  Plin.  W.  3 ;  tco/mlom  Pftene,  Stat. 
TM.  \y.  102;  Steph.  B.  «.  «.) 

PYLOK  (Jlu\iy),  a  town  on  the  Via  KKnatia, 
being  the  firootier  town  of  Illjria  and  Macedonia. 
(Strab.  TiL  p.  323.)  It  is  not  mentioned  in  the 
Itinenuies. 

PTlO'RUS,  a  town  in  Crete,  S.  «f  Gortjn,  now 
PUnu  (Plin.  it.  IS.  s.  20;  Pishle;,  Oete,  toL  i. 
p.  2»S.) 

PYLUS  (ni?u)t:  Stk.  n  JAiot),  the  name  of  three 
towns  00  the  western  coast  of  Peloponnesus. 

1.  A  town  in  hollow  Elis,  deecribed  by  Paosanias 
as  sitoated  upon  the  monntain  road  leading  irora 
Elis  to  Oljmpia,  and  at  the  place  where  the  Ladoo 
flows  into  the  Peneios  (tI.  22.  §  5).  Stnbo,  in  a 
comipt  passage,  assigns  to  it  tlie  same  sitaation, 
and  placea  it  in  the  neighbourhood  of  SeoUinm  or 
Mu  Scollis  (/WTo^i)  ToS  nqvcuiS  iral  toD  3cA\4o^ 
rot  iicto\iit  [read  ml  ri)r  roii  iiWrittmn  ift^ 
t»\yit']  Tli\ot  yxtrro,  Strab.  Till  p.  338).  Panaa- 
nias  (t  c)  sajs  that  it  was  80  stadia  from  Elis. 
Viodorus  (xir.  17)  gives  70  stadia  as  the  distance, 
and  Plin;  (iv.  S.  s.  6)  12  Roman  miles.  Aooording 
to  the  previoos  description,  Pjins  should  probably  be 
identified  with  the  rains  at  >4^rdptcUo-i:AJrt,  situated 
on  a  commanding  position  in  the  angle  formed  hj  the 
junction  of  the  PeDeios  and  Ladon.  This  site  is 
distant  7  geographical  miles  from  Elis,  which  snffi- 
cientlj  agrees  with  the  80  stadia  of  Paosanias. 
Leake,  however,  places  Pylos  further  S.,  at  the  mine 
•t  Ktdogll,  mainly  on  the  ground  that  they  are  not  so 
far  removed  from  the  road  between  Elis  and  Olympia. 
But  the  fact  of  the  ruins  at  Agn^)idlto4Mri  being 
at  the  jnnctian  of  the  Peneius  and  Ladon  seems  de- 
cisive in  &vonr  of  that  position  ;  and  we  may  sup- 
puee  that  a  road  ran  up  the  valley  of  the  Peneius  to 
the  junetioo  of  the  two  rivers,  and  then  took  a  bend 
to  the  right  into  the  valley  of  the  Ladon.  (Leake, 
JforlJum  Greece,  voL  ii.  p.  228,  Pelopoimt$iaea, 
p.  219 ;  Boblay^  Rickerciet,  ^e.  p.  122 ;  Cnitios, 
Ptiopoimeto*,  voL  ii.  p.  39.)  The  Eleian  Pylus  is 
said  to  have  been  built  by  the  Pylon,  sen  of  Cleson 
of  Megara,  who  founded  the  Meseenian  Pylus,  and 
who,  upon  being  expelled  fi?am  the  latter  place  by 
Peleos.  settled  at  the  Eleian  Pykis.  (Pans.  iv.  36. 
§l,Ti.22.§5.)  Pylus  was  said  to  have  been  destroyed 
by  Hercules,  and  to  have  been  afterwards  restored 
by  the  Eleians  ;  but  the  story  of  its  destruction  by 
Heroules  mora  properly  belongs  to  the  Hesseoian 
Pylos.  Its  inhabitants  asserted  that  it  was  the  town 
which  Homer  had  in  view  when  he  asserted  that  the 
Alpbeins  flowed  through  their  territory  CAX^isi;, 
<<rr'  tipi  pin  n\i\lmr  iik  7a<i|t,  IL  v.  M5>  On 
the  position  (A  the  Homerio  Pylus  we  shall  speak 
presently ;  aad  we  only  obaerve  here,  that  this  daim 
was  admittsd  by  Pausanias  (vi.  22.  §  6),  though  its 
absurdity  had  been  previously  pointed  out  by  Stiabo 
(viii.  p.  850,  seq.).  Like  the  other  Eleian  towns, 
Pylus  is  rarely  mentiooed  in  history.  In  B.  a  402 
it  was  taken  by  the  Spartans,  in  their  invasion  of  the 
territory  of  Elis  (Diod.  xiv.  17);  and  in  b.c.366 
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it  is  mentioned  as  the  place  where  the  dcmoeia&al 
exiles  firom  Elis  planted  themselves  in  order  to  carry 
on  war  against  the  latter  city.  (!Xen.  BeU.  vii.  4. 
§  1 6.)  Pausanias  saw  only  the  mine  of  Pylns  (ri. 
22.  §  S),  and  it  wenld  appear  to  have  been  daaotad 
long  previously. 

2.  A  town  in  TriphyUa,  mentimed  only  by  Stiabi\ 
and  sumamed  by  him  Tpi^Aiwc^s,  'ApicaSur^,  and 
Afir^iaTM^t.  He  describes  it  as  sitnaitad  30  stadia 
fr«n  the  sea,  on  the  riven  Haraathus  and  Arcadicss, 
west  of  the  moontaia  Minthe  and  north  of  Lepmuu 
(viit  p.  S44).  Upon  the  conqnest  of  tlie  Triphyliaa 
towns  by  the  Eleians,  Pylus  was  annexed  to  Lqnom 
(viii.  p.  355 ;  comp.  pp.  339,  343,  344).  Leake 
observes  that  the  village  Tjoriaijf,  on  the  weatsn 
extremity  of  Mount  Hiuthe,  at  the  foi^  of  two 
branches  of  the  river  of  Ai  SSdkero,  seems  to  agree 
in  every  respect  with  Strabo's  deacripttoo  it  this 
town.     (JVfopowseii'oog,  p.  109.) 

3.  A  town  in  Measenia,  situated  npoo  the  pro. 
moiitory  Coryphasiani,  which  forms  the  nothcni 
termination  of  the  bay  of  Navarbie.  According  to 
Thoeydidea  it  was  distant  400  stadia  from  Sparta 
(Thoe.  IT.  Sy,  and  aooording  to  Panaaniaa  (v.  36. 
§  I)  100  stadia  from  Hethcne.  It  was  one  cf  the 
last  placea  which  held  ont  against  the  Spartans  is 
the  Second  Messenian  War,  upon  the  coDchuiga  of 
which  the  inhabitants  emigrated  to  Cyllene,  and  from 
thenoe,  with  the  other  Messenians,  to  Scily.  (Paoi. 
iv.  18.  §  1,  iv.  23.  §  1.)  From  that  tiina  its  name 
never  occurs  in  history  till  the  seventh  year  of  tba 
Peloponnesian  War,  B.  c.  424,  wlien  Demosthenes, 
the  Athenian  commander,  erected  a  fort  upon  the 
promontory,  which  was  then  nninbahitad  and  called 
by  the  Spartans  Coryphasium  (Kopv^do-wv),  though 
it  was  known  by  the  Atheniaaa  to  be  the  site  of  i» 
ancient  Pylus.  (Tliuc  iv.  3.)  The  eicetian  of  this 
fort  led  to  one  of  the  meet  memorable  events  in  the 
Peloponnesian  War.  Thucydides  haa  given  a  minute 
account  of  the  topograi^y  of  the  district,  which, 
though  clear  and  consistent  with  itself,  does  not  co- 
incide, in  all  points,  with  &e  existing  fcicslily. 
Thucydides  describes  the  harbour,  of  whidi  the  pro- 
montory Cotyphasiam  formed  the  northern  temiaa- 
tion,  as  fronted  and  pnitBcted  by  the  ialand  Sphao- 
teria,  which  stretched  along  the  coast,  leaviqg  only 
two  narrow  entrances  to  the  harbour,— the  one  St  the 
northern  end,  opposite  to  Ceryphssaum,  being  only 
wide  enough  to  admit  two  triremea  abreast,  and  ibo 
other  at  the  aouthem  end  wide  enough  fac  eight  or 
nine  trireoiee.  The  island  was  about  15  stadia  is 
width,  oovered  with  wood,  nninhabited  and  nnfaraddco. 
(Thnc  iv.  8.)  Pausaniaa  also  says  that  the  islssd 
Sphacteria  lies  before  the  harbonr  of  Pylns  like 
Kfaeneia  before  the  anchorage  of  Oelos  (v.  36.  §  6). 
It  is  almost  certain  that  the  iortrees  erected 
by  the  Athenians  stood  on  the  sits  of  the  ruins  of  a 
fortreas  of  the  middle  agea,  called  Palei-Avari»», 
which  has  been  changed  into  Nttcarima  by  the  habit 
of  nsing  the  accusative  case,  tU  rhr  'Maf!*«r,  and 
by  attaching  the  final  r  of  the  article  to  the  sub- 
stantive. Tlie  distances  of  400  stadia  from  ^srts 
and  100  stsdia  from  Methone,  gina  respectivtly  by 
Thucydides  aad  Panaaniaa,  are  the  cenect  distances 
of  Old  Namtrbto  from  these  two  ancieat  sites. 
(Leake,  Pe&pomenaoo,  pi  191.)  S^b*eUm(3fQic- 
nipia)  is  now  called  ^oiagia,  a  name  which  it 
also  bore  in  antiqaity.  (S^aryfa,  Stiab.  viii  p.  359 ; 
Plat.  ilfeiMz:  p.  242;  al  2fa7<a,  Xm.  BtU.  vi.  % 
§  31 ;  tres  Sphagiae,  Plin.  iv.  12.  a.  25.)  The  M- 
luwing  descriptiun  will  be  rendered  dwer  by  the 
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tm  Mcompiinjring  maps,  of  which  the  funner  con- 
lairu  the  whole  localitj,  and  the  Utter  the  fortreu  of 
Old  Kmartao  sod  its  immedista  neighbonrfaood  on 
shigerKsle. 
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17  stidia,  which  Thacydides  aacribei  to  Sphscterio, 

dues  not  agico  witli  ihe  actual  length  of  SphfigiOf 
which  is  25  stadia.  Lastly  Thucydides,  ypeaking 
of  the   bay  of  Pylus,  cslk  it  "»  harbour  of  con- 


MAP  OF  THE   BAT   OF   PYI-Ua 

A.  Sk)bact«ria  (Spiafia). 

a.  rj\ju  on  the  praoiootory  Corypbailuin  {OU  Sa^ 

varino), 
C.  Tbe  modrm  Navarino, 
D  D.  Ba;  of  Fyliu  (Aiy  qf  KmOrimo). 

The  chief  discrepancy  between  the  aooonnt  of 
Tliocydidee  and  the  existing  state  of  the  oosst  is 
(mad  in  the  width  of  the  two  entrances  into  the 
bay  of  AToiartiio,  tbe  northem  entrance  being  about 
130  ;ards  wide,  and  the  southern  not  less  than  he- 
iween  1300  and  1400  yards;  wberess  Thncydides 
(tain  the  fonner  admitted  only  two  triremes  abreast, 
•ndthelatteronly  eight  or  nine.  Therefore  not  only 
i>  the  actual  width  of  the  two  entrances  very  mach 
(neater  than  is  stated  by  Thacydidee,  but  this  width 
ia  not  in  the  proportion  of  the  nomber  of  triremee; 
they  are  not  as  8  w  9  to  a,  bntss  17  to  3.  Toez- 
pUin  this  difficalty  CoL  Leake  supposes  that  Thn- 
cydidea  was  misinformnl  respecting  tbe  breadth  of 
tin  enHanoes  to  the  harbour.  Bat  to  this  a  satis- 
Cutoy  reply  is  giren  by  Dr.  Arnold,  thst  not  only 
enld  no  common  Ctlse  estimate  of  distances  liare 
mistaken  a  passage  of  nearly  1400  yards  in  width 
fiir  on  so  narrow  as  to  admit  only  eight  or  nine 
>lu|a  abnaat,  but  still  kss  could  it  have  been  sup- 
P<Md  poaaible  to  choke  up  such  a  passage  by  a 
euntinaoaa  line  of  shipe,  lying  broadside  to  broad- 
side, which  Thncydides  tells  us  the  Lacedaemonian 
nomandeis  intended  to  do.  Moreover  the  northem 
nttince  has  now  a  shoal  or  bar  of  sand  lying  acroia 
it,  on  which  there  sn  not  more  than  18  inches 
<if  water;  whereas  the  narratire  of  Thncydides  im- 
plia  that  there  was  sufficient  depth  of  water  for 

innnm  to  sail  in  cnobetriK'ted.     The  length  of 


MAP   OF    PYI.US   AND    ITS    IMMEDIATE 
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A.  Pjlat  (Old  Napurino). 

B.  Sph.icteria  (5/)A(T^ra). 

C.  Lagoonof  0tmyii-4Ba. 
1).  I'c.rtof  yoidhO-KiliH. 

E.  Jiny  of  Pv]ot  {Bay  qf  Narariyw). 
a.   Cave  of  Hermes. 

6.  Small  ch.innelconnectini;  the  lagoon  qf  Osmyn* 
Aga  with  the  Bay  qf  Savarino, 

siderable  mapTiitude"  (\t}iivt  6vri  ov  trfUKp^y,  an 
expression  which  seems  strange  to  be  applied  to  the 
spacious  Bay  of  Navarino^  which  was  not  only  the 
larpefst  harbour  in  Greece,  but  perfectly  imlilce  tho 
ordinary  harbours  of  the  Greeks,  which  were  always 
closed  artificially  at  the  mouth  by  projecting  moles 
when  they  were  not  sufficiently  land-locked  by 
nature. 

In  consequence  of  these  difficulties  Dr.  Arnold 
raised  the  doubt  whether  the  island  now  called 
Sphagia  be  really  the  same  as  the  ancient  Sphacteria, 
and  whether  the  Bag  of  Navarino  be  the  real  har- 
bour of  Pylus.  He  started  the  hypothesis  that  the 
peninsula,  on  which  the  ruins  of  Old  Navarino 
sTand,  is  the  ancient  island  of  Sphacteria  con- 
verted into  a  peninsula  by  an  accumulation  of  sand 
at  either  side;  and  that  the  lagoon  of  Osinyn-Aga 
on  its  eaNtem  side  was  the  real  harbour  of  Pylus, 
into  which  there  was  an  opening  on  the  north,  at 
the  port  of  Voidho-Kitid,  capable  of  admitting  two 
trireiBes  abreast,  and  another  at  the  south,  where 
tliere  is  still  a  naiTow  opening,  by  which  eight  or 
nine  triremes  may  have  entered  the  lagoon  from  the 
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pmt  harbour  of  tfamrtno.  Upon  this  hypothesis 
CoL  Leaks  obsenres,  that  in  itself  it  is  piirfectlf 
■dniissible,  inasmuch  as  then  is  scareelj  a  situation 
in  Greece  on  tht^  low  coasts,  near  the  mouths  of 
rirers,  where,  bj  the  operation  of  waters  salt  or 
fresh,  or  both  united,  some  change  has  not  taken 
place  since  the  times  of  ancient  historjr;  and  that 
in  the  present  instance,  therefore,  there  is  no  great 
difficulty  in  imagining  that  the  lagoon  maj  be  an 
ancient  baiboor  converted  into  a  lagoon  by  an  ac- 
cumulation of  sand  which  has  separated  it  from 
the  sea.  But,  among  the  many  difficulties  which 
beset  this  hypothesis,  there  are  two  which  seem  quite 
Altai  to  it;  one  of  which  has  been  stated  by  Mr, 
Grote  and  the  other  by  Col.  Leake.  The  former 
writer  remarks  that,  if  the  peninsula  of  Old  Nava- 
rtm>  was  the  raal  ancient  Sphacteria,  it  must  have 
been  a  second  island  situated  to  the  northward  of 
Sphagia;  and  that,  consequently,  there  mnst  hare 
been  two  islands  close  together  and  near  the  scene. 
This,  as  Mr.  Grate  obeerres,  is  quite  inconsistent 
with  the  nanative  of  Ttaacydides,  which  presup- 
poses that  there  was  only  one  island — Sphacteria, 
without  any  other  near  or  adjoining  to  it.  Thus 
the  Athenian  fleet  imder  Eurymedon,  en  first  ar- 
riving, was  obliged  to  go  back  some  distance  to  the 
island  of  Prote,  because  the  isUnd  of  Sphacteria 
was  full  of  Lacedaemonian  hoplites  (Thnc  iv.  13); 
whereas,  if  the  hypothesis  of  Dr.  Arnold  were  ad- 
mitted, there  would  have  been  nothing  to  prevent 
them  from  landing  on  Sphagia  itselt  It  is  true 
that  Xenophon  {HelL  vi.  2.  §  3)  speaks  of  i^ayiai 
in  the  plural,  and  that  Pliny  (iv.  18.  s.  25)  mentions 
'*  tree  Sphagiae ;"  but  two  of  them  appear  to  have 
been  mere  neks.  The  objection  of  C»l.  Leake  is 
still  mors  fatal  to  Dr.  Arnold's  hypithesis.  He 
calls  attention  to  the  ftet  that  the  French  Com- 
mission ebserred  that  the  walls  of  the  castle  of  Old 
tfavarim)  stand  in  many  parts  on  Hellenic  founda- 
tions, and  that  in  some  places  three  courses  of  the 
ancient  work  remain,  consisting  of  a  kind  of  ma- 
sonry which  seems  greatly  to  resemble  that  of  Hes- 
sene.  Besides  these  remains  of  middle  Hellenic 
antiquity,  some  foundations  ara  traced  of  a  more 
ancient  inclosurs  at  the  northern  end  of  the  penin- 
sula, with  a  descent  to  the  little  harbour  of  i'oidlul. 
Kilii  by  means  of  steps  cut  in  the  rock.  Bemains 
of  walls  of  eariy  date  are  to  be  seen  likewise  towards 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  hill,  among  which  is 
a  tumulus; — all  tetiding  to  prove  that  the  entire 
peninsula  of  Ifavttrino  was  occupied  at  a  remote 
period  of  history  by  an  ancient  city.  This  penin- 
auht  could  not,  therefore,  have  been  the  ancient 
Sphactaiia,  which  never  contained  any  ancient  towa 
Tlie  only  way  of  reconciling  the  account  of  Thucy- 
dides  with  the  present  slate  of  the  coast  is  to  sup- 
pose, with  Mr.  Grate  and  Curtins,  that  a  great 
cliange  has  taken  place  in  the  two  passages  which 
separate  Spkagia  from  the  nuinUnd  since  the  time 
of  Thncydidea.  The  mainland  to  the  south  of  A'a- 
curiM  must  have  been  much  nearer  than  it  is  now 
to  the  southern  portion  of  Sphagia,  while  the  nortii- 
em  passage  also  must  have  been  both  narrower  and 
clearer.  (Leake,  Morta,  voL  L  p.  401,  seq.,  Pdo. 
pomutiaea,  p.  190,  aeq.;  Arnold,  Appendix  to  Thit- 
cgdidei,  toL  iL-  p.  400,  aeq.;  Grote,  Greece,  vol.  vl 
p.  4S7,Beq.;  Curtins,  Pelopotmetoe,  voL  ii.  p.  173, 
seq.;  Boblsye,  Richerckee,  p.  113;  ExpeditiiM 
Sdtntifique  de  la  Morie,  vol.  i.  pi.  viL) 

It  is  unnecessary  to  relate  here  the  events  which 
ivllowed  the  erection  of  the  Athenian  fort  at  Pylns, 
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and  which  temdnated  with  the  capture  cf  the 
Spartana  in  the  island  of  Sphacteria,  as  they  an 
given  m  every  Grecian  histaiy.  The  folknring  ex- 
tract from  Col.  Leake  iilustiatea  the  description  of 
Thncydides  in  the  most  salisCwtoiy  manner:  "  The 
level  and  source  of  water  in  the  middle  where  the 
LacedaemcHiians  encamped, — the  summit  at  the 
northern  end  to  which  the^  retired, — the  famding- 
places  on  tliS  western  side,  to  which  the  Helots 
brought  provisions,  —  are  all  perfectly  recognisable. 
Of  iix  fort,  of  hxiee  and  rude  construction  on  the 
summit,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  any  remains 
should  now  exist;  but  there  are  some  rains  of  a 
signal-tower  of  a  later  age  on  the  same  site.  The 
summit  is  a  pile  of  rough  rocks  ending  in  a  peak; 
it  sbpes  gradually  to  the  shore  co  every  side,  except 
to  the  harbour,  where  the  clifls  are  perpendicalar, 
though  here  just  above  the  water  there  is  aamsO 
slope  capable  of  admitting  the  passage  of  a  body  <i 
men  active  in  climbing  among  rocks  and  difficult 
places.  By  this  pass  it  is  probable  the  Hessenius 
came  upon  the  rear  of  the  Lacedaemonians  on  the 
summit;  for  just  at  the  southern  termination  of  the 
pass  there  is  a  passage  through  the  clifis  which 
border  the  greater  part  of  the  eastern  shore  of  the 
isUnd,  so  that  by  tfaia  opening,  and  along  the  psa 
under  the  rocks  to  the  northward  cf  it,  the  Mnse- 
nians  had  the  means  of  passing  nnaeen  from  the 
centre  c/C  tlie  island  to  the  rear  of  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians on  tlie  summit.  Though  this  hill  skpei 
graduslly  from  its  rocky  peak  to  the  shore  on  every 
side  except  towards  the  harbour,  it  does  not  admit 
of  a  landing  at  its  foot,  except  in  the  calmeat 
weather;  nor  is  it  easily  assailed  on  any  ride  by 
land,  on  account  of  the  mggedneas  of  the  summit, 
except  by  the  means  to  which  the  Hessenians  re- 
sorted; so  that  the  words  of  Thncydides  respectiiig 
it  an  perfectly  accurate  (Ac  &a\iainp  Icwixfniiwm 
ml  iK  Tijt  -yqs  livivra  Jirl/uixer).  The  sonibero 
extremity  of  the  island  is  racky,  steep,  and  difficult 
of  access,  and  forms  a  separate  hill ;  in  every  other 
part  the  ground  slopes  from  the  difis  on  the  tide  of 
the  harbour  to  the  western  shore,  which,  though 
rocky,  is  hnr;  so  that  when  the  weather  is  cahn  it 
is  man  easy  in  &ce  of  an  opponent  to  land,  and  to 
make  way  into  the  island  on  that  side  than  on  the 
eastern  shore,  where  the  clifiii  admit  i^  an  easy 
access  only  in  two  places,  one  towsrds  the  nortbtni 
end,  the  other  in  the  middle  of  the  island,  when  u 
opening  in  the  cliffii  leads  immediately  into  the  nust 
level  part  of  it;  exactly  in  the  opening  stands  s 
small  church  of  the  Paaq^Mo.  There  are  also  two 
small  creeks  adjacent  to  each  other,  near  the  sooth- 
em  end  of  the  eastern  side  of  the  island,  opposite 
to  Neohattro!  near  these  creeks  there  is  a  welL 
The  principal  source  of  water  is  towards  the  mid- 
dle dS  the  island,  at  an  excavation  in  the  rock 
20  feet  deep,  which  scans  to  be  more  natural 
than  artificial ;  for  bekiw  a  shallow  surface  of  soil, 
in  which  there  is  a  drenlar  perislomium  of  modern 
masonry,  the  excavation  in  the  rock  is  irregular  and 
slanting.  In  one  or  two  places  then  are  groves  of 
high  bushes,  and  there  are  km  shrubs  in  every  part 
of  iL  It  often  happens,  ss  it  did  in  the  seventh 
summer  of  the  Peloponnesisn  war,  that  a  fire,oo- 
cncring  accidentally  or  of  mtention,  clears  the  face 
of  the  islaisd  during  the  dronghta  of  that  season: 
the  northeni  hill  exhibits  at  thia  moment  recent 
marks  of  a  simibu:  ccoflagradon."  (iforeu,  voL  L 
408,  seq.) 

The  peninsula  of  Cory^iasium  is  a  precipKe  on 
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Ibe  enteni  aide  or  ttrmrds  the  lagoon ;  while  on  the 
mttern  side  or  towards  the  open  sea  it  slopes  gra- 
dnallj,  puticnlarlj  on  the  SW^  where  Demosthenas 
nccMded  in  preventing  the  landing  of  Bragidas  and 
the  Laoedaemonians.  The  promontory  is  higher  at 
the  northern  end.  Below  the  mmed  fortress  at  the 
iMfthera  cod  there  is  a  fine  cavern,  called  VoidM- 
KUii  (BaJM-miAuO,  "  the  ox's  bell;,"  which  gires 
ume  to  the  small  areolar  port  immediately  below 
it,  which  has  been  already  spoken  of.  This  caveni 
is  60  feet  long,  40  wide,  and  40  high,  having  a  roof 
like  a  Gothic  arch.  The  entrance  is  triangular,  30 
feet  kng  and  IS  high;  at  the  top  of  the  cavern  there 
it  an  opening  in  tlj;  sorface  of  the  hill  above. 
This  cave  was,  according  to  the  Peloponneslan  tra- 
dition, the  one  into  which  the  infiuit  Hermes  drove 
the  cattla  be  had  stolen  from  Apollo.  It  is  men- 
tkoed  m  the  Homeric  hymn  to  Hermes  as  situated 
■pen  the  sea^side  (v.  341);  but  in  Antuninns  Li- 
benlis  (c.  S3)  it  is  expressly  said  to  have  been  at 
Coiyphasinm.  In  Ovid  {Met.  ii.  684)  Mercoiy  is 
repmnited  as  beholding  from  Mt.  Cyllene  the  on- 
guarded  cattle  proceeding  into  the  fields  of  Pylos. 

The  bay  of  Voidhi-KUvi  a  separated  by  a  low 
•emicircalar  ridfce  nf  sand  from  the  large  shallow 
lagnon  of  Omgn-Aga.  As  neither  Thncydides  nor 
Paoamas  says  a  word  about  this  lagoon,  which  now 
forms  so  striking  a  feature  in  the  topography  of  this 
district,  we  may  confidently  oonclnde,  with  I/cake, 
that  it  is  of  recent  formation.  The  peninsoU  must, 
in  that  case,  have  been  surrounded  with  a  sandy 
flaiT.  aa  Psusanias  describes  it;  and  accordingly, 
if  we  suppose  this  to  have  been  the  site  of  the 
Hoonric  Pylos,  the  epithet  It/uMtu,  which  the 
juet  .coostaDtly  gives  to  it,  would  be  perfectly  ap- 
plicable. 

The  Athenians  did  not  snrrender  their  fortress  at 
Pylos  to  the  Lacedaemonians  in  accordance  with 
the  treaty  made  in  b.  o.  4S1  (Thuc  v.  SS),  but 
retained  poasesaion  of  it  for  fifteen  years,  and  only 
Wt  it  towards  the  close  of  the  Peloponneslan  War. 
(Diod.  xUL  64.)  On  the  restoration  of  the  Mes- 
Moians  to  their  country  by  Epaminondas,  Pylns 
again  appears  in  hist«y.  'Hie  remains  of  the  walls 
already  described  belong  to  this  period.  On  more 
than  one  occasion  there  was  a  dispute  between  the 
Maamiiiaiiii  and  Achaeans  respecting  the  poesession 
«f  this  place.  (Liv.  xxvii.  30;  Pdyb.  xviii.  25.) 
It  was  visited  by  Paosanias,  who  saw  there  a  temple 
of  Athena  Coryphasia,  the  so-named  house  of  Nestor, 
eoolaioing  a  picture  of  him,  his  tomb,  and  a  cavern 
said  to  have  been  the  stable  of  the  oxen  of  Melons 
and  Mestor.  He  describes  the  latter  as  within  the 
dty;  which  must  therefore  have  extended  nearly  to 
the  Borthem  end  of  the  promontory,  as  this  cave  is 
evideotly  the  one  described  above.  (Pans.  ▼.  36.) 
There  are  imperial  cdas  of  this  city  bearing  the 
epigraph  nvXlvr,  belonging  to  the  time  of  Sevems. 
(Gckhel,  voL  ii.  p.  S77.)  It  would  appear  from 
Leake  tiiat  the  restored  city  was  also  called  Cory- 
pbasiom,  since  he  says  that  "  at  the  time  of  the 
Achaean  League  there  was  a  town  of  Coryphaisium, 
as  we  leani  ftoai  a  coin,  which  abowa  that  Cuiy- 
pbasinm  was  a  member  of  that  craiederacy.''  (P»- 
lapomnetiaca,  p.  191.) 

The  modem  name  Avarho,  cormpted,  as  already 
■ud,  into  Nttearbto,  is  ]«>bably  due  to  the  Avars, 
who  settled  there  in  the  sixth  century  of  the  Chris- 
tian era.  The  mediaeval  castle  was  boilt  by  the 
widow  of  the  Frankish  chieftain  William  de  la 
Ruche.    Her  descendants  sought  a  more  convenient 
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place  for  their  resideuce,  and  erected  on  the  soulhem 
side  of  the  harbour  the  Nedkattro  or  modern  Ka^ 
variim.  It  commanded  the  soulhem  end  of  the 
harbour,  which  became  more  and  more  important  as 
the  northern  entrance  became  choked  up.  Con- 
taining, as  it  does,  the  best  harbour  in  the  Pelopon- 
nesus, Naearbio  constantly  appears  in  modem  his- 
tory. It  was  taken  by  the  Turks  in  1500.  In 
1685  it  was  wrested  from  them  by  the  Venetian 
commander  Morosini,  and  remained  in  the  hands  of 
the  Venetians  till  1715.  In  more  recent  times  it  is 
memorable  by  the  great  battle  fought  in  its  bay,  on 
the  20th  of  October,  1827,  between  the  Turkish 
fleet  and  the  combined  fleets  of  England,  France, 
and  Russia.  (Curtins,  Pdopomtaot,  vol.  ii.  p.  181.) 
It  remains  to  speak  of  the  site  of  the  Uomerio 
Pylos.  According  to  a  generally  received  tradition, 
Nelens,  the  son  of  Foeeidon,  migrated  from  lolcoa 
in  Thessaly,  and  founded  on  the  weet  coast  of 
Peloponnesus  a  kingdom  extending  westward  as 
fiir  as  that  of  the  Atridae,  and  northward  as  far  aa 
the  Alpheiua,  or  even  bqrund  this  river.  Meleua 
incnrred  the  indignation  of  Hercules  for  refusing  to 
purify  him  after  tlie  murder  of  his  son  Iphitus. 
The  hero  took  Pylns  and  killed  Meleus,  ti^ether 
with  eleven  of  his  twelve  a<au.  But  his  surviving 
son  Mestor  upheld  the  fame  of  his  house,  and,  ai>er 
diatinguishing  himself  by  his  exploits  in  youth  and 
manhood,  accompanied  in  his  oki  age  the  Grecian 
chiefii  in  their  expedition  against  Troy.  Upon  the 
invasion  of  PeloponaeMUs  by  the  Dorians,  three  gene- 
rations after  Nestor,  the  Neleids  quitted  Pylns  and 
removed  to  Athens,  where  they  obtained  the  kingly 
power.  The  situation  of  this  Pylus — the  IIvAaa 
NqA^Ior,  as  it  was  called — was  a  subject  of  much 
dispute  among  the  Grecian  geogtapliers  and  gram- 
maiians.  Strabo  (viii.  p.  339)  quotes  a  proverbial 
Terse,  in  which  three  towns  of  this  nune  wero 
mentianed  — 

firrt  TliKot  wpl>  nv'Aoie*  IliiAos  y4  nh>  ivri  koI 
SXAot,— 

of  which  the  former  half—'EirTi  nvXat  wpi 
Hi\ou> — was  at  least  as  old  as  the  time  of  Aristo- 
phanes, when  Pylus  became  bmons  by  the  captors 
of  the  Spartans  at  Spbacteria.  (Aristoph,  JBguiU 
1059.)  The  claims  of  the  Eleiun  Pylus  to  be  the 
city  of  Nestor  may  be  safely  set  on  one  side ;  and 
the  choice  lies  between  the  towns  m  Tripbylia  and 
Messenia.  The  ancients  usually  decided  in  favcur 
nf  the  Messenian  Pyloa.  This  is  the  opinioa  of 
Patuanias  (iv.  36),  who  unhesitatingly  pbwes  the 
city  o(  Neetor  on  the  promontory  of  Coiyphasium, 
although,  us  we  have  already  aeen,  he  agrees 
with  ^e  people  of  Elis  that  Jlomer,  in  deecribing 
the  Alpheiua  as  flowing  through  the  land  of  the 
Pylians  (/<.  v.  645^  had  a  view  to  the  Eleian  city. 
(Pans.  vi.  22.  §  6.)  It  is  however,  much  mora 
probable  that  the  "  land  of  the  Pylians"  was  used 
by  the  poet  to  rignify  the  whole  kingdom  of  the 
Neleian  Pylns,  since  he  describes  both  Thryoessa  on 
the  Alpheiua  and  the  cities  on  the  Hesaenian  gulf 
as  the  extreme  or  frontier  places  of  Pylns.  (6pv- 
6tcaa  n6/M  ,  .  .  ytini  Tli\m  4fuiM<rro>,  IL 
xi.  712;  WoTOt  IIiSaov  ifu»B6*yTot,  IL  ix.  153.) 
In  this  sense  these  expressions  were  understood  by 
Strabo  (viii.  pp.  337,  350).  It  is  curious  that 
Pausanias,  who  paid  so  much  attention  to  Homeric 
antiquities,  does  not  even  allade  to  the  existence  of 
the  Triphylian  Pylos.  Pindar  calhi  Nestor  "ihe 
Messenian  old  man."    .(/^.  vi.  35.)     Isorrales 
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liMntioas  HessenU  u  his  birtlipUcc  {PaaaA.  §  73) ; 
and  Ph«recjdw  (op.  SchoL  eui  Horn.  Od.  xi  289) 
and  EutUtbhu  {ad  Od.  ia.  f.  14S4)  dMcribcs  tb« 
HetMoiaD  Pylns  as  th«  c%  foondad  bjr  Pdeaa. 
This  was  also  the  opiiiioD  of  Diodorus  (zr.  66),  and 
of  many  othera.  In  oppoaidoo  to  thair  views, 
Strabo,  following  the  opinion  cf  the  'OiatputArtfot, 
argnes  at  great  length  that  the  Triphjlian  Elis  was 
tfa*  oit7  of  Nestor.  (Strab.  viiL  ppL  339,  seq.,  34S. 
aeq.)  He  maintains  that  the  deaeripcion  of  the 
.Alpbein*  flowing  through  the  land  of  the  Pjrlians 
(At.  S45),  which,  as  we  have  already  seen,  was 
the  only  ar^nment  which  the  Eleians  conld  addnce 
for  their  claim,  is  applicable  to  the  Triphjrlian 
Pjins ;  whereas  the  poet's  mentioa  of  Neator'a  ez- 
]Mts  against  the  Epeiana  (/t,  zi.  670,  seq.)  is 
fstal  to  the  snpposiUca  <t  the  Memenian  city  being 
his  residence.  Nestor  ia  described  as  malcing  an 
incnnion  into  the  counti^  of  the  Epeians,  and  re- 
taming  thence  with  a  large  qnantitj  of  cattle,  which 
ha  safelj  lodges  hj  night  in  the  Neleian  citj.  The 
third  daj  the  Epeians,  haring  collected  tlmr  forces 
on  the  Alpheins,  Nestor  marched  fiirth  from  Pjloa, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  first  day  halted  at  the 
Minjaios  (subaequentlj  called  the  Anigrua),  where 
ha  paaaad  the  night ;  starting  from  thence  on  the 
fallowing  morning,  be  aniTed  at  the  Alpheins  at 
noon.  Strabo  argues  that  neither  of  these  events 
could  hare  taken  place  if  Nestor  had  marched  ftnm 
ao  distant  a  citjr  as  the  one  at  CoTTphasinm,  while 
thej  might  easily  haTe  happened  if  the  Neleian  city 
had  been  situated  at  the  Triphylian  Pylns.  Again 
he  argnes  from  the  Odyssey  that  the  Neleid  Pylns 
eonid  not  hare  been  on  the  sra-ooast,  since  Teie- 
macbns,  after  he  had  disembarked  at  the  temple  of 
Poseidon  and  had  proceeded  to  Fylus,  sent  a  coorier 
to  his  ship  to  fetch  his  companions  (OdL  iiu  423) ; 
and  on  his  retnm  from  Sparta  to  Pylos,  he  desired 
Piaistratos  to  turn  off  to  the  sea-side,  that  he  might 
immediately  embark,  as  he  wished  not  to  be  de- 
tained in  the  city  by  Nestor.  {Od.  zv.  199,  seq.) 
Theea  arguments,  aa  well  as  others,  adduced  by 
Strabo,  hare  convinced  K.  0.  H&IIer  {Orchtmuttot, 
p.  8S7,  aeq.),  Thirlwall  {Hitt.  qf  Gnece,  vol.  i. 
p.  96),  and  several  modem  scholars ;  but  Leake, 
Curtios,  and  others  have  adhered,  with  much 
greater  probability,  to  the  mora  common  view  of 
antiquity,  that  the  Neleian  Pylns  waa  situated  at 
Cnyphasiuni.  It  has  been  shown  that  Pylns  was 
ft«qn«ntly  used  by  Homer  to  aignify  the  Neleid 
kingdom,  and  not  simply  the  city,  as  indeed  Strabo 
himself  had  admitted  when  arguing  against  the 
daima  cS  the  Eleian  Pylna.  Monovar,  even  if  it 
abould  be  admitted  that  the  acoMint  of  Neator's  , 
exploits  agunst  the  Epeians  agrees  better  with  the  | 
chum  of  the  Triphylian  Pylus,  yet  the  narrative  of  the 
journeys  of  Teleaiachns  is  entirely  opposed  to  tliis  ' 
claim.  Telemachos  in  going  from  Pylns  to  Sparta  I 
drove  his  hnrres  tbitber,  without  changing  them,  in 
two  daya,  atopping  the  first  night  at  Pheraa  {Od,  ■ 
iii.  48S) ;  and  he  returned  from  Sparta  to  Pylns  in 
the  same  manner.  {Od.  zv.  182,  seq.)  Now  the  i 
Mesaenian  Pylns,  Pherae,  and  Sparla,  lie  in  a  direct 
line,  the  distance  from  Pvlns  to  Pheraa  being  about ! 
35  milea  by  the  road,  and  from  Pherae  to  Sparta  : 
about  28  miles.  On  the  other  liand,  the  road  from  ' 
the  Triphylian  Pylns  to  Sparta  would  have  been 
by  the  valley  of  the  Alpheius  into  that  of  the 
Eurotas ;  whereas  Pherae  would  have  been  out  of ; 
the  way,  and  the  distance  to  it  would  have  been 
much  more  tlian  a  day's  journey.     Besides  which, 
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the  positio  of  the  Hessenian  Pyhia,  the  most 
striking  npon  the  whole  western  coast  of  Pelcpw- 
nesna,  was  fsr  more  likely  to  have  attracted  the 
Thesealian  wanderers  fnm  lolooa,  the  worshipptn 
of  the  god  PoseidoD,  than  a  site  which  waa  nether 
strong  tqr  nature  nor  near  the  coast. 

But  altbongh  we  may  ccoolnde  that  the  Hessenian 
Pylna  waa  the  dty  of  Nestor,  it  may  admit  rf  doubt 
whether  tha  ci^  itaalf  eziatad  oo  the  promoimiry 
Coryphasium  from  the  eariieat  times.  The  Greeks 
rarely  built  a  city  in  the  earliest  period  immediately 
npon  the  coast,  and  still  more  rarely  choae  a  aits  so 
badly  supplied  with  water  as  Coryphaaitmi,  of  wbioh 
the  Atheoiana  czperisnced  the  incoovenienca  when 
they  defended  it  in  the  Peloponnesian  War.  Then 
seema  much  probability  in  the  account  of  Strabo 
(viii.  p.  359)  that  the  ancient  Mesaenian  Pylna  waa 
situated  at  tlie  foot  of  Mt.  Aegaleoa,  and  that  npog 
its  destruction  some  of  its  inhabitanta  aetticd  at 
Cctyphasinm.  If  then  we  anppcse  the  city  of  Nestn 
to  have  stood  a  little  way  inland,  and  Coiyphasinm 
to  have  been  its  port-town,  the  nafrative  of  Tela- 
machns'  retnra  beconws  peiftctly  clear.  Not  wiahiog 
to  lose  time  at  the  royal  residenoa,  he  drives  stiaiglS 
to  the  port  and  goea  quietly  oo  board.  Hence,  one 
of  Strabo's  moat  serious  objeotioas  to  the  Hesseniaa 
Pylns  disappears.  Strabo  waa  jostified  in  seekingfw 
a  separate  site  for  the  city  and  the  pott,  but  be 
seema  to  have  forgotten  the  ezisteoce  of  the  Old 
I*ylas  inland,  which  he  had  himself  mantiaied. 
(Leake,  Mono,  voL  L  p.  416,  aeq. ;  Cnrtitts,  /V- 
ioponiMtM,  ToL  ii.  p.  174,  seq.) 

PYBAEI,  a  people  in  Illyria  (Plin.  UL  2a  a  26 ; 
HeU,  ii.  3.  §  12),  perhaps  the  same  as  the  Pletaei 
of  Strabo.     [PleraeI.] 

PYRAIilA.     [Aboob,  p.  202,  a.] 

PTBAMUS  {nifafiotj,  one  of  the  great  liven 
of  Asia  llinor,  which  has  its  sources  in  Catania 
near  the  town  of  Arabiasua.  (Strab.  L  p^  53,  xiv. 
p.  675.)  For  a  time  it  passes  under  ground,  bot 
then  comes  forward  again  as  a  navigable  river,  and 
foroaa  ita  way  tlirongh  a  glen  of  Mount  Taona, 
which  in  some  parts  is  so  narrow  that  a  dog  caa 
leap  acroea  it.  (Strab.  xil  p.  536.)  Its  coarse, 
which  until  then  had  been  south,  now  tnms  to  ths 
soath-weet,  and  reaches  the  sea  at  Mallns  in  Cilicis. 
This  river  is  deep  and  nfid  (Tietz.  ad  tgwpk. 
440) ;  ita  average  breadth  was  1  stadium  (XeDaph. 
Anab.  L  4.  §  1),  bnt  it  carried  with  it  such  a  qoan- 
tity  of  mud,  that,  according  to  an  ancient  crack,  its 
deposits  were  one  day  to  reach  the  isUnd  of  Cyprus, 
and  thus  unite  it  with  the  mainland,  (Strabo  L  e.; 
Eostath.  ad  XMtmja.  867.)  Stephanus  B.  (aa.) 
etaiea  that  fotmerly  thia  river  had  been  called  Lea- 
cosyma.  (Comp  Scyhiz,  p.  40;  PtoL  v.  8.  §  4; 
Plin.  T.  22;  Pomp  Mela,  L  13;  Curtius,  iil  7; 
Arrian,  Jnah.  ii.  5.  §  8.)  Its  modem  name  is 
Solum  or  Jeckun.  [L.  S.] 

PTBANTHUS  {Tlupareot :  Eth.  nvpdrflus),  a 
email  town  in  Crete,  near  Gortyn,  probably  the 
modem  PfratJii  (Stepb.  B.  a.  v. ;  Pashley,  Crete, 
vol.  t  p  291.) 

PYBASUS  {nipaiTM,  StraK  Steph.  B.  *.r.; 
ni>))^a(rot,Hom:  £6k.nvpa(r<ui»),atownof  Phthiotis 
in  Thessaly,  mentioned  by  Homer  along  with  Phylace 
and  Iton,  imd  described  by  liim  as  lH^wtm  M*- 
Hitrra,  ^■l}iaiTpot  Ti/urot.  {IL  u.  695.)  Pytasns 
was  situated  on  the  Pagasaaan  gulf,  at  tlie  distance 
of  20  stadia  from  Thebes,  and  possessed  a  gnod 
harbour  {tbKiiuns,  Strmb.  ix.  p.  435).  It  )"i 
disappeared  ui  the  time  uf  Strabo.     lis  nsjne  was 
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nperwdol  ij  that  cf  Dexbtbiujc,  derived  from 
tlie  temple  of  Demeter,  spokeo  of  by  Homer,  and 
which  Strabo  describes  aa  distant  two  stadia  from 
Pynaa.  Demetriam  is  mentioned  as  a  town  of 
Phthiotis  hj  ScjUz  (p.  24,  Hudson),  Livf  (zxriii. 
C),  Stephanas  B.  («.  e.  ^THiifrpittr),  and  Hela 
(it  3).  Leake  places  Pjrrasos  at  KiUcma,  where 
there  an  vestiges  of  an  ancient  town,  consisUng  of 
wrought  qoadrangnlar  blocks,  together  with  many 
smaller  fragments,  and  an  oblong  height  with  a 
flat  snmniit,  partly  if  not  wholly  artificial.  He 
also  states  that  at  KikHfia  there  is  a  circular 
basin  iitll  of  water  near  the  shore,  which  was  once 
probably  a  small  harbour,  since  there  are  traces  of  a 
Diole  not  far  from  it.  The  exact  site  of  the  temple 
was  probably  at  a  spot,  S  minutes  short  of  Kokkma, 
when  exist  many  stones  and  some'  hewn  blocks. 
(Leake,  Narthem  Greece,  vol  iv.  p.  366.) 

PYRENAEI  MONIES  (rik  Tlvptircua  tpii,  Ptol. 
i.  15.  §  2,  viii.  4.  §  2  ;  Strab.  ii.  p.  71,  iii.  p.  161, 
&c.;  Polyb.  ill.  34),  called  alw)  Pyrenaeus  Mons 
(Mela,  ii.  5 ;  Plin.  iii.  3.  s.  4,  &c).  Pyrenaeus  SaU 
tua  (Liv.  sxi.  23,  &c;  Plin.  iv.  19.  s.  33),  Pyre- 
Baeum  Jugwn  (Mela,  UL 1),  and  &L  Pyrene  (IIup^Ki), 
Strab.  iLp.  160,  &&;  Sil.  Ital.  iii.  417;  Aus.  £p. 
XXV.  51),  the  lofty  chain  cf  mountains  which  di- 
vides Spain  from  Gaul.  It  was  fabled  to  derive  its 
■ame  from  the  Greek  word  ir5p,Jlre,  frum  a  great 
conflagration  which,  through  the  neglect  of  some 
shepherds,  destn^ed  its  woods,  and  melted  the  ore 
of  its  mines,  so  that  the  brooks  ran  with  molten 
silver.  (Strab.  iii.  p.  147 ;  Diod.  v.  25 ;  Arist.  Mir. 
Atue.  eS;  Sea.  Q.  If.  1.)  Silins  Italicns  {I.  e.) 
derives  its  name  fh>m  Pyiena,  a  daughter  of  the  king 
of  the  Bebiyces;  bat  its  true  etymolofiy  is  probably 
from  the  Celtic  word  ^rm  or  bryn,  signifying  a 
moonlaia  (Cf.  Astmc.  Af^.  de  t  Bitt.  Nat.  de 
Limguedoe,  iii.  2.)  Herodotus  seems  to  have  had 
some  obscure  intelligence  respecting  the  Pyrenees,  ss 
he  mentions  (iL  83),  a  place  called  Pyrene,  near 
which  the  Ister  had  its  source.  Strabo  (iiL  pp. 
137,  161)  erroneously  describes  the  chain  as  run- 
ning from  S.  to  N.;  but  its  true  direction,  namely, 
from  SE.  to  NW.,  is  given  by  Pliny  (iv.  20.  s.  34), 
and  Hareian  (HeraeL  p.  38).  According  to  Dio- 
doms  (v.  35)  it  is  3000  stadia  in  length ;  according 
to  Justin  (zliv.  1)  600  Boman  miles.  After  the 
Alps,  and  Uie  mountains  of  Sarmatia,  the  Pyrenees 
were  esteemed  the  highest  mountains  fa  Europe 
(Agsthem.  iL  9,  p.  47;  Eustath.  ad  Diongt.  338; 
IKod.  L  c),  whence  they  are  sometimes  described  by 
the  poets  as  covered  with  eternal  snow.  (Lucan. 
iv.  84,  aeq.)  On  the  side  of  Gaul  they  are  steep, 
ragged,  and  bare;  whilst  on  the  Spanish  side  they 
deaeend  gradoally  to  the  phun,  ate  thickly  wooded, 
and  inteneeted  with  delicious  valleys.  (Strab.  iii. 
p.  ISl.)  Their  western  prolongation  along  the 
Mare  Cantabiienm,  was  called  "  ^Itns  Vasconnm," 
which  derived  ita  name  from  the  VaseoDea,  who 
dwelt  there.  (Plin.  iv.  2a  s.  34.)  This  portion 
BOW  hean  the  names  of  Sierra  de  Orcamo,  &  de  J.u- 
gana  and  S.  Sgos.  Still  farther  W.  was  Mons 
Vinnius  or  ^^ndius  (OiMioy  Ipos,  Ptol.  vii.  I, 
§  21  ;  Flor.  iv.  12),  which  fbrmed  the  boimdary 
between  tb»  Cantabri  and  Astures.  The  Pyrenees 
ibrm  several  promontories,  both  in  the  Mediterranean 
aea  and  the  Atlantic  ocean.  (Strab.  ii.  p.  120,  iii. 
f.  160,  iv.  pi  176, &c:  Mela,  ii.  5;  Sil.  It.  ui.  417, 
Mq.)  They  were  rich  in  mines  of  gold,  silver,  iron 
an]  lead  (Strab.  iiL  p.  146;  Plin.  I  e.),  and  con- 
tained extensive  foiests,  as  well  as  the  suutreii  of  the 
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Gammna,  the  Iberus,  and  a  number  of  smaller 
rivers.  (Strab.  L  e.,  and  iv.  p  182.)  Only  three 
roads  over  them  were  known  to  the  Romans ;  the 
most  wceterly,  by  Carasae  (now  Garit),  not  t»i 
from  the  coast  of  the  Csntabrian  sea,  and  which 
doubtless  was  the  still  practicable  route  over  the 
Sidatoa  by  Fuenterabia;  the  most  easterly, 
which  was  also  the  most  frequented,  and  is  stilt 
nsed,  near  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  by 
Junearia  (now  Jvnquera')  ;  and  one  which  Uiy 
between  these  two,  leading  from  Caeuraugnsia  to 
Beneamum  (now  JBarege).  (/tm.  AnL  pp.  390, 
452,  455;  Strab.  iii.  p.  160;  Liv.  xxi.  23,  &c.) 
Bespecting  the  present  condition  of  the  Pyrenees,  the 
leader  may  consult  Minano,  Diccioaario,  viL  pi  38, 
seq.;  Huber,  Skiasen  auM  Spamea,  GStt.  1833;  and 
Fold,  Haadbooi  of  Spain,  p.  579,  seq.  From  the 
last  authority,  it  will  be  peroeived,  that  the  cha- 
racter of  the  Gallic  and  Spanish  sides  has  been 
somewhat  reversed  since  the  days  of  Strabo ;  and 
that,  while  "  the  French  slope  is  fiill  of  summer 
watering- pUoes  and  sensual,  the  Spanish  side  is 
rude,  savage,  and  Iberian,  tlie  lair  of  the  smuegler 
and  wild  bird  and  beast."  [T.  H.  D.] 

PYRENAEI  POKIUS.    [Imdiobtbs.] 

PYKE'NES  PROMONTO'BIUM.  [Hispaota, 
Vol.  I.  p.  1084.] 

PVEETUS  (Uvptris).  called  by  the  Scythians 
n(fpaTa,  described  by  Herodotus  (iv.  48)  as  a  large 
river  of  Scythia,  flowing  in  an  easterly  direction  and 
falling  into  the  Danube.     The  modem  PraOi. 

PYBGI  (nifr/oi:  Eth.  Pyrgenais:  Santa  St. 
vera'),  a  city  on  the  coast  of  Etroria,  situated 
between  Alsium  and  Ca.itrum  Nomm,  and  distant 
34  miles  from  Rome  .(/t».  Ant,  p.  290.)  It  was 
rather  more  than  6  miles  (50  stadia)  from  Caere,  of 
which  it  served  as  tlie  pent  (Strab.  v.  p.  226),  bnt 
it  is  probable  that  it  was  not  originally  designed  for 
that  purpose,  bnt  grew  up  in  the  first  instance 
around  the  temple  of  Eileithyia,  for  which  it  con- 
tinued to  be  celebrated  at  a  much  later  period. 
(Strab.  L  0.;  Diod.  xv.  14.)  The  foundation  of 
this  temple  is  expressly  ascribed  to  the  Pelasgians, 
and  the  pure  Greek  form  of  the  name  certainly 
tends  to  corroborate  this  statement  It  is  probable 
that  both  Pyrgi  and  the  neighbouring  Caere  were 
originally  Pelasgian  settlements,  and  that  this  was 
the  cause  of  the  close  connection  between  the  two, 
which  led  to  Pyrgi  ultimately  passing  into  the  con- 
dition of  a  dependency  on  the  more  powerful  city 
of  the  interior.  Virgil  calls  it  an  ancient  city 
(Pyigi  veteres,  Aen.x.  184),  and  represents  it  as 
one  of  the  Tuscan  cities  that  sent  assistance  to 
Aeneas.  Bnt  the  only  menticm  of  Pytgi  in  history 
during  the  period  of  Etruscan  independence  is  in 
B.  c  384,  when  the  treasures  of  its  temple  attracted 
the  cupdity  of  Dionysius  of  Syracuse,  who  made  a 
piratical  descent  upon  the  coast  of  Etmria,  and, 
landing  his  tnwps  at  Pyrgi  in  the  night,  surprisnl 
and  plundored  the  temple,  from  which  he  is  said  to 
^ve  carried  off  spoils  to  the  value  of  1000  talents. 
(Diod.  XT.  14;  Strab.  v.  p.  226;  Arist.  Oeoon.  ii. 
21;  Pdyaen.  v.  2.  21.)  The  amount  of  the  booty 
seems  incredible,  bnt  the  temple  was  certainly  very 
wealthy :  and  it  would  seem  that  the  people  of 
Pyrgi  had  given  some  excuse  for  the  aggression,  by 
themselves  taking  an  active  part  in  the  jsraciea 
carried  on  at  this  period  by  the  Etruscans  in  general 
Servins,  indeed,  represents  it  as  bearing  the  chief 
part  in  those  depredations;  but  this  may  probably 
be  an  exaggeration.    (Serv.  ad  Aen.  x.  184.)     It 
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conld  neror  hare  bnn  *  imge  tnva,  and  appntn 
ander  tlis  Boinans  to  have  lank  into  compantira 
iiuigni6auics.  It  i«  indeed  noticed  bj  Liv^,  toother 
with  Fregenae  and  Castram  Noram,  as  one  of  the 
maritime  colonies  which  in  B.C  I  SI  contended  in 
vain  for  exemption  fnm  militai;  levies  (Lir.  xzxtL 
3);  bat  we  have  no  accoont  of  the  time  at  which 
the  oolony  was  established  there,  nor  does  any  sab- 
seqaent  mention  of  it  oocnr  in  that  eapicity.  Its 
name  is  mentioned  bj  all  the  geographers  among 
the  towns  on  the  cnast  of  Etmria;  bat  Straho  terms 
it  onif  a  small  town  (toA1x>wi'),  and  Serrios  calls 
it  in  his  time  merel;  a  fort  (castellnm),  which 
woald  agree  well  with  the  character  of  the  remains. 
(Stmb.  T.  p.  225;  Mel.  it  4;  Plin.  ill.  5.  s.  1 ;  Ptol. 
iii.  1.  §4;  Hartial.xilS;  SerT.«{iieM.<.e.)  Bnt 
in  the  time  of  Ratilins  it  had  altogether  sank  into 
decar,  and  its  site  was  occupied  only  by  a  large 
Tilla.  (Bntil.  /(m.  L  233.)  Mo  sabseqaent  notice 
of  it  is  foand  nntil  it  reappears  in  the  middle  ages 
tinder  the  title  of  Santa  Smm. 

The  Itinenries  vary  much  in  the  distances  they 
ucign  between  Pyrgi  and  the  other  stations  on  tlu 
coast;  bat  they  agree  in  placing  it  between  Alsiam 
and  Csntrnm  Movnm:  and  this  drcamstance, 
ooopled  with  the  distance  of  50  stadia  from  Caere, 
given  by  Straho,  leaves  no  doabt  that  it  is  correctly 
identified  with  Sla  Stvtra.  (Strab.  v.  p.  226;  /(m. 
Antfp.  290,  301 ;  Itm.  Marit.  p.  498 ;  Tab.  Pent.) 
Tlie  site  of  the  fbrtiess  of  that  name  is  anqoestion- 
ably  tlut  of  an  ancient  city.  The  walla  of  the 
present  castle,  which  is  of  mediaeval  date,  are  based 
on  foandations  of  very  ancient  character,  being  coo- 
strunted  of  polygonal  blocks  U  stone  of  large  size, 
neatly  fitted  together  without  cement,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  walU  of  Coea  and  Satnmia.  The  line 
of  these  foandations,  which  are  nndoubtedly  those  of 
the  walls  of  the  ancient  city,  may  be  traced  through- 
out tlieirwhole  extent, enclosing  a  qoadrangolar  space 
of  aboat  half  a  mile  in  drcoit,  abatting  on  the  sea. 
Some  remains  of  Roman  walls  of  Liter  date  occor  at 
the  extremities  on  the  sea-coast;  bat  no  remains 
have  been  foand  of  the  celebrated  temple  which 
was  probably  sitoated  within  the  enclosure;  nor  are 
there  any  traces  of  the  ancient  port,  which  most 
have  beoi  wholly  artificial,  there  being  no  nataral 
inlet  or  harboor.  (Canina,  in  the  Arm.  delt  Intt. 
Arch.  1840,  pp.  3S— 44 ;  Dennis,  Etntria,  vol.  ii. 
pp^  11 — 16.)  The  goddess  to  whom  the  temple 
was  dedicated  is  called  by  Strabo  Eileithyia,  but 
several  other  writers  call  her  Leacothea  (Arist. 
L  0.;  Pol3raen.  L  &),  who  was  identified  with  the 
Uater  Uatata  of  the  Bomans.  There  is  no  doabt 
that  the  same  deity  is  meant  by  both  appel- 
laiions.  (Gerhard,  OottMten  der  Einuher,  pp.  9, 
25.)  [E.H.B.] 

PYBGUS  or  PYEGI.  1.  (n^».  Her.  Polyb.; 
liifrfot,  Strab.,  Steph.  B.  t.v.:  Elh.  nvpylrqi), 
the  most  southerly  town  of  Triphylia  iu  Elis,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Meda,  upon  the  Messenian  fron- 
tier (Strab.  viit  p.  348),  and  hence  described  by 
Stephanos  B.  («.  v.)  ss  a  Meatenian  town.  It  was 
one  of  the  settlements  of  the  Minyaa,  (Herod,  iv. 
1 48.)  It  opened  its  gates  to  Philip  in  the  Social  War. 
(I'olybk  iv.  77,  80.)  Leake  places  Pyrgi  at  some 
ancient  remaina  apca  the  right  bank  of  tlie  Neda, 
not  fitr  from  its  mooth.  (i/brea,voLL  p.97,voLii. 
p.  207.) 

2.  A  town  in  hollow  Elis  in  a  district  named 
Ptrnppia,  whi(^  Poly  bi  us  mentions  in  conjunction 
witli  Lasion.    (Polyb.  v.  102;  comp.  Liv.xxvii.  32.) 


PYTHimi. 

PYRNUS  (n^t:  Elh.  n^iet),  a  town  of 
Caria,  of  uncertain  site.  (Steph.  B.  s.*.;  Plin.r. 
28.  s.  29.) 

PYROOEBI,  a  people  dvlling  on  the  Hcfaras  in 
Thrace,  mentioned  by  Plinv,  iv.  1 1.  a.  18.   [T.H.D.] 

PYBRHA  (nv^^:  EA.  nvfifmot).  1.  A  town 
on  the  coast  of  the  deep  bay  on  the  west  of  the 
island  of  Lesbos,  which  had  so  narrow  an  entrance 
that  it  was  called  the  Enripus  of  Pyrrha.  It  wu 
situated  at  a  distance  of  80  stadia  from  Mytilene 
and  100  from  Cape  Malea.  (Athen.  iil  pL88;£tnb. 
xiii.  p.  617.)  In  the  Lesbian  revolt  the  town  aided 
with  Hytileiie,  bat  was  reoooqiwred  by  PadKs. 
(Thnc  ill  18,  2.\  35;  camp.  Scales,  p. 36;  Steph. 
B.  t.  o.)  In  Strabo's  time  the  town  no  kmger  ex- 
isted, bat  the  suburbs  and  port  were  still  inbidxted. 
Pliny  (v.  39)  reports  that  Pyrrha  bad  ben  swal- 
lowed up  by  the  sea.  The  bay  of  Pyrrha  is  no* 
called  Caltmi. 

8.  A  small  town  oo  the  Haeander,  cf^nsite  to 
Uiletns;  it  was  50  stadia  distant  from  the  month  of 
the  river.  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  636;  Plin.  v.  29;  SrhoL 
arf  fto/.  V.  2.  §  5.)  [L.S.] 

PYRRHA  <ni!^),  a  promootory  of  Tbeaaaly, 
now  C.  AntUtri,  in  the  Pagasaean  gnll|  forming 
the  notthera  booiMlary  of  the  district  Phthiotia,  and 
near  which  were  the  two  islets  of  Pyrrha  and 
Deucalico.  (Stnb.  ix.  p.  435 ;  Leake,'  Abrtiera 
Greece,  vol.  iv.  pp.  359,  360,  371.) 

PYRRHE'UM.     [Ambbacia,  p.  120,  a.] 

PYBRHI  CASTRA  {Uif^  X*fO-  1.  A  «r- 
tress  in  the  N.  of  Loconia,  was  probably  at  or  aesr 
the  junction  of  the  Ocnos  and  Eurotas,  and  is  sop- 
posed  to  hare  been  so  named  from  having  been  tba 
pbwe  of  encampment  of  Pyrrhus,  when  he  invaded 
Lsconia  in  B.  c.  272.  (Polyb.  v,  19  ;  Liv,  zxxv. 
27  ;  Leake,  Pc^npoimemeo,  p.  345.) 

2.  In  Greek  lllytin.     [Vol  L  p.  563,  a.] 

PY'RBHICHUS  {nif^ix").  a  town  of  Laooois, 
situated  about  tlie  centre  of  the  promontny  ending 
in  Cape  Taenamm,  and  distant  40  stadia  from  the 
river  Scyras.  According  to  some  it  derived  its  name 
from  Pyrrhus,  the  soo  of  Achilles,  according  to 
others  from  Pyrrhicua,  one  of  the  Cnretes.  Sileoas 
was  also  said  to  have  been  brought  up  here.  It  ca>- 
tained  temples  of  Artemis  Astrateia  and  of  Apollo 
Amaxonins, —  the  two  snmames  referring  to  the 
tradition  that  the  Amaxons  did  not  proceed  farther 
than  this  place.  There  was  also  a  well  in  the  sgoca. 
The  ruins  of  this  town  have  been  diaoovercd  by  the 
French  Commission  near  the  village  of  Kmlo, 
where  they  found  the  well  of  which  Pausanias  sptaki, 
the  torso  of  a  female  statue,  the  remains  of  bsthi, 
and  several  Roman  rains.  Leake  observes  that  the 
distance  of  40  stadia  from  the  Scyras  to  Pynhichns 
must  be  meosnred,  not  from  tlie  mouth  of  that  river, 
aa  Boblaye  proposes,  but  £rom  near  its  ssunes. 
Augustus  made  Pyrrhichus  one  of  the  Eleuthen- 
Laconion  towns  (Pans.  iii.21.  §  7,  iiL25.  §§  1 — S; 
Boblaye,  RechercheM,  ^  p.  88 :  Leake,  Peiapomie- 
tiaea.  p.  1 74 ;  Curtius,  Pelopotmetot,  vol  iL  p  276.) 

PYBRUM.    [Pebitdb.] 

PYRDSTAE  (nvpoDtmu),  according  to  Stnbo 
(rii.  p.  314),  a  tribe  of  Pannonia,  but  nndoubtedly 
the  some  people  as  the  lUyrian  PiRinTAB.   [L.  S,j 

PY'THIUM  {niBior),  a  town  of  Perrh«ebu  in 
Thessaly,  situated  at  the  foot  cf  Mount  Olympoi, 
and  forming  a  Tripolis  with  the  two  neigbboaiini; 
towns  of  Azoros  and  Duliche.  Pythium  denvrd  its 
name  from  a  temple  of  Apollo  Pythias  situated  oo 
one  of  the  sninmits  of  OlympiLs,  as  we  leitm  from  ss 
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t[ipma  tt  Xmagoat, »  Greek  imthenntteian,  who 
mMWueil  the  height  of  Olympiu  from  then  ports 
(opt  Phit  AamL  PaaL  15).  GaniM  were  also 
cdtbnted  here  !n  honoor  of  ApoUo.  (Steph.  B.  (.  v. 
DMior.)  Pjthium  commanded  an  important  pan 
acraas  Hooot  CHjmpus.  This  paas  and  that  of 
Tempe  an  the  only  two  leading  from  Uacedonia 
into  the  north-east  of  Thessal;.  Lcalce  tberefoore 
plans  FTthinm  on  the  angle  of  the  plain  between 
KotkmopU  and  lAvddM,  thoogh  no  remains  of  the 
ancient  town  bars  been  discovered  there.  (Liv.  zlii. 
53;  Plat., Steph. B.,«:ei!.;  Ptol.iill3.§  42;  Leake, 
NtrAam  Oreaee,  toL  iii  p^  341,  aeq.) 

PTTHO.    [DEipm.] 

PTTraOTOLlS.    [Mmrepoua.] 

PYX1RATE8.    [EorBBATBs.] 

PYXIT£S  (IIvt(n)t),  a  small  river  m  the  cut  of 
Pontos,  emptTing  itself  into  the  Enzine  60  stadia 
(0  the  north-east  of  Piytanis.  (Plin.  tL  4 ; 
Anisn,  Per^)L  P.  E.  p.  6;  Anooym.  Per^  P.  B. 
p.  15.)  It  is  possiblj  the  same  as  the  Ciiisa  men- 
tioned by  Ptolemy  (y.  6.  §  6),  and  is  commonly 
identi6ed  with  the  modem  YOatk,  [L.S.] 

PTXUS.    [BoxsnruK.] 


QDACERMI.    [QuKRQiTBiwi.] 

QUADI  (Kov^i),  a  great  German  tribe  in  the 
south-east  of  Bohemia,  in  McHavia  and  Hnngary, 
between  Hods  Gabreta,  the  Hercynian  and  Sar- 
matian  moontains,  and  theDannbe.  (Tac  Otm. 
41,  ilm.  zii.  S9,  J?ut  iii.  5, 21 ;  Ptol.  ii  11.  § 
26;  Plin.  iv.  25.)  They  were  Bnrrannded  on  the 
north-west  by  the  Harcomanni,  with  whom  they 
were  always  cloeely  connected,  on  the  north  by  the 
Gothini  and  Osi,  on  the  east  by  the  Jazyges  Me- 
tanaatae,  and  on  the  soath  by  the  Pannonians.  It 
is  not  known  when  they  came  to  occnpy  that  country, 
but  it  seems  probable  that  they  arriTod  there  about 
the  nme  time  when  the  Harcomanni  established 
thtmselTee  in  Bohemia.  At  the  time  when  the 
Hsmimannian  king  Uarobodnus  and  his  snccessor 
Catnalda,  on  being  driven  from  their  kingdom,  im- 
plored the  protection  of  the  Bomans,  the  httter  in 
A.n.  19  assigned  to  them  and  their  companions  in 
enls  the  districts  between  the  rivers  Hams  and 
Cosns,  and  appointed  Vannins,  a  Qnadian,  king  of 
the  territory  (Tac.  Arm.  n.  63;  Plin.  iv.  25>  This 
new  kingdom  of  the  Qnadi,  after  the  expulsion  of 
Vannina,  was  divided  between  his  ne^ews  Vangio 
and  Sido,  who,  however,  continued  to  keep  up  a  good 
Dnderstanding  with  the  Bomana.  (Tac.  Am.  zii. 
29,  Sa)  Tadtna  (Cerm.  I  e.)  says  that  down  to 
Us  own  time  the  Mareomanni  and  Qnadi  had  been 
governed  by  kings  of  the  house  of  Harobodnns,  but 
that  then  foreigners  ruled  over  them,  though  the 
power  of  these  rulers  was  dependent  co  that  of  the 
Boman  emperors.  At  a  later  time  the  Qnadi  took  an 
aethra  part  in  the  war  of  the  hlaroomanni  against  the 
Boimia,  and  oooe  neariy  amiihilated  the  whole  anny 
of  H.  Anrelioa,  which  was  saved  only  by  a  sudden 
tempest.  (Dion  Cass.  UzL  8).  Notwithstanding  the 
ftace  then  condnded  with  them,  they  still  continnrd 
to  harasa  the  Bomans  by  renewed  acts  of  hostility, 
and  the  emperor  was  obliged,  fat  the  protection 
of  Us  own  dominions,  to  erect  several  forts  both 
in  and  aitmnd  thnr  kingdom,  in  consequence  of 
wfajefa  the  peq)le  were  nearly  driven  to  abandon 
their  country.    (Dies  Gasa.  Izzi.  11,  13,  20.)    In 
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A.  D.  180  the  onperar  Commodna  renewed  the  peace 
with  them  (Dion  Cass.  Izxil  2;  Lam{aid.  Com.  3; 
Herodian,  i.  6),  but  they  still  continued  their  in- 
roads into  the  Boman  empire  (Eutrop.  iz.  9 ;  Vo- 
pisc  AwnL  18;  Amm.  Mate  xrii.  12,  zziz.  6). 
Towards  the  end  of  the  fourth  century  the  Quadi 
entirely  disappear  from  history;  they  had  probably 
migrated  westward  with  the  Sneri,  for  Qnadi  are 
mentioned  among  the  Suevi  in  Spain.  (Hieron.  Ep. 
9.)  According  to  Ammianna  Harcellinns  (xriL  12) 
the  Qnadi  reaembled  in  many  respects  the  Earma- 
tians,  for  they  used  long  spears  and  a  coat  of  nuul 
consisting  of  linen  covered  with  thin  platee  of  bora; 
they  had  in  war  generally  three  swilt  horses  for 
every  man,  to  enable  him  to  change  them,  and  were 
on  the  whole  better  as  skirmishers  than  in  an  open 
battle  in  the  field.  Ptolemy  (JL  o.)  mentions  a 
considerable  number  of  towns  in  their  country, 
such  as  Ebnrodonnm,  Hellodunnm,  Caridorgis,  Me- 
doslaninm,  &o.;  the  Celtic  namea  of  which  suggest 
that  thoae  districts  previous  to  the  arrival  of  the 
Quadi  had  been  inhabited  by  Celts,  who  were  either 
snbdoed  by  them  or  had  become  wnalgamated  with 
themu  The  name.  Qnadi  itself  seems  to  be  con- 
nected with  the  Celtic  word  col,  cold,  or  coad,  that 
is,  a  wood  or  forest,  an  etymology  which  receives 
support  ftom  the  fact  that  Strabo  (vii.  p.  290),  the 
first  ancient  author  that  notices  them,  mentions 
them  under  the  name  of  K^tovoi.  Tacitus  evi- 
dently regards  them  as  Germans,  but  Ijitham  {ad 
Toe.  Germ.  p.  154)  is  inclined  to  treat  them  as 
Sarmatians.  (Comp.  Vt^lhelm,  Gemumim,  p.  223, 
fol.)  [L.S.] 

QUADIA'TES.  In  the  mscription  on  the  arch 
of  Snsa,  published  by  Mafiei,  there  is  a  list  of  the 
Alpine  peoplee  who  were  under  the  dominion  of 
Cottins.  The  first  name  is  the  Seguvii,  and  the 
last  is  the  Quadiates.  There  is  nothing  that  enables 
ns  to  fix  the  position  of  the  Qnadialaa. 

Pliny  (iii.  4)  mentions  a  people  in  Gallia  Nar- 
bonensis  under  the  name  of  Quariates.  Alter  naming 
the  Oxybii  and  Lingauni  [Lihoadiii],  he  adds  : 
"  Snper  qnos  Suetri,  Qnariatee,  Adnnlcates."  The 
valley  of  Queinu  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Duraitce, 
below  BrioDfon,  and  a  httle  above  Embnm,  is  sup- 
pceed  to  represent  the  position  of  the  Quariates. 
DAnville  conjectures  that  the  Quadiates  of  the 
inscription  may  be  the  same  as  the  Quariates,  for 
the  K  of  the  inscription,  if  it  is  not  very  clear,  may 
have  been  taken  fw  a  d  ;  or  the  complete  name 
may  have  been  Qnadriates,  the  name  of  Quetrat  in 
old  records  being  Quadriatiimi.  [G.  L.] 

QUADBATA  (sc.  Castra).  1.  A  Boman  fort 
in  Upper  Pannonia,  on  the  river  Savus,  between  the 
towns  of  Moviodunum  and  Siscia.  (/(.  Ant  pjL 
260,  274;  Geogr.  Bav.  iv.  19  ;  TVii.  PeuL)  Mo 
remains  appear  to  be  extant,  and  the  site  accordingly 
is  unknown. 

2.  A  fort  in  Upper  Pannooia,  on  ths  road  be- 
tween Ambana  and  Camuntnm,  not  far  from  the 
banks  of  the  Danube.  (/(.  Ant  p.  247.)  Hneliar 
(iVorwiaii,  p.  364)  identifies  it  with  a  pUoe  be- 
tween Owar  and  Orotmar,  now  occupied  by  a  large 
&rm  of  Connt  ZitsL  [L.  S.] 

QUADBA'TAE,  a  viUage  or  sUtion  in  Gallia 
Cisalpuia,  on  the  road  tmm  Augusta  Tatltiaonmi  to 
Ticinum.  The  Itinerariea  place  it  22  or  23  miles 
from  the  former  city  and  16  or  19  from  Bigomagus 
(/<m.  Ant.  ff.  340,  356;  Itin.  Bier.  p.  557);  bat 
the  latter  station  is  itself  of  uncertam  site.  Qiia- 
dratae  must  have  been  situated  between  Chwaao 
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•nd  Cruemimo,  near  the  confluence  of  tlie  Dora 
Snkea  with  the  Po ;  bat  the  exact  lita  has  not 
leen  determined.  Though  the  name  is  not  men- 
tioned hj  anj  of  the  Keograpbera,  it  wopld  seem 
to  have  been  in  the  later  ages  of  the  Empire  a  place 
or  station  of  importance,  as  we  learn  from  the 
Notitia  that  a  bodj  of  troops  (Sormatae  Gentiles) 
was  permanently  statioaed  thm.  {\otU.  Dign. 
Tol.  ii.  p.  181.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

QUADRIBUltGrnH.  Ammianns  Uarcellinus 
(xTiii.  2)  mentions  Qoadriborfi^am  among  the  for- 
tresses on  the  Rhine  which  Julian  repaired  :  "  Civi- 
tatea  occupatae  sunt  septem,  Castra  Herculis, 
Qoadriburgiam,  Tricesimae,  NoTesiom,  B«ma,  An- 
tunnacom  et  Bingio."  There  is  however  some  cor- 
ruption in  the  passage  (note  of  Lindenbrog).  The 
places  seem  to  be  mentioned  in  order  from  north  to 
south.  D'AnTille  conjectures  that  Quadiiborgium 
is  the  same  place  as  Burginatium  [Buboina- 
TICm],  following  Clnver  tad  Alting.  (Ukert, 
GalUen,  p.  528.)  Other  geographers  co^jectnre 
solely  ftum  the  resemblance  of  name  that  it  may  be 
QucUlmrg,  not  far  from  Clive,  which  appears  to  hare 
been  a  Boman  place,  for  Boman  ooins  and  inscrip- 
tions have  been  fi>nnd  there.  [0.  L.] 

QUARIATES.    [Qoadutbs.] 

QUABQUERNI,  a  people  in  liitria,  of  nnoartain 
nte.     (Plin.  iii.  19.  s.  S3.) 

QUABQUERNI.    [QuKEQUinin.] 

QUARTENSIS  locus,  a  place  mentioned  in  the 
Mot.  Imp.  as  under  the  command  of  the  governor  of 
Belgica  Secnnda :  "  Praefeotus  classis  Sambricae  in 
loco  Quartensi  sive  Homenu."  The  place  seems  to 
be  Quarle  on  the  Sambrt,  which  keepe  the  ancient 
name.  The  word  Quarte  indicates  a  distance  of  iv. 
from  some  principal  phux,  it  being  usual  for  chief 
towns  to  rMkon  distances  along  the  roads  which 
led  fh)m  them  to  the  limits  of  their  territory.  This 
principal  place  to  which  Quartensis  belonged  was 
Bagacnm  (^Bavat),  and  the  dintance  from  Ctuarte 
to  Bavai  is  four  Gallic  leagues.  The  great  Roman 
road  £rom  Duntcortorum  (Seiau)  to  Bavai  passed 
by  Qmnt.  "Qnartsosis"  is  the  adjective  of  a 
form  "Quartos"  or  "Quarto,"  and  Quarta  oocors 
in  on  (dd  record  of  the  year  1125,  "Altare  de 
Quarta  supra  Sambnun,"  which  is  tlie  church  of 
Quarte.  [6.  L.] 

QUERQUERNI  (Plin.  iil  S.  s.  4;  Qnarquemi, 
/nscr.  ap.  Orutar,  f.  245.  S ;  Quacemi,  KoiNwepvoi, 
Ptol.  iL  6.  §  47),  a  people  in  the  NW.  of  Uispania 
Tarraconensis,  a  snbdiviuoo  of  the  GaUaed  Bra- 
carit 

QUERQUETULA  (£d.Qner<inetnhtnasi  Rap- 
KorauXoi'tfs,  Dionys.),  an  ancient  oity  of  Latinm, 
mentioned  <»ily  by  PUny  among  die  pi^nli  Albenses, 
or  extinct  communities  of  Latinm,  aiid  by  Dionysius 
among  the  the  Latin  dties  which  oonstitnted  the 
league  against  Rome.  (PluLiiL  5.s.  9;  Dionys.  v. 
61.)  Neither  pasuge  oSbrda  th«  slightest  doe  to 
its  position,  and  the  name  is  not  ebewhwenMntiaMd; 
indeed,  it  seems  certain  that  the  place  was  not  in 
existence  at  a  later  period.  It  is  imdoubtedly  erro- 
neous to  connect  (as  Gell  has  iaat)  the  name  of  the 
Porta  Qnerquetulana  at  Rome  with  this  dty  (Becker, 
SaiuBniek,  vd.  L  p.  170);  and  we  are  absolutdy  in 
the  dark  as  to  its  poution.  It  has  been  placed  by 
Gdl  and  Nibby  at  a  place  called  Corcollo,  about 
S  miles  NE.  of  Gabii  and  the  same  distance  ftaat 
Hadrian's  villa  near  Tmli ;  bat  this  is  a  mete  con- 
jecture. (Gell,  Top.  of  Rome,  p.  369;  Nibby, 
Vitttorm,  vol.  iL  p.  668.)  [£.  H.  B.] 
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QUINDA.    [ARAZAitBuii.] 

QUINTA'NAE  or  AD  QUmTAITAS,  a  sta- 
tioo  on  the  Via  I<hifana  or  Latina,  1 5  miles  fimm 
Rome,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  occnpied  by  the 
andent  dty  of  Labicom,  now  La  CoHomna,  from 
which  it  was  aboot  a  mile  distant  (Itm.  AaL 
p.  304 ;  Gell,  Top.  of  Some,  p.  5.)  Under  the 
Boman  Empire  it  became  the  site  of  a  village  or 
suburb  of  Labicum,  the  inhabitants  of  which  as- 
sumed the  name  of  Lavicaiii  Quintanenses.  [La- 
bicum.] [E.  H.  B.] 

QUlNTUTtA  CASTRA,  a  fort  in  the  east  of 
Vmdelicia,  not  far  from  the  banks  of  the  Danube, 
between  Batava  Castra  and  Angnstana  Castn. 
Its  garrison  consisted  of  a  troop  of  Rhaetian  hone- 
men.  (/(.  Ant.  f.  249;  NotiL  Ing>.,  where  it  i> 
called  Qnartona  Castra  ;  comp.  Engipp.  VU.  S. 
Severini,  15,  27.)  Huchar  {Noriam,  p.  285) 
identifies  its  sits  with  that  of  the  modem  village  of 
KSiuen.  [L.  S.] 

QUIZA  (KoiliCa,  also  Boi^r^a,  Ptd.  iv.  2.  §  3),  a 
pUoe  on  the  coast  of  Manretania  Caesariensis,  calltd 
by  Ptolemy  a  colonia,  and  in  the  Antonine  Itineniy 
a  munidpinm,  but  in  Pliny  designated  .as  '  Qoiia 
Xenitana  preregrinorum  oppdum."  It  was  situated 
between  Portns  Magnus  and  Aisenaria,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  40  stadia  from  either.  It  is  the  modem 
Giea  near  Oran.  (Ptd.  i.  c. ;  It  AnL  f.  \3;  Plia 
V.  2  ;  Uela,  i.  6.) 


RAAHAH.    [Rhboha.] 

RAAHSGS  (T<v<«<r<r$,  LXX,  lilxod.  I  11, 
xii.  37;  Nttmk.  zxxiii.  3,  i),  was,  according  lo 
D'AnviUe  (,iHm  ettr  VEg^/ptt,  p.  72),  identieai 
with  Heroopdis  in  the  Ddta;  but  according  toolhfr 
writers  (Jablonsky,  C^mse.  iL  p.  136;  Winer,  £iU. 
ReduorUirbviA,  voL  ii.  p.  351)  the  same  as  Helio- 
polls  in  the  same  diviuon  of  Aegypt     [W.B.D.] 

KABBATH-AMMON.     [PmukDKLPHiA.] 

BABBATH-MOAB,  a  town  in  the  country  of 
Moab,  stated  by  Stephanos,  who  is  fdlowed  bj  Be- 
Umd,  Raomer,  Winer,  and  other  modems,  to  be 
identical  with  Ar  of  Moob,  the  classical  AreopoGa. 
This  identificatioo.is  almost  certainly  erroneoss; 
and  indeed  lit  is  veiy  doubtful  whether  a  Babbsth 
did  exist  at  all  in  the  country  of  Moab  AU  the 
notices  of  such  a  name  in  the  Bible  an  iden- 
tified with  Rabbath-Ammon,  except  in  Joebsa 
(xiil  25),  where  Aroer  is  said  to  be  "  before  Bab- 
bah,"  which  may  possibly  be  Babbath-Ammon,  and 
certainly  cannot,  in  the  abeence  of  other  ancient 
evidence,  be  admitted  to  prove  the  existence  of  a 
Babbotb  in  Moab.  There  is,  however,  tome  evi- 
dence  that  such  a  town  may  have  existed  in  tbst 
country,  in  the  modem  site  of  Suhba,  mariced  in 
Zimmerman's  map  about  halfway  between  Kmk 
(Kir  of  Moab)  and  the  Jfo;ei  (Amm),  and  by  bim 
identified  with  Areopdis,  which  last,  however,  wu 
caitainly  identical  with  Ar  of  Moab,  and  hiy  farther 
north,  oo  the  sooth  bank  of  the  Arnon,  and  in  the 
extreme  border  of  Moab  (Winti.  xxL  15,  xxiL 
36)-  [Abeopous.]  A>i6a  is  placed  by  Baidt- 
bardt  3  hours  north  of  Kank  {Syria,  p.  877),  sod 
is  doubtless  the  dte  noticed  in  Abulfeda's  TaMa 
Sgriae  u  Babbttth  laA  Mat  (ioy.  Irby  and  Hsngtes 

*  For  those  artides  not  found  under  Ra-,  Bi-, 
Bi-,  &&,  see  Bba-,  Rub-,  Bai-,  &o- 
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fumei  it  two  honn  north  of  Kerak.  *  The  nuns,'' 
they  uy,  "ue  sitaatad  on  an  emin«noa,an<l  prewnt 
nothing  of  intemt,  ezcapt  two  old  rained  Boman 
temfdes  and  some  tomb*.  The  whole  cinoit  of  the 
town  does  not  seem  to  have  exceeded  a  mile,  which 
ia  a  small  extant  for  a  citj  that  was  the  captal  of 
Hoab,  and  which  bor«  sodi  a  high-aoonding  Qreek 
name.'  (/otonai,  Jane  S,  p.  457.)  They  mnst 
not  be  held  resptssible  fi)r  the  dooble  enxir  involred 
in  the  last  cited  words,  rq;arding  the  etymology  of 
the  name  Areopolis,  and  its  identity  with  Babbath, 
which  an  almost  mtivenaL  [G.  W.] 

BAGAE.    [BuAOAK.] 

BA6AND0  or  BAGINDO,  a  town  in  the  south- 
east of  Noricnm,  on  the  great  road  leading  from 
Celeia  to  Poetoviun,  between  the  riyers  Sarus  and 
Dnrna.  (/<.  Ant.  p.  139;  /(.  Hierv.  p.  661  ; 
Tab.  PaU.)  Hochar  (Sorieum,  p.  240)  looks  for 
its  site  near  Mount  StudenUe;  bat  other  geographers 
entertain  different  optnions,  and  nothing  certain  can 
be  swd.  [L.  S.] 

RAGAU  O^rxov,  Isidor.  SlaHm.  Partk.  §  13), 
a  town  mendoued  by  Isidoros  in  the  district  of 
Parthia  called  Aparaictene.  It  is  probably  the 
same  place  as  the  Bagaea  of  Ptolemy  CPoyaia, 
tL  S.  §  4).  It  is  not  clear  whether  there  exist  at 
pnaant  any  remains  of  this  town,  bat  it  mast  hare 
been  aitoated  to  the  E.  of  Nithipur,  between  that 
town  and  H*rdt  [V.] 

BA6IKAVA.    [Rapava.] 

BAMAH  dfttfii).  1.  A  city  of  the  tribe  of 
Benjamin,  mentioned  with  Gibeon  and  Beeroth 
(Jcih.  xviii.  25),  and  elsewhere  with  Bethel,  as  in 
or  near  Hoont  Ephraim,  (Judga,  ir.  -S.)  From 
ziz.  13  of  Judges  it  would  appear  to  have  been  not 
hr  north  of  Jerusalem,  and  lying  near  to  Gibeah  of 
Benjamin.  Being  a  border  city  between  the  king- 
doms of  Israel  and  Jadah,  it  was  fortified  by  Baasha 
king  of  Israel,  "  that  he  might  not  sufier  any  to  go 
ont  or  come  in  to  Asa,  king  of  Jndah."  (I  Kingt, 
XT.  17,  compi  zii.  27.)  It  is  placed  by  Easebius 
6  miles  north  of  Jerusalem,  orer  against  Bethel 
{(MomaiL  I.  r.),  and  by  S.  Jerome  7  miles  from 
Jenualem  near  Gabaa,  and  was  a  small  village  in 
his  day.  (Coiament  m  ffoi.  cap.  ▼.,  m  S<^ton. 
capu  L)  Jcaephos  places  it  40  stadia  from  Jem- 
lalem.  (^AnL  viii.  12.  §  3.)  Its  site  is  still  marked 
by  the  miserable  Tillage  of  JSr-Rdm,  situated  on  a 
hill  CO  the  east  of  the  NaUut  road,  2  hours 
north  of  Jerusalem,  and  half  an  boar  west  cS  Jtba', 
the  ancient  Gibeah.  Ita  iitoation  is  very  com- 
manding, and  it  retains  a  few  scattered  relics  of  its 
ancient  importanoe.  (Bobinson,  BibL  Su.  vol  il 
pp.  315,  316.) 

2.  See  also  Bamatha  and  Bahoth.  [G.  W.] 
BAHATH-LEHI,  or  simply  LEHI  (transbted 
in  LXX  'Ajvdptca  vutyivos'),  where  Samson  slew 
the  Philistines  with  the  jaw-bone  of  an  ass.  (Judges, 
XT.  14 — 19.)  The  name  Amjei  appears  so  like  an 
abbreviation  or  contraction  —  perhaps  a  eormption 
— of  this  name,  that  it  may  well  be  identifini  as 
the  scene  of  this  slaughter.  And  here  probably  was 
the  Bamah  in  the  Thomnitic  toparchy  in  which 
Ena^ias  and  S.  Jerome  foand  the  Bamathaim 
Swbim  of  Samuel,  and  the  Arimathaea  of  the  Evan- 
geUsts,  which  they  pkce  near  to  Lydda  in  the  pkin. 
(S.  MtttA.  zzrii.  57;  S.  Mark,  zt.  42;  &  Luke, 
xziiL  50;  S-Jokt,  zix.  38,  'Apiiui9cda;  Eusebius, 
Onomatt.  «.*.  Armatha Sophim  ;  S.  Jerome,  £pi- 
taph.  PoMlat,  p.  673.)  'Or.  Bobmson,  indeed,  con- 
tiuveiU  all  thiase  podtioos;  bat  his  sigoments  cannot 
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prerait  against  the  admitted  bets,  "  that  a  place 
called  Bamatbem  or  Bamatha  did  anciently  exist  in 
this  region,  somewhere  not  far  distant  from  Lydda  " 
(BibL  Ra.  toL  iii.  p.  40),  and  that  no  other  place 
can  be  found  answering  to  this  description  but 
Stmlth,  which  has  been  regarded  from  veiy  early 
times  as  the  place  in  question.  The  facts  of  Samleh 
hsTiog  been  built  by  Suliman,  son  of  the  khalif 
Abd-el-Melik,  after  tjie  destruction  of  Lydda  in  the 
early  part  of  the  8th  century,  and  that  the  Arabic 
name  signifies  "  the  sand,"  will  not  seriously  mili- 
tate against  the  hypotheses  with  those  who  eon- 
uder  the  great  probability  that  the  khalif  would  fix 
on  an  ancient,  but  perhaps  neglected,  site  for  his 
new  town,  and  the  common  practice  of  the  Arabe 
to  modify  the  ancient  names,  to  which  they  would 
attach  no  meaning,  to  similar  sonnds  intelligible  to 
them,  and  in  this  instance  certainly  not  less  appro- 
priate than  the  ancient  name;  althoagh  the  situation 
of  the  town  '*  on  a  broad  low  swell  in  the  sandy 
though  fertile  plain,"  woald  satisfy  the  condition  re- 
quired by  its  presumed  ancient  designation.  (BibL 
JUt.  Tol.  iii.  p.  25—43.)  It  may  be  questioned 
whetherthenoffliu  of  Bamatbem,  mentioned  with  those 
of  Apheirema  and  Lydda,  as  taken  from  Samaritis  and 
added  to  Judaea  (1  Maccab.  xL3^;  Josephns,  Ant. 
2.  §  3,  4.  §  9),  derired  its  name  from  this  or  from 
one  of  the  other  Bamahs,  in  Benjamin.    [G.  W.] 

BAMATHA  ('PaiiaBi'),  the  form  in  which  Jo- 
sephus  represents  the  name  of  Samuel's  natiTe  city, 
Bamathaim  Sophim  (LXX.  'kfitaBoin  Zifxi)  of 
Mount  Ephraim  (1  Sam.  i.  1),  perhaps  identical 
with  Bamah,  where  was  his  ordinaiy  residence  (rii. 
17,  viii.  4,  ziz.  18 — 24,  xzr.  1),  but  distinct  from 
the  Bamah  above  named.  Ancient  tradition  has 
fixed  this  city  at  Ntbg  Samwtl,  i.  e.  "  The  Prophet 
Samuel,"  a  village  situated  on  «  very  high  and 
onnmanding  hill,  two  hours  to  the  NNW.  of  Jeru- 
salem, where  the  place  of  his  sepulture  is  shown. 
Eusebius  and  S.  Jerome,  however,  found  it  in  the 
western  plain,  near  Lydda  (OaomatL  t.  v.  Armatha 
Sophim;  see  Bamatb-Lehi).  Pr. Bobinson  has 
stated  his  objections  to  the  identification  of  Ba- 
mathaim Sophim  with  Neby  Samwtl,  and  has  endea- 
voured to  fix  the  former  much  further  to  the  south, 
on  the  hill  called  SSba,  a  little  to  the  south  of  the 
Jaffa  road,  about  3  hoars  from  Jerusalem;  while 
Mr.  Wolcott  has  carried  it  as  far  south  as  the  vicinity 
of  Hebron.  (Bobinson,  BM.  Ra.  vol.  ii.  pp.  139— 
144,  330—334,  BibL  Sacra,  vol.  I  pp.  44—52.) 
These  objections  are  based  on  the  hypothesis  that 
the  incidents  attending  Saul's  unction  to  the  king- 
dom, narrated  in  I  Sam.  ix.  z.,  took  pbce  in  Bamah  of 
Samuel,  of  which,  however,  there  is  no  evidence;  and 
his  difficulty  would  press  almost  with  eqoal  weight 
on  Siba,  as  the  direct  roate  from  Siba  to  Gibeah 
(Jtba')  would  certainly  not  have  condncted  Saul  by 
Bachel's  sepulchre.  Neither  can  the  district  of 
Motmt  Ephraim  be  extended  so  far  south.  Indeed, 
this  last  seems  to  be  the  strongest  objection  to  Nehg 
Samwtl,  and  suggests  a  site  further  north,  perhaps 
Xam-UUah,  m  the  same  parallel  of  ktitude  as  the 
other  Bamah  and  Bethel,  which  were  certainly  in 
Mount  Ephraim.  (Judga,  iv.  5.)  On  the  other 
hand,  the  name  Bamah,  signifying  "  a  height,"  is  so 
remarkably  applicable  to  Nebg  Samwtl,  which  is 
evidently  the  site  of  an  ancient  town,  which  could 
not,  as  Dr.  Bobinson  suggests,  have  been  Mizpnh, 
that  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  position  better 
salted  Uf  Bamathaim  Sophim  than  that  which  tra- 
dition has  assigned  it.    [MizPAa.]       [G.  W.J 
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BAMATHAIM-ZOPHIM 


RAMATHAIM-ZOPHIH.    [Ramatra.] 

RAMBA'CIA  ('P<vi(«(a,  Anian,  Anab.  n.SI), 
■  TillHge  of  the  Oritae,  the  first  which  wu  taken  bj 
Alexander  the  Great  in  hie  mticb  veetwards  from 
the  Indus.  There  can  be  no  certainty  as  to  its 
exact  position,  bat  the  conjecture  of  Vincent  seenis 
well  $n\)nnded  that  it  is  either  the  Ran-nagar  or 
the  Ram-gur  of  the  Ayin  AlAari  (Vincent,  Vogage 
qf  Nearckat,  vol.  L  p.  1 85.)  [V.] 

RAME,  a  place  in  Gallia  Narbonensis,  which  the 
Itins.  fix  on  the  road  between  Embrodnnnm  (jEin- 
brun)  and  Brigantiom  (A-tmifon).  D'Anville  says 
that  there  is  a  place  called  ABme  on  this  mad  near 
the  Duranct,  on  the  same  side  as  Embrtm  and  Bri- 
on^on,  and  at  a  point  where  a  torrent  named  Bieut 
joins  the  Dwrance.  [G.  L.] 

RAMISTA  or  REMISTA,  apUce  in  Upper  Pan. 
nonia,  on  the  mad  running  along  the  lirer  SaTns  to 
Siscia  {It.  Hierot.f.  561 ;  Geogr.  Rav.  iv.  19;  Tab. 
Pent.)  Its  site  has  not  yet  been  ascertained  with 
certainty.  [L.  S.] 

RAMOTH,  identical  in  signification  with  Rkn 
and  Ramah,  eqniTalent  in  Hebrew  to  "  an  emi- 
nence," and  hence  a  generic  name  for  towns  sitn- 
ated  on  remarkable  heights,  as  so  manj  in  Palestine 
were.  Besides  those  above  named  [Ramah;  Ra- 
matha]  was  a  Ramah  in  the  tribe  of  Asher,  not 
fiur  from  Tyre;  and  another  in  Naphthali  (Joth. 
zix.  29,  36)  in  the  north  and  a  Ramath  in  the 
tribe  of  Simeon,  appropriately  called  "  Ramath  of 
the  Sonth  "  (rer.  8.),  to  which  David  sent  a  share 
of  the  sp(»ls  of  Ziklag  (1  Sam.  xxz.  27),  and  yet  a 
Ramoth  in  Issachar,  assigned  to  the  Levites  it  the 
family  of  Gershom.  (1  Chron.  vi.  74.)  More  im- 
portant than  the  foregoing  was— 

RAMOTH-GILEAD  ('Po^uM  ii>  roAuttt),  a 
dty  of  the  tribe  of  Gad,  assigned  as  a  city  of  refuge, 
first  by  Moses  and  subsequently  by  Joebna.  {Deiu. 
iv.  43;  Jo$h.  zx.  8,  'AprifuiS.')  It  was  also  a  Le- 
vitical  city  of  the  family  of  Merari.  (Jo^  zxL  38.) 
The  Syrians  took  it  from  Ahab,  who  lost  his  life  in 
seeking  to  recover  it.  (1  King:  xxii.)  EuKcbius 
places  it  IS  miles  west  of  Philadelphia  (Onomast. 
t.  v.,  where  S.  Jerome  erroneously  reads  east:  Re- 
hnd,  p.  966),  in  the  Peraea,  near  the  river  Jabok. 
Its  site  is  uncertain,  and  has  not  been  recovered  in 
modem  times.  [G.  W.] 

RANILUH,  a  town  in  the  interior  of  Thrace. 
(7W.  PeuL)  [T.  H.  D.] 

RAPHANAEA  ('Po^Kwafa),  a  maritime  town  of 
Syria,  only  once  named  by  Jo>ephus,  who  states 
that  the  Sabbatic  river  flowed  between  Arcaea 
and  Raphanaea.  (£.  J.  vii.  6.  §  I.)  [Sabba- 
TICl'8.]  [G.  W.] 

RAPHIA  CPo^k,  "Fiii^w),  a  maritime  dty  in 
the  extreme  south  of  Palestine,  between  Gaza  and 
Rhinooonira,  a  day's  march  from  both,  reckoned  by 
Joeephus,  Polybins,  and  others,  as  the  first  city  of 
Syria.  (Joseph.  B.  J.  iv.  11.  §  S;  Polyb.  v.  80.) 
It  was  taken  finm  the  EgypUaos  by  Alexander 
Jannaens,  and  held  by  the  .Tews  for  some  time.  It 
was  one  of  the  mined  and  depopuUted  cities  restored 
by  Gabinins.  (Ant  xlii.  IS.  §  S,  15.  §  4,  xiv.  5. 
§  3.)  It  is  mentioned  also  by  Strabo  (xvi.  p.  759) 
and  in  the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus,  between  the  above- 
named  towns.  C<nns  of  Raphia  still  exist,  and  it  was 
represented  by  its  bishop  in  the  coondl  of  E(diesiu, 
and  ia  those  of  Constantinople,  A.  D.  536  and  553. 
(Reland,  $. «.  pp.  967,  968 ;  Le  Quien,  Orimt  Ckrit- 
tioMiM,  voL  iii.  pp.  639,  630.)  It  was  in  the  neigh. 
bonrfaood  of  this  ci^  that  a  great  battle  was  fboght 
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between  Ptolemy  Philopator  and  Antiodni*  the 
Great,  in  which  die  latter  was  lonted  with  hmneiss 
loss.  (3  Maceab.  i.  2;  Polyb.  v.  80,  &e.;  Hiem. 
ad  Dan.  cap.  xi.)  Its  site  is  still  mailed  by  the 
name  Re/ak,  and  two  anrient  granite  cdmnns  m 
titu,  with  several  proetrate  fragments,  the  remains 
apparently  of  a  temple  of  oonnderable  magnitnde. 
(Irby  and  Mangles'  Jmmal,  October  8.)      [G.  W.] 

RAPPIA'NA,  a  town  on  the  liver  Margm  in 
Miiesia  Superior,  now  Aleximtea.  (/(m,  Bknt.  f. 
566.)  [T.  H.  D.) 

RAPRAUA  (JPdrpava,  Hardan,  P^^  ii.  §  32, 
ed.  HIiller),  a  small  place  on  the  coast  of  Gedrosia, 
between  the  river  Arabia  and  the  Portus  Haliennn. 
It  is  probably  the  same  as  that  called  by  Ptolemy 
Ragirava  (yaylptan,  vu  21.  §  i).  It  may  be 
doubted  whether  it  can  now  be  recognised,  noless 
indeed  the  name  has  been  preserved  in  that  of 
Artdiat,  a  bay  in  the  immediate  neighbonrfaoed. 
(See  MUller.  ad  Arrian.  Jndic  §  26.)         [V.] 

RARATIA  (Ilm.  Ant  p.  426,  where  the  mdicg 
varies  between  Scalacia,  Serapia,  Sarapia,  and  Ba- 
rapui),  a  town  ol  Lnsitania,  on  the  road  firm  Osso- 
noba  to  Ebora,  and  95  miles  N.  of  the  former  plate; 
now  Ferreira.  (Camp.  Florex.  Egi.  Sagr.  xiv. 
f.  202.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

RARASSA  (yofitrira  or  tlpifxtaa,  PtoL  vii  1. 
§  50),  a  place  which  Ptolemy  calls  the  metrepi^is 
of  the  Caspdrad  in  India  intra  Gangem.  Its  exairt 
situation  cannot  be  determined;  but  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  it  was  iu  Western  India,  not  br  (nm 
the  Viub/a  Mi.  Lassen  places  it  a  little  S.  cf 
Ajmir.  [V.J 

RA'SENA.    [ETEtmiA,  pp.  855.  859.) 

RATAE  (/<Bj.  Ant  pp.  477,  479t  "PifTe,  PloL 
ii.  3.  §  20,  where  some  read  'Pily*),  a  town  of  the 
Coritani  in  the  interior  of  Britannia  Romana,  and 
on  the  nad  from  London  to  LnwoM.  It  is  called 
Batecorion  in  the  Geogr.  Rav.  (v.  31).  Camdn 
(p.  537)  identifies  it  with  LeteeOer.      [T.  E  D.] 

RATA'NEUM  (Plin.  iii.  22.  a.  26;  'Patrnw, 
Dion  Cass.  IvL  1 1),  a  town  of  Dahnatia,  which  wis 
bnmt  by  its  inhabitants,  when  it  was  taken  by  Ger- 
manicns  in  the  reign  of  Angnstns.   (Dion  Cass.  L  c) 

RATIAltIA  (yarmfla,  Proonp.  dtAed.  iv.  6.  ^ 
290 ;  fariapla  Vhmir,  PtoL  iii.  9.  §  4,  viiL  1 1. 
§  5;  faCapla,  Hierod.  p.  655;  Timifiia,  Tbeopliy- 
lact.  i.  8 ;  Ratiaris,  Geogr.  Rav.  iv.  7),  a  considerable 
town  in  Moesia  Superior  on  the  Danube,  and  tb* 
head-quarters  of  a  Roman  legion ;  according  to  the 
Itinerary  (p.  219),  the  Leg.  xnr.  Gemina,  acconfing 
to  the  Not.  Imp.  (c  30),  the  Leg.  xm.  Gemina.  b 
was  also  the  station  of  a  fleet  ca  the  Danabe  {iHi^ 
Usually  identified  with  Anar-Palanea.    [T.  B.  Dl] 

RATIA'TUM  CPorlctTar),  a  town  of  the  PicKIM 
(Ptol.  iL  7.  §  6).  Ptolemy  mentions  it  beibre  Ub»- 
num,  and  places  it  north  of  Lmioonm,  and  finthar 
west.  Some  editions  of  Ptolemy  place  RatiatoB  in 
the  territory  of  the  Lemovicea,  but  this  is  a  miataks. 
In  the  reoords  of  a  council  held  at  Orletmt  in  A.l>. 
511,  the  bishop  of  the  Pictavi  signa  himself  "de 
dvitate  Ratiatica."  The  name  waa  presemd  in  that 
of  the  Pagus  Ratiatensis,  fWon  which  emes  tbs 
modem  name  of  Aqw  da  llelM.  Gregory  of  Tnin 
speaks  of  Ratiatum  as  "  infra  tenninnm  Pictanran 
qui  adjscet  dvitati  Namneticae."  The  district  ef 
Set*  was  taken  fnm  the  diocas*  of  PaUim  ni 
attached  to  the  diocese  of  tfantti  in  the  time  cf 
Charles  the  Bald.  BeHey  (Mim.  de  TAeai  it 
fnier^t  torn.  xix.  p.  729)  fixes  Ratiatm  at  tlis 
at*  of  flw  two  chwdMi  of  St  Pitm  taiStOf- 
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fortme  dt  JUU,  which  are  new  Machecoal  and  on 
the  TVaii,  a  small  river  in  the  department  of  La 
Vemdit.  The  row  enten  the  sea  near  Bourgnatf, 
<qq>caite  to  the  IsU  Noirmouiier  (D'Anville,  Notice, 
4e.;  Ukeit,  GaUim,  p.  393).  [G.  L.] 

BATOHAGUS.    [Rotokaods.] 

RAUDA  ^tMa,  Ptol.  u.  6.  §  50),  a  town  of 
the  Vaccaei  in  Hiapania  Tairaconensis,  on  the  road 
from  Astttrica  to  Caeaar  Augusta  (/(m.  AnL  p. 
440),  now  Roa.  on  the  Doaro.  (Camp.  Florei.  Esp. 
&iyr.  Tii.  p.  274.)  [T.  H.D.] 

EAU'DII  CAHPL     [Campi  Bacdu.] 

RAVENNA  CPomSfiva,  Strab.;  filtna,  Ptol.  at 
aL:  £tk.  Bavennas  -itis:  Saveima),  one  of  the 
mwt  important  cities  of  Gallia  Cispadana,  sitaated 
a  short  distance  fixim  the  Bea.<»ast,  at  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  extensive  range  d  marshes  and 
lagnnes,  which  occupied  the  whole  coast  of  Venetia 
from  thence  to  Altinum.  (Strab.  v.  p.  213;  Itia. 
Ant.  p.  126.)  It  was  33  miles  N.  cf  Ariminnm. 
Though  included  within  the  limits  tS  Cisalpine 
Goal,  acconiing  to  the  divisions  established  in  the 
da;  8  (^  Strabo  and  Pliny,  it  does  not  appear  to  have 
ever  been  a  Gaulish  city.  Strabo  tells  as  that  it 
was  a  Thessalian  colony,  which  probably  meant  that 
it  was  a  Pelasgic  settlement,  and  was  connected 
with  the  traditions  that  ascribed  to  the  Pelasgi  the 
foundation  of  the  neighbouring  city  of  Spina. 
[Sputa.]  But  they  subsequently,  according  to  the 
same  writer,  received  ■  body  of  Umbrian  colonists, 
in  order  to  maintain  themselves  against  the  growing 
power  of  the  Etmscans,  and  thus  became  an  Um- 
brian city,  to  which  people  they  continued  to  belong 
till  they  passed  under  the  Soman  government. 
(Strab.  v.. pp.  214,  217.)  Pliny,  on  the  other 
band,  calls  it  a  Sabine  city, — a  strange  statement, 
which  we  are  wholly  unable  to  explain.  (Flin.  iii.  15. 
a.  SO.)  It  seems  probable  that  it  waa  really  an 
Umbrian  settlement,  and  retained  its  national  cha- 
lacler,  though  surrounded  by  the  Lingonian  Gauls, 
until  it  leceiTed  a  Roman  colony.  No  mention  of 
the  name  is  found  in  history  till  a  late  period  of  the 
Soman  Bepublic,  but  it  appears  to  have  been  then 
ahmdy  a  jdace  of  some  consequence.  In  B.  a  82, 
during  the  civil  wars  of  Manns  and  Sulla,  it  was 
occupied  by  Metellus,  the  lieutenant  of  the  latter, 
wbo  made  it  the  point  of  departure  tmcn  whence  he 
carried  on  his  operations.  (Appian,  B.  C.  i.  89.) 
Again  it  was  one  of  the  places  wluch  was  frequently 
Tisiled  by  Caesar  during  his  command  in  Gaul,  for 
the  purpose  of  raising  levies,  and  communicating 
with  his  friends  at  Borne  (Cic  ad  AU.yi\.  1,  od 
Fam.  i.  9,  viii.  1) ;  and  just  before  the  outbreak 
of  the  Civil  War  it  was  there  that  he  established 
his  bead-quarters;  from  whence  he  carried  oo  nego- 
tiatioos  with  the  senate,  and  from  whence  he  ulti- 
mately set  out  on  his  march  to  Ariminum.  (Id.  ib. 
a.  32;  Caes.  B.  C.  i.  5;  Suet  Caet.  30;  Appian, 
K  C.  iL  32.)  Its  name  again  figures  repeatedly  in 
the  civil  wan  between  Antony  and  Octavian,  espe- 
dally  during  the  war  of  Penuia  (Appian,  B.  C.  iii. 
4S,  97,  ▼.  33,  50,  &e.);  and  it  is  evident  that  it 
was  already  become  one  of  the  most  important 
towns  in  this  part  of  Cisalpine  Gaul. 

It  is  uncertain  at  what  period  Bavenna  received 
a  Boman  coloDy.  Strabo  speaks  of  it  as  having  in 
his  time,  as  well  as  Ariminimi,  received  a  body  of 
Boman  colonists  (v.  p.  217);  but  the  date  is  not 
mentiooad,  and  it  certainly  did  not,  like  Ariminum, 
pass  into  the  oondition  of  a  regnhur  Cokmia,  nume- 
noi  inaaipdona  being  extant  which  give  it  the  title 
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of  a  Munidpinm.  It  is  probable  that  the  settlement 
alluded  to  by  Strabo  took  place  under  Augustus, 
and  it  is  certain  that  it  was  to  that  emperor  thist  Ba- 
venna wss  indebted  for  the  importance  which  it  sub- 
sequently enjoyed  daring  the  whole  period  of  the 
Boman  Empire.  The  situation  of  the  city  was  very 
peculiar.  It  was  surrounded  on  all  udes  by  marshes, 
or  rather  lagnnes,  analogous  to  those  which  now 
surround  the  city  of  Feiuce,  and  was  built,'  like 
that  city,  actually  in  the  water,  so  that  its  bouses 
and  edifices  were  wholly  constructed  on  piles,  and  it 
was  intersected  in  all  directions  by  canals,  which 
were  crossed  either  by  bridges  or  ferries.  The  la- 
gtmes  had  a  direct  communication  with  the  sea,  so 
tbnt  the  canals  were  scoured  every  day  by  the  finz 
and  reflux  of  the  tides, — a  circumstance  to  which 
Slrubo  attributes,  no  doubt  with  justice,  the  healthi- 
nees  of  the  city,  which  must  otherwise  have  been 
uninhabitable  from  malaria.  (Strab.  v.  p.  213; 
Jomand.  GeL  29;  Sidon.  ApolL  £piet.  I  5;  Procopi 
B.  G.i.\;  Claudian,  de  VI.  Corn.  Hon.  495.)  'Wte 
old  city  had  a  small  port  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Bedesis,  mentioned  by  Pliny  as  flawing  under  its 
walls  (Plin.  iii.  15.  s.  20)  ;  but  Augustus,  having 
determined  to  make  it  the  permanent  station  of  his 
fleet  in  the  Adriatic,  constructed  a  new  and  spacioua 
port,  which  is  said  to  liave  been  capable  of  contain- 
ing 250  ships  of  war  (Jomand.  {.  c.),  and  was  fur- 
nished with  a  celebrated  Pharos  or  lighthouse  to 
mark  its  entrunce.  (Plm.  xxxvL  12.  s.  18.)  This 
port  was  near  3  mites  distant  from  the  old  city,  with 
which  it  was  connected  by  a  long  causeway:  a  con- 
siderable town  rapidly  grew  up  around  it,  which 
came  to  be  known  by  the  name  of  Pobtcs  Classu 
or  simply  Classis;  while  between  the  two,  but 
nearer  to  the  city,  there  arose  another  suburb, 
scarcely  less  extensive,  which  bore  the  name  «f 
Caesarea.  (Jomand.  /.  e. ;  Sidon.  Apoll.  I.  c ;  Procop. 
B.  G.  ii.  29 ;  Geogr.  Bav.  iv.  31.)  In  addition  to  these 
works  Augustus  constructed  a  canal,  called  from 
him  the  Fossa  Augusta,  by  which  a  part  of  tlie 
waters  of  the  Padns  were  carried  in  a  deep  artificial 
channel  nnder  the  very  walls  of  Bavenna  and  had 
their  outlet  at  the  port  of  Claasis.  (Pliu.  iii.  16. 
S.20;  Jomand.  I.  c.) 

From  this  time  Bavenna  continued  to  be  tha 
permanent  station  of  the  Boman  fleet  which  was 
destined  to  guard  the  Adriatic  or  Upper  Sea,  aa 
Uisenum  was  of  that  on  the  Lower  (Tac.  Amu.  iv. 
5,  Bitt.  il  100,  iii.  6,40;  Suet.  Aug.  49;  Vegeu 
de  R.  MU.  T.  I ;  Not  Dign.  ii.  pi  118);  and  it  rose 
rapidly  into  one  of  the  most  considerable  cities  of 
Italy.  For  the  same  reason  it  became  an  important 
military  poet,  and  was  often  selected  bythe  em- 
perors as  their  head-quarters,  ftma  which  to  watch 
or  oppose  the  advance  of  their  enemies  into  Italy. 
In  A.  D.  193  it  was  occupied  by  Sevenu  in  hia 
march  upon  Borne  against  Didius  Julian  (Spartian, 
Did.  Jul.  6 :  Dinn  Cass.  Ixxiii.  17):  and  m  238  it 
was  there  that  Popienus  was  engaged  in  asisenibling 
an  army  to  oppose  the  advance  of  Maximin  when 
he  received  the  news  of  the  death  of  that  emperor 
before  Aquileia.  (Herodlan,  viii.  6, 7 ;  CapiU  Maxi- 
fflia.  24,  25,  Max.  et  Balb.  11,12.)  lU  strong  and 
secluded  position  also  caused  it  to  be  selected  as  a 
frequent  place  of  confinement  for  prisonen  of  dis- 
tinction, such  as  the  son  of  the  German  chieftain 
Arminius,  and  Haroboduus,  chief  of  the  SuevL  (Tac. 
Am.  i.  58,  ii.  63;  Suet.  7Y}.  20.)  The  same  cir- 
cumstances at  a  later  period  led  to  its  selectioD  by 
the  feeble  and  timid  Uooorins  as  the  place  of  his 
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rwldence)  hii  exam]de  wu  followed  bj  bla  boc- 
cessora;  and  from  the  year  404,  wben  Honoritu  first 
established  himself  there,  to  the  close  of  the  Western 
Empre,  RaTeuna  continued  to  be  the  permanent 
imperial  residence  and  the  place  from  whence  all  the 
laws  and  rescripts  of  the  emperors  were  dated, 
(Jomand.  Get.  29  ;  Qibbon,  c.  30.)  Even  before 
this  period  we  are  told  that  it  was  a  verj  rich  and 
popalous  citT,  as  well  as  of  great  strength  (Zosim. 
S.  ID) :  it  was  the  capital  of  Picenum  (as  that  name 
was  then  used)  and  the  residence  of  the  Constilaris 
or  gorenior  of  that  prorince.  (OrelL  /nscr.  3649 ; 
BiScking,  ad  Not.  Dtgn.  ii.  pp.  359,  443.)  Bnt  the 
establishment  of  the  imperial  coort  there  natnrallf 
added  greatlj  to  its  prosperity'  and  splendour,  while 
its  inaccessible  situation  preserved  it  from  the  ca- 
lamities which  at  this  period  laid  waste  so  many 
dties  of  Italj.  Tet  Ravenna  as  a  place  of  residence 
must  always  have  had  greet  disadvantages.  Sidooius 
ApoUinaris,  who  visited  it  kte  in  the  fifth  century, 
complains  especially  of  the  mint  of  fresh  water,  as 
well  as  the  mnddineas  of  the  canals,  the  swarms 
of  gnats,  and  the  croaking  of  frogs.  (Sidon.  ApoU. 
Ep.  i.  5,  8.)  Martial,  at  a  much  earlier  period, 
also  alludes  to  the  scarcitj  of  fresh  water,  which 
he  jestinglv  asserts  was  so  dear  that  a  dstem  was 
a  more  valuable  property  than  a  Tineyard,  (Martial, 
iii,  56, 57.) 

After  the  foil  of  the  'Western  Empire  Bavenna 
continued  to  be  the  capital  of  the  Gothic  kings, 
Odoacer,  who  had  taken  refuge  there  after  repeated 
defeats  bj  Theodoric,  held  out  for  near  three  years, 
bnt  was  at  length  compelled  to  surrender.  (Jor- 
nand.  Get.  57 ;  Cassiod.  Chron.  p.  649.)  Theodoric 
himself  established  his  residence  there,  and  his  ex- 
ample was  followed  by  his  successors,  until,  in  539, 
Vitiges  was  after  a  long  siege  compelled  by  famine 
to  surrender  the  city  to  Belisarius.  (Procop.  B.  G. 
ii,  28.  29,)  It  now  became  the  residence  of  the 
governors  who  ruled  a  port  of  Italy  in  the  name  of 
the  Byzantine  emperors,  with  the  title  of  exarchs, 
whence  the  whole  of  this  province  came  to  be  known 
as  the  Exarchate  of  Ravenna,  The  Byzantine  go- 
vernors were  in  a  state  of  freqoent  hostility  with  the 
Lombard  kings,  and  were  gradually  stripped  of  a 
large  portion  of  their  dominions;  bnt  Ravenna  itself 
defied  their  arms  for  more  than  two  centuries.  It 
was  besieged  by  Liutprand  about  750,  and  its  im- 
portant suburb  of  Classls  totally  destroyed  (P.  Diac 
tI.  49) ;  but  it  was  not  till  the  reign  of  his  suc- 
cessor Astolpbug  that  Ravenna  itae^  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Lombards.  But  the  exact  date,  as 
well  as  the  cironmstances  of  its  final  conquest,  are 
nncertaiik  (Gibbon,  c,  49.) 

7'be  situation  of  Ravenna  at  the  present  day 
presents  no  rewmbUnce  to  that  described  by  ancient 
writers.  Yet  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  modem 
city  occupies  the  same  site  with  the  ancient  one, 
and  that  the  change  is  wholly  due  to  natural 
causes.  The  accumulation  of  alluvial  deposita, 
brought  down  by  the  rivers  and  driven  back  by  the 
waves  and  tides,  has  gradually  filled  up  the  lagnnea 
that  surrounded  and  canals  that  intersected  the  city; 
and  the  modem  Ravenna  stands  in  a  flat  and  fertile 
plain,  at  a  distance  of  4  miles  from  the  sea,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  a  broad  sandy  tract,  covered 
in  great  part  with  a  beautiflil  forest  of  stone  pines. 
Though  Ravenna  is  one  rf  the  most  interesting 
places  in  Italy  for  its  mediaeval  and  early  Christian 
antiquities,  it  presents  few  remains  of  the  Roman 
•  period,  and  those  for  the  moet  port  belong  to  the 
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declining  years  of  the  Empire.  A  trininpiial  trdi, 
known  by  the  name>of  Porta  Aniea,  was  destroyed 
in  1585:  it  stood  near  the  modem  gate  called 
Porta  AdrioHo.  Several  <^  the  ancient  basilicas 
date  from  tlie  Roman  period ;  as  does  also  the  sepol' 
chral  chapel  containing  the  tomb  of  Galla  Pladdia, 
the  sister  of  Hcmorina,  and  mother  of  Valentinian  lU. 
A  portico  of  the  palace  of  Theodorie  still  remaim 
in  its  original  state,  and  the  mausdeom  of  that 
mcmarch,  Just  without  the  walls,  is  a  manumeot  of 
remarkable  character,  though  stripped  of  its  external 
ornaments.  An  ancient  basilica,  still  called  & 
ApoUinare  m  Clone,  about  S  miles  from  the 
southern  gate  of  the  city,  preserves  the  memoiy  and 
marks  the  site  of  the  ancient  port  and  suburb  ef 
Classis  ;  while  another  basilica,  which  subsisted 
down  to  the  year  1553,  bore  the  name  of  &  Loraao 
M  Cetarea  i  and  thus  indicated  the  site  of  that 
important  sobnrh.  It  stood  about  a  qnorto'  of  a 
mile  fh>m  the  south  gate  of  the  atj,  between  the 
walls  and  the  bridge  now  called  Pcmte  Nwkk 
This  bridge  crosses  the  tmited  streams  of  the  Souco 
and  Montome,  two  small  rivers  which  previously 
held  separate  oonnes  to  the  sea,  bnt  were  united 
into  one  and  confined  within  an  artificial  channel 
by  Clement  XIL  in  1736.  The  Rohco,  which  ii 
the  southemmcat  of  the  two,  is  probably  the  same 
with  the  BedesiB  of  Pliny;  indeed  Clnverins  says 
that  it  was  in  his  time  still  called  Bedeeo.  Hencs 
the  Montone  must  be  identified  with  the  VmE  of 
the  same  author.  The  Anemo,  which  he  places 
next  in  order,  is  deariy  the  same  now  callnl  the 
Amone  or  Lamme,  which  flows  under  the  walls  of 
Faema.    (Plin.  iiL  15.  s.  20;  Cluver.  IlmL  p.  300.) 

The  natural  conses  which  have  produced  these 
changes  in  the  situation  and  environs  of  Bavema 
were  undoubtedly  in  opetTition  from  an  early  pernd. 
Already  in  the  ffith  century  the  (siginal  pot  oon- 
stmcted  by  Augustus  was  comjdetely  filled  np,  and 
occupied  by  orchards.  (Jomand.  Get.  29.)  Bnt 
Raveima  at  that  period  had  still  a  much  fieqneoted 
port,  where  the  fleets  of  Belisarius  and  Maises 
could  ride  at  anchor.  The  port  of  Classis  itself  is 
now  separated  from  the  sea  by  a  strip  of  sandy  and 
marshy  plain  about  S  milee  brood,  the  greater 
part  of  which  is  occupied  by  a  fin'est  of  iton 
pines,  which  extends  for  many  miles  along  the  sea. 
coast  both  to  the  S,  and  K.  of  Bavenna.  Tbe 
existence  of  this  remarkable  strip  of  fonst  is  at- 
tested as  early  as  the  fifth  century,  the  name  et 
Pineta  being  already  found  in  Jomandes,  who  telli 
ns  that  Theodoric  encamped  there  when  he  be. 
sieged  Odoacer  in  Bavenna.  (Jomand.  57.)  Bat 
it  ia  probable  that  it  has  extended  its  boondsries 
and  shifted  its  poeitian  as  the  hmd  has  gradnally 
gained  upon  the  sea. 

The  territory  of  Ravenna  was  always  fertils,  ex- 
cept the  sandy  strip  adjdnfaig  the  sea,  and  puduced 
abundance  of  wine  of  good  quality,  but  it  was  re- 
marked that  the  vines  quickly  decayed.  (Strab.  v, 
p.  214;  Plm,xiv,  2,  s.  4.)  Its  gardens  also  ara 
noticed  by  Pliny  as  groiring  the  finest  aspangns, 
while  the  adjoining  sea  was  noted  for  the  ex«l- 
lence  <i  its  turbot  (Flia  iz.  54.  s.  79,  xix.  4.  a 
19.)  [E,H.B.] 

BAVniS  Crao6iot,  PtoL  a  8.  §  4),  a  river  oD 
the  W.  coast  of  Hibenrio,  aennrding  to  Camden  (p. 
1385)  the  Trobit.  Others  identify  it  with  the 
Guebara.  [T.  B,  D.] 

RAURACI,  orRAtntlCI  (1>«»yHicoO,  Thefisin 
Baurid  appears  ie  Ptolemy  (ii-  9,  (  U),  in  P>b7  {" 
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17),  and  In  loma  inKripUoaa.  Ptotemy  menliMii 
two  towns  of  the  Banraci,  Ranricomm  Augusta  and 
ArgentoTaria  [AuauarrA  Bauracobuh;  Arokm- 
taiua].  Aogusta  is  Augtt  near  Bile,  in  the 
Swua  Canton  of  Bik,  and  Arj^toTaria  maj  be 
AHzetJieim.  The  poaitiou  of  these  places  helps  na 
to  form  a  measure  of  the  extent  of  the  territoij  of 
tlie  Kaunici,  which  may  bare  atari;  ooincided  with 
the  bishopric  of  Bile. 

The  Ranraci  joined  the  Helvetii  in  their  emifnT*- 
tion,  B.  a  58.  [Heltetil]  [0.  L.] 

BAintANUM,  in  GaUia,  is  placed  by  the  Table 
and  the  Antonine  Itin.  on  a  direct  road  bom  Me- 
di'ilannm  Santonom  (JSmtai)  to  Limonnm  {Poi- 
tiert).  It  is  Baonma  in  the  Table,  bnt  the  name 
Ksurannm  oecnn  in  a  letter  of  Panlinua  to  Ansonins 
(Ep.  IV.  ad  Auion.  y.  349),  who  places  it  "  Fio- 
tonicis  in  arris."  The  place  is  Bom  or  Soma,  near 
Chenaif,  nearly  dne  sonth  of  JPottien.  (lyAnViUe, 
tfuliee,  (fe. ;  Ukert,  GaOiat,  p.  39S.)  [Q.  L.] 
RAURARISl  [Akadro.] 
BEA'TE  (Tvlrt,  Stiab.;  "Ptiint,  IKcnys. :  Eth. 
ftarins,  Reatinos:  Bkti),  an  ancient  ciQr  of  the 
Sabines,  and  one  of  the  most  considerable  that  be- 
longed to  that  people.  It  was  situated  on  the  Via 
Salaria,  48  milu  from  Rome  {Itin.  AtU.  p.  306),  and 
on  the  banks  cf  the  river  Velinus.  All  writers 
agree  in  representing  it  as  a  very  ancient  citj :  ac- 
cording to  one  account,  quoted  by  Dionraius  from 
Zenodotns  of  Troezen,  it  was  one  of  the  ori;;inal 
abodes  of  the  Umbrians,  from  which  they  were  ex- 
pelled by  the  Pelasgi ;  bnt  Cato  represented  it  as 
one  of  tbe  first  places  occupied  by  the  Sabiues  when 
they  descended  from  the  nraghbouitood  of  Amiter- 
nuin,  their  original  abode.  (Dionys.  il  49.)  What- 
ever anthority  Cato  may  hare  had  fa  this  statement, 
there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  it  was  substan- 
tially true.  The  fertile  valley  in  which  Beate  was 
situated  Uy  in  the  natural  route  of  migration  fbr  a 
people  descending  from  tbe  highlands  d  the  central 
Apeunines  :  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  both  Reate 
ami  its  neighbourhood  were  in  historical  times  occu- 
pied by  the  Sabines.  It  wss  tfais  migration  of  the 
Sabines  that  led  to  the  expulsion  of  the  Aborigines, 
who,  according  to  Dionysins,  previously  occupied 
this  part  of  Italy,  and  whose  ancient  metropolis, 
ff  Lista,  was  only  j^ stadia  iVom  Reate.  (Dionys.  L 
I  ~  14,  ii.  49.)  Sillns  Italicns  appears  to  derive  its 
name  from  Rhea,  and  calls  it  consecrated  to  the 
Mother  of  the  Oods;  but  this  is  probably  a  mere 
poetical  fancy.  (Sil.  ItaL  viii.  415.)  No  mention 
of  Beate  occurs  in  history  before  the  period  when 
the  Sabines  had  been  subjected  to  tbe  Roman  rule, 
and  admitted  to  the  Boman  Franchise  (b.  c.  290)  ; 
bat  its  name  is  more  than  once  incidentally  noticed 
daring  the  Second  Punic  War.  In  B.  a  211  Han- 
nibal passed  under  its  walls  during  his  retreat  fivm 
Bome,  or,  according  to  Coelius,  during  his  advance 
npon  that  city  (Liv.  xxvi.  11);  and  in  b.  a  205  tbe 
I^tini  are  specially  mentioned  as  coming  forward, 
in  common  with  the  other  Sabines,  to  furnish  volun- 
teers to  the  armament  of  Scipio.  (Id.  xxviii.  45.) 
We  are  wholly  ignorant  of  the  reasons  why  it  was 
reduced  to  the  subordinate  condition  rf  a  Piaefec- 
tnra,  lender  which  title  it  is  repeatedly  mentioned  by 
Cicero,  bnt  we  learn  from  the  great  orator  himself, 
under  whose  especial  patronage  tbe  inhabitants  were 
placed,  that  it  was  a  Soorisbing  and  important  town. 
(Cic  in  Cat.  iii.  2,  pro  Scaur.  2.  §  27,  de  Nat 
Dear.  iL  2.)  Under  tbe  Empire  it  certainly  ob- 
tained the  ordinary  municipal  privileges,  and  had 
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its  own  magistrates  (Zumpt,  ifa  CoJL  pp.  98, 188  ; 
Gmter,  Inter,  p.  354.  3,  &c.):  under  Vespasian  ic 
received  a  considerable  number  of  veteran  soldiers 
as  colonists,  but  did  not  obtain  the  rank  or  title  of  a 
Colonia.  (Lift.  CoL  p.  257;  Orcll.  Itucr.  3685  ; 
Gruter,  Itucr.  p.  538.  2  ;  4c.) 

The  territory  of  Beate  included  the  whole  of  the 
lower  valley  of  tbe  Velinns,  as  &r  as  the  foils  of 
that  river;  one  of  the  most  fertile,  as  well  as  bean- 
tiful,  districts  of  Italy,  whence  it  is  called  by  Cicero 
the  Beatine  Tempo  (ad  Att.  iv.  15.)  But  the  pe- 
culiar natural  character  of  this  district  was  the 
means  d  involving  the  citizens  in  frequent  disputes 
with  their  neighboors  of  Interamna.  ( Varr.  ii.  i!.  iii. 
a.  §3.)  Tbe  valley  of  the  VeUnus  below  Beate,  where 
the  river  emerges  from  the  narrow  mountain  valley 
through  which  it  has  hitherto  flowed,  and  receives 
at  the  same  time  the  waters  of  tbe  SaUo  and  Tu- 
roHO,  both  of  them  considerable  streams,  expands 
into  a  broad  plain,  not  lees  than  5  or  6  miles  in 
breadth,  and  almost  perfectly  level;  so  that  the 
waters  of  the  Velinus  itself,  and  those  of  the  smaller 
streams  that  flow  into  it,  have  a  tendency  to  stag- 
nate and  form  marshes,  while  in  other  places  they 
give  rise  to  a  series  of  small  lakes,  remarkable  for 
their  piclurmque  beauty.  Tbe  largest  of  these,  now 
known  as  the  Logo  di  Pie  di  Lugo,  seems  to  have 
been  the  one  designated  in  ancient  times  as  the 
Lacira  Veukus  ;  while  the  fertile  pUins  which  ex- 
tended from  Beate  to  its  banks  were  known  as  the 
BosEi  or  more  pi^perly  Rosea  k  Caupi,  termed  by 
Virgil  the  "  Rosea  rura  Velini."  (Virg.  Aen.  vii. 
712;  Cio.arfi4tt.iv.  15;  Varro,&iJ.i.  7.  §  10, 
ii.  1.  §  16,  iii.  2.  §  10 ;  PUn.  xvii.  4.  B.  3.)  But 
this  broad  and  level  valley  is  at  an  elevation  of  near 
1000  fiaet  above  that  of  the  Nar,  into  which  it  pours 
its  waters  by  an  abrupt  descent,  a  few  miles  above 
Interamna  (TVrni);  and  the  stream  of  the  Velinns 
must  always  have  constituted  in  this  part  a  natural 
cascade.  Those  waters,  however,  are  so  strongly 
impregnated  with  carbonate  of  lime,  that  they  are 
continually  forming  an  extensive  deposit  of  traver- 
tine, and  thus  tending  to  block  up  thdr  own  chan- 
nel Tbe  consequence  was,  that  unless  their  course 
was  artificially  reguUted,  and  their  channel  kept 
clear,  the  valley  of  the  Velinus  was  inundated,  while 
on  the  other  hand,  if  these  waters  were  carried  off 
too  rapidly  into  the  Mar,  the  valley  of  that  river  and 
tbe  territory  of  Interamna  sufiered  the  same  fate. 
The  first  attempt  to  regulate  tlie  course  of  the  Veli- 
nus artificially,  of  which  we  have  any  account,  was 
made  by  M'.  Curius  Dentatus,  after  his  conquest  of 
the  Sabines,  when  he  carried  off  its  waters  by  a  deep 
cut  through  the  brow  of  the  hill  overlooking  the 
Nar,  and  thus  gave  rise  to  the  celebrated  cascade 
now  known  as  the /Wb  o/Temi.  (Cic  ad  AU. 
iv.  15;  Serv.  ad  Am.  vii.  712.)  From  the  ex- 
pressions of  Cicero  it  would  appear  that  the  Lacus 
Velinus,  previous  to  this  time,  occupied  a  much 
larger  extent,  and  that  a  considerable  part  of  the 
valley  was  then  first  reclaimed  for  cultivation. 

Bat  the  expedient  thus  resorted  to  did  not  fully 
accomplish  its  object.  In  the  time  of  Cicero  (b.  c. 
54)  fresh  disputes  aroee  between  the  citizens  of 
Route  and  thotie  of  Interamna  ;  sad  the  former  ap- 
pealed to.  the  great  orator  himself  as  their  pntron, 
who  pleaded  their  cause  before  the  arbiters  appointed 
by  the  Boman  senate.  On  this  occasion  he  visited 
Beate  in  person,  and  inspected  the  Ukes  and  tho 
channels  of  tbe  Velinus.  (Cic  pro  Scaur,  2.  §  37, 
ad  Att.  a.  15.)    The  nsoH  of  tiia  arbitration  is  . 
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onknown :  bnt  in  the  reign  of  Tiberitu  the  Beatines 
had  to  contend  against  a  more  formidable  danger, 
arising  from  the  project  which  had  been  enggested 
of  blocking  np  the  outlet  of  the  Lacns  Velinns  alto- 
gether; a  measure  which,  as  thej  justly  complained, 
woild  nndoubtedly  have  inundated  the  whole  valley. 
(Tac.  Ann.  i.  79.)  Similar  disputes  and  difScnltiee 
again  arose  in  the  middle  ages  ;  and  in  A.  D.  14(10 
a  new  channel  was  opened  fat  the  waters  of  the  Ve- 
linns,  which  has  continued  in  use  ever  since. 

No  other  mention  occurs  of  Reate  under  the  Bo- 
man  Empire;  but  inscriptions  attest  its  continued 
municipal  importance  :  its  name  is  foond  in  the 
Itineraries  (/tin.  Ant  p.  306X  and  it  early  became 
the  see  of  a  bishop,  which  it  has  continoed  ever 
since.  Throaghont  the  middle  ages  it  wA,  as  it 
still  continues  to  be,  the  capital  of  the  snrronnding 
country.  Mo  ancient  remaina  are  now  risible  at 
Jiieti. 

The  territory  of  Beats  was  fsmoos  in  ancient 
times  for  its  breed  of  mnles  and  asses  ;  the  latter 
were  particularly  celebrated,  and  are  said  to  have 
been  sometimes  sold  for  a  {nice  as  high  aa  300,000 
or  even  400,000  sesterces  (Varr.  X.R.  ii.  8.  §  3; 
Plio.  viil  43.  s.  68),  though  it  is  difficult  not  to 
inppose  some  error  in  these  numbers.  Hence,  Q. 
Axius,  a  friend  of  Varro,  who  had  a  villa  on  the 
Lacos  Velinos,  and  extensive  possessions  in  the 
Keatine  territory,  is  introduced  by  Varro  in  his  dia- 
logues/)ei2ei2tM(Kai,  as  discoursing  on  the  subject  of 
breeding  horses,  mules,  and  asses.  (Varr.  RR.  u. 
1.  §8;Strab.  V.  p.  228.)  It  was  at  the  villa  of  this 
Q.  Axius  that  Cicero  lodged  when  he  visited  Beate. 
(Cic.  ad  Alt  iv.  15.)  The  Septeh  Aquab,  men- 
tioned by  him  in  the  same  passage,  and  alluded  to 
also  by  Dionysios  (i.  14),  were  evidently  some 
springs  or  sonrces,  which  supplied  one  of  the  small 
lakes  in  the  valley  of  the  Velinui.  [E.  H.  B.] 

KECHIUS.     [BoLBB.] 

REDINTUINUM  CPavrotiroy),  a  town  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  country  occupied  by  the  Mar- 
comanni  QBohemid),  is  mentioned  only  by  Ptolemy 
(ii.  11.  §  29).  Some  geographers  regard  it  as 
having  occupied  the  site  of  the  modem  Prague,  and 
others  identify  it  with  Hortiai ;  but  nothing  cer- 
tain can  be  said  about  the  matter.       '      [L.  S.] 

RE'DONES  {fiitoytt,  'Piinai'ct),  in  the  Celto- 
galatia  Lugdunensis  of  Ptolemy  (ii.  8.  §  12),  are 
placed  by  him  west  of  the  Senooea  and  along  the 
Liger.  Their  capital  is  Condate  (iiennes).  Bnt 
the  Redones  were  not  on  the  Loin.  Pliny  (iv.  18) 
enumerates  the  Rhedonea  among  the  peoples  ^ 
Gallia  Lugdunensis : "  Diablindi,  Bhedones,  Turones." 
After  the  bloody  fight  cm  the  Sombre  (b.  c.  S7) 
Caesar  sent  P.  Crassus  with  a  single  legion  into 
the  conntry  of  the  Veneti,  Redones,  and  other  Celtic 
tribes  between  the  Seine  and  the  Loire,  all  of  whom 
anbmitted.  (i5.  G.  iL  34.)  Caesar  here  enumerates 
the  Bcdones  among  the  maritime  states  whose  ter- 
ritory extends  to  the  ocean.  In  b.  c.  52  the  Re- 
dones with  their  neighbours  sent  a  contingent  to 
attack  Caesar  daring  the  siege  of  Alesia.  In  this 
passage  also  (A  G.  viL  75),  the  Redones  are  enu- 
merated among  the  states  bordering  on  the  ocean, 
which  in  the  Celtic  language  were  called  the 
Armoric  States.  D'Anville  supposes  that  their  ter- 
ritoiy  extended  beyond  the  limits  of  the  diocese  of 
iiamo  into  the  dioceses  of  ScJfaib  and  ZM,  Their 
chief  town,  Remei,  is  the  captal  of  the  department 
of  Tlk-et-VilaiM.  [Q.L.] 

BEOANUM,  •  northern  tribntarjr  of  the  Danobe, 
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On  modem  Regen  in  Basaria,  is  notked  only  onesi 
(Googr.  Rav.  iv.  26.)  [L.  S.] 

BE'GIA  ('Piryla,  PtoL  ii.  2.  §  10>  1.  A  plaw 
in  the  interior  of  Hibemia,  do  doubt  so  named  by 
the  Bomana  from  ita  being  a  royal  reddence,  the 
proper  name  of  which  was  imknown  to  tbeoL  It 
was  perhaps  seated  on  the  river  Cnlmor*,  ia  tbs 
neighbourhood  of  Omagh. 

2.  ('ET^pa  "Vnyla,  Ptd.  2.  e.),  another  place  of 
die  same  description,  oc^jectured  to  have  beea  « 
the  river  Dar. 

3.  Begia  Caiissa.     [Cabisa.]         [T.H.D.] 
BEGIA'KA  (called  by  PtoL  ii.  4.  §  13,  "Pho*; 

comp.  Geogr.  Bav.  iv.  44,  and  Bq;ina,  Plin.  iii  3),  a 
town  of  Baetica,  on  tin  raad  from  Hipsalis  to 
Emerita.  (_Itin.  AtU.  p.  415.)  Usoally  identiM 
with  AieUa  de  la  Begna,  where  there  are  Bouian 
remaina.  [T.H.D.] 

BEGIATJUM  (Tiryiowi',  PtoL  iii.  la  §  10),  a 
place  on  the  Danube  in  Moesia  Inferior.  It  is  pro- 
bably the  same  phtce  as  the  Augusta  of  the  Itine- 
ruy  (p.  S20;  comp.  Tab.PeuL)  and  the  Urftiufnr 
of  Prooo{ans  (<fe  Aed.  iv.  6);  in  which  case  it  mi^ 
be  identiBed  with  Coftuztm  at  the  ooofluaiice  of  the 
Ogrittul  and  Danube.  [T.  H.  D.] 

BEGILLUM  ('Pih'<^<>0.  «■(«*>>  of  the  SaUaa 
mentioned  by  several  ancient  writers  as  the  place  •( 
residence  of  Atta  or  Attius  CUusns,  who  migrated 
to  Rome  about  B.  c.  505,  with  a  large  body  of  clients 
and  followers,  where  he  adopted  the  name  of  Apfnu 
Claudius  and  became  tiie  foonder  of  the  Claodiaa 
tribe  and  family.  (Liv.  IL  16;  Di<»ya.  T.  40; 
Suet.  Tib.  1;  Serv.  ad  Aen.  viL  706.)  About  60 
years  afterwarda  C.  Clandina,  the  uncle  of  the 
decemvir  Appins  Claudius,  withdrew  into  retinoHnt 
to  Regillum,  as  the  native  phice  of  his  fore&thsn 
("antiquam  in  patriam,"  Liv.  iiL  58;  Dioays-xL 
15).  The  name  is  not  noticed  on  any  other  it-bt"', 
nor  is  it  found  in  any  of  the  goographaa,  and  we  are 
wholly  without  a  clue  to  its  posiUcD.      [E.  H.  B.] 

BEOILLUS  LACUS  (4  'PiryUAi)  hiiim,  Diooyn: 
Logo  di  ConmfeUe),  a  sniall  lake  in  Latiom,  at  tbi 
foot  of  the  Tnscnian  hills,  celebrated  for  the  gnat 
battle  between  the  Romans  and  the  Latins  nndtr 
C.  Uamilins,  in  b.  c.  496.  (Liv.  iL  19;  Diooffc 
vi.  3;  Cic  d»  Nat.  D.  iL'a,  iiL  5;  Plin.  xxxiiL  1. 
s.  U;  Val.  Max.L8.§  l;Vict.  Vir.  Ill  16;  Fkr. 
L  11.)  Hardly  any  event  in  the  early  Boman  fcis> 
toiy  has  been  more  disguised  by  poetical  emhelKsh- 
ment  and  fiction  than  the  battle  of  B^lns,  and  it 
is  impceaible  to  decide  what  amount  of  historical 
character  may  be  attached  to  it :  bnt  there  is  n 
reason  to  doubt  the  existence  of  the  lake,  whieh  was 
assigned  aa  the  scene  of  the  combat.  It  ia  expreesly 
desoibed  by  Livy  as  sitoated  in  the  territoy  i 
Tnscnlnm  Q*  ad  lacum  Regillum  in  agro  TnacoiiDSk' 
Liv.  iL  19) ;  and  this  seems  decisive  against  tbs 
identification  of  it  with  the  small  lake  called  IlLt- 
gkeitodiStaPra$iede,»boai  a  mile  to  the  M.  of  £• 
CoUmnaf  for  this  lake  mnst  have  been  in  the  tsni- 
tory  of  Labicnro,  if  that  city  be  correctly  traced  at 
La  Coloma  [Labicdm],  and  at  all  events  ooaU 
hardly  have  been  in  that  of  Tuacnlnm.  Mononr, 
the  site  of  this  lake  being  close  to  the  \^  Labicasa 
would  more  probably  have  been  indicated  by  sons 
rsfsrenoe  to  that  high-road  than  by  the  vagoe  phme 
"  in  agro  Tuscnlana"  A  much  man  plrasiUe  ai^ 
gestioo  is  that  of  Gell,  that  it  oocnpad  the  site  of  a 
volcanic  enter,  now  drained  of  ita  watara,  bat  wUch 
waa  certainly  oDce  occupied  by  a  lake,  at  a  pisca 
called  Omi^^  at  the  foot  of  tha  UU  oo  wUak 
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tt*ni»  tht  modern  toirn  of  FnucaH.  TUi  enter, 
wJiich  rcMmblee  that  of  Gabii  m  a  much  amaller 
•csle,  beiDg  not  more  than  half  a  mile  in  diameter, 
was  drained  by  an  artificial  emissary  as  late  as 
the  17th  centiuy:  bat  its  existence  seems  to  have 
been  nnknown  to  CluTerios  and  other  early  writers, 
who  adopted  the  lake  or  pool  near  La  Colomta  for 
the  Lake  Regillns,  on  the  express  groaod  that  there 
was  no  other  in  that  neighbouriioad.  (Chiver.  IlaL 
f.  946;  Nibby,  Vintorm,  toL  iiL  fp.  8 — 10;  Gell, 
Top.  of  Hame,  pp.  186,  371.)  Exteosive  remains 
«f  a  Boman  riUa  and  l»ths  may  be  traced  on  the 
ridge  which  bounds  the  crater,  and  an  ancient  road 
from  Tnscolam  to  Labicum  or  Gabii  passed  close  by 
it.  90  that  the  site  most  certainly  have  been  one  well 
knuwn  in  ancient  times.  [E.  H.  B.] 

REGIMA.    [Ekoikcs  ;  Beoiaxa.] 

KEGtNKA,  in  Gallia  Lngdanensis,  is  placed  in 
the  Table  on  a  road  iiom  Condate  {Rmiut).  The 
first  sution  is  Fannm  Martis,  and  the  next  is  Be- 
ginea,  39  Gallic  leagoes  bom  Coodate.  D'AnviUe 
fixes  Bepvm  at  ErguU*  on  the  coast,  between  & 
Brieve  and  S.  Malo.  [Fxmum  Hastis.]     [G.  L.] 

REGUiUM,  a  town  in  the  northern  part  o(  Vin- 
delida,  on  the  sontbem  bank  of  the  Dannbe,  on  the 
nad  leading  to  Vindobona.  This  town,  the  modem 
Satitbon,  or  Regen^mrg,  is  not  mentioned  by  the 
Boman  historians,  bnt  it  was  nevertheless  an  im- 
portant frontier  fortress,  and,  as  we  learn  fivm  in- 
scriptions, was  successively  the  station  erf'  the  Ist, 
Sid,  and  4th  Italian  legions,  and  of  a  detachment  of 
cavalry,  the  Ala  U.  Valeria.  The  town  appears  to 
have  also  been  of  great  commercial  importance,  and 
to  have  contained  among  its  inhabitants  many  So- 
man families  of  disUnction.  (A.  AnL  p.  250;  TVii. 
Ptut.,  where  it  is  called  Caatra  Regiiia;  comp. 
Bayser,  Der  Oberthnaubreii  Bayaiu,  iii.  p.  38, 
Ac.)  [L.  S.] 

UEGIO,  a  town  of  Thrace  on  the  river  Batbynias, 
and  not  fiir  frnm  Constantinople  (Jim.  Hieroi.  p. 
570),  with  a  roadstead,  and  handsome  conntiy 
hooses.  (Agath.  V.  p.  146;  oomp.  Procop.  (fe^ed 
iv.  8 ;  Thenphan.  p.  196.)  Now  KouUcAuh- 
Tackeimetsche.  [T.  H.  D.] 

BEGIS  VILLA  ('PirX«r<>''^<S  Strab.),  a  place 
on  the  coast  of  Etroria,  which,  according  to  Strabo, 
derived  its  name  from  its  having  been  the  residence 
of  the  Pelasgic  king  or  chief  Maleas,  who  mled  over 
the  neighbouring  Pelasgi  in  this  part  of  Etmria. 
(Strab.  V.  p.  225.)  None  of  the  other  geographers 
nuntions  the  lociOity;  bnt  Strabo  places  it  between 
Cosa  and  Graviscae;  and  it  is  therefore  in  all  proba- 
bility the  same  place  which  is  called  in  the  Uaritime 
Itiaeraiy  Rboab,  and  is  phu»d  3  miles  S.  of  the 
rinr  Annenta  (iiiora)  and  12  miles  from  Graviscae. 
(Am.  Marit.  p.  499.)  The  site  is  now  marked  only 
bj  sane  projecting  rocks  called  Le  JHureUe.  (Den- 
nis's E^vria,  vol.  L  p.  398;  Westphal,  Anm.  d. 
loA  1830,  p.  30.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

REGISTUS  or  BESISTUS.    [Bisamthb.] 

RB'GIUM  LETIDI  or  RE'GIUM  LE'PIDUM 
(Tifywr  Alitor,  Strab.;  'PnyuH'  AtwtStov,  Ptd.: 
Elk.  Regiensis:  Beffffio),  sometimes  also  called 
limply  REoniM,  a  town  of  Gallia  Cispadana,  situ- 
ated on  the  Via  Aemilia,  between  Hntina  and  Parma, 
at  the  distance  of  17  miles  from  the  former  and  18 
from  the  Utter  raty.  (/«»i..4fit  pp.99, 127;  Strab. 
V.  p.  216.)  We  have  no  account  of  its  foundation 
cr  origin  ;  bat  the  name  would  raise  a  presumption 
that  it  was  founded,  or  at  least  settled  and  enkrged, 
by  Aemilins  Lepidna  when  he  coaztmcted  thsAoni- 
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lian  Way  ;  and  this  is  oonfinned  by  a  passage  of 
Featns,  from  which  it  appears  that  it  was  originally 
called  Forum  LepidL  (Feet.  j.  r.  Rhegimn,  p.  270.) 
The  atifpn  of  the  appeUation  of  Begiom,  which  com- 
pletely superseded  the  former  name,  is  unknown.  It 
did  not  become  a  colony  like  the  neighbonring  citiea 
of  Mutina  and  Parma,  and  evidently  never  rose  to 
the  same  d^ree  of  opiilence  and  prosperity  as  those 
cities,  but  became,  neverthelees,  a  floimshing  muni- 
cipal town.  It  is  repeatedly  mentioned  during  the 
civil  war  with  M.  .^traiius,  both  before  and  after 
the  battle  of  Hutina  (Cic  ad  Fam.  xL  9,  zil  5)  ; 
and  at  a  somewhat  earlier  period  it  was  there  that 
M.  Bmtng,  the  father  of  the  murderer  of  Caesar,  was 
put  to  death  by  Pompey  in  B.  C.  79.  (Ores.  v.  22 ; 
Plut.  Pomp.  16.)  Its  name  scarcely  occurs  in  his- 
tory during  the  Boman  Empire  ;  bat  its  mtmicipal 
consideration  is  attested  by  inscriptions,  and  it  is 
mentioned  by  all  the  geographers  among  the  towns 
on  the  Via  Aemilia,  though  ranked  by  Strabo  with 
thoM  of  the  second  class.  (Strab.  v.  p.  216;  Plin. 
iiL  15.  s.  20;  PtoL  iii  1.  §  46;  Orell.  Ituer.  3983, 
4133  ;  Tac  BiH.  u.  50 ;  Phlegon,  Macrob.  1.) 
Ptolemy  alone  gives  it  the  title  of  a  Colonia,  which  is 
probably  a  mistake  ;  it  was  certainly  not  such  in 
the  time  of  Pliny,  nor  is  it  so  designated  in  any 
extant  inscriptics).  Zumpt,  however,  supposes  that 
it  may  have  received  a  colony  under  Trajan  or 
Hadrian.  (Zumpt,  de  Colon,  p.  403.)  St.  Ambroat 
notices  B^nm  as  well  as  Placeutia  and  Untina 
among  the  cities  which  had  fallen  into  great  decay 
before  the  does  of  the  fourth  century.  (Ambros, 
Ep.  39.)  It  wss  not  Img  before  this  that  an  attempt 
had  been  made  by  the  emperor  Giatian  to  repair  tiie 
desolation  of  this  part  of  Italy  by  settling  a  body  of 
Gothic  captives  in  the  territtny  of  Regium,  Parma, 
and  the  neighbouring  cities.  (Ammian.  xxxi.  9. 
§  4.)  The  continued  existence  of  Regium  at  a  lata 
period  is  proved  by  the  Itineraries  and  Tabula  (Am, 
Ant  pp.  283,  287 ;  Am.  Bier. p.  616;  Tab.  Pent), 
and  it  is  mentioned  long  after  the  iidl  oif  the  Western 
Empire  by  Paulus  Diaconus  among  the  "  locupletaa 
arbes  "  of  Aemilia.  (P.  Disc  Bi»t  Lang.  u.  18.) 
In  the  middle  ages  it  roee  to  a  great  degree  of  pro- 
sperity, and  Ji^/io  is  still  a  considerable  town  with 
about  16000  inhabitants.  Its  episcopal  see  date* 
from  the  fifth  century. 

The  tract  called  the  Cakfi  Hacki,  celebrated  fcr 
the  excellence  of  its  wool,  was  apparently  included  in 
the  territoiy  of  Regium  Lepidum.         [E.  H.  B.] 

BEGNI  CPvyyot,  Ptd.  ii.  3.  §  28),  a  people  on 
the  S.  coast  of  Britannia  Romana,  seated  between 
the  Cantii  on  the  £.  and  the  Belgae  on  the  W., 
in  the  modem  counties  of  /Surrey  and  Suuex. 
Their  chief  town  was  Noviamagns.  (Comp.  Camden, 
p.  179.)  [T.H.D.1 

BEGNUH,  a  town  of  the  Belgae  in  the  &  el 
Britannia  Bomana,  and  seemingly  a  place  of  some 
importance,  since  there  was  a  particular  road  to  it. 
(/(m.  Ant  p.  477.)  Camden  (p.  138)  identifiea  it 
with  Siugwood  in  Baaguhire.  Horsley,  on  the  con- 
trary (p.  441),  conjectures  it  to  have  been  C^ 
Chester ;  but,  though  Boman  antiquities  have  been 
found  at  Chichuler,  its  situation  does  not  suit  tha 
distances  given  in  tlie  Itinerary.  [T.  H.  D.] 

REGU'LBIUM,  a  town  of  the  Cantii  (m  the  E. 
coast  of  Britannia  Bomana,  now  Xeevlver.  (_Not 
Imp. ;  oomp.  Camden,  p.  236.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

BEHOB  (^oit,  dL  faig,  oL  tfti),  a  town  in 
the  tribe  of  Asher,  occupied  by  the  Canaanites. 
(/(mt.xjx.38;  JiK^.  i.31.)    A  seetnid  city  of  tlia 
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■ame  name  Is  reckoned  among  the  22  dties  of  tlie 
same  tribe  (Joeh.  xU.  30);  but  neither  of  these  can 
be  identified  with  the  Rlioob  ('P«M)  noticed  hj  Eiise- 
bius,  4  miles  distant  from  Scfthopolis.     [G.  W.] 

REHOBOTH  (translated  cifwxopfa  in  L  ^  X), 
one  of  the  wella  dog  by  Isaac  in  the  oonntry  of 
<Gerar,  —  after  Eaek  (contention)  and  Sitnah  (ha- 
tred), —  for  which  the  herdsmen  did  not  strive :  so 
he  allied  it  Behoboth :  "  And  he  said,  Fur  now  the 
Ijord  hath  made  room  for  us,  and  we  shall  be  fmit- 
fhl  in  the  hind."  (Sen.  xsri.  18,  20 — 22.)  There 
was  a  town  in  the  ricinity  of  the  well,  the  traces  of 
'Which  were  lecovered,  with  the  well  itself,  bj  Mr. 
Biiwlands,  in  1843.  "  About  a  quarter  of  an  hoar 
■bevond  Sebdta,  we  came  to  the  remains  of  what 
must  hare  been  a  yerj  well-built  city,  called  now 
Sohibek.  This  is  nndonbtedl;  the  ancient  RehcK 
both,  where  Abraham,  and  afterwards  Isaac,  digged 
a  wdl.  This  lies,  as  Rehoboth  did,  in  the  land  of 
Gerar.  Ontside  the  walls  of  the  city  is  an  ancient 
well  of  living  and  good  water  called  Bir-Sokibeh. 
This  most  probably  is  the  rite,  if  not  the  well  itself, 
digged  by  Isaac"  (Williams's  Bolg  City,  vol.  i. 
Appendix,  L  p.  465.)  [G.W.] 

BEU  APOLLINA'RES  (flte),  in  GalUa  Nar- 
bonensis.  Among  the  Oppidii  Latina  nf  Gallia  Nar- 
bonenais,  or  those  which  had  the  Latinitas,  Pliny 
(iii.  c.  4)  enumerates  "  Alebece  Reioram  Apolli- 
narium."  The  old  reading,  "  Alebeceriorum  Apol- 
linarinm,"  is  a  blunder  made  by  joining  two  words 
together,  which  has  been  corrected  from  the  better 
MS&,  from  the  inscription  ool.  bzior.  apolumab., 
and  from  the  Table,  which  has  Reis  Apolliuaris, 
The  pUce  may  have  tuken  its  name  from  a  temple 
of  Apollo  built  after  the  town  became  Roman.  The 
name  Alebece  may  be  corrupt,  or  it  may  be  a  varia- 
tion of  the  form  Albici  or  Albioeci.  [A131CI.3  As 
Pliny  calls  the  place  an  Oppidnm  Latinum,  we 
might  suppose  that  it  was  made  a  Colonia  after  his 
time,  but  the  name  Col.  Jul.  Aug.  Apollinar.  Reior., 
which  appears  in  an  inscription,  shows  it  to  have 
been  a  colony  of  Augustus. 

Ria  is  in  the  arrondissement  of  Digne  in  the  de- 
partment of  BatMa  Alpa.  There  are  four  columns 
standing  near  the  town,  which  may  be  the  remains 
of  a  temple.  Thebasesand  tlie  capitals  are  marble: 
the  shafts  are  a  very  hard  granite,  and  about  18  feet 
bigh.  There  is  also  a  small  circular  building  con- 
eisting  of  eight  columns  resting  on  a  basement,  but 
it  has  been  s]»iled  by  modem  hands.  There  now 
stands  in  it  a  rectangular  altar  of  one  block  of  white 
marble,  which  bears  an  inscription  to  the  Mother  of 
the  Gods  and  the  Great  Goddess.  At  Riez  there 
have  been  discovered  an  enormous  quantity  of  frag- 
ments of  granite  columns;  and  it  is  said  that  there 
have  been  a  circus  and  a  theatre  in  the  town. 
((rtiufe  da  Voyageur,  Richard  et  Hocquart,  p. 
792.)  [G.L.] 

KEMESIAUA  (;P*iu(rl<o'a,  Hierod.  p.  654; 
called  Romesians  in  Tab.  PaU.  and  in  Ge^.  BaT. 
iv.  7;  'Pouiuttdma  in  ProcojHus,  de  Aed.  ir.  1, 
p.  268,  ed.  Bonn),  a  town  of  Moesia  Superior,  be- 
tween Naiaaus  and  Serdica.  (/(in.  Ant.  p.  135.) 
Now  Mustapha  Pataaca.  [T.  H.  D.] 

REMETODIA  (called  Remetodion  in  Geogr.  Rav. 
iv.  7),  a  place  In  Moesia  Superior  on  the  Danube. 
(To*.  Petrt.)  [T.  ao.] 

REMI  (Vil/ioOi  >  P^P'b  of  ^'^^'^  Belgica  (PtoL 
U.  9.  §  12)  along  the  Scquana  (Seine).  Their 
capital  was  Durooortomm  (iSetnu).  This  is  Pto- 
leuiy's  daecriptian  (ii.  9v  §  12). 


REPHAm  VALU& 

Caesar  (J?.  O.  ii.  3)  says  that  tlie  Rem!  were  the 
nearest  to  the  Celtae  of  all  the  Belgae,  and  he  makn 
the  Sequana  and  Matrona  {Afame)  the  bonndaiy 
between  the  Belgae  and  the  Celtae.  The  Suessioiei 
were  the  neighbours  of  the  Reml.  (£.  0.  ii.  12.) 
When  Caesar  had  entered  the  country  of  the  Ban! 
from  the  south  (b.  o.  57),  be  came  to  the  .^cma 
(^Aime),  which  he  says  is  on  the  borden  of  theBemi. 
Eight  miles  from  the  Aime  and  north  of  it  wii 
Bibrax,  a  town  of  the  Rend.  The  Remi  then  ex- 
tended as  <ar  north  as  the  Aine,  and  beyond  it 
Then-  capital,  Durocortonim,  Is  between  the  Aime 
and  the  ifarae. 

When  the  Belgae  in  the  beginning  of  b.  c  57 
were  collecting  their  forces  to  attack  Caesar,  the 
Remi  were  traitors  to  their  country.  They  sab- 
mitted  to  the  Roman  proconsul  and  ofierad  to  supfily 
him  with  com,  to  give  hostages,  to  receiTe  him  is 
their  towns  and  to  help  him  against  the  rest  of  tlie 
Belgae  and  the  Germans  with  all  their  power.  (& 
G.  ii.  3.)  The  Snessiones  who  were  in  political  umoo 
with  the  Remi  joined  the  Belgae.  When  the  greit 
meeting  of  the  Gallic  states  was  held  at  Bibracte  ii 
B.  c  52  to  raise  troops  to  attack  Caesar  at  Alesii, 
the  Remi  did  not  come,  and  they  continued  {uthAil 
to  Caesar.  When  Caesar  entered  Gallia  in  b.  c. 
58,  the  Aedui  and  the  Sequani  were  the  leading 
nations;  but  when  the  Seqnani  were  humbled,  the 
Hemi  took  their  place,  and  those  nations  that  did 
not  like  to  attach  themselves  to  the  political  party 
of  the  Aedui,  joined  the  Remt  Thus  the  Asdai 
were  the  6rst  of  the  Gallic  political  cenmnnitics 
and  the  Remi  were  the  second.  (Gaes.  B.  G.  vL 
12.)  Even  the  Camutee,  a  Celtic  people,  had  at- 
tached themselves  to  the  Rami.  (8.  G.  i\.  4.) 
Caesar  rewarded  the  fidelity  of  the  Bemi  by  placiag 
the  Suessiones  in  dependence  on  them  (viii.  6). 

Pliny  (ir.  17)  mentions  the  Remi  as  one  of  the 
Foederati  Popnli  of  Belgica.  When  Strabo  vmta 
(p.  194)  the  Remi  were  a  people  in  great  &v«u 
with  the  Romans,  and  their  city  Durocortomm  ws9 
the  occasional  residence  of  the  Roman  guiemora. 

[DCEOCOBTORUM.] 

Lncan  {Phanat  L  424)  has  a  line  on  tbt 
Bemi: — 

"  Optimus  excnsso  Leucns  Rhemusque  laoerto.* 

But  the  military  skill  of  the  Bemi  is  othecwist 
unknown.  They  were  a  cunning  people,  wlw 
looked  after  themselves  and  betrayed  tbdr  ntigfa- 
hours.  [G.  L.] 

REPANDUNUM,  a  town  of  the  Coritani  in  Bri- 
tannia Romana,  probably  RepkM  in  Derigtlun. 
{Not.  Imp. :  Camden,  p.  586.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

REPHAIM  VALLIS  {yti  'Pa^ab,,  "E^m*  "Pa^, 
KotKit  Tuv  TiTorav,  LXX. ;  K.  Trfirmr,  Jaraph.).a 
valley  mentioned  in  the  north  bocder  of  the  tnbe  of 
Judah,  the  south  of  Benjamm  (Jotk.  xv.  S,  xviiL 
18),  in  the  vicinity  of  Jemsalem.  It  is  traislatcd 
"the  valley  of  the  gianta'  in  the  antboriaed  ver- 
rion,  except  in  2  Sam.  v.  18,  22,  when  we  find 
that  the  valley  of  Bephaim  was  a  favtniite  camp- 
ing grotmd  for  the  Philistines,  aoon  after  Dafid 
had  got  poeseesion  of  the  (tronghold  of  Sita; 
and  in  luaah,  xvii.  5,  where  it  is  represented  as  a 
fruitful  corn-bearing  tract  of  land,  well  ansverm; 
to  the  wide  valley,  or  rather  plain,  immediaieir 
south  nl  the  valley  of  Hinnom,  travened  by  tbt 
Bethlehem  road,  which  ia  commonly  idemiSeii  by 
travellers  as  the  "  valley  of  the  giaols,*  alliuocli 
Eusebios  plaees  it  in  B^jsmia  (fimommt,  ».«■)• 
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It  eTKlentI;  derived  its  name  from  the  BephaiiD,  a 
bBa]j  of  the  AnuOekites  (Cen.  xir.  S)  settled  in 
Asbtcrtitb  Kamaim,  supposed  hj  Keland  to  be  of 
-tlie  nee  of  tlie  Gephvraei,  vho  came  with  Cadmus 
from  Phoenicia  to  Greece.  (Herod.  T.  67;  Beland, 
PalaaU  p.  141,  comp.  pp.  79,355.)  The  Philistines 
who  are  said  to  have  encamped  there  may  have 
bequeathed  their  name  to  the  valley.        [6-  W.] 

REPUIDIM  ('PafMlfti'),  the  elerenth  encamp- 
ment  of  the  Israelites  after  leaving  Egypt,  the  next 
before  Sinai,  "  where  was  no  water  fur  the  people  to 
drink."  (A'toni.  xxziiL  14.)  Moaes  was  accord- 
ingly instructed  to  smite  the  rock  in  Horeb,  which 
yielded  a  supply  for  the  needs  of  the  people,  fixxn 
whose  mormuiings  the  place  was  named  Massah 
and  Meribah.  Here  also  it  was  that  the  Israelites 
first  euconntered  the  Amalekites,  whom  tliey  dis- 
comfited ;  and  here  Mows  rweived  his  father-in-law 
Jetliro.  {Exod.  ZTii.)  Its  position.  Dr.  Bobinson 
sumnaes,  must  have  been  at  some  point  in  Wa^/-ah- 
SttM,  not  for  from  the  skirts  oi  Horeb  (which  he 
takes  to  be  the  name  of  the  mountain  district),  and 
about  a  day's  march  from  the  particular  mountain 
of  Sinai.  Such  a  spot  exists  where  WaA/-ah- 
Shaik  issues  from  the  hifth  central  granite  cliC& ; 
which  locahty  is  more  fully  described  by  Burck- 
hardt,  and  Dr.  Wibon,  who  agrees  in  the  identifi- 
cation, and  names  the  range  of  rocky  mountains 
Wale^foi.  He  says  that  "  water  from  the  rock  in 
Horeb  could  easily  flow  to  this  place."  (Bobinson, 
BA.  Set.  ToLL  pp.  178, 179 ;  Burckhardt,  Traveli 
m  Syria,  fc.  p.  488  ;  Wilson,  Ltmdi  of  the  Bible, 
ToL  i.  p.  254.)  Dr.  Lepsins  cuntrorert*  this  posi- 
tion and  proposes  El-Ueaue,  only  a  mile  distant 
fiom  the  convent-monntain  of  PharAn,  m  the 
Bephidini  (=  "  the  reeting-pUce  ")  of  the  Exodus. 
This  is  at  the  foot  of  GtiM  Serbal,  which  he  regards 
stf  the  mountain  of  the  law,  and  finds  the  stream 
opened  by  Moses  "  in  the  clear-nmniog  and  well- 
bnmred  spring  of  Widi  Fird»,  which  irrigates 
the  fertile  soil  of  EUBeuue,  and  causes  it  to  exhibit 
all  the  riches  of  the  gardens  of  Fardn  for  the  space 
of  half  a  mile."  (I.epsias,  A  Tour  from  ThdHa  to 
Uk  PenmnUa  of  Sinai,  pp.  74—82.)       [G.  W.] 

BEBIGO'NIUM  {'Ptpiy6nor,  Ptol.  ii.  3.  §  7),  a 
town  of  the  Novantae  in  the  province  of  Valwtia  in 
the  SW.  part  of  Britannia  Barbara,  which  seems  to 
have  been  seated  at  the  S.  extremity  of  the  Sinus 
Berigonins  (^Loeh  Jigaa)  near  Staaraer.  Camden 
identifies  it  with  Bargmy  (p.  1 203).      [T.  H.  D.] 

EEBIGONIUS  SINUS ('Pf/w7'f>«s  K6Kms,  Ptol. 
ii  3.  §  1),  a  bay  in  the  country  of  the  Novantae, 
(0  named  from  the  town  of  Berigonium  (;. «.). 
Now  Loch  Ryan,  formed  by  the  MuU  of  Oallovoj/. 
(Honley,  p.  375.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

BESAINA.     [Rhesaeha.] 

KESAPHA  aL  BEZEPH  ('Pq<ra^),  a  city  of 
Syria,  reckoned  by  Ptolemy  to  the  district  of  Pal- 
myreoe  (v.  15.  §  24),  the  Bisapa  of  the  Pentinger 
Tables,  21  miles  from  Sure ;  prx)babjy  identical  with 
the  Boasafat  of  Abnlfeda  QTab.  Syr.  p.  119),  which 
he  places  near  Saiba,  not  quite  a  day's  journey 
from  the  Euphrates.  It  is  supposed  to  be  identical 
with  the  Beaeph  of  Scripture  ('Pa^u,  LXX.),  taken 
by  Sennacherib,  king  of  Assyria,  as  he  boasts  in  his 
Ubulting  letter  to  Hesekiah.  (2  Kiiig$,  xix.  12.) 
It  has  been  identified  with  Sergiopolis,  apparently 
without  sufficient  reason.  (Maimert,  Gtographte 
•oa  Syriai,  p.  418.)  [O.  W.] 

BtUDlGNI,  a  German  tribe  on  the  right  bank 
tt  the  river  Albis,  and  north  of  the.  Lougokardi, 
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which  may  have  derived  its  name  firom  its  inhabiting 
a  marshy  district,  or  from  reed  or  ried,  (Tac 
Germ.  40.)  Various  conjectures  have  been  hazarded 
about  their  exact  abodes  and  their  name,  which  some 
have  wished  to  change  into  Beudingi  or  Deuringi,  so 
as  to  identify  them  with  the  later  Thuringi;  but  all 
is  nncertain.  TL  8.] 

REVESSIO  ('Piionoi'),  in  Gallia,  is  tbs  city  of 
the  Vellavi,  or  Velanm,  as  the  name  is  written  in 
Ptolemy  (ii.  7.  §  20).  Bevessio  is  the  name  of  the 
pUu»  m  the  Table.  In  the  Not  Provinc.  it  is 
written  Civitas  Vellavomm.  Mabillon  has  shown 
that  the  place  called  Civitas  VetuU  in  the  middle 
ages  is  S,  Paulien  or  PouAon,  and  the  Civitas 
Vetula  is  supposed  to  be  the  ancient  capital  of  the 
Vellavi.  &  Paulien  is  in  the  department  of  ffauia 
Loire,  north  of  Le  Ptiy.  [6.  L.] 

BHA  ("PS  TOTo/iiit,  Ptol.  V.  9.  §§  12, 17, 19, 21, 
vi.  14.  §§  I,  4;  Amm.  Marc  xxu.  8.  §  28  ;  Pat, 
Agathem.  ii.  10:  Volga)  a  river  of  Asiatic  Sar> 
matia,  which  according  to  Ptolemy  (I.  c),  the 
earliest  geographer  who  had  any  accurate  know- 
ledge of  this  longest  of  European  streams,  had  its 
twin  sources  in  the  E.  and  W.  extremities  of  the 
Hyperborean  mountains,  and  discharged  itself  into 
the  Hyrcanian  sea.  The  affluents  which  Ptolemy 
(vi.  14.  §  4)  detiCribes  as  blling  into  it  from  the 
Bhymmici  Muntes,  and  which  muxt  not  be  con- 
founded with  the  river  Rhymmus  [RBTMnns],  are 
the  great  accession  made  to  the  waters  of  the 
Volga  by  the  Kajna  in  the  government  of  ^cuon. 
Ammianus  Marcellinns  (i.e.)  says  that  its  banks 
were  covered  with  the  plant  which  bore  the  same 
name  as  the  river  —  the  "  rha "  or  "  rheon ' 
of  Dioscorides  (pa,  fniov,  iii.  11)  and  "rhscoma" 
of  Pliny  (xxvii.  106),  or  officinal  rhubarb.  (Comp. 
Pereua,  Mat.  Med.  vol.  ii.  pt.  1.  p.  1343.) 
The  old  reading  Bha  in  the  text  of  Pomponiua 
Mela  (iii.  5.  §  4)  has  been  shown  by  Tzschucka 
(ad  loc.")  to  be  a  mistake  of  the  earlier  editors,  for 
which  he  substitutes  Canns,  a  river  of  Albanu. 
The  Oabus  COafwt,  Herod,  iv.  123,  124),  where, 
according  to  the  story  of  the  Scythian  expedition, 
the  erection  of  eight  fortresses  was  supposed  to 
mark  the  extreme  pcdnt  of  the  march  of  Dareius,' 
has  been  identified  by  Klaproth,  and  Schafiuik 
(Slao.AU.  vol  L  p.  499)— who  mentions  that  in 
the  language  of  some  tribes  the  Volga  is  still 
called  "Bhan"— with  that  river.         [E.B.J.] 

BHAABE'NI  (yaagrivoC),  a  peopk  of  Arabia 
Deserta,  next  to  the  Agabeni,  who  were  on  the  con- 
fines of  Arabia  Felix.  (PtoL  v.  19.  §  2.)  Above 
them  were  the  Masani;  the  Orcheni  lay  between 
them  and  the  NW.  extremity  of  the  Pertian  Gulf. 
Mr.  Fonter  justly  remarks  that  "  tlie  description  of 
Ptolemy  rather  indicates  the  direction,  than  defines 
tlie  positions,  of  these  several  tribes."  (Geog.  of 
Arabia,  vol.  U.  p.  238.)  [Q.  W.] 

BHA'BDIUM  (;fdSSmt,  Prooop.  B.  P.  iL  19, 
de  Aedif.  ii.  4),  a  strongly  fortified  height,  in  an 
inaccessible  part  of  Mesopotamia,  two  days'  journey 
from  Dara  in  the  direction  of  Persia.  The  works 
were  pUced  on  the  brow  of  veiy  steep  rocks  which 
overlook  the  surrounding  conntiy.  Justinian  added 
additional  works  to  it.  It  has  not  been  identified 
with  any  modem  place.  [V.l 

BHACALA-NI.    [Boxolahi.] 

BHAGATAE  CPajtcErw),  a  German  tribe  men- 
tioned  by  •Ptdemy  (iL  11.  §  26)  as  occupying, 
ti^ther  with  the  Teracatriae,  the  conntiy  on  the 
spnth  of  the  Qoadi,  on  the  bcDtien  of  Panoonia; 
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bat  DOtfaiiig  further  is  known  abcot  tUtux  of 
tbem.  [L.  S.J 

RHACOTIS.    [Ar^EXARDREiA,  p.  95.] 

RHAEBA  CPJta,  Ptd.  iL  3.  §  10),  •  town  in 
th«  interior  of  Hibeniia,  tooording  to  Cunden  (p. 
1357)  RheboH  m  Queen't  Coimlg.         [T.  H.  D.] 

BHAEDESTUS.     [Bisaxthk.] 

BHAETEAE  CPut^),  a  place  in  the  Aicadian 
district  of  Cynaria,  at  the  oouflaence  of  the  Gort?- 
nios  and  Alpbeios.    (Pans.  TiiL  28.  §  3.) 

RHAETIA  ('Purfa).  The  name  of  this  oonntry, 
as  well  as  of  its  inhabitants,  appean  in  ancient  in- 
scriptions inrariablj  without  the  k,  as  Baetia  and 
Baeti,  while  the  MSS.  of  Latin  anthers  commonl; 
bare  the  forms  Bhaetia  and  Rhaeti, — a  dromnstance 
which  goes  far  to  show  that  the  more  correct  spelling 
is  without  the  k.  Bhaetia  was  esaentiall/  an  Alpine 
conntiy,  bordering  in  the  north  on  Vindelicia,  in  the 
west  on  the  territory  inhabited  by  the  Helretii,  in 
the  south  en  the  chain  of  the  Alps  bom  Uons 
Adula  to  Mooi  Ocia,  which  separated  Bhaetia  from 
Italy,  and  in  the  east  on  Noricnm  and  Venetia  ; 
hence  it  comprised  the  modem  Griiom,  the  Tgrol, 
and  some  of  the  northern  parts  of  Lombartk/,  This 
coontry  and  its  inhabitants  did  not  attract  much 
attention  in  ancient  times  ontil  the  reign  of  An- 
gnstos,  who  determined  to  reduce  the  Alpine  tribes 
which  had  nntil  tlien  maintained  their  independence 
in  the  mountains.  After  a  struggle  of  many  yean 
Bhaetia  and  several  adjoining  districts  were  con- 
quered by  Dmsus  and  Tiberius,  B.  c.  15.  Bhwitis, 
within  the  boundaries  above  described,  seems  then  to 
hare  been  constituted  as  a  distinct  province  (Suet. 
Aug.  21;  Veil.  Pat.  ii.  39;  Lir.  Epit.  136;  Anrel. 
Vict.  £pit.  1).  Vindelicia,  in  the  north  of  JBhaetia, 
mnst  at  that  time  likemae  have  been  a  separate 
province ;  but  towards  the  end  of  the  first  century 
A.  D.  the  two  provinces  appear  nnited  as  one,  nnder 
the  nann  of  Bhaetia,  which  accordingly,  in  this 
latter  sense,  extended  in  the  north  as  far  as  the 
Danube  and  the  Limes.  At  a  still  later  period,  in 
or  shortly  befora  the  reign  of  Constantine,  the  two 
provinces  were  again  divided,  and  ancient  Bhaetia 
received  the  name  Bhaetia  Prima,  its  capital  being 
called  Curia  Bhaetorum  (CAir) ;  while  Vindelicia 
was  called  Bhaetia  Seconda.  The  exact  boundnry  line 
between  the  two  is  not  accurately  defined  by  the  an- 
cients, but  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  Alpine  chain 
extending  from  the  Laie  <ff  Coiwdmoe  to  the  river 
Imi  was  the  natural  line  of  demarcation;  it  shoold, 
however,  be  observed  that  Ptolemy  (ii.  1 2)  includes 
under  the  name  of  Bhaetia  all  the  country  west  of 
the  river  Liens  as  Cw  as  the  eoarces  of  the  Dannbins 
and  Bheoos,  while  he  applies  the  name  of  Vindelicia 
to  the  territory  between,  the  Lions  and  Oenna. 

Ancieat  Bhaetia  or  Bhaetia  Proper  was  thronghont 
an  Alpine  country,  being  timvened  by  the  Alpea 
Bhaeticae  and  Hons  Adula.  It  contained  the  sovces 
of  nearly  all  the  Alpim  rivers  watering  the  north  of 
Italy,  such  as  the  Addua,  Sarins,  Olbins,  Cleusis, 
Hincins,  and  others ;  but  the  chief  rivers  of  Bhaetia 
itself  were  the  Athesis  with  its  tributary  the  Isargus 
(ur  Ilargus),  and  the  Aenns  or  Oenus.  The  mag- 
Bificent  valleys  farmed  by  these  rivers  were  fisrtile 
and  well  adapted  to  agricultural  porsnits ;  bnt  the 
inhabitants  (topended  mainly  upon  tlwir  flocks  (Stnb. 
Tii.  f.  316).  The  chief  produce  of  the  valleys  was 
wine,  whidi  was  not  at  ail  inferior  to  that  grown  m 
Italy ;  so  that  Angostna  was  particnUrly  partial  to 
it  (Strab.  iv.  p.  306;  PUn.  xiv.  3, 5, 8 ;  Virg.  Otorg.  ii. 
96  iCttlam.iiL  8;  Martial,  xiv.  100;  Suet.  .iiy.  77). 
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Besides  this  Bhaetia  produced  abundanoe  of  wax, 
honey,  pitch,  and  cheeee,  in  which  ocnaideraid*  com- 
merce was  carried  on. 

The  ancient  inhabitants  of  Rhaetia  have  in  moden 
times  attracted  more  than  oidinary  attentiiio  fion 
tbeir  supposed  connection  with  the  ancient  Etmacana. 
They  are  first  mentioned  by  Polybiua  (xzziv.  10; 
comp.  Strab.  iv.  p.  304,  vii.  pp.  392,  313).  Accord- 
ing to  tradition  the  Bhaetians  were  Etnuous  wlw 
h^  originally  inhabited  the  plains  of  Lombsrdy, 
bnt  were  compelled  by  the  invading  Gaols  to  quit 
their  country  and  take  refuge  in  the  Alps,  whenby 
they  were  cut  off  irnm  their  kinsmen,  who  mnuned 
in  Italy  and  finally  established  themselves  in  Etniria. 
(Justin,  xz.  5;  Plin. iii.  34;  Sttph.  B.  s. *.  funi) 
This  tradition  derives  some  support  from  the  bet 
reoorded  by  Dionysius  of  Halicatnaasns  (L  24)  that 
the  Etruscans  in  Etruria  called  themselves  Rascoa, 
which  is  believed  to  be  only  another  form  of  ths 
name  Bhaeti.  A  dedsion  of  this  qnestiim  is  ths  mm 
difficult  because  at  the  time  wbai  the  Bcmans  eoo- 
quered  Bhaetia  the  bulk  of  its  inhabitants  were 
Celts,  which  in  the  coone  of  a  few  centnries  became 
entirely  Bomanised.  But,  assuming  that  the  Bhseci 
were  a  branch  of  the  Etruscan  nation,  it  is  not  very 
likely  that  on  the  invasion  of  Italy  by  the  Gaab 
they  should  have  gone  back  to  the  Alps  across  whidi 
they  bad  come  into  Italy  ;  it  seems  much  more 
probable  to  suppose  that  the  Etmscana  in  the  Alps 
were  a  remnant  of  the  natioo  left  behind  then  st 
the  time  when  the  Etruscans  originally  mignled 
into  Italy.  Bnt,  however  this  may  be,  the  anzie^ 
to  obtain  a  key  to  the  mysterious  language  of  tbe 
Etruscans  has  led  modem  inquirers  to  search  for  it 
in  the  mountains  and  valleys  of  ancient  Bhaetia;  for 
they  reasonably  assnmed  that,  althoogh  the  gnat 
body  of  the  populatico  in  the  time  of  Augustus 
consisted  of  Celts,  who  soon  after  their  subjugatioo 
adopted  the  language  of  the  cooqneron,  there  may 
still  exist  some  traces  of  its  original  inhabitants  in 
tbe  names  of  places,  and  even  in  the  langnage  <t 
ordinary  life.  In  the  districts  where  the  nstioo  has 
remained  purest,  as  in  the  valley  of  £ngodi»o  and 
in  the  GrSdnerthal,  the  langnage  spoken  at  present 
is  a  corraption  of  Latin,  the  Bornannsh  as  it  ii 
called,  intermixed  with  some  Celtic  and  Geinaui 
elements,  and  a  few  words  which  are  believed  t> 
be  neither  Celtic,  nor  German,  nor  Latin,  and  sit 
therefore  considered  to  be  Etmscan.  Sevenl  names 
of  places  also  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  tbM 
of  places  in  Etruria  ;  and,  lantly,  a  few  ancient 
monuments  have  been  discovered  which  an  in 
some  respects  like  those  of  Etmria.  The  fiirt 
who,  after  many  broad  and  unfounded  asaettiooi 
had  been  made,  undertook  a  thorough  investigatioa 
of  these  points,  was  L.  Stenb,  who  poblisbed  the  re- 
sults of  Us  inquiries  in  a  woi^  Uber  die  ^rieimhw 
Saetiau  tmd  ikrtm  Ztaanmaiiang  nit  ie»  Etna- 
kern,  Munich,  1 843, 8va  A  few  years  ago  snelha 
scholar.  Dr.  W.  Freund,  doring  a  residence  in  Bhae- 
tia collected  a  vast  number  of  facts,  wdl  calcnhucd 
to  throw  light  upon  this  obscure  subject,  but  the  re- 
sults of  his  investigationa  have  not  yet  beoi  published. 

As  to  the  history  of  the  ancient  Bhaetiana,  it  hat 
already  been  intimated  that  they  became  known  to 
the  Bomans  in  tbe  secood  centniy  b.  c.  They  were 
a  wiM,  cunning,  and  npaciona  mnnntain  people^ 
who  indulged  their  propensity  to  rob  and  plnsder 
even  at  the  time  when  they  were  sutgect  to  Booie, 
and  when  their  rulers  had  made  a  great  road  through 
their  country  into  Modcom  (Duo   Caak  liv.  ii\ 
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Hnr.  Cam.  ir.  14.  15>  Like  ill  moantaineen, 
thej  cherished  great  love  of  fiteedom,  and  fsujjht 
a^nst  the  Ramans  with  rage  and  despair,  as  we 
Wtra  from  Floras  (ir.  13),  who  states  that  the 
Bhaetian  women,  who  also  took  part  in  the  war, 
after  baring  spent  their  arrows,  threw  their  own 
children  in  the  faces  of  the  Romans.  Still,  howerer, 
tbej  were  obliged  to  jieM,  and  in  B.  c.  15  the?  were 
finally  sabdo^  and  their  coontty  was  made  a 
Bocnan  prorinoe.  Dnring  the  later  period  of  the 
Empire  their  territory  was  aknost  entirely  depopu- 
lated; bnt  it  somewhat  recorered  at  the  time  when 
the  Ostrogoths,  under  Theodoric,  took  possession  of 
the  country,  and  placed  its  administratioa  into  the 
hands  of  a  Dnx  (Eoipp.  Vit.  S.  Smerim,  29; 
Cassiod.  Year.  ir.  4).  After  the  death  of  Theodoric, 
the  Boioarii  spread  orer  Bhaetia  and  Norioom,  and 
the  rirer  Liens  became  the  boandaiy  between  the 
Alrmanni  in  Vindelicn,  and  the  Bdoarii  in  Rhaetia. 
(Egin.  Vit.  Carol  M.  11.)  The  more  important 
aoMog  the  rarions  tribes  mentined  in  Rhaetia,  such 
as  the  LEPOiTTn,  Vibbri,  Calvoohbb,  Vbhhombs, 
Sabusktes,  Isabci,  Bbdcbbtes,  GiHAtnn,  Tbi- 
DBsnai,  and  Euoanbi,  are  diaeasaed  in  separate 
articles.  Tridentnm  was  the  most  important  among 
the  few  towns  of  the  coontiy  ;  the  others  are 
known  almost  exdnsirely  through  the  Itineraries, 
two  roads  haring  been  made  throogh  Rhaetia  by 
the  Romans,  the  one  leading  from  Aognsta  Vinde- 
licnram  to  Comnm,  and  the  other  from  the  same 
town  to  Veroua;  Paulas  Diaconus,  howerer,  men- 
tions a  lew  towns  of  the  interior  which  were  not 
situated  on  these  high-roads,  such  as  the  town  of 
Uaia.  which  was  destroyed  in  the  eighth  century  by 
the  fall  of  a  mountain,  and  the  site  of  which  is  now 
teeajiei  by  the  town  of  iffran.  [It.  S.] 

RHAGAE  CPayai,  Arrian,  Anab.  iii.  30;  Strab. 
it  pp.  S14, 524 ;  'Vitrtia,  Isidor.  Char.  §  7 ;  *  ■Pifr". 
Stcpb.  B.  a.  ».;  'Pifyoja,  Ptol.  ri.  5.  §  4;  Bhages, 
Toiit,  u  14;  EA.  "Payrp^t),  a  great  town  of  Media 
M«g»i«,  the  capital  of  the  prorinca  of  Rbagiana, 
which  is  first  known  to  us  in  history  as  the  place  to 
which  the  Jewish  exiles  were  sent.  {Tobii,  L  14, 
ir.  20,  iz.  2.)  It  was  situated  in  the  eastern  part 
of  the  country  towards  Parthia,  one  day's  journey 
tram  the  Pylae  Caspiae  (Arrian,  Anab.  iii.  20)  and 
10  days'  march  from  Ecbatana  (^ffamaeUni).  The 
name  of  the  place  is  stated  by  Strabo  to  hare  been 
darired  from  the  frequent  earthquakes  to  which  it 
had  been  subject,  but  this  is  contrary  to  all  proba- 
bility (Stnb.  xi.  p  514);  he  adds,  also,  that, 
like  many  other  places  in  the  nnghbourhood,  it  bad 
been  boilt  (or  rather  r^uilt)  by  the  Greeks  (p 
5S4).  In  later  times  it  appears  to  bare  been  re- 
built by  Sdenous  Micator,  who  called  it  Europus. 
(Smb.  L  e.)  Still  later  it  appears  to  hare  been 
again  rebuilt  by  one  of  the  house  of  Arsaces,  who 
named  it  in  consequence  Arsada.  (Strab.  {.  c; 
Staph.  B.  a.  «.)  In  modem  times  the  ancient  name 
has  returned;  and  the  ruins  of  Bhey.  which  bare 
been  risited  and  described  by  many  trarellers,  no 
doubt  repreaent  the  site  of  the  ancient  Bhagae. 
(Ker  Porter,  Traveli,  rol.  L  p.  858.)  Pliny  men- 
tions a  town  of  Parthia,  which  he  calls  Apameia 
Bhagiane(ri.  14.  §  17).  Some  geographers  hare 
contended  that  this  is  the  same  as  Rhagae ;  but  the 
inference  ia  rather  that  it  is  not  [V.J 

RHAGIAIIA.     [RiuOAZ.] 

BHAMAE,  a  town  in  the  interior  of  Thrace. 
(Itm.  Hierot.  p  568.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

SHAMANITAE.     1.  CP<v<ar;rai,  Strab.  zri.  p 
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7R3),  nppoeed  by  Mr.  Forrter  to  be  identical  with  the 
Rhabanitaa  of  Ptolemy  CPafarrrai,  ri.  7.  §  24), 
whom  that  geographer  places  under  Mount  Climax. 
He  says  "their  common  position,  north  of  Mount 
Climax,  ooncura  with  ths  resemblance  of  ths  two 
name*  to  argue  the  identity"  {Gtog.  of  Anilna, 
rol.  L  p  68,  note) ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  clear 
that  the  Rhamanitae  lay  near  lionnt  Climax.  All 
that  Strabo  says  of  them  is,  that  Hainaba,  the 
limit  of  the  expedition  of  Aeliua  Gallns,  the  aiege 
of  which  he  was  forced  to  raise-  ibr  want  of  water, 
lay  in  the  country  of  the  Rhamanitae ;  but  nothing 
in  geography  is  more  difficult  to  determine  than  the 
situation  of  that  town.     [Mabstaba.] 

3.  A  people  of  the  same  name  is  mentioned  by 
Pliny,  as  existing  on  the  Persian  Gulf,  identical 
with  the  Anariti  of  Ptolemy  and  the  Epdura- 
BITAB.  [&  W.l 

BHAMIDAVA.  [Daoia,  p  744,  b.] 
RflAMNTTS.  1.  ('Pivumir,  -ai;Kra>:  Eih.  tan- 
volmios,  fem.  '?aiuiovola,  'Po^uvvo'Ii),  a  demos  of 
Attica,  belonging  to  the  tribe  Aeantis  (Stoph.  B., 
Harpocr.,  Snid.,  «.  «.),  which  derired  its  name  from 
a  tluck  pickly  shrub,  which  still  grows  npon  the 
site.  (yofutSa,  contr.  of  fafui6*is  from  ^i/tnt.) 
The  town  stood  npon  the  eastern  coast  of  Attica,  at 
the  distance  of  60  stadia  frx>m  Marathon,  and  npon 
the  road  leading  from  the  latter  town  to  Oropos. 
(Paus.  L  33.  §  2.)  It  is  described  by  Scylaz  (p 
31)  as  a  fortified  pUca;  and  it  appears  from  a 
decree  in  Demosthenes  (pro  Cor.  p.  238,  Beiske) 
to  have  been  legardad  as  one  of  the  chief  fortresses 
in  Attica.  It  was  still  in  existence  in  the  time  of 
Pliny  ("  Bhamnns  pagui,  locus  Marathon,"  ir.  7.S.  1 1 ). 
Rbamnus  was  the  birthplace  of  the  orator  Antipho 
IDicLo/Biogr.  #.».] ;  but  it  was  chiefly  celebrated 
in  antiquity  on  aeoonnt  of  its  worship  of  Nemesis, 
who  was  hence  called  by  the  Latin  poets  Shamuuia 
virgo  and  Riamnuiia  dea.  (Catnll.  Ixri.  71 ;  CUud. 
B.  Get  631 :  Or.  MeL  iii.  406,  Tritt.  r.  8.  9;  Sut. 
SUe,  iii.  5.  §  S.)  The  temple  of  the  goddess  was 
at  a  short  distance  from  the  town.  (Pans.  L  c; 
comp  Strab.  ix.  p  399.)  It  conbuned  a  celebrated 
statue  of  Nemesis,  which,  according  to  Pansanias, 
was  the  work  of  Pheidias,  and  was  made  by  him  out 
of  a  block  of  Parian  marble,  which  the  Persians  bad 
brought  with  them  for  the  construction  of  a  trophy. 
The  statae  was  of  colossal  size,  10  cubits  in  height 
(Hesjch.  t.  V. ;  Zenob.  Prov.  r.  82),  and  on  its  buis 
were  sereral  figures  in  relief.  Other  writers  say 
that  the  statue  was  the  work  of  Agoracritns  ol 
Paroe,  a  disciple  of  Pheidias.  (Strab.  ix.  p  396; 
Plin.  xxxri.  5.  s.  4.  §  17,  SiUig.)  It  was  however 
a  common  opinion  that  Pheidias  was  the  real  author 
of  the  statue,  bnt  that  he  gars  up  the  honour  of  the 
work  to  his  &rourite  disciple.  (Said.  t.  v.;  Zenob. 
L  c;  Tzetz.  Chil.  rii.  960.)  Rhamnns  stood  in  a 
small  plain,  3  miles  in  length,  which,  like  that  of 
Marathon,  was  shut  out  frnn  the  rest  of  Attica  by 
surnmnding  mountains.  The  town  itself  was  situ- 
ated npon  a  rocky  peninsnia,  surrounded  by  the  sea 
for  two-thirds  of  its  cireumference,  and  connected 
by  a  narrow  ridge  with  the  mountains,  which  closely 
approach  it  on  the  land  aide.  It  is  now  called 
OvruS-Koftro,  (^Otpti-Kairrpo,  a  ocrmption  of 
'Mpaiiy-Kiurrpoy,  Jaet'-CtutU,  a  name  fnqnently 
applied  in  Greece  to  the  ruins  of  Hellenic  fortresses.) 
It  was  about  half  a  mile  in  circuit,  and  its  remains 
are  considerable.  The  principal  gate  was  situated 
upon  the  narrow  ridge  already  mentioned,  and  ia 
stni  preterred;  and  adjoining  it  is  the  soothem  wall. 
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abont  30  fbat  in  height  At  the  head  of  a  namrv 
glen,  which  leads  to  the  principal  gate,  stand  the 
ruins  of  the  temple  of  Nemesis  opon  a  large  arti- 
ficial platfonn,  supported  hj  a  wall  of  pure  white 
marble.  But  we  find  upon  this  pUtibrm,  which 
fiarmed  the  ri/ifrot  or  sacred  enclosure,  the  remains 
of  too  temples,  which  are  almost  oontiKUons,  and 
oearlj  though  not  quite  parallel  to  each  other.  The 
larger  building  was  a  peripteral  bexastjle,  71  feet 
long  and  33  Inoad,  with  13  columns  on  the  side, 
and  with  a  pronans,  cella,  and  posticnm  in  the 
usual  manner.  The  smaller  temple  was  31  feet 
long  by  SI  leet  bnad,  and  consisted  only  of  a  cella, 
with  a  portico  c(«taining  two  Doric  columns  tn 
antit.  Among  the  ruins  of  the  larger  temple  are 
some  fragments  of  a  odossal  statue,  corresponding 
in  sixe  with  that  of  the  Bhamnusian  Nemesis;  but 
these  fragments  were  made  of  Attic  marble,  and  not 
of  Parian  stone  as  stated  by  Pausanias.  It  is,  how- 
ever, not  improbable,  as  Leske  has  remarked,  that 
the  story  of  the  block  of  stone  brought  by  the  Per- 
aiaps  was  a  vulgar  lable,  or  an  invention  of  the 
friests  of  Nemesis  by  which  Pausanias  was  deceived. 
Among  the  ruins  of  the  smaller  temple  was  found 
a  fragment,  wanting  the  head  and  shoulders,  of  a 
statue  of  the  human  size  in  the  archaic  style  of  the 
Aeginetan  school  This  status  is  now  in  tiie  Britiah 
Hnsenm.  ,Tudging  from  this  statue,  as  well  as 
from  ths  diminutive  size  and  ruder  architecture  of 
the  smaller  temple,  the  ktter  appears  to  have  beoi 
the  more  ancient  of  the  two.  Hence  it  has  been 
inferred  that  the  smaller  temple  was  anterior  to  the 
Persian  War,  and  was  destroyed  by  the  Persians 
just  before  the  battle  of  Marathon;  and  that  the 
larger  temple  was  erected  in  honour  of  the  goddess, 
who  had  taken  vengeance  upon  the  insolence  of  the 
barbarians  fw  outraging  her  worship.  In  front  of 
the  smaller  temple  are  two  chain  (dpiyoi)  of  white 
marble,  upon  one  of  which  is  the  inscription  Nt/iivti 
2<i«TfKrr«r  i»i8iiKn>,  and  upon  the  other  BiiuSi 
'OoTfKfros  h»t9riKt»,  which  has  led  some  to  suppose 
that  the  smaller,  temple  was  dedicated  to  Themis. 
But  it  b  more  probable  that  both  temples  were  dedi- 
cated to  Nemesis,  and  that  the  smaller  temple  was 
in  rains  before  the  huger  was  erected.  A  difficulty, 
however,  arises  about  the  time  of  the  destruction  of 
the  smaller  temple,  from  the  fact  that  the  forms  of 
the  letters  and  the  long  vowels  in  the  inscriptions 
upon  the  chain  clearly  show  that  those  inscriptions 
belong  to  an  era  long  subsequent  to  the  battle  of 
Marathon.  Wordsworth  considers  it  ridiculous  to 
suppose  that  these  chairs  were  dedicated  in  this  temple 
after  its  destroctiao,  and  hence  oonjectures  that  the 
temple  was  destroyed  towards  the  close  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  War  by  the  Persian  allies  of  Sparta. 
(Leake,  Demi  of  AUiea,  p.  103,  seq.,  2nd  ed., 
Northern  Greece,  vol.  it  p.  434,  ssq. ;  Wordsworth. 
Atheiu  and  AUiaa,  p.  34,  seq.;  UnedUed  Anii- 
guitieM  (jf  Attica,  c.  vi.  p.  41,  seq.) 

2.  A  harbour  on  the  W.  coast  of  Crete  near  the 
promontory  Chersonesus.  (FtoL  iii.  17.  §  2.) 
Pliny,  on  the  contrary,  places  it  in  the  interior  of 
the  i«Und  (iv.  12.  s.  20). 
BHAPSII  AETHIOPES.  [Ehapta.] 
RHAPTACtA  ■Pa«T(£,PtoLi.9.§  1,  U.§4;  J»enpL 
Mar.  Erythr.  p.  10),  was,  according  to  tbe  author 
of  the  Periplos,  the  meet  distant  station  of  the 
Arabian  trade  with  Aegypt,  Aethiopia,  and  the 
ports  of  the  Bed  Sea.  Its  correct  lat.  is  IS'  5". 
The  name  is  derived  from  tbe  pecnliar  boats  in  use 
there.    These  are  termed  by  the  natives  dowB 
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(did),  and,  like  the  modetn  boats  of  Fata  on  Bw 
Moeambijue  coast,  were  frequently  of  100  or  ISO 
tons  burden.  But  whether  vessels  of  this  size  or 
merely  canoes,  all  tbe  craft  at  this  part  of  tbe  E. 
coast  of  Africa  were  formed  of  tbe  hollowed  tnmlu 
of  trees  and  joined  tof^tber  by  cords  made  of 
the  filires  of  the  cocoa  instead  of  iron  or  wredrn 
pins,  and  hence  the  Greeks  gave  them,  and  the 
harbour  which  they  principally  frequented,  the  name 
of  "  the  sewed "  (t4  poarri).  Ptolemv  speaks  (L 
17.  §  7,  IT.  7.  §  28,  TU.  a  §  6,  L  17.  §  12,  Ac.)  of 
a  promontory  Krapidii,  a  river  Rraptds,  and  a 
tribe  of  Aethiopians  named  Bhapsh.  All  these 
may  probably  big  referred  to  the  immediate  neigb- 
bourhood  of  the  town  Rhapta,  once  the  emporioni 
was  doubtless  the  most  striking  olgect  to  the  can- 
vans  trading  then  and  to  tbe  Greek  merchaDU 
accompanying  the  caravans.  Tbe  Droinonforjr  was 
one  of  the  numerous  hlnfis  or  heaalands  that  gin 
to  this  portion  of  the  E.  coast  of  Africa  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  saw,  the  shore-line  being  eveiywbne 
indented  with  sharp  and  short  prrjections.  Tbe 
riser  was  one  of  the  many  streams  which  are  broad 
mland,  but  whose  mouths,  bemg  barred  with  siad 
or  0(sral  reefe,  are  narrow  and  difficult  to  be  dis- 
covered. This  portion  of  the  coast,  indeed,  ban 
lat.  2°  S.  to  the  mouth  of  the  Govind,  the  moileni 
appellation  of  the  Bhaptua  of  Ptolemy  and  tbe 
Periplns,  is  bordered  by  coral  reefs  and  islands, — 
e.  g.  the  Dtmdcu  and  Jubah  islands, —  genertUy  a 
league  or  even  less  from  the  mainland.  Soose  <i 
these  islands  are  of  considerable  height;  and  throngh 
several  of  them  are  arched  apertures  large  enooiih 
to  admit  the  passage  of  a  boat  As  the  shore  it/^ 
ahw  is  formed  of  a  coral  conglomerate,  cootaiainK 
shells,  madrepore,  and  sand,  it  is  evident  that  there 
has  been  a  gradual  rising  of  tbe  land  and  cotre. 
spending  subsidence  of  the  sea.  The  reefs  ak> 
which  have  been  formed  on  the  main  shore  ban 
affected  materially  tbe  course  of  the  rivers,— barrisg 
ths  mouths  of  many,  among  them  the  Bhaptns,  tod 
compelling  others,  e.  g.  the  Webbe,  to  run  obliquely 
in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  coast  Another  resolt 
of  the  reeb  has  been  that  many  livera  having  no  ot 
insufficient  outlets  into  the  sea,  have  become  maishea 
or  shallow  hikes;  and,  coosequently,  streams  that  in 
Ptolemy's  age  were  correctly  described  as  mnmiiK 
into  tbe  ocean,  are  now  meres  severed  from  it  by  ssod 
and  ridges  of  coral. 

Bhapta  seems,  from  the  account  in  the  Poiplns, 
to  have  been,  not  so  much  the  name  of  a  siogis 
town,  as  a  generic  term  for  numeroos  villages  in- 
habited by  the  builders  of  tbe  "seamed  boats." 
These  were  probably  situated  nearly  opposite  tbe 
modem  island  of  Fata;  and  whether  it  implies  one 
or  many  places,  Rhapta  certainly  was  on  the  coist 
of  Azania.  Tbe  Rhapsii  Aethiopes  are  de^ribed  is 
the  Periplus  as  men  of  lofty  stature;  and  in  fact  tbe 
natives  of  E.  Africa,  at  the  present  day,  are  gene- 
rally taller  than  tbe  Arabo.  Each  village  hid  iu 
chief,  but  there  was  a  principal  shiekh  or  chief  to 
whom  all  were  subject  This  division  into  petty 
commtmities  under  a  general  head  also  still  sokists. 
In  the  first  century  B.  c.  the  Bhapsii  were  held  in 
subjection  by  the  shiekh  and  people  of  Muza,  whaus 
came  ships  with  Arab  masters,  arxl  pilots  who  un- 
derstood the  language  of  the  Bhapsii  and  were  con- 
nected with  them  by  intermarriage.  The  Aral" 
bronght  to  Bhapta  spear^heads,  axes,  knives,  buttons, 
and  beada;  sometimes  also  wine  and  whealen  bread, 
not  80  much  indeed  for  barter,  as  for  presents  to  the 
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Bhapsiui  ehie&.  From  Rhapta  thaj  exported  imrj 
(inferior  to  that  of  Adalis),  tortcnae-shell  (the  next 
best  in  quality  to  that  of  India),  rhinoceros-born, 
juid  nanplina  (a  shell  probably  nsed  in  dyeing). 
Thes*  conuneicia]  fiatores  are  nearly  repeated  at 
tbe  present  day  in  this  region.  The  African  still 
bnilds  and  mans  the  ship;  the  Arab  is  the  naTigator 
and  supercargo.  The  ivory  is  still  of  inferior  qoa- 
Jitj,  being  for  the  moot  part  f»and  in  the  woods, 
damaged  by.  rain,  or  collected  from  animals  drowned 
hj  tbe  overflow  of  the  rivers  at  the  equinoxes.  The 
■bawksbill  turtle  is  still  captured  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  liver  Gmiiul,  and  on  the  shore  opposite 
the  island  of  Pata.  (See  Vincent,  Voyage  of 
Ji'earduu,  vnL  ii.  pp.  169 — 183;  Cooley,  Clauditu 
PtuUmy  and  the  Nile,  pp.  68—72.)  [W.  B.  D.] 
KHAPTUM  PEOMONTORIUM.  [Bhapta.] 
KHAPTUS  FLUVIUS.  [Rhapta.] 
RHASTIA  CPoorio),  a  town  in  tbe  country  of 
the  Tracmi  in  Galatia,  in  Asia  Minor,  which  is 
Doiictd  onlr  bv  Ptolemy  (v.  4.  §  9).  [L.  S.] 

BHATdST'ATHYBIUS('PaT<xrro9iJ«ioi,  Ptol.  ii. 
3.  §  3),  a  river  on  the  W.  coast  of  Britannia  Romana, 
according  to  Camden  (p.  733)  the  Ta/.  [T.H.D.] 
BHAUCUS  ('PoCicos,  Scyl.  p.  19;  Polyb.  xixi. 
1.  §  1,  xxxiii.  IS.  §  1 :  £A.  'Poukuij,  fern.  'Pamla, 
Steph.  B.  «.  v.y.  From  the  story  told  about  the 
Cretan  bees  by  Antenor  in  his  "  Cretica  "  (ap.  Aelian. 
tf.  A.  xviL  35;  oomp.  Diodor.  v.  70),  it  seems  that 
there  were  two  cities  of  this  name  in  Crete.  The 
existence  of  twa  places  so  called  in  tbe  island  might 
give  rise  to  some  such  legend  as  that  which  he  men- 
tions. Pashley  (^Crela,  vol.  i.  p.  235)  fixes  the  site 
of  one  Rhaucus  at  Hagiio  M^ro,  between  Cnoesns 
and  Gortyna,  and  from  its  proximity  to  Ht.  Ida 
infera  that  it  is  the  more  ancient.         [E.  B.  J.] 
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COIN  OF  RBAUCUS. 

EHEBAS  ('P^Soi),  a  very  small  rivar  on  the 
ooaat  of  Bilhynia,  ihe  length  of  which  amounts  only 
to  a  few  miles;  it  flows  into  the  Enzine,  near  the 
entrance  of  tbe  Boepoms,  north-east  of  Chaloedon, 
and  still  bears  tbe  name  of  Riva.  (Scylax,  p.  34 ; 
Dionys.  Per.  794;  PloI.  t.  1.  §  5;  Arrian,  Peripl 
P.E.  p.  13;  Marcian,  p.  69;  Pliavi.  1;  Steph.  B. 
«.  V.)  This  little  river,  which  is  otherwise  of  no 
importance,  owes  its  celebrity  to  the  story  of  tbe 
Argonauts.  (Orph.  Arg.  711;  ApoUun.  Rhod.  ii. 
650,  789.)  It  also  bora  the  names  of  Hbesaeus 
and  Bbeaas  (Plin.  I  c;  Solin.  43),  the  hut  of 
which  seems  to  have  arisen  from  a  confosion  with 
the  Rhesus  mentioned  by  Homer.  [L.  S.] 

BHETWNES.     [Rbdohbs.] 

BHE'GIUM  ('P47IOI':  Eih.  'Piryuut,  Rbeginns: 
Rtggio),  an  important  dty  of  Magna  Graecia,  situ- 
ainl  near  the  southern  end  of  the  Bmttian  peninsula, 
.oil  tiie  E.  side  of  tlie  Sicilian  straits,  and  almost 
directly  opposite  to  Messana  in  Kelly.  The  distance 
between  the  two  cities,  in  a  direct  line,  is  only  about 
6geug.  mile*,  nod  tbe  distance  from  Rheginm  to  the 


ntanit' point  ef  the  ishind  is  somewhat  less.'  There 
is  no  doobt  that  it  was  a  Greek  colony,  and  we  have 
no  account  of  any  settlement  previously  existing  on 
the  site ;  but  the  spot  is  said  to  have  been  marked 
by  the  tomb  of  Jocastns,  one  of  the  sons  of  Aeolnst 
(Heiaclid.  Pdtit.  25.)  The  foundation  of  Rhegiuni 
is  imiversally  ascribed  to  the  Chalcidians,  who  had, 
in  a  year  of  famine,  consecrated  a  tenth  part  of  their 
citizens  to  Apollo:  and  these,  under  tbe  direction  of 
the  oracle  at  Delphi,  proceeded  to  Bhegium,  whither 
they  were  also  invited  by  their  Cbalcidic  brethren, 
who  were  already  established  at  Zancle  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  strait  (Strab.  vi.  p.  257 ;  Heraclid. 
Le.;  Died.  xiv.  40;  Thnt  vi.  4;  Scymn.  Ch.31I.) 
With  these  Chalcidians  were  also  united  a  body  ti 
Messenian  exiles,  who  had  been  driven  from  their 
country  at  tbe  beginning  of  the  First  Messenian 
War,  and  had  established  themselves  for  a  time  at 
Macistus.  They  were  apparently  not  numerous,  as 
Rheginm  always  continued  to  be  considered  a  Chal- 
cidic  city;  but  they  comprised  many  of  tbe  chief 
families  in  the  new  colony:  so  that,  according  to 
Strabo,  the  presiding  magistrates  of  the  city  were 
always  taken  from  among  these  Messenian  citizens, 
down  to  the  time  of  Anaxilas,  who  himself  bekniged 
to  this  dominant  caste.  (Strab.  vi.  p.  257 ;  Paus.  iv. 
23.  §  6;  Thuc.  vi.  4;  Heraclid.  I.  c.  I.)  The  date 
of  the  foundation  of  Rheginm  is  uncertain ;  the  state- 
ments just  mentioned,  which  coimect  it  with  tbe 
First  Messenian  War  would  carry  it  back  as  far  as 
the  8tb  century  B.C.;  but  they  leave  the  precise 
period  nncertain.  Pausanias  conuders  it  as  founded 
after  tlie  end  of  tbe  war,  while  Antiochus,  who  is 
cited  by  Strabo,  seems  to  refer  it  to  the  beginning; 
but  his  expressions  are  not  decisive,  as  we  do  hot 
know  how  long  the  exiles  may  have  remained  at 
Macistns;  and  it  is  probable,  on  the  whole,  that  we 
may  consider  it  as  taking  place  shortly  after  the 
close  of  the  war,  and  therefore  before  720  B.  a 
(Paus.  1.  c ;  AnUoch.  ap.  Strab.  L  c).  In  this  case 
it  was  probably  the  most  ancient  of  all  the  Greek 
colonies  in  this  part  of  Italy.  Various  etymologies 
of  the  name  of  Rheginm  are  given  by  ancient  authors; 
the  one  generally  received,  and  adopted  by  Aeschylus 
(ap.  Strab.  L  c),  waa  that  which  derived  it  from  the 
bursting  asunder  of  the  coasts  of  Sicily  and  Italy, 
which  was  generally  ascribed  to  an  earthquakei 
(Diod.  iv.  85;  Justin,  ir.  1,  &e.)  Others  absurdly 
connected  it  with  the  Latin  rectum  (Strab.  {.  c), 
while  Heraclides  gives  a  totally  different  story,  wbic^ 
derived  the  name  from  that  of  an  indigenous  herob 
(Heraclid.  PuUt.  25.) 

There  seems  no  doubt  that  Rheginm  rose  rapidly 
to  be  a  flourishing  and  prosperous  city :  but  we  know 
almost  nothing  of  its  history  previous  to  the  time  of 
Anaxilas.  The  constitution,  as  we  learn  from  He- 
raclides, was  aristocratic,  the  management  of  a&irs 
resting  wholly  with  a  council  or  body  of  1000  of  the 
principal  and  wealthiest  cititens.  After  the  legis- 
lation of  Gharnndas  at  Catena,  his  laws  were  adopted 
by  the  Bhegians  as  well  as  by  the  other  Cbalcidic 
cities  of  Sicily.  (Heraclid.  L  c;  Arist.  Pol.  ii.  12, 
V.  12.)  The  Rbegians  are  mentioned  as  affording 
shelter  to  the  fugitive  Fbocaeans,  who  bad  be^ 
driven  from  Corsica,  previous  to  the  foundation  o( 
Velia.  (Herod,  i.  166,  167.)  According  to  Strabo 
they  extended  their  dominion  over  many  of  the 
adjoining  towns,  but  these  could  only  have  been 
small  places,  as  we  do  not  hear  of  any  colonies  uf 
importance  founded  by  the  Rliegian.H;  and  their  ter- 
ritar;  extended  only  as  far  as  the  Hakx  on  the  E., 
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when  thejr  s^oioed  th«  Locrian  territory,  wUla  tlw 
Iioorisn  ixjanns  of  Hednu  uid  Hipponinm  prarented 
their  eztensioa  oo  the  N.  Indeed,  from  the  poeitioa 
of  Bhegium  it  seems  to  bare  always  maintained 
dooer  relatioDS  with  Sicily,  and  taken  more  part  in 
the  politios  of  that  ishod  than  in  these  of  the  other 
Gieek  cities  in  Italy.  Between  the  Bh^ians  and 
Locrians,  however,  there  appears  to  have  been  a  con- 
stant spirit  of  enmity,  which  might  be  readily 
expected  between  two  riral  citiee,  each  near  neigh- 
bours, and  belonging  to  difierent  races.  (Thiic.iT. 
1,24.) 

Bheginm  appears  to  have  participated  largely  in 
the  political  changes  introduced  by  Um  Pythagoreans, 
and  STen  became,  for  a  short  time  after  the  death  of 
Pythagcaras,  the  head-qnarten  of  his  sect  (lambL 
Fit.  ^tk.  33,  130,  aSl);  bat  the  changes  then 
introdaoed  do  not  seem  to  have  been  permanent. 

It  was  nnder  the  reign  of  Anaxilas  that  Bheginm 
first  rose  to  a  degree  of  power  £>r  greatw  than  it 
had  previonsly  attained.  We  have  no  aoooont  of 
the  drcnmstances  attending  the  eleration  of  that 
despot  to  power,  an  erent  which  took  {dace,  ac- 
cording to  Diodoms,  in  B.C.  494  (Diod.  zL  48); 
bat  we  know  that  he  belonged  to  one  of  the  ancient 
Uessenian  families,  and  to  the  oligarchy  which  had 
preriously  raled  the  state.  (Strab.  tL  p.  SS7 ;  Pans, 
iv.  as.  §  6 ;  Arist.  Pot  ▼.  12 ;  Thnc.  vi.  4.)  Hence, 
when  he  made  himself  master  of  Zanels  oa  the 
<¥paaite  side  of  the  straits,  he  gave  to  that  city  the 
name  of  Hessana,  by  which  it  was  ever  afterwards 
known.  [Mbssaka.J  Anaxihu  oontinaed  fiir  some 
years  mler  of  both  these  dties,  and  thos  was  ondis- 
pated  master  of  the  Sicilian  straits;  still  farther  to 
strengthen  himself  in  this  sorereignty,  he  fortified 
the  rocky  promontory  of  Scyllaeum,  uid  established 
a  naval  station  there  to  guard  the  straits  against 
the  Tyrrhenian  pirates.  (Strab.  vi.  p.  257.)  He 
meditated  also  the  destruction  of  the  neighbonring 
city  of  Locn,  the  perpetual  rival  and  enemy  of 
Bheginm,  bat  was  pnrentad  from  carrying  out  his 
purpose  by  the  interrention  of  Hieron  of  Syracnae, 
who  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Locrians,  and  whose 
enmity  Anaxilas  did  not  choose  to  pcoroke.  (SchoL 
ad  Pmd.  Pgth.  a.  34.)  One  of  his  daughters  was, 
indeed,  married  to  the  Syracnsan  despot,  whose 
friandship  he  seems  to  hare  sought  assidaaasly  to 
ealtinte. 

Anaxilas  enjoyed  the  repatation  of  one  of  the 
mildeet  and  moat  equitable  of  the  Sicilian  mleiB 
(Justin,  iv.  2),  and  it  is  probable  that  Bheginm 
enjoyed  great  prosperity  under  his  government.  At 
his  death,  in  b.  n.  476,  it  passed  witboat  opposition 
under  the  role  of  his  two  sons;  bat  the  govenmient 
was  administered  during  their  minority  by  their 
guardian  Hicythns,  who.  reigned  over  both  Bhegium 
and  Heasana  for  nine  years  with  exemplary  justice 
and  moderation,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  gave 
np  the  sovereignty  into  the  hands  of  the  two  sons  of 
Anaxilas.  (Diod.  xi.  48, 66;  Herod,  vii.  170;  Justin. 
iv.  2 ;  Uacrob.  Sat.  i.  1 1.)  Theee,  however,  did  not 
hold  it  long:  they  were  expelled  in  B.a  461,  the 
Tevohitioos  which  at  that  time  agitated  the  cities  of 
Sicily  having  apparently  extended  to  Bheginm  also. 
(Diod.  xi.  76.) 

The  government  of  Hicythus  was  mailed  by  one 
great  disaster :  in  b.  a  473,  the  Bhegians,  having 
sent  an  auxiliary  force  of  3000  men  to  assist  the 
Tarentines  aganist  the  lapygians,  shsred  in  the 
great  defeat  which  they  sustained  on  that  occasion 
[TASBaxuai];  but  the  statement  of  Diodenu  that 
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the  barbarians  not  only  poisued  the  fugitives  to  the 
gates  rf  Bheginm,  but  aotnally  made  tbemsdves 
masters  of  the  city,  may  be  safdy  rejected  as  inae- 
dible.  (Diod.  xi.  52;  Herod.  viL  170;  GmCe's  BiM. 
(•^(Treeos,  v(d.T.  p.  319.)  A  story  tiild  bj  Jotdii, 
that  the  Bhegians  being  agitated  by  domestie  dis- 
sensions,  a  body  of  mercenaries,  who  wen  called  is 
by  one  of  the  parties,  drove  oot  their  opponeats,  kA 
then  made  themselves  mastan  of  tbe  dtf  by  a 
general  massacre  of  the  remaining  citizens  (Justin. 
iv.  3),  must  be  placed  (if  at  all)  shntly  after  the 
ezpnlaion  of  the  sons  of  Anaxilas ;  but  the  whole 
story  has  a  very  apocryphal  air;  it  is  not  nodod 
by  any  other  writer,  and  it  is  certain  that  the  old 
Chalddic  citizens  oontinaed  in  poaaeasion  of  Bheginm 
down  to  a  much  later  period. 

We  have  very  little  information  as  to  the  histoiy 
of  Bhegium  doriug  tlie  period  which  followed  Iha 
expulsion  of  the  despots;  but  it  seems  to  hsTs 
retained  its  liberty,  in  common  with  the  ndghbooiing 
dtiesofSici!y,tillitfeUunderthe  yoke  of  Dionyuna 
In  B.  a  427,  when  the  Athenians  sent  a  fleet  undec 
Lachea  and  Cbaroeades  to  support  the  Leonti»s 
against  Syracuse,  the  Bhegians  esponsed  the  cune 
of  the  Chalcidic  dtiee  of  Sidly,  and  not  only  aUarol 
their  city  to  be  made  the  bead-quarters  of  the  Athe- 
nian fleet,  but  themselves  fundshed  a  conndaable 
anziliary  force.  They  were  in  consequence  engaged 
in  contiimal  hostilities  with  tbe  Locrians.  (Diod.  zii. 
54;  Thnc.  iii.  86,  iv.  1, 24, 25.)  Bat  they  poisnd 
a  difiisrent  course  on  occasion  of  the  great  Atheoiin 
expedition  to  Sidly  in  B.a  415,  when  they  reAnad 
to  take  any  part  in  the  contest;  and  they  a]^>ear  t» 
have  penevraed  in  this  neatrality  to  the  end.  (Diod. 
xiii.  3:  Thac.  vi.  44,  vii.  1, 58.) 

It  was  not  long  aftar  this  that  the  inenauiig 
power  of  Dionysios  of  ^jracnse,  who  bad  destniind 
in  sucoeesian  the  chief  Chalddic  dtiee  of  Sidly,  be- 
came a  subject  of  alarm  to  the  Bhegians ;  ud  in 
B.  a  389  they  fitted  out  a  fleet  of  50  triremes,  and 
an  army  of  6000  foot  and  600  horse,  to  make  wsr 
upon  the  despot.  But  the  Hesssmans,  who  at  first 
made  common  cause  with  them,  having  qnicklj 
abandoned  tbe  alliance,  thqr  wov  compelled  to  desiit 
from  the  enterprise,  and  made  peace  with  Dionjsiiis. 
(Diod.  xiv.  40.)  The  Utter,  who  was  meditadng  a 
great  war  with  Carthage,  was  desirous  to  secure  the 
friendship  of  the  Bhegians;  but  his  pmposals  of  a 
matrimonial  alliance  were  rejected  with  sooni;  he 
in  consequence  concluded  such  an  alliance  with  tbe 
Locrians.  and  became  £rom  this  time  the  im]dacabls 
enemy  of  the  Bhegiana.  (lb.  44, 107.)  It  was  firam 
hostility  to  the  latter  that  be  a  few  yean  later  (B.a 
394),  after  the  deetmction  of  Hessana  by  the  Cartha- 
^nians,  restored  and  fortified  that  dty,  as  a  post  t« 
command  the  straita,  and  from  which  to  carry  (o  his 
enterprises  in  Southern  Italy.  The  Bhegians  in  vain 
sought  to  foiestal  him ;  they  made  an  nnsacoessfid  st- 
tack  upon  Hessana,  and  were  foiled  in  their  attemptto 
establish  a  colony  of  Naxians  at  Mylae,  as  a  pest  of 
offence  against  Uie  Henenians.  (/%.  87.)  The  neit 
year  Dionysins,  in  his  tarn,  made  a  sadden  attack 
on  Bhegium  itself,  but  did  not  socceed  in  smpriasg 
tbe  dty;  and  after  ravaging  its  tenitoy,  was  con- 
peUed  to  draw  off  his  forces.  (lb.  90.)  But  in  B.a 
390  he  resumed  the  design  on  a  hugtr  scale,  and 
Uid  regular  siege  to  the  dty  with  a  fbroe  of  20,000 
foot,  1000  horse,  and  a  fleet  of  120  triremes.  The 
Bhegians,  hnvraver,  oppoeed  a  vigorous  resistsace: 
the  fleet  of  Dionysins  snfiered  severely  from  a  stonn, 
and  the  approach  of  winter  at  length  conpeDid  Un 
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to  abudon  the  sitge.  {lb.  100.)  The  next  jea  (b.  c 
389)  bis  great  yictarj  ont  the  confederate  forces 
cf  the  Italiot  Greeks  at  the  rirer  Helonu  left  him 
it  libeitj  to  proeecnte  his  designs  against  Rhegimn 
withoat  opposition:  the  Bhegians  in  vain  endeavoured 
tD  STert  the  danger  by  submitting  to  a  tribute  of 
300  talents,  and  b;  surrendering  all  their  ships,  70 
in  nomber.  Bj  these  concessions  thej  obtained  only 
a  precariona  trace,  which  Dicoysins  found  a  pretext 
Sat  bnaUng  the  reiy  next  year,  and  laid  siege  to 
the  city  with  all  his  forces.  The  Bhegians,  under 
tbe  command  of  a  general  named  Phyton,  made  a 
desperate  resistance,  and  were  enabled  to  prolong 
their  defence  for  eleven  months,  but  were  at  length 
oooipelled  to  surrender,  after  having  suffered  tbe 
ntoKst  extremities  of  famine  (b.  a  387)  Tbe 
sorviTing  inhabitants  were  sold  sa  slaves,  their 
general  Phyton  put  to  an  ignominious  death,  and 
the  city  itself  totally  destroyed.  (Died.  xiv.  106 — 108, 
111,112;  Stiab.  vi  p.  258;  Peeud.-Arist.  Oecon. 
S.2I.) 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Bheginm  never  fully  re- 
covered this  great  calamity ;  but  so  important  a  site 
(oold.not  Icog  remain  nnoccnpied.  The  yonnger 
Duaysins  partially  reetored  the  city,  to  which  he 
gave  the  name  of  Phoebias,  but  the  old  name  soon 
again  prevailed.  (Strab.  /.  c)  It  vras  occupied  with 
a  garrison  by  the  despot,  but  in '  B.  c  351  it  was 
besieged  and  taken  by  the  Syrscnsan  commanders 
Leptines  and  CalUppua,  the  garrison  driven  out,  and 
the  citiiens  restored  to  independence.  (Diod.  xvi.  45.) 
Beoce  they  were,  a  few  years  later  (b.  c.  345), 
amoag  tbe  foremost  to  promise  their  assistance  to 
Tunolean,  who  halted  at  Rhegium  on  his  way  to 
Sicily,  and  from  thence,  eluding  the  vigilance  of  the 
Carthaginians  by  a  stratagem,  crossed  over  to  Tau- 
nsnenimn.  (Diod.  xvi.  66,  68;  Pint  Timol  9, 10.) 
fnat  this  time  we  hear  no  more  of  Rhegium,  till 
tbe  arrival  of  Pyrrbns  in  Italy  (b.  c.  280),  when  it 
again  became  the  scene  of  a  memorable  catastrophe. 
Tbe  Bhegians  on  that  occasion,  viewing  with  appre- 
hension the  progress  of  the  king  of  Epirus,  and  dis- 
tmstmg  the  Carthaginians,  had  recourse  to  the 
Boman  allianoe,  and  received  uito  their  city  as  a 
gairiseo,  a  body  of  Campanian  troops,  4000  in 
nunher,  under  the  command  of  an  officer  named 
Dedns.  But  these  troops  had  not  been  long  in  pos- 
seasioo  of  the  city  when  they  were  tempted  to  follow 
the  example  of  their  countrymen,  the  Mamertines, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  strait;  and  they  took  advan- 
tage of  an  alleged  attempt  at  defection  on  the  part 
<f  the  Bhegians,  to  make  a  promiscuous  massacre  of 
tbe  male  citizens,  while  they  reduced  the  women 
aad  children  to  slavety,  and  established  themselves 
ia  ths  sole  occupation  rf  the  town.  (PoL  L  7;  Oros. 
iv.  3 ;  Appian,  Samnit.  iiL  9  ;  Diod.  xxii.  Em.  H. 
f.  494,  £xe.  Volts,  p.  562  ;  Dion  Case.  Fr.  40. 7; 
Strab.  v.  p.  258.)  The  Romans  were  unable  to 
pmisb  them  for  this  act  of  treachery  so  long  as  they 
wen  occupied  with  tbe  war  agwnst  Pyrrhns;  and 
the  Campaoians  for  seme  years  continued  to  reap 
the  benefit  of  their  crime.  But  as  soon  ss  Pyrrhns 
had  finally  withdrawn  from  Italy,  the  Romans  turned 
thair  arms  against  their  rebelliona  soldiers;  and  in 
B.  a  270,  heing  actively  supported  by  Hieron  of 
^racnse,  the  consul  Genucios  succeeded  in  i»- 
dneing  Rhegium  by  force,  though  not  tni  after  a 
kng  nege.  Great  part  of  tbe  Campanians  perished 
in  the  defence  ;  the  rext  were  executed  by  order  of 
tbe  Boman  people.  (Pol.  i.  6, 7 ;  Ores.  iv.  3 ;  Dionys. 
Fr.Mm.xa.  1,  xz.  7.) 
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Rfa^nm  was  now  restored  to  the  survivors  of  its 
fbnner  inhabitants  (Pol.  i.  7;  Liv.  zxxi.  81 ;  Ap- 
pian, {.  e.);  hot  it  must  have  snfiered  severely,  and 
does  not  seem  to  have  again  recovered  its  former 
prosperity.  Its  name  is  hardly  mentioned  during 
the  First  Ptmio  War,  but  in  the  second  the  citizens 
distinguished  themselves  by  their  fidelity  to  the 
Roman  cause,  and  repeated  attempts  of  Hannibal  to 
make  himself  master  of  the  city  were  uniformly 
repulsed.  (Liv.  xxiii.  30,  xxiv.  1,  xxvi.  12,  zxix.  6.) 
From  this  time  the  name  of  Rhegium  is  rarely  men- 
tioned in  history  under  the  Roman  Republic ;  but 
we  learn  from  several  incidental  notices  that  it  con- 
tinned  to  enjoy  ita  own  laws  and  nominal  liberty  as 
a  "  fbederata  civitas,"  though  bound,  in  common 
with  other  cities  in  the  same  condition,  to  furnish 
an  auxiliary  naval  contingent  as  often  as  required. 
(Liv.  xzxi.  31,  XXXV.  16,  zxzvL  42.)  It  wss  not 
till  after  the  Social  War  that  the  Rbegians,  like  the 
other  Greek  cities  of  Italy,  passed  into  the  condition 
of  Roman  citizens,  and  Rhegiimi  itself  became  a 
Roman  Mnnidpium.  (Cic  Ferr.  iv.  60,  PhiL  i.  3, 
fro  Arch.  3.)  Shortly  before  this  (b.  c.  91)  the 
city  had  sufitsred  severely  from  an  earthquake,  which 
had  destroyed  a  huge  piart  of  it  (Strab.  vi  p.  258; 
Jul.  Obseq.  114);  but  it  seems  to  have,  in  great 
measure,  recovered  from  this  calamity,  and  is  men 
tioned  by  Appian  towards  the  dose  of  tbe  Republic 
as  one  of  the  eighteen  flourishing  cities  of  Italy, 
which  were  promised  by  the  Triumvirs  to  their 
veterans  as  a  reward  for  their  services.  (Appisn, 
B.  C.  iv.  8.)  Rhegium,  however,  had  the  good 
fortune  to  escape  on  this  occasion  by  the  personal 
favour  of  OetavUn  (/i.  86);  and  during  the  war 
which  followed  between  him  and  Sextns  Pranpeius, 
b.  c.  38 — 86,  it  became  one  of  the  ntost  important 
posts,  which  was  often  made  by  Octavian  the  head- 
qnarten  both  of  his  fleet  and  army.  (Strab.  vi. 
p.  25«;  Appian,  B.  C.  v.  81, 84;  Dion  Cass.  xlviiL 
18, 47.)  To  reward  the  Rhegians  for  thor  service* 
on  this  occasion,  Augustus  increased  the  population, 
which  was  in  a  declining  state,  by  ths  addition  of  a 
body  of  new  colonists ;  but  the  old  inhabitants  were 
not  expelled,  nor  did  tbe  city  assume  the  title  of  a 
Colouia,  though  it  adopted,  m  gratitude  to  Augustnsi 
the  name  of  Rhegium  Julium.  (Strab.  I.  c. ;  PtoL  iii. 
I.  §9;  Orell. /nscr.  3838.)  In  the  time  of  Strabo  it 
was  a  populoDS  and  flourishing  place,  and  was  one 
of  the  few  cities  which,  like  Neapolis  and  Tsrentum, 
still  preserved  some  remains  of  its  Greek  civilisation. 
(Strab.  vi.  pp.  253,  259.)  Traces  of  'his  may  be 
observed  also  in  inscriptions,  some  of  which,  of  the 
period  of  the  Roman  Empire,  present  a  curions 
mixture  of  Greek  and  Latin,  while  others  have  ths 
names  of  Roman  magistrates,  though  the  inscriptions 
themselves  are  in  Greek.  (Morisani,  Intor.  R^/mae, 
4ta.  Neap.  1770,  pp.  83,  126,  &a. ;  Boeckh,  C.  /. 
67.60—5768.) 

Its  favourable  situation  and  its  importance,  a* 
commanding  the  passage  of  ths  .SieUian  straits, 
preserved  Rhegium  from  falling  into  the  same  state 
of  decay  as  many  other  cities  in  the  south  of  Italy. 
It  continued  to  exist  as  a  considerable  city  through- 
out the  period  of  the  Roman  Empire  (Flin.  iii.  5. 
s.  10;  Ptol.  jL  e. ;  Jim.  AnL  pp.  112,  115,490), 
and  was  the  terminati<m  of  the  great  highway 
which  led  through  the  sonthera  peninsuU  of  Italy, 
and  formed  the  customary  mode  of  communication 
with  Sicily.  In  A.D.  410  Rhegium  became  the 
limit  of  the  progress  of  AUric,  who  after  the  cap- 
ture of  Rome  advanced  throngh  Campania,  Lncania, 
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and  Brattimii,  lading  waste  thon  prarinces  on  bis 
march,  and  made  himself  master  of  Rhegimn,  from 
whence  he  tried  to  cross  orer  into  Sicily,  bat,  being 
frustrated  in  this  attempt,  retraced  his  steps  as  far 
as  Consentia,  where  he  died.  (_Hut.  Miicett.  xiiL 
p.  535.)  Scnnewhat  later  it  is  described  b]r  Cas- 
siodoms  as  still  a  floorishing  place  (  Cor.  xiL  1 4), 
■od  was  still  one  of  the  chirf  cities  of  Bmttiom  in 
the  dajs  of  Panlos  Diaconos.  {Bitt  Laag.  ii.  17.) 
Daring  the  Gothic  wars  after  the  hll  of  the  West- 
em  Empire,  Rhegium  bears  a  considerable  part, 
and  was  a  strong  fortress,  but  it  was  taken  bj 
Totila  in  a.  d.  549,  previoos  to  his  expedition  to 
Sicily.  (Prooop.  S.  G.  i.  8,  iii.  18,  37,  38.)  It 
sakieqnently  fell  again  into  the  hands  of  the  Greek 
emperors,  and  continaed  subject  to  them,  with  the 
exception  of  a  short  period  when  it  was  oocnpied  by 
the  Saracens,  until  it  passed  under  the  dominioa  of 
Kobert  Gniscard  in  A.  D.  1060.  The  modem  city  of 
Reggio  is  still  a  considaiable  place,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  about  10,000  souls,  and  is  the  capital  of 
the  prorince  of  Calabria  Ultra;  but  it  has  suffered 
severely  in  modem  times  from  earthquakes,  having 
been  almoat  entirely  destroyed  in  1783,  and  again 
in  great  part  overthrown  in  1841.  It  has  no  re- 
mains of  antiquity,  except  a  few  inscriptions,  but 
nomeroos  coins,  ums,  mosaics,  and  ochor  ancient 
relics  have  been  brought  to  light  by  excavations. 

Bhegium  was  celebrated  in  antiquity  as  the  birth- 
place (^the  lyric  poet  Ibycna,  as  well  as  that  of  Lycus 
the  historian,  the  father  of  Lyoophron.  (Suid.  j.  r. 
IfvKoi ;  Id. «.  r.  AvKst.)  It  gave  birth  also  to  the  cele- 
brated sculptor  Pythagoras  (Diog.  Lagrt.  viii.  1.  §  47 ; 
Pans.  vi.  4.  §  4) ;  and  to  several  of  the  minor  Pytha- 
gorean pliiloeophers,  whose  names  are  eiinmerated 
by  lamblichos'  (  VU.  Pylh.  367),  bnt  none  of  these 
are  of  much  note.  Its  territory  was  fertile,  and 
noted  for  the  excellence  of  its  wines,  which  were 
especially  esteemed  for  tlieir  salubrity.  (Athen.  i. 
p.  26.)  Cassiodoms  describes  it  as  well  adapted 
for  vines  and  olives,  bnt  not  suited  to  com.  (  Var. 
zii.  14.)  Another  production  in  which  it  excelled 
was  its  breed  of  males,  so  that  Anaxilas  the  despot 
was  repeatedly  victor  at  the  Olympic  games  with 
the  chariot  drawn  by  mnles  (iw^n)),  and  his  son 
Leophron  obtaioed  the  same  distinction.  One  of 
these  victories  was  celebrated  by  Simonides.  (He- 
taclid.  PoUL  25;  Athen.  i.  p.  3  ;  Pollnx,  OmoauuL 
T.  75.) 

Bhegium  itself  was,  as  already  mentioned,  the 
termination  of  the  line  of  high-road  which  traversed 
the  whole  length  of  Soathem  Italy  from  Capua  to 
the  Sicilian  strait,  and  was  first  constmcted  by  the 
praetor  Popilins  in  B.  a  134.  (Orell.  Iruer.  3308; 
Mommsen,  Inter.  R.  N.  6276 ;  Ritschel,  Moh.  Epigr. 
pp.  1 1, 12.)  But  the  meet  frequented  place  of  passage 
for  crossing  the  strait  to  Slessana  was,  in  ancient 
as  well  as  in  modem  times,  not  at  Rhegium  itself, 
bnt  at  a  spot  about  9  miles  further  N.,  which  was 
marked  by  a  column,  and  thence  known  by  the  name 
of  CoLnMBA  Rhboima.  (/(th.  Ant.  pp.  98,  106, 
HI;  Plin.  UL  5.  s.  10;  4  'P'n''»">'  <rTv?ds,  Strab. 
V.  p.  257.)  The  distance  of  this  from  Rhegium  is 
given  both  by  Pliny  and  Strabo  at  121  '">'"  or  1^ 
stadia,  and  the  latter  places  it  only  6  stadia  from 
the  promontoiy  of  Caenys  or  ISmta  del  Peao.  It 
most  therefore  have  been  sitnated  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  tbo  modem  village  of  Villa  San  Giovanni, 
which  is  still  the  most  osnal  place  of  passage.  But 
the  distance  from  Rhegium  is  overstated  by  both 
geographers,  the  Pimla  del  Paso  itself  being  less 
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than  ID  milss  fian  Seggio.  On  the  other  hand 
the  inscription  of  La  PoUa  (Fonmi  Popilii)  gives 
the  distance  finn  the  place  of  passage,  which  it 
designates  as  "Ad  Statnam,"  at  only  6  miles. 
(Mommsen,  Inter.  R.  N.  6276.)  Yet  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  spot  meant  is  really  the  same  in 
both  cases,  as  from  the  strong  cnrrent  in  the 
straits  the  pUue  of  embarkation  most  always  have 
been  nearly  the  same.  [E.  H.  B.] 


OODt  OF  BBEOIDX. 

RHEGHA  ('P^7^),  the  nam*  at  a  take  or  k- 
gnne  formed  by  the  river  Cydnns  in  Cilida,  at  its 
mouth,  aboat  5  stadia  below  Tarsus;  the  inhabit- 
ants of  this  city  used  it  as  their  port.  (Strak 
xiv.  p.672;  Stadiatm.  Mar.  Mag.  §§  155,156, 
where  it  is  called  'Pirr/ul;  /(.  Bierot.  p,  579.) 
The  two  Ust  authorities  phuie  tha  Rbegma  70  stsdia 
from  Tarsus,  which  may  possibly  refer  to  a  paiti- 
cnUr  point  of  it,  as  the  Rhegma  was  reiy  exteo- 
sive.  [L.  Sk] 

RHEGUA.     [EpixAKAiaTAB.] 

BHEI'MEA  CP»/iM,  Biickh,  /nscr.  na  4590), 
a  town  of  Auranitis,  as  appears  from  an  inscription 
found  by  Burckhardt  (Tramlt,  p.  69)  at  Xtear-ei- 
Leben,  sitnated  three-quarters  of  an  hoar  from  the 
modem  village  of  Rima.ti-Lv}{f,  when  there  stands 
a  boilding  with  a  fiat  roof  and  three  receptacles  fv 
the  dead,  with  an  inscription  over  the  door.  (Bockh, 
Inter.  4587 — 4589  ;  comp.  Buckingham,  AnA 
Triba.  p.  256.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

BHEITHKUM.    [Itbaca,  pi  98,  a.] 

RHEITI.     [AxncA,  p.  328,  a.] 

RHENl.     [Rjibl] 

BHENEIA.     [Dklos,  p.  760.] 

BHENUS  ('Pi)yiii),  one  of  the  largest  riven  ia 
Europe,  is  not  so  long  as  the  Danube,  bnt  as  s 
commercial  channel  it  is  the  firet  of  European  riven, 
and  as  a  political  boondary  it  has  been  both  ia 
ancient  and  modem  times  the  most  important  fin»- 
tier  in  Eniope.  The  Rhine  rises  in  the  mouotaios 
which  belong  to  the  group  of  the  St.  GoUtard  ia 
Switzerland,  abont  46°  30'  N.  Ul  There  are  thne 
blanches.  The  Vorder-Rhein  and  the  Mittel-iUm 
meet  at  Dittentit,  which  is  only  •  few  miles  fimn 
their  respective  sources.  The  united  stream  has 
an  east  by  north  course  to  iSetcAenau,  where  it  is 
joined  by  the  Binter-Rhein.  At  Chir  (Curia), 
which  is  below  the  junction  of  the  Btnter-Ria; 
the  river  becomes  navigable  and  has  a  geuenl 
northern  course  to  the  Bodeiuee  or  Laia  of  Om- 
ttam,  the  Lacus  Brigantiniu  or  Venetos.  This 
lake  consists  of  two  parts,  of  which  the  western 
part  or  Unleriee,  is  abont  30  feet  lower  than  the 
chief  part,  called  the  Lobe  of  Contlam.  The  couise 
of  the  Rhine  from  the  Untertee  is  westward,  and  it  ia 
navigable  as  far  as  the  falls  of  Sdiaffhaitten,  which 
are  not  mentioned  by  any  of  the  ancient  geographers. 
It  is  interrupted  by  a  smaller  fall  at  Laufabirs, 
and  there  ia  a  rapid  near  Rheinfddm,  10  miles 
below  Laufenbwg.     The  course   is  still  west  to 
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Batle  (BasQia),  where  the  Rhia*  ia  aboot  800  feet 
■bore  Uie  sea,  and  here  we  nui^  fix  the  termination 
of  the  Upper  Rhine.  The  drainage  of  all  that  part 
of  Switzerland  which  lies  north  of  the  Lcdia  of 
Gtitaa  and  the  Bernese  Alps  ia  carried  to  the 
Rhine  hj  the  Aar,  which  joins  it  on  the  left  bank 
at  Coblem,  one  of  the  Roman  Conflaentes. 

From  Ba4le  the  Rhine  has  a  general  north  course 
to  Boim,  where  it  enters  the  low  coontiy  which 
forms  a  port  of  the  great  plain  of  Northern  Enrope. 
This  may  be  called  the  Middle  Rhine.  In  this  part 
«f  its  oonne  the  river  receives  few  streams  on  the 
left  bank.  The  chief  river  is  the  ifotel  (Mosella), 
which  joins  it  at  Coblem  (Conflnentee).  On  the 
right  Innk  it  is  joined  by  the  Ifechar  (Nicer),  the 
Main  (Moenus),  which  joins  it  at  Mainz  (Mogon- 
tiacnm),  and  the  Lahn  (Langana),  which  joins  it  at 
ifiederJaiauimi. 

Below  Bonn  the  river  has  stiU  a  general  north 
course  past  Cologne  (Colonia  Agrippinensis)  as  far 
as  Wetd,  where  it  is  joined  on  the  right  bank  by  the 
L^ipe  (Lnppia),  and  higher  np  by  the  Jioer  mJlahr 
(Ihua).  Between  Cologne  and  Wetel  it  is  joined  on 
the  west  side  by  the  JSrfi.  From  Wetel  its  course 
u  NW.  and  then  west  to  Pcamerden  in  the  kingdom 
of  the  Netherlands.  At  Patmenlea  it  divides  into 
two  branches,  of  which  the  soathem  is  called  the 
Waal  (Vahalis),  and  the  northern  ret^ns  the  name 
of  Rhine.  The  Waal  has  the  greater  volume  of 
water.  It  runs  westward,  and  is  joined  at  Gorcum 
on  the  left  bank  by  the  Maai  (Moea).  The  Maai 
itself  divides  several  times  after  its  jonction  with 
the  (Fooi^  The  main  branch  is  joined  on  the  right 
side  by  the  Leek,  a  branch  which  comes  from  the 
Rhine  Proper  at  Wgck  by  Duurttede,  and  flows  past 
Rotterdam  into  the  North  Sea. 

The  Rhine,  which  was  divided  at  Pmmerden, 
ma  north  to  Anham  (Arenaciun),  above  which 
town  it  Gommiinicatos  with  the  Yud  at  Doei- 
hurg  by  a  channel  which  is  supposed  to  be  the 
Fossa  Dmsiana,  the  canal  of  Brusns.  [F1.EV0 
Laous.]  The  Tnd  runs  north  from  Doeeburg 
to  the  Znder  Zee,  which  it  enters  on  the  east  side 
behnr  the  town  of  Kampen.  The  Rhine  runs  west- 
Ward  fhim  AnAeim,  and  at  Wgck  by  Duurttede,  as 
abeady  said,  sends  off  the  branch  odled  the  Ltxk, 
which  jmns  the  Moot.  The  Rhine  divides  again  at 
Ufrteht  (Trajectnm) :  one  branch  called  the  Veckt 
rans  northward  into  the  Zuider  Zee;  the  other, 
the  Rhine,  or  Old  Rhine,  continues  its  course  with 
dinunisfaed  volume,  and  passing  by  Leiden  enters 
the  North  Sea  at  Katayek  The  whole  coarse  of 
the  Rhine  is  estimated  at  about  950  milea. 

The  delta  of  the  Rhine  lies  between  the  Yuel, 
which  flows  into  the  Zuider  Zee,  and  the  Maai,  if 
we  look  at  it  simply  as  determined  by  mere  boun- 
daries. Bat  all  tins  snrfiice  ia  not  alluvial  ground, 
for  the  eastern  part  of  the  province  of  Utrecht  and 
that  part  of  Onelderland  which  is  between  the 
Rhine,  the  Zmder  Zee,  and  the  Tuel  contains  small 
elevations  which  are  not  allnvial. 

This  desoiptioa  of  the  Rhine  ia  necessary  in 
order  to  undet^tand  what  the  ancient  wiiten  have 
•aid  of  it. 

The  first  dgaaiption  of  the  Rhme  that  we  poesess 
from  any  good  anthority  is  Caesar's,  though  he  bad 
not  seen  much  of  it.  He  says  {B.  G.  iv.  15)  that 
it  tiises  in  the  Alpine  regions  of  the  Lepond,  and 
passea  in  a  long  course  along  the  boimdaries  of  the 
Nantnatea,  Helvetii,  Sequani,  Hedionuttrid,  Tribod, 
and  Treviri,  in  a  rapid  course.    The  name  Nantnatea 
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ia  eofrapt  [NAlimATEs].  If  we  make  the  limita 
of  the  Treviri  extend  nearly  to  tl)p  Netherlands  or 
the  commencement  of  the  low  country,  Caesar  has 
shown  pretty  dearly  the  place  where  the  Rhine 
enters  the  great  phun.  On  approaching  the  ocean, 
he  says,  it  forms  many  islands,  and  enters  the  sea 
by  several  months  (capita).  He  knew  that  the 
Rhine  divided  into  two  main  branches  near  the 
sea ;  and  he  says  that  one  of  the  branches  named 
the  Vabalis  (Waal)  joined  the  Mosa  (Maai),  and 
formed  the  Insula  Batavorum  [BATAVonmt  In- 
sula]. He  speaks  of  the  rapidity  of  the  river,  and 
its  breadth  and  depth  in  that  part  where  he  built 
his  wooden  bridge  over  it  (B.  G.  iv.  17.)  He 
made  the  bridge  between  Coblem  and  Andemach, 
higher  np  than  the  place  where  the  river  enters  the 
low  oonntiy.  He  crossed  the  Rhine  a  second  time 
by  a  bridge  which  he  constructed  a  Uttle  higher  np 
than  the  first  bridge.     (B.  G.  vi.  9.) 

Those  persons,  and  Caesar  of  course,  who  said 
that  the  Rhine  had  more  than  two  outlets  were 
criticised  by  Asinins  Pollio  (Strab.  iv.  p.  192) ;  and 
Virgil  (Aen.  viii.  724,  Rhenique  bicomis)  follows 
PoUio's  anthority.  But  if  the  Hosa  divided  as  it 
does  now,  Caesar  was  right  and  Pollio  was  wrong. 

Strabo,  who  had  some  other  aotborities  for  his 
description  of  the  Rhine  besides  Caesar,  and  perhaps 
besides  Caesar  and  Pollio,  does  not  admit  PoUio'a 
statement  of  the  Rhine  having  a  conrse  of  6000 
stadia;  and  yet  PolUo's  estimate  is  much  below  the 
truth.  Strabo  says  that  the  length  of  the  river  in 
a  right  line  is  not  mnch  above  one-half  of  PoUio's 
estunate,  and  that  if  we  add  1000  stadia  for  the 
windings,  that  will  be  enough.  This  assertion  and 
his  u^ment  founded  on  the  rapidity  of  the  stream, 
show  that  he  knew  nothing  of  me  great  circuit  that 
the  Rhine  makes  between  its  source  and  Baile.  He 
knew,  however,  that  it  flowed  north,  but  nnluc^ly 
he  supposed  the  Seine  also  to  flow  north.  He  aim 
made  the  great  mistake  of  affirming  that  the  county 
of  Kent  may  be  seen  from  the  mouths  of  the  Rhine. 
He  says  that  the  Rhine  had  several  souroes,  and  ha 
places  them  in  the  Adnlas,  a  part  of  the  Alps, 
In  the  same  monntain  mass  he  places  the  source  of 
the  Aduas,  or  Addua  (Adda),  which  flows  south 
into  the  lake  Larius  (Logo  di  Como).    [Addua.] 

The  most  difficult  question  aboat  the  Rhine  is  the 
outlets.  When  Pliny  and  Tadtus  wrote,  Dnuna 
the  brother  of  Tiberius  had  been  on  the  lower  Rhine, 
and  also  Germanicus,  the  son  of  Drusus,  and  other 
Roman  commanders.  Pliny  (iv.  14)  speaks  of 
the  Rhenus  and  the  Hosa  as  two  distinct  rivera. 
In  another  passage  (iv.  15)  be  says  that  the 
Rhine  has  three  outlets:  the  western,  named  Helinin, 
flows  into  the  Hosa;  the  most  northerly,  named 
Flevnm,  flows  into  the  lakes  (Zuider  Zee) ;  and  the 
middle  branch,  which  ia  of  moderate  size,  retaina 
the  name  Rhenus.  He  supposed  that  there  were 
isknds  in  the  Rhine  between  the  Helium  and  the 
Flevtmi;  and  the  Batavozum  Insula,  in  which  wars 
the  Canninefatea  also,  is  one  of  them.  He  also 
places  between  these  two  branches  the  islands  of  tba 
Frisii,  Chauci,  Frisiabones,  Sttirii,  and  Harsaeii. 
The  Flevum  of  Pliny  corrsspoDds  to  the  Flevo  of 
Mela  [Flbvo  Laous],  who  mentions  this  branch 
and  only  another,  which  he  calls  the  Rhenua,  which 
oorreeponds  to  Pliny's  Rhenus.  Uela  mmtions  no 
other  outlets.  He  considered  the  third  to  be  the 
Hosa,  we  nuy  suppose,  if  he  knew  anything  aboat 
it 

Tadtus  (Attn.  ii.  6)  obsarves  that  the  Rhine 
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divides  into  two  bianeha  «t  the  held  of  th«  Btto- 
Tonun  Insnk.  Th«  branch  vhich  flows  along  the 
German  bank  keeps  its  name  and  its  rapid  coarse  to 
the  Ocean.  The  branch  which  flows  on  the  Gallic 
bank  is  broader  and  less  rapid :  this  is  the  Vahalis 

fWaai),  which  flows  into  the  Mosa.  {Hist  t.  23.) 
Batavori'u  Insula.]  He  knows  onljr  two  out- 
lets of  the  Bhine,  and  one  of  them  is  through  the 
Hosa.  The  Bhine,  as  he  calls  the  eastern  branch, 
is  the  boundary  between  Gallia  and  Germania.  East 
(rf  this  eastern  branch  he  places  the  Frisii  (^Ann, 
IT.  72) ;  and  herein  be  agrees  with  Plio;,  who 
places  them  between  the  Middle  Rhine  and  the 
Flevam.  Accordingly  the  Rhenns  of  Tacitos  is 
the  Rhenns  of  Mela  and  Pliny. 

This  third  branch  of  the  Rhine  seems  to  be  that 
which  Taciltis  calls  the  work  of  Dmani  (Arm.  ii. 
6),  and  which  Seutoniiu  (Cla»diu$,  c  1)  mentions 
without  saying  where  it  was :  "Drusus  trans  Rfaenum 
fossas  ncvi  et  immensi  operis  effecit,  quae  nunc  adhuc 
Srusinae  Tocantnr."  Gennanicns  in  his  ezppdition 
against  the  northern  Germans  (Tac  Am.  ii.  6),  or- 
dered his  fleet  to  assemble  at  the  Batarorom  Insula, 
whence  it  sailed  through  the  Fossa  Drusiana,  and 
the  lakes  into  the  Ocean  and  to  the  river  Amliia 
(£fns).  This  course  was  probably  taken  to  avoid 
the  navigation  along  the  sea-coast  of  Holland.  On 
a  former  occasion  Germanicus  had  taken  the  same 
conne  (^Amt.  L  60),  and  his  father  Drusus  had 
done  the  came. 

Ptolemy  (ii.  9.  §  4),  who  wrote  after  Tacitus  and 
Pliny,  is  acquainted  with  three  outlets  of  the  Rhine. 
He  places  first  the  outlet  of  the  Hosa  in  24°  40' 
long.,  53°  20'  laU  He  then  comes  to  the  Batavi 
and  to  Lugdnnum,  which  town  be  places  in  26°  SO" 
long.,  53°  20'  hit  The  western  mouth  rf  the  Rhine 
is  in  26°  45'  long.,  53°  20*  lat.  The  middle  mouth 
i<  in  27°  long.,  53°  30'  laU ;  and  the  eastern  in  28° 
long.,  54°  lat.  His  absolute  numbers  are  incorrect, 
and  they  may  be  relatively  incorrect  also.  His 
western  outlet  is  a  Uttle  eut  of  Lugdnnum,  and 
this  should  be  the  Old  Bhine  or  Rhine  Proper. 
The  middle  month  is  further  east,  and  the  eastern 
mouth  further  east  still.  The  eastern  month  may 
be  the  Ttsd,  but  it  is  difficult  to  say  what  Ptolemy's 
middle  mouth  is.  Goeseliii  supposes  that  Ptolemy's 
western  mouth  may  have  been  about  Zanduoord. 
He  further  supposes  that  the  Middle  Mouth  ac- 
cording to  his  measures  was  about  the  latitude  of 
BaUam,  about  4  leagues  above  Zambooord,  and 
he  adds  that  this  mouth  was  not  known  to  those 
writers  who  preceded  Ptolemy,  and  we  may  con- 
jecture that  it  was  little  used,  and  was  the  first 
of  the  outlets  that  ceased  to  be  navigable.  The 
third  mouth  he  supposes  to  correspond  to  the  pos- 
lage  of  the  Vlie.  But  nothing  can  be  more  vague 
and  unsatisiitctory  than  this  explanation,  founded 
oa  Ptolemy's  measurements  and  pure  conjecture. 
So  much  as  this  is  plain.  Ptolemy  dues  not  reckon 
the  Mosa  as  one  of  the  outlets  of  the  Rhine,  as  the 
Soman  writers  do;  and  he  makes  three  outlets  be- 
sides the  outlet  of  the  Mosa. 

This  country  of  swamps,  rivers,  and  forests  through 
which  the  Lower  Rhine  flowed  has  certainly  tmder- 
gons  great  changes  nnce  the  Boman  period,  owing 
to  the  floods  of  the  Bhine  and  the  inundations  of 
the  sea,  and  it  is  very  difficult,  perhaps  impossible, 
to  make  the  ancient  descriptions  agree  with  the 
modem  localities.  Still  it  was  a  fixed  opinion  that 
the  Rhine  divided  mto  two  great  branches,  as  Caesar 
says,  and  this  was  the  division  of  the  Rhine  from 
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the  Waal  at  Pamierden,  or  wherever  it  may  havs 
been  in  fenner  times.  One  of  the  great  outktx  wis 
tliat  which  we  call  the  Moat  that  flovrs  by  RoiUr- 
dami  the  other  wu  the  Rhine  Proper  that  entered  the 
sea  near  Leiden,  and  it  was  the  stream  from  i'm- 
nerden  to  Leiden  that  formed  the  boundary  betweeo 
Gallia  and  Germania.  (Servius,  ad  Aauid.  viii. 
727.)  Ptolemy  places  all  his  three  outlets  m  Gal- 
lia, aad  it  is  the  eastern  month  which  he  makes 
the  boundary  between  Roman  Gallia  and  Great  Ger- 
mania (iL  11.  §  1).  If  his  eastern  month  is  the 
Tt»el,  he  makes  this  river  from  Amieim  to  the 
outlet  of  the  Yuel  the  eastern  limit  of  Boman 
GallU  in  his  time.  This  may  be  so,  but  it  ns 
not  so  that  Pliny  and  Tacitus  nnderetood  the  bcnui- 
daiy.  Whatever  chanees  may  have  taken  pisce 
in  the  Delta  of  the  Rhine,  D'Anville's  conclusion 
is  just,  when  he  says  that  we  can  explain  the 
ancient  condition  of  the  places  sufiiciqitly  to  mike 
it  a^ree  with  the  statements  of  the  ancient  autbors. 
The  floods  of  the  Rhine  have  been  kept  in  their 
limits  by  embankments  al  earth  which  b^  at 
Weul,  in  the  Prussian  province  of  DStidiarf,  and 
extend  along  the  Rhine  and  its  branches  to  the  sea. 
The  Romans  began  these  works.  In  the  time  of 
Nero,  Pompeius  Panllinus.  to  keep  his  soldiers  em- 
ployed, fiuished  an  embankment  ("agger")  on  the 
Rhine  which  Drusus  had  begun  sixty-three  yesis 
before.  (Tac.  Ann.  ziii.  53.)  It  has  sometimes  bees 
supposed  that  this  "agger"  is  the  "  moles'  which 
Civilis  broke  down  in  the  war  which  he  carried  on 
against  the  Romans  on  the  Lower  Rhine.  (Tac.  Biit. 
V.  19.)  The  consequence  of  throwing  down  this 
"  mola  "  was  to  leave  nearly  dry  the  channel  between 
the  Batarorum  Insula  and  Germania,  which  channel 
is  the  Proper  Rhine.  The  eSect  of  throwing  down 
the  "  moles  "  was  the  same  as  if  the  river  had  been 
driven  back  ("  velut  abacto  amne  "),  This  could  not 
have  been  eflected  by  destro/mg  an  embankment; 
but  if  the  "  moles  "  of  Drusus  was  a  dike  which  pro- 
jected into  the  river  for  the  purpose  of  preventiiig 
most  of  the  water  from  going  down  the  Waal,  and 
for  maintaining  the  channel  of  the  Rhine  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Batavoram  Insula,  we  can  nndentaod 
why  Civilis  destroyed  and  why  Drusus  had  cod- 
stmeted  it.  Drusus  constructed  it  to  keep  the 
channel  full  on  the  north  side  of  the  Batavonm 
Insula,  and  to  maintain  this  as  a  frontier  sgsiist 
the  Germans  ;  and  so  we  have  another  proof  that 
tlie  Rhine  Proper  or  the  Middle  Rhine  wss  the 
boundary  between  Gallia  and  Germania  in  this  part, 
OS  every  passage  of  Tacitus  shows  in  which  he 
speaks  of  it.  Civilis  destroyed  the  "  moles  "  to  tti^ 
the  Romans  in  their  pursuit  of  him  ;  for  they  were 
on  the  south  side  of  the  island,  and  had  no  boats 
then  to  make  a  bridge  with.  Ukert  understands  it 
so,  and  he  is  probably  right. 

Another  great  Boman  work  in  the  Delta  of  the 
Rhine  was  tlie  canal  of  Corbulo.  The  Roman  con- 
queron  left  durable  monuments  of  thor  dominioi  m 
all  the  countries  which  they  invaded,  even  in  the 
watery  regions  of  the  Rhine,  where  they  had  to  fight 
with  floods,  with  the  tempests  of  the  ocean,  and  a  war- 
like people  whose  home  was  in  the  marshes  sad 
forests. 

The  Rhine  was  the  great  frontier  of  the  Romans 
sgiunst  the  German  tribes.  All  the  cities  on  the 
west  or  Gallic  side,  from  Leiden  to  Batle,  were  either 
of  their  foundation  or  were  strengtiiened  and  fortified 
by  them.  In  the  time  of  Tiberin*  eight  Ibices 
guarded  the  fnmtisr  of  the  Rhine. 
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This  article  msT  be  read  with  the  articles  Basa- 
TOBUX  IssutA,  Fi;Eyo  Laccs,  Fossa  Corbuuv 
Bis,  HosA,  KobkUjA,  *nd  Gallia  Trahsalpina. 

(D'Anville,  Notice,  #c.,  "  Rhenas  ' ;  Penny  Cg- 
dopaedia,  art.  "Rhine";  and  Ukert,  GaUim, — who 
has  collected  all  the  ancient  and  many  modern  au- 
thorities.) [G.  L.] 

BHENUS  (Smo\  •  rirer  of  Gallia  Cispadana, 
and  one  of  the  southern  tributaries  of  the  Padas. 
(Plin.  iii.  1 6.  s.  20.)  It  flowed  within  about  a  mile 
of  the  walls  of  Bononia  (fiohitna),  on  the  W.  side 
of  the  city,  and  is  celebrated  in  history  on  account 
of  the  interview  between  Antony,  Octavian,  and  Le- 
pidus,  which  is  generally  believed  to  have  taken  place 
in  a  small  island  formed  by  its  waters.  [Bononia.] 
It  has  its  sources  in  the  Apennines  nearly  SO  miles 
above  Bologna,  and  is  a  considerable  stream,  though 
called  by  Silius  Italicus  "  parvus,"  to  distinguish  it 
fiom  its  far  greater  namesake,  the  72/tme.  (Sll.  Ital. 
viii.  599.)  In  the  time  of  Pliny  it  is '  probable  that 
it  discharged  its  waters  into  the  principal  channel  of 
the  Padus,  but  at  the  present  day  they  are  turned 
aside  into  an  artificial  channel  before  reaching  that 
river,  and  are  thus  carried  into  the  arm  now  known 
as  the  Po  di  Pranaro.  Heuce  the  mouth  of  that 
branch  of  the  Po  is  now  called  the  Face  del  Reno. 
Pliny  tells  us  tliat  the  reeds  which  grew  on  the  banks 
of  the  Bhenus  were  superior  to  all  others  for  making 
arrows.     (Plin.  xvi.  36.  s.  65.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

RHESAENA  (^riatura,  PtoL  v.  18.  §  13;  'Vta  a>a, 
Steph.  B.  I.  v.;  Amm.  Marc,  zxzii.  5;  Ressaina, 
Tab.  Peut. ;  Basin,  IfotiL  Imp. :  Elh.  'fvrantntt, 
Steph.  B.  «.  c),  a  town  of  considerable  importance 
at  the  northern  extremity  of  Mesopotamia  ;  it  was  si- 
tuated near  the  lonrces  of  the  Chaboras  (Khabai''),  on 
the  great  road  which  led  from  Carrhae  to  Nioepho- 
riom,  about  88  miles  from  Misibis  and  40  from 
Dara.  (Procop.  B.  P.  ii.  19,  de  Aedif.  ii.  2.)  It 
was  near  this  town  that  Gordian  the  Younger  fell  in 
a  battle  with  the  Persians.  (Amm.  Marc.  L  c.)  A 
eoin  exists  of  the  emperor  Oecius,  bearing  the  legend 
CEn.  KOA.  PHCAINHCmN.,  which  muy  in  all 
probability  be  referred  to  this  town.  In  the  Notlt. 
Imp.  the  place  is  subject  to  the  government  of  tlie 
Dux  Osrhoenae  {ftotit.  Dign.  ed.  BScking,  i.  p.  400), 
and  a  bishop  of  Resaina  is  mentioned  among  those 
who  subscribed  their  names  at  the  Council  of  Nicaea. 
Under  Theodosius,  the  town  appears  to  have  been 
partially  rebuilt,  and  to  have  received  the  title  of 
Thbodosiopolis.  (Hierocl.  p  793.)  There  can 
be  DO  ilonbt  that  it  is  at  present  represented  by 
Sae-at-Ain,  a  considerable  entrepSt  of  commerce 
in  the  province  of  Diarbekr.  It  was  nearly  de- 
(troyed  by  the  troops  of  Thnur,  in  A.  D.  1393. 
(D'Herbelot,  Dust.  Orient,  i.  p.  (40,  iii.  p.  112; 
Niebohr,  ii.  p.  390.)  [V.] 
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COIN  or  RHIiSAENA. 


RHETICO,  a  mountain  of  Germany,  mentioned 
only  by  Pomp.  Mela  (iii.  3),  along  with  Mount 
Taunua.     As  no  particulars  arc  stated  it  is  impos- 


sible to  identify  it,  and  German  writers  are  so  divided 
in  their  opinions  that  some  take  Ehetico  to  be  the 
name  of  the  Sikbeng^irge,  near  Botm,  while  others 
identify  it  with  a  mountain  in  the  Tirol     [L.  S.] 

RHIDAGUS  (Curt.  vi.  4.  §  7),  a'  river  of  Hyr- 
cania,  which  flows  from  the  mountains  NW.  to  the 
Caspian.  Alexander  crossed  it  on  his  march  in 
pursuit  of  Dareius.  It  appears  to  be  the  same  as 
the  Choatres  of  Ammiauus  (zxiii.  24),  and  may 
perhaps  be  represented  by  the  present  Adjitu.  [V.l 

RHINOCORU'RA  or  RHlNOCOLU'ItA  (Pu'o. 
tfipovpa,  Polyb.  Ptol.  Joseph.;  'VivoK6\ovp ',  Strab.; 
Eth.  'PivoKovpatpos,  'PivoKovpovpiTyjs^,  a  mariUme 
city  oil  the  confines  of  Egypt  and  Palestine,  and  con- 
sequently reckoned  sometimes  to  one  country,  some- 
times to  the  other.  Strabo,  going  south,  reckons 
Gaza,  Rapbia,  Rhinocolnra  (xvi.  p  759):  Polybios, 
going  north,  reckons  it  to  Egypt,  calling  Raphia  the 
first  city  of  Coele-syria  (v.  80).  Ptolemy  also 
reckons  it  to  Egypt,  and  places  it  in  the  district  of 
Cassiotis  (iv.  5.  §  12),  between  Oi^tracine  and  An- 
tbedon.  The  Itlnerarium  Antonini  (p.  151)  places 
it  xxii.  M.P.  south  of  Rafia,  and  the  same  distance 
north  of  O^^tracena.  The  following  curious  account 
of  its  origin  and  name  is  given  by  Uiodorus  Siculus. 
ActLsanes,  king  of  Aethinpia,  having  cmquered 
Egypt,  with  a  view  to  the  suppression  of  crime  in  his 
newly-acquired  dominion,  collected  together  all  the 
suspected  thieves  in  the  country,  and,  after  judicial 
conviction,  cut  off  their  noses  and  sent  ibem  to 
colonise  a  city  which  he  bad  built  for  them  on  the 
extremity  of  the  d<.-sert,  called,  from  their  mishap, 
Rhinocolnra  (qiiasi  plvoi  K6\ovpot^curti,  al.  p.  K«i- 
pacrOai^,  situated  on  the  confines  of  Egypt  and  Syria, 
near  the  shore;  and  inm  its  situation  destitute  of 
nearly  all  the  necessaries  of  life.  The  soil  around  it 
was  salt,  and  the  small  'supply  of  well  water  within 
the  walls  was  bitter.  Necessity,  the  mother  of 
invention,  led  the  inhabitants  to  adopt  the  following 
novel  expedient  for  their  sustenance.  They  col- 
lected a  quantity  of  reeds,  and,  splitting  them  very 
fine,  they  wove  them  into  nets,  which  they  stretched 
for  many  stadia  along  the  sea-shure,  and  so  snared 
large  quantities  of  quails  as  they  came  in  vast 
flights  from  the  sea  (i.  60).  Strabo  copies  this  ac- 
count of  its  origin  (j.  c);  Seneca  ascribes  the  act 
to  a  Persian  king,  and  assigns  the  city  to  Syria 
(<i(  Ira,  iii.  20).  Strabo  (xvi.  p.  781)  mentions  it 
as  having  been  the  great  emponmn  of  Indian  and 
Arabian  merchandise,  which  was  discharged  at 
Lence  Come,  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Red  Sea, 
whence  it  was  conveyed,  v\&  Petra,  to  Bhinocolura, 
and  thence  dispersed  to  all  quarters.  In  his  day, 
however,  the  tide  of  commerce  flowed  chiefly  dowu 
the  Nile  to  Alexandria.  The  name  occurs  in  Jose- 
pbns,  but  unconnected  with  any  important  event. 
It  is  known  to  the  ancient  ecclesiastical  writer^  as 
the  division  between  the  possessions  of  the  sons  of 
Noah.  S.  Jerome  states  that  the  "  River  of  Egypt " 
flowed  between  this  city  and  Pelusium  (Reland, 
Palaeet.  pp  285,  286,  969—972);  and  in  one  pas. 
sage  the  LXX  translate  "the  River  of  Egypt" 
by  Rhinocorura.  (^Isaiah,  xxvii,  12.)  It  is  re- 
markable that  this  penal  colony,  founded  for  muti- 
lated convicts,  should  have  become  fruitful  in  saints; 
and  its  worthy  and  exemphuy  bishop  Melas,  in  the 
time  of  the  Arian  persecution,  who  was  succeeded  by 
his  brother  Solon,  became  the  founder  of  a  succession 
of  religious  men,  which,  according  to  the  testimony 
of  Sozomen,  continued  to  his  time.  {Hi»t.  Keclet. 
viL  31.)     Bliinoconira  is  now  EUAridi,  as  the 
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BiTW  of  EgTpt  is  Wadg-tl-Aruh.  The  Tillage  is 
litosted  on  an  eminence  about  half  a  mile  from  the 
eea,  and  ii  for  the  most  part  encloeed  within  a  wall 
of  considerable  thickness.  There  are  Gome  Bonian 
nina,  such  as  marble  columns,  &c.,  and  a  rerj  fine 
well  of  good  water.  (Iiby  and  Mangles,  Traveit, 
f.  174,  October  7.)  [G.  W.] 

BHIPE.    [Enispe.] 

EHIPAEI  MONIES  (t4  'Pnrom  Sfm),  a  name 
applied  b;  Grecian  fancjr  to  a  mountain  chain  wboae 
peaks  roee  to  the  N.  of  the  known  win-ld.  It  is 
probabljr  connected  with  the  word  ^iwof,  or  the  chill 
rushing  blasts  of  Bof4as,  the  mountain  wind  or 
"  tramoDtana"  of  the  Greek  Archipelago,  which 
was  conceired  to  issue  from  the  caverns  of  this 
mountain  range.  Hence  arose  the  notion  of  the 
happiness  of  thuee  living  beyond  these  moontaiiu  — 
the  only  place  exempt  from  the  northern  blasts.  In 
fiict  thej  appear  in  this  form  of  'Piirai,  in  Alcman 
{Fmgm.  p.  80,  ed.  WelckerX  >  lyric  poet  of  the 
7th  centnry  B.  c,  who  is  the  first  to  mention  them. 
The  contemporary  writers  Daroastes  of  Sigeum  (qp. 
Stepk.  B.  s.  V.  TrtpSiptoi)  and  Hellanicns  of  Leabos 
(ap.  Clan.  Alex.  Strom.  L  p.  305)  agree  in  their 
statements  in  pUcing  beyond  the  fabled  tribes  of  the 
K.  the  Rhipaean  monntuns  from  which  the  north 
wind  blows,  and  on  the  other  side  of  these,  on  the 
■ea-coast,  the  Hyperboreans.  The  legends  connected 
with  this  imagined  range  of  mountains  lingered  for 
a  long  period  in  Grecian  literature,  as  may  be  seen 
&om  the  statements  of  Hecataens  of  Abdera  (<^. 
AeUan-B.A.  xi.  I)  aud  Aristotle  (Jfet  i.  13; 
oemp.  Soph.  Otd.  CoL  1248;  Schol.  ad  he;  Strab. 
tU.  pp.  295, 299.)  Herodotus  knows  nothing  of  the 
Bbipaean  mountains  or  the  Alps,  though  the  positive 
geography  of  the  N.  begins  with  him.  It  would  be 
an  idle  inqniiy  to  identify  the  Rhipaean  range  with 
any  actual  chain.  As  the  knowledge  of  the  Gredu 
advanced,  the  geographical  "mythus"  was  moved 
further  and  further  to  the  N.  till  it  reached  the 
48th  degree  of  latitude  N.  of  the  Maeotio  lake  and 
the  Caspian,  between  the  Don,  the  Volga,  and  the 
Jaik,  where  Europe  and  Aaa  melt  as  it  were  into 
each  other  in  wide  |  lains  or  steppes.  These  "  moun- 
tains of  the  winds"  followed  in  the  train  of  tlie 
meteorological "  mythus"  of  the  Hyperboreans  which 
wandered  with  Heracles  far  to  the  W.  Geogra- 
phical discovery  embodied  the  picture  which  the 
imagination  had  formed.  Poseidonios  (ap.  AUitn. 
vi.  p.  223,  d.)  seems  to  have  considered  this  range 
to  be  the  Alps.  The  Roman  poets,  borrowing  from 
the  Greeks,  made  the  Rhipaean  chaia  the  extreme 
limit  to  the  N.  (Virg.  Georg.  L  340;  Propert  L  6. 3; 
SU.  It.  zi.  459);  and  Lncan  (iii.373)  places  the 
sonroes  of  the  Tanais  in  this  chain.  (Comp.  Mehi, 
i.  19.  §  18;  rlin.  iv.  24;  Amm.Uarc.  zzii.  8.  §38; 
Prcoop.  £.  G.  iv.  6;  Sid.  Apull.  iL  343;  Jomand. 
Get  16;  Oros.  i.  3.)  In  the  earlier  writers  the 
form  is  Bipaei,  but  with  Pliny  and  those  who 
followed  him  the  p  becomes  aspirated.  In  the 
geography  of  Ptolemy  (iil  S.  §§  15, 19)  and  Mar- 
dan  (Per^l.  §  39,  ed.  Didot)  the  Rhipaean  chain 
appears  to  be  that  gently  rising  ground  which 
divides  the  rivers  which  flow  into  the  Baltic  from 
those  which  run  to  the  Enzine.  [E.  B.  J.] 

RHISPIA  ('Punria),  a  place  in  Upper  Pannonia, 
of  uncertain  site  (Ptol.  ii.  15.  §  4;  Orelli,  In- 
icripL  n.  4991),  though  it  is  commonly  identified 
with  Ctar,  (SchSnwisner,  AntiquUata  Sabariae, 
p.  41.)  [L.  S.] 

RHITHTMNA  ('P(«v/ira),  a  town  of  Crete,  which 
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is  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (iiL  17.  §  7)  and  FSny 
(iv.  SO)  as  the  first  town  on  the  N.  coast  to  the  £.  of 
Amphimalla,  and  is  spoken  of  as  a  Cretan  city  by 
Steph.  B.,  in  whose  text  its  name  is  written  Rhi- 
thymnia  (■Piffu/wi'o:  £tA. 'P($v«u>i^Ti)t, 'PiMjinet). 
It  is  also  alluded  to  by  Lycophron  (76).  The 
modem  RUtla/mnot  or  Retimo  retains  the  name  of 
the  ancient  city  upon  the  site  of  which  it  stands. 
Eckhel  (TVuRU  Vei.  AnecdoH,  p.  155;  oomp.  Ruche, 
voL  iv.  pt.  i.  p.  1024)  first  assigned  to  Rhithymna 
its  ancient  coins;  maritime  emblems  are  found  on 
them.     (PashleT,  Crete,  vol  i.  p.  101.)     [E.B.J.] 


COHr  OF   RHTTHYJUtA. 

RHITJH  ('Pioi').  1.  A  promontory  in  Achaia. 
[VoLI.  p.l3,a.] 

2.  A  town  in  Messenia,  in  the  Thuriate  gulf,  and 
also  the  name  of  one  of  the  five  divisions  into  which 
Cresjdiontes  is  said  to  have  divided  Messenitk 
(Strab.viii.  pp.  360, 361.)  Stjabo  describes  Rhiom 
as  over  against  Taenarum  (larfrayrioy  Twrofim), 
which  is  not  a  very  accurate  expression,  as  haidly 
any  place  on  the  western  coast,  except  the  vicinity  of 
Cape  Acritas,  is  in  sight  bma  Taenamm.  (Leake, 
Morea,  vol.  i.  p.  459.) 

RHIUSIAVA.     [RiDSiAVA.] 

RHIZANA  CPiCdKo,  Ptol.  vi.  21.  §  2;  'Pffwo, 
Marciau,  Periji  i.  §  33,  ed.  MiUler),  a  town  on  the 
coast  of  Gedroeia,  in  the  immediate  n«ghbonrhood 
of  the  most  western  mouth  of  the  Indus.  The  diffe- 
rences between  Ptolemy  and  Marcian  with  regsnl 
to  distances  do  not  seem  here  reconcileable.  [V.j 

BHIZE'NIA  ("PiftWo,  Steph.  B.  ».  r.),  a  town  of 
Crete  of  which  nothing  is  known;  there  is  an 
"  eparkhia"  now  called  BJtko-haitrou,  but  it  is  a 
mere  guess  to  identify  it  with  this.        [E.  6.  J.] 

RHIZIUS  ('PiC<«s).  s  small  coast  river  of  Pontas, 
between  the  Iris  and  Acampeis,  still  bearing  the 
name  of  Saeh.  (Arrian,  PeryiL  P.  E.  fi.  7  i 
Anonym.  Per^  P.  E.  p.  13.)  [L.  &] 

RUIZOM  (PlCoK,  Polyb. iu  II ;  Strab. vu. p. 316; 
Liv.  xlv.  26;  Steph.  B.  s.  v.;  'Viiira,  PtoL  ii  17. 
§  13;  Rhizininm,  Plin.  iii.  26;  Bueimnm,  Geogr. 
Rav.  v.  14;  ad  Zizio  [ad  Rhisio?],  Petit  Tab.\  a 
town  of  Dalmatia,  situated  upon  a  gulf  which  bore 
the  name  of  Rhizonicvs  Sinus  ('Pifoi'iitii  *iKm, 
Strab.  vii.  pp.  314, 316;  Ptol.  ii.  17.  §  5).  Testa, 
the  Illyriau  queen,  took  refuge  in  this  her  last 
stronghold,  and  obtained  peace  upon  the  conqueia^ 
terms.  Scyiaz  (p.  9)  has  a  river  Rhizus  ('FiC<'''> 
comp.  Polyb.  I  c. ;  Philo,  ap.  Steph.  B.  t.  v.  hoMn), 
but  this  con  be  no  other  than  the  Boccie  di  Cotton, 
celebrated  few  its  grand  scenery,  which  gives  this 
gulf  with  its  six  mouths  the  appearance  of  an  inlaid 
Uke,  and  hence  the  mistake  of  Scyiaz,  and  Polybios, 
who  says  that  Rhizon  was  at  a  distance  fi-om  the 
sea.  In  J2uano,  standing  on  rising  ground  at  ths 
extremity  of  a  beautiful  bay  that  runs  to  the  K. 
from  Peratto,  are  remains  of  the  Roman  colony.  A 
Mosuc  pavement  and  coins  have  been  found  there. 
Near  Rimno  is  a  cavern  from  which  a  torrent  ron> 
in  winter,  and  falls  into  the  hay,  but  it  is  not  known 
whether  this  be  the  Dalmatian  cavern  mentioiied  by 
I'liny  (u.  44>    It  is  here  that  Cadmus  it  eaid  to 
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hate  retired  among  the  Enchelees.  (Sc^lax,  I  e.) 
Whether  the  Phoenicuuis  had  reached  the  E.  shore 
of  Um  Adriatic  doee  not  appear,  bat  it  could  only  be 
from  tnees  of  Phoenician  aettlements  that  thie  term 
wu  assigned  to  his  wanderings.  (Williinson,  £>al- 
matia,  toL  i.  p.  381 ;  Neigebaor,  IHe  Sud-Slatim, 
p.  3a)  [E.aj.] 

BHIZONICnS  SINUS.    [Rhizon.] 

RHIZO'PHAGI  AETHIOPES  ('PiCo^xiym,  Dio- 
dor.  iiL  S3 ;  Strah.  xYiL  p.  770,  eeq. ;  PtoL  it.  8.  § 
29),  ana  of  the  munerons  tribes  of  Aetbiopia,  whom 
the  Greeks  named  after  the  diet  peculiar  to  them. 
The  mot-eatiog  Aetbiopians  dwelt  above  MeroS,  on 
either  bank  of  the  Astaboras  (Tacaxxi),  and  de- 
rired  their  principal  aosteaance  from  a  Idnd  of  cake 
or  polenta,  made  from  the  reeds  and  bulrushes  that 
eorered  that  alhirial  region.  The  roots  were  first 
■erapaloosly  cleansed,  then  powdered  between  stones, 
and  the  pulp  thus  obtained  was  dried  in  the  snn.  The 
Bhiiophagi  are  described  as  a  mild  and  harmless  race, 
liriag  in  amity  with  their  neighbours,  and,  probably 
beeaose  they  had  nothing  to  lose,  unmolested  by  them. 
Their  only  foes  were  lions,  who  sometimes  com- 
mitted the  greatest  havoc  among  this  unarmed  race; 
and  their  best  friends,  according  to  Diodoms  (comp. 
Agatharch.  op.  ffudton,  Geog.  Graec.  Mm.  p.  37), 
were  a  specie*  of  gnat,  or  more  probably  gadBy, 
which  at  the  summer  solstice  {jtnrh  t^w  AvaroAi^r 
rev  nwit)  assailed  the  lions  in  snch  numbers,  that 
they  fled  from  the  marshes,  and  permitted  the  Rhi- 
loi^iagi  to  recruit  their  losses.  The  site  of  this 
oucnre  tribe  probably  corresponds  with  that  ef  the 
SUhoa  (Bruce,  TrmeU,  vol.  iii.  pp.  69 — 72),  who 
now  occupy  the  southern  part  of  the  territory  of 
Taka  or  Atbara,  on  the  upper  Taaoii.  [W.  B. D.] 

RUIZUS  ('PiCoSt).  a  port-town  of  Pontus,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Rhizius,  about  120  stadia  to  the 
east  of  the  river  Cains,  and  30  stadia  west  of  the 
month  of  the  Ascums.  In  the  time  of  Procopins 
(Sell.  Goth.  iv.  2)  the  place  had  risen  to  consider- 
able importance,  so  that  Juntinian  summnded  it 
with  strong  fortifications.  The  Table  mentions  on 
its  sit«  a  place  tmder  the  name  of  Bella,  which  is  pro- 
bably only  a  corruption  of  the  right  name,  which 
still  exists  in  the  fonn  of  Raeh,  though  the  place 
is  also  called  Irruk.  (Comp.  Procop.  d«  Aed. 
iii.  4;  Ptol.  ▼.  6.  8  6.)  [L.  S.] 

BHIZUS  ('PiCovt:  Eth.  Vtioiyrios),  a  town  of 
Uagnesia  in  Thessaly,  whose  inhabitants  were 
transported  to  Demetrias  opoo  the  fonndation  of  the 
latter  city.  (Strab.  ix.  pp.  436, 443 ;  Staph.  B. «.  v. ; 
Plin.  iv.  9.  s.  16.)  We  learn  from  Scylax  (p.  24) 
that  Bhizus  was  outside  the  Pagasaean  gulf  npon 
the  exterior  shore;  but  its  exact  position  is  uncer- 
tain. Leake  places  it  at  the  ruins  eastward  of 
Nekhiri  {Northern  Greece,  vol.  iv.  p.  383). 

SUOCCA  ('P&«a),atownof  Crete,  wberethare  was 
a  temple  to  Artemis  Khoccaea  (Aelian,  If.A.xa.  22). 
Pococke  (vol  ii.  p.  247)  found  remains  at  the  village 
which  still  beare  the  name  of  Rhokka,  to  the  S.  of 
the  ancient  Methymna;  and  there  can  belittle  doubt 
bat  that  this  is  the  site  uf  Rhocca,  which,  as  is  shows 
by  Aelian  {N.  A.  xiv.  20),  was  near  Methymna 
(HiSck,  Krtia,  voL  i.  p.  391;  Pashley,  Crete,  vol.  ii. 
p.  41.)  [E.B.J.] 

BUODA  or  RHODUS  (^fOti,  Stepb.  B.  a.  v.; 
Bhoda,  Mela,  u.  6;  Liv.  xxxiv.  8;  "Viiot,  Strab.  xiv. 
p.  654;  EusUth.  ad  IHon.  Per.  504;  called  by 
Ptoi  ii.  6.  §  20,  'Vvthrohts,  where  we  should  pro- 
bably read  'PtfSi)  «'<lAu),  a  Greek  emporium  on  the 
coast  of  the  Indigetae  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis, 
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founded  according  to  Strabo  (I.  c)  by  the  Bhodians, 
and  snbsequently  taken  possesdoo  of  by  the  Uas- 
siliots.  It  is  the  modem  Roeae  ;  but  tradition  says 
that  the  dd  town  hy  towards  the  headUnd  at  San 
Pedro  de  Roda.  (Ford,  Hemdbooh  <jf  Spam,  p. 
249 ;  comp.  Idenrs.  Riod.  I  28 ;  Marca,  Bitp.  iL 
18;  Martin,  Hitt  dee  Gaulei,  p.  218;  Florez,  Med. 
iiL  p.  114;  Hionnet,  i.  p.  148.)  [T.  H. D] 

BHODANUS  ('Po«oj'<fi:  RhSne).  The  Rhone 
rises  in  Switzerland,  in  a  glacier  west  of  the  pass  of 
St.  Golhard  and  south  of  the  Galtenetock,  a  moun- 
tun  above  12,000  feet  high.  It  has  a  general 
course,  first  SW.,  then  W.  by  S.  as  far  as  Martigng, 
the  Octodums  of  Caesar  (£.  G.  ill  1).  The  course 
£rom  Mttrttgng  to  the  LcJee  of  Geneva  forms  nesriy 
a  right  angle  with  the  course  of  the  river  above 
Martigmf.  The  length  of  the  valley  through  which 
the  Rhone  flows  to  ti^e  Lake  of  Geneva  is  above  90 
miles.  This  long  valley  calld  Wallis,  or  the  V<d- 
lait,  is  bounded  by  the  highest  Alpine  ranges:  on 
the  north  by  the  Bernese  Alps,  which  contain  the 
largest  continuoDS  mass  of  snow  and  ice  in  the 
Swiss  mountains,  and  on  the  south  by  the  Le- 
ponUan  and  Pennine  Alps,  The  Lake  of  Geneva, 
the  Lacus  Lemannus  of  the  Romans  [Lbmauds], 
which  receives  the  Rhone  at  its  eastern  extremity, 
is  more  than  1200  feet  above  the  surface  of  the 
Mediterranean. 

The  Lake  of  Geneva  lies  in  t)ie  form  of  a  crescent 
between  Switzerhtnd  and  Savoy.  The  convex  part  of 
the  crescent  which  forms  the  north  side  is  above  50 
miles  in  length ;  the  concave  or  southern  side  is  less 
than  50  miles  in  length.  The  widest  part,  which 
is  about  the  middle,  is  8  or  9  miles.  The  great- 
est depth,  which  is  near  some  high  cliSs  on  the 
south  coast,  is  stated  variously  by  different  author^ 
ities,  some  making  it  as  much  as  1000  feet.  The 
Rhone  enters  the  lake  at  the  east  end  a  muddy 
stream,  and  the  water  flows  out  clear  at  the  western 
extremity  past  Geneva,  an  ancient  city  of  the  Al- 
lobroges.     [Geseva.] 

Below  Geneva  the  Rhone  runs  in  a  rapid  course 
and  in  a  SW.  direction  past  Fort  VEcluee.  Fort 
VEdnae  is  at  the  point  described  by  Caesar  (A.  6. 
i.  9)  where  the  Jura  overhangs  the  ooorse  of  the 
Rhone.  [Helvbtii.]  The  river  then  runs  south 
past  Setfuel,  and  making  a  bend  turns  north  again, 
and  flowing  in  an  irregular  western  course  to  Li/on 
(Lngdunnm)  is  joined  there  by  the  Saine,  the 
ancient  Arar  [Abak;  Lvodunum].  The  length 
of  the  course  of  the  Rhone  from  the  Lake  of  Ge- 
neva to  Lyon  is  about  130  miles.  The  SaSne,  as 
Caesar  says,  is  a  slow  river,  but  the  current  is  seen 
very  plainly  under  the  bridges  in  Li/on.  The  Rhone  is 
a  rapid  stream,  and  violent  when  it  is  swelled  by 
the  rains  and  the  waters  from  the  Alpine  regions. 

From  X^on  the  Rhone  Sows  in  a  general  south- 
em  conrse.  Thedirect  distance  is  about  150  miles 
from  Lyon  to  Arlet  (Arelate)  where  the  river  divides 
into  two  large  branches  which  include  the  isle  of 
Cormague,  The  whole  course  of  the  Rhone  from  the 
ice-fields  of  Switzerland  to  the  low  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean  is  above  500  miles. 

The  valley  of  the  Rhone  below  Lgon  it  narrow 
on  the  west  bank  as  for  as  the  junction  of  the  Ar- 
diche,  and  it  is  bounded  by  high,  bare,  and  rocky 
heights.  Some  of  the  hill  singes  are  planted  wiUi 
vines.  All  the  rivera  which  flow  into  the  Rhone 
from  the  highlands  on  the  west  are  small:  they 
are  the  Ardiehe,  Cite,  Gordon  (Vardo),  and  soma 
smaller  streams.     The  left  bank  of  the  Rhone  from 
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Lj/on  downwania  is  genemlly  flat,  but  there  are 
eevenl  parts  where  the  rocks  rise  right  above  the 
water,  and  in  these  places  the  railway  from  l^on 
to  Maneille  is  cut  in  the  rocks  clooe  to  the  river. 
At  St.  Andeol,  a  small  towo  on  the  west  bank  above 
the  Ardiche,  the  pUin  country  begins  on  tho  west 
side  of  the  Rhone.  On, the  east  side  the  liills  are 
seen  in  the  distance.  From  one  of  the  middle-age 
towers  built  on  the  amphitheatre  of  Arle$,  there  is  a 
view  of  the  great  plain  which  lies  all  round  that 
city  to  the  north,'  west,  and  east,  and  stretches  south- 
ward to  the  coast  of  ibe  Mediterranean.  The  two 
large  affluents  of  the  Bhone  on  the  east  side  are  the 
Jiire  (Isara)  and  the  Durance  (Druentia). 

The  Bhone  was  earlier  known  to  the  Greeks  and 
BoDiaus  than  any  other  of  the  large  rivers  of  Western 
Europe.  The  oldest  notices  of  this  river  must  have 
come  from  the  Fhocaeans  and  the  Greeks  of  Mas- 
dlU.  What  Avienus  has  collected  from  some  source 
(Or.  Marit.  623—690)  is  unintelligible.  Pliny 
(iiL  4)  very  absurdly  derives  the  name  Bhodanus 
fnm  a  town  which  be  names  Rhoda;  but  the  name 
Bhodanus  is  older  than  any  city,  and,  like  the  names 
of  other  European  rivers,  it  is  one  of  the  oldest 
memorials  that  we  have  of  the  languages  of  the 
West.  Polybins  (iii.  47)  supposed  that  the  Rhone 
rose  further  east  than  it  does,  but  he  knew  that  it 
flowed  down  a  long  valley  (avXaii')  to  the  west, 
though  he  does  not  mention  the  Lake  of  Geneva, 
Ptolemy  (ii,  10),  the  Utest  of  the  classical  geo- 
graphets,  had  no  exact  notion  of  the  sources  of  the 
Bhone,  though  the  Romans  long  before  his  time 
must  have  known  where  to  look  for  them.  He 
makes  the  sources  of  the  Arar  come  from  the  Alps, 
by  which  the  Jura  is  meant,  and  in  this  statement  and 
what  he  says  of  the  course  of  the  Arar  and  Dubis  he 
may  have  followed  Strabo  (iv.  p.  186),  as  it  has  been 
supposed.  The  blunders  about  the  sources  of  this 
river  are  singular.  Mela  (iii.  3)  mentions  the  Da- 
nubius  and  Rhodanus  among  the  rivers  of  Germany; 
and  in  another  passage  he  says  that  it  rises  not  far 
from  the  sources  of  the  Ister  and  the  Bhenus  (ii.  5). 

There  is  much  difference  in  the  statements  about 
the  number  of  the  mouths  of  the  Bhone.  Tiinaens, 
quoted  by  Strabo  (p.  183),  says  that  there  were 
five  outlets,  for  which  Polybius  reproves  Timaeus, 
and  says  there  were  only  two.  Polybius  (iii.  41) 
names  the  eastern  branch  the  Massaliotic,  Artcmi- 
doma,  as  cited  by  Strabo,  made  five  mouths.  Strabo 
does  not  state  how  many  he  supposed  that  there 
were.  He  says  that  above  the  mouths  of  the  Rhone, 
not  far  from  the  sea,  is  a  lake  called  Stomalimne, 
which  some  make  one  of  the  outlets  of  the  Rhone, 
and  those  particularly  do  who  enumerate  seven  out- 
lets of  the  river.  But  he  shows'  that  this  was  a 
mistaken  opinion.  Caesar  built  ships  at  Arelate 
when  he  was  going  to  besiege  Slassilia,  and  be 
brought  them  down  the  river  to  tliat  city,  and  by 
the  eastern  branch,  as  we  may  assume. 

The  Rhone  was  navigated  by  the  people  on  its 
banks  at  the  time  when  Hannibal  with  his  army 
came  to  cross  it,  and  much  earlier.  Polybius  is  the 
earliest  extant  writer  who  has  given  as  any  precise 
information  about  this  river.  Hannibal  (b.  c.  218) 
crossed  it  at  a  point  above  the  division  of  the  stream, 
and  of  course  higher  than  Aries,  for  we  assume 
that  the  bifurcation  was  not  higher  than  that  city 
in  bis  time,  if  it  ever  was.  (Polyb.  iii,  43.)  He 
probably  crossed  the  river  at  Betmcaire  and  below 
the  junction  of  the  Gordon.     He  then  marched 

-thwards  on  the  eait  aide  of  the  river  to  the  lo- 
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snla.  [Iksitla  Alloukooum.]  Much  has  beed 
written  on  this  passage  of  Polybins  and  <a  Livy 
(xzi.),  who  also  describes  the  same  passage.  (7%) 
March  of  Hannibal  from  the  Rhone  to  the  Alpt, 
by  H.  L.  Long,  Ksq.,  1831 ;  Ukert,  GalUeit,  p.  561, 
&c. :  and  the  modem  writers  quoted  by  each.) 

Pliny  (iii.  4)enumerate$  three  mouths  of  the  Bhone. 
He  calls  the  two  smaller  "  Libyca  "  (if  the  reading  is 
right):  one  of  these  is  the  Hupaniense  os,  which  we 
may  assume  to  be  the  nearest  to  Spain ;  the  other 
is  Metapinnm,  and  the  third  and  largest  is  the 
MassalioL  Some  modem  maps  represent  thne 
mouths  of  the  river.  Ptolemy  (ii.  10)  mentions 
only  a  western  and  an  eastern  mouth,  and  he  makes 
a  mistake  in  placing  the  Fossae  Marianae  [Fossae 
Mabiakab]  west  of  the  western  month.  The 
channels  of  the  Bhone  below  Arks  may  have  been 
clianged  in  some  parts,  even  in  historical  periods,  and 
the  bod  of  the  river  above  ArUs  has  not  always  been 
where  it  is  now.  But  there  is  no  evidence  fur  any 
great  changes  in  the  river's  course  since  the  time 
when  Polybius  wrote,  though  it  is  certain  that  the 
alluvium  brought  down  the  river  most  have  en- 
hirged  the  DeltA  of  the  Bhone. 

The  canal  of  Marius,  which  was  on  the  east  side  of 
the  eastem  outlet  of  the  Bhone,  is  described  under 
Fossa  Marlaha;  and  the  stony  plain  is  described 
under  Lapidei  Campl  [G.  L.] 

BHODANU'SIA.  Pliny  (iiL  4)  menUcos  Bboda 
in  Gallia  Narbonensis  as  a  colony  d  the  Bhodii 
He  places  it  on  the  coast  east  of  Agathe  (■^gde), 
and  says  that  it  gave  the  name  to  the  Rhodanos. 
[Rhoda»[;8.]  Hieronymns,  in  his  Protogue  to  the 
Second  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  co|Heg  Pliny.  This 
may  be  the  place  which  Stephanos  (s.  v.  'PaSnwurla) 
names  Rhodannsia,  and  calls  '  a  city  in  Uassalis;* 
by  which  the  Massiliotio  territory  must  be  meant. 
The  passage  in  Strabo  (iv.  p.  180)  rj)r  M  "Fiiiir 
'A7a9!)i'  Tois,  in  which  he  intends  to  speak  of  one 
of  the  Massiliotic  settlements,  is  corrupt  Casaabai 
(^Comment,  m  Slrai.  p.  83)  sometimes  thought  that 
we  ought  to  read  rj^f  Si  'fiSnr  kbI  'A'yaSJ)'  rsTr, 
Gioskurd  (Sfrab.  Transl.  i.  p.  310)  thinks  that 
Pliny  has  called  this  place  Rhoda  b«»uae  he  con- 
founded it  with  Rhode  or  Bbodns  in  Iberia,  whicli 
he  does  not  mention.  He  observes  that  Scynrnu 
(v,  208),  Stephanua,  and  Sidonius  ApoUinaris  (i 
S)  rightly  name  it  Rhodaniuia;  and  he  has  no  dooM 
that  Strabo  wrote  it  so.  But  it  is  by  no  meaia 
certain  that  Strabo  did  write  it  sa  Grosknrd's  ar- 
gument is  this:  there  never  was  a  towo  Rhoda  in 
Gallia,  and  Strabo  mentions  the  Iberian  Rbode  or 
Rhodns.  Since  then  Strabo  is  acquainted  with  both 
places,  he  has  not  made  a  mistake  hke  Pliny; 
rather  must  we  with  Vossius  (A'ote  on  Mtia,  il  6) 
alter  the  corrupt  "P^  into  'toStwovinar ;  and 
Koray  is  mistaken  in  rejecting 'P^iifaltogetberss 
not  genuine.  We  know  nothing  of  this  Gallic  Rbode 
or  Rhodaousia,  The  place  is  gone  and  has  left  no 
trace.  [G.L.] 

RHODE.     [Rhodaudsia.] 

RHODE  FLUVIUS.     [Saoaris.] 

BHO'DIA  ('PoSia:  £lh.  'PoSitis),  a  tan  d 
Lycia,  situated  in  the  moontains  on  the  north  cC 
Corydallus.  (Steph.  B.S.V.;  PtoL  ▼. a  §  6 :  FlioU 
Cod.  176.)  At  the  time  when  Col.  Leake  wnls 
his  work  on  Asia  Minor  (p.  186)  the  site  of  tiii 
town  was  not  yet  ascertained,  and  Sir  C.  Fdkm 
did  not  examine  the  district;  but  the  inacriptiooi 
which  have  since  been  found  fix  its  site  at  the  plsa 
now  called  Esid  Bissar.    (Spratt  and  tmba,  Tn- 
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tell  m  Ljfcia,  i.  pp.  166,  181.)  Th«  tovn  had  a 
tempk  of  Asclepioii,  and  ita  citizens  are  not  called, 
u  Stephanoa  Bjz.  asserts,  'FoSicu,  bnt  'PoSiaTO- 
Xrroi  or  'PoSiaraAiToi,  whence  it  appears  that  Pliny 
(r.  28)  oorrectly  calls  the  town  Rbodiopolis.  A 
plan  of  the  nameroos  remains  of  this  town  is 
;i?en  br  Sprstt,  according  to  whom  it  was  not 
■Drroanded  by  walls:  the  theatre  stands  nearly  in 
the  centre,  and  is  small,  haring  a  diameter  of  only 
136  feet;  bnt  many  of  the  seats  remain,  and  the 
Issement  of  the  proscenium  is  perfect.  In  the  frcnt 
t(  it  is  a  terrace,  with  seats  along  the  parapet. 
Bonains  of  churches  show  that  the  place  was 
inhabited  in  Christian  times.  There  are  also  traces 
of  an  aqaedttct.  The  town  being  dtaated  on  a 
lofty  emincBCa,  oommands  an  extenstre  southern 
prospect.  [L*  S.J 

BHODlOHnM  REGIO.    [Pbraba.] 

EHO'DIUS  ('PilSwt),  a  rirer  of  Troas,  baring  its 
(oorces  in  Moont  Ida,  a  little  above  the  town  of 
Astjra;  it  Sows  in  anorth- western  direction,  and  after 
passing  by  Astyra  and  Cremaate,  discharges  itself 
into  the  Hellespont  between  Dardanns  and  Abydoa. 
(Ham.  IL  xil  30,  xz.  215;  Hesiod,  Tieoff.  341; 
Strah.  zii.  p.  554,  siii.  pp.  595,  603;  Plin.  v.  33.) 
Strabo  (xiii.  p.  595)  states  that  some  regarded  the 
Bbodins  aa  >  tributary  of  the  Aesepus;  bnt  they 
snut  liaTe  been  mistaken,  as  the  river  is  mentioned 
on  the  coins  of  Dardanns.  (Sestini,  Oeog.  Ntanit. 
f.  39.)  Pliny  (JL  c)  states  that  this  ancient  river 
no  longer  existed;  and  some  modem  miters  identify 
it  with  the  Pydins  mentioned  by  Thneydides  (viii. 
106:  comp.  Hesych.  and  Phavorin.  t.  v.  nutiov). 
Bichter  {Wattfahrtai,  p.  457)  describes  its  present 
condition  as  that  of  a  brook  flowing  into  the  Dar- 
dcmeOet  by  many  mouths  and  marshes.     [L.  S.] 

HHCDOPE  ('Po«<}u),  Herod,  vi.  49 ;  Thuc  ii.  96 ; 
Polyb.  xzxiv.  19;  Strab.  iv.  p.  208,  vii.  pp.  313, 
329,331 ;  He^  ii.  3.  §  2;  Plin.  iii.  39.  iv.  5. s.  17 ; 
Amm.  Marc  xxi.  1 0..§  3 ;  Halchos,  op.  Exc.  de  Ltg. 
Bam.  p.  90),  a  moontain  chain  farming  the  W.  con- 
tinuation of  Haemna,  and  the  frontier  between  Thrace 
and  Macedonia,  of  which  little  more  is  known  than 
the  name.  On  its  desolate  heights,  the  larking 
places  of  the  fierce  Satrae,  was  the  great  MUictaary 
and  onele  of  the  Tbracian  Dionysus.  As  the  Stry- 
moD  took  its  sources  in  Ehodope  (Strab.  viii.  p.  331) 
the  high  ridges  round  Dupnitea  and  Ghiiaieudil 
nust  be  assigned  to  Rhodope,  which  may  roughly  be 
said  to  belong  to  the  central  of  the  three  continuous 
chains,  which  nnder  the  name  of  the  Dapoto  Dagh 
branches  out  to  the  &  of  the  Balkan  (Haemus)  at 
aboat  28°  E.  long.  [E.  B.  J.] 

RHODITNTU  CPo8oii»t/o:  Eth.  ToSoiJktioi),  a 
fortress  on  Mt.  Callidromus,  defending  one  of  the 
passes  to  Thermopylae.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  428;  Liv. 
xxxvi  16,  19;  Steph.  B.  i.v.;  Leake,  Northern 
Ortect,  vnL  it  pp.  10, 62,  64.) 

BUODUS  ('P(iSot:  Etk.  •fittos:  Bhodei),  one  of 
the  chief  iidands  of  the  Aegean,  or  more  properly 
of  that  pert  of  the  Aegean  which  is  called  the 
Carpathian  sea,  about  9  or  10  miles  from  the  coast 
of  Caria.  In  the  earliest  times  it  is  sud  to  have 
borne  the  names  of  Ophinssa(Steph.  B.s.  p.'PoSos), 
Stadia,  Telchinis  (Strab.  xvL  p.  653),  Asteria, 
Aethraea,  Trinacria,  Coiymbia,  Poieesi,a,  Atabyria, 
Macaria,  and  Oloessa.  (Plin.  v.  36.)  It  extends 
fma  south  to  north,  and  is  920  stadia  in  circiun- 
fcnoce  (Stiab.  xiv.  p.  605),  or,  according  to  Pliny, 
125  Boitian  miles,  though  others  reduced  it  to  103. 
Tha  island  is  traversed  from  north  to  scath  by  a 
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chain  of  monntains,  the  higbeat  pomt  of  which  waa 
called  Atabyris  or  Atabyrion,  and  the  towns  were 
all  situated  on  the  coast.  Mount  Atabyris  is  4560 
feet  above  the  levri  of  thi*  sea,  and  on  the  top  of  it 
stood  a  temple  of  Zens  Atabyrius.  Bhodes  was 
believed  to  have  at  one  time  risen  out  of  the  sea, 
and  the  Telchines,  its  most  ancient  inhabitants,  are 
said  to  have  immigrated  from  Crete.  (Pind.  Olymp. 
vii.  23,  &c.;  Plin.  ii.  87;  Aristid.  Orat.  zliii.  p. 
653,  ed.  Dind.;  Strab.  I  c;  Diod.  v.  55.)  Tha 
Telchines,  about  whom  many  fabnlons  stories  are 
related,  are  said  to  have  been  nine  in  nnmber, 
and  their  sister  Halia  or  Amphitrite  became  by 
Poseidon  the  mother  of  six  sons  and  one  daughter, 
Rhodoe,  from  which  in  the  end  the  island  received 
the  name  it  still  bears.  Others,  however,  with 
belter  reason,  derive  the  name  Rhodus  from  ^Hov,  a 
tnse,  for  the  rose  appears  as  a  symbol  on  coins  of  the 
island,  so  that  Rhodns  would  be  "the  island  of 
Knses."  (Eckhel,  vol.  ii.  p.  602;  Sestini,  JVum. 
Vtt.  p.  382.)  These  most  ancient  and  &bu- 
lous  Telchines  are  said  to  have  perished  or  been 
driven  from  the  island  during  an  inundation,  and 
Helios  then  created  a  new  race  of  inhabitants,  who 
were  called  after  him  Heliadae;  they  were  seven  in 
number,  and  became  ancestors  of  seven  tribes,  which 
partly  peopled  Rhodus  itself  and  partly  emigrated 
to  Lesbos,  Cos,  Caria,  and  Egypt.  The  Heliadae 
are  said  to  have  greatly  distingnished  themselves  by 
the  progress  they  made  in  the  sciences  of  astronomy 
and  navigation.  (I^d.  {,  e.  160,  &c.,'  Diod.  v.  56; 
Conon,  A'i»T(i<.47;  Strab.xiv.  p.  654.)  After  this 
various  immigrations  from  foreign  countries  are 
mentioned:  Egyptians  tmder  Danans,  Phoenicians 
under  Cadmus,  Thessalians  and  Carians,  are  each 
said  to  have  furnished  their  contingent  to  the  popu- 
lation of  Rhodes.  Whatever  we  may  think  of  these 
alleged  immigrations,  they  can  have  but  little  af- 
fected the  national  character  of  the  Rhodians,  which 
in  fact  did  not  become  fixed  until  a  branch  of  the 
Doric  race  took  possession  of  the  island,  after  which 
event  the  Doric  character  of  its  inhabitants  became 
thoroughly  established.  Some  Dorians  or  Heracleidae 
appear  to  have  been  settled  there  as  early  as  the 
Trojan  War,  for  the  Heracleid  TIepolemus  is  de- 
scribed as  having  sailed  to  Troy  with  nine  sliipa. 
{IL  ii.  653;  Diod.  iv.  58,  v.  59 ;  ApoUud.  ii.  8.  §  2.) 
After  the  Trojan  War  Aethaemenes,  a  Heracleid 
from  Argos,  led  other  settlers  to  Rhodns.  (Strab. 
xiv.  p  653;  Diod.  xv.  59;  Apollod.  iii.  2.  §  I; 
camp.  Thuc.  vii.  67  ;  Aristid.  Orat.  xliv.  p.  839.) 
After  this  time  the  Rhodians  quietly  developed  the 
reaoorces  of  their  island,  and  rose  to  great  prosperity 
and  aSnence. 

The  three  meet  an(!ient  towns  of  the  island  were 
LiNDCS,  Ialtsus,  and  Camirus,  which  were  be- 
Ueved  to  have  been  fotuded  by  three  grandsons 
of  the  Heliad  Ochimus  bearing  the  same  names, 
or,  according  to  others,  by  the  Heracleid  Tlepo- 
lemns.  (Di^.  iv.  58,  v.  57.)  These  three  towns, 
together  with  Cos.Cnidns,  and  Halicamassus, formed 
what  was  called  the  Doric  hexapolis,  which  had 
its  common  sanctuary  on  the  Triopian  headlsnd 
on  the  coast  of  Caria,  Apollo  being  the  tutelary 
deity  »f  the  confederati(m.  (Herod,  i.  144.)  The 
rapid  progress  made  by  the  Bhodian  towns  at 
a  comparatively  early  period  is  sufficiently  attested 
by  their  colonies  in  the  distant  countries  of  the 
west.  Thus  they  founded  settlements  in  the  Balearic 
islands,  Rhode  on  the  coast  of  Spain,  Faithenope, 
Salapia,  6iii^  and  Sybaris  in  Italy,  and  Gela  in 
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Sieilj;  wfaile  the  anmtriM  neaiw  home  were  not 
oegleeted,  for  Soli  in  CiJicia,  and  Gagae  and  Cory- 
dalla  in  Ljcia,  were  likewise  Rhodian  colixiiee.  Bat 
notwithstanding  this  earlj  application  to  narigation 
and  commerce,  for  which  Rhodes  is  80  admirably 
■itnated  between  the  three  ancient  continents,  the 
Rhodians  were  not  ranked  with  the  great  maritime 
powers  of  Greece.  Herodotns  speaks  of  them  onlj 
as  forming  a  part  of  the  Doric  confederacy,  nor  does 
Thucydides  mention  their  island  more  frequently. 
The  Rhodians,  in  hct,  did  not  attain  to  any  politiod 
eminence  among  the  states  of  Greece  nntU  abont 
B.  c.  408,  when  the  three  ancient  towns  conjointly 
built  the  city  of  Rhodes  at  the  northern  ex- 
tremity of  the  island,  and  raised  it  to  the  rank 
of  a  capitaL  During  the  first  period  of  the  Pe- 
loponnesian  War  the  towns  of  Rhodes  paid  tnbnte 
to  Athens,  and  were  reloctantly  compelled  to 
■enre  against  Syracuse  and  GeU  in  Sicily  (Thnc. 
▼iu  57);  but  in  B.C.  412  they  joined  the  Pelo- 
ponnesians.  The  popular  party  being  favoarable  to 
Athens,  soon  afterwards  attempted  a  reaction,  but  it 
mm  crushed  (Diod.  ziii.  38,  45).  In  B.  c.  396, 
however,  when  Conon  appeared  with  his  fleet  in  the 
waters  of  Rhodes,  the  Rhodians  again  embraced  the 
canse  of  Athens  (Diod.  xiv.  79 ;  Paus.  tL  7.  §  6) ; 
but  the  democracy  which  was  now  established  was 
ill  managed,  and  did  not  last  long;  and  as  early  as 
B.  c.  390,  the  exiled  aristocrats,  with  the  assistance 
of  Sparta,  recorered  their  former  ascendancy.  (Aris- 
tot.  PolU.  T.  4.  2;  Xenoph.  BeOen.  ir.  8.  §  20,  &c; 
Diod.  ziT.  97.)  The  fear  of  Sparta's  growing 
power  once  more  threw  Rhodes  into  the  hands  of  the 
Athenians,  but  soon  after  the  battle  of  Leuctia  a 
change  again  took  -  place ;  at  least  the  Thebans,  in 
B.  a  364,  were  zealously  enga^^  in  sowing  discord 
for  the  parpoee  of  drawing  Rhodes,  Chios,  and  By- 
santium  over  to  their  own  side.  During  the  Social 
War,  from  b.  c.  357  to  355,  the  Rhodians  were  ur- 
rayed  against  Athens,  being  instigated  by  the  dynast 
of  Csria  and  his  successor  Artemisia.  But  as  they 
became  alarmed  by  the  growing  power  of  the  Carian 
dynasty,  they  solicited  the  protection  of  Athens 
through  the  eloquence  of  Demosthenes.  (Demoe. 
de  Libert  Rhodior.')  The  form  of  goremment 
throughout  this  period  was  oligarchical,  which  ac- 
counts for  the  insolent  conduct  of  Hegesllochos,  as 
described  in  Athenaens  (z.  p.  444).  Rhodes  fur- 
nished Darius,  the  last  king  of  Persia,  with  one  of 
his  bravest  and  ablest  generals  in  the  person  of 
Memnon,  who,  if  he  had  had  the  sole  direction  of 
afiirs,  might  have  checked  the  victorious  career  of 
Alexander,  and  saved  the  Persian  empire.  But  as 
it  was,  Rhodes,  like  the  rest  of  Greece,  lost  its  inde- 
pendence, and  received  a  Macedonian  garrison  (Curt. 
iv.  5).  The  expulsion  of  this  garrison  after  the 
death  of  Alexander  was  the  beginning  of  a  glorious 
epoch  in  the  history  of  Rhodes;  for  daring  the  wars 
against  the  successors  of  Alexander,  and  especially 
during'  the  memorable  siege  of  the  city  of  Rhodes 
by  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  the  Rhodians  gained  the 
highest  esteem  and  regard  from  all  the  surrounding 
princes  and  nations.  During  the  period  which  then 
followed,  down  to  the  overthrow  of  the  Macedonian 
monarchy,  Rhodus,  which  kept  np  iViendly  relations 
with  Rome,  acted  a  very  prominent  part,  and  ex- 
tended its  dominion  over  a  portion  of  the  oppoeite 
coasts  of  Caria  and  Lycia — a  territory  which  is  hence 
often  called  the  Tltpaia  tSk  'PoSlay  [Peraea]  — 
and  over  several  of  the  neighbouring  islands,  such  as 
Casos,  Carpathas,  Teles,  and  Cluloe.    After  the 
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defeat  of  Penens  the  Romans  deprived  the  Shodlsia 
of  a  great  amount  of  territory  and  power,  under  tbe 
pretext  that  they  had  supported  Macednia;  bit 
tbe  anger  of  Rnne  was  propitiated,  and  in  the  nr 
against  Mithridates  the  Rhoilians  defsnded  them- 
selves manfully  against  the  Pontian  king.  During 
the  civil  war  between  Caesar  and  Pompey  they 
sided  with  the  former,  and  their  adherence  to  him 
led  them,  after  his  death,  to  resist  Cassias;  but  the 
republican,  after  defeating  them  in  a  naval  engage- 
ment, entered  the  city  of  Rhodes  by  fime,  and 
having  pnt  to  death  the  leaders  of  the  hostile  party, 
carried  off  all  tlie  public  property,  even  the  ofleriiigs 
and  ornaments  of  the  temples  (Appian,  BtB.  Ci*. 
iv.  72;  Pint.  BnU.  30;  Dion  Cass,  xlrii.  33). 
This  calamity  in  B.  c  43  broke  tlie  power  of  tits 
Rhodians,  but  it  still  remained  one  of  the  great 
seats  of  learning.  Tiberius,  bdbre  his  accessioii  to 
the  imperial  throne,  resided  at  Rhodes  fbr  seven! 
years.  The  emperor  Claadius  deprived  it  of  iS 
political  independence  (Di<m  Cass.  Ix.  24);  bnt  al- 
though he  afterwards  restored  its  liberty,  it  was  at 
all  times  a  very  precarious  possession,  being  takes 
away  and  given  back  as  cireiunstances  or  the  caprices 
of  the  emperors  suggested  (Tac  Jim.  xiL  58; 
comp.  Suet.  Vap.  8;  Entrap,  vii.  13).  In  the 
arrangements  of  Constantine,  Rhodus,  like  other  is- 
lands, belonged  to  the  Provincia  Insolartmi,  of  which 
it  was  the  metropolis  (Hierocles,  p.  685,  &c.) 
During  the  middle  ages  it  continued  to  enjoy  a  cud- 
siderable  degree  of  prosperity,  and  was  the  last  place 
in  Western  Asia  that  yielded  to  the  Hohammedaiis. 
The  great  prosperity  which  the  Rhodians  enjo^rd 
during  the  h^  period  of  their  history  was  owing  is 
the  first  place  to  their  extensive  navigation  and 
commerce,  and  in  the  second  to  their  political  insti- 
tutions. In  respect  to  the  former  they  were  parti- 
cnlarly  favoured  by  the  situation  of  theur  islsod, 
and  during  the  Macedonian  and  Roman  periods  so 
Greek  state  could  rival  them  in  the  extent  and 
organisation  of  their  commerce;  their  sailofs  wen 
regarded  as  the  best,  and  their  laws  reUting  to  na- 
vigation were  thought  models  worthy  of  being 
adopted  by  the  Romans.  The  form  of  govemineDt 
of  the  Rhodians  was  mdeed  founded  npcn  a  popular 
basis,  bnt  their  democracy  was  tempered  by  an  sd- 
miztare  of  oligarchy.  Such  at  least  we  6od  it 
daring  the  Macedonian  period,  at  a  time  when  the 
ancient  Doric  institntions  had  given  way  to  a  form 
of  government  more  suited  to  the  actiial  drcnm- 
stances.  (Strab.  zii.  p.  675,  ziv.  p.  652 ;  Cie.  di 
KtPtdiL  i.  31:  Dion  Chrys.  Orat  zxzi.;  AiisUd. 
Orat.  zliv.  p.  831.)  The  sovereign  power  belonged 
to  the  assembly  of  the  people,  which  had  the  final 
decision  of  everything;  but  nothing  was  brought 
before  it  which  had  not  previously  been  discussed  by 
the  senate  or  ^vX^.  (Polyb.  xvi  35,  zxiil  3, 
zzvii.  6,  zzviii.  15.  xziz.  5;  Cic.  de  S»  PM  m. 
35.)  The  executive  was  in  the  hands  of  two  ma- 
gistratee  called  wpurdycis,  each  of  whom  governed 
fur  six  months  in  the  year  as  ep<Hiynins.  Kext  to 
these,  the  admirals  (vaiiaf>xai)  possessed  the  most 
extensive  power.  Other  officers  are  mentioned  in 
inscriptions,  but  their  character  and  fhnotkHis  are 
often  veryoncertain.  The  Rhodian  cmstitatian  had 
its  safest  foundation  in  the  character  and  habits  of 
the  people,  who,  although  the  vicinity  of  Asia  had  a 
considerable  influence  and  created  a  love  of  splen- 
dour and  luxury,  yet  preserved  many  of  their  an- 
cient Doric  peculiarities,  such  as  earnestness,  per- 
severance, vaJour,  and  patriotism,  combined  with  an 
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Mtire  leal  for  litemtare,  philosophy,  and  art.  The 
iiteUectnal  activity  maintained  itself  in  Rhodes 
looK  after  it  had  died  away  in  moat  other  ports  of 
Greece. 

■  The  island  of  Rhodes,  vbich  appears  even  in  the 
(•rliest  traditions  as  extremely  wealthy  (Horn.  Ik 
u.  670;  Find.  Obfmp.  viL  49;  Philoatr. /maj.  ii. 
S7),  is  in  many  parts  indeed  rough  and  rocky,  espe- 
dalij  the  coast  near  the  city  of  Rhodes,  and  the 
district  aboQt  Lindas,  hut  on  the  whole  it  was  ex- 
tremely fertile:  its  wine,  dried  raisins  and  figs,  were 
much  esteemed,  and  its  saffron,  oil,  marble,  achate, 
ipongea,  and  fi^h,  are  often  spoken  of.  The  most 
important  prodnctions  of  Rhodlan  indnstry  were 
ships,  arms,  and  military  engines.  Besides  the 
places  already  mentioned,  the  ancients  notice  Ixia 
iod  Hnaayriom,  two  forts  in  the  south,  and  a  place 
called  Achaia. 

By  br  the  most  important  place  was  the  city  of 
Bhodns  at  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  the  isknd. 
It  was  bnilt  in  B.  c  408  upon  a  regular  plan  formed 
by  the  architect  Hippodamns,  the  same  who  built 
the  walls  of  Peiraeeos.     (Strab.  xiv.  p.  654;  Died. 
xix.  45,  zx.  83 ;  Harpoaat  (.  v.;  'limSd)um.')   It 
was  ooosttncted  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre 
rising  from  the  coast,  and  was  protected  by  strong 
vails  and  towers,  while  nattue  provided  it  with  two 
excellent  harbonra.    The  acropolis  rose  at  the  sonth- 
veatem  extremity,  and  on  the  slope  of  it  was  the 
theatre.     According  to  Strabo,  Rhodns  surpassed  all 
other  cities  for  the  beauty  and  convenience  of  its 
ports,  streets,  walls,  and  public  edifices,  all  of  which 
were  adorned  with  a  profusion  of  works  of  art  both 
ii  painting  and  sculpture.     The  principal  statues 
wen  in  the  temple  of  Dionysus  and  the  gymnasium ; 
but  the  most  extraordinary  statue,  which  is  de- 
scribed as  one  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the  ancient 
worM,  was  the  brazen  statue  of  Helios,  commonly 
called  the  Colossus  of  Rhodes.     It  was  the  work  of 
Cham  c^  Lindus,  who  employed  upon  its  execn- 
tioo  twelve  years.     It  cost  300  talents,  and  was 
TOeobita  in  height:  its  gigantic  size  may  be  in- 
ferred from  the  fitct  that  few  men  were  able  to 
encompass  one  of  its  thumbs  with  their  arms.  (Plin. 
xxxiv.  18;  Strab.  I.  e.)    The  Coloesns  stood  at  the 
entiaaee  of  one  of  the  ports,  bat  the  statement  that 
it  stood  astride  over  the  entrance,  and   that  the 
largest  ships  couM  sail  between  its  legs,  is  in  all 
probability  a  mere  fable.     It  was  overthrown  by  an 
eanhquake,  56  years  after  its  erection,  that  is,  in 
B.  a  S24,  m  according  to  others  a  few  years  later. 
Ptolemy  promised  the  Rhodians,  among  other  things, 
3000  talenta  for  its  restoration  (Polyb.  v.  89),  but 
it  is  said  not  to  have  been  attempted  in  consequence 
of  an  oracle(Strab.  L  c).  Later  authorities,  however, 
speak  of  it  as  standing  erect:  the  emperor  Com- 
modoa  is  sud  to  have  ordered  his  own  host  to  be 
pot  npou  it;  and  Cedrenns  relates  that  a  king  of  the 
Saracens   sold  the  fragments  to  a  merchant  who 
employed  upwards  of  900  camels  to  carry  them 
away.    Notwithstanding  the  great  splendour  of  the 
city,  the  number  of  its  inhabitants  does  not  appear 
to  hare  been  very  great,  for  during  the  siege  of 
Demetrius  Foliorcetes  no  more  than  6000  citizens 
capable  of  bearing  arms  are  mentioned.     (Diod.  xx. 
84.)    But  Rhodus  has  nevertheless  produced  many 
men  of  eminence  in  philosophy  and  literature,  such 
as   Panaetins,    Stratocles,  Andronicus,    Eudemus, 
Hiennymua,   Peisander,   Simmias,  and  Aristides ; 
while  Paeeidooias,  Dionysins  Thrax,  and  Apollonius, 
nmauied  tlie  Bhodian,  resided  in  the  island  for  a 
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considerable  time.  The  present  tovra  of  Rhodes 
contains  very  few  remains  of  the  ancient  Greek  city. 
(Compk  P.  D.  Paulsen,  Deteryiiio  Modi  Maced. 
Aetate,  GSttiogen,  1818;  H.  Rest,  Rhodiu,  em 
But.  Arch.  Fragment.  Altona,  1823;  Th.  Menge, 
Vorgesclachte  von  IVuxiiu,  Coin,  1827 ;  Rotticr, 
Dtteript.  da  Momanmts  de  Bhoda,  Bmxelles, 
1828;  Ross,  Reisea  auf  dm  Griech.  lutein,  iii.  pp. 
70 — 113,  which  contains  a  good  account  of  the 
middle-age  hbtory  and  the  present  condition  of  the 
island  and  city  with  maps  and  plans;  Seatini,  MoK. 
Keep.  91.)  [L-S.] 


com  OF  KH0DU8. 

RHODUSSA,  an  island  off  the  southern  coast  of 
Caria,  near  the  entrance  of  the  port  of  Panormns. 
(Plin.  T.  35  ;  Stadiaim.  Mar.  Mag.  p.  248,  where 
the  name  is  vrritten  "Panovati)  It  is  marked  in 
modem  charts  by  the  name  of  Limota  or  Kam- 
gaah.  [L.  S.] 

RHODUSSAE,  a  group  of  small  islands  in  the 
Propontis,  south  of  Pityussa,  is  mentioned  only  by 
Pliny  (t.  44).  [L.  S.] 

SHOE  CP^),  a  place  on  the  coast  of  Bithynia, 
20  stadia  to  the  east  of  Calpe,  on  a  steep  promon- 
tory, contained  a  road  fit  only  for  small  vessels. 
( Arrian,  Per^L  P.  £.  p.  13 ;  Anonym.  Per^l.  P.  B. 
p.  3.)  [LS.] 

RHOETACES.     [Albania,  p.  89,  b.] 

RHOETEUM  (t^  'Po(t«ioi'  or  'Poi'tioi'  txpav),  a 
promontory,  or  rather  a  rocky  headland,  running  ont 
in  several  points  in  Mysia  or  Troas,  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Hellespont,  north  of  Uion ;  it  contained  a 
small  town  of  the  same  name  situated  on  an  emi- 
nence. The  place  is  very  often  mentioned  by  the 
ancients.  (Herod,  vii.  43  ;  Scylsx,  p.  35  ;  Strab. 
xiii.  p.  595 ;  Steph.  B.  «.  «. ;  Pomp.  Mela,  L  18  ; 
Plin.  T.  33 ;  Thucyd.  ir.  52,  viiL  101 ;  Apollon. 
Rhod.  i.  929;  Tryphiod.  216  ;  Virg.  ^en.  vi.  595 ; 
Liv.  xxxvii.  37.)  The  promontory  is  now  called 
Intepek,  and  the  site  of  the  ancient  town  is  believed 
to  be  occnjaed  by  PaUo  Castro,  near  the  village 
of  It-gkebiut.  (Richter,  Wallfairten,  p.  475  ; 
Leake,  Alia  Minor,  p.  275.)  [L.  S.] 

RHOGANA  CFAyaya,  Ptol.  vi.  8.  §  7;  Marcian, 
Per^  i.  §  28,  ed.  Milller),  a  small  place  on  the 
coast  of  Carmania,  between  the  promontories  of 
Carpella  and  Alambater.  It  is  perhaps  the  same 
phice  as  the  Gogana  of  Arrian.    [Gooaka.]     [  V.] 

RHOGANDATSI  ('PoTOj'Jai'oT,  Ptol.  vii.  4.  §  9), 
a  tribe  of  ancient  CegUm,  at  the  southern  end  of  the 
island.  Ptolemy  mentions  that  in  this  part  of  the 
island  were  the  best  pastures  for  the  elephants, 
which  is  the  case,  too,  at  the  present  time.    [V.] 

RHOGE  (^VtinO,  an  island  off  the  coast  of 
Lycia,  not  far  from  the  entrance  of  the  Phoenicns 
Portus.  (Plin.  T.  35;  Steph.  B.  a.  r.;  Staditum. 
Mar.  Mag.  §§  217,  218,  where  it  is  called  Rhope, 
•p<iirD.)  [L.  S.] 

RHO'GONIS  CPbtokij,  Arrian,  Ind.  c.  39),  a 
river  of  ancient  Perais,  which  flows  into  the  Persian 
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Onlf  in  lat.  SO"  2(y,  long.  48»  85'  E.  It  wm  litth 
better  than  a  torrent,  and  i«  now  doubtless  marked 
by  the  present  Bmder-rik.  Ptolemy,  (vi.  4.  §  2) 
and  Ammianns  (zxiii.  6)  call  it  Rboeomanis  ('?»- 
Tofutfis),  and  Harcianos  (^Per^L  i.  §  24,  ed  Miiller) 
RhoKomanias  Q'Poyoiiinot').  (Vincent,  ToL  i.  p. 
401 :  Therenot,  T.  p.  535.)  [V.] 

BHOSCOPUS  ('Pafficifirovt),  a  place  on  the 
coast  of  Pamphyiia,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Ce- 
■tras,  is  mentioned  only  in  the  Stadiaamus  (§§  199, 
200>  [L.  S.] 

RHOSOLOGIACUM  or  RHOSOLOGIA  ('PcHro- 
Xo^la),  a  small  place  in  the  coantry  of  the  Teuto- 
safres  in  Galatia,  on  the  road  from  Ancyra  to  Cae- 
sareia  Mazaca,  not  fkr  from  the  river  Halys.  (/(. 
Ant  pp.  143,  206  ;  PtoL  r.  4.  §  8,  where  Bome 
read  'OfovoKayla  ct  'OpoaoXtcyioKof ;  It.  Bierot. 
f.  575,  where  it  is  called  Rosolodiacum.)    [L.  S.] 

RHOSUS.     [Issus.] 

BHOXOLA'NI.    [Koxoijuti.] 

BHUANA  CPowka  al.  "Vigaya  /SoirfXtwr),  an 
bland  town  of  Arabia,  placed  by  Ptolemy  (ri.  7. 
6  33)  in  long.  87°,  lat.  22°.  Apparently  not  far 
distant  from  the  SW.  bay  of  the  Penicm  Gulf,  and 
on  the  iiTer  Lar.  [G.  W.] 

RHOBON,  RHUDON  CPouSwoi  M.,  Ptol.  iiL 
5.  §  2;  'PouiSfot  Ik8.,  Marcian.  Heracl.  Perg>L 
%  39,  ed.  MDUer),  a  river  of  European  Sarmatia 
which  took  its  sonrce  in  the  Alani  Montes  and 
discharged  itself  into  the  Venedlcns  Sinus.  Scba- 
iarik  (Slav.  Alt.  vol.  L  p.  497)  has  identified  it 
with  the  DSita,  which,  taking  a  direction  generally 
W.,  falls  into  the  Guff  qfRlga  below  Fori  Dana- 
muade,  after  a  course  of  655  miles.  This  same 
ethnologist  connects  the  mythic  Eridanos,  and  the 
trees  that  wept  amber,  with  the  Rhudon  of  Mar- 
cian (Rhnbon  appears  to  be  a  corrupted  form), 
■which  Sabinus,  a  commentator  upon  Virgil,  a-  d. 
1544,  calls  Rhodanus.  Theamber  could  be  brought 
by  land,  or  by  water  from  the  coasts  where  it  was 
collected  to  the  Dma,  and  thence  by  boats  con- 
veyed to  the  Borysthenes  and  the  coasts  of  the 
Enxine.  The  name  "  Eri-danus,"  closely  con- 
nected with  Rhodanus,  is  composed  of  the  words 
"  Rha"  and  "  Don,"  roots  which,  in  several  of  the  In- 
do-European languages,  signify  "  water,'  "  river,"  as 
for  instance  in  "  Rha,"  tlie  old  name  for  the  Volga, 
and  Danubius,  Tanais,  Danapris,  Danastris,  and 
the  like.  [E.  B.J.] 

BHUBRICATXJS  ('Poi/JjidtaToi,  Ptol.  iv.  3.  §  5), 
a  river  of  Numidia,  the  same  as  the  Ubds  of  the 
Pent.  Tab.,  which  flowed  5  M.P.to  the  £.  of  Hippo 
Regius,  now  called  the  Saboute  (Barth,  Watider- 
ungen.  p.  70).  [E.  B.  J.] 

RHU'DIAE  or  RU'DIAE  ("Poi/Jlo,  PtoL ; 'PwJJoi, 
Strab.:  £tA.  Rudinus:  Rugge),  an  ancient  city  of 
the  Salentines,  in  the  interior  of  the  Roman  province 
of  Calabria,  and  in  tlie  immediate  vicinity  of  Lnpiae 
(Lecee).  (Strab.  vi. p.281 :  Ptol. iii.  1.  §  76.)  Strabo 
calls  it  a  Grtek  city  (wi\ts  'EAXqWi);  but  we  have 
no  other  indication  of  this  fact,  and  all  the  othrr 
notices  we  fiiul  of  it  would  lead  us  to  infer  that  it 
was  a  native  Salentine  or  Messapian  town.  Under 
the  Romans  it  appears  to  have  enjoyed  municipal 
rank  (an  inscription  has  "  Municipcs  Rudini,"  Orell.' 
3858) ;  but  in  other  respects  it  was  a  place  of  little 
importance,  and  derived  its  sole  celebrity  from  the 
circumstance  of  its  being  the  birthplace  of  the  poet 
Ennius.  (Strab.  /.  e.  Mel.  ii.  4.  §  7 ;  Sil.  Ital.  zii. 
393 ;  Cic  de  Or.  iii.  42.)  That  author  is  repeatedly 
termed  a  Calabrian  (Hor.  Conn.  iv.  8;  Ovid.  A.  A. 
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iii.  409;  Sil.  Ital.  {.  c;  Acron,  ad  Bar.  L  c),  and 
these  passages  confirm  the  accuracy  of  Ptken;, 
who  assigns  Rhndiae  to  the  Salentines,  and  therefm 
to  tlie  Calabrians  according  to  the  Roman  uk  (f  the 
name.  Pliny  and  Mela,  on  the  contrary,  emunente 
Budiae  among  the  towna  of  the  Pedicnli  together 
with  Barium  and  Egnatia,  and  the  latter  anther  ex- 
pressly excludes  it  from  CaUbria  (Plin.  iii.  1 1.  a  16; 
Mel.  L  c).  But  it  seems  impossible  to  ncoocile  this 
statement  with  that  of  Strabo,  who  places  it  neir 
Lupiae,  in  the  interior  of  the  peninsula,  or  with  the 
actual  situation  of  Rndise,  which  is  clearlyatcotaioed 
at  a  place  still  called  A«^e,thongh  now  uninhabited, 
about  a  mile  from  Lecce,  where  the  inscription  abon 
cited  was  discovered,  ts  well  as  several  others  in  the 
Messapian  dialect,  and  many  vases  and  other  objects 
of  antiquity.  The  identity  of  this  place  with  the 
municipal  town  of  Rndiae  can  therefore  admit  of  no 
doubt  ;  nor  is  there  any  reason  to  question  the  bet 
that  this  was  also  the  birthplace  of  Ennins :  but 
considerable  confusion  has  arisen  from  the  nwntioa 
in  tbo  Tabula  of  a  place  called  "  Rudae,'  which  it 
places  1 2  miles  W.  of  Rubi,  on  the  road  to  Caiinaiam. 
As  this  place  would  have  been  within  the  limits  of 
the  Pedicnli  or  Penoetii,  it  has  been  supposed  by 
some  writers  to  be  the  same  with  the  Rudiae  of  Pliny 
and  Mela,  and  therefore  the  birthplace  of  Ennitts ; 
but  the  chums  of  itugge  to  this  distinction  appear 
unqnestionable.  (Galateo,  de  Sit  lapgg.  p.  77;  Bo- 
manelli,  vol.  ii.  pp.  93 — 102;  Mommsen,  Untir 
ItaL  DiaUHe,  p.  58.) 

The  Rudae  or  Rudiae  of  the  Tabula,  which  is 
otherwise  quite  unknown,  must  have  been  sitoated 
somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  modem 
Andna.  [E.H.R] 

RHUS.     [MEOAiu,p.3l3,b.] 

RUU'SIUM  ('Poicior,  Anna  Comn.  vil  pp.  210^ 
215),  a  town  in  Thrace  on  the  road  from  Sirscellae 
to  Aenos.     Now  Rutioi.  [T.  H.  D.] 

EHUTUPIAE     [Edtopiak.] 

RHY'MMICl  MONTES  ('Pv/u^«4  gp,,  PtoLvi 
14.  §§  4,  10,  1 1),  a  mountain  chain  of  Asiatic  Sar- 
matia,  of  which  no  nearer  indicatiaa  can  be  given 
than  that  it  belongs  to  the  great  meridian  chsiin,<r 
rather  assemblage  of  nearly  parallel  moontain  chains, 
of  the  UraL 

The  river  Rhtmxcs  ('Pti/u^r  wora^r,  Ptol  vi. 
14.  §§  2,  4),  which  baa  been  a  eon  puzzle  to  geo- 
gra[^ers,  took  its  source  in  these  mountains  and 
discharged  itself  into  the  Caspian  between  the  Bhs 
(Volga)  and  the  Daiz  (UnU).  In  the  present 
day  there  is,  W.  of  the  embouchure  of  the  Cral 
to  the  great  delta  of  the  Volga,  only  one  small 
stream  which  reaches  the  Caspian,  under  the  name 
of  the  Naryn  Chora  (Goebel,  Rnte  tn  die  Step- 
pen,  vol  ii.  p.  342).  This  river  is  probably  the 
Rbymmus  of  Ptolemy.  (Humboldt,  Ant  Centrak, 
vol.  ii.  p.  187.)  [E.aj.] 

RHY'NDACUS  CPiwBeutiis),  an  important  rirer 
in  the  province  of  Uellespontns,  which  has  its  sooites 
at  the  foot  of  Mount  Olympus  in  Phrygia  Epictetas, 
near  the  town  of  Azani.  (Scylax,  p.  35 ;  Plin.  v. 
40 ;  Pomp.  MeU,  i.  19 ;  Surah.  ziL  p.  576.)  Ac- 
cording to  Pliny,  it  was  at  one  time  called  Lycos, 
and  had  its  origin  in  the  lake  of  Miletopdis  ;  bot 
this  notion  is  incorrect  The  river  flows  at  fiist  in 
a  north-western  direction,  fanning  the  boundaiy  be- 
tween Mysia  and  Bithynia,  through  the  Uke  of 
ApoUonia,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Miletopelis 
receives  the  river  Megistus,  and  dischaiges  itself 
into  the  Propontis  oppoeite  the  island  of  Bcslicoi. 
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The  Sehtdiast  on  Apollonias  Rhodios  (i.  1 165)  Btat«8 
that  in  latrr  tiinee  the  RhTsdacos,  after  receiving 
the  vateis  of  the  Megistti.i,  vas  itself  called  Me- 
gistns;  bat  Euatathios  (ad  Horn.  II.  xiii.  771)  aa- 
•ures  u  that  in  his  time  it  still  bore  the  name  of 
Khjndacaa.  According  to  Valerius  Flaccns  (iii. 
35)  ita  jelloir  waters  were  discernible  in  the  sea  at  a 
grcatdistancefroin  its  mouth.  In  b.  c.  73  Lucnllos 
gained  a  victory  over  Mithridates  on  the  banks  of 
this  liver.  (Pint.  Lue.  11;  camp.  Polyb.  v.  17; 
PtoL  ▼.  1.  §§  4,  8  ;  Steph.  B.  (.  v.)  The  RhTn- 
dacns  is  now  called  Lupad,  and  after  its  union  with 
the  Hegiatna  (SimighiHi)  it  bears  the  name  of  Mo- 
ittlidtk  or  Uiailitza.  (See  Hamilton'a  Raearehet, 
L  p.  8a  *c.)  [L.  S.] 

KHYPES  CP^Fet,  "Pifiroi,  Steph.  B,  ».  v.:  £&. 
'fitji.  "Pinroj),  a  city  of  Achaia,  30  stadia  W.  of 
Aegium,  was  originally  one  of  the  twelve  Achaean 
cities.  It  had  ceased  to  be  a  member  of  the  League 
in  the  time  of  Polybins,  who  mentions  Leontium  in 
its  place.  Bhjpes,  however,  continued  to  exist  down 
to  the  time  of  Angnstus;  but  this  emperor  trans- 
ferred its  inhabitants  to  Patrae,  and  its  territory 
fPwft,  or  4  'Pinruc^)  was  divided  between  Aeginm 
and  Phane.  Ita  rains  were  seen  by  Pausanias  at 
a  short  distance  from  the  main  road  from  Aeginm 
toPatne.  We  learn  from  Strabo  that  this  town 
was  mentioned  by  Aeschylos  as  xtpawlas  'POnas^ 
or  "  Rhypes  stricken  by  the  thunderbolt."  It  was 
the  birthplace  of  Myscellus,  the  founder  of  Croton. 
(Herod.  L  US;  Pans.  vii.  6.  §  1,  vii.  18.  §  7,  vii. 
23.  §  4;  Strab.  viii.  pp.  386,  387.)  In  the  terri- 
toiy  of  Kbypes  there  was  a  demus  called  Leco- 
TROx  (AnicTpov,  Strab.  p.  387),  and  also  a  sea- 
port named  Erineum  ('E^u'c^i',  or  'EpwAs  >iJitfy>), 
which  is  mentioned  by  Thucydides,  and  which  is 
described  by  Paasanias  as  60  stadia  iiom  Aeginm. 
(Thac.  vii.'34;  Paus.  vii.  22.  §  10;  Plin.  iv.  6.) 

The  geographers  of  the  French  Commission  place 
Bhypes  at  scane  mina  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river 
Tliolo,  where  it  issuea  into  the  plain ;  and  the  dis- 
tance d  the  position  on  the  Thoh  from  VoitiUa 
(Aegimn)  is  that  which  Pansaniaa  assigns  as  the 
interval  between  Aegium  and  Rhypes.  But  Leake, 
thinking  it  highly  improbable  that  two  of  the  chief 
cities  at  Achaia  should  have  been  only  30  stadia 
from  each  other,  suspects  the  accuracy  of  Pansanias 
w  his  text,  as  to  the  dintance  between  Rhypes  and 
Aegimn.  He  accordingly  places  Rhypes  further 
W.  on  the  banks  of  the  river  of  Salmendo,  and 
■npimes  Erineum  to  have  been  its  port  and  to  have 
been  sitnated  immediately  above  it  at  the  harbour 
of  ZoniM  The  position  of  LamMri  answers  very 
well  to  that  of  Erineum ;  but  the  reason  given  by 
Leake  does  not  appear  sufficient  for  rejecting  the 
npreaa  statement  of  Pansanias  as  to  the  distance 
betweeo  Aeginm  and  Rhypes.  (Leake,  Pdopotme- 
noco,  p.  408,  seq. ;  comp.  Cortius,  Pefepomesof, 
WL  i.  p.  458,  seq.) 

BHY'TIUM  (•PuTioi',  Steph.  B. ;  Plin.  it.  20:  Etk. 
tvntis),  a  town  of  Crete  which  Homer  (71  ii.  648) 
cooples  with  Fhaestns  aa  "  well-peopled  cities."  The 
city  belonged  to  the  Gortynians  (Strab.  x.  p.  479; 
Nonnus,  Dionyt.  xiii.  233.)  The  corrupt  reading 
■PnSiiini  in  Steph.  B.  (/>.  r.  i-niKtu)  should  be 
onended  into  'Wniov.  (Hiick,  /Treto,  vol.  i.  p. 
41 1.)  The  city  most  have  existed  somewhere  on  or 
oloee  to  the  route  which  leads  from  Katteliand  to 
Haghbu  Dhfhx ;  bat  Pashley  (Crete,  vol.  i.  p.  293) 
oonld  find  no  vestiges  of  antiquity  in  the  neighboar- 
^""i-  [E.  B.  J.] 
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BIBLAH  (yoMXain),  a  city  "  in  the  land  of 
Hamath,"  where  Jehoahaz  or  Shallnm  was  cast 
into  chains  by  Pharaoh  Necho,  and  where  Nebuchad- 
nezzar subsequently  gave  judgment  on  Zedekiah. 
(2  Kingt,  xxiii.  S.**,  xxv.  6.)  We  find  Nebuchad. 
nezzar  there  again,  after  an  interval  of  ten  years, 
when  the  last  remnant  was  carried  captive  and  slain 
there.    (Jtrem.  Hi.  27.)  [G.  W.] 

RICCIACUM,  in  North  Gallia.  The  Table  has 
a  road  from  Divodumm  (^Meiz)  to  Augusta  Tre- 
virorum  (Trier).  From  Divodumm  to  Camnusca 
is  xiii.,  from  Carannsca  to  Ricciacnm  x.,  and  from 
Ricciacmn  to  Augusta  x.  D'Anville  guessed  Ric- 
ciacnm to  be  Semich  on  the  Motel  ,■  but  it  is  only 
a  guess.  There  is  evidently  an  error  in  the  Table 
in  the  distance  between  Divodnrum  and  Riceiacum, 
which  is  a  great  deal  too  much.  The  geographers 
have  handled  .this  matter  in  variona  ways.  [Ca- 
KANUSCA.]  (See  also  Ukert,  Gallien,  p.  512,  and 
the  note.)  [G.  L.] 

RICINA.  I.  (Eth.  Ricinenns:  Ru.  near  Jfa- 
cerata),  a  municipal  town  of  Picennm,  situated  on 
a  hill  above  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Potentia 
(Potema),  abont  15  miles  from  the  sea.  Pliny  is 
the  only  geographer  that  mentions  it  (iii.  13.  s.  18); 
hat  the  "  ager  Ricinensis  *  is  noticed  also  in  the 
Liber  Coloniamm  (p.  226),  and  we  learn  from  an 
inscription  that  it  received  a  colony  under  the  em- 
peror Severus,  and  assumed  in  consequence  the  title 
of  "  Colonia  Helvia  Eidna"  (OrelL  Inter.  915; 
Cluver.  lial.  p.  739.)  Its  ruins  are  still  visible, 
and  include  the  remains  of  a  theatre  and  other 
buildings.  They  are  situated  about  3  miles  from 
Macerata,  and  6  from  Secemati,  which  has  preserved 
the  traces  of  the  ancient  name,  though  it  does  not 
occupy  the  ancient  site.  (Holsten.  Kot  ad  Cluver. 
p.  1 37.)  The  Tabula  correctly  places  it  at  a  distance 
of  12  miles  irom  Septempeda  (&  Severino.)  (TtJ>. 
Peat) 

2.  A  small  town  on  the  coast  of  Ligaria,  men- 
tioned only  in  the  Tabala,  which  places  it  on  the 
coast  to  the  £.  of  Genoa.  It  is  commonly  identified 
with  Recco,  a  town  about  12  miles  from  Getaa,  but 
the  Tabula  givea  the  distance  as  only  7,  so  that  the 
identification  is  very  doubtful.  (T<A.  Ptul.;  Geogr. 
Rav.  iv.  32.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

RICINA  ("Piicfro.  Ptol  u.  2.  §  11),  one  of  the 
Ebudae  insulae  or  Hebridei.  [T.  U.  D.] 

RIDUNA,  one  of  the  islands  off  that  part  of  the 
Gallic  coast  which  was  occupied  by  the  Annorio 
states.  As  the  Marit.  Itin.  mentions  Causarea 
(Jertey),  Samia  (Guemiey),  and  Riduno,  it  is  con- 
cluded that  Ridnna  is  Anrignj/  or  Aldemey  off 
Cap  de  la  Hague.  [G.  L.] 

RIGODULUM,  a  place  on  the  Mosella  (ifowQ, 
"  protected  either  by  monntains  or  the  river." 
(Tacitus,  Biit.  iv.  71.)  In  the  war  with  Civilis 
this  place  was  occnpied  by  Valentinus  with  a  large 
force  of  Treviri.  Civilis,  who  was  at  Mamt, 
marched  toRigodulum  in  three  days  (tertiis  castris) 
and  stormed  the  place.  On  the  following  day  he 
reached  Colonia  Trevirorum  (Trier).  It  is  supposed 
that  Rigcdulum  may  be  Seal  on  the  MoieL  Lip- 
sins  assumes  Rigodulnm  to  be  Rigol  near  Con- 
fiuentee  (CobUn^,  but  that  is  impossible.  Am- 
mianus  Marcellinus  (xvL  6)  places  Rigodulnm  near 
Confluentes,  but  his  authority  is  small;  and  there 
may  be  some  corruption  in  the  text  [0.  L.1 

KIGODU'NUM  (•Pi7<!«oiwoi',  Ptol.  iL  8.  §  16), 
a  town  of  the  Brigantes  m,  the  N.  of  Britannia  Ro- 
mana.    Camdon  ^  974)  conjectnres  it  might  have 
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been  Ril>bIe-<Ae$ttr  or  Bixton ;  others  identify  it 
with  Rkkmond.  [T.  H.  D.J 

BI60MAGUS,  »  village  of  Cixalpine  Gaol,  form- 
iof;  a  station  on  the  road  from  Ticinom  (Porta)  to 
Augusta  Tanrinornm  (7Wm.)  It  is  placed  bj  the 
Itineraries  36  M.  P.  from  Lanmellum  (^LomeUo),  and 
36  M.  P.  from  Augusta  or  Tanrinl :  these  distances 
coincide  with  the  site  of  7V*no  Vecchio,  a  rilhige  a 
little  to  the  S.  of  the  modem  town  of  Trino,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Po  (Itm.  Ant  p.  339;  Claver. 
ItaL  p.  234;  Walckenaer,  Gwffr.  da  Gaulei,  vol.  iiL 
p^  23).  [E.  H.  B.] 

RIGOUAGUS  (Remagen),  cm  the  Rhine.  The 
Table  places  it  between  Bonna  (£onn)  and  An- 
tnnnacom  (^Andemadt),  Tiii.  from  Banna  and  iz. 
from  Antonnacum.  The  Antonine  Itin.,  which 
omits  Rlgomagns,  makes  the  distance  zriL  from 
Banna  to  Antunnacum.  Remagen  is  on  the  Rhine 
and  on  the  north  side  of  the  Ahr  near  its  junction 
with  the  Rhine.  Ukert  {Gailim,  p.  518,  note) 
speaks  of  a  milestone  found  at  Remagen  with  the 
inscription  "  a  Col.  Agripp.  m.  p.  xxx."     [G.  L.] 

BIMMON  QEptiiiiiir),  a  cit^  of  the  tribe  of 
Simeon  (Joth.  ziz.  7),  mentioned  hj  Zechariah  as 
the  eztremitj  of  the  land  of  Judah  (zir.  10). 
Placed  by  Euaebins  S.  of  Daroma,  16  miles  from 
Eleutheropolis.  (Ononuut  t.  m.  'Zftittim,  'PtfVti.) 
He  places  another  town  of  the  same  name  15  miles 
north  of  Jerusalem.  (Jb.  a  r.  'PtfifioSi.)     [Q.  W.] 

RIOBE,  in  North  GaUia,  a  name  which  appears 
in  the  Table  on  a  road  which  passes  from  Augusto- 
magus  (^Senlit)  through  Calagnm  (^Chailli).  Eiobe 
comes  after  Calagum,  but  the  distance  is  not  given. 
A  road,  which  appears  to  be  in  the  direction  of  a 
Roman  road,  runs  from  Chailli  to  OrU,  a  few  miles 
nraib  of  the  Seine  ;  and  D'Anville  thinks  that  the 
name  Orbi  and  the  distance  from  Riobe  to  Condate 
(AfantereoH-rar-FonM)  enable  us  to  fiz  Riobe  at 
Orbi     [CoMDATE,  No.  2;  Calaoum.]     [G.  L.] 

RIPA  (Plin.  iil  I.  s.  3,  according  to  the  Codez 
Beg.,  though  the  common  reading  is  Ripepora),  a 
place  in  Hispania  Baetica,  which  according  to  Rez- 
zonico  (Z>»jtari(.  Plin.  ii.  p.  11)  occupied  the  site 
of  the  modem  Caitro  del  Rio.  (Comp.  Ukert,  toL 
u.  part  i.  p.  38(r.)  {T.  H.  D.] 

BIRA,  a  river  on  the  E.  coast  of  Tbraoe.  (PUn. 
iv.  11.  s.  18.)  Reichards  oonjeotores  it  to  be  the 
KamczOi.  [T.  H.  D.] 

RISARDIR  (Pulyb.  iy.  PUn.  v.  1),  a  harbour  on 
the  W.  coast  of  Haaretania,  which  may  be  identified 
with  the  AOKA  of  the  Ship-jonmal  of  Hanno  C^^P"^ 
Per^  §  5>  ed.  Mttller).  It  now  bears  the  name  of 
Agader,  signifying  in  the  Berber  language  (Paradis, 
Dietioiauare  Berbire,  p.  110)  "a  fortress,'  and  is 
described  a»  being  the  Inst  roadstead  along  t  e  coast 
of  Maroeeo.  Agader  or  Santa  Crtie,  which  was 
called  Goertguessem  in  the  time  d  Leo  Africanus, 
was  walled  round  and  strengthened  by  batteries  in 
1503  by  Emanuel,  king  of  Portugal;  but  was  taken 
from  the  Portuguese  by  the  Moora  in  1536.  (Jack- 
son, Morocco,  p.  113;  Joam.  of  Geogr.  Soc.  vol.  vl 
p.  292.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

RITHTUNA.    [RmTHTiotA.] 

BITTIUM  ('PiTruii'),  a  pUce  in  the  south-east 
of  Lower  Pannonia,  situated  close  to  the  Danube, 
and  on  the  road  leading  to  Tanmnum.  (/(.  Ant. 
f.  242;  Ptol.  iL  16.  §5;  Tab.  Petri.)  It  con- 
tained a  garrison  of  Dalmatian  cavalry.  (^Ifot  Tngi., 
where  the  name  is  mis-spelt  Rictium.)  According 
to  Muchar  (iVortnon,  i.  p.  265),  its  site  is  now  oc- 
cupied by  the  town  of  TiteL  [L.  S.J 
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RITOMAGUS,  in  Gallia,  a  Uanao  which  b 
placed  in  the  Anton.  Itin.  and  m  the  Table  on  a 
road  on  the  north  side  of  the  Seme  frran  Botonugns 
(^Roaen')  to  Lutetia  (Parii)  ;  and  betwem  Bolo- 
magus  and  Petxomantalnm.  The  distance  of  Bita- 
magus  from  Rotouiagus  is  viii.  in  the  Table  and  ii. 
in  the  Itin.,  which  distance  fizes  Ritumagus  near 
Radepont,  at  the  passage  of  the  AndeOe,  a  small 
stream  which  Sows  into  the  Seme.  [G.  L.] 

RIUSIAVA  ('Pioucriaixt),  a  town  in  the  Agri 
Deenmates,  in  Germany  (PtoL  iL  11.  §  30),  is 
commonly  believed  to  have  been  sitoal^d  in  the 
Rkfgau,  or  Ria,  which  may  possibly  derive  its  name 
from  it  [L.&] 

BOBOGDII  CPoSifySuH,  PtoL  iL  2.  §  3),  a  pea|^ 
in  the  northernmost  part  of  Hiberma,  whose  name, 
according  to  Camden  (p.  141 IX  is  still  perpetuated 
in  that  of  a  small  epiaoopal  town  called  Robogk  in 
Uitter.  [T.H.D.] 

BOBOGDIUU  PROU.  (yoSiySmr  Sapor,  Ptd. 
iL  2.  §  2),  a  pmmontoiy  on  the  N.  coast  of  Hibeniis 
in  the  territory  of  the  Robogdii,  conjectured  by 
Camden(p.l411)tobeFoirflMi     [T.aD.] 

ROBORARLA,  a  station  on  the  Via  Latins,  16 
miles  from  Rome,  the  site  of  Which  is  probably  marked 
by  the  Otteria  della  Molara,  at  the  badk  of  the 
hill  of  Tuscuinm  (/tan.  AtiL  p.  305;  'Wa»^ai,Ri». 
Kampagna,  pp.  76,  97.)  [Via  Latiha.]  [EJLB.1 

ROBORETUM.    [Gallakcia,  Vol.I.p.9S4,a] 

ROBRICA,  in  GaUia,  is  placed  by  the  Table  on 
the  north  side  of  the  Loire,  oo  a  road  fmn  Jaho- 
magus  {Angere)  to  Caeearodunum  (TVwrj).  The 
distance  of  BoMca  from  Juliomagus  is  zriL  and 
zzviiiL  fiom  CaesarodunUm.  D'Anville  fixed  Bo- 
brica  at  the  distance  of  16  GaUio  leagues  {ran 
Angert  at  the  bridges  of  Longtii,  over  the  Lalm, 
which  Sows  into  the  Loire.  He  conjectures  that 
Bobrica  contains  the  Celtic  element  Briga,  a  bridge 
or  river  ford,  which  is  probable.  Though  D'AnriUe 
cannot  make  the  two  actual  distances  severally  co^ 
respond  to  those  of  the  Table,  he  finds  that  the 
whole  distance  between  ^i^ers  and  Totir$  tpta 
with  the  whole  distance  in  the  Table  betwem  Jnlio- 
magns  and  Caeaarodunum.  Walckenaer  has  shown 
in  a  Memoirs  cited  by  Ukert  (GoUen,  f.  481), 
that  the  ancient  road  deviated  in  many  places  boa 
the  modem  road.  [6.  L.] 

BOBUR.  Ammianus  Marcellinus  (xzx.  3)  men- 
tions a  fortress  named  Robur,  which  Valentinian  L, 
A.D.  374,  built  near  Basilia  (Basle)  on  the  Rhine  in 
Switzeriand.  Schoepflin  gueesed  that  Robur  was  on 
the  site  of  the  cathedral  of  Batle,  but  the  words  of 
Ammianus  do  not  give  much  support  to  this  eoo- 
jedure  :  "  Prope  Basiliam,  quod  appellant  acmlu 
Bobnr."     Others  have  made  other  guesses.    [G.  L] 

BODIUM,  in  North  Gallia,  is  placed  in  the  Table 
on  a  load  between  Samarobriva  (^Amimt)  and  An- 
gusta  Suessionimi  (Soietom).  It  ia  xz.  fran 
Samarobriva  to  Rodinmj  a  distance  which  {aHoind 
along  the  ancient  loeid  brings  ns  to  Rote,  which  le- 
presents  Rodium ;  but  D'Anville  says  that  to  maks 
the  ancient  and  modem  distances  agree  we  mut  go 
further,  and  as  far  as  the  belfiy  named  Sti- 
igU$e.  [G-L] 

RODUMMA  CPoSoi^a),  in  GaUia,  is  one  <f  the 
towns  of  the  Segusiani.  (PtoL  ii.  8.  §  14.)  Be- 
dumna  appears  in  the  Table  on  a  road  which  lesdi 
to  Lugdunimi  (i^oit)  through  Forum  Segaiis- 
norum.  Rodumna  is  iioamie  on  the  west  lank  d 
the  Loire,  which  gave  name  to  the  lannK  distnct  of 
Rommai*.  [G.  L.] 
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BOMA  CfAm,  Stnb.  PtoL  et'alii  :  Elh.  Boma- 
iiiu),  the  chief  torni  of  Italy,  and  long  tba  mistitss 
tf  the  anoent  world. 
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SiTDATIOS. 


Borne  waa  aaated  00  the  Tiber,  and  jinoafiSij  OD 
ita  left  bank,  at  a  distance  of  aboat  15  miles  from  its 
moath.  The  obaerratory  of  the  CoUegio  Romano, 
which  is  sitnated  in  the  ancient  Campoa  Martins, 
lies  in  410  SS*  52"  u.  hit,  and  lV>  28'  40"  long.  E. 
of  Greenwich. 

Borne  lies  in  the  vast  plain  now  called  the 
Ctm^pagtia,  which  extends  in  a  soath-eatterlj  di- 
Rctioo  about  90  miles  from  Cape  Liaaro,  a 
little  a  of  Civitii  Veedua,  to  the  Circaean  pro- 
montory; whilst  its  breadth  is  determined  by  the 
moantains  on  the  NE.  and  by  the  Hediterranean 
on  the  SW.,  in  which  direction  it  does  not  exceed 
about  27  miles  in  its  greatest  extent.  Looking  from 
any  of  the  heights  of  Borne  towards  the  E.,  the 
horiuo  is  boonded  Groin  the  N.  almost  to  the  S.  by 


a  neaily  eootinootis  chain  of  motmttdns,  at  sdSstancr 
varying  Cram  abpnt  10  to  20  miles.  This  side 
ofiiars  a  prospect  of  great  natural  beanty,  which,  to 
the  lover  of  antiquity,  is  still  further  enhanced  by 
the  many  objects  of  classical  interest  which  it  pre- 
sents. In  the  extreme  north,  at  a  distance  of  about 
30  miles,  lies  the  round  and  isolated  mass  of  So. 
racte.  Then  follows  the  picturesque  chain  of  the 
Sabine  Apennines,  in  which  the  peaked  and  lofty 
summit  of  Lucretilis,  now  Monte  Gennaro,  forms  a 
itriking  feature.  A  few  miles  farther  S.,  at  the 
spot  where  the  Anio  precipitates  its  waters  through 
the  chain,  lies  Tibnr,  embosomed  in  its  grey  and 
sombre  graves  of  olives.  More  southward  still,  and 
seated  on  the  last  declivities  of  the  Sabine  mountains, 
is  the  "  frigidum  Praeneste,"  celebrated  for  its  Sottas 
and  its  temple  of  Fortune  (Cic. />tr.  ii.  41),  and, 
like  the  neighbouring  Tibur,  one  of  the  favourite  re- 
sorts of  Horace,  (fid.  ill.  4.)  A  plain  of  4  or 
5  miles  in  breadth  now  intervenes,  after  which  the 
horizon  is  again  intercepted  by  the  noble  form  of 
Mons  Albsnns  (Monte  Cavo"),  which  closes  the  line 
of  mountains  towards  the  S.  This  mass  is  clearly 
of  volcanic  origin,  and  totally  imconnected  with  the 
Apennines.  The  mountain  awakens  many  historical 
recollections.  Its  summit  was  crowned  by  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  Latiaris,  the  common  sanctuary 
and  meeting  place  of  the  Latin  cities,  conspicuous 
from  the  surrotmding  plun,  and  even  visible  to  the 
mariner.  Beneath  lay  Alba  Longa  with  its  kke; 
at  its  southern  foot  Lanuvium,  and  on  its  northern 
declivity  Tnsculum,  consecrated  by  the  genius  and 
philoeophy  of  Cicero.  To  the  8.  and  SW.  of  Mons 
Albanns  there  is  nothing  to  obstruct  the  view  over 
the  undulating  phiin  till  it  sinks  into  the  sea ;  but 
on  the  W.  and  NW.  the  prospect  is  bounded  to  a  very 
narrow  compass  by  the  superior  elevation  of  Mons 
Janiculus  and  Mons  VaUcanos. 

The  plain  marked  out  by  these  natural  boundaries 
is  intersected  by  two  considerable  riven,  the  Tiber 
and  the  Anio.  The  former,  at  first  called  Albula, 
and  afterwards  Tiberis  or  Tibris  (Liv.  i.  3  ;  Plin. 
iiL  S.  s.  9;  Virg.  AOi.  viii.  330,  &c.),  entering  the 
plain  between  Soracte  and  the  Sabine  chain  before 
described,  bends  its  yellow  course  to  the  8.  At 
a  distance  of  about  3  miles  foim  Borne,  it  receives 
the  Anio  flowing  from  the  eastward,  and  then  with 
increased  volume  passes  through  the  city  and  dis- 
charges itself  into  the  sea  at  Ostia.  The  course  uf 
the  Tiber  marked  the  limits  of  Etruria  ;  the  angu- 
lar territory  between  it  and  the  Anio  is  attributed  to 
the  Sabinee;  whilst  on  the  southern  side  the  line  of 
the  Anio  and  of  the  Tiber  formed  the  boundary  of 
Latium. 

The  Campagna  of  Rome  consists  of  tmdnlating 
ridges,  from  which  scanty  harvests  are  gathered) 
but  the  chief  use  to  which  it  is  applied  is  the  pas- 
turing of  vast  herds  of  cattle.  These,  with  thr 
picttiresque  herdsmen,  motmted  on  small  and  half 
wild  horses  and  armed  with  long  poles  or  lanoes,  are 
almost  the  only  objects  that  break  the  monotony  of 
a  scene  where  scarce  a  tree  is  visible,  and  where 
even  the  solitary  houses  are  scattered  at  wide  in- 
tervals. Yet  anciently  the  Campagna  must  have 
presented  a  very  different  aspect  Even  within  sight 
of  Rome  it  was  thickly  studded  with  cities  at  first 
as  flourishing  as  herself;  and  in  those  times,  when 
"  evoy  nod  of  ground  maintained  its  man,"  it  must 
have  presented  an  appearance  of  rich  cultivation. 

Such  is  the  nature  of  the  ootmtty  in  the  immediata 
neighbourhood  of  Borne.    The  celebrated  group  ol 
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aeren  hills — the  mte  on  which  the  eternal  ci^  itadf 
was  destined  to  rise — stands  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Tiber.  To  the  N.  of  them  is  another  hill,  the  Hons 
Pincios  or  CoUis  Hortomm,  which  was  exclnded  from 
the  ancient  city,  bat  part  of  it  was  enclosed  in  the 
walls  of  Aarelian.  Tiie  TilMr,  at  its  entrance  into 
Rome,  rer^  near];'  approaches  the  foot  of  this  hill, 
and  then  describes  three  bold  curves  or  reaches  ; 
first  to  the  SW.,  then  to  the  SE.,  and  again  to  the 
SW.  The  distance  inm  the  spot  where  the  Tiber 
enters  the  city  to  the  SW.  point  nf  the  Aventine  is, 
in  a  direct  line,  about  3  miles.  At  the  extremity  of 
the  second,  or  most  eastern  reach,  it  divides  itself  for 
a  short  space  into  two  channels  and  forms  an  island, 
called  the  Insula  Tiberina.  At  tliis  spot,  at  about 
300  paces  from  its  eastern  bank,  lies  the  smallest 
but  most  renowned  of  the  seren  hills,  the  Mons  Ca- 
ptolinus.  It  is  of  a  saddle-back  shape,  depressed  in 
the  centre,  and  rising  into  two  eminences  at  its 
S.  and  K.  extremities.    Oo  its  N.  or  rather  NE. 


ROMA. 

side,  it  mnat  in  ancient  times  have  almost  toadied 
the  Collis  Qnirinalis,  the  most  northerly  of  thesevoi, 
from  which  a  large  portion  was  cut  away  by  Tnjin, 
in  order  to  ctmstract  bis  fomm.  The  Qnirinalis  is 
somewhat  in  the  shape  of  a  hook,  mnning  first  to 
the  SW.,  and  then  curring  its  extreme  pcdnt  to  the 
S.  Properly  speaking,  it  is  not  a  distinct  hill,  but 
merely  a  tongue,  projecting  from  the  same  common 
ridge  which  also  throws  oat  the  djjoining  Vimigal 
and  the  two  still  more  soathem  projectioas  of  the 
Esquiline.  It  will  be  seen  from  tbe  annexed  plan, 
without  the  help  of  which  this  description  cannot  be 
understood,  that  the  Qnirinal,  and  the  soathemnnst 
and  most  projecting  tongue  of  the  Esquiline,  almost 
meet  at  their  extremities,  and  enclose  a  connideiabie 
hollow  —  which,  howerer,  is  nearly  filled  up  by  the 
Viminal,  and  by  the  northern  and  smaller  tongue  J 
the  Esquiline.  These  two  tongues  of  the  Esquiliae 
were  originally  regarded  as  distinct  hills,  under  ths 
names  of  Cispins,  the  n<Mhem  pngection,  and  Op- 
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A.  Mont  CapltollDUS. 

B.  Moos  Palatlnui* 

C.  Mom  Aventlnus. 

D.  Mom  Caeliuf. 

E.  Mons  Etqulllnut* 

F.  Collii  Vlmlnalli. 

G.  Collis  Qulrinalls. 

H.  Collis  Hortorum  (or  Horn  Pindos). 
1.    Mnns  Janlculus. 
a.  "Velia. 
A.  (lermalus. 


«.  Opphu. 

d.  Citpliu. 

ee.  Tiberls  Fl. 

I.  PraU  Qnlnctia. 

»,  Prau  Flamlnia. 

5.  Subura. 
4,  Carinas. 

0.  Caprollentls. 

6.  Velabrum. 

7.  Forum  Boarliink 
«.  Valilt  Uurda. 
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fins  the  aootbem  oue  ;  but  they  were  afterwards 
touidered  u  one  hill,  in  order  not  to  exceed  tba 
pnuriptive  namber  of  seveu.  S.  of  the  Esqoiline 
liu  Mans  Caeliiu,  the  largest  of  the  seven;  and  to  the 
W.  of  it  Mora  ATentiniu,  the  next  Urftest,  the  NW, 
side  of  which  closely  borders  on  the  Tiber.  In  the 
centra  of  this  garUnd  of  hills  liea  the  lozenge-sbaped 
Hooa  Falatinna,  fiicing  on  the  MW.  towards  the 
Capitolioe,  on  the  NE.  towards  the  Esquiline,  on  the 
S£.  towards  the  Caelian,  and  on  the  SW.  towards 
tin  Arentinei 

It  may  be  obeerred  that,  oF  the  seven  bills  above 
I  described,  the  Qairin&l  and  Viminal  are  styled  coUai, 
I  wliilsttheothers,  thoughwitbontanyaiiparentreason 
fat  the  distinction,  are  called  monta.  It  cannot  de- 
pend upon  their  beisht,  since  those  called  coUa  are 
a>  lofty  as  those  dignified  with  the  more  iinineing 
name  of  taonte*  ;  whence  it  seems  probable  that  the 
diflereace  originated  in  the  ancient  traditions  re- 
specting the  Septimontinm.  A  lees  important  emi- 
oeoce,  called  Velia,  which  was  not  reckoned  aa 
>  distinct  bill,  piujected  fivm  the  N£.  side  of  the 
PaUtioe  towards  the  Esqniline,  and  separated  the 
two  valleys  which  m  after  times  became  the  sites  of 
the  Forum  Bomanum  and  of  the  Coloesaum.  The 
Gemialas  was  another  but  still  smaller  o&hoot,  or 
spur,  of  the  Palatine,  on  its  western  side. 

On  tbe  opposite  bank  of  the  Tiber,  Mens  Vaticanna 
and  Moos  Janicalus  rise,  as  before  remarked,  to  a 
considerably  greater  hei.i;bt  than  the  hills  Just  de- 
scribed. The  former  of  these  lies  opposite  to  the 
Pincian,  but  at  a  considerable  distance  from  tbe 
river,  thos  leaving  a  level  space,  part  of  which  was 
called  the  Ager  Vaticanns,  whilst  the  portion  nearest 
tlie  river  obtained  the  name  of  Prata  Qninctia.  To 
'  Uie  S.  of  Muns  Vaticanus,  and  close  to  tbe  river,  at 
tbe  extreme  western  p<unt  of  its  first  reach,  the 
Mom  Janicnlns  begins  to  rise,  and  nua  ahnost 
susight  to  the  S.  till  it  sinks  mto  tbe  plain  opposite 
to  Moos  Aventinus.  The*  open  space  between  this 
bill  and  the  southemmost  curve  of  tbe  Tiber  formed 
tbe  Begjo  Tianstiberina.  The  sinuons  course  of  the 
river  from  the  Pincian  to  the  Capitoline  left  a  stiU 
mm  extensive  plain  between  its  left  bank  and  the 
hills  of  Boine,  the  nurthem  and  more  extensive  por- 
tioo  of  which  formed  the  Campos  Hartiiu,  whilst  its 
toothem  part,  towards  the  Capitoliue,  was  called  the 
Plata  Flaminia- 

From  the  preceding  description  it  will  be  per- 
eaved  that  the  Capitoline,  Aventine,  Caelian,  and 
Palatine  were  completely  isoUted  hills,  separated 
bum  one  another  by  narrow  valleys.  Those  .valleys 
which  lay  nearest  the  Tiber  seem,  in  their  original 
state,  to  have  formed  a  maisb,  or  even  a  lake.  Such 
*u  the  Vallia  Uuicia,  between  tlie  Palatine  and 
Aventine,  in  later  times  the  seat  of  the  Circus  Max- 
inuB  ;  as  well  aa  the  low  ground  between  the  Pala- 
tine and  river,  afterwards  known  aa  tbe  Velabrum 
and  Fomm  Boarium  ;  and  perhaps  even  part  of  tbe 
Forum  Bomantun  itself.  Thus,  in  the  combat  be- 
tueeo  tlie  Boinans  and  Sabines,  on  tbe  spot  after- 
wgrd^  occupied  by  tlie  forum,  the  affrighted  horse 
of  Uettjns  Cnrtius,  the  Sabine  leader,  is  described 
>s  Carrying  him  into  a  marsh.  (Liv.  L  13.) 
Kay,  theta  an  grounds  for  believing  that  tbe  Tiber, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Borne,  farmed  at  a  very  re- 
mote period  an  arm  of  the  sea,  as  pure  marine  sand 
is  oftoi  foond  there.  (Kiebuhr,  Xeet  on  Etiutogr. 
ToLii.p,39.) 

In  order  to  assist  the  reader  in  forming  a  clear 
idea  of  the  nature  of  the  Boinan  hiUa,  ««  aball  here 
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insert  a  few  measurements.  They  ara  taken  from  a 
paper  by  Sir  George  Scfankbnrg  in  the  "  Philoso- 
phical Transactiona,"  An.  1777  (vol.  IxviL  pt,  2. 
p.  594),  and  have  been  esteemed  the  most  acenrate. 
(Becker,  Haadbuck,  vol.  i.  p.  83,  note.)  Other 
measurements  by  CaiandrelU  are  also  annexed.  The 
latter  are  according  to  the  Paris  foot,  which  equal* 
12-785  inches  English. 

Height  above  the  Meditertanean;— 

Feet, 
•  Janiculnm,  near  the  Villa  Spada  •    260 

Aventine,  near  iViory  (if  i/atta  •  -117 
Palatine,  floor  of  imperial  palace  -  •  133 
Caelian,  near  the  CUudian  aqueduct  • .  125 
Esquiliue,  floor  of  &  Maria  Maggion  154 
Capitoline,  W.  end  of  the  Tarpeian  rock  118 
Viminal  and  Quirinal  at  their  junction,  in 
tbe  Carthusian  church,  baths  of  Dio- 
cletian .....  141 
Pincian,  garden  of  tbe  f'ttfa  Jfetftes      .     165 

Tiber,  above  the  Mediterranean    -        -33 
Cunrent  of  St.  Clare  in  tbe  Via  d«'  Spec- 
cM 27 

Forum,  near  the  arch  6f  Sevems  •        -      34 

Measnrements  from  CaiandrelU,  in  bis  and  Conti'i 
Opuscoli  artronomici  ejuiei  (<g>.  Sachse,  Gach. 
der  SUuU  Jiom,  vol.  L  p.  697):  — 

Paris  fwt 
Janiculnm,  floor  of  tbe  cbnrcfa  of  S.  Pis' 
tro  tn  MofUorio  (not  the  highest  point 

of  tbe  hill) 185 

Aventine,  floor  of  5.  .^Zuno  .  •  146 
Palatine,  floor  of  S.  Boiiaveniura  -     160 

Caelian,  floor  of  S.  Giovanni  Laterano  158 
Esquiline,  floor  of  S.  Maria  Maggion  -  177 
Capitol,  floor  of  S.  Maria  (f  AraoeH  -  151 
Viminal,  floor  of  S.  Loremo  -  .160 
Quirinal,  Panacea  Quainaie  -  -  148 
Pincian,  floor  of  S.  Trinita  H  U<M&  -  ISO 
Vatican,  floor  of  &  Pietro  -        •        .      93 

In  ancient  times,  however,  the  hills  must  have  ap- 
peared considerably  higher  than  they  do  at  present, 
as  the  valleys  are  now  raised  in  many  places  fixim 
15  to  20  feet  above  their  former  level,  and  io>sonie 
parts  much  more.  (Lnmisden,  Ant.  of  Rome,  p. 
137.)  This  remark  is  more  particularly  appli- 
cable to  the  fomm,  which  is  covered  with  rubbish  to 
a  great  depth ;  a  drcumstance  which  detracts  much 
from  the  apparent  height  of  the  Capitoline;  whose 
sides,  too,  must  formerly  have  been  much  more 
abmpt  aod  precipitous  than  they  now  are.  The 
much  superior  height  of  the  Janicnluin  to  that  of  any 
of  the  hills  on  tbe  W.  bank  of  the  Tiber,  will  have 
been  remarked.  Hence  it  enjoyed  a  nuble  prospect 
over  tlie  whole  extent  of  the  city  and  the  Catiipagna 
beyond,  to  the  mountains  which  bound  the  eastern 
horizon.  The  view  has  been  celebrated  by  Martial 
(iv.  64),  and  may  be  still  enjoyed  either  from  the 
terrace  in  front  of  5.  Pielro  in  MotUorio,  or  from 
the  spot  where  the  FonUma  PaoUna  now  ponre  iti 
abtmdant  waters  : — 

"  Hinc  septem  dominoe  videre  monies 
£t  totam  licet  aestiniare  Romam, 
Albanos  quoque  Toscolosque  collee 
Et  qtuidcunqae  jacet  sub  orbe  irigns." 

Clikati. 

Tbe  dimate  of  Borne  appears  to  bava  been 
much  cuklsr  in  aocieut  tioien  thau  it  is  at  pc^ 
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lent.  DionTidiu  (zii.  8)  records  a  printer  In  wUeh 
the  nam  lay  more  than  7  feet  deep  at  Borne,  when 
booses  were  desbroyed  and  men  and  cattle  perished. 
Another  severe  winter,  if  it  be  not  the  same,  is 
mentioned  by  lirf  (t.  IS)  as  occorring  B.a  398, 
when  the  Tiber  was  firexen  over  and  the  roads  ren- 
dered impamble.  (C£  zL  45,  &c.)  A  verj  serere 
winter  is  also  allnded  to  hj  St.  Angnstin  (ds  Cio. 
Da.  iii.  17).  That  such  instances  were  rare,  how- 
ever, appears  from  the  minuteness  with  which  they 
are  recorded.  Tet  there  are  many  passsges  in  the 
classics  which  prore  that  a  moderate  d^;ree  of  win- 
ter cold  was  not  at  all  unusual,  or  rather  that  it  was 
of  ordinary  occnmnce.  Thns  Pliny  (xrii.  S)  speaks 
of  long  snows  as  being  beneficial  to  the  com ;  and 
allusions  to  winter  will  be  found  in  Cicero  (jad  Qu. 
JFV.  ii.  12),  Horace  (Od  L  t,  iii.  10),  Martial  (iv.  ISX 
and  in  numerous  other  passages  of  ancient  writera. 
At  the  present  time  the  occurrence  of  even  sach  a 
degree  of  cold  as  may  be  infierred  from  these  passages 
is  extremely  tare.  One  or  two  modem  instances  of 
severe  winters  are  indeed  recorded;  but,  generally 
■peaking,  snow  seldom  fiills,  and  never  lies  long  upon 
the  ground.  This  change  of  climate  b  accounted 
for  by  Dr.  Arnold  as  fallows:  "  Allowing  that  the 
peninsolar  form  of  Italy  must  at  all  times  have  had 
its  e&ct  in  softening  the  climate,  still  the  woods  and 
marshes  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  and  the  perpetual  snows 
of  the  Alps,  far  more  extensive  than  at  present, 
owing  to  the  nncultivated  and  uncleared  state  of 
Switzerland  and  Germany,  could  not  but  have  been 
ftlt  (Ten  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bome.  Besides, 
even  in  the  Apenninea,  and  in  Etmria  and  in  Latinm, 
the  fbrests  occupied  a  far  greater  space  than  in 
modem  times  :  this  would  incrrase  the  quantity  of 
lain,  and  consequently  the  volume  of  water  in  the 
riven;  the  floods  would  be  greater  and  more  nume- 
rous, and  before  man's  dominion  had  completely  sub- 
dued the  whole  country,  there  would  be  a  large  ac- 
eumnUtion  of  water  in  the  low  grounds,  which  would 
still  further  increase  the  coldness  of  the  atmo- 
sphere."   (^HitU  {jfSome,  vol.  I  p.  449.) 

But  if  the  Boman  climate  is  ameliorated  irith  r»- 
gard  to  the  rigour  of  its  winters,  there  is  no  reason 
to  believe  that  the  same  is  the  case  with  respect  to 
that  unhealthy  state  of  the  atmosphere  called  mo- 
Ittria,  In  ancient  times,  Bome  iteelf  appears  to  have 
been  tolerably  free  fran  this  pestilence,  which  was 
confined  to  certain  tracts  of  the  surroaoding  country. 
This  may  have  been  partly  owing  to  its  denser 
popuUtion;  for  it  is  observed  that  in  the  more 
thickiy  inhabited  districts  of  Bome  there  is  even 
at  present  bnt  little  malaria.  Sttabo,  speaking 
of  Latiom,  observes  tliat  only  a  few  spots  near 
the  coast  were  maisliy  and  unwholesome  (v.  pi 
831),  and  a  little  further  oo  gives  positive  testi- 
mony to  the  healthiness  of  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  Bome  (^{qi  f  iori  rtSta,  rJk  /Ui> 
wp^t  TJ)i>  tAiaiy  awirrovra  Ko)  T&  nywibrTtia 
oir^r,  T&  U  iroii  r^v  diXarrar*  rk  /tip  oJr  wp^t 
t))!'  fttUirmu'  vrT6v  hrrir  iyttwi,  rii  8i  lAXa  rU- 
ytiyd  T<  Kol  TiapcarKiiffiut  iirivitruiira,  ib.  p.  239). 
To  the  same  purpose  is  the  testimony  of  Livy,  who 
represents  Camillns  describing  the  hUls  of  Bome  as 
"salnberrimos  colles;"  and  of  Cicero  (ds  Hep.  ii.  6): 
"  locnmque  delegit  et  fontibus  abundantem  et  in  re- 
gione  pestilent!  salubrem :  colles  enim  sunt,  qui  ctmi 
perfiantur  ipsi,  tum  afiemnt  umbram  Tallibns."  It 
is  sarprising  how  Becker  (^Handbuch,  p.  82)  can  in- 
terpret Cicero's  meaning  in  this  passage  to  be  that 
tbs  bwer  parts  sf  Bame  were  unhealthy,  when  it  ia 
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obviom  tlMt  he  meant  jvst  thetvrcm,  —  that  Out 
shade  of  the  hiDs  ssenred  their  heahhineaa.  Ulie 
can  be  inierred  with  regard  to  any  permansBt  sm- 
btria  bam  the  altars  which  we  are  told  were  erected 
to  the  goddesses  Orbona  and  Febris  on  the  EaqniliM 
and  in  other  pkces.  (Cic.  If.  D.  ii.  25;  Win.  ii.  5; 
Valsr.  Max.  it  5.  %  6.)  Even  the  moat  healthy 
spots  ai«  not  always  exempt  from  fevera,  BKich  lee 
a  popnloos  dty  during  the  beats  of  autumn.  Tbs 
climate  of  Boom  is  at  present  reckoned  aabealthy 
finxn  June  till  October;  bnt  Horace  dreaded  oaly  the 
autumnal  healB.  {Od.  iL  14.  15 ;  &iL  ii.  6. 19.) 
The  season  is  mors  accnrately  dsfined  in  his  Ejsstis 
to  Maecenas,  where  he  places  it  at  tb*  lipenng  of 
the  fig:  — 

"  dum  ficus  prima  ealorqne 
Derignatorem  decorat  lictoribns  atris." 

{Ep.  L  7.  5.) 

In  the  nme  epstls  (r.  10)  ha  seems  to  expect  ss 
a  usual  occnirenoa  that  the  Alban  fields  would  be 
oorend  with  snow  in  the  winter. 

PABT  L    HISTOBT  OP  THE  CITT. 

L  TxADinoaa  BBSPBcrnio  tub  Fouin>Ainiai 
or  Bomb. 

The  histoty  of  the  finmdation  of  Bome  is  kst  is 
the  daikness  of  remote  antiquity.  When  the  great- 
ness of  the  city,  and  its  progress  in  arts  snd  bttsn, 
awakened  onriosity  respecting  its  origin,  antbentie 
records  on  the  subject,  if  indeed  they  had  ever  ex- 
isted, were  no  longer  to  be  found.  Hence  a  liceme 
of  coqjecture  which  has  produced  at  the  least  no  fewer 
than  twenty-fire  distinct  legends  respecting  the  foun- 
dation of  Bome.  To  record  all  these,  many  of  wfaicli 
are  merely  variations  of  the  same  story,  would  be 
beside  the  purpose  of  the  present  article.  The 
student  who  desires  a  complete  aoconnt  of  them  wiQ 
find  them  very  clearly  stated  in  Sir  0.  Conewsll 
Lewis's  Inqmry  into  the  CredSnUlg  of  tke  tart) 
Boman  Hittory  (vol.  L  p.  394,seq.),  and  also,  though 
not  so  fully,  in  Niebnhr's  Huton/  qf  Rome  (Eng. 
Transl.  vol.  L  p.  214,  seq.),  chiefly  derived  from  the 
following  ancient  sonrces:  Dionys.  Halic  t  c  71 
— 74;  Pint  Rom.  1,  2;  Servius,  ad  Yirg.  Am. 
i.  273;  and  Festns,  «.  v.  Anna.  The  importuce 
of  the  subject,  however,  and  the  frequent  allnsiau 
to  It  in  the  classical  writers,  irill  not  permit  us  to 
pass  it  over  In  perftct  silence;  and  we  shall  therefore 
mention,  as  oompendiously  as  possible,  some  of  the 
principal  traditims. 

All  the  theories  on  the  subject  may  be  reduced  to 
three  general  heads,  as  fallows : — I.  That  Rome  wu 
fotmded  in  the  age  preceding  the  Trojan  War.  IL 
That  it  was  founded  by  Aeneas,  or  other  persens,  a 
little  after  the  fall  of  Troy.  III.  That  Bomnlus, 
grandson  of  Nnmitor,  king  of  Alba  Longa,  was  its 
founder,  several  centuries  after  the  Trojan  Wir. 

Many  who  held  the  first  of  these  opinions  sscnbed 
the  building  of  Bome  to  the  Pelasgi,  and  thoo|;ht 
that  its  name  was  derived  from  the  force  (^Ml)  '^ 
their  arms.  (Pint  Som.  1.)  Others  regudedit 
as  having  been  founded  by  an  indigenous  Italian 
tribe,  and  called  Valentia,  a  name  of  the  same  im- 
port, which,  after  the  arrival  of  Evander  and  other 
Greeks,  iras  translated  into  Some,  (Midmhr,  BisL 
vol.  I.  p.  214.)  A  more  prevalent  trsditicBi  thin 
either  of  the  preceding  vras,  that  the  dty  was  firet 
founded  by  the  Arcadian  Evander,  about  sixty  ynn 
befine  tba  Tngjan  War.    The  bet  ibM  Eraulcr 
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ivttled  CO  the  Palstins  hill  leams  also  to  hare  been 
mnetimes  accepted  bj  thoee  vbo  refiemd  the  real 
foandatioD  of  Rome  to  a  much  later  period.  The 
traditioo  respecting  this  settlement  is  interesting  to 
the  topographer,  as  the  names  of  certain  places  at 
Boom  were  said  to  be  derived  from  circumstances 
ooooectad  with  it.  The  Palatium,  or  Palatine  hill, 
itself  was  thought  to  hare  been  named  after  the  Ar- 
cadian town  of  Pallantinm,  the  n  and  one  {  baring 
been  d^vpped  in  the  conne  of  time ;  though  others 
derived  the  appellation  in  different  waja,  and  esp»- 
ciaU^  firom  PaUas,  the  grandson  of  Evander  b;  liis 
daughter  Djna  and  Hercules  (Pans.  viiL  43; 
Dionys.  L  32.)  So,  too,  the  Porta  Carmentalis  of 
the  Servian  city  derived  its  name  from  a  neighbour- 
ing altar  of  Carmentis,  or  Carmenta,  the  mother  of 
Evsnder.  (Dionya.  L «.;  Virg.  Atm.  riiL  338.) 
Nothing  indeed  can  be  a  mora  striking  proof  of  the 
aotiqiiitjr  of  this  tradition,  aa  well  a*  of  the  deep  root 
which  it  must  have  taken  among  the  Roman  people, 
than  the  drcnmstanoe  that  to  a  late  period  divine 
honours  continued  to  be  paid  to  Garments,  as  well 
as  to  Evander  himself.  Another  indication  of  a 
nmilar  tendencj  was  the  belief  which  jn-evailed 
among  the  Romans,  and  was  entertained  even  bjr 
such  writers  as  Livy  and  Tacitus,  that  letters  and 
the  arts  of  civilisation  were  first  introduced  among 
them  bjr  Evander.  (Lit.  I  7;  Tac.  .^im.  zi.  U; 
Plat.  0.  B.  56.) 

The  greater  part  of  those  who  held  the  second 
opinion  regarded  Aeneas,  or  one  of  his  immediate 
descendants,  as  the  founder  of  Rome.  This  theory 
was  particohurly  current  among  Greek  writers. 
Sometimea  the  Trojant  alone  were  regarded  as  the 
founders ;  sometimes  they  are  represented  as  uniting 
in  the  task  with  the  Aborigines.  Occasionally,  how- 
ever, Greeks  are  substituted  for'  Trojans,  and  the 
origin  of  Bone  is  ascribed  to  a  son  of  Ulysses  and 
Circe ;  nay,  in  one  case  Aeneas  is  represented  as 
coming  into  Italy  in  company  with  Ulysses.  But 
though  this  view  was  more  particularly  Grecian,  it 
was  adopted  by  some  Ijitin  writers  of  high  repute. 
SUInst  QCat.  6)  ascribes  a  Trojan  origin  to  Rome ; 
and  Pn^iertias  (iv.  I),  without  expressly  namii^ 
Aeneas  as  the  founder,  evidently  rsfen  its  origin  to 
bun;^-. 

"Hod  qnodconqne  Tides,  bofpea,qasnuudmaBaaia 
Mt, 
Ante  Phiygem  Aenean  coUis  et  heiba  fiiit; ' 

thongh  in  the  same  passage  be  also  refeia  to  the 
occnpatioo  of  the  P^tine  hill  by  Evander.  One 
very  prevalent  form  of  this  tradition,  which  appears 
to  have  been  known  to  Aristotle  (Dionys.  t  72), 
repreaents  either  a  matron  or  a  female  slave,  named 
Bum^,  as  burning  the  ships  after  the  Trojans  had 
landed.  Xbey  were  thus  compelled  to  remain ;  and 
when  the  settlement  became  a  flourishing  city,  they 
named  it  after  the  woman  who  had  been  the  cause 
of  its  foundatioa 

The  third  form  of  tradition,  which  ascribed  the 
origin  of  Borne  to  Romulus,  was  by  far  the  most 
■nivemUy  received  among  the  Romans,  It  most 
be  regarded  as  ultimately  forming  the  national  tra- 
dition ;  and  there  is  every  probability  that  it  was  of 
aative  growth,  as  many  <^  ita  incidents  serve  to  ez- 
pbin  Bsman  rites  and  instituticDs,  such  as  the  wor- 
ship of  Vesta,  the  Lnpercalla,  Laientaiia,  Lemuria, 
Arval  Brothers,  &&  (Lewis,  voL  L  p.  409.)  The 
legend  was  of  high  antiquity  among  the  Romans, 
ilthoiigbin&riorin  this  respect  to  some  of  the  Greek 
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aecoonta.  It  was  reoorded  in  its  present  fonn  by 
Fabins  Pictor,  one  of  the  earliest  Roman  annalists, 
and  was  adopted  by  other  ancient  antiquarians  and 
historians  (Dionys.  i.  79).  Nay,  from  the  tautimony 
of  Livy  we  may  mfer  Uiat  it  prevailed  at  a  much 
earlier  date,  since  he  tells  us  (z.  23)  that  an  image 
of  the  she-wolf  suckhng  the  two  royal  infante  waa 
erected  near  the  FicusRuminalis  by  the  cnrule  aediles, 
a.  a  296.*    The  stoiy  is  too  well  known  to  be  re- 
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peated  here.  We  shall  merely  remark  that  althoogh 
according  to  this  tradition  Aeneas  still  renuuns  the 
mythical  ancestor  of  the  Romans,  yet  that  the  building 
of  two  cities  and  the  lapse  of  many  generations  in- 
tervene between  bis  arrival  in  Italy  and  the  fonnda* 
tion  of  Rome  by  his  descendant  Romulus,  Aeneaa 
himself  founds  Lavininm,  and  his  son  Ascanius 
Alba  Longa,  after  a  lapse  of  thirty  years.  We  ate 
little  concerned  about  the  sovereigns  who  are  sup- 
posed to  have  reigned  in  the  Utter  city  down  to  the 
time  of  Nnmitor,  the  grandfather  of  Romulus,  ex> 

*  It  has  been  conjectured  that  thia  was  probably 
the  same  statue  mentioned  by  Cicero  (ds  Vw.  i.  18,. 
Cat.  iii.  8),  and  described  as  having  been  struck  by 
lightning ;  bnt  this  can  hardly  be  the  case,  as  the 
image  described  by  Cicero  stood  in  the  Capitol. 
A  bronze  statue  answering  Cicero's  description  is 
still  preserved  in  the  Capitoline  Museum  at  Rome, 
which  is  regarded  by  Niebuhr  as  a  genuine  reUo 
(Hut  vol  i.  p.  210),  and  has  ^n  immor- 
talised in  the  verse  of  Byron.  A  modem  critic 
finds  it  a  production  too  clumsy  for  the  state  of  Ra- 
man art  at  the  time  assigned  by  Livy,  and  thinki 
that  the  holes  in  the  hind-leg  of  the  wolf  were  not 
produced  by  lightning,  but  arise  from  a  defect  in 
the  casting.  (Bniun,  Statu  and  Mtuatnu  ofRomt, 
p  81.)  Fabius  Pictor,  however,  who  mentions  this 
statue  in  the  passage  cited  from  bis  work  by 
Dionysius  (Le.),  expressly  remarks  the  primitive 
nature  of  its  workinansbip, —  x<'^«>  woni/iora 
wa\iuas  ipyaalas, — thongh  considerably  lees  than 
a  century  must  have  elapsed  between  his  time  and  the 
date  of  its  erection.  It  was  rude,  therefore,  even 
when  compared  with  the  state  of  Roman  art  towards 
the  end  of  the  third  century  B.  a,  though  it  hud 
been  erected  only  at  the  beginning  oi  that  centui7. 
Mommaen  is  inclined  to  believe  that  the  Capitoline 
wolf  is  the  genuine  one  erected  by  the  Ogulnii  and 
described  by  Livy,  from  the  circnmstance  of  its 
having  been  found  near  the  arch  of  Severus.  (2A« 
CotiUtio  Rom.,  m  the  AnnaU  ckU'  Itutituto,  1844, 
vol.  xvL  p.  300.)  Whoever  has  seen  the  group  will 
perhaiM  at  all  events  agree  with  Winckelmann  that 
the  twins  are  evidently  of  a  diSenot  period  from 
the  wolf. 

Sa  2 
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o«pt  in  w  Car  IS  the;  may  mm  to  tsccrtiin  the  «m 
of  Borne.  The  uoonnt  vhich  bu  the  most  preten- 
mons  to  aceiinic7  in  that  f^rrn  b;  Dionjrsins  (L  65, 
70, 71)  and  by  Diodonie  (/V.  lib.  viii.  vol.  iv.  p.  21, 
Bipont).  The  snm  of  the  reigns  here  gWeo,  allowing 
Sve  years  for  that  of  Aeneas,  who  died  in  the  seventh 
year  after  the  taking  of  Troy,  is  432  years  — 
that  is,  down  to  the  second  year  of  Nnmitor,  when 
Bome  was  founded  by  Botnnltis,  in  the  first  year  uf 
the  7th  Olympiad.  Now  this  agrees  very  closely 
with  Varro's  era  for  the  fonodatinn  of  linne,  viz., 
753  B.  a  For  Troy  having  been  taken,  according 
to  the  era  of  Eratosthenea;  in  1184  B.  c.,  the  differ- 
ence between  II84  and  753  leaves  431  yean  for 
the  duration  of  the  Alban  kingdom. 

Vsrm's  date  for  the  foundation  of  Bome  is  that 
generally  adopted.  Other  authorities  pisce  it  rather 
later:  Cato.  in7Sl  B.C.;  Polybins,  in  750;  Fabius 
Pictor,  in  747. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  enter  into  the  qnestion 
whether  these  dates  of  the  Alban  kings  were  the 
invention  of  a  hit«r  age,  in  order  to  satisfy  the  re- 
qnirements  of  chronology.  It  will  suffice  to  remark 
that  the  next  most  prevalent  opinion  among  those 
Bomins  who  adapted  the  main  points  of  this  tradition 
assigned  only  three  centuries  to  the  Alban  kings 
before  the  foundation  of  Rome.  This  was  the  opinion 
of  Viigil  (Am.  I  272),— 

"  Hie  jant  teraentum  totos  regnaUtnr  annas,* 

—  of  Justin,  of  Trogu.i  Pompeios  (xliii.  1),  and  of 
I.ivy  (L  29),  who  assi^rns  a  period  of  400  yeare 
for  the  existence  of  Albs,  and  places  its  destruction 
a  century  after  the  fuundation  of  Rome.  At  all 
events  the  preponderance  of  testimony  tends  very 
slmngty  to  show  that  Rome  was  not  founded  till 
several  centuries  after  the  Trojan  War.  Timaens 
seems  t»  have  been  the  first  Greek  writer  who 
ailopted  the  account  of  the  foundation  of  Bome  by 
Bumulua.    (Miebuhr,  ffitt.  vol.  i.  p.  218.) 

II.  Tioi  Cm  or  Box(;i,c8. 

The  Boman  historians  almost  nnanimously  relate 
that  Rome  originally  consisted  nf  the  city  founded  by 
Romulus  on  the  Palatine.  (Liv.  i.  7 :  Veil,  t  8 ; 
Tnc  Am.  xii.  24;  Dionys.  i.  88:  Cell.  xiii.  14:  Ov. 
IV.  iii.  1 .  29,  &c.)  The  ancient  settlement  of  Evan- 
der  on  the  same  hill,  as  well  as  a  city  on  the  Capi- 
tnline  called  Satumia  (Varr.  L.  L.  v.  g  42,  MUIL; 
Festus.  p.  322,  MBIl.),  and  another  on  Mnns  Jani- 
cnlns  called  Aenea  or  Antipniis  (Dionys.  i.  73;  Plin. 
iii.  9),  must  be  supposed  to  have  disappeaml  at  the 
time  d(  its  foundation,  if  indeed  they  had  ever  existed. 
It  seems  probable  enough,  ss  Dionysius  lAys,  thst 
villages  were  previously  scattered  about  on  the 
seven  hills  ;  but  the  existence  of  a  place  called  Va- 
tica  or  Vaticum,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber,  and 
of  a  Qnirinm  on  the  Quirinal,  rests  solely  on  the 
conjecture  of  Niebnbr  (HiO.  vd.  L  p.  223,  seq., 
289,  seq.,  Eng.  Tram.) 

Pumoermm. — Tacitus  has  given  in  the  following 
pa-issee  the  fullest  and  most  authentic  account  of  the 
circuit  of  the  Rnmuleau  city:  "Sed  initium  con- 
dendi.  et  quod  pomcerium  Bonralas  posnerit,  nnscere 
hand  absurdum  reor.  Igitnr  a  foro  Buario.  ubi 
aerenm  tanri  simulacrum  adspicimus,  qnia  id  ^ns 
•nimalhim  aratro  subditiir,  sulcus  designandi  oppidi 
ccq>tBS,  nt  magnam  Hcrcolis  aiwn  amplecteretur. 
Inde  certis  spatiis  inteijecti  lapides,  per  ima  montis 
Pslatitn  ad  aram  Conai,  mox  ad  Curias  Veteres, 
turn  ad  facellom  Lamm;  forumqae  Bomannn  et 
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Cspttdiam  dor  a  Bomulo  aed  a  Tito  Tatio  adlttom 
urlri  credidere.'     (.4  m.  xii.  S4.) 

According  to  tliis  description,  the  point  where  the 
farrow  of  the  pomoerium  commenced  was  marked  by 
the  statue  of  a  bull,  whence  the  name  of  the  Fomm 
Boarinm  was  by  some  writers  afterwards  derived. 
The  Forum  Bosrium  Uy  under  the  westonnRHt 
sngle  of  the  PaUtine ;  and  the  furrow  probably 
b«;an  a  little  beyond  the  spot  where  the  Areas 
Argentarius  now  stands,  close  to  the  church  .of  S. 
Giorgio  m  Fe/a6ro.  embracing  the  altar  of  Hercules, 
or  AJta  Maxima,  which  stood  in  the  same  fomm: — 

**  Constituitqne  sibi,  qnae  Uaxima  dicitnr.  aram, 
Hie  nbi  pan  urUs  de  bove  uomen  liabet' 

(Ov.  fast  L  581.) 

Hence  it  proceeded  alon|r  the  north  side  of  the 
Vallis  Murda  (Circus  Haximus),  as  {tr  ss  the 
An  Consi.  According  to  Becker  (Btatdtfodi,  p.  98, 
(fa  Mttrit,  f^.  p.  II),  this  altar  must  be  sought 
towards  the  lower  end  of  the  Circus,  near  the 
soothemmost  angle  of  the  Palatine ;  but  he  gives  no 
iinthority  for  this  opinion,  which  is  a  mere  assump- 
tion, or  rather  a  pelUio  prmc^ni  from  the  famgt 
uf  Tacitus  before  quoted,  whence  be  thinks  that  it 
ninst  necessarily  be  referred  to  the  spot  indicsted. 
(Hamib.  p.  468,  and  p.  665,  ni^  1438.)  But  tiwre 
is  nothing  at  all  in  the  words  of  Tadtns  to  wairut 
this  inference ;  and  there  seems  to  be  no  good  reasoB 
why  we  should  dispute  the  authority  of  Tertullisii, 
from  whom  we  learn  that  the  Ara  Cunsi  stood  nesr 
the  6nt  mela  of  the  circus,  and  therefore  somewhere 
near  the  middlt  of  the  SW,  side  of  tlie  Pklaiins 
(''et  nunc  ara Conaoilli  in  Circo  defoeoa  est  adprimas 
metas,**  de  Spect.  5).  Hence,  after  tnming,  of  course, 
the  southernmost  point  of  the  PaUtine,  where  the 
Septizonium  of  Severos  afterwards  stood,  the  po- 
moerium proceeded  through  the  valley  between  the 
Palatine  and  Gael! us  (Fia  de  S.  Gngorit)  to  the 
Curiae  Veteres.  The  sitastico  of  this  Ust  placs  has 
been  the  subject  of  much  dispute.  Kiefaabr  (Bill. 
vol.  i.  p.  S88),  though  with  some  hesitation  (A.  note 
735),  and  Bnnsen  (Betchreibimg,  voL  L  p.  138), 
place  theCnriae  Veteres  near  the  baths  of  Titus  on  the 
Esqoiline,  and  they  are  followed  by  MUller  (Jitnuhr, 
vol.  ii.  p.  143).  This  view  appears,  however,  to  be 
founded  on  no  aathority,  except  that  of  the  medeni 
writers  Blondus  Flavins  and  Lucius  Faunns,  wlio 
state  tliat  the  part  of  the  Esquiline  called  Caiinse, 
and  even  the  baths  of  Titus  themselves,  were  de- 
signated in  ancient  notarial  documents  as  "Csria 
Vetns."  Bnt,  first,  it  is  highly  miprobable  that 
Tacitus,  in  his  description,  should  have  taken  so  long 
a  stride  as  from  the  Ara  Consi,  in  tlie  middle  of  tiis 
SW.  side  of  the  PaUtine,  to  the  Esquiline,  without 
mentioning  any  interreiiing  place.  Again:  if  the 
line  of  the  pomoerium  had  pnceeded  so  far  tu  the  N., 
it  must  have  embraced  the  Velia  as  wvll  as  the  Pa- 
latine, as  Bunsen  assumes  (i  e.) ;  and  this  must  bars 
destroyed  that  sqnan>nes.H  of  form  which,  as  we  sliall 
see  further  on,  procured  for  the  city  of  Romulus  the 
appellation  of  "  Roma  Qnadrata."  That  the  furrow 
was  drawn  at  right  angles  following  the  natural  line 
of  the  bill  we  are  assured  by  more  than  one  au- 
thority (w«prypcl^«  rtrpdrfurw  ffXHC  vf  A^, 
Dionys.  i.  88;  antiquissiinum  pomoerium,  quod  a 
Bomulo  inslitntum  est.  Palatini  montis  radidbos 
terminabatnr.  Cell.  xiii.  14).  But,  further,  it  may 
be  shown  from  satisfactory  testimony  that  the  Curiae 
Veteres  were  not  seated  on  the  Esquiline,  but  between 
the  Paktine  and  Caelian.    Thus  the  KalUia,  is  de- 
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■eribing  the  lOth  B^o,  or  Palatiam,  marki  tbe 
bonndarm  u  follows,  taking  tbe  revene  dinctkn  of 
that  followed  ij  Tacitoe:  "  Continet  casam  Romnli, 
aedem  Uatris  Denm  et  ApollinU  Rfaamniuii,  Fenta- 
pyiom,  donnun  Aa)n>stinianani  et  Tiberiaoam,  Aa- 
fmratorinin,  aream  PaUtinam,  aedem  Joria  Victoria, 
domain  Dionis,  Coriam  Veteran,  Fortaiiain  Bes'pici- 
eiitero,  Septizonium  Diri  Sereri,  Victoriun  Gennaiii- 
cJanam,  Lupereal."  Tbe  Curiae  Vetera  are  here 
menikHMd  in  the  siifnilar  number;  but  there  is  some 
antburit;  fiir  thia  deviatioo.  Thus  Ovid  (_Fatt  in. 
139)  says: — 

*  Janna  tunc  regis  pfiita  viiet  arbote  Fhoebi; 
Ante  tuas  fit  idem.  Curia  priaca,  fotea," 

where  tbe  Curia  Frinca  is  identified  with  the  Cnriae 
Veteres  by  the  following  passage  in  Macrobins: — 
**  £odem  quoque  ingredieiite  inense  tarn  In  Regia 
Cwwqne  atqne  flaminam  domibns,  laureae  veteres 
novis  laoreis  mntabantur."  (Sat.  i.  1 2.)  Now,  in  order 
to  determine  the  precise  situation  of  tlie  Cnria  Vetus  of 
^inNotUia,  itmnst  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  "Domni 
Angttstiniana,"  or  palace  of  Augustus,  occupied  a 
con^erable  portion  of  the  NE.  side  of  the  Palatine, 
commencing  at  the  N.  comer,  as  will  be  shown  in 
treating  the  topography  of  the  later  city,  and  end- 
ing  probably  opposite  to  the  arch  of  Titus,  where 
tbe  entrance  was  situated.  Proceeding  eastward, 
aloag  the  same  side  of  the  hill,  we  find  enumerated 
tbe  Auguratorium  and  Area  Palatina.  Then  follows 
the  temple  of  Jupiter  Victor,  which  we  must  not 
eoofonnd,  as  Becker  does  (ffoiu/i.  p.  100.  cf.  p.  422, 
Bote  847 ;  aee  Preller,  Jiegionen,  p.  186),  with  that 
of  Japiter  Stator,  since  the  latter,  acoording  to  tbe 
tfotiUa,  lay  rather  more  northwards  in  the  4th 
Begio,  and  probably  on  or  near  the  Samma  Sacra 
Via.  That  of  Jupiter  Victor,  then,  must  have  Uin 
to  the  E.  of  the  pulace,  and,  as  there  is  bnt  a  short 
space  left  on  this  aide  of  the  hill,  it  is  probuble  that 
tin  Drnnns  Dionis  most  be  placed  at  least  at  its 
extreme  NE.  angle,  if  not  oo  the  side  fiicing  the 
Caeliao.  The  Oaim  Vatos,  of  eonraa,  lay  more  to 
the  S.,  and  perhaps  towards  the  middle  of  the  E. 
tide  of  the  PaUtine.  Its  site  near  the  temple  (or 
(tatoe)  of  Fcrtuna  Beapiciens  is  cmfirmed  by  the 
Batii  Cofitolma,  which  mentions  in  the  10th  Begio 
s  "  Victu  Cnriamm "  near  to  anotlier  of  Fortuna 
Beapiciens.  (Gruter,  Inter,  ccl.)  The  fourth  point 
mentioned  by  Tacitos — the  Aedee  Lamm —  lay  on 
tbe  Somma  Sacra  Via,  and  therefore  at  about  the 
middle  of  the  NE.  aide  of  the  Palatun  bilL  ("  Aedem 
Larum  in  Snmma  Sacra  Via,"  M(m.  Ancj)r. ;  "  Ancua 
Hartioa  (habitant)  in  Somma  Sacra  Via,  nbi  aedes 
Ijumm  eat,'  Solin.  i.  £4.)  At  thia  point  the  hiatorian 
finiahea  bia  description  of  the  pomoerium  of  Boninlns, 
and  proceeds  to  say  that  the  forum  and  Capitol 
were  beUeved  to  have  been  added  to  tbe  city  not  by 
that  meoarch  bat  by  Titos  Tatiua.  Hence  he  is 
charged  with  leaving  about  a  third  of  the  pomoerium 
tind^ned  ;  and,  in  onler  to  remedy  thia  defiect, 
Becker  (dt  Murit,  fc  p  U,  Baadb.  p:  102),  not 
without  the  aanctioa  of  other  critics  and  editon, 
proposes  to  alter  the  ponctuation  of  the  paaaage,  and 
to  read  "  tnm  ad  sacellum  Lamm  fommqne  Bo- 
manum;  et  Captdium  non  a  Komulo,"  &c  But  in 
tinth  little  is  gained  by  this  proceeding  —  only  tbe 
■hort  space  from  the  arch  of  Titna  to  the  N.  pomt 
of  the  Palatine,  whilst  the  remaining  part  of  the 
Eae  from  thence  to  the  Forum  Boariom  still  remains 
mideacribed.  Bnt  what  is  worse,  even  this  little  is 
tfumi  at  the  expense  of  troth ;  since^  strictly  apeak- 
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ing,  a  line  drawn  tram  tbe  Ardes  Lamm  to  the  fomm 
would  include  the  temple  of  Vesta  (S.  Maria  Libe- 
ratrice),  which,  aa  we  leam  from  Oionyaius  (ii.  69)^ 
lay  cuitide  the  walls  of  Bomolns.  }(oreover,  ac- 
cording to  the  emended  punctuation,  it  might  be 
doobtfol  whether  Tadtna  meant  that  the  fomm  was 
included  in  the  Bomnleao  city,  or  not;  and  it  was 
apparently  to  obviate  this  objev^tion  that  Becker 
proposed  to  insert  hoe  before  et  (hoc  et  Capitolium). 
But  these  are  liberties  which  sober  criticism  cau 
hardly  allow  with  the  text  of  such  a  writer.  Taeitua 
was  not  speaking  like  a  common  topographer  or 
regionary,  who  is  obliged  to  identify  with  painful 
accuracy  every  step  as  be  proceeds.  It  is  more  con- 
sistent with  his  sententious  style  that,  having  car- 
ried the  line  thus  for,  he  left  bis  readen  to  complete 
it  from  the  rough  indication  —  which  at  tlie  same 
time  conveyed  an  important  historical  fiut  —  that 
the  fomm  and  Capitol,  which  skirted  at  some  dis- 
tance the  northern  angle  of  the  hill,  were  added  by 
Tatius,  and  lay  therefore  outside  the  walla  of  Bo- 
muliis.  His  readers  could  not  err.  It  was  well 
known  that  tlie  original  Borne  was  square;  and, 
having  mdicated  the  middle  point  in  each  of  the 
aides,  he  might  have  been  charged  with  dulness  bad 
he  written, "  turn  ad  sacellum  Larum,  inde  ad  fi>ram 
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Boariom."  Bunwn,  homrar,  has  asromed  inxn  tlie 
uminion  that  the  line  of  wall  nerer  proceeded  be- 
yond the  Saoellnm  Lamm,  and  that,  indeed,  it  was 
not  needed;  the  remaining  space  being  snfficiently 
defended  b;  a  marsh  or  lake  which  snrronnded 
it.  (^Beachr.  vol.  L  p.  138.)  Bat,  as  the  Socellum 
Lariun  la;  on  high  ground,  on  the  top  of  the  Velian 
ridge,  this  could  not  bare  been  a  reasoo  for  not 
tarrying  the  wall  fiuther;  and  even  if  there  was 
a  marsh  lower  down,  we  cannot  Imt  suppose,  as 
Becker  obnerves  (de  Mar.  p.  14),  that  the  pomos- 
rium  must  have  been  carried  on  to  its  tnminstioD. 
Indeed  the  Porta  Romanula,  one  of  the  gates  of  the 
Bomnlean  city,  lay,  as  we  shall  presentlj  see,  on  the 
NW.  side,  a  Uttle  to  the  N.  of  the  spot  whence 
Tacitus  oommencca  his  description;  and  if  there  was 
•  gate  then,  i  fortiori  there  was  a  walL 

The  line  described  by  Tacitus  is  that  of  the  far- 
row, not  <i  the  actual  mdl;  but,  in  the  case  at  least 
of  a  newly  founded  city,  the  mil  must  have  very 
dosely  followed  this  line.  The  space  between  them 
— tlie  wall  being 'inside — waj  the  pomoeriom, 
literally,  "  beliind  the  wall "  (post  moemm  =~  mu- 
rum);  and  this  space  could  not  be  ploughed  or  cul- 
tivated. The  line  of  the  funvw,  or  boundaiy  <^  the 
pomoerinm,  wis  matked  by  stones  -or  cippL  The 
name  pomoerinm  was  also  extended  to  another  open 
■pace  within  the  walls  which  was  kept  frta  fixim 
buildings.  The  matter  is  very  clearly  expUined  by 
Livyin  the  fallowing  passage: — "  Pomoerinm,  verbi 
Tim  solum  intuentes,  postmoerium  intsrpretantnr 
ease.  Est  autem  magis  droa  mumm  locus,  quem 
in  condendis  nrbibus  olim  Etrusci,  qiu  murum  duo- 
tari  eiisent,  certis  circa  terminia  inaugurato  conae- 
crabant :  ut  neqae  interiors  parte  aedificia  moenibos 
cuntinuarentur,  quae  nunc  vulgo  etiam  ooiyniigimt; 
et  extrinsecus  pun  aliqaid  ah  homano  cnltu  paterst 
(oli.  Hoo  spatiiun,  quod  neque  habitari  neque 
arari  fu  erat,  non  magis  quod  post  murum  asset, 
quam  quod  murus  post  id,  pomoerinm  Bomani  ap- 
pellarunt:  et  in  urbis  incremento  semper,  quantum 
moeiiia  proceasuia  erant,  tantom  termini  hi  conse- 
crati  proferebantor "  (i.  44).  Every  city  founded, 
like  Borne,  after  the  Etruscan  manner,  had  a  po- 
moerinm. The  rites  observed  in  drawing  the  boun- 
daiy line,  called  "  primigenius  sulcus  "  (Paul  Diac. 
p.  236,  MUll.),  were  as  follows :  the  founder,  dressed  in 
Gabinian  Cuhion  (cinctu  Gabino),  yoked  to  a  plough, 
en  an  auspicious  day,  a  bull  and  a  cow,  the  former 
on  the  off  side,  the  latter  on  the  near  side,  and,  pro- 
ceeding always  to  the  left,  drew  the  furrow  marking 
the  buundaiy  of  the  pomoeritmi.  There  was  a  mys- 
tical meaning  in  the  ceremony.  The  bull  on  the 
outside  denoted  that  the  males  were  to  be  dreadfal 
to  external  enemies,  whilst  the  cow  .inside  t]rpified 
tlie  women  who  were  to  replenish  the  city  with  in- 
habitants. (Joaon.  LyduB,  de  Ment.  ir.  50.)  The 
furrow  represented  the  ditdi ;  the  clods  thrown  up, 
the  wall;  and  persons  followed  the  plough  to  throw 
inwards  those  clods  which  had  &Uen  outwards.  At 
the  pUces  left  for  the  gates,  the  plongh  was  lifted 
up  Slid  carried  over  the  pro&ne  space.  (Varr.  L.  L. 
T.  §  143,  Mlill.;  Pint.  Q.  A  27,  Rom.  11.)  The 
whole  process  has  been  summed  up  in  the  following 
vigorous  words  of  Cato :  —  "  Qui  nrbem  novam  oon- 
det,tanro  et  vacea  aret;  nbi  araverit,  mumm  fiuuat; 
nbi  portam  vnlt  esse,  aratrum  sustollat  et  portet, 
•t  portam  vocet,"  (op.  IMcr.  xv.  2, 3.) 

The  religions  use  of  the  pomoerinm  was  to  deSne 
the  boundary  <^  the  auspicia  urbana,  or  city  aa- 
■fioes.    (Varr.  I  c.)    So  Oellias,  from  the  ho^  of 
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the  Boman  angnra:  "Pomoerinm  est  locos  intra 
agmm  e&tom  per  totios  niUs  enrcoitom  pose  mnns 
regionibus  oertis  determinatus,  qui  ticit  finem 
uriNuii  auspicii''  (xiii.  14).  From  this  passage  it 
appears  that  the  pomoerinm  itself  stood  withia 
another  district  called  the  "  ager  eihtns*  This 
was  also  merely  a  religious,  or  augural,  dirisoo  of 
tarrituiy,  and  was  of  five  kinds,  viz.  tlie  ager  Bo- 
manus,  Gabinus,  peregrinus,  hosticus,  and  incertns, 
or  the  Boman,  Gabinian,  foreign,  hostile,  and  doabcful 
territories.  (Varr.  v.  §  33,  MfilL)  These  sgri  or 
territories  were  called  "  effiiti,"  because  the  augnn 
declared  (effiiti  sunt)  after  tUs  manner  the  boaada 
of  the  oelwtial  auguries  taken  beyond  the  pomo^ 
rinm.  (Id.  vi.  §  53,  MQll.)  Hence  in  this  sense  the 
Ager  Bomanns  is  merely  a  icligioos  or  augural 
division,  and  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  hfa 
Bomanns  in  a  political  sense,  <x  the  tanriUxy  aotnally 
belonging  to  the  Boman  people.  It  was  tbs  territny 
declared  by  the  augurs  as  that  in  which  akos 
auguries  might  be  taken  respecting  foreign  and  mifi- 
tary  a6fiun ;  and  hence  the  reason  why  we  find  so  many 
accounts  of  generals  returning  to  Bome  to  take  tbs 
auguries  afiwh.  (Liv.  viii.  30,  x.  3,  xxiii.  19,  &c) 
It  is  impossible  to  determine  exactly  how  much 
space  was  left  for  the  pomoeriom  between  the  fir- 
row  and  the  wall.  In  the  case  of  the  Bomaltaii 
city,  however,  it  was  probably  not  veiy  extsnsivs, 
as  die  nature  of  the  ground,  espedally  on  the  nde 
of  Mans  Caeliua,  would  not  allow  of  any  great 
divergence  fhm  the  base  of  the  hiU.  Besides,  the 
boundaries  already  laid  down  on  the  N.  sida,  as  the 
Sacellnm  Larum  and  Aedes  Vestae,  show  that  the  line 
ran  very  close  under  the  Pabitine.  This  question 
depends  upon  another,  which  there  is  na  evidence  to 
determine  satis&ctorily,  namely,  whether  the  wall 
crowned  the  summit  of  the  hill  or  ran  along  its  baas. 
The  ftirmer  arrangement  seems  the  more  probable, 
both  because  it  was  the  most  natural  and  usual  mode 
of  fortificaticsi,  and  becanse  we  should  otherwise  in 
some  parts  hardly  find  room  enough  for  the  pomoerinm. 
Besides,  one  at  least  of  the  gates  of  the  Bomnlean 
city,  as  we  shall  see  further  on,  was  approached  by 
st^,  and  must  therefore  have  stood  upon  a  heigbt 
There  seems  to  be  no  good  authority  for  Kwbohi^ 
assumption  {HiiU  vol.  i.  p.  287,  seq.)  that  the  origind 
city  of  Bomulus  was  defended  merely  by  the  sides 
of  the  hill  being  escarped,  and  that  tiie  line  of  the 
pomoerinm  was  a  later  enlargement  to  enclose  a 
suburb  which  had  sprung  up  round  about  its  fint 
It  is  surprising  how  Niebuhr,  who  had  seen  tbs 
ground,  oould  imagine  that  there  was  room  fbr  such 
a  suburb  with  a  pomoerinm.  Beades,  we  are  ex- 
pressly told  by  TacituA  (t  e.)  that  the  line  of  the 
pomoerium  which  he  describes  was  tAe  hegmmg  lA 
building  the  city  (initimn  condeuli).  Indeed  5iie- 
bnhr  seems  to  have  had  some  extraordinary  ideas 
respecting  the  nature  of  the  ground  about  the 
Pahitine,  when  he  describes  the  space  between  that 
hill  and  the  Caelins,  now  occupied  by  the  rosd 
called  Via  ii  S.  Oregorio,  aa  "  a  wiik  and  con- 
venient plaint"  (J7wt  i.  390,  cf.  p.  391.)  An 
obscure  tradition  is  mentianad  indeed  by  Gre^ 
writers,  according  to  which  there  was  a  Boma 
Quadrata  distinct  from  and  older  than  the  city  of 
Bomnlns  (xph  U  t$s  iiryiKris  raimis  fiiap,  V 
IxTure  'fniJ,i\ot  w«pl  •fipi  ^canril^iM  oian'ov  h 
ipti  naXart4>,  rrrpiyttns  j<rr(a9i|  'PaS/u)  m^ 
'Pi/nm)  1)  "Piiiatts  wa)Murr4pov  -nimr,  Kaa 
Cass.  Fr.  Fakt.  3,  5,  p.  10,  St ;  cf.  Tsetses,  «f 
I^/oopkr.v.lia^).  Bttt,asBecka'«bserTes(aiiiA 
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f.  106),  wa  shonld  infar  firnn  thase  words  that  tba 
Boma  ailnded  to  was  not  on  the  Palatine,  bat  en 
■DOW  other  hill  Plutarch,  indeed,  also  alludes  to 
the  same  tradition  {Ron.  9),  and  describea  Bomulns 
as  building  this  Koroa  Quadrata  and  afterwards  en- 
hrging  it.  We  also  find  some  obscore  hints  to  the 
•ante  purpose  in  Latin  anthon.  ThusSolinns:  "Nam 
at  amrmat  Yarns  aoctor  diligentissimns,  Bomam 
nndidit  Bomnlos,  Marta  Kenitus  et  Bhea  Silvia,  vel 
nt  noanaUi,  Marta  at  Ilia,  dictaque  est  primnm 
Boma  qnadiata,  quod  ad  aeqoilibrium  foret  poaita. 
Ea  indpit  a  silra,  quae  est  in  area  ApolUnis,  et  ad 
aaperctliimi  scalamm  Gaci  habet  tanninnm,  nbi 
tugnrium  fdit  Faustuli "  (L  2).  Now  we  most  not 
take  the  whole  of  this  aecoont  to  be  Varro's,  as 
Becker  does.  {De  MurtM,  4o.  p.  18,  seq,,  B<mdb. 
p.  106.)  All  that  belonf^  to  Varro  seems  to  b« 
takea  from  a  passage  still  extant  respecting  the 
paieDtage  of  Romulus  {L.L.r.%  144,  Hall),  and 
the  wonla  after  "  vel  nt  nannuUi,"  &c.  belong  to 
Soiinua  himself,  Varro,  tbenfore,  is  not,  as  Becker 
aaerta,  a  witness  to  Borne  having  been  called 
quadrata.  The  following  passage  in  Festns,  bow- 
ever,  manifestlj  allndes  to  another  sense  of  Boma 
Quadrata,  namely,  as  a  certain  hallowed  place 
which  eveiy  cit;  built  with  Etruscan  rites  possessed, 
and  in  which  were  deposited  such  things  as  were 
eoosidered  of  good  omen  in  founding  a  city,  and 
which  are  deacribed  by  Ovid  {Fasti,  iv.  821 ;  cf. 
Pint  Rom.  11):  "  Qnadrata  Boma  in  Pahuio  ante 
templnm  ApoUinis  dicitnr,  nbi  reposita  sunt  quae 
aolent  boni'ominia  gratia  in  nrbe  oundenda  adhiberi, 
quia  sazo  munitus  est  initio  in  speciem  quadratam, 
ijos  lod  Knnius  meminit,  com  ait :  '  et  quia  est 
erat  Bomae  r^m<«  quadratae"  (p.  S58,  MfilL). 
The  place  here  deacribed  was,  in  fiict,  the  vumdut 
of  the  Bomnleaa  ci^.  The  words  of  Solinus,  though 
we  an  ignorant  of  the  exact  position  of  the  fiatoet 
which  be  mentions,  seem  to  denote  too  large  an  area 
to  be  reconciled  with  the  description  of  Festus.  In 
cmnfhrinaticii  of  the  latter,  however,  Becker  {UaniO). 
p.  107)  adducaa  a  bagroeot  of  the  Capitoline  plan 
(Belkiri,  Tab.  zvi),  with  the  imperfect  inscription 
BSA  APO  (area  Apolliiiis),  and,  on  the  space  beside 
it,  a  plan  of  a  square  elevatioD  with  steps  at  two  of 
its  sides.  This,  be  observes,  exactly  answers  to  the 
dasciiption  of  Festns,  being  a  "  locus  saxo  munitus 
in  apedem  quadratam;"  and  the  area  ApoUinia  was 
natorally  beftre  lus  temple.  That  tiia  vikole  of  the 
Bomulean  dty,  however,  was  also  called  qmtdrata, 
is  evidaot,  not  only  bam  a  passage  of  Dionysiuii 
before  dted,  where  he  speaks  of  the  temple  of  Vesta 
being  outside  of  the  Borne  called  Quadrata  (Iri  rqi 
rtToayiro*  Ka\oi)it4rris  'P^/ti>>,  V  inttnos 
jreix"*")  'rr^s  iarw,  a,  65),  but  alM  from  the 
nmtfliaed  bagment  of  Eonins,  quoted  by  Festns  in 
the  paaaage  jnat  dted.  It  is  without  sense  as  it 
stands,  and  miller's  emoidatian  appean  certain : — 

*  Et  qui  se  spent  Bomae  r^nare  quadratae,' 

where  the  meaning  is  inapplicable  to  a  men  eiimdiit, 
and  nmat  be  refemd  to  the  entire  dty. 

Oateto/  tie  PaUUme  ei^. —  Itwaa  reqnired  that 
in  •  town  built,  like  Borne,  with  Etruscan  rites, 
there  ahoald  be  at  least  three  gates  and  three 
templea,  namely,  to  Jupiter,  Juno,  and  Minerva 
(Serv.  ad  Aen.  L  42S);  and  we  leain  from  Pliny 
(iii.  9)  that  the  dty  of  Bomulns  had,  in  {set,  three 
if  not  fiwr  gates.  In  the  time  of  Varro,  three  gates 
existed  at  Boine  baeides  thoae  of  the  Servian  walls, 
and  two  of  thcae  can  be  referred  with  oertaioty  to 
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the  Palatine  dty.  "  Praeterea  intra  mnna  video 
portaa  did.  In  palatio  Mudonis,  a  mngitu,  quod 
ea  pecns  in  bndta  circum  antiqnom  oppidum  ex- 
igebanu  Alteram  Bomanalam  ab  Boma  dictam, 
quae  habet  gradus  in  Nova  Via  ad  Volupiae  sacellum. 
Tertia  est  Janualis  dicta  abJano;  et  ideo  ibi  positum 
Jani  signum  ;  et  jus  institutimi  a  Fompilio,  nt 
sctibit  m  Anoaljbus  Piso,  at  sit  aperta  semper,  nisi 
qnom  helium  sit  nusquam."  (X.  L.  v.  §§  164,  165, 
MOll.)  The  gate  here  called  Mucio  by  Vam>  is  the 
same  as  that  called  Uugio  by  other  writers,  by  an 
ordinary  interchange  of  e  and  ;,  as  in  Cains  for 
Gains,  Cermalus  for  Germalus,  &c.  Thus  Varro  him- 
self, as  cited  by  Nonius  (xiL  51.  p.  531,  u.)  is  made 
to  call  it  Mugio.  In  Panlns  Diaconus  (p.  144,  UUL) 
we  find  the  adjective  form  Mogionia,  erroneoosly 
formed,  however,  from  Uugins,  the  name  of  a  man; 
and  Ustly,  the  form  Hugonia  in  Solinus  (L  24). 

The  most  important  passage  for  determining  the 
situation  of  this  gate  is  Livy's  description  (i.  12)  of 
the  battle  between  the  Sabines  and  Bomans.  The 
former  occupy  the  Capitoline  hill,  the  latter  are  ar- 
rayed in  the  valley  beneath.  The  Bomans  mount 
to  the  attack,  bat  are  repulsed  and  driven  back 
towards  the  "  old  gate  "  ("adveterem  pwtam")  of  the 
PahiUtmi.  Bomalas,  who  is  stationed  on  the  high 
ground  near  it  (the  summit  bf  the  Velia),  vows  to 
erect  on  this  spot  a  temple  to  Jupiter,  under  the 
name  of  "SUtor,"  if  he  arrest  the  flight  of  the 
Bomans.  At  this  time  the  Sabines  had  driven  back 
the  Bomans  to  the  extremity  of  what  was  after- 
muds  the  foram,  and  their  leader  Motius  Curtius 
had  even  penetrated  nearly  to  the  gate  of  the  Pala- 
tiiun.  The  Bomans,  however,  rally;  the  Sabines 
are  repulsed,  and  the  combat  is  renewed  in  the 
valley  between  the  two  hills.  Dionysios  confirma 
the  site  of  the  gate  by  describing  it  as  leaduig  to 
the  Pahitiam  from  the  Somma  Sacra  Via ;  which 
street,  as  will  be  seen  when  we  come  to  describe  the 
topography  of  the  later  city,  crossed  the  ridge  of 
the  Velia  at  thia  spot  ('Pii/u;Ao>  /lir  'OpBaai^  Ait 
(itpin  Itpiaairo)  wofi  rats  laiKoviUriut  MuKtifuri 
■rifMis,  al  p4povaw  tls  rh  noAttrior  ix  t9>  Upat 
6lov,  ii.  50).  The  spot  is  fiirther  identified  by  a 
graphic  passage  in  Ovid,  where  the  dtiien  who 
serves  as  Cicerone  to  his  book  conducts  it  from  the 
fora  of  the  Caesan  alng  the  Sacra  Via,  and,  having 
crossed  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Forum  Bo- 
mannm,  arrivea  at  the  temple  of  Vesta;  then  pro- 
ceeding onwards  up  the  Sacra  Via,  first  points  oat 
the  former  residence  of  Nlmu^  and  then,  fttmti^  to 
tlu  right,  indicates  the  gate  of  the  pahee: — 

**  Paruit  et  ducena,  'HaeesnotfbraCaasaiishioqnit; 
Haec  est  a  sacris  quae  via  nomen  habet 
Eic  locos  est  Vestae,  qui  Pallada  servat  et  ignem; 

Hie  fiiit  antiqui  regia  parva  Nnmae.' 
Inde  peteus  dextram, '  Porta  est,  ait,  ista  PalaU: 
Hie  Stator;  hoc  priimun  condita  Boma  loco 
est'"  ( rriit  iii.  1. 27.) 

The  site  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Stator  here  given 
is  confirmed  by  other  writers.  Thus  it  is  described 
by  Livy  (L  41)  as  near  tlie  palace  of  Tarquinius 
Priscna,  from  the  windows  of  which,  overhanging 
the  Nova  Via,  Tanaquil  addressed  the  people.  Now, 
as  will  be  shown  in  its  proper  place,  the  Nova  Via 
ran  for  some  distance  parallel  with  the  Sacra  Via, 
and  between  it  and  the  PaUtine,  and,  at  its  highest 
point  near  this  gate,  was  called  **  Summa,"  like  the 
Sacra  Via.  Thus  Solinus  (i.  24):  "Tarquinius 
Priacu*  ad   Mugooiam    Portam   supra    Stmmiam 
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NaT.-un  Viam  (habiUvit).'  The  ut«  of  the  tem- 
ple of  Jnpiter  Stator  near  the  Samma  Sacra  Via 
is  sufkientlj  certain  withoat  adopting  tlie  proof 
adduced  b;  Becker  from  the  equestrian  atatne  of 
Cloelia,  the  hietoi;  of  which  he  completeljr  miennder- 
etands.  The  paeaaee  from  Pliny  (uuiv.  IS)  which 
he  quotes  (note  156)  relates  to  another  and  appa- 
rentlj  a  rival  statue  of  Valeria,  the  daughter  of 
PnblicoU,  who  disputed  with  Cloelia  the  honour  of 
having  swum  the  Tiber,  and  escaped  from  the  cus- 
tody of  Porsena.  Indeed,  the  two  rival  legends  seem 
to  have  created  some  confusion  among  the  ancients 
themselves ;  and  it  was  a  disputed  point  in  the 
time  of  Plutarch  whether  the  existing  statne  was 
that  of  Cloelia  or  Valeria.  (Popi  19.)  Becker 
oonfoonds  these  twostatnee,  and  asserts  (note  1S5) 
that  Pliny,  as  well  as  Dionysins,  speaks  of  the 
statne  of  Cloelia  as  no  longer  existing  in  his  time. 
Bnt  Pliny,  on  the  contraiy,  in  the  very  chapter 
]aot«d,  mentions  it  as  still  in  being :  "  Cloeliae 
atiam  status  ett  equestris.'  It  was  the  statue  of 
Valeria  that  had  disappeared,  if  indeed  it  had 
ever  existed  except  in  the  account  of  Aunios 
Fetiali*.  Plmy,  therefore,  must  sh.ve  the  cas- 
tigatioD  bestowed  by  Becker  on  Plutarch  and 
Servios  for  their  careless  topography  :  whose 
assertion  as  to  the  existence  of  the  statue  in  their 
time  he  will  not  beUeve,  though  the  latter  says 
he  had  seen  it  with  his  own  eyes  (ad  Am.  viii. 
646).  Tha  only  ground  which  Becker  has  for  so 
peremptorily  contradicting  these  three  respectable 
authorities  is  a  passage  in  Dionysios  (v.  35);  who, 
however,  only  says  that  when  be  was  at  Rome  the 
statne  no  longer  stood  in  its  place  (jalmir  i/iuis 
ftiy  otx  iri  Kti/tdinif  tSpo/ity'),  and  that  on  inquiry 
be  was  told  that  it  had  been  destroyed  (ji^arltrtti') 
ia  a  fire  that  had  raged  among  the  sumunding 
houses.  But  Dionysius  may  have  been  misinformed ; 
or  perhaps  ^^Mtvio'Sq  is  to  be  taken  in  its  literal 
sense,  and  the  statue  was  only  removed  for  a  while 
out  of  sight.  We  may  assaine,  therefore,  that  it  had 
been  restored  to  its  original  position  in  the  period 
which  elapsed  between  Dionyaiiu  and  Pliny,  and 
that  it  continued  to  adorn  the  Sumiiia  Sacra  Via  fur 
aome  centuries  after  the  time  of  the  former  writer. 

The  preceding  passages  abundantly  establish  the 
site  of  the  Porta  Mugionis  at  that  spot  of  the  Pala- 
tine which  faces  the  Summa  Sacra  Via,  or  present 
arch  of  Tilus;  nor  does  it  tieem  necessary,  by  way 
of  fiirtfaer  proof,  to  resort  to  the  far-fetched  argimient 
adduced  by  Becker  from  the  nature  of  the  ground 
(Haadb.  p.  113),  namely,  that  this  is  the  only  spot 
00  tha  NK.  fine  of  the  hill  wtiich  ofiers  a  natnral 
ascent,  by  the  road  (Via  Polveritra)  leading  up  to 
the  Convent  of  &  Bonaventura.  That  road,  indeed, 
has  all  the  appearance  of  being  an  artificial  lather 
tluu  a  natunii  ascent,  and  may  liave  been  made 
centuries  after  the  time  of  Bomulus.  Unfortunately, 
too,  for  Becker's  round  assertion  on  this  subject 
(Handb.  p.  109),  that  we  must  ab  initio  embrace  a.s 
an  incuntroveriible  principle  that  gates  are  to  be 
sought  only  where  the  hill  offers  natural  ascents,  we 
find  that  the  only  other  known  gate,  the  Porta  Bo- 
manuU,  was,  on  bis  own  showing,  accessible  only  by 
means  of  step*.  For  the  situation  of  this  gate  Varro 
is  again  our  principal  authority.  We  have  seen  in 
the  passage  before  quoted  from  that  author  that  it 
opened  into  the  Nova  Via,  near  the  Sacellum  Vo- 
lupiae,  by  means  of  steps.  Varro  again  alludes  to  it 
in  the  following  passage :  "  Hoc  sacrificiam  (to 
Acca  Larentia)  fit  in  Vdabro,  qua  in  Movant  Viam 
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cxitnr,  nt  aiunt  qiudam,  ad  aepnlemm  Aoeae,  si 
qnod  ibi  prripe  faciunt  Diis  Manibus  Servilibus  saor- 
dotes;  qui  nterque  locus  extra  nrbem  antiqoam  fuit 
non  longe  a  Porta  Romanula.  de  qua  in  prisre  libro 
dixi."  (£.  £.  vi.  §  24,  Mlill.)  The  site  of  the 
Sarellum  Volupiae  cannot  be  determined:  bnt  the 
Velabmm  is  one  of  tlie  most  certain  spots  in  Komsn 
topography,  and  is  still  indicated  1^  the  chnrch 
which  liears  its  name,  S.  Giorgio  m  Vtlabro.  We 
learn  from  both  these  passages  of  Varro — tat  Sea- 
ligers  emendation  of  Nova  Via  for  Novalia  in  the 
farmer  is  mconlestable — the  exact  site  of  the  Poita 
Bomannla ;  for  as  the  sacri6ce  alluded  to  was  per- 
formed in  the  Velabmm  near  the  spot  who*  the 
Nova  Via  entered  it,  and  as  the  P.  Romanola  was  not 
far  from  this  place,  it  foUows  that  it  must  have  betn 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  street  or  in  the  w/bui  i^ora 
Via.  Varro's  aoconht  is  confinmed  by  Feetus  (p 
262,  Hon.),  who,  however,  calls  the  gate  Romma 
instead  o{  Amxmula:  "  Sed  porta  Bomana  matititfa 
est  a  Bomnlo  infimo  clivo  Victoriae,  qui  locus  gra- 
dibns  in  quadram  furmatns  est ;  appellata  anttm 
Romana  a  Sabinis  praecipne,  qnod  ea  proximns  adi- 
tus  erat  Bomam."  Here  the  same  steps  are  allnded 
to  that  are  mentioned  by  Varro.  The  Clivns  Vic- 
toriae was  that  part  of  the  NW.  declivity  al  the 
Pahitine  which  overhung  the  Nova  Via.  It  was  m 
named  either  from  a  temple  of  Victory  seated  on  tlie 
top  of  the  hill  ("  in  aedem  Victoriae,  quae  est  in  Ps- 
latio,  pertulere  deam,"  Liv.  xxix.  14),  or  nime  pro- 
bably —  aa  this  temple  was  not  dedicated  by  L.  P«- 
stumius  till  B.  c.  295^from  an  ancient  grove,  ucred 
to  Victory,  on  this  side  of  the  Palatine,  near  the 
Lupercal  (Dionys.  i.  32),  the  tradition  of  which, 
though  the  grove  itself  had  long  disappeared,  pro- 
bably led  to  the  temple  being  founded  there. 

The  Bomulean  dty  mnst  undoubtedly  have  had 
at  least  a  third  gate,  both  from  the  testimony  of 
PImy  and  because  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  its  re- 
maining two  sides  were  withoat  an  exit;  bat  then 
in  uo  authority  to  decide  where  it  lay.  Becker  thinks 
that  it  was  seated  at  thesautbemmoet  point  of  the  hill; 
but  this,  though  probable  enough, is  nothingmore  this 
a  conjecture.  The  Porta  Janualis,  the  third  gate  men- 
tioned by  Varro,  was  most  probably  as  old  a»  the  time 
of  Romulus,  though  it  certainly  never  belonged  to  the 
Palatine  city.  Its  situation  and  true  nature  will  be 
discussed  presently.  We  find,  however,  a  gate  calM 
Ferentina  mentioned  by  Plutarch  (Rum.  20),  «he 
relates  that  Romulus,  after  the  murder  of  Talins, 
which  was  followed  by  risible  signs  of  the  divine 
anger,  purified  Rome  and  Lanrentnin  by  rites  which 
still  coutinoed  to  be  obeerved  at  that  gate.  We  abe 
find  an  account  in  Festns(p.213)ofa  Porta  Piacala- 
ris,  which  was  so  called  "  propter  aliqua  piacnla 
quae  ibidem  fiebant ;"  and  some  have  assumed  (r. 
Mailer,  ad  Fe$t.  I  c.)  that  these  two  gates  nn 
identicid.  It  is  well  known  that  the  Roman  gain 
had  sometimes  two  names;  and  this  seems  especially 
probable  in  the  case  of  thoee  which  had  some  reli- 
gioos  ceremony  connected  with  them.  Becker 
(Handb.  p.  177)  rejects,  however,  with  something 
like  indignation  the  idea  that  snch  a  gate  could 
have  bekxiged  to  the  Bomulean  city,  and  would  there- 
fora  either  place  it  in  the  Lucas  Ferentinae,  or  alter 
the  text  of  Plutarch,  his  nstul  expedient  Alto- 
gether, however,  it  does  not  seem  quite  so  improbable 
that  it  may  have  been  the  third  and  missmg  gate  <i 
Romulus,  since  its  name  indicates  its  site  near  the 
S.  extremity  of  the  Pabtine,  joat  where  we  an  ia 
wantufsnat 
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HI.     FbOOBKSk   or   THK    CiTT  TILL  THS  TnCE 

or  Servivs  Tuluus. 

We  en  only  pret«nd  to  girt  a  probahle  aoeoant 
of  lh«  piuyi'ow  of  tiie  city  nnder  the  first  fira  kings. 
The  atjilennnts  on  the  subject  in  ancient  authors  are 
dira^gent,  though  the  contnuliction  is  ofien  rather 
apparent  than  naL  In  the  course  of  his  reign  Ro- 
mulns  added  to  his  original  city  on  the  Palatine,  the 
Capjtoline  hill,  then  called  Satnmios,  the  Caelian, 
thai  called  Qnerqaetnlanns,  and  the  Areutine.  But 
we  mast  distinguish  the  natnra  of  these  additions. 
Dionysins  (iL  ST)  represents  the  Capitoline  and 
Aventine  as  enclosed  by  Bomnlns  with  a  strong  for- 
ti&atioD  consisting  of  a  ditch  and  palisades,  chiefly  sa 
a  protection  for  herdsmen  and  their  flocks,  and  not 
as  snmanded  with  a  wall,  like  the  Palatine.  Yet 
it  i^  erident  from  the  accutint  of  the  attack  by  the 
Sabtnes  on  the  Capitoline  (LiT.  i.  1 1)  that  it  most 
bare  been  r^alarly  fortified,  and  have  had  a  gate. 
Bnmulos  had  already  marked  it  out  as  the  arx  or  ci- 
tadel of  his  future  city ;  and  when  he  had  defeated  the 
CaeniDenses  and  slain  their  king,  he  carried  thither 
and  dedicated  the  first  spolia  opima  at  an  oak-tree 
bekl  sscted  by  the  shepherds,  but  which  now  became 
the  site  of  the  temple  of  Jnpiter  Feretrins  (lb.  c.  10). 
When  Liry  tells  ns  that  this  wsa  the  first  temple 
conseciated  at  Borne,  he  probably  means  with  tlie 
exception  of  those  which  were  usually  erected  at  the 
foundation  of  every  city.  That  the  Capitoline  was 
•  much  more  important  hill  in  the  time  of  Bomnlns 
thin  the  Aventine  and  Caelian  is  also  shown  by  the 
fiurt  of  his  opening  upon  it  the  asylum  for  slaves  and 
fugitires,  in  order  to  increase  the  pupnhition  of  his 
city.  This  asylum  was  situated  somewhere  in  the 
boibw  between  the  two  eminences  of  the  Capitdine, 
and  the  site  retained  till  a  Ute  period  the  name  of 
"  Inter  duos  lueae"  (lb.  c.  10;  Dionys.  ii.  15;  Stiab. 
T.  230;  Pint  Horn.  9;  Ov.  Fait  iii.  431,  &c.). 

The  Capitoline  hill,  or  Mons  Satumius,  appears 
then  to  have  been  a  real  addition  to  the  Romulean 
city ;  but  the  Aventine  seems  to  have  remained 
down  to  the  time  of  Ancns  Uanius  a  mere  rudely 
fortified  encloBnie  for  tlie  protection  of  the  iibepherds. 
Vaiioos  etymologies,  all  perhape  eqiully  unsatis- 
fiKWy,  have  been  invented  for  the  name  of  Aren- 
tims.  One  legend  derived  it  from  an  Alban  king 
•0  called,  who  was  buried  on  the  hill  (LIv.  i.  3; 
V»T.  i.  L.  V.  §  43,  Mail ;  PanL  Diac.  p.  19,  MfilL), 
•notber  frum  a  descendant  of  Hercules,  mentioned 
by  Virgil  (Jen.  vii.  656).  Servins  in  his  coramen- 
tuy  on  this  passage  makes  Aventinns  a  king  of  the 
Aborigines,  bnt  adds  from  Varro  that  the  Aventine 
was  assigned  by  Bomnlns  to  the  Sabiiies,  who  named 
it  after  the  Avens,  rate  of  their  rivers.  This  account 
is  not  found  in  the  remains  which  we  possess  of 
Vino,  who,  however  (I  a),  adds  a  few  more  ety- 
imlogiee  to  that  already  given.  One  of  them,  taken 
from  Nievins,  derives  the  name  of  the  hill  from  the 
birds  (aves)  that  resorted  thither  from  the  Tiber,  to 
«bich  Virgil  also  seems  to  allnde  {Am.  vUi.  233). 
Vmo  himself  thinks  that  it  was  so  called  'ab 
adventu,"  because,  being  fbnnerly  separated  from  the 
other  hills  by  a  marsh  or  lake,  it  was  necessary  to 
£0  to  it  in  boats:  whilst  others  derived  the  name 
""ab  advent n  hominom,"  because,  having  npon  it 
a  temple  of  Diana  common  to  all  the  Latin  people, 
it  was  a  pla«e  of  gnat  resort.  But  these  various 
etymologies  only  prove  that  nothing  certain  was 
known. 

The  preponderance  of  autliocity  tends  to  show  that 
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the  Caelian  hill  waa  also  colonised  in  the  time  of 
Btannlna.  Caelius  Vibetmns,  or  Caeles  Vibenna,  an 
Etnucan  general  who  came  to  the  assistance  of  Ro- 
mulna  against  Tatius  snd  the  Sabines,  had  this  hill 
assigned  to  him  and  settled  upon  it  with  his  army; 
whence  it  derived  its  name  of  "  Caelius,"  it  having 
been  prerinuslv  called  Qiierqiietulanns  from  its  woods 
of  oak.  (Varr.  L.L.y.%  46.  MtUI.;  Dionys.  ii.  36; 
Paul.  Diac  p.  44,  Mlill.)  The  traditions  respecting 
the  incorporation  of  this  hill  are,  however,  very  va- 
rioos.  Some  authors  relute  that  it  was  added  by 
TnUns  Hoetilios  (Liv,  i,  30:  Eutrnp.  i.  4;  Aur. 
Vict  Ftr.  III.  4),  others  by  Ancns  Martins  (Cic. 
Ap.  ii.  18 ;  Strab.  v.  p.  234) :  wbibt  some,  again, 
place  the  arrival  of  Caeles  as  low  down  as  tlie  reijin 
of  Tarqninins  Piiscus.  ('I'se.  Jan.  iv.  65;  Festos, 
p.  355,  UUU.)  The  last  account  probably  anwe 
from  some  confiisioa  between  the  arrival  of  the  Tus- 
cans nnder  Romulus,  and  a  subeeqnent  one  under 
the  Tuscan  king  Tarqninins.  But  the  sacred  books 
reUting  to  the  Argive  chapels  established  by  Niuna 
mention  the  hill  nnder  the  name  of  Caelius  (Vut. 
A.  §  47),  and  it  therefor*  seems  probable  that  tlie 
arrival  of  Vibenna  mnst  be  placed  under  Bomnlus. 
This  Tuscan  settlement  appears,  however,  not  to  have 
been  permanent  After  the  death  of  their  leader  a 
portion  of  bia  followers  incurred  the  suspicion  of  the 
Roman.1,  and  were  renioved  fhan  the  hill  lo  a  less 
defensible  poeition  on  the  plain,  apparently  between 
the  Palatine  and  Ca{ntoline,  where  they  founded  the 
Vicns  Tuscus;  whilst  the  remainder  were  transferred 
to  the  adjoining  hill  called  Caeliolns  (Varr,  ti.  j 
46)k    Whence  abo  Propertia*:— 

"  Et  tu,  Soma,  meis  tribuisti  praemia  Tuacis 
Undo  hodie  vicns  nomina  Tuscus  habet; 
Tempore  quo  sociis  venit  Lycomedius  armis, 
Atqn*  Sabina  Cm  oontudit  anna  Tati." — 

(iv.  2.  49.) 

Here  the  Tuscan  general  is  named  Lycomedius, 
which  seems  to  be  derived  from  Lucumo,  the  name 
given  to  him  by  Dionysins  (ii.  43, 43),  and  which 
was  probably  only  an  appellative  for  an  Etruscan 
prince.  The  hill  having  been  vacated  by  (his  re- 
moval of  the  Tuscans,  was  again  colonised  under  a 
subsequent  king,  which  in  some  degree  reconciles  the 
conflicting  acconnta  :  bot  all  we  shall  say  farther 
about  it  at  present  is,  that  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius 
an  attempt  was  made  to  change  its  name  again,  and 
to  call  it  Mrais  Angnstus,  either  because  Tiberiuf 
had  laid  out  a  great  deal  of  money  there  in  repairing 
the  damage  occasioned  by  a  fira,  or  trom  a  decree  of 
the  senate,  which  appointed  that  name  to  be  used 
because  a  statue  of  Tiberias  had  been  saved  from  the 
flames.  (Tac.  Ann.  iv.  64;  Suet  Tib.  48.)  But 
this  lume  never  came  into  common  lue. 

Legend  of  Tarpeia. — Porta  Jcaaudu  and  Templt 
ofJamu. — The  story  of  Tarpeia  involves  two  or  three 
imlnts  of  topographical  interest  It  shows  that  the 
Capitoline  hill  was  regularly  fortified,  and  lud  a  gate. 
The  deed  of  Tarpeia,  whether  treacherous  or  patri- 
otic, for  there  are  two  versions  of  her  history,  occa- 
sioned a  change  in  the  name  of  the  hill  It  had 
previously  been  called  Mons  Snttunios,  from  Saturn, 
to  whom  it  was  sacred  (Feat  p.  322);  and  there 
was  a  tradition  that  some  Eleans,  who  bad  obtained 
their  dismissal  from  the  army  of  Uercalea  on  bis 
ratnm  from  his  western  expedition,  had  been  attractrd 
to  settle  npon  it  by  the  resemblance  of  its  name  to 
that  of  Kp^viot,  a  moontain  of  their  own  coantry. 
(Dionys.  t  34. )   After  the  finndation  of  the  Capitol 
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hi  appdbtka,  m  wa  shall  haT«  ooeaaoo  to  relate 
farther  <m,  ma  again  altared  to  that  which  it 
tnr  afterwards  oontinned  to  bear  ;  yet  ooe  part 
of  the  Boathetn  portion  of  the  hiU  still  ntaioed 
the  name  of  Ropes  Tarpeia,  from  the  Testal  hav- 
ing been  boned  on  it  (Varr.  £X.T.  §  41,  MtUL) 
Dionjsiiu  (iL  40)  adopted  the  aoconnt  of  Piao,  who 
•ttriboted  the  death  of  Tarpeia  to  a  patriotic  at- 
tempt to  deceire  the  Sabines,  in  prafiBrence  to  tfaatof 
Pabins,  which  bruids  her  with  dislojralty.  The 
latter,  bowerer,  seems  to  bare  obtained  moet  ournncy 
among  the  Bomans  ;  and  Fropertins  even  derives  the 
name  of  the  hill  from  her  fiither,  Tarpeios,  who  com- 
manded the  Roman  garriscsi, — ^"A  dace  Tarpeio  moos 
est  cognomen  adeptos  "  (v.  4. 93), — whilst  be  brands 
the  tomb  of  the  vestal  with  inbmj.  ("  Tarpeiae 
tarpasepulcmm,''v.  4. 1).  The  ohecnre  legend  of  the 
Porta  Pandana,  which  existed  sonewhers  on  the 
Capitol  in  the  time  of  Varro  (£.£.  v.  §  48),  is  also 
oonnected  with  the  stcrj  of  Tarpeia;  and  Tatios  is 
•aid  to  have  stipalated,  in  the  treaty  which  he  mads 
with  Bomalos,  that  this  gate  sfaoald  always  be  left 
open.  (Fest.  p.  363,  and  PaoL  Disc.  p.  SSO,  HBIL) 
According  to  an  incredible  acooont  in  Solinos  (i.  13), 
it  was  a  gate  of  tbe  old  Satomian  ci^,  and  was  ori- 
ginally called  Porta  Satomia;  nor  is  the  version 
of  Polyaenns  more  satisfactory  {Siratag.  viiL  35), 
who  Ttftn  the  stiny  of  the  Porta  Pandisna  to  tba 
treaty  with  the  Gaols,  by  which  the  Rumana  en- 
gaged always  to  leave  one  gate  open,  bnt,  iu  order 
to  evade  the  oonseqnsnces,  built  it  in  an  inaccessibls 
place. 

After  peace  had  been  ooochided  between  Bomalos 
and  Tatins,  they  posssMed  two  distinct  bat  united 
dties, — the  farmer  reigning  on  the  Palatine,  tbe 
latter  on  the  Capitoline,  md  dwelling  on  the  spot 
whers  the  temple  of  Juno  Hooeta  afterwards  stood 
(Plot  Rom.  S;  SoL  i.  SI.)  When  Tacitns  says, 
in  the  passage  before  cited,  that  Tatius  added  the 
Capitoline  to  the  city,  we  are  perhaps  therefore  to 
ondentand  that  he  built  npon  it  and  made  it  habit- 
able, whilst  previoiuly  it  had  been  only  a  sort  of 
military  oatpost.  The  valley  between  the  two  hills 
fbrmed  a  kind  of  neutral  gnand,  and  served  ss  a 
aoramon  market-pUce.  The  gate  called  Jannalis, 
mentioned  by  Varro  in  the  passage  cited  from  him 
when  treating  of  the  Bomulean  gates,  seems  undoubt- 
•dly  to  have  belonged  to  the  Sabine  town.  Niebubr, 
who  b  followed  by  Bnnsen  (£esdb-.  voL  L  p.  145), 
is  of  <^»iion  {Hist.  i.  S92)  that  it  was  built  by  the 
two  cities  as  a  barrier  of  their  common  libertiea  ; 
that  it  wa*  open  in  time  of  war  in  order  that  suc- 
coor  might  pass  fiom  one  to  the  other,  and  shut 
daring  peace,  either  to  prevent  the  quarrels  which 
might  arise  from  nnrsstricted  interoonne,  or  as  a 
tolran  that  the  cities,  though  nnited,  were  distinct. 
Becker,  on  the  other  hand,  denies  that  it  ever  was  a 
gnte  at  all,  roaintainhig  that  it  only  got  that  nams 
OfUaeireitieaUg,  from  the  temple  which  it  tals*- 
qoently  formed  being  called  "  PorU  Belli"  (pp.  118, 
119,  and  note  167).  But  there  seems  to  be  ample 
evidence  that  it  was  originally  a  gate.  Varro,  in  the 
passage  dted,  evidently  considered  it  as  snch  ;  and 
It  is  also  mentioned  by  Hacrobius  as  a  real  gate, 
thongh  the  sitaatiai  which  he  assigns  to  it  will 
hardly  be  allowed  even  by  those  who  give  the  great- 
est extention  to  the  walls  of  the  Romulean  city 
C  Cum  hello  Sabino^Bomani  portam,  quae  sub  ra- 
didbos  ooUis  Viminalis  eiat,  quae  postea  ex  eventn 
JoomUu  Tocata  eat,  cbrodere  festinarent,"  Sat,  i. 
9).    Wanuqr  Icom  from  Ovid,  not  onLr  its  Ralsito- 
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ation,  hot  also  Ottt  it  was  the  very  gate  which 
Tarpoia  betrayed  to  the  Sabines.  The  psassge  fiw 
its  site  so  aooirstely,  and  consequently  also  thst  of 
the  temple  of  Janus, — an  important  point  inBonaa 
tapogi^y,— 'that  it  i*  nmsswiy  to  qaola  it  it 
length:— 

"  Presserat  ora  deal.    Tone  sie  ^o  nortra  nsdm^ 

Voce  mea  voces  elicienta  dei : 
Qnum  tot  sint  Jam  cur  stas  saerstas  m  mn^ 

Eic  M  temptaJoriMJimata  dbahit  Ubmt 
nie  mann  mulcens  propexam  ad  pectora  barbam 

Protinns  Oebalii  retnlit  anna  Tati, 
Ctque  levis  cnstos,  aimiUis  capla  Sabinis, 

Ad  summse  Tatium  dazerit  artas  iter. 
Imk,  veUu  nmc  est,  per  gneat  Aiwwftw,  iajsA, 

Artlmu  m  vaOm  et/ora  eUmi  erat 
Etjam  conligerat  portam,  Satomia  cajos 

Dempsent  oppwtas  insidioaa  saras. 
Com  tanto  voitus  committete  nomine  pagnaoi 

Ipee  meae  movi  callidus  artis  opus, 
Otaqae,  qua  pollens  ope  sam,  fiintana  redoa 

Sumque  repentinas  ejacnlatos  aquas. 
Ante  tamen  calidis  solgeci  salphun  vsnia, 

Ckuderet  nt  Tatio  fervidus  humor  iter. 
Cnjns  ut  ntititas  paWs  peromta  Sabinis, 

Quaefiterat,  tuto  rtcUitaJbrma  loeo  oL 
Ara  miki  posita  est,  parvo  eamjunda  taaOo. 

Haec  adolet  flammis  cum  stme  fiun  snis.* 

{Fatt.  L85S.seq.) 

We  see  tram  these  lines,  that  the  gate  attaelud 
by  the  Sabinee  hiy  at  the  bottom  of  a  path  lesdio{ 
down  fitxn  the  Capitoline,  which  path  still  existed 
m  the  time  of  Ovid,  and  was  sitnated  between  the 
(brum  of  Caesar  and  the  Foram  Bomanom.  Tbe 
gate  was  ocn^ieqaeotly  at  the  bottom  of  tbe  NK. 
tiapt  of  the  CapitoUne  hill,  a  little  to  the  N.  of 
the  preeeat  arch  of  Septimms  Sevems.  We  she 
learn  that  a  small  temple  or  saoellom  was  dediested 
to  Janus  at  this  spot  Whether  the  sndent  gate 
was  moorpoFSted  in  this  temple,  or  whether  it  «as 
polled  down,  or  whether  tbe  temple  was  erected  bf 
the  side  of  tin  gate,  camiot  be  determined;  bat  at 
all  events  its  fomer  existence  wss  oonunenMraied  by 
the  title  «f  Porta  Janualis.  It  is  no  objectioi  to 
Ovid's  acooont,  as  far  as  the  topographical  qaestioo  is 
concerned,  that  it  difiers  from  the  one  nsosUyn- 
oeived,  which  repreaents  the  Sabines  as  sacoenfil 
through  the  treachery  of  Tarpeia,  and  not  aarepolaed 
throogh  the  intervention  of  Janus.  He  seems  to 
have  combined  two  difierent  legends  ;  bnt  sll  tbst 
we  ars  hers  oouoemed  for  is  his  accurate  descriptka 
of  the  sits  of  the  temple,  and  oonseqnently  of  tbe 
gate. 

Its  site  is  farther  confirmed  by  Pnoopins  (A  0, 
L  25.  p.  122,  Dind.),  who  moitions  it  as  sittuted  a 
Utile  beyond  the  sUtnes  of  the  three  Fstes,  ss  will 
appear  in  the  second  part  of  this  artidei  Tbs 
temple  was  dedicatsd  by  the  peace-loving  Noma, 
who  made  the  opening  and  shutting  of  it  the  sign  of 
war  and  peace.  (Uv.  L  19.)  Niebnhr,  theHbie, 
beeides  assigning  an  inadmissible  and  even  abturd 
meaning  to  this  custom,  has  fateiitalled  its  date, 
whoi  he  mentions  it  as  oonung  into  use  at  the  Bsioa 
of  the  two  indepoident  dtiss. 

After  writii^  what  precedes,  the  compiler  of  this 
article  met  with  an  eeaay  by  Dr.  Th.  Mommsen, 
pnblishsd  m  the  AtmaU  dett  Inttiltito  fijr  the  yesr 
1844  (vol  zvi.),  and  entitled  Dt  Comitio  Bamaao, 
in  which  that  writer  (p.  309,  seq.)  oonsideis  tint 
ha  hat  itrefingahly  aatabliabad  (hat  tba  to^k" 
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Jainis  was  not  eitnsted  in  the  place  here  assigned  to 
it,  bnt  in  the  Forum  OUtorinm  ontaide  the  Porta 
Carmentalis.  As  the  opinion  of  go  distinguished  a 
acbolsr  as  Hotnmaen  is  entitled  to  gmt  attention, 
«e  shall  here  briefly  leriew  his  arguments.  They 
may  be  stated  as  follows.  That  the  temple  of  Janns 
was  in  the  Fomm  Olitorinm  may  be  shown  from  T»- 
dtos:  "  Et  Jano  templnm,  qnod  apod  Forum  Olito- 
rinm C.  Dnilios  stmzeist  (dedicarit  Tiberius)," 
(^■R.  iL  49);  and  also  from  Festus:  "  Baligioni  est 
qoibosdam  porta  Cannentali  egredi  et  in  aede  Jani, 
qua*  est  extra  earn,  senatnm  haberi,  qnod  ea  egreesi 
sex  et  trecenti  Fabii  apod  Cremeram  omnes  interfecti 
sont,  com  in  aede  Jani  S.C.  factum  asset,  nt  pnficis- 
cermtnT"  (p.  28S,  MBll.).  Bnt  this  temple  was  un- 
doubtedly die  same  ss  the  fiunons  one  founded  by 
Knma,  and  Dnilins  could  only  hare  restored^  not 
tmlt  it ;  since  it  can  be  shown  that  there  was  only 
one  Tem]4e  of  Janus  at  Borne  before  the  time  of 
Domitisn.  Thus  Ovid  (as  may  be  seen  in  the  pas- 
sage before  qnoted)  asks  Jantis,  — 

"  Cnm  tot  sint  Jam  cur  stas  sacratns,  tn  uno, 
Hie  ubi  juncts  foris  templs  duobns  babes  ?  * 

The  same  thing  appears  frmn  the  following  passage 
of  Uartial  (x.  S8. 2),  which  shows  that,  before  Do- 
mitian  erected  the  Janus  Qnadri&ons  in  the  Forum 
Transitnrinm,  the  god  had  only  one  little  temple:  — 

"  Perrins  exignos  habitsbas  ante  Penates 
Plurims  qua  medium  Boma  terebat  iter." 

The  same  situation  of  this  only  temple  is  also 
testified  by  Serrins  (ad  Aen.  viL  607):  "  Sacnuium 
(Jani)  Muma  Pompilius  fecerat —  Qnod  Noma  in- 
stitneiat,  translatnm  est  ad  Fomm  Transitorium." 
And  again  "  Sacrarinm  hoc  Numa  Pompilins  fecerat 
circa  imum  Argiletum  jnzta  theatram  Marcelli." 
Thus  the  situation  of  the  sole  temple  of  Janns  is 
proved  by  tlie  preponderance  of  the  best  authority, 
and  does  not  rest  on  mere  conjecture. 

In  these  remarks  of  Mommsen's  we  miss  that  ae- 
curacy  of  interpretation  which  is  so  necessary  in 
traatii^  qnestioas  of  this  description.  The  word 
"  strazerat,'  used  by  Tacitus,  denotes  the  erection 
of  a  new  building,  and  cannot  be  applied  to  the 
mare  restoiation  of  an  ancient  one.  Nor,  had  then 
been  no  otlier  temple  of  Janns,  would  it  have  been 
necessary  to  designate  the  precise  situation  of  this 
by  the  words  **  apnd  Fomm  Olitorinm."  Again,  the 
words  of  Grid  refer,  not  to  one  temple,  bnt  to  one 
Janns,  which,  however,  as  we  hare  seen,  was  con- 
Toted  into  a  sort  of  small  temple.  "  When  there 
are  so  many  Jani,  why  is  your  image  consecrated 
only  in  one  f  "  This,  then,  was  not  a  temple  in  the 
larger  sense  of  the  wnd  ;  tlut  is,  a  buUdii^  of  such 
a  sixe  as  to  be  fit  for  sssemblies  o  f  the  senate,  bnt 
merely  the  little  sacellum  described  by  Ovid.  Let 
08  hear  Hommsen's  own  description  of  it,  drawn  from 
this  pasasge,  and  from  that  of  Martial  just  qnoted: 
**  Fnit  enim  Jani  aades  (qnodlucnlentissime  apparet 
«x  Ovidii  verbis  snpn  landatis)  non  nisi  Janns  ali- 
qois,  sive  bifirons  siva  qoadrifinnt,  Dei  statna  omatus, 
£a,  qoam  Numa  fecit,  taaix  erat  perrins  ad  portam 
Carmantalem  applicatos,  quo  tnmsibant  omnes  qui 
a  Campo  Hartio  Foroqne  Olitorio  venientes  Boarium 
Bomannmve  petebant "  (p^  307).  Bnt— overlooking 
the  point  bow  the  bnildi^  of  Numa  could  have  been 
attached  to  a  gate  erected  in  the  time  of  Servins  — 
how  is  it  possible  to  conceive  that,  as  Moinnuen  in- 
fcrs  from  the  words  of  Festns,  the  senate  conld  have 
baeo  sasimbWid  ia  a  little  ^aoe  of  this  description, 
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the  common  thoranghikra  of  the  Romiiu?  Besidm, 
we  have  the  express  testimony  of  Livy,  that  the 
Senatns  Gonsnltnm,  sanctioning  the  departure  of 
the  Fabii,  was  made  in  the  usual  place  ibr  the 
meetings  of  the  senate, — the  Curia  Hcetilia.  "  Con- 
sul e  Cnria  egressns,  oomitante  Fabiomm  agmine, 
qni  in  vestibulo  cnriae,  senstus  consnltnm  exspe^ 
tastes,  steterant,  domum  radiit"  (iL  48).  Livy  ia 
certainly  a  better  witnesson  such  a  point  than  Festns ; 
whose  account,  therefore,  is  overthrown,  not  only  by 
its  inherent  improbability,  bnt  also  by  the  weight  of 
superior  authority.  All  that  we  can  mfor  frnn  bis 
winds  is,  that  the  temple  of  Janns,  outside  the  Porta 
Carmentalis,  was  snfSdently  large  to  boM  an  as- 
sembly of  the  senate  ;  bnt  this  drenmstance  itself  is 
sufficient  proof  that  it  coold  not  have  been  the  origi- 
nal little  temple,  or  sacellnm,  of  Numa.  There  an 
other  objections  to  the  accoont  of  Festus.  It  was 
not  ominous,  as  he  says,  to  go  out  st  the  Carmental 
gt^,  bnt  to  go  ont  through  the  right  arch  of  the 
gate  (**  infelid  via  deztio  Jano  portae  Carmentalis 
profecti,  ad  Cremeram  flnmen  perveninnt,"  IK  c.  49). 
If  the  whole  gate  had  been  accursed,  how  conld  a 
sacred  procession  like  that  of  the  virgins  from  the 
temple  of  Apollo  to  that  of  Juno  Begins,  described 
by  Livy  (xxvii.  37),  have  passed  through  it  ?  Nor 
can  it  be  told  whether  the  niative  ea  refers  to  the 
Porta  Carmentalis,  as  sense,  or  to  aedes  Jani,  as 
grammar,  requires.  Fnrther,  it  would  be  contraiy 
to  the  usual  custom,  as  Becker  correctly  remarlis 
{Bandbuch,  p.  139,  note),  for  the  senate  to  assemble 
outside  of  the  gates  to  deUberate  on  a  domestie 
matter  of  this  nature.  Then,  with  refisrence  to 
Ovid's  description,  he  oonid  not  have  mentioned 
the  sacellum  of  Janns  as  sdjdning  two  fora,  had  it 
stood  where  Mommsen  places  it,  where  it  would  hare 
been  separated  from  the  Forum  Bomanum  by  the 
whole  length  of  the  Vicus  Jugarius.  B<-sideii,  it  is 
plain  from  the  passage  of  the  Fasti  before  quoted 
that  the  original  temple  stood  at  the  font  of  a  clivus, 
or  descent  from  the  Capitoline.  Yet  Mommsen  puts 
it  at  the  veiy  top  of  the  hill  over  the  Carmental 
gate  ("  in  ipeo  monte,"  p.  310,  vide  bis  plan  at  the  end 
of  the  volume),  where  the  hill  is  moat  abrupt,  and 
when  there  could  not  possibly  have  been  any  clivns, 
and  the  Porta  Janoalis  at  the  bottom.  We  should 
remark,  too,  that  the  reading,  "  ardnns  in  valles  et 
fora  divus  erat,"  is  not  a  man  oonjectnre  of  Becker, 
as  Mommsen  seems  to  think  (p.  810),  but  the  com- 
mon reading;  and  that  to  snbetitnte  "per  fora  "  in- 
stead  would  make  evident  noosenae.  Nor  in  that  case 
do  we  see  how  the  temple  could  have  been  "  apnd 
Fomm  01it«riam,"as  Tacitus  says,  even  if  igmd  only 
means  near,  not  at :  and  still  less  how  it  could  havs 
adjoined  the  theatre  of  Marcellus  ("juxta  thea- 
tmm  Marcelli "),  as  indicated  by  Servins.  What  hsa 
been  said  will  also  be  sufBdent  to  refute  the  hut 
named  commentator  in  stating  this  to  be  the  original 
temple.     He  has  evidently  omfounded  the  two. 

We  can  therefore  only  agree  in  part  with  the 
somewhat  severe  censnra  which  Mommsen  has  pro- 
nounced on  Becker  on  this  occaskm.  "At  qnod 
sinnniavit  de  aede  Jani  sine  simulacro  (p.  259), 
quod  Festum,  quad  Servinm  graviasimi  erroris  in- 
cusavit  (p.  139,  n.  254,  seq.),  id  vix  condone 
homini  phildogo  "  (p.  307).  It  appeare,  we  tmst, 
pretty  pkinly,  that  Festns  and  Servins  must  have 
been  in  error;  bnt  we  cannot  adroit  a  temple  with- 
out an  image.  The  explanation  we  have  already 
given,  that  Ovid  is  alluding  to  a  Janns,  not  to  a 
propor  temple,  may  obviate  the  diffiiml^.    But  w« 
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an  no  ntson  wby  Jatnii,  a  Terr  indent  t«tin 
I  dirinit;,  and  to  whom  the  Hans  Janicnlai  appeant 
to  bare  been  sacred  before  the  baildin);  of  Borne, 
should  not  have  been  bononred  with  a  regular  temple 
besides  the  little  a&ir  which  was  the  index  of  peace 
and  war.  As  the  qoestion,  however,  is  connected 
with  the  situation  of  the  Argiletam  and  Foram 
Caeeaiis,  we  shall  have  occasion  to  revert  to  it,  and 
liave  mentioned  it  here  onl;  beranne  the  legend  of 
Tarpeia,  and  conseqaent  building  of  the  temple,  are 
closely  connected  with  the  historv  of  the  citj. 

Romulos,  after  his  mysterinos  disappearance,  was 
deiiied  ander  the  name  of  Quiriiins,  and  his  sue- 
oessor,  Nnma,  erected  a  temple  to  the  new  God  on 
the  QoirinaL  (Dionys.  ii.  63  ;  Or.  Fait.  ii.  509). 
This  hill,  whidi  was  previonslj  named  Agonns 
(Fest.  p.  S54;  Dionjs.  ii.  37),  appears  in  the  time 
of  Noma  to  have  been  divided  into  four  distinct 
eminences,  each  named  after  some  deity,  namely, 
Qaiiinalis,  Salntaris,  Macialis,  and  Latiatia  (Vanr. 
L.L.  V.  §  51,  Mail.);  but  from  what  deity  the 
name  of  Mucialis  was  derived  remains  inexplicable. 
The  name  of  Quirinalis,  which,  however,  some  derive 
from  the  Qoirites,  who  had  come  with  Tatios  from 
Cures,  and  settled  on  the  bill  (Vair.  and  Fest  IL  ee.), 
ultimately  swallowed  up  the  other  three.  The 
temple  ^  Quirinns  probably  stood  near  the  pre- 
aent  church  of  S.  Andrea  del  Novitiato.  This 
question,  however,  as  well  as  that  concerning  the 
sites  of  the  other  three  temples,  will  recor  when 
treating  of  the  topi^^raphy  of  the  dty.  Numa, 
who  was  himself  a  Sabine,  also  founded  a  capital 
(Hierm.  i.  p.  398),  subsequently  called,  by  way 
•f  distinction,  "  vetus  Capitolium,"  on  the  Qui- 
rinal,  which  hill  had  been  chiefly  colonised  by  bis 
conntrymea  Of  course  the  name  of"  Capitolinm  " 
could  not  have  been  applied  to  it  till  after  the  found- 
ation of  the  Roman  Capitol,  and  originally  it  was 
the  arx  of  the  city,containing  the  tliree  usual  temples 
uf  Jupiter,  Juno,  and  Minerva.  (Varr.  L.L.  v.  § 
158,  MBII.)  This  ancient  temple  of  Jupiter  is  al- 
luded to  by  Martial  (v.  22.  4),  and  probably  stood 
on  the  southern  part  of  the  Quirinal  on  the  present 
height  of  Af<^iuma;)OJ>. 

Tullus  Hostilius  is  said  to  have  added  the  Oaelian 
hill  to  the  city  after  the  destmctinn  of  Alba  Longa, 
when  the  popnlalion  of  Rome  was  doubled  by  the  in- 
habitants of  Alba  being  transferred  thither  ;  and  in 
order  to  render  the  Caelian  still  more  thickly  inha- 
bited Tullus  chose  it  for  his  own  residen^-e.  (Liv.  i. 
30  ;  Entrop.  I  4;  Victor,  Vir.  lU.  4.)  The  two 
accounts  of  the  incorpontion  of  this  hill  by  Romulus 
and  Tullus  contain,  as  we  have  before  remarked, 
nothing  contradictoiy  ;  otherwise,  Dionysius  Uali- 
oamansensis  would  hardly  have  committed  himself 
by  adopting  th«m  both  (ii.  36,  50,  iii.  1).  The 
first  Tuscan  settlement  had  been  transferred  to 
another  place.  But  when  Cicero  (tfe  Ap.  ii.  18) 
and  Strabo  (v.  p.  234)  state  that  the  Caelian  was 
added  to  the  city  by  Ancus  Martins,  this  is  a  real 
divergence  for  which  we  cannot  account ;  as  the  hill 
could  hardly  have  been  incorporated  by  Tullus  and 
again  by  Ancns. 

Ancus  is  also  said,  by  the  two  anthorities  jnst 
quoted,  to  have  added  the  Aveiitine;  and  there  is  no 
improbability  in  this,  for  Romulus  never  made  it  a 
proper  part  of  his  city,  and  we  learn  fi-om  Plutarch 
(jVtun.  15)  that  it  was  uninhabited  in  the  time  of 
Muma.  We  most  remember  tliat  the  earlier  en- 
oloenres  were  made  rather  to  assert  a  future  chum 
to  the  ground  when  the  number  of  citizens  was  in- 
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CTMfed,  than  that  they  were  aheoliitely  mnted  at 

the  time  of  making  them  ("  Creeccfaat  interim  nria^ 
munitionibtts  alia  atqne  alia  appetendo  loca  ;  qnom 
in  spem  magis  inturae  multitndinis,  qoam  ad  id 
quod  turn  hominnm  ent,  mnnirent,"  Liv.  i.  Sy.  The 
acooant  of  Ancns  having  added  the  Aventine  is  con- 
firmed by  Dionysius  (iii.  43)  and  by  Livy  (i.  33X 
who  state  tliat  it  was  assiKued  to  the  dtiieos  of  tiie 
conquered  Politorium.  Yet  the  histoiy  of  the  Aven- 
tine is  more  mysterious  than  that  of  any  oibrr  of  Ibe 
Roman  hills.  At  the  end  of  the  tliird  ceinnry  of 
the  city  we  find  it,  as  an  agtr  pMicu$,  taken  poa- 
ssssioo  of  by  the  patricians,  and  then,  after  a  bard 
contest,  parcelled  out  among  the  plebeians  by  a  Lex 
Idlia  (Dionys.  z.  31,  32;  cf.  Liv.  iiL  31.  32),  by 
whom  it  was  afterwards  prindpally  inhabited,  k 
remained  excluded  from  the  porooerinm  down  to  the 
time  of  Claudius,  though  the  moat  learned  Bnmana 
were  ignonol  of  the  reason.  After  some  farther 
victories  over  the  Latina,  Ancns  brought  many 
thousands  more  of  them  to  Bonte  :  yet  we  can 
hardly  understand  Livy's  accoont  (L  «.)  that  be 
located  them  in  the  Vallia  Murda;  not  only  becanx 
that  spot  seems  too  limited  to  hold  so  large  a 
number,  but  also  because  the  Circns  Maximua  seems 
already  to  have  been  designed,  and  even  f  *-r^ 
begun,  at  that  spot.  (Dionys.  iiL  68.)  At  all 
events  they  could  not  have  remained  there  for  any 
length  of  time,  since  Livy  himself  roenlioiia  that 
the  circns  was  laid  out  by  Tarquinias  Priscns 
(L  35).  The  fortifying  of  the  Janimlnm  on  the 
right  bunk  of  the  Titwr,  the  building  of  the  SabScan 
bridge  to  connect  it  with  Borne,  and  the  foundatitai 
of  the  port  of  Ostia  at  the  mooth  of  the  river,  mn 
also  ascribed  to  Ancns  Martins,  as  well  as  the  foni- 
fication  called  the  Fossa  Quiritium.  (Lir.  L  SS ; 
Dionys.  44,  45  ;  Victor,  Vir.  lU.  5;  Flor.  L  4.) 

The  drcuit  of  Rome,  then,  at  the  time  of  the  a»- 
cession  of  Tarqoinius  Prisons,  appean  to  hare  em- 
braced the  Quirinal,  Capitoline,  Palatine,  Aventine^ 
and  Caelian  hills,uuid  the  Janioilum  beyond  the 
Tiber.  The  Viminal  and  Esqniline  are  not  mot- 
tioned  as  having  been  indnded,  but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  they  were  partially  inhabited.  Whether 
the'first  named  hills  were  surrounded  with  a  rmimwa 
wall  it  is  impassible  to  say  ;  but  the  fortificataoia, 
whatever  their  extent,  seem  to  have  been  of  a  very 
rude  and  primitive  description  (jtix'l — otrarx^I* 
ml  ^oiiAa  Tou  ipyaoUut  Sm,  Dionys.  m.  67^ 
Tarquinius  does  not  appear  to  have  made  any  add^ 
tions  to  the  dty,  but  be  planned,  and  perhaps  putty 
executed,  what  was  of  mnch  more  utility,  a  tqislv 
and  connected  wsll  to  enckse  the  whole  dty.  (Lir. 
i.  36,  38 ;  Dionys.  iiL  67.)  Nay,  according  to  Vietor 
(  ftr.  III.  6),  he  actually  com{Jeted  this  wall.  aM 
Serviua  only  added  the  agger  {lb.  c.  7.)  The  rdf^ 
of  Tarqnin  was  indeed  a  remarkable  epoch  in  th* 
architectural  progress  of  the  dty.  We  most  re- 
member that  he  was  irf'  Tuscan  birth,  and  even  <f 
Greek  descent ;  and  therefore  it  is  natural  to  saf^ 
pose  that  his  knowledge  of  architecture  and  of  ih* 
other  arts  of  dvilised  life  was  far  superior  to  that 
of  the  Romans  and  Latins ;  and  heore  the  impro»» 
ments  which  he  introduced  at  Rome.  It  is  aatis&o- 
toiy  to  discover  and  point  out  undcsigDed  cdnci- 
dences  of  this  description,  which  greatly  add  to  iha 
credibility  of  th4  narratives  of  andent  writen,  sioca 
there  is  too  mnch  dispoeiticn  at  the  jpreseot  day  Id 
regard  them  as  the  inventors  or  propagatois  of  men 
baseless  ftbles.  Tarqum  abo  coostmeted  tbeat 
wonderful  seven  tat  draisiog  the  Vdahraa  lad 
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fbnim  wbich  exist  even  to  the  present  da;  ;  he  im- 
proTcd  tbe  Circns  Mazimos,  planned  the  temple  of 
the  Capitoline  Jupiter,  and  erected  the  firet  por- 
ticoes and  tabemae  aroand  the  forum  (Lir.  i.  35, 
88  J  Dionys.  iii.  67—69  ;  Tac.  Hiit.  iii.  72)  ;  in 
short,  he  must  be  regarded  as  the  founder  of  the  sub- 
sequent architectural  splendour  of  Borne. 

The  additional  space  included  bj  Servins  Tnllius 
in  the  line  of  wall  which  he  completed  is  TarioDsly 
stated  in  difierent  authors.  Dionysius  (iv.  13)  and 
Strabo  (▼■  p.  234)  relate  that  he  added  the  Viminal 
and  Esquillne  hilU:  Livy  statea  that  the  hilhi  which 
he  added  were  the  Quirinal  and  Viminal,  and  that  he 
enlarged  or  improved  the  Exquilina  ("  anget  Esqoi- 
lioa,"  i.  44);  while  Victor  (  Vir.  IIL  7)  mentions  that 
he  added  all  three.  It  is  possible  that  Livy  means 
all  that  back  or  eastern  portion  of  the  Quirinal  and 
Eaquiline  which  run  together  into  one  common  ridiie, 
and  which  was  fortified  by  the  agger  of  Servins 
Tnllius ;  and  in  this  way  we  may  account  for  his 
ezptesidon  of  "anget  Etiquilias,"  which  alludes  to 
this  extension  of  the  hill,  and  the  consequent  amal- 
gamation of  its  preriously  separate  tongues,  the  Op^ 
pins  and  Cispiux.  Hence  there  is  but  Uttle  real  con- 
tradiction in  these  apparently  divergent  statements. 
Though  the  elder  Tarquin  may  dispute  with  Servins 
tbe  honour  of  having  bnilt  the  walls  of  Borne,  yet 
tlie  ooostruction  of  the  agger  is  unanimously  ascribed 
to  Servins,  with  the  single  exception  of  Pliny  (iii. 
9X  who  attributes  it  to  Tarquin  the  Prond.  The 
custom,  however,  has  prevailed  of  ascribing  not  only 
this,  bat  the  walls  also,  to  Servius.  A  description 
of  theie  mils  «nd  of  their  gates,  and  an  inqoiry  into 
tlie  circamference  vf  the  Sennan  city,  will  be  found 
in  the  second  part  of  tliis  article;  bat  there  are  two 
other  points,  in  some  degree  connected  with  one 
another,  which  reqnire  investigation  here,  namely, 
tbe  Begiones  of  Servins  and  the  Septimontium. 

Rtgiont  of  ServiuM.  —  Servius  divided  the  city 
into  (ooT  political  di:>tricts  or  regions,  which,  however, 
were  not  commensurate  with  its  extent.  Their  num- 
ber seems  to  have  been  connected  with  that  of  the 
atj  tribes;  but  there  are  many  particulars  concerning 
them  which  cannot  be  explamed.  Our  knowledge 
of  them  is  chiefly  derived  {Torn  Varro  (/^  L.  §  45, 
eeq.,  MOll.),  from  whom  we  learn  that  they  were  : 
L  the  Suburana,  the  limits  of  which  cannot  be  pre- 
riady  determined,  but  which  embraced  the  Caelian 
hill,  the  valley  of  the  Colceseum,  and  part  of  the  Sacra 
Via.  that  western  portion  of  the  southern  tongne  of 
tbe  Esqoiline  (Moiis  Oppius)  known  as  the  Cannae. 
the  Ceruliensis, — which  seems  to  have  been  the  valley 
or  part  of  the  valley  between  the  Esquiline  and  Cae- 
lian,— and  the  Snbura,  or  valley  north  of  the  Oppius. 
IL  The  EtquUina  or  atqmUae,  wbich  comprehended 
the  aiiialler  or  M.  tcmgoe  of  the  Esquiline  (Mons 
Cixpins)  and  its  eaatrm  b.ick  or  ridge,  as  far  as  the 
rampart  or  agger  of  Servius,  and  perhaps  also  the 
eaittem  back  of  the  Oppius.  III.  The  Collma,  so 
called  from  its  euibraciiig  the  Quirinal  and  Viminal 
hills,  wbich,  as  we  have  before  said,  were  called 
toUa,  in  oontradislinction  to  the  other  hills  called 
mamtt*.  The  intervening  valleys  were,  of  course, 
included.  IV.  The  PalaUna  or  Palatium,  embraced 
that  hilj  with  its  two  spun  or  o&hoots,  Velia  and 
Germalns. 

When  we  compare  these  regions  with  the  map  of 
Bome  we  are  immediately  struck  with  some  remark- 
able omissions.  Thus,  die  Capitoline  hill,  with  the 
Talley  to  the  E.  (fomm),  and  valley  to  the  S.  (Ve- 
labrom  and  Fonim  S«tuium),  together  with  the 
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Aventlne,  are  entirely  excluded, 
tntes  have  been  proposed  to  account  for  these  omis- 
sions. Some  have  imagined  that  the  Capitol  was 
excluded  bersuse  the  division  of  Servius  regsrded 
only  the  plebeian  tribes,  and  that  the  Capitol  was 
inhabited  solely  by  patricians.  Becker  (^Handb.  p. 
386)  rightly  rejects  this  hypothesis;  but  another, 
which  he  prefers  to  it,  seems  hardly  better  founded, 
namely,  that  the  hill,  as  being  the  dtadel,  was  oc- 
cupied with  public  buildings  to  the  ezclnsion  of  all 
private  ones,  or,  at  all  events,  as  being  common  to 
all,  could  not  be  incorporated  with  any  one  region. 
But  this  would  have  been  a  better  reason  for  the 
exclnsion  of  the  Quirinal,  which  was  at  that  time 
the  proper  capitol  of  the  city ;  nor  does  it  seem  (o  b* 
a  &ct  that  private  buildings  were  excluded  from  the 
Capital.  Various  reasons  have  also  been  assigned  tor 
the  exclnsion  of  the  Aventine :  tlie  principal  of  which 
are,  the  unfavourable  auguries  wfajch  had  appeared 
upon  it  to  Remns,  and  the  circumstance  of  its  con- 
taining a  temple  of  Diana,  which  was  common  to  all 
the  Latin  nation,  and  therefore  prevented  the  hill 
Iran  being  made  a  portion  of  the  city. 

But  if  we  attentively  imd  the  account  given  ))y 
Varro  of  the  Servian  B«^ions  (i.  L.  v.  §§  41  — 54, 
Mfill.),  we  shall  perceive  that  the  division  was  entirely 
guided  by  the  distribution  of  the  Argive  chapels,  in- 
stituted probably  by  Numa ;  though  Varro  does  sot  ex- 
plain why  they  should  have  had  this  infinence.  Thns, 
after  giving  an  account  of  the  Capitoline  and  Aven- 
tine, he  proceeds  to  say  (§  45) ;  "  Beliqua  nrbis  loca 
olim  discreta,  quom  Argeonim  sacraria  in  septem  et 
zx.  partis  uibis  sunt  disposita,  Argeoe  dictos  pu- 
tant  a  principibns  qni  cum  Hercnle  Argivo  veoere 
Bomam  et  in  Satumia  snbsedemnt.  £  quts  prima 
est  scripta  Kegio  Subunina,  secunda  Exquiliiia, 
tertia  ColHna,  quarts  Falatina."  He  then  proceeds 
to  ennmerate  tbe  sacraria  or  chapels  in  each  regio, 
mentioning  six  in  each,  or  twenty-f'oiu'  in  all,  though 
be  had  called  them  tweuty-seveo  in  tbe  passage  jnst 
quoted. 

The  obvious  meaning  of  this  passage  is,  that  "the 
other  parts  of  the  city  were  formerly  separated  (i.  e. 
fi-am  the  Capitoline  and  Aventine)  at  the  time  when 
the  Argive  chapels  were  distributed  into  twen^- 
seven  parts  of  the  city."  It  would  hardly,  perhaps, 
be  necessary  to  state  this,  had  not  some  eminent 
scholars  put  a  different  interpretation  on  the  passage. 
Thus  Bunsen  (BadirtOnmg  der  Stadt  Horn,  vol.  i. 
p.  147),  whoKe  general  view  of  the  matter  seems  to  be 
approved  of  by  Becker  (ffandb.  p.  127,  note  183), 
takes  Vano's  meaning  to  be,  that  the  remaining  parts 
of  the  city  did  not  originally  form  each  a  separate 
district,  like  the  Capitol  and  Aventine,  but  were 
divided  mto  smaller  parts,  with  different  names. 
This  view  has  been  already  condemned  by  HBIIer 
(ad  loc.),  and  indeed  its  improbability  is  striking ; 
bnt  it  requires  a  somewhat  minute  examination  of 
the  passage  to  show  that  it  is  altogether  imtenable. 
Livy  also  mentions  these  chapels  as  follows  :  "Multa 
alia  aacrificia  locaqne  sacris  fiiciendis,  quae  Argeos 
pontifices  vocaot,  dedicavit  (Knma)."  (i.  21.)  Now 
Bunsen  is  of  opinion  that  the  statements  of  Livy 
and  Varro  are  inconsistent,  and  that  whilst  the 
former  imder  the  name  of  Argei  means  placet,  tb* 
Utter  alludes  to  man.  In  conformity  with  this  vieir 
he  proceeds  to  ccsutme  the  passsge  in  Vano  as  fol- 
lows :  "The  name  of  Argives  is  derived  iinm  the 
chitft  who  came  with  the  Argive  Berailei  to  Bome 
and  settled  in  Satumia.  Qf  these  parte  of  tke  dig 
we  find  fint  described  (viz.  in  the  Suns  Aiseomm) 
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tha  Sobonm  Bcgion,  as  seoond,  tc"  ("  Sen  NaiMn 
Argeer  leitet  man  ab  voo  den  Anf&hrern  die  mit 
dem  Argirer  Herculea  nach  Bom  kamen,  and  sich  in 
Satomia  niederliensen.  Von  dieaen  Stadttbeilen 
Gndet  idch  luerat  veizeichnet  (nSmlich  in  den  Sacris 
Ar;;eorum)  die  Subaranisclie  Begion,  ala  zweite, 
&&"  (SucAr.  i.  690,  cC  p.  148.)  But  to  sa; 
that  tlie  name  of  Argivea  was  derived  from  other 
Argivee  can  hardly  be  what  the  anthor  intended. 
Besides,  the  sense  is  disj(unted ;  for  tlie  reUtive  gidt 
(wrong)/  translated  "  of  these  parts  of  the  city  ") 
cannot  be  made  to  refer  to  an  anteoedent  that  is 
separated  from  it  bj  a  long  sentence.  As  the  text 
stands,  qub  mnst  neceasaril/  re&r  to  Argeot  in  the 
sentence  immediately  preceding.  It  might  be  thonght 
that  this  sentence  has  been  interpolated,  since  Varro 
called  an  Arigive  Argut,  not  ArginiM,  "  Itaqne  dici- 
mns '  hie  Argos '  cnm  hominemdicimas ;  com  oppidnm, 
Graecanioe  'hoc  Argos,'  com  Latins, '  Argei.'  (L.L. 
iz.§89,MQll.)  Weseefromthispassagethatthemore 
ancient  Latin  name  for  the  town  of  A^^os  was  Argei 
(meuc.  plur.),  and  hence  it  might  be  inferred  to  be 
Livjr's  meaning  that  the  chapels  were  called  Argot 
or  Argota,  not  Argivet.  But  Argti,  in  still  more 
ancient  Latin  than  that  of  Varro,  was  also  the  name 
for  Argivet  as  we  find  from  a  verse  which  he  qootae 
from  Ennios  (viL  §  44): — 

"  Libaqne,  fietores,  Argeos  et  tntnlato* ;" 

whence  we  are  diisposed  to  think  that  the  name  of 
Argivet,  however  anomalous  the  usage  ma;  appear, 
wa»  really  applied  to  these  chapels,  just  as  a  modem 
Italian  nils  a  church  S.  PiUro  or  S.  Paolo,  and 
tiiat  the  meaning  of  Varro  in  the  seoond  sentence  of 
the  passage  quoted,  is  :  "  It  is  thought  that  these 
Aiigei  (i.  e,  the  taararia  so  called)  were  named 
after  the  chiefii  who  came  to  Bome  with  the  Argive 
Hercnles ;"  in  which  manner  Vano  would  coincide 
with  Livy  in  making  these  Argei  placet.  How  else, 
too^  shall  we  ezplun  Ovid  {^FaiL  iii  791)  :  — 
"  Itor  ad  Argeos,  jm  sfait  sna  pagina  dioet  ?* 

And  in  like  manner  Masurins  Sabinus,  quoted  \sj 
Gellins  Qi.A.x.  15):  "Atqne  etiam  cum  (Fla- 
minica)  it  ad  Argeos."  A  passage  in  Paulua  Dia- 
conus  throws  a  gleam  of  light  upon  the  matter ; 
though,  with  more  grammatical  nicety  than  know- 
ledge of  antiquity,  he  has  adopted,  apparently  &om 
the  Greek,  a  neuter  form  unknown  to  any  other 
writer :  "  Argea  loca  appeUantnr  Bomae,  quod  in 
his  sepnlti  essent  quidam  Argiromm  illuatres  viri," 
(p.  19,  Miill,)  Hence  it  appears  that  these  chapels 
were  the  (reputed)  burial  phu»s  of  these  Argive 
lieroes,  and  their  mataUia*  appellation  thus  gains 
still  farther  probability.  "  E  qub,"  &c.  wonld  mean, 
therefore,  that  the  different  Servian  Begions  were 
marked  off  and  named  according  to  these  chapels. 

We  have  already  remarked  that  though  Varro 
mentions  27  of  these  chapels,  he  enumerates  only 
24,  Hence  Becker  (JBandb.  p.  386),  as  well  as 
Bunsen,  are  of  opinion  that  the  three  odd  ones 
were  upon  the  CapitoL  The  only  reason  assigned 
for  this  eonjeotore  it  that  the  hill  had  three 
natural  divisions — two  heights  with  a  depression 
between  them.  But  if  we  have  rightly  explained 
Vgrro's  meaning,  it  is  impossible  that  the  Capitol 
should  have  had  any  of  these  chapels.  Bunsen, 
however,  goes  still  farther,  and,  connecting  the 
chapels  with  (he  Argive  men  of  straw  which  were 
annually  predpitatad  into  the  Tiber,  thinks  that 
their  number  might  have  been  30,  allotting  the 
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remalnmg  three  to  the  ancient  Capitol  oo  the  Qai> 
rinal,  although  Varro  had  already  accounted  for  his 
usual  numbn  of  six  in  that  district.  (Setdb-.  L 
149.)  However,  it  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  tha 
traditicai  of  the  Argive  mannikins  was  coanecled 
with  that  of  the  chapels,  idnoe  it  may  be  inientd 
from  the  context  of  the  passage  in  Vano,  ezpbdning 
the  line  of  Ennins  before  quoted,  that  they  were  in- 
stituted by  Numa.  Thus  the  preceding  line  (§  43X 
"  mensas  constituit  idemque  ancilia,"  reias  to  Ka- 
ma's institutions,  who  is  again  alluded  to  in  §  4S, 
"  eundem  Pompilinm  ait  fedsse  damines."  In  §  44 
Varro  describes  the  custom  regarding  the  men  of 
straw  as  follows  :  "  Argei  ab  Argis ;  Ar^ei  fiont  t 
scirpeis,  simulacra  hominum  xxiiiL;  ea  quotannis  ds 
ponte  snblieio  a  sacerdotibus  publics  deid  solent  in 
Tiberim."  The  origin  of  the  coetom  is  varioaaly  ex- 
plained; but  the  most  probable  account  is  tlat  it 
was  intended  to  commemorate  the  abdiUcm  by  the 
Argives  of  human  sacrifices  once  (rffered  to  Satnn, 
for  which  these  men  of  straw  were  sobstitnted.  None 
of  the  HSS.  of  Varro,  however,  gives  the  number  of 
27  or  30 ;  thongh  the  latter  was  introduced  into  ihe 
text  by  Aidus  {ram  the  acoonnt  of  DiooyaDs  (L  38), 
Hence  it  would  perhaps  be  man  in  accotdanoe  wi^ 
the  prindples  of  sound  criticism  to  reduce  the  nam- 
ber  of  chapels  given  by  Varro  (v.  §  45)  frtm  fS 
to  24,  instead  of  increasing  them  to  30 ;  as  thiy 
would  then  not  only  correspond  with  the  number  of 
these  Argive  mannikins,  but  also  with  that  of  thi 
chuels  which  Varro  separately  enumerates. 

Sepfmontnen.— The&p<montuis>  seems  also  to  be 
in  some  degree  connected  with  these  Argive  chi^ 
and  the  Servian  divisions  of  thsdty.  The  word  S^- 
montium  had  two  meanings ;  it  signified  both  the  cnn- 
plex  of  seven  hills  on  which  Borne  stood,  and  a  fistinl 
(Septimontiale  sacrum,  Suet.  Ami.  4)  oelebntedii 
commemoratim  of  the  traditionsconnected  with  then. 
Now  it  is  remarkable  that  Aotistius  Labeo^  qoctcd 
by  Feetns  (p.  348,  M&ll.)  in  his  account  of  the  plaos 
where  this  festival  was  celebrated,  omite  all  mentiK 
of  the  Capitoline  and  Aventine,  just  as  they  seem  to 
have  been  left  outof  Muma's  town  and  tber^gioDKif 
Servins  subsequently  formed  according  to  it:  "  Sff 
timontium,  ut  ait  Antistius  Labeo,  hisoe  mootibai 
feriae:  Palatio,  cui  saciificinm  quod  fit,  Palataar 
dicitur.  Velise,  cui  item  sacrifidum  FagntaE,  So- 
burae,  Cermalo,  Oppio  Caelio  monti,  Cispio  mnti.* 
There  were  Argive  chapels  at  all  thrae  ^acea,  snd 
hence  a  strong  piesirniption  that  the  festival  of  tie 
Septimontinm  was  founded  by  Mama,  the  anthor  <f 
most  of  the  ancient  Boman  solemnities.  That  Labee 
considered  the  places  he  enumerates  to  be  hiOa  a 
evident,  not  only  as  a  direct  inference  £ran  the  toa 
Septimontium  itselfj  but  also  from  his  exprensvdi, 
"  hisce  montibus  feriae," — "  there  are  holidaya  on  th* 
hills  hen  redtsd."  Moreover,  we  know  as  a  certaisty 
that  five  of  the  places  mentioiied  were  hills,  nsmdy, 
the  Palatium,  Velia,  Oppins,  Cispius,  and  Caeiins,— 
a  strong  presumption  that  the  others  aba  wo* 
heights.  Yet  Miebuhr  (^BitL  I  389),  Bonten, 
{Betdtr.  L  685),  and  Becker  (AmA.  p.  IS4X 
assume  that  one  or  two  of  them  were  no  hiUt  at  all 
The  pUeee  about  which  there  can  be  any  doubt  sn 
Fsgutal  and  Germalus.  Bespecting  Sahara  than  ea 
be  no  doubt  at  all  ;  it  was  certainly  a  valley.  K<>* 
the  Fagutal  was  a  ridge  of  the  Esqniline  oootaiaiag 
the  Lucus  FagutaUs.  It  was  the  residence  i/ 
Tarquinios  Superbns:  "Esqniliis  (habitavit)  nps 
clivum  Pallium,  ad  Fagntalem  lucam''XSalia.i- 
25).    But  if  the  grove  was  above  th*  clivni  it  Dot 
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lam  been  oo  a  height  Serrios  bad  oocnped  a 
mkieiice  not  far  bmn  it,  over  the  Cliviu  Urbins 
(/i.;  Lit.  i.  48),  and  it  wu  probably  aitnated  at  or 
near  the  spot  now  occapied  bj  the  chnreh  of  8. 
Ifarlma.  There  is  not  the  Blighteat  ground  for 
Nieimhi's  asanmption  {Hut.  t  390)  that  the  Fagu- 
t(l  mu  what  he  calls  "the  pUin"  between  the 
Cieliao  and  Palatine.  The  Cennalna  or  Gernialos 
—for  originallj  c  and  g  were  the  same  letter — was, 
Kke  the  Velia,  only  a  distinct  portion  of  the  Palatine 
hilL  ("Bnio  (Palatio)  Cennalnm  st  Velias  cod- 
janxemnt,"  Varr.  v.  §  64,  H&U.)  Preller  {RegioMH, 
p.  180)  considers  the  Germalna  to  be  that  side  of 
the  Palatine  which  overhangs  the  Velabnun  between 
the  modern  chnrches  of  S.  Giorgio  m  Vtlabro  and 
&  .imitasja ;  and  it  is  not  improbable,  as  Becker 
conjcetares  (pi  416),  that  the  hill  fonneiiy  projeoted 
Anther  to  the  W.  than  it  now  does,  and  deeoended 
in  ihelTes  or  ledges.  It  does  not  appear  on  what 
gnnnds  mebohr  (L  e.)  assumed  the  Geraialua  to  be 
a  "  spot  at  tie  foot  of  the  Palatine."  It  contained 
the  Lapercal,  which,  being  a  cave  or  grotto,  must 
bare  been  excavated  in  a  hill  or  cliff,  as  indeed 
Dicnysins  states  in  his  deeciiptian  of  it :  Jp/iiri 
iflfttUH',  &$  \ry«Tcu  ffw^AouM'  irb  r^  \6^» 
f^  0-  32). 

All  the  places,  then,  enumerated  bj  Labeo  appear 
to  hare  been  heights,  with  the  exception  of  the  Sn- 
buia.  But  on  counting  the  names,  we  find  that  he 
mentions  eight  places  instead  of  seren,  or  one  more 
than  is  required  to  make  a  SeptimoDtium.  Hence 
Niebohr  {lb.  p.  389)  omitted  the  Sahara, —  not, 
hewerer,  because  it  was  situated  in  the  plain, — and 
was  followed  by  Hansen  {Bachr.  L  141),  who  after- 
wsnls  altered  his  mind,  and  strack  out  the  Caelius 
(/&  ^  685);  and  this  hut  opinion  is  also  followed 
bgr  Becker  {Baytdb.  p.  134)  and  Mmier  {ad  Fat. 
p  341).  The  chief  reason  assigned  for  this  view  is 
Ihst  a  principal  part  of  the  first  regio  (Snburana) 
was  called  Caelimontinm, — a  name  afterwards  pre- 
aemd  as  that  of  me  of  the  regions  of  Augustus; 
sad  on  comparing  this  name  with  that  of  Septimon- 
tiosi  it  is  inferred  that,  like  the  latter,  it  must  haTe 
indicated  a  distinct  and  independent  city  union,  and 
could  not  therefore  have  been  included  in  any  ante- 
Serrian  unioo.  Bat  if  there  had  been  any  distinct 
and  independent  township  of  this  kind,  we  must 
sorely  liaTe  heard  of  it  in  some  of  the  ancient 
sotlun.  We  do  not  know  when  the  term  C<u&. 
isOiMiit  first  came  into  use;  but  it  is  not  improbable 
that  it  arose  from  another  small  hill,  the  CaeUns 
UiiMr  or  Cielioliun,  baring  been  aimexed  to  the 
lugar  oo*.  Martial  mentions  them  both  in  the  fol- 
lowiig  lines  }— 

"  Dum  per  limina  te  potentiortun 
Sndatrix  toga  TentUat,  Tagomqtie 
Miyor  Caelius  et  minor  btigat.'— (ziL  18.) 

We  leant  (hm  Yarro  that  the  junction  of  these  two 
bills  had  takn  place  in  or  before  his  time :  "Caeli- 
olns  cum  Cadio  naae  conjtmctum  "  {L.  A  t.  §  46, 
Ufill),  thoogh  popokr  use,  as  we  see  &om  the  lines 
of  Martial,  sometinies  still  oontinued  to  regard  them 
as  distinct ;  nor  can  we  tell  for  what  purpose  they 
bad  bean  onited.  Little  can  be  infSaried  from  the 
Oder  in  which  the  hills  are  mentioned  in  the  text 
ef  Festos,  as  local  sequence  is  entirely  disregarded  ; 
sr  from  the  circumstance  that  Cispins  is  called 
"  mens"  and  Oppios  not,  unless  we  leave  oat "  Caelio ; " 
sr  bwn  the  omission  of  Caelius  in  some  of  the  MSS. 
of  PaolosDiaoanas.    Qn  the  whole  it  seems  inost 
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probable  that  Siibmat  may  be  the  redondant  word; 
unbss  indeed  we  might  suppose  that  there  were  two 
Fagntals  or  groves  of  Japiter,  and  that  Saburse  waa 
inserted  here  to  define  the  place  vi  the  one  which 
overhang  it. 

Becker  regards  the  Septimmtiam  not  as  a  proper 
city  fsetival,  but  as  oommemorating  traditions  con- 
nected with  the  site  of  Rome  long  preTious  to  the 
building  of  the  ci^.  In  oonfirmation  of  this  he 
refere  (Amdft.  p.  135)  to  a  passage  in  Varro 
{L.L.  V.  §  41,  Mail.)  and  to  another  in  Festos 
(p.  331),  where  it  is  said  that  a  people  of  Beats, 
called  Sacrani,  drove  the  Ligiu-ians  and  Sicilians  out 
of  Septimontiam ;  and  a  third  passage  is  addncetl 
firom  Servins  {ad  Aen.  xi.  317)  to  prove  that  the 
Sicilians  once  occapied  the  site  of  Borne;  that  they 
were  expelled  thence  by  the  Lignrians,  and  the 
Lignrians  in  theur  torn  by  the  Sacrani.  Now, 
without  entering  into  the  historical  questions  con- 
nected with  these  obscure  traditions,  it  may  be  al- 
lowed in  general  to  be  probable  enough  that  each 
traditions  were  afloat ;  and  when,  as  we  have  ven- 
tured to  assume.  Mama  mstitnted  the  festival,  he 
made  them  the  bans  of  it;  just  as  he  instituted  the 
Argive  chapels  and  the  twenty-four  mannikins  to 
commemorate  the  tradition  of  the  Argive  chieb  and 
their  abolishment  of  haman  sacrifices.  But  the  fes- 
tival, nevertheless,  was  a  proper  city  festivaL  Becker 
urges  {HoMilb.  p.  134)  that  the  Septimontiam  de- 
scribed by  Labeo  could  not  have  been  in  oommemon- 
tion  of  a  city  onion  immediately  preceding  that  cf 
Servins,  because  it  included  the  Oppos  and  Cispins, 
which  were  first  added  to  the.ciqr  by  Servius.  A 
great  deal  depends  upon  what  we  understand  by  the 
words  "  added  to  the  dty  "  ("  znr  Stadt  gexogen"> 
To  say  that  they  were  not  included  in  the  wall  and 
agger  afterwards  completed  by  Servins  would  be  a 
mere  puerility;  but  they  most  have  been  inhabitea 
and  formed  part  of  the  city  before  bis  time,  since 
there  were  Argive  chapels  upon  them  (Varr.  v. 
§  50);  and  theso  ohapds,  as  we  have  seen,  formed 
the  basis  of  the  city  union  formed  by  him.  The 
festival  most  certainly  have  been  poit-Romukan, 
since  some  of  the  names  of  places  where  it  waa  ce- 
lebrated were  not  known  before  the  time  of  Bomolns. 
Caelius  occapied  the  Caelian  hill  in  his  reign; 
the  name  of  Geimalus  is  said  to  be  derived  frran 
the  twins  (germani)  Bomulus  and  Bemus,  who  were 
landed  there  (Varr.  v.  §  54);  whiUt  Oppius  and 
Oispius  an  said  by  Festos  (p.  348,  MOIL),  on  the 
authority  of  Vam,  not  to  hitve  been  so  named  till 
the  ragn  of  Ttillas  Hostilios.  But  as  they  are 
mentioned  by  those  names  in  the  sacred  bociu  of 
the  Aigivas  (Varr.  v.  §  50)  it  is  probable  that 
they  were  so  called  at  least  as  early  as  the  time  of 
Noma. 

Soch,  then,  was  the  ancient  Septunontiom.  The 
walls  of  Servins  incloded  a  difierent  group  of  seven 
hills  which  came  to  be  r^arded  by  the  later  Bomans 
as  the  real  Septimontinm.  They  are  those  already 
deaeribed  at  the  beginning  of  this  article,  namely, 
the  Quirinal,  Viminal,  Esqnjline,  Caelian,  Aventine^ 
Captoline,  tmd  Palttine. 

rV.  FsoaBBSS  OF  THE  ClTT  TILL  TBI  TnOS  OF 

Auocarca. 

Having  thus  brooght  down  the  histoiy  of  the  dt^ 
to  the  fDUodation  of  the  Servian  walb,  we  shall  pro* 
ceed  to  sketch  its  progress  to  the  time  of  Aagustns, 
and  then  till  the  walls  of  Aorelian.  The  former  walls 
mark^  the  rise  and  Goosolidation  of  ■  city,  which, 
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tliongh  aoon  to  become  fomiilable  to  its  iieif;bboiire, 
wu  not  yet  aecare  from  their  attacks.  The  latter, 
enclosing  an  area  more  than  twice  as  large  as  that 
defended  b;  the  Servian  trails,  betokened  the  capital 
of  a  large  state,  which,  after  becoming  the  mistress 
of  the  world,  was  beginning  to  totter  under  the  weight 
of  its  own  greatness,  and  foand  itself  compelled  to 
resort  (o  the  same  means  of  defiance  which  had  pro- 
tected its  in&ncy  — no  Icmger,  howerer,  to  word  off 
tlie  attacks  of  its  immediate  neighbaars,  bnt  those  of 
the  remotest  tribes  of  Asia  and  Europe.  Thus  the 
lilstot7  of  the  citj,  daring  this  period  of  eight  centu- 
ries, reflects  in  some  degree  the  hbtory  o(  the  Roman 
people,  and  exhibits  the  Tai7ing  fortunes  of  the 
greatest  of  all  haman  empires.  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, the  materials  even  for  a  slight  sketch  of  so 
Tast  a  subject  and  so  long  a  period  are  scanty  and 
inadequate  ;  nor,  even  were  tbej  more  abtmdsnt, 
wonld  our  present  limits  allow  more  than  an  attempt 
to  draw  such  an  outline  as  may  eerre  to  illustrate 
the  tapogmpliy  of  the  city. 

Tarquin  the  Proud,  the  last  of  the  Bomon  longs, 
•eems  to  have  effected  little  for  the  city,  except  by 
completing  or  improving  the  works  of  his  prede- 
cessors. Of  these  the  most  important  was  the 
temple  of  the  Capitoline  Jove,  the  description  of 
which  will  be  found  in  tlie  second  part  of. this  article. 
The  expulsion  of  the  Tarquins  (b.  c  SIO)  restored 
to  the  Roman  people  the  use  of  the  Campus  Martins. 
This  ground,  which  from  the  earUest  tunes  had 
probably  been  sacred  to  Mars  (Dionys.  v.  13),  had 
been  appropriated  by  the  Tarquins,  and  at  the  time 
of  their  expulsion  was  covsred  with  the  crops  which 
they  had  sown.  The  unholy  nature  of  this  }m>perty 
prevented  its  distribution  among  the  people,  liloi 
that  of  tlie  other  rqral  goods.  The  com  was  uidered 
to  be  cut  down  and  thrown  into  the  Tiber ;  and  ac- 
cording to  the  legend  its  qoautity  was  so  great  that 
it  oaused  the  isbuid  afterwards  kiiown  as  the  Insula 
Tiberina,  or  that  of  Aesculapius.  (Liv.  ii.  5;  Dio- 
ays.  I.  e.  Pint.  PubL  8.) 

The  defeat  of  the  Etruscans  nnder  Amos,  who 
had  espoused  the  royal  cause,  was,  aoconiuig  to  the 
usual  principle  of  the  Bomans  of  iacurpomtiug  the 
vanquished  n»liuns,  the  means  of  adding  a  6«sh 
•apply  of  cidzeus,  as  there  will  be  oooa^oa  to  relate 
in  another  pktce. 

We  have  little  or  nothing  to  record  respecting  the 
history  of  the  city  from  this  period  till  its  capture 
by  the  Gauls  B.  c.  390.  After  the  btal  battle  at 
the  Allia,  the  Romans  returned  dispirited.  The 
ci^,  together  with  the  older  inhabitants,  was  aban- 
doned to  its  late;  many  families  escaped  to  Veil  and 
other  neighbouring  towns  ;  whilst  the  men  of  an 
■ge  to  bear  arms  occupied  the  Capitol,  which  they 
prepared  to  defend.  The  flight  of  the  Vestal  virgins, 
who  tiucoeeded  in  escaping  to  Caere,  is  oounected  with 
a  topographjcal  l^end.  Being  unable  to  carry  away 
all  thMr  sacred  utensils,  they  buried  some  of  them 
in  casks  (thUoUt),  in  a  chapel  near  the  house  of  the 
Flamen  Qnirinalis  ;  whence  the  place,  which  seems 
to  have  been  near  the  Cloaca  Uaxima,  in  the  Fomm 
Boarium,  obtained  the  name  of  Miola,  and  was 
held  BO  sacred  that  it  was  forbidden  tu  spit  upon  it.- 
(Liv.  V.  40;  Val.  Max.  i.  1.  §  10.)  Varro,  however 
{LL.  V.  §  157,  Mmi),  did  not  recognise  this  story, 
but  attributed  the  name  either  to  some  bones  having 
been  deposited  there,  or  to  tlie  buiial  at  ai.  earlier 
)«riad  of  some  sacred  objects  belonging  to  Noma 
Pompilins. 

Tlie  Gaul*  cnterel  the  city  unopposed,  and  tfaroagh 
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tb*  open  Porta  CdHna.  (Liv.  t.  4l)  The  tint 
daring  which  they  held  it  is  varioosly  given  at  fhm 
six  to  eight  months.  (Pulyb.  ii  33 ;  nor.  L 13 ;  Plot 
Cmn.  30;  Serr.  Atit.  viil  652.)  Their  attemptoi 
the  Captol  u  alluded  to  elsewhere.  They  set  6n 
to  and  otherwiiie  devastated  the  dty;  bat  perhaps  ve 
are  not  to  take  literally  the  words  of  Livy  and  other 
writers,  to  the  eAct  that  they  completdy  destn^ 
it  (v.  43,43;  Fk>r.  L  13;  Plat.  Cam.  21).  It  i* 
at  least  apparent,  from  Livy's  own  narrative  (c:S5X 
that  the  Curia  Hostilia  was  spared  ;  and  it  sceua 
probable  that  the  Gauls  would  have  preserved  Mm 
of  the  houses  for  their  own  sokes.  We  niay,  buw- 
ever,  conclnde.  that  the  destructioD  was  veiy  grait 
and  terrible,  as  otherwise  the  Boiiiana  would  not  hare 
discussed  the  project  of  emigrating  to  Veil.  The 
finnnees  and  jndiciuus  advice  of  Camillas  per- 
suaded tham  to  remain.  But  the  pressing  necesdty 
of  the  esse,  which  required  the  new  bnildisga  to  be 
mised  with  the  greatest  haste,  was  fatal  to  tfaa 
beauty  and  regularity  of  the  city.  People  beps  to 
build  in  a  prouiiacooos  manner,  and  the  nutfriihi 
alTonled  at  the  public  expeuae,  were  granted  only  us 
oaiditiun  that  tlie  houses  should  be  ready  withis  a 
year.  No  general  pbn  was  laid  down  ;  each  msa 
built  as  it  suited  him;  the  ancient  lines  of  itnea 
were  disregarded,  and  houses  wen  erected  enn  orer 
the  cloacae.  Hence  down  to  the  time  of  Augwtai, 
and  perhaps  hkter,  the  city,  according  to  tlie  itaiM 
expression  of  Livy  (v,  55),  resembled  in  anaoge. 
ment  rather  one  where  the  ground  hod  been  ociaEil 
upon  than  where  it  had  been  dutribnted.  It  nay 
be  inferred  fipom  a  statement  of  Cornelius  Kepus,  u 
quoted  by  Pliny,  that  the  greater  port  of  the  city  wu 
roofed  with  shingles.  ("  Scandula  oonteetam  fuiioo 
Romam,  ad  Pyrrhi  usque  bellnm,  anois  OOOCLXX., 
Cornelius  Mepos  auctor  est,"  xvi.  IS.)  livy  is- 
deed  mentions  the  public  distribution  of  tiks,  but 
these  perhaps  may  have  been  applied  to  other  por- 
poses  besides  roofing,  such  as  for  making  the  floon, 
&c;  and  the  frequent  and  destructive  fires  which 
occurred  at  Rome  lead  to  the  belief  that  wood  was 
umch  mora  extensively  used  in  building  than  b  cns- 
tomaiy  in  modem  tunes.  Within  a  year  the  new 
city  was  in  readiness  ;  and  it  must  have  been  on  a 
hirger  scale  than  beitne  the  Gallic  invasion,  since  it 
had  acquired  a  great  accession  of  inliatutants  from 
the  conqoered  towns  of  Veil,  Capena,  and  FaliscL 
Those  Romans  who,  to  avoid  tlii>  trouble  of  bnUding, 
had  occupied  the  deserted  booses  of  Veil  wen  re- 
called by  a  decree  by  which  those  who  did  not  return 
within  a  fixed  time  wen  declared  guilty  of  a  capital 
o&nce,  (Liv.  vi.  4.)  The  walla  of  Rome  seem  to 
have  been  lefi  uninjured  by  the  Gaula,  notwith- 
standing Plutarch's aswrtioo  to  the  contrary.  (Cost. 
33.)  We  nowhere  read  of  their  being  repaired  on 
Lliis  occaaion,  though  accounts  of  subsequent  restora- 
tions are  frequent,  as  in  the  year  B.  a  351  (Liv.  viL 
30),  and  again  is  2 17,  after  the  defeat  at  Trasimene. 
(Id.  xxii.  8.)  Nothing  can  convey  a  higher  notion 
of  Roman  energy  than  the  fact  that  m  the  veiy  yar 
in  which  the  city  was  thus  rising  from  its  ashes,  the 
Capitol  was  supported  by  a  subattmotnre  of  aqaare 
aiul  solid  masonry,  of  such  inassiveness  as  to  excite 
wonder  even  in  the  Augustan  age.  (Liv.  L  &:  I'lin. 
xxxvi.  24.  s.  3.) 

The  censorship  of  Appins  Claudins  Caeeoa,  B.C. 
312,  forms  a  marked  epoch  in  the  progress  of  the 
city.  By  his  care  Rome  obtained  its  first  aqueduct, 
and  its  fiist  r^ulurly  constructed  high-niitd,  the 
Aqua   and  Via  Appa.    (Liv.  iz.  89.)    But  the 
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war  with  Pvrrfins  which  noon  cmoed,  and  after- 
wards the  still  larger  and  more  destructive  ones 
waged  with  the  Carthaginians,  prevented  the  pro- 
gress which  might  have  been  anticipated  from  these 
beginnings.  Theconstmction  of  a  second  aquednct, 
the  Anio  Vetns,  in  the  censorship  of  Man.  Cnrios 
Dentatns  and  L.  Papirins  Coisor,  B.  c.  272,  testifies, 
howerer,  that  the  popolation  of  the  city  must  have 
rontinoed  to  increase.  In  the  jear  b.  c.  220  we  find 
the  censor  C.  Flaminius  constrncting  the  Flaminian 
Way,  as  well  as  the  circos  which  bore  his  nsme. 
(Liv.  EpU.  XX. ;  Paul  Diac.  p.  89.)  But  it  was  the 
conquests  of  the  Romans  in  Lower  Italy,  in  Sicily, 
and  Greece,  which  first  gave  them  a  taste  for  archi- 
tectaral  magnificence.  The  first  basilica  was  erected 
at  Borne  in  the  year  b.  a  184,  and  was  soon  followed 
by  others,  as  there  will  be  occasion  to  relate  when 
we  come  to  spealc  of  the  forum.  But  it  was  not  till 
ten  years  later  that  the  city  was  first  pared  by  the 
care  of  the  censors  Q.  Fulvios  Flaccns  and  A.  Post- 
omias  Albinos.  They  also  paved  the  public  high- 
ways, constructed  numerous  bridges,  and  made  many 
other  important  improvements,  both  in  the  city  and 
its  neighbourhood.  (Liv.  xli.  27.)  Yet,  notwith- 
standing these  additions  to  the  public  convenience 
and  splendour,  the  private  houses  of  the  Komans 
continaed,  with  few  exceptions,  to  be  poor  and  in- 
coDveoient  down  to  the  time  of  Sulla.  The  boose 
of  Co.  Octavios,  on  the  Palatine^  seems  to  have  ex- 
hiluted  one  of  the  earliest  examples  of  elegant  do- 
mestic architecture.  (Cic.  de  Off.  i.  39.)  This  was 
pulled  down  by  Scanrus  in  order  to  enlarge  his  own 
honse.  The  latter  seems  subsequently  to  have  come 
into  the  poef>esBion  of  Clodins  (Ascon.  ad  Cic.  Mil. 
Arg."),  and  its  magnificence  may  be  inferred  from  the 
drenmstance  that  he  gave  14,800,000  sesterces  for 
it,  or  about  130,000{.  (Plin.  xxxvi.  24.  s.  2.)  In- 
deed, as  we  approach  the  imperial  times,  the  dwellings 
of  the  leading  Bomans  assume  a  scale  of  extraordinary 
grandenr,  as  we  see  by  Pliny's  description  of  that  of 
Crassus  the  orator,  who  was  censor  in  B.  c.  92.  It 
waa  also  on  the  Palatine,  and  was  remarkable  for 
mx  magnificent  lotus-trees,  which  Pliny  had  seen 
in  his  youth,  and  which  continued  to  fiourish  till 
they  were  destroyed  in  the  fire  of  Nero.  It  was  also 
diatiogoiahed  by  four  columns  of  Hymettian  marble, 
tbe  first  of  that  material  erected  in  Borne.  Yet  even 
this  was  surpassed  by  the  bouse  of  Q.  Catulos,  the 
colIeagQe  of  Marine  in  the  Cimbrian  war,  which  was 
abo  on  the  Palatine  ;  and  still  more  so  by  that  of 
C.  Aqnilios  on  the  Viminal,  a  Soman  knight,  dis- 
tingnuhed  for  his  knowledge  of  civil  Uw.  (Plin. 
xni.  1.)  H.  Livius  Dmsns,  tribune  of  the  people 
io  B.  c.  93,  also  possessed  an  elegant  residence,  close 
to  that  of  Catulns.  After  his  death  it  came  into  the 
poflseasion  of  the  wealthy  H.  Crassns,  of  whom  it 
was  bought  by  Cicero  for  about  30,0001  (ad  Fam. 
r.  6).  It  seems  to  have  stood  on  the  N.  side  of  the 
Palatine,  on  the  declivity  of  the  hill,  not  &r  from 
the  Nova  Via,  so  that  it  commanded  a  view  of  the 
fonan  and  CapitoL  It  was  burnt  down  in  the  Clo- 
dian  riots,  and  a  temple  of  Freedom  erected  on  the 
■pot  ;  bat  after  the  return  of  Cicero  was  restored 
to  him,  rebuilt  at  the  public  expense.  (Cic  ad  AU. 
ii.  24,  Fam.  ▼.  6.;  Veil.  Pat.  ii.  45;  Dion  Cass. 
xxxviii.  17,  xxxix.  II,  20;  App.  S.  C.  ii.  15,  &c) 
The  hoose  of  Lepidos,  consul  in  B.  c  77,  was  also 
remarkable  for  its  magnificence,  having  not  only 
colmnns,  but  even  its  thresholds,  of  solid  Nnmi- 
diaa  marhle.  (Plin.  xxxvi.  8.)  The  luxnry  pf 
private  residences  at  Home  seems  to  have  attained 
vou  n. 
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its  acme  in  those  of  Sal  Inst  and  Locnllns.  The 
distinguishing  featore  of  the  former,  which  ky  on 
the  Quirinal,  was  its  gardens  (Horti  Sallustiani), 
which  probably  occupied  the  valley  between  the 
Quirinal  and  Pincian,  as  well  as  part  of  the  latter 
hill.  (Becker,  Handb.  p.  583.)  The  house  of  Lu- 
cullns,  the  conqueror  of  Mithridates  and  Tigranes, 
was  situated  on  the  Pincian,  and  was  also  snrronnded 
with  gardens  of  snch  remarkable  beanty,  that  the 
desire  of  possessing  them,  which  they  awakened  in 
the  breast  of  Meswlina,  caused  the  death  of  their 
subsequent  owner,  P.  Valerius  Asiaticns.  (Tac 
Arm.  xL  I;  Dion  Cass.  be.  31.)  From  this  period 
they  formed  one  of  the  most  splendid  possessions  of 
the  imperial  family.     (Plut.  Lucull  39.) 

The  ambitious  designs  entertained  by  the  great 
leaders  of  the  expiring  Bepublic  led  them  to  court 
public  favour  by  the  foundation  of  public  buildings 
rather  than  to  lay  out  their  immense  wealth  in 
adorning  their  own  residences.  The  house  inhabited 
by  Pompey  in  the  Cannae  was  an  hereditary  one ; 
and  though,  after  his  triumph  over  Mithridates  and 
the  pirates,  he  rebuilt  it  on  a  more  splendid  seals 
and  adorned  it  with  the  beaks  of  ships,  yet  it  seems 
even  then  to  have  been  far  from  one  of  the  most 
splendid  in  Rome.  (Pint.  Pomp.  40,  seq.)  On  the 
other  band,  he  consulted  the  taste  and  convenience 
of  the  Romans  by  building  a  theatre,  a  coria,  and 
several  temples.  In  like  manner  Caesar,  at  the  height 
of  his  power,  was  content  to  reside  in  the  ancient 
Regia ;  though  this  indeed  was  a  sort  of  official 
residence  which  his  office  of  Pontifex  Maximos  com- 
pelled him  to  adopt  (Snet.  Caa.  46.)  But  he 
formed,  and  partly  executed,  many  magnificent  de- 
signs for  the  embellishment  of  the  city,  which  his 
short  tenure  of  power  prevented  him  from  accom- 
plishing. Among  these  were  a  theatre  of  unexampled 
magnitude,  to  be  hollowed  out  of  the  Tarpeian  rock ; 
a  temple  of  Mars,  greater  than  any  then  existing ; 
the  foundation  of  two  large  public  libraries ;  the 
construction  of  a  new  forum  ;  besides  many  other 
important  works,  both  at  Rome  and  in  the  provinces. 
(Suet  Caes.  26,  44;  App.  B.  C.  ii.  102,  &c.) 

The  firm  and  lengthened  hold  of  power  enjoyed  by 
Augustus,  and  the  immense  resources  at  his  dis- 
posal, enabled  him  not  only  to  carry  out  several  of 
his  uncle's  plans,  but  also  some  new  ones  of  his  own ; 
so  that  his  reign  must  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
important  epochs  in  the  history  of  the  city.  Tlia 
foundation  of  new  temples  and  other  public  buildings 
did  not  prevent  him  from  repairing  and  embellishing 
the  ancient  ones ;  and  all  his  designs  were  executed 
with  so  much  magnificence  that  he  could  boast  in 
his  old  age  of  having  found  Rome  of  brick  and  left 
it  of  marble.  (Suet  Aug.  28.)  In  these  under- 
takings he  was  assisted  by  the  taste  and  munificence 
of  his  son-in-law  Agrippa,  who  first  founded  public 
and  gratuitous  baths  at  Rome  (Dion  Cass.  lir.  29); 
but  as  we  shall  have  occasion  to  give  an  account  of 
these  works,  as  well  as  of  those  executed  by  Pompey 
and  Caesar,  in  the  topographical  portion  of  this 
article,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  enumerate  them 
here;  and  we  shall  proceed  to  describe  the  im- 
portant municipal  reforms  introduced  by  Augustus, 
especially  his  new  division  of  the  city  into  Vlci  and 
Begions. 

Regions  of  Augmttu. — Altboogh  Rome  had  long 
ootgrown  its  limits  under  Servins  Tolhos,  yet  the 
monicipal  divisions  of  that  monarch  sobsisted  till 
the  time  of  Augustus,  who  made  them  bis  model, 
so  far  as  the  altered  circomstances  of  the  city  would 
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permit  Serviiu  had  formed  tlie  diflerent  Vid  into 
icUgiona  corporations  Bomewliat  uialogoos  with  onr 
parislies,  with  an  appointed  wombip  of  the  Lares, 
and  proper  feasts,  or  Compitalia.  During  the  Be- 
publio  these  corporations  became  a  kind  of  political 
clubs,  and  were  often  made  tiie  engines  of  designing 
demagogues.  (Preller,  Segionen,  p.  81.)  Au- 
gustus, in  his  new  distrilmtion,  also  adopted  the 
scheme  of  embodying  the  Vici  as  religious  corpora- 
tions, aud  for  this  purpose  erected  chapels  in  the 
crosswajs,  and  set  up  images  of  the  gods  vicatim,  as 
the  Apollo  Ssndaliariua  and  the  Jupiter  Tragoedus. 
(Suet.  Aug.  57.)  Manj  bases  of  these  statues  have 
been  discovered.  By  the  term  Victu  we  are  to 
tmderstand  a  certain  collection  of  houiies  insukted 
by  streets  runuing  round  all  its  sides  ;  whence  the 
term  came  also  to  be  applied  to  the  streets  themselves 
("  altera  vici  appellantur,  cum  id  genus  aedificiorum 
defiuitur,  quae  continentia  sunt  in  oppidis,  quaeve 
itineribos  regionibnsque  distributa  inter  se  distant, 
nominibosque  dissimilibus  discriminis  causa  sunt 
dispartita,"  Feet  p.  371,  et  ibi  MUU).  Con^Uum, 
which  means  properly  a  cross-rtMd,  was  also, 
especially  in  ancient  times,  only  another  name  for 
Vicus;  and  thus  we  find  Pliny  describing  Borne 
as  divided  into  Compita  Lamm  instead  of  Vici  (iii. 
9).  The  Vici  and  Compita,  regarded  as  streets, 
were  nanrower  than  the  Viae  and  Plateae.  (Suet. 
JLug.  45 ;  Amm.  Marc,  xxviii.  4.  §  29.)  They  were 
named  after  temples  and  other  olyects.  The  Vici 
were  composed  of  two  classes  of  houAse  called  respec- 
tively tiMuJae  and  donrnt.  The  former  were  so  called 
because,  by  a  Uw  of  the  XII.  Tables,  it  was  ordained 
that  they  should  be  separated  from  one  another  by  an 
interval  of  2^  feet,  called  ambitiu,  and  by  later  anthan 
dreuitut  (Varr.  L.L.  v.  §  22,  Miill.;  Paul.  Diac  p. 
16,111  MUU.)  This  law,  which  seems  to  have  hem 
designed  for  pnrposesofhealthand  for  security  against 
fire,  was  disregarded  daring  the  Republic,  but  again 
enforced  by  Nero  when  be  rebuilt  the  city  (Tac.  Arm. 
zv.  43);  and  there  is  an  ordinance  on  the  subject  by 
Antonmus  and  Verus  (^Dig.  viii.  2. 14).  By  intuitu, 
therefore,  we  are  to  understand  single  houses  divided 
by  a  small  space  from  the  neighbouring  ones,  not 
a  complex  of  houses  divided  by  streets.  The  latter 
division  formed  a  Vicut,  Yet  some  insnlae  were  so 
large  and  disposed  in  such  a  manner  that  they  almost 
resembled  Vici  (vide  Fest  p.  371.  et  ibi  Miill). 
The  insulae  were  mbabited  by  the  middling  and  lower 
classes,  and  were  generally  let  out  in  floors  ("coena- 
cuU  meritoria,"  Dig.  xiz.  2.  30).  It  appears  from 
the  same  authority  that  they  were  fiuined  by  persons 
who  underlet  them  ;  but  sometimes  the  proprietors 
kept  stewards  to  collect  their  rents.  Insulae  were 
named  after  their  owners,  who  were  called  "  domini 
insnlarum "  (Suet.  Coes.  41,  Tib.  48).  Thus  we 
hear  of  the  insula  Eucarpiana,  Critonia,  Arriana, 
&&  (vide  Grater,  611.  13  ;  Murat.  948.  9.)  Bent 
was  high  (Jav.  iii.  166),  and  investments  in  houses 
consequendy  profitable,  though  hazardous,  since  the 
principle  of  insurance  was  altogether  unknown. 
(GeU.  XV.  1, 2.)  Crassus  was  a  great  speculator  in 
houses,  and  was  said  to  possess  nearly  half  Rome. 
(Plat.  c.  2.)  The  domui,  on  the  contrary,  were  the 
habitations  or  palaces  of  the  rich  and  great,  and 
consequently  much  fewer  in  number  than  the  insalae, 
the  proportion  in  each  Begion  being  as  1  to  25  or  30. 
The  domus  were  also  commonly  insulated,  but  not  by 
any  special  law,  like  the  insulae.  They  were  also 
compwsed  of  floors  or  slage.^,  but  were  occupied  by  a 
(ingle  family  (Peirun.  77)j  though  puts  of  them, 
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especially  the  postica,  were  sometimes  let  oot  (Plant, 
Trin.  i.  2.  157;  Suet  .Vero,  44     VHell.  7). 

The  nmnber  of  insulae  and  domus  in  each  Vicus 
would  of  eouise  vary.  Augustus  appnoted  that  each 
should  be  under  the  government  of  magistrates  elected 
from  its  plebeian  inhabitants  ("  magistri  e  plebs 
cujusque  viciniae  lecti," — where  vicinia  has  itsori^* 
nal  meaning  of  the  householders  composing  a  Vicus, 
Suet  Aug.  SO).  Hence  Livy  calls  them  "infi- 
mum  genus  magistratuum  "  (xxxiv.  7).  They  »er» 
called  Magistri,  Magistri  Vicorum,  Cnratores  Vi- 
oorum,  and  Msgistri  Larum,  and  their  number  varied 
from  two  to  four  in  each  Vicus.  In  the  BaiU 
Capitolina  each  Vicus  has  4  Magistri ;  bat  the 
Notitia  aud  Curiosam  mention  48  Vico-msgis- 
tri  in  each  Begion,  without  reference  to  the  num- 
ber of  VicL  On  certain  days,  probably  the  Com- 
pitalia (Asoon.  m  Cic  Pia.  p.  7),  these  magistnUs 
were  allowed  to  assume  the  toga  praeiexia,  and  to  be 
attended  by  two  lictors;  and  the  public  slaves  ofeacb 
Begion  were  at  their  command,  who  were  commonly  st 
the  disposal  of  the  aediles  in  case  of  firs.  (Dion  Cass. 
Iv.  8  ;  Liv.  I  c.)  The  principal  daties  i£  thar 
ofiBce  were  to  attend  to  the  woiship  of  the  Lares,  rs- 
oeusions  of  the  people,  &0.  For  Augustus  restored 
the  Ladi  GompitalicU  and  the  regular  worship  of  the 
Lares  in  spring  and  summer  (Suet.  Aug.  31),  ml 
caused  his  own  Genius  to  be  added  to  the  two  Lares 
which  stood  in  the  aedicula  or  chapel  of  each  cos- 
pitum.  (Ov.  Fait  v.  145.)  The  Vicomapaui 
likewise  superintended  the  worship  of  the  popular 
deities  Stata  Mater  and  Volcanua  Quietus,  to  whom, 
as  protectors  against  fire,  chapels  wer«  erected,  fint 
in  the  forum,  and  afterwards  in  the  difierent  itreetL 
(Fest  p.  317,  MUIL;  cf.  Preller,  Regitmen,  p.  84.) 

A  certain  number  of  Vici,  varying  aocurding  to 
the  Sotitia  and  Curiosum  bom  7  to  78  constituted  a 
Regio  ;  and  Augustus  divided  Borne  into  14  (^  these 
Begions.  The  4  Servian  Begions  were  followed  in 
the  first  6  of  Augustus.  In  determining  the  bounda- 
ries of  the  Begions  Augustas  seems  to  have  caused 
them  to  be  measured  by  feet,  as  we  see  them  enume- 
nted  in  the  Notitia  and  Curiotum.  The  limits  appear 
to  have  been  marked  by  certain  public  buildings,  not 
by  cippi.  We  may  safely  assume  that  Augustus  in- 
cluded the  suburbs  in  his  cit}',  but  not  within  a  pomee- 
rium,sincethe  PorticusOctaviae  ismenlioned,as  being 
outside  of  the  pomoerium,  althocigh  it  lay  far  wilhia 
the  9th  Begion.  (Dion  Cass.  liv.  8.)  The  BegioBS 
appear  at  first  to  have  been  distinguished  only  by 
numbers;  and  officially  they  were  perhaps  serer 
distinguished  otherwise.  Some  of  the  names  <f 
Regions  found  in  the  Notitia  and  Curiotum  arc  poet- 
Augustan,  as  those  of  Isis  and  Serafas  and  forum 
Pacis.  The  period  when  names  were  first  applied  to 
them  cannot  be  determined.  They  are  designated 
only  by  numbers  in  Tacitus  and  Frontinns,  and  even 
in  the  Ba$i»  CapiloUna  which  belongs  to  the  time  J 
Hadrian.  We  find,  indeed,  in  Suetonius  "  YStpt 
PahitU"  {Aug.  5,  nL.Gnmm.  2);  but  so  also  he 
says  "  Begio  Uartii  Campi,"  which  never  was  a 
B^ion  (^Caa.  39,  Nero,  12)  ;  and  in  these  in- 
stances Regio  seems  to  be  used  in  its  genend 
Ben!>e. 

The  boondaries  of  the  Begions  cannot  be  tnued 
with  complete  accuracy;  but,  as  it  is  not  our  inten- 
tion to  follow  those  divisions  when  treating  of  the 
topography  of  the  city,  we  shall  here  insert  such  a 
general  description  of  them  as  may  enable  the  reader 
to  form  some  notion  of  their  sitaatioa  and  relative 
size.     Regio  I.,  or  Porta  Cifata,  cmbraoeil  >i>* 
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niborb  Ijing  outside  of  that  gate,  to  the  E.  of  the 
Inths  of  AJntoninns.  It  oonuined  10  Vici,  and 
amoag  its  principal  objecta  were,  the  temple  of 
Man,  the  arch  of  Dnuus,  and  the  sepulchre  of  the 
Sdpios.  Jtegio  JL,  or  Caeiimoniana,  Uy  to  the 
M>  of  this,  and  comprehended  the  whole  extent  of  the 
Caelian  hiU.  It  had  7  Vici,  and  among  its  monu- 
ments may  be  mentioned  the  Arcos  DoUibellae  and 
the  aqnedoct  of  Nero.  Segio  III.,  called  Iiit  and 
Serapu,  laj  to  the  N.  of  the  Caelimontana,  and 
embiaoed  the  Talley  of  the  Colosseum,  and  that 
eonthem  portion  of  the  Esquiline  anciently  known 
as  Hans  C^^ns.  It  comprehended  12  Vici,  and  its 
principal  objects  were  the  baths  of  Titus  and  the 
Flarian  amphitheatre  or  Coloesetmi.  JUgio  IV., 
called  Tem^mn  Pacit  and  Sacra  Via,  was  situated 
to  the  W.  of  that  of  Isia  and  Seispis,  and  compre- 
hended the  Velian  ridge  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
valley  between  the  Palatine,  Esquiline,  Viminal, 
and  Qnirinal,  to  the  exclusion,  however,  of  that 
western  portion  which  lay  immediately  under  the 
CafitoUne.  Yet  it  embraced  the  buildings  on  the 
M.  aide  of  the  forum,  including  the  temple  of 
Faustina,  the  Basilica  Paulli,  and  the  Area  Vul- 
eaoi.  Its  eastern  boundary  ran  close  to  the  Colos- 
seum, since  it  included  the  Colossus  and  the  Meta 
Sadans,  both  which  objects  stood  very  near  that  build- 
ing. Its  principal  monuments,  besides  those  already 
mentioned,  were  the  temple  of  Venus  and  Bome, 
and  the  basilica  of  Constantino.  It  embraced  the 
Snbura,  the  greater  portion  of  the  Sacra  Via,  and 
tlw  Forum  Transitorinra,  and  contained  8  Vici. 
Btgio  K.,  or  Etquilitm,  included  the  northern  por- 
tkn  of  the  Esquiline  (Mens  Cispius)  and  the  lu- 
minal, besides  a  vast  tract  of  suburbs  lying  to  the 
£.  of  the  Servian  walls  and  agger.  Thus  it  ex- 
taoded  so  far  as  to  embrace  the  Amphitbeatrum 
Caatrense,  which  adjoins  the  modem  church  of  S. 
Croce  M  Cenualemme,  and  the  so-called  temple  of 
Uinerva  Medica,  near  the  Porta  Maggiore.  It  had 
IS  Vid,  and  among  its  remaining  principal  objecta 
were  the  gardens  of  Maecenas,  the  arch  of  Gallienus, 
and  tlie  Nymphaeum  of  Alexander  Severus.  Regio 
VI.,  called  AUa  Semita,  embraced  the  Qnirinal,  and 
extended  to  the  E.  so  as  to  include  the  Praetorian 
camp.  It  had  17  Vici,  and  its  chief  objects  were 
tlie  baths  of  Diocletian,  the  house  and  gardens  of 
Sallost,  and  the  ancient  Capitol.  Segio  VII.,  or 
Via  Lata,  was  bounded  on  the  E.  by  the  Qnirinal, 
<o  the  N.  by  the  Pincian,  on  the  S.  by  the  Servian 
wall  between  the  Quirinal  and  Capitoline,  and  on  tlie 
W.  by  the  road  called  Via  Lata  till  it  joined  the  Via 
Flarainia— a  point  which  cannot  he  accurately  ascer- 
tained. The  Via  Lata  waa  the  southern  portion  of 
the  modem  Corto,  and  probably  extended  to  the  N. 
nearly  as  far  as  the  Antonine  column.  The  Begion 
comprehended  IS  Vici.  Being  withont  the  Servian 
walk,  part  of  this  district  was  anciently  a  burying 
]dace,  and  the  tomb  of  Bibnlns  is  still  extant. 
Begio  VIII.,  or  Forum  Romamm  Magmaa,  was 
«ae  of  the  most  important  and  populous  in  Bome. 
The  ancient  forum  obtained  the  name  of  "  Magnum  " 
after  the  building  of  that  of  Caesar.  (Dion  Cass. 
xliii  23.)  This  Begion,  wliich  formed  the  central 
point  of  all  the  rest,  embraced  not  only  the  ancient 
forum,  except  the  buildings  on  its  N.  side,  but  also 
the  imperial  foia,  the  CapitoUne  hill,  and  the  valley 
between  it  and  the  Palatine  as  far  as  the  Velabrum. 
It  contained  34  Vici,  among  which  were  the  densely 
populated  ones  Jugarius  and  Tnscns.  The  mmu- 
meata  in  thia  district  m  so  nomerons  and  well 
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known  that  it  is  nnnecessaiy  to  specify  them. 
Kegio  IX,  called  Ctrau  Flammua,  comprehended 
the  district  lying  between  the  Via  Lata  on  the  En 
the  Tiber  on  the  W.,  the  Capitoline  hill  and  Servian 
wall  on  the  S. ;  whilst  on  the  N.  it  seems  to  have 
extended  as  &r  as  the  present  Piazza  Navona  and 
Piazza  Cohtma.  It  contained  35  Vici,  and  among 
its  objects  of  interest  may  be  named  the  circus  from 
which  it  derived  its  name,  the  three  theatres  of 
Balbus,  Fompey,  and  Marcellns,  the  Pantheon,  and 
many  other  celebrated  monuments.  The  Campus 
Martins,  or  northern  part  of  the  area  between 
the  hills  and  the  Tiber,  was  not  comprehended  in 
any  of  the  14  Begions.  Xegio  X.,  or  Palaiium, 
consisted  of  the  Palatine  hill  and  its  declivities.  It 
had  20  Vici.  Its  boundaries  are  so  well  mariced 
that  we  need  not  mention  its  numerous  and  well- 
known  monuments  till  we  come  to  describe  its 
topography.  Begio  XI.,  or  Cirau  Maximm,  de- 
rived its  name  from  the  circus,  which  occupied  the 
greater  part  of  it.  It  comprehended  the  valley  be- 
tween the  Palatine  and  Aventine,  and  also  appa- 
rently the  northern  declivities  of  tiie  latter  hill,  as 
far  as  the  Porta  Trigemina.  On  the  N.,  where  it 
met  the  Begion  of  the  Forum  Bomannm,  it  seems  to 
have  included  the  Vehtbrum.  It  contained  19  Vici 
according  to  tne  iVotttta,  31  according  to  the  Cttrio- 
mm.  Hegio  XII.,  called  Pitcina  Publico,  was 
bounded  on  the  W.  by  the  Aventine,  on  the  N.  by 
the  Caelian,  on  the  £.  by  Segio  I.  ot  Porta  Cegpata, 
and  on  the  S.  it  probably  extended  to  the  line  of  the 
Aurelian  walls.  It  had  17  Vici,  and  its  most  re- 
markable monument  was  the  baths  of  Caracalla. 
Segio  XIII.,  or  Aventinm,  included  that  hill  and 
the  adjoining  banks  of  the  Tiber.  It  had  17  Vici 
according  to  the  Notitia,  18  according  to  the  Curio- 
tum.  Segio  XI  v.,  Transtiberina,  or  Troattiberim, 
comprehended  all  the  suburb  on  the  W.,  or  right 
bank  of  the  Tiber,  including  the  Vatican,  the  Jara- 
culum,  with  the  district  between  them  and  the  river, 
and  the  Insula  Tiberina.  This,  therefore,  was  by 
far  the  largest  of  all  the  Begions,  acd  contained  76 
Vid. 

Municipal  Segulatiotu  of  Auguittu. — ^All  these 
Begions  were  under  the  control  of  magistrates  chosen 
annually  by  lot  (Snet,  Aug.  30.)  The  govern- 
ment of  the  Begions  was  not  corporative,  like  that 
of  the  Vici,  but  administrative  ;  and  one  or  mors 
Begions  seem  to  have  been  intrusted  to  a  single 
magistrate  chosen  among  the  aediles,  tribunes,  or 
praetors.  (Preller,  Segionen,  p.  77.)  The  su- 
preme administration,  however,  was  vested  in  the 
Praefectus  Urbi.  At  a  later  period  other  officers 
were  interposed  between  the  praefect  and  these 
governors.  Thus  the  £iut>  Ccgaiiolma  mentions  a 
Curator  and  Denunciator  in  each  Region.  Subse- 
quently, however,  the  latter  office  seems  to  have 
been  abolished,  and  the  Notitia  and  Curioium  men- 
tion two  curators  in  each  Begion.  There  were  also 
subordinate  officers,  such  as  ^oecones  or  criers,  and 
a  number  of  imperial  slaves,  or  libertini,  were  ap- 
pointed  to  transact  any  necessary  business  concerning 
the  Begions.     (Preller,  p.  79.) 

One  of  the  chief  objects  of  Augustus  in  esta- 
blishing these  Begions  seems  to  have  been  con- 
nected with  a  reform  of  the  city  police.  For  this 
purpose  he  established  7  Cobortes  Vigilum,  whose 
stations  were  so  disposed  that  each  cohort  might  be 
avaiUble  for  two  Regions.  Each  was  under  th« 
command  of  a  tribune,  and  the  whole  was  superin- 
tended by  a  Prae&ctus  Vigilum.    (Suet.  Aug.  3U; 
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INon  Cass.  It.  36;  P*u1us,  de  Offic.  Prarf.  VigiL, 
Dig.  i.  15.)  As  these  stations  were  mceasarilf 
near  the  borders  of  Bepnns,  we  find  them  freqaentlv 
mentioned  in  the  Notitia  and  Carumm.  Ther 
seem  to  have  heea  a  sort  of  barracks.  Bat  besides 
the  7  principal  stations,  the  Brtviartum  mentions 
14  excubitoria,  or  ontposts,  which  seem  to  have  been 
placed  in  the  middle  of  each  region.  The  eorpt  of 
which  they  were  composed  were  probably  sopplied 
from  the  main  stations.  The  dnties  of  the  vifriles 
were  those  of  anigbt-police,  namely,  to  guard  against 
fires,  burglaries,  highway  robberies,  &c  The  tir^t 
of  these  dnties  had  anciently  been  performed  by 
certain  triumviri,  called  from  their  functions  Noc- 
tnmi,  who  were  assisted  by  pnblic  slaves  stationed 
at  the  gates  and  round  the  walls.  The  same  office 
was,  however,  sometimes  assumed  by  the  aediles 
and  tribunes  of  the  people.  (Paulus,  L  a.)  The 
vigilcs  were  provided  with  all  the  anns  and  tools 
necessary  for  their  duties  ;  and  from  a  passage  in 
Petronius  (c  79)  seem  to  have  possessed  the  power 
of  breaking  into  houses  when  they  suspected  any 
danger.  The  numbers  of  the  vigiles  amounted  at 
last  to  7000  men,  or  1000  in  each  cohort.  Augustus 
also  established  the  Cohortes  Praetoriae,  or  imperial 
guard,  of  which  9  cohorts  were  disposed  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Rome,  and  3  only,  the  Cohortes 
Urbanae,  were  permitted  within  the  city.  (Tac.  ^nn. 
It.  S  ;  Suet.  Aug.  49.)  These  cohorts  of  Augustus 
were  under  the  command  of  the  Praefectus  Urbi. 
(Tac.  Jfitt  iii.  64.)  It  was  his  snccessor,  Tiberius, 
who,  by  the  advice  of  Sejanns,  first  established  a 
regnbir  Praetorian  camp  at  Some,  a  little  to  the 
exstward  of  the  agger  of  Servius,  and  placed  the 
bands  under  the  command  of  a  Praefectus  Praetcrio. 
(Tac.  Ann.  iv.  3;  Suet  Tib.  37.) 

Augustus  also  paid  considerable  attention  to  the 
methc^  of  building,  and  revived  the  regulations  laid 
down  by  P.  Rutilius  Rufus  with  regard  to  this  sub- 
ject in  the  time  of  the  Gracchi  (Suet.  Aug.  89) ;  but 
all  we  know  of  these  regulations  is,  tiiat  Augustus 
forbade  houses  to  be  built  higher  than  70  fcet,  if 
situated  In  a  street.  (Strab.  v.  p.  235.)  The 
lieight  was  subsequently  regulated  by  Nero  and 
Trajan,  the  hut  of  whom  fixed  it  at  60  feet.  (Atir. 
Vict.  Epit.  c  13.)  Yet  houses  still  continued  to 
be  inconveniently  high,  as  we  see  from  the  complaints 
of  Juvenal,  in  the  time,  probably,  of  Domitian,  and 
dangerous  alike  in  case  of  fire  or  falling,  especially 
to  a  poor  poet  who  lived  inunediately  under  the 
tiles:  — 

"  Nos  urbem  oolimus  tenni  tibicine  fultam 
Magna  jiarte  sni;  nam  sic  labentibus  obstat 
Yillicus,  et  veteris  riinae  quum  tezit  hiatum 
Secnroe  pendente  jubet  dormire  ruina. 
Vivendum  est  illic  ubi  nulla  incendia,  nulli 
Kocte  metus.    Jam  poedt  aquam,  jam  firivoht 

transfert 
ITcalegon:  tabulata  tibi  jam  tertia  fumant: 
■Tn  neacis;  nam  si  gradibus  trepidatur  ab  imia 
Ultimus  ardebit,  quern  t^ala  soU  tnetnr 
A  plnvia,  moUaa  nbi  reddnnt  ova  colnmbae." 

(iii.  193.) 

Auguitan  Rome.  —  Strabo,  who  visited  Rome  in 
the  reign  of  Augustas,  and  must  have  remained 
there  during  part  of  that  of  Tiberius,  has  left  ns 
the  ibllowing  lively  picture  of  its  appearance  at 
that  period:  "  The  city,  having  thus  attained  such 
a  size,  is  able  to  maintain  its  greatuees  by  the 
aoundance  of  prvvisious  and  the  {deniiAiI  supply 
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of  wood  and  stone  for  building,  which  tte  ctB> 
slant  fires  and  continual  falling  and  pulling  dm 
of  houses  render  necessary;  fcr  even  palling  doini 
and  rebuilding  in  order  to  gratify  the  taste  is  but 
a  sort  of  voluntary  ruin.  Moreover  the  abnndint 
mines  and  forests,  and  the  rivers  which  serre  te 
convey  materials,  aSbrd  wonderful  means  for  theit 
purposes.  Such  is  the  Anio,  flowing  down  from  Alba 
(Fucensis),  a  Latin  city  lying  towards  the  terittry 
of  the  Marsians,  and  so  throogh  the  plain  till  it  bS» 
into  the  Tiber:  also  the  Nar  and  the  Tenea,  whick 
likewise  join  the  Tiber  after  flowing  tbrosgh  Um- 
bria;  and  the  Clanis,  which  waters  Etruria  and  tin 
territoiy  of  Clusinm.  Augustus  Caesar  took  gmt 
care  to  obviate  such  damages  to  the  city.  To  pud 
against  fires  he  appointed  a  special  corps  compoxd 
of  freedmen;  and  to  prevent  the  falling  down  of 
bouses  he  ordained  that  no  new  ones  shoiUd  be  bdlt, 
if  they  adjoined  the  pnblic  streets,  of  a  greater 
height  than  70  feet  Nevertheless  the  renovation  of 
the  city  wonld  have  been  impoesibls  but  fbr  the 
belbre-mentioned  mines  and  foresia,  and  the  fiuilily 
of  transport. 

"Snch,  then,  were  the  advantages  of  the  city  (him 
the  nature  of  the  country ;  but  to  these  the  R(siiaiB 
added  those  which  spring  from  industry  and  art. 
Although  the  Greeks  are  supposed  to  excel  'ii 
building  cities,  not  only  by  the  attention  they  pay  to 
the  beauty  of  their  architectnr«  and  the  strength  of 
their  situation,  but  also  to  the  selection  of  a  fertilt 
country  and  convenient  harbours,  yet  the  Romans  iiin 
surpassed  them  by  attending  to  what  they  n^lected, 
such  as  the  making  of  high-roads  and  aqueducts, 
and  the  constructing  of  sewers  capable  of  conreylng 
the  whole  drainage  of  the  city  into  the  Tiber.  The 
high-roads  have  been  constructed  through  the  oooirtiy 
in  such  a  manner,  by  levelling  hills  and  filling-np 
hollows,  that  the  waggons  are  enabled  to  cany 
freight  sufficient  for  a  vessel ;  whilst  the  sewers, 
vaulted  with  hewn  blocks  of  masonry,  are  sometimes 
large  enough  to  adroit  the  passage  of  a  bay.cait. 
Such  is  tiie  volume  of  water  conveyed  by  the 
aqueducts  that  whole  rivers  may  be  said  to  6ot 
through  the  city,  which  are  carried  off  by  the 
sewers.  Thus  almost  every  house  is  provided  with 
water-pipes,  and  possesses  a  never-&iUng  foantaio. 
Mareus  Agrippa  paid  particular  attention  to  this 
department,  besides  adorning  the  city  with  wtB} 
beautiful  monuments.  It  may  be  said  that  the  an- 
cient Romans  neglected  the  beauty  of  their  city, 
being  intent  upon  greater  and  more  important  ob- 
jects; but  later  generatictis,  and  particularly  tbs 
Ramans  of  our  own  day,  have  attended  to  this  point 
as  well,  and  filled  the  city  with  many  beantiful 
monuments.  Pompey,  Julius  CaeT>ar,  and  Augustus, 
as  well  as  the  children,  friends,  wife  and  sister  of 
the  last,  have  bestowed  an  almost  excessive  care  and 
expense  in  providing  these  objects.  ^The  Campus 
Martius  has  been  their  special  care,  the  tuitnral 
beauties  of  which  have  been  enhanced  by  their  de- 
signs. This  plain  is  of  surprising  extent,  affording 
unlimited  room  not  only  fur  the  chariot  races  and 
other  equestrian  games,  but  also  for  the  multitudes 
who  exercise  themselves  with  the  ball  or  hoop,  or  in 
wrestling.  The  neighbouring  buildings,  the  per- 
petual verdure  of  the  grass,  the  hills  which  crown 
the  opposite  banks  of  the  river  and  jroduoe  a  kind 
of  scenic  effect,  all  combiiu  to  form  a  spectacle  from 
which  it  is  difficult  to  tear  oneself.  ''A4Joining  this 
plain  is  another,  and  many  porficaes  and  sacred 
groves,  three  tlieatrcs,  an  ampbitbeiitre,  and  temploi 
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sn  ricli  an<1  ra  cIom  to  one  another  that  ther  might 
«p[i»r  to  exhibit  the  rest  of  the  citjr  as  a  mere 
supplement.  Hence  this  place  is  considered  the  most 
honoarable  and  sacred  cf  all,  and  has  been  appro- 
priated to  the  monuments  of  the  mnet  distinstiiahed 
men  and  women.  The  most  remarkable  of  these  is 
that  called  the  Maosoleom,  a  Tast  monnd  near  the 
river  raised  upon  a  lofty  base  of  white  stone,  and 
rorered  to  its  summit  with  evergreen  trees.  On  the 
tup  is  a  bronze  statne  of  Auenstus:  whilst  under  the 
monnd  are  the  tombs  of  himself,  his  relatives,  and 
friends,  and  at  the  back  of  it  a  large  grove,  affording 
delightful  promenades.  In  the  middle  of  ihe  Campns 
is  an  enclosed  space  where  the  body  of  Angnstns 
was  burnt,  also  constructed  of  white  stone,  snr- 
rounded  with  an  iron  rail,  and  planted  in  the 
interior  with  poplar  trees,  i  Then  if  we  proceed  to 
the  ancient  forum,  and  surrey  the  nnmerons  ba- 
ailicae,  porticoes,  and  temples  which  surround  it, 
and  view  the  Capitol  and  its  works,  as  well  as  those 
on  the  Palatine  and  in  the  portico  of  Livia,  we  might 
easily  be  led  to  forget  all  other  cities.  Such  is 
Rome  "  (v.  pp.  285,  236). 

In  spite,  however,  of  this  glowing  picture,  or 
rather  perhaps  from  the  emphasis  which  it  lays  on 
the  description  of  Ihe  Campns  Martins,  whilst  the 
remainder  of  the  city  is  struck  off  with  a  few  light 
touches,  it  may  be  suspected  that  in  the  time  cf 
Augustus  the  ancient  part  of  Rome,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  forum  and 
Capitol,  did  not'  present  a  spectacle  of  any  great 
magnificence.  The  narrowness  and  irreguhtrity  of 
the  streets,  the  consequence  of  the  hasty  manner  in 
which  the  city  was  rebuilt  after  its  doitruction  by 
the  Gauls,  still  continued  to  disfigure  it  in  the  time 
of  Augustus,  as  is  shown  by  a  passage  in  Livy  (v. 
55),  aheady  cited  (cf.  Tacitus,  Ann.  xv.  38:  "  Ob- 
noxia  nrbe  artis  itineribus,  hacqne  et  illuo  flexis, 
atqne  enormibus  vicis,  qualis  reftu  Roma  fuit" — that 
is.  before  the  fire).  This  defftt  was  not  remedied  till 
the  great  fire  in  the  reign  of  Nero,  which  forms  the 
next  remarkable  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  city. 

V.  Ths  Orrr  tiix  tbb  Tms  of  Aitreliak. 

Firt  under  Nero. — There  had  been  a  destructive 
fire  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  which  burnt  down  all  the 
buildings  on  the  Caelian  hill  (Tac  Arm.  iv.  64);  but 
this  was  a  mere  trifle  compared  with  the  extensive 
conflagration  under  Nero.  The  latter,  the  most  de- 
strrictive  calamity  of  the  kind  that  had  ever  happened 
at  Rome,  is  unequivocally  said  by  Suetonius  (^/fero, 
38)  to  have  been  cansed  by  the  wilful  act  of  the 
emperor,  from  disgust  at  the  narrow  and  winding 
streets.  Mero  is  represented  by  that  historian  as 
contemplating  the  flames  with  delight  from  the 
tower  of  Maecenas  on  the  Esquiline,  and  as  convert- 
ing the  awful  reality  into  a  sort  of  dramatic  spectacle, 
by  singing  as  the  fire  raged,  in  proper  scenic  attire, 
the  Sack  of  Troy  ;  nor  doe*  the  more  judicious 
Tacitus  altogether  reject  the  imputation  (^Aim.  xv. 
38,  seq.)  The  fire  commenced  at  the  lower  part  of 
the  Circus  Maximus,  where  it  adjoins  the  Caelisn 
and  Palatine,  in  some  shops  containing  combostible 
materials.  Thence  it  spread  through  the  whole 
Irngth  of  the  circus  to  the  Forum  Boarinm,  and 
northwards  over  the  whole  Palatine  till  it  was 
arreeted  at  the  foot  of  the  Esquiline.  It  lasted  six 
days  and  seven  nights,  and  its  extent  may  be  judged 
from  the  fact  that  out  of  the  fourteen  Regions  three 
wen  completely  destroyed,  and  seven  very  nearly  so, 
whilst  only  three  escaped    altogether  ontouohed. 
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The  three  Regions  utterly  destroved  must  have  beiai 
the  xith,  zth,  and  ivth,  or  those  called  Circna 
Maximus,  Palatium.  and  Templum  Pacis.  The 
forum  must  have  suffered  considerably,  but  the  Ca- 
pitol seems  to  have  escaped,  as  the  Capitoline  temple, 
alter  its  first  destruction  in  the  titne  of  Sulla, 
remained  entire  till  burnt  by  the  Vitellians.  The 
narrow  and  crooked  streets,  and  the  irregnUr  Vici 
of  which  ancient  Rome  was  composed,  rendered  it 
impossible  to  arrest  the  conflagration.  Nero  was  at 
Antiiim  when  it  broke  out,  and  did  not  return  to 
Rome  till  the  flames  were  threatening  his  own 
palace,  which  he  had  not  the  power  to  save.  This 
was  the  Dorime  Traneiloria,  the  domain  of  which  he 
had  extended  from  the  Pidatine  to  the  gardens  of 
Maecenas  on  the  Esqniline.  What  chiefly  directed 
suspicion  against  Nero,  as  having  wilfully  cansed 
the  fire,  was  the  circumstance  of  its  breaking  out 
afresh  in  the  Aemilian  property  of  his  minion 
Tigellinus. 

Much  irreparable  loss  was  occasioned  by  this  fire, 
such  as  the  destruction  of  several  time-honoured 
fanes,  of  many  master-pieces  of  Greek  art,  besides  a 
vast  amount  of  private  property.  Among  the  vene- 
rable temples  which  perished  on  this  occasion,  were 
that  of  Luna,  erected  by  Servins  Tullius,  the  altar 
and  fane  of  Hercules  in  the  Forum  Boarium,  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  Stator,  founded  by  Romulus,  those 
of  Vesta  and  of  the  Penates  Populi  Romani,  and  the 
Regis  of  Nnma.  Tet,  on  the  other  hand,  the  fire 
made  room  for  great  improvements.  Nero  causeil 
the  town  to  be  rebuilt  on  a  regular  plan,  with  bnmd 
streets,  open  spaces,  and  less  lofty  hon.-.es.  All  the 
buildings  were  isohited,  and  a  certain  portion  of  each 
was  constmcted  with  Alban  or  Gabinian  stone,  so  as 
to  be  proof  against  fire;  to  guard  against  which  a 
plentiful  supply  of  water  was  Uid  on.  As  a  means 
of  escape  and  assistance  in  the  same  calamity,  as 
well  as  for  the  sake  of  ornament,  Nero  also  caused 
porticoes  to  be  built  at  his  own  expense  along  the 
fronts  of  the  insniae.  He  supplied  the  proprietors 
with  money  for  building,-  and  specified  a  certain 
time  by  which  the  bouses  were  to  be  completed 
(Tac.  Am.  xv.  38 — 43:  Suet.  Nero,  88).  Thus 
Rome  sprung  a  second  time  from  her  ashes,  in  a 
style  of  far  greater  splendour  than  before.  The  new 
palace,  or  dormu  aurea,  of  the  emperor  himself  kept 
pace  with  the  increased  magnificence  of  the  city. 
Its  bounds  comprehended  large  parks  and  gardens, 
filled  with  wild  animals,  where  solitude  might  be 
found  in  the  very  heart  of  the  city ;  a  vast  lake,  sur- 
rounded with  large  btiildings,  filled  the  valley  in 
which  the  Flavian  amphitheatre  was  afterwards 
erected  ;  the  palace  was  of  such  extent  as  to  have 
triple  porticoes  of  a  thousand  feet ;  in  the  vestibule 
stood  a  colossal  figure  of  Nero  himself,  120  feet  in 
height ;  the  ceilings  were  panelled,  the  chambers 
gilt,  and  inlaid  with  gems  and  mother-of-pearl ;  and 
the  baths  flowed  both  with  fresh  and  tsea  water. 
When  this  magnificent  abode  was  completed,  Nero 
vouchsafed  to  honour  it  with  his  qualified  approba- 
tion, and  was  heard  to  observe,  "  that  he  was  at  hwl 
beginning  to  lodge  like  a  man."  (Suet  Nero,  31 ; 
Mart  deSpecL  2.) 

Changa  under  tubseqaent  Emperors.  —  The 
two  predecessors  of  Mero,  Caligula  and  Claudius, 
did  not  effect  much  for  the  city ;  and  the  short 
and  turbulent  reigns  of  his  three  successors,  Galba, 
Otho,  and  Vitellius,  were  characterised  rather  by 
destruction  than  improvement.  Caligula  indeed  per- 
fected some  of  the  desigiis  of  Tiberius  (Suet.  CaL 
, — >  3  II  3  I 
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SI);  and  the  reign  of  CUndius  was  distingnubed  hj 
tin  oompletioD  of  two  aqueducts  and  the  construc- 
tion of  sevenl  beautiful  fountains  (Id.  Claud.  20). 
The  factious  stniKRl<*  between  Otho  and  VitelUas 
were  marked  by  the  ominous  homing  of  the  Capitol. 
At  len^b  the  happier  era  of  the  public-spirited 
Vespasian  was  distinguished  alilie  by  his  regard 
for  the  civil  liberties  of  the  Romans,  and  for  their 
material  comforts,  by  the  attention  which  he  paid 
to  the  improreinent  of  the  city,  and  by  his  restoring 
to  the  public  use  and  enjoyment  the  vast  space  ap- 
propriated by  Mero  for  his  own  selfish  gratification. 
The  bounds  of  the  imperial  palace  were  again  re- 
stricted to  the  limits  of  the  Palatme,  and  on  the  ^te 
of  Nero's  lalce  rose  a  vast  amphitheatre  destined  for 
the  amosemeot  of  so  many  thousands  of  the  Roman 
people,  whose  ruins  we  still  gaie  at  with  wonder 
and  admiration,  Vespasian  was  likewise  the  founder 
of  the  temple  of  Peace,  near  the  Foram,'and  of  a 
temple  to  Claudius  on  the Caelian  bill.  Titus  pursued 
the  pjpular  designs  of  his  father,  and  deroted  a  large 
portion  of  tlie  former  imperial  gardens  en  '  the 
Ksquiline  to  the  foundation  of  public  baths.  (SneL 
Tit.  7;  Hart.  iii.  20.  15.)  Under  this  emperor 
another  destnictire  fir*  raged  for  three  days  and 
nights  at  Borne,  and  again  laid  a  great  part  of  the 
city  in  ashes.  (Suet.  TU.  8.)  The  chief  works  of 
Domitian  were  the  rebailding  of  ttie  temple  of  Jupiter 
Capitolinus,  which  had  again  been  burnt,  on  the 
mere  external  gilding  of  which  be  is  said  to  have 
expended  12,000  talents,  or  nearly  three  millions 
sterling;  and  the  foundation  of  a  new  fonun,  which, 
however,  was  not  finished  till  the  lime  of  Nerva, 
whose  name  it  bore.  (Id.  Ann.  5.)  Trajan  constructed 
the  last  of  the  imperial  fora,  with  which  was  con- 
nected the  Basilica  Ulpia.  (Dion  Cass.  Ixix.  4.) 
Bume  probably  attuned  its  highest  pitch  of  archi- 
tectural splendour  under  the  reign  of  his  successor 
Hadrian.  That  emperor  bad  a  passion  for  building, 
and  frequently  famished  his  own  designs,  which, 
however,  were  not  always  in  the  beet  taste.  His 
moat  remarkable  works  were  the  Mausoleum  im  the 
right  bank  of  the  Tiber,  now  the  Caiteilo  di  S.  An- 
geU>,  the  Temple  of  Venus  and  Rome  near  the 
Colosseum,  and  the  enormous  villa  whose  rains  may 
still  be  seen  at  the  foot  of  the  ascent  which  leads  to 
TaoK.    (Spart.  Badr.  19;  Procop.  B.  0.  i.  23.) 

It  would  he  tedious  and  nnpiofitable  to  recount 
the  works  of  succeeding  emperors  down  to  the  time  of 
Aurehan ;  and  it  may  suffice  to  mention  that  those 
who  most  contributed  to  renovate  or  adorn  the  city 
were  Septimius  Severos,  Caracalla,  and  Alexander 
Severua.  During  this  period  Rome  betrayed  nneqni- 
Tocal  symptoms  of  her  approaching  decline  and  fall. 
Large  bodies  of  the  barbarians  had  already  penetrated 
into  Italy,  and,  in  the  reign  of  the  accomplished  bat 
fieeble  Gallienus,  a  horde  of  the  Alemanni  had  me- 
naced and  insulted  Rome  itself.  After  a  lapse  of 
eight  centuries  its  citizens  again  trembled  bt  the 
safety  of  their  families  and  homea;  and  the  active 
and  enterprising  Aorelian,  whilst  waging  successful 
wan  in  Egypt  and  the  £ast,  fband  himself  com- 
pelled to  secure  his  capital  by  fitrtifying  it  with  a 
wall. 

This  great  undertaking,  commenced  A.  D.  271, 
was  completed  in  the  reign  ik  Probus,  the  saccessor  of 
Aurelian.  (Vopi3C..4iir.2l,  39;  Aar.  Vict. Can.  35; 
Eutrop.  ix.  15;  ZosioL  1 49).  The  acoonnts  of  the 
circumference  of  this  wall  are  discrepant  and  impro- 
bable. Vopiscas  (^AunL  o.  39)  mentions  the  absurd 
and  extravagant  measure  of  nearly  SO  miles;  which,  | 
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however,  has  been  adopted  by  Lipeins  and  baae 
VoKsius,  as  well  as  by  Nibby  (Jftm,  ^  p.  120^ 
seq.).  The  walls  of  Aorelian  were  repaired  by  Ho- 
norius,  and  with  the  exception  of  that  part  beyond 
the  Tiber,  and  some  modem  additiom  by  the  Popes, 
are  substantially  the  same  as  those  whidi  no* 
exist,  as  appears  from  the  inscriptions  (m  the  gates. 
Without  the  additions  referred  to,  their  circmniiaence 
would  be  between  1 1  and  12  miles,  thus  reducing  th« 
city  to  about  the  same  dimensions  as  those  given  by 
Pluiy  in  the  time  of  Vespasian;  nor  is  there  any 
reason  to  believe  that,  in  the  mnking  state  of  the  Em- 
pire, the  city  would  have  received  any  increase  of 
inhabitants.  Another  measurement  by  Aramon,  the 
gewetrician,  just  before  the  siege  of  the  city  by 
Alaric,  gave  a  circumference  of  21  miles  (Phot 
BSil  80,  p.  63,  ed.  Bekk.)  ;  but  this  number, 
though  adopted  by  Gibbon,  and  neanr  to  the  tmtl, 
cannot  be  accepted  any  mote  than  that  of  Vopisciu. 
(Gibbon,  DtcL  and  FaU,  vol.  it  p^  17,  ed.  Santh, 
and  notes.)  Piale  suggested  that  Vo{Hscns  nieaot 
p»da  instead  of  powiu,  and  other  emendations  of 
both  the  passages  have  been  proposed ;  but  without 
discossing  the  merit  of  these,  it  is  sufficient  to  know 
that  the  texts  are  undoubtedly  either  corrupt  or 
erroneous.  This  may  be  briefly  but  dedsively 
shown  from  the  following  considerations,  which  irill, 
for  the  most  part,  apply  to  both  the  statements: — 
1st,  the  incredible  extent  of  the  work;  2nd,  tbs 
absence  of  any  traces  of  such  walls;  3rd,  or  of  iny 
buildings  within  their  snppoeed  Umits,  such  as 
would  naturally  belong  to  a  city;  4th,  the  &ct  that 
the  extant  inscriptions  ascribe  to  Honorins  the  n- 
ttoration  of  an  old  line  of  walls  and  towers,  not  the 
comtruetion  of  a  new  one.  (Banbury,  in  Clou. 
Mum.  iiu  p.  368.) 

VI.    DECums  Aid)  Fall  of  thb  Onr. 

The  bistoiy  of  the  dty  from  the  time  of  Anreliia 
presents  little  more  tlmn  a  prospect  of  its  rapid 
decline.  The  walls  of  that  emperor  were  ominous  d 
its  sinking  fortunes ;  bat  the  reign  of  Diocletian  Imna 
the  first  marked  aera  of  its  decay.  The  triumph  of 
that  emperor  and  of  his  colleague  Maximian,  A.  D. 
303,  was  the  last  ever  celebrated  at  Rome,  bat  was 
distingnisbed  by  the  trophies  of  an  important  Persian 
victory.  (Eutrop.  iz.  27.)  The  Roman  ernperm 
bad  long  ceased  to  be  of  Roman  extraction ;  Dm- 
cletian,  the  descendant  of  slaves,  was  bom  in  Dal- 
matia ;  Maximian,  the  son  of  a  peasant,  was  bis 
fellow  conntryman ;  and  thus  neither  was  iredded 
by  any  ties  d  birth  or  patriotism  to  the  andeit 
glories  of  the  eternal  atj.  These  were  the  first 
emperors  who  deserted  the  capital  to  fix  their  ran- 
dence  in  the  provinces.  Maximian  established  his 
court  at  Milan,  whilst  Diocletian  resided  at  Mico- 
media,  on  the  embellishment  of  which  he  Uviahed 
ail  the  treasures  of  the  East,  in  endeavooring  to 
render  it  a  rival  worthy  of  Rome.  His  only  visit  to 
the  ancient  capital  seems  to  have  been  on  the  occa- 
sion of  his  triumph ;  it  was  not  prolonged  beyond 
two  months,  and  was  closed  with  unexpected  pre- 
cipitation and  abraptneas.  (Lact.  Mori.  Pert. 
c.  17.)  Tet  his  rogn  is  distinguished  as  having 
conferred  upon  the  dty  one  of  ^  Utest,  but  most 
magnificent  of  its  monuments,  —  the  baths  on  the 
Qairinal  which  bear  his  name,  by  fiu  the  largest  at 
Rome,  whose  enormous  ruins  may  still  be  traced, 
and  aJBTurd  room  enough  for  varioos  churches,  con- 
vents, and  gardens.  (Vopisc.  Prdb.  2 ;  OrelL 
/iwcr.  1PS6.)     SabaeqaaotJy,  indeed,  Maxeutiuii 
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Ora  partner  and  rival  of  ConxtanthM,  resided  at 
Rime  during  the  six  je»n  of  his  reign,  and  affected 
to  ftm  tbe  elegance  of  the  ancient  metropolis; 
wbibt  bis  lost  and  tjranny,  supported  bj  squander- 
ing its  treasores,  created  more  disgust  among  the 
BooHUis  than  the  absence  of  their  former  sovereigns. 
Mazentius,  however,  adorned  the  city  which  he  pol- 
bited  by  his  vices,  and  some  of  his  works  are  among 
the  last  monuments  worthy  to  be  recorded.  He 
ratond  the  temple  of  Venos  and  Kome,  which  had 
been  damaged  by  a  fire,  and  erected  that  msgnifirent 
basilica,  afterwards  dedicated  in  the  name  of  Con- 
stantioe,  whose  three  euormoos  arches  may  still  be 
viewed  with  admii-atioa  (Anr.  Vict,  Caet.  c.  40. 
§  26.)  The  final  transfer  of  the  seat  sf  empire  to 
Byiantiom  by  Coostantine  gave  the  last  fatiQ  blow 
to  the  civic  greatness  of  Some.  Yet  even  that 
emperor  presented  the  city — we  can  handly  say 
adorned  it — with  a  few  monuments.  One  of  them, 
the  arch  which  records  his  triumph  over  Haxen- 
tin»,  still  subsists,  and  strikingly  iOostiates  the 
depth  of  dqnadation  to  which  architectural  taste 
bad  already  sunk.  Its  beauties  are  derived  from 
the  baibarons  pillage  of  former  monuments.  The 
superb  sculptures  which  illustrated  the  acts  and 
victories  of  Trajan,  were  ruthlessly  and  absurdly 
constrained  to  typify  those  of  Constantine ;  whilst 
the  original  sculptures  that  were  added,  by  being 
placed  in  juxtaposition  with  those  beaatihil  works, 
only  serve  to  show  more  forcibly  the  hopeless  decline 
of  the  plastic  arts,  which  seem  to  have  fiiUm  with 
paganism. 

Home  in  (he  Time  of  CotutatUius  II.  —  From 
this  period  the  care  of  the  Bomans  was  directed 
rather  towards  the  preservation  than  the  adorn- 
ment of  their  dty.  When  visited  by  the  Second  Con- 
■tantius,  A.  D.  357,  an  honour  which  it  had  not 
received  for  two  and  thirty  years.  Borne  could  still 
dispUy  her  ancient  glories.  The  lively  description 
<f  this  visit  by  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  though 
written  in  a  somewhat  inflated  etyle,  forms  a  sort  of 
pendant  to  Strabo^s  picture  of  Borne  in  the  age  of 
Augustus,  and  is  striking  and  valuable,  boUi  as 
exhibiting  the  condition  of  the  eternal  citjr  at  that 
period,  and  as  illustrating  the  fust  that  the  men  of 
that  age  regarded  its  monuments  as  a  kind  of  Titanic 
relics,  which  it  would  l>e  hopeless  any  longer  to 
think  of  imitating.  "  Having  entered  Rome,"  says 
the  historian,  "  the  seat  of  empire  and  of  every  virtue, 
Constantins  was  overwhelmed  with  astonishment 
when  he  viewed  the  forum,  that  most  conspicuous 
UMnnment  of  ancient  power.  On  whatever  side  he 
cast  his  eyes,  he  was  struck  with  the  thronging 
wonders.  He  addressed  the  senate  in  the  Curia,  the 
people  from  the  tribonal;  and  was  deUghted  with 
the  appLuue  which  accompanied  his  progress  to  the 
palace.  At  the  Circensian  games  whicli  he  gave, 
he  was  pleased  with  the  familiar  talk  of  the  people, 
who,  without  betraying  pride,  asserted  their  here- 
ditary Uberty.  He  himself  observed  a  proper  mean, 
and  did  not,  a»  in  other  cities,  arbitrarily  terminate 
the  contests,  but,  as  is  customary  at  Home,  permitted 
them  to  end  as  chance  directed.  When  he  viewed 
the  different  parts  of  the  city,  situated  on  the  sides 
of  the  seven  hills  and  in  the  valleys  between  them, 
he  expected  that  whatever  he  first  saw  must  be 
saperior  to  everything  else:  such  as  the  temple  of 
the  Tarpeiaii  Jove,  whose  excellence  is  like  divine  to 
horoan;  the  baths  which  occupy  whole  districts;  the 
enormous  mass  of  the  amphitheatre,  built  of  solid 
Tibortioe  stone,  the  height  of  which  almost  bafBes 
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the  eye;  the  Pantheon,  which  may  be  called  a  circular 
Region,  vaulted  with  lofty  beauty;  the  high,  but 
accessible  mounds,  bearing  the  statues  of  pnceding 
princes;  the  temple  of  Rome,  the  forum  of  Peace;  the 
theatre  of  Pompey,  the  odeum,  the  stadium,  and 
other  similar  ornaments  of  th^  eternal  city.  Bnt 
when  he  came  to  the  fomm  of  Trajan,  which  we 
take  to  be  a  structure  unparalleled  in  the  whole 
world,  he  was  confounded  with  astunliihment  as  he 
surveyed  thae^  gigantic  proportions,  which  can 
neither  be  described  nor  again  imitated  by  man. 
Wherefore,  laying  aside  all  hope  of  attempting  any- 
thing of  the  kind,  he  merely  expressed  the  power 
and  the  wish  to  imitate  the  horse  of  Trajan,  on 
which  that  prince  is  seated,  and  which  stands  in  the 
middle  of  the  Atritmi.  Hereupon  prince  Hormisda, 
who  stood  near  him,  exclaimed  with  national  gesti- 
culation :  'First  of  all,  emperor,  order  such  a  stable 
to  be  made  for  it,  if  yon  can,  that  the  horse  you 
propose  making  may  lodge  as  magnificently  as  the 
one  we  behold.'  The  same  prince  being  asked  bis 
opinion  of  Rome  said  that  the  only  thing  which 
displeased  him  was  to  perceive  that  men  dkd  there 
as  well  as  in  other  phiiees.  So  great  was  the  em- 
peror's surprise  at  all  these  ftigbtji  that  be  complained 
that  rumour,  which  commonly  magnifies  everything, 
bad  here  shown  itself  weak  and  malignant,  and  had 
given  bnt  a  feeble  description  of  the  wonders  of 
Rome.  Then,  after  much  deliberation,  he  resolved 
that  the  only  way  in  which  he  conld  add  to  the  * 
ornaments  c^  the  city  would  be  by  erecting  an 
obelisk  in  the  Circus  Haximus"  (xvi.  10). 

The  same  historian  from  whom  the  preceding 
topographical  picture  has  been  transcribed  has  also 
left  some  lively  and  interesting  notices  of  the  man- 
ners of  the  Bomans  at  thu  period.  These  have 
been  paraphrased  in  the  eloquent  language  of  Gibbon, 
to  whose  work  the  reader  is  referred  for  many  inte- 
resting particulars  concerning  the  state  of  Rome  at 
this  time  (vol.  iv.  pp.  70 — 89,  ed.  Smith).  We  may 
here  observe  with  surprise  that  whilst  Alaric,  like 
another  Hannibal,  was  threatening  her  gates,  her 
nobles  were  revelling  in  immoderate  wealth,  and 
sqnandering  the  revenues  of  provincee  m  objects  of 
pomp  and  luxnry,  though,  as  we  have  seen,  the  arts 
had  fallen  to  so  low  an  ebb  that  there  was  no  longer 
any  hope  of  rivalling  the  works  of  their  ancestors. 
The  poorer  citizens,  few  of  whom  could  any  longer 
boast  a  pure  Roman  descent,  resembled  the  inmates 
of  a  poorhouse,  except  that  their  pleasures  were 
provided  for  as  well  as  their  wants.  A  liberal  dis- 
tribution of  com  and  bacon,  and  sometimes  even  uf 
wine,  relieved  their  necessities,  whilst  health  and 
recreation  were  promoted  by  gratuitous  admittance 
to  the  baths  and  pubhc  spectacles.  Yet  Rums  was 
now  struggling  for  her  existence.  We  have  already 
mentioned  the  restoration  of  the  walls  by  Honorius. 
It  was  under  the  same  emperor  that  the  first 
example  occurs  of  that  desecration  by  which  the 
Romans  stripped  and  destroyed  their  own  nionn- 
ments.  If  we  may  credit  Zoeimus  (v.  38),  Stilicho 
was  the  first  to  lay  violent  hands  on  the  temple 
of  the  Capitoline  Jove,  by  stripping  off  the  plates 
of  goM  which  lined  its  doors,  when  the  follow- 
ing inscription  was  found  beneath  them:  "Misero 
regl  servantur."  In  after  times  this  example  was 
but  too  frequently  followed;  and  it  may  be  said  with 
truth  that  the  Romans  themselves  were  the  principal 
destroyers  of  their  own  city. 

The  Barbariani  at  Rome.  —  After  two  sieges, 
or  rather  blockades,  in  408  and  409.  by  the  Goths 
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under  Alarie,  Bome  wu  csptand  «nd  sacked  on 
«  third  oceiuian  in  410  (a.  ir.  o.  1163)  —  the 
first  time  since  the  Gallic  inrasiun  that  the  cit; 
had  aotnally  been  in  the  hands  of  an  enemj.  Bat 
tlioogh  it  waa  plundered  bjr  the  Gotha,  it  dues  not 
appear  to  have  snatained  much  damage  at  their 
hands.  Thej  evacuated  it  on  the  aixth  dajr,  and  all 
the  mischief  they  seem  to  have  done  was  the  setting 
fire  to  some  Ijimses  near  the  Salarian  gate,  bj  which 
they  had  enured,  which  unfortunately  spread  to 
and  destroyed  the  neighbouring  palace  of  Sallust 
(Procop,  B.  V.  i.  2.)  Nearly  half  a  century  later,  in 
the  reign  of  Maxiinus,  Rome  was  again  talcen,  and 
sacked  by  the  Vandals,  under  Genseric,  A.  D.  455. 
Tbi«  time  the  pillage  Usted  a  fortnight;  yet  the 
principal  damage  inflicted  on  the  monumenis  of  the 
city  WHS  the  carrying  oS  by  Genseno  of  the  curious 
tiles  of  gilt  bronze  which  covered  the  temple  of  the 
Capitoline  Jupiter  (/i.  5).  That  edifice,  with  the 
exception,  perliaps,  of  Uie  spoliation  by  Siilicho, 
appears  to  have  remained  in  mach  the  same  state 
as  after  its  last  rebuilding  by  Oomitian ;  and  thuogh 
paganism  had  been  abolished  in  the  interval,  the 
venerable  fane  seems  to  have  been  respected  by  the 
Boman  Christians.  Yet,  as  may  be  perceived  from 
an  edict  of  the  emperor  Migorian,  A.  D.  457,  the 
inhabitants  of  Bome  had  already  commenced  the 
disgraceful  practice  of  destroying  the  monuments  of 
their  ancestors.  The  zeal  of  the  Christians  led  them 
M  to  deface  some  of  the  temples;  others,  which  had  not 
been  converted  into  Christian  churches,  were  suffered 
to  go  to  rain,  or  were  converted  into  quarries,  from 
which  building  materials  were  extracted.  Petitions 
for  that  parpose  wen  readily  granted  by  the  magis- 
trates; till  Majorian  checked  the  practice  by  a  severe 
edict,  which  reserved  to  the  emperor  and  senate  the 
cognisance  of  those  cases  in  which  the  destruction  of 
an  ancient  building  mii;ht  be  allowed,  imposed  a  fine 
of  50  lbs,  of  gold  (20U02.  sterling)  on  any  magis- 
trate  who  granted  a  license  for  such  dilapidations, 
and  condemned  all  subordinate  officers  engaged  in 
such  transactions  to  be  whipped,  and  to  have  their 
hands  amputated  (A'or.  Major,  tit  vi.  p.  35 ;  "  An- 
tiquarum  aedium  dissipator  speciosa  constructio;  et 
nt  earum  aliquid  reparetur  magna  diruuntur,"  &c.) 
In  the  year  472,  in  the  reign  of  Olybrius,  Bome 
was  for  the  thud  time  taken  and  sacked  by  Ricimer; 
bat  this  cahunity,  like  the  two  former  ones,  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  productive  of  much  damage  to 
the  public  monuments.  These  relics  of  her  former 
glory  were  the  e-special  care  of  Theodoric,  the  Os- 
trogoth, when  be  became  king  of  Italy,  who,  when 
he  visited  the  capital  in  the  year  500,  had  surveyed 
them  with  admiration,  "  The  Gothic  kings,  so  in- 
juriously accused  of  the  ram  of  antiquity,  were 
anxious  to  preserve  the  monuments  of  the  nation  whom 
they  had  sobdued.  The  royal  edicts  were  framed  to 
prevent  the  abuses,  the  neglect,  or  the  depredations  of 
the  citizens  themselves ;  and  a  professed  architect,  the 
annual  sum  of  800  lbs.  of  gold,  25,000  tiles,  and  the 
receipt  of  customs'  from  ike  Lucrine  port,  were  as- 
signed for  the  nrdinary  repairs  of  the  walls  and 
public  edifices.  A  similar  care  was  extended  to  the 
Etatoes  of  metal  or  marble,  of  men  or  animals.  The 
spirit  of  the  horses,  which  have  given  a  modem 
name  to  the  Quirinal,  was  applauded  by  the  bar- 
barians; the  brazen  elephants  of  the  Via  Sacra  vrere 
diligently  restored;  the  famous  heifer  of  Myron 
deceived  the  cattle  as  they  were  driven  through  the 
forum  of  Peace;  and  an  oMcer  was  created  to  protect 
those  works  of  art,  which  Theodoric  cunsidered  as 
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the  noblest  ornament  of  his  kingdom."  (GibVn, 
Declme  and  Fall,  voL  T.  p.  21,  ed.  Smith  ;  cf.  Ei- 
oerpL  (U  Odoae.  Theod.  67.)  The  letters  of  Cu- 
siodorus,  the  secretary  of  Theodoric,  show  that  Bome 
had  received  little  or  no  injury  ftam  its  three  cap- 
tares.  The  Circus  Hazimus  was  uninjured,  and  the 
Iiudi  Circenses  were  still  exhibited  there  (  Variar.  iii. 
51);  the  thermae  and  aqueducts  were  intact  (/i.  vii. 
6);  the  Claadlan  aqneduct  was  still  in  play,  and 
discharged  itself  on  the  top  of  the  Arentine  as  if  it 
were  a  valley  (/i.).  That  the  aqueducts  were  perfect 
also  appeare  from  Procopius  (£.  G.  i.  19),  who  aays 
that  in  the  subsequent  siege  nnder  Vitiges,  tiie 
Goths  broke  them  down,  to  deprive  the  inhabitants 
of  their  supply  of  water.  The  theatres  had  sifiined 
only  from  the  effects  of  time,  and  were  repaued  by 
Theodoric  (Cassiod.  ib.  iv.  51.) 

In  the  year  536  the  Gothic  garrison,  with  the 
exception  cf  their  c<Hnmander  Leuderis,  who  pn- 
fetred  captivity  to  flight,  evacuated  R<xne  on  the 
approach  of  Belisarius,  the  lieutenant  of  Jostioiaa. 
Belisarins  entered  by  U>e  Asinarian  gate,  and,  alter 
an  alienati>m  of  sixty  years,  Rome  was  restored  to 
the  imperial  dominion.  But  in  a  few  months  the 
city  was  beleaguered  by  the  numeroos  host  of  Titiges, 
the  newly  elected  king  of  the  Goths;  and  its  de- 
fence demanded  all  the  valour  and  ability  of  Bdi- 
sarios.  For  this  purpose  he  repaired  the  wilU, 
which  had  again  fallen  into  decay.  Regalar  bastions 
were  constructed;  a  chain  was  drawn  acroes  the 
Tiber;  the  arches  of  the  aqueducts  wereforti&d; 
and  the  mole  of  Hadrian  was  converted  into  a  cita- 
del. That  part  of  the  wall  between  the  Flanuiian 
and  Pincian  gates,  called  mtro  torio,  was  akme 
neglected  (Procop.  £.  (?.  i.  14,  sqq.),  which  is  said  te 
have  been  regarded  both  by  Goths  and  Bomans  as 
tmder  the  peculiar  protection  of  St.  Peter.  As  we 
have  before  said,  the  Goths  invested  the  city  in  th 
divisions,  from  the  Porta  Flaminia  to  the  Porta 
Praenestina ;  whikit  a  seventh  encampment  was 
formed  near  the  Vatican,  for  the  purpo<>e  of  com- 
manding the  Tiber  and  the  Milvian  bridge.  In  the 
general  assault  which  followed,  a  feint  was  made  at 
the  Salarian  gate,  but  the  principal  attacks  were 
directed  against  the  mole  of  Hadrian  and  the  Porta 
Praenestina.  It  was  on  this  occasion  tliat  at  the 
former  point  the  finest  statues,  the  works  of  Praxi- 
teles and  Lysippos,  were  converted  into  warlike 
missiles,  and  htu'Ied  down  upon  the  besi^ers.  When 
the  ditch  of  St.  Angelo  was  cleansed  in  the  pontifi- 
cate of  Urban  VIII.,  the  Sleeping  Faan  of  the  Bar- 
berini  Palace  was  discovered,  but  in  a  sadly  mutilated 
state.  (Winckelmann,  Sitl.  de  r.ilr(,vol.ii.  p.52,seq.) 
But  the  assanlt  was  not  successful,  and  after  a  fruit- 
less siege,  which  Listed  a  year,  the  Goths  were 
forced  to  retire. 

After  the  recall  of  Belisarins  tlie  Goths  lecovend 
strength  and  courage,  and,  under  Totila,  onoe  more 
thieiriened  the  walls  of  Knme.  In  544  Belisaiini 
was  again  despatched  into  Italy,  to  retrieve  tlie 
faults  of  the  generals  who  had  succeeded  him;  but 
on  this  occasieo  he  was  deserted  by  his  usual  for- 
tune, and,  after  a  froitlsss  attempt  to  relieve  the 
city,  was  compelled  to  retreat  to  Ostia.  (Procojx 
B.  G.  iii.  19.)  In  December,  546,  the  Goths  were 
admitted  into  the  city  by  the  treacheiy  of  some 
Isaarian  sentinels  posted  at  the  Asinarian  gate. 
Borne  was  again  subjected  to  pillage,  and  aj^nrs 
to  have  suffered  more  than  on  any  former  occasiwi. 
A  third  part  of  the  waUs  waa  dttstroyed  in  different 
pUces,  and  a  great    wan/  houses    were    bomL 
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(Procop.  a.  c  23 ;  HarcelL  Chron.  p.  34.)  Totih 
threaUoied  to  destroy  the  finest  works  of  intiqitit;, 
and  even  issued  a  decree  that  Bome  shoald  be  torned 
into  a  pasture.  Yet  he  was  uot  deficient  in  ma^na- 
nimitj  and  clemencj,  and  was  diverted  from  these 
designs  bj  the  remonstnnceg  of  Belisarius,  who 
warned  bim  not  to  snilj  his  fame  by  such  wantm 
bsrbaiitj.  Upon  Totila's  marching  into  Lncania, 
Beliaarios,  at  the  head  of  1000  horse,  cot  his  way 
thn)0)!h  the  Goths  who  had  been  left  to  guard 
the  atj.  He  repaired  with  rode  and  hetero- 
geneaas  materials  the  walls  which  bad  been  de- 
nolislied;  whilst  the  gates,  which  could  not  be  so 
suddenly  restored,  were  gnarded  by  his  bravrst  Bol- 
dien.  Totils  returned  to  Rome  by  forced  marches, 
but  was  thrice  repniaed  in  three  general  assaults. 
BeliMrins,  however,  being  commanded  by  Justinian 
to  proceed  into  Lncania,  left  a  garrison  of  3000  of 
his  best  troops  at  Borne  nnder  the  command  of 
Oiiigenes.  The  city  was  again  betrayed  by  some 
haurians  m  549,  who  opened  the  gate  of  St.  Paul 
to  Tolila  and  his  Goths.  Totila,  who  seems  now  to 
have  considered  himself  as  in  confirmed  possession 
«f  Italy,  no  longer  exhibited  any  desire  to  destroy 
(lie  edifices  of  Borne,  which  he  regarded  as  the 
cs)iital  of  his  kingdom,  and  he  even  exhibited  the 
equestrian  games  in  the  Circus.  (Procop.  B.  G.  iv. 
32.)  But  in  553  he  was  defeated  and  sliun  by  the 
ewinch  Narses  in  the  battle  of  Tagina.  Nareca 
then  marched  to  Rome,  and  once  more  sent  its  keys 
to  Justinian,  during  whose  reign  the  city  had  been 
so  fewer  than  five  times  taken  and  recovered.  (/I. 
26—35;  Theoph.  Chron.  voL  i.  p.  354,  ed.  Bonn.) 

Ante  under  ti»  Pope*.  —  Towards  the  close 
of  the  sixth  century  Rome  had  touched  the  lowest 
point  of  degradation.  The  Roman  citizens  lived 
m  continual  fear  of  the  attacks  of  the  Lombards  ; 
the  inhabitanta  of  the  sarrounding  country,  who 
no  longer  dared  to  devote  themselves  to  the  por- 
snits  of  agriculture,  took  refuge  within  the  walls; 
and  the  Campagna  of  Rome  became  a  desert, 
exhaling  iufectioos  vapcors.  The  indigence  and 
the  ceUbacy  of  a  great  part  of  the  inhabitants 
produced  a  rapid  decrease  of  population,  though 
their  scanty  uumbers  did  not  protect  them  from 
bmine.  The  edifices  of  Rome  fell  into  decay;  and 
it  is  commonly  believed  that  Pope  Gregory  the  Great, 
who  filled  the  papal  chair  from  590  to  604,  purposely 
debeed  the  temples  snd  mutilated  the  statues, — a 
charge,  however,  which  rests  on  donbtfnl  evidence, 
and  which  has  been  strenuously  repelled  by  Gregory's 
biographer  Platinit  (ap.  Bayle,  Grlgoin  ler.).  Bar- 
gaens,  in  his  epistle  on  the  subject  (in  Graevius, 
Tkaaar.  ^1  »<.  vol.  iv. ),  says  that  the  Circus  Maximns, 
the  baths  and  theatres,  were  certainly  overthrown 
designedly,  and  tliat  this  is  porticnlarly  evident  in 
the  baths  of  CaracaUa  and  Diocletian  (p.  1865). 
He  attributes  this,  as  a  merit,  to  Gregory  and  one 
or  two  subsequent  popes,  and  assigns  as  a  reason 
that  the  baths  were  nothing  but  schools  of  licen- 
tiuusness  (p.  1889,  seq.).  It  seems  more  probable, 
however,  that  the  destruction  of  the  baths  arose 
fraoi  the  failure  of  the  aqneducts  —  a  circnmstance 
which  would  hare  rendered  them  useless — and  from 
the  expense  of  keeping  them  up.  Bargaeus  himself 
attributes  the  ruin  of  the  aqneducts  to  the  latter 
tanse(p.  I89I);  but  they  roust  also  have  sufibred 
very  severely  in  the  Gothic  wars.  Hence  perhaps 
the  huge  foundations  of  the  tbennae,  having  be- 
come altogether  useless,  b^an  to  be  used  as  stone 
qnarria,  a  ciivainstaiice  which  would  account  for 
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tlie  appearanos  of  wilful  dainage.  That  ruin  had 
made  great  progress  at  Rome  before  tlie  time  of 
Gregory,  is  manifest  from  some  passages  in  his  own 
works  in  which  he  deplores  it.  Thus  in  one  of  his 
homilies  be  says :  "  Quails  remanserit  Boma,  con- 
spicimus.  Immensis  doloribus  multipUciter  attrita, 
desolatione  civiuin,  impressions  hostinm,  Jrequentia 
rumarum.'  And  agun  :  "  Quid  autem  ista  da 
hominibus  dicimus,  com  minis  crebrescentibus  ipsa 
quoqoe  dostrui  aedificia  videmnsF"  (/Tom,  18  in 
Etech.  ap,  Donatum,  de  Urbe  Roma,  L  28,  sub  fin.) 
He  would  hardly  have  written  thus  had  he  himself 
been  the  cause  rf  these  ruins.  Tlie  charge  probably 
acquired  strength  from  Gregoiy's  avowed  antipatliy 
to  classical  literature. 

Whilst  the  dominion  of  Italy  was  divided  between 
the  Lombards  and  the  exarchs  of  Ravenna,  Rome 
was  the  head  of  a  duchy  of  almost  the  same  siza 
as  her  ancient  territory,  extending  from  Viterbo  to 
Terracina,  and  from  Nami  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Tiber.  The  fratricide  Constans  II.  is  said  to  bava 
entertained  the  idea  of  restoring  the  seat  of  empra 
to  Boma  (a.  d.  662).  {Hiat.  Mite.  ap.  Mnratori, 
Scrip.  S.  I.iu.  pt.  L  pi  137.)  Bnt  the  Lombard 
power  was  too  strong;  and,  after  a  visit  of  a  few 
days  to  the  ancient  capital,  he  abandinied  it  for  ever, 
after  pillaging  the  churches  and  canying  off  the 
bronze  roof  of  the  Pantheon.  (Schlusser,  Geich. 
d.  bilder-ftHrmenden  Kaiter,  p.  80.)  In  the  eighth 
century  the  Romans  revived  the  style  of  the  Be- 
pnblic,  but  the  Popes  bad  become  tlieir  chief  ma- 
gistrates. During  this  period  Borne  was  constantly 
hsrassed  and  suffered  many  sieges  by  the  Lombards 
nnder  Lnitprand,  Astolphus,  and  other  kings.  In 
846  the  various  measure  of  its  cabimities  was  filled 
up  by  an  attack  of  the  Saracens — as  if  the  former 
mistress  of  the  world  was  destined  to  be  the  butt 
of  wandering  barbarians  from  all  quarters  of  the 
globe.  The  disciples  of  Mahomet  pillaged  the  church 
of  St.  Peter,  as  well  as  that  of  St.  Paul  outside  the 
Porta  Ostiensis,  but  did  not  succeed  in  entering  the 
city  itself.  They  were  repulsed  by  the  vigilance 
and  energy  of  pope  Leo  IV.,  who  repaired  the  an- 
cient walls,  restored  fifteen  towers  which  bad  been 
overthrown,  and  enclosed  the  quarter  of  the  Vatican; 
on  which  in  8.U  he  bestowed  his  blessing  and  tlie 
title  of  CiUii  Leonma,  or  Leonine  city  (now  the 
Borgo  A'  S.  Pietro).  (Anastasius,  V.  Leon.  JV.) 
In  the  period  between  1081  and  1084  Rome  was 
thrice  fruitlessly  besieged  by  the  emperor  Henry  IV., 
whoy  however,  by  means  of  cormption  at  last  suc- 
ceeded in  gaining  possession  of  it;  bnt  the  ruins  of 
the  Septizoninm,  defended  by  the  nephew  of  Piipe 
Gregory  VII.,  resisted  all  the  attacks  of  Henry's 
foi-ces.  Gregory  shut  himself  up  in  the  castle  <>f 
S.  Angelo,  and  invoked  the  assistance  of  his  vassal, 
Robert Gniscard.  Heniy  fled  at  the  approach  of  the 
warlike  Xorman;  butB(»ie  suffered  more  at  the  hands 
of  its  friends  than  it  had  ever  before  done  from  the 
assaults  of  its  enemies.  A  timiult  was  excited  by 
the  imperial  adherents,  and  the  Saracens  m  Robert  s 
army,  who  despised  both  parties,  seised  the  oppor- 
tunity for  violence  and  plunder.  The  city  was  fired ; 
a  great  part  of  the  buildings  on  the  Campus  Mortius, 
as  well  as  the  spacious  district  from  the  Lateran 
to  the  Colosseum,  was  consumed,  and  the  latter 
portion  has  never  since  been  restored,  (tialaterra, 
iii.  c  37 ;  Donatos,  iv.  8.) 

Bnt  Rome  has  suffered  more  injtuy  from  her  own 
citi7.ens  than  frxnn  the  hands  of  foreigners;  and  its 
ruin  must  be  chiefly  imputed  to  the  civil  disseusiuui 
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of  the  Bomtiu,  and  to  tlie  nse  which  they  made  of 
tb«  ancient  monnments  to  nenre  their  own  sel6sh 
and  mercenary  purposes.  The  fuitions  of  the 
Goelphs  and  Gbibelines.  of  the  Colonna  and  Unsuii, 
which  began  in  the  tenth  centnry  and  lasted  seTeral 
hnndred  years,  must  hare  been  rery  destmctlve  to 
the  city.  In  these  sanguinary  qaarrels  the  ancient 
edifices  were  converted  into  castles;  and  the  mol- 
(itude  of  the  latter  may  be  estimated  firom  the  fact 
that  the  senator  Brancaleone  during  his  government 
(1252 — 1258)  caosed  140  towers,  or  fortresses,  the 
strongholds  of  the  nobility,  to  be  demolished  in  Rome 
and  its  neighbonrfaood  ;  yet  subsequently,  under 
Martin  V.,  we  still  hear  of  forty-fbur  existing  in  one 
quarter  of  the  city  alone.  (Matthew  Paris,  But.  Maj. 
p.  741,  seq.)  Some  of  these  were  erected  on  the 
most  celebrated  buildings,  as  the  triumphal  monu- 
ments of  Caesar,  Titus,  and  the  Antonines.  (Mont> 
faucon,  Dior.  Ital.  p.  186;  Anonymns,  ib.  p  285.) 
But  still  more  destructive  were  the  ravages  com- 
mitted on  the  ancient  buildings  during  times  of 
peace.  The  beautiful  sculptures  and  architectural 
memben,  which  could  no  longer  be  imitated,  were 
seized  upon  and  appropriated  to  the  adornment  of 
new  structures.  We  have  seen  that  this  barbarous 
kind  uf  spoliation  was  exercised  as  early  as  the  reign 
of  Constantino,  who  applied  the  sculptures  of  some 
monument  of  Trajan's  to  adorn  his  own  triumphal 
arch.  In  after  ages  Charlemagne  carried  oflf  the 
columns  of  Rome  to  decorate  his  palace  at  Aix-la- 
Cbapelle  (Sigebert,  Chron.  in  Bouquet,  Butoriau 
A  Franee,  v.  p^  376);  and  several  centuries  later 
Petrarch  laments  that  his  friend  and  patron,  Rufaert, 
king  of  Sicily,  was  following  the  same  pernicious 
example.  ("Itaque  nunc,  heu  dolor!  ben  scelns  in- 
digmmi  I  de  vestris  marmoreis  colnmnis,  de  liminibus 
templomm  (ad  quae  nnper  ex  orbe  toto  coocursus 
devotiasimus  fiebat),  de  imaginibns  sepulcromm  sub 
qnibns  patrum  vestromm  venerabilis  cinis  erat,  nt 
leliqnas  sileam,  desidiosa  Napolis  adomatur,"  Petrar. 
0pp.  p  536,  seq.)  It  would  be  endless  to  recount 
the  depredations  committed  by  the  popes  and  nobles 
in  order  to  build  their  churches  and  palaces.  The 
M>t  Barth^emi  {ifim.  de  lAcad.  det  Inicr.  xxviii. 
p.  585)  mentions  that  he  had  seen  at  Rome  a  manu- 
script letter  relating  to  a  treaty  between  the  chie& 
of  the  factions  which  desolated  Rome  in  the  14th 
century,  in  which,  among  other  articles,  it  is  agreed 
that  the  Colosseum  shall  be  common  to  all  parties, 
who  shall  be  at  liberty  to  take  stones  ffxa  it.  (De 
Saje,-  Vie  de  Petrarque,  i.  328,  note.)  Siztus  V. 
employed  the  stones  d!  the  Septizonium  in  building 
St.  Peter's.  (Greg.  Lett,  Vita  di  Sito  V.  iii.  p.  50.) 
The  nephews  of  Paul  III.  were  the  principal  de- 
stroyers of  the  Colosseum,  in  order  to  build  the 
Famesa  palace  (Muratori,  Ann.  <f  Tta&i,  xiv.  p. 
371);  and  a  nmilar  reproach  was  proverbially  ap- 
plied to  those  of  Urban  VIII.  ("  Quod  non  fecerunt 
Barbari,  fecere  Barberini,"  Gibbon,  viii.  p.  284,  note.) 
But  even  a  worse  species  of  desecration  than  this 
was  the  destruction  of  the  most  beautiful  marble 
columns,  by  converting  them  into  lime.  Poggio 
complains  (a.  d.  1430)  that  the  temple  of  Concord, 
which  was  almost  perfect  when  he  first  came  to 
Rome,  had  almost  disappeared  in  this  manner.  (•"  Ca- 
pitolio  contigua  forum  versus  superest  porticus  aedis 
Concordiae,  quam  cum  primnm  ad  urbem  accessi, 
vidi  fere  integram,  opere  marmoreo  admodum  spe- 
cioHO;  Romani  postmodum,  ad  calcem,  aedem  totam 
et  porttcds  partem,  disjectis  columnis,  sunt  demo- 
liti,"  de  Var.  ForL  p.  12.)     And  the  same  practice 
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is  reprobated  in  the  verses  of  Aeneas  Sylvias,  after- 
wards Pope  Pius  II.: — 

"  Sed  tuns  hie  popnins,  muris  defossa  vetustis, 
Calcis  in  obsequium  marmora  duia  coquiu 
Impia  tercentum  si  sic  gens  egerit  annos 
XiuUum  hie  indicium  nobilitatis  eriu" 

(In  MabUlon,  Mue.  ItaL  1 97.) 

The  Dwiancboly  progreea  of  the  desolatioo  of 
Rome  might  be  nngfaly  traced  from  some  unperitct 
memorials.  The  account  of  the  writer  called  the 
Anonymus  Einsiedlensis,  who  vimted  Rome  eariy  in 
the  9th  century,  which  has  been  publiabed  by 
Habillon  (^AnaL  iv.  p.  502),  and  by  HSoel  {Anik. 
f.  FkUdL  «.  Padag.  i.  p.  US),  exhibits  a  much 
mote  copious  list  of  montmients  than  that  of  another 
anonymous  writer,  who  compiled  a  book  Dt  Mw»- 
UIHau  Romae^  in  the  12tb  or  13th  oeotniy.  (Hoet- 
fauoon,  Dior.  ItaL  p.  283,  seq.;  Mibby,  Effm. 
Lett,  di  Roma,  1820,  Fasc  L— iv.)  Several  pas- 
sages in  the  works  of  Petrarch  exhibit  the  neglected 
and  desolate  state  of  Rome  in  the  14th  centtuy, — tfas 
consequence  of  the  removal  of  the  holy  see  to  Avig- 
non. Thus,  in  a  letter  to  Urban  V.,  be  n;s: 
^  Jaoent  domus,  labant  maenia,  templa  mtmt,  sun 
pereunt,  calcantur  leges."  And  a  little  after: 
"  Laterannm  hnmi  jacet  et  Ecclesiaram  mater  om- 
nium tecio  carens  veniis  patet  ac  pluviis,"  &c.  (CE 
lib.  iz.  ep-  1.)  Yet  the  remains  of  ancient  Boman 
splendoor  were  still  considerable  enough  to  excite 
the  wonder  and  admiration  ot  Mannel  Chrysoions 
at  the  commencement  of  the  1 5th  century,  as  may  be 
seen  in  his  epistle  to  the  emperor  John  Paiaeoiagas. 
(subjoined  to  Codinus,  de  Antiq.  C.  P.  p.  107,  seq.) 
lludi  destruction  must  have  been  perpetrated  favo 
this  period  to  the  time,  and  even  during  the  life,  of 
Poggio.  Bat  the  progress  of  desolation  seenn  l» 
have  been  arrested  subsequently  to  that  writer, 
whose  catalogue  of  the  ruins  does  not  exhibit  a  gnat 
many  more  remains  than  may  yet  be  aeea  Can 
is  now  taken  to  arrest  as  Car  as  possible  even  the 
inevitable  influence  of  time;  and  the  antiquariaa 
has  at  present  nothing  to  regret  except  that  nun 
active  means  are  not  appUed  to  the  disintenn»it  of 
the  ancient  dty.  The  funds  devoted  to  the  n- 
ereolioo  of  a  magnific«it  haalica  far  without  the 
walls,  aiid  (m  so  unwholesome  a  site  that  the  very 
monks  are  forced  to  desert  it  during  the  heats  rf 
summer,  might,  in  the  eye  at  least  of  traienxjotan 
taste,  have  been  more  worthily  devoted  to  snch  ai 
object 

VIL  PoptnjiTiON  OF  Bomb. 

Before  we  close  this  part  of  the  subject  it  will  be 
expected  that  we  should  say  something  respecting 
the  probable  amount  of  the  population  ol  Rome. 
The  inquiry  is  nnfortuiutely  involved  in  much  ob- 
scurity, and  the  vagueness  of  the  data  upon  which 
any  calculation  can  be  founded  is  such  tliat  it  is 
impossible  to  arrive  at  any  wholly  sati:sfacloty  con- 
clusion. The  latitude  hence  allowed  may  be  judged 
from  the  fact  that  the  estimates  of  some  of  the  best 
modem  schoUiB  are  about  four  times  as  great  as 
those  of  others ;  and  whilst  Dureau  de  la  Ilalle,  m 
his  Eamomie  politique  det  Romaint  (i.  p  340,  seq.), 
sets  down  the  population  at  562,000  sonla,  Uiick, 
in  his  Romitche  Geechichte  (vol.  L  pt.  ii.  p  383, 
seq.),  estimates  it  at  2,26.5,000;  nay  Lipsius,  in 
his  work  De  Magnitudine  Romana  (iii.  3),  even 
carried  it  up  to  the  astounding  number  of  8,OUO,0Oa 
But  this  is  an  absurd  eznggetstioD;  whilst,  on  the 
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nthor  hnnd,  the  estimate  cf  Daran  de  Is  MaUe  is 
oodoabtedl;  much  too  low. 

The  only  secore  data  which  we  possess  on  the 
sabject  are  the  records  of  the  Domber  of  citizens  who 
receired  the  oongiaria  or  imperial  largesses,  for  it  is 
only  daring  the  imperial  limes  that  we  can  profess 
to  make  anj  calculation.  We  learn  {ram  the  Mortu- 
meHtum  Anctfranum  that  Augostos,  in  his  12th 
consuUte,  dietribated  a  pecnniarjr  gift  to  320,000 
of  the  plebi  wiana.  ("  Consnl  xii.  trecentis  et 
TiKiBti  millibas  plebei  urbnnae  sexogenos  denarios 
viritim  dedi,"  tab.  iii.)  The  recipients  of  this 
bonntj  were  all  males,  and  probably  formed  the 
whole  &ee  male  popolation  of  Some,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  senators,  knights,  and  aliens.  Women 
and  boys  of  a  tender  age  did  not  participate  in  these 
distributions.  It  had  been  customary  !ac  the  latter 
to  be  admitted  to  participation  after  the  age  of  ten ; 
but  Aagnstns  appears  to  hare  extended  his  liberality 
to  still  younger  children.  ("Ne  minores  qoidem 
pnens  praeteriit,  qnamris  nonnisi  ab  undecimo  aeta- 
tis  anno  accipere  consnessent,"  Suet.  Aug.  41.)  The 
distribatioos  of  com  seem  to  hare  been  regulated  on 
Mrieter  principles,  as  these  were  regular,  not  extra- 
opdinary  like  the  krgesses.  From  these  the  chil- 
dren were  probably  excluded,  and  there  was,  perhaps, 
•  stricter  inquiry  made  into  the  titles  of  the  re- 
eipienta.  Thus  we  learn  from  the  ifoit.  Amyramtm 
that  those  who  receired  com  in  the  13th  con- 
sulate of  Augustus  amounted  to  rather  more  than 
200,000.  (Cf.  Di.in  Cass.  Ir.  10.)  From  the  same 
docoinent  it  appears  tliat  three  largesses  made  by 
AogDHCns,  of  400  sesterces  per  man,  were  nerer  du- 
tributed  to  fewer  than  250,000  persons.  ("Quae 
mea  congiaria  pervenemnt  ad  hominnm  millia  nun- 
qoam  minus  quinqnaginta  et  ducenta,"  lb.,  where 
Hock,  Sim.  Gttch.  i.  pt.  ii.  p^  388,  by  erroneously 
leading  lettertium  instead  of  homiimm,  has  increased 
the  number  of  recipients  to  625,000.)  From  a 
pauage  in  Spartian's  life  of  Septimins  Sererus 
(c  23)  it  would  seem  that  the  number  entitled  to 
receive  the  distributions  of  com  bad  increased.  That 
author  says  that  Serems  left  at  his  death  wheat 
enough  to  last  for  seven  years,  if  distributed  accord- 
inf;  to  the  regnlar  canon  or  measure  of  75,000  modii 
daiilv.  Now,  if  we  calcnjate  this  distribution  ac- 
eording  to  the  system  of  Angustns,  of  fire  modii  per 
man,  monthly,  and  reckon  thirty  days  to  the  month, 
tiien  this  would  leave  the  number  of  redpieots 
at  450,000  (75,000  x  SO  =  8,250,000  +  i  = 
450,000).  According  to  these  statements  we  can 
hardly  pbce  the  average  of  the  male  plebeian  popola- 
tion of  Rome  during  the  first  centuries  of  the  Empire 
at  leas  than  350,000;  and  at  least  twice  as  much 
again  must  be  added  for  the  females  and  boys,  thus 
giring  a  total  of  1,050,000.  There  are  no  very  ao- 
emate  data  for  arriring  at  the  nnmliere  of  the  sena- 
tors and  knights.  Bnnsen  (£eieAr.i.  p.  164),with- 
ont  stating  the  grounds  of  his  calculation,  sets  them 
down,  including  their  families,  at  10,000.  But  this 
is  eviiiently  much  too  low  an  estimate.  We  leam 
firom  Dionysins  Hahcamassensis  (vi  13)  that  in  the 
annoal  procession  of  the  knights  to  the  temple  of 
Cariter  they  sometimes  mustered  to  the  number  of 
5000.  But  this  must  have  been  very  &r  from  their 
whole  number.  A  great  many  must  have  been  absent 
from  sickness,  old  age,  and  other  causes;  and  a  far 
greater  number  must  have  been  in  the  provinces  and 
in  foreign  countries,  serving  with  the  armies,  or  em- 
played  as  pvbUcam,  and  in  other  pablic  capacities. 
Yet  their  £tmilies  would  probably,  for  the  most  part, 
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reside  at  Rome.  We  see  from  the  complaints  of 
Horace  how  the  equestrian  dignity  was  prostituted 
in  the  imperial  times  to  liberti  and  aliens,  provided 
they  were  rich  enough  for  it  {Epod.  iv.  in  Menam; 
cf.  Jnv.  i.  S8.)  We  should,  perhaps,  therefore  be 
below  the  mark  in  fixing  the  number  of  knights  and 
senators  at  15,000.  If  we  allow  a  wife  and  one 
child  only  to  each,  this  would  give  the  ntmiber  of 
indiriduals  composmg  the  senatorial  and  equestrian 
fiunilies  at  45,000,  which  is  a  small  proportion  to 
1,050,000  freemen  of  the  lower  chus.  It  may 
be  objected  that  manuge  was  very  much  oat  of 
fiishion  with  the  higher  classes  at  Rome  daring 
the  time  of  Augustus;  but  the  omission  was  sup- 
plied in  another  manner,  and  the  number  of  kept 
women  and  illegitimate  children,  who  would  count 
as  population  just  as  well  as  the  legitimate  ones, 
must  have  been  considerable.  In  this  calcula- 
tion it  is  important  not  to  underrate  the  numbers 
of  the  higher  classes,  since  they  are  very  im- 
portant factors  in  estimating  the  slave  population, 
of  which  they  were  the  chief  maintamers.  The 
preceding  sums,  then,  would  gives  total  of  1,095,000 
free  inhabitants  of  Rome,  of  all  classes.  To  these 
an  to  be  added  the  aliens  residing  at  Rome,  the 
soldiers,  and  the  shives.  The  first  of  these  chuses 
must  have  been  very  numerous.  There  must  huve 
been  a  great  many  provincial  persons  settled  at 
Rome,  for  purposes  of  busmess  or  pleasure,  who  did 
not  possess  the  franchise,  a  great  many  Greeks,  as 
tutors,  physicians,  artists,  &&,  besides  vsst  numbers 
of  other  fiireigners  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  The 
Jews  alone  must  have  formed  a  considerable  popuU- 
tioiL  So  large,  indeed,  wss  the  number  of  aliens  at 
Rome,  that  in  times  of  scarcity  we  sometimes  read  of 
their  being  banished.  Thus  Angnstns  on  one  oc- 
casion expelled  all  foreigners  except  tntors  and  phy- 
sicians. (Suet.  Aug.  42.)  According  to  Seneca,  the 
greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  were  aliens.  "  Nul- 
lum non  hominnm  genus  concurrit  in  orbem  et  rir- 
tutibus  et  vitiis  magna  praemia  ponentem.  Unde 
dome  quisque  sit,  quaere;  videbis  majorem  partem 
esse,  quae  relictis  aedibns  suis  venerit  in  mazimam 
quidem  et  pulcherrimam  nrbem,  non  tamen  snam." 
(Cons,  ad  Helv.  c  6.)  In  this  there  is  no  doubt 
some  exaggeratico;  yet  we  find  the  same  oomphunts 
reiterated  by  Juvenal  >— 

"  Jam  pridem  Syrus  in  Tiberim  defluxit  Orontes." 

"  Hie  alta  Sicyone,  ast  hie  Amydone  relicta, 
Hie  Andro,  ille  Samo^  hie  Trallibns  aat  Ala- 

bandis, 
Esquilias  dictumqne  petant  a  Vimine  collem. 
Viscera  magnarum  domnnm,  dominique  fu- 

turi  '  (iiL  62,  8eq.> 

It  would  perhaps,  then,  be  but  a  modest  estimate 
to  reckon  the  aliens  and  foreigners  resident  at  Rome, 
together  with  their  wives  and  families,  at  100,000. 
Tbe  soldiers  and  the  vigilet,  or  police,  we  can 
hardly  estimate  at  less  than  25,000;  and  as  many 
of  these  men  must  have  been  married,  we  may 
reckon  them,  with  their  families,  at  50,000.  Hence 
100,000  aliens  and  50,000  military,  &&,  added  to 
the  foregoing  sum  of  1,095,000,  makes  1,245,000 
tor  the  total  miscellaneous  free  popolation  of  Rome. 

There  are  great  difficulties  in  the  way  of  estimating 
the  slave  population,  from  the  total  absence  of  any 
accmrsM  data.  We  can  only  infer  generally  that  it 
most  have  been  exceedingly  numerous-^a  hct  that 
is  evident  from  many  passages  of  the  ancient  authcss 
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The  niimbet  of  ulavn  kept  ju  dome-tir  Miranti  most 
httv«  been  exceeding!;  Urge.  Horace  mentioiu 
iSat  I  a.  12)  that  the  singer  Tigellioa  bmd  soine- 
times  *a  mmj  lu  200  skves;  bat  when  be  v«s 
taken  with  a  eodden  fit  of  economy,  be  redooed 
them  to  the  ytrj  modest  number  of  10.  No  doubt, 
however,  he  was  a  first-rate  rucalist,  and,  like'  his 
brethren  in  modern  times,  a  man  of  fortune.  Til- 
lius  the  praetor,  who  was  a  stingy  churl,  when  he 
went  to  Tibnr,  had  5  slaves  at  his  heels  to  carrj 
his  cooking  utensils  and  win*.  (/6.  i.  6.  107.) 
Horace  himself,  who  of  course  was  not  to  rich  a  man 
as  Tigellius,  when  he  sat  down  to  his  frugal  supper 
of  cakes  and  vegetables,  was  waited  upon  by  3 
slaves;  and  we  may  presume  that  these  did  not 
compose  bis  entire  household,  (/i.  v.  IIS.)  In 
the  reign  of  Nero,  400  slaves  were  maintained  in 
the  palace  of  Pedanios  Secnndos,  who  were  all  put 
to  death,  women  and  children  included,  because  one 
of  them  bad  murdered  bis  master.  (Tac.  Ann.  ziv. 
42,  seq.)  The  slaves  no  longer  consisted  of  tliose  bom 
and  bred  on  the  estates  of  their  masters,  but  were 
imported  in  multitudes  from  all  the  various  nations 
under  the  wide-spread  dominion  of  the  Bomaiis. 
("  Postquaro  vero  nationes  in  iiuniliis  habemus, 
qnibns  diversi  ritns,  exlsms  sacra,  aut  nulla  sunt, 
collnviem  istam  non  nisi  metu  coercueris."  (/i.  c 
44.)  The  case  of  Pedaniua,  however,  was  no  doubt 
an  extraordinary  one.  It  cannot  be  imagined  that 
the  pleb*  nrbana,  who  received  the  public  rations, 
were  capable  of  maintaining  slaves;  nor  probably 
are  many  to  be  aseigned  to  the  aliens.  But  if  we 
place  the  patrician  and  equestrian  families  at  15,000, 
and  allow  the  moderate  average  number  of  30  slaves 
to  each  family,  this  would  give  a  total  number  of 
450,000.  Some  also  must  be  allowed  to  the  richer 
part  of  the  pleb$ — to  persons  who,  like  Horace,  were 
not  patrician  nor  equei^trian,  yet  could  afford  to  keep 
a  few  slaves  ;  as  well  as  to  the  aliens  resident  at 
Borne,  so  that  we  can  hardly  compute  the  number 
of  domestic  slaves  at  less  than  500,000.  To  these 
must  be  added  the  public  slaves  at  the  disposal  of 
the  varions  municipal  officers,  also  these  employed 
in  handicraft  trades  and  manufactures,  as  journey- 
men carpenters,  builders,  masons,  bakers,  and  the 
like.  It  would  not  perhaps  be  too  much  to  estimate 
these  at  300,000,  thus  making  the  total  slave  popu- 
lation of  Borne  800,00a  Thissnm,  added  to  that  of 
the  free  inhabitants,  would  give  a  total  of  2,045,uOO. 
The  Notitia  and  Curtoftm  state  the  number  of 
tnitdae  at  Rome  at  46,603,  and  the  number  of 
domus  at  1790,  besides  bednea,  bipanaria,  mili- 
tary and  police  stations,  &c  If  we  had  any  means 
of  ascertaining  the  average  number  of  inhabitants  in 
each  tnmla,  it  would  affard  a  valuable  method  of 
checking  the  preceding  computatioo.  But  here 
again  we  are  unfortunately  ledaced  to  uncertainly 
and  conjecture.  We  may,  however,  pretty  surely 
infer  that  each  iHtula  contained  a  large  number  of 
inmates.  In  the  time  of  Augustus  the  yearly  rent 
of  the  ooenacula  of  an  imula  ordinarily  produced 
40,000  sesterces,  or  between  300L  and  400t  sterling. 
{Dig.  19.  tiL  2.  s.  30,  ap.  Gibbon,  eh.  31,  note  70.) 
Petronius  (c95,  97),  and  Juvenal  (SaL  iiL  passim) 
describe  the  crowded  state  ol  these  lodgings.  If  we 
take  them  at  an  average  of  four  stories,  each  accom- 
modating 12  or  13  persons,  this  would  give  say  50 
persons  in  each  insula ;  and  even  then  the  iim)atce,men, 
women  and  boys,  would  be  paying  an  average  yearly 
rent  of  abont  72.  per  head.  The  inmates  of  each 
thmiu  can  hardly  be  set  down  at  lees,  since  the 
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faninr,  with  taten  and  other  liangers  on,  m»i  pnv 
haps  be  &irly  estimated  at  10,  and  the  slavB  in 
each  domut  at  40.  We  learn  from  Valerius  Vtx^ 
imus  (iv.  4.  §  8),  that  sixteen  men  of  the  celr- 
brated  Gens  Aelia  lived  in  one  small  boose  with 
their  fiunilies;  but  this  seems  to  have  been  an 
exceptional  case  even  in  the  eariy  times,  and  casint 
be  adopted  as  a  guide  under  Uie  Empire,  Now, 
taking  the  vuulae  actually  inhabited  at  40.000  — 
since  some  must  have  been  to  let,  or  imder  repair — 
and  the  inhabited  domut  at  1500  =s  41,500,  and  the 
number  of  inmates  in  each  at  50,  we  shouM  hire 
a  total  population  of  2,075,000,  a  sum  not  greatly 
at  variance  with  the  amount  obtained  by  the  pre- 
vious method.  But  the  reader  will  have  seen  oo 
what  data  the  cakulation  procerds,  and  must  dnw 
his  own  conclusions  accordingly.  (CC  Bnnsm, 
BachnSmng  dor  Stadt  Horn,  i.  p.  183,  seq.;  Dn- 
reau  de  la  Halle,  feonoime  politique  dia  Bamam 
L  p.  340.  seq. ;  Mommsen,  Dit  RSaaiekat  TrUtt, 
p.  187,  seq.;  HSrk,  Bimitdtt  GfdkidUe,  I  pt  il 
p.  383,  seq.;  Zumpt,  Utbar  dm  Stand  der  Bmb- 
rtmg  im  AUerthmn,  Berlin,  1841;  Gibbon,  Dtctim 
and  Fall,  vol  iv.  p.87,  seq.,  with  the  note  of  Smith.) 

PABT  n.    TOPOGBAPHT. 

Having  thus  given  an  account  of  the  rise  and 
progress,  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  Roman  dtj,  n 
shall  now  proceed  to  describe  its  topography.  Id 
treating  this  part  of  the  subject  we  shall  folk)* 
thoee  (Uviaons  which  are  marked  ont  either  by 
their  political  importance  or  by  their  natural  fea- 
tures nther  tlian  be  guided  by  the  arbitraiy  baanii 
laid  down  in  the  Regions  of  Augustus.  The  lat- 
ter, however  convenient  for  the  municipal  puipccts 
which  they  were  intended  to  serve,  would  be  but  ill 
calculated  to  group  the  various  objects  in  thst  order 
in  which  they  are  most  calculated  to  anett  the 
attention  of  the  modem  reader,  and  to  fix  them  in 
his  memory.  We  shall  therefore,  after  describing 
the  walls  of  Servius  TuUitu  and  those  of  Anrelian, 
proceed  to  the  Capitol,  one  of  the  most  strikinf; 
objects  of  ancient  Rome,  and  then  to  the  Forum  ml 
its  environs,  the  remaining  hilla  and  their  valleys, 
with  the  varions  objects  of  interest  which  they  jn- 
sent. 

L  Walls  akd  Gates  of  Sertics  Ttnxica 

At  the  ooinmencement  of  the  Boman  Empire  the 
walls  of  Servius  Tullins  could  no  longer  be  traced. 
Instead  of  dreading  the  assaults  of  the  surnmnliiig 
petty  nations  of  Italy,  Rome  had  now  extended  her 
flpontien  to  the  Euphrates  and  the  Atlantic;  her  an- 
cient bulwarks  were  become  entirely  nselees,  snd  the 
increase  of  her  population  had  occasioned  the  build- 
ing of  houses  close  to  and  even  over  their  remiuns; 
so  that  in  the  time  of  Uionysius  of  Halicanasiiu, 
who  came  to  Borne  in  the  reign  of  Augnatns,  it  wu 
difficult  to  discover  their  course  (iv.  13).  To  at- 
tempt now  to  trace  their  exact  ont  line  would  there- 
fore be  a  hopeless  taak.  The  remains  of  the  agger 
of  Servius  are  still,  however,  partly  visible,  and  the 
situation  of  a  few  of  the  ancient  gates  is  known  with 
certainty,  whilst  that  of  others  may  be  fixed  with 
at  least  some  approach  to  accuracy  from  notices  d 
them  contuned  in  ancient  authors.  It  is  from  thoe 
materials  that  we  must  endeavour  to  reconstruct  the 
line  of  the  Servian  walls,  by  firat  determimng  the 
probable  aitasof  the  gates,  and  by  then  drawing  the 
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«)ill  lietveen  them,  according  to  indications  offinvd 
b;  the  nature  of  the  ground. 

We  learn  from  Cicero  that  Serrins,  like  Bomn- 
laa,  waa  guided  in  tlie  construction  of  bis  wall 
by  the  on&ne  of  the  hills:  "  Ci^us  (urbis)  is  est 
tractatos  dnctosque  mnri  qaum  Bomnli  turn  etiam 
reHqnorrun  regom  sapientia  detinitns  ez  omni  parte 
aiduis  praeraptisque  montibus,  nt  nous  aditus,  qui 
esset    inter    Eeqnilinum    Quirinalemque    montem, 
maximo  aggere  objecto  fossa  cingeretnr  Tastissima  ; 
atqne  ot  ita  mnnita  arz  circnmjectu  arduo  et  quasi 
circamciso  saxo  niteretur,  ut  etiam  in  ilia  tempestate 
horribili  Gallic!  adventos  ii)columi»  atqne   intacta 
permansetit"     (Z)e  Rep.  ii.  6.)    Becker  (deMvrit, 
p.   64,   Haaidb.  p.    129)  asiierts  that  Cicero  here 
plainly  sajs  that  Serrios  erected  walU  onlj  where 
there  were  no  hills,  or  aetoss  the  ralleys,  uid  con- 
cludes  that  the  greater  part  of  the  defences  of 
the  city  consisted  of  the  natural  ones  offered  by 
tbe    hills    alone.       Becker,    however,    appears  to 
have  formed  no  reiy  clear  ideas  upon  the  subject; 
for  notwithstanding  what  is  here  said,  we  find  him 
a   few  pages  farther  on,   conducting   the   line  of 
wall  not  only  along  the  height  of  the  Quirinal,  but 
eren  orer  the  summit  of  the  Capitoline  hill  itself  I 
iBandb.   pp.  131,   136,  de  Muru,  pp.  65,   70.) 
Meitlier  his  first,  or  theuretical,  nor  his  second,  or 
practical,  view,  is  ooirect.     The  fwrner  is  in  di- 
rect ccctiadictim  to  his  authority;  for  Cicero  says 
that  the  other  kmgs  did  like  Bomitlns;  and  he,  as 
we   have  seen,  and  as  Becker  himself  has  shown, 
walled  in  his  city  all  round.     Cicero  says,  as  pUinly 
as  he  can  speak,  that  there  mu  a  wall,  and  that  it 
was  defined  along  tit  whole  extent  ("  deflnitns  ez 
omni  parte  "^  by  the  line  of  the  bills.     If  it  did  not 
run  along  their  summit,  we  cannot  explain  Pliay's 
aasertjoo(iii.9)  that  the  o^er  equalled  the  height  of 
the  walls  ("  Nainque  eum  (aggerem)  moris  aequavit 
qua  mazime  patebat  (uriw)  aditu  piano  :    caetero 
mnnita  erat  praecelsis  moris,  aut  abruptis  moutibns," 
&c),  since  it  would  be  a  no  great  extolling  of  its 
height  to  say  that  it  was  raised  to  the  lerel  of  a 
wall  in  the  Talley.     Cicero,  howerer,  notices  two 
exceptions  to  the  continoons  line,  and  ibt  fact  of  his 
pointing  these  out  proves  the  continuity  of  the  wall 
in  the  remainder  of  the  dreuit.     The  first  exception 
is  tbe  agger  just  mentioned,  upon  the  top  of  which, 
however,  aeoording  to  Dionysins  (ix.  68),  there 
seems   also  to  have  been  a  sort  <^  wall,  though 
probably  nut  of  >o  great  a  height  as  the  rest,  at 
least  he  uses  the  comparative  when  speaking  of  it: 
rctxof  iweytipas  bt^xMtpov  (iv.  54).     The  second 
excepiion  was  the  Arx,  or  CapitoUne  hill,  which, 
being  on  its  western  side  much  mon  abrupt  and 
predpitons  than  the  other  hills,  was  oonsidered  as 
sufficiently  defiinded  by  nature,  with  a  little  as- 
sistance from  art  in  escarping  its  sides.     That  there 
was  no  wall  at  this  spot  is  slso  proved,  as  Miebnbr' 
remarks  (^Bitt.  vol.  i.  p.  396)  by  the  account  of 
the  Gauls  scaling  the  height.     (Liv.  v.  47 ;  comp. 
Banbury,  Clam.  Utu.  vol.  iii.  p.  347.)    The  Ca- 
pitoline, therefore,  must  have  been  the  spot  to  which 
IXonysius  alluded,  when  he  ssid  that  Rome  was 
partly  defended  by  its  hills,  and  partly  by  the  Tiber 
(iz.  68);  as  well  as  Pliny  in  the  passage  just  cited, 
where  we  must  not  infer  from  the  plural  (montibus) 
that  he  meant  mora  than  one  hill.     This  is  merely, 
as  in  Dionysius  also,  a  general  mode  of  expression; 
and  we  have  before  observed  that  Pliny's  own  ac- 
eoont  sbrws  that  the  wall  crowned  the  hills.  Lastly, 
had  there  been  no  wall  upon  them,  it  is  difficult  to 
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see  how  there  oonM  have  been  gates ;  yet  we  find 
Becker  himself  placing  gates  at  spots  where,  ac- 
cording to  bis  theoniicai  view,  there  could  have 
been  no  walL  Niebuhr  (f.  c),  who,  like  Becker, 
does  not  confine  tlie  escarpment  to  the  Capitol,  but 
thinks  that  the  greater  part  of  the  city  was  fortified 
solely  by  the  steepness  of  its  hills,  places  towers,  walls, 
and  gates  just  at  the  di%rent  ascents;  but  this 
view,  improbable  in  itself,  and  unsupported  by  any 
authority,  cannot  be  maintained  against  the  express 
testimony  of  Cicero.  There  seems,  however,  to  have 
been  an  interior  fortification  on  the  E.  side  of  the 
Capitoline,  protecting  the  ascent  by  the  elimu,  as 
we  shall  see  in  the  sequel.  It  was  probably  in- 
tended to  secure  the  citadel,  in  case  an  enemy  suc- 
ceeded in  furoing  tlie  external  walls.  We  have  seen 
before  that  the  hill  was  fortified  by  Romulus ;  but 
whether  these  ancient  fortifications,  as  well  as  those 
on  the  Palatine,  were  retained  by  Servios,  it  is  im- 
poE<sible  to  say. 

We  may  assume  then  that  the  wall  of  Servins, 
or  his  predecessor, — which  seems  to  have  been  built 
of  stone  ("muro  lapideo,"  Liv.  L  15),— surrounded 
the  whole  city,  with  the  exception  of  the  Capitoline 
hill  and  a  small  part  defended  by  the  Tiber, — thus 
justifying  the  noble  lines  of  Virgil  (_Georg.  IL 
533.)  :— 

"  rerum  facta  est  pulcerrima  Boma 

Septemque  una  sibi  muro  circumdedit  arces." 

Onr  next  task  will  be  to  determine  the  ontlme  of 
this  wall  by  means  of  the  site  of  tbe  different  gates ; 
though,  of  course,  where  the  outline  of  the  hills  is 
well  defined  this  alone  will  be  a  guide.  The  sitn- 
ation  of  two  of  the  gates  may  be  considered  certain,— 
thatof  the  Porta  CoLLii«A,at  the  K.  extremity  of  tbe 
agger,  and  that  of  the  Esqniline  at  its  southern  end. 
Taking,  therefore,  the  former  as  a  starting-point,  and 
proceeding  continually  to  the  left,  we  shall  make  the 
cunuit  of  the  whole  dty,  till  we  again  arrive  at  the 
Peru  Coll'ma. 

This,  the  most  northerly  of  all  the  gates,  by  near 
the  point  where  the  Via  S^aria  branches  off  from  the 
Via  Nomentana.  From  this  spot  the  first  gate  to  the 
W.  was  probably  the  Porta  Salutaris,  so  named,  ap- 
parently, firom  its  being  on  that  division  of  the  Qui- 
rinal which  in  the  tune  oi  Muma  and  in  the  sacred 
books  of  the  Argives  was  called  ColUs  Salutaris, 
from  an  andent  aacellnm'  of  Salos  which  stood  upon 
it  (Vair.  L.L.T.%  51).  When  Paulus  Diaconus 
tells  us  (p.  3S7,  Mull.)  that  it  was  named  after  the 
temple  of  Salus,  he  seems  to  be  alluding  to  the  later 
and  more  famous  temple  dedicated  by  C.  Junius 
Bubulcns  in  B.  c  303,  which  we  shall  have  occasion 
to  describe  in  the  sequel :  but  it  is  probable  that  it 
obtained  its  name,  as  we  have  said,  at  a  mnch  earlier 
period.  As  the  new  temple  probably  stood  at  or  near 
the  site  of  the  sndent  one,  and  as  the  Notitia  In  de- 
scribing the  6th  Begio,  or  Alta  Semita,  takes  this 
temple  for  a  starting  pouit,  and,  proceeding  always  in 
a  circuit  to  the  left,  arrives  at  last  at  the  baths  of 
Diocletian,  it  may  be  assumed  that  this  gate  was  the 
first  important  object  westward  of  the  baths.  It 
seems  to  have  spanned  a  Clivus  Salntis,  which  Ca- 
nina  (^Rotiui  Antica,  p.  187)  phiccs,  with  much  pro- 
bability in  the  Via  ddle  Quattro  Fontane,  where  it 
ascends  from  the  Piaaa  Barberina.  (C£  Praller, 
JUgionen,  p.  134.) 

The  next  gate  to  the  left  seems  to  have  been  the 
Porta  Sahqu  aus,  so  named  from  the  temple  of  San- 
I  cw.  (Paul.  Diao.  p.  345,  M&ll.)   This  was  the  same 
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dirinitj  ts  Deus  Fidins  (Fnt  p.  341,  MBIl.),  whose 
ucellam  a  mentioned  bj  livj  (riii.  20)  «s  aitiuted 
near  the  temple  of  Qairiniu.  It  is  also  recorded  in 
the  frai^ents  of  the  Argive  booki  as  seated  on  the 
ColUs  Mocialis  (Varr.  LX.  v.§  62,  Mail.),which  hill 
comes  next  in  order  after  the  CoUia  Salntaris.  We 
have  already  mentioned  the  temple  of  Quihnns  as 
having  been  sitoated  near  the  present  cbarch  of 
S.  Andna  and  it  ma;  therefore  be  assumed  that  the 
Porta  Sanqoalis  spanned  the  ascent  to  it  at  or  near 
the  modem  Via  ddla  Dataria. 

Between  the  Porta Sanqualis  and  theCapitolinehill 
there  were  probabl;  two  gates  ;  at  all  events  there 
must  nndoubtedlj  have  been  one  in  the  veiy  nairow 
ravine  which  in  earlj  times  separated  the  Capitoline 
from  the  Qnirinal,  and  which  afforded  the  only 
outlet  from  the  neighboarhood  of  the  forom.  This 
was,  perhap),  the  Porta  Ratohkica,  which  we 
learn  from  PUny  (viii.  65 :  "  onde  pcetea  nomen  «•< ") 
and  Platarch  (Popj.  13:  wofi.  r^v  TvX7|r,  V  rv' 
'Psrou/i^ror  KoXoiwu')  was  still  existing  in  their  time. 
Becker,  indeed,  disputes  the  inference  of  its  existence 
firom  Plin  j'a  w<»<ls,  and  disbelieves  the  assertion  of  Pla- 
tarch. But  there  is  nothingatall  incredible  in  the&ct, 
and  therefore  no  reason  why  we  slioald  disheUeve  it. 
We  know,  Ax)m  the  example  of  London  and  other  cities, 
that  a  gate,  and  espeeiallythe  naDw4>f  agate  marking 
its  former  site,  may  remain  for  ages  after  the  wall 
in  which  it  stood  has  been  removed.  Even  the  local 
tradition  of  its  name  would  have  sufficed  to  mark  its 
ute ;  bat  it  seems  highly  probable,  from  the  nature 
of  the  ground  where  it  stood,  that  tlie  gate  itself  had 
been  preserved.  The  road  throagh  so  narrow  a  gorge 
ooold  never  have  been  disturbed  for  building  or  other 
parpoees ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  gate  remained 
standing  till  the  ravins  was  enlarged  by  cutting  away 
the  Quirinal  in  order  to  make  room  for  Tnyan's 
forum.  We  learn  from  the  passages  just  cited,  as 
well  as  from  Festns  (p.  274),  that  the  gate  derived 
its  name  from  a  charioteer,  who,  returning  victorious 
from  the  Circensian  games  at  Veii,  was  thrown  oat 
cf  his  chariot  and  killed  at  this  spot,  whihit  tlie 
affrighted  horses,  thus  freed  from  all  control,  dashed 
up  the  Capitoline  hill,  and,  as  the  legend  runs,  did  not 
finish  their  mad  career  till  they  had  thrice  made  the 
oircnit  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Capitulinus.  (Plin. 
Tiii.  65.)     So  remarkable  an  omen  would  have  been 

anils  a  sufficient  ground  in  thoee  days  for  changing 
le  name  of  the  gate.     But  it  matters  little  what 
faith  we  may  be  disposed  to  plaoe  in  the  l^end ;  for 
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even  if  it  was  an  inventim,  it  must  have  been  fiamed 
with  that  regard  to  local  circumstances  which  woalil 
have  lent  it  probability,  and  no  other  gate  can  be 
pointed  dut  which  woald  have  so  well  suited  the 
tenor  of  the  story.  Its  existence  at  this  spot  is 
further  confirmed  by  the  tomb  of  Bibulns,  me  of  the 
few  remaining  monuments  of  the  Bepublic,  which 
stands  in  the  Macd  dd  Corvi,  and  by  the  diioovay 
of  the  remains  of  another  sepulchral  monument  a  little 
farther  on,  in  the  Via  dtila  Ptdaedua.  It  is  well 
known  that,  with  a  few  rare  exceptions,  no  intennenls 
were  allowed  within  the  walls  of  Bome  ;  the  tomb  of 
Bibolns  must  therefore  have  been  a  little  wilhoat 
the  gate,  and  its  front  corresponds  to  the  directitn 
of  a  road  that  would  have  led  &om  the  fbnun  into 
the  Campus  Hartius  (Canina,  Roma  Aotica,  p.  218). 
Bunseu,  however,  is  of  opinion  (Bescir.  V(d.iii  p  SS) 
that  it  lay  within  the  walls,and  infers  from  the  inscrip- 
tion, which  states  that  the  ground  was  presented  as 
a  barial-pUce  to  Bibulus  and  his  descendants  by  the 
Senate  and  people  "  honoris  virtutisque  causae,"  th4 
he  was  one  of  thoee  rare  exceptions  menuoned  bj 
Cicero  {Ltg.  ii.  23)  of  persons  who  obtaioed  the 
privilege  of  being  buried  within  the  city.  A  mon 
unfortunate  conjecture  was  hardly  ever  ^•'-■■J^ 
Becker  has  justly  poinled  out  that  the  words  of  tlie 
inscription  merely  mean  that  the  ground  was  fn- 
sented  to  Bibulus,  without  at  all  implying. that  it  ns 
within  the  walls  ;  and  an  attentive  considetatian  oF 
the  passage  in  Cicero  will  show  that  it  could  not 
possibly  have  been  so.  Ever  aince  the  passing  of  the 
Uw  of  the  XII.  Tables  against  interment  within  die 
walls,  Cicero  coold  find  only  one  example  in  whidi 
it  bad  been  set  aside,  namely,  is  honour  of  C.  Ft- 
brieios.  Now  if  Bibulus  had  lived  in  the  period 
between  the  composition  of  the  De  LegSnu  aui  the 
final  abolishment  of  the  Republic,  m  could  not  ban 
failed  to  hear  of  an  individual  who  had  achiend  » 
extraordinary  a  mark  of  distinction ;  and  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  lived  before  that  work  was  wiittea, 
— of  which  there  can  scarcely  be  a  doubt,— then 
Cicero  would  certainly  have  mentioned  hun. 

Beaides  the  gates  idready  enumerated  between  ths 
spot  from  which  we  started  and  the  CapitoTuw  hill, 
there  seems  also  to  have  been  another  for  which  we 
can, find  no  more  convenient  site  than  the  SW.  side 
of  the  Quirinal,  between  the  Porta  Batumena  and 
Porta  Sanqualis,  onleas  indeed  we  adopt  the  a* 
improbable  ooiyectore  of  Preller  (Schneidewin's  Piii- 
lohgut,  p.  84),  that  the  Batnmena  was  one  of  ths 
gates  oT  the  fortification  on  the  Clivns  Capitolinns, 
and  that  the  Pobta  Fohtdtalis  was  the  gats  in  ths 
gorge  between  the  Quirinal  and  the  Capitoline.  This 
latter  gate  is  mentioned  by  Paulus  Discoous  (p.  85, 
MUIL),  in  connection  with  a  festival  called  Footinalia. 
It  is  also  mentioned  by  Vano  {TT-  vL  §  22, HSIL) 
and  other  writers;  aud  we  learn  from  Livy  (xxxv. 
10)  that  a  portico  was  oonstrncted  fiom  it  to  the 
altar  of  Mars,  farming  a  thoronghiisre  into  ths 
Campus  Uartios.  The  same  historian  agam  mentions 
the  Ara  Martis  as  being  in  the  Campus  (xL  45),  bat 
there  is  nothing  to  indicate  its  precise  situation. 
Numa  instituted  a  festival  to  Mars,  as  a  pledge  of 
onion  between  the  Romans  and  Sabines  (Fest.  p  372, 
MUIL),  and  it  was  probably  on  this  oocasioD  that  the 
altar  was  erected.  It  is  impossible  to  phue  any  gate  , 
and  portico  leading  from  it  in  the  short  strip  of  wall 
on  the  S.  side  of  the  Capitoline,  and  therefore  its  site 
was  perhaps  that  already  indicated.  The  altar  ms>t 
have  stood  at  no  great  distance  from  the  gate,  sod 
could  hardly  have  been  so  fiu  to  tbs  W.  as  the 
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PioMm  <fi  Yauaa,  u  Urlidu  aagnmes  (Aeteir.  toL  i 
▼.  {k  1 7X  since  in  that  cam  the  portico  moat  bwe  I 
cnaMd  the  road  leading  oat  of  the  Porta  Katumeiia, 

A  Uttk  bejrood  the  last  named  gate  the  wall  muat  { 
have  jdned  the  Capitoline  hill,  along  which,  as  we 
hare  said,  there  was  no  other  fortification  bat  the 
precipitous  nature  of  the  ground,  rendered  here  and 
there  still  more  abrupt  by  escarpment.  At  the  SW. 
exttemitjr  of  the  hill  the  wall  mnst  have  been  re- 
soroed,  and  must  undoubtedljr  hare  mn  in  a  direct 
line  across  the  short  space  between  the  Capitoline  hill 
and  the  Tib<r.  Between  this  spot  and  the  Arentine 
the  wall  was  disoaitinaed;  and  this  is  the  part 
alluded  to  by  Diooy siua  (<.  e.)  as  sufficiently  defended' 
by  the  river.  The  piece  of  wall  just  mentioned 
most  bare  shut  oat  the  Forum  Olitorium  and  Circus 
Flaminiiis,  since  Asconins  (ad  Cic.  Tog.  Cand.f.90, 
OrelL)  mentions  a  temple  of  ApoUo,  which  was 
situated  between  those  places,  as  being  outside  the 
PoBTA  CAKiuaTAUS.  This  gate  Uy  just  at  the  fout 
of  the  Capitol,  and  is  one  of  the  most  certain  entrances 
to  the  Servian  city.  It  was  named  after  a  fane  or 
altar  rf  Carmenta,  the  mother  of  Evander,  which 
stood  near  iu  This  altar  is  mentioned  by  Dionysins 
(i.  32),  and  appears  to  have  existed  long  after  his 
time,  since  it  was  seen  by  A.  Gellios  (xviiL  7)  and 
by  Servios  (ad  Virg.  Atn.  viiL  337.)  The  street 
allied  Vieos  Jugario;)  ran  fhim  the  Porta  CarmeDtalie 
roood  the  base  of  the  CapitaUne  to  the  Forum,  as 
we  learn  from  Livy'sdeBCTiption(xzvii.37)of  the  pro- 
cession of  the  virgins  to  the  temple  of  Juno  Begina 
00  the  Aventine,  when  two  white  heifers  were  led 
finm  the  temple  of  Apollo  before  mentioned  throogh 
the  Porta  Carmentalis  and  Vicus  Jugarius  to  the 
forum.  The  exact  site  of  the  gate  was  probably  a 
little  to  the  KW.  of  the  church  ^  5.  Otnobono. 

The  principal  gates  of  Rome  had  communly  more 
than  one  thoroughlare.  These  archways,  or  passages, 
were  called  Fomices  and  Jani.  Cicero's  etymology 
at  the  hitter  word  ehows  the  meaning  attached 
to  it,  tbongh  the  etymology  itself  is  abeurd  ("  Ab 
eondo  Domen  est  ductnm:  ex  quo  tninsitioDee 
perviaa  Jani,  foresqne  in  liminibos  praianarum 
aedium  jaaaae  nominantor,"  Nat.  Dtor.  ii.  27). 
Wa  have  already  said  that  the  right  Jaaa  of 
tha  Porta  Carmentalis,  on  going  out  of  the  town, 
was  regarded  as  ill-omened,  and  branded  with  the 
name  of  Puria  Scelerata,  from  its  having  been  that 
through  which  the  Fabii  passed  sm  their  fatal  expe- 
ditioo  to  the  Cremera.  (Liv.  ii.  49.)  So  Ovid  (Fust 
i  201)!— 

■  Oarmentis  portae  deztro  via  proxima  Jano  est: 
In  per  banc  noli,  quisquis  es,  omen  habeU" 

Festos  (p.  285, MUll.),  Servius  (Aeu.\m.  337),  and 
Orasius  (iL  5)  have  completely  misunderstood  these 
pasaages  in  applying  the  epithet  toekrata  to  the 
whole  gate,  as  we  have  before  remarked. 

In  the  short  piece  of  wall  between  the  Capitoline 
bill  and  the  Tiber  there  most  have  been  at  least 
another  gate  beside*  the  Carmentalis,  namely  the 
PoBTA  FucuESTiXA.  It  is  mentioned  by  Cicero 
(ad  JU.  vii.  3),  and  its  sitaation  near  the  river  may 
be  inl'erred  not  only  from  its  name,  but  also  from 
passages  in  Livy,  which  mention  it  in  connection  with 
inandati<His(zxjcr.  9,  21).  Plntarcb  also  (OMo,  4) 
rewmls  a  great  inundation  which  had  caused  much 
damage  in  the  corn-market,  at  that  time  held  in  the 
Porticns  Mi"*!'''*  Frumentaria,  near  the  Forum 
Oiitoriom  (Xot.  Beg.  ix.);  but  the  words  of  Faulus 
OiacoDus  an  inoomprebaisibl*,  who  says  that  a  p,ul 
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of  the  T^ber  once  actually  flowed  through  this  gate 
(**  Flumentana  Porta  Romae  appellata,  quod  Tiberis 
partem  ea  fluxisse  affirmant,'  p.  89,  MUll.)  The  site 
is  further  confirmed  by  a  pasMage  in  Varro  alluding 
to  the  populoDsness  of  the  suburb  just  outside  the 
gate:  "  Nam  quod  extra  nrbem  est  aedificinm,  nihilo 
magis  ideo  est  villa,  quum  eorum  aedificia  qui 
habitant  extra  portam  Flumentanam,  ant  in  Aemi- 
lianis"  (R.  R.  iii.  2).  This  neighbourhood  had 
early  become  very  thickly  inhabited,  as  is  evident 
from  the  many  porticoes,  theatres,  temples  and  other  . 
buildings,  which  are  mentioned  there  (see  Preller, 
Stgionen,  p.  156,  seq.)  But  Liv/s  narrative  of  the 
trial  of  Uaidins  (vi.  20)  is  one  <i  the  most  striking 
proofs  of  the  situation  f^  the  P.  Flumentana,  though 
it  is  a  stumbling-block  to  those  who  bold  that  tin 
temple  of  Jupiter  was  on  the  SW.  sninmit  of  the 
Capitoline  hiL  A  spot  near  the  phu»  where  the 
Circus  FUrainius  afterwards  stood  was  at  that  time 
used  for  the  assemblies  of  the  Comitia  Centuriata,by 
which  Manlius  was  tried.  From  this  place  both  the 
Capitol  and  the  Arx  were  visible;  and  Manlimt  had 
produced  a  great  effect  upon  his  judges  by  calling 
upon  them  to  pronounce  theur  verdict  in  the  sight 
of  those  very  giide  whose  temple  he  had  preserved; 
"  Ut  CapitoUom  atque  arcem  intnentes,  nt  ad  deos 
inunortales  versi,  de  se  jadicarent."  In  order  to 
deprive  him  of  this  appeal  the  tribunes  adjourned 
the  assembly  to  a  spot  just  outside  the  Porta  Flu- 
mentana, called  "  lucus  Poetelinns,'  whence  the 
Capitol  eoold  not  be  seen  ("  nnde  conspectns  in  Ca- 
pitolium  noD  esset").  A  gUnce  at  any  map  of  Koine 
will  show  that  this  was  the  only  spot  in  the  Campus 
Martins  where  the  temple,  firom  its  being  hidden  by 
the  SW.  stmimit,  which  we  assume  to  have  been  the 
Arx,  was  concealed  fivm  view.  The  tribunes  would 
doubtless  have  been  ghul  to  conceal  the  Arx  also^ 
had  it  been  in  their  power;  but  an  appeal  to  the 
Arx  alone  would  have  kicked  the  efiect  of  the  re> 
ligh  which  swayed  so  much  with  the  superstitions 
Bomans.  They  were  no  longer  in  the  presence  of 
those  rescued  deities  in  wlioee  sight  Hanlius  had 
invoked  their  judgment.  There  is  no  occasion 
therefore  to  try,  with  Becker,  to  alter  Livy'g  text, 
by  reading  Frumentaria  for  Flumentana,  or  seek  to 
place  the  scene  of  the  trial  at  another  spot,  since 
the  Comitia  Ceotnriata  were  nsnally  assembled  in 
the  Campus. 

The  ancient  topographers,  as  wdl  as  the  modem 
Italians  (Nibby,  ifura,  ^.  p.  1 32  ;  Canina,  IntU- 
eazione  Topogriffica,  pp.  34,  632,  ed.  1850),  place 
another  gate,  the  Porta  TutTHPHAUs.  between 
the  Carmentalis  and  the  Flumentana.  That  there 
was  such  a  gate  is  certain,  since  it  is  freqoently 
mentioned  in  classical  authors,  but  unfoittmalely  in 
such  a  manner  that  no  decided  inference  can  be 
drawn  respecting  its  situation.  Hence  varioo* 
theories  have  been  advanced  on  the  subject,  which 
have  led  to  warm  controversies.  The  German  school 
of  topographers,  though  not  imited  among  them- 
selves, have  agreed  in  departing  fipom  the  Italian 
view,  chiefly  because  it  appears  to  them  abeurd  to 
imagine  that  there  could  have  been  three  gates  in 
so  short  a  piece  of  walL  If,  however,  as  it  will  be 
shown  to  be  probable,  the  Porta  Triumphalia  was 
opened  only  on  occasions  of  state,  there  really  seems 
to  be  very  little  force  in  this  objection.  BuDsen 
and  his  followers  allow  that  it  formed  a  real  entrance 
into  the  city,  but  strangely  enough  make  it  lead 
into  the  Circus  Maximus;  whilst  Becker,  on  the 
other  hand,  hoUs  that  it  was  no  gate  at  all  properly 
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BO  called,  bat  a  men  triampba]  arch  dtnattd  in  the 
Campcu  Miutias.  The  theory  of  BanMti  necesMrilT 
rests  on  the  assnmption  of  a  difibrent  line  of  wall 
from  that  laid  down  in  the  preceding  acconnt:  and 
as  another  line  is  also  adopted  bj  Niebuhr  (J?u<.  L 
p.  397,  Elhnogr.  it  p.  49),  it  will  be  neoeeeaiy  to 
ezamine  this  point  before  proceeding  to  the  qaeatioD 
of  the  gata.  Niebuhr  and  Bonaen  are,  hoiwerer,  &r 
from  coinciding.  The  line  drawn  bj  the  fonner 
proceeds  along  the  banks  of  the  rirer;  that  drawn 
bjr  the  latter  runs  from  the  Porta  Carmentalis  to 
the  N.  angle  ol  the  Circus  Haximns,  and,  adopt- 
ing the  NW.  fh>nt  of  the  circns,  or  what  was 
called  the  Oppidum,  as  part  of  the  line,  pro- 
ceeds onwards  to  the  Aventine,  thos  shutting  the 
greater  part  of  the  Fomm  Boariam  ont  of  the  citj. 
Both  these  theories,  however,  agree  in  so  far  as  thej 
assume  an  enceinte  continue,  or  continued  line  of 
wall;  and  therefore,  if  this  notion  can  be  shown  to 
be  false,  both  foil  to  the  ground.  Kow  it  can  be 
proved  on  the  veiy  best  evidence  that  than  waa  no 
wall  in  this  part  of  the  ciljr,  which  waa  defended 
aolel;  bj  the  Tiber.  TTe  lutre  already  adduced  a 
passage  from  Dionjsius  in  confirmation  of  this 
statement;  and  the  same  author  in  another  passage 
repeats  the  same  thing  in  so  plain  a  manner  that 
there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  of  the  foct : 
Kiriw  V  wi\a  iKAnat  xarjt  Kpiros  irttx'iTos 
olca  iK  Tur  wapit  rhr  vorofi^i'  lupSr  (v.  23). 
But  Dionysius  does  not  stand  alone.  We  have 
Livy  also  as  a  voucher  for  the  same  foct,  who,  in 
narrating  the  enterprise  of  Porsena  against  Borne, 
obeerres  that  the  citizens  regarded  some  parte  of 
their  city  aa  secured  by  the  wall,  and  other  parts  by 
the  TibCT:  "Alia  mtirie,  alia  Tiberi  objecto  videbantor 
tnta"  (ii.  10).  The  same  fact  appears,  though  not 
in  so  direct  a  manner,  &om  the  same  author's  ac- 
count of  the  procession  of  the  virgins  fiom  the 
temple  of  Apollo,  ontside  the  Cannental  gate,  to  that 
of  Juno  R^ina  on  the  Aventine,  to  which  we  have 
beforo  b(ie6y  alluded.  The  route  is  deecribed  as 
follows  :  **  A  porta  (Carmentali)  Jugario  vico  in 
fomm  venere.  Inde  vico  Tusoo  Velabroqne  per 
Boariam  fomm  in  clivum  Publicinm  atqaa  aedem 
Junimis  Reginae  perrectum  *  (zzviL  37).  Mow  the 
small  space  allotted  bj  Bunsen  to  the  Forum  Boa- 
riam must  have  been  imide  of  the  wall,  since  the 
temples  of  Fortune  and  Hater  Hatuta,  which  stood 
opon  it  (Liv.  xzziii.  S7),  were  within  the  Porta 
Carmentalis  (Id.  zxv.  7).  The  procession,  then, 
after  passing  through  that  foram,  must  have  gone 
oot  of  the  city  at  another  gate, — Bnnsen's  Flumen- 
tana, — and  have  entered  it  again  by  the  Trigemiiia, 
before  it  could  reach  the  Clinu  Publicins,  — 
fiwts  which  are  not  mentioned  by  Livy  in  bis  veiy 
precise  description  of  the  route. 

Having  thus  shown  on  the  best  evidence  that  no 
wall  existed  at  this  point,  it  wonld  be  a  mere  waste 
of  time  to  refute  arguments  intended  to  show  that 
it  possibly  might  have  existed, — such  as  whether  a 
wall  with  a  gate  would  keep  oat  an  intindation, 
whether  the  Fabii  went  over  the  Sublician  bridge, 
and  others  of  the  like  sort,  which  wonld  have  puz- 
iled  an  ancient  hamspex.  We  will  therefore  pro- 
ceed to  examine  Becker's  hypothesis,  that  the  Porta 
Triumphalis  was,  in  fact,  no  gate  at  all,  but  merely 
an  arch  in  the  Campos  Martins,  a  theory  which  is 
also  adopted,  though  with  some  little  variation,  by 
Preller  {Regionan,  p.  162,  and  Anhang,  p.  239). 

Becker  places  this  arch  at  the  spot  where  the 
Campus   Msrtius  joins  the  R^o  called    Circns 
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Flamtnins,  and  takes  it  to  be  the  same  that  wis  n- 
built  by  Domitian  (of  coarse  he  must  mean  nbialt, 
though  it  is  not  very  clearly  expressed.  De  Mmit, 
p.  92,  Bamib.  p.  1 53).  Uis  conjecture  is  founded 
on  the  following  Unes  in  a  poem  of  Uaitial'a  (voi. 
6A)  in  which  he  describes  the  erection  of  this  audi 
and  of  aome  other  buildings  near  it:^ 

"  Haec  est  digna  tuis,  Getmanice,  porta  ttimofliii, 
Has  aditus  urbem  Martis  habere  decet.' 

Becker,  however,  is  totally  unable  to  prove  that  (his 
arch  and  the  temple  of  Fortuna  Bedux  near  it  were 
even  in  the  Campus  Martins  at  all.  Thus  he  ssts 
{Handb.  p.  642):  "  It  is  not  indeed  expressly  sui 
that  the  Ara  of  Fortuna  Redux  was  in  the  Campus 
Martins;  but  it  becomes  probable  from  the  circum- 
stance that  Domitian  built  here,  and,  as  we  have 
conjectured  at  p.  1 53,  close  to  the  Porta  Trimnphtlii, 
a  temple  to  the  same  goddess."  The  aiguiml 
then  proceeds  as  follows:  "  We  ibio»  finm  Htrtisl 
that  Domitian  bailt  a  temple  to  Fortuna  Bedsx 
where  her  altar  formerly  stood,  and  also  a  triampiul 
arch  near  it.  We  do  not  know  that  this  altar  wt> 
in  the  Campus  Martins ;  but  it  is  probabk  that  it 
was,  because  Domitian  built  this  temple  ckse  to  it, 
and  also  close  to  the  arch,  which,  as  /  amjectmti, 
was  the  Porta  Trhunphalis  !  * 

There  is,  however,  another  passage  of  Usitiil, 
either  overlooked  or  ignored  by  Becker,  which  t(wU 
very  strongly  to  show  that  this  arch  of  Domitiaii's 
really  was  ui  the  Campus  Msrtius,  but  at  quite  s 
different  spot  from  that  so  conveniently  fixed  upon 
by  him.     It  is  the  following  (x.  6) :  — 

"  Felices  quibus  nma  dedit  spectare  c(»iiscam 
Solibus  Arctois  luderibusque  ducem. 
Quando  erit  ille  dies  quo  Campus  et  srbor  et 
omnis 
Lucebit  Latia  cnlta  fenestra  ntiru  ? 
Quando  morae  duloes,  longusque  a  Cacssre 
pulvis, 
Totaque  Fhuninis  Boma  videnda  viaf 

Tliere  can  be  no  doubt  that  these  lines  refer  to  tb 
same  triumphal  entry  o(  Domitian's  as  those  qneled 
by  Becker;  and  they  pretty  plainly  show,  as  Ca- 
nina,  without  any  view  to  the  present  question, 
justly  observes  (/luiuaswne,  ife.  p.  437),  that  the 
arch  and  other  monuments  stood  on  the  Va  Flsmi- 
nia,  and  therefore  at  a  very  considerable  distance 
from  the  spot  assigned  to  them  by  Becker. 

This  arch  having  broken  down,  Preller  corns  to 
the  rescue,  and  places  the  Ports  Triimiphslis  near 
the  VilU  Publica  and  temple  of  Bellona,  dose  to 
the  Via  Lata.  For  this  site  he  adduces  semil 
pkiusibi*  argument! :  near  the  temple  of  Bellona 
was  the  ^ece  of  ager  hostilis,  where  the  Fetiales 
went  through  the  f(8inalities  of  declaring  war; 
as  well  as  the  Colunna  Bellica,  whence  a  Unce 
was  thrown  when  the  army  waa  grang  to  talie 
the  field  ;  also  a  Senaculum  "  dtra  aedem  Bel- 
lonae,"  in  which  audience  was  given  to  foreign 
ambassadors  whom  the  senate  did  not  choose  to 
admit  into  the  city.  The  Vilh  Pnblica  also  served 
for  the  reception  of  the  latter,  and  probably  abo  of 
Roman  generals  before  their  triamph,  and  of  all  wbo^ 
being  cum  imperio,  could  not  cross  the  pomoerimn, 
and  therefore  in  the  ordinary  course  took  up  their 
abode  there.  After  this  ceased  to  exists  &e  Diii- 
bitorium  was  used  in  its  stead,  in  which  Claudius 
pa-ssed  some  nights,  and  in  which  probably  Ves- 
pasian and  Titos  slept  before  their  triampb.    This 
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«I«t  therefore  bad  the  signifioance  of  a  kind  of  out- 
put of  the  cit}r. 

Aa  this  theory  is  evident]/  framed  with  •  Tiew 
to  the  trimnph  of  VespmUui  and  Titus,  and  ai  the 
account  of  that  triumph  ia  also  one  of  the  main 
arguments  adduced  by  Becker  for  his  Porta  Tri- 
nmphalis,  it  will  be  necessary  to  examine  it.     The 
sarratiTe  of  Josephns  runs  as  follows  {Bell  Jud. 
vii.  5.  §  4,  p.  1305,  Huda.):  "  The  emperor  and  his 
■on  Titus  spent  tlie  night  preceding  their  triumph 
in  a  public  building  in  the  Campus  Martins,  near 
the  temple  of  Isis,  where  tlie  army  was  assembled 
and  marshalled.    At  break  of  day  the  emperots 
came  forth  and  proceeded  to  the  Portacus  Octariaa 
(near  the  theatre  df  Marcellus),  where,  according  to 
ancient  custom,  the  senate  were  assembled  to  meet 
them.     Vespasian,  after  oflering  the  usual  prayer, 
and  dclirering  a  short  address,  dismissed  the  troops 
to  their  breakfiist,  whilst  he  himself  returned  to  the 
gate  named  after  the  triumphal  processions  that 
used  to  pass  through  it.      Here  the  emperor  break- 
bsted,  and,  having  put  on  the  triumphal  dress,  and 
aaerificed  to  the  guds  whose  shrines  were  at  the 
gate,  caused  tlie  pageant  to  proceed  through  the 
drei.''     Becker  coocludes  from  this  narrative  that 
tlie  Porta  Trinmphahs  must  have  been  outside  the 
town,  in  the  Campus  Martins,  and  near  tlie  public 
building  where  the  emperor  had  slept.     A  further 
pixMf  is,  he  contends,   that  the   procession   went 
through  the  ctrei,  which  must  mean  the  Circus 
Flaminius  and  Circus  Maximus;  and  that  this  was 
so  may  be  shown  from  Plutarch  {Aem.  PmM.  32), 
who  says  that  Faullos  went  through  the  Circi,  and 
in  another  passage  expressly  relates  (JjacuO.  37) 
that  Lncnilus  adorned  the  Circus  Flaminius  with 
the  arms,  &&  which  he  had  taken,  which  it  would 
he  abcnrd  to  suppose  he  would  have  done  milesa  the 
proceeaioa  passed  through  that  drcus.    Then  comes 
the  supposition  we  have  already  noticed,  that  the 
procession  of  Vespasian  passed  through  the  arch 
ie.crected  by  his  younger  son  Domitian  some  years 
after  his  father's  death.     After  passing  thi-ongh  the 
Circus  Flaminius,  Becker  thinks  that  the    pro. 
oesxion  went  through  the  P.  Carmentalis,  and  by 
the  Vicns  Jugaiius  to  the  forum,  along  til*  latter 
«m6  V^enbia,  and  finally  through  the  Vicus  Toscus, 
the  Velabrum,  and  Forum  lioarinm,  into  the  Circus 
Masinraa.     Having  conducied  the  emperors  thus 
^1  Becker  takes  leave  of  thain,  and  we  remain  oom- 
pletely  in  the  dark  as  to  tiie  manner  in  which  they 
got  ont  of  the  circus  and   found  their  way  beck 
■gain  to  the  fbmm  and  Capitol,  the  usual  destina- 
tioQ  of  tiiiunphant  generals. 

Admitting  that  Becker  has  here  given  a  true  inter- 
pntatioo  of  the  text  of  Josepbus  as  it  stands,  we 
aball  proced  to  examine  the  conclusions  that  have 
been  drawn  from  it,  beginning  with  those  of  Preller. 
That  writer  lias  very  properly  assumed  (Regionen, 
f.  240)  that  if  tiie  triumphal  arch  did  not  actually 
cross  the  pomoerium  it  led  at  all  events  into  a  teni- 
lory  anbject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  city,  into  which 
it  was  unlawful  for  a  general  cum  imperio  to  pass 
witboot  the  permission  of  the  senate.  Had  not  this 
been  so  the  whole  business  would  have  been  a  mere  vain 
and  idle  ceremony.  The  account  of  Vespaaan's  tri- 
nmpli  seems  indeed  a  little  repugnant  to  this  view, 
■iiice  be  met  the  senate  in  the  Portims  Octaviae, 
which  OD  this  suppositicD  was  considerably  beyond  the 
boundary,  and  which  he  had  therefore  crossed  before 
be  had  obtained  authority  to  do  so.  Still  more  re- 
pngnant  is  Dion's  account  of  the  triumph  of  Tiberius, 
YOiM  IX. 
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who,  we  are  told,  assembled  the  senate  at  the  same 
place  precisely  on  the  ground  that  it  was  outside  of 
the  pomoerium,  and  that  consequently  he  did  not 
violate  their  pivileges  by  assembUng  them  there 
(b  re  rh  'Oicraoietor  r^  j3avAJ)y  ^dpoiat  tijk  ri 
if»  rov  miiiiplov  airh  tlm,  Iv.  8).     But  as  these 
mstanoes  occurred  in  the  imperial  times,  when  it 
may  be  said  with  Becker  (_kandb.  p.  151,  note) 
that  the  ceremony  no  Imger  bad  any  meaning,  we 
will  go  back  for  an  example  to  the  early  ages  of  the 
Bepublic.     First,  however,  we  must  demand   the 
acknowledgment  that  the  triumphal  gate  passed  by 
Vespasian  was  the  same,  or  at  least  stood  on  the 
same  spot,  as  that  which  had  been  in  use  from  time 
immemoriaL     We  cannot  bHow  it  to  be  shifted 
about  like  a  castle  on  a  chessboard,  to  suit  the 
convenience  of  commentators:  and  we  make  this 
demand  on  the  authority  of  Josephus  himself   in 
the  very  passage  under  discussion,  whe   tells  us 
that  it  took  its  name  from  the  circiunstance  that  the 
triumphal  processions  had  allows  passed  through  it 
(&ir^  Tou  ititiwta0€u  8i'  ainijt  ocl   to^  dptd^wt 
rris  tpoariyopias   laf   ainSr   rrrvxin"')-      Now 
Livy,  in  his  account  of  the  triumph  of  the  consuls 
Valerius  and  Horatiua,  rehitee  that  they  assembled 
the  senate  in  the  Campus  Martiui  to  solicit  that 
honour;    bnt  when  the  senators  comphuned  that 
they  were  overawed  by  tbe  presence  of  the  military, 
the  consuls  called  the  senate  away  mto  the  Praia 
Flaminia,  to  the  spot  occupied  in  the  time  of  the 
historian  by  the  temple  of  Apollo.     ("  Consules  ex 
compusito  eodem  biduo  ad  urbem  accassere,  seua- 
tumque  in  Hartium  Campnm  eroeoMre.  Ubi  qnum 
de  rebus  a  se  gestis  agereut,  qnesti  primores  Patrum, 
senatum  inter  milites  dedita  opera  terroris  causa 
haberi.     Itaque  inde  Consules,  ne  criminationi  esset 
locum,  in  prata  Flaminia,  ubi  ntmc  aedes  Apollinis 
(jam  turn  ApoUinara  appelUbant)  oroooMre  se- 
natum," iii.  63.)     This  temple  was  situated  dose 
to  the  Portions  Octaviae  (Becker,  Homdb.  p.  605), 
and  therefore  considerably  nearer  the  city  than  the 
spot  indicated  either  by  Becker  or  Preller.     The 
consuls  therefore  mnst  have  already  passed  beyond 
the  Porta  Trinm[^alis  before  they  bc^an  to  solicit 
the  senate  for  leave  to  do  sol 

Becker,  however,  has  been  more  (srefnl,  and  has 
not  extended  the  jurisdiction  of  the  city  beyond  the 
walls  of  Servius,  at  this  part  of  the  Campus,  before 
the  time  of  the  emperor  Claudius.  Bat  what  re- 
sults from  his  view?  That  the  whole  aSur  of  the 
Porta  Triumphalis  was  mere  fiuce,  —  that  it  led 
nowhere,  ^  that  the  triimiphant  general,  when  he 
had  passed  through  it  by  permission  of  the  senate, 
was  as  much  outside  the  city  boundary  as  he  was 
before.  But  that  it  afforded  a  real  entrance  into 
the  town  clearly  appears  from  the  passage  in  Cicero's 
oratim  against  Piso  (c.  23) :  "  Cum  ego  Caelimon- 
tana  porta  introisse  dixissem,  sponsione  me,  ni 
Esquilina  introisset,  homo  propittssimus  laceisivit. 
Quasi  ven  id  ant  ego  scire  debueiim,  ant  vestrnm 
qnispiam  audierit,  aut  nd  rem  pertineat  qua  tn 
porta  introieris,  modo  ne  triumphal!;  quae  porta 
Macedonicis  semper  proconaulibus  ante  te  patnit." 
The  Porta  Triumphalis  being  here  put  on  a  leveUwitb 
the  Caelimontana  and  Esquilina,  the  natural  conclu- 
sion is  that,  like  tbem,  it  aSbrded  an  actual,  though 
notcustomary,  entrance  within  the  walls.  We  further 
learn  from  the  preceding  passage  that  this  same 
I'urta  Ti'iuinphnlis  hud  been  open  to  every  proconsul 
of  Macedonia  before  Piso,  including  of  course  L.  Aeiiii- 
lins  Paullns,  who  triumphed  over  Perseus  b.  c.  167 
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(Lit.  zIt.  39),  thus  «it«blUking  lh<  identity  of  the 

giiU  to  at  leant  that  period. 

Bat  to  return  to  Becker'a  expbination  of  the 
passage  d  Josephns.  Admitting  Plutarch's  accoont 
of  the  triumphs  }f  Paullus  and  Lucnllns,  namelj, 
tliat  the;  passed  through  the  Circus  Flaminins,  jti 
what  does  this  prove?  how  is  it  connected  with  the 
Porta  Triumphalis  f  Those  generals  may  hare 
marshalled  their  processiooa  in  the  Campiu  and 
p:issed  through  the  Circus  FUminins  in  their  waj 
tu  the  Porta  TrinmiAalis.  The  procession  would 
have  been  eiinally  visible  in  the  Circus  as  in  the 
streets  of  Rome,  just  as  the  Lord  Mayor's  show  may, 
or  might,  be  seen  at  Westminster  as  well  as  in  the 
city.  It  is  posaible  indeed  that  in  the  case  of  Yes  - 
pasian  there  was  no  proceasion  till  he  arrived  at  the 
gate;  but  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  tlie 
same  line  waa  always  precisely  observed.  In  truth 
we  may  perceive  a  di&rence  between  the  expressions 
of  Juseplios  and  those  of  Plutarch.  The  furtner 
snys  that  Vespasian  went  Sii  lif  ^tirpm  ;  whilst 
Plutarch  says,  of  Paullus,  that  the  peo]je  assembled 
iv  rots  liwiKots  dtitpoit,tKlpKoui  KoXovaWj 
of  Lnrullus,  that  he  adorned  rhr  tXanlrtwn  Iwni- 
Snoftor.  Here  the  circi  are  precisely  designated  as 
hiiipodromet ;  but  Joaephns  uses  the  general  term 
htiTpw,  which  may  include  theatre*  fi  all  kiiids. 
Now  we  will  sacgest  a  more  probable  route  than 
that  given  by  Becker,  according  to  which  the  pa- 
geant must  have  cruised  the  fumm  twic«.  After 
coming  out  at  the  farther  end  of  the  circus,  Ves- 
ptuian  turned  down  to  the  left,  between  the  Palatine 
and  Caelian,  the  modem  Via  di  S.  Grejfori).  This 
would  bring  him  out  opposite  his  own  magnificent 
amphitheatre,  the  Colosseum,  then  in  coarse  of  coo- 
■truction.  Even  if  it  had  not  risen  much  above  its 
foundations,  still  its  ample  area  by  means  of  scafiuld- 
ings,  would  have  accommodated  a  vast  number  of 
epectators;  and  as  to  Vespasian  personally,  it  would 
have  imparted  no  small  relish  to  his  triumph  to 
pass  thioagh  so  magnificent  a  work  of  his  own 
creation.  Hence  his  road  Uy  plain  and  direct  over 
the  Summa  Sacra  Via  to  the  forum  and  Capitol. 

Now,  taking  all  these  things  into  consideration, 
we  will  venture  to  suggest  a  very  slight  change  in 
the  text  of  Josephns,  a  change  not  so  great  as  some 
of  those  often  proposed  by  Becker  upon  much 
smaller  occasions,  and  which  will  release  na  from  a 
great  deal  of  perplexity.  The  alteration  is  that  of 
an  N  into  a  11,  a  very«light  one  in  the  uncial  cha- 
racter; and,  by  reading  iwfxipfi  for  Iwtxipfi,  we 
would  make  Vespasian  depart  from  the  Forticus 
Octaviae  towards  the  gate  which  had  always  been 
UAed  for  triumphs,  instead  of  retracing  his  steps 
towards  one  of  which  nobody  can  give  any  acoonnt. 
But  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  individual 
case  of  Ve.-pasiiiii,  still  we  hold  it  to  be  incontestable 
tliat  the  ancient  Porta  Triumphalis,  against  which 
the  sole  objection  seems  to  be  that  it  was  near  two 
other  gates,  is  to  be  sought  in  that  part  of  the 
Servian  wall  between  the  P.  Carmentalis  and  the 
P.  FInmentana.  The  objection  just  alluded  to  would 
indeed  have  some  force,  if  we  could  assume,  with 
Becker  {Bandb.  p.  154),  that  the  PorU  Triumphalis, 
jiut  like  an  ordinary  one,  lay  always  open  for  com- 
mon trufiic.  But  it  is  surprising  how  anybody  could 
cume  to  that  conclusion  after  trading  the  passages 
which  Becker  has  himself  cited  from  Suetonius, 
Tacitus,  and  Dion  Caasms,  or  that  in  Cicero's  ora- 
tion against  Piro  before  quoted.  The  first  of  these 
authoti  relates  that  after  the  death  of  Augustus 
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the  aenat«  rated,  or  propoaed  to  vote,  that,  a«  n 
extraordinary  mark  of  honour,  his  funeral  abonU 
pass  through  the  triumphal  gate,  preceded  by  the 
statue  of  Victory  which  stood  in  tiie  curia:  ^  Vt 
censuerint  quidam  ftmus  trinmphali  porta  duceodum, 
praecedente  Victoria,  quae  est  in  Curia"  {Aug. 
100;  cf.  Tac.  Aim.  i.  8);  and  Dion  says  (hi.  42) 
that  this  waa  actually  done,  and  the  body  boned 
in  the  Campus  Martius.  Now  if  the  Porta  Triein- 
phalis  had  been  an  ordinary  gate  and  oommoa 
thoroughfare,  what  honour  would  Uiere  have  bees 
in  passing  through  it?  or  how  should  the  spectator 
have  discovered  that  any  distinction  hal  been  con- 
fierred?  Wherefore  Preller  (Regiotmi,  p.  240)  has 
rightly  oome  to  the  oondnaioniWiat  it  was  usually 
kept  shut. 

Between  the  Capitoline  and  the  Aventine,  along 
the  banks  of  the  river,  the  wall,  as  we  have  shown, 
was  discontinued,  but  it  was  recommenced  at  the 
spot  where  the  latter  bill  approaches  the  Tiber. 
This  may  be  shown  from  the  well-ascertained  po- 
sition of  the  Porta  Tkiobmina,  which,  as  we  leant 
from  a  puaage  in  Frontinns,  Uy  just  under  the  Clivns 
Publicios,  at  the  nortbeminfet  point  of  the  hill  ("  in- 
cipit  distribni  Appia  (aqua)  imo  Pnblicio  Clivo  ad 
Portam  Trigemiiuun,"  Aq.  3);  and  the  Clivus  Pub- 
liciiu,  as  we  know  from  a  passage  in  Livy  respecting 
the  procession  of  the  virgins  before  alluded  to,  formed 
the  ascent  to  the  Aventine  fiom  the  Forum  Boarium 
("  inde  vioo  Tnsco  Vehtbroque  per  Boarinm  forum  in 
clivum  Publicium  atqne  aedem  Junonis  Reginas 
perrectum,"  xxvii.  37).  There  are  scone  difficulties 
connected  with  the  question  of  this  gate,  from  its 
being  mentioned  in  conjunction  with  the  Pona  Snb- 
liciiu ;  but  there  will  be  occasion  to  discuss  the 
sitiution  of  that  bridge  in  a  separate  section ;  and 
we  shall  only  remark  here  that  the  namtives  alluded 
to  seem  to  show  that  it  was  at  no  great  distance 
from  the  gate.  It  ia  probable  that  the  latter 
derived  its  name  from  its  having  three  Jani  or  arch- 
ways. 

A  little  beyond  the  Porta  Trigemina  most  tiq»- 
graphers  have  placed  a  Porta  Navaud,  which  ii 
mentioned  only  once,  namely,  by  P.  Diaconus  in  the 
following  passage  :  "  Navalia  Porta  a  vicinia  Ka- 
valium  dicta"  (p.  179,  Milll.),  where  we  are  tjd 
that  it  derived  its  name  from  the  vicinity  of  the 
government  dockyards.  It  has  been  assumed  that 
these  docks  lay  to  the  S.  of  the  Aventine,  in  tlie 
plain  where  Monte  Tataecio  stands:  but  Baker 
has  the  merit  of  having  shown,  as  will  appear  in  its 
proper  place,  that  they  were  in  the  Campos  Martins. 
There  was,  however,  a  kind  of  emporium  or  mer- 
chant dock,  between  the  Aventine  and  Tiber,  and, 
as  this  must  have  occasioned  considerable  traffic,  it 
is  probable  that  there  was  a  gate  leading  to  it  some- 
where on  the  W.  side  of  the  hill,  periiaps  near  the 
Prioralo,  where  there  seem*  to  have  been  an  ascent, 
but  whether  it  was  called  Porta  Navalis  it  is  im- 
possible to  say.  The  writer  of  this  article  is  informed 
by  a  gentleman  well  acquainted  with  the  subject, 
that  traces  of  the  Servian  wall  have  veiy  recently 
been  discovered  at  the  NW.  side  of  the  Aventine, 
below  S.  Sabiaa  and  &  Altuio. 

The  line  of  wall  from  this  pomt  to  the  Caelian 
hill  cannot  be  determined  with  any  certainty. 
Round  the  Aventine  itself  it  donbtless  followed  the 
configuration  of  the  hill;  but  its  course  from  the  S. 
point  of  the  Aventine  has  been  variously  laid  down. 
Hence  the  question  arises  whether  it  included  the 
nameless  height  on  which  the  ehurcbec  ul  S.  Sabina 
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and  S.  Saha  now  stand.  It  seems  probable  that  it 
mnst,  at  all  eventa,  have  inclnded  a  coniudenible 
portion  of  it,  since,  had  it  proceeded  aloo^  the 
▼alley,  it  would  have  been  commanded  by  the  hill; 
and  indeed  the  most  natoral  snppoeition  is  that  it 
enclosed  the  whole,  since  the  more  extended  line  it 
would  thns  have  deMribed  affords  mom  for  the 
several  gates  which  we  find  mentioned  between  the 
Porta  Trigeraina  and  the  Porta  Capena  near  the 
fiwt  of  the  Caelian. 

Among  these  we  most,  perhaps,  ssstmw  a  Porta 
MiMociA  or  HoiuTiA,  which  is  twice  mentioned  by 
Pbulos  (pp.  122,  147),  and  whose  name,  he  says, 
waa  derived  from  an  ara  or  sacellom  of  Hinucius, 
whom  the  Bnmana  held  to  be  a  god.  We  hear 
Duwtiere  elM  of  such  a  Boman  deity;  bnt  we  learn 
from  Pliny  (xviii.  4)  that  a  certain  tribune  of  the 
people,  named  Minntius  Augoriiius,  had  a  statue 
erected  to  bim,  by  public  subscription,  beyond  the 
Porta  Trigemina,  for  having  reduced  the  price  of 
onrn.  This  occurred  at  an  early  period,  since  the 
ssoM  stoiy  is  luuTsted  by  Livy  (iv.  13—16) 
B.  o.  436,  with  the  additional  infwmation  that  it 
was  Minntins  who  procured  the  condemnation  of 
the  great  com  monopoliser,  Maslins,  and  that  the 
statue  alluded  to  was  ^  gilt  bull.  It  is  puSKible 
therefore  that  the  gate  may  have  been  named  after 
him ;  and  that  from  the  extraordinary  honours  paid 
to  him,  he  may  have  oome  in  process  of  time  to  be 
vulgarly  mistaken  for  a  deity.  If  there  is  any  truth 
in  tbb  view,  the  gate  may  bs  pkced  somewhers  on 
the  &  aids  of  the  Aventine. 

In  the  mutilated  fragment  which  we  posteaa  of 
Varro's  description  of  the  Roman  gates  (LX.  v.  J 
163,  Mail.)  he  closes  it  by  mentioning  three,  which 
it  is  impossible  to  place  anywhere  except  in  the  line 
af  wall  between  tlie  Aventine  and  Caelian.  He  bad 
been  speaking  of  a  place  inhabited  by  Ennios,  who 
Hved  on  the  Aventine  (Hieron.  Cknm.  134,  vol.  i. 
pt  369,  Bone),  and  then  mentions  consecutively  a 
PoKTA  Nabvia.  Porta  Baudusccla,  and  Pubta 
Latbrxai.18.  He  mnst  therefore  be  enamerating 
the  Rata  in  the  order  from  W.  to  £.,  since  it  would  be 
impuisible  to  find  room  for  three  more  gates,  besides 
those  already  mentioned,  on  the  Aventine.  The  P. 
Kaevia,  therefore,  probably  lay  in  the  valley  between 
that  hill  and  the  adjoining  height  to  the  E.  It 
eonld  not  have  been  situated  on  the  Aventine  itself, 
since  the  BastM  CapitoHna,  mentions  iu  the  12th 
Begio^  or  Piscina  Publica,  a  vicns  Porta  Naevia,  ss 
wdl  ss  another  of  Porta  Baudnacnlaaa.  But  the 
exact  position  of  the  latter  gate,  as  well  as  of  the 
Porta  I.avemalis,  it  is  impassible  to  determine  fur- 
ther than  tliat  they  lay  in  the  line  of  wall  between 
the  Aventine  and  Caelian. 

After  so  much  uncertainty  it  is  refreshing  to 
arrive  at  hut  at  a  gate  whose  site  may  be  accurately 
fixed.  Th«  Porta  Capbha  by  at  the  foot  of  the 
Caelian  hill,  at  a  siiort  distance  W.  id  the  spot 
where  the  Via  Latina  diverged  from  the  Via  Ap{»a. 
The  latter  road  issued  irom  the  P.  Capena,  and 
the  discovery  of  the  first  milestone  upon  it,  in  a 
vineyard  a  short  diatsnca  outside  of  the  modem 
Itprta  di  S.  Stbtutiemo,  has  enabled  the  topographer 
■ecnralely  to  detemune  its  site  to  be  at  a  spot  now 
marked  by  a  post  with  the  letters  p.  a,  300  yards 
beyond  tJw  Via  S.  Gregorio,  and  1480  within  the 
modem  gate.  That  it  was  seated  in  the  valley, 
appears  fiom  the  lact  that  the  Bivna  Herculanaus, 
nobably  a  branch  of  tlie  Aqua  Marcia,  passed  over 
t%;  which   we  are  expressly  told,  Uy  too  low  to 
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snpply  the  Caelian  hill.  (Front,  A^  18.)  Ueucf 
Juvenal  (iii.  11): — 

"  Snbstitit  ad  veteres  arens  msdidamque  Cspenam,* 

where  we  team  from  the  Scholia  that  the  gate, 
which  in  later  times  must  have  lain  a  good  way 
within  the  town,  was  called  "  Arcus  Stillans."  So 
Martial  (iii.  47>.'— 

"  Capena  grandi  porta  ^ua  pluit  gntta.* 
A  little  way  beyond  this  gate,  on  the  Via  Appia, 
between  its  point  of  separation  from  the  Via  Latina 
and  the  P.  S.  Sebuttiaao,  there  still  exists  one  of  tlie 
most  interesting  of  the  Boniao  monuments  —  the 
tomb  of  the  Si  ipios,  the  site  of  which  is  marked  by 
a  solitary  cypress. 

From  the  Porta  Capena  the  wall  must  have 
ascended  the  Caelian  hill,  and  skirted  its  southern 
side;  but  the  exact  line  which  it  described  in  its 
progrees  towards  the  sgger  can  only  be  conjectured. 
Becker  (_Bandb.  p.  1 67).  following  Piale  and  Bunsrn, 
draws  the  line  near  the  Oipedale  <U  S.  Giovatmi, 
thns  excluding  that  part  of  the  hill  on  whidi  tlie 
Lateian  b  sitnated,  although,  as  Canioa  observes 
{IfidkoMume,  p.  SS),  thu  u  the  highest  part  of  the 
hill.  There  was  perhaps  a  gate  at  the  bottom  of  tlie 
present  Piaaa  di  Aamcdla,  but  we  do  not  know  its 
name ;  and  the  next  gate  respecting  which  there  b 
any  certainty  is  the  Pubta  Caeuhontaka.  Bunsen 
{Baekr.  i.  p.  638)  and  Bocker,  in  conformity  with 
tlieir  line  <MF  wall,  pboe  it  by  the  hospital  of  & 
Giovmfd,  now  approached  by  the  Via  &  S.  QuaOro 
Connati,  the  ancient  street  called  Caput  Africae. 
The  Porta  QuEBQUBTULANA,  if  it  was  really  a  dis- 
tinct gate  and  not  another  name  for  the  Caelimoniana, 
must  have  stood  a  Utile  to  the  M.  of  the  Utter,  near 
the  church  of  &  S.  Pietro  s  Maredtiao,  in  the 
valley  which  sepontes  the  Caelian  from  the  Esqni- 
line.  Thb  gate,  which  was  also  called  Querque- 
tnlaria,  is  several  times  mentioned,  bnt  wiihiiut  any 
mora  exact  dellniUon.  (Plin.  xvi.  IS;  Festus,  p. 
261.)  The  Caelian  hill  itself,  as  we  have  before 
remarked,  wss  anciently  called  Querqnetnhuins. 
From  thu  point  the  wall  must  have  run  northwaids 
in  a  tolerably  direct  line  till  it  joined  the  eouthem  ex- 
tremity of  the  agger,  where  the  Porta  EsQmUHA 
was  situated,  between  which  and  the  Qnerquetulana 
then  does  not  appear  to  have  been  any  other  gate. 
The  Esquilina,  like  the  others  on  the  agger,  b 
among  the  most  certam  of  the  Roman  gates.  We 
learn  from  Strabo  (v.  p.  237)  that  the  Via  Labicana 
proceeded  from  it;  whilst  at  a  little  distance  the 
Praenestina  branched  off  from  the  Labicana.  It 
must  theref(»e  have  lain  near  the  church  of  S.  Yiio 
and  the  still  existing  arch  of  GalUenns;  but  its 
exact  site  b  connected  with  the  question  respecting 
the  gates  in  the  Aurelian  wall  which  corresponded 
with  it,  and  cannot  therefore  at  present  be  deter- 
mined. The  site  of  the  Porta  Colluta,  the  point 
irom  which  we  started,  b  determined  by  the  fact 
mentioned  by  Strabo  {lb.  p.  228)  that  both  the  Vb 
Solaria  and  Via  Nomentana  started  from  it;  and  it 
must  consequently  have  stood  near  the  northern 
comer  of  the  batlis  of  Diocletian  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  present  Via  del  Macao.  We  learn 
from  Paulus  Oiaconus  (p.  10)  that  this  gate  wss 
also  called  Agonensis  and  Quirinalis.  Agonus,  as 
we  have  said,  was  the  ancient  name  of  the  Qnirinal 

hia 

The  Porta  CoUina,  then,  and  the  Porta  Esqnilina 
were  seated  at  the  nortliem  and  southern  extreniitiei 
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of  th«  agger.  But  besides  theise,  Strabo  (/}.  p.  S34) 
mentions  another  lying  between  them,  the  Pobta 
VIUINAUS ;  which  is  also  recorded  hj  Festus  (p.376) 
and  by  Frontinus  (^1;.  19).  It  must  hare  lain 
behind  the  SE.  angle  uf  the  baths  of  Diocletian,  where 
an  ancient  road  leads  to  the  rampart,  which,  if  pro- 
longed, would  ran  to  the  Posta  Clausa  of  the 
walla  of  Aarelian,  jost  under  the  southern  side  of  the 
Castra  Pi-aetoria.  It  is  clear  from  the  words  of 
Strabo,  in  the  passage  jnst  cited  (ftri  luaf  Si  t^ 
^tifmrt  rpirTj  iarl  viXri  iiiiwfus  r^  Ovtfwa^Up 
A^0y),  that  there  were  onlj  three  gates  in  the 
agger,  though  some  topographers  have  contrived  to 
find  room  for  two  or  three  more  in  this  short  space, 
the  whole  length  of  the  agger  being  bat  6  or  7  stadia 
(Strab.  L  e.;  Dionys.  ix.  68),  or  about  |  of «  mile. 
Its  breadth  was  50  feet,  and  below  it  laj  a  ditch 
too  feet  broad  and  30  feet  deep.  Bemains  of  this 
immense  work  are  still  visible  sear  the  baths  of 
Diocletian  and  in  the  grounds  of  the  Villa  Negroni, 
especially  at  the  spot  where  the  statue  of  fioiua  now 
stands. 

Surveg  wider  Vetparian  and  Circumference  of  the 
City. — In  the  preceding  account  of  the  gates  in  the 
Servian  wall  we  have  enumerated  twenty,  including 
the  Porta  Triumphalis.  Some  topographers  have 
adopted  a  still  greater  number.  When  we  consider 
that  there  were  only  nine  or  ten  main  roads  leading 
out  of  ancient  Rome,  and  that  seven  of  these  issaed 
from  the  three  gates  Capena,  Esquiiina,  and  Collins 
alone,  it  follows  that  five  or  six  gates  would  have 
sufficed  for  the  miun  entrances,  and  that  the  re- 
mainder must  have  been  unimportant  ones,  destined 
only  to  afibrd  tlie  means  of  convenient  communication 
with  the  sarroonding  country.  Of  those  enumerated 
only  the  Collina,  Viniinalis,  Esqnilina,  Caelimontana, 
Capena,  Trigemina,  Carmentalis,  and  Satumena 
seem  to  have  been  of  any  great  importance.  Never- 
theless it  appears  from  a  passage  in  Pliny  (iii.  9) 
that  in  his  time  there  must  have  been  a  great 
number  of  smaller  ones,  the  origin  and  use  of  which 
we  bhall  endeavour  to  account  for  presently.  As  the 
passage,  though  unfortunately  somewhat  obscure,  is 
of  considerable  importance  in  Soman  topography,  we 
shall  here  quote  it  at  length  :  "  Urbem  tree  portss 
babentem  Bomnlos  reliquit,  ant  (ut  {dniimas  tra- 
dentibus  credamns)  quatuor.  Mnenia  ejus  ccllegere 
apibittt  Imperatoribus  Censoribnsqne  Vesiasianis 
anno  conditae  Dcccxxvii.  puss.  xiiiM.cc.  Cum- 
plexa  montes  septem,  ipsa  dividitur  in  regiones 
quatnordecim,  compita  Larium  CCLXV.  Ejusdem 
Hpatium,  mensura  corrente  a  milliario  in  capita 
Romani  fori  statute,  ad  singulas  purtas,  quae  sunt 
hudie  numero  txiginta  septem,  ita  ut  dnodecim 
semel  numerentur,  prsetereanturque  (x  veteribns 
septem,  quae  esse  dcsierunt,  efficit  possuum  per 
directum  xxxm.i>cclxt.  Ad  eztrema  vero  tec- 
tonun  cnm  castris  Praetoriis  ab  eodem  milliario  per 
vices  omnium  viarum  mensura  coUigit  paulo  amplius 
septuaginta  millia  passnnm."  Now  there  seems  to 
be  no  reason  for  doubting  the  correctness  of  this 
account.  Pliny  could  have  had  no  reason  for  exag- 
genttion,  against  which,  in  the  account  of  the  Ro- 
mulean  gates,  he  oarefnlly  guards  himself.  Again, 
he  seems  to  have  taken  tite  substance  of  it  from  the 
ofiicial  report  of  a  regular  survey  made  in  his  own 
time  and  in  the  reign  of  Vespasiun.  The  only  room 
for  suspicion  therefore  seems  to  be  that  his  text  may 
have  been  corrupted,  and  that  instead  of  thirty-seven 
as  the  number  of  the  gates  we  should  inseit  some 
smaller  one.    But  an  ezauunatioB  of  his  figures  does 
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not  tend  to  show  that  they  are  inconect  The 
survey  seems  to  have  been  made  with  a  view  to  the 
three  following  objects  :  I.  To  ascertain  the  actual 
circumference  of  the  city,  including  all  the  suborfas 
which  had  spread  beyond  the  walls  of  Servios.  It 
is  well  known  that  moenia  signifies  the  buildings  of 
a  rity  as  well  as  the  walls  ("  muro  moenia  ampleins 
est,"  Flor.  i.  4,  &c.),  and  therefore  this  plirase,  which 
has  sometimes  caused  embamsiiment,  need  not  de- 
tain us.  Now  the  result  of  this  first  measnrtment 
gave  13,200  posntf,  or  13^  Roman  miles — a  number 
to  which  there  is  nothing  to  object,  as  it  very  well 
agrees  with  the  circumference  of  the  subsequent 
Aarelian  walls.  2.  The  second  object  seems  to  hate 
been  to  ascertain  the  actual  measure  of  the  Hue  ot 
street  within  the  old  Servian  walls.  The  utility  of 
this  proceeding  we  do  not  immediately  recogniie. 
It  may  have  been  adopted  out  of  mere  curiosity;  or 
more  probably  it  may  have  been  connected  with 
questions  respecting  certain  privileges,  or  ceftaia 
taxes,  which  varied  according  as  a  house  was  fili- 
ated within  or  without  the  walls.  Now  the  sum  uf 
the  measurements  of  all  these  streets,  when  put 
together  as  if  they  bad  formed  a  straight  line  ("per 
directum"),  amotmted  to  30,765 jMutiu, or .10  Biaiaa 
miles  and  about  }.  Such  we  take  to  be  the 
meaning  of  "per  directum;"  though  some  crilia 
hold  it  to  mean  that  the  distance  frnn  the  milliarium 
to  these  gates  was  measured  in  a  straight  line,  ai 
the  crow  flies,  without  taking  into  the  cakulatkai 
the  windings  of  the  streets.  But  in  that  case  it 
would  surely  have  been  put  earlier  in  the  sentence 
— "  mensura  currenle  per  directum  ad  singulu 
portas."  This,  however,  would  have  been  of  Utile 
consequence  except  for  the  distinction  drawn  by 
Becker  {Handb.  p.  185,  note  279),  who  thinks  that 
the  measurement  proceeds  on  two  different  prin- 
ciples, namely  per  directum,  or  as  the  cniw  files, 
from  the  milliarium  to  the  Servian  gates,  and,  <s>  the 
contrary,  by  all  the  windings  of  the  streets  from  the 
same  spot  to  the  fiirthest  buildings  outside  the  walls. 
Such  a  method,  as  he  observes,  would  affiad  ■» 
true  ground  d  comparison,  and  tlierefore  we  csa 
hardly  think  that  it  was  adopted,  or  tliat  such  was 
Phny's  meaning.  Becker  was  led  to  this  cmchuiiai 
becsose  he  thought  tliat "  per  vioos  cranium  THUiim* 
stands  contrasted  » itli  "  per  directum ;  **  but  this 
contrast  does  not  seem  necessarily  to  fullow.  By 
viae  here  Pliny  seems  to  mean  all  the  tvads  leading 
out  of  the  tliirty-seven  gates;  and  by  "  ad  extrona 
tectorum  per  vicos  omnium  viarum"  is  signified 
merely  that  the  measure  was  further  extended  to  the 
end  of  the  streets  which  lined  the  cranmeocementsef 
these  roads.  Such  appears  to  us  to  be  the  meaning  of 
this  certainly  somewhat  obscure  passage^  Pliny's  ac- 
count may  be  checked,  ruaghly  indeed,  but  stiU  with 
a  sufficient  approach  to  accuracy  to  guarantee  the 
camctneas  of  his  text.  If  a  dreumfiereooe  of  1^ 
miles  yielded  70  miles  of  street,  and  if  then  were 
30  miles  of  street  within  Uie  Servian  walls,  then  the 
drcumferenoe  of  the  bitter  would  be  to  the  fixmer 
aa  3  to  7.  and  would  measure  rathCT  more  than 
5]miles.  NowthisagrcesprettywellwiththeacooaBtt 
whichwehaveof  the  six  of  the  Servian  city.  Becker, 
following  the  account  of  Thucydides  (n.  13),  bat 
without  allowing  for  that  part  of  the  walb  irf 
Athens  described  as  ungaarded,  with  the  wbuls 
circuit  of  which  walls  IMonynus  (iv.  13,  and  ix. 
68)  compares  those  of  ancient  Borne,  sets  the  Ist- 
btter  down  at  43  stadU,  or  5|  miles.  On  Nolhli 
great    pUn  of  Rome  they  an  giveit  at  a  mea- 
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mrament  eqnal  to  10^30  EnglUh  yards  (Bnrgen, 
Tofogn^y  aud  AntijuUiei  of  Rome,  Tul.  L  p. 
458),  which  agrees  as  nearly  as  posrible  with 
(be  Diunber  above  given  of  5|  miles.  Nibby,  who 
made  a  laborious  bat  pertiaps  not  very  accnrste 
attempt  to  ascertain  the  point  by  walking  round  the 
presonned  line  of  the  ancient  walls,  arrired  at  a  con- 
siderably larger  result,  or  nearly  8  miles.  {Mwra,  ^. 
p.  90.) 

Fatt  and  doubtful  Gaits,  ^int  onr  present 
business  is  with  the  gates  of  the  Servian  town; 
and  it  would  really  appear  that  in  the  time  of 
Vespasian  there  were  no  fewer  than  thirty-seven 
outlets  £com  the  ancient  walls.  The  seven  old 
gates  to  which  Pliny  alludes  as  having  ceased  to 
exist,  may  possibly  have  inchided  those  of  the  old 
Bomulean  city  and  also  some  in  the  Servian  walls, 
whith  had  been  closed.  In  order  to  acootmt  for  the 
large  number  record^  by  Pliny,  we  must  figure  to 
ourselves  what  would  be  the  natural  progress  of  a 
city  snrTX>aaded  with  a  strong  wall  like  that  of 
Servius,  whose  population  was  b^inning  to  outgrow 
the  accommodation  afforded  within  it.  At  first 
perhaps  houses  would  be  built  at  the  sides  of  the 
nads  issuing  from  the  miun  gates;  but,  as  at  Bome 
these  sites  were  olUn  appropriated  for  sepulchres, 
the  accommodation  thus  affiwded  would  be  limited. 
In  process  of  time,  the  n»e  of  the  wall  becoming 
every  day  mora  obsolete,  freeh  gates  woold  be 
pierced,  corresponding  with  the  line  of  streets  inside, 
which  wonld  be  continued  by  a  l!ne  of  road  outside, 
«n  which  houses  would  be  erected.  Gradually  the 
walls  themselves  began  to  disappear;  bat  the  open- 
ings that  had  been  pierced  wei-e  still  recorded,  as 
marking,  for  fiscal  or  other  pnrpoees,  the  boundary  of 
the  dty  wards.  Hence,  though  Augustus  had  divided 
the  dty  and  suburbs  into  fourteen  new  Regions, 
we  find  tlie  ancient  boundary  marked  by  these 
gates  still  recorded  and  measured  in  the  time  of 
Vespasian  ;  and  indeed  it  seems  to  have  been  kept 
up  for  a  long  while  afterwards,  since  we  find  the 
same  number  of  thirty-seren  gates  recorded  both  in 
the  Notitia  and  Curiotam. 

Hence  we  wonld  not  tamper  with  the  text  of 
PEny,  aa  Nibby  has  done  with  very  unfortunate 
success  (J/hto,  ^  p  213,  seq) — a  remedy  that 
should  never  be  resorted  to  except  in  cases  of  the  last 
necessity.  Pliny's  statement  may  be  r^arded  as 
wholly  without  influence  with  respect  to  the  origmal 
Servian  gates,  the  ntunber  of  which  we  should  rather 
be  inclined  to  reduce  than  to  increase.  We  find, 
mdeed,  more  names  mentioned  than  those  enu- 
nxratad,  bat  some  of  them  were  ancient  or  obeolete 
Dames;  and,  again,  we  most  remember  that  "  porta" 
kes  not  always  signify  a  city  gate.  Of  the  former 
kind  was  the  Porta  Aoohensu,  which,  as  we  learn 
from  Panlns  Diaconus  (p.  10),  was  another  appelte- 
tico  for  the  Porta  CoUina.  The  same  author  (p.  S55) 
also  mentions  a  Pobta  Qvirihau8  as  a  substantive 
gate;  though  possibly,  like  Agonensis,  it  was  only  a 
duplicate  name  for  one  of  the  gates  on  the  Qoirinal. 
The  term  "porta"  was  applied  to  any  arched 
thoroughfare,  and  sometimes  perhaps  to  the  arch  of 
an  aqaednct  when  it  spanned  a  street  in  the  line  of 
wall;  in  which  case  it  was  built  in  a  superior 
manner,  and  bad  usually  an  inscription.  Among 
mtemal  thoroughfares  called  "  porlae "  were  the 
Stescoraria  on  the  Clivus  Capitolinus,  the  LiBin- 
ransis  in  the  amphitheatre,  the  FmniSTEiXA,  men- 
tioned by  Ovid  (Fait  vi.  569)  as  that  by  which 
Foitnna  visited  Mmna,  &&   The  list  of  these  formed 
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the  entrance  to  Kama's  regis,  as  we  learn  irom 
Plutarch  (<fc  FarU  Rom.  10).  Among  the  arches 
of  aquedacts  to  which  the  name  of  gate  was  applied, 
may  perhaps  be  ranked  that  alluded  to  by  Martial 
(iv.  18):  — 

"  Qaa  vidua  plait  Vipsanis  porta  eolumnis,"  && 

Kespecting  the  gates  called  Febi»ti»a  and  Piacu- 
ijiRxs  we  have  before  ofiered  a  conjecture.  [See  p. 
728.]  The  Porta  Mktia  rests  solely  on  a  false  read- 
ing of  Plautus.  (Cos.  n.  6. 3,  Puad.  i.  3. 97.)  On 
the  other  hand,  a  PoirrA  Catioaria  seems  to  have 
really  existed,  which  is  mentioned  by  Paolus  Dia- 
conus (p.  45;  cf.  Festus,  p.  885)  in  oonnecdnn 
with  certain  sacrifices  of  red-colomed  dogs.  This 
must  be  the  sacrifice  alluded  to  by  Ovid  {FaiL 
iv.  905),  in  which  the  entrails  of  a  dog  were 
oSered  by  the  flamen  in  the  Lucns  Bobiginis.  It 
is  also  mentioned  in  the  Fatti  Prameilmi,  vii. 
Kal.  Mai,  which  date  agrees  with  Ovid's:  "Fe- 
riae  Bobigo  Via  Claudia,  ad  miliarium  v.,  ne  ro- 
bigo  fmmentis  noceat"  But  this  is  at  variance 
fimt,  with  Ovid,  who  was  returning  to  Bome  by  the 
Via  Nomentana,  not  the  Via  Claudia,  and,  secondly, 
with  itself,  since  the  Via  Claudia  did  not  branch  off 
firom  the  Via  Flaminia  till  the  10th  milentone,  and, 
consequently,  no  sacrifice  could  be  performed  on  it 
at  a  distance  of  5  miles  from  Bome.  However  this 
discrepancy  is  to  be  reconciled,  it  can  hanlly  be 
supposed  that  one  of  the  Bomau  gates  derived  its 
name  from  a  trifling  rustic  sacrifice ;  unless,  indeed, 
it  was  a  duplicate  one,  used  chiefly  with  reference 
to  sacerdotal  customs,  as  seems  to  have  been  some- 
tinnes  the  case,  and  in  the  present  instance  to  denote 
the  gate  leading  to  the  spot  where  the  annual  rite 
was  performed.  Paulus  Diaconus  also  mentions  (pi 
37)  a  Porta  Coixatima,  which  he  affirms  to  have 
been  so  called  after  the  city  of  CoUatia,  near  Bome. 
But  when  we  reflect  that  both  the  Via  Tiburtina 
and  the  Via  Praenestina  issued  from  the  Porta 
F.sqoilina,  and  that  a  road  to  Collatia  must  have 
run  between  them,  the  impossibility  of  a  eubstantira 
Porta  Collatina  is  at  once  apparent,  TheDiroDECiM 
PoRTAB  are  pkced  by  Bnnsen  (Buekr.  i.  p.  633)  ia 
the  wall  of  the  Circus  Maximns;  but  as  it  appears 
from  Pliny  (I  c)  that  they  stood  on  the  ancient 
Une  of  wall,  and  as  we  have  shown  that  this  did  not 
make  part  of  the  wall  of  the  drcus,  this  could  not 
have  been  their  situation.  We  do  not  see  the  force 
of  Piale's  celebrated  discovery  that  the  Dnodedm 
Portae  must  have  been  a  place  at  Bome,  because 
Julius  Obsequens  says  that  a  mule  brought  forth 
there;  which  it  might  very  well  have  done  at  one 
of  the  gates.  Becker's  opinion  (Hmdb.  p  180) 
that  it  was  an  arch,  or  arches,  of  the  Aqua  Appia 
seems  as  unfounded  as  that  of  Bnnsen  (vide  Preller, 
Regimen,  p.  193).  It  is  mentioned  by  the  Ifolilia 
in  the  11th  Begio,  and  therefore  probably  stood 
somewhere  near  the  Aventine  ;  but  its  exact  site 
cannot  be  determined.  It  seems  probable,  as  Preller 
remarks,  that  it  may  have  derived  its  name  from 
being  a  complex  of  twelve  arched  thoroughfares  like 
the  'KmdTn\or  of  the  Pekugicon  at  Athens. 

Trantiiberme  IFaJ/.  —  Aucus  Marcins,  as  we 
have  related,  fortified  the  jAiticui-im,  or  hill  or 
the  right  bank  of  the  Til>er  commanding  th 
city.  Some  have  concluded  from  Livy  (i.  33: 
"  Jsniculnm  quoque  adjectnm,  non  inopia  locorum, 
sed  ne  quando  ea  arx  hostium  esset.  Id  Don  muro 
solum,  sed  etiam  ob  commoditatem  itineria  ponte 
Sublido  turn  primum  in  Tiberi  facto  coiy'ungi  orbi 
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placuit "),  timt  a  vail  wan  Irailt  frain  th«  f>ir<rea« 
on  the  top  of  the  bill  down  to  the  rirer,  bnt  the 
ocirotnictioD  of  eoijtmgi  in  this  paasage  nwj  be  a 
aeaema.  It  seems  stmnge  that  Ancus  should  hare 
built  a  wall  on  the  right  tank  of  the  Tiber  vhen  there 
was  ret  none  on  the  {^  bank ;  and  it  is  remarkable 
tliat  Dionfsins  (iii.  4S),  in  deecribing  the  forti6catian 
of  the  Janioulom,  makes  iio  mention  of  a  wall,  nor  do 
we  hear  of  any  gates  on  this  side  except  that  tt  the 
{iartress  itself.  The  existence  of  a  wall,  moreoyer, 
seems  hardl;  consistent  with  the  accounts  which  we 
have  alreadj  giren  from  the  same  anthor  of  the  de- 
fenceless state  of  the  dtj  on  that  side,  Niebubr 
(Silt  i.  p.  396)  rejected  the  notion  of  a  wall,  as 
ntterlr  emmeotis,  bnt  onfortonatel;  neglected  to 
giro  the  proofii  \>j  which  he  had  arriTed  at  this  ccm- 
closion.  The  passage  from  Appian  (KAaMiov  V 
'Amrior  xi^'afX"  Tfix<>^^<><te<'>^<>  T^r  'P<i/ii)t 
r^  X6pa¥  rbr  ntAou^fvav  liyovitKii*  ti  wore  wo- 
9imti  i^*  iavTov  rift  fitpywCas  iuvfurliaas  i 
Mdpiot,  it  tV  vd^iv  irriKSn,  iinumxMfnit  airf 
niKris,  B.  C.  i.  68)  which  Becker  (p.  182,  note) 
seems  to  regard  as  decisive  prores  little  or  nothing 
fur  the  earlier  periods  of  the  city  ;  and,  eren  had 
there  been  a  wall,  the  passing  it  woold  not  hare 
sdurded  an  entnmce  into  the  city,  properl;  so  called. 

II.  Waiu  aud  Oatbs  or  Aubbuam  ako 
HoHOBiua 

In  the  repairs  of  the  wall  by  Honorios  all  the 
gates  of  Anrelian  Tsnished;  hence  it  is  impassible  to 
say  with  conBdeoce  that  any  part  of  Anrelian's  wall 
leinains:  and  we  mnst  cooler  it  as  repceaentcd  by 
that  of  Honorina.  Procopins  (A  G.  iiL  S4)  asserts 
that  Totila  destroyed  all  the  gates;  bnt  this  is  dis- 
prured  by  the  inscriptions  sdll  existing  orer  the 
Porta  S.  Lorttao ,  as  well  as  over  the  closed  arch  of 
the  Porta  Uaggion ;  and  till  tlie  time  of  Pope  Urban 
VIII.  the  same  inscription  might  be  read  over  the 
Ostiensis  (f*.  S.  Pooh)  and  the  ancient  Portnensis. 
Itcan  hardly  be  imagined  that  these  inscriptions  shonM 
hare  been  preserved  orer  restored  gatee.  The  only  no- 
tice respecting  any  of  the  gates  of  Anrelian  on  which 
we  can  conBdently  rely  is  the  account  given  by  Am- 
mianus  Harcellinns  (xrii.  4.  §  14)  of  the  carrying  of 
the  Egyptian  obelisk,  which  Constantius  IL erected  in 
the  Circus  Maximns,throngh  the  Porta  OsriEiigu. 
It  may  be  asstuned,  however,  that  their  situation 
was  not  altered  in  the  new  works  of  Honorius.  By 
fa  the  greater  part  of  these  gates  exist  at  the  pre- 
sent day,  though  some  of  them  are  now  walled  op, 
and  in  most  casee  the  ancient  name  has  been  changed 
for  a  modem  one.  Hence  the  problem  is  not  so 
much  to  discover  the  sites  of  the  ancient  gates  as 
the  ancient  names  of  those  still  existing;  and  tliese 
do  not  admit  of  moch  dsnbt,  with  the  exception  of 
the  gates  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  city. 

Pi-ocopius,  the  principal  anthurity  i-especting  the 
gates  in  the  Anrelian  (or  Uoonun)  wail,  enume- 
rates 14  principal  cues,  or  wikai,  and  mentions 
some  smaller  ones  by  the  name  of  wuXiSt  t  (A  G. 
i.  19).  The  distinction,  however,  between  these 
two  appellations  is  not  very  clear.  To  judge  from 
their  present  appearance,  it  was  net  determined  by 
the  size  of  the  gates;  and  we  find  the  Pinciana  in- 
di&rently  called  wvXtt  and  rJAt).  (Urlichs,  Ctau. 
Mu$.  vol.  iiL  p.  1 96.)  The  conjecture  of  Nibby  (if  M-o, 
^v.  p.  317)  may  perhaps  be  correct,  that  the  mfAoi 
were  pn>bably  those  which  led  to  the  great  high- 
wiiy>.  The  unknown  writer  called  the  Anonymns 
Uiuaiedleaiiis,  who  flourished  about  the  beginning  of 
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the  ninth  century,  aUw  mentions  14  fXn,  and  in- 
cludes the  Pinciana  among  tbcm ;  but  his  account 
is  not  dear. 

Unlike  Servins,  Anrelian  did  not  conaider  the  Tiber 
a  sufficient  protedion;  and  his  walls  were  extended 
along  its  banks  from  places  opposite  to  the  spobi  wbne 
the  walhi  which  he  built  from  the  Janicohim  began 
on  the  further  ahora.  The  wall  which  skirted  the 
Campus  Martins  u  considered  to  have  commeoced 
not  hr  {mm  the  PaUato  Famase,  from  remains  of 
walls  on  the  right  bank,  snppoeed  to  have  belongnl 
to  those  of  the  jHuicuiuin;  but  all  trarw  of  wal'a 
on  the  left  bank  have  vanished  beneath  the  build- 
ings of  the  new  town.  It  would  appear  that  the 
walls  00  the  tiglit  and  left  banks  were  conwctcd 
by  means  of  a  bridge  on  the  site  of  the  preteot 
Ptmta  Sitto  —  which  thus  contributed  to  form  part 
of  the  defences;  since  the  arches  being  secured  by 
means  of  chaina  drawn  before  them,  or  by  other 
ciititrivances,  would  prevent  an  enemy  from  passing 
through  tbein  in  boats  into  the  interior  of  the  d^: 
and  it  is  in  this  manner  that  Procopos  describes 
Belisarins  as  warding  off  the  attacks  at  the  Guths 
(B.  G.  i.  19). 

From  this  point,  along  the  whole  extent  of  the 
Campus  Martins,  and  as  Su  as  the  Porta  Flamisia, 
the  walls  appear,  with  the  exception  of  some  smsO 
poetems  mentioned  by  the  Anonymous  of  Einsiedlen  I* 
have  lud  only  one  gate,  which  is  repeatedly  mentiansd 
by  Procopius  under  the  name  of  Pobt^  Acbklu 
(£.  (?.  i.  c  1 9, 23, 28) ;  though  he  seems  to  havf  been 
acquainted  with  its  later  name  of  Pobta  Sn  Petbi, 
by  which  it  is  called  by  the  Anonymous  (_Ib.  iiL  36) 
It  atond  on  the  left  bank,  opposite  to  the  entnncs 
of  the  Pons  Aelius  (Poft(e  di  S.  Angelo),  leading  to 
the  mausoleum  of  Hadriaa  The  name  of  Auidia 
is  found  only  in  Procopius,  and  is  somewhat  pu- 
lling, since  there  was  another  gate  of  the  same  name 
in  the  Janiculum,  spanning  the  Via  Aorelia,  which, 
however,  is  called  by  Procopins  (/k  L  18)  by  its 
modem  name  of  Pancratiana ;  whilst  on  die  othtr 
hand  the  Anonymous  appean  strangely  enough  to 
know  it  only  by  its  ancient  appellation  of  Aureiia. 
The  gate  by  the  bridge,  of  which  no  trace  now  re- 
mains, may  possibly  have  derived  its  name  ftotn  a 
Nova  Via  Aurelia  (Gmter,  Inter.  ccoclviL  6),  which 
passed  through  it;  bnt  there  is  a  sort  of  myisteiy 
hanging  over  it  which  it  is  not  eaay  to  dear  up. 
(Becker,  Baitdk.  p.  196,  and  note:) 

The  next  gate,  proceeding  northwards,  wss  the 
Porta  Flamuiia,  which  stood  a  little  to  the  east  of 
the  present  Porta  ddPopolo,  erected  by  Pope  Pins 
IV.  in  1561.  The  andent  gate  probably  stood  on 
the  decliviiy  of  the  Pincian  (^r  X'^PV  KpjifiniSei, 
Prooop.  S.  G.  L  83X  as  the  Goths  did  not  attack 
it  ftmi  its  hdng  diSeult  of  access.  Tet  Anasta- 
ains  (  ViL  Grtgor.  If.)  desicribes  it  as  exposed  to 
inundations  of  the  Tiber;  whence  Nibhy  (Jfm, 
ffe.  p.  304)  conjectures  that  its  site  was  alteied  be- 
tween the  time  of  Procopius  and  Ana&tasins,  thst 
is,  between  tlie  sixth  and  ninth  centuries.  Nay,  m 
a  great  inundation  which  happened  towards  the 
end  of  the  eighth  century,  in  the  pontificate  <f 
Adrian  I.,  the  gate  was  carried  away  by  the  flood, 
which  bora  it  as  far  as  the  arch  of  H.  Anrelios, 
then  called  7V«f  Faccixllae,  and  situated  in  the 
Via  Fhuninia,  when  the  street  called  Ma  ViU  now 
runs  mto  the  Corto.  (/i).  The  gate  ajficars  to  have 
retained  its  ancient  name  of  Flaminia  as  late  as  the 
15th  century,  as  appears  from  a  life  of  Martin  V. 
in  Mnratori  (&ry(,  Rtr.  ItaL  L  iiL  pt.  ii.  coL 
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864).  When  it  obtidned  its  pi'etient  name  cannot 
be  detennined ;  its  ancient  one  was  andonbtedl; 
deriTed  from  the  Via  Flaminia,  which  it  spanned 
In  the  time  of  Frooopins,  and  indeed  long  before, 
the  wall  to  the  east  had  bent  ontwards  from  the 
efteU  of  the  pressnre  of  the  Pindan  hill,  whence  it 
was  called  mums  Jraetvt  ot  mdmatut,  jnst  as  it 
is  now  called  nwro  torto.  (Prooop.  B.  O.  i.  S3.) 

The  nest  gate,  proceeding  alwajs  to  the  right, 
waa  the  Porta  Pihciaka,  be&re  mentioned, 
which  was  alieadjr  walled  up  in  the  time  of 
the  Anonymoo*  of  Einsiedlen.  It  of  coarse  de- 
rired  its  name  from  the  hill  on  which  it  stood. 
Belisarios  had  a  house  near  this  gate  (Anastas. 
Siheria,  pp.  104,  106);  and  either  from  this 
circomstaoce,  or  from  the  exploits  perfwmed  be- 
fore it  by  Belisarius,  it  is  supposed  to  hare  been 
also  called  BeUtaria,  a  name  which  actually  oecara 
in  dw  or  two  passages  of  Procopius  (£.  G.  i.  18, 
29 ;  cf.  Nibby,  Mura,  4e.  p.  248).  But  the  Salaria 
seems  to  hare  a  better  claim  to  this  second  appella- 
tion as  the  gate  which  Belisarins  himself  defended; 
though  it  is  more  probable  that  there  was  no  such 
name  at  all,  and  that  BcAiVofita  in  the  passages 
dted  is  only  a  corruption  of  ^oAoplo.  (Becker, 
de  Mwrii,  p^  115 ;  Urlicha  in  Clou.  Mm.  toL  iiL 
p.  196.) 

Respecting  the  two  gates  lying  between  the  Porta 
Pinciana  and  the  Praet(aian  camp  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  as  they  stood  orer,  and  derived  their  names 
from,  the  Via  Salaria  and  Via  Nomentana.  In 
earlier  times  both  these  rauls  issued  from  the  Porta 
CoUina  of  the  Serrian  wall ;  but  their  divergence  of 
conne  rendered  two  gates  necessary  in  a  wall  drawn 
with  a  longer  radins.  The  Pobta  Saiaru  still  snb- 
nsts  with  the  same  name,although  it  has  undergone  a 
natoration.  Pius  IV.  destroyed  the  Pokta  Nomks- 
TAKA,  and  built  in  its  stead  the  present  Porta  Pia. 
The  inscription  on  the  Litter  testilies  the  destruction 
of  the  ancient  gate,  the  place  of  which  is  marked 
with  a  tablet  bwing  the  date  of  1564.  A  little  to 
the  SE.  of  this  gate  are  the  walls  of  the  Castra 
Praetotia,  prvjecting  considerably  beyond  the  rest  of 
the  line,  as  Aurelian  included  the  camp  in  his  forti- 
fication. The  PoBTA  DECtiKAHA,  thoogh  walled 
up,  is  still  visible,  as  well  as  the  Pbdicifales 
oo  the  sides. 

The  gates  on  the  eastern  tract  of  the  Aurelian  walls 
have  occasioned  ooosidemble  perplexity.  On  this  side 
of  the  city  four  roads  are  mentioned,  the  Tiburtina, 
Collatina,  Praenestina,  and  Labicana,  and  two  gates, 
the  PoBTA  TmoBTiKA  and  PaAiaixsTUfA.  But 
besidea  these  gates,  which  are  eomroonly  thought  to 
correepcnd  with  the  modem  mes  of  S.  Lomao  and 
Porta  Maggiore,  there  is  a  gate  cloee  to  the  Prae- 
torian camp,  about  the  size  of  the  Piociana,  aiid  re- 
sembling the  Ho^orian  gates  in  its  architecture, 
which  has  been  walled  op  from  time  immemorial, 
and  is  hence  called  Pokta  Clausa,  or  i'orta  Ckmta. 
The  difficult  liea  in  determining  which  were  the 
•ndent  Tiburtina  and  Praenestina.  The  whole 
qosatioo  has  been  so  lucidly  stated  by  Mr.  Bunbuiy 
that  we  cannot  do  better  than  borrow  his  words: 
"  It  has  been  generally  asstmied  that  the  two  gates 
known  in  modem  times  as  the  Porta  &  Loremo 
and  the  Porta  Maggiort  are  the  same  as  were  ori- 
ginally called  reepectively  the  Porta  Tiburtina  and 
Praenestina,  and  that  the  roads  bearing  the  same 
appellaticns  led  frcm  them  directly  to  the  important 
towns  from  which  they.derived  their  name.  It  is 
admittsd  on  all  hands  that  they  appear  under  these 
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names  in  the  Amnr^mui;  and  a  comparison  of  two 
passages  of  Procopius  {B.G.  L  19,  lb.  p.  96)  would 
appear  to  lead  us  to  the  same  result.  In  the  farmer 
of  theee  Procopius  speaks  of  the  part  of  the  dty 
attacked  by  the  Goths  as  compriung  fivt  gates 
(in!X(u),  and  extending  from  the  Flaminian  to  the 
Praeneetine.  That  he  did  not  reckon  the  Findana 
as  one  of  these  seems  probable,  from  the  care  with 
which,  in  the  second  passage  referred  to,  he  dis- 
tinguishes it  as  a  tuKit,  or  minor  gate.  Supposing 
the  dosed  gate  near  the  I^etorian  camp  to  have  been 
omitted  for  the  same  reason,  we  have  just  the  five  re- 
quired, viz.,  Flaminia,  Salaria,  Nomentana,  Tiburtina 
QPorta  S.  Loraao),  aiid  Praenestina  {Maggiore). 
On  this  supposition  both  these  ancient  ways  (the 
Tiburtina  and  Praeneetina)  must  have  issued  origi- 
nally from  the  Esqniline  gate  of  the  Servian  walla. 
Now  we  know  poeitively  from  Strabo  that  the  Via' 
Praenestina  did  so,  as  did  also  a  third  road,  the  Via 
Labicana,  which  led  to  the  town  <i  that  name,  and 
afterwards  rqoined  the  Via  Latina  at  the  station  oiled 
Ad  Piotas  (v.  p.  237).  Strabo,  on  the  other  band, 
does  not  mention  from  what  gate  the  road  to  Tibnr 
issued  in  his  time.  Niebuhr  has  therefore  followed 
Fabntti  and  Piale  in  assuming  that  the  latter  ori. 
ginally  proceeded  fitnu  the  Porta  Viminalis,  which, 
as  we  have  seen,  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  agger 
of  Servins,  and  that  it  passed  through  the  walls  of 
Aurelian  by  means  of  a  gate  now  blocked  up,  but 
still  extant.  Just  at  the  angle  when  those  walU  jout 

on  to  the  Castra  Praettnia. 

Assuming  this  to  have  been  the  original  Tiburtina, 
Niebohr  (followed  by  MM.  Bunsen  and  Urliehs) 
considers  the  Porta  S.  Lomao  to  have  been  the 
Praenestina,  and  the  Porta  Maggiort  to  have  been 
the  Labicana;  but  that  when  the  gate  adjoining  the 
Praetorian  camp  was  blocked  up,  the  road  to  Tivoti 
was  tnuisferrad  to  the  Porta  S.  Loreno,  and  that 
to  Pneneste  to  the  gate  next  in  older,  which  thus 
acquired  the  name  of  Praenestina  iustead  of  its 
former  one  of  Labicana  {BeadartSnmg,  i.  p.  657,  seq). 
To  this  suggestion  there  appear  to  be  two  principal 
objections  brought  forward  by  M.  Becker,  neither  of 
which  M.  Urliehs  has  answered:  the  first,  that,  sup- 
posing the  Via  Tiburtina  to  have  been  so  transferred, 
which  taken  alone  might  be  probable  enough,  there 
is  no  apparent  reason  why  the  Via  Praenestina 
should  have  been  also  shifted,  instead  of  the  two 
thenceforth  issuing  together  from  the  same  gale, 
and  diverging  immediately  afterwards;  and  secondly, 
that  there  is  no  authority  for  the  existence  of  sudi 
a  gout  called  the  Labicana  at  all.  The  passage  of 
Strabo,  already  dted,  concerning  the  Via  Labicana, 
certainly  seems  to  imply  that  that  road  in  his  time 
separated  from  the  Praeneetina  immediately  after 
leaving  the  Esquiline  gate;  but  then  is  no  impro- 
bability in  the  snggestion  of  M.  Becker,  that  its 
course  was  altered  at  the  time  of  the  construction  of 
the  new  walls,  whether  under  Aurelian  or  Honoriua, 
in  order  to  avoid  an  unnecessary  increase  of  the 
number  of  gates.  Many  such  changes  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  principal  roads  may  have  taken  place 
at  that  time,  of  which  we  have  no  account,  and  oa 
which  it  is  impossible  to  speculate.  Weetphal,  in 
bis  Xomitehe  Campagnt(_f.  78),  has  adopted  nearly 
the  same  view  of  the  case;  but  he  oonsidera  the  Via 
Labicana  to  have  originally  had  a  gate  assigned  to 
it,  which  was  afterwards  walled  up,  and  Uie  road 
carried  out  of  the  same  gate  with  the  Via  Praenes- 
tina. The  only  real  difficulty  in  the  ordinaiy  view 
of  the  subject,  supported  by  M.  Becker,  appean  to 
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be  tlut,  if  the  Via  Tibnrtina  alvays  iasned  from  the 
Porta  S.  Imtouo,  we  hare  do  rnid  to  assign  to  the 
now  dosed  gate  adjoining  the  Praetorian  camp,  nor 
yet  to  the  Porta  Timinalis  cf  the  Servian  walls,  a 
drenmstance  certainly  remarkable,  as  it  seems  un- 
likdy  that  sudi  an  opening  should  hare  been  made 
in  the  agger  without  absolate  necessity.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  absence  of  all  mention  of  that  gate 
prior  to  the  time  of  Strabo  would  lead  one  to  sospeot 
that  it  was  not  one  of  the  principal  ontlets  of  tlie 
dty :  and  a  passage  from  Ovid,  quoted  by  M.  Becker, 
certainly  affurds  some  presumption  that  the  road 
from  Tibnr,  in  ancient  times,  actually  entered  the 
dty  by  the  Porta  Esqoilina  (_Fait.  r.  684).  Thiv 
is,  in  fact,  the  most  important,  perhaps  the  only 
important,  point  of  the  question ;  for  if  the  change  in 
the  names  had  already  taken  place  as  early  as  the 
time  of  Proccpins,  which  Niebnhr  himself  seems 
dibposed  to  aoknowledge,  it  is  hardly  worth  while 
to  inquire  whether  the  gates  bad  borne  the  same 
appellations  during  the  short  interval  from  Hooorins 
to  Justinian  "  (Clou.  Mut.  vol.  iii.  p.  369,  seq.). 

The  P(nta  Tiboitina  {S.  Lortno)  is  built  near 
•n  arch  of  the  Aquae  Haicia,  Tepula,  and  Julia, 
which  here  6aw  over  one  another  in  three  difierent 
canals.  The  arch  of  the  gate  corresponds  with 
that  of  the  aqueduct,  but  the  bitter  is  encumbered 
with  rubbish,  and  therefore  appears  very  low,  whilst 
the  gate  is  built  on  the  rubbish  itsdf.  As  the  in- 
BcripcioD  on  it  appeared  on  several  of  the  other 
gates,  we  shall  here  insert  it :  S.P.Q.R,  Impp.  DD. 
Ntf.  mmetu$imu  princtpibut  Areadio  et  Honorio 
vieioribut  et  trmmp/iataribui  tai^per  A«gg.  ob  m- 
ttauratoM  urbii  aelernae  mvnw  porUu  ac  turra 
egatit  mmeatu  rudtribiu  ex  luggettione  V.C.  et 
Miutru  oomitit  et  magiitri  utriutqfie  snilitiae  FL 
StiUehonit  ad  perpetuitalem  nominu  eorwn  limu- 
hem  eoiutituit  curaiUa  FL  ifacrabio  Longiniano 
V.C  Pratf.  Urhi  D.  N.  if.  Q.  eorum.  In  like 
manner  the  magnificent  double  arch  of  the  Aqua 
Chiudia  and  Anio  Novus,  which  flow  over  it,  was 
converted  into  the  Porta  Praenestina  (^Maggion). 
The  right  arch,  from  the  dty  side,  is  waUed  up, 
and  coDoealed  on  the  outside  by  the  Hooorian  wall. 
Just  beyond  the  gate  Is  the  curious  tomb  of 
Euiysaces,  the  baker,  sculptured  with  the  iostm- 
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ments  of  his  trade,  which  was  brooght  to  fi^t  a 
1838,  by  the  pulling  down  of  a  tower  which  had 
been  built  over  it  in  the  middle  ages.  Over  the 
cloeed  Himorian  arch  was  the  same  inscription  as 
over  the  Porta  Tiburtina.  On  the  aqueduct  are 
three  inscriptions,  which  name  Claudius  as  its 
builder,  and  Vespasian  and  Titus  ss  its  restorers. 
The  gate  had  several  names  in  the  middle  ages. 

Hence  the  wall  fallows  for  some  distance  the  line 
of  the  Aqua  Claudia,  till  il  Teaches  its  eastemmoit 
point;  when,  turning  to  the  S.  and  W.,  and  em- 
bracing the  curve  of  what  is  coaunooly  called  the 
Amphitheatnun  Castrense,  it  reaches  tlw  ancient 
PoBTA  AsiXABiA,  now  replaced  by  the  Porta  A  S. 
Oiovamd,  built  a  little  to  the  £.  of  it  in  1574,  by 
Pope  Gregory  XIIL  It  derived  its  name  Iron 
spanning  the  Via  Asinaria  (Festos,  p.  282,  UOIL), 
and  is  frequently  mentioned  by  Pracopias.  (A  G. 
i.  14,  iii.  20,  &c)  In  the  middle  agea  it  was  called 
Laieranensis  from  the  neighboiuing  palace  of  the 
Lateran. 

After  this  gate  we  find  another  mentjoned,  which 
has  entirely  vanished.  The  earliest  notice  of  it 
appears  in  an  epistle  of  Gregory  the  Great  (ix.  6$^ 
by  whom  it  is  called  Pokta  Ubxboicis;  whilst  by 
Martinus  Polonus  it  ia  styled  Porta  Hetroni  or 
Metrooii,  and  by  the  Anonymous,  Metrovia.  (Nibly, 
Mura,  4e.  p.  365.)  It  was  probably  at  or  soar 
the  point  where  the  Slarrana  (Aqua  Crabra)  now 
flows  into  the  town.  (Nibby,  L  c. ;  Piale,  /Vfe 
Merid.f.\\.) 

The  two  next  gates  were  the  Pobta  LAnaAaod 
Porta  Afpia,  standing  a\-er  the  roads  of  those 
names,  which,  as  we  hiA'e  before  said,  diverged  from 
one  another  at  a  little  distance  outside  the  Porta 
Capena,  for  which,  therefore,  these  gates  were  sob- 
stitntes.  The  Porta  Latina  ia  now  walled  up,  snd 
the  mad  to  Tnsculnm  (Fraecati)  leads  out  of  the 
Porta  S.  Giovami  The  Porta  Appia,  which  still 
retained  its  name  during  the  middle  ages,  bnt  is 
now  called  Porta  di  S.  Sebeutiatio,  from  the  church 
situated  outside  of  it,  is  <ne  of  the  most  consideiable 
of  the  gates,  from  the  hdght  of  its  towers,  thoogb 
the  arch  is  not  of  fine  proportions.  Nibby  oonsidas 
it  to  be  posterior  to  the  Gothic  War,  and  of  Byiantiie 
architectui-e,  from  the  Greek  inscriptiuna  and  the 
Greek  cross  on  the  key-stone  of  the  arcli.  (Jifaro, 
4e-  p.  370.)  A  little  within  it  stands  the  so- 
called  arch  of  Dmsus. 

A  little  fiirtber  in  the  Ime  of  wall  to  the  W.  stands 
an  arched  gate  of  brick,  ornamented  with  half  co- 
lumns, and  having  a  heary  architrave.  The  Via 
Ardeatina  (Feet.  p.  282,  Miill.)  proceeded  through 
it,  which  issued  from  the  Pons  Randnsculana  of  the 
Servian  walls.  (Nibby,  p.  201,  seq.)  We  ■io  not  find 
this  gate  named  in  any  author,  and  it  was  probably 
walled  up  at  a  very  early  period.  The  last  gate  on 
this  side  is  the  Porta  OsTUoms,  now  called  Porta 
di  S.  Paolo,  from  the  celebrated  hasilica  about  a  mile 
outside  of  it,  now  m  course  of  reconstruction  in  the 
most  splendid  manner.  The  ancient  name  b  men- 
tioned by  Ammianus  Marcellinus  (zrii.  4),  bnt  that 
of  S.  Pauli  appears  as  early  as  the  sixth  century. 
(Procop.  B.  G.  iii  36.)  It  had  two  arches,  of  which 
the  second,  though  walled  op,  is  still  viable  from 
the  nde  of  the  town,  though  bidden  from  withont 
by  a  tower  built  before  it.  Close  to  it  is  the 
pyramid,  or  tomb,  of  Cestins,  one  of  the  few  mwu- 
ments  of  the  Bepublic.  It  is  built  into  the  wall. 
From  this  point  the  walls  ran  to  the  river,  inclosing 
MoHte  Teilaccio,  and  then  northwards  along  its 
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bunks,  tin  they  reached  the  point  oppoiiite  to  tlie 
n«IIs  of  the  Janicaluin.     Of  this  last  portion  only 
a  few  fragments  are  now  riaible. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  Tiber  only  a  few  traces 
of  the  ancient  wall  remain,  which  extended  lower 
down  the  stream  than  the  modem  one.  Not  far 
from  the  river  lay  the  Pobta  Pobtdensis,  which 
Urban  VUL  destroyed  in  order  to  build  the  present 
Porta  Porlet.  This  ^te,  like  the  Ostiensis  and 
PiaeDestina,  bad  two  arches,  and  the  same  inscrip- 
tioa  as  that  over  the  Tibnrtina.  From  this  point 
the  wall  proceeded  to  the  height  of  the  Janica- 
hm,  where  stood  the  Pobta  Aubelia,  so  named 
after  the  Via  Anidia  (yetna)  which  isxued  from  it. 
We  have  already  mentioDed  that  its  modem  name 
{Porta  di  S.  Pmicraao)  was  in  use  as  early  as  the 
time  of  Procopins ;  yet  the  ancient  one  is  fouid  in  the 
Anonymous  oif  Einsiedleo,  and  even  in  the  Liber  de 
MirabSibm.  The  .walls  then  again  descended  in  a 
ME.  dinotion  to  the  river,  to  the  point  opposite  to  that 
whence  we  commenced  this  description,  or  between 
the  Famem  Palace  and  Ponte  Sisto.  It  is  ungular 
that  we  do  not  find  any  gate  mentioned  in  this  portion 
of  wall,  and  we  can  hardly  conceive  that  there  should 
have  been  no  exit  towards  the  Vatican.  Yet  neither 
Pncopias  (£.  0.  i.  19,  23)  nor  the  writers  of  the 
middle  ages  recognise  any.  We  find,  indeed,  a 
TnuMtiberine  gate  mentioned  by  Spartisous  [Sever. 
19)  as  built  by  SepUmios  Sererus,  and  named  after 
bun  (Septimiana) ;  but  it  is  plain  that  this  could 
not  have  been,  originally  at  least,  a  city  gate,  as 
there  were  no  walls  at  this  part  in  tlie  time  of 
Sevems.  Becker  conjectures  (lis  Murit,  p.  1S9, 
Sandb.  ^  214)  that  it  was  an  archway  bekingmg 
to  some  building  erected  by  Sevenu,  and  that  it 
was  snbsequently  built  into  the  wall  by  Anrelins  or 
Uonorius;  of  the  probability  of  which  conjecture, 
seeing  that  it  is  never  once  mentioned  by  any 
author,  the  reader  must  judge. 

in.  ThkCapitoi. 

In  attempting  to  describe  this  prominent  feature  in 
the  topography  of  Borne,  we  are  arrested  on  the 
threshold  by  a  dispute  respecting  it  which  has  long 
prevailed  and  still  continues  to  prevail,  and  upon 
which,  before  proceeding  any  fiirtlier,  it  will  be  ne- 
ceaeaiy  to  declare  our  opinion.  We  have  before  de- 
scribed the  Capitoline  hiU  as  preeeuting  three  natural 
divisions,  namely,  two  summits,  one  at  its  NE.  and 
the  other  at  its  SW.  extremity,  with  a  depression 
between  them,  thus  forming  what  is  commonly  called 
a  nddle-back  hiU.  Now  the  point  in  dispute  is, 
which  of  these  summits  was  the  Capitol,  and  which 
the  Arz?  The  unfo^unate  ambiguity  with  which 
these  temis  ate  used  by  the  ancient  writers,  will,  it 
is  to  be  feared,  prevent  the  possibility  of  ever  ar- 
riving at  any  complete  and  satisfactory  solution 
of  tjie  question.  Hence  the  confiioting  opinions 
which  have  prevailed  upon  the  subject,  and  which 
have  given  rise  to  two  difierent  schools  of  topo- 
graphers, generally  characterised  at  preeent  as  the 
Gennan  and  the  Italian  schooL  There  is,  indeed,  a 
third  class  of  writers,  who  hold  that  both  the  Capitol 
and  Arx  occupied  the  ifame,  or  SW.  summit;  bat 
this  evidently  absurd  theory  has  now  so  few  ad- 
herents that  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  examine  it. 
The  most  conspicuous  scholars  of  the  German  school 
are  Miebnhr,  and  his  followers  Hansen,  Becker, 
Preller,  and  others;  and  these  hold  that  the  temple 
ef  Jupiter  Capiudinns  was  seated  on  the  SW.  summit 
of  the  bill.    The  Italian  view,  which  is  directly 
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oontiary  to  this,  was  nrst  brought  into  vogue  by 
Nardini  in  the  last  century,  and  has  since  been  held 
by  most  Italian  schohus  and  topographers.  It  is 
not,  however,  so  exclusively  Italian  but  that  it  has 
been  adopted  by  some  distinguished  German  scliolars, 
among  whom  may  be  named  GSttling,  and  Braun, 
the  present  accomplished  Secretary  of  the  Archaeo- 
logiod  Institate  at  Home. 

Every  attempt  to  determine  this  question  most 
now  rest  ahnost  exclusively  on  the  interpretation  of 
passages  in  ancient  authors  relating  to  the  Capitoline 
hill,  and  the  mferences  to  be  dnwn  from  them; 
and  the  decision  must  depend  on  the  preponderance 
of  probability  on  a  comparison  of  these  inferences. 
Hence  the  great  importance  of  attending  to  a  strict 
interpretation  of  the  expressions  nsed  by  the  classical 
writers  will  be  at  once  apparent;  and  we  shall  there- 
fore pre&ce  the  following  inquiry  by  laying  doern  a 
fow  general  rules  to  guide  our  researches. 

Preller,  who,  in  an  able  paper  published  in  Schneide- 
win's  Philologut,  vol.  i.,  has  taken  a  very  moderate 
and  candid  view  of  the  qaesdon,  consoles  himself  and 
those  who  with  him  hold  the  German  side,  by  re- 
marking that  no  passage  can  be  produced  from  an 
ancient  and  trustworthy  writer  in  which  Capitolium 
is  used  as  the  name  of  the  wJiofa  UlL  But  if 
the  question  turns  on  this  pcnnt  — and  to  >  great 
extent  it  certainly  does  —  such  passages  may  ba 
readily  produced.  To  begin  with  Varro,  who  was 
both  an  ancient  and  a  trustworthy  writer.  In 
a  passage  where  he  is  expressly  describing  the  hillt 
of  Kome,  and  wliich  will  therefore  admit  neither  of 
misapprehension  nor  dispute,  Varro  says:  "Septi- 
montium  nominatam  ab  tot  montibue,  qnos  postea 
orbs  maris  comprebeodit.  E  qm$  CopAo/ttm  dictum, 
quod  hie,  quom  fondamenta  foderentur  aedis  Jovis, 
caput  homanum  dicitor  inventnm.  Hie  moiu  ante 
Tarpdus  dictus,"  4c.  (i.L.  T.  §  41,  MIUI.)  Here 
Capitolium  can  signify  nothing  bat  the  Capitoline 
bill,  JDst  as  Palatium  in  §  53  signifies  the  Pahitine. 
In  like  manner  Tacitus,  in  his  description  of  the 
Romnlean  pnnoerium  before  cited:  "  Forumqne  Ro- 
nuumm  et  Capitolium  n(m  a  Bomnlo  sed  a  Tito  Tatia 
additum  urbi  credidere "  (ulnn.  xiL  24),  where  it 
would  be  absurd  to  restrict  the  meaning  of  Cigiito- 
lium  to  the  Capitol  properly  so  called,  for  Tstiua 
dwelt  <m  the  Arx.  So  Uvy  in  his  narrative  of  the 
exploit  of  Horatins  Codes:  "Si  transitnm  a  tergo 
reliqaissent,  jam  plus  hostium  in  Palatio  Capi- 
tolioque,  qnam  in  Janiculo,  fore"  (ii.  10),  where  its 
union  with  Palatium  shows  that  the  hill  is  meant ;  and 
the  same  historian,  in  describing  Bomulns  cooseerat- 
ing  the  spolia  opima  to  Jupiter  Feretrins  a  couple  of 
centories  before  the  Capitoline  temple  was  founded, 
says,  "  in  Capitolium  escendit "  (i.  10).  The  Greek 
writere  use  vb  KwriruAuv  in  the  same  man- 
ner; 'P^^vAor  yiv  Th  IlaXcb'iof'  Korixuf  —  Tdrior 
Si  rh  KawtTdXiov.  (Dionys.  ii.  50.)  Hence  we  de- 
duce as  a  fint  general  role  that  the  term  C<g>i(olutm 
is  sometimes  nsed  of  the  whole  hill. 

Secondly,  it  may  be  shown  that  the  whole  hill, 
when  chaiacteiised  generally  as  the  Boman  citadel, 
was  also  called  Arx:  "  Atque  ut  ita  munita  arx  cir- 
cumjectu  arduo  et  quasi  circumciso  saxo  niteretur,  ut 
etiam  in  ilia  tempestate  horribili  Gallic!  adventns  in- 
columis  atqne  intacta  permanserit.'  (Cic.  Aep.  ii.  6.)  . 
"  Sp.  Tarpeias  Romanae  praeerat  ard."  (Liv.  i.  II.} 
But  there  is  no  need  to  multiply  examples  on  this 
head,  which  is  plain  enough. 

But,  thirdly,  we  must  observe  that  though  the 
terms  Capitolium  and  Arx  ate  thai  used  geneially 
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rL.\3i  or  THE  capitouxk  hill. 


A.  IVrnple  of  Juptter  Capit<  liDut, 

B.  Temple  of  Juno  Moueta. 
I.  Forum  Tnimi. 

3   Sepulcrum  HtbulL 

3.  CapltoHne  MuKum. 

4.  S.P<tln  /»  Citrcen. 
A.  PaloKut  Snuttorto. 

6.  PulaBO  dc'  Comtenatort 

7.  Arcu»  S«'»erl. 

(.  S.  Hiala  <W  Fumari. 
9.  Tor  <*<•'  Specthi. 

10.  S.  Andrea  in  VinciM. 

11.  PaUnxo  Cqfarem. 


15.  tlontt  Caprlno. 

U.  S.  Maria  della  iimtalatioae, 
U.  PioKta  Montanara. 
W  Thrairiirn  Marcclli. 

16.  S.  Omobuono. 

17.  a.  Maria  m  rartleu. 

18.  S.  SaltatOTt  in  Slalrra. 
A  «.  Via  di  Maoi  de'  Corri, 
1 1.  SaBla  dt  Maifi>rio. 

e  e.  yia  dtUa  PedactUa. 
dd.  Via  delta  Bafaln. 
e  e.  Fiadi  Momit  Tarpn. 


to  signify  the  whole  hill,  they  are  nevertheleu  fre- 
qnentl;  employed  in  s  stricter  sense  to  denote  re- 
spectively one  of  its  summits,  or  rather,  the  temple 
'  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus  snd  the  opposite  summit;  and 
in  this  manner  thej  ar«  ofieu  found  mentioned  as 
two  separata  localities  opposed  to  one  another:  "De 
area  capta  Capitolioque  occupato  —  nuntii  veniant" 
(Lir.  iii.  18.)  "  Est  antem  etiam  aedes  Vqoris 
Romae  inter  arcem  et  Capitoliiun."    (Gell.  N.  A.t. 


]2.)   On  this  point  also  it  woald  be  easj  to  mul!i|'lj 
examples,  if  it  were  necesiiary. 

The  preceding  passages,  which  hare  been  pur- 
poselj  selected  fiom  pra>e  writers,  suffice  to  bIk'W 
how  loosely  the  terms  Arx  and  Capitoliuin  were  em- 
ployed; and  if  we  wera  to  inTestigate  the  langna$e 
of  the  poets,  we  should  find  the  question  stilt  furtlier 
embarnLised  by  the  introduction  of  the  ancient  oanim 
df  the  hill,  such  as  Mona  Taijieius,  Bupes  Tarpeia 
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&e ,  which  art  often  iue>l  withoat  mj  preeise  signi- 
fii's'ioii. 

With  these  prallmiiisiy  ramarits  we  shall  proceed 
to  examine  the  qnestion  lu  to  which  enmniit  was  oc- 
cupied by  the  Capitolins  temple.  And  as  several 
ailments  have  been  adduced  bT  Becker  (Bimdb. 
ppw  887 — 395)  in  fitToor  of  the  SW.  siunmit,  whioh 
he  deems  to  be  of  sneh  (one  and  cofcencj  as  "  oom- 
pletel;  to  decide  *  the  question,  it  will  be  neceasaty 
to  examine  them  teriatim,  befora  we  pnxxed  to  state 
our  own  opinion.  Thej  are  chiefly  drawn  from  nar- 
ratires  of  attempts  to  surprise  or  stonn  the  Capitd, 
aiid  the  firat  on  the  list  is  the  well-known  story  of 
Uefdonios,  a*  rehted  by  Dionysius  of  Ualicamas- 
•us  (x.  14)  :  **  Herdonins,"  says  Becker,  "  lands 
by  night  at  the  spot  where  the  Capitol  lies,  and 
where  tlie  hill  is  not  the  distance  of  a  stadium  from 
the  rirer,  and  thetefne  manifestly  opposite  to  its 
western  point.  He  fijrces  a  passage  through  the 
Cormental  gate,  which  lay  on  this  aide,  ascends  the 
height,  and  seises  the  fortress  (^po^iov).  Hence  he 
presses  forwards  still  fiirlber  to  the  neighbooring 
citadel,  of  which  he  also  gains  possession.  This 
nsmtire  alone  suffices  to  decide  the  question,  since 
the  Capitol  is  expreesiy  mentioned  as  being  next  to 
the  rirer,  and  the  Carmental  gate  near  it:  and  since 
the  band  of  Herdooins,  after  taking  possession  of  the 
western  height,  proceeds  to  the  adjoining  citadel" 
(p.  888). 

In  this  interpretat'nn  of  the  nuTatire  some  things 
■n  omitted  which  are  neceseaiy  to  the  proper  tinder- 
standing  of  it,  and  others  are  inserted  which  are  by 
DO  means  to  bit  found  there.  Dionysins  does  not  say 
that  Herdcoius  Isnded  at  the  spot  when  tie  Capital 
Uet,  and  where  the  hill  is  only  a  stade  from  the 
rirer,  but  that  he  landed  at  that  part  of  Borne 
where  the  Capitolme  hiU  is,  at  the  distance  of  not 
quite  a  stade  from  the  river.  Secondly,  Becker 
aaanmes  that  ^ipm  is  the  Capitol,  or,  as  he  calls 
it,  by  b^ging  the  whole  question,  "the  loestem 
height."  But  his  greatest  misrepresentation  arisee 
from  omitting  to  state  that  Dionysins,  as  his  text 
(lands,  describes  the  Carmental  gate  as  left  open  in 
poTkoanoe  of  some  divine  or  oracuUr  command  (kotiE 
Ti  i^V^roi');  whereas  Becker's  words  ("er  dringt 
durch  das  Carmentalische  Thor")  would  lead  the 
reader  to  believe  that  the  passage  was  forctd  by 
Herdooins.  Mow  it  has  been  shown  that  the  Porta 
GarmentaUs  was  one  of  the  city  gates;  and  it  is  im- 
possible to  believe  that  the  Romans  were  so  besotted, 
or  rather  in  such  a  state  of  idiotcy,  that,  after  build- 
ii^  a  huge  stone  wall  round  their  ciiy  at  great  ex- 
pense and  trouble,  they  should  leave  one  of  their 
gates  open,  and  that  too  without  a  guard  upon  it  y, 
thns  rendering  all  their  ehhonte  defences  useless 
and  abortire.  We  have  said  vnOunU  a  guard,  be- 
eMis«  it  appears  from  the  narrative  that  the  tintt 
obstacle  encountered  by  Herdonins  was  the  ^po^ior, 
which  aocorduig  to  Becker  was  the  Capitol;  so  that 
he  most  have  passed  through  the  Vicns  Jugarius, 
>ver  the  fbmm,  and  ascended  the  Clivos  Capitolinns 
without  inlerruptiofi.  It  is  evident,  however,  that 
IHooysias  could  not  have  intended  the  Carmental 
gate,  since  he  makes  it  an  entrance  not  to  the  city 
but  to  the  Capitol  (iffxil  riXai  rov  KawrroAlov) ; 
and  that  he  regarded  it  as  seated  upon  an  eminence 
is  plain  from  the  expression  that  Hodooins  made  his 
men  ateend  throogb  it  (IwagitiirM  r^v  Sihiaiw). 
The  text  of  Dknynna  is  manifestly  corrupt  or  inter- 
polated ;  which  further  appears  from  the  fact  that 
when  be  was  describing  the  real  Caniiental  gate 
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(i.  32),  he  naed  the  ad,iective  form  Kapfuvrts  (wopi 
rati  KapturrUri  iruAmr),  whilst  in  the  present  in- 
stance he  is  made  to  iu»e  the  form  Kapnivrufos.  Her- 
donins mnst  have  landed  bcluw  the  line  of  wall  mnning 
from  the  CapiWiine  to  the  river,  where,  as  the  wall 
was  not  continued  along  its  banks,  he  would  have 
met  with  no  ohstmction.  Aud  this  was  evidently 
the  reason  why  he  brought  down  his  men  in  boats; 
for  if  the  Carmental  gate  bad  been  always  left  open 
it  would  have  been  better  for  him  to  have  marched 
overland,  and  thns  to  have  avoided  the  protracted 
and  hazardous  operstioo  of  landing  his  men.  It  ia 
clear,  as  Pieller  has  pointed  out  (Schneidewin's  PU- 
lologat  i.  p.  85,  note),  that  Dionysins,  or  rather  per- 
haps his  tianscribere  or  editons,  has  here  confounded 
tlie  Porta  Carmentalis  with  the  Porta  Pandana, 
which,  as  we  have  befora  seen,  was  seated  <ai  the 
Capitoline  hill,  and  always  left  open,  for  there 
could  hardly  have  been  two  gates  of  this  descrip- 
tioa.  The  Porta  Pandana,  as  we  have  already  said, 
was  still  in  existence  in  the  time  of  Vam  (Jj.  L.  y. 
§  43,  MQII.),  and  was  in  ftct  the  entrance  to  the 
ancient  fort  or  ca^tellimi  —  the  ^po^piov  of  Diony> 
sins . —  which  guarded  the  approach  to  the  CapitoUne 
hill,  of  course  on  its  E.  side,  or  towards  the  forum, 
where  alone  it  was  accessible.  Thus  Solinns: "  lidem 
(Hercnliscomites)  st  montemCspitolinum  Satnmiimi 
nutninanmt,  Csstelli  qnoque,  quod  excitaverunt,  por- 
tam  Satnrniam  appellaverunt,  quae  postmodum  Pan- 
dana vocitata  est'O.  13).  We  also  learn  &om 
Festus,  who  mentions  the  same  castrum,  or  fort, 
that  it  was  situated  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
Clivns  Oapitolinus.  "  Satnmii  quoque  dicehantnr, 
qui  castmm  in  imo  divo  Capitolino  incolebant* 
(p.  323,  MUll.).  This,  then,  was  the  ipfoiftov  first 
captured  by  Herdonins,  and  not,  as  Becker  suppoMs, 
the  Capitol:  and  hence,  as  that  writer  says,  he  pressed 
on  to  the  we>/em  height,  which,  however,  was  not 
the  Capitol  but  the  An.  When  Dionysins  says  of 
the  Utter  that  it  adjomed.or  was  connected  with,  the 
Capitolium,  this  was  mtended  for  his  Greek  readers, 
who  would  otherwise  hare  supposed,  from  the  fashioo 
of  their  own  cities,  that  the  Arx  or  Acropolis  formed 
quite  a  separate  hill. 

The  stury  of  Herdonins,  then,  instead  of  being 
"  alone  decisive,"  and  which  Becker  (  Wamuag.  pp. 
43, 44)  called  upon  Braun  and  Preller  to  explain,  be- 
fore they  ventured  to  say  a  word  more  on  the  subject, 
proves  absolutely  nothing  at  all;  and  we  pass  on  to 
the  next,  that  of  Pontius  Comioius  and  the  Gaub. 
"  The  messenger  climbs  the  rock  at  the  spot  nearest 
the  river,  by  the  Porta  Carmentalis,  where  the 
Gauls,  who  had  observed  his  footsteps,  afterwards 
make  the  same  attempt.  It  is  from  this  spot  that 
Manlius  catts  tliem  down  "  (p.  389).  This  is  a  fair 
representetion  of  the  matter;  but  the  question  re- 
mains, when  the  messenger  had  clomb  the  rock  was 
he  in  the  Capitol  or  in  the  Arx  ?  The  passages 
quoted  as  decisive  in  favour  of  the  former  are  the 
following :  "  Inde  (Cominins)  qua  praximnm  fnit 
a  ripa,  per  praernptum  eoqne  neglectnm  bostium 
custodiae  saxnm  in  Capitolium  evadit."  (Lir.  v.  46.) 
"  Oalli,  sou  vestigio  noteto  homano,  sen  sua  sponte 
animad  verso  ad  Carmentis  saxorum  adscensn  aequo 
— in  summum  evasere  "  (/i.  47).  Now,  it  is  plain, 
that  in  the  fonner  of  these  passages  Livy  means 
the  Capitoline  hill,  and  not  the  Capitol  strictly  so 
called;  since,  in  regard  to  »  small  space,  like  the 
Capitol  Proper,  it  would  be  a  useless  and  ahsun) 
dislinctiea,  if  it  hiy,  and  was  known  to  lie,  next  the 
riv«r,  to  say  that  Cominins  mounted  it  "where  it 
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wu  nearest  to  the  river.  <*  Cominiiu  In  Osptolinm 
•radit"  is  here  eqmvalent  to  "  Romolos  in  Capi- 
toliam  eecendit,"  in  a  paasage  before  cited.  (Lit. 
L  10.)  Hence,  to  mark  the  spot  mors  precisely, 
the  historian  inserts  "  ad  Carmentis  "  in  the  tbllow- 
ing  chapter.  There  is  nothing  in  the  other  antho- 
ritiea  cited  iu  Becker's  note  (no.  750)  which  yields 
a  eonclosion  either  one  way  or  the  other.  We  might, 
iritb  far  superior  justice,  quote  the  following  passage 
of  Cicero,  which  we  hsTe  adduced  on  another  occa- 
sion, to  prove  that  the  attempt  of  tlie  Qanls  was  on 
tlie.iin;  or  citadel :  "  Atqne  nt  ita  mnnita  Arx  cir> 
cumjectn  ardno  et  quasi  circnmdso  saxo  niteretnr, 
nt  etiam  in  ilia  tempestate  horribili  Gallid  adnntus 
incolumis  atqne  intacta  penrnuuerit*  (DeStp-ii. 
6).  But,  though  we  bold  that  the  attempt  was 
reallj  on  the  Arx,  we  are  nevertheless  of  opinion  that 
Cicero  here  uses  the  word  only  in  its  general  sense, 
and  thus  as  applicable  to  the  whole  hill,  just  as  Livy 
usee  CapitoUam  in  the  preceding  passage.  Hence, 
Mr.  Bunbury  {Ckus.  Hut.  vol.  iv.  p.  430)  and  M. 
Preller  (I.  e.)  have  justly  regarded  this  narrative  as 
affiwding  no  evidence  at  all,  although  they  are  ad- 
herents of  the  German  theory.  We  may  further 
observe,  that  the  house  of  Manlins  was  on  the  An; 
and  though  this  circumstance,  taken  by  itself,  pre- 
sents nothing  decisive,  yet,  in  the  case  of  so  sudden 
a  surprise,  it  adds  probability  to  the  view  that  the 
An  was  on  the  sontlieni  summit. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  next  illustration,  which  is 
drawn  from  the  account  given  by  Tacitus  of  the 
attack  of  the  Vitellians  oo  the  Capitol.  Becker's 
interpretation  of  this  passage  is  so  full  of  errors,  that 
we  must  follow  him  sentence  by  sentence,  giving,  first 
of  all,  the  original  description  of  Tacitus.  It  runs  as 
follows:  "  Cito  agmme  forum  et  immmeutia  furo 
tempU  praetervecti  erignnt  aciem  per  advereum  col- 
lem  usque  ad  primas  Capitolinae  arcis  fores.  Eiant 
antiqnitus  portions  in  latere  clivi.dextrae  subeuntibos: 
in  quarum  tectum  egressi  saxis  tegnlisqne  Vitellianos 
obruebant.  Meque  illis  manns  nisi  gladiis  armatae; 
et  arcessere  tomienta  ant  missilia  tela  longnm  vide- 
batnr.  Faces  in  promlnrntem  porticum  jecere  et 
seqnebantnr  ignem;  ambnstasque  Capitolii  fores 
penetrassent,  ni  Sabinus  revulsas  nndique  statnas, 
decora  majorum  in  ipso  aditn  vice  muri  objecisset. 
Turn  diversca  Capitolii  aditus  invadunt,  juxta 
Incnm  asyli,  et  qua  Tarpeia  rnpes  centum  gradibus 
aditnr.  Improvisa  utraque  vis :  propior  atqne 
acrior  per  asylum  ingmebat  Nee  sisti  poterant 
scandentes  per  conjancta  aedlficia,  quae,  ut  in  multa 
pace,  in  altum  edita  solum  Capitolii  aeqnabant. 
Hie  ambigitnr,  ignem  tectls  oppugnatores  injecerint, 
an  sbaessi,  quae  crebrior  fama  est,  quo  nitentes  ac 
pn^pteeaos  depellerent.  Inde  lapsus  ignis  in  por- 
tictts  appositas  aedibus  :  mox  snstinentes  fiutigium 
aquilae  vetere  ligno  traxerunt  flammam  aluemnt- 
que.  Sic  Capitollum  cUnsis  foribus  inde&nsum  et 
indireptnm  conflagTavit."  {Hut.  iii.  71.) 

"  "tbn  attack,"  says  Becker,  "  is  directed  solely 
against  the  Capitol ;  that  is,  the  height  cont^ning 
the  temple,  which  latter  is  bnmt  on  the  occasion " 
(p.  390).  This  is  so  &r  from  being  the  case, 
that  the  words  of  Tacitus  would  rather  show  that 
the  attack  was  directed  against  the  Arx.  The 
temple  is  represented  as  having  been  shut  up,  and 
neither  attacked  nor  defendeii :  "  clansis  foribus, 
indefensum  et  indireptnm  confiagravit."  Such  a 
state  of  things  is  inconceivable,  if,  as  Becker  says, 
the  attack  was  directed  solely  against  the  Capitol. 
That  fart  of  the  hill  was  erideatJy  deserted,  and 
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left  to  its  fats;  the  besiq^  had  eoneentratad  them- 
selves upon  the  An,  which  thus  became  the  paint 
of  attack.  By  that  anfbrtonate  ambigsity  is  the 
nse  of  the  word  Capitolinm,  which  we  have  before 
pointed  out,  we  find  Tacitns  representing  tiis  gates 
of  the  Capitolinm  as  having  beoi  bnnit  ("  ambnstss 
que  Capitolii  fores  ")  which,  if  (^pitolinm  meant  tba 
same  thing  in  the  last  sentence,  would  be  a  direct 
cantradiction,  as  tbe  gates  are  there  represented 
as  shut.  But  in  the  first  passage  be  nxns  the 
gates  of  the  fintification  which  enclosed  the  whde 
simimit  of  the  hill ;  and  in  the  secimd  passage 
he  means  the  gates  of  the  temple.  The  mean- 
ing of  Tacitns  is  also  evident  in  another  msii- 
ner;  for  if  the  Vitellians  were  attacking  the  tem- 
ple itself,  and  burning  its  gates,  they  mnst  have 
already  gained  a  footing  on  the  height,  and  would 
consequently  have  had  no  oocanon  to  sedc  access  by 
other  routes  —  by  the  steps  of  the  Bupes  Tarpdi, 
and  by  the  Lucus  Asyli.  Becker  proceeds :  "  Ta- 
citus calls  this  (t. «.  the  height  with  the  temple)^ 
indifiierently  Capitolina  An  and  Captolinm.*  Thii 
is  quite  a  mistake.  The  An  Capitolina  may  poeaUy 
mean  the  wAofe  mmmit  of  the  hill;  but  if  it  is  to 
be  restricted  to  one  of  the  two  eminences,  it  nwam 
the  An  proper  rather  than  the  Cajntol.  "  The  at- 
tack in;;  party,  it  appears,  first  made  a  lodgnient  on 
the  Clivus  Capitolinus.  Here  the  portico  at  lit 
right  points  distinctly  to  the  SW.  height  Had 
the  portico  been  to  the  right  of  •  person  ascending 
in  the  contrary  direction,  it  would  hare  been  sepa- 
rated from  the  besieged  by  the  street,  who  could  not 
therefore  have  def«ided  themselves  from  its  root" 
If  we  thought  that  this  argument  had  any  value 
we  might  adopt  it  as  our  own  :  for  we  also  believe 
that  the  attack  was  directed  against  the  SW.  height, 
but  with  this  difierence,  that  the  Arx  was  on  this 
height,  and  not  the  Capitol.  But,  in  fact,  there 
was  only  one  principal  ascent  or  chvus,— that  lead- 
ing towards  the  western  height ;  and  the  only  thing 
worth  remarking  in  Becker's  observations  is  ibac 
he  should  have  thought  there  might  be  matlter 
Clivus  Capitolinus  kading  m  the  opposite  direction. 
We  may  remark,  by  the  way,  that  the  portico  here 
mentioned  was  probably  that  erected  by  the  gieat- 
grandson  of  Cn.  Scipio.  (Veil.  Pat.  ii.  3.)  "  As  the 
attack  is  here  fruitless,  the  Vitellians  abandon  it, 
and  make  another  attempt  at  two  difierent  ap- 
proaches ("  divenioe  aditus  ");  at  the  Lncns  Asyli, 
that  is,  on  the  side  where  at  present  the  broad  steps 
lead  from-the  Falazto  de'  Ctnuervatori  to  Monte  Cs- 
prino,  and  again  where  the  Centum  Gradus  led  to 
the  Ropes  Tarpeia.  Whether  these  Ccntimi  Gradns 
<re  to  be  placed  by  the  church  of  Sta  Maria  ddia 
Coiuolatione,  or  more  westward,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  determine  here,  since  that  they  led  to  the  Ciff- 
fareili  height  is  imdisputed.  On  the  side  of  the 
asylum  {Palaaa  de'  Coiuervatori)  the  danger  was 
more  pressing.  Where  the  steps  now  lead  to  Monte 
Cnpriao,  and  on  the  whole  side  of  the  hill,  were 
houses  which  reached  to  its  summit.  These  were 
set  on  fire,  and  the  flames  then  caught  the  a^juning 
portico,  and  Ustly  the  temple." 

Our  chief  objection  to  this  account  is,  its  impossi- 
bility. If  the  Lucus  AsyU  corresponded  to  the  steps  of 
the  present  PaloMao  di  Coiuervatori,  which  is  seated 
in  the  depression  between  the  two  summits,  or  pre- 
sent JPiaaa  del  CampidogHo,  then  the  besi^ers 
must  have  forced  the  passage  of  the  Clirns  Capto- 
linns,  whereas  Tacitus  expressly  says  that  they  wen 
repulsed.     Being  repulsed  they  nnist  have  retreated 
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downwarlf,  and  renewed  the  attempt  at  lower  pmnts ; 
St  ths  foot  of  tbe  Hondred  Steps,  for  instance,  on 
one  side,  and  at  the  bottom  of  tbe  Lncos  Aiyli  on 
■tiM*"^  ;  on  both  which  ndee  the;  again  attempted 
to  moaot.  The  Palaao  de'  Conservatori,  though 
not  the  highest  point  of  the  hill,  is  oiore  tihe 
diTTis.  Becker,  as  we  have  shown,  has  adopted  the 
•tiangely  erroneons  opinion  that  the  "  Capitolinae 
anas  fores"  belonged  to  the  Capitol  itsdf  (note 
753),  and  that  conseqaentl;  tbe  Vitelliaus  were 
storming  it  from  the  Fiazxa  del  CampidogHo  (note 
754).  Bat  the  portico  from  which  they  were  driven 
bade  was  on  the  dims,  and  cooseqnently  they  could 
not  have  reached  the  top  of  the  bill,  or  pioBui,  Tbe 
armament  that  tbe  temple  mnst  hare  been  on  the 
SW.  height,  becanse  Uie  Vitellians  attempted  to 
storm  it  by  mounting  the  Centum  Oradus  (Becker, 
Warmmg,  p.  43),  may  be  retorted  by  those  who 
hold  that  the  attack  was  directed  against  the  An. 
Tbe  precise  spot  of  tbe  Lncos  Asyli  cannot  be  indi- 
cated ;  bnt  from  Livy's  description  of  it,  it  was  evi- 
dently somewhere  on  the  descent  of  the  hill  ("  locum 
qni  none  septus  detcemUntibiu  inter  duos  lucos  est, 
asylum  aperit,"  i.  6).  It  is  probable,  as  Preller 
supposes  (PhiloL  f.  99),  tliat  the  "  aditns  jnxta 
lucum  Asyli "  was  on  tbe  KE.  side  of  tbe  bill  near 
the  present  arch  of  Severos.  The  Clivos  Asyli  is 
a  iirtion;  there  was  only  one  clivus  on  tbe  Capitoline. 
We  have  only  one  more  remark  to  make  on  this 
narrative.  It  is  plain  that  the  fire  broke  out  near 
tbe  Lucas  Asyli,  and  then  spreading  from  house  to 
house,  caught  at  last  theyrontof  the  temple.  This 
follows  firom  Tacitus'  account  of  the  portico  and  the 
eagles  which  supported  thejiutigium  or  pediment, 
first  catching  fire.  Tbe  back-front  of  the  Capito- 
line temple  was  plain,  apparently  a  mere  wall; 
nnce  Dionyuus  (iv.  61)  does  not  say  a  single  word 
aboat  it,  though  be  particularly  describes  tbe  front 
as  having  a  triple  row  of  columns  and  the  sides 
double  rows.  But  as  we  know  that  the  teni|le 
faced  the  scutb,  sach  an  accident  could  not  have 
happened  except  it  stood  on  tbe  NE.  height,  or  that 
of  AraeeU. 

We  might,  therefore,  by  substituting  Caffarelli 
tar  AraetU,  retort  the  triumphant  remark  with  which 
Becker  closes  bis  explanation  of  this  passage:  "To 
him,  therefore,  who  would  seek  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
on  the  height  of  CafarelU,  the  dei>criptioD  of  Ta- 
citus .is  in  every  respect  inexplicable." 

Becker's  next  argument  in  favour  of  the  W. 
summit  im-olves  an  equivocation.  It  is,  "  that  the 
temple  was  built  on  that  ttanmit  of  tbe  hill 
which  bote  tbe  name  of  Mons  Tarpeius."  Now 
it  is  notorious — and  as  we  have  already  esta- 
blished it,  we  need  not  repeat  it  here  —  that  before 
the  building  of  the  Capitol  tbe  tohole  hill  was  called 
]I<>ns  Tarpeius.  Tbe  passages  cited  by  Becker  in 
note  75S  (Liv.  L  5S ;  Dionys.  iii.  69)  mean  nothing 
muie  than  this  ;  indeed,  the  latter  expressly  states 
it  (it  [Ailfas]  rirf  fUr  ^KoAciTa  Ta^rliios,  ow  }i 
KaviTMAirof).  Capitolium  gradually  became 
the  name  for  the  whole  hill ;  but  who  can  believe 
that  tbe  name  of  Tarpeia  continued  to  be  retained  at 
that  very  portion  of  it  where  the  Capitoline  temple 
was  built  ?  The  process  was  evidently  as  follows  : 
the  northern  height,  en  which  tbe  temple  was  built, 
«as  at  first  alone  called  Capitolium.  Gradually  its 
superior  importance  gave  name  to  the  whole  hill ; 
yet  a  particular  portion,  the  most  remote  from  the 
temple,  retained  the  primitive  name  of  Rupes  Tar- 
peia.   And  thus  Festus  in  a  mutilated  fragment,  — 
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not  however  so  mntiUted  but  that  the  sense  is  ^un 
— "  Nduemnt  funestum  locum  [cum  altera  parte] 
CapitoU  conjnngi"  (p.  343),  where  Mtiller  remarks, 
"  non  multum  ab  Ursini  supjjemento  disceden 
licebit" 

Becker  then  proceeds  to  argue  that  the  temple  of 
Jimo  Moneta  was  built  on  the  site  of  the  bouse  of 
M.  Maiilius  Capitolinus,  which  was  on  the  Arx 
(Liv.  V.  47  ;  Flat.  Cam.  36  ;  Dion  Cass.  Fr.  31, 
&c):  and  we  learn  from  Ovid  {FatU  L  637)  that 
there  were  steps  leading  from  tbe  temple  of  Concord, 
to  that  of  Juno  Moneta.  Now  as  tbe  tanaa  temple 
was  situated  under  tbe  height  of  AraaU,  near  tbe 
arch  of  Severos,  this  determines  tbe  question  of  the 
site  of  Juno  Moneta  and  the  Arx.  Ovid's  words  are 
as  follows:— 

"  Candida,  te  niveo  pceuit  lux  ptoxima  tempio 
Qua  fert  sublimes  alta  Moneta  gradns ; 
Nunc  bene  prospicies  Latiam,  Concordia,  tnr- 
bam,"  &c. 

This  is  very  obscure;  hut  we  do  not  see  how  it  can 
be  inferred  from  this  passage  that  there  were  steps 
from  one  temple  to  the  other.  We  should  rather 
take  it  to  mean  that  the  temple  of  Concord  was 
pboed  close  to  that  of  Moneta,  which  latter  was 
approached  by  a  flight  of  lofty  steps.  Nor  do  we 
think  it  very  difficolt  to  pomt  out  what  these  steps 
were.  The  temple  of  Juno  was  on  the  Arx;  that 
is,  according  to  our  view,  on  tbe  SW.  summit;  and 
tbe  lofty  steps  were  no  other  than  tbe  Centum 
Gradns  for  ascending  tbe  Bupes  Tarpeia,  as  de- 
scribed  by  Tacitus  in  the  passage  we  have  just  been 
discussing.  Had  there  been  another  flight  of  steps 
leading  up  to  the  top  of  the  CapitoUne  hill,  the 
Vitellians  would  certainly  have  preferred  them  to 
clambering  over  the  tops  of  houses.  But  it  will  be 
objected  that  according  to  this  view  the  temple  of 
Concord  is  phced  npon  the  Arx,  for  which  there  is 
no  authority,  instead  of  on  the  ibmm  or  clivus, 
for  which  there  is  authority.  Now  this  is  exactly 
the  point  at  which  we  wish  to  arrive.  There  were 
several  temples  of  Concord,  but  only  two  of  any  re- 
nown, namely,  that  dedicated  by  Furins  Camillus, 
B.  a  367,  and  rodedicated  by  Tiberius  after  his 
Germsn  triumph,  which  is  tbe  one  of  which  Ovid 
speaks;  and  another  dedicated  by  the  consul  Opi- 
mius  after  tbe  sedition  and  death  of  Gracchus.  Ap> 
plan  says  that  the  latter  temple  was  in  tbe  forum: 
71  ik  ffovK^  Kal  ve&jv  'Ofiovoias  a^hv  iy  i.yop^  WfKMr~ 
erattv  tytTptu  (B.C.  I  26)  But  in  ordinary  lan- 
guage the  clivus  farmed  part  of  the  forum;  and  it 
would  be  impossible  to  point  out  any  place  in  tbe 
forum,  strictly  so  called,  which  it  could  have  occupied. 
It  is  undoubtedly  the  same  temple  alluded  to  by 
Varro  in  the  fallowing  passage:  "  Senacnlum  supra 
Graecostasim  ubi  aetlis  Concordiae  et  basilica  Opimis  " 
(L.L.  T.  p.  156,  MUli.);  fix>m  which  we  may  infer 
that  Opimins  built  at  the  same  time  a  basilica, 
which  adjomed  tbe  temple.  Becker  (Handb.  p. 
309)  denied  the  existence  of  this  basilica;  but  by 
tbe  time  be  published  his  Warmmg  he  had  grown 
wiser,  and  quoted  in  the  Appendix  (p.  58)  tbe  fol- 
lowing passage  from  Cicero  (_p.  Sett.  67):  "  L.  Opi- 
mius  cujus  monumentum  celeberrimum  in  foro,  se- 
pnlcrum  desertissimnm  in  littore  Dyrracbiuo  est 
relictimi ; "  maintaining,  however,  that  this  passage 
related  to  Opimius'  temple  of  Concord.  But  Urlicbs 
(Rom.  Top.  p.  26),  after  pointing  out  that  the  epi- 
thet celeberrimum, "  very  much  frequented,"  suited 
better  with  a  basilica  than  with  a  temple,  produced 
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two  •ncient  inMriptions  from  Hurini'*  AUi  de'  Fro- 
tetli  AnaU  (p.  212);  iu  which  a  builic«  Opimia  ii 
ncorded;  and  Becker,  in  hii  Antaort  (p.  33),  con- 
faming  that  be  had  orerlooked  theae  inscrii^ons, 
retracted  his  doubts,  and  acknowledged  the  existence 
of  a  basilica.  According  lo  Vhtto,  then,  the  Aedls 
Concorriiae  and  baslica  of  Opimius  were  close  to 
the  senaculum;  and  the  sitiution  of  the  senacnlun: 
is  pointed  out  by  Festus  between  the  Capitol  and 
fonmi  "Unum  (Senacolam)  obi  none  est  aedis 
Concoidiae,  inter  C:ipitohuin  et  Forum"  (p.  347, 
MUIL).  This  descriptlun  correaponda  exactly  with  the 
site  where  the  preaent  remaina  of  a  temple  of  Con- 
cord are  unanimoualj  agreed  tu  exist:  remains,  how- 
ever, which  are  anpposed  to  be  th<»e  of  the  temple 
foi^nded  by  Camillus,  and  not  of  that  foanded  by 
Opimius.  According  to  this  supposition  there  must 
have  been  two  temples  of  Concord  on  the  forum. 
But  if  these  remains  belong  tu  that  of  Camillas, 
who  shall  point  oat  tliise  of  the  temple  erected  by 
Opimiua?  Where  waa  its  site?  Wlmt  its  history? 
When  was  it  demolished,  and  its  place  either  left 
vacant  or  occupied  by  another  buildiiigf  Appian. 
as  we  have  seen,  expressly  says  that  the  temple  built 
by  Opimius  was  in  the  forum ;  where  is  the  eridenoe 
that  the  temple  of  Camillas  was  also  in  the  {brum  7 
There  is  positively  none.  Plutarch,  the  only  direct 
eviilenoe  as  to  its  site,  says  no  such  thing  but  (»Iy 
that  it  looked  down  upon  the  fornm:  ii^r)^uraMTo 
T^t  iU»  'Oiiovias  itphf,  Sxmp  t)1S(iito  6  Kt^uAAoi, 
*U  TJ|t>  trfophr  Kol  «Ii  tV  tKHKrialw  terortm  tw\ 
Toif  yeynniiiiroit  iSfiaaotat  (CamilL  43).  Now 
i^pif  means  to  view  front  a  diitcmce,  and  espe- 
cially yrotn  a  height.  It  is  eqnit alent  to  the  Ls^ 
protptoere,  tlie  very  term  used  by  Ovid  in  describing 
the  same  temple:— 

"  Nunc  bene  proepiciee  Latiam,  Concordia,  tnttwm." 

These  expressiras,  then,  like  Ovid's  allusion  to  the 
"  sublimes  gradus  "  of  Moneta,  point  to  the  Arx  as 
the  site  of  the  temple.  It  is  remarkable  that  Lncan 
(^Phart.  i.  195)  employs  the  same  word  when  de- 
scribing the  temple  of  Jupiter  Tonans,  erected  by 
Augustas,  also  situated  upon  the  Arx,  or  Bupes 
Tarpeia:^ 

" 0  magnae  qui  moenia  prospicis  uibia 

Tarpeia  de  rape  Tonans.* 

This  temple  indeed,  has  also  been  placed  on  the 
divus,  on  the  authority  of  the  pseudo-Victor,  and 
against  the  express  evidence  of  the  best  aathorities. 
Thus  an  inscription  in  Grater  (Ixxii.  Ito.  5),  con- 
sisting of  some  lines  addressed  to  Fortnna,  likewise 
pUces  the  Jupiter  Tonans  on  the  Tarpeian  rock:— 

**  Tu  quae  Tarpeio  coleris  vicina  Tonanti 
Votorum  vindex  semper  Fortuna  meorum,"  &c 

Snetonius  {Auff.  c  29  and  91),  Pliny  (xxxvi.  6) 
and  the  i^oii.  Anegranum,  phice  it  "m  Capi- 
tolio,"  meaning  the  Capitoline  bill.  It  has  been 
absurdly  inferred  that  it  was  on  the  divus,  be- 
cause Dion  says  that  those  who  were  going  up  to 
the  great  temple  of  Jupiter  met  with  it  first, — Sri 
ipiirTif  ol  iyidrrts  is  rh  KbwitibAio»  ivtrirfxpimi 
(liv.  4),  which  they  no  doubt  would  do,  since  the 
divus  led  first  to  the  western  height. 

On  these  grounds,  then,  we  are  inclined  to  believe 
that  the  temple  of  Concord  erected  by  Camillas  stood 
on  the  Arx,  and  eoald  not,  theiefore,  have  had  any 
steps  leading  to  the  temple  of  Juno  Moneta.  The 
ktter  was  likewise  foanded  by  Camillus,  as  we 
liaru  from  Livy  and  OvU  ^—  I 
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"  Arce  quoque  in  snmiiia  Junnni  templa  Moonaa 

Ex  voto  meroorant  facta,  Camille,  tuu : 

Ante  domus  Uanli  fnerant"  (JFaiH.  vl  183): 

and  thus  these  two  great  works  of  the  dictatat 
stood,  as  was  natural,  close  together,  junt  as  the 
temple  of  Concord  and  the  basiliot  subsequently 
erected  by  Opimius  also  adjoined  one  another  on  or 
near  the  divas.  It  is  no  abjection  lo  this  view 
that  there  was  another  small  temple  uf  Concord  « 
the  Arx,  which  had  been  vowed  by  the  praeti« 
Manlius  iu  Gaul  during  a  sedition  of  the  sollien. 
The  vow  had  been  almost  overlodied,  but  aftrr  a 
lapse  of  two  years  it  was  recollected,  and  the  temple 
erected  in  discharge  of  iL  (Liv.  xxii.  33.)  It  seems, 
therefore,  to  have  been  a  small  affiur,  and  ni^t 
very  well  have  coexisied  on  the  Arx  with  another 
and  more  splendid  temple. 

But  to  return  to  Becker's  ar^ments.  The  next 
jiroof  adduced  is  Caligula's  bridjie.  "  CaligsU," 
he  says,  as  Bunsen  has  remarked,  '  cansed  a  bridft 
to  be  thrxiwn  from  the  Palatine  hill  over  the  tem|4e 
of  Angustns  (and  probably  the  Basilica  Julia)  to 
the  CapitoUne  temple,  which  is  altagetlwr  is- 
conoeivable  if  the  Utter  was  on  the  height  ot 
AraeCiy  as  in  that  case  the  bridge  must  have  b>«n 
condacted  over  the  fonun"  (pi  393).  But  bete 
Becker  goes  further  than  his  author,  who  mcnly 
says  that  Caligula  threw  a  bridge  from  the  Pahtine 
hill  to  the  Capitdine :  "  Super  ttmplam  Divi  As- 
gosti  poote  transmisso,  Palatiam  Capitoiiiomiae 
conjnnxit''  (Suet.  CaL  22.)  Becker  etaitctly 
renden  Pahtium  by  the  *'  Palatine  hill,"  bat 
when  he  comes  to  the  other  hill  be  converts  it 
into  a  temple.  Suatonios  offers  a  parallel  cue 
of  the  use  of  these  words  in  a  passage  to  whidi 
we  had  occasion  to  allude  just  now,  respecting  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  Tonans  :  "  Templnm  Apdlinit  is 
PaUtio  (extnudt),  aedero  Tonantis  Jovis  in  Capi- 
tolio"  (^Avg.  29)  ;  where,  if  Becker'a  view  was 
right,  we  might  by  analc^  translate, — "  he  erecttd 
a  temple  of  Apollo  in  the  paUce.* 

The  next  proof  is  that  a  large  piece  of  roc^  f& 
down  (irom  the  Capital  (''ex  Capitslio")  into  the  Vicus 
Jngarins  (Liv.  xxxv.  21);  and  as  theVicos  Jugaria 
ran  under  the  S.  summit,  this  shows  that  the  Ca|ii- 
toline  temple  was  upon  iL  But  pieces  of  rock  faU 
down  from  hills,  not  from  baildings,  and,  tberefiiR. 
Capitoliam  here  only  means  the  bilL  In  like 
manner  when  Livy  says  (xxxviU.  28),  "anbstnic- 
tionem  super  Aequimelium  in  Capitoliu  (censuni 
locavemnt),''  it  is  plain  that  be  muat  mean  the 
bill ;  and  consequently  this  passage  is  another  prol 
of  this  use  of  the  word.  The  Aequiinehum  was  in  or 
by  the  Vicus  Jugarius,  and  oouM  mt,  tbereftrs,  haie 
been  on  the  Capitol  properly  so  called,  even  if  the  latter 
had  been  ou  the  SW.  heigfat.  Becker  wraogly  tnm- 
latea  this  passage, — **  a  substrnction  ^(A<  CtfM 
over  the  Aequimelium  "  (p.  393.)  Then  comes  the 
passage  respecting  the  statue  of  Jupiter  being  tamsd 
towards  the  east,  that  it  might  behold  the  fcrwa 
and  curia;  which  Becker  maintains  to  be  nnposribis 
of  a  statue  erected  on  the  height  of  ^raosii,  Thost 
who  have  seen  the  groond  will  not  be  indfaisd  ts 
coincide  in  this  o|inion.  The  stotoe  stood  ea  a 
column  (Dion  Cass,  xxxvii.  9  ;  Cic.  Die.  L  12;  <£ 
Id.  Cot  iii.  8),  and  most  probably  m  fne*  of  ihs 
temple — it  could  hardly  have  bean  placed  MM 
it;  and,  therefore,  if  the  temple  was  on  the  S. 
height,  the  statue  muat  ham  been  at  the  eztmaitT 
of  it ;  a  site  which  certainly  wooM  not  tSfi  a 
vei7  good  view  of  lbs  fomm.    Next  the  dimMi 
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of  the  Clinu  Ca{dtoliniu  u  adduced,  which  nn  to 
the  Westera  height,  imd  most  have  led  directly  to 
the  temple,  nbence  it  derived  its  name.     But  tbia 
ia  a   complete   begging  of  the  qaestioa,  and  the 
cBnu    mom   probabi;  derived  ita  name  from  the 
hill.     If  the  direction  of  the  divas,  however,  proves 
anything  at  all — and  we  are  not  disposed  to  lay 
much  atress  upon  it —  it  rather  proves  the  leverw 
of  Becker's  case.      The  clivos  was  a  continuation 
of  the  Swcra  Via,  by  which,  as  we  shall  have  occa- 
sion to  show  when  treating  of  that  road,  the  augurs 
descended  fmm  the  Arz  after  taking  the  auguries, 
and    by  which  they  carried   up  their  new  year's 
offerinKs  to  king  Tatius,  who  lived  upon  the  Arz  : 
aiid   hence  in  sacvrdotai  language  the  clivus  itself 
was  called  Sacra  Via.     (Varro,  L.L.  v.  §  47,  MUU. ; 
Fesitu,  p.  290,  id.).     Lastly,  "  the  cniitined  height 
of  ^rocefi  would  not  have  afibrded  sufficient  room 
for  the  spacious  temple  of  Jupiter,  the  Area  Capi- 
toUiia,  where  meetingn  of  the  people  were  held,  and 
ai  the  same  time  be  able  to  display  so  many  other 
temples  and  monuments."     There  is  some  degree  of 
truth  in  this  observation,  so  far  at  least  as  the  Area 
Ca{Htalina  is  concerned.     But  when  we  come  to 
describe  the  temple  of  Japiter  Capitolinus,  an  ac- 
qnaintance  with  which  is  necessary  to  the  complete 
understanding    of    the    present    question,    though 
Bei'ker  has  chosen  to  omit  it,  "  as  lying  out  uf  the 
plan  of  his  book"  (p  396),  we  shall  endeavour  to 
sbow  how  this  objection  nwy  be  obviated.     Mean- 
while, having  now  discussed  all  Becker's  argimients 
m  CtTOor  of  the  SW.  summit  as  the  site  of  the 
Capitoline  temple,  it  will  be  man  convenient  shortly 
to  review  the  whole  question,  and  to  adduce  some 
lessons  which  have  led  ns  to  a  directly  contrary  c«n- 
clusion.     In  doing  this  we  do  nut  presume  to  think, 
with  Becker,  that  we  have  "completely  decided" 
the  question.     It  is  one,  indeed,  that  will  not  admit 
of  complete  demonstration  ;  but  we  venture  to  hope 
that  the  bahuice  of  pn)bability  may  be  shown  to 
predominate  veiy  considerably  in  favour  of  the  ME. 
hiight. 

The  greater  part  of  Becker's  argnments,  as  we 
trust  that  we  luive  shown,  prove  nothing  at  all, 
while  the  remainder,  or  those  which  prove  some- 
thing, may  be  turned  against  him.  We  must  claim 
as  our  own  the  proof  drawn  from  the  storm  of  the 
Capital  by  the  Vitellians,  as  described  by  Tacitus, 
u  well  as  that  derived  from  Mans  Tarpeius  being 
the  naine  of  the  SW.  height,  and  that  from  the 
westerly  direction  of  the  Clivus  Capitolinus.  Ano- 
ther argument  in  fitvonr  of  the  NK.  height  may  be 
drawn  fnm  Vnft  account  of  the  trial  of  Manlins 
Capitolinua,  to  which  we  have  already  adverted 
wh«n  treating  of  the  Porta  Flumentana  [supra, 
Pki513,  and  need  nut  here  i«peat.  To  these  we 
sliail  add  a  few  more  drawn  from  probability. 

Tatios  dwelt  on  the  Arz,  where  the  temple  of 
Juno  Honeta  aflerwards  stood.  (Plut.  Ann.  20  j 
Sulinns,  i.  21.)  "This,"  says  Becker  (p.  388),  "  is 
the  height  of  Araedi,  and  always  retained  its  name 
of  Arz  after  the  Capitol  was  built,  since  certain 
■acred  customs  were  attached  to  the  place  and  ap- 
pellation." He  is  here  alluding  to  the  Arz  being  the 
anguraeulum  of  which  Festus  says  :  "  Auguracu- 
lom  appellabant  aotiqui  qnam  nus  arcem  dicimus, 
quod  ibi  augnres  publico  anspicarentur "  (p.  18, 
wliere  MUller  observes  :  "  non  tarn  arcem  qnam  m 
ant  ftiisse  arbitror  auguraeulum  ").  The  templum, 
then,  marked  out  from  the  Arx,  from  which  the  city 
aaspices  were  taken,  was  defined  by  a  peculiar  and 
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appropriate  form  of  words,  which  is  given  by  Varra^ 
(L.£.  vii.  §  8,  HtUl.)  It  was  bounded  on  the  left 
band  and  on  the  right  by  a  distant  tree  ;  the  tract 
between  was  the  Un^vm  or  tescwn  (conntsy  region) 
in  which  the  omens  were  observed.  The  augur  who 
inaugurated  Numa  led  him  to  the  Arz,  seated  him 
on  a  stone,  with  his  face  turned  towards  the  South, ' 
and  sat  down  on  his  left  hand,  capite  velato,  and 
with  his  lituus.  Then,  looking  forwards  over  the 
city  and  country  —  "  pmspectu  in  urbem  agrumque 
capto" — be  marked  oat  the  tem{de  from  east  to 
west,  and  determined  in  his  mind  the  sign  (signimi) 
to  be  observed  as  iiu'  as  ever  his  eyes  could  reach: 
"  quo  longissirae  conspectum  oculi  ferebant."  (Liv. 
i.  18;  cf.  Cic.  de  Off.  iil  16.)  The  great  eztent  of 
the  prospect  required  may  be  inferred  from  an  anec- 
dote related  by  Valerius  Mazimus  (viii.  2.  §  1), 
where  the  augurs  are  represented  as  ordering  Clau- 
dius Centumalus  to  lower  his  lof^y  dwelling  on  the 
Caelian,  because  it  interfered  with  their  view  from 
the  Arx, — a  passage,  by  the  way,  which  shows 
that  the  aiigurioi  were  taken  from  tlie  Arz  till 
at  all  events  a  hits  period  of  the  Republic.  Mow, 
supposing  with  Becker,  that  the  Arz  was  on  the 
MK.  summit,  what  sort  of  prospect  would  the 
augurs  have  had?  It  is  evident  tliat  a  Urge  portion 
of  their  view  would  have  been  intercepted  by  the 
huge  temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus.  The  SW. 
summit  is  the  only  portion  of  the  bill  which,  in  the 
words  of  Livy,  would  afford  a  noble  prospect,  "  in 
urbem  agrumque."  It  was  doubtless  this  point  to 
which  the  augur  conducted  Mnma,  and  which  re- 
mained ever  afterwards  the  place  appointed  fur  taking 
the  auguries.  Preller  is  of  opinion  that  Augustus 
removed  them  to  a  place  called  the  Auguratorinm 
on  the  Palatine.  (PhUologtu,  i.  p.  92.)  But  tlie 
sittuition  laid  down  for  that  building  scarcely  answers 
to  our  ideas  of  a  place  adapted  for  taking  ibe  au- 
guries, and  it  seems  more  probable  that  it  was  merely 
a  place  of  assembly  fur  the  college  of  augurs. 

Another  argument  that  bus  been  adduced  in 
favour  of  the  SW.  summit  being  the  Aiz,  is  drawn 
from  its  prozimity  to  the  river,  and  from  its  rocky 
and  precipitous  nature,  which  made  it  proper  for  a 
citadel.  But  on  this  we  are  not  inclined  to  lay  any 
great  stress. 

Other  argumi-iits  in  favour  of  the  Italian  view 
may  be  drawn  from  the  nature  of  the  temple 
itself ;  but  in  order  to  understand  them  it  will 
fint  be  necessai7  to  give  a  description  of  the 
building.  The  most  complete  account  of  the  Tex- 
PLUU  Jovis  Capitouni  is  that  given  by  Diony- 
sius  (iv.  61),  from  which  we  learn  that  it  stood  upon 
a  high  basis  or  platform,  8  plethra,  or  800  Greek 
fieet  square,  which  is  nearly  the  same  in  English 
measure.  This  would  give  about  200  feet  for  eadi 
side  of  the  temple,  for  the  length  ezceeded  the 
breadth  only  by  about  15  feet  These  are  the  di- 
mensions of  the  original  construction  ;  and  when  it 
was  burnt  down  a  generation  before  the  time  uf 
Dionysius, —  that  is,  as  we  learn  from  Tacitus  {Hat 
iii.  72),  in  the  consulship  of  L.  Sdpio  and  Morbanus 
(b.  c.  83), — it  was  rebuilt  upon  the  same  foundation. 
The  materials  employed  in  the  second  construction 
were,  however,  of  a  much  richer  description  than  those 
of  the  first.  The  front  of  the  temi^,vhich  faced  the 
south,  had  a  portiooconsisting  of  three  rows  of  columns, 
whilst  on  the  flanks  it  had  only  two  rows  :  and  as 
the  back  front  is  not  said  to  have  had  any  portico,  we 
may  conclude  that  there  was  nothing  on  this  side 
but  a  pUin  wall.    The  interior  contained  three  cells 
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punnel  to  one  another  with  oommoii  walls,  the  centre 
one  being  thmt  of  Jove,  on  each  eide  those  of  Juno 
and  Minem.  In  Lirj,  howerer  (vi.  4),  Jano  is 
represented  as  being  in  the  same  cella  with  Jupiter. 
Bat  thoogh  the  temple  had  three  cells,  it  had  but 
ma  ftutij/ium,  or  pedhnent,  and  a  single  roof. 


TEMPLE   OF  JUPTTBR  CAPITOLIXUS. 

(From  a  Coin  of  Vespasian.) 

Now  the  6rst  thing  that  strikes  as  on  reading  this 
description  is,  that  the  front  being  so  ornamented, 
and  the  back  so  veij  plain,  the  temple  must  hare 
stood  in  a  situation  where  the  former  was  rery  ctm- 
spicnons,  whilst  the  latter  was  but  little  seen.  Such 
a  situation  is  afforded  only  by  the  NE.  summit  of 
the  Capitoline.  On  this  site  the  front  of  the  temple, 
being  tamed  to  the  south,  would  not  only  be  visible 
from  the  forum,  but  wonld  also  present  its  be.st 
aspect  to  those  who  Iiad  ascended  the  Capitoline  hill ; 
whilst  on  the  other  band,  had  it  stood  on  the  SW. 
summit,  the  front  would  not  have  been  visible  from 
the  forum,  and  what  is  still  worse,  the  temple  would 
have  presented  only  its  nude  and  unadorned  bock 
to  those  who  approached  it  by  the  usual  and  most 
important  ascent,  the  Clivns  Capitolinus.  Such  a 
state  of  things,  in  violation  of  all  the  rules  which 
commonly  regulate  the  disposition  of  public  buildings, 
is  scarcely  to  be  imagined. 

We  will  now  revert  to  Becker's  objection  respecting 
the  Abka  Capitouna.  It  nin^  be  admitted  that 
the  dimensions  of  the  temple  would  have  allowed  but 
little  room  for  this  area  on  the  height  of  Aroceli, 
especially  as  this  must  have  contained  other  small 
temples  and  monuments,  such  as  that  of  Jupiter 
Keretrins,  &C.  Yet  the  Area  CapitoUna,we  know,  was 
often  the  scene  not  only  of  public  meetings  but  even 
of  combats.  There  are  very  striking  indications  that 
this  area  was  not  confined  to  the  height  on  which 
the  temple  stood,  but  that  it  occnpied  part  at  least  of 
the  extensive  surface  of  lower  ground  Iving  between 
the  two  summits.  One  indication  of  this  is  the  great 
hragbt  of  the  steps  leading  up  to  the  ve^tibole  of  the 
temple,  as  shown  by  the  story  related  by  Livy  of 
Annius,  the  ambassador  of  the  Latins;  who  being 
rebuked  by  Afonlius  and  the  fathers  for  his  insolence, 
rushed  firantically  from  the  vestibule,  and  falling 
down  the  steps,  was  either  killed  or  rendered  insen- 
sible  (viii.  6).  That  there  was  a  difference  in  the 
level  of  the  Capitol  may  be  seen  from  the  account 
given  by  Paterculus  of  Scipio  Masica's  address  to 
the  people  in  thi>  sedition  of  the  Gracchi.  Standing 
apparently  on  the  same  lofty  steps, — '*  ex  ntperiort 
parte  Coptto^M  summis  gradibus  insistens"(ii.  3), — 
Nasica  incited  by  his  eloquence  the  senators  and 
knights  to  attack  Givcchos,  who  was  standing  in 
the  area  below,  with  a  large  crowd  of  his  adherents, 
and  wiio  was  killed  in  attempting  to  escape  down 
the  Clivos  Capitolinus.     The  area  must  have  been 
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of  considerable  nze  to  hold  the  catervae  of  Gneehai: 
and  the  same  fact  is  shown  by  several  other  possapa 
in  the  classics  (Liv.  xzv.  3,  xlv.  86,  &e.).  Nnr 
all  these  circumstances  sait  much  better  with  a 
temple  on  the  NE.  summit  than  with  one  on  the 
oppoeite  height.  An  area  in  front  of  the  latter,  l» 
sides  being  out  of  the  way  for  public  meetings,  woulil 
not  have  afforded  sufficient  space  for  them;  D«r 
would  it  have  presented  the  lofty  steps  befon  de- 
scribed, nor  the  ready  moms  of  escape  down  the 
cUvus.  These,  then,  are  the  reasons  why  we  decn 
the  NE.  summit  the  more  probable  aits  of  tiie 
Capitoline  temple. 

We  have  already  mentioned  that  this  hmms 
temple  was  at  least  planned  by  the  elder  Tarqoin; 
and  according  to  some  authors  the  fonndatiuo  Fas 
completely  laid  by  him  (Dionys.  iv.  59),  and  tiie 
building  continued  under  Servins  (Tsc  BisL  iiL  72). 
However  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  it  was  not 
finished  till  the  time  of  Torquinina  Snperbns,  who 
tasked  the  people  to  woil  at  it  (Liv.  L  56):  bat 
the  tyrant  was  expelled  before  it  could  be  dedicated, 
which  honour  was  reserved  for  H.  Horatius  Pnlvillix, 
one  of  tlie  first  two  consuls  of  the  Republic  (Poljb. 
iii.  22;  Liv.  ii.  8;  Plut.  Popl.  14).  When  tk 
foundations  were  first  laid  it  was  necessary  to  exos- 
gnrate  the  temples  of  other  ddties  which  stood  npoo 
the  site  destined  for  it;  on  which  occasion  Termimu 
and  Juventas,  who  had  altars  there,  alone  refiaal 
to  move,  and  it  became  necessary  to  enclose  their 
shrines  within  the  temple ;  a  happy  omen  for  the 
future  greatness  of  the  city !  (Liv.  v.  54 ;  Dionys.  iiL 
69.)  It  is  a  well-known  legend  that  its  name  of 
Ca)Ntoliam  was  derived  fiom  the  finding  of  a  homaa 
head  in  digging  the  foundation  (Varr.  L.L.r. 
§  41,  MUll.;  Plln.  zzviii.  4,  &e.)  The  imap 
of  the  god,  originally  of  clay,  was  made  by  Tnnniu 
of  Fregellae,  and  represented  him  m  a  sitting 
posture.  The  face  was  painted  with  vermilion,  and 
the  statue  was  probably  clothed  in  s  tunica  palmata 
and  toga  picta,  as  the  .costume  was  borrtnred  by 
triumphant  generals.  On  the  acroterlmn  of  the 
pediment  stood  a  quadriga  of  eattlienwore,  vhubs 
portentous  swelling  in  the  fhmoce  was  also  re- 
garded as  an  omen  of  Rome's  futare  gmtoees  (Flin. 
xxviii.  4;  Plut.  Popl.  13).  TTie  brothers  0.4  Q. 
Ogulnius  subsequently  placed  a  bronze  qnadiiga  with 
a  statue  of  Jupiter  on  the  rouf ;  but  tliis  probably  did 
not  supersede  that  of  clay,  to  which  so  much  ominous 
impurtance  was  attached.  The  same  aediles  also 
presented  a  bronze  threshold,  and  consecrated  some 
silver  plate  in  Jupiter's  celhi  (Liv.  z.  23;  cfl  Plant. 
Trin.  i.  2.  46.)  By  degrees  the  temple  grew  ex- 
ceedingly rich.  CamiUus  dedicated  three  goklea 
paterae  oat  of  the  spoils  taken  from  tlie  Einuscans 
(Lir.  vL  4),  and  the  dictator  Cinciunotos  placed  in 
the  temple  a  statue  of  Jupiter  Iniperator,  which  he 
had  carried  off  from  Praeneste  (Id.  vL  29).  At 
length  the  pediment  and  colnmns  became  so  encnm- 
bered  with  shields,  ensigns,  and  other  offerings  thai 
the  censors  M.  Fulvius  Nobilior  and  M.  Aemiliiu 
Lepidus  were  compelled  to  rid  the  temple  of  these 
superfluous  ornaments  (Id.  xl.  51). 

As  we  have  before  related,  the  original  build- 
ing lasted  till  the  year  B.  c.  83,  when  it  was  burnt 
down  in  the  civil  wars  of  Sulla,  according  to  Tacitus 
by  design  ("  privata  frande,"  Bitt.  iii.  72>  Its 
rcstontina  was  luidertaken  by  Snlla,  and  subse- 
quently confided  to  Q.  Lutatius  Catnlns,  not  without 
the  opposition  of  Caesar,  who  wished  to  obliterate  the 
name  of  Cutulus  from  the  temple,  and  to  substitute 
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hiiaira.  (floLPopL  15;  Suet  Catt.  IS;  Koa  Ctai. 
zxxTU.  44 ;  Cic  V»rr.  ir.  31,  &c)  On  this  occa- 
sion Sulla  follawed  the  Botnan  fashion  of  despoiling 
Greece  of  her  works  of  art,  and  adorned  the  tempk 
with  columns  taken  from  that  of  the  Olympian 
Zeos  at  Athens.  (Plin.  xxzvi.  5.)  After  its  de- 
struction b;  the  Vitellians,  Vespasian  restored  it  ss 
suoQ  as  passible,  bnt  still  oo  the  original  plan, 
the  harospioas  albwing  no  alteration  except  a  slight 
iocieasa  of  it*  height.    (Tac.  Biit  iv.  S3;  Suet 
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r<ip.  8;  Dion  Gkm.  Iziri.  10,  &c.)  The  new  boiM- 
ing,  however,  stood  bnt  for  a  very  short  period.  It 
was  again  destroyed  soon  after  Vespasian's  death 
in  a  great  fire  which  particularly  desolated  the 
9th  Kegion,  and  was  rebuilt  by  Domitlan  with  a 
splendour  hitherto  tineqnalled.  (Suet  Dom.  15; 
Dion  Cass.  IxtL  24.)  Nothing  further  is  aceorately 
known  of  its  history  ;  bat  Doniitian's  stractnie 
seems  to  hare  Usted  till  a  nvj  late  period  of  the 
Empire. 
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TBMPLB  or  JUPITBB  CAPITOUHUS  RESTORBD. 


The  Ana  Capitolina,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
was  frequently  used  for  meetings  or  eonUonet;  but 
besides  these,  regular  comitia  were  frequently  holden 
npun  it  (LiT.  xzr.  3,  zzziv.  53,  xliii.  16,  zlr. 
36  ;  Plut  AwL  Ami.  80  ;  App.  B.  C.  i.  IS,  &0.) 
Here  stood  tbe  Cubll  Calibba,  in  which  on  the 
Calenda  the  pontifices  dechired  whether  the  Nones 
mmld  Ul  on  the  fifth  or  the  seventh  day  of  the 
month.  (Varr.  L.  L.  vi.  §  37,  Uttll. ;  Macnib.  Sat.  i. 
15.)  ^ra  also  was  a  Casa  BoMUU,  of  which  there 
were  two,  the  other  being  in  the  10th  Kegion  en  the 
PaUtiiie;  though  Becker  (^BomBi.  p.  401  and  note) 
denies  the  existence  of  the  fbrmer  in  face  of  the  ex- 
press testimony  of  Uacrobins  (L  c.)  Seneca  (Contror. 
9)  ;  '^tmvins  (iL  I)  ;  Martial  (viii.  80)  ;  Gonon 
{Ifarrat.  48),  4c  (r.  Preller  in  Schneidewin's  Phi- 
lolcgmt,  i.  p.  83).  It  seems  to  have  been  a  little  but 
or  eottage,  thatiched  with  straw,  commemorative  of 
the  lowly  and  pastoral  life  of  the  founder  of  Rome. 
The  area  had  also  rostra,  which  are  mentioned  by 
Cicero  (ad  Brut.  3). 

Besides  these,  tiiere  were  several  temples  and 
sacella  on  the  NE.  simmiit  Among  them  was  the 
small  temple  of  Jupiteb  Fbbbtrids,  one  of  the 
most  ancient  in  Borne,  in  which  spolia  opima  were 
dedicated  fir^l  by  Romulus,  then  by  Cossus,  and  lastly 
by  Uansellos  (Lir.  i.  10;  Plut  MarceU.  8;  Diooys. 
it  34,  &C.)  The  hut  writer,  in  whose  tima  enly  the 
Cxuidations  remained,  gives  its  dimensions  at  10  feet 
by  5.  It  appears,  however,  to  have  been  sabsequently 
restored  by  Augustus.  (Liv.  iv.  20;  Hon.  Ancyr.) 
The  temple  of  Fides,  which  stood  ckse  to  the 
great  temple,  was  also  very  ancient,  having  bean 
built  by  Nnma,  and  afterwards  restored  by  H.  Aeoii- 
lias  Seaoma.  (Lir.  i.  21  ;  Cic  N.  D.  ii.  33,  Off. 
iii.  39,  &c)  It  was  roomy  enoogh  for  assambliea  of 
the  senate.  (VaL  Max.  uL  2.  §  17;  App.  B.  C.  L  16.) 
The  two  small  temples  of  Hsas  and  of  Vbhiir 
Ebtcdia  stood  dose  together,  separated  ouly  1^  a 
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trench.  They  had  both  been  vowed  aiW  the  battle  at 
the  Tiasimene  lake  and  were  conssorated  two  years 
afterwards  by  Q.  Fabius  Maximus  and  T.  OtacUius 
Crsssus.  (Liv.  xxii.  10,  xxiii.  61 ;  Cic  N.  D.  ii. 
23.)  A  temple  of  Vxirus  CanroUKA  and  Vnus 
VioTKiz  are  also  mentioned,  bnt  it  is  sot  clear 
whether  they  were  tepsnte  edifices.  (Suet  Ctl.  7, 
Oalh.  16 ;  /Vut  AvaL  VIII,  Id.  Oct.)  We  ^  hear 
of  two  temples  of  Jvrmu  (Liv.  xxxv.  41),  sod  a 
temple  cf  On  (zzzix.  22).  It  by  no  mesns  fitUows, 
however,  that  all  these  temples  were  on  the  Capital, 
properly  so  called,  and  soms  of  them  might  havs 
been  oo  the  other  summit,  Gapitolium  being  oaed 
generally  as  the  name  cS  the  hill.  This  seems  to 
have  been  the  esse  with  the  temple  of  Fobtuki; 
respecting  which  we  haw  already  cited  an  aocieot 
inscription  when  discussing  the  site  rf  the  temple* 
of  Concord  and  Jupiter  Tonans.  It  is  perhaps  tfa* 
temple  of  Fortune  Piimigenia  mentioned  by  Plutsrob 
(Fori.  Som.  10)  as  having  been  boilt  by  Ssrvius  oo 
the  Capitoline,  and  alluded  to  apparently  by  Clemens. 
(Protrq>t  iv.  51.  p.  15.  Sylb.)  The  temple  of 
HoHOB  AHO  ViBTUS,  built  by  0.  Marins,  certainly 
oould  not  have  been  on  the  northern  eininence,  sines 
we  learn  bam  Feetus  (p.  84,  MU1|.)  that  he  was 
compelled  to  build  it  low  lest  it  should  interfSsre  with 
the  pnepect  of  the  auguis,  and  hs  should  thus  be 
ordered  to  demolish  it.  Indeed  Propertios  (iv.  II. 
45)  mentions  it  as  being  on  the  Tarpeiaa  lOck,  cr 
southern  summit:  — 

"  Fcedaque  Tatpeio  conopia  tendere  saxo 
Jnra  dare  et  statues  inter  et  arma  Man." 

Whence  we  discover  another  indication  that  the 
augnnunlum  could  not  possibly  have  been  on  the 
NS.  height;  for  in  that  case,  with  the  huge  temple 
of  Jupiter  before  it,  there  would  have  been  little 
cause  to  qaarzel  with  this  bsgalelle  erected  by  Ms- 
tius.    It  miyst  have  stood  on  a  Iwsr  point  cf  the 
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Un  than  the  anganunlum,  •nd  probably  near  it* 
declirity.  The  building  of  it  bj  Uarios  is  testified 
by  Vitninas  (iiL  2,  5),  and  {rom  an  inscription 
(Orelli,  543)  it  appears  to  bare  been  erected  ont  of 
the  spoils  of  the  Cimbric  and  Teutonic  war.  We 
learn  from  Cicero  that  thib  was  the  temple  in  which 
the  first  aenatos  consnltnm  was  made  decreeing  his 
recall    (JSat.  54,  Plane.  32,  de  Div.  i.  28.) 

We  hare  already  had  occasion  to  allade  to  the 
temple  erected  by  Angostos  to  JuFrrxK  Tohass. 
Like  that  of  Fortune  it  most  bare  stood  on  the  SW. 
height  and  near  the  top  of  the  ascent  by  the  CUtus, 
as  appears  from  the  following  story.  Angnstns 
dreamt  that  the  Capitoline  Jove  appeared  to  him 
and  complained  that  the  new  temple  sedaced  away 
his  worshippers  ;  to  which  baring  answered  that 
the  Jupiter  Tonans  had  been  merely  placed  there 
as  his  janitor  or  porter,  he  cauiied  some  bells  to  be 
hong  on  the  pediment  of  the  Utter  temple  in 
token  of  its  janitytial  character.  (Suet.  Aug.  91.) 
That  the  same  emperor  also  erected  a  temple  to 
Mars  Ultob  on  the  Capitoline,  besides  that  in  bis 
forum,  seems  vety  doubtful,  and  is  testified  only  by 
Dion  Cassius  (It.  10).  Domitian,  to  commemorate 
his  preservation  during  the  contest  with  theVitellians, 
dedicated  a  sacellum  to  Jupiteb  Consekvatob,  or 
the  Preserver,  in  the  Velabnim,  on  the  site  of  the 
house  of  the  aeditnus,  or  sacristan,  in  which  he  bad 
taken  refuge;  and  afterwards,  when  he  bad  obtained 
the  purple,  a  large  temple  to  JuprrKB  Cusros  on  the 
CapitoUne,  in  which  he  was  represented  in  the  bosom 
of  the  god.  (Tac  H.  iii.  74 ;  Suet.  Dom.  5.)  We 
also  hear  of  a  temple  of  Benefickmce  (J.itpytala) 
erected  by  H.  Anielius.     (Dion,  Izxi.  34.) 

But  one  of  the  most  important  temples  on  the 
SW.  summit  or  Arz  was  that  of  Juno  Monkta, 
•rigcted,  as  we  have  said,  in  pursuance  of  a  vow  made 
by  Camillus  on  the  spot  where  the  house  of  H. 
Hanlios  CapitoUnus  had  stood.  (Liv.  viL  S8.)  The 
name  of  Moneta,  however,  seems  to  have  been  con- 
ferred upon  the  goddess  some  time  after  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  temple,  since  it  was  occasioned  by  a  voice 
heard  £rom  it  after  an  earthquake,  advising  (monens) 
that  expiation  should  be  made  with  a  pregnant  sow. 
(Cie.  it  Div.  t45.)  The  temple  was  erected  in  B.  o. 
MS.  The  Boman  mint  was  subsequently  established 
in  it  (Liv.  vi.  20;  cf.  Suidas,  Mai^o.)  It  vras 
rebuilt  B.  o.  173.  (Liv.  zUi.  7.)  Near  it,  as  we 
have  before  endeavoured  to  establish,  must  be  placed 
the  temple  of  Coneurd  erected  by  Camillus  and  re- 
stored by  Tlberins;  as  well  is  the  other  smaller 
temple  to  the  same  deity,  of  no  great  renown,  de- 
dicated during  the  Second  Punic  War,  b.  o.  217. 
(Liv.  xzii.  33.) 

Such  were  ihe  principal  temples  which  occupied 
the  summit  of  the  Capitoline  hUl.  But  there  were 
also  other  smaller  temples,  besides  a  multitude  of 
statues,  sacella,  monuments,  and  offinings.  Among 
these  was  the  temple  of  Vsjons,  which  stood  in  the 
place  called  "  inter  duos  lucoa  "  between  the  Capitol 
and  the  Tarpelan  height  AnaraJonsPisroBisand 
aedesVEHEBisCALVAE  must  also  be  reckoned  among 
tliera.  (Ovid.  F.  vi.  387;  Lactant  L  20.)  Among 
the  statues  may  be  mentioned  those  of  the  Boman 
KiNOS  in  the  temple  of  Fides  (App,  B.  C  L  16 ; 
Dion,  zliiL  45),  and  on  the  hill  the  two  colossal  statues 
of  Apollo  and  JuprrsB.  The  former  of  these,  which 
WHS  30  cubits  high,  was  brought  by  M.  LncuUus 
from  Apollonia  in  Pontns.  The  Jupiter  was  made 
\ff  Sp.  Carvilius  out  of  the  armour  and  helmets  of 
the  cooqaerad  Samuites,  and  was  of  such  a  siae  that 
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it  oonld  be  seen  from  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Latiaiis 
on  the  Alban  Mount  (Plin.  zxxiv.  18.)  It  wooM 
be  useless  to  run  through  the  whole  list  of  objects  thit 
might  be  made  ont  It  will  suffice  to  say  that  the 
area  Capitolina  was  so  crowded  with  the  statues  of 
illustrious  men  that  Augustus  was  compelled  to  re- 
move many  of  them  into  the  Campus  Martius.  (SusL 
CaL  34.) 

We  bww  only  of  cne  pro&ne  building  on  the 
summit  of  the  Capitoline  hill — the  TABirLABitm,  or 
record  office.  We  cannot  tell  the  exact  nte  of  the 
original  one;  but  it  could  not  have  stood  br  froo 
the  Captoline  temple,  since  it  appean  to  have  ben 
burnt  down  together  with  the  latter  during  the  ciril 
wars  of  Sulla.  Polybius  (iiL  26)  men^oos  th( 
earlier  one,  and  its  burning,  alluded  to  by  Cicen 
{N.  D.  iiL  30,  pro  SaUr.  Perd.  3),  seems  to  have 
been  effected  by  a  private  hand,  like  that  of  dn 
Capitol  itself.  (Tac  iTtit  iiL  72.)  When  rebuilt  by 
Q.  Lutatins  Catolns  it  occupied  a  large  part  of  thi 
eastern  side  of  the  depression  between  the  two  snm- 
mits  of  the  Capitoline,  behind  the  temple  of  Conoofd, 
and  much  of  it  still  exists  under  the  Paian  Sen- 
torio.  In  the  time  of  Poggio  it  was  converted  into 
a  salt  warehouse,  but  the  inscription  recording  tbit 
it  was  built  by  Catulus,  at  his  own  expense  (ds  sue) 
was  still  legible,  though  nearly  eaten  away  by  the 
saline  moisture.  (De  VarieL  Fori.  hb.  L  p.  8.) 
This  inscription,  which  was  extant  in  the  time  olF 
Mardini,  is  also  given  by  him  (Bom.  AnL  iL  p.  300) 
and  by  Gmter  (chz.  6;  cf.  Orell.  31X  with  slight 
variations,  and  shows  that  the  edifice,  as  rabuih  bf 
Catulns,  roust  have  lasted  till  the  latot  period  alF 
the  Empire.  It  is  often  called  oernrii—  in  Latii 
authors,    flir.  m.  69  &o.) 
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We  shall  now  proceed  to  consider  some  of  the  most 
remarkable  spots  on  the  hill  and  its  declivities. 
And  first  of  the  Asylum.  Becker  (ffowO.  p.  387) 
assumes  that  it  oocnpied  the  whole  depresskn  between 
the  two  summits,  and  that  this  spsa^  which  by 
modem  topographers  has  been  called  by  the  nn- 
classical  name  of  /ntormonltBi,  was  caUed  "  utcr 
duos  luoos."  But  here  his  antboritieR  do  not  bear 
him  out  Whether  the  whole  of  this  space  fbnaed 
the  original  asylum  of  Bomulns,  it  is  impossiUe  to 
say;  but  it  is  qniM  certain  that  this  was  not  the 
asylum  of  later  times.  It  would  appear  from  tbe 
description  of  Dionysius  (iL  IS)  that  in  ita  m^iaf 
state  (i|i'  r6Tt,  c.  t.  A.)  the  grove  nuy  have  extended 
from  one  summit  to  the  other;  but  it  does  not  appear 
that  it  occu{ued  the  whole  sface.  It  was  cmiaiat 
for  Becker  to  assume  this,  on  account  of  bis  uiter- 
pntation  cf  the  passage  in  Tacitus  reapwlhf  t^ 
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MsuUt  of  die  YitelGans,  where  he  makn  tham  Stan 
the  SW.  height  from  the  grove  of  the  asjlum,  which 
he  places  where  the  stejie  now  lead  up  to  the  Pakazo 
ds*  Cotu&rvatori.  Bat,  firat,  it  la  impossible  to  sup- 
pose that  in  the  time  of  Vitcllios  the  whole  of  this 
Urge  am  was  a  grove.  Such  an  account  is  incon- 
ustent  with  the  buildings  which  we  know  to  have 
been  erected  on  it,  as  the  Tabnlarinm,  and  also  with 
the  probable  assumption  which  we  liare  ventured  to 
propose,  that  a  considerable  part  of  it  was  occupied 
b/  the  Area  Caintolina.  Bnt,  secondlj,  the  account 
of  Tacitus,  as  we  have  already  pmnt^  out,  is  quite 
incompatible  with  Becker's  view.  The  Vitellians, 
being  repulsed  near  the  summit  of  the  Clivus,  retreat 
doimuxtrdt,  and  attempt  two  other  ascents,  %ne  of 
which  was  by  the  Lucas  Asyli.  And  this  agrees 
with  what  we  gather  from  Livy's  description  of  the 
place :  "  Locnm,  qui  nunc  septus  dacendentUnu 
inter  dues  lucos  est,  asylum  aperit "  (i.  8.)  Whence 
we  learn  that  the  place  called  "  inter  duos  lucos " 
ccotained  the  ancient  asylum,  the  endoeure  of  which 
asylum  was  seen  by  those  who  detcended  the  "  inter 
does  Incoe."  Thirdly,  the  asylnm  mnst  have  been 
near  the  approach  to  it;  and  this,  on  Becker's  own 
showing  (^Handb.  p.  415),  was  under  the  K£.  summit, 
namely,  between  the  career  and  temple  of  Concord 
and  behind  the  arch  of  Severus.  This  ascent  has 
been  erroneously  called  Clivus  Asyli,  as  there  was 
only  one  clivus  on  the  Capitoline  hiU.  Bat  it  is 
quite  impossible  that  an  ascent  on  this  side  of  the 
hill  could  have  led  to  a  Lucus  Asyli  where  thePoZoazo 
db'  Conservatori  now  stands.  It  was  near  the  asylum, 
as  we  have  seen,  that  the  fire  bruke  out  which  de- 
stroyed the  temple  of  Jnpiter  Capiiolinns ;  and  the 
latter,  consequently,  must  have  been  on  the  N£. 
summit.    With  lespect  to  the  asylum,  we  need  only 
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farther  remark,  that  it  contained  a  small  temple, 
but  to  what  deity  it  was  dedicated  nobody  could  tell 
{mtai  IwX  Taintf  KarturKtucurdfuyos'  frrq>  3i  ipa 
dfiy  4  Smiiiitti'  ovk  Ix"  vo^it  «2ireu>,  Dionys.  ii. 
IS);  and  he  was  therefore  merely  called  the  divinity 
of  the  asylum  (bfis  iaiAcuo!,  Plut  JRoTti.  9). 

Another  disputed  point  is  the  precise  situation  of 
the  BuPES  Tarpeia,  or  that  part  of  the  summit 
whence  criminals  were  hurled.  The  prevalent  opinion 
among  the  older  topographers  was  that  it  was  either 
at  that  part  of  the  lull  which  overhangs  the  Pkaza 
Jiontanara,  that  is,  at  the  extreme  SW.  point,  or 
farther  to  the  W.,  in  a  court  in  the  Via  di  Tor  di 
Specchi,  where  a  precipitous  cliff,  sufficiently  high  to 
cause  death  by  a  &1I  from  it,  beats  at  present  the 
name  of  Stg>»  Tarpea.  That  this  was  the  true 
Tarpeian  rock  is  still  the  prevalent  opinion,  and  has 
been  adapted  by  Becker.  But  Dureau  de  la  Malle 
(Memoire  sur  la  Roche  Tarpeieme,  in  the  Mem.  da 
I'Acad.,  1819)  has  pointed  out  two  passages  in  Dio- 
nysius  which  are  totally  incompatible  with  this  site. 
In  describing  the  execution  of  Cassias,  that  historian 
says  that  he  was  led  to  the  precipice  tehich  overhangi 
tha  Jorum,  and  cast  down  from  it  wi  ^  view  of  all 
the  people  (rovro  to  t^\oj  t^j  iUijs  \aS0iHnj5, 
iLyay6vTfS  ol  TOftlai  rhy  &yipa  iwl  rhv  vwtpKtlfuyop 
Tqs  iyopas  Kfrt\iuihv,  miinmy  ipamw,  IfiPe^ctt' 
/cot4  t?j  irirpas,  viii.  78,  cf.  vii.  35,  seq.).  Now 
this  could  not  have  taken  place  on  the  side  of  the  Tor 
de'  SpeccM,  which  cannot  be  seen  from  the  forum ; 
and  it  is  therefore  assumed  that  the  true  Bupes 
Tarpeia  must  have  been  on  the  £.  side,  above  S. 
Maria  della  Coiuolazume.  The  arguments  adduced 
by  Becker  to  controvert  this  assumption  are  not  very 
convincing.  He  objects  that  the  hill  is  much  less 
piecipitoos  here  than  on  the  other  side.    Bat  this 
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proreK  DOthfaig  with  ngard  to  its  earlier  state.  Livy, 
as  we  have  seen,  records  the  fall  uf  a  vast  mass  of 
rock  into  the  Vicus  Jngarios.  Such  landslips  must 
have  been  firequsnt  in  later  times,  and  it  is  precisely 
where  the  rock  was  most  precipitous  that  they  would 
oecor.  Tbns,  FUvins  Bbndns  (/iu<.  Rom.  iL  58) 
DMotioos  the  fidl  in  his  own  time  of  a  piece  as  huge 
as  a  hoose.  Another  objection  advanced  by  Becker 
is  that  the  criminal  would  have  &llen  into  the  Vicns 
JngHins.    This,  however,  is  absurd ;  he  would  odI; 


have  fiillen  at  the  lack  of  the  houses.  Nothing  can 
be  inferred  frcnn  modem  names,  as  that  of  a  church 
fiow  non-extant,  designated  as  «ui  Twrpeio,  as  we 
have  already  shown  that  the  whole  S.  summit  wts 
Mons  Tarpeius.  Becker's  attempt  to  explain  away 
the  words  iwoyrBv  boAyrm  is  utterly  fiitile.  On 
the  whole,  it  seems  most  probable  that  the  rock 
was  on  the  SB.  side,  not  only  from  the  express 
testimony  of  Oivnysius,  which  it  is  difficult  or  im- 
poaable  to  set  aside,  bat  also  from  the  inherent  pro- 
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bsbilitytlmtiinangs  people  lik*  the  SomamspoUie  1 
uecutioa  would  taka  place  at  a  poblk  and  eon- 
ipioneoB  apoL    The  Ckhtum  Gbadds,  or  Hundred 
Stupe,  were  jsobably  near  it ;  bnt  thdr  ezaot  sitos-  | 
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tion  it  ia  {mpoaaible  to  pdnt  out  Tbe  other  oljecls 
on  tlie  Clivna  and  alopet  <f  tbe  Ull  wOl  be  d«cnM 
in  tbe  not  aeotion. 


i!s:?--.  ':H55i«» 


rLAK  or  THB  roKtm  Domiia  ■am  tarvauc. 


I.  BaaOlea  Oplmla. 
S.  Aade<  Concordiae. 
t.  Bamcalum. 
4.  Vuleanal. 
a.  Oraaeoetarii. 
6*  Curia* 

7.  Bailllra  Porcla. 
«.  Bullica  AemiUa. 
9.  Porta  Slerooraria. 

10.  Schola  XuMba. 

11.  Templnm  Satoml. 
t%  Bailllca  Seaipmoia. 
13.  Aedei  Cutorlt. 

IV.  Thb  Fokdv  akd  its  EHvnioin. 

The  fonun,  the  great  oentn  of  Boman  life  and 
bueineaa,  ia  ao  intimatelj  connected  with  the  Capitol 
that  we  are  natorallj  led  to  treat  of  it  next  Ita 
original  aite  waa  a  deep  hollow, -extending  firam  the 
eastern  foot  of  the  Capitoline  hiQ  to  the  apot  where 
tbe  Velia  bagina  to  aaceod,  bj  the  remaina  of  the 
temple  of  Antoninoa  and  Faditina.  At  the  tinw  of 
the  battle  between  tbe  Bomana  and  Sabinaa  thia 
gronnd  waa  in  ita  rode  and  natnial  atate,  partlj 
awampj  and  partlj  wefgiuwu  with  wood.  (INoDya. 
iu  50.)  It  eoold,  however,  hare  been  neither  a 
thick  wood  nor  an  abaolata  awamp,  or  the  battle 
ooold  not  haife  taken  ]dace.  After  the  alliance  be- 
tween the  Sabinea  and  Bomana  thia  spot  farmed  a 
aort  of  neutral  ground  or  oommon  meeting-plaoe, 
and  waa  improved  bjr  catting  down  tbe  wood  and 
BUing  op  the  awampy  parte  with  earth.  We  moat 
not,  indeed,  look  for  anything  like  a  regular  fonun 
before  the  reign  of  Tarqainina  Priacna;  yet  aome  of 
the  principal  Knee  which  marked  ita  aidneqnent  ex- 
tent had  been  traced  before  that  period.  On  tbe  E. 
and  W.  theae  an  mailed  by  tbe  natnre  of  the 
grtmnd;  on  the  former  by  the  aacent  of  the  VeUa. 
on  the  latter  by  tbe  Ca^line  bill.  Ita  northern 
boundary  waa  traced  by  the  road  called  Sacra  Via. 
It  ia  only  of  kte  yeans,  howarer,  that  theee  bonnd- 
ariea  hare  been  nco^oaed.  Among  the  earlier 
lopagr^beni  riewa  equally  erraneona  mi  diacordant 


14.  Becla. 

It.  Foot  Jotumae. 

K.  Aedea  Vutaa. 

IT.  Putaal  Llboalt. 

It.  Lanu  Cortliu. 

19.  Roetra. 

so.  Signam  Vertnmnl. 

SI.  Fornix  PaManiu. 
•  a.  Sacra  Via. 
ttt.  CliTot  Capiiollniu. 
«  c.  Vicoi  Jii(*rliu. 
id,  VieiuTiucua. 

prevailed  npoo  the  anbject;  aome  of  them  exteodiag 
the  fonun  lengtbwaya  from  tbe  Capitoline  hiB  ta 
the  Bummit  of  the  Velia,  where  the  arch  of  lltna 
now  Btands;  whilat  others,  taking  tbe  apaoe  between 
the  Capitoline  and  temple  of  Faostina  to  have  been 
ita  breadth,  drew  ite  length  m  a  aoatholy  directko, 
ao  aa  to  encroach  upoo  tbe  Velabnun.  Tbe  latter 
theory  waa  adopted  by  Nardmi,  and  prendled  till 
very  recently.  Piale  (ZM  Foro  Bamamo,  Roma, 
1818, 1832)  haa  the  merit  of  havii^  restored  tbe 
correct  general  view  of  tbe  fonun,  thongh  hia  wait 
ia  not  always  accurate  in  detaila.  The  proper  HmitB 
of  tbe  forum  were  eatabliahed  by  excavations  made 
between  the  Capitol  and  Coloaseom  in  18S7,  and 
following  years,  when  H.  Fea  aaw  oppoadts  to  tba 
temple  rf  Antoninus  and  Faustina,  «  pieoa  <f  the 
pavement  of  the  Saeta  Via,  similar  to  that  which 
runs  nnder  the  arch  of  Severos.  (Bnnaep,  Lt  For. 
Horn,  txflipti,  p.  7.)  A  similar  piece  had  been 
previously  discovered  during  excavations  made  in 
the  year  174S,  befbn  the  chonsh  of  S.  Airimo,  t 
the  eastern  corner  of  the  Fis  Bonaffa,  which  FSoe- 
rooi  (  Vetligie  di  Soma  amiiaa,  p.  7S)  rightly  eos- 
aidered  to  belong  to  the  Sacra  Via.  A  fine  pro- 
longed through  theae  two  piacea  towaids  tbe  an^W 
Sevema  will  therefore  give  tbe  diiaetko  at  tfaa 
street,  and  the  boundaiy  of  tbe  fonun  on  that  adei, 
The  soathem  aide  waa  no  lesa  aatis&ctarily  dMer- 
mined  by  the  excavationa  made  in  ISSS,  when  the 
Basilica  Julia  vraa  diMwvcnd;  and  ia  iinat  af  ita 
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■tcfa  iDOtlar  {nved  straet,  enclaaing  thr  area  «f  the 
iianim,  which  wu  dudogoiabable  bj  ita  bong  paTed 
with  akba  of  the  ordinaiy  silez.  Thii  atnat  ood- 
tinned  taitwanb,  put  th«  min  of  the  threa  oo- 
linmia  or  tonpla  of  Caitor,  as  wii  ibown  b;  a 
■imilar  piwa  of  atnet  panment  faaTing  baen  di*- 
coratad  in  front  of  them  From  thia  ipot  it  mnat 
bavt  prneeadad  eaatwarda,  past  tba  ohoreh  of  SXa. 
Maria  Liberalriet,  till  it  mat  that  portioa  of  tba 
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Sacra  Via  which  ran  in  a  soatheil;  direction  op- 
pcaita  the  temple  of  Faustina  (S.  Loenao  «• 
Minmda),  and  fanned  the  eastern  bonndaiy  cf 
the  forom.  Hence,  according  to  the  opinicn  now 
gcnerallj  reoeiTed,  the  facvm  preaented  an  oblong  <r 
rather  trapezoidal  figure,  671  English  feet  in  length, 
b7  20S  at  ita  gieateat  breadth  under  the  Capitol, 
and  117  at  its  eastern  extmni^.  (Bonaen,  Let 
Fonm  dt  Xomt,  f.  16.) 


THi  roBtw  ra  m  ntxaiaT  stats. 


Sacra  Via. — The  Sacka  Via  was  thus  intimatclj 
connected  with  the  forum ;  and  as  it  was  both  one  of 
tha  moat  ancient  ai^  one  of  the  most  important 
■treetaof  Boma.  it  will  demand  a  particnlar  description. 
Ita  origin  is  lost  in  obscurity.  According  to  some  ac- 
coonts  it  mnst  have  been  alreadj  in  ezuience  when 
the  battle  before  alluded  to  was  fought,  since  it  is 
said  to  hare  derived  ita  name  cf  the  "  Sacred  Waj  " 
bom  tht  treaty  concluded  upon  it  between  Bomulus 
andTatios.  (Dionys.  u.  46 ;  Festus,  p.  290,  MUI.) 
This,  howerer,  seems  highly  improbable;  not  only 
beoanaa  the  road  could  hardly  hare  existed  at  so 
early  a  period,  when  the  site  of  the  {bmm  itself  wss 
in  so  rude  a  stats,  but  also  because  a  public  high-' 
way  is  not  altogrtbar  tha  place  in  which  we  should 
expect  a  treaty  cf  peace  to  be  ooDchded.  The  name 
of  tha  osmitium  has  also  been  derived,  perhape 
with  no  greater  probability,  from  the  same  event. 
It  is  mora  likely  that  the  road  took  its  origin  at  a 
rather  later  period,  when  the  Sabine  and  Boman 
citiea  had  become  consolidated.  Its  name  of  Sacra 
Via  seems  to  have  been  derived  from  the  sacred 
puipoaaa  for  which  it  was  naad.    Thus  we  leam 


fixon  Vano  (L.  L.  §  47,  Hiill.)  that  it  began  at  the 
sacellnm  of  the  goddess  Strenia,  in  the  Carinse; 
that  it  proceeded  thence  as  far  as  the  an,  or  citadel 
on  the  Capitdina  hill;  and  that  certain  sscred  offer- 
ings, namely,  the  whits  sheep  or  lamb  (ovis  idnlis), 
which  was  sscrificcd  every  idee  to  Jove  (Ovid,  F. 
i.  56;  Macrob.  S.  i.  15;  Paul.  Diac  p.  104,  Milll.), 
were  home  along  it  monthly  to  the  arx.  It  was 
also  the  road  by  which  the  augurs  descended  from 
the  an  when,  after  taking  the  auguries,  they  pro- 
ceeded to  inangnrste  anything  in  the  city  below.  It 
likewise  appears  that  Titns  Tatios  instituted  the 
custom  that  on  every  new  year's  day  the  augurs 
should  bring  him  presents  of  verbenas  from  the 
grove  of  Strenia,  or  Strenna,  to  his  dwelling  on  the 
an  ("ab  exwtn  poene  urbis  Martias  Stienlarum 
usus  adolevit,  auctoritats  regis  Tatii,  qui  verbenas 
felids  arboris  ex  Inco  Strennae  anni  novi  snspicia 
primus  accept,"  Symm.  Epiti.  x.  35).  This  cus- 
tom seems  to  have  been  retained  in  later  times  ia 
that  known  as  tha  angnrium  salntis.  (Cic  Leg.  S. 
8;  Tac.  .ilim.  xiL  23;  Lncian,  PteMiel  8.)  Henca 
perhaps  the  sppeDatioa  of    'sacra;"  though  the 
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whole  extant  of  md  irss  called  Sacra  Via  cnlj 
in  sacerdotal  language,  between  which  and  the 
common  osage  we  have  already  had  occaaion  to  note 
a  dirersitj  when  giving  an  account  of  the  Servian 
gattii.  Ill  common  jiarlance  onlj  that  portion  of 
tiie  road  was  called  Sac)«Via  which  formed  the 
ascent  of  the  Velia,  from  the  fomm  to  its  snnunit 
("  Hnjna  Sacrme  Viae  pars  haec  sola  vnlgo  noU  quae 
est  a  foro  eonti  primore  clivo,'  Varr,  {.  c).  Hence 
by  the  poets  it  is  sometimes  cidled  "  Saoer  Clivos:  * 
"  Inde  sacra  veneranda  petes  PaUtia  diva."  (Mart 
L  70.  5) ;  and— 

*  —  qoandoqoe  trabet  feroces 
Par  •acmm  cliTam,imerita  decoms 
Fronde,  Sicambros." 

(Hot.  Od.  iv.  2.  34.) 

oompared  with— 

"  Intactns  ant  Britannns  nt  deteendertt 

Sacra  catenatos  via."     (Id.  Epod.  vii.  7.) 

(Comp.  Ambroscb,  Studim  und  Andeut.  p.  78,  seq.) 
The  origin  of  the  vulgar  opinion  is  explained  by 
Fsstoa  in  the  following  passage:  "  Itaqne  ne  eatenns 
qnidem,  nt  vnlgus  opinator,  sacra  appellanda  est,  a 
icgia  ad  domnm  regis  sacrificuli ;  lei  etiam  a  regis 
domo  ad  sacellum  Streniae,  et  mrsus  a  regia  usque 
in  areem*  (p.  290,  Miill.).  Whence  it  appears 
that  only  the  part  which  lay  between  the  Be^ia,  or 
house  of  the  pontifex  maximns,  and  that  of  the  lex 
■acrificolns,  wu  commonly  regarded,  and  probably 
for  that  very  reascn,  as  "  sacra."  This  passage, 
however,  thoogh  it  shows  pUinly  enough  that  there 
must  have  been  a  space  ttetween  these  two  red' 
dences,  has  caused  some  embarrassment  on  account 
of  a  passage  in  Dion  Cassius  (liv.  27),  in  which  he 
says  that  Augustus  presented  the  house  of  the  rex 
sacrificulus  (t«v  fiaai\4»s  rwr  UpSai)  to  the  Vestals 
because  it  adjcnned  their  residence  (iiiMotx'" 
1)v) ;  and  as  we  know  from  Pliny  {Ep.  vii.  19) 
tiiat  the  vestals  dwelt  close  to  the  temple,  it  seems 
impossible,  if  Dion  is  right,  that  there  should  have 
been  a  street  lying  between  the  two  places  men- 
tioned. But  the  matter  is  plain  enough;  though 
Becker  (<fe  Muru,  pp.  30—35,  Bandb.  pp.  226— 
237)  wastes  several  pages  in  most  far-fetched 
reasonings  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  cooclnsion  which 
already  lies  before  us  m  a  reading  of  the  text 
of  Dion  for  which  there  is  actnallv  MS.  authority. 
Augustus  was  chosen  pontifex  maximns  (Vx'e- 
ffis),  not  rex  sacriBcnlus,  as  Dion  himself  says  in 
this  passage.  But  the  two  offices  were  perfectly 
distinct  ("B^em  8acri6culum  creant.  Id  sacer- 
dotinm  pontifici^  snbjecere,"  Liv.  it  2).  Angustus 
would  hanlly  make  a  present  of  a  house  which  did 
not  belong  to  him ;  and  therefore  in  Dion  we  must 
read,  with  some  HSS.,  rSv  $aviXi»s  rwr  ltp4e»y, 
fat  ItpAy;  Dion  thus,  in  order  perhaps  to  convey 
a  lively  notion  of  the  office  to  bis  Greek  readers, 
designating  the  Roman  pontifex  maximns  as  "  king 
of  the  priests,"  instead  of  using  the  ordinary  Greek 
term  ifiX'V^-  "^^^  matter  therefore  lies  thus. 
Varro  says  that  in  ordinary  life  only  the  clivns, 
or  ascent  from  the  forum  to  the  Snmma  Sacra  Via, 
obtained  the  name  of  Sacra  Via.  Festus  repeats 
the  same  thing  in  a  ditierent  manner;  designating 
the  space  so  called  as  lying  between  the  Regia,  or 
house  of  the  pontifex  maximus,  and  that  of  the 
rex  sacrilictilus.  Whence  it  follows  that  the  latter 
must  have  been  on  the  Summa  Sad*  Via.  It  can 
scarcely  be  doubted  that  before  the  time  uf  Augustus 
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the  Begia  waa  Uie  residence  of  the  pontiAz  vuA- 
mos.  The  building  appaars  to  have  existed  till  a 
lata  poiod  of  tlie  Empire.  It  is  menticaed  by  the 
younger  Pliny  [Ep.  iv.  1 1)  and  by  Plutardi  ((i  B. 
97,  Rom.  1 8)  as  extant  in  their  time,  and  also  pre- 
bably  by  Henidian  (L  14)  in  his  descriptioo  of  the 
bnraing  of  the  temple  of  Peace  imder  Canmodns. 
After  the  expulsion  of  the  kings,  the  rex  sacrifi- 
cnlos,  who  succeeded  to  their  sacerdotal  prenga- 
tives,  was  probably  presented  with  ooe  of  iJie  rojal 
residences,  of  which  there  were  several  in  tiie  ndgb- 
bonrhood  of  the  Summa  Sacra  Via;  that  being  the 
spot  where  Ancus  Marcius,  Tarquinius  Priscns,  and 
Tarquinius  Superbua  had  dwelt.  (Lrr.  i.  41;  Solin. 
i.  23,  24  ;  Plin.  xxxiv.  13.)  We  cannot  tell  the 
exact  direction  in  which  the  Sacra  Via  traversed 
the  valley  of  the  Colosseum  and  ascended  to  the 
areh  of  Titos,  nor  by  what  name  this  part  of  the 
road  was  commonly  called  in  the  language  of  the 
people ;  but  it  probably  kept  along  the  base  of 
the  Vdia.  At  its  highest  point,  or  Summa  Sacra 
Via,  and  perhaps  on  the  site  afterwards  occupied 
by  the  temple  of  Venus  and  Borne,  tbere  seems  to 
have  been  anciently  a  market  for  tbe  sale  of  fruit, 
and  also  probably  of  nick-nacks  and  toys.  "  Summa 
Sacra  Via,  nbi  poma  venennt"  (Varr.  S.  Jt.i.2.) 
Henca  Ovid  (A.  A.  ii.  S65.)  :— 

"  Bur  subnrbano  potaris  tibi  dicere  missa 
Dla,  vel  in  Sacra  sint  licet  emta  Via." 

Whilst  the  nick-nacks  are  thus  mentioned  by  Fro- 
pertins  (iii.  17.  11.):  — 

"  Et  modo  paTonis  eandae  flabeHa  snperbae 
Et  manibns  dura  frigns  habere  pila, 
Et  cnpit  iratum  talos  me  poscere  ebumoi 
Quaeqne  nitcnt  Sacra  vilia  dona  Via.' 

The  direction  of  the  Sacra  Via  is  indicated  by 
Horace's  description  of  his  stroll :  "  Ibam  fort*  Via 
Sacra,"  &c.  (5.  i.  9.)  He  is  going  down  it  towards 
the  fomm,  having  prubably  come  from  the  villa  of 
Maecenas,  on  the  Esqniline,  when  he  is  interrupted 
by  the  eternal  bon  whom  be  has  pilloried.  The 
direction  of  bis  walk  is  indicated  by  his  nnavaib'ng 
excuse  that  ha  is  going  to  visit  a  sick  friend  over 
the  Tiber  (v.  1 7)  and  by  the  arrival  at  the  temple 
of  Vesta  (v.  35);  the  Sacra  Via  having  been  thos 
quitted  and  the  fomm  left  on  the  right.  Tiia  two 
extremities  of  the  street,  as  commonly  known,  are 
indicated  in  the  following  passage  of  Cicero:  "  Hoe 
tamen  miror,  enr  to  huic  potissimnm  iraseere,  qni 
kmgittime  a  ta  aifuit.  Eqnidem,  si  qoando  nt  fit, 
jactor  in  turba,  non  ilium  accuse,  qui  at  m  Suaaita 
Sacra  Via,  cum  ego  ad  Fabaan  Fonactm  m- 
peBor,  sed  eum  qui  in  me  ipsnm  incnrrit  atqna 
incidit"  (p.  Plane  7).  The  Fornix  Fabius,  as  it 
will  be  seen  hereafter,  stood  at  the  eastern  extremis 
of  the  foram;  and  Cicero  has  made  the  meet  of  his 
illnstration  by  taking  the  whole  length  of  the  street 
Beyond  this  point,  where  it  traversed  the  N.  aida  of 
the  fomm,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  tell  what  ita  ndgar 
appellation  may  have  been;  and  if  wa  venttire  to 
suggest  that  it  may  have  been  called  **  Janus,"  this 
is  merely  a  conjecture  from  Horace  {Epiit  i.  I.  54), 
where  "  haec  Janus  snmmns  ab  imo  "  seams  to  smt 
better  with  a  street — just  as  we  should  say,  *  all 
Lombard  street "  —  than  with  two  Jani,  as  is  com- 
monly interpreted,  or  than  with  a  building  oootaining 
several  floors  let  out  in  counting  boosea.  (Cf.  SaL 
ii.  3.  18.)  This  view  is  supported  by  the  Scholia 
CO  the  first  of  these  passages,  when  it  is  audi 
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"  Jams  ■Dtem  hie  plalea  dicitor,  obi  mereatom  at 
ibenentans  sortu  caosa  conTenire  aolebonL"  In 
&ct  it  wu  the  Boman  Change.  The  ascent  from 
the  fonim  to  the  stunmit  of  the  Capitoline  hiU, 
vbeie  the  Sacia  Via  terminatfd,  was,  we  know, 
called  CUtiu  Captolinns. 

It  only  remains  to  notice  Becker's  dictum  ((2e 
Mmii,  p.  23)  that  the  name  of  this  street  should 
alwaTB  be  written  Sacra  Via,  and  not  in  reveraed 
order  Via  Sacia.  To  the  exceptions  which  he  noted 
there  himself,  he  adds  soma  more  in  the  Handbach 
(p.  819,  note),  and  another  from  Seneca  (Controv. 
xzviL  p.  399,  Bip.)  in  his  Addenda;  and  Urlichs 
(72dm.  Topoffr.  p.  8)  increases  the  list.  On  the 
whole,  it  would  seem  that  though  Sacra  Via  is  the 
more  usual  expression,  the  other  cannot  be  regarded 
as  unclassicaL 

Vieut  Jvgarius. — Of  the  name  of  the  street  which 
ran  along  the  south  side  of  the  forum  we  are  utterly 
ignorant;  but  from  it  issued  two  streets,  which  were 
among  the  most  busy,  and  best  known,  in  Bome, 
These  were  the  Vicus  Jugarius  and  Vicus  Tuscns. 
We  have  before  had  occasion  to  mention  that  the 
fanner  ran  dose  under  the  Capitoline  hill,  ftam  the 
foram  to  the  Porta  Carmentalis.  It  was  thought  to 
derive  its  name  from  an  altar  which  stood  in  it  to  Jnno 
Juga,  the  presiding  deity  of  wedlock.  (PauL  Diac 
p.  104,  MBll.)  It  does  not  appear  to  bare  contained 
any  other  uacred  places  in  ancient  times ;  but  Au- 
gustas dedicated  in  it  altars  to  Ceres  and  Ops 
Augusta.  (Fcut.  Anat.  IV.  Id.  Aug.)  At  the  top 
of  the  street,  where  it  entered  the  forum,  was  the 
fountain  called  Lacus  Serrilius,  which  obtained  a 
■ad  notoriety  during  the  proscriptions  of  Sulla,  as  it 
was  here  that  the  heads  of  the  murdered  senators 
were  exposed.  (Cic.  Rote.  Am.  32;  Senec.  Prm.  3.) 
M.  Agrippa  adorned  it  with  the  effigy  of  a  hydra 
(Festos,  p.  290,  MU11.>  Between  the  Vicus  Ju- 
garios  and  Capitoline  hill,  and  close  to  the  foot  of 
the  latter,  lay  the  Aequimaehum  (Lit.  xxxtUL  28), 
said  to  have  derived  its  name  from  occupying  the 
site  of  the  house  of  the  demagc^e,  Sp.  Maelius, 
which  had  been  razed  (Varr.  L.L.  t.  157,  Hull.; 
IJT.  IT.  16).  It  serred  as  a  market-place,  espe- 
cially for  the  sale  of  honbs,  which  were  in  great 
leqoest  ibr  sacrifices,  and  probably  corresponded 
with  the  modem  Via  del  Monte  Tarpeo.  (Cic.  Biv. 
ii.17.) 

Vieue  TVueui .— In  the  imperial  times  the  Vicus 
Jugarius  was  bounded  at  its  eastern  extremity  by  the 
Banlica  Julia;  and  on  the  further  side  of  this  build- 
ing, again,  lay  the  \^cus  Tuscos.  According  to  some 
authorities  this  street  was  founded  in  b.  c.  507, 
being  assigned  to  such  of  the  Etruscans  in  the  van- 
quished host  of  Amns  as  had  fled  to  Borne,  and  felt 
a  dasira  to  settle  there  (Liv.  ii.  15;  Dionys.  v.  36); 
bnt  we  have  before  related,  on  the  authority  of  Varro 
and  Tacitus,  that  it  was  founded  in  the  reign  of 
Bomulns.  These  conflicting  statements  may,  per- 
haps, be  reconciled,  by  considering  the  later  settle- 
ment as  a  kind  of  second  or  subaidiaiy  one.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  it  is  with  the  topographical  facts 
that  we  are  here  more  particularly  concerned,,  about 
which  Dionysins  communicates  some  interesting 
particulars.  He  describes  the  ground  assigned  to 
the  Tuscans  as  a  sort  of  hollow  or  gorge  utnated 
between  the  Palatine  and  Capitoline  hiUs;  and  in 
length  nearly  4  stadia,  or  half  a  Boman  mile,  from 
the  forum  to  the  Circns  Maximus  (v.  36).  We 
must  presume  that  this  measurement  included  all 
the  windings  of  the  street;  and  even  then  it  wonld 
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seem  rather  exaggerated,  as  the  whole  NW.  ride  of 
the  Palatine  hill  does  not  exceed  about  2  stadia. 
We  must  conclude  that  it  was  continued  through 
the  VeUbrum  to  the  circus.  Its  length  as  Canina 
observes  (^For.  Rom.  pt  L  p.  67)  is  a  proof  that 
the  forum  must  have  extended  from  NW.  to  SE., 
and  not  from  N£.  to  SW.;  as  in  the  latter  case,  the 
space  for  the  street,  already  too  short,  would  have  been 
considerably  curtailed.  This  street,  probably  from 
the  habits  of  its  primitive  colonists,  became  the 
abode  of  fishmongers,  fruiterers,  bird-fanciers,  silk- 
mercers,  and  perfumere,  and  enjoyed  bnt  an  indiiSerent 
reputation  ("  Tnsd  tnrba  impia  vici,"  Hor.  S.  il  3. 
29.)  It  was  here,  however,  that  the  best  silks  in  Rome 
were  to  be  procured  ("  Mec  nisi  prima  velitde  Tusco 
serica  vico,"  Mart.  xi.  27. 1 1).  In  fact,  it  seems  to 
have  been  the  great  shopping  street  of  Bome ;  and 
the  Boman  gentlemen,  whose  ladies,  perhaps,  some- 
times induced  them  to  spend  mora  than  what 
was  agreeable  there,  vented  their  ill  humour  by 
abusing  the  tradesmen.  According  to  the  scholiast 
on  the  passage  of  Horace  just  cited,  the  street  was 
also  called  Vicus  Turarius.  This  appellation  was 
doubtiess  derived  from  the  frarkincense  and  per- 
fumes sold  in  it,  whence  the  alln;:ion  in  Horace  (£p. 
L  1.  267):— 

"  Ke  capsa  porrectus  aperta 
Deferar  in  vicum  vendentem  tns  et  odores, 
£t  piper,  et  quicquid  chartis  amicitur  ineptis." 

Being  the  road  from  the  forum  to  the  circus  and 
Aventine,  it  was  much  used  for  festal  processions. 
Thus  it  was  the  route  of  the  Pompa  Circeusis, 
which  proceeded  from  the  Capitol  over  the  forum, 
and  by  the  Vicus  Tnscus  and  Velabrum  to  the 
cireus.  (Dionys.  vii.  72.)  We  have  seen  that  the 
procession  of  the  virgins  passed  throngh  it  from  the 
temple  of  Apollo  outside  the  Porta  Carmentalis  to 
that  of  Juno  Begina  on  the  Aventine.  Yet  not- 
withstanding these  important  and  sacred  tises,  it  is 
one  of  the  charges  brought  by  Cicero  against  Verres 
that  he  bad  caused  it  to  be  paved  so  villanoosly 
that  he  himself  would  not  have  ventured  to  ride 
over  it.  (Verr.  L  59.)  We  see  from  this  passage 
that  a  statue  of  Vertumnns,  the  national  Etruscan 
deity,  stood  at  the  end  of  the  street  next  the  forum. 
Bed^er  {Handb.  p.  308)  places  him  at  the  other  ex- 
tremity near  the  Velabrum.  But  all  the  evidence 
runs  the  other  way ;  and  the  lines  of  Fropertins  (iv. 
2.  5),  who  puts  the  following  words  into  the 
god's  mouth,  are  alone  sufficient  to  decide  the  matter 
(dioM.  Ifut.  vol  iv.  p.  444):^ 

"  Xec  me  tnra  jnvant,  neo  templo  laetor  ebumo 
Bomanum  satis  est  posse  videre  forum." 

Comttnon.— Having  thus  described  the  streets  which 
either  encircled  the  forum  or  afiorded  outlets  from  it, 
we  will  now  proceed  to  treat  of  the  forum  itself,  and 
the  objects  situated  upon  and  around  it,  and  endea- 
vour to  present  the  reader  with  a  picture  of  it  as  it 
existed  under  the  Kings,  during  the  Bepublic,  and 
under  the  Empire.  But  here,  as  in  the  case  of  tha 
Capitol,  we  are  arrested  in  the  outset  by  a  difficult 
investigation.  We  know  that  a  part  of  the  fbnmi, 
called  the  comitium,  was  distinguished  from  the 
rest  by  being  appropriated  to  more  honourable  uses; 
but  what  part  of  the  forum  it  was  has  been  the 
snbject  of  much  dispute.  Some,  like  Canina,  hava 
considered  it  to  be  a  space  running  parallel  with  the 
fbram  along  its  whole  southern  extent;  whilst  others, 
like  Buuen  and  Becker,  have  thought  that  it  formed 
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■  section  of  the  um  at  its  rantern  utmnitj,  in  aillB 
aboat  one-third  of  tlie  whoh  fbniiti.  An  argnment 
•Jraoced  by  Beckar  himnlf  {B<mib.  p.  S78)  aeems 
dwisire  agalut  both  tbese  viewBt  namelj,  that  w« 
never  hear  any  building  <m  tba  S.  ade  of  the  iixiim 
ipoken  of  u  tieing  on  tlie  oomitinm.  Yet  in  spite 
of  this  just  remaiic,  he  ends  bj  adopting  the  theoty 
of  Bonsen,  according  to  which  the  eomitinm  began 
at  or  near  the  nin  of  the  three  cohmtna  and  ex- 
tended to  the  eastern  extremity  of  tlw  ibnim: 
and  thns  both  the  temple  of  Vesta  and  the  B^ia 
mnit  have  stood  vety  close  to  it  The  two  chief 
reasons  which  seem  to  hare  led  him  to  this  oon- 
doaion  are,  the  sitnation  of  the  rostra,  and  that 
of  the  Tribonal  Piaetoris.  Beepeeting  the  former, 
we  shall  have  occasion  to  speu  further  on.  The 
alignment  drawn  from  the  latter,  which  is  by  &r  the 
more  important  one,  we  shall  examine  at  once.  It 
proceeds  as  follows  (JBandb. p.  880):  "The  original 
Tribonal  Praetoris  was  oo  the  enmitium  (Lir.  tL 
IS,  xxix.  16;  Cell.  xx.  1,  11,  47  (from  the  XII. 
Tables);  Varro,  L.l.  y.  32.  p.  IM;  PUat  Pom. 
iiL  6.  11  ;  Macrob.  Sal.  ii.  IS),  whidi,  howerer,  is 
also  meutiuned  as  being  merely  oo  the  hmm. 
(LiT.  zxTii.  90,  xl.  S,  44.)  Bat  dose  to  tba  tri- 
bonal was  the  Poteal  Libonis  or  Scriboniannra,  and 
this  is  expreesly  mentioned  as  being  near  the  Fornix 
Fabios,  the  Atrii»n  Veetae,  the  rostra,  and  lastly 
the  aedea  Divi  Jolii  (Porphyr.  ad  Bar.Ef.  L  19. 
8;  Schol.  Cruq.  11.  Id.  ad.  SaX.  ii.  6.  35;  Fest.  p. 
833;  Schol.  ad  Pert.  Sat.  iv.  49);  consequently  the 
eomitiom  also  most  hara  been  cloaa  to  all  these 
objects." 

We  presqma  that  Becker's  meaning  in  this  passage 
(s,  that  the^rtt  or  origmal  tribunal  was  on  the  eo- 
mitinm, and  that  it  was  afterwards  moved  uto  the 
forom.  It  could  hardly  have  bean  both  on  the 
oomitinm  and  forum,  though  Becker  seems  to  hint 
at  such  a  possibility,  by  saying  that  it  is  '*al80 
mentioned  as  being  merely  on  the  fbrnm;"  and  indeed 
there  seems  to  be  no  physical  impossibility  in  the 
wsy,  since  it  is  evident  thst  the  tribunal  st  first  was 
merely  a  movable  chair  ("dictator  —  stipatus  ea 
mnltitudine,  sella  in  comitio  poeita,  viatorem  ad  H. 
Uanlium  misit:  qui  —  agmine  ingenti  ad  tribunal 
Yenit,"  Liv,  vi.  15).  But  if  that  was  bis  meaning, 
the  passages  he  cites  in  proof  of  it  do  not  bear  him 
sot.  In  the  first  Livy  merely  says  that  a  certain 
letter  was  carried  tircmgh  the  forom  to  the  tribunal 
of  the  praetor,  the  latter  of  course  being  on  the 
inmitium  ("  eae  literae  per  forum  ad  tribunal  pne- 
toris  ktae,"  xzvii.  50).  The  other  two  passsges  cited 
contain  nothing  at  all  relative  to  the  sohjact,  nor  can 
there  be  any  donbt  that  in  the  early  times  of  the 
Bepublic  the  comitium  was  the  ususl  place  on  wbich 
the  praetor  took  bis  seat.  But  that  the  tribunal  was 
moved  from  the  comitium  to  the  forum  is  shown  by 
the  scholiasts  on  Borace  whom  Becker  quotes.  Thos 
torphyrio  says:  "  Pnteal  autem  Libonis  sedes  prae- 
toris fait  props  Arcum  Fabianom,  dictumque  qood 
a  Libone  illic  primum  tribimal  et  subsellia  locata 
sint."  Primum  here  is  not  an  adjective  to  be  joined 
with  trSmnal — i.  e.  "  that  the  first  or  original  tri- 
bunal was  placed  there  by  Libo; "  but  an  adverb  — 
"  that  the  tribonal  was  first  placed  there  by  Liba" 
The  former  vernon  woaM  be  nonsense,  beoose 
Libo's  tribunal  could  not  possibly  have  been  the 
first.  Besides  the  meaning  is  onambiguonsly  shown 
by  the  Schol.  Cmq.:  "puteal  Libonis;  tribnnal: 
Quod  autem  ait  LSxmit,  bine  sumsit,  quod  it 
prmautahaiuiinjkroftatmrit.'   If  the  aathoritT 
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of  these  scholiasts  is  suspivioas  as  to  tka  iact  rf  (bit 
ntnoval,  tfaoogh  there  are  no  ^ipaieot  groands  for 
sospiaan,  yet  Becker  at  all  avaats  is  nat  in  a  condi- 
tioo  to  invalidata  their  tasttmony.  Ha  baa  qioted 
them  to  prara  the  sitaatiao  <f  the  poteal;  and  if 
tbey  are  good  ibr  that,  they  are  also  geod  to  pnra 
the  removal  of  the  tribonid.  Tet  with  gnat  io- 
oonsistency,  be  tacitly  assomas  that  the  trltanal 
had  always  stood  in  its  original  place,  that  ia,OB  the 
oomitiom,  and  by  the  pated,  eontiaiy  to  the  expras 
evidence  that  the  Utter  was  on  the  Ibram.  ("  pBlta] 
kKos  aiat  im  foro,'  Sch.  Cmq.  ad  Sal.  ii.  S.  35.) 
Libo  floorished  aboot  a  eentary  and  a  lialf  beftre 
Christ  [See  ZXrt.  o/JBmst.  VoL  II.  pi  779.]  Mow 
all  theexam]dea  cited  by  Becker  in  which  the  tribonal 
is  alluded  to  as  being  on  the  oomitinm,  are  pnriona 
to  this  date.  The  first  two  in  note  467  might  be 
passed  over,  as  they  relate  not  to  the  piaetxr  bat  ts 
the  dictator  and  ooosnls;  neverthelesa,  they  are  belli 
anterior  to  the  time  of  Libo,  the  first  belonging  to  the 
year  b.  cl  383  and  the  second  to  804.  The  passage 
from  Gellios  "  ad  praetorem  in  comitium,''  being  a 
qnotation  from  the  XII.  Tables,  is  of  ooorse  kng 
prior  to  the  same  period.  The  passage  in  Varm 
(v.  §  155,  MBIL),  which  derives  the  name  <( 
eomitinm  (not  the  practice  of  coming  together  there 
(coin)  for  the  decision  of  suits,  of  course  refin  to 
the  very  origin  of  the  place.  A  passage  baa 
Plautns  can  prove  nothing,  since  he  died  neariy  hslf 
a  century  before  the  change  eflfeeted  by  Liba  The 
passage  allnded  to  in  Hacrobins  (il  IS)  mcut  be  m 
the  qaotation  fnm  the  speech  of  C.  Tidns  in  &v«sr 
of  the  Lex  Fannia:  "  Iiide  ad  eomitinm  vadunt,  as 
litem  snsm  faciant;  veniunt  in  oomitinm  tristis, 
See.'  Bnt  the  Lex  Fannia  was  passed  in  B.  a  164 
(Macrob.  ii.  13);  or  even  if  we  put  it  four  yean 
later,'  in  b.  o.  160,  still  before  the  probable  date 
of  Ijbo's  alteration;  who  appears  to  have  been  tri- 
bnna  in  b.  a  14$.  Thus  tba  argnment  does  not 
manly  break  down,  bat  aboolntely  recoils  against 
Hs  inventor;  for  if,  as  the  Scb^  Cmqniana  iD> 
form  OS,  Libo  moved  the  tribunal  from  the  comi- 
tium to  the  fbrnm,  and  placed  it  near  the  poteal, 
tiien  it  is  evident  that  this  part  of  the  area  conld  not 
have  been  the  comitium. 

The  comitium,  then,  being  neitiier  on  the  sooth 
nor  the  east  sides  of  the  forom,  we  must  try  our 
fortune  on  the  north  and  west,  where  it  is  to  be 
hoped  we  shall  be  more  snccessfbL  Tba  only  me- 
thod which  promises  a  satisCsctory  result  is,  to  seek 
it  with  other  objects  with  which  we  know  it  to  have 
been  connected.  Now  one  of  theee  is  the  YuleansL 
We  learn  {torn  Fastos  that  the  comitium  stood  ie- 
nealh  the  Vulcanal:  "in  Volcanali,  quod  est  supra 
Comitium"  (p.  390,  Mtlll.).  In  like  manner  Diooy- 
sias  describes  the  Vulcanal  as  standing  a  little 
above  the  forum,  using,  of  course,  the  latter  word 
in  a  general  sense  for  the  wbde  ana,  induding 
the  comitium :  icdi  rcti  avriiovs  timMa  troioim, 
tr  'H^rrrov  xP^/t'C""'"  ^P^<  fuitp^  imrt- 
0Ti)K(iTi  T^t  leyopat  (ii.  50).  Where  Itpir  is  not 
to  be  taken  of  a  proper  temple  (vo^i),  bnt  signifies 
merely  an  area  consecrated  to  the  god,  and  luving 
probably  an  altar.  It  was  a  rule  that  a  temple  d 
Vulcan  shoold  be  outside  the  town  (VHrnv.  L  7); 
and  thns  in  Uter  times  we  find  one  in  the  Campos 
Martins  ("  lactam  de  caelo  aedem  in  campo  Vulcani,* 
Liv.  xxiv.  10).  That  the  Vulcanal  was  merely  an 
open  space  is  manifest  from  its  appellation  of  area, 
and  from  the  accounts  we  read  of  tain  falling  npoi> 
it  (Liv.  xxxix.  46,  xl.   19),  of  bnildinp  ben;: 
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erected  opnn  it  (Id.  a.  46),  &c  But  that  it  had 
■n  altar  appears  from  the  circiunttance  that  aacri- 
fioes  of  live  fish  taken  in  the  Tiber  were  here  made 
to  Tslean,  in  propitiation  for  hnman  aonk.  (Festns 
in  PucatoruLmU,  p. 238,  Hail.)  Another fiwtwhiofa 
•hows  it  to  have  beoi  an  open  apace,  and  at  the  same 
time  tends  to  direct  us  to  its  site,  is  the  lotos-tree 
which  grew  npoo  it,  the  roots  of  which  are  said  to 
have  penetrated  as  fiu' as  the  forum  of  Caesar,  which, 
as  we  shall  show  in  its  proper  section,  laj  a  little  M. 
cf  the  Formn  Bomanom.  "  Vemm  altam  kites 
in.  ValcanaU,  qood  Bmnnlus  constitnit  «x  ▼ietoria  de 
decomia,  aeqaaera  nrbi  mtelligitor,  nt  aoctor  tst 
Masarhis.  Badioes  ejus  in  fomm  nsque  Cacsaris 
per  stationes  mimicipiariun  penetrant."  (Plin.  zri. 
86.)  From  which  passage  —  whaterer  may  be 
thought  of  the  tale  of  the  tree  —  we  deduce  these 
fitcts  :  that  the  Vulcanal  existed  in  the  time  of 
Pliny;  that  It  had  occupied  the  name  spot  from  time 
immeniarial;  that  it  could  not  have  been  at  any 
Tery  great  distance  from  the  fomm  of  Caesar,  other- 
wise the  itwti  of  the  tree  could  not  pomibly  have 
leaehed  thither.  Let  those  consider  this  last  cir- 
cumstance who  hold  with  Cabina  that  the  comitium 
was  on  the  south  side  of  the  fomm;  or  even  with 
Bonaen  and  Becker  that  it  was  on  the  east.  The 
Vulcanal  must  originally  have  occupied  a  oonudera- 
ble  space,  since  it  is  represented  as  having  served  for 
a  place  of  coosultatian  between  Bomulus  and  Tatius, 
with  their  lespectivs  senates.  (Dionys.  ii.  SO ;  Plut 
Ann.  20.)  Its  extent,  however,  seems  to  have  been 
reduced  in  procens  of  time,  since  the  Graecostasis 
was  taken  out  of  its  area;  a  fiu;t  which  appears  from 
Livy  mentioning  the  Aedes  Concordiae,  built  by  Fla- 
vins, as  being  "  in  area  Vulcani '  (iz.  46);  whilst 
Pliny  says  that  it  was  on  the  Graecostasis  (**  aedicn- 
hun  aeream  (Concordiae)  fecit  in  Graecoitasi,  quae 
tune  supra  comitium  erat,"  zxxiii.  6) :  whence  the 
situation  of  the  Vulcanal  may  be  further  deduced ; 
since  we  know  that  the  Graecostasis  adjoined  the 
curia,  and  the  latter,  as  will  be  shewn  presently,  lay 
on  the  N.  side  of  the  forum.  Hence  the  Vulcanal 
also  must  have  been  close  to  the  curia  and  forum; 
whence  it  ran  back  in  a  N.  direction  towards  the 
spot  subsequently  occupied  by  the  Fomm  Caasaris. 
This  site  is  further  confirmed  by  the  NotiHa,  which 
places  the  Area  Vulcani,  as  well  aa  the  Templiun 
Faiutinae  and  BaiiiUca  Paulli  in  the  4th  Hegio. 
Preller  indeed  says  {Begitmen,  p.  1S8),  that  the 
area  cannot  possibly  be  mentioned  in  its  right  place 
here,  because  it  stood  immediately  over  the  fomm  in 
the  aeighboDihood  of  the  temple  of  Faustina,  where 
the  <M  Curia  Hoetilia  stood ;  but  his  only  reason  (a 
tliis  assertion  is  Becker's  dictum  respecting  the 
Vulcanal  at  p.  286,  of  which  we  have  already  seen 
the  value.  The  comititmi,  then,  would  occupy  that 
nait  of  the  faema  which  lay  immediately  under  the 
VBlcanaljOrthe  W.partof  itsN.side;  a  situation  which 
is  oonfirmed  by  other  evidence.  Dionysius  says  that, 
as  the  judgment-seat  of  Romulus,  it  was  in  the  meet 
consmcoons  part  of  the  fomm  (^v  rq!  ^ayparir^ 
Tqj  ieyopas,  ii.  29),  a  description  which  corresponds 
admiiably  with  the  site  proposed.  Livy  (i.  36) 
says  that  the  statue  of  Aitius  Navins  was  on  the 
steps  of  the  comitinm  on  the  l^  of  the  cnria,  whence 
it  may  be  inferred  that  the  comitium  extended  on 
both  sides  of  the  curia.  Pliny  (xzziv.  11)  speak- 
ing of  the  same  statue,  says  that  it  stood  before 
the  cnria,  and  that  its  basis  wss  burnt  in  the  same 
firs  whicli  consumed  that  building  when  the  body  of 
Ckdina  was  burnt  there. 
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Hence,  We  are  led  to  suppose  that  the  oomititun 
occupied  a  considerable  part  of  the  N.  side  of  the 
ibmm;  but  its  exact  limits,  from  ths  want  of  satis- 
&ct(By  evidence,  we  are  uniable  to  define.  It  must 
have  beeo  a  alightly  elevated  place,  since  we  hear 
of  its  having  steps ;  and  its  fonn  was  probably  cur- 
vilinear, as  Pliny  (xxxiv.  12)  speaks  of  the  statusa 
of  Pythagoras  and  Alcibiades  being  at  it§  home  ("in 
comibus  Comitii");  nnless  this  merely  alludes  to  tha 
angle  it  may  hare  formed  at  the  corner  rf  the  forum. 
It  ha*  been  sometimes  emaieonsly  regarded  as 
having  a  roof;  a  mistake  which  seems  to  have 
arisen  from  a  misinterpretation  of  a  passsge  in  Livy, 
in  which  that  author  says  that  in  n.  c.  206  tha 
oomitinm  was  covered  for  the  first  time  siiice  Han- 
nibal had  been  in  Italy  ("  £o  anno  primum,  ex  quo 
Hannibal  in  Italiam  venisset,  ooinitium  tectum  esse, 
memoriae  proditnm  est,"  zxvii.  36).  Hence,  it  was 
thought,  ihiA  from  this  tune  the  oomitinm  was 
covered  with  a  permanent  roof.  But  Piale'(del 
Foro  Bom.  p.  15,  seq.)  pointed  out  that  in  this 
manner  there  would  be  no  sense  in  the  words  "  far 
the  first  time  since  Hannibal  was  in  Italy,"  which 
indicate  a  repeated  covering.  The  whole  context 
shows  that  the  historian  is  alluding  to  a  revived  ce- 
lebration of  the  Roman  games,  in  the  osnal  fashion; 
and  that  the  covering  is  nothing  more  than  the  vela 
or  canvas,  which  on  such  occasions  was  spread  over 
the  GomiUum,  to  shade  the  spectators  who  occupied 
it  from  the  smi.  That  the  oomitiimiwas  an  open  place 
is  evident  firom  many  circumstances.  Thus,  the  pro- 
digious rain,  which  so  frequently  falls  in  the  nar 
rative  of  Livy,  is  described  as  wetting  it  (Lit, 
xxxiv.  45;  Jul.  Obeeq.  c  103),  and  troops  are  re- 
presented as  marching  over  it.  It  was  here,  also, 
that  the  famons  Rnminalis  Arbw  grew  (Tac  Aim. 
xiii.  58),  which  seems  to  have  been  transplanted 
thither  bam  the  Palatine  by  some  jnggle  of  Attia* 
Navins,  the  celebrated  augur  (Plin.  xv,  20;  »f. 
Bunsen,  Let  Forum  de  Soto.  p.  43,  seq.),  though 
we  can  by  no  means  accede  to  Bonsen's  emendstioa 
of  that  possaga. 

The  principal  destination  of  the  comitium  was 
for  holding  the  comitia  curiata,  and  for  hearing 
lawsuits  ("  Comitium  ah  so  quod  coibant  eo,  co- 
mitiis  curiatis,  et  litium  causa,"  Vu.L.L.r.  §  195, 
Mull.),  and  it  must,  therefore,  have  been  capable  of 
containing  a  considerable  ntmiber  of  persons.  The 
comitia  centnriata,  on  the  other  hand,  were  held  in 
the  Campus  Martins ;  and  the  tributa  on  the  forum 
proper.  The  cnriata  were,  however,  sometimes  held 
on  the  Captd  before  the  Curia  Calabra.  The  comi- 
tinm was  also  originally  the  proper  place  for  coniione*, 
or  addresses  deUvered  to  the  sssembled  people.  All 
these  customs  caused  it  to  be  r^^rded  as  more 
honourable  and  important  than  the  forum,  which  at 
first  was  nothing  mora  than  a  men  market-place. 
Hence,  we  frequently  find  it  spoken  of  as  a  more 
distinguished  place  than  the  fomm ;  and  seats  upon 
it  for  viewing  the  games  wen  assigned  to  per- 
sons of  rank.  Its  distinction  from  the  forum,  as 
a  place  of  honotir  for  the  magistrates,  is  clearly 
marked  in  the  following  passage  of  Livy,  describing 
the  alarm  and  confusion  at  Rniine  after  the  defeat  at 
Trasimene :  "  Romae  ad  primum  ntmtium  dadis 
ejus  cum  ingenti  terrors  ac  timinltu  concursus  iin 
ybrwn  popoli  est  factns.  Hatrooae  vagae  per  visa, 
quae  repens  clades  adlata,  quaeve  fortuna  exercitns 
esset,  obvioe  percontantur.  Et  qnum  frequentis 
contionis  modo  turba  tn  comitbim  et  curiam  verta 
magiitnUue  mKartC  kc  (xxiL  7).    When  Bot  oo- 
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copied  by  the  magwtmtci  it  appem  to  bare  beni 
open  to  the  people.  Thus,  the  senate  being  a»- 
lemb'ed  in  tlie  cnria  to  hear  the  ambassadora  of 
those  made  prisoners  at  tlie  battle  of  Cannae,  the 
people  are  represented  as  filling  the  oomitinm : 
"  Ubi  is  finem  fecit,  extemplo  ab  ea  tuiba,  quae  in 
comitio  erat,  clamor  flebilis  est  soblatns,  mannsqne 
ad  coiiam  tendentes,  &&"  (Id.  xxiL  60.)  Being 
the  place  for  the  contiones  it  of  conne  had  a  sng- 
geatnm,  or  rostra,  from  which  speeches  were  de- 
liTered ;  bnt  we  shall  have  occasion  to  describe  this 
and  other  objects  on  and  around  the  comitinm  and 
fomm  when  we  arrive  at  them  in  their  chrondogical 
otder. 

It  was  not  till  after  the  preceding  account  of  the 
oomitiom  had  been  committed  to  paper  that  the 
writer  of  it  met  with  the  essay  on  tbo  comitinm  by 
Hommsen  in  the  AmuUi  deW  Itutiiuto  (vol.  ZTi.),  to 
which  reference  has  before  been  made.  The  writer 
was  glad  to  perceive  that  his  general  view  of  the 
situation  of  the  oomitinm  had  been  anticipated, 
although  be  is  unable  to  concur  with  Mommaen 
respecting  some  of  the  details;  such  as  the  situation 
of  the  Curia  Hoetilia,  of  the  temple  of  Janus,  of  the 
Fomm  Caesaria,  and  some  other  objects.  In  re- 
futing Becker's  views,  Mommsen  bos  used  much  the 
same  arguments,  though  not  in  such  detail,  as  those 
just  adduced ;  bnt  he  has  likewise  thought  it  worth 
while  to  refute  an  argument  from  a  passage  in 
Herodian  incidentally  adduced  by  Becker  in  a  note 
(p.  332).  As  some  persons,  however,  may  be  dis- 
posed to  attribnte  mora  weight  to  that  argument 
than  we  do  ourselves,  we  sliall  here  quote  Momro- 
sen's  refutation :  "  Minus  etiam  probat  alterum, 
qnod  k  Beckero,  p.  33S,  n.  612,  aSertur,  argamentum 
desumtum  ex  narrations  Herodiani,  i.  9,  Sevenmi 
in  somnio  vidisse  Pertinacem  equo  vectum  Iii  liiciit 
Tii>  h  tifLfi  Itpas  48ov ;  qui  cum  venisset  Kari 
riir  ifx^  t^i  iyopoi,  frta  M  SiiiuKpajiat  wpi. 
Ttpoy  tijfioi  ffwi&y  iKKKTjaiaj^tyf  eqnuui  eo  ezcusso 
snbiisse  Severe  eumqne  vexisse  M  rijt  iyopat 
uimii.  Non  intelUgo  cur  verba  Ma  —  iKuKri- 
oia^ir  nferantnr  ad  t^r  ifX^»  neqne  ad  rift 
irfOfos,  quod  multo  est  simplicins.  Nam  ut  uptime 
quasi  in  foro  in^stera  videtnr  qui  remm  Bomanarum 
potitums  est,  ita  de  oomitlo  eo  tempore  inepte  haeo 
dicerentur;  accedit  qnod,  si  ad  r))r  ifxh*  ""if 
ieyopas  omen  pertineret,  Severus  ibi  constitums 
fhisset,  neqne  in  faro  medio. — Nnllis  igitur  idoneis 
argumentis  topographi  Germani  comitinm  eam 
partem  fori  esse  statnerunt  quae  Veliis  snbjacet " 
(p.  289). 

So  much  for  the  negative  side  of  the  question : 
on  the  positive  side  Mommsen  adduces  (p.  299)  an 
argument  which  had  not  occurred  to  the  writer  of 
the  present  article  in  proof  of  the  position  above 
indicated  for  the  comitinm.  It  is  di«wn  from  the 
Sacrum  Cluacinae.  That  shrine,  Mommsen  argues, 
stood  by  the  Tabemae  Novae,  that  is,  near  the  arch  of 
Severus,  as  Becker  lias  correctly  shown  (JTimdi. 
p.  321)  from  Livy  iii.  48 ;  but  he  has  done  wrong 
in  rejecting  the  result  that  may  be  drawn  from  the 
comparisoo  of  the  two  legends ;  first,  that  the 
oomitiam  was  so  called  because  Romulus  and 
Tatios  met  upon  it  after  the  battle  (p.  273); 
aecond,  that  the  Romans  and  Sabines  cleansed  them- 
selves, after  laying  aside  their  arms,  at  the  spot 
where  the  statue  of  Venus  Cluacina  afterwards  stood 
(Plin.  XV.  18.  a.  36);  whence  it  follows  that  the 
statue  was  on  the  comitinm.  A  fresh  confirmation, 
Mommsen  continues,  may  be  added  to  this  discovery 
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of  the  tmth.  For  that  the  Tabeinae  were  on  (ht. 
comitium,  and  not  on  the  fomm,  as  Becker  nn>- 
poses,  is  pretty  clearly  shown  by  Diooysins  (tV 
Tc  iiyopiy  if  ^  iutd^awrt  xal  iKiAijffid^ouai^  ral 
Tit  iMju  hiTcAoiwi  vo\rruAs  wp(E(«t,  Jnon 
ixiaiaian),  ipyamiplois  r<  col  TSU  fMaa 
xiaiuut  npiXoSiSv,  iii.  67). 

We  an  not,  however,  disposed  to  lay  any  greet 
stress  on  this  ai^ument.  We  think,  as  ws  ban 
already  said,  that  Varro's  etymology  of  the  oomitinm, 
from  the  political  and  legal  business  transacted 
there  rendering  it  a  place  of  great  resort,  is  a  nadi 
mora  probable  one ;  since,  as  the  fomm  itself  did 
not  exist  at  the  time  when  Romulus  and  Tauns  met 
after  the  battie,  it  is  at  least  very  unlikely  that  ssy 
spot  should  afterwards  have  been  marked  out  npa 
it  commemoraUve  of  that  event.  It  is,  neverthdot, 
highly  probable  that  the  statue  of  Cloadna  stood  on 
the  comitinm,  but  without  any  reference  to  these 
traditions.  W«  do  not,  however,  think  that  the 
tabemae  occupied  the  comitium.  By  iryopi  Diooy- 
sins means  the  whole  forum,  as  may  be  iniencd 
from  rtpiXaSiv. 

Tie  Fomm  UKisr  tie  Kings. — In  the  tune  d 
Romulus,  thsn,  we  must  picture  the  forum  to 
ourselves  as  a  bare,  open  space,  having  upon  it 
only  the  altar  of  Satnm  at  about  the  middle  of  iu 
western  side,  and  the  Vulcanal  on  its  KW.  side. 
Under  Nnma  Pompilius  it  received  a  few  impnne. 
menti,    Besides  the  little  temple  of  Janus,  whidi 


TEMPLE  or  aASca.    ^From  a  Coin  ) 

did  not  stand  £tr  from  the  fomm,  but  of  which  w« 
have  already  had  occasion  to  speak,  when  trestiog 
of  the  Porta  Janualis  in  the  first  part  of  this  aitick, 
Nnma  built  near  it  his  Begia,  or  palace,  as  well  ss 
the  celebrated  temple  of  Vesta.  Both  these  objects 
stood  very  near  together  at  the  SE.  extremity  of  the 
foram.  The  Aedes  Vebtae  was  a  round  bnildii^ 
(Festns,  p.  262;  Flut.  i\^iim.  1 1),  bnt  no  temple  in 
the  Roman  sense  of  the  word ;  since  it  had  been 
purposely  left  uninaugurated,  because,  being  the 
resort  of  the  vestal  virgins,  it  waa  not  deemed  right 
that  the  senate  should  be  at  liberty  to  meet  in  it 
{Sarr.AeK.  vii.  153).    Its  site  may  be  inferred  ban 
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Kren]  puaages  in  tndent  anthora.  Thns  ire  learn 
from  Dionjsios  (ii.  66)  that  it  was  in  the  forum, 
and  that  the  temple  of  the  Dioscuri,  whose  site  we 
ahall  point  out  further  on,  was  subsequently  built 
dose  to  it  (Id.  n.  13 ;  Mart.  i.  70. 2).  It  is  also 
said  to  bare  been  near  the  lake,  or  fountain,  of 
Jutnma.  (Val.  Max.  I  8. 1 ;  Ov.  F.  i.  707.)  All 
these  circumstances  indicate  its  site  to  have  been 
near  the  present  church  of  SU  Maria  Liberalrice ; 
where,  indeed  the  graves  of  twelve  vestal  virgins, 
with  inscriptions,  were  discovered  in  the  16th 
centnry.  (Aldrcjandns,  Memorie,  n.  3;  Locio  Faono, 
Antieh.  di  Roma,  p.  206.)  In  all  its  subsequent 
restorations  the  original  round  form  was  retained,  as 
symbolical  of  the  earth,  which  Vesta  represented 
(Or.  F.  vi.  265).  The  temple  itself  did  not  imme- 
diately abut  npon  the  forum,  but  lay  somewhat  back 
towards  the  nUatine;  whilst  the  Rboia,  which  lay 
in  front,  and  a  little  to  the  E.  of  it,  marked  the 
boundary  of  the  forum  on  that  ude.  The  latter, 
also  called  Atrinm  Vestas,  and  Atrium  Begium, 
though  but  a  small  building,  was  originally  inha- 
bited by  Nnma.  (Ov.  ib.  265;  Plut.  Num.  14,  &0.). 
That  it  by  close  to  the  forum  is  shown  by  the  account 
of  Caesar's  body  being  burnt  before  it  (App.  B.  C. 
ii.  148);  and,  indeed,  Servios  ssjs  expressly  that 
it  lay  "  in  radicibns  PalatU  finibnsque  Romani  fori " 
{ad  Aeu.  viii.  363).  At  the  back  of  both  the  build- 
ings must  hare  been  a  sacred  grove  which  ran  to- 
wards the  Palatine.  It  was  from  this  grove  that 
a  yoke  was  heard  before  the  capture  of  the  city  by 
the  Gaub,  bidding  the  Romans  repair  their  walls 
and  gates.  The  admonition  was  nsglected ;  bnt  this 
impiety  was  subsequently  expiated  by  building  at 
the  spot  an  altar  or  sacellum  to  Ains  Loquens. 
(Cic  JHo.  i.  45.) 

Tnlius  Hostilius,  after  the  capture  of  Alba  Longa, 
adorned  the  forum  with  a  curia  or  senate- bouse, 
which  was  called  after  him  the  CuBta.  HosnuA,  and 
continned  almost  down  to  the  imperial  times  to  be 
the  most  usual  place  for  holding  assemblies  of  the 
senate.  (Varr.  Z.  L.  v.  §  155,  Mull.;  Liv.  i.  30.) 
From  the  same  spoils  he  also  improved  the  co- 
mitimn:  **  Fecitque  idem  et  sepsit  de  mannbiis  co- 
mitiom  «t  cnriam  "  (Cic  Hep.  ii.  17) ;  whence  we 
can  hardly  infer  that  he  surrounded  the  comitinm 
with  a  fence  or  wall,  but  more  probably  that  he 
marked  it  off  more  distinctly  from  the  forum  by 
raising  it  higher,  so  as  to  be  approached  by  steps. 
The  Curia  Hostilia,  which  from  its  pre-eminence  is 
generally  'called  simply  curia,  must  have  adjoined 
the  eastern  side  of  the  Vnlcanal.  Niebuhr  (^Betdir. 
yd.  iii.  p.  60)  was  the  first  who  indicated  that  it  must 
have  stood  on  the  N.  side  of  the  forum,  by  pointing 
cot  the  foUowiag  passage  in  Pliny,  in  which  the 
method  of  observing  noon  from  it  is  described: — 
"  Dnodeclm  tabulis  ortus  tantnm  et  occasns  nomi- 
nantnr  ;  post  sliqnot  annos  adjectus  est  meridies, 
accenso  oonsulum  id  pronnntiante,  cum  a  curia  in- 
ter rostra  et  graecostasim  prospexisset  solem.** 
(vii.  60.)  Hence,  since  the  sun  at  noon  could 
be  observed  from  it,  it  must  have  faced  the  south. 
If  its  front,  however,  was  parallel  with  the  north- 
ern line  of  the  fomm,  as  it  appears  to  have  been, 
it  must  have  looked  a  little  to  the  W.  of  &; 
since  that  line  does  not  run  due  E.,  but  a  few  de- 
grees to  the  S.  of  E.  Hence  the  necessity,  in  order 
to  observe  the  true  meridian,  of  looking  between  the 
Graccoetasis  and  rostra.  Mow  the  Graecostasis — 
at  a  period  of  course  long  after  Tullus  Hcetilins, 
and  wbtB  mid-day  began  to  be  observed  in  this 
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manner— WIS  a  lofty  subetniction  on  the  righl  or 
W.  side  of  the  curia;  and  the  roetra  were  also  an 
elevated  object  situated  directly  M  itt  front  This 
appears  from  the  pa-^sage  in  Varro  just  alluded  to: 
— "Ante  hone  (curiam)  rostra:  quojos  loci  id  vo- 
cabolum,  quod  ex  boetibns  capta  fixa  sunt  rostra. 
Sub  dextra  hvjtu  (curiae)  a  comitio  locus  sub.- 
stmctns,  ubi  nationum  snbsisterent  legati,  qui  ad 
senatmn  essent  missi.  Is  graecostasis  appellatus,  a 
parte  ut  multa.  Senaculum  supra  Graecostasim, 
ubi  aedis  Concordiae  et  Basilica  Opimia."  (£.  L.  v. 
§  155,  156.)  When  Varro  says  that  the  Graeco- 
stasis was  sub  dextra  curiae,  he  is  of  course  looking 
towards  the  south,  so  that  the  Graecostasis  was  on 
his  right  This  appears  from  his  going  on  to  say 
that  the  senacnlnm  lay  above  the  Graecostasis,  and 
towards  the  temple  of  Concord ;  which,  as  we  have 
had  occasion  to  mention,  was  seated  on  tbe  side  of 
the  Capitoline  hill.  It  further  appears  from  this 
passage  that  the  Graecostasis  was  a  substruction,  or 
elevated  area  (locus  substructus)  at  the  side  of,  or 
adjoining  the  comitlum  (comp.  Plin.  xxxiii.  6);  and 
must  hare  prelected  in  front  of  the  curia.  The 
relative  situation  of  these  objects,  as  here  described, 
is  further  proved  by  Pliny's  account  of  observing 
midday,  with  which  alone  it  is  consistent.  For, 
as  all  these  objects  faced  a  little  to  the  W.  of  S.,  it 
is  only  on  the  assumption  that  the  Graecostasis  lay 
to  the  W.  (A  the  curia,  that  the  meridian  snn  could 
be  observed  with  accuracy  from  any  port  of  the 
latter  between  the  Graecostasis  and  rostra. 

A  singuUr  theory  is  advanced  by  Mommsen  re- 
specting the  situation  of  the  Curia  Hostilia,  which 
we  cannot  altogether  pass  over  in  silence.  He  is 
of  opinion  (2.  e.  p.  289,  seq.)  that  it  hiy  on  the 
Capitoline  hill,  just  above  the  temple  of  Concord, 
which  be  thmks  was  built  up  in  front  of  it;  and 
this  he  takes  to  be  the  reason  why  the  curia  was 
rebuilt  on  the  forum  by  Sulla.  His  only  authority 
for  this  view  is  ths  following  passage  in  Livy ; 
"  (Censores)  et  divum  Capitoluium  silice  stemen- 
dam  cnraverunt  et  porticum  ab  aede  Satumi  in 
Capitolinm  ad  Senaculum  ac  super  id  Curiam"  (xli. 
27).  From  these  words,  which  are  not  very  in- 
telligible, Mommsen  infers  (p.  292)  that  a  portico 
reached  from  the  temple  of  Saturn  to  the  senaculum, 
and  thence  to  the  curia  above  it,  which  stood  on 
the  Capitol  on  the  spot  afterwards  occupied  by  the 
Tabulsrium  (p.  292).  But  so  many  evident  ab- 
surdities follow  from  this  view,  that  Mommsen,  had 
he  given  the  subject  adequate  consideration,  could 
hardly,  we  think,  have  adopted  it.  Had  the  curia 
stood  behind  the  temple  of  Concord,  the  ground  plan 
of  which  Is  still  partly  visible  near  the  arch  of  Se- 
verus,  it  is  quite  impossible  that,  according  to  the 
account  of  Pliny,  mid-day  could  have  been  observed 
from  it  between  the  rostra  and  Graecostasis,  since  it 
would  have  faced  nearly  to  the  east.  Mommsen, 
indeed  (pi  296),  asserts  the  contrary,  and  makes 
the  Career  Mamertinus  and  arch  of  Titus  lie  al- 
most due  N.  and  S.,  as  is  also  shown  in  his  plan  at 
the  end  of  the  volume.  But  the  writer  can  affirm 
from  his  own  observation  that  this  is  not  the  iact. 
To  a  person  standing  under  the  Capitol  at  the  head 
of  the  forum,  and  opposite  to  the  column  of  Phocos, 
the  temple  of  Faustina  bears  due  E.  by  the  com- 
pass, and  the  arch  of  Titus  a  few  degrees  to  the  S. 
of  E.  To  a  person  standing  by  the  arch  of  Sevenis, 
abont  the  assumed  site  of  the  curia,  the  arch  of 
Titus  would  of  course  bear  a  little  more  &  still. 
Something  must  be  allowed  fcr  vaiiatioii  of  the 
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compus,  Int  tiune  are  triBes.  The  correct  betringi 
■re  ipyta  in  Ctniiu'a  large  plan  and  in  Becker's 
map,  and  are  wholly  at  variance  with  thoae  laid 
down  bj  M ommato.  Again,  it  is  not  to  be  imagined 
that  Opimini  woold  have  bollt  np  his  tem^  of 
CoDcord  immediately  in  ftmt  of  the  ancient  coria, 
thus  screening  it  entirely  from  the  view  of  the  forum 
and  comitiom;  a  state  in  which  it  must  have  re- 
mained for  nearly  half  a  ceotory,  according  to 
the  hypotheab  of  Mommsen.  Another  decisive 
refatation  of  Hommsen's  view  is  that  the  Basilica 
Porcia,  as  we  shall  see  farther  on,  was  situated  on 
the  forum  doae  by  the  curia,  whilst  acoocding  to 
Uommaan  the  two  boildings  were  separated  by  a 
considerable  interval  We  hold  it,  therefore,  to  be 
quite  impossible  that  the  cnria  conld  have  stood 
where  Momsuen  placea  it;  but  at  the  same  time  we 
eonfesi  our  inability  to  give  a  taUs&ctory  expla- 
nation of  the  passage  in  Livy.  A  word,  or  several 
words,  seem  to  have  imppei  oat,  as  is  the  case  fre- 
quently in  the  very  same  sentence,  where  the  gaps 
are  marked  in  the  editions  with  asterisks.  Such  a 
corrupt  sentence,  therefore,  doee  not  sa£Sce  as  an- 
tliority  (<a  so  important  a  change,  in  the  teeth  of  all 
evidence  to  the  contrary. 

We  shall  only  further  obsove  that  the  preceding 
passages  of  Varro  and  Pliny  thus  appear,  when 
rightly  interpreted,  mntually  to  support  and  ex- 
plain one  another,  and  show  the  Graecoetasia  to  hav« 
stood  to  the  W.  of  the  curia,  first  from  its  prox- 
imity to  the  senaculum  and  temple  of  Concord,  and 
secondly,  from  the  mid-day  line  fidling  between  it 
sad  the  rostra.  That  the  curia  was  considerably 
raised  appears  from  the  circumstance  that  Tarquin 
the  Prood  nearly  cauaed  the  death  of  Servius  Tullias 
by  hurling  him  down  tlie  stepe  in  front  of  it,  which 
led  to  the  comitium.  (Dionys.  rr.  38 ;  Liv.  L  48.) 
It  was  an  inangnrated  temple  in  order  that  the 
senate  might  hold  their  meetings  in  it,  but  not  a 
sacred  one.  (Liv.  i.  30;  Varr.  t  e.)  In  the  reign 
of  Tullns  the  forum  was  adorned  with  the  tro- 
phy called  PiLA  HoRATiAHA,  consisting  of  the 
spoils  won  from  the  Cnriatii;  but  where  it  stood 
cannot  be  determined.    (Dionys.  iiL  8S;  Liv.  t  S6.) 

The  SENACVLim  referred  to  in  the  preceding  ac- 
count appears  to  have  been  a  raised  and  open  area, 
adjoining  the  Qraeccetasis  and  curia,  on  which  the 
senators  were  aocnutomed  to  assemble  before  they 
entered  the  cnria  in  order  to  deUberate.  Thus 
Varro :  "  Sanaculom  vocatum  ubi  sanatns  ant  nbi 
aaoiores  consislerent :  dictum  nt  Gemsia  apod 
Qraecos*  (v.  §  1S6,  MIU1.>  Valerius  Hazmias 
gives  a  still  mere  explicit  accoont:  "Senatas  assi- 
duam  statiooem  eo  loci  peragebat  qui  hodieque 
Senacnlnv  appelUtnr:  neo  exspectabat  nt  edicto 
oootraheretor,  eed  inde  citatos  protinns  in  Curiam 
veiiiebat '  (ii.  S.  §  6).  Festus  mentions  that  tiiere 
were  three  Senaeula  in  all;  namely,  besides  the  one 
alluded  to,  another  near  the  Porta  Cspena,  and  a 
third  by  the  tainple  of  Bdlooa,  in  the  Campus  Mar- 
tins. But  as  his  account  is  in  some  respects  con- 
tradictory of  the  two  preceding  authoritiee,  we  shall 
here  insert  it:  "Senacnla  trie  fuisss  Bomae,  in 
qnibns  senatus  htLXxi  soUtos  sit,  memoriae  prodidit 
Micostrattts  in  libra  qm  inscribitur  de  senatu  h^ 
bendo:  imam,  ubi  nunc  est  aedis  Concordise  inter 
Capitolinm  et  Fomm;  in  quo  solebant  magistrstns 
I).  T.  com  Senioribos  deliberare ;  alteram  ad  por- 
tam  Capenam;  tertium,  citia  aedem  Bellonae,  in 
que  exteiamm  nationmn  legatis,  qnos  in  urbem  ad- 
mittete  noiehant,  miatas  djUator"  (p.  347,  Miill.). 
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Here  the  senaculum  is  rspresented,  not  as  a  plaes 
in  which  the  eeoata  assembled  previonaly  to  delibe- 
ration, but  as  one  in  whidi  it  artoally  d^bantrd. 
It  is  impoadble,  however,  Uiat  this  ooald  kave  bees 
so.  For  in  that  case  what  would  have  bssn  the  bm 
of  the  cnria  f  bi  which  the  senate  is  eanstsatly 
repreeentol  as  assembling,  except  in  cases  whste 
they  held  their  sittings  in  some  other  temple^  Be- 
sides we  have  oo  aceoants  of  the  seoaculnm  b«ii^ 
an  inaugurated  place,  without  which  it  would  have 
been  unlawful  for  the  senate  to  ddiberate  in  it. 
Niocetratos  therefore,  who,  from  his  name,  seems  to 
have  been  a  Greek,  probably  ccoiounded  the  sens' 
cnla  with  the  curi^^  and  other  temples  in  winch  the 
senate  assembled;  and  at  all  events  his  aecooat 
cannot  be  set  against  the  more  probable  one  i^  Varrs 
and  Valerias  Hazimus.  There  is,  however,  one 
part  in  the  account  of  Festus,  which  sasms  to  set 
the  matter  in  a  difierent  point  af  view.  The  words, 
**  in  quo  solebant  magistratus  D.T.  cum  senioribn 
delibersre,"  seem  to  point  to  the  senaculum  not  ss 
a  place  where  the  senators  deliberated  among  thoi- 
selvee,  but  where  they  confemd  with  the  msgis- 
trates;  such  magistratea  we  may  suiqnse  as  woe 
not  entitM  to  entw  the  curia.  Soch  were  the 
tribunes  of  the  pbople,  who,  during  the  deHberstkas 
of  the  ssnate,  took  their  sests  befiire  the  doeed  don 
of  the  coria;  yet  as  they  had  to  examine  and  rign 
the  decrees  of  the  Fathers  before  they  beeams  lam, 
ws  may  easily  imagine  that  it  was  sometimes  ne- 
cessary for  the  tribunes  and  senators  to  confar 
together,  and  these  coofererices  may  have  takes 
jdace  at  the  senaculum  ("  Tribuuis  plebis  intrare  co- 
riam  mm  licebat:  ante  vulvas  antem  positis  sub- 
aelliis,  decreta  patram  attentissima  cnra  eisini- 
nabant;  ut,  si  qua  ex  eis  improbsssent,  rata  ssse  nin 
sinerent.  Itaque  veteribus  senatus  Coosuliis  T. 
liters  Bubecribi  solebat:  eaque  nota  significabatar, 
ita  tribunos  qnoque  censnisse,"  VaL  Hex.  iL  S.  §  7.) 
In  this  manner  the  senaoala  would  have  aaswCRd 
two  purposes;  as  jdaoes  in  which  the  seoatcn  net 
previously  to  assembling  in  the  curia,  and  as  a  lOt 
of  neutral  ground  fat  conferences  with  the  plebdan 
magistrates. 

With  regard  to  the  precise  situation  of  the  ssas- 
culum  belonging  to  the  Curia  Hostilla,  we  esn  hardly 
assume,  with  Mommsen,  that  it  occupied  the  spot  oo 
which  the  temple  of  Concord  was  afterwanls  aetaaSy 
built;  nor  do  the  words  of  Varro  snd  Festus, — 
"  Senaenlnm  nbi  aedis  CoDoordiae " — seem  to  le- 
quire  eo  very  rigorous  an  inter|a«tatiaii.  It  is 
su£9cient  if  it  adjoined  the  temple;  though  it  is  nut 
improbable  that  the  latter  may  have  encroached 
npoD  some  part  of  its  area.  After  the  temple  was 
erected  there  ctill  appears  to  have  been  a  lai^  opea 
epace  in  front  of  it,  part  of  the  ancient  senwulam, 
but  which  now  seems  to  have  obtained  the  nsme  of 
"Area  Conoordiae."  Its  identity  with  the  seoa- 
onlum  appears  from  its  adjoining  the  Valeansl,  like 
the  latter:  "  In  area  Vulcani  et  Coneordiae  saa- 
guinem  plait."  (Liv.  xL  19.)  "  In  area  Vulcani 
per  bidntmi,  in  area  Coneordiae  totidem  diebos  ssn- 
guinem  pluit."  (Jul.  Obeeq.  59.)  The  temple  of 
Concord  became  a  very  usual  place  for  assemblies 
of  the  senate,  as  appears  from  rasny  psasges 
in  sncient  aothon,  (Cic.  PUL  iL  7  ;  Lampr. 
Alex.  6,  &C.)  From  the  area  a  flight  of  st^ 
led  up  to  the  vestibule  of  the  temple:  "(Eqnitss 
Bonasi)  qui  frequcntissimi  is  giadibus  Cooeoriiae 
etetemnt."  (Cic.  PUL  viii.  8.)  According  to  Ma- 
crobina  the  temple  of  Saturn  also  hod  a  smaonlun 
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0*  Hilet  anm  et  ante  Moatnlam,"  L  8).  This  miut 
Bxn  be«a  mar  tfa*  nnacaliun  of  the  Caiia  Ucstilia, 
but  ooald  hanllj  bare  beeo  Uw  ume.  If  Macrotnoi 
is  right,  than  Festiu  is  wrong  in  limiting  th«  aeoa- 
eols  to  three;  and  it  does  not  seem  improbable  that 
the  areae  near  lemplea,  where  the  senate  was  ao- 
enatomed  to  meet,  may  have  been  called  senacola. 

To  Ancoa  Maroina  we  can  onlj  ascribe  the  Cab- 
CBB  Hambbtihus,  or  prison  described  by  Lirj  as 
overhanging  the  fcnun  ("  media  nrbe,  unminena  foro," 
i.  33).  It  is  still  to  be  seen  near  the  arch  of 
Serama,  nadsr  the  ohnreh  of  £  Gm$eppe  da  Fa- 
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We  have  before  remarked  that  a  new  architeotnial 
erk  began  at  Home  with  the  reign  of  Tarqninins 
Priacns;  and  if  he  had  not  been  intenrapted  by  wars, 
be  wonld  doubtleaa  have  carried  ont  many  (rf  those 
grand  achemes  which  he  was  destined  only  to  pro- 
ject. He  may  almost  be  called  the  finnder  of  the 
fwiim,  since  it  was  he  who  first  stuTonnded  it  with 
frivata  hooaes  sod  shops.  According  to  Varro  (op. 
MaerA.  §  L  8),  he  also  fouided  the  Tempui  of 
Satobs  Ota  the  fonim  at  the  spot  where  the  altar 
atood;  though,  according  to  aoottier  account,  it  was 
begnn  by  Tnllos  Hostilios.  At  all  erents,  it  does 
not  sMsu  to  have  been  dedicated  before  the  expnU 
aion  of  the  kings  (Hacrob.  I.  c),  and  according  to 
LiTy  (it.  21),  in  ttie  oonsnlship  of  Sempronina  and 
Mioncios,  b.  c  497.  Aocording  to  Becker  (JBauib. 
y.  312)  the  min  of  the  three  colnmn  under  the 
Capital  are  ramaina  of  it,  and  this,  he  aaserts,  is  a 
BKMt  decided  certainty,  which  can  be  denied  only  by 
pancos  who  prefer  their  own  opinion  to  historical 
aeorces,  er  wiUnlly  shnt  their  eyes.  It  appears  to 
na,  howe?«r,  jndging  from  these  rery  historical 
aouroas,  that  there  is  a  great  deal  more  authority 
far  tha  Italian  Tiew  than  for  Becker's;  aocording  to 
which  the  temple  of  Saturn  is  the  min  of  the  eight 
•ohmms,  at  the  foot  of  the  elirus.  All  the  writers 
who  ^aak  ef  it  mentioo  it  aa  being  at  the  lower 
part  of  the  hill,  and  hmuA  the  clivns,  while  the 
three  oolnmns  are  a  good  way  op,  and  oioM  the 
elima.  Thna  Serrios  (^ea.  iL  115,  riii.  319) 
aays  that  the  temple  cf  Satora  was  "  ants  dirum 
CapitoUni;*  and  in  tha  Origo  gentit  Somanm 
(e,  3)  it  is  said  to  be  **  sab  oUto  Cspitolino."  In 
Kka  manns  Vam  (L.  L.  t.  §  42,  MtUl.)  pUcas  it 
"  in  iancibiia  (numtis  Satnmi);"  and  Dionysins, 
**M  ^  hit  **"  A^^ao,  KOTi  rj)r  tttim  rJly 


lath  r^t  Iq/opit  ^4Bouaar  tit  th  KmrirtiXiar  (i.S4)L 
Fastna  (p.  322,  MfilL)  describee  the  ara  as  haring 
been  "  in  imo  eliro  Capitoliao."  Moteorer,  the 
miliarinro  anrenm,  which  stood  ^  the  top  cf  tha 
fbmm  (Flin.  iiL  9)  was  imder  the  temple  of  Saturn: 
"  ad  miliarium  auream,  snb  aedem  Satami"  (Tac.£F. 
L  27);  "sub  aedem  Satumi,  ad  miliariam  aureum  ' 
(Saet.  Otho.  c  6.)  Further,  the  JfofiwneaAim 
Ancynmrnn  mentions  the  Basilica  Julia  as  "  inter 
aedem  Castoiis  et  aadem  Satumi."  Mow  what  haa 
Becker  got  to  oppose  to  this  overwhelming  mass  of 
the  Teiy  best  eridence  ?  His  objections  are,  first, 
that  Servius  (^en.  iL  116)  mentions  the  temple  of 
Sattira  as  being  "jiata  Concordiae  tamplum ; "  and 
thongh  the  eight  colnmna  are  near  the  temple  of 
Coooord,  yet  they  cannot,  without  awkwardness,  be 
called /tt^  /  Secondly,  the  Notitia,  proceeding  fioax 
the  Career  Hamertinus,  namsa  tha  templea  in  the 
following  order:  Templum  Concordiae  et  Satumi  et 
Vespasian!  et  Titi.  Mow,  as  the  three  colnmna  are 
next  to  the  temple  of  Concord,  it  follows  that  they 
belong  to  the  temple  cf  Saturn.  The  whole  force 
of  the  proof  here  adduced  reats  on  the  assump- 
tion that  the  Notitia  mentions  these  bnildinga 
precisely  in  the  cider  in  which  they  actoally  oc- 
cnrred.  Bnt  it  is  notorious  that  the  authority  of 
file  Notitia  in  this  respect  cannot  be  at  all  de- 
pended on,  and  that  objecta  are  named  in  it  in  the 
moat  prepoaterous  manner.  We  need  no  other 
witneaa  to  this  fiKt  than  Becker  himself,  who  says 
of  this  work,  "  Propterea  carendum  est  diligenter, 
ne,  qnotica  plura  simni  tempU  nominantnr,  eodem 
ea  ordine  juncta  fiiisaa  arbitremnr."  (i>s  Murit, 
&c.,  p.  12,  note.)  But  thiidly,  Becker  proceeds: 
"  This  argument  obtains  greater  certainty  from  the 
inseriptiois  collected  by  the  Anonymous  of  £in- 
siedlen.  Fortunately,  ibt  entire  inscriptions  of  all 
the  three  tempiee  are  preaerred,  which  may  be  still 
partly  rsad  on  the  mins.  They  ran  as  foUows: 
■  Senatns  populusqne  Bomanna  inoendio  consimiptnm 
restitnit  Diro  Vespanano  AugnstoQ.  a.  p.  Q.  b.  impp. 
Csess.  Serenis  et  Antooinns  pii  folic  Aug.  restitne- 
rnnt.y  S.P.Q.B.  aadem  Concordiae  vetnstate  colUpasm 
in  meliorem  buaaa  opere  et  cultn  splendidiora  rs- 
stitnerunt."  Mow  as  the  whole  of  the  first  inscrip. 
tion,  with  the  exception  of  the  last  three  words, 
"  DiTO  Vespsaiano  Anguato,"  are  atill  to  be  read 
over  the  eight  ccdnmns,  and  the  letters  BcnTVis, 
a  fiagmeat  of  "  restitnerant"  in  the  aecood  inacrip- 
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tion,  orer  the  thm  ooloinns,  Bednr  regards  the 
order  of  tiie  ffotitia  as  fully  oonfirmed,  and  the  three 
temples  to  be  respectively  those  of  Concord,  Ves- 
pasian and  Titos,  and  Sstoni. 

With  regard  to  these  inscriptions  all  are  agreed 
that  the  third,  as  here  divided,  belongs  to  the  temple 
of  Concord ;  bat  with  regard  to  the  proper  division 
of  the  first  two,  there  is  great  difference  of  opinion. 
Bansen  and  Becker  divide  them  as  above,  bat 
Canina  (Foro  Horn.  p.  179)  contends  that  the  first 
finishes  at  the  woid  "  restitoit,"  and  that  the 
words  from  "  Divo  Vespasiano  "  down  to  "  isstitae- 
Tont "  form  the  second  inacriptioD,  belonging  to  the 
temple  of  Vespasian  and  Titos.  In  the  original 
codex  containing  the  inscriptions,  which  is  in  the 
library  of  Einsiedlen,  they  are  written  consecatively, 
without  any  mark  where  one  begins  and  another 
ends;  so  that  the  divisions  in  sabsequent  copies  are 
merely  arbitrary  and  without  any  authority.  Now 
it  may  be  observed  that  the  first  inscription,  as  di- 
Tided  by  Canina,  may  still  be  read  on  the  architrave 
of  the  eight  columns,  which  it  exactly  fills,  leaving  no 
space  for  any  more  words.  Becker  attempts  to  evade 
this  difficulty  by  the  following  assertion :  **  There  is 
00  room,"  he  says  {Bandb.  p.  357),  "  for  the  de- 
dication *  Divo  Vespasiano,'  on  the  front  of  the 
temple;  and  although  it  is  nnnsaal  for  one  half  of 
an  inscription  to  be  placed  on  the  back,  yet  on  this 
occasion  the  situation  of  the  temple  excuses  it  1 " 
We  are  of  opinion,  then,  that  the  whole  of  the 
words  afler  "  restituit "  down  to  the  beginning  of  the 
inscription  on  the  temple  of  Concord,  belong  to  the 
temple  of  Vespasian,  or  that  of  which  three  coliunns 
,  still  remain.  Another  proof  that  the  words  "  Divo 
Vespasiano  Augusto  "  could  never  bare  existed  over 
the  temple  with  the  eight  oolumns  is  that  Poggio 
(de  Variet.  Fort.  p.  12),  in  whose  time  the  build- 
ing was  almost  entire,  took  it  to  be  the  temple  of 
Coucord,  which  he  could  not  have  done  had  the  de- 
dication to  Vespasian  belonged  to  it.  (Banbury,  in 
Clat$.  Mut.  iv.  p.  27,  note.)  Thus  two  oot  of 
Becker's  three  arguments  break  down,  and  all  that 
he  has  to  adduce  against  the  mass  of  evidence, 
from  the  best  classical  authorities,  on  the  other 
aide,  is  a  stiff  and  pedantic  interpretation  of  the 
prepoeitionyiixta  in  such  a  writer  as  Servios  !  Thns 
it  is  Becker  himself  who  is  amenable  to  liis  own 
charge  of  shutting  his  eyes  against  historical  evi- 
dence. His  attempt  to  separate  the  altar  firom  the 
temple  (^Handb.  p.313),  at  least  in  locality,  is  equally 
unfortunate. 
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The  remains  of  the  temple  of  Satnm,  or  the  par. 
tico  with  the  eight  columns  at  the  head  of  the  fonni, 
are  in  a  mde  and  barbaraas  style  of  art,  some  cf  the 
columns  being  larger  in  diametn"  than  others.  Hence 
Canina  infers  that  the  restoiution  was  a  vexy  late  ooe^ 
and  probably  subseqnent  to  the  removal  of  the  seat 
of  empire  to  Ccaistantinople.  Frmn  the  most  ancient 
times  the  temple  of  Saturn  served  as  an  asrarnoi, 
or  state  treasury,  where  the  public  mooey,  the  mili- 
tary ensigns,  and  important  documents  wen  pre- 
served (Liv.  iiL  69;  Plut.  Q.  A  42;  Uacrob.  I  8; 
Solin.  L  1 2,  &c).  On  account  of  its  Gredsn  oripn 
sacrifices  were  performed  at  the  altar  of  Satom  after 
the  Greek  rite,  that  is,  capite  aperlo,  instod  of 
capite  velato  as  among  the  Romans  (Macrob.  L  c). 

Adjoining  the  temple  of  Satnm  was  a  small  cella 
or  Aedes  of  Ops,  which  served  as  a  bank  fin'  the 
public  money.  The  Faiti  A  mUemini  and  Capnmi- 
corun  mention  it  as  being  **  ad  Fomm,''  and  "  ia 
Vico  Jngario,"  which  determines  its  positioa  hen 
{CaUad.  Amit.  Decf  CaL  Capnm.  Ang.y.  It  ii 
several  times  alluded  to  by  Cicero :  "  Pecania  utinani 
ad  Opis  maneret"  (^PUL  L  7,  cf.  ii  14).  Before 
the  temple  stood  a  statue  of  Silvanus  and  a  sacred 
fig-tree,  which  it  was  necessary  to  remove  in  b.  c 
493,  as  its  roots  began  to  npeet  the  statue  (Plin. 
zv.  20).  Behind  the  temple,  in  a  nnall  lane 
or  Angiportus,  and  about  midway  up  the  ascent  of 
the  clivos,  was  the  Pobta  Stercorakia,  leading  to 
a  pUoe  where  the  ordure  from  the  temple  of  Vesta 
waa  deposited  on  the  15th  of  June  every  year. 
(Varr.  Z^  X.  vL  §  32,  HUIL;  Feetos,  p.  344.)  This 
custom  seems  to  have  been  connected  with  the  efjihet 
of  Stercutns  applied  to  Saturn  by  the  Bomans,  as  the 
inventor  of  applying  manure  to  the  fields  (Macrob. 
Sat.  i.  7.)  CloM  to  the  Ara  Satami  there  was  a 
Sacellitm  Ditis,  in  which  wax  masks  were  sos- 
pended  during  the  Satomalia.  {lb.  1 1.) 

But  the  most  impartant  alteration  made  by  Tar- 
quinius  Priscos  with  regard  to  the  forom  was  the 
causing  of  porticoes  and  shops  to  be  oiected  aroond 
it  (Liv.  i.  35;  Dionys.  ill.  67).  This  gave  the 
forum  a  fixed  and  unalterable  shape.  We  may 
wonder  at  the  smallnees  of  its  area  when  we  reflect 
that  this  was  the  great  centre  of  politics  and 
bnnoess  for  the  mistress  of  the  world.  But  we 
must  recollect  that  its  botmds  were  thus  fixed 
when  she  herself  was  not  yet  secure  against  the 
attempts  of  sturounding  nations.  As  her  power  sod 
population  gradually  increased  various  means  were 
adopted  for  procuring  more  accommodation  —  fint, 
by  the  erection  of  spacious  basilicae,  and  at  last,  in 
the  imperial  times,  b/  the  constractioa  of  several  new 
fora.  But  at  first,  the  structures  that  arose  upon  the 
fomm  were  rather  of  a  useful  than  ornamental  kind; 
and  the  tabenuu  of  Tarquin  consisted  of  batchers' 
shops,  schools,  and  other  places  of  a  like  description, 
as  we  learn  from  the  story  of  Virginia.  These  Ta- 
BERNAE  were  distinguished  by  the  names  of  Vetera 
and  Novae,  whence  it  seems  probable  that  only  the 
former  werp  erected  in  the  time  of  Tarqain.  The  two 
sides  of  the  forum,  lengthways,  derived  their  names 
from  them,  one  being  called  tub  VeterSmt,  the  other 
tub  Notrii.  A  passage  iu  Cicero,  where  he  compares 
these  tabemae  with  the  old  and  new  Academy,  en- 
ables as  to  determine  their  respective  sites:  "  Vt  ii, 
qui  sub  Novis  solem  non  femnt,  item  ille  com  aesto 
aret,  veterum,  ut  Haenianoram,  sic  Academiconim 
umbram  secutus  est"  {Acad.  iv.  22).  Hence  it 
appears  that  the  Novae,  being  exposed  to  the  sun, 
must  have  been  on  tha  nortbem  mde  of  the  toma, 
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ind  the  Yflfm  of  conise  on  Uie  sontli  side.  This 
Rlatire  ntnatian  is  also  eetablislied  bj  the  accounts 
which  we  hare  of  basilicas  being  built  either  on  or 
near  their  sites,  as  will  appear  in  the  seqneL  Their 
arrangement  cannot  be  satisfsctoril;  ascertained,  bat 
of  coarse  thej  could  not  have  stood  before  the  ciuia 
and  comitiani.  In  process  of  time  the  forum  began 
to  pat  on  a  better  appearance  b;  the  conversion  of 
the  butchers'  shops  into  those  of  silversmiths  ("  Hoc 
inierrallo  ptimum  forensis  dignltas  crevit,  stqne  ex 
tabemis  lanienis  argentariae  factae,"  Varro  in  Non. 
p.  532,  U.).  No  clue,  however,  is  given  to  the  exact 
date  of  this  change.  The  earliest  period  at  which 
we  read  of  the  argentariae  is  in  Livj's  description  of 
the  triumph  of  Papirins  Cursor,  B.  a  308  (ix.  40). 
When  the  comitia  were  dechved  it  seems  to  have 
been  customarj  for  the  argentarii  to  close  their  shops. 
(Varr.  L.  L.  vi.  §  91,  Miill.)  The  tabemae  were 
povided  with  Maeniana  or  balconies,  which  extended 
Dejond  the  coluimis  supporting  the  porticoes,  and 
thus  formed  convenient  places  for  beholding  the 
irames  ou  the  forum  (Festus,  p.  134,  MUU. ;  laid. 
Orig.  XV.  3,  II.)  These  Maeniana  appear  to  have 
been  painted  with  subjects.  Thus  Cicero:  "De- 
monstrari  digito  pictum  Galium  in  Mariano  scuto 
Cimbrico  sub  Novis"((fe  Or.  ii.  66).  Pliny  mentions 
another  pctore,  or  rather  caricature,  of  a  Gaul  tub 
Feteribiu,  and  also  a  figure  of  an  old  shepherd  with 
a  stick.  The  latter  appears  to  have  been  considered 
ij  the  Bomans  as  a  valuable  work,  as  some  of  them 
asked  a  German  ambassador  what  he  valued  it  at  f 
But  the  barbaiian,  who  had  no  taste  for  art,  said  he 
would  not  have  it  as  a  gift,  even  if  the  man  was  real 
(od  alive  (xzxv.  8).  According  to  Varro,  quoted 
by  the  same  author  (lb.  37),  the  Maemaua  sub 
Veteribus  were  painted  by  Serapion. 

Another  service  wliich  Tarquin  indirectly  rendered 
to  the  fomm  was  by  the  construction  of  his  cloacae, 
which  had  the  e&»A  of  thoroughly  draining  it.  It  was 
now  that  the  Laccs  Cttrtivs,  which  had  formerly 
existed  in  the  middle  of  the  forum,  disappeared 
("  Cnrtinm  in  locum  polustrem,  qui  torn  fiiit  in  foro, 
anteqnam  duacae  sunt  factae,  secessisse,"  Piso  ap. 
Varr.  L.  £.  v.  §  149,  seq.  Mtill.)  This,  though  not 
M  romantic  a  story  as  the  self-immolation  of  Curtius, 
is  doobtJeas  the  true  representatioa;  but  all  the  three 
itg^niB  connected  with  the  subject  will  be  found  in 
Varro  (/.  c.)  .It  was  perhaps  in  commemoration  of 
the  drainage  that  the  shrine  or  sacellum  of  Vencs 
CunACiKA  was  erected  ob  the  N.  side  of  the  forum, 
near  the  Tsliemae  Xovae,  as  appears  iix>m  the  story 
ef  Virginias  snatching  the  batcher's  knife  from  a 
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SHRim  OF  cLuacniA.  (From  a  Can.) 
shop  ck»e  to  it   (Lhr.  iiL  48  ;  cf.  Plin.  xt.  36.) 
The  site  of  the  Lacns  Cnrtins  after  its  disappearance 
was  ccnunenxsated  in  another  manner.  Having  been 
struck  with  lightning,  it  seems  to  have  been  converted 
into  a  drjpuital,  which,  however,  still  continued  to 
bear  the  name  of  Lacus  Curtius  (cflVarr.v  §  150): 
"  Cortius  nie  lacns,  siccas  qui  snstinet  aras. 
Nunc  Kdids  est  tellus,  sed  lacus  ante  fhit" 
(Ov.  F«t  vi.  397.) 


Eveiy  year  the  people  need  to  throw  pieces  of  monnr 
into  it,  a  sort  of  angurinm  salutis.  or  new  year's  gift 
fur  Augustus.  (Suet  Aug.  57.)  Cloee  to  it  grew  s 
fig-tree,  a  vine,  and  an  oOve,  which  had  been  for- 
tuitously planted,  and  were  sedulously  cultivated  by 
the  people;  and  near  them  was  an  altar,  dedicated 
to  Vulcan,  which  was  removed  at  the  time  of  the 
gladiatorial  games  given  at  Caesar's  funeral.  (Plin. 
XV.  20;  cf.  Gruter,  Truer.  Ixi.  I,  2.) 

Servius  Tullius  probably  carried  on  and  completed 
the  works  begun  by  his  predecessor  around  the 
fbrmn,  jnst  as  he  finished  the  wall;  but  he  does  not 
appear  to  have  undertaken  anything  original  except- 
ing the  adding  of  a  bwer  dungeon,  called  after  him 
TiTLLiAicuM,  to  the  Mamertine  prison.  ("  In  boo 
(carcere)  pars  quae  sub  terra  Tulliannm,  ideo  quod 
additum  a  Tullio  rege,"  Varr.  i.  i.  t.  §  151.)  This 
remains  to  the  present  day,  and  still  realises  to  the 
spectator  the  terrible  description  of  Sallnst(Cat  55). 

The  Bamau  Ciceroni  point  out  to  the  traveller 
the  ScALAB  Gemoniab  inside  the  Mamertine  prison, 
where  there  are  evident  remains  of  an  ancient  stair- 
case. Bat  it  appears  from  descriptions  in  ancient 
authors  that  they  were  situated  in  a  path  leading 
down  from  the  Capitol  towards  the  prison,  and  that 
they  were  visible  from  the  fonun.  (Dion  Cass.  Iviiu 
S;Valer.Max.Ti.9.§IS;TacfutiiL74.)  Traces 
of  this  path  were  discovered  in  the  1 6th  century 
(Luc  Fauno,  AtU.  di  Roma,  p.  32),  and  also  not 
many  years  ago  in  excavating  the  ground  by  the 
arch  of  Sererus. 

It  does  not  appear  that  any  additions  or  improve- 
ments were  made  in  the  foram  daring  the  reign  of 
Tarquinins  Superbns. 

The  Forwn  daring  the  BtftMc.  —  One  of 
the  earliest  buildings  erected  near  the  forum  in 
the  republican  times  was  the  temple  of  Castob 
AND  PoLLCX.  After  the  batUe  at  lake  Begillus, 
the  Dioscuri,  who  had  assisted  the  Bomans  in  the 
fight,  were  seen  refireahing  themselves  and  their 
horses,  all  covered  with  dust  and  sweat,  at  the  litde 
fountain  of  Jutuma,  near  the  temple  of  Vesta. 
(Dionys.  vi  IS ;  VaL  Max.  i.  8.  §  1 ;  Cic.  N.  D. 
u.  2,  &C.)  A  temple  had  been  vowed  to  thoee 
ddties  daring  the  Latin  War  by  Poetumius  the 
dictator;  and  the  spot  where  this  apparition  had 
been  observed  was  chosen  for  its  site.  It  was  dedi- 
cated by  the  son  of  Poetumius  b.  c.  484.  (Liv. 
ii.  42.)  It  was  not  a  temple  of  the  largest  size ; 
but  its  conspicuous  situation  on  the  forum  made 
it  one  of  the  best  known  in  Rome.  From  the 
same  drcumstanoe  the  flight  of  stops  leading  up  to 
it  ^rved  as  a  kind  of  suggestum  or  rostra  from 
which  to  address  the  people  in  the  forum ;  a  pur- 
pose to  which  it  seems  to  have  been  sometimes 
applied  by  Caesar.  (Dion  Cass,  xxxviii.  6 ;  cf.  Cic. 
p.  Sett.  1 5 ;  Appian,  B.C.m.  il.')  The  temple  served 
fat  assemblies  of  the  senate,  and  for  judicial  busi- 
ness. Ita  unportance  is  thus  described  by  Cicero : 
"  In  aede  Castoris,  celeberrimo  claiissimoqne  monn- 
mento,  quod  templum  in  oculis  quotidianoque  con- 
spectn  popnli  Bomani  est  podtum  ;  quo  saepenumero 
senatns  convocatur;  quo  maximarum  rerum  &e- 
quentissimae  qnotidie  advocationes  fiunt"  (m  Verr. 
I  49).  Though  dedicated  to  the  twin  gods,  the 
tamiie  was  commonly  called  only  Aedet  Cattorii, 
as  in  the  preceding  passage ;  whence  Bibulus,  the 
colleague  of  Caesar  in  the  aedileship,  took  occasion 
to  compare  himself  to  Pollux,  who,  though  he  shared 
the  temple  in  common  with  his  brother,  was  never 
onoe  named.    (Suet.  Caet.  10.)    It  was  restored  by 
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Metellua  Dalmaticna  (Cic  Scour.  46,  et  ibi  Ascon), 
•nd  afterwardb  rebuilt  by  Tiberius,  and  dedicated  in 
his  and  Drusus's  name,  A.  D.  6.  (Suet.  Tib.  20 ; 
Dion  Cass.  It.  27.)  Caligula  connected  it  with  his 
palace  by  breaking  through  the  back  wall,  and  took 
k  foolish  pleasure  in  exhibiting  himself  to  be  adored 
between  the  statues  of  the  twin  deities.  (Suet. 
CaL  22  ;  Dion  Cass.  lix.  28.)  It  was  restored  to 
its  former  state  by  Claudius  (Id.  Ix.  6).  We  learn 
from  Dionysius  that  the  Roman  knights,  to  the 
number  sometimes  of  5000,  in  commemoration  of 
the  legend  respecting  the  foundation  of  the  temple, 
tnade  an  annual  procession  to  it  from  the  t«mple  of 
Mars,  outside  of  the  Porta  Capena.  On  this  occa- 
«ion,  dressed  in  their  state  attire  and  crowned  with 
•live,  they  traversed  the  city  and  proceeded  over  the 
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fimun  to  the  temple  (vi.  13).  Its  nagUioariiood 
was  aomewhst  contaminated  by  the  offices  of  certain 
persons  who  trafficked  in  skves  cf  bad  charuter, 
who  might  be  found  there  in  shoals.  ("  Niun  moleda 
feram  si  mihi  noD  reddiderit  nomeo  aliqois  ex  his, 
qui  ad  Castoria  negotiantor,  neqoam  mancipia  ementes 
vendentesque,  quomm  taherasc  pessimomm  serronim 
tnrba  refertae  sont,"  Senec.  d»  Si^imL  13;  cf. 
Plant.  Cure  it.  1.  Sa)  The  three  elegant  colomni 
near  the  fomm,  under  the  Palatine,  are  most  probably 
remains  of  this  temple.  We  have  seen  in  the  pre- 
ceding account  that  it  stood  close  to  the  fenun,  n 
well  as  to  the  temple  of  Vesta,  ■  pcntioo  which 
precisely  agrees  with  that  of  the  three  ooliuniB. 
Nooe  cf  the  other  vaiioos  appropriatioDs  of  tiiis  nua 
will  bear  eraminsricn.  Poggio  (ds  For.  Fori. 
p.  23)  abenrdly  considered  these  columns  to  be  re- 
mains of  Caligula's  bridge.  By  the  earlier  Itahaa 
topographers  they  were  regarded  as  belonging  to  the 
temple  of  Jnpiter  Stator ;  bnt  it  has  been  aeeo  that 
this  most  have  stood  a  good  deal  higher  up  on  Ua 
Velia.  Kardini  thought  they  were  remains  of  tht 
comitinm,  and  was  f(dlowed  by  Nibby  (^Forv  Rom. 
p.  60)  and  Burgess  QAtttiq.  of  Some,  L  f.  366). 
We  have  shown  that  the  eomitium  wss  not  at  this 
side  of  the  fomm.  Canina  takes  them  to  ban 
belonged  to  the  Curia  Julia  (^Foro  Rom.  parte  i. 
p.  I3S),  which,  however,  as  will  appear  in  its  proper 
place,  could  not  have  stood  hm.  Bnnsen  (JLa 
Fonm  de  Soma,  p.  58)  identifies  them  with  a 
temple  of  Minerva,  which,  as  he  himself  obeerrei 
(p.  69),  is  a  "  dmommation  eiUiirtmeiU  mh- 
ee/It,*  and  indeed,  though  new,  not  true.  It  aritei 
fhim  his  confounding  the  Chalcidicnm  mentioned 
in  the  Uommentum  Anej/rtumm  with  the  AtriiuB 
Minerrae  mentioned  by  the  NoUlia  in  the  8tk 
Begion.  Bnt  we  have  already  observed  that  the 
curia  and  Chalcidinm,  which  adjoined  it,  iroaki  bs 
quite  misplaced  hers.  The  Cunoami,  indeed,  under 
the  same  Begioo,  mentions  besides  the  Atrium 
Minerrae  a  Templnm  Castomm  et  Minervaa,  but 
this  does  not  appear  in  the  Notiiia.  Bnnaea  wu 
more  aarrect  in  his  previous  adoption  of  the  opsioa 
of  Fea,  that  the  colnmns  belong  to  the  temple  of 
Csstor.  (AiOsMmo  ddC  IntL  1835  ;  c£.  Busfaniy 
in  Clou.  Jfiu.  It.  p.  19.) 

The  capture  of  the  dty  by  the  Gauls,  B.  c 
390,  wbidi,  as  we  have  befine  said,  inflicted  lo 
much  ii^juiy  that  the  Bomans  oitertained  serinis 
thooghts  of  migrating  to  Veil,  moat  ef  conne  hai* 
occasioned  considerable  damage  in  the  vicinit;  of 
the  fonun.  The  Cnria  Hostilia,  however,  miat 
have  escaped,  since  Livy  represents  the  senate  sc 
debating  in  it  respecting  this  veij  matter  (v.  S^ 
Such  shops  and  private  houses  as  had  been  destnjed 
were  probably  restored  in  the  fashion  in  whKh  they 
had  previously  existed.  It  was  sow  that  the  little 
temple  to  Aids  Loqdziis,  or  Loodtiub,  to  which  we 
have  before  alluded,  was  erected  on  the  Nova  Vis, 
not  &r  from  the  tam]de  of  Vests  (/i.  50).  From 
this  period  the  foiam  must  have  remained  without 
any  important  alteiaticns  down  to  the  time  of  U. 
Porciiis  Cato,  when  basilicae  first  began' to  be 
enoted.  During  this  interval  all  that  was  dsos  was 
to  adorn  it  with  statues  and  other  omamenla,  bat 
no  bnilding  was  erected  span  it;  for  the  sinafi 
ex  Toto  temple  te  Coooord,  which  appears  to  have 
been  made  of  bnnxe,  erected  an  the  Vnlcanal  by 
the  aedile  C.  Flavins,  B.  c.  303  (U.  iz.  46),  can 
hardly  come  under  that  denaninatioa.  It  was  pro- 
bab^  alw  daring  this  period  that  the  Gbaxoostasi^ 
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or  derated  ana,  which  nrrad  as  a  waiting-place 
fiir  foreign  ambuaadon  before  they  were  admitted 
to  an  andience  of  the  senate,  was  c(»istructed  on  the 
Vnleanal  close  to  the  curia,  as  before  described. 
The  adornment  of  the  snggestom  or  oratorical  plat- 
fbim  on  the  comitimn  with  the  beaks  of  the  ships 
taken  ficom  the  Antiates,  forms,  firom  tiie  connection 
of  this  celebrated  object  with  the  history  of  repnblican 
Borne,  and  the  change  of  name  which  it  underwent 
on  the  occasian,  a  sort  of  epoch  in  the  history  of 
the  fbrnm.  This  occmred  b.  a  337.  (Flin. 
zxxiv.  11.)  The  Rostra  at  this  time  stood,  as  we 
liave  said,  on  the  comitinm  before  the  curia — a 
position  which  they  continued  to  occupy  even  after 
the  time  that  new  ones  were  erected  by  Julius  Cae- 
sar. (Dion  Cass,  xliii.  49  ;  Ascon.  ad  Cie.  MSon. 
5.)  The  ratia  were  a  templum,  or  place  conse- 
crated by  auguries  ("  Bostriwins  earum  (navinm) 
suggestum  in  fbro  axtructum,  adomari  placuit: 
Bostraqufl  id  templum  appellatam,"  Liv.  viii.  14 ; 
eomp.  Cic.  m  Fo^m.  10.)  They  an  distinguished 
by  Dim  Oassins  (Iri,  34)  fhmi  those  erected  by 
Caesar,  by  the  epithet  of  Brjita  iruaiyopuidr,  and 
by  Suetonius  by  that  of  veUra.  (Snet.  Aug.  100.) 
It  may  be  inferred  from  a  passage  in  a  letter  of 
FroDto's  to  the  emperor  Antoninus,  that  the  rostn 
were  not  raised  to  any  veiy  great  height  abora  the 
level  of  the  OHnitium  and  fbrnm  ("  Neo  tantulo 
snperiore,  quanto  rostra  fore  et  comitio  ezcelaiora ; 
sed  altiores  antemnae  sunt  pran  vol  potius  carina," 
lib.  L  epi  8).  When  speaking  firom  the  rostra  it 
was  osnal  in  ths  more  ancient  times  for  the  orator 
to  torn  towards  the  oomitinm  and  curia, — a  custom 
first  neglected  by  C.  Licinius  Crassns  in  the  consul- 
ship of  Q.  Mazimus  Scipio  and  L.  Hancinus,  who 
turned  towards  the  ibmm  and  addressed  himself  to 
the  people  (Cic  Am.  25) ;  though,  according  to 
Plutarch  (firacA.  5),  this  innoration  was  intro- 
dneed  hj  C.  Gracchus. 


BOBtax .   (From  a  Coin.) 

The  erecting  of  columns  in  honour  of  military 
achievements  came  very  early  into  use  at  Bome, 
and  seems  to  have  preceded  the  triumphal  arch. 
The  first  monnment  of  this  sort  appeare  to  have 
been  the  column  on  the  forum  called  the  Columsa 
Masioa,  commemorative  of  the  victory  gained  by 
C.  Haenius  over  the  Latins,  b.  a  338.  (Liv.  viiL 
IS.)  Livy,  indeed,  in  the  passage  cited  says  that 
the  monoment  was  an  equestrian  statue;  whilst 
Pliny  on  the  other  hand  (xxziv.  II)  states  that 
It  was  a  column,  which  is  also  mentaooed  by 
Cicero.  (Sw(L  58.)  Niebuhr  would  reconcile  both 
acoonnts,  by  assuming  that  the  status  wss  on  a  eo- 
lamn.  (BitL  voL  iii.  p.  145.)  Pliny  m  another  place 
(vii.  60)  says  that  the  column  aSbrded  the  means 
of  determining  the  last  hour  of  the  day  ("A  columns 
Haenia  ad  carcerem  inclinato  sidera  sopremam 
])naiimiabat  (accensns)") ;  bat  it  is  very  difficult 
to  see  how  a  column  standing  en  ths  ianm  oonld 
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hav«  thrown  a  shadow  towards  the  ovosr  in  the 

evening. 

Another  celebrated  monnment  of  the  same  kind 
was  the  Diulian  odnmn,  also  called  CoLinnf  A  Bo- 
STBATA,  from  its  having  the  beaks  of  ships  sculptured 
upon  it.  It  was  erected  in  honour  <^  C.  Duilius, 
who  gained  a  great  naval  victory  over  the  Cartha- 
ginians, B.  o.  360.  Aooording  to  Servius  {Gtorg, 
iii.  V.  S9)  there  were  two  of  these  columns,  one  on 
or  near  the  roetrs,  the  other  in  front  of  the  circus, 
Pliny,  mdeed  (xzxiv.  II),  and  Quintilian  {Jntt. 
17)  speak  of  it  s»  "  in  fbro ; "  but  forum  is  a 
generic  name,  including  the  comitium  as  a  part,  and 
therefore,  as  need  by  these  authors,  doee  not  in- 
validate the  mora  precise  designation  of  Servius. 
The  bssis  of  this  column  wss  found  at  no  great 
distance  from  the  arch  of  Severus  (Ciacoonio, 
Cobmmiat  Sottratae  Jntcr^.  ExpUcatio,  p.  3,  an, 
Canina,  Foro  Bom.  p.  301,  note),  a  &ct  which 
confirms  the  position  wliich  we  have  assigned  to  the 
comitinm  and  curia.  The  inscription  in  a  &ag- 
mentaiy  state  is  still  pnsenred  in  the  Pakaao  di 
Cotuarvatori. 


OOLtniHA  DT7ILIA. 

On  the  topxm  in  front  of  the  rostra  stood  the 
statue  of  Mabstab  with  uplifted  hand,  the  emblem 
of  civic  liberty.  (Serv.  ad  Am.  it.  &»  \  cf.  Haorob. 
Sat  iii.  12.)  Here  wss  the  great  reaort  of  the 
caundki,  and  also  of  ths  Roman  oourtesans.  Hence 
Iilartial(u.  64.  8):  — 

"  Ipse  potest  fieri  Uarsya  caumdious." 
Hone*  (Sat  i.  6.  ISO)  has  converted  the  pointed 
finger  of  the  Satyr  into  a  sign  of  scorn  and  derision 
against  an  obnoxious  Individual :  — 

" obeundns  Manya,  qui  ss 

Vultum  fern  n^gat  Koviorum  posse  minoris." 

It  wss  here  that  Julia,  ths  daughter  of  Augustus, 
held  her  infiunons  orgies,  in  company  with  th« 
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vilest  of  Um  Boman  prostitutes.  (Ssoeo.  Bm.  tL 
32  ;  Plin.  zxi.  6.)  The  nccoont  given  by  Serritu 
of  this  statue  has  been  the  subject  of  much  dis- 
cussion,  into  which  the  limits  of  this  article  will 
not  permit  us  to  enter.  The  whole  question  has  been 
ezhaoated  b;  Creuzer.  (^Stad.  ii.  p.  282,  seq. ;  cfl 
Savif^j,  Gaeh.  da  JlSm.  Heeht*,  i.  52.) 

Near  the  rostra  were  also  the  statues  of  the  Tbbbb 
SiBTLS  (Plin.  zzxiv.  II),  which  are  apparently 
the  same  tm  the  three  Moipcu  or  Fates,  mentioned 
by  Procopitu.  (B.  Goth.  L  25.)  These  also  were 
at  the  head  of  the  forum,  towards  the  temple  of 
Janos,  a  position  which  points  to  the  same  result  as 
the  Dnilian  column  with  respect  to  the  situation  of 
the  onnitium. 

Livy's  description  of  a  great  fire  which  broke 
out  about  the  forum  B.a  211  affords  some  topo- 
graphical particulars:  "Interrupit  hos  sermones 
Docte,  quae  pridie  Quinqtuttrus  fiiit,  pluribus  simul 
locis  circa  furum  incendium  ortum.  Eodem  tem- 
pore septem  Tabemae,  quae  postea  quinqne,  et 
argentariaa,  quae  nunc  Novae  appellantur,  arsere. 
Gomprehensa  postea  prirata  aedificia,  neque  enim 
turn  basilicae  erant :  comprebensae  Lantumiae,  fo- 
rumque  pi^tcatorium,  et  atrium  regium.  Aedis  Vestae 
vix  defensa  est"  (zzvi.  27).  As  the  fire,  wilfully 
occasioned,  broke  out  in  several  places,  and  as  the 
Curia  Uostilia  does  -  not  seem  to  have  been  en- 
dangered, we  may  perhaps  conclude  that  the  Septem 
Tabemae  here  mentioned  were  on  the  S.  side  of  the 
forum.  The  argentariae  afterwards  called  Novae 
were  undoubtedly  on  the  K.  side,  and,  for  the  reason 
just  given,  they  perhaps  lay  to  the  £.  of  the  curia, 
as  the  fire  seems  to  have  spread  to  the  eastward. 
It  was  on  the  N.  side  that  the  greatest  damage  was 
done,  as  the  fire  here  spread  to  the  Lautumiae  and 
Forum  Piscatorium.  The  Septem  Tabemae  appear 
to  have  been  the  property  of  the  state,  as  they  were 
rebuilt  by  the  censors  at  the  public  expense,  together 
with  the  fish-market  and  Atrium  Regium  ("  Loca- 
verunt  inde  nficienda  quae  circa  foram  incendio 
consumpta  erant,  leptem  tabemas,  macellum,  atrium 
ngium.  Id  xxvii.  11).  This  passage  would  seem 
to  show  that  (be  reading  jwh^-ie  (tabemae)  in  that 
previously  cited  is  con-upL  Muretns  has  observed 
that  one  codex  has  "quae  poetea  vet.,"  which  in 
others  was  contracted  into  T.,  and  thus  taken  for  a 
anmeral.  (Becker,  Bandb.  p.  297,  notes).  Hence 
ira  may  infer  that  the  Veteres  Tabemae  on  the  S. 
aide  of  the  forum  were  seven  in  number,  and  from 
the  word  postea  applied  to  them,  whilst  n«me  is 
used  of  the  Novae,  it  might  perhapa  be  inferred 
that  the  distinctive  sppellatioQ  of  Vetera  did  not 
oome  into  use  till  after  this  accident. 

It  also  appeare  from  this  passage,  that  there  were 
no  basilicae  at  Borne  at  this  period.  It  was  not 
long  afterwards,  however,  namely  b.o.  184,  that 
the  first  of  these  buildings  was  founded  by  M.  Por- 
cius  Cato  in  his  censorship,  and  called  after  him 
Baaiuca  Poboia.  In  order  to  procure  the  requisite 
ground,  Cato  purchased  the  houses  of  Maenius  and 
Titins  in  the  Lantumiae,  and  four  tabemae.  (Liv. 
xxxix  44.)  Hence  we  may  infer  that  the  Lantn- 
miae  lay  close  at  the  back  of  the  fmnm;  which  also 
appears  from  the  circumstance  that  Maenius,  when 
he  sold  bis  house,  reserved  for  himself  one  of  its 
columns,  with  a  balcony  on  the  top,  in  order  that  he 
and  his  posterity  might  be  able  to  view  from  it  the 
ghidiatorial  shows  on  the  foram.  (Ps.  Aseoo.  ad 
Cic  £Hv.  M  CaecU.  16;  cf.  SchoL  ad  Hor.  Sat.  i. 3. 
>1.)    Thi*  ooloma  moit  not  be  ooofooiided  with 
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the  moDnmmt  called  the  Columna  Haema,  winch 
stood  on  the  forum.  The  Basilica  Porda  mot  have 
stood  close  to  the  curia,  since  it  was  destroyed  by 
the  same  fire  which  consumed  the  latter,  when  the 
body  of  Clodins  was  burnt  in  it  (Aacoo.  ad  Cic.  fro 
UU.  Arg.  p.  34,  OrelL);  but  it  must  bate  been  on 
the  eastem  side,  as  objects  already  described  filled 
the  space  between  the  curia  and  the  Capibdine  hilL 
The  FoBUM  PncATOBitni  stood  chae  behind  it, 
since  PUutns  describes  the  nnsavoory  odoon  fna 
that  market  as  driving  away  the  freqnento*  of  the 
basilica  into  the  forum: — 

"  Turn  piicatores,  qui  praebnit  popnlo  piaces  foelidos 
Qm°  advehuntnr  qnadrapedanti  cracianti  canterio 
Quorum  odos  snbbssilicaoos  omnes  abigit  in  fbrmn.* 
(Copt  iv.  2.  S3.) 

In  the  time  of  Cicero,  the  faribnnes  of  the  peoiib 
held  their  assemblies  in  the  Basilica  Porda.  (PfaiL 
Cote  Min.  5.)  After  its  destractioo  by  fire  at  lbs 
funeral  of  Clodius  it  does  not  appear  to  hare  bcoi 
rebuilt;  at  all  events  we  do  not  find  any  fbitlNr 
mention  of  it. 

The  state  of  the  forum  at  this  period  is  desaibed 
in  a  remarkable  passage  of  Plautua  ;  in  which,  as 
becomes  a  dramatist,  he  indicates  the  different  loca- 
lities by  the  characters  of  the  men  who  &cqoeot(d 
them  (^Cvre.  iv.  1) :  — 

"  Qui  peijaram  convenire  volt  faomijiem  mitto  ii 

comitium ; 
Qui  mendacem  et  gloriosnm,  apnd  Cloacinae  sacnm 
Ditis  damnosos  maritos  sub  basilica  qnaerito ; 
Ibidem  emnt  scorta  exoleta,  quique  stipolari  Solent; 
Symbolanun  colUtores  apud  Fonun  Piscarinm  ; 
In  foro  iiifimo  boni  homines  atque  dites  ambnlant , 
In  medio  propter  canalem,  ibi  oetentatores  men ; 
Confidentea  gamiliqne  et  malevoU  supra  lacum, 
Qm  alteri  de  nihilo  audacter  dicimt  contnmeliam 
Et  qui  Ipsi  sat  habent,  quod  in  se  possit  vere  &ar. 
Sub  Veteribus  ibi  stmt,  qui  dant  quique  acclfiost 

fbenere  ; 
Pone  aedem  Castoris  ibi  sunt,  snbito  qnibus  cmlss 

male. 
In  Tusco  Vico  ibi  sunt  homines,  qui  ipsi  seae  tcd- 

ditant. 
In  Velabro  vel  pistorem,  vet  kninm,  vel  araspicesi. 
Vel  qui  ipsi  vortant,  vel  qui  aliis  ut  voraentur  piae- 

beant. 
[Ditis  damnosus  maritos  apud  Leocadiam  Oj^asm]. 

This  is  such  a  picture  as  Green*  might  ham 
drawn  of  Paul's,  or  Ben  Jonsoo  of  Moor  Fni^ 
The  good  men  walking  quietly  by  themeelves  ia 
the  obscureat  part  of  the  fonun,  whilst  the  flub 
gentlemen  without  a  denarius  in  their  parses,  an 
strutting  conspicuously  in  the  middle;  the^oamoaA 
gathering  round  the  fishmaiket  and  clubbing  fcr  a 
dinner  ;  the  gentlemen  near  the  Lacns  Curtios,  a 
regular  set  of  scandal-mongers,  so  ready  to  speak  31 
of  others,  and  so  wholly  nncoiscious  that  tbey  livi 
in  glass-bouses  themselves  ;  the  peijnred  witness 
prowling  about  the  comititmi,  like  the  man  in  West- 
minster Hall  in  former  days  with  a  straw  in  his 
shoe;  the  tradesman  in  the  Vicns  Toscns,  whoss 
spirit  of  trading  is  so  in-bred  that  bo  would  sell  his 
very  self  ;  all  these  sketches  bam  Iii»  preemt  a  pk- 
tnre  of  manners  in  "  the  good  old  times  *  of  tfa» 
Roman  Bepablic,  when  Cato  himself  was  ">"''' 
which  shows  that  hnmau  nature  is  very  mneh  lbs 
same  thing  in  all  ages  and  countries.  In  a  to- 
pograpUad  point  of  view  then  is  little  here  bat 
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wliat  confimis  what  has  been  alratdy  eaid  impect- 
ing  the  fbnun  and  its  environs;  except  that  the 
nsunre  tub  VeUrSms  show  that  the  bankers'  shops 
were  not  confined  to  the  N.  side  of  the  foram.  What 
the  etmalu  was  in  the  middle  of  the  foram  is  not 
clear,  but  it  was  perhaps  a  drain.  The  passage  is, 
in  some  places,  probably  corrapt,  as  appears  from 
the  two  obscnre  lines  respecting  the  mariti  Ditii, 
the  second  of  which  is  inexplicable,  though  they  pro- 
bably contain  some  allosion  to  the  iSacellnm  Ditis 
which  we  hare  mentioned  as  adj(aning  the  temple  of 
Satom.  Mommsen,  however  {L  c.  p  297),  would 
read  ''dites  domnosos  marito,''  &c.,  taking  these 
"  dites '  to  be  the  rich  usurers  who  resorted  to  the 
basilica  and  lent  young  men  money  for  the  purpose 
of  corrupting  city  wives.  But  what  has  tended  to 
throw  doubts  upon  the  whole  passage  is  the  mention 
of  the  basilica,  since,  according  to  the  testimony 
of  Cicero  {Brut.  15),  Plautus  died  in  the  very 
year  of  Cato's  censorship.  Yet  the  basilica  is 
also  allnded  to  in  another  passage  of  Plautus  be- 
fore quoted;  so  that  we  can  hardly  imagine  but  that 
it  must  have  existed  in  his  lifetime.  If  we  could 
place  the  basilica  in  Cato's  aedileship  instead  of 
his  censorship,  every  difficulty  would  vanish ;  but 
for  snch  a  view  we  can  produce  no  authority. 

Uommsen  (/i.  p.  301)  has  made  an  ingenious, 
and  not  improbable  attempt  to  show,  that  Plautus, 
as  becomes  a  good  poet,  has  mentioned  all  these 
objects  on  the  forum  in  the  order  in  which  they  ac- 
tually existed ;  whence  he  draws  a  confirmation  of 
the  view  respecting  the  utuation  of  the  comitium. 
That  part  of  the  forum  is  mentioned  first  as  being 
the  most  excellent.  Then  follows  on  the  left 
the  Sacrum  Clnacinae,  the  Basilica  Porcia,  and 
Foram  Piscatorium,  and  the  Forum  Infimum.  Be- 
tnming  by  the  middle  he  names  the  canalis,  and 
proceeds  down  the  forum  again  on  the  right,  or 
southern  side.  In  the  "  malevoli  supra  lacum  "  the 
Lacus  Serrilius  is  allnded  to  at  the  top  of  the  Vlcus 
Jngarius.  Then  we  have  the  Veteres  Taberaae,  the 
temple  of  Castor,  the  Vicns  Tuscus,  and  Velabrum. 

The  Basilica  Porcia  was  soon  followed  by  others. 
The  next  in  the  order  of  time  was  the  'SasoacIl 
FuLViA,  founded  in  the  censorship  of  M.  Aemilins 
Lepidus,  and  M.  Fulvins  Kobilior,  B.a  179.  This 
was  also  "  post  Argentarias  Novas  "  (Liv.  xL  S 1),  and 
must  therefore  hare  been  very  close  to  the  Baiilica 
Porda.  From  the  two  censors  it  was  sometimes 
called  Basilica  Aemilia  et  Fulvia.  (Varr.  L.L.  vi. 
§  4,  M&IL)  All  the  subsequent  embellishments  and 
restorations  appear,  however,  to  have  proceeded  from 
the  Geos  Aemilia.  M.  Aemilius  Lepidus,  consul  with 
Q.  Lntatius  in  B.  c.  78,  adorned  it  with  bronze 
shields  bearing  the  effigies  of  his  ancestors.  (Plin, 
zxzT.  4.)  It  appears  to  have  been  entirely  re- 
built b;  L.  Aemilius  Paulina,  when  aedile,  b.  o. 
53.  This  seems  to  have  been  the  restoration  allnded 
to  by  Cicero  (ad  AtL  iv.  16),  &om  which  passage 
—  if  the  punctuation  and  text  are  correct,  for  it 
is  almost  a  locns  desperatus — it  also  appears  thst 
Paulina  was  at  the  same  time  constructing  another 
newand  magnificent  basilica.  Hence  a  difficulty  arises 
respecting  the  situation  of  the  latter,  which  we  are 
unable  to  solve,  since  only  one  Basiuca  Paulu  is 
mentioned  by  ancient  authors;  and  Plutarch  (Coo. 
29)  says  expressly  that  Paulina  expended  the  large 
sum  of  money  which  he  had  received  bam  Caesar 
as  a  bribe  in  building  on  the  forum,  in  place  of  the 
Basilica  Fulvia,  a  new  one  which  bore  his  own 
aini&    (Cf.  Appan,  B.  C.  a.  86.)    It  is  certain  at 
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least  that  we  mnst  not  assume  with  Becker  (Handb. 
p .  303)  that  the  hitter  was  but  a  poor  afiair  in  compa- 
rison with  the  new  one  because  it  wis  boilt  with  the 
ancient  columns.  It  is  plain  that  in  the  words 
"  nihil  gratins  illo  monumento,  nihil  gloriosins," 
Cicero  Is  alluding  to  the  restoration  of  die  ancnent 
basilica,  since  he  goes  on  to  mention  it  as  one  which 
used  to  be  extolled  by  Atticus,  which  would  not 
have  been  possible  of  a  new  building;  and  the  em- 
ployment of  the  ancient  columns  only  added  to  its 
beuity.  The  buildbg  thus  restored,  however,  was 
not  destined  to  stand  long.  It  seems  to  have  been 
rebuilt  less  then  twenty  years  afterwards  by  Paulina 
Aemilius  Lepidus  (Dion  Cass.  xlix.  42);  and  in 
about  another  twenty  years  this  second  restoration 
was  destroyed  by  a  fire.  It  was  again  rebuilt  in  the 
name  of  the  same  PauUns,  but  at  the  expense  of 
Augustus  and  other  friends  (Id.  liv.  24),  and  i«- 
ceived  further  embellishments  in.  the  reign  of  Ti- 
berius, A.  D.  22.  (Tac.  Ana.  iii.  72.)  It  WM 
in  this  last  phase  that  Pliny  saw  it  when  he  ad- 
mired ila  magnificence  and  its  colomns  of  Fhiygiaa 
marble  (xzxvi.  24). 


BASIUCA  ABMiUA.  (From  a  Coin.) 
The  third  building  of  this  kind  was  the  Basiuca 
Sempbonia,  erected  by  T.  Sempronins  Gracchus  in 
his  censorship,  B.a  169.  For  this  purpose  he  pur- 
chssed  the  bouse  of  Scipio  Africanns,  together  with 
some  a^oining  batchers'  shops,  behind  the  Tabemae 
Veteres,  and  near  the  statue  of  Vertumnus,  which,  as 
we  have  said,  stood  near  the  forum  at  the  end  of  the 
Vicns  Tuscus.  (Liv.  xliv.  16.)  This,  therefore,  was 
the  first  basilica  erected  on  the  S.  Ada  of  the  forum. 
We  hear  no  further  mention  of  it,  and  therefore  it 
seems  probable  that  it  altogether  disappeared,  and 
that  its  site  between  the  Vicus  Tuscus  and  Vicus 
Jngarius  wss  subsequently  occupied  in  the  imperial 
times  by  the  Basilica  Julia. 

The  Lautuhiae,  of  which  we  have  had  occasion 
to  speak  when  treating  of  the  Basilica  Porcia,  was 
not  merely  the  name  of  a  district  near  the  forum, 
but  also  of  a  prison  which  appears  to  have  been 
constracted  during  the  BepubUcan  period.  The 
Lautumiae  are  first  mmtioned  after  the  Second 
Punic  War,  and  it  teems  rerj  probuble,  as  Varro 
says  {L.L.y.  §  151,  Miill.),  that  the  name  was 
derived  from  the  prison  at  Syracuse ;  though  we 
can  hardly  accept  his  second  suggestion,  that  the 
etymology  is  to  be  trsced  at  Some,  as  well  as  in 
the  Sicilian  city,  to  the  circumstance  that  stona 
quarries  formerly  existed  at  the  spot.  The  older 
topographers,  down  to  the  time  of  Bunsen,  assumed 
that  Lautumiae  was  only  another  appellatian  for 
the  Career  Hamertinus,  a  misconception  perhaps 
occasioned  by  the  abruptness  with  which  Varro 
(2.  c.)  passes  from  his  account  of  the  Tullianum  to 
that  of  the  Lautumiae.  We  read  of  the  hitter  as  a 
plaoe  for  the  custody  of  hostages  and  prisoners  of 
war  in  Livy  (xxxii.  26,  zizvii.  3) ;  a  purpose  to 
which  neither  the  dze  nor  the  dungeon-like  con- 
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stmctian  of  tha  caieer  wonid  have  adapted  it 
That  the  Laatnmiae  was  of  oonsiderable  size  may 
also  be  inferred  from  the  circmnstance  that  when 
the  consul  Q.  Metellns  Celer  was  imprisoned  there 
by  the  tribane  L.  Flavins,  Metellus  attempted  to 
assemble  the  senate  in  it.  (Dion  Cass,  xxzrii.  SO.) 
Its  distinctness  fiom  the  Career  Mainertinns  is  also 
shown  by  Seneca  (Contror.  27,  p.  303,  Bipont). 

An  important  alteratiQa  in  tjie  arrangement  of 
the  forum,  to  which  we  have  before  alluded,  was 
the  remoTa]  of  the  Tbibuhal  Pbastokis  from 
the  comitinm  to  the  eastern  end  of  the  forum 
by  the  tribune  L.  Scribonius  Libo,  apparently  in 
B.a  149.  It  now  stood  near  the  Pntail,  a  place 
so  called  from  its  being  open  at  the  top  like  a  well, 
and  consecrated  in  ancient  times  either  from  the 
whetstone  of  the  angar  Narins  having  been  buried 
there,  or  firom  its  having  been  strucic  by  lightning. 
It  was  repaired  and  re-dedicated  by  Libo;  whence  it 
was  afterwards  called  Puteal  Libonis,  and  Pu- 
TKAL  ScHiBoxiAHUjt.  After  this  period,  its  vicinity 
to  the  Judgment-seat  rendered  it  a  noted  object  at 
Borne,  and  we  find  it  frequently  allnded  to  in  the 
oJaasic^    (Hot.  Ep.  L  19.  8,  &(.  iL  6.  35  ;  Cic.p. 
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Sot  8,  &c.)  The  tribunal  of  the  praetor  urfcanus 
seems,  however,  to  have  remained  on  the  comitium. 
Besides  these  we  also  find  a  Tribuxal  Aubkliuu 
mentioned  on  the  furom,  which  seems  to  have  stood 
near  the  temple  of  Castor  (Cic.  p.  Sat.  15,  m 
Pit.  5,  p.  Chtent.  34),  and  which,  it  is  conjectured, 
was  erected  by  the  consul  M.  Aurelius  Cotta  B.  c 
74.  These  tribunals  were  probably  constructed  of 
wood,  and  in  such  a  manner  that  they  might  be 
removed  on  occasion,  as  for  instance,  when  the  whole 
area  of  the  forum  was  required  for  gladiatorial  shows 
or  other  purposes  of  the  lilce  kind;  at  least  it  appears 
that  the  tribunals  were  used  for  the  purpose  of 
making  the  fire  in  the  curia  when  the  body  of  Clo- 
dins  was  burnt  in  it.  (Ascon.  ad  Cic.  SfiL  Arg. 
p.  34.) 

In  the  year  b.  c.  1 2 1  the  Temple  of  Cosoobd  was 
built  by  the  consul  L.  Opimius  on  the  Clivus  Capi- 
tolinus  just  above  the  aenacuhmi  (Varr.  L.  L.  v. 
§  156,  MUll.);  but,  as  we  have  already  had  occasirai 
to  discuss  the  history  of  this  temple  when  treating 
of  the  Capitol  and  of  the  seuaculum,  we  need  not 
revert  to  it  here.  At  tbe  same  time,  or  a  little 
afterwards,  be  also  erected  the  Babiuca  Opuoa, 
whicli  is  mentioned  by  Varro  in  cIoks  connection 
with  the  temple  of  Concord,  and  must  therefore 
have  stood  on  its  northern  side,  since  on  no  other 
would  then  have  been  space  for  it.  Of  this  basilica 
we  hear  but  very  little,  and  it  seems  not  improbable 
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that  its  name  may  have  been  afterwards  changed  to 
that  of  "  Basilica  Argentaiia,"  peifaaps  on  account 
of  the  silverBmiths'  and  bankers'  shops  having  been 
removed  thither  from  the  tabtmae  on  the  forum. 
That  a  Basilica  Argentaria,  about  the  origin  of  which 
nobody  can  give  any  account,  existed  just  at  this 
spot  is  certain,  since  it  is  mentioned  by  the  Notitia, 
in  the  8th  Begio,  when  proceeding  from  the  forum 
of  Trajan,  as  follows:  "  Cohortem  seztam  Vigilnm, 
Baffllicam  Argentariam,  Teniplum  Concordiae,  Um- 
bilicum  Romae,"  &c.  The  present  Saiita  di  itar- 
forio,  which  runs  close  to  this  spot,  was  called  in 
the  middle  ages  "  Clivus  Argentarius ;"  and  a  whole 
plot  of  buildings  in  this  quarter,  terminating,  ac- 
cording to  the  MirabiUa  (Montf.  Dior.  ItaL  p.  293), 
with  the  temi^e  of  Vespasian,  which,  as  we  shaQ 
see  in  the  sequel,  stood  next  to  the  temple  of 
Concord,  bore  the  name  of  "Xnsnls  Aigentaiia' 
(Becker,  Bmdb.  p.  413,  seq.). 

In  the  same  year  the  fonmi  was  adorned  with  the 
triumphal  arch  called  Forriz  Fabius  or  Kabiakus, 
erected  by  Q.  Fabius  AUobrogicus  in  commemoiB- 
tion  of  his  triumph  over  the  Allobroges.  This  was 
one  of  the  earliest,  though  not  precisely  the  first,  of 
this  species  of  monmnents  at  Bome,  it  having  been 
preceded  by  the  three  arches  erected  by  L.  Stertinins 
after  his  Spanish  victories,  of  which  two  were 
situated  in  the  Forum  Boarium  and  one  in  the 
Circus  Mazimus.  (Liv.  xzziii.  37.)  We  may 
here  remark  that  fornix  is  the  classical  name  for 
such  arches ;  and  that  the  term  arcus,  which,  how- 
ever, is  used  by  Seneca  of  this  very  arch  (Const. 
Sap.  1),  did  not  come  into  general  use  till  a  lata 
period.  The  situation  of  this  arch  is  indicated  by 
several  passages  in  Roman  authors.  We  havs 
already  dted  one  from  Cicero  (p.  Plane.  7),  and  in 
another  he  says  that  Henunius,  when  coming  down 
to  the  forum  (that  is,  of  course,  down  the  Sacra  Via), 
was  accustomed  to  bow  his  head  when  passing 
through  it  (**  Ita  sibi  ipsum  magnum  videri  Mem- 
mium,  ut  in  forum  descendens  caput  ad  fomicem 
Fabii  demitteret,"  d»  Orat.  ii.  66).  Its  site  is  still 
more  clearly  marked  by  the  Pseudo-Asoonins  iad 
Cie.  Vtrr.  L  7)  as  being  close  to  the  B^ia,  and  by 
Porphyrio  (_ad  Bar.  Epitt.  i.  19.  8)  as  near  tfaa 
Futttal  Libonis. 

The  few  other  works  about  the  fonun  during  ths 
remainder  of  the  Republican  period  were  merdj 
restorations  or  slterations.  Sulla  when  dictator 
seems  to  have  made  some  changes  in  the  curia 
(Plin.  sxziv.  12),  and  in  b.  a  51,  after  its  destnic- 
tion  in  the  Clodian  riots,  it  was  rebuilt  by  his  son 
Kaustus.  (Dion  Cass.  zl.  50.)  Caesar,  however, 
caused  it  to  be  pulled  down  in  b.  c.  45,  tmder  pre- 
tence of  having  vowed  a  temple  to  Felicitas,  but  in 
reality  to  effiwe  the  name  of  Sulla.  (Id.  xliv.  5.) 
The  reconstruction  of  the  Basilica  Folvia,  or  rather 
the  superseding  of  it  by  the  Basilica  Panlli,  has 
been  already  mentioned. 

It  now  only  remains  to  notice  two  other  objects 
connected  with  the  Bepublican  Forum,  the  origin  of 
which  cannot  be  assigned  to  any  definite  period. 
These  were  die  Sghola  Xahtba  and  the  jAifi. 
The  former,  which  lay  back  oHisiderably  behind  the 
temple  of  Saturn  and  near  the  top  of  the  CBvns  Capi- 
tolinus,  consisted  of  a  rowof  ardied  chambers,  of  which 
three  are  still  visible.  They  appear  frwn  insorip- 
tions  to  have  been  the  offices  of  tjie  scribes,  copyisis, 
and  proeooiies  of  the  aediles,and  seem  to  be  allnded  to 
by  Cicero.  (^Phii^.  ii.  7,  p.  Sest  12.)  Another  row 
was  disoovned  in  1SS5  at  the  side  i^  tha  temple  of 
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Vespanan  lod  against  tbe  wall  of  the  Tabnlariimi, 
with  a  handaome  thongh  mm  rnioad  portico  befbn 
them,  fnm  which  then  waa  an  entiance  into  each 
■eparate  chamber.  From  the  fragments  of  the 
■rchitimTe  an  inscription  coold  still  be  deciphered 
tbat  it  was  dedicated  to  the  twelve  Dei  Consentes. 
(Canina,  Foro  Rom.  p.  807,  BuBeL  d.  IntL  183S.) 
Thia  dincoTerj  tallies  remaricabljr  with  the  following 
panage  in  Varro:  "  Et  qaoniam  (nt  aiont)  Del 
fadentes  adjnTant,  prios  invocabo  eos ;  nee  nt 
Homems  et  Ennins,  Mosas,  sed  xn.  deoe  coraentis; 
neqne  taroen  eos  nrbanos,  qaorvm  itmgina  adjurvm 
amvtae  tUml,  sex  mares  et  feminae  totidem,  sed 
iUos  XIL  decs,  qni  mazime  agiisolanun  duces  sont " 
(ii.  A.  L  I).  We  maj,  however,  infer  tbat  the  in- 
scription was  posterior  to  the  time  of  Varro,  pro- 
bably after  some  restoration  of  the  bniUing;  since  in 
bis  J)e  Imgua  Latma  (viii.  §  71)  he  asb:  "  Item 
qoaerunt,  si  sit  analogia,  cor  appellant  omnes  aedes 
Denm  Consentom  et  non  D«>nun  CcoaentiDm?" 
whereas  in  the  inscription  in  qaestion  we  £nd  it 
mitten  "  C<Hi9entiam.''  We  majr  farther  remark 
that  the  former  of  these  passages  woold  sanctirai 
the  indoding  of  the  whole  Clivos  Cspitolinoa  under 
the  appellation  of  "  forum.* 

With  respect  to  the  Jani  on  the  fomm,  it  seems 
ratber  problematical  whether  there  were  three  of 
them.  There  appear  to  have  been  two  Jani  before 
the  Basilica  Paolli,  to  which  the  mooej-Iendera 
chiefly  resorted.  (SchoL  ad  Bor.  Ep.l\.S4.}  But 
wheo  Honue  (&^  ii  3. 18)  says — 

" past<inam  onuusresmesJaniun 

Ad  medium  fnwta  est," 

be  probably  means,  as  we  said  before,  tbe  middle 
■  of  the  street,  and  not  a  Janus  which  lay  between 
two  others,  as  Becker  thinks  must  necessarily  follow 
from  the  use  of  the  word  medm$.  (Bmdb.  p.  3S7, 
note.) 

Tht  Fonm  wider  the  Empire.  —  The  import- 
ant alteraticoa  made  by  Julius  Caesar  in  the  dis- 
position of  the  forum  were  the  foundation  of  its 
aufaseqnent  appearance  under  the  Empire.  These 
changes  were  not  mere  caprices,  but  adaptations 
■oited  to  the  altered  state  of  political  society  and 
to  Caesar's  own  political  views.  But  the  dagger 
of  tbe  assssa'n  terminated  his  life  before  they  could 
be  carried  out,  and  most  of  them  were  left  to  be 
completed  by  his  successor  Augustus.  Oue  of  the 
moat  important  of  these  designs  of  Caesar's  was  the 
boilding  of  a  new  curia  or  senate-house,  which  was 
to  bear  his  name.  Such  a  building  would  be  the 
badge  of  the  senate's  servitude  aud  the  symbol  of 
bis  own  despotic  power.  Tbe  former  senate-house 
bad  been  erected  by  one  of  tbe  kings ;  the  new  one 
would  be  the  gift  of  the  first  of  the  emperors.  We 
have  mentioned  the  destruction  of  the  old  curia  by 
fire  in  tbe  time  of  Sulla,  and  the  rebuilding  of  it  by 
his  SOD  Fanstns;  which  structure  Caesar  caused  to 
be  polled  down  under  a  pretence,  never  executed,  of 
erecting  on  its  site  a  temple  of  FeUcitas. 

The  curia  founded  by  Fompey  near  his  theatre  in 
tbe  Campos  Martins — the  builcUng  in  which  Caesar 
was  assassinated  —  seems  to  have  been  tbat  com- 
monly in  use;  and  Ovid  (^itet.  zv.  801),  in  describing 
that  event,  calls  it  simply  Curia: — 

" neque  enim  locus  ullns  in  nrbe 

Ad  facinus  diramque  placet,  nisi  Curia,  caedem." 

We  may  suppose  that  when   Caesar  attained  to 
snprane  power  he  waa  not  well  pleased  to  see  tbe 
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meetings  rf  the  senate  held  in  a  bonding  dedicated 
by  his  great  rivaL 

A  new  curia  was  voted  a  little  before  Caesar's 
death,  but  he  did  not  live  to  found  it;  and  the 
Morumentim  Ana/ramaa  shows  that  it  was  both 
b^^n  and  ccanpleted  by  Octavianns. 

Bespecting  the  site  of  the  Curia  Jdua  the  meet 
discordant  opinions  have  prevailed.  Yet  if  we  ac- 
cept the  information  of  two  writers  who  conld  not 
have  been  mistaken  on  such  a  subject,  its  poeitioD  is 
not  difficult  to  find.  We  leam  from  Pliny  that  it 
was  erected  on  the  eonutiom ;  **  Idem  (Augustus) 
in  Curia  qnoque  quam  in  Comitio  consecrabat, 
dnas  tabnias  impressit  parieti "  (xzrv.  10)  ;  and 
this  site  is  confirmed  by  Dion  Cas«us:  tA  fiov- 
\xvHipiW  rh  lovAior,  iar'  edmv  ttXifiif  wcud  t^ 
Ko/utI^  InroiuuriUtnf  ixMiumi,  brwtf  iifiti^Krrt 
(xlvii.19).  It  is  impossible  to  find  any  other  spot  for 
it  on  the  cumitinm  than  that  where  the  old  cnria 
stood.  Besides  the  author  last  quoted  expressly  in- 
forms  us  that  in  consequence  of  some  prodigies  that 
occurred  in  the  year  before  Caesar's  murder  it  had 
been  resolved  to  rebuild  the  Curia  Hcstilia  (mil  Suk 
Toirro  T<(  T«  $ov\(vHipior  th  '0<rrt\i»w  irows- 
tofiriSTireu  ^if^fo-ffi;,  lb.  xh.  17.)  At  the  time 
when  this  decree  was  made  Caesar  was  himself  pco- 
tifex  maximus;  it  would  have  been  a  flagrant  breach 
of  religion  to  neglect  a  solemn  vow  of  this  description; 
and  we  cannot  therefore  accept  Becker's  assertion 
that  this  vow  was  never  accomplished.  {Bandb. 
p.  831,  note  608.)  We  cannot  doubt  that  the 
curia  erected  by  Augustus  was  in  pursuance  of 
this  decree,  for  Caesar  did  not  live  even  to  begin  it 
("  Curiam  et  continens  ei  Chalcidicuro  —  fed,"  Mon. 
Ancyr);  but  thongh  the  senate-house  was  rebuilt,  it 
was  no  longer  named  Hoetilla,  but,  after  its  new 
founder,  Julia.  Now  what  has  Becker  got  to  oppose 
to  all  this  weight  of  testimony?  Solely  a  passage  in 
Gellins, —  which,  however,  he  misapixebends, —  in 
which  it  is  said,  (m  the  aothority  of  Varro,  that  the 
new  cnria  had  to  be  inaugurated,  which  would  not 
have  been  the  case  had  it  stood  on  the  ancient  spot 
("  Turn  adscripelt  (Varro)  de  locis  in  quibus  senatus 
conanltum  fieri  jure  poeset,  docuitque  confinnavitque, 
nisi  in  loco  per  angures  constitnto,  quod  templum 
appellaretnr,  senatusconsnltum  &ctum  esnet,  justnm 
id  non  fnissa.  Propterea  et  in  Curia  Hostilla  et  in 
Pompeia,  et  pott  m  JtJia,  cum  pn^ina  ea  loca  fnis- 
sent,  templa  esse  per  angures  constituta,"  xiv.  7.  §  7.) 
But  Becker  has  here  taken  only  a  half  view  of  uiese 
augural  rites.  As  a  temple  could  not  be  built  without 
being  first  inaugurated,  so  neither  conld  it  be  pnlled 
down  without  being  first  exaugurated.  This  is  evident 
from  the  accounts  of  theexauguration  of  thefanesin 
order  to  make  room  for  the  temple  of  the  Capitoline 
Jnpiter.  ("  Et,  ut  libera  a  caeteris  rellglwiibua  area 
esset  tota  Jovis  templique  ejus,  quod  maedificaretnr, 
exaugtirare  fana  sacellaque  statult,  quae  aliquot  ibi 
a  Tatio  r^,  consecreta  inaugnrataque  postea  fhe- 
rant,"  Liv.  i.  56,  cf.  v.  54;  Dion.  Halic.  iii.  69.) 
When  Caesar,  therefore,  pulled  down  the  cnria  al 
Fanstns  he  first  had  it  exaugurated,  by  which  the 
site  again  became  a  iocia  profamu,  and  would  of 
course  require  a  fresh  inauguration  when  a  new 
temple  was  erected  upon  it.  The  curia  in  nse  in 
the  time  of  Propertius  (iv.  1. 11)  must  have  been 
tbe  Curia  Julia;  and  the  following  lines  seem  to  show 
that  it  had  risen  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  one: — 
"  Coria  praetexto  quae  nunc  mtet  alta  Senatu 
Fellitos  faabnit,  matica  corda,  Fatres." 
3b  3 
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A  further  oonfirniation  that  the  mw  curia  stood 
on  the  ancient  ipot  is  foand  in  the  fact  that  dovn  to 
the  htest  period  of  the  Eminre  that  spot  continued  to 
be  the  site  of  the  senate-bouse.  The  last  time  that 
mention  is  made  of  the  Curia  Julia  is  in  the  reign  of 
Caligula  ("  Consensit  (senatus)  nt  consnles  nou  in 
Curia,  qnia  Julia  Tocahatnr,  sed  in  Capiluliam  con- 
vocarent,"  Suet.  Cal  60) ;  and  as  we  know  that  the 
curia  was  rebuilt  by  Domitian,  the  Julia  must  have 
been  burnt  down  either  in  the  6re  of  Nero,  or  more 
probably  in  that  which  occurred  under  Titus.  It  is 
not  likely,  as  Becker  supposes  {Handb.  p.  347),  that 
Vespasian  and  Titus  would  have  suffered  an  old 
and  'important  building  like  the  curia  to  lie  in 
ashes  whilst  they  were  erecting  tlieir  new  amphi- 
theatre and  baths.  The  new  structure  of  Domitian, 
called  Senatm  in  the  later  Latin  ("  Senatum  dici  et 
pro  loco  et  pro  hominibns,"  Gell.  xviii.  7, 5),  is  men- 
tioned by  several  authorities  (Hieronym.  an.  92.  i. 
p.  443,  ed.  Bone;  Cassiod.  Chron.  ii.  p.  197;  C'ataL 
Jvtp.  Vieim.  p.  243.)  The  place  of  this  senatus 
is  ascertained  from  its  being  cloee  to  the  little  temple 
of  Janus  Geminus,  the  index  belli  pacisqne  ({x<' 
W  ihy  vtiir  (d  'loris)  if  rp  iyopq  rph  Toii 
flovKtimiplov,  Procop.  B.  G.  i.  25);  and  hence  from 
its  proximity  to  Numa's  sacellum  it  was  sometimes 
called  "Cnria  Pompilisna"  (Vopisc.  Awel.  41, 
TacU.  3.)  The  same  situation  is  confirmed  by  other 
writers.  Thus  Dion  Cassins  mentions  that  Didius 
Jolianus,  when  be  first  entered  the  cnria  as  emperor, 
sacrificed  to  the  Janus  which  stood  before  the  doors 
(Ixxiii.  1 3).  In  the  same  manner  we  find  it  men- 
tioned in  the  Notitia  in  the  viiith  Region.  That  it 
occupied  the  site  of  the  ancient  church  of  S.  Mar- 
&»a,  subsequently  dedicated  to  and  now  known  as 
S.  Luca,  close  to  the  arch  of  Sevems,  appears  from 
an  inscription  (Gmter,  clzx.  5)  which  formerly 
existed  in  the  Ambo,  or  hemicycle,  of  S.  Martha, 
showing  that  this  hemicycle,  which  was  afterwards 
built  into  the  church,  originally  formed  the  Secre- 
tarioin  Senatus  (Uriichs,  Rom.  Top.  p.  37,  seq.; 
Preller,  Stgimen,  p.  142.)  The  Jantis  temple 
seems  to  have  been  known  in  the  middle  ages  un- 
der the  appellation  of  ttmpbim/aiaU,  by  which  it  is 
mentioned  in  the  MirabiUa  Vrbis.  ("  Juxta  enm 
templum  fatale  in  S.  Martina,  juxta  quod  est  tern- 
plum  refiogii,  i.  e.,  S.  Adrianus,**  lb.")  In  the  same 
neighbourhood  was  a  place  called  in  the  later  ages 
**  Ad  Palmam,"  which  also  connects  the  senatus 
with  this  spot,  as  being  both  near  to  that  place  and 
to  the  Arena  Severi.  Thus  Ammianns:  "  Delude 
ingressns  urbem  Theodoricus,  venit  ad  Senattmi,  et 
ad  Palmam  popnlo  slloquutus,"  &c.  (^Excerpt  dt 
Odo.  66.)  And  in  the  Acta  SS.,  Mai.  vii.  p.  12: 
**  Ligaverunt  ei  menus  a  tergo  et  decoUaverunt  extra 
Capiculinm  et  extrahentes  jactaverunt  eum  juxta 
arcnm  triumphi  ad  Palmam."  (cf.  Anastas.  V.  Sut.  c 
45.)  The  appellation  '  ad  Palmam  "  was  derived 
from  a  statue  of  Claudius  II.  clothed  in  the  tunica 
polmata,  which  stood  here:  "  Illi  totius  orbis  jndicio 
in  Bmtris  posita  est  columna  cum  palnuita  statna 
•nperfixa.'     (Treb.  Pollio,  Claad.  c.  2.) 

We  cannot  doubt,  therefore,  that  the  cnria  or 
aenatoa  built  by  Domitian  was  near  the  arch  of 
Sevems;  which  is  indeed  admitted  by  Becker  him- 
self (  Haadb.  p.  355).  But,  li-om  his  having  taken 
a  wrong  view  of  the  situation  of  the  comitium,  he 
is  compelled  to  maintain  that  this  was  altogether  a 
new  site  for  it;  and  hence  his  curia  undergoes  no 
fewer  than  three  changes  of  situation,  receiving  a 
imr  ODB  almost  ereiy  time  that  it  was  rebuilt, 
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namely,  first,  oo  the  N.  side  of  his  oomitinm, 
secondly  on  the  S.  side,  and  thirdly  near  the 
Arena  Severi,  for  which  last  site  the  evidence  is 
too  overwhelming  to  be  rejected.  We  trust  that 
onr  view  is  more  consistent,  in  which  the  senate- 
house,  as  was  most  probable,  appears  to  have  always 
retained  its  original  position.  And  tliis  result  we 
take  to  be  no  slight  confirmation  of  tlie  correctness 
of  the  site  which  we  have  assigned  to  the  comitium. 
In  their  multitudinous  variations,  Bnn.sen  and  Becker 
are  sore  puzzled  to  find  a  place  for  their  second 
curia — the  Julia — on  their  comitium,  to  which  the 
passages  before  cited  from  Pliny  and  Dion  inevi- 
tably fix  them.  Bnnsrn's  strange  notions  have  been 
sufficiently  refuted  by  Becker  QJIimdb.  p.  333),  and 
we  need  not  therefore  examine  them  here.  But 
though  Becker  has  succeeded  in  overthrowing  the 
hypothesis  of  his  predecessor,  be  has  not  been  able 
to  establish  one  of  his  own  in  its  place.  In  fact  be 
gives  it  np.  Thus  he  says  (p.  335)  that,  in  the 
absence  of  all  adequate  authority,  he  will  not  ven- 
ture to  fix  the  site  of  the  curia  ;  yet  he  thinks  it 
probable  that  it  may  have  stood  where  the  three 
columns  are ;  or  if  that  will  not  answer,  then  it 
must  be  placed  on  the  (his)  Vulcanal.  But  bis 
complaint  of  the  want  of  authorities  is  unfounded. 
If  he  had  correctly  interpreted  them,  and  placed  the 
comitium  in  its  right  situation,  and  if  he  had  given 
due  credit  to  an  author  like  Dion  Cassins  when  ha 
says  (I.C.)  that  it  was  determined  to  rebuild  the  Cn- 
ria Uostilia,  he  had  not  needed  to  go  about  seeking 
for  impossible  places  on  which  to  put  his  Cnria  Julia. 
There  are  diree  other  objects  near  the  forum  into 
which,  from  their  close  connection  with  the  Bsiiilica 
Julia,  we  must  inquire  at  the  same  time.  These  are 
the  Cralodicum,  the  Imperial  Graeoostasis, 
and  a  Tbuple  op  Minerva.  We  have  already  seen 
that  the  first  of  these  buildings  is  recorded  in  the  J/b- 
nuTnenlum  Ancyramtm  as  erected  by  Angtistus  ad- 
joining the  curia ;  and  the  same  edifice  is  also 
mentioned  by  Dion  Cassius  among  the  works  of 
Augustus:  r6  rt  'A9^|vauttl  ml  rb  Xa^KiSuehr 
inionaafiivov,  Kol  t&  $mMvH\(iiOV,  rh  *IavA(«o>',  rb 
M  Toi!  iroTpii  ofrroS  T</<p  ytviiuvov,  KnSiifmrtu 
(Ii.  22).  But  r^arding  what  manner  of  thing  the 
Chalcidicimi  was,  there  is  a  great  diversity  of 
opinion.  It  is  one  of  those  names  which  have  never 
been  sufficiently  explained ;  but  it  was  perhape  a 
sort  of  portico,  or  covered  walk  (deambulatorium), 
annexed  to  the  curia.  Bunsen,  as  we  have  men- 
tioned when  treating  of  the  temple  of  Castor  in  the 
preceding  section,  considers  the  Athenaeum  and 
Chalcidicum  to  have  been  identical;  and  as  the 
Notitia  mentions  an  Atrium  Minervae  in  the  8th 
Region,  and  as  a  Minerva  Chalcidica  is  recorded 
among  the  buildings  of  Domitian,  he  assumes  that 
these  were  the  same,  and  that  tbe  unlucky  ruin  of 
the  three  columns,  which  has  been  so  transmuted  by 
the  topographers,  belonged  to  it  In  all  which  we 
can  only  wander  at  the  uncritical  spirit  that  could 
have  suggested  such  an  idea;  for  in  the  first  place 
the  Monumentum  Anctfranum  very  distinctly  sepa- 
rates the  aedes  Minervae,  built  by  Augustns,  from 
the  Chalcidicum,  by  mentioning  it  at  a  distance  of 
fire  lines  apart;  secondly,  the  aedes  Minervae  is 
represented  to  be  on  tbe  Aventine,  where  we  find 
one  mentioned  in  the  Notiiia  (cf.  Ov.  Fast  vi.  728; 
Festns,  r.  Qftmquatnu,  p.  257,  MUll.),  and  oonao- 
quently  a  long  way  from  the  curia  and  its  ad- 
joining Chalcidicum  ;  thirdly,  they  are  also  men- 
tiooed  separately  by  Dion  Cassias  in  the  passage 
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before  dtcd,  whose  text  ia  not  to  be  oprictMuly 
meddled  with  by  reading,  ri  rt  'ABfinum'  rh  mil 
Xa^KiiuAy  itniuiaiUm,  in  order  to  prop  a  thaoiy 
which  eaonot  support  itaelf.  We  need  not,  there- 
ftre,  enter  further  into  this  riew.  That  of  Becker 
(^Handb.  p.  835)  seems  probable  enough,  that  the 
Chalcidicujn  usurped  the  place  of  the  senaunlum  of 
the  curia,  though  we  should  be  mote  inclined  to 
tKj  that  of  the  Graeooetasis,  as  the  pasiti<m  of  the 
latter  seems  at  all  events  to  Iutb  been  shifted  about 
this  period.  We  kam  finxn  Pliny  (xzziii.  6) 
that  in  his  time  it  no  longer  stood  "  supra  Comi- 
tinm."  Yet  such  a  place  seems  to  hare  existed  to 
the  Utest  period,  and  is  mentioned  in  the  NoHtia 
(Kegio  TiiL)  under  the  altered  name  of  Giaeco- 
stadiom,  close  to  the  Basilica  Julia,  though  the 
MSS.  vary  with  regard  to  the  position.  It  bad 
probably,  therefore,  been  remored  before  the  time  of 
Pliny  to  the  south  side  of  the  forum,  and  perhaps 
•t  the  time  when  the  new  curia  and  Chalcidicnm 
were  built.  If  this  was  so,  it  would  tend  to  prore 
that  the  oomitinm  did  not  extend  across  the  whcde 
breadth  of  the  forum.  The  Atrium  Hinema  of 
the  Notitia  most  have  been  of  a  later  period. 

Another  change  in  the  disposition  of  the  fbmm, 
with  reference  to  the  politics  of  the  times,  which 
was  actually  carried  ont  by  Caesar  in  his  lifeUme, 
was  the  removal  of  the  ancient  rostra.  The  co- 
mitiom,  which  may  be  called  the  aristocratic  part 
of  the  fonun,  had  become  in  a  great  measure  de- 
serted. The  popular  bunness  was  now  transacted 
at  the  bwer  end  of  the  fbmm ;  and  Caesar,  who 
courted  the  mob,  encouraged  this  arrangement.  The 
steps  of  the  temple  of  Castor  had  been  converted 
into  a  sort  of  extempore  rostra,  whence  the  dema- 
gogues hanmgned  the  people,  and  Caesar  himself 
had  sometimes  held  forth  from  them.  (Dion  Cass, 
xzzviii.  6 ;  cf.  Cia.p.Sat.  15 ;  App.  B.  C.  iii.  41.) 
Dion  Cassius  expressly  mentions  that  the  RosTsx 
were  changed  by  Caesar  (xliii.  49).  The  change 
is  also  mentioned  by  Asconius :  "  Erant  enim  tunc 
rostra  non  eo  loco  quo  nunc  sunt,  sed  ad  Comitiom 
prope  jnncta  Curiae "  (jtd  Ck.  MiL  5),  where,  by 
this  absolute  and  unqualified  mention  of  the  curia, 
be  must  of  course  have  meant  the  curia  exutmg  in 
his  time,  which  was  the  Julia;  and  this  shows  that 
it  stood  on  the  ancient  site  of  the  Hostiliv  Another 
proof  that  the  rostra  were  moved  in  Caesar's  bfe- 
time  may  be  derived  from  Livy  (£ptt  cxvi.)  : 
"  Caesaris  corpus  a  plebe  ante  Bostm  cremalum 
est"  For;  as  Appian  (B.  C.  a.  148)  indicates  the 
place  in  another  manner,  and  says  that  the  burning 
of  the  body  Uxia  place  before  the  Begia,  it  ia  plain 
that  the  rostra  mentioned  in  the  JCpUome  just  cited 
must  have  been  very  near  the  Begia.  But  we  have 
seen  that  the  ancient  rostra  were  on  the  comitinm, 
at  the  other  end  of  the  forum.  There  are  other 
passages  from  which  we  may  arrive  at  the  exact 
sitoatian  of  the  new  rostra.  Thus  Suetonius,  in 
bis  account  of  the  funeral  of  Augustus,  says  that  a 
panegyric  was  pronounced  upon  him  by  Drosns  from 
the  rostra  under  the  Tabemae  Veteies  ("  pro  Bustxis 
sub  Veteribos,"  Aug.  100 ;  cf.  Dion  Cass.  IvL  34). 
It  should  be  stated,  however,  that  the  common 
reading  of  this  passage  is  "  pro  Bostris  veteribns," 
that  is,  from  the  old  rostra  on  the  comitium;  and 
we  shall  see  further  on  that  the  old  rostra  appear 
to  have  existed  after  the  erection  of  the  new.  It  is 
not,  however,  probable  that  they  would  be  used  on 
this  occa-^on,  even  if  they  were  ever  used  at  all  j 
and  we  see  firom  Dion  Cassius's  acooout  i^  the 
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ftineral  of  (Xstavia,  the  sister  of  Augustus,  that 
Drusns  also  on  that  aecasioD  pnmnmced  a  pane- 
gyric from  the  new  rostra,  or  those  commonly  used, 
as  we  mnst  conclode  from  Dion's  mentioning  them 
without  any  distinctive  epithet  (M  tov  jS^/iom). 
Canina  (^Foro  Ron.  p.  1^9)  adopted  the  ocmuKin 
reading,  with  the  omission  of  tub,  because  he  ima- 
gined that  "  sub  Veteribns  *  must  mean  "  under 
sane  old  building,'  instead  of  its  being  a  deeignation 
iat  the  S.  side  of  the  forum.  And  Cicero,  when 
pronouncing  one  of  his  invectives  against  Antony 
nvm  the  rostra,  bids  his  audience  Imik  to  At  t0 
at  the  gilt  equestrian  statue  of  Antony,  which,  as 
appears  from  what  Cicero  says  a  little  further  on, 
stind  before  the  temjde  of  Castor.  (Phil.  vL  5.) 
From  a  comparison  of  all  these  passages  we  may 
state  with  precisian  that  the  new  roetna  were  esta- 
blished by  Caesar  on  the  SE.  ride  of  the  fbmm, 
between  the  temple  of  Csstor  and  the  Begia,  a  spot 
which,  as  we  have  said,  had  previously  became  the 
regular  pUce  for  the  cootiones.  But,  as  this  spot  was 
on  Becker's  comitium, — his  lower  and  of  the  fbnnn 
being  our  upper  end, — he  could  not  of  course  admit 
that  this  was  the  place  on  which  the  new  rostra 
were  erected,  and  bis  is  therefore  obliged  to  place 
them  a  great  deal  higher  up  towards  the  Cs^tol, 
and  to  the  W.  of  the  temple  of  Castor.  As,  how- 
ever, in  qnestiona  of  this  sort,  aaa  error  always 
begets  another,  he  is  thus  possled  to  account  for  the 
circumstance  bow  Cicero,  speaking  fran  these 
rostra,  could  allude  to  the  statue  of  Antony  ss 
bemg  on  his  left  (_Handb.  p.  337);  and,  in  order  to 
avrad  this  contradiction,  asserts  that  Dion  Cas- 
sius was  mistaken,  in  saying  that  the  rostra  were 
removed  in  Caesar's  lifetime.  It  must  be  the  old 
rostra,  those  on  the  (his)  camitium,  before  which 
Caesar's  body  was  burnt,  and  then  everything  goes 
tight.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  testimony  li 
Koo  is  confirmed  by  the  expressive  silence  of 
the  Jfonwnentum  Ancgnmam.  That  record,  in 
which  Angnstus  so  ostentatiously  recites  his  build- 
ings, his  repairs,  and  his  alterations,  says  not  a 
word  about  the  rostra.  We  have  seen  a  little  while 
ago  that  Becker  contradicts  Dion  respecting  the 
Curia  Julia,  and  now  he  contradicts  both  that  aothw 
and  the  Mormmenium  Anct/ramm,  and  sdely  be- 
cause he  has  adopted  a  wrong  site  for  his  oomiUDSi. 
How  shall  we  characterise  a  topographical  system 
which  at  every  turn  comes  into  collisicm  with  the 
best  authorities  ?  On  the  other  hand,  if  there  is 
any  truth  in  the  system  we  have  adapted,  all  the 
merit  we  can  clann  for  it  is  derived  from  paying 
due  respect  to  these  authorities,  and  implicitly  fol- 
lowing what  they  say,  without  presuming  to  set  oar 
own  opinion  above  their  teaching.  Before  we  quit  this 
subject  it  may  be  as  well  to  say  that,  though  these 
new  rostra  ^  Caesar's  became  the  ordinary  mg- 
gettVM,  or  platform,  for  the  orators,  yet  the  old  ones 
do  not  appear  to  have  been  demolished.  We  have 
before  seen,  fi?om  a  passage  in  Trebellius  Pollio,  that 
the  old  rostra  ad  Palmom,  or  near  the  arch  of 
Severns,  existed  in  the  time  of  Claudios  II. ;  and 
the  Notitia  and  Curioiwn  expressly  mention  three 
rostra  on  the  forum. 

In  a  bas-relief  on  the  arch  of  Constantine  Canina 
has  correctly  reci^ised  a  representation  cf  this  pact 
of  the  forum,  with  the  buildings  on  the  Clivus 
Capitolizus.  Constantine  is  seen  addressing  the 
people  from  a  raised  pUtform  or  tnggattim,  prorrided 
witii  a  balustrade,  which  is  nndoubtedly  intended 
for  the  ancieot  rostra.    Canina  ia  further  of  opiakia 
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that  an  devatcd  terrace,  preaentiiig  tlie  aegment  of 
a  circle,  vhich  was  ezcsTsted  at  thia  part  of  the 
fbmm  Bome  jean  a^,  U  the  actual  rostra  (Jndi- 
eaaiona,  p.  270,  ed.  1850,  and  his  Dissertation  "  Sm 
Rottri  tUl  Foro  Romano'  in  the  AUi  deW  Acca- 
demia  Rom.  di  Archeologia,  viii.  p.  107,  seq. ;  cf. 
Becker,  Handbuch,  p.  359).  It  seems  also  to  hare 
been  hen  that  Angnstos  received  the  homage  of 
Tiberias,  when  the  latter  waa  celebrating  his  Gorman 
triumph:  "Ac  prinsqnam  in  Capitolimn  flecteret, 
4scendit  e  cnrm,  seqne  praesidenti  patri  ad  genua 
snbmiidt."  (Suet.  T&.  20.)  The  scene  is  repreeented 
on  the  hirge  Vienna  Cameo.  (Eckhel,  Pierm  gra- 
v^,  1 ;  Hongez,  Iconogr.  Rom.  19,  vo\.  it  p.  62.) 
If  these  inferences  are  just  the  ancient  rostra  vonld 
appear  to  have  been  used  occudonally  after  the  erec- 
tion of  the  nev  ones. 

The  Statues  or  Sulla  akd  Pompet,  of  which 
tile  former  appears  to  have  been  a  gilt  equestrian  one, 
were  re-erected  near  the  new  roetra,  as  ihej  had  for- 
merly stood  by  the  old  ones.  After  tbe  battle  of  Pbar- 
salos  thej  were  both  removed,  but  Caesar  replaced 
tham.  Besides  these  there  were  two  Statuks  of 
Caesab,  and  an  equestrian  Statue  of  Octatiah. 
(Dion  Cass.  zlii.  18,  zliii.  49,  zlir.  4 ;  Suet.  Coo. 
75 ;  App.  B.  C.  i.  97.) 

Caesar  also  began  die  large  basilica  on  the  S.  side 
of  the  fbmm,  called  after  him  the  Babiuoa  Jiiua; 
bat,  like  most  of  his  other  works,  he  left  it  to  be 
finished  by  Angnstns  ("  Fonun  Julium  et  Basilicam 
qnae  fait  inter  aedem  Castoris  et  aedem  Satnmi, 
ooepta  profligataqns  open  it  patre  meo  perfeci,"  Mon. 
Ancgr.).    Its  aituatian  is  here  so  accurately  fixed 
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that  it  cannot  possibly  be  mistalrffli,  namely,  between 
the  temple  of  Saturn,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  stood 
at  the  head  of  the  forum,  and  the  temple  of  Castor, 
which  lay  near  that  of  Vesta;  and  the  NotiUa  indi> 
cates  the  same  position;  so  that  it  mnst  hare  been 
situated  between  the  Vicna  Jngarins  and  Vicns 
Tnscos.  It  has  been  seen  before  that  this  was  the 
site  of  the  ancient  Basilica  Sempronia,  a  building  of 
which  we  hear  no  more  during  the  imperial  times ; 
whence  it  seems  probable  that  it  was  either  pulled 
down  by  Caesar  in  order  to  erect  his  new  basilica 
upon  the  site,  or  that  it  had  preriooaly  gone  to  ruin, 
^d  this  is  confirmed  by  the  &ct  that,  in  the  exca- 
vations made  in  1780,  it  was  ascertained  that  the 
basilica  vras  erected  upon  another  ancient  fonndatian, 
which  Canina  erroneously  supposes  to  have  been  that 
of  the  comitium.  (Fniaiiiwn^ajMit  Suae  Dfcoit- 
ver1efaitedaiuUF€rvmRomam,Sl>!nihaatg,  1796; 
Fea,  VarieUt  di  Nolme  <  deOa  Batttiea  Giulia  ed 
atemi  Siti  del  Foro  Romano,  ap.  Canina,  Foro  Ro- 
mano, p.  118.)  In  some  excavations  made  in  1835 
near  the  colatnn  of  Phocas,  another  proof  of  the  site 
of  the  basilica  was  discovered.  It  was  the  following 
fragment  of  an  inscription,  which  taken  by  itself 
seems  too  mangled  and  imperfect  to  prove  anything: 

.  .  .  A  .  .  .  ASmCA XB  RXPARATAX   .  .  .   SET 

ADIBCIT.  It  was  recollected,  however,  that  thia 
most  be  the  fragment  of  an  inscription  discovered 
in  the  16th  centnry  at  this  spot,  which  is  recorded 
by  Gruter  (clxxi.  7)  and  by  Panvinins  in  his  /)e- 
tcriptio  Urbit  Somae  (Giaevins,  iii.  p.  800).  The 
two  inscriptions,  when  put  in  jozta-fointian,  appear 
as  follows : — 


ASIUCA 

EB 

BEPARATAB     .     .      . 
•      •      .     .    SET  ADIBCIT 


thus  leaving  no  doubt  that  they  were  the  same. 
(iBtUlettino  dell'  Init.  Marto,  1835)  Panvinins, 
whose  work  was  written  in  1558,  as  appears  fnm 
the  dedicatory  epistle,  says  that  the  inscription  was 
found  "  panlo  ante  in  foro  Bomano  prope  colamnam," 
that  is,  the  column  of  Phocas.  The  basis  on  which 
it  stood  mnst  therefore  have  been  again  covered  with 
mbbish,  till  the  inscription  was  re-discovered  in  its 
more  imperfect  form  after  a  Upse  of  nearly  three 
centuries.  Anulinus  and  Fronto  were  consuls  A.  D. 
199,  and  consequently  in  the  reign  of  Septimius 
Severas,  when  the  basilica  appears  to  have  been 
repaired. 

Altogether,  tbeieibre,  the  site  of  the  basilica  may 
be  considered  as  better  ascertained  than  those  of 
most  of  the  imperfect  monnments.  It  most  have 
been  bounded  on  the  E.  and  W.,  like  the  basilica 
Sempronia,  by  the  Vicus  Tuscus  and  the  Vicus 
Jngarins.  It  appears  from  the  MofameMtum  Ancg- 
nsnom  that  the  original  building,  begun  by  Caesar, 
and  completed  by  Augustus,  was  burnt  down  during 
the  reign  of  the  latter,  and  agun  rebuilt  by  him  on 
s  larger  scale,  with  the  design  that  it  shoold  be 
dedicated  in  the  names  of  his  grandsons  Caius  and 
LofiiiiB  ("  £t  eandem  basilicam  consnmptam  inoendiu 
ainplisU)    ejus    sido    sub    titulo   nomiiiin   filiorum 
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[meomm]  inchoavi  et,  si  vivos  non  perfedsaem, 
perfici  ab  heredibns  [meis  jussi]."  Bat,  &om  a 
supplement  tS  the  same  inscription  recently  disco- 
vered, it  appears  that  Augustus  lived  to  complete 
the  work  ("  Opera  fecit  nova — forum  Augustum,  Ba- 
silicam Juliam,"  etc. ;  Franz,  iu  Gerhard's  Arthaolog. 
ZeU.  No.  ii.  1843).  Nevertheless  it  seems  to  have 
anciently  bome  the  names  of  his  grandsons : "  Qnae- 
dam  etiam  opera  sub  nomine  alieno,  nepotnm  scilicet 
et  uxoris  sororisqne  fecit:  nt  porticum  basilicamque 
Lucii  et  Caii,  jus."  (Suet.  Aug.  29).  The  addition 
which  Angnstus  mentions  having  made  to  the 
building  ("  ampliato  ejus  solo  ")  may  probably  have 
been  the  portico  here  mentiinied.  In  A.  d.  283 
it  was  again  destroyed  by  fire,  and  was  rebuilt  by 
Diocletian  (jCataL  Imp.  Ftenn.  p.  247,  Bone.) 

The  Basilica  Julia  was  chiefly  used  for  the  sittings 
of  law-courts,  and  especially  for  the  causae  centum- 
virales  (Flin.  EpiiL  v.  21,  IL  14.)  Its  immense  size 
maybe  inferred  from  another  passage  in  Pliny(vi.33y, 
from  which  we  leam  that  180  judices,  divided  into 
4  concilia,  oir  courts,  with  4  sepai-ate  tribunals,  and 
numerous  benches  of  advocates,  besides  a  large  con- 
course of  spectators,  both  men  and  women,wereaocus- 
tomed  to  assemble  here.  The  4  tribunals  aro  also 
mentioaed  by  Qoiutilian  (in.  Or.  ziL  5,  6). 
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The  fimeral  of  Cienr  was  also  that  of  th«  Bepnblic 
After  hU  death  and  apotheosis,  first  an  Altar  and 
then  an  Abdes  Dm  JuuA  were  erected  to  him,  oo 
the  niot  where  his  body  had  been  burnt  (,$»itii>  rwa 
iPTf  Tijs  wvpas  x<'P^<f  tSpwd/itroi,  Dion  Cass.  zUt. 
61 ;  «oi  j)p^6y  oi  fv  rt  rp  iyop?  koI  h  r^  ri*if 
ir  f  Mkouto  irpoKarf8d\Xomo,  Id.  xlrii.  18; 
"Aedem Diri Jul! — fed' Man. Aixyr.')  Wealsofiud 
mention  of  s  column  of  Namidian  marble  nearly 
80  feet  high,  erected  to  him  on  the  fbrom  bj  the 
people,  with  this  inscription:  "  Parent!  Patriae," 
(Saet.  Caa.  88.)  This,  however,  seems  to  have  been 
the  same  monament  sometimes  called  ara ;  for 
Soetonios  goes  on  to  say  that  the  people  continaed 
for  s  long  while  to  offer  sacrifice  and  make  tows  at 
it  ("  Apod  eandem  longo  tempne  sacrificare,  rota 
■nscipere,  oontroretfiaa  qoasdam  interposito  per 
Caesaremjorejurando  distrahere  perserersvit").  This 
ara  or  eobmma  was  afterwards  overthrown  bj 
Dolabella(Cic.PA«7.L2,  adAtt.xir.lS^.  We  bare 
before  seen  that  Caesar's  body  was  bnmt  on  the 
fomm,  before  the  Begia  and  the  new  rostnt  which  be 
bad  erected,  and  we  mnst  therefore  oonclode  that 
this  was  the  spot  where  the  altar  was  set  up  bj  the 
prople,  and  sul>8eqaent]7  the  temple  by  Aognetns. 
But  this  has  been  the  subject  of  a  warm  controrersy. 
Bunsen  placed  the  temple  on  the  Velian  ridge,  so 
that  its  front  a^'oined  the  Sacra  Via  where  it  crosses 
the  eastern  booodary  of  the  forum,  whilst  Becker 
(Handb.  p.  836}  placed  it  on  the  forum  itself,  so  that 
its  back  adjoined  the  same  road.  The  authorities 
are  certainly  in  favotir  of  the  latter  view,  and  the 
difficulties  raised  by  Urlichs  (^Rom.  Top.  p.  21,  seq), 
who  came  to  the  reecne  of  Bnnsen's  theory,  arise 
from  the  mistake  shared  alike  by  all  the  disputants, 
that  this  end  of  the  forum  was  the  comitium. 
Urlichs  might  have  seen  that  this  was  not  so  from  a 
passage  he  himself  quotes  (p.  22)  from  the  Fatti 
Amittnani,  XV.  KaL  Sept.,  showing  that  the  temple 
stood un  the  forum  ("Divo  JulioadForum").  He  seeks, 
however,  to  get  rid  of  that  passage  by  an  unfortunate 
appeal  to  the  SchoL  Cruq.  ad  Bar.  S.i.6. 35, in  order 
to  show  that  after  the  time  of  Caesar  there  was  no 
longer  any  distinction  made  between  the  forum  and 
comitium,  since  the  puteal  is  there  named  as  being 
OD  the  forum,  instead  of  on  the  comitium  as  Urlichs 
thinks  it  should  be.  But  this  is  only  trying  to 
support  one  error  by  another,  since  we  have  already 
shown  that  the  puteal  really  was  on  the  forum  and 
not  on  the  comitium.  We  need  not  therefore  meddle 
with  this  controversy,  which  concerns  only  those 
who  have  taken  a  wrong  view  of  the  comitium. 

We  will,  however,  remark  that  the  passage  ad- 
duced by  Becker  in  his  Aniuort,  p.  41,  from  the 
Scholiast  da  Peraius  (iv.  49),  where  the  pntcal  is 
mentioned  as  "  in  portico  JtUia  ad  Fabianom  ar- 
cum,"  confirms  the  sites  of  these  places:  from  which 
passage  we  also  learn  that  the  temple  had  a  portico. 
Vitruvius  says.(iii.  3)  that  the  temple,  which  must 
have  been  a  small  one,  was  of  the  order  called 
peripterot  pycnotii/lot,  that  is,  having  columns  all 
round  it,  at  a  distance  of  one  diameter  and  a  half  of 
a  column  from  one  another.  It  most  have  been 
raised  on  a  lofty  base  or  substruction,  with  its  front 
towards  the  Capitol,  as  we  see  from  the  fallowing 
lines  of  Ovid  (if<(.  zv.  841):  — 

" nt  semper  Capitolia  nostra  fommqne 

Divos  ab  excelsa  prospectet  Julius  aede," 

The  same  eireimistance,  as  well  as  its  close  prox- 
imity to  the  temple  of  Oostor,  are  indicated  in  the 
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following  venes  of  the  same  poet  {Ex  PoaL  it 
285):  — 

"  Frstribns  assimilis,   qnos  prazima  templa 
tenentes 
Divns  ab  ezcelsa  Julius  aede  videt." 

This  sabetmction,  or  Kptirls,  as  it  is  caBed  by 
Dion,  served,  as  we  have  seen,  for  a  third  rostra 
and,  after  the  battle  of  Actium,  was  adorned  by 
Aogustns  with  the  beaks  of  the  captured  Egyptian 
shipe,  from  which  time  it  was  called  Rostba  Jduv 
(Dion  Cass.  li.  19.) 

Such  were  the  alterations  made  by  Julius  Caesar 
in  the  fomm,  and  by  Augustus  in  honour  of  his 
adoptive  father.  The  latter  also  made  a  few  other 
additions.  He  erected  at  the  bead  of  the  forum,  un- 
der the  temple  of  Saturn,  the  Miliabidm  Aureum, 
which  we  have  before  had  occasion  to  mention. 
(Dion  Cass.  lir.  8 ;  Suet.  Otho,  6;  Tac  B.  I  27.) 
It  was  in  shape  like  a  common  milestone,  but  seems 
to  have  been  of  bronze  gilL    Its  use  is  not  veiy 
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clear,  as  the  milestones  along  the  various  roads  do- 
noted  the  distances  from  the  gates.  Bat  when  we 
recollect  that  Augustus  included  a  great  extent  of 
new  streets  in  bis  Begions,  it  seems  not  improbable 
that  it  was  intended  as  a  measure  <t  distances 
within  the  city;  and  indeed  we  find  that  it  was 
made  the  starting  point  in  the  survey  of  the  city 
under  Vespasian.  (Plin.  Ui.  9.)  Hence  it  might 
be  regarded,  as  Plutarch  says  (Galb.  34),  the 
common  centre  at  which  all  the  roads  of  Italy  ter- 
minated. The  Vmbiucus  Roiub  which  Becker 
oonfonnds  with  it  (p.  344)  appears  to  have  been  a 
different  thing,  as  the  Notitia  mentions  both  of  them 
separately  imder  Begio  viii.  The  piece  of  colamn 
excavated  near  the  arch  of  Severus  must  have  be- 
longed to  this  umbilicus,  or  to  some  other  monu- 
ment, not  to  the  miliarium,  which  appears  from  the 
Notitia  and  Cvriotum  to  have  retaiiied  till  a  lata 
period  its  original  position  near  the  temple  of  Satuiil 
iit  the  head  of  the  forum. 

We  also  read  of  a  Fosmx  Arousn  or  triumphal 
arch  erected  on  the  forum  in  honour  of  Augustus, 
but  its  position  is  nowhere  accurately  defined ;  though 
from  some  Scholia  on  Virgil  {Ae».  viiL  t.  606) 
edited  by  Jlai,  it  is  su^xwed  to  have  been  ne« 
the  temjjs  of  Julius  (Caoina,  Foro  Rotn.  f.  139 
note.) 
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Tbe  Aliens  Tibxbii,  another  triompbal  iroh, 
dtdictted  to  Tiberins,  wu  encUd  at  the  foot  of  the 
Clhriu  Captolinas  near  tbe  temple  of  Satnm,  in 
camsemontiaa  of  the  ncoverj  of  the  Roman  stand- 
ixia  kat  with  tbe  army  of  Vanu.  (Tac.  Aim.  u.  41.) 
Tiberina  alao  restored  the  temple  of  Cutor  in  the 
urne  of  himself  and  of  bis  brother  Dnuos,  as  well 
u  the  temjde  of  Coococd,  as  we  hare  before  had  oo- 
cuica  to  remark. 

Coder  the  fallowing  empems  down  to  the  time  of 
Donitian  we  do  not  read  of  manjr  alterations  on  the 
forum.  The  fire  of  Nero  seems  to  have  chiefly  de- 
itrofed  its  lower  part,  where  tbe  temple  of  Vesta 
and  the  Begia  lay;  tbe  apper  portion  and  the  Capitol 
appear  to  have  escaped.  The  Curia  Julia  was 
pnbabl;  bomt  down  in  the  fire  which  occurred  in 
tbe  reign  of  Titns;  at  all  events  it  was  certainly  re- 
built by  Domitian.  The  celebrated  Statub  or  VlO 
TOKT,  caoaeciBted  in  tbe  curia  by  Augustus,  appears, 
bowerer,  to  bare  escaped,  since  Dion  Cassius  ez- 
(rasly  says  that  it  existed  in  his  time,  and  we  find 
it  mnitiooed  even  later.  (Suet.  Aug.  100;  Dion 
Cass.  E 22;  Herodian,  t.  5.)  It  was  this  statue, 
<r  more  correctly  perhaps  the  altar  which  stood  be- 
fore it,  that  occasioned  so  warm  a  contention  between 
tbe  Christian  and  heathen  parties  in  the  senate  in 
tbe  time  of  Theodosins  and  Valentinian  II.,  the 
fiinner  being  led  by  Ambroeius,  the  hitter  by  Sym- 
machns,  tbe  praefectus  nrbL  (Synunacb.  £piet.  z. 
SI ;  cl  Ambros.  EpuL  ad  caktm  ^mm,  ed.  Par. 
I.  ^  740,  ii.  ppi  473,  482;  Gibbon,  Oedine  tmd 
Fall,  ToL  iii.  p.  409,  seq.,  ed.  Smith.)  Ambrose  is 
taid  to  hare  obtained  its  removal;  though  this, 
perhaps,  relates  only  to  the  altar,  since  the  statue 
is  mentioned  by  Clandian  as  still  existing  in  the 
time  of  Hooorius.  {Da  VI.  Coat.  Bon.  t.  597):— 

"  Adihit  ipsa  snis  ales  Victoria  templis 
R<iiTiana<i  tntela  togas:  qnae  divite  penmt 
Patiicii  rerereoda  fovet  sacnuia  ccetna." 

Domitian  had  a  peculiar  predilection  for  two 
deities,  Janus  and  IiUncrra.  He  erected  so  many 
archways  all  over  the  city  that  an  ancient  pasquin- 
ade, in  the  form  of  a  Greek  pun,  was  found  in- 
scribed upon  one  of  them ;  "  Janos  arcusque  cimi 
qsadrigis  et  insignibns  trinmphomm  per  Begiones 
tnbis  tantoB  ao  tot  extmzit  at  coidam  Greece  in- 
icriptnm  sit,  ipxtV  (Suet  Dom.  13;  cf.  Dion 
Cass.  IriL  I.)  Among  other  temples  of  Minerva 
be  is  said  by  sttne  authorities  to  have  erected  one 
<n  tbe  forum  between  those  of  Vesta  and  Castor. 
(Becker,  Bcmdb.  pi  3S6.)  But  there  seems  to  have 
been  hardly  room  for  one  at  this  spot;  and,  as  we 
bare  before  remarked,  the  Notitiaioea  not  mention 
it  Domitian  also  built,  in  honour  of  his  fiither 
tad  brother,  the  Templb  or  Vespasiak  akd 
Trros,  next  to  the  temple  of  Concord.  The  three 
cohimns  on  tbe  CUvns  Capitolinns  moat  probably 
bebog  to  it.  The  opinion  that  the  eight  louic 
cdnmna  are  remains  of  this  temple  baa  beoi  ah^ady 
diaeniaed. 

Such  was  tbe  state  tS  the  forum  when  the  colossal 
equestrian  Statitb  or  DoMrnAX  was  erected  on  it 
near  the  Lacns  Curtius.  Statins  (Stfeae  L  1)  has 
written  a  small  poem  on  this  statue,  and  bis  dracrip- 
tion  of  it  aSirda  many  interesting  topographical 
particnlan,  which  fully  confirm  what  ha*  been 
already  laid  respacting  tbe  arrangement  of  the 
nrum:— 

**  Qnae  superimponto  molas  geminata  ooloaao 
Stat  Latiom  eomplexa  {bnim?  coelone  peractom 
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Fhxit  oposf    Sicnlis  an  ccnfomata  caminis 
Effigies,  lassom  Stciopem  Btontemque  reliquitf 

Par  open  aedes,    Hine  obvis  limina  pandit. 
Qui  fessns  bellis,  adsdtae  mnnere  pn^ 
Primus  iter  nostib  ostandit  in  aethera  divis. 

At  Utemm  passns  bine  Julia  tscta  tnentnr 
mine  belligeri  sublimis  regia  PaullL 
Teiga  pater  blandoqtie  videt  Cooccidia  Tultn. 
Ipee  antem  pure  celsum  caput  aere  septus 
Templa  superfhlges,  et  prospsetare  videris 
An  nova  contemptis  siugant  palatia  fl'mmia 
Pukrius;  an  tacita  vigilet  face  Tralcus  ignis 
Atqne  explontas  jam  landet  Vesta  ministras,"  tee. 

Tbe  statue,  therefore,  must  have  faced  tbe  east, 
with  the  head  slightly  inclined  to  tbe  right,  so  as  to 
behold  the  temple  of  Vesta  and  the  Palatine.  Di- 
rectly in  front  (»f  it  rose  the  temple  of  Divns  Julias; 
on  the  right  was  the  Basilica  Julia,  on  tbe  left  the 
Basilica  Aemilia;  whilst  behind,  in  close  Jnzta- 
position,  were  the  temples  of  Concord  and  of  Vespa- 
sian and  Titus.  Tbe  site  of  the  statue  near  tbe 
Lacns  Curtius  is  indicated  in  tbe  poem  (v.  75,  seq.). 

Tbe  next  important  monument  erected  on  the 
fenmi  after  tbe  time  of  Domitian  appears  to  have 
been  the  Tehflb  or  Airrosuius  add  Facstixa, 
oonsiderable  remains  <S  which  still  exist  before  and 
in  the  iralla  of  the  modem  church  of  S.  Lomao  m 
ilinmda.  It  stood  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the 
N.  side  of  the  forum.  These  renuuns,  which  are  now 
sunk  deep  in  the  earth,  oonsist  of  the  pronaoi 
or  vestiboie,  composed  of  oght  columns  of  cipoUino 
marble  supporting  an  arebitrave,  also  part  of  tbe 
oella,  built  of  square  blocks  of  piperina  Tbe  archi- 
tiave  is  ornamented  with  arabesque  candelabra  and 
griffins.  On  the  front  the  inscription  is  still 
legible:— 

DITO  .  AirrOHIIlO  .  ET 
DIVAB   .   rATSTDlAB  .   ES  .  S  .  O  . 


M        ^ 


TKHPLE  OW  ABTONnroS  AXD  rAURUf  A. 

But  as  a  temple  was  decreed  both  to  Antoninus 
Pius  and  his  wife,  the  elder  Fanstina  (Capitol. 
Anton.  P.  c  6,  13),  and  to  tbe  younger  Faustina, 
their  daughter  (/i.  c  26),  and  as  divine  bonoun 
were  also  rendered  after  his  death  to  iL  Anrelius 
Antoninus,  the  husband  of  the  latter,  it  becomes 
doubtfiil  to  which  pair  the  temple  is  to  be  referred 
(Nibby,  Foro  Rom.  p.  183).  It  seems,  however, 
most  probable  that  it  was  dedicated  to  Antonintu 
Pins  and  the  elder  Faustina.  It  is  stated  by  Pirro 
Ligorio  (ap.  CaniiM,  Foro  Som.  p.  192)  that  in 
the  ezcavstions  made  hers  in  1647,  the  basis  of  a 
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•tatne  was  dlaeorerad  with  an  imcriptioo  porporting 
that  it  was  erected  by  tbe  guild  of  boken  to  Anto- 
ninoa  Pius.  In  the  time  of  Palladlo  the  temple  was 
a  great  deal  more  perfect  than  it  is  at  present,  and 
bad  an  atrium  in  firont,  in  the  middle  of  which  stood 
the  bronze  equestrian  statue  of  M.  Aurelius,  which 
now  adorns  the  Capitol.  (AnAiUttura,  lib.  ir.  c  9.) 
The  inscription  in  Grater  (ccliz.  6)  probably  be- 
longed to  the  pedestal  of  this  statue.  It  was  found 
in  the  Sacra  Via  in  1562.  Some  difficulty,  however, 
arises  with  regard  to  this  account,  since  from  raiions 
other  sources  we  leam  that  the  statue  stood  for  a 
long  while  before  the  church  of  St.  John  Lateran. 
From  Palladio's  accoimt  of  the  eortik,  or  court,  it 
would  appear  that  the  building  lay  some  distance 
back  from  the  Sacra  Via. 

In  the  reign  of  Commodns  a  destructive  fire, 
which  lasted  several  days,  occasioned  much  damage 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  forum,  and  destroyed 
among  other  things  the  temple  of  Vesta.  (Herodian, 
i.  14.)  According  to  Dion  Cassius  the  same  fire  ex- 
tended to  the  Palatine  and  consumed  almost  all  the 
records  of  the  empire  (Irrii.  24).  It  was  on  the 
lame  occasion  that  the  shop  of  Galen,  which  stood 
on  tbe  Sacra  Via,  was  bomt  down,  and  also  the 
Palatine  Library,  as  he  himself  assures  us.  (^De 
Compot.  Medicam.  i.  c  1.) 

This  damage  seems  to  have  been  repaired  by 
Septimius  Sererus,  the  munificent  restorer  of  tbe 
Boman  buildings,  who  with  a  rare  generosity  com- 
monly refrained  from  inscribing  his  own  name  npon 
them,  and  left  their  honours  to  tbe  rightful  fotmdeis 
("  Romae  omnes  aedes  publicas,  quae  vitio  temponim 
labehantnr,  instauravit;  nusquam  props  sno  nomine 
inscripto,  servatis  tamen  nbique  titulis  conditonun," 
SparL  Sever,  c.  ult.).  Of  the  original  monuments 
erected  by  that  emperor  the  principal  one  was  tbe  Ar- 
cua  Sktebi  or  triumphal  arch,  which  still  exists  in 
good  preservation  at  the  top  ofthe  Roman  forum.  The 
inscription  informs  us  that  it  was  dedicated  to  Seve- 
ms,  OS  well  as  to  bis  two  sons,  Caracalla  and  Gets,  in 
his  third  consulate  and  the  1 1th  year  of  his  reign, 
consequently  in  A.  D.  203.  Between  the  temple  of 
Concord  and  the  arch,  the  church  of  S&  Sergio  e 
JBiioco  was  built  in  the  middle  ages,  with  ita  tower 
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resting  upon  the  arch.  It  appears  from  a  medal  of 
CaracalU  that  a  chariot  with  six  horses  and  persons 
within  it  stood  on  the  summit  of  the  arch,  and  other 
persons  on  horseback  at  tbe  sides,  supposed  to  be 
the  emperor's  sons.  It  was  erected  partly  in  firont 
of  the  temple  of  Concord,  so  as  in  some  degree  to 
oonceal  the  view  of  that  building,  and  thus  to  dia- 
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tnib  the  whole  amngement  of  th«  edifices  at  Uiit 
part  of  the  foram.  Originally  it  does  not  seem  to 
have  spanned  any  road,  as  the  latest  excavatioas 
show  that  it  stood  somewhat  elevated  above  tl» 
level  of  the  forum,  and  that  the  two  side  aiehts 
were  approached  by  means  of  steps.  (Caaina,  Pon 
Ron.  p.  202.)  Tbe  paved  mad  that  may  be  fuw 
seen  under  it  must  have  been  made  at  a  later  period. 
It  would  be  quite  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  tha 
Sacra  Via  passed  under  it.  This  road  (here  tlie 
Clivui  CapitoUnut)  b^an  to  ascend  tbe  hill  in 
front  of  the  temple  of  Stfom  and  nnder  tbe  arch  o( 
Tiberins. 

There  seem  to  have  been  several  other  arches  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  curia  or  aenauis,  ind 
further  on  in  the  street  whidi  led  into  the  Campm 
tiartius;  but  whether  these  belonged  to  the  mmK- 
rous  ones  before  alluded  to  as  erected  by  Domltiaii,  or 
were  the  works  of  a  later  age,  cannot  be  dettr- 
mined,  nor  are  they  of  such  importance  as  to  ja^ 
any  extended  research  in  this  place.  The  hip- 
hazard  names  bestowed  on  them  in  tbe  middle  igis, 
as  Arau  manui  eomeae,  and  perhaps  alto  fou 
aurei,  afford  no  due  by  which  to  determine  tbdr 
meaning  with  any  certainty. 

Aurelian  erected  a  golden  statue  of  the  Gkkius  or 
THE  Romaic  People  ixi  the  rostra;  and  that  that 
were  the  ancient  rostra  may  be  inferred  from  this 
statue  being  menUoned  as  close  lo  tbe  anoftif,  or 
curia,  in  the  Notitia.  ("Aurelianua — Geniam  Popifi 
Bomani  in  Rostra  poeuit,"  Catal.  Imp.  Vienh.  L  ii. 
p.  246,  ed.  Rone. ;  "continet, — Genium  Populi  Ratum 
aureum  et  Equnm  Coustantini,  Senatum,  Atrinm 
Minervae,"  &c  Not  Reg.  viii.)  The  sarae  inferara 
may  be  deduced  from  a  passage  in  Dion  Cassias 
(xlviL  !),  which  describes  some  vultures  settUiv  oe 
the  temple  of  Concordia,  as  also  on  the  sacellum  of 
tbe  Genius  of  the  People;  but  as  this  passage  lelslei 
to  Augustus  and  Antony,  it  likewise  proves  that  tbs 
sacellum  must  have  been  there  long  prerioosly  t^ 
the  time  of  Aurelian,  though  when  it  was  erwled 
cannot  be  determined,  Tbe  Etprue  Constantm,  re* 
corded  in  the  preceding  passage  of  the  Notitia,  a  slso 
mentioned  by  tbe  Anonymas  Einsiodlensis  neir  tie 
arch  of  Sevems,  nnder  the  title  of  Camdlui  Caalm- 
tmi 

We  shall  here  mention  three  other  statnes  vbitb 
stood  in  this  neighbourhood,  since  they  serve  lo  c>«- 
firm  tlie  topography  of  it  as  already  de:icribed.  P^iof 
mentions  three  Statues  of  the  Sibyi.  as  standing 
near  the  rostra.  ("  Equidem  et  Sibyllae  juxia  Ros- 
tra esse  nan  miror,  ttes  sint  licet,"  xxxiv.  II.) 
That  he  meant  the  ancient  rostra  is  evident  fnm 
his  going  on  to  say  that  he  considered  these  stataes 
to  be  among  the  earliest  erected  in  Rume.  At  a 
late  period  of  the  Empire  these  seem  to  have  ob- 
tained the  name  of  the  Fates  (Motpai  or  Psicse). 
They  are  mentioned  by  Procopius,  in  a  passage  1k- 
fbre  alluded  to,  as  in  tbe  vicinity  of  the  curia  and 
temple  of  Janus  (fx«  '*  ^kr  >'««>i'  if  tJ  4w? 
wph  ToO  0ou\evnipU>v  4x(7oi»  irfpSim  ri  Tfia 
ipara  •  otra  yhp  "Vajuioi  rii  Molpoi  ««/if»><" 
KoKtai,  B.  G.  i.  25.)  A  whole  street  or  district  in 
this  quarter  seems  to  have  been  nsmed  after  them, 
lonoe  both  tbe  modem  church  of  &  Adrieno,  at  tlie 
eastern  comer  of  the  Via  BoneHa,  and  that  of  ■» 
Cotmo  eOamiano,  which  stands  a  MtUe  beyond  the 
temple  of  Faustina,  and  consequently  out  of  the  pro- 
per boundaries  of  the  foram,  are  said  to  have  been 
founded  in  it.  ("Fecit  eccleriam  bealo  Adrisno 
msrtyri  in  tribns  Fatis,"  Anastas.  T.  Noaor.  I  ^ 
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ISI,  Blanch; " lo Melesut  Tero  beatomm  CosmM  et 
DamUni  in  tiibas  Fatis,'  kc  Id.  F.  Saiir.  ib.  p.  854.) 
Hence  perfasps  the  name  of  tonpiciRi  fataie  applied 
to  the  temple  of  Janns, 

The  last  object  which  we  shall  have  to  describe 
on  the  fornm  is  the  Coldmh  of  Phooas.  Whilst  the 
glorious  monuments  of  Jnlins  and  Angostiu,  the 
founders  of  the  empire,  bare  Tsnished,  this  pillar, 
erected  in  the  year  608  by  Smaragdns,  exarch  of 
Bavenna,  to  one  of  the  meanest  and  most  hatefal  of 
their  successors,  still  rears  its  head  to  testify  the  bw 
abyss  to  which  Borne  had  fidlen.  It  appears  from 
the  inscription,  which  will  be  ibond  in  Canina  {Foro 
Rota.  p.  213)  and  Hansen  (BstcAr.ToI.  iii.  p.  S71), 
that  a  gilt  statue  of  Phocas  stood  upon  the  smnmit 
The  name  of  Pfaocas  has  been  erased  from  this  co- 
lumn, probably  by  Hersclius ;  bat  the  date  suffi- 
ciently shows  that  it  most  have  been  dedicated  to 
him.  Prerioosly  to  the  discoveiy  of  this  inscription, 
which  happened  in  1813,  it  was  tfaongbt  that  the 
oolnnm  belonged  to  some  bmlding  ;  and  indeed  it 
was  proiiably  taken  from  one,  as  the  workmanship 
is  nioch  superior  to  what  could  hare  been  ezecnted 
in  the  time  of  Phocas.  Byron  alludes  to  it  as  the 
"  nameless  colamn  with  a  boned  base."  In  the  ex- 
cavations made  in  1816,  at  the  expense  of  the 
duchess  of  DeTonshire,  the  pedestal  was  discovered 
to  be  placed  on  a  raised  basis  with  steps  of  very  in- 
ferior workmanship.  (Murray's  Handbook  o/Jiome, 
p.  62.)  It  may  be  remarked  that  this  column 
prores  the  {arum  to  have  been  in  its  ancient  state, 
and  unencumbered  with  rubbish,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  7th  century.  Between  this  pillar  and 
the  steps  of  the  Basilica  Julia  are  three  large  bases 
intended  for  statnes. 

V.  The  Impebiai.  Fora. 

Fonun  JnSam. — Aa  Rome  increased  in  sin,  ita 
small  forum  was  no  longer  capable  of  accranmodating 
the  mulUtudes  that  resorted  to  it  on  mercanUle  or 
legal  bnsinese ;  and  we  have  seen  that  attempts  were 
early  made  to  afibrd  Increased  accommodation  by 
erecting  various  basilicae  around  it  Under  the 
Empire,  when  Borne  had  attained  to  enormous  great- 
ness, even  these  did  not  suffice,  and  several  new  fora 
were  constructed  by  various  emperors;  as  the  Forum 
Caesaris  or  Julinm,  the  Fomm  Augusti,  the  Forum 
Kervae  or  Transitorinm,  and  lastly  the  Fomm  Tra- 
janL  The  political  bosiness,  however,  was  still  ohi- 
fiaed  to  the  ancient  fomm,  and  the  principal  use  of 
the  new  fora  was  as  courts  of  justice.  Probably 
another  design  of  them  was  that  they  should  be 
splendid  monuments  of  their  founders.  In  most 
cases  they  did  not  so  much  assume  the  aspect  of  a 
fbnim  as  that  <^  a  temple  within  an  enclosed  space, 
or  rifMrn, — the  fomm  of  Trajan  being  the  only  one 
that  possessed  a  basilica.  From  this  characteristic 
of  them,  even  the  magnificent  temple  of  Peace, 
oected  by  Vespasian  without  any  design  of  its  being 
appropriated  to  the  purposes  of  a  forum,  obtained  in 
after  times  the  names  of  Fomm  Vespasiani  and 
Forum  Pads. 

'  The  first  foundation  of  this  kind  vras  that  of  Caesar, 
eoetosing  a  Texplk  or  Venus  Okkitkix,  which 
he  had  vowed  before  the  breaking  out  of  the  Civil 
War.  After  the  battle  of  Pharsalns  the  whole  plan 
of  it  was  arranged.  It  was  dedicated  after  his 
triumph  in  B.C.  45,  before  it  was  finished,  and  indeed 
so  hartily  that  it  was  necessary  to  substitate  a  plaster 
model  tat  the  statne  of  Venns,  which  aftwwards 
eccnpied  the   odla  of,  the  temple.    (Plin.  xxxr. 
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45.)  Caesar  SA  not  live  to  see  it  complettl,  and 
it  was  finished  by  Angnstns,  as  we  learn  from  the 
Moawntntmn  Ai%cyraHum.  We  are  told  by  Appian 
(B.  C.  ii.  102)  that  the  temple  was  surrannded 
with  an  open  space,  or  rdittrot,  and  that  it  was  not 
destined  for  traffic  but  for  the  transaction  of  legal 
bosiness.  As  it  stood  in  the  very  heart  of  the  city 
Caesar  was  compelled  to  lay  out  immense  sums  in 
purchasing  the  am  for  it,  which  alone  is  said  to 
have  cost  him  "  super  H.  B.  millies,"  or  about 
900,000{.  sterling.  (Snet.  Can.  26 ;  Plin.  xxxvi 
24.)  Tet  it  was  smaller  than  the  ancient  fomm, 
which  now,  in  contradistinction  to  that  of  Caesar, 
obtained  the  name  of  Forum  Magnum.  (I>i<m  Cass, 
zliii.  22.) 

No  vestige  of  the  Fomm  Jnliom  has  surrired  to 
modem  times,  and  very  varions  opiuiwis  have  been 
entertained  with  regard  to  its  exact  site;  although 
most  topographers  have  agreed  in  placing  it  behind 
the  N.  side  of  the  Fomm  Bomanotn,  hot  oo  sites 
varying  along  its  whole  extent.  Nardini  was  the 
first  who  pranted  to  its  correct  sitoation  behind  the 
church  of  Sta  Martina,  but  it  was  reserved  ftr 
Canina  to  adduce  the  pnat 

We  must  here  revert  to  a  letter  of  Cicero^s  (ad 
Att  iv.  16),  which  we  had  occasion  to  quote  when 
speaking  of  the  restoration  of  the  Basilica  Aemilia 
under  the  fomm  of  the  Bepnblic.  It  has  an  im.  - 
portant  passage  wiUi  regard  to  the  sitnation  of  the 
Forum  Julinm,  but  unfortunately  so  obscurely  worded 
as  to  have  proved  quite  a  encr  to  the  interpieten. 
It  appears  to  have  been  written  in  B.  a  54,  and 
runs  as  fallows :  "  Panllns  in  medio  foro  hnnilii-jtn 
jam  paene  texnit  iisdem  antiqois  colnmnis;  iUam 
antem  quam  locarit  facit  magnificentissimam.  Quid 
quaeris  i  nihil  gratios  illo  monumento,  nihil  glo- 
riosius.  Itaque  Caesaris  amid  (me  dice  et  Oppium, 
diramparis  licet)  hi  monnmentum  illud,  qnod  ta 
toUere  laudibus  solebas,  ut  fomm  laxaremns  et 
usqoe  ad  atrium  Libertatis  explicaremus,  contem* 
psimns  sexcenties  H.  a.  Cum  privatis  non  poterat 
transigi  minors  pecunia.  Effidemns  rem  glorlo- 
slssimam  :  nam  in  Caropo  Martio  septa  tributis 
comitiis  marmorea  sumns  et  tecta  facturi  eaqus 
dngemus  excelsa  porticn,"  &c.  Of  these  words 
Becker  has  given  two  different  interpretations. 
He  first  imagined  (Han^.  p.  302,  seq.)  that  Cicero 
was  speaking  only  of  two  buildings  :  the  Basilica 
Aemilia,  which  Paollos  was  restoring,  and  a  new 
basilica,  which  the  same  person  was  building  with 
Caesar's  money,  and  which  was  afterwards  named 
the  Basilica  Julia.  But  before  he  had  finished  his 
work  he  altered  his  mind,  and  at  p.  460  pronounces 
his  opinion  that  Cicero  was  speaking  of  no  fewer 
than  four  different  edifices  :  1st,  the  Basilica  FaulU 
("  Paullns — Colunmis  ") ;  2nd,  the  Basilica  Julia  ("  il- 
1am — gloriosius");  3rd,  the  Fomm  Joliom  ("Itsque 
— pecunia");  4th,  the  Septa  Julia  (" Efficiemns," 
&C.).  With  all  these  news,  except  the  second,  we  are 
indined  to  agree;  but  we  do  not  think  it  probable 
that  Paollos  would  be  constmcting  two  ba»licae  at 
the  same  time;  nor  do  we  percdve  how  a  new  one 
only  then  in  progress  coold  have  been  a  monnment 
that  Atticos  had  been  accustomed  to  praise.  The 
chief  beauty  of  the  basilica  of  Paallns  was  derived 
from  its  columns  ("  Nonne  inter  magnifica  dicamus 
basilicam  Paolli  colomnis  e  Phrygibns  mirabilem," 
Plin.  xxxvi.  24.  s.  1);  and  though  it  had  undergone 
two  or  three  snbsequent  restoradons  before  the  time 
of  Pliny,  we  are  nevertheless  inclined  to  think  that 
Uw  ""I""'"'  praised  by  him  were  the  very  soms 
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irbieh  Attiens  had  so  often  admired.  Howerw 
this  may  be,  we  see  through  the  obscnritj  of 
Cicero's  letter  the  nngh  sketch  of  a  magnifioeat 
design  of  Caetai's,  which  had  not  yet  been  per- 
fectly matured.  The  whole  space  bimx  the  back 
of  the  Basilica  Aemilia  as  far  as  the  Septa  Julia  in 
the  Campos  Martins  was  to  be  thrown  open;  and 
perhaps  even  the  excavation  of  the  extremity  of  the 
Quirinal,  ultimately  executed  by  Trajan,  may  have 
been  comprised  in  the  plan.  Cicero  is  evidently  half 
ashamed  of  this  vast  oatbiy  in  &voar  of  Caesar,  and 
seeks  to  excuse  it  with  Atticus  by  leading  him  to 
infer  tliat  it  will  phuw  his  favourite  monument  in  a 
better  point  of  view.  When  Cicero  wrote  the  plan 
was  evidently  in  a  crude  and  incipient  state. 
The  first  pretence  pot  forth  was  probably  a  mere 
extension  ^  the  Forum  Romanom;  but  when  Caesar 
a  few  jean  later  attained  to  supreme  power  the  new 
foundation  became  the  Forum  Julium.  In  his 
position  some  caution  was  requisite  in  these  af- 
fiurs.  Thus  the  curia  of  Faustus  was  pulled  down 
tmder  pretence  of  erecting  on  its  site  a  temple  of 
Felicitas^a  compliment  to  the  boasted  good  for- 
tnne  of  Sulla,  and  his  name  of  Felix.  But  instead 
of  it  rose  the  Curia  Julia.  The  discrepancy  in  the 
snms  mentioned  by  Cicero  and  Suetonius  probably 
arose  from  the  circumstance  that  as  the  work  pro- 
ceeded it  was  found  necessary  to  buy  more  houses. 
If  this  buying  up  of  private  honses  was  not  for  the 
Foram  Julium,  for  what  purpose  could  it  possibly 
have  been  ?  The  Coria  Julia  stood  on  the  site  o( 
the  Curia  Hosfilia,  the  Basilica  Jolia  on  that  of  the 
Sempronia,  and  we  know  of  no  other  buildings  de- 
signed by  Caesar  about  the  forum. 

With  regard  to  the  situation  of  the  Atriiim  Li- 
BBBTATis,  to  which  Cicero  says  the  forum  was  to  be 
extended,  we  are  inclined  to  look  for  it,  with  Becker, 
on  that  projecUon  of  the  Qoirinal  which  was  sub- 
sequently cut  away  in  order  to  make  room  for  the 
forum  of  Tnyan.  The  words  of  Livy,  "Censores 
extemplo  in  atrium  LIbertatis  aceadenmU"  (xliii. 
16),  seem  to  point  to  a  height.  A  fragment  of 
the  Capltoline  pUn,  bearing  the  inscription  ubeb- 
TATis,  seems  to  be  rightly  referred  by  Canina  to 
the  Basilica  Ulpia.  {Foro  Horn.  p.  185;  cf.  Becker, 
Antwort,  ^.  p.  29.)  Now,  if  our  conjecture  re- 
specting the  site  of  the  Atrium  Libertatis  is  ax- 
rect,  it  would  have  been  occupied  by  the  fomm  of 
Trajan  and  its  appurtenances ;  and  it  therefore 
appears  probable  that  the  Atrium  was  comprehended 
in  the  Basilica  Ulpla.  Nor  is  this  a  mere  unfounded 
guess,  since  it  appears  fixim  some  lines  of  Sidonins 
ApoUinaris  (Epig.  2),  that  in  his  time  the  Basilica 
Ulpia  was  the  place  where  slaves  received  their  niann* 
mission.  And  that  the  old  Atrium  Libertatb  was  de- 
voted to  manumission  and  other  bnsineas  respecting 
sUves  appears  from  sereial  passages  of  ancient 
authors.  Thus  Livy :  ''Postremo  eo  deecensnm  est,  at 
ex  quatnor  nrbanis  tribubus  unam  palam  in  Atrio 
Libertatis  sortirentur,  in  quam  omnes,  qui  servitutem 
serviasent,  conjicerent "  (xlv.  15).  And  Cicero: 
"  Sed  quaestiones  urgent  Milonem,  quae  sunt  habitae 
none  iu  Atrio  Libertatis:  Qoibusnam  de  servisf "  &c. 
{MU.  22).  Lastly,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the 
following  firagment  of  an  inscription  was  fonnd  near 
the  church  of  S.  Martina,  and  therefore  near  tiiis 
spot: — 

SESKm  .  POPVLVBQVK   [rOKAKTS] 
UBERTATL 

(Canina,  Foro  Horn.  p.  391). 

The  preceding  letter  of  Cioero's  points  to  the 
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Foram  Jnlinm  as  cksely  adjoiuing  the  Basilica  Ae- 
milia, and  there  are  other  eirctmistances  that  may 
be  adduced  in  proof  of  the  same  site.  Ovid  (^oit 
i.  258)  alludes  to  the  temple  of  Janus  as  lying  be- 
tween two  fbra,  and  these  must  have  been  the 
Forum  Bomanum  and  the  Fomm  Caesaria.  Pliny's 
stoiy  (xvL  86)  of  the  lotns-tree  on  the  Yolcankl, 
the  roots  of  which  penetrated  to  the  fomm  of 
Caesar,  whatever  may  be  its  absolnte  truth,  must  at 
all  events  have  possessed  sufficient  probability  to  be 
not  actually  incredible;  and  there  is  no  situation  f« 
Caesar's  fomm  which  tallies  with  that  stuy  better 
than  that  here  assigned  to  it  with  relation  to  the 
site  of  the  Vulcanal,  as  established  iu  the  preceding 
pages.  Our  Vulcanal  need  not  have  been  disunt 
mora  than  about  SO  yards  finxn  the  Forum  Julium; 
that  of  Becker  lies  at  about  five  times  that  distance 
from  it,  and  would  render  Pliny's  acoonnt  utteriy 
improbable. 

Palladio  mentions  that  in  his  time  eonsidersfcle 
remains  of  a  temple  were  disoorered  behind  the  place 
where  the  statue  of  Marforio  then  stood,  near  the 
church  of  &  Martina,  which,  firom  the  cornice  beag 
adorned  with  scnlptnrea  of  dolphins  and  tridents,  he 
took  to  be  one  dedicated  to  Neptune,  But  as  we 
have  no  accounts  of  a  temple  it  Neptune  in  this 
neighbourhood,  and  as  these  emblems  would  ako 
suit  the  sea-born  goddess,  it  seems  probable  that  the 
remains  belonged  to  the  temple  of  Venus  Genitrix. 
This  is  still  mora  strikingly  confirmed  by  Falladia'a 
acoonnt  of  its  style  of  anshltectore,  which  was 
pycnn^le,  as  we  know  that  of  Venus  to  have  been. 
\Archit  lib.  iv.  31 ;  comp.  Vitmv.  iii.  23.) 

We  can  hardly  doubt,  therefore,  that  the  fivnm  of 
Caesar  lay  on  this  spot,  as  is  indicated  by  so  many 
various  circumstanoea.  The  only  objection  that  hu 
been  urged  against  it  is  the  following  passage  of 
Servius,  which  pbces  the  AsaaxixnL,  a  dntiict 
which  cmdonbtedly  adjoined  the  F<simi  Julium,  in 
quite  a  difierent  part  of  the  town:  "  Sunt  geminae 
belli  portae— Sacrarium  hoc  Nnma  Pompilius  fecoat 
cin»  imnm  Argiletum  jnxta  theatrum  Maroelli, 
quod  fuit  in  dnobna  bnvissimis  templis.  Duobiis 
antem  propter  Janum  bifrontem.  Postea  c^itis 
Faliscis,  civitate  Tosciae,  inventtun  est  simnlaenim 
Jani  cum  frontibus  qnatuor.  Unde  quod  Nnma  io- 
stituerat  translatnm  est  ad  fbrrmi  Transitorinm  et 
qnatuor  portarum  unnm  templum  est  institntam  * 
(_ad  Virg.  Am.  vii.  607).  That  the  Aigiletim 
adjoined  the  fomm  of  Caesar  is  evident  £ran  tin 
following  epigram  of  Martial's  (L  117.  8):  — 

**  Quod  quaeris  propus  petas  licebit 
Argi  nempe  soles  snbire  letnm: 
Contra  Csesaris  est  fomm  tabema 
Scriptis  pcstibus  hino  et  inde  totis 
Omnes  ut  dto  perl^as  poetas. 
mine  me  pete,  ne  roges  Atrectum; 
Hoc  nomen  dominns  gerit  tsbemae.* 

Hence,  if  Servins  is  right,  the  fonun  of  Caesar  cogU 
not  have  been  where  we  have  |dacad  it,  but  oo  the 
S.  side  of  the  Capitoline  hill ;  and  this  opinion  has 
fonnd  some  defenders  (Mommsen,  ArmaU  ddC 
/iu(>(.  ToLzn.p.311,8eq.)  We  trust,  however,  that 
the  ntnaticn  of  the  small  temple  of  Janns,  the  index 
belli  pacisqns,  has  been  clearly  established  by  what 
we  have  said  in  the  former  part  <£  this  articlsi 
Servins  is  evidentiy  canfimnding  this  little  temple 
with  the  larger  one  near  the  theatre  of  Marcellns; 
and  indeed  the  whole  passage  is  a  heap  of  trssh. 
For  hoir  can  wa  oooneot  sock  remote  events  as  the 
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t*kiii(r  of  Falisci,  or  rather  Falerti,  and  the  erection 
of  a  janns  Qnadrifitnia  on  the  Fomm  Transitorinm, 
which  did  not  exist  till  many  centuries  afterwards  f 
lArf  also  indicates  the  Janns-temple  of  Nama  as 
being  in  the  Argiletum  ("  Jannm  ad  infimam  Ar- 
giletnm  indicem  pacis  bellique  fecit,**  i.  19);  whence 
we  mnst  conclude  that  it  was  a  district  lying  on  the 
N.  side  of  the  fomm.  We  do  not  think,  however, 
with  Becker  {Handb.  p.  261),  that  anj  proof  can  be 
drawn  fi-am  the  words  of  Vir^  {Am.  viii.  345,  seq.), 
where,  with  a  poetical  license,  the  varioos  places  are 
evidently  mentioned  without  regard  to  their  order. 
Bat  how  far  the  district  called  Argiletum  may  have 
been  encroached  upon  by  the  imperial  font  it  is 
impossible  to  say. 

The  forum  of  Caesar  mnst  hare  been  veiy  splendid. 
Before  the  temple  of  Venus  stood  a  statue  of  the 
celebrated  hone  which  would  suffer  nobody  but 
Caesar  to  mount  him,  and  whose  fore-feet  are  said 
to  have  resembled  those  of  a  human  being  (Suet 
Caa.  61;  Plin.  viii.  64).  The  temple  was 
adorned  with  pictures  by  the  best  Greek  artists, 
and  enriched  with  many  precious  offerings  (Plin. 
Til.  38,  ix.  57,  xzzvii.  5,  &c.).  It  was  one  of  the 
three  fora  devoted  to  legal  business,  the  other  two 
being  the  Forum  Romanum  and  August!:  — 

"  Causas,  inqnis,  agam  Cicerone  disertins  ipso 
Atque  erit  in  triplid  par  mihi  nemo  foro." 

(Mart  in.  38.  2.) 

Whether  it  was  ever  tised  for  assemblies  of  the 
senate  seems  doubtful;  at  all  events  the  passage 
cited  by  Becker  (Bandb.  p.  369)  from  Tacitus  (^»». 
xri.  27)  proves  nothing,  as  the  word  curto  there 
aeems  to  point  to  the  Curia  Julia.  Of  the  subsequent 
history  of  the  Fonun  Caesaris  bat  little  is  known. 
It  appears  to  have  escaped  the  fire  of  Nero;  but  it  is 
mentioned  among  the  buildings  restored  by  Diocletian 
after  the  fire  under  Carinus  ("  Opera  pnblica  arse- 
rant  Senatom,  Forum,  Caesaris  patrimonium,  Basi- 
licam  Jnliam  et  Graecostadium,  Catal.  Tmp.  Vienn. 
where,  according  to  Preller,  Reg.  p.  143,  we  must 
read  "  Forum  Caesaris,  Atrium  Minervae.")  It  is 
mentioned  in  the  Ordo  Romamu,  in  the  year  1 143, 
bnt  may  then  have  been  a  ruin. 

Foram  AuguiH. — This  forum  was  constructed  for 
the  express  purpose  of  affording  more  accommodation 
for  judicial  business,  which  bad  now  increased  to 
each  an  extent  that  the  Fomm  Bomanum  and  Foram 
Juliom  did  not  suffice  for  it.  It  included  in  its  area 
a  Tkmpuc  of  Mahs  Ultob,  vowed  by  Augustus 
in  the  civil  war  which  he  had  undertaken  to  avenge 
his  father's  death: — 

''Mars  ades,  et  satia  scelerato  sanguine  fermm, 
Stetqne  favor  causa  pro  meliore  tnus. 
Templa  feres,  et,  me  victore,  vocaberis  TJltor, 
Voverat,  et  fiiso  laetns  ab  hoete  redit" 

(Ov.  Fast  T.  575,  seq.) 

This  temple  was  appointed  to  be  the  -place  where 
the  senate  should  consult  about  wars  aud  triumphs, 
where  provinces  cum  imperio  should  be  conferred, 
and  where  victorions  generals  should  deposit  the  in- 
signia of  their  triumphs  (Suet.  Aug.  29).  The  forum 
was  coustracted  on  a  smaller  scale  than  Augustus 
had  intoided,  because  he  could  not  obtain  the  consent 
of  some  neighbouring  householders  to  part  with  their 
property  (/i.  56).  It  was  opened  for  btuiness  beffflre 
the  temple  was  finished,  which  was  dedicated  B.  c. 
I  (lb.  29;  Veil  Pat  li.  100).  The  fomm  ex- 
tended en  each  side  of  the  temple  in  a  semicircular 
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shape  (Palladio,  ArchiL  iv.),  with  portiooee,  in  which 
Augnstns  erected  the  statnes  of  the  most  eminent 
Soman  generals.  On  each  side  of  the  temple  were 
subsequently  erected  triumphal  arches  in  honour  of 
Germanicus  and  Drusus,  with  their  statues  (Tac, 
A?m.  ii.  64).  The  temple  is  said  to  have  been  very 
splendid  (Plin.  xxxvi.  54),  and  was  adorned, 
as  well  as  the  foram,  with  many  works  of  art  {lb. 
vii.  63,  xixiv.  18,  xxxv.  10;  Ov.  Fast.  v.  555,  Ac). 
The  Salii  were  accustomed  to  banquet  here:  and  an 
anecdote  is  recorded  of  the  emperor  Cbudius,  that 
once  when  he  was  sitting  in  judgment  in  this  forum, 
he  was  so  attracted  by  the  savoury  odour  of  the 
dinner  preparing  for  these  priests,  that  he  quitted 
the  tribunal  and  joined  their  party.  (Snet  Claud. 
33.)  This  anecdote  has  partly  served  to  identily 
the  site  of  the  temple,  an  inscription  having  been 
discovered  on  one  of  the  remaining  walls  in  which 
the  Salii  and  their  Ifamiona  are  mentioned  (Canina, 
Foro  Rom.  p.  150). 

The  remains  of  three  of  the  columns,  with  their 
entablature,  of  the  temple  of  Mars  Ultor  are  still  to 
be  se«i  near  the  place  called  the  Arm  de'  Pantani, 
It  mnst  therefore  have  adjoined  the  back  of  the 
Fomm  Caesaris.  These  three  columns,  which  are 
tall  and  handsome,  are  of  the  Corinthian  order.  All 
we  know  respecting  the  history  of  the  Foram 
Augtisti  is  that  it  was  restored  by  Hadrian  (Spart 
Jfttdr.  19).  The  church  of  S.  BatUio  was  probably 
built  on  the  site  of  the  temple  {Ordo  Rom.  1143; 
Mabill.  Uui.  lUiL  iL  p.  143). 


TEMPLE  or  MASS  ULTOR, 

Fonm  TramUorium  or  Fomm  A'eruoe.^This 
foram  was  begun  by  Domitian,  but  completed  and 
dedicated  by  Nerra  (SueU  Dom.  5;  Aur.  Vict  Caet. 
12).  We  have  said  that  Domitian  had  a  particular 
predilection  for  Minerva,  and  he  founded  a  large 
Aedes  Mimervae  in  this  forum  ("  Dedicato  prius 
foro,  quod  appellatur  Pervium,  quo  aedes  Minervaa 
eminentior  consurgit  et  magnificentior,"  A.  Vict  76.). 
From  this  circumtitauce  it  was  also  called  Foram 
Palladium  ("  Limina  post  Pacis  Palladiumque  foram," 
Mart  i.  2.  8);  besides  which  it  also  had  the  name 
of  Pervium  or  Transitorinm,  apparently  becanse  it 
was  traversed  by  a  street  which  connected  the  K. 
and  S.  sides  of  the  city,  which  was  not  the  case 
with  the  other  fora  (Niebuhr,  in  the  BeschreHnmg 
Romt,  iii.  p.  282>  Thus Lampridius  {Akx.  See. 28): 
"  In  foro  Divi  Nervae,  quod  Transitorinm  dicitur;" 
and  Aurelius  Victor  in  the  passage  just  cited.  From 
the  line  of  Martial's  before  quoted,  it  appears  to  have 
adjoined  the  temple  of  Peace,  erected  by  Vespasian, 
which  we  shall  have  occaaon  to  describe  in  another 
section.  There  appears  to  hare  stood  upon  it  a 
temple,  or  rather  perhaps  fourfold  archway  of  Janns 
Quadrifrons,  probably  somewhat  resembling  that 
which  still  exists  near  S.  Georgia  m  felabro,  con- 
necting the  roads  which  led  to  the  four  different 
forums,  namely,  the  Forum  Romanum,  Foram  Cae- 
saris, Foram  Nervae,  and  Forum  Pacis,  as  Vespasian's 
temple  of  Peace  was  sometimes  called.   The  passage 
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Mora  ()iiot«d  flram  Sarrius  (ad  Am.  yn.  607),  bow- 
•nr  imard  in  other  iwpeots,  may  at  hart  be  racavad 
aa  eridenoe  of  the  existenoe  of  anch  a  Janus  here, 
eapecially  aa  it  ia  confirmed  by  other  wiitera.  Thua 
Joannee  Lydaa:  ml  roiovTor  ttitrov  J(7aA^(r«Tpd- 
Itoppw^  ir  rf  ^6fHf  roi  Sfpta  M  mii  yiv  \iymu 
ngtMr/iimi  (dt  Men*,  iy.  l).    So  alao  Martial:  — 

**  Kane  tna  CaeaareU  dogmitar  limina  donia 
£t  fora  tot  nomeroa,  Jane^  qoot  ora  geria* 
(x.  28.  6). 

In  tha  middle  aga  thia  Janna-templs  appears  to 
have  borne  the  name  of  ?foak'$  Ark. 

In  the  time  of  Pope  Paul  V.  conaiderable  remaina 
axistsd  of  the  pronaot,  at  Teatibule  of  thia  temple  of 
Minerva,  ooosisting  of  sereial  ooluoms  with  their 
enublatore,   with  the  following  inacription :   kf. 

KIBVA.   CAESAR.    ATO.   FOHT.    MAX.    TRIB.    POT. 

n.  ncF.  n.  pbooos.  (Canma,  Foro  Rom.  p.  171.) 
Patd  took  theae  colmnns  to  adom  hia  foontain,  the 
Acqua  Paolo,  on  the  Janicnlmn.  In  the  Via 
Alesxmdrma  there  are  still  remaina  of  the  wall  rf 
peperino  which  formed  the  endoanre  of  the  fonun, 
together  with  two  large  Oorinthian  colomna  half 
buried  in  the  earth,  now  called  the  Co^oimoooe. 
Their  mtablatnre  ia  corered  with  mntilated  relie&, 
and  over  them  is  an  Attic,  with  a  figure  of  Minam, 
also  in  relief^  The  sitnation  of  the  fonun  of  Nerra, 
and  the  remains  of  it  existing  in  his  time,  are  d«- 
cribed  by  Palladio  (Ardtitettura,  lib.  iv.),  alao  by 
Da  P^rsc  (torn,  ri.),  who  obaerrea,  that  it  was  th«i 
the  moat  complete  min  of  a  forum  in  Borne.  The 
Coloimacoe  are  represented  by  Gamocci,  AnticUti 
di  Soma,  p.  55;  Desgodetx,  p.  159,  aeq.;  Orerbeke, 
pL  39.  There  ia  a  good  deecription  oT  the  fbra  of 
Aognstns  and  Nerva  by  Niebohr  in  the  Beiciniimf 
RomM,  ToL  iii.  p.  275. 

Forum  TVajom.  —  Thns  between  the  Capitoline 
and  Palatine  hills,  the  Velian  ridge  and  the  ascent 
of  the  Qniiinal,  the  valley  was  a^ost  filled  with  a 
splendid  aeries  of  public  places,  which  we  might 
imagine  could  hardly  be  anipaased.  Tet  it  waa  re- 
serred  tor  Trajan  to  oomptete  another  fbmm,  atill 
more  magnificent  than  any  of  the  preceding  ooea, 
for  the  conatmction  of  whidi  the  Qouinal  itself  waa 
forced  to  yield  op  part  of  ita  mass.  Previonaly 
to  the  time  of  Trajan  that  hill  was  connected 
with  the  Capitoline  by  a  sort  of  isthmua,  at  slen- 
der neck;  the  narrow  and  uneven  defile  btiween 
them  was  covered  with  private  bonaea,  and  tra- 
versed only  by  a  single  road  of  communication 
between  the  forum  and  Campus  Martins.  But 
on  the  western  side  of  this  defile  lay  one  of  tha 
handsomest  quarters  of  Bome,  containing  the  Septa 
Julia,  the  Fliuninian  circus,  the  theatrea  of  Balbns, 
Pompey,  and  Marcellus,  together  with  those  temples 
and  pottiooes  which  so  much  excited  the  admiratioo 
of  Stmbo,  and  which  he  has  described  in  a  passage 
quoted  in  the  former  part  of  this  article.  The  ds- 
aign  of  the  forum  of  Trajan  was,  therefora,  to  con- 
nect this  quarter  of  the  town  with  the  imperial  fbra 
in  a  Tnannftr  not  uuworthy  of  the  magnificent  struc- 
tures on  either  side  of  it.  This  gigantic  work,  a 
portion  of  which  still  remains,  though  tha  greater 
part  has  disappeared  under  the  united  infiuences  of 
time  and  barbarism,  is  snppoaed  to  have  been  pro- 
jected, and  even  begun,  by  Domitlan.  (Aur.  Vict 
Coea.  IS;  Hieron.  L  p.  443,  Bone.;  Casaiod.  Chrns. 
ii.  p.  197.)  It  was,  however,  executed  by  Tnyan, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  celebrated  architect  Apollo- 
dorus  of  Damaecos.  (Dion  Casi.  Ixix.  4.)    Bat  no 
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ancient  author  has  left  ns  a  satis&Ktoiy  deserijQoB 
of  it,  and  we  are  obliged  to  make  out  the  pbo,  as 
best  we  may,  from  what  we  can  trace  of  the  remaina ; 
a  task  aomewhat  aided  by  tha  excavatioaa  made  by 
the  French  when  they  had  poasessiOD  of  Borne  at  tla 
commencement  of  the  present  century.  (See  Tonmon, 
Etwia  Statiit  Home,  torn.  ii.  p.  253,  pL  28,  29; 
Fea,  Notuie  degU  toavi  nelT  AfyUeatro  Fhvio  c 
nel  Foro  TVoiano,  Bom.  1813;  Bnmen,I«t  JVmn 
d»  Borne,  ii<«  partie,  p.  24,  seq.)  This  immOM 
work  consisted  of  the  fbUowing  parts  : — 

I.  The  forum,  properly  so  called,  a  large  o|ia 
ares  immediately  adjoining  the  NW.  sides  of  the  foa 
of  Caeear  and  Augustus,  and  filling  the  whole  span 
between  the  Capitoline  and  Quirinal,— much  of  U» 
latter  hill,  indeed,  and  some  of  tha  fonner,  hariiig 
been  cut  away  in  order  to  make  room  for  it.  This 
part,  which  waa  called  the  area  or  atrium  fori  (GeU. 
xiiL  24;  Amm.  Marc  xvL  10),  contained,  m  the 
middle,  an  equestrian  Bt:;Me  of  Trajan,  and  was 
adoned  with  many  other  statues.  TheSW.andNE. 
sides  of  this  square,  where  the  ground  had  been  est 
away  from  the  hiUs,  waa  occupied  with  semidrcnlar 
boildinga.  There  are  still  large  remains  of  that  unds 
the  Qouinal,  which  are  vnlgariy  called  the  baths  of 
Paulina  Aemilius.  The  lower  part  of  thia  edifice 
which  has  tally  been  Uid  open  within  the  last  few 
years,  conusts  of  quadrangular  niches,  which  pro- 
bably served  as  little  ahops  ;  abovetbem  was  a  vaulted 
portico,  with  rooma  and  atairoaaea  leading  to  the 
upper  Boaa,  Piranesi  and  other  topographers  on- 
jectured  that  there  was  another  similar  baDdiig 
on  the  side  of  the  Captol,  at  tha  place  called  the 
Cktaei  tt  Oro;  but  Canina  was  the  fint  to  demon- 
strate  its  existence  in  his  Tndicamoiie  Topogrtt/ka. 
Along  the  front  of  each  of  the  crescents  thus  fbinied 
there  seems  to  have  been  a  portioo,  which  gave  the 
forum  its  ]Hoper  rsctsnguhr  form.  The  ibnnn  ns 
thus  divided  into  three  ports,  tliroDgh  both  the  a- 
tarior  ones  of  which  there  was  a  rood  for  caniages, 
as  appears  from  traces  of  pavenwnt;  whilst  the  sqaan^ 
or  middle  division  waa  paved  wiUi  flag.«tODes.  Ii 
the  middle  of  the  SE.  side  there  seems  to  hsve  beea 
a  triumi^ial  arch,  veatigaa  of  which  were  diieonnd 
in  the  time  of  Flaminio  Tacca  (Jfemoris,  noi  40), 
forming  the  principal  entranca  on  the  sid*  of  thi 
imperial  fiira. 


FORinf  TBAJAin. 

9.  Next  to  the  fbnm  CO  the  NW.  side  lay  the  Ba- 
SIUCA  Ulpia,  which  extended  across  it  kngthways, 
and  thus  served  to  form  one  of  its  sides.  The  basi- 
lica waa  called  Ulpia  from  Trajan's  funily  nauM 
The  plan  of  the  middle  part  is  now  Isid  entinly  open. 
It  seems  to  have  been  divided  internally  by  four  ron 
of  colomna,  thus  {bnning  five  ualet,  with  circular 
ab$ide$  or  ckakidioa  at  each  and.    Dnriag  the  ex< 
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csvatioos  tlie  bases  of  these  ooliunns  were  disoovered 
{Ktrtiy  in  their  original  sitaation.  But  it  is  donbtfol 
whether  the  fragments  of  colomns  of  gray  granite 
now  seen  there  belonged  to  the  interior  of  the  basi- 
lica ;  it  is  more  probable  that  it  had  oolamns  of 
giallo  antico  and  paoneaato,  reniiuns  of  which  have 
been  found  (Kibby,  For.  Trajaao,  p.  353).  The 
floor  was  pared  with  slabs  of  the  same  marbles.  It 
is  sapposed  from  the  anthority  of  two  passages  in 
Panaanias  to  have  had  a  bronze  roof  (t.  12,  x.  5). 
On  the  side  which  faced  the  fomm  were  three  mag- 
nificent entrances,  a  large  on;  m  the  middle  and  two 
unaller  cm  each  side,  decorated  with  oaluinns,  u  may 
be  aeen  on  medals. 
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space  was  bonnded  on  its  two  sides  by  porticoes 
with  doable  oolnmns.    In  the  NW.  side  of  the  ba- 


BAinaicA  wen. 

On  the  NW.  side  of  the  basilica  stood,  and  still 
stands,  the  Counts  or  TBAjAH,the  finest  monument 
of  the  kind  in  the  world.  This  oolmnn  was  intended 
to  answer  two  pnrposea :  to  serve  as  a  sepolchie  for 
Trajan,  and  to  indicate  by  its  height  the  depth  of 
BaQ  excavated  in  order  to  make  room  for  the  forum 
and  its  bnildings.  The  latter  abject  is  expressed  by 
tba  insoription,  which  runs  as  follows : — 

BKHATTB  .  POPVLVSQVK  .  BOHAirVB  . 

nfP.   CABSAKI  .  Diri  .  KKKVAB  .  F.  SEBVAIC 

TRaiAXO  .  AVG.  GEKM.  DACICO  .  FONTIF. 

KAZOIO  .  TBIB.   FOT.  XVII.   IHF.  VI.   COS.  TI.  P.  P. 

AD  .  DECI.AKAKDTM  .  gVAITTAI  .  ALTTTYDnSIS 

MOHS  .  ET  .  LOOTS  .  TA!It[iS  .  OPIKi]bTS  .  SIT 

[EOEBTrS. 

(Cf.  Aur.  VlcL  Epit  1 3 ;  Dion  Cass.  Ixviii.  16).  The 
height  of  the  colnmn,  including  the  pedestal,  is  127^ 
English  feet.  The  diameter  at  the  base  is  between 
12  and  IS  feet,  and  rather  more  than  a  foot  less  at 
the  top.  The  shaft  consists  of  19  cylindrical  pieces 
of  white  marble,  in  which  steps  are  cut  for  ascending 
the  interior.  On  the  top  was  a  statue  of  Trajan, 
now  repkced  by  that  of  St.  Peter,  erected  by  Pope 
Sixtos  V.  When  the  tomb  beneath  was  opened  by  the 
Mine  pootifi^  in  1585,  it  was  discovered  to  be  empty. 
Bonnd  the  colnmn  runs  a  spiral  band  of  admirable 
relieb,  representing  the  wars  of  Trajan  against  De- 
cctnlos,  and  containing  no  fewer  than  2500  human 
fignres.  The  height  oif  the  reliefs  at  the  bottom  is 
2  feet,  inoieasing  to  nearly  donble  that  size  at  the 
tap ;  thus  doing  away  with  the  natural  efiect  of 
distance,  and  presenting  the  figures  to  the  spectator 
of  the  same  size  throughout.  The  best  descriptions 
of  this  magnificent  column  will  be  found  in  Fabretti, 
De  Cobama  Trajani,  Rome,  1690,  with  plates  by 
Retro  Santi  Bartoli ;  Firanesi,  Trofeo,  o  ria  mag- 
tifioa  CoUmna  CocUde,  ^.,  with  large  folio  drawings ; 
De  Rossi,  CoUnma  Trajana  detignata. 

The  column  stood  in  an  open  i^pace  of  no  great 
extent,   being  66  feet   long  and  56  broad.     This 
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silica,*  on  either  side  of  the  column,  were  two  libra- 
ries, the  BiBUOTHECA  Gbaeca  asd  Latiha,  as 
indicated  by  Sidonins:— 

"  Cum  mns  poni  statnam  peremiem 
Nerva  Trajunns  titulis  videret 
Inter  anctores  utriusqne  fixam 

Bibliothecae."— (ii.  Epigr.  16.) 


•  It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  the  library  is 
called  by  A.  Gellins,  "  Bibliotheca  Utmpli  Trajani" 
(xi.  17). 
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3.  There  are  evident  baces  tlut  Trsjan'a  fonun 
extended  •till  '&rther  to  the  NW.,  though  it  is 
doabtfal  whether  this  extensioo  wu  owing  to  Trajan 
himnlf  orto  Hadrian.  Excavations  in  this  direc- 
tion hare  brought  to  light  enonnons  granite  pillars 
belonging  probably  to  the  temple  which  Hadrian 
dedicated  to  Trajan  (Spart.  Hadr.  19),  and  which 


TEMPU  or  TBAJAN. 


TKUFI.E  OF  TRAJAN. 

is  mendoned  in  the  Notitia  in  oonjonction  with  the 
colnmn.  This  is  farther  confirmed  by  some  in- 
scriptions bearing  the  name  of  Hadrian  which  hare 
been  discovered  in  this  qoarter.  (Bnnsen,  La  Fo- 
rum Somaihs,  ii'*  partie,  p.  35.)  Thus  the  space 
occnpied  by  these  noble  structures  extended  from 
tlie  fora  of  Caesar  and  Augustus  almost  to  the  Via 
Lata,  or  to  the  modem  Piaiza  degli  ApostoU. 

How  long  the  forum  of  Trajan  existed  is  nn- 
certain.  The  Anonymous  of  Einsiedlen  mentions  it 
in  the  way  from  Porta  Nomentana  to  the  Fomm 
Bomanom.  In  the  Minlnlia  it  seems  to  be  spoken 
of  as  a  thing  that  has  disappeared. 

VI.    Tas  Palatike  ahd  Veua. 

After  the  Capitol  and  fomm,  the  PaUtiiM  hill  is 
nndoubtedly  the  most  interesting  spot  at  Rome,  both 
from  its  having  been  the  cradle  nf  the  etemal  city, 
and  also  the  seat  of  its  matured  power — the  resi- 
dence of  the  emperors  when  tliose  emperors  ruled 
the  world,  or,  in  the  words  of  Tacitos,  "  ipsa  imperii 
ars "  (_H.  iii.  70), — a  eircomstance  from  which  it 
has  given  name  to  the  residences  of  subsequent 
princes.  (Dion  Cass.  liii.  16.)  In  treating  of  the 
topography  of  this  region,  and  indeed  oF  that  of  the 
remainder  of  the  city,  we  shall  not  endeavour  to  ob- 
serve a  chronological  order,  as  was  desirable  in  treat- 
ing  of  the  forum,  in  order  that  the  reader  might 
gain  a  clear  idea  of  its  appearance  in  the  various 
periods  of  Roman  history;  but  shall  follow  the  most 
convenient  method  without  regard  to  the  dates  of  the 
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difierent  objects  mentioned.  We  have  already  de- 
scribed the  sitnation  and  height  of  the  hill.  The 
latter,  however,  cannot  be  very  accurately  given,  as 
the  soil  is  covered  to  a  great  depth  with  rabbish, 
the  sole  remains  of  those  magnificent  edifices  which 
ooce  stood  upon  it.  On  the  side  of  the  Circus  Haxi- 
mus,  indeed,  in  the  Vigna  del  CoUegio  Iitglett,  these 
ruins  assume  something  of  a  more  definite  fbnn; 
but  the  gigantic  arches  and  terraces  at  that  part, 
though  they  may  still  excite  our  wonder,  are  not 
sufficiently  perfect  to  enable  us  to  tnoe  soy  plsn 
of  the  buildings  which  they  once  fonned.  How- 
ever, they  must  all  have  been  subsequent  to  the 
time  of  Nero;  since  the  ravages  of  the  fire  under 
that  emperor  were  particularly  destmctive  on  the 
Palatine  MIL  Hence  the  chief  topographical  inte- 
rest attaches  to  the  declivities  of  the  hill,  which 
present  more  facilities  for  ascertaining  spots  con- 
nected with  and  sanctified  by  the  early  tiaditians  of 
the  city, — of  wliich  several  have  already  been  dis- 
cussed, as  the  Porta  Bomanula  and  Clivns  Viclociae, 
the  Porta  Mngionis,  the  Curiae  Veteres,  &c 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  declivity  towards 
the  Capitoline  bill  was  called  Gekkalcs  or 
Cbhkalus;  but  though  in  ancient  times  this  was 
regarded  as  a  separate  hill,  the  reason  is  not 
clear,  since  it  by  no  means  presents  any  distinct 
fnttues,  like  the  Velia.  Here  was  the  Lupescal, 
according  to  tradition  a  grotto  sacred  to  Pan  ever 
since  the  time  of  the  Arcadians  (Dionys.  L  32,  79), 
and  near  it  the  Ficus  RumirALis,  or  sacred  fig-tne, 
under  which  Romulus  and  Remus  wers  discovered 
suckled  by  the  wolf.  It  is  difficult  to  determine  the 
exact  spot  of  the  Lupercal.  Evander  points  it  out 
to  Aeneas  as  lying  "  gelida  sub  rape  "  (AHrg.  Aea. 
viii.  343),  and  Dionysins  (jL  c.)  describes  it  as  « 
the  road  (miT^  t^w  Hoy)  leading  to  the  Circus 
Maximus ;  and  his  authority  is  preferable  to  that  of 
Servius,  who  describes  it  as  "in  Circo  "  {ad  At%. 
viiL  90).  Its  most  probable  site  therefore  is  at  the 
western  angle  of  the  hill,  towards  the  circus.  Its 
sitnation  is  in  some  degree  connected  with  that  of 
Ha  Casa  Roxvu.  "Hie  desctiptian  of  the  10th 
Regie,  or  Pahidne,  in  the  NoHtia  begins  at  the  Casa 
RomuU,  and  proceeding  round  the  ba.se  of  the  hill 
to  the  N.  and  E.  ends,  in  coming  from  the  circns, 
vrith  the  Lupercal;  whence  it  is  plain  that  the  Cass 
Romuli  must  have  stood  a  little  to  the  N.  of  it. 
Plutarch  notices  the  Casa  Romuli,  which  was  also 
called  Tngurium  Fanstuli,  in  the  fallowing  manner: 
"VuidXos  Si  (f>K«)  nf  ck  roiir  Apyo/ioovt  Botlruit 
KoA^r  'Akt^s  ■  o&roi  8c  tlvi  rtpi  rj^  cis  t^  imi' 
Spofioy  Thjf  fuiyav  iit  HaXayrlov  KardSaaw  {Rom. 
20).  Here  the  expression  KaA.j|  'Avr^  is  puzzling, 
as  an  equivalent  name  does  not  oocnr  in  any  Latm 
author.  Properly  iucrii  signifies  die  tea-tlum,  and 
cannot  therefore  be  applied  to  tlie  banks  of  the 
Tiber ;  nor,  in  prose  at  least,  to  an  inland  bank. 
Hence  Preller  is  inclined  to  think  that  it  is  merely 
Plutarch's  awkward  translation  of  the  Roman  name 
for  a  place  called  Ptdcra  Jiupes,  which  obtained 
this  appellation  after  the  Lupercal  had  be»i  restored 
by  Augustus  and  adorned  with  architectural  ele- 
vations. {Regionen,  p.  181.)  But  Plutarch  was 
surely  master  of  his  own  language;  and  though  he 
may  not  have  been  a  very  profound  Latin  scholar, 
yet  as  he  lived  some  time  in  Rome  and  occupied 
himself  with  studying  the  history  and  manners  of 
the  people,  we  may  perhaps  give  him  credit  for 
knowing  the  difierence  between  rvpe$  and  Uttut. 
It  aeems  more  probable  therefore  that  the  Romaa 
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Mine  of  the  pjnx  tlluded  to  ww  Pdlcrdm  Littvs 
than  PtUera  RvptM  (though  onfortnnatelj  we  do  not 
find  it  mentioned  in  uj  I^tin  anthor),  and  that,  like 
tlie  Ciiaa  Bomnli  and  LapemI,  it  was  a  tnditionaiy 
name,  as  old  as  the  sttny  of  Komnlns  and  Bemns 
itself.  Arcofding  to  that  stoiy,  we  nnist  lecoUect 
that  the  Tiber  had  orerflowed  its  banks  and  formed 
a  lake  here,  and  that  the  cradle  was  washed  ashore 
at  the  foot  of  the  Palatine;  whence  the  name  {tttw, 
which  is  {ireqaentl;  osed  of  the  shores  of  a  lake, 
might  withont  impropriety  be  applied  to  this  spot 
The  fioBiun  as  steps  mentioned  bj  Plntardi  in  the 
preceding  passage  were  of  coarse  a  more  recent 
work,  bat  their  date  cannot  be  fixed.  Propertins 
(t.  1.  9)  seems  to  allnde  to  them  in  the  following 
passage  as  existing  eTeu  in  the  time  of  Bomnliu  and 
Bemns: — 

"  Qua  gradibos  domns  ista  Bemi  se  snstnlit  olim 
Unus  erat  fratmm  maxima  regna  focus." 

Bnt  tbongh  we  can  hardlj  imagine  their  existence 
at  that  time,  jet  the  passage  at  all  events  snffices 
to  prore  the  existence  of  the  steps  in  the  time  of 
Aogtutos.  Becker,  however,  will  bj  no  means  al- 
low this.  {Hcmdb.  f.  420  and  note.)  Plotarch 
goes  on  to  say  that  in  the  neighbonrbood  of  the 
Cask  Romnli  stood  the  cheny-ttee  said  to  have 
sprang  from  the  hinoe  horled  by  Bcsnolos  from  the 
Aventine  to  the  Palatine;  and  that  the  tree  withered 
and  died  from  the  roots  having  been  injured  when 
Cains  Caesar  (Caligula)  caused  the  stops  to  be 
made  there.  (Tatou  S)  KaUrapos,  Ss  ^euri,  ria 
iraiiffts  lincrKtvi(omos  mi  liv  rtxtmiiy  mpto- 
furrirr—r  ri  irKriaioy,  (\a$oi>  at  piicu  Koxtttfurai 
ma^Jarturi,  Koi  r&  ^nirim  i/UfiiSri.')  Hence 
Becker  draws  the  conclusion  that  this  was  the  origin 
of  the  steps,  and  that  they  did  not  exist  before  the 
time  of  Caligula.  But  this  is  by  no  means  a  neces- 
aaty  consequence  &om  Plutarch's  words,  since  tri- 
vinviiu  often  signifies  to  repair  or  maie  better. 
We  find  the  same  steps  mentioned  by  Solinus  under 
the  name  of  Scalae  Caci :  "  Ad  superciliiun  scalamm 
Cad  habet  terminnm  (Boma  Quadrata),  obi  tu- 
gnrinm  fnit  Fanstuli.  Ibi  BomnlDsmansitavit,''&c 
(i.  18).  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  these  are  the  same 
steps  mentioned  by  Propertins  and  Plntarch.  Ger- 
hard proposed  to  emend  this  passage  by  reading  Caii 
for  Cad;  an  emendation  of  which  Becker  of  course 
approved,  as  it  saits  his  view  that  the  steps  did  not 
exist  before  the  time  of  Caligula.  Bnt  unfortunately 
he  was  net  aware  of  a  passage  in  Dicdoms  Siculus 
which  also  mentions  these  steps  in  a  manner  con- 
firmatory of  the  account  of  Solinus  and  Propertins: 
To5  Si  Ktuclou  if  rf  tla\afrtif  naragaau  ttrar 
(xovo'"  Aiftfi^  KXlfUuca  ■riif  iiioiux(ofAn)ii  in' 
imirm  Kaictar  (iv.  21).  And  as  Diodoms  wrote 
in  the  age  of  Angnstus,  the  existence  of  the  steps 
before  the  time  of  Caligula  is  thus  proved. 

An  Akdes  RomnJ  is  also  mentioned  on  the  Ger- 
matus  in  the  sacred  books  of  the  Argives  quoted  by 
Vamo  (i.  L.  T.  §  54,  Mttll.);  bnt  it  is  not  found  in 
any  other  author,  and  hence  it  may  appear  doubtful 
whether  it  is  not  the  same  as  the  Oasa  Bomuli. 
The  round  church  of  S.  Teodoro  on  the  W.  side  of 
the  Palatine  has  frequently  been  identified  with 
this  Aedes  Bomnti,  and  it  is  very  probable  that  it 
was  built  over  the  remains  of  some  ancient  temple ; 
bnt  it  is  too  far  firam  the  drcus  to  have  been  the 
Casa  Bomnli,  which  lay  more  towards  5.  Anattatia. 
Besides  the  Casa  seems  to  have  been  nothing  more 
tfaaui  a  little  thatched  hat ;  of  which,  as  we  have 
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seen,  there  appears  to  have  been  a  dnpKcato  on  the 
Capitol. 

In  the  dearth  of  any  more  accurate  information 
we  cannot  fix  the  situation  of  these  venerable  relics 
of  Boman  antiquity  more  precisely  than  may  be 
gathered  from  the  preceding  general  indications. 
M.  Valerius  Messala  and  C.  Cassius  Longinus,  who 
were  censors  in  B.C.  154,  projected,  and  even  began, 
a  theatre  at  this  spot,  which  was  to  extend  from  the 
Lnpercal  on  the  Germalns  towards  the  PalatiiM. 
Bnt  this  scheme  was  opposed  by  the  rigid  morality 
of  Sdpio  Nasica,  and  all  the  works  were  pat  op  to 
auction  and  sold.  (Veil.  Pat  i.  16 ;  Val.  Max.  ii. 
4.  §  2 ;  Appian,  B.  C.  i.  28.)  The  Lupercal  is  men- 
tioned in  Uie  JfonwnenAim  Anairaman,  as  recon- 
strdeted  by  Augustus ;  whence  Canina  infers  that 
the  ancient  one  must  have  been  destroyed  when 
this  theatre  was  commenced.  (ImUcaaoae  Topogr. 
p.  460, 1850.)  The  Casa  Bomuli  is  represented  by 
Fabina  Pictor,  as  translated  by  Dionynos  of  Hali- 
camassos  (i.  79),  to  have  been  carefully  preserved 
in  his  time,  the  damage  occasioned  by  age  or  tem- 
peste  being  made  good  according  to  the  andent 
pattern.  Whether  tiie  building  mentioned  in  the 
Ifotilia  was  still  the  same  it  a  impassible  to  say. 

We  have  already  noticed,  when  treating  of  the 
dty  of  Bomnlns,  the  Sasctvakt  or  Victoria — 
meet  probably  a  sacred  grore — and  the  Cuvos 
ViCTOBiAB  on  the  NW.  slope  of  the  Palatine. 
At  or  near  this  spot  an  Aedes  Matbis  Dedx  • 
was  erected  B.  c.  191,  to  contain  the  image  of  the 
Hater  Idaes,  which  Sdpio  Nasica  had  brought 
from  Asia  thirteen  years  before.  (Liv.  xxxri.  35 ; 
Cic.  Bar.  K  12.)  It  must  have  been  to  the  N.  of 
the  Casa  Bomnli,  since  it  is  mentioned  after  it  in 
the  Ifotilia,  when  proceeding  in  that  direction,  yet 
at  some  distance  from  the  N.  point  of  the  hill,  be- 
tween which  and  the  temple  the  Domus  Tiberiana 
must  have  intervened.  It  is  recorded  as  having  been 
twice  bnmt  down;  once  in  b.  a  110,  when  it  was 
rebnilt  by  Metellus  (Jul.  Obs.  99),  and  agsih  in 
A.  D.  2,  in  the  same  fire  which  destroyed  the  palao* 
of  Augustas,  by  whom  it  was  restored.  (Val.  Max. 
i.  8.  §  11 ;  Dim  Cass.  b.  12 ;  iton.  Ancsr.).  It 
must  also  have  been  destroyed  in  the  oonfisgration 
under  Nero,  and  again  rebuilt  Becker  {Handb. 
p.  421)  observes  that  ito  front  must  have  faced  the 
E.,  as  the  statue  of  the  Magna  Mater  Idaea  is 
described  by  Dion  Casdns  as  lotdung  that  way 
(xlvi.  43).  But  this  relates  only  to  the  statue; 
and  we  fancy  that  there  is  some  reason  to  believe, 
from  a  passage  in  Martial,  that  the  temple  was  a 
round  one,  and  could  not  therefore  be  properly  said 
to  face  any  way.  In  this  passage  two  temples  are 
mentioned  (i.  70. 9): — 

"  Flecte  vias  hac  qua  madidi  sunt  tecto  Lyaei 
£t  Cybelea  picto  stat  Corybanto  tholus." 

Becker  observes  (p.  422)  that  the  age  and  dtuation 
of  the  temples  here  mentioned  cannot  be  determined, 
as  they  occur  nowhere  else;  and  this  seems  to  be  true 
of  the  temple  of  Bacchus;  bnt  there  appears  to  be  no 
reason  why  the  Tholus  Cybkles — which  Becker 
writes  Torui,  withont  any  apparent  meaning— may 
not  have  been  the  Aedes  Matris  Denm  before  referred 
to.  The  description  of  the  road  to  the  house  of 
Procnlns  given  in  this  epigram  suits  the  situation 
of  this  temple ;  end  ths  house  itself  is  mentioned  as 
"  nee  propior  quam  Phoebus  amaU"  Now,  the  tonple 
of  Apollo,  built  by  Augustus,  lay  dose  to  that  of  the 
Idaean  Mother,  aa  we  shall  see  prfeently;  and. 
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indeed,  tiiejr  are  mentioned  in  one  breath  in  the 
Ifolitia.  ("  Aedem  Matris  Deum  et  ApoUinis  Rham- 
Dosii.")  Thft  this  Tholiu  Cjbelee  ma;  hare  been 
the  temple  which  once  occupied  the  site  of  the 
preaeul  circular  church  of  5.  Tevdoro  befoe  referred 
to,  we  can  only  offer  a  conjecture;  its  situation,  at 
least,  admirably  corresponds  with  that  of  the  temple 
of  the  Idaesn  Mother. 

We  find  a  temple  of  this  deity,  as  well  as  one  of 
JinnuiTAg  mentioned  in  the  Uimumaitum  Anes- 
ranwn  (tab.  ir.  L  8)  as  erected  by  Aognstns  on  the 
Palatine.  The  first  of  these  may,  howerer,  have 
been  only  a  reetorstiun  of  the  ancient  temple.  We 
can  hardly  conclude  fnxn  the  word  feci  that  it  was 
an  entirely  new  and  separate  structure;  since  we  find 
the  same  word  used  in  that  record  with  relaUon  to 
other  edifices  which  were  amoog  the  most  ancient  in 
Borne,  and  of  which  it  is  not  likely  that  there 
should  have  been  duplicates  :  such  as  the  temple  of 
Jnpjter  Feretiius  on  the  Capital,  that  of  Quirinus, 
that  of  Juno  Regina  on  the  Aventine,  and  others. 
In  these  cases  it  seems  probable  that  the  edifices 
were  in  such  a  ruinons  state  from  long  neglect  that 
Augustus  fonnd  it  necessary  to  rebuild  them  ihxn 
their  foundations;  which  would  justify  the  use  of  the 
word/eci  instead  of  r^/eei,  but  hardly  the  regarding  of 
them  as  entirely  new  temples.  The  great  care  used 
by  Augustus  in  restoring  the  ancient  temples  is 
alloded  to  by  Horace  {Od.  UL  6).  The  tonple  of 
Jttventas  may  possibly  have  been  new;  at  all  events 
it  could  hardly  have  been  the  one  dedicated  by 
C.  Licinins  Lucullus  about  the  same  time  as  that  of 
the  Mater  Magna  Idaea,  siuce  the  former  was  in 
the  Circns  Maximus.  (Lir.  zxzvi.  36 ;  cf.  Cie. 
BnU,  18,  ad  Att.  i.  18.) 

What  the  Pbhtapylum  may  have  been  which  is 
mentioned  in  the  NotUia  between  the  temple  of 
Apollo  and  the  palace  of  Augustus,  it  is  difficult  to 
say,  except  that  it  was  probably  a  building  with  five 
gates.  Pielier  {Regional^  p.  1S3)  cites  a  passage 
from  an  anonymous  describer  of  the  Antiquities  of 
Constantinople  in  Banduri  (Jmp.  Orient,  i.  p.  21), 
in  which  a  building  in  that  city  called  Tetrapykan, 
which  was  used  for  depositing  and  bewailing  the 
corpse  of  the  emperor,  or  of  that  of  any  member  of 
his  fiimily,  is  mentioned ;  and  as  this  building  is 
said  to  have  been  imitated  from  one  at  Rome,  Preller 
thinks  it  highly  probable  that  the  Pentapylom  in 
question  may  have  afibrded  the  model,  and  been  need 
for  a  similar  purpose. 

Of  the  temples  of  JnprrxB  Victor  and  JopiTEB 
Statob  —  the  former  near  the  Nova  Via  and  Porta 
Mugionis,  the  latter  fiirther  off  towards  the  Sacra  Via 
— we  have  already  spoken  when  describing  the  Ro- 
mnlean  city;  besides  which  there  seems  to  have  been 
a  temple  of  Jdpiticr  Pbopuohatob,  probably  of 
the  time  of  the  Antonines,  known  only  from  an  in- 
scription. (Gmter.  coc.  2 ;  Orell.  42 ;  Caiiina,  In- 
diaaaoae,  p.  469.)  We  have  also  had  occasion  to 
mention  the  Cubiae  Vbtebbs  and  the  sacellum  of 
FoRTDHA  Rbspiciehs.  Other  ancient  buildings 
and  shrines  on  the  Palatine,  the  sites  of  which 
cannot  be  exactly  determined,  were  the  Cubia 
Sauobum  (PalaUnorum),  where  the  ancilia  and 
the  lituus  Romuli  were  preserved,  probably  not 
&r  from  the  temple  of  Vesta  (Dionys.  ii.  70 ;  Cic. 
2>ti>.  i.  17  ;  Gruter,  /iiscr.  elxiii.  5;  Orell.  2244); 
a  fiuium,  or  Aba  Fbbbis  (Cic  Leg.  ii.  II;  Val. 
Max.  iL  5.  §  6 ;  Pliu.  ii.  S),  an  ancient  sacellum 
of  the  Dka  Vibiplaca,  the  appeasing  deity  of 
connubial  quarrels  fVi^.  Mux.  ii.  1.^6);  and   an 
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'Appoturunr,  or  Tbicfui  of  Vbxits  (Dim  Caic. 
Ixxiv.  3). 

When  the  Romans  began  to  imfBove  their  do- 
mestio  architectnre,  and  to  build  finer  houses  than 
those  which  had  contented  their  more  nm{^  ancet- 
ton,  the  Palatuie,  ii?om  its  excellent  and  conveniem 
aitnation,  early  became  a  fashionahle  quarter.  We 
have  already  alluded  slightly  to  soom  of  the  mora 
noted  residences  on  this  hill.  The  house  of  Vrrsu- 
yiDS  Vaoci;8  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  which  we 
find  mentioned  in  this  quarter.  It  was  pulled  down  in 
B.  c  330  in  consequence  of  the  treasonous  practices 
of  its  owner ;  after  which  the  site  remained  unbuilt 
upon,  and  obtained  the  name  of  Vacxs  Pbaza  (Liv. 
viii.  19 ;  Ps.  Cic  p.  Dom.  38) ;  hot  bow  king  it 
remained  in  this  state  it  is  impossible  to  say.  The 
PoBTicDS  Catuu  rose  on  the  Palatine ihrni  a  similar 
cause.  Its  site  had  previously  been  oocnpied  by  the 
house  of  M.  Fulvitis  Flaccus,  who  perished  in  the 
sedition  of  C.  Gracchus  :  the  house  was  then  raieJ, 
and  the  ground  on  which  it  stood  called  FuKXUst. 
ABBAi.till  this  portico  was  erected  on  it  by  Q.  Lnts- 
tius  Catnlns,  after  his  Cimbric  victory.  (VaL  Uu. 
vi.  3.  §  1  ;  Ps.  Cic  p.  Dom.  43.)  Kear  it  stood  the 
House  or  Cicero  which  he  bought  of  Crassni, — 
probably  not  the  celebrated  orator, — the  fate  of  whicti 
we  have  already  related.  It  seems  to  have  been  on 
the  NE.  side  of  the  Palatine,  as  Cicero  is  described 
by  Plutarch  as  traversing  the  Sacn  Via  in  order  to 
arrive  at  the  forum  (Cte.  22):  and  Vettins  calb 
Cicero  "  vicinum  consulia,"  that  is,  of  Caesar,  who 
then  dwelt  in  the  Regia  (ad  Att  ii.  24).  Catildie's 
House  was  also  on  the  Palatine,  and  was  annexed 
by  Augustus  to  his  residence.  (Suet.  IIL  Gmm. 
1 7.)  Here  also  was  a  House  of  Amtoniub,  whicb 
Augustus  presented  to  Agrippa  and  Messala  (Dka 
Cass.  liii.  27) ;  and  also  the  Hoi'SE  of  Scauku^ 
famed  for  its  magnificence.  (Cic.  Sixatr.  27 ;  Plin. 
xxxvi.  3.) 

With  the  reign  of  Augustus  a  new  era  commenced 
for  the  Palatine  It  was  now  marked  out  for  the 
imperial  residence;  and  in  process  of  time,  the 
buildings  erected  by  successive  emperon  mooopoliied 
the  hill,  and  excluded  all  private  possessions.  Au- 
gustus was  bom  in  this  Region,  at  a  place  called 
AD  Capita  Bubula,  the  situatica  of  which  we  are 
unable  to  determine  (Suet.  Aug,  5).  In  early  man- 
hood he  occupied  the  bonse  of  the  orator  C.  liciiuas 
Calvns  **  jnxta  fomm  super  scalas  anularias  "  {Ii. 
72) ;  but  neither  can  the  site  of  this  be  more  defi- 
nitely fixed.  Hence  he  removed  to  the  Palatine,  where 
he  at  first  occupied  the  House  of  Hoktessius, 
a  dwelling  conspicuous  neither  for  size  nor  splendour. 
(/&.)  After  his  victory  over  Sextus  Pianpeios,  he 
appears  to  have  purchased  Kcvenl  houses  adjoining 
his  own,  and  to  have  vowed  the  Teicpi.b  of  Afoux), 
which  he  afterwards  built  (Veil  Pat  iL  81;  Dion 
Cass.  Ixix.  15.)  This  temple,  the  second  dedicated 
to  that  deity  at  Rome — the  earlier  one  being  in  the 
Circus  FUminius — does  n<^,however,appear  to  have 
been  begun  till  after  the  battle  of  Actium,  or  at  all 
events  the  plan  of  it  was  extended  after  that  event. 
It  is  well  known  that  after  that  victory  Augustus 
dedicated  a  temple  to  the  Lencadian  Apollo  near 
Actium,  and  in  like  manner  the  new  structure  w 
the  Palatine  was  referred  to  the  same  daty ;  whence 
the  phrases  "  Actius  Apollo*  (Virg-  Am.  viil  704; 
Prop.  iv.  6.  67X  and  "  Phoebns  Navalis  "  (— "  nbi 
Karali  stant  sacra  Palatia  Phoebo,"  Prop.  iv.  1 .  3>  It 
was  dedicated  in  B.  c.  27.  It  was  surrounded  with 
a  portico  cont«ning  the  Bibuothecae  Geaeca 
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jet  Latisa  (Snet  Aug.  S9;  Dion  Cass.  liiL  I; 
MoH.  Ancgr.')  These  fu-fiuned  librariee  wen  quite 
distiDct  institatioiu,  as  appears  &am  monumental 
inscriptiooa  to  slaves  and  freedmen  attaclied  to 
them,  who  are  mentioned  as  "  a  Bibliotheca  Latina 
Apollinis,'  or,  "  a  Bibliotheca  Graeca  Palatina" 
(Panvinius  in  Oraevius,  Tit».  iii.  col.  305;  Orell. 
Inter.  40,  41).  In  them  were  the  bnsts  or  clipeatm 
imaffina  of  distinguished  authors.  (Tac  ^nn.  li. 
83.)  Propertins,  in  a  short  poem  (iii.  29),  has 
given  so  vivid  a  description  of  the  whole  building, 
that  we  cannot  do  better  than  insert  it : — 

"  Quaeris  cur  veniam  tibi  tardior?  Aurea  Phoebo 

Porticus  a  magno  Caesare  aperta  fuit. 
Tots  erat  in  speciem  Poenis  digesta  colunmis 

Inter  quas  Danai  iemina  tniha  senis. 
Hio  equidem  Phoebo  visas  mihi  pulchrior  ijso 

Harmoreos  tacita  carmen  hiare  l;ra. 
Atqoe  aram  drcnm  steterant  armenta  Hyronis 

QuHtaor  artificis,  vivida  signa,  boves. 
Turn  medium  daro  snrgebat  marmore  templom 

Et  patiia  Phoebo  carius  Ortjgia. 
In  quo  Soils  erat  supra  fastigia  cnrros 

Kt  Talvae  Libjci  nobile  dentis  opus. 
Altera  dejectos  Pamassi  vertice  Gallos 

Altera  moerebat  funera  Tantalidos. 
Delude  inter  matrem  deus  atque  inter  sororem 

Pfthius  in  longa  carmina  veste  sonat." 

Hence  we  lean  that  the  columns  of  the  portico 
were  of  African  marble,  and  between  them  stood 
statues  of  the  fifty  daughters  d'  Danaua  (cf.  Ovid. 
Avtor.  iL  3.  4.)  According  to  Acron,  fift:^  eques- 
trian statues  of  the  sons  of  Danaus  also  stood  in  the 
open  space.  (Scfaol.  ad  Peri.  ii.  56.)  The  temple 
itaelf  was  of  solid  white  marble  from  Luna  (_Car- 
rara).  (Serv.  Virg.  Aea.  viiL  720.)  The  statue 
aUiided  to  bj  Propertins  as  "  Phoebo  pulchrior 
ipHO  "  was  that  of  Augustus  himself,  which  repre- 
sented him  in  the  dress  and  attitude  of  Apollo. 
(ScboL  Cmq.  njifop.  Ep.  i.  9,  17:  Senr.  ad  Virg. 
JEc  ir.  10.)  In  the  library  waa  also  a  colossal 
bmoie  statue  of  Apollo,  50  feet  in  height  (Plin. 
xxziv.  18),  as  well  as  many  predons  works  of 
art.  (lb.  zzziv.  8,  zxxvii.  5,  &c.)  The  Sibylline 
-  books  were  preserved  in  the  temple  (Snet  Aug.  31 ; 
Amm.  Marc,  zziii.  3)  before  which  was  the  spadous 
place  called  the  Abka.  ApoLums. 

From  all  these  notices  we  may  gather  some  idea  of 
the  splendonr  of  this  celebrated  temple;  but  its  exact 
site,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Palacs  of  Adoustus, 
is  nowhere  clearly  intimated.  From  several  pas- 
sages, however,  which  have  been  dted  when  dis- 
enasing  the  situation  of  the  Porta  Mngionis,  we  may 
infer  pietty  accuratdy  that  the  latter  must  have 
stood  at  tne  ME.  side  (tf  the  Palatine,  between  the 
arch  of  Titus  and  the  temple  of  Vesta.  (5.  Maria 
Liberatrice.)  It  appears  from  a  passage  in  Ovid 
("  lode  tenore  pari,"  ftc.  Trial,  iii.  1.  69),  that  the 
temple  mnst  have  lain  some  way  beyond  the  palace, 
and  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  we  may  not 
place  it  near  8.  Teodoro,  though  it  stood  perhaps 
on  the  summit  of  the  hill.  This  seems  to  be  the 
spot  indicated  in  the  Ifotitia.  The  temple  is  there 
called  "  aedis  Apollinis  Jihammm" — an  epithet  not 
easily  explained,  notwithstanding  the  attempt  of 
Prelkr  (Hegionea,  p.  182);  although  there  can  ba  no 
doubt  that  the  temple  built  by  Augustus  is  meant 

In  the  same  document  a  Dohus  Tibieriaha,  or 
palace  of  Tiberius,  is  mentioned  as  distinct  from  that 
of  Augustus ;  a  house,  indeed,  which  he  probably 
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inherited,  aa  he  was  bom  on  the  PalaUm.  (Suet. 
Tib.  5.)  In  bis  youth,  when  he  lived  in  a  quiet, 
retired  manner,  he  first  inhabited  the  house  of 
Pompey  in  the  Carinae,  and  afterwards  that  of 
Maecenas  on  the  Esquiline  (/i.  19);  but  when  he 
became  emperor,  it  is  most  probable  that  he  resided 
on  the  Palatine,  till  he  secluded  himself  in  the  island 
of  Capreae.  The  Domus  Tiberiana  must  have  stood 
near  the  NW.  comer  of  the  Palatine,  since  it  is 
described  as  affiwding  an  exit  into  the  Velabrum  ("  per 
Tiberianam  domum  in  Velabmm,"  Tac.  ffitt.  i.  27). 
Suetonius,  speaking  of  the  same  departure  of  Otho, 
says  that  he  hastened  out  at  the  back  of  the  palace 
("  proripuit  se  a  postica  parte  Palatii,"  Otho,  6) ;  from 
which  passages  it  would  appear  that  the  two  palaces 
were  connected  together,  that  of  Augustus  being  the 
more  considcuous  towards  the  forum,  whilst  that  of 
Tiberius  formed  the  back  fixinL  It  was  from  the  hitter 
that  VitelUns  surveyed  the  storming  of  the  Capitol. 
(Suet.  Vit.  IS.)  At  a  later  period  of  the  Empire  we 
find  a  BiBUOTHBCA  mentioned  in  the  paUce  of  Ti- 
berius, which  had  probably  superseded  the  PaUtine 
Library,  as  the  latter  is  no  longer  mentioned.  (A 
Gell.  xiii.  19;  Vopisa  Prob.  2.)  All  these  build- 
ings must,  of  course,  have  been  destroyed  in  the  fire  of 
Nero;  but  we  must  assume  that,  after  they  were  re- 
built, the  Domus  Auguati  et  Tiberii  still  continued 
to  be  distinguished,  as  they  are  mentioned  as  separata 
boildings  in  the  Ifotitia;  and  indeed  Jogephus  ex- 
pressly says  that  the  different  parts  of  the  complex 
of  buildings  forming  the  imperial  palace  were  named 
after  their  respective  founders.    (_AtU.  Jud.  xix.  1. 

§15). 

On  or  near  the  Pahitine  we  mnst  also  place  the 
Teuflum  Auoubti  —  one  of  the  only  two  publio 
works  which  Tiberius  undertook  at  Rome,  the  other 
being  the  scena  of  the  theatre  of  Pompey.  Even 
these  be  did  not  live  to  finish,  but  left  them  to  be 
oomjdeted  and  dedicated  by  Caligula.  (Tac  Atm, 
vi.46;  SuetT't'i.  47,  Cali\.)  The drcumstance 
of  Caligula  using  this  temple  as  a  sort  of  pier  for 
his  bridge  to  the  Capdtoline  makes  it  donbtfol 
whether  it  could  have  stood  oo  the  Pahttine  hill. 
(Suet.  lb.  22.)  Yet  Pliny  (xu.  42)  allndea  to 
it  as  "  in  Palatii  templo; "  and  if  it  was  not  exactly 
on  the  summit  of  tlw  hill,  it  could  not  have  been 
very  fitr  from  it.  Becker  conjectures  that  the 
Bqidoe  of  Caliodla  passed  over  the  Basilica 
Julia;  but  the  only  proof  is,  that  Caligula  waa 
accustomed  to  fling  money  to  the  people  from  the 
roof  of  the  basilica,  which  he  might  have  ascended 
without  a  bridge.  (Suet.  CaL  37,  Jos.  Ant, 
Jvd.  xix.  I.  §  11.)  The  bridge,  perhaps,  did  not 
stand  very  long.  Caligula  seems  to  have  made  ex- 
tensive alterations  in  the  imperial  palace,  though 
we  cannot  trace  the  n  accurately.  ("  Bis  vidimus 
urbem  totam  cingi  domibns  prindptun  Caii  et 
Meronis,"  Plin.  zxxvi.  24.  a.  5.)  We  have  already 
mentioosd  that  he  connected  the  temple  of  Castor 
with  it.  Yet  in  his  time  there  mnst  have  been 
still  some  private  dwellings  on  the  NE.  side  of 
the  Palatine,  as  Pliny  mentions  that  the  lotus- 
trees  belonging  to  the  house  of  Crassns  at  that  spot 
lasted  till  the  fire  of  Kera  (lb.  xvii.  ].)  The 
enormous  buildings  of  the  last-named  emperor 
probably  engrossed  the  whole  of  the  Palatine;  at  all 
events  we  hear  no  more  of  private  houses  there 
after  the  commencement  of  his  reign.  We  have 
already  adverted  to  Nero's  two  palaces.  The  first  of 
these,  or  Dokcb  Tbahsitobla,  with  its  gardens, 
though  not  finished  in  the  same  style  of  splendour 
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at  its  succeasor,  the  donuu  mma,  steins  to  have 
oceapied  u  \ugt  an  extent  of  gnnnd,  and  to  have 
Rached  from  the  Palatine  to  the  gardens  of  Maecenas 
and  the  agger  of  Serrins  on  the  Esqoiline.     (Saet. 
;V«ro,  31 ;  Tao.  Arm.  xt.  39.)     The  Aukka  Domus 
was  a  specimen  of  insane  extravagance.     Its  atrium 
or  restibule  was  placed  on  the  Velia,  on  the  spot 
where    the    temiAe   of   Venus   and    Borne    after- 
wards stood,  and  in  it  roee  the  oolceeal  Statub 
or  Nbbo,  120  feet  high,  the  base  of  which  is 
still  visible  at  the  NW.  side  of  the  Colosseum.   We 
majr  gun  an  idea  of  the  vastness  of  this  residence 
by  comparing  the  proae  description  of  Saetonins  with 
the  poetical  one  of  Martial,  when  we  shall  see  that 
the  latter  has  not  abused  the  privilege  of  bis  calling. 
(Suet.  JVero,  31 ;  Mart  tfe  Spect.  2).     It  was  never 
perfiectly  finished,  and  Vespasian,  aa  we  have  said, 
mtored  the  ground  to  the  public    We  know  but 
little  of  the  arrangement  of  the  bnildings  on  the 
Palatine  itself  nnder  Nero,  except  that  the  difierent 
puts  appear  to  have  retained  their  former  names. 
DomiUan  added  much  to  the  pakoe,  now  again 
confined  to  this  hill,  and  fitted  it  op  in  a  style  of 
extraordinary   magnificence;   but,  thongh  we  fre- 
quently hear  of  single  parts,  such  as  baths,  iHitfttu, 
a  portioo  called  Sicitia,  a  dining-room  dignified  with 
the  appellation  of  Coenatio  Jovu,  &c,  yet  we  an 
nowhere  presented  with  a  clear  idea  of  it  as  a 
whole  (cf.  Plat  P<g>L  15;  Plin.  xxxv.  S.  s.  38; 
CapiL  Ptrt.  11 ;  Mart.  viii.  86;  Stat  Silv.  ui.  4.  47, 
iv.  2. 18,  &c.)  The  anxiety  and  terror  of  the  tyrant 
are  strikingly  depicted   in   tlie  anecdote  told   by 
Suetonius  (_I)om.  1 4),  that  he  caused  the  walls  of  the 
portico  in  which  he  was  accustomed  to  walk  to  be 
covered  with  the  stone,  or  crystallised  gypsum,  called 
phmgilet,  in  order  that  he  might  be  able  to  see 
what  was  gang  on  behind  his  back.  It  is  nncertain 
where  the  Adohaiu,  or  gardens  of  Adonis,  lay,  in 
which  Domitian  received  Apollonius  of  Tyana,  and 
which  are  marked  on  a  fr^i^ent  of  the  Capitoline 
plan  (Bellori,  tab.  zL)     Of  the  history  of  the  palace 
little  man  is  known.    Several  accounts  mention  the 
damns  aurea  as  having  been  burnt  down  in  the  ragn 
of  Tnq'an  (Oris.  viL  12;   Hieron.  an.  105,  p.  447, 
Kooc.),  and  the  palace  which  sooceeded  it  appeara 
bi  have  been  also  destroyed  by  fire  in  the  reign 
of  Coounodus  (Dkm  Cass.  Ixxii.  34;  Herodian.  L 
14.) 

At  the  eoothem  extremity  of  the  Palatine,  Septi- 
mius  Severas  built  the  Skftizoxium,  considerable 
remains  of  which  existed  till  near  the  end  of  the 
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16lh  centniy,  when  Pope  Sixlos  V.  caused  the  pillars 
to  be  carried  off  to  the  Vatican.  Reprpscntations  of 
tlie  ruins  will  be  found  in  Da  Pjrac  (tav.  13)  and 
Gamucci  {Antichilii  di  Roma,  p.  83,  ^xcabm  Som. 
Uagn^fiemtiae,  t  45).  The  name  of  the  building, 
which,  however,  is  very  vaiioasly  written  in  t^ 
MSS.  of  different  aothors,  is  by  some  supposed  to 
have  been  derived  from  its  form,  by  others  from  the 
circomstance  of  seven  toads  meeting  at  this  spot. 
It  seems  not  improbable  that  a  similar  place  existed 
before  the  time  of  Sererus,  since  Suetonias  mentions 
that  Titos  was  bora  near  the  Septizonium  (c  3); 
though  topographers,  but  without  any  adequate 
grounds,  have  assigned  this  to  the  3rd  Region.  It 
has  been  inferred  bom  the  name  that  the  building 
had  seven  rows  of  columns,  one  above  another,  hot 
this  notion  seems  to  be  without  foundation,  as  the 
ruins  never  exhibited  traces  of  more  than  three  rows. 
The  tomb  of  Severus  must  not  be  confounded  with  it, 
which,  as  we  leam  from  Spartianus,  was  on  the  Via 
Appia,  and  built  so  as  to  resemble  the  Septizonium. 
The  same  author  informs  as  (Sn>.  24)  that  the  design 
of  Severos  was  to  make  the  Septizonium  an  atrium  of 
the  pahice,  so  that  it  should  be  the  first  object  to 
strike  the  eyes'  of  those  coming  from  Airica,  hit 
native  country.  But  the  true  nature  and  destinatiai 
of  the  building  remain  enigmatical. 

We  know  of  no  other  alterations  in  the  palace 
except  some  slight  ones  under  the  emperors  Elaga- 
balus  and  Alexander  Severos.  The  furmer  conse- 
crated there  the  Temple  of  HEiJ0OABi.t7s  (Lainpr. 
HeUog.  3 ;  Herodian,  v.  5),  and  opened  a  public  bath, 
also  destined  apparently  as  a  place  of  licentioosnesi 
(Lampr.  lb.  8).  Of  the  buildmgs  of  Alexander 
Severus  we  hear  only  of  a  diaeta,  erectad  in  honour 
of  his  mother  Julia  Mammaea,  and  oommooly  called 
"  ad  Mammam  "  (Id.  Al.  Sev.  26).  These  diaetse 
were  small  isolated  buildings,  conunonly  in  parks, 
and  somewhat  resembled  a  modem  Roman  catmt 
or  pavilion  (Plin.  £p.  ii.  17,  v.  6).  It  is  abo 
related  of  boUi  these  emperors  that  they  cansed  the 
streets  of  the  FaUtine  to  be  paved  with  porphyry 
and  verde  aiUiao  (Umpr.  Bd.  24,  Al  See.  25). 
The  Palatium  was  probably  inhabited  by  Maxeothit 
during  his  short  reign,  after  which  we  hear  no 
mote  of  it  That  emperor  is  said  to  have  founded 
baths  there.  {CataL  /ay.  Viem.  t  ii.  p^  248, 
Rone.) 

The  VicroBiA  GsBHAinciAKA,  the  only  object 
recorded  in  the  Notitia  between  the  Septizooiom  and 
the  Lnpercal,  and  which  must  therefon  have  stood  on 
the  side  next  the  circus,  was  probably  one  of  those 
niunerous  monuments  erected  either  in  hoooor  of 
Germanicus,  of  which  Tacitus  speaks  {Ami.  il  83), 
or  else  to  Caracalla,  who  likewise  bore  the  naoM  of 
Gennanicas  (Preller,  Regiomea,  p.  187).     . 

We  have  already  treated  generally  of  the  Velia  and 
Sacra  Via,  and  of  some  of  the  principal  objects  con- 
nected with  them,  as  well  as  of  the  Nova  Via  under  the 
Palatine.  The  Kova  Via  was  not  a  vety  important 
road,  and  we  have  little  more  to  add  rsepecting  it 
It  seems  to  have  begim  at  the  Porta  Mugionis,  where, 
like  the  Sacra  Via,  at  the  same  spot,  it  was  called 
Srnnma  Kova  Via  (Solin.  L  1).  From  this  placs  it 
ran  almost  parallel  with  the  Sacra  Via,  and  between 
it  and  the  hill,  as  far  as  its  northern  point,  where  it 
tamed  to  the  S.,  and  still  continued  to  run  along  the 
base  of  the  Palatine  as  far  at  least  as  the  Poita 
Roraanola  (near  S.  Giorgio  in  Velabro).  Some, 
indeed,  carry  it  on  as  fir  as  the  Circus  Uazimos 
(Canina,  Indie  Top.  pw  331);  a  view  which  does  not 
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■eem  to  be  sapportcd  hj  anjr  authoritj.  The  lower 
part  of  it,  both  on  the  side  of  the  foram  and  of  the 
Velabrnm,  wu  called  Infims  Nova  Via.  (Varro,  t. 
§  43,  HSU.)  Orid  describes  it  as  touching  the  foram 
(**  Qiia  Nova  Romano  nimo  Via  joncta  foro  est," 
faet.  vi.  389) ;  whence  we  must  conclode  that  not 
onlj  the  open  space  itself,  but  also  the  gioond 
around  it  on  which  the  temples  and  basilicae  stood, 
was  included  nnder  the  appellation  of  forum.  A 
road  appears,  however,  to  hare  led  &om  the  Nora 
Via  to  the  forum  between  the  tem]des  of  Vesta  and 
Castor,  as  is  shown  by  remains  of  paTement  disco- 
vered there;  and  this  may  have  been  the  junction 
alluded  to  by  Orid,  which  from  his  words  would 
seem  to  hare  been  comparatively  recent.  The  Lucus 
Vestab  must  have  lain  behind  the  Nova  Via,  towards 
the  Palatine,  and  indeed  on  the  very  slope  of  the 
hill,  as  appears  from  the  following  passages:  "  Ex- 
audita  vox  est  a  Inoo  Vestae,  qui  a  Palatii  radice  in 
Novam  Viam  devezns  est "  (Cic  Da.  i.  45) ;  "  BrL 
Caedicios  de  plebe  nuntiavit  tribnnis,  se  in  Nova  Via, 
abi  nunc  sacellnm  est  supra  aedem  Vestae  vocem 
ooetis  silentio  andisse  dariorem  humana  "  (Liv.  v. 
32).  The  sacellnm  here  alluded  to  was  that  of 
Aitts  Loquens.  (Cic.  1  c.  and  ii.  32.)  It  is  described 
by  Varro  (op.  GeU.  xvi.  17)  as  "in  infima  Nova 
Via  ";  whence  we  must  conclude  that  it  was  in  the 
part  near  the  forum  that  Caedicins  heard  the  voice. 
Thongh  called  A'oro,  the  load  must  have  been,  of 
high  antiquity,  since  Livy  mentions  that  Tatqainins 
lived  in  it  (i.  47);  and  perhaps  it  received  its 
name  iiom  its  newness  in  comparison  with  the 
Sacra  Via. 

Before  we  proceed  to  describe  the  monuments  on 
the  Veua,  we  must  obeerve  that  some  writers, 
and  especially  the  Italian  school  of  topographer* 
(Canina,  Foro  Rom.  p.  60,  seq..  Indie.  Top.  p.  462), 
do  not  allow  that  the  Velia  consisted  of  that  height 
which  lies  between  the  Pahitlne,  the  Esquiline,  and 
tlie  eastern  side  of  the  forum,  but  confine  the  ap- 
pellatioa  to  the  northern  angle  of  the  Palatine, 
which,  it  is  oootended,  like  tixe  Germalus,  was  in 
ancient  times  considered  as  distinct  from  the  re- 
mainder of  the  hilL  Indeed  it  appears  that  Niebnhr 
first  applied  the  name  of  Velia  to  the  ridge  in 
qnesticQ  (^Hi*L  L  p.  390,  Eng.  trans.),  in  which 
view  he  was  of  course  followed  by  Bunsen  (^Setchr. 
iK.  p.  81).  One  of  the  chief  arguments  adduced 
against  it  is  tiie  account  given  of  the  house  of 
Valerias  Pnblicola.  Valerius  is  said  to  have  begtm 
building  a  boose  on  the  same  spot  where  Tullus 
Hoatilius  had  previoaaly  dwelt  (Cic  Ap.  ii.  31); 
and  the  leeidenee  of  Tullus  Hostiiins  again  is  re- 
corded to  have  been  on  the  Velia,  on  the  spot 
4ffiar%oard»  oocnpied  by  the  Aedis  Deum  Peoatium 
(VaiTO,  tf>.  Nan.  xii.  51,  p.  363,  Gerl.;  "  Tnllns 
Uoetilins  in  Velia,  nbi  postea  Deum  Penatium  aedes 
iaeU  est,"  Solin.  L  22).  Now  Bunsen  (lb.  p.  85), 
and  after  him  Becker  (tfe  Morii,  p.  43,  Handb.  p. 
249),  hold  that  the  Aedes  Deum  Penatium  here 
alluded  to  was  that  mentioned  by  Dionysius  Ualicar- 
nassensis  (i.  68)  as  standing  in  the  slwrt  cut  which 
lad  from  the  fonun  to  the  Carinae,  in  the  district 
called  TrtAoiais.  The  MSS.  vary  in  the  spelling 
of  this  name ;  but  we  think  with  Becker  that  the 
Velia,  01  rather  "  Sub  Velia,"  is  meant,  as  Cnjacius 
has  transUted  the  word:  and  Casaobon  (ad  Moo. 
Anyr.)  reads  OUAuu.  But,  whatever  opinion 
may  be  entertained  on  that  point,  the  other  part  of 
the  description  of  Dionysius,  namely,  that  the  temple 
stood  in  the  short  cut  between  the  &ram  and  the 
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Carinae,  sufiSciently  indicates  the  locality ;  and  wo 
are  of  opinion,  with  Becker,  that  Bunsen  arrived  at 
a  very  probable  conclusion  in  identifying  this  temple 
with  the  present  circular  veetibule  of  the  church  of 
SS.  Coma  e  Damiemo.  Yet,  if  we  assume  with 
those  writers  that  this  was  the  only  temple  of  the 
Penates  on  the  Velia,  and  consequently  die  spot  on 
which  the  house  of  PublicoU  stood,  then  we  must 
confess  that  we  see  considerable  force  in  the  objection 
of  Canina,  that  such  a  situation  does  not  correspond 
with  the  descriptions  given  by  Cicero,  Livy,  and 
other  writers.  All  thoee  descriptions  convey  the 
idea  that  Pablicola's  house  stood  on  a  scHnewhat 
oonsideiable,  thongh  not  very  great,  elevation.  Thns 
Dionysius  characterises  the  spot  as  h6^p  iwfHcti- 
luvov  T^r  iej/opat  f/^ifiJbv  hrieucHs  luil  Ttpho/uu' 
iicXtiintvot  (y.  isy.  And  Cicero  says  of  the  house: 
"  Quod  in  excelsiore  looo  cce{n3set  aedificare  "  (^2^. 
iL  31).  A  still  more  decisive  passage  is  that  of 
Livy;  "  Aedificabat  in  numna  Ydia "  (ii.  7).  For 
how  can  that  spot  be  called  the  top  of  the  Velia, 
which  was  evidently  at  tkt  bottom,  and,  aooording 
to  Becker's  own  showing,  in  a  district  called  tab 
Velia?  His  attempts  to  evade  these  difficulties  are 
feeble  and  unsatisfactory  (de  Murii,  p.  45).  Tet 
they  are  not  incapable  of  solution,  without  abandon- 
ing Niebuhr's  theory  respecting  tiie  Velia,  which  we 
hold  to  be  the  true  one.  There  were  in  fact  two 
temples  of  the  Penates  on  the  Velia,  namely,  that 
identified  by  Bunsen  with  SS.  Coma  e  Damiano, 
and  another  "  in  Summa  Velia,"  as  Livy  says ;  which 
latter  occnpied  the  site  of  the  residence  of  Tullus 
Hostilius,  and  of  the  subsequent  one  of  Valerias 
Publicola.  Thns  Solinas:  "  Tullus  Hostilias  in 
Velia  (habitavit),  nbi  pottta  Deum  P^adnm  aedes 
fiusta  est "  (L  22).  We  cxaaiA  determine  the  length 
of  this  postea;  but  it  was  most  probably  after  the 
time  of  Publicola,  and  periiaps  a  great  deal  later. 
But  the  other  temple  was  certainly  older,  as  it  is 
mentioned  in  the  sacred  books  of  Uie  Argives  (op. 
Vairo,  LJU. T.  §  S4 :  "In  Velia apud  aedem  Deum 
Penatium");  aiid  thus  it  is  phun  that  there  mnst 
have  been  two  temples.  The  one  in  the  Siunma 
Velia  is  the  Saoellmn  Lamm  mentioned  by  Tacitus, 
in  describing  the  pomoerium  o£  Bomnlos  (Atm.  xii, 
24):  and  this  is  another  proof  that  then  were  two 
temples;  for  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  that  the 
pomoeriom  could  have  extended  so  far  to  the  N.  as 
the  church  of  £S.  Cotma  «  Damiano.  The  sitn*- 
tion  of  this  eacellnm  woold  answer  all  the  require- 
ments of  the  passages  before  cited.  For  there  is 
still  a  very  considerable  rise  from  the  fbrnm  to  the 
arch  of  Titos,  near  to  which  the  ancellum  most 
have  stood,  which  rise  was  of  course  much  mora 
marked  when  the  forum  was  in  ite  original  state, 
or  some  20  feet  below  ite  present  level.  Indeed  the 
northern  angle  of  the  Palatine,  which  Canina  supposes 
to  have  been  the  Velia,  does  not  present  any  great 
difierence  of  height:  and  thus  the  abjections  which 
he  justly  urges  agsinst  the  aedes  near  the  temple  of 
Faustina  do  not  apply  to  one  on  the  site  that  we 
hare  indicated.  Besides  it  appean  to  na  an  insu- 
perable objection  to  Canina's  view  that  he  admite 
the  spot  near  the  temple  of  Faustina  to  have  been 
called  Sub  Velia,  thongh  it  is  separated  by  a  con- 
siderable space  and  by  the  intervoiing  height,  from 
the  N.  angle  of  the  PaUtine.  The  account  of  As- 
coiiius  (ad  Cic.  Pit.  22)  of  a  boose  of  P.  Valerius 
"  sub  Velia,  ubi  nunc  aedis  Victcriae  est,"  is  too 
confused  and  imperfect  to  draw  any  satisfactory 
conclusion  from  it.     By  all  other  authorities  the 
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Aedis  Victorias  is  gaid  to  be  not  at  tie  font  of  the 
FeKo,  bnt  on  the  tmnaut  of  the  Poiitme. 

Bat  tliere  is  another  argnment  bronght  fbrwardi 
bj  Canina  against  the  height  in  qnestion  being  the 
Velia.  He  obserres  that  the  area  on  which  the 
temple  of  Venns  and  Rome  stands  is  divided  from  the 
Palatine  bj  the  Sacra  Via,  and  henoe  could  not  hare 
belonged  to  the  Velia ;  since  the  Sacra  Via,  and 
all  the  places  on  the  opposite  (northern)  side  of  it, 
were  comprehended  in  the  1st  Regie  of  Serrios,  or 
the  Sabumna,  whilst  the  Palatine,  indnding  the 
Velia,  were  contained  in  the  4th  Begio  (/ndiaB. 
Topogr.  p.  462,  cf.  Foro  Rom.  p.  61).  Now  if 
this  were  so,  it  wonld  certainlj  be  a  htal  objeotian 
to  Niebnhr's  view ;  bnt  we  do  not  think  that  any 
such  thing  can  be  inferred  from  Varro's  words,  bi 
describing  the  let  Begion,  in  which  a  place  called 
Ceroliensis  was  included,  he  says,  "  Cerollensia  a 
Carinaram  jnnctn  dictns  Carinas,  postea  Cerolia, 
quod  tunc  oritur  caput  Saerae  Viae  ab  Streniae  sa- 
cello,"  &c  (A.  L.  T.  §  47.)  The  passage  is  ob- 
scDie,  bnt  we  do  not  see  how  it  can  be  inferred  from 
it  that  the  Sacra  Via  formed  the  bonndai;  between 
the.  1st  and  4th  Servian  Regions.'  Varro  seems 
rather  to  be  explaining  the  origin  of  the  name  Cero- 
lia, which  he  connects  with  the  Sacra  Via,  bnt  in 
a  manner  which  we  cannot  understand.  The  Sacra 
Via  traversed  the  highest  part  of  the  ridge,  and  thus 
QO  Canina's  own  showing  must  have  included  some 
part  of  it  in  the  4th  Begion,  making  a  division 
where  no  natural  one  is  apparent,  which  is  not  at  all 
probable.  Besides,  if  this  height  was  not  called  Velia, 
what  other  name  can  be  found  for  it  f  And  it  is 
not  at  all  likely  that  an  eminence  of  this  sort,  which 
is  suiBdentlj  marked,  and  lies  in  the  very  heart  of 
the  city,  should  have  been  without  a  name. 

Assuming  the  Velia,  therefore,  to  have  been  that 
rising  ground  which  lies  between  the  valley  of  the 
forum  on  the  one  hand,  and  that  of  the  Coloesenm  <m 
the  other,  we  sliall  proceed  to  describe  its  monuments. 
The  Abdes  Psnatiuh,  before  referred  toss  standing 
on  the  declivity  of  the  ridge,  or  Sub  Velia,  and  de- 
scribed by  Dimysius  (i.  68),  seems  to  have  been 
one  of  the  most  venerable  antiquity.  In  it  were 
preserved  the  images  of  the  household  gods  said  to 
have  been  bronght  from  Troy,  having  upon  them  the 
inscription  AENA2,  which  has  given  rise  to  so  much 
contraversy  ;  namely,  whether  it  is  a  scribe's  error 
for  nENAS,  that  is  IIENAZI  =>  Penatibus,  or  whe- 
ther it  should  have  been  AU  MATNIS  (Diis  Mag- 
nis),  &C.  &c.  (See  Ambrosch,  SUid.  «.  Andeut.  p. 
231,  seq.;  Clausen,  Aeneas  «.  diePmaten,  ii.  p.  624, 
n.  1II6;  Hertsberg,  ds  Diii  Rom.  Palriu,  lib.  iL 
c.  18.)  We  shall  here  follow  our  usual  role,  and 
give  Dionysius  credit  for  nnderstanding  what  be  was 
writing  about,  as  there  doc*  not  appear  to  be  any 
grave  objection  to  doing  so  ;  and  as  he  immediately 
adds,  after  citing  the  above  epigraph,  that  it  referred 
to  the  Penates  (AENA2  trrypa^*  Ixoucu,  Siikov. 
cay  To6t  Uviras),  we  shall  assnme  that  this  was 
really  the  temple  of  the  Trojan  household  gods.  The 
Italian  writers  regard  it  as  the  temple  of  Bemus. 

We  do  not  find  any  large  buildings  mentioned 
upon  the  Velia  till  the  time  of  Nero,  who,  as  we  have 
seen,  occnpied  it  with  the  vestibule  of  his  palace. 
A  considerable  part  of  it  had  perhaps  been  a  market 
previously.  Close  to  its  NW.  foot,  immediately  be- 
hind the  Aedes  Penatinm  just  indicated,  Vespasian, 
after  his  triumph  over  Jerusalem,  built  his  celebrated 
Tkmplb  of  Peace,  to  which  we  have  already  had 
occaeivn  to  allude,  when  describing  the  imperial  fura. 
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(Joseph.  B.  J.  viL  S.  §  7 ;  Suet  Ve$p.  9 ;  Dion  Cssa. 
Uvi  15.)  It  stood  man  enclosed  space,  much  like  the 
temple  of  Venns  Genitrix  in  Caesar's  fuiuui,  or  that 
of  Hars  Ultor  in  the  forum  of  Augustus ;  and  hence 
thongh  not  designed  like  them  as  a  phu»  f6r  legal  bna- 
nesB,  it  was  nevolheless  somstimee  called  Fcmm  Pacis 
The  temple  was  built  with  the  greatest  s]dendonr, 
and  adonied  with  ptecions  woiics  of  art  from  Nen's 
palacs,  as  well  as  with  the  costly  spoils  brought 
nam  the  temple  of  Jemsalem,  which  made  it  one  of  the 
richest  and  most  magnificent  sanctuaries  that  the 
world  ever  beheld.  ( Joeeph.  I.e.;  Plin. xxziv.  8. s. 84, 
xzzvi.  24;  Herodian,  I  14.)  Hence  its  lOtnutioa 
and  notoriety  gave  a  new  name  to  the  4th  Begion, 
in  which  it  stood,  which  was  previously  called  "  Sa- 
cra Via,"  bat  now  obtained  the  name  of  "  Templum 
Pacis."  The  exact  sits  of  this  temple  was  long  a 
subject  of  dispute,  the  older  topogiapbera  maintain- 
ing tbat  the  remains  of  the  three  vast  arches  s 
little  to  the  E.  of  the  spot  just  described,  and  now 
universally  allowed  to  belong  to  the  basilica  of  Coo- 
stantine,  were  remnants  cf  it,  Piranrai  raised  some 
doubts  on  the  point,  bnt  Nibby  wss  the  first  who 
assigned  to  these  two  monuments  their  true  pontioa 
{Foro  Rom.  p.  189,  seq.) ;  and  his  views  have  been 
farther  develc^ied  and  confirmed  by  Cauina.  (/»- 
dicae.  Topogr.  p.  131,  seq.)  As  Becker  has  also 
adopted  the  same  conolnsion,  it  will  not  be  neceasaiy 
to  state  the  grounds  which  led  to  it,  as  they  wonld 
occupy  considerable  space  ;  and  we  shall  therefore 
refer  those  readers  who  desire  more  information  on 
the  subject  to  the  works  just  mentioned.  Annexed 
to  the  temple  was  a  libraiy,  in  which  the  learned 
were  accustomed  to  meet  for  the  purposes  of  study 
and  literary  intercourse.  (A.  GelL  T.  81,  xvL  6.) 
The  temple  was  burnt  down  a  little  before  the  death 
of  Commodns.  (Dion  Cass.  lii.  24 :  Herodian,  L  14; 
Oalen,  de  Comp.  Utd.  i.  1.)  It  does  not  appear  te 
have  bsen  restored,  but  the  rains  still  remauied  un- 
disturbed, and  the  spot  is  several  times  mentioned  in 
later  writers  under  the  name  cf  Foram  PScis,or 
Forum  Vespasiani  (Amm.  Marc  xvi.  10 ;  Procop. 
B.  G.  iv.  21  ;  Symm.  Ep.  z.  78;  CataL  Inf. 
VioM.  p.  243.) 

The  three  arches  just  alluded  to  as  standing  near  the 
temple  of  Peace,  and  i4>parently  at  the  commencement 
of  a  road  bnmching  off  from  the  Sacra  Via,  belonged, 
as  is  almost  universally  adndtted,  to  the  B^nuci 
CongrAnmn,  erected  by  Maxeotina,  and  dedicattd 
after  his  death  in  the  name  of  Comstantine.     Their 
architecture  has  all  the  characteristics  of  a  basilica, 
and  could  not  possibly  have  been  adapted  to  a  tem- 
ple.   (Canlna,  Indkax.  p.  124.)    llie  first  notice 
which  we  find  of  this  building  is  in  Aurelins  Victor 
(Coexir,  40,  26),  who  mentions  it  as  having  been 
erected  by  Maxentius;  and  this  account  iscoDfiimed 
by  an  accident  which  happened  in  1828,  when  on 
the  falling  in  of  a  part  of  an  arch  a  coin  bearing 
the  name  of  Maxentius  was  discovered  in  the  ros- 
soniy.   (Besehr.  iii.  298.)     In  the  Cot  /«ip.  Viam. 
p.  243,  it  is  mentioned  as  occupyiag  the  site  cf  the 
homa  piperataria,  or  spice  warehouses  of  Domi- 
tian  ("  horrea  piperataria  nbi  modo  est  Basilica  Coo- 
stanlinianaet  Foram  Vespasiani").  These  spice  ware- 
houses must  have  been  the  same  that  are  lehUed  by 
Dion  Cassias  (Ixxii.  24)  to  have  first  caught  the 
flames  when  the  temple  of  Peace  was  burnt,  A.  D.  192, 
and  are  described  as  t4s  kioHiKus  riy  «  'kpdSif 
Ka\  rur  Alytnrritey  tpopriup  ;  whence,  as  the  fire 
spread  towards  the  Palatine,  it  may  be  presumod  thai 
tiiey  »tood  on  the  site  of  the  basilica. 
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Betmen  the  Unlica  of  ComUntiiM  and  the  Co- 
kiaaeDin,  and  conaeqnenthf  on  th«  eastern  nde  of  the 
VeluQi  height,  Hadnan  bnilt  the  splendid  Tbmfle  of 
BoXA  ASD  Vehus,  commonlj  called  at  a  later  period 
Templmn  Urbie,  oonsiderabla  remains  of  wlii<^  still 
exist  behind  the  convent  of  S.  Franoeioa  Romano. 
In  the  middle  ages  it  was  called  Templnin  Con- 
cordiae  et  Pietatis  (Jiininlia  Rom.  in  Effemerid. 
Letter,  i.  p.  385);  the  older  topographers  gave 
it  Tarioos  names,  and  Nardini  was  the  first  to  de- 
signate it  correct];.  The  remains  exhibit  the  jdan 
of  •  donble  temple,  at  one  having  two  cellae,  the 
semidrcnlar  tribunes  of  which  are  joined  together 
back  to  back,  so  that  one  oella  faced  the  Capitol 
and  the  other  the  Colosseum ;  whence  the  descrip- 
tion of  Fmdentius  (^Contra  Sjjmm.  L  314): — 

**  Atqne  Uitiis  Venerisque  pari  ae  cnlmlne  tollnnt 
Templa,  simnl  gemiuis  adolentur  turn  deabus." 

The  oella  lacing  the  Coloeseum  is  still  risible,  but 
the  other  is  enclosed  in  the  cloisters  of  8.  Francuoa. 
In  them  were  ooloesal  statues  of  the  goddesses  in  a 
sitting  posture.  Hadrian  is  related  to  have  planned 
this  temple  himself,  and  to  have  been  so  offended 
with  the  free-spoken  criticisms  of  the  great  archi- 
t«ct  Apollodorus  upon  it  that  he  caused  him  to  be 
pot  to  death.  (Dion  Cass.  Ixix.  4.)  Apollodoms  is 
related  to  hare  particularly  criticised  the  extrava- 
.gant  size  of  the  two  guddessea,  who  he  said  were  too 
large  to  quit  then-  seats  and  walk  out  of  the  temple, 
had  they  been  so  minded.  The  temple  was  of  the 
style  technically  called  jMeudo-<{ip(erot  d»autyU>t, 
that  is,  having  only  one  row  of  ten  columns,  but  at 
the  same  distance  from  the  cella  as  if  there  had  been 
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two  vnn.  With  its  porticoes  it  occupied  the  whole 
space  between  the  Sacra  Via  and  the  street  which 
ran  past  the  front  of  the  Basilica  Constantini.  For 
a  more  detailed  description  of  it  see  \ibby,  Foro 
Romano,  p.  S09,  seq.,  and  Canina,  Ed^fi^  di  Roma, 
classe  ii.  A  ground  plan,  and  elevations  and  sec- 
tions of  it  as  restored,  will  be  found  in  Burgees,  A»- 
tiquitiei  ami  Topogrcfhy  of  Rome,  I  pp.  268,280. 
Serrins  (ad  Am.  ii.  227)  speaks  of  snakes  on  the 
statue  of  Koma  similar  to  those  en  that  of  Hinervs. 
From  some  coma  of  Anfaminns  Fins  the  temple  appean 
to  have  been  restored  by  that  emperor.  Silver  statnes 
were  erected  in  it  to  U.  Anielius  and  Faustina,  as 
well  as  an  altar  on  which  it  was  customary  for  brides 
to  offer  sacrifice  after  their  marriage.  (Dion  Cass. 
Ixzi.  31.)  It  was  partly  burnt  down  in  the  leign 
of  Maxentioa,  but  restored  by  that  emperor. 

The  Aboh  or  Titus,  to  which  fron  ita  conspi- 
cnous  positirai  we  have  so  fireqnently  had  occasicm  to 
allude,  stood  dose  to  the  SW.  angle  of  this  temple, 
spanning  the  Sacra  Via  at  the  very  simimit  of  the 
Velian  ridge.  Its  beautiful  leliefi,  which  are  na- 
fortanatdy  in  a  bad  state  of  preservation,  represent 
the  Jewish  trinmpbs  of  Tltns.  The  aich  coaM  not 
have  been  completed  and  dedicated  till  after  tha 
death  of  that  emperor,  since  he  is  called  Divns  in 
the  inscription  an  the  side  of  the  Coloeseum,  whilst 
a  relief  in  the  middle  of  the  vault  repreeents  hi* 
apotheosis.  It  has  undergone  a  good  deal  of  resto- 
ration of  a  vety  indifferent  kmd,  especially  on  the 
side  which  faces  the  forum.  Daring  the  middle 
ages  it  waa  called  Septem  Luoemae  and  Arcus 
Septem  Lncemamm,  as  w*  see  frem  the  Anony- 
mua. 


ARCH  UF  TITDS  RESTORED. 


We  shall  here  menfioD  two  other  monuments 
which,  though  strictly  speaking  they  do  not  belong 
to  the  Palatine,  yet  stand  in  such  close  proximity 
to  it  that  they  may  be  conveniently  treated  of  in 
this  place.  These  are  the  Aboh  of  CoNSTAirrnnE 
and  the  Heta  Sudans.  The  former,  which  stands  at 
the  NE.  corner  of  the  Palatine,  and  spans  the  road 
now  called  Via  di  S.  Gregorio,  between  that  hill 
and  the  Caelian,  was  erected,  as  the  inscription 
testifies,  in  hooonr  of  Constantino's  victory  over 
Maxentius.  It  is  adorned  with  superb  reliefs  re- 
lating to  the  history  of  Trajan,  taken  apparently 
from  some  arch  or  other  monument  of  that  em- 
pern's.     They  contrast  strangely  with  the  tasteless 


and  ill-executed  seulptnres  belonging  to  the  time  ot 
Constantiiie  himself,  which  are  inserted  at  the  lower 
part  of  the  arch.  This  monument  is  in  a  much 
better  state  of  preservation  than  the  arch  of  Titus, 
a  circumstance  which  may  perhaps  be  ascribed  to 
the  respect  entertained  for  the  memory  of  the  first 
Christian  emperor.  For  detailed  descriptions  and 
drawings  of  this  arch  see  Miebnhr  (Bexh;  iii.  p. 
314,  seq.),  Canina  (Edifixj  Antiehi,  classe  xii.), 
Overbeke  (iieffef  de  t  An.  Rome,  ii.  t.  8,  9),  Pita- 
oesi  (Ant.  Rom.  i.). 

The  Meta  Scdans,  so  called  from  its  resemblance 
to  the  metae  of  the  circus,  was  a  fountain  erected 
by  Domitian,  remains  of  which  are  still  to  be  seen 
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between  Ifae  arch  of  Conatantine  and  the  ColassFnm. 
(Uieron.  p.  443,  Bone.;  Caseiod.  Ckrtm.  ii.  p.  198.) 
It  etands  in  the  middle  of  •  Urf^  circnlar  buio, 
which  was  discoTered  in  the  laet  ezcarations  at  that 
apot,  as  well  aa  tncea  of  the  condait  which  cod- 
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Teyed  the  water.    A  meta  stidans  is  mentioned  in 
Seneca  (Ep.  56),  whence  we  might  infer  that  the 
one  now  existing  snpeneded  an  earlier  one  (r. 
Betckr.  iil.  312,  seq.;  Canina,  Indian,  pi  119). 


ABCH  OP  CO.VSTANTINB. 


VII.    The  Avbntike. 

We  have  already  adverted  to  tiie  anomalous  cha- 
racter of  this  hill,  and  how  it  was  regarded  with 
snspidon  in  the  early  times  of  Rome,  as  ill-omened. 
Yet  there  were  several  famoos  spots  npon  it,  having 
traditions  connected  with  them  as  old  or  older  than 
those  relating  to  the  Palatine,  as  well  as  several  re- 
nowned and  antique  temples.  One  of  the  oldest  of 
these  legendary  monaments  was  the  Altak  or 
ErAKDKB,  which  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  near  the 
Porta  Trigemina.  (Dionys.  i.  32.)  Not  far  from  it, 
near  the  Salinae,  was  the  Cave  op  Cacvs,  a  name 
which  a  part  of  thi-  bill  near  the  river  still  retains. 
(Solinns,  i.  8;  cf.  Virg.  Am.  viiL  190,  seq.;  Ovid, 
FomL  i.  551,  seq.)  Here  also  was  the  altar  said  to 
have  been  dedicated  by  Hercules,  after  he  had  found 
the  cattle,  to  Jupttbii  Ikvertob.  (Dionys.  L  39.) 
A  spot  on  the  snmmit  of  the  hill,  called  Rbmoria, 
or  Remoria,  preserved  the  memory  of  the  auspices 
taken  by  Bemns.  (Paul.  Diac.  p.  276 ;  Dionys.  L 
85,  seq.)  Niebohr,  however,  assumes  another  hill 
beyond  the  basilica  of  5t.  Paolo,  and  consequently 
fiir  outside  the  walls  of  Anrelian,  to  have  been  the 
pUoe  called  Bemoria,  desUned  by  Bemns  for  the 
bnilding  of  his  city.  (HuL  L  p.  223,  seq.  and  note 
618.)  Other  spots  connected  with  very  ancient 
traditions,  though  subsequent  to  the  foundation  of 
the  city,  were  the  Armilustrium  and  the  Lauretum. 
The  AmuLUSTRUM,  or  Armilustrium,  at  first  indi- 
cated only  a  festival,  in  which  the  soldiers,  armed 
with  ancSia,  performed  certain  military  sports  and 
sacrifices;  bnt  the  name  was  subsequently  applied 
to  the  phice  where  it  was  celebrated.  (Varr.  L.L. 
V.  8  153,  vi.  §  22,  MHll.;  Liv.  xxvii.  37;  Plut  Rom. 
23.)  Plutarch  (2.  c.)  says  that  king  Tatius  was 
buried  here;  bnt  the  Laubetitic,  so  named  firom 
its  grove  of  laurels,  is  also  designated  as  his  place 
of  sepulture.  (Varr.  L.L.  v.  §  152;  Plin.  xv. 
§  40;  Dionys.  HL  43;  Festns,  p.  360.)  There  was 
a  distinction  between  the  Lauretum  Majna  and  Mi- 
nus (^Coi.  Capran,  Id.  Avg.')\  and  the  Basis  Capi- 
tolma  mentions  a  Vicus  Loreti  Majoris  and  another 
Ixireti  Kfinoris.  The  same  document  also  records  a 
Vicus  Armilnstri.  Nnma  dedicated  an  altar  to 
J  uriTKR  Eucius  on  the  Aventme.  (Varr.  L.  L.  vl 


§  54;  Liv.  i.  20;  cf.  Ov.  F.  Ui.  295,  seq.);  and  the 
Calendars  indicate  a  sacrifice  to  be  performed  then 
to  Consns  {FatL  Capram.  XII.  KaL  Sep;  FomL 
Awatem.  Pr.  Id.  Dec.');  but  this  is  probably  the 
same  deity  whose  altar  we  have  mentioned  in  the 
Circus  Haximns. 

The  Tekple  op  Diaka,  built  by  Serrina  Tollioa 
as  the  ccmmon  sanctuary  of  the  cities  belonging  to  tba 
Latin  League,  with  money  contributed  by  them, 
conferred  more  importance  on  the  Aventine  (Varr. 
L.L.v.  §  43 ;  Liv.  i.  45 ;  Dionys.  iv.  26).  This 
union  has  been  compared  with,  and  b  said  to  have 
been  suggested  by,  that  of  the  looians  for  building 
the  Artemisium,  or  temple  ef  Diana,  at  Ephesns. 
It  has  been  justly  cbaerved  that  Bome's  snpnmacy 
was  tacitly  acknowledged  by  the  building  of  the 
temple  <ai  one  of  the  Roman  hills  (Liv.  L  c;  VaL 
Uax.  Til.  3.  §  I).  Dionysios  informs  us  that  he  saw 
in  this  temple  the  original  itde  or  pillar  containing 
the  Foedoa  Latinum,  as  well  as  that  on  which  the 
Lex  Icilia  was  engraved.  It  appears,  from  Martial 
(vi.  64. 12),  to  have  been  situated  on  that  side  of 
the  Aventine  which  faced  the  Circus  Maximns,  and 
hence  it  may  have  stood,  as  marked  in  BufiUini's  plan, 
at  or  near  the  church  of  S.  Pritca  (c£  Canina,  In- 
dioaaone,  p.  532)  We  may  further  observe  that 
Martial  calls  the  Aventine  "  Collis  Dianae,*  fna 
this  temple  (vii.  73,  zii.  18.  3).  We  learn  from 
Suetonius  that  it  was  rebuilt  by  L.  Comificins,  in 
the  reign  of  Augustus  (,Aug.  29).  That  emperor 
does  not  appear  to  have  done  anything  to  it  himself, 
as  it  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Af omtmentum  Aiiq/ra- 
num. 

Another  fiunons  temple  on  the  Aventine  was  that . 
of  Jdso  Rsquia,  built  by  Cainillus  after  the  con- 
quest of  Veil,  from  which  city  the  wooden  statue  of 
the  goddess  was  carried  off,  and  consecrated  here ; 
but  the  temple  wss  not  dedicated  by  Camillus  till 
four  years  after  hia  victory  (Liv.  t.  22,  aeq.;  VaL 
Max.  i.  8.  §  3).  Hence,  probably,  the  reason  why 
"  cnpressea  simulacra,"  or  images  of  cypress,  were 
subsequently  dedicated  to  this  deity  (Liv.  xxvii  37 ; 
JuL  Obs.  108);  although  a  bronze  statue  appears  to 
have  been  previously  erected  to  her.  (Liv.  xxi.  62.) 
We  have  already  seen  fixim  the  description  of  the 
procession  of  the  virgins  in  Livy  (xxvii.  37)  that  the 
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temple  wu  approached  b;  the  Curos  Pimuunn, 
which  ascent  lay  at  the  nrarthem  extremitj  of  the 
ATcotine,  near  the  Porta  Trigemina;  bnt  its  situa- 
tion cannot  be  accoiately  infened  from  this  dreum- 
stancfc  The  Cliras  Poblichu,  made,  or  rather 
perhaps  widened  and  paved,  by  the  aedilee  L.  and 
M.  Pablidi  Malledi,  waa  the  main  road  leading  np 
the  hiU.  (Festns,  p.  S38  ;  Varr.  A  A  t.  §  158 ; 
Front.  Aq.  5.)  Canina  places  the  temple  near  the 
church  of  5.  Sabiaa,  where  thera  are  traces  of  aoms 
ancient  boilding  (Jndieaiicme,  p.  536).  This  is  one 
of  the  temples  mentioned  as  having  been  rebuilt 
by  Angnstos  {Mon.  Ancj/r.  tab.  iv.) 

From  the  docmnrat  last  quoted  it  wonld  appear  that 
there  waa  a  Tehplb  of  JcnTER  on  the  Aventine; 
and  its  existence  is  also  testified  by  the  Fasti  Aim- 
temmi  {Id.  Aug.  fsb.ioti.diahab.tobttmno. 
lie  .  AVEHTiHo.);  but  we  do  not  find  itmeotioned  in 
any  author.  The  passage  just  quoted  likewise  paints 
probably  to  a  wcellum  at  Ara  or  VoRTuinirs, 
which  the  Fatti  Ctgmmki  mention  as  being  in  the 
Loretmn  Hajna.  The  Tbmpuc  or  Hucebva,  also 
DientiaDed  in  the  Mim.  Aneynmmn  as  baring  been 
repaired  by  Augustus,  is  better  known,  and  seems  to 
have  been  in  existence  at  all  events  as  early  as  the 
Second  Punic  War,  since  on  account  of  some  verses 
which  Livius  Androoicus  had  written  to  be  sung  in 
eelcbration  of  the  better  success  of  the  war,  this 
temple  was  appointed  as  a  place  in  which  tcnba, 
as  it  appears  poets  were  Uien  called,  and  actors 
shoald  meet  to  oflfer  gifts  in  honour  of  Livius. 
(Festns,  p.  333.)  From  an  imperfect  inscription 
(Gmtar,  xzxix.  5)  it  wonld  appear  that  the  temple 
was  near  the  Armilustrium,  and  indeed  it  is  named 
in  conjunction  with  it  in  the  Notiiia. 

There  was  a  part  of  the  Aventine  called  "  Saxvm," 
or  "  SAZm  Sackuu  "  (Cic.  Dom.  53),  on  which 
Bemns  was  related  to  have  stood  when  be  took  the 
auguries,  which  must  therefore  be  considered  as 
id«yitical  with,  or  rather  perhaps  as  the  highest  and 
most  conspicnoas  part  of,  the  place  called  Bemoria, 
and  consequently  on  the  very  summit  of  the  hill. 
Henoe  Ovid  (FaiL  t.  148,  seq.):— 

" interea  IKva  canenda  Bona  est 

Est  moles  nativa,  loco  res  nomina  fecit. 

Appellant  Saxnm;  pars  bona  montis  ea  est. 

On  thia  spot  was  erected  a  Tzhplb  of  thk  Boba 
Dba,  as  Ovid  proceeds  to  say  "leniter  aoclivi  jngo." 
From  the  expression  ^i^tn,  we  may  omdnde  that  it 
Uy  abont  ^e  middle  of  the  hill ;  but  Hadrian  removed 
H  ("  Aedem  Bonae  Deae  transtulit,"  Spart  Badr. 
19),  and  placed  it  under  the  hill ;  whence  it  sub- 
sequently obtained  the  name  of  Templom  Bonae 
Deae  Snbsaxoneae,  and  now  stood  in  the  12th 
Begion,  or  Piscina  Publica,  where  it  is  mentioned  iu 
the  NoUtia,  probably  under  the  SE.  side  of  the 
Aventine.  For  a  legend  of  Hercules,  connected 
with  the  rites  of  the  Bona  Dea,  see  Propertius  (v. 
9)  and  Macmbins  {Sat.  i.  12). 

Besides  these  we  find  a  TsmpIb  or  Luita  and  aaa 
of  Libertas  mentioned  on  the  Aventine.  The  farmer 
of  these  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  temple  of 
Diana,  as  Bunsen  has  done  (Bttdtr.  iii.  p.  412), 
once  we  find  it  mentioned  as  a  substantive  temple 
in  severs]  authors.  (Liv.  xl.  2 ;  Aur.  Vict  Ftr.  IlL 
$5;  FatL  Praen.  Prid.  KcU.  Apr.  "Lunae  in 
Ave  . . . ;'  whilst  in  the  Capran.,  Amitem.,  and 
Aatiat.  we  find,  under  Td.  Aug.,  "Dianae  in  Aven- 
tino.")  It  probably  stood  on  the  side  next  the 
circus.  The  Temflc  or  Liokbtas  was  founded  by 
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T.  SeCnpniniiis  Graccnns,  the  fiither  of  the  eaoqaenr 
of  Beneventnm ;  the  latter  earned  a  picture  repre- 
senting his  victory  to  be  placed  in  the  templei  (Liv. 
xxiv.  16.)  Some  difficulty  has  been  occasiwied  by 
the  manner  in  which  the  restoiaticoi  of  this  temple 
by  Augustas  is  mentioned  in  the  MommiaUum 
Ancgntmrn,  namely,  "  Aedes  ICnervae  et  Junonis 
Beginae  et  Jovis  Libertatis  in  Aventine  (feci)* 
(tab.  iv.  L  6).  In  the  Greek  trai^lation  of  this 
record,  discovered  in  the  temple  at  Anc^ra,  and 
communicated  by  Hamilton  {Ramrches  m  Atia 
Min.  iL  n.  102),  the  words  "  Jovis  Libertatis  "  are 
rendered  Aiis  XAnfcpiov,  whence  Franx  asmnied 
that  the  Latin  text  was  corrupt,  and  that  we  ought 
to  read  "  Jovis  Liberatoris."  (Gerhard's  ArciSolog. 
Zdtimg,  na  ii.  p.  85.)  But  there  is  no  mention  of 
any  such  temple  at  Bome,  though  Jnpter  was  cer- 
taiidy  woishii^  there  under  the  title  of  Liberator 
(see  the  seeticm  <m  the  Circus  Haximns);  whilst 
the  existence  of  a  temple  of  Libertas  on  the  Aven- 
tine is  attested  not  only  by  the  passage  just  dted 
from  Livy,  bnt  also  by  Panlus  Diaconns.  ("  Liber' 
tatis  templum  in  Aventino  fnemt  constmctum,* 
p.  121.)  Hence  it  seems  most  probable  that  the 
Greek  translation  is  erroneous,  and  that  the  reading 
"Jovis  Libertatis"  is  really  correct,  the  copula 
being  omitted,  as  is  sometimes  the  case  ;  for  ex- 
ample, in  the  instance  "  Honoris  Virtntis,"  for 
Honoris  et  Vutntis,  &c.  And  thus,  in  hke  man- 
ner, we  find  a  temple  of  Jupiter  Libertas  indi- 
cated in  inscriptions  belonging  to  municipal  towns 
of  Italy  (t.  OrelL  Inter,  no.  1849,  1383;  cf. 
Becker,  Btmdb.  NaMrSge,  p.  721 ;  Zumpt,  m 
MoH.  Ancj/r.  Commaitar.  p.  69).  Another  ques- 
tion concerning  this  Templum  Libertatis,  namely, 
whether  there  was  an  Atrium  Libertatis  con- 
nected with  it,  has  occasioned  much  discussion. 
The  Atrinm  Libertatis  mentioned  by  Cicero  {ad  Alt. 
iv.  16),  the  situation  of  which  we  have  examined  in 
a  pTKnding  aectiim,  could  not  possibly  have  been  on 
the  Aventine;  yet  the  existence  of  a  second  one 
adjoining  the  temple  of  Libertas  on  that  hill  has 
besn  sometimes  assumed,  chiefly  from  Martial  (xii. 
3).  The  qnestion  turns  on  the  point  whether  the 
words  "  Donius  alta  Bemi,"  in  that  epigram,  neces- 
sarily mean  the  Aventine ;  for  our  own  part  we 
think  they  do  not  The  question,  however,  is  some- 
what long ;  and  they  who  would  examine  it  more 
minutely  may  refer  to  Becker  {Handb.  p  458,  seq. ; 
Urlichs,  Rom.  Topogr.  p.  3 1 ,  seq. ;  Becker,  Antmort, 
p.  25,  seq.;  Canina,  Indicagume,  p.  536,  seq.;  Ur- 
lichs, Ankoorl,  p.  5,  seq.) 

As  the  Bam  Qgiitotina  names  among  the  Vioi 
of  the  13th  Begion,  a  Vicus  Fmn  and  a  Vicus  FoR- 
TiiHAB  Dubiab,  we  may  perhaps  sssume  that  there 
were  temples  to  those  deities  on  or  near  the  Aven- 
tine; but  nothing  further  is  known  respecting  them. 
The  Notitia  mentions  on  the  Aventine,  "  Thermab 
ScriahabbtDbciakab."  Theformerofthesebaths 
seem  to  have  been  buQt  by  Trajan,  and  dedicated  in 
the  name  of  his  friend  Lidnius  Sura,  to  whom  he 
was  parUy  indebted  for  the  empire.  ("  Hie  ob  hono- 
rem  Surae,  cnjus  studio  imperium  arripoerat,  lavacra 
condidit,"  Aur.  Vict  Epit.  13;  ef.  Dion  Cass.  Ixviii. 
15;  Spart.  Adri.  2,  eeq.)  The  dwelling  of  Sara 
was  on  that  side  of  the  Aventine  which  fiued  the 
Circus  Maximns,  and  probably,  as  we  have  said, 
near  the  temple  of  Diana:— 

"  Quique  videt  propins  Magui  certamina  Cird 
Laudat  Aventinae  vidnus  Sura  Dianae^* 

(Mart.  vi.  64.  13.) 
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Whence  we  nu;  petliaps  oonclnde  that  the  bathi 
«lao  were  near  tiie  aams  spot  (t.  Freller,  Segione», 
p.  200;  Caniua,  IndicaB.  p.  533,  aeq.)>  vbc*  thejr 
seem  to  be  indicated  by  the  Capitoline  plan  (Bellori, 
tav.  4)  and  by  traces  of  ruins.  The  baths  of 
Dsdns  are  mentioned  bj  Eatropins  (is.  4).  Near 
the  same  spot  appears  to  have  been  tile  HoiTSS  of 
TsAJAN  before  he  became  emperor,  designated  in  the 
NbtitiaiMPrwata  TrajatU,  in  which  neigbbonrhood 
an  inscription  relating  to  a  Damns  Ulpiomm  was 
foond.  (Gmter,  sir.  10.)  Hence  we  maj  condnde 
that  nndsr  the  Emjare  the  Aveutine  had  become  a 
more  fashionable  residence  than  daring  the  Bapablio, 
when  it  seems  to  hare  been  principally  inhabited  by 
plebeian  bmilies.  The  residence  of  Ennios,  who,  as 
we  hare  said,  pcsseesed  a  hoose  here,  was,  howerer, 
sufficient  to  ennoble  it. 

The  narrow  strip  of  ground  betwesn  the  hiU  and 
the  Tiber  also  belonged  to  the  district  of  the  Aveu- 
tine. lu  ancient  times  it  was  called  "  Extra 
PoRTAii  TRtoEMniAM,"  and  was  one  of  the  busiest 
parts  of  the  city,  in  consequence  of  its  containing 
the  eroporiom,  or  harbour  irf'  discharge  for  all  laden 
ships  coming  up  the  riTer,  Hers  also  waa  the  prin- 
cipal corn-market,  and  the  Batii  CapUolma  men- 
tions a  Vicus  Fmmentarins  in  this  noghbourhood. 
The  period  of  its  development  was  between  the 
Second  and  Third  Punic  Wars,  when  the  aadiles  H. 
Aemilins  Lepidus  and  L.  Aemilins  Panllns  first 
foonded  a  regobr  Ehfobium,  and  at  the  same  time 
thePoRncusAsHiuA.  (Liv.xxxT.lO.)  Tbeirsuc- 
ceswn,  M.  Tocciua  and  P.  Junius  Brutus,  founded 
a  second  portico  nter  Ugnariot,  which  eptbet  seems 
to  refer  to  the  timber  yards  at  this  spot  (Id.  xxzv, 
41.)  SulMequently,  in  the  censorship  of  H.  Aemilins 
Lepidus  and  M.  Fnlvins  Nobilior.  the  bnilding  of  a 
harbour  and  ofabridge  over  theTiber  was  commenced, 
as  well  as  the  foundation  of  a  market  and  of  other  por- 
ticoes. (Liv.  xl.  51 .)  The  next  censors,  Q.  Fnlvios 
Flaccus  and  A.  Postumius  Albinus,  paved  the  em- 
porium with  slabs  of  stune,  constructed  stwrs  lead- 
ing down  to  the  river,  restored  the  Porticos  Aemilia, 
and  built  another  portico  on  the  summit  of  the 
Aventine:  (Liv.  xli.  27.)  The  neigbbonrhood  still 
bean  the  nameof /^i/iarmopa^a;  and  as  Domerons 
Hocks  of  nnwronght  marble  have  at  difbioit  times 
been  discovered  near  the  Vigna  Cetarini,  someUmes 
bearing  numbers  and  the  names  of  the  ezporters,  it 
seems  to  have  been  the  principal  place  for  landing 
foreign  marbles,  and  perhaps  also  for  the  workshops 
of  the  sculptors.  (Vacca,  Mtm.  95—98;  Fea, 
tfuceSL  i.  p.  93;  Bunsen,  Bachr.  iii.  p.  432.)  Just 
in  this  neighbourhood  stood  a  temple  of  Jupiter 
DoucHBMus  or  Dolicenns,  indicated  in  the  Notitia 
under  the  name  of  Dolocmtm.  It  is  connected 
with  the  worship  of  the  sun-god,  brought  from 
Heliopolis  in  Syria,  concerning  which  there  are  nu- 
meroos  inscriptions,  treated  of  by  Marini  (^AtU,  ^ 
pp.  538 — 548).  In  these  the  god  is  called  Jop.  0. 
H.  Dolichenus,  and  sometimes  a  Juno  Assyria  Be- 
gina  Didichena  is  also  mentioned.  The  wcnhip  re- 
sembled that  broogbt  to  Borne  by  Elagobalns,  bnt  was 
previous  to  it,  as  some  of  the  inscriptions  reUte  to 
the  time  of  Commodus.  The  temple  seems  to  have 
been  m  the  neighbourhood  of  5.  Aleatio,  as  several 
inscriptions  relating  to  the  god  were  found  here. 
(Preller,  Regimen,  p.  302.) 

The  broad  level  to  the  S.  of  the  hill  in  which  the 
Monte  Tettaccio  stands,  probably  contained  the  large 
and  important  magasines  mentluned  in  the  /fotitia, 
such  as  the  UorreaGalbiasa  et  Amiciama,  which 
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seem  to  have  been  a  kind  of  wareboDaes  lor  storing  im- 
ported goods.  They  are  sometimes  menticnsd  m  in- 
scripticns.  (Oruter,  Ixxv.  1 ;  OrelL  45.)  The  Jfoafa 
TVstaocw  itself  is  an  artificial  hill  of  potsherds,  1 53ft. 
high  according  to  Cooti,  and  about  one-third  oif  a  mile 
in  dronmimnce.  Ita  origin  is  enveloped  in  mystay. 
According  to  the  vulgar  legend  it  was  compcGed  of 
the  fragments  of  vessels  in  whieh  the  subject 
nations  brought  their  tribute.  A  men  pbnsible 
opinion  was  that  this  was  the  quarter  of  the  pot- 
teries, and  that  the  hill  roee  baa  the  piraea  spnled 
in  the  process  of  manufacture;  but  this  doImo  waa 
refuted  by  the  disooveiy  of  a  tomb,  during  the  ex- 
cavation of  sotne  caves  in  the  iatsrior  to  aerre  as 
wine-cellars.  (BeacAr.  iii.  p.  434.)  The  whole  dis- 
trict ronnd  the  hill  is  strewed  to  a  depth  of  15  or 
20  feet  with  the  same  sort  of  rubbish;  the  Puta 
Ostiensis,  built  by  Hawrius,  stands  on  thia  fiKti- 
tioos  seal,  which  is  thus  proved  to  have  eziated  at 
the  b^;imiing  of  the  fifth  oentuiy;  bnt  ita  origia 
will  never,  perhaps,  be  explained. 

The  hut  object  we  need  mention  hen  ia  the 
FoRDK  PraroBiux,  or  Bakers'  tiarint,  to  named 
apparently  not  because  they  made  or  sold  their 
goods  here,  bnt  because  thia  was  the  phue  in  which 
they  bought  their  com.  We  may  remark  that  it 
was  just  opposite  this  point,  under  the  Janicolom, 
that  the  corn-mills  lay.  (Preller,  Rtgiomm,  p.  205.) 

Vin.  Tbb  Vxlabbum,  Fobum  Boabiuii,  abd 
Circus  Uaxuius. 

Between  the  Palatine,  the  Aventine,  and  th« 
Tiber,  the  level  ground  was  occupied  by  two  dte- 
tricts  called  the  Velabrum  and  the  Forum  Boariom, 
whilst  the  valley  between  the  two  hills  themadvea 
was  the  site  of  the  Circus  Maximns.  It  will  be 
the  object  of  the  preeent  secticn  to  describe  these  di»- 
tricts  and  the  monuments  whieh  they  contained.  Tiiej 
were  comprehended  in  the  lltfa  Begion  of  Angnatos, 
called  "  Circus  ibzimns,"  of  whidi  the  VefaJarnB 
formed  the  boundary  on  the  N.,  when  it  joined  tfaa 
8th  Begion,  or  "  Fomm  Bomanom." 

All  accounts  conspire  in  repnaenting  the  Vbla* 
brum  aa  a  marah,  or  lake,  at  the  time  when  Boaw 
was  founded,  whence  we  may  conclude  that  it  eoold 
not  have  been  bnilt  npoo  till  the  ground  had  beaa 
thoroughly  drained  by  the'  constructioa  of  the  Claaca 
Maxima.     Thus  TibuHus  (U.  5.  33) :  — 

"  At  qna  Vebibri  regio  patet,  ire  sokhat 
Exignns  pnlsa  per  vada  linter  aqna.'" 

(Cf.  Varr.  L.  L.  v.  43,  seq.  MfilL;  Prop.  v.  9.  ."!; 
Ov.  Ftut  vi.  399,  &c.)  Its  sitnatioo  between  the 
Vicus  Tuacns  and  Forum  Boaiinm  is  ascertained 
from  the  deecriptions  of  the  route  taken  by  triuinplial 
and  festal  processions.  (Liv.  xxvii.  37;  Or.  L  e.{ 
PluU  Rom,  v.  &c.)  Its  breadth,  that  is,  its  exten- 
sion between  the  Vicus  Tuscns  and  tin  Foma 
Boarium,  cannot  be  accurately  detennined,  bnt  aeema 
not  to  have  been  very  great  Its  terminstiwi  «o 
the  S.  was  by  the  Arcns  Ai^entarins,  dose  to  tba 
modem  church  of  S.  Giorgio  m  VebAro,  wbicfa 
marked  the  entrance  into  the  Fomm  Boariom.  Tbis 
site  cS  the  Velabrum  is  also  proved  by  testimoniea 
which  connect  it  with  the  Nora  Via,  the  Porta 
BamanuU^  and  the  sepulchre  of  Aeea  laieotis. 
(VaiT.  /^  £.  vi.  §  24,  MaiL  ;  d.  Gc  ad  BnH. 
15 ;  Macrob.  &  i.  10.)  It  is  uncertain  vbatber 
the  Sacblu;m  Volijpias,  which  also  Uy  cai  thm 
Nora  Via,  shonld  be  asaigiMd  to  the  Velabram  or 
to  the  Paktiue.    (VaiT.  /S.  v.  §  164;  Macrob.  /*.) 
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Tliera  wu  abo  >  Velsbrnm  Minns,  which  it  i» 
natural  to  mppoee  was  not  fiu:  distant  ftom  the 
Velabmin  Uiyus.  Varro  sajs  that  then  was  in 
the  Velabmin  tHnus  a  lake  or  pond  formed  from 
a  hot  spring  called  Laittolaz,  near  the  temple  of 
Jaooa  GeminoB  (lb.  §  156);  and  Paolus  Diaconna 
(p.  118)  describes  the  Latulae  as  being  "locna  extra 
nrbem."  Eenoe  it  would  seem  that  the  Janos 
Geminns  alloded  to  b;  Vairo,  mnst  have  been  the 
temple  near  the  Porta  Carmentalis;  but  both  the 
spring  and  the  lake  had  ranished  in  the  time  of 
Varro,  and  were  no  longer  an/thing  bat  matters  of 
antiquity. 

The  Abcuh  Akobntabics  ahead/  mentioned  as 
standing  near  the  church  of  &&tOf^7K>  in  Kejoiro  ap- 
pears, from  the  inscription,  to  have  been  erected  by 
the  Negotiantes  and  Argentarii  of  the  Fomm  Boerium 
in  honour  of  Septimiua  Sevems  and  his  family, 
(Grater,  ocIxt.  2;  Orell.  913.)  Properly  speaking, 
it  is  no  arch,  the  lintel  being  horizontal  instead  of 
Taulted.  It  is  covered  with  ill-executed  scolptores. 
Close  tu  it  stands  the  large  sqnare  building  called 
Jasvs  QoADBirRONs,  Tanlted  in  the  interior,  and 
having  a  large  archway  in  each  front.  The  boilding 
had  an  upper  story,  which  is  said  to  have  been  osed 
ibr  mercantile  purposes.  The  architectnra  belongs 
to  a  declining  period  of  art,  and  the  arch  seems  to 
have  been  constructed  with  fragments  of  other  build- 
ings, as  shown  by  the  inverted  bas-reliefs  on  some 
of  the  pieces.  (Betckr.  iii.  p.  339.)  The  Ifotitia 
closes  the  description  of  Begio  xi.  by  mentioning  an 
**  Arcus  Constantini,"  which  cannot,  of  course,  refer 
to  the  triumphal  arch  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Palatine.  The  conjecture  of  Bunsen,  therefore 
(Betdtr,  Anh.  iii.  p.  663),  does  not  seem  impro- 
bable, that  this  Janus  was  meant;  and  from  its  style 
of  architecture  it  might  very  well  belong  tu  the  time 
of  Coostantine. 

The  FoBUM  BoABiUM,  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  celebrated  plaoes  in  Rome,  appears  to  have  ex- 
tended from  the  Velabrum  as  {u  as  the  ascent  to 
the  Aventine,  and  to  have  included  in  breadth  the 
whole  space  between  the  Palatine  and  Circus  Haximus 
on  the  £.  and  the  Tiber  on  the  W.  Thus  it  mnst  nut 
be  conceived  as  a  regular  forum  or  market  surrounded 
with  walla  or  porticoes,  but  as  a  large  irregukr  space 
determined  either  by  natural  bonndaries  or  by  those  of 
other  districts.  Its  connection  with  the  river  on  tlie 
one  side  and  the  cirous  on  the  other  is  attested  by  the 
fallowing  hues  of  Ovid  (_Fait.  vi.  477) : — 

*  Pontibus  et  Magno  Jnncta  est  celeberrima  Circo 
Area  quae  posito  de  bove  nomen  habet" 

Its  name  has  been  varioosly  derived.  The  i«ferring 
of  it  to  the  cattle  of  Heronles  is  a  mere  poetical 
legend  (Prop.  r.  9.  17,  seq.);  and  the  derivation  of 
it  irom  the  statue  of  a  bronze  bull  captured  at 
Aegina  and  erected  in  this  pUoe,  though  apparently 
more  plausible,  is  equally  destitute  of  foundation, 
since  tne  name  is  incontestably  much  older  than 
the  Macedonian  War.  (Plm.  xxxiv.  5  ;  Or,  Lc; 
Tac.  ^iin.  xii.  34.)  It  seems,  therefore,  most  pro- 
bable, as  Varro  says  {L.L.  v.  §  146;  cf.  Paul 
Diac  p.  30),  that  it  derived  its  name  from  the  use 
to  which  it  was  pnt,  namely,  from  being  the  ancient 
cattle-market;  and  it  would  appear  from  the  in- 
scription on  the  Arous  Argentarius  befon  alluded 
to  that  this  traffic  still  sobsisted  in  the  third  cen- 
tury. The  Forum  Boorinm  was  rich  in  temples 
and  nnanameDts  of  tlie  ancient  times.  Amongst  the 
most  fiuDOOs  were  those  of  Hercules,  Fortona,  and 
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Mater  Ibtata;  bot  nnfortnnately  the  positions  of 
them  are  not  very  precisely  indicated;  Then  seems 
to  have  been  mon  than  one  Tkhfle  or  Hebcules 
m  this  district,  since  the  notices  which  we  meet  with 
OD  the  snbjeot  cannot  possibly  be  all  referred  to  the 
same  temple.  The  meet  ancient  ahd  important  one 
mnst  have  been  that  connected  with  the  Magna  Aba 
HERCtTLis,  wnich  tradition  represented  as  having 
been  founded  by  Kvander.  ("  Et  magna  ara  &- 
numque,  qnae  praesenti  Uerouli  Areas  Evander  sacia- 
verat,"  Tac.  Ann.  xr.  41 ;  cf.  lb.  xii.  24;  Solin. 
i.  10.)  This  appears  to  have  been  the  Hercules 
styled  trm^iialu,  whose  statue,  during  the  cele- 
bnition  of  triumphs,  was  clothed  in  the  costimie  of  a 
triumphant  general ;  smce  a  passage  in  Pliny  con- 
nects it  with  that  consecrated  by  Evander.  ("  Her- 
coles  ab  Evandro  sacratna  at  produnt,  in  Foro 
Boario,  qui  triumphalis  vocatur  atqne  per  triumplioa 
veetitur  habitn  triumphali,"  xxxiv.  16.)  It  was 
probably  this  temple  o(  Hercules  into  which  it  was 
said  that  neither  dogs  nor  flies  could  find  admittance 
(lb.  X.  41 ;  Solin.  i.  10),  and  which  was  adorned  with 
a  painting  by  Pacuvius  ths  poet  (Pliu.  xxxv.  7).  A 
Bound  Tbmplk  of  Hsbcdles.  also  in  the  Forum 
Boarium,  seems  to  have  been  distinct  from  this,  since 
Livy  (x.23)  applies  apparently  the  epithet  "rotunda" 
to  it,  in  order  to  distinguish  it  from  the  other. 
("  Insignem  supplicationem  fecit  certamen  in  saoello 
Pudicitiae  Patriciae,  quae  in  Foro  Boario  est  ad 
aedem  rotundam  HercuUs,  inter  matronas  ortom.") 
Cauina  (/ndKotiom,  p.  338)  assumes  irom  this 
passage  iliat  the  temple  to  which  it  refers  mnst 
have  been  in  existence  at  the  time  of  the  contest 
alluded  to,  namely,  s.  o.  397 ;  but  this,  though  a 
probable  inference,  is  by  no  means  an  absolutely 
necessary  one,  siivce  Livy  may  be  merely  indicating 
the  locality  as  it  existed  in  his  own  time.  The 
former  uf  these  temples,  or  that  of  Hercoles  Trium- 
phalis, seems  to  be  the  one  mentioned  by  Maci-obios 
(Sat.  iiL  6)  under  the  name  of  Hercules  Victor ; 
and  it  appears  from  the  same  passage  that  there 
was  another  with  the  same  appellation,  thongh  pro- 
bably of  less  importance,  at  the  Porta  Trigemina. 
Besides  these  we  hear  of  a  "  Hercules  Invictus"  by 
the  Circus  Maximus  (Fast  AmUem;  Prid.  Id. 
Aug.),  and  of  another  at  the  same  place  "  in  aede 
Pompeii  Magni"  (Plin.  xxxiv.  8.  s.  57),  which 
seems  to  refer  to  some  Aedes  Herculis  built  or 
restored  by  Pompey,  though  we  hear  nothing  mora 
of  any  such  temple.  Hence  there  would  appear 
to  have  been  three  or  four  temples  of  Hercules 
in  the  Forum  Boarium.  The  conjecture  of  Becker' 
seems  not  improbable  that  the  remains  of  a  round 
temple  now  existing  at  the  church  of  &  Maria  dd 
Soia,  commonly  supposed  to   have   belonged   to  a 
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tompk  of  VesU,  mmj  hare  been  tlist  of  Hercnles, 
and  the  little  temple  near  it,  now  the  church  of  & 
Maria  Egaiaea,  that  of  Pndidtia  Patricia,  (Hmtdb. 
p.  478,  »eq.) 

This  quastioa  ia,  hoverer,  in  some  degree  oon- 
nected  with  another  respecting  the  eitee  of  the  Tem- 
rus  OP  FoBTUKA  and  Mates  Hatuta.  Canina 
identifies  the  remains  of  the  round  temple  at  the 
church  of  S.  Maria  del  Sole  with  the  temple  of 
Mater  Matuta ;  whilst  the  little  neighbooring  temple, 
now  the  cbanh  of  S.  Maria  Egiaaoa,  he  holds  to 
hare  been  that  of  FoBmi A  Visiug.  His  chief  na- 
Bon  for  maintaining  the  Utter  opinion  is  the  following 
passage  of  Dionysius,  which  points,  he  thinks,  to  a 
temple  of  Fortnna  Virilis,  bnilt  by  Serrins  Tullins 
close  to  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  a  position  which 
would  answer  to  that  of  S.  Maria  Egiaaea :  ica) 
mobs  tie  KaTaaKtvaaintvos  Tixiis,  rh»  ftif  ir 
iryop^  rp  KoXmiiimji  Booplf,  riy  V  Xrfpmt  M 
ToTj  i/d^t  To5  TiStpios,  V  'AftftioD  irpo<niy6- 
ptvatr,  i>s  Kal  vOv  (rk  rtSr  'Pa/ialar  icaAcrnu. 
(_AnL  Horn.  iv.  27.)  It  shoold  be  premised  that 
Canina  does  not  hold  the  two  temples  in  question  to 
hare  been  m  the  Foram  Boarium,  but  only  jnst  at 
its  borders.  ("  CorrispondeTaoo  da  licino  al  Foro 
Boario,"  IndieoM.  p.  338.)  The  temple  of  Fortnna 
Virilis  here  mentioned  by  Dionysius  was,  he  om- 
tends,  a  distinct  thing  from  the  temple  of  Fors 
Fortnna,  which  he  allows  lay  oatside  of  the  city  on 
the  other  bank  of  the  Tiber  (p.  506).  Indeed  the 
distinction  between  them  is  shown  from  the  circum- 
stance that  their  festirals  were  celebrated  in  different 
months:  that  of  Fortnna  Virilis  being  in  April, 
that  of  Fors  Fortuna  in  Jnnei  (Comp.  Ov.  FaiL 
ir.  145,  seq.,  with  the  Faeti  Praenettini  in  April : 
"  Frequenter  molieres  supplicant .  . .  Fortunae  Virili 
bumiliores."  Also  comp.  Or.  Fatt.  vi.  773,  seq.,  with 
the  FattiAmHemmi,  VIII.  KaL  JuL:  "  Forti  For- 
tunae Transtiber.  ad  Milliar.  Prim,  et  Sext' ) 

Now  these  passages  rery  clearly  show  the  distino- 
tioD  between  Fortuna  Virilis  and  Fois  Fortnna;  and 
it  may  be  shown  jnst  as  clearly  that  Diraynus 
confounded  them,  as  Plutarch  has  also  done.  (j>s 
Fort.  Rom.  5.)  Serrins  Tullius,  as  Dionysins  says, 
built  a  temple  of  Fortnna  in  the  Fomm  Boaiinin ; 
but  this  Fortuna  was  not  distinguished  by  any  par- 
ticular epithet.  Dionysins  gives  her  none  in  the 
passage  cited  ;  nor  does  any  appear  in  passages  of 
other  authors  in  which  her  temple  is  mentioned. 
Thns  Liry:  "  De  mannbiis  duos  fomices  in  fbro 
Boario  ante '  Fortunae  aedem  et  Matris  Matatas, 
nnnm  in  Maximo  Circo  iiacit*  (zzziii.  27).  So  also 
in  the  passages  in  which  be  describes  the  fire  in 
that  district  (xxir.  47,  xxv.  7).  One  of  the  two 
temples  of  Fortnna  built  by  Serrins  Tullius  was 
then  that  on  the  Forum  Boarium,  as  shown  in  the 
preceding  passages  from  LiTy  and  from  Dionysins : 
that  the  other  was  a  temple  of  Fors  Fortnna  and 
not  of  Fortuna  Virilis  appears  from  Varro:  "  Dies 
Fortis  Fortnnae  appellatus  ah  jenrlo  TuUio  Rege, 
quod  is  &nnm  Fortis  Fortunae  tecvndum  Tiberim 
extra  Urbem Somam  dedicarit  Jtmio  mente"  {L.L. 
Ti.  §  17,  Miill.)  Hence  it  is  plain  that  both  IKony- 
sins  and  Plutarch  hare  made  a  mistake  which 
foreigners  were  likely  enough  to  &11  into.  Temples 
being  generally  named  in  the  genitive  ease,  they 
have  taken  fortit  to  be  an  adjective  equivalent  to 
iyj|f»ibt  or  viriiit  (v.  Hansen,  Beichr.  iil.  Kaehtr. 
p.  665;  Becker,  BancB).  p.  478,  note  998),  and 
thtis  confounded  two  difiStrent  temples.  But  as 
this  temple  of  Fors  Fortnoa  was  "  extra  Uibem,"  it 
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could  not  have  been  the  same  as  that  with  which 
Canina  indentifies  it,  which,  as  Livy  ezprassly  says, 
was  "  intra  portam  Carmentalem  '  (xxv.  7).  The 
site  of  the  temple  of  Fortuna  Vinlis  cannot  be 
determined,  and  Bonsen  (IL  c)  denies  that  there 
was  any  snch  temf^ :  but  it  seems  probaUe  from 
the  passage  of  Ovid  referred  to  above  that  there 
was  one,  or  at  all  events  an  altar ;  and  Plutardi 
(Quaat  Rom.  74)  mentions  a  Tixrit  'A^^wet 
Itpir.  On  the  other  hand,  there  seem  to  have 
been  no  fewer  than  three  teinplea  of  Fore  Fortona 
on  the  right  hank  of  the  Tiber.  First,  that  bsilt 
by  Servius  Tullius,  described  by  Varro  as  **  extra 
Urbem  secundum  Tiberim.*  SMond,  anoths  built 
close  to  that  of  Servins  by  the  consul  Sp.  Carri- 
lius  Maximus  (b.  c  293) :  "  De  reliquo  aere  aedem 
Fortis  Fortnnae  de  mannbiis  fsciendam  locarit, 
props  aedem  ^ns  Deae  ab  rege  Ser.  Tnllio  dedi- 
catam.*  (Liv.  x.  46.)  Third,  another  dedicated 
imder  Tiberins  (a.  d.  16)  near  the  Tiber  in  the 
gardens  of  Caesar,  and  hence,  of  course,  on  the 
right  hank  of  the  river:  "  Aedis  Fortis  Fortnnae, 
Tiberim  juxta,  in  hortis  qnos  Caesar  dictator  po- 
pulo  Romano  legaverat'  (Tac  Aim.  ii.  41.)  That 
the  Horti  Caesaris  were  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Tiber  we  know  from  Horace  (5.  i.  9.  18)  and  Ph- 
tarch.  {Brut  SO.)  The  temple  bnilt  by  Serrins 
must  also  have  been  on  the  right  bank,  as  it  seems  to 
be  referred  to  in  the  following  passage  of  Dmatns : 
"  Fors  Fortuna  est  cojns  diem  festum  colunt  qui 
sine  arte  aliqua  vivnnt :  htgns  aedea  trans  Tiberim 
est"  (_ad  TereiU.  Phorm.  ▼.  6.  1).  The  same  thine 
may  be  inferred  from  the  Fatti  Amitemim :  "  Focti 
Fortnnae  Transtiber.  ad  Hilliar.  Prim,  et  Sextnm' 
{VIII.  Kal  JvL).  The  tonple  in  the  garden  of 
Caesar  seems  here  to  be  alluded  to  as  at  the  dis- 
tance of  one  mile  fhim  the  dty,  whilst  that  of 
Servius,  and  the  neighbouring  one  erected  by  Car- 
vilius  appear  to  have  been  at  a  distance  of  six  milei. 
But  this  need  not  excite  our  suspicion.  There  an 
other  instances  of  temples  lying  at  a  eonsideiaUs 
distance  from  Rome,  as  that  of  Fortnna  Hnli^jris  at 
the  fonrth  milestone  on  the  Via  Latina.  (Fest 
p.  542;  cf.  ValHax.L8.§4,  T.  2.  §1;  Liv.iL4(^ 
&c.)  It  wonid  appear,  too,  to  have  been  some  way 
down  the  river,  as  it  was  customary  to  repair  thither 
in  boats,  and  to  employ  the  time  of  the  voyage  in 
drinking  (Fast  vi.  777) :  — 

"  Pars  pede,  pars  etiam  celeri  decurrite  cymbs 
Nee  pudeat  potoe  inde  redire  domum. 
Ferte  coronatae  jurennm  convivia  lintres 
Multaque  per  medias  vina  bifaantor  aquas.* 

Ws  have  entered  at  more  length  into  this  subject 
than  its  importance  may  perhaps  seem  to  demand, 
because  the  elegant  remains  of  the  temjde  now 
forming  the  Armenian  church  of  S.  Maria  Egidaat 
cannot  fail  to  attract  the  notice  of  eveiy  admirer  of 
classical  antiquity  that  visits  Rome.  We  tmst  we 
have  shown  that  it  could  not  possibly  have  been  the 
temple  of  Fortuna  Virilis,  as  assumed  by  Canina 
and  others.  The  assumption  that  the  neighbonring 
round  temple  was  that  of  Mster  Matuta  may  perhaps 
be  considered  as  disposed  of  at  the  same  time.  The 
only  grounds  for  that  assumption  seem  to  be  its 
vicinity  to  the  supposed  temple  of  Fortuna  Virilis. 
Livy's  description  (xzxiii.  27)  of  tlio  two  triumphal 
arches  erected  in  the  Fomm  Boarium  before  the  two 
temples  appearing  to  indicate  that  they  lay  doss 
together. 

With  regard  to  the  probabilKy  of  this  little  cfaoidi 
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haring  been  the  temple  of  Pudicitia  Patricia,  it 
might  be  objected  that  then  waa  in  fact  no  each 
temple,  and  that  we  are  to  assame  only  a  atatae 
with  an  altar  (Sachse,  Gach.  d.  S.  Rom.  I  p.  365). 
Yet,  as  Becker  remarks  (Handb.  p.  480,  note  100), 
LiTj  himself  (z.  33)  not  aalj  calls  it  a  taceUim,  a 
name  often  applied  to  small  temples,  bat  even  in 
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the  same  chapter  designates  it  as  a  temphm  ("  Quom 
se  Virginia,  et  patricaam  et  podicam  in  Patricise 
Pndicitiae  templnm  ingiessam  vero  gloriaretnr"); 
and  Propertius  (ii.  6.  25)  also  nses  the  same  sp- 
pellatioQ  with  regard  to  it.  On  the  other  band 
some  have  fixed  on  S.  Maria  m  Cotmedin  as  the 
site  aS  this  temple,  bat  with  little  appearance  of 
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probability.  Becker  seeks  in  the  charch  jnst 
named  the  temple  of  Fortnna  bnilt  bj  Semas 
Tullins  in  tne  Forum  Boaiinm.  The  charch  appears 
to  have  been  erected  on  the  remains  of  a  considerable 
temple,  of  which  eight  colmnns  are  still  perceptible, 
boilt  into  the  walls.  This  opinion  may  be  as  pro- 
bable as  any  other  on  the  subject;  but  as  on  the  one 
hand,  from  oar  utter  ignorance  of  the  site  of  the 
temple,  we  are  anable  to  refute  it,  so  on  the  other 
we  must  confess  that  Becker's  long  and  laboured 
argument  on  the  subject  is  ba  from  being  convincing 
(A'(I)k2&.  p.481,Beq.).  The  site  of  the  Tempi  Ji  OF 
Mates  Matuta  is  equally  uncertain.  All  that  we 
know  about  it  is  that  it  was  founded  by  Serrios 
Tallins,  and  restored  by  Camillas  after  the  conquest 
of  Veil  (Ut.  t.  17),  and  that  it  lay  somewhere  on 
the  Forum  Boarium  (Orid,  Feat  vi.  471).  If  we 
were  inclined  to  conjecture,  we  should  place  both  it  and 
the  temple  of  Fortuna  near  the  northern  boundary 
of  that  forum;  ss  Liry*s  description  of  the  ravages 
occasiooed  by  the  fire  in  that  quarter  seems  to  indicate 
that  they  Uy  at  no  great  distance  within  the  Porta 
Cannentalis  (zxir.  47,  xzr.  7).  The  hUer  history 
of  both  these  temples  is  unknown. 

In  the  Forum  Booriom,  near  the  month  of  the 
Cloaca  Maxima,  was  also  the  place  called  Douola, 
mentioned  in  the  former  part  of  this  article  as  re- 
garded with  religions  awe  on  account  of  some  sacred 
reUcs  baring  been  boned  there,  either  during  the 
attack  of  the  Gauls,  or  at  a  still  more  ancient  period. 
(Ut.  t.  40;  Varr.  L.U  ».  §  157,  Mail.)     When 
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the  Tiber  is  low,  the  mouth  of  the  CuxACA  Maxima 
may  be  seen  £rom  the  newly  erected  iron  bridge  con* 
necting  the  PonfeAoHo  with  the  left  bonk.  Thephice 
called  Ab  BostaGaluca  where  it  is  said  thattlie 
bodies  of  the  Gaols  were  burnt  who  died  daring  or 
after  the  siege  of  the  Capitol,  has  also  been  assumed 
to  have  been  in  this  neighbourhood  because  it  is 
mentioned  by  Varro  (75.)  between  the  Aequimeliam 
and  the  Doliola  (cf.  Liv.  t.  48,  xxii.  14).  But  such 
an  assumptioa  is  altogether  arbitraiy,  as  Varro 
follows  no  topographical  order  in  naming  places. 
Lastly,  we  shall  mention  two  objects  named  in  the 
NottUa,  which  seem  to  hare  stood  on  the  Forum 
Boarium.  Theseare  the  Apollo  Cobuspm,  and  the 
Hkbccles  Oliyarius,  apparently  two  of  those  sta- 
tues which  Augustus  dedicated  in  the  different  VicL 
Becker  (Handb.  p.  493)  places  them  in  the  Vela- 
brum,  and  thinks  that  the  epithet  of  OUvarins  was 
derived  from  the  oil-market,  which  was  established 
in  the  Velabrnm  (Plant  Copt  iii.  1.  29),  but  it 
seems  more  probable  that  it  denoted  the  crown  of 
olive  worn  by  Hercules  as  Victor  (Preller,  Segionm, 
p.  194).  The  Forum  Boarium  was  especially  devoted 
to  the  worship  of  Hercules,  whence  it  seems  probable 
that  his  statue  stood  there;  besides  both  that  and 
the  Apollo  are  mentioned  in  the  Notitia  in  coming 
from  the  Porta  Trigemina,  before  the  Velabrnm. 

Before  we  quit  the  Forum  Boarium  we  must 
advert  to  a  barbarous  custom  of  which  it  appears  to 
have  been  the  scene  even  to  a  late  period  of  Roman 
history.  Livy  relates  tliat  after  the  battle  of  Cannae 
a  Gallic  man  and  woman  and  a  Greek  man  and 
woman  were,  in  accordance  with  the  commands  ot 
the  Sibylline  books,  buried  alive  in  a  stone  sepulchre 
constructed  in  the  middle  of  the  Foram  Boarium, 
and  that  this  was  not  the  first  time  that  this  bar- 
bareus  and  un-Boman  custom  had  been  prattised 
(xxii.  57).  Dion  Cassins  adverts  to  the  same  in- 
stance in  the  time  of  Fabius  Maximus  Verrucosus 
(/v.  Yala.  12),  and  Pliny  mentions  another  which 
had  occurred  even  in  his  own  time  ("  Bcario  vero  in 
fore  Graecum  Graecamque  defoesos,  aut  aliamin 
gentium,  cum  quiboa  tarn  res  esset,  etiam  nostra 
aetos  Tidit,"  xxviu.  8;  cf.  Plat.  Q.  R.  83).  It 
may  also  be  remarked  that  the  first  exhibition 
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of  glidiatorUl  combats  at  Bone  took  place  on  the 
Foram  Baarinm,  at  the  funeral  of  the  father  of 
Marcus  and  Decimus  Bmtns,  B.  c  264.  (VaL 
Max.  u.  4.  §  7.) 

The  valley  between  the  Palatine  and  Arentine, 
oocnpied  hj  the  Oircns  Maximns  ma,  as  we  hare 
had  occasion  to  mention  in  the  former  part  of  this 
article,  in  earlier  times  called  Valub  Mcbcia,  from 
an  altar  of  the  Dea  Morda,  w  Venus,  which  stood 
there.  He  who  mounts  the  enormoiu  mass  of  ruins 
which  marks  the  site  of  the  imperial  palace  on  the 
S.  nde  of  the  Palatine  hill  maj  still  tiace  the  extent 
and  con%uration  of  the  circus,  the  area  of  which  is 
occupied  by  kitchen  gardens,  whilst  a  gas  manufac- 
tory stands  on  the  site  of  the  caroeres.  The  de- 
scription of  the  circus  itself  will  be  reserved  for  a 
separate  section  devoted  to  objects  of  the  same 
dracription,  and  we  shall  here  only  treat  rf  the 
different  monuments  contained  in  it  as  a  Region  or 
district.  The  whole  length  of  the  circus  was  3) 
stadia,  or  nearly  half  a  mile,  the  circular  end  being 
near  the  Septiznninm,  and  the  caroeres  or  starting 
place  nearly  under  the  church  ol  S.  Anaitaiia,  where 
the  circus  adjoined  the  Furum  Boarium.  Its  prox- 
imity to  the  latter  is  shown  by  the  circumstance  that 
the  Maxima  Ara  Herculis  bf^ore  alluded  to  is  some- 
times menti(»ed  as  being  at  the  entrance  of  the  Circus 
Maximus,  and  sometimes  as  on  the  Forum  Boarium 
("  Ingens  ara  Herculis  pes  januas  Circi  Maximi," 
Serv.  ad  Am.  viiL  271 ;  cf.  Dioays.  i.  40;  Ovid,  Fast 
I  581 ;  Liv.  i.  7,  &c.)  The  large  Tbhplb  or  Hes- 
ctTLKS  mnst  undoubtedly  have  been  close  to  this 
altar,  but  on  the  Fomm  Boarium. 

The  Vallis  Murcia  0(mt<uned  several  old  and 
bmous  temples  and  altara,  some  of  which  were  in- 
cluded in  the  drcns  itself.  Such  was  the  case 
with  the  altar  or  Sacelldh  or  MuKCU.  hereelf 
("  Intumns  Circus  ad  Murcim  vocatnr  —  ibi  sacellnm 
etiam  nunc  Mnrteae  Veneris,"  Varr.  £.  L.  v.  §  154, 
MOIL);  but  its  exact  site  cannot  be  determined. 
Cosaus  had  also  a  subterranean  altar  in  the  drcns, 
which  was  opened  during  the  games  and  dosed  at 
other  times.  It  is  described  by  Tertollian  as  bdng 
"  ad  primas  metas,"  and  therefote  probably  at  a  dis- 
tance of  about  one-third  of  the  whole  length  of  the 
drcus  from  the  carceres,  and  near  the  middle  of  the  S. 
sideof  the  Palatine  hiU.  (Tert  deSpect.S;  Vnt.L.L. 
vi.  §  20,  Miill.;  Tac.  Aim.  xil.  24;  Plut.  Rom.  14.) 
Bnt  the  chief  temple  on  the  drcns  was  the  Tehple 
or  THE  Suit,  to  which  deity  it  was  prindpally  conse- 
crated ("  Circus  Soli  prindpaliterconsecratur:  rnjus 
aede*  medio  spatio  et  effigies  de  fiutigio  aedis 
emicat,"  Tert.  SpecL  8).  Tadtus  mentions  the  some 
ancient  temple  as  being  "  apod  Circum"  {Aon.  xv. 
74);  and  from  a  comparison  of  these  passages  we 
may  eondude  that  it  stood  in  the  middle  of  one  of 
its  aitft,  add  probably  under  the  Aventine.  The 
Notitia  and  Cttriotum  mention  it  ambiguously  in  con- 
junction with  a  Temple  or  Luha,  so  that  it  might 
posdbly  be  inferred  that  both  deities  had  a  common 
temple  ("  Templnm  Solis  et  Lunae,"  Reg.  xi.).  It 
seems,  however,  more  probable  that  there  were  two 
distinct  temples,  as  we  frequently  find  them  men- 
tioned sepanody  in  authois,  but  never  in  conjunction. 
It  is  perhaps  the  same  temple  of  Luna  which  we 
have  already  mentioned  on  the  Aventine,  in  which 
ease  it  might  have  been  situated  un  the  dedirity  of 
that  hill  facing  the  drcus,  and  behind  the  temple 
of  SoL  Luna,  like  Sol,  was  a  Circensiaa  ddty, 
both  performing  their  appointed  circuits  in  qua- 
drigae.  (Joh.  ^ydus,  de  Mau.  i.  12;  Tert.  Speet 
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9:  Cass.  Vitr.  iii.  51.)  The  situation  ofths  Tehfle 
or  Mebcdbt,  msntioaed  next  to  the  two  preeediig 
ones  in  the  Curiomn,  may  be  detennioed  with  mn 
accuracy,  if  we  may  believe  an  account  reoorded  bf 
Nardini  (Rom.  Ant.  lib.  viL  o.  3)  on  the  sadmity 
of  a  certain  Francesco  Passeri,  respecting  the  di>- 
covery  of  the  remains  of  a  snudl  temple  of  that  deity 
in  a  vineyard  between  the  Circus  Hazimni  and  the 
Aventine.  The  remuns  were  those  of  a  Uttle  tetrv 
style  temple,  which  was  identified  as  that  of  Hercuiy 
from  an  altar  having  the  caducous  and  petisiu 
sculptured  on  it  The  temple  is  repceeented  x  s 
medal  of  M.  Aurelius,  who  appears  to  have  restmd 
it.  The  site  agrees  with  that  described  by  Ovid 
(Fast  V.  669):— 

"  Templa  tibi  posnere  patres  spectantia  Circom 
Idibus:  ex  illo  eat  haac  tibi  fiesta  dies." 

A  comparison  of  this  passage  with  Livy,  "  sedes 
Mercurii  dedicate  est  Idibus  Muis"  (iL  21),  shns 
that  the  same  andent  sanctuary  is  alluded  to^  the 
dedication  of  which  caused  a  dispate  betwesi  the 
consuls,  B.  c.  495  (/i.  e.  27).  We  next  find  meii- 
tioned  in  the  Noiitia  an  Akdks  Matbis  DEm,  ml 
anotlier  of  Jona  Abboratdkis,  for  which  we  should 
probably  read  "  Liberatoris."  The  Magna  Uiter 
was  one  of  the  Ciroensian  divinities.  Her  imige 
was  exhibited  ou  the  spina  (Tert  Spat  8),  and  It 
would  appear  that  she  had  also  a  temple  m  the 
vicinity.  Of  a  tem2de  of  Jupiter  Liberator  we  know 
nothing  further,  though  Jove  was  cettamly  wor^ 
shipped  at  Borne  imder  that  name  (Tac  Atm.  xv. 
64,  xvi.  35),  and  games  celebrated  in  his  hoDonr  is 
the  month  of  October.  (Cofend  Viadob.  ap.  Pieller, 
Reg.  p.  192.) 

Next  to  these  an  Aedbs  Dms  Patbis  is  named 
in  the  NotUia,  but  does  not  appear  in  the  Caruim. 
Some  writers  would  identify  Dispater  with  Sen- 
MASUS,  quasi  Sommtu  Maoium(  T.  Gmter,  UXV.  7; 
Mart  CapdL  iL  161);  but  there  was  a  great  dif- 
ference of  opinion  respecting  this  old  SaUne  god, 
and  even  the  Bomans  themsdves  could  not  tdl  jn- 
cisely  who  he  was.     Thus' Ovid  (Fatt.  vL  725):— 

"  Beddita,  qnisquis  is  est,  Summano  templa  ferontu 
Tone  cum  Bomanis,  Pyrriie,  timaodus  eras.' 

The  temple  to  him  here  alluded  to  was,  hoverer, 
certainly  near  the  Circus  Maximus,  since  Fiiiiy 
mentions  some  annual  sacrifices  of  dogs  as  msde 
"  inter  aadem  Juventatis  et  Sununam "  (xix. 
4)  ;  and  that  the  Temple  or  Jovemtas  was  at 
the  Circus  Maximus  we  learn  from  Livy:  '  Jnvni- 
tatis  aedem  in  Circa  Maximo  C.  Lidnins  Lncdlia 
triumvir  dedicavit"  (xxxviL  36;  cf.  Cak»d.  Amert 
XII.  Kal  JvL :  "  Summano  ad  Giro.  Max.">  The 
temple  of  Summaous,  therefise,  must  baxe  \>tm 
dedicated  during  the  war  with  Fyrrhus,  and  that  of 
Juventas  in  B.  c  192. 

Close  to  the  W.  extremity  of  the  drcus,  and 
towering  as  it  wen  over  the  carceres,  from  its  bdng 
built  apparently  on  the  dope  of  the  Aventine  (itif 
avris  ISpu^fVot  ris  iipifftts,  Dionys.  vL  94),  stood  a 
fiunons  Temfls  of  Ceres,  dedicated  also  to  Libeb 
AHD  Libera.  Thus  Tadtus,  relating  the  dedication 
of  the  temple  by  Tiberius,  it  having  been  restored 
by  Augustus,  says;  "Liberb,  Liberaoqne  et  Cereri, 
juxta  Circum  Maximum,  quam  A.  Postomins  dic- 
tator voverat  (dedicavit)'  (^Atm. ii.  49).  It  is  men- 
tioned by  other  writers  as  "  ad  Circum  Maximum'*; 
whence  Canine's  identification  of  it  with  the  church 
of  S.  Maria  m  CWmniM  seems  improbable  (/«*»* 
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p.  498),  iiiKw  that  building  ia  at  aome  little  distance 
Arm  the  dreos,  and  certainly  does  not  atand  on 
higher  groand.  The  temple  of  Gene  contained  some 
praeioua  woib  of  art  (Plin.  zzxt.  10.  s.  36.  § 
99),  especiallj  a  picture  of  Dionfsns  by  Aristides, 
wlUch  Strabo  mentiona  that  he  saw  (viii.  p.  381), 
but  which  waa  aftarwaida  deatrojed  in  a  firs  which 
oonatuned  the  temple. 

We  also  find  a  Temflb  or  Vskus  mentioned  at 
the  eircna,  founded  by  Q.  Fabios  Gorges,  B.  o.  S95, 
Terj  appropriately  out  of  the  money  raised  by  fines 
levied  on  certain  matrooa  for  incontinence.  (Lir. 
z.  31.)  It  seems  to  hare  been  at  some  distance 
from  the  Fmun  Boarimn,  since  the  censors  M. 
Lirins  and  C.  Clandius  contracted  for  the  paving 
of  the  road  between  the  two  places.  (Id.  :pdz.  37.) 
Tet  we  have  no  means  of  defining  its  site  more 
■rcnntely,  nor  can  we  even  tell  whether  it  may  not 
hare  been  connected  with  the  altar  of  Venus  Murcia 
before  mentioned.  But  the  Tbmfue  of  Flora, 
funnded  by  the  aediles  L.  and  IL  Fublidua,  the 
same  who  constructed  the  clivns  or  ascent  to  the 
Arentine  which  bon  their  name,  must  have  Iain 
close  to  that  ascent,  and  consequently  also  to  the 
temple  of  Ceres  juat  described ;  since  Tacitus,  after 
relating  the  re-dedicaticm  of  the  hitter  under  Tiberius, 
adds:  "  eodemqne  in  loco  aedem  Florae  (dedicavit), 
ab  Lncio  et  Marco  Publlciis  aedilibns  oonstitntam.'' 
(Aim.  ii.  49.)  The  Publicii  applied  part  of  the  same 
money — raised  by  fines — with  which  they  had 
eeosteneted  the  ciiras,  in  instituting  floral  games  in 
bononr  of  the  dirinity  which  they  had  here  con- 
■eerated,  as  we  learn  from  the  account  which  Ovid 
puts  into  the  month  of  the  goddess  herself  (Fait. 
r.  2«3). 

These  are  all  the  temples  that  we  find  mentioned 
in  this  quarter;  but  before  we  leare  it  there  are  one 
or  two  points  which  deeerre  to  be  noticed.  The  Cave 
or  Caccs  was  reputed  tn  have  been  near  the  Clivns 
Pnblidns.  Soliuns  mentions  it  as  being  at  the 
Salinae,  near  the  Porta  Trigemina  (L8);  a  situa- 
tion which  agrees  with  the  descriptitm  in  Virgil  of 
the  meeting  of  Aeneas  and  Evaiider  at  the  Aia 
Uazima  of  Heroules,  from  which  spot  Evander 
points  ont  the  cave  on  the  Arentine  (Ami.  viii.  190, 
seq.)>- 

'Jam  primimi  saxia  anspensam  hano  adspice 
mpem,'  &c. 

Of  the  Dttodbcix  Fortas  mentioned  in  the  No- 
titia  io  thia  B^ion  we  have  already  spoken  [Part 
U.  p.  757]. 

IX.  Tbs  Caxuak  Hilu 

The  Caelioi  javsents  but  few  remains  of  ancient 
buildings,'  and  as  the  notices  of  it  in  the  classics 
are  likewise  scanty  its  topography  is  ooiueqnently 
invdred  in  considerable  obecurity.  Accordhig  to 
Liry  (i.  30)  Tullns  Hoetilins  fixed  his  residence 
npoo  it;  bat  other  accounts  represent  him  as  re- 
sting on  the  Velia.  (Cic.  J2«p.  ii.  31.)  We  find  a 
SACKixim  Diakas  mentioned  on  the  Caeliolus — an 
nndefioed  part  of  the  eastern  nige(deffar.Rap.  15); 
another  of  the  Dba  Carina  V  in  Caelio  mnnte"  (Ma- 
erob.  S.  i.  12);  and  a  little  Timplb  or  Mikeuva 
Cafta  situated  on  the  dedirity  of  the  hill:— 

'  Caelins  ex  alto  qna  Hona  deaoendit  in  aequnm. 
Hie  obi  non  plana  est,  aed  prope  ^ana  via  est. 
Pan*  licet  rideas  Captaa  ddubre  Hinerrae." 
(Or.  FnL  iii.  887,  seq.) 
»ot.  n. 
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Hence  it  was  probably  the  same  aiKient  sanctnary* 
called  "  Uinerrinm "  in  the  sacred  books  of  the 
Argires,  which  lay  on  the  northern  dedirity  of  the 
Caelian  towards  the  Tabemola  ("  Circa  Minerrinm 
qua  e  Caelio  monte  iter  in  TabemoU  est,"  Varr. 
£.  £.  r.  §  47),  and  probably  near  the  modem  street 
Via  ekUa  NavixUa. 

The  most  considerable  building  known  on  the 
Cadian  in  later  times  was  the  Tairia  or  Dirus 
Claudics,  begun  by  Agrippina,  destroyed  by  Nero, 
and  restored  by  Vespasian.  (Suet.  Vetp.  9 ;  Aur. 
Vict.  Caa.  9.)  The  determination  of  its  site  de- 
pends on  the  qneetion  how  far  Nero  conducted  the 
Aqua  Claudia  along  the  Caelins,  since  we  learn  from 
Frontinus  that  the  arehes  of  that  aqueduct  termi- 
nated at  the  temple  in  question.  (Front.  Aq.  20, 
76.)  Tbeee  Anns  Neroniani  (also  called  Cadi- 
montani,  Gruter,  Inscr.  dxxxriL  3)  extend  along 
the  ridge  of  the  narrow  hill,  supposed  to  be  the 
Caeliolus,  from  the  Porta  Maggiore  to  the  Santa 
Scala  o;>posite  the  Lateran,  where  they  are  inter- 
rupted by  the  piazza  and  buildings  belonging  to  that 
basilica.  They  recommence,  however,  on  the  other 
side  in  the  Ku>  (&'  S.  Stefaao  RoUmdo,  and  proceed 
with  a  small  gap  aa  fiir  as  that  church.  There 
are  further  traces  of  them  on  the  W.  side  of  the 
areh  (tf  Dolabella;  and  the  opinion  of  Canina  seems 
probable  enough,  that  they  terminated  near  the 
garden  of  the  convent  of  SS.  Giovanni  «  Paolo, 
and  that  the  remains  of  a  huge  substruction  at  thia 
spot  bd<aiged  to  the  temple  of  Cbiudius.  (Indicat. 
p.  73,  seq.)  Canina  is  further  of  opnion  that  the 
Aqua  CUudia  waa  distributed  a  litde  beyond  thia 
spot,  and  that  one  of  the  uses  to  which  it  waa 
applied  by  Nero  was  to  replenish  bis  lake,  which 
oucnpied  the  site  of  the  FUvian  amphitheatre. 
Othera,  however,  are  of  opinion  that  the  aqueduct 
did  not  proceed  beyond  the  chureb  rf  &  Stefatto 
Sotondo,  and  therefore  that  the  temple  of  Claudius 
stood  near  that  spot,  or  that  the  church  may  even 
have  been  built  on  its  foundations.  But  ther;  are 
no  sufficient  grounds  for  arriving  at  any  satisfactory 
conclusion  on  these  points,  and  altogether  the  view 
of  Canina  is  perhaps  the  more  probable  (me. 

The  Arch  or  Dolabella,  just  alluded  to,  ap- 
pean  from  the  inscription  on  it  to  hare  been  erected 
ic  tiie  consulship  of  DoUbella  and  Silanus,  a.  d.  10. 
Its  destination  has  been  the  subject  of  various  ceo- 
jecturea.  Some  hare  imagined  it  to  be  a  reetora- 
tioo  of  the  Porta  Caelimontana;  but  this  can  hardly 
be  the  case,  unce,  if  the  Serrian  walls  had  run  in 
this  direction,  half  of  the  Cadian  hill  would  bare 
been  shot  out  of  the  dty.  On  the  other  hand,  ita 
appearance  excludes  the  notion  of  a  triumphal  areh ; 
and  it  could  not  originally  have  formed  part  of  an 
aqueduct,  since  it  rres  erected  previously  to  the  cod- 
struction  of  the  Aqua  Clandia.  It  seems  most  pro- 
bable therefore  that  it  was  dengned  as  an  entrance 
to  some  public  place ;  but  then  are  appearances 
that  Nero  subsequently  conducted  his  aqueduct 
over  it.  (Canina,  IntUoat.  p.  77.)  The  road  which 
led  up  to  it  from  the  Via  di  S.  Grtgorio  seems  in 
andent  times  to  hare  been  called  Cuvus  ScAimL 
It  is  mentioned  under  that  name  in  the  Epiitlet  ofS. 
Gregorg  (rii.  13),  and  the  Anonymus  Einsiedlensis 
calls  it  Clivns  Tauti,  which  is  probably  a  scribe's 
error. 

Next  to  the  temple  of  Claudius,  the  NoHtia  men- 
tions a  Macxu.uk  Haonuii,  probably  the  market 
recorded  by  Dion  Caaaiua  aa  founded  by  Nen  (t))i> 
iyvpiii'  rinr  iS^wv,  rk  liiKtM-oy  IwtfiaaiUrm',  urn- 
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0i4p»at,  Ixi.  18).  Nsrdiiii,  who  is  followed  by 
Csnins  (/aduatwiw,  {v.  83),  is  of  opinioa  that  the 
'  charch  of  S.  Steftmo  RnUmdo  wu  put  of  the 
maoelhini,  perhaps  a  slaaghter-hoose  with  •  dooie, 
md  suiTonnded  with  porticoes. 


ItAUKIXUIf. 
The  Castra  PlBSOiUiiA  recorded  in  the  fMiiia 
are  not  mentioned  hj  any  author  except  Ammianns 
Haroellinns,  who  relates  that  Chnodomar,  when 
conquered  by  Julian,  was  conducted  to  and  died  in 
this  camp  on  the  Caellan  (xri.  13,  eztr.)  The  name, 
however,  occurs  in  inscriptions,  and  sometimes  in 
connection  with  a  temple  of  Jupiter  Bednx,  as  m 
that  found  in  the  chnrch  of  5.  Maria  M  Dotimka 
(Gmter,  xxii.  3;  OrclL  1S56).  These  inscriptions 
also  mention  a  Princeps  Peregrinomm,  the  nature 
of  whose  office  w«  are  unacquainted  with;  but  it 
seems  probable  that  he  was  the  commander  of  the 
foreign  troops  stationed  in  this  camp.  New  the 
same  church  were  found  several  little  marble  ships, 
apparently  votire  offerings,  and  one  which  stood 
a  long  while  before  it  gare  to  the  church  and  to  the 
surrounding  place  the  name  of  deUa  NwrioeUa. 

An  IsiiTM,  or  temple  of  Isis,  is  mentioned  by 
Treb.  Pollio  {XXX.  Tgran.  25)  on  the  Caelion,  but  it 
occurs  nowhere  else.  It  was  probably  one  of  the 
many  temples  erected  to  this  goddess  by  Caracalla 
(Lampr.  Carae.  9.)  The  spring  called  the  AQUil 
MERClJRn  recorded  by  Orid  near  the  Porta  Capena 
(FoiA,  T.  673)  was  rediscoTered  by  U.  Fea  in 
1888,  in  the  rigna  of  the  Padri  Camaldohn  di 
S.  Gregorio.  On  the  Caelian  was  also  the  Caju-cs 
Martiaub  in  which  the  Equiria  were  held  in  March, 
in  ca.se  the  Campus  Hartius  was  overflowed  (Ovid, 
Fast.  V.  673;  Paul.  Diac  p.  161).  Its  situation 
rests  chiefly  on  conjecture;  but  it  was  probably  near 
the  Lateran;  where  the  neighbouring  chnreh  of 
S.  Gregorio,  now  &  Maria  Imptratrice,  was  called 
in  the  middle  ages  "  in  Campo  Hartio  "  (Canina, 
Indieaaione,  p.  84.) 

In  the  Imperial  times  the  Caelian  was  the  resi- 
dence of  many  distinguished  Romans;  and  it  is  here 
that  Martial  pUces  the  "  limina  potentionim '  (zii. 
8).  We  have  already  had  occasion  to  allude  to  the 
Hotres  or  Claudius  CKiiTUMAi.ns  on  this  hill, 
which  was  of  such  an  extraordinary  height  that  the 
augurs  commanded  him  to  lower  it ;  but  this  was  dur- 
ing the  Republic  Under  the  Empire  we  may  mention 
the  HousK  or  Mamurra,  a  Roman  knight  of  For- 
miae,  and  praefectns  fitbmm  of  Caesar  in  his  Gallic 
wars,  the  splendour  of  which  is  described  by  Pliny 
(xxxvL  7),  and  lampooned  by  Catullus  (xlii.  A). 
Here  also  was  the  Houas  or  Amtius  Vercs,  the 
grandfather  of  Marcus  Anreliua,  in  which  that  em- 
peror was  educated,  situated  near  the  house  of  the 
Laterani  (JuLCapit.  if.  Ant.  1  )  It  appears  to  hare 
been  sumunded  with  gardens;  and  according  to  the 
Italian  writer  Vacca  (Jfenor.  18)  the  noble  equei>- 
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trian  status  of  Marens  Annlins  which  now  adons  the 
Capitol  was  discovered  in  a  vineyard  near  the  Scala 
&m(a.  On  the  same  hill  were  the  Aedes  Vicn- 
UAKAB  where  Commodns  sought  refuge  fim  the 
uneasy  thoughts  which  tormented  him  in  the 
palace,  but  where  he  could  not  escape  the  snans 
of  the  assassin  (Lampr.  Comm.  16;  Jul  Capitol. 
Pert  5).  But  the  most  remai^able  of  all  then 
residcoces  was  the  Palace  or  the  Latxkaxi, 
charscteriaed  by  Juvenal  (x.  18)  as  the  "  egregiae 
Lateranorum  aedes,"  the  residoice  of  the  consol 
Plantius  Lateranus,  whose  partidpatiaD  in  Pi»'i 
conspiracy  agahist  Nero  cost  him  his  life  (Tsc. 
Arm.  XV.  49,  60).  After  this  event  the  pslace 
of  the  Laterani  seems  to  have  been  confiscated,  and 
to  have  became  imperial  property,  since  we  fii<l 
Septimins  Severus  presenting  it  to  his  friend  Lste- 
ranus,  probably  a  descendant  of  the  &mily  to  wliich 
it  had  once  belonged  (Aur.  Vict.  £piL  20).  Sub- 
sequently, however,  it  appears  to  have  been  in  tin 
possession  of  the  emperor  Constantine,  who  enctcd 
upon  its  site  the  celebrated  basilica  which  still  besn 
the  name  of  the  Lateran,  an(|  presented  it  to  ths 
bishop  of  Rome  (Niceph.  viL  49).  The  identity  of 
the  spot  is  proved  by  several  inscriptions  fbunl 
there,  as  well  as  by  the  discovery  of  chambers  mi 
baths  in  making  the  facade  of  the  modern  basilica. 
(Venuti,  Roma  .i^nt  P.  i.  c  8 ;  Canina,  Indie,  p.  83). 
The  DoMUS  Phiuppi  mentioned  in  the  Nolitia 
was  probably  the  private  house  of  the  emperor  U 
that  name.  Lastly,  we  may  mention  that  on  the 
Caelian  was  the  House  or  SrvMACHin,  the 
strenuous  defender  of  paganism  in  the  reign  cf  Ytr 
lentinian  (Symm.  Epiit  iil  12,  88,  viL  18,  19). 

There  tn  a  few  other  objects  on  the  Caelos 
mentioned  in  the  NoHtia,  some  of  which,  however, 
hardly  admit  of  explanation.  Such  is  the  ATKnn 
or  Antrum  Ctclofis,  respecting  which  we  cannot 
say  whether  it  was  a  cavern,  or  an  area  sumnnded 
with  porticoes.  Whatever  it  was  it  seems  to  have 
stood  on  the  S.  side  of  the  hill,  since  the  vicu  Ab 
Cyclops  in  the  1st  Region,  or  Porta  Capena,  was  pro- 
bably named  after  it  (I^eller,  Beg.  p.  1 1 9.)  The  Caput 
ArKiCAB  of  the  IfotHia,  which  likewiae  appeals  in 
several  inscriptions  (Orell.  2685,  2934,  2935),  is 
thought  to  have  been  a  street  in  the  oeighboorhood 
of  the  Colosseum,  since  the  Anonymus  Einsiedknsis 
mentions  it  between  the  Meta  Sudans  and  the  chordi 
of  £S.  Qaatiro  Coronatii  whence  it  is  held  to  have 
corresponded  with  the  modem  street  which  bean 
the  name  of  that  choroh  (Nibby,  J/ura  di  Bama, 
p.  173,  note  140;  Urlichs,  Ron.  Topogr.  p.  lOl) 
Becker  observes  (^Handb.  p.  508),  that  the  nsiiw 
does  not  appear  in  any  earlier  writer,  and  connects 
it  with  some  building  founded  by  SepUmins  Sevenu, 
in  order  to  strike  his  conntrymen,  the  Africans,  who 
arrived  at  Rome  by  the  Via  Appia;  though,  as  (Jrh'chs 
observes,  they  must  have  gone  rather  out  of  their 
way  "  to  be  imposed  upon."  Vano  mentions  a  VicDS 
Afncns  on  the  Esqniline,  so  named  because  the 
African  hostages  in  ths  Punic  War  were  said  to 
have  been  detained  tliere  ("  Exquilis  vicns  Airicns, 
quod  ibi  obsides  ex  A&ica  hello  Punico  dicnntor 
custoditi,"  L.  L.  v.  §  159).  Hence  it  is  very  pro- 
bable, as  Canina  remarks  (/mficos.  pu  91),  that  the 
head,  or  beginning,  of  this  stmt  stood  at  the  spot 
indicated  by  the  Anonymus,  namely,  near  the 
Colosseum,  whence  it  ran  up  in  the  direction  of  the 
Esquiline,  although  Becker  (fiaudb.  p>  560)  denies 
that  the  Caput  Africae  had  ai^  connection  with  the 
Vicns  A&icoit     The  Arbor  Saxcta  is  inexplicable 
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Tha  Lddcs  Uattttcius  et  Galucos  (or  Dkicos), 
tha  SpouABiuv,  Sahiarium,  and  Abmamehta- 
BIDM,  were  eridently  f;ladiatorUI  schools  with  their 
apparteiuuices,  8ittut«d  apparently  on  the  northern 
axle  of  the  Caelian,  not  far  firom  the  amfiiitheatre. 
Officers  attached  to  theae  institations  are  frequently 
meotiooed  in  ioecriptions.  The  Spoliariom  and  Ar- 
mamentariiun  speak  for  themselTee.  The  Saniaiium 
is  a  word  that  does  not  oconr  elsewhere,  and  is 
thought  by  Preller  to  denote  a  hospital  (a  sanie) 
where  the  wounded  gladiators  were  received.  For 
a  further  account  of  these  institutions  see  Preller, 
JUffionm,  pp.  120 — 132.  Lastly,  the  Mica  Aubea 
appears  from  an  epigram  of  Martial's  to  have  been 
a  banqueting  room  o!  DomiUan's  (iL  69):  — 

"  Mica  vocor;  quid  sim  cemis;  coenatio  parva. 
Ex  roe  Caesarenm  prospicis,  ecee,  tholum." 

It  is  also  mentioned,  along  with  the  Meta  Sudans, 
ait  built  by  Domitian  in  the  Chronica  Regia  Colo- 
mauu,  in  Eccaid's  Corptu  Bi$toriam  (vol.  L 
p.  745.) 

X  The  Distriot  to  the  S.  of  thk  Caeuak. 

To  the  S.  of  the  Cadian  lies  a  somewhat  hilly 
district,  bounded  oo  the  W.  by  tha  Aventine,  and 
oontipreheDdiog  the  1st  and  12th  Regions  of  Au- 
fnvtus,  or  those  called  Porta  Capena  and  Piscina 
Publica.  The  latter  of  these  is  decidedly  tha  least 
importaDt  district  of  Rome,  but  the  former  presents 
severs!  objects  of  considerable  interest.  Of  the 
Ports  Capena  itself  we  have  already  treated.  In 
its  immediate  vicinity  stood  tha  double  Tehpls  or 
UoNoe  AMD  Vntrcs,  vowed  by  Uarcellus  in  his 
Gallic  wan,  bat  not  erected  till  after  his  conquest  of 
Syracuse.  It  was  the  first  intention  of  Marcellna 
that  both  the  deities  should  be  under  the  same  roof; 
and,  indeed,  the  temple  seems  to  have  been  a  mere 
rastitntion  of  an  ancient  one  dedicated  to  Honoe  by 
Q.  Fabius  Verrucaaas  many  years  before.  (Cic  N.  D. 
iL  8S.)  But  when  Harcellns  was  about  to  dedicate 
it,  and  to  introduce  the  statue  <£  another  deity 
within  the  sanctuary,  the  pontifioea  interposed,  and 
forbade  him  to  do  so,  on  the  ground  that  the 
proairatio,  or  expiation  of  any  prodigy  occurring 
in  a  t«nple  so  constructed,  would  be  difficult  to 
perform.  (Liv.  xxvii.  25.)  Henoe,  Marcellus  was 
constrained  to  add  another  temple  of  Virtus,  and  to 
erect  two  images  of  the  deities  "aepaiatis  aedibns;" 
bat  though  the  work  was  pressed  on  in  haste,  he 
did  not  live  to  dedicate  them.  (Liv.  I  e.\  Val.  Max. 
L  i.  §  8.)  Nevertheless,  we  fireqasntly  find  the 
tample  mentioned  in  the  singular  number,  as  if  it 
had  farmed  <nly  one  building  ("  ad  aedem  Honoris 
atqne  Vlrtutis,"  Cic  Verr.  iv.  54;  cf.  Ascon.  ad  Cic 
m  Pit.  1 9 ;  also  the  NoUtia  and  Cunonen.)  Hence, 
perhaps,  the  most  natural  conclusion  is  that  it  con- 
sisted of  two  eeUae  under  the  same  roof,  like  the 
temple  of  Venus  and  Rome,  a  form  which  agreee 
with  the  description  of  Symmachns :  "  Miyorae 
noatri — aedeii  Himori  *c  Virtuti  gemella  facie  junctim 
locarant.''  (,£pi*t  i.  31.)  The  temple  was  adorned 
with  the  spoils  of  Grecian  art  brought  by  Marcellus 
finm  Syracnse;  an  instance  noted  and  condemned 
by  Livy  as  the  first  of  that  kind  of  spoliation, 
wUch  he  observes  wss  subsequently  inflicted  upon 
the  Soman  temples  themselves,  and  especially  upon 
tlua  very  temple  of  Maicelloi;  for,  in  Livy's  time, 
fair  of  those  ornaments  remained,  which  had  pre- 
vioasly  rendered  it  an  object  of  attraction  to  all 
(tnuigere  who  visited  Bouie  (xxv.  4U,  d.  xxxiv.  4). 
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They  probably  disappeared  during  the  Civil  Wars, 
in  which  the  Roman  temples  seem  to  have  sufieied 
both  from  neglect  and  spdiation;  for  in  the  time  of 
Cicero  the  Syractisan  spoils  still  existed  in  the 
temple  (m  Verr.  iv.  54).  It  appears  to  have  been 
burnt  in  the  fire  of  Nero,  since  it  is  mentioned  as 
having  been  restored  by  Vespasian.  (Plin.  xxxv. 
37.) 

According  to  Anrelins  Victor  (Fir.  tH  38)  the 
annual  procession  of  the  Roman  knights  to  the 
temple  of  Castor  started  from  this  temple  of  Honos 
apd  Viitns,  whereas  Dionysius  (xl  13)  names  the 
temple  of  Mars  as  the  starting-place.  Becker 
{Bandb.  p.  311)  r^;ards  the  discrepancy  between 
these  accounts  as  tending  to  prove  Uie  correctness 
of  his  sasumption  that  the  temples  most  have  lain 
cloae  together.  That  one  of  the  accounts  is  er- 
roneous is  a  more  probable  conclusion,  and  it  is  a 
certain  one  that  it  is  fallacious  to  draw  any  topo- 
graphical deductions  from  such  very  shadowy  pre- 
mises. The  true  site  of  the  Tkhple  or  Mabs  hss 
been  ascertained  as  satisiactorily  as  that  of  any  of 
the  monuments  which  do  not  actually  speak  for 
themselves;  such,  we  mean,  as  the  Coloeseum, 
Trajan's  column,  the  Pantheon,  and  others  of  the 
like  description.  Then  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
temple  of  Mars,  instead  of  being  cloee  to  the  Pcvta 
Capena,  or  at  5.  Siito,  as  Becker  places  it  (ffatidb. 
p.  513),  lay  on  the  Via  Appia,  at  the  distance  of 
about  1}  miles  from  that  gate.  The  proofs  are 
overwhelming.  In  the  first  place  an  inscription, 
still  preserved  in  the  Vatican,  recording  the  level- 
ling ^  the  Clivns  Martis,  wss  found  m  the  Vigna 
Nari,  outside  cf  the  Porta  Appia  (the  modem 
S.  Sebattiano).  Secondly,  another  inscription,  in  the 
PakoMO  Barberini,  recorded  by  Fabretti  (/njcr. 
p.  724,  no.  443),  Marini  (^Fratr.  Arv.  p.  8),  and 
others,  testifies  that  Salvia  Marcellina  gave  a  piece 
of  groimd.to  the  Collegium  of  Aesculapius  and 
Hygia  for  a  small  temple,  cloee  to  the  temple  of 
Mars,  between  the  first  and  second  milestone  on  the 
Via  Apna,  on  the  left-hand  side  in  going  from  the 
city.  Thirdly,  both  the  Notitia  and  Curioium 
place  the  Aedes  Martis  at  the  extremity  of  the  first 
Regie,  cloee  to  the  Flumen  Almonis.  The  Alma 
flows  outside  the  Porta  Appia,  near  the  Vigaa 
Naris^^ 

"  Eat  locus  ante  nrbem,  qua  primum  nascitur  ingens 
Appia,  quaque  Italo  gemitns  Almone  Cybebe 
Ponit,  et  Idaeoe  jam  non  reminisdtnr  amnee." 

(Stat  Sitv.  V.  1. 322.) 

A  brook  now  flows  between  the  Porta  S.  Sebas- 
(tono  and  the  church  of  Domiae  quo  vatKt,  which, 
with  great  probability,  has  been  identified  with 
the  Ahno.  (Cluver,  liaL  AnL  p.  718;  Westphal, 
Bom.  Cttt^Higna,  p^  17.)  Fourthly,  the  same  locidity 
is  indicated  by  several  documents  of  the  middle  ages. 
Thus,  in  the  AcU  of  the  Martyrt :  "  Tunc  B.  Ste- 
phanns  ductus  a  militibus  foras  muros  Appiae  portae 
ad  T.  Martis  "  iAet  qfS.  Stephanut  and  S.  Jtiliut). 
"  Diacones  duxerunt  in  clivum  Martis  ante  templum 
et  ibidem  decollatnis  est"  (Act  o/S.  Sixtui).  And 
the  Mirabilia  (in  Mont&uoon,  Dior.  ltd.  p.  283) : 
"  Haec  sunt  loca  quae  inveniuntur  in  passiooibus 
sanctorum  foris  portam  Appiam,  nbi  beatus  Syxtns 
decoUatua  fait,  et  ubi  Dominns  appamit  Petro, 
Domin»  quo  vadiit  Ibi  templum  M.utis,  intos 
portam,  arcus  Syllae."  Now,  the  passages  in  the 
dassica  which  relate  to  the  aubjact  do  not  run 
counter  to  these  indications,  but,  on  the  contrary 
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tend  to  ooofinn  them.  AppUn  (£.  C.  Si.  41) 
mentions  a  temple  of  Hsn  15  stadia  diatant  from 
the  citj,  which  wonld  answer  prattj  nearly  to  the 
distance  of  between  1  and  S  miles  given  in  the 
inscription  quoted.    Orid  sajs  {Fait.  i\.  191) :  — 

"  Lox  eadem  Marti  tela  est;   qnem  pnspdt 
extra 
Appositom  tacta*  Porta  Capena  Tiae.* 

The  word  protpitit  denotes  a  long  view;  and  as 
tlie  temple  of  Mars  stood  on  a  hill,  as  is  erident  from 
the  CUtus  Martis,  it  mi);ht  easily  be  risible  at  the 
distance  of  a  mile  or  two.  The  words  of  Statios 
C  qna  primnm  nascitnr  *  &e.)  mnst  be  cormpt, 
bein;  both  tautological  and  contrary  to  {act  The 
paring  of  the  road  from  the  Porta  Capena  to  the 
temple  would  not  have  been  worth  twice  recording 
by  Liry,  had  it  bin  only  at  a  distance  of  some 
300  yards  (z.  33,  xxxriii.  S8).  The  only  way  in 
which  Becker  can  escape  ttam  the  legitimate  coo- 
dnsion  is  by  assoming  two  temples  of  Uan  in  this 
qoarter;  in  which  few,  we  suspect,  will  be  inclined 
to  follow  him,  and  which  may  be  regarded  as  eqni- 
Talnit  to  a  confession  of  defeat  (Becker,  Hmdb. 
f.  51],  seq.;  Antu.  p.  63,  acq.;  Uriicbs,  Horn.  To- 
pogr.  p.  105,  seq.;  Preller,  Jlegionm,  p,  116,  seq.; 
Canina,  Indicatkmt,  p.  56,  seq.) 

Ckaa  to  the  Porta  Capena  and  the  temple  of  Honoa 
et  Virtus  hiy  the  Vallet  or  Eqeria  with  the 
Locus  and  Asdd  Cahenarum,  the  traditionary 
spot  where  Kama  sought  inspiration  and  wisdom 
from  the  nymph  Egeria.  (Lir.  i.  21;  Pint  Num. 
13.)  In  the  time  of  Javenal,  whose  deecriptian  of 
the  spot  is  a  locus  classicns  fi>r  its  topography,  the 
grore  and  temple  had  been  profaned  and  let  out  to 
the  Jews: — 

**  Substitit  ad  Tetares  arena  madidamque  Cape- 
nam 
Hie  nbi  noctnmas  Nnma  oonst3tad>at  amicne. 
Mono  sacri  fontia  nsmns  et  delabra  locantnr 
Jttdaeis,  quorum  ooiJiinas  fbenumqne  snpellez. 
Omnia  enim  popnlo  meroedem  pendere  juasa  est 
Arbor,  et  ejectis  mendicat  silra  Camenis. 
In  Tallem  Egeriae  descendimus  et  speloncas 
Dianmiles  reria.     Qoanto  praestaotius  eeaet 
Nnmen  aquae,  viridi    si    maigine    cUuderet 

undas 
Heiba,  neo  ingennnm  violarant  marmon  to- 

phnm."  (Sat.  iii.  10,  seq.) 

It  la  surprising  how  Becker  could  doubt  that 
there  was  an  Aedes  Camenamm  here,  since  it  is 
not  only  alluded  to  in  the  preceding  passage,  but 
also  expressly  mentioned  by  Pliny  (zzxir.  10.)  The 
modem  Cicarom  point  out  to  the  traveller  as  the 
Talley  of  Egeria  a  pretty  retired  spot  some  distance 
outsMe  of  the  Porta  S.  Ssbattiano,  in  the  valley  called 
La  CaffanUa.  near  which  are  the  remains  of  a 
little  temple,  called  by  some  the  tem^  of  Honos  et 
Virtue,  by  others  a  t«nple  of  Bacchus,  with  a  grove 
said  to  be  sacred  to  the  latter  deity.  But  though 
at  present  our  imagination  wonld  more  gladly  fix 
on  this  spot  sa  the  scene  of  the  cmlerences  between 
Noma  and  his  nymph,  and  though  respectable  au- 
thorities are  not  wanting  in  favour  of  this  view 
(Vennti,  Dncr.  di  Rain,  il  pw  18;  Ouattaai,  Ram. 
Dtter.  iL  p.  45),  yet  the  preceding  passages,  to 
which  may  be  added  l^mmachus  ("  Sed  enun 
propter  eaa  (aedea  Honoris  et  Virtutis)  Camenamm 
religio  seen  fcnti  advertitar,"  Epiit,  L  SI)  and  the 
JVoMts,  whidi  placea  the  temple  of  the  Camenae 
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doss  to  that  orHaxnr  and  Valour,  are  too  deeisivs 
to  allow  US  to  do  as;  and  we  must  therefore  assume 
the  vallej  of  Egeria  to  have  been  that  near  the 
church  of  S.  Sitio,  opposite  to  the  baths  of  Caracalla. 
The  little  fountain  pointed  out  as  that  of  Egeria  in 
the  valley  CaffanUa,  is  pethapa  the  remahis  of  a 
nymphaeum.  Here  was  probably  a  sanctnaiy  of 
the  Almo,  which  waters  the  valley. 

Near  tiie  temple  of  Mars,  nnea  it  is  msntioDed  in 
the  Notitia  in  oonjunctioa  with  it,Uy  the  Tempui  or 
Tehpbstas,  built  by  L.  Ccraelins  Seipto,  the  victor 
of  Aleria,  ui  commemoration  of  tbeeecape  of  the  Bo- 
man  fleet  from  ahipwreck  off  the  island  of  Coraira, 
as  appears  from  the  inacription  on  bis  tomb.  The' 
tem^e  and  the  occasion  of  ita  foundation  are  al- 
luded to  by  Ovid  (FatA,  vL  193)  in  the  foUowisg 
lines:  — 

"  Te  qnoque,  Tempestas,  meritam  delabra  &te- 
mar. 
Cum  paene  est  Corsia  obrata  cleans  aqois.* 

But  of  the  Tbmplb  op  MiNEitrA,  also  mentiooed  at 
the  same  time  with  that  of  Mars,  we  know  nothing 
man.  Near  the  last  was  preaerved  the  Lapis 
Mahalis,  a  large  cylindrical  stone  so  called  from 
tiMiMre, "  to  flow,"  because  during  aeasons  of  droogbt 
it  was  carried  in  proceasioa  into  the  city,  for  tlis 
sake  of  procuring  rain.  (Paul.  Diac.  p.  128;  Tsrr. 
ap.  Non.  zv.  p.  375,  GerL) 

Close  to  the  Porta  Capena,  and  probably  outsde 
of  it,  lay  one  of  the  three  Sevacula  mentioned  by 
Festus  ;  hot  the  only  time  at  which  we  find  meet- 
ings of  the  soiate  recorded  there  is  daring  the  year 
following  the  battle  of  Cannae,  when  they  appear  to 
have  been  regularly  held  at  thb  phuse.  (Lir.  iiSi. 
32.)  During  the  same  period  the  tribuiuil  of  tbe 
praetor  was  erected  at  the  PmciKA  Pubuca.  This 
last  object,  which  seems  to  have  been  a  swimmin;:- 
pkoe  for  the  people  in  tbe  Repoblican  times  (Festnn, 
p.  SI  3),  gave  name  to  the  12th  Regie,  which  adjoined 
the  1st  or  that  of  PorU  Capena,  on  the  W.  (Amm. 
Marc.  zvii.  4;  cf.  Cic  ad  Qfn»L  Fr.  m.  7.)  Tbe 
pond  had,  however,  vanished  in  the  time  of  Festus, 
and  ita  exact  aitoatioo  cannot  be  determined.  Tbne 
are  several  other  objects  in  this  district  in  the  lila 
predicament,  such  as  the  Laccs  Psoxethbi,  tbe 
Balhkuic  Toeqtjati,  and  others  mentioied  m  tbe 
Notiiia.  The  Thermae  Commodianae  and  Seven- 
anae  will  be  ccosidered  under  the  sectioa  which 
treats  of  the  thermae.  The  HDTATOBnnt  Cassakis, 
perhaps  a  kind  of  imperial  villa  (Pidler,  Reg. 
p.  115),  appears  to  have  been  ritnated  near  the 
modem  church  of  5.  Balbina.  (Mont&ucou,  op. 
UrUehi  Rom.  Topogr.  p.  112.)  The  three  Tat- 
CHPHAi.  Arches  or  Trajak,  VRBtra,  ahd 
Drtocs,  mentioned  by  the  Notitia  in  the  1st  Region 
jHobably  spanned  the  Via  Appia  in  the  space  be- 
tween the  temple  of  Mars  and  the  Potts  Capena. 
The  arch  still  existing  juat  withm  the  Poiia  S. 
SebattioHO  is  generally  thought  to  be  that  of  Drosua, 
the  father  of  the  emperor  Chiudiua.  ("  Praeterea 
Seiutns,  inter  alia  oomplura,  marmoreum  arcnm  cum 
tropaeia  ria  Appia  decrerit  (Dinso),*  Suet  Ciaud. 

I) 

For  many  miles  the  tombs  of  dutinguisbed  B»- 
mana  skirt  both  sides  of  the  Via  Appia;  and  thete 
remains  are  perhapa  better  calculated  than  any 
other  object  to  impress  the  stranger  with  an  adequate 
ides  of  Bone's  former  gnatnesa.  For  tbe  most  part, 
however,  they  lie  beyond  the  bounds  of  tbe  present 
subject,  snd  we  shall  therefot*  oontent  oumhas 
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with  inentiiining  *  few  which  were  contiiined  within 
the  aetiul  baiinduiea  of  the  city.  They  appur  to 
have  connnenced  immediately  outside  the  Porta 
Capena  ("  An  tn  egressos  porta  Capena,  cnm  Ca- 
ktini,  Scipionam,  Servilionim,  Metellorum  aepolcra 
Tidea,  miseroa  pntai  iUos?"  Cic.  Tuie.  i.  7);  and 
bencr  many  of  them  were  inclnded  in  the  larger 
circuit  of  the  walla  of  Aurelian.  The  tomb  of 
HoraUa,  slain  by  the  hand  of  her  rictoriouB  brother, 
•eems  to  have  lieen  sitnated  just  ontiiide  the  (rate. 
(Ut.  L  26.)  Fnrtunatelj  the  meet  interesting  of  those 
mentioned  by  Cicero — the  Tokb  of  the  Scipios 
—  is  still  in  existence.  It  was  discovered  in  1 780  in 
the  Vigna  Satti,  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  Via 
Appia,  a  little  beyond  the  spot  where  the  Via 
Latina  branches  off  from  it,  and  about  400  paces 
within  the  Porta  S.  Sdnutiaao.  Its  eotranca  is 
marked  by  a  single  tall  cypress  tree.  In  Livy's 
time  the  tomb  was  still  adorned  with  three  statues, 
raid  to  he  those  of  Publins  and  Lucius  Scipio,  and 
■if  the  poet  Ennins,  who  was  interred  in  the  sepulchre 
of  his  patrons.  (Hieron.  Ckron.  p.  379,  Sonc.)  It 
was  here  that  the  sarcophagus  of  L  Scipio  Barbatos, 
codsdI  in  b.  a  298,  now  preserved  in  the  Vatican, 
was  diacorered,  together  with  several  monumental 
stones  with  inscriptions  relating  to  other  members 
of  the  family,  or  to  their  connections  and  freedmen. 
The  originals  were  carried  off  to  the  Vatican  and 
copies  inserted  in  their  stead.  The  meet  remarkable 
of  these  inscriptions  are  that  of  Scipio  Barbatns ;  of 
his  son  Lucius  Cornelias  Scipio,  the  conqueror  of 
Corsica,  consul  in  b.  c.  259 ;  of  Publins  Scipin,  sou 
of  Africanus  Major,  whose  feeble  state  of  health  is 
alluded  to  by  Cicero  (Coto  Maj.  II),  and  whoee 
touching  epitaph  shows  that  he  died  young;  of  L. 
Cornelius  Scipio,  grandson  of  the  conqueror  of  Spain, 
gathered  to  his  fathers  at  the  early  age  of  20;  and 
of  another  of  the  same  name,  the  son  of  Asiaticns, 
who  died  aged  33,  whose  title  to  honour  is  summsd 
up  in  the  laconic  words,  "  Pater  regsm  Antiochum 
sob^t.'  A  complete  account  of  this  tomb  will  be 
foond  in  Viscooti  (if on.  degli  Scipioni,  Bom.  1785) 


and  in  the  BachreVmag  Romi  (vol.  iii.  p.  61?, 
seq.),  where  the  various  epitaphs  are  given. 

Also  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  Via  Appia  in 
going  from  the  Porta  Capena  was  the  Hattsoleum  op 
SEPnMios  Severus,  which  he  caused  to  be  erected 
for  himself  in  his  lifetime,  m  imitation  of  his  Septi- 
xonium,  but  probably  on  a  reduced  scale.  (Spart. 
Geta,  7.)  In  the  same  neighbourhood  aiti  some  of 
those  Coi/UMBARiA,  or  subterranean  chambers,  which 
formed  the  common  resting-places  for  ths  ashes  of 
persona  of  a  lower  condition.  One  of  these,  not  far 
from  the  tomb  of  the  Supioe,  is  said  to  contain  the 
remains  of  the  conrtiers  and  domestics  of  the 
Caesars,  from  Julius  to  Nero.  Among  othera  there 
is  an  inscription  to  M.  Vnlerius  Creticns,  with  a 
bust  The  walls,*as  well  as  a  Luge  pier  in  the  middle, 
an  hollowed  throughout  with  vatilted  recesses  like 
large  pigeon-holes,^  whence  the  name, —  in  which 
are  contained  the  ashes  of  the  dead.  The  Uauho- 
LEITH  OF  Caecilia  Hetella,  which  stands  on 
the  Via  Appia,  about  2  miles  outside  the  Porta  & 
SdKutiano,  though  it  does  not  properly  belong  to 
onr  subject,  demands,  from  the  magnificence  of  its 
construction,  as  well  as  from  Byron's  well-known 
lines  {Chiide  Harold,  canto  iv.),  a  passing  word  of 
notice  here. 

The  remaining  part  of  the  district,  ta  that  form- 
ing the  12th  Begio,  and  lying  to  the  W.  of  the 
Via  Appia,  docs  not  present  many  monnments  of 
interest  The  most  striking  one,  the  Thermae  An- 
toninianaa,  or  baths  of  Caracalla,  will  be  spoken  of 
under  its  proper  head.  We  have  already  treated  of 
the  Bona  Dea  Subsazanea  and  of  the  Isium.  Clcee 
to  the  baths  just  mentioned  Caracalla  built  the 
street  called  Nova  Via,  reckoned  one  of  the  hand- 
somest in  Bome.  (Spart  Carao.  2 ;  Aur.  Vict 
CVms.  21.)  Bespecting  the  Fortoha  Mahhosa,  we 
know  nothing  more  than  that  the  Batit  CapUolmm 
mentions  a  street  of  the  same  name  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood. In  the  later  period  of  the  Empire  this 
district  appears  to  have  contained  several  splendid 
palaces,  as  the  Sbptem  Domus  PABTHORtm,  th« 
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DoMUS  CiLons,  and  Domcs  Cobhipiciks.  The 
Domiu  Psrthomm  and  Cilonis  aeem  to  have  heen 
aonx  af  these  palaces  erected  by  Septimioa  Severas, 
and  pnaasted  to  bu  friends.  (Anr.  Vict.  Epit.  20.) 
CUoo  is  probably  the  same  person  mentioned  by  Dion 

flzxTii.  4),  Spartian  {Carac.  3),  and  in  the  Digest 
i.  12.  l.and  15. 4.)  The  Parthi  seem  to  hare  been 
Parthian  nobles,  whom  Sererus  brought  with  him  to 
Some,  and  of  whow  Inxnrions  habits  Tertallian  has 
drawn  a  characteristic  picture,  (/^e  Bob.  MuL  7.) 
The  Privata  Askiahi  and  the  DoMUS  CoBinn- 
CIKS  (Comificiae)  mentioned  in  the  Notitia,  lay 
doobtless  close  together.  The  former  most  hare  been 
the  private  residenoe  of  Hadrian,  where  H.  Antoninns 
dwelt  after  hia  adoption  by  that  emperor.  (Jul. 
Capit.  M.  AtUon.  5.)  H.  Antoninns  had  a  yonnger 
sister  named  Anna  Comificia,  to  whom  the  hoase 
bearing  her  name  donbtlesa  belonged,  (/i.  c  1 ; 
Preller,  Xegiomm,  p.  198.) 

XI.  The  GsQinuHK  ass  ns  Mkiohbodrhood. 

The  Esquiline  (£<^>&M,  or  in  a  more  ancient 
form  Exjuiliae)  wis  originally  covered  with  a  thick 
wood,  of  which,  in  the  time  of  Varro,  the  only  re- 
mains were  >  few  sacred  groves  of  inconsiderable 
extent,  the  rest  of  the  hill  having  been  cleared  and 
covered  with  buildings.  (Varr.  £.  L.  T.  §  49, 
MQll.)  Tet  the  derivation  of  the  name  of  the  hill 
from  aaculelum  seems  to  have  been  unknown  to  an- 
tiquity, and  is  a  mere  conjecture  of  MUIler's  {ad 
toe.);  th«  ancient  etymology  being  derived  either 
firum  aeoAiae  rtgit,  because  Servins  Tnlliiu  had 
fixed  his  abode  there,  or  from  excolere,  because  the 
hill  was  first  cleared  and  Bettled  by  that  king. 
(Varr.  J.  t;  Ov.  Fatt.  iii.  245.) 

We  have  already  described  the  Esquiline  as 
throwing  out  two  tongues  or  projections,  called 
respectively,  in  the  more  ancient  times  of  Borne, 
Oppius  and  Cispids.  Their  relative  siination  is  in- 
dicated in  the  following  passage  of  Fesliu:  "Op- 
pias  antem  appellitns  est,  nt  ait  Varro  rerum 
hnmanarum  L.  vili.,  ab  Opita  Oppio  Tnscnlano, 
qui  cum  praesidio  Tosculanorum  missus  ad  Bomam 
loendsm,  dum  Tullns  Hnstilios  Veins  oppngnsret, 
consederat  in  Carinis  et  ibi  castra  habusrat    Simi- 


liter Cispium  a  Laevio  Cispio  Anagnino,  qui  qns- 
dem  rei  caosa  earn  partem  Esqnilianim,  qnae  jacat 
ad  victim  Pstridnm  venns,  in  qua  regione  est  aedis 
Mefitis,  tuitns  est*  (p.  348,  MQIL).  Hence  m 
learn  tbat  the  Cispins  was  that  prtjection  which 
adjoined  the  Vicos  Patbictos,  and  most  eonss 
quently  have  been  the  northern  one,  since  the  Vicos 
Patricins  is  known  to  have  corresponded  with  the 
modem  streets  called  Via  CTrionaand  Via  di  S-Pu- 
dmtiana,  which  traverse  the  valley  lying  between  the 
Viminal  and  the  Esquiline.  The  following  pissags 
of  Paulus  Diaconns  shows  that  the  Vicos  Patrichis 
mnst  have  kin  in  s  valley:  "  Patricins  vicns  Bnnas 
dictns  BO,  quod  ibi  patricii  babitavenint,  jnbents 
Servio  Tullio,  nt,  si  quid  molirentnr  adveisns  ipstnn, 
ex  lods  superioribus  opprimerentnr "  (p.  221, 
Hull.);  and  its  identity  with  the  modem  streets  jut 
mentioned  appears  ftom  Anastasins  (  Vita  PU  /.) : 
"  Hio  ex  rofratu  be*tae  Prassedis  dedicavit  eccJesiam 
tbermas  Novati  in  vico  Patricii  in  honorem  sororis 
suae  sanctae  Potentianae  "  (p.  14).  This  cbnrch  of 
S.  Pudemiana  still  exists  in  the  street  of  the  same 
name.  It  is  also  mentioned  by  the  Anonymous  of 
Einsiedlen,  in  whose  time  most  of  the  streets  still 
bore  their  ancient  names,  as  being  "  in  vico  Pa- 
tricii." That  the  Cispins  was  the  smaller  and  more 
northern  tongne  likewise  appears  from  the  sacred 
books  of  the  Argives  (op.  Varr.  £.  Z^  t.  §  50), 
which,  in  proceeding  northwards  from  the  Caelian, 
first  name  the  Oppius,  which  had  four  sacnris  or 
chapels,  and  then  the  Cispins,  which,  being  the 
smaller  hill,  bad  only  two,  namely,  ibe  Laeos  Poe- 
tolins  and  the  Aedes  Jnnonis  Lucinae. 

From  the  passage  of  Festus  just  qnotcd,  it  ap- 
pears that  part  of  Mons  Oppius  bore  the  nsme  of 
Carciab;  and  this  appellation  continued  to  exist 
when  the  names  Oppius  and  Cispius  had  fallen  out 
of  use  and  been  superseded  by  the  general  name  of 
Etgttiliae.  Yet  it  is  one  of  the  contested  pdnts  of 
Roman  topography  whether  the  Carinas  formed 
part  of  the  hill.  The  Italians  still  cling  to  the  an- 
cient opinion  that  under  that  name  was  compre- 
hended the  low  ground  from  the  Forum  Tnuisi- 
torium  to  the  Colosseum.  Becker  {Haadb.  p.  522 
seq.)  partly  adopted  this  view,  bat  at  theaanw  time 
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eztendfld  the  district  so  as  to  embrace  the  western 
extremity  of  the  Oppius;  whilst  Uriicbs,  on  the  con- 
trary, confined  the  Carinae  enUrelf  to  that  hiH. 
{Betchr.  vol  iii.  part  ii.  p.  119,  seq.)    That  the 
Italian  riew  is,  at  all  events,   partly  erroneous, 
can  hardly  admit  of  a  question.     Besides  the  pre- 
ceding passage  of  Festus,  which  clearly  identifies 
the  Carinae  as  part  of  the  Oppios,  there  an  other 
places  in  ancient  writers  which  show  that  a  portion  at 
least  of  the  district  so  called  lay  on  a  height.     Thus 
Dionysins,  speaking  of  the  Tigillnm  Sororinm,  says 
that  it  wss  situated  in  the  lane  which  Uddoan 
/rom  ii*  Carmae  to  the  Vicus  Cypnns  (lori  f 
if  T^  arvww^  r^  ^pom  iar^  Sapfirris  icvrtt  roTs 
crl   rir   HAwfum  ipx"!^"'".  ffrowirtir,  ill  S2). 
Again  Varro  (X.  L.  t.  §  48),  in  describing  the 
Sobon  or  valley  at  the  foot  of  the  Oppius;  says  that 
it  lay  "  sab  maro  terreo  Cariasrum;     obviotuly  in- 
dicating that  the  latter  place  was  on  a  height. 
Becker,  indeed,  maintains  that  walls  of  earth  or 
aggeres  were  used  in  fortification  only  where  the 
ground  was  lereL     But  a  wall  on  a  height  was  cer- 
tainly the  nsoal  mode  of  fortification   in  ancient 
Italy;  and,  as  Hr.  Bnnbnry  justly  remarks  (Clan. 
Mu$.  vol.  T.  p.  22S),  the  peculiar  appellation  of 
"  moms  terrens "  clearly   distinguishes   this   wall 
firom  a  common  agger.    Nor,  as  the  Subura  lay  be- 
hind the  gorge  between  the  Enquiline  and  Quirinal, 
is  it  easy  to  see  how  any  mums  terrens  in  the  dis- 
trict of  the  Carinae  could  have  been  so  sitnated  as 
to  overhang  the  Subura,  except  npon  the  hilL     The 
following  words  (d  Varro  (L  e.)  are  even  perhaps 
•till   more  conclusive.     He  identifies  the  Subura 
with  the  Pagns  Snccusanus,  —  the  ancient  name  of 
Sahara  being  Suocusa,  by  an  interx;hange  of  i  and  e, 
— and  holds  it  was  thus  named  "  quod  euccarrit 
Carinis:"    where,  wliatever  we  may  think  of  his 
etymology,  it  is  plain  that  be  regarded  the  Carinae 
as  a  height.     It  may  be  added  that  the  western 
part  of  the  Oppius,  where  the  church  cf  5.  Pietro 
m  VincoU  now  stands,  bore  the  name  of  le  Carre 
as  late  as  the  16th  century.    (And.  Folvins,  de 
Urb.  Ant.  p.  304;  cf.  Niebuhr,  Bttt  L  p.  390,  seq.) 
It  cannot  therefore  be  doubted  that  the  Carinas 
occupied  the  extremity  uf  the  Oppius;  bat  how  for 
that  district  extended  eastwards  cannot  be  said.     It 
is  a  more  difficult  question  to  determine  whether 
part  of  the  valley  lying  at  the  western  foot  uf  the 
hill  also  bore  the  name  of  Carinae.     Its  solution 
is  oonneoted  with  another  question  respecting  the 
site  of  the  Templb  or  Teu.uf.    We  know  that  this 
temple — which  was  a  considerable  one,  since  assem- 
blies of  the  senate  were  sometimes  held  in  it  —  lay 
in  the  Carinas,  and  that  it  was  bnilt  on  the  site  <^ 
the  boose  of  Sp.  Cassias,  which  was  confiscated 
and  pulled  down  when  that  demagogue  was  con- 
victed of  adesign  to  make  himself  sovereign  of  Borne. 
(Liv.  iL  41 ;  Val.  Max.  vi.  3.  §  1 ;  PlJn.  xxxiv.  14.) 
That  event  took  place  b.  c.  485  ;  but  the  temple 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  built  till  B.a  269.     Its 
site  is  fortlwr  determined  by  notices  respecting  the 
bouse  of  Pompey,  which  subsequently  came  mto  the 
pcsseewon  of  M.  Antony,  the  situation  of  which  is 
known  to  have  been  in  the  Carinae,  and  at  the  same 
time  doee  to  the  temple  of  Tellns :  "  Docuit  (Le- 
naens)  in  Carinis,  ad  Telluris  sedem,  in  qua  regione 
Pompeiomm  domns  fuerat.''   (Suet.  lU,  Gramm.  15, 
cf.  Id.  7V&.  15;  Veil  Pat  ij.  77  j  Aur.  Vict.  Vir. 
BL  84 ;  Dion  Cass,  xlviii.  38.)     And  Servius  says 
•xpreasly,  thongh   in  some  respects  unintelligibly, 
"  Carinae  rant  aedificia  &tcta  in  Carinamm  modom, 
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quae  erant  circa  templum  Tellnris "  (ad  Aen.  viii. 
361). 

There  is  nothing  in   the  preceding  passages  to 
exclude  the  possibility  of  the   Templum  Tellnris 
having  been  on  the  summit  of  the  bill  ;  since  it  is 
not  necessary  to  assume  with  Urlichs  that  it  stood 
on  its  very  edge  (JRSm.  Topogr.  p.  117)  ;  in  which 
case,  ss  there  was  an  area  attached  to  the  temple, 
its  back  front  must  have  been  turned  towards  the 
road  leading  up  to  it  from  the  vslley,  and  the  area 
liave  lain  before  it  on  the  summit  of  the  hill  -  a  dis- 
position which  does  not  appear  very  probable.     Yet 
there  are  some  other  circumstances  tending  to  the  in- 
ference that  the  temple  was  situated  in  the  valley. 
Dionysius  mentions  it  as  being,  not  in  the  Carinae, 
but  on  the  road  leading  to  the  Carinae  (Kocri  rj^r 
M  Kapb/ai  ^ipmxnr  6Siv,  viiL  79.)    A  curioos 
view,  taken  by  Urlichs  (L  c)  of  the  oonstrnctioa  cf 
M  in  this  passage  is  one  of  the  reasons  which  led 
him  to  pUce  the  temple  on  the  hill.    He  thinks  that 
it  must  necessarily  mean  "  ap  to : '  bat  it  might 
just  as  well  be  sud  that  it  means  "  down  to,"  m  a 
passage  quoted  a  little  while  ago  from  the  same 
author  respecting  the  situation  rf  the  Carinae  and 
the  Vicus  Cyprius.    In  both  cases  it  sunply  means 
"  to."     It  will  be  perceived  that  Dionysias  is  here  at 
variance  with  the  authorities  before  quoted  respecting 
the  site  of  the  temple.    If  the  appellation  of  Carinae 
extended  over  some  part  of  the  adjacent  valley  it  is 
possible  that  Dionysius,  as  a  Ibreigner,  might  have 
been  unaware  of  that  &ct,  and  have  attached  the 
name  only  to  the  more  striking  part  of  ths  district 
which  lay  on  the  hill.    And  tiiere  is  a  passage  in 
Varro,  a  very  obsonre  one  indeed,  fWxn  which   it 
might  be  inferred  that  part  of  the  Ceroliensis,  which 
seems  to  have  been  the  name  of  the  valley  between 
the  Caelian,  the  Esquiline,  and  the  Velian  ridge, 
had  likewise  borne  the  name  of  Carinae  ("  Ceroliensis 
a  Carinamm  junctn  dictus  Carinas,  postea  Cerolia, 
quod  hinc  oritur  caput  Sacrae  Viae,"  L.L.  v.  §  47). 
These  passages  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  tem- 
ple of  Tellus  by  in  the  valley  between  5.  Maria  d^ 
Monti  and  the  Tor  di  CotUi,  where  indeed  we  find 
traces  of  the  name  ;  smce  the  churches  of  S.  Salta- 
tore  and  of  S.  PaiUaleone,  the  latter  of  which  still 
exists  near  the  Via  del  Coloneo,  bore  in  the  middle 
ages  the  epithet  of  "  in  Tellnre."    Passages  are  also 
adduced  from  the  Actio/ the  MarU/rt  to  show  that 
the  temple  uf  Tellus  stood  opposite  to  tliat  of  Palbu 
in  ths  Forum  Transitorium.     ("  Clementianus  prae- 
cepit  ei  caput  amputari  ante  templum  in  Tellure, 
corpusqoe  ejus  projici  ante  Palladia  aedem  in  locum 
snpradictmn,"  Act.  S.  Gorman.)     Hence  it  seems 
not  improbable  that  the  district  of  the  Carinae,  in 
which  the  temple  undoubtedly  stood,  may  have  ex- 
tended over  a  considerable  part  of  the  valley;  bnt 
the  passages  relating  to  the  subject  are  far  fipom 
being  decisive  ;  and  die  question  is  ons  of  that  kind 
in  which  much  may  be  said  on  both  sides. 

Two  striking  legends  of  early  Boman  history  are 
connected  with  the  Esquiline  and  its  vicinity  ;  that 
of  the  murder  of  Servius  Tullius  by  his  inhuman 
daughter,  and  that  of  the  Tigillnm  Sororinm,  or 
typical  yoke,  by  passing  under  which  Horatina  ex- 
piated the  murder  of  his  sister.  Ws  have  before  re- 
lated that  Servius  Tallins  resided  on  the  Esquiline, 
and  that  he  was  ths  first  to  clear  that  hill  and  make 
it  habitable.  It  was  on  his  return  to  his  residence 
on  it,  after  his  ejection  from  the  curia  by  his  son-in- 
law,  Tarquinius  Superbus,  that  he  was  murdered  by 
the  hirelings  of  that  usurper.    livy's  account  of  the 
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tnumotko  ii  detr  and  gnphie,  and  tbe  belt  gnide 
to  the  topography  of  the  neighboaThood.  The  aged 
monaroh  had  reached  the  top  of  the  Vicus  CiPBttra 
("ad  ■ommnm  Cyprium  Tieom")  when  he  wag 
arertaken  and  slun.  His  daaghter  fallowed  in  her 
carriage,  and,  hariog  arrived  at  the  eame  apot  where 
stood  a  temple  of  Diana  a  little  before  the  time  when 
Iavj  wrote,  shewasjnst  lumiag  to  tie  right  in  order 
to  ascend  the  Cuycs  URBitn,  which  led  to  the 
smnmit  of  the  Esquiline,  when  the  affiighted  driver 
reined  his  horses,  and  pomted  ont  to  Ttdlis  the 
bleeding  corpse  of  her  murdered  father ;  bat  the 
fiend-like  Tnllia  bade  him  drive  on,  and  arrived  at 
home  bespattered  with  the  blood  of  her  pwent 
From  this  anoataral  deed  the  street  which  was  the 
scene  of  it  obtained  the  name  of  Vicds  ScELKRATtm 
(i.  48).  Tbe  qaeitioD  that  has  been  sometimes  raised 
whether  Tullia  was  returning  to  her  fiither's  or  to 
her  husband's  house,  does  not  seem  to  be  of  mach 
importanoe.  Solioos,  indeed  (L  85),  represents  Ser- 
vins  Tnllias  as  rending  "supra  clivnm  Urbinm," 
and  Tarquinios  Superbns,  also  on  ths  Esquiline,  bat, 
"  Supra  clivnm  Pullinm  ad  Fagutalem  locum."  The 
hoosa  of  the  hitter  therefore  must  have  been  upon 
the  Oppius,  on  which  the  Locus  Fsgntalis  was  situ- 
ated, and  most  probably  npoo  the  southern  side  of  it; 
but  he  may  not  have  raided  hen  till  after  he  became 
king.  On  the  other  hand,  as  Tullia  is  represented 
as  turning  to  the  right  in  order  to  ascend  the  Clirus 
T7rbius  to  the  royal  residence,  it  is  phun  that  the 
^ens  Cyprius  miut  have  lain  on  tbe  north  tide  of 
toe  of  the  tongnes  of  the  Esquiline  ;  and  as  we  are 
Auther  infbnned  by  Dionysios,  in  a  passage  before 
quoted  (iii.  2S),  that  there  was  a  lane  which  led 
down  from  the  Carinae,  or  western  extremity  of  the 
Oppius,  to  the  Vicos  Cyprius,  the  conclusion  is 
forced  upon  us  that  the  palace  of  Servins  Tullins 
must  have  been  situated  upon  the  eastern  part  of 
the  northern  side  of  the  Oppius,  and  that  conse- 
quently the  Vicus  Cyprius  most  havs  corresponded 
with  U>e  modern  Via  di  S.  Laeia  m  Selcu  Tbe 
Summus  Cyprius  Vicus  was  evidently  towards  the 
head  of  the  valley,  the  lower  part  of  the  street  run- 
ning under  the  Carinae;  and  hence  the  Clivns 
Urbius  and  the  residence  of  Servins  may  be  placed 
somewhere  near  the  church  of  S.  ifartim).  Before 
the  UMurpation  cf  Tarquin,  he  and  his  wife  may  have 
resided  near  his  father-in-law,  or  even  under  the 
same  roof;  or,  what  is  still  more  probable,  Tullia,  as 
Ovid  represents  her  ("  patrios  initura  Penates,"  FatU 
vi  602),  was  proceeding  to  take  possession  of  her 
&ther's  palace,  since  his  depoeition  had  been  effected 
in  the  senate  before  his  murder.  Urlichs  {Rom. 
Topogr.  p.  119)  admits  that  the  Vicos  Cyprius 
answered  to  the  Via  di  S.  Lucia,  yet  holds  that 
Serrius  resided  on  tbe  Cispios;  a  view  utterly  ir- 
reconcilable witli  the  fact  that  the  Clivns  Urbius 
and  palace  lay  on  the  right  of  that  street.  The 
passages  before  adduced  prove  the  direction  of  tbe 
Vicos  Cyprius  as  clearly  as  any  locality  in  Rome 
can  be  proved  which  depends  for  its  determination 
solely  on  notices  in  the  classics.  Yet  Becker  shots 
his  eyes  to  this  satisfsctoiy  evidence,  and  maintains 
that  the  Vicns  Cyprios  corresponded  with  tbe 
modem  Via  del  Coloaeo  {AtUaori,  p.  78) ;  although 
in  that  case  also  it  would  have  been  impossible  for 
Tullia  to  have  ascended  the  Esquiline  by  turning  to 
the  right.  The  only  ground  he  assigns  for  this  in- 
comprehensible view  is  an  arbitrary  estimate  of  the 
distances  between  the  objects  mentioned  in  Regio  IV. 
of  the  A'otitia,  founded  also  on  the  issumption  that 
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these  object*  are  ennnwrated  strictly  in  the  order  in 
which  they  actually  followed  one  another.  Bnt  we 
have  already  shown  from  Becker  himself  that  this  is 
by  no  means  always  tbe  case,  and  it  ia  eridently  not 
BO  in  the  pnawt  instance  ;  rince,  after  meotiaiing 
the  Tigillium  Sororiimi,  which  lay  in  or  near  the 
Subnia,  the  order  of  the  catalogue  leaves  that  spot 
and  proceeds  onwards  to  the  Coloasenm,  and  then 
again  at  the  end  of  the  list  rwerts  to  &»  Sninis. 
The  chief  objection  to  placing  ths  Tieus  Cyprios 
under  this  aide  of  the  Oppius  is,  aa  Mr.  Bunboiy 
observes  (Class.  Hat.  voL  v.  p.  2S7),  that  it  wonM 
thus  seem  to  interfere  with  the  Snbma.  But  this 
objection  is  not  urged  either  by  Becker  or  Uilidu; 
and  indeed  ths  Subura,  like  the  Velabram,  seems  to 
have  been  a  district  rather  than  a  street,  eo  that  we 
may  conotive  the  Vicus  Cyprius  to  have  run  thmigh 
it 

The  podtiao  of  the  Tiaaixm  Sobokivx  is  de- 
termined by  what  has  been  already  said;  namely,  in 
a  narrow  street  leading  down  from  the  Carinae  to  the 
Vicus  Cyprius.  It  seems  to  have  been  a  woadca 
beam  erected  across  tbe  street.  As  it  is  mentiaKd 
m  the  Ifotitia,  this  monument,  oonnacted  with  on 
of  Bome's  early  legeoda,  most  hav*  existed  don 
to  the  fith  century;  and  indeed  Livy  (i.  S6)  mlbniis 
us  that  it  was  constantly  repaired  at  the  pnUic 
expense.  We  leam  from  Diooyains  (iii.  SS)  and 
Feetus  (p.  397,  HOll.)  that  on  each  side  of  it  stood 
an  altar;  one  to  Joao  Sobobia,  the  other  to  Jjtxn 
Cdriatics. 

Having  had  occasion  to  mention  the  SrauBA,  it 
may  be  as  well  to  describe  tliat  celebrated  locality 
before  proceeding  fixrther  with  the  topography  rf 
the  Esqniline,    We  have  already  seen  from  Vane 
that  it  was  one  of  the  most  andoit  districts  in 
Borne;  and  its  importance  may  be  infemd  from  its 
having  given  name  to  the  1st  Servian  Begion.    Ws 
have  also  alluded  to  a  passage  in  the  same  author 
(/..  L.  V.  §  48,  MtUl.)  which  shows  it  to  have  bcea 
originally  a  distinct  village,  called  Snccosa  or  P»gai 
Snccosanos,  lying  nnder  the  Carinas.     Varro  adds, 
that  the  name  still  continued  to  be  written  with  s  C 
instead  of  a  B;  a  statement  which  is  confirmed  by 
the  bet  that  in  inscriptions  the  Tribns  Snboiana 
is  always  denoted  by  tbe  abridged  form  noB.  (vc 
(Cr.  Festns,  «.  «.  StJmra,  p.  309,  HOll.;   QuintiL 
/>»(.  Op.  L  7.  §  29;  Mommsen,  ZHe  Ron.  Wbn, 
p.  79,  seq.)    Kpiatza  at  place  under  the  chorch  of 
S.  Pietro  in  Viacoli  still  bears  the  name  afSiimra; 
and  the  church  of  £  AgtOa  over  the  Via  dt'  Str- 
penH,  which  skirta  tbe  eastern  foot  of  the  Qoiiinsl 
hill,  bore  in  the  middle  ages  the  name  of  "in 
Soborra"  or  "soper  Subuira."     Hence  it  seems 
probable  that  the  Subura  occupied  the  whole  of  the 
valley  formed  by  the  extremities  of  the  Quirinal, 
Vimuia],  and  Esqniline,  and  must  consequently  have 
been,  not  a  street  but,  a  region  of  some  extent;  as 
indeed  we  find  it  called  by  Gregmy  the  Great  in 
the  6th  centnry  ("  in  r^one  nrbis  ilia  qnse  Sutmra 
dicitur,"  Dial  iii.  c  30).    Bnt  that  it  extended  west- 
ward as  far  as  tbe  Fonun  Transitorinm,  a  supposi- 
tion which  seems  to  rest  solely  on  tbe  order  of  ths 
the  names  in  the  4th  Begion  of  the  ffolitia,  we  can 
hardly  conceive.    We  have  shown  that  tbe  district 
between  the  back  of  the  imperial  fiira  and  the  westsm 
extremity  of  the  Esquiline  may  perhaps  have  fbnned 
part  of  the  Carinae;  but  it  can  ba^y  have  been 
called  both  Carinae  and  Sobnra.     Tbe  latter  acems 
to  have  properly  begun  at  tbe  point  where  the  Qoi- 
rinalis  appnachea  the  extremity  of  ths  Oppinsj  and 
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thi*  (eemt  to  hare  been  the  spot  called  by  MarUal 
the  primtufauou  ot  the  Subaia  (u.  17): — 

"  Tonstriz  Sabarae  fancibos  sedet  primu, 
Craenta  pendent  qna  flagella  tortoram 
Argiqoe  letnm  maltos  obeidet  sutor." 

Jarenal  (t.  106)  repreeents  the  Cloaca  Masnia 
as  penetiBting  to  tlie  middle  of  the  Snbnra,  and 
thia  fact  vas  established  by  excavations  made  in 
the  year  1743.  (Flecronl,  Vttliffia  di  Soma,  ap. 
Bonbnrjr,  Cla—.  Mm.  toL  t.  p.  219.) 

FVom  its  silnation  between  the  imperial  fan  and 
the  easteni  kills,  the  Sabnra  nnut  hare  been  one  of 
the  moat  frequented  thoroogh&rea  in  Borne;  and 
hence  we  an  not  snrpriaed  to  find  many  allnsions  to 
its  dirt  and  noise.  It  was  the  peculiar  aversion  of 
Javenal,—  a  man,  indeed,  of  many  aTersions  ("  Ego 
Tel  Prochytam  praepono  Sabane,"  Sat.  iii.  5);  a 
taut  in  his  friend's  character  which  had  not  escaped 
the  notice  of  Martial  (zii.  18): — 

"  Dam  ta  forsitan  inqoietns  ana 
Clamoea,  Jurenalis,  in  Subnia." 

The  epithet  ebmota  here  probably  refisrs  to  the 
eriee  of  itinerant  chapmen:  for  we  learn  from  other 
passages  in  Martial  that  the  Snbnn  was  the  chief 
place  in  which  he  nstd  to  market  (viL  SI,  x.  94, 
&&;  cf.  Jut.  xi.  ISG,  seq.)  It  appears  also  to 
have  been  the  abode  of  prostitutes  (ri.  66;  comp. 
Hor.  Epod.  V.  £8).  It  was  therefore  what  is  com- 
monly called  a  low  neighbonrhoud ;  thongh  some 
distingnished  fiunilies  seem  to  have  resided  in  it, 
even  Caesar  himself  in  his  early  life  (Snnt.  Caet. 
46),  and  in  the  time  of  Martial,  L.  Armntius  StelU 
(ziL  3.  9).  The  Sabnraseoses,  or  inhabitants  of  the 
Sahara,  kept  np  to  a  late  period  some  of  the  ancient 
castama  which  probably  belonged  to  them  when 
they  formed  a  distinct  village;  especially  an  anntial 
contest  with  the  Sacravienses,  or  inhabitants  of  the 
Sacra  Via,  for  the  head  of  the  horse  sacrificed  to 
Man  in  the  Campus  Martins  every  October.  If 
the  Saburanenscs  gained  the  Yict(»y  tliey  fixed  the 
head  on  a  tower  in  the  Sahara  called  Tukkis 
MaHtlOA,  whilst  the  Sacravienses,  if  sncceasfal, 
fixed  it  on  the  Kegia.  (Festus,  t. «.  October  Egyn, 
p.  178,  Mmi;  Paul.  Diao.  p.  131.) 

Throughout  the  time  of  the  Republic  the  Esqniline 
appears  to  have  been  by  no  means  a  favourite  or 
fiuhiooable  place  of  residence.  Part  of  it  was  occu- 
pied by  the  Campus  EsQCUJiccs,  a  pUue  used  as  a 
burying-ground,  principally  for  the  very  lowest  class 
of  persons,  such  as  paupers  and  skivee;  whoee  bodies 
seem  to  have  been  frequently  cast  out  and  left  to  rot ' 
here  without  any  covering  <^  eartli.  But  under  the 
Empire,  and  especially  the  later  period  of  it,  many 
palaces  were  erected  on  the  Esqailin&  Maecenas 
was  the  first  to  improve  it,  by  converting  this  field  of 
death,  and  probably  also  part  of  the  surronnding 
neighbourhood,  —  the  pauper  bnrial-gronnd  itself 
ap|«an  to  have  been  only  1000  feet  long  by  300 
deep, —  into  an  agreeable  park  or  garden.  Horace 
(S.  I  8.  14)  mentions  the  laying  out  of  these  cele- 
brated Hosn  Makcbsatis: — 

"  Nunc  licet  Esquiliis  habitare  salnbribns  atque 
Aggere  in  aprico  spatiari,  qua  modo  tristes 
Albis  informem  spectabsnt  oasibos  agrum." 

It  appears  from  these  lines  that  the  Campus  Esqui- 
Knns  adjoined  the  agger  li  Servius  Tullins,  which, 
by  the  making  of  theee  gardens,  was  converted  into 
a  cheerful  promenade,  from  which  people  wers  no 
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Imgar  driven  by  the  disgusting  spectacle  of  monld- 
ering  bones.  The  Campus  Esqnilinus  bang  s 
cemetery,  must  of  course  have  been  on  the  outside 
of  the  agger,  since  it  was  not  hiwful  to  bury  within 
tlie  pomoerinm;  and  Varra  (L.L.  v.  §  25)  mentions 
it  as  "  ultra  Exquilias,"  by  which  he  must  mean  the 
Servian  Begion  so  called,  which  was  bounded  by  the 
agger.  Its  situation  is  also  determined  by  a  passage 
in  Stiabo  (v.  p.  S37),  where  the  Via  Labicana, 
which  issued  fron  the  Esquiline  gate  at  the  south- 
em  extremity  of  the  agger,  is  said  to  leave  the 
campus  on  the  left.  It  appears  to  have  also  been 
the  place  of  execution  for  slaves  and  ignoble  crimi- 
nals (Suet.  Clatid.  35;  Tac  Afm.  iL  3S,  xv.  60; 
Plant.  Mil.  ii.  4.  6,  ed.  Bitachl.).  There  does  not 
seem  to  be  any  authority  for  Becker's  assumptiai 
that  the  whols  of  the  Fjqniline  outside  of  the  Ser- 
vian walls  was  called  Campus  Esquilinns  {Handb. 
p.  654),  nor  that  after  the  laying  out  of  the  gardens 
of  Maecenas  the  ancient  place  of  execution  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Sessorium,  near  S.  Croce  m  Genua- 
Umme.  Fart  of  the  campus  was  the  field  given,  as 
the  scholiast  on  Horace  says,  by  some  person  as  a 
burying-plaee.  The  Sessorium  mentioned  in  the 
JExoerpla  ValeMiana  (fa  Odoacre  (69)  was  a  palace; 
and  though  Theodoric  ordered  a  traitor  to  be  be- 
headed there  it  can  hardly  have  been  the  ordinary 
place  of  execution  for  common  malefactors.  Besides 
the  Sessorium  mentioned  by  the  scholiasts  on  Horace 
QEpod.  V.  100,  Sat.  i.  8.  11)  was  oloee  to  the 
Esquiline  gate,  a  full  mile  from  &  Crooe,  and  seems, 
therefore,  to  hare  been  another  name  for  the  Campus 
Esquilinns,  if  the  scholiasts  are  right  in  calling  it 
Sessorinm.  The  executions  recorded  in  the  passages 
before  quoted  from  Suetonius  and  Tacitus  took  place 
long  after  the  gardens  of  Maecenas  were  made;  yet 
when  Tacitus  uses  the  words  "  extra  Portam  Exqui- 
linam,"  there  can  be  so  doubt  that  he  means  j*ut 
vifiout  the  gate.  It  would  be  a  wrong  cmception 
of  the  Horti  Maaceoatis  to  imagine  that  they  resem- 
bled a  private  garden,  or  even  a  gentleman's  park. 
They  were  a  common  place  of  recreation  for  the 
Roman  populace.  Thus  Juvenal  describes  the  agger 
as  the  usual  resort  of  fortune-tellers.  (S.  vi.  588.) 
We  see  from  the  description  of  Horace  that  not  even 
all  the  tombs  had  been  removed.  Canidia  comes 
there  to  perform  her  incantations  and  evoke  the 
mono  of  the  dead;  at  sight  of  which  infernal  rites 
the  moon  hides  herself  behind  the  sepulchres  (v. 
36):— 

" lunamqne  mbentem, 

Ne  foret  his  testis,  post  magna  latere  sepnlcrs." 

Such  a  place,  therefore,  might  still  have  been  used 
for  executions ;  though,  doubtless,  bodies  were  no 
longer  expoeed  tliere,  as  they  had  formerly  been. 
Theee  "  magna  sepulcra  "  would  also  indicate  that 
srane  even  of  the  better  classes  were  boned  here ; 
and  the  eame  thing  appears  from  Cicero.    (^PhiL  iz. 

7) 

The  Smti  Haecenatis  probably  extended  within 
the  o^^er  towards  the  baths  of  Titus,  and  it  was  in 
this  part  that  the  House  or  Maecehas  seems  to 
have  been  situated.  Close  to  these  baths,  on  the 
NE.  side,  others,  built  by  Trajan,  existed  in  ancient 
times,  although  all  traces  of  them  have  now  vanished. 
They  have  sometimes  been  confounded  with  thou  of 
lltns ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  were 
distinct  and  separate  foundations.  Thus  the  Ifotitia 
mentions  in  the  3rd  Region  the  "  Thermae  Tltianas 
et  Trajanae ;"  and   tJieir  distinction  is  also  shown 
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bj  ttie  iiucription  of  Unus  Togatos:    tucbmu 

TKAIAXI      THKRIOS      AORIPPAB      KT      Tm,     &C. 

(Grater,  dcixzvii.  I).  The  site  of  the  h*ths  of 
TnJMi,  doee  to  the  church  of  S.  Uartmo,  may  be 
detennined  from  another  inacription  foond  near  that 
ohoroh,  in  the  pontificate  of  Paul  IlL,  which  reoordi 
■ome  imptorements  made  in  them  ;  as  well  as  finm 
a  notice  bj  Anastaaius,  in  his  Life  of  SjrDimachos 
(p.  88,  Bknch.),  stating  that  the  cbnrch  alluded  to 
was  erected  "  juxta  Thermas  Tnyanas."  It  is  a  very 
common  opinion  that  the  house  of  Maecenas  occupied 
part  of  the  site  of  the  baths  of  Titus,  and  this  opinion 
it  as  probable  as  any  otinr.  It  was  a  rery  Ijfty 
building.  Honue  describes  it  as  a  "  molem  ptropin- 
quam  nubibus  ardnis  "  (Od  iii.  30.  lOX  and  from  its 
situation  and  height  must  no  donbt  hare  commanded 
a  *iew  of  Tibtu:  and  its  neighbourhood  ;  though  we 
do  not  draw  that  conclusion  from  the  immediately 
preceding  lines,  where  we  think  the  far  better  reading 
it,"Ut  semper  ndum  Tibur," &c.,  the  len^ier  belong- 
ing to"  ndiun,"  and  not  to  "  contemplere  "  (cf.  Tate's 
Boraee,  PreL  Din.  p.  S4).  We  have  before  related 
how  Nero  beheld  the  fire  of  Borne  from  the  house  of 
Maecenas.  Suetonius,  in  his  account  of  that  scene, 
calk  the  house  "  tnrris  Uaecenatiana"  (Naro,  88), 
by  which,  perhaps,  we  are  not  to  understand  a  tower, 
properly  so  called,  bat  a  lofty  superstructure  of  several 
storie*  over  the  lower  part  of  the  house  (Becker, 
ChanUtt,  L  p.  195).  Hasoaoia  bequeathed  hia 
house  and  gardens  to  Augustus ;  and  Tiberias  lived 
then  after  his  return  f^om  Bhodes,  and  before  be 
succeeded  to  the  empire  (Snet.  Tib.  15>  The 
subsequent  history  of  the  hotise  is  unknown ;  but,  as 
we  have  said,  it  may  pfx>bably  have  been  indoded  in 
the  baths  of  Titus. 

Close  to  the  gardens  of  Haeoenas  lay  the  Hosn 
LAMum  (Philo  Jud.  voL  it  p.  597,  Mang.),  belong- 
ing perhaps,  to  the  Aelius  Lamia  celebrated  by  Horace 
(^Od.  i.  26,  &C.).  We  learn  from  Valerius  Maximus 
(iv.  4.  8)  that  the  ancient  family  of  the  Aelii  dwelt 
where  the  mcaoment  of  Marias  afterwards  stood; 
whence  it  seems  probable  that  the  Horti  Lamiani 
may  hare  lain  to  the  E.  of  thow  of  Maecenas,  to- 
wards the  chnrch  of  &  B3»ana.  It  was  lieie  that 
the  body  of  Caligula  was  first  hastily  buried,  which 
was  afierwarda  burnt  and  reinterred  by  his  sisters 
(Suet.  Cni.  59). 

There  appear  to  have  been  several  more  gardens 
between  the  Porta  Esquilina  and  the  modem  Porta 
Maggiort;  as  the  HoBn  PALUutTiAHi,  founded  ap- 
parently by  Pallas,  the  powerful  freedman  of  Claudius 
(Tac.4iwi.xL 29;  Suet  Claud.  28;  Plin.£p.viu.6); 
and  which,  from  several  passages  of  Frontinns  (^;. 
19,  seq.),  appear  to  have  been  sittuted  between 
P.  Maggion,  the  Marian  monument,  and  the  church 
of  S.  Bibiana.  Frontinns  also  mentions  (Aq.  68) 
certain  Hosn  EpAPHBODiTiAin.  perhaps  belonging 
to  Epapbroditns,  the  lAertut  of  Nero,  who  assisted  in 
putting  that  emperor  to  death  (Suet.  A'er.49,  Vom. 
U;  Tac  Ann.  xT.  55);  as  well  as  some  UoRTI  ToB- 
HVATtxm  (o.  5),  apparently  in  the  same  neighbour. 
hood.  The  Cakpus  VadSAUs  stre  Aooebk  of 
the  tfoHtia  was  probably  an  exercise  ground  for  the 
Praetorian  truops  on  the  outside  of  the  agger  near 
the  Porta  Viminalis.  Hence  the  eastern  ridge  of 
the  Viminal  and  Esqniline  beyond  the  Servian  walls 
must  have  been  very  open  and  airy. 

The  Esqniline  derives  more  interest  from  its  hanng 
been  the  residence  of  several  distinguished  poeta  and 
authors  than  the  most  splendid  palaces  could  have 
oaofured  upon  it.    Virgil  dwelt  upon  the  Esqniline, 
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oloae  to  the  gardens  of  his  patron  Maetxnas,  Wfaelhrt 
Horace  also  had  a  huuae  then  cannot  be  said ;  but 
he  was  certainly  a  frequent  guest  with  MM.^«»m ; 
he  loved  to  saunter  cm  "  the  sunny  agger,*  and  be 
WHS  at  last  buried  dose  to  the  tomb  of  bis  muniSceot 
benefactor  at  the  extremity  of  the  hilL  (SneL  V.  Bar, 
30.)  Propertins  himself  informs  us  that  his  sbode 
was  on  the  Esquiline  (iii.  (iv.).  33.  83);  where  slw 
dwelt  the  younger  Pliny,  apparently  in  the  boose 
formerly  belonging  to  the  poet  Pedo  Albinovanas 
(Plin.  Ep.  iii.  31 ;  Hart.  z.  19).  Ita  precise  situa- 
tion will  be  examined  a  littis  farther  on,  when 
treating  of  the  Lacus  Orphei. 

The  Esquiline  and  ita  neigfabonrbood  did  nt 
contain  many  temples  of  note.  That  of  Telhu, 
already  mentioned,  was  the  most  impcntant  one ; 
the  reat  seem  for  tlie  most  part  to  have  been  mere 
ramarkable  for  antiquity  than  for  aixe  or  beauty. 
We  have  already  adverted  to  the  andent  aooraris 
mentioned  here  by  Varro  (L.  L,  v.  49,  seq.);  as  th« 
Lucus  AMD  Saceixch  or  Juptikb  Faoctaus,  m 
the  southern  nde  of  the  Oppius;  the  Lucca  EaQi;^ 
Lurus,  loobably  near  the  Eaquiline  gale:  a  LocDS 
PoKTSuim;  a  Lucus  Mbfitis,  with  an  aedes,  lying 
near  the  Vicus  Palridua  (Festus,  f.  v.  Septimontu, 
p.  351,  M&ll.);  and  a  Lucus  of  Juso  Ldccia, 
where,  according  to  Pliny  (xri.  85),  a  temple  was 
built  to  tlut  goddess,  b.  c.  374 ;  although  it  would 
appear  from  Diooyaias  (iv.  15)  that  there  must  have 
been  cne  there  prevkmaly  in  the  time  of  Serviua  Tiil> 
lius.  An  inscription  relating  to  this  temple  was 
fonod  in  1 770,  in  digging  the  foundatiuas  d  tbs 
monastery  dsfis  PaoUotte,  in  the  road  which  sqia- 
rated  the  Oppius  and  Cispins.  We  learn  firum  Orid 
{FaU.  a.  435)  that  the  grove  lay  beneath  the 
Esqniline;  but  as  it  appears  from  Vam  that  the 
temple  stoind  on  the  Cispius,  whilst  the  stone  with 
the  inscription  in  question  was  found  oo  the  side  of 
the  Oppins:  it  is  probable  that  it  may  have  nUed 
down  from  the  monastery  of  the  Fiiippme  on  the 
q>posite  height  (Ifibby,  Roma  ntlAimo  1838,  pi  6*0; 
Urlicha,  Som.  Top.  p.  130;  Canina,  Indic  p.  15IX 
The  Sacbu.uk  Stbehiab,  when  the  Sa>cfa  Via 
began,  probably  Uy  on  the  &  side  of  the  Csiina^ 
near  tiie  Colosseura.  It  seems  not  improbable  that 
the  Lucus  Vbhbbd  Libitdiab  may  also  have  been 
situated  on  the  Eaquiline,  on  acooimt  of  the  neigb- 
bouifaood  of  the  Campus  Esquilinua ;  but  there  an 
no  sntborities  by  which  its  site  can  be  satisfiutotilj 
determined.  It  was  the  great  magazine  for  fonereai 
paraphernalia (c£  Diooya.  iv.  15;  Festos,  *.«./tia<Ma 
ViaaUa,  p.  265  ;  Pint.  Q.  R.  33>  On  the  Esqni- 
line were  also  Altars  of  Mal.a  Fobtdka  and  of 
Febbis,  the  Utter  clcee  to  the  Marian  monument 
(CiciV.A  iiL  8S,  Plin.  u.  5;  Val.Maz.  iL  5.  §6). 
We  may  likewise  mentioo  s  Tbhtlb  ow  Fobtdiu 
Bespicibbs  (PluL  Fort.  /i.  10),  of  Fobtusa  Sbia 
in  the  Vicus  Saodaliarius  (Itucr.  op.  Graev.  Tbit.ui. 
p.  388;  Plin.  zxxvi.  46),  and  one  of  Diana  in  the 
Vicus  Patridns,  from  which  men  were  exdndeo  (Plot 
Q.  R.  3).  The  Hbboules  Victor  or  Hbbcuub 
SnLL.AHU8  of  the  Jfotitia  was  perhaps  only  a  statue. 
We  shall  dose  this  list  by  mentioning  a  Tkhflb  or 
Spes  Vetus,  near  the  Honi  Pallantiani,  several 
times  alluded  to  by  Frontinoa;  of  Isis  Patbicia, 
probably  in  the  Vicus  Patridns ;  and  of  Misbbva 
Meoica,  commonly  identified  with  the  ruins  cC  a 
large  circular  building  in  a  vineyard  near  the  Perta 
Maggiort.  Thia  building  bore,  in  the  middle  a^ 
the  name  of  Le  Galuae,  whence  Canina  is  of  opiniai 
that  it  was  the  place  where  the  emperor  Gallienu 
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mm  ■usaatonwd  to  di*art  himaetf  with  his  crarL 
(Tnb.  PoUio,  GaB.  Dw>,  e.  17.)  The  temple  of  Mi- 
nerra  Hedica  mentioned  in  Uw  Notitia  nuij  pn>- 
bablj  hare  stood  in  the  neigbbaarlxmd ;  but  the 
banding  in  quastkm  seems  too  large  to  be  identified 
with  it. 

Amcng  the  proGuie  momunents  of  this  district  we 
have  had  occasion  to  mentica  onoe  or  twice  an  abject 
called  the  Tkophies  or  Habius.  Valerius  Mazi- 
mos  relates  that  Marios  erected  two  tropaea  (vi,  9. 
§  14);  and  that  these  most  have  been  on  the  Eaqoi- 
Hne  appeals  (rom  a  passsge  of  the  same  aathor  (ii. 
6.  §  6),  qooted  a  little  while  a^  respecting  the  site 
of  the  altar  of  Febris.  A  boilding  which  stands  at 
the  junction  of  the  Via  tU  S.  JBMcma  and  Via  di 
P.  ifaggiore  a  little  waj  outside  the  ancient  Porta 
Eeqailina  bore  during  the  middle  ages  the  name  of 
Templom  Harit,  or  Cimbrnm.  and  wasadonied  with 
those  sculptured  trophies  which  were  removed  in 
the  pontificate  of  Sistns  V.  to  the  balnstnide  of  tlie 
Piataa  M  Cttn^ndogUo,  where  tbej  still  remain. 
(Ordo  Rom.  an.  1143,  ap.  MabilL  Mm.  liaL  li.  p. 
141;  Poggio,  de  Var.  Fort.  p.  8,  ed.  Par.  I7S3.) 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  hawerer,  that  the  bnilding 
so  called  was  no  temple,  but  the  cattdhim  of  an 
aqoedttct,  and  is  in  all  probabilit;  the  object  men- 
tiuDed  in  the  NoUAi  as  the  Mtkphbitm  Divi 
AUELUSDVX.  It  must  have  been  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal eastella  of  the  Aqna  Jnlia,  and  from  the  tro- 
pbiea  which  stood  in  the  neighboorhood  havmg 
been  applied  to  ita  adonunent  it  was  mistaken 
in  a  later  af;e  for  a  temple  erected  by  Marias. 
(Canina,  In^caz.  p.  156,  seq, ;  Preller,  Begiimai, 
p.  181.) 

Between  this  NTmphaeum  and  the  Porta  Esqnilina 
stands  the  Akcts  Qaluksi,  which  must  have 
spanned  the  ancient  Via  Praenestina.  It  is  a  simple 
uvh  of  tmvertine,  and  we  learo  from  the  inscription 
npon  it,  which  is  still  legible,  that  it  was  erected  by 
a  certain  H.  Aurelins  Victor  in  hononr  of  the  em- 
penr  Gallienns  and  his  ciHisort  Salonina.  Originally 
there  were  smaller  arches  aa  each  side  <JS  it  {Speo. 
Rom.  MagiL  tab.  24),  but  at  present  only  the  iniddle 
«oe  remains. 

Close  to  this  arch  and  between  it  and  the  basilica 
of  5.  Maria  Maggiore,  lay  the  Fobitm  EsQinu- 
XCK  and  Macellitic  LiTiAHtrx.  This  position 
of  the  maoellam  is  cert.iin.  The  basilica  jnst  named 
was  boilt  "juxta  Macelimn  Liviae."  (Anastis. 
V.  JUierU  snd  V.  Silt  III.)  That  it  was  dose  to 
the  arch  of  Gallienns  appears  fWxn  the  Ordo  Ro- 
■MRtu.  ("  Intnins  snb  arctun  (Gallieni)  nbi  di- 
eitnr  Macellnm  Lunannm  (Liviannm)  progreditar 
ante  templnm  Hani  qaod  dicitor  Cimbrnm,"  Arm. 
1143,  p.  141.)  And  the  church  of  8.  VUo  A<e» 
to  the  arch  was  designated  as  "  in  Macello."  (An. 
Falrios,  AtU.  A  iL  c.  6.)  Bat  it  is  a  more  diffi- 
cult question  to  determine  whether  the  Fornm  Es- 
qnilinum  and  Hacellum  Liviannm  were  distinct  ob- 
jects or  me  and  the  sanrie.  We  know  that  the  Fo- 
nun  EaqniUnum  was  in  existence  in  b.  O.  88,  since 
it  is  mentioned  by  Appian  (JB.  C.  i.  S8)  as  the 
BoeDa  of  the  stmggle  between  Marius  aiid  Sulla. 
Hence  Nibby  (Aoma  nttt  Atmo  1838,  torn.  ii.  p. 
S5),  aasoniing  that  the  macellnm  and  forum  were 
idoitical,  regarded  it  as  founded  by  H.  Livhis  Sa- 
linator,  who  was  censw  irith  Clandias  Nero,  B.  a 
204.  But  this  view  is  onsupported  by  any  antho- 
rity,  nor  is  it  probable  that  the  foram  had  two 
appellations;  whence  it  seems  most  likely  that  the 
UiaceUum  was  quite  a  distinct  but  adjoining  market 
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fbnnded  by  Augustus,  and  named  after  his  ounsort 
Lit  ia.     (Preller,  Regimm,  p.  131.) 

There  was  also  a  PoBTictra  LrviAB  somewhere 
on  the  Esquiline,  named  in  the  Ifotitia  in  the  3rd 
B^ion  after  the  baths  of  Titus.  It  was  a  qua- 
drangular porticns  (vqibrrtHii'),  built  by  Augustus, 
B.  a  14,  on  the  site  of  the  hnue  of  Vedins  PoUio. 
which  he  had  inherited.  (Dion  Cass.  liv.  23.)  As 
the  same  author  (Iv.  8)  calls  it  a  Tt/iwur/io,  we 
may  oondude  that  it  contained  the  Tbmple  or 
CtnooBD  mentiooed  by  Ovid.  (/osL  vi.  633.)  It 
is  alluded  to  by  Stiabo  (v.  p.  236),  and  by  both 
the  Plinys.  (ziv.  3;  Ep-lS;  d.  Becker,  Bamdb. 
p.  542,  Antui.  p.  78.)  We  also  read  rf  a  Pobticcs 
JcuA,  built  in  boooor  of  Caius  and  Lncins  Caesar 
(Dion  Cass.  Ivi.  27,  ■•  emended  by  Merkel  ad  Ov. 
Fatt.  f.  exli.),  but  its  situation  cannot  be  deter- 
mined. 

Near  the  church  of  5.  Crooe  m  Genaalemme, 
towards  the  side  of  the  Porta  Maggiore,  lie  the 
ruins  of  a  large  building  already  alluded  to,  which 
in  the  middle  ages  bore  the  name  of  SESsoBinf. 
We  have  retnarked  that  in  the  Exarpta  Vcimana 
•t  the  end  of  Ammianos  Maroellinns  it  is  called  a 
palace  ("  in  palatio,  qnod  appellatur  Sessorium," 
d»  Odoae.  69).  It  is  identified  by  a  passage  in 
Anastasius  stating  that  the  chnrch  of  &  Ooos  was 
erected  there.     (  Fit.  £8mft  p.  45,  BUnch.) 

Also  near  the  same  chnrch,  but  on  the  other  side 
of  it,  and  built  into  the  wall  of  Anrelian,  are  the  re- 
mains of  a  conndeiable  amphitheatre  which  are 
usually  identified  as  the  Ajo-HrTREATBinc  Cab- 
TRENSB  of  the  Nolitia.  Becker,  however  (^Bandb. 
p.  652,  seq.),  denies  this  identity,  his  chidf  objec- 
tion being  the  great  space  which  the  Sth  Begio 
most  have  occupied  if  this  building  is  included  in 
it,  and  holds  that  the  tme  AmpUtheatmm  Cas- 
trense  must  have  been  near  the  Castia  Praetoria 
There  are,  however,  no  traces  of  the  remains  of  an 
amphitheatre  in  that  direction,  and  Becker  acknow- 
ledges (ffttiuB).  p.  558)  that  he  is  unable  to  give 
any  name  to  that  by  &  Croce.  But  there  could  not 
have  been  many  structorea  of  this  description  In 
Bome,  and  on  the  whole  it  seems  most  reasonable  to 
conclude  with  Preller  QRrgionat,  p.  132)  that  the 
one  in  question  was  the  Castrense;  espedally  as  we 
know  bom  Procopius  (£.  G.  i.  22,  seq.)  that  there 
was  a  vivarium,  or  place  for  keeping  wild  beasts 
used  in  the  sports  of  the  amphitheatre,  dose  to  the 
Porta  Praenestina. 

In  the  valley  under  this  amphitheatre  were  the 
Gardkns  akd  Cikcos  of  Elaqabalvs  (Lampr. 
HeUog.  14,  23),  where  the  obelisk  was  found  which 
now  stands  on  the  promenade  on  the  Fincian  (Li- 
gorio,  Svi  CerdU,  p.  3 ;  Canina,  Indie,  p.  178). 
Just  outside  the  Porta  Maggiore  is  the  curious 
HomiMENT  or  Eurtbaces  the  baker,  which  has 
been  spoken  of  above,  p.  760, 

The  remaining  monuments  in  the  district  luder 
consideration  are  few  and  nnimportant.  The  Afollo 
Sandaixabius  mentioned  in  the  Notitia  in  the  4th 
Region  was  oiM  of  those  statues  which  Augustus 
erected  in  the  difierent  Yid.  (Suet.  Aug.  57.) 
We  have  said  that  the  temple  of  Fortona  Seia  stood 
in  the  Vicus  Sandaliaritis;  and  as  this  temple  was 
included  in  the  domain  of  the  golden  house  of  Nero 
(Plin.  xxivi.  46)  we  may  conclude  that  it  was  in 
or  near  the  Carinae.  (Becker,  Bmtib.  p.  561.) 
The  CoLOSBEUM  will  be  described  in  a  separate 
section.  The  3rd  Begion,  in  which  it  was  sinuted, 
must  doubtless  have  contaiMd  a  splendid  Temple  vt 
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I(i(  un>  SEiuns,  {ran  which  tSx  BegioD  derived 
ita  nune,  bat  the  historj  of  the  temple  ia  nnknown. 
The  awne  remark  sppliea  to  the  MomtTA  men- 
tiooed  in  thia  R^^on,  iriiich  seema  to  hare  been 
the  imperial  mint.  (Frailer,  Beg.  p.  124.)  It  ia 
DientioDed  in  inacri|iiaiu  of  the  time  of  Trajan. 
(Uwrni,  J  tti,  4e.  p.  488.)  The  Smatvu  Cho- 
BAOICM  ia  inexplioible.  The  Laous  PAinoKim 
or  Pastobib  waa  a  fountain  near  the  ColoaMom, 
aa  appeara  from  the  Acta  Stmetarvm  (in  £«M- 
No).  The  DoHUS  BBcrn  Pbaiseiitis  probably 
lay  on  the  Eaqoiline.  Harcoa  Anreljoa  affianced 
Commodua  with  the  daoghter  of  a  Brattna  Praeaena. 
(CapitoL  M.  AntoH.  Ph.  cij.)  A  PoKncus  Clau- 
dia atood  at  the  extremity  of  Nero'a  golden  bonae, 
not  &r  from  the  coloaana  of  that  emperor: — 

"  Cbndia  diffiina  nU  porticDa  ezpiieat  nmbfw 
Vltimk  para  aolae  daficientia  erat." 

(Mart  <fa  r^MC  8.) 

It  !•  meotiooed  by  the  Anoaymoa  Einaiadlenaia  and 
in  the  MirabOia  under  the  name  of  "PaUtiom 
Glandii,"  between  the  Coloeseum  and  S.  Pieiro  in 
Vincoli.  The  Ltmns  Maohds  waa  a  gbdiatorial 
■ehool  apparently  near  the  Via  tU  S.  GiovamU. 
(Canina,/ndie.p.  108.)  TbeScuoLAQoAmrroBim 
KT  CAPLATOBtnc  OT  Capitlatobom  aeems  to  hare 
been  an  office  for  the  acribea  or  clerks  of  the  quaes- 
tan,  aa  the  Schola  Xantba  on  the  Capitoline  waa  for 
thoae  of  the  cnmle  aedilea.  The  Capulatorea  were 
thoee  officera  who  liad  charge  of  the  eapidet  or  eopw- 
faa,  that  ia,  the  bowla  with  handles  naed  in  <acri£oea 
(Varr.  L.L.  t.  §  131);  bat  where  thia  achoU  may 
have  been  cannot  be  said.  The  Castra  Miseka- 
nuM  were  the  city  atation  for  what  we  may  call  the 
marinea,  or  aoldien  attached  to  tlie  fleet  and  naval 
aUtiiai  at  Miaennm,  eatabliahed  by  Augustas.  (Tac 
Ann.  It.  i;  Suet.  Aug.  49.)  Thia  cainp  appean 
to  hare  been  situated  near  the  church  of  &  Vila  and 
Via  MenUana,  when  also  there  was  an  aedicula  of 
Neptune.  (Canina,  Itidiaa,  p.  110.)  The  Balmeuic 
Daphmidis,  perliaps  alluded  to  by  Martial  (lii.  S.  6), 
was  probably  near  the  Subura  and  Carinae.  Lastly 
the  Lacus  Obphei,  or  foontain  of  Orpbeos,  seems  to 
hare  lain  near  the  cbnrch  of  &  Lucto,  which  bora 
the  epilliet  m  (h/to,  or,  as  the  Anonymous  calls  it, 
m  Ortkta.  It  is  described  in  the  lines  of  Martial, 
in  which  he  desires  Thalia  to  carry  his  book  to 
PUny(z.  19.  4,  aeq.):— 

"  I,  perfer,  bnvis  set  labor  peractae 
Altnm  rincera  tramitem  Snbaras. 
Illio  Orphea  protenns  ridebb 
TJdi  rertice  lubricnm  theatri, 
Hirantesque  feras  aremqne  regis 
Raptum  quae  Pbryga  potnlit  Tonanti. 
Illio  parra  tai  domus  Fedonis 
Ca«lata  est  aquilae  nUnore  penna." 

From  thia  deacriptim  it  woald  >p]>eu  that  the 
fountain  waa  in  a  circnlar  baain — for  such  seems  to 
be  the  meaning  of "  ndum  theatmm,"  beoanse  a 
atatue  of  Orpheus  playing  on  the  lyn  stood  high  in 
the  midst  of  the  basin,  wet  and  shining  with  spray, 
and  snrroonded  by  the  fiucinated  beasts  as  an 
audience.  (Becker,  Bandb.  p.  559,  note.)  The 
sitoation  of  the  fountain  near  the  chorch  mentioned 
is  very  clearly  indicated  iu  these  lines.  As.  Martial 
lived  on  the  sontbem  extremity  of  the  Qnirinal  the 
way  from  hia  house  to  that  spot  would  of  coarse  lie 
thnogh  the  Subaia.    At  the  top  of  tiie  street  lead- 
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ir.g  through  It,  whidi,  as  we  hare  seen,  must  bar* 
been  the  Yiens  Oyprias,  a  short  but  ateep  aaeeot 
brought  the  pedestrian  to  the  top  of  the  EaqoiEoe, 
where  the  firat  object  that  met  his  eyes  was  tha 
fountain  in  question.  The  locality  is  identified  by 
another  poem  of  Martial'a  addressed  to  Psulus,  iriw 
alao  lired  <a  the  Eaqoiline  (r.  8S.  4  ):— 

"  Alta  Subnnni  rincenda  est  aemita  cUri 
Et  nonqnam  sicco  sordida  aaza  gndn;* 

where  we  mnat  not  take  Clims  Saboranos  to  be 
the  name  of  a  road,  like  CUroa  Capitolinna,  PnUi- 
dos,  &C.,  hot  merely  a  synooymons  appeUatire  with 
what  Martial  calls  "altua  trames"  in  the  other 
poem.  It  may  be  farther  obaerred  that  this  situa- 
tion of  tlie  fountain  agreea  with  the  order  of  the 
Notitia,  where  it  is  named  inunediately  before  the 
Macellum  Lirianum.  Ckee  to  it  lay  the  small 
bouse  formerly  inhabited  by  Fedo  Albinoranna,  and 
in  Martial's  time  the  reaidence  of  his  friend  the 
younger  FUny. 

XII    THX  CoiXn,  OB  TBB  VnOXAL,  QOIBIHAL, 
ATOPOICUM  UtLLB. 

We  hare  already  remarked  that  the  three  nottb- 
enunost  hills  of  Rome  were  called  CoUss,  in  contiB- 
diatinctioa  to  the  others,  which  were  called  tlamttt. 
Only  two  of  the  former,  the  Viminal  and  Qnirinal, 
were  encloeed  within  the  walls  of  Serriaa  ToUins, 
and  considered  as  properiy  beloi^ng  to  the  city; 
bat  part  of  the  Pindan  was  included  witliin  the 
walla  of  Aordian. 

The  Cotxn  Vdohaus,  the  smallest  of  the 
three  hills,  ia  separated  from  the  Esquiline  by  the 
valley  through  which  ran  the  AHcns  Patricias,  and 
by  a  hollow  running  towards  the  rampart  of  Serrina. 
On  the  other  tide,  towards  the  Qnu^nal,  ia  another 
valley,  which  divides  it  from  that  hill,  at  present 
traversed  by  the  streets  called  Via  <U  StrptmU  and 
Fta  di  S.  Vitah.  The  most  northern  part  of  the 
ralley,  throngh  which  the  latter  street  mns,  waa 
the  andent  VAtus  QuiBiiii  (Jar.  iL  133).  Tlie 
hill  derired  its  name  from  the  oaien  with  which  it 
waa  anciently  corored  ("  dictum  a  vimine  coUem," 
Id.  iii.  71);  ud  upon  it  was  an  Altab  of  Jupitkk 
VmniAUS,  answering  to  the  Jupiter  Fagatalis  of 
the  EsquiUne.  (Varr.  Z..^  r.  §  61;  Fest.  p.  373.) 
The  Viminal  was  never  a  district  of  much  import- 
ance, and  seema  to  have  been  chiefly  inhabited  by 
the  lower  chiiawi  The  only  remarkable  building 
which  we  find  recorded  on  it  ia  the  splendid  Pa- 
I.ACB  OF  C.  Aqdiuds  (PUn.  zviL  S).  The  exiaU 
ence  of  some  baths  of  Agrippioa  npon  it  rests  only 
on  traditiona  of  the  middle  ages.  The  baths  of 
Diocletian,  which  Uy  on  the  ridge  which  united  the 
Viminal  and  Qnirinal,  will  be  deacribed  in  the 
section  on  the  thermae.  The  Sacbllum  or  Nak- 
HiA  Uy  without  the  Peru  Viminalia.  (PanL  Diae. 
p.  163.) 

After  the  Falatuie  and  Capitoline  hills,  the  Qtn- 
BnrAL  was  the  most  aDoitot  qoarter  of  the  city. 
As  the  seat  of  the  Sabine  part  of  the  popolatioo  of 
Rome,  it  acquired  importance  in  the  period  of  its 
early  history,  which  however  it  did  not  retain  when 
the  two  nations  had  become  thoroughly  amalgamated. 
The  Qnirinal  is  separated  (ram  the  Pindan  on  th» 
N.  by  a  deep  valley;  ita  western  side  b  skirted  by 
the  Campos  Martins ;  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
parted  from  the  Viminal  by  the  Vallia  Qairim  has 
been  already  described.     The   street  which   tu 
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iliroagh  this  last  vaHey  wu  called  Vicus  LoHOVS, 
u  we  leara  from  the  Anonymoiu  of  Einsiedlen,  who 
meotioDS  the  ebarch  of  S.  Vitalis  as  situated  "  in 
Tico  kmgo,'  We  find  its  name  recorded  in  Livjr 
(x.  23),  and  Valerius  Maximos  (ii.  5.  §  6).  Of  the 
d!%rent  ancient  diviiiiuns  of  the  CoUis  Qoirinalis 
and  of  the  origin  of  its  name,  we  have  already  spoken 
in  the  former  part  of  this  article. 

The  Qairinal  aboonded  in  ancient  fanes  and 
temples.  One  of  the  earliest  foundations  of  this 
sort  was  the  Tbkple  of  Quutraos,  erected  by 
Kama  to  Bomnlns  after  his  apotbeotds.  The  first 
pneUcal  notice  that  we  find  of  it  is,  however,  in 
B.  o.  435,  when  Livy  (iv.  21)  records  a  meeting  of 
the  senate  in  it ;  a  fact  which  shows  that  it  mnst 
have  been  a  considerable  building.  A  new  one  was 
dedicated,  probably  on  the  same  spot,  by  L.  Papirios 
Corsor,  B.C.292.  (LiT.z.46;  Plio.TiL60.)  This 
structure  appears  to  have  been  bnmt  in  n.  a  48,  and 
we  do  not  bear  of  its  rfr-eiection  till  B.  a  15,  when 
Augustus  rebuilt  it,  as  recorded  in  the  Mommtntum 
Anognmmn,  and  by  Dion  Cassius  (lir.  19).  Yet 
in  the  interval  between  these  dates  we  find  it  alluded 
to  as  still  existing  (Id.  xliii.  45 ;  Cic.  ad  AtL  xiiL 
S8),  whence  we  may  conclude  that  it  bad  been  only 
partially  destroyed.  Dion  (liv.  19)  describes  the 
new  structure  of  Augustus  as  having  76  columns, 
equalling  the  years  which  be  bad  lived.  Hence, 
it  appears  to  have  been  the  same  building  as  tliat 
adduced  by  Vitruvius  (iii.  2,  7)  as  an  example  of 
the  ^ttro*  octattfhef  for  that  kind  of  temple  had 
a,  doable  row  of  columns  all  round ;  namely,  two  rows 
of  8  each  at  the  firont  and  back ;  and,  without  count- 
ing the  outside  ones  of  these  over  again,  two  rows 
of  1 1  each  at  the  sidee  (32  +  44  c^^  76).  This  noble 
portico  appears  to  have  been  the  same  alluded  to  by 
Martial  as  the  resort  of  the  idlers  of  the  vicinity  (ix. 
I.  9).  Topographen  are  universally  agreed  that  it 
was  situated  on  the  height  over  &  Vitak  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  S,  Attdrta  del  Ifomaato,  (Becker, 
Handb.  p.  573 ;  Urlichs,  Bach:  iiL  3,  366  ;  Ca- 
nina,  IncSe.  p.  185.)  There  appears  to  have  been 
also  a  Saceixum  QniBiHAUs  near  the  Porta  Col- 
lina. 

All  the  more  interesting  traditions  nspeeting  the 
Qnirinal  belong  to  tbe  reign  of  Noma.  One  of  the 
residences  of  that  Sabine  monarch  was  situate^  on 
this  hill  (Pint.  Num.  14;  Solin.  i.  21),  where  he 
abo  founded  a  citadel,  or  capitol;  and  where  his 
sueeeesor  Tnllus  Hostilins,  in  pursuance  of  a  vow 
made  in  the  Sabine  War,  repeated,  as  it  were  & 
duplicate,  Muma's  peculiar  iiutitntioa  of  the  Salian 
worship  (Liv.  t  27;  Dionys.  ii.  70).  All  these 
things  rhow  very  clearly  the  distinction  between  the 
Bonian  and  Sabine  citira  daring  the  r«igna  of  the 
first  monarcbs.  On  tbe  Quirinal,  the  Salian  priests 
with  their  ancilia  were  attached  to  the  wonhip  of 
Quirinus,  sa,  in  the  Bomnlean  city,  they  were  to 
that  of  Mars  ("  Quid  de  andlibua  vestris,  Mars 
Gradive,  tuque Quirine  pater (loqnar)?"  Liv.  v.  52); 
and  the  priests  were  called,  by  way  of  distinction, 
SaUi  Agonenses,  or  CkiUini,  ftma  the  name  of  the 
hill  ("  In  libris  Saliorum  quorum  cognomen  Ago- 
nenaium,*  Tarr.  L.L.  vi.  §  14;  cf.  Dionys.  I.  a, 
where,  however,  he  erroneonsly  speaks  of  s  X^t 
KoAAtrat.) 

Next  to  the  temple  of  Quirinus,  proceedmg  in  a 
westerly  direction,  as  may  be  inferred  fifxna  the  order 
in  which  the  objects  are  mentioned  in  the  Curionm 
(the  NoHtia  somewhat  difiers),  stood  a  Sttatub  or 
MAwntnia;  and  then,  niter  an  interval  occupied  m 
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later  times  by  the  baths  of  Constantine,  —  the  sit* 
of  tbe  present  Paiato  Jiospt^Kori,— followed  the 
Vetus  CAPrroumf,  or  citadel  of  Numa.  Whether 
Uamurius  was  another  name  for  Mamers,  tbe  Sabine 
god  of  war,  of  which,  according  to  Vano  (£>.  L.  v. 
§  73),  the  Boman  name  of  Ibn  was  only  a  cor- 
ruption, or  whether  it  was  the  name  of  the  reputed 
maker  of  the  ancilia  (Paul.  Diac  p.  131,  Miill.), 
matters  but  little;  the  statue  is  equally  connected 
with  the  ancient  Salian  rites,  and  therefore  one  of 
the  most  venerable  objects  in  the  city.  We  find  a 
Cuvus  MA3iimi  mentioned  in  the  middle  ages  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  S.  VUalt  (Anastas.  F.  Imtoe. 
I.  pw  64,  Blanch.),  which  no  doubt  took  its  name 
fivm  this  statne;  whence  we  may  infer  that  it  stood 
near  the  temple  of  Quirinus;  since  the  church  of 
jS.  VUah  and  that  of  S.  Andrta,  where  tbe  temple 
stood,  are  close  together. 

We  have  remarked  in  the  former  part  of  this 
article  that  the  ancient  Capitol  of  Nnma  probably 
stood  on  the  height  of  MagnaiwgpoU.  It  contained, 
like  tbe  Palatine  before  it  and  the  Capitoline  sub- 
sequently, a  temple  to  the  three  divinities,  Jupiter, 
Juno,  and  Minerva,  as  we  learn  finm  Varro: "  Clivos 
proximus  a  Flora  snsus  versus  Capitoliom  vetus, 
quod  ibi  sacellum  Jovis,  Jun(aus,  Minervae;  et  id 
antiqnius  quam  aedis,  quae  in  Capitolio  fiu^"  (Z^.  L. 
V.  §  158).  Its  site  may  be  determined  by  that  of 
another  ancient  sanctuary,  the  Tehfue  or  Flora. 
In  tbe  order  of  the  Ouriomm  and  Notitia  that 
temple  stands  between  tbe  Capitolinra  Vetus  and 
the  temple  (or  temples)  of  Salus  and  Serapis.  The 
temple  cf  Salus  must  undoubtedly  have  been 
situated  near  the  Porta  Salutaris,  which,  as  we  have 
before  remarked,  took  ita  name  fh>m  that  sanctuary ; 
and  we  must  consequently  seek  for  the  temple  of 
Flora  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Qairinal,  or  that  whidi 
faced  towards  the  Campus  Martins.  That  it  stood 
on  this  side  is  confirmed  by  what  Martial  says 
respecting  the  situation  of  his  house,  which,  as  we 
learn  from  one  of  his  epigrams,  lay  near  the  temple 
ofFlora(v.  22.  2):— 

"  Eed  Tibortinae  sum  proximus  accola  pilae 
Qua  videt  antiquum  mstica  Flora  Jovem." 

(Cf.  vi  37.)  From  which  w«  also  learn  that  the 
temple  of  Flora  could  not  have  been  very  far  from 
that  of  Jupiter  in  Noma's  Capitol;  as  indeed  Ukewise 
appears  from  tbe  passage  of  Varro  before  quoted, 
with  tbe  addition  that  it  mnst  have  lain  <m  a  lower 
part  of  the  hilL  But  as  Martial's  house  is  thus 
shown  to  have  been  near  the  temple  of  Flora,  so  also 
that  it  was  on  the  W.  side  of  the  hill  appears  from 
another  e]HgTam  (i.  108.  2): — 

"  At  mea  'N^psanas  spectant  coenacnla  lanroa 
Factns  in  bac  ego  sum  jam  regione  senez." 

It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  this  passage  contams 
an  allusion  to  some  laurel  trees  growing  near  the 
Porticus  VipsaUia,  erected,  as  will  appsar  in  a  sub- 
sequent section,  near  the  Via  Lata  by  Agrippa,  whose 
fiunily  name  was  Vipsanius.  This  portico  is  ]dainly 
alluded  to  in  another  passage  of  Martial  (iv.  18), 
nnder  the  name  of  Vipsaniae  Columnae.  There  is 
nothing  surprising  in  Martial's  indicating  a  locality 
by  certain  trees.  In  ancient  Rome  trees  were  noted 
objects,  and  claimed  a  considerable  share  of  pablie 
attention,  as  we  have  already  seen  with  regaid  to 
several  that  grew  in  or  about  the  ibnun.  Two 
buirel  trees  grew  before  the  imperial  palace  (Tertw 
ApoL  35);  and  in  froot  <f  ttie  temple  of  Qftirinna 
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;ast  dMcribed  wan  two  sacred  mjrrlleii,  which  wen 
chuneteriaed  by  distinctive  appeUations  as  patrida 
sad  pMma.  Bat,  to  have  fiiced  the  Porticos  Vip- 
sania,  UarUal's  hoiue  must  sot  odIt-  hare  been 
situated  on  tlie  western  side  of  tlie  Quirinal,  but  also 
towards  its  southern  eztiemity;  which  lUcewise 
appears  bom  what  has  been  said  in  the  preceding 
section  lespectinK  the  route  from  it  to  that  of  his 
friend  Plioj  being  through  the  Snbnra  aud  Vieas 
Cyprius :  for  this  would  have  been  a  roundabout 
waj  had  Martial  dwelt  towards  the  northern  part  of 
the  hill. 

All  these  circumstances  teod  to  snow  that  Numa's 
Capitol  must  have  stood  un  the  spot  before  indicated, 
and  the  temple  of  Flora  a  little  to  the  N.  of  iL  The 
part  of  the  hill  which  it  occupied  was  probably  that 
called  Latiabis  in  the  Argire  fragments.  The 
part  styled  CoLLU  Sauitabis  must  have  been 
that  near  the  gate  of  the  same  name,  derived  from 
the  ancient  Sacelldm  or  Salus,  which  stood  near 
it;  in  place  of  which  a  regnlar  Temple  or  Salds 
was  dedicated  by  C.  Junius  Bubulcus,  B.  c.  SOS 
(LiT.  ix.  43,  z.  1 ),  and  adorned  with  paintings  by 
Fabios  Pictor.  Theae  were  still  to  be  seen  in  tlie 
time  cf  Pliny,  when  the  temple  was  destroyed  by 
fire  in  the  reign  of  Clandius  (xxzv.  7;  (f.  VaL 
Max.  nii.  U.  $  6). 

Cicero's  frieod  Atticos  lived  close  to  the  temple  of 
Salus  (" — toae  vicing  Salutis,"  ad  AU.  iv.  1),  and 
at  the  same  time  near  that  of  Quirinus :  "  Certe  non 
longe  a  tuis  aedibus  iuambulans  post  ezcessum 
suum  Bomulns  Proculo  Julio  dizerit,  se  doom  esse 
«(  Quirinum  Tocari,  tempi  umque  sibi  dedicari  in  eo 
loco  jusserit'  {De  Leg.  i.  I.)  The  vicinity  of  the 
temples  is  likewise  indicated  in  another  passage  reU- 
ting  to  a  statue  of  Caesar,  which  had  been  erected 
in  that  of  Quirinus :  "  De  Caeeare  vkmo  scripseram 
ad  te,  quia  cognonun  ex  tuis  litens:  earn  avwaoy 
Quirino  malo  qnam  Saluti"  (ad  AU.  zii.  45). 
Henoe  the  sites  of  the  two  temples  in  question  are 
itill  farther  established.  For  as  that  of  Salus  lay 
on  the  N.  side  of  the  hill,  near  the  Porta  Salutaris, 
and  that  of  Qulrinos  some  SOO  yards  to  the  S.  of  it, 
at  the  church  of  &  Andrea,  so  we  may  assome  that 
the  house  of  Atticus  lay  between  the  two,  and  he 
would  thus  be  a  close  neighbour  to  both. 

Another  andeot  saorarinm  on  the  Quirinal  was 
tjiat  at  Semo  Sahcub  or  Dies  Fionre.  We  have 
shuWB,  when  treating  of  the  Servian  gates,  that  the 
PortaSanqualis  took  its  name  from  this  sacellom ;  and 
Liv7  (viiL  20)  describes  it  as  being  the  temple  of 
Qnirinna.  Heooe  it  most  have  stood  on  or  near  the 
site  of  the  Palaao  Qntrmab,  between  the  temple  of 
Salus  and  that  of  Flora.  It  had  a  perforated  roof, 
for  the  deity  loved  the  open  air,  whence  his  title  of 
Dius;  and  some  thought  that  no  oath  by  this  god 
sheuld  be  sworn  under  a  roof.  (Varr.  L.  L.  v.  § 
6S.)  Sancns  was  an  old  Sabine  deity,  and  his 
temple  at  Bome  appears  to  have  been  founded  by 
Tatius.  (Ov.  Fatt  vL  213;  Prop.  v.  9.  74;  Ter- 
tnIL  ad  NaL  iL  9.)  Its  antiquity  is  attested  by  the 
cireumstance  that  the  distaff  and  sandals  of  Tana- 
qnil,  the  wife  of  Tarquinius  Priscus,  are  recorded  to 
have  been  pnserved  in  it,  and  are  said  to  have 
been  in  existence  down  to  the  time  of  Augustus. 
(PUn.vui.  74;  PluU  0.^2.  30.)  It  appears  to 
have  been  rebuilt  by  Tarquinius  Soperbns,  but  its 
dedication  was  reserved  for  Sp.  Postumios.  (Dionys. 
ix.  60.)  The  part  of  the  bill  where  it  stoud  must 
have  bean  the  Colus  Hucialis  of  the  Argive 
fragments.    (Varr.  v.  §  i>3.) 
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Then  were  several  Tempub  or  FomtiSA  «n 
the  Quirinal,  but  they  do  not  seem  to  have  bees  of 
much  importance;  and  the  notices  respecting  them 
are  very  obscure.  Vitruvins  (iiL  8)  mentiaos  three 
which  stood  close  together  at  the  Porta  Colhna, 
belwging  perhaps  to  those  alluded  to  by  Ovid  under 
the  name  of  Fobtitha  Pdbuca  (/osL  iv.  375,  v. 
729),  and  by  Livy,  who  mentions  a  temple  of  FoB- 
TtniA  Pbdsiobmia  CO  this  hill  (xxxiv.  S3).  Then 
was  also  an  Altab  or  Fobtcha  in  the  Yicoi 
Longus.     (Plat.  Fort  Ron.  10.) 

In  the  street  just  named  stood  also  a  Saciluib 
Pi'DiciTiAE  Plkbeiaz,  fijuuded  by  Virginia,  the 
daughter  of  Anlus,  after  the  quarrel  between  tbg 
matrons  in  tluU  of  Pndicttis  Patricia  alluded  to  in  a 
former  section  (Liv.  x.  23).  Outside  cf  the 
Porta  Collina  was  a  temple  of  VESira  Ebtcdu, 
near  which  the  Ludi  ApoUinares  were  held  when 
the  circus  had  been  overfiowed  by  the  Tiber.  (lir. 
XXX.  38;  Appian,  B.  C.  i.  93.)  Of  the  Temtu 
or  Sebafis,  mentioned  in  the  Notitia  along  with 
that  of  Salus,  nothing  further  is  known,  except  that 
from  the  fragment  of  an  inacriptiun  found  near  the 
church  of  &  Agata  alia  Subura,  where  possibly  the 
temple  may  have  stood,  it  may  be  inferred  thst  it 
was  dedicated  by  Caracalla.  (Gruter,  Ixxxv.  6; 
Preller,  Reg.  p.  124.) 

These  are  all  the  ascertained  temples  that  lay  a 
the  Quirinal ;  for  it  is  a  disputed  point  whether  we 
are  to  place  on  this  hill  the  spleixlid  Temple  or 
Sol,  erected  by  Anrelian.     (Aur.  Vict.  Cosj.  15; 
Eutrop.  ix.   IS  (9);  Vopisc  Aurel)     Altogether, 
however,  the  most  probable  conclusion  is  that  it 
stood  there,  and  Becker's  objections  admit  of  an  ea^ 
answer  {BaiuS>.  p.  587,  seq.).     By  those  who  as- 
same  it  to  hare  been  on  the  Quirinal  it  is  cammouly 
ideotifii^  with  the  remains  of  a  very  large  baildiog, 
on  the  declivity  of  the  hill,  m  the  Coloema  gardei^ 
on  which  spot  a  large  Mithraic  stone  was  discovered 
with  the  inscription  "  Soli  Invjcto."     (A^gnoli,  di 
Cohama  AKUinawma^  p.    174.)      This  positiog 
may  be  very  well  reooncUed  with  all  the  ancient 
accounts  n'specting  the   temple.      Becker  objects 
that  it  is  mentioned  in  the  Notitia  in  the  7th  B^ 
gion  (Via  Lata).     But  this  Begion  adjoined  the 
western  side  of  the  Quirinal,  and  the  temple  of  ttu 
Sun  may  have  been  recorded  in  it,  just  as  many 
buildings  on  the  declivity  of  the  Aventine  are  enu- 
merated in  the  11th  Begioo,  or  Circus  Maximus. 
In  the  Catalogue  InqiertUonm  Vietm.  (iL  p.  24i, 
Rooc.)  it  is  said  of  Aurelian,  "  Templum  Sdis  el 
Castra  in  Campo  Agrippae  dedicavit;"  and  it  will 
appear  in  the  next  section  that  the  Campus  Agrip- 
pae must  have  been  situated  under  this  part  of  the 
QuirinaL       Becker  assumes  from   the  description 
given  by  Vupiscns  of  his  ride  with  Tiberianus,  the 
conversation  during  which  was  the  occasion  of  his 
writing  the  life  of  Aurelian,  that  the  temple  in 
question  could  not  have  been  so  near  the  Palatine 
as  the  spot  indicated  ('*  Ibi  quum  animus  a  causis 
atqne  a  negotiis  publiois  solutus  ae  liber  vaearet, 
sermonem  multum  a  Palatio  usque  ad  hortos  Vale- 
rianos  iustituit,  et  in  ipso  praedpue  de  vita  pcin- 
cipum.     Quninque  ad  templum  Solis  vmissemns  ab 
AureliaiM  principe  conaecratimi  quod  ipse  nooni- 
hilum  ex  ejus  origine  sanguinem  duceret,  quaesivit," 
&C,  Vopisc  AureL  1).      We  do  not  know  where 
the  Horti   Valeriani  lay;  they  might  possibly,  as 
assumed  by  Preller,  have  been  identical  with  those 
of  Lucnllus  on  the  Pincian,  subsequently  m  the  pos- 
session of  Valerius  Asiaticus  (Tac-  Atm.  xL  1), 
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thongb  these  contioued  to  bear  in  general  the  name 
of  Luculloa.  But  Becker  interpieta  the  pisuge 
wroDgljr  when  he  thinks  that  the  temple  of  Sol  lay 
beyond  these  gardens:  oo  the  contrary,  the  passing 
that  temple  gave  rise  to  the  conversation,  which 
lasted  till  Vopiacus  and  his  friend  arrived  at  the 
Uoiti  Valeriani,  wherever  these  may  have  been ;  and  if 
they  were  on  the  Pincian,  tlie  temple  of  Sol,  in  the 
locttlity  indicated,  would  hare  been  on  the  road  to 
them  ftora  the  Palatium.  Lastly,  we  may  observe 
that  the  Qoirinal  had,  in  very  early  times,  been  de- 
dicated to  the  worship  of  Sol,  who  was  a  Sabine 
deity  (Varro,  L.  L.  v.  §  74);  and  there  was  a 
PDL.TI1IAR  Sous  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
temple  of  Qnirinns.  (Quint.  IruL  Or.  L  7;  Fast 
Caprtm.  Id.  Aug.;  cf.  tjrlichs,  Backr.  iii.  a.  p.  386 ; 
Caiiiiia,  Indie,  p.  310,  seq.:  Preller,  Regimen,  p. 
137.) 

Such  were  the  sanctuaries  of  the  QuirinaL  The 
ancient  topogrsphers,  who  are  followed  by  the  mo- 
dem Italians,  have  assigned  two  circi  to  this  quarter: 
the  CiBCDS  Fix>BAK  near  the  temple  cf  the  same 
name,  and  the  Olltcos  Sallustii  in  the  gardens  of 
Sallost,  between  the  Quiriiial  and  Pincian.  The 
former  has  certainly  been  invented  by  misconstruing 
an  inscription  relating  to  the  games  of  Flora  in  the 
Circus  Maximns.  (Becker,  Ecmdb.  p.  673.)  It  is 
more  doubtful  whether  a  Circus  Sallustii  may  not 
hare  existed.  We  have  seen  from  a  passage  of 
Livy  that  the  Lndi  ApoIUnares  were  performed  ont- 
aide  the  Porta  CoUina  when  the  oversowing  of  the 
Tiber  prevented  their  performance  in  the  nsnal 
place;  and,  according  to  Canlna  (/iKficos.  p.  199), 
tnaca  of  a  circns  are  still  risible  in  that  locahty. 
But  none  is  mentioned  in  the  catalogues  of  the 
Regions,  nor  does  it  occur  in  any  ancient  author. 
The  HoHTl  Sallottiami,  however,  undoubtedly 
lay  in  the  ralley  between  the  Quirinal  and  Pincian, 
but  their  exact  extent  cannot  be  determined.  They 
were  funned  by  Sallnst  the  historian  with  the 
money  which  he  had  extorted  in  Nmnidia.  (Dion 
Caffi.  xUii.  9.)  The  house  of  Sallust  lay  near  to 
the  (subsequent)  Porta  Sahtria,  as  we  learn  firem 
Procopius,  who  lekttes  that  it  was  burnt  m  the 
storm  of  the  city  by  Alaric,  and  that  its  half-con- 
sumed remains  still  existed  iu  his  time.  (&  K.  L  2.) 
The  Anonymous  of  Einsiedlen  mentions  some  TasB- 
MAK  SALLumAHAX  near  tlie  church  of  &  SueoMna; 
and  the  older  topographera  record  that  the  neigh- 
bourhood continaed  to  be  called  Sabutriam  or 
Sahtttium  even  in  their  days.  (Andr.  Fulvius,  de 
Urb.  Am.  p.  I4U ;  Luc.  Fauno,  AnI.  di  R.  iv.  10. 
Pl  130.)  Becker  {Haidb.  p.  685)  raiMs  a  diffi- 
culty about  the  sitnaticD  of  these  gardens  from  a 
passage  in  Tacitus  (f  tft  iii.  83),  which,  however, 
presents  none  if  rightly  undeiBtood.  The  Flavian 
troops  which  bad  penetrated  to  the  gardens  of  Sallust 
on  lieir  left  were  those  which  marched  on  the 
Flaminian,  not  the  Salarian,  way,  just  ss  Nero  is 
described  as  finding  his  way  back  to  these  gardens 
firom  the  same  road.     (Tao.  ^im.  ziii.  49.) 

The  Uorti  Sallostiani  subsequently  became  im- 
perial property,  though  in  what  manner  is  unknown. 
The  first  notice  which  we  find  of  them  as  such 
occnra  under  Nero  in  the  passage  just  cited  from 
Tacitus.  Several  emperors  are  described  as  residing 
ill  them,  as  Vespasian,  Nerra,  aid  Aurelian.  (Dion 
Caaa.  Ixvi.  10;  Vopisc  Aw.  49;  Hieron.  pi  445, 
JSnoc.) 

Also  elon  to  the  Porta  CoUina,  but  inside  and  to 
the  light  of  it,  lay  the  Campus  ScBUUtATCs,  im- 
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mediately  muler  the  agger.  The  spot  obtained  its 
name  from  being  the  place  where  Vestal  Virgins 
c<Hrvicted  of  unchastity  were  buried  alive ;  for  even 
in  this  frightful  punishment  they  retained  their 
privilege  of  being  interred  within  the  walls.  Diony- 
sins  attributes  the  introduction  of  this  mode  of  exe- 
cution to  Tarquinius  Friscns;  snd,  according  to 
Livy,  the  first  example  of  its  application  was  in  the 
case  of  Minucia,  B.  c.  348.  Dionysius,  however, 
calls  the  first  rrstal  who  suffered  Pinaria.  (Dionys. 
iL  67,  iii.  67;  Liv.  viii.  15;  Pint.  Num.  10.) 

The  emperors  appear  to  have  nhared  with  the 
rcstals  the  privilege  of  intramnrsl  interment,  al- 
though they  did  not  always  avail  themselves  of  it. 
Indeed,  according  to  Uieronymns  (vol.  L  p.  449, 
Rone.),  Trajan  was  the  only  emperor  buried  within 
the  walls;  but  this  statement  is  certainly  erroneous, 
since  Uomitian  erected  a  magnificent  mausoleum  for 
the  Flavian  family  somewhere  between  the  gardens  of 
Sallukt  and  the  spot  subsequently  occupied  by  the 
baths  of  Diecletlan.  It  is  the  object  mentioned  under 
the  name  of  "Gens  Fkvia"  in  the  Kotitia,  and  ia 
alluded  to  in  several  epigrams  of  Martial,  in  one  of 
which  he  designates  it  as  bemg  near  bis  own 
dwelling  (t.  64. 5) : — 

"  Tarn  ncina  jubeut  nos  virere  Mausolea, 
Qnum  doceant  ipsos  posse  perire  decs." 

(Cf.  ix.  3  and  35;  SUU  Sih.  ir.  3.  18.)  It  was 
commonly  called  Tbmplvk  Gbmtis  Fi^tiab,  as 

appears  fWrni  Suetonius  (^Dota.  17) ;  but  the  same 
passage  shows  it  to  hare  been  a  sepulchre  also^ 
since  the  ashes  of  JuUa,  the  daughter  of  Titus,  as 
well  as  those  of  Domitian  himself,  were  deposited  in 
it.  (Cf.  Becker,  de  Murit,  &c  p.  69.)  It  was 
elected  on  the  site  of  the  house  in  which  Domitian 
was  bom,  designated  as  being  ad  MALinc  Pt;- 
NicUM  (Suet. /)oin.  I);  which  name  occurs  again 
in  the  Notitia,  and  could  not,  therefore,  have  been 
applied  to  the  whole  Region,  as  Preller  supposes 
(Ae^ionen,  p.  69),  but  must  have  denoted  some 
particular  spot,  perhaps  a  vicus,  called  after  a 
pomegranate  tree  that  grew  there.  We  have  already 
adverted  to  the  importance  attached  to  trees  growing 
within  the  city. 

The  only  other  object  that  remains  to  be  noticed 
on  the  Quirinal  is  the  Pkaetorian  Cahp,  since 
the  baths  of  Diocletian  will  be  described  under  the 
propu-  head.  We  have  teUted  in  the  former  part 
of  this  article  that  the  Castra  Praeturia  were  esta- 
blished in  the  reign  of  Tiberius  outside  the  Porta 
Collins,  to  the  eastward  of  the  agger.  They  were 
arranged  after  the  usual  model  of  a  Roman  camp, 
and  were  enclosed  within  a  brick  wall,  of  trbich 
there  are  still  some  remains.  (Canina,  ladicat. 
p.  194.)  They  were  included  within  the  wall  of 
Aurelian,  which  preserved  their  outline.  We  need 
only  add  that  the  6th  Region  of  Augustus,  of  which 
the  Ksquiline  formed  tlie  principal  part,  was  called 
Alta  Seiuta,  from  a  road  which  ran  along  the 
whole  Inck  of  tlie  hill,  answering  to  the  modem 
Strada  di  Porta  Pia. 

The  PisciAN  Hill,  presents  but  few  objects  of 
importance.  Its  sarlier  name  was  CoLus  Hob- 
TORUM,  or  Hobtci.obi;m,  derived  from  the  gar- 
dens which  covered  it;  and  it  was  not  till  a  late 
period  of  the  empire  that  it  obtained  the  name  of 
Mods  Piiidns,  fKnn  a  magnificent  palace  of  the 
Phician  family  which  stood  upon  it  (Urlichs, 
Backr.  vul.  iii.  part.  ii.  p.  573,  Rom.  Top.  p.  1.36.) 
This  DoMUF  PiHclAHA  is  rendered  iuteres  ing  from 
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iu  baring  beea  the  nridenoa  of  BtUnrioi  daring 
his  defeooe  of  Kama.  It  is  the  same  building  men- 
tioned  by  Prooophit  under  the  name  of  iraAih-ior. 
(Pmcop.  B.  G.  ii.6.9;  Anastashis,  V.  Silver,  fp. 
104,  106,  Blanch  )  The  part  of  the  hill  iudnded 
within  the  later  citj  was  boonded  bj  the  wall  of 
Aotelian,  b;  the  ralley  whiob  aeparatea  the  Pinoan 
from  the  Qaiiinal,  and  hj  the  Campos  Martins  on 
the  west. 

The  most  iamoos  place  on  the  Pincian  was  the 
Qabdbhs  or  LccuLLns.  Their  sitoation  is  de- 
termined b;  a  passage  in  Frontinos,  from  wliioh  we 
learn  that  the  arches  of  the  Aqua  Virgo  began  nn- 
der  them.  {A  q.  3.)  This  most  have  been  in  the 
atnet  called  Capo  h  Cote,  since  the  arches  are  still 
in  existence  from  that  spot  to  the  FoHlema  eU  Trevi 
(Canina,  Indie,  p.  395.)  The  enrlj  history  of  these 
gardens  is  obacnie.  They  were  probably  formed 
by  a  Lnenllns,  and  snbseqnently  came  into  the  pos- 
sessioa  of  Valerius  Asiaticns,  by  whom  they  were 
so  much  improved  that  Messalina's  desire  o!  pos- 
sessing them  caused  the  death  tt  Valerius.  (Tac. 
.^iM.  xi.  1 ,  33,  37.)  They  appear  to  liare  been  also 
eaUed  after  him  "  Horti  Asiatici  *  (Becker,  Handb. 
p.  591),  and  it  is  possible,  ss  we  have  said  before, 
that  they  may  sometimes  have  borne  the  name  of 
**  Horti  ValerianL"  They  were  the  scene  of  Messa- 
Hna's  intuDons  marriage  with  Silius  (Jut.  5.  z. 
834)  and  of  her  death  by  the  order  of  Claudius. 
(Tao.  Aim.  xi.  37.)  The  gardens  remained  in  the 
pnswiiisinn  of  the  imperial  Atmily,  and  were  reckoned 
the  finest  they  had.  (Pint.  LuailL  39.)  The  fa- 
mily of  the  Domitii,  to  which  Mero  belonged,  had 
prerionsly  poeseased  property,  or  at  all  events  a 
sepulchre,  oo  the  Pincian ;  and  it  was  here  that  the 
ashes  of  that  emperor  were  deposited.  (Suet  tfer. 
50.)  Popular  tradition  places  it  on  that  part  of 
the  hill  which  overhangs  the  church  of  &  Maria 
M  Popolo  near  the  gat*  of  the  same  name. 

XnL  The  Cajcpds  Mairntn,  Cibcds  Ful- 
xuiius,  AMD  Via  Lata. 
The  whole  pUin  which  liee  between  the  Pincian, 
Qnirinal,  and  Capitoline  hills  on  the  E.  and  the 
Tiber  on  the  W., — on  which  the  principal  part  of 
modem  Dome  stands, — may  be  designated  generally 
by  the  name  of  CAMPtn  Mabtil'S,  thongh  strictly 
speaking  it  was  divided  into  three  separate  dis- 
tricts. It  is  narrow  at  the  northern  part  be- 
tween the  Kndan  and  the  river,  but  afterwards 
expands  to  a  oonsidarable  breadth  by  the  winding 
of  the  Tiber,  It  is  terminated  by  the  approach 
of  the  Utter  to  the  Gapitdine  hill,  between  which 
and  the  stream  a  part  of  the  Servian  wall  forming 
its  soatbem  boundary  anciently  ran.  It  was  cut 
through  its  whole  length  by  a  straight  road,  reiy 
neariy  corresponding  with  tlie  modem  Corso,  mn- 
sing  from  the  Porta  Flaminia  to  the  foot  of  tl»  Ca- 
pitol. The  sonthem  part  of  the  district  lymg  be- 
tween this  road  and  tha  hills  formed,  under  the 
name  of  Via  Lata,  t)ie  7th  of  the  Augustan  Bagions ; 
but  how  br  it  extended  to  the  N.  csnnot  be  de- 
termined. From  its  northern  bonndary,  wherever 
it  may  have  been,  to  the  Porta  Flaminia  and  beyond 
that  gato,  the  road  befose  described  was  called  Via 
Flaminia.  The  southern  portion  of  the  Campus 
Martins  lying  between  the  same  road  and  the  Titter, 
as  far  N.  as  the  modem  Piatxa  Namma  and  Piaaa 
Cokmma,  coostitnted  the  9tb  Begi<m  of  Augustus, 
under  the  name  of  Circus  FiAMiinira. 

In  the  earlier  time*  all  this  district  between  the 
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hills  and  the  river  waa  private  prupeity,  and  ww 
applied  to  agrienltoral  porpoaea.  Ws  have  already 
related  in  the  former  part  of  thb  article,  how,  after 
the  expulsion  of  the  Tarquina,  the  Campos  Uartius 
was  assigned,  or  rather  perhaps  restmd,  to  the 
public  naa.  But  the  southern  portion  of  the  plain 
appears  still  to  have  belonged  to  private  owners. 
The  moat  cooaiderable  of  thoe  poesessioas  waa  the 
Fbata  Flamuia,  or  CAio-m  FLAHunuii,  which, 
however,  must  soon  have  become  public  property, 
since  we  find  that  assembhes  of  the  people  were  heM 
here  under  the  decemvirs.  (Liv.  iii.  M.)  Axuog 
theee  private  estates  mnst  have  been  the  Aoke 
Cati,  in  which  was  a  fountain  whence  the  stream 
called  PetTooia  flowed  into  the  Tiber,  and  seems  ts 
hsve  formed  the  southern  boundary  of  the  proper 
Campos  Martins  ("  Petronia  amnis  est  in  Hberitn  per- 
fluens,  quam  magistratus  anspicalo  transedbt  cum  in 
Campo  quid  agere  volunt,"  Feet.  f.  250;  cf.  Fad. 
Diao.  p.  45) ;  also  the  Campus  TiBEKunra,  the 
property  of  the  vestal  Taracia,  or  Sofletia,  which 
she  presented  to  the  peojde.    (Plin.  zxxiv.  II.) 

We  shall  begin  the  deaeriptioo  of  this  district 
from  its  southern  side;  that  is,  (hm  the  Scrvisa 
wall  between  the  CaptoUne  hill  and  the  'Hber. 
Immediately  before  the  Porta  Carmentalis  Imy  the 
FoBinc  OuTOBiUM.  It  was,  as  its  name  implies, 
the  vegetable  market.  (Varr.  L.L.  v.  §  146.) 
The  EuiPHAS  HsRBABiDS,  or  bronse  statoe  of  aa 
elephant,  which  stood  near  the  boundary  of  the  8th 
B^on  (v.  NoHtia)  has  by  some  topographen  been 
connected  with  this  forum,  merely,  it  would  aeeoi, 
from  the  epithet  Aeriarnu;  but  the  wall  mnst  have 
made  hei-e  a  decided  sepantian  between  the  8th 
and  9th  Begiims.  There  wen  several  temples  in 
the  FotTun  Olitoriimi,  as  those  of  Spes,  of  Juno 
Sospita,  of  Pietas,  and  of  Janus.  The  Tk3CPlb  or 
Sras  was  founded  by  U.  Atilios  CaUtinna  io  the 
Fust  Pnnio  War.  (Tac  Aim.  ii.  49;  Cic  tf.D. 
iL  S3;  Liv.  xxi.  63.)  It  was  destroyed  in  the  great 
fire  which  devastated  thia  neighbourhood  during  the 
Second  Punio  War  (Liv.  xsiv.  47),  and  though 
soon  rebuilt,  was  again  bunt  down  in  b.  a  30;  after 
which  the  restored  temple  was  dedicated  by  Ger- 
manicns.  (Tao.  I,  c)  The  Temtlx  or  Juao 
was  ccoseciated  by  C.  Gomelins  Cethegns  in  B.  c. 
195.  There  is  a  confusion  in  Livy  between  tha 
names  of  Sospita  and  Hatota  applied  to  tlus 
deity  (zxxii.  30,  zxxiv.  53);  and  it  ia  difficult 
to  dedde  which  epithet  may  be  the  correct  one. 
The  TmPLX  or  Pietas  is  conneeted  with  tha 
well-known  legend  of  the  Boman  daughter  wiw 
nourished  her  father  (or  mother)  when  ia  prison 
with  the  milk  of  ber  breast,  and  is  said  to  have  re- 
sided on  the  spot  where  the  temple  was  srected. 
(Festus,  p^  209 ;  VaL  Max.  il  5.  §  1.)  It  was  dedi- 
cated in  B.  o.  180  by  the  son  of  H.  Acilins  Glsbrio, 
in  pnrsnsnce  of  a  vow  made  by  hia  fiither,  on  the 
day  when  he  engaged  king  Antiocfans  at  Ther- 
mopyUe.  (Liv.  xl.  34.)  It  was  palled  down  in 
order  to  make  room  for  the  theatre  of  Harallns. 
(Plin.  vii.  36.)  There  appears,  however,  to  bsTe 
been  another  temple  of  Ketas  in  the  Circus  Fls- 
minins  itself.  (Jul.  Obe.  114.)  Clcee  by  was  the 
Temple  or  Jamds,  to  which  we  have  already  ad- 
verted in  the  former  part  of  this  article.  Thegnater 
portion  of  the  Forum  Olitorium  mnst  have  been  sd- 
grassed  by  the  "(hxatkb  or  MABCstun,  of  which 
we  shall  speak  in  anotlier  sectioD ;  and  it  may 
thereibre  be  doubted  whether  it  cootinasd  to  sirre 
ths  purposes  of  a  market  when  the  tbestt*  was 
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•ncted.  On  the  Fonun  Olibmnm  also  stood  the 
CouuMKA  Laotaria,  BO  Called  became  childrea 
were  provided  with  milk  at  that  spot.  (PaoL 
Diac.  p.  118.)  The  supposition  that  there  was 
likewise  a  Forum  Piscakiux  in  this  neighbonr- 
hood  tests  onl;  ou  a  doabtiol  reading  in  Varro. 
(i.  L.  V.  §  146.) 

The  Campos  Klaminins  began  at  an  earlj  penod 
to  be  occupied  with  temples  and  other  public  build- 
ings. One  of  the  most  ancient  and  renowned  of  the 
former  was  the  Temple  of  Apollo.  The  site 
appears  to  have  been  sacred  to  that  deit;  firom  very 
esrlv  times,  and  was  called  Apoluhare,  probably 
from  some  altar  which  stood  there.  (Lir.  iii.  63.) 
The  temple  was  dedicated  in  B.  c.  430,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  TOW  made  with  the  view  of  averting  a . 
pestilence.  (Lir.  iv.  25, 29.)  It  remained  down  to 
the  time  of  Augustus  the  only  temple  of  Apollo  at 
Borne,  and  most  have  been  of  considerable  size, 
since  the  senate  frequently  assembled  in  it.  It  by 
between  the  Forum  Olitorium  and  Circus  Fla- 
minins,  or,  aeoording  to  Pliuj's  designation,  which 
anuDDti  to  the  same  thing,  close  to  the  Porticos 
Octaviae.  (Ascon.  ad  Cic.-  m  Tog.  Caad.  p.  90, 
OrelL;  Plin.  uxri.  S.  s.  34.) 

Another  celebrated  and  important  temple  was  the 
Abdes  Bellonas,  since  it  was  the  chief  place  for 
assemblies  of  the  senate  when  it  was  necessary  for 
them  to  meet  outside  of  the  pomoerium;  as,  for 
instance,  when  generals  cum  wyxrio  were  soliciting 
them  fir  a  triumph,  fur  the  reception  of  foreign 
ambassadors  whom  it  was  not  advisable  to  admit 
into  the  city,  and  other  similar  occasions.  Close  to 
it  was  one  of  the  three  Senacdla  mentioned  by 
Festoa  (p.  347).  The  temple  of  Bellona  is  sud  to 
have  been  built  in  pursuance  of  a  vow  made  by 
Appjos  Claudius  Caecns,  in  the  battle  against  the 
Etmscans,  B.  o.  297  (Liv.  z.  19);  but  accord- 
ing to  Pliny  (zxxv.  3)  it  was  built  by  Appius 
Clandins  B^lltasis  two  centuries  earlier,  who 
placed  the  iowigee  of  bis  forefathers  in  it,  B.  c.  494 ; 
in  which  case  the  vow  of  Appius  Claudius  Caecus 
must  have  been  accomplished  by  restoring  the 
former  temple.  In  firont  of  the  temple  Uy  a  small 
area,  on  which  stood  the  Colcmka  Bkluca,  so 
called  beeaoso  it  was  the  spot  whence  the  Felialis 
tiirew  a  lance  in  the  ceremony  of  deckring  war. 
When  the  war  with  Pyrrfaos  broke  out  this  custom 
eoold  not  be  observed  in  the  usual  manner  by 
throwing  tlie  lance  into  the  enemy's  country;  where- 
ftre,  a  eaptnred  soldier  of  Pyrrhus's  was  made  to  buy 
a  piece  of  ground  near  the  temple,  which  symbolised 
the  territory  of  the  enemy;  and  into  this  the  lance 
was  flung  on  all  subsequent  occasions  of  declaring 
war  against  a  people  whose  country  lay  beyond  the 
sea.  (Serv.  ad  Aat.  ix.  63.)  This  custom  was 
observed  as  late  as  the  time  of  Marcus  Aurelios. 
(Dion  Cass.  Ixxi.  33.)  There  are  two  points  m 
dispute  abont  this  temple ;  first,  whether  the  area 
containing  the  Colnmna  Bellica  stood  before  or  behind 
it ;  and  secondly,  whether  the  temple  itself  stood  at 
the  eastern  or  western  end  of  the  Cireus  Flaminina; 
which  latter  question  also  concerns  the  site  of  the 
temple  of  Hercules  Custob,  as  will  be  seen  from 
the  following  lines  of  Ovid  (/*<»(.  vi.  206) :  — 
"  Prospicit  a  tempio  snnmium  brevis  arsa  Circtim: 

Est  ibi  non  parvae  parva  colnmna  notae. 
Hinc  solet  hasta  mano,  belli  praenuntia,  mitti. 

In  regem  et  gentes  qnnm  placet  anna  cap. 
Altera  pars  Circi  enstode  sub  Bercnle  tota  est 

Quod  dens  Eoboico  canaine  mnau  habet.* 
vou  n. 
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In  the  first  line  Becker  (Battdb.  p.  607)  reads 
"a  tergo,"  with  Merkel,  instead  of  "a  tempio,'' 
which  is  the  reading  of  Heinsins,  and  of  most 
editions,  and  thus  pUces  the  arta  behind  the 
temple.  But  this  was  not  the  usual  situation  for 
an  area,  and  there  is  express  authmty  that  the 
column  stood  htfort  the  temple.  (Paul.  Diac  p.  33 ; 
Serv.  I,  e.,  where  Becker  admits  that  we  should 
read  " ante  aedem "  for  "ante  pedem.")  The  other 
point  respecting  the  site  of  the  temple  depends  on 
whether  "summus  circus"  means  the  part  where 
the  carceret  were,  or  the  circular  end.  Becker 
adopts  the  former  meaning,  and  consequently  places 
the  temple  of  Bellona  at  the  eastern  end  of  the 
circus,  and  that  of  Hercules  Cnstos  at  the  western 
end.  Urlichs  rersrses  this  order,  and  qnotes  in 
support  of  his  view  Salmasins,  ad  Solm.  p.  639,  A.: 
"  Pars  circi,  ubi  metae  nltimae  stjwrior  dicitlir; 
inferior  ad  carceres."  (Anta.  p.  31.)  This  is  a 
point  that  is  not  altogether  established ;  but  Becker's 
view  seems  in  this  case  the  more  probable  one,  as 
will  appear  a  litUe  further  on,  when  we  come  to 
treat  of  the  VilU  Publica. 

The  Circus  FLAMnnm  itself,  which  will  b* 
described  in  another  section,  lay  nnder  ths  Capatd, 
on  whioh  side  its  eareertt  were,  and  extended  in  a 
westerly  direction  towards  the  river.  Between  it 
and  the  theatre  of  Msrcellus  ky  the  PoBTiciw 
Octaviae, — which  must  be  carefully  distinguished 
from  the  Porticus  Octavia,  built  by  Cn.Octavius,— 
endoeing  Temples  d  JurnnH  Statob  and  JuNO. 
This  portico  occupied  the  site  of  a  former  one  built 
by  Q.  Caecilius  Mstellus,  after  his  Macedonian  tri- 
umph, and  called  after  him  Ponncus  Metelu. 
It  seems  most  probable  that  the  two  temples  before 
alluded  to  were  in  existence  before  the  time  whea 
Metellus  erected  his  portico ;  but  the  notices  on  this 
suBject  in  ancient  authors  are  obscure  and  conti»- 
dictory.  (Becker,  Baadb.  p.  608,  seq.)  There 
can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  Porticus  Oc- 
taviae superseded  that  of  Metellus.  (Plin.  zxxiv. 
14 ;  cf.  Pint.  C.  Graech.  4.)  It  was  erected 
by  AngostOii,  and  dedicated  in  the  name  of  his 
sister ;  but  at  what  date  is  uncertain.  (Suet  Aug. 
29  ;  Ov.  A.  A.  iii.  391.)  It  contained  a  library, 
which  was  destroyed  in  the  great  fin  in  the  reign  of 
Titus,  with  all  its  literary  treasures.  (Dion  Cass, 
xliz.  43,  LivL  24 ;  Suet.  lU.  Gramm.  21.)  This 
library  was  probably  in  the  part  called  the  "  Sdiola 
in  portidbus  Octaviae,"  and,  like  the  Palatine  library, 
was  smnetiines  used  for  asisemblies  of  the  senate. 
(Plin.  XXXV.  10.  s.  114,  xxxvi.  5,  s.  22.  s.28; 
Dion  Cass.  Iv.  8.)  Hence,  itwas  even  called  Octavia 
Curia,  and  sometimes  Octaviae  Opera.  The  ohnreb 
of  S.  Angela  in  Petearia  now  stands  opposite  to  its 
principal  entrance  towards  the  river. 

Close  to  the  Porticus  Octaviae,  on  its  western 
side,  lay  the  Porticus  Phiuffi,  enclosing  a  tem- 
ple of  Hercules  MusARim.  This  temple  was 
built  by  M.  Fnlvins  Nubilior,  the  conqneior  of  the 
Aetolians  (Cic.  p.  ArtA.  II),  and  reboUt  by  L.  Mar- 
cius  Philippus,  the  step-father  of  Angnstos,  who  also 
surrounded  it  with  the  portico.  (Suet.  Aty.  29.) 
The  name  of  the  temple  does  not  signify,  as  Becker 
supposes  (Handb.  p.  613),  that  it  was  dedicated  to 
Hercules  andlhe  Muses,  but  to  Hercules  as  leader  of 
tlie  Moses  (Moviray^i),  the  genitive,  Jftuorun, 
depending  oo  Herenlss,  as  appeara  from  coins  of 
the  Gens  Pomponia,  where  he  is  represented  in 
that  oharactar,  with  the  legend  HEBCvi,Ea  mcba- 
BVM,  as  well  as  bem  an  inscription  in  Grater  (mixx. 
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5)  mitcru  .  mvsabvm.  pythv*  (Urlicha,  Rom. 
Topogr.  p.  140,  and  AiUw.  p.  S3>  Indeed  Ea- 
menins  expnesl)'  uys  that  Fnlvim  Mobilior  when 
in  Graece  had  heard  "  Hercnlem  Uoaagetsm  ease 
cotniteoi  dacemqne  Mnsartun"  (pro  /wt  SeM. 
Aug.  p.  195,  Arnti.);  and  we  learn  from  Ovid  that 
the  Btatne  of  Hercules  lepreeented  him  with  a 
IjreC/att.  Ti.  810):  — 

"  Annnit  Aleides,  increpoitque  Ijram." 

The  vicinity  of  the  t«mple  and  portico  ii  indicated 
in  Martial  (t.  49.  8). 

It  is  aappoaed  that  the  Thsatbom  Balbi  lay 
doee  to  the  western  side  of  this  portico^  and,  a  little 
iiirther  on,  opposite  the  roand  end  of  the  drcna,  bat 
rather  to  the  north  of  it,  the  Thkatrdm  Pompeii  ; 
of  which  Utter  tliere  ar*  still  some  remains  at  the 
PalazB)  Pio.  Parapey's  theatre  mnst  have  lain 
dose  to  the  boondary  between  the  Campus  Martins 
and  Circus  Flaminiua  since  Pliny  mentions  that  a 
colossal  statue  of  Jnpiter,  erected  by  the  emperor 
Claodins  in  the  Campos,  was  called  Pompoanos 
from  its  vicinity  to  the  theatre  (''  Talis  in  Campo 
Martio  Jupiter  a  Divo  Claudio  Caesare  dicstus,  qni 
Tocatnr  Pompeianns  a  vicinitate  theatii,"  xxzir. 
18).  The  same  thin(t  might  also  be  infernd  fix>m 
Cicero  ("  Quid  enim  loci  natara  afisrre  potest,  nt  in 
porticn  Pompeii  potius  qnam  in  Campo  ambnlemns," 
d»  Fato,  4.)  Hence  it  would  appear  that  the 
boundary  of  the  two  districts,  after  pnKceding 
along  the  northern  side  of  the  Circus  Flaminins, 
took  a  north-westerly  direction  towards  the  river. 
The  Posticus  PoHFBn  adjoined  the  teaia  of  his 
theatre,  and  aflbrded  a  shelter  to  the  spectators  in 
the  event  of  bad  weather.  (Vitruv.  v.  9.)  But 
what  conferred  the  greatest  interest  on  this  group  of 
buildings  was  the  Curia.  Pompeii,  a  large  hall  or 
hexedra  in  the  portico  itself,  sometimes  used  fur  the 
representation  of  phiya  as  well  as  for  assemblies  of 
the  senate.  It  was  here  that  Canar  was  assas- 
sinated, at  the  base  of  Pompey's  statue;  an  event 
which  caused  it  to  be  regarded  as  a  loeut  Kehraty$, 
and  to  be  walled  up  in  consequence.  (Cic.  Dw.  ii. 
9;  Dion  Cass.  xliv.  16.  53;  Suet.  Coet.  80,  88; 
Pint.  Brut.  14,  Caa.  66,  &c)  The  sUtue  of 
Pompey,  however,  was  first  taken  out  by  order  of 
Augustus,  and  placed  nnder  a  marble  arch  or 
Janus,  opposite  the  portico.  (Suet.  Aug.  31.)  It 
is  a  question  whether  the  portico  styled  Hecato- 
STTLON,  from  its  having  a  hundred  columns,  was 
only  another  name  for  the  portico  of  Pompey,  or 
quite  a  distinct  building.  It  is  sometimes  men- 
tioned in  a  manner  which  woold  seem  to  intimats 
that  it  was  identical  with  the  Porticos  Pompeii. 
Tbos  both  are  said  to  have  had  groves  of  plane- 
tress  (Prop.  ii.  32.  11),  and  to  have  been  consumed 
in  one  and  the  same  fire.  (Hieron.  Chrom.  p.  475, 
B«ic)  The  following  lines  of  Martial,  however, 
appear  to  show  that  th^  were  separate,  but  adjoin- 
ing buildings  (ii.  14.  6):  — 

"  Inde  petit  centum  pendentia  tecta  colunuiis; 
mine  Pompeii  dona  nemusqne  duplex  " 

From  these  lines,  and  from  two  fragments  of  the 
Capitoline  Plan,  Canina  has  correctly  inferred  that 
then  were  two  distinct  porticoes,  and  that  the 
Hecatostylon  adjoined  the  N.  side  of  that  of  Pompey. 
(^Indh.  p.  373.)  Pompey  also  built  a  private  dwell- 
ing-honse  near  his  theatre,  in  addition  to  the  hoose 
which  he  possessed  in  the  Carinae.  The  former  of 
these  seems  to  have  been  situated  in  some  gardens. 
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(Pint.  Pomp.  40,  44.)  We  find  other  Hosn  PoM- 
psn  mentioned  with  the  epithet  of  siperiorat,  pro- 
bably from  their  lying  oo  the  JEHodan  hill.  (Aieon. 
ad  Cic.  MiL  Arg.  p.  37,  and  c.  25.  p^  50,  OieU.) 

Near  the  theabre  of  Pompey  was  also  the  PoB- 
TICU8  OcTAViA,  which,  as  we  hare  said,  must  be 
rarefiilly  distinguished  from  the  Porticus  Octaviae. 
It  was  a  doable  portico  originally  erected  by  On. 
Octavins  after  his  trinm{^  over  Perseus.  It  wis 
likewise  called  CoionTHiA,  from  its  columns  being 
adorned  with  bronxe  capitals.  (Plin.  xzziv.  7: 
VelL  Pat.  ii.  I;  Fest  p.  178.)  Augustus  reboilt 
it,  bnt  dedicated  it  again  in  the  name  of  its  finnder. 
Also  near  the  theatre  was  the  Tbiumphai.  Anca 
or  TiBBBiro,  erected  by  Claudins.  (Suet.  Cimti. 
U.) 

Other  temples  in  the  district  of  the  Circus  Fla- 
minius,  besides  these  already  enumerated,  were  a 
Temple  of  Diaha,  and  another  of  Juno  Reooa, 
— diffisrent  from  that  of  Juno  in  the  Porticus  Gets- 
viae* — both  dedicated  by  H.  Aemilius  Lepidus,  b.c 
179.  (Liv.  xl.  52.)  An  Aeobs  Fobtuhak 
EQinsTRis  vowed  by  Q.  Fulvins  Flaccns  in  a  battle 
against  the  Celtibetians,  B.  c.  176.  (Liv.  xL  40, 
44,  xlii.  3,  10.)  It  stood  near  the  theatre  of  P<n>- 
pey  in  the  time  of  Vitmvius  (iii.  3.  §  2,  Schn.),  bat 
seems  to  have  diaappearcd  before  that  of  Tadtos. 
{Ami.  iil  71.)  A  Temple  op  Habs,  founded  by 
D.  Junius  Brutns  Callaicus  (Plin.  xxxvi.  5.  s.  S6); 
one  of  Nkptusb,  dted  as  "  deluhmm  Cn.  Domitii' 
(Jb.;  Grater,  Inier.  occxviii.  5);  one  of  Cuaat 
AXD  PoLLinc  (Vitrav.  iv.  8.  4);  and  probably  alio 
one  of  VuLCAir.  (^FatL  Caprcm.  X.  KaL  S^) 
Some  of  these  last,  however,  were  perhaps,  mere 
taetUa  in  the  drcos  itself. 

A  few  profiue  objects  will  close  the  list  of  public 
boildings  in  tliis  quarter.  The  Stabula  tv.  Fac- 
TtonnM  of  the  Notitia  mnst  have  been  the  stables 
in  which  the  horses  of  the  four  fitctioas  or  aaloms  of 
the  circus,  albata,  prasina,  russata,  and  vensta,  were 
kept.  Domitian  added  two  more  ccdonrs,  the  amata 
and  purpurea,  and  another  reading  of  the  CW-fmsi 
mentions  six  stables,  whilst  the  Ifotitia — certainly 
erroneoosly  —  names  eight;  bntit  seems  mastpnfaft- 
ble  that  there  were  only  four.  (Preller,  Stgimat,  f. 
167.)  Some  of  the  empenin  paid  great  attentioa  to 
these  stablea.  Tadtos  represents  Vitellins  as  build- 
ing some  (^Hitt.  ii.  94);  and  Caligula  was  ooostantly 
dining  and  spending  his  time  in  the  stablss  of  tbs 
Green  Faction.  (Suet  CaL  55.)  The  four  in  qaes- 
tim  wen  probably  situated  under  the  Capitol,  near 
the  carceies  of  the  Circus  Flaminiua.  Batweea 
the  Portions  Philippi  and  the  theatre  of  Balboa  Uj 
two  P<»nocs  HiMOCiAB,  styled  respectively  Vbio* 
and  Frumebtaiua,  both  boilt  by  Minodos  whs 
was  omsul  in  B.  c.  111.  (VelL  Pat  ii.  8.)  Ilia 
FrumaUaria  appean  to  have  been  the  pbos  ia 
which  the  te—erae  were  distributed  to  thoss  entitled 
to  share  the  public  gifts  of  com.  (AppoLdsMasL 
axtr.  p.  74.  14,  Ehn.;  cf.  Cic.  PUL  il  34;  Lsmpr. 
Comm.  16.)  The  Crtpta  Balbi  mentaoosd  in 
the  Xoiitia  was  probably  a  peculiar  spedes  of  por- 
tico, and  most  likely  attached  to  ths  theatre  «f 
Balbos.  A  crypta  difiered  firan  a  portieo  iif  hav- 
ing one  of  its  sidss  vralled,  and  by  being  covend 
with  a  roof,  in  which  were  windows.  (Uriicbs, 
Betckr.  voL  iil  pt.  ii.  p.  63.) 

Such  were  the  public  boildingt  in  the  district 
called  Circns  Flamuiius;  immediacy  to  the  N.  rf 
which  lay  the  Campus  UAsmn,  sometimes  eailed 
merely  Campus.    The  |Kirpaees  to  whkb  tUt  plain 
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was  kppUed  were  twofold;  itaerred  for  gynuastic 
and  wariike  ezerdses,  and  also  for  large  political  as- 
semblies of  the  people,  as  the  eomUia  and  amtimet. 
At  first  it  mnst  have  been  a  oompletelj  open  field 
with  only  a  few  scattered  sacred  places  apon  it; 
and  it  was  not  till  the  6th  centoty  of  the  city  that 
r^ular  temples  began  to  be  boilt  there.  By  de- 
grees it  beoune  corered  with  buildings,  except  in 
that  part  devoted  to  the  public  games  and  exercises, 
and  especially  the  equuia,  or  horse-races,  institnted 
by  Bcmnlos  in  hononr  of  Mars.  (Varr.  L.  L.  vi. 
§  13;  PauL  Diac  p^  81.)  The  spot  where  these 
t«iok  place  is  indicated  by  Orid  {Fait.  iii.  519):  — 

"  Alten  gramineo  spectabis  £qtuiia  campo 
Qaem  Tiberis  cnrris  in  latns  nrget  aqnis. 
Qni  tamen  ejeota  si  forte  tenebitnr  nnda 
Caelins  acdpiet  pulverulentns  equoe." 

The  part  of  the  Campos  the  side  of  which  may 
be  said  to  be  "  pressed  npon  "  by  the  stream  of  the 
Tiber,  is  that  lying  between  Piama  Navona  and 
the  bridge  of  &  At^tilo,  where  the  ground  funns  an 
angle  opposed  to  the  descending  waters.  Here  also 
was  the  bathing-place  of  the  Boman  yonth.  (Hor. 
Od.  iii.  7.  as  ;  Ck>mp.  Cic.  pro  CoeL  IS.) 

Seme  writers  have  asanmed  that  this  spot  was 
regarded  as  forming  a  distinct  division  called  Oak- 
pos  Mbcor,  whilst  the  remainder  of  the  plain 
was  called  Caxpds  Major.  (Preller,  Stgiimm, 
p.  160 ;  Urlichs,  Rom.  Matffeld,  p.  19;  Caoma, 
Jndie,  pp.  384,  412.)  Bnt  this  distinction  does 
not  appear  to  rest  on  adequate  aathoiity.  It  is 
derived  firom  a  passage  in  Catullus :  "  Te  campo 
qnaenvimos  minore"  Qm.  (Iv.).  3);  and  from 
another  in  Strsbo,  quoted  in  the  former  part  of  this 
article,  where,  in  describing  the  Campus  Martins, 
he  speaks  of  another  field,  or  plam,  near  it  (wAih 
aiof  V  iarl  roS  witlou  Toinou  mi  SAAo  irfSloy,  Kol 
oToai  KMcAy  xaiarXifitis,  K.  t.  A,).  But,  as  Becker 
observes  {Bandb.  p.  599),  Stnbo  has  already  de- 
scribed the  Campos  Martins  as  the  usual  plaice  far 
gymnastic  exercises,  and  therefore  his  tAAo  wetlov 
cannot  be  the  part  of  it  jnst  described.  It  seems 
moat  probable  that  he  meant  the  Campus  Flamioius, 
which  still  retained  its  ancient  name,  though  for  the 
roost  part  coveted  with  the  portiooes  and  other  build- 
ings which  he  deecribes  ;  jnst  as  we  have  a  Moor- 
fields  and  Goodman's  Fields  in  the  heart  of  Londm. 
The  Campus  Minor  of  Catullus  may  have  been  the 
Campos  Marrialis  on  the  Caelian  ;  or,  as  Preller 
obaeiTes,  the  ponotoation  may  be : — 

"  Te  campo  quaeuvimns,  minore 
Te  in  circo." 

The  ancient  loci  reUgim  on  the  Campos  Martins 
were  the  following: — The  Palcs  Capkeae,  or 
Caprab,  where  Bonulus  is  said  to  have  disappeared 
during  the  holding  of  an  assembly  of  the  people:  its 
sitnation  is  unknown;  bnt  it  does  not  seem  im- 
probable, as  Preller  suggests  {Regbmen,  p.  137), 
that  its  site  may  have  been  marked  by  the  AzDicuuk 
Capraria,  mentioned  in  the  Notitia  in  the  7th 
B^on,  and  that  it  may  cmsequently  have  lain 
somewhere  under  the  Qnirinal.  (Liv.  L  16;  Ov. 
fast.  ii.  489,  &c)  A  place  called  Tarentum,  or 
TEKEirruii,  which  appears  to  have  been  volcanic 
(campus  ignifer),  with  a  snbterranean  Aka  Dms 
Patrib  et  Prosekpihae,  where  the  Indi  saeculares 
were  performed.  The  legend  al  Valesins  and  his 
childrm,  and  an  account  of  the  institution  of  the 
gamesi  will  be  foond  in  the  Diettonarj/  qfAniiqtA- 
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(m»,  p.  71 6.  We  are  here  only  concerned  for  (he  sitn- 
aUon  of  the  phce,  which  is  very  variously  assigned 
by  different  writers.  Urlichs  placed  it  in  the  Forum 
Boarium,  which,  however,  mnst  be  wrong,  as  it  was 
nndoubtedly  in  the  Campus  Martins  (Val.  Max.  ii. 
4.  §  5;  Festus,  p.  329),  tboogh  at  one  extremity  of 
it.  (Zee.  ii.  4.)  Henoe  Becker  placed  it  near  the 
mausoleum  of  Angustns,  being  led  to  this  condosioa 
by  the  Sibylline  oracle  recorded  by  Zosimus  (2.C.): — 

'Pc'^eiv  iv  irMif  mpiL  BifiSpiSos  llir\tT<n'  Hap 

"Oirrp  aretvirwroK 

Becker  refen  the  word  ariwirimr  in  this  pas- 
sage to  TtSloy,  and  hence  selects  the  iKsrtbem  part 
of  the  Campus  for  the  site  of  Tarentnm,  as  being 
the  narrowest.  But  it  may  equally  well  refer  to 
fittp;  and  the  narrowest  part  of  the  Tiber  in  its 
coorse  tbroogh  the  Campos  Martins —  taking  that 
appellation  in  its  more  extended  sense— is  where  it 
is  divided  by  the  Insula  Tiberina.  Other  passages 
adduced  are  undecisive,  as  those  of  Ovid  {Fait  i. 
501)  and  Seneca  (da  Morit  CUmdii,  13);  and 
therefore  though  Preller  {Segiouen,  Anhang,  p.  341) 
pronounces  against  Becker's  site,  we  mnst  leave  the 
question  undetermined. 

The  Ara  Mabtis,  near  which,  when  the  oomtfui 
were  ended  the  newly-elected  eensois  took  their 
■eats  in  cnrule  chsirs,  was  probably  the  earhest  holy 
place  dedicated  to  the  god  on  the  Campus  which 
bore  his  name.  We  have  ahready  observed,  when 
treating  of  the  Porta  Fontinalis,  that  it  must  have 
been  near  that  gate,  and  that  it  was  perhaps  erected 
by  Noma.  There  was  also  an  Aeoes  Mabtis  on 
the  Campos,  probably  at  the  spot  where  the  e;wria 
were  celebrated.  (Dion  Cass.  IvL  24;  Ov.  Fast  ii. 
855.)  It  seems  to  have  been  a  distiMt  temple 
from  that  already  mentioned  in  the  Circus  Fla- 
minius.  The  site  of  the  TsHPtE  of  the  Lares 
Perkarini,  dedicated  by  the  censor  M.  Aemilius 
Lepidus,  B.  a  179,  in  pursuance  of  a  vow  made  by 
h.  Aemilins  Begillns  after  his  naval  victory  over  the 
fleet  of  Antiochna,  cannot  be  determined  (Liv.  xL 
62;  Macrob.  Sat  i.  10);  but  it  may  probably  have 
stood,  as  Preller  conjectures,  near  the  Navalia. 
The  Aedes  Jittcrbab,  built  by  Q.  Lutatios  Ca> 
tulns  towards  the  end  of  the  Bepnblic,  stood  near 
the  arches  of  the  Aqua  Virgo,  and  consequently 
near  the  Septa.  (Serv.  ad  Am.  xii.  139;  Ov.i^ost 
L  463;  Cic  pro  Chunt.  36.} 

Sooh  was  the  Campns  Martius  down  to  the  im- 
perial times;  when  the  great  works  undertaken 
there  by  Jolhis  Caesar  and  Augustus  gave  it  quite 
a  new  appearance.  But,  before  we  proceed  to  de- 
scribe these,  we  must  say  a  fisw  words  respecting  the 
Navaua,  or  government  dockyards.  The  older 
tspographers  placed  them  under  the  Aventine,  from 
oonfonnding  them  with  the  Emporium  or  commercial 
docks.  Pule  first  pdnted  out  the  incorrectness  of 
this  view;  but  erred  himself  in  placing  the  Mavalia 
on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Tiber,  from  his  ignorance 
of  certain  passages  which  determine  them  to  have 
been  in  the  Campns  Martins.  These  passages, 
which  were  first  adduced  by  Becker  (de  Murii,  4c- 
p.  96,  BanO).  p.  159),  are  the  following :  "  Spes 
unioa  imperii  populi  Bomani,  L.  Quinctins,  trans 
Tiberim  contra  enm  ipsum  locum,  nbi  nunc  Navalia 
sunt,  qnatuor  jugerum  oolebat  agrum,  qnae  prata 
Quinctia  vocantur."  (Liv.  iii.  26.)  This  passage 
shows  the  Navalia  to  have  been  on  the  left  bonk  ot 
the  Tiber,  opposite  some  fields  called  prata  Quinctia; 
and  the  following  one  from  Pliny  fixes  the  atuation 
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of  th«9e  fields  in  the  district  called  Vatlcantu: 
"  Anuiti  qoanior  raa  jogera  in  Vaticano,  qnae  prata 
Qniiietia  appeliantar,  Cincinnato  riator  attnlit  dio- 
tatnrun*'  (xriii.  4).  Tliat  the  Naralia  were  in 
the  Campm  Martins  mnj  also  be  inferred  from 
Liv7  (xIt.  42) :  "  Nares  regiae  eaptae  de  Haoe- 
donibos  inositatae  ante  magnitndinis  in  Campo 
Uartio  sobdoctae  sont";  and  from  Plntarch's  ac- 
count of  the  return  of  the  ;oon|^  Cato  from 
Cyprus,  in  which  be  relatn  that  althoogb  the  ma- 
gistrateii  and  senate,  as  well  as  a  great  part  of  the 
Boman  popolation,  were  ranged  along  both  banks  of 
the  Tiber  in  order  to  greet  him,  jet  he  did  not  stop 
the  ooone  of  his  Teewls  till  he  arrived  at  the 
ManUis  {Cat.  Mm.  39) ;  «  drcnmatanoe  which 
shows  that  this  arsenal  most  have  lain  towards 
the  npper  part  of  the  stream's  coarse  thnngh 
the  cit]r.  Hence,  thoagh  we  cannot  define  tia 
boondaiy  between  the  Janicninm  and  the  Valican, 
nor  consequently  the  exact  situation  of  the  I^rata 
Qainctia,  jret  the  site  fixed  upon  bj  Becker  for  the 
Naralia,  namely,  brtween  the  Piama  Namma  and 
Porto  ck  Ripetta,  seems  sufficiently  probable.  Preller 
is  disponed  to  place  them  rather  lower  down  the 
stream,  but  without  any  adequate  reason  (Stgiateii, 
Anb.  f.  242). 

It  was  dinar  who  b^an  the  great  changes  in 
the  Campas  Martins  to  which  we  have  before 
alloM.  He  had  at  one  lirae  meditated  the  gigantic 
plan  of  dmrtiog  the  eonrae  of  the  Tiber  from  the 
Mihian  bridge  to  the  Vatican  hill,  by  which  the 
Ager  Vaticanns  would  have  been  converted  into  a 
new  Campus  Martius,  and  the  ancient  one  appro- 
priated to  baildiag;  but  this  project  was  never  car- 
ried into  execution.  (Cic  ai  Alt.  zUL  33.)  The 
only  building  which  he  really  began  in  the  Campus 
was  the  Skpta  Jdua.  It  has  been  said,  when 
tnatiag  of  the  Porta  Flnmentana,  that  a  spot  near 
the  Circus  Flaminius  was  appropriated  to  die  hold- 
ing of  the  Comitia  Centuriata.  In  early  times  it 
was  enekned  with  •  rude  kind  of  fence  or  boundary, 
probably  of  hurdles :  whence,  from  its  resemblance 
to  a  sheep-fold,  it  obtained  the  name  of  Oriuc,  and 
Mbseqnently  of  Septa.  (Liv.xxvi.  S2;  Jut.  vi.  528; 
8erv.  -ad  Virg.  Ec.  L  34.)  For  this  simple  and 
primitive  fence  Caesar  anbetitoted  a  marble  building 
(Septa  marmorea),  which  was  to  be  surrounded  with 
a  portice  a  mile  sqoare,  and  to  be  connected  with 
the  Villa  Publica.  (Cic.  ad  AU.  iv.  16.)  It  was 
probably  not  much  advanced  at  the  time  d(  Caesar's 
assassination;  since  we  find  that  it  was  continued 
by  the  triamvir  Lepidus,  and  finally  dedicated  by 
Agrippa  (Dion  Oass.  liii.  33) ;  but  whether  it  was 
eomfielad  on  the  magnificent  plan  deacribed  by 
Cioera  cannot  be  said.  Its  situation  may  be  deter- 
mined by  a  passage  in  Frontinas,  in  which  he  says 
that  the  arches  tS  the  Aqua  Virgo  ended  in  the 
Campos  Martins  in  front  of  the  Septa.  {Aq.  22.) 
These  arches,  whieh,  as  we  have  seen  before,  hegan 
under  the  gardens  of  Luoallus  on  the  Pindan,  were 
eondaeted  te  the  baths  of  Agrippa.  Oonati  men- 
tions that  remains  of  them  were  discovered  in  his 
time  in  front  of  the  church  of  5.  Ignaao  (near  the 
CoUegio  Rmumo).  {De  Urb.  R.  iii.  18.)  This 
coincides  with  remains  of  the  portico  of  the  Septa 
existing  under  the  Palaiao  Doria  and  charch  of 
S.  Maria  w  Via  Lata  in  the  Carta  (Caaina,  ImKc 
400);  and  wa  may  therefars  conclude  that  the  Septa 
Julia  stood  at  this  spot.  The  portico  must  have 
encloeed  a  large  open  space  where  the  assemblies 
wan  held,  and  in  which  gbdiatorial  shows,  and  on 
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one  occasion  even  a  naumachia,  were  exbibitA 
(Soet.  Aug.  43,   Col.  18,  Ner.  12;  Dion  Cass.  It. 

I  8,  lix.  10.)  There  was  of  eonrae  a  snggatnm  er 
rostra,  for  haranguing  the  people.  (Dion  Cass.  IvL  I.) 
The  Septa  were  destroyed  in  the  great  fire  under 

'  Titus  (Dion  Cass.  Ivi.  24),  but  must  have  been 
restored,  since,  in  the  time  of  Domitian,  when  they 
bad  lost  their  political  importance,  they  appear  to 
have  been  used  as  a  marlcet,  in  which  the  most 
valiuble  objects  were  exposed  for  sale.  (Hart.  iz. 
60.)  They  appear  to  have  nndergone  a  subsequent 
restoration  under  Hadrian.     (Span.  Hadr.  19.) 

The  Villa  Pcblica  adjoined  the  Septa  Julia, 
and  must  have  been  on  ita  S.  side,  since  it  is  described 
by  Vano  {R.  R.  iii.  2)  as  being  "  in  Campo  Mutio 
extiemo,"  and  must  consequently  have  lain  betwea 
the  Septa  and  the  Circus  Flaminius,  near  the  Palatu 
di  Veneaa.  The  original  one  was  an  ancient  and 
simple  building,  and  is  mentioned  by  Livy  (iv.  22) 
as  early  as  the  year  B.  c.  436.  It  was  used  by  the 
consuls  for  the  levying  of  troops,  and  by  the  censon 
for  taking  the  census  (Varr.  U  a);  also  for  the 
reception  of  foreign  ambassadors  whom  it  was  not 
thought  advisable  to  admit  into  the  city,  and  of 
Boman  generals  before  they  obtained  permission  to 
snter  the  gates  in  triumph  (Liv.  zxs.  21,  xxxiii. 
24,  &C.).  It  was  the  scene  of  the  massacre  of  the 
four  Marian  legions  by  Sulla  (Val.  Max.  ix.  2.  §  1; 
Lir.  Epit.  Ixxxviii.;  Strab.  v.  249).  A  passage  in 
Lncan  respecting  this  horrible  transaction  conSnns 
th«  position  of  the  ViUa  Publica  cicae  to  the 
SepU(u.  196):  — 

"  Tunc  floe  Hesperiae,  LatJi  jam  sola  juventns 
Concidit  et  miserae  macnlavit  Ovilia  ISomae" 

And  another  passage  in  Plntarch  shows  that  it  must 
have  adjrined  the  Circus  Flaminius  on  the  other 
side  (Ov  fil)r  iAAd  ml  roirovi  ical  rin  tMut 
Tcibt  nptytn/iiyaiit  fit  iioKurxOdom  iBpoUna 
wapi  rhr  lifriSpotioy,  kiKu  -Hir  aiyiktinr 
tit  rh  T^t  'Enwi/t  Itfir,  SM.  SO.)  Seneca  (<fa 
CUn.  i.  12)  likewise  mentions  the  assembUng  of 
the  senate  in  the  neighbouring  temple  of  Bellona, 
where  the  cries  of  the  massacred  soldiers  were  hesrd; 
and  this  circnmstsnce  would  rather  lead  us  to 
suppose  that  the  temple  in  question  was  situated  at 
the  eastern  end,  or  towards  the  carcem,  of  the 
Circus  Flaminius,  since  the  Septa  and  Villa  Publica 
mnst  have  lun  towards  that  end  of  it  nearest  to  ths 
Capitol.  The  simple  building  described  by  Vairo 
must  have  been  that  rebuilt  in  the  censorship  of  S. 
Aelius  Paetus  and  C.  Cornelius  Ceth^^ns,  B.c  194. 
Caesar  conld  hardly  have  done  anything  to  it,  since 
a  coin  of  C.  Fonteins  Cspito,  consul  in  b.  a  33^ 
testifies  that  the  latter  either  restored  or  rebuilt  it. 

The  name  of  M.  Vipsanius  Agrippa,  the  son-in- 
law  of  Augustus,  is  connected  with  the  prindpsl 
changes  and  the  most  important  bnildings  in  ths 
Campos  Uartius.  The  httter  consisted  at  the  Psn- 
theon,  the  thermae,  a  portico,  and  the  large  structure 
called  the  Oiribitorinm.  The  Campas  Agrippas 
and  its  buildings  will  be  described  when  wa  ccine  to 
treat  ef  that  part  of  the  district  under  coasideratiai 
called  Via  Lata. 

The  Pahtbeoic  of  Agrij^ia,  which  is  stin  m  w 
good  a  state  of  preservation  that  it  serves  for  pobfio 
worship,  is  one  of  the  finest  monuments  of  ancient 
Rome.  An  inscriptico  on  the  frieae  of  the  portico 
testifies  that  it  was  erected  by  Agrippa  in  his  third 
oansalate;  whilst  anothor  below  records  repairs  by 
theemperonSeptiminsSeinmsandCanKalhL  Fran 
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•  ytxj  oorrapt  paging  in  Pliny  (zxzri.  24.  s.  1), 
topof^pben  hare  related  that  the  temple  was  de- 
dicated to  Jupiter  Ultor;  bat  this  is  altogether  in- 
eoiisi«tent  with  other  accounts  of  its  destination; 
and  it  appears  from  an  emendation  of  Jan,  derired 
from  the  Codex  Bambertrensis,  that  we  should  read 
DirSnlorn  for  Jovi  VUori  (Becker,  Handb.  p. 
635).   Dion  Cassias  states  that  it  received  the  name 
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of  Pantheon  because  it  contained  the  images  of  many 
gods  (liii.  27),  which,  however,  seem  to  have  heeh 
those  of  the  deities  mythically  connected  with  the 
Julian  race,  and  among  them  that  of  Caesar  himself. 
The  temple  is  circular,  and  its  magnificent  portico 
with  triple  row  of  coltmms,  though  perhaps  not  qoiu 
in  harmony  with  the  main  building,  cannot  &il  to 
excite  the  admiration  of  the  beholder.    It  owes  its 
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fKCeDent  state  of  preservation  partly  to  the  solidity 
cf  its  construction,  partly  to  its  having  been  conse- 
crated as  a  Christian  church  as  early  as  the  reign 
of  Phocas,  under  the  title  of  &  Maria  ad  Martyra, 
or  deUa  Rotonda.  To  the  lover  of  the  fine  arts  it 
is  doubly  interesting  fiom  containing  the  tomb  of 
BaphaeL  Some  architects  have  thought  that  it  was 
not  originally  intended  for  a  temple,  but  as  part  of 
the  baths:  a  notion,  however,  that  is  refuted  by 
]iassages  in  ancient  writers,  where  it  is  styled 
(empivm  (Plin.  xxxvi.  5.  s.  88 ;  Macrob.  Sat.  ii.  13). 
The  Pantfaeim  stood  in  the  centre  cf  the  Campus 
Martius,  talung  that  name  in  its  widest  sense.  The 
Thekmak,  of  which  only  a  few  unimportant  remains 
exist,  adjoined  it  on  the  S.,  and  must  hare  extended 
to  near  the  Hecatostylon.  The  Dhubitobiuh  was  a 
large  building  destined,  according  to  Becker  {Handb. 
p.  638),  to  the  examination  of  the  voting  tablets 
nsed  in  ths  comitia,  in  order  to  determine  the  result 
of  elections,  and  must  therefore  have  been  situated 
near  the  Septa.  It  seems  to  have  been  left  unfinished 
St  Agrippa'a  death,  and  was  dedicated  by  Augustas, 
B.  c.  7.  Its  vast  imsopported  roof  was  one  of  the 
wonders  of  Borne,  and,  when  destroyed  in  the  fire  of 
Titos,  could  not  be  replaced.  (Dion  Cass.  Iv.  8; 
Plin.  xvi.  40.)  lu  hot  weather  Caligula  some- 
times converted  it  into  a  theatre  (Dion  Cass.  lix.  7). 
The  portico  which  Agrippa  erected  in  the  Campos 
Martius  appears  to  have  been  called  Pobticus 
AKOOHAUTARim,  firom  its  being  adonied  with  a 
ptcturs  of  the  Argonauts,  and  was  erected  in  com- 
memoration of  Agrippa's  naval  victories  (Dion  Cass, 
liii.  27;  Mart.  iii.  20.  11).  Becker  {Handb.  p.  637) 
contends  that  this  was  the  same  building  called 
Basilica  Meptuni  by  Spartian  {Hadr.  19),  and 
XloatMrtov  by  Dion  Caisius  (Ixvi.  24).  But  a 
basilica  is  not  equivalent  to  a  portico,  nor  can  we 
imagine  that  Dion  would  have  nsed  the  term  IIo- 
trtiSinor  of  a  irroi;  wlience  it  seems  more  probable, 
ms  assumed  by  Canina  {Indie,  p.  406)  and  other 
topographers,  that  Agrippa  also  erected  a  Temple 
OF  Neptune,  which  was  connected  with,  or  probably 
surrounded  by  the  portico.  Nardini  and  Caniua — 
the  Utter  from  recent  researches — are  of  opinion  that 


the  eleven  colnmns  now  existing  in  the  front  of  the 
Dogana  di  Terra  in  tlie  Piazza  di  Pietm,  near  the 
Antonine  column,  belonged  to  this  temple.  Of  a 
PoBTicm  Mkleaori  mentioned  in  the  Notitia  in 
connection  with  that  of  ths  Argonautarum,  we  know 
nothing  further. 

Augustus  also  erected  a  few  monuments  on  the 
Campus  Martins.  Among  them  was  the  Solarium 
Aiiousn,  an  obelisk  which  now  stands  on  Afonte 
Citorio,  which  served  as  a  gigantic  gnomon,  and, on  an 
immense  marble  flooring  that  surrounded  it, exhibited 
not  only  ths  hours,  but  also  the  increase  and  de- 
crease of  the  days  (Plin.  xxxvi.  1 5).  In  the  north- 
em  part  of  the  Campus,  between  the  Via  Flaminia 
and  the  Tiber,  he  caused  to  be  constructed  daring 
his  life-time  that  superb  Mausoleum,  a  description 
of  which  by  Strabo  hss  already  been  cited  in  the 
former  part  of  ibis  article.  This  district  had  for 
some  time  previoasly  served  aa  a  burying  pUce  for 
the  most  distinguished  persons.  Among  others 
buried  near  this  spot  were  Sulla,  Caesar  together 
with  his  atmt  and  daughter,  and  the  two  consuls 
Hirtins  and  Pansa,  who  fell  at  Mulina.  Several 
members  of  the  fiimily  of  Augustus  had  been 
entombed  in  the  mausoleum  before  the  ashes  of 
Augustus  himself  were  depoeited  within  it ;  aa 
Marcellus,  Agrippa,  Octavia,  and  Dnuns  (Dion 
Cass.  liii.  30;  Virg.  Am.  vi.  873,  seq.;  Ov.  Com. 
ad  Lie.  67).  By  the  time  of  Hadrian  it  was  com- 
pletely filled ;  which  caused  him  to  build  a  new  one 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river(Dion  Cass.  Ixix.  23). 
There  are  still  considerable  remains  of  the  monument 
of  Augustus.  The  area  on  which  the  sepulchre  of  the 
Caesare  stood  is  now  converted  into  a  sort  of  amphi- 
theatre for  spectacles  of  the  lowest  description :  sic 
transit  gloria  mundi.  It  is  donbtfiil  whether  a  third 
building  of  Augustus  called  Pokticub  ad  Nati- 
ONBS,  or  ziv.  Matiokes,  stood  in  the  Campus 
Martius  or  in  the  Circus  Flaminius.  It  appears  to 
have  been  near  the  theatre  of  Pompey,  and  contained 
statnes  representing  dilfereot  nations  (Plin.  xxzri. 
5.  s.  4 ;  Serv.  ad  Aen.  viii.  721.) 

Near  the  Mausoleum  appears  to  haTO  been  a  por- 
tico called  Via  Tecta,  Uie  origin  of  which  is  uu- 
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known.  Its  ributtion  near  the  place  ungDed  ia 
detcnnioed  hj  the  following  pssuge  in  Seneca's 
Apoeoloc!/mon$  :  "  Injidt  illi  (Olandio)  manam 
TaltbybioB  deoram  nnntins  et  trahit  capite  obTolnto, 
ne  quia  earn  pceait  a^noscere,  per  Campum  Martiam  ; 
et  inter  Tiberim  et  Viam  Tectam  deacendit  ad  io- 
fenx"  (p.  389,  Bip.).  If  this  deecent  to  the  infernal 
regions  waa  at  the  snbterranean  altar  of  Plato  and 
Proserpine  before  mentioned,  it  would  go  fir  to  fix 
the  aitnittion  of  the  Tarentiun  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  Campos ;  bnt  this,  though  probable,  is  not 
certain.  The  Vn  Tecta  is  mentioned  once  or  twice 
by  Martial  (iii.  S,  TiiL  75). 

Among  the  other  monoments  relating  to  Angnstns 
in  the  Campns  Martins,  was  an  Aba  Pagis,  dedi- 
cated to  Augostos  on  his  return  fix>m  Germany, 
B.  a  13.  (Dion  Cass.  lir.  25;  Or.  Fait  iiL  882 ; 
Fatt.  Praen.  III.  KaL  Feb.)  The  Aba  Fortunab 
Rbddcis  was  another  similar  altar  (Dion  Caes.  liv. 
19);  bnt  there  ia  nothing  to  prove  that  it  was  on  the 
Campns  Martins. 

In  the  reign  of  Angnstns,  Statilins  Tanros  erected 
an  Amphithbatbb  oo  the  Campus, — the  first 
built  of  stone  at  Borne  ;  bnt  its  situation  cannot  be 
detanmned.    (Dion  Cass.  li.  SS;  Suet.  Avg.  29.) 

A  long  interval  ensued  after  the  reign  of  Augustus 
before  any  new  public  buildings  were  erected  on  the 
Campns  Martina.  Caligula  began,  indeed,  a  large 
amphitheatre  near  the  Septa ;  bnt  Cladius  caused  it 
to  be  pulled  down.  Nero  erected,  dose  to  the  baths 
of  Agiippa,  the  Thebmax  Nbbqbiakab,  which 
seem  to  have  been  subeequsntly  enlarged  by  Alex- 
ander Sevems,  and  to  have  obtained  the  name  of 
Thbkxas  Albzahdbihab.  The  damage  oaca> 
sioned  in  this  district  by  the  fire  of  Nero  cannot  be 
stated,  once  all  that  we  certainly  know  is  that  the 
amphitheatre  of  Statilina  Taurus  was  destroyed  in  it 
(Dion  Caas.  Ixil  IS).  The  fire  under  Titns  was 
considerably  mors  destructive  in  this  quarter  (Id. 
Izvi.  24);  but  the  damage  appeals  to  have  been 
made  good  by  Domitian.  Among  the  bnildings  re- 
stored by  him  on  this  occasion  we  find  the  Tehplss 
OF  IsiB  AND  Skbapis  mentioned ;  but  we  liave  no 
accounts  respecting  their  foundation.  Their  site 
may,  however,  be  fixed  between  the  Septa  Julia  and 
the  baths  of  Agrippa,  near  the  modem  church  of  & 
Maria  upra  Umana.   Thus  Juvenal  (vi  527): — 

"  A  Meroe  portabit  aquas,  nt  spargat  in  aedem 
Isidis,  antique  qnae  proxima  surgit  Ovili." 

(Cf.  Joseph.  B.Jud.  vii.  5.  §  4.)  It  was  nev  the  spot 
indicated  that  the  celebrated  gmnp  of  the  Nile  was 
discovered  which  now  adorns  the  Vatican  (Brann, 
Mmemu  qf  Roma,  p.  160),  together  with  several 
other  Kgyptian  olgects  (Flaminio  Vacca,  Man.  nca. 
26,  27;  Bartoli,  Afeih.  na  112,  &c).  Alexander 
Sevems  devoted  mnch  attention  to  these  temples 
(Lampr.  A.  See.  26),  and  they  must  have  existed  till 
s  late  period,  since  they  are  enumerated  in  the  iVofitia, 
Domitian  also  nstned  a  temple  of  Minerva 
which  stood  near  the  same  spot,  the  Miserva 
Chaixssioa  of  Cassiodoms  {Ckron.  m6  Domtt) 
and  of  the  Notitia.  (Montf.  Dior.  Ital  p. 
292).  It  must  have  been  the  temple  originally 
founded  by  Pompey  in  oonunemaration  of  his  eastern 
victories,  the  inseriptioa  mi  which  is  recorded  by 
Pliny  (vii.  27).  It  was  from  this  temple  tiiat  the 
church  of  &  Aforw  just  mentioned  derived  its  epithet 
of  topra  Minena ;  and  it  seems  to  have  been  near 
this  spot  that  the  celebrated  statue  cf  the  Ginstiniani 
Pallas,  now  in  tlia  Bneao  Nwfo  of  the  Vatican, 
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was  discovered  ;  though  according  to  other,  bat  leu 
probable,  accounts,  it  was  found  in  the  circular  tem- 
ple near  the  I^orUi  Magghre  (Braun,  Muieimt,  ^e. 
p.  154).  Some  topograpben  assume  that  the  temple 
built  by  Pompey  waa  a  different  me  from  the  abine, 
with  the  barbarous  titie  of  Minerva  Campensis,  dot 
in  the  same  neighbourhood  ;  which  does  not  teeo 
probable  (Canina,  /ndica*.  p.  405). 

Domitian  also  founded  in  the  Campns  Martins  sa 
ODBim  and  a  Stadiuk  (Suet  Dom.  5),  which  will 
be  described  in  the  proper  sections.  Ttie  situation 
of  the  former  cannot  be  determined.  The  Stadium, 
in  all  probability,  occupied  the  site  cf  the  Piaaa  Na- 
trnio,  the  form  of  which  shows  that  it  must  ban 
been  a  circus.  The  name  of  Nacana  is  a  corruplioo 
of  tn  Agona,  aai  important  remains  of  this  Stadinn 
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•ere  inexiateDce  in  the  time  o{  the  AnoDTmona  of 
Eingiedlen  (Pn\i«r,IiegimeH,  p.  171).  The  assnmp- 
tion  that  this  ]dace  was  occnpied  bj  a  stadiom  built 
by  Alexander  Serenu — in  vhich  case  that  of  Do- 
mitian  must  be  Bought  in  some  other  part  of  the 
Campos — rests  only  on  traditions  of  the  middle  ages 
(Caaina,  /«&.  p.  392). 

Trajan  is  said  to  have  built  a  theatre  in  the 
Campus  Martins,  which,  however,  was  destroyed  by 
Hadrian.  (Spart.  Hadr.  8.)  The  same  emperor 
probably  erected  what  is  called  in  the  Notitia  the 
Basilica  JIabciabss  (Marcianae),  which  was 
probably  a  temple  in  bononr  of  his  bister,  Mar- 
ciana.  The  Antonines  appear  to  have  adorned  this 
quarter  with  many  builduif^  The  Basiuca  Ha- 
TiDUcs  (Matidiae)  was  perhaps  erected  by  Antoninus 
Pins,  and  consecrated  to  Matidia,  the  wife  of  Hadrian ; 
as  well  as  the  Hadrianum,  or  temple  to  Hadrian 
himself,  also  mentioned  in  the  Notitia.  (Preller, 
p.  175.)  The  Tbmpluk  Astohiki  and  Coluusa 
CocHUS  weie  the  temple  and  pillar  erected  in 
hononr  of  H.  Anrelins  Antoninus.  (CaptoL  M.  Ant. 
18;  Aur.  Vict.  EpiL  16.)  All  these  buildings 
stood  near  together  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Piaaa 
Colotuuk,  on  which  the  column  (Cdumna  Antoni- 
oiana)  still  exists.  For  a  long  while  this  oolonin 
was  thought  to  be  that  of  Antoninus  Pins,  and  was 
even  declared  to  be  such  in  the  inscription  placed  on 
the  pedestal  during  the  pontificate  of  Slztos  V. 
But  the  sculptures  on  the  <»lnmn  were  subsequently 
perceived  to  relate  to  the  histoiy  of  Antonine  the 
philoeopher;  and  this  view  was  confinned  not  only 
by  the  few  remaining  words  of  the  original  inscrip- 
tion, bat  also  by  another  inscription  found  in  the 
ndghbonring  Piaaa  di  MonU  Citorio,  regarding  a 
pennission  granted  to  a  certain  Adiastus,  a  freed- 
man  of  Septimius  Sevems  and  Caracalla,  to  erect  a 
small  house  in  the  neighbonrbood  of  the  colomn,  as 
curator  of  it.  This  inscription,  which  is  now  pre- 
aenred  in  the  corridor  of  the  Vatican,  twice  mentions 
the  cdumn  as  being  that  "  Divi  Marci."  (Canina, 
IntUe.  p.  417,  seq.)  The  column  is  an  imitation  of 
that  of  Trajan,  but  not  in  so  pure  a  style  of  art. 
Both  derive  their  name  of  eochUt  from  the  spiral 
staircase  (cochlea,  icoxAJiu)  in  the  interior  of  them, 
(laid.  Orig.  XV.  3,  38.)  The  CoLUMBA  Antokimi 
Pii  was  a  large  pillar  of  red  granite,  erected  to 
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him,  as  appears  firam  the  inscription,  by  H.  Anre- 
lins and  L.  Vems.  It  was  discovered  in  the 
pontificate  of  Clement  XI.,  in  the  garden  of  the 
Padri  deUa  Miuiotu,  on  the  E.  side  of  the  Palaao 
di  Monte  Citorio.  It  broke  in  the  attempt  to  erect 
it  in  the  Piaaa  di  Monte  Citorio,  where  the  obelisk 
now  stands;  but  the  pedestal  with  the  inscriptioD  is 


Btin  preserved  in  the  garden  of  the  Vatican.  (Canina 
Indie,  p.  419.)  The  scnlptures  on  the  pedestal 
represent  the  Apotheosis  of  Antoninus  Pius  and 
Faustina. 

The  Thbbmak  Cokhodiahak  and  Alezah- 
DBOIAI  will  be  treated  of  m  the  section  on  the 
baths.  After  the  time  of  Alexander  Severus  we 
find  but  few  new  buildings  mentioned  in  this  dis- 
trict. Gordian  IIL  is  said  to  have  entertained  the 
design  of  building  an  enormous  portico  under  the 
Pmcian  hill,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  it  was  ever 
executed.  (Capitol.  Gord.  TIL  c.  S2.)  Bespecting 
the  Porticns  Flaminia,  see  the  article  Pons  Mil- 
viL's.  Some  porticoes  near  the  Pons  Aelius,  which 
appear  to  have  home  the  name  of  Mcaimae,  were 
terminated  by  the  Triumphal  Ascr  of  Gkatlut, 
Valkntinian,  and  Theodosius  ;  the  inscription  on 
which  will  be  found  in  the  Anonymons  of  Einsiedlen, 
and  in  Gruter  (clxxii.  1).  Claudius,  who  was  prefect 
of  the  city  under Valentinian  I.,  erected  a  portico  near 
the  baths  of  Agrippa,  which  he  called  Porticcs 
BoNi  Etentus,  after  a  neighbouring  temple  with 
the  same  name  (Amm.  Marc  xxix.  6.  §  19) ;  tmt 
with  regard  to  this  temple  we  have  no  information. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  that  part  of  the  district 
under  consideration  comprised  in  the  7th  Begion  of 
Augustus,  and  subsequently  called  Vla  Lata,  from 
the  road  which  bounded  its  western  side,  and  which 
formed  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Via  Flaminia. 
The  most  important  topographical  question  con- 
nected with  this  district  is  the  situatioh  of  the 
Caupus  Aqrifpab,  and  the  buildings  connected 
with  it.  We  have  already  shown  from  the  situation 
of  Martial's  house,  as  well  as  from  the  probalile  site 
of  the  temple  of  Sol,  that  the  Campus  Agrippae  must 
have  lain  under  the  western  side  uf  the  Quirinal,  and 
not  under  the  Pincian,  where  Becker  places  it.  It 
is  probable,  too,  that  it  lay  on  a  line  with  the  Pan- 
theon and  thermae  of  Agrippa,  although  divided 
from  them  by  the  Via  Lata;  and  hence  Canina  cor- 
rectly describes  it  as  facing  the  Septa  {Indic.  p. 
2 1 5),  whilst  Urlichs  and  Preller,  in  like  manner,  place 
it  between  the  Piaaa  degli  Apottoli  and  the  Fon- 
tttna  Trevi.  {Betchr.  vol.  iii.  pt.  iii.  p.  1 12 ;  Regionen, 
p.  1S8.)  The  Campus  Agrippae  contained  gardens, 
porticoes,  and  places  for  gymnastic  exercises,  and 
was,  in  short,  a  kind  of  Campus  Martins  in  minia- 
ture. It  was  also  a  &vourite  lounge  and  promenade. 
(A.  GelL  xiv.  5.)  It  appears  from  a  passage  in 
Dion  Caseins,  that  the  Campus  was  not  finished 
beii>re  Agrippa's  death,  and  tiiat  it  was  opened  to 
the  public  by  Augustus  (Iv.  8.)  It  contained  a 
PoRTicus  PoLAK,  SO  named  after  Agrippa's  sister 
Pola  or  Polla;  which  is  probably  the  same  as  that 
alluded  to  by  Martial,  in  some  passages  before  quoted, 
under  tho  name  of  Vipsania.  'The  latter  name 
seems  to  be  corrupted  in  the  Notilia  into  Portiau 
Gjiptiam.  Becker  (Handb.  p.  596)  would  identify 
the  Porticus  Polae  with  the  Porticus  Eusopac, 
bnttheyseem  to  be  difierent  slructutes.  (Urlichs,  Rom. 
T'opo^.p.  139.)  The  latter,  which  derived  its  name 
from  a  picture  of  the  rape  of  Europa,  ia  frequently 
mentioned  by  Martial  (ii.  14,  iiL  20,  xi.  1).  Its 
situation  cannot  be  determined;  but  most  topo- 
graphei«  place  it  in  the  Campus  Martius,  among  the 
other  buildings  of  Agrippa.  (Canina,  Indicaz.  p.  409 ; 
Urlichs,  iZdin.  ^ars/eid,  p.  116.)  It  appears  from 
the  Notitia  that  the  Campus  Agrippae  contained 
Casiba,  which,  from  the  Catalogue  Jmperat.  Ftenn. 
(t.  ii.  p.  246,  B<>nc),  appear  to  have  been  dedicated 
by  Anrelisa;  but  the  Porticus  Vipsania  served  as  a 
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■art  of  bamclu  ns  early  u  the  time  of  Gilba.  CTsc. 
^.  i.Sl;  Pltit.  Ga«.  SS.) 

Several  objects  mentioned  in  this  district  u« 
doubtful  as  to  site,  and  even  as  to  meuing,  and  are 
Dot  important  enough  to  demand  inTestigation.  It 
contained  Tbiuhphal  Aechss  of  CLAtmiiis 
A»D  M.  AuKKUDB.  The  hitter  subsisted  in  a 
tolerablj  perfect  state  near  the  PiatMa  Fiana  in  the 
Corso,  till  the  year  1662,  when  pope  Alexander  VII. 
canaed  it  to  be  pulled  down.  Its  relie&  still  adorn 
the  staircase  of  the  iWoao  cU  Comemtori.  (C»- 
nina,  IttdkoM.  p.  S20.} 


ARCH  or  ADBKUUSi 

We  shall  conclude  this  section  with  noticing  a 
very  humble  but  veiy  useful  object,  the  FoKOU 
SUABICM.  Bacon  was  an  article  of  great  consump- 
tion at  Borne.  It  was  distributed,  as  well  as  bread, 
among  the  people,  and  its  annual  consumption  in 
the  time  of  Valentinian  III.  was  estimated  at 
3.628,000  pounds.  (Gibbon,  Declme  and  FdU, 
Tol.  iv.  p.  85,  ed.  Smith.)  The  custom  of  distribute 
ing  it  had  been  introduced  by  Aurelian.  (Vopisc, 
Aurd.  25.)  A  oountiy  in  which  hofcs'-flesh  is  the 
cheapest  meat  betrays  a  low  state  of  farming.  The 
swine  still  abounds  in  Italy;  but  in  ancient  times  the 
Boman  market  was  principally  supplied  from  the 
forests  of  Lucanla.  The  market  was  important 
enongh  to  hare  its  special  tribune,  and  the  "  pig- 
men  of  the  eternal  city  "  ("  Poroinarii  Urbis  aetemae") 
were  considered  such  a  useful  body  that  peculiar 
privileges  were  granted  to  them.  (CW,  zi  tit.  16; 
JViX.  DigtUt  Part.  Oce.  p.  16 ;  Grater,  Inier. 
cclzxx.  4.)  The  market  is  alluded  to  in  a  sort  uf 
proverbial  manner  by  Philostratns  (Sri/ui  tc  trol 
Kotyit  ^vaiT  &r,  Stcittf  if  avif  icyop^  Heroic^ 
f.  283.  19,  ed.  Kayser.).  It  is  suppmed  to  have 
stood  near  the  present  church  of  S.  Croce  da 
Luachesi,  which  was  substituted  for  that  of  & 
ti'icoli  m  Porcilibnt.  (Cauiua,  Indie,  p.  209 ; 
Preller,  Regumai,  p.  139.) 

Xiy.    Thk  Tbasbtibbbinb  Distkict. 

Although  the  district  beyond  the  Tiber  formed 
one  of  the  14  R^ions  of  Angustns,  and  although 
part'  of  it  may  perhaps  have  been  enclosed  with  a 
wall  as  early  as  the  time  of  Ancns  Harcius,  and  was 
certainly  included  in  that  of  Aurelian,  yet,  while  it 
was  considered  a  part  of  Borne,  it  never  belonged  to 
the  Urhs,  properly  w  called.    The  distinction  be- 


BONA, 
tween  Xoma  and  Utit  was  at  least  as  old  «■  the 
time  of  Augustus,  and  was  thus  laid  down  by 
Alfenus  Varus:  "  Ut  Alfenos  ait,  Drba  est  Bona, 
qua  mnro  cmgeretnr;  Boma  est  etiam,  qua  nsiti- 
nentia  aedifida  easent,"  {Digat.  L  tit.  16. 1 87.)  This 
circumstance  rather  tends  to  strengthen  Niebnhr'i 
opinioD  that  Ancus  Harcius  only  bailt  a  citadel  on 
the  Janicninm,  withont  any  walls  extending;  to  tb> 
river.  jjSee  above.  Part  II.  Sect.  I.  snb  fin.]  The 
district  m  question  is  naturally  divided  into  three 
parts,  the  Hons  Janfealus  (ar  Janicninm),  the 
Man  Vaticanos,  —  each  with  their  ntipective  plains 
towards  the  tirer, — and  the  Insula  Tibetina.  We 
shall  begin  with  the  last 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  legend  nspectin; 
the  fbnsation  of  the  Iirsui^  Tibebiiia  throoitii 
the  ooni  belonging  to  the  Tarquina  bring  thran 
into  the  river.  In  the  year  b.  c.  291  the  islanl 
became  sacred  to  Aescniapins.  In  oonsequenn  of 
a  pestilence  an  embassy  was  despatched  to  Epidaoius 
to  bring  back  to  Bome  the  image  of  that  deity; 
but  instead  of  the  statue  came  a  snake,  into  which 
it  was  perfectly  known  that  the  god  himself  bed  eo- 
tered.  As  the  veeeel  was  passing  the  riberine 
ishind  the  snake  swam  ashore  and  hid  itself  there;  is 
consequence  of  which  a  Tehplk  of  AEaccLAnns 
was  built  npon  it,  and  the  island  ever  afterwanli 
bore  the  name  of  the  god.  (Liv.  £pit.  xi.;  Or. 
Met  XV.  739;  VaL  Max.  i.  8.  §  2;  Diooys.  v.  13; 
Suet.  Claud.  25.)  Sick  persons  resorted  to  this 
temple  for  a  cure;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  tha« 
was  any  hospital  near  it,  as  was  the  case  at  £pi- 
danrns.  There  is  no  classical  authority  for  the 
fact  that  the  sides  of  the  island  were  aflerwsnls 
walled  round  in  the  shape  of  a  ship,  with  the  piuw 
against  the  current,  typifying  the  vessel  whwh 
brought  the  deity ;  but  it  is  said  that  vestiges  of 
this  substruction  are  still  visible.  (Canina,  Indk 
p.  574.)  The  island  also  contained  a  Temple  or 
JtnrrEB  and  a  Temple  of  Faurcs,  both  dedi- 
cated in  B.  c.  193.  (Liv.  xixHL  42,  xxxiv.  53.) 
The  temple  of  Jupiter  appears  to  have  adjoined  that 
of  Aesculapius.  (Ov.  Fatt.  i.  293.)  It  has  been 
concluded,  tram  the  following  venea  of  Ovid,  that 
the  temple  of  Faunus  must  have  stood  on  the  upper 
part  of  the  isknd  (Fatt.  iL  193). — 

"  Idibus  agrestis  fhmant  altaria  Fauni 

Hie,  nbi  discretas  insula  nunpit  aquas  ;* 

bat  this,  though  a  probable,  b  not  a  neoessaiy  m- 
ferenca.  Sbmo  Sahcus,  or  Deua  Fidios,  seems  sho 
to  have  had  a  sacellnm  here,  as  well  as  Tiberoioi, 
as  the  river-god  is  called  in  the  Tmdigittanenta,  x 
religious  books.  (Fait  Amit.  Vl.  Id.  See.)  By 
a  curious  error  the  early  Chrislian  writers  con- 
founded the  former  deity  with  Simon  Magna,  and 
thought  that  he  was  worshipped  on  the  island. 
(Just.  Blart  ApoL  2;  Enseb.  H.  Fed.  iL  12.)  After 
the  bnilding  of  the  two  bridges  which  connected  tlie 
island  on  either  side  with  the  shore,  it  seems  to  hare 
obtained  the  name  of  "  IirtEB  Duoa  PojriEs"  (Pint. 
PubL  8);  and  this  part  of  the  river  was  long  famous 
for  the  delicions  pike  canght  in  it;  which  owed  their 
Savour  apparently  to  tlie  rick  feeding  afforded  by 
the  proximity  of  the  banks.  (Plut.  PopL  8;  H»- 
crob.&i(.ii.  12.)  In  the  .icto  if^ar^nan  the  island 
is  repeatedly  styled  Intula  Lyeaotua ;  it  is  at  present 
called  Itola  di  S.  Bartolommeo,  &tim  the  church 
and  convent  of  that  name. 

The  jAmcuLUM  begins  at  that  point  opposite  ths 
Campus  Martius  where  the  Tiber  readies  farthest 
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to  Am  W.,  whenoe  it  stretches  in  a  soatherly  dinc- 
tkm  to  a  point  opposite  the  Aventine.  The  mas- 
cnline  fiinn  of  the  name  (Janicnlas),  though  em- 
ployed as  a  sabettntiTe  by  some  mudern  writers, 
aeems  to  rest  on  no  classical  aatbority,  and  can  only 
be  allowed  as  an  adjective  form  with  mom  or  cottit. 
{Becker,  Bandb.  p.  653.)  The  name  Jaaiaibm  is 
nsnally  derived  from  Janns,  who  ia  said  to  have  had 
an  etrx  or  citadel  here.  (Or.  /Vuti.  245;  Hacrob. 
Sat.  i.  7.)  A*  the  ridge  runs  in  a  tolerably  straight 
line  nearly  due  S.  from  the  point  where  it  com- 
mences, the  carve  described  by  the  Tiber  towards 
the  E.  leaves  a  oonidderable  phun  between  the  river 
and  the  hill,  which  attains  its  greatest  breadth  at  the 
point  opposite  to  the  Fomm  Bonrimn.  This  was 
tlie  original  Bboio  Trahbtiberixa.  b  appears 
to  have  been  covered  with  bnildings  long  before  the 
time  of  Augnstos,  and  was  principally  inbabitad  by 
the  lower  chssea,  especially  fishermen,  tanners,  and 
the  like,  though  it  contained  some  celebrated  gar- 
dens. Hence  the  Ludi  Pueatorii  were  held  in  this 
<liiarter.  (Or.  Fat  vi.  237 ;  Fest.  pp.  210,  238.) 
It  was  the  ancient  GhtUo,  or  Jews'  quarter,  which 
DOW  lies  opposite  to  it.  (Philo,  de  VirU  ii.  p.  568, 
Mangey.) 

The  Regio  Transtiberina  contained  bnt  few  tem- 
ples or  other  pablio  buildinga.  Of  the  temple  of 
FoRS  FoRTDNA  We  have  ainady  spoken  when  dis- 
cossing  the  qoestion  respecting  that  of  Pudidtia 
Patricia  [soprs,  p.  614].  Of  other  loci  rdigbm 
in  this  quarter  little  more  is  known  than  the  name. 
Soch  was  the  Lncos  Fukinae, mentioned  in  the  nar- 
ratives of  the  death  of  C.  Gracchus.  (Aur.  Vict. 
Far.  /a.  65;  Phit.  C.  Graech.  17.)  Cicero  con- 
nected this  grove  with  the  Eumenides,  or  Furies 
(iVoi  Dear.  iii.  18):  but  there  is  no  account  of 
thoee  Attic  deities  liuving  been  naturalised  at  Rome, 
and  we  should  rather  infer  from  Varro  that  the 
gnive  was  consecrated  to  some  ancient  indigenous 
goddessL  (L.  Z^  vi.  §  19,  Mull.)  It  was  a  uni- 
versal tradition  that  Numa  was  boned  in  the  Jani- 
culom  (Dionys.  iL  76;  Flat.  Num.  22;  Val.  Muz. 
L  I,  §  12).  Cicero,  in  a  corrupt  passage,  places  his 
tomb  "  liaud  procnl  a  Foirn  Aba  "  (or  Fontis 
Aria)  (de  Leg.  ii.  22);  but  of  such  a  deity  or  altar 
we  have  no  further  account  We  also  find  a  Lucus 
CoBHiscABCH  DiVABCH  mentioned  by  Paulas 
I>Uconns(p.  64,  Httll.)  as  "  trans  Tiberim;"  but 
though  the  names  of  these  goddesses  are  also  found 
in  an  inscription  (Gruter,  luxviii.  14),  what  they 
were  cannot  be  told.  Lastly,  as  the  Bcuit  Ca- 
pitolimi  records  a  Vicus  Laxum  Burauum  in  this 
district,  we  may  conclude  that  they  had  a  taceUum 
here. 

Among  the  profime  places  (ran*  Tiberim  were 
the  MuciA  Pkata  and  the  field  called  Codeta. 
The  former — ^the  land  given  to  Mucins  Scaevola  by 
the  Senate  as  a  reward  of  his  valour  (Liv.  ii.  13) 
—may,  however,  have  lain  beyond  the  district  now 
under  consideration,  and  probably  £irther  down  ths 
Tiber.  The  Codets,  or  Ager  Codetanna,  was  so 
named  from  a  plant  that  grew  there  resembling  a 
horse's  tail  (coda)  (Paul.  Diac.  pp.  38  and  68. 
HfilL), — no  doubt  the  Ejuitetit,  or  Eqmietum 
pabutre  of  Linnaeus.  ("  Invisa  et  eqnisetis  est,  a 
similitudine  equinae  setae,"  FUn.  zviiL  67.  s.  4.) 
There  seems  to  hare  been  a  Codeta  Major  and  a 
Minor,  since  Snetonina  reUtee  that  Caesar  exhibited 
a  naval  combat  in  the  latter,  where  he  had  formed 
a  lake  ("  in  minore  Codeta  defosso  lacn,"  Caee.  39) 
Dion  Cassius,  on  the  other  band,  represents  this 
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namnackia  as  taking  place  in  the  Campns  Martin* 
(xliii.  23).  Becker  (Bandb.  p.  656,  note)  would 
reoondle  these  divergent  accounts  by  assnming  that 
the  Codeta  Minor  lay  in  the  Campos  Martius,  and 
the  Codeta  Major  opposite  to  it,  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Tiber.  (Cf.  Preller,  Beffionen,  p.  218.)  But 
there  seem  to  be  some  grave  objections  to  this  a»> 
somptioo.  It  is  not  probable  that  two  places 
bearing  the  same  name  should  have  been  on  difiisrent 
sides  of  the  river,  not  tliat  there  should  have  been  a 
marshy  district,  as  the  Codeta  evidently  was,  in  the 
Campus  Martius,  in  the  time  of  Caesar.  Besides, 
had  the  Utter  contained  a  place  called  Codeta  Minor, 
—  which  must  have  been  of  consideiable  size  to 
affi)rd  room  for  the  exhibition  of  a  naval  combat,— 
we  sbonld  surely  have  heard  of  it  firoin  some  other 
source.  Becker  adduces,  in  proof  of  his  view, 
another  passage  £rom  Snetooios  (7i.  c  44),  from 
which  it  appears  that  Caesar  contemplated  building 
a  magnificent  temple  of  Man,  oo  the  site  of  the 
lake,  after  causing  it  to  be  filled  np ;  a  project,  bow- 
ever,  which  does  not  seem  to  have  been  carried  into 
execution.  Becker  assumes  that  this  temple  must 
of  course  have  been  in  the  Campns  Martins;  though 
on  what  grounds  does  not  appear,  as  we  have  al- 
ready seen  that  there  was  a  temple  of  Mars  a  long 
way  outside  the  Porta  Capena,  besides  a  snbsequent 
one  in  the  fbmm  of  Augustus.  We  are,  therefore^ 
of  opinion,  that  the  word  'A/xfy,  in  Dion  Cassius, 
must  be  a  mistake  either  of  his  own,  or  of  his 
copyists,  and  that  the  Camptu  Codetanos  of  the 
IfoUtia  most  have  lain  rather  bdow  the  city,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber.  (Cf.  Canina,  Indie. 
p.  566,  seq.)  The  IfotHia  mentions  a  Caiipcs 
BBurriAHin  in  connection  with  the  Campns  Code- 
tanus,  but  what  it  was  cannot  be  said,  jjome  have 
conjectnred  that  it  was  called  aHer  the  Bmttii,  who 
were  employed  at  Bome  as  public  servants.  (Paul. 
Diac.  p.  31.) 

Near  the  same  spot  most  have  been  the  Horti 
Cabsabis,  which  Caesar  bequeathed  to  the  Boman 
people.  (Suet.  Caet.  83;  Tao.  Atm.  ii.  41;  Cic. 
PhU,  ii.  42.)  According  to  Horace,  they  must  hava 
lain  at  some  distance: — 

"  Trans  Tiberim  longe  cnbat  is,  prope  Caesaria 
hortos."  (&(.L9.  la) 

And  it  may  be  inferred  from  the  situation  of  the 
Tkmplb  of  Foks  Fortoma,  which  we  have 
aheady  discussed  [snpra,  p.  8143,  ^^  ^°7  ""^^ 
have  been  at  about  a  mile's  distance  from  the  Porta 
VartXieDsis.  (Fait  Amit.  Fill.  KaLJuL)  It  seems 
probable  that  they  were  connected  with  the  Nimug 
Caesaruu,  where  Angnstus  exhibited  a  tummaehia, 
and  where  a  grove  or  garden  was  afterwards  laid 
oat.  ("Mav^  pioelii  spectacnlum  popolo  dedi 
trans  Tiberim,  in  quo  loco  nnno  nemiu  est 
Caesinxm' Mon.  AnetfT.)  This  would  rather  tend 
to  confirm  the  view  that  the  codeta  was  in  this  neigh- 
bonrfaood.  In  Tacitus  (.Inn.  sil  56:  "  Ut  qnondam 
Angnstns  stmcto  cis  Tiberim  stagno '')  we  are  there- 
fore probably  to  read  ult  for  ew,  which  ancient  form 
seems  to  have  been  retained  in  designating  the 
Tianstiberine  district  ("  Dicebatnr  ds  Tiberim  et 
nls  Tiberim,"  AuL  Gell.  xil.  13;  cf.  Varr.  L.L.  v. 
I  83,  MtilL;  Pompon.  Dig.  i.  tit.  2. 1.  3.  §  31.)  The 
Kemus  Caesarum  seems  to  have  been  so  called  from 
Cains  and  Lucins  Caesar.  (Dion  Cass.  IzrL  25.) 
We  are  not  to  suppose  that  it  occnpied  the  site 
of  the  lake  excavated  for  the  naumackia,  but  waa 
planted  round  it  as  we  learn  from  Tacitni  ( — "  apud 
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mmuB  quod  lUTiili  stagno  cireamposnit  Augustus," 
A  im.  xiv.  15).  There  an  several  passages  which 
show  that  the  lake  existed  long  after  the  time  of 
Angtutos.    Tbos  Statins  (Silv.  i<r.  4.  6):— 

"  Continuo  deztras  flsTi  pete  Tybridis  oru, 
Ljdia  qna  penitns  stagnam  nsvale  coercet 
Ripa,  suborbanisqae  Tadum  praetezitnr  bortis.** 

This  passage  likewise  confirms  the  situation  of  the 
lake  on  the  right,  or  Etruscan,  bank  (Ljdia  ripa) 
with  the  Nemus  round  it  (cf.  SneL  Tih.  72).  It 
was  nsed  by  Titus  to  exhibit  a  naamaahia  (Suet 
Tit  7 ;  Dion  Ca».  L  a);  and  remains  of  it  were 
Tisibie  even  in  the  time  of  Alexander  Severus  (Id. 
It.  10).  Altbongh  the  passage  in  the  Ifotmmeatwn 
jlneyraHum  in  which  Angustos  mentioiis  this  lake 
or  basin  is  rather  mutilated,  we  may  make  out 
that  it  was  1800  feet  long  by  1200  bnwd. 

The  Notitia  mentions  five  Naukachiak  in  the 
1 4th  Region,  bat  the  number  is  probably  corrupt, 
and  we  should  read  two.  (Preller,  Regionen,  p.  206.) 
We  know  at  all  events  that  Domitian  also  made  a 
basin  for  ship-fights  in  the  Transtibeiina  district. 
(Snet.2>om.4.)  The  stone  of  which  it  was  constructed 
was  subaeqnoitly  employed  to  repair  the  Circus 
Masimus  (7%.  5).  That  it  was  in  a  new  situation 
appears  from  Dion  Cassius  (_iv  murf  rm  x<'p'4>, 
Ixvii.  8).  It  probably  lay  under  the  Vatican,  since  St. 
Peter's  was  dwignated  in  the  middle  ages  as  "  apnd 
Naumachiam."  (Flav.  Blond.  Inttaur.  A.  i.  24; 
Anastas.  V.  Lea.  HI.  p.  306,  Blanch. ;  Montf.  Dior. 
ItaL  f.  291.)  The  neaimachia  ascribed  to  the  em- 
peror Philip  (Aur.  Vict.  Cast.  28)  was  perhaps 
only  a  restoration  of  this,  (a  of  that  of  Augustus. 

Among  other  objects  in  the  district  of  the  Jani- 
culum,  we  need  only  mention  the  Hobti  Gstax 
and  the  Castika  LBcncARiORUH.  The  former 
were  probably  founded  by  Septimins  Severus,  and 
inherited  by  his  son  Gets.  We  know  at  all  events  that 
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Severus  founded  aome  baths  in  this  district  (Spait. 
&p(.  Sen.  19;  cf.  Becker,  de  MuHm,  p.  127)  and 
the  arch  called  Porta  SEPmoAifA;  and  it  like- 
wise appears  that  he  purchased  some  large  gardens 
before  his  departure  into  Germany.  (Span.  lb.  c  4.) 
The  Lectiearii  were  either  sedan-chairmen,  or  ZDcsi 
employed  to  carry  biers,  and  their  eastra  means 
nothing  more  than  a  station  for  them,  just  as  w« 
hear  of  the  Castra  Tabellariomm,  Victimarionun, 
&C.     (Preller,  Regionen,  p.  218.) 

The  HoNS  or  Coixis  Vaticakub  rises  a  little  to 
the  NW.  of  the  Hons  Janiculua,  from  which  it  is 
separated  only  by  a  narrow  valley,  now  Valle  f  Im- 
/emo  The  origin  of  the  name  of  this  district,  at 
present  the  most  famous  in  Borne,  cannot  be  deter- 
mined. The  most  common  derivation  of  it  is  from  a 
story  that  the  Romans  gained  poesession  of  it  from 
the  Etruscans  through  an  oracular  response  ("Vatam 
response  expnlsis  Etmscis,"  Panl.  Diac.  f.  379.) 
We  have  already  remarked  that  there  is  no  ground 
for  Niebuhr's  assumption  respecting  the  existence 
here  of  an  Etruscan  city  called  VtUioa  or  Vatiemat 
[see  p.  724],  This  district  beluiged  still  less  than 
tbe  Janicnlum  to  the  dty,  and  was  not  even  included 
in  the  walls  of  Anrelian.  It  was  noted  for  its  un- 
healthy air  (Tac.  H.  a.  93),  its  unfroitAiI  soil 
(Cic  de  Leg.  Agr.  iL  35),  and  its  execrable  wine. 
("  Vatjcana  bibis,  bibis  veuennm,"  Mart.  vi.  92.  93; 
cf.  s.  45.)  In  the  Republican  times  the  stai7  m 
beautitnlly  told  by  Livy  (iii.  26)  of  tbe  great  dic- 
tator L.  Quinctius  Cincinnatus  who  was  sainted 
dictator  here  whilst  cultivating  his  £um  of  four 
acres,  the  Pkata  Qducctia,  lends  tbe  only  mtereat 
to  the  scene,  whether  it  may  belong  to  the  romance 
of  histoid  or  not.  Then  were  no  buildings  in  this 
quarter  before  tbe  time  of  the  emperors,  and  almost 
the  only  one  of  any  note  in  all  antiquity  was  a 
sepulchre — tbe  Mausolbck  or  Moles  Hasriari, 
now  the  Cattelio  diS.  Angeh.  (Dion  Cass.  Isix.  X3; 
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Spart  Badr.  19.)  Among  the  ancient  notices  of  it 
the  most  important  is  that  of  Procopius.  (£.  G. 
i.  22.  p.  106.  ed.  Bonn.)  A  complete  history  of 
it  is  given  by  Bnnsen  {Betehr.  vol.  ii.  p.  404,  seq.), 
and  descriptions  wOl  be  found  in  all  tbe  guide-books. 
Hadrian's  mausoleum  was  the  tomb  of  the  following 


emperors  and  their  families,  certainly  till  the  tima 
of  Commodns.  and  perhaps  till  that  of  Caracalla  (v. 
Becker  ffandb.  note  1430).  It  was  built  in  tbe 
HoRTi  DoKiTiAS  (CapitoL  Ant  P.  sy,  if  we  are  to 
understand  the  word  cM>eavU  in  that  paisaice  nf 
an  actual  entombment,  and  not  of  a  lying-in-atate. 
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TbCM  gardens  of  the  DomitUn  fiunHj  an  frequentlr 
mentioned  in  inaeriptions;  ind  those  who  ue  ourioDS 
respecting  their  histoiT'  will  find  a  long  acoonnt  of 
them  in  Preller's  Segiofim  (p.  207,  aeq.).  They 
ap{iear  to  have  existed  nnder  the  same  name  in  the 
time  of  Anielian.  (Vopiso.  Aunl.  49.)  In  the 
same  district  were  also  the  Hobti  Aobipfihae. 
These  came  into  the  poaseasion  of  her  son,  Ca- 
ligxda,  who  built  a  circus  in  them,  afterwards 
catted  the  Circus  Nerams.  It  will  be  treated  of  in 
another  section;  and  we  shall  only  mentioD  here 
that  this  was  the  place  in  which  the  Christians, 
hftTing  pravionslj  been  wrapped  in  the  tmrna 
moletia  or  pieata,  were  burnt,  to  serve  as  torches 
for  the  midnight  games.  (Tac.  Ana.  zv.  44.) 
Both  the  gardens  mentioned  came  into  the  possession 
of  Nero,  uid  may  therefore  have  also  been  called 
Honn  Nkbokis.     (Tac  lb.  and  c.  39.) 

The  neighbonrhood  seems  to  have  been  a  chosen 
spot  fcr  the  sepolcbras  of  the  great.  One  of  them, 
a  pyramid  larger  than  the  still  existing  monument 
of  Cestios,  existed  till  the  end  of  the  ISth  century, 
and  was  absurdly  regarded  sometimes  as  the  se- 
jmhrvm  JiovmU,  sometimes  as  the  upulcmm  Set- 
pionu  A/rieam.  It  appears  ihrni  notices  belonging 
to  the  middle  ages  that  on  or  near  the  spot  where 
St.  Peter's  now  stands,  there  was  anciently  a  Tem- 
TUVU  Afolusis,  or  more  probably  of  Sol.  (Anas- 
taaios,  Vit.  SibnHri,  p.  43 ;  Montf.  Dior.  L  f. 
155.) 


Having  thns  gone  over  the  various  districts  of 
the  city,  and  noted  the  principal  objects  of  interest 
which  they  contained,  we  shall  now  proceed  to  give 
an  accoimt  of  certain  objects  which,  from  their 
importance,  their  general  similarity,  and  the  small- 
neas  of  their  number,  may  be  most  conveniently 
ranged  together  and  treated  of  in  distinct  sections. 
Such  are,  — (1)  the  structures  destined  for  public 
games  and  spectacles,  as  the  Circi,  Theatres,  and 
Amphitheatres;  (2)  the  Thermae  or  Baths ;  (3)  the 
Bridges ;  and,  (4)  the  Aqueducts. 

The  general  characteristics  of  these  objects  have 
been  so  fnlly  described  in  the  Dictionary  qf  An- 
tiqyitia  that  it  will  be  nnnecessary  to  repeat  the 
descriptions  here,  and  we  shall  therefore  oonfine 
oonelves  to  what  may  be  called  their  topographical 
hiatosy ;  that  is,  an  account  of  their  origin  and 
progress,  their  sitoatioo,  size,  and  other  similar 
particulars. 

XV.  Trk  Cibci,  Theatres,  abd  Amphi- 
theatres. 

Horse  and  chariot  races  were  the  earKeet  kind  of 
spectacle  known  at  Borne.  The  principal  ciicns  in 
which  these  sports  were  exhibited,  and  which  by 
way  of  pre-eminence  over  the  others  came  ultimately 
to  be  distingnished  by  the  title  of  Cirods  Haxi- 
XU8,  was  ibnnded,  as  we  have  already  related,  by 
the  elder  Tarqnin,  in  the  valley  between  the  Palatine 
and  Aventine.  That  king,  however,  probably  did  little 
more  than  level  and  mark  out  the  grannd;  for  certain 
spaces  around  it  were  assigned  to  the  patricians  and 
blights,  and  to  the  30  curiae,  on  which,  at  the  time 
of  Uie  games,  they  erected  their  own  seats  or  scaf- 
fblda,  Qilled  Mpedaaila  and  fori.  (Liv.  L  35 ;  cf. 
Dionys.  iil  68.)  According  to  Livy,  the  same 
costom  continued  to  prevail  under  Tarquinius  Su- 
perbos  (Jb.  e.  56)  ;  though  Diooysius  represents 
that  monarch  as  sorroandiDg  the  circns  with  por- 
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tiooes  (ir.  44).  It  was  not  till  the  year  b.  c.  228 
that  eorewes  for  the  chariots  were  boilt.  (Liv. 
viit  20.)  We  cannot  tell  what  the  original  number 
of  corcsrst  may  have  been,  bnt  it  was  probably 
adapted  to  that  of  the  chariots  which  started  in  the 
race.  According  to  TSrtnllian  (ds  SpeeU  9)  there 
were  originally  only  two  Circensian  futions,  or 
colours,  tiie  aSbata  and  rvttata — that  is,  winter 
and  summer ;  bnt  these  distinctions  of  colours  and 
&Ctions  do  not  seem  to  have  been  known  till  the 
time  of  the  Emjnrs.  Joannes  Lydns  (da  Mau. 
iv.  25,  Beck.)  states  the  original  number  of  the 
{sotions  to  have  been  three,  the  ruitata,  dOxUa  and 
frotina;  and  this  seems  to  agree  with  the  following 
passage  in  Cicero — if,  indeed,  it  is  to  be  interpreted 
strictly,  and  is  anything  more  than  a  fortuitous 
ooinddenoe :  "  Neque  enim  m  quadiigis  enm  se- 
ctmdnm  numeraverim,  aut  tertium,  qui  vix  e  car- 
ceribus  exierit,  com  pahnam  jam  primus  acceperit." 
(Ant.  47.)  However  this  may  be,  we  know  that 
in  the  early  part  of  the  Empire  Uiere  were  four 
colomrs,  though  by  whom  the  fonrth,  or  veuta,  was 
added,  cannot  be  sud.  Domitian  added  two  more 
the  aurata and  jwrpwato  (Suet.Z)om.7),  but  these 
do  not  seem  to  have  come  into  customary  nae.  The 
usual  mittut,  or  start,  consisted  of  four  chariots,  as 
we  learn  from  Vii^gil  with  the  note  of  Servins  :  — 

"  Centnm  quadrijugos  agitabo  ad  flumina  cnrrus  " 
(Georg.  iii.  18); 
where  the  commentator  remarks  from  Varro: — "Id 
est,  nnins  diei  exfaibeho  oircenses  ludos,  quia,  ut 
Varro  dicit  in  libris  de  gente  populi  Bomani,  olim 
xxr.  missus  fiebant-"  It  appears  probabia  that 
the  eareera  were  twice  the  number  of  the  chariots 
which  started,  in  order  to  afibrd  egress  to  those 
which  had  finished  the  course,  whilst  fresh  cha- 
rioteers were  waiting  in  those  which  were  closed  to 
begin  a  new  course  (v.  Becker,  de  Murii,  p.  87). 
Thus  in  the  Lyons  moeuc  eight  atroeret  are  repre- 
sented; but  in  the  Circus  Maximns,  after  the  in- 
crease of  the  factions  to  six,  there  were  probably 
twelve  earctrtt)  and  such  also  appears  to  have 
been  the  number  in  the  circns  on  the  Via  Appia. 
(Cf.  Cassiod.  Var.  iii.  51.)  The  Cucns  Maximns 
seems  to  have  remained  in  a  very  rude  and  im- 
perfect state  till  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar.  He 
increassd  it  by  adding  to  both  its  extremitiss; 
and  its  site  when  thns  enlarged  appears  to  have 
been  3  stadia  in  length  and  1  in  breadth.  Caesar 
also  surrounded  it  with  a  canal,  called  EuBiPtrg,  in 
order  to  protect  the  spectators  from  the  fury  of  the 
elephants ;  but  this  wss  filled  up  by  Mero  and  con- 
verted into  seata  for  the  eqtutes,  whose  increassd 
numbers  probably  required  more  accommodatioD. 
(Suet.  Caa.  39;  Plin.  vUL  7,  xxxvi.  24.  s.  1.) 
The  description  of  the  circns  by  Dionysius  (iii.  68) 
is  the  clearest  and  longest  we  possess,  but  the 
measurements  which  he  gives  difier  from  those 
of  Pliny,  as  he  makes  it  34  $tadia  long  and  4 
pkthira,  or  Jds  of  a  stsde,  broad.  But  perhape  these 
authorities  may  be  reconciled  by  aastmiing  that  one 
took  the  inner  and  the  other  the  outer  drcnmfereiKe. 
The  reader  will  find  a  lengthened  examination  of 
these  different  measures  in  Canina's  Indicamon* 
Topografica,  p.  491,  seq.  In  Caesar's  circus  it 
was  only  the  lower  rows  of  seats  that  were  built  of 
stone;  the  upper  rows  were  of  wood,  which  sccoimta 
for  the  repeated  fires  that  happened  there.  The 
first  of  theee  occurred  in  b.  a  31,  a  little  before 
the  battle  of  Actiimi,  and  destroyed  a  considerable 
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fart  of  the  boildiiif;.  (Dion  Can.  L  10.)  An- 
putat  rebuilt  the  AMnor,  or  phc*  on  which  tbo 
iruf^  of  tlie  goda  wen  laid,  and  erected  the  first 
ebelialc  between  the  metae.  (_if<M.  Ancfr.;  Soet. 
Aug.  45 ;  Plin.  xxxTi.  14.  a.  5.)  The  side  to- 
wards the  AventiM  was  again  burnt  in  the  reign 
•f  Tiberias.  (Tac.  ^na.  vi.  45.)  Claodios  mnch 
impmred  the  appearance  of  the  circus  hj  snbsti- 
tating  maible  ooreeres  for  those  of  tofb,  and  metae 
ef  gilt  broose  for  the  prerioos  one*  of  wood.  He 
also  appnipriated  certain  seats  to  the  senators. 
(Soet.  Ootid.  21.)  We  have  seen  that  the  fire  of 
Ners  broke  out  in  the  circns,  wlieDce  it  is  natnral 
to  eonclnd*  that  it  mnst  hare  been  completely  d»- 
ttmjed.  Tet  it  roost  have  been  soon  restoied,  since 
Hero  Gsnsed  liis  ridicnloos  trimnphal  prooeesion  to 
Jtaas  through  it,  and  hung  liis  triumphal  wreaths 
round  the  obelisk  of  Angustns.  (Dion  Cass.  Ixiit 
31.)  The  efiects  of  an^er  fire  under  Domitian 
were  repaired  with  the  stone  from  his  MnmacUa, 
and  it  was  now,  perhaps,  that  12  egrcerg»  were  first 
erected.  (Snet.  Aim.  5,  7.)  We  read  of  another 
lestorMion  on  a  still  mora  magnificent  scale  by 
Trajan.  (Dion  Cass.  Wiii.  7.)  Daring  the  cel»- 
bration  of  the  Ludi  Apollinares  in  the  reign  of  Anto- 
Binns  Pius,  soine  of  the  rows  of  seats  fell  in  and 
killed  a  laiga  number  of  persona.  (Capital.  Anion. 
P.  9;  CalaL  /mp.  Vienn.  ii.  p.  244.)  We  know 
but  little  more  of  the  historj  of  the  Circus  Mazimns. 
Constantino  the  Great  appears  to  have  made  some 
Improrements  (Aur.  Vict.  Coet.  40.  §  27).  and  we 
bear  nf  the  games  being  celebrated  there  as  late  as 
the  Sth  centnrj.  (Cassiod.  Var.  iii.  51.)  Tbo 
drcus  was  used  for  other  games  besides  the  chariot 
races,  as  'he  Ltuku  Trojae,  Certamen  Gj/mmcum, 
Venatio,  Lndi  Apolliatm;  &c  The  nnrober  of 
peraoos  it  waa  capable  of  accommodating  is  Tari- 
ouslj  stated.  Pliny  (zxzri.  24.  s.  1)  states  it  at 
360,000.  One  codex  of  the  Notitia  mentions 
485,000,  another  385,000  ;  the  latter  number  is 
jrabably  the  more  correct.  (Preller,  Sejimen,  p. 
191.)  The  circns  seems  to  have  been  enlai^ed 
after  the  time  of  Pliny,  in  the  reign  of  Trajan. 

The  CiBcus  FLAMimus  was  founded  in  B.a 
330  by  the  censor  of  that  name.  (Lit.  £pit.  zz.; 
Csas.  Chron.  p.  178.)  We  have  but  few  notices 
respecting  this  circus,  which  ky  under  the  Capito- 
line,  with  its  oaroem  towards  the  bill,  and  its  eir- 
cuUr  end  towards  the  river.  The  Ludi  Plebai.  and 
those  called  TmtrU,  vtn  celebrated  hen  (Val.  Max. 
i.  7.  §  4;  Varr.  L.L.  T.  §  154),  and  Augustus  af- 
forded in  it  the  spectacle  of  a  crocodile  chase. 
(Dion  Cass.  It.  10.)  It  also  served  for  meetings  of 
the  people,  which  had  pnfrionsly  been  held  in  the 
Prnta  Fhamma.  (LiT.  zzriL  31 ;  Cic.  ad  Att. 
L 14.)  We  find  no  mention  of  the  Circus  Flaminius 
after  the  first  century  of  oar  era ;  and  in  the  early 
port  of  the  9tb  century  it  had  been  so  completely 
Ibrgotten  that  the  Anonymons  of  Einsiedlen  mistook 
the  Piaata  Ifavona  for  it.  Tet  remains  of  it  an 
said  to  have  existed  till  the  16th  century,  at  the 
church  of  S.  Cateriaa  di  Fwtari  and  the  Pabuaa 
Mattel.  (And.  Fulvio,  AnL  Urh.  lib.  it.  p.  264 ; 
Lucio  Fauna,  A«L  di  Soma,  iv.  23.  p.  138.) 

What  is  sometimes  called  by  modem  topographers 
the  CtBCDS  AooHAUs,  occupied,  as  we  have  said, 
the  sits  of  the  Piazza  Navona.  But  the  Ago- 
naBa  wera  certainly  not  celebrated  with  Circensian 
games,  and  then  an  good  reasons  for  doubting 
whether  this  was  a  circus  at  all.  Its  form,  faow- 
erer,  shows  that  it  was  a  pbtoe  ol  the  same  kind. 
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and  hence  Becker's  ooajeeture  aeemi  not  impnv 
bable  {HanA.  f.  670),  that  it  was  the  Stadidk 
founded  by  Domitian.  The  Grecian  foot-races  had 
been  introduced  at  Book  long  before  the  time 
of  Domitian.  Both  Caesar  and  Augastus  bad 
built  temporary  ttaHa  in  the  Campus  Martina 
(Suet  CaeM.  39;  Dum  Cass.  liii.  1),  and  Domitiaa 
seems  to  have  ooostmcted  a  more  permanent  ooet 
(Snet.  Dom.  5;  Cassiod.  Chron.  t.  ii.  p.  197.)  W* 
an  not  indeed  told  that  it  was  in  the  Campn* 
Martins,  but  this  is  the  most  pnbable  place  for  it  j 
and  the  ffotitia  after  mentioning  the  tluee  theatn* 
and  the  Odemn  in  the  9tb  B^ion  names  the  Stadium. 
It  is  also  mentioned  in  conjunction  with  the  Odenm 
by  Ammianns  Haroellinus  (ztL  10.  §  14).  It  ia 
discriminated £rom  thecird  by  Lampridiu:  *  Omne* 
de  circo,  de  theatro,  de  etadio —  meretrioes  edlegiL' 
(^Heliog.  36.)  In  the  middle  ages  it  seems  to  hat* 
been  called  "  Circus  Akxandrinna,*  an  appdhtiien 
doubtless  derived  bom  the  ndgbbooring  titemiaa 
of  Alexander  Severus.  By  the  Anonymus  Einsiedka- 
sis  it  was  coofoaoded,  as  we  have  said,  with  the  Cir- 
cus Flaminius. 

Putting  this  co  one  side,  therefore,  the  third 
circus,  properly  so  called,  founded  at  Borne,  wooM 
be  that  which  Caligula  built  in  the  gardens  of  hia 
mother  Agrippina  in  the  Vatican.  (Plin.  xri. 
40,  xzzTi.  II;  SueU  Claud  21.)  From  him  the 
plain  subsequently  obtained  the  name  of  Caiaxi;]! 
(Dion  Cass.  liz.  14).  by  which  we  find  it  mentioBed 
in  the  Notitia.  (.Peg.  zir.)  This  circus  was  alio 
need  by  Nero,  whence  it  oommonly  obtained  the 
name  of  CiBCi;s  Nsnoxia  (Plin.  L  e.;  Soet.  Ntr. 
22;  Tac  Ak*.  xiv.  14.)  In  the  middle  ages  it 
was  called  Palatium  fftromt.  Soa»  writers  «»aim<( 
another  circns  in  this  neighbourhood,  which  Caniaa 
(Indie,  p.  590)  calls  Circus  Hadriaki,  just  at 
the  back  of  the  mausolewn  of  that  emperor;  but 
this  seems  hsrdly  probable.  (Gf.  UrIiciu,  in  Qam. 
Mut.  vol.  iii.  p.  202.)  The  chief  passage  en  vfaich 
this  assimiption  is  founded  is  Proeopins,  d*  ffsff 
GoA.  ii.  1  (Preller,  Regionen,  p.2I2)i 

A  fourth  drcus  was  that  of  MAzjmniM  aboot 
two  miles  on  the  Via  Appia,  near  the  tomb  of 
Caedlia  Metella.  It  used  to  be  commonly  attrifaated 
to  Caracalla;  but  an  inscription  dug  up  in  1835 
mentions  Bomulus,  the  son  of  Hazentiua  (OrdL 
Inter.  1069);  and  this  agrees  with  the  CatiUogm 
/inperatorttm  Ktemenns,  which  ascribes  the  bidd- 
ing of  a  circus  to  Maxentius  (ii.  p.  348,  Roac), 
This  building  is  in  a  tolerable  state  of  preaerratiaa; 
the  spina  is  entire,  and  ^reat  port  of  the  ezteraal 
walls  remains;  so  that  the  spectator  can  here  gain  a 
clear  idea  of  the  arrangements  of  an  ancient  circns. 
A  complete  description  of  it  has  been  paUished 
bv  the  Bev.  Richard  Burgess  (London,  Uomy, 
1828.) 

The  fifth  and  last  of  the  drensss  at  Bsma,  wUdk 
can  be  assimied  with  certainty,  ia  the  CiBCoa 
Hbuooabau,  which  ky  near  the  Amphitheatmm 
Castrense,  outside  the  walls  of  Aurelian.  (Urlichs, 
Sim.  Topogr.  p.  136,  seq. ;  Becker,  Animirt, 
f.  81.)  We  hare  already  said  that  the  existcsiee  •( 
a  ClRCUB  Floras  in  the  6th  Begioo,  is  a  ma* 
invention ;  and  that  of  a  CiBCUS  SAUnsm,  in  tfaa 
same  district,  rests  on  no  satisbctory  authority. 

Although  theatrical  entertainminta  were  tntr»- 
duced  at  Bome  at  an  early  period,  the  dty  poesiiird 
no  permanent  theatre  before  the  Thbat>i7I(  Pim- 
pcii,  built  in  the  second  consulship  of  PbniprY 
B.  a  56.  (Veil  I-aL  ii.  48;  Plui.  Pmif.  53.)    Yin- 
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vaooxtf  to  thU  period,  plmys  were  performed  la 
wooden  tbeatree,  erected  for  the  occasion.  Some  of 
tfaeee  temponif  bnildings  were  constmcted  with 
cxtnvagiuit  magnificence,  especially  that  of  M. 
Aemilios  Scaonu  in  B.  c.  59,  a  description  of  which 
is  given  by  Pliny  (xxivL  24.  s.  7).  An  attempt, 
to  which  we  hare  before  alluded,  was  indeed  nuide 
by  the  censor  Caasius,  B.  c.  1S4,  to  erect  a  Itooe 
theatre  near  the  Lopercal,  whidi  was  defeated  by 
the  rigid  morality  of  Scipio  Naaica  (VM.  Pat  L 
16;  VaL  Uax.  ii.  4.  §  2;  Lit.  KpiL  zIviiL;  Onw.  ir. 
S 1 ).  A  good  deal  of  this  old  Roman  feeling  remained 
in  the  time  of  Pompey ;  and  in  order  to  overoome,  or 
rather  to  evade  it,  he  dedicated  a  temple  to  Vehds 
ViCTTRiz  on  tlie  summit  of  his  theatre,  to  which 
the  rows  of  seats  appeared  to  form  an  ascent  (Tac 
Atm.  zir.  20;  Tert.  de  SpecL  10;  Plin.  viii. 
7).  Gellins  places  the  dedicalaon  of  the  theatre  in 
the  third  consulship  of  Pompey,  which  is  at  variance 
with  the  other  authorities  (iV;.  A.  z.  1).  We  havv 
spoken  of  its  situation  in  a  preceding  section,  and 
sludl  refer  the  reader  who  desires  any  further  in- 
formation on  this  head  to  Canina  (/ndieaz.  p.  368, 
■eq.),  who  has  bestowed  much  labour  in  investigating 
the  remains  of  this  bnilding.  There  is  great  dis- 
a«pancy  in  the  accounts  of  the  number  of  specta- 
tors which  this  theatre  was  capable  of  accommo- 
dating. According  to  Pliny,  in  whose  MSS.  there 
are  no  vaiiations,  it  held  40,000  persons  (zzxvi. 
S4.  a.  7);  and  the  account  of  Tacitus  of  the  visit 
of  the  German  ambassadors  seems  to  indicate  a  large 
number  ("  Intravere  Pompeii  theatmm,  quo  magni- 
tndinem  populi  vinerent,"  ^wi.  ziii.  54).  Yet  one 
of  the  codices  of  the  Notitia  assigns  to  it  only 
22.888  seats,  and  the  Cvriotim  still  fewer,  or 
1 7 .580.  It  was  called  theatnaa  lapidaan,  or  mar- 
moreum,  from  the  material  of  which  it  was  built ; 
which,  however,  did  not  suffice  to  protect  it  from  the 
imvages  of  fire.  The  joena  was  destroyed  in  the 
rei^  of  Tiberius,  and  rededicated  by  Claudius  (Tac. 
Ann.  iii.  73;  Dion  Cass.  Iz.  6).  The  theatre  was 
bamt  in  the  firs  nnder  Htns,  and  again  in  the  reigo 
of  Philip;  but  it  must  have  been  restored  on  both 
occasions,  as  it  is  mentioned  by  Ammianus  Mar- 
oelUnas  among  the  objects  most  worthy  of  notice  in 
his  account  of  the  visit  of  Coostantius  11.  (zvi.  10). 
We  learn  from  the  Catalogui  Imperatorvm,  that  it 
fasd  been  repaired  by  Diocletian  and  Hazimian;  and 
it  was  also  the  object  of  the  care  of  Theodoric 
(Ciusiad.  Far.  iv.  51). 

The  Thbatbb  or  Baloos,  dedicated  in  B.a  12 
(Saet.  Avg.29;  Dion  Cass.  liv.  25X  wass  bnilding 
if  much  leas  importance,  and  but  few  accounts 
have  been  preserved  of  it;  yet  it  must  have  lasted 
till  a  Ute  period,  as  it  is  recorded  in  the  Notitia. 
According  to  the  Curiotmn  it  accommodated  1 1,600 
persons;  whilst  the  MSS.  of  the  IfotUia  mention 
11.510  and  8088. 

The  Theatkum  Uabcelu  was  begun  by  Caesar 
(Dtoo  Cass,  zliii.  49),  and  dedicated  by  Augustus, 
s.  c  13,  to  the  memory  of  his  nephew,  Hareellus. 
(J/on.  Anqfr.;  Suet  Aug.iS;  Dion  Cass.  liv.  26.) 
We  have  already  mentioned  its  sitnation  in  the 
Fomm  Olitorium ;  and  very  considerable  renuuns 
of  it  are  still  to  he  seen  in  the  Piaua  MoiUaHara. 
Ita  arches  are  now  occupied  by  dirty  workshops. 
It  does  not  seem  to  have  enjoyed  so  mneh  celebrity 
aa  Potnpey's  theatre.  According  to  the  Curiotum 
it  was  capable  of  accommodating  20,000  spectators. 
Tbe  acena  was  restored  by  Vespasian  (Snet  Vap. 
\9) ;    and  Lampridins  mentions  that  Alezander 
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Serams  eontamplated  a  renovation  of  the  theau* 
{Alex.  44.) 


THEATRE  OF  MABCELLUS. 

These  were  the  three  Roman  theatres,  properly  so 
called  (Ov.  Tr.iii.  12.24.):— 

"  Proque  tribns  resonant  tena  theatra  foris." 
Some  of  the  MSS.  of  the  tiotilia  mention  four 
theatres,  including,  of  course,  the  Odbdh,  which 
waa  a  roofed  theatre,  intended  for  mn^od  per- 
formancee.  According  to  the  most  trastworthy 
accounts,  it  was  built  by  Domitian,  to  be  need  in 
the  musical  contests  of  the  Cspitoline  games  which 
he  instituted  (Snet  Dom.  4;  Cassiod.  Chron. 
f.  197,  Bone.) ;  and  when  Dion  Cassius  (Iziz.  4) 
ascribss  it  to  Trajan,  we  may  perhaps  assume  that 
it  was  finished  or  perfected  by  him.  Nero  appears 
to  have  first  introduced  musiciti  contests  (Tac.  ilna. 
ziv.  20),  but  the  theatre  in  which  they  were  held 
was  probably  a  temporary  one.  The  Odeum  was 
capable  of  holding  10,000  or  12,000  persons.  It 
is  mentioned  by  JUamianns  Harcellinns  (zvi.  10). 

The  Am-HITHEATKB  o»  Statiuos  Tadeus 
was  the  first  permanent  building  of  that  kmd  erected 
at  Rome.  After  the  chariot  races,  the  gladiatorial  com- 
bats were  the  most  bvonrite  spectacle  of  the  Romans ; 
yet  it  was  long  before  any  peculiar  buijding  was 
appropriated  to  them.  We  have  already  related 
that  the  first  gladiators  were  ezhibited  in  tbe  Forum 
Bnarium  in  B.  c.  264 ;  and  snbeequently  these  combats 
took  pUoe  either  in  the  circus  or  in  the  Fomm 
Rotnanom:  yet  neither  of  these  ^aces  was  well 
adapted  fur  moh  an  ezhibitian.     The  farmer  WM 
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incoDTenieRt,  fnoi  ita  grast  Isngth,  and  the  melat 
and  tpinae  were  in  the  waj ;  whilst  the  latter, 
besides  its  moral  unsnitableness  for  snch  a  spectacle, 
became  bj  deforces  bo  crowded  with  monuments  as 
to  leave  bot  little  space  for  the  evolntions  of  the 
combatants.  The  first  temporary  amphitheatre  was 
the  wonderfhl  one  built  of  wood  bj  Caesar's  par- 
tisan, C.  Scribonins  Curio.  It  consisted  of  two 
separate  theatres,  which,  after  dramatic  entertain- 
ments  had  been  given  in  them,  were  turned  round, 
with  their  audiences,  by  means  of  hinges  or  pirots, 
and  formed  an  amphitheatre  (Plin.  xsxtL  24.  s.  8). 
Caesar  himself  afterwards  erected  a  wooden  amphi- 
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theatre  (Dion  Cass,  xliii.  22);  but  ^hU  of  Stablhn 
Tatuns  was  the  first  built  a(  stone,  and  ecntiiined 
to  be  the  only  one  down  to  the  time  of  Tespasiag. 
We  have  mentioned  that  it  was  in  the  Campus 
Martins.  It  was  dedicated  in  the  fourth  eonsnlsfaip 
of  Augustus,  B.  c  30.  (Dion  Cass.  U.  2S ;  Suet. 
Aug.  29.)  The  amphitheatre  erected  by  Nen  is 
the  Campus  Hartius  was  a  temporary  coe  of  wood. 
(Suet.  Ifero,  12.)  The  amphitheatre  of  Taaiui, 
which  does  not  appear  to  have  been  Tsry  magnHWw* 
(Dion  Cass.  lis.  10),  was  probably  destroyed  in  the 
fire  of  Nero;  at  all  erents  we  hear  no  more  of  ft 
after  that  event  The  Ajiphitbiutrux  Yixnau, 
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eiceted  by  Veapasian,  appears  to  have  been  originally 
designed  by  Augustus.  (Suet  Vap.  9.)  It  stood 
on  the  site  previously  occupied  by  the  lake  of  Nero, 
between  the  Vella  and  the  EsqoUine.  (Mart  SpecL 


3.  5),  and  was  capable  of  containing  87,000  prr> 
sons.  (Noiitia,  Beg.  iii.)  A  complete  deacripdm 
of  this  magnificent  building  will  be  found  in  the 
Dictionary  of  Antiquitie;  and  need  not  be  re. 
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peated  here.  It  was  not  completely  erected,  till 
the  reign  of  Domitiau ;  though  Titus  dedicated  it 
in  the  year  80.  (Suet  Til.  7 ;  Anr.  Vict  Caei. 
9.  7.)  In  the  reign  of  Hacrinos  it  was  so  much 
damaged  by  a  fire,  occasioned  by  lightning,  that  it 
was  necessary  to  exhibit  the  gladiatoret  and  vena- 
tiima  for  several  years  in  the  Stadium.  (Dion  Cass. 
UaviiL  25.)     The  restoration  was  undertaken  by 
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Elagabalus,  and  completed  by  Alexander  Sevens. 
(Lampr.  Hd.  17,  Akx.  24.)  It  saSaei  a  similar 
calamity  under  Decins  (Hieran.  CAron.  p.  475); 
but  the  damage  was  again  made  good,  and  vtna- 
(UMiet,  or  combats  with  wild  beasts,  were  exhibited 
in  it  as  lata  as  the  6th  century.  In  the  mi<ldle 
ages  it  was  converted  into  a  fbrtiess ;  and  at  a  later 
period  a  great  part  of  it  was  deitioyed  by  tfa* 
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nomana  thamwlTes,  in  order  to  boiU  the  Cated- 
Itria  and  the  Pabmo  Famete  with  the  materiab. 
Kooogh,  howerer,  is  still  left  to  render  it  one  of  the 
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meet  itriking  and  important  monnments  of  imperal 
Borne.  It*  name  of  Colotteum,  first  mentioned  by 
Bede  (ap.  Docange,  Olou.  ii.  p.  407,  ed.  Bas.) 


XUCVATION  OF  COLOSSEUM. 


under  the  fonn  Colgteu$,  was  either  derived  from 
the  vast  size  of  the  bnildin^,  or,  more  probablj, 
from  the  colossns  of  Nero,  which  stood  cloee  to  it. 
(See  Nibby,  DeW  AnJUeatro  Flavio,  in  the  Ap- 
pendix to  Nardini,  L  p.  238,  which  contains  the 
beat  history  of  the  building  down  to  modern  times.) 
Of  the  Ampbithkatrom  Castbeksb,  near  5.  Crooe, 
we  have  already  spoken  [p.  827]. 

XVI.  Thk  Theruas,  or  Baths. 

We,  of  conrse,  propose  to  speak  here  only  of  those 
large  pnblic  institutions  which  were  open  either 
gratis  or  for  a  mere  trifle  to  all,  and  of  which  the 
first  were  the  Therhak  Aorippae,  near  his  Pan- 
theon. The  thennae  most  not  be  regarded  as  mere 
ioAieae,  or  places  for  bathing.  They  likewise  con- 
tained gymnatia,  or  phices  for  gymnastic  exercises  ; 
liexedrae,  or  rooms  for  the  disputations  of  philo- 
sopheis ;  as  well  as  apartments  for  the  delivery  of  lec- 
tures, &c.  The  ihermae  of  Agrippa  do  not  seem  to 
have  been  so  splendid  as  some  of  the  subsequent  ones ; 
yet,  though  they  snfi°ered  in  the  fire  under  Titus, 
tbey  were  preserved  till  a  late  period,  and  are  men- 
tioned more  than  once  by  Martial  (iii.  20. 15, 36. 6). 
The  Thermae  Neroniasae  were  erected  by  Nero 
very  near  to  those  of  Agrippa  (Tac  Arm.  xiv.  47; 
Snet.  Nero,  12).  After  their  restoration  by  Alex- 
ander Sevems,  who  appears,  however,  to  have  also 
enlarged  them  (Lamprid.  Alex.  25),  they  obtained 
the  name  of  Thermae  ALEXANDRntAX  (Cassiod. 
Ckron.  vol.  ii.  p.  194,  Bone).  They  must  hare 
lain  between  the  Pitaaa  Nmvna  and  the  Pantheon, 
as  they  are  thrice  mentioned  by  the  Anonymous  of 
Einsiedlen  between  the  latter  bnUding  and  the  Circus 
FUminius,  which  was  the  name  he  applied  to  the 
Fiona  Namma.  Hence  the  probability  that  the 
place  just  named  was  the  Stadium  of  Nero.  The 
Thermae  Nerooianae  are  frequently  mentioned  in 
a  way  that  indicates  considerable  splendour  (Mart.  iL 
38.  8,  viL  34.  5;  Stat.  Silv.  i.  5.  62);  but  their 
name  was  obliterated  by  that  of  the  Thennae  Alex- 
andrinae,  by  which  they  appear  in  the  NoHtia. 

The  third  baths  erected  at  Borne  were  the 
Thermae  Tm,  on  the  Esquiline,  near  the  Fk- 
vian  amphitheatre.  (Mart  Sped.  2).  There  are 
still  considerable  remains  of  these  baths;  but  the 
plan  of  them  is  difficult  to  make  out,  from  their 
having  been  erected  on  the  site  of  a  Urge  previous 
building.  Canina^s  account  of  them  is  tihe  best 
(vide  Memorie  Bomane  di  Antichilii,  voL  iL  p.  119, 
Jttdicaz.  p.  101).  The  site  on  which  they  stand  was 
perhaps  previously  occupied  by  the  golden  house  of 
Nero.  Near  them  stand  the  Thermae  Trajahi, 
which  Canina  has  correctly  distinguished  from  thoee 
of  Tito*  (Preller,  Regionen,  p.  126;  Becker,  Handb. 
p.  687).   They  are  named  in  the  Notitia  as  distinct, 


and  also  in  the  Chroniclers,  who  however,  smguku'ly 
enough,  place  the  buildmg  of  both  in  the  reign  of 
Domitian.  (Casaod.  CAron.  vol.  ii.  p.  197,  Bone. ; 
Hieron.  vol.  i.  p.  443.)  The  baths  of  Titus  had 
been  mn  up  very  expeditiously  ("  velocia  munera,' 
Mart.  ^iec(.  2 ;  "  thermis  juxta  celenler  extmctis," 
Snet  Tit.  7),  and  might  consequently  soon  stand  in 
need  of  restorations;  and  it  seems  not  improbable, 
as  Becker  suggests  (Handi.  p.  687),  that  Trajan, 
whilst  he  repaired  these,  also  built  his  own  at  the 
side  of  them,  before  he  had  yet  arrived  at  the  impe- 
rial dignity.  CHSsiodonu  (2.  c.)  expressly  mentions 
the  year  90.  Thoee  actually  built  by  Trajan  must 
have  been  the  smaller  ones  lying  to  the  NK  of  those 
of  Titus,  since  Anastasius  mentions  the  church  of 
5.  ifartino  de  Monti  as  being  built  "juxta  thermas 
Trajanas"  (ViL  Sgmmachi,  p.  88,  BUncb.).  His 
object  in  building  them  may  have  been  to  separate 
the  baths  of  the  sexes ;  for  the  men  and  women  had 
hitherto  bathed  promiscuously :  and  thus  the  Catal. 
Imp.  rienn.  notes,  nnder  Trajan:  "Hoc  Imperat 
mnlieres  in  Termis  Tiajanis  laverunt" 

The  emperor  Commodus,  or  rather  his  fteedman 
Cleander  in  his  name,  is  related  to  have  built 
some  baths  (Lampr.  Comm,  17;  Herod.  L  12); 
and  we  find  the  Thermae  Comhodiakae  set 
down  in  the  1st  Begion  in  the  Notitia ;  whilst,  by 
the  Anonymous  of  Einsiedlen,  on  the  contraiy,  they 
are  three  or  four  times  mentioned  as  close  to  the 
Rotunda.  Their  history  is  altogether  obscure  and 
impenetrable.  The  Thermae  Severiakab  are 
also  recorded  in  the  Notitia  in  the  1st  Begion  in 
connection  with  the  Commodianae.  They  are  men- 
tioned by  Lampridins  (Setwr.  19);  but  no  traces  of 
them  remain. 

The  Thermae  AinoininAHAE  or  Cabaoallab 
present  the  most  perfect  remains  of  any  of  the 
Roman  baths,  and  from  their  vastness  cannot  fail 
to  strike  the  spectator  with  astonishment.  The 
huge  ball  was  r^arded  in  antiquity  as  inimitable. 
(Spart.  Carac.  9,  Sever.  21.)  They  were  dedicated 
byCancalla;  but  Elagabalus  commenced  the  outer 
porticoes,  which  were  finished  by  Alexander  Sevems. 
(Lampr.  BeL  17,  AUx.  23.)  They  are  situated 
under  the  church  of  S.  BaBnna,  on  the  tight  of  the 
Via  Appm. 

But  the  largest  of  all  the  baths  at  Rome  were  the 
Thermae  Uiocixtiamae.  Unfortunately  they  are 
in  snch  a  ruined  state  that  their  plan  cannot  be 
traced  so  perfectly  as  that  of  the  baths  of  Cara- 
calla,  thotigh  enough  remains  to  indicate  their  vast 
extent.  They  are  situated  on  the  inside  of  the 
agger  of  Servius,  between  the  ancient  Porta  CoUina 
and  Porta  Viminalis.  Vopiscus  mentions  them  in 
connection  with  the  Bibliotheca  Ulpia,  which  they 
contained  {Prob.  2).      These  were  fdlowed  by  the 
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TuEBMAB  CovsTAxniiiAHAK,  the  Uxt  ovctedat 
Same.  Thej  are  mentioned  by  Aarelioa  Victor  as 
an  "opiu  caeteris  hand  molto  dlspar"  (Coe*.  40. 
27).  In  the  time  of  Da  P^rac,  there  were  itill 
aome  reatigee  of  them  on  the  Qairinal,  on  the  site 
of  the  present  Palazzo  Rotpiglion  ;  but  they  have 
now  entirely  disappeared.  At  one  time  the  coloesal 
figares  on  Montt  CavaUo  stood  near  these  baths, 
tUl  Siztus  V.  caused  them  to  be  placed  before  the 
Quirinal  palace.  Tradition  connects  them  with  the 
Equi  TtridaUz  Regit  Armaaontm,  mentioned  in 
tbt  NoliHa  in  the  7  th  Region ;  in  which  case  they 
would  belong  to  the  time  of  Kero.  On  the  other 
hand  they  claim  to  be  the  woilcs  of  Phidias  and 
Praxiteles  ;  but  there  is  no  means  of  deciding  this 
matter. 

Besides  the  baths  here  enumerated,  the  Notitia  and 
Curiozum  mention,  in  the  13th  Region,  but  under 
matilated  forms,  certain  Thkbmae  Surahai  et 
Dbciasax,  to  which  we  have  already  allnded  in  the 
Sth  Section.  They  do  not,  however,  seem  to  have 
been  of  much  importance,  and  their  history  is  on- 
known. 

XVII.  Thb  Bridges. 

Borne  possessed  eight  or  nine  bridges;  bat  the 
accounts  uf  them  are  so  very  imperfect  that  there 
are  not  above  two  or  three  the  history  of  which  can 
be  satisfactorily  ascertained.  The  PoKS  Svbu- 
cius,  the  oldest  and  one  of  the  most  frequently  men- 
tioned of  all  the  Bonuui  bridges,  is  precisely  that 
whose  site  is  meet  doubtful.  It  was  built  of  wood, 
as  its  name  imports,  by  Ancus  Marcins,  in  order  to 
connect  the  Janioulum,  which  he  had  fortified,  with 
the  city,  (Liv.  L  33;  Dionys.  iii.  45.)  It  was 
considered  of  such  religions  importance  that  it  was 
under  the  special  cars  of  the  pontifices  (Varr.  L.  L. 
T.  §  83),  and  was  repaired  from  time  to  time,  even 
down  to  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pins.  (Capitol. 
Ant.  P.  8.)  Nay  that  it  must  have  existed  in  the 
time  of  Constantine  is  evident,  not  only  from  its 
being  mentioned  in  the  Notitia,  bat  also  from  the 
iact  of  a  bridge  at  Constantinople  being  named  after 
it,  no  doubt  to  perpetuate  in  that  city  the  remem- 
brance of  its  sacred  character.  (^Dacr.  CoiuL  Beg, 
ziv.)  Yet  the  greatest  difference  of  opinion  prevails 
with  regard  to  its  sitoation;  and  as  this  question 
also  involves  another  respecting  the  site  of  the 
Poxs  Aemilids,  we  shall  eiamine  them  both  to- 
gether. 
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Wa  shall  6rrt  oansider  the  drcnmstsDces  nndir 
which  the  Sublidan  bridge  was  built;  snd  then  in- 
qoire  into  the  psssages  in  andent  authors  regsnliug 
it.  Whether  Ancus  Marcios  likewise  built  nils  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber  when  he  built  the 
bridge  is,  as  we  have  before  observed,  very  pis. 
blematical,  seemg  that  in  his  time  there  wen  ions 
on  the  ^/i  bank,  and  therefore  Uiere  could  have  been 
no  impediment  to  bis  choosing  whatever  site  he 
pleased  for  his  bridge,  due  regard  being  paid  to  the 
nature  of  the  ground.  But,  as  before  the  time  of 
Tarqninias  Priscus,  the  district  abont  the  FocniB 
Boarium  and  drcns  wss  little  better  than  a  swaiii|^ 
it  does  not  seem  probable  that  such  a  spot  shonld 
have  been  selected  as  the  approach  to  a  bridge.  The 
ground  beyond  the  subsequent  Porta  Trigemina  lies 
liigher  and  drier,  and  woold  consequently  hare  af- 
forded a  mora  eligible  site.  Then  comes  the  qnestiog 
whether,  when  Servius  Tullius  built  his  walls  be 
included  the  Sublician  bridge  within  them,  or  con- 
trived that  it  should  be  left  outside  of  the  gate.  As 
the  intention  of  walls  is  to  defend  a  city,  it  k  en- 
dent  that  the  latter  course  would  be  the  safer  one; 
for  had  the  bridge  afibrded  a  passa^  to  a  spot 
within  the  walls,  an  enemy,  after  forcing  it,  wooJd 
have  found  himself  in  tie  heart  of  the  city.  Aid 
if  we  examine  the  passages  in  andent  authors  reht- 
ing  to  the  subject  we  shall  find  that  they  greatly 
preponderate  in  favour  of  this  arrangement.  Pdy- 
bius  expressly  says  that  the  bridge  was  wpi  ris 
TiJAMti,  before  or  outside  of  the  dty  (vL  55). 
Becker,  indeed  (p.  697),  would  rob  W{6  di  its usosl 
meaning  here,  and  contends  that  the  ezprsssioa 
dted  is  by  DO  means  equivalent  to  vpd  ■zm»  siAar 
or  l{«  tJtt  vi\etn ;  but  he  does  not  support 
this  assertion  with  sny  examples,  nor  would  it 
be  passible  to  support  it.  The  narratives  of  the 
flight  of  Cains  Gracchus  likewise  prove  that  the 
bridge  must  have  been  outside  of  the  town.  Thus 
Valerius  Maximns:  "  Pomponins,  quo  is  (Gracchtis) 
facilins  evaderet,  onncitatum  sequentium  agmen  in 
Porta  Trigemina  aliquamdin  aoerrima  pugna  iiihi- 
buit  —  Laetorius  antem  in  ponte  Sublicio  constilit, 
et  eum,  donee  Gracchus  transiret,  ardore  spiritussni 
sepsit "  (iv.  7.  §  2).  In  like  manner  the  acoonnt  of 
Anrelins  Victor  (  Vir.  lU.  c  65)  plainly  shows  that 
Gracchus  must  have  passed  the  gate  before  he 
arrived  at  the  bridge.  There  is  nothing  in  Liiy'a 
narrative  of  the  defence  of  the  bridge  by  Hiiratini 
Codes  to  determina  the  question  either  one  way  or 
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the  other.  An  infirenoe  might  perhaps  be  drawn 
from  a  passage  in  Seneca,  compered  with  another  in 
Pbiutus,  in  favour  of  the  bridge  being  outside  of  the 
Porta  Trigemina:  "  In  Sublicium  Ponteni  me  trans- 
fer et  inter  egentes  nie  abige :  non  ideo  tameu  me 
despidam,  quod  in  illorum  nnmero  consideo,  qui 
manum  ad  stipem  porrigiut.''  (Sen.  de  V.  Beat.  25.) 
As  the  Pons  Snblicius  is  here  shown  to  have  been 
the  haunt  of  beggars,  so  PUutus  intimates  that  their 


station  was  beyond  the  P.  Trigemina  (^CapL  L  1. 
22):  — 

"  Ire  extra  Portam  Trigeminam  ad  saccum  licat' 

When  the  Tiber  is  low  the  piles  of  a  bridge  are  still 
visible  that  existed  josl  outside  of  the  Porta  Trige- 
mina, near  the  P<h1o  di  Bipa  Grande  (Csnins, 
Indicat.  p.  557) ;  and  the  Italian  topogiapheis,  as 
wall  as  Bunaea,  im  assumed  them  to  be  the  le- 
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maiiu  of  the  Sublicun  bridg«;  whilst  Becker,  in  hia 
De  Jfurit,  held  them  to  belong  to  the  Pone  Aemi- 
Hiu.  That  writer  in  the  treatise  alluded  to  (p. 
78,  aeq.)  made  three  assertions  respecting  the  Ae- 
milian  bridge:  (1)  That  it  was  not  the  same  as  the 
Sablician;  (2)  that  it  stood  where  the  Sublician  is 
conunonly  placed,  i.  e.  just  below  the  Porta  Trige- 
mina;  (3)  that  it  was  distinct  from  the  Pons  La- 
pidens,  or  LepidL  Bat  in  bis  Handbuch,  published 
only  in  the  following  year,  he  rqeded  all  these 
assertions  except  the  fint. 

According  to  the  most  probable  view  of  this 
intaricate  and  much  disputed  question  at  which  we 
can  arrire,  the  matter  appears  to  us  to  have  stood 
as  follows;  the  Pons  Sublicius  was  outside  of  the 
Porta  Trigemina,  at  the  place  where  remains  of  a 
bridge  still  exist.  The  reasons  for  arriving  at  this 
eoDclusion  have  been  stated  at  the  beginning  of  this 
discussion.  Another  bridge,  of  stone,  also  called 
Soblidns,  was  erected  close  to  it  to  serve  the  pur- 
poses of  tra&;  but  the  wooden  one  was  still  pre- 
serred  as  a  venerable  and  sacred  relic,  and  as  in- 
dispensable  in  certain  ancient  religions  ceremoniee, 
siu^  as  the  precipitating  from  it  the  two  dozen  men 
of  straw.  But  the  stone  bridge  bad  also  another 
name,  that  of  Lapidau,  hj  wajr  of  distinction  bma 
the  wooden  bridge. 

Becker  is  of  opinion  that  the  notion  of  Aethious,  or 
Jolina  Ontor,  that  Potu  Lapidau  was  only  a  vulgar 
error  for  Pom  LepUU,  is  a  "  Ailsae  emditionis  con- 
jectora,"  and  we  think  so  toa  We  do  not  believe 
that  the  bridge  ever  bore  the  name  of  Lepidus. 
We  maj  see  from  the  account  given  of  the  wooden 
bridge  hj  Dionjsins,  that,  though  preserved  in  his 
time,  it  was  useless  for  all  pnctiol  purpoees  (iii.  45). 
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We  may  be  sue  that  the  pontifices  wonld  not  hava 
taken  upon  themselvee  the  repairs  of  a  bridge  subject 
to  the  wear  and  tear  of  daily  traffic.  Ovid  (/osfL 
V.  622)  adverts  to  its  existence,  and  to  the  sacred 
purposes  to  which  it  was  applied :  — 

"  Tunc  qnoqne  priseomm  virgo  simnlacra  Titaram 
Mittere  roborto  scirpea  ponte  solet." 

The  coexistence  of  the  two  bridges,  ths  genuine 
wooden  Sablician,  and  its  stone  substitute,  is  shown 
iu  the  following  passage  of  Plutarch  :  ob  yip 
dfiurir,  dW'  triparoy  iiyturStu  'Pu/uo/ivi  t^v 
KOTcUviru'  T^j  {uAln)>  y«pipas  .  . .  'H  Si  AiSln) 
iroAAoii  voTtpaif  i^ftpy^dti  jf^voa  i/w^  AltuXtov 
raiutdorros.  (Num.  9.)  Still  more  decisive  is 
the  testimony  of  Servius :  "  Cum  per  Sublicinm 
pontem,  hoc  est  ligneum,  qui  modo  lapidens  dicitur, 
transire  conaretur  (Porsena)  "  (ad  Aea.  viii.  646). 
There  must  certainly  have  been  a  strong  and  prac- 
ticable bridge  at  an  early  period  at  this  place,  for 
the  heavy  traffic  occasioned  by  the  neighbourbood  of 
the  Emporium ;  but  when  it  was  first  erected  cannot 
be  said.  The  words  of  Plutarch,  in'  AlpuKlov  raiu. 
tiorros,  are  obscure,  and  perhaps  corrupt;  but  at 
all  events  we  must  not  confound  this  notice  with 
that  in  Livy  respecting  the  building  of  the  Pons 
Aemilins  ;  the  piles  of  which  were  laid  in  the  cen- 
sorship of  H.  Aemilins  Lepidus  and  M.  Fulvias 
Nobilior,  B.a  179,  and  the  arches  completed  some 
years  afterwards,  when  P.  Scipio  Africanus  and  L. 
Mummius  were  censors  (xl.  51).  There  is  no  proof 
that  the  Ponte  Rotto  is  the  Pons  Aemihns;  but 
Becker,  in  his  teeond  view,  and  Canina  assnme  that 
it  was;  and  this  Tiew  is  as  fiobable  at  any  other. 


VaatA.  TlBKBIKiL,  WITH  THS  FORS  FABRIdDS  Aim  FOHS  CESTItm. 


There  were  several  bridges  at  Kome  before  ths 
Pons  Aemilins  was  built,  since  Livy  (xxxv.  21) 
mentions  that  two  were  carried  away  by  the  stream 
in  B.  o.  193;  and  these  could  hardly  Iwve  been  all, 
or  he  would  undoubtedly  have  said  so.  The  Insula 
Tiberina  was,  in  very  early  thnes,  connected  with 
each  shore  by  two  bridges,  and  hence  obtained  the 
name  of  Intbb  Ddob  Pohtbs.  (PluL  PopL  8; 
llacrob.  Sat.  u.  12.)  That  nearest  the  city  (now 
Ponis  Quottn)  Capi)  wss  the  Pons  Fabkicius,  so 
named  from  its  founder,  or  probably  its  restorer, 
vou  n. 


L.  Fabridus,  as  appears  from  the  inscription  on  it, 
and  from  Dion  Cassins  (zxxvii.  45).  It  was  ths 
favourite  resort  of  suicides: — 

" inasit  sapientem  pasoere  barbam 

Atqne  a  Fabricio  non  tristem  poote  reverti." 
(Hot.  S  ii.  8.  36.) 

The  bridge  on  the  Ctrthn  side  of  the  island  (now 
P<mt»  S.  Bartolommeo)  is  commonly  called  Pom 
Cestius,  and  appean  to  have  boms  Uut  name  in 
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tb«  middla  ages.  In  the  inKription,  howerer,  which 
ii  still  nUnt  apoa  it,  it  is  callad  Pom  Gbatiasds, 
(nd  its  restoration  by  Valentinian,  Valens,  and  Gn- 
tian  is  commemorated  (Canina,  Indie,  p.  576;  cf. 
Amm.  Hare  zxrii.  3 ;  Sjmm.  EpUL  t.  76,  x.  45). 

Besides  these  bridges  we  find  four  others  recorded 
in  the  summary  of  the  Ifotitia,  namely,  the  Aelius, 
Aurelins,  Probi,  and  Milvius.  The  last  of  these  lay 
two  miles  N.  of  Rome,  at  the  point  where  the  Fla- 
minian  Way  crossed  the  Tiber,  and  has  been  already 
described  in  this  dictionary.  [Pons  Miltius.]  The 
Poxs  Aeucs  (now  Ponl»  S.  Angeh')  was  built  by 
Hadrian  when  he  founded  his  mausoleum,  to  which 
it  directly  leads.  (Spart.  Hadr.  19.)  In  the  time 
of  the  Anonymous  of  Einsiedlen,  who  has  preserved 
the  inscription,  it  was  called  Pons  &  Petri.  Bnt 
before  the  time  of  Hadrian  there  was  a  bridge 
which  connected  the  district  of  the  Vatican  with  the 
city  near  the  gardens  of  Caligala  and  Nero,  remains 
of  which  still  exist  near  5.  Spirito.  This  is  probably 
the  bridge  which  is  called  in  the  Uirabilia  "  Pons 
NiROHiAifua,"  and  by  the  ancient  topographers 
"Poss  Vatioahdb.*  The  Poms  TRimtrHAUs 
has  also  been  sometimes  identified  with  this  bridge; 
bnt  Piranesi,  who  is  followed  by  Bunsen,  places  Uie 
Pons  Triamphalis  above  the  Aelian  bridge;  and  it 
is  said  that  there  are  still  remains  of  one  of  the  piles 
near  Tor  tU  Nona.  Bat  in  the  time  of  Prooopios 
these  had  disappeared,  and  the  Pims  Aelius  formed 
the  only  commtmicaticm  between  the  city  and  the 
Vatican  district. 

The  Pons  Adreuus  was  most  probably  the 
present  Pont»  Sitto,  leading  to  the  Janicultim  and 
the  Porta  Anrelia.  It  appears  to  have  been  called 
Pom  Amtohimds  in  the  middle  ages.  What  the 
Pons  Pbobi  may  have  been  it  is  impossible  to  say. 
Becker  aMsigns  the  name  to  the  bridge  by  the 
Porta  Trigemina,  but  merely  becanse,  having  denied 
that  to  be  the  Snblicius,  he  has  nowhere  else  to 
place  it.  Canina,  on  the  contrary  (/ndtc.  p.  609), 
places  it  where  we  have  placed  the  Poos  Aorelios. 

XVin.      Aqi^ducts. 

In  the  time  of  Frontinos  there  were  at  Rome  nine 

Sincips)  aqueducts,  viz.,  the  Appia,  Anio  Vetns, 
arcia,  Tepula,  Jolia,  Virgo,  Alsietina,  Claudia, 
Anio  Novas ;  and  two  subsidiary  ones,  the  Augusta 
and  Rivus  HercnUneua.  (^Aq.  4.)  Between  the 
time  of  Frontinos  and  that  of  Procopins  their  num- 
ber had  considerably  increased,  since  the  latter  bis- 
torian  relates  that  the  Goths  destroyed  14  aque- 
ducts that  were  without  the  walls.  (B.  6.  i.  19.) 
The  Notitia  enumerates  19,  viz.  the  Trajana,  Annia, 
Attica,  Marcia,  Claudia,  Hercnlea,  Cemlea,  Julia, 
Augostea,  Appia,  Alseatina,  Ciminia,  Aurelia, 
Damnata,  Virgo,  Tepula,  Severiana,  Antoniniana, 
Alexandrina.  To  enter  into  a  complete  history  of 
all  these  would  almost  requUe  a  separate  treatise; 
and  we  shall  therefore  confine  ourselves  to  a  state- 
ment of  the  more  important  particulars  concerning 
tliem,  referring  those  readers  who  are  desirous  c{ 
more  information  on  the  subject  to  the  Dictioaan/ 
of  AntiquUia,  art.  Aquabductus. 

The  AqoA  Appia  was,  as  we  have  already  re- 
lated, the  first  aqueduct  conferred  on  Rome  by  the 
care  of  the  censor  Appius  Claudius  Caecns,  after 
whom  it  was  named.  It  commenced  on  the 
Via  Praenestina,  between  the  7th  and  8th  mile- 
stone, and  extended  to  the  Salinae,  near  the  Porta 
Trigsmina.    The  whole  of  it  was  underground,  with 
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the  exception  of  uxty  poamt  oooducted  on  angles 
from  the  Porta  Capena.  Its  water  began  to  be  dis- 
tributed at  the  imns  Clivus  Pnblicius,  near  the 
Pwta  Trigemina.     (Front.  Aq.  5.) 

The  Anio  Vetos  was  commenced  by  the  censor 
W.  Curias  Dentatus  in  B.C.  273,  and  completed  by 
M.  Folvius  Flaccus.  (/6.  6 ;  Aur.  Tict  Fir.  7ft  33  ) 
It  began  above  Tibnr,  and  was  43  miles  l<H>g;  hot 
only  221  patnu,  or  less  than  a  quarter  of  a.  mile, 
was  above  ground.  It  entered  the  city  a  little  N.  et 
Porta  Maggiore. 

The  Aqua  Hakcia,  one  of  the  noblest  of  the 
Roman  aqueducts,  was  built  by  Q.  Marcius  Rex,  m 
pursuance  of  a  commisjiion  of  the  senate,  b.  c  144. 
It  Began  near  the  Via  Valeria  at  a  distance  of  36 
miles  from  Rome  ;  but  ita  whole  length  was  nearly 
62  miles,  of  which  6935  pautu  were  on  arches. 
Respecting  its  source,  see  the  article  Fdcinus  La- 
cus  [Vol.  I.  p.  918].  It  was  lofty  enough  to  sop- 
[jly  the  Mons  Capitolinos.  Augustus  added  another 
source  to  it,  lying  at  the  distance  of  nearly  a  mile, 
and  this  duct  was  called  after  him,  AqcA  Acgusta, 
bnt  was  not  reckoned  as  a  separate  aqueduct. 
(Frontin.  Aq.li-  Plin.  xzxL  24  :  Strab.  v.  ^  240.) 

The  Aqua  Tepula  was  built  hy  the  ceosen 
Cn.  Servilius  Caepio  and  L.  Cassius  Longinns,  B.  a 
127.  Its  source  was  2  miles  to  the  tight  of  tbo 
loth  milestone  on  the  Via  Latina. 

The  preceding  aqueduct  was  nnited  by  Agrip^ 
with  the  AqtiA  JuuA,  which  began  2  miles  faitbtr 
down  ;  and  they  flowed  tt^ether  as  fiur  as  the  Pis- 
cina on  the  Via  Latina.  From  this  point  tbey  ware 
conducted  in  separate  channels  in  conjunction  with  the 
Aqua  Harcia,  so  that  the  Aqua  Julia  was  in  the 
uppermost  canal,  the  Marcia  in  the  lowest,  and  the 
Tepula  in  the  middle.  (Front  Aq.  8, 9,  19.)  Re- 
mains of  these  three  aqueducts  are  still  to  be  aeco 
at  the  Porta  S.  Lonnao  and  Porta  Maggiora. 

The  AguA  ViBOo  was  also  conducted  to  Rnna 
by  Agrippa  in  order  to  supply  his  baths.  Accoid- 
ing  to  FronUnns  (^Aq.  10)  its  name  was  duived 
fnm  its  source  having  been  pointed  out  by  a  yonng 
maiden,  but  other  explanations  are  given.  (Plin. 
xxxL  25;  Caseiod.  Var.  vii.  6.)  It  cammeoccd  in 
a  marshy  district  at  the  8th  milestone  (m  the 
Via  Collatina,  and  was  conducted  by  •  Tny  dr- 
cuitous  route,  and  mostiy  underground,  to  the  Pindan 
hill ;  whence,  as  we  have  before  mentioned,  it  was 
continued  to  the  Campus  Martins  on  arches  which 
began  under  the  garidens  of  Lncnllns.  It  is  the 
only  aqueduct  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tiber  which 
is  stiU  in  some  degree  serviceable,  and  supplies  the 
Fontana  Trmi. 

The  Aqua  AiiSiErmA  belonged  to  the  Transti- 
berine  Region.  It  was  constructed  by  Aagnstns, 
and  bad  its  source  in  the  Lacus  Alsietinns  (now 
Logo  di  Martignano'),  lying  6^  miles  to  the  right 
of  the  1 4th  milestone  on  the  Via  Okodia.  Its 
water  was  bad,  and  only  fit  for  watering  gardens 
and  such  like  purposes.     (Front.  II.) 

The  Aqua  CLAin>iA  was  begtm  by  Caligala,  and 
dedicated  by  Chiadins,  A.  T>  50.  This  and  the 
Anio  Novus  were  the  most  gigantic  of  all  the  Booian 
aqueducts.  The  CUudia  was  derived  from  two 
abundant  sourees,  called  Caerulus  and  Cortius,  near 
the  38th  milestone  of  the  Via  Sablaoenais,  and  in 
its  course  was  augmented  by  another  spring,  the 
Albndinns.  Its  water  was  particularly  pure,  and 
the  best  after  that  of  the  Marcia. 

The  Anio  Novub  began  4  miles  lower  down  the 
Via  Sablaoenais  than  Uie  preceding,  and  was  the 
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knignt  and  most  lofty  of  all  the  aqiuclaeti,  being 
S8,7UO  puaiu,  or  nearly  S9  miles,  long,  ud  ita 
•rchei  were  oocasionaUj  109  ftet  bigb.  (Froot  15.) 
Thii  also  vai  completed  bj  the  emperor  Clandiaa, 
as  appears  from  the  inacription  atill  extant  upon  ita 
remaiiu  orer  the  Porta  Afaffffiore;  where  both 
enter  the  city  on  the  same  arch,  the  Aoio  Koroi 
Sowing  over  the  Claudia.  Hence  it  was  condncted 
over  tlie  Caelian  hill  on  the  Abcus  Nbronlahi  or 
Cakumoxtami,  which  terminated,  as  we  have 
already  said,  near  the  temple  of  CUndins. 

Aa  Procophis  mentions  fourteen  aqueducts,  five 
new  ones  most  have  been  added  between  the  time  of 
Frontinos  and  of  that  historian;  butraspecting  only 
two  have  we  any  certain  information.  The  first  of 
these  is  probably  the  Aqda  Trajaha,  which  we 
find  recorded  upon  coins  of  Tnyan,  and  which  is 
also  mentioned  iatbtActa  Martyr.  S.  AnUm.  The 
water  was  taken  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Lacns  Sabotinus  (.Logo  di  Braeciano),  and,  being 
ooodttcted  to  the  height  of  the  Janicnlnm,  served  to 
tarn  the  mills  nnder  that  hill.  (Procop.  B.  G.  i.  19.) 
This  duct  still  serves  to  convey  the  Acfua  Paola, 
which,  however,  has  been  spoilt  by  water  taken  ftorn 
the  Uke.    It  was  also  called  CuumA. 

The  Aqua  AiAXASDBiaA  was  constmcted  by 
the  emperor  Alexander  Sevenu  for  the  use  of  his 
baths.  (Limprid.  Alex.  25.)  Originally  it  was  the 
■aine  as  that  now  called  Acqua  FeSct,  but  oon- 
doetad  at  a  lower  leveL 

The  Aqda  Setebiaiia  is  anppoaed  to  have  been 
nwde  by  the  emperor  Septimius  Sevems  for  the  use 
of  hie  baths  in  the  1st  Region;  bnt  then  is  no 
•videooe  to  establish  its  execution. 

The  Aqua  AsTonnnAirA  was  probably  executed 
by  Canealla  for  the  service  of  bis  great  baths  in  the 
ISth  Begion ;  bnt  this  also  is  unsupported  by  any 
■atis&ciary  pnxi6.  (Oanina,  Indie,  p.  630.)  The 
naoMS  and  hiatory  of  a  few  other  aqueducts  whidi 
we  aometimea  find  mentimwd  are  too  obscure  to 
raqnir*  notice  here. 

It  does  not  bdong  to  this  subject  to  notice  the 
Boman  Vux,  an  aooount  of  which  will  be  fonnd 
nnder  that  bead. 

SOOBCBS  AXD  IlTBRATimB  OF  BOMAIT  TOPO- 
ORAPBT. 

With  the  exception  of  existing  monuments,  the 
chief  and  most  authentic  sources  for  the  topography 
of  Borne  are  the  passages  of  ancient  authors  in  which 
different  localities  arc  alluded  to  or  described.  lu- 
acriptionsalsoanavalaablesoarceofinformation.  By 
Car  the  most  important  of  these  is  the  Momumentum 
Amctbakuic,  or  copy  of  the  record  left  by  Augustus 
of  his  actions  ;  an  account  of  which  is  given  else- 
where. [Vol.  1  p.  134.]  To  what  is  there  said  we 
need  only  add  that  the  best  and  most  UMful  edition  of 
this  doenment  is  that  published  at  Berlin  with  the 
emendations  of  Franz,  and  a  commentary  by  A.  W. 
Zampt  (1845,  4to.  ff.  120).  Another  valuable 
inaeripdon,  though  not  nearly  so  important  as  the 
one  just  mentioned,  ia  that  called  the  Basis  Capi- 
TOtJ>A  (Gmter,  ccl.),  containing  the  names  of  the 
Vici  of  5  Regiooa  (the  1st,  lOtb,  12th,  ISth,  and 
I4th),  whoae  ouratores  and  vioomagiatri  erected 
a  monument  to  Hadrian.  It  will  be  found  at 
the  end  of  Becker's  Hauibueh.  vol.  i.  We  may 
also  roentioa  anmg  sources  of  this  dcaoription  the 
fragments  of  Calei^ara  which  have  been  fonnd  in 
-nriooa  ^ases,  and  which  are  frequently  useful  by 
marking  the  sitae  of  temples  where  certain  saehficea 
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'  were  performed.  For  the  most  part  the  original 
marbles  of  these  fragments  hare  diuppeared,  and 
the  inscriptions  on  them  are  consequently  only  ex> 
tant  in  MS.  copies.  One  of  the  meet  ancient  monn- 
ments  of  this  kind  is  the  Fasti  MArFEORVM  or 
CAUuiDAiauM  Maffeahum,  so  called  from  ita 
having  been  preserved  in  the  Palazzo  MaffeL  With 
a  few  Zoctmoe,  it  contains  all  the  twelve  months;  but 
what  little  information  that  is  to  be  found  in  it,  be- 
sides the  principal  festivals,  relates  chiefly  to  Au- 
gustus. The  next  in  hnportance  is  the  Fasti 
Praenkstini,  discovered  at  Praeneste  (J'aUttriaa) 
in  1774.  Verrius  Flaccus,  the  celebrated  gram- 
marian, arranged  and  annotated  it,  caused  it  to  be 
cut  in  marble,  and  erected  it  in  the  forum  at  Prae- 
neste.  (Suet.  lU.  Gramm,  c  1 7.)  Only  four  or 
five  months  are  extant,  and  those  in  an  imperfect 
state.  The  Calendabiuh  Amiterhikdm  was 
discovered  at  Amitenium  in  1703,  and  contains  the 
months  from  May  to  December,  but  not  entire.  The 
calendar  called  Fasti  Capramicoruii,  so  named 
from  its  baring  formerly  been  preserved  in  the  Pa- 
latm  Capramca,  contains  August  and  September 
complete.  Other  calendars  of  the  same  sort  are  the 
Axtiathiux,  Vehusikum,  &c.  Another  hipidary 
doctmient,  but  nnfortunately  in  so  imperfect  a  state 
tliat  it  often  serves  rather  to  puzzle  than  to  instruct, 
is  the  CAPirouxB  Plax.  This  is  a  hirge  plan  of 
Borne  cut  upon  marble  tablets,  and  apparently  of 
the  age  of  Septimius  Severus,  though  with  subse- 
quent additions.  It  was  discovered  by  the  architect 
Giovanni  Antonio  Dosi,  in  the  pontificate  of  Pina 
IV.,  under  the  church  of  &SL  Cotmo  a  Dami<mo{ 
where,  broken  into  many  pieces,  it  was  used  as  a 
covering  of  the  walls.  It  came  into  the  possession 
of  Cardinal  Famese,  but  was  put  away  in  a  lumber 
room  and  forgotten  for  more  tbiui  a  centniy.  Being 
rediscovered,  it  was  published  in  1673,  in  20  plates, 
by  Giovanni  Fietro  Bellori,  librarian  to  Queen  Chris- 
tina; and  subsequently  at  the  end  of  the  4tfa  vo- 
lume at  the  Thaaunu  of  Graerins.  The  original 
fragments  were  carried  to  Naples  with  the  other 
{anperty  of  the  Famese  fiunily,  and  were  subse- 
quently given  by  the  king  of  Maples  to  Pope 
Benedict  XIV.  In  1742  Benedict  presented  them 
to  the  CapitoliiM  Hnsenm  at  Rome,  where  they  now 
appear  on  the  wall  of  the  staircase;  but  several  of 
the  pieces  had  been  lost,  for  which  copies,  after  the 
designs  of  Bellori  and  marked  with  a  star,  wer« 
substitnted.  On  these  fragments  the  pUns  of  some 
ancient  bnildinga  may  he  made  ont,  but  it  is  very 
seldom  that  their  topographical  connection  can  be 
traced. 

Amongst  the  literary  records  relating  to  Boman 
topography,  the  fint  place  mnst  be  assigned  to  the 
MoTTnA.  The  full  title  of  this  work  is:  Notitia 
Digmtatum  tUriusjat  Imperii,  or  ta  PartOui  Ori- 
entit  et  Occidentit ;  and  it  is  a  statistical  view  of 
the  Roman  empire,  of  which  the  description  of  Borne 
forms-  only  a  small  portion  or  appendix.  It  cannot 
be  later  than  the  reign  of  Constantine,  since  no 
Christian  church  is  mentioned  in  it,  and  indeed  no 
building  later  than  that  emperor;  nor,  on  the  other 
band,  can  it  be  earlier,  since  ntunerons  buildings  of 
the  3rd  century,  and  even  some  of  Constantuis's, 
are  named  in  it.  The  design  of  it  seems  to  have 
been,  to  name  the  principal  buildings  or  other  objects 
which  marked  the  boiindatieB  of  the  di&rent  Re- 
giooa; but  we  are  not  to  assmne  that  these  object* 
are  always  named  in  the  order  in  which  they  oc- 
oorred,  which  is  fiur  fiom  being  the  case.    Thn 
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eaUlomc  bas  coiim  down  to  lU  in  'nuioiu  ahape*. 
One  of  the  simplest  and  most  genoina  aeenu  to  be 
that  entitled  Ctirimm  Urbit  Somae  Segiomm 
Xlllt.  (!imA-eeutru>mf,theMS.orwhich  ia  in  the 
Vatican.  Some  of  the  other  MSS.  of  the  ffotiHa 
Mem  to  have  been  interpulated.  The  spelling  and 
grammar  betray  a  late  and  barbannu  age ;  but  it  is 
impoeaible  that  the  work  can  have  been  ccmpoeed 
at  the  time  when  the  MS.  was  written. 

Besides  these  there  are  two  cstalognes  of  the  ao- 
eslled  Reoiomarii,  Pubucs  Victok,  and  Seztus 
B(;n7S,  which  till  a  rerj  recent  period  were  regarded 
aa  genuine,  and  formed  tlie  chief  basis  of  the  works 
of  the  It^n  topographers.  Il  is  now,  however, 
aniversalljr  allowed  that  thej  are  compilations  of  a 
Terjr  late  date,  and  that  even  the  names  of  the 
writere  of  them  are  forgeries.  It  would  be  too  long 
to  enter  in  thia  place  bto  the  reasons  which  hare 
led  to  this  oonclnaion ;  and  those  readers  who  are 
desirons  of  more  information  will  find  a  (nil  and 
clear  statement  of  the  matter  in  a  paper  of  Mr.  Bnn- 
bnrj's  in  the  Cla—ioal  ifu§am  (voL  iiL  p.  873, 
seq.). 

The  only  other  anthorities  on  Boman  topogr^hj 
that  can  be  called  original  are  a  few  notices  by 
travellers  and  others  in  the  middle  ages.  One  of 
the  principal  of  these  is  a  collection  of  inscriptions, 
and  of  routes  to  the  chief  churches  in  Rome,  dia- 
oovered  hj  Mabillon  in  the  monastery  of  Einsiedlen, 
whence  the  author  is  commonly  cited  as  the  Ako- 
XTMCS  EnisiEDLEHsig.  The  work  appears  to 
belong  to  the  age  of  Charlemagne,  and  is  at  all 
(Tents  older  than  the  Leonine  city,  or  the  middle  of 
the  9th  century.  It  was  published  in  the  4th  voL 
of  Mabillon's  Anakcta;  but  since  more  correctly, 
according  to  the  arrangement  of  Gostav  Haenel, 
in  the  Archiv  fir  PhiMogie  und  Padagogit, 
vol.  T.  p.  115,  seq.  In  the  Bontes  the  principal 
objects  on  the  right  and  left  are  mentioned,  though 
often  lying  at  a  considerable  distance. 

The  treatise  called  the  Mihabiua  Romab,  pre- 
fixed to  the  CArontcon  Romualdi  Salemitani  in  a 
MS.  preserved  in  the  Vatican,  and  belonging  ap- 
parently to  the  I2tb  century,  seems  to  have  been 
the  first  attempt  at  a  regular  description  of  ancient 
Home.  It  was  compiled  from  statistical  notices, 
narratives  in  the  Acta  ifartj/naa,  and  popuhr 
legends.  It  appears,  with  variations,  in  the  Liber 
Camtum  of  C«icin3,  and  in  many  subsequent  ma- 
nnscripta,  and  was  printed  as  early  as  the  16th 
oentniy.  It  will  be  found  in  Hont&ucon,  Diarim 
rtal  p.  S83,  seq.,  and  in  Nibby's  Effemtridi  Let- 
lerarie,  Rome,  1820,  with  notes.  A  work  ascribed 
to  HARTiHDg  PoiyOHDB,  belonging  probably  to  the 
latter  part  of  the  1 3th  centnry,  seems  to  have  been 
chiefly  founded  on  the  Mirabilia.  Accounts  of 
some  of  the  gates  of  Borne  will  be  found  in  William 
or  Malmksbdrt's  work  De  Oestii  Segmn  An- 
glonm  (book  iv.). 

The  Florentine  Poooio,  who  flonrished  in  the 
1 5th  centnry,  paid  great  attention  to  Roman  an- 
tiquities. His  description  of  Rome,  as  it  existed  in 
bis  time,  is  a  mere  sketch,  but  el^ant,  sohdar-like, 
and  touchuig.  It  is  contained  in  the  first  book  of 
his  work  entitled  De  Vecrietate  Foriwiae  Urbit 
Pcmae,  and  will  be  found  in  Sallengie,  Nov.  Tbe- 
taur.  Ant.  Rom.  vol.  L  p.  501.  A  separate  edition 
of  his  work  was  also  published  in  Paris,  1733. 
His  predecessor,  Petrabch,  has  given  a  few  par- 
ticulars respecting  the  state  of  the  city  in  his  time ; 
hot  he  treats  the  sulgeot  in  aa  anrntioal  manuer. 
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The  traveller  KtmAcus,  called  from  his  native 
town  Anconitanos,  who  accompanied  the  empemr 
Sigismnnd,  passed  a  few  days  in  Bome  during  tl>e 
time  that  Poggio  was  also  there,  which  he  spent  in 
collecting  inscriptions,  and  noting  down  some  re- 
marks. His  work,  entitled  Kgriad  Anoaiatmti 
Itinerarium,  was  published  at  Florence  in  1742. 

Such  are  the  chief  original  sonrces  of  Roman 
topography.  The  literature  of  the  subject  is  abund- 
antly oopiooB,  but  our  space  will  permit  as  to  do 
little  more  than  present  the  reader  with  a  list  of  the 
prindpal  works.  The  first  regular  treatiaa  on  the 
antiquities  of  Bone  was  that  of  Bioodo  Flavio  (Blon- 
dns  Flaviua)  (1388 — 1463),  who  was  at  once  a 
man  of  business  and  a  man  of  letters.  His  work 
mtitled  Roma  Inttaurata,  a  gigantic  step  in  Roman 
topography,  was  publisbed  hy  Froben  at  Basle, 
1513,  foL  An  Italian  translation  by  Lneio  Fanno^ 
but  imperfect,  appeared  at  Venice  in  1 548.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  llith  centniy,  Julius  Pampooins 
Laetns  founded  the  Roman  Academy.  Laetus  was 
an  entha'^iastic  collector  of  inscriptions,  but  his  fond- 
ness for  them  was  such  that  he  sometimes  invented 
what  he  fiuled  in  discovering,  and  he  is  accused  of 
having  forged  the  inscription  to  the  statue  of  Clan- 
dian  found  in  the  forum  of  Tr^an.  (Tiiaboschi, 
Sloria  delta  Lett  voL  ii.  lib.  iv.)  His  book,  D» 
Romanae  Urbit  vetuilaie,  is  uncritical,  and  of  small 
value.  Janns  Parrhasins  b4d  a  little  previoosly 
published  the  peeudo- Victor.  To  tlie  same  period 
belong  the  D»  UrbeRoma  Colketamea  of  the  bishop 
Fabricins  Varranns,  a  compilation  diiefly  borrowed 
from  Bioodo,  and  published,  like  the  work  of  Laetus, 
in  the  collection  of  Mazocchi,  Rome,  1515,  4to. 
Bernardo  Bnccellai,  a  friend  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici, 
commenced  a  description  of  Rome,  by  way  of  com- 
mentaiy  on  the  so-called  Victor.  It  was  never 
completed,  and  the  MS.,  which  is  of  considerable 
value,  vraa  first  pnnled  among  the  Florentine 
"Scriptoree,"  in  an  Appendix  to  Mnratori's  collec- 
tion (voL  ii.  p.  755). 

The  next  work  that  we  need  mention  is  the  Anti. 
gmtalet  Urbit  Romae  of  Andreas  Fnlvins,  Bome, 
1527,  fol.  Bresc.  1545,  8va.  This  prodnction  is  a 
great  step  in  advance.  Fnlvius  procured  £n>m 
Raphael  a  sketch  of  the  14  B^ons,  according  to 
the  restoration  of  them  by  himself,  but  it  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  preserved.  In  1534  the  Mila- 
nese knight  Bartholomaens  Marlianns  published  bis 
Urbit  Romae  Tcpographia,  a  work  in  many  points 
still  onmurpassed.  An  aogmented  and  much  im- 
proved edition  was  published  in  1544;  bnt  that  of 
1588  is  a  mere  reprint  of  the  first.  It  will  also  be 
fonnd  in  the  Thetaurut  at  Graevius,  vol.  iii.  Mar- 
liana  was  the  first  to  illustrate  his  work  with  plans 
and  drawings,  though  they  are  not  of  a  very  snpe- 
rior  kind.  Lucio  Fauno's  Delle  Antichila  delta 
atth  di  Roma  appeared  at  Venice  in  1548.  It  cm- 
tains  a  few  facts  which  had  been  overiooked  by  his 
predeceeson.  The  celebrated  hermit  Onuphrins  Pan- 
vinins  of  Verona,  published  at  Venice  in  1 558  his 
CommeiitttriumRe^niblicaeRomanaeLibriTII.  The 
first  bo(&,  emitted  Antijuaa  Urbit  Imago,  wUch  is 
the  topographical  part,  is  written  with  much  leannng 
and  acnteness.  It  was  intended  merely  as  a  pre&ca 
to  a  complete  description  of  Rome  according  to  the 
Begions  of  Angustus,  but  the  early  death  of  Pan- 
vinius  prevented  the  execution  of  this  phm.  His 
work  is  contained  in  the  collection  of  GraeTioa, 
vol.  iii.  It  was  Panviniiis  who  first  pobli^hed  Sex* 
tus  Bafiis,  and  bs  also  greatly  augmented  Pnbliia 
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Vieto.  G«arge  Fabricios,  of  Chemnltx,  author  of 
Antiqujiatum  lAbri  II.,  Basle,  1550,  accnsed  Pan- 
Tinios  of  atealing  from  him;  but  if  snch  waa  the 
case,  he  greatly  improved  what  he  purloined.  Jean 
Jacqaes  Boissard,  of  Beaanfon,  published  at  Frank- 
fort in  1597  •  Topographia  Romanae  Urbis,  which 
is  not  of  much  ralue ;  but  the  sketches  in  his  col- 
lection of  inscriptions  have  preserved  the  aspect  of 
roanj  things  that  have  now  disappeared.  The  next 
work  of  any  note  is  the  Rorna  Vebu  et  Seeeat  of  the 
Jesuit  Ala.  Donatus  of  Siena,  in  which  particnUu' 
attention  waa  paid  to  the  iljustratiou  of  Boman 
t>c<^Taphy  by  passages  in  ancient  authors.  It  was 
pnblished  at  Bums,  1638,  4to,  and  also  in  the  TAe- 
savnu  of  Graevins,  vol.  iii.  But  this  production 
was  soon  obscured  by  the  more  celebrated  work  of 
Faminiano  Nardini,  the  Roma  Antica,  which  marks 
an  epoch  in  Boman  Topography,  and  long  enjoyed  a 
paramount  authority.  So  late  as  the  year  1818, 
Hobhonse  characterised  Nardini  as  "to  this  day 
the  most  serviceable  conductor."  (i7u(.  lUuttrationi 
of  Childe  Harold,  p.  54.)  Yet,  in  many  respects, 
ho  was  an  incompetent  guide.  He  knew  no  Greek; 
he  took  the  works  of  the  pseudo-Begionariea  for  the 
fonndation  of  his  book;  and  it  is  even  affirmed  that, 
though  be  lived  in  Rome,  he  had  never  visited  many 
of  the  buildings  which  he  describee.  (Bunsen,  Vor- 
rede  aa-  Betchrtibung,  p.  xxxix.)  His  work  was 
published  at  Some,  1668,  4to;  but  the  best  edition 
of  it  is  the  4th,  edited  by  Nibby,  Bome,  1818, 
4  vols.  8vo.  There  is  a  Latin  translation  of  it  in 
Graevius,  vol.  iv.  In  1680,  Baphael  Fabretti,  of 
llrhino,  secretaty  to  Cardinal  Ottoboni,  pubhshed  a 
valuable  work,  De  Jquaeductibtu,  which  will  also 
be  found  in  the  same  volume  of  Graevius. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  17th  century  two  learned 
French  Benedictines,  Mabillon  and  Hontfsucon, 
rendered  much  service  to  Roman  topography.  Ma- 
billon first  published  the  Anonymus  Einsiedlensis  in 
his  Attolecta  (vol.  iv.  p.  50,  seq.)  Montfaucon, 
who  spent  two  years  and  a  half  in  Rome  (1698 — 
1700),  inserted  in  bis  Diarium  ItaUcum  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  city  divided  into  twenty  days.  The 
20th  chapter  contains  a  copy  of  the  Mirabitia.  In 
1687  Olaus  Borrichins  published  a  tnpographical 
sketch  of  Bome,  according  to  the  Regions,  It  is  in 
the  4th  voltmie  of  Graevius.  The  work  of  the  Mar- 
quis Bidolfino  Vennti,  entitled  Atxaraia  e  ruccmta 
Vetcriaane  Topogrqfica  ddle  Antichiti  di  Roma 
(Bonia,  1763,  2  vols.  4tOL),  is  a  book  of  more  pre- 
tensions. Vennti  took  most  of  his  work  from  Nar- 
dini and  Piranesi,  and  the  new  matter  that  he  added 
is  generally  erroneous.  The  4th  edition  by  Stefano 
Fiale,  Bome,  1824,  is  the  best,  Francesco  Fico- 
ronTa  Veitigia  »  Rarith  di  Roma  AiUica  (Boma, 
1 744,  4to.)  is  not  a  very  satisbctory  performance. 
The  most  nsefnl  portions  of  it  have  been  inserted  in 
tlie  Mucellttnea  oS  Fea  (part  L  pp.  1J8— 178). 
The  work  of  our  countryman  Andrew  Lumisden, 
Remarla  on  the  Antiqmtiet  of  Rome  and  itt  En- 
viront  (London,  1797,  4to.)  was,  in  its  day,  a  book 
of  some  authority.  Many  valuable  observations  on 
Boman  topi^raphy  are  scattered  in  the  works  of  the 
learned  Gaetano  Marini,  and  especially  in  his  Atti 
de'  FratelU  ArvaU ;  but  he  treated  the  subject  only 
incidentally.  The  same  remark  applies  to  Visconti. 
The  Roma  deacritta  ed  illiatrata  (Boma,  1806, 
2  voL  4to.),  rf  the  Abbate  Goattani  is  the  parent  of 
most  of  the  modem  guide  books.  Antonio  Nibby 
has  pnblished  several  useful  works  on  Roman  topo- 
graphy, which,  if  sometimee  deficient  in  accurate 
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■cholanhip,  display  nevertheless  consideraUe  aeute- 
ness  and  knowledge  of  the  subject  His  principal 
works  are,  Del  Euro  Romano,  deUa  Via  Sacra,  4c., 
Boma,  1819,  8vo. ;  Le  Mara  di  Roma,  duegnata 
da  Sir  W.  GeU,  illuttr.  da  A.  Nibby,  Boma,  1820; 
and  his  Roma  Antica,  pnblished  in  1838.  Sir 
Wm.  Gell's  Topograph;/  of  Rome  and  itt  Vicim^ 
(2nd  Edit.,  revised  and  enlarged  by  Bunbniy,  Lon- 
don, 1846)  contains  some  useful  information.  The 
Miscellanea  Jilohgiea,  eritica  ed  ttntiquaria  (Rome, 
1 790),  and  the  tfuova  Descrieione  di  Roma  (Rome, 
1820,  3  vols.  Rvo,),  by  Carlo  Fea,  are  useful  works. 
Hobhouse's  BietorKolIllttttratione  of  Childe  Harold, 
with  Ditaertationt  on  the  Ruine  of  Rome  (London, 
2nd  ed.  1818,  8vo.)  are  chiefly  valuable  for  their  ac- 
count of  the  gradual  destruction  of  the  city.  The 
works  of  two  other  Englishmen  are  now  out  of  data 
viz.  Edward  Burton's  Deecr^tion  of  the  Antiqm- 
tiet  qf  Rome  (Oxf.  1821  ;  London,  1828,  2  vols. 
8vo.);  and  the  Bev.  Bichard  Burgess's  Topography 
and  Antiqmties  of  Rome  (London,  1831,  2  vols. 
8vo.).  Forsyth's  Italy  is  of  little  service  for  Bome. 
Sachse's  Geechichte  und  Beechreibung  der  aUen  Stadt 
Rom  (Hanover,  1824—1828,  2  vob.  8vo.),  though 
still  in  some  respects  a  useful  production,  must  now 
be  regarded  as  superseded  by  more  recent  works. 

We  arb  now  arrived  at  the  BeschrtAung  der 
Stadt  Rom,  with  which  may  be  said  to  commence 
the  modem  epoch  of  Roman  topography.  This  work 
was  projected  in  1817  by  some  German  literati 
then  residing  at  Bome,  among  whom  were  the 
present  Chevalier  Bunsen,  and  Emst  Platner, 
Eduard  Gerhard  and  Wilhelm  RiisteU.  They  were 
joined  by  the  celebrated  historian  B.  G.  Niebuhr, 
who  undertook  the  superintendence  of  the  ancient 
part;  for  the  scheme  it  the  hook  embraced  a  com- 
plete description  of  the  modem  city,  with  all  its 
treasures  of  art,  besides  an  account  of  ancient  Bome. 
It  is,  however,  of  course  only  with  the  latter  that 
we  are  here  concerned,  wbicji  was  undertaken  by 
Niebuhr,  Bimsen,  and  subsequently  L.  Vrlichs. 
Niebuhr's  connection  with  the  work  was  not  of  long 
duration,  and  only  a  few  of  the  dcscriptiuna  are 
from  his  hand,  which  form  the  meet  valuable 
portion  of  the  book.  The  views  nf  the  German 
scholars  threatened  a  complete  revolution  in  Roman 
topography.  They  seem«i  to  have  come  to  Bome 
with  tlw  express  design  of  overtnining  the  paper 
city,  as  theur  ancestoiB  many  centnries  before  had 
subverted  the  stone  one.  In  extent  and  accuracy  of 
erudition  they  were  far  superior  to  their  Italian 
antagonists ;  but  this  advantage  is  often  more  than 
counterbalanced  by  that  want  of  sober  and  critical 
good  sense  which  so  frequently  mars  the  produc- 
tions of  German  scholars.  They  have  succeeded  in 
throwing  doubt  npon  a  great  deal,  but  have  esta- 
blished very  little  in  its  place.  To  Piale,  and  not 
to  the  Germans,  belongs  the  merit  of  having  re- 
established the  tme  situation  of  the  forum,  which 
may  be  considered  as  the  most  important  step  in 
the  modem  topography  of  Rome.  The  German 
views  respecting  the  Capitol,  the  comitinm,  and 
several  other  important  points,  have  found  many 
followers;  but  to  the  writer  of  the  present  article 
they  appear  for  the  meet  part  not  to  be  proved;  and 
he  has  endeavoured  in  the  preceding  pages  to  give 
his  reasons  for  that  opinion. 

It  cannot  be  denied,  however,  that  the  appearance 
of  the  Betchreibtmg  did  good  service  to  the  cause  of 
Roman  topography,  by  awakening  a  sharper  and 
more  extended  spirit  i^  inquiry.     The  first  volume 
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•ppetnd  at  Stnttgud  in  1839,  th«  lut  in  1843. 

As  a  litenuy  pradnction  —  we  are  speaking  of 
ooonse  of  the  ancient  {larts — it  is  of  little  service  to 
the  sc)n^.  The  descriptions  are  rerboee,  and  the 
ancient  ones  being  intenningled  with  the  modem 
have  to  be  sought  through  a  Tolnminoos  work. 
A  still  graver  deifect  is  the  almost  entire  absence, 
especiallj  in  the  earlier  volumes,  of  all  citation  of 
authorities. 

At  this  period  in  tiie  historjr  cf  Soman  topography 
W.  A.  Becker,  paid  a  short  visit  to  Borne. 
Becker  toiA  up  the  subject  of  his  researches  as  a 
point  of  national  honour;  and  in  his  first  tract,  De 
Romae  Vettris  iforu  atqae  Partis  (Leipzig,  1842), 
devoted  two  pages  of  the  preface  to  an  attack  upon 
Canina,  whom  be  stupecled  of  the  grave  offence  of  a 
want  of  due  reverence  for  German  scholarahip.  But 
with  an  inborn  pugnacity  his  weaponswerealso turned 
against  his  own  oountiTmen.  Amida  little  faint  praise, 
tlM  laboura  of  Bunsen  and  Uriichs  were  censured  as 
incomplete  and  unsatisfactory.  In  the  folldwing  year 
(1843)Beckerpubli9hed  the  firstvolnmeuf  hisfonti- 
iuch  der  Jlomitchen  Aherthbner,  containing  a  view 
of  tbe  topography  of  Kome.  A  review  of  his  work 
by  L.  Preller,  which  appeared  in  the  Neue  Je- 
naitche  Allganeaw  IMerattfr-Zeitung,  though  writ- 
ten with  candour  and  moderation,  seems  to  have 
stung  Becker  into  fury.  He  answered  it  in  a 
pamphlet  entitled  Die  Ramitche  Topograpkie  « 
Bom,  one  Wanumg  (Leipeig,  1844),  in  which  he 
aocuaed  Preller  of  having  Xakxa  up  the  cudgels  in 
&rour  of  Canina,  though  that  gentleman  ia  a  mode- 
rate adherent  of  tbe  Graroan  school  of  topographen. 
Nothing  can  exceed  the  arrogant  tone  <^  this  pam- 
phlet, the  very  title  of  which  is  offensive.  It  was 
answered  by  Uriichs  in  bis  Jiomitehe  Topograpkie 
M  Leipzig  (Stuttgart,  1845),  in  which,  though 
Becker  well  deserved  castigation,  the  author  adopted 
too  much  of  the  virulent  and  personal  tone  of  his 
adversary.  The  controversy  was  brought  to  a  close 
by  a  reply  and  rejoinder,  both  written  with  equal 
bitterness;  but  the  dispute  has  served  to  throw 
light  on  some  questions  of  Roman  topography.  In 
a  purely  literary  point  of  view,  Becker's  Hand- 
buck  must  be  allownl  to  be  a  very  useful  production. 
His  views  are  arranged  and  stated  with  great  clear- 
oess,  and  the  constant  citation  cf  authorities  at  the 
bottom  of  the  page  is  very  convenient  to  the  stu- 
dent. The  writer  of  this  article  feels  himself  botmd 
to  acknowledge  that  it  would  not  have  been  pos- 
■Eble  for  him  to  have  prepared  it  without  tbe  aa- 
aistanoe  of  Becker's  work.  Nevertheless  he  is  of 
c^ioo  that  many  of  Becker's  views  on  the  most 
important  points  of  Boman  topography  are  entirely 
erroneous,  and  that  they  have  gained  acceptation 
only  from  the  extraordinary  confidence  with  which 
they  are  asserted  and  the  display  of  learning  by 
which  they  are  supported.  Amongst  other  Ger- 
man topographers  we  need  only  mention  here  L. 
Preller,  who  has  done  good  serrice  by  some  able 
papers  and  by  his  tuieful  work  on  the  Regions  of 
Augustus  (Die  Regionen  der  Stadt  Rom,  Jena, 
1846,  8vo.).  We  may  add  that  the  English  reader 
will  find  a  succinct  and  able  sketch  of  the  views  of 
the  German  school,  and  particularly  of  Becker,  in  a 
series  of  very  valuable  papera  by  Mr.  Bunbury,  pub- 
lished in  the  ClauiaU  iftueum  (vols.  iii.  iv.  and  v.). 
We  shall  close  this  list  with  the  names  of  two 
modem  Italian  topographers.  Between  the  yean 
1820  and  1835,  Stefano  Piale  published  some  very 
osefol  dissartatioiu  co  various  pointa  of  Roman  to- 
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pography,  among  which  the  following  may  be  p«r> 
ticularly  mentioned:  I>eBe  Porte  tettentrionaU  dd 
Reanto  di  Senio;  DtUe  Parte  orientali,  deOe  wieri- 
dionali,  e  di  queUe  del  Monte  Aventtmo  deUa  aieua 
cinta  I  Delia  grandeaa  di  Roma  al  tempo  <£ 
Plinio;  Del  Foro  Romtmo;  Delle  Mm  AmrtUate; 
e  degli  antiehi  Arttmili  detti  Navalia,  ^  But  at 
tbe  head  of  the  modem  Italian  school  mnst  be 
placed  the  Commendatore,  Lnigi  Canina.  Canina 
has  a  real  enthusiasm  for  his  subject,  which,  from 
bis  profession,  be  regards  from  an  architectnial 
rather  than  a  philological  point  of  view;  and  this, 
combined  with  tbe  advantages  of  a  residence  at 
Rome,  goes  far  to  compensate  the  absence  of  the 
profounder,  but  often  onwieldy,  erudition  of  the 
Germans.  The  later  editions  of  his  works  bava 
been  freed  from  some  of  the  errors  which  disfigured 
tbe  early  ones,  and  contain  much  nsrful  in- 
formation, not  onmbted  sometimes  with  erroneoos 
views;  a  defect,  however,  which  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree  must  be  the  lot  of  all  who  approach  the  very 
extensive  and  very  debatable  subject  of  Roman  topo- 
graphy. Canina's  principal  works  are  the  Indica- 
aone  tapografea  di  Roma  axtica,  4th  ed.  Rome, 
18.50,  8vo.;  Del  Foro  Romano  e  me  Adjacaue, 
Snd  ed.  1845 ;  and  CApecially  his  magnificent  work  in 
four  large  folio  volumes  entitled  GU  Edifoi  di  Roma 
antica,  with  views,  phuis,  and  restorations. 

It  now  only  remains  to  notice  some  of  tbe  prin- 
cipal maps  and  other  Ulnstntions  of  Rome.  Tbe 
Florentine  San  Gallo,  who  flourished  in  the  1 5th 
century,  drew  several  of  tbe  most  remarkable  moiiu- 
menta.  The  sketches  and  plans  of  Antonio  Labacco, 
executed  at  the  beginning  of  the  I6tb  century,  mn 
valuable  but  scarre.  We  have  already  mentioned 
that  Raphael  designed,  or  thought  of  designing;,  a 
plan  of  the  restored  city.  This  plan,  if  ever  exe- 
cuted, is  no  longer  in  existence;  but  a  descriptioo  of 
it  will  be  found  in  a  letter  addressed  by  Castigliooe 
to  Pope  Leo  X.  (Published  in  tbe  works  of  Cas. 
tigliane,  Padua,  1733.  There  is  a  ttansUtion  of  it 
in  the  Betckreibung,  vol  i.  p.  366.  seq.)  Serlio  of 
Bologna,  architect  to  Francis  I.,  gave  many  pl&ns 
and  sketches  of  ancient  Roman  buildings  in  the  3rd 
book  of  his  work  on  architecture  (Venice,1544,fol.X 
to  which.  bowever,be  added  resforotKiiM;  Leooardo 
BufiiUini's  great  plan  of  Borne,  as  it  was  in  1 55 1, 
was  most  important  for  Roman  topography.  It  wais 
drawn  on  wood  in  24  plates;  but  unfortunately  all 
that  now  remains  of  it  is  an  imperfect  copy  in  the 
Barberini  palace.  Pirro  Ligorio  and  Bemairdo  Gs- 
mucri  published  several  views  in  Rome  about  the 
middle  of  the  16th  centniy.  In  1570  appeared  the 
great  work  of  Palhidio,  Libri  IV.  delt  ArdiUetitra, 
(fv.  (Venice,  fol.),  in  the  4th  book  of  which  are 
several  plans  of  ancient  temples;  but  tbe  collection 
is  not  so  rich  as  that  of  Serliu  Scameiii's  Diteorti 
topra  U  AntichUi  di  Roma  (Venice,  1853,  fi>l.) 
contains  some  good  views,  but  the  letter-press  ia  in- 
significant. In  1574  Fulvios  Ursinns  assisted  the 
Parisian  architect  Du  P^rac  in  drawing  up  a  plan  of 
the  restored  city,  which  was  published  in  sevenl 
sheets  by  Giacomo  Lauio.  It  is  erroneous,  incom- 
plete, and  of  little  service.  Of  much  more  value  are 
the  views  of  ancient  monuments  published  by  Da 
Pe'rac  in  1573,  and  republished  by  Lossi  in  1773. 
In  the  time  of  Dn  P^rac  several  montmienta  were  in 
existence  which  have  now  disappeared,  as  the  fomm 
of  Nerva,  the  Septizooiimi,  and  the  trophies  o( 
Manns.  Tbe  sketches  of  Pietro  Santa  Bartoli,  first 
published  in  1741,  are  dsver  bat  6ill  of  mannerism. 
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AntobM  Defgodetx,  imt  to  Bodm  b^  Colbert,  pob- 
lisbed  at  Paris  in  1689  bis  work  in  folio,  entitled  Lu 
Edifica  ttniiques  de  Some  memrit  et  datmet.  The 
roeasttreinents  are  vei;  comet,  and  tbe  work  indis- 
pensable to  tboee  who  would  tborooghlj  etady 
Bomao  architectore.  NoUi's  great  plan  of  Rome, 
the  first  that  can  be  called  an  accurate  one,  appeared 
in  1748.  Id  1784  Piranesi  published  bis  splendid 
work  Uie  AiUtchiti  Ronume  (Rome,  4  Tols.fol.},  con- 
taining tbe  principal  rains.  It  was  continued  by 
his  son,  Francesco  PiianesL  Tbe  work  of  Micfa. 
d'Orerbeke,  La  mta  de  taneimne  Rome  (k  la  Haye, 
1673,  2  Tola.  bu;ge  fol.),  is  also  of  great  value.  In 
1822  appeared  the  An/HduXli  Jiomane  of  Luigi 
Jioetini  (Rome,  1822,  Urge  fol.).  To  the  plans  and 
restoFatioos  of  Canina  in  his  Eckfia  we  have  already 
kUnded.  His  Urge  map  of  Rome  represents  of 
coarse  his  peculiar  views,  bat  will  be  fuund  useful 
and  valnable.  Further  information  on  the  literature 
of  Boman  topography  will  be  found  in  an  excellent 
preface  to  the  BfchrabuM  by  the  Chevalier  Bun- 

[T.  H.  D.] 
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ooni  or  BOMB. 

BOMATIiroS.    [CosooRMA.] 

BOME'CHIUH,  a  place  on  tbe  E.  coast  of  the 
Brattian  peninsnU,  mentioned  only  by  Ovid,  in  bis 
docription  of  the  voyage  of  the  Epidanrian  serpent 
to  Borne  (Ovid.  Met  xv.  705).  The  geography  of  the 
passage  is  by  no  means  very  precise;  but  according 
to  local  topographers  the  name  of  JiomeM  is  still 
retained  by  a  place  on  the  sea-coast  near  RocceUa, 
about  12  miles  N.  of  the  ruins  of  Locri  (Romanelli, 
▼oL  i.  p.  156;  Qnattromani,  SoL  ad  Barrii  Calabr. 
ffi.13.)  [E.H.B.] 

BO'MtlLA,  s  place  in  Upper  Pannoma,  on  tbe 
load  leading  ftom  Aeinona  along  the  river  Savns  to 
annium.  (ft.  AnL  p.  274;  Toi.  Pent.)  It  is 
pnhapa  the  modem  CarUtadt,  the  capital  of  Cro- 

BCMUtA.     [Dacu,  p.  744,  b.] 

BOMITLEA  (TiB^BXio,  Staph.  B.:  Bieaecia),  a 
tOj  of  Samnium,  mentioned  by  Livy  (x.  17),  as 
being  taken  by  the  Roman  consul  P.  Decjus,  or  ac- 
cording to  others  by  Fabius,  in  tbe  Third  Samnite 
War,  B.  c.  297.  It  is  described  as  being  a  Urge 
and  opolent  pUce;  but  seems  to  have  afterwards 
ftllen  into  decay,  as  the  name  is  not  noticed  by 
any  other  writer,  except  Stephanos  of  Byiantinm, 
and  u  not  found  in  any  of  the  geographers.  But 
the  Itineraries  mention  a  station  Sub  Romnla,  which 
they  place  on  the  AppUn  Way,  21  milea  beyond 
Aecnlannm,  and  22  miles  from  the  Pons  Anfidi 
(/tm.  .^nt  p.  120).  Both  these  stations  being 
known,  we  may  fix Romnlea,  which  evidently  occupied 
a  hill  above  the  road,  on  tbe  site  of  the  modem  town 
vfBuaceia,  where  various  ancient  remains  have  been 
discovered.  (RomanelU,  voLU.  p.  848;  Cluver.  ItaL 
p.  1204;  Pratilli,  Via  Appia,  iv.  5).        [E-^-  B] 

BOSCUTJUM  (*o«»iK>),  a  town  of  Bmttinm, 
■itaated  on  a  hill  about  2  miles  iian  the  aea-eoast, 
oo  the  gnlf  of  Tarentom,  and  12  miles  from  the 
month  cf  tbe  Ctathis.    Tlie  name  is  not  found  in 


the  geograpbeiB,  or  mentioned  by  any  earlier  writer; 
but  it  is  found  in  the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus,  which 
places  it  12  miles  from  Thnrii,  and  is  noticed  by 
Procopins  during  the  Gothic  wars  as  a  strong  fortress, 
and  one  of  tbe  most  impantant  strongholds  in  this 
part  of  Italy,  (/(m.  AnL  p.  114;  Procop.  B.  G. 
iii.  30.)  It  was  taken  by  TotiU  in  A.  o.  548,  but 
continued  throughout  the  middle  ages  to  be  a  placa 
of  importance,  and  is  still  one  of  the  most  consider- 
able towns  in  this  part  of  Calabria.       [E.H.B.] 

ROSTRUM  NEMAVIAE,  a  place  in  the  central 
part  of  Vindelida,  on  tbe  river  Vinlo.  (/(.  Ant. 
pp.  237,  258.)  [L.  S.] 

BOTOJIAGUS  ('PoTif^oyot). '"  Ga""  Lugdu- 
nensis,  is  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (iL  8.  §  8)  as  the 
capital  of  tbe  Veneliocasi,  as  the  name  is  written 
in  some  editions.  [Vbixocasses.]  In  the  Table 
the  name  is  written  Battomagns,  with  the  mark 
which  indicates  a  capital  town;  and  in  the  Anto- 
nine  Itin.  it  occurs  in  tbe  corrupted  form  Latomagns 
on  the  road  which  runs  from  a  pUce  called  Caroco- 
tinuro.  Aromianns  (xv.  11)  speaks  of  it  in  the 
plural  number  Botomagi.  There  ai«  said  to  ba 
coins  with  the  legend  Batumacos. 

Rotomagus  is  Bourn  on  the  north  side  of  tbe 
Seine,  and  the  capital  of  the  department  of  Seine 
Inferieure,  Tbe  old  Gallic  name  was  shortened  to 
Botomnm  or  Bodomum,  and  then  to  Roven,  as  Ro- 
domna  has  been  shortened  to  Soanne.  Tbe  situa- 
tion of  Rouen  probably  made  it  a  town  of  some  im- 
portance under  the  Roman  Empire,  but  very  few 
Roman  remains  have  been  found  in  Rouen.  Soma 
Boman  tombs  have  been  mentioned.  [G.  L.] 

BOXOLA'NI  CP»{aAa»(),  a  people  belonging  to 
tbe  Sarmatian  stock,  who  first  appear  in  history 
about  a  century  before  Christ,  when  they  were  found 
occupying  the  steppes  between  the  Dnieper  and  the 
Z>on.  (Strab.  ii.  p.214,  vii.  pp.294, 306,307,309; 
Plin.  iv.  12;  Ptol.  iii.  5.  §§  19,  24,  25.)  After- 
wards  some  of  them  made  their  footing  in  Uacia  and 
behind  the  Carpathians.  Strabo  (vii.  p.  306)  baa 
told  the  atoiy  of  the  defeat  of  the  Boxolani  and  their 
leader  Tasius  by  Diophantus,  the  general  of  Hitbri- 
dates,  and  takes  tbe  opportimity  of  describing  some 
of  their  manners  which  resembled  those  of  the  Sar- 
matikn  stock  to  which  they  belmged.  Tacitus 
^HiiL  i.  79)  mentions  another  defeat  of  this  people, 
when  making  an  inroad  into  Moesia  during  Olbo's 
short  lease  of  power.  From  the  inscription  (Orelli, 
Inter.  750)  which  records  the  hocouia  paid  to 
PUutins  Silvanns,  it  appears  that  they  were  also 
defeated  by  him.  Hadrian,  who  kept  his  finntiar 
quiet  by  subsidising  the  needy  trilws,  when  they 
oompUined  about  tbe  payment  came  to  terms  with 
their  king  (Spartiau,  Badr.  6) — probably  the  Bas- 
parasanus  of  the  inscription  (Orelli,  Inter.  833). 
When  the  general  rising  broke  out  among  the  Sar- 
matian, German,  and  Scythian  tribes  from  the  Rhine 
to  tbe  Tanais  in  the  reign  of  M.  Anrelius,  the 
RoxoUni  were  included  in  the  number.  (Jul  Capit 
M.  Anton.  22.)  With  tbe  inroads  of  the  Goths 
the  name  of  the  RoxoUni  almost  disappears.  They 
probably  were  partly  exterminated,  and  partly  luited 
with  tbe  kindred  tribes  of  the  Alani,  and  shared 
the  general  fate  when  tbe  Huns  poured  down  from 
tbe  interior  of  Alia,  doesed  the  I)on,  and  oppressed 
the  Alani,  and,  Uter,  with  the  help  of  these,  the 
Ostro-Gotbs. 

It  has  been  assnmed  that  tbe  name  of  the  Bha- 
CALAKi  ('PoitaXiuwi,  Ptol  lit  5.  §  24)  is  not  dif- 
ferent fttim  that  of  the  Boxolani,  who,  according  to 
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Schafiuik  (Slav.  AU.  toI.  L  p.  S4S),  reooTed  thtm 
sppeUatioa  from  the  Sarniatian  "  Baza,' — perfaaps 
the  Volga  or  aome  other  lirer  in  their  aettle- 
menta.  [E.  B.  J.] 

RUADITAE.  [Uarxarica,  p.  278,  a.] 
RUBI  (Elh.  "PuSiuma'it,  Rubastiniu:  Buvo),  a 
citj  of  Apnlia,  situated  on  the  branch  of  the  Appian 
Waj  between  Csonsia  and  Batontom,  and  aboat 
10  miles  distant  from  the  sea-coast.  It  is  men- 
tioned bj  Horace,  as  one  of  the  places  nhere  Mae- 
cenas and  his  companions  slept  on  the  journey  from 
Borne  to  Brundusium.  (Hor.  SaL  I  5.  94.)  The 
distance  from  Canusium  is  given  as  23  miles  in  the 
Antonine  Itinerary,  and  30  in  the  Jerusalem  Itine- 
iai7,  which  is  the  more  comet,  the  direct  distance 
•n  die  map  being  abov«  38  miles,  (/(m.  Ant.  p. 
116;  Ttm.  Bier.  p.  610.)  Neither  Strabo  nor  Pto- 
kmy  notices  the  existence  of  Rnbi,  but  the  inhabi- 
tants are  mentioned  under  the  name  of  Rubustini  by 
Pliny,  among  the  municipal  towns  of  Apulia,  and 
the  "  Rnbustinua  Ager  "  is  enumerated  in  the  Liber 
Coloniarum  among  the  "  Ciritates  Apnliae."  (Plin. 
liLll.s.16;  £ti.  (7a{m.p.262.)  An  inscription  also 
attests  the  municipal  rank  of  Rnbi  in  the  reign  of  the 
yonnger  Gordian.  (Mommsen,  Inter.  R.  }f.  624.) 
The  singular  ethnic  form  given  by  Pliny  is  confirmed 
by  the  evidence  of  coins  which  have  the  name  P  V  BA2- 
TEINaN  at  full.  These  coins  show  also  that  Rnbi 
mnst  have  received  a  considerable  amount  of  Greek 
influence  and  cultivation  ;  and  this  is  still  more 
strongly  confirmed  by  the  discoveries  which  have 
been  recently  made  by  excavations  there  of  numerons 
worlcs  of  Greek  art  in  bronze  and  terra  cotta,  as  well 
as  of  vast  numbers  of  painted  vases,  of  great  variety 
and  beauty.  These,  however,  like  all  the  others 
fonnd  in  Apulia  and  Lucania,  are  of  inferior  ezeca- 
tion,  and  show  a  dechning  state  of  art  as  compared 
with  these  of  Nola  or  Vulci.  All  these  objects  have 
been  discovered  in  tombs,  and  in  some  instancas  the 
walls  of  the  tombs  themselves  have  been  found  co- 
vered with  paintings.  (Romanelli,  vol.  ii.  p.  172; 
BuUeU.  deir  Int.  Arch.  1829,  p.  173, 1834,  pp.  36, 
164,  228,  &c).  The  modem  town  of  Ruvo  is  still  a 
oonsidanble  place,  with  an  episcopal  see.  [EL  H.  B.] 


OODI  OF  BOBI. 

BUBICOK  ('PsvtffKM'),  a  small  liTsr  oo  the  E. 
coast  of  Italy,  fiowing  into  the  Adriatic  sea,  a  few 
miles  N.  of  Ariminum.  It  was  a  trifling  stream, 
one  of  the  least  considerable  of  the  numerous  rivers 
that  in  this  part  of  Italy  have  their  rise  in  the 
Apennines,  and  discharge  their  waters  into  the 
Adriatic;  but  it  derived  some  importance  bom  its 
having  formed  the  boundary  between  Umbria,  or  the 
part  of  the  Gaulish  territory  included  in  that  pro- 
vince, and  Cisalpine  Gaul,  properly  so  called.  Hence, 
when  the  limits  of  Italy  were  considered  to  extend 
only  to  the  frontiers  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  the  Rubicon 
became  on  this  side  the  northern  boundary  of  Italy. 
(Strab.  V.  p.  217 ;  Plin.  iii.  15.  s.  20;  Lucan.  i.  215.) 
This  was  the  state  of  things  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
Civil  War  between  Caesar  and  Pompey:  Cisalpine 
Gaul  was  included  in  the  government  ^  the  former, 
and  the  Rubicon  was  therefore  the  limit  of  his  pro- 
vince; it  wai  this  which  rendered  the  passage  of 
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this  trifling  stream  so  mcmentons  as  event,  <br  H 
was,  in  fact,  the  dedaratioo  of  war.  Caesar  bimadf 
makes  no  mention  of  its  passage,  and  it  is  diflkoH 
to  believe  that  he  would  have  set  oat  on  his  march 
frxmi  Ravenna  without  being  fully  prepared  to  ad- 
vance to  Ariminum;  but  the  well-known  story  of 
his  halt  on  its  banks,  his  hesitatian  and  ultimata 
decision,  is  rekted  in  detail  by  Sostonios  and  Plu- 
tarch, as  well  as  by  Locan,  and  has  given  a  prover- 
bial celebrity  to  Uie  name  of  the  Rubicon.  (Soet 
Caa.  31;  Flut  Caa.  32;  Appian,  A  C.  il  35; 
Lucan,  L  185,  213—227.)  The  river  is  alluded  to 
by  Cicero  a  few  years  later  as  the  frontier  of  Gaol; 
and  M.  Antonius  was  ordered  by  a  decree  of  the 
senate  to  withdraw  his  army  across  the  Rubicoo,  as 
a  proof  that  he  abandoned  his  designs  on  the  Gaol- 
ish  province.  (Cic  PhiL  vL  3.)  Strabo  still  reekoos 
the  Rubicon  the  limit  between  Gallia  Cisalpina  and 
Umbria;  but  this  seems  to  have  been  altered  in  the 
division  tS  Italy  by  Augustus;  and  thoagh  Pliny 
alludes  to  the  Rubicon  as  "  quondam  finis  Italia*,* 
he  inclndes  Ariminum  and  its  territory  as  fiu'  as 
the  river  Crustumins,  in  the  8th  Region  or  GalBa 
Cispadana.  (Plin.  Lc;  PtoL  iii.  1.  §23.)  Its  name, 
however,  was  not  ibrgotten ;  it  is  still  found  in  the 
Tabula,  which  places  it  12  miles  from  Arimintim 
(Tab.  Peuty,  and  is  mentioned  by  Sdooins  ApoUi- 
naris.  (Ep.  i.  5.)  But  in  the  middle  ages  all  trace 
of  it  seems  to  have  been  lost ;  even  the  Gecgimijier 
of  Ravenna  does  not  notice  it,  notwithstanding  its 
proximity  to  his  native  city. 

In  modem  times  the  identiflcation  of  this  oefe- 
brated  stream  has  been  the  subject  of  much  con- 
troveray,  and  cannot  yet  be  considered  as  folly 
determined.  But  the  qnestion  hes  within  very  nar- 
row compass.  We  know  with  certainty  that  the 
Rubicon  was  intermediate  between  Ariminum  and 
Ravenna,  and  between  the  rivers  S^iis  (Smiai),  which 
flowed  some  miles  S.  of  the  Utter,  and  the  Arimimia 
or  Marecchia,  which  was  immediately  to  the  K.  of 
the  former  city.  Between  these  two  rivers  only 
two  streams  now  enter  the  Adriatic,  within  a  veiy 
short  distance  of  each  other.  The  sontheramast  of 
these  is  called  the  Luto  or  Liua,  a  considerable 
stream,  which  crosses  the  high-road  from  JUnim  to 
Ravmna  about  10  miles  from  the  former  city.  A 
short  distance  farther  N.  the  same  road  croeaett  a 
stream  now  called  Fimnieiao,  which  is  formed 
by  the  united  waters  of  three  smaH  streams  or  tor- 
rents, the  most  considerable  of  which  is  the  /^JanfaBs 
(the  uppermost  of  the  three);  the  other  two  are  the 
Rigota  or  Rigona,  called  also,  according  to  aome 
writers,  the  Rugone,  and  the  Pbua,  called  also  the 
Ftmnicmo.  Them  names  are  those  attested  by  the 
beet  old  maps  as  well  as  modem  ones,  espedallj  hy 
the  Atlas  of  Magini,  published  in  1620,  and  are  in 
accordance  with  the  statements  of  the  earliest  writers 
on  Italian  topography,  Flavio  Biondo  and  Leandra 
Albert!.  Cluverius,  however,  calls  the  notthemmast 
stream  the  Ragont,  and  the  one  next  to  it  the 
Pitatdh.  This  point  is,  however,  «f  little  ito/. 
portance,  if  it  be  certain  that  the  two  streams  always 
united  their  waters  as  they  do  at  the  prasent  day 
before  reaching  the  sea.  The  question  really  liea 
between  the  Iauo  and  the  Fiumicmo,  the  latter 
being  the  outlet  both  of  the  Ritgone  and  the  JPita- 
tello.  A  papal  bull,  issned  in  1756,  pnooanoed  in 
favoiu:  of  the  Lmo,  which  has,  in  consequence,  been 
since  commonly  termed  the  Bubicau,  and  is  still 
called  by  the  peasants  on  its  banks  II  Rabiame. 
But  it  is  evident  that  such  an  authority  haa  no  real 
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weight.  Tha  name  of  Rugone,  appGed  to  one  of  the 
three  bnuiches  of  the  Fiuminno,  would  be  of  more 
Taloe,  if  it  wen  certain  tiiat  this  name  iiad  not  been 
distorted  bj  antiqaarians  to  anit  their  own  pnrpoBea. 
But  it  appears  that,  old  mapa  and  boolu  write  the 
name  Rigota.  Two  arguments,  however,  may  be 
cousider«l  as  almost  decisire  in  favour  of  the  Fiumi- 
cito  as  compared  with  the  Luto:  1st.  The  distance 
given  in  the  Tabula  of  12  milee  from  Ariminum, 
coincides  exactly  with  the  distance  of  the  Fiwnicmo 
from  that  t&f,  as  stated  by  Cluverius,  who  examined 
the  question  on  the  spot;  and  2ndly,  the  redness  of 
the  gravel  in  the  bed  of  the  stream,  from  which  it 
was  supposed  to  have  derived  its  name,  and  which  is 
distinctly  alluded  to  by  Sidooios  Apollinaris,  as  well 
as  by  Lucan  (Sidon.  Ep.  i.  5;  Lucan,  i.  214),  was 
remarked  by  Cluverius  as  a  character  of  the  Fiu- 
miemo,  which  was  wholly  wanting  in  tlie  Iauo, 
The  circumstanoe  which  has  been  relied  on  by  some 
Autbon,  that  the  latter  river  is  a  more  considerable 
and  rapiid  stream  than  the  other,  and  would  therefore 
constitute  a  better  frontier,  ia  certainly  of  no  value, 
for  Lucan  distinctly  speaks  of  the  Bubicoo  ss  a 
trifling  stream,  whh  little  water  in  it  except  when 
nrollen  by  the  winter  rains. 

The  arguments  in  &vonr  of  the  Fiamieiao  or 
PitateUo  (if  we  retain  the  name  of  the  principal  of 
its  three  omfluents)  thus  appear  decidedly  to  pre- 
ponderate; but  the  qnesUon  still  requires  a  careful 
examination  on  the  spot,  for  the  statements  of  CIn- 
Terius,  though  derived  from  personal  obeervaUon,  do 
not  agree  well  with  the  modem  maps,  and  it  is  not 
improtxkble  that  the  petty  streams  in  questioi  may 
have  undergone  considerable  changes  since  his  time: 
still  mote  probable  is  it  that  such  changes  may  have 
taken  place  since  the  time  of  Caesar.  (Cluver.  IlaL 
pp.  296  —  299;  Blondi  Flavu  Italia  Ilbutrata, 
p.  343;  Albert!,  DaeridoM  d  Italia,  p.  246; 
Hagini,  Carta  di  Romayna;  Mannert,  Geographie 
voH  IlaSm,  vol.  L  p.  234 ;  Murray's  Handbook /or 
Central  Ilafy  p.  104.  The  older  dissertations  on 
the  subject  will  be  fonnd  in  Graevius  and  Bur- 
maon's  Thetauna,  vd.  vii.  part  2.)       [£.  H.  B.] 

SUBRAE  and  AD  RUBBAS,  a  town  in  Uis- 
pania  Baetica,  now  Coieau  Rubiat.  (/(.  Ant.  p. 
431.)  [T.H.D.] 

BUBRESDS  LACUS.     [Atax.] 

KUBRICATA  (yovipUara,  Pid.  ii.  6.  §  74), 
an  inUmd  city  of  the  LaeStani  in  the  KE.  port  of 
Hispania  Tarraconensis,  on  the  river  Rubricatus; 
according  to  Reichard,  Ohm.  [T.  H.  D.] 

RUBRICATUS  or  -UM  CPerfpfiroToi,  Ptol.  ii. 
6.  §  18),  a  river  of  Hivponia  Tarraconensis  flowing 
into  the  Mare  Internum  a  little  W.  of  Barcuio,  the 
modem  IMrtgaL  (Mela,  ii.  6.  §  6;  Plin.  iii.  3.  s. 
4.)  [T.H.D] 

BOTBICATUS,  in  Nnmidia.    [Rhubbioatus.] 

BUBRUH  MARE,  or  EBYTHRAEUM  MARE 
(4  Ipvefi  diXaaaa,  Herod.  L  180,  202,  iL  8,  158, 
159,  iv.  39;  Polyb.  v.  54.  §  12,  ix.  43.  §  2;  Strab. 
t  pp.  32,  33,  50,  56,  xvi.  pp.  765,  779,  xviL  pp. 
804, 815;  Pomp.  Mela,  iil  8.  §  1 ;  Plin.  vi.  2.  s.  7). 
The  sea  odled  Eiythra  in  Herodotus  bss  a  wide  ex- 
tennon,  including  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  its  two 
gnlfiithe  Red  Sea  and  the  Pertian  <jii/^[Pbbsicus 
Sliros],  which  latter  he  does  not  seem  to  have  con- 
sidered as  a  gulf,  but  as  part  of  a  continuous  sea- 
line;  when  the  Red  Sea  specifically  is  meant  it  bears 
the  name  of  Atabicus  Sinus  [AsABicira  Sinns]. 
The  thick,  wall- like  masses  of  coral  which  form  the 
shorei  or  fringing  ree&  of  the  deft  by  which  the 
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waters  of  the  Indian  Ootan  advance  through  the 
straits  of  Bdb-ti-Mandeb,  with  their  red  and  purple 
hues,  were  no  doubt  the  original  sonrce  of  the  name. 
Thus  also  in  Hebrew  {Exod.  x.  19,  xiil  18;  P*. 
cvi.  7,  9,  22)  it  was  called  "  yam  efiph,"  or  the 
"  weedy  sea,"  from  the  coralline  forests  lying  below 
the  surface  of  the  water.  Ramses  Miamoura  (Sesos- 
tris)  was  the  first  (from  1388  to  1322,  b.  c.)  —  so 
said  the  priests  —  who  with  long  ships  subjected  to 
his  dommion  the  dwellers  on  the  coast  of  the  Eryth- 
raean, nntil  at  length  sailing  onwards,  he  arrived  at 
a  sea  so  shallow  as  to  be  no  lunger  navigable, 
Diudoms  (i.  55,  56;  camp.  Herod,  ii.  102)  asserts 
that  this  conqueror  advanced  in  India  bqrond  the 
Ganges,  while  Strabo  (xvi.  p.  760)  speaks  of  a 
memorial  pillar  of  Sesostris  near  the  strait  of  Deire 
or  Bab-el-Mandeb.  It  appears  that  the  Pertian 
Oulf  had  been  opened  out  to  Phoenician  navigation 
as  three  places  were  found  there  which  bore  similar 
if  not  identical  names  with  thoee  of  Phoenicia,  Tylns 
or  Tyrus,  Aradus,  and  Dora  (Strab.  xvi.  pp.  766, 
784,  eomp.  i.  p.  42),  in  which  were  temples  resem- 
bling those  of  Phoenicia  (eomp.  Kenrick,  Phcenieia, 
p.  48).  The  expeditions  of  Himm  and  Solomon, 
conjoint  tmdertakings  of  the  Tynans  and  Israelites, 
sailed  from  Ezion  Geber  through  the  Straits  of  Bab- 
el-Afandeb  to  Ophir,  one  locality  of  which  may  be 
fixed  in  the  basin  of  the  Erythraean  or  Indian  (hean 
[Ophik].  The  Lagid  kings  of  Aegypt  availed 
themselves  with  great  success  of  the  channel  by 
which  nature  brought  the  traffic  and  intercourse  of 
the  Indian  Ocean,  within  a  few  miles  of  the  const  of 
the  Interior  Sea.  Their  vessels  visited  the  whole 
western  peninsula  of  India  from  the  gulf  of  Baiy- 
gaza,  Guzerat,  and  Cambay,  along  the  coasts  of 
Malabar  to  the  Brahminical  sanctuaries  of  Cape 
Comorin,  and  to  the  great  island  of  Taprobaoe  or 
Ceylon.  Nearcbus  and  the  companions  of  Alex- 
ander were  not  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  the 
periodical  winds  or  monsoons  which  favour  tha 
navigation  between  ^he  E.  coast  of  Ainca,  and  the 
N.  aind  W.  coasts  of  India.  From  the  fiirtfaer  know- 
ledge acquired  by  navigators  of  this  remarkable 
local  direction  of  the  wind,  they  were  afterwards 
emboldened  to  sail  from  Ocelis  in  the  straits  of  B(A- 
el-Mandeb  and  hold  a  direct  course  alraig  the  open 
sea  to  Mnziris,  the  great  mart  on  the  Malabar 
coast  (S.  of  Mangalor),  to  which  internal  tiaffio 
brought  articles  of  commerae  from  the  E.  coast  of 
the  Indian  peninsula,  and  even  gold  from  the  remote 
Cbryse.  The  Roman  empire  in  its  greatest  extent 
on  its  E.  limit  reached  only  to  the  meridian  of  the 
Pertian  Gulf,  bat  Strabo  (L  p.  14,  ii.  p.  118,  xvi. 
p.  781,  xvii.  pp.  798,  815)  saw  in  Aegypt  with 
surprise  the  number  of  ships  which  sailed  from 
Myos  HonnoB  to  India,  From  the  Zend  and  San- 
scrit words  which  have  been  preserved  in  the  geo- 
graphical nomenclature  of  Ptolemy,  bis  tabular 
geography  remains  an  historic  monument  of  the 
oommefchU  relations  between  the  West  and  the  meet 
distant  regions  of  Southern  and  Central  Asul  At 
the  same  time  Ptolemy  (iv.  9,  viL  3.  §  5)  did  not 
give  up  the  fable  of  the  "  unknown  southern  tend  " 
connecting  Prasum  Prom,  with  Cattigara  and 
Thinae  (Sinarum  Metropolis),  and  therefore  joined 
E.  Africa  with  the  land  of  Tsin  or  China.  This 
iatlmins-hypatbeeis,  derived  from  views  which  may 
be  traced  back  to  Hipparchns  and  Marinus  of  Tyre, 
in  which,  however,  Strabo  did  not  concur,  made  the 
Indian  Ocean  a  Mediterranean  sea.  About  half  s 
cantor/  later  than  Ptolem}  a  minute,  and  as  it  q>- 
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peui »  ray  fiutUol,  aoooant  of  the  oont  «ii  ghrcn 
in  tb<  Periplos  of  the  EiTthneao  S«  (a  wwk 
erroneoDaljr  attribated  to  Arrian,  and  probablj  not 
anterior  to  Septimina  SeTenu  and  hia  aon  Caiaralla) 
(comp.  Coolej,  Clandau  Ptolemf  and  tke  Nile,  p. 
56).  During  the  long  irara  vith  Persia,  the 
A^ptian  and  Syrian  popolation,  cut  off  from  their 
ordinary  commonicatiou  with  Peraa  and  India,  were 
tnpplied  by  the  channel  which  the  shorei  of  the 
JPenint  GvHf  and  the  Bed  Sea  afforded;  and  in 
the  leign  of  Justinian  thia  commerce  was  very 
important.  After  the  disturbancee  caused  by  the 
wan  of  Heraclioa  and  Choeroes,  the  Arabs  or 
fianoem  pUced  upon  the  confines  of  Syria,  Aegypt, 
•nd  Persia,  had  the  greatest  portion  of  tiie  rich  trade 
with  Aethiopia,  S.  Africa,  and  India  thrown  into 
their  hands.  From  the  middle  rf  the  ninth  cen- 
tury the  Arab  population  of  the  HtdjoM  maintained 
oommercial  relaiions  with  the  northern  countries  of 
.Europe  and  with  Madagatcar,  with  E.  Afrioa, 
India,  and  China,  diffusing  their  langnage,  their 
coins,  and  the  Indian  system  of  numbers.  But 
from  the  time  that  the  Kaliph  Al-Hansur  dosed  the 
canal  connecting  the  Ked  Sea  with  the  Nile,  the  im- 
portant line  of  communication  between  the  commerce 
of  Aegypt  and  India  and  the  E.  coast  of  S.  Africa 
has  never  been  restored.  For  all  that  ccocems  the 
data  fnmiahed  by  the  ancient  writers  to  the  geogra- 
phy of  the  Erythrsean  sea  the  Atlas  appended  by 
HIiller  to  his  Geographi  Gram  Minom  (Paris, 
1855)  should  ha  consulted.  He  has  brought  to- 
gether the  poeitioos  of  Agatharchides,  Artemidoms, 
Pliny,  Ptolemy,  and  the  Psendo-Arrian,  and  com- 
pu«d  them  with  the  recent  soireys  made  by 
Moresby,  Carless,  and  others.  [E.  B.  J.] 

BnCCCraiUM.  [Dacia,  p.  744,  b.] 
RUES8IUH.  [Revbssio.] 
BUFINIA'MA('Pou^u'Iaiw).  Ptolemy  (ii.  9.  §17) 
names  Noeomagus  [NoTionAoua,  No.  2.]  and 
Bofiniaiia  as  the  two  towns  of  the  Nemetes,  a 
people  on  the  Rhine  in  Gallia  Belgica.  If  we  place 
Bnflniana  with  D'Anrille  and  others  at  Ruffack  in 
Upper  AUaet  and  in  the  present  department  of 
Bait  JiUit,  we  mnat  admit  that  Ptolemy  has  made 
a  great  mistake,  for  Ruffack  a  within  the  territoiy 
of  the  Raurad.  Bnt  D'Anville  observes  that  it  is 
not  more  entrsordinary  to  find  Rnfiniana  misplaced 
ID  Ptolemy  than  to  find  him  ]dace  Argentoiatnm  in 
the  territory  of  the  Vangiooes.  [0.  L.] 

BUFBAE,  a  town  of  the  Samnitce  on  ^  borders 
of  Campania,  mentioned  by  Virgil  {Aen.  vii.  739) 
in  a  manner  that  would  lead  ns  to  suppose  it  situated 
in  Campania,  or  at  least  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
that  country;  while  Silius  Italions  distinctly  includes 
it  among  the  dties  of  the  Samnites  (viii.  568),  and 
Livy  also  mentions  Bufrium  (i>-  all  probability  the 
same  place)  among  the  towns  taken  fiom  the 
Samnites  at  the  commencement  of  the  Second 
Samnite  War,  b.  c.  326.  (Uv.  viii.  25.)  None  of 
these  passages  afford  any  due  to  its  position,  which 
cannot  be  determined ;  though  it  most  certainly  be 
sought  for  in  the  region  above  indicated.  The  sites 
suggested  by  Romanelli  (vol.  ii.  p.  463)  and  other 
local  topogiaphers  are  mere  OHneotnres.  [E.  H.  B.] 
BDFBIUM.  [BuFBAE.] 
BUGII,  BUOI  ('Paursi  cr  'Viyot),  an  important 
peo|de  in  the  north  of  Germany,  occnpying  a  con- 
aideisble  part  of  the  coast  of  tiie  Baltic.  (Tac 
Oeno.  43.)  Their  country  extended  from  the  river 
Viados  in  the  west  to  the  Vistala  in  the  east,  and 
was  loinaDdad  in  the  west  by  tlie  Sideni,  in  the 
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sonth  In  the  Hdveconea,  and  in  the  east  by  the 
Sdri,  who  were  probably  a  iSarmstian  tribe.  Stiabe 
does  not  mention  them,  and  Ptolemy  (iL  11.  §  14) 
speaks  of  a  tribe  'PowrfKXeioi,  who  are  probably  the 
same  as  the  RugU.  After  their  first  Kpfetnaca 
in  Tadtns,  a  long  time  passes  away  daring  which 
they  are  not  noticed,  until  they  suddenly  reappear 
during  the  wars  of  Attila,  when  they  play  a  cn- 
spicQons  part.  (Sidoa  ApoU.  Paneg.  ad  AviL  319; 
PauL  Diac.  de  GetL  Rom.  p.  534,  ed.  Krssm.) 
After  the  death  of  AtUla,  they  appear  on  the  mrth 
side  of  the  Danube  in  Austria  and  Upper  Hongaiy, 
and  the  country  there  inhabited  by  them  was  now 
called  Rogia,  and  formed  a  separate  kingdom. 
(Procop.  StO.  Goth.  ii.  14,  iii  3 ;  Paul  Disc. 
LongiM.  i.  19.)  But  while  in  this  latter  country 
no  trace  of  their  name  is  now  left,  their  name  ia  still 
preserved  in  their  original  home  on  the  Baltic,  in 
the  island  of  Rugen,  and  in  the  town  of  RSgaucaUe, 
and  perhaps  also  in  Rtga  and  Regaucalde.  (Camp. 
Latham  on  Toe.  L  c,  and  Prolegom.  p.  zix.,  who 
strangely  believes  that  the  Rugii  of  Tacitus  dwelt  on 
the  GniTofRiga.)  [L.  &] 

BUGIUM  ('Pav7iai>),  a  town  in  the  noith  of  Ger- 
many on  the  coast  of  the  Baltic  (PtoL  iL  11.  §  S7), 
the  site  of  which  seems  to  correspond  exactly  with 
tiiat  of  the  modem  Regtuwalde,  on  the  river  Rega, 
though  others  seek  it  elsewhere.  (Wilbelm,  Gtr- 
manun,  p.  873.)  [L.  &] 

RUNICATAE  CPovrwSru),  an  Alpine  tribe  in 
the  north-east  of  Vindelida  between  the  Oenns  and 
Danublus.  (Ptd.  it  13.  §  1.)  In  the  inscripliai 
of  the  Alpine  trophy  quoted  by  Pliny  (iii.  24)  they 
are  called  fiudnates.  [L.  S.] 

RUBA  (iinAr),  a  river  of  Western  Gennsiiy, 
which  fiows  into  the  Bhine  from  the  east  nesr  the 
town  of  Duitburg.  (Geogr.  Bar.  iv.  24.)  [L.  &] 
RURADA  (Roradensis  Beep?),  a  place  in  Hispaiia 
Baetica,  the  name  of  which  appears  only  npn 
coins,  the  present  Rvi  near  Baeea.  (Flores,  £qi. 
&vr.  vii.  p.  98.)  [T.H.D.] 

BUSADIR  (Plis.  T.  I;  Twrir^ipav,  PtoL  iv.  I. 
§  7;  Rnssader,  /(m.  Ant),  a  colonia  of  Manretania, 
situated  near  Metagonitea  Prom.,  which  appears 
sometimes  to  have  been  called  from  the  town  Kosadir 
(PtoL  iv.  1.  §  12).  It  is  represented  by  the  "  bui. 
dero  '  of  UdiUa,  or  Spanish  penal  fortress,  on  the 
bight  formed  between  C.  Trei  Foreat  and  the 
Ul&ia.  [K.  B.  J.] 

BUSAZa&  [MAimKTAKiA,  p.  298,  b.] 
BlISCINO  ('Povtritu^i',  'VovaKaAv\  a  dty  of  tits 
Volcae  Tectosagss  in  Gallia  Naibonensis.  (PtoL  iL 
10.  §  9.)  When  Hannibal  entered  Gallia  by  the 
Pyrenees,  he  came  to  Illiberis  {Elne).  and  tiieoce 
marched  past  Bnsdno  (Liv.  xxi.  24).  Busdno  stood 
on  a  river  of  the  same  name  (Ptol.  Strab.):  "  There 
was  a  lake  near  Ruscino,  and  a  swampy  phu»  a 
littie  above  the  sea  full  of  salt  and  containing 
mullets  (KcorpeTi),  which  are  dug  out;  for  if  a  man 
digs  down  two  or  three  feet,  and  drives  a  trident 
into  the  muddy  water,  he  may  spear  the  fish,  which 
is  of  coosidenble  sise:  and  it  feeds  on  the  mud  hke 
the  eels."  (Strab.  rr.  p.  182.)  Polybins  (xxxiv. 
10,  ed.  Bekker)  has  the  same  about  the  river  sod 
the  fish,  which,  however,  he  says,  feed  on  the  plsnt 
agrostis.  (Athen.  viii.  p.  332.)  The  low  tract 
which  was  divided  by  the  Boscino  is  the  Cyneticnm 
Litttts  of  Avienns  (O.  Mar.  v.  565):— 

"  post  Pyrenaenm  jugnm, 
Jaoent  arenas  littoris  Oynetka, 
Baaotte  late  ml'tt  *T""if  BoBohintu*** 
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Mtbt  (B.  S)  MmMi  the  place  •  Colonia,  and  lo 
the  title  ^>pe*n  on  coins,  oou  bus.  leo.  n. 
Pliny  calla  it  "  Oppdam  Latincmm."  It  seeme 
to  hare  been  ■  Colonia  Latina. 

The  name  i<  inconectlj  written  Roseione  in  the 
Antonine  Itin,  and  in  the  Table.  It  is  placed  be- 
tween Combiula  [Combosta]  and  Illiberis,  and  it 
u  repmented  b;  CatUl-RommlliM  or  the  Tour  de 
RouttiUtm  on  the  Tet,  the  ancient  Rnacho,  a  short 
distance  fimn  Perpigntm,  the  capital  of  the  French 
department  of  the  PyrMa  Orientalet.  Perpignan 
lies  on  the  high-road  IrDm  France  into  Spain,  and 
there  is  no  other  great  road  in  thia  part  of  the  Py- 
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Rasdna  is  named  Roacilions  in  middle  age  docn- 
ments,  and  tnra  this  name  the  modem  name  Rom- 
tiOoH  is  derived.  Sotuiillim  was  a  province  of  the 
ante-rtvolationary  history  of  France,  and  it  oorre- 
■ponds  to  the  modem  department  of  Pgriniei 
Orientalet. 

The  river  Roscino  or  Bnsdnns  is  the  Telis  of 
Hela  (ii.  S),  the  Tet ;  and  we  may  probably  con- 
clude that  tile  tme  reading  in  Hela  is  Tetis.  The 
Tet  risee  in  the  Pyrenees,  and  flows  past  Perjngnan 
into  the  Mediterranean,  after  a  course  of  abont  70 
miles.  Sometimes  it  brings  down  a  great  quantity 
cf  water  fiom  the  moontains.  [G.  L.] 

BUSELLAE  (^ovabAiu:  Etk.  Bnsellanns  :  Ro- 
jefle),  an  ancient  and  important  city  of  Etruria, 
ntoated  abont  14  miles  from  the  sea,  and  8  from 
the  light  bank  of  the  river  Ombnmt  (Umbro).  In 
oommoo  with  several  of  the  ancient  Etmscan  cities, 
vre  have  very  Uttle  information  concerning  its  early 
Ustofy,  though  there  is  no  donbt  of  its  great  anti- 
quity and  of  its  having  been  at  a  very  early  period 
a  powerfiil  and  important  city.  There  is  every 
probability  that  it  was  one  of  the  twelve  which 
formed  the  Etmscan  Leagne  (MGller,  Etnuker,  voL 
i.  p.  346).  The  first  mention  of  it  in  history  is 
daring  the  reign  of  Tarqninins  Friscns,  when  it 
united  with  Closinm,  Arntinm,  Vokterrae,  and 
Vetolonia,  in  decUring  war  against  the  Botnan  king, 
•part  from  the  rest  of  the  confederacy,.— a  sofBdent 
proof  that  it  was  at  that  time  an  independent  and 
■orereign  state.  (Dionya.  iii.  61.)  From  this  time 
we  hear  no  more  of  it  until  the  Romans  had  carried 
their  arms  beyond  the  Ciminian  forest,  when,  in  b.  o. 
301,  the  dictator  H.  Valerius  Maximos  carried  his 
arms,  appaienUy  for  the  first  time,  into  the  territory 
of  the  Bioellae,  and  defeated  the  combined  forces  of 
tfaa  Etmseans  who  were  oppoiied  to  him.  (Liv.  x. 
4,  5.)  A  few  years  later,  in  B.  a  394,  the  consul 
L.  Postnmins  Hegellns  not  only  Uud  waste  the 
tarritoty  of  Rnsellae^  but  took  the  city  itself  by 
■tnnn,  taking  more  than  2000  of  the  inhabitants 
eaptives  (Id.  z.  37).  No  other  mention  of  it  occnn 
doling  the  period  of  Etmscan  independence  ;  but 
daring  the  Second  Pimio  War  the  Rasellani  are 
mentianed  among  the  "  popnli  Etnuiae  "  who  came 
forward  with  voluntary  sappUes  to  equip  the  fleet  of 
Sdpio  (b.  c.  SOS),  and  furnished  him  with  timber 
and  com  (Id.  zxviii.  4S).  It  is  evident  that  at  this 
time  Rusellae  was  still  one  of  the  principal  cities  of 
Etniria.  We  find  no  snbeequent  notice  of  it  under 
the  Soman  Republic,  bat  it  was  one  of  the  placee 
■dected  by  Angnstns  to  receive  a  colony  (Plin.  iii. 
6.  s.  8  ;  Zompt,  de  Cobm.  p.  347);  notwithstanding 
which  it  seems  to  hare  fallen  into  decay ;  and  tiwogh 
the  name  is  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (iiL  1.  §  48)  we 
aieet  with  no  later  notice  of  it  in  ancient  timee.  It 
did  not,  bowerer,  altogether  cease  to  exist  till  s  nmeh 


later  period,  as  it  letained  its  episcopal  see  down  to 
the  twelfth  century,  when  it  wss  transfierred  to  the 
neighbonring  town  of  Croneto.  (Repetti,i>tt.  T'op. 
vol.  ii.  pp.  S26,  822.) 

The  site  of  Busellae  is  now  wholly  desolate  and 
overgrown  with  thickets,  which  render  it  very  diffi- 
cult of  access.  But  the  phu  may  be  distinctly 
traced,  and  the  line  of  the  ancient  walls  may  be 
followed  in  detached  fragments  throughout  their 
enure  circnit.  It  stood  on  the  flat  top  of  n  hill  of 
considerable  elevation,  abont  6  miles  from  the  mo- 
dem city  of  Grotteio,  overlooking  the  broad  valley 
of  the  Ombrone  and  the  level  plain  of  the  Maremma, 
which  extends  from  thence  to  the  sea.  The  walls 
follow  the  outline  of  the  hill,  and  endiee  a  space  of 
about  2  miles  in  circuit  They  are  constmcted  of 
very  rade  and  massive  stones,  in  some  places  with 
an  approach  to  horizontal  stmctnre,  similar  to  that 
at  Volterra  and  Popnlonia ;  but  in  other  parts  they 
lose  all  traces  of  reguUrity,  and  present  (according 
to  Mr.  Dennis)  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  radest 
and  moot  irregular  style  of  Cyclopian  ocmstmction, 
as  exemplified  in  the  walls  of  Tiryns  in  Argolis; 
(Dennis's  Etntria,  vol  ii.  pp.  248,  249.)  The 
sites  of  six  gates  may  be  traced ;  but  there  are  no 
indications  of  the  manner  in  which  the  gateway 
itself  was  farmed.  Within  the  walls  are  some  frag- 
ments ti  rectangular  masonry  and  some  vaults  of 
Roman  constmctioo.  It  is  remarkable  that  no  traces 
of  the  necropolis — so  often  the  meet  interesting 
remnant  of  an  Etmscan  dty^have  yet  been  dis- 
covered at  Burallae.  But  the  site  is  so  wild  and  so 
little  visited,  that  no  excavations  have  been  carried 
on  there.     (Dennis,  I.  c  p.  254.) 

About  2  miles  from  the  ruins,  and  4  from  (rrot- 
teto,  are  some  hot-springs,  now  called  /  Bagni  di 
Sotelte.  On  a  hill  immediately  above  them  are  the 
mediaeval  ruins  of  a  town  or  castle  called  Jfoecona, 
which  have  been  often  mistaken  for  those  of  Rnsellss. 
(Dennis,  tc.)  [E.H.B] 

BUSGU'NIA(/«m.aiit;  •PowrrA-w,  PtoL  ir. 
2.  §  6),  a  town  of  Hauretania,  and  a  oolonia,  which 
lay  IS  M.  P.  to  the  E.of  Icosium.  Its  ruins  have 
been  found  near  C<g>e  Maii^fa  or  Temea^ym  (Berth, 
Waniiirmtgeii,  p.  55).  For  an  acoount  of  these, 
see  Auelimd,  1837,  No.  144.  [E.  B.  J.] 

BUSICADE  (Plin.  v.  2;  Heh,  L  7.  §  I ;  'Pouirf. 
KoSo,  PtoL  iv.  3.  §  3;  Rnsiccade,  /fm.  Aid.,  PeVL 
TVii.),  the  harbour  of  Cirta  in  Numidia,  and  a  Boman 
colonia,  at  the  month  of  the  small  river  Thafscs 
(Vib.  Seq.  i»  Fbim.  p.  19 1  U.&rfta),  and  probibly 
tiierefore  identical  with  the  Tbapsa  (edi^a),  a 
harbour-town,  of  Scylax  (p.  50).  Its  site  is  near 
Stora ;  and  the  modem  town  cf  PkilippeviUt,  the 
Rit-SkSkda  of  the  Arabs,  is  made  in  part  of  the 
materials  of  the  old  Bosicsde  (Barth,  Wandenmam, 
p.  66>  [E.  B.  J.1 

RUSIDATA.    [I>AOU,pL744,b.] 

RHSPE  (Pent  Tab. ;  'VoSawax  al  "PoOirwe,  PtoL 
iv.  3.  §  10),  a  town  of  Numidia  between  Acholla  and 
Usilla,  near  the  Capot  VAiM)Rt;i(  (Corippns,  Jo- 
AoMt.  L  366:  C.  K'atidlak'),  and  the  see  (tf  Fulgen- 
tius,  well-known  in  the  Pelagian  oontroveny ;  ha 
was  expdied  from  it  by  the  Vandal  Thrasimond. 
Barth  (^Wwdenmgem,  p.  177)  found  remains  at 
Sehebba.  [E.  B.  J.] 

RUSPITIUM  CPoiwwiw,  Strab.  xvu.  p.  831 ; 
Buspina,  Auot  B.  Afr.  6)  Plin.  v.  3j  Ptfut.  Tub.), 
a  town  of  Africa  Proper,  where  Caesar  defeated 
Sdpio,  and  which  he  aiterwards  made  his  positioa 
while  waiting  for  reinforcements.    It  is  probably  the 
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stma  place  u  the  Trbkxas  of  the  Cowt-deacribtr 
{SUuSam.  §  lU,  ed.  MOUer),  nemr  the  niio*  cf 
Leptis  Par**.  [E.  B.  J.] 

BUSTICIA'NA  CPoMrrtmvo,  PtoL  u.  5.  $  7),  a 
dtj  of  the  Vettonn  in  Lnsitania,  <n  the  right  bank 
of  the  Taf^u.  Variotuly  identified  with  Corchvela 
and  GcUUteo.   (It.  Ant.  p.  43.3.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

BUSUCUTIRIUM,  BUSSUCU'RIUUM  (Plin.  t. 
1;  It.  Ant.;  yomriroiaapat,  Ptd.  n.  2.  §  8),  a 
ton  of  Hanretaoia,  which  CUndiua  made  a  miini- 
dpimn  (Plin.  L  a),  hot  which  was  afterwaide  • 
oolonia  {Itin.  AnL).  Barth  (  Wtmdermgm,  p.  60) 
has  identified  it  with  the  landing-place  Iklb/$  iDAU 
gtria,  where  there  in  good  anchorage.     [E.  B.  J.] 

BUTE'NI  ('PoBTflwi),  and  'rourayol  in  Ptolemy 
(ii.  7.  §  21),  who  placaa  them  in  Qallia  Aquitania. 
Pliny  (it.  19)  aayt  that  the  Buteni  border  on  the 
MarboDemia  Ptorinda ;  and  Strabo  (it.  p.  191) 
pUces  them  and  the  Gahaleis  or  Oabali  next  to  the 
Marbonenaia.  Their  coontty  was  the  old  prorince  of 
Romryve,  which  extended  from  the  C^rewiet,  its 
eastern  boondary,  aboat  90  miles  in  a  western  direc- 
tioo.  The  chief  town  was  Skoda.  The  modem 
department  of  Avegron  comprehends  a  Urge  part  of 
the  Rtmergua.  There  were  silver  mines  in  the 
coantry  of  the  Buteni  and  their  neighboon  the 
Oabali  [Qabau],  and  the  flax  of  this  ooontiy  was 
good. 

The  Arremi  and  Batani  woe  defeatad  by  Q. 
Fabias  Haxunoa,  B.a  121,  bat  their  coontiy  was 
not  reduced  to  the  form  of  a  Soman  prorince  (Caes. 
B.  6.  i.  4S).  In  Caesar's  time  part  of  the  Buteni 
were  included  in  the  Prorincia  under  the  name  of 
Buteni  Prorinciales  (&  G.  -ni.  5,  7).  Vercingetorix 
in  B.  a  S2  sent  Lncterins  of  the  Cadorci  into  the 
country  of  the  Bnteni  to  bring  tliem  orer  to  the 
Gallic  confederation,  which  be  did.  Caassr,  in  order 
to  protect  the  ProTincia  on  this  side,  placed  troops  in 
the  coontty  of  the  Buteni  ProTinciales,  and  among 
the  Vokae  Arecomici  and  Tolcsatea.  Pliny,  who 
enumerates  the  Buteni  among  the  people  of  Aqui- 
tania, also  mentions  Buteni  in  tlie  Narbonensis 
(iii.  4),  but  he  means  the  town  Segodnnnm  [Seoo- 
dohum].  The  Ruteni  Prorinciales  of  course  were 
nearer  to  the  Tectoeages  than  the  other  Bnteni,  and 
we  may  perhaps  place  them  in  that  part  of  the 
departments  of  Avej/nm  and  TVim  which  is  south 
of  theTamis  (ram).  It  may  be  conjectured  that 
part  of  the  Bnteni  were  added  to  the  Prorincia,  either 
after  the  defeat  of  the  Bnteni  by  Haximus,  or  after 
the  conquest  of  Tolosa  by  Caepio  (r.o.  106.)  [G.L.] 

BUTICLEI.     [Boon.] 

BUTUBA  (Roja),  a  river  of  Lignria,  which  rises 
in  the  Maritime  Alps,  near  the  Col d»  Temk,  and  flows 
into  the  ssa  at  VmtimigUa  (AlUam  Intemelinm). 
Its  name  is  found  in  Pliny  (iii.  S.  s.  7),  who  places 
it  apparently  to  the  W.  of  Albinm  Intemelinm, 
whereas  it  really  Sows  eu  the  E.  side  of  that  town ; 
Lucan  alao  notices  it  among  the  streams  which  flow 
from  the  Apennines  (iL  422),  and  gives  it  the 
epithet  of  "  cavus,'  fnnn  its  flowing  through  a  deep 
bed  or  ravine.  From  the  mention  of  the  Tiber  just 
after,  some  writers  have  supposed  that  he  most 
mean  another  river  of  the  name;  but  there  is  no 
reason  to  expect  such  strict  geographical  order  from 
a  poet,  and  the  mention  of  the  Macra  a  fsw  lines 
lower  down  sufficiently  shows  that  none  snch  wss 
intended.  Vilnus  Seqnester  (p.  1 7)  who  makes  the 
Butnba  fall  into  the  Tiber,  has  obvionsly  misander- 
stood  the  passage  of  Lnean.  [E.  H.  B.l 

RUTUBIS  (Polyb.  tf.  Ptin.  t.  1 ;  'VoovMt,  FtoL 


BDTDPIAE 

IT.  5.  §  1),  a  port  of  Shnietania,  which  mmt  be 
identifled  with  the  low  rocky  point  of  ilcaagan. 
The  town  situated  npoo  this  was  the  bsl  poasosed 
by  the  Portuguese  in  Morocco,  and  was  abandond 
by  them  in  1769.  (Jackson,  Morocco,  p.  104; 
Joum.  of  Gtogr.  Soc  vol.  vi.  p.  806.)  [E  B.  J.] 
BU'TULI  ('Po4to»X«i),  a  people  of  ancient  Italy, 
who,  according  to  a  tradition  generally  received  in 
later  times,  were  settled  at  a  very  early  period  in  a 
part  of  Latinm,  a4Joining  the  sea-coast,  their  capitil 
city  being  Aidea.  The  jwominent  part  that  they 
and  their  king  Tumas  bear  in  the  legendary  hatny 
oS  Aeneas  and  the  Trojan  settlement,  espedallr  in 
the  form  in  which  this  has  been  worked  up  by 
Viigil,  has  given  great  celebrity  to  their  naine, 
but  they  appear  to  have  been,  in  fact,  even  acoordio; 
to  these  very  tiaditious,  a  small  and  tmimportaiit 
people.  Thdr  king  Tnmns  himself  is  represental 
as  dependent  on  Latinos  ;  and  it  is  certain  that  in 
the  historical  period  Ardea  was  one  of  the  dties  of 
the  Latin  League  (Dionys.  v.  61),  while  the  namecf 
the  Bntuli  had  become  merged  in  that  of  the  Latin 
people.  Not  lung  before  this  indeed  Livy  icpretcnti 
the  Butnii  as  a  still  existing  peopK  and  the  anm  of 
Tarqninins  Superbus  as  directed  against  them  wbea 
he  proceeded  to  attack  Ardea,  just  before  his  espnU 
sion.  (Liv.  i.  56,  57.)  According  to  this  nanatire 
Ardea  was  not  taken,  but  we  lesm  from  much  belter 
authority  (the  treaty  between  Boon  and  Carthage 
preserved  by  Folybina,  iiL  22)  that  it  bad  blloi 
under  the  power  of  the  Bomana  before  the  ckce  of 
the  monarchy,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  extinction 
of  the  Bntuli  as  anindepoident  people  may  datefnn 
this  period.  The  only  other  mention  of  the  RntaB 
which  can  be  called  liistorical  is  that  their  name  is 
found  in  the  list  given  by  Cato  (op.  Prucian.  iv.  4. 
p.  629)  of  the  dties  that  took  part  in  the  fbnnds- 
tion  of  the  celebrated  temple  of  Diana  at  Arids,  a 
list  in  all  probability  fonnded  upon  some  ancient  »- 
cord ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  they  here  figure  si 
distinct  from  the  Ardaatee.  There  were  some  ob- 
scure traditions  in  antiquity  that  represented  Aides 
as  founded  by  a  colony  from  Argoe  [Akdia],  sal 
these  are  regarded  by  Miebnhr  as  tending  to  pnn 
that  the  Bntuli  were  a  Pehugic  race.  (Nieb.  voL  L 
p.  44,  vol.  iL  p.  21.)  Schwegler,  on  the  other  hasd 
considers  them  as  connected  with  the  Etmacsns,siid 
probably  a  relic  of  the  period  when  that  people  bad 
extended  their  dominion  thrangfaoot  Latimn  ui 
Campania.  This  theory  finds  some  support  is  tht 
name  of  Ttumns,  which  may  probably  be  connected 
with  Tyirfaenua,  as  well  as  in  the  nnion  wbidi  the 
legend  represents  «s  snbsisting  between  Tnmiu  sod 
the  Etruscan  king  Meaentius.  (Schwegler,  Hm- 
Getck.  vol  i.  pp.  330,  S3 1 .)  Bnt  the  whole  subject 
is  10  mixed  up  with  &ble  and  poetical  ioventioi, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  fisel  confidence  in  any  such 
conjectnres.  [E.  H.B.] 

BUTU'NIUH  {It.  Am.  p.  469),  sppareotly  a 
town  of  the  Comavii  in  the  W.  part  of  Britannia  Bo- 
mana. Camden  (p.  651)  identifies  it  with  Awtm  in 
Shropthirt,  Horaley  (p.  4 1 8)  with  Worn.    [T.  H.  D.] 

RUTU'PIAE  ('PoifTouTiai,  Ptol.  iL  8.  §  27 ;  in  the 
Tab.  PaU.  and  Not.  lug).  Butnpae;  in  the  IHl 
Ant.  Bitnpae,  also  Portns  Bntupensis  snd  Portss 
Bitupius:  A^.  Bntupinus,  Luc.  Phar*.  vi.  67;  Juv. 
iv.  141),  a  town  of  the  Cantii  on  the  E.  coast  of 
Britannia  Prima,  now  SicUnroagk  in  KtiU.  Bd- 
tupiae  and  Portus  Bntupensis  were  probaUy  distinct, 
the  former  bung  the  dly,  tlw  lattsr  its  haibour  at 
acme  Utile  dirtanoa.    The  haihoor  was  jniiaUy 
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SUmar,  not  Smdwidi ;  which  Utter  town  aeemi  to 
have  spnug  np  undw  the  Sasms,  mfter  Bntnpiaa 
had  begnn  to  fall  into  decajr,  and  «u  indeed  pro- 
bably bnilt  with  materials  taken  firam  it.  Accord- 
ing to  Camden  (p.  344)  the  etymology  of  the  name 
of  Batapiae  is  analc^ifous  to  that  of  Scmdanck,  being 
derirod  from  the  British  Bh^dti^eA,  signifying 
"  sandy  bottoms";  a  derintion  which  seenu  mnch 
■Mce  probable  than  that  from  the  Bnteni,  a  people 
who  oceopied  the  district  in  France  now  called  La 
Boergue.  The  territory  aronnd  the  town  was 
(tyled  Butnpinns  Ager  (Anson.  Parmt.  xriii.  8) 
and  the  coast  Bntnpinos  Littns  (Loo.  L  c).  The 
latter  was  celebrated  for  its  oysters,  as  the  coast 
near  Margata  and  Reaiher  is  to  the  present  day. 
Large  beds  of  oyster-shells  have  been  fonnd  in  the 
neigliboarhood,  at  a  depth  of  from  4  to  6  feet  nnder 
groaod.  The  port  is  nndoobtedly  that  mentioned 
by  Tacitus  {Agric.  38),  nnder  the  erroneons  name 
of  Trutnlensis  Portos,  as  occupied  by  the  fleet  of 
Agricola.  It  was  a  safe  harbonr,  and  the  nsnal 
and  moat  convenietit  one  for  the  passage  between 
Franca  and  England.  (Amm.  Han;,  xx.  1,  zsrli. 
8.  §  6.)  The  principal  Boman  remains  at  RicK- 
borimgik  are  those  of  a  castmm  and  of  an  amphi- 
theatre. The  walls  of  the  former  present  an  exten- 
sire  min,  and  on  the  N.  side  are  in  some  placee 
from  20  to  30  feet  in  height.  Fragments  of  sculp- 
tured maibles  foand  within  their  circoit  show  that 
the  fortification  mnst  have  contained  some  handsome 
buildings.  The  foundation  walls  of  the  amphi- 
theatre were  excavated  in  1849,  and  are  the  first 
remains  of  a  walled  bnilding  of  that  description 
discovered  in  England.  There  is  a  good  description 
of  RiMorotigh,  as  it  existed  in  the  time  of  Henry 
VIII.,  in  Leiand's  Itinerary  (voLvil  p.  128,  ed. 
Heame).  Lelsnd  mentions  that  many  Boman  coins 
were  fonnd  there,  which  still  continnes  to  be  the 
case.  Other  Boman  antiquities  of  varioos  descrip- 
tions have  been  discovered,  as  pottoy,  fibulae,  orna- 
menta,  knives,  tools,  &c.  Botnpiae  was  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Comes  litoris  Saxooici,  and  was 
the  station  of  the  Legio  Ilda  Augusta.  (^SotUia, 
b  52.)  A  complete  account  of  its  remains  will  bo 
fonnd  in  Boach  Smith's  AnUqmtiei  qf  Sickbonmgh, 
London,  1850.  [T.H.D.] 

BYSSADIUM  (ymraiSior  (Spot,  PtoL  iv.  6.  §  8), 
"a  monntain  of  Interior  Libya,  from  which  flows 
the  Stacbeir  {Gambia),  making  near  it  the  lake 
Clonia;  the  middle  of  the  monntain  (or  lake?) 
I7°E.loiig,  ll'N.  lat."  (Ptollc.)  Thismonn- 
tain  terminated  in  the  headland  also  called  Ryssa- 
dinin  (^VuaaiSior  bipoy),  the  position  of  which  is 
fixed  by  Ptolemy  (iv.  6.  §  6)  at  8°  30'  £.  long., 
and  11°  30"  M.  lat.  We  assume,  with  Bennell  and 
Leake,  that  ArsiBarinm  is  C.  Verde,  a  conjecture 
which  can  be  made  with  more  confidence  because  it 
is  fonnd  that  Ptolemy's  Uifierence  of  longitude  be- 
tween Arsinarinm  and  Carthage  is  very  nearly  cor- 
rect,—aooording  to  that  assumption  this  promontniy 
mnst  be  Indeed  for  to  the  M.  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Gambia.  The  mountain  and  lake  mnst  be  assigned 
to  that  elevated  region  in  which  the^en^oi  and  the 
Gaxttbia  take  their  rise,  forming  an  appendage  to  the 
central  highlands  of  Africa  from  which  it  projects 
northwards,  like  a  vast  promoDtoiy,  into  the  Great 
Sahara.  [£■  B.  J.] 
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SABA,  SABAEI  (2(l«q  or  2a(a(:  Eik.  ZaSawr, 
fism.  iattda),  were  respectively  the  principal  dty 
and  nation  in  Femen,  or  Arabia  Felix.  [Ababia.] 
Ancient  geographers  difier  considerably  as  to  the 
extent  of  territoiy  oocnpied  by  the  Sabaeans,  Era- 
tosthenes assigning  to  it  a  much  larger  area  than 
Ptolemy.  The  difference  may  perhaps  be  reconciled 
by  examining  their  respective  accounts. 

Oar  knowledge  of  the  Sabaeans  is  derived  fVom 
three  sonices:  the  Hebrew  Scriptnres,  the  Greek 
historians  and  geographers,  and  the  Boman  poets 
and  encyclopedists,  Pliny,  Soliuos,  &c.  The  Arabian 
geqgiapheis,  also,  throw  some  light  upon  this  ancient 
and  ftr-extending  race. 

1.  In  the  Hebrew  genealogies  (Genasu,  x.  6, 
XXV.  3)  the  Sabaeans  are  described  as  the  de- 
scendants of  Cnsh,  the  son  of  Ham.  This  de- 
scent was  probably  not  so  much  from  a  single 
stem,  as  from  several  branches  of  Hsmite  origin; 
and  as  the  tribes  rf  the  Sabaeans  were  numerous, 
some  of  them  nmy  have  proceeded  immediately  from 
Cnsh,  and  others  from  Uter  progenitors  of  the  same 
stock.  Thus  one  tribe  descended  from  Seba,  the  son 
of  Cnsh,  another  from  Jokshan,  Abraham's  son  by 
Eeturah;  a  third  from  Sheba,  the  son  of  Baamab — 
the  'Pofii  of  the  I.XY.  (Compare  Ptalm  Ixxii. 
10;  /«riiuk,xlv.l4;  Etekiel,  xxvii.  22,  23,  xxxviii. 
13.)  The  most  material  point  in  this  pedigree  is 
the  fact  of  the  pure  Semitic  blood  of  the  Sabaeans. 
The  Hebrew  prophets  agree  in  celebrating  the 
stature  and  noble  bearing,  the  enterprise  snd  wealth 
of  tills  nation,  therein  concurring  with  the  expree- 
sion  of  Agatharchides,  who  describes  the  Sabaeans 
as  having  ri  aiifuna  ifuAoTairtfia.  Their  occu- 
pations appear  to  have  been  various,  as  would  be  the 
case  with  a  nation  so  widely  extended  ("  Sabaei . . . 
ad  utraque  maria  ponrcti,"  Plin.  vi.  28.  s.  32): 
for  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  the  soath  they  were 
actively  engaged  in  commerce,  while  in  the  north,  on 
the  borders  of  Idumea,  they  retained  the  predatory 
habits  of  nomades.  (Job,  ii.  15.)  The  "  Queen 
of  the  South,"  L  e.  of  yemen  or  Sabaea,  who  was 
attracted  to  Palestine  by  the  fame  of  Salomon,  was 
probably  an  Arabian  sovereign.  It  may  be  observed 
that  Yemen  and  Saba  have  nearly  the  same  import, 
each  signifying  the  right  hand  ;  for  a  person  turning 
his  fiice  to  the  rising  son  has  the  south  on  his  right, 
and  thus  Saba  or  Yemen,  which  was  long  regarded  as 
the  southern  limit  of  the  habitable  zone,  is  the  left- 
hand,  or  southern  land.  (Comp.  Herod,  iii.  107^ 
113;  Forster's  Geogr.  of  ArxMa,  vol  i.  pp.24 — 
38.)  A  river  Sabis,  in  Carmania  (Mela,  iii,  8.  §  4), 
and  a  chain  of  mpnntains  Sabo,  at  the  entrance  of 
the  Persian  Gulf  (Arrian,  Per^ilut.  M,  Ergtkr.,  ifii 
fiiyiara  Mydfuya  USa;  compi  PtoL  vi.  7.  §  23), 
apparently  indicate  an  extension  of  the  Sabaeans  be- 
yond Arabia  Proper.  Tliat  they  reached  to  the 
eastern  shore  of  the  Bed  Sea  is  rendered  probable  by 
the  circumstance  that  a  city  named  Sabu  or  Sabs 
stood  there,  about  36  miles  S.  of  Podnu,  in  lat. 
14°  N.  (PtoL  vi.  7.  §  38,  v.  22.  §  14.) 

2.  The  first  Greek  writer  who  mentions  the 
Sabaeans  by  name  is  Eratosthenes.  His  account, 
however,  represents  a  mora  recent  condition  of  this 
nation  than  is  described  by  Artemidorus,  or  by  Aga- 
tharchides,  who  is  Strabo's  principal  authority  in 
his  narrative  of  the  Sshawna,  On  the  other  hand, 
Diodorus  Sicolos  profeeses  to  ham  compiled  bis 
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•oooanta  of  tham  tnm  the  historicml  boi^  at  Um 
AcgTptian  kings,  which  hs  oonsnltcd  in  the  Ales- 
andraian  Library.  (Diod.  iiL  38,  46.)  There  cu 
be  little  question  that  Herodotus,  althoagh  he  does 
not  name  the  Sabaeans,  describes  them  in  Tarions 
psasages,  when  apealdng  of  the  Arabians,  the  soath- 
ernmost  people  of  the  earth.  (Herod.  iL  86,  iii.  107 
— 1 13.)  The  commerce  of  Trniem  with  Phoenicia 
and  Aegypt  onder  the  Pharaohs  wonld  render  the 
name  of  the  Sabaeans  familiar  in  all  the  hsrens  of 
the  Red  Sea  and  the  eastern  Mediterranean.  The 
Aeg^ptians  imported  spices  \arg»)j,  since  they  em- 
ployed them  in  embalming  the  dead ;  and  the  Phoe- 
nicians reqaired  them  for  the  Sjrian  markets,  nnoe 
perfumes  hare  in  all  ages  been  both  fxToarils 
luxnries  and  among  the  roost  popniar  medicines  uf 
the  East  At  the  time  when  Ptolemy  wrote  (in  the 
second  centnij  a.d.)  their  trade  with  Sjria  and 
AegTpt,  is  the  carriers  of  the  silks  and  spices  so 
much  in  request  at  Borne,  bronght  the  Sabaeans 
within  ken  of  the  iciaitifio  geognqiber  and  of  the 
learned  generally. 

3.  Accordingly,  we  meat  in  the  Boman  poets 
with  nnmeroos,  althoagh  vagne,  allusions  to  the 
wealth  and  loznry  of  the  Sabaeans.  "  Holies,"  "  di- 
Tites,"  " beati,'  are  the  epithets  constantly  applied 
to  them.  (See  Catnll.  zi.  5 ;  Fropert.  ii.  10.  Ifi, 
ib.  89. 17,  in.  13.  8 ;  Virgil,  Omy.  i.  57,  iL  150, 
Aauid.  i.  416;  Horace,  Carm.  L  29.  9,  iL  18.  84; 
Id.  Epit  L  6.  6,  0.  7.  36 ;  Statins,  Sib.  ir.  8. 1 ; 
Senec  HeraUa,  Ott  T.  876.)  The  expedition  of 
Aelins  Gallns,  indeed  (b.  o,  84),  may  have  tended 
to  bring  Southern  Arabia  mote  hnmediately  under 
the  notice  of  the  Ramans,  But  their  knowledge 
was  at  best  rery  limited,  and  rested  lees  co  fiuta 
than  on  rumours  of  Sabaean  opulence  and  luxury. 
Pliny  and  the  geogmpben  an  rather  better  in- 
formed, bat  eren  Ihey  lud  very  enoneaas  conceptioos 
of  the  physical  or  commercial  chaneter  of  this  nation. 
Kot  until  the  passsge  to  India  by  the  Cape  had 
been  diacorered  was  Sabaaa  or  Tsnen  really  explored 
by  Europeans. 

Assuming,  then,  that  the  Sabeans  were  a  widely- 
spread  race,  extending  from  the  Pertkm  Ovlf  to  the 
Bed  Sea,  and  running  up  to  the  borders  of  the 
desert  in  the  Arabian  peninsula,  we  proceed  to  exa- 
mine the  groonds  of  their  reputation  for  exceesiTe 
opolenoe  and  Inxuiy.  A  portion  of  their  wealth 
was  nudoobtadly  natire;  they  supplied  Aegypt  and 
Syria  from  the  remotest  periods  with  frankincense 
and  aromatics ;  and  since  the  soil  of  Ttmm  is  highly 
prodoetiTe,  they  took  in  exchange,  not  the  com  or 
wine  of  their  neighboais,  but  the  precious  metals. 
But  aromatics  were  by  no  means  the  capital  source 
of  their  wealth.  The  Sabaeans  possessed  for  msny 
centuries  the  keys  of  Indian  commerce,  and  were 
the  intermediate  factors  between  Aegypt  and  Syria, 
as  these  coontries  were  in  tnm  the  Indian  agents 
f>r  Enrope.  During  the  Pharaonic  eras  of  Aegypt, 
no  attempt  was  made  to  disturb  the  monopoly  of  the 
Sabaeans  in  this  traffic.  Ptolemy  Phihulelphns  (ii.a 
274)  was  the  fint  Aegyptian  sorereign  who  dis- 
cerned the  value  of  the  R«l  Sea  and  its  harbours  to 
his  kingdom.  He  eetablisbed  bis  Indian  emporinm 
at  Myos-Hormns  or  Areinoe.  and  under  his  snoces- 
sors  Berenice,  which  was  connected  with  CopCoe  on 
the  Nile  hy  a  canal,  shared  the  proflts  of  tins  r»- 
muneratiTe  trade.  But  eren  then  the  Sabaeans  loot 
a  small  portion  only  of  their  former  exclnsiTe  ad- 
vantages. They  were  no  longer  the  carriers  of 
Indian  exports  to  Aegypt,  bat  they  were  stiH  d>e 
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impcctan  of  diem  from  India  itael£  The  Asgyplaa 
fleets  proceeded  no  further  than  the  haven  of  Sab- 
hatha  or  Hariaba;  while  the  Sabaeans,  ka^  prior 
even  to  the  voyage  of  Neardins(B.c.  330),  venture! 
across  the  ocean  with  the  roonsoin  to  CqiiM  sod 
the  Ualabar  coast.  Their  vessels  were  «f  hrfm 
build  than  the  ordinary  merchant-abips  of  tlis 
Greeks,  and  their  mariners  were  more  skilfal  aoi 
intrepid  than  the  Greeks,  who,  it  is  recorded,  thnuk 
back  with  terror  from  the  Indian  Ocean.  The  trKk 
of  the  Sabaean  navigators  lay  aJoog  the  coast  of  G«. 
drosia,  since  Nearchns  found  along  its  shorH  muy 
Arabic  names  of  phuies,  and  at  Po—tm  cnfsagcd  a 
pilot  aoqaainted  with  those  seas.  In  prtqnitioo  at 
luxury  Increased  in  the  Syro-MsEcdoaian  cities  (ami 
their  extravagance  in  the  article  of  perfumes  alo« 
is  racordsd  %  Athenaeus,  xiL),  and  snlaaqaaitly 
m  Rome,  the  Indian  trade  became  more  valnaUe  to 
the  Sabaeans.  It  was  computed  in  the  third  ceoUuy 
of  the  Empire,  that,  for  every  pound  of  ailk  bnnght 
to  Italy,  a  pound  of  silver  or  even  gold  was  aest  Is 
Arabia;  and  the  compatation  might  Cairiy  be  ei- 
tended  to  the  aromatics  employed  so  lavishly  by  ika 
Ramans  at  their  banquets  and  funerals.  (Caei|i 
Petronios,  c.  64,  with  Plotarch,  Sufis,  c  38.) 
There  were  two  aveouea  of  this  tniffic,  one  oieriaai 
by  Petra  and  the  Elanitie  golf,  the  other  sp  tkt 
Bed  Sea  to  Arsinoe,  the  Ptoleniaic  canal,  and  Ala- 
andreia.  We  may  therefore  biAj  ascribe  the  cxin- 
ordinaiy  wealth  of  the  Sahawint  to  their  lo^ 
monopoly  of  the  Indian  trade.  Tbeir  country,  bm- 
ever,  was  itself  highly  productive,  and  doobtha,  fnoi 
the  general  character  of  the  Arabian  pemnsnla,  ila 
southern  extremity  was  densely  popi^ted.  Tla 
Sabaeans  are  described  by  the  Hebrew,  the  Gnek, 
and  the  Arabian  writers  so  a  nttmeroos  peopli,  of 
kAy  stature,  unplying  abundance  of  the  meaa  <f 
Ufa;  and  the  recurrence  of  the  name  of  Saba  thosgk- 
cot  the  entire  region  between  the  Bad  Sea  and  Oar- 
mania  shows  that  they  were  popolons  and  po*erfbl 
enough  to  send  out  ookwies.  The  general  barmmeai 
of  the  northern  and  central  districts  of  Arsbia  dim 
the  popuhitian  down  to  the  sooth.  The  higfaliods 
that  border  on  the  I»dkm  Oetim  are  distingnitlieil 
by  the  plenty  of  wood  and  water;  the  air  ia  tem- 
perate, the  animals  are  mmierous  (the  honea  cf 
Femeia  are  strong  and  serviceable),  and  the  fruits 
delicions.  With  such  abundance  at  home  the  Sa- 
baeans were  enabled  to  devote  themsdves  to  tnde 
with  undivided  energy  snd  suoceas. 

Nothing  more  strikingly  displays  the  ignorance 
of  the  ancient  geographers  as  regards  Ssbaes  than 
their  descriptions  of  the  opulence  of  the  coaatry. 
Their  narratives  are  eqtially  pompons  snd  eztnTa- 
gant  According  to  Agathandiidea  and  Kodama, 
the  odour  of  the  spice-woods  was  so  potent  thst  the 
inhabitants  were  liable  to  apopleziee,  and  coonter- 
acted  the  noxious  perfumes  by  the  ill  odoois  of  bnnH 
goats'  -hair  and  aspbaltite.  The  deooratians  of  their 
houses,  their  furniture,  and  even  their  domeacie  ntti- 
sib  were  of  gold  and  silver:  they  drank  from  tsm 
bluing  with  gems;  they  used  cinnamon  drips  fir 
firewood;  and  no  king  could  compete  in  luxury  with 
the  merchant-princes  of  the  Sabaeana.  We  have  only 
to  T^ember  tiie  real  or  imputed  samptnonsnaas  of  a 
few  of  the  Dutch  and  English  East  India  Coopaniea' 
merohants  in  the  18th  century,  while  the  trade  cf 
the  East  was  in  a  few  hands,  in  order  to  appiedats 
the  worth  bf' these  descriptions  by  Agatharchidaa 
and  Diodonu. 

The  delnsians  of  the  ancimtl  were  £nt  die- 
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Mlkd  bf  the  tmreDer  ICebnhr.  {DuenpUm  A 
FAraibie,  p.  125.)  H«  userts,  and  he  has  not 
been  contradicted,  that  lemen  neither  prodncaa 
now,  nor  erer  coold  luiTe  prodooed,  gold ;  but  that, 
in  the  district  of  Sonde,  it  has  inn- mines, — a  foot 
unnoticed  bj  earlier  describers, — which  ware  worked 
when  he  visited  the  eooBtrj.  He  states,  moreover, 
that  the  natiTe  firankincense  is  of  a  very  ordinai; 
qoality,  Sabaea  yielding  onlj  the  species  called  Li- 
bftn.  while  the  better  sorts  of  that  gam  are  imported 
from  Sumatra,  Siam,  and  Java.  The  distance  from 
which  the  superior  kinds  of  mjrrh,  frankincense, 
Hard,  and  cassia  were  fetched,  probably  gave  rise 
to  the  stnnge  tales  related  abont  the  danger  of 
gathering  them  from  the  trees,  with  which  the  Sa- 
baeaos  regaled  the  Aegyptian  and  Greek  merchants, 
and  through  them  the  Greek  gei^Taphers  also.  One 
causa  uf  danger  alone  is  likely  to  liaTe  been  truly  re- 
ported; the  spice- woods  were  the  abode  of  renomous 
reptiles;  oneof  which,  apparently  a  purple  cobra,  was 
aggressire,  and,  springing  on  intruders,  inflicted  an 
incurable  woond.  The  ancients,  howeTer,  said  and  be- 
lieved that  cinnamon  was  bronght  to  femen  by  Urge 
birds,  which  build  their  nests  of  its  chips,  and  that 
the  ledomun  was  combed  from  the  beards  of  he-goats. 

The  Sabaeans  were  goTemed  by  a  king.  (Dion 
Caaa.  liii.  29.)  One  inexorable  condition  of  the 
royal  office  was,  that  he  should  never  quit  his  palace: 
found  beyond  its  precincts,  it  was  allowable  to  stone 
him  CO  death.  The  rule  which  governed  the  succes- 
sion to  the  throne  was  singular.  A  certain  number 
of  noble  fiunilies  poeaessed  equal  claims  to  the  crown : 
and  the  6nt  child  (females  were  eligible)  bom  after 
an  accession  was  presumptive  heir  to  the  raigning 
monarch.  This  seclusion  of  the  king,  and  the 
strange  mode  of  electing  him,  seem  to  indicate  a 
sacerdotal  influence,  similar  to  that  which  regulates 
the  choice  of  the  Grand  Lama  and  the  homage  paid 
to  him  by  the  Thibetians. 

The  predsa  boundaries  of  Sabaea  it  is  impossible 
to  ascertain.  The  area  we  have  presumed  .is  com- 
prised within  the  Arabian  Sea'W.,  the  PertioH  Guif 
E.,  the  ImSan  Ocean  S.,  and  an  irregular  line  skirt- 
ing the  Desert,  and  running  up  in  a  narrow  point  to 
Idnmea  N. 

For  the  principal  dlvinons  of  the  Sabaeans  see  the 
articles  on  Arabia  ;  Adramitak  ;  Hucaei. 

The  decline  of  the  Sabaeans  seems  to  have  pro- 
ceeded from  two  canses:  (1)  the  more  direct  inter- 
coorsa  of  the  Aegypto-Greeks  with  India,  and  (3) 
the  rivshy  of  the  powerful  tribe  of  the  Homeritaa, 
who  subjugated  them.  In  the  account  of  their 
eastern  traffic,  and  of  the  characteristics  of  their 
land,  we  have  traced  the  features  of  the  race.  Com- 
pared with  the  Arabs  of  the  Desert,  the  Sabaeans 
were  a  highly  civilised  nation,  under  a  regular  gn- 
vemment,  and,  as  a  mercantile  community,  jealous  of 
the  rights  of  property.  The  author  of  the  Periplns 
remarks  upon  similar  security  among  the  Adramitae ; 
the  interests  of  the  merchant  had  corbed  and  softened 
the  natural  ferocity  of  the  Arab.  This  also,  according 
to  Niebuhr  {Deter^  de  tArdbie,  p.  315),  is  still 
observable  in  Femea,  in  comparisoa  with  the  inland 
pcovinoes  of  Bgda,  and  Neged.  [W.  B.  D.I 

SABA.  Three  cities  rf  this  name  are  distingtiisfaed 
by  ancient  geographers:  the  name  indeed  was  a 
eommoo  appellation  of  towns,  and  signified  head  of 
.the  province,  or  of  its  leaser  dividons.  (Comp.  Plin. 
Has.  1.82.) 

1.  (SoCoi,  Steph.  B.  $.  V.  2aCS>,  Agatharch.  ap. 
Piot  pi  68),  waa  the  chief  dty  of  the  Sabaeans.  It 
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is  described  by  IKodoms  (iii.  46)  as  sltnatad  upon 
a  k>fty  wooded  hill,  and  within  two  days'  journey  <f 
the  frankincense  conntiy.  The  positkn  rf  Saba  k, 
however,  quite  nncertain:  Hannert  (^Oeogr.  der 
Griech,  u.  JRim.  voL  vL  pt  L  p.  66)  places  it  at  the 
modem  Saadei  other  geogra^n  identify  it  with 
Ifareb  [Majbiaba]  ;  and  again  Sabbatha,  both  from 
its  site  in  the  interior  and  its  commercial  importance, 
seems  to  have  a  good  title  to  be  considered  as  Saba 
(2i(A)  of  Agathuchides)  or  Shebe,  the  capital  of  the 
Sabaeans. 

2.  (aiftj.PtoL  vl  7.  §§  38,42;Plin.vL  23.  S.84X 
was  also  seated  in  the  interior  of  the  Sabaean  territory, 
26  milee  NE.  of  Aden.  Niebuhr  (Vetcript.  de  f  Ara- 
ble, voL  ii.  p.  60)  identifies  it  with  the  modem  Saaia. 

3.  (2(i«ai,  Strab.  zvil  p.  771;  Sagir,  PtoL 
iv.  7.  §  8),  on  the  western  than  of  the  I!«i  Sea, 
was  the  capital  city  rf  the  Sabaeans,  and  its  har- 
booT  was  the  Sabaitienm  Os  (SaSa^ueor  vri/ta, 
Stiab.  zvii.  pi.  770).  The  position  of  Sabae,  like 
that  of  BO  many  Aethiopian  mccs  and  cities,  is  very 
nncertain.  Some  writos  place  it  at  the  entrance  of 
the  Arabian  gulf  (Heeren,  Hiitor.  Setearehet,  voL 
L  p.  333);  others  carry  it  up  as  high  as  the  biay  of 
Adule,  Ut.  1 5°  N.  Bmce  ( TramU,  vol  iii.  p.  1 44) 
identifies  the  modem  Atab  with  the  Sabae,  and 
places  it  between  the  tropics  and  the  Abyssmian 
highlands.  Combes  and  Tamisier  (  Vogaget,  vol.  i. 
p.  89)  consider  the  island  Mauovn  to  have  a  better 
claim:  while  Lord  Valentia  (Troreb,  vol.  iL  p.  47) 
finds  Sabae  at  Port  Monungton.  But  although 
neither  ancient  geographers  nor  modem  travelloa 
are  agreed  concerning  the  site  of  the  Aethiopian 
Sabae,  they  accord  in  placing  it  on  the  sea-«oast 
of  the  kingdom  or  island  o(  Meroe,  and  between 
the  Sinns  Avalites  and  the  bay  of  Adule,  L  e, 
between  the  12th, and  15th  degrees  of  N.  latitude. 
On  the  opposite  shore  were  seated  the  Sabaeans 
of  Arabia,  and  as  there  was  much  mtercoune 
between  the  populations  of  the  opposite  sides  of 
the  Bed  Sea,  the  Aetbiopan  Sabaoma  may  have 
been  a  colony  from  Arabia.  Both  races  are  de- 
scribed as  loFty  in  stature  and  opulent  (Ptaln 
Izzii. ;  1  Kingt,  x.  1 ;  Itaiak,  zlv.  14),  and  this 
description  will  apply  eqnally  to  the  Sabaeans  who 
dwelt  in  tbe  epice  country  of  Arabia,  and  to  those 
who  enjoyed  almost  a  monopoly  of  the  Libyan  spice- 
trade,  and  were  not  far  removed  from  the  gold- 
mines and  tbe  emerald  and  topax-quarries  of  tbe  Ae- 
gyptian  and  Aethiopian  mountains.  The  remarkable 
personal  beauty  of  the  Sabaeans  is  confirmed  by  the 
manuments  ofUpper  Nubia,  and  was  probably  reported 
to  the  Greek  geogiapbeis  by  tbe  elave-dealers,  to 
whom  height  and  noble  features  would  be  a  recom- 
mendation. The  Sabaeans,  at  least  in  earUer  pe- 
riods, may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  principal  tribes 
of  the  Aethiopian  kingdom  of  Meroe.  [Hbroe.] 
Josephns  (AiUiq.  ii.  5)  affirms  that  the  Queen  of 
Sheba  or  Saba  came  from  this  region,  and  that  it  boie 
the  name  of  Saba  before  it  was  known  by  that  of 
Meroei  There  seems  also  some  affinity  between  the 
word  Saba  and  the  name  or  title  of  the  kings  of  the 
Aethiopians,  Saba.oa.  [W.  B.  D.] 

SABADI'BAE  QtagattXat  r^oi,  PtoL  viL  3. 
§  28),  three  islands,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Aurea  Chersoneeiu  in  India 
extra  Gangem.  From  the  great  resemblance  of  the 
name,  it  is  not  nnlikely  that  he  bos  confounded  it 
with  that  of  the  isbuid  of  labadius  (or  Sabadins),  now 
Java,  which  he  mentions  in  his  nast  sectioD.    [U;. 

BADIDB.]  [y\] 
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SABAOE'NA  (SafttyuM,  3<Mrriva,  at  JctU. 
faia),  a  town  in  Lesaer  Armenia,  ii  mentiooed  onlj 
bx  PtoJamj  (t.  7.  §  10)  u  belongiiig  to  the  pr»- 
feetara  of  IjiTiniaiie.  [L.  S.] 

SABALINGII  (3ataKiyytiu),  a  German  tribe, 
placed  bj  Piolemj  (iL  11.  §  11)  above  the  Saxones 
in  the  Gimbrian  peninenla,  the  modem  Schle*aig. 
In  the  absence  of  all  farther  information  about  them, 
it  bae  been  inferred,  from  the  mere  reaemblance  of 
name,  that  thej  dwelt  in  and  abont  the  place  called 
Sabgholm  in  the  island  of  LaUmd.  [L.  S.] 

SABA'BIA  (Soovofifa),  an  important  town  in 
the  north  of  Upper  Pannonia,  was  sitnated  in  a  phun 
between  the  riTer  Arrabo  and  the  Deserts  Boionun,  on 
the  road  firom  Camnntum  to  Poetoriam.  The  town, 
which  seems  to  hsTe  been  an  ancient  settlement  of 
the  Boii,  derired  its  importance  partly  from  the  ferti- 
litj  of  the  plain  in  which  it  was  sitnated,  and  partly 
from  the  fact  that  it  farmed  a  kind  of  central  point  at 
which  several  roads  met  The  emperor  Claudius 
raised  it  to  the  rank  of  a  Soman  colony,  whence  it 
leceived  the  surname  of  Claudia.  (Plin.  iiL  37; 
Ptol.  iL  15.  §  4.)  In  this  town  Septimins  Sevenu 
was  proclaimed  AuRustus  (Aurel.  Vict.  Epit.  19), 
and  the  emperor  Valentinian  resided  there  some 
time.  (Amm.  Hare  xzx.  S.)  Owing  to  this  and 
other  circumstances,  the  town  rose  to  a  high  degree 
of  prosperity  during  the  latter  period  of  tin  Roman 
Empire;  and  its  ancient  greatness  is  still  attested  by 
its  numerous  remains  MT  temples  and  aqueducts. 
Many  statues,  inscriptions,  and  coins  also  have  been 
found  at  Stem  an  Anger,  which  is  the  modem 
name,  or,  as  the  Hnngariana  call  it,  Szomlifithely. 
{It  Ant  pp.  233,  261,  S6S,  434  ;  Orelli,  loKripL 
n.  200  and  1789;  SchSnwisner,  AntiquUate*  So- 
bttriae.  p.  45;  Mnchar,  Noriemn,  i.  p.  167.)  [L.S.] 

SABABICUS  SINUS.    [Ihdicub  OoKAaoa.] 

SABATA  or  SABDATA  (Plin.  n.  37.  a.  81),  a 
town  of  Assyria,  probably  the  same  place  as  die 
3aSa$i  of  Zosimus  (iil  S3),  which  that  writer  de- 
Bcribes  as  30  stadia  from  the  ancient  Seleuceia.  It 
is  also  menti<Hied  by  Abnlfeda  (p.  353)  ondw  the 
name  of  Saba^ 

SABA'TIA  VADA.    [Vada  Sabatia.] 

SABATl'NUS  LACUS  (iitan  \liuni,  Strab.: 
Logo  di  Braedanoy,  one  of  the  most  considerable 
oftheUkeaof  £tnuia,which,asStraba  obserres,  was 
the  most  sontherly  of  them,  and  consequently  the 
nearest  to  Home  and  to  the  sea.  (Strab.  r.  p^  336.) 
It  is,  like  most  of  the  other  Ukes  in  the  same  r^on, 
formed  in  the  crater  of  an  extinct  volcano,  and  has 
consequently  a  very  regular  basm-like  fixin,  with  a 
circuit  of  about  30  miles,  and  is  inrrounded  on  all 
tides  by  a  ridge  of  liilb  of  no  great  elevation.  It  is 
probable  that  it  derived  its  name  fixxn  a  town  of  the 
name  of  Sabatb,  which  stood  on  its  shores,  but  the 
name  is  not  found  in  the  geographers,  and  the  only 
positive  evidence  of  its  existence  is  its  mention  in 
the  Tabula  h  a  sUtion  on  the  Via  Claudia.  QTab. 
Peut)  The  lake  itself  is  called  Sabata  by  Strabo, 
and  Sabate  by  Festns,  from  whom  we  leam  that  it 
gave  name  to  the  Sabatine  tribe  of  the  Roman  citi- 
aens,  one  of  thoee  which  was  formed  out  of  the  new 
citizens  added  to  the  state  in  B.  o.  387.  (Liv.  vL 
4,  5;  Feet.  «.  v.  Satatimi,  Jif.  342,  343.)  SUios 
Italicus  speaks  of  the  "  Sabatia  stsgna  "  in  the  plural 
(viit  492),  pro)>ably  incloding  under  the  luune  the 
much  smaller  lake  in  the  same  neighbourhood  called 
the  Lacus  Alsietinns  or  Logo  di  Uartignano.  The 
same  tradition  was  reported  of  this  lake  as  of  the 
Ciminian,  and  of  manj  cthen,  tint  there  ww  a  ci^ 
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iwaDowed  np  by  it,  the  remaina  of  which  could  tSl 
occasionally  be  seen  at  tlie  bottom  of  its  clear  waSen. 
(Sotion,  de  Mir.  Font,  41,  where  we  shoold  cer- 
tainly read  Utaros  tot  Silitaroi.)  It  aboonded  in 
fish  and  wild-fowl,  and  was  even  stocked  artifidally 
with  fish  of  various  kinds  by  the  luxurioos  ^^''■'^•"t 
of  late  times.     (ColumelL  viiL  16.) 

The  Tabula  pUces  Sabate  at  the  distuiee  cf  36 
miles  from  Rome,  but  thia  number  is  much  beyond 
the  truth.  TIm  tme  distance  is  probably  37  miles, 
which  would  coincide  with  a  site  near  the  W.  ex- 
tremity of  the  lake  about  a  mils  beyood  the  moden 
town  ii  Bracctano,  where  there  are  some  ruins  of 
Roman  date,  probably  belonging  to  a  villa.  (T'oi. 
Peut;  Halsten.  A^ot  cid  Cheer,  p.  44;  Westphal, 
Sdm.  Kan^agne,  pp.  156,  158.)  The  town  of 
Braeeiano,  which  now  gives  name  to  the  lake,  datia 
only  from  the  middle  ages  and  probably  doee  net 
occupy  an  ancient  site.  [E.  H.  B.] 

SABATUS.  1.  (Saibalo),  a  river  of  Samnium, 
in  the  country  of  the  Hirpini,  and  one  of  the  tiibs- 
taries  of  the  Cak>r  (Cofere),  with  which  it  unites 
under  the  walls  of  Beneventnm.  [Cau>b.]  The 
name  of  the  river  is  not  found  in  any  ancient  author, 
but  Livy  mentions  the  Sabatini  among  the  Cam- 
panians  who  were  punished  fat  their  defecticn  to 
Hannibal  in  the  S«H>nd  Punic  War.  (Uv.  xxri. 
33,  34.)  These  may  mean  generally  the  people  of 
the  valley  of  Sabatns,  or  there  may  have  heea,  as 
supposed  by  Cluver,  a  town  of  the  same  name  on 
the  banks  of  the  river.     (Cluver.  JtaL  p.  1 199.) 

3.  (Sttimto),  a  river  of  Brattinm,  on  the  W.  coast 
of  the  peninsula,  flowing  into  tlw  sea  betwecs 
Amaatea  and  Capo  Smero.  Ita  name  is  knows 
only  from  the  Itineraries,  from  which  we  leam  that 
it  was  crossed  by  the  high-road  to  Rhegium  18  miles 
S.  of  Conaentia  (CossMa),  a  distance  which,  com- 
bined with  the  name,  clearly  identifies  it  with  the 
modem  Saaito.  (/(in.  Ant.  pp.  105,  lia)  It  is 
generally  identified  by  geographers  with  the  Odnams 
of  LjoofbnD,  on  the  banks  oit  which  the  Greek  dty 
of  Terina  was  situated;  but  this  assumption  rests (n 
no  snfBcient  groonds.     [Teriha.]      [E.  H.  B.] 

SA'BBATA  or  SABBATIA.  [Vada  Saba- 
tia.] 

SA3BATHA  QUttaSa,  PtoL  vl  7.  §  38;  Sa- 
bolha,  Plin.  vL  38.  s.  32),  was  the  capital  of  the 
Adramitae,  a  Sabaean  tribe  inhabiting  tlie  S.  coast 
of  Arabia  FeUx  (Ut.  14°  N.).  [Adrajotai.] 
Its  inhabitants  are  called  Sabbathae  by  Festns  Avi- 
enus  {Deier.  Orb.  Terr.  r.  1136>  Sabbatha  wis 
seated  far  inland,  on  the  coast  of  a  navigable  river 
(Prion?)  —  an  unusual  circumstance  in  that  re- 
gion, where  the  atreams  are  brief  in  their  comta 
and  seldom  navigable.  (Per^  Mar.  Erjlltr.  p 
IS.)  If  it  really  contained  sixty  temples  withm  'tt 
walls,  Sabbatha  must  have  ranked  second  to  none  of 
the  cities  of  Arabia.  Its  monopoly  of  the  Indian 
trade  donbtlees  rendered  it  a  wealthy  and  important 
place.  At  no  other  haven  on  the  coast  were  the  sfsces, 
gums,  and  silks  of  India  permitted  to  be  landed: 
if  exposed  to  sale  elsewhere,  they  vere  confifiratwli 
and  their  vendon  punished  with  death.  They  woe 
conveyed  np  the  river  to  Sabbatha  in  boati  node  of 
leather,  strained  over  wooden  frames.  One  gate 
alone  —  probably  for  the  convenience  of  detecting 
fmi  —  of  Sabbatha  was  assigned  to  this  branch  of 
commerce;  and  after  the  bales  had  been  -»-™m«l, 
the  goods  were  not  handed  over  to  their  ownen 
until  a  tithe  had  been  deducted-  for  a  deity  named 
Sabis  (=>  dominns),  and  also  a  porticD  for  the  Ui^ 
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GeogTspihera  attempt  to  identify  Sabbatlia  with  Ha- 
riaba  ( J/oreft),  bat  the  proofs  of  their  identity  are 
nnsatiiifactoiy  ;  and  it  may  eren  be  qaestioned 
whether  Sabbatha  be  not  an  elongated  form  of  Saba, 
a  common  appellation  for  eitiea  in  Arabia  Feliz. 
The  KaSciTavoy  of  StnbO'  (xti.  p.  768)  is  sup> 
posed  by  his  tianslator  Groskurd  (vol.  iii.  p.  287) 
to  be  an  error  for  iagircanr,  and  the  hitter  to  be 
a  form  of  Sabbatha.  [See  Mabiaba.  Vol  II.  p. 
274.]  [W.  B.D.] 

SABIin  (iagvoi),  a  people  of  Central  Italy, 
who  inhabited  the  rugged  moontiun  country  oo  the 
W.  of  the  central  chain  of  the  Apennines,  from  the 
sources  of  the  Nar  and  Velinns  to  the  neighbourhood 
of  Reate,  and  from  thence  southwards  as  fiu:  as  the 
Tiber  and  the  Anio.  Tbey  were  bounded  on  the  N. 
and  W.  by  the  Umbrians  and  Etruscans,  on  the  NK. 
by  Kcenom,  Iram  which  they  were  separated  by  the 
main  ridge  o(  the  Apennines;  on  the  K.  by  the 
Vestini,  the  Harsi  and  Aequiculi,  and  on  the  S.  by 
Latium.  Their  country  thus  formed  a  narrow  strip, 
extending  abont  85  miles  in  length  from  the  lofty 
irroup  of  the  Apennines  above  Nuniia,  in  which  the 
Nar  takes  its  rise  (now  called  the  Monti  delta  StbiOa), 
to  the  junction  of  the  Tiber  and  Anio,  within  a  few 
miles  of  Rome.  The  southern  limit  of  the  Sabines 
had,  however,  undergone  many  changes;  in  Pliny's 
time  it  was  fixed  as  above  stated,  the  Anio  being 
generally  received  as  the  boundary  between  them 
and  liStium ;  hence  Pliny  reckons  Fidenae  and  Mo- 
mentum Sabine  citiea,  though  there  is  good  ground 
<br  assigning  them  both  in  earlier  times  to  the 
Latins,  and  Ptolemy  again  includes  them  both  in 
Lstium.  Strsbo,  on  the  other  hand,  describes  the 
Sabine  territory  as  extending  at  /or  at  Momentum, 
by  which  be  probably  means  to  include  the  latter 
eity;  while  Eretum,  which  was  only  about  3  miles 
M.  orf  Nomentum,  seems  to  have  been  nniveisally 
considered  as  a  Sabine  city.  (Strab.  T.  p.  S28;  Plin. 
iii.  5.  s.  9,  12.  s.  17;  Ptd.  iu.  I.  §  62.)  In  like 
manner  Pliny  includes  the  important  city  of  Tibur 
among  the  Sabines,  though  it  was  certainly  com- 
monly reckoned  a  Latin  city,  and  never  appears  in 
the  early  history  of  Rome  in  connection  with  the 
Sabines.  The  &ct  appears  to  be,  that  the  frontier 
between  the  Sabines  and  Latins  was  in  early  times 
constantly  fluctuating,  as  the  Sabines  on  the  one 
hand  were  pressing  down  from  the  M.,  and  on  the 
other  were  driven  back  in  their  turn  by  the  arms  of 
the  Bomans  and  Latins.  Bat  on  the  division  of 
Italy  into  legicns  by  Augnstos,  the  Anio  was  esta- 
blished as  the  boundary  of  the  First  Begion,  and  for 
this  reason  was  considered  by  Pliny  as  the  limit 
also  between  the  Latins  and  Sabines.  (Plin  I  c.) 
It  is  remarkable  that  no  name  for  the  country  is 
fotind  in  ancient  writers,  standing  in  the  same  re- 
lation to  that  of  the  people  which  Samniam  does  to 
Sanmites,  Latium  to  Latin!,  &c:  it  is  called  only 
<*  the  land  of  the  Sabines  "  (Sabmorum  ager,  or  Sa- 
binos  ager,  Liv.  t  S6,ii.  16,  &c.;  'VacEiitm.  78), 
and  Roman  writem  would  say  "  in  Sabinis  versari,  in 
Sabinos  proficisci,"  &c  Tlie  Greeks  indeed  used  ij 
SaSirri  for  the  name  of  the  country  (Strab.  v.  pp.  219, 
228,  &c;  Steph.  Byz.  s.  ».),  which  is  called  to  the 
present  day  by  the  Roman  peasantry  £aiSiiURa,bat  we 
do  not  find  any  corresponding  form  in  Latin  authors. 

All  ancient  authors  agree  in  representing  the 
Sabines  as  one  of  the  most  ancient  races  of  Italy, 
and  as  constituting  one  of  the  elements  of  the  Roman 
people,  at  the  same  time  that  they  were  the  pro- 
genitors of  the  far  more  numerous  races  which  had 
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spread  themselves  to  the  E.  and  S.,  under  the  names 
of  Picentes,  Peligni,  and  Samnites,  the  last  of  whom 
had  in  their  turn  become  the  parents  of  the  Fredtani, 
the  Lucaniaus,  Apolians  and  Brattians.  The  minor 
tribes  of  the  Harsi,  Mamicini  and  Vestini,  were  also 
In  all  probability  of  Sabine  origin,  though  we  have 
no  distinct  testimony  to  this  effect  [Uabsi].  These 
varions  races  are  often  comprehended  by  modem 
writers  under  the  general  name  of  Sabellian,  which 
is  convenient  as  an  ethnic  designation;  but  there  is 
no  ancient  authority  for  this  use  of  the  word,  which 
was  first  introduced  by  Niebuhr  (vol.  i.  p.  9 1 ).  Pliny 
indeed  in  one  passage  says  that  the  Samnites  were 
also  called  SabeDi  (Plin.  iii.  12.  s.  17),  and  this  is 
confirmed  by  Strabo  (v.  p.  2  SO).  Sabellus  is  found 
also  in  Livy  and  other  Latin  writers,  as  an  adjectiea 
form  for  Samnite,  though  never  for  the  name  of  the 
nation  (Liv.  viii  1,  x.  19);  but  it  is  frequently  also 
used,  especially  by  the  poets,  simply  as  an  eqiuvalent 
for  the  adjective  Sabine.  (Virg.  ff.  ii.  167,  yten. 
vii.  66.'; ;  Hor.  Cam.  iii.  6. 37 ;  Juv.  iii.  1 69.) 

But  notwithstanding  the  important  position  of  tlia 
Sabines  in  regard,  to  the  early  history  and  ethno- 
graphy of  Italy,  we  have  very  little  information  as 
to  their  own  origin  or  affinities.  Strabo  calls  them 
a  very  ancient  race  and  autochthons  (v.  p.  228), 
which  may  be  imderstood  as  meaning  tliat  there 
was  no  acconnt  of  their  immigration  or  origin  which 
be  considered  worthy  of  credit.  He  distinctly  rejects 
as  a  fiction  the  notion  that  they  or  their  Samnite 
descendants  were  of  Laconian  origin  (/S.  p.  2iS0); 
an  idea  which  was  veiy  probably  soggested  only  by 
fancied  resemblances  in  their  manners  and  institu-- 
tims  to  those  of  Sparta  (Dionys.  ii.  49).  But  thia 
notion,  though  not  countenanced  by  any  historian  at 
authority,  was  taken  up  by  the  Roman  poets,  who 
frequently  allude  to  the  Lacedaemonian  descent  of 
the  Sabines  (Ovid.  FaiL  i.  260,  iii.  230;  S\.  ItaL 
iL  8,  viii  412,  &c.),  and  adapted  also  by  some  prcse 
writers  (Plut.  Som.  16;  Hygin.  t^.  &re.  ad  Am. 
viii.  638).  A  much  more  important  statement  is 
that  preserved  to  us  by  Dionysius  on  the  authority 
of  Zenodotus  of  Troezen,  which  represents  the  Sabines 
as  an  oSshoot  of  the  Umbrian  race  (Dionys.  ii.  49). 
The  anthority  of  Zenodotos  is  indeed  in  itself  not 
worth  moch,  and  his  statement  aa  reported  to  us  is 
s(anewhat  confused;  bnt  many  analogies  would  lead 
us  to  the  same  conclusion,  that  the  Sabines  and 
Umbrians  were  closely  cognate  races,  and  branches 
of  the  same  original  stock.  We  leam  from  the 
Eognbine  tables  that  Sancus,  the  tutelary  divinity  of 
the  Sabine  nation,  was  an  object  of  especial  worship 
with  the  Umbrians  also;  the  same  documents  prove 
that  various  other  paints  of  the  Sabine  religion, 
which  are  spoken  of  as  peculiar  to  that  nation, 
were  in  fact  common  to  the  Umbrians  also  (Elenze, 
PkiloL  Abhandi  p.  80).  Unfortunately  the  Sabine 
language,  which  wonld  have  thrown  much  light  upon 
the  subject,  is  totally  lost;  not  a  single  inscription 
has  been  preserved  to  us ;  but  even  the  few  words 
recorded  by  ancient  writers,  though  many  <d  them, 
as  would  naturally  be  the  case  in  such'  a  selection, 
words  peculiar  to  the  Sabines,  yet  are  abimdantly 
sufficient  to  show  that  there  coold  be  oo  essential 
ditbrence  between  the  language  of  the  Sabines  and 
their  neighbours,  the  Umbrians  on  the  one  side,  and 
the  Oscans  on  the  other  (Klenze,  L  c. ;  Donaldson, 
Varroniaimt,  p.  8).  The  general  similarity  between 
their  dialect  and  that  of  the  Oscan  was  probably  the 
cause  that  they  adopted  with  fiunUty  in  the  more 
southern  r^ioos  of  Italy,  which  tbey  had  conqnertd. 
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the  langoige.of  their  Oscu  sabjeots;  indeed  «U  the 
extant  inicriptioiu  in  that  language  may  be  consi- 
dered  as  Sahello-Oscan,  and  have  probabljr  reoeiTed 
aome  inflaence  from  the  language  ^  the  conqoeiwe, 
though  we  liare  no  means  of  estimating  its  amount. 
The  original  Sabines  appear  to  lian  earlj  lost  the 
nse  of  their  ovn  language,  and  adopted  the  general 
Qse  of  Latin;  which,  considering  tlie  rugged  and 
secluded  character  of  their  oountiy,  and  their  pri- 
mitive habits  of  life,  could  hardlj  have  been  the 
ease,  had  the  tiro  languages  been  ndically  distinct. 

On  the  wook,  therefore,  we  may  fairly  conclude 
that  the  Sabinee  were  only  a  branch  of  the  same 
great  fitmily  with  the  Oscans,  Latins,  and  Umbrians, 
but  apparently  most  closely  related  to  the  last  of 
the  three.  Their  name  is  generally  derived  from 
that  of  Sabns,  who  ia  represented  as  a  son  of  Sancns, 
the  chief  tutelary  divinity  of  the  nation.  (Cato,  (fk 
Diom/i.  \H9;  SiL  ItaLviiL4S2;  Serv.  ad  Aen.  viii. 
638.)  But  another  etymdogy  given  by  ancient 
writers  derive*  it  fiam  their  religious  habits  and 
devotion  to  the  wonhip  of  the  gods.  (Varr.  op.  Fett 
p.  343;  Plin.  iiL  12.  s.  17.)  This  hut  derivation 
in  {set  oomes  to  mneh  the  same  thing  with  the 
preceding  one,  for  the  name  of  Sabus  (obviously  a 
mythological  personage)  is  itself  connected  with  the 
Greek  iritm,  and  with  the  word  "aevum"  fonnd  in 
the  Eugubine  tables  in  the  sense  of  venerable  or 
holy,  just  as  Sancus  is  with  the  Latin  "  aanctus," 
"  sandre,'  &o.     (Donaldson,  L  c.) 

The  original  abode  of  the  Sabines  was,  aooording 
to  Cato,  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Atemus,  about 
Amitemum,  at  the  foot  of  the  loftiest  group  of  the 
Apennines.  We  cannot  indeed  understand  literally, 
at  least  as  applying  to  the  whole  nation,  his  asser- 
tion (as  quoted  by  Dionysins)  that  they  proceeded 
inm  a  vUiage  called  Testrina,  near  Amitemum 
(Cato,  c^.  Diom/t.  i.  14,  iL  49);  thongh  this  may 
have  been  true  of  the  particular  band  or  clan  which 
invaded  and  occupied  Beate.  But  there  is  no  reaswi 
to  doubt  the  general  fact  that  the  Sabines,  at  the 
earliest  period  when  their  name  appears  in  history) 
oocnpied  the  lofty  moontain  group  in  question  wiUi 
its  adjacent  valleys,  which,  from  the  peculiar  oon. 
figuration  of  this  part  of  the  Apennines,  would  afibrd 
natural  and  convenient  outlets  to  their  migrations 
in  all  directions.  [Apuhbinub.]  The  sending  folh 
of  these  migrations,  or  national  colonies,  as  they 
may  be  called,  was  connected  with  an  ancient 
custom  which,  thongh  not  unknown  to  the  other 
nations  of  Italy,  seems  to  have  been  more  peculiarly 
characteristic  of  the  Sabinee  —  the  Ver  Sacrum  or 
"  sacred  spring."  This  consisted  of  dedicating,  by  a 
solemn  vow,  usually  in  time  of  pressure  from  war  or 
famine,  all  the  produce  of  the  coming  year,  to  some 
deity:  Hamers  or  Mara  seems  to  have  been  the  one 
commonly  selected.  The  cattle  bom  in  that  year 
were  accordingly  sacrificed  to  the  divinity  chosen, 
while  the  children  were  allowed  to  grow  up  to  man's 
estate,  and  were  then  sent  foith  in  a  body  to  find 
for  themselves  new  phices  of  abode  beyond  the  limits 
of  their  native  country.  (Strab.  v.  p.  250 ;  Fest. 
t.  n.  Mamtrtmi,  p.  158,  Sacrani,  p.  321,  Ver 
Saenaa,  p.  379  ;  Sisenna,  ap.  Ntm.  p.  522 ;  Varr. 
R.R.'iii.  16.  §29;  Liv.  xzii.  9, 10.)  Such  colonies 
were  related  by  tradition  to  have  given  origin  to 
the  nations  of  the  Pioentes,  the  Samnicee,  and  the 
Hirpini,  and  in  accordance  with  the  notion  of  their 
oonsecnition  to  Man  they  were  reported  to  have 
been  guided  by  a  woodpecker,  or  a  wolf,  the  animals 
peculiarly  connected  with  tint  dei^.    (Sttab.  t. 
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pp.  S40,  250 ;  Pert.  pp.  106,  212.)  We  have  no 
statements  of  the  period  at  which  these  snccesnre 
emigratioas  towards  the  E.  and  S.  took  place:  all 
that  is  known  of  the  early  histoiy  of  the  natians 
to  which  they  gave  rise  will  be  found  in  the  rfr- 
speetive  articles,  and  we  shall  here  omtent  ourselves 
with  tracing  that  of  the  Sabines  themselves,  or  the 
people  to  whom  that  appellation  continued  to  be 
confined  by  the  Bomans. 

These,  when  they  first  emerged  from  their  npland 
valleys  into  the  neighbourhood  of  Beate,  found  that 
city,  as  well  as  the  surronnding  territory,  in  the  pos- 
session of  a  people  whom  Dionysins  calls  Aborigines, 
and  who,  finding  themselves  unable  to  withstand  the 
pressure  of  the  Sabines,  withdrew,  after  the  capture 
of  their  capital  city  of  Lista,  towards  the  lower 
valley  of  the  Tiber,  where  they  settled  themselves  in 
Latinm,  and  finally  became  one  of  the  constitnoit 
elements  <^  the  I^tin  people.  (Caito,  ap.  iMnqic. 
i.  14,  iL  48, 49.)  [Abobioinbs;  Latiuk.J  Meao- 
while  the  Sabines,  after  they  had  firmly  established 
themselves  in  the  possession  of  Beate  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood, gradually  preesed  on  towards  the  &  and 
W.,  and  occupied  the  whole  of  the  hilly  and  m^ed 
country  which  extends  from  Beate  to  the  plain  of 
the  Tiber,  and  from  the  neigfabonthood  of  Odicnhiia 
to  that  of  Tibur  (TivolV)  (Dionys.  ii.  49.)  The 
conquest  and  colonisaticn  of  this  extensive  tzact 
was  probably  the  work  of  a  long  time,  but  at  the 
first  dawn  of  histoiy  we  find  the  Sabines  already 
established  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tiber  down  to 
within  a  few  miles  rf  its  confiuence  with  die  Anio; 
and  at  a  period  little  subsequent  to  the  foundatiao 
of  Borne,  they  pushed  on  their  advanced  posts  still 
further,  and  established  themselves  on  Ute  Quiriml 
hill,  at  the  vei;  gates  of  the  rising  Atj.  The  his- 
tory of  the  Sabines  under  Titus  Tatios,  of  the  wmrs 
of  that  king  with  Bomulns,  and  of  the  settlement 
cS  the  Sabinee  at  Borne  upcm  equal  terms  with  the 
Latin  inhabitants,  so  that  the  two  becamo  gradually 
blended  into  one  people,  has  been  so  mixed  up  with 
fables  and  distorted  by  poetical  and  mythological 
legends,  that  we  may  weU  despair  of  recovering  the 
tmth,  or  extricating  the  real  histoiy  from  the  inaxe 
of  various  and  discordant  traditions;  bnt  it  does  not 
the  less  represent  a  real  series  of  events.  It  is  an 
unquestionable  historical  £>ct  that  a  large  part  cf 
the  population  of  the  city  was  of  Sabine  (aigin,  amd 
the  settlement  of  that  people  on  the  Quinnal  is 
attested  by  numerous  local  traditions,  which  there  is 
certainly  no  reason  to  doubt  (Schwegkr,  Somi. 
Gesch.  voL  i.  pp.  243,  478,  &c.) 

We  cannot  attempt  here  to  discuss  the  Tarioos 
theories  that  have  been  suggested  with  a  view  to 
explain  the  real  nature  of  the  Sabine  invasion,  and 
the  origin  of  the  legends  connected  with  them.  One 
of  the  most  pUnsible  of  these  is  that  which  Bni>- 
poses  Borne  to  have  been  really  conquered  by  the 
Sabines,  and  that  it  was  only  by  a  subseqaent 
struggle  that  the  Latin  settlers  on  the  Pahitioe 
attained  an  equality  of  rights.  (Ihne,  Jiaearehes 
bUo  tie  Bittory  of  the  Rmum  Contlittttion,  f.  44, 
ice;  Scbwegler,  vd.  i.  pp.  491 — 493.)  It  cannot 
be  denied  that  this  view  has  much  to  recommend 
it,  and  explains  many  obscure  points  in  the  early 
history,  but  it  can  be  scaively  regarded  as  baaed  oo 
such  an  amount  of  evidence  as  would  entitle  it  to  be 
received  a*  a  historical  &ct. 

The  Sabine  influence  struck  de^  into  the  eb»- 
iBcter  of  the  Boman  people;  bnt  ita  e£kct  wu  es- 
jiecially  pnminent  in  it>  beating  on  their  sacred 
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rites,  and  on  tbdr  sacerdotal  as  well  as  religioos  in- 
stitations.  This  is  in  entire  accordance  with  the 
character  given  of  the  Sabines  bj  Varro  and  Pliny; 
and  it  is  no  wonder  therefore  that  the  traditions  of 
the  Bomans  generall;  ascribed  to  Noma,  the  Sabine 
king,  the  whole,  or  by  far  the  greater  part,  of  the 
religions  institntions  of  their  country,  in  the  same 
manner  as  thejr  did  the  military  and  political  ones 
to  his  {H«deca8Sor  Bomnlos.  Kama,  indeed,  be- 
came to  a  great  extent  the  representative,  or  rather 
the  impersonation  of  the  Sabine  element  of  the 
Soman  people;  at  the  same  time  that  he  was  so 
generally  regarded  as  the  foonder  of  all  religions 
rites  and  institudons,  that  it  became  cnstomary  to 
ascribe  to  him  even  those  which  were  certainly  not 
of  Sabine  origin,  bat  belonged  to  the  Latins  or  were 
derived  from  Alba.  (Ambrosch,  Siadim,  pp.  141 
— 148;  Schwegler,  R.  G.  vol.L  pp.  543,  554.) 

Throaghoat  these  earliest  traditions  concerning 
the  relations  of  the  Sabines  with  Borne,  Cares  is 
the  city  that  appears  to  take  the  meet  prominent 
part.  Tatins  himself  was  king  of  Cares  (Dionys. 
u.  36);  and  it  was  thither  also  that  the  patricians 
sent,  aiter  the  interregnnm,  to  seek  out  the  wise 
and  pacific  Noma.  (Lir.  i.  18;  Dionys.  ii.  58.)  A 
still  more  striking  proof  of  tiie  connection  ol  the 
Boman  Sabines  with  Cares  was  foand  in  the  name 
of  Qoirites,  which  came  to  be  eventnally  applied  to 
the  whole  Roman  people,  and  which  wa:^  commonly 
considered  as  immediately  derived  from  that  of  Cures. 
(Liv.  i.  13;  Varr.  L.  L.  vi.  68;  Dionys.  ii.  46; 
Strab.  V.  p,  238.)  Bat  this  etymology  is,  to  say 
the  least,  extremely  doubtfiil ;  it  is  far  more  probable 
that  the  name  of  Qoirites  was  derived  from  "  qoiris," 
a  spear,  and  meant  merely  "  spearmen"  or  "  war- 
riors," just  as  Qnirinos  was  the  "  spcar-god,"  or. 
god  of  war,  closely  connected,  though  not  identical 
with,  Mamers  or  Mars.  It  is  certain  also  that  this 
SQperiority  (^  Cures,  if  it  ever  really  existed,  ceased 
at  a  very  early  period.  No  subsequent  allusion  to  it  is 
foond  in  Boman  history,  and  the  city  itsdf  was  in  his- 
torical times  a  very  inconsiderable  place.  [Cdbes.] 
The  close  anion  thas  established  between  the 
Bomans  and  the  Sabines  who  had  settled  themselves 
on  the  Quirinal  did  not  secure  the  rising  city  from 
hostilities  with  the  rest  of  the  nation.  Already  in 
the  reign  of  Tallus  Hostilius,  the  successor  of  Numa, 
we  find  that  monarch  engaged  in  hostilities  with  the 
Sabines,  whose  territory  he  invaded.  The  decisive 
battle  is  said  to  have  taken  place  at  a  forest  called 
Silva  Malitiosa,  the  site  of  which  is  unknown.  (Liv. 
i  30;  Dionys.  iii.  32,  33.)  During  the  reign  of 
Ancns  Harclos,  who  is  represented  as  himself  of 
Sabine  descent  (he  was  a  grandson  of  Numa),  no 
hostilities  with  the  Sabines  occur  ;  but  his  successor 
Tarquinius  Priscus  was  engaged  in  a  war  with  that 
people  which  appears  to  have  been  of  a  formidable 
description.  The  Sabines,  according  to  Livy,  began 
hostilities  by  crossing  the  Anio  ;  and  after  their  filial 
defeat  we  are  told  that  they  were  deprived  of  Col- 
latia  and  the  adjoining  territoiy.  (Liv.  L  36^-38 ; 
Dionys,  iii.  55—66.)  Cicero  also  speaks  of  Tarquin 
as  repulsing  the  Sabines  from  the  very  walls  of  the 
dty.  (Cic  de  Sep.  ii.  20.)  There  seems  there- 
fore no  doubt  that  they  had  at  this  time  extended 
their  power  to  the  right  bank  of  the  Anio,  and  made 
themselves  masters  of  a  considerable  part  of  the 
territory  which  had  previoasly  belonged  to  the  Latins. 
From  this  time  no  farther  mention  of  them  occurs 
in  the  history  of  Borne  till  after  the  expulsion  of  the 
kings ;  hot  in  B.  o.  504,  after  the  repulse  of  Porsena, 
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a  Sabine  war  again  broke  out,  and  from  this  time 
that  people  appears  almost  as  frequently  amcmg  the 
enemies  of  Kinne,  as  the  Veientes  or  tiie  Volsclans. 
But  the  renewal  (^  hostilities  was  marked  by  one  m- 
cident,  which  exercised  a  permanent  eifect  on  Boman 
histoiy.  The  whole  of  one  clan  of  the  Sabines, 
headed  by  a  leader  named  Atta  Clausos,  dissenting 
from  the  policy  of  th^  countrymen,  migrated  in  a 
body  to  Borne,  where  they  were  welcomed  as  dtizens, 
and  gave  rise  to  the  powerful  family  and  tribe  of  the 
Clandii.  (Liv.  iL  16;  Dionys.  v.  40  ;  Virg.  Aea. 
vii.  708;Tac.  Jwi.  xi.24;  Ap)xan,  Rom.  I  Fr.  11.) 
It  is  imnecessaiy  to  recapitnlata  in  detail  the  ac- 
connts  of  the  petty  wars  with  the  Sabines  in  the  early 
ages  of  the  Bepublic,  which  present  few  features  of 
historical  interest.  They  are  of  much  the  same  ge- 
neral character  as  those  with  the  Veientes  and  the 
Volscians,  but  for  some  reason  or  other  seem  to  have 
been  a  much  less  favourite  subject  for  popular  legend 
and  national  vanity,  and  therefore  aSord  few  of  those 
striking  incidents  and  romantic  episodes  with  which 
the  others  have  been  adorned.  Livy  indeed  disposes 
of  them  for  the  most  part  in  a  very  summary  manner; 
bnt  they  are  rehited  in  considerable  detail  by  Diony- 
sins.  One  thing,  however,  is  evident,  that  neither 
the  power  nor  the  spirit  of  the  Sabines  had  been 
troken ;  as  they  are  represented  in  B.  o.  469,  a» 
onying  their  ravages  up  to  the  very  gates  of  Borne; 
and  even  in  B.  c.  449,  when  the  decisive  victory  of 
M.  Horatins  was  followed  by  the  capture  of  the 
Sabine  camp,  we  are  told  that  it  was  found  full  of 
booty,  obtaiiied  by  the  plunder  of  the  Boman  terri- 
tories. (Liv.  ii.  16,  18,  &c.,  iii.  26,  30,  38,  61 — 
63  ;  Dionys.  v.  37 — 47,  ri.  31,  4c)  On  this,  as 
on  several  other  occasions,  Eretum  appeara  as  the 
frontier  town  of  the  Sabines,  where  they  established 
their  head-quarters,  and  from  whence  they  made  in- 
cursions into  the  Boman  territory. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  accounts  transmitted  to  us 
of  this  victory  of  M.  Horatins  over  the  Sabines  to 
distinguish  it  from  numerous  other  instances  of  simi- 
lar successes,  bi^t  it  seems  to  have  been  really  ot 
importance  ;  at  least  it  was  followed  by  the  remark- 
able result  that  the  wars  with  the  Sabines,  which 
for  more  than  fifty  years  had  been  of  such  perpetual 
recurrence,  ceased  altogether  from  this  time,  and  for 
more  than  a  century  and  a  half  the  name  of  the 
Sabines  is  scarcely  mentioned  in  history.  The  cir- 
cumstance is  the  more  remarkable,  because  daring 
a  great  part  of  this  interval  the  Bomans  were  en- 
gaged in  a  fierce  contest  with  the  Samnites,  the  de- 
scendants of  the  Sabines,  but  who  do  not  appear  to 
have  maintained  any  kind  of  political  relation  with 
their  progenitors.  Of  the  terms  of  the  peace  which 
subsisted  between  the  Sabines  and  Bomans  during 
this  period  we  have  no  account.  Niebuhr's  conjec- 
ture that  they  enjoyed  the  rights  of  isupolity  with 
the  Bomans  (vol.  ii.  p.  447)  is  certainly  without 
foundation ;  and  they  appear  to  have  mabitained  a 
position  of  simple  neutrality.  We  are  equally  at  a 
loss  to  understand  what  should  have  induced  them 
at  length  suddenly  to  depart  from  this  policy,  but 
in  the  year  B.  a  290  we  find  the  Sabines  once  mors 
in  arms  against  Borne.  They  were,  however,  easily 
vanquished.  The  consul  M'.  Curius  Dentatus,  who 
had  already  put  an  end  to  the  Third  Samnite  War, 
next  turned  his  arms  against  the  Sabines,  and  re- 
duced them  to  snbmission  in  the  course  of  a  single 
campaign.  (Liv.  Epit.  xL;  'V^ct.  F«r,  lU.  33 ; 
Ores.  iii.  32;  Flor.  i,  IS.)  They  were  severely 
jpunished  for  their  defectitm;  great  numbers  of  pri- 
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■ooen  were  sold  as  slaves;  the  nonining  dtlieDs 
v«n  admitted  to  the  Roman  fnmchiae,  but  withoat 
the  rifjht  of  suflrige,  and  their  principal  towns  were 
redored  to  the  aabordinateoonditionof  Pracfectnrae. 
(Veil.  Pat  i.  14;  Featns, ».».  Prtufectanu;  Serr.  ad 
^eM.  Tii  709,  whose  statement  can  only  refer  to 
this  period,  thongh  errooeonsly  transfemd  bj  him 
to  a  moch  earlier  one.)  The  right  of  snffrage  was, 
howerer,  f^ranted  to  them  abont  SO  years  biter 
(B.a  268);  and  from  this  time  the  SaUnes  en- 
.joyed  the  fhll  rights  of  Kiman  dtixens,  and  were 
tnclnded  in  the  Serbian  tribe.  (VelL  Pat.  L  C;  Cic 
pro  Balb.  IS,  n  Vatin.  15.)  This  eircnmstance 
at  once  separated  them  {h>m  the  canse  of  the  other 
nations  of  Italy,  incloding  their  own  kinsmen  the 
Saranites,  Picentes,  and  Peligni,  daring  the  great 
contest  of  the  Social  War.  On  that  occasion  tlie 
Sabines,  as  well  as  the  Latins  and  Campanians,  wen 
arrayed  on  behalf  of  Borne. 

Tlie  List  oecasioo  on  which  the  name  of  the 
Sabines  as  a  people  is  fband  in  history  is  daring 
the  Second  Punic  War,  when  they  came  forward 
in  a  body  to  famish  Tolunteers  to  the  army  of 
ScipiOk  (LiT.  xxTiii.  45.)  After  their  incorpora- 
tion with  the  Boman  state,  we  scarcely  meet  with 
any  separate  notice  of  them,  though  they  contiuaed 
to  be  regarded  as  among  the  brarest  and  hardiest  of 
the  subjects  of  Bome.  Hence  Cioeru  calls  them 
"  6oran  Italiae  ac  robnr  rei  pablicae."  (Pro  JAgar. 
II.) 

Under  the  Empire  their  name  did  not  even  con- 
tinne  to  be  need  as  a  territorial  designation.  Their 
territory  was  included  in  the  Fourth  Begion  by 
Augustus.  (Plin.  iiL  12.  s.  17.)  It  was  sal^ 
sequently  reckoned  a  part  of  the  province  of  Valeria, 
and  is  included  with  the  rest  of  that  province  under 
the  appellation  of  Picennm  in  the  Liber  Coloniarum. 
(Lib.  Col  pp.  253,  257,  &c;  P.  Diac.  BiA.  Lang. 
ii.  20;  Hommsen,  ad  lAb.  CoL  f.  SI 2.)  But 
though  the  name  of  the  Sabines  thus  disappeared 
from  official  usage,  it  still  continned  in  current 
popolar  use.  Indeed  it  was  not  Ukely  that  a  people 
so  attached  to  ancient  usages,  and  so  primitive  in 
their  habits,  would  readily  kee  or  alnndon  their 
old  appellation.  Hence  it  is  almost  the  only  in- 
stance in  which  the  ancient  name  of  a  district  or 
region  of  Italy  has  been  transmitted  without  alter- 
ation to  the  present  day:  the  province  of  La 
Sabina  still  forms  one  of  the  twelve  into  which  the 
States  of  the  Church  are  divided,  and  is  comprised 
within  yeiy  nearly  the  same  limits  as  it  was  in  the 
days  of  Strabo.  (Bampoldi,  ZHs.  Corog.  ctTtafia, 
s.«.) 

The  oonntiy  of  At  Sabines  was,  as  already  men- 
tioned, for  the  most  part  <^  a  ragged  and  mountain- 
oos  character;  even  at  the  present  day  it  is  cal- 
euiated  that  above  two-thirds  of  it  are  incapable  of 
any  kind  of  coltivatioD.  Bat  the  valleys  are  fertile, 
and  even  laznriant ;  and  the  sides  of  the  hills,  and 
lower  slopes  of  the  mountains,  are  well  adapted  for 
the  growth  both  of  vines  and  olives.  The  northen- 
most  tract  of  their  territory,  including  the  upper 
valleys  of  the  Nar  and  Velinus,  especially  the 
neighboarhood  of  Nureia,  was  indeed  a  cold  and 
ble^  highland  country,  shut  in  on  all  sides  by  some 
of  the  highest  ranges  of  the  Apennines ;  and  the 
whole  broad  tract  which  extends  from  the  group  of 
the  Monle  Velma,  SE.  of  Beats,  to  the  front  of 
the  moontain  ranges  that  border  the  Campagna  rf 
Bome,  is  little  more  than  a  mass  of  broken  and 
nigged  monntains,  of  inferior  elevatioo  to  the  man 
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central  nnges  of  the  Apennines,  bat  stOl  bt  from 
inocosidenblc.  The  ifoiUe  Gamaro  (the  Moos 
Lacretilis  of  Horace),  which  rises  directly  from  ths 
pUin  of  the  Campagfm,  attains  to  an  elevatkm  of 
4285  English  feet  above  the  sea.  But  the  isolated 
mountain  called  Monte  Temimtto  near  Lefmun, 
MK  of  Rkti,  which  forms  a  conspicnoas  object  in 
the  view  from  Bome,  rises  to  a  height  of  abotre 
7000  feet,  while  the  Uomtt  VtSmo.,  SE.  (^  Jiieti,  on 
the  confines  of  the  Sabines  and  the  Vestini,  is  not 
less  than  8180  feet  in  height.  The  whole  of  the 
ridge,  also,  which  separates  the  Sabmes  from 
Picennm  is  one  of  the  most  elevated  of  the  Aprn- 
nmes.  The  M011&  dtOa  SiUOa,  in  which  the  Nsr 
takes  its  rise,  attain  the  height  of  720O  feet,  while 
the  Monie  Vettore  and  JPato  di  Sevo,  which  form 
the  continoation  of  the  same  chain  towards  the 
Gran  Saao,  rise  to  a  still  greater  elevatioii.  Then 
can  be  no  doubt  that  these  lofty'  snd  mgged  groups 
of  mountains  are  those  designated  by  the  aodents  u 
the  Mom  FtscELLus,  Tetkica  ("  Tetricae  hoi^ 
rentes  rupee,"  Virg.  Aen.  vii.  71S),  and  Seykbos; 
but  we  are  unable  to  identify  with  any  certainty  the 
particabu'  mountains  to  which  these  manes  wen 
applied.  The  more  westeriy  part  of  the  Sabins 
territory  slopes  gradually  froin  the  lofty  ranges  of 
these  central  Apennines  towards  the  valley  rf  the 
Tiber,  and  though  always  hilly  is  still  a  futile  sod 
productive  country,  similar  to  the  part  of  Umbria, 
which  it  adjoins.  The  lower  valley  of  the  Vdinus 
about  Beate  was  also  celebrated  for  its  fertility,  and 
even  at  the  preeent  day  is  deservedly  reckoned  one 
of  the  most  beautifol  districts  in  Italy. 

The  physical  character  of  the  land  of  the  Salioea 
evidently  exercised  a  strung  infiaence  npon  the  cha- 
racter and  manners  of  the  people.  Highlanders  and 
moantaineers  are  generally  brave,  hardy,  and  frogal; 
and  the  Sabuies  seem  to  have  possessed  all  theea 
qoalities  in  so  high  a  degree  that  they  became,  as  it 
were,  the  types  of  them  among  the  Romans.  Ciceio 
calls  them  "  severissimi  homines  Sabini,"  and  Livy 
speaks  of  the  "  disdplina  tetrica  ac  tristis  vetemm 
Sabinonmi.*  (Cic.  m  Vatm.  IS,  pro  Ligar.  II; 
Liv.  i.  18.)  Cato  also  described  the  severe  and 
fingsl  mode  of  life  of  the  early  Romans  as  inherited 
from  the  Sabines  (tip.  Sen.  ad  Aen.  viu.  638). 
Their  frugal  manners  and  moral  parity  continued 
indeed,  even  under  the  Ronuin  government,  to  be  an 
object  of  admiration,  and  are  often  introdnoed  by  the 
poets  of  the  Empire  as  a  contrast  to  the  huary  and 
dissolateness  of  the  capital.  (Hor.  Carm.  iii.  6.  38 
—  44.  Epod.  2.  41,  Epitt  ii.  1.  25;  Propert 
iiL  24.  47;  Juv.  iii.  169.)  With  these  qaalitiei 
were  combined,  as  is  not  nnfreqaently  (band  sinong 
secluded  monntaineen,  an  earnest  piety  and  strong 
nligioos  feeling,  together  with  a  strenaoos  attacii- 
ment  to  the  religions  usages  and  forms  of  worship 
which  had  been  transmitted  to  them  by  their  sn- 
cestors.  The  religion  of  the  Sabines  does  not  appear 
to  have  difiered  essentially  from  that  of  the  other 
neighbonring  nations  of  Itoly;  bat  Ibey  had  sevenl 
peculiar  divinities,  or  st  least  divinities  unknown  to 
ths  Latins  cr  Etruscans,  though  some  of  them  seem 
to  have  been  common  to  the  ymbrians  also.  At  the 
head  of  these  stood  Saoeos,  called  also  Semo  Sanms, 
who  was  the  tutelary  divinity  of  the  natitn,  and  ths 
reputed  father  of  their  mythical  progenitor,  or 
eponymons  here  Sabns.  He  was  considered  ss  the 
peculiar  guardian  of  caths,  and  was  thence  generally 
identified  by  the  Bomans  with  Dius  Fidius;  while 
others,  for  less  obvioas  leasoDS,  identified  him  with 
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Hetcoks.  (Orid.  FomU  tL  215 ;  SO.  liaL  TuL  420; 
Lactant.  L  15;  Angmtiii,  Civ.  Dei,  xviii.  19;  Am- 
broaeh.  Sludiat.  p.  170,  &o.)  Among  the  other 
deitieR  whose  worship  U  ezprrasl;  said  to  have  been 
introdaoed  at  Rome  bj  the  Sabines,  we  find  Sol, 
Feronia,  Minerva  and  Han,  or  Mamers,  as  he  was 
called  by  the  Sahines  and  their  descendants.  (Varr. 
Xu  £u  T.  74.)  Minerva  was,  however,  certainlj  an 
Ktroscan  divinity  also;  and  in  like  manner  Vejovis, 
Ope,  Diana,  and  several  other  deities,  which  are  said 
to  bis  of  Sabine  extraction,  were  clearly  common  to 
tlie  Latins  also,  and  probably  formed  part  of  the 
mythology  of  all  the  Italian  nations.  (Varro,  Lc; 
Aognstin,  C.  D.  iv.  23  ;  Schwegler,  Bim.  Gncb.  i. 
p.  250  ;  Ambrosch.  t,  c  pp.  141 — 176.)  On  the 
other  band  Qnirinns  was  certainly  a  Sabine  deity, 
ix>twithstanding  his  snbseqaent  identification  with 
the  deified  Bomnloa.  His  temple,  as  well  as  that  of 
Sancns,  stood  on  the  Qnirinal  hill,  to  which  indeed 
it  probably  gave  name.  (Varr,  Z>.£,  v.  51 ;  Am- 
bmech,  pp.  149, 169.) 

Connected  with  the  religions  ritee  of  the  Sabines 
may  be  mentioned  their  superstitions  attachment  to 
magical  incantations,  which  they  i  ontinued  to  practise 
down  to  a  late  period,  asi  well  as  their  descendants 
the  Marai  and  other  Sabellian  tribes.  (Hor.  Epod. 
17.  28,  SaLx.  %.  29.)  They  were  noted  also  for 
their  skill,  or  pretended  skill,  in  divination  by  dreams. 
(Feat  p.  335.)  The  rites  of  angnry,  and  especially 
of  auspices,  or  omens  from  the  flight  of  birds,  wei-e 
also  considered  to  he  essentially  of  Sabine  origin, 
though  certainly  common  in  more  or  less  degree  to 
the  other  nations  of  Central  Italy.  Attos  Navins, 
the  celebrated  angur  in  the  reign  of  Tarquin  the 
Elder,  who  was  regarded  by  many  as  the  founder  of 
the  whole  science  of  anguiy  (Cic.  de  Dm.  ii.  38), 
was  a  Sabine,  and  the  institntion  of  the  "aospicia 
majora"  wis  also  referred  to  Knma.  (Cic.  4» 
Btp.  u.  14.) 

The  Sabme  language,  as  already  observed,  is 
known  to  ns  only  from  a  few  words  preserved  by 
ancient  writers,  Varro,  Festua,  &c.  Some  of  these, 
as  "mnlta,"  "albus,"  "impontor,"  &c,  are  well 
known  to  ns  as  Latin  words,  though  said  to  have 
originally  passed  into  that  language  from  the  Sabines. 
Others,  such  as  "hirpus"  or  "irpus"  for  a  wolf, 
"  curia"  or  "  qoiria"  (a  spaar),  "  nar"  (sulphur), 
"  teba"  (a  hill),  &c,  were  altogether  Rtrange  to 
the  Latin,  though  still  in  nse  among  the  Sabines. 
A  more  general  peculiarity  of  the  Sabine  dialect, 
and  which  in  itself  jtrovea  it  to  have  been  a  cognate 
language  with  the  Latin,  is  that  it  inserted  the 
digamma  or  f  at  the  commencement  of  many  words 
jiwtead  of  the  r«ngh  aspirate  ;  thus  they  said 
•'  fircus,"  '  fedns,"  "  fostis,"  "  fostia,"  &c,  for  the 
Latin  "  hirens,"  "  hedns,"  "  hoetia,"  "  hostia,"  4c 
(Varro,  i.i.v.  97;  Feet.  pp.  84, 102 ;  Klen2»,PAt- 
lolog.  AihamdL  pp.  70 — 76;  Mommsen,  U.  I.  Dia- 
Uct*,  pp.  335 — 359.)  The  two  last  authors  have 
irell  brought  together  tiie  little  that  we  really  know 
of  the  Sabine  language.  It  is  not  quite  clear  from 
the  expressions  vt  Vairo  how  &r  the  Sabine  hm> 
guage  could  be  considered  as  still  existing  in  his 
time;  but  it  seems  pipbable  that  it  could  no  longer 
be  regarded  as  a  living  language,  though  the 
peculiar  expressions  and  forms  referred  to  were  still 
in  nse  as  provinciarisnis.  (Klenze,  {.  c.) 

The  SabuMB,  we  an  told,  dwelt  principally  in 
viUages,  and  even  their  towns  in  the  earliest  times 
were  nnwalled.  (Strab.  t.  p.  228 ;  Diooys.  ii.  49.) 
This  is  one  of  the  poiots  in  which  tbey  were  thought 
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to  resemble  the  Lacedaemonians  (Pint  Rom.  16); 
though  it  probably  arose  merely  from  their  sim- 
plicily  of  manners,  and  their  retuning  unchanged 
the  habits  of  primitive  mountaineers.  In  accord- 
ance with  this  statement  we  find  very  few  towns 
mentioned  in  their  territory  ;  and  even  of  these 
RsATB  appears  to  haVe  been  the  only  one  that  was 
ever  a  place  of  much  importance.  Iittebocrea, 
about  14  miles  higher  up  the  valley  of  the  Velinns 
(the  name  of  which  is  still  preserved  in  Antrodoeoi), 
seems  never  to  have  been  a  ronnicipal  town ;  and  it 
is  probable  that  the  whole  upper  valley  of  the 
Velinns  was,  mimicipally  speaking,  included  in  the 
territory  of  Reate,  as  we  know  was  the  case  with 
the  lower  valley  also,  down  to  the  falls  of  the  river, 
which  formed  the  limit  of  the  territory  of  the  Sa- 
bines on  this  side;  Interamna,is  well  as  Namia  and 
Ocricnlum,  being  included  in  Umbria.  Falacki- 
vvu,  the  birthplace  of  Vespasian,  situated  near  the 
sources  of  the  Velinns,  was  certainly  a  mere  village; 
as  was  also  Foruli  (CivUa  Tommata),  sitnated  in 
the  cross  valley  which  led  from  Interocrea  to  Ami- 
teraum  and  formed  the  line  of  communication 
between  the  valley  of  the  Velinua  and  that  of  the 
Atemns.  Amiternux  itself,  though  sitnated  m 
the  valley  of  the  Atemus,  so  that  it  <rould  seem  to 
have  more  naturally  belonged  to  the  Vestini,  was 
certainly  a  Sabine  city  (Plin.  iii.  12.  s.  17;  Strab. 
V.  p.22S),  and  was  probably,  next  to  Reate,  the 
moat  considerable  that  they  poesessed.  Nubsia,  in 
the  upper  valley  of  the  Nar,  was  the  chief  town  of , 
the  surrounding  district,  but  was  never  a  place  of 
much  importance.  The  lower  country  of  the  Sabines, 
between  Reate  and  Rome,  seems  to  have  contamed 
several  small  towns,  which  were  of  municipal  rank, 
thongh  said  by  Strabo  to  be  little  more  than  vilUges. 
Among  these  were  Fobuh  Novck,  the  site  of 
which  may  be  fixed  at  Vacovio,  on  the  banks  of 
the  ImeU,  and  FoBCU  Dech,  the  situation  of  which 
is  wholly  unknown.  Both  these  were,  as  the  names 
show,  Roman  towns,  and  not  ancient  Sabine  cities ; 
the  former  appears  to  have  replaced  the  Sabine 
Caspbbia,  which  was  probably  fdtnated  at  Aipra, 
in  the  same  neighbourhood.  On  the  other  hand 
CimES,  the  supposed  metropolis  of  the  Sabines  that 
bad  settled  at  Rome,  still  retained  its  municipal 
rank,  though  not  a  pkice  of  much  importance.  The 
same  was  the  case  with  Erbtiim,  which  was,  as 
already  observed,  the  last  of  the  strictly  Sabine  towns 
in  proceeding  towards  Rome ;  though  Pliny  includes 
Nomentnm  and  Fidenae  also  among  the  Sabines. 
Besides  these  there  were  two  towns  of  the  name  of 
Trebnla,  both  of  which  must  probably  be  placed  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  Und  of  the  Sabines.  Of 
these  Tbebdi^  Motusca  (the  Mutnscae  of  Virgil, 
Aen.  Til  711)  is  represented  by  MotUe  Lemt, 
about  IS  milee  S.  of  Rieti,  and  co  the  right  of  the 
Salarian  Way;  while  Trbbvla  Svffehas  may 
perhaps  be  phtced  at  &  Atttimo  near  Stroacoiu,  in 
the  hills  W.  of  Rieti.  Lastly,  Varia,  in  the  valley 
of  the  Anio,  4  miles  above  Tibur,  still  called 
Vicovaro,  would  appear  to  have  been  certainly  a 
Sabine  town;  the  whole  valley  of  the  Digentia 
'(Lioema),  with  its  villages  of  Mandela,  Digentia, 
and  Fsnnm  Vacunse  (the  well-known  neighbour- 
hood of  Horace's  Sabine  farm),  being  included  among 
its  dependencies,    [Diokntta.] 

The  territory  of  the  Sabines  was  traversed 
throughout  its  whole  extent  by  the  Salarian  Way, 
which  was  from  an  early  period  one  of  the  great 
highroads  of  Italy.     This  proceeded  from  Roma 
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direct  to  Beate,  and  dienos  ascended  the  valley  of 
the  Velinus  by  Interocrea  and  Falacrinum,  from 
whence  it  crowed  the  ridge  of  the  Apennines  into 
the  valley  of  the  Traentus  in  Ficenum,  and  thna 
descended  to  Ascnlum  and  the  Adriatic.  The 
atationa  between  Home  and  Beate  were  Eretnm, 
which  may  bo  fixed  at  Grotta  ifaroaa,  and  Vicus 
Nome,  the  cite  of  which  is  marked  by  the  Otteria 
yuova,  or  Otteria  dei  Maaacci,  32  miles  from 
Borne.  (Westphal,  Som.  Kamp.  p.  128.)  [Via. 
Salabia.] 

MotwithstandinK  its  moontainooa  character  the 
Sabine  territory  was  far  from  being  poor.  Its  pro- 
dnctions  consisted  chiefly  of  oil  and  wine,  which, 
thongh  not  of  first-rate  qnahty,  were  abundant,  and 
supplied  a  great  part  of  the  quantity  ui>ed  by  the 
lower  classes  al  Rome.  (Hor.  Carm.  i.  9. 7,  20. 1 ; 
Jdt.  iii.  8/!.)  The  Sabine  hills  produced  also  in 
abundance  the  plant  which  was  thence  known  as 
Sabina  berba  (still  called  &it>>n),  which  was  used 
by  the  natives  for  incense,  tefore  the  mdhs  costly 
firankincense  was  introduced  from  the  East.  (Plin. 
xri.  20.  s.  33,  xxiv.  11.  s.  61;  Virg.  Cti.  402;  Ovid, 
Fatt  i.  342.)  The  neighbourhwd  of  Beate  was 
also  fiimons  for  its  breed  of  mules  and  horses ;  and 
the  mountains  afforded  excellent  pasturage  for 
sheep.  The  wilder  and  more  inaccessible  summlta 
of  the  Apennines  were  said  still  to  be  frequented  by 
wild  goats,  an  animal  long  since  extinct  throughout 
the  continent  of  Italy.  (Varr.  R.  A  iL  1.  §  5, 
8.  §  3.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

SABIS  (2c«is),  a  small  river  of  Carmania,  which 
is  mentionol  by  Mela  in  connection  with  two  other 
small  streams,  the  Andanis  and  Coros  (iii.  8). 
It  is  also  noticed  by  Pliny,  who  places  it  in  the 
neighbonrhood  of  Harmnza  (Omuis,  vi.  23.  a.  27). 
Pl^emy  speaks  of  a  town  in  Carraania  of  the  same 
name  with  this  river  (vi.  8.  §  14>  [V.] 

SABIS  (Sainbri),  a  river  of  Belgica,  which  joins 
the  Mooa  {Moot)  at  CkarUroi.  Caesar  (b.  a  57) 
marched  against  the  Nervii  and  their  confederates 
from  the  south,  and  he  found  the  enemy  posted  on 
the  north  side  of  the  Sabis  (£.  G.  ii.  16).  In  this 
battle  the  Belga«  were  defeated  with  great  slaughter. 
[NERvn.]  [G.  L.] 

SABLUNES,  in  Gallia  Belgica,  is  placed  by  the 
Antonine  Itin.  on  a  road  from  Colonia  Trajana 
{Kelln)  to  Juliacum  (Jvlieri)  and  Colonia  Agrippi- 
Densis  (^Cologne).  Sablones  is  supposed  to  be  a 
place  named  Int-Sandt  near  Striken,  a  town  on 
the  river  Ifiert,  a  branch  of  the  Moot.  But  see 
Mbdiolamch  in  Gallia,  No.  3.  [G.  L.] 

SABOCI  (2agaK0i  al.  iagiKoi,  Ptol.  iii.  5. 
§  20),  a  people  of  European  Sarmatia,  who  from  the 
termination  "  boki,"  "  bank,"  so  often  occurring  in 
Bussian  and  Polish  local  names,  must  be  looked  for 
in  the  basin  of  the  river  iSun,  one  of  the  largest 
affluents  of  the  Vittuia,  and  which  drains  a  greater 
part  of  Gidizia.  (Scbafarik,  Slav.  Alt.  vol.  i. 
p.  206.)  [E.B.J.] 

SABOBA,  a  place  in  HIspania  Baetica,  in  the 
mountains  above  Malaga,  near  CatmeU;  known 
only  from  inscriptions.  (Carter,  Tratelt,  p.  252  ; 
Ukert,  vol.  ii.  pt.  i.  p.  360.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

SABBACAE,  a  people  who  dwelt,  according  to 
Cnrtius,  in  the  sonthem  part  of  the  Punjab,  in  the 
oeighbourhood  of  the  Insula  Pattalene  (ix.  8.  §  4). 
They  are  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  Fraesti 
«s  forming  part  of  the  realm  of  Uusicanns.  (Ar- 
rian,  Anab.  vi.  15;  Diod.  xvii.  102.)  [V.] 

SABRATA  daSfira,  Ptol.  iv.  3.  §  41 ;  Plin.  v.  4. 
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a.  5;  SoUa.  S7;  /<n.  Antim.;  Peerf.  Tab.x'iatafM, 
Pmcop.  ds  Aed.  vi,  4;  'XatpiBa,  SUuSa$n.  §§  99, 
100),  a  Phoenician  town  (SiL  ItaL  iii.  256)  on  the 
coast  of  N.  Africa  between  the  Syrtes.  The  name, 
which  is  Phoenician  and  occnra  on  coins  (Moven, 
Die  Phomt.  vol.  ii.  p.  491),  received  the  Giaecised 
form  AsROToirtnt ;  for  although  Pliny  (I.  e.)  dis- 
tinguishes the  two  towns  they  ar«  nndoubtedly  the 
same  places.  It  became  afterwards  a  Boman  co- 
lonia, and  was  the  birthplace  of  Flavia  DomitOla, 
the  first  wife  of  Vespasian,  and  mother  of  Titus  sad 
Domitian.  (Sueton.  Vapai.  3).  Justinian  fortified 
it  (Procop.  I  c),  and  it  remained  during  the  middle 
ages  one  of  the  most  frequented  markets  upon  this 
coast,  to  which  the  natives  of  central  Africa  brought 
their  grain  (comp.  Ibn  Abd-el-Hakem,  Jaanal 
Atiatiqtie,  1844,  vol  ii.  p.  358).  Barth  {Wankr- 
tmgen,  p.  277)  has  given  an  account  of  the  extensive 
ruins  of  Sabrata,  which  he  found  to  the  W.  of 
Tripoli,  at  TripoU  Veechio,  or  Soira-e»ch-SdiwBa, 
lat.  32°  49',  long.  12°  26'.  (Smyth,  MediUrrimettit, 
p.  456.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

SABBINA  (called  by  Ptolemy  ^agpiim,  iu  S. 
§3;  probably  also  the  SarvaoftheGeog.Bav.v.  31), 
a  river  on  the  W.  coast  of  Britannia  Romaoa,  wbkji 
falls  into  the  sea  near  Venta  Silumm,  now  the 
Severn.  Its  mouth  formed  an  estoaiy  of  the  same 
name.    (Comp.  Tac  Arm.  xii.  31.)     [T.  H.  D.] 

SABUS,  a  fortified  place  in  Armema  Minor,  at 
the  foot  of  Antitanrus.  (/(.  Ant.  p.  209 ;  A'ot. 
Imp.  c  27.)  In  the  Peuting.  Tabia  it  is  called 
Saba.  [L.  &] 

SACAE.     [ScTTHiA.] 

SACALA  (t&  3<Ua\a),  a  desert  spot  on  the  sea. 
shore  of  Gedrosia  which  was  visited  by  the  fieet  of 
Nearchns  (Arrian,  Ind.  c  22).  It  ia  not  satisfac- 
torily identified  with  any  modem  place.  (Vincent, 
Vogagt  of  Neardtuf,  i.  p.  202.)  [V.] 

SACANI.    [Sabmatia.] 

SAGAPENE.    [SACAseacB.] 

SACARAULI  (SwapavAoi,  Stiab.  zi.  p.  51 1),  a 
nomad  people  of  Centnd  Asia,  belonging  to  tlie 
oldest  stock  of  the  Turha  of  the  Altai.  In  Ptolemy 
(vi.  14.  §  4)  this  people  appear  under  the  name  of 
Sagarancae  {3aryafaSKm)  (comp.  Bitter,  Erdhmii, 
vol.  vii.  p.  696).  [E.  B.  J.] 

SACASSE'NE  (3amur<nirfi,  Strab.  iL  p.  78,  iL 
pp.  509,  511,  529:  Eth.  Sacassani,  PUo.  vi.  ll),a 
province  of  Armenia,  on  the  bordera  of  Gogarene, 
which  it  separated  from  the  valley  of  tin  Arsxes, 
and  which  extended  to  the  river  Cyras.  St.  Martin 
(Mem.  tor  VArmMe,  vol  i.  pp  148,  209,  210) 
identifies  it  with  the  Armenian  province  of  jfaantt'A, 
which  was  governed  np  to  the  t2th  century  by  a 
race  of  princes  who  traced  their  dosoent  to  Haig,  first 
king  of  Armenia,  and  who  in  the  9th  century  had 
political  relations  with  the  Byiantine  court.  (Const. 
Porph.  de  Caeren.  AuL  Byz.  vol.  i.  p.  397.)  The 
Sacapbnb  of  Ptolemy  (v.  13.  §  9)  appears  to  be 
the  same  as  this  province.  [£.  B.  J.] 

SACASTE'NE  (2axa<rn|i^),  a  district  of  the 
interior  of  Drangiana,  which  was  occupied  by  the 
Sacae  or  Scythians,  who  appear  to  have  descended 
through  the  Punjib,  and  to  have  settled  tbei& 
(Isidor.  Afafu.  Paiih.  c  18.)  According  to  Isido- 
rus,  it  bore  also  the  name  of  Paraetaceoe.  It  has 
been  supposed  that  the  modem  name  of  this  country, 
Segettan  or  SeUtan,  is  derived  from  Sacastene  (Wahl, 
Vorder  «.  Miltel-Atiea,  i.  p.  569;  comp.  Bitter, 
viii.  p.  120).  Four  towns.  Balds,  Uio,  Palaceoti, 
and  Sigal,  ai«  mentimed  in  it :  (rf'  these,  Min  m*f 
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be  ecmpatd  with  Min-nigara,  a  town  on  the  Lxtoi 
belonging  to  the  same  peo^e.  (Arrian,  Per^L  Mar. 
Erytk.  §  38.)     [MnniAOAHA.]  [V.] 

SACCASEm,  a  place  in  Cappadoeia,  probably 
in  the  neiKhboorhcod  of  the  modem  Urg^  or  Urhif. 
(/t  Ant.  p.  296.)  [L.  S.] 

SACCCyPODES  (^iataunrUts),  accotding  to 
Strabo,  a  name  giren  to  the  people  of  Adiabene  in 
Assjria  (xvi.  p.  745).  There  has  been  a  great 
dispute  among  learned  men  aa  to  this  name,  which 
does  not  appear  to  be  a  gennine  one.  Bodwrt  has 
suggested  Saucropodee  (Sovicpovotu).  On  Mm 
whole,  however,  it  wonld  seem  that  the  emendation 
of  Tzgchoklce  is  the  beet,  who  reads  SovA/iiroSu. 
(Groekurd,  ad  Smb.  toI.  iii.  p.  825.)       [V.] 

SACEB  MONS  (ri  'Icpic  ipos)  was  the  nane 
given  to  a  hill  abont  3  milies  from  Rome,  across  the 
Anioand  on  the  right  ofthe  ViaNomentana.  It  is 
mentioned  onl;  on  occasian  of  the  two  secessions  rf 
the  plebeians  from  Borne :  the  first  of  which,  in  b.  a 
494,  was  terminated  bj  the  dezteritj  of  Menenios 
Agrippa,  and  gave  occasion  to  tba  election  of  the 
first  tribunes  of  the  people.  (Lit.  ii.  32 ;  Dionjs.  vi. 
45;  Appian,  B.  C.  i.  1.)  In  memorj  of  this  treatj 
and  the  "  Lex  Sacnta "  which  was  passed  there  to 
confirm  it,  an  altar  was  erected  on  the  spot,  which 
thenceforth  alwaTS  bore  the  name  of  "  the  Sacied 
Hoant."  (Dionjrs,  vi.  90;  Appian,  I  c).  The  se- 
cond occasicm  was  daring  the  DeoemTirate ;  when 
the  plebeians,  who  had  at  first  seceded  only  to  the 
Aventiue,  on  finding  that  this  produced  no  effect, 
withdrew  to  the  Sacred  Mount  (Lir.  iiL  52).  Cicero, 
on  the  contrarj,  represents  the  secession  on  this 
occasioa  as  taking  place  first  to  the  Sacred  Mount, 
and  then  to  the  Arentine  (Cic  da  ii.  P.  ii.  37). 
Hardly  saj  spot  in  the  neighboorhood  of  Bome,  not 
marked  b;  any  existing  ruins,  is  so  clearly  identified 
by  the  deacriptians  of  ancient  writers  as  the  Saoer 
M(ns.  Both  Livy  and  Cicero  concur  in  pkoing  it 
3  mQes  from  Home,  across  the  Anio ;  and  the  fbrmer 
expressly  tells  ns  that  the  plebeians,  on  the  second 
occasion,  proceeded  thither  by  the  Via  Nomentana, 
which  was  then  called  Ficolensis  (Liv.  it  32,  iii.  62 ; 
CiciSmt  14,pra  ComeiL,  ap.  Asoon.  p.  76).  Now 
the  third  mile  along  the  Via  Nomentana  brings  us  to 
a  point  jost  across  the  Anio;  and  on  the  right  of  the 
road  at  this  point  is  a  hill  overlooking  the  river,  in 
some  degree  isobted  from  the  ptattau  beyond,  with 
which  it  is,  however,  closely  connected,  whUe  its  froat 
towards  the  valley  of  the  Anio  is  steep  and  almost 
precipitoas. 

On  its  E.  side  flows  a  small  stream,  descending 
from  the  Ca»ale  dei  Pom  (apparently  the  one  known 
in  andent  times  as  the  Bivns  Ulmanns);  so  that  the 
position  is  one  of  considerable  strength,  especially 
on  the  side  towards  tkaae.  The  site  is  now 
lunnhabited,  and  designated  by  no  peculiar  appel- 
lation. (Nibby,  DnUonti  di  Roma,  vol.  iii.  pp.  54, 
65.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

SACHALITAE  (aax"^'''<")>  >  people  upon  the 
&  coast  of  Arabia  Felix  (PtoL  vi.  7.  §§  1 1, 24, 25), 
and  npon  the  bay  called  after  them  Sachautes 
Suras  (SaxoXfr))*  k^Atoi).  Respecting  the  position 
of  this  bay  thoe  was  a  difierence  of  opinion  among 
the  ancient  geographers,  Marinas  placing  it  towards 
the  wast,  and  Ptolemy  towards  the  east,  of  the  pro- 
montory Syagrns  {Rat  Fartak).  (Ptol.  L  17.  §  2, 
comp.  vi.  7.  §§  1 1,  46.)  Mardanns  (p.  23)  agrees 
with  Ptolemy;  and  says  that  the  bay  extended  from 
this  promontory  to  the  month  of  the  Persian  gulf 
(comp.  Staph.  B.  t.  v.  ZaxoMnit  KiSxosX  Arrian 
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(Peripl  Mar.  Ergthr.  p.  17.  §  29)  on  the  other 
hand  agrees  with  Marcian,  and  places  the  bay  be- 
tween Cane  and  the  promontory  Syagms.  (See  C. 
MUler,  ad  Arrian,  I.  c) 

SACILI  or  SACILI  MARTIALIUM  (Plin.  m.  1. 
s.  3;  called  by  Ptolemy  SoxiAd,  il  4.  §  11),  a  town 
of  the  Tnrdali  in  Hispania  Baetica,  at  a  place  near 
Ptrabad,  now  called  Alaorrucm.  (Morales,  Antig. 
f.  96 :  Florei,  Etp.  Sagr.  p.  147.)     [T.  H.  D.] 

SA'CORA  (idKopa),  a  town  in  the  interior  of 
Paphlagonia,  is  mentioned  coiT  by  Ptolemy  (v,  4. 
§  6).  [L.  S.] 

SACORSA  (iixo/Kra),  a  town  m  the  interior  of 
Paphlagonia,  is  mentioned  only  by  Ptolemy  (v.  4. 
§«)•  [L.S.] 

SACRAin,  was  the  name  given  by  a  tnditioo, 
probably  of  very  ancient  date^  to  a  conquering  people 
or  tribe  which  invaded  Latiam  at  a  period  long 
before  the  historical  age,  Festos  represents  them 
as  proceeding  firom  Beate,  and  expelling  &»  Sicnii 
from  the  Septimontinm,  where  Bome  afterwards  stood. 
He  tells  us  that  their  name  was  derived  tram  their 
being  the  of&piing  of  a  "  ver  sacram."  (Fest.  «.  r. 
Samati,  p.  321.)  It  hence  appears  probable  that 
the  Saorani  <^  Featns  were  either  the  same  with  the 
people  called  Aborigines  by  Dionysius  (i.  16) 
[ABOBioma],  or  were  at  least  one  ckm  or  tribe 
of  that  people.  But  it  is  very  donbtfol  whether  the 
name  was  ever  really  used  as  a  national  appellatiaa. 
Virgil  indeed  alludes  t»  the  Sacrani  as  among  the 
inhabitants  of  Latium  in  the  days  of  Aeneas  (Sa- 
cnmae  aeitt,  Aen.  vii.  796),  but  apparently  as  a 
small  and  obscnre  tribe.  Servios  in  his  oranmen- 
taiy  00  the  passage  gives  difierent  explanationa 
of  the  name,  all  varying  from  one  another,  and 
irom  that  given  by  Fastns,  which  is  the  most 
distinct  statement  we  have  npon  the  subject.  In 
another  passage  (ad  Aai.  xi.  317)  Servios  distin- 
guishes the  focrani  from  the  Aborigines,  but  little 
value  can  be  attasbed  to  his  statements  on  such 
subjects.  [E.  H.  B.] 

SACRABIA.    [CLmnonn.] 

SACRIPOBTUS  {6  'Icp2>t  Avt^r,  Appian,  B.  C.  I 
87),apbce  in  Latiam,  between  Signia  and  Praeneste, 
celebrated  as  the  scene  of  the  decisive  battle  between 
Solla  and  the  younger  Marina,  in  which  the  latter 
was  totally  defeated,  and  compelled  to  take  refuge 
within  the  walls  of  Praeneste,  b.  o.  82.  (Liv.  £piL 
Ixxxvii.;  Appian,  B.  C.  i.  87;  VelL  Pat  ii  26,  28; 
Flor.  in.  21.  §  23;  Vict.  Vir.Itt.  68, 75;  Lncan,  ii. 
134.)  The  scene  of  the  battle  is  tmiversally  de- 
scribed as  "  apud  Sacriportum,"  but  with  no  mon 
precise  distinction  of  the  locality.  The  name  of 
Sacripoitns  does  not  occor  upon  any  other  occasion, 
and  we  do  not  know  what  was  the  meaning  of  the 
name,  whether  it  were  a  village  or  small  town,  or 
merely  a  spot  so  designated.  Bat  its  locality  may 
be  approximately  fixed  by  the  accounts  of  the  battle ; 
this  is  described  by  Ap{nan  as  taking  place  near 
Praeneste,  and  by  Plutarch  {SulL  28)  as  near  Signia. 
We  leani  moreover  from  Appian  that  Sulla  having 
besieged  and  taken  Setia,  the  yotmger  Marine,  who 
had  in  vain  endeavoured  to  reUeve  it,  retreated  step 
by  step  before  him  until  he  arrived  in  the  neigh- 
boorhood of  Praeneste,  when  he  halted  at  Sacriportos, 
and  gave  battle  to  his  pureuer.  It  is  therefore 
evident  that  it  must  have  been  situated  in  the  plain 
below  Praeneste,  between  that  city  and  Signia,  and 
probably  not  far  from  the  opeoii^  between  the  Albaa 
hills  and  the  Vohwian  mountains,  through  which 
must  have  lain  the  line   of  retreat    of  Marias; 
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bat  it  is  Impoasible  to  fix  th«  uta  with  mora  pn- 
ddon.  [E.  H.  B.] 

SACRUM  PR  1.  (t&  ttphr  lutptrrlipior,  Strab. 
ill  p.  137),  the  SW.  extranit^  of  Lnsitania  ;  ac- 
oording  to  Stnbo  (I.e.'),  the  most  W.  point,  not 
ea\j  of  Eorops  bot  of  th*  known  worid ;  the  present 
Cape  SL  FmcerU.  Strabo  adds  that  the  snrrmnding 
district  was  called  in  Latin  "  Cunens."  Strabo  also 
says  that  the  geographer  Artemjdoms,  who  had 
been  there,  compared  the  promontory  with  the  bow 
of  a  ship,  and  said  tliat  there  were  tliree  small 
islands  there ;  which,  however,  are  not  mentioned 
bjr  any  other  writer,  nor  do  they  now  exist.  (Of. 
Mela,  ii.  1 ;  Plin.  ir.  23.  s.  35,  &c.) 

3.  (t^  Upir  ixpov,  PtoL  ii.  3.  §  6)  the  SE. 
point  of  Hibemia,  now  Camiore  Point.    [T.  H.  D.J 

SACBUM  PROM,  (t)  it/Ar  iKpow,  Ptd.  iii.  S. 
§  6),  the  western  point  of  the  Acbilleos  Dbo- 
II06.  [E.  B.  J.] 

SACRUM  PROM.,  a  promontory  of  Ljcia  npon 
the  borders  of  Pamphylia,  oppneite  the  Chelidoniae 
Insniae,  whence  the  promontory  is  called  by  Livy 
Chelldoniam  Prom.  fFor  details,  see  Vol  1 
p.  «06,  b.] 

SADACORA  (iaSdKopa),  a  town  of  Cappadoda, 
aitoated  on  the  great  road  from  Coropassos  and 
Oarsabora  to  Mizaca.  (Strab.  xir.  p.  663.)    [L.S.] 

8ADAME  (ftm.  AnL  p.  330;  in  Geog.  Bar.  4,  6, 
written  Sadanna),  a  town  in  the  NE.  part  of  Tbrace, 
on  the  road  Cram  Hadrianopolis  to  Develtns,  its  dis- 
tance fhxn  the  latter,  according  to  the  Itinerary,  being 
18,000  paces.  This  would  give  i»  its  site  the  pre- 
sent town  of  Kimarei,  situated  near  the  source  of  a 
small  river  which  rans  through  a  narrow  valley  aiid 
falls  into  the  Black  Sea  at  Caps  Zaitm.  But 
according  to  Bsichard  it  was  in  the  neighbonrbood 
of  Omar-Faihi,  which  is  perhaps  the  Sarbazan  of 
Voodouooart  [J.  R.] 

SAOOS  (2(<So>),  a  smaU  river  of  the  Aurea 
Chenonesns,  which  fell  into  the  Boy  of  Bengal 
(PtoL  viL  3.  §  3).  It  has  been  supposed  by  For- 
biger  to  be  the  same  as  tlie  present  Sandoaaji. 
Ptolemy  mentions  also  in  the  same  locality  a  town 
called  Sada,  which  was,  in  all  probability,  on  or  near 
the  river.  [V.] 

SAELI-NI.     [AsTURM,  Vol.  L  p.  849.] 

SAEPratm  or  SEPI'NUM(the  name  is  variously 
written  both  in  MSS.  and  even  inscriptions,  but 
Saapinnm  is  probably  the  most  correct  form :  2ai- 
wuwf,  Ptoh:  Eth.  &epinas:  AUilia  near  S^mo), 
a  city  of  Samninm,  in  the  country  of  the  Pentri,  on 
the  E.  slope  of  the  great  group  of  the  Jfonle  Ma- 
tete,  and  near  the  sources  of  the  Tamaro  (Tamams). 
It  seems  to  have  been  in  early  times  one  of  the  chief 
towns  of  the  Samnites,  or  rather  one  of  the  few  which 
they  possessed  worthy  of  the  name.  Ftwn  its  po- 
sition in  the  heart  of  their  country  it  was  not  till  the 
Third  Samnite  War  that  it  was  attacked  by  the 
Roman  arms;  but  in  b.  a  293  it  was  besieged  by 
the  consul  L.  Papirins  Cursor,  and  though  vigoroosly 
defended  by  a  garrison  amounting  almost  to  an  army, 
was  at  length  carried  by  assault  (Liv.  x.  44,  45.) 
From  this  time  the  name  of  Saepiniun  disappears 
from  history,  but  it  is  fonnd  again  at  a  hiter  period 
among  the  municipal  towns  of  Samninm  under  the 
Roman  Empire.  Its  name  is  not  mdeed  mentioned 
by  Strabo,  ammg  the  few  snrviving  cities  of  Sam- 
ninm in  his  day :  bat  it  received  a  colony  under 
Nero  (LA.  CoW  p.  237),  and  appears  for  a  time 
to  have  recovered  soma  degree  of  importance.  Its 
name  is  found  both  in  Ptclamy  and  Pliny  among 
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the  municipal  towns  of  Samuiom;  and  it  k  eertsht 
from  inscriptions  that  it  did  not  bear  the  title  of  a 
Colonia.  (Plin.  iiL  12.  s.  17 ;  PloL  iiL  1.  §  67 ; 
Orell  Inter.  140 ;  Mommsen,  Inter.  R.  N.  4918, 
4989,  4934,  &&)  Its  name  is  mentioned  also  in 
the  Tabula,  which  places  it  30  M.  P.  finam  Bene- 
ventum,  the  intermediate  station  being  a  place  calkd 
Sirpium,  tlie  site  of  which  is  unknown.   (Tab.  PmL) 

Saepinum  became  an  episcopal  see  before  the  &II  of 
the  Roman  Empire;  it  had,  however,  fallen  into  great 
decay  in  the  time  of  the  Lombards,  but  was  repeopled 
by  Romoaldns,  doke  of  Beneventum  (P.  Disc.  v. 
30),  and  survived  till  the  9th  century,  when  it  wu 
taken  and  plundered  by  the  Saracens;  after  which 
it  seems  to  have  been  abandoned  by  the  inhabiiaota, 
who  withdrew  to  the  site  occupied  by  the  modeni 
town  of  Sepbto,  about  8  miles  from  the  site  of  the 
ancient  one.  The  ruins  of  the  latter,  which  are  now 
called  AUilia,  an  evidently  of  Rnnan  date,  and, 
from  tfanr  r^^larity  and  style  of  construction,  ren- 
der it  probable  that  the  town  was  entirely  rebuilt  at 
the  time  of  the  establishment  of  the  Roman  colony, 
very  probably  not  on  the  same  site  with  the  ancient 
Samnite  city.  The  existing  walls,  which  remain  in 
alrocst  complete  preservation  thronghout  their  whole 
circoit,  and  which,  as  we  learn  from  an  inicriptioa 
over  one  of  the  gates,  were  certainly  erected  by  Nero 
(Mommsen,  /.  R.  N.  4933),  encJoee  a  perfect  square, 
with  the  angles  slightly  ronnded  off,  and  four  gates, 
placed  at  the  four  cardinal  pointa,  flanked  by  massin 
squara  towers.  The  masoniy  is  of  reticniated  work, 
the  arches  only  of  the  gates  being  of  massive  stone. 
Within  the  enclosure  are  the  remains  of  a  theatre, 
besides  the  substnctions  and  vestiges  of  eeveni 
other  buildings,  and  numerous  fragments  of  an  archi- 
tectoral  character,  as  well  ss  inscriptions.  Of  Uiese 
last  the  mo^t  interesting  is  one  wliich  is  still  extant 
at  the  gate  leading  to  Boviannm,  and  has  reference 
to  the  Socks  which  then,  as  now,  passed  annually 
backwards  and  forwards  from  the  thirsty  plains  Of 
Apnlia  to  the  upland  pastures  of  Samnium,  espe- 
cially of  the  Matete;  and  which  appear  to  have 
even  then  followed  the  same  line  of  route :  the  (rattan 
or  sheep-tinck  still  in  ose  passing  directly  through 
the  ruins  of  AUUia.  (Craven's  Abnati,  vol.  ii.  pp. 
130 — 135;  Romanelli,  vol.  ii.  pp.444— 448: Uooun- 
sen,  /.  R.  If.  4916.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

SAEPONE,  an  inland  town  of  Hispania  Baetica, 
near  Cortet  in  the  Sierra  dt  Rondo,  (Plio.  iil  I. 
8. 8.)  [T.  H.  U] 

SAETABICULA  (3aerci»UovKa,  PtoL  iL  6. 
s.  63),  a  town  of  the  Contestani  in  Hispania  Taira- 
cooensis,  probably  the  present  AUra  in  Valmtia. 
(Uborde,  Itin.  i.  p.  366.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

SAETABIS,  SETABIS,  or  SAETABI  (3ahata, 
Strab.  iii.  p.  160),  a  town  of  the  Cmtestani  in 
Hispania  Tarraconensis.  It  was  a  Roman  mnni- 
cipium  in  the  jurisdiction  of  Carthago  (Mnmt 
Imor.  ii  p.  1183.  6),  and  had  the  somams  of 
Augnstanomm.  (Plin.  iiL  3.  s.  4.)  It  lay  upon 
an  emmenoe  (Sil.  Ital.  iii.  373)  to  the  &  cf  the 
Sncro,  and  was  famed  for  its  flax  and  lineo  manu- 
facture. (Plin.  xix.  3.  s.  1;  Catnll.  xu.  14,  &c) 
Now  Jottna.  (Cf.  Laborde,  /(m.  L  p.  366 ;  Harea, 
ffup.ii.  6.  p.  118.)  [T.  H.D.] 

SAETABIS  CXuTatis,  PtoL  iL  6.  §  1 4),  a  river 
S.  of  the  Sncro  in  the  territory  of  the  Ccotestani,  oo 
the  E.  coast  of  Hispania  Tarraoooansis.  Host  pro- 
bably the  ilfeoy.   (llkert,ii.pt.Lp.S94.)  [T.HJ>.] 

5AETIAN1.     [ScTTHU.] 

SAETTAE.    [Setab.] 
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SAGALASSDS  (^ierraXcurcis :  E(h.  ^(070- 
'iMaatln  or  3«yciKaiTaiiv6i),  an  important  town 
and  fortnn  near  the  north-weatern  frontier  of 
Piadia,  or,  as  Stnbo  (zii.  p.  569)  lega  correctly 
states,  of  Isanria,  vbile  Ptolemy  (t.  S.  §  6)  erro- 
neously mentions  it  sinong  the  towns  of  Lycia. 
(Compi  Steph.  B.  :  r.)  Alexander  the  Great 
took  the  town  by  assanit,  having  preTionsly  defeated 
its  bnve  Pisidian  inhabitants,  who  met  the  aggressor 
drawn  np  on  a  hilt  outside  their  town.  (Arrian, 
Anab.  i.  28.)  Livy  (xxxTiii.  IS),  in  his  acconnt  of 
the  expedition  of  Cn.  Manlius,  describes  Sagalassns 
as  situated  in  a  fertile  plain,  aboanding  in  every 
species  of  produce;  he  likewise  characterises  its  in- 
habitants as  the  bravest  of  the  Pisidians,  and  the 
town  itself  as  most  strongly  fortified.  Manilas  did 
not  take  it,  but  by  ravaging  its  territory  com- 
pelled the  Sagalassians  to  come  to  terms,  to  pay 
a  contribution  of  SO  talents,  20,000  medimni  of 
wheat,  and  the  same  qnantity  of  barley.  Strabo 
states  that  it  was  one  of  the  chief  towns  of  Pisidia, 
and  that  after  passing  under  the  dominion  of  Amyn- 
tas,  tetrarch  of  Lycaonia  and  Galatia,  it  became 
part  of  the  Boman  province.  He  adds  that  it  was 
only  one  day's  march  from  Apamea,  whereas  we 
learn  firom  Arrian  that  Alexnnder  was  five  days  on 
the  road  between  the  two  towns  ;  but  the  detention 
of  the  Utter  was  not  occasioned  by  the  length  of  the 
nad  but  by  other  circumstances,  so  that  Strabo's 
account  is  not  opposed  to  that  of  Arrian.  (Comp. 
Polyb.  xxii.  19;  Plin.  v.  24.)  The  town  is  men- 
tiooed  also  by  Hierocles  (p.  693),  in  the  Ecclesi- 
aatieal  Notices,  and  the  Acts  of  Councils,  fi?om  which 
it  appears  to  have  been  an  episcopal  see. 

The  traveller  Lucas  {Trot*  Voi/agel,  i.  p.  181, 
and  Second  Voyage,  i.  c.  34)  was  the  first  that  re- 
ported the  existence  of  extensive  mins  at  a  place 
called  Agbuoun,  and  the  resemblance  of  the  name 
led  him  to  identify  these  ruins  with  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Sagalassns.  This  conjecture  has  since  been 
fUly  confirmed  by  Amndell  (A  Vitit  to  the  Seven 
Chtmhe$,  p.  132,  foil.),  who  describes  these  mins 
as  situated  on  the  long  terrace  of  a  lofty  mountain, 
rising  above  the  village  of  AgUaoun,  and  consisting 
chiefiy  of  massy  walls,  heaps  of  sculptnred  stones, 
and  innumerable  sepulchral  vaults  in  the  almost 
perpendicnlar  side  of  the  monntain.  A  little  lower 
down  the  terrace  are  considerable  remains  of  a  large 
building,  and  a  large  paved  oblong  area,  fall  of 
fluted  columns,  pedestahs,  &c.,  abont  240  ftet  long; 
•  portico  nearly  300  feet  long  and  27  wide;  and  be- 
ycHid  this  some  magnificent  remains  either  of  a 
temple  or  a  gymnasinm.  Above  these  rises  a  steep 
hill  with  a  few  remains  on  the  top,  which  was  pro- 
bably the  acropolis.  There  is  also  a  large  theatre 
in  a  fine  state  of  preservation.  Inscriptims  with 
the  words  XarfatMKrittr  vdAit  leave  no  doubt 
aa  to  these  noble  mins  belonging  to  the  ancient 
town  of  Sagalassus.  (Comp.  Hamilton,  Keteardia, 
to),  i.  p>  486,  foil. ;  Fellows,  Atia  Minor,  p.  164, 
foU-l  [L.  S.] 

SAGANUS  (Sayaotft,  Msrcian,  PtripL  p.  21 .,  ed. 
Hodsoo),  a  small  river  on  the  coast  of  Catmania. 
abont  200  stadia  from  Harmuza.  It  is  mentioned 
also  by  Ptolemy  (vi.  8.  §  4),  and  Pliny  (vi.  25).  It 
is  probably  the  same  stream  which  is  called  by  Am- 
mimnns  Marcellinns,  Saganis  (xxiii.  6).  Vincent 
thinks  that  it  may  be  represented  by  a  small  river 
which  flows  into  the  Persian  Gvlf,  near  Gomeroon. 
(  Foy.  o/lfearchtu,  vol.  i.  p.  370).  [VJ 

SAGATOLA   (SoydnAa  al.  SoydiroXa  ipos, 
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Ptol.  ir.  6.  §§  8, 14, 1 6, 17),  a  monntun  (^  Interior 
Libya,  from  which  flows  the  Snbus,  the  position  of 
which  is  fixed  by  Ptolemy  (L  0.)  18°  E.  long.,  22° 
N.  lat  It  may  be  assumed  that  the  divergent 
which  Ptolemy  describes  ss  ascending  to  this  moun- 
tain from  the  Nigeir  is  one  of  the  tributaries  which 
flow  into  the  Djolibi  or  Quorra,  bma  the  higb- 
hinds  to  the  N.  of  that  river  (comp.  Joum.  Geog. 
Soc  vol.  ii.  p.  13.)  [E,  B.  J.] 

SAGABAUCAE.    [SaOABAUu.] 
SAGARIS,  a  river  of  European  Sannatia  (Or. 
ex  Pont.  n.  1047),  which  has  been  assumed,  from 
the  name,  to  have  discharged  itself  into  the  Sraus 
Saoarius.  (Plin.  iv.  26.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

SAGA'RTU.     [Pkrsis.] 
SAGIDA  (51^7180  or  iiyrfia,  Ptol  vU.  1.  §  71), 
a  metropolis  of  Central  India,  which  is  perhaps  the 
same  as  the  present  Sohajpur,  near  the  sources  of 
the  river  Soane.  [V.] 

SAGKAS  (ii  Sitypas,  Strab.  vi.  p.  261),  »  nver  of 
Bruttium,  on  the  E.  coast  of  the  peninsiiu,  to  the 
S.  of  Caulonia,  between  that  city  and  Locri.  It  is 
celebrated  in  history  for  the  great  battle  fought  on 
its  banks,  in  which  an  army  of  130,000  Crotoniats 
is  said  to  have  been  totally  defeated  by  1 0,000  Lo- 
crians:  an  event  regarded  as  so  extraordinary  that 
it  passed  into  a  khid  of  proverb  for  something  that 
appeared  incredible,  though  tme.  (iAi^J^rcpa  rwy 
MSAfiiif,  Suid. «.«.;  Strab.vi.  p.261;  C'lc  deN. 
i>.  iii.  5 ;  Justin,  xx.  8 ;  Plin.  iii.  10.  s.  15.)  The 
victoiy  was  ascribed  by  the  Locrians  to  the  direct 
intervention  of  the  Dioscuri,  to  whom  they  in  con- 
sequence erected  altars  on  the  banks  of  the  river, 
which  were  apparently  still  extant  in  the  time  of 
Strabo.  It  was  added  that  the  news  of  the  victory 
was  miraculously  conveyed  to  the  Greeks  assembled 
at  Olympia  the  same  day  that  the  battle  was  fought 
(Strab.  L  c. ;  Cic  de  JV.  D.  it  2.)  But  notwith- 
standing the  celebrity  thns  attached  to  it,  the  date 
and  occasion  of  the  battle  are  very  uncertain :  and 
the  circumstances  connected  with  it  by  Strabo  and 
Justin  would  lead  to  opposite  conclusions.  [Cro- 
TuMA.]  The  date  assigned  by  Heyne  is  B.  c.  560, 
while  Strabo  certainly  seems  to  imply  that  it  took 
place  after  the  fall  of  Sybaria  in  B.  o.  510.  (Grote's 
Greece,  voL  iv.  p.  S.52,  note.)  But  whatever  un- 
certainty prevailed  concerning  the  battle,  it  seems 
certain  that  the  Sagras  itself  was  a  well  known 
stream  in  the  days  of  Strabo  and  Pliny;  both  of 
whom  concur  in  placing  it  to  the  N.  of  Locri  and  S. 
of  Catdonia,  and  as  the  latter  city  was  a  colony  and 
perhaps  a  dependency  of  Crotona,  it  is  probable  that 
the  battle  would  be  fought  between  it  and  Locri. 
Unfortunately  the  site  of  Caulonia  cannot  be  de- 
termined [CAtjiX)KiA],  and  we  are  therefore  quite 
at  a  loss  which  of  the  small  streams  flowing  into  the 
sea  between  Locri  and  the  Punta  iB  Stilo  should  be 
identified  with  the  celebrated  Sagias.  The  Alaro 
has  been  generally  fixed  upon  by  local  writers,  but 
has  really  no  better  claim  than  any  other.  (Ro- 
manelli,  vol.  i.  p.  161;  Swinburne's  Traveb,  vol.  i. 
p.  840.).  [K.  a  B.] 

•  SAGRUS  (aiypot :  Sm^rro),  one  of  the  most 
ooDsiderable  of  the  rivers  of  Samniom,  which  has  its 
sources  in  the  lofty  gnop  of  the  Apennines  S.  of  the 
Logo  di  Fucmo,  and  has  a  course  of  above  70  miles 
from  thence  to  the  Adriatic.  It  flows  at  first  in  a 
SE.  direction,  passes  tmder  the  walls  of  Anfideoa  aa 
well  as  of  the  modem  C<atel  di  Sangro,  and  in  this 
part  of  its  course  flows  through  a  broad  and  level, 
bat  upland  valley,  bounded  on  both  sides  by  lofly 
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SAQUNTIA. 


moontaiiu.  Aftar  paning  Anfidena  it  tann  abrnpUy 
to  the  NE.,  and  ponaeg  this  ooarm  till  it  reaches 
the  Boa.  In  the  lower  part  of  its  conrse  it  enten 
the  territoiy  of  the  Frentani,  which  it  tmveraes  in 
its  whole  breadth,  flowing  into  the  sea  between  His- 
toniam  and  Ortona.  Strabo  indeed  repreeents  it  as 
fanning  the  boundary  between  the  Frentani  and  the 
Peligni,  bat  this  is  certainly  a  mistake,  as  the  Fe- 
ligni  did  not  in  fact  descend  to  the  sea-coast  at  all, 
and  Ortona,  one  of  the  chief  towns  of  the  Frentani, 
was  sitoated  to  the  N.  of  the  Sagms.  (Strab.  t. 
p.  342 ;  Ptol.  iii.  1.  §  19 ;  where  the  name  is  er- 
noeously  written  Sdpot.)  The  upper  vallev  of  the 
Sagms,  with  its  adjoining  mountains,  was  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Samnite  tribe  of  the  Caraceni.  (PtoL 
iiil.  §  66.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

SAOU'NTIA.  1.  (ieerovyrla,  Ptol  ii.  4.  §  13), 
a  town  in  the  SW.  part  of  Hispania  Baetica.  (Liv. 
zzxir.  IS ;  Plin.  ill  1.  a.  3.)  Now  Xigonta  or 
Gigon^  NW.  Cram  Mtima  Sidonia,  where  there 
are  many  ruins.  (Morales,  Antig.  p.  87 ;  Floret, 
Eip.  Sagr.  X.  p.  47.) 

2.  A  town  of  the  Arevaci,  in  Hispania  Tarra- 
oonensis,  SW.  from  Bilbilis.  It  was  in  the  joris- 
diction  of  Clunia,  on  the  road  from  Emerita  to 
Caesarangnsta,  and  was  the  scene  of  a  battle  be- 
tween Sertorins  and  Hetellus.  (Plut.  Sert  SI ; 
App.  B.C.'ul  10.)  The  name  is  written  Segootia 
in  the  /(m.  AnL  pp.  436  and  438,  and  in  the  Geog. 
Bar.  iT.  43;  but  most  not  be  confounded  with 
that  of  a  town  of  the  CeltiberL  Now  Siguerua  on  the 
EauMTta.  (Florei,  £ip.  Sagr.  viii.  p.  18 ;  Morales, 
Antig.  p.  87.)  [T.  tt  D.] 

SAGUNTUM  (iiy<mm»,  PtoL  ii.  6.  §  63), 
also  called  SAGUNTUS  (Mela,  iL  6  ;  ZirrowTas, 
Steph.  B. «.  v.),  a  town  of  the  Edetani  or  Sedetani  in 
Hispania  Tanmconensia,  seated  on  an  eminence  on 
the  banks  of  the  river  PalUntias,  between  Sncro 
and  Tarraoo^  and  not  br  from  the  sea.  Strabo 
(iii  p.  159)  erroneously  places  it  near  the  mouth  of 
tiie  ibems,  though  it  lies  near  100  miles  to  the 
SW.  of  it.  The  same  author  states  that  it  was 
founded  by  Greeks  from  Zscynthns ;  and  we  find 
that  Stephanos  calls  it  ZixayBa  and  ZitemSot. 
Livy  adds  that  the  founders  were  mixed  with  Rutuli 
from  Ardea  (LiT,  zzL  7) ;  whence  we  sometimes 
find  the  city  called  Ansonia  Sagontus.  (SiL  Ital. 
1.  332.)  Another  tradition  ascribed  its  foundaticoi 
to  Hercnies.  (lb.  263,  605.)  Sagantum  lay  in  a 
Teiy  fertile  district  (Polyb.  zrii.  2),  and  attained  to 
grnt  wealth  by  means  of  its  commerce.  It  was 
Uie  immediate  cause  of  the  Second  Punic  War, 
firom  its  being  besieged  by  Hannibal  when  it  was 
in  the  alliance  of  the  Romans.  The  nege  is  me- 
morable in  history.  The  town  was  taken,  after 
a  desperate  resistance,  in  b.  c  218,  and  all  the 
adult  males  put  to  the  sword ;  but  how  long  the 
siege  lasted  is  uncertain.  (Lir.  xzL  14,  IS  ;  Cf. 
SiL  ItaL  L  371,  seq.)  Eight  years  afterwards 
Saguntum  was  recovered  by  the  Bomans.  The 
Carthaginians  had  partly  destroyed  it,  and  had  used 
it  as  a  place  for  the  custody  of  their  hostages. 
(Polyb.  iii.  98  ;  Lir.  zxir.  42.)  The  ci^  was  re- 
8tor«i  by  the  Bomans  and  made  a  Roman  colony. 
(Liv.  zzviii.  39 ;  Plin.  liL  3.  s.  4.)  Saguntum  was 
famous  for  its  manuhctnre  of  earthenware  cups 
(calicos  Saguntini)  (Plin.  xzzv.  13.  s.46;  Hart, 
iv.  46,  ziv.  108),  and  the  figs  grown  in  the  neigh- 
bourhoodr  were  considered  very  fine.  (Plin.  xv.  18. 
s.  19.)  Its  site  is  now  occupied  by  the  town  of 
Uunrudro,  which  derives  its  name  from  the  ancient 
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fortificatiaot  (muri  reterea).  But  little  now  i 
of  the  ruins,  the  materials  having  been  unsparingly 
used  by  the  inhabitants  for  the  purpose  of  buildiog, 
"  The  great  temple  of  Diana  stood  where  the  convent 
of  La  Trinidad  now  does.  Here  are  let  in  some 
six  Koman  inscriptions  relating  to  the  fiunilies  of 
Sergia  and  others.  At  the  ba^  is  a  water^xnrse, 
with  portions  of  the  walls  of  the  Circus  Maximns. 
In  the  suburb  San  Salvador,  a  mosur  pavement  of 
Bacchns  was  discovered  in  1745,  which  aoco  after- 
wards was  let  go  to  ruin,  like  that  of  Italics.  The 
fiuDous  theatre  is  pbued  on  the  slope  above  the 
town,  to  which  the  orchestra  is  turned ;  it  wu 
much  destroyed  by  Suchet,  who  used  the  stones  to 
strengthen  the  castle,  whose  long  lines  of  wall  and 
tower  rise  grandly  above ;  the  general  form  of  the 
theatre  is,  however,  easily  to  be  made  out.  .  .  .  Tbe 
local  arrangements  are  si»h  as  are  cramnon  to 
Boman  theatres,  and  resemble  those  of  Merida. 
They  have  been  measured  and  described  by  Dean 
Marti;  Pons,  iv.  232,  m  ihe  Etp.  Sagr.  viiL  151." 
(Ford's  Handbook  far  Spain,  p.  206.)  For  the 
coins  of  Saguntum  eee  Florez,  Med.  ii.  p.  560; 
Mionnet,  L  p.  49,  Suppt.  L  p.  98.  The  accompany- 
ing coin  of  Sagnotmn  contains  aa  the  obverae  tbe 
head  of  Tiberius,  and  on  tbe  nvnae  the  prow  of  a 
ship.  [T.H.D.] 


COW  OF  SAOnSTtTM. 

SAGDTE  SINUS  (Polyb.  ap.  JHm.  r.  1),  a  gulf 
on  the  W.  coast  of  Manretania,  S.  of  the  river  Uxos, 
which  mnst  be  identified  with  the  Emtobicus 
SnitTB.  The  Phoenician  word  "  Sacfaamt '  signifies 
"  Emporia,"  and  by  an  elision  not  uncommon  anxng 
the  Africans  assumed  the  form  under  which  it  ap- 
pears in  Polybius.  (Movers,  Die  Pkona.  vol  iL 
p.  641.)  [K.  B.  J.] 

SA6TXIUH  (Xarri?Mr),  a  castle  situated  oi  a 
steep  rock  in  the  interior  of  Pontns,  which  was  me 
of  tiie  strongholds  of  the  Pontian  kings.  (Stnli. 
xii.  pp.  560,  561.)  [L.  S.] 

SAIS  (2cli;s,  Herod,  il  S8,  59,  15S,  169  ;  Stiak 
zviL  p,  802;  Steph.  B.  :  v.;  Mela,  L  9.  §  9;  Plin. 
T.  10.  a.  1 1 :  £th.  2atn)t,  fem.  SaiTu),  the  capital 
of  the  Saitie  Nome  in  the  Delta,  and  oocaaooally  of 
Lower  Aegypt  also,  stood,  in  laL  31°  4'  N.,  oo  the 
right  bank  of  the  Canopio  arm  of  the  Nile.  The 
site  of  the  ancient  city  i*  determined  not  only  by 
tbe  appellation  of  the  modem  town  of  Sa-el-Ba^ar, 
which  occupies  a  portion  of  its  area,  but  also  by 
mounds  (^  ruin  corresponding  in  extent  to  the  im- 
portance of  Sais  at  least  under  the  later  Pharaohs. 
The  city  was  artificially  raised  high  above  the  level 
of  the  Delta  to  be  out  of  the  r»ch  of  the  innn- 
dations  of  the  Nile,  and  served  as  a  landmark  to 
all  who  ascended  tlie  arms  of  the  river  from  the 
Mediterranean  to  Memphis.  Its  ruins  have  been 
very  imperfectly  explored,  yet  traces  have  been  fiiund 
of  the  lake  on  wh  di  the  mysteries  of  Isis  were  per- 
formed, as  Well  as  of  the  temple  of  Neith  (Athenk) 
and  the  necropolis  of  the  Saite  kings.    The  wall  of 
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tinbanit  brick  which  smronnded  the  princtp*! 
baildings  of  the  oH]r  was  70  fnt  thick,  and  pro- 
bablj  therefore  at  least  100  feet  high.  It  encloeed 
an  area  232S  feet  in  length  by  1960  in  breadth. 
Beyond  this  enclosure  were  also  two  large  cemeteries, 
one  for  the  citizens  generally,  and  the  other  reserved 
for  the  nobles  and  priests  of  the  higher  orders.  In 
ooe  respect  the  Saites  difiered  from  the  other  A»- 
gyptians  in  their  practice  of  interment.  They  buried 
their  kings  within  the  precincts  of  their  temples. 
The  tomb  of  Amasis  attracted  the  attention  of  He- 
rodotus (ii.  1 69),  and  PaammiUchna,  the  conqueror 
and  successor  of  that  monarch,  was  also  boned  within 
the  walls  of  the  temple  of  Neith. 

Sais  was  one  of  the  sacred  cities  of  Aegypt :  ita 
principal  deities  were  Neith,  who  gave  oracles  there, 
and  Isis.  The  mysteries  of  the  latter  were  cele- 
brated annually  with  unusual  pomp  on  the  evening 
of  the  Feast  of  Lamps.  Herodotus  terms  this  fes- 
tival (ii.  59)  the  third  of  the  great  feasts  in  the 
Aegyptian  calendar.  It  was  held  by  night;  and 
every  one  intending  to  be  present  at  the  sacrifices 
was  required  to  light  a  number  of  lamps  in  the  open 
air  around  his  house.  The  lamps  were  small  aaa- 
oers  filled  with  salt  and  oil,  on  which  a  wick  floated, 
and  which  continued  to  bum  all  night  At  what 
season  of  the  year  the  feast  of  burning  lamps  was 
celebrated  Herodotus  knew,  bat  deemed  it  wrong  to 
tell  (ii.  62);  it  was,  however,  probably  at  either  the 
vernal  or  antomnal  equinox,  since  it  apparently  had 
reference  to  one  of  the  capital  revolutions  in  the  solar 
course.  An  inscription  in  the  temple  of  Neith  declared 
ber  to  be  theMother  of  the  Sun.  (Plutarch,  It.et  Onr. 
p.  354,  ed.Wyttenbach;  Proclus,  tn  rtmoeum,  p.  30.) 
It  ran  thus:  "  I  am  the  things  that  have  been,  and 
that  are,  and  that  will  be;  no  one  has  tmcovered  my 
skirts  ;  the  fruit  which  I  brought  forth  became  the 
Sun."  It  is  probable,  accordingly,  that  the  kindling 
of  the  lamps  referred  to  Neith  as  the  author  of  light. 
On  the  same  night  apparently  were  performed  what 
the  A^yptians  designated  the  "  Mysteries  of  Isis." 
Sais  was  one  of  the  supposed  places  of  the  interment 
of  Osiris,  for  that  is  evidently  the  d«ty  whom  He- 
rodotiu  will  not  name  (ii.  171)  when  he  says  that 
there  is  a  budal-place  of  him  at  Sais  in  the  temple 
of  Athene.  The  mysteries  were  symbolical  repre- 
sentations of  the  sufierings  of  Osiris,  especially  his 
dismemberment  by  TyphoiL  They  were  exhiUted 
on  the  lake  behind  the  temple  of  Neith.  Portions 
of  the  lake  may  be  still  discerned  near  the  hamlet 
rf  Sa-el-Hadjar. 

Sais  was  alternately  a  provincial  city  of  the  first 
order  and  the  capital  of  Lower  Aegypt.  These 
changes  in  its  rank  were  probably  the  result  of 
political  revolutions  in  the  Delta.  The  noma  and 
city  are  said  by  Manetho  to  have  derived  their 
appellation  from  Saites,  a  king  of  the  zviith  dynasty. 
The  xsivth  dynasty  was  that  of  Bocchoris  of  Sais. 
The  zxvith  dynasty  contained  nine  Saite  kings; 
and  of  the  xxviiith  Amyrtaeus  the  Siute  is  the  only 
monarch:  with  him  expired  the  Saite  dynasty,  B.  c. 
408. 

Bocchoris  the  Wise,  the  son  of  Tnephactus  (Diodor. 
L  45.  §  2, 79.  §  1),  the  Technatis  of  Plutarch  (/s. 
et  0$ir.  p.  354;  comp.  Athen.  z.  p.  418;  Aellan, 
H,  A.  xi.  II),  and  the  Aegyptian  Pehor,  was  re- 
markable as  a  judge  and  legislator,  and  introduced, 
according  to  Diodorus,  some  important  amendments 
into  the  commercial  laws  of  Sais.  He  was  pat  to 
death  by  bnming  after  revolting  fipom  Sabaco  the 
Asthiopian.     Daring  the  Aethiopian  dynasty  Sais 
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■eami  to  havA  retained  its  independence.  The  period 
<d  its  greatest  prosperity  was  between  b.  c.  697— 
524,  under  its  nine  native  kings.  The  strength  o( 
Aegypt  generally  had  been  transferred  from  ita 
southern  to  its  northern  provinces.  Of  the  Saite 
monarchs  of  Aegypt  Psammitichos  and  Amasis  were 
the  most  powerful  Psammitichus  maintained  him- 
self on  the  throne  by  his  Greek  mercenaries.  He 
established  at  Sais  the  class  of  interpretere,  caused 
his  own  sons  to  be  educated  in  Greek  learning,  and 
encouraged  the  resort  of  Greeks  to  his  capital.  The 
iuterconrse  between  Soia  and  Athens  especially  was 
promoted  by  their  worshipping  the  same  deity  — 
Neith- Athene;  and  hence  there  sprung  up,  although 
in  a  much  later  age,  the  opinion  that  Cecrops  the 
Saite  led  a  colony  to  Athens.  The  establishment 
of  the  Greeks  at  Cyrano  was  indirectly  fiital  to  the 
Saitic  dynasty.  Uaphris,  Apries,  or  Hophra,  was 
defeated  by  the  Cyrenians,  B.  c.  569 ;  and  his  dis- 
cmtmted  troope  raised  their  commander  Amasis  o( 
Sionph  to  the  throne.  He  adorned  Sais  with  many 
statdy  baildings,  and  enlai^ed  or  decorated  the 
temple  of  Neith ;  ibr  he  erected  in  firont  of  it  pro- 
pylaea,  which  for  their  height  and  magnitude,  and 
the  quality  of  the  stones  employed,  snrpassod  all 
similar  structares  in  Aegypt  The  stones  were 
transported  from  the  qoarries  of  El-Mohattam  near 
Memphis,  and  thence  were  brought  also  the  colossAl 
figures  and  androsphinzes  that  adorned  the  Dromos. 
To  Sais  Amasis  transported  from  Elephantine  a 
monolithal  shrine  of  granite,  which  Herodotus  espe- 
cially admired  (ii.  175).  Though  the  ordinary 
passage  from  Elephantine  to  Sais  was  performed  in 
twenty  days,  three  years  were  employed  in  conveying 
this  colossal  mass.  It  was,  however,  never  erected, 
and  when  Herodotus  visited  Aegypt  was  still  lying 
on  the  groond  in  front  of  the  temple.  It  measnred, 
aocorduig  to  the  historian,  30  feet  in  height,  12  feet 
in  depth  fix>m  firont  to  back,  and  in  breadth  21  feet 
After  the  death  of  Amasis,  Sais  sank  into  comparative 
obscority,  and  does  not  seem  to  have  enjoyed  the 
fiivout  of  the  Peruan,  Macedonian,  or  Boman  maaten 
of  Aegypt 

Saia  indeed  was  mcnre  conspicuous  as  a  seat  of 
commerce  and  learning,  and  of  Greek  cultore  gen». 
rally,  than  as  the  seat  of  government  Nechepsoa, 
one  of  its  kings,  has  left  a  name  £>r  his  learning 
(Aoson.  Epigram.  409),  and  his  writings  on  astro- 
nomy are  cited  by  PUny  (ii.  23.  s.  21).  Pythagoras 
of  Siunos  visited  Sais  in  the  reign  of  Amasis  (comp. 
Plin.  xzxvi.  9.  s.  14);  and  Sok>n  the  Athenian  con- 
versed with  Sonchis,  a  Saite  priest,  about  the  same 
time  (Plat&)fcn,26;  Herod,  ii.  177;  Clinton, />!<<. 
Belien.  vol  il  p.  9).  At  S<us,  if  we  may  credit 
PUto  (Timaeut,  iii.  p.  25),  Solon  heard  the  legend 
of  Atlantis,  and  of  the  ancient  glories  of  Athens 
some  thousand  years  jrior  to  Phoroneas  and  Niobe 
and  Deticalion's  flood.  The  priests  of  Sais  appear 
indeed  to  have  been  anxious  to  ingratiate  them- 
selves with  the  Athenians  by  discovering  resem- 
blances between  Attic  and  Aegyptian  institations. 
Thus  Diodorus  (i.  28),  copying  from,  earlier  nar- 
ratives, says  that  the  citizens  of  Sais,  like  those  of 
Athens  were  divided  into  enpatrids,  or  priest-nobles; 
geomori,  land-owners  liable  to  military  service  ; 
and  oraiftsmen  or  retail  traders.  He  adds  that  in 
each  city  the  upper  town  was  called  Atlu,  The 
Greek  population  of  Sais  was  governed,  according  to 
Manetho,  by  their  own  laws  and  magistrates,  and  had 
a  separate  quarter  of  the  city  assigned  to  them.  So 
strong  indeed  was  the  UeUeuic  element  in  Sais  that 
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it  wia  doubted  wbetber  the  Ssitn  oOlonlaad  Attiea, 
or  the  Athenians  Sail;  and  Diodorua  sajs  inoon- 
aistently,  in  one  passage,  that  Sais  sent  a  colonj  to 
Athens  (L  28.  §  3),  and  in  another  (v.  67.  §  4S) 
that  it  was  itself  founded  by  Athenians.  The  prin- 
ci|ial  value  of  these  statements  consists  in  their 
establishing  the  Qraeco-Aegyptian  character  of  the 
Gaite  people. 

The  mins  of  SUs  consist  of  rest  heaps  of  brick, 
mingled'  with  fragments  of  granite  uid  Syenite 
marble.  Of  its  numerons  stractores  the  position 
of  one  onlj  can  be  surmised.  The  lake  of  Sa-eU 
Hae^r,  which  is  still  traceable,  was  at  the  back  of 
the  temple  of  Neith:  but  it  remains  for  future 
trardlers  to  determine  the  sites  of  the  other  sacred 
or  civil  structures  of  Sais.  (Cbampollion,  TEggptt, 
Tol.  it.  P.S19;  Id.  Lettrtt,  50— 63;  Wilkinson,  if oii 
Egypt  cmd  Thdxt.)  [W.  B.  D.] 

SALA  (jUXtts).  1.  A  liver  in  Gennany,  be- 
tween whidi  and  the  /Z&me,  according  to  Strabo 
-(vii.  p.  291),  Dmsus  Germanicos  lost  his  life. 
That  the  river  was  en  the  east  of  the  Rhine  is  im- 
]4led  also  in  the  account  which  Livy  {Epit.  140) 
and  Dion  Cassius  give  of  the  occurrence;  and  it  has 
therefore  been  conjectured  with  some  probability 
that  the  Sala  is  the  same  river  as  the  modem 
Saah,  a  tributary  of  the  Elbe,  commonly  called  the 
TAiirtn^uni  Saale ;  though  others  tegaid  the  Sala 
as  identical  with  the  TueL 

S.  A  liver  of  Germany,  alluded  to  by  Tacitus 
(Arm.  xiii.  57),  who,  without  mentioning  its  name, 
calls  it"  flumen  gignendo  sale  fecundum."  It  formed 
the  boundary  between  the  country  of  the  Chattl  and 
Uermunduri  and  near  its  banks  were  great  salt- 
works, about  which  these  two  tribes  were  perpetually 
involved  in  war.  From  this  circumstance  it  is  clear 
that  the  river  alluded  to  by  Tacitus  is  none  other 
but  the  SaaU  in  Franconis,  a  tributary  of  the  Moe- 
nns  or  Mam  ;  and  that  the  salt-springs  are,  in  all 
{snbability,  tfaoee  of  the  modem  town  of  Kitsingen. 

3.  A  town  in  Upper  Fannonia,  on  the  road  from 
Sabaria  to  Poetovium  (Ftol.  ii.  15.  §  4;  It  Ant. 
p!  26S,  where  it  is  called  Salle ;  Geogr.  Bar.  iv. 
19,  where  it  is  called  Sella).  Some  identify 
the  place  with  the  town  of  Siala  Egerttek,  and 
others  with  LSvir  on  the  river  Smda.  (Comp. 
Mnchar,  Norieum,  i.  p.  261.) 

4.  A  town  in  the  south-western  part  of  Phrygia, 
on  the  frontiers  of  Caria  and  Pisidia,  on  the  north- 
west of  Cibyrs.     (Ptol.  v.  2.  §  26.) 

5.  A  town  in  the  north-westem  part  of  Armenia 
Minor,  on  the  eastern  slope  of  Mount  Mcachus. 
(PtoL  V.  13.  S  10.)  [L.S.] 

SALA  (XUo,  Ptol.  iL  4.  §  12^  a  town  of  the 
Tuidetaoi  in  Hispania  Baetica  between  Ptucci  and 
Nabrissa.  [T.H.D.] 

SALA  (3dKa,  PtoL  iv.  1.  §  2;  Plin.  t.  l),a 
town  of  Mauretania,  on  the  W.  coast  of  Africa, 
situated  near  a  river  of  the  same  name,  "  noticed  by 
the  Bomans  as  the  extreme  object  of  their  power 
and  almost  of  their  geography."  (Gibbon,  c  i.)  In 
the  Aotonine  Itinerary  the  name  occurs  as  Sala- 
Gonia,  which  has  been  supposed  to  be  a  cormption  of 
Sala  Colonia  ;  but  firom  the  Vienna  MS.  it  appears 
that  the  word  " conia*  has  been  inserted  by  a  later 
hand.  (/(m.  Anton,  ed.  Parthey,  p^  3.)  The  mo- 
dem Sli  or  SalUe,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Bu- 
Regrib,  retains  the  name,  though  the  site  of  the 
ancient  town  must  be  sought  at  Rabat,  on  the  S. 
side  of  the  river,  where  there  are  Roman  remains. 
(Barth,  Wtmdanmgen,  pp.  82,  87, 50.)    [E.  B.  J.] 
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SALAOIA.  1.  (Zoikandi,  Phd.  H  S.  $S)^  t 
municipal  town  of  Lnsitania,  in  the  tenitoiy  of  the 
Turdetani,  to  the  NW.  of  Pax  Julia  and  to  the 
SW.  of  Ebora.  It  appears  ftian  inacriptinia  to 
have  had  the  surname  of  Urbs  Imperatocia.  (Gra- 
ter, p.  13.  16;  Hionnat,  i.  pi  4;  Sestini,  p,  16.) 
Salacia  was  celebrated  for  its  manu&ctuie  of  fins 
woollen  cloths,  (Plin.  viii.  48.  s.  78;  Strsb.  iiL  p. 
144,  with  the  note  of  Groskurd.)  Kow  Aloferii) 
SaL  (Florei,  £<p.  Sagt.  xiiL  p.  1  IS,  xiv.  p.  241 ; 
comp.  Mela,  iiL  1;  It.  Ant.  yp.  417,  418,  and 
422.) 

2.  AtownoftheCallaidBraoariiinthe  NW.of 
Hispania  Tarraoonemns.  (/(tii.  .int  p.  422.)  Um- 
tified  either  wiUi  Salamonde  or  Pombeitv.  [T.  E  D.] 

8ALAMB0REIA  (Zo^o^iifwia),  a  town  of 
Cappadocia,  in  tht  district  Garsaoritis.  (Ptd.  v. 
«.  §  14;  TtA.  Peat.,  whers  it  is  called  Salabe- 
rina.)  [L.  8.] 

SALAMIinA.    [SAi^Awa.] 

SALAMIinAS,  a  town  in  CoeU-Sma  in  tht 
district  Chalybonitis  (/t  Anton,  p.  1 97 ;  Not  Imp.), 
which  Beland  {Palaut.  L  p.  217)  identifies  irith 
Salamias  (2aXd^uat)  in  the  Not  Ijtonii  Imp.,  sad 
with  Salemgat  in  Abulfeda  (Jab.  Sgr.  p.  105).  It 
is  said  still  to  bear  the  name  Sdnun.  (Riehter, 
WaUfahrUn,  p.  288.) 

SA'LAMIS  (SoAivJs,  Aesefa.  Pen.  880:  Sc;l 
p.  41  ;  Ptol.  T.  14.  §  3,  viii.  20.  §  5  ;  Saiam. 
§$  288,  289;  Pomp.  Mela,  ii.  7.  §  5;  PUn.  v.  3S; 
Herat  Carm.  L  729  ;  ZoAo^fi',  Eustath  ad  IL  il 
558  ;  SaKa/Aas,  Malala,  Ckron.  xii.  p.  313,  ed. 
Bonn:  Eth.  ZoAi^tlviot,  Bgckh,  Truer,  nos.  262S, 
2638,  2639),  a  city  on  the  E.  coast  of  Cyprus,  18 
M.  P.  from  Tremithns,  and  24  M.  P.  from  Chnri. 
(Peut  Tab.)  Legend  assigned  its  fonndatica  to 
the  Aeacid  Tenccr,  whose  fortnnes  formed  the  sub- 
ject of  a  tragedy  by  Sophocles,  called  Tttxpot,  and 
of  one  with  a  simiktr  title  by  Pacnvius.  (Cic.  dt 
Orat.  \.  58,  ii.  46.)  The  people  of  Salamis  sbomd 
the  tomb  of  the  archer  Teucer  (Aristot.  Atitkologia, 
i.  8,  1 12),  and  the  reigning  princes  at  the  time  of 
the  Ionic  revolt  were  Greeks  of  the  Tenrrid  "  Gens," 
although  one  of  them  bore  the  Phoenician  name  of 
Siromns  (Hinim).  (Herod,  v.  104.)  In  tlie  6th  cen- 
tury B.  o.  Salamis  was  already  an  important  town,  and 
in  alliance  with  the  Battiad  princes  of  Cyiene, 
though  the  king  Evelthon  refused  to  assist  in  nin- 
stating  Arcesilaus  III.  upon  the  throne.  (Herod, 
iv.  162.)  The  descendant  of  this  Evelthon  —  the 
despot  Qorgus  —  was  unwilling  to  join  in  tlie  Ionic 
revolt,  but  his  brother  Onesilus  shut  him  out  of  the 
gates,  and  taking  the  command  of  the  united  fbnes 
of  Salamis  and  the  other  cities,  flew  to  arms.  Tin 
battle  which  crushed  the  independence  of  Cypra 
was  fought  under  the  walls  of  Salamis,  which  was 
compelled  to  submit  to  its  forfner  lord,  Gorpa. 
(Herod,  t.  103,  104.  108,  lia)  Afterwards  it 
was  besi^ed  by  Anaxicrates,  the  snccessor  of 
Cimon,  but  when  the  convention  waa  made  with  the 
Persians,  the  Athenians  did  not  press  the  sege. 
(Diod.  xii.  13.)  After  the  peace  rf  Antslcidas  the 
Persians  had  to  struggle  fat  ten  years  with  all  tfaor 
forces  against  the  indefatigable  and  gentle  Evagcraa. 
Isocratea  composed  a  panegyric  of  this  prince  ad- 
dressed to  his  son  Nicocles,  which,  with  every 
allowance  for  its  partiality,  ghrea  an  interesting  pic- 
ture of  the  struggle  whidi  the  Hdlenic  Evagoras 
waged  against  the  Phoenician  and  Oriental  influence 
under  which  Sahunis  and  Cyprus  bad  lai^uisbed. 
(Comp.  Grote,  Biit  <(f  Greece,  toL  z.  c  Izxii) 
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Engnu  with  his  son  Piijtagoras  was  assusinatad 
hj  s  ennoeh,  sbve  of  Nioocreon  (Aristot  PoL  y. 
8.  §  10;  Diodor.  zy.  47;  Theopom{>.  Fr.  iii.  ed. 
Didot),  aind  was  sacceeded  by  another  son  of  the 
name  of  Nicocles.  The  Gneco-Aegyptian  fleet  on- 
der  Menelaos  and  his  brother  Ptolemy  Soter  was 
utterly  defeated  off  the  harbour  of  Salamis  in  a  sea- 
ligbt,  the  greatest  in  all  antiquity,  by  Demetrios 
Poliorestes,  B.  c  300.  (Diodor.  xz.  4S — 63.)  The 
famous  courtezan  Lamia  farmed  a  part  of  the  booty 
of  Demetrius,  over  whom  she  soon  obtained  un- 
bounded influence.  Finally,  Salamis  came  into  the 
hands  of  Ptolemy.  (Plat.  Demetr.  35;  Polyaen. 
Strateg.  5.)  Under  the  Roman  Empire  the  Jews 
.  were  nomeroos  in  Salamis  {Act$,  xiii.  6),  where 
they  had  more  than  crae  synagogue.  The  farm- 
m%  of  tlie  copper  mines  at  the  island  to  Herod 
(Joseph.  Antiq.  zr.  14.  §  5)  may  have  swelled  the 
nmnbers  who  were  attracted  by  the  advantages  of  its 
harbour  and  trade,  especially  its  manufactures  of 
embroidered  stu&  (Athen.  iL  p.  48.)  In  the 
memotable  revolt  of  the  Jews  in  the  reign  of  Trajan 
this  populous  city  became  a  desert.  (Uilman,  But. 
of  tit  JeuM,  ToL  ill  pp.  Ill,  112.)  Its  demolition 
was  completed  by  an  earthquake;  bat  it  was  rebuilt 
by  a  Christian  emperor,  from  whom  it  was  named 
CoxsTARTU.  It  was  then  the  metropolitan  see  of 
the  island.  Epiphanina,  the  chronicler  of  the 
heretical  sects,  was  bishop  of  Constantia  in  x.  D. 
367.  In  the  reign  of  Heraclins  the  new  town  was 
destroyed  by  the  Saracens. 

The  ground  lies  low  in  the  neighbonrhood  of 
Sslamis,  and  the  town  was  situated  on  a  bight  of  the 
coast  to  the  N.  of  die  river  Pediaeos.  This  low 
land  is  the  Urgest  plain — SALAMnnA — in  Cyprus, 
stretching  inward  between  the  two  mountain  ranges 
to  the  very  heart  of  the  country  where  the  modem 
Turkish  capital— Ataxii — is  sitnated.  In  the  Lift 
and  EpidUi  of  St.  Paul,  by  Coneybeare  and  How- 
sou  (voL  i.  p.  169),  will  be  fonnd  a  plan  of  the  har- 
bour and  mins  of  Salamis,  from  the  xarrej  made  by 
Captain  Graves.  For  coins  of  Salamis,  see  Eckhel, 
vol.  iil  p.  87.  [E.  B.  J.] 

SAXAMIS  (XaKofiis,  -Inf.  Eth.  and  Adj.  Za- 
Ao^wt,  Salaminios:  A(§.  3a\aiw>uuiis,  Sala- 
miniacns:  KtUuri),  an  island  lying  between  the 
western  coast  of  Attica  and  the  eastern  coast  of 
Hegaiis,  and  forming  the  southern  boundary  of  the 
bay  of  Eleosis.  It  is  separated  from  the  coasts 
both  of  Attica  and  of  Megaris  by  only  a  narrow 
chacneL  Its  form  is  that  of  an  irregular  semicircle 
towards  the  west,  with  many  small  indentations 
along  the  coast  Its  greatest  length,  from  M.  to  S., 
is  aboot  10  miles,  and  its  width,  in  its  broadest 
part,  from  K  to  W..  is  a  little  more.  Its  length  is 
correctly  given  by  Strabo  (iz.  p.  393)  as  from  70 
to  80  stadia.  In  ancient  times  it  is  said  to  have 
been  called  Pitynssa  (nirvoiia'a'a),  from  the  pines 
which  grew  tliere,  and  also  SciRAS  (SxipiU)  and 
Ctchrxia  (Kuxp^lai),  from  the  names  of  two  he- 
roes Sdrus  and  Cychreus.  The  former  was  a 
Dative  hero,  and  the  latter  a  seer,  who  came  from 
Dudona  to  Athens,  and  perished  along  with  Erech- 
thens  in  figbting  against  Eumolpus.  (Strab,  iz. 
pi  393;  Pans,  t  36.  §  1;  Phik)char.  op.  PbU. 
Thet.  17.)  The  latter  name  was  perpetuated  in 
the  island,  for  Aeechylns  (Par:  570)  speaks  of  the 
latTol  KxrxptSat,  and  Stephanos  B.  mentlans  a 
Kvycptiot  ■wirfos.  The  ishod  is  said  to  have  ob- 
tained the  name  of  Salamis  from  the  mother  of 
Cyehieus,  who  was  alio  a  daughter  of  Asopos. 
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(Paul.  L  S5.  §  3.)  It  was  oolnnised  at  an  early 
period  by  the  Aeacidae  of  Aegina.  Telamon.  the 
son  of  Aeacos,  fled  thither  after  the  murder  of  his 
half-brother  Fhocus,  and  became  sovenign  of  the 
island.  (Pans.  i.  35.  §  1.)  His  son  Ajaz  aocora- 
panied  the  Greeks  with  12  Sahuninian  ships  to  the 
Trojan  War.  (Horn.  IL  ii.  557.)  Salnmis  con- 
tinued to  be  an  independent  state  till  about  the 
beginning  of  the  40th  Olympiad  (b.  o.  620),  when  a 
dispute  arose  for  its  possession  between  the  Athenians 
and  Megarians.  After  a  long  struggle,  it  first  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Megarians,  but  was  subsequently 
taken  possession  of  by  the  Athenians  through  a  stra- 
tagem of  Solon.  (PiuL  &>;.  8,  9 ;  Paus.  i.  40.  §  5.) 
Both  parties  appealed  to  the  arintration  of  Sparta. 
The  Athenians  supported  their  claims  by  a  bne  in 
the  Iliad,  which  represents  Ajsx  ranging  his  ships 
with  those  of  the  Athenians  (/{.  ii.  558),  but  this 
verse  was  suspected  to  have  been  an  interpolation  of 
Solon  or  Peisistratas :  and  the  Megarians  dted 
another  version  of  the  line.  The  Athenians,  more- 
over, asserted  that  the  island  had  been  made  over 
to  them  by  Philaens  and  Eurysaces,  sons  of  the 
Telamonian  Ajaz,  when  they  todc  up  their  own 
residence  in  Attica.  These  arguments  were  con- 
sidered snfBdent,  and  SaUmis  was  acyndged  to  the 
Athenians.  (Flat.  SoL  10;  Strab.  iz.  p.  394.) 
It  now  became  an  Attic  demus,  and  continned  in- 
corporated with  Attica  till  the  times  of  Macedonian 
supremacy.  In  B.a  318,  the  inhabitants  voluiw 
tarily  received  a  Macedonian  garrison,  after  having 
only  a  short  time  befon  sncoessfully  resisted  Cas- 
sander.  (Diod.  zviiL  69;  Polyaen.  Strut,  iv.  II. 
§  2 ;  Pans.  L  35.  §  2.)  It  continned  in  the  hands  of 
the  Macedonians  till  b.  c.  232,  when  the  Athenians, 
by  the  assistance  of  Aratus,  purchased  it  from  the 
Macedonians  together  with  Munychia  and  Sunium. 
Thereupon  the  Salaminians  were  expelled  from  the 
isUnd,  and  their  knds  divided  among  Athenian 
cleruchi.  (Plat  AraL  34 ;  Pans.  ii.  8.  §  6;  Bockb, 
Inter,  vol.  i.  p.  148,  seq.)  From  that  time  Salamis 
probably  continued  to  be  a  dependency  of  Athens, 
like  Aegina  and  Oropus;  since  the  grammarians 
never  call  it  a  S^^o;,  which  it  had  beat  origmally, 
but  generally  a  ir^Ait. 

T^e  old  city  of  Salamis,  the  residence  of  the  Te- 
lamonian Ajaz,  stood  npon  the  southern  side  of  the 
island  towards  Aegina  (Strab.  iz.  p.  393),  and  is 
identified  by  Leake  with  the  remains  of  some  Hellenio 
walls  upon  the  soutfa-westera  coast  near  a  sinall 
port,  where  is  the  only  rivulet  in  the  island,  perhaps 
answering  to  the  Bocards  or  Bocaijas  oF  Strabo 
(iz.  p.  394;  Leake,  Demi,  p.  169).  The  Bocarus 
is  also  mentioned  by  Lycophron  (451).  In  another 
passage,  Strabo  (iz.  p.  424)  indeed  speaks  of  a 
river  Cephissus  in  Salamis;  but  as  it  occurs  rally 
in  an  enumeration  of  various  rivers  of  this  name, 
and  immediately  follows  the  Athenian  Cephissus 
without  any  mention  being  made  of  the  Eleusinian 
Cephlssns,  we  ought  probably  to  read  with  Leake 
iv  'EAfixru'i  instead  of  i»  SoAo/ui'i. 

When  Salamis  became  an  Athenian  demna,  a  new 
city  was  built  at  the  head  of  a  bay  upon  the  eastern 
side  of  the  island,  and  opposite  the  Attic  coast  In 
the  time  of  Pausanias  this  city  also  had  fallen  into 
decay.  There  remained,  however,  a  ruined  agora 
and  a  temple  of  Ajax,  containing  a  statue  of  the 
hero  in  ebony;  also  a  temple  of  Artemis,  the  trophy 
erected  in  hononr  of  the  victory  gained  over  the 
Persians,  and  a  temple  of  Cychreus.  (Pans.  I  3S. 
§  3, 86.  §  1.)    Paaaonias  hru  not  meotioned  tb« 
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statae  of  Solon,  which  was  erected  in  the  igom, 
with  one  hand  corered  by  his  mantle.  (Dem.  d» 
Fait.  Leg.  p.  430;  Aaschin.  m  7%ii.  p.  52.)  There 
are  still  soma  remains  of  the  <atj  close  to  the  Til- 
lage of  Ambeldkia.  A  portion  of  the  walls  maj 
still  be  traced;  and  manj  ancient  fragments  are 
fonnd  in  the  walls  and  chm^hes  both  of  AmbeldUa 
and  of  the  neighbouring  village  of  KtiUri,  from 
the  latter  of  which  the  modem  name  of  the  island 
is  derired.  The  narrow  rocky  promontory  now 
called  Caps  o/S^  Barhara,  which  forms  the  SE. 
entrance  to  the  bay  of  Amhtlalda,  was  the  Silksiae 
(XXqvfai)  of  Aeschylus,  afterwards  call>-d  Tro- 
PAEA  (TpoTolo),  on  accoont  of  the  trophy  erected 
there  in  memory  of  the  Tictoiy.  (Aach.  Pert.  300, 
with  Schol.)  At  the  extremity  of  this  promontory 
lay  the  small  island  of  Psyttauia  (VvrrdAeia), 
now  called  lAptokuldU,  about  a  mile  long,  and  from 
200  to  300  yards  wide.  It  was  here  that  a  picked 
body  of  Persiau  troope  was  cut  to  pieces  by  Ari- 
steides  daring  the  battle  of  Salamis.  (Herod.  riiL 
95;  Aeach.  Ptrt.  447,  seq.;  Plat.  AritL  9;  Plus.  i. 
36.  §  2,  IT.  36.  §  3;  Stnb.  ix.  p.  393;  Plin.  It.  13. 
(.20;  Steph.  B.  s.  r.) 

In  Salamis  there  was  a  promontory  Scikadidic 
(ixipituni),  containing  a  temple  of  the  god  of  war, 
erected  by  Solon,  because  he  there  defeated  the  Me- 
garians.  (Plut.  SoL  9.)  Leake  identifies  this  site 
with  the  temple  of  Athena  Sdras,  to  which  Adu- 
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mantos,  the  Codnthian,  ie  said  to  hare  fied  at  the 
commonoement  of  the  battle  of  Sahunis  (Hend. 
Tiii.  94);  and,  as  the  Corinthians  could  not  hsTe 
retreated  through  the  eastern  opming  of  the  strait, 
which  was  the  centre  of  the  scene  of  action,  Leake 
supposes  Sciradium  to  have  been  the  aouth-veit 
promontory  of  Salamis,  upon  which  now  stands  a 
monastery  of  the  Virgiii.  This  mooasteiy  now  oc- 
cupies the  site  of  a  Hellenic  building,  of  which  re- 
mains are  still  to  be  seen. 

BlisOROH  (fioMopmi  or  BoASvpor)  was  the  nsnie 
of  the  western  promontory  of  Sulamis,  and  dislsnt 
only  three  miles  from  Ni:$aea,  tbe  port  of  M^^ara.  On 
this  peninsula  there  was  a  fortress  of  the  same  name. 
In  the  attempt  which  the  Peloponnesiana  mads  ia 
B.C.  429  to  surprise  Peiiaeeus,  they  first  siuled 
from  Misaea  to  the  promontory  of  Budorum,  snl 
surprised  the  fortress;  but  after  oTermnning  the 
island,  they  retreated  without  rentuiing  to  attack 
Peiraeens.  (Thuc  ii.  93,  94,  iii.  51 ;  Died,  zil  49; 
Strab.  zi.  p.  446;  Steph.  B.  t.  c.  Bovtvpor.) 

Sahunis  is  chiefly  memorable  on  acconnt  of  the 
great  battle  fought  off  its  coast,  in  which  tbe 
Persian  fleet  of  Xerxes  was  defrated  by  the  Greeks, 
B.  c.  480.  Tbe  details  of  this  battle  are  given  in 
CTeiy  history  of  Greece,  and  need  not  be  repeattd 
here.  The  battle  took  place  in  the  strait  betweea 
the  eastern  part  of  the  island  and  the  coast  rf 
Attica,  and  tiie  positicm  tS  tbe  oootending  {oroes  is 
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A.  A.  A.  Persian  fleet. 

B.  B.  B.  OrMlan  fleet. 
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h.  From.  Sdradiimi. 
c  Prom.  Budocut. 
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shown  in  the  annexed  plan.  The  Grecian  fleet  vss 
dmwn  op  in  the  (mall  bay  in  front  of  the  town 
of  Salamis,  and  the  Persian  Seet  opposite  to  them 
eff  the  coast  of  Attics.  The  battle  was  witnessed 
bf  Xerxes  from  the  Attic  coast,  who  had  erected 
for  himself  a  lofty  throne  on  one  of  the  pntjecting 
declivities  of  ML  Aegaleos.  Colonel  Leake  has  dis- 
CQsaed  at  length  all  the  particuUrs  of  the  battle, 
bat  Hr.  Blakesley  has  controverted  many  of  his 
views,  following  the  anthority  of  Aescliylns  in  pre- 
ference to  that  of  Herodotns.  In  oppcsition  to  Col. 
leake  and  all  preceding  authorities,  Mr.  BUdiesl^ 
supposes,  that  thongh  the  hostile  fleets  occnpied 
in  the  afternoon  before  the  battle  the  position  de- 
lineated in  the  plan  annexed,  yet  that  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  battle  the  Greeks  were  drawn  np  across 
the  sonthem  entrance  of  the  strait,  between  the 
Cape  of  St.  Barbara  and  the  Attic  coast,  and  that 
the  Persians  were  in  the  more  open  sea  to  the  south. 
Into  the  discussion  of  this  question  our  limits  yn- 
vent  ns  from  entering ;  and  we  must  refer  onr 
rsadeis  for  particulars  to  the  essays  of  those  writers 
quoted  at  the  close  of  this  article.  There  is,  how- 
ever, one  difficulty  which  most  not  be  passed  over 
in  silence.  Herodotus  says  (viil  76)  that  on  the 
night  before  the  battle,  the  Perman  ships  stationed 
about  Ceoe  and  Cynosura  moved  np,  and  beset  the 
whole  strait  as  far  ss  Mnnychia.  The  only  known 
places  of  those  names  are  the  island  of  Ceos,  distant 
more  than  40  geographical  miles  from  Salamis,  and 
the  promootny  of  Cynosura,  immediately  N.  of  the 
bay  of  Marathon,  and  distant  more  than  60  geogra- 
phical miles  from  Salamis.  Both  of  'those  places, 
and  more  especially  Cynosura,  seem  to  be  too  distant 
to  render  the  movement  practicable  in  the  time 
leqniied.  Accordingly  many  modem  scholars  apply 
the  names  Ceoe  and  Cynosura  to  two  promontories, 
the  sonthenmiost  and  south-eastemmast  of  the  island 
of  Salamis,  and  they  are  so  called  in  Kiepert's  maps. 
But  there  is  no  antiiority  whatever  for  givij\g  those 
names  to  two  promontories  in  the  island ;  and  it  is 
evident  from  the  narrative,  as  Mr.  Grote  has  ob- 
served, that  the  names  of  Ceos  and  Cynosura  must 
belong  to  some  points  in  Attica,  not  in  Salamis. 
Hr.  Grote  does  not  attempt  to  indicate  the  position 
of  these  places;  but  Mr.  Blakesley  maintains  that 
Ceos  and  Cynosura  are  respectively  the  well-known 
island  and  cape,  and  that  tJie  real  difficulty  is  occa- 
sioned, not  by  their  distance,  but  by  the  errraieons 
notion  conceived  by  Herodotus  of  the  operations  of 
the  Persian  fleet.  (Leake,  2)eii»  o/*.^  Mica,  p.  166, 
■eq.,  and  Appendix  11.  On  the  Battle  ofSalamit ; 
Blakesley,  £xctirms  on  Herodotiu,  viii.  76,  vol.  ii. 
pi.  400,  seq.;  Gtx>te,  BiiL  of  Greece,  ToL  T.  p.  171, 
seq.) 
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OODl  OF  SAtJLins. 

SALANLAHA,  a  town  of  the  Calkici  Bracarii 
in  Gallaecia  (ftui.  Ant.  p.  427.)  Variously  iden 
tified  with  Cela  Nova,  Moymmta,  and  Portela  de 
Abode.  [T.H.D.] 

SAL  A'PIA  (3a\awta :  Sth.  SoXoiravi ;  Salapinns : 
Salpi),  one  of  the  most  considerable  cities  of  Apulia, 
Btuated  on  the  coast  cf  the  Adriatic,  bat  separated 


from  the  open  sea  by  an  intervening  Ugnne,  or  salt- 
water lake,  which  was  known  in  ancient  times  as  the 
Salapima  Palus  (Lncan,  v.  377 ;  Vib.  Seq.  p.  26), 
and  is  still  called  the  X<i^odi5a^  This  lagime  has 
now  only  an  artificial  outlet  to  the  sea  through  the 
hank  of  sand  which  separates  them ;  but  it  is  pro- 
bable that  in  ancient  times  its  communications  were 
more  free,  as  Salapia  was  certainly  a  considerable 
sea-port  and  in  Strabo's  time  served  as  the  port 
both  of  Arpi  and  Cannsium  (Strab.  vi.  p.  284).  At 
an  earlier  period  it  was  an  independent  city,  and 
apparently  a  place  of  considerable  importance.  Tra- 
dition ascribed  its  foundation,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
neigbbonring  cities  of  Cannsiam  and  Arpi,  to  Dio- 
medes  (Vitmv.  i.  4.  §  12);  or,  according  to  others, 
to  a  Rhodian  colony  under  Elpias  (Id.  &. ;  Strab.  xiv. 
p.  654).*  There  is  no  trace  of  its  having  received  a 
Greek  colony  in  historical  times,  though,  in  common 
with  many  other  cities  of  the  Daunian  Apnlians,  it 
seems  to  have  imbibed  a  large  amount  of  Hellenio 
influence.  This  was  probably  derived  from  the 
Tarentines,  and  did  not  date  from  a  very  early 
period. 

The  name  of  Salapia  is  not  mentioned  in  history 
till  the  Second  Punic  War,  in  which  it  betm  a  con- 
siderable part.  It  was  evidently  one  of  tlie  cities  of 
Apulia  which  revolted  to  Hannibal  after  the  battle 
of  Cannae  (Liv.  xxii.  61);  and  a  few  years  after 
we  find  it  still  in  his  possession.  It  was  apparently 
a  place  of  strength,  on  which  account  he  collected 
there  great  magasines  of  com,  and  established  his 
winter  quarters  there  in  B.  a  214.  (Id.  xxiv.  20.) 
It  remained  in  his  hands  after  the  fall  of  Arpi  in  the 
following  year  (Id.  xxiv.  47);  but  in  B.  c.  210  it 
was  betrayed  into  the  power  ot  Harcellus  by  Blasins, 
one  of  its  citizens,  who  had  been  for  some  time  the 
leader  of  the  Roinan  party  in  the  place,  and  the 
Numidian  garrison  was  pat  to  the  sword.  (Id.  zxvi. 
88 ;  Appian,  Aimib.  45 —  47.)  Its  loss  seems  to  have 
been  a  great  blow  to  the  power  of  Hannibal  in  this 
part  of  Italy ;  and  after  the  death  of  Marcellns,  B.C, 
208,  he  made  an  attempt  to  recover  possession  of  it 
by  stratagem ;  but  tbe  fraud  was  discovered,  and  the 
Carthaginian  troops  were  repulsed  with  loss.  (Liv. 
xrvii.  1,  28;  Appian,  Afoab.  51.)  Ko  subseqnent 
mention  of  it  is  found  till  the  Social  War,  in  tbe 
second  year  of  which,  when  the  tide  of  fortune  was 
beginning  to  turn  in  &vonr  of  Borne,  it  was  taken 
by  tbe  Boman  praetor  G.  Cosconios,  and  burnt  to 
the  gronnd  (Appian,  B.  C.  i.  51).  .  After  this  time 
it  appears  to  have  fallen  into  a  state  of  decay,  and 
suflered  severely  from  malaria  in  consequence  of  the 
exhalations  <^  the  neighboaring  lagnne.  Vitmvias 
tells  us,  that  at  length  the  inhabitants  applied  to 
M.  Hostilius,  who  caused  them  to  remove  to  a  mora 
healthy  situation,  about  4  miles  from  the  former  site, 
and  nearer  the  sea,  while  he  at  the  same  time  opened 
fresh  communications  between  the  lagnne  and  the  sea 
(Vitrov.  i.  4.  §  12).  We  have  no  clue  to  the  time 
at  which  this  change  took  place,  but  it  could  hardly 
have  been  till  after  tbe  town  bad  fallen  into  a  de- 
clining condition.  Cicero,  indeed,  alludes  to  Salapia 
as  in  his  day  notorious  for  its  pestilential  climate 
(da  Leg.  Agr.  iL  27);  but  this  may  be  ludentood 
as  relating  to  its  territory  rather  than  the  actual 
town.  Vitruvins  is  the  only  author  who  notices  tbe 
change  of  site ;  bat  if  his  account  can  be  depended 


*  Lycophron,  on  the  other  hand,  seems  to  assign 
it  a  Trojan  origin ;  thongh  the  passage,  as  nsnal,  i« 
somewhat  obscure.    (Lycophn  ilies.  1129.) 
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npon,  tlie  SaUpU  mentioiMd  bj  Plinj  kihI  Ptolemy 
*a  well  as  Strabo,  must  bare  been  the  ne*  town,  and 
not  the  ori|(inal  city  of  the  name.  (Strab.  ti.  p.284; 
PUn.  iii.  12.  a.  17;  PtoL  iii.  I.  §  16.)  The  Liber 
Colaniamm  also  Bpeaks  of  it  as  a  colonj  aiijoinin^ 
the  sea-coast,  which  donbtleas  refers  to  the  new  town 
of  the  name.  This  does  not,  however,  seem  to  bare 
•rer  risen  into  a  place  of  much  importanoa,  and 
the  name  snbeeqnenti;  disappears  altogetber. 

Eztensire  mina  of  Salapia  are  still  visible  on  the 
■oathem  shore  of  the  Logo  di  Salpi,  in  •  tract  of 
coantt7  now  almcet  wholly  desolate.  Thej  evidently 
belong  to  a  city  of  c<H>sidermble  size  and  importance, 
and  most  therefore  be  tboee  of  the  ancient  Apoliao 
city.  This  is  further  confirmed  by  the  circumstance 
that  the  coins  of  SalajM,  which  of  course  belong  to 
the  period  of  its  independence,  are  fteqnently  fcmnd 
on  the  spot.  (Swinburne's  TraveU,  vol.  i.  p.  81.) 
The  site  of  the  Boman  town  founded  by  H.  HosUlios 
is  said  to  be  indicated  by  some  remains  en  the  sea- 
shore, near  the  Tom  di  Salpi.  (Bomanelli,  voL  ii. 
p.  201.) 

The  lagtme  still  called  the  Logo  <S  Sa^  is  aboot 
12  miles  in  length  by  about  2  in  breadth.  At  its 
eastern  extremity,  where  it  eommnnicates  with  the 
sea  by  an  artificial  cut,  are  extensive  salt-works, 
which  are  considered  to  be  the  representaUves  of 
these  noticed  in  the  Itineraries  nnder  the  name  of 
Salinae.  It  is  by  no  means  certain  (though  not 
improbable)  that  theae  ancient  salt-works  occupied 
tbe  same  site  as  the  modem  ones ;  and  the  distances 
given  in  the  Itineraries  along  this  line  of  coast,  being 
in  any  case  corrupt  and  confused,  afford  no  clue  to 
their  identification.  (/<».  Ant.  p.  314;  Tab.  Peat.) 
It  is  probable  that  the  name  of  Salapia  itself,  is  con- 
nected with  an/,  the  lagnne  having  always  been  well 
adapted  for  the  collection  of  salt 

The  coins  of  Salapia,  as  well  as  those  of  Atpi  and 
Canufiium,  hare  Greek  legends,  and  indicate  the 
strong  influence  of  Greek  art  and  civilisation,  though 
apparently  at  a  late  period,  none  of  tliem  being  of  an 
archaic  style.  Tbe  magistrates'  names  which  occar 
on  them  (AAZ02,  IITAAOS,  Sc.)  are,  on  the  con- 
trary, clearly  of  native  origin.  (Mommsen,  U.  1.  D. 
pp.  82,  83.)  [E.  H.  B.] 


OOOr  OF  BALATIA. 

SALAUIA.  1.  (Jhtdpta,  Ptol.  iu  6.  §  61),  a 
town  of  the  Bastitani,  in  the  SE.  part  of  Uispania 
Tarraconensis.  Acoading  to  Pliny  it  was  a  Roman 
colony.  (Colonia  Salariensis,  iii.  3.  s.  4.)  Ukert 
(iL  pt  i.  p.  407)  identifies  it  with  Sabiote,  between 
ITiedaand  Baaa. 

2.  A  town  of  the  Oretani,  in  tbe  same  neigh- 
bourhood.   (PtoL  it  6.  §  69.)  [T.  H.D.] 

SALAS.    [Sala.] 

SALASSI  (2a\a<r<ra(),  one  of  the  most  powerful 
of  the  Alpine  tribes  in  the  N.  of  Italy,  who  occupied 
the  great  valley  of  the  Dnrias  or  Xiora  Baltea,  now 
called  the  Vol  dAoita,  from  the  plains  of  tbe  Po  to 
the  foot  of  the  'Jraiaa  and  Pennine  Alps.  Their 
countiy  is  correctly  described  by  Strabo  as  a  deep 


SALASSI. 

and  nantmr  valley,  shat  in  on  boih  akles  oy  very 
lof^  moontains.  (Stcab.  iv.  p.  205.)  This  rslley, 
which  extends  above  60  miles  in  length  from  its 
entrance  at  Imna  to  its  head  among  the  lay 
highest  ranges  of  the  Alps,  must  always  have  been 
one  of  the  natural  inlets  into  the  besit  of  those 
mountains:  hence  the  two  passes  at  its  bead,  new 
called  the  Great  and  IMl»  SL  Benurd,  aeon  to 
have  been  frequented  from  a  very  early  period.  If 
we  may  tmst  to  Livy,  it  was  by  the  former  of  then 
passes,  or  the  Pennine  Alps,  that  tbe  B<m  and  Lin- 
gones  crossed  when  they  £rst  migrated  into  tbe 
plaina  of  tbe  N.  of  Italy.  (Liv.  v.  35.)  It  was  the 
same  pass  by  which  Haimibal  was  commonly  np- 
posed  in  the  days  of  Livy  to  have  crossed  those  mooii- 
tains,  while  Coelius  Antipater  represented  him  u 
passing  the  Littb  St.  Bentard,  an  opnion  com- 
monly adapted  by  modem  writers,  though  still  sub- 
ject to  grave  difficulties.  One  of  the  most  serious  of 
these  arises  from  the  character  of  the  Salassi  them- 
selves, who  are  uniformly  described  as  among  the 
fiercest  and  most  warlike  of  the  Alpine  tribes,  uid  cf 
inveterate  predatory  habits,  so  that  it  is  difficolt  to 
believe  they  would  have  allowed  an  army  like  that 
of  Hannibal  to  traverse  their  country  witbost  oppo- 
sition, and  apparently  without  molestation.  (See 
Arnold's  Romt,  vol.  iii.  p.  481.) 

The  Salassi  are  commonly  reckmed  a  Gaafith 
people,  yet  there  are  reasons  which  render  it  ■am 
probable  that  they  were  in  bet,  like  their  nesghboois 
the  Tauriiii,  a  Lignrian  race.  The  Ligniians  indeed 
seem,  at  a  very  early  period,  to  have  spread  them- 
selves along  the  whole  of  the  western  chain  of  (he 
Alps,  and  the  Gaulish  tribes  which  occnpied  the 
plains  of  the  Padus  pa.«ed  tliroogh  thdr  countiy. 
But  the  ethnical  reUtions  of  all  these  Alpine  races 
are  very  obscure.  Mo  mention  of  the  Salssd  is 
found  in  history  till  B.C.  143,  when  they  were  at- 
tHcked  without  provocaUon  by  the  consul  Ap|Hua 
Claudius,  who  was,  however,  puiushed  for  bis  aggres- 
sion, being  defeated  with  the  loss  of  6000  men. 
But  he  soon  repaired  thi.s  disaster,  and  having  ia 
his  torn  slain  50i'0  of  the  moontaineeis,  ck^xd 
the  hononr  of  a  triumph.  (Dion  Cass.  Ft.  79;  Liv. 
KpU  liii. ;  Ores.  v.  4 )  From  this  time  they 
ap)>ear  to  have  frequently  been  engaged  in  hostilities 
with  Borne,  and  tliough  nominally  tributary  to  the 
republic,  they  were  continually  breaking  ont  into 
revolt,  and  ravaging  the  plains  of  thdr  nsighbaiir- 
hood,  or  plundering  tbe  Roman  convoys,  and  haras- 
sing their  troops  as  they  numbed  throngh  their 
conntry.  As  early  as  B.C.  100  a  Boman  ooiony 
was  established  at  Eporedia  (/rrea),  at  the  mouth 
of  the  valley  (Yell.  Pat.  L  15),  with  the  view  of 
keeping  them  in  check,  but  it  sufi»red  severely  from 
their  inclusions.  Even  at  a  mnch  later  period  the 
Salassi  plundered  the  baggage  of  the  dictator  Caesar 
when  marching  through  their  coontiy,  and  com- 
pelled Decimus  Brutos,  on  his  way  into  Gaul  aftsr 
the  battle  of  Mutina,  to  purchase  a  passage  with  a 
Urge  sum  of  money.  (Strah.  ir.  p^  205.)  In  &  c 
35  they  appear  to  have  bn^en  ont  afresh  into  revolt, 
and  for  some  time  were  able  to  defy  the  efiiirts  of 
Antistitts  Vetus;  but  the  next  year  they  were  re- 
duced to  submission  by  Valerius  Messala.  (Dion 
Cass.  xlii.  34,  38;  Appian,  lUgr.  17.)  Still,  bow- 
ever,  their  subjection  was  imperfect,  till  in  B.  a  25 
Terentius  Varro  was  sent  against  them,  wbe  having 
compelled  the  whole  nation  to  lay  down  their  aims, 
sold  them  without  distinction  as  slaves.  The  nnm- 
ber  of  captives  thus  sold  is  said  to  have  amonntad  to 
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36,000  penoni,  of  whom  8000  werg  men  of  militaiy 
age.  The  tribe  of  the  Salassi  bein);  thus  ezdrjated, 
a  Roman  cokny  wia  settled  at  Fraetoria  Anfnuta 
(^  Mto),  and  a  highroad  made  throngb  the  Tallejr. 
(Dion  Caaa.  liiL  25;  Strab.  ir.  p.  205;  Lir.  Efrit. 
czxxT.)  The  name  of  the  Salaad,  however,  still 
ranained,  and  is  recognised  as  a  geographical  dis- 
tinction both  hj  Pliny  and  Ptolemy,  bat  no  snb- 
■eqaent  trace  of  them  is  fbnnd  as  an  indejxndent 
tribe.  (PUd.  iiL  17.  8.  si  ;  PtoL  iii.  1.  §  34.) 

One  of  the  main  caosee  of  the  disputes  between 
the  Salassi  and  Bomans  had  arisen  from  the  gold- 
washings  which  were  fonnd  in  the  valley,  and  which 
are  said  to  have  been  extremely  prodactive.  These 
were  worlted  by  the  Salassi  Uiemselvee  before  the 
Boman  invasion;  bnt  the  Somans  seon  to  have 
early  taken  posseasion  of  them,  and  they  were  fiumed 
out  with  the  other  revenues  of  the  state  to  the  Pnb- 
licatai.  But  theae  were,  as  might  be  expected,  in- 
volved in  constant  quarrels  with  the  neighbouring 
barbarians,  who  sometiines  cut  off  their  supplies  d! 
water,  at  other  times  attacked  them  with  more  open 
Tiolence.   (Strab.  iv.  p.  205;  Dion  Cass.  Fr.  79.) 

Tlie  Kne  of  mad  through  the  country  of  the  Salassi, 
and  the  passes  which  led  from  Augusta  Praetoria 
over  the  Pennine  and  Graian  Alps,  are  described  in 
the  article  Alpes  [VoL  I.  p.  IIO).      [E.H.  B.] 

SALA'SSII.  [Maurbtakia,  Vol.  II.  p.  298,  b.] 

SALATARAE  {ia^aripu,  Ptol.  vi.  II.  §  6),  a 
tribe  of  the  Bactrians  who  lived  along  the  banks  cf  the 
Oxus.  Forbiger  suspects  that  they  are  the  same  as 
the  Saraparae,  noticed  by  Plioy  (vi.  16.  s.  18).  [V.] 

SALATUUS  (2a\aeos,  PtoL  iv.  6.  §  5),  a  river  on 
the  W.  coast  of  Africa,  with  a  town  of  the  same  name. 
This  river,  which  took  its  rise  in  Ht.  Handrus,  is  re- 
presented by  one  of  the  WaA/t,  which  flows  into  the 
sea  in  the  district  occupied  by  the  ancient  Autololes, 
€o  the  coast  to  the  M.  of  Cc^  Mirik.   [E.  B.  J.] 

SALAUHIS,  a  town  on  the  coast  of  Hispania 
Tarraconensis,  mentioned  in  the  Ora  MariL  of 
Avieotu  (▼.  5 18).  [T.  H.  D.] 

SALDA,  a  town  in  the  sooth  of  Lower  Pannonia, 
en  the  southern  bank  of  the  Savus,  and  on  the 
peatbtghroad from  Sisda  to  Sirmium.  (Toi.  Pent.; 
Geogr.  Bav.  iv.  19,  where  it  ia  called  Saldum.)  It 
is  very  probably  the  same  as  the  town  of  Sallis 
(SoAXls)  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (il  16.  §  8).  The 
site  is  conmooly  beliisved  to  be  occupied  by  the 
modem  Sdalma.  [L.  S.] 

SALDAK  (3i>Au,  Strab.  xvii.  p  831 ;  PtoL  iv. 
3.  §  9,  viii.  13.  §  9;  Plin.  v.  I;  Jtm.  Anton.,-  Ptit. 
Tii,y,  a  town  on  the  coast  of  Hauretania  Caesa- 
rieneis,  with  a  spacious  harbour,  which  was  in  earlier 
times  the  E.  boondaiy  between  the  dominions  of 
Joba  and  those  of  the  Romans.  (Strab.  Lc)  Under 
Augustas  it  became  a  Boman  "  colonia."  (Plin.  I  e.) 
In  Uter  times  it  was  the  W.  limit  of  Hauretania 
Sitifensis,  against  Hauretania  Canariensis  in  its 
more  oootracted  sense.  It  is  identified  with  Bufeii/ah, 
the  flourishing  city  of  the  Kai^hal,  taken  by  Pedro 
Mavarra,  the  general  of  Ferdinand  the  Catlwlic, 
after  two  &moos  battles,  a.d.  1510  (comp.  Pres- 
cott's  Ferdmand  and  ItabeUa,  voL  ii.  p.  457),  or 
the  C.  JBonffie  of  the  French  province.  (Barth, 
Wandenmgat,  p.  62.)  [K  B.  J.] 

8ALDAPA,  a  town  of  Moesia  (TheophyL  SimocaL 
i.  8),  which  was  ravaged  by  the  Avars  in  their 
wars  with  the  emperor  Uanrice  (Le  Bean,  B€u 
Xxvin,  yd.  z.  pp.  248,  369).  Scbafarik  {Slav.. 
Alt.  voL  ii.  p.  158)  has  fixed  the  site  at  the  ruins 
afZ>aie6nci  upon  the  Aawie.  [E.B.J.] 

VOL.  li 
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SALDD3A.  1.  A  small  river  in  the  tarritoiy  of 
the  Tnidnli  in  Hispania  Baetica,  probably  the  same 
called  iaSovKa,  (with  cor.  2ec(.)  by  Ptolemy  (iL  4. 
§  7>     Now  Rio  Verde. 

2.  A  town  at  the  mouth  of  the  jaeceding  river 
(idxtouSa,  PtoL  ii.  4.  §  1 1),  of  no  great  importance 
(Hela,  ii.  6;  Plin.  iiL  1.  a.  3),  near  the  present 
MarbeUa. 

3.  [Caesakauodsta.]  [T.H.D.] 
SALE,  a  town  on  the  S.  coast  of  Thrace,  near 

the  W.  mouth  of  the  Hebma,  and  nearly  equidistant 
from  Zone  and  Doriscus.  It  is  mentioned  by  Hero- 
dotns  (viL  59)  ss  a  Samothracian  colony.    [J.  B.] 

SALEU.    [Jekcsalkh.] 

SALENI,  a  people  of  Hispania  Tarraconensis, 
probably  in  Cantabria,  mentioned  by  Hela  (iii.  1). 
They  are  perhaps  the  same  as  the  SoAiwf  of  Pto- 
lemy (ii.  6.  §  34).  [T.  H.  D.] 

SALENTl'NI  or  SALLENTIin  (both  forms 
seem  to  rest  on  good  authority),  (ZaXcrrvoi),  a 
people  of  Southern  Italy,  who  inhabited  a  part  of 
the  peninsula  which  forms  the  SE.  extremity,  or  as 
it  is  vety  often  called  the  heel,  of  Italy.  Their  ter- 
ritoiy  was  thus  included  in  the  region  known  to  the 
Greeks  by  the  name  of  lapygia,  as  well  as  in  the 
district  called  by  the  Bomans  Calabria.  Strabo 
remarks  that  the  peninsula  in  question,  which  he 
considers  as  bounded  by  a  line  drawn  across  from 
Tarentom  to  Brundosimn,  was  variously  called  Hes- 
sm>ia,  lapygia,  Calabria,  and  Salsntina;  but  that 
some  writers  established  a  distinction  between  the 
names.  (Strab.  ri.  p.  282.)  There  seems  no  doubt 
that  the  names  were  frequently  applied  irregulariy 
and  vaguely,  bnt  that  there  were  in  fiu:t  two  distinct 
tribes  or  races  inhabiting  the  peninsuU,  the  Salen- 
tines  and  the  Calabriaaa  (Strah.  vi  p.  277),  of  whom 
the  latter  were  commonly  known  to  the  Greeks  aa 
the  Ueesapians  [CaijABBIa].  Both  were,  how- 
ever, in  all  probability  kindred  races  bdonging  to  the 
great  fiunily  of  the  Palasgian  atoek.  Tradition  repre- 
sented the  Salentinee  as  of  Cretan  ori^n,  and, 
according  to  the  habitual  Com  of  such  legends, 
ascribed  them  to  a  Cretan  cokmy  imder  Idomenens 
after  the  Trojan  War.  (Strab.  vL  f.  282;  Virg. 
Aen.  iii.  400;  Feat  t.  *.  SatentM,  p.  329;  Varr. 
q).  Prob.  ad  Vky.  Ed.  vi.  31.)  They  appear  to 
have  inhabited  the  southern  part  (^  the  peninsida, 
extending  from  its  southern  extremity  (the  Cqw  di 
Leuca),  which  was  thence  frequently  called  the 
Salentine  promontoiy  ("  Salentinum  Promontoriom,' 
HeL  u.  4.  §  8;  PtoL  iii.  I.  §  13),  to  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Tarentnm.  Bat  we  have  no  means  of  dis- 
tinguishing accurately  the  limits  of  the  two  tribes, 
or  the  particular  towns  which  belonged  to  each. 

The  name  <^  the  Saleatiaes  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  fiimiliarly  known  to  the  Greeks,  at  least  is 
early  times:  as  we  do  not  hear  of  thor  name  in  any 
of  the  wan  witli  the  Taientines,  though  from  their 
position  they  must  have  been  one  of  the  tribes  that 
early  came  into  coUisioa  with  the  rising  colony. 
They  were  probably  known  under  the  general  ap- 
pellation of  lapygians,  or  confounded  with  their 
neighbours  the  Meesapians.  On  the  contnuy,  aa 
soon  as  their  name  appears  in  Boman  history,  it  is 
in  a  wider  and  more  general  sense  than  that  to 
which  it  is  limited  by  the  geographen.  Livy  speaks 
of  the  Salentin!  as  acceding  to  the  Samnite  alliance 
in  B.  o.  304,  when  the  coosnl  L.  Vohunuius  wsa 
sent  into  their  coontry,  who  defsated  them  in  several 
battles,  and  took  soma  of  their  towns.  (Liv.  ix.  42-) 
It  is  ahnost  impossible  to  believe  that  the  Bomang 
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kad  w  arljr  u  this  piuhed  their  vmi  Into  th« 
bpjgian  peninsnja,  and  it  ia  proljable  that  the 
!Wentinee  are  here  confounded  with  the  Pencetiana, 
with  whom,  according  to  some  aecoonts,  they  vera 
oloeel;  coniiected.  (Plin.  iiL  U.  s.  16.)  But  the 
name  ia  uaed  with  still  greater  laxity  ehortlj  after, 
when  hirj  epealu  of  Thnriae  as  "  urbem  in  Ssilen- 
tinu  '  (x.  2),  if  at  least,  as  there  seems  little  doubt, 
the  placa  there  meant  is  the  well-kaawn  city  of 
Thnrii  in  Lncania  [Tnniui]. 

The  name  of  the  Sallentines  does  not  again  occur 
in  histoij  till  the  Fourth  Samnite  War,  when  they 
j«ned  the  confederacy  fbraied  by  the  Saninites  and 
Tarentinee  against  Borne ;  and  shared  in  their  defeat 
by  the  consul  L.  Aemilina  Barbula  in  B.  a  281,  as 
we  find  that  general  celebrating  a  triumph  over  the 
Tarentines,  Sanuiitea^  and  Sallentines.  {Fast  Ccqiit. 
ann.  473.)  For  some  time  after  this  the  appear- 
ance of  Pyrrhua  in  Italy  drew  <^  the  attention  of 
the  Bamam  from  more  ignoble  advenaries,  but  when 
that  mmveh  bad  finally  withdrawn  from  Italy,  and 
Tarentam  itself  had  fallen  into  the  bands  of  the 
Rnmana,  they  were  left  at  leisure  to  turn  their 
arms  against  the  ftw  tribes  that  still  maintained 
their  independence.  In  b.  c.  367  war  was  declared 
against  the  Salentinea,  and  both  consuls  were  em- 
ployed in  their  subjugation.  It  was  not  likely  that 
tliey  could  ofi°er  much  resistance,  yet  their  final 
oonqoeat  was  not  completed  till  the  following  year, 
when  both  consuls  again  celebrated  triumpha  "  de 
liessapiis  Sallentinisque."  (_Fatt.  CapU. ;  Zraar.  viii. 
7;  Lir.  Epit.  zt;  Floms,  i.  30;  Eutrop.  ii.  17.) 
All  the  Boman  writers  on  this  occasion  mentioa  the 
Salentines  alone;  the  Triumphal  Fasti,  howerer,  re- 
cord the  name  of  the  Messapians  in  ooqjunctioD  with 
them,  and  it  ia  certun  tiiat  both  nations  were 
included  boUi  in  the  war  and  the  conquest,  for 
Bmndusium,  which  is  called  by  Florus  "  caput 
regionis,"  and  the  occupation  of  which  was  eridently 
the  main  olfject  of  the  war  (Zonar.  {.  c),  seems  to 
have  been  at  that  period  certainly  a  Meesapian  city. 
The  Salentines  are  again  mentioned  as  revolting  to 
Hannibal  during  the  Second  Punic  War  (B.C.  213), 
but  seem  to  hare  been  again  reduced  to  subjection 
without  difficulty.  (Lit.  xzt.  1,  zzvii.  36,  41.) 
From  this  time  their  name  disappears  from  history, 
and  is  not  even  fbond  among  the  nations  of  Italy 
that  took  up  anas  in  the  Social  War.  But  the 
"  Sallentinus  ager "  continued  to  be  a  recognised 
term,  and  the  people  an  spoken  of  both  by  Pliny  and 
Strabo  K  distinct  from  their  neighbours  the  CalabrL 
(Stisb.  tL  p.  977;  Plin.  iii.  11.  a.  16;  PtoL  iii.  1.  § 
13 ;  Mel.  ii.  4 ;  Cio.  jipo  Soia.  .im.  46.)  The 
"regie  Salentina"is  even  mentioned  as  a  distinct 
portioa  of  Calabria  aa  late  as  the  time  of  the  Lom- 
bards.   (P.  Diao.  Hist.  Lang.  u.  21.) 

The  physical  character  and  tt^ngraphy  of  the 
country  of  the  Salentines  are  giren  in  the  article 
CAI.ABBIA.  The  {flowing  towns  are  assigned  by 
Pliny  to  the  Salentines,  as  distinguished  frata  the 
Calabrians,  strictly  so  called :  Aixtidm,  Basta, 
Mebbtch,  UxKHTinc,  and  Vbbktdm.  All  these 
are  situated  in  the  extreme  southern  end  of  the 
lapygian  peninsula.  The  list  given  by  Ptolemy 
nearly  agrees  with  that  of  Pliny;  but  he  adds 
Bhudiae,  which  was  considerably  further  K.,  and  is 
reckoned  on  good  authority  a  Calabrian  dty  [Bhu- 
diak].  The  place  he  calls  Banota  is  probably  the 
Basta  of  Pliny.  To  these  inland  towns  may  proba- 
bly be  added  the  seaports  of  Calufolib,  Castbdm 
HiBitBTAS,  and  perhaps  Hyobuxtuh  alsoy  though 
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tlx  last  seems  to  have  early  reeeiTed  a  Gntk 
colony.  But  it  is  probable  that  at  an  earlier  period 
the  territoiy  of  the  Salentines  was  eossderably 
nwre  eztmsire.  Stephanos  of  Byiantinm  speaks  of 
a  eUy  of  the  name  of  Sallentia,  from  which  wis 
derived  the  name  of  the  Sallentines,  but  so  mratioa 
nf  this  is  found  in  any  other  writer,  and  it  is  proba- 
bly a  mere  mistake.  [B.  H.  B.] 

SALERNXIM  (SoAepvor:  EA.  Sakraitanus:  &• 
lento),  a  city  of  Campania,  but  situated  in  the 
territory  of  the  Piceniini,  on  the  N.  ahcn  of  the 
gulf  of  Posidonia,  which  now  derives  £can  it  the 
name  of  the  Gvy  of  Salerno,  We  luve  no  account 
of  its  origin  or  early  history;  it  has  been  supposed 
that  it  was  like  the  neighbouring  Uardna  a 
Tyrrhenian  or  Pelasgic  settlement  [Uabcina]  ;  but 
there  is  no  authority  for  this,  and  its  name  is  nercr 
mentioned  in  history  previous  to  the  settlement  of 
a  Roman  colony  there.  But  when  this  was  first 
decreed  (in  B.  a  197,  it  was  not  actually  founded 
till  B.  o.  194),  Livy  speaks  of  the  place  as  Caslrum 
Salemi,  whence  we  may  infer  that  Uiere  was  at  least 
a  fortress  previously  existing  there  (Liv.  zxxii.  29, 
xxxiv.  45 ;  Veil.  Pat  i.  14 :  Strab.  v.  p.  3S 1 .)  The 
lioman  colony  was  established,  as  we  are  expressly 
told  by  Strabo,  for  the  purpose  of  holding  the  Picen- 
tines  in  checlc,  that  people  having  actively  espoused 
the  cause  of  Hannibal  during  the  Second  Punic  Wir 
(Strab.  t  &)  Their  town  of  Picentia  being  destroyed, 
Salemum  became  the  chief  town  of  the  district;  but 
it  does  not  appear  to  have  risen  to  any  great  fan- 
portance.  In  the  Social  War  it  waa  ts^en  by  the 
Samnite  general  C.  Papius  (Appian,  B.  C.  L  42): 
but  this  is  the  only  occasion  on  which  its  name  is 
msDtioned  in  history.  Horace  alhtdes  to  it  as  having 
a  mild  climate,  on  which  account  it  had  apparently 
been  recommeiided  to  him  for  his  health  (Hor.  Ef. 
i.  15.  1.)  It  continued  to  be  a  municipal  town  of 
some  consideration  under  the  Bomau  Erapua,  and  as 
we  team  fi*om  inscriptions  rrtained  the  title  of  a 
Colonia  (Plui.  iii.  5.  s.  9  ;  Ptol.  UL  I.  §  7 ;  Am. 
Ant. ;  TVii.  Patk\  Mommien,  Inter.  S.  N.  pp.  9 
— 13.)  But  it  waa  not  till  efter  the  Lombard  con- 
quest that  it  became  one  of  the  most  flourishing 
cities  m  this  part  of  Italy;  so  that  it  is  associated  1^ 
Panlna  Diaconns  with  Caprea  and  Neapolis  aoMog 
the  **  opnleatiasimas  urlMH."  of  Campania  (P.  Disc 
Bist  Lang.  ii.  17).  It  retained  tlua  consideration 
down  to  a  late  period  of  the  middle  agea,  and  was 
especially  renowned  for  its  school  of  medicine, 
which,  under  the  name  of  Schola  Salemitana,  was 
long  the  most  celebrated  in  Europe.  But  it  seems 
certain  that  this  was  derived  from  the  Arabs  in  the 
lOth  or  nth  century,  and  was  not  transmitled 
from  mora  ancient  times.  Salerno  is  still  the 
see  of  an  archbishop,  with  a  peculation  of  about 
13,000  inhabitants,  Uioogh  greatly  &UeB  from  its 
mediaeval  grandeur. 

The  ancient  dty,  as  we  learn  from  Strabo  (v.  p. 
251),  stood  on  a  hill  at  some  distance  from  the  sea, 
and  thia  is  confirmed  by  local  writers,  who  state 
that  roany  andent  r«mains  have  been  found  on  the 
bill  which  rises  at  the  back  of  the  modem  dty,  but 
no  ruins  are  now  extant.  (Bomanelli,  vid.iiL  p.612.') 
From  the  foot  of  this  bill  a  level  and  marshy  plain 
extends  without  intermptiim  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Silarus,  the  whole  of  which  seems  to  have  been  in- 
cluded in  the  mimicipal  territory  of  Saleraum,  as 
Lncan  speaks  of  the  Silarus  as  skirting  the  colti- 
vated  hinds  of  that  dty  (Lucan,  ii.  425.)  The 
distanw  from  Salemum  itwlf  to  the  mouth  d  the 
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Silitnn  is  not  len  tkan  18  miles,  thengh  emneoosij 
{(iTen  in  the  T»bnla  nt  only  9.  (  Tab.Peut.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

SALETIO,  in  GaSia.  This  name  ocean  in  the 
Not  Imp-)  in  tin  Antoiiine  Itin.  and  in  the  Table. 
Ammianos  (xtL  2)  names  it  Saliso:  "Argento- 
ntom,  Brocomagnm,  Tabeinas,  Salisonem,  &c" 
The  Itliu  places  Ssletio  between  Aiyentoratam 
^Strauburg')  and  Tabernas;  and  the  Table  places  it 
between  Tabemae  and  Brocomagns  {Bramath'), 
which  is  north  of  Straainirg.  The  numbers  are  not 
onrr«ct  in  the  Itin. ;  bnt  there  is  no  doabt  that  the 
phu»  is  Stit  near  the  Bhine.  A  diploma  of  Otho 
the  Gr«at  names  it  "  Solise  in  Eliaazimn,"  in  Eba* 
or  AUace.  (D'AuTillo,  Ifotice,  tfc.)  [G.  L.] 

SALOANEUS  (Za\7cv(^s;  Lir.  oses  the  Or. 
arc  Salganea:  Etii  ^tAydmos),  a  town  npon  the 
eastern  coast  of  Boeotia,  and  between  Chalds  and 
Anthedon,  is  said  to  have  derived  its  name  from  a 
Boeotian,  who  aerred  as  pilot  to  the  Persian  fleet  of 
Xerxes,  and  was  pot  to  death  npoo  suspicion  of 
treachery,  becaose  no  oailet  appeared  to  the  channel 
of  the  Enripoa;  bat  the  Persian  copimander,  having 
fimnd  oat  his  mistake,  erected  a  monument  oa  the 
spot,  where  the  town  was  afterwards  built.  (Strab. 
ix.  p.  403 :  Dicaearch.  Stat.  Graec  p.  19 ;  St^.  B. 
a.  v.).  Salganeus  was  considered  an  important 
place  from  its  commanding  the  northern  entrance  to 
the  Earipoa.  (Died.  xiz.  77 ;  Liv.  zxzt.  37, 46, 51.) 
The  remains  of  the  town  stand  directly  nnder  the 
highest  summit  of  Uount  Hessapinm,  in  the  angle 
vhere  the  plain  terminates,  and  upon  the  side  of  a 
'  small  port.  The  citadel  occa^Hed  a  height  rising 
from  the  shore,  90  yards  in  length,  and  about  SO 
broad,  and  having  a  flat  summit  sloping  fnaa  the 
SE.  towards  the  sea.  There  are  remains  of  walls 
CD  the  crest  of  the  tnmmit,  and  on  tbe  SE.  side 
«f  the  height,    (Leake,  Northern  Grteot,  t«L  iL 

SALI  (3d\ot,  PtoL  ill.  6.  §  2S),  a  people  of 
Europsan  Sannatia,  whom  Schaiaiik  (S&w.  AU. 
wl.  L  p.  302)  places  on  ths  river  Salii  in  the  Baltio 
pnrrinoe  of  Lmmia.  [E.  B.  J.] 

SA'LIA,  a  river  in  th«  toritoty  of  the  Astures, 
on  the  K  coast  of  Hispania  Tanaoonenus.  (Uela, 
iii.  1.)     Now  the  SeOa.  [T.  H.  D.] 

SA'LIA,  a  branch  of  the  Hoeella  (Motel),  men- 
tioned by  Venant  Fortnn.  (iii.  12.  5),  which  must 
be  the  Sallfi  (Forbiger,  vtd.  ilL  p.  126).  Ths  SeUU 
ioms  tbs  Motl  at  Metz.  [G.  L.] 

SALICA  (2dAiica,  Ptol.  ii.  6.  §  59),  a  town  of 
the  Oretani  in  Hispania  Tarrsoouensis.     [T.  H.  D.] 

SALICE.     [Tapkobank.] 

SALICES  (AD),  a  place  in  Moeaia  which  the 
Antooine  binenuy  places  not  far  ftam  the  months 
of  the  Danube  at  43  H.  P.  from  Halmyris,  and  62 
M.  P.  fhxn  Tomi.  The  low  and  marshy  meadows 
which  surrounded  it  were  the  scene  of  the  sanguinary 
battle  between  the  great  Fririigem  and  the  legions 
ef  Valens.  (Amm.  Marc  zzzi.  7.  §  5;  Gibbon, 
c.  xzvL;  Le  Beau,  Bat  Empire,  iv.  p.  112 ;  Green- 
wood, Hut  <if  the  Germatu,  p.  328.)    [£.'  B.  J.] 

SALIENTIS  (Salientibus,  Ilin.  Ant.f.  428),  a 
place  in  Gallaecia,  on  the  road  from  Bracara  to  As- 
turica ;  variously  identified  with  Calddat  and 
eVoua.  [T.aD.] 

SALINAE,  in  Gallia,  the  chief  town  of  the  Suetri 
or  Soctrii  (PtoL  iiL  1.  §  42),  a  people  in  the  Pro- 
vineia  E.  of  the  Bbone.  An  inscription  in  Spon, 
*■  Decc.  civitatis  Salin.,''is  said  to  belong  to  this  place; 
and  another  inscription  has  been  fonnd  at  Lttceraao 
near  the  sources  (tf  the  PagUone :  "  C.  Jnlio  Yalenti 
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J.  F.  Fabr  tl  viro  dvitat  Saliniens.  . , .  Alpium 
maritimamm  patnoo  optimo."  .Some  pkca  Sijinae 
at  Cattdhn  in  the  diocese  of  Senee  in  the  Maritime 
Alps,  where  there  are  salt  springs,  and  where  Spon?» 
inscription  is  said  to  have  been  found.  D'Anville 
places  it  at  SeiUara  in  the  diocese  of  Frfjat,  near 
Faventia  (Fagetux);  and  he  observes  that  aU  the  old 
towns  of  this  countrv  preserve  their  names.  (D'An- 
ville, Notice,  ic.;  U'kert,  Gallien.  p.  438.)    [G.  L.] 

SALI'NAE  (SaAi-M,  Ptol.  iL  3.  §  21),  a  town 
of  the  Catyenchlani  or  Capelani,  towards  the  E. 
coast  of  Britannia  Romana,  Camden  (p.  339) 
idsntifies  it  with  Salndi/  or  Sandye,  near  Potion  in 
Be^ordAire  ;  others  have  songbt  it  in  the  S.  part 
a(  LacobuMrt.  [T.H.D.J 

SALI'NAE  (2a\wtu,  Ptol.  uL  8.  §  7  ;  PeuL 
Tab. ;  Geog.  Bav.  iv.  7),  a  town  of  Dada  identified 
with  Thorda,oD  the  ilmiiyos  in  TVoaiylixiBia, where 
there  are  Boman  remains.  (Comp.  Paget,  ffungarg 
emd  Tnaai/lvama,  voL  ii.  p.  259.)        [E.  B.  J.] 

SALINSAE.  [MAUBETAinA,VoLILp.299,  a.] 

SALI'NUH  (SaAu'Dv),  a  place  on  ths  tight  bnnk 
of  the  Danube,  a  little  below  Aquincum,  on  the  road 
from  this  town  to  Hursa  in  Lower  Pannonia.  (PtoL 
ii.  16.  §  4;  It.  Ant.  p.  245,  where  it  is  called  Vetus 
Salina.)  On  the  Pent.  Table  we  find  in  that  spot 
the  corrupt  name  Vetusalinm.  Its  site  must  have 
been  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  modem  Hanaa- 
iei.  [L.S.] 

SALIOCANU&    [Stauocajiot.] 

SALIOCLITA,  in  Gallia,  is  placed  by  the  An- 
tiBiine  Itin.  on  the  toad  firom  Geoabnm  (OrUaoB) 
to  Lutetia  (iWu).  It  is  Saelat,  a  little  south  ^ 
Etampet,  on  the  Juiae,  a  branch  of  the  Seine.  The 
Itin.  makes  the  distance  the  same  from  Genabum, 
and  Lntetia,  which  we  must  take  to  be  Xa  Citl 
de  Pari* ;  but  there  is  an  error  in  the  Itin.,  as 
D'Anville  shows,  in  the  distance  firom  Salioclita  to 
Lntetia,  and  he  proposes  to  correct  it.        [6.  L.] 

SALISSO,  in  north  Gallia,  is  placed  by  the  An- 
tooine Itin.  on  a  road  from  Augusta  Trevironun 
(Trier)  to  Bingium  (Bingen).  The  phues  reck- 
oned from  Augusta  are  Baudobrica  xriii.,  Salisso 
zzii,  Bingium  zxiiL  This  Baudobrica  is  not  the 
place  described  nnder  the  article  Baudobbica 
(Bopparf).  These  63  Gallic  leagues  exceed  the  real 
distance  from  7'ri«r  to  Bingen  considerably.  The 
site  of  Salisso  is  uncertain.  '  ~ 

SALLAECUS   (iiKMuias,  PtoL 
town  in  the  S.  of  Lusitania. 

SALLENTI'NI.    [SALEimin.] 

SALLUNTUM.    [Dalmatia.] 

SALMA'NTIOA  (2aA/u(<^ura,  Ptol.  il  5.  §  9; 
in  the  /tn.  AnL  called  Salmatice;  in  Polyaenus 
StraL  viiL  48,  SaA^tortt),  an  important  town  of 
the  Vettones  in  Lusitania,  on  the  &  bank  of  the 
Durins,  on  the  road  from  Emerita  to  Caesarangusta, 
It  is  iucontestibly  identical  with  the  'ZKfuanucf)  of 
Polybius  (iiL  14),  and  the  Hermandica  or  Helman- 
tica  of  Livy  (zxi.  5;  cC  Nonius,  Hiap.  c.  38).  It 
is  the  celebrated  modem  town  of  Setteananca,  where 
the  piers  of  a  bridge  of  twenty-seven  arches  over  the 
Tomtet,  built  by  Trajan,  are  still  in  existence.  (Of. 
Minano^  Diccion.  viL  p.  402;  Florez,  Etp.  Sagr. 
xiv.  p.  267.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

SALMO'NA,  a  branch  of  the  Moeella  (AfnO). 

"  Nac  &stiditas  Salmonae  nsnrpo  flootes." 

(Anscoias,  MoeeU.  366.) 

The  Salmona  is  the  Sdhae,  which  flows  into  the 
ifoteJ,  near  the  village  iS  Neimageu.         [G.  L.l 
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SXLUVSE  (aoA^m,  Staph.  B.  *.  v.;  Stnh.; 
ThiXluma,  IKod.  ir.  68:  Elk.  ZaX/wit^,  SoVut- 
ntnis,  St«pb.  B. ;  the  fonn  2aA/u>v<('n|S  pmnpposes 
a  fi>rm  SoA/uivtia,  which  probably  oaght  to  be  read 
in  Diodonu  inatead  of  2aA/uivfa),  an  ancient  town 
of  Piaatis  in  Elia,  aaid  to  hare  been  foanded  b; 
Salinoneoa,  atood  near  Heracleia  at  the  aouroea  of 
tlie  Enipeus  or  Bamicfains,  a  branch  of  the  Alpheins. 
Its  site  is  uncertain.  (Strab.  Tiii.  p.  356 ;  Diod.  i  e. ; 
Apollod.  i.  9.  §  7;  Stepfa.  B.  L  e.) 

SALMONE.     [SAXONimc  FBOHORTOBniM.] 

8ALMTCA  (»A/ivKa,  Steph.  B.  JLc.)  a  city  of 
Spain  near  the  Pillars  of  Hercnles;  perhaps  in  the 
Campos  Spartiarios  near  Carthago  Nora,  if  the 
reading  of  Brodaeos  in  Oppian  (CyiM;;.  ir.  332)  is 
correct  (Camp.  Ukert,  ii.  pt.  I  p.  403.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

SALHYDESSUS  ('AX^uririr  iJTiH  ScAnvSriir. 
<r^r,PtoI  iii.  ll.§4;Halm}rdessas,PIin  ir.  U.S.  18; 
Mela,  ii.  2.  §  S).  a  coast-town  or  district  of  Tluace, 
on  the  Euzine,  about  60  miles  NW.  from  the 
entrance  of  the  Bospoms,  probablj  somewhere  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  modem  Miiljeh,  The 
eastern  ofibhoots  of  the  Haemns  hers  come  ver^  cloee 
to  the  shore,  which  thej  divide  from  the  valley  of 
the  Hebms.  The  people  of  Salmydessus  were  thus 
cot  off  from  oonunnnication  with  the  leas  barbarous 
portiona  of  Thrace,  and  became  notorious  for  their 
savage  and  inbnman  character,  which  harmonised 
wall  with  that  <^  their  oonntiy,  the  coast  of  which 
was  extremely  dangerons. 

Aeschylus  {Prom.  736*)  describes  Sslmydeasos 
ss  "  the  rogged  jaw  of  the  sea,  hostile  to  sailoni, 
step-mother  of  ehips;"  and  XanopboD  {Afiab.  rii.  5. 
§  13,  seq.)  informs  ns,  that  in  his  time  ita  people 
carried  m  the  business  of  wreckers  in  a  very  syste- 
matic manner,  the  coast  being  marked  out  into 
portiooa  by  meana  of  posts  erected  along  It,  and 
those  to  whom  each  portiun  was  assigned,  having 
the  ezdnsire  riglU  to  plunder  all  vessels  and  persons 
cast  upon  it  This  plan,  he  says,  was  adopted  to 
prevent  the  bloodshed  which  had  frequently  been 
occasioned  among  themselves  by  their  previons  prac- 
tice of  indiscriminate  plunder,  Strabo  (vil.  p.  319) 
describes  this  portion  of  the  coast  of  the  Euzine  as 
"  desert,  rocky,  destitute  of  harbours,  and  completely 
ezponed  to  the  north  winds;"  while  Xenophon  (l e.) 
diaracterises  the  sea  acljoining  it  as  "  full  of  shoals." 

Tbe  earlier  writers  appear  to  speak  of  Salmy- 
dessus  as  a  district  only,  but  in  later  aathon,  as 
Apollodoros,  Pliny .  and  MeU,  it  is  mentiooed  at  a 
town. 

Little  is  known  respecting  the  history  of  this 
place.  Hersdotus  (iv.  93)  states  that  its  inhsbi- 
tants,  with  saoM  neighbonring  Thradan  tribes,  sub- 
mitted witkoat  resistance  to  Darius  when  be  was 
marching  throagh  their  country  towards  the  Danube. 
When  the  remaant  of  the  Greeks  who  had  followed 
Cyrus  the  Tounger  entered  the  seiYice  of  Seuthes, 
one  of  the  expeditions  in  which  they  were  employed 
under  Xenophon  was  to  reduce  the  people  of  Salmy- 
deasus  to  obedience^  a  task  which  they  seem  to 
have  aocomidished  without  much  difficulty.  (Attab. 
Le.)  [J.R] 

SALO,  a  tributary  of  the  Ibems  in  Celtiberia, 
which   flowed   past  the  town   of  Bilbilis  (wiience 


*  In  this  passage  the  poet,  strangely  enoogh, 
places  SalmydeasoB  in  Asia  Minor  near  the  Ther- 
modon. 


SALONA. 

Justin,  xliv.  3,  calls  the  river  Haelf  BilUIis),  snl 
entered  the  Iberus  at  Allabon.  (Msrt  i.  49,  z.  SO, 
103,  iv.  55.)    Now  the  Xalcm.  [T.  0.  D.) 

SALODU'RUH,  in  Gallia,  is  placed  in  the  An- 
tonine  Itin.  z.  from  Petinesca  [PKTUEacA],  aai 
the  distance  from  Salodnrmn  to  Augusts  Uama- 
oorum  (_Augtt  near  Batle)  is  xzii. 

galadurum  is  Solothm,  as  the  Oomsns  call  it, 
or  Solam,  and  though  the  distanre  betwaoi  Bods 
and  Sohtiam  is  somewhat  less  than  that  in  the 
Itins.,  this  may  be  owing  to  the  pass^^  over  the 
bills  which  separate  the  cantons  of  Aufe  and  Sola- 

It  is  swd  that  there  are  Boman  remains  at  &>■ 
Umt,  and  an  inscription  of  the  year  b.  o.  919, 
"  Vioo  Salod.',  baa  been  found  there.  Salodnrain  is 
one  of  the  towns  of  the  Helvetii  with  a  Celtic  ter- 
mination (dar).  Clnver  conjectured  that  Ptoleni;'s 
Ganodorum  [Gahodubdm]  might  be  Salodunm. 
(D'Anvill^  Notiet  4e. ;  Ukert,  GalKat.)       [G.  L.] 

SALOE  (XciKhi,  Fans.  viL  24.  §  7),  or  Sau 
(Plin.  T.  31),  a  small  lake  of  Lydia  at  the  'oet  «f 
Mount  iiipylns,  on  the  site  of  Tantalis  or  Sipyha, 
the  andent  capital  of  Uaeonia,  which  had  pn^ly 
perished  during  an  earthquake.  (Stiab.  L  p.  58, 
xii.  p.  S79.) 

The  lake  was  surroanded  by  a  manh ;  and  the 
Phyrites,  which  flowed  into  it  as  s  brook,  issued  st 
the  other  side  as  a  river  of  some  importance.  [I>&] 

SALOMACUH,  or  SALAMOCUM,  is  placed  by 
the  Antooine  Itin.  on  a  road  from  Aquae  Tarbelliesa 
{Dax)  to  Burdigala  (Bonfatnw).  Salomacnm  is 
the  next  place  oo  the  road  to  Burdigala  and  zriii. 
distant  The  distance  and  the  name  Saiu  show 
that  Saht  is  Salomacnm.  [G.L] 

SALCXNA,  SAUVNAE  QSatAn,  SoAwu; 
this  latter  is  the  mors  usual  form,  as  found  is 
Inscriptions,  Orelli,  Iiucr.  noe.  602,  3833,  4995; 
and  aa  coins,  Basche,  voL  iv.  pt  L  p.  1557:  Art. 
SoAvWti)!,  iMKuffis),  a  town  and  harbour  A 
Dalmatia,  which  still  b«sn  its  ancient  name,  situated 
on  the  .>-E.  coner  of  the  gulf  into  which  the 
Adriatic  breaks  (Cim.  di  Ctutelli)  on  the  N.  rf  the 
river  Iadeb  (il  Giad  o).  Lncan's  desoription  (viii 
104)  — 

"  Qua  maris  Adriad  longas  ferit  nnda  Salooas 
£t  tepidum  in  moUes  Zepbyroa  ezcorrit  lader'— 

agrees  with  its  oblong  form,  still  traceable  in  the 
ruins,  and  with  the  eoorse  of  the  river.  Tbwgh 
the  public  buildings  and  houses  of  ancient  Sakmse 
have  been  destroyed,  enough  remains  of  the  wsll 
to  show  the  size,  as  well  as  position,  of  the  citj; 
a&d  the  arch  rf  the  bridge  proves  that  the  course  of 
the  river  is  nnch  nged. 

The  city  consist^  of  two  parts,  the  eastern  and 
the  western;  the  Utter  stsmds  on  rather  higher 
ground,  sloping  towards  the  N.,  akng  which  the 
wall  on  that  side  is  built  Little  is  known  of 
Salonae  before  the  time  of  Jnliiu  Caesar;  after 
the  fall  of  Dalmininm  it  became  the  efaiaf  town  of 
Dalmatia,  and  the  bead-qnaitera  of  L.  CaeciliBS 
Metellns,  ii.a  117.  (Appian,  lUifr.  It.)  It  was 
besieged  a  second  time,  and  opened  its  gates  to  Cn. 
Cosconins,  B.a  78.  (Entrop.vi4;  Oros.  v.  23.) 
When  the  Pompeian  fliset  swept  this  Ionian  gulf 
from  Corcyis  to  Salonae,  H.  Octavina,  who  eoo- 
manded  a  squadnn  for  Pompeius,  was  compelled  to 
retreat  with  kns  £ram  before  this  stmigbold  of 
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Caeaar'a.  (Cues.  B.  C.  Ui.  9.)    The  profligsUi  G»- 
biniiu,  after  being  cooped  np  for  munths  in  the 
fortress,  died  here.  (Anct.  B.  AUx.  43  ;  Dion  Cass, 
zlii.  IS.)  In  B.  a  39  Asininn  Pollio  delisted  the  Par- 
theni,  who  had  eapoomd  the  cause  of  Brutus  and 
Casaios,  and  took  Salonae,   in  oommemoiation  of 
wliich  his  son  Asinius  Gallns  bore  the  "  agnomen  ' 
Ssloninns.  (CompkVirg.£aoo(,Tiii.7;Har.Canii.iL  I. 
14 — 16.)     From  the  time  it  received  a  colony  it 
was  looked  upon  as  the  great  bulwark  of  the  Roman 
power  on  that  side  the  Adriatic,  and  was  dijstin- 
gnisbed  for  its  loTatty,  as  was  shown  in  the  uege  it 
maintained  against  Bato  the  native  leader,  a.  d.  6. 
All  the  great  Soman  roads  in  Dalmatia  met  at  this 
point,  and  when  the  country  was  divided  into  three 
"  conventus,"  or  assize  towns,  as   many  as  382 
"  decoriae "  were  convened  to  it.    (Plin.  Ui.  26.) 
Under  the  earlier  emperon  the  town  was  embel- 
lished with  many  poblio  buildings,  the  number  of 
-which  was  greatly  increased  by  Diocletian,  who, 
acoording  to  Porphyrogenitus  (<k  Adm.  Imp.  29), 
oompletaly  rebuilt  the  dty.     No  great  change  took 
place  for  nearly  two  centuries  after  the  death  of 
that  emperor;  but  if  we  are  to  believe  Porphy- 
logenitna  (t  c)  the  "  long  Salonae "  attuned  to 
half  the  size  of  Constantinople.     In  A.  D.  481  Sa- 
lonae was  taken  by  Odoacer,  king  of  the  Hemli,  but 
was  recovered  from  the  Goths  by  tlie  Gepid  prince 
Hnndns,  the  general  of  Jostinian.  Totila  occnpied  it 
for  a  time.     Little  is  known  of  these  sieges,  except 
that  it  was  partially  destroyed.   (Procop.  B.Gi. 
S,  7, 17,  &C.)    It  soon  recovered  from  these  diastera; 
and  it  was  from  Salonae  that  Belisarius  in  544, 
and  Names  in  552,  set  out  to  rescue  Italy  from 
Totila    and    the   Goths.     (Comp.  Gibbon,  c  zliii.) 
The  Avars  mvaded  Dalmatia  in  639,  and,  advancing 
upon  Salonae,  pillaged  and  burnt  Uie  town,  which 
bam  that  time  has  been  deserted  and  in  ruins. 
(Const.  Porpb.  2.  c.)    The  town  possessed  a  dock- 
yard, which,  from  Strabo's  (vii.  p.  315)  account, 
ieema  to  have  been  the  only  one  deserving  that 
Dame  on  the  Dalmatian  coast.     The  present  state 
of  the  place  offers  many  illustrations  of  past  events ; 
the  ft^owing  works   touch  very  fully  upon  the 
remains  of  tlie  fortifications  and  other  ruins :   Wil- 
kinson, Dabna^  vol.  L  pp.  151 — 164;  Neigebaur, 
Dit  SadSUmn,  pp.  151—164;    Lanza,  Anttche 
bgnde  SalonitaM  mtdite,  Zara,  1850;  F.  Carrara, 
Topografa  e  Seam  di  Satona,  Trieste,  1850. 

The  fiime  of  Salonae  mainly  rests  upon  its  neigh- 
bourhood having  been  chosen  by  Diocletian  as  the 
place  of  his  retirement.  That  emperor,  after  bis 
resignation,  spent  the  last  nine  years  of  his  life  in 
the  seclnsioD  of  the  palace  which  bus  given  its  name 
to  Spaiato.  Spalato,  often  erroneously  called  Spa- 
iairo,  in  Illyrie  Split,  is  a  corrupted  funn  of  Salonae 
Palatinm  or  S.  Pahitium.  The  building  of  the 
palace,  within  the  predncta  of  which  the  greater 
part  oif  the  modem  town  is  constructed,  occupied 
twelve  years.  The  stone,  which  was  very  little 
inferior  to  marble  itself,  was  brought  from  the 
quarries  of  Tragnrium.  After  the  death  of  Dio- 
cletian, but  little  is  known  of  the  palace  or  its 
occnpuiti.  Part  of  it  was  kept  by  the  magistrates 
of  Salooao,  as  a  state  palace;  and  part  was  occnpied 
by  the  "  Oynaedum,"  or  cloth  manufactory,  in 
which  women  only  were  employed, — whence  the 
name.  It  was  tenanted  by  the  phantom  emperors 
ef  the  Weet,  Glycerins  and  Julins  Nepos,  the  Utter 
of  whom  was  murdered  here.  When  Salonae  was 
eaptued  by  the  Avars,  the  honseleas  citizens  fled  to 
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the  inassire  structure  of  the  palace  for  shelter :  the 
settlement  swelled  by  the  arrival  of  their  country- 
men became  a  Boman  city  under  the  name  of 
AspALATHim,  and  paid  an  annual  tribute  of  200 
pieces  of  gold  to  the  Eastern  emperors.  (Const. 
Porph.  tc.) 

The  palace  is  nearly  a  square,  terminated  at 
the  four  comers  by  a  quadrangular  tower.  Ac- 
conling  to  the  latest  and  most  accurate  admeasure- 
ments, the  superficial  content,  including  the  towers, 
occupies  a  space  of  a  little  mora  than  eight  acres. 
(Wilkinson,  halmaHa,  vol.  L  pp^  114 — 143 ;  Neige- 
baur, Die  SudSlaven,  pp.  134 — 151.)  The  en- 
tire building  was  composed  of  two  principal  sec- 
tions, of  which  the  one  to  the  8.  contained  two 
temples  —  one  dedicated  to  Jupiter  the  other  to 
Aesculapius— and  the  private  rooms  of  the  em- 
peror. Two  streete  intersected  each  other  at  right 
angles,  nearly  in  the  centn  of  it;  the  principal  one 
led  from  the  Porta  Anrea,  the  main  entrance  on 
the  N.  front,  to  a  spacious  court  before  the  vestibule; 
the  other  ran  in  a  direct  line  from  the  W.  to  the  E. 
gate,  and  crossed  the  main  street  just  below  the 
court.  What  remains  is  not  enough  to  explain  the 
distribution  of  the  various  parts  of  the  interior. 
By  a  comparison  of  what  existed  in  his  time  with 
the  preeepte  of  Titmvius,  Adams  {Antiquitia  qf 
Diocktian't  Palace,  1764)  has  composed  his  inge- 
nious restoration  of  the  palace.  (Comp.  Gibbon, 
c  xiit)  All  the  gates,  except  the  Porta  Argentea, 
were  deftoded  by  two  octagonal  towers;  the  principal 
or  "  golden  gate  "  still  remuns  nearly  perfect.  The 
temple  of  Jupiter  is  now  the  "  Duomo,"  and  that  of 
AescnUpius  is  a  baptistery  dedicated  to  St.  John, 
Diocletian's  palace  marks  an  aera;  —  columnar  wna 
so  combined  with  arched  architecture,  that  the 
arches  were  at  first  made  to  rest  upon  the  enta- 
blature, and  afterwards  were  even  fbreed  imme- 
dutely  to  spring  from  the  abacus,  in  violatioii  of 
the  law  of  stetics,  which  requires  undiminhihed  and 
angular  pilhtrs  under  the  arch ;  at  length  the  enta- 
blature itself  took  the  form  of  an  arch.  (HUllej-, 
Ancient  AH,  §  193.)  But  although  this  archi- 
tecture offends  against  the  rales  of  good  tasto,  yet 
these  remains  may  serve  to  show  bow  directly  the 
Saracens  and  Christian  architects  borrowed  from 
Boman  models  many  of  the  characteristics  which 
have  been  looked  upon  as  the  creation  of  their  own 
imagination.  (Comp,  Hope,  Arehileeture,  vol.  i. 
c  viii. ;  Freeman,  Hiit.  of  Arehittcture,  p.  1 52.) 
A  phui  of  the  palace  of  IMocletian.  taken  fwra  Adams, 
will  be  fijund  in  Fergusson's  Handbook  ofArehitee- 
Airv,  vol.  i.  p.  356,  accompanied  by  an  account  of 
tlie  general  airangemento  of  the  bulling.  [E.B.  J.] 
SALFESA,  a  Boman  municipium  in  Hispaniu 
Baetica,  SE.  of  Hispalis,  at  the  rained  Facialaam; 
between  Vlrera  and  CoronU.  (Florex,  Etp.Sagr. 
ix.  p.  1 7 ;  Hionnet,  A$^  i.  p.  44.)    [T.  U.  D.] 

SALPrNUM  {Eth.  Salpinas),  an  ancient  city  of 
Etmria,  mentioned  only  1^  Livy  (v.  31,  32),  who 
speaks  of  the  Salpinates  as  assisting  the  Volsmians 
in  their  war  against  Bome  in  B.  c.  369.  It  is  dear 
from  the  manner  in  which  they  are  here  spoken  of 
that  they  were  an  independent  people,  with  a  coo- 
■iderable  territory  and  a  fortified  dty ;  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  are  associated  with  the  powerful 
Volsinians  would  lead  to  the  inference  that  they  also 
must  have  been  a  people  of  conuderable  power. 
Yet  no  subsequent  mention  of  their  name  is  found, 
and  all  trace  of  their  existence  disappears.  Niebnhr 
conjectures  that  Salpinum  occnpied  the  site  of  the 
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modarn  Oreieto.  tlie  name  U  which  is  enitntij  • 
eoToption  of  Urbs  Vetos,  the  form  nsed  by  Paolos 
DiaoooD5  in  the  aerenth  centoiy  (P.  Diio.  iv.  33): 
then  is,  therefore,  little  doabt  that  the  site  wis  one 
of  a  more  ancient  Ktroacan  citj ;  and  its  ptoxiinitj 
to,Volsinii  renders  it  probable  enough  that  it  may 
have  been  Salpinam.  But  no  nlianoe  can  be  placed 
opon  an;  sooh  conclusion.  (Miebuhr,  vol  ii.  p. 
493.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

SALSAS  or  SALSA,  a  river  of  Carmania,  noticed 
by  Pliny  (vi^  25).  Reicbard  imagines  that  this  is 
the  same  stream  as  that  called  by  Marcian,  Cathraps 
(p.  31,  ed.  Hudson),  and  by  Ptolemy,  Arape  or 
Cathraps  (vi.  8.  §  4);  and  he  identifies  it  with  the 
modem  Shur;  but  this  seems  very  doobtAil,    [V.] 

SALSULAE,  in  Qallia.  Mela  (it  fi)  describes 
the  Sahmlae  Fons  as  not  sending  forth  beak  water, 
but  water  Salter  than  the  sea.  He  places  the  Fons 
south  of  the  lake  Rabresna,  and  near  the  shore 
which  he  calls  Lencate  [Leucatb].  Salsnlae  is 
in  the  Antonine  Itin.  on  the  road  from  Narbo  to  the 
Pyrenees.  Salsulae  is  StUia  or  Salqet.  where  there 
is  a  salt-spriiig.  Near  the  Fons,  says  Mela,  is  a 
plain  very  green  with  fine  and  slender  reeds,  nnder 
which  is  water.  This  is  the  place,  he  says,  where 
fish  are  got  by  striking  down  with  a  prong  or  some- 
thing of  tha  sort;  and  this  is  the  origin  cf  the  fables 
told  by  the  Greeks  and  some  Bomans  about  fishea 
being  dng  out  of  the  ground.  He  alludes  to  Po- 
lybius  (xixiv.  10).     [BusciKo.]  [G.  L.] 

SALSUM  FLUMEN,  a  tributary  of  the  Baelas 
in  Hispania  Baetioa,  between  Attegoa  and  Attnbia. 
(Hirtius,  B.  A.  c  7,  8.)  Variously  identified  with 
the  Gmdajoz  and  Saiado.  [T.  H.  D.] 

SALSUS.    [Staohis.] 

SALTUTES  (SoATiqnu,  Strah.  iiL  p.  144), 
according  to  Stnbo  a  people  of  Spain  cdebrated  for 
their  woollen  manufacture.  Bat  we  mnst  probably 
read  in  this  passage  SaAacrSrai.  [T.  H.  D.] 

SALTICI,  a  town  of  the  Celtiberi  in  Hispania  Tar- 
raconensis.  (jtiu.  AnL  p.  447.)  Varioosly  identified 
with  Jor^tMra  and  S.  Maria  dd  Campo.  [T.  H.  D.] 

SALTIGA  (jUi\rtya,  PtoL  ii.  6.  §  61),  a  town  of 
the  Bastitani  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis.  [T.  H.  D.] 

SALTOPYKGUS.    [Tboucium.] 

SALUBNIS  {Saimn),  a  town  in  Rhaetia,  on  tha 
liver  Athesis,  in  the  north  of  Tridentnm,  is  men- 
tioned floly  by  Paulns  Diaconus.  (fikt.  Langob. 
ui.  9.)  [L.  S.] 

SALUTAKIS  PHBTGIA.   [Pbktoia,  p.  625.] 

SALVA  (SoAoiia),  a  town  in  the  north-eastern 
extremity  of  Lower  Fannonia,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Danube.  (PtoL il  16.  §  4;  Itm.  Ant.  pp.  266, 
267.)  According  to  the  Motitia  Imperii,  where  it 
is  called  Solve,  it  contained  a  garrison  of  a  body  of 
horsemen.  The  site  of  this  place  cannot  be  asce> 
tained  with  certainty.  [L.  S.] 

SA'LYES  (S<U«j),  SAXYl,  SALLU'VU,  or 
SA'LLYES  (Steph.  Byz.  s.  c),  a  Lignrian  people  in 
Gallia.  There  are  other  varieties  in  the  writing  of 
the  word.  The  early  Greeks  gave  the  name  of 
Ligyes  to  these  Salyes;  and  their  territny,  which 
was  in  the  poeseasion  of  the  Massaliots,  when  Stiabo 
wrote,  was  originally  called  Ligystioe.  (Strab.  iv. 
p.  203.)  The  geographer  means  to  say  that  the 
old  Greeks  were  uot  acquamted  with  the  name  of 
Salyes,  but  only  with  the  name  of  the  nation  to 
which  they  belonged.  Livy  (v.  34)  speaks  of  the 
Phocaeana  who  foonded  Maasilia  being  attacked  by 
the  Salyes,  for  in  his  time  the  name  Salyee  was  &■ 
miliar  to  the  Bomans. 


SALYES. 

Stnbo  speaks  of  the  Salyes  in  his  description  ef 
the  Alps.  He  makes  their  country  extend  fn«i 
Antipohs  to  Massilia,  and  even  a  little  farther. 
They  occufaed  the  hilly  country  which  Iks  inlaad 
and  some  parts  of  the  coast,  where  they  were  mingkd 
with  the  Greeks  (iv.  p.  203).  They  ezteaded  west 
as  fiu-  as  the  Rhone.  Tlie  Salyes  had  also  th« 
coantiy  north  of  Massilia  as  for  as  the  Dmcntia 
(ZHtronce),  a  distance  of  500  stadia;  bat  en  croas- 
ing  the  Dmentia  at  CSabeUio  or  Caballio  (CoBoil- 
Ion)  a  man  would  be  in  the  ooantry  of  die  Cavaras 
(Smb.  iv.  p.  185X  who  extended  from  the  Draentia 
to  the  Isan  (/sjra).  [CATAsm.]  Strabo  adds 
that  the  Salyes  occnpy  both  plaina  and  tha  moon- 
tains  above  the  plains.  In  this  passage  (Of  fir 
aSf  2d\uts  if  auTois)  Grosknrd  (7>iaiwl.  Sinb. 
vol.  i.  p.  318)  has  altered  TUmks  into  Koadtyw, 
and  so  he  has  spoiled  the  meanmg.  Dkert  has 
defended  the  true  reading,  though  he  has  not 
oomctly  explained  tr  ointus.  The  Salyes  accB|aed 
the  wide  plains  east  of  Tarascon  and  Aria,  aaa  at 
the  best  parts  of  the  coontry  between  the  Dwnmca 
and  the  Mediterranean;  and  so  Strabo  could  cor- 
rectly say  that  the  Vokau  Tectoeages  who  reach  to 
the  Rhone  had  the  Salyes  extending  akng  their 
border  and  opposite  to  them  on  the  other  side  of  the 
river,  and  the  Cavares  opposite  to  them  (north  of 
the  Aronoe). 

The  Salyes  are  sometimes  distinguished  from  the 
Lignns,  as  when  Strabo  (iv.  p.  178)  speaks  of  the 
coast  which  the  Massaliots  possess  and  the  Salyes 
as  for  as  the  Ligyes  to  the  parta  towards  Italy  and 
the  river  Varus,  the  boundary  of  the  MarlraiuliB 
(Provincia  Narixinenida)  and  Italy.  Livy  also  (zxi. 
26)  speaks  of  P.  Comdins  Scipio  sailing  along  tfaa 
coast  of  Etmria  and  of  the  Lignres,  and  then  tba 
coast  of  tha  Salyes  till  he  came  to  Maaasiia-  Tbia 
shows  that  the  Lignriana  <£  Gallia,  or  the  oooatiy 
west  of  the  Var,  became  known  to  the  Risnana  by 
the  name  of  Salyes.  Strabo's  remark  that  tlM<« 
Salyes,  whom  the  early  Greeks  named  Ligures,  irare 
called  Celtoligyes  by  the  later  Greeks,  may  »-Tpin'i 
how  Livy  or  his  Epitomiser  has  called  the  Salyea 
both  Lignrians  ("  Transalpinos  Ligures,"  Epit.  47) 
and  Galli  {EpU.  60).  They  were  a  mixed  xaoe  sf 
Galli  and  Ligures. 

The  Salyes  were  a  warlike  people.  They  had 
both  infimtry  and  cavalry,  dislnboted  into  teo 
tribes  or  divisions.  They  were  the  fiiit  uf  tha 
Transalpine  nations  which  the  Bomans  subdued. 
(Florus,  iiL  2.)  The  Bomans  fought  for  a  loi^ 
time  with  the  Ijgurians  east  of  the  Far,  and  with 
the  Salyes  west  of  it,  for  these  people  being  in  poa- 
session  of  the  sea-coast  dosed  against  the  Bouina 
the  way  into  Spain.  They  plnndned  both  by  caa 
and  land,  and  were  so  formidable  that  the  road 
through  their  land  was  hardly  safe  for  a  lai;ge  amy. 
After  eighty  yean  of  fighting  the  Bomans  with  dif- 
ficulty succiaeded  in  getting  a  road  of  12  stadia  in 
width  allowed  for  the  fm  passage  <t  thosa  who 
went  on  the  public  service. 

Livy  (xxzL  10)  tells  ns  that  in  the  Sesond  I'^iue 
War  tibe  Insubres,  Onnmani,  and  BoS  stiiTed  19 
the  Salyes  and  other  Ligurians  to  join  thcm;aod  all 
together  under  Hamilcar  attacked  Placantia,  Tlicta 
is  no  ground,  ss  TJkert  remarks,  to  sltar  the  readily 
"  Salyis,"  for  we  see  no  reason  why  the  Salyas  ^ 
well  as  other  Ligurians  or  mixed  Lignriaaa  'NtiM 
not  aid  the  enemies  of  Bome.  Both  the  Ugariaaa 
and  the  Cisalpine  Galli  dreaded  the  aims  and  tha 
eneroachinent  of  tfaa  t^"*""     The  alhancs  with 
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Mimilia  fint  branght  the  Somam  into  the  eoaoby 
of  the  Sel^;  atid  in  b.  o.  IS4  the  Oxjbii  and 
Deoestes,  or  DecUtn,  who  were  thmtenhig  Mnasilut, 
■wm  defatted  by  the  conml  Q.  Opimias.  The 
8*l]rM  or  Sklhnrn  we  sot  iiuned  on  this  ooceshn  by 
the  Ustorians,  tad  the  Deceetea  and  Ozybii,  who 
mre  certainly  Lignrians,  may  hare  bean  two  smaller 
tribee  inclnded  ondrr  the  general  name  <t  Salyea  or 
Salhrrii.  [Deciates;  Oxtbh.]  The  consnl  H. 
Folvioa  Flaccos  in  b.  o.  125  defeated  the  Salyea, 
and  in  b.  c.  123  the  consal  C.  Sextina  Calrinoa 
eompleted  the  snbjngation  of  this  people,  and  founded 
^qnae  Seztiae  (Aix)  in  their  territory. 

Ptolemy  (ii.  10.  §  15)  ennmenitn  Taratcon, 
Glanuin,  Arelatiun  (Arelate)  Oolonia,  Aqnae  Sex- 
tiae  (Monia,  and  Emapnnm  aa  the  lowtn  of  the 
Salyea.  Taraxcon,  Glannm  {St  Ram),  Arelate,  and 
Emaginmn  [Erkaoinum]  all  lie  west  of  Aqnae 
Sexliae  {Abe)  and  of  MaruiUe ;  and  we  may  con- 
clude (bat  the  conntiy  of  the  Salyea  ia  the  wratera 
half  of  the  tract  between  the  Var  and  the  Rhone, 
and  between  the  Dwmee  and  the  Mediterranean. 

The  tribee  east  of  the  Salyea,  the  Albid,  Soetrl, 
Nernci,  Oxybii,  and  Decintea,  and  there  may  be 
aome  others  [CoxHoin],  wen  perhaps  aometimes 
iiiclnded  under  the  neoM  of  the  mere  powertnl  nation 
of  the  Salyea;  bat  Strabo^a  statement  doea  not  ap- 
pear to  be  strictly  correct,  when  he  makea  the  Stt- 
lyea  extend  along  the  coaat  to  Antlpolis.  The  coast 
immediately  west  of  the  Var  belonged  to  the  Dece- 
atea  and  (Hybii.  Pliny  aaya  "  Ligurintn  cdeberrimi 
ultra  Alpea,  SalloTii,  Dedatea,  Oxybii "  (lit  5);  the 
three  tribes  of  Transalpine  Ligures  w)ioee  namea  occur 
in  the  history  of  the  Boman  conqnestof  this  coimtry. 

In  Pliny's  list  of  the  Coloniae  in  the  interior  of 
Naihonensia  east  of  the  Rhone  there  ia  "Aqnae 
Sextiae  SalluTionun,"  and  we  may  conclude  that  the 
head-qnartere  of  the  Salyea  «r  Sallnvii  were  in 
the  plain  eoontiy  abore  Jar,  and  thence  to  Arta. 
Owing  to  their  proximity  to  the  Greeks  of  Haasilia 
they  would  be  the  first  of  the  Ligurea  or  the  mixed 
Galli  and  Lignrians  who  felt  the  efiect  of  Greek 
ciriliaation,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  their 
nice  was  cnesed  by  Greek  blood.  Poeaeesing  the 
town  of  Arelate,  at  Uie  head  of  the  delta  of  the 
Rhone,  they  would  hare  in  their  hands  the  navi- 
gation of  the  lower  part  of  the  river.  The  history 
of  this  brave  and  unfortunate  people  is  swallowed  up 
in  the  blood-stained  annals  of  Rome;  and  the  race 
was  probably  nearly  extirpated  by  the  consul  Cal- 
vinus  selling  them  after  bis  conquest.  [G.  L] 

SAMAIOA  (ZcvioM,  Ptol.  iii.  1 1.  §  9),  is  de- 
scribed by  Ptolemy  as  a  orponryta  of  Thrace,  on 
the  borders  of  Macedonia  and  the  Aegean.  [J.  R.] 

SAMACHONI'TIS  LACCS  {2afuxx<-'rrit  AiMn) 
al.  2«M<X'''''r<t)t  the  name  given  by  Joshua  to 
the  small  lake  of  the  Upper  Jordan,  oiled  in  Scrip- 
ture the  "  waters  of  Merom,"  whore  Joshua  routed 
the  army  of  Jabin,  king  of  Hazor,  which  city,  accord- 
ing to  Joaephns,  was  situated  above  the  lake.  (Comp. 
JraA  xi.  5,  7,  and  Judg.  iv.  with  Josephus,  Ant.  v. 
5.  §  I.)  He  elsewhere  describes  the  lake  as  60 
stadia  long  by  30  broad,  extending  its  marshes  to  a 
{dace  called  Daphne,  which  Seland  is  probably  right 
in  altering  to  Dane,  i.  e.  Dan,  as  Josephus  im- 
mediately identifies  it  with  the  temple  of  the  Golden 
Calf.  (Joaeph.  B.  J.  iv.  1.  §  1 ;  ReUnd,  Palout. 
p.  263.)  The  name,  which  is  not  elsewhere  fonnd, 
has  bean  varioualy  derived,  but  the  most  probable 
etymdogy  would  connect  it  in  renee  with  the  H»- 
braw  aam*  Manm  ^  ajHae  t»p»riom,  deriving  the 
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wmd  iiwm  the  Aiabio  "  samaca,"  aUmfttU.  (Reland, 
lo.  f.  262.)  It  is  ainguhu:  that  no  otber  notices 
oocnr  of  this  lake  fai  ncred  or  in  other  writings.  Its 
modem  name  is  Bahlr-d-Huleh.  Poooeke  writes: 
"  Josephus  says  the  Uke  was  7  miles  long,  but  it  i< 
not  above  B  miles  broad,  except  at  the  north  end, 
where  it  may  be  about  4.  The  waters  mn  muddy 
and  esteemed  uawholesome,  having  something  of  the 
nature  of  the  «rater  of  a  moraas."  {ObKrvatiau  on 
Palaatine,  vol.  ii.  p.  73.)  Dr.  Robinaon  "  estimated 
its  length  at  about  2  hours,  or  from  4  to  5  ge>>- 
grapbical  milea;  its  breadth  at  the  nnrthem  end  is 
pn^ably  not  lesis  than  4  milea."  It  had  the  &p- 
peanuKe  ahnost  of  a  triangle,  the  northern  part  being 
fiu:  the  broadest;  "  or  rather  the  map  gives  to  it  in 
souM  degree  tim  shape  of  a  pear."  (BAL  Set.  vol. 
iii.  pp.  SS»,  340,  Biblioth.  Soar,  vol  L  p.  12 ;  Stan* 
ley,  Smai  and  PaU$tma,  p.  388,  n.  1.)    [G.  W.] 

SAMAHYCn.    [Strtica.] 

SAKARA.    [Frddis;  SAxABOBwr^.  ] 

SAHAKIA  {^a/iapthu,  LXX.,  Joseph.;  x*f 
'ioftapitni,  ta^uifis,  ianiptm,  Ptol.).  The  district 
has  been  ahoidy  described  in  geno^,  under  Pa- 
i^esmiA  [p.  518],  where  also  the  notice  of  Jo- 
sephus has  been  cited  [p.  532].  It  remains  to  add 
a  few  words  concerning  its  extent,  its  special  eha- 
racteiistics,  and  its  pUce  in  classical  geography.  It 
lay,  aoeording  to  Joeephua,  "between  Judaea  and 
Galilee  (camp.  St.  Jthn.  iv.  4),  extending  from  a 
Tillage  called  Ghnea  in  the  great  plain  (Esdraelon) 
to  the  toparchy  of  Aerabaita."  Oinaea  there  can  be 
no  difficulty  in  identifying  with  the  modem  Jenm, 
at  the  soothem  extremity  of  the  plain,  on  the  road 
firam  Nabl&t  to  Niatatth.  The  toparohy  of  Acra- 
batta,  memioned  also  by  Pliny,  it  is  difficult  to  de- 
6ne;  but  it  certainly  lay  between  Nabl&t  and  Jericho, 
and  therefore  probably  east  of  the  toparohy  of  Gophna 
and  in  the  same  parallel  of  latittide.  (Ensebios, 
OnomtuL  $.  t.  'AapoMtlc;  Reland,  Palatit  p. 
192.)  The  northern  boundary  of  Samaria  is  well  de- 
fined by  a  continuous  line  of  hills,  which,  commencing 
with  Monnt  Carmel  on  the  W.,  rans  first  in  a  SW 
direction  and  then  almoet  due  E.  to  the  valley  of  the 
Jordan,  bonnding  the  great  plain  of  Esdraelon  on  the 
S.  Its  sonthem  bonndary  is  not  so  distmctly 
marked,  but  was  probably  conterminous  with  the 
northern  limits  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin.  It  com- 
prehended the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  and  the  half  of  Ha- 
nasseh  on  this  side  Jordan,  and,  if  it  be  extended  aa 
fu  E.  as  Jordan,  inclnded  also  some  part  of  laaa- 
ohar,  that  skirted  these  two  tribes  on  the  E.  PKny 
(v.  13)  reckons  to  Samaria  the  towns  Neapdis,  fat- 
merly  called  Mamortha,  Sebaste,  and  Gamala.  which 
last  is  certainly  emneons.  [Gamai-a.]  Ptolemy 
names  Neapolia  and  Tbena  (eijra,  v.  16.  §  5),  which 
last  is  evidently  identical  with  Thanath  (6ai>M)  of 
the  tribe  of  Joseph,  mentioned  by  Ensebios  {Ono- 
fflost  t,  v.),  and  still  existing  in  a  village  named 
Thtna,  10  milee  E.  of  Neapolis,  on  the  descent  to  the 
Jordan.  St.  Jerome  notes  that  the  moat  precious 
ta\  was  prodaced  in  Samaria  (m  Hoteam,  cap.  xil), 
and  its  fertility  is  attested  by  Josephns.  [G.  W.] 

SAMARIA,  SEBASTE  (2<Wp«a,  S««ibm)),  the 
Hebrew  Shohbon,  the  ospital  city  of  tbe  kingdom 
of  Israel,  and  the  royal  residence  bam  the  time  of 
Omri  (cir..B.  a  925).  of  whom  it  is  said  that 
"  he  bought  the  hill  Samaria  of  Shemer  for  two 
talents  of  silver,  and  built  on  the  bill,  and  called 
the  name  of  the  dty  which  he  built  altar  the  name 
of  Shemer,  owner  of  the  hill,  Samaria  "  (Heb.  Sk» 
atenm).    (1  Kmgi,  xri.  24.)    Mr.  Stanley  tbinka 
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that  Omri  Wilt  it  nurelj  is  •  pdaUal  mideofle 
(jSmai  cmd  Pahgtite,  p.  240);  bat  Dr.  Bobimon 
pcrbapa  mov  jnsUy  condndes  tiiat  it  was  chosen  u 
the  site  of  the  ctpiti],  ud  remub  that  "  it  wonld 
be  difficult  to  find  in  all  Palestins  a  aitoation 
of  equal  strength,  fsitilitj,  and  beantj  onnbinad." 
(Biii.  jRa.  iiL  p.  146.)  Its  great  strength  Is  at- 
tested bj  the  £ict  that  it  endured  a  siege  from  all 
the  power  of  the  Syrian  army  nnder  Hazael,  in  the 
days  of  Jehoram  (dr.  B.  o.  892),  little  men  than 
SO  jmn  after  its  first  fimndatioa,  and  was  not  taken 
notwithstanding  the  frightful  efiiects  of  the  fiunioe 
within  the  walls  (2  Kingt,  vii.  24 — tUL  20);  and 
when  snbseqoently  besieged  hj  the  Assyrians  (or. 
B.  o.  721)  it  was  only  nidaced  after  a  siege  of  three 
yean  (zviii.  9,  10).  After  the  captirity  it  was  taken 
by  John  Hyrcanoa,  after  a  year's  siege,  when  he  is 
said  to  hare  sapped  the  fonndatioas  of  it  with  water 
and  destnyed  all  trsces  of  a  dty.  It  was  sobae- 
qnently  occnpied  by  the  Jews  nntU  Pompey  restored 
it  to  its  own  inhabitants.  It  was  farther  restored 
by  Gabinins.  (Joseph.  AiU.  ziii.  10.  §  3,  15.  §  4, 
ziT.  4.  §  4,  5.  I  3,  zliL  10.  §  3,  15.  §  4.)  It  was 
mnted  to  Herod  the  Great  by  Aogostos  on  the 
death  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  and  was  by  him  ood- 
Tsrted  into  a  Koman  dty  nnder  the  name  of  Sebaste 
^Angasta,  in  honoor  of  his  hnperial  patron.  (_Ant. 
XT.  3.  §§  3,  7,  8.  §  5,  B.  J.  i.  20.  §  3.)  The  town 
was  sorroonded  with  a  wall  30  stadU  in  length)  in 
the  middle  of  the  town  was  a  temple  boilt  in  hooonr 
of  Caesar,  itself  of  Urge  dimensions,  and  standing  in 
a  lemtmu  of  1}  stlldinm  sqaare.  It  was  coloured 
with  6000  reterans  and  others,  to  whom  was  as- 
signed an  extremely  fertile  district  around  the  dty. 
(S.  J.  I  21.  §  2.)  Dr.  Robinson  imagines  that  it 
was  in  this  dty  that  Philip  first  preached  the  6oa- 
pel,  and  that  the  chareh  was  foanded  by  the  apoetles 
St.  P^ar  and  St.  John  (^Acti,  viiL  5,  &c);  but  ooo- 
sidering  the  sbsenoe  of  the  article  in  the  original, 
snpidied  in  the  English  translation,  and  comparing 
the  passage  with  the  identical  expression  in  St.  John 
(ir.  5),  it  is  more  probable  that  the  same  town  is  in- 
tended, Til.  Sychar,  or  Neapolis,  the  chief  seat  of 
the  Samaritan  worship.  Nor  does  the  expression  in 
Acts  (riiL  14),  that  "  Samaria  bad  recdred  the  word 
of  God,"  militate  against  this  tiew;  fi>r  here  also  the 
country  may  be  very  well  onderstoad,  and  it  is  well 
rsmarkad  by  Dr.  Bobinson  that  "it  is  scmetimes 
difficult  to  distingaisb  whether,  nnder  the  name  Sa- 
maria, tha  city  or  the  region  is  meanL"  (^BUL  Set. 
iii.  p,  146.)  It  is  roost  probable,  howwer,  that  the 
sscnd  writers  would  hare  used  the  dassifal  name 
then  io  TOgoe  had  they  had  occasion  to  mention  the 
dty.  Septimins  Serems  pfawed  a  colony  there  in  the 
banning  of  the  third  oentnry  (Ulpian,  qnotsd  by 
Bobinson,  Lcf  148,  n.  I),  and  it  was  probably  at 
that  time  an  episcopal  see;  for  its  bishop,  Marius  or 
Ifarinns,  wss  present  at  the  Council  of  Nicaea  and 
sabscribad  its  acts.  (Le  Quian,  Oriau  CkrMamu, 
Tol.  iii.  ooL  S49 — 553.)  The  tradition  which  as- 
signs Sabasts  as  the  place  of  St  John  Baptist's  im- 
prisonment and  martyrdom  is  first  found  in  St  Jer 
mos  (^CommaU  m  Otee,  i.  5),  who  also  pUces  thera 
tfas  tombs  of  Obadiah  and  Elisha  (CotnmetU.  m  Ab- 
dtam,  L  1,  EpUtgik.  Ptailae,  c  6),  and  militatas 
against  Josephns,  whose  statement,  howQTsr,  is  inad- 
missible. [IAachabbus.]  The  modem  Tillage 
«diish  represents  in  its  name  and  site  the  magm'ficent 
dty  of  Herod  the  Great  is  situated  en  an  isolated 
hin  6  milft)  K.  of  NabUn,  reckoned  by  Jotepbut 
a  day's  journey  firom  Jerusalem,    (^Ant  zr.  II.) 


SAMBBOCA. 
The  Tillwa  ooeapias  only  the  eastern  extmnily 
of  the  hiU,  and  stands  at  ths  height  of  aboat  9S6 
feet  abore  the  sea.  Its  only  coospicaous  buiUine  is 
the  mined  church  of  St  John,  OTerfaai^ng  the  bnnr 
of  the  eastern  dediTity:  at  the  further  ezbemity  ef 
the  hill,  are  the  remains  d  an  andent  gateway,  and 
near  it  stand  60  columns  m  •>(■,  the  oemmcncement 
apparently  of  a  colonnade  which  extended  the  whole 
length  of  the  hill,  for  at  some  distance  eastward  20 
more  still  stand,  and  others,  whole  or  in  fragments, 
lie  prostrate  orer  the  whole  hill,  while  the  <U6rii  of 
the  buildings  have  raised  the  sarnmnding  valleys, 
remarkably  fulfilling  the  pro|diecy  of  Micah  (1 6): 
"  I  will  make  Samaria  as  an  heap  of  the  field,  ss 
l^antings  of  a  Tineyard;  and  I  will  poor  down  tb« 
stones  thersof  into  the  Talley,  and  I  will  discorer  tbe 
foundations  thereof."  At  lUxittt  half  its  height  the 
hill  is  girt  abont  with  a  distinct  bdt  of  lerel  groond, 
while  similar  terraces,  not  so  well  defined,  msy  be 
traced  aboTe  and  below,  which  it  is  thought  may  bsTS 
once  serred  as  the  streets  of  the  dty.  (Bitter,  £rd- 
hmde  Paltutma,  iiL  pp.  661 — 666.)  Coins  of  tin 
city  ars  quoted  by  Vaillant,  Nona,  Eckhel,  and 
others,  chiefly  of  the  earlier  emperxs.      [G.  W.] 

SAMABIANE,  a  town  <tf  Hyrcania,  mentiooed  by 
Strabo  (xl  p.  508).  It  is  no  doubt  the  same  as  tbst 
called  Samaranne  by  Ptdemy  (tL  9.  §  8),  and  by 
Ammianus  Maredllnns,  Saramanna  (xxiiL  6).  It 
cannot  be  identified  with  any  modem  place.  [V.] 

SAMABOBBI'VA,  in  Gallia,  the  fotd  or  paasm 
of  the  Samara,  was  a  town  of  the  Amhisni  en  tlie 
Samara  (Sommt).  Caesar  held  a  meeting  of  the 
statea  of  Gallia  at  SamarobriTa  in  the  antumn  (f 
b.  o.  54,  before  patting  his  tnx^  in  winter-quarters. 
Caesar  himsdf  stayed  at  SamarobriTa,as  his  namtiTe 
shows  (£.  0.  T.  24,  46,  47,  53),  and  as  appean 
from  those  letters  of  Cicero  addressed  to  his  ftiend 
Trebatins,  who  was  abont  Caesar  at  that  time  (od 
Fam.  tU.  11,  13,  16).  Ptdemy  mentions  Saman- 
brrn  as  the  chief  town  of  the  Ambiani  (ii.  9.  §  8) 
The  town  aftowards  took  the  name  of  "  Ambisoi 
orbs  inter  alias  eminens"  (Amm.  Harcxr.  U),  or 
"  Ciritas  Ambianorum"  io  the  Notitia  Prov.  Gallia. 
The  name  of  Samarobrira  appears  in  the  Astonine 
Itin.  and  in  the  Table ;  but  the  Itin.  has  Ambisiii 
alsob  There  seems  nn  ressoD  for  fixing  Samanbrin 
at  any  other  site  tlian  Amiau,  though  some  gee- 
gratters  wonld  do  so.  [G.  L.J 

SAHBAKA  (Sd/uCora),  a  small  place  nienti(sied 
by  Dioderus  SicnlUs  (zriu  27).  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  it  is  the  same  as  the  Sabata  of  Pliny  (tL 
27.  §  31).  It  was  situated  about  two  days' journey 
M.  of  Sittake  and  E.  of  Artemita.  [V.] 

SAMBASTAE  (SofiCairTaQ,  one  ef  the  many 
small  tribes  in  the  district  of  Pattalene  meotioDed 
by  Airian  (vi.  IS)  as  noticed  by  Alexander  and  his 
troops  near  the  mouths  of  tha  Indus.  It  has  been 
conjectUTsd  that  the  present  mina  of  SeaitUm  at 
Schmm  indicate  the  site  of  tbe  chief  fortreas  of  tbis 
people ;  and  Biimea  appsars  to  bdicTa  that  this  is 
the  same  place  noticed  by  Cmtins  (iz.  8)  ss  a  stnsig- 
hold  ef  the  Brachmani  (Barnes,  TraoA  m  BoUara, 
ill  ^  57>  [V.] 

SAUBBACITA'NUS  SINUS,  in  Gallia,  is  pUcsd 
in  the  Maritime  Itin.  between  Forom  Julii  and 
Heradea.     It  is  the  gulf  of  Grimamd.      [G.  L.] 

SA'HBROCA  (Si^pom,  PtoL  ii.  6.  §  2U),  a 
riTsr  of  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  which  entered  the 
sea  between  the  Pyrenees  and  the  Iberus.  Ukert  (ii. 
pt  i  p.  292)  taksa  it  to  be  the  same  river  called  Alba 
by  Pliny  (iiL  3.  i,  4);  the  modem  Ter.    [T.  H.  D.] 
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SAHBULOS.    [BAoisTAiras  Horn.] 
SAMBUS  (2ifios'),  a  smaU  liTer  which  Ibnns 
noe  of  th«  tributariM  of  the  Jumna.    It  is  men- 
tiooed  bj  Arrian  in  his  list  of  Indian  riTsn  (_Ind. 

c.  4.).  [vg 

SAME  or  SAHOS  (3iiai,  aJfus :  JBth.  2aitau>s : 
Soma),  the  most  ancient  city  in  Cephallenia,  which 
is  also  the  name  of  this  island  in  the  poems  of  Homer. 
[CEPBALuaoA.]  The  city  stood  npon  the  eastern 
coast,  and  npos  the  channel  separating  Cephallenia 
wid  Ithaca.  (Strab.  z.  p.  455.)  Along  with  the 
other  Cephallenian  towns  it  joined  the  Athenian 
alliance  in  B.  a  431.  (Tlinc.  a  30.)  When  M. 
Fnlvins  passed  over  into  Cephallenia  in  B.  o.  189, 
Samoa  at  first  submitted  to  the  Komans  along  with 
the  other  towns  of  the  island ;  bnt  it  shortly  after- 
wards reTolted,  and  was  not  taken  till  after  a  siege 
of  fonr  months,  when  all  the  inhabitants  were  sold 
as  slans.  (Lir.  zzzviii.  28,  S9.)  It  appean  from 
Lit/b  nanative  that  Same  had  two  citadels,  of 
which  the  smaller  was  called  Cyatis ;  the  larger  he 
designates  simply  as  the  major  arx.  In  the  time  of 
Strabo  there  existed  mly  a  few  -vestiges  of  the  ancient 
city.  (Strab.  L  e. ;  comp.  Plin.  h.  12.  s.  19.) 

Same  has  given  its  name  to  the  modem  town  of 
Samo,  and  to  the  bay  upon  which  it  stands.  Its 
posilioo  and  the  remains  of  the  ancient  city  are 
described  by  Leake.  It  stood  at  the  northern  ex- 
tremity of  a  wide  Talley,  which  borders  the  bay, 
and  which  is  overlooked  to  the  gonthward  by  the 
lofty  summit  of  Mount  Aenns  Q'£lato).  It  was 
built  npon  the  north-western  face  of  a  bicipitous 
height,  which  rises  from  the  shore  at  the  northern 
end  of  the  modern  town.  "  The  ruins  and  vestiges  of 
the  ancient  walls  show  that  the  city  occopied  the  two 
summits,  an  intermediate  hollow,  and  their  sbpe  as 
&r  as  the  sea."  On  the  northern  of  the  two  snmmits 
are  the  mins  of  an  acropolis,  which  seems  to  have 
been  the  major  arz  mentioned  by  Livy.  On  the 
Bouthem  height  there  is  a  monasteiy,  on  one  side  of 
which  are  some  remains  of  a  Hellenic  wall,  and 
which  seems  to  be  the  site  of  the  Cyatis,  or  smaller 
ciladeL  There  are  considerable  remains  of  the  town 
walls.  The  whole  circuit  of  the  city  was  barely  two 
milei.  (Leake,  Norlhem  Grteoe.  vol  iii.  p.  55.) 
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SA'MIA.    [Samiccm.] 

SA'MICUM  (Sa^uKiv:  Eth.  iaiuKtis),  n  town 
of  Tripliylia  in  Elis,  sitnated  near  the  coast  about 
half-way  between  the  months  of  the  Alpheins  and 
the  Neda,  and  a  little  north  of  the  Anigms.  It 
■toad  upon  a  projecting  spur  of  a  lofty  mountain, 
which  here  approaches  so  near  the  coast  as  to  leave 
only  a  narrow  pass.  From  its  situation  commanding 
this  pass,  it  is  probable  that  a  city  existed  here 
from  the  earliest  times;  and  it  was  therefore  identi- 
fied with  the  Arene  of  Homer  (11.  ii.  591,  xi. 
723),  which  the  poet  places  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Uinyeins,  a  river  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  the 
Anigms  [Akese.]  According  to  Strabo  the  city 
was  originally  ai\A  Samos  (Sifus),  from  its  being 
sitnated  upon  a  hill,  because  this  word  formerly 
signified  "  heights."     Samicom  was  at  fint  the 


name  of  the  fortrws,  and  the  same  name  was  also 
given  to  the  surrounding  plun.  (Strab.  viii.  pp.  346, 
347;  Pans.  v.  5.  §  3.)  Pansanias  nieaks(v.  6.  § 
1)  of  a  city  Samia  {ioftia),  which  he  apparently 
distingnishes  from  Samicnm;  but  Samicmn  is  the 
only  phue  mentioned  in  history.  [See  some  remarks 
under  Macistvs.]  Samicum  was  occupied  by  the 
Aetolian  Polyspercbon  agsmst  the  Arcadians,  and 
WRS  taken  by  Philip,  B.  o.  219.  (Pans.  v.  6.  §  1 ; 
Polyb.  iv.  77,  80.)  The  ruins  of  Samicmn  are 
found  at  Khaidffa  (written  Xaicfanra),  which  is  only 
the  name  of  the  guarded  pass.  The  mined  walls 
are  6  ftet  thick,  and  about  \^  mile  in  circumfe- 
rence. They  are  of  the  second  order  of  Hellenic 
masonry,  and  are  evidently  of  great  antiquity.  The 
towers  towards  the  sea  belong  to  a  later  age. 

Near  Samiciun  upon  the  coast  was  a  celebrated 
temple  of  the  Samian  Poseidon,  snrnnnded  by  a 
grove  of  wild  olives.  It  was  the  centre  of  the 
religions  worship  of  the  six  Triphylian  cities,  all  of 
whom  contributed  to  its  support.  It  was  under  the 
superintendence  of  Macistns,  the  most  p>werfnl  of 
the  Triphylian  cities.  (Strab.  viii.  pp.  344,  346, 
347.)  In  a  corrapt  passage  of  Strabo  (p.  344)  this 
tem|Je  is  said  to  be  100  stadia  equidistant  from 
Lepreum  and  the  Annins  (roO  'Apvlau)  ;  for  the 
latter  name  we  onght  to  read  Alpheins  and  not 
Anigms,  as  some  editors  have  done. 

In  the  neighbonrhood  of  Samicnm  there  were 
celebrated  medicinal  springs,  which  were  said  to 
cure  cutaneous  diseases.  Of  the  two  lagoons  which 
now  stretch  along  the  coast,  the  larger,  which  ex- 
tends as  br  ss  the  month  of  the  Alpheins,  begins  at 
the  northern  foot  of  the  hill  upon. which  Samicum 
stands ;  the  sonthem  extends  along  the  precipitons 
sides  of  the  hill,  which  were  called  in  antiquity  the 
Achaean  rocks.  (Strab  viii.  p.  347.)  The  river 
Anigms  flows  into  the  latter  of  these  lagoons,  and 
from  thence  flows  ont  into  the  sea.  The  lagoon  is 
deep,  being  fed  with  subterraneons  sources ;  in 
summer  it  is  said  to  be  very  fetid,  and  the  air  ex- 
tremely unwholesome.  Strabo  relates  that  the 
waters  of  the  lake  wen  fetid,  and  its  fish  not  eat- 
able, which  he  attributes  to  the  Centaurs  washing 
their  woimds  in  the  Anigms.  Pausanias  mentions 
the  same  circumstances;  and  both  writers  describe 
the  efficacy  of  the  water  in  curing  cutaneous  diseases. 
There  were  two  caves,  one  sai-red  to  the  Nymphs 
Anigrides  ('AriypUfS,  Pans. ;  'AvtypiiSts,  Strab.), 
and  the  other  to  the  Atlantides;  the  former  was  the 
more  important,  and  is  abne  mentioned  by  Pan- 
sanias. It  was  in  the  cave  of  the  Anigrides  that 
the  persons  who  were  going  to  use  the  waters  first 
oifored  up  their  prayers  to  the  Nymphs.  (Strab.  viii. 
p.  346,  seq.;  Pans.  v.  5.  §§  7—11.)  These  two 
cavee  are  still  visible  in  the  rocks;  bnt  they  are  now 
aoceesible  only  by  a  boat,  as  they  ara  immediately 
above  the  sur&ce  of  the  lake.  General  Gordon,  who 
visited  these  caverns  in  1835,  found  in  one  of  them 
water  distilling  from  the  rock,  and  bringing  with  it 
a  pun  yelkw  sulphur.  (Leake,  Morea,  vol.  i.  p.  54, 
seq.,  Pelopotmaiaca,  p.  108;  Boblaye,  Sechavha, 
4<i;  p.  133,  seq.)  Cnrtius,  Pelopotmetot,  voL  ii. 
p.  78,  seq.) 

SAMINTHUS  (idfia^n),  a  town  in  the  Ai^ia, 
on  the  western  edge  of  the  Argive  plain,  which  was 
taken  by  Agis,  when  he  marched  from  Phlins  into 
the  territory  of  Argoe  in  B.  a  418.  (Thnc.  v.  58.) 
Its  position  is  imcertain.  Leake,  who  supposes 
Agis  to  have  marched  over  Mt.  Lyrceium  and  the 
adjoining  hills,  places  it  at  Kuttopddhi  (Morea, 
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ToL  ii.  p^  415),  End  Roes  at  the  village  oT  PhU-lia, 
on  the  aoothem  side  of  Ht.  Tricaranon,  across 
vhieh  is  the  shortest  pass  from  the  PhUasia  iato 
the  Argive  plain.    {Pelopomet,  p.  S7.) 

SAMMaNIUM.     [SAMosnm.] 

SA'MNIUH  (4  Sowrris,  PbL,  Strab.:  BlU.  Sak- 
BQ,  pi.  SAMinTKS,  ZowiViu,  Pol..  Strab.,  &e.;  Zi/t- 
piTcu,  Ptol.),  one  of  the  principal  regions  or  districts 
of  Central  Italy.  The  name  vas  sometimes  used  in 
a  more  eztensive,  sometimes  in  a  more  restricted, 
sense,  the  Samnites  being  a  nnmerons  and  pewerfol 
people,  who  consisted  of  several  distinct  tt^bes, 
while  they  had  founded  other  tribes  in  their  imme- 
diate neighbourhood,  who  were  sometimes  inclnded 
under  the  same  appellation,  though  the;  did  not 
properly  form  a  part  of  the  nation.  Bat  Semninm 
proper,  according  to  the  more  nsnal  sense  of  the 
name  (exclusive  of  the  Frentani,  bnt  including  the 
Uirpini),  was  a  wholly  inland  district,  bounded  on 
the  N.  by  the  Marsi,  Peligni,  and  Frentani,  on  the 
E.  by  Apulia,  on  the  S.  by  Luconia,  and  oo  the  8W. 
and  W.  by  Campania  and  Latinm. 

L      QBRUt&I.  DUOBIPTIOH. 

The  tenritwy  thus  limited  waa  almost  yihaOy 
Bioontunons,  being  filled  np  with  tiie  gnat  moan- 
tain  masses  and  ramificationa  of  the  Apennines, 
which  in  this  part  of  their  course  have  knt  even 
more  than  elsewhere  the  character  of  a  leguUr  chain 
or  range,  and  oonsist  of  an  irregnhu'  and  broken 
mass,  the  configuration  of  which  it  is  not  very  easy 
to  understand.  But  as  the  whole  topognphy  of 
Kamninm  depends  upon  the  formation  and  arrange- 
ment of  these  mountiun  groape,  it  w31  be  neoeesaiy 
to  examine  them  somewhat  in  detail. 

1.  In  the  northern  put  of  the  district,  adjoining 
the  Marsi  and  Peligni,  was  a  broken  and  irregnlar 
mass  of  mountains,  oontaining  the  sources  of  the 
Sagnu  {Sanfro),  and  extending  on  both  sides  of 
the  valley  of  that  river,  as  far  as  the  frontiers  of 
the  Frentani  This  was  the  land  of  the  Cakackni, 
the  most  northerly  of  the  Samnite  tribes,  whoee  chief 
city  was  Anfidena,  in  the  valley  of  the  Sagrus,  aboat 
5  miles  above  Cattel  di  Sai^ro,  now  the  chief  town 
of  the  sorronnding  district. 

S.  The  valley  St  the  Sagms  waa  separated  by  a 
mountain  pasa  of  considerable  elevation  from  the  val- 
ley of  the  Vultumus,  a  river  which  is  commonly  con- 
sidered as  belonging  to  Campania;  but  its  sources,  as 
well  as  the  upper  part  of  its  course,  and  the  valleys  of 
all  its  earliest  tributaries,  were  comprised  in  ijam- 
nium.  Aeaemia,  situated  on  one  of  these  tributaries, 
was  the  principal  town  in  this  part  of  the  coun- 
try; while  Venafhmi,  about  15  miles  lower  down 
the  valley,  was  already  reckoned  to  belong  to  Cam- 
pania. This  portion  uf  Samninra  was  one  of  the 
richest  and  meet  fertile,  and  least  mountainous  of 
the  whole  country.  From  its  proximity  to  Latinm 
and  Campania,  the  valley  of  the  Vultumus  waa  one 
of  the  quarters  which  was  most  accessible  to  the 
Roman  arms,  and  nerved  as  one  of  the  highroads 
into  the  enemy's  country. 

S.  From  Aesernia  a  pass,  which  was  probably 
used  from  very  early  times,  and  was  traversed  by 
a  road  in  the  days  of  the  Roman  Empire,  led  to 
Bovianum  in  the  valley  of  the  Tifemos.  This 
city  was  sitoated  in  the  very  heart  of  the  Sam- 
nite country,  surroonded  on  all  sides  by  lofty 
mountains.  Of  these  the  most  important  is  that 
on  the  SW.,  the  Monte  Matete,  at  the  present 
day  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  Apennines, 
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but  fbr  which  no  ancient  name  has  been  presunJ. 
The  name  of  Hogs  Tifemos  may  indeed  have  bees 
appbad  to  the  whd«  gm^;  hot  it  is  more  prdMUe 
that  it  was  coafined,  as  that  of  ifonM  Bifenu  it  at 
the  present  day,  to  one  of  the  offiihoois  or  minor 
sammits  of  the  Matat,  in  which  the  actual  soueea 
of  the  Titenns  were  situated.  The  name  of  Uatem 
is  given  to  an  extensive  group  or  mass  of  mountains 
filling  up  the  whole  space  between  Bejamo  (Bon- 
anuin)  and  the  valley  of  tlie  Vutoimus,  no  that  it 
sends  down  its  ramificationa  and  nnder&Us  quite  to 
the  valley  of  that  river,  whence  they  sweep  nnad 
by  the  valley  of  the  Calor,  and  thenoe  by  Monom 
and  Sepimo  to  the  sources  of  the  Tamams.  Its 
highest  summit,  the  MaiHe  Miletto,  SW.  of  Bo- 
jtmo,  rises  to  a  height  of  6744  fset.  This  rugged 
group  of  mountaina,  clothed  with  extensiva  fmsla, 
and  retaining  the  snow  on  its  summits  for  a  laige 
part  of  the  year,  most  alwayt  have  been  inao- 
oessible  to  civilisation,  and  o^ied  a  complete  har- 
rier to  the  anna  of  an  invader.  There  could  nenr 
have  been  any  road  or  fireqneiited  pass  between  that 
wbidi  fidkiwed  the  valley  of  the  Vultureus  and  tint 
which  sldrts  the  eastern  base  of  the  Afoteae,  from  tin 
valley  of  the  Calope  to  that  of  the  ronaro.  Thialaat 
is  the  line  followed  by  the  modem  road  firom  iVopin  to 
CSompoioaH). 

4.  M.  of  Bejamo  the  mountaina  are  kes  ele- 
vated, and  have  apparently  no  craspiauons  (or  at 
least  no  odebrated)  summits;  bnt  the  whole  tnct, 
from  Bof'ttHo  to  the  ftentiv  of  the  Frentani,  is  filkd 
np  with  a  mass  of  rugged  monntaina,  extending  from 
Agnone  and  the  valley  of  the  Sangro  to  the  nei^ 
bourhood  of  Campobauo.  This  monntainous  tnct 
is  traversed  by  the  deep  and  narrow  valleys  of  tb« 
TngHO  (Trinios)  and  Bifinto  (Tifemos),  which 
cany  off  the  waters  of  the  central  chain,  but  without 
affording  any  convenient  meana  of  communication. 
The  mountain  tracts  extending  on  all  sides  of  Bori- 
aniun  constituted  the  country  of  the  PKinBl,  the 
meet  powerful  of  all  the  Samnite  tribes. 

5.  S.  of  the  Molest,  and  separated  frosa  it  by 
the  valley  of  the  Calor  (Cafcre),  ia  the  gnnp 
of  the  Mods  Tabobhds,  still  called  Mimle  fa- 
ionw,  somewhat  resonbling  the  Matem  in  cha- 
racter, but  of  inferior  elevation  as  well  as  extent 
It  formed,  together  with  the  adjoining  vallejs, 
the  land  of  the  Causini,  apparently  one  of  the 
smallest  of  the  Samnite  tribes,  and  the  celebrated 
pass  of  the  Caudine  Forks  was  situated  at  its  h*. 
Closely  oonneoted  with  Mount  Tabnmus,  and  in 
a  manner  dependent  on  it,  though  separated  fran  it 
by  the  narrow  valley  of  the  Itdero,  is  a  long  rid)!e 
which  extends  firom  Arptga  to  near  Capua.  It 
is  of  vei7  inferior  elevation,  hut  rises  boldly  and 
steeply  f^om  the  plain  of  Campania,  of  which  it  aeons 
to  form  the  natural  boundary.  The  extremity  of 
this  ridge  nearest  to  Capoa  is  the  Moss  Tifata,  so 
celebrated  in  the  campaigns  of  Hannibal,  from  whidi 
he  so  fong  looked  down  upon  the  pluns  of  Campania. 

6.  At  the  eastern  fbot  of  Moos  Tabumos  was 
sitnatsd  Beneventnm,  the  chief  town  of  Uie  Hikpixi, 
and  which,  from  its  peculiar  position,  was  in  a  man- 
ner the  key  of  the  whole  district  inhabited  by  that 
people.  It  stood  in  a  plain  or  btoad  valley  formed 
by  the  junction  of  the  Calor  with  its  tributaries  the 
Sabatns  and  Tamarus,  so  that  considerable  valleys 
opened  up  from  it  in  all  directions  into  the  monntahia. 
The  Calor  itself  is  not  only  the  most  consideiable  of 
the  tributaries  of  the  Tnttiunas,  but  at  the  point  of 
its  junctioD  with  tiiat  river,  about  20  milss  bsbw 
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BaMvtuloni,  is  litde  if  ait  all  infcrinr  to  H  in  ntttgAi* 
tads  tat  Tohmie  of  iratcn.  The  Caior  itmlf  riiM 
in  Um  lofty  gnnp  of  moniiUiiu  batmm  &  Amgeh 
dn  LomhanH  and  EboH.  Tfaii  gnap,  iriuch  is 
•ometimes  derignated  as  Montt  Irpino,  and  is  tb« 
most  elerated  in  this  part  of  th*  Apemiaea,  sends 
down  its  waters  to  the  N.  in  the  Oalor  and  ita  tribn- 
taiy  the  Sahatos ;  while  on  the  fi.  it  girss  rise  to 
the  Aufidns,  whieii  flows  into  the  Adriatic  sea,  after 
traveniiig  more  tlian  two-thirds  of  the  breadth  of 
Itslj ;  and  on  t^  &  the  Silams  flofrs  bj  a  mnch 
•hocter  coarse  into  the  Gulf  of  Sakrno.  From  this 
point,  which  forms  a  kind  of  knot  in  the  main  chain 
•f  the  Apennines,  the  monntains  sweep  nmnd  in  a 
■emicirele  to  the  NE.  and  N.  till  they  reach  the  bead 
waters  of  the  Tamams,  and  adjsin  the  nnantaina 
already  described  in  the  neighbonrhood  of  Btjamo 
and  Campobiuto.  In  this  part  of  its  coorse  the 
main  chain  sends  down  the  streams  of  the  UJita  and 
the  Miieeaio  on  the  W.  to  swell  the  waters  of  the 
Caiore,  while  on  the  E.  it  gives  rise  to  the  Cerbalns 
or  Cervaro,  a  stream  flowing  into  the  Adriatic. 

7.  From  the  Motite  Irpino  towards  the  E.  the 
whole  of  the  upper  valley  of  tiie  Aofidns  was 
inclndsd  ia  Samnium,  thoogh  tin  lower  part  c^  its 
oooiM  lay  throngfa  ApaKa.  The  exact  limit  cannot 
be  fixed, — the  onifines  cf  the  Hirpini  towards  ApaHa 
m  the  one  side,  and  Lacania  on  the  other,  being, 
like  the  bonndaiies  of  Samniam  in  general,  almost 
wholly  artatrary,  and  not  marked  by  any  natural 
limit.  It  may  be  considered,  indeed,  that  in  general 
the  mountain  coontiy  belonged  to  Samninm,  and  the 
lower  falls  or  bills  to  Apnlia ;  but  it  is  srident  that 
snch  a  distinction  is  itself  often  arbitrary  and  un- 
certain. In  like  manner,  the  mgged  mountain  chain 
whieb  extends  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Anfidns 
appears  to  have  been  included  in  Samniom  ;  but  the 
line  of  demarcatian  between  this  and  Lncania  cannot 
be  determined  with  aocnracy.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  detached  nlcaaic  mass  of  Moas  Vultub,  with 
the  adjacent  city  of  Veooaia,  was  certainly  not  con- 
sidered to  belong  to  Samnium. 

II.      HiSTORT. 

An  ancieot  writers  agree  in  representing  the 
Samnites  as  a  people  of  Sabine  origin,  and  not  the 
earliest  ocenpants  of  the  country  they  inhabited  when 
they  first  appear  in  histocy,  but  as  having  migrated 
thither  at  a  comparatively  late  period.  ( Varr.  L.  L. 
TiLS9;  Appian,&n»nt., /V.4,S;  Strab.  v.p.250; 
Fast  $.  V.  SanmUa,  p.  336;  A.  GeU.  zi.  1.)  This 
account  of  their  origin  is  strongly  confirmed  by  the 
sridaDce  of  their  name;  the  Greek  fonn  <^  which, 
Sowrrai,  evidently  oratains  the  same  root  as  that 
ef  Sabiai  (Sov-nitae  cr  &i^-nitae,  and  &i-ini  or 
Saf-im) ;  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  they 
themselvee  used  a  name  still  more  cloeely  identical 
For  the  Oacan  fbnn  "  Safinim,"  found  on  some  of 
the  denarii  struck  by  the  Italian  allies  during  the 
Social  War,  cannot  refer  to  the  Sabines  naually  ao 
called,  as  that  peo]de  was  long  before  incorporated 
with  the  Bomans,  and  is,  in  all  probability,  th*  Oican 
name  of  the  Samnites.  (Hommsen,  Unter  TtaL 
Bialektt,  p.  293 ;  FriedUnder,  Otbuehe  Jffinsen, 
p.  78.)  The  adjective  furm  Sabellns  was  also  used 
indifioantly  by  the  Bomans  as  applied  to  the  Sa- 
bines and  the  Samnites.     [Sabihi.] 

The  Samnite  emigntion  was,  according  to  Strabo 
(t.  p.  250),  one  of  those  sent  forth  in  pnranance  of 
a  TOW,  or  what  was  called  a  "  var  sacrum."  It  wss, 
••  Bsaal,  nnder  the  special  prataction  of  Mars,  and 
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was  snppond  to  have  been  guided  by  a  bnlL  (Strab. 
L  0.)  It  is  probable  from  this  statement  that  tba 
emigrants  could  not  have  been  nmnerons,  and  that 
they  astablished  themselvee  in  Samnium  rather  as 
conqneron  than  settlers.  The  previously  existing 
papulation  was  apparently  Oscan.  Strabo  tells  us 
that  they  established  themselves  in  the  land  of  the 
Oscans  (L  c) ;  and  this  explains  the  circumstance 
that  thronghout  the  Samnite  territory  the  langnago 
spdcen  was  Oscan.  (Liv.  x.  20.)  Bat  the,  Oscans 
themselves  were  undoubtedly  a  cognate  tribe  with 
the  Sabines  [Itaua]  ;  and  whatever  may  have 
been  the  circumstances  of  the  conquest  (ecnceming 
which  we  have  no  information),  it  asems  certain 
that  at  an  early  period  both  branches  of  the  popu- 
lation had  completely  coalesced  into  one  people 
under  the  name  of  the  Samnitee. 

The  period  at  which  the  first  emigration  of  the 
Samnites  took  place  is  wholly  nnknown ;  but  it  is 
probable  that  they  had  not  been  long  in  posseisian 
of  their  mountainous  and  inland  abodes  before  tbey 
began  to  feel  the  necessity  aS  extending  their  du- 
rninicm  over  the  more  fertile  regions  that  swrounded 
them.  Their  fint  movements  for  this  purpose  were 
probably  those  by  which  they  occupied  the  hilly  hot 
fertile  tract  of  the  Frentani  on  the  shores  of  the 
Adriatic,  and  the  famd  of  the  Hirpini  on  the  S. 
Both  these  nations  are  generally  admitted  to  be  o( 
Samnite  origin.  The  Frentani,  indeed,  were  sonw- 
tinws  reckoned  to  belong  to  the  Samnite  nation, 
though  they  appear  to  haw  had  no  political  union 
with  them  [Fkkbtasi]  :  the  Hirpini,  on  the  coo- 
trary,  were  generally  r^wied  as  one  of  the  compo- 
nent parts  of  the  Sunnite  nation;  bnt  they  appear  to 
have  been  originally  a  separate  colony,  and  the  story 
told  by  Strabo  and  others  of  their  deriving  their 
name  from  the  wolf  that  had  been  their  leader,  evi- 
dently pomts  to  their  having  been  the  result  of  a 
separate  and  subsequent  migratioo.  (Stiab.  v.  p^ 
2S0;  Serv.  ad  Aen.  xi.  785.)  The  period  of  this 
is,  however,  as  uncertain  as  that  of  the  Erst  settle- 
ment of  the  other  Samnites:  it  is  not  till  they  began 
to  apread  themselves  still  further  both  towuds  the 
S.  aiid  W.,  and  prees  upon  their  neighbours  in  Ln- 
cania and  Campania,  that  the  light  dfhisttHy  begin* 
to  dawn  npon  their  movements.  Even  tlien  their 
chronology  is  not  clesriy  fixed;  bnt  the  conquest 
and  occupation  of  Campania  may  be  placed  from 
about  B.  c  440  to  B.  a  420,  and  was  certainly 
completed  by  the  last  of  these  dates.  [Campania.] 
That  of  Lncania  must  probably  be  placed  somewhat 
later;  bat  whatever  were  the  causee  which  were  at 
this  time  urging  the  movements  of  the  Sabellian 
tribes  towards  ths  S.,  thsy  seem  to  have  continued 
steadily  in  operation;  and  within  less  than  half  a 
century  (b.  c.  410 — 360)  the  Samnitee  spread 
themselves  through  the  whole  of  Lacania,  sad 
afanost  to  the  southern  extremity  of  Italy.  [Lv- 
CAinA.]  The  subsequent  fortunes  of  these  con- 
quering races,  and  thur  contests  with  the  cities 
of  Magna  Grsecia,  do  not  belong  to  our  present 
subject,  for  the  Lucanians  seem  to  have  early  broken 
off  all  political  connection  with  their  parsnt  nation, 
the  Samnites,  just  as  the  latter  had  done  with  their 
Sabine  ancestors.  This  laxity  in  their  political  ties, 
and  want  of  a  common  bond  of  union,  seems  to  have 
been  in  great  measure  characteristic  of  the  Sabdlian 
races,  and  was  one  of  the  causes  which  undonbtedly 
paved  the  way  for  their  final  subjection  imder  tba 
Roman  yoke.  But  the  Samnites  seem  to  have  n- 
tained  posssesicii,  dowo  to  a  mnch  later  period,  «f 
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th*  tnct  of  conntry  from  the  Silarna  to  the  Sannii, 
which  WM  mibseqneotly  occupied  bj  the  ncentini. 
(Sej'Uz,  p.  3.  §  U;  Niebnhr,  roL  i  p.  94.)  They 
oert*iol7  were  still  in  paeeeraion  of  thb  didriot  in 
the  Second  Sainnite  War;  and  it  is  probable  that  it 
was  not  till  the  doae  of  their  lonf:  simjrglee  with 
Rome  that  it  was  wrested  from  them,  when  the  Ro- 
mans transplanted  thither  a  colon}'  of  Picentines, 
and  thns  finally  cnt  off  the  Samnites  from  the  sea. 
On  the  side  of  Apulia  the  progress  of  the  Samnitee 
was  less  definite;  and  it  does  not  appear  that  they 
established  themaelres  in  the  permanent  possession 
of  any  part  of  that  conntiy,  though  they  were  cer- 
tunly  pressmg  bard  upon  its  IVtntier  cities ;  and 
it  was  probably  the  sense  of  this  and  the  fear  of 
the  Sainnite  arms  that  induced  the  Apalians  early 
to  court  the  alliance  of  Rome.     [Apdua.] 

The  Samnite  nation,  when  it  first  appears  in 
Komau  history,  seems  to  have  consisted  of  four  dif- 
ftrent  tribes  or  cantons.  Of  these  the  Psmtbi  and 
the  HiBPOn  were  much  the  moat  powerful;  so  much 
■o  indeed  that  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  snch 
petty  tribes  n  the  Cabackki  and  CAin>tin  could 
rank  co  terms  of  equality  with  them.  The  Fsira- 
TAKi  an  iieqnently  couddered  as  forming  a  fifth 
canton;  but  though  that  people  was  certainly  of 
Samnite  race,  and  must  bare  been  regarded  by 
Scyiax  as  forming  an  integral  part  of  t^  Samnite 
nation,  as  he  describes  the  Samnites  as  occupying  a 
considerable  part  of  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic  (/'et^>i 
p.5.  §  I S),  they  seem  to  have  already  ceased  to  fwm  a 
part  of  their  politioal  body  at  the  time  when  they 
first  came  into  contact  with  Rome.  [FKBHTAin.] 
We  have  no  account  of  the  nature  and  character  of 
the  political  constitution  that  bound  together  these 
different  tribes.  It  seems  to  hare  been  a  mere 
federal  leagne,  the  bonds  of  which  were  drawn  doeer 
tiigether  in  time  of  war,  when  a  supreme  general  or 
commander-in-chief  was  chosen  to  preside  orer  the 
forces  of  the  whole  coniiBderacy,  with  the  title  of 
Embratnr,  the  SabelUan  form  corresponding  to  the 
Latin  Lnperator.  (Lir.  iz.  I ;  Niebnhr,  sroL  i.  p. 
107.)  Bat  we  find  no  mention,  even  on  occasions 
of  the  greatest  emergency,  of  any  regnhu*  council  <x 
deliberative  assembly  to  direct  the  policy  of  the 
nation;  and  the  story  told  by  Livy  of  the  manner  in 
which  Hennniua  Pontius  was  consulted  in  regard 
to  the  fiits  of  the  Roman  army  at  the  Caudine  Foria 
seems  to  negative  the  supposition  that  any  such 
body  could  have  existed.  (Liv.  iz.  3;  see  also 
▼iil  39.) 

Ths  fint  mention  of  the  Samnites  in  Roman 
history,  is  in  b.  o.  SS4,  when  we  are  told  that  they 
oondnded  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  the  republic,  the 
progress  of  whose  arms  was  ahnady  beginning  to 
attract  tbor  attention  (Liv.  viL  19;  Diod.  zri.  45). 
It  is  probable  that  the  Samnites,  who  were  already 
mastera  of  Aesemia  and  the  upper  valley  of  the 
Vultnmns,  were  at  this  time  pushing  forward  their 
arms  down  the  oonme  of  that  valley,  and  across  the 
monntain  country  from  thence  to  the  Liris,  then 
occopied  by  the  Volscians,  Auruncans,  and  other 
tribes,  of  Aoaonian  or  Oscan  origin.  It  was  not  long 
before  these  mward  movements  brought  them  into 
ooUisioo  with  the  Romans,  notwithstanding  their 
recent  alliance.  Among  the  minor  tribes  in  this 
part  of  Italy  were  the  Sididni,  who,  though  situated 
on  the  very  borders  of  Campania,  had  hitherto  pre- 
served their  independence,  and  were  not  included 
in  the  Campaniau  people  [SiDicim].  This  petty 
people  having  been  assailed  by  tbO  .S«iiiniti»i^  upon 
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what  eanas  or  pretext  ws  know  not,  and  finding 
themaelvca  nnahle  to  oope  with  sndi  powerful 
neighbours,  invoked  the  aasistanos  of  theCampaniane. 
The  latter,  notwithstanding  th«r  connectioo  with 
the  Sjmnite.^  nadUy  espoused  the  cause  of  the 
Sididni,  but  it  was  only  to  bring  the  danger  npoo 
their  own  heads;  for  the  Samnites  now  turned  their 
arms  against  the  Gampanians,  and  after  occnpvii^ 
with  a  strong  force  the  ridge  of  Mount  Tiiata, 
which  immediatdy  overlooks  Capua,  they  deeeended 
into  the  plain,  defeated  the  Gampanians  in  a  pitched 
battle  at  the  very  gates  of  Capua,  and  abut  them 
up  within  ths  walls  of  the  city  (Liv.  viL  S9).  In 
this  extremi^  the  Gampanians  in  their  tun  ap]died 
for  aaristance  to  Rome,  and  the  senate,  after  soma 
hesitation  oo  ac«oimt  of  tbdr  recent  alliance  with 
the  Samnites,  granted  it  (/I.  30, 31).  Thns  b^aa 
the  First  Samnite  War  (b.  c  343),  ibt  eoannence- 
ment  of  that  long  straggle  which  was  evoitnally  to 
dedde  whether  the  supremacy  of  Italy  was  to  rest 
with  the  Romans  or  the  Samnites. 

This  first  contest  wss,  however,  of  short  dnratioa. 
In  ths  first  campaign  the  two  consuls  M.  Valerias 
Corvus  and  A.  Gomelias  Cossus  gained  two  dsdsive 
victories;  the  one  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Qaums,  the 
other  near  Saticula.  The  firat  of  these,  as  Miebuhr 
obaerves  (vol.  iii.p.  119),  was  of  especial  importance; 
it  was  the  first  trial  of  arms  between  the  two  rival 
nations,  and  might  be  taken  as  a  sort  of  omen  of 
the  ultimate  issue  of  the  contest.  A  Uiirl  battle 
near  SaessuU,  where  the  remains  of  the  army  thst 
had  been  defeated  at  Mount  Ganras,  after  having 
been  reinforced,  again  attacked  Valerias,  terminated 
in  an  eqnolly  deciuve  victory  of  the  Romans;  and 
both  consuls  triumphed  over  the  Sanmites  (Liv.  viL 
32.^8;  Fait.  CdpiL).  The  next  year  tiie  nuii- 
tary  operations  of  the  Romans  were  cheeked  by  a 
mutiny  of  their  own  army,  of  which  the  oommons 
at  Rome  toc^  advantage;  and  the  city  was  divided 
by  dissensions.  Thess  causes,  as  well  as  tlie  in- 
creaaing  disaffisction  of  the  Latins,  naturally  dispond 
the  Romans  to  peace,  and  a  tresty  was  coodnded 
with  the  Samnites  in  the  following  year,  b.  c.  341. 
The  account  which  represents  that  people  as  humi- 
liated and  suing  for  peace,  is  sufficiently  refuted  by 
the  fitct  that  the  Romans  abandoned  ths  Sididni  to 
their  £>te,  and  left  the  Samnites  fnt  to  cany  oat 
their  aggressive  designs  against  that  nnfiiftaiiala 
people  (Liv.  viiL  1,  S). 

The  peace  which  terminated  the  First  Samnita 
War  renewed  the  alliance  previously  existing  between 
the  Romans  and  the  Samnitm.  In  coiseqaeooe  of 
this  the  latter  took  part  in  the  great  war  with  the 
Latins  and  Gampanians,  which  ahnost  immediately 
followed,  not  as  the  enemies,  but  as  the  allies,  of 
Rome:  and  the  Roman  armies  were  thus  enaUed  to 
reach  Campania  by  the  drcnitous  route  through  the 
oonntry  of  the  Marsi  and  Peligni,  and  down  the 
valley  of  the  Vnltumus  (Lrv.  vUL  6).  During  the 
fifteen  yean  that  followed,  down  to  the  renewal  of 
the  contest  between  Rome  and  Samninm,  the  ooarae 
of  events  was  almost  nnifbimly  bvourahle  to  tb* 
former  power.  The  successful  termination  of  die 
war  with  the  Latins  and  Gampanians,  and  the  cao- 
Bolidation  of  the  Roman  power  in  both  those  countriw 
had  added  greatly  to  the  strength  of  the  rspuUic; 
and  the  latter  had  followed  up  this  advsatafcs  by 
the  reduction  of  several  of  the  smaller  indepeodeat 
tribes  in  the  same  neighbourhood — the  Aoaonea, 
Sidicini,  and  the  Privemates,  who  appear  on  this 
occasion  as  independent  ot,  and  separate  &am,  tb* 
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other  Volscums  [PRnrBRROM].  Bnt  Um  power  of 
the  Vobciaiu  aeeim  to  have  been  by  this  time  very 
much  broken  op;  and  it  wu  apparently  dnrinj;  thii 
interrsl  that  the  Samnitee  on  their  tide  carried  on 
raeceesfol  hoatilities  against  that  people,  and  wrested 
from  them  or  destrnjed  the  cities  of  Son  and 
Fr^ellae  in  the  valley  of  the  Liiis,  while  they 
threatened  Fabiateria  with  the  same  ftte  (LiT.  riii. 
19,  33,  z.  1).  This  movement,  however,  gave 
umbrage  to  the  Romans,  while  the  Samnites  on  their 
ride  eoold  not  view  with  indifierence  the  lednetton 
of  the  Sididni,  and  it  was  evident  that  a  iresh 
mplare  between  the  two  nations  conid  not  be  long  de- 
layed (Id.  viii.  17, 19).  The  attention  of  the  Samnites 
was,  however,  drawn  off  for  a  time  by  the  danger 
that  threatened  them  from  another  quarter,  and  thev 
joined  with  their  kinsmen  the  Lncanians  to  oppose 
the  arms  of  Alexander,  king  of  Epims,  who  was 
advancing  from  Passtnm  into  the  heart  of  the 
oonntry.  Both  Samnites  and  Lncanians  were  defissted 
by  him  in  a  pitched  battle;  bat  he  snbeeqaently 
tamed  his  arms  towards  the  sooth,  and  his  death  in 
B.  c.  326  relieved  the  Samnitss  from  all  appre- 
bensioD  in  that  quarter.   (Liv,  viii.  17,  S4.) 

The  same  7ear(B.  o.  886)  witnessed  theoatbreak 
of  the  Second  Sanmite  War.  The  immediate  occasion 
of  this  was  the  assistance  famished  by  the  Samnites 
to  the  Greek  cities  of  Palaepdis  and  Neapolis, 
against  which  the  Bomans  had  declared  war,  when 
the  Samnites  and  Nolans  (who  were  at  this  time  in 
alhance  with  Somninm)  threw  into  their  cities  a 
sttoof;  body  of  aaziliaries  as  a  garrison.  They  did 
ni>t,  however,  avert  the  tall  of  Palaepolis;  while  Nea- 
polis escaped  a  similar  fate,  only  by  esponsing  the 
alliance  <k  Borne,  to  which  it  ever  after  stmdily 
adhered  (Liv.  viii.  22 — 86).  The  Bomans  had  about 
the  same  time  secured  a  more  important  alliance  in 
another  quarter;  the  Lncanians  snd  Apolians,  with 
whom,  as  Livy  remarks,  the  republic  had  previously 
bad  no  relations,  either  friendly  or  hostile,  now  con- 
cluded an  alhance  with  Rome  (/ft.  85).  The  Ln- 
canians indeed  were  soon  persuaded  by  the  Tarentines 
to  abandon  it  again  (/ft.  87),  but  the  Apalions 
continued  steodl^;  and  though  it  is  evident  that 
the  whole  nation  was  not  united,  and  that  many  of 
the  chief  towns  todc  part  with  the  Samnites,  while 
others  continaed  to  side  with  Rome,  yet  such  a 
diversion  must  have  been  of  the  greatest  consequence. 
Hence  throoghont  the  war  we  find  the  contest  divided 
into  two  portions,  the  Bomans  on  the  one  side  being 
engaged  with  the  Samnites  on  the  frontiers  of  Cam- 
pania, and  in  the  valley  of  the  Vnltumos,  from 
whence  they  gradually  pushed  on  into  the  heart  of 
Samnium;  and  on  the  other  carrying  on  the  war  in 
Apolia,  in  support  of  their  allies  in  that  country, 
against  the  hostile  cities  supported  by  the  Samnites. 
I:  is  evident  that  the  Frentani  must  have  at  this 
tinw  already  separated  themselves  from  the  Samnite 
alliance,  otherwise  it  woold  have  been  hnpoesible  for 
the  Bomans  to  march  their  annies,  as  we  find  them 
lepeatedly  doing,  along  the  coast  of  tbs  Adriatic 
into  Apnlia.     (Liv.  ix.  8,  13.) 

The  first  qperations  of  the  war  were  nmmpottaDt; 
the  Bomans  conquered  some  small  towns  in  the 
valley  of  the  Vultamns  (Liv.  viiL  85);  and  we  are 
told  that  Q.  Fabins  and  L.  Papiiins  gained  rqieated 
victoriea  over  the  Samnites,  so  that  they  even  sued 
for  peace,  but  obtained  only  a  truce  for  a  year,  and, 
without  observing  even  this,  resumed  the  contest  with 
increased  {tiroes,  (/ft.  30,  36,  37.)  It  is  evident 
therefore  that  no  real  imprsasion  had  beat  mad* 
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npca  their  power.  Nor  did  the  victory  of  A.  Cor> 
nelius  Arvina  in  the  following  year  (b.  c  888X 
though  it  again  induced  them  to  sue  for  peace 
without  success,  produce  any  permanent  effect;  for 
the  very  next  year  (b.  o.  821)  the  Samnites  und^ 
the  command  of  C.  Pontius  were  not  laily  able  to 
take  the  field  with  a  large  army,  but  inflicted  on 
the  Romans  one  cf  the  severest  blows  they  had  ever 
sustuned  in  the  celebiated  pass  of  the  Caudine 
Forks.  [CAODnw.]  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  circumstances  and  character  of  that  disaster 
are  greatly  disguised  in  the  accounts  transmitted  to 
us;  but,  whatever  may  have  been  its  true  nature,  it 
is  certain  that  it  caused  no  material  interruption  of 
the  Roman  arms,  and  that,  after  repudiating  the 
treaty  or  capitulation  concluded  by  the  consuls,  the 
Bomans  renewed  the  contest  with  undiminished 
vigour.  It  is  impossible  here  to  follow  in  detail  the 
operations  of  the  succeeding  campaigns,  whidi  were 
continued  for  seventeen  yean  with  many  fluctuations 
of  fortune.  The  disaster  at  Caudinm  shook  the 
faith  of  many  of  the  Roman  alliee,  and  was  followed 
by  the  defection  even  of  their  own  oolonies  of  Sa- 
tricnro,  Fregellae,  and  Sors.  Some  years  kter 
(b.  a  815)  tlie  capture  of  SeticoU  by  the  Bomans 
and  of  Plistia  by  the  Samnites  shows  that  both 
annies  wsre  still  engaged  on  the  very  frontiers  of 
Samnium;  while  the  advance  of  the  Samnites  to 
the  pass  of  Lautnlae,  and  the  victory  which  they 
there  a  second  time  obtained  over  the  Bomans  (Liv, 
ix.  S3,  23;  Diod.  xix.  73),  once  more  gave  a  8h<Kk 
to  the  power  of  the  latter,  and  for  a  moment  endan-- 
gered  their  supremacy  in  Campania,  Bnt  they 
speedily  recovered  the  advantage,  and  the  victory 
(^ned  by  them  at  a  place  called  Cinna  (of  uncertain 
site)  decided  the  submission  of  the  revolted  Cam- 
panians.  (Liv.  ix.  37  ;  Diod.  xiz.  76.)  Their  arms 
had  meanwhile  been  sncoeesfol  in  Apulia,  and 
bad  ultimately  efibcted  the  reduction  of  the  whole 
province, so  that  in  B.C.  316  the  consul  Q.  Aemilius 
Barbuh  was  able  to  carry  the  war  into  Lucania, 
where  he  todc  the  town  of  Nerulum.  (Liv.  ix.  20.) 
The  decisive  victcfy  of  the  consuls  of  B.  a  314  had 
also  for  the  first  tims  opened  the  way  into  the 
heart  of  Samnium,  and  they  hud  siege  to  Bovianum, 
the  capital  of  the  Pentri.  The  next  year  was 
marked  by  the  fall  of  Nola,  followed  by  that  of 
Atina  and  Calatia  {dgaao);  and  it  eeoned  pro- 
bable that  the  war  was  at  lei^th  drawing  to  a  cloea 
in  iavonr  of  the  Bomans,  when  the  outbreak  of  a 
fresh  war  with  the  Etruscans  in  B.  o.  311  divided 
the  attention  of  that  people,  and,  by  occupying  a 
hu;ge  part  of  their  forces  in  another  quarter,  openOed 
a  powerful  diversion  in  bvonr  of  the  Sonmitea.  To 
these  additional  enemies  were  added  the  Umbriana 
as  well  as  ths  Marsi  and  Peligni;  yet  the  Bomans 
not  only  made  head  agamst  all  these  nations,  but  at 
the  same  time  carried  tbeir  victorious  arms  into  the 
heart  of  Samnhim.  Bovianum,  the  capital  city  of 
the  Pentri,  was  twice  taken  and  plundered,  cmoe  in 
811  by  C.  Junius,  and  again  in  305  by  T.  Unudua. 
At  the  ssme  time  Son  and  Aipinum  were  finally 
added  to  the  Boman  dominioi.  These  successive 
defeats  at  length  compelled  the  Samnites  to  sue  for 
peace,  which  was  granted  them  in  B.  a  304;  but  on 
what  terms  is  veiy  uncertain.  It  seems  impassible  to 
believe  that  the  Bomans,  as  asserted  by  Livy,  should 
have  restored  them  thdr  ancient  treaty  of  alliance, 
and  it  is  probable  that  they  in  some  form  consented  to 
acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  Boms.  (Liv.  ix.  45; 
Dicoy*.  Ewe.  p.  8331 ;  Miebohr,  nri.  iii.p.  259.) 
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Bat  the  peace  thiu  conchided  vu  of  short  darm- 
tion.  Little  men  than  five  jmn  elapeed  between 
the  close  of  the  Second  Samnite  War  and  the  com- 
niencement  of  the  Third.  It  might  well  hare  been 
thought  that,  after  a  Btraggle  of  more  than  twenty 
jears'  duratioD,  the  reeonrcee  of  the  Samnitee,  if  not 
their  spirit,  would  hare  been  ezhansted ;  bat  they 
seem  to  hare  been  ac^elj  engaged,  even  before  the 
actual  ootbreak  of  hostilities,  in  organising  a  fresh 
coalition  against  Kome.  A  new  and  formidable 
anxiliary  had  appeared  in  a  large  body  of  Gaols, 
which  had  recently  croeeed  the  Alps,  and,  uniting 
with  their  coontrymen  the  Seaones,  direatened  the 
Bomans  4vm  the  M.  Borne  was  at  this  time  en- 
gaged in  war  with  the  Etraacans  and  Umbrians, 
and  the  Etmscans  hastened  to  secure  the  aerrices  of 
the  Gaols.  Meanwhile  the  Samnitee,  deeming  the 
attention  of  the  Bomans  sufficiently  engaged  else- 
where, attacked  their  neighbours  the  Lncanians, 
probably  with  the  view  of  restoring  the  power  in 
that  country  of  the  party  ftvoarable  to  the  Samnite 
alliance.  The  opposite  party,  however,  called  in 
the  Bomans  to  their  assistance,  who  dechued  war 
aganist  the  Samnitee,  and  thus  began  the  Third 
Samnite  War,  B.  o.  S98.  (Lir.  x.  11.)  The 
coDtest  had  now  assnmed  larger  dimensions ;  the 
Samnitee  condoded  a  league  with  the  Etmsiaus, 
Vmbrians,  and  Gauls,  and  for  sereral  socoeesive  cam- 
paigns the  operations  in  Semiiiom  were  subordinate 
to  those  in  the  valley  of  the  Tiber.  But  the  ter- 
ritory of  Samniom  itself  was  at  the  same  time  ravaged 
by  the  Boroan  generals  in  so  systematic  a  manner, 
that  it  ia  clear  they  had  obtained  a  decided  supe- 
riority in  the  Add ;  and  thoogh  the  Samnitee  on  one 
occasion  retaliated  by  laying  waste  the  Campanian 
and  Falemian  plains,  they  were  soon  again  driven 
back  to  their  mountain  fastnesses.  (Lin  x.  15,  17, 
SO.)  At  length,  in  B.  a  295,  the  great  battle  of 
Sentinnm,  in  wliich  the  onited  forcee  of  the  Gaols  and 
Samnitee  were  totally  defeated  by  the  Boman  consul 
Q.  Fobins,  decided  tlw  fortune  of  the  war.  Gellios 
Egnatins,  the  Samnite  general,  who  had  been  tlw 
main  organiser  of  the  confederacy,  was  slain,  and  the 
league  itself  virtually  broken  up.  (Lir.  z.  27 — 30.) 
Kevertheleas  the  Samnites  continued  to  cany  on  the 
war  with  imabated  energy;  and  in  b.  a  293  they 
raised  a  fresh  army  of  40,000  meo,  levied  with 
solemn  sacred  rites,  and  arrayed  in  a  peeoliar  garb. 
These  circomstanoes  sufficiently  prove  the  import- 
ance which  they  attached  to  this  campaign,  yet  its 
neult  was  not  more  soccessful  than  those  which 
had  preceded  it,  and  the  Samnite  armies  were  again 
defeated  by  the  consob  L.  Paprias  Cursor  and  Sp^ 
Carvilios  m  two  soccaaeive  Iwttles  near  Aquilonia 
and  Comlnium.  (Liv.  z.  38—45.)  The  opera- 
tiona  of  the  auheequent  campaign*  are  imperfectly 
knmm  to  us,  from  the  loss  of  the  books  of  Livy  in 
which  they  were  related:  hot  the  next  year  (b.  c. 
292)  C.  Pontius,  the  victor  of  the  Caodine  Forks, 
noppeara,  after  a  long  interval,  at  the  head  of  the 
Samnite  armies;  he  defeated  Q.  Fabins,  but  was  in 
his  torn  defeated  in  a  far  more  decisive  engagement, 
in  which  it  ie  said  that  20,000  Samnitee  were  slain, 
and  4000  taken  prisoners,  including  C.  Pontius 
himself,  who  waa  led  in  triumph  by  Fabins,  and  then 
put  to  death.  (Oros.  iiL  22 ;  Liv.  EpiL  zi.)  It  is 
probable  that  tiua  battle  gave  the  final  blow  to  the 
Sanmita  power,  yet  their  reeistanoe  was  still  pro- 
Imged  for  two  years  more;  and  it  was  not  till  b.  c. 
990  that  they  consented  to  lay  down  their  arms 
and  soe  for  peaoe.    Era  in  that  year  the  consul 
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H".  Oariu  Dentatos  could  still  earn  the  haxnr  of 
a  ttinmjdi,  and  the  &m«  of  havii^  put  an  cod  to 
the  Samnite  wars  after  they  had  histed  for  mora 
than  fifty  yean.     (Liv.  JSfU.  zL ;  Eutrop.  il  9.) 

The  oonohisioo  of  the  Third  Samnite  War  i<  tt- 
garded  by  some  of  the  Boman  historians  as  thedoK 
of  the  straggle  betwea  Borne  and  Samaimii,  ind 
not  without  reason,  for  though  the  same  of  tbe 
Fourth  Saamite  War  is  givm  by  modem  writes  Is 
the  war  that  brdce  ont  afreah  in  b.c.  282,  tbe 
Samnites  on  that  occasion  certainly  figure  rather  u 
aoziliaries  than  as  principals.  They,  however,  jaDed 
the  league  which  was  formed  at  tlie  inatigatiim  of 
the  Tarentines  against  Bome;  and  bora  a  part  in 
all  the  subsequent  operatiana  of  the  war.  The; 
seem  indeed  to  have  at  first  looked  with  jeaknsj  or 
SDspici(ai  upon  the  proceedings  of  Pyirhns;  and  it 
was  not  till  after  the  battle  ef  Heniclea  that  tbey 
sent  their  contingent  to  his  support.  (PInL  PgrTk 
17.)  But  in  the  great  battle  at  Ascuinm  the  fol- 
lowing year  (b.  o.  278)  the  Samnites  bore  an  im- 
portant part,  and  seem  to  have  snstained  theii 
ancient  repntatkn  for  Taloor.  (Dionys.  xz.  Fr. 
Didot.)  The  departure  of  Fyrrhas  for  Sieil; 
shortly  after,  and  his  final  defeat  by  iS.  Cnriiis  >t 
Beneventum  after  his  retuin  (b.  a  274),  left  the 
Samnitee  and  their  allies  to  bear  the  whole  btmt 
of  the  war,  and  they  were  wholly  unable  to  con- 
tend with  tbe  power  of  Boma  We  know  nothing 
in  detail  of  theee  last  campaigns :  we  learn  en^ 
that  in  B.  o.  272,  just  before  the  fidl  of  Taientsm, 
the  Samnitee,  as  well  as  thor  allies  the  Lucsoiaiit 
and  Brvttians,  Blade  their  final  and  absolute  aob- 
missioo;  and  tile  consol  Sp.  Carvilins  ceiebiated  the 
last  d  ihe  long  seriee  of  triomphs  over  the  Samnitei. 
(Zonar.TiiL  6;  Liv. £p«t.xiT.;  FomL  C<^)  Afiesh 
revolt  indeed  broke  oot  in  the  N.  of  Samnium  thne 
years  afterwards,  among  the  petty  tribe  of  tbe  Csn- 
ceni,  but  was  speedily  suppressed,  before  it  had  at- 
tained any  more  fimnidahie  charactar.  (Zoiar. 
viiL  7;  Diooya.  zz.  9,  fr.  Mai.) 

We  have  no  aoootmt  of  the  terms  on  which  the 
Samnites  were  received  to  submissioo  by  the  Bomus, 
or  of  their  condition  as  sohjects  of  the  republic  But 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  policy  of  the  domi- 
nant pei^  was  to  break  up  as  much  as  possible 
their  national  organisation  and  all  bonds  of  nnioi 
between  them.  At  the  same  time  two  colonies  wen 
eetabliahed  aa  fortresses  to  keep  them  ia  check:  ow 
at  Beneventum,  in  the  coontiy  of  tbe  ICrpini  (b.  c. 
268X  and  the  other  at  Aesemia,  in  the  valley  of  tbe 
ynltnmas  (b.  o.  264).  All  than  precaaUons,  bow- 
ever,  did  not  auffioe  to  secure  the  fideli^  of  the 
Samnites  daring  the  Second  Panic  War.  After 
the  battle  of  Cannae  (b.c.  216),  the  Hirpni  wm 
among  tiie  first  to  declare  themselves  in  favour  of 
HannUial,  and  their  ezample  is  said  to  have  bees 
followed  by  all  the  Samnites,  ezcept  the  Pentrians. 
(Liv.  zzii.  61.)  It  is  singular  that  this  tribe,  kng 
the  most  powerful  and  warlike  of  all,  shonld  have 
thus  held  aloof;  but  tbe  statement  of  Livy  is  an- 
firmed  by  the  subsequent  course  of  the  war,  during 
which  the  Pentrians  never  seem  to  have  taken  any 
part,  while  the  land  (rf  the  Hirpini,  and  the  southern 
portions  of  Samninm  bordering  on  Lucania,  were 
ftiquently  the  scene  of  hostilities.  But  the  Boman 
colonies  Aesemia  and  Beneventum  never  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Carthaginians;  and  the  latter  was 
throngh  a  great  part  of  the  war  held  by  <»e  of  tbe 
Roman  generals,  as  a  post  of  the  utmost  military 
importance.    In  b.c  214  and  again  in  b.c  212, 
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the  land  of  the  Hlrpini  was  still  in  the  bands  of  Uie 
Carthaginians,  and  became  the  soena  of  the  opera- 
tions of  Hannil»l'a  lieutenant  Hanno  aftwnst  Sem- 
proDius  Grscchns.  It  was  not  till  B,  c.  209  that, 
Hannibal  having  been  finally  compelled  to  relinquish 
his  hold  upon  Central  Italy,  the  Hirpini  (and  appa- 
rently the  other  revolted  Samnites  also)  renewed 
their  submission  to  Rome.  (Liv.  xxtU.  15.) 

From  this  time  we  hear  no  more  of  the  Saranites 
in  history  till  the  great  outbreak  of  the  Itohan 
nations,  commonly  known  as  the  Social  War,  b.  o.  90, 
in  which  they  once  more  took  a  prominent  part.  They 
were  not  indeed  among  the  first  to  take  up  arms, 
but  quckly  followed  the  eumple  of  the  Picentes 
and  lilarsi;  and  so  important  an  element  did  they 
constitute  of  the  confederation,  that  of  the  two  con- 
suls choaen  as  the  leaders  of  the  alliea,  one  was  a 
Samnite,  Caius  Paphis  Mutilna.  (Died,  zzzvii.  2. 
p.  539.)  Besides  Papins,  several  of  the  nxst  dis- 
tiugnished  of  the  Italian  generals,  Marias  Egnatios, 
Pontius  Teleainos,  and  Trebatius,  were  also  of  Sam- 
nite origin;  and  after  the  fall  of  Corfinium,  the  seat 
of  government  and  head-quartere  of  the  allies  was 
transferred  to  the  Samnite  town  of  Boviannm,  and 
from  thence  subsequently  to  Aesemia.  The  Sam- 
nites indeed  snfiered  severely  in  the  second  cam- 
paign of  the  war,  being  attacked  by  Sulla,  who 
defatted  Papins  Mutilus,  took  Aecnlaonm  and  Bo- 
Tiannm  by  assault,  and  reduced  the  Hirpini  to  sub- 
mission. The  other  Samnites,  however,  still  held  out, 
and  an  army  which  had  thrown  itself  into  Noh  was 
able  to  prolong  its  resistance  against  all  the  »Sorts 
of  Sulla.  Hence  at  the  end  of  the  second  year  of 
tlw  war  (b.  O.  89),  when  all  the  other  nations  of 
Italy  had  snoceaaively  submitted  and  been  admitted 
to  Um  Bonian  francbist,  the  Siunnites  and  Lucanians 
wera  still  unsubdued,  and  maintained  a  kind  of 
goarilla  wvfiue  in  then:  mountaina,  while  the  strong 
filrtreaa  of  Nola  enabled  them  still  to  maintain  their 
footing  in  Campania.  (Veil  Pat  iL  17;  Liv.  Epit. 
Ixxz;  Diod.  xxzvii.  2.  p  540;  Appian,  B.  C.  i.  53.) 
In  this  state  of  things  the  dvil  war  which'  broke 
out  betweeq  Solla  and  Harius  altered  the  nature  of 
the  mwteat.  The  Samnites  warmly  espoused  the 
Uarian  cause,  firom  a  natural  feeling  of  wmity  to- 
wards Sulla,  fixim  whose  arms  they  had  recently 
suffered  so  severely;  and  so  important  was  the  share 
they  took  in  the  struggle  that  ensued  after  the 
retain  of  Sulla  to  Italy  (b.  o.  63),  that  th^  in 
■sme  measure  imparted  to  what  was  otherwise  a 
man  civil  war,  the  character  of  a  national  contest, 
A  bunge  number  of  them  ferved  in  the  aimy  of  the 
younger  Harius,  which  was  ddeated  by  SnUa  at 
SuripifftnB  (Appian,  B.C.  i.  67);  and  shortly  afker- 
wsrds  an  army,  composed  prinoipally  of  Samnites 
■ad  Lucanians,  under  the  comQiand  of  C,  Pontius 
Teieainns,  made  a  desperate  attempt  to  relieve 
Pneneata  by  marching  suddenly  upon  Bome.  They 
wars  met  by  the  army  of  Sulla  at  the  very  gates  of 
the  city,  and  the  battle  at  the  CoUine  gate  (Nov.  I, 
B.  c.  83),  though  it  terminated  m  the  complete 
Tictoc7  of  Sulla,  was  long  remembered  as  one  of  the 
greatest  dangers  to  which  Bome  had  ever  been  ez- 
posad.  (Veil.  Pat.  u.  27;  Appian,  B.  C.193:  PIdL 
ShU.  88;  Lucan,  it  135 — 138.)  Pontius  Telssinns 
Ml  in  the  field,  and  Snlla  displayed  his  implacable 
hatred  towards  the  Samnites  by  putting  to  the 
(woid,  without  mercy,  8000  prisoners  who  bad  been 
taken  in  the  battle.  (Appian,  2.0.;  Strab.  v.  249; 
Flat.  AA  30.)  He  had  already  put  to  death  all 
the  Samnites  whcm  he  had  taken  ftimaais  at  the 
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battle  of  SacriportUB,  alleging  that  they  were  the 
eternal  enemies  of  the  Boman  name;  and  he  now  fol- 
lowed up  this  declaration  by  a  systematic  devastation 
of  their  country,  carried  on  with  the  express  pur- 
pose of  extirpating  the  whdle  nation.  (Strab.  L  c.) 
It  can  hardly  be  believed  tliat  he  fally  cturied  out 
this  sanguinary  jresolutioi,  but  we  learn  from  Strabo 
that  more  than  a  century  afterwards  the  province 
was  still  in  a  state  of  the  utmost  desolation, — many 
of  what  had  once  been  floniishing  cities  being 
reduced  to  the  condition  of  mere  villages,  while 
others  had  slt(;^ether  ceased  to  exist.  (Strab.  2.  c.) 

Nor  is  it  probable  that  the  province  ever  really 
recovered  from  this  state  of  depression.  The  rheto- 
rical expressions  of  Florns  point  to  its  being  in  his 
day  still  in  a  state  of  almost  complete  desolation, 
(lior.  i.  16.  §  8.)  Some  attempts  seem  indeed  to 
have  been  made  under  the  Boman  Empire  to  recruit 
its  population  with  fiesh  colonists,  especially  by 
Nero,  who  foimded  colonies  at  Saepinum,  Telesia, 
and  Aesemia  (Z/ii.  Colon,  pp.  259,  260,  &o.);  bat 
nona  of  these  attained  to  any  great  prosperity,  and 
the  whole  region  seems  to  have  been  very  thinly 
popuhkted  and  given  up  chiefly  to  pasturage  Bene- 
ventum  alone  retained  its  importance,  and  continued 
to  be  a  flourishing  dty  ttUDUghoat  the  period  of  the 
Boman  Empire.  In  ^e  divisioF  of  Italy  nnder  Au- 
gustus the  bmd  of  the  Hirpini  was  separated  from 
the  rest  of  Sanininm,  and  was  placed  in  the  Second 
Begion  with  Apulia  and  CaUbria,  while  the  rest  of 
the  Samnites  were  included  in  the  Fourth  Begion, 
together  with  the  Sabines,  Frentani,  Peligni,  &c 
(Plin.  iu.  II.  s.  16,  12.  s.  17.)  At  a  lat«r  period 
this  district  was  broken  up,  and  Samninm  wiUi  the 
land  of  the  Frentani  constituted  a  separate  province. 
This  is  the  arrangement  which  we  find  in  the  No- 
titia,  and  it  was  probably  introduced  at  an  earlier  . 
period,  as  the  Liber  Colonisrum  in  one  part  gives 
nnder  a  separate  bead  the  "  Civitatea  Bagkxiis  Sam- 
nii,"  including  under  that  name  the  towns  of  the 
Peligm,  as  well  as  the  Frentani.  {Notit.  Sign.  ii. 
pp  9, 10;  Lib,  CoUm.  f.  259.)  In  another  part  of 
the  same  docimient,  which  is  undoubtedly  derived 
from  diiSkrent  sources,  the  Samnite  towns  are  classed 
under  the  head  of  Campania;  but  this  union,  if  it 
ever  really  subsisted,  could  have  been  but  of  yaj 
brief  duration.  The  "  Provincia  Samnii "  is  re- 
peatedly mentioned  in  inscriptions  of  the  4th  oen- 
tuiy,  and  waa  governed  by  an  officer  styled  "  Prae- 
see."  (Hommsen,  IH»  Lib.  Col  p  206.)  The 
same  appellatiao  oontmned  in  use  after  the  &11  of 
the  Boman  Empire,  and  the  name  of  Samnium  as  a 
separate  province  is  found  both  in  Caasiodorns  and 
Paulas  Diacoous.  (Csssiod.  For.  xi.  36;  P.  Diac. 
Biit.  Lang.  iL  20.)  The  only  towns  m  it  that  re- 
tained any  consideration  in  the  time  of  the  last  writer 
were  Anfidena,  Aeseraia,  and  Benevmtum.  The 
last  d  these  cities  became  under  the  Lombards  the 
capital  of  an  mdependent  and  powerful  duchy,  which 
long  survived  the  fall  of  the  Lombard  kingdom  in 
the  N.  U  Italy.  But  in  Uie  rsvolutioas  of  the  middle 
ages  all  trace  of  the  name  and  ancient  limits  of 
Samnium  was  lost.  At  Uie  janient  day  the  name 
of  Sannio  is  indeed  given  to  a  province  of  the 
kingdom  of  Naples;  but  this  is  merely  an  official 
daiignati<n,  recently  restored,  to  the  district,  which 
had  previously  been  called  liie  Ctmtado  di  Molit. 
This  and  the  a4j(»ning  province  of  the  iVmo^xito 
Ultra  compise  tiie  greater  part  of  the  ancient  Sam- 
nium; but  the  modem  boundaries  have  no  reference 
to  the  wioisRt  divisiqqst  sod  a  oooiidentMe  poctiaB 
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of  the  Sttimito  territory  ia  included  in  the  7'erm  di 
Laaoro,  while  a  oomer  in  the  NW.  is  aaaigned  to 
the  ^6ruc<>. 

Of  the  national  character  of  the  Sanmites  we 
learn  little  more  than  that  they  were  extremely 
brave  and  warlike,  and  had  inherited  to  a  great  de- 
gree the  frugal  and  aimple  habits  of  their  anceston 
tlie  Sabinee.  We  find  alao  indicationa  that  they  t^ 
tained  the  atrong  religions  or  superstitions  feelings 
of  the  Sabioes,  of  which  a  striking  instance  is  given 
by  Livy  in  the  rites  and  ceremonies  with  which  they 
conMcrated  the  troops  that  they  levied  in  b.  c.  293. 
(Liv.  z.  38.)  But  they  had  almost  ceased  to  exist  as 
a  nation  in  the  days  of  the  Latin  poets  and  writecs 
that  are  preaerred  to  ns;  and  hence  we  cannot 
wander  that  their  name  is  seldom  alluded  ta  They 
•re  said  to  have  dwelt  for  the  most  part,  like  the 
Sabines,  in  open  villages;  ibnt  it  is  evident,  from 
the  accounts  ik  their  earliest  wars  with  the  Ronuns, 
that  they  possessed  towns,  and  some  of  them,  at 
least,  strongly  fortified,  lliis  is  confirmed  by  the 
remains  of  walla  of  a  very  ancient  style  of  ooostmo- 
tion,  which  are  still  preserved  at  Aesemia  and  Bo- 
Tiannm,  and  still  more  remarkably  at  Aufidena. 
(Abekea,  Mitfel  ItaUen,  pp.  U2,  148.)  Bat  from 
the  very  nature  of  their  country  the  Sanmites  most 
always  have  been,  to  a  great  extent,  a  rode  and 
pastoral  people,  and  had  probably  received  only  a 
tiiint  tinge  of  civilisation,  throagh  Uwir  intetooorae 
with  the  Campanians  and  Apnlians. 

UL     TOFOOBAPHT. 

The  riTers  of  the  Ssmnite  territoir  bare  beeo 
already  noticed  in  coonectioD  with  the  moontain 
chains  and  gnmps  in  which  they  take  their  rise. 
From  the  purely  inUod  character  of  the  region,  none 
of  these  rivers,  with  the  exception  of  the  Calor  and 
its  tributaries,  belong  wholly  to  Samniiimi  bnt  tra- 
verse the  territories  of  other  nations  before  they 
reach  the  sea.  Thus  the  Ssgrus  and  Trinins,  after 
quitting  the  mountains  of  Samnium,  flow  through 
the  hind  of  the  Frentani  to  the  Adriatic;  the  Ti- 
femns  separates  the  territory  of  that  people  &om 
Apulia,  while  the  Frento  and  tit»  Anfidos  travenie  the 
plains  of  Apulia.  On  the  other  side  of  the  central 
chain  the  Vnltumos,  with  its  affluent  the  CaW, 
and  the  tributaries  of  the  latter,  the  Sabatus  and 
Tamarus,  carry  down  the  whole  of  the  waters  of 
the  Apennines  of  Samnium,  which  flow  to  the  Tyr^ 
riieniansea. 

The  topography  of  Samnium  is  the  most  ohscnn 
and  confused  of  any  part  rf  Italy.  The  reason  of 
this  is  obvious.  From  the  oontinned  wars  which 
Iiad  devastated  the  country;  and  the  state  of  deso- 
lation to  which  it  was  reduced  in  the  tinu  of  the 
geographers,  only  a  few  towns  had  survived,  at 
least  in  such  a  state  as  to  be  deemed  worthy  of  no- 
tice by  them;  and  many  of  the  names  mentiuned  by 
Livy  and  other  authors  during  the  early  wars  of  the 
Bomans  with  the  Sanmites  never  reappear  at  a  later 
period.  It  is  indeed  probable  that  some  of  these 
were  scarcely  towns  in  the  stricter  sense  of  the  term, 
but  merely  fiolified  viUages  or  strongholds,  in  which 
the  inhabitants  collected  their  cattle  and  property 
in  time  of  war.  Those  which  are  mentiiHied  by  the 
geographers  as  still  existing  under  the  Roman  Em- 
pire, or  the  site  of  which  is  clearly  indicated,  may  be 
briefly  enumerated.  Aufioena,  in  the  upper  valley 
of  the  Sagms,  is  the  only  town  that  can  be  assigned 
with  any  oertainty  to  the  Caracem.  In  the  upper 
valleiy  of  the  Vuitomus  was  AsaBBiru,  the  tern- 
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tory  of  which  bordered  on  that  of  Venafrmn  ia 
Campania,  At  the  northern  foot  of  the  Jfonls 
Jfatttt  was  BoTiAHDK  ;  and  in  the  momitain 
tract  betweoi  it  ai^  the  Frentani  was  Tkevkbtum 
or  TEBavEHTnM  (Trivenlo).  SE.  of  Borianmn 
lay  Saxpihuh,  the  ruins  of  which  are  still  visible 
near  Stpmo  ;  and  at  the  southern  foot  of  the  Mimie 
Matett,  in  the  valley  of  the  Calor,  was  Tsusia. 
Alutak  Iqr  to  the  NW.  of  this,  in  the  valley  of 
the  Vultnmus,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  Uatat  in  thst 
direction.  In  the  country  of  the  Hirpini  were  Bs- 
HsvEimm,  the  capital  of  the  whde  district ;  Ascu- 
LAKiw,  near  MirabeUa,  about  15  mihs  to  the  SW.; 
EouDS  Tdticds,  near  the  frontiers  of  Apulia; 
AQm/>iaA,  at  Lacedogma,  on  the  same  frtntier; 
Abblldium,  near  the  frontien  of  Campania;  and 
CoMPSA,  near  the  sources  of  the  Aofidns,  bordning 
on  Lbcania,  so  that  it  is  assigned  by  Ptolemy  to 
that  country.  On  the  borders  of  Campania,  betwem 
Beneventum  and  the  plains,  were  Candinm,  sipp*- 
rently  once  the  capital  of  tlw  Caodina  tribe;  and 
Saticdu^,  the  precise  site  of  which  has  not  been 
determined,  but  which  must  have  been  ntoated  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Mount  Hiista.  The  Sam- 
nite  Cai-atia,  on  the  other  hand,  was  sitnatad  K 
of  the  Vultnmus,  at  Cajaan  ;  and  Coiifi7I.tebia, 
also  a  Samnite  city,  was  in  the  same  neighbonrbood. 
The  group  of  hiUs  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Vnl- 
tumus,  extending  from  that  river  towards  the  Via 
Ladna,  must  thenfore  have  been  indoded  in  Sam- 
nium; bnt  Teanum  and  Cales,  situated  <m  diat 
highroad,  were  certainly  both  of  them  Campaaiaa 
towns.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  in  early  times 
the  limits  between  Campania  and  Samninm  wen 
subject  to  many  fluctuatioos;  and  Strabo  seems  to 
regard  them  as  imperfectly  fixed  even  in  bis  day. 
(Strab.  V.  p.  249.) 

Of  the  minor  towns  of  Samninm,  or  those  which 
are  mentioned  only  in  history,  may  be  nolieed: 
DuBONiA  (Liv.  X.  39),  identified,  but  on  reiy  alight 
groundi,  with  Cvrita  Ytechia,  N.  of  Bojatto ;  tlxm- 
GAirnA  (Liv.  z.  17),  supposed  to  be  BtueSoe,  on 
the  frantiers  of  Apulia,  near  the  sources  of  ths 
Frento  (^Forlore);  Rumuuca,  on  the  frontiars  of 
Apulia,  between  Aecuhuium  and  Aqnilooia;  Tbi- 
TICUM,  in  the  same  neigbboarhood,  still  called 
Trevico  ;  PusiiA,  near  Sia  Agata  dei  Goti,  oo  tha 
frontiers  <^  Campadia;  Calufab  and  Bufbiux, 
both  <^  them  mentioned  by  Livy  (viii.  85)  in'  oon- 
nectioo  with  Alli&e,  and  ]aT>bably  sitnatad  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  that  city;  Coxunuii  (Liv.  z.  99, 
44),  of  very  unoertun  nte  j  AQtnLOHiA  (Liv.  L  c), 
also  of  uncertain  site,  but  which  most  be  distin- 
gnished  from  the  aij  of  the  same  nama  in  the 
country  of  the  Hirpini ;  Maronea,  noticed  by  Livy  in 
the  Second  Punic  War,  when  it  was  recovered  by 
Marcellus,  in  B.  o.  210  (Liv.  xxvii.  1);  Mkuaje, 
Folfnlae,  and  Orbitanium,  all  of  which  are  noticed 
on  only  one  occasion  (Liv.  xxiv.  20),  and  the  sites 
of  which  are  wholly  undetannined.*  To  these  moat 
be  added  Clnvia,  Gimetrs,  Volana,  nUambinmn, 
and  Hercnlaneum,  all  of  them  mentioned  as  towna 
taken  from  the  Samnites  (Liv.  ix.  31,  z.  15,  45X 
but  of  which  nothing  more  is  known;  Imbriniam 
(Liv.  viii.  30),  where  Fabins  gained  a  victny  over 
tlie  Sanmites  in  B.  c.  325 ;  Gmna,  which  is  rqira- 


*  It  has  been  thought  nnneoeesary  to  repeat  io 
these  and  other  similar  oases  the  modern  sites  as- 
signed by  Italian  or  German  topographers,  whare  then*- 
rest  on  no  other  fonndatiou  than  iDer»ccDJKetare. 
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•mted  b7  Diodoms  u  the  scene  of  the  decisire 
Tkstory  in  a.  c.  314  (Diod.  xix.  76);  and  seTeml 
places  of  which  the  names  are  found  onlj  in  Virgil  and 
Sitios  Italicos, — Mucbab,  RuriiAE,  Batdlux,  and 
Cklrnna  (Viix-  Aen.  vii.  739 ;  Sil.  Ital.  viii.  564), 
which  seem  to  have  been  situated  on  the  borden  of 
Campania,  ao  that  it  is  doubtful  to  which  country 
they  are  to  be  assigned.  The  minor  towns  of  the 
Hirpini  have  been  ahreadj  discossed  in  that  article; 
Panna,  or  Panna,  a  name  found  in  Strabo  (v.  p.  250) 
as  that  of  a  place  still  existing  in  his  time,  is  probably 
corrupt,  but  we  are  wholly  at  a  loss  what  to  sabstitute. 
On  the  other  hand,  inscriptions  attest  the  ezistenoe 
niider  the  Roman  Empire  of  a  town  called  Juvavinm, 
or  Jnrannm,  of  municipal  rank,  which  is  not  men- 
tioned by  any  of  the  ge(^niphers,  but  is  probably 
the  one  meant  by  the  Liber  Colonianun,  which 
aotioes  the  "  lohanns  ager  "  among  the  "  civitates 
SamniL"  (Lib.  Col.  p.  260.)  It  was  probably 
sitnated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sta  Maria  di 
Palaao,  a  few  miles  N.  of  the  Safn^s,  and  on  the 
very  frontiers  of  the  Marrucini.  (Uommsen,  /lucr. 
Ji.  If.  p,  271.)  The  existence  of  a  town  named 
Tifemom  is  very  doubtful  [TitebiidsI  ;  and  that  of 
a  city  cf  the  name  of  Samnium,  though  adopted  by 
many  local  writers  (Bonianelli,  voL  ii.  p.  490),  cer- 
tainly rests  on  no  adequate  authority. 

Samnium  was  trsvened  in  ancient  times  by  several 
lines  of  highway.  One  of  these,  following  nearly 
the  same  li^  with  the  modem  road  from  Naplei  to 
AgtUla,  proceeded  up  the  valley  of  the  Vultumns 
tnm  Venafrom  to  Aesemia,  thence  crossed  the 
mountain  ndge  to  Aufidena  in  the  valley  of  the 
Sagrus,  and  fruin  thence  again  over  another  moan- 
tain  pass  to  Snlmo  in  the  land  ot  the  Peligni. 
Another  branch  led  from  Aeeemia  to  Boviannm,  and 
from  thence  to  Eqous  Tuticus,  where  it  jctned  the 
Via  Appia  or  Trajana.  A  third  fallowed  the  valley 
of  the  Vnltumus  from  Aesemia  to  Allihe,  and 
thence  by  Telesia  to  Beneventum.  There  seems 
also  to  have  been  a  croes  line  from  the  latter  place 
by  Saepinnm  to  Bovianum.  (/(m.  ArU.  p  102;  Tab. 
Peut.)  But  tliese  different  lines  are  very  confoaedly 
kud  down  in  the  Tabula,  and  the  distances  given 
an  often  either  corrupt  or  erroneous.  The  course 
of  the  Via  Appia,  and  its  branch  called  the  Via 
Trajana,  through  the  land  of  the  Hirpini,  has  been 
alrrady  noticed  in  that  article.  [See  also  Via 
Appia.]  [E.  H.  B  ] 

SAUO'MIUli,  SAHHCNIUM,  SALMO'MIUM, 
SALMO'NE  PROM.  (So^uif  ur,  SoA^ior,  Strab. 
ii.  p.  106,  X.  pp.  474,  475,  478,  489;  2aAM<£n), 
Adi,  sxviL  7;  comp.  Ptol.  iii.  IS.  §  5  ;  Pomp. 
Mela,  ii.  7.  §  12  ;  Plin.  iv.  20.  s.  21 ;  Stai&um. 
§  318:  Etk.  iakftAfiOt,  SaX^ris,  ApolL  Rhod. 
iv.  1693;  Dionys.  Per.  110;  Iiucr^.  igi.  Bocih, 
Corpn,  ToL  iL  p.  409),  the  E.  promontory  of  Crete, 
to  which  the  seamen  of  the  Alexandrian  vessel 
which  conveyed  Panl  to  Rome,  thinking  they  could 
pursue  their  voyage  imder  the  lee  of  the  island,  ran 
down.  QJ  cts,  I.  c.)  Much  difference  of  opinion  has 
been  entertained  relative  to  the  identification  of  this 
celebrated  foreland,  the  position  of  which  would 
seem  to  be  incuntrovertibly  ascertained  by  the  ex- 
istence of  the  modem  name  C.Salomon.  (Comp. 
HiSck,  Knta,  voL  I  p.  427.)  But  though  the 
name  is  certainly  in  favour  of  this  site,  the  state- 
ments of  the  ancients  as  to  its  position,  and  of  the 
seven  islets  or  rocks  wi^ch  snrroimd  it,  determine 
conclnsively  that  it  must  be  C.  S.  Sidero.  It  is 
tn>e  that  by  the  recent  Admiralty  survey  it  is  not 
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quite  90  fiur  to  the  E.  as  C  Sabmon  (the  difference 
is,  however,  only  a  few  seconds  of  longitnde) ;  but 
by  its  extreme  extension  finm  the  mainland  it  woald 
be  considered  as  the  princifial  promontory  at  thu 
end  of  the  ishmd,  and  known  as  the  "  E.  fore- 
land." (Comp.  Muteum  of  Clou.  Antiqmtiet,  vol.  ii. 
p.  302.)  rE.B.J.] 

SAMOS  or  SAMUS  (Sditos:  F.A.  and  Adj.  3i- 
/uoi,Samias,  iafttuos,iciuaKh^  in  Stepb.:  iofuAnis 
in  the  language  of  the  modem  Greeks,  who  call  the 
island  Samo,  Zifui :  the  Turks  call  it  Siuam  Adaui), 
a  large  island  in  that  part  of  the  Aegaean  which  is 
called  the  Icarian  sea,  and  the  most  important  oT 
the  Sporades  next  after  Rhodes.  The  woid  denotes 
a 'height,  especially  by  the  sea-shore.  (See  Const 
Porphyrog.  de  Them.  16.  p.  41,  dd.  Bonn.)  Hence 
Samothkacia,  or  the  Thradau  Samos,  which  is 
said  by  Pausanias  (vii.  4.  §  3)  to  have  been  colonised 
and  named  by  certain  fugitives  ftom  the  Icarian 
Samos, — and  Sahe,  one  of  the  names  of  Cephalonia, 
which  ia  inven>ely  coimected  with  it  by  one  of 
Strabo's  conjectures  (x.  p.  457).  How  applicable 
the  idea  of  elevation  is  to  the  island  before  us  may 
be  seen  in  the  narratives  and  views  given  by  Dr. 
Clarke  (TVoeeb,  vol.  ii.  p.  192,  vol.  iii.  p.  366),  who 
uses  the  strongest  language  in  describing  the  oonsp- 
cuous  height  of  Samoa  above  the  eurroimding  islands. 

The  following  earlier  names  of  Samos  are  men- 
tioned by  Pliny  (v.  37)  and  other  vrriters,  —  Par- 
thenia,  Aiithemus,  Melamphylns,  Dryusa  and  Cy- 
parissia.  Some  of  these  have  evidently  arisen  from 
the  physical  characteristics  of  the  island.  Samoa 
was,  and  is,  well-wooded.  It  is  intersected  from  E. 
to  W.  by  a  chain  of  mountains,  which  is  in  &ct  a 
continuation  of  the  range  of  Mycale,  being  separated 
from  it  only  by  the  narrow  channel,  hudly  a  mile 
in  breadth,  which  the  Turks  call  the  Littk  BogKoM. 
Here  was  fought  the  decisive  victory  against  the 
Persians,  B.  c.  479.  The  Gnat  Boghaz,  which  is 
nearly  10  mikw  in  breadth,  separates  the  other  ex- 
tremity of  Samos  from  the  comparatively  low  island 
of  IcAKiA.  The  length  of  Samoe,  from  E.  to  W.,  is 
about  25  milea.  Its  breadth  is  very  variable.  Strabo 
reckons  the  cu\:uit  at  600  stadia,  Pliny  at  87  milea, 
though  he  says  that  Isidorus  makes  it  100.  These 
differences  may  be  readily  accounted  for  by  (xnitting 
or  including  Port  Vat)^,  which  is  a  wUd-looking 
bay,  though  a  very  servicrable  harbour,  on  the  north. 
Here  the  modem  capital  is  situated:  but  in  ancient 
times  the  bay  of  FiiMjr  seems  to  have  been  com- 
paratively deserted — perhaps,  asToomeibrt  suggests, 
because  it  was  peculiarly  exposed  to  pirates,  who 
infested  the  straits  and  bays  of  an  island  which  lay 
in  the  route  of  commerce  between  the  Bosporus  and 
Egypt  What  Tonmefort  tells  us  of  his  travels 
through  Samos  gives  us  the  idea  of  a  very  mgged, 
though  picturesque  and  prodnctive,  island.  (Poanbly 
the  Palinnms  and  Panormus  of  Samos,  mentioned  by 
Livy,  xxxvil  11,  may  have  been  in  the  bay  of  Vathy^ 
The  highest  point.  Mount  Ktrkit,  the  ancient 
Cerceteus  (Stnb.  x.  p.  488),  which  is  nearly  alvrays 
covered  with  snow,  and  reaches  the  height  of 
4725  English  feet,  is  towards  the  west.  A  ridge, 
which  branches  off  in  a  south-easterly  direction  from 
the  main  range,  and  ends  in  the  promontory  of 
Poseidiom,  opposite  Mycale,  was  called  Ampelns, 
which  name  seems  also  to  have  been  given  to  the  w  hole 
momitain-system  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  637).  The  western- 
most extremity  of  the  island,  opposite  Icaria  was'xa- 
ciently  called  Cantharium.  Here  the  clifft  are  very 
bare  and  lofty.  A  landslip,  which  has  token  place  in 
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tint  part  of  the  nknd,  has  jrobMjpna  rise  ts  the 
name  bj  wbicfa  it  U  noir  called  (i^  ncrcufor^). 

The  positioD  of  Samoa  vaa  nnrly  oppocite  the 
faoandaiy-tine  of  Caria  and  Ionia;  and  ita  early 
tnditJMig  connect  it,  fint  with  Cariaoa  and  Leieges, 
and  then  with  loniana.  The  first  Ionian  colony  is 
said  to  hare  consisted  of  settlers  from  Epidaanu, 
who  were  expelled  from  thence  by  the  Argins. 
Bowerer  this  may  be,  we  find  Saroos  at  an  early 
period  in  the  positian  of  a  powerful  member  of  the 
Ionic  confedency.  At  this  time  it  was  highly  dis- 
tuiKnisbed  in  maritime  enterprise  and  the  science  of 
narigatiao.  Thncydides  tells  ns  (L  13)  that  the 
Samians  were  among  the  fin4  to  make  adrances  in 
narat  constmction,  and  that  fra-  this  porpoae  they 
arailed  thenuelres  of  the  serricea  of  Ameinocles  the 
Corinthian  shipbailder.  The  story  of  Pliny  (vii.  57), 
that  either  tbe^  or  Pericles  the  Athenian  first  con- 
ftmcted  transports  for  the -conveyance  of  horses, 
though  less  entitled  to  literal  acceptance,  is  well 
worthy  of  mention  ;  and  Samos  will  always  be 
fiunoos  for  the  voyage  of  her  citisen  (Maens,  who, 
**  not  withoot  divine  direction'  (Herod,  iv.  IS2),  first 
penetrated  through  the  Pillars  of  Hracnles  into  the 
Ocean,  and  tbns  not  mly  opened  oat  new  fields  of 
commercial  enterprise,  bat  enlarged  the  gec^rapfaical 
ideas  of  the  Greeks  by  making  them  for  the  first 
time  iiuniliar  with  the  phenomenon  of  the  tides. 

Under  the  despot  Polycnites,  Samos  was  in  fact 
the  greatest  Greek  maritime  power.  This  famous 
man,  about  ten  years  after  the  taking  of  Snrdis  by 
Cyrus,  held  Samos  in  a  position  of  prond  independ- 
ence, when  Lesbia  and  Chios  had  submitted  to  the 
Persians.  He  had  1000  bowmen  in  his  pay;  he 
possessed  100  ships  of  war,  and  made  considerable 
eonqnests  both  among  the  islands  and  the  mainland. 
He  fooght  snccessfully  against  the  Milesians  ar.d 
Lesbians,  and  made  a  treaty  with  Amasis,  king  of 
Egypt  Whether  we  are  to  take  the  story  in  the 
poetical  form  in  which  it  is  presented  to  ns  by  He- 
rodotus, or  to  attribute  the  change  to  the  more 
probable  motive  of  self-interest,  this  treaty  was 
broken  off  for  an  alliance  with  Cambyses.  In  con- 
nection with  this  monarch's  expedition  to  the  Mile, 
some  Samian  malcontents  were  so  treacherously 
treated  by  Polycrates,  that  they  sought  and  obtained 
assistance  from  Greece.  A  joint  force  of  Lacedae- 
monians and  Corinthiana  besieged  Polycrates  in 
Samoa  for  forty  days:  but  in  this  struggle  also  be 
waa  successful.  At  last  his  own  cnpiditr,  acted  on  by 
the  fraud  of  Oroetes,  a  neighbouringsatrap,  brought 
him  to  a  wretclied  death  on  the  mainland.  The 
time  which  succeeded  was  fall  of  crime  and  calamity 
for  Samoa.  In  the  end,  Syloson,  the  brother  of 
Polycrates  (whose  association  with  Cambyses  is  the 
subject  of  another  romantic  story  in  Herodotus), 
landed  with  a  Persian  army  on  Samos,  and  became 
a  tributary  despot;  bnt  not  till  his  native  island  had 
been  so  depopulated  f»  to  give  rise  to  the  proverb 
Sinrri  iu\oiTuvTos  tvpvxvpiji.  For  details  see  the 
lives  of  PoLTCRATEg  and  Stumon  in  the  Diet  (if 
Biographf.  It  was  at  this  period  that  Pythagoras, 
who  was  a  native  of  Samoe,  left  the  island  to  travel 
in  foreign  countries,  being  partly  urged  to  leave  bis 
home  (according  to  Plutarch,  PlaciL  i.  3)  through 
discontent  under  the  government  of  Polycrates, 
who,  however,  waa  a  patron  of  literature,  and  had 
Anacreon  many  years  at  his  court.  For  the  chro- 
nology of  tliis  period  see  Clinton,  Fast  BelL  vol.  ii. 
note  B.  pp.  230 — 232. 
.Samoa  was  now  Panian.    It  was  from  Samoa  that 
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Datis  Bailed  to  Maiatboo,  taking  Kazoa  ca  Ua  w^. 
Bat  the  dominion  of  the  Peramna  did  not  last  loa)^ 
When  their  fleet  was  gathered  at  Samos  again,  after 
the  battle  of  Sdbmis,  to  the  nornber  of  400  sail,  it 
was  in  a  great  measure  the  urgeocy  of  .Samian  en- 
voys  whi^  induced  the  commanders  of  the  Greek 
fleet  at  Delos  to  go  across  to  the  eastern  side  of  the 
AegaeaiL  Then  followed  that  battle  in  the  strait, 
which  completed  the  liberation  of  the  Greeks. 

In  the  maritime  coofederaey  which  was  oiganiMd 
soon  afterwards  under  Athenian  mie,  Samos  aeons 
to  have  been  the  moat  powerfal  of  the  three  islands 
which  were  exempted  fnai  paying  tribute.  It  wis 
at  the  instance  of  her  dtiiens  that  the  oummon 
treasure  was  removed  from  Deles  to  Athens.  But 
this  firiendship  with  Athens  was  tamed  into  bitter 
enmity  in  coosequence  of  a  conflict  with  Miletas 
about  the  territory  of  Priene.  Samoa  openly  re- 
volted; and  a  large  force  was  despatched  £rom  Athens 
agninst  it  tmder  the  command  of  ten  generuls,  two 
oJF  whom  were  Sophocles  and  Pericles.  The  Utter 
pronounoed  in  the  Cerameicus  the  fiincral  oratioc 
over  those  who  had  bllen  in  the  war  which,  after  a 
resistance  of  nine  months,  reduced  Samoi  to  eompku 
subjection. 

From  439  to  412  Samis  remained  without  foiti- 
ficationa  and  wit  boat  a  fleet.  Bnt  about  this  latter 
date  it  became  the  binge  upoo  which  all  the  con- 
cluding events  of  the  Peloponnesian  War  really  tamed. 
The  fint  movements  towards  the  atablishment  <( 
an  oligarchy  at  Athena  began  at  Samos  throug{i  the 
intrigues  (^  Alcibiades  ;  and  yW  this  ialaix]  was 
practically  the  home  oi  the  Athenian  dennaacy 
duruig  the  struggle  which  ensued.  It  was  at  Samoa 
that  Aldbiades  rejoined  bis  fellow-citiicns ;  and 
from  Samos  that  he  finally  sailed  for  the  Peiraeia 
in  407.  Even  till  after  the  battle  of  Aqrinocae 
Samos  was,  more  than  any  other  place,  the  b«ad- 
quarters  and  buse  of  operations  for  the  Athexnan 
fleet 

Our  notices  of  the  island  now  become  more  <ng- 
mentary.  After  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Gmt 
it  was  for  a  time  subject  to  the  kings  of  Egypt. 
(Polyb.  V.  35.)  Subsequently,  it  took  the  pan  of 
Antiochus  the  Great  in  his  war  with  Bome.  It 
also  acted  with  Mitbridates  against  Kuroe ;  bat  waa 
finally  united  with  the  provmce  of  A^  B.  c.  S4. 
After  the  battle  of  Actium,  Angustaa  passed  the 
winter  there.  Under  the  Roman  empencs  it  was  on  the 
whole  a  place  of  no  great  imjKxtance,  though  it  had 
the  honour  of  being  a  free  state.  (Piin.  v.  37  ■}  Tliia 
privilege  was  token  away  under  Vespasian.  (Soet 
Keip.8.)  In  the  division  of  the  Empire  contained  in 
the  Synecdemns  we  find  it  placed  with  Rhodes,  C<a, 
Chios,  &c.,  in  the  iVortiiee  of  tke  I$lamU.  In  the 
later  division  into  themn,  it  seems  to  be  again  nb<d 
to  a  distinguished  position.  It  gave  its  name  to  a 
separate  theme,  which  included  a  large  portioti  of 
the  nuinland,  and  was  divided  into  the  two  txrtu  of 
Ephesus  and  Adramyttium,  the  governor  bavuig 
bis  residence  {vfKuTiloptov)  at  Smyrna;  and  this  ar* 
rangement  is  spoken  of  in  such  a  way  (Coast.  Por- 
phyrog.  <b  Tktm.  I  c.)  as  distinctly  to  connect  it 
with  the  ancient  renown  of  Samoa. 

It  wonld  be  difficult  to  foUow  the  fortunes  of 
Samoe  through  the  middle  ages.  (See  FinUy'a 
Hitiory  ofihe  Byzantine  aatd  Gretk  Eaipirea,  vol.  u. 
p.  112.)  There  are  some  points  of  oonsidenible  in- 
terest in  its  modern  history.  In  1550,  after  beinf; 
sacked  by  the  Ottomans,  it  was  givm  by  SeCm  to 
the  Capitan  Pacha  Ochiali,  who  iotrodnoed  caioaiali 
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from  rarioas  other  places ;  whence  the  names  of 
mme  of  the  modem  villages  in  the  island,  Metelinotu, 
AUxtniticori,  and  Vourlote*  (Vourla  giving  the 
name  to  some  islands  at  the  entrance  of  the  bay  of 
Smyrna),  Samos  was  .much  injured  by  the  ravages 
nf  Mornsini.  In  Tonmef<irt's  time  the  largest  part 
of  the  island  was  the  property  of  ecclesiastics;  and 
the  number  of  convents  and  nunneries  was  con- 
siderable. He  reckoned  the  population  to  be  12,000; 
now  it  is  estimated  at  50,000,  nearly  the  whole 
being  Christian,  Samos  performed  a  distinguished 
part  in  the  War  of  Independence.  The  Turks  often 
attempted  to  effect  a  landing:  the  defences  con- 
atnicled  by  the  Samiotes  are  still  visible  on  the 
shore:  and  the  Greek  fleet  watched  no  point  more 
carefully  than  this  important  island.  On  the  1 7th 
of  AueiiKt,  1824,  a  curious  repetition  of  the  battle 
of  Mycale  took  place.  Formidable  preparations  for 
a  de^icent  on  the  Island  were  made  by  Tahir-Pacha, 
who  had  20.000  land-troops  encamped  on  the  pro- 
montory of  Myrale,  Canaris  set  fire  to  a  frigate 
near  Cape  Trogillium,  and  in  the  confimion  which 
followed  the  troops  fled,  and  Tahir-Pacha  sailed 
away.  At  x\iv>  time  the  Logothete  Lycurgus  was 
Tvptuvoi  of  the  island  **  in  the  true  clasfiical  sense 
of  the  word,"  as  is  observed  by  Koss,  who  describes 
the  ra.'-lle  built  by  Lycurgus  on  the  ruins  of  a 
mediaeval  fort,  adding  that  he  was  then  (1841)  re- 
siding with  the  rank  of  Colonel  at  Athens,  and  that 
he  was  well  remembered  and  much  regretted  in 
fximos.  This  island  was  assigned  to  Turkey  by  the 
treaty  which  fixed  the  limits  of  modem  Greece; 
but  it  continued  to  make  struggles  for  its  indepen- 
dence. Since  1835  it  has  formed  a  separate  Bey- 
■ick  under  a  Phanariot  Greek  named  Stephen 
Vogorides,  who  resides  in  Constantinople  with  the 
title  of  **  Prince  of  Samos,"  and  sends  a  governor  as 
his  deputy.  Btuides  other  rights,  the  island  has  a 
separate  flag  exhibiting  the  white  Greek  cross  on  a 
blue  ground,  with  a  narrow  red  stripe  to  denote  de- 
pendence on  the  Porte.  It  does  not  appear,  how. 
ever,  that  this  government  of  Greeks  by  a  Greek 
for  the  Sultan  is  conducive  to  contentment. 

The  present  inhabitants  of  this  fruitful  island  are 
said  to  be  more  esteemed  for  their  industry  than 
their  honesty.  They  export  silk,  wool,  wine,  oil,  and 
fruits.  If  the  word  Sammet  is  derived  firom  this 
place,  it  is  probable  that  silk  has  been  an  object  of 
its  industry  for  a  considerable  time.  Pliny  (xiii. 
34)  mentions  pomegranates  among  its  fruits.  At 
the  present  day  the  beans  of  the  carob-tree  are 
exported  to  Russia,  where  a  cheap  spirit  for  the 
common  people  is  made  from  them.  We  might 
suppose  from  the  name  of  Mount  Ampelns,  that  the 
wine  of  the  island  was  celebrated  in  the  ancient 
world;  but  such  a  conclu.sion  would  be  in  direct 
contradiction  to  the  words  of  Strabo,  who  notices  it 
as  a  remarkable  fact,  that  though  the  wine  of  the 
surrounding  islands  and  of  the  neighboaring  parts 
of  the  mainland  was  excellent,  that  of  Samos  was 
inferior.  Its  grapes,  however,  under  the  name  of 
6^fi7i\i9(s  or  ojuo/iijAiScs,  are  commended  by 
Athenaeus  (xiv.  p.  653;  see  Poll.  OnOTiuut.  vi.  11), 
and  now  they  are  one  of  the  most  valued  parts  of  its 
produce.  Boss  saw  the.se  grapes  (o^ra^lja)  drying 
in  large  quantities  in  the  sun;  and  other  authorities 
speak  highly  of  the  Mahniey  or  sweet  mnscato 
wine  exported  in  large  quantities  from  Samos.  Its 
marble  is  abnndont;  but  it  has  a  greater  tendency 
to  split  into  small  fragments  than  that  of  Pen- 
telicos  or  Paras.    A  stone  found  in  the  island  is 
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said  by  PlSny  (zzxvi,  40)  to  have  been  used  for 
polishing  gold.  He  also  mentions  in  several  places 
(I.  c,  also  xxviii.  53, 77,  xxxi.  46,  xxxv.  19,  .W) 
the  various  medicinal  properties  of  its  earth.  The 
Samian  earthenware  was  in  high  repute  at  Rome 
("  Samia  etiamnom  in  escnientis  laudantur,"  Plin. 
xxxv.  46),  and  the  name  has  been  traditionally 
given  by  modem  writers  to  the  "  red  lustrous  pot- 
tery **  made  by  the  Romans  themselves  for  domestic 
use.  (See  Marryatt's  Pottery  and  Porcelain,  London 
1850,  pp.  286,  290.)  For  the  natural  Flora  and 
Fauna  of  the  island  we  most  be  content  to  refer  to 
Touroefort,  who  says,  among  other  facts,  that  tigers 
sometimes  swim  across  to  it  firom  Mycale,  which 
Chandler  describes  as  a  mountain  infested  with  wild 
beasts.  The  woody  flanks  of  Mount  Kerhia  still 
snpply  materials  for  shipbuilding.  It  is  said  in 
Athenaeus  (i.  c.)  that  the  roses  and  fruits  of  Samos 
came  to  perfection  twice  a  year;  and  Strabo  informs 
us  that  its  general  iraitfulness  was  such  as  to  give 
rise  to  the  proverb  ^(fxi  icoi  ipvl9av  yd^a. 

The  archaeological  interest  of  Samos  is  almost  en- 
tirely concentrated  in  that  plain  on  the  S.,  which  con- 
tained the  sanctuary  of  Hera  at  one  extremity  and  the 
ancient  city  on  the  other.  This  plain  is  terminated  at 
the  SW.  by  a  promontory,  which  from  its  white  clifls  is 
called  tunrpo  xiSo  by  the  Greeks,  but  which  received 
from  the  Genoese  the  name  of  Cape  Cohnna,  in 
consequence  of  the  single  column  of  the  Heraeum 
which  remains  standing  in  its  immediate  neighbour- 
hood. Virgil  tells  us  (Jen.  i.  16),  that  Samos  waa 
at  least  second  in  the  affections  of  Juno ;  and  her 
temple  and  worship  contributed  much  to  the  fame 
and  affluence  of  Samos  for  many  centuries.  Hero- 
dotus says  that  the  temple  was  the  largest  he  had 
seen.  It  was  of  the  Ionic  order;  in  form  it  was 
decastyle  dipteral,  in  dimensions  346  feet  by  189. 
(See  Leake,  Atia  JUinor,  p.  348.)  It  was  never 
entirely  finished.  At  least,  the  fiuting  of  the 
columns  was  left,  like  the  foliage  on  parts  of  oar 
cathedrals,  incomplete.  The  original  architect  was 
Rhoecus,  a  Samian.  The  temple  was  burnt  by  the 
Persians.  After  its  restoration  it  was  plundered  by 
pirates  in  the  Mithridatic  War,  then  by  Verres,  and 
then  by  M.  Antony.  He  took  to  Rome  three  statues 
attributed  to  Myron :  of  these  Augustus  restored 
the  Athene  and  Heracles,  and  retained  the  Zeus  to 
decorate  the  Capitol.  The  image  of  the  goddess  was 
made  of  w<K)d,  and  was  supposed  to  be  the  work  of 
Smilis,  a  contemporary  of  Daedalus.  In  Strabo's 
time  the  temple,  with  its  chapels,  was  a  complete 
picture  gallery,  and  the  hypaethral  portion  was  full 
of  statues.  (See  Orig.  c  Celt.  4.)  In  the  time  of 
Tacitus,  this  sanctuary  had  the  rights  of  asylum. 
(^Avn.  iv.  14.)  When  Pansanias  was  there, the  people 
pointed  out  to  him  the  shrub  of  Agnus  Castas, 
under  the  shade  of  which,  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Imbrosus,  it  was  believed  that  Hera  was  bora. 
(Pans.  I.  e.)  Hence  the  river  itself  was  called  Par- 
thenias,  and  the  goddess  Imbrasia.  (Comp.  ApoU. 
Rhod.  I  187,  'I/ttSpoirfjit  fSos'Hpiji.)  The  anchor- 
age in  front  of  the  sanctuary  was  called  ipiiot 
'Hpairrit.  (Athen.  xv.  p.  672.)  The  temple  was 
about  200  paces  from  the  shore,  according  to  Ross, 
who  found  its  whole  basement  covered  with  a  mass 
of  small  fragments  of  marble,  among  which  are 
portions  of  the  red  tiles  with  which  the  temple  was 
roofed.  He  discovered  hardly  anything  of  interest, 
except  an  inscription  with  the  word  vamtoUu. 

The  appearance  of  the  watercoorees  of  the  Im- 
'  brasns  shows  that  they  are  often  swollen  by  rains, 
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and  thai  hannoniMS  with  the  nstonil  denTation  of 
the  word.  In  the  {dain  which  exlendii  along  the 
base  uf  the  mountaiui  ea&twanh)  towatdi  the  city, 
Boss  aays  that  there  are  traces  of  ancient  channels 
made  for  the  purpose  of  irrigation.  He  regards  the 
manihjr  places  near  the  temple  to  be  the  KdKafiOt 
and  the  EXei  mentioned  by  Athenaeiu  (ziii.  p.  572) 
in  connectioa  with  the  expedition  of  Pericles.  (The 
Ibrmer  place  is  likewise  referred  to  by  Herodotox,  ix. 
96.)  Across  this  plain,  which  is  abont  two  miles  in 
length,  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  Sacred  Way  extended 
from  the  sanctnaiy  to  the  ciiy,  like  that  which 
connected  Athens  with  Eleusis.  Somewhere  on  this 
line  (xoTtk  tV  ^^  '^  <''  ^^  'Hfcuor,  Pans.  rii.  5. 
§  6)  was  the  tomb  of  Rhadine  and  Leuiitichns, 
where  lovers  used  to  make  their  vows;  and  traces  rf 
funeral  monuments  are  still  seen  at  the  extremity  of 
the  line,  close  to  the  city-wall. 

The  modern  town  of  Chora,  close  to  the  pass  lead- 
ing thnragh  the  mountains  to  VatAg,  is  near  the  pUce 
of  the  ancient  city,  which  was  situated  partly  in  the 
pUin  and  partly  on  the  slope  irf  the  hilL  The 
western  wall  runs  in  a  straight  line  from  the  moun- 
tain towards  the  sea,  with  the  exception  of  a  bend 
inwards  near  the  tombs  just  meniioned.  Here  is  a 
brackish  stream  (Jj  y\u^ci£a),  which  is  the  Chesius, 
the  second  of  the  three  streams  mentioned  by  Pliny. 
(See  Etym,  Uagn.  i. «.  'AtrrinraXoia.)  The  sonthem 
Wall  does  not  touch  the  sea  in  all  its  length,  and  is 
strengthened  by  being  raised  od  vaulted  substruc- 
tions. Here  and  eUewhere  the  ruins  of  Samoa  touch 
tta  question  of  the  lue  of  the  arch  among  the 
Greeks.  On  the  east  side  of  the  city  the  walls  are 
vei7  ooonderable,  being  10  or  IS  feet  thick,  and 
about  16  feet  high.  The  masooi;  is  partly  qoa- 
dianguhir  and  partly  poIyg(Bi^;  there  are  round 
lowers  at  mterrala  on  the  outside  of  the  wall,  and 
in  one  place  are  traaes  of  a  gate.  In  the  eastern 
part  of  the  city  was  the  steep  citadd  of  Astypalaea, 
which  was  fortified  by  Pulycrates  (Polyaen.  Strat.  I 
S3.  §  2),  and  here  probably  was  what  Snetonius 
calls  the  palace  uf  Polycrates.  (SneL  Caiig.  21.) 
In  the  higher  part  of  the  town  the  theatre  ia  dis- 
tinctly viaible;  the  marble  seats  are  removed ;  un- 
demMth  is  a  large  cistern.  The  general  area  is 
covered  with  small  fragments,  many  of  the  best 
having  furnished  materials  for  the  modem  castle  of 
Lyeaigns  ueu  the  shore  oa  the  SE.;  and  little 
more  remaina  cf  a  city  which  Herodotus  says  was, 
under  Polycrates,  the  greatest  of  cities,  Hellenic  or 
Barbarian,  and  wliich,  in  the  time  of  comparative 
decay,  is  still  called  by  Horace  Concsnna  Samot. 

Herodotus  makes  eepecial  mentian  of  the  harbour 
and  of  ao  immense  tunnel  which  farmed  an  aque- 
dnct  for  the  city.  The  former  of  these  works  {rh 
refin,  as  it  is  now  called,  itwa  being  shaped  like  a 
frying-pan)  is  below  Astypalaea;  and,  though  it  is 
now  accessible  only  to  small  craft,  its  famous  moles 
remain,  one  extending  eastwards  frtnn  the  castle  of 
Lycnrgns,  the  other  extending  to  meet  it  from  the 
extremity  of  the  east  city-wall  sonthwards.  Here 
Russ  saw  subterranean  passages  hewn  in  the  rock, 
one  of  which  may  possibly  be  the  KptnrrJ)  }uif>u{ 
4k  T^f  iKpoir6Ktos  <pff}ovtTa  M  ^dXouTirav  (Herod, 
iii.  146),  constructed  by  Maeandrius  after  the  death 
of  Polycrates.  The  tunnel  has  not  been  clearly 
identified;  but,  from  what  M.  Husums  told  Prof. 
Suss,  it  is  probable  that  it  is  where  Touruefort 
placed  it,  and  that  it  penetrated  the  hill  from  Mete- 
imouM  to  Chora,  and  that  thence  the  water  was  taken 
into  the  city  by  a  covered  cbauuel,  traces  of  which  re- 


SAMOSATA. 
main.  It  is  clear  that  it  cannot  be  hi  tlie  (purrj 
pointed  out  to  Roes;  both  becatise  the  cleavage  of 
the  rock  is  in  the  wrong  direction,  and  became 
water  from  such  a  height  would  fall  like  a  cascade 
on  the  city. 

The  authorities,  to  which  reference  has  been  made 
in  this  article,  are,  Tournefort  (^Voyage  du  Laatt, 
1717,  pp.404— 436),  who  has  given  a  voy  oopiuns 
account  of  the  island ;  and  Bess  (AetKa  mf  dm 
Griechuchen  Intebt  da  Agaitcher  Meertt,  voL  ii. 
1843,  pp.  139 — 155),  who  has  examined  the  stes 
and  remains  of  the  ancient  city  and  Heraeum  more 
carefully  than  any  am  else.  (See  also  Cbu-ke, 
7Vai)eb,voLiippil92  194,vol.iiLpp.364 — 367.) 
Maps  of  the  island  will  be  found  in  Tonrnefart  and 
Choiseul-Gooffier;  but  the  bes,t  delineation  of  it  Is 
given  in  three  of  the  English  Admiralty  chartK. 
There  is  a  small  sketch  of  the  neighbuurhood  of  the 
city  in  Kiepert's  HelUu  ( 1 841 ),  and  a  Urger  one  in 
Ross.  In  Kiepert's  general  map  the  rivers  Ini- 
brasus  and  Chesins  are  wrongly  placed,  and  also 
(probably)  the  ridge  of  Ampelns.  It  is  very  que*- 
tiouable  whether  the  point  called  Poseidion  can  be 
where  it  is  (doubtfully)  placed  in  Ross's  plan:  tlje 
position  of  the  little  island  Naithecis  ia  the  strait 
seems  to  show  tliaC  tliis  proinoutury  ought  to  be 
further  to  the  east.  (See  Strab.  zir.  p^  637.)  A 
little  volume  was  published  in  London,  and  dedi- 
cated to  James  Duke  of  York,  in  1678,  entitled  "  A 
Dtter^tion  of  the  pretent  State  of  Samot,  A'icaria, 
Patiiiot,  and  Mount  Athot,  by  Josepli  Georgireoes 
(rtimfrftiftiinis\  Archbishop  of  Samos,  now  living 
iu  London,  translated  by  one  that  knew  the  antliur 
in  Constantinople."  From  this  book  it  appean  that 
Dapper  has  taken  much  directly,  and  'Toumrfurt 
indirectly.  Panufka  has  written  a  book  on  Saiiioe 
(Sei  Saiaiorum,  Berlin,  1822):  and  more  recently 
(1856)  Gudrin  has  published  a  work  on  this  island 
and  Patmoi.  [J.  S.  H.] 


con  or  SAMOS. 

SAMOS,  in  Triphylia.  [SAjncnu.] 
SAMOS  or  SAME,  in  Cephallenia.  [Samk-] 
SAMOSATA  (Jojwiffaro),  a  strongly  fortified 
city  of  Syria,  pUced  by  Ptolemy  (v.  IS.  §  U) 
and  Strabo  in  the  district  of  Commageoe.  It  con- 
tained the  royal  residence,  and  was  a  province  in  tlie 
time  of  Strabo,  surrounded  by  a  small  bnt  veiy  rich 
country,  and  situated  at  th."  bridge  of  the  Euphrates. 
(Strab.  xvi.  2.  §3, p.  749.)  Its  distance  from  the  bor- 
ders of  Cappadocia  in  the  vicinity  of  Tomisa  across 
Mount  Tauras  was  450  sUdu.  (Ih.  xiv.  2.  §  29, 
p.  664.)  It  was  besi^ed  and  taken  by  Mark  Antony 
during  his  campaign  in  Syria.  (Joseph.  i4n<.  xiv.  15. 
§  8.)  Its  strategic  importance  is  intimated  by  Caeaeu- 
nius  Paetns,  prefect  of  Syria  under  Vespasian,  whu, 
having  represented  thatAntiochns,  king  of  Coniina- 
gene,  was  meditating  an  alliance  with  the  Parthiana  to 
enable  him  to  throw  off  the  Roman  yoke,  warned  his 
imperial  master  "  that  Samosata,  the  largest  city  of 
Commagene,  was  sitniited  on  the  Enphrate^  and 
would  therefore  secure  the  Parthians  an  easy  passage 
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or  tire  river  and  s  safe  asylnm  on  the  western  side." 
The  lepite  was  therefore  instructed  to  seize  and  hold 
pntueaaion  of  Samosata.  QB.  J.  vii.  7.  §  1.)  This 
town  gave  birth  to  Luciao,  and  became  infiunons  in 
the  third  oentiuy  in  connection  with  the  heretical 
biabop  "  Paul  of  Samosata,"  who  first  broached  the 
beresjr  of  the  simple  homanitf  of  onr  Lord ;  and  was 
cnndemned  in  a  conncil  assembled  at  Antioch  (a.  d. 
S72,  Eoaeb.  B.  E.  vii.  97,  28>  The  modem  name 
of  the  town  is  Semptat  or  Samimt,  abont  40  miles 
S.  of  the  cataracts  of  the  Enphrates,  wlwre  it  passes 
Mount  Tanms,  but  Pococlie  could  hear  of  no  rains 
there.  {ObtenxUioiu  on  Sj/ria,  ToL  ii.  pt  I,  p. 
156.)  [G.  W.j 
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com  or  8AM08ATA. 

SAMOTHRA'CE,  SAJIOTHRA'CA,  or  SAMO- 
THRA'CIA  {XatioBf4Kri :  Eth.  3a(Mixf( ;  Zo/io- 
Spftltiai  in  Herodotus,  who  usea  tbe  adjectiTS  Sojuo- 
BptiiKus,  and  calls  the  inhabitants  iaiuitffyKn,  In 
Plinj  (iv.  23)  we  find  the  form  Samothraoe;  in  the 
/Itn.  AnL  (p.  522,  Wess.),  Samothraca ;  in  Livy 
(xlii.  25,  50,  zliv.  45,  46),  boti)  Samothiaoa  and 
Samotbracia.  Properly  it  is  "the  Thracian  Samos." 
Thus  Humer  calls  it  sometimes  idfus  BpTiiKtri, 
sometimes  simply  id/iot.  Hence  the  line  in  Virgil 
(iien.  Tii.  208): 

"  Threidamque  Samom  quae  nnnc  Samothracia 
fertnr." 

Br  the  modem  Greeks  it  is  called  Samotkraki,  and 
often  also  SamandraU  {4s  rh  ^vS/xtici),  which  is 
merely  a  corruption  of  the  otber,  formed  in  ifcnorance, 
after  the  analogy  of  Stnmboul  and  SUdimni, — fiov- 
SpdKi  denoting  "  a  sheepfold  ").  An  island  in  the 
north  of  the  Aegaean,  opposite  tbe  month  of  tbe  He- 
bnis,and  lying  N.  of  Imbrns,  and  NE.  of  Lemnos. 
Its  distance  from  the  coast  of  Thrace  is  estimated  at 
38  miles  by  Pliny  {L  c),  who  says  its  circuit  Is  32 
mile*.  It  is  cf  an  oval  shape,  and.  according  to  the 
English  surrey,  8  miles  in  length  and  6  in  breailth. 
It  was  traditionally  said  to  have  been  diminished  in 
size,  in  consequence  of  an  outbnrat  of  waters  from 
the  Hellespont;  and  perhaps  some  great  physical 
changes  took  phwe  in  this  part  of  the  Aegaean  at  no 
very  remote  period.  (See  Admiral  Smyth's  Medi- 
terranean, pp.  74, 119.)  However  this  may  be,  Sa- 
mothrace  is  remarkable  for  its  extreme  elevation.  Mo 
land  in  the  north  of  the  Archipelago  is  so  conspicu- 
ons,  except  Mt.  Athoa ;  and  no  island  in  the  whole 
Archipelago  is  so  high,  except  Cane&u  The  eleva- 
tion of  the  highest  point,  called  Saoce  by  Pliny  (i.e.), 
is  marked  5240  feet  in  tbe  Admiralty  Chart  (No. 
1654).  The  geographical  position  of  this  point  (the 
modem  name  of  which  is  ift.  Fmgaree)  is  40°  26' 
57"  N.  lat,  and  2.1°  36'  23"  E.  long.  Though  there 
are  several  anchorages  on  the  coast  of  Samothrace, 
there  is  an  entire  abeence  of  good  harbours,  a  circum- 
Itance  in  harmony  with  the  expression  of  Pliny,  who 
calls  it "  importnosissima  omnium."  Scylax,  however 


(p.  280,  ed.  Gall),  mentions  a  port,  which  possibly 
waa  identical  wiUi  the  harbour  Denietrium  spoken  of 
by  Livy.  The  ancient  city  (of  the  same  name  as 
the  island)  was  on  the  north,  m  the  place  marked 
PoJoepoiu  on  the  chart. 

The  common  name  of  the  Thracian  and  the  loninn 
Samoa  was  the  occasion  of  speculation  to  Strabo  and 
Paosanias.  The  latter  (vil.  4.  §  3)  says  that  the 
Thracian  island  was  colonised  by  emigrants  from 
tbe  other.  The  former  (x.  pp.  457,  472)  mentions 
a  theory  that  it  might  be  named  from  the  Sail,  a 
people  of  Thrace.  Scymnns  Chlus  (692)  says,  that 
aid  came  from  Samoa  to  Samothrace  in  a  time 
of  &mine,  and  that  this  brought  settlers  firom 
the  Ionian  t»  the  Thracian  Island.  The  tmth 
seems  to  be,  that  aimos  denotes  any  elevated  land 
near  tbe  sea,  and  that  the  name  was  therefore 
given  to  the  island  before  us,  as  well  as  to  others. 
[Ckphaixexia  ;  Samos.]  The  earlier  names  of  Sa- 
mothrace were  Dardania,  Electris,  Melite,  and  Leu- 
cceia.  Dlodoms  Sicnlns  (v.  47)  speaks  of  its  in- 
habitants as  Antochthons.and  dwells  on  peculiarities 
of  their  huignags  as  connected  with  their  religious 
wnrshipk  The  chief  interest  of  this  island  is  con- 
nected with  the  Cabbiri.  For  these  mysterions 
divinities  we  must  refer  to  the  Diet  of  Biograpkjf 
and  tfytiology.  Pelasgians  are  said  by  Herodotus 
(ii.  51)  to  have  first  inhabited  the  island,  and  to 
have  introduced  the  mysteries. 

The  lofty  height  of  Samothrace  appears  in  Homer 
in  a  very  picturesque  connection  with  the  scenery  of 
Troy.  He  describes  Poseidon  as  gating  from  this 
throne  on  the  incidents  of  the  war:  and  travellers 
in  the  Troad  have  noticed  the  view  of  Samothrace 
towering  over  Imbros  as  a  proof  of  the  truthfulness 
of  the  niad.  Bearing  in  mind  this  geograpbieol 
affinity  (if  we  may  so  all  it)  of  the  mountain-tops 
of  Sooce  and  Ida,  we  shall  hardly  be  surprised  to  find 
Scymnns  Chins  (678)  calling  Samothraca  a  Tiojaa 
island  (in\aos  Tpoiirq).  The  tradititm  was  that 
Dardanus  dwelt  there  before  he  went  to  Troy,  and 
that  be  introduced  th«  Cabeiric  mysteries  firom 
thence  into  Asis. 

A  few  detached  points  may  be  mentioDed  which 
connect  this  island  with  Greek  and  Soman  history. 
Its  inhabitants  joined  Xerxes  in  bis  expedition  against 
Greece;  they  are  spoken  of  as  skilful  in  the  lue  of 
the  javelin;  and  a  Samothraclan  ship  Is  said  to  have 
strnk  an  Athenian  ship,  and  to  have  been  simk  in 
turn  by  sn  Aeginetan  one,  at  the  battle  of  Salamia. 
(Herod,  viii.  90.)  At  that  time  the  Samotbradans 
possessed  forts  erected  on  the  mainland.  (lb.  viL 
108.)  Philip  of  Macedon  and  his  wife  Olympias 
were  both  initiated  in  the  mysteries.  It  would  seem 
that  such  initiation  was  regarded  as  a  preservation 
from  danger.  (Aristoph.  Pax,  277,  and  ScboL) 
Samothrace  appears  also  to  have  bad  the  rights  of 
asylum;  for  Perseus  took  lefiige  tliere.  after  he  was 
defeated  by  the  Somans  in  the  battle  of  Pydna. 
(Liv.  xlv.  6.)  Germanicns  sailed  to  the  island  with 
the  view  of  being  initiated:  but  he  was  prevented 
by  an  omen.  (Tao.  Ann.  n.  54.)  St.  Paul  passed 
the  night  at  anchor  here  on  his  first  voyage  from 
Asia  to  Europe.  (i4  ct>,  xvi.  11.)  In  Pliny's  time 
SamothraoewasafTeestate(<.e.).  In  the Synecdemus 
we  find  it,  with  Thasos,  in  the  province  of  Illyricum. 
(Wess.  p.  640.)  In  the  later  division  described  by 
Constant.  Porphyrog.  {De  Than.  p.  47,  ed.  Bonn) 
it  is  in  tbe  Thracian  subdivision  of  the  First  Eu- 
ropean or  Thracian  Theme. 

Samothrace  appears  to  hanrs  no  modem  biitcqr 
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ind  no  present  impottuice.  Pliny  (xxxvii.  67) 
nuJuH  mention  of  m  gem  which  ww  foand 
tkera ;  and  in  the  Middle  Ages  its  honey  and  gosts 
are  uid  to  lure  been  celebrated.  No  tnreller  aeenu 
to  have  explored  and  described  this  island.  [J.S.H.] 

SAMULOCF.NAE,  acoonling  to  the  Pent.  Tab., 
or  more  correctly  according  to  iiucriptioru  found  on 
the  spot,  Somux:enhe,  was  apparently  a  Roman 
colony  of  some  importance  in  the  Agri  Decnmates 
of  Germany.  The  Table  erroneously  places  the  town 
in  Vindelicia,  whence  some  antiquarians  have  re- 
garded Samalooenae  and  Suinlocenne  as  two  ditferent 
places.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  are 
only  two  forms  of  the  same  name  belonging  to  one 
town,  the  site  of  which  is  occupied  by  the  modem 
Sulchen,  near  RoUenburg  on  the  Neckar,  where 
many  Roman  remains,  such  as  coins,  inscriptions, 
and  arms,  have  been  found.  (Camp.  Janmann, 
CoUmia  Sumlocenne,  ifc,  Stuttgart,  1840,  8vo.; 
Leiclitlen ,  ScAtmiea  toUer  da>  Jidmer*,  p.  107, 
foil.)  [L.S.] 

SAMUS.     [Suioe.] 

SAMUS,  a  river  of  Hispania  Baetica.  (Qeog. 
Bar.  iv.  45.)  Ancient  Spanish  coins  indicate  a 
town  of  the  same  name.  (Flores,  Med.  iii.  p. 
142.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

SAMTDACE  {lafuMiefi),  a  town  on  the  coast  of 
Cannania,  noticed  by  Marcian  (c.  28.  ad.  Didot)  and 
Ptolemy  (vl  8.  §  7).  It  appears  to  have  been 
placed  near  the  month  of  the  river  Samydacus. 
(See  also  Steph.  B.  i.r.)  It  is  possible,  as  suggested 
by  Forbiger,  that  the  river  is  the  same  as  the  present 
Sadji.  [V.] 

SANAUS  (Sorcufi),  a  town  of  Phiygia,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Laodiceia.  (Strab.  zii.  p.  576; 
Hierocl.  p.  666.)  In  the  acts  of  the  C<HUKil  of 
Cbalcedon  (p.  674),  it  is  called  Zovaur  ir^Aii,  and 
is  probably  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (v.  2.  §  26)  under 
the  name  of  Sanis.  [L.  S.] 

8ANCTI0,  a  place  in  the  Agri  Decnmates,  in 
the  south-west  of  Germany,  was  situated  on  the 
banks  of  the  Rhine,  but  is  mentioned  only  by  Am- 
mianus  Marcellinus  (xxL  3),  and  in  such  a  manner 
that  it  is  not  easy  to  identity  its  site;  it  is  possible, 
however,  that  the  modem  Seckingtn  may  correspond 
with  it  [L.  S.] 

SANDA,  a  river  on  the  M.  coast  of  Hispania  Tar- 
raoonensis  (Plin.  iv.  20.  s.  34.)  Probably  the 
Miera.  [T.  H.  D.] 

SANDA'LTUH  (2ai4ii\ioi'),  a  monntain  fortress 
of  Pisidia,  mentioned  only  by  Straho  (xii.  p.  169) 
and  Stephanos  B.  (s.  v.).  [L.  &] 

SANDANES  (2<u*£k«»,  PeripL  Mar.  Erythr. 
c.  52).  There  has  been  some  question  whether  this 
is  the  name  of  a  man  or  of  a  pUce.  As  the  text 
stands  in  the  Periplns,  it  would  seem  to  be  that  of  a 
mler  of  the  coaxt^islrict  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Bombay.  On  the  other  hand,  Ptolemy  speaks  of  the 
same  territory  nnder  the  title  of  *Apicuc^  SaBuwy; 
whence  Benfey  (Ersch  and  GrHber,  EncycL  art. 
/ikUsh)  argues,  with  strong  probability,  that  the 
reading  in  the  Periplos  is  incorrect,  and  that  Ptolemy 
is  right  in  making  the  name  that  of  a  people  rather 
than  of  a  chief.  [V.] 

SANDARACA  (2avSapdin)),  a  coast-town  of 
Bithynia,  at  a  distance  of  90  stadia  to  the  east  of 
tiie  river  Oxines.  (Arrian, .  Perifl.  P.  B.  p.  14  ; 
Anonym.  PeripL  P.  E.  p.  4.)  [L.  &] 

SANDOBANES.  [Albawia,  Vol.  L  p,  89,  b.] 

SANDRIZETES,  according  to  some  editions  of 
Pliny  (iii.  28),  the  name  of  a  tribe  in  PanntHii*  oo 
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the  river  Dravns;  but  a  more  correct  reading  pves 
the  name  Andizetes,  which  is  no  doubt  the  same  ss 
the  Andizetii  ('Av8i{i^io<)  mentioned  by  Strabo  (vii. 
pb  314)  among  the  tribes  of  Pannonia.       [L.  S.] 

SANE.  1.  (SoKi):  Eth.  Zdi'iat,  2i)naiiu,  "iartuot, 
Herod,  vii.  22  ;  Thuc.  iv.  109  :  Steph.  B.  «.  r.),  a 
colony  of  Andros,  situated  upon  the  low,  undulating 
ground,  forming  the  isthmui^  which  c«iineci&  the 
peninsula  of  Acte  with  Cbalcidice,  throojih  which 
the  canal  of  Xerxes  passed.  Masses  of  stone  aiid 
mortar,  with  here  and  there  a  large  and  squtml 
block,  and  foundations  of  Hellenic  walls,  which  are 
found  upon  this  Pr6vlaka  or  neck  of  land,  mark  the 
sits  of  ancient  Sane,  which  was  within  Acte  and 
tamed  towards  the  sea  of  Euboea.  (Leake,  iVorfiera 
Greece,  vol  iii.  p.  143.) 

2.  It  appears  from  Herodotns  (vii.  123;  compi 
Thuc  V.  18)  and  the  Epitomiser  of  Strabo  (vii,  p. 
330,  Fr.  27),  that  there  was  another  towii  of  tliii 
name  in  PaJIcRe.  According  to  the  positiun  as- 
signed to  it  in  the  list  of  Herodotus,  tbs  site  most 
be  sought  for  between  C.  Potldki  and  the  W.  side 
of  the  isthmos  of  Porta.  Mehi  (iL  3.  §  1)  is 
opposed  to  this  position  of  Sane,  as  he  places  it  near 
Canastraenm  Prom.  (C.  Paliurt).         [E.  B.  J.] 

SANGALA  (t4  SdyyoKa),  a  place  mentioned  by 
Arrian  to  the  NW.  of  the  Malli  (or  iluUdn),  appa- 
rently near  the  junction  of  the  Uydraotes  and  Arr- 
sinee  (v.  22).  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  is 
the  same  place  as  that  noticed  by  Ptolemy  niiilcr 
the  natne  3uya\a  it  Koi  Ei6v^L■>|SUi  (vi.  1.  §  46). 
The  position,  however,  of  the  latter  is  assigned  wilh 
this  difference,  that  it  is  placed  below  the  junction 
of  the  Hydaspes  and  Accsines,  whereas  the  former 
would  seem  to  have  been  to  the  E.  of  the  Hydraotes. 
Bumes  has  identified  Sagala  with  the  fnaeaiLahon, 
which  is  probable  enough  (TVaeelt,  voL  iii.  p.  82). 
It  msy  be  remarked,  that  the  EoBv/triSia  of  Ptolemy 
ought  in  all  probability  to  be  Eu0uSii/Jii,  ttie  natiie 
being' derived  from  the  well-known  Bactiian  king, 
Eutbydemus.  fV.] 

SANGA'BIUS  (SteyyilpuK :  Sabnya  or  Sahm; 
Turkish  Ayala"),  one  of  the  principal  rivers  of  A^is 
Minor,  is  mentioned  in  the  Hud  (iii.  187,  xri.  719) 
and  m  Hesiod  (Theog.  344).  Its  name  appears  in 
different  forms  as  Sagraphas(Schol.  ad  ApoUm.  RM. 
ii.  724),  Sangaris  (Constant.  Porphyr.  i.  5),  or  St- 
garis  (Ov.  ex  Pont  iv.  10. 1 7 ;  PHn.  vi.  1 ;  Solin  43). 
This  river  had  its  sources  on  Mount  Adureus,  near  tbe 
town  of  Sangia  in  Phtygia,  not  fiu-  from  the  Galatiin 
fifontier  (Strab.  xii.  p.  543),  and  flawed  in  a  very 
tortnous  course,  first  in  au  eastern,  then  in  a  northetn, 
then  in  a  north-we8tem,and  lastly  again  in  a  nortbem 
direction  through  Bithynia  into  the  Enxine.  In  one 
part  of  its  course  it  formed  the  boiuidary  between 
Phrygia  and  Bithynia;  and  in  early  times  Bithynia 
was  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Sangarius.   [Bi- 

THTNIA.] 

The  Bithynian  part  of  the  river  was  naviga- 
ble, and  was  celebrated  from  the  abimdance  of 
fish  found  in  it  Its  principal  tributaries  were  the 
Alander,  Bathys,  Thymbres,  and  Gallus.  (Cisnp. 
Scylax,  p.  34  ;  Apollon.  Ehod.  ii.  724  ;  Scynmns. 
234,  foil.;  Strab.  xii.  pp.  563,  567;  Dionys.  Perieg. 
811;  Ptol.  V.  1.  §  6;  iSteph.  B.  s.r.;  Liv.  xxxviii. 
18;  Plin.  v.  43;  Amm.  Mate,  xxil  9.)     [L.  S.] 

SA'NGIA  iictyyia),  a  small  pbue  m  the  east  of 
Phrygia,  near  Mount  Adorens  and  the  sources  of  tbe 
Sangarius.  (Strab.  xii.  p.  543.)  [L.  &] 

SANIA'NA  {SaiHara,  Const  Porph.  Them,  i'  p. 
28,  de  Adm.  Imp.  c.  50,'  p.  225,  B.>im.),  a  place  ia 
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the  interior  of  Thrace,  probably  the  modem  Btmga 
or  Zi»gaae.  [J.  R  ] 

SANIGAE  (Soi-Irw,  Arrian,  Ptr^l  Pont  Eux. 
p.  12;  iirriyat,  Steph.  B.  «.  e. ;  S<ryl!«u,  Procop. 
B.  G.  \y.  3),  a  tribe  of  Mt.  Cancanns,  who  were 
found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Diosccrias  or  the 
Koman  Sbbastopous.  [E.  B.  J.] 

SANISERA,  a  city  in  the  island  Balearis  Minor 
(Plin.  iii.  5.8. 1 1),  the  modem  Alajor.  (Cf.  Wemsd. 
Ant.  BaL  p.  57;  Salmaa.  ad  SoHh.  c  34,  p. 
•401.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

SANITIUM  (Sovfriov),  is  placed  in  the  Alpea 
Haritimae  by  Ptolemy  (iii.  I.  §  43),  and  named  aa 
one  of  the  towns  <k  the  Vesdiantii  or  Vediantii. 
Cemenelium  is  the  other  town  which  he  names 
[Cbmenbuuh].  If  Sanitium  is  Sena,  which  is 
west  of  the  far,  part  of  this  people  were  cast  of  the 
Var  and  part  of  them  were  west  of  it  [G.  L.J 
SANNI.    [Macrohes.1 

SANTICUM  (SuuTucA-,  Ptol.  it  14.  §  3),  a 
to«ii  of  Noricnm,  on  the  south-west  of  Vinmum,  on 
the  rood  firom  this  place  to  Aquileia  (/(.  Ant.  p,  276). 
The  exact  site  of  the  place  is  utterly  uncertain,  but 
conjecture  has  fixed  npon  four  or  five  di&ient  phuws 
that  mi$;ht  be  identified  with  Santicnm  with  equal 
probability.  [L.  S.] 

SA-NTONES  or  SA-NTONI  (iirTom,  3iy. 
Toyot,  HfTm'tt'),  a  people  of  Sonth-westem  Gallia, 
in  the  Celtogalatia  Aquitania  of  Ptolemy  (ii.  7. 
§  7),  who  names  their  capital  Mediolaniam.  [Mb- 
DioLANCH.]  They  were  in  the  Celtica  of  Caesar, 
being  north  of  the  Garamna  (Conmne).  The  Bo- 
man  poets  make  the  quantity  of  the  word  suit  their 
Terse,  as  Lncan  does  when  he  says  (i.  422), 
"  gaudetqne  amoto  Santonns  hoste  ;"  and  Juvenal 
and  Martial  when  they  use  the  word  Santonicus. 

Caesar,  who  first  mentions  the  Santones  (£.  G, 
i.  10),  says  that  when  the  Helvetii  were  preparing 
to  leave  their  country  with  their  families  uid  move- 
ables, their  intention  was  to  make  their  way  to  the 
territory  of  the  Santones,  "  who  are  not  far  distant 
from  the  borders  of  the  Toloeates."  He  gives  us  no 
means  for  conjecturing  why  the  Helvetii  proposed 
to  cross  the  whole  width  of  Gallia  and  settle  them- 
selves in  a  country  on  the  coast  of  the  Athuitic 
which  was  full  of  people.  The  position  of  the 
Santones  is-  defined  by  Ptolemy,  who  places  them 
between  the  Pictones  and  the  Bituriges  Vivisci,  one 
of  whose  towns  was  Bardigala  (^Bordeaux).  Strsbo 
(iv.  pp.  190,  208)  fixes  the  position  of  the  Santones 
still  clearer  when  lie  says  tlut  the  Gammna  flows  Into 
the  sea  between  the  Bituriges  losci  (Vivisci)  and  the 
Santones,  both  of  which  are  Celtic  nations.  In 
another  passage  he  places  the  Pictones  and  Santones 
on  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic,  and  the  Pictones 
north  of  the  Santones ;  which  completes  the  descrip- 
tion of  their  position. 

Caesar  never  mads  any  campaign  against  the 
Santones,  or,  if  he  did,  he  has  said  nothing  about  it. 
He  got  ships  from  the  Pictones  and  Santones  for  his 
naval  war  with  the  Veneti  (B.  C  iii.  1 1 ),  from  which 
we  lesm  that  the  Santones  and  Pictones  were  a 
maritime  people.  When  Vercingetorix  (b.  c.  52) 
was  stirring  up  the  Gallic  nations  against  Caesar, 
he  secured  the  assistance  of  the  Pictones  and  "  all  the 
rest  of  the  states  that  border  on  the  ocean,"  an  ex- 
pression which  includes  the  Santones,  though  they 
are  not  mentioned.  Bnt  the  Santones  sent  13,000 
men  to  the  siege  of  Alesia.  (£.  0.  viL  75.)  In 
Pliny's  ennmeration  of  the  Gallic  people  (ir.  33) 
the  S«nf«ns»  are  named  Liberi 
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The  Santones  gave  name  to  that  division  of 
France  before  the  revolution  which  was  named 
Saintonge,  the  chief  part  of  which  is  included  in 
the  French  department  of  Ckannte  Injerieure. 
The  coast  of  the  territory  of  the  Santones  is  low 
and  marshy;  the  interior  is  generally  level  and  fer- 
tile. D'Anville  supposed  that  the  territory  of  the 
Santones  comprehended  the  diocese  of  Samtei,  and 
the  small  province  of  Aunia  on  the  north-west. 

The  woimwood  of  this  country  is  spoken  of  by 
various  writers,  Pliny  (xiviL  88),  and  Martial 
(£;>.ix.95):  — 

"  Santonica  medicata  dedit  mihi  pocula  virga." 

Martial  (ziv.  128)  and  Juvenal  (viB.  145)  men- 
tion a  "cncnllus"  with  the  name  "Santonicus." 
It  appears  that  some  thick  coarse  woollen  cloths 
were  imported  from  Gallia  into  Italy. 

Hsrcrcamp  in  his  edition  of  Orosins  (vi.  7)  gives 
a  coin  with  the  name  **  Arivos,"  and  on  the  other 
side  the  legend  "  Santonos"  in  Roman  capitals  with 
the  figure  of  a  horse  in  action.  He  gives  also 
another  coin  with  the  same  legend;  and  a  third 
with  the  abbreviated  name  "  Sant "  and  the  name 
of'Q.  Doci'onit.  [G.  L.] 

SA'NTONUM  PORTUS  (ph)rT6mr  M/xJiy).  Pto- 
lemy in  his  description  of  the  coast  uf  CelU^alatia 
Aquitania  (ii.  7.  §  1)  proceeds  from  sonth  to  north. 
Next  to  the  outlets  of  the  Garonae  he  places  Santo- 
nnm  Portus,  and  next  to  it  Santonum  Proinontorium 
(3ayr6yw  ixpoy).  The  outlet  of  the  river  Canen- 
telus  is  placed  north  of  the  promontorium.  The  Ca- 
rantonus  of  Ansonins  is  certainly  the  Charente  [Ca- 
KANTONUs] ;  and  Ptolemy's  Canentelns  is  a  difierent 
river,  or,if  it  is  the  same  river,  he  has  placed  it  wrong. 

It  is  impoesible  to  determine  what  is  the  Santonum 
Partus  of  Ptolemy.  If  it  is  Rochelle,  as  some  geo- 
graphers maintain,  and  if  Ptolemy's  Canentelns  is  tlie 
Charente,  he  has  placed  their  positions  in  wrong 
order.  It  seems  very  unlikely  thst  Ptolemy  should 
mention  a  river  between  the  Gcaronne  and  Loin,  and 
not  mention  tbe  Charente.  The  only  other  large  river 
between  the  Garonne  and  the  Loire  is  the  Siere  Nior- 
taUe,  which  is  north  of  La  Rochelle,  and  if  Ptolemy's 
Caneutelus  is  the  Sivre,  the  Santonum  Portus 
might  be  LaBocheUe.  D'Anville  supposes  San- 
tonum Portus  to  be  the  embouchure  of  the  Seudre, 
which  opens  into  the  sea  oppot>ite  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  the  /tie  ctOUron  ;  but  he  does  not  un- 
dertake to  fix  the  position  of  the  Santonum  Promon- 
torium. The  httitudes  of  Ptolemy  cannot  be  trnsted, 
and  his  geography  of  Gallia  is  full  of  errors.  [G.L.] 

SA-NTONUM     PBOMONTOBIUM.     [Samto- 

SOM  POBTUS.] 

SAOCE.     [Sahothbacb.] 

SACyCORAS  (3a6Kopia,  Ptol.  v.  18.  §  8),  a  river 
of  Mesopotamia,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy,  which 
appears  to  have  had  its  source  in  the  M.  Masius 
near  Nisibis,  and  to  have  flowed  to  the  SW.  into  the 
Euphrates.  There  has  been  much  dispute,  as  to 
what  river  Ptolemy  intended  by  this  name,  as  at 
present  there  is  no  stream  existing  which  corresponds 
with  his  description.  Forbiger  has  conjectured  with 
some  reason  that  it  is  tbe  same  as  the  Mascas  of 
Xenophon  (^Anab.  L  5.  §  4),  which  flowed  about 
35  parasangs  to  the  E.  of  the  Chaboras  (^Khabur'), 
and  surrounded  the  town  of  Corsote:  Ptolemy  would 
seem  to  have  confonnded  it  with  the  Mygdonius. 
[MYQDONItlS.]  _t^-] 

SAPAEI    (JUcrtSot    or    Sdwoioi),  a    lliraeiail 
people,  occupying  tbe  sonthem  portion  of  the  Pan- 
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gaeus,  In  the  neigbboarbood  of  AMera.  (Strab. 
ziL  f.  549.)  In  this  paaatge,  however,  Strabo  calli 
them  SapM  QUnu),  and  araunies  their  identitj 
with  the  Sinti,  whidi  in  another  place  (x.  p.  457) 
he  treats  aa  a  mere  matter  of  conjecture.  -  The  Via 
Egnatia  ran  through  tbeir  coantty,  and  especially 
tbrough  a  narrow  and  difficult  defile  called  bj  Ap- 
pian  (S.  C.  n.  87,  106)  the  pass  of  the  Sapaei,  and 
stated  bj  him  to  be  18  miles  from  Pbilippi;  so  that 
it  mast  have  been  nearly  midway  between  Neapolis 
and  Abdera.  The  Sapaei  are  mentioned,  and  merely 
mentioned,  by  Herodotus  (rii.  110)  and  by  Pliny 
(iv.  11.  s.  18).  Their  town  ii  called  Sapaica 
liawalKfi)  by  Steph.  B.  (j.  ».>  [J.  R] 

SAPAICA.  [&u>ael] 

SAPARNUS  (iiwoffot),  *  imall  tribataiy  of 
the  todna,  in  the  upper  Pci^jdb,  noticed  by  Arrian 
(ftuSc  c.  4).  It  is  probably  the  present  Abba- 
sm.  [V.] 

SAPAUDIA.  This  name  ooonrs  in  Ammianus 
Haroellinus  (zv.  11),  in  Us  desoiptioa  of  Oallia. 
He  says  of  the  Bhone  that  aftar  flowing  through  the 
£<ii«  ^  GoMDa  "  per  Sapandiam  fsrtar  et  Seqnanos." 
In  the  Motit  Impi.w« read: "in  Gallia  Ripensepras- 
ftotos  militnm  Barcariorom  Ebmdoni  Sapaodiaa," 
where  Ebmdnnmn  appean  to  be  Tperdmi,  iriiieh  is 
at  one  end  of  the  Lake  of  NtmJMlel  In  aoothar 
paassge  of  the  Nolit.  then  ooonn :  "  tribnnns  oohor- 
tis  primae  Sapaodiae  Flaviae  Calarooe,"  or  "  Cnla- 
rona,''  which  is  GraubU  [Col4Ro].  Thns  Sapan- 
dia  extended  narthward  into  the  conntiy  of  the 
Uelvetii  and  aoathward  into  the  territory  of  the 
Allobroges.  The  name  Sapandia  ia  pnaerred  in 
Saboia,  or  Sami/,  bnt  in  a  much  more  limited  signiii- 
eati<«  ;  and  in  the  conntry  now  called  iSnwy  there 
is  said  t»  be  a  canton  which  bears  tlie  paiticalar  naaw 
o(  Smog.    (W  AnnOe,  If oHm,  fo.)  [G-Io] 

SAPHAB.     [Saithak.] 

SAPHE.     [Bkzabda.] 

SAPHRI  (Sa^  a  small  Tillage  of  Parthyene 
mentioned  by  Isidoras  {SUiA.  Partk.  c  12).  It 
may  be  the  same  place  as  that  called  by  Ptidemy 
3^)€a  (vL  9.  §  6),  which  he  places  in  Hyrcania, 
close  to  tiie  Astaboii.  Forbiger  identifies  it  with 
the  modem  Shoffri,  [V.] 

SAPIRI'NE  (Plin.  tL  89.  a.  83.;  ttanm^m  )) 
Zwrrtifiiyn  i^ffot,  Ptol.  ir.  5.  §  77;  iar^ifmrli, 
Steph.  B.  *.  «.),  an  island  in  the  Arabian  gulf,  KE. 
of  Hyoa  Honnoa  and  S.  of  the  pranontory  Pharan, 
from  which  sapphires  were  obtained  according  to 
Stephanas.    Now  SUduan. 

SAPIS  (Sirtt,  Strab.:  Smno),  a  small  river  of 
Cisalpine  Gaol,  not  far  fixxn  the  frontierB  of  Um- 
bria.  It  rises  in  the  Umbrian  Apennines,  a  few 
miles  above  Sarsina,  flows  nnder  the  walls  of  that 
tiiwn,  and  afterwards,  parsnlng  a  coarse  nearly  dae 
N.,  eroeaes  the  Aemilisn  Way  close  to  the  town  of 
Caeseua  (Cesena),  and  falls  into  the  Adriatic  about 
10  miles  S.  of  Bavenna.  (Strab.  v.  p.  317;  Plin. 
iii.  15.  s.  20;  Locan.  ii.  406;  Sil.  Ital.  viii.  448; 
Tab.  Pent)  It  ia  called  in  the  Tabula  Sabis;  and 
the  name  is  written  Isapis  in  several  editions  at 
Locan  and  Strabo;  but  there  seems  little  doobt  that 
Sxpis  is  the  true  form  of  the  name.  It  is  stall  called 
the  SoBio.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Sa- 
PINIA  TsiBm,  mentiixied  by  Livy  (zzzi.  2,  zxziii. 
37),  as  one  of  the  tribes  or  divisions  of  the  Umbrian 
nation,  immediately  adjoining  the  Gaulish  tribe  of 
the  Boii,  derived  its  name  from  the  Sapis,  and  most 
have  dwxlt  on  the  banks  of  that  river.      [E.  H  B.l 
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mXit),  pisced  by  Ptolemy  in  kng.  88°,  lat  14^ 
30' ;  doobtleas  the  capital  of  the  Sappfaaritae  (2a>^ 
prru),  whom  the  game  geographer  places  near  tin 
Homeritae  (vi.  6.  %  25),  which  Bochart  identifies 
with  the  "  Sepbar  "  called  by  Moses  "  a  moost  of 
the  East,'  and  which  was  the  limit  of  the  cfaiUm 
of  Joktan.  {Gm.  x.  30)  This  Forster  furthfr 
identifies  with  the  Mount  Climax  of  Ptnlemy,  which 
Niebuhr  judged  to  be  the  Smmira  at  NaMl  Smum 
of  modem  Arabia,  the  highlands  of  Temem,  on  the 
E.  of  which  that  same  traveller  foood  some  ruins, 
half  a  day's  journey  SW.  of  Jain,  named  S(fhar, 
which  tie  says  is  without  donbt  Aphar,  or  Dko- 
far.  (Forster,  Oeogr.  of  Arabia,  vol  I  pp.  94, 
105,  127  notes,  175,  vol.  U.  pp.  154, 178.)  Aphar 
was  the  metropolis  of  the  Salweanii  accocdiag  to  the 
author  of  the  Periplas  ascribed  to  Arrian,  and  dis- 
tant 12  days'  journey  eastward  from  Mnsa  on  tlis 
Arabian  gulf;  Mr.  Forster  remarks  "  that  the  di- 
rection and  the  distance  oomspood  with  the  site  of 
Dktfar'  (voL  ii.  p.  166,  note  *).  It  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  this  important  and  wdl  maiksd  site  has 
not  yet  hem  visited  and  explored.  [Q.  W.] 

SAPPHARITAE.    [Saffhar.] 

SAPPIRE'NE.     [Sapikiki.] 

SAPRA  PALUS.    [Bncra.] 

SABACE'NI  (Xif(un)raO.  This  celebrated 
name,  which  becaine  so  renowned  and  dreaded  in 
Europe,  is  given  to  a  tribe  of  Arabia  Felix  by  the 
classical  geo^rraphen,  who  do  nnt,  however,  very 
clearly  define  their  poeitioa  in  the  peninsula,  and 
indeed  the  country  of  Saracene  in  Ptolemy  seenu 
scarcely  rsconcileable  with  the  sitnatioD  assigned  lo 
the  Saraeeni  by  the  same  geagra]dier.  Thus  he, 
consistently  with  Pliny,  who  joins  them  to  the  Na- 
batata  (tL  28.  i.  S3),  places  the  Saraeeni  aouth  of 
the  Scanitaa,  who  were  situated  in  the  Dsigfaboarhood 
of  the  northern  monntains  of  the  Arabian  peninsula 
(vi.  7.  §  21);  bnt  the  region  Saracene  he  places 
to  the  west  of  the  black  monntains  (/uAcwat  tfni) — 
by  which  name  he  is  supposed  to  designate  lbs 
range  of  Sinai,  as  he  couples  it  with  the  gulf  of 
Phiunm  —  and  on  the  confines  of  Ef^ypt  (v.  1 7.  § 
3).  St.  Jerome  also  calls  this  district  the  "  moiis 
et  desertnm  Saracenorum,  quod  vocatnr  Pharan ' 
(Oaomatt.  «.  v.  X»pi)C,  Cboreb),  in  af^cement  vritb 
which  Ensebius  also  pUces  Pharan  near  the  Saraeeni 
who  inhabit  the  desert  («.  v.  *a^).  According 
to  these  writers  their  country  corresponds  with  what 
is  in  Scripture  called  Midian  (Bmd.  ii.I5,  iii.  1 ;  see 
HiDiAir),  which,  however,  they  place  incorrectly  on 
the  east  of  the  Red  Sea;  and  the  people  nrr  iden- 
tified with  the  lahmaelites  by  St.  Jerome  {OmimaA 
L  0.),  elsewben)  with  Kedar  (_CommaU.  m  la.  xliL 
and  in  Loe.  Beb.  ad  noo.),  with  the  Midianitas  by 
St  Augustine  (n  Numer.),  with  the  Soenitae  by  Am- 
mianus  MarceUinus,  who,  however,  uses  the  name  in 
a  wider  acceptation,  and  extends  Uiem  firnm  Assyria 
to  the  cataracts  of  the  Nile  (xiv.  4).  Their  situa- 
tion is  moat  clearly  deecribed  by  the  author  of  the 
Periplas.  "  They  who  are  called  Saraeeni  inhabit 
the  parts  about  the  neck  of  Arabia  Felix  next  to  Pe- 
traea,  and  Arabia  Deserta.  They  have  mnny  names, 
and  occupy  a  large  tract  of  desert  hmd,  bordering 
on  Arabia  Petraea  and  Deserta.  on  Palaestina  and 
Penis,  and  conseqaently  on  the  before-named  Am- 
bia  Felix."  (Marcian.  apud  Geog.  Mm.  voL  L  p^ 
16,  Hudson.)  The  fact  seems  to  be  that  this  name^ 
like  that  of  Scenitae  (with  whom,  as  we  have  seen, 
the  Saraeeni  are  somstimes  identifieJ),  was  used 
either  in  a  iaxer  or  mora  reslrictad  sube  for  vaiious 
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wandering  tribes.  As  their  nomadic  and  migratory 
habits  were  described  by  the  Utter,  so  their  preda- 
tory propensities,  according  to  the  most  probable 
interpretatioa  of  the  name,  was  by  the  former,  for 
the  Arabic  verb  Saraka,  according  to  lexicographers, 
signifies  "  to  pinnder."  (Bochart,  Geog.  Sac.  lib. 
IT.  cap.  S,  pp.  213,  214.)  The  derivation  of  the 
same  fVom  Sarah  has  been  rejected  by  nearly  all 
cridcsas  historically  erroneons ;  and  the  fact  that 
the  name  was  in  use  many  centnriea  before  Moham- 
med, at  once  negatives  the  theory  that  it  was  adopted 
by  him  or  his  followers,  in  order  to  remove  the 
stigma  of  their  servile  origin  from  Hagar  the  bond- 
woman. (Rehuid,  Palaatma,  p.  87.)  This  aathor 
maintains  that  "  SaraeeTU  nil  nisi  orientales  popnJos 
Dotat:"  deriving  the  word  frtHn  the  Arabic  aimyiia 
•=  ortns  fiiit;  aind  as  nnhappily  the  Greek  alphabet 
cannot  discriminate  between  <tn  and  thin,  and  the 
name  does  not  occur  in  the  native  authors,  there  is 
nothing  to  determine  the  etymology.  Mr.  Forster, 
in  defiance  of  Bocbart's  severe  sentence,  "  Qui  ad 
Saram  referunt,  nngas  agunt "  (^Geog.  Sae.  i.  2,  p. 
213),  argues  for  the  matrmymic  derivation  frma 
Sarah,  and  shows  that  the  country  of  Edom,  or  the 
mountains  and  territory  bordering  on  the  Saiaoena 
of  classic  anthors,  are  called  "  the  country,  moun- 
tains, &C.  of  Sarali"  by  the  Jews;  and  he  main* 
tains  that,  as  this  tract  derived  its  name  of  Edom 
and  Idumaea  from  the  patriarch  Esau,  so  did  it  that 
of  Sarah  from  Sarah  the  wife  of  Abraham,  the 
acknowledged  mother  of  the  race.  (^Otog.  <(f  Ara- 
bia, vol  it  pp.  17 — 19.)  His  attempt  to  identify 
the  Saraceni  with  the  Amalekites  is  not  so  snccess- 
fnl;  for  however  difficult  it  may  be  to  account  for 
the  appearance  of  the  latter  in. the  Bephidim 
(JSaodL  zvii.  1,  8  ;  Rbphidim),  which  was  the 
coontry  of  Saraoena,  yet  their  proper  seat  is 
fixed  beyond  doubt  in  the  south  of  the  promised 
land,  in  the  hill-eonntry  immediately  north  of  the 
wilderness  of  Parsn,  near  to  Kadesh  {Ntmb.  ziii. 
39);  and  it  is  impossible  to  understand  "the  valley" 
in  ziv.  25,  and  **  the  hill "  in  zir.  45.  of  Horeb,  as 
Mr.  Forster  does,  since  the  whole  context  implies  a 
position  far  to  the  north  of  the  district  of  Horeh, 
marked  by  the  fnllowing  stations :  Taberah,  3  days' 
jonmey  from  "  the  Mount  of  the  Lord  "  (x.  33,  xi. 
3);  Eibroth-hattaavab,  Hazerotb,  the  wilderness  of 
Paran  (si.  34,  35,  xii.  16,  compare  xxxiii.  16 — 18). 
It  mnst  indeed  be  admitted  that  the  name  of  the 
Amalekites  is  occasionally  nsed,  in  a  much  wider 
acceptation  than  its  proper  one,  of  all  the  Edomite 
tribes,  throughout  Northern  Aral>ia,  as  e.  g.  in  1  Sam. 
XV.  7 ;  and  similarly  the  name  Saraceni  is  extended  in 
Harcian's  Periplns,  already  cited :  but  it  seems  more 
natural  to  interpret  the  words  oi  Ko^oi/uyot  tapa- 
mmX,  irXtlovaf  (xofris  vpotrrryoplas  of  the  general 
name  of  several  specific  tribes,  marking  common 
liatnts  or  common  position  rather  than  common 
origin,  according  to  the  analogy  of  the  Scenitae  in 
old  times  and  of  BecUnotn  =  "  deserti  incolae,"  in 
modem  times;  particularly  as  it  does  not  appear  that 
the  name  was  ever  adopted  by  the  Arabs  themselves, 
who  would  not  have  been  skiw  to  appropriate  an 
honourable  appellation,  which  would  identify  them 
with  the  great  patriarch.  That  their  predatory  cha- 
racter had  become  early  established  is  manifiBBt  from 
the  desperate  expedient  resorted  to  by  the  emperor 
Decius  in  order  to  repress  their  encroachments.  He 
is  said  to  have  brought  lions  and  lionesses  irom 
Afiica  and  turned  them  loose  on  the  borders  of 
Arabia  and  Palestine,  as  far  as  tbsCircisiumCastnim, 
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that  they  might  breed  and  propagate  against  theSure- 
cens.  (^Ckron.  Alex. in  a.m.  5760,  Olymp  257,  Ind. 
xiv.  =  A.  D.  251.)  This  strong  fortress,  called  by 
Procopius  Circesinm  (Kipr^crior  (ppoipioii'),  the  most 
remote  of  the  Roman  garrisons,  which  was  fortified 
by  Diocletian  (Amm.  Marc,  xxiii.  5),  was  situated 
on  the  angle  formed  by  the  confluence  of  the  Abor- 
rhas  {Khabour)  and  ihe  Euphrates  (it  is  still  called 
KarlaM),  so  that  it  is  clear  that,  in  the  time  of 
Procopius,  the  name  of  Saraceni  was  given  to  the 
Arab  tribes  from  Egypt  to  the  Euphrates.  Con- 
sistently with  this  view,  be  calls  Zenubia's  husband 
Odonatiies,  "  king  of  the  Saracens  in  those  parts  " 
{BeU.  Pen.  ii.  ."S,  p.  288);- and  Belisarins's  Arab 
contingent,  under  their  king  Aretas  ('AfxtSar)  ha 
likewise  calls  Saracens  (ii.  1 6,  p.  308).  That  Bo- 
man  general  describes  them  (c.  19,  p.  812)  as  in- 
capable of  boilding  fortifications,  but  adepts  at 
plunder,  which  character  again  justifies  this  etr. 
mology  above  preferred;  while  it  is  clear  from  thnte 
and  other  passages  that  the  nse  of  the  name  hud 
become  established  merely  as  a  genera]  name,  and 
precisely  equivalent  to  Arab  (see  Bdl.  Pat.  i.  19, 
p.  261),  and  was  accordingly  adopted  and  applied 
indifierently  to  all  the  followers  of  Mohammed  by 
the  writers  of  the  middle  ages.  [G.  W.l 

SARALA.    [SARDimA.] 

SABA'LIUM  or  SARALUS  CUpaXat),  a  town 
of  the  Trocmi  in  Galatia,  on  the  east  of  the  river 
Halya.  (roi.  Pent;  Ptd.  v.  9.  §  4.)         [L.  S.]     . 

SARAMETIE  (*v<m«n|),  a  district  of  Pontns, 
on  the  bay  of  Amisns.  (Strab.  xii.  p.  547 ;  comp. 
POKTOT.)  [L.  &] 

SABANGA  (tA  liipanri),  a  smal)  pbce  on  the 
coast  of  Gedrosia  between  the  Indus  and  the  Arabis. 
It  was  visited  by  Nearchns  in  his  coast  voyage  to 
Persia  (Arrian.  /nd  e.  32).  It  has  been  conjectured 
by  MHller  {Oeogr.  Grate.  Mi».  I  c,  ed.  Paris)  that 


it  is  the  same  as  the  'Pi(dra  of  Pudemy  (vi  21. 
"  2). 
SARANGAE.     [Dkajcoiaka.] 


tv.] 


SARANGES  (Ttapim^),  a  small  tributary  of 
the  Hydraotes  {IrivaH),  mentioned  by  Arrian  {Ind. 
c  4)  in  bis  list  of  Indian  rivers.  It  is  doubtless 
the  Sanscrit  Saranga,  though  it  has  not  been 
determined  to  what  stream  this  Indian  name 
applies.  [v.] 

SARAPANA  {Sapenravd,  Strab.  xi.  p.  500;  2a- 
fxt^cwit,  Proccp.  B.  G.  iv.  14),  a  strong  position  in 
Iberia,  upon  the  river  Phasis,  identified  with  Scha- 
rapam  in  Imiretia,  on  the  modem  road  which  leads 
from  Mingretia  into  Otorgia  over  Suram.  (Camp. 
Jam.  Gtog.  Soc.  vol.  iii.  p.  34.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

SARAPARAE  (2af»rr<^  Strab.  xi.  p.  531; 
Plin.  vi.  16.  s.  18),  a  Thracian  people,  dwelling  bs- 
yond  Armenia  near  the  Gnianii  and  Uedi,  according 
to  Strabo,  who  describes  them  as  a  savage,  lawless, 
and  monntaipouB  people,  who  scalped  and  cut  off 
heads  (xtfiametarifi  kbI  droKr^oXurrctr).  The 
latter  is  said  by  Strabo  to  be  the  meaning  of  their 
name,  which  is  confirmed  by  the  fiwt  t^t  in  the 
Persian  tar  means  "  head  "  and  para  "  division." 
(Anquetil,  Svr  let  one.  Langua  de  la  Pent,  in 
Mem.  de  VAcad.  fc.  vol.  xxxi.  p.  419,  quoted  in 
Kramer's  Strab.  vol.  ii.  p.  500;  comp.  Groskurd's 
Sb-ab.  vol.  ii.  p.  439.) 

SARAPIONIS  POETUS.    [NicoKls  DuoMns.] 

SARAPIS  INS.  (zMhtiSot  rlicos),  an  island  off 
the  South  Coast  of  ArabiBinentioned  by  the  autlior  pf 
the  Periplut  ascribed  to^lrrian  {Geog,  Grate.  Hit, 
ToL  i.  p.  19,  Hodsoo)  as  situated  2000  stadia  east 
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of  tin  Mvan  uliinds  of  Zenobii,  vhich  an  identified  { 
with  the  iilands  of  Kttrian  Muriim.  The  island  of 
Ranpis  ia  therefore  correctly  placed  by  D'Antrille 
at  ifozmra.  It  ie  described  in  the  Periplos  as 
aboat  1 20  stadia  distant  from  the  coast,  and  aboat 
200  stadia  wide.  It  bad  three  Tillafres,  and  was  inha- 
bited bj  the  sacred  caste  of  the  Ichthyophaj^L  They 
spoke  Arabic,  and  wore  girdles  of  cocoa  leaves.  The 
Uiktnd  produced  a  variety  and  abundance  of  tortoises, 
and  was  a  favourite  station  for  the  merchant  vessels 
of  Cnne.  [G.  W.] 

SARA'\TJS.  a  river  of  Gallia,  a  branch  of  the 
Mi«ella  {Motel).  The  Itins,  place  the  Pons  Saravi 
on  the  Saravus,  on  a  road  from  Uivodumm  (_Metz) 
to  Arpintiiratum  {Strastburg).     [P<i!i8  Saravl] 

The  Saravus  is  mentioned  in  the  poem  of  Auso- 
nius  on  the  Moeella  (v.  367):  — 

'  Nxviger  nndisona  dndum  me  mole  Saravus 
Tula  veste  vocat.  lonf^um  qui  distulit  amnem, 
Fessa  sub  AugustU  ut  volveret  ostia  muris." 

The  SaraTus  is  tlie  Sam,  which  joins  the  Motet 
on  the  right  bank  a  few  miles  above  Augusta  Tre- 
Tirorum  (TVier).  In  ao  inscription  the  river  is 
named  Sarra.  [G.  L.] 

.  SARBACUM  (i^oKor,  Ptol.  iii.  5.  §  29),  a 
town  of  Sarmatia,  upon  an  affluent  of  the  Tanais, 
probably  a  Graecised  form  of  the  Slavonic  5riec. 
(Schafarik,  Slav.  A  U.  vol.  i.  pp.  612, 514.)  [K.  B.  J.] 

SARbABALE.    [SiOA.] 

SARDEMISUS.  a  southern  branch  of  Mount 
Taurus  on  the  frontiers  of  Puidia  and  Pamphylia, 
extending  as  fiir  as  Phaselis;  it  is  also  connected 
with  Mount  Climas  on  the  frontiem  between  Milyas 
and  Pisidia  Proper.  (Pomp.  Hela,  L  14  ;  Plin.  T. 
26.)  [L.S.] 

SARDE'NE  (iapUni),  a  moontain  of  tlysia,  on 
the  northern  bank  of  the  Hermos,  in  tlie  neighbour- 
hood of  Cyme;  at  its  foot  was  the  town  of  Neoo- 
trichos.  (Horn.  Ep.  i.  3;  Vit.  Horn.  9.)       [L.  &] 

SARDES  (2<lpS<is  or  2<<p3is :  Eth.  2<if>S>at»)t), 
the  ancient  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Lydia,  was 
situated  at  the  northern  foot  of  Mount  Tmolus,  in  a 
fertile  plain  between  this  monntain  and  the  river 
Uermus,  from  which  it  was  about  20  stadia  distant. 
(Arrian,  Anab.  i.  17.)  The  small  river  Factolns,  a 
tributary  of  the  Hermns,  flowed  through  the  agora 
of  Sardes.  (Herod,  v.  101.)  This  city  was  at  man 
recent  origin,  as  Strabo  (xiii.  p.  625)  remarks,  than 
the  Trojan  times,  but  was  nevertheless  very  ancient, 
and  had  a  very  strong  acropolis  on  a  precipitous 
height  The  town  is  first  mentioned  by  Aeschylus 
(Pers.  45);  and  Herodotus  (i.  84)  relates  that  it 
was  fortified  by  a  king  Meles,  who,  according  to  the 
Chronicle  of  Eusebius,  preceded  Candaules,  The 
city  itself  was,  at  leatt  at  first,  built  in  a  rude 
manner,  and  the  houses  were  covered  with  dry 
reeds,  in  conwqnence  of  which  it  was  repeatedly 
destroyed  by  fire;  but  the  acropolis,  which  some  of 
the  ancient  geographers  identified  with  the  Homeric 
Hyde  (Strab.  xiii.  p.  626 ;  comp.  Plin.  v.  30;  Eu- 
stath.  ad  Dim.  Per.  830),  was  built  upon  an  almost 
inaccessible  rock,  and  surrounded  with  a  triple  wall. 
In  the  reign  of  Ardys,  Sardes  was  taken  by  the 
Cimmerians,  but  they  were  unable  to  gain  possession 
of  the  citadel.  The  city  attained  its  greatest  pro- 
sperity in  the  reign  of  the  last  Lydian  king,  Croesus. 
After  the  overthrow  of  the  Lydian  monarchy,  Sardes 
became  the  residence  of  the  Peisian  satraps  of 
Western  Asia.  (Herod,  v  25 ;  Pans.  fii.  9.  §  3.) 
On  the  revolt  of  the  lonians,  excited  by  Aristagoras 
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and  Hiatiaetu,  the  loniana,  asusted  by  an  AtlwDian 
force,  took  Sardes,  except  the  citadel,  which  was 
defended  by  Artaphemes  and  a  numerous  garrison. 
The  city  then  was  accidentally  set  on  fire,  and  burnt 
to  the  ground,  as  the  buildings  were  constructed  of 
essily  combustible  materials.  After  this  event  the 
lonians  and  Athenians  withdrew,  but  Sardes  was 
rebuilt;  and  the  indigrution  of  Uie  king  of  Persia, 
excited  by  this  attack  on  one  of  his  principal  cities, 
determined  him  to  wage  war  against  Athens. 
Xerxes  spent  at  Sardes  the  winter  preceding  his 
expedition  against  Greece,  and  it  was  there  that 
Cyrus  the  younger  assembled  his  forces  when  about 
to  inarch  against  bis  brother  Artaxerxes.  (Xenoph. 
Aftab.  i.  8.  §  5.)  When  Alexander  the  Great  ar- 
rived in  Aua,  and  had  gained  the  battle  of  the 
Granicus,  Sardes  surrendered  to  him  without  resist- 
ance, for  which  he  rewarded  its  inhabitants  by  re- 
storing to  them  their  freedom  and  their  ancient 
laws  and  institutions.  (Arrian,  i.  17.)  After  the 
death  of  Alexander,  Sardes  came  into  the  possessios 
of  Antigonus,  and  after  bis  defeat  at  Ipsus  into 
that  of  the  Seleucidae  of  Syria.  But  on  the  murder 
of  Seleucus  Cerauiius,  Achaens  set  hitnself  up  as 
king  of  that  portion  of  Asia  Minor,  and  made  Sanin 
his  residence.  (Polyb.  iv.  48,  v.  57.)  Antiocliu.s 
the  Great  besieged  the  usurper  in  his  capital  for  a 
whole  year,  imlil  at  length  Lagoras,  a  Cretan,  scaled 
the  ramparts  at  a  point  where  they  were  nut  guarded. 
On  this  occasion,  again,  a  great  part  of  the  city  was 
destroyed.  (Polyb.  vii.  15,  &C.  viii.  23.)  When 
Antiochns  was  defeated  by  the  Bomans  in  the  batlle 
of  Magnesia,  Sanies  passed  into  the  hands  of  tlie 
Romans,  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius  the  city  was 
reduced  to  a  heap  of  ruins  by  an  earthquake;  but 
the  emperor  ordered  its  restoration.  (Tac^m-ii. 
47 1  Strab.  xiii.  p.  627.)     In  the  book  of  BeveLtiou 
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Oil-  h  &°-)>  Sardes  U  named  as  one  of  the  Seven 
Chnrcbes,  wbenoe  it  is  clear  tliat  at  that  lime  its 
inhabitants  bad  adopted  Christianity.  From  Pliny 
(▼.  30)  we  learn  that  Sardes  was  the  capital  of  a 
conrentiu:  during  the  first  centnries  of  the  Christian 
era  we  hear  of  more  than  one  eoancil  held  there; 
and  it  continaed  to  be  a  wealthy  city  down  to  the 
end  of  the  Byzantine  empire.  (Eunap.  p.  154;  Hie- 
rocl.  p.  669.)  The  Turks  took  possession  of  it  in 
the  11th  centniy,  and  two  centuries  later  it  was 
almost  entirely  destroyed  by  Tamerlane.  (Anna 
Comn.  p.  323  ;  H.  Dacas,  p.  39.)  Sanies  is  now 
little  more  than  a  vilUge,  still  bearing  the  naine  of 
■Sort,  which  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  the  mins  of 
the  ancient  city.  These  ruins,  though  extending 
over  a  large  space,  are  not  of  any  great  consequence; 
they  consist  of  the  remains  of  a  stadium,  a  theatie, 
and  the  triple  walls  of  the  acropolis,  with  lofty 
towers. 

The  fertile  plain  of  Sardes  bore  the  name  of  Sar- 
diene  or  Xapiiaybp  vtiloy,  and  near  the  city  was 
the  celebrated  tomb  of  Alyattes.  Sardes  was  be- 
lieved to  be  the  native  place  of  the  Spartan  poet 
Alcman,  and  it  is  well  known  that  the  two  rheto- 
ricians Diodorus  and  the  historian  Eunapins  were 
natives  of  Sardes.  (Chandler,  Travek  m  Atia 
Minor,  p.  316,  foil. ;  Leake,  Atia  Minor,  p.  342, 
foU.  ;  Richter,  Wttll/ahrtea,f.SU,Ul ;  Pnjkesch, 
Dmkwirdigk,  vol.  iii.  p.  31,  foil.]  [L.  S.] 

SAKDI'NU  (4  2ap3ii:  Elk.  ZopSuof,  Sardus: 
Sardinia),  one  of  the  brgest  and  most  important 
isUnds  in  the  Mediterranean  sea,  situated  to  the  S. 
of  Corsica  (fixim  which  it  was  separated  only  by  a 
narrow  strait,  now  called  the  Strait  of  Boni/azio) 
and  NW.  of  Sicily.  Its  most  southern  extremity, 
Cape  Spartivento,  was  distant  only  120  geog.  miles 
from  Cape  Serrat  in  Africa. 

L    General  DEscniFnoir. 

It  was  a  disputed  point  in  ancient  times  whether 
Sicily  or  Sardinia  was  the  largest.  Herodotn^  calls 
Sai'dinia  "  the  largest  of  islands  "  (viiaav  itrwriuv 
luyia-mv.  i,  170,  i^itoi'tV  lityi<mip,  v.  106),  but 
in  pusKages  where  it  is  not  certain  that  the  expression 
is  to  be  construed  quite  strictly.  Scylax,  however, 
distinctly  calls  Sardinia  the  largest  of  all  the  isUnds 
in  the  Mediterranean,  assigning  to  Sicily  only  the  se- 
cond rank  (Scyl.  p.  56.  §  1 1 3) ;  and  Timaeus  seems  to 
have  adopted  the  same  view  (ap.  Sirab.  xiv.  p.  654). 
Bat  the  general  opinion  was  the  other  way:  the 
comic  poet  Alexius  already  enumerated  the  seven 
great  islands,  as  they  were  called,  placing  Sicily  first 
and  Sardinia  second  (Alex.  ap.  Const.  Porphyr. 
de  Prov.  ii.  §  10):  and  this  view  is  followed  by 
Scrmnns  Chius,  as  well  as  by  the  later  geographers. 
(Siynm.  Ch.  p.  223;  Strab.  ii.  p.  123;  Plin.  iii.  7. 
s.  13,  8.  a.  14;  Diod.  v.  17).  Diodoms,  however, 
justly  remarks,  that  it  is  very  nearly  equal  to  Sicily 
in  magnitude  (Diod.  v.  16):  and  this  opinion,  which 
was  adopted  by  Cluverius  (^SicH.  Ant.  f.  478),  con- 
tinued to  prevail  down  to  a  very  recent  period. 
BAt  modem  researches  have  proved  that  SardinU  is 
actually  the  larger  of  the  two,  though  the  difference 
is  but  trifling.  (Smyth's  Sardinia,  p.  66.)  Its 
general  form  is  that  of  an  oblong  parallelogram, 
above  140  geog.  miles  in  its  greatest  length,  by 
about  60  in  its  average  breadth,  which,  however, 
attains  to  as  much  as  77  in  one  part.  The  measure- 
ments given  by  Pliny,  of  188  miles  (148|  geog. 
miles)  in  length  along  the  E.  coast,  and  175  on  the 
W.,  are  therafoiv  very  fair  approximations    (Plin. 
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iii.  7.  a.  13),  while  those  of  Strabo,  who  calls  the 
island  220  miles  in  length  by  98  in  bi-eadth,  are 
considerably  overstated.     (Stisb.  v.  p.  324.) 

Sardinia  is  a  mncb  mon  fertile  and  less  moun- 
tainous island  than  Corsica.  It  is,  however,  traversed 
throughout  its  whole  length  from  N.  to  S.  by  a 
chain  of  mountains  which  commence  at  the  headland 
called  Capo  Lungo  Sardo,  and  extend  along  the 
aastem  side  of  the  island,  as  far  as  Capo  Carbonara, 
which  forms  the  SE.  extremity  of  the  island.  This 
range,  which  is  composed  of  granitic  and  other 
primary  rocks,  is  undoubtedly  a  continuation,  in  a 
geological  sen!>e,  of  the  mountains  of  Corsica,  and 
produces  a  rugged  and  difficult  conntiy  forming 
much  the  wildest  and  roost  uncivilised  part  of  Sar- 
dinia. The  mountain  summits,  however,  are  far 
from  attaining  the  same  elevation  as  those  of  Corsica, 
the  highest  point,  called  Monte  Genargenitt,  rising 
only  to  5276  feet,  while  the  MonU  di  Sta  I'iltoria, 
in  the  same  neighbourhood,  rises  to  4040  feet,  and 
the  peak  of  Limbarra  (the  most  northerly  group  of 
the  chain)  to  3686  feet:  but  the  general  elevation  of 
the  range  rarely  exceeds  3000  feet  (Smyth,  p.  67.) 
West  of  this  monntain  district,  which  may  be  con- 
sidered on  a  rough  estimate  as  comprising  about 
one  half  of  the  whole  island,  are  situated  three  de- 
tached groups  of  mountains;  the  most  considerable 
of  which  is  that  in  the  SW.,  which  extends  from 
Capo  SpoTtivmto  to  Capo  delta  Fratca  on  the  Gii{f 
of  Oritlano,  and  the  highest  summits  of  which 
attain  to  an  elevation  of  nearly  4000  feet  In  the 
extreme  NW.  of  the  island  is  another  isolated  range 
of  less  extent,  called  the  Monti  delta  Nurra,  ex- 
tending from  the  Capo  dellcfCaccia  to  the  Capo 
del  Falcone.  Both  these  gronps  are,  like  the  moun- 
tains in  the  E.  of  the  islstid,  composed  of  primary 
rocks;  bnt  N.  of  the  river  Tim,  and  extending  from 
thence  to  the  N.  coast  of  the  island  beyond  Sastari, 
is  an  extensive  volcanic  tract,  occupied  in  consider- 
able part  by  a  range  of  extinct  volcanoes,  one  of 
which,  the  Monte  Vrticu,  rises  to  an  elevation  of 
3430  feet.  There  is  no  trace  of  any  volcanic  action 
having  taken  phtce  within  the  historical  period,  but 
extensive  tracts  are  stilt  covered  with  broad  streams 
and  fields  of  lava.  Notwithstanding  this  abimdance 
of  mountains,  Sardinia  possesses  several  plains  of 
considerable  extent.  The  largest  of  these  is  that 
called  the  Campidano,  which  extends  from  the  Gulf 
of  Cagliari  to  that  of  Orittano,  thus  separating 
entirely  the  range  of  mountains  in  the  >SW.  from 
those  in  the  E.  of  the  island;  it  is  a  tract  of  great 
fertility.  A  similar  plain,  thongh  of  less  extent, 
stretches  across  from  the  neighbourhood  of  A  Ighero 
to  that  of  Porto  Torrei,  thus  isolating  the  chain  of 
the  Monti  delta  Nurra ;  while  several  smaller  ones 
are  found  in  other  parts  of  the  island.  The  general 
character  of  Sardinia  is  therefore  well  summed  up 
by  Strabo,  when  he  says,  "  the  greater  part  of  it  is 
a  rugged  and  wild  country,  bnt  a  1arge^«rt  contains 
much  fertile  land,  rich  in  all  kinds  of  produce,  bnt 
most  especially  in  com."     (Strab.  v.  p.  224.) 

The  great  disadvantage  of  Sardinia,  in  andent  as 
well  as  modem  times,  was  the  insalubrity  of  its 
climate.  This  is  repeatedly  alluded  to  by  ancient 
writers,  and  appears  to  have  obtained  among  the 
Bomans  an  almost  proverbial  notoriety.  Mela  calls 
it  "  soli  quam  coeli  melioris,  atqne  nt  foecunda,  ita 
pene  pestilens."  Strabo  gives  much  the  same  oc- 
connt,  and  Martial  allndes  to  it  as  the  most  deadly 
climate  he  can  mention.  (Strab.  T.  p.  225 ;  VM. 
ii7.  §19;   Pans.  z.  17.  §  11;   Ma:tial,  iv.  60.  6; 
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Cie.  add.  Fr.  it  3;  Tac  BiO.  u.  85;  SiL  Ital. 
zii.  371.)  Thera  can  b«  no  doubt  that  this  wu 
niainlj  owing  to  the  eztengire  marshet  and  lagnn«a 
on  the  ooast,  formed  at  the  month*  of  the  riTen ; 
and  as  them  uatorally  adjoined  the  more  level  tracts 
and  plaina,  it  was  precisel7  the  most  fertile  parts  of 
the  island  that  suffered  the  most  serereljr  from  ma- 
Isria.  (Strab.  I  c)  The  more  elevated  and  moon- 
tainoos  tracts  in  the  interior  were  doabtlees  then,  as 
now,  fine  from  this  aooorge;  but  thej  were  inhabited 
calf  bj  wild  tribes,  and  rarely  visited  bjr  the  more  ci- 
Tilised  inhabitants  of  the  plains  and  cities.  Hence 
the  character  of  nnbealtbioess  was  natntallj  applied 
to  the  whole  island. 

IL    Hdtobt. 

The  statements  of  sncient  writers  oonoeming  the 
origin  of  the  population  of  Sardinia  are  eztremeljr 
various  and  C(nilUcting,  and  agree  only  in  represent- 
ing it  as  of  a  very  mixed  kind,  and  proceeding  from 
many  diferent  sources.  According  to  Paosanias, 
who  has  given  these  traditions  in  the  greatest  detail, 
its  first  inhabitants  were  Libyans,  who  crossed  over 
ntader  the  command  of  Sardns,  the  son  rf  a  native 
hero  or  divinity,  who  was  identified  by  the  Greeks 
with  HercDles.  (Pans.  x.  17.  §  8.)  Thu  Sardns 
was  supposed  to  have  given  name  to  the  isUnd, 
which  was  previously  called,  or  at  least  known  to 
the  Qrseks,  by  that  of  Ichnnsa  ('Ixivi)''),  from  the 
lesemblanoe  of  its  general  fiirm  to  the  print  of  a 
man's  foot.  (Paus.  i.  e.  §  1 ;  Sil.  Ital.  xiL  358 — 
360;  Pseud.  Ariat.  Mirab.  104.)  Timaens,  ac- 
cording to  Pliny,  called  it  Sandaliotis  from  the  same 
circumstance  (Plin.  iii.  12.  s.  17);  but  it  is  clear 
that  nuther  of  these  names  was  ever  m  general  use. 
The  fitot  that  the  earliest  popuUition  came  from 
Africa  is  intrinsically  probable  enough,  though  little 
value  can  be  attached  to  such  traditions.  Panaanias 
indeed  expressly  tells  us  (i.  e.  §  7)  that  the  popu- 
lation  of  the  mountain  di:itricts  (the  people  whom 
he  calls  Ilienses)  resembled  the  Libyans  both  in 
their  physical  characters  and  their  habits  of  life. 
Tlie  next  settlers,  according  to  Pansanias,  ware  a 
Greek  colony  under  Aiistaens,  to  whom  some  writers 
a-icribe  the  foundation  of  Caralis;  and  these  were 
followed  by  a  body  of  Iberians  under  a  trader  named 
Noraz,  who  founded  the  city  called  Nora  in  the 
PW.  part  of  the  island.  Next  to  these  came  a  body 
of  Oreeks  frum  Thespiae  and  Attica,  under  the 
oommand  of  lolaus,  who  founded  a  colony  at  Olbia 
in  the  NE.  comer  of  the  island.  After  this  came  a 
body  of  Trojans,  a  part  of  those  who  had  escaped 
from  the  destruction  of  their  city,  and  e^tablisbed 
themselves  in  the  southern  part  of  the  island.  It 
was  not  till  long  afterwards  that  they  were  expelled 
from  tbencs  by  a  freeb  body  of  Libyans,  who  drove 
them  up  into  Uie  more  rugged  snd  inaccessible  parts 
of  the  uland,  where  they  retained  down  to  a  kte  period 
the  name  of  Ilienses  ('Uifij,  Pans.  x.  17.  §§  2 — 7; 
Sil.  Ital.  xii.  360 — 368).  The  existence  of  a  moun- 
tain tribe  of  this  name  is  a  well  attested  fact,  as 
they  are  mentioned  by  Livy  as  well  as  by  the  geo- 
graphers; and  it  is  probable  that  the  casual  resem- 
blance  of  name  gave  occasion  to  the  fable  of  their 
Trojan  origin.  [Iuehsks.]  The  lolai  or  lolaenses, 
on  the  other  hand,  had  lost  their  name  in  tlie  time 
of  Strabo,  and  were  called,  according  to  him,  Dia- 
ghesbians  {Aurpiattis,y.  p.  225),  a  name  which  is, 
however,  not  found  in  any  other  ancient  author. 
Another  tribe,  whose  name  is  found  in  historical 
times,  is  that  af  the  BaJari,  who,  according  to  Paa- 
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sanias,  derived  their  origin  (ram  a  body  of  merce- 
naries in  Uie  service  of  Cartilage,  tliat  had  fled  (ct 
refuge  to  the  mountains.  (Pans.  {.  c  §  9.)  To 
these  must  be  added  llie  Corsi,  whooe  origin  is  suffi- 
ciently indicated  by  their  name.  They  dwelt  in  tin 
mountains  in  the  N.  of  the  island  (the  Montagae  di 
LimbarTa),  and  had  evidently  craned  over  froin  tl« 
adjacent  island  of  Corsica,  as  they  an  described  by 
Pansanias  as  having  done.     (Paus.  L  e.) 

It  is  idle  to  attempt  to  criticise  such  traditioos  as 
these;  they  are  related  with  many  variatama  by 
other  writers,  some  of  vhom  term  the  lolaenses, 
others  the  Ilienses,  the  most  aixaent  inhabitants  of 
the  island  (Diod.  iv.  29,  v.  15;  MeU  iL  7.  §  19; 
Strab.  V.  p.  225  ;  SiL  Ital.  L  c);  and  it  is  clear 
that  the  difierent  mountain  tribes  wen  often  con- 
founded with  one  another.  Strabo  alone  has  a 
statement  that  the  earliest  iniiabitants  of  Saniinia 
(before  the  arrival  of  lolsna)  were  Tyrrhenians  (v. 
p.  225),  by  which  he  must  probably  mean  Pelw- 
gians,  rather  than  Etruscans.  We  have  no  aecomt 
of  any  Greek  colonies  in  Sardmia  during  the  his- 
torical period;  though  the  island  was  certainly  well 
known  to  them,  and  seems  to  have  been  looked  npa 
as  affording  a  tempting  field  for  colonisaticB.  Tims 
we  are  told  by  Herodotus  that  when  Fbocaea  and  Tns 
were  taken  by  Harpagus  (b.  c.  545)  the  project  was 
suggested  that  all  the  remaining  loinana  ahould  pro- 
ceed in  a  body  to  Sardinia,  and  establish  themeeha 
in  that  island.  (Herod.  L  1 70.)  Again  in  B.  c.  499, 
Histiaeus  of  Miletus  pimnised  Dkrius  to  subdue  lb* 
whole  ishind  for  him ;  and  it  appears  that  the  project 
of  emigrating  there  was  serioiuly  entertained.  (Id. 
T.  106, 124.)  Pansanias  indeed  represents  the  Ues- 
senians  as  thinking  <£  emigrating  there  at  a  much 
earlivperiod,  just  aft  ar  the  close  rf  the  Second  Mene- 
nian  War,  B.  c  668  (Paus.  iv.  23.  §  5) ;  but  none  of 
theee  projects  were  realised,  and  it  seems  certain  that 
there  were  no  Greek  settlements  in  the  island  at  the 
time  when  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Carthagmians. 

The  Carthaginian  conquest  is  indeed  tlM  first  &ut 
in  the  history  of  Sai'dinia  that  can  be  considered 
as  resting  on  any  sure  historical  foundation ;  and  even 
of  this  the  date  cannot  be  fixed  with  certainty.  It 
is  probable  indeed  that  at  a  much  earlier  period  tbs 
Phoenicians  had  not  only  visited  the  coasts  of  Sar- 
dinia for  commercial  purposes,  but  had  established 
trading  staUons  or  fiictories  there.  Diodorus  indeed 
expressly  tells  us  that  they  planted  colonies  in  Sar- 
dinia, as  well  as  in  Sicily,  Spam,  and  A&ica  (Diod. 
V.  35);  and  there  srems  some  reason  to  ascribe  to 
them  the  first  foundation  of  the  important  cities  of 
Caralis,  Nora,  and  Sulci  (Movers,  die  Phofoaer, 
vol.  iiL  pp.  558,  573.)  But  in  this  case,  as  in 
many  others,  it  is  impossible  to  sepatmte  distinctly 
what  was  done  by  the  Phoenicians  themselves  and 
what  by  their  descendants  the  Carthaginians.  It 
is,  however,  certain  that  it  was  reserved  for  the 
latter  to  form  extensive  and  permanent  settlements 
in  the  island,  of  which  they  reduced  the  greater 
part  under  their  authority.  Aocording  to  Justin, 
the  first  Carlhaginian  expedition  took  place  under 
a  leader  named  Ualchus,  who  was,  bowever,  do* 
feated  in  a  great  battle  by  the  native  barbarians. 
(Justin,  zviiL  7.)  The  next  myasion  wss  con- 
ducted by  Hasdmbal,  the  son  of  Msgo,  and  the 
elder  brother  (if  we  may  trust  to  the  accnruy  of 
Justin)  of  Uamikar,  who  was  killed  at  Bimera, 
B.  o.  480.  Hasdrabal  himself,  aftar  many  sniv 
ceases,  was  slain  in  battle;  but  the  Carthaginians 
seem  to  have  fixxn  this  time  maintuoed  thair  liNling 
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in  ibt  islmd.  (Id.  six.  I.)  The  chronology  of 
Justin  does  not  daim  much  ooniideuce;  but  it  seema 
probable  that  in  this  instance  it  is  not  fiir  fi?am  cor- 
rect, and  that  we  may  place  the  Carthaginian  con- 
qneataboatSOO — i80B.a  It  can  hardly  have  taken 
place  moch  earlier,  as  the  Ionian  Greeks  still  looked 
npon  the  island  as  open  to  edonisation  in  the  reign 
of  Darins  Hystaspis. 

Of  the  details  and  circnmstances  of  the  Cartha- 
ginian conquest  we  liave  no  account;  but  we  are 
told  in  geneial  terms  that  they  made  themselves 
masters  of  the  whole  island,  with  the  exception  of 
the  rugged  mountain  districts  which  were  held  by 
the  Ilioises  and  Corsi.  (Pans.  z.  17.  §  9;  PiA. 
i.  10.)  They  founded  many  towns,  and  ttaa  their 
SDperior  dTilisation  struck  such  deep  root  into  the 
coontty,  that  even  in  the  time  of  Cicero  the  man- 
ners,  character,  and  institutions  of  the  Sardinians 
were  still  essentially  Punic.  It  even  appears  tluit  a 
considerable  part  of  the  population  was  of  Pnuic 
origin,  though  this  was  doubtless  confined  to  the 
towns  and  the  more  settled  districts  in  their  imm^ 
diatc  neighbonrbood.  (Cic.  pro  Scattr,  §§  15,  43, 
45.)  But  notwithstanding  these  clear  evidences  of 
the  extent  of  the  Carthaginian  influence,  we  have 
■carcely  any  account  of  the  long  period  of  above  two 
oeuturies  and  a  half,  dtunng  which  they  continned 
masters  of  ail  the  more  important  portions  of  the 
island.  An  isolated  notice  occurs  in  B.  c.  379  of  a 
great  renit  in  Saidinia,  the  inhabitants  of  which  took 
advantage  of  a  pestilence  that  had  afflicted  the  Car- 
thaginians, and  made  a  vigorous  efibit  to  shake  off 
their  yoke,  but  without  success.  (Died.  xr.  24.) 
We  leam  also  that  already  at  this  period  Sardinia 
was  able  to  export  Urge  quantities  of  com,  with 
which  it  snpplied  the  fleets  and  armies  of  Carthage. 
(Diod.  ziT.  63,  77.)  The  story  current  among  the 
Greeks,  of  the  Carthaginians  having  systematically 
cUsooonged  agricultnre  hi  the  isfawd  (Paeud.  Arist. 
tk  Uwttti.  104),  is  therefore,  in  all  probability,  with- 
out ibnndation.  Dnring  the  First  Punic  War  (b.  a 
S59)  L.  Conielins  Scipio,  after  the  conquest  of 
Alaris  in  Conies,  SmAai  his  course  to  Sardinia, 
where  he  defeated  the  Carthaginian  fleet  near  Olbia, 
but  did  not  Tentnie  to  attack  that  city.  (Zonar. 
TiiL  11.)  Having,  however,  received  reinforcements 
fiwD  Rome,  he  landed  in  the  isbuid,  totally  defeated 
the  Carthaginian  general  Hanno,  and  took  the  dty 
of  Olbia,  as  well  as  several  minor  towns.  The  next 
year  C.  Sulpidus  followed  up  this  advantage,  and 
ravaged  the  greater  part  of  the  island,  apparently 
with  little  opposition.  (Zonar.  viii.  11,  12;  PoL  i. 
24;  OTM.iv.  7,  8;  Flor.  ii.  2.  §  16;  VaL  Uaz.  v. 
l.§2.) 

Ko  real  footing  was,  however,  gained  by  the  Bo- 
jnam  in  Saidinia  during  the  First  Panic  War;  and 
the  peace  which  put  a  close  to  that  contest  left  the 
island  subject  to  Carthage  as  before.  But  a  few 
rears  aftwwards  the  Carthaginian  mei-ccnaries  in 
Sardinia  followed  the  example  of  their  brethren  in 
Africa,  and  raised  the  standard  of  revolt ;  tliey  were 
indeed  overpowered  by  tlie  natives,  and  driven  out  of 
the  island,  but  their  cause  was  espoused  by  the  Ro- 
mans, who  undertook  to  restore  them,  and  threatened 
the  Carthaginians  with  war  if  they  attempted  the 
restoration  of  their  own  dominion  in  Sardinia.  The 
latter  were  exhausted  with  the  long  and  fierce  con- 
test with  their  mercenary  troops  in  Africa,  and  were 
in  no  condition  to  resist  They  consequently  sub- 
mitted to  the  demands  of  the  Romans,  and  agreed 
by  treaty  to  abandon  all  cUims  to  Sardinia,  B.  c. 
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338.     (PoL  L  79,  88;   Appian,  Pwn.  5;   Liv.  zzi. 

I.)  But  the  Carthaginians  could  cede  no  more 
than  they  possessed,  and  the  whole  isbnd  was  at 
this  time  in  the  hands  of  the  natives.  Its  subjuga- 
tion was  not  effected  by  the  Romans  till  after  several 
campaigns;  and  though  in  B.C.  235  T.  Manlius 
Torqnatns  triimiphed  over  the  Sardinisns,  and  is  - 
said  to  have  reduced  the  whole  island  to  subjection 
(Eutrop.  iii.  3;  Oros.  iv.  12;  VelL  Pat.  iL  38; 
Fatt.  Capity,  it  is  dear  that  this  statement  must 
be  understood  with  considerable  limitation,  as  the 
consuls  of  the  two  succeeding  years,  Sp.  Carvilins 
and  Pomponius  Matho,  were  still  able  to  earn  tlis 
distinction  of  a  triumph  "de  Sardis."  (Fast  CupU.') 
The  conquest  of  the  island  was  now  considered 
complete;  and  it  was  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a 
province,  to  which  a  praetor  was  annually  sent. 
Corsica  was  soon  after  aimexed  to  his  jurisdiction. 
But  it  is  certain  that  the  wilder  moimtain  tribes  of 
the  interior,  though  they  may  have  tendered  a 
nominal  submission,  were  not  really  subdued,  and 
continued  long  after  to  molest  the  settled  ports  of 
the  island  by  their  depredations,  as  well  as  to  find 
employment  for  the  arms  of  the  praetor  by  occa- 
sional outbreaks  of  a  more  serious  description. 

Oaring  the  Second  Punic  War,  Sardinia  was  natu- 
rally watched  with  conddenble  jealousy,  lest  the 
Carthaginians  should  attempt  to  regain  poaiession 
of  what  they  had  so  long  held.  But  the  war  which 
broke  out  there  in  B.  c.  S15,  under  s  native  chief 
named  Hampsicora,  is  attributed  by  the  Roman 
writers  themselves  in  great  measure  to  the  severity 
of  taxation  and  the  exactions  of  thdr  governors. 
T.  Manlius  Torqualus,  the  same  who  as  consul 
had  already  triumphed  over  the  Sardinians,  was  ap- 
pointed to  qnell  this  insurrection.  He  defeated  the 
Sardinians  under  Hioetns,  the  sod  of  Hampsicora, 
in  the  neighbonrhoad  of  Comusi  bnt  the  arrival  of 
a  Carthaginian  force  tmder  Uasdrnbal  gave  fresh 
spirit  to  the  insurgents,  and  the  combined  armies 
advanced  to  the  very  gates  of  Caralia.  Here,  how- 
ever, they  were  met  by  Torqnatns  in  a  jHtchad 
battle  and  totally  defeated.  Haadmbal  was  taken 
priscoer,  Hicstus  sUio  in  the  bottle,  and  Hampsi- 
cora in  dispair  pat  an  end  to  his  own  life.  The 
remains  of  the  defeated  army  took  lefhge  in  the 
fortress  of  Conns;  but  this  was  soon  reduced  by 
Hanlins,  and  the  other  towns  of  Sardinia  one  after 
the  other  made  their  submission.  (Lir.  zxiiL  32, 
40,  41.) 

From  this  time  w«  hear  no  more  of  any  general  wars 
in  Sardinia;  and  the  large  supplies  of  cnn  which  the 
island  began  to  famish  to  Borne  and  to  the  armies  in 
Italy  (Liv.  xzv.  22,  xxx.  24)  sufBdentiy  prove  that  a 
considerable  port  of  it  at  least  was  in  the  peaceable 
possessim  of  the  Roman  authorities.  The  monntain 
tribes  were,  however,  still  unsubdued  ;  and  in  b.  a 
181  the  Ilienses  and  Bakri  broke  out  into  a  firesh 
insurrection,  which  assumed  so  formidable  a  cha- 
racter that  the  consul  Tib.  Sempronius  GraccbiM 
was  expressly  sent  to  Sardinia  to  carry  on  the  war. 
He  defeated  the  insurgents  with  heavy  loes,  and  fol- 
lowed up  bis  victory  with  such  vigour  that  be  put 
to  the  sword  or  took  prisoners  not  less  than  80,G00 
persons.  (Liv.  xl.  19,  34,  xli.  6,  12,  17,  28.)  The 
number  of  captives  brought  to  Rome  on  this  occasion 
was  so  great  that  it  is  eaid  to  have  given  rise  to  the 
proverb  of  "  Sardi  venules "  for  anything  that  was 
cheap  and  worthless.  (Vict.  Fir.  lU.  65.)  Another 
serions  outbreak  occurnd  in  Sardinia  as  Ut«  as  B.C. 
114,  to  repress  wliicli  M.  Caecilins  Metellas  was 
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MOt  u  proconsol  to  tin  Uland,  mi  iftar  two  jmn 
of  oontinDum  warfare  be  earned  the  distinctkn  of  a 
triamph,  a  aufficient  proof  of  the  formidable  cha- 
racter of  thr  iiuorrecliua.  (Eutrop.  ir.  25;  Bof. 
Feet.  4.)  Tl.i*  is  tlie  last  time  we  hear  of  any  war 
of  importance  in  Sardinia ;  but  even  in  the  time  of 
Strabo  the  moantaine«r5  were  in  the  liabit  of  plun- 
dering the  inbabitanta  of  the  more  fertile  diatricts, 
and  Uie  Roman  praetore  in  vain  endeavoured  to 
chi^k  their  depredations.     (Strah.  v.  p.  225.) 

The  administration  of  the  province  was  entmited 
throo^bout  the  period  of  the  Republic  to  a  praetor 
or  propraetor.  Its  general  system  was  the  same  aa 
that  of  the  other  provinces;  but  Sardinia  was  in  some 
respects  one  of  the  least  fitvoured  of  all.  In  the 
time  of  Cicero  it  did  not  contain  a  single  free  or 
allied  city  Ccivitat  /iitderata)  (Cic  pro  Scaur.  § 
44):  the  whole  province  wa»  reu^u-ded  as  conquered 
laud,  and  hence  the  inbabitanti  in  all  cases  paid 
the  tenth  part  of  their  com  in  kind,  a>  well  aa  a 
»l^l>eadmm  or  annual  contribution  in  money.  (Cic 
pro  Both.  18;  Liv.  xxiii.  41.)  From  the  great  kt- 
tility  of  the  island  in  com,  the  former  contribution 
became  one  of  t)ie  moet  important  resouroes  cf  the 
Roman  state,  and  before  the  close  of  the  Republic  we 
find  Sardinia,  Sicily,  and  Africa  allmled  to  as  the 
"  tria  frumentaria  subsidia  reipublicae."  (Cic.  pro 
Lfg.  ManU.  12;  Varr.  A  &  it  Pr.  §  3;  Valerius 
Maximua  also  terms  them  "  benlguUsiinae  nrbis 
nostiae  nutricea,"  vU.  6.  §  1.)  For  thb  reason,  as 
eoon  IS  Pompeius  was  appointed  to  the  command 
against  the  pirates,  one  of  his  first  cares  was  to  pro- 
tect the  coasts  of  these  three  prorinces.  (Cic  L  c) 
Among  the  eminent  persons  who  at  different  times 
filled  the  office  of  praetor  or  propraetor  in  Sardinia, 
may  be  mentioned  the  elder  Gato  in  B.  c  198  (Lir. 
xxxii.  8,  27):  Q.  Antonius  Balbns,  who  was  ap- 
poioted  by  Msriiu  to  the  government  of  the  island, 
but  was  defeated  and  killed  by  L.  Pbilippos,  the  le- 
gate of  Sulla,  B.C.  82  (Liv.  Epit.  Ixxzvi.);  M. 
Atins  Balbns,  the  grandfather  of  Angustns,  who  was 
praetor  in  B.  o.  62,  and  struck  a  coin  with  the  head  of 
Sardus  Pater,  which  is  remarkable  as  the  only  one 
belonging  to,  or  connected  with,  the  island  [_£ioffr. 
Diet  Vcj.  I.  p.  455] ;  and  M.  Aemilius  Soanrus,  who 
was  praetor  in  B.  c.  53,  and  was  acctised  by  the 
Sardinians  of  oppression  and  peculation  in  his  govern- 
ment, but  was  defended  by  Cicero  in  an  orattoo  of 
which  some  fragments  are  still  extant,  which  throw 
an  important  light  on  the  condition  and  adminis- 
tration of  the  ihland.  (Cic.  pro  Scaur,  ed.  OrelL  ; 
Ascon.  m  Scaur  ) 

In  B.  o.  46  the  island  was  visited  by  Caesar  oo 
bis  return  from  Africa,  and  the  Sulcitani  severely 
punished  for  the  suppfHt  tbev  had  given  to  Nasidius, 
the  admiral  of  Pompey.  (Hirt.  A  y4/r.  98.)  The 
citizens  of  Caralis,  on  the  contrary,  had  shown  tlieir 
zwd  in  the  cauiie  of  Caesar  by  expelling  M.  Colta, 
who  had  been  left  by  Pompey  in  charge  of  the  is- 
liind.  (Caes.'  B.  C.  i.  30.)  Sardinia  was  afterwards 
occupied  by  Menodorus,  the  lieutenant  of  Sextns 
Pompeius,  and  was  one  of  the  provinces  which  was 
assigned  to  the  latter  by  the  treaty  of  Miseniun, 
B.  c.  39 ;  but  it  was  subsequently  betrayed  by  Menu- 
dorus  himself  into  the  bands  of  Octavian.  (Dion 
Cass,  xlviii.  30,  36,  45;  Appian,  B.  C.  T.  56,  66, 
72,  80.)  It  was  probably  for  some  services  rendered 
on  one  or  other  of  these  occasions  that  the  citizens 
of  Caralio  were  rewarded  by  obtaining  the  rights  of 
Boman  citizens,  a  privilege  apparently  conferred  on 
them  by  Aogiutaa.     ("  Caralitani  dvium  Boma- 
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I  noram,"  Plin.  iiL  7.  a.  13.)  This  wu  in  the  days 
•  cf  Pliny  the  only  privileged  town  in  the  ialand:  but 
;  a  Roman  colony  had  been  planted  in  the  extnme  N. 
at  a  pUce  called  Turria  Libysooia.  (Plin.  I.  c) 
Two  other  colonies  were  established  in  the  island  at 
a  later  period  (probably  under  Hadrian),  one  at 
Usellis,  on  the  W.  coast,  the  other  at  Comiu.  (Ptol. 
iii.  3.  §  2;  Zumpt,  de  Coi.  p.  410.) 

Under  the  Roman  Empire  we  bear  bat  little  of 
Sardinia,  which  continued  to  be  noted  chiefly  for 
its  abundant  supply  of  com,  and  for  the  extreme  un- 
healthinese  of  its  climate.  In  addition  to  the  lust 
disadvantage,  it  suffered  severely,  as  already  men- 
tioned, from  the  perpetual  wcundons  of  the  wild 
I  monntaui  tribes,  whose  depredations  the  Boman  go- 
I  vemon  were  nnisble  to  repress.  (Sinb.  r.  p.  225.) 
With  the  view  of  checking  these  marandera,  it  was 
determined  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius  to  establish  in 
the  island  a  body  of  4000  Jews  and  Egyptians,  who, 
it  was  observed,  would  be  little  loss  if  they  ahoukl 
perish  from  the  climate,  (Tac  Ann.  ii.  85.)  We 
have  no  account  of  the  success  of  this  experiment, 
bot  it  would  seem  that  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
island  were  gradually  brotight  under  tlie  Roman  go- 
vemnent,  as  at  the  present  day  even  the  wild«t 
mountaineers  of  the  interior  speak  a  dialect  of  purely 
Latin  origin.  (De  la  Haimora,  r<>jr.  e*  Sitrd.  vol.  L 
pp.  198,  202.)  It  is  clear  also  from  tlie  number  cf 
roads  given  in  the  Itineraries,  aa  well  as  from  the 
remaina  of  them  still  existing,  and  the  ruins  of  aque- 
ducts and  other  ancient  buildings  still  extant,  that 
the  ishuid  must  have  enjoyed  a  considerable  d^ree 
of  prosperity  under  the  Roman  Empire,  and  that 
exertions  were  repeatedly  made  for  it*  improve- 
ment. At  the  same  time  it  was  frequently  cbosoi 
as  a  place  of  exile  for  political  offenders,  and  nobles 
who  had  given  umbrage  to  the  emperors.  (Tac  Ann. 
xiv.  62,  xvL  9,  17;  Dion  Cass.  lvL27j  Martial,  viiL 
32.)  Its  great  impoitance  to  Rome  down  to  the 
latest  period  of  the  Empire,  as  one  of  the  principal 
sources  from  which  the  capital  was  (applied  with 
com,  is  attested  by  many  writere,  so  that  when  at 
length  it  waa  occupied  by  the  Vandals,  it  seemed, 
says  a  oontemporary  writn',  as  if  the  life-blood  of 
the  city  had  bwn  cut  off.  (Prudent  adv.  Sfoad. 
ii.  942;  Salvian.  de  Provid.  vi.) 

During  the  greater  part  of  the  Roman  Empire 
Sardinia  continued  to  be  united  with  Corsica  into 
one  province:  this  was  one  of  those  assigned  to  the 
senate  in  the  division  under  Augustus  (Dion  Cass, 
liii.  12);  it  was  therefore  tuider  the  government  of 
a  magistrate  styled  proconsul;  but  oocasiooally  a 
special  governor  was  sent  thither  by  the  emperor  fee 
the  repression  of  the  plundering  natives.  (Id.  Iv. 
28;  Orell.  Jnser.  74,  2377.)  After  the  time  of 
Constantine,  Sanlinia  and  Corsica  formed  two  sepa- 
rate provinces,  and  hud  each  its  own  governor,  who 
bore  the  title  of  Praese^,  and  was  dependcot  on  the 
Vicarius  Urbis  Roinae.  (.Vo(.  Vign.  ii.  pi  64;  Hock- 
ing, adioc;  Kuf.FeBt.4.)  It  was  not  till  a.  o.  456 
that  Sardinia  was  wrested  from  the  Roman  Em|are  by 
Genaeric,  king  of  the  Vandals:  and  though  recovered 
for  a  time  by  Marcellianns,  it  soon  fell  again  into  the 
hands  of  the  barbarians,  to  whom  it  continued 
subject  till  the  fall  of  the  Vandal  monarchy  in 
Africa,  when  Cyrillus  recovered  possession  of  the 
isUnd  for  Justinian,  a.  i>.  534.  (Procop.  B.V.I  6, 
10,  II,  ii.  S.)  It  was  again  conquered  by  the 
Gothic  king  Totila  in  A.  D.  551  ''Id.  B.G.  iv.  24^ 
but  was  recovered  by  Narsea  after  the  death  of 
tliat  monarch,  and  seems  from  this  period  to  hav* 
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reiXBined  a  dependewy  of  the  Bjamtine  Empin 
down  to  a  late  period.  But  in  tlie  8th  century, 
after  having  sufiered  severely  from  the  inoarsions  of 
the  Saracens,  it  passed  for  the  most  part  into  the 
bands  of  that  people,  thi>ogh  the  popes  continned  to 
assort  a  nominal  sovereignty  over  the  island. 

III.   TOPOORAPHT. 

The  principal  physical  features  of  Sardinia  have 
been  already  de«cribed.  Of  the  nnmenms  ranges,  or 
rather  groups,  of  mountains  in  the  island,  the  only 
ancient  name  that  has  been  preserved  to  ns  is  that  of 
the  InsAKt  M0NTE8  (Liv.  xsx:  39 ;  Claudian,  B.  G. 
SIS;  T^  Moifjiura  £pi),  PtoL),  and  even  of  these  it 
is  not  easy  to  determine  the  position  with  any  degree 
of  accuracy:  the  name  was  apparently  applied  to 
the  mountains  in  the  N.  and  K£.  of  the  island, 
which  seem  to  have  been  regarded  (though  er- 
roneously) as  more  elevated  than  those  farther  S., 
so  that  the  nnhealthiness  of  the  aonthem  part  of  the 
ishind  was  popularly  attributed  to  the  shutting  out 
of  the  bracing  north  winds  by  thi»  range  of  lofty 
mountains.  (Claudian, /.e.  513 — 51S.)  From  its 
extent  and  configuration,  Sardinia  could  not  possess 
any  very  considerable  rivers.  The  largest  were,  the 
Tu  YRSira  (Sii^at,  Ptol. :  7'trao),  which  rises  in  the 
mountains  in  the  NE.  of  the  island,  and  flows  into 
the  Gulf  of  Oritlano  on  the  W.  oiast;  the  Saceb 
Fluvius  ('Ifpis  vaTaii6s,  Ptol.).  which  fiilU  into 
the  same  gulf  near  Neapolis,  now  called  the  R.  di 
PabUUmu;  the  Temijs  or  Termus  (T«>/ios,  Ptol.), 
still  called  the  Temo,  and  falling  into  the  sea  near 
Bota,  to  the  N.  of  the  Thyrsus;  the  Caedrids 
(Kaiiptns,  Ptol.),  on  the  E.  coast  of  the  island,  now 
the  FUtmt  di  Orotei;  and  the  Saepms  (JtM*p6s. 
Ptol.),  now  the  Flwnendosa,  in  the  SE.  quarter  of 
the  island.  No  ancient  name  has  been  preserved 
for  the  Rio  Samatti,  which  flows  into  the  Gulf  of 
CagSari,  near  the  city  of  that  name,  though  it  is  a 
more  considerable  stream  than  several  of  those  named. 

Ptolemy  has  preserved  to  us  (iii.  3)  the  names  of 
several  of  the  more  important  promontories  and  head- 
lands of  the  coast  of  Sardinia;  and  from  its  nature 
and  configuration,  most  of  these  can  be  identified  with 
little  difficulty.  The  meet  northern  point  of  the 
islarid,  opposite  to  Corsica,  was  the  promontory  of 
Errebantinm  (^'EjtptSimwv  ixpoy,  Ptol),  now  called 
the  Pimta  del  Falcone,  or  Lungo  Sardo.  The  NW. 
point,  forming  the  western  boundary  of  an  extensive 
Iwy,  now  called  the  Golfo  dtlC  Asinai-a,  is  the  Gor- 
ditanom  Prom.  (TopSiTafoy  ixfor)  uf  Ptolemy: 
immediately  apposite  to  it  lies  tlie  hola  ddt  An- 
nara,  the  Hekcuus  Insula  ('HpoKAe'iivs  i^os) 
of  Ptolemy  and  Pliny,  and  one  of  the  most  con- 
siderable of  the  smaller  islands  which  surround 
Sardinia.  This  headland  fonns  the  N.  extremity  of 
the  ridge  of  mountains  called  Monti  della  Nurra : 
the  S.  end  of  the  same  range  forms  a  bold  headland, 
DOW  called  Capo  delta  Caccia,  immediately  adjoin- 
ing which  is  a  deep  land-locked  bay,  the  Nymphaeus 
Portus  of  Ptolemy  (Nu/t^ior  Aw^k),  now  called 
Porto  Conte.  The  Hermaeum  Prom.  ('EppaiW 
iKpoy)  of  the  same  author  is  evidently  the  Capo  di 
Marraffiu,  about  12  miles  N.  of  the  river  Temo : 
the  Coracodes  Portus  (Ko/xur<u8t)t  Xi^^y),  which  be 
places  between  that  river  and  Tharros,  is  probably 
the  small  bay  that  is  found  S.  of  Capo  Mannu.  The 
Prom.  Crassnm  (Tlaxf'^  Sicpa)  must  be  Capo  AU 
iano,  from  whence  the  coast  trends  to  the  SE.  as  far 
as  the  Capo  di  Teulada,  the  extreme  S.  point  of  the 
whole  island,  which  must  be  the  one  (ailed  CUier- 
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■onesns  by  Ptolemy ;  but  his  pceitions  for  this  part 
of  the  cua.st  are  very  inaccurate.  Opposile  to  this 
S\V.  corner  of  the  ishind  lay  two  email  islands,  one 
of  them,  called  by  Ptolemy  the  Island  of  Hawks 
(^'Uptbiair  yriaos),  is  the  Iiola  di  S.  Pietro  ;  the 
other,  now  known  as  the  /tola  di  S.  AnHoco,  ia 
called  by  him  Plnmbaria  Insula  (lto\i€iiSns  rrjiros), 
while  it  is  named  by  Pliny  Enosis.  It  was  joined 
to  tlie  mainland  by  a  narrow  strip  of  sand,  and  was 
the  site  of  the  celebrated  town  of  Sulci,  from  whence 
the  adjoining  bay  (now  known  as  the  Golfo  di 
Palmas)  derived  the  name  of  Sulcitanus  Portua. 
Two  other  small  porta  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  be- 
tween C<g>»  Teulada  and  the  site  of  Nora  (at  Capo 
di  Pula),  Bitiae  Portus  and  Hercnlis  Partus,  must  be 
the  small  coves  at  ftola  Rcaa  di  Teulada  and  Porto 
Mal/attaao.  The  next  headland,  named  Cunicu- 
larinm  Prom.  (KowiKm\ii)ioy  ixpov.bnt  the  reading 
is  doubtful),  is  the  Puata  delta  Savorra;  and  til* 
promontory  of  Caralis  must  be  the  headland  im- 
mediately adjoining  the  city  of  that  name,  now 
called  the  Capo  <Ji  S.  Elia.  Pliny,  however,  gives 
the  name  of  Caralitannm  Pium.  to  the  SE.  bead- 
land  of  Sardinia,  for  which  (idngnlarly  enough) 
Ptolemy  furnishes  us  with  no  name.  The  small 
ishuid  lying  off  it,  called  both  by  bun  and  PHny 
Ficaria,  is  a  mere  rock,  now  known  as  the  Itola  dei 
CttvolL  Preceding  along  the  E.  coast  of  the 
iabnd,  we  find  the  Snlpicins  Pnrtns  (^vKirlxiot 
Xt/iV),  which  cannot  be  identified  with  certainty, 
and  the  Portus  Olbionns  ('OXSioi'iis  Xif'^o),  which 
is  certainly  the  Gu^  of  Terranova;  while  towards 
the  NE.  extremity  of  the  island  are  two  headhinds 
called  Columbarium  and  Arcti  Promontorium.  The 
latter  is  still  called  Capo  deU  Orto,  from  its  fancied 
resemblance  to  the  figure  of  a  bear;  the  former  can- 
not lie  clearly  identified,  though  it  is  most  probably 
the  Capo  di  Ferro.  Opposite  this  comer  of  Sar- 
dinia lie  several  small  islands,  of  which  the  /tola 
della  Maddalena  is  the  most  considerable,  and  next 
to  it  the  hola  di  Caprera.  These  nre  probably  the 
Phintonis  and  Ilva  of  Ptolemv,  while  Pliny  terms 
them  Phintonis  and  Fossa.  The  CunicuUriae  In- 
sulae  of  Pliny  are  the  small  islets  N.  of  these,  non 
called  the  /sofe  dei  Budelli, 

The  towns  of  Sardinia  were  not  numerous,  and 
but  few  of  them  attained  to  any  importance,  at  least 
down  to  a  late  period.  Hence  thoy  are  very  sum-  • 
marily  dismissed  by  Strabn,  who  notices  only  Caralis 
and  Sulci  by  name,  while  Pliny  tells  us  the  island  con- 
tained eighteen  "  oppida,"  that  is.  towns  of  municipal 
rank,  but  enumerates  only  six,  besides  the  colony  ot 
Tnrris  Libysonis  (Strab.  v.  p.  22;  IMin.  iii.  7.  s.  13). 
The  only  towns  which  appear  to  have  ever  really 
been  places  of  importance  are:  Caralis,  the  capital 
of  the  whole  ishuid,  in  ancient  as  in  modem  times; 
SiTLCl,  in  the  extreme  SW.  of  the  island,  on  the 
Itola  di  S.  Antioco;  Nora,  on  the  coast  between 
Caralis  and  Sulci  at  the  Capo  di  Ptda ;  Nbafolis, 
on  theW.  coast,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Sacer  Fluvius; 
Tharrob,  on  a  promontory  at  the  N.  extreniit)"  of 
the  Gidf  of  Orittano;  CoKsus,  on  the  W.  coast, 
about  16  miles  further  N.;  BosA  (Bwo-o,  Ptol.  iii  3. 
§  7;  /<m.  Ant.  p.  83),  also  on  the  W.  coast,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Temos,  still  called  Bota ; 
TimRis  LiBY8o:ii<i  (Porto  Torret'),  on  the  N.  coast 
of  the  island;  Tibitla.  at  Lungo  Sardo,  near  the 
extreme  N.  point  or  Cape  Errebantinm ;  and  Olbla, 
on  the  Giiif  of  Terranoca,  in  the  NE.  comer  of  the 
island.  In  the  interior  were:  FoRiix  Trajami 
(FordmtgioHiui),  situated  on  the  river  Thyrsus 
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•boat  18  miles  iroin  its  month;  UsEUJg,  aboat 
15  milet  to  the  S.  of  the  preceding;  Valektia,  to 
the  SE.  of  Unellia:  and  GuBUUS  Vktos  and  Nova, 
both  of  which  were  situated  between  tlie  lirers 
ThTiwu  and  Temus. 

Of  the  minor  towns  mentioned  b;  Ptolemy  or  the 
Itinenries,  the  following  maj  be  noticed:  1.  On  the 
W.  coast,  were  Tiliam  (Ptol.),  which  must  have 
been  near  the  Capo  Negrttlo;  Oiaca  or  Hoaaca  (Id.) 
at  Flmtuntorgia,  a  few  miles  W.  of  Meapolis;  and 
Othoca  (/tm.  AiU.)  apparently  the  modem  OriHano, 
near  the  month  of  the  river  Tbyrsns.  2.  On  the  S. 
coast,  Pupulum  (Ptol.)  may  probably  be  placed  at 
Ma—aoara,  a  few  miles  N.  of  Sold ;  Bitia  (Ptol.) 
•t  8.  Iriioro  tU  Tealada;  and  Tegnla  (/(».  Ant.) 
at  the  Ct^  di  Teidada,  the  extreme  S.  point  of  the 
island.  3.  On  the  E.  coast,  Feronia  (Ptol.)  must 
have  been  at  or  near  Potada,  25  miles  S.  of  Olbia, 
and  is  apparently  the  same  place  called  in  the  Itin- 
eraries Portus  Logudonis.  The  other  snujl  places 
mentioned  in  the  same  Itinerary  were  probably  mere 
stations  or  villages.  4.  On  the  X.  coast,  besides  the 
two  considerable  towns  of  Tibola  and  Tunis  Liby- 
souis,  Ptolemy  pUces  two  towns,  whidi  be  calls 
Juliola  (probably  the  sime  with  the  Viniola  of  the 
Itinerary,  still  called  Torre  Vignola)  and  Plabinm, 
which  Duy  probably  be  fixed  at  CatUl  Sardo.  The 
small  towns  of  the  interior  an  for  the  most  part 
very  uncertain,  the  positions  given  by  Ptolemy,  as 
weU  as  the  distances  in  the  Itineraries,  varying  so 
much  as  to  afii>rd  us  in  reality  but  little  assistance; 
and  of  the  name*  given  by  Ptolemy,  Erydnum, 
Heraeom,  Macopiisa,  SanUapis  or  Saiala,  and  Lesa, 
not  one  is  mentioned  in  the  Itineraries.  The  Aquae 
Lesitanae  (Ptol.)  are  probably  the  Acqui  <S  Bem- 
tutU  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Thyrsus:  the  Aquae 
Hypsitanae  are  those  of  Fordwtgiama,  and  the 
Aquae  Meapolitanae  the  Bagiti  di  Sardara.  There 
remain  considerable  ruins  of  a  Soman  town  at  a 
place  called  Ctuiro  on  the  road  from  remmoea 
(Olbia)  to  OritUmo.  These  are  supposed  to  mark 
the  site  of  a  jdaoe  called  in  the  Itinoaries  Lugn- 
donec,  probably  a  corruption  of  Lngudo  or  Lugudonis. 
In  the  SW.  portion  of  the  isUuid,  also,  between 
Neapolis  and  Suld,  are  oonsiderable  Soman  remains 
at  a  plaee  called  ilatiu,  pnbaUy  th«  UetaUa  of  ths 
Itineraries.    (Am.  Ant.  p.  84.). 

The  Itinsrsries  give  several  lines  of  mad  throngfa 
the  island  of  Sardinia.  (Am.  .inf.  pp.  78— 85.)  (toe 
of  these  proceeded  from  Tibnla,  at  the  N.  extremity  of 
the  uland,  which  was  the  tumal  place  of  landing  from 
Corsica,  along  the  whole  length  of  the  £.  coast  to  C4- 
lalis.  It  did  not  accurately  follow  the  line  of  coast, 
though  it  seldom  departed  far  fhm  it,  but  struck  some- 
iriut  inland  from  Tibnla  to  Olbia,  and  fimn  thence 
with  someexceptions  followed  the  line  of  coast.  A  more 
circnitons,  bnt  probably  more  frequented,  route  was 
that  which  led  from  Tibula  to  Tunis  Libyswiis,  and 
thence  along  the  W.  coast  of  the  island  by  Buea, 
Comns,  and  Tbarros  to  Othoca  ( Orutano),  from 
which  ooe  branch  led  direct  across  the  island  through 
the  plain  of  the  Campidano  to  Caralis,  while  another 
followed  nearly  the  Une  of  the  coast  by  Neapolis  to 
Sulci,  and  from  thence  round  the  southern  extremity 
of  the  island  by  Teguk  and  Nora  toCanlis.  Besides 
these,  two  other  cross  lines  of  road  tbrongh  the 
interior  are  given:  the  one  from  Olbia  to  Caralis 
direct,  throngb  the  mountain  conntiy  of  the  interior, 
and  the  other  crossing  the  same  wild  tract  from 
Olbia  direct  to  Othoca.  Very  few  of  the  stations 
on  these  lines  of  road  can  be  identified,  and  the 
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names  themselves  are  otherwise  whoDy  unknown 
The  reader  will  find  them  folly  discnsaed  and  ex- 
amuied  by  De  la  Harmon  (Fogr.  <■•  SardaiffiK, 
voL  ii.  pp.  418—457),  who  has  thrown  much  light 
on  this  obscure  subject;  hot  the  results  must  ever 
remain  in  many  cases  nncertain. 

We  leam  from  the  geographers  that  even  under 
the  Roman  Empire  several  of  the  wild  tribes  in  the 
interior  of  the  island  retained  their  distinctive  ap- 
pellations; but  these  are  very  variously  given,  and 
were  probably  subject  to  mnch  finctoation.  Thns 
Strabo  gives  the  names  of  fonr  mountain  tribes,  witam 
he  calls  Parati,  Sossinati,  Balari  and  Aconites  (Scrab. 
V.  p.  225),  all  of  which,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Balari,  are  otherwise  entirely  unknown.  Pliny 
mentions  only  three,  the  Ilienses,  Bahui,  and  Coni, 
which  he  calls  "  celeberrimi  in  ea  popalonim* 
(Plin.  UL  12.  s.  17),  and  which  are  in  fact  all 
three  well  known  names.  The  existence  of  the 
nienses  under  the  Empire  is  also  distinctly  attested 
by  Pausanias  (x.  17.  §  7):  yet  neither  their  name 
nor  that  of  the  Bahui  is  noticed  by  Ptolemy,  though 
he  gives  thoee  of  no  less  than  eighteen  tribes  « 
existing  in  his  time.  These  are,  beginning  at  tin 
N.  point  of  the  island  and  proceeding  from  N.  to  &: 
"  the  TibnUtii  and  Corn,  the  Coracanses;  then  the 
Carenses  and  Cnnnmtanas;  next  to  these  the  Salci- 
tani  and  Luqoidonenses;  then  the  Aesaronenses; 
after  them  the  Comenses  (called  also  Aechilenaes); 
then  the  Ruacenses;  next  to  whom  follow  the  Cela- 
tani  and  Corpicenses ;  after  them  the  Scaptani  and 
Sicolenaes;  next  to  these  the  Neapditani  and  Va- 
lentini,  and  furthest  t^  the  S,  the  Snlcitani  and 
Noritani."  (PtoL  Ui.  3.  §  6).  Of  these  the  Com 
are  otherwise  well  known  [see  above,  pp.  908,909]; 
the  four  hut  names,  as  well  as  the  Tibnlatas  aad 
Comenses,  are  evidently  derived  from  the  name*  of 
towns,  and  are  probably  the  inhabitants  of  districts 
mnnidpally  dependent  npon  them,  rather  than  tribes 
in  the  proper  sense  of  ^  term.  The  other  names 
an  wholly  unknown.  After  the  fidl  of  the  Westen 
Empire  we  find  for  the  firet  time  the  name  of  Bar- 
baricini  (fiapSapaum,  ProoopL  B.  V.  ii.  13)  applied 
to  the  mountaineers  of  the  interior.  This  appeUuico, 
which  appears  to  be  merely  a  corraptiaa  of  '  Bathari 
Tidni,"  was  retained  throughoot  th*  middle  ages, 
and  is  still  preserved  in  the  name  of  Baibargl*, 
given  to  the  wild  moontain  tract  whidi  extends 
from  the  nctghboarbood  of  Cagliari  towards  tka 
sources  of  the  T'trwn  These  moontaineara  were  not 
converted  to  Christianity  till  the  close  of  the  sixth 
century,  and  even  at  the  pcenent  day  retain  many 
carious  traces  of  paganism  in  their  enstians  and 
superstitions  usages.  (De  la  Uarmora,  voL  L  p^  30.) 

IV.  Natural  PsoDucnoas,  ktc 
The  chief  prodnce  of  Sardinia  in  andeot  times 
was,  as  already  mentioned,  its  com.  wiiich  it  pro- 
duced in  large  quantities  for  exportation  even  before 
the  period  of  the  B<»nan  conquest.  Its  moontain 
tracts  were  also  wdl  adapted  for  pastnrage,  and  the 
native  tribes  subsisted  mainly  on  the  prodnce  of  thdx 
flocks  and  herds  (Diod.  v.  15),  while  thcnf  ckthed 
themadves  with  the  skins,  whence  they  were  sosna- 
times  called  "  pelliti  SardL*  The  isbnd  also  pos- 
sessed mines  both  of  silver  and  iron,  of  which  the 
firat  are  said  to  bare  been  condderable.  (Solin.  4. 
§  4.)  They  were  undoubtedly  woriud  by  the  Bu- 
mans,  as  we  leam  from  «iTi«ting  traces,  and  from 
the  name  of  MetalU  given  to  a  place  in  the  SW. 
of  the  island,  between  Neapolis  and  Snki.    (/lab 
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AfO.  p.  84;  Ds  la  Marmora,  vol.  ii.  p.  453.)  It 
had  ajao  extensiTfl  fisheries,  especially  of  tunny;  and 
of  the  mtuex,  or  shell-fish  which  prodaced  the  pnrple 
dye  (Snid.  ».  v.).  Bat  its  most  peculiar  natural 
productions  were  the  wild  sheep,  or  moufflon,  called 
by  the  Greeks  lunnTfuip  (J)mi  Amman  Linn.),  which 
18  still  found  in  large  herds  in  the  more  unfrequented 
parts  of  the  island  (Strab,  r.  p.  225  ;  Pans.  x. 
17.  §  12;  Aelian,  E.  A.  zri.  34),  and  a  herb, 
called  Berba  Sardoa,  the  bitterness  of  which  was 
said  to  produce  a  kind  of  conTulsive  grin  on  the 
countenances  of  those  that  tasted  it,  which  was 
generally  considered  as  the  origin  of  the  phrase,  a 
Sardonic  smile  (risns  Sardonious ;  JtapSiviosyikas, 
Pans.!.  17.  §  13;  Suid.  •:  e.  iaptinos;  Serr.  ad 
Virg.  £ctTii.4l;  Solin.  4.  §  4.)  But  the  ety- 
mology and  origin  of  this  phrase  are  exceedingly 
dnbioDS,  and  the  peculiar  herb  alluded  to  by  the 
ancients  cannot  be  now  identified.  The  bitterness 
of  the  Sardinian  honey  (Hor.  A.  P.  375),  which  w.:8 
supposed  to  result  from  the  same  herb,  is,  however, 
a  fsict  still  obserrable  at  the  present  day.  (Smyth's 
Sctrt^ia,  p.  104.)  Pausanias  mentions  that  the 
island  was  firee  from  wolves,  as  well  as  from  vipers  and 
other  venomous  serpents,  an  advantage  that  it  still 
enjoys  (Pans.  s.  17.  §  12;  Solin.  4.  §  3;  De  U  Mar- 
mora, vol.  i.  pp.  173,  177);  but  it  contained  a 
venomous  spider,  apparently  *  yn>i  of  tarantnh, 
called  Solifnga,  which  was  peculiar  to  the  ishmd. 
(Solin.  i  c.) 

The  native  popuhition  of  Sardinia  seem  to  have 
enjoyed  a  very  evil  reputation  among  the  Bomans. 
The  harsh  expressions  of  Cicero  (pro  Scaur,  9.  §§ 
15,  42,  &C.)  must,  indeed,  be  received  with  eon- 
nderable  allowance,  as  it  was  bis  object  in  those  pas- 
sages to  depreciate  the  value  of  their  testimony;  but 
the  proverbial  expression  of  "  Sardi  venales"  was  gene- 
rally understood  as  applying  to  the  worthlessness  of 
the  individuals,  as  well  as  to  the  cheapness  and 
abundance  of  slaves  from  that  country.  ("  Habes  Sar- 
dos  venales,  alium  alio  nequiorem,"  Cic.  ad  Fam.  vii. 
24.)  The  praetors,  even  in  the  days  of  Augustus,  seem 
to  have  been  continually  making  inroads  into  the 
mountain  territories  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  off 
■laves  (Strab.  v.  p.  255);  bat  as  these  mountaineer? 
according  to  Strabo  and  Diodoms,  lived  in  caves 
and  holes  in  the  ground,  and  were  unacquainted 
with  agriculture  (Strab.  I.  c;  Died.  iv.  30),  it  is  no 
wonder  that  they  did  not  make  useful  slaves. 

Of  the  antiquities  found  in  Sardinia,  by  fst  the 
most  remarkable  are  the  singuUr  structures  called 
by  the  inhabitants  Nnraghe  or  Nnraggis,  which  are 
almost  entirely  peculiar  to  the  island.    They  are  a 
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kind  of  towan,  in  tlM  form  of  a  tmncatsd  oone, 
strongly  built  of  massive  stones,  arranged  in  layers, 
but  not  of  such  massive  blocks,  or  fitted  with  such 
skill  and  care,  as  those  of  the  Cyclopean  structures 
of  Greece  or  Italy.  The  interior  is  occupied  with 
one  or  mors  vaulted  chambers,  the  upper  cone  (where 
there  are  two,  one  over  the  other,  as  is  frequently 
the  case)  being  approached  by  a  winding  stair  or 
ramp,  constructed  in  the  thickness  of  the  walls.  In 
some  cases  there  is  a  more  extensive  bawment,  or 
solid  substruction,  containing  several  lateral  cham- 
bers, all  constructed  in  the  same  manner,  with 
rudely  pointed  vaultings,  showing  no  knowledge  of 
the  principle  of  the  arch.  The  number  of  these 
singular  structures  scattered  over  the  island  is  pro- 
digious; above  1200  have  been  noticed  and  recorded, 
and  in  many  cases  as  many  as  twenty  or  thirty  are 
found  in  the  same  neigbourbood:  they  are  naturally 
funnd  in  very  difierent  degrees  of  preservation,  and 
many  varieties  of  arrangement  and  construction  are 
observed  among  them ;  but  their  purpose  and  des- 
tination are  still  unknown.  Nor  can  we  determine 
to  what  people  they  are  to  be  ascribed.  They  are 
certainly  more  ancient  than  either  the  Roman  or 
Carthaginian  dominion  in  the  isUnd,  and  are  evi- 
dently the  structures  alluded  to  by  the  author  of  the 
treatise  de  Mirabilibtu,  which  he  describes  as  ftdAoi, 
or  vaulted  chambers,  the  construction  of  which  he 
ascribes  to  lolaus.  (Pseud.  Arist.  de  Mirdb.  104.) 
Diodorus  also  speaks  of  great  works  ccHiBtructed  by 
Daedalus  for  lolans,  which  must  evidently  refer  to 
the  same  class  of  monimients.  (Died.  iv.  30.)  Both 
traditions  are  valuable  at  least  as  evidence  of  their 
reputed  high  antiquity;  but  whether  they  are  to  b* 
ascribed  to  the  Phoenicians  or  to  the  native  in- 
habitants of  the  island,  is  a  point  on  which  it  is  very 
difficult  to  form  an  opinion.  They  are  fully  de 
scribed  by  De  U  Marmora  in  his  Voyage  en  SoT' 
dttigne,  vol.  ii.  (from  which  work  the  annexed  figure 
is  taken),  and  mora  briefly  by  Capt.  Smyth  {Sar- 
dinia, pp.  4-7)  and  Valiry  (  Voy.  en  Sardaigne). 
The  work  of  De  la  Marmora,  above  cited,  contains 
a  most  complete  and  accurate  account  of  all  the 
antiquities  of  Sardinia,  as  well  as  the  natural  his- 
tory, physical  geography,  and  present  state  of  the 
island.  Its  authority  lias  been  generally  followed 
throughout  the  preceding  article,  in  the  determina- 
tion of  ancient  names  and  localities.  The  works  of 
Captain  Smyth  {Pretent  State  of  Sardinia,  8vo.  Lon- 
don, 1828),Valjry  (  Voyageen  Corse  et  en  Sardaigne, 
2  vols.  8va  Paris,  1838),  and  Tyndale  {Itlaad  of 
Sardinia,  3  vols.  8vo.  London,  1849),  though  of  much 
interest,  are  of  inferior  value.  [E.  H.  B.J 
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SAKDONEa    [SoRDoifu.] 

SAKDO'NYX  (_2*p»dn(),  a  imnntain  cr  diain 
of  mounuiiis  in  Hvtdottan,  noticed  bj  Ptokmjr  (rii. 
1.  §§  SO  and  65).  It  would  saem  to  lure  been  put 
of  the  range  now  known  by  the  name  of  the  Vindhga 
ilomUttitu.  Lanen,  in  bis  map,  has  identi6ed  them 
with  the  PigapippaU  MomUaiiu  oa  the  right  bank 
of  the  Nannada  {NerbtMa),  and  Forbiger  has 
rappoaed  them  to  be  tlie  Sa^nra  Momtaiiu,  a  ecn- 
tinuatinn  of  the  lame  chain.  TV.] 

SARDCUH  or  SAKlXyNlUM  MARE  (xi  So^ 
tfor  niKoTfot,  Strab.,  Pol.,  but  t^  XofS^iovwiXn- 
yot,  Herod,  i.  166),  was  the  name  giren  by  the 
ancieiita  to  the  part  of  the  Mediteiranean  aea  ad- 
joining the  ialand  of  Sardinia  on  the  W.  and  S. 
Like  all  aimilar  appellations  it  was  used  with  coo- 
■iderable  vagoenass  and  laxity;  there  being  no  na- 
tural limit  to  separate  it  from  the  other  parts  of  the 
Meditemuieas.  Eratosthenes  eeenis  to  bare  applied 
the  name  to  the  whole  of  the  sea  westwaid  of  Sar- 
dinia to  the  coast  of  Spain  (ap.  Plm.  iiL  fi.  s.  10), 
•0  as  to  include  the  whole  of  what  was  termed  by 
other  authors  the  Harb  Hispaiicm  or  Baueari- 
CUM;  but  this  extension  does  not  seem  to  hare 
been  generally  adopted.  It  was,  on  tlie  other  hand, 
clearly  distinguished  from  the  Tyrrhenian  sea,  which 
lay  to  the  E.  of  the  two  great  ishrnds  of  Sardinia 
and  Corsica,  between  them  and  Italy,  and  from 
the  Libyan  sea  (Mare  Ubycum),  ftom  whieb  it 
was  separated  by  the  kind  of  strait  formed  by  the 
Lilybaean  promontory  of  Sicily,  and  the  opposite 
point  (Ca/M  Bon)  on  the  coast  of  Africa.  (PoL  i. 
42;  Strab.  iL  pp.  105,  122;  Agathem.  il.  14; 
Dionys.  Per.  82.)  Ptolemy,  howerer,  gives  the 
name  of  the  Libyan  sea  to  that  immediately  to  the 
8.  of  Sardinia,  restricting  that  of  Sardoum  Mare  to 
the  W.,  which  is  certainly  opposed  to  the  usage  of 
the  other  geographers.  (PtoL  iii.  3.  §  1 .)  Stnbo 
speaks  of  the  Sardinian  sea  as  the  deepest  part  <^ 
the  Meditemnean;  its  greatest  depth  was  said  by 
Posidooius  to  be  not  les*  than  1000  fathoms. 
(Strab.  ii.  pp.  50,  54.)  It  is  in  fiut  quite  nn- 
bthomable,  and  the  abora  estimate  is  obriooaly  a 
mere  gueaa.  [E.  H.  B.] 

6AREPTA  (X^e^ite),  the  «  Zarepiiath,  a  city 
•r  Sidon  "  of  the  Old  Testament  (1  Kagi,  xriL  9, 
10;  oomp.  St.  Lake,  it.  26),  apparently  at  the  meet 
extreme  north  ((76ad  20),  celebrated  in  the  his- 
tory of  Elijah  the  prophet  It  is  said  by  Joeephus 
to  be  not  far  from  Tyre  and  Sidoo,  lying  between 
the  two.  (/tut.  riii.  13.  §  2.)  Pliny  pUces  it  be- 
tween Tyre  and  Omithon,  on  the  ruad  to  Sidon  (t. 
19.  §  17).  In  the  Itinerarium  Hierosolrmitaonm 
the  name  does  not  occur,  but  it  is  described  by  a 
periphrasis  and  placed  Tiii.  H.  P.  from  Sidon  (p. 
583).  The  Arabian  geographer  Sherif  Ibn  Idris, 
quoted  by  Reland,  places  Zaraphand  20  miles  from 
Tyre,  10  from  Sidon.  (Palaatina,  p.  985.)  It 
was  formerly  celebrated  for  its  wine,  and  is  supposed 
to  be  intended  by  Pliny  under  the  name  of  Tyrian, 
which  he  commends,  with  that  of  Tripolis  and 
Berytos  (xiv.  7).  Several  of  the  later  Latin  poets 
have  also  sung  the  praises  of  the  "  dulda  Bacchi 
munera,  quae  Sarepta  fenuc,  quae  Gaza  ereaiet," 
the  quantity  of  the  first  syllable  being  common  (ap. 
Reland,  p.  986).  The  place  is  noticad  by  modem 
trarellen.  Dr.  Robinson  foand  "  a  large  Tillage 
bearing  the  name  of  S&rt^pend"  five  houn  north  of 
Tyte,  three  south  of  Sidon,  near  the  sea-shore, 
where  is  a  saint's  tomb  called  El-Khidr  (=St 
Qtorgt),  which  he  imagined  to  mark  the  site  of  a 
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Christian  chapd  mentioned  by  tnTdlats  ia  the 
middle  ages.  (BM.  Jin,  tdL  iiL  pp.  412, 
413.)  [a  W.] 

SAROANTBA.    [SBRommA.] 

SARGARAUSE'NE  (iofrrmpauiniyt),  a  district 
of  Cappadocis,  on  the  east  of  CommageDe  and  near 
the  frantien  of  Pootna,  containing,  according  to 
Ptdemy  (t.  6.  §  13),  the  towns  of  Phiaia,  Sada- 
gena,  Gannena,  Sabalaaaoa,  Ariarathira,  and  Ma- 
nga. (Stimb.  xit  pp.  534,  537;  Plin.  n.  3.)  [L.&] 

SARGE'TIA  ^Sapyrrla,  Dion  Cass,  liriii.  14; 
iapytrrU,  Tieti.  CUL  ii.  61;  Sofryirrua,  Tietz. 
Chil.  Ti.  53),  a  river  of  Dada,  upon  which  stood 
the  loyal  paUce  of  Deoebalua.  Thu  river  must  be 
identified  with  the  Strei  or  Strej,  a  tributary  of  the 
Martudt,  aince  we  know  that  Sarmizegethusa  was 
the  residence  i>f  Decebalus.  [Sabmizeobtbuss.] 
(Ukert,  vol.  iii.  pt.  ii.  p.  603.) 

SARIPUI  MUNTES  (rck  iipupa  5)n)),  a  chain 
of  mountains,  extending,  acoording  to  Ptolemy,  be- 
tween Hargiana  and  Ariana,  and  the  watershed  of 
several  small  streams.  They  ara  probaUy  thoas 
now  called  the  Batdrai.  Mann«rt(T.  2.  p.  65),  hat 
anppoaed  them  the  same  as  the  Thar^lpai  (see 
Dion.  Perieg.  t.  1099),  but  this  is  contrary  to  all 
probability.  [V.] 

SARMAXIUS  ClLAnt.  p.  203)  orSARHA'LU 
(2tiffut\ia,  PtoL  V.  4.  §  8),  a  town  m  Galatia,  on 
the  road  fi-om  AiKyra  to  Taria  or  Tavium,  is  sap- 
posed  by  some  to  be  the  modem  Kam^eUk.  [L.  S.] 

SARMA'TIA  (Sa^/uirui:  Eth.  iafputrcu),  the 
name  of  a  country  in  Europe  and  Asia.  For  the  ear- 
lier and  Greek  forms  of  the  word  see  Sauromatae. 

That  S-rm  is  the  same  not  as  S-ri,  ao  that 
Sarmala*  and  StrU,  Servi,  Sorabi,  Sri,  &c.^  may 
be,  not  only  the  name  fur  the  same  populations, 
but  also  the  same  name,  lias  been  surmised,  and 
that  upon  not  unreasonable  grounds.  The  name 
seems  to  have  first  reached  the  Greeks  through 
the  Scythians  of  the  lower  Dmeper  and  Don,  who 
a|^lied  it  to  a  noa-Soytbio  populadoo.  Whether 
this  non-Seythic  population  osed  it  themselves, 
and  whether  it  was  limited  to  them  by  tbe  Scy> 
thians,  is  uncertain.  It  was  a  name,  too,  which 
the  Getae  used  ;  also  one  tised  by  some  of  the  Pan- 
nooian  populations.  It  waa,  probably,  the  one  which 
the  Sarmatians  themselves  used  partially,  their  neigh- 
bours generally,  just  lika  Galll,  Graed,  and  many 
others. 

More  impoitant  than  the  origin  of  tbe  name  ara 
Uie  questions  ccoceming  (1)  the  ares,  (2)  tbe  po- 
pulation to  which  it  appUed.  Our  cbi^  authority 
on  this  point  is  Ptolemy;  Stnbo's  notices  are  inci- 
dental and  fragmentary. 

The  area  given  by  Stiabo  to  the  Galatae  and 
Oennani,  extends  as  fiu-  as  the  Borysthenes,  or 
even  the  Don,  the  Tyrigetae  being  the  tnost 
westem  of  the  non-Qennan  countries  of  the  aontb- 
east,  and  the  Bastamae  bang  donbtAil, — though,  pe>^ 
haps,  German  (vii.  p.  289).  Of  a  few  particnlar 
nations,  such  as  the  Jazyges,  Hamaxobii,  and  Box- 
olani,  a  brief  notice  is  given,  without,  however,  any 
special  statement  as  to  their  Sarmatian  or  non-Sar- 
matian  affinities.  In  Asia,  the  country  of  the  Saa- 
nmatae  is  called  the  plains  of  the  Samiatae,  ai 
oppoaed  to  Uie  mountains  of  Caocasua.  The  inor- 
dinate size  given  to  Germany  by  Strabo  well  nigh 
obliterates,  not  only  Saimatia,  but  Scythia  in  Europe 
as  well. 

Phny's  notices  are  as  inddental  as  Stnbo's,  and 
nearly  as  bcis^ — the  deTelopment  of  Gennany  < 
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wards  being  ilao  inordinate.  He  catrin  it  is  ftr  as 
tbe  country  of  the  Baetamae. 

The  Gennanjr  of  Tacitns  is  bonndad  on  the  east 
hj  the  Sarmataa  and  DaoL  The  Sarmatae  here  are 
the  population  of  a  companUvel;  small  area  between 
the  Dambe  and  T/ieut,  and  on  the  boondaiies  o! 
Hungary,  Moldaria,  and  GaBiaa.  But  thejr  an 
something  man.  They  are  the  type  of  a  large 
class  widely  spread  both  eastward  and  nortb«rard  ; 
a  class  of  equal  -valoe  with  that  of  the  Oeimani. 
This,  obvionsly,  subtracts  something  bom  the  rast 
extent  of  the  Germania  of  Strabo  (which  nearly 
meant  Northern  Europe);  but  not  enough.  The 
paaition  of  the  Bsstamae,  Peudni,  Venedi,  and  Finni, 
ia  still  an  open  qneetian.     [Scxthul] 

This  prepares  us  for  something  more  systematio, 
and  it  is  in  Ptolemy  that  we  find  it.  The  Sakkx- 
TIAX  of  Ptolemy  bll  into  (1)  the  Edbofkan,  and 
(2)  the  Asiatic. 

I.  SABMATU   EUEOPAEA. 

The  western  boundary  is  the  Yittula ;  tbe  nor- 
thern the  Baltic,  as  &r  as  the  Vtnedio  gulf  and 
a  tract  of  unknown  oeontay;  the  aouthem,  the 
ooontiy  of  the  Jazyges  Metanastae  and  Dada;  the 
eastern,  tbe  isthmus  of  the  Crimea,  and  the  Son. 
This  gives  us  parts  of  Poland  and  GulScia,  Li- 
(jhuina,  E$lioma,  and  Wettem  Ruuia.  It  in- 
eludes  the  Finni  (probably  a  part  only),  and  the 
Alanni,  who  are  Scytiiians  eo  nomine  CAAovku 
SkMcu).  It  indodee  the  Bastamae,  the  Peucini, 
and  more  especially  the  Venedi.  It  also  includes 
the  simple  Jasyges,  as  opposed  to  the  Jaiyges 
Metanastae,  who  form  a  small  section  by  th«n- 
sehes.  All  these,  with  the  exception  of  the  Finni, 
are  especially  stated  to  be  the  great  nations  of  Sar- 
matia  (to  which  add  the  Boxolani  and  Hamaxobii), 
as  opposed  to  the  smaller  ones. 

Of  the  greater  nations  of  Samatia  Europaea,  the 
Peudni  and  Bastamae  of  Ptolemy  are  placed  farther 
Dorth  than  the  Peucini  and  Bastamae  of  his  pre- 
decessors. By  latsr  writen  they  are  rarely  mentioiied. 
[Vkkedl]  Neither  are  tbe  Jazyges,  who  are 
the  Jazyges  Sarmatae  of  Straba  These,  along 
with  the  BoKohuri,  lay  along  the  whole  side  {l\Tir 
tV  wXA^ptky)  of  the  Uasotis,  say  in  i^ereon, 
Tamrit  and  EkattrimotlaB.  [BozoLAXi.]  Ha- 
maxobii is  merely  a  desciiptire  term.  It  probably 
was  applied  to  some  Scythian  population.  PHny 
writes  Hamaxobii  aut  Aorsi,  a  fact  of  whidi  far- 
ther notice  is  taken  below.  The  Alauni,  notwith- 
standing an  'AAaiii'oi'  ipes,  and  other  conplica- 
tions,  can  scarcely  be  other  than  tha  Alani  of  Cau- 
casus; the  ta^frret  'AXamm  of  the  Periegesis 
(].  303)  are  undoubted  Scythians.  Nestor,  indeed, 
has  a  papulation  otherwise  unknown,  called  Ulka, 
tbe  es>  being  non-ndical,  which  is  pUced  on  the 
Dmtiier.    It  does  not,  however,  remove  the  difficulty. 

Tbe  Peudni  were  best  known  as  the  occupants  of 
aoe  of  tbe  islands  at  the  month  of  the  Danube. 
They  may  also,  however,  have  extended  £>r  into 
Beeearabia.  So  manifold  are  the  changes  that  a 
word  with  Sarmatian  <s  Scythian  inflexica  can 
nndergo,  that  it  is  not  improbable  that  Penc-ini 
may  be  tlie  modem  words  Budjaek  and  Bat,  in 
Best-arabia.  The  following  are  the  actual  foacma 
which  the  name  of  the  Aits-inacks,  exactly  in  the 
country  of  the  Peue-mi,  undergoes  in  the  mediaeval 
and  Byzantine  writers.  I1ar(iraK<Tai,  PecenaUti, 
Pixenaei,  Pineenatet,  Potlinagi,  Pteunjezi  (in 
Slavonic),  Petinei,  Peciaei  (the  nearest  approach  to 
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Penead.)  Then,  in  the  directioo  of  Sudtiai  and 
Beiti,  Behaatge,  Petacknak^e,  iVsmo-villr  (in 
Norse),  Biueni  and  Been,  (Zenss,  Die  Deutacien,fe. 
:  m.  Pednaci  and  Cnmam).  The  Patainaks  were 
Scythians,  who  cannot  be  shown  to  be  of  recent 
origin  in  Eun^  They  may,  then,  have  been  the 
ac^al  descendants  of  the  Peudni ;  though  this  is 
not  necessary,  for  they  may  have  been  a  foreign 
people  who,  on  reaching  the  coontry  of  tbe  Peue- 
ini,  to(&  the  name ;  in  such  a  esse  being  Poic-ini 
in  the  way  that  an  Englishman  is  a  Briton,  i.  e.  not 
at  all.  The  difference  Iwtweoi  the  Peudni  and 
Bastamae  was  nominal  Perhaps  the  hitter  were 
Moldavian  rather  than  Bessaiabian.  The  Atmooi 
and  Siaonee  of  Strabo  were  Bastamae. 

The  geography  of  the  minor  natirais  is  mora 
obscnre,  the  arrangement  of  Ptolemy  being  some- 
what artificial  He  traeee  them  in  two  parallel 
columns,  from  north  to  south,  beginning,  in  both 
cases  with  tbe  oonntary  of  the  Venedi,  and  taking 
tbe  eastern  bank  of  tbe  Vistula  first.  The  first 
name  on  this  list  is  tliat  of  the  Gythones,  sooth  of 
the  Venedi.  It  is  not  to  be  understood  by  this  that 
the  Venedi  ky  between  the  Gythones  and  the  Baltic, 
so  as  to  make  tbe  latter  an  inland  people,  but  simply 
that  the  Venedi  of  the  parts  about  Memel  Uy  north 
of  the  Gythones  of  the  farts  about  EUmg.  Ndther 
can  this  people  be  separated  from  the  Guttones  and 
Aestyii,  i.  e.  tbe  popolations  of  the  amber  oountiy, 
or  EattPnueia. 

The  Finni  succeed  (TiiBttves  ttra  *lin>oi).  It  is 
not  likely  that  these  Finns  (if  Finns  of  Finland)  can 
have  laid  due  south  of  Eatt  Pnueia ;  though  not 
impossible.     They  were,  probably,  on  the  east. 

The  Bnlanes  (Sulooesf),  with  the  Fbrogtm- 
diones  to  the  south,  and  the  Avareni  at  the  bead 
of  the  Vistula,  bring  ns  to  the  Dacun  finotier. 
The  details  here  are  all  conjectural.  Zeuss  has 
identified  the  Bnlanes  with  the  Boiani  of  Zosimns, 
who,  almg  with  the  Goths,  the  Carpi,  and  the 
Umgundi,  attacked  the  empire  under  Gallus. '  In 
Nestor  a  population  called  StU-iea  occupies  a  locality 
between  the  J)nieper  and  Z>ntestsr :  but  this  is  too 
&r  east  In  Uioma,  Henry  the  Lett  gives  pro- 
minence to  the  nation  of  the  Sdona,  a  likelier  iden- 
tification. 

For  Bnlanes  (snjqnsing  this  to  be  the  truer 
reading)  the  word  Po^ane  gives  ns  the  most  pka- 
sible  sigmficatioD.  Nestor  uses  it  fijequently.  It  is 
Pole,  primarily  meanmg  oocapaats  of  pkuni. 
Wherever,  then,  there  were  plains  they  might  be 
Pob/ane;  and  Nestor  actually  mentions  two  divi- 
sions of  them ;  the  Lekit,  or  Poke  of  tbe,  Vi0tiila, 
and  the  Polyane  of  the  Dnieper. 

The  Phmgundiones  of  Ptdemy  have  always 
beoi  a  erva  geograpfaca.  Name  for  name,  they 
are  so  like  Bnrgnndionee  as  to  have  suggested  tha 
idea  of  a  migration  from  Poland  to  Burgundg. 
Then  there  are  the  Umgundi  and  Burgundi  of 
the  Byzantine  writare  (see  ZeoBa,  s.  t>v.  iBoroiu,  Unt. 
gundi),  with  wfaom  the  Ptolemaean  popnlataon  is, 
probably,  identical  The  writer  who  is  unwilling  to 
assume  migrations  unnecessarily  will  ask  whether 
the  several  Burgundys  may  not  be  expUined  on  the 
prindple  suggested  by  the  word  Polgaine,  L  e. 
whether  the  woi'd  may  not  be  the  name  of  more 
than  one  locaUty  of  the  same  physical  conditions. 
Probably,  this  is  the  ease.  In  the  Gemum,  and 
also  in  the  Slavonic  kmgnages,  the  word  Fairgyini, 
Fergund,  Vergtmt,  Firgmda,  Virgimndia,  and 
Virammia,  mean  Ml-rmge,foretl,  eiecattd  tract, 
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Oftheutbere  might  be  an;  unoiint, — thoroccnr- 
Teact  in  difierent  and  di>tant  puta  hj  no  meana 
impljinf;  mifrratioos. 

The  Arareni  ma;  be  placed  in  Gallieia. 

Snnth  of  them  ctane  the  Ombronn,  and  the 
Anarto'phracti.  Are  thne  the  Aniartes  of  Caesar  ? 
The  Anartes  uf  Caesar  irere  on  the  eaatem  confines 
of  the  Hercjnian  forest  (BeU.  OaiL-ri.  24.  35),  cod- 
terroinoos  with  the  Daci,  a  fact  which,  talcen  along 
with  the  physical  conditions  of  the  country,  girea  na 
Watem  Gallieia,  or  Avlrian  SileMia,  for  the  Anar- 
to-phnicti.  Then  come  the  Borgionea,  then  tlie  Ar- 
siaetae  (compare  wilh  Aon!),  then  the  Sahoki,  then 
the  Pienfiitae,  and  then  the  Bessi,  along  the  Car- 
pathian if  ormtaiia.  (rafftcMiiWitbptirtsof  VoMynto, 
and  Podolia  give  as  ample  room  for  these  obacnre, 
and  otherwise  unnamed,  populations. 

The  popniations  of  the  second  colnmn  lie  to  the 
east  iif  tboM  just  enumerated,  beginning  again 
wi  1  h  the  Venedi  ( 6iri  rovsOitMSat  wiKtr).  VUmi, 
Grodno,  with  (HUta  of  Minik,  Voliynia,  PodiMa, 
and  Kiev  give  aa  an  area  over  which  we  have  six 
names  to  distribute.  Its  sonthem  boundary  are  the 
Peacinlan  mountains  (^Bulihovinia  t}. 

(I.)  The  Galindae.  —  These  are  carried  too  hi 
(•St,  I.  e.  if  we  are  right  in  identifying  them  with 
the  Gallnditae  of  tlie  Oalandia  and  GoUaz  of  the 
middle  ages,  who  are  East  Pmsaiana  on  the  5^- 
tSng  Late. 

(2.)  The  SadenL— These,  again,  seem  to  be  the 
<%d[)-vitae  (the  termination  is  non-radical  in  sereral 
Prussian  nainert)  conterminous  with  the  Galinditae, 
but  to  the  north-east  of  them.  Their  district  is 
called  Sudovia. 

(3.)  The  StaTsni — Concerning  these,  we  have 
the  startling  statement,  that  they  extend  as  far  as 
the  Alauni  (m'xp*  ''''''  'AAavnc).  Is  not  'AAovroi 
an  erroneous  name  derelnped  out  of  some  form  of 
TaXir-tai  ?  The  extension  of  either  the  Starani  to 
Caocaaus,  or  of  the  AJani  to  iVtistiii,  is  out  cf  the 
question. 

(4.)  The  Igylliones, — Zeoaa  baa  allowed  himself 
(«.  V.  Jazaingi)  to  liqld  that  the  true  form  of  this 
word  is  'iTirryiifts,  and  to  identify  this  with  a 
name  tliat  appears  in  ao  many  forms  as  to  make 
almost  any  cnnjecinre  excusable,— yostmt^',  ./oo- 
wtn^',  Jaezamgi,  Jeaoetin,  Getiamitae,  GeUaaHae, 
Jenruinona.  Jentuoii,  JaeitUionee,  Jaiwjazi,  Jot- 
vjeti,  or  Geiweiia,  and  Godeesiii,  all  actiial  forms. 
The  area  uf  the  popuUdon,  which  was  me  of  the 
most  powerful  branches  of  the  Lithuanian  stork  in 
the  I3ih  century,  was  part  of  Orodno,  Mmtk,  and 
Vothynio,  a  locality  that  certunly  soita  the  Igyl- 
liones. 

(5.)  The  Costobod  in  PoMia. 

(6.)  The  Transmontani.  —  This  is  a  luune  ftam 
the  Latin  iif  the  Daciana. — perhaps,  Lowerer,  a  trans- 
lation erf  the  common  Slavonic  Za-volovtkaje.  i.  e. 
oter-tke-Mxitenhed.  It  was  applied,  perhaps,  to 
the  population  on  the  northern  frontier  of  Dacia  m 
general. 

The  third  Hst,  beginning  also  with  the  Venedi, 
fbllowa  the  Hne  of  the  Baltic  from  VHna  and  Coar- 
land  towards  Finland,  and  then  strikes  inbmd,  east- 
wards and  Bonthwarda.  Immediately  on  the  Venedio 
gulf  lie  the 

(I)  Veltae  (OSfXroi).  Word  for  word,  this  is  the 
Fijftte  and  Wilxi  of  the  middle  agea  ;  a  form  which 
appears  as  early  as  Alfred.  It  was  German,  L  & 
applied  by  the  Franka  to  certain  SiaTonio  pcqmhuion. 
It  wa*  alsa  natiTe,  its  plural  bang  WdeUM.    Few 
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natians  stand  out  mot*  prominently  than  tbcsi 
Wiltt  of  the  Carloringian  period.  They  he,  baa- 
ever,  to  the  teeit  of  Pnutia,  and  indeed  of  Pmu- 
rania,  from  which  the  Oder  divided  than.  In  short, 
they  were  in  Meeklenbvg,  rather  than  in  Litoiua 
at  Etthrmia,  like  the  Veltae  of  Tadtos.  Word  for 
word,  however,  the  names  are  the  same.  The  ky- 
nonym  for  these  western  WiUae  or  WdaUAi  «u 
Ltut-iei  (Lutiad).  This  we  know  from  special  evi- 
dence. A  probable  synonym  for  the  Veltae  of  Tacius 
was  also  some  form  of  Lit-.  This  we  infer  from 
their  locality  being  part  of  the  present  Lifi-nania 
and  Xett-land.  Add  to  this  that  one  writer  at  least 
(Adam  of  Bremen)  places  Wilai  in  the  coontty  of 
Ptolem/a  Veltae.  The  exact  explanatioa  of  this 
doable  appearance  of  a  pair  of  names  is  ankmrnn. 
It  is  safe,  however,  to  place,  the  Veltae  in  LiU]tsii, 
i.  e.  in  the  southern  parts  of  Livonia,  and  pnibshly 
in  parts  of  LiAwmia  Proper  and  ComrlamL  Ca>> 
stantine  Porphymgeneta  mentiocs  them  as  TcltiBi 
North  of  the  Velue  — 

(2.)  The  Osii  (Ossii),  probsUy  in  the  isle  «( 
OeieL  It  should  be  added,  bowerer,  the  root «»-, 
ma-,  appears  frequently  in  the  geography  of  Pranaa 
Otilii.  aa  a  name  for  the  occupants  <d  Gael,  apfcsn 
early  in  mediaeval  history. 

(3.)  The  Carbones,  north  of  the  OaiL  Thisiat 
name  of  many  explanations.  It  may  be  the  Fan 
word  forylres*  =•  Cco'bo,  It  may  be  the  root  Or- 
(or  K-r),  which  appears  in  a  great  number  of  Fun 
worda,—  CoroW  (A"ore«»»),  Cur.  (in  Cur-lt^ 
Kur.  (in  Kur-$k),  Ice.  The  forms  Cwnet  ai 
Cunmia  (Conrhaul)  approach  it,  but  the  lucslitr  b 
eouth  instead  of  north.  It  more  pn>bablT=i£ir-<& 
It  almost  certainly  shows  that  we  have  pusrd  fna 
the  eoontiy  of  the  SlavonUns  and  Lithiianiau  ts 
that  of  the  Estbonians,  Ingriam,  and  ruilaodn 
Then,  to  the  east,  — 

(4.)  The  Kar-eotae. —  Here  the  Kar-  k  tbs 
common  Fmn  root  as  before.  Any  part  cf  the  ^ 
vemment  of  Novogorod  or  Obnett  mieht  have  sap- 
plied  the  name,  the  present  Finns  of  both  faakocim 
to  the  AToreliao  divisioa  of  the  name  (the  -el-  being 
non-radical).     Then— 

(5,  6,  7,  8.  9,  10,  11,  4c.)  The  SaK,  sooth  d 
whom  the  Agathyisi,  then  (be  Aond  and  fa;- 
ritae,  south  of  whom  the  Saraii,  and  B<fiBci  i* 
far  as  the  Rliipaean  mountains.  Then  theAUbi 
and  Naaki,  south  of  whom  the  Vibioaes  and  Mn^ 
and  aouth  of  the  Vihionea,  as  £u  as  the  AluuSt 
the  Stnmi.  Betwenn  the  Alaaui  and  Hamuo^ 
the  Karyones  and  Sargatii.  At  the  bead  of  tbe 
Tanais  the  Ophlones  and  Tanaitae; 

There  are  few  points  in  this  list  which  are  itA  J 
The  bend  of  the  Tanais  (=.Di>i«)  woaM  ph«  the 
Ophlonee  in  Ekaterinotlav.  Tbe  Borusd.  if  il>T 
reached  the  Rhipaean  moontaina,  and  if  these  m* 
the  ^rajum  rather  than  the  VoUansnge.maitlai 
extended  for  beyond  both  Earopean  and  Aiisui 
Sarmatia.  The  Savari  bear  a  name  very  like  «• 
in  Nestor  —  the  Sjevera,  on  the  Detaa,  Sm.  at 
Sula, — a  vrord  that  may  merely  mean  ■writer*.  It 
is  a  name  that  reappears  in  Canoaaas—  Ssbciri. 

The  Aorai  may  be  the  Eread  (the  d  k  iiilla> 
ional),  a  branch  of  the  Hordvina,  onapant  at  till 
present  time  of  a  tract  on  the  Ota.  The  Pa^JiM 
may  have  been  tbe  tribes  ok  (^»im)  theGenliu% 
su(^  oompounds  being  cemmoo  io  Slsmoic,  e-  C 
Ai-labi  (on  the  Elbe),  iVmoania  («■  the  sai),  M 
The  whole  geography,  however,  is  indafinita  a«l  aai 
certain. 
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For  Agatl^^  see  Howii.  Th«  Sargatii  >ra 
mentioned  ia  Ptolemj. 

South  of  the  Tanaitae  came  the  Osnli  (?  SuMcxi 
«f  NestorX  reachinfr  as  far  aa  the  Bozolani,  i.  e. 
occnpjing  parts  of  CkertoH  and  Ekattruioilav. 

Between  the  Rozolani  and  Hamazobii  the 
Bhakalani  and  Ezobngitae.  The  statement  of  Pliny 
that  the  Uamaxobii  wete  Aorsi,  combined  with  simi- 
laritj  of  name  between  Aorei  and  Ertad,  will  not 
help  OS  here.  The  Knad  are  in  the  govemmenta 
•f  Penta  and  Tamlov ;  the  direction  of  the  Ha- 
mazobii  a  more  westward.  Bhakalani  seema  bnt 
another  form  of  Roxolani.  In  Ezo-ii^-itae  the 
middle  sylkble  maj  give  ns  the  root  Bug,  the 
modem  name  of  the  Hypania.  It  hag  been  surmised 
that  thia  is  the  case  with  Sa-iol-ae,  and  Costo-ioc-L 
The  locality  would  suit 

Between  the  Pendni  and  Bastemae  (this  difier- 
•oce  between  two  natiooa  otherwise  identified  creates 
%  complication)  lie  the  Carpiani,  above  whom  the 
Gerini  and  Bndini. 

The  Carpi  must  have  been  near  or  on  the  Ccarpa- 
tlna»  Motmtaau.  They  appear  as  a  substantive 
nation  in  the  later  history  of  Bome,  in  alliance  with 
the  Sarmatae,  &c  of  the  Dacian  frontier.  We  have 
a  Victoria  Carpica  Arpij  Carpiani  and  Kapwoid- 
Ktu  (which  Zeuas  renders  Carpathian  Dacians)  are 
■eveml  Ibrma  of  this  name  [Cakpi].  They,  along 
with  the  Costoboei,  Armadoci,  and  Astingi,  appear  as 
tlie  most  important  frontagen  of  Northern  Dacia. 

Between  the  Bastemae  and  Roxolani  the  Chuni, 
and  under  their  own  mountains  (^6  t&  fSta  opi}) 
the  Amadoci  and  Navari,  and  along  the  lake 
(marKh)  of  Byke  the  Torekkadae,  and  along  the 
Achillaean  Course  ('AxiAAtvt  Sp6noi')  the  Tauro- 
•qrthae,  and  south  of  the  Bastamae  in  the  direction 
o(  Dacia  the  Tagri,  and  south  of  them  the  Tyrau- 
get—. 

For  TaurotcgAae  and  1)/rai)getae,  see  a.  m.  and 
SCTTBIA. 

Tagri  looks  like  a  modified  form  of  Zagora  (tra- 
moiUane),  a  common  Slavonic  geographical  name, 
applicable  to  many  localities. 

The  Amadoci  occupied  Ufa  Ipn),  or  the  Hons 
Amadocus  of  Ptolemy.  There  waa  also  a  Xijuvq 
'AfuMmi.  This  juxta-position  of  a  mountain  and 
lake  (pool,  or  swamp,  or  fen)  should  fix  their  locality 
more  closely  than  it  does.  Their  history  connects 
them  with  the  GostobocL  (Zeuas,  t.  m.  Co$tO' 
bod,  Amadoci.')  The  physical  conditions,  how- 
•rer,  coma  out  ksa  clearly  than  our  present  topo- 
invphical  knowledge  ofPodoUa,  Mmtk,  &c.  exphuns. 
For  the  Navari  see  Nidbi. 

The  name  Chuni  is  important.    [See  Huinii.] 

In  Torek-kad-as  and  Exo-bug-itae  we  have  two 
•lamenta  of  an  apparent  compound  that  frequently 
occurs  in  Scytho-Sarmatian  geography — Tyn-gU-at, 
&&,  Coitobok-i.  Sa-boc-i.  Tbe  geography  is  quite 
compatible  in  the  presence  of  these  elements. 

IbVERS. — From  the  Vistula  eastwanls,  the  Chro- 
nos,  tlie  Rhnbon,  the  Turuntus,  tbe  Ckersuxw, — the 
order  of  the  modem  names  being  the  PregtL,  Memel, 
Dtma,  Aa,  and  A^eco.  For  the  drainage  of  the 
Black  Sea,  see  ScmnA. 

MouiTTAiiis. — Pence,  the  Montes  Amadoci,  the 
Hons  Bndinos,  the  Mans  Abtunns,  the  Mens  Car- 
pathns,  tbe  Venedic  mountains,  the  Rfaipaean  moun- 
tains. None  of  these  are  deKnitely  identified.  It  is 
difficult  to  say  how  Ptolemy  named  the  most  im- 
portant range  of  so  flat  a  tract  as  Bussia,  vii.,  tbe 
Vaidai  ilouHtaius.    On  the  other  hand,  the  names  uf  i 
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his  text  imply  mora  mountains  than  nally  exist. 
All  his  mountains  were,  probably,  spun  of  tlie  Car- 
pathians, just  as  in  Sarmatia  Asiatics  they  vers  of 
Caucasus, 
T0WM8.— See  ScTTHU. 

IL  SARMATIA  ASUTICA. 

Xha  boundaries  are — the  Tanaia,  from  its  sooroes 
to  its  mouth,  European  Sarmatia  from  the  sources 
ol  the  Tanais  northwards,  the  Haeotis  and  Cim- 
merian Bosporus,  the  Euzine  aa  far  as  the  livar 
Corax,  tbe  range  of  Caucasus,  the  Caspian  as  fiu- 
as  the  river  Soana,  the  Volga  aa  far  as  its  bend 
(Scythia  bang  on  the  east  of  that  river),  —  and  on 
the  north  an  Unknown  Land.  Without  knowing  the 
point  at  which  this  tena  incognita  begins,  it  is 
impossible  to  give  the  northem  limits  of  Sarmatia 
Aidatica.  It  is  included,  however,  in  the  govern- 
ments of  Caiica$ut,  Cireasna,  Atiraitan,  D<m 
KoiaJa,  Saratov,  Simbink,  Kaxan,  Viatka,  Kos- 
troma, Vladimir  (?),  Nitlmi  Notogorod,  Jiiaza» 
(?),  Tambov,  and  Pema  ;  all  the  governments,  in 
short,  on  the  water  system  of  tbe  Volgai  a  view  which 
makes  the  watershed  between  the  rivera  that  empty 
themselves  into  the  White  Sea  and  the  rivers  that 
fall  into  the  Casjoan  and  Euxiiie  a  convenient  pro- 
visional boundary. 

For  the  obscure  geography  of  Asiatic  Sarmatia, 
the  bend  of  the  Tanais  ia  our  beet  starting  point. 
To  tbe  north  of  it  dwelt  the  Perierbidi,  a  great 
nation;  to  the  sooth  the  laxainatae,  the  farmer  in 
Son  Kotait,  Voronezh,  and  Tambov,  Saratov,  the 
latter  in  AstraUian.  North  of  the  Perierbidi  come 
the  Asaei,  the  Suardeni,  the  Zacatae,  tbe  Hip- 
popbagi  Sarmatae,  the  Modocae,  the  Royal  Sar- 
malians,  the  Hyperborean  Sarmatians,  the  Un- 
known Land.  In  Kazan  and  Simbirsk  we  may  place 
tbe  Ciiaenides,  and  on  the  east  of  the  Vv^a  the 
Phtheirophagi  and  Materi.  The  Ni)a'wrir  xifa 
must  be  at  tlie  mouth  of  the  Volga.  If  so,  the 
order  in  which  the  names  have  been  given  is  from 
north  to  south,  and  the  Phtheiropliagi  are  in 
Eastern  Kazan,  the  Materi  in  Saratov. 

The  remaining  populations  are  all  (or  nearly  all) 
in  the  governments  of  Caucasus  and  Ctrcassia,  in 
the  northern  spurs  of  the  Caucasian  range.  They 
are  the  Siraceni,  the  Psessii,  the  Thynieotae,  the 
Tarambae,  the  Asturicani,  the  Arichi,  the  Zicchi, 
the  Conapoeni,  the  Mereibi,  the  Agoritae,  tbe 
Helancblaeni,  the  Sapothraeni,  the  Scymnilae,  the 
Amazones,  the  Sunani,  tbe  Sacani,  the  Orinaei, 
tbe  Vali,  the  Servi,  the  Tusci,  the  Diduri,  the 
Vodae,  the  Olondae,  tbe  Isondae,  the  Gerrhi.  Tbe 
Achaei,  Kerketi,  Heniochi,  Suanocolchi,  and  Sa- 
iiaraei  are  truly  Caucasian,  and  belong  to  the 
geography  of  the  moontaio  range  rather  than  tbe 
Sannatian  plains  and  steppes — for  aoch  they  are 
in  physical  geography,  and  such  was  the  view  of 
Strabo,  so  far  as  he  noticed  Sarmatia  at  alL 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  the  source  of  Ptolemy's 
infomiation,  difficult  to  say  in  what  language  we 
are  to  seek  for  the  meaning  of  his  names.  Tbe 
real  popuUtions,  as  they  actually  existed,  were  not 
very  different  from  those  of  the  Herodotean  Scythia; 
yet  the  ilerodotean  names  are  wanting.  These  were, 
probably,  Scythian,  —  the  northem  populations  to 
which  they  applied  being  Ugiian.  Are  the  names 
native?  For  the  parts  due  north  of  Caucasus  they 
may  be  so ;  indeed  it  is  possible  that  the  greater 
number  of  them  may  be  due  to  a  Caucasian  source. 
At  the  present  time,  when  we  are  iau-ly  supplied  with 
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data  both  la  i«  the  naaws  b;  which  Uie  popola- 
tioos  of  the  parts  in  qoaion  designata  tbanwlna, 
as  well  as  those  by  which  tbejr  are  designated  \>J 
their  neighboars,  then  are  no  satis&etocy  identifiea- 
.  tions  at  all.  There  are  some  that  we  maj  airire 
at  bj  a  certain  amount  of  aaeamption ;  bat  it  is 
donbtfal  whether  this  is  legitimate.  In  the  names, 
for  instance,  beginning  with  so-  (So-boei,  Ac.)  we 
may  see  the  SUronic  for  (rau ;  in  tboae  with  po- 
the  SluTonic  ad,  —  both  of  which  are  common  in 
the  geographical  terminology  of  the  Boasians,  &e. 
Bat  these  are  nncertain,  as  are  the  generaii^  of 
the  other  coincidences. 

In  Siberia,  for  instance,  a  Samoyed  tribe  is  named 
Uotar-ti  i  name  fin-  name,  this  may  be  Uateri ; 
whether,  however,  it  denote  the  same  popnlatioo  is 
another  qaeettoo. 

Are  the  Sarmatiae  of  Ptolemy  aatnral  dirisJans  f 
Sabject  to  an  hypothesis,  which  will  be  jnst  stated 
in  the  preeent  article,  bat  which  will  be  exhibited  in 
fall  in  SciTHiA,  the  Sarmatiae  of  Ptolemy  are  ob- 
jectionable, both  (or  what  it  contains  and  what  it 
omits.  The  whole  of  Asiatic  Sarmatia  is,  more 
or  less,  aibitrary.  It  seems  to  be  a  derclopment 
of  the  area  of  the  Herodotean  Sanromatae.  In  the 
north  it  comprised  Fmn  or  Ugrian,  in  the  sonth 
Circassian  and  Georgian,  popalations.  Ihe  Alaoni 
wen  Scythian,  as  were  serernl  other  tribes.  It  is 
therefine  no  ethnological  term.  Neither  are  its 
boandaries  nataral,  if  we  look  at  the  physical  con- 
ditions of  the  coantiy.  It  wss  defined  upon  rarying 
and  difi^rent  principles, — sometimes  with  a  view  to 
physical,  sometimes  to  ethnological,  sometimes  to 
political  geography.  It  contains  vum  than  a  natonl 
tiarmatia. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Yistula  was  no  ethnological 
line  of  demarcation.  The  western  half  of  Poland 
was  Sarmatian,  in  respect  to  its  climate,  snrface,  and 
the  manners  of  its  inhabitants.  The  Lygii,  however, 
having  been  made  part  of  Germania,  remained  eo  in 
theeyes  of  Ptolemy.  That  the  popalations  on  each  side 
of  the  Lomr  Vittida,  L  e.  of  Wai  and  Ea*t  Pnu- 
$ia,  were  the  same,  is  certain ;  it  is  certain,  at  least, 
that  they  were  so  at  the  banning  of  the  historical 
period,  and  all  inference  leiids  ns  to  hold  that  they 
were  so  before.  The  VistnU,  however,  like  the  Bhine, 
was  a  good  nataral  boandary. 

The  Jazyges  Hetanastae  were  most  probably  Sa:^ 
matian  also.  Pliny  calls  them  Jaxyges  Sarmatae 
(iv.  25);  the  name  Metanastae  being  generally ^- 
terpieted  rtmoved.  It  is,  however,  qaite  as  likely 
to  be  some  native  adjonct  misonderstood,  and  adapted 
to  the  Oteek  language. 

The  other  Jazyges  (i.  e.  of  the  Haeotis)  stiggested 
the  doctrine  of  a  migration.  Yet,  if  the  carrent  in- 
terpretation be  right,  there  might  be  any  amoant  of 
Jazyges  in  any  part  of  Sarmatia.  It  is  the  SUvonic 
for  hinguage,  and,  by  extension,  {or  the  people  who 
speak  a  language: — "a  po  Ovje  rjeje,  gde  wteczet' 
w  Wolgu,  jatj/k  swoj  Muroma,  i  Cseremisi  swoj 
fozj/k,  e  Hordwa  swoj  yoq^l; " — translated,  "  On 
the  Oka  river,  where  it  falls  into  the  Volga,  a 
particular  people,  the  Huroma,  and  the  Tsheremis, 
a  peculiar  people,  and  the  Hordwins,  a .  peculiar 
people."  (Zeuss,  s.  v.  Oitfinnmy.  Hence  it  has  at 
least  a  Slavonic  gloss.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  a 
meaning  in  the  Magyar  language,  where  Jattag 
•='  bouman,  a  bet  which  has  induced  many  scholars 
to  believe  that  there  were  Magyars  in  Hungary  before 
the  great  Magyar  invasion,  indeed  before  the  Hun. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  the  district  of  the  Jazyges  Me- 
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tanaitaa  is  called  the  Jauag  disliict  at  the  pnwil 
moment. 

More  than  one  of  the  Dadan  popolatioaa  wcra 
ffsrmatian,  thf  diSecenoe  between  Dacia,tlw  nama 
of  the  Boinan  PtDvinc^  and  Sarmatia,  the  0000117 
of  an  independent  and  hostile  popolatioa,  being 
merely  pditicaL  Indeed,  if  we  look  to  the  distri- 
bution of  the  Sarmatae,  their  sootb-eaatsm  limit 
must  have  the  parts  aboot  TsrmL  [See  Saoboxa- 
TAX.]     Here,  however,  they  were  intrusive. 

EnoioLOOY, —  The  doctrine  upon  this  point  ia 
merely  stated  in  the  present  notice.  It  is  developed 
in  the  article  on  SorrmA.  It  is  to  the  efiect  that, 
in  its  proper  applicatiao,  SarwaAm  meant  one, 
many,  or  all  of  uie  north-eastern  membats  of  the 
SUvonio  family,  probably,  with  some  members  of 
the  Lithnanic,  included. 

HuTOBT. — The  early  Sarmatian  history  is  Scy- 
thian as  well  [Sctthia],  and  it  is  not  until  Paot- 
nonia  becomee  a  Soman  province  that  the  Sarmatian 
tribes  become  prominent  in  history,  and,  even  then, 
the  distribution  of  the  several  wan  and  alliances  be- 
tween the  several  nations  who  came  under  the  g^ 
neral  denomination  is  obscure.  In  doing  this  theia 
is  mach  that  in  a  notice  like  the  piescnt  may  be 
eliminated.  The  relati<ns  of  the  Greeks  and  earlier 
Romans  with  Sarmatia  were  with  Scythia  and  tba 
Getae  as  well,  the  relatuns  of  the  latter  bong  with 
the  provincials  of  Pannonia,  with  the  Maroomannl, 
and  Qnadi,  &&  Both  aia  neighboars  to  a  tiib* 
of  Jazyges. 

The  great  Mithridatie  Empira,  or,  at  any  rala^ 
the  HiAridatio  Confederacy,  contained  Sannatiani 
to  noMtiie,  deecandanta  of  the  Herodotean  Saon- 
matae.  Members  of  this  divisioa  it  must  have  been 
whom  the  Harcns,  the  brother  of  Ludns  Lncallas, 
chastised  and  drove  beyond  the  Danube,  in  hia 
march  through  Moeeia.  ThoM,  too,  it  was  witk 
whom  the  Cis-Dannbian  nations  in  gowal  wera 
oftenest  in  contact,— Jazygee,  Bozofami,  Costobod, 
&&,  who  thongh  (almost  certainly)  Sannatiaa  ia 
their  ethnologiul  affinities,  are  not,  to  mwiiii,  Sar- 
matian, but,  on  the  contraiy,  popnlationa  with  mar* 
or  less  of  an  independent  histoiy  of  their  ova. 
Thirdly,  the  Sarmatians,  who,  in  conjnnctiaa  witli 
Getae,  Dad,  Moesians,  Thradana,  &«,,  may  hare 
been  found  in  the  districts  sooth  of  the  Dasnb^ 
must  be  looked  npon  as  intmsin  and  foreign  to  tha 
soil  on  which  they  are  found. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  most  be  remembered  tlwt 
the  Sarmatae  eo  nomms  fall  into  two  divisiaas, 
divided  from  each  other  by  the  whole  extant  of  tha 
Boman  province  of  Dada,  the  area  of  thoae  of  tha 
east  being  the  parts  between  the  Danube  and  tha 
Don,  the  area  of  thoee  of  the  weat  being  tlie  parts 
between  the  Danube  and  Thtitt.  Tha  reiationa  of 
the  former  are  with  the  Scythiana,  Bozolani,  th* 
kings  of  Pootus,  &e.,  over  whom,  some  years  later, 
M.  Crassns  triumphed.  His  acdons,  however,  aa 
well  as  those  of  M.  Lucullus,  so  fisr  aa  they  were 
against  the  Sarmatae,  were  oioly  aoddental  details 
in  the  campaigns  by  which  Uoesia  waa  redneed. 
The  whole  cl  the  Trans-Dannbian  firaatier  of 
Moesia,  east  of  Timiniacum,  waa  formed  by  Dada. 

The  pdnt  at  which  the  Bcmana  and  fiarmatiana 
would  more  especially  come  in  contact  waa  tha 
eountiy  about  Siimium,  where  the  three  praviaoes 
of  Pannonia,  Illyricnm,  and  Moeaia  joined,  and  whan 
the  pre-eminently  Sarmatian  diafarieta  ef  the  aatioai 
between  the  Danube  and  Thtiu  lay  northwaids — 
pre-eminently  Sarmatian  aa  opposed  to  the  Dariani^ 
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on  one  side,  tnd  the  Quadi,  &c.,  of  the  Ragnnm 
Vannianam,  on  the  other.  In  the  general  Pannonian 
•nd  Dalmatian  oatbreak  of  A.  D.  6,  the  Sarmatians 
of  these  parts  took  a  share  (  Veil.  Fat.  iL  1 1 0),  as  they, 
doabtlesnl/,  did  in  the  immediately  prenoos  war  of 
the  Harcooianni,  under  Maroboduns;  the  Marco- 
DUinni,  Qoadi,  Jazjges,  and  western  Daci,  and 
Sarmatae  being  genenilljr  nnited,  and,  to  all  appear- 
ances, the  members  of  s  definite  ooniiederacy. 

The  R^fnom  Vannianum  gives  us  the  continnation 
of  the  bistoiy  of  these  populations  (a.  d.  19 — SO). 
Jt  is  broken  np;  Fonnius  (?  the  Ban)  himself  dis- 
placed, and  Vangio  and  Sido,  strongly  in  the  interest 
of  Rome,  made  kings  of  the  parts  between  the  Moms 
and  Cnsus  (Afororta)  instead.  To  the  Konnian 
confederacy  (a  Aui-at)  the  Sarmatae  and  Jazyges 
■npply  the  cavalry,  the  occupants  of  the  Banat 
itself  the  infantry  (Tac.  A»naL  xii.  29). 

For  A.  D.  35,  we  find  an  interesting  notice  in 
Tadtus,  which  gives  definitnde  to  the  Sarmatia 
Asiatica  of  Ptolemy.  It  is  to  the  effect  that,  in  a 
war  with  Parthia,  Pharasmanes  entered  into  an 
alliance  with  the  Albanians  of  the  coast  of  the 
Caspian  and  the  Sarmatae  Sceptuchi  (?  BairlKttoi). 
(Tae.  Aim.  tL  33.) 

A.  D.  69.  Two  pr^^nt  sentences  tell  ns  the 
atate  of  the  Sarmatian  frontier  at  the  accession  of 
Galba:  "  Coortae  in  nos  SarvuUanm  ac  Soevomm 
gentes;  nobilitatus  cladibus  mutnis  Dacus  "  (^BuL  L 
2).  The  Sneri  (who  here  mean  the  Qoadi  and 
Marcomanni)  and  Sarmatae  (foot  and  horse)  are 
nnited.  Dada  is  paving  the  way  to  its  final  snbjeo- 
tion.  The  Jazyges  seem  to  fall  off  from  the 
alliance;  inasmuch  as  they  offer  their  services  to 
Borne,  which  are  refused.  The  colleague  of  Sido  is 
now  Italicns,  equally  faithful  to  Kome.  QBitt.  iii. 
S.)  In  the  following  year  it  is  Sarmatae  and  Daci 
who  act  together,  threatening  the  fvtresses  of  Moesia 
■nd  Pannonia  (iv.  S4). 

An  invasion  of  Moesia  by  tlie  Bozolani  took 
place  A.  D.  69.  This  is  a  detail  in  the  history  of 
the  Eastern  branch. 

The  conqnest  of  Dacia  now  draws  near.  When 
this  has  taken  place,  the  character  of  the  Sarmatian 
area  becomes  peculiar.  It  consists  of  an  independent 
strip  of  land  between  the  foman  Province  and 
Quado-Maicomannio  kingdom  (Banat);  its  political 
relations  fluctuating.  When  Tacitns  wrote  the  Ger- 
stanu,  the  Ootfaini  paid  tribute  to  both  the  Quad! 
and  Sarmatae;  a  hct  which  gives  us  a  political  dif- 
ference between  the  two,  and  also  a  line  of  separa- 
tioD.  The  text  of  Tacitus  is  ambiguous:  "partem 
tribotomm  Sarmatse,  partem  Quadi,  nt  alienigenis 
imponant "  (ffenn.  43).  Were  the  Sarmatae  and 
Qnadi,  or  the  Quadi  alone,  of  a  different  family  from 
that  <^  the  Gothini?  This  is  doubtful.  The  differ- 
ence itself,  however,  is  important. 

There  were  Sarmatians  amongst  the  subjects  as 
well  as  the  allies  of  Decebalus;  their  share  in  the 
Dacian  War  (a.  d.  106)  being  details  of  that  event. 
They  were  left,  however,  in  possession  of  a  large 
portion  of  their  country,  i.  e.  the  parts  between  the 
Vallum  Bomanum  and  the  frontier  of  the  Suevi, 
Quadi,  or  occupants  of  Eegnnm  Vannianum;  the 
relations  of  this  to  the  Boman  and  non-Boman  areas 
in  its  neighbourhood  being  analogous  to  that  of  the 
Decumatea  Agri,  between  the  Bhine  and  Upper 
Danube. 

In  the  Uarcomannic  War  (under  H.  Antoninus) 
tiie  Sarmatae  are  as  prominent  as  any  members  of 
the  cnofederaoj :  indeed  it  is  pnibaUs  that  some  of 
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the  Marcomanni  may  have  been  Sarmatae,  under 
another  name.  This  is  not  only  compatible  with 
the  undoubtedly  German  origin  of  the  name  Marco- 
manni (Marchmen),  but  is  a  probable  interpretation 
of  it.  German  as  was  the  term,  it  might  be,  and  very 
likely  was,  applied  to  a  non- German  population. 
There  were  two  Marches:  one  held  by  Germans  for 
Home  and  against  the  Sarmatians,  the  other  held 
by  the  Sarmatians  for  themselves.  The  former 
would  be  a  March,  the  other  an  Ukraine.  In  the 
eyes  of  the  Germans,  however,  the  men  of  the  latter 
would  just  as  much  be  Marchmen  as  themselves. 
What  the  Germans  in  the  Roman  service  called  a 
neighbouring  population  the  Romans  would  call  it 
also.  We  shall  soon  hear  of  certain  Bordertrt, 
Marchmen,  or  men  of  the  Ukraine,  under  the  name 
of  Limigantes  (a  semi-barbnrons  form  from  Lunes); 
but  they  will  not  be,  on  the  strength  of  their  Latin 
names,  Latins.  The  SoUtudiues  Sarmatarum  of  the 
Boman  maps  was  more  or  less  of  a  Sarmatian 
March.  The  Jazyges  and  Quadi  are  (as  ustial) 
important  members  of  the  confederacy. 

A.  o.  270.  Anrelian  rengns  the  province  of 
Dacia  to  the  Barbarians;  a  fiict  which  withdraws 
the  scene  of  many  a  Sarmatian  inroad  from  the 
field  of  observations, — the  attacks  of  the  Barbarians 
upon  each  other  being  unrecorded.  Both  before 
and  after  this  event,  however,  Sarmatian  inroads 
along  the  whole  line  of  the  Danube,  were  frequent. 
Sannatians,  too,  as  well  as  Daci  (Getae)  wen  com- 
prehended under  the  general  name  of  Goth  in  the 
reigns  of  Decius,  Claudius,  &c  Add  to  this  that 
the  name  of  Vandal  is  now  becoming  conspicuous, 
and  that  under  the  name  of  Vandal  history  we 
have  a  great  deal  that  is  Sarmatian. 

The  most  important  effect  of  the  cession  of  Dacia 
was  to  do  away  with  the  great  block  of  Boman, 
Bomanising,  or  Romanised  territory  which  lay  be- 
tween the  Sarmatians  of  Pannonia  and  the  Sarma- 
tians of  Scythia.  It  brought  the  latter  within  the 
range  of  the  former,  both  being,  then,  the  frontagers 
of  Moesia.  Add  to  this  the  fitct  of  a  great  change 
in  the  nomenclature  being  effected.  The  German 
portion  of  the  Marcomanni  (Thervings  and  Gru- 
tuiigs)  has  occupied  ports  of  Dacia.  The  members 
of  this  section  of  the  German  name  would  only  know 
the  Sarmatae  as  Vandals.  Again,  the  Hun  power 
is  developing  itself;  so  that  great  material,  as  well 
as  nominal,  changes  are  in  the  process  uf  develojK 
ment  Finally,  when  the  point  from  which  the  Sar- 
matae come  to  be  viewed  has  become  Greek  and 
Constantinopolitan,  rather  than  Latin  and  Roman, 
the  names  Slaveni  and  Servi  will  take  prominence. 
However,  there  is  a  great  sUughter  of  the  Sar- 
matians by  Caros,  on  his  way  eastwards.  Then 
there  is  the  war,  under  Constantine,  of  the  Sarmatae 
of  the  Border, — the  Sarmatae  Limigantes,  —  a  Ser- 
vile War.  [See  LuuaAHTKS.]  The  anthors  who 
tell  xa  of  this  are  the  writers  of  the  Hittoria  Au- 
guita  and  Ammianus;  after  whose  time  the  name 
is  either  rarely  mentioned,  or,  if  mentioned,  men- 
tioned on  the  authority  of  older  writers.  The 
history  is  specific  to  certain  divisions  of  the  Sar- 
matian population.  This  was,  in  its  several  divi- 
sions, hostile  to  Rome,  and  independent;  still,  there 
were  Sarmatian  conquests,  and  colonies  effected  by 
the  transplantation  of  Sarmatae.  One  Uy  so  fiir 
east  as  OauL 

"  Arvaque  Sauromatmnimfet  metata  coloni " 

(Auson.  MoUtU) 
3H  4 
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mpplies  to  one  of  then.  Then  ware  inon  of  Umdl 
The  geneml  rale,  however,  is,  that  some  particalar 
diruion  of  the  name  takes  hiatorical  prominence, 
and  that  the  general  name  of  Sarmatia,  as  well 
as  the  parbcolar  Sanaatae  of  the  parts  between 
Dacia  and  Pannoiiia,  and  those  between  Scythia 
and  Persia,  disappears.  [See  Vamdau;  THAirA- 
lAK.]  [R  G.  L.] 

8ARMATICA  IlfSULA.  an  ishmd  at  that 
month  of  the  Danube  called  Kalonstoma  (rh  ko/Ah 
arifui).    (Plin.  It.  24.  s.  24.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

SAKMA'TICAE  PORTAE  (oi  iapiiarucal  wi- 
\tu,  PtoL  T.  9.  §§  11,  15),  a  narrow  pass  of  the 
Caucasus,  whence  it  is  also  called  Cancasiae  Portae. 
(Plin.  Ti.  11.  s.  U,  15.  s.  IS.)  From  its  vicinit; 
to  the  Csspian  sea,  it  was  also  called  bj  atone  of  the 
ancients  Portae  CaafHae  (Suet.  !fero,  19),  Clanstra 
Caspiarum  (Tac  H.  i.  6),  and  Via  Cas|Ha  (Id.  Ann. 
Ti.  33);  bnt  Pliny  (2.  e.)  notes  this  as  an  error;  and 
the  proper  Portae  Casplae  were  in  the  Tanrns 
(Forbiger,  Geogr.  vol  ii.  p.  47,  note  92).  The  Sar- 
maticae  Portae  formed  the  onlj  road  between  Sar- 
matia and  Iberia.  Ptolemy  (L  c)  distinguishes 
from  this  laas  another  in  the  same  monntain,  which 
he  calls  tu  'AXtdnat  TliXm  (Portae  Albaniae),  and 
places  the  Utter  in  the  same  latitude  as  the  former, 
namely  the  47th  degree,  bnt  makes  its  longitude  3 
degrees  more  to  the  E.  The  Albaniae  Portae  are 
those  on  the  Alazon,  leading  over  the  mountain  from 
Derbend  to  Berdan.  At  both  spots  there  are  still 
traces  of  long  walls  120  feet  in  height;  and  on  this 
circumstance  seems  to  have  been  £>nnded  a  legend, 
preraknt  in  that  neighbourhood,  of  the  Black  Sea 
and  the  Caspian  having  been  at  one  time  connected 
by  such  a  wall.  (Forbiger,  Ibid.  p.  55,  note  13,  b.; 
oAmp.  Ritter,  Erdkunde.  iL  pi  837.)    [T.  H.  D.] 

SARMATICI  MONTES  (iapturrucii  8pi)X  • 
lange  of  mountains  on  the  eastern  frontier  of  Ger- 
many,  mentioned  only  by  Ptolemy  (ii.  II.  §  6,  viii. 
10.  §  2),  according  to  whom  it  appears  to  have  ex- 
tended north  of  the  Dannbe  as  &r  as  the  sources 
of  the  Vistnla,  and  therefore  consisted  cS  the 
mountains  in  Moravia  and  a  part  of  the  Car- 
pathiant.  [L.  S.] 

SARMA'TICTJH  HABE  {6  XapfurruAs  i>Ktar6t, 
PtoL  vii.  5.  §§  2,  6),  a  sea  in  the  N.  of  Europe, 
washing  the  coast  of  Sarmatia,  and  which  must 
thus  have  been  the  Baltic  (Tac.  Germ.  45).  Bnt 
sometimes  the  Black  Sea  is  designated  by  the  poets 
mider  this  name,  as  by  Ovid  (ex  PonL  iv.  10.  38) 
■nd  by  Valerius  Flaocns  (Saimaticns  Pontos,  viii. 
207.)  [T.  a  D.] 

SARHATINA,  a  town  of  Ariana,  mentioned  by 
Ammianus  (xxiiL  6).  It  is  probably  the  same  as 
the  Sarmagana  of  Ptolemy  (vi.  1 7.  §  4),  as  both  he 
and  Ammianus  place  it  next  to  Bitaza,  in  the  same 
province.  [V.] 

SARMIZEGETHU'SA  (ZapiuCtyieown,  Ptol. 
iH.  8.  §9:  Zfpiu(rrt8ov<ni,  Dion  Cass.  IviiL  9),  one 
of  the  meet  considerable  towns  of  Dacia,  and  the 
nsidenoe  of  the  Dscian  kings  (^PaalKtwr,  Ptol.  L  c) 
It  is  called  Sarmategto  in  the  Tabula  Petit.,  and  Sar- 
mauge  by  the  Geogr.  Rav.  (iv.  7).  It  is  incontes- 
tabty  the  same  place  as  that  called  ri  |3a<rfXcia  Aaxiv 
by  Dion  Caseins  (Izvii.  10;  Izviit  8),  who  places  it 
OD  the  river  Sargetia  (/%.  e.  14);  a  situation  which 
is  also  testiBed  by  ruins  and  inscriptions.  At  a 
later  period  a  Roman  colony  was  founded  here  by 
Trajan,  after  he  had  expelled  and  killed  Decebalns 
king  of  the  Dacians;  as  is  testified  by  its  name  of 
•  '■"'-'•a  IJlpia  Trajana  Augnsta  and  may  be  inferred 
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fWan  mpoB  (_Dig.  Sa  tit  15.  L  I.),  from  whom  «• 
also  learn  that  it  posseased  the  Jus  Italieam.  It 
was  the  head-quarters  of  the  Legio  xm.  Ganica 
(Dion  Cass.  Ir.  23),  and  at  first  probably  there  ma 
only  a  Roman  encampment  here  (Id.  Iviii.  9;  Aor. 
Vict.  Caet.  xiii.  4).  Hadrian  conferred  an  aqaednct 
upon  it,  as  appears  from  an  insdiptioo  (Gniter,  p. 
177.  3;0relli,  Mo.8I2),aiid  that  anperor  seems  to 
have  retained  the  colony,  on  account  of  its  nnne- 
roos  Boman  inhabitants,  when  be  resolTtd  to 
abandon  the  rest  of  Dada  to  the  harhariana  From 
an  inscriptioo  to  Trajan  and  his  sister  Marrisns, 
there  would  appear  to  have  been  baths  here  (Ordl. 
791).  Sarmiz^thusa  occnped  the  site  of  the  pv 
sent  Varhely  ((ailed  also  GradiidUe'),  on  the  liver 
Strel  or  Stng,  about  5  Roman  miles  firom  the  Porta 
Ferrea,  or  Vulcan  Pass.  (Comp.  Inter.  Grnter,  f, 
272;  Orelli,Nos.  831, 3234,3433, 3441,3327. 368S, 
4.552;  Zamosc.  Aim.  pp.40,  74;  MaisiU,  Domi. 
tob.  24,  55,  &C.;  Ukert,  iii.  2.  p.  616,  seq.;  Zompt, 
in  Rlum.  Mat.  1843,  p.  253—259.)    [T.  H.  D.] 

SARNEIUS  (X^ofui),  a  small  stream  of  Hyr- 
cania  mentioned  by  Strabo  (x.  p.  511),  which,  after 
rising  in  H.  Coroaus,  flowed  in  a  westerly  directiaa 
into  the  Caspian.  Professor  Wilson  considers  that  it 
must  be  either  the  Atrek  a  the  Gurgan.      [V.J 

SA'RNIA  or  SARMIA,  is  named  in  the  Uaritime 
Itin.  among  the  islands  of  the  Ocean  between  Gallia 
and  Britannia.  Supposed  to  be  Ctienwgr.    [G.  L.3 

SARNUS  (i  3api>it:  Sanm),  a  river  of  Cam- 
pania, flawing  into  the  Bag  of  NapU*.  It  liat 
its  sooroes  in  tlie  Apennines,  above  Nnceria  (^ocera), 
near  which  city  it  emerges  into  the  plain,  and,  after 
traversing  this,  fidls  into  the  sea  a  short  distances,  of 
Pompeii,  Its  present  mouth  is  about  2  milea  distant 
from  that  city,  but  we  know  that  in  ancient  times  it 
flowed  under  the  walU  of  Pompeii,  and  entered  the  sea 
eloM  to  its  gates.  [Pompku.]  The  change  in  its 
course  is  donbtlees  owing  to  the  great  catastrophe  li 
A.  D.  79,  which  buried  Pompeii  and  Herculaoenm. 
Virgil  speaks  of  the  Samns  as  flowing  through  a 
plain  Qquae  rigat  aequora  Sarmu,  Ae».  vii.  738); 
and  both  Silius  Itslicua  and  Statins  allude  to  it  as  a 
placid  and  sluggish  stream.  (Sil.  ItaL  viiL  538; 
Stat.  SiU).  i.  2.  265;  Lucan,  iL  422.)  Acoording 
to  Strabo  it  was  navigable,  and  served  both  for  tlw 
export  and  impart  of  the  produce  of  the  interior  M 
and  from  Pompeii.  (Stnib.  v.  p.  247 ;  Plin.  iiu  S. 
s.  9;  PtoL  iiL  1.  §  7:  Soet  Oar.  Rket.  4.)  Vibioa 
Sequester  tells  us  (p.  18)  that  itderived  its  name  aa 
well  as  its  sources  from  a  monntain  called  Sams,  or 
Samus,  evidently  the  same  which  rises  above  the 
modem  town  of  &inio,  and  is  still  called  Mania 
Saro  or  Samo.  One  of  the  principal  sources  of  tfaa 
Samo  does,  in  fact,  rise  at  the  foot  of  this  mountain, 
which  is  joined  shortly  after  by  several  eonflnenta, 
the  most  considerable  of  these  bong  the  one  whkh 
Sows,  as  above  described,  from  the  valley 'beyond 
Xuceri^ 

Aocording  to  a  traditioo  alluded  to  by  Virgil 
(i.  c),  the  banks  of  the  Sarnus  and  tlie  plain 
through  which  it  flowed,  vrera  inhabited  in  ancient 
times  by  a  people  called  Sarrastbs,  wkoce  name  is 
evidently  connected  with  that  of  the  liver.  They 
are  repreeenteil  as  a  Pelasgian  tribe,  who  settled  in 
this  part  of  Italy,  where  they  founded  Nooeria,  aa 
well  as  several  Mher  cities.  (Conpn,  ap.  Sam.  ad 
AtH.  Lc;  SiL  Ital.  viii.  537.)  Bat  thdr  name  aeema 
to  have  quite  disappeared  in  tlie  historical  period; 
and  w«  find  Nuoeria  ooeapied  by  the  Al&tenii,  who 
were  an  Oscaa  or  Sthellian  noe.  [NuosBU.] 
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Mo  tiaoa  ■  foaod  in  andoit  anthon  of  a  (om  of 
the  nune  of  Sanras;  bnt  it  is  moitioned  bj  the 
Geognpfaer  of  BaTCiuia  (iv,  32),  and  seems,  there- 
fan,  to  have  grown  np  Boon  after  the  &II  of  the 
Boman  Empre.  [B.H.B.] 

SABON.    [Sbabox.] 

SARON.    [Sabomicus  Snros.] 

SAfi(rKICU8  SINUS  (XxpuruAt  xiknt,  Ae»- 
efafL  Affom.  317;  Strab.  tUL  pp.  385,  369,  374, 
380;  iaftfuAs  liifos,  Stab.  viiL  p.  335;  2ap«. 
rwir  vikayot,  Strab.  viii.  pp.  385,  369;  iapiiris 
dJi^amra,  Dioofs.  Per.  432;  also  called  SoXo/uri. 
webs  K6kirot,  Stnb.  viii.  p.  335:  Gulf  of  Egma),  a 
gnjf  of  the  Aegsean  eea,  extending  from  the  pro- 
montories of  Soniom  in  Attica  md  ScyHaeom  in 
Troezenia  np  to  the  isthmns  of  Cwinth.  The 
length  of  the  gnlf,  according  to  Scylax  (p.  20, 
Hodson),  ia  740  stadia.  It  washea  the  coasts  of 
Attica,  Megaria,  Corinth,  Epidaams  and  Troezen, 
and  contains  the  islands  of  Aegina  and  Salamis.  It 
was  said  to  have  derived  its  name  from  Saron,  a 
king  of  Troezen,  who  was  drowned  while  bunting  in 
a  l^oon  npon  the  Troezenian  coast  called  Pboetaea 
and  afterwards  Saroois.  (Pans.  ii.  30.  §  7;  £^/m. 
M.  f.  706.  52;  Leake,  Mono,  ToL  ii.p.  448.)  A 
Troezenian  river  Saron  is  also  mentioned  (Enstath. 
ad  DiongB.  Per.  422),  and  likewise  a  town  of  the 
same  name.  (Steph.  B.  ;  r.)  Some  derived  the 
name  of  the  gulf  from  oofttwis,  "  an  oak."  (Plin. 
JT.  5.  a.  18.) 

SABPE'DON  (Sa/nrT^v  or  Ttaprtfitirla  &tpa), 
a  pnmiontorj  on  the  coast  of  Cilicia,  80  stadia  to 
the  west  of  the  month  of  the  Caljrcadnns,  and  120 
fron  Seleoceia.  In  the  peace  between  the  Ramans 
and  Antiochus  the  Great  this  promontory  and  Cape 
Caljcadnos  were  made  the  ironUer  between  the 
kingdom  of  Syria  and  the  free  countries  of  Asia 
Minor.  (Strab.  xir.  f.  670 ;  Ptol.  r.  8.  §  3;  Ap- 
pan,  Syr.  39  ;  Pomp.  Mela,  i.  13  ;  Liv.  zzzviii. 
38;  Plin.  v.  22;  Stadiatm.  Mar.  Magm,  §  163.) 
It  now  bears  the  name  d  Liutm^KcApe.  (Leake, 
Atia  Minor,  p.  203.)  [L.  S.] 

SABPEIHyNIUM  PROM.  Qlafmfiavh,  iifn,, 
Herod,  vii.  58),  the  NW.  extremity  of  the  gulf  of 
Melas,  and  due  north  of  the  eastern  end  of  the  island 
of  Imbros,  now  Cape  PaxL  [J.  B.] 

SARRASTES.  [Sabkcs.! 

SABBUM,  in  Gallia,  is  placed  by  the  Table  be- 
tween Condate  (C<>;nae)  [Cohdate,  Na  5]  and 
Veannna  (^Perigoeux).  It  is  supposed  to  be  Char- 
flsom,  bat  the  real  distances  do  not  agree  with  the 
aomben  in  the  tables  [G.  L.] 

SABS,  a  river  on  the  W.  coast  of  Hispaoia  Tar- 
ncooensis,  between  the  Prom.  Nerium  and  the 
Minius.  (Mela,  iii.  1.)  Incontestably  the  modem 
Sar,  which  does  not  reach  the  sea,  bnt  falls  into  the 
ancient  Ulla  at  Tnrris  Angnsti  (Torrtt  d»  Ette). 
<Comp.  Florez,  Etp.  Sagr.  iv.  p.  41.)    [T.  H.  D.] 

SAIiSINA  (Sipaiya,  Strab.:  Eth.  Sarsinas:  Sar- 
Sana),  a  dty  of  Umbria,  sitiuted  in  the  Apemiines, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Sapis  (Savio'),  about 
16  milee  above  Caeeena.  It  seems  to  have  been  in 
veiy  early  times  a  powerful  and  important  city,  as 
it  gave  name  to  the  tribe  of  the  Saisinatee  (2af»ri- 
r^oi,  PoL),  who  were  one  of  the  most  considerable 
of  the  Umbrian  tribes.  Indeed  some  authors  speak 
of  them  as  if  they  were  not  included  in  the  Um- 
biian  nation  at  all,  but  formed  a  separate  tribe  with 
au  independent  national  character.  Thus  Folybius, 
in  enumerating  the  farces  of  the  Italian  nations, 
speaks  of  the  Umbrians  aitd  Saisinates,  and  Plaotns, 
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in  one  passage,  makea  a  similar  distinction.  (PoL  iL 
24;  Plant  MoiteU.  iii.  2.  83.)  The  Fasti  Capito- 
lini,  also,  in  recording  the  conquest  of  the  Sarsinatee, 
speak  of  the  two  consuls  as  triumphing  "  de  Sarsi- 
natibos,"  without  any  mention  of  the  Umbrians; 
but  the  Epitome  of  Livy,  in  relating  the  same  event, 
classes  them  generally  among  the  Umbrians.  (Liv. 
EpiL  xf,;  FaiL  Capit.)  The  probable  conclusion  is 
tiut  they  were  a  tribe  of  the  Umbrian  race;  bat 
with  a  separata  political  organisation.  We  have  no 
particolara  of  the  vrar  which  ended  in  their  subjec- 
tion, which  did  not  take  [dace  till  B.  o.  266,  so  that 
they  were  one  of  the  last  of  the  Italian  states  that 
submitted  to  the  Soman  yoke.  From  thia  time 
Sarsina  was  certainly  included  in  Umbria  in  the 
Roman  sense  of  the  term,  and  became  an  ordinary 
monicipal  town,  apparently  not  of  much  importance. 
(Stmb.  T.  p.  227 ;  Plin.  iii.  14.  a.  19.)  It  derived 
its  chief  celebrity  from  its  being  the  birthplace  of 
the  celebrated  comic  poet  Plautua,  who  was  born 
there  about  B.  a  254,  very  shortly  aiter  the  Boman 
conquest.  (Hieron.  Ckron.  ad  OL  145 ;  Fest  i.  V. 
Ptotat,  p.  238.)  Its  territory  contained  extensive 
moontain  pastnies,  —  whence  it  ia  called  by  Silins 
Italicns  "  dives  lactis  '  (Sil.  ItaL  viii.  461),— as  well 
sa  forests,  which  abounded  in  dormice,  so  much 
prized  by  the  Romans.  (Martial,  iiL  58.  35.)  Va- 
rious inscriptions  attest  the  municipal  rank  of  Sar* 
sina  under  the  Roman  Empire  (Orell.  Inter.  4404; 
Gruter,  Itucr.  p.  522.  8,  p.  1095.  2);  bnt  its  name 
is  not  again  foiind  in  bistoiy.  In  the  middle  ages 
it  sunk  into  complete  decay,  bat  was  revived  in  the 
13th  century,  and  is  now  a  small  town  of  3000  in- 
habitants, which  retains  the  ancient  site  as  well  as 
name.  [E.  H.  B.] 

SABTA  (SifpTK,  Herod,  vii.  122;  Steph.  B.  *.  r.), 
a  maritime  town  on  the  Singitic  gulf  between 
Singus  and  Ampelus  Prom;  mm  KarUUL  (Leake, 
Korth.  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  154.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

SARUE'NA  (Zofw^ra),  a  town  of  Cappadocia, 
in  the  district  Chamsne  or  Chamanene,  oo  t^  north- 
eastern slope  of  Mount  Argaetis,  celebrated  for  its 
hot  springs  (Ptol.  v.  6.  §  12 ;  Tiii.  PeuL,  where 
it  is  called  Aranena,  whence  Aquae  Araueiiae;  It. 
Ant.  p.  202,  where  its  name  is  Sacoena).  It  is  by 
some  believed  to  be  the  modem  Batlgan.    [L.  S.] 

8ABUNE'TES,the  name  of  an  Alpine  people  (Plin. 
iii.  20. 8. 24)  in  the  valley  near  the  sonrces  of  the 
Bbioe.  There  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  the  correct- 
ness of  the  name,  and  it  may  be  preserved  in&r^ons, 
which  is  north  of  Chur,  and  between  Ciur  and  the 
Lahe  of  Contian*.  In  a  passage  of  Caesar  (A  Civ. 
10)  he  mentions  the  Nantuatee  as  a  people  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  Rhine,  above  the  Belvetii.  The 
name  Nantnates  [NAinnATEs]  is  corrupt;  and  it  is 
possible  that  the  name  Samnetes  should  be  in  its 
place.  [G.L.] 

SARUS  (iipot),  one  of  the  principal  rivers  in  tbs 
south-east  of  Asia  Mmor,  having  its  sources  in  Monnt 
Taurus  in  Cataonia.  It  first  flows  in  a  south- 
eastern direction  through  Cappadocia  by  the  town  of 
Comana ;  it  tlien  passes  through  Cilicia  in  a  south- 
western direction,  and,  after  flowing  by  the  town  of 
Adana,  empties  itself  into  the  Cilidan  sea,  on  the 
south  of  Tarsus,  after  dividing  itself  into  several 
branches.  (Liv.  xxxiii.  41.)  According  to  Xenophon 
(^Anab.  i.  4.  §  1 )  its  breadth  at  its  mouth  was  3  plethra 
or  300  feet;  and  Procopius  (de  Aedif.  v.  4)  says 
it  was  a  navigable  river.  (Comp.  Strab.  xii.  p.  535 ; 
Ptol.  v.  8.  §  4 ;  Appan,  Sgr.  4 ;  Plin.  vi.  3 ;  Ea- 
slatb.  ai  Dim.  Per.  867,  who  snonaoualy  caUs  it 
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Sinarns.)    The  modem  mune  of  the  Sana  is  Siiwm 
at  SeUKm.  [L.  S.] 

SABXA,  a  station  on  the  road  from  Philippi  to 
Hencleia  {Peut  rni.).  to  the  N.  of  the  Lalce  C«r- 
ciaiteB,  between  Stiymon  and  Scotnaaa.  Now  Ziiima. 
(Ualce,  Nortk.  Greece,  toL  iii.  p.  227.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

SASrHA  (idrt/ia.),  a  town  of  Cappadocia,  24 
Bomaa  miles  to  the  aonth  of  Nazianziu;  the  place 
contained  the  first  chnrch  to  which  Qnf^orj  of  Na- 
lianios  waa  appointed,  and  he  deacribea  it  as  a  most 
miaerable  towa  (/(.  Jut.  p.144;  IL Bierot.  f. 577 ; 
HierocL  p.  700,  with  Weaieling's  note.)  Some  look 
Ar  its  site  near  the  modem  Babhma.        [L.  S.] 

SASO  (Sotnt,  Ptol.  iii.  13.  §  47;  Xturir,  Strab. 
▼Lp.  281),  a  anull,  rodcy  isUnd,  lying  off  the  coast 
of  Qreeian  lUjria,  N.  of  the  Acrocenanian  promon- 
toiy,  and  ponesaing  a  landing-pbu»  which  aerred  as 
a  station  for  pirates.  (Couip.  Polyb.  v.  110;  MeU,ii. 
7;  Plin.  iii.  86.  a.  30;  Itm.  Ant.  p.  489.)  It  is 
Itill  called  Sateao,  Sas$(mo,  or  Saua.      [T.  H.  D.] 

SASPI'RES,  or  SASPIKl  (idmtptt,  So- 
awtipai,  Herod.  L  104,  ir.  37,  40,  rii.  79:  ApoU. 
Bbod.  ii.  397,  1342;  Stepb.  B.  «.  r.:  cf.  Amm. 
Hare  uiL  8.  §  21),  a  Scythian  people,  dwelling  to 
the  S.  of  ColcUs  and  N.  of  Media.  Accoiidlng  to 
Herodotos  and  Stephanoa  (,IL  ce.)  they  were  an  in- 
land people,  but  Apollonioa  places  them  on  the  sea- 
ooaat.  They  belonged  to  the  18th  aatnpy  of  the 
Persian  kingdom  (Herod.  iiL  94),  and  were  armed  in 
the  aame  manner  aa  the  Colchiana,  that  is,  with 
wooden  helmets,  anull  ahields  of  nntanned  hide, 
short  lanoes,  and  awonls  (lb,  Vii.  79).  The  Pa- 
risUn  scholiast  on  Apollonina  derives  their  name 
from  the  abundance  of  anppUea  found  in  their  oonn- 
try.  The  Saspeirea  appear  to  have  inhabited  that 
district  of  Otorgia  lying  on  the  npper  conrae  of  the 
rirer  Cyms,  in  whidi  Tifiu  lies,  which  is  still  called 
Ttchin  Kartitel ;  and  as  the  district  containa  aere- 
ral  other  pfaues,  the  names  of  which  begin  with  the 
sylhible  Ttckin,  Ritter  oonjectnrfti  that  the  Sa- 
speiree  were  identical  with  the  eastern  Iberians,  re- 
specting whom  the  Greeks  invented  so  many  fables. 
(Bennell,  G»ogr.  <if  Herod,  p.  503 ;  Bitter,  Erdkmde, 
iL  p.  922;  BXhr,  ad  Herod.  L  104.)    [T.  H.  D.] 

SA'SSULA,  a  town  of  Latinm,  situated  in  the 
neighbonrhood  of  Tibur,  of  which  city  it  was  a  de- 
pendency. It  is  mentioned  only  by  Liry  (vii.  19) 
among  th^  towna  taken  from'  the  Tibnrtinea  in  B.  c. 
354,  and  was  probably  always  a  small  phus.  The 
nie  has  been  identified  by  Oell  and  Mibby  with  the 
rains  of  an  andent  town,  at  the  loot  of  the  hill  of 
SteiSaao,  between  7  and  8  miles  from  TkoU 
(Tibnr).  The  ruins  in  question,  oooaisting  of  a  line 
of  walls  of  polygonal  oonstmction,  sorruunding  a 
hill  of  smalt  extent,  unquestionably  indicate  the 
■te  of  an  ancient  town;  but  as  we  know  that  the 
Tiburtine  territory  contained  several  other  towns 
besides  Empnlum  and  SassnU,  the  only  two  whose 
names  an  known  to  us,  the  identification  of  the 
latter  is  wholly  arbitrary.  (Gell,  Top.  of  Rome, 
p.  394;  Nibby.  DuUomi,  vol.  iiu  p.  63.)  [E.H.B.] 
SATACHTHA  ^iarixBa,  or  JarixSai,  PtoL  iv. 
7.  §  17),  a  place  in  Aethlopia,  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  NUe,  probably  near  the  present  Korti,  or  else 
somewhat  more  to  the  S.,  near  the  half-destroyed 
TilUge  of  dmhaoole.  [T.  H.  D.] 

SA'TALA  (idrcAa),  an  important  town  of  Ar- 
menia Minor,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  numerous 
routes  which  branched  off  from  thenoe  to  Pootns 
and  Cappadoda.  Its  distaniv  from  Caesarsia  was 
325  miles,  and  124  or  135  from  Trapens.    Tbs 
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town  sua  sitoatcd  in  a  valley  snmoonded  by  meai- 
tains,  a  little  to  the  north  of  the  Euphrates,  and  waa 
of  importance,  being  the  key  to  the  moontain  passes 
leading  into  Pontns;  whence  we  find  that  in  hter 
times  the  Legio  xv.  Apollinaris  was  stationed  then. 
In  the  time  of  Justbian  its  walls  had  Mien  int* 
decay,  bnt  that  emperor  restovd  them.  (PloL  L  IS. 
§  9,  V.  7.  §  3,  viii  17.  §  41  ;  Dion  Cass  bmii. 
18  ;  Prooop.  de  Aed.  iv.  3  ;  It.  Ant  pp.  181,  183, 
206, 207. 216, 317;  Notit  linp.;  Tab.PetU.)  The 
sits  of  this  town  has  not  yet  been  discovered  with 
certainty,  thoogh  rains  fboiid  in  various  parts  of  the 
country  have  been  identified  with  it  by  oonjeetnra. 
(Touroefort,  Kojojet,  LeUar  81,  c8.  p.  17;  Benndl, 
Atia  Minor,  ii.  p.  219  ;  Cramer,  Atia  Umor,  il 
p.  152,  foU.)  [L.  S.] 

SATARCHAE,  a  Scythian  people  on  the  E.  coast 
of  the  Tanric  Chersoneens,  who  dwelt  in  caves  and 
holes  in  the  gronnd,  and  in  ortier  to  avoid  the  rigoor 
cf  winter,  even  clothed  their  hces,  leaving  only  two 
small  holes  for  their  eyes.  (Mria,  ii.  1 .)  They  w«r 
unacquainted  with  the  use  of  gold  and  silver,  and 
carried  on  their  traffic  by  means  of  barter.  They  ate 
mentioned  by  Pliny  under  the  name  of  Scythi  Sa- 
tarchi  (iv.  86).  According  to  Ptolemy  (iii.  6.  §  6) 
there  was  a  town  in  the  Tanric  peninsula  ralbd 
Satarche  (Zord^x'lX  which  the  scholiast  (ad  loe.) 
says  was  subsequently  called  tiatarcha  (Mc(nyxe)i 
but  the  account  of  the  Satarchae  living  in  caverns 
seems  inconsistent  with  the  idea  of  their  having  a 
town.  Yet  Valerius  Ft«cns  also  mentions  a  town 
—or  perhaps  a  district — called  Satarche,  which,  fniBi 
his  expreesioo,  **  ditant  sua  mnlctra  Satarchco,''  we 
may  conclude  to  have  been  rich  in  herds  of  cattle. 
(/Ifyoa.  vi.  145.)  The  same  poet  describes  the 
Satwchae  aa  a  yellow-hured  race.    (/&.)     [TJU>.] 

SATI'CULA  {TarlKoKa,  Diod.:  Etk.  Sorot*. 
\ca>6t,  Steph.  B. ;  Saticnlanus,  Liv. ;  bnt  Saticniiv, 
Virg.),  a  town  of  Samnimn,  nearly  on  the  fnntiers  (f 
Campania.  It  is  fint  mentioned  at  the  ontbreak  of 
tlie  First  Samnite  War  (b.  o.  343),  when  the  cooeal 
Comelina  established  his  camp  there,  apparently  to 
watch  the  movements  of  the  Samnites  in  that  qiEir- 
ter,  and  from  thence  subsequently  advancing  into 
their  territory,  waa  drawn  into  a  defile,  wb««  ha 
narrowly  escaped  the  loaa  of  his  whole  army,  bat 
was  saved  by  the  courage  and  ability  of  Decios. 
(Liv.  vii.  33,  34.)  Again,  in  n.  c.  31.S,  daring  the 
Second  Samnile  War,  it  waa  besieged  by  the  Beraaa 
dictator  L.  Aemilius,  and  was  considend  of  suffi- 
cient importance  to  engage  a  Roman  army  fat  nearly 
a  year,  when  it  waa  taken  by  Q.  Fabius.  The  Sam- 
nitea  made  a  vigorous  atiempt  to  relieve  it,  bat 
without  eflect,  and  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Ro- 
mans. (Id.iz.31,  22;  DiDd.zLx.  73.)  From  this 
tune  it  continued  in  their  power;  and  befbre  the 
cloee  of  the  war  it  was  one  of  the  phK«s  which  tfasf 
determined  to  occnpy  with  a  colony,  which  was  es- 
tablished there  in  B.c.  313.  (Veil  Pati.  I4;F«t. 
«.  V.  SatiaJa,  p.  340,  M.)  Livy  does  not  notiee 
the  establishment  of  a  colony  there  on  this  occasioa, 
bnt  he  afterwarda  mentions  it  as  one  of  the  "coknias 
Latinae,"  which  distingnished  themselves  in  the 
Second  Panic  War  by  their  teal  and  fidelity.  (Liv. 
xzvii.  10.)  It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  a  fcw 
years  before  the  name  of  Saticnla  is  fonui  among  tbs 
towns  that  had  revolted  to  Hannibal,  and  were  re- 
covered by  Fablna  in  B.C  215.  (Liv.  xxiii.  39.) 
But  it  appears  that  all  the  MSS.  have  "  Aosticnla  * 
(AlsGhefeki,(i(i  loe.y,  and  though  this  name  iaorhe»> 
wise  quite  onkDown,  it  ia  certainly  not  aais  to  aher 
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It,  wben,  by  n  doing,  «•  umlTeaandres  inagrat 
historical  difficnitjr;  for  the  rarolt  of  one  of  the  Latin 
eolaoin  i<  in  itaelf  moat  improbablr,  and  was  cer- 
tainlj  not  an  emit  to  be  passed  over  with  such 
slight  notice.  The  territory  of  Gaticnlnm  ("a$^ 
Saticolamu  '^  it  af^n  noticed  darinf;  the  same  war 
in  oonjanetion  with  that  of  Trebnla  (Lir.  xxiii.  14); 
bat  fixKn  the  end  of  the  Second  Punic  War  all  trace 
of  it  diaappean.  The  name  is  not  found  in  any  of 
the  geographers,  and  its  site  is  extremely  nncertain. 
Bat  the  passages  in  LiTy  (ix.  21,  2S)  seem  to  p<ant 
to  its  being  ntoated  not  &r  from  Plistia,  which  may 
Tery  probably  be  placed  at  Prettia  near  Sta  Jgata 
d«i  GvH ;  while  the  description  of  the  march  of  Mar- 
cellos  in  B.  a  216,  shows  clearly  that  it  most  hare 
been  situated  S.  of  ths  Vultnmas,  and  probably  in  the 
T«Uey  at  the  back  uf  Mount  Tilata,  between  that 
Tidge  and  the  nnderfalls  of  Hoont  Tabomns.  It 
may  be  added  that  such  a  position  would  be  a  rery 
natural  one  for  the  Roman  consul  to  occupy  at  the 
first  outbreak  of  the  Samnite  wars,  from  its  prox- 
imity to  Capna.  [E.  H.  B.] 

SATION.     [Dassabetab,  Vol.  I.  p.  756,  a.] 

SATNIOEISCSorfuteu:  Tutlam  r«tii),  asmall 
riTer  in  the  southern  part  of  Troas,  having  its  sources 
in  Mount  Ida,  and  flowing  in  a  western  direction 
between  Hamasitns  and  Larissa,  discharges  itself 
into  the  Aegean.  It  owes  its  cdebri^  entirely  to 
the  Homeric  poems,  (/t  vL  34,  ziv.  445,  xxL  87 ; 
Strab.  xiii.  pp.  605,  606,  who  stales  that  at  a  later 
time  it  was  called  So^iocit.)  [L.  S.] 

8ATBAE  (2<iTfKu,  Henid.  viL  110—112),  a 
Thraeian  people  who  oocnpied  a  portion  of  the  range 
of  the  Pangaeus,  between  the  Kealns  and  the  Stiymon. 
Herodotns  states  that  they  were  the  only  Thraeian 
tribe  who  had  always  preserved  tl^ir  freedom ;  a  &ct 
ibr  which  he  aoeoants  by  the  nature  of  their  country, 
—a  mountainous  region,  covered  with  forests  and 
mow  — and  by  their  great  bravery.  They  alone  of 
the  Thracians  did  net  follow  in  the  train  of  Xerxes, 
when  marching  towards  Greece.  The  Satrae  were 
in  posseesioa  of  an  oracle  of  Dionysus,  sitnnted 
among  the  loftiest  mountain  peaks,  and  the  intar- 
preters  of  which  vrere  taken  from  among  the  Bessi, — 
a  circumstance  which  has  snggeated  the  conjectore 
that  the  Satrae  were  merely  a  clan  of  the  Bessi, — 
a  notion  which  is  rendered  more  probable  by  the  fact 
that  Herodotns  is  the  only  ancient  writer  who  men- 
tiooa  them;  whezeas  the  Bessi  are  repeatedly  spoken 
o£  We  may  mSa  from  Pliny's  expression,  "  Bes- 
sonmi  malta  nomina*  (iv.  11.  s.  18),  that  the  Bessi 
ware  divided  into  many  distinct  chms.  Herodotns 
■ays  that  to  the  Satrae  belonged  the  principal  part 
of  the  gold  and  silver  mines  which  then  existed  in 
the  Pa^aeoa.  [J.  B.] 

SAI'BICDH  {Elk.  SoTfiucu'di,  Satrieanns:  Co- 
lak  di  Gmco'),  an  ancient  city  of  Latinm,  situated 
on  the  frontier  of  the  Vdsdan  tanitory,  between  the 
Alban  hills  and  the  sea.  This  position  rendered  it 
a  pUoe  of  importance  during  the  wars  between  the 
Bomans  and  Volscians,  and  it  is  frequently  mcn- 
tioaed  in  history  at  that  period.  It  appears  to  have 
bean  originally  a  Latin  city,  as  Diodoma  mentions 
its  name  among  the  repated  colonies  of  Alba,  and 
Dionysins  alsu  includes  it  in  the  list  of  the  thirty 
cities  of  the  Latin  Lragne.  (Diod.  viL  Fr.  3; 
Dionys.  v.  61.)  But  when  it  first  appears  in  his- 
tory it  is  as  a  Vdscian  town,  apparently  a  depen- 
dency of  Antinm.  It  had,  however,  bran  wrested 
firom  that  people  by  the  Bomans  at  the  same  time 
with  Corioii,  PoUoaca,  &c  ;  and  bance  it  is  one  of 
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the  towns  the  recovery  of  which  by  the  Volscians  is 
ascribed  to  CorioUnns.  (Liv.  ii.  39.)  It  seems  to 
have  continued  in  their  power  from  this  time  till 
after  the  Gaulish  invasion,  as  in  B.  o.  386  it  was 
made  the  head-quarters  of  the  Volscians  and  their 
allies  on  the  outbreak  of  a  war  with  Rome,  and,  after 
their  defeat  by  Camillus,  wss  assaulted  and  taken 
by  that  general.  (Id.  vi.  7,  8.)  It  would  appear 
that  it  must  on  this  occasion  have  for  the  first  time 
received  a  Roman  colony,  as  a  few  years  later  (b.  c. 
381)  it  is  styled  a  "colonia  popoli  Bomani.'  In 
that  year  it  was  attacked  by  the  Vdacians  in  eon- 
cert  with  the  Praenestines,  and,  after  an  obstinate 
defence,  was  carried  by  assault,  and  the  garrison  put 
to  the  sword.  (Id.  vL  22.)  It  is  subsequently 
mentioned  on  two  occasions  as  afibrding  shelter  to 
the  Volaeian  armies  after  their  defeat  by  the  Ro- 
mans (Id.  vi.  22,  32);  after  the  test  of  these  (b.  c. 
377)  it  was  burnt  by  the  Latins,  who  consideied 
themselves  betrayed  by  their  Volscian  allies.  {lb, 
33.)  It  was  not  till  B.  c.  348  that  the  city  was  re- 
bailt  by  the  Antistes,  who  established  a  colony  there; 
but  two  years  later  it  was  again  taken  by  the  Ro- 
mans under  M.  Valerius  Corvns.  The  garrison,  to 
the  number  of  40U0  men,  were  made  prisoners,  and 
the  town  burnt  and  destroyed,  with  the  exception  of 
a  temple  of  Mater  Matuta.  (Id.  viL  27;  Fait. 
O^t)  A  few  years  later  it  was  the  scene  of  a 
victory  of  the  Romans,  under  C  Plantias,  over  the 
Antiates  (id.Tiii.  1),  and  seems  to  have  been  soon 
after  restored,  and  received  a  fresh  colony,  as  it  was 
certainly  again  inhabited  at  ths  commencement  of 
the  SeoDnd  Samnite  War.  In  B.  c.  320,  after  ths 
disaster  of  the  Candine  Forks,  the  Satricans  revolted 
from  Rome  and  decUred  in  hvoar  of  the  Samnites; 
bat  they  were  soon  punished  for  thdr  defection,  their 
city  being  takm  by  the  consul  Papirios,  arid  the 
Samnite  garrison  pat  to  the  sword.  (Liv.  ix.  12, 
16;  OrOB,  iiL  15.)  From  this  time  it  seems  to  have 
continued  subject  to  Rome;  but  its  name  disappears 
from  history,  and  it  probably  sunk  rapidly  into  de- 
cay. It  is  incidentally  mentioned  during  the  Second 
Punic  War  (b.  c.  206)  on  occasion  of  a  prodigy 
which  occurred  in  the  temple  of  Mater  Matnta, 
already  noticed  (Liv.  xxviii.  II);  bat  it  seems  cer- 
tain that  it  ceassd  to  exist  before  the  cicae  tt  the 
Repnblic.  Cicero  indeed  alludes  incidentally  to  tha 
name  in  a  manner  that  shows  that  the  site  at  least 
was  well  known  in  his  time  {ad  Q.  Fr.  iii.  1.  §  4); 
but  Pliny  reckons  it  among  the  oelebrsted  toitna  of 
Latinm,  of  which,  in  his  days,  no  vestige  remained 
(Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  9);  and  none  of  the  other  geographers 
allude  to  its  name.  The  site,  like  that  of  most  of  tha 
Latin  cities  which  disappeared  at  an  early  period,  is  a 
matter  of  much  doubt;  bat  several  passages  in  Livy 
tend  to  prove  that  it  must  have  been  situated  between 
Antinm  and  Velitrae,  and  its  site  has  been  fixed 
with  ranch  probability  by  Nibby  at  the  form  or  ca- 
tate,  now  called  Conca,  about  half  way  between 
Atuto  and  YtUetri.  The  site  is  an  isolated  hill  of 
tufo,  of  somewhat  qoadrangular  form,  and  about 
2500  foet  in  drvuit,  with  precipitous  sides,  and  pr«- 
senta  portions  of  the  ancient  walls,  constructed  in 
macfa  the  same  style  as  those  of  Ardea,  of  inegalar 
square  blocks  of  tufa.  The  sites  of  two  gates,  one 
on  the  E.  the  other  to  the  W.,  may  also  be  distinctly 
traced.  There  is  therefore  no  doubt  that  the  site  in 
questian  is  that  of  an  ancient  city,  and  the  position 
would  well  aocord  with  the  sopposition  that  it  ia 
that  of  Satricom.  (Mibby,  Dixiini  di  Roma,  vol. 
iiL  pi  64,  a.)  [E.H.B.] 
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SA'TTALA.    [Sktac] 

SATUKAE  PALUS.  [PoMPTntAK  Paludo.] 

SATURIUM.     [Tarkktum.] 

SATUKNI  PBOMONTOBIUM,  a  hetdhnd  in 
HispanU  TamtcomiuU,  not  fiu:  from  Cuthago 
Mora.  (Plin.  UL  3.  s.  4.)  It  mast  be  the  wme 
promontory  called  Xcoftf/Kwla  ixpa  hj  Ptolemy 
(ii  6.  §  14).    Now  Cato  de  Patu.    [T.  H.  D.] 

SATU'BNIA  (aorvvftfla:  Saturma),  an  ancient 
city  of  Etniria,  situated  in  the  ralley  of  the  Albinia 
(^Albtma),  ainut  S4  miles  from  its  mouth.  There 
is  no  doubt  tliat  it  was  an  ancient  Etnucan  city; 
and  as  Pliny  tells  ns  tliat  it  was  previously  called 
Aorinia  (iii.  5.  s.  8),  it  is  probable  that  this  was 
its  Etruscan  name,  and  that  it  first  received  that  of 
Satumia  at  the  time  of  the  Buman  colony.  Bat  no 
mention  of  it  is  foand  in  history  daring  the  period 
of  Etnucan  independence;  and  there  is  certainly  no 
ground  for  the  supposition  of  MtUler  that  it  was  one 
of  the  twelve  cities  of  the  Etnucan  Leafn>e.  (HUI- 
ler,  Etnuher,  vol.  L  p.  350.)  Dionysios  indeed 
mentions  it  as  one  of  the  cities  founded  by  the  P»- 
lasgiana,  and  subsequently  taken  from  than  by  the 
Tyrrhenians  and  Etruscans  (Diooys.  i.  SO);  but 
though  this  is  strong  evidence  (at  the  antiquity  of 
the  city,  there  is  no  jvoof  that  it  was  ever  a  place  of 
importance  imder  the  Etnucans;  and  it  even  seems 
probable  that  before  the  close  cf  their  role,  Satumia 
liad  stuik  into  the  condition  of  a  subordinate  town, 
and  a  mere  dependency  of  Culetra.  At  least  it  is 
remarkable  that  Livy,  in  speaking  of  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Boman  colony  there,  says  that  it  was 
settled  "  in  agro  Caletrana"  (Liv.  zxziz.  55.) 
The  foandation  of  this  colony,  which  wss  eiitabliahed 
in  B.O.  183,  is  the  only  historical  fiict  reomied  to 
iu  concerning  Satarnia;  it  was  a  "  colonia  civiam," 
and  therefore  would  naturally  retain  its  colonial 
rank  even  at  a  late  period.  Pliny,  however,  calls 
it  only  an  ordinary  municipal  town,  bat  Ptolemy 
gives  it  the  rank  of  a  colony,  and  it  is  mentioned  as 
such  in  an  inscri|.tion  of  Imperial  times.  (Plin.  iit 
6.  s.  8;  Ptol.  iiL  1.  \  49;  Grater.  Inter,  p.  1093. 
8.)  It  is  probable  therefore  that  it  received  a  fresh 
colony  under  the  Roman  Empire,'  though  we  have 
no  scconnt  of  the  circumstance.  But  it  seems  not 
to  have  been  a  place  of  any  importance,  and  the  ex- 
isting remains  which  belong  to  this  period  are  of 
little  interest. 

The  modem  town  of  Satunua,  which  retains  the 
ancient  site  as  well  as  name,  is  but  a  very  poor 
place;  but  its  mediaeval  walls  are  based  on  those  of 
the  ancient  city,  and  the  circuit  of  the  latter  may 
be  distinctly  traced.  It  occupied  the  summit  of  a 
conical  hill,  surrounded  by  steep  cUfiii,  about  3  miles 
in  circuit  Considerable  portions  (rf  the  walls  re- 
main in  several  places:  these  are  constracted  of 
polygonal  masonry,  resembling  that  of  Cosa,  but 
bnUt  of  travertine;  they  are  suppoMd  by  Micali  to 
belling  to  the  Botnan  colony,  though  other  writers 
would  assign  them  to  the  PeUsgians,  the  earliest 
inhabitants  of  Satumia.  (Micali,  AuL  Pop.  IlaL 
vol.  i.  pp.  ISS,  210;  Dennis,  Etrvria,  vol.  iL  pp. 
308—310.)  Nnmeroos  tombs  are  also  foond  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  town,  but  which  more  re- 
semble the  cit>mlechs  of  northern  Europe  than  the 
more  regahu'  sepulchres  of  other  Etruscan  cities. 
(DennU.  t  e.  pp.  314—316.)  [E.  a  B.] 

SAITBI  HONUMENTUM  (r>t  tmifm  fomiui, 
Strsb.  zi.  p.  494),  a  monument  consisting  of  a  vast 
mound  of  earth,  erected  in  a  very  conepicaoiu  situa- 
tion on  •  promontccy  on  the  E.  side  of  the  Cim- 
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merian  Bospoi^,  90  stadia  S.  of  Acblllenm.  It  wn« 
in  honoar  of  a  king  of  Bosponu,  wbom  Dubois  de 
Montpftenx  identifies  with  Satynu  I.,  who  reigned 
B.C.  407—393.  (Vofngt  emtow  du  Cauease,  t, 
p.  48.)  The  same  authority  {lb.  p.  36)  identifies 
the  mound  with  the  hill  Koxttwba.         [T.  H.  D.] 

SvTYBO'BUH  IKSULAE  (SaTipm>  rqaut, 
Ptd.  Tii.  2.  §  30X  a  groap  of  three  Indian  islaioda, 
lying  E.  of  the  CbaraoMsua  Anrea,  in  the  same  de- 
gree of  latitode  as  its  southern  pmnt.  They  wen 
said  to  be  inhabited  by  a  race  of  men  having  tails 
like  Satyrs;  that  is,  probably,  by  apes  reseaibling 
men.     Perhaps  the  Anm^  isbuids.      [T.  H.  D.] 

SATYBO'BUM  PBOMONTO'filUM  (2<wi5p«» 
I«fMV,  Ptol.  Tii.  3.  §  S),  a  pronrantoiy  on  the  oast 
of  Sina*  (CAiaa),  forming  the  southern  extremity  of 
the  bay  Theriades,  and  placed  by  Ptolemy  diiwtly 
under  the  equator.  It  is  probably  the  present  Cof* 
SL  Jame$.  (Forbiger,  Geogr.  ii.  p^  477,  nola 
51.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

SAVA.     [Hafbabitis.] 

SAVABI  (Zwiofwi,  Ptd.  UL  S.  §  22),  a  peo|de  in 
the  N.  of  European  Sarmatia,  between  the  rivets 
Turuntns  and  Chesinus.  Schaiarik  (JSkn.  AUerik. 
i.  p.212)  identifies  tliem  with  the  ^'eicer,  a  powerful 
Slavonian  race  which  dwelt  on  the  rivers  Dr$na.  Sem, 
and  Suia,  and  possessed  the  towns  Ttchenugow  and 
Ljubeltck,  both  of  which  ate  mentioned  by  Coo- 
stantme  Porphyrogenitos  (d»  Adm.  Iti^.  c.  9).  The 
name  of  the  Sjewer  does  not  occur  in  history  after 
the  year  1024,  though  their  land  and  castles  are 
frequently  mentioned  subsequently  in  Bnssian  annals. 
(Ibid,  il  p.  129.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

SAVARIA.     [Sabaria.] 

SAUCONNA.    [Arab.] 

SAVU  (Xuvlo,  Ptol.  ii.  6.  §  56),  a  town  of  the 
Pelendones  in  Uispania  Tanacaaensis,  the  aite  of 
which  is  undetermined.  [T.  H.  D.] 

SAVIKCA' TES,  a  name  which  occnrs  in  the  in- 
scription CO  the  areh  of  Susa,  and  is  placed  next  to 
the  Adanates,  whom  D'Anville  supposes  to  be  the 
same  as  the  Edenates  [Edbnates].  Hb  reaaans 
for  placing  the  Savincates  below  JEmbnm  and  on 
the  Dwrmct,  are  not  satisfacttny.  He  finds  a 
name  Sarina  there,  and  that  is  all  the  proof  except 
the  assumption  of  the  correctness  of  the  pmitioa 
which  be  has  assigned  to  the  Adanates,  and  the 
further  assumption  that  the  two  people  were  neigh- 
bours. [G-L-] 

SAULOE  PAKTHAYKISA  (*a/\<4,  Tiafaai- 
viffa),  this  curioiuly  mixed  name  which  has  passed 
into  treatises  of  geography  from  the  editions  of 
Isidoms  in  the  Geogivphi  Graeci  Minores  of  Hudson 
and  Muller,  appears  to  have  rested  on  a  bad  reading 
of  the  Greek  text.  The  amended  text  of  file  passage 
in  question  is  Xlaftm)*^  9x<u»oi  ui,  %t  mXir 
(Isidor.5<ati./'ar(i.c.l2). which  is  probably  correct 
(see  Geo;.  Grate  ed.  MUller,  Paris,  1855  )     [V.] 

SAUNABIA  (Sawopla),  a  town  of  unknown  site 
in  Pontos  Polemooiaens,  is  mentioned  colv  bv  Pto- 
lemy (v.  6.  §  10).  [L.'a] 

SAUNIUM,  a  little  river  on  the  N.  coast  of  Hia- 
pania  Tarraoonensis,  in  the  tetritoiy  of  the  Coocani 
and  Saleni;  now  Siyo.     (Hek,  iii.  1.)     [J-H. D] 

SAVO.     [Vada  Sabbata.] 

SAVO  (&trone),  a  small  river  of  Campania, 
which  appears  to  have  fonned  the  boundary  between 
that  country  and  Latiam,  in  the  most  extended  sense 
of  the  term.  It  is  a  small  and  sluggish  stream 
("  piger  Savo,"  Stat.  Sitv.  iv.  3. 66),  flowing  into  the 
sea  between  Sinnessa  and  the  month  of  the  Vul- 
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tnreiis  (Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  9),  and  was  cnmsed  bj  the 
Appian  Way,  a  few  miles  from  its  month,  b]r  a 
bridge  called  the  Pons  Campanos,  from  its  forming 
the  frontier  of  that  country.  [E.  H.  B.] 

SAURO'MATAE  (Soupo^reu),  probably  the  form 
which  the  root  Sarmat-  took  in  the  languages  from 
which  the  informatioB  of  the  Greeks  of  the  parts 
•bont  Olhinpohs  was  derived.  It  is  the  only  form 
fcnnd  in  Herodotus,  who  knows  nothing  of  the  later 
name  Sarmatae.  When  this  latter  term,  however, 
came  into  use,  Sauromatae,  especially  with  the 
Soman  writers,  became  archaic  and  poetical,  or 
exotic.    This  is  the  case  in  the  line  — 

'  Ultra  SauromaUu,  fogeie  hinc  libet,"  &e. 

(Jnv.  &K.  il  1), 

and  elsewhere. 

The  Greeks  of  the  Black  Sea  wonld  take  the 
name  from  either  the  Scythians  or  the  Getae:  and  it 
is  probably  to  the  language  of  the  latter,  that  the 
form  belonged.  Hence,  it  is  a  form  of  Samar- 
tae,  taken  from  one  of  the  eastern  dialects  of 
Dada  by  the  Greeks  (possibly  having  passed 
through  a  Scythian  medium  as  well)  as  opposed  to 
Sarmatae,  which  is  from  the  western  parts  of  the 
Dacian  area,  and  adopted  by  the  Bomans.  Its  first 
and  most  convenient  application  is  to  the  Asiatic 
branch  of  the  Sarmatians.  These  may  be  cnllcd 
Sarmatians  as  well,  as  they  are  by  Ptolemy.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  rare,  even  in  a  Greek  author,  to 
apply  Sauromatae  to  the  Sarmatians  of  the  Panno- 
nian  frontier.  The  evidence  as  to  tlie  identity  of 
the  words  is  superabundant.  Besides  the  internal 
]>rDbability,  there  ti  the  statement  of  Pliny — "  Sar- 
matae, Graecis  Sauromatae"  (iv.  25). 

With  the  writers  of  the  Angnstan  age  the  nse  of 
the  two  forms  fluctuates.  It  is  exceptional,  how- 
ever, for  a  Greek  to  write  Sarmatae,  or  a  Roman 
Sauromatae.  Exceptional,  however,  as  it  is,  tlie 
change  is  frequent.  Diodorus  writes  Sauromatae 
(ii.  44),  speaking  of  the  Asiatic  branch;  Strabo 
writes  Sauromatae  under  the  same  drcnmstanres; 
also  when  following  Greek  authorities.  For  the 
western  tribes  he  writes  Sarmatae. 

Ovid  tises  the  term  that  best  suits  his  metre, 
giving  Sarmatae  the  preference,  caeterit  paribtu. 

"  Sarmaticae  major  Geticaeque  freqnentia  gentes." 
(^TruL  V.  7.  13.) 

"  Jam  didici  Getice  Samaticegue  loqui." 

'Ibid.  T.  12.  58.) 

"  Stridnla  Saamnatet  paiutra  bnbulcns  agit." 
iliid.  uL  12.  30.) 

The  Saoromatae  of  Herodotus  were  the  occupants 
of  •  Adlfu,  a  word  evidently  osed  in  a  technical  sense, 
and  perhaps  the  term  by  which  his  informants  trans- 
failed  the  Scytliian  or  Sarmatian  equivalents  to  our 
word  March ;  or  it  may  =>  Mtnet  The  BaahUr 
eoontry,  at  the  present  moment,  is  divided  into  fonr 
ttreete,  roaii,  or  tmiys,  according  to  the  countries 
to  which  they  lead.  The  numlwr  of  these  M^ttt 
were  two ;  the  first  being  that  of  the  Sauromatae, 
bounded  on  the  south  and  west  by  the  Tanais  and 
Maeotis,  and  extending  northwards  fifteen  days' 
journey.  The  country  was  treeless.  The  second 
tuHit,  that  of  the  Budini,  followed.  This  was 
a  wooded  country.  There  is  no  necessity  for  con- 
necting the  Budini  vrith  Sarmatae,  on  the  strength 
of  their  both  being  occupants  of  a  AiEfit.  All  that 
«omea  ont  of  the  text  of  Herodotus  is,  that  the 
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Scythians  near  Olbiopolis  knew  of  a  hi^a  of  the 
Sauromatae  and  a  Aif{is  of  the  Budini.  The  former 
seems  to  have  been  the  north-eastern  part  of  the 
Don  Kotak  country,  with  a  portion  of  Saraiot 
(iv.  21> 

When  Darius  invaded  Scythia,the  Sauromatae,  Ge- 
loni,  and  Budini  acted  together,  and  in  opposition  to 
the  Agathyrsi,  Menri,  Androphagi,  Melanchlaeni,  and 
Tanri;  the  former  agreeing  to  help  the  Scylhians, 
the  latter  to  leave  them  to  their  fate;  This  suggesta 
the  probability  that,  politically,  the  Adjici  were  con- 
fedarate  districts  (Herod,  iv.  1 19). 

The  language  of  the  Sauromatae  was  Scgthiait 
mih  tokcirmt,  a  statement  which  leads  to  the 
strange  story  of  the  Amazons  (iv.  1 10 — 1 16),  with 
whom  the  Sauromatae  were  most  especially  con- 
nected (iv.  117).  The  women  amongst  them  re- 
mained tumarried  until  they  had  slain  an  enemy. 

The  account  of  Hippocrates  is  substantially  that 
of  Herodotus,  except  that  he  especially  calls  the 
Sauromatae  European  and  Scythian ;  though,  at  the 
same  time,  different  fWim  other  nations.  He  makes 
the  number,  too,  of  enemies  that  the  virgins  mnat 
slay  before  they  can  marry,  three. 

For  further  details,  see  Sarmatia.     [R  G.  L.] 

SAVUS  (Sdot  or  2(u>vos:  Save),  a  great  and 
navigable  tributary  of  the  Danube;  it  has  its  sources 
in  the  Carnian  Alps  (Plin.  iii.  28;  Jomand.  de 
Reb.  Get.  56),  and,  flowing  in  an  eastern  directiiHi 
almost  parallel  with  the  more  northern  Dravus, 
reaches  tlie  Danube  at  Singidunum.  A  portion  of 
its  upper  course  forms  the  boundary  between  No- 
ricum  and  Pannonia,  but  the  whole  of  the  lower 
part  of  the  river  belongs  to  the  southern  part  of 
Pannonia,  and  some  of  the  most  important  towns  of 
that  country,  as  Siseia,  Servitiam,  and  Sirroium, 
were  situated  on  its  banks.  (Strab.  iv.  p.  207,  vii. 
p.  314;  Appian,  iii.  22;  Ptol.  ii.  16.  §  1,  iii.9.§  1; 
Justin,  zxxii.  3,  8,  16;  Claud,  de  Laud.  SlUich.  ii. 
192.)  [L.  S.] 

SAXA  RUBRA  (Prima  Porta),  a  village  and 
station  on  the  Flaminian  Way,  9  miles  from  Rome 
It  evidently  derived  its  name  from  the  redness  of 
the  tufa  rocks,  which  is  still  conspicuous  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Prima  Porta.  The  name  is 
written  "  Ad  Rubras  "  in  the  Tabula,  while  Martial 
calls  the  place  simply  "Rubrae;"  and  tliis  form  is 
found  also  in  the  Jerpsalem  Itinerary.  (Martial, iv.  64. 
15;  /tin.  Hier.  p.  612.)  But  the  proper  form  of  it 
seems  to  have  been  Saxa  Rubra,  which  is  used  both 
fiytivy and  Cicero.  Thefbrmermentions  it  during  the 
ware  of  the  Romans  with  the  Veientes,  iu  connection 
with  the  operations  on  the  Cremera  (Liv.  ii.  49); 
and  Cicero  notices  it  as  a  place  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  Rome,  when  H.  Antonins  halted  before 
entering  the  city.  (Cic.  PkU.  ii.  31.)  It  was 
tliere  also  tliat  Antonius,  the  general  of  Vespa^an, 
arrived  on  his  marob  upon  Rome,  when  he  learnt  the 
successes  of  the  Vitellians  and  the  death  of  Sabinus. 
(Tac  BitU  iii.  79.)  At  a  much  later  period  also 
(b.  a  32)  it  was  the  point  to  which  Maxentins 
advanced  to  meet  Constantino  previous  to  the  battle 
at  the  Milvian  bridge.  (Vict.  Caet.  iO.  §  2a) 
We  learn  fi-om  Martial  (2.  c),  that  a  village  had 
grown  up  on  the  spot,  as  would  naturally  be  the 
case  with  a  station  so  immediately  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  city. 

On  a  hill  on  the  right  of  the  Via  Flaminia,  a 
little  beyond  Prima  Porta,  are  considerable  ruins, 
which  are  believed  to  be  those  of  the  villa  of  Livia, 
known  by  the  name  of  "Ad  GaUinas,"  which  was 
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atiutsd  9  idOm  fram  Boom,  on  the  Vk  Vlandiua. 
(Pli]i.ZT.30.s.40;  Soot-Oaa.  1.)        [E.U.B.] 

SAXETANUM,  a  pUce  in  HiiptnU  Baatia 
(Itim.  Ant.  f.  405),  called  Sex  (3*0  by  Ptolemy 
(ii.  4.  §  7),  Hexi  by  Mela  (il  6),  and  by  Pliny  (iU. 
8)  Sezti  Finnam  Jaliam.  It  ia  the  'EjrranM' 
*^f  of  Strabo  (iii.  p.  156).  On  the  name  aee 
Casaaboo  (ad  Strab.  I  p.  50),  and  Tiacfanck  (ad 
Melam,  rol.  ii.  pL  2.  p.  447).  It  was  renowned  for 
ita  lalt-fish.  (Strab.  iii.  p.  156;  Athen.  iiL  p.  131 ; 
Plin.  xxxU.  11.  s.  53  ;  Hart,  til  78,  &c)  Mow 
most  probably  UotriL  (Ct  Flares,  £*p.  Sagr.  siL 
f.  101.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

SA'XONES  (Satorut  Saxoiu),  a  German  trib^ 
which,  thongh  it  acted  a  Tcty  promineot  part  aboot 
the  beginning  and  daring  the  eariy  part  of  the 
middle  ages,  yet  is  not  eren  mentioned  in  ancient 
history  prerious  to  A.  D.  887.  In  that  year,  we  are 
told  by  Entnpins  (viL  13;  oomf. Oros.  riL  85),  the 
Saxoos  and  Franks  infested  the  ooaata  of  Annorica 
and  Belgica,  the  protection  of  which  was  intmsted 
to  Cannsios.  The  bot  that  Pliny  and  Tacitns  do 
not  mention  them  in  the  country  in  which  we  afkar- 
wards  find  them,  does  qot  prore  that  they  did  not 
exist  there  in  the  time  of  tbote  writen.  For  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Cimbiian  Cbenooesns,  where 
rabaeqoently  we  find  the  Saxoos,  are  mentioned  by 
those  writers  cnly  under  the  general  appellatMn  of 
the  Gimbri,  withont  noticing  any  special  tribes  under 
separate  names.  Ptolemy  (II.  11.  §  11;  ccmp.  Steph. 
B.  «.  V.)  is  the  first  snthority  describing  the  ha- 
bitations of  the  fiainnii,  and  according  to  him  they 
occupied  the  narrow  neck  of  the  Cimbrian  Cherso- 
nesos,  between  the  rirer  Albis  (£J6s)  and  Chalnsna 
(Trate),  that  is,  the  ooontry  now  called  ffoUtem. 
Their  nrighbours  on  the  sonth  of  the  Albis  were  the 
Chauci,  in  the  east  the  Snardones,  and  in  the  north 
the  Singnlonea,  Angli,  and  other  smaller  tribes  of 
the  peninsula.  But  besides  this  portion  of  the 
continent,  the  Saxuns  also  occupied  three  islands, 
called  "  Saxon  Uanda,"  off  the  coast  of  Solttem 
{3aiirmr  rvroi,  PtoL  it  II.  §  31),  ens  of  which 
was  no  doabt  the  modem  Bdgoltmd;  the  two  others 
must  either  be  supposed  to  hare  been  swallowed 
op  by  the  sea,  or  be  identified  with  the  islands  of 
Dfehcmd  and  Vidtckovtl,  which  are  nearer  the 
coast  than  BdgoUmd. 

The  name  Saxones  is  oomn)only  derived  from 
Saht  or  &icb,  a  battle-kniff,  but  others  connect  it 
with  ttax  (earth)  or  taat,  according  to  which  Saxons 
would  describe  the  people  ss  liring  in  fixed  seats  or 
habitations,  as  opposed  to  the  free  or  wandering 
Fiaoka.  The  former,  bowerer,  is  the  more  probable 
origin  of  the  name ;  for  the  liring  in  fixed  habiutions 
was  certainly  not  a  obaracteristio  mark  of  the  ancient 
Saxons. 

They  appear  to  have  gradually  spread  along  the 
north-western  coast  of  Gnrmany,  and  to  hare  gained 
possession  of  fi  large  extent  of  countiy,  which  the 
BaTenna  Geographer  (ir.  17,  18,  23)  calls  by  the 
name  of  Saxonia,  but  which  was  certainly  not  in- 
habited by  Saxons  exclusiTely  In  A.  D.  371  the 
Saxons,  in  one  of  their  usual  ravsging  excursions  on 
the  coasts  of  Gaul,  were  surrounded  and  cut  to 
piecee  by  the  Roman  army  under  Valentinian  (Ores. 
Tii.  38;  Amm.  Mare,  xxriii.  3,  5;  comp.  xxri.  4, 
xxrii.  8;  Zosim.  iii.  1,  6);  and  about  the  middle  of 
the  fifth  century  a  band  of  Saxons  led  by  Uengist 
and  Horsa  crossed  orer  into  Britain,  which  bad  bem 
completely  given  up  by  the  Romans,  and  now  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  roving  Saxons,  who  in  ooo- 
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naetion  with  other  German  tribes  permaaeotly  esta- 
blished themselves  in  Britain,  and  there  devekped 
the  gnat  fBatnres  of  their  national  character.  (Beds, 
Hi$t  Eoelet.\.\i).  As  the  Romans  never  invaded 
the  original  coontiyof  the  Saxcns,  we  knowef  no 
towns  or  place*  in  it,  with  the  excaption  perbaf*  of 
the  town  of  Trava  (TfHieim)  aentioned  by  Pbjesiy 
(it  1 1. 1 37>  Bcatdea  those  aheady  mentioned,  there 
are  but  few  passages  in  ancient  writers  in  which  the 
Saxoos  are  mentioned,  such  ss  liarrian,  p.  53 ;  Clsnd- 
dt  Laud.  StU.  u.  255;  Sidoo.  ApoU.  viL  90,  369. 
Among  modem  writers  the  reader  may  consult  Ko&hl, 
/)e  Sozomm  Or^iae,  Berlin,  1830, 8T0.,  and  the  best 
works  on  the  early  history  of  Knglaiid  and  Ger- 
many. [L.  S] 

SA'XONUM  rNSULAE.     [Saxoma.] 

SCAIDA'VA,  a  town  inHoesia  Inferior,  betma 
Novae  and  Trimammiom.  Itm.  Aut.  p.  223.)  It 
U  caUed  Scedeba  (XceisAQ  by  Piwxipins  (dtAti 
n.  II).  Vaiioosly  identified  with  Aatnwa  and 
AuMUefc  [T.H.O.] 

SCAXABIS,  a  town  of  Luutanla,  on  tha  nsl 
from  Olisipo  to  Emerita  and  Braoara.  (Itm.  Att. 
pp^  430,  421.)  Pliny  (It.  81.  s.  35)  calls  it  a  Bo- 
man  colony,  with  th*  sumame  PraeaidJnm  JnUom, 
and  the  seat  of  one  of  the  three  "  conventns  jori- 
dici'  of  Lnsitania-  It  is  ondoabtedly  the  sane 
place  which  Ptolemy  (ii.  5.  §  7)  erroneously  etUs 
SxaAotfiiritas,  which  is  probably  a  cormptioB  of 
ixttXatU  KoA.  (aaAwfa)  The  modem  Simtanm. 
(Cf.  Wesseling,  ad  Jtm.  L  e.;  Isidor.  ds  Fir.  JU.  c 
44 ;  Flores,  Etp.  Sagr.  xiii.  f.  69.)     [T.  H.  D.] 

SCALDIS  (ScMde,  EtoatU)  a  river  in  Noith 
Gallia.  Caeear  (B.  G.  tL  33),  the  first  writer  who 
mentiooe  the  Scaldis,  says,  when  be  was  puisaiig 
Ambiorix,  that  he  determined  to  go  "  as  fai  ss  lbs 
Scaldis  which  flosrs  into  the  Mosa  (Uaat)  and  the 
extremity  of  the  Arduenna"  (Ardeimu).  All  tlie 
MSS-  quoted  by  Schneider  (B.  G.  vi  33)  have  tlis 
reading  "  Scaldem,"  "SchaUem,*  «  Scaldbn.' sad 
other  trifiing  varieties,  except  one  US-  whidi  bss 
"  Sunbim  ;  *  so  that,  as  Schneider  concludes,  we 
cannot  doubt  that  Caesar  wrote  "  Scaldis "  in  thii 
passage.  Pliny  (iv.  17)  describes  the  Scaldis  » 
the  boundary  between  the  Gallic  and  Germssie 
nations,  and  says  nothing  cf  ita  unioo  with  tks 
Mosa:  "AScalde  ad  Sequanam  Belgica;' end's 
Scaldi  incolnnt  extern  Toxandri  ploribua  ncoiimbos.' 
Some  geographers  snppcee  that  th*  Tabnda  of 
Ptolemy  is  the  Sck/Mt.    [Tabud^] 

The  paaisge  of  Caesar  is  most,  easily  explaimd 
by  supposing  that  he  knew  nothing  cf  the  ionr 
course  of  ^m  Schdde,  and  only  reported  what  be 
beard.  It  is  poesible  that  the  EoMt  SduUa  wsi 
once  the  chief  outlet  of  the  Schdd*,  and  it  may  bars 
liad  some  communioition  with  the  channels  about 
the  iidands  between  the  Eatt  Sekeiit  and  the  lower 
course  of  the  Mosa,  which  communication  no  longer 
exbts.  There  is  at  least  no  reason  for  taking,  in 
place  of  "Scaldim"  <r  "ScaUem,*  th*  seadiag 
"  Sabin"  (Satir),  from  the  Greek  Tenita  <f  the 
Commentaries. 

The  Scield»  rises  in  France,  in  the  department 
of  Aitat,  Below  Antwerp  it  enters  the  sta  by 
two  aestuaries,  th*  B<md  or  Wttt  ScUdi  snd  the 
EastSekdde.  [G.L.] 

SGAMANDEB  (SKtiiuuifos:  Mmdin  Su,  <* 
the  river  of  BmarlKuelu),  a  bmcos  liule  stresni 
in  the  plain  of  Troy,  which  according  to  Homer 
(/L  xz.  74)  was  called  Xanthus  by  the  gods  snd 
Scamander  by  men;  though  it  probably  owed  th* 
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name  XinUnii  to  the  yellow  or  browmah  coloiir  of 
its  water  {amp.  A  vi.  4,  zxL  8).  Notwitbstuidiiig 
this  dutinet  declantion  of  the  poet  that  the  two 
names  belonged  to  the  same  river,  Plin}-  (t.  33) 
mentioiis  the  Xanthns  and  Scamander  as  two  distinct 
riTen,  and  describes  the  former  as  flowing  into  the 
Portns  Achaeonun,  after  having  joined  the  Smoeis. 
In  regard  to  the  colour  of  the  water,  it  was  believed 
to  have  even  the  power  of  dyeing  the  wool  of  sheep 
which  drank  of  it  (Aristot  Bitt  Amm.  iiL  12; 
Aeliao,  Bitt.  Anm.  viiL  21 ;  PUn.  il  106;  Vitrav. 
Tiii.  3,14.)  Homer  (_1L  uii.147,  &e.)  sUtes  that  the 
river  had  two  sonrces  dose  to  the  city  of  Ilion,  one 
sending  forth  hot  water  and  the  other  cold,  and  that 
near  these  springs  the  Trojan  women  naed  to  wash 
their  clothes.  Strabo  (ziii.  p.  602)  remarks  that  in 
his  time  no  hot  spring  existed  in  those  districts;  he 
further  asserts  that  una  river  had  only  one  source; 
that  this  was  far  away  from  Troy  in  Moont  Ida; 
■ad  hutly  that  the  notion  of  its  rising  near  Troy 
arose  from  the  circumstance  of  its  flowing  for  some 
time  nnder  ground  and  reappearing  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  UioQ.  Homer  describes  the  Scamander 
as  a  large  and  deep  river  (/i.  zz.  73,  zxi.  15,  xxii. 
148X  '"^  states  that  the  Simons  flowed  into  the 
Scamander,  which  after  the  junction  still  retained  the 
name  of  Scamander  {IL  v.  774,  xzi.  124;  compi, 
Plin.  ii.  106;  Herod,  v.  65;  Strab.  ziii.  p.  595). 
Although  Homer  describes  the  riveras  large  and  deep, 
Herodotus  (vii.42)  states tbatits  waters  were  not  suf- 
ficient to  afford  drink  to  the  army  of  Xerzes.  The 
Scamander  after  being  joined  by  the  Simoeis  has 
still  a  oourae  of  about  20  stadia  eastward,  before  it 
reaches  the  sea,  on  the  esat  of  Cape  Sigeum,  the 
modem  Kum  Kale.  Ptolemy  (v.  2.  §  3),  and  ap- 
panntly  Pump.  Mela  (L  18),  assign  to  each  river  its 
own  month,  the  Simoeis  discharging  itself  into  tlie 
•ea  at  a  point  north  of  the  mouth  of  the  Scamander. 
To  aecoimt  for  tliese  discrepancies,  it  must  be 
aasnmed  that  even  at  that  time  the  physical  changes 
in  the  aspect  of  the  country  arising  from  the  mnddy 
deposits  of  the  Scamander  had  prodnced  these 
effects,  or  else  that  Ptolemy  mistcok  a  canal  for  the 
Scamander.  Even  in  the  time  of  Strabo  the  Sca- 
mander reached  the  sea  only  at  those  seasons  when 
it  was  swollen  byrains,  and  at  other  times  it  was  lost 
in  marehes  and  sand.  It  was  from  this  drcnmstance, 
that,  even  befiiTe  its  junction  with  the  Simoeis,  a  canal 
was  dug,  which  flowed  in  a  western  direction  into 
the  sea,  south  of  Sigeom,  so  that  the  two  rivers 
j<uned  each  other  only  at  times  when  their  waters 
were  high.  Pliny,  who  calls  the  Scamander  a  na- 
rigable  river,  is  in  all  probability  thinking  of  the 
same  canal,  which  is  still  navigable  for  small  barges. 
The  point  at  which  the  two  rivers  reach  the  sea  is 
now  greatly  changed,  for  owing  to  the  deposits  at 
the  mouth,  the  coast  has  made  great  advances  into 
the  sea,  and  the  Portus  Achaeorum,  probably  a  con- 
siderable bay,  has  altogetlier  disappeared.  (Comp. 
Leake,  Ana  Minor,  p.  289,  foil.,  and  the  Tarions 
works  and  treatises  oo  the  site  and  phun  of  andent 
Troy.)  [L-S-] 

SCAMA'NDBIA,  a  small  town  of  Mysia,  no 
doubt  situated  on  tlie  river  Scamander  in  the  plain 
of  Troy  (Plin.  v.  83;  Hierod.  p.  662,  where  it  is 
called  Scamandros).  Leake  (Asia  Minor,  f.  276) 
conjectures  that  it  stood  on  a  hill  rising  below  Bu- 
narbatehC  An  inscription  referring  to  this  town  is 
preserved  in  the  museum  at  Paris  (Choisenl-Gouffier, 
Koyi^e  PiUoraque,  torn,  il  p.  288.)       [L.  S.] 

SCAMBa^lDAK     [Atusmai,  p.  302,  a.] 
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SCAHPAE.    [iLLTRicoii,  Vol.  n.  p.  36,  b.] 

6CANDAB1UM.    [doe.] 

SCANDEIA.     [Cytheba.] 

SCA'NDIA  (Smu-Sfo)  or  SCANDINATIA. 
Until  about  the  reign  of  Augustus  the  conntriea 
north  of  the  Cimbrian  Chersonesus  were  unknown 
to  the  andents,  imless  we  assume  with  some  modem 
writers  that  the  ishmd  of  Thule,  of  which  Pytheaa 
of  Massilia  spoke,  was  the  western  part  of  what  is 
noiw  sometunea  called  ScandmavU,  that  is  Saeden 
and  Nonco^.  The  flrst  andent  writer  who  alludes 
to  these  parts  of  Europe,  Pomp.  MeU,  m  the  rdgn 
of  Claudius,  states  (iil  3)  that  north  of  the  Albis 
there  was  an  immense  bay,  fall  of  large  and  small 
isbnds,  between  which  the  sea  AowmI  in  narrow 
cbannds.  Mo  name  of  any  of  these  ishmds  is  men- 
tioned, and  Mela  only  states  that  they  were  inha- 
bited by  the  Henniones,  the  northernmost  of  the 
German  tribes.  In  another  passage  (iil  6)  the 
same  geographer  speaks  <rf  an  ishmd  in  the  Sinus 
Codanus,  whicli,  according  to  the  common  readmg, 
is  called  Codaninia,  or  Candanovia,  for  which  soma 
liave  emended  Scandinavia.  This  island  is  described 
by  him  as  surpassing  all  others  m  that  sea  both  in 
size  and  fertility.  But  to  say  the  least  it  is  very  doubt- 
ful as  to  whether  he  alludes  to  the  island  aflerwarda 
called  Scandia  or  Scandinavia,  especially  as  Uela 
describes  his  isUnd  as  inhabited  by  the  Tentones. 
The  first  writer  who  mentions  Scandia  and  Scandi- 
navia is  Pliny,  who,  in  one  passage  (iv.  27),  like- 
wise speaks  of  the  Sinus  Codanus  and  its  nnmeroos 
islands,  and  adds  that  the  hirgest  of  them  was 
called  Scandinavia ;  its  size,  he  continues,  is  unknown, 
but  it  is  inhabited  by  500  pagi  of  Uelleviones,  who 
regard  their  island  as  a  distinct  part  of  the  world 
(niter  tetramun  orbit).  In  another  passage  (iii. 
SO)  he  mentions  several  ishmds  to  the  cast  of  Bri- 
tannia, to  one  of  which  he  gives  the  name  of  Scan- 
dia. From  the  manner  in  which  he  speaks  in  this 
latter  passage  we  might  be  inclined  to  mfer  that  he 
regarded  Scandinavia  and  Scandia  as  two  different 
islands;  but  this  appearance  may  arise  from  the 
iiwt  that  in  each  of  the  passages  referred  to  he  fol- 
lowed different  authorities,  who  called  the  same  isUnd 
by  the  two  names  Scandia  and  Scandinavia.  Pto- 
lemy (ii.  11.§§3S,34,3S)  speaks  of  a  group  of  four 
islands  on  the  east  of  the  Cimbrian  Chersonesus, 
which  he  calls  the  Scandiae  Insulae  (SxaySJcu  njroi), 
and  of  which  the  largest  and  most  eastern  one  is 
called  Scandia,  eztending  as  far  as  the  mouth  of 
the  VistuU.  In  all  these  accounts  there  is  the 
fundamental  mistake  of  regarding  Scandinavut  as 
an  ishmd,  for  in  reality  it  is  connected  oo  the  north- 
east with  the  rest  of  Europe.  Pliny  speaks  of  an 
immense  mountain,  Sevo,  in  Scandinavia,  which  may 
possibly  be  ifoiMt  Kjilea,  which  divides  Sweden 
from  Konray,  and  a  southern  branch  of  which  still 
bears  the  name  of  Seve-Ryggm.  The  different 
tribes  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  as  inhabiting  Scandia 
are  the  Chaedini  (XoiJeivof),  Phavonae  (*av<inu), 
Phiraed  (tipdSgoi),  Gntae  (Toirai),  Dauciones 
(AoMcfaiVft),  and  Levoni  (Aevwroi).  At  a  Uter 
time,  Jomaiides  (<fe  JUb.  Get  f.  81,  &c)  enume- 
rates no  lew  than  twenty-dght  different  tribes 
in  Scandinavia.  Tadtus  does  not  indeed  mention 
Scandia,  but  the  Sitones  and  Suiones  (whence  the 
modem  name  Swedes)  must  unquestionably  be  om- 
ceived  as  the  most  northem  among  the  German 
tribes  and  as  inhabiting  Scandia  {Germ.  44,  45). 
It  is  well  known  that  according  to  Jomandes  the 
Goths,  and  according  to  Panlus  Diaconus  (v.  2)  the 
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LoDgobudi,  origbuUl;  ome  from  SeandlaiTa.  It 
deMmt  to  be  noticed  that  the  loatheni  part  of  the 
sappowd  uUnd  of  Scandia,  the  modem  Sweden,  itill 
bean  the  name  Sauna,  Scone,  or  Scionen,  PWdj 
(ri'iL  16)  mention*  a  peculiar  animal  called  achiis, 
and  membling  the  alcix,  which  was  (bnnd  oal;  in 
Scandinavia.  For  farther  discussions  about  tlie  va- 
rjoos  tribe*  of  ScandinaTia,  which  all  the  ancients 
treat  as  a  part  of  Germania  Haptia,  see  Wilhdm, 
Otnumen.  p.  343,  &0.;  Zeoss,  Dia  Dmttdixn,  ^e. 
pp.  77,  156,  &0.  [L-S.] 

SCA'NUILA,  a  small  island  in  the  notthera  part 
of  the  Aepiean  sea,  between  Pepaiethos  and  Scfioa, 
now  SbmdoU.  (PUn.  ir.  18.  s.  33;  Mela,  ii  7. 
§8.) 

SCANDINAVIA.    [SoAirDiA.] 

SCAPTE  HYLE  (Sitain^  0Ai|,  Plat.  Cim.  4, 
<fa  Exilio,  p.  605;  Marcellin.  Vit.  Thneyd.  §  19), 
or  the  "  foes  wood,"  situated  on  the  confines  of  Mace- 
donia and  Thrace,  in  the  anriferous  diitrict  of  Ht. 
PsHKaeum,  to  which  Thoc/dides  was  exiled,  and 
where  he  composrd  his  great  legacy  for  all  ages  — 
the  history  of  the  war  in  which  be  bad  serred  as 
general.  [E.  B.  J.] 

SCA'PTIA  (Elk.  iimrrines,  Scaptiensis:  Pat- 
lerano),  an  ancient  city  of  Latinm,  which  appears 
to  ban  ceased  to  exist  at  a  rerj  early  period.  Its 
name  is  found  in  Dionysios  among  the  thirty  cities 
of  the  Latin  League  (Dionys.  t.  $1);  and  it  therefore 
seems  probable  that  it  was  at  that  time  a  considerable, 
or  at  all  events  an  independent,  town.  No  mention 
of  it  is  sabeequently  found  in  histoiy,  but  after  the 
great  Latin  War  it  was  included  in  one  of  the  new 
Roman  tribes  created  oo  that  occasion  (b.  o.  333), 
to  which  it  gare  the  name  of  Scaptian.  (Fest.  «.  «. 
Soaptia,  p.  343  ;  Lir.  Tiii.  17.)  No  subseqoent 
mention  is  found  of  the  town,  and  it  is  only  noticed 
by  Pliny  among  the  "clara  oppida"  of  Latiam, 
which  in  his  time  bad  utterly  disappeared  (Plin.  iii 
6.  s.  9).  Silius  Italicns  also  alludes  to  the  "  Scaptia 
pubes,*  hot  in  a  passage  from  which  no  infisrence 
can  be  derived  (viiL  395).  The  Scaptienses  no- 
ticed by  Suetonius  (Ang.  40)  and  elsewhere  were 
the  members  of  the  Scaptian  tribe.  There  is 
no  real  clue  to  its  position  ;  that  derived  from 
the  passage  of  Festos,  from  which  it  has  been  com- 
monly infened  that  it  was  in  the  neighboorfaood  of 
Pedum,  being  of  no  value.  The  words  "quam  Pe- 
dani  inoolebant,"  found  in  all  the  ordinary  editioos 
of  that  author,  are  m  bet  merely  a  supplement  of 
Urtinus,  founded  on  an  infisrence  from  Livy  (viii. 
14,  17),  which  la  by  no  means  ooodusive.  (See 
MlUleHs  note.)  But  snppoeing  that  we  are  justified 
in  pUcing  Scaptia  in  this  neighbourhood,  the  site 
suggested  by  Nibby,  on  the  hill  now  occupied  by  a 
farm  or  eiuaU  called  Posfsraiia,  is  at  least  probable 
enoogh ;  the  position  is  a  Strang  one,  on  the  point 
of  one  of  tboee  narrow  ridges  with  precipitous  sides 
between  two  ravines,  which  abound  in  this  part  of 
the  Campagna.  It  is  about  3  miles  NW.  of  GaOi- 
«ano,  the  pranmed  sits  of  Pedum;  and  the  exist- 
ence of  an  ancient  town  oo  the  spot  is  attested  by 
the  fragments  of  ancient  walls,  the  large,  roughly- 
hewn  masses  of  which  are  found  worked  up  into 
more  recent  boildings.  Its  situation  dosely  resem- 
bles that  of  Galtiemo  itself,  as  well  ss  that  of 
Zagarolo,  about  3  miles  further  S.  (where  there  are 
also  indications  of  ancient  habitation);  and  the  iden- 
tifleatian  of  any  of  the  three  can  be  little  mora  than 
conjeotoraL  (Nibby,  Dmtorm,  vol.  iii.  pp.  70, 
71.)  [E.  H.  B.J 


SCARPHE. 

SCASABA'NTL^  (Xco^Carria,  PtoL  iL  IS.  { 
5),  a  town  oo  the  western  banic  of  Lake  Pdao  in 
Upper  Pannonia,  oo  the  road  leading  from  Csnnmtom 
to  Sabaria.  (Plin.  iii  27;  /(.  Atd.  pp.  233,  261, 
862,  266;  Tab.  Pent.)  Aocotding  to  coins  and 
inacripcioos  found  at  the  pbwe,  it  was  a  muniapinm 
with  the  surname  of  Flavia  Augusta.  Hence  it  ap- 
pears that  the  reading  in  Pliny. "  Scarahantia  Jalia," 
is  not  oonvct,  and  that  we  must  read  either  Sears- 
bantia  Flavia,  or  Scarahantia  et  Julia.  Its  site  is 
now  occupied  by  the  town  of  Oedimlmrg,  in  Hun- 
garian Sopnmg  or  Sopnm.  (Comp.  Uodiar,  Nori- 
bmn,  i.  p.  168;  SchSowianer,  Antijmtok*  Soia- 
rioe,  pb  31 ;  Orelli,  Inecr^.  n.  4992.)      [L.  &] 

SCAHBIA,  a  town  in  Bhaetia,  between  Psr- 
tennm  and  Veldidena,  on  the  road  leading  from 
Augusta  Vindelioonmi  into  Italy,  occupied  the 
site  of  the  modem  Sciarmtt.  (Tabula  Paitingt- 
ritt-n.)  [L.  S.) 

SCARDCrNA  (XrofiMM.  PtoL  u.  17.  §  3;  Pro- 
cop.  B.  0.  i.  7.  16,  iv.  S3;  Plin.  iii.  26;  Gecgt. 
Rav.  V.  14  ;  iKifitur,  Strab.  vii.  p.  315 ;  Sartoa, 
Pent  rai.),a  town  in  the  territory  of  the  Libunui  u 
the  Titius,  IS  U.  P.  from  where  that  river  meets  tbt 
sea.  From  the  circumstance  of  its  having  been  one  of 
the  three  "conventus"  of  Dalmatia,  it  must  have  been 
a  place  of  importance,  and  was  used  from  early  times 
ss  a  dep6t  for  the  goods  which  were  transported 
by  the  Titius  to  the  inland  Dalmatians.  (Strab.  Lc) 
The  modem  Scardina  in  Illyric  Scar^n  or  Scn^ 
retains  the  name  of  the  old  city,  though  it  does  not 
occupy  the  sits,  which  was  probably  further  to  the 
W.  (Wilkinson,  Aiiiiatia,  vol.  L  p.  191.)  Pto- 
lemy (ii.  17.  §  13)  has  an  island  of  the  same  nam* 
off  the  Libnmian  coast, — perhaps  the  rocky  and  ca- 
riously-shaped  ishind  of  Pago.  [E.  B.  J.] 

SCARDUS,  SCODRUS,  SCORDOS  UONS  (r» 
■jKifto*  JSpot,  Poljb.  xzviiL  8 ;  Ptol.  iL  16.  §  1), 
the  desolate  heights  which  are  mentioned  inci- 
dentally  by  Livy  (xUii.  30,  zliv.  31)  as  lying  ia 
the  way  from  Stymbara  to  Scodia,  and  as  ^m% 
rise  to  the  Orinns.  They  seem  to  have  compre- 
hended the  great  summits  on  either  side  of  th* 
Drilo,  where  its  course  is  from  K  to  W.  (Lesk^ 
Northern  Greene  vol.  iii.  p.  477.)  In  Kiepertli 
map  (furopoiKAai  Twha)  Scardos  (Sdur-DagKi 
extends  from  the  Ijvbairm  to  Sialetk;  over  this 
there  is  a  "  col "  from  Kalkamhle  to  Pruiiren  not 
less  than  5000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Ae- 
oording  to  the  nomenclature  of  Grisehseh,  Scardos 
nachas  from  the  Ljvbairm  at  its  NE.  extremity  t* 
the  SW.  and  S.  as  6ir  as  the  Klueomu  of  Devoli  S. 
of  that  point  Pindus  commences  in  a  continuatioe 
of  the  same  axis.  [E.  B.  J.] 

SCARNIUNGA,  a  river  of  Pannnia,  nienti«ied 
only  by  Jomandes  (ds  lUb.  Get  Si),  which  it  is 
impossible  to  identi^  frwa  th*  Tagos  manner  ia 
which  it  is  spoken  of.  [L.  &] 

SCARPHE  (%Kif^\  in  Bosotia.    [ETEovira.] 

SCARPHE  or  SCARPHEIA  CXtii^,  Horn.; 
'inif^m,  Strab.,  Pans.,  Stepli.  B.:  Elk.  Imfffit, 
Ixapipaieit),  a  town  of  the  Locri  Epicnettudii,  aeo- 
tioned  by  Homer.  (Ik  ii.  S32.)  According  ta 
Strabo  it  was  10  stadia  from  the  sea,  SO  stadia 
from  Tbroninm,  and  a  Uttle  less  from  some  other 
place  of  which  the  name  is  lost,  probably  Nicaea. 
(Strab.  ix.  p.  426.)  It  appears  from  Pansanias 
that  it  hiy  on  the  direct  road  from  Eiataa  ta 
Therm<^lae  by  Tbroninm  (viiL  15.  §  3),  and 
likewise  from  Livy,  who  states  that  Qnintias  Fla- 
mininus  msrchtd  from  Elateia  by  Throuum  and 
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Scarplnj*  to  Hetscleia  (xuiU.  3).  Hence  the  town 
may  be  placed  between  the  modern  Tillages  of 
'^ixferoand  Molo.  (Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  u. 
p.  1 78.)  Scarpbeia  a  said  b;  Strabo  to  have  been 
destrofed  hj  an  inondaUon  of  the  sea  caused  b;  an 
earthquake  (i.  p.  60),  bat  it  most  bavo  been  a'fter- 
warde  rebuilt,  as  it  ia  mentioned  by  subsequent 
writers  down  to  a  late  period.  (Plin.  ir.  7.  s.  12; 
Ptol.  iii.  15.  §11;  Hierocl.  p.  643;  Geog.  Bav.  it. 
10;  Const.  Porphyr.  de  Tim.  ii.  5.  p.  51,  Bonn.) 
Scarpheia  is  also  mentioned  bj  Ljcopfar.  1147; 
Appian,  Sgr.  19)  Faun,  ii.29.  §  3,  x.  1.  §  2. 

SCAKPCraA  or  SCABPONNA,  in  Gallia,  is 
placed  in  the  Antonine  Itin.  and  in  the  Table  on  a 
rood  between  Tullura  (  Tout)  and  Divoduram  (_Meiz). 
The  two  authoritieB  agree  in  placing  it  at  the  dis- 
tance of  z.  from  TuUum ;  bnt  the  Itin.  makes  the 
distance  from  Scarpoha  to  Divodunun  xii.,  and  the 
Table  makes  it  ziiii.  The  larger  number  comes 
nearer  to  the  tmth,  for  the  place  is  Charpagne,  on 
the  MokL  An  inscription  has  been  found  at  Char- 
pagne, which  is  as  follows  :  "  imTu:  viamm 
curand.  Sabell.  V.  S.  P.  M.  Scarp.  Civit.  Lenc." 
Scarpona  was  in  theterriloiy  of  the  Leaoi.  [Leuci.] 
JoTinns,  Eqoitnm  Magister,  defeated  the  Alemanni 
near  Scarponna  in  A.  x>.  366,  in  the  reign  of  Valen- 
tiuian  and  Valens.  (Amm.  Marc  zztU.  S;  D'AnTille, 
Notice,  4c.;  Ukert,  GuUien,  p.  506.)       [O.L.] 

SCENAE  (Zxrvrai).  1-  A  town  of  HeMpotamia 
OD  a  canal  from  the  Enphnites,  and  on  the  borders 
of  Babylonia,  18  schoeni  from  Seleucia,  and  25  days' 
jonmey  firam  the  fksage  of  the  Eapbrates  at 
Zeogma.  (Strab.  xvi.  pi.  748.)  It  belonged  to  the 
peaceful  and  nomadic  tribe  of  the  Scenitae,  and 
therefore,  though  called  by  Strabo  i^t6\ayot  wdXii, 
was  probably  only  a  city  of  tents,  as,  indeed,  its 
name  implies. 

2.  ScKNAE  Uakdbaii,  a  place  in  Middle  Egypt, 
no  the  right  bank  of  the  Nile,  between  Aphroditopolis 
and  Babylon,  a  little  S£.  of  Memphis,  (/(in.  Ant 
p.  169.)  It  had  a  Boman  garrison,  and  in  hter 
times  became  the  see  of  a  Christian  bishop.  (A^ot. 
/mp.;  comp.  Wesselin;,  ad  Itin,  L  c.) 

3.  ScEXAX  Veterakobuk,  a  place  in  Lower 
Egypt,  ooan  arm  of  the  Nile,  and  ou  the  road  from 
Helinpolis  to  Vicns  Judaeorom.  (/(m.  Ant.  pp.  163, 
169.)     It  hiy  SW.  of  Bubastns.  [T.  H.D.] 

SCENITAE  (SKtirncu),  a  general  name  for 
various  Arab  tribes  in  Pliny,  often  distinguished  by 
some  other  appellation.  Thna,  towards  the  lower  part 
of  the  Euphrates,  beyond  the  "  Attali  lat  rones,  Ara- 
biun  gens,"  he  places  the  Scenitae  (ri.  26),  whom  he 
mentions  again  more  fully  (c.  28),  "  Nomadaa  inde 
infestatoresque  Cfaaldaeorum  Scenitae,  at  diximus 
clndont,  et  ipsi  Tagi,  sed  a  tabemacnlis  eognominati, 
quae  cilidis  metantur,  ubi  libnit.  Delude  Nabataei," 
&e.  Then  again  below  the  confluence  of  the  Ea- 
pbrates and  Tigris  he  places  the  Nomadcs  Sce- 
nitae 00  the  right  bank  of  the  riTer,  the  Chaldaei  on 
the  left.  He  speaks  also  of  the  Scenitae  Sabaei. 
Strabo  also  nses  the  name  in  the  same  latitude  of 
application  of  many  Tarious  tribes  of  Arabia,  Syria, 
and  Mesopotamia  (see  Index,  (.  v.) ;  but  Ptolemy 
assigns  tlwm  a  definite  seat  near  the  mountains 
which  stretch  abng  the  north  of  the  peninsula, 
north  of  the  Thaditae  {tU.  Oadilae)  and  Saraceni 
(tI.  7.  §  21);  and  in  this  Ticinity,  towanls  the 
Ked  Sea,  it  is  that  Ammianus  Marcellinus  places 
the  Scenite  Arabs,  whom  posterity  called  Saracens 
(zziii  6.)  [SABACEm.]  The  remark  of  Bochart 
k  therefore  borne  out  by  aothonties:  "Ubi  Soe- 
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nitus  Eratosthenes,  ibi  Si>r»«inos  ponunt  Prooopini 
et  Marcianns.  Saraceni  nimirum  a  Scenitis  hoo 
solum  difierunt,  quod  Scenitarum  nomen  est  retus- 
tius."    (Ceojr.&cr.iT.  2.p213.)  [G.W.] 

SCEPSIS  (2ic^if :  Etk.  Xc^wt),  a  town  in  the 
SE.of  Mysia,  on  the  rirer  Aesepus,  150  stadia  to  the 
SE.  of  Alexandria  Troaa,  and  not  far  from  Dicte,  one  o€ 
the  highest  points  of  Mount  Ida.  It  was  apparently  a 
place  of  the  highest  antiqoity;  for  it  was  belicTed  to 
have  been  founded  immediately  after  the  time  of  the 
Trojan  War,  and  Demetrius,  a  natiTe  of  the  place, 
considered  it  to  have  been  the  capital  of  the  domi- 
nions of  Aeneas.  (Strab.  liiL  p.  607).  The  same 
author  stated  that  the  inhabitants  were  transferred 
by  Scamanilrius,  the  son  of  Hector,  and  Ascanios, 
the  son  of  Aeneas,  to  another  site,  lower  down  the 
Aesepos,  about  60  stadia  fixm  the  old  place,  and  that 
there  a  new  town  of  the  same  name  was  founded. 
The  old  town  after  this  was  distingoisbed  from  the 
new  one  by  the  name  of  Palaescepeis.  For  two  ge- 
nerations the  princes  of  the  boose  of  Aeneas  main- 
tained themselTes  in  the  new  town ;  but  the  form  of 
government  then  became  an  oligarchy.  During  this 
period,colonistB  from  Miletus  joined  the  Scepsians,  and 
instituted  a  democratic  form  of  goTemmeiit  The 
descendants  of  the  royal  fiunily,  however,  still  con- 
tinued to  enjoy  the  regal  title  and  some  other  dis- 
tinctions. (Smb.  I.  c  comp.  xiii.  p  603;  xiT.  p. 
635;  Plin.  T.  2;  Steph.  B.  ».r.)  In  the  tune  of 
Xenophon  (Hell.  iii.  1.  §  15),  Scepsis  belonged  to 
Mania,  a  Dardanian  princess ;  and  after  her  death 
it  was  seized  by  Meidias,  who  had  married  her 
daughter;  batDercyllidas,  who  had  obtained  admission 
into  the  town  under  some  pretext,  expelled  Meidias, 
and  restored  the  sorereign  power  to  the  citizens. 
After  this  we  hear  no  more  of  Scepsis  until  the  time 
of  the  Macedonian  supremacy,  when  Antigonus 
transferred  its  inhabitants  to  Alexandria  Troas,  on 
account  of  their  constant  quarrels  with  the  town 
of  Cebrene  in  their  neighbourhood.  Lysimachus 
afterwards  allowed  them  to  return  to  their  ancient 
home,  which  at  a  later  time  became  subject  to  the 
kings  of  Petgamum.  (Strab.  xiii.  p  5971)  This 
new  city  became  an  important  seat  of  learning  an/ 
philosophy,  and  is  celebrated  in  the  history  i^  tb> 
works  of  AJristotle.  Strabo  (xiii.  p  608)  relates  that 
Nelens  of  Scepsis,  a  pupil  of  Aristotle  and  friend  of 
Theophrastns,  inherited  the  library  of  the  latter, 
which  also  contained  that  of  Aristotle.  After  Ne- 
leus'  death  the  library  came  into  the  hands  of  per- 
sons who,  not  knowing  its  Talue,  and  being  tmwilling 
to  give  them  up  to  the  library  which  the  Pergamenian 
kings  were  collecting,  conoraled  these  literary  trea- 
sures in  a  pit,  where  they  were  exposed  to  iiijaiy 
from  damp  and  worms.  At  length,  howcTer,  they 
were  rescued  from  this  place  and  sold  to  Apellicon 
of  Teos.  The  books,  in  a  Tory  mutilated  condition, 
were  oonTcyed  to  Athens,  and  thence  they  were  car- 
ried by  Sulla  to  Bome.  It  is  singular  tliat  Scylax 
(p.  36)  enumerates  Scepsis  among  the  Aeolian 
coast-towns ;  for  it  is  endent  from  Strabo  (comp. 
Demostb.  c.  Arittoer.  p  67 1 )  tliat  it  stood  at  a  con- 
siderable distance  from  the  sea.  The  town  of  PaUe- 
scepsis  seems  to  haTe  been  abandoned  entirely,  for  in 
Pliny's  time  (t.  33)  not  a  Testige  of  it  existed, 
iiia\»  Scepsis  is  mentioned  by  Hiarocles  (p.  664) 
and  the  ecclesiastical  notices  of  bishoprics.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  Scepsis  there  existed  veiy  produo- 
tiTe  silver  mines.  It  was  the  birthplace  of  Deme- 
trius and  Metrodoms.  The  former,  who  bestowed 
mnch  labonr  on  the  topography  of  Troas,  spoke  of 
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a  diflriet,  Coiybian,  oaar  Eoe;«ii,  of  which  other> 
win  nothing  i«  known.  EztondT*  mini  of  Scepait 
■n  beliered  to  eziit  on  an  emiiMDoe  near  the  rillaf;* 
of  Ethiupthu  Tbeae  rains  ara  aboat  3  mil«a  in 
eircamforeuee,  and  8  ftatas  can  bt  tnced  in  its  walU. 
(Fotbifor,  H<mibmch  iar  Alt.  Geogr.  toI.  iL  {k. 
147.)  [L.S.1 

SCHE'DIA  (Jx'Wa,  StraK  xrii.  pp.  800, 803),  a 
Urf;e  town.lilte  villago  of  Lowsr  E^jpti  situated  on 
the  great  oanal  which  connected  Alexandria  with  the 
Canopic  arm  of  the  Nile,  near  Andropohs.  At 
Schedia  was  the  general  oastom-boaae  for  goods, 
ascending  or  descending  the  rirer,  and  also  the 
station  for  the  splendid  vessels  in  which  the  prefects 
visited  the  upper  ooantij;  whence  it  is  singular 
that  it  a  not  mentioned  by  anj  kter  writer  than 
Strabo.  Mannert  (z.  pt  i.  pi  601)  seeks  it  on  the 
bks  of  Abotikir)  whilst  Reiohinlt,  from  the  simi- 
kritT  of  the  name,  take*  it  to  hare  been  the  modera 
Dtfedie.  [T.  H.  D.l 

SCUEIHA.    [CoRcnu.] 

SCHIN'USSA,  a  small  island  in  the  Aegatan  Ma, 
aoeof  theSpuradee.&of  Naxos.   (Plin.iv.  12.  s.68.) 

SCHISTE  (iy  <rx«rHk  itit),  the  name  of  the  road 
leading  frnm  Delphi  into  Central  Greece,  was  more 
])anicularl7  spphed  to  the  spot  where  the  road  di- 
Tided  into  two,  and  which  was  called  rptis  ii4\tv9oi, 
reckoning  the  road  to  Delphi  as  one  of  the  three. 
Of  the  other  two  nads,  the  NG.  led  to  Daulis;  the 
SE.  parted  into  two,  one  leading  to  Trachis  and 
Lebadeia,  the  other  to  Ambrjsus  and  Siiris.  At 
the  spot  where  the  three  roads  met  was  the  tomb  of 
Lains  and  bis  serrant,  who  were  here  slain  hj 
Oedipos.  It  mwt  hare  stood  at  the  entrance  of 
the  Zimeit6  Derveni,  or  opening  between  the  moan- 
tains  Cir|<hia  and  Parnassus,  which  leads  to  Delphi. 
The  road  rnim  thi»  point  becomes  rerj  sleep  and 
rugged  towards  Delphi,  as  Psuaanias  has  described 
it  (Aes<hfL  Oed.  Tyr.  733:  Eurip.  PAoen.  38  j 
Paus.  iz.  3.  §  4,  z.  5.  §3;  Leake,  NotiiumGntce, 
ToL  ii.  p.  105.) 

SCHOENUS  (2x»wvt),  the  name  cf  saTeial 
tewn^  fmm  the  reeds  or  rushes  growing  in  their 
neighbourhood.  I.  (osnslly  ix'^'o'^t  <^  town  in 
Boeotis,  mentioned  hj  Homer  (/{.  iL  497),  and 
placed  by  Stabo  upon  a  river  of  the  same  name  in 
the  territoiy  of  Tliebes,  upon  the  road  to  Anthedon, 
and  at  the  distance  of  50  stadia  firom  Thebes. 
(Strab.  ix.  p.  408 ;  Enstath.  od  he. ;  Steph.  B.  >  e. ; 
Nirander,  Theriae.  887:  Plin.  iv.  7.  s.  12.)  This 
river  is  probabljr  the  stream  flowing  into  the  lake 
of  Hjriica  from  the  valler  of  Moriti,  and  which 
near  ibi  month  is  covered  with  niAhes.  Nicander 
is  clearly  wrong,  who  makes  (_L  c.)  the  Scboenns 
flow  into  the  lake  Copais.  (Ulrichs.  Reitai,  p.  258 ; 
Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  320.)  Schoenos 
was  the  birtliplsce  of  the  celebrated  Alalanta,  the 
daughter  of  Schnenos  (Pans.  viiL  SS.  §  10);  and 
hence  Statius  gives  to  Scboenns  the  epithet  of 
"  Atalantaens."     (SUt.  TKei.  vii.  267.) 

2.  A  town  in  the  centre  of  Arcadia  near  Me- 
thydriam,  which  was  said  to  have  derived  its  name 
from  the  Boeotian  Scboenns.  (Pans-viii.  35.  §  10; 
Steph.  B.  «.  «.;  Leake,  Peiopoimetiaea,  p.  240.) 

3.  A  harbour  in  the  Corintliia.  [Cobihthcs, 
Tf.  683,  a.] 

4.  A  river  near  Hannma  in  Thrace,  mentioned 
ODijr  by  Mela  (ii.  2.  §  8> 

SCHOENUS,  a  baj  on  the  west  coast  of  Csria, 
on  the  south-east  of  the  Cnidian  Chersonesus,  and 
oppoote  the  island  of  Sjm*.    (Pomp.  UeU,  L  16; 


SC1DBU3. 
Plin.  T.  89.)    It  shoold  fa*  obeerved,  however,  tbst 
this  deaeription  of  the  baj  of  Scboenns  is  onlj  con- 
jectural, and  based  upon  the  order  in  which  Pliny 
mention*  the  places  in  that  locality.  [L.  &3 

SCI  A  (2«ia:  £lh.  Xntii),  a  small  town  in  Kn- 
boe*  (Steph.  B.  1. 1.  Xndi),  probably  in  ttie  terri> 
toiy  <rf  Eretria,  since  Pansanias  (iv.  2.  §  3)  mem- 
tions  Scium  as  a  district  belonging  to  Eretria. 
SCIAS.  [IbOALOPOus,  p.  309,  b.] 
SCIATHIS.  [Pheheus,  p.  595,  a.] 
SCI'ATHUS  (Safofcr:  Etk.  ioMios:  SUoOo), 
a  small  ishuid  in  the  Aegaean  sea,  N.  of  Enboea,  anid 
a  little  E.  of  the  Uagnesian  coast  of  Tbcasaly,  is 
deacribed  by  Pliny  as  15  mile*  in  ciroimfereDcc 
(iv.  12.  s.  23).  It  is  said  to  have  been  originally 
colonised  by  Pelasgians  from  Thrace,  who  ware 
sncceeded  by  Chalcidians  ftxm  Enboea.  (Sejmui. 
Ch.  584.)  It  possessed  two  towns,  one  of  which 
was  also  called  Sciathus,  but  the  name  of  the  otb«r 
is  unknown.  (Scyiaz,  p.  93,  Hudson ;  Stiah.  is. 
p.  436;  PtoL  iil  13.  §  47.)  It  is  frequently  mes- 
tiooed  in  the  history  of  the  invasim  of  Greece  by 
Xerxes,  since  the  Persian  and  Grecian  fleets  wei« 
stationed  near  its  coasts.  (Herod,  vii.  176,  179, 
182.  183,  viii.  7.)  It  afterwards  became  cne  of  the 
subject  allie*  cf  Athens,  but  was  so  insignificant 
that  it  had  to  pay  only  the  small  tribute  <t  200 
drachmae  yearly.  (Frans,  Elem.  Epigr.  !,%.)  The 
town  of  Sciathus  was  destroyed  by  the  Is^t  Philip 
of  Macedonia,  B.  c.  200,  to  prevent  its  blUng  into 
tki  hands  of  Atlslus  and  the  Bomans.  (Liv.  xxxi. 
28,  45.)  In  the  Uitbridatic*War  it  was  ooe  «f 
the  haunt*  of  pirates.  (Appian,  Uifkr.  29.)  It 
was  subsequently  given  by  Antony  to  the  Atheoiain. 
(Appian,  B.  C.  v,  7.)  Suiathiu  was  celebrated  for 
its  wine  (Athen.  L  p.  30,  f.),  and  fw  a  species  of 
fish  (bund  off  its  coasts  and  called  Ktrrptis. 
(Athen.  i.  pi  4,  c:  Pollux,  vi.  63.)  The  modem 
town  lies  in  the  SE.  part  of  the  island,  and  poa- 
Msses  an  excellent  haihoor.  The  inhabitants  ha*a 
only  been  settled  here  since  1829,  previous  to  which 
time  their  town  stood  in  the  NE.  part  of  the  isUnd 
upon  a  rock  projecting  into  the  sea,  and  aocesoiMe 
only  npon  one  side,  ss  more  secure  sgainst  the  pi- 
rates. Boss  says  that  the  new  town  stands  opoo 
the  site  of  the  ancient  city,  but  the  latter  was  not 
the  homonymous  capital  of  the  bUnd,  which  occq. 
pied  the  site  of  the  old  town  in  the  NE.  part  <£  the 
island,  as  appears  from  an  inscription  found  tbcra 
by  Leake.  The  ancient  city  in  the  SE.  of  the 
island,  npon  which  the  modern  town  now  stands,  is 
probably  the  second  oity  mentioned  by  Scylsz,  bat 
without  a  name.  (Boss,  Wai»denmge»  as  Griedem- 
Icmd,  vol  ii.  p.  60 ;  Leake,  iVorcAsns  Grteot,  toL 
ili.  p.  III.) 

SCIDRUS  (3«»f»>:  EA.  iKiSfvit,  Steph.  B.: 
St^tri),  a  Greek  city  on  the  coast  of  Lucania,  on 
the  Tyrrhenian  sea,  between  Pyzns  (Buxemam) 
and  Lails,  It  is  mentioned  only  by  Herodotus  (ri. 
21),  from  whom  we  lesin  that  it  was,  as  well  as 
Laiis,  a  colony  of  Sybaris,  and  was  one  of  the  places 
to  which  the  surviving  inhabitants  of  that  city 
retired,  after  its  destmctioa  by  the  Cntoniats.  It 
does  not  appear  from  his  ezpresoona  whether  tbeae 
towns  were  then  first  {bonded  by  tbe  fngitivca, 
or  had  been  previously  settled  as  regular  colooiae ; 
but  the  latter  supposition  is  much  the  mcce  proba- 
ble. It  is  singular  that  no  subsequent  tnuie  is 
found  of  Scidrns ;  its  name  is  never  sgain  men- 
tioned in  history,  nor  alluded  to  by  the  geographen, 
with  the  exertion  of  Stephanas  of  Byzantium 
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(».  ».),  who  calk  it  merely  a  "  city  of  lUJy."  We 
han  tberefim  no  cine  to  its  poeitioa;  fin'  even  iU 
aitiutiaD  on  the  Tyrriienian  eea  is  »  mere  inference 
from  the  manner  in  which  it  is  mentioned  by  Hero- 
dotns  in  conjunction  with  LaSs.  But  there  exist  at 
Sapri,  on  die  Otif  of  PoHca$tro,  extensive  remains 
of  an  ancient  city,  which  are  generally  considered, 
and  apparently  not  withont  .reason,  as  indicating 
the  site  of  Sddms.  They  are  said  to  consist  of  the 
remains  of  a  theatre  and  other  pablic  boUdings  of 
the  ancient  walls,  and  constmetions  around  the 
port  (Antonini,  Lvoama,  part  ii.  c.  1 1 ;  Bomanelli, 
Tol.  i.  p.  377.)  This  last  is  a  remarkable  land- 
locked basin,  thongh  of  small  extent ;  and  it  is 
atngnlar  that,  enn  if  the  town  had  ceased  to  eust, 
no  allusion  should  be  found  to  the  existence  of  this 
■eeors  port,  on  a  coast  almost  wholly  destitnte  of 
natoiml  harbours.  But  the  high  mountains  which 
■hnt  it  in  and  debar  it  from  all  oommnnicaticn  with 
the  inteiiw  probably  prerented  it  from  ever  attain- 
ing to  any  importance.  Sapri  is  at  the  present  day 
a  mera  fishing  TiUage,  about  6  miles  E.  of  PoU- 
cattro.  [E.  H.  B.] 

SCnXUS  (SnAXoSf:  Elk.  SnAAo^Kriu),  a 
town  of  Triphylia,  a  district  of  Elis,  situated  20 
atadia  south  of  Olympia.  In  B.C.  573  the  Scil- 
Inntiana  assisted  Pyrrhus,  king  of  Pisa,  in  making 
war  upon  the  Eleians;  but  diey  were  completely 
ooiujDered  by  the  latter,  and  both  Pisa  and  Scillus 
ware  laied  to  thegronnd.  (Pans.  r.  6.  §  4,  n.  22. 
§  4.)  Scillus  remained  desolate  till  about  B.  0. 392, 
when  the  Laeedaononians,  who  had  a  few  years 
previoDsly  compelled  the  Eleians  to  renoonce  their 
Bupcemacy  over  their  dependent  cities,  colonised 
Scillus  and  gave  it  to  Xenophon,  then  an  exile  from 
Athens.  Xenophon  reeided  here  more  than  twenty 
years,  bat  was  expelled  frtHu  it  by  the  Eleians  soon 
after  the  battle  of  Leuctia,  b.o.  371.  He  has  left 
ns  a  description  of  the  (lace,  which  he  says  was  sitn- 
ated  20  stadia  from  the  Sacred  Grove  of  Zens,  on 
the  road  to  Olympia  from  Sparta.  It  stood  npon  the 
river  Selinns,  which  was  also  the  name  of  the  river 
flowing  by  the  temple  of  Artemis  at  Ephesns,  and 
like  the  latter  it  abounded  in  fish  and  .shell-fish. 
Here  Xenophon,  from  a  tenth  of  the  spoils  acquired  in 
the  Asiatic  campaign,  dedicated  a  temple  to  Artemis, 
in  tmitatioo  of  tiie  celebrated  temple  at  Ephesus,  and 
institnted  a  festival  to  the  goddess.  Scillus  stood 
amidst  woods  and  meadows,  and  afiorded  abundant 
pasture  for  cattle;  while  tlie  neighbouring  monn- 
tains  supplied  wild  hogs,  roebucks,  and  stags.  (Xen. 
Anab.  T.  3.  §§  7 — 13.)  When  Pausanias  visited 
Sdllas  five  eentnriee  afterwards  the  temple  of  Ar- 
temis still  remained,  and  a  statue  of  Xenophm,  made 
of  Pentelic  marble.  (Pans.  v.  6.  §  5,  seq.;  comp. 
ftnb.  viU.  pp.  344,  387  i  Plot  d»  ExtU.  p.  603.) 
There  an  no  mnains  to  identify  Scillus,  but  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  it  stood  in  the  woody  vale,  in 
which  is  a  small  village  called  Sasa,  and  through 
which  flows  a  river  fiUling  into  the  Alpheins  nearly 
opposite  the  ChMJIens.  (Leake,  Morta,  vol.  u.  p. 
SIS,  seq.,  PdopDimenaea,  pt  9 ;  Bohlaye,  RMherchet, 
4t.  f.  133;  Cortins,  Pdopotmmoi.  vol.  iL  p.  91.) 

SCINC0MAGU8  (S«irr<Wyoi)-  This  place  is 
lint  mentioned  by  Stiaho  (iv.  p.  179),  who  says, 
when  be  is  speaking  of  one  of  the  passes  of  the 
Alps,  that  from  Ebrodtmtmi  (fniran)  on  the 
Gallic  side  through  Briganthun  {Brimfoni)  and 
Sdnconiagtts  and  the  pass  of  the  Alpa  to  Ocelnm, 
the  Emit  of  the  land  of  Cottins  is  99  miles;  and  at 
ScsMomagns  Italy  begins;  and  the  distance  from 
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ScincomagiB  to  Ocelum  is  27  miles.  (See  Graskurd's 
note  on  tbe  passage,  TVoml.  Strab.  L  p.  309.) 
Pliny  ahio  (ii.  106)  makes  Italy  extend  to  the 
Alps  at  Scincomagns,  and  then  he  gives  the  breadth 
of  Gallia  from  Scinoomagos  to  the  Pyrenees  and 
llliberis.  (See  the  notes  and  emendations  in  Har> 
duin's  edition.)  It  appears  then  that  Scincomagns 
was  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps  on  the  Italian  side;  and 
if  the  position  of  Ocelum  were  eertun,  we  might  pro- 
bably determine  that  of  Scincomagns,  which  must 
he  OD  the  line  of  the  passage  over  the  AIpe  by 
the  UotU  Genivre.  It  was  a  great  mistake  of 
Booche  and  Hardnin  to  suppose  that  Sdncomagns 
was  the  same  as  Segusio  or  Sun.  D'Anville 
guesses  that  Scincomagns  may  be  a  place  which  he  , 
ealb  "  Ciamlat  th  Sigum,  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Col  de  Catriiret,  which  leads  tmn  the  valley  of 
SitoM  (Cesano)  into  that  of  Pra-geUa'  As  nsnal, 
he  relies  on  thie  resemblance  of  the  ancient  and 
modem  names,  which  is  often  nsefiil  evidence ;  for 
"  magus "  in  Scmcomagna  is  merely  a  oommoD 
Gallic  name  fat  town.  D'Anville  also  snpposee  that 
this  position  of  Scincomagns  is  confirmed  by  the  site 
of  Ocelum,  as  he  has  fixed  it.  [OCBLUK.]  Bnt  all 
this  is  vagtie.  [G.  L.] 

SCIO^E  (2n<(i>)),Hend.vu.  123,viH.  128 ;  Thno. 
iv.  120—123, 133,  v.  32 ;  Strab.  vil  p.  330 ;  Pomp. 
Mela,  ii  2.  $  11;  Plio.  iv.  17:  Elh.  inmycuot, 
Herod.;  iicumis, Stefb.  B.  «.  v.),  the  chief  town  on 
tbe  isthmus  of  Pallene  in  Macedonia.  Although  it 
called  itself  Achaean,  like  many  other  colonial  towns, 
hi  d«£inltof  any  acknowledged  mother-dty.  it  traced 
its  origin  to  warriors  returning  firom  Troy.  Under  con- 
cert with  Brasidas  the  Sciooarans  proclaimed  their  re- 
volt from  Athens,  two  days  afW  the  truce  was  iswom, 
March,  B.o.  421.  '  Brasidas,  by  a  speech  which  ap- 
pealed to  Grecian  feeling,  wound  np  the  citizens  to 
the  highest  pitch  of  enthusiasm.  The  Athenians, 
furious  at  the  refbsal  of  the  Lacedaemonians  to  give 
up  this  prize,  which  they  had  gained  after  the  truce, 
passed  a  resolution,  nnder  the  instigation  of  Cleon 
to  Ul]  all  the  growu-np  male  mbsbitauts  of  the 
place,  and  strictly  besieged  the  town,  which  Bra- 
sidas was  unable  to  relieve,  though  he  had  pre- 
viously conveyed  away  the  women  and  children  to  a 
place  of  safety.  After  a  k>ng  blockade  Scione  sur- 
rendered to  the  Athenians,  who  put  all  the  men  of 
military  age  to  death,  and  sold  the  women  and 
children  to  slavery.  The  rite  of  this  ill-fated  city 
must  be  songht  for  between  tbe  capes  PaUuri 
and  PotUM.  (Leake,  yortikera  Greece,  vol  iii. 
p.  157.)  [E.B.J.] 

SCIRA'DIUM.    [Saljuos.] 

SCIBI  or  SCIRRI,  a  popnUaion  variously  placed 
by  various  authors.  The  first  who  mentions  them 
is  Phny  (It.  18.  s.  27),  who  fixes  them  in  Eiiingia, 
i.  e.  in  tlie  parts  to  the  ME.  of  the  extreme  fron- 
tier of  what  he  and  his  contemporaries  call  Germa- 
nia,  i.  e.  Eatt  Pnum,  Courland,  liama,  Eitiumia, 
and  part  of  FintUand,  "quidam  baec  habitari  ad  Vis- 
talam  usque  fluvium  a  Sannatis,  Venedis,  Sciris, 
Btrrit,  tradtrnt."  No  other  author  either  mentions 
the  Hirri  or  places  the  Sdri  thus  far  northward. 

The  most  interesting  notice  of  them  is  in  tbe  so- 
called  Olbian  inscriptioD  (BSckh,  Iiucr.  no.  2058), 
wherein  they  are  mentioned  as  dangerous  neighboura 
to  tbe  town  of  Olbia  along  with  tbe  Gaktae,  the 
Thisamatae,  the  Scythae,  and  the  Sandaratae  (Zense, 
Die  Deuttcken,  4e.,  ».».  Gofatoe);  and,  doubtless, 
the  neighbonring  town  of  Olbia  ins  their  true 
locally. 
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Th«  trideiiM  of  Jomiindes  malcei  them.  Alans 
("  Sciri  et  Satagari!  et  ceteri  AlaDomm,"  RA.  Get.  49), 
evidence  which  is  important,  since  Feria,  the  notar; 
of  the  Alan  kinf!CaiidJBX,was  the  writer'sfirandfather. 
Thej  ara  made  by  Sidonius  (Conn.  vii.  322)  part  of 
Attila's  army,  by  Joniandes  subjects  of  Odoacer, 
by  Procopias  membera  of  the  Goth  and  Alan  alli- 
ance. They  were,  almost  certainly,  a  Scythian 
tribe  of  Sienoa,  who  doiini;  the  period  of  the 
Greek  settlements  harassed  Olbia,  and,  dnrini;  the 
Byzantine  period,  joined  with  the  other  barbarians 
of  tbe  Lower  Danube  agnints  Rome.  Of  these, 
the  chief  ooafedemtea  were  tbe  Hertili  and  Turci- 
lingi ;  with  whom  they  found  their  way  as  far  west 
•s  Bmttria.  The  present  country  of  SU/ria  ISiger- 
lii«r*)=the  March  of  the  Stiri  or  Sciri,  the  change 
from  Se  to  St  bang  justified  by  the  Bararian  Count 
Von  Seliiem  in  one  part  of  a  document  of  tbe  10th 
Mntuty  being  made  a  Comet  de  Stira  in  anotfaer. 
Add  to  this  tbe  existence  of  a  Ntmm  Sdrorum  in 
Bavaria,    (See  Zeusa,  t.  r.  Seiri). 

The  Sciri  of  the  later  writers  were  probably  a 
portion  of  the  Scythians  of  the  parts  between  the 
Danube  and  7>on,  under  a  newer  and  more  spe- 
cific name.  The  transplantation  into  Sti/ria  along 
with  an  inroad  of  Uldis,  king  of  tbe  Huns,  seems  to 
have  broken  up  the  name  and  nation.  Sozomenes  saw 
the  remnants  of  them  labouring  as  slaves  in  the  mines 
of  Hoant  Olympus  in  Bithynia  (iz.  S).  [B.6.L.] 

SCIRITIS  (4  iKifnts:  £th.  Xti^rDi,  fern. 
Saci^mt),  a  rugged  and  barren  mnuntainoos  dis- 
trict, in  the  north  of  I>aconia,  between  the  upper 
Earotas  on  the  west  and  the  Oenns  on  the  east,  and 
extending  north  of  tlie  highest  ridge  of  the  moun- 
tains, which  were  the  natural  boundary  between 
I/aoouia  and  Arcadia.  The  name  probably  expressed 
the  wild  and  nigged  nature  of  the  country,  for  the 
word  signiBed  hard  and  ragged  {irmtpor,  (TKfTpor, 
aKKnp6i>,  Hesych.).  It  was  bounded  by  the  Mae- 
nalians  on  the  north,  and  by  tbe  Parrhasians  on  tlie 
west,  and  was  originally  pitrt  of  Arcadia,  but  was 
conquered  at  an  early  period,  and  its  inhabitants 
ndaced  to  the  condition  of  Lacedaemonian  Perioeci. 
(Steph.  B.  «.  r.  ixipos ;  Time.  v.  33.)  According 
to  Xenopbon  they  were  subjected  to  Sparta  even 
before  the  time  of  Lycnrgus.  (De  Bq>.  Lac  c  12.) 
They  were  distingtiiUied  above  all  the  other  Ferioed 
for  then:  bravery;  and  tlieir  contingent,  called  tbe 
"S/ufhiit  A(fxot,  600  in  number,  usually  occupied 
the  extreme  left  of  the  Lacedaemonian  wing.  (Tbnc. 
T.  67,  68.)    They  were  frequently  placed   in  the 

Set  ef  danger,  and  sometimes  remained  with  the 
ng  as  a  body  of  reserve.  (Xen.  Cyr.  iv.  2.  §  1, 
HM  V.  S.  §  24,  V.  4.  §  52 ;  Died.  xv.  32.)  On  tbe 
fint  invasion  of  Laconia  by  the  Thebana  the  Sdritae, 
ti^tber  with  the  Perioeci  of  Caryae  and  Sellasia, 
revolted  &om  Sparta,  in  consequence  of  which  their 
country  was  subsequently  ravaged  by  the  Lacedae- 
monians. (Xen.  Htil.  vii.  24.  §  1.)  The  only  towns 
in  the  Sciritis  appear  to  have  been  SciRUS  and 
Oeum,  called  lam  by  Xenophon.  The  latter  is  tbe 
only  place  in  tbe  district  mentioned  in  historical 
times  [Osim].  Scuros  may  perhaps  have  been  tbe 
Mroe  as  Sdrtonium  {SxifrAnw),  in  tbe  district  of 
Aegytis.  (Psus.  viii.  27.  §  4 ;  Steph.  B.  :  r.) 
The  road  firvm  Sparta  to  Tege^,  which  is  tbe 
same  as  tbe  present  inad  from  Sparta  to  Tripoliitd, 
led  through  tbe  Scirilis.  (Leake,  ifarea,  vol.  iii. 
p. 28;  Boblaye,  Rechercha.  fc  p.  7f>;  Ross,  Reuen 
tm  Ptbponnet,  p.  178;  Curtins,  Pdofonmetot.  voL 
ii.  p.  263.) 
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SCIBCNIA  SAXA.     [Hboasa,  p.  S16,  K] 

SCIRRL    [SciKi.] 

SCIRTIA'NA.  a  station  on  the  Egnatian  road, 
between  Brucida  {Pretba)  and  Casti*  at  Fanmbole. 
The  name  is  no  doubt  connected  with  that  of  tbe 
SciBTORBB  (ZK(pToi'<i),whom  Ptolemy (UL 17.  §  8) 
couples  with  the  Dasnietian  Pirustae  as  Illytiaa 
tribes  near  Macedonia.  [E.  B.  J.] 

SCI-BTONES.     [ScnrruKA.1 

SCIBTO'NIUM.    [Scmms.] 

SCIRTUS  (iKiinos,  Prooop.  de  Atd.  il  7),  a 
river  of  Mesopotamia,  a  western  tributary  of  the 
Chaboras  (Ciabur).  It  flowed  from  25  sources, 
and  ran  past  Edesaa.  (Oiron.  Edea,  in  Asseman, 
£iW.  Or.  L  p.  388.)  Its  name,  which  signifies  the 
skipping  or  jumping  (from  aiaprrJm),  is  said  to  hare 
been  derived  from  its  rapid  contBe  and  its  frequent 
overflowings;  and  its  present  name  of  Anaim meam 
tbe  Mune  thing.  [T.  H.  D.] 

SCIRUM.    [AmcA,  f.  826,  a.] 

SCISSUM.    [CissA.] 

SCITTIUM.    [SoTuraa] 

SCODRA  (4  SmiSpa,  Ptol.  iL  16.  (17.)  §  IS; 
ixUpai,  Hierocl.  p.  656:  Etk.  Scodrenses,  Liv.  xir. 
26),  one  of  the  more  important  towns  of  Ilmia 
Illyricum  (^Montmegro),  the  capital  of  tbe  Labeates, 
seated  at  tlie  soDtbem  extremity  of  tbe  lake  Li- 
beatis,  between  two  riven,  the  Clausula  on  tbe  E., 
and  tbe  Barbanna  on  the  W.  (Liv.  xliv.  31 ),  and  st 
a  distance  of  1 7  miles  from  the  sea-coast  (Flio.  iii 
22.  s.  26).  It  was  a  veiy  strong  pUce,  and  Gtn- 
tius,  king  of  the  Illyrians,  attempted  to  defend  it 
against  the  Romans,  b.  c.  168,  but  was  defiMtnl  m 
a  battle  under  the  walls.  Pliny  erroneously  plant 
it  on  the  Drilo  (t  e.).  At  a  later  period  it  became 
the  chief  city  of  the  province  Praevalitana.  It  ii 
the  present  Scutari,  which,  is  also  the  name  of  tbe 
lake  Labeati^k  (Wilkinson,  Vabnatia  and  H<mlf- 
negro,  voL  i.  p.  476.)  {T.  H.  D.] 

SCOLLIS  (SiciiAAit),  a  mountain  between  Elis 
and  Achaia,  now  called  &iiMiiinen(((>io,  3333  fcet 
high,  from  which  tbe  river  Larisos  rises,  thst 
forms  the  boundary  between  Achaia  and  Elis. 
Strabo  de^bes  it  as  adjacent  to  Mount  Lampeii, 
which  was  connected  with  tbe  range  of  Errmin- 
tbus.  (Strab.  viii.  p^  341.)  Strabo  also  idenlifia 
it  with  tbe  "Olenian  Rock"  of  Homer,  (ft  ii. 
617  i  Strab.  viii.  p.  387  ;  Leake,  Morea,  voL  il 
pp.  184,  230;  Pdopometiaott,  p.  203.) 

SCOLOTL    [SCYTBIA.] 

SCOLUS  {XuKKot.  Thnc.  v.  18;  Stiab.  ix. 
f.  408),  a  town  of  Chalddice  near  Olynthns,  mm- 
tioncd  together  with  Spartolos,  in  tbe  treaty  betweeo 
Athens  and  Sparta  in  the  tenth  year  of  tbe  Pek>- 
ponnesian  War.  [E.  B.  J.] 

SCOLUS  (2kw\o>:  Etk.  Sn^Aios,  Sicmlum).  a 
toim  of  Boeotia,  mentioned  by  Homer  (/t  ii.  49*X 
and  deecribed  by  Strabo  as  a  village  of  the  Pan- 
sopia  below  Cithaeron  (ix.  p.  408).  Pansaniu,  in 
bis  description  of  tbe  note  firam  PUtaea  to  Thebes, 
says,  that  if  tbe  travellnr  were,  instead  of  ensuing 
the  Asopus,  to  follow  that  river  for  sboot  40  stadia, 
be  would  arrive  at  tbe  ruins  of  Seolos,  where  there 
was  an  unfinished  temple  rf  Demeter  and  Core  (ix. 
4.  §  4).  Mardonios  in  bb  march  from  Tsnagts  U 
Plalaea  passed  throogb  Seolus.  (Hend.  ix.  15.) 
When  the  Lacedaemonians  were  preparing  to  invade 
Boeotia,  B.  c.  377,  the  Thebans  threw  up  an  in- 
tranchment  in  front  of  Seolos,  which  prabablT  ex- 
tended from  Mt.  Cithaeron  to  tbe  Asopos.  (Xen. 
BM.  t.  4.  §  49,  AjetiL  8.)    Strabo  says  that 
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Scolos  «u  M  disagreeable  and  nigged  (rpaxis) 
that  It  gave  rise  to  the  proverb,  "  never  let  as  go  to 
Scolus,  nor  follow  any  one  there"  (ix.  p.  408). 
Leake  places  Soolus  jost  below  the  projection  of 
Citliaeron,  on  a  little  rocky  table-height,  overlook- 
ing the  river,  where  stands  a  meioihi  dependent  on 
*  convent  in  the  Eleniheris,  called  St.  Meleiios. 
(^yortiem  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  830.) 

SCOMBRA'BIA  (iKoiASpapia,  Strab.  iil.  p.  159), 
an  island  on  the  S.  coast  of  Spain,  in  front  of  the 
bay  which  formed  the  barbonr  of  Cartliago  Nova, 
and  24  stadia,  or  3  miles,  distant  from  8ie  coast 
It  derived  its  name  from  the  acombei,  tunny-fish,  or 
mackarel,  which  were  ibnnd  here  in  great  quan- 
tities, and  from  which  the  Romans  prepared  their 
gamm.  (Plin.  xxxi.  8.  s.  43.)  It  was  also  called 
Uervulis  Insula.     Now  I^lole.         .    [T.  U.  D.] 

SCOMBRA'SIA.    [Satubhi  Prom.] 

SCOMBRUS,  SCaMIUS  (2«<(fi«po(,  al.  Svd- 
fuot,  Thuc.  ii.  96 ;  Aristot.  Mettor.  i.  13;  Scopius, 
Plin.  iv.  17  :  Kth.  ixiiitpot,  Hesych.),  an  out- 
lying mountain  of  the  chain  of  Haenins,  or  that 
duster  of  great  summits  between  Ghiiatendil  and 
Sofia,  which  sends  tributaries  to  all  the  great  rivers 
of  the  N.  of  European  Torkey.  As  the  most  central 
point,  and  nearly  equidistant  from  the  Euxine,  the 
Aegean,  the  Adriatic,  and  the  Danube,  it  is  probably 
the  Haemus  of  the  traveller's  tale  in  Livy  (xl.  21), 
to  which  Philip,  son  of  Deroelrins,  king  of  Mace- 
donia, made  n  fruitless  excnrsion  with  the  expec- 
tation of  beholding  from  thence  at  once  the  Adriatic 
and  the  £uxine(£2nci  Sea),  the  Danube  and  the  Alps. 
(Leake.  NorOiem  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  474.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

SCOMIUS.      [ScOMBRUS.] 

SCOPAS  (2ic(>ira;),  an  eastern  tributary  of  the 
Saugarios  in  Galatia,  which  according  to  Procopius 
(</«  Jed  T.  4)  jiiined  the  Sitngaritts,  10  miles  east 
of  the  town  of  Juliopolis.  Pliny  (r.  43)  calls  it 
Scopius,  and  according  to  Ptocopus  this  river  fre- 
quently overflowed  the  country,  which  is  perhaps 
allnded  to  in  the  Jerusalem  Itinerary  (p.  574),  where 
a  statical  called  Hycronpotamum  (i.  e.  iypbv  iroro- 
tiSf)  is  mentioned  about  13  miles  to  the  east  of 
Juliopolis.  The  modem  name  of  the  river  is  Aladan, 
(Oomp.  Leake,  Aeia  Minor,  p.  79;  Eckhel,  Doetr. 
Jimm.  iii.  p.  lOf.)  [L.  S.] 

SCaPELUS.    [Hamuiiikscs.] 

SCOPL    [Scopi.] 

SCCfPIA  (JUonia  ittpa),  a  headland  ea  the  west 
coast  of  Caria,  to  the  west  of  Myndus,  and  opposite 
the  island  of  Cos.  (Ptol.  v.  2.  §  10.)  Strabo  (xiv. 
p.  658)  mentions  two  headlands  in  the  same  vicinity, 
Astypalsea  and  Zephyrinm,  one  of  which  may  poe- 
aibly  be  the  same  as  Scopia.  [L.  S.J 

SCORDISCI  (SKopSbrmi).  a  poweritil  Celtic 
tribe,  in  the  southern  part  of  Lower  Paunonia,  be- 
tween the  rivers  Savua,  Dravos,  and  Danabins. 
They  and  the  Boii  were  overpowervd  by  the  Daciaos. 
(Strab.  vii.  pp.  293,  313.)  Some  call  them  an 
lllyrian  tribe,  because,  living  on  the  borders  of  Illy- 
ricum,  they  wro  much  mixed  up  with  them.  They 
were  in  the  end  greatly  reduced  by  their  struggles 
with  the  Dacians  and  the  Triballi,  so  that  when 
they  came  in  contact  with  the  Romans  they  were 
easily  subdned.  (Appian,  lUyr.  3;  Liv.  zli.  23; 
Justin,  xxxiL  3;  Plin.  iii.  28;  Ptol.  iL  16.  §  3.) 
In  Pannnnu  they  seem  to  have  gradually  become 
assimilated  to  tiie  Pannonians,  whence  in  later 
times  they  disappear  from  histor;  as  a  distinct  na- 
tion or  tribe.  [L.  S.  j 

SCOBDISCUSw    [ScTPisEs.] 


SCOTUSSA. 
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SCORDUS  MONS,  [SoAimrs.] 
SCOTANE.  [Cleitok,  p.  633,  a.] 
SCOTI.  The  Scoti  were  the  ancient  inhabitants 
of  Hibernia,  as  appears  from  notices  in  some  of  the 
Latin  writers.  (Ciaudian,  deJV.  Cone.  Honor.  33, 
de  Laud.  SlS.  ii.  251;  Oros.  L  2.)  For  several 
centuries  Ireland  was  considered  as  the  land  of  the 
Scoti,  and  the  name  of  Scotia  was  equivalent  to  that 
of  Hibernia.  (Isid.  Orig.  xiv.  6;  Beda,  i.  1,  ii.  4; 
Geogr.  Rav.  i.  3,  T.  32;  Alfred  the  Great,  ap.  Orot. 
p.  30,  &c.)  We  have  no  accounts  respecting  the 
subdivisions  of  the  Scoti;  bnt  perhaps'they  ar«  to 
be  sought  in  the  names  of  the  Irish  counties,  as 
Mututer,  Lemtier,  Ulster,  Cotmaught.  Ammianns 
mentions  the  Scoti,  in  conjunction  with  the  Atta- 
cotti,  as  committing  formidable  devastations -(xxviL 
8.  §  4).  According  to  St  Jerome  {adv.  Jovin. 
T.  2.  201,  ed.  Mart.)  they  had  their  wives  in 
common;  a  custom  which  Dion  Cassins  represents  as 
also  prevailing  among  the  kindred  rAce  in  Caledonia 
(Ixxvi.  12).  At  a  later  period  the  names  of  Scotia 
and  Scoti  vanish  entirely  from  Ireland,  and  become 
the  appellations  of  the  neighbouring  Caledonia  and 
its  intiabitants.  This  was  effected  through  a  mi- 
gration of  the  Scoti  into  Caledonia,  who  settled  to 
the  N.  of  the  Clgde ;  but  at  what  time  Ibis  hap- 
pened, cannot  be  ascertained.  Beda  (i.  1)  states 
that  it  took  place  under  a  leader  called  Heuda.  The 
new  settlement  waged  war  with  riie  surronnding 
Piets,  and  even  against  the  Anglo-Saxons,  but  at 
first  with  little  success.  (Id.  i.  24,  iv.  36.)  Ul- 
timately, however,  in  the  year  839,  under  king 
Keueth,  they  succeeded  in  subduing  the  Picts 
(Fordnn,  Scot.  But.  ap.  Gale,  i.  659,  .neq.);  and  the 
whole  country  N.  of  Sobcai/  Frith  subsequentlj 
obtained  the  name  of  Scot/and.  (Cump.  Zeuss,  Vt» 
Deuttchen  u.  die  Nachbartlamme,  p.  568;  Gibbon, 
toL  iii.  p.  268,  and  notee,  ed.  Smith.)  [T.  H.D.] 
6C0T1TA&  [Laconia,  p.  113,  b.] 
SCOTUSSA  {PeuL  Tab.;  Scotusa,  Plin.  It.  17.  a. 
18:  £th.  Scotnssaei,  Plin.  iv.  17.  s.  18),  a  station  on 
the  road  from  Heracleia  Sintica  to  Philippi,  which 
passed  round  the  N.  of  the  lake  Cercinites,  answering 
to  the  place  where  tiie  Strymon  was  crossed  just 
above  the  lake.  (Leake,  Northtam  Greece,  vol.  iiL 
p.  227.)  [E.B.J.] 

SCOTUSSA  (XtoToSo-ffo  or  Snoraiwa  ;  Etk. 
"ixoToviriTeuoi),  an  ancient  town  of  Pelasgiotis  ia 
Thessaly,  lying  between  Pherae  and  Pharsalns,  near 
the  frontiers  of  Phthiotis.  Scotussa  is  not  men- 
tioned in  Homer,  bnt  according  to  some  accounts 
the  oracle  of  Dodona  in  Epeims  originally  came 
from  this  place.  (Strab.  vii  p.  329.)  In  b.  0.394 
the  Scotussaei  joined  the  other  Thessalians  in  op- 
p<ising  the  march  of  Agesilaus  tfaronch  their  conntiy. 
(Xen.  Bell,  iv  3.  §  3.)  In  B.  c.  367  Scotnssa  was 
treacherously  seized  by  Alexander,  tyrant  of  the 
neighbouring  town  of  Pherae.  (Diod.  xv.  75.)  In 
the  territory  of  Scotussa  were  the  hills  called 
Cynoerephalae,  which  are  memorable  as  the  scene  of 
two  battles,  one  fought  in  B.  c  364,  between  the 
Thebsns  and  Alexander  of  Pherae,  in  which  P»- 
lopidas  was  slain,  and  the  other,  of  still  greater 
celebrity,  fonght  in  B.O.  197,  in  which  the  last 
Philip  of  Macedonia  was  defeated  by  the  Roman 
consul  Fhunininus.  (Plut  Pehp.  32;  Strab.  ix.  p. 
441;  Polyb.  xviii.  3,  seq.;  Liv.  xxxiii.  6,  seq.)  bi 
B.  c  191  Scotussa  surrendered  to  Antiochos,  but 
was  recovered  shortly  afterwards,  along  with  Phai- 
salos  and  Pherae,  by  the  consul  AciHns.  (Lir, 
zxxTi.  9,  14.)    The  ruins  of  Scotussa  are  found  at 
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S»plL  The  dlj  wu  aboat  two  or  three  miles  in 
cinxunfennoe;  bat  of  the  walls  aaij  »  finr  conraee 
of  Duuonry  hare  been  pnserred.  The  aciopolia 
stood  at  the  soatb-westem  end  of  the  site,  below 
which,  00  the  eait  and  north,  the  groood  is  oorered 
with  foDndatioDs  of  buildings,  heaps  of  stones,  and 
fragmeDts  of  tiles  and  pottery.  (Leake,  Norliem 
Greece,  toI.  it.  p.  454,  seq.) 

8CULTENNA  (SnoilXTawo,  Strab.:  Ptmaro), 
a  rirer  of  Gallia  Cispadana,  and  one  of  the  frin- 
eipal  of  the  (oatheni  tribataries  of  the  Pados. 
(Plin.  iiL  16.  B.  80  ;  P.  Disc.  Biit  Lamg.  n.  47.) 
It  crosses  the  Aemilian  Way  about  S  miks  E.  at 
Matina  (Uodma),  and  &Us  into  the  Po  a  little  be- 
low Boidam,  being  the  last  of  the  tribataries  of 
that  liver  which  now  flow  into  its  main  stream. 
In  the  lower  part  of  its  course  it  now  bean  the 
name  ef  P<mairo,  bat  in  the  upper  part,  before 
it  learas  the  Talleys  of  the  Apennines,  it  is  still 
known  as  the  BcoUmma.  It  has  its  soorcee  in  one 
of  the  loftiest  and  most  rogEed  groups  of  the  Apen- 
nines, at  the  foot  of  the  Uonte  Cimome,  and  fran 
tiience  flows  for  many  miles  through  a  deep  and 
winding  Talley,  which  appears  to  bare  been  the  abode 
of  the  Ligurian  tribe  of  the  Friniates.  The  district 
■till  bean  on  old  maps  the  title  of  Frtgncmo.  (Ms- 
gini,  Carta  iT  Italia,  Ur.  16.)  In  B.o.  177  the 
banks  of  the  Seultenna  were  the  scene  of  a  deeisiTe 
conflict  between  the  Ligurians  and  the  Boman  con- 
sul G.  Claudius,  in  which  the  former  were  defiealed 
with  great  slaughter  (Lit.  xlL  12,  18);  but  the 
site  of  the  battle  is  not  more  exactly  indicated. 
Strsbo  speaks  of  the  plains  on  the  banks  of  the 
Seultenna,  probably  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course, 
as  producing  wool  of  the  finest  qoality.  (Strab.  r. 
p.  218.)  [E.H.B.] 

SCUPI  (SxeSnti,  PtoL  UL  9.  §  «,  tUL  II.  §  5; 
Hieroel.;  Niceph.  Bryenn.  It.  18;  Oeog.  Rar.  it. 
15;  ri  SKina,  Anna  Comn.  iz.  p.  253;  2<(ouiru>v, 
Pixicop.<iei4ediT.4;Orelli,/iucp.  1790:  UtchkOi), 
a  town  which,  from  its  important  position  at  the 
dAomM  from  the  Illyrian  into  tlie  plains  of  Paeonia 
and  the  Upper  Azius,  was  in  all  ages  the  frontier 
town  of  Illyricam  towards  Uacedonia.  There  is  no 
evidence  of  its  erer  hanng  been  possessed  by  the 
kings  of  Macedonia  or  Paeonia.  Under  the  Bomans 
it  was  ascribed  to  Dardania,  as  well  in  the  time  of 
Ptolemy  as  in  the  fifth  century,  when  it  was  the 
eapital  of  the  new  diocese  of  Dardania  (Marquardt, 
in  Becker's  i2oi)i.jl<(.  iii.pt.  L  p.  IIO).  The  Boman 
road  from  Stobi  to  Naiiaaa  passed  by  Scupi,  which 
was  thus  brought  into  connection  with  the  great  SE. 
route  from  Viminacinm  on  the  Danube  to  Byiantiutn. 
It  was  probably  seldom  under  the  complete  authority 
.  of  Constantinople,  though  afler  the  memorable  vic- 
tory in  which,  under  its  walls,  Basil,  the  "  Slayer 
al  the  Bulgarians",  in  the  beginning  of  the  elcToith 
century,  avwged  the  defeat  he  had  suflered  firom 
Samuel,  king  of  Bulgaria,  twenty-ooe  yean  before, 
in  the  passes  of  Mt.  Uaemus,  tlus  city  surrendered 
to  the  Byxsntine  army  (Cedren.  p.  694).  In  the 
leign  of  Michael  Palaeologus  it  was  wrested  from 
the  emperor  by  the  S«vians,  and  became  the 
residence  of  the  Krai  (Cantacuzenus,  p.  778.) 
Fmally,  under  Sultan  Bayezid,  Scup,  or  the  "  Bride 
of  Bfirnili,"  received  a  colony  of  Ottoman  Turks 
(Chalcondyles,  p.  31).  (LeiJce,  Northern  Greece, 
yd.  iii.  p.  478.)  [E.B.J.] 

SCURGUM  (2c«SfYer),  a  town  in  the  north  of 
Germany,  in  the  territory  of  the  UelTecones,  be- 
tween the  Viadn*  and  the  VisttUa,  the  exact  site  gf 
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which  is  unknowiL  (PtoL  ii  Il.§27;  einip.  WiW 
helm.  Genmmiea,  p.  S53.)  [L.  &] 

SCYDISES  {iaiSUnr),  *  chain  of  ragged 
moootains  in  the  east  of  Pontns,  which  was  ceo- 
nected  in  the  north  with  the  Hcschid  Miaitcs  on 
the  east,  and  with  Uons  Paryadres  on  the  north-west, 
while  in  the  south-west  it  wait  counacted  with  Anti- 
Uurus.  (Strab.  xi.  p.  497,  xiL  p.  548;  PtsL  v.  &. 
§  8,  where  it  »  called  i/copShitot.')  Modem  tn- 
vellen  identify  it  with  the  Tdiambi  Bel (Wiemr 
JaJtrbicher,  vol.  ct.  p.  21.)  [L.  S.] 

SCYDBA  (2Kitpa:  Etk.  Xcvt^aot),  a  town  of 
Emathia  in  Macedonia,  which  Ptolemy  places  be- 
tween Tyrissa  and  Mieza.  (Staph.  B.  «. «. ;  Pt«L  iH. 
13.  §  39 ;  Plin.  ir.  10.  s.  17.)  It  u  perhsps  the 
ssme  as  the  station  Scnrio  in  the  Jerusalem  Itineraiy 
(p.  606),  where  it  is  placed  between  Edean  sod 
Pella,  at  the  dittance  of  15  miles  from  titha. 
(Cramer,  Ancient  Greece,  voL  L  p.  228.) 

SCYLACE  (Scvxaio)),  an  ancient  Pelaagiss 
town  of  Mysia,  on  the  coast  <rf  the  Propontis,  east  rf 
Cyiicns.  (Stepb.  B.  «.  r.)  In  this  place  and  the 
neighbouring  Plada,  the  Pelaagians,  according  to 
Herodotus  (i.  57),  bad  preserved  their  sncient  lu- 
gnage  down  to  his  time.  Scylax  (p.  35)  mentioot 
only  Placia,  bat  Mek  (i-  19)  snd  PUny  (t.  40) 
speak  of  both  as  still  existing.  These  towns  leeii 
never  to  hare  been  of  any  importaooe,  and  to  fasve 
decayed  at  an  eariy  period.  [L.  &] 

SCYLA'CIUM  or  SCYLLETIUM  (*tiAA*- 
THV,  Steph.  B.,  Strab.  ;  SKuKiKUHr,  Ptol. :  Elk 
imMJiruaa  :  S^uiUace),  a  town  on  the  E.  eosat 
of  Brntlimn,  situated  on  the  shores  of  an  exteoavs 
bay,  to  which  it  gare  the  name  of  ScTUfncrs 
Sncus.  (Strab.  tL  p.  261.)  It  is  this  bay,  atill 
known  ss  the  Onff  q/'  SquUlaoe,  which  indents  the 
coast  of  Brottium  on  the  £.  as  deeply  as  tbst  of 
Hippooium  or  Terina  (the  GmifofSt.  £ufemia)iM 
on  the  W.,  so  that  they  leave  but  a  comparstivdy 
narrow  isthmus  between  them.  (Strab.  L  e, ;  Pliii. 
iii.  la  s.  15.)  [BKtnniTH.]  According  to  a  tra- 
dition gmerally  received  in  ancient  times,  ScfUeliniB 
was  founded  by  an  Athenian  colony,  a  part  of  the 
followers  who  had  accompanied  Menesthens  to  the 
Trojan  War.  (Strab.  Lc;  PUn.<.c.;  Sen. ad  Am. 
iii.  553.)  Another  tradition  vraa,  however,  extant, 
which  ascribed  its  foondatien  to  Ulysses.  (Casaiod. 
For.  xiL  15;  Serr.  L  e.)  But  no  historical  vaioe 
can  be  attached  to  such  statements,  and  there  is  no 
trace  in  historical  times  of  Scylletiiim  having  bees  a 
Greek  colony,  still  lees  an  Athenian  one.  Its  name  is 
not  mentioned  either  by  Scylax  or  Scymnus  Chiu  in 
enumerating  the  Greek  dtiee  in  thta  part  of  Italy,  nor 
is  there  any  allusion  to  its  Athenian  origin  in  Thn- 
cydides  at  the  time  of  the  Athenian  expeditiao  to 
^cily.  We  learn  from  Diodorus  (xiiL  3)  thst  it 
certainly  did  not  dispky  any  friendly  feeling  towards 
the  Atheniana.  It  appean,  indeed,  during  the  his- 
torical period  of  the  Greek  odonies  to  have  been  s 
place  oIF  inferior  consideration,  and°  a  mere  depen- 
dency of  Crotona,  to  which  city  it  continued  subject 
till  it  was  wrested  from  its  power  by  the  eUer  Diaoj- 
sinB,who  assigned  it  with  its  territory  to  the  Locrians. 
(Strab.  vi.  p.  261.)  It  is  evident  that  it  was  still  s 
small  and  onimportant  place  at  the  time  of  the 
Second  Punic  War,  as  no  mention  is  £nnd  of  its 
name  during  the  operations  of  Hannihal  in  Brot- 
tium, though  he  appean  to  have  for  some  time  bad 
his  head  quarten  in  its  immediate  ndghbauriKud, 
and  the  pUoe  called  Castra  Hsnnifaalis  must  have 
been  Tsry  near  to   Seylaciam.    [Castba   Han- 
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mBAUB.]  In  B.  c.  124  the  Bomuis,  at  tin  insti- 
gation of  C.  Gracchus,  sent  a  colony  to  Scjrlacinm, 
wbich  appears  to  have  assamed  the  name  of  Mlner- 
vium  or  Oolnnia  Minerria.  (Veil.  Pat.  i.  15;  Momm- 
«ea,  in  Btrichte  der  Sdchsischm  GtselUchaft  der 
Wiatauchajim,  1849,  pp.  49—51.)  The  name  is 
written  by  Velleins  "  Scolati  urn ; '  and  the  form  "  Sco- 
lacium"  is  found  also  in  an  inscription  of  the  reign  of 
Antoninus  Pius,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  place 
mast  have  received  a  {resh  colony  under  Nerva.  (Orell 
Inter.  136;  Moramsen,  {.«.).  Scylaclnm  appears 
to  have  become  a  considerable  town  after  it  received 
the  Roman  colony,  and  continued  such  throughout 
the  Roman  Empire.  (Mel.  ii.  4.  §  8;  Fiin.  iii.  10. 
s.  15;  Ptol.  ill  1.  §  11.)  Towards  the  close  of  this 
period  it  was  distinguished  as  the  birthplace  of 
Cassiodorus,  who  has  left,  us  a  detailed  but  rhetorical 
description  of  the  beauty  of  its  situation,  and  fertility 
of  its  territory,  (Cassiod.  Var,  xii.  15.) 

The  modem  city  of  SquUkux  a  a  poor  pUce,  with 
only  about  4000  inhabitants,  though  retaining  its 
episcopal  see.  It  stands  upon  a  bill  about  3  miles 
from  the  sea,  a  position  according  with  the  descrip- 
tion given  by  Cassiodorus  of  the  ancient  city,  but  it 
is  probable  that  this  occupied  a  site  nearer  the  sea, 
where  considerable  ruins  are  said  still  to  exist, 
though  they  have  not  been  described  by  any  modem 
traveller. 

The  SCTLLETICDS  Snn78(S«»AXlITUtJs  K<!Airoi), 
or  Gulf  of  Sqaillaee,  was  always  regarded  as  dan- 
gerous to  mariners ;  hence  Vu^il  caUs  it "  navifra- 
gnm  Scylaceum."  {Aen.  iii,  653.)  There  is  no 
natural  port  tlirougbout  its  whole  extent,  and  it 
still  bears  an  evil  reputation  for  shipwrecks.  The 
name  is  found  in  Aristotle  as  well  as  Antiochus  of 
Syracuse,  but  would  seem  to  have  been  unknown  to 
Thacydides;  at  least  it  is  difficult  to  ezpUin  other- 
wise the  peculiar  manner  in  which  he  speaks  of  the 
Termaean  gulf,  while  reUting  the  voyage  of  Gy- 
lippm  along  the  £.  coast  of  Brattium.  (Thuc.  vi. 
104;  Arist.  Pol.  vil  10;  Antiuch.  op.  Strab.  vL 
p.  254.)  [E.H.B.] 

SCYLAX  (2«£Aat),  the  chief  tributary  of  the 
Iris  in  Pontus;  it  had  its  sources  in  the  east  of 
Galatia,  and  Sowing  in  a  north-western  direction, 
emptied  itself  into  the  Iris  near  Eupatoria  or  Mag- 
Dopolis.  (Strab,  xii.  p.  547.)  Its  modem  name  is 
TckoterUk  Irmak.  (Hamilton,  Seteardut,  vol.  i. 
pp.  365,  374.)  [L.  S.] 

SCVLLAE  (Tab.  PaU. ;  Geogr.  Rav.  iv.  6,  v.  12), 
•  town  of  Thraoe,  on  the  Euxine,  where  the  long 
wall,  erected  by  the  emperor  Anastasius  Dicoms  for 
the  defisnce  of  Constantinople,  terminated.  This 
wall  commenced  at  Selymbria,  on  the  Propontis, 
and  was  carried  across  the  narrow  put  of  Thrace, 
at  the  distance  t>r  about  40  miles  from  Coostan- 
lioople,  its  length  being  2  days'  journey  (Pro- 
eop.  de  Aid.  iv,  9  ;  Gibbon,  Declme  and  FaU,  c. 
40.)  [J.R.] 

SCYLLAEUM  (t^  SKi/Amoy.  Sc3la),  a  pro- 
montory, and  town  or  fortre^,  on  the  W.  coast  of 
£rattium,  about  IS  miles  Nvof  Rhegium,  and 
almost  exactly  at  the  entrance  of  the  Sicilian  strait. 
The  promontory  is  well  described  by  Strabo  (vi. 
p.  257)  as  a  projecting  rocky  headland,  jutting  out 
boldly  into  the  sea,  and  tmited  to  the  mainland  by  a 
narrow  neck  or  isthmus,  so  as  to  forts  two  small  but 
well  sheltered  bays,  one  on  each  side.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  this  rocky  promontory  was  the  one 
wbich  became  the  subject  of  so  many  fables,  and 
which  was  represented  by  Homer  and  other  poets  as 
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the  abode  of  the  monster  Scylla.  (Horn.  Od.  xiL 
73,  &C.,  235,  &c.;  £io^.  Z>ict.  art.  ScYtXA.)  Bat 
the  dangers  of  the  rock  of  Scylla  were  far  more 
fabulons  than  those  of  its  neighbour  Charybdis,  and 
it  is  difficult  to  understand  how,  even  in  the  infancy 
of  navigation,  it  could  have  offiired  any  obstacle  more 
formidable  than  a  hundred  other  headlands  whose 
names  are  unknown  to  fame.  (Senec  £p.  79; 
Smyth's  SicSg,  p.  107.)  At  a  later  period  Anaxi- 
las,  the  despot  of  Rhegium,  being  stmck  with  the 
natural  strength  of  the  position,  forti6ed  the  rock, 
and  established  a  naval  station  there,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  checking  the  incursions  of  the  Tyrrhenian 
puates.  (Strab.  vi.  p.  257.)  In  consequence  of  this 
a  small  town  grew  up  on  the  spot ;  snd  hence  Pliny 
speaks  of  an  "  oppidum  Scyllaeum ; "  but  it  was  pro- 
Imbly  always  a  small  place,  and  other  writers  speak 
only  of  the  promontory.  (Plm.  iii.  5.  s.  10;  Mel.  ii. 
4. 1  8;  Ptol.  iii.  1.  §  9.;  Steph.  Byz.  :  t>.)  At 
the  present  day  the  rook  is  still  occupied  by  a  fort, 
which  is  a  post  of  considerable  strength,  while  a 
small  town  stretches  down  the  slopes  towards  the 
two  bays.  The  distance  from  the  castle  to  the  op- 
posite point  of  the  Kcilian  coast,  marked  by  the 
Tom  del  Faro,  is  stated  by  Capt.  Smyih  at  6047 
yards,  or  rather  lees  than  Si  Eng.  miles,  but  the 
strait  afterwards  contracts  considerably,  so  that  its 
width  between  the  Punta  del  Pom  (Caenys  Prom.) 
and  the  nearest  point  of  Sicily  does  not  exceed  3971 
yards.  (Smyth's  Sicib/,  p.  108.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

SCYLLAEUM  {iaiXKiuat'),  a  promontory  of 
Troezenia,  and  the  most  easterly  point  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus, is  said  to  have  deriv^  its  name  from 
Scylla,  the  daughter  of  Nisos,  who,  after  betraying 
Megaia  and  Nil^aea  to  Minoe,  was  thrown  by  the 
latter  into  the  sea,  and  was  washed  ssbore  on  this 
promontory.  Scyllaeum  formed,  along  with  the 
opposite  promontory  of  Sunium  in  Attica,  the  en- 
trance to  the  Saronic  gulf.  It  is  now  called  Kaxo- 
Skgli;  but  as  Pansanias,  in  the  paraplus  from  Scyl- 
laeum to  Hermione,  names  Scyllaeum  first,  and  then 
Bocephala,  with  three  adjacent  islands,  it  is  neces- 
sary, as  Leake  has  observed,  to  divide  the  extremity 
now  known  as  Kavo-Sii/B  into  two  parts;  the  bold 
round  prumontoty  to  the  N.  being  the  true  Scyl- 
laeum, and  the  acute  cape  a  mile  to  the  S.  of  it 
Buce^ala,  since  the  three  isfamds  are  adjacent  to 
the  hitter.  (Pans.  ii.  34.  §§  7,  8 ;  Scykx,  p.  20, 
Hudson;  Strab.  viiL  p.  373;  Thuc  v.  53;  Plin.  iv. 
5.  s.  9;  Mela,  ii.  3;  Leake,  Morea,  vol  ii.  p.  462, 
Petopotmetiaca,  p.  282 ;  Boblaye,  Rechercha,  p.  59 ; 
Cnrtins.  Pelopormetot,  vol.  ii.  p.  452.) 

SCYLLE'TICUS  SINUS.     [ScTiAatW.] 

SCYRA&     [Laconia,  p.  1 1 4,  b.] 

SCYROS  or  SCYRUS  (,^ipos:  Elh.  iitipios: 
Skyro),  an  island  in  the  Aegaean  sea,  and  one  of  the 
northern  Sporades,  was  so  called  from  its  ragged- 
ness.  It  lay  east  of  Euhoea,  and  contained  a  town 
of  the  same  name  (Strab.  ix.  p.  436;  Scylaz,  p.  23; 
Ptol.  iii.  13.  §  47),  and  a  river  called  Cephissus. 
(Strab.  ix.  p.  424.)  Scyros  is  frequently  mentioned 
in  the  stories  of  the  mythical  period.  Here  Thetis 
concealed  her  sou  Achilles  in  vroman's  attire  among 
the  daughters  of  Lyoomedes,  in  order  to  save  him 
from  the  fate  whidi  awaited  him  tmder  the  walls 
of  Troy.  (ApoUod.  iii.  13.  §  8  ;  Pans.  i.  22.  §  6; 
Strab.  ix.  p.  436.)  It  was  here  also  that  Pyrrhns, 
the  son  of  Deidamia  by  Achilles,  was  brought  up, 
and  was  fetched  from  thence  by  Ulysses  to  the 
Trojan  War.  (Horn.  H  xix.  326,  Od.  xi.  607j 
Soph.  PhU.  239,  seq.)    According  to.another  tradi- 
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Uoo  S^TM  WW  eonqMRd  by  Aehillee  (Ham.  11 
I.  668;  Puu.  i.  it.  §  6);  and  thw  oooqaest  wu 
ennnectad  in  the  Attic  legends  with  the  death  of 
Theseos.  Afker  Theeeos  had  been  driTen  oat  of 
Athen*  he  retired  to  Scjrrae,  where  ha  waa  first 
hospitably  received  b;  Ljrcoiinades,  but  waa  after- 
wanls  treacherooxly  hnrled  into  the  aea  from  one 
of  the  rocks  in  the  island.  It  was  to  rerenge  his 
death  that  Peleus  aent  Achillea  to  conqner  the 
island.  (PlaU  Tke$.  35;  Pana.  L  22.  §  6;  Phik»tr. 
Stroic.  19  )  Scjm  is  said  to  have  htta  originallj 
inhabite<l  bjr  Pela«gians,  Carians,  and  Dolopians^ 
and  we  know  from  ThncTdides  that  the  island  waa 
still  inhabited  by  Dolnpians,  when  it  waa  ooaqnered 
by  Cimon  after  the  Penslan  wars.  (NiooUua  Damaac. 
ap.  Stepb.  B.  a. «.;  Scymn.  Ch.  580,  aeq.;  Thnc.  i. 
98 ;  Diod.  zL  60.)  In  B.  c  476  an  oracle  had 
directed  the  Atbeniana  to  bring  home  the  bonaa  of 
Theaena;  but  it  waa  not  till  B.  a  469  that  the 
ialand  waa  conqaered,  and  the  bonea  conveyed  to 
Athena,  where  they  were  pmerred  in  the  Tbweinm. 
Cimon  expelled  the  Oolopans  from  the  island,  and 
peopled  it  with  Athenian  aettjen.  (ThucDiod.  S.c(;.: 
Plat.  Tkf.  36,  Cm.  8;  on  the  date  uf  the  oonqneat 
of  Scyroa,  which  Clinton  erroneooaly  placea  in  n.  a 
476,  aee  Grote,  Hutory  <if  Greeoe,  vol.  t.  p.  409.) 
From  thia  time  Scyroa  wsa  subject  to  Athena,  and 
waa  regarded  even  at  a  later  period,  along  with 
Lamnoa  and  Imbros,  aa  a  possession  to  which  the 
Athenians  had  epecial  claima.  Tbos  the  peace  of 
Antalciilaa,  which  declared  the  independence  of  all 
the  Grecian  statea,  nevarthelesa  allowed  the  Atbeniana 
to  retain  possession  of  Scyroa,  Lemnoa,  and  Imbroa 
(Xen.  HeB.  iv.  8.  §  IS,  t.  1.  §  31);  and  tbongh  the 
Macedoniana  aubitequently  obtained  poaaeasion  of 
these  iaianda,  the  Bomana  compelledPhilip,  in  the 
peace  concloded  in  B.  o.  196,  to  reatora  them  to  the 
Atbeniana.  (Lir.  xxxiii.  30.)  The  aoil  of  Scyros 
was  nnprodnctive  (Dem.  a.  CaU^.p.  1238;  Euatath. 
ad  Horn.  /<.  ii.  p.  782 ;  Snidaa,«.  r.  ipx^  Sirvf>(a) ;  but 
H  waa  oelebratad  for  ita  breed  of  goata,  and  for  its 
qiuurries  of  variegated  marble.  (Strab.  iz.  p.  437 ; 
Athen.  i.  p^  28,  zii.  p.  MO;  Zenob.  iL  18;  Plin. 
zzzvi.  16.  S.26.) 

Scyroa  is  divided  into  two  parte  by  a  narrow 
iatbmns,  of  which  the  eoutfaem  half  conaiata  of'  high 
ragged  DiDuntaina.  The  northern  half  ia  not  ao 
mountainoos.  The  modem  town  of  St.  Gtorgt,  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  island,  stands  npon  the  site 
of  the  ancient  town.  It  covers  the  northern  and 
western  aidea  of  a  high  rocky  peak,  which  to  the 
eastward  falla  steeply  to  the  aea;  and  hence  Homer 
correctly  describes  the  ancient  city  as  the  lofty 
Scyros  (2«Dfiov  aiircutK,  IL  i.  664).  The  Hellenic 
walls  are  still  tracesble  in  many  parts.  The  city  was 
barely  2  milea  in  cironmiereoce.  On  the  iathmtta 
aooth  <if  Scyroa  a  deep  bay  atiU  retains  the  name  of 
AehiUi  ('Ax'^^),  which  ia  doubtleaa  the  aite  of  the 
Achilleion,  or  sanctuary  of  Achillea,  mentioned  by 
Enstatbina  (ad  IL  iz.  662).  Athena  waa  the 
divinity  chiefly  worshipped  at  Scyroa.  Her  temple 
stood  npoo  the  shore  close  to  the  town.  (Stat 
Achitl.  i.  285,  ii.  21.)  Toomefort  says  that  he 
saw  some  remaina  of  coliunna  and  oornicea  of  white 
marble,  close  by  a  forB:iken  chapel,  on  the  left  hand 
going  into  the  fort  of  St.  Gtorgei  tbeae  are  probably 
remains  of  the  temple  of  Athena.  (Toumefbrt, 
Voyagt,  vol.  i.  p.  334,  trana.;  Leake,  Korthem 
Gnete,  voL  UL  p.  106,  aeq.;  Fiedler,  Seite,  voL  ii. 
p.  66;  Boss,  Wimdenmgeit  m  Grieohatland,  rd.  ii. 
p.  32,  aeq.) 


SCYTHIA. 

SCYBUS  (3ic!)pot),  a  tribatary  of  the  Alpheiai, 
in  aoothein  Arcadia.     [IIboalopous,  p^  309,  b.] 

SCTTHIA  (4  iieiMa,  4  iKvSur^:  Eli.  Xnieiit, 
Scytha),  the  country  of  the  Scythae,  a  vast  area  in 
the  eastern  half  of  Northern  Europe,  and  in  Western 
and  Central  Asia.  Its  limits  varied  with  the  diSer- 
ences  of  date,  place,  and  oppcatumtiea  of  informaiioa 
on  the  part  of  ila  geograpbera.  Indeed,  to  a  greait 
extent,  the  history  of  Scylhia  is  the  biatory  of  a 

2fame. — It  ia  obviuos  that  the  term  came  from  tba 
Greeks  to  the  Bomaos;  in  thia  respect  unlike  Sar- 
matia,  Dacia,  and  othera,  which,  in  fonn  at  least,  ars 
Boman  rather  than  Greek.  But  whence  did  tha 
Greeks  get  it?  for  it  is  by  no  means  either  significant 
in  their  tongue,  or  a  Greek  word  at  alL  They  took 
it  from  one  or  more  of  the  popnlationa  intojacenk 
between  themselves  and  the  Scythae;  these  being. 
Thraeiana,  Sarmatiana,  and  Getae.  Probably  all 
three  used  it;  at  any  rate,  it  seems  to  have  been 
used  by  the  neighboara  of  the  Greeks  of  Olbiopoiis, 
and  by  the  Thradans  on  the  frontiers  of  the  Greeks 
of  llacedonia.  This  ia  in  &vonr  of  its  having  been 
a  term  common  to  ofi  the  f«ma  of  speech  between 
Macedonia  and  the  Borysthenes.  Sci^,  then,  is  s 
Sarmatian,  Thracian,  and  Getic  term  in  respect  to  ita 
mtroductian  inio  the  Greek  langnage.  Was  it  so 
in  ita  origint  The  presumption  aa  well  aa  the  ev^ 
denoe  ia  in  favour  of  its  having  been  so.  There  is 
the  express  evidence  at  Herodotus  (iv.  6)  that  the 
papulation  which  the  Greeks  called  Scythae  called 
themaelvea  Scolotl  There  ia  the  fact  that  the  Per- 
sian equivalent  to  Scythae  was  Sakae.  Thirdly, 
there  is  the  fact  that  in  the  most  genuine-Uxdung  ot 
the  Scythic  mytha  there  ia  no  such  eponymns  as 
Scytha  or  Scythes,  which  would  scarcely  have  been 
the  case  had  the  name  been  native.  Sa/tk-,  tben, 
waa  a  word  like  Germam  or  JUtmand,  as  ap{4ied  to 
the  Deattehe,  a  word  strange  to  the  language  of  the 
population  deaignatad  by  it,  bnt  not  atrange  to  the 
language  of  the  neighbouring  countries.  To  whom 
waa  it  applied?  To  the  tribea  who  called  themaelTes 
Scoloti. 

What  was  the  extant  of  the  term  ?  Did  it  apjdjr 
not  only  to  the  Scoloti,  hot  to  the  whole  of  the 
class  to  which  the  Scoloti  belonged  ?  It  is  safia 
to  say  that,  at  Jb^,  at  least,  thers  were  many 
congeners  of  the  Scoloti  whom  no  one  called 
Scythae.  The  number,  however,  increased  as  tha 
term  became  general.  Did  the  name  denote  any 
popnlationa  of  a  diSetcnt  family  from  the  Scolati? 
Barely,  at  first;  afterwards,  frequently.  If  the 
popnlationa  designated  by  their  neigliboors  as  Scy- 
thae called  themselves  by  some  other  name,  what  was 
that  name?  Scoloti  applied  only  to  a  part  of  them. 
Had  the  word  Scfth-  a  meaning  in  any  Ungnage?  if 
ao,  what  waa  it,  and  in  what  tongnea?  Both  these 
pointa  will  be  noticed  in  the  aeqnel,  the  qnestiona  in- 
volved in  them  being  at  preaeot  premature,  thoqgli 
by  no  meana  unimportant 

The  knowledge  of  the  Scythian  iiunily  dates  firan 
the  banning  of  Greek  literature. 

ScTTHiABS  or  HsnoD,  ETC.— Population  belong- 
ing to  the  Scythian  fiunily  are  noticed  by  Homer  nndar 
the  namea  of  Abii,  Glactophagi,  and  Hippemolgi, 
the  habit  of  milking  their  marea  being  as  definite  a 
characteristic  of  a  Scythian  aa  anything  in  tha  way 
of  manners  and  customs  can  be.  Hesiod  gives  oa 
Scythae  under  that  name,  noting  them  also  as  Hip- 
pemolgi. The  Scythians  of  Homer  and  Hesiod  aie 
poetiol  rather  than  historical  nations.  They  ars 
associated  with  the  Mysi  rf  Biilgaiia  (not  ef  Asb), 
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a  point  npon  which  Stnbo  enlargss  (vii.  3.  §§  7, 8). 
Thej  are  Hamaxobii  (^r  ioHimtt  oiki'  (x<»T<t)i  aiid 
iyciSoi.  Aeschyloa  mentians  them  as  tifofuu.  The 
apparent  simplicity  of  their  miik-drinking  habits 
got  tliem  the  credit  of  being  men  of  mild  and  inno- 
cent appetites  with  Ephonu  (Strab.  vii.  p.  302),  who 
eontrasts  them  with  the  cannibal  Sarmatae.  There 
was  also  an  apparent  confusicm  arising  oat  of  the 
likeness  of  Miiaits  to  M/uoi  (from  v6iios=laa'). 
The  Promethens  of  Aeschjlus  is  bound  to  one  of 
the  rocks  of  Caucasus,  on  the  distant  border  of  the 
earth,  and  the  ioacceaible  desert  of  the  Scjtliians. 

Such  are  the  Scjrthae  of  Aeschylus  and  Hesiod. 
The  writers  of  the  interval,  who  knew  them  as  the 
invadere  of  Asia,  and  as  historical  agents,  mnst  have 
had  a  very  di&rent  notion  of  them.  Fragmentary 
allnsions  to  the  evils  inflicted  during  their  inroads 
are  to  fonnd  in  Callinus,  Archilochns,  &c.  The 
notice  of  them,  however,  belongs  to  the  criticism  of 
the  historical  portion  of  the  account  of 

Tiuais-DAifUBiAH  Scythians  of  Herodotds: 
SooLoTi!  ScrrHiANB  or  Hippocrates. — Much 
of  the  Herodotean  history  is  simple  legend.  The 
strange  story  of  an  intermarriage  of  the  females 
who,  whilst  their  hosbanda  were  in  Asia,  were  left 
behind  with  the  slaves,  and  of  the  rebellion  therein 
originating  having  been  pat  down  by  the  exhibition, 
on  the  part  of  the  retaming  masters,  of  the  whips 
with  which  the  backs  of  the  rebels  had  been  pre- 
viously but  too  fitmiliar,  belongs  to  the  Herodotean 
Scythians  (iv.  1 — 6).  So  do  the  myths  concerning 
th«  origin  of  the  nation,  four  in  nnmbar,  which  mi^ 
be  designated  as  follows:— 

1.  The  Aecoimt  of  Hie  Scgtkimu  Ihenuebm. — 
This  is  to  the  effect  that  Targitaus,  the  son  of  i^eus 
by  a  daughter  of  the  river  Borysthenes,  was  the 
&ther  of  Leijmxau,  Arpoxaii,  and  Colairaw.  In 
their  reign,  there  fell  from  heaven  a  yoke,  an  aze 
(yiyafis),  a  plough  share,  and  a  cup,  all  of  gold. 
The  two  elder  fuled  in  taking  them  up;  for  they 
burnt  when  they  approached  them.  But  Che  younger 
did  not  ful ;  and  ruled  accordingly.  From  Lei- 
pozais  descended  the  Auchaetae  (7^1'as);  from  Ar- 
pozais  the  Catiari  and  Traspies;  from  Colaxais 
the  Parahitai.  The  general  name  for  all  is  "  Sco- 
loti,  whom  the  Greeks  call  Scythae."  This  was 
exactly  1000  years  before  the  invasion  of  Darins. 
The  gold  was  sacred;  the  country  large.  It  ex- 
tended so  fiir  north  that  the  continual  &11  of  feathers 
(snow)  prevented  things  from  being  seen.  The 
nomber  of  the  kingdoms  was  three,  the  greatest  of 
which  had  charge  of  the  gold.  Of  this  legend,  the 
elements  seem  partly  Scythian,  and  partly  due  to 
the  country  in  which  the  Scythians  settled.  The 
descent  from  the  Borysthenes  belongs  to  this  latter 
elass.  The  story  of  the  sons  of  Targitans  is  found, 
in  its  main  featnres,  amongst  the  present  Tartars. 
In  TVir^tans  more  than  one  commentator  has  found 
the  root  Turk.  The  threefold  division  reminds  us 
to  the  Great,  Middle,  and  Little  Hordes  of  the  Kir- 
ghit;  and  it  must  be  obeerved  that  the  words  great- 
est and  middle  (juyiimi  and  lUini')  are  found  in 
the  Herodotean  account.  They  may  be  more  tech- 
nical and  definite  tlian  is  generally  imagined.  In 
the  account  there  is  no  £ponynius,  no  Scgtlia,  or 
even  Scolotot.  There  is  also  the  statement  that 
the  Scythians  are  the  youngest  of  all  nations.  This 
they  might  be,  as  immigrants. 

2.  The  Aceounto/Ihe  Pontic  Greets. — This  is  to 
the  effect  tliat  Agathyrsus,  Gelonns,  and  S<>ythes 
(the  goungeit)   were  the  sons   of    Hercules   and 
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Echidna,  the  pkcs  where  tbej  met  being  the  Hylaea- 
The  son  that  could  draw  the  bow  was  to  rule.  This 
was  Scythes,  owing  to  manoeuvres  of  his  mother. 
He  stayed  in  the  land :  the  others  went  out  The 
et^  appears  here  as  an  emblem  of  authority. 

3.  The  Second  Greek  Account. — This  is  historical 
rather  than  mythological.  The  Maiisagetae  press 
the  Scythians  upon  the  Cimmerii,  the  latter  flying 
before  them  into  Asia.  This  connects  the  histoiy 
of  the  parts  about  the  Boeporus  with  Media.  The 
inference  from  the  distribution  of  the  signs  of  Cim- 
merian occupancy  confirms  this  account.  There 
were  the  burial-places  of  the  Cimmerii  on  the  Tyras; 
there  was  the  Cimmerian  Bosporus,  and  between 
them,  with  Cimmerian  walls,  Scythia  (4  SmSuc^). 
This  is  strong  evidence  in  fkvour  of  Scythian  ex- 
tension and  Cimmerian  preoccupancy. 

4.  The  Account  of  Aristeas  of  Proconnttui,— 
This  is  a  speculation  rather  than  either  a  legend  or  a 
piece  of  history.  Aristeas  (Mure,  History  of  Greek 
Literature,  vol.  it  469,  eeq.)  visited  tihe  country 
of  the  Issedqnes.  North  of  these  lay  the  Ari- 
maspi  ;  north  of  the  Arimaspi  the  Monopbthalmi; 
north  of  the  Monophthalmi  the  Gold-guarding  Grif- 
fins (Tpiirfs  xpv<ra^aA(Uoi);  and  norUi  of  these,  the 
Hrperborei.  The  Hyperborei  made  no  movements; 
but  the  Griffins  drove  the  MonophtfaHlmi,  the  Mono- 
phthalmi the  Arimaspi,  the  Arimasjji  the  Issedones, 
the  Issedones  the  Scythians,  the  Scythians  the  Cim- 
merians, the  Cimmerians  having  to  leave  their  land; 
but  they,  as  we  learn  elsewhere,  attack  the  Medea. 
(Herod,  iv.  S — 16).  No  one  had  ever  been  further 
north  than  Aristeas,  an  unsafe  authority.  The  in- 
formation of  Hemdotus  himself  is  chiefly  that  of  the 
Greeks  of  the  Borysthenes.  He  mentions,  however, 
conversations  with  the  steward  of  one  of  the  Scythian 
kings. 

The  Emporium  of  the  Borystheneitae  was  central 
to  the  Scythia  of  the  sea-ooast.  In  the  direction  of 
the  Hypanis,  i.  e.  west  and  north-west,  the  order 
of  the  population  was  as  follows:  the  Callipidae 
and  Alazones  (*EAAqv»  3xv0al),  sowere  and  con- 
sumers of  com;  to  the  north  of  whom  lay  the 
Scythae  Aroieres,  not  only  sowers  of  com,  but  sel- 
lers of  it;  to  the  north  of  these  the  Neuri;  to  the 
north  of  the  Neiuri  either  a  desert  or  a  terra  incog- 
nita (iv.  17,  18.)  The  physical  geography  helps 
us  here.  The  nearer  we  approacli  the  moet  fertile 
province  of  Modem  Xussia,  Podolia,  wherein  we 
place  the  Scythae  Arot^res,  the  more  the  Scythian 
character  becomes  agricultural.  The  Hellenes  Scy- 
tliae  (Callipidae  and  Alazones)  belong  more  to 
Kherson.  That  the  Hellenes  Scythae  were  either  a 
mixed  race,  or  Scythicised  Greeks,  is  unlikely.  The 
doctrine  of  the  present  writer  is  as  follows:  seeing 
that  they  appear  in  two  localities  (viz.  the  Govern- 
ments of  Kherson  and  Caucasus');  seeing  that  in 
each  of  these  the  populations  of  the  later  and  mm* 
historical  periods  are  Alani  (Ptolemy's  form  for  those 
of  JtTAerson  is  Alauni);  seeing  that  even  the  Alani 
of  Caucasns  are  by  one  writer  at  least  called  iAx^. 
evrts  'AAafvoi ;  seeing  that  the  root  Khan  might  have 
two  plurals,  one  in  -01  and  one  in  -cr,  he  ends  in 
seeing  in  the  Hellenic  Scythians  simply  certain  Scy- 
thians of  the  Alan  name.  Neither  does  he  doubt 
about  Geloni  being  the  same  word, — forms  like  Chuni 
and  Hunni,  Arpi  and  Carpi  being  found  for  these 
parts.  At  any  rate,  the  locality  fur  the  Callipidae 
and  Alazones  suits  that  of  Ptolemy's  Alauni,  whikt 
that  of  the  Scythian  Greeks  and  Geloni  of  Caucasus 
stiits  that  of  the  Alans  ot  the  fourth  and  hi  lii  centuries. 
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The  Scytbiwi  tffinitiea  of  the  Nturi  are  implied 
niUier  tbui  categoricelljr  stated;  indeed,  in  anotlwr 
put  there  ia  the  special  statement  that  the  Tyn» 
rises  oat  of  af;reat  inke  which  sepanitwi  the  Scnhian 
sod  Neurid  countrieM  (ri/x  2icv0uH)i'  xol  riiy  N«(t- 
pita  Yqv).  This,  however,  most  not  be  made  to 
prove  too  mach  ;  since  the  Sqrthians  that  were 
oonterminoDs  with  the  Nenri  were  known  by  no 
special  name,  bat  simplj  b^  the  descriptire  term 
Scjthae  Aroteres.  [Exahpaecs;  Nkvki.]  In 
Siberian  geography  Nargm  =  viarth.  Hence  Seuri 
TOty  be  a  Scythian  gloss.  There  may  alMi  liave  been 
more  Neuri  than  one,  e.  g.  on  the  Natym  of  the  bead- 
waters  of  the  Dnieper,  I.  e.  of  Pintk.  A  fact  in 
fiivour  of  the  Neuri  being  Scythian  is  the  following. 
The  occnpants  of  Folhi/ma,  when  iu  history  com- 
mences, which  is  as  late  as  the  ISlh  century,  are  of 
the  same  stock  with  the  Scythians,  I  e.  Comanian 
Turks.  Not  only  is  there  no  evidence  of  their  intro- 
duction being  recent,  but  the  name  Omani  (Lygii 
Oman!)  appears  abont  the  same  parts  in  Ptolemy. 

East  of  the  Burysthenes  the  Agricultural  Scythae 
occupy  the  countiy  as  far  as  the  Panticapes,  3  days 
distant.  Northwards  they  extend  1 1  days  up  the 
Boiysthenes,  where  they  are  succeeded  by  a  desert; 
the  desert  by  the  Androphagi,  a  nadoD  peculiar 
and  by  no  means  Scythian  (c.  19).  Ahore  the 
Androphagi  is  a  desert. 

The  bend  of  the  JMieper  complicates  the  geo- 
graphy here.  It  is  safe,  however,  to  make  Eia- 
lerino$lav  the  chief  Georgic  area,  and  to  add  to  it 
parts  of  KUv,  Kherton,  and  Poltava,  the  agricnl- 
Inral  conditions  increasing  as  we  move  northwards. 
The  two  deserts  (^ipriiioi)  command  notice.  The 
first  is,  probably,  a  March  or  political  frontier,  such 
as  the  old  Saevi  used  to  have  between  themselves 
and  neighbours;  at  least,  there  is  nothing  in  the 
conditions  of  the  soil  to  make  it  a  natuial  one.  It 
is  described  as  i/njiut  iw\  woWir,  The  other  is 
tfniitos  kKifihas, — a  distinction,  apparently,  of  some 
vialne.  To  be  natural,  however,  it  must  be  inter- 
preted fomt  rather  than  steppt.  Kurtt  and  Tther- 
nigot  give  us  the  area  of  the  Androphagi ;  Kunk 
having  a  slight  amount  of  separate  evidence  in  fa- 
vour of  its  having  been  "  by  no  means  Scythian  " 
(cl8). 

The  Hylaea,  or  wooded  district  of  the  Laaer 
Dnieper,  seems  to  have  been  common  ground  to  the 
Scythae  Gwirgi  and  Scythae  Nomades;  or,  perhaps 
it  was  uninhabited.  The  htter  extend  14  days  east- 
ward, i.  e.  over  Taurida,  part  of  Staterinotlav,  and 
Don  KotaJa,  to  the  Oerrhus. 

The  Palaces  (rtk  koXeifinv  0avi\iita)  succeed; 
their  occupants  being  tlie  Soyal  Scythians,  the  beat 
and  most  numerous  of  the  name,  who  look  upon  the 
others  as  their  slaves.  They  extend,  southwards, 
into  the  Crimea  (tJ^»  Ta^puri^v),  and,  eastwards,  as 
&r  as  the  ditch  dug  by  the  offi>pring  of  the  blind 
akves  (the  statement  that  the  Scythians  blinded 
their  slaves  on  accoimt  of  the  milk  being  one  of 
the  elements  of  the  strange  Servile  legend  previously 
noticed),  and  the  Maeotic  Emporiam  called  Kramnl. 
Some  touch  the  Tanaia. 

North  of  the  Royal  Scythians  lie  the  Melanehlaeni 
(a  probable  transhition  of  Karakalpak  =  black 
bonnei),  a  different  nation  and  not  Scythian  (c  20), 
with  marshes,  and  either  a  desert  or  a  terra  incc^- 
nita  above  them.  This  distinction  is,  almost  cer- 
tainly, real.  At  the  present  moment  a  population, 
to  all  appearances  aboriginal,  and  neither  Sbvonic 
nor  Scytiuan  (but  Ugriau  or  Fiiin),  occupies  pans  of 
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Peiua  and  Tambov  having,  oripnally,  extsnded  both 
further  west  and  farther  aODth.  To  the  north  die 
forest  diatricta  attain  their  asoxiiBMua  devdopment. 
[MsuuiCHUkKin.]  The  Boyal  Scythians  may 
have  occupied  parts  of  VoroHok. 

East  of  the  Tanaia  it  was  no  lodger  Seythia,  but 
the  Aiius  of  the  Sauromatae.  [See  SAtnoMATAE; 
BcDiNi;  Gklohi;  Thtssaoetae;  Iubcas.]  The 
want  of  definite  boundaries  malus  it  difficult  to 
say  where  the  luroae  end.  Beyond  them  to  the 
eaH  lay  other  Scythians,  who,  having  revolted  liera 
the  Royal,  sett^d  there.  Up  to  tbor  districts  the 
soil  was  level  and  deep,  beyond  it  roogh  and  stmy, 
with  mountains  beyond.  These  are  occupied  by  a 
nation  of  Bald-heads,  flat-nosed  and  bearded,  Scy- 
thians in  dims,  peculiar  in  language,  collectors  of  a 
substance  called  ttrx"  f"""  *  tree  called  worrut^ 
(c.  SS).  Their  flocks  nai  herds  are  few ;  theirmansm 
sosimplethat  naoneinjaresthem,&c  [AxQirrAKi; 
IsSEimHSS  ;  Htpkrbokei  ;  Abulaspi.]  In  the 
parts  about  the  mountains  of  the  Argippaei  trade 
was  carried  on  by  means  of  seven  intarpreteis.  Let 
this  be  the  caravan  trade  of  Orembmty,  near  its  ter- 
minus 00  the  Volga,  and  we  shall  find  that  (even  is 
about  the  nnmbo'  of  languages  that  could  at  ths 
present  moment  be  brought  together  at  a  bir  ii 
the  centre  of  Ortnlmrg.  For  the  modern  Bos- 
sian  take  the  language  of  the  Sauronatae;  for  the 
Scythian  that  of  the  modem  Tartara.  To  these  we 
can  add  fonr  Ugrian  forms  of  speedi, —  the  Tsbu- 
wash,  the  Mordwin,  the  Tsheremiss,  mad  the  Votiak, 
with  the  two  forms  of  speech  akin  to  the  Ostiak  and 
Permian  to  choose  the  &(A  from.  The  Tshnwash  of 
Katan  and  the  Bashkirs  of  Ormburg  have  mixed 
characters  at  the  preeent  time, — Tnrk  and  Ugrian. 

RiVEBa.— The  chief  river  of  the  Herodotean  Sey- 
thia was  the  Ister  [DANDBnra],with  its  five  moDtb; 
and  then  the  Tyras  {Dmetter),  the  Hypanis  {Bog), 
the  Borystbenes  (Dnieper),  the  Panticapes  [see  J;  v.], 
theHypacyris  [see  Cakcisa],  tbeGerrhus  [see  «.«.], 
and  the  Tauais  (ZAon) ;  the  feeders  of  the  later  (ie. 
the  rivers  of  the  preemt  Danubian  Principalitift) 
being  the  Porau  (Scythic,  in  Gra^  Puretus)  ths 
Tiarantos,  the  Araros,  the  Naparis,  and  the  OrdoKSS 
(cc.  47, 48).  To  these  add,  from  the  country  of  tht 
Agathyrsi,  the  Maris  (c  49),  or  modem  Mont  <i 
Transylvama.  The  difference  between  the  ancisat 
and  modem  names  of  rivers  is  nowhere  greater  tha 
here, — the  Marot  being  the  oidy  name  now  in  nss 
which  represents  the  original  one ;  unless  we  ebeose 
to  hoM  that,  word  for  word,  AkOa  t=  Araros.  Word 
far  toord,  indeed,  Naperis  t>  Dnieper;  but  then  the 
riven  are  diSerent.  This  creates  a  grave  diffieohy 
in  the  determination  of  the  language  to  which  the 
names  of  the  Scythian  rivers  should  be  refond. 
Yet  the  question  is  important,  inaamndi  as,  in 
the  names,  aa  they  come  down  to  us,  we  have  so 
many  gtosaes  of  some  langtuge  or  other.  Upon  the 
whde,  however,  the  circtmntances  under  which  they 
reached  Herodotos  suggest  the  notion  thmt  they  are 
Scythuin :  e.  g.  the  express  statement  that  Porsta 
is  a  Scythian  form.  Again ;  Hypania  is,  word  for 
word,  Kuban, —  a  word  ct  which  the  appearance  in 
both  Asia  and  Europe  is  best  expbuned  by  snpposii^ 
it  to  be  Scythian.  On  the  other  hand,  they  are  w 
little  significant  in  the  language  which,  amongst 
those  at  present  existing,  best  explains  the  tmdoiAled 
Scythian  glosses,  as  they  are  in  the  Tronic,  Laiia, 
or  Greek. 

The  physical  geography  of  Herodotean  Seythia 
wiu  a  steppe,  with  eocasioiial  distrieii  (chiefly  tkag 
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the  coaiMi  of  the  riTere  and  at  thor  hnd-wators'^ 
of  a  man  pnctieable  character. 

HouMTAiKS. — These  were  the  eastern  eontinoatioo 
of  the  Carpathians,  and  the  hills  of  the  Crimea  ot 
Taoris.  Thcee  were  but  impetftctlj  known  to  Uen>- 
dotos. 

Lakes.    [  See  Examtabcs  and  Boca.] 

Towns,  exclusively  Greek  colonies.  [Set  Olbi- 
orouB;  Pasticapaedk.] 

Beyond  the  SanitHnatae  ((.  r.)  lay  "other 
Scythians,  who,  having  rerolted  from  the  Royal, 
reached  this  ooontry,"  Le.  some  part  of  Ormburg 
(c  22). 

Thirdly,  thei»  were  the  Saoae,  whom  we  may 
call  the  Scythians  of  the  Persian  frontier.  Their 
oecnpancy  was  the  parts  conterminous  with  Bactria, 
and  it  was  onder  Darins,  the  son  of  Hystaspes,  that 
they,  along  with  the  Bactrians,  jnned  in  the  invasion 
of  Greece.  Their  dress  was  other  than  Bactrian, 
consisting  of  a  pointed  turban,  a  bonnet,  leggings, 
natire  bows,  daggers,  and  the  axe  called  aiyapit 
— a  word  which  is  probably  technical.  There  were 
Scythae  Aniyrgii,  truly,  howerer,  Scythae,  inasmuch 
as  the  Persians  called  all  the  Scythians  by  the  name 
Sacab.  Coder  the  reign  of  Cyras  they  were  in- 
dependent Under  Darins,  they,  along  with  the 
Caspii,  formed  the  ISth  satrapy  (iii.  93).  This 
ecanecta  them  with  their  frontagers  on  the  west, 
rather  than  the  east. 

There  ia  no  difficulty,  however,  in  fixing  them. 
From  Asterabad  to  Balk  they  extended  along  tbe 
northern  frontier  of  Persia,  in  the  area,  and  probably 
as  the  ancestors,  of  the  pr^nt  Turcomans  and 
Vibeks.  The  name  Amyrgii  will  be  noticed  in  the 
seqneL 

The  Sacae,  if  not  separated  from  the  "  other  Scy- 
thians" by  tbe  greater  part  of  Independent  Tartan/, 
were,  at  any  rate,  a  population  that  presented  itself 
to  the  informants  of  Herodotus  under  a  different 
aspect  The  Sacae  were  what  the  Persians  found 
00  their  northern  frontier.  The  eastern  Scythae 
were  the  Scythians  beyond  the  Satiromatae,  as  they 
appeared  to  the  occupants  of  the  parts  about  the 
Tanais. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  see  tbe  effect  of  these  three 
points  of  view  npon  futnre  geographers.  With  Scy- 
thians in  Tranighcmia,  Scythians  in  Orenburg,  with 
Scythians  (even  tfaongh  called  Sacae)  in  Khoraxm 
and  Turcomama,  and  with  a  terra  incognita  between, 
the  name  cannot  bat  fail  to  take  upon  itself  an  in- 
ordinate amount  of  generality.  The  three  isolated 
arsaa  will  be  omnected;  and  the  historical  or  etb- 
nokigieal  nnity  wiU  give  way  to  a  geographical.  At 
present,  howevor,  there  is  a  true  unity  over  the 
whole  of  Scytbia  in  tbe  way  both  of 

PhysioohoIit  aicd  Mausers. — The  physical 
oonformation  of  the  Scythians  is  not  only  mentioned 
incidentally  by  Herodotus,  but  in  a  more  special 
ntanner  by  Hippocrates:  "  The  Scythian  yiros 
is  widely  different  from  the  rest  of  mankind, 
and  is  Uke  to  nothing  but  itself,  even  as  is  the 
Aegyptian.  Their  bodies  are  thick  and  fleshy,  and 
their  limbs  loose,  without  tone,  and  tlieir  bellies  the 
smoothest  (?),  softest  (?),  moietest  (7)  (icalAiai 
lypiraTcu)  of  all  bellies  as  to  their  lower  parts 
(wcurfov  koiAmm'  tU  Kirct) ;  for  it  is  not  possible 
for  the  belly  to  be  dried  in  such  a  conntiy,  both 
from  the  soil  and  climate,  bat  on  account  of  the  fat 
and  tbe  smoothness  of  their  flesh,  they  are  all  like 
each  other,  the  men  like  the  men,  the  women  like 
the  wennn."  (Hippocr.  da  Aere,  &c.  pp.  291,  292.) 
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Coming  as  this  notice  does  from  a  physician,  it  has 
commanded  considerable  attention ;  it  has,  however, 
no  pretensions  to  be  called  a  description,  though  this 
has  often  been  done.  In  tbe  hands  of  later  writers  its 
leading  features  become  exaggerated,  imtil  at  length 
the  dmeription  of  a  Scythian  becomes  an  absolute 
Gsrieatore.  We  may  see  this  by  reference  to  Am- 
mianus  HaroeUinns  and  Jomandns,  in  their  accounts 
of  the  Huns.  The  real  &ct  inferred  from  the  tiext 
of  Hippocrates  is,  that  the  Scythians  had  a  pecnliat 
physi(^omy,  a  physiognomy  which  the  modem 
ethnologist  finds  in  tJie  population  of  Northern  and 
Central  Asia,  as  opposed  to  those  of  Persia,  Canc^ 
BUS,  Western  and  Southern  Enrqw. 

Their  general  habitt  were  essentially  nomadic, 
pastoral,  and  migratory;  the  commonest  efttthets  or 
descriptiTc  appellations  being  'Afjua^dSutt,  itpioucot, 
'InrorroioTai,  and  the  like. 

Concerning  their  Rsuoioir,  ws  have  sotnetbing 
more  than  a  mere  cursory  notice  (iv.  59).  (i.)  Tahiti 
(Tattrt):  This  was  the  Scythian  name  for  the 
nearest  equivalent  to  the  Greek  Bittia  (  fetta),  tho 
divinity  whom  they  most  especially  worshipped, 
(it)  Papaens  :  "  Most  properly,  #n  my  mind,  is  Zens 
thus  called."  So  writes  Herodotus,  tjiinking  of  the 
ideas  engendered  by  such  exclamations  as  Uttras. 
(iii.)  Apia:  Thisistiie  name  for  earth:  as (iv.)Oeto- 
syrua  (0»T(iovpoi)  is  for  Apolk),  and  (v.)  Artimposa 
for  Aphrodite,  and  (vi.)  Thamitnasada  for  Poseidon, 
the  God  of  the  Boyal  Scythians  most  especially.  To 
Oestosyrus  we  have  tbe  following  remarkable  in- 
scription (Gud-Intcrip.  Antiq.  p.  56.  2;  see  Zeuss, 
».  V.  Sl^Oai):  BEA.  XEA0IT02KTPA-  (?  SEA- 
)I«i)  KAI  APOLLXlNn.  OITOJKTPQ.  HiePA. 
M.  OTAniOJ.  IIAOKAMOS.  NEOKOPOX  ANE9 
(7iK<).  Here  the  connection  is  with  the  Persian 
god  Mithras. 

Tbe  Scoloti  sacrificed  to  all  their  gods,  bnt  to' 
Mars  the  most  especially;  for,  besides  the  deities 
which  have  been  mentioned  under  their  several 
Scythian  names.  Mars  and  Heracles  were  objects  cf 
particular  adoration.  The  Scythian  Venus,  too, 
was  the  'A^poSlrti  oipewlji.  To  Ares,  howevor,  they 
sacrificed  most  especially  and  most  generally;  for 
there  was  a  place  of  worship  to  him  in  every  vifut 
(mark  the  use  of  this  word,  which  is  applied  to  the 
divisions  of  the  Persian  empire  as  well),  where 
horses,  shoep,  and  captives  were  sacrificed,  and  where 
the  emblem  of  tbe  god  was  an  iron  sword, — even  as 
it  was  with  the  Alani  of  Ammianua  and  the  Huns 
of  Priscus. 

Human  beings  were  sacrificed,  bnt  no  swine. 
Neither  were  swine  eaten,  nor  were  they  tdenled 
in  the  country.  This  is  noticed,  because  in  many  of 
the  nations  of  Northern  Asia,  e.  g.  the  Wotiaks  and 
others,  the  h(%,  even  now,  is  held  in  abominatioa, 
and  that  by  Pagan  tribes  imtinctured  with  Maho- 
metanism. 

Notwithstanding  the  pruses  of  the  earlier  poets, 
the  wars  of  the  '  just  and  Ulustrioos "  Scythians 
were  of  a  piece  wiUi  the  worship  of  their  war-god. 
They  scalped  their  enemies,  and  they  used  their 
skulls  as  drinking  cups  (cc  64 — 65).  Once  a 
year  the  monarch  of  each  name  filled  a  vast  vat  with 
wine  and  apportioned  it  to  tbe  warriors  who  had 
killed  most  enemies  daring  the  year.  Those  whose 
hands  were  unstained  got  none,  and  were  disgraced; 
those  who  had  killed  msny  took  a  doable  allowance 
(c.  66). 

Their  soothsayers,  amongst  other  superstitions, 
practised  rhabdonuincy,  amongst  whom  the  Enarett 
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(irlpiyinft)  are  the  moit  famons.  Tb«7  got 
their  wt  frjm  Aphrodite,  aa  thej  (tot  their  ailment. 
Dating  the  Sejrthiaii  invasion  of  Asia,  a  portion  of 
the  conqoerors  plundered  the  temple  of  the  Aphro- 
dite Urania  in  Aacalon,  fOT  which  ucrilege  they  and 
their  children  were -afflicted  with  AitKaanoScet,  the 
name*  of  the  snfTerem  being  'Enf^ts  (i.  lOS,  106). 
The  natora  of  this  d^Aeul  imivot  lus  ;et  to  be 
Mtisfaetorily  explaioed. 

The  saoordotal  and  regal  relationa  are  enriooa. 
When  the  king  ails  he  calls  his  priests,  who  tell  him 
that  his  ailment  comes  from  some  one  having  fore- 
awoni  himself  in  the  greatest  oath  a  Srjihian  can 
take.  This  is  "  by  the  hearth  of  the  king."  Take 
it  falsely,  and  the  king  will  sicken.  Upon  sickening, 
however,  he  sends  for  the  offender,  whom  the  priests 
bare  indicated.  The  charge  is  denied.  Other  priests 
are  sent  for.  If  their  vaticinations  cun6nn  the 
earlier  ones,  death  and  oonfiscatioa  an  the  fate  of 
the  perjurer.  Otherwise,  a  third  set  is  called. 
If  these  agree  in  the  condemnation  of  the  first,  a 
lead  of  £>ggota,  drawn  by  bollocks,  is  brooght  in, 
the  lying  priests  have  their  bands  boond  behind 
them,  the  faggots  are  set  a- light  to,  the  beasts  are 
goaded  into  a  gallop,  the  fiames  catch  the  wind,  the 
men  are  burnt  to  death,  and  the  bollocks  scorched, 
singed,  or  bamt  to  death  also.  The  sons  of  the  of- 
fending  peijotar  are  killed,  his  danghten  left 
onhurt. 

Their  oaths  were  made  over  a  miztore  of  wine 
and  blood.  The  swearers  to  them  punctnied  them- 
selves, let  their  blood  fall  into  a  vat  of  wine,  drank 
the  mixture,  and  dipped  in  it  their  daggers,  arrows, 
javelin,  and  aiyapis. 

The  ferocity  exhibited  in  their  barials  was  of  the 
same  kind.  The  tombs  of  the  kings  were  on  the 
Gerrbus.  Thither  they  were  brought  to  be  boned, 
wherever  they  might  die.  They  were  entombed 
with  sacrifices  both  of  beasts  and  men,  Hippo- 
thnsia,  Anthropothysia,  and  Suttee — all  tbesse  cha- 
racterised the  fiuieul  rites  of  the  Scythians  Simiira- 
rot  hitpumw, 

Lahocaob. — The  spedmana  of  this  bll  into  two 
divisions,  the  Proper  and  tlie  Common  Karnes.  The 
former  are  the  names  of  geographical  localitiea  and 
individoals.  In  one  way  or  the  other,  they  are  na- 
marons;  at  least  tliey  appear  so  at  finit.  Bat  we 
rarely  are  sure  tliat  the  fact  itself  coincides  with 
the  first  presumptions.  The  names  of  the  rivers 
have  been  noticed.  Of  thoM  of  the  gods,  none  have 
been  definitely  traced  to  any  knoifn  language  in  re- 
spect to  their  meaning.  Meilber  have  they  been 
traced  to  any  known  mythology  as  Proper  Names. 
Next  come  the  names  of  certain  kings  and  other 
historical  individuals,  none  of  which  have  given  any 
very  xatisfactory  place  for  the  old  acythian. 

With  the  Common  Names  (and  under  the  class  of 
Common  Namei  we  may  place  such  Proper  Names 
a:i  are  capable  of  being  translated)  the  resnlts  im- 
prove, thoogh  only  slightly.  Of  these  terms  the 
chief  are  the  following: — 

(}.)'\£^anntos=iSaertdWttWi^lp4u'Oioi,  the 
name  of  a  well-head.  [See  t.  e.J  (iL)  Oiuprsrasa 
oKSfWNTiliws  Mtii-kmert,  a  name  applied  by  the 
Scythians  to  the  Amaions.  Here  w>f>  =i  mm, 
narisB  IdU  (n.  110).  (iii.)  Temermda^UcUer 
Maris,  applied  to  the  Eoxine.  This  is  not  from 
Herodotus,  but  from  Pliny  (vL  7).    (iv.)  Arimatpi 

qre.  (Herod,  iv.  27  )  These  will  be  cooaidered 
under  the  head  at  ICthnology. 
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HnroRT. — The  Herodotean  view  of  theSeythiant 
is  incomplete  without  a  notioe  of  the  historical  poftksi 
of  his  account;  not  that  the  two  parts  are,  by  any 
means,  on  the  same  level  in  the  way  of  trastwonhy 
infunnation.  The  geography  and  de:icriptioos  an 
from  contemporary  sourcee.  The  hiKtory  is  more  or 
less  traditional.  Taking  it,  however,  as  we  find  it, 
it  fiUls  into  two  divisians^— 1,  The  Inrssioo  of  Asia 
by  the  Scythians;  and  8,  The  Invasion  of  SiTtbis 
by  Darioa. 

1.  Iiwatkm  of  Aria  bf  At  &3f(iMM.— In  the 
reigns  of  Cyaxares  king  of  Media  and  of  Ssdyattes 
king  of  Lydia,  tlie  Scythians  invade  Asia,  bodily  and 
directly.  They  had  previously  invaded  the  coontiy 
of  the  Cimmerians,  whom  they  had  driven  from  that 
own  districts  on  the  Maeotis,  and  who  were  thus 
thrown  southwards.  The  Scythians  pressed  the  Cim- 
merians, the  Massagetae  the  Scythians.  Chains  of 
canaa  and  effect  of  this  kind  are  much  loved  by 
historians.  It  is  only,  however,  in  the  obscure  por- 
tions of  history  that  they  can  pass  unchallenged. 
The  Cimmerians  take  Saidia  during  the  hut  yean 
of  the  reign  of  Ardys  (b.  a  629.)  They  are  ex- 
pelled by  Alyattes,  his  son.  (Hrrod.  t  IS,  16.) 
It  seems  that  the  Cimmerians  were  followed  up  by 
their  ejectors;  inasmnch  aa  five  years  afterwardi 
(b.  o.  634)  the  Scythians  themselves  are  in  Uedia; 
Cyaxares,  who  was  engaged  npon  the  siege  of  Nine- 
veh (Ninus),  being  called  back  to  oppoee  them.  He 
is  defeated ;  and  the  Scythians  occupy  Asia  fur  28 
years,  Cyaxares  surviving  their  departure.  Fran 
Media  they  direct  their  course  towards  Kgypt ;  from 
the  invaaioo  of  which  they  are  diverted  by  Piam- 
mitichns.  Their  attack  upon  the  temple  of  the 
Venns  Urania,  m  Ascalon,  during  their  passage 
through  Palestine,  along  with  its  mysterious  ttgftdat, 
has  been  already  noticed.  The  king  who  led  them 
was  named  Mad  res.  (Herod,  i.  103,  scqq.)  They 
were  ejected  B.C.  .596. 

There  waa  a  band  of  Soythians,  however,  in  Media, 
ui  the  reign  of  Croesos,  B.  a  585,  the  account  <i 
which  ia  as  follows.  Cyaxares,  still  reigning,  le- 
ceivea  a  comp<iuy  (sIXi))  of  Scythians,  ss  sup- 
pliants, who  escape  (bniiiKBt)  from  Lydia  into 
Media.  He  treats  them  well,  arid  aeods  his  son  to 
them  to  leam  the  use  of  the  bow,  along  with  the 
Scythian  language,  until  he  finda  that  their  habits 
of  banting  and  robbing  are  intolerable.  This,  along 
with  a  particalar  act  of  atrocity,  determines  Cy- 
axares to  qect  them.  They  fly  back  to  Alyattes, 
who  refuses  to  give  them  up.  But  Alyattes  dies, 
and  the  quarrel  is  entailed  upon  bis  son,  Cmesns. 
The  battle  that  it  led  to  was  fought  May  38,  B.OL 
585,  when  the  eclipse  predicted  by  Thales  inter- 
rupted it. 

The  Scythian  invasioa  might  ouily  be  known 
in  its  general  features  to  both  the  Greeks  of  Asia 
and  the  Jews;  and,  acconliugly,  we  find  sufficient 
allasions  to  an  invasion  of  northern  barbarians,  both 
in  the  Scriptures  atid  in  the  fragments  of  the  early 
Greek  poets,  to  justify  us  in  treating  it  as  a  real 
fact,  however  destitute  of  confirmation  some  of  the 
Herodotean  details  may  have  been.  (See  Mare's 
Criticai  Bittory,  <fe.  vol.  iii.  p.  133,  seq.)  Thoogh 
fiirther  removed  from  his  time  than 

2.  InvaMvm  o/Scj/thia  6y  Saritu. — It  is,  probably, 
a  more  accurate  piece  of  history.  Darius  invadts 
Scythia  for  the  sake  of  inflicting  a  chastisement 
for  the  previous  invasioa  of  Asia.  This  had  been 
followed,,  not  by  any  settlement  of  the  Scythians 
elsewhere,  but  by  a  letom  home.     The  strange 
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■toiy  of  the  Servile  Wiir  of  Whipe  belongs  to  this 
jieriod. 

When  the  approach  of  Darina  becomes  threaten- 
ing, the  Geloni,  Budini,  and  Saaromatae  join  with 
the  Scythians  in  resisting  it;  the  Agatbyrsi,  Neari, 
Androphagi,  MeUncblaeni,  and  Taori  reserving 
themeelvea  for  the  defence  of  their  own  territory  if 
altaclced  (ir.  119).  To  the  three  constitaents  of 
the  confederacy  there  are  three  kings,  Scopasis, 
Isnthynins,  and  Tazacis,  each  with  an  allotted 
district  to  defend.  This  was  done  by  destroying  the 
grass  and  tillage,  driving  off  ibe  flocks  and  herds,  and 
tom^ng  (we  can  scarcely  translate  avyxov  by 
pouoning)  the  wells.  The  points  whereon  attack  was 
•nticipated  were  the  firontiers  of  the  Danube  and 
the  Don.  These  they  Uid  waste,  having  sent  their 
own  wives  and  children  northwards.  The  first 
brant  of  the  war  fell  upon  the  Bndini,  whose 
Wooden  City  was  burnt.  Darius  then  moved  south- 
wmrd  and  westward,  pressing  the  other  two  divi- 
sions npon  the  countries  of  the  Helanclilaeni,  Neori, 
and  Agatbyrsi.  The  latter  warn  the  Hedes  against 
encroHching  on  the  frontier.  Idanthyrsns  answers 
enigmatically  to  a  defiance  of  Darins.  Scopasis  tam- 
pers wiih  the  lonians  who  have  the  custody  of  the 
bridge  over  the  Danube.  The  Medee  suffer  from 
deartli,  and  detennine  to  retreat  across  the  Danube. 
The  Scythians  reach  the  passage  before  them,  and 
require  the  lonians  to  give  it  up.  And  now  ap- 
pears, for  the  first  time,  the  great  name  of  Miltiades, 
who  is  one  of  the  commanders  of  the  guard  of  the 
bridge.  He  advises  that  the  Scythians  should  be 
conciliated,  Darius  weakened.  A  half-measure  is 
adopted,  by  which  the  Scythians  are  tanght  to  dis- 
tnist  the  lonians,  and  the  Modes  escape  into  Thrace 
— so  ending  the  Scythian  invasion  of  Darius.  (Herod. 
iv.  120— U2.) 

Criiicum  qf  the  Berodotean  Accouait. — The 
notices  of  Herodotus  npon  the  Scytliae,  thongh  full, 
mrs  excursive  rather  than  systematic.  Part  of  their 
history  appeara  as  Lydian,  part  as  Scythian  Proper. 
There  is  mnch  legend  in  his  accounts ;  bat  the  chief 
obscnrities  are  in  the  geography.  Even  here  the  de- 
tails are  irregular.  One  notice  arises  out  of  the 
name  Scytbae,  another  out  of  the  geography  of  their 
rivets,  a  third  out  of  the  sketch  of  Tauris.  [See 
Taukis  and  Tauboscythab.]  In  this  we  hear 
that  Scythia  is  bounded  first  by  the  Agatbyrsi, 
next  by  the  Meuri,  then  by  the  Androphagi,  and 
lastly  by  the  Melanchlaeni.  The  area  is  four- 
cornered  ;  the  longest  sides  l)eing  the  prolongations 
along  the  coast  and  towards  the  interior.  From  the 
later  to  the  Borysthenes  is  10  days:  10  days  more 
to  the  Maeotis ;  from  the  coast  to  the  Mehtnchlaeni, 
20  days  ; — 200  stadia  to  each  day's  jonmey.  If 
this  measurement  be  exact,  it  would  bring  Tula, 
Tambov,  Hiaxan,  &c.,  within  the  Scythian  area,— 
which  is  going  too  fiur.  The  days'  journeys  inland 
were  probably  shorter  than  those  along  the  coast 

The  Agalhytsi  were  in  Trumylcttnia,  on  the 
Marot.  The  evidence,  or  want  of  evidence,  as  far 
as  the  text  of  Herodotus  goes,  is  the  same  as  it  is 
with  the  NeurL  Their  frontagers  were  known  as 
Scythae  Aruteres,  i.  e.,  the  generic  name  was  with 
them  specific.  Hence  any  Scythians  whatever  with  a 
specific  name  must  have  been  contrasted  with  them; 
and  this  seems  to  iiave  been  the  case  with  the  Aga- 
tbyrsi. [HuSNi,  p.  1097.]  Assuming,  how- 
ever, the  Agatnyrsi  to  have  been  Scythian,  and  to 
have  lain  on  the  Marot,  we  carry  the  Herodote-in 
jScythae  as  far  west  as  the  TheisK/  norxan  we  ex- 
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dnde  then)  from  any  part  of  Wallaehta  and  Mol- 
davia. Yet  these  are  only  known  to  Herodotus  as 
the  eoontry  of  the  Sioynnes.  The  frontier,  then, 
between  the  Scyihae  and  Getae  is  difficult  to  draw, 
Herodotus  has  no  Getae,  eo  nomm,  north  of  the 
Danube  :  yet  such  there  must  liave  been.  Upon 
the  whole,  we  may  look  upon  the  Dannbian  Princi- 
paUties  as  a  tract  scarcely  known  to  Herodotus,  and 
make  it  Scythian,  or  Getic,  or  mixed,  according  to 
the  evidence  of  other  writers,  as  applicable  at  the 
time  imder  consideration.  It  was  probably  Getic  in 
the  East,  Sarmatian  iu  the  West,  and  Scythian  in 
respect  to  certain  districts  occupied  by  intrusive 
populations. 

Thucydides  mentions  the  Getae  and  Scythians 
bat  once  (U.  96),  and  that  together.  The  great 
alliance  that  Sitalces,  king  of  Thrace,  eilects  against 
Perdiccas  of  Macedon  includes  the  Getae  beyond 
Mount  Haemus,  and,  in  the  direction  of  the  Euxine 
sea,  the  Getae  who  were  conterminous  (Suupoi)  with 
the  Scythians,  and  whose  armour  was  Scythian 
(&fx6aKevot),  They  were  each  archers  and  horee- 
men  (iTToro^iiTai);  whereas  the  Dii  and  th«  moun- 
taineers of  Rliodope  wore  daggers.  According  to  Ovid 
(_Tritt.  V.  7.  19),  the  occupants  of  the  level  country 
do  so  too : — 

"  Dextera  non  segnis  fixo  dare  vnlnera  cnliro. 
Quern  vinctam  lateri  berbara  omnis  habet." 

The  ScTTBiAits  or  thb  Macbdoiiiam  Pbriod. 
— Passing  over  the  notices  of  Xenophon,  which 
apply  to  Thrace  Proper  rather  than  to  the  parts 
north  of  Mount  Haemus,  and  which  tell  ns  nothing 
concerning  the  countries  beyond  the  Danube,  ~ 
passing,  also,  over  the  notices  of  a  war  in  which 
Philip  king  of  Macedon  was  engaged  against  Atheas, 
and  in  which  he  cnissed  Mount  Haemus  into  the 
coontiy  of  the  Triballi,  where  he  received  a  wound, 
—we  come  to  the  passage  of  the  Danube  by  Alex- 
ander. In  the  face  of  an  enemy,  and  without  a  bridge, 
did  the  future  conqueror  of  Persia  cross  the  river, 
defeat  the  Getae  on  its  northern  bank,  destroy  a  town, 
and  return.  (Aman,  Anab.  i.  2 — 7.)  This  was 
an  invasion  of  Scythia  in  a  geographical  sense  only  ; 
still  it  was  a  passage  of  the  Danube.  The  Getae  of 
Alexander  may  have  been  descendants  of  the  Sigynnes 
of  Herodotns.   They  were  not,  «o  nomine,  Scythians. 

When  Alexander  was  on  the  Danube  the  famous 
embassy  of  the  Galatae  reached  him.  They  had 
heard  of  his  fame,  and  came  to  visit  him.  They 
were  men  of  enormous  stature,  and  feared  only  that 
the  heavens  should  fall.  This  disappointed  Alex 
ander,  who  expected  that  they  would  fear  him. 
Much  has  been  written  concerning  the  embassy  as 
if  it  came  from  Gaul.  Yet  this  is  by  no  means  ne- 
cessary. Wherever  there  is  a  Ualicz  or  Galact  in 
modem  geography,  there  may  have  been  a  Galat-i»n 
locality  in  ancient;  just  as,  wherever  there  is  a  Ker- 
man  or  Carmofl-ia,  there  may  have  been  a  German 
,  one,  and  that  without  any  connection  with  the  Galli 
or  Germani  of  the  West  The  roots  G-l-t  and 
K-ron-n,  are  simply  significant  geographical  terms 
in  the  Sarmatian  and  Turk  tongues  —  tongues  to 
which  the  Getic  and  Scythian  may  most  probably 
be  referred. 

Such  is  the  present  writer's  opinion  respecting 
the  origin  of  the  statements  that  carry  certain 
Galatae  as  far  as  the  Lower  Danube,  and  make  the 
Bastemae,  and  even  the  occupants  of  the  Tanais, 
Germans — not  to  mention  the  Caramanians  of  Asia 
Minor  and  Carmanians  of  Persia.    In  the  present 
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iiutUKe,  hmrercr,  Un  (Utement  of  ^nbo  U  ytrj 
specific.  It  is  to  th«  effect  tint  the  ambusadon  to 
Alexander  were  K^Xtoi  «epl  rhr  'AipUtr(yn.  p.  301 ), 
and  that  Ptotemj  was  the  anthoritj.  NeTcrtheleas, 
Ptolemy  maj  hare  written  FoAitTai,  and  sncb 
Oalatae  vanj  hare  been  the  Galalae  of  the  Olbian 
Inscription.     [See  iitfra  and  SciBi.] 

The  next  Hacednnian  who  croased  the  Dannbe 
was  Lysimachns,  who  croesed  it  only  to  re-croes  it  in 
his  retreat,  and  who  owed  hia  life  to  the  generosity 
of  a  Getio  prince  Dromichaetas.  This  was  abont 
B.  a  313. 

Onr  next  aathorities  (tngmeatuj  and  insufBcient) 
for  the  descendants  of  the  Herodotean  Scythians  are 
the  ocenpants  of  the  Qreek  towns  of  the  Enxine. 
Eren  those  to  the  sonth  of  the  Danube,  Callatis, 
Apollonia,  &c.,  had  some  Scythians  in  the  neigh- 
hood,  sometimes  as  enemies,  sometimes  as  protec- 
tors,— sometimes  as  protectors  against  other  barba- 
rians, som^mes  as  protectors  of  Greeks  against 
Greeks,  as  was  the  case  daring  the  Scythian  and 
ThracSan  wars  of  Lysimacbas.  The  chief  firootagen, 
however,  were  Getae.  Between  Olbia,  to  the  north 
of  the  Danube  (:=01biopolis  of  Herodotos),  and 
the  natire  tribes  of  its  neighbonrhood,  the  relations 
are  illoatrated  by  ths  inscription  already  noticed. 
(Biiakh,  fnier.  Qruee.  no.  9058.)  It  records  a 
Tots  of  public  gratitod*  to  Protogenes,  and  indicates 
ths  troubles  in  which  he  helped  hia  fellow-citixens. 
The  chief  of  those  anse  from  the  pressnie  of  the 
barbarians  around,  by  name  Sandaratae,  Thisametae, 
Sciri  [see  SciRi],  Galatas,  and  Scythae.  The  date 
of  this  inscription  is  uncertain;  but  we  may  see  the 
import  of  the  obserradons  on  the  word  Galatae 
when  we  find  the  assnmptioa  that  they  were  Gauls 
of  Gallia  used  as  an  instrument  of  critieiam: — "  The 
date  of  ths  above  inscription  is  not  specified;  the 
terror  inspired  by  the  Oaals,  even  to  other  barba- 
rians, seems  to  suit  the  second  century  n.  c  better 
than  it  suits  a  later  period."  (Grote,  Hut.  of 
Greece,  toI.  xii.  p.  644,  note.)  What,  however,  if 
the  Galatae  of  WaOaehia  wera  as  little  Galli  as  the 
Cennanians  of  Persia  ara  Germans,  or  as  Galaei  is 
the  same  as  Cataiit  The  present  writer  wholly  dis- 
connects them,  and  ignores  the  whole  syston  of 
hypothetical  migrations  by  which  the  identity  is 
supported. 

A  second  Olbia  in  respect  to  its  Helleno-Scythie 
relations,  was  Bosporus,  or  Panticapaeum,  a  Greek 
settlement  which  lasted  from  B.  c.  480  till  the  reign 
oTMithridates.     [Panticafaeum.] 

From  Bosporus  there  wss  a  great  trade  with 
Athens  in  com,  hides,  and  Scythian  slaves, — Scythes, 
as  the  name  of  a  slave,  occurring  as  early  as  the 
time  of  Theognis,  and  dkrlier  in  the  Athenian 
drama  than  those  of  Davos  and  G«ta  (Dacian  and 
Getic)  which  belong  to  the  New  Comedy, — Scythes 
and  Scythaena  being  found  in  the  Old. 

The  political  relations  were  those  of  independent 
mnnicipalitiee ;  sometimes  sovereign,  sometimes  pro- 
tected. The  archons  of  Bosporos  paid  tribute  to 
the  Scythian  princes  of  their  neighbourhood,  when 
they  were  powerful  and  united:  took  it.  when  the 
Scythians  were  weak  and  disunited.  Under  this 
latter  category  came  the  details  of  the  division  of 
the  Maeotae,  viz.,  Sindi,  Toraeti,  tDandarii,  Tbetes, 
&C.  Of  these,  Parysades  I.  (a  Scjthic  rather  than 
a  Greek  name)  was  hing,  being  only  archon  of  bis 
native  town.  In  the  civil  wars,  too,  of  Bosporus,  the 
Scythians  took  a  part;  nor  were  there  wanting  ex- 
amples of  Scythian  manners  even  in  the  cose  of  the 
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Pantieapaean  potentates.  Eumelns  lost  his  life  by 
being  thrown  out  of  a  four-wheeled  wagon-and-ioDr 
with  a  tent  oo  it. 

SCTTHIAlCg  OF  THK  HrHKIDATIO  FBnoD,ETC 
—  The  Scythians  pressed  on  Paiysades  IV.,  who 
called  m  Mithridatee,  who  was  ccoqnered  by  Borne. 
The  name  now  becomes  of  rare  occunmce,  subor- 
dinate to  that  of  the  Sarmataa,  Dad,  Thracians,  &e. 
In  flut,  instead  of  being  the  nearest  nnghbouis  to 
Greece,  the  Scythae  were  now  the  most  distant 
enemies  of  Rome. 

In  the  eonfedenicy  of  the  Dacian  Boerebntes,  m 
the  reign  of  Augustus,  there  were  Scythian  ele- 
ments. So  there  were  in  the  wars  against  the 
Thiacian  Bheeenporis  and  the  Roxolani.  So  there 
were  in  the  war  oonducted  by  J.  Plantius  in  the 
reign  of  VeMpasian,  as  shown  by  the  following  in- 
scription:  BBOIBUS  BASTUUtAKUH  KT  RHOXOLAX- 

ORim  nuos  dacordx  . . .  kbkptos  rkwsit  . . . 

SCTTHABUX  qUnqUE  BEGB  A  CHKRSOHESI  <iVS 
EST  m-TRA   BOKIKrUEDBK  OBSIDIONE   ScmOTO. 

(Grat  p.  453;  Bockb,  vol  iL  pt.  1.  p.  83;  Zesai, 
t.  V.  Skstken.) 

Though  the  history  of  the  Scythians,  eo  aonwe,  be 
fragmentary,  the  history  of  more  than  one  Scythian 
population  under  a  chaiige  of  name  is  both  prominent 
and  important.  In  the  article  Hinrsi  reaaons  are 
given  for  believing  that  the  deecendants  of  the  He- 
ndotmn  Agathyrsi,  of  Scythian  blood,  wore  no  un- 
important element  in  the  Dacian  nationality. 

After  the  fonndatioo  of  Constantinople  the  Scy- 
thian nations  appear  with  spedfio  hutories  and 
names,  Hun,  Avar,  &c 

The  continuity  of  the  history  of  the  name  of  the 
Herodotean  Scythians  within  the  Herodotean  area  is 
of  great  importance;  as  is  the  explanatim  of  namrs 
like  GaUtae  and  Germani;  as  also  is  the  considera- 
tion of  the  sources  whence  the  nomenclature  and  ii- 
formstioo  of  the  different  authorities  is  derived.  It 
is  important,  because,  when  we  find  one  name  disap- 
pearing from  history,  and  another  appearing,  then 
is  (according  to,  at  least,  the  current  criticism)  a 
presumption  in  &voar  of  a  change  of  population. 
Sometimes  this  presumption  is  heightened  into  whsS 
is  called  a  proof ;  yet  the  presumption  itself  is  un- 
real. For  one  ml  change  of  name  referrible  to  an 
actual  change  of  populaUoo  there  are  ten  when  the 
change  has  been  merely  one  in  respect  to  the  source! 
whence  the  information  was  derived,  and  the  chan- 
nels through  which  it  came.  This  is  what  oceuis 
when  the  same  country  of  Demttehkmd  is  called 
Germtmg  by  an  Englishman,  A  Uemagne  in  France, 
lAimagtM  in  Italy.  This  we  know  to  be  nomioaL 
We  ought  at  least  to  ask  whether  it  may  not  be  so 
in  ancient  history — and  that  not  once  or  twice,  but 
aheagi — before  we  assume  hypothetical  movements 
and  migrations. 

Now  in  the  case  of  Scythia  we  can  see  our  way  to 
great  nominal  and  but  slight  real  changes.  We  see 
the  sources  of  information  changed  fiwn  Greek  to 
Latin,  and  the  channels  from  Getic  and  Macedonian 
to  Dadan. 

If  so,  the  occupants  of  Bungtuy,  the  Principalities, 
and  South-western  Suttia  imder  the  Caesan  may  lie 
the  descendants  of  the  ocenpants  of  the  same  dis- 
tricts in  the  time  of  Herodotus.  That  there  an 
tome  difierences  is  not  only  likely  but  admitted,— dif- 
ferences in  the  way  of  admixture  of  blood,  modifica- 
tion of  nationality,  changes  of  frontier,  difiiBreocos  of 
the  kind  that  time  always  efiects,  even  in  a  sta- 
tionary condition  of  nations.     It  is  only  denied  that 
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an7  wbolesale  dungs  am  be  proTed,  or  even  reascn- ' 
wh\j  sapposed.  Who  can  be  shown  to  have  elhninated 
aay  definite  ScTtfaian  popnktion  from  any  definite 
Scythian  oocu{ancy7  With  the  Greeks  and  Ra- 
mans the  negative  evidence  is  nearly  conclosire  to 
the  fact  that  no  gneh  elimination  eTer  took  place. 
That  the  Barbarians  might  have  displaced  each 
<rtfaer  i<  admitted;  bat  there  is  no  trustworthy  evi- 
dence to  their  having  done  so  in  any  single  instance. 
All  opinions  in  fiivonr  of  snch  changes  rest  upon 
either  the  loose  statenwnts  of  insufficieDtly-informed 
writers,  or  the  supposed  necessity  of  accoonting  for 
the  appearance  and  change  of  certain  names  by 
means  of  certain  appearance  and  changes  of  popala^ 
tion. 

The  bearings  of  this  will  appear  in  the  notice  of 
tlie  Ethnology  of  Scythia.  They  appear  also  nnder 
HusNt. 

Of  the  Sacai,  eo  nomme,  the  history  is  obscnre. 
In  one  sense,  indeed,  it  is  a  nonentity.  There  is  no 
classical  historian  of  the  Bacae.  How  far  the  eth- 
nologist can  inftr  them  in  a  question  which  will  be 
treated  in  the  sequel. 

Of  the  history  of  the  popubtions  akin  to  the 
Sacae,  the  details  are  important;  but  then  it  is  a  his- 
tory of  the  Msssagetae,  Farthi,  &c.,  a  history  full  of 
critical  preliminaries  and  points  of  inlereDce  nther 
than  testimony. 

The  Scythia  of  all  the  authors  between  Herodotns 
and  Ptolemy  means  merely  the  country  of  the 
Scythae,  the  Scythae  being  snch  northern  nations 
as,  without  being,  eo  nomme,  Sarmatian,  were  Ha- 
maxobu  and  Hippemolgi;  their  habits  of  milking 
their  mares  and  travelling  in  tented  wagons  being 
their  most  genuine  chaiacteristie.  These  it  was 
which  determined  the  views  of  even  Strabo,  whose 
ezteosioo  of  Germania  and  Galatin  (already  noticed) 
left  him  no  room  for  a  Scythia  or  even  a  Sarmatia; 
Sarmatia,  which  is  to  Ptolemy  as  Germania  was  to 
Strabo:  for  the  Sarmatia  of  Ptolemy  leaves  no  room 
in  Europe  tor  a  Scythia;  indeed,  it  cuts  deeply  into 
Astatic  Scythia,  the  only 

ScTTBiA  OF  Ptolqct. — The  Scythia  of  Ptolemy 
is  exclnsively  Asiatic,  &]ling  into,  1.  The  Scythia 
within  the  Imaos.  8.  The  Scythia  beyond  the 
Imans. 

This  is  a  geographical  division,  not  an  ethno- 
logical ooe.  Scytliae  Alanni  are  especially  recog- 
nised aa  a  popnlation  of  £nropean  Sarmatia. 

As  Ptolemy's  Sarmatia  seems  to  have  been  formed 
out  of  an  extension  of  the  area  of  the  Herodotean 
Satunxnatae,  his  Scythia  seems  to  have  grown  ont 
of  the  eastern  Scythae  of  the  Herodotean  Scythia, 
i.  e.  the  Scythae  uf  Ortnbmy.  It  did  not  grow  ont 
of  the  country  of  the  Sacae,  inasmuch  as  they  are 
mentioned  separately;  even  as  the  Jazyges  of  the 
Tifis$  were  separated  from  the  Sarmatians.  The 
continnator,  however,  of  the  Henxkitean  acconnt 
muat  make  the  Sacae  Scythians.  They  may  be 
disposed  of  first. 

The  Sacae  or  ProLEirr  were  bounded  by  the 
Sogdians  on  the  west,  the  Scythians  on  the  north, 
and  the  Seree  on  the  east.  They  were  nomads, 
without  ^wns,  and  resident  in  woods  and  caves. 
The  mountain-range  of  the  Comedi  (4  K»/ti|S<M' 
tptirh')  was  in  their  country  ;  so  was  the  Stone 
Tower  (,M9imt  nifrf ot).  The  populations  were: 
1,  3.  The  Catatae  and  Comari  along  the  Jaxartes. 
S.  The  Oomedae,  on  the  Comedian  mountain.  4. 
The  Hassagetas  along  the  range  of  the  Ascataocas 
('Amtaniymt).     5.  In  the  interjacent  country,  the 
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Giynaei  Scythae;  and,  6,  the  Toomae;  south  of 
whom,  along  the  Imaos,  7,  the  Byltae.  (Ptd.  vL 
13.) 

ScTTRiA  INTRA  iHAim. — Bonnded  on  the  S. 
and  E.  by  Sogdiana,  Margiana,  and  the  Sacae ;  on 
the  W.  by  the  Caspian  and  Sarmatia  Asiatica  ;  on 
the  N.  by  a  terra  incognita;  and  on  the  £.  by  the 
northern  prolongation  of  the  Imans.     (Ptol.  vi.  14.) 

Rivers.  —  The  Bhymmos,  the  Daiz,  the  Jasartes, 
the  lastus,  and  the  Polytimetns. 

ifotmiami. —  The  eastern  part  of  the  Hnntes 
Hyperborei,  the  Montes  Alani  (observe  the  reappear- 
ance of  this  name),  the  Hontes  Rhymmici,  the  Hona 
Nomssns,  the  MM.  Aspisii,  Tapyri,  Syebi,  Anarei,— 
all  W.  of  the  Imans. 

Populations. — The  Alani  Scythae  (on  the  eon- 
fines  of  the  terra  incognita),  the  Snabeni,  the  Ala- 
norsi ,  S.  of  whom  the  Saetiani,  and  Massaei ,  and  Syebi ; 
and  (along  the  Imans)  the  Tectosaces  and  (on  the 
eastern  head-waters  of  the  Rha)  the  Rhobosd,  S.  of 
whom  the  Asmani ;  and  then  the  Paniardi,  S.  of 
whom,  along  the  river,  the  district  called  Canodipsas, 
S.  of  which  the  Corazi ;  then  the  Orgasi,  after  whom, 
as  far  as  the  sea  (i.  e.  the  Caspian,  in  this  chapter 
called  Hyrcanian),  the  Eiymmi,  with  the  Asiotae  on 
the  E.  of  them,  sncceeded  by  the  Aorsi ;  after  whom 
the  Jazartae,  a  great  nation  along  the  river  of  the 
same  name ;  then  S.  of  the  Saetiani,  the  Mologent 
and  Samnitae,  as  far  as  the  MM.  Rhymmici  Then, 
S.  of  the  Massaei  and  MM.  Alani,  the  Zaratae  and 
Sasones  ;  and  further  W.  and  as  far  as  the  MM. 
Rhymmici,  the  Tybiacae,  sncceeded  by  the  Tabieni, 
S.  of  the  Zaratae,  and  the  lastae  and  Machaetegi 
along  the  Mens  Norossus;  S.  of  whom  the  Morcebes 
and  Norassi,  and  the  Cachagaa  Scythae  along 
the  Jazartae.  On  the  W.  of  the  MM.  Aspisii,  the 
Aspisii  Scythae ;  on  the  K  the  Gakctnphagi  Scythae; 
E.  of  the  MM.  Tapnri  and  the  Snebi,  the  Tapurei ; 
and  above  the  MM.  Anarei  and  the  Mons  Ascatancas, 
the  Scythae  Anarei,  and  the  Ascatancae  and  Ariacae 
along  the  Jaxartes,  S.  of  whom  the  Namastae ;  then 
the  Sagaraucae,  and,  along  the  Qzos,  the  Bhibli, 
with  their  town  Davaba. 

Scythia  extra  iHAm  was  bounded  by  Scythia 
intra  Imanm,  the  Sacae,  the  Terra  Incognita,  and 
the  Seres.  It  contained  the  weetem  part  of  MM. 
Anxacii,  Casii  and  Emodi,  vrith  the  soiuce  of  the 
river  Oechardns.     (Ptol.  vi.  19.) 

Its  Populations  were  the  Abii  Scythae,  the  Hippo- 
phagi  Scythae,  the  Chatae  Scythae,  the  Charaunaei 
Scythae;  the  designation  Scythae  being  applied  to 
each. 

Districts. — The  Amtaoitis,  the  Casia  (4  Karla 
Xiipa),  the  Achasa  (ji  'Kxiaa  x^P")- 

Tovms. — Auzacia,  Issedon,  Scythica,  Chanrana, 
Soeta. 

The  remarks  that  applied  to  the  Sarmatia  Asiatic* 
of  Ptolemy  apply  here.  Few  names  can  be  safely 
identified.  Neither  is  it  safe  to  say  through  what 
languages  the  information  came.  Some  words  sug- 
gest a  Persian,  some  a  Tnrk  source,  some  are  Mon- 
gol. Then  the  geography  is  obscore.  That  the 
range  of  Pernor  was  nndnly  prolonged  northwards  is 
evident  [Imaijs]  ;  this  being  an  error  of  the  geo- 
grapher. The  courses,  however,  of  the  Ozus  and 
Jaxartes  may  themselves  have  changed. 

The  prolongation  of  the  Pamer  range  being  carried 
in  a  northern  and  north-eastern  direction,  so  as  to 
inclnde  not  only  the  drainages  of  the  Ozus  and  Jax- 
artes, but  that  of  the  BiMash  Late  as  well,  gives 
us  the  line  of  the  Imans  ;  the  terra  incognita  to  the 
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M.  baing  snppoMd  to  begin  with  tl>e  wttcnhad  of  th* 
Irtith,  Obi,  and  other  riren  Uling  into  the  Arctic 
Ocean.  Within  the  limits  tho*  described  we  nuy 
phKa  the  A'or-oebi  and  A^>r-oesi,  on  tin  aaatera 
edge,  t.  e.  in  the  futtt  where  at  the  preaent  moment 
the  lake*  distinguished  by  the  name  Uor  ooctir. 
It  sboald  be  added,  however,  that  the  sjUable  is 
generally  final,  as  in  Koio-nor,  &0.  Still  it  is  a 
prominent  element  in  compound  names,  and  indi- 
cates Monf^ol  occupano/.  The  Bjritae  may  be  placed 
in  BulH-ttoH,  I  e.  the  eoantrjr  of  the  Bulti-=LUtle 
Tibet,  the  gloes  being  Persian. 

In  Aacatancaa  (the  Greek  spelling  is  the  more 
eonrenient  Aana-T iy  g-at),  we  hare  the  Turkish 
-tagk^moimUm  jatt  i»  it  actoally  occurs  in  nom- 
berlsss  compoonds. 

Karait  is  a  name  of  common  applicatioo,  chiefly 
to  members  of  the  Mongol  family. 

Maas-agetae  is  a  term  full  of  difficulty.  Can  it 
hare  arisen  oat  of  the  comrooD  name  lim-lag  f 

In  ScjfMa  extra  /mown,  the  Casia  and  Acbassa 
(XMpoi)  may  be  made  one  and  identified  with  the 
Cesii  of  Pliny.  The  most  reaaooable  explanations 
of  these  names  is  to  be  found  in  the  sngeestion  of 
Il^or  Cunningham's  Taluabla  work  on  Ladak  (p. 
4),  where  the  Acliaasa  Begioj^LwiaJU,  and  the 
Ohatae,  and  Cbanraoae  Scytliae>=  Chang-tkang  tai. 
Xhor  respectirely. 

Bonghiy  speaking,  we  may  say  that  the  country 
of  the  Sscae  was  farmed  by  an  irregular  tract  of 
land  on  the  bead-waters  of  the  Oxns  and  the  water- 
shed between  it  and  the  Jaxartes,  a  tract  which 
included  a  portion  of  the  drainage  of  the  Indus.  It 
i(  imly  a  portion  of  this  that  could  give  the  recog- 
nised conditions  of  Scythian  life,  via.  steppes  and 
pastongea.  These  might  be  founded  on  the  great 
table  land  of  Pamer,  but  not  in  the  mountain  dis- 
tricts. These,  however,  wen  neoeasary  for  "  resi- 
dences in  woods  and  caves";  at  the  same  time,  the 
population  that  occupied  them  might  be  pastoral 
rather  than  agricultural.  Still  they  would  not  be  of 
the  Scythian  type.  Nor  is  it  likely  that  the  Sacaa  of 
Ptolemy  were  so.  They  were  not,  indeed,  the  Sacae 
of  Herodotus,  except  in  part,  i.  e.  on  the  desert  of 
the  Persian  frontier.  They  were  rather  the  moun- 
taineers of  K(fferittan,  Waihan,  Shugnan,  Roiiaa, 
Aitor,  hum-Nagor,  and  Little  Tibet,  partly  Per- 
■ian,  partly  Bhot  (or  Tibetan),  in  respect  to  their 
•tbnology. 

The  Scythians  beyond  the  Imaus. — These  must 
be  divided  between  Ladakh,  Tibet,  Ckiaeta  Tartttry, 
and  Mongolia  in  respect  to  their  geography.  Pby- 
■ioally  they  come  within  the  conditions  of  a  Scythian 
occupancy ;  except  where  they  are  true  mountaineers. 
Ethnologically  they  may  be  distributed  between  the 
Uongd,  Bhot,  and  Turk  funilies — the  Turks  being 
tboee  of  Chinese  Tartary. 

The  Turcoman  districts  of  the  Oxus,  Khiva,  the 
Kirghit  conntry,  Ferghana,  TaMcend,  with  the 
parts  about  the  BaUauh,  give  us  the  Scytbia 
within  the  Imaus.  It  coincides  chiefly  with  Inde- 
pendeitt  Tartaiy,  with  the  addition  of  a  small  por- 
tion of  Mongolia  and  southern  Siberia,  Its  condi- 
tions are  generally  Scythian.  In  the  upper  part, 
however,  of  the  Jaxartea,  the  districts  are  agricul- 
tural at  present;  nine-tenths  of  this  area  is  Turk, 
part  of  the  population  being  Momades,  part  indus- 
trial and  agricultural. 

The  Scythia  or  thk  Btzantikb  AitthorS. — 
This  means  not  only  Hunns,  Avars,  Alans,  and  Sar- 
matians,  bnt  even  Germans,  Goths,  and  Vandals. 
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It  is  used,  bowaw,  but  rardy.  It  really  existed 
only  in  books  of  geography.  Every  division  of  tiie 
Scythian  name  «ai  known  nnda'  its  specific  desii;- 
nation. 

Etbholoot. — If  any  name  of  antiquity  be  an 
ethnological,  rather  than  a  geographical,  term,  that 
name  is  Scythia.  Ptolemy  alone  applies  it  to  an 
area,  urrespective  of  the  races  of  its  occnpuits.  With 
every  earlier  writer  it  means  a  number  of  popula- 
tions connected  by  certain  ethnological  chxracteris- 
tica.  These  were  physical  and  moral — phywcal, 
as  when  Hippocrates  describes  the  S(7thian  phy- 
siognomy; moral,  as  when  their  nomadic  habits,  as 
Hamaxobii  and  Hippemolgi,  are  pat  forward  aa  dis- 
tinctive. Of  knguage  as  a  test  less  notice  is  taken; 
though  (by  Herodotaa  at  least)  it  is  by  no  means 
overlooked.  The  diviaoo  between  Scythian  and 
non-Scythian  is  always  kept  in  view  by  hino.  Of 
the  non-Scythic  popalations,  the  Sauiomatae  were 
one;  hence  the  ethnology  of  Scythia  involves  that  d 
Sarmalia,  both  being  here  treated  together. 

In  reepect  to  them,  there  is  no  little  discrepancy 
of  opinion  amongst  modem  investigators.  The  first 
question  respecting  them,  however,  has  been  an- 
swered unanimously. 

Ate  they  represented  by  any  of  the  existing  divi- 
sions of  mankind,  or  are  they  extinct?  It  is  not 
likely  that  such  vast  families  as  each  is  admitted  to 
have  been  has  died  out.  Assuming,  then,  the  pie- 
sent  existence  of  the  ooogeners  of  both  the  Sar. 
matae  and  the  Scythae,  in  what  family  or  class  are 
they  to  be  found?  The  Scythae  were  of  the  Turk, 
the  Sarmatae  of  the  Slavooo-Lithuanic  stock. 

The  evidence  of  this,  along  with  an  exposition  of 
the  chief  difieimoes  of  opinion,  will  now  be  givrn, 
Scythia  being  dealt  with  firet.  Premising  that  Tm-k 
means  all  the  populations  whose  language  is  akin  to 
that  of  the  Ottomans  of  Constantinople,  and  that  it 
comprises  the  Turcomans,  the  Independent  Tartan, 
the  Uzbeks,  the  Turks  of  Chineae  Tartaiy,  and  even 
the  Yakala  of  the  Lena,  along  with  several  otbo' 
tribes  of  less  importance,  we  may  examine  the  i 
priori  probabUitiea  of  the  Scythae  having  been,  in 
this  extended  sense,  Turks. 

The  titut  of  the  nations  of  Soath-westeni  Bus- 
sia,  &C.,  at  the  beginning  of  the  proper  historical 
period,  is  a  presumption  in  iavour  of  their  being  so. 
Of  these  the  best  to  begin  with  are  the  Cuinanians 
(12th  oentnry)  of  Volhgnia.  That  they  were  Turk 
we  know  from  special  statements,  and  from  sam{de* 
of  their  language  compared  with  that  of  the  Sirg^ie 
of  Independent  Tartary.  There  is  no  proof  of  tiieir 
being  new  comers,  however  much  the  doctrine  ef 
their  recent  emigration  may  have  been  gratoitoosly 
assumed.  The  Uses  were  what  the  Camauians 
were;  and  before  the  Uses,  the  Patzinaks  (10th 
century)  of  Bettarabia  and  the  Danubian  Princi- 
palities were  what  the  Uses  were.  Earlier  than  the 
Patzinaks,  the  Chazars  ruled  in  Khereon  and  Tao- 
rida  (7th  and  8th  centuries)  like  the  Patzinaks,  in 
the  same  category  with  definitely  known  Cumanians 
and  Uses.  These  four  populations  are  all  described 
by  writers  who  knew  the  true  Turks  accnratelr, 
and,  knowing  them,  may  be  relied  on.  This  knovr- 
ledge,  however,  dates  only  from  the  rogn  of  Joa- 
tinian  [Tubcar].  From  the  leign,  then,  of  Jos. 
lioian  to  the  10th  centuiy  (the  date  of  the  bresk-ap 
of  the  Cnmanians),  the  Ilerodotean  Scythia  was 
Turk — Turk  witfaoat  evidence  of  the  occupatioo 
being  recent. 

The  Avars  precede  the  Chazars,  the  Huns  tlie 
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Aran,  the  Alanl  the  Hans.  [HuKxl;  Avabbs]. 
The  nlgntions  that  make  the  Utter,  at  least,  re- 
cent occapants  being  entirely  hjpotheticaL  The 
eridence  of  the  Huns  bein);  in  the  game  categoty  as 
the  Aran,  and  the  Avars  being  Turk,  ia  conclusive. 
The  tame  applies  to  the  AUni — a  papulation  which 
Irings  OS  to  the  period  of  the  later  classics. 

The  conditions  of  a  popnhition  which  should, 
«t  one  and  the  same  time,  front  Persia  and  send  an 
offiet  ronnd  the  Caspian  into  Sontbem  Rossia,  &&, 
•re  best  satisfied  bj  the  present  exdnsiTelj  Turk 
am  (^  Independent  Tartan/. 

Passing  from  the  presumptuous  to  the  special 
evidence,  we  find  that  the  few  bets  of  which  we  are 
in  poeaession  all  point  in  the  same  direction. 

Pkgtieal  Appearance.  —  This  is  that  of  the 
Kirgku  and  Utbekt  exactly,  though  not  that  oF  the 
Ottomans  of  Kumelia,  who  are  of  mixed  Mood.  Al- 
lowing for  the  change  eflected  by  Mahomet,  the 
same  remark  applies  to  their 

J/offiiera,  wluch  are  tliose  of  the  Kirghu  and 
TVircoiiMBw, 

Language. — The  Scythian  glosses  hiivs  not  been 
satisfactorily  exphtined,  i,  e.  Temerinda,  Arimaspi, 
•od  Exampaens  have  yet  to  receive  a  derivation 
that  any  one  but  the  inventor  of  it  will  admit. 
Tlie  oior-,  however,  in  Oior-pata  is  exactly  the  er, 
aer,  ^man^  &c.,  a  term  found  through  all  the 
Turk  dialects.  It  should  be  added,  however,  that 
it  is  Latin  and  Keltic  as  well  (vir,  fear,  gwr). 
SciU  it  is  Turk,  and  that  tmequiv<)cally. 

The  evidence,  then,  of  the  Scythae  being  Turk 
consists  in  a  series  of  small  particniani  agreeing 
with  the  a  priori  probabilities  rather  than  in  any 
definite  point  of  evidence.  Add  to  this  the  fiut 
that  no  other  class  gives  us  the  same  result  with 
an  equally  small  amount  of  hypothesis  in  the  way 
of  migration  and  change.  This  will  be  seen  in  a 
review  of  the  oppoeite  doctrines,  all  of  which  imply 
an  unnecessary  amount  of  nnproven  changes. 

The  Mongol  Hgpothent.—'nuB  is  Kebnbi's,  e»- 
yAofei'mUi  Re$ear<Aei  into  the  Bittorg  of  the  Scg- 
thiant,  ^;  and  also  Neumann's,  in  his  BeUenen  tm 
Skglheijemde.  It  accounts  for  the  manners  and  phy- 
siognomy, as  well  as  the  present  doctrine;  but  not  for 
anything  else.  It  violates  the  rule  against  the  unne- 
cessary multiplication  of  causes,  by  bringing  from  a 
distant  area,  Uks  Mongolia,  wliat  lies  nearer,  i.  e.  in 
Tartaiy.  With  Niebnhr  the  doctrine  of  fresh  migra- 
tions to  aoooiuit  for  the  Tai4cs  of  the  Byzantine  period, 
and  of  the  extirpation  of  the  older  Scythians,  takes 
its  aiaxmam  development,  the  least  allowance  being 
made  for  changes  of  name.  "  This  "  (the  time  of 
Lysimachos)  "  is  the  kst  mention  of  the  Scythian  na- 
tion in  the  region  of  the  Ister  j  and,  at  thistime, there 
could  only  be  a  remnant  of  it  in  Budzack  "  (p.  63). 

The  Fim  Bgpotieiit.—Tha  is  got  at  by  making 
the  Scythians  what  the  Huns  were,  and  the  Huns 
what  the  Magyars  were^the  Magyars  being  Finn. 
It  arises  ont  of  a  wrong  notion  of  the  name,  Bun- 
pary,  and  fiuls  to  account  for  the  difference  between 
the  Scythians  and  the  nations  to  their  north. 

TTie  Circauian  Bgpothetit. — This  assumes  an  ex- 
tension of  the  more  limited  area  of  the  northern 
occupants  of  Caucasus  in  the  duectlon  of  Buuia  and 
Hungary.  Such  an  extension  is,  in  itself,  probable. 
It  ftiils,  however,  to  explain  any  one  fitct  in  the 
descriptions  of  Scythia,  though  valid  for  some  of  the 
older  popnlations. 

The  Indo-European  Bgpotheeit. — This  doctrine 
takes  many  forms,  and  rests  on  many  bases.    The 
vobn. 
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-get-  in  words  like  Massa-jvt-ae,  &c,,  is  soppoead  to 
=:  Goth  =1  German.  Then  there  ore  certain  name* 
which  are  Scythian  and  Persian,  the  Penian  being 
Indo-European.  In  the  extreme  form  of  this  hy- 
pothesis the  Sacae  t=  Saxont,  and  the  Tuehe  of  the 
Chinese  authors  >=  Golht. 

If  the  Scythians  were  intruders  from  Inde- 
pendent Tartary,  whom  did  they  displace  ?  Not  the 
Sarmatians,  who  were  themselves  mtmders.  The 
earlier  occupants  were  in  part  congeners  of  the 
Northern  Caucasians.  'They  were  chiefly,  however, 
Xlgriana  or  Finns ;  congeners  of  the  Mordvins, 
Tsheremess,  and  Tshuwashes  of  Pema,  Saratov, 
Kazan,  &c. :  Dacis,  Thrace,  and  Sarmatia  being  the 
original  occupancies  of  the  Sarmatae. 

If  so,  the  ethnographical  history  of  the  Herodo- 
tean  Scythia  runs  thus : — there  was  an  original 
occupancy  of  Ugrians  ;  there  was  an  intrusion  from 
the  NK  by  the  Scythians  of  Independent  Tartary, 
and  there  was  intrusion  from  the  SW.  by  tlie  Sar- 
matians of  Dacia.  The  duration  of  the  Scythian  or 
Turk  occupancy  was  from  the  times  anterior  to 
Herodotus  to  the  extinction  of  the  Cnmanians  in  the 
1 4th  century.  Of  internal  changes  there  was  plenty ; 
but  of  any  second  migration  from  Ai>ia  (with  the 
exception  of  that  of  the  Avars)  there  is  no  evidence^ 

Snch  is  the  history  of  the  Scythae. 

The  Sacae  were,  perhaps,  less  exclusively  Turk, 
tbongh  Tnrk  hi  the  main.  Some  of  them  were, 
probably,  Mongols.  The  Sacae  Amyrgil  may  have 
been  Ugrians  ;  the  researches  of  Norris  upon  the 
second  of  the  arrow-headed  alphabets  having  led 
him  to  the  opinion  that  there  was  at  least  one  in- 
vasion of  Persia  analogotui  to  the  Magyar  invasion 
of  Hungary,  i.  e.  efiected  by  members  of  the  Ugrian 
stock,  probably  from  Orenburg  or  Kaaan.  With 
them  the  root  m-rd  =  man.  Histoiy  gives  ns  no 
time  whoi  the  Turks  of  the  Persian  frontier,  the 
Sacae,  were  not  pressing  southwards.  Sacastene 
(^  Segeitan)  was  one  rf  their  occnpancies  ;  Car- 
mania  probably  another.  The  Farthians  were  of  the 
Scythian  stock  ;  and  it  is  difflcnlt  to  believe  that, 
word  for  word,  Persia  is  not  the  same  as  Parthia. 
The  histoty,  however,  of  the  Turk  stock  is  one  thing; 
the  history  of  the  Scythian  name  another.  It  is 
submitted,  however,  that  the  two  should  be  oonnected. 
This  being  done,  the  doctrine  of  the  recent  diSiision 
of  the  Turks  is  a  doctrine  that  applies  to  the  name 
only.  There  were  Turk  invasions  of  Hungaty, 
Turk  invasions  of  Persia,  Turk  Invasions  of  China, 
Assyria,  Asia  Minor,  and  even  north-eastern  Africa, 
from  the  earliest  period  of  history.  And  there  were 
Sormatian  invasions  In  the  opposite  direction,  in- 
vasions which  have  ended  in  making  Scythia  Slavonic, 
and  which  (in  the  mmd  of  the  present  writer)  began 
by  making  parts  of  Asia  Median.  Lest  this  be  taken 
for  an  exaggeration  of  the  Turk  influence  in  the 
worid's  history,  let  it  be  remembered  that  it  is  only 
a  qneetion  of  date,  and  that  the  present  view  only 
claims  for  the  Turk  conquests  the  place  in  the  ante- 
historical  that  they  an  known  to  have  had  in  the 
historical  period.  With  the  exception  of  the  Mongol 
invasions  of  the  13th  century  and  the  Magyar  occu- 
pancy of  Hungary,  every  conquest  in  Southern  Asi* 
and  Europe,  from  the  North,  has  been  effected  by 
members  of  the  stock  under  notice.  [See  Sarmatia  ; 
Venedi  ;  FENin  ;  Sttohes  ;  Tcrcae.]    [R.  G.  L.] 

SCYTHI'NI  (ixvevol,  Xen.  Anab.  iv.  7.  §  18; 
SKoriSiKoi,  Diod.  ziv.  29;  ^vfhirol,  Steph.  B.  «.r.), 
an  Asiatic  people  dwelling  on  the  borders  of  Ar- 
menia, between  the  riven  Harposus  on  the  E.  and 
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Anparas  on  the  W.,  tnd  boanded  bj  tlio  moantains 
vf  the  Chaljbes  oo  tlie  S.  The  Teo  TbooHUid 
Greelu,  in  their  retreat  nnder  XenophoD,  were  com- 
pelled to  inarch  four  A»ja  through  their  territory. 
Bennell  ( Geogr.  of  Herod,  p.  243)  aeeks  them  in 
tlie  prorince  dl  Kan  (comp.  Bitter,  Srdhmde,  toL  i. 
p.  764).  [T.  H.  D.] 

SCYTHO'POLIS.     [Bethsas]. 

SCYTHOTAUKL    [Taobo80ytbab.] 

SGBAGE'NA  (2««i^ra,  or,  u  others  read, 
'ESiyiiva),  a  town  in  Cappadoci<i,  of  nncertiiin  site. 
(Ptol.  T.  6.  §  15.)  [L.  &] 

SEBASTE  (SeCooT^).  1.  A  town  in  a  email 
i^land  olT  the  ooast  of  Cilicia,  bnilt  by  Arcfaelaos 
liinj;  ijf  Cappodocia,  to  whom  the  Romans  bad  given 
Cilicia  Axpera.  (Stnib.  zir.  p.  671.)  It  Menu 
to  have  received  its  name  Sebaste  in  hooonr  of 
Aoguatna  ;  for,  omil  his  time,  both  the  island  and 
the  town  were  called  Kleui>a,  Elaema,  or  Elaeosea 
(Joaeph.  Ant  zvL  4.  §  6,  BdL  L  23.  §  4  ;  comp. 
Ptol.  V.  8.  §  4 ;  Hierocl  p^  704  :  Sladiaim.  Mar. 
Magn.  §  172,  where  it  ia  called  *EA«oCt ;  Stepb.  B. 
».  m.  ittairri  and  'EXoioiiirffa),  a  name  which 
Pliny  (v.  22)  still  applies  to  the  town,  though  he 
erroneoosly  places  it  in  the  interior  of  Caria. 
Stephanas,  in  one  of  the  passages  above  referred  to, 
calls  Sebaste  or  Elaenssa  an  island,  and  in  tlie  other 
a  peninsnla,  which  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  feet 
that  the  narrow  channel  between  the  isUnd  and  the 
mainland  wu  at  an  early  period  filled  ap  with  sand, 
as  it  is  at  the  present,—  for  the  place  no  longer  exists 
as  an  island.  Sebaste  was  situated  between  Corycns 
and  the  mouth  of  the  river  Lamus,  from  which  it  was 
only  a  few  miles  distant.  Some  interesting  remains 
of  the  town  of  Sebaste  still  exist  OD  the  peninsula 
near  Aymh,  consisting  of  a  temple  of  the  composite 
order,  which  appears  to  have  been  overthrown  by  an 
earthquake,  a  theatre,  and  three  aqueducts,  one  of 
which  conveyed  water  into  the  town  from  a  consider- 
able distance.  (Comp.  Beaufort,  Aaramonta,  f.  250, 
foil.;  Leake,  Asia  Minor,  p.  21.1.) 

3.  A  town  ui  Phrygia  Pacatiana,  between  Aljd- 
da  and  Eumenia,  is  noticed  only  by  Hierocles, 
(p.  667)  and  in  the  Acts  of  the  Council  of  Constan- 
tinople (iii.  p.  674);  but  its  site  has  been  ideDti6ed 
with  that  of  the  modem  SegHder,  where  inscriptions 
and  coins  of  the  town  have  been  found.  The  ancient 
name  of  the  place  is  still  preserved  in  that  of  the 
neighbouring  stream,  SebatU  Su.  (Comp.  Hamilton'g 
Ruettrehes,  L  p.  121,  &c;  Arandell,  Ditcmeriti, 
i.  p.  136,  who  erroneously  takes  the  remains  at 
SegiiUr  for  those  of  the  ancient  Eucarpia.) 

3.  [Cabira,  VoL  L  p.  462.]  [L.  S.] 

SEBASTE.    [Samabia.1 

SEBASTEIA  (2(Sii<rT«a),  a  town  in  the  south  of 
Ponttts,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Upper  Halys.  As  it 
was  near  the  frontier,  Pliny  (vi.  3)  regards  it  as  not 
belonging  to  Pontus,  but  to  Oolopene  in  Cappadocia. 
(PtoL  V.  6.  §  10;  Hierocl.  p.  702;  /<.  AnL  pp.  204, 
205.)  The  town  existed  aa  a  small  phu»  before 
the  dominion  of  the  Bomans  in  those  parts,  but 
its  ancient  name  is  onknown.  Pompey  increased 
the  town,  and  gave  it  the  name  of  Hegalnpolis 
(Strab.xlL  p.  560).  The  name  Sebastia  must  have 
been  given  to  it  before  the  time  of  Pliny,  he  being  the 
first  to  nsa  it.  During  the  imperial  period  it  appears 
to  have  risen  to  oonsiderable  importance,  so  that  in 
the  later  division  of  the  Empire  it  was  made  the 
capital  of  Armenia  Minor.  The  identity  of  Sebastia 
with  the  modem  Siteai  is  established  partly  by  the 
resemblance  of  the  names,  and  partly  by  the  agreement 
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of  the  site  of  Siwa*  with  the  description  of  Gragory  ef 
Nyssa,  who  slates  that  the  town  was  situated  in  tlie 
valley  of  the  Ualys.  A  small  stream,  moreover, 
flowed  through  the  town,  and  fell  into  a  neigfaboar* 
mg  lake,  which  communicated  with  the  Ualya 
{Orat.I.inXL.  ifort  p.601,0r<it //.p.510;  oasnp. 
Basil.  M.  Jipist.  viii.).  In  the  ume  of  the  Bjuntiua 
empire  Sebasteia  is  mentioned  as  a  large  and  floaiish. 
ing  town  of  C^padocia  (Nicet.  Ann.  p.  76;  Docas, 
p.  31);  while  StepbanusB.  (<.  V.)  and  some  ecdeii- 
aatical  writers  refer  it  to  Armenia.  (Sozonu  J/igt. 
EccL  iv.  24;  TheodoreL  UiA  £ccL  iL  24.)  ia 
the  Itinerary  its  name  appears  in  the  furm  ofsjevaatia, 
and  in  Abnlfeda  it  is  actually  written  Siwas.  The 
emperor  Justinian  leetored  iu  decayed  valla. 
(Prooop.  <fe  Aid.  iii.  4.)  The  town  of  Sima  is  *tiU 
large  aLd  populous,  and  in  its  vicinity  some,  tboagh 
not  very  important,  remains  of  antiquity  an  seen. 
(¥<mUrueT,VomgetmOneaLuv.l79,{<^')  [L.S.1 

SEBASTOTOUS  (S<««rri(iroXu.)  l.A  town 
in  Pontus  Cappadodcus  (FtoL  v.  6.  §  7),  which, 
according  to  the  Antooine  Itinerary  (p.  205)^  was 
situated  on  a  route  leading  ihim  Tavium  to  Sebutia, 
and  was  connected  by  a  road  with  Caenareia  (p.  S14> 
Pliny  (vi  3)  places  it  in  the  district  of  Colopene, 
and  agrees  with  other  authorities  in  describing  it  aa  a 
small  town.  (llieracL  p.  703;  NowU.  31;  Gngcr. 
Nyssen.  m  Afocrm.  p.  202.)  The  site  of  this  pbee 
is  still  uncertain,  some  identifying  the  town  vitk 
Cabira,  which  is  impossible,  uuiess  we  aaaonie 
SebastopoUs  to  be  the  same  town  as  Sebaste,  and 
others  beUeving  that  it  occupied  the  site  of  the 
modem  Tureial  or  TurkhaL 

S.  A  town  iu  Pontos,of  unknown  site  (PloL  t.  6. 
§  9),  though,  from  the  place  it  occojtes  in  the  list  ef 
Ptolemy,  it  must  have  been  utnated  iu  the  soath  of 
Tbemiscyra. 

3.  About  Sebastopolis  on  the  east  coast  of  the 
Euxine  see  Dioscublas,  and  about  that  in  Uysia, 
see  Myrina.  [L.  s!j 

SEBASTOPOLIS  (Hierocl  p.  638),  a  place  in 
the  interior  of  Thrace,  near  Philippopulis.  [J.  U.J 

SEBATUU,  a  town  situated  eitlier  in  the  soutfa- 
westem  part  of  Moricum,  or  in  the  esst  of  Rk-»fi«^ 
on  the  ruad  ftum  Aemona  to  Yeldideua  (/(.  AnL  f. 
280),  seems  to  be  the  modem  Sacibt.  (Compk 
Muchar,  Norilaim,  i.  p.  250.)  [L.  S.1 

SEBENDU'NUM  (StSiySowo)',  PtoL  iL  6.  §  71), 
a  town  of  the  Castellani  in  Hispania  Tatrjconeosis. 
There  is  a  coin  of  it  in  Sestiui  (j>.  164).     [T.UJ).] 

SEBENNYTUS  (Z<«envra>,  PtoL  iv.  5.  §  SO; 
Stepb.  B.  s.  v.;  4  StCowrudk  wdAir,  Strab.  zfii. 
p.  802:  £th.  2e«»ivn|>),  the  chief  town  of  the 
Sebennytio  nome  in  the  Egyptian  Delta,  situated  w 
the  Sebennytic  arm  of  the  Kile,  nearly  due  E.  of 
Sais,  in  Uu  31°  M.  The  modem  hamlet  ef  &■ 
menhoud,  where  some  ruins  have  been  discovered, 
occupies  a  portion  of  its  site.  Sebennytns  was  an- 
ciently a  place  of  some  importance,  and  standing  on 
a  peninsuU,  between  a  lake  (Miuni  IfSfmract: 
Burlot)  and  tlie  Mile,  was  favourably  sealed  for 
trade  and  intercuame  with  Lower  Aegypt  and  Hem- 
phis.  The  neglect  of  the  canals,  however,  and  the 
elevation  of  tlie  alluvial  soil  liave  nearly  obliterated 
its  site.    (ChampoUiuB,  I'Egjipta,  vol.  ii.  p.  191, 

Boq.)  rw.ao.] 

SEBETHUS  (rnme  deOa  lladdalena),  a  snail 
river  of  Campania,  flowing  into  the  Bag  nf  A'aptm, 
immediately  to  the  £.  of  the  dty  of  Keapdia,  It  is 
alluded  to  by  several  ancient  writers  in  connecticsi 
with  tliat  dty  {SUA.Sih.  L  i.  863;  Cohun. x.  134; 
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Vib.  Seqaeat  p.  18),  and  is  generally  conodeied  to 
be  the  wine  with  the  stieun  vhich  now  fiills  into 
the  se*  a  little  to  the  E.  of  Naplet,  and  a  oommonlx 
called  the  Fbtmt  deOa  Maddalma.  This  liTolet, 
which  riMS  in  a  fountain  or  basin  called  La  BoUa, 
•boat  5  miles  fnm  N<q>la,  is  now  a  reiy  trifling 
atream,  bnt  may  bare  been  more  considerable  in  an- 
cient times.  The  ezpreesions  of  poets,  liowerer,  are 
not  to  be  taken  literally,  and  none  of  the  geogra- 
phen  deem  the  Sebethns  worthy  of  mention.  Virgil, 
bowerer,  alludes  to  a  nymph  Sebethis,  and  an  inscrip- 
tion attests  the  local  worehip  of  the  river-god,  who 
had  a  chapel  (aedicnla)  erected  to  him  at  Neapolis. 
(Gruter,  Imcr.  p.  94.  9.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

SEBI'NUS  LACUS  (_Lago  i  Iteo),  a  laige  lake 
in  the  N.  of  Italy,  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  formed 
by  the  waten  of  the  river  OUios  {Ogtio),  which 
after  flowing  through  the  land  of  the  Camoni  (the 
Vol  Camomca),  are  arrested  at  their  exit  from  the 
mountains  and  form  the  eztensire  hike  in  question. 
It  is  not  less  than  18  miles  in  length  by  8  or  3  in 
breadth,  so  that  it  is  inferior  in  magnitude  oDly  to 
the  three  great  Ukesof  Northern  Italy;  but  its  name 
is  mentioned  only  by  Pliny  (ii.  103.  s.  106,  ill.  19. 
■•  23),  and  seems  to  hare  been  little  known  in 
antiquity,  as  indeed  is  the  case  with  the  Logo  d 
J$eo  at  the  present  day.  It  is  probable  that  it 
derived  its  name  from  a  town  called  Sebum,  on  the 
site  d'  the  modem  Iteo,  at  its  SE.  extremity,  bnt  no 
DienticHi  of  this  name  is  foood  in  ancient  writers. 
(Clover,  ItaL  p.  412.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

SEBBIDAE  (2«<p(S<u,  PtoL  iv.  7.  §  33),  or 
SOBOBIDAE  (2o«op<S<u,  PtoL  iv.  7.  §  29),  an 
Aethiopian  race,  situated  between  the  Astalxaas 
(TaooBt)  and  the  Bed  Sea.  They  probably  cor- 
respond with  the  modem  Seankar,  or  the  people  of 
the  "maritime  fanet.''  There  is  some  likelihood 
that  the  Sembritae,  Sebridae,  and  Soboridae  are  bnt 
Tarions  names,  or  corrupted  forms  of  the  name 
of  one  tribe  of  Asthiopiaos  dwellmg  between  the 
upper  arms  of  the  Nile  and  the  Bed  Sea.  [W.  B.  D.] 

SEBDBBI  (Sf«ov^^(  and  Seov^l,  PtoL  ii.  6. 
§  S7),  a  people  in  the  NW.  of  Hiapania  Tarraoo- 
nensis,  on  both  banks  of  the  Hinins,  probably  a  sub- 
division cf  the  Callaid  Bracarii.  [T.  H.  D.] 

SECELAerSECELLA.    [Ziklao.] 

8ECEBBAE,  called  by  the  Geogr.  Bav.  (iv.  48) 
and  in  a  Cod.  Paris,  of  the  Itm.  Ant  (p.  398)  Sb- 
TBBKAE,  a  town  of  the  LaeStani  in  Hispania  Tarra- 
coDenai8,on  the  road  from  the  Sunminm  Pyrenaenm 
and  Jnncaria  to  Tarraco.  Variously  identified  with 
8.  Pan  de  Sercada,  Arbuciai,  and  Son  Selotd 
(pnqierly  Santa  Cobmia  Sqemi).  The  last  identi- 
fication seems  the  most  probable.  [T.  H.  D.] 

SE'CIA  (SeodUa),  a  river  of  Gallia  Gispadana, 
one  of  the  southern  tributaries  of  the  Fadus,  which 
quiaee  the  Via  Aemilia  a  few  miles  W.  of  ifodena. 
It  ia  evidently  the  same  stream  which  is  called  by 
Pliny  the  QabeUus;  bnt  the  name  of  Secia,  corie- 
aponding  to  its  niodem  appeUation  of  Seedm,  is 
{bmid  in  the  Jerusalem  Itinerary,  which  marks  a 
(tation  called  Pcoa  Seeiea,  at  a  distance  of  5  miles 
from  Mntina.  (/<m.  Hkr.  p.  606.)  The  same 
bridge  is  called  in  an  inscription  which  records  its 
reatontion  by  Valerian,  in  A.  D.  859,  Pons  SecnUe. 
(Mnrat  Ifuar.  p.  460.  5;  Oiell.  Iiucr.  1002.)  The 
Steekia  is  a  oansiderable  stream,  having  the  cha- 
racter, like  meet  of  its  neighbours,  of  a  mountain 
torrent.  rE.H.B.] 

SECOANUS  Qkiftoarh,  Staph.  «.  «!),  a  river  of 
the  ]fIaaaalio'.s,  according  to  one  reading,  bnt  accord- 
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ing  to  another  reading,  a  dty  of  the  Uaasaliots, 
"  from  which  cotnes  the  ethnic  name  Sequani,  as 
Artemidoms  says  in  bis  first  book."  Nothing  can ' 
be  made  of  this  fragment  farther  than  this;  the 
name  Sequanns  belonged  both  to  the  basin  of  the 
Shone  and  of  the  Seine.  [G.  L.l 

SECOB  at  SICOB  {Mtif  %  'iu'ip  Ajm^v),  a 
port  which  Ptolemy  (ii.  7.  §  2)  places  oo  tlie  west 
onast  of  Gallia,  between  the  Pectoninm  or  Pictonium 
Prootontoriam  and  the  month  of  the  Ugeris  (Lmn). 
The  name  also  occurs  in  Marcianus.  The  latitudes 
of  Ptolemy  cannot  be  trusted,  and  we  have  no  other 
means  of  fixing  the  place  except  by  a  guess.  Ac- 
cordingly D'Anville  supposes  tbiat  Secor  may  be  the 
pott  of  the  SeAlet  ttOlome;  and  other  conjectures 
have  been  made.  [G.  L.] 

SECURISCA  (SfKoifurKa,  Fneop.  de  Aed.  iv. 
7.  p.  292,  ed.  Bonn.),  a  town  in  Hoesia  Inferior, 
lying  S.  of  the  Danube,  between  Oescus  and  Novae, 
(/(m.  AtU.  p.  281;  camp.  Geogr.  Kav.  iv.  7;  Theo- 
phyL  vii.  8.)  Variously  identified  with  SohegurU, 
Siitov,  and  TdieraeUm.  [T.  B.  1>.] 

SEDELAUCUS.     [SiDOLOcua] 

SEDETA'NI.    [Edbtami.] 

SEDIBONIA'TES,  are  pkced  by  Pliny  in  Aqni- 
tania  (iv.  c.  19).  He  says,  "  Aqnitani,  nnde  nomen 
provinciae,  Sediboniates.  Hex  in  oppidum  cootri- 
bnti  Convenae,  Begerri."  The  Begerri  are  the  Bi- 
gerriones  of  Caesar.  [Bioerbiohes.]  We  have  no 
means  of  judging  of  the  position  of  the  Sediboniates 
except  fnaa  what  Pluiy  says,  who  seems  to  place 
them  near  the  Bigerriones  and  Convenae.  [Coic- 
TENAI.]  [G.  L.] 

SEDU'NI,  a  people  in  the  valley  of  the  Upper 
Bhone,  whom  Caesar  (£.  G.  iiL  1,  7)  mentions: 
"  Nantuatea  Sednnoe  Veragrosqne."  They  are  also 
mentioned  in  the  trophy  of  the  Alps  (Plin.  iii.  20) 
in  the  same  order.  They  are  east  of  the  Veragri, 
and  in  the  Yalm.  Their  chief  town  had  the  same 
name  as  the  people.  The  French  call  it  Sion,  and 
the  Germans  name  it  Stten,  which  is  the  ancient 
name,  for  it  was  called  Sednnnm  in  the  middle 
ages.  An  inscription  has  been  fonnd  at  Son: 
"  Civitas  Sedunomm  Patrono,"  BUten  is  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Bhone,  and  crossed  by  a  stream 
called  Sonne.  The  town-hall  is  said  to  contain 
several  Boman  inscriptions.  [Naxtoatbs;  Octo- 
DtTBim.]  [G.  L.] 

SEDtj'SII,  a  German  tribe  mentioned  by  Caesar 
(.B.  G.  L  51)  as  serving  under  Ariovistus;  but  as  no 
particulars  are  stated  about  them,  and  as  they  are  not 
spoken  of  by  any  subxequent  writer,  it  is  impossible 
to  say  to  what  part  of  Germany  they  belonged. 
Some  regard  them  as  the  same  as  the  Ednsoiies 
mentioned  by  Tadtus  {Germ.  40),  and  ethers  iden- 
tily  them  with  the  Phnndnsi  whom  Ptolemy  (ii. 
11.  §  12)  phu»s  in  the  Cimbrian  Chersonesns  ; 
bnt  both  conjectures  are  mere  fancies,  based  on 
nothing  but  a  fiiint  resemblance  of  names.     [L.  S.] 

SEQALLAUNI  (SeToXAon'oi,  Ptid.  il  10.  §  1 1). 
Ptolemy  placee  them  west  of  the  Allobrogcs,  and  he 
names  as  their  town  Valentia  Cdonia  (  Valenee),  near 
the  Bhone.  Pliny  (iii.  4)  names  them  S^ovelUnni, 
and  phu^es  them  between  the  VooonUi  and  the 
Allobroges;  bnt  he  makes  Valentia  a  town  of  the 
Cavares.    [GAVAiun.]  fG.  !>.] 

SEGASAHUNCLUH  {:iepaai>iyKoi,Xm,  Ptol. 
iL  6.  §  53),  a  town  of  the  Antrigonee  in  Hispania 
Tarraconenns.  {Itm  AtU.  p.  394.)  Variously 
Mentified  with  &  Maria  de  Ribaredonda,  Cameno, 
and  Balburcanei.  [T.  H.  D.] 
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SE'GEDA  A^GURrNA,  an  important  town  or 
Hispanta  Baetica,  between  die  Baetia  and  the  coast. 
(Plin.  iii.  I.  s.  3.)  Commonly  suppoaed  to  be  & 
logo  delta  Jliqutra  near  Jam.  [T.  H.  D.] 

SEGELOC'UM  (/(m.  Ant  p.  47S,  called  aim 
AoK[x>cuM,  lb.  p.  478).  a  town  in  Britannia  Bo- 
jnuna,  on  the  road  from  Linduin  to  Rboracum.  ac- 
conlini;  to  Camden  (p.  582)  LiUleborough  in  !fot- 
tmgkamthirt.  [T.  H.  D.] 

SEGE'SAMA  (itytaifta,  Strab.  iii.  p.  162),  or 
Seokhamo  and  Seoisamo  (/tin.  Jnt  pp.  394, 
449.  454:  Orell.  fiuer.  no.  4719).  and  Sboisa- 
>i<>NE!i8KS  of  tlie  iriliabitanta  (Plin.  iii.  3.  s.  4),  a 
tun-n  of  tlie  Murbo^i  or  Tunnodigi  in  Hispania  Tar- 
niconen^iti,  nii  tbe  road  from  Tarraco  to  Astarica, 
now  called  Siimnw,  to  the  W  o(  Srivietca.  (Florez, 
£^.  Sagr.  vi.  p.  419,  XT.  p,  59.)         [T.  H.  D.] 

SEGESSERA,  in  G:illia,  ia  placed  in  the  Table 
between  Corobiliam  (Cuiial)  and  Andomattuinm 
{L<mgrtt),  and  tbe  distance  of  Segessera  from  each 
place  ia  marked  xzi.  The  eite  of  Seceasera  ia  not 
certain.  Some  fix  it  at  a  place  named  SiaaMueourL 
[COROHIUUM.]  [G.  L.] 

SEGESTA  XOyftra:  Eth.  iiy<rray6t,  Seges- 
tann^ :  Rn.  near  Calatq/bnt),  a  city  of  Sicily  in  the 
NW,  part  of  the  island,  about  6  milea  distant  from  the 
aea,  and  34  W.  of  Fanonnna.  Ita  name  ia  always 
written  by  tbe  Attic  and  other  ounteinporary  Greek 
writem  Eoesta  CEyvra:  Elh.  'E'ycaTcuof,  Thnc. 
&C.),  and  it  haa  hence  been  frequently  aaaerted  that 
it  waa  first  clianf>ed  to  Segeata  by  the  Romans,  fiiir 
the  pnrpcee  of  avoiding  the  ill  omen  of  the  name  of 
Egesta  in  Latin.  (Feat.  t.v.  Seguta,  p.  340.)  Thia 
aluiy  is,  however,  disproved  by  its  coins,  which 
prove  that  considerably  before  the  time  of  Thacy- 
didea  it  waa  called  by  the  inhabitania  tbemaelvea 
Set^ta.  though  this  form  seems  to  have  been 
softened  by  the  Greeks  into  E'.'esta.  The  origin 
and  foundation  of  Segesta  is  extremely  obscure.  The 
tntdition  current  among  the  Greeks  ami  adopted  by 
Thucydides  (Thnc  vi.  2 ;  Dionys.  i.  52 :  Strab.  xiii. 
p.  608),  ascribed  its  foundation  to  a  band  of  Trojan 
aettlttiB,  fugitive*  from  the  destruction  of  their  city; 
and  this  tradition  waa  readily  welcomed  by  tbe 
Bomana,  who  in  consequence  claimed  a  kindred 
origin  with  tlie  Segestans.  Thucydides  seema  to 
hare  considered  the  Elymi,  a  barbarian  tribe  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Eryx  and  Segmta,  as  descended 
from  the  Trojana  in  qneation  ;  but  another  accomit 
represents  the  Elymi  as  a  distinct  people,  already 
existing  in  this  part  of  Sicily  when  Uie  Trojans 
arrived  there  and  founded  the  two  cities.  [El,tmi.] 
A  different  story  seems  alito  to  have  been  current, 
accoidijig  to  which  Segesta  owed  its  origin  to  a 
band  of  Phocians,  who  had  been  among  the  fiillawera 
of  Pfailoctetes;  and,  as  usual,  later  writers  aonght  to 
reconcile  the  two  accounts.  (Strab.  vi.  p.  272; 
Thuc  t  &)  Another  version  ot'  the  Trojan  stoiy, 
which  would  seem  to  have  been  that  adopted  by 
the  inhabitants  themselves,  ascribed  the  foundaticai 
of  the  city  to  Egestus  or  Aegestus  (the  Acetttes  of 
Virgil),  who  was  said  to  be  the  ofispring  of  a  Trojan 
damsel  named  Segesta  by  the  river  god  Crimisus. 
(Serv.  ad  Am.  l  550,  r.  30.)  We  are  told  also 
that  the  names  of  Simois  and  Scamander  wers'giTan 
by  the  Tnjan  colonists  to  two  small  streams  which 
flowed  beneath  tlia  town  (Strab.  ziiL  p.  608);  and 
the  latter  name  is  mentioned  by  Diodoms  as  one 
still  in  nse  at  a  much  Uter  period.  (Died.  zx.  71.) 
It  ia  certain  that  we  cannot  receive  the  atatement 
of  the  Tngao  origin  of  Segesta  as  historical;  bat  what- 
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ever  be  the  origin  of  the  tradition,  there  i 
donbt  on  the  one  hand  that  the  city  was  occnpied  by  a 
people  distinct  from  tbe  Sicaniaus,  tbe  natir*  race  of 
this  part  of  Sicily,  and  on  the  other  that  it  was  not 
a  Greek  colony.  Thncydides,  in  enumerating  the 
allies  of  the  Athenians  at  tbe  time  uf  the  Peiopoo- 
nesian  War,  di^itinctly  calls  the  Segestans  baiiia- 
riuns;  and  the  history  of  the  Greek  cokxiies  ia 
Sicily  was  evidently  recorded  with  sufficient  care  and 
accuracy  for  ns  to  rely  upon  his  authority  when  he 
proniiunces  any  people  to  be  non-Hellenic.  (Tfaoc 
Tii.  57.)  At  the  same  time  they  appear  to  hava 
been,  from  a  very  early  period,  in  cluse  connection 
with  the  Greek  cities  of  Sicily,  and  entering  inio 
rehitiona  both  of  hostility  and  alliance  with  the 
Hellenic  states,  wholly  diSerent  firom  the  other  bar- 
barians in  the  island.  Tbe  early  inflnenoe  of  Greek 
eivilisatioa  is  shown  also  by  their  coins,  which  an 
inscribed  with  Greek  characten,  and  bear  the  no- 
questionable  impreiss  of  Greek  art. 

The  first  historical  notice  of  the  Segestans  trans- 
mitted to  ns  represents  them  as  already  engaged  (as 
early  as  B.  c.  S80)  in  boatilitieB  with  the  Sefimm- 
tines,  which  would  appear  to  prove  that  both  dties 
bad  already  extended  their  territories  so  far  aa  to 
come  into  contact  with  each  other.  By  tlia  timely 
assistance  of  a  body  of  Ciiidian  and  Rhodian  emi- 
grants under  Pentatlilus,  the  Segestans  at  this  time 
obtained  tbeadnntage  over  their  adversaries.  (Diod. 
T.  9.)  A  more  obscure  statement  of  Diodoms  re- 
lates that  again  in  B.  o.  454.  ibr  Segestana  wera 
engaged  in  hostilities  with  the  LU^batant  fur  the 
poasesaion  of  the  territory  on  the  river  Uazaroa. 
(Id.  xi.  86.)  The  name  of  the  Lilyboeans  ia  beta 
certainly  erroneous,  as  no  town  of  that  name  existed 
till  long  afterwards  [Lilybabitm]  ;  but  we  know 
not  what  people  ia  really  meant,  though  the  pre- 
sumption is  that  it  ia  the  Selinuntinas,  with  wbimi 
the  iiegestana  seem  to  have  been  engaged  in  afanatf 
perpetnal  dispntes.  It  was  donbtieas  with  a  view  to 
strengthen  themselves  against  tbeae  neighboni^  tiiat 
the  Segestans  took  advantage  of  the  fi»t  Athenian 
expeditioo  to  Sicily  under  Laches  (b.  c  426),  and 
oonclnded  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  Athens.  (Thnc. 
vi.  6.)  This,  however,  seems  to  have  led  to  no  re- 
sult, and  shortly  after,  hostilities  having  again 
broken  out,  the  Selinnntines  called  in  the  aid  of  the 
Syracosans,  with  whose  assistance  they  obtained 
gieat  advantagea,  and  were  al>le  to  praa  Seguta 
closely  both  by  land  and  aea.  In  this  extremity 
the  Segestans,  having  in  vain  applied  for  aaaiatanca 
to  Agrigeutnra,  and  even  to  Carthage,  again  had 
recourse  to  the  Athenians,  who  were,  without  much 
difficulty,  persuaded  to  espouse  their  cauae,  and 
send  a  fieet  to  Sicily,  b.  o.  416.  (Thuc.  vL  6; 
Diod.  xii.  82.)  It  is  aakl  tliat  this  lesnlt  was  in 
part  attained  by  fraud,  the  Segeatana  having  de- 
ceived the  Athenian  envoya  by  a  bllaoioas  dispby 
uf  wealth,  and  led  theoi  to  conceive  a  greatly  ex- 
aggerated notion  of  tbeir  resources.  They,  bow- 
ever,  actually  furnished  60  talenta  in  ready  maiiey, 
and  30  more  after  the  arrival  of  the  Atheoian  ar- 
mament.    (Thuc  vi.  8,  46;  Died.  xii.  83,  xiii.  6.) 

But  though  the  relief  of  Segesta  waa  thua  the 
orieinal  object  of  the  great  Attieaian  expeditioa  to 
Sicily,  that  city  bean  little  part  in  the  anbseqnent 
(iperations  of  iha  war.  Midaa,  indeed,  on  arriving 
in  tbe  island,  proposed  to  proceed  at  oooe  to  Se- 
linns,  and  compel  that  people  to  snbmiasion  by  tiie 
display  of  their  fbnnidsble  aratament  Bat  this 
advice  was  oretmlsd:  the  Athenians  tnmcd  timr 
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■nns  agaiiuit  STracnae,  and  the  contest  between 
Se)!esta  ami  Selinns  wu  almoet  forgotten  in  the 
more  important  stmgf^le  between  tboee  two  great 
powers.  In  the  saminer  of  b.  o.  415  an  Athenian 
flert.  proceeding  along  the  coaat,  took  tlie  small  town 
of  Hrccars,  on  the  coast,  near  Segeeta,  and  made  it 
over  to  the  Segeetana.  (Thnc  vi.  62 ;  Diud.  ziit 
6.)  The  Utter  people  are  again  mentioned  on  more 
than  one  occasion  aa  sending  auxiliarr  troops  to 
awiat  th«r  Athenian  allien  (Thnc.  vii.  57 ;  Diod.  ziiL 
7);  but  no  other  notice  occurs  of  them.  The  final 
defeat  of  the  Athenians  left  the  Segestans  again  ex- 
posed to  the  attacks  of  their  neighboors  tlie  Seli- 
Dantinee;  and  feeling  themselves  unable  to  cope 
with  thero,  theT  again  had  recourse  to  the  Cartha- 
fCinians,  who  determined  to  espouse  their  cause,  and 
Dent  them,  in  the  first  iiistiince,  an  anxiliar;  force 
of  5000  Africans  and  800  Cmnpanian  mereenaries, 
which  sufficed  to  ensure  ihein  the  victory  over  their 
rivals,  B.o.  410.  (Diud.  xiii.  43,  44.)  But  this 
was  followed  the  next  year  by  a  vast  amiainent 
under  Hannibal,  who  landed  at  Lilybaenln,  and, 
proceeding  direct  to  Selinus,  took  and  destmyed  tlie 
city.  (/*.  54— .18.)  This  was  followed  by  the 
destraction  of  Himera;  and  the  Carthaginian  power 
trow  became  firmly  established  in  the  western  por- 
tion of  Scily.  Selesta,  snrronnded  on  all  sides  by 
this  foruiidabla  neighbour,  naturally  fell  gradually 
into  the  position  of  a  dependent  ally  of  Carthage. 
It  was  one  of  the  few  cities  that  remained  taiihful 
to  this  alliance  even  in  b.  c.  397,  when  the  great 
expedition  of  Dionysius  to  the  W.  of  Sicily  and  the 
siege  of  Hotya  seemed  altogether  to  shake  the  power 
of  Carthage.  Dionysius  in  consequence  Uid  siege 
to  Segesia,  and  pressed  it  with  the  utmost  vigour, 
cspecUlly  after  the  fall  of  Motya;  but  the  city  was 
able  to  defy  his  efforts,  until  the  landing  of  Hi- 
inilco  with  a  firmidable  Carthaginian  force  changed 
the  aspect  of  affiurs,  and  compelled  Dionysius  to 
niise  the  siege.  (Id.  xir.  48,  S3 — SS.)  From  this 
time  we  heur  little  more  of  Segesta  till  the  time  of 
Agalhocles,  nnder  whom  it  suffered  a  great  calamity. 
The  despot  having  landed  in  tlie  W.  of  Sicily  on  his 
ntum  from  Africa  (b.  c  307),  and  being  received 
into  the  city  as  a  friend  and  ally,  suddenly  turned 
upon  the  inhabitants  on  a  pretence  of  disaifection, 
and  put  the  whole  of  the  citixens  (said  to  amount 
to  1 0,000  in  number)  to  the  sword,  plundered  their 
wealth,  and  sold  the  women  and  children  into 
sUvery.  He  then  changed  the  name  of  the  city  to 
Dicaeopolis,  and  aasignwl  it  as  a  residence  to  the 
fugitives  and  deserters  that  had  gathered  aroiud 
bim.    (Diod.  XX.  71.) 

It  is  probable  that  Segesta  nereraltogetlier  recovered 
this  blow;  but  it  soon  resumed  its  original  name,  and 
again  appeals  in  history  as  an  independent  city. 
Thus  it  is  mentioned  in  b.  c.  276,  as  one  of  the  cities 
which  joined  Pyrrhns  dnring  his  expedition  into  the 
W.  of  Sicily.  (Diod.  xxii.  10.  Kxe.  U.  p.  498.)  It, 
however,  soon  after  fell  again  under  the  power  of  the 
Carthaginians  ;  and  it  was  probably  on  this  occasiim 
that  tiie  city  was  taken  and  plundered  by  them,  as 
alluded  to  bf  Cicero  (  Verr.  iv.  33) ;  a  circnmstunce  of 
which  we  have  no  other  account.  It  continued  subject 
to,  or  at  least  dependent  on  that  people,  till  the  First 
Punic  War.  In  the  first  year  of  that  war  (b  c.  264) 
it  was  attacked  by  the  consul  Appiiis  Claudius,  but 
without  success  (Diod.  xxiii.  3.  p.  501);  but  shortly 
after  the  inhabitants  put  the  Carthaginian  garrison 
to  the  sword,  and  declared  for  the  alliance  of  Rome. 
(Jb.  5.  p.  502;  Zonar.  viiL  9.)    Tliey  were  in  con- 
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sequence  besieged  by  a  Carthaginian  force,  and  were 
at  one  time  reduced  to  great  straits,  but  were  relieved 
by  the  arrival  of  Duilius,  after  bis  naval  victory, 
B.  o.  260.  (Pol.  i.  24.)  Segesta  seems  to  have  been 
one  of  the  first  of  the  Sicilian  cities  to  set  the  exam- 
ple of  defection  from  Carthage ;  on  which  account, 
as  well  as  of  their  pretended  Trojun  descent,  tlie  in- 
habitants were  treated  with  great  distinction  by  the 
Bomana.  They  were  exempted  from  all  public  bur- 
dens, and  even  as  bite  as  the  lime  of  Cicero  continued 
to  be  "  sine  foedere  immniies  ac  liberi."  (Cic  Kerr, 
iii.  6,  iv.  33.)  After  the  destruction  of  Carthage, 
Scipio  Africanus  restored  to  the  Segestans  a  statue 
of  Diana  which  had  been  carried  off  by  tile  Cartha- 
ginians, probably  when  they  obtained  possession  of 
the  city  after  the  departure  of  Pyrrhns.  (Cia  Verr. 
iv.  33.)  Dnring  the  Servile  War  also,  in  B.C.  102, 
the  territoiy  of  Segesta  is  again  mentioned  as  one  of 
tliose  where  the  insurrection  broke  out  with  the 
greatest  fnry.  (Diod.  xxivi.  5,  Exe.  Phot-f.  534.) 
But  with  the  exception  of  these  incidental  notices  w* 
hear  little  of  it  under  the  Koman  government.  It 
seems  to  have  been  still  a  considerable  town  in  the 
time  of  Cicero,  and  had  a  port  or  emporium  of  its 
own  on  the  bay  abont  6  miles  distsnt  (ri  tm  Afynr- 
ritm  iiir6pu>r,  St»b.  vi.  pp.  266,  272 :  ^tyetrraray 
i/iwipioi',  Ptol.  iii.  4.  §  4).  This  einpuriam  seems 
to  hare  grown  up  in  tlie  days  of  Strabo  to  be  a  more 
important  place  than  Siesta  itself:  but  the  con- 
tinued existence  of  the  ancient  city  is  attested  both 
by  Pliny  and  Ptolemy ;  and  we  learn  from  the  former 
that  the  inhabitants,  though  they  no  longer  retained 
their  position  of  nominal  independence,  enjoyed  the 
privileges  of  the  Latin  citizensliip.  (Strab.  I,  c; 
Plin.  iii.  8.  s.  14;  Ptol.  iii.  4.  §  15.)  It  seems, 
however,  to  have  been  a  decaying  place,  and  so  trace 
of  it  is  subsequently  fonnd  in  history.  The  site  w 
said  to  have  been  finally  abandoned,  in  consequence 
of  tlie  ravages  of  the  Saracens,  in  A.  D.  900  (Arnica^ 
ad  FaxdL  Sic.  vii.  4.  not.  9).  and  is  now  wholly  de- 
solate ;  but  the  town  of  Catiell  'a  Mare,  about  6  miles 
d  istant,  occupies  nearly,  if  not  precisely,  the  same  site 
as  the  ancient  emporium  or  port  of  Segesta. 

The  site  of  the  ancient  city  is  still  marked  by  the 
ruins  of  a  temple  and  tlieatre,  the  f(Hiner  of  which  is 
one  of  the  most  perfect  and  striking  ruins  in  Sidly, 
It  stands  on  a  hill,  abont  3  miles  NW.  of  Calatafimi, 
in  a  very  barren  and  open  situation.  It  is  of  the 
Doric  Older,  with  six  columns  in  front  and  fourteen 
on  each  side  (all,  except  one,  quite  perfect,  and  that 
only  damaged),  forming  a  parallelogniin  of  162  feet 
by  66.  From  the  columns  not  bisiiig  fluted,  they 
hare  rather  a  heavy  aspect ;  but  if  due  allowance  bis 
made  for  this  circumstance,  the  architecture  is  on 
the  whole  a  light  order  of  Dune ;  and  it  is  probable, 
tlierefore,  that  the  temple  is  not  of  very  early  date. 
From  the  absence  of  fluting,  as  well  as  other  details 
of  the  architecture,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it 
never  was  finished, — the  work  probably  being  inter- 
rupted by  some  political  catastrophe.  This  temple 
appeal^  to  have  stood,  as  was  often  the  case,  outiiide 
the  walls  of  the  city,  at  a  short  distance  to  the  W. 
of  it.  The  latter  occupied  the  suniniil  of  a  hill  of 
small  extent,  at  the  foot  of  which  flows,  in  a  deep 
valley  or  ravine,  the  torrent  now  called  the  Fiume 
Gaggera,  a  confluent  of  the  Fiume  di  S.  Bartobmeo, . 
which  flows  about  5  miles  E.  of  Segesta.  The  latter 
is  probably  the  ancient  Crimisus  [CRlMist's],  cele- 
brated for  the  great  victory  of  Tiiiioleun  over  the 
Cartha;;inians,  while  the  Gaggera  must  probably  be 
the  SI  roam  called  by  Diodorus  (XX  71)  iheScainaiidet 
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Two  other  stmuni  an  mentioned  bj  Aelian  (F.  ff. 
ii.  S3)  in  oonnection  with  Segetta,  the  Telmabsaa  and 
the  Porpaz ;  bat  we  are  wholljr  at  a  losa  to  determiDe 
them.  Some  restiges  of  the  ancient  walls  ma;  (till  be 
traced;  bot  almost  the  only  niins  which  ramain 
within  the  circuit  of  the  ancient  city  an  those  of 
the  theatre.  These  have  been  Utely  cleared  ont, 
and  exhibit  the  praeemctio  and  sixteen  rows  of  seats, 
great  part  in  good  preaenation.  The  general  form 
and  amngement  are  pnrel;  Greek ;  and  the  building 
rests  at  the  back  on  the  steep  rockj  slope  of  the  hill, 
oat  of  which  a  considerable  part  of  it  has  been  ex- 
cavated. It  is  tomed  towards  the  N.  and  commands 
a  fine  riew  of  the  broad  bay  of  Catteli  'a  Mart. 
(For  a  mora  detailed  account  of  the  antiquities  of 
Segesta,  see  Swinburne's  TravtU,  vol.  ii.  pp.  SSI  — 
335;  Smyth's  Stcilg,  pp.  67,  £8;  and  eepeeially 
Serra  di  Fako,  Antiduti  del/a  Sieilia,  toI.  i.  pt  il) 
Ancient  writen  mention  the  existence  in  the  territory 
of  Segesta  of  thermal  springs  or  waters,  which  seem 
to  have  enjoyed  considerable  reputation  (ri  ^piia 
Vtara  AtywraSa,  Strab.  Ti.  p.  S75  ;  Atpfiii  Xmnpit 
T&  'EYfffToZs,  Diod.  iv.  S3).  These  are  apparently 
the  snlphoreoos  springs  at  a  spot  called  Cakatetti, 
aboDt  a  mile  to  the  N.  of  the  site  of  the  ancient  caty. 
(FaielL  Sk.  Tii.  4.)  They  are  mentioned  in  the 
Itineiary  as  "  Aqusa  Segestanae  sive  Pincianae " 
(/(m.  Attt  p.  91);  but  the  origin  of  the  latter  name 
is  wholly  unknown. 

The  coins  of  Segesta  hare  the  figure  of  a  dog  on 
the  revene,  which  evidently  alludes  to  the  fable  of 
the  >iver-god  Crimisus,  the  mythical  parent  of 
Aegestus,  having  assumed  that  form.  (Serr.ad^ea. 
i.  550,  V.  30;  Eckhel,  voL  L  S34.)  The  older  coins 
(as  already  observed)  uniformly  write  the  name 
SETESTA,  as  on  the  one  annexed :  those  of  Uter 
date,  which  are  of  .opper  only,  bear  the  legend 
ErEXTAinN  (Eckhel,  /.  &  p.  S36>     [E.  H.  B.] 


OOUC  OF  8KOESTA. 

SEGESTA  (5e>(rt),  a  town  on  tlie  coast  of  Li- 
goria,  mentioned  by  Pliny,  in  describing  the  coast  of 
that  country  from  Genua  to  the  Macra.  (Plin.  iii. 
5.8.  7.)  He  calls  it  Segesta  Tigullionim;  so  that  it 
seems  to  have  belonged  to  a  tribe  of  the  name  of  the 
TigulUi,  and  a  town  named  Tigullia  is  mentioned  by 
him  just  befuie.  Segesta  is  oommooly  identified  with 
Se»tri  (called  &«<r>  <b'  Levantt  to  distinguish  it 
from  another  place  of  the  name),  a  considerable 
town  about  30  miles  from  Genoa,  while  Tignllia  is 
prubably  represented  by  7n!^a«o,  a  village  about  S 
miles  further  iobwd,  where  there  are  considerable 
Boman  remains.  Some  of  the  MSS.  of  Pliny,  in- 
deed, have  "  Tigullia  intns,  et  Segesta  Tigulliorum," 
which  would  seem  to  point  clearly  to  this  position  of 
the  two  places.  (Sillig,  ai  loc.)  It  is  probable, 
also,  that  the  Tegulata  of  the  Itineraries  (/<m. 
Ant  p.  S93)  is  identical  with  the  Tigullia  of 
Pliny.  IE.  H.  B.l 

SKGESTA,  or  SEGESTICA.    [Siscia.] 
SEGIUA  (Seyito,  Strabc    UL  p.  168>     I.  A 


SEGOBBIGn. 

town  of  the  Arevaci  in  Uispania  Tai 
According  to  Appian,  who  calls  it  2«7^  (vi.  H\ 
it  belonged  to  the  tribe  of  the  Belli,  and  was  40 
stadia  in  circumference.  Stephanas  B.  (s.  *.)  calls 
it  SryiSi),  and  makes  it  a  town  of  the  Cdtiberiana, 
of  whom  indeed  the  Arevad  and  Belli  were  only 
sabordinate  tribes.  Segida  was  the  occasion  ef  the 
first  Celtibetian  War  (Appian,  i.  c),  and  was  pro- 
bably the  same  pUce  odled  Segestica  by  Livy 
(xzxiv.  17). 

S.  A  town  of  Hispania  Baetiea,  with  the  sor^ 
name  RestituU  Julia.  (Plin.  in.  1.  a.  a)  [T.  H.  D.] 

SEGISA  (S/Yura.  PtoL  ii.  6.  §  61),  a  town  <f 
the  Bastitani  in  H"f"»  Tanaccoenaia,  perhsfs 
the  modem  Sdkegm.  [T.  H.  D.] 

SEGI'SAMA  and  SEOISAHA  JU'LIA  (Sf- 
yimfM  'Iou\(a,  PtoL  ii.  6.  §  50),  a  town  of  His 
pania  TanacoDsnsia.  We  find  the  iufaalntaiiti  men. 
tioned  by  Pliny  as  Segisamajalienses  (iiL  3.  a.  4). 
Ptolemy  ascribes  the  town  to  the  Vaocaei,  but  Phqr 
to  the  Turmodigi,  whence  we  may  probably  oonclnds 
that  it  lay  on  the  borders  of  both  those  tribes.  The 
hater  author  expressly  distinguishes  it  from  Ss. 
gisamo.  [T.  H,  D.] 

SEGISAMO.    [Seqksaiia.] 

SEGISAMUNCLUM.     [SEQASAmmcLim.] 

SE6NI,  a  German  tribe  in  Belgium,  mentinniid 
by  Caesar  (A  0.  vL  3S)  with  the  Coiidmsi,  aad 
placed  between  the  Eburonas  and  the  Treviii  b 
B.  G.  it  4  Caesar  speaks  of  the  Coodran,  Ebonnes, 
Caeraesi,  and  Paemani,  "  qui  nno  nomine  Gennsai 
appellantur;"  bat  he  does  not  name  the  Segni  m 
that  passage.  There  is  still  a  ]dace  named  Smti  or 
Signet  near  Condnm,  on  the  bonlen  of  JVaaiv;  sad 
this  may  indicate  the  position  of  the  Segni  [G.  L.] 

SEGOBO'DIUM  in  Galha,  placed  in  the  Table 
on  a  road  from  Andomatunam  (^Langret)  to  Vesootio 
(£esaa;o»).  The  Itin.  gives  the  same  road,  bat 
omits  Segobodium.  IVAaville  supposes  Segobodisni 
to  be  Seveux,  which  is  on  the  Saine,  and  in  the  di- 
icction  between  Baanyn  and  hangreM.     [6.  U] 

SEGOBRI'GA  {Xr^feyn,  PtoL  iL  6.  §  58> 
1.  The  capital  of  the  Celtiberi  in  Hispania  Tarn, 
conensis.  (Plin.  iiL  3.  s.  4.)  It  lay  SW.  of  Csent- 
angusta,  and  in  the  jurisdiction  of  Carthago  Nun 
(Plin.  I.  c;)  The  surrmnding  district  was  ode- 
brated  for  its  talc  or  selenite.  (Id.  xxxvL  SS.  s.  45.) 
It  most  have  been  in  the  neigbboarhood  of  Prief), 
where,  near  Pennaaerite,  considerable  ruins  are  still 
to  be  found.  (Florez,  Etp.  Sagr.  viL  p.  61.)  F<r 
coins  see  Sestini,  i.  p.  193.  (01  Stiah.  iiL  f.  I6S; 
FroDL  Slrat  iiL  10. 6.) 

S.  A  town  uf  the  Edetani  in  Hispania  Tam- 
conensis,  known  only  from  inscriptions  and  con, 
the  modem  Segorbe.  (Florei,  £^.  Sagr.  v.  p.  SI, 
viiL  p.  97,  and  ifed.  pp.  57S,  650;  Mionnet,  L  p  SO, 
and  Snpp.  L  p.  lOS.)  [T.  B.  D.] 


OODI  or  UGOBUOi. 

SEGOBBI'GIL    [Massuia,  f.  390.} 
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SKGODUTTUM  (SryrfJowov).  Ptolemy  (u.  7. 
§  21)  csib  Segodnmim  tin  chief  town  of  the 
Kuteni  [RuxEm],  a  Gallic  people  weet  of  the 
Rhone,  in  the  Aquitania  of  Ptolemy.  In  some 
e<Utioos  of  Ptolemy  the  reading  is  Sef^odunam  or 
Ktodnnnm.  In  the  Table  tlie  name  is  Segodnm, 
which  i>  probably  s  corrupt  form ;  and  it  has  the 
mark  of  a  chief  town.  It  was  afterwards  called 
Civitas  Botenomm,  whence  the  modem  name  Rodez, 
on  the  Avegron,  in  the  department  of  Avegnm,  of 
which  it  is  the  chief  town.  [G.L.] 

SEGODU'NUH  (iryiimm),  a  town  of  south- 
em  Germany,  pix)bably  in  the  country  of  the  Her- 
mundnri,  is,  aooordinK  to  some,  the  modem  Win- 
burg.  (Ptol.  iL  11.  §  29;  comp.  Wilhelm,  Germa- 
■fe«,p.209.)  [L.&] 

SEGCNTIA.  I.  A  town  of  the  Celtiberi  in 
H'upania  Tarraoonenais,  16  miles  from  Caesaran- 
guata.  (A<m.  Ant.  pp  437, 439.)  Most  probably  iden- 
tical with  the  Sqinntia  of  Livy  (xxziv.  19).  The 
modem  Jiueda,  according  to  Lapie. 

S.  (Sryorria  napd/wca,  Ptol.ii.  6.  §  66),  a  town 
oftheBardnliinHisponiaTarracooensis.  [T.H.  D.] 

SEGONTIAUI,  a  people  in  the  S.  part  of  Bri- 
tannia, in  Hampihire.  (Camden,  pp.  84,  146; 
Caes.  B.  G.  v.  21 ;  Orelli,  Inter.  2013.)    [T.  H.  D.] 

SEGO'NTIUM,  a  dty  in  the  NW.  p<ut  of  Bri- 
taniiia  Secnnda,  whence  there  was  a  road  to  Dera. 
(/(m.  ^nt  p.  482.)  It  is  the  modem  Caernarvon, 
the  little  rirer  by  which  is  still  called  StjonL 
(Camden,  p.  798.)  It  is  called  Segnntio  by  the 
Googr.  RaT.  (t.  31).  [T.  H.  D.] 

SEGORA,  in  Gallia,  appears  in  the  Table  on  a 
road  from  Portus  Namnetum  (^tfantu)  to  Limnnnm, 
or  Linionom  (Poitiert).  D'Anville  supposes  that 
Segora  is  Brettmre,  which  is  co  the  road  from 
Ncatta  to  PoUtm.  [G.  L.] 

SEOOSA,  in  Gallia,  is  placed  by  the  Antonine 
Itiu.  on  a  road  from  Aquae  Tarbellicae  (_Dttx)  to 
Bnrdigala  (^Bordeata).  The  first  station  from  Aquae 
Tarbellicae  is  Hoeconnnm,  or  Maetomium,  the  site  of 
which  is  unknown.  The  next  is  Segosa,  which 
D'Anville  fixes  at  a  place  named  Etemuti  or  Et- 
eourti.  Bat  he  obeerres  that  the  distance,  28 
Gallic  leagnes,  between  Aqnaa  and  Segosa  is  less 
than  the  distance  in  the  Itin.  [Q.  L.J 

SEGOVELLAUNL    [SBOAiiAOJCi.] 

SEGO^U  (at7ou«£a,  Ptol.  iL  6.  §  86).  1.  A 
town  of  the  Aremd  in  Uispania  Tarraconensis,  on 
the  rood  from  Emerita  to  Caesarangnsta.  (Jtm. 
Ant.  p.  435;  Plin.  iii.  3.  s.  4;  Flor.  iii.  22.)  It 
still  exists  under  the  ancient  name.  For  coins  see 
Fiona  (Med.  ii.  p.  977),  Mionnet  (i.  p.  fil,  and 
Suppl.  i  p.  104),  and  Sestini  (p.  196). 

2.  A  town  of  Hispania  Baetica,  on  the  rirer  Si- 
licen-e.  (Hirt.  B.  A.  S7.)  In  the  neighbourhood 
of  ^ciH  or  the  modem  Perabad.  [T.  H.  D.] 

SEOUSIA'NI  {irjoauml  or  SfTowuvoi),  a 
Gallic  people.  When  Caesar  (b.  a  58)  was  leading 
against  the  Helretii  the  troope  which  he  had  raised 
in  North  Italy,  he  croaaed  the  Alps  and  reached  the 
territory  of  the  Allobroges.  From  the  territory  of 
the  Allobroges  he  crossed  the  Rhone  into  the  country 
of  the  Segusiani :  "  Hi  sunt  extra  Provindam  trans 
Bhodanum  primi."  (B.  0.  L  10.)  He  therefore  places 
them  in  the  angle  between  the  Rhone  and  the  Saitu, 
for  he  was  following  the  Helvetii,  who  had  not  yet 
crossed  the  Sa<$ne.  In  another  pUGe(TiL  64)  be  speaks 
of  the  Aedui  and  Segusiani  as  bordering  on  the 
ProTincia,  and  the  Segusiani  were  dependents  of  the 
Aedui  (TiL  75).    Sbsbo  (ir.  p.  186)  places  the 
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Segnsiani  between  the  Rh<idanos  and  the  Duhia 
(Amis),  on  which  D'Anville  remarks  tliat  he 
ought  to  have  placed  them  between  the  Rhone  and 
the  Loire.  But  part  of  the  Segusiani  at  least 
were  west  of  tlie  Rhone  in  Caesar's  time,  as  ha 
plainly  tells  us,  and  therefore  noine  of  them  were 
between  the  Rhone  and  the  Doubt,  though  this  is  a 
very  inaccurate  way  of  fixing  their  poiition,  (<x  the 
Doubt  ran  through  the  territory  of  the  Seqnani. 
Lugdunum  was  in  the  country  of  the  Sefcu^ianU 
[LuosuNUM.]  Pliny  gives  to  the  S^usiani  the 
name  of  Liberi  (ir.  18). 

In  Cicero's  oration  Pro  P.  Qumtio  (e.  25),  a 
Gallic  people  named  Sebegninos,  Sebaginnoa,  willi 
sereral  other  variations,  u  mentioned.  The  reading 
"  Sebnriauos  "  is  a  correction  d  Lambinus.  Baiter 
(Orelli's  Cicero,  2nd  ed.)  has  written  "  Segnsiavos  " 
in  this  passage  of  Cicero  on  his  own  authority ;  but 
there  is  no  name  Segusiavi  in  Gallia.  It  is  probable 
that  the  trae  reading  is  "  Sej^nsianos."  Ptolemy  (ii.  - 
8.  §  14)  names  &idnmna  (JRoanne)  and  Foram 
Segnsianonun  as  the  towns  of  the  Segnidani,  which 
shows  that  the  Segusiani  in  his  tune  extended  to 
the  Loire  [Rodumma];  and  the  greater  part  of 
their  territory  was  protAbly  west  of  the  Rhone  and 
Saone.  MIonnet,  quoted  by  Ukert  {Gallien,  p.  320), 
has  a  medal  which  1m  snppoees  to  belong  to  tin 
S^nsianL  [G.  L.] 

SEGU'SIO  (Sryoi'i''  '•  -E**.  ityov<ruai6s,  Se- 
gusinus  :  Suta),  a  city  of  Gallia  Tmnspadana,  situ- 
ated at  the  fiiot  of  the  Cottian  Alps,  in  the  valley  of 
the  Buria  (Dora  Rijmria),  at  the  distance  of  35 
miles  from  Augusu  Tsurinomm  (Turin').  It  was 
the  capital  of  the  Gaulish  king  or  chieftain  Cottius, 
from  whom  tlie  Alpes  Oottiae  derived  their  name, 
and  who  became,  in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  a  tributary 
or  dependent  ally  of  the  Roman  Empire.  Hence, 
when  the  other  Alpine  tribes  were  reduced  to  sub- 
jection by  Augustus,  Cottius  retained  the  govern- 
ment of  his  territories,  with  the  title  of  Praefectns, 
and  was  able  to  transmit  them  to  his  son,  M.  Julius 
Cottius,  upon  whom  the  emperor  Claudius  even  con- 
ferred Uie  title  of  king.  It  was  not  till  after  tha 
death  of  the  younger  Cottius,  in  the  relgu  of  Nero, 
that  this  district  was  inoorpciated  into  the  Roman 
Empire,  and  Segusio  became  a  Roman  mnnidpal 
town.  (Strab.  iv.  pn,  1 79, 204;  Plin.  iii.  20.  s.  24 ; 
Amm.  Marc  xv.  lo!) 

It  was  probably  from  an  eariy  period  the  diief 
town  in  this  part  of  the  Alps  and  the  capital  of  the 
surrounding  district.  It  is  situated  just  at  the 
junction  of  the  route  leading  from  the  Mont  Genivre 
down  the  valley  of  the  Z>ora  with  that  which  crosses 
the  Mont  Cemt;  both  these  passages  were  among 
the  natural  passes  of  the  Alps,  and  were  donhtless  in 
use  from  a  very  early  period,  though  the  latter  seems 
to  have  been  unaccountably  n^lected  by  the  Romans. 
The  road  also  that  was  in  meet  frequent  use  in  the 
latter  ages  of  the  Republic  and  the  early  days  of  the 
Empire  to  arrive  at  the  pass  of  the  Ovttian  Alps  or 
Mont  Genirre,  was  not  that  by  Segnski  up  the  valley 
of  the  Duria,  bat  one  which  ascended  the  valley  of 
FenettreOet  to  Ooelum  (Oxemi),  and  from  thence 
crossed  the  Col  de  Seitrierei  to  Sciugomagus  (at  or 
near  Cetanne),  at  the  foot  of  the  actual  pass  of  the 
Genhre.  This  was  the  route  taken  by  Caesar  in 
B.  a  58,  and  appears  to  have  still  been  the  one  most 
OBOal  in  the  days  of  Strabo  (Caea.  B.  G.  i.  10;  Strab. 
iv.  p.  179);  but  at  a  later  period  the  road  by  Se- 
gusio  seems  to  have  come  into  general  use,  and  is 
that  etvea  in  the  Iliiieiuies.    (ttin.  Ant.  pp.  341, 
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357.)  Of  Segn^o  ai  m  inimici[ml  town  w«  bew 
UtU* ;  bat  it  i*  mantioneil  m  inch  both  by  Pliojr  and 
Ptolemy,  wii)  Its  oontiooed  existence  is  proved  by 
iucriptioos  u  well  as  the  Itineraries ;  and  we  learn 
that  it  continued  to  be  a  considerable  town,  and 
a  military  post  of  importance,  as  commanding  the 
puses  of  the  Alp*,  until  long  after  the  &11  of  the 
Western  Empire.  (Plin.  iii.  17.  a.  SI;  PtoL  iiL  1. 
§  40;  Oroter,  /mot.  p.  111.  1 ;  OreU.  Inter.  1690, 
3803;  Amm.  Hare.  XT.  10;  ItM.  Hitr.  f.  S56 ; 
P.  Diao.  Bin.  La»g.  m.  8;  Greg.  Tor.  ir.  39.) 

Ammianus  tells  as  that  the  tomb  of  Coltias  wu 
(till  visible  at  Segtuiv  ia  his  time,  and  wu  the  object 
«f  much  boooor  and  Teneiation  among  the  inhabitants 
(Amm.  tc).  A  triampnal  arch  erected  by  him  in 
honoar  of  Augastoa  is  still  extant  at  Stua;  it  enn- 
meratn  the  names  of  the  "  Ciritates  "  which  were 
sabject  to  hi*  role,  and  which  were  burteen  in  nam< 
ber,  tbouKh  Pliny  speaks  of  the  "  Cottianae  civitate* 
siL'  (Plin.  ill  20.  s.  34;  OrelL  Imer.  636.)  AU 
these  are^  howerer,  men  ofaecare  moantain  tribes, 
and  the  name*  of  most  of  them  entirely  unknown. 
His  dominions  extended,  according  to  Strabo,  acre** 
the  moontains  as  £ir  as  Ebrodunum  in  the  land  of 
the  Catarigea  (Strab.  It.  p.  179);  and  this  is  con- 
firmed by  the  inscriptioa  which  enumerates  the  Ca- 
tarigM  and  Medulli  among  the  tribes  sabject  to  his 
authority.  These  an  probably  the  two  omitted  by 
Pliny.  Ocelum,  in  the  valley  of  the  Chaimi,  was 
«amprised  in  the  territory  of  Cottios,  while  its  limit 
towards  the  Taurini  wa>  marked  by  the  station  Ad 
Fines,  placed  by  the  Itineraries  oo  the  road  to  Au- 
gusta Tauriiwnim.  But  the  distance*  given  in  the 
Ittnerarie*  are  incorrect,  and  at  variance  with  one 
aoolher.  Ad  Fine*  may  probably  be  placed  at  or  near 
AvigUiaa,  15  mile*  from  rural,  and  20  from  Suta. 
The  mouniain  tribe*  called  by  Pliny  the  "  Cottianae 
civitates,"wfaen  united  with  the  Boman  government, 
at  first  received  only  tbe  Latin  franchise  (Plin.  ILc); 
but  as  Segoxio  became  a  Roman  munioipium,  it  must 
have  received  the  full  franchine.  [E.  H.  B.] 

SEGUSTERO,  a  name  which  ocean  in  tbe  Anto- 
nine  Itin.  and  in  the  Table,  is  a  town  of  Gallia  Nar- 
booenaia,  and  the  name  is  preserved  in  Siiteroti,  the 
chief  town  of  an  arroudishement  in  tbe  department  of 
Batf  Jlpa,  on  the  right  bank  of  tbe  i^Hrance. 
Boman  remains  have  been  foand  at  Siiteron.  Tbe 
name  in  tbe  Notit.  Piov.  Galliae  is  Civitas  Segeste- 
riorum.  It  was  afterwards  called  Segesterimn,  and 
Sistericnm,  whence  the  modem  name  comes.  (D'An- 
TUIe,  Ifotiai,  fe.)  [G.  L.] 

SEIR,  M.  (Jtr)*\f,  LXX.  Stbipo,  24«pov, 
Joseph).  "The  bind  of  Seir  "  is  equivalent  to  "  the 
country  of  Edom."  ((res.  xzziL  3.)  Mount  Seir  was 
tbe  dwelling  of  Esau  and  bis  posterity  (xxxvL  8,  9 ; 
i^eut  U.  4,S),  in  the  poeseision  of  which  they  were  not 
to  be  disturbed.  (Jath.  xxiv.  4.)  Its  general  situ^ 
ation  is  defined  in  Deutenmomy  (i.  3)  between 
Honb  and  Eadesh  Bainea.  The  district  must  have 
been  extensive,  ibr  in  their  retrograde  movement 
(ran  Kadesb,  which  was  in  Seir  (i  44),  the  Israel- 
ites compaaaed  Mount  Seir  many  days  (ii.  1, 3).  The 
original  inhabitants  of  Mount  Seir  were  the  Horims; 
"but  the  children  of  Esau  succeeded  ikem,  when 
they  had  de:*troyed  them  from  before  tliem,  and 
dwelt  iu  tbeir  stead"  (ii.  12,  22  ;  oomp.  Gen. 
ziv.  6).  It  obviously  derived  iu  name  from  "  Seir 
the  Harite"  (xxzvL  20,  SI),  and  nut,  as  Jcsephus 
errooeoasly  supposes,  from  the  Hebrew  fW  "  hir- 

entns.  (^AnL  i.  30.  §  3.)  The  range  bordering  Wadg 
Anba  is  marked  U.  SKthr  in  some  modem  maps, 
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bnt  withoot  Aiffirient  autliotity  for  the  nana.  Dr. 
Wilson  coufines  the  name  to  tlw  eastern  aide  of  the 
Araba  from  a  liule  north  cf  Petn  to  the  Gttf 
o/Akabak,  which  range  he  name*  /etel-oi-Skrai 
{LandM  oftke  Bible,  vol  L  pp.  389, 390,  337,  340); 
but  since  Kadesh  was  in  Seir,  it  is  obvious  that  thi* 
name  must  have  extended  much  more  widely,  and 
on  both  side*  the  Araba.  Mr.  BowUnda  heard  tbe 
name  Ee^Serr  given  to  an  elevated  pUin  to  the  east 
of  Kadesh,  which  muat,  h*  thinks,  be  the  Seir  alluded 
to  in  DaU.  L  44,  whan  the  Israelites  were  chased 
before  the  Amalekite*.  (Williams'*  Molf  Citg,  voL  L 
appandU,  p.  465.)  [0.  W.l 

SEIRAE.    [PaoPRn.] 

SELACHUSA,  an  island  lying  off  the  ArgoEe 
promontory  cf  Speiraeum,  mentioned  only  by  Pliny 
(ir.  13.  s.  67> 

SELAH.    [Pbtra.] 

SELAMBINA  (J.it>Jtigam,  Ptol.  iL  4.  f  7),  a 
town  00  the  coast  oT  Uispania  Baetica  between  Sex 
andAbdera.  (Plin.  iil  l.s.3.)  Florez  (£9. 5ivr. 
xii.  pp.  3,  6)  identifies  it  with  CalabreRa,  but,  ac- 
cordug  to  incert  (ii.  p.  L  p.  351),  it  is  to  be  souht 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sortt&m.         [T.  H.  D.J 

SELAS.     [MKasEHUL,  p.  342,  b.] 

SELASIA.    [Selulbia.] 

SELEMNDS.    [Aohaia,  p.  13,  k  N&  la] 

SELENTIS  or  SELENITIS  (StAorft  acitkm. 
ti$)  a  district  in  tlie  soulh-vrest  part  of  Cilicia,  ex- 
tending along  the  coast,  but  also  some  distance  in  ths 
interior;  it  derived  it*  name  from  tbe  town  <( 
Selinu*.    (Ptol.  v.  8.  §§  2,  5.)  [L.  8.1 

SELENU'SIAE  (a<Ai|n>v<rfai)or  SELEKJnjTKS 
two  kke*  farmed  by  the  sea,  north  of  the  mouth  ef  tbi 
Caystrua,  and  not  &r  from  the  temple  of  the  Ephcsiai 
Artemis.  These  two  lakes,  which  communicated 
with  each  other,  were  extremely  rich  in  fish,  sad 
formed  pan  of  the  leTenne  of  the  temple  of  Artemis, 
though  they  were  on  several  occasions  wrested  from  it 
(Strab.  xiv.  p.  643  ;  Plin.T.  31.)  The  nameoftbi 
kkea,  derived  from  Selene,  the  mooa-godde**,ar  Art*- 
mis,  probably  arose  from  their  connection  with  thi 
great  goddee*  of  Epbeeos.  (Comp.  Chandlei'* 
Travdi  m  Atia  Uiitor,  vol.  L  p.  163.)      [L.  S.] 

SELEUCEIA  or  SELEUCIA,  two  towns  in  Syria. 

1.  Ao  Bbliw  (2<A<&ccw  Wfks  B4a^),  sometimei 
called  Seucdoobelus,  sitnated  in  tJie  district 
of  Caaidotis,  placed  by  Ptolemy  in  long.  69°  30*,  1st. 
34°  45'.  The  Belns  wss  a  tributary  of  tbe  OnDtei^ 
running  into  it  fran  the  W.,  and  since,  aa  Pooockei^ 
marks,  Seleacia  was  exactly  in  the  same  latitude  as 
Paltos,itmustharebeendae£.ofit.  NowAdUo.Um 
ancient  Paltos,  lies  two  hours  S.  of  Jebilee,  anciest 
Galuila,  on  the  coast.  Seleucia  ad  Belum  must  be 
looked  for  1°  10*  to  the  E.,  according  to  Ptolemy's 
reckoning,  who  places  Paltos  in  long.  63°  SC,  Ui. 
34°  45'.  Modem  conjecture  has  identi6ed  it  with 
Shogh  and  Dioertigi,  vrluch  is  placed  30  miles  E. 
of  Andoch.  (Ptol.  v.  15.  §16;  Pococke,  ^rw. 
vol.  it  p.  199.)  Pliny  mentmns  it  with  another  not 
elsewhere  recognised,  in  the  interior  of  Syria:  "  Se- 
lenciaa  praeter  jam  dictam  (L  e.  Pietia),  dues,  quae 
ad  Euphratem,  et  quae  ad  Belum  vocantur  "  (v.  23. 
§  19). 

3.  PiSBIA  {XtKtixfM  riufla.  :  Elk.  itXmfis), 
a  nutritime  city  cf  Syria,  placed  by  Ptolemy  in  long. 
68°  36',  kt.  35°  36',  between  Bhoesus  and  tb* 
mouths  of  the  Orontes.  Its  ancient  name,  according 
to  Strabo,  was  "  Bivere  of  Water  "  ("TJaTot  i»r^- 
lun),  a  strong  city,  called  Free  by  Poinpey  (Strih.  xvi. 

2.  §  8).     Its  position  is  fiUly  descrioeJ  by  I'oJ;  bias. 
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It  was  ritnated  on  the  sea  between  CHieU  tnd 
Phoenice,  oirer  against  a  large  mooniain  called  Corjr- 
]diaeuin,  the  base  of  which  was  washed  ou  its  W. 
side  bj  the  sea,  towards  the  E.  it  dominated  the 
districts  of  Aotioch  and  Selencis.  SeleDcia  lay  oo 
the  S.  of  this  mountain,  separated  from  it  hj  a  deep 
and  ragged  valley.  The  city  extended  to  the  sea 
throogh  broken  gronnd,  but  was  surrounded  for  the 
most  part  by  precipitous  and  abrupt  rocks.  On  the 
aide  towards  the  sea  lay  the  factory  (tcE  iitvopM.)  and 
suburb,  on  the  level  gronnd,  stmngly  fortified.  The 
whole  hollow  ((cItot)  of  the  city  was  likewise  strongly 
fortified vrith  fine  walls,and  temples,and  buildings.  It 
had  one  approach  on  the  sea  side,  by  an  artificial  road 
insteps  (icAi^i»on-4>'),  distributed  into  frequent  and 
continuous  slopes  (cuttings? — iyxKiiuuri)  and  curves 
(tunnels?— (rKOKiftovi).  TheemioueAureoftheOron- 
tca  Was  not  fiv  distant — 40  stadia,  according  to  Strabo 
(svi,  p.  7S0).  It  was  built  by  Seleucus  Micator 
(died  B.  o.  880),  and  was  of  great  importance,  in  a 
military  view,  during  the  wars  between  the  Selenddae 
and  the  Ptolemies.  It  was  taken  by  Ptolemy 
Euergetes  on  his  expedition  into  Syria,  and  held  by 
■u  Egyptian  garrison  until  the  time  of  Antiochus 
tlie  Great,  who,  at  the  instigation  of  ApoUophanes, 
a  Selendan,  resolved  to  recover  it  from  Ptuiemy 
Pliilopator  (dr.  B.  c.  220),  in  order  to  remove  the 
disgrace  of  an  K;;yptian  garrison  in  the  heart  of 
Syria,  and  to  obviate  the  danger  which  it  threatened 
to  Ids  operations  in  Coele-Syria,  being,  as  it  was,  a 
prindpal  dty^  and  well  nigh,  so  to  speak,  the  proper 
nonw  of  the  Syrian  power.  Having  sent  the  fleet 
against  it,  under  the  admiral  Diognetus,  he  himself 
marched  with  his  army  fn>m  Apameia,  and  encamped 
near  the  Hippodrome,  5  stadia  from  tlie  dty. 
Having  in  vain  attempted  to  win  it  by  bribery,  be 
divided  his  forces  into  three  parts,  of  which  one  under 
Zeuxis  made  the  assaiilt  near  the  gate  of  Antioch, 
•  seoond  under  Hermogenes  near  the  temple  of  the 
Dioscuri,  the  third  under  Ardys  and  Diognetus  by 
the  ar«enal  and  suburb,  which  was  first  carried,  where- 
npon  the  garrison  ca{atuUted  (Polyb.  v.  58 — 60). 
It  was  afterwards  a  place  of  arms  in  the  further  prose- 
cution of  the  war  against  Ptolemy  (66).  The  Mount 
Coiyphaeum  of  Polybins  is  the  Pieris  of  Ptolemy 
and  Strabo,  from  which  the  town  derived  its  distin* 
gnisbing  appellation.  Strabo  mentions,  from  Pod- 
dooins,  that  a  kind  of  as(4ialtic  soil  was  qnarried  in 
this  place,  which,  when  spread  over  the  roots  of  the 
Tine,  acted  as  a  preservative  against  blight  (vii.  p. 
816.)  He  calk)  it  the  first  dty  of  the  Syrians,  from 
Cilieia,  and  states  its  distance  from  Soli,  in  a  straight 
coarse^  a  little  less  than  1000  stadia  (xiv.  p.  676). 
It  was  one  of  the  four  cities  of  the  Tetmpolis,  which 
was  a  synonym  for  the  district  of  Selencis,  the  others 
being  Antioch,  Apameia,  and  Laodiceia,  which  were 
called  sister  cities,  being  all  founded  by  Seleucus 
Micator,  and  called  by  the  names  respectively  of  him- 
self, bis  fiither,  his  wife,  and  his  mother-in-law;  that 
hearing  bis  father's  name  being  the  hirgest,  that 
bearing  his  own,  the  strongest,  (Strab.  xvi.  p.  749.) 
The  auguries  attending  its  foundation  are  mentioned 
by  John  Uaialas  (^Chronographia,  lib.  viii.  p.  2S4). 
It  became  the  port  of  Antioch,  and  there  it  was  that 
St.  Paul  and  Barnabas  embarked  for  Cyprus,  on 
their  first  mission  to  Asia  tlinor  (^AcU,  xiii.  4),  the 
Orontes  never  having  been  navigable  even  as  far 
as  Antioch  for  any  but  vessels  uf  light  draught. 
Pliny  calls  it  "  Selenda  libera  Pieria,"  and  describes 
it  as  situated  on  a  promontory  (v.  21)  clxxv,  H.  P. 
distant  from  Zeuguia  <n  the  Euphnttv*  '12).  He  de< 
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sfgiutes  the  Coiyphaeum  uf  Pulybius,  the  Pieria  of 
Stiabo,  Mount  Casius,  a  name  also  extended  by  Strabo 
to  the  mountains  about  Seleucia,  where  he  speaks  of 
the  Antiocheans  celebrating  a  feast  to  Triptolemns  as 
•  demigod,  in  Mouut  Caseins  aroiud  Seleucia  (xvL 
p.  7S0).  The  mins  of  the  site  have  been  fully  ex- 
plored  and  described  in  modem  times,  first  by 
Pococke  {ObtertatioHS  <m  St/ria,  chap.  xiii.  p.  182, 
&c.),  who  identified  many  points  noticied  by  Pulybius, 
and  subsequently  by  CoL  Chesney  {Journal  (ff  the 
S.  Geog.  Societj/,  vol.  viii.  p.  228,  tee.).  The 
mountain  range  noticed  by  Polybins  is  now  called 
Jebel  Aftaa ;  and  the  hill  on  which  the  dty  stood 
appears  to  be  the  "  low  mountain,  called  Bia-KUUek." 
or  the  1000  churches.  Part  of  the  site  of  the  town 
was  occupied,  according  to  Pococke,  by  the  village  of 
/TepM,  situated  about  a  mile  from  the  sea.  The 
masoniy  of  the  once  magnificent  port  of  Seleucia  is 
still  in  so  good  a  state  that  it  merely  requires  trifling 
repairs  in  some  places,  and  to  be  cleaned  out;  a  pro- 
ject contemplated,  but  not  executed,  by  one  All  Pasha, 
when  governor  of  Aleppo.  The  plan  of  the  port, 
with  its  walls  and  basins,  its  piers,  floodgates,  and 
defences,  can  be  distinctly  traced.  The  walls  of  the 
suburb^  with  its  agora,  the  double  line  of  defence  at 
the  inner  dty,  comprehending  in  their  circuuife- 
rence  about  4  miles,  which  is  filled  with  rums  of 
honsrs  ;  its  csstellated  citadel  on  the  summit  of  the 
hill,  the  gate  of  Antioch  on  the  SE.  of  the  site, 
with  its  pUasters  and  towers,  near  which  is  a  double 
row  of  marble  columns;  large  remains  of  two 
temples,  one  of  which  was  of  the  Corinthian  order; 
the  amphitheatre,  near  which  Antiochus  encamped, 
before  his  assault  upon  tlie  city,  with  twenty-fuuc 
tiers  of  benches  still  to  be  traced;  the  numerous  rocky 
excavations  of  the  necropolis,  with  the  sarcophagi, 
always  of  good  workmanship,  now  broken  and 
scattered  ahmt  in  all  directions,  all  attest  the  andent 
importance  of  the  dty,  and  the  fidelity  of  the  bis- 
torian  who  has  described  it.  Most  remarkable  of 
all  in  this  view  is  the  impoctant  engineering  work, 
to  which  Pulybius  alludes  as  the  only  communica- 
tion between  the  city  and  sea,  fully  described  by 
CoL  Chesney,  as  the  most  striking  of  the  interesting 
remains  of  Seleuda.  It  is  a  very  extensive  ezcav»> 
tion,  ent  through  the  solid  rock  from  the  NE. 
extremity  of  the  town  almost  to  the  sea,  part  of 
which  is  a  deep  hoUow  way,  and  the  remainder 
regular  tunnels,  between  20  and  30  feet  wide,  and 
as  many  high,  executed  with  great  skill  and  con- 
siderable kbour.  From  its  eastern  to  its  western 
extremity  is  a  total  length  of  1088  yards,  the 
greater  part  of  which  is  traversed  by  an  aquednct 
carried  along  the  face  of  the  rock,  considerably  above 
tlie  level  ot'  the  rood.  Its  termination  is  rough  and 
very  impeifect,  about  30  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea  ;  and  while  the  bottom  of  the  rest  of  the  excava- 
tion is  tolerably  reguUr,  in  this  portion  it  is  impeded 
by  large  masses  at'  rock  lying  across  it  at  intervals: 
which  would  imply  either  that  it  was  never  com- 
pleted, or  that  it  wus  fiiiisliKl  in  this  part  with 
masonry,  which  may  liave  b^en  carried  ofi'  for 
building  purposes.  It  is,  perhaps,  in  this  part  that 
the  stairs  mentioned  by  Polybins  may  have  been 
situated,  in  order  to  form  a  communication  with  tlie 
sea.  There  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  this  ex- 
cavation is  the  passage  mentioned  by  him  as  the  sole 
communicatiun  between  the  dty  and  the  sea  ;  and 
it  is  strange  that  any  questiou  should  have  arisen 
oonceming  its  deM^n.  A  rough  plan  of  the  site  is 
^veu   b}    i'ucucke  (p.   183);  but  a  much  mory 
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carafully  necnted  plan,  wiih  drawings  and  noticos 
of  the  tamwls,  &c^iM(  lately  been  pablished  hj  Cap- 
tain Allen,  wbo  nmrejred  Um  ate  cf  thf>  harboor,  bat 
act  of  the  town,  in  1850.  {Tie  Dead  Sea,  ^v.,  lit] 
at  end  of  Tol.  L,  and  ToL  iL  pp.  208 — 230.) 


ooDT  or  acixvcEiA.  a  stku. 

SELEUCEIA  or  SELEUCIA  (2<A<At<ia).  1. 
A  town  near  the  northern  frontier  of  Pieidia, 
wmaroed  Sidera  (q  itStipa,  Ptd.  t.  5.  §  4 ;  HierocL 
pi  673),  probably  on  aocoont  of  iron-works  in  its 
vicinity.  There  are  some  coins  of  this  pbue  with 
the  image  of  the  Aaatic  dirinity  Hen,  who  was  wor- 
shipped at  Antiocfa,  and  bearing  the  inaoriptioo  KAov- 
twffcAnHc^w,  which  might  lead  to  the  idea  tliat 
the  place  was  restored  by  the  emperor  Clandins, 
(SesUni,  ifon.  Vet.  p.  96.)  Its  site  is  Dorw  occu^ed 
fay  the  town  of  Ejerdir. 

S.  A  town  in  Pampbylia  between  Sda  and  the 
month  of  the  river  Enrymedoo,  at  a  distance  of 
80  stadia  from  Side,  and  at  some  distance  &om  the 
■ea.     (SUuSatm.  Mar.  Mag.  §  2 1 6.) 

3.  An  important  town  of  Cilida,  in  a  fertile  plain 
on  the  western  bank  of  the  Cslycadnos,  a  few  miles 
above  its  mouth,  was  fbnnded  by  Seleacos  L,  snr- 
named  Nicator.  A  town  or  towns,  however,  had 
previonaly  existed  on  the  spot  under  the  names  of 
Olbia  and  Hyiia,  and  Selencns  seems  to  have  only 
extended  and  united  them  in  one  town  under  the 
name  Salenda.  The  inliabitants  of  the  neighbouring 
Hdmi  were  at  the  same  time  tnnsferred  to  the  new 
town,  wluch  was  well  bnilt,  and  in  a  style  very 
different  from  that  of  other  Cilicisn  and  Pamphylian 
cities.  (Steph.  B.  «.  v.;.  Stiab.  xiv.  p.  670.)  In 
situation,  climate,  and  the  richness  of  its  prodnctioos, 
it  rivalled  the  neighbouring  Tarsus,  and  it  was 
much  frequented  on  account  of  the  annual  celebra- 
tion of  the  Olympia.  and  on  account  of  the  onde  of 
ApoUo.  (Zcsim.  L  57 ;  Basil  Vila  S.  Thedat,  i.  p. 
375,  Orat.  xxviL  p.  148.)  Pliny  (v.  27)  states 
that  it  was  somamed  Tracbeotis;  and  some  ecclesi- 
astical historians,  speaking  of  a  council  held  there, 
call  the  town  simply  Trachea  (Soiooi.  iv.  16j  Socrat. 
ii.  39;  comp.  PtoL  V.  8.  §  S;  Amm.  Uarc  xiv.  25; 
Oroa.  viL  12.)  The  town  still  exiiits  under  the 
name  of  Sd^fUA,  and  its  ancient  remains  are 
scattered  over  •  large  extent  of  gronnd  on  the 
west  side  of  the  Calycadnus.  The  chief  remains 
are  those  of  a  theatre,  in  the  front  of  which  there 
are  considerable  mins,  with  porticoes  and  other 
large  buildings:  farther  on  are  the  ruins  of  a 
temple,  which  had  been  converted  into  a  Chris- 
tian church,  and  several  large  Corinthian  co- 
lumns. Ancient  Seleuceia,  which  appears  to  have 
remained  a  free  city  ever  since  the  time  of  Angustns, 
remained  in  the  same  eonditioo  even  afier  a  great 
portion  cf  Cilicia  was  given  to  Archelans  of  Cappa- 
docia,  whence  both  imperial  and  autonomous  coins 
of  the  place  ate  found.  Seleuceia  was  the  birthplace 
of  several  men  of  eminence,  such  as  the  peripatetics 
Atheoaeos  and  Zenaicbus,  who  flooriahsd  io  tb* 
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reign  of  Augustus,  and  the  sophist  Alexander,  who 
taught  at  Antioch,  and  was  private  secntary  to  the 
emperor  M.  Anrelins  (Philostr.  Fit  Sopk.  il  5.) 
Aooarding  to  some  authorities,  lastly,  the  emperor 
Trajan  died  at  Seleuceia  (Entrap,  nil  2,  16;  Ona. 
L  e.),  tboogb  others  state  that  b*  died  at  Selinns. 
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4.  Selencia  in  Caria  [Trallks.]  [L.  S.J 
SELEUCEIA  or  SELEUCIA  (SeXf^io,  Pdyb. 
V.  48;  Strab.  xi.  p.  521 ;  PtoL  v.  18.  §  8),  a  big) 
city  near  the  right  bank  of  the  Tigris,  which,  to 
distinguish  it  from  several  other  towns  of  the  asms 
name,  is  generally  known  in  history  by  the  title  <f 
SfXdWtia  M  T^  Ttypnn.  (Strab.  xri.  p  738; 
Api^,  Sgr.  57.)  It  was  built  by  Selencns  Kicator 
(Stnb.  Le.;  PUn.  vi.  26.  s.  30;  Tacit,  jlaa.  ri. 
42;  Joseph.  AnL  Jud.  zviiL  9.  §  8;  Amm.  Uarc 
xxiii.  20),  and  appears  to  have  bwn  placed  near  tlie 
junction  with  the  Tigris,  of  the  great  dyke  which 
wa.1  carried  across  Mesopotamia  from  the  Euphrslcs 
to  the  Tigris,  and  which  bore  the  name  of  Nahar 
Mateha  (the  royal  river).  (Plin.  L  c,  and  laid. 
Char,  p.  5.)  Ptolemy  states  that  the  arti6cial  liver 
divided  it  into  two  parts  (v.  18.  §  8).  On  the 
other  hand,  Theophylact  states  that  both  riven,  the 
Tigris  and  Euphratea,  surrounded  it  like  a  lampait 
— by  the  hitter,  in  all  profaability,  meaning  the 
IfaJkar  Makha  (v.  6).  It  was  situated  aboot  40  miles 
NE.  of  Babylon  (according  to  Strabo,  300  stadia, 
and  to  the  Tab.  Peutingar.,  44  H.P.).  In  form,  its 
original  structure  is  said  tn  have  resembled  an  eagle 
with  its  wings  outspread.  (Plin.  L  c)  It  was 
mainly  constmcted  of  materials  brought  from  Bsbj- 
lon,  and  was  one  principal  cause  of  the  ruin  of  tlie 
elder  dty,  a*  Ctesiphon  was  (some  centuries  later) 
of  Seleuceia  itself.  (Strab.  xvi.  p.  738.)  It  wss 
placed  in  a  district  of  great  fertility,  uai  is  tsid, 
in  its  best  days,  to  have  had  a  population  of 
600,000  persons.  (PUn.  L  c.)  Stiabo  adds,  that  it 
was  even  larger  than  Antiocheia  Syriae, — at  his  time 
probably  the  grealeat  commercial  entrepSt  in  ihe 
East,  with  the  exception  of  Alexandreia  (xvi.  p.  750). 
Even  so  late  as  the  period  of  its  destruction  its 
population  is  still  stated  to  have  amounted  to  half  a 
million.  (Eutrop.  v.  8;  comp.  Oros.  viii.  5.)  To 
its  commercial  importance  it  doubtless  owed  the  free 
character  of  its  local  government,  which  appears  to 
have  been  administered  by  means  of  a  senate  of 
300  citizens.  Polybins  states  that,  on  the  over- 
throw of  Molon,  the  Median  rebels  Antiochus  snd 
Hermeias  descended  on  Seleuceia,  which  had  been 
previously  taken  by  Molon,  and,  after  punishing  the 
people  by  torture  and  the  infliction  of  a  heavy  fine, 
exiled  the  local  magistracy,  who  were  called  Adei- 
ganae.  ('ASerydvoi,  Polyb.  v.  54.)  Their  love  of 
freedom  and  of  independent  government  was,  however, 
of  longer  duration.  (Plin.  L  c;  Tacit.  Ann.  vi.  42.) 
Seleuceia  owed  its  ruin  -to  the  wars  of  the 
Romans  with  the  Pnrthians  and  other  eastern 
nations.  It  il  first  noticed  in  that  between  Cnssus 
and  Oradei  (Dioa  Cast.  zl.  20);  bat  it  woold  seem 
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that  Cnffios  did  not  himself  reach  Selenoria.  On 
the  adrance  of  Trajan  from  Aaia  Hinor,  Seleoceia 
wiu  taken  by  Eniciiu  Clams  and  Jnlios  Alexander, 
and  partially  burnt  to  the  ground  (Dion  Cass.  Isviii. 
SO) ;  and  a  few  years  later  it  was  still  more  com- 
pletely destroyed  by  Cassias,  the  general  of  Lncins 
Verus,  daring  the  war  with  Volo^eses.  (Dion  Cass, 
laxi.  S;  Eutrop.  t.  8;  Capitol.  Kenif,  c  8.)  When 
Sevcms,  during  the  Parthian  War,  descended  the 
Kuphratea,  he  appears  to  have  found  Selenceia  and 
Babylon  equally  abandoned  and  desolate.  (Dion 
Cass.  Ixxv.  9.)  Still  later,  in  his  expedition  to  the 
Kust,  Julian  fonnd  the  whole  ooontry  toond  Selen- 
ceia one  Tsst  marsh  full  of  wild  game,  which  hia 
sukliers  hunted.  (Amm.  Maro.  xxiv.  5.)  It  would 
seem  from  the  indistinct  notices  of  some  authors, 
tliat  Seleaceia  once  bora  the  name  of  Coche. 
CCoCHE.]  [V.] 

SELEUCIS  (2<A«vic(>),  a  district  of  Syria,  men- 
tinned  by  Ptolem]r,as  contaiidng  the  cities  of  Gephora, 
Gindams,  and  Imma  (r.  IS.  §  15).  Strabo  alls  it 
the  best  of  all  the  districts  :  it  was  also  called 
Tetrapolis,  on  account  of  its  four  most  important 
cities,  for  it  had  many.  These  four  were,  Antioch, 
Seleuoda  in  Keria,  Apameia,  and  Laodiceia  (xtL 
p.  749).  It  also  comprehended,  according  to  Stiabo, 
faior  satrapies  ;  and  it  is  clear  that  he  uses  the  name 
in  a  moch  mder  sense  than  Ptolemy,  who  pkcss  the 
funr  cities  of  the  tetrapolis  of  Stiabo's  Seleuds  in  so 
many  separata  districts ;  Antioch  in  Cassiutis, 
Apameia  in  Apamene,  Laodiceia  in  Laodicene,  while 
he  only  implies,  but  does  not  state,  that  Seleaceia  lies 
in  SeleucU  [6.  W.] 

SELGK  {iiKyn:  Eth.  ^tXytis),  an  important 
eity  in  Pisidia,  on  the  southern  slope  of  Mount 
Taurus,  at  the  part  where  the  river  Enrymedon 
forces  its  way  through  the  mountains  towards  the 
south.  The  town  was  believed  to  be  a  Greek  oolooy, 
for  Strabo  (xiL  p.  520)  states  that  it  was  founded 
by  Lacedaemonians,  but  adds  the  somewhat  onin-' 
telli)^ble  remark  that  previously  it  had  been  fimnded 
by  Calchas  (Comp.  Pulyb.  v.  76;  Staph.  B.  s.  v.; 
Dion.  Per.  858).  The  acropolis  of  Sslge  bore  the 
name  of  Cesbedium  (Kf<r<e{uir;  Polyb.  I  o.)  The 
district  in  which  the  town  waa  situated  was  ex- 
tremely fertile,  producing  abundance  ti  oil  and  wine, 
bat  this  town  itself  was  difficult  of  access,  being 
•urroonded  by  precipices  and  beds  li  torrents  flowing 
towards  the  Eurymedun  and  Cestrus,  and  requiring 
bridges  to  make  them  passable.  In  conseqaenoe  of 
its  excellent  Uws  and  political  constitution,  Selge 
rose  to  the  rank  of  the  most  powerful  and  pc^ulous 
city  of  Pisidia,  and  at  one  time  was  able  to  send 
an  army  of  20,000  men  into  the  field.  Owing  to 
these  circumstances,  and  the  valour  of  its  inhabitants, 
for  which  they  were  regarded  as  worthy  kinsmen  of 
the  Lacedaemonians,  the  Selgians  were  never  sabjeet 
to  any  foreign  power,  but  remained  in  the  ojqyment 
of  their  own  freedom  and  independenca.  When 
Alexander  the  Gnat  passed  throogh  Pisidia,  the 
Selgians  sent  an  embassy  to  him.  and  gained  his 
favour  and  friendship^  (Arrian,  Anab.  I  28.)  At 
that  time  they  wen  at  war  with  the  Telmissians,  At 
the  period  when  Achaeus  liad  made  himself  master 
of  Western  Asia,  the  Selgians  were  at  war  with 
Pedoelissus,  which  wss  besieged  by  them;  and 
Achaeus,  on  the  invitation  of  Pednelissns,  sent  a 
large  force  against  Selge.  After  a  kng  and  rigoroos 
siege,  the  Selgians,  being  betrayed  and  despairing  of 
rewting  Achaeus  any  longer,  sent  deputies  to  soe 
tat  peace,  whicli  wis  gcanted  to  them  oa  the  fol- 
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lowing  termx:  they  agreed  to  pay  immediately 
400  talents,  to  restore  tlie  prisoners  of  I'edoelissue, 
and  after  a  time  to  pay  300  talents  in  addition. 
(Polyb.  T.  72 — 77.)  We  now  have  for  a  long  time 
no  particubuB  about  the  history  of  Sdge ;  in  the 
fifth  century  of  our  era  Zosimus  (v.  15)  calls  it 
indeed  a  littie  town,  but  it  was  still  strong  enongh 
to  repel  a  body  of  Goths.  It  is  strange  that  Pliny 
does  not  notice  Selge,  for  we  know  fixim  its  coins 
that  it  was  still  a  floorishing  town  in  the  time  of 
Hailrian;  and  it  is  also  mentioned  in  Ptolemy  (t.  5. 
§  8)  and  Hierocles  (p.  681).  Independently  of  wins 
and  oil,  the  country  aboot  Selge  was  rich  in  timber, 
and  a  variety  of  trees,  among  which  the  storax  was 
much  valued  fhxn  its  yielding  a  strong  perfume. 
Selge  waa  also  celebrated  for  an  ointment  prepared 
from  the  iiis  root.  (Strab.  L  c;  PUn.  xii.  55,  xzi. 
19;  comp.  Lir.  xxxv.  13.)  &i  0.  Fellows  {Ana 
Minor,  p.  171,  foil.)  thuib  that  he  has  discovered 
the  ruins  of  Sdge  about  10  miles  to  the  north-east 
of  the  vilhige  of  Boojdt.  They  are  seen  on  a  lofty 
promontoiy  "  now  presenting  magnificent  wrecks  of 
grandeur."  "  I  rode,"  says  Sir  Charles,  "  at  least 
3  miles  throngh  a  part  of  the  city,  which  was  one 
pile  of  temples,  theatres,  and  buildings,  vying  with 
each  other  in  splendour. ....  The  material  of  theaa 
ruins  had  snfiered  much  from  the  exposure  to  the 
elements,  being  grey  with  a  lichen  which  has  eateu 
into  the  marble,  and  entirely  destroyed  the  surface 
and  inscriptions;  but  the  scale,  the  simple  grandeur, 
and  the  luiform  beauty  of  style  bespoke  its  date  to 
be  the  early  Greek.  The  scnlptuini  cornices  fre- 
quently contain  groups  of  figures  fighting,  wearing 
helmets  and  body-armour,  with  shields  and  long 
spean;  from  the  Ul-pcoportioned  figures  and  general 
appearance,  they  must  rank  in  date  with  the  Aegina 
marbles.  The  ruins  are  so  thickly  strewn,  that  Uttitt 
cultivation  is  practicable;  but  in  the  areas  of  theatres, 
cellas  of  temples,  and  any  space  where  a  plough  can 
be  used,  the  wheat  is  springing  up.  The  general 
style  of  the  temples  is  Corinthian,  but  not  so  florid 
as  in  less  ancient  towns.  The  tombs  are  scattered 
fur  a  mile  from  the  town,  and  are  of  many  kinds, 
s«ne  cut  in  chambers  in  face  of  the  rock,  others 
sarcophagi  of  the  heaviest  form:  they  have  had  in- 
scriptions, and  the  ornaments  are  almost  all  martial ; 
several  seats  remain  among  the  tombs.  I  can 
scarcely  guess  the  number  of  temples  or  columned 
buildings  in  the  town,  but  I  certainly  traced  fifty  or 
sixty, , . .  Although  apparently  unnecessary  for  de- 
fence, the  town  has  had  strong  walls,  partly  bnilt 
with  large  stones  in  the  Cyclopean  mode. ...  I  never 
conceived  so  high  an  idea  of  the  works  of  the  ancients 
as  from  my  visit  to  this  place,  standing  as  it  does  in 
a  situation,  as  it  were,  above  the  world."  It  is  to 
be  regretted  that  it  was  impossible  by  means  of 
inscriptions  or  coins  to  identify  this  place  with  the 
ancient  Selge  more  satis&ctorily.  (Compi  Voo 
Hammer,  in  the  Wiener  Jabrbicher,  vol.  cvi.  p. 
92.)  [L.  S.] 
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SELOOVAR  (a«A7o<mu.  PtoL  ii.  3.  (  8),  • 
|ao|)l«  10  th*  SW.  cnnnt  uf  Britannia  Bartan,  in 
tha  E.  part  ■/  Galltwm/  and  in  Vumfrim-tliir*. 
Camdan  (p.  1194)  derirei  the  name  of  Sohpaf 
fromtliam.  [T.  H.D.] 

SELIimS  (StXuwSt)  1.  A  Tilte)^  in  the  north 
of  Laoonia,  dencribni  by  Paiuanias  ai  20  stadia 
inm  Garonthne ;  but  as  Paiuaniaa  Menu  not  to 
bare  riaited  this  part  of  Laoonia,  the  distances  maj 
not  ha  correct.  Laalta,  therefore,  pUuias  Salinas  at 
tha  Tillage  of  Komtu,  which  lies  farther  north  of 
Gersntbraa  than  80  atadia,  but  where  then  are 
ninains  of  ancient  tombs.  (Pans.  iii.  82.  §  8 ; 
Leake.  Pelopoitnetiaea,  p.  363  ;  BobUye,  Re- 
chercheM,  ^.  p.  97 ;  Curtios,  Ptlopoimiioi,  to),  ii. 
p.  304.) 

2.  A  rirer  in  the  Triphyluu  Elis,  near  Sdllas. 
[SniLi.vs.] 

3.  A  river  in  Achaia.  [AaiAiA,  p.  13.  b.  No.  6.] 
SELI'NUS  {itXaoxh:  Etk.  ScXtm^rriot,  Seli- 

anntiiu:  Rn.  at  Turn  da  Pulei),  one  of  the  most 
important  of  the  Grrek  colonies  in  Sicily,  situated  no 
tha  SW.  cout  of  tliat  island,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
small  rirer  of  tha  same  name,  and  4  miles  W.  of 
that  of  the  Hrpsas  (BeBei).  It  was  founded,  as  we 
ham  fi-am  Tliucvdiiles,  by  a  colonr  from  ths  Sicilian 
citj  of  Mrgara,  or  M<!f:ara  Hyblaea,  noder  the  con- 
duct of  a  leader  namnl  Pammilos,  about  1<X)  years 
after  the  settlrmrat  of  that  city,  with  the  addition 
of  a  fra>h  body  uf  colonists  from  the  parent  city  of 
Megara  in  Greec*.  (Thne.  ti.  4,  vii.  57  ;  Scymn. 
Ch.  893;  Strab.  vi.  p.  372.)  The  data  of  iu  fbun- 
^tioD  cannot  be  precisely  fixed,  as  Thucydi<lea  indi- 
eates  it  only  by  reference  to  that  of  the  Sdlian 
Magara,  which  is  itself  not  accurately  known,  but 
h  may  be  placed  about  B.  c.  638.  Diodoms  indeed 
woald  place  it  23  yeare  earlier,  or  B.  o.  650,  and 
Hieranymus  still  further  bsck,  B.  o.  654;  but  the 
date  given  by  Thnrydidas,  which  is  probably  entitled 
to  the  most  confldenoa,  is  incnrnpatibl*  with  this 
earlier  epoch.  (Thuc.  tI.  4 :  Diud.  ziii.  59 ;  HIeron. 
Chrvn.  ad  ann.  1363  ;  Clinton,  Fatt  Bell.  ni.  i. 
p.  208.)  The  name  is  suppoNcd  to  han  been  de- 
rived from  the  quantities  of  wild  pamley  (fftXinhs') 
which  grew  on  the  spot;  and  for  tha  same  reason  a 
leaf  of  this  pa»ley  was  adopted  as  the  symbol  of 
tlieir  coins. 

Selinus  was  tha  most  westerly  of  tha  Greek  colo- 
niea  in  IScily,  and  for  this  nvson  was  early  bmugbt 
into  contact  and  coHision  with  the  Carthaginians 
and  the  barbarians  in  the  W.  and  MW.  of  the  island. 
Tha  former  people,  however,  do  not  at  first  seem  to 
have  ofiered  any  obstacle  to  their  prof^ress;  but  as 
early  as  b.  c.  580  we  find  the  Selinuntines  engaged  in 
hostililiee  with  the  people  of  Srgesta  (a  non-Hellenic 
city),  whoea  territory  bordered  on  their  own.  (Diod. 
r.  9).  The  arrival  of  a  body  of  emigrants  finm 
Bhndes  and  Cnidus  who  subsequently  founded  Lipara, 
and  who  lent  their  assistance  to  the  Segestans,  for 
a  time  secured  the  victory  to  that  people;  hut  dis- 
putes and  hostilities  seem  to  have  been  of  frequent 
occurrence  between  the  two  cities,  aud  it  is  probable 
that  in  B.  a  454,  when  Dindums  speaks  of  the 
Segestans  as  being  at  war  with  tha  Lilybaeani 
(xi.  86),  that  the  Selinuntines  sre  the  people 
roHlly  meant.  [I.iltbaeum.]  The  river  Mazarus, 
which  at  that  time  appears  to  have  formed  the 
boundary  between  the  two  stales,  was  only  about  1 5 
miles  W.  of  Selinns;  and  it  is  certain  that  at  a 
somewhat  later  period  the  territory  of  Selinns  ex- 
teoded  to  its  btuiks,  and  that  that  city  bad  a  fort 
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and  efflporinm  st  its  moath.    (Diod.  ziii.  54.)    On 
tha  other  side  its  territory  certainly  extended  as  fa 
as  tha  Halycus  or  Sabo,  at  the  mouth  of  which  it 
had  founded  the  colony  of  Minoa,  or  Hemdeia,  as  it 
was  aftarwaids  termed.    (Hand.  T.  46.)    It  is  evi- 
dent, tbarefors,  that  Sdinus  had  cariy  attained  to 
great  power  and  prosperity;  but  we  have  very  little 
infimiuitiun  as  to  its  faii-tmy.     We  learn,  however, 
that,  like  most  of  tha  Sicilian  cities,  it  had  passed 
fnoi  an  oligarchy  to  a  despotism,  and  about  b.  c 
510  was  subject  to  a  despot  named  Peithagcna, 
from  whom  the  citisens  were  freed  by  the  asaixlance 
of  tlie  Spartan  Euiyleoo,  one  of  the  cooipanioiis  <f 
Dorieus:   and   thereupon   Euryleon   himself,  fat  a 
short  time,  seized  on  tlie  vacant  soverei^ty,  but  was 
speedily  overthrown  and  put  to  death  by  the  Seli- 
nnntines.    (Herod,  v.  46.)     Wa  are  ignorant  of  the 
causes  which  led  the  Selinuntines  to  abandon  ths 
cause  of  the  other  Greeks,  and  take  part  with  the 
Carthaginians  during  ths  great  expedition  of  Bs- 
milear,  b.  c.  480;  bat  wa  leant  that  they  had  eva 
promised  to  send  a  contingent  to  the  Carthaginiaa 
army,  which,  howevar  did  not  arrive  till  after  iu  de- 
feat.   (Diod.  xi.21,  xiil  55.)     The   Selinimtins 
are  next  mentioned  in  b.  <x  466,  as  ocMipetathig 
with  the  other  free  cities  of  Sicily  in  assisting  the 
Syracusans  to  expel  Thrasybnias  (Id.  xi.  68)  ;  and 
there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  they  fnlly 
shared  in  the  prosperity  of  the  half  century  thtf 
followed,  a  period  of  tranquillity  and  opulence  fiir 
most  of  the  Greek  dtias  in  Sidly.    Thncydidn 
speaks  of  Salinas  jnst  before  tha  Athenisn  expedi- 
tion as  a  powerful  and  wealthy  city,  pnsw  wing  great 
rasoutces  for  war  both  by  land  and  sea,  and  having 
large  stores  of  wealth  aocamahtted  in  its  tanpla. 
(Thuc  vi.  30.)    Diodoras  also  represents  it  at  ths 
time  of  the  Carthagiinan  invasioa,  ss  having  cojoyrd 
a  long  periiid  of   tranquillity,  and   possesaiag  a 
numerous  popubition.    (Diod.  xUL  55.) 

In  B.  c  416,  a  renewal  of  the  old  dispotes  it- 
tweeo  Selinns  and  Sagexta  became  the  occasioa  af 
tlia  great  Athenian  expedition  to  Sicily.  The  Sefi- 
nuntines  were  the  first  to  call  in  the  powerful.sid  if 
Syracuse,  and  thus  for  a  time  obtain^  the  oomphts 
advantage  over  their  enemies,  whom  they  wen  aUa  to 
blockade  botli  by  sea  atxl  land;  but  in  this  eitiemi^ 
tlie  Segestans  had  recourse  to  the  assistsoos  of 
Athens.  (Thuc  vi.  6;  Diod.  xii.  83.)  Though  ths 
Athenians  do  not  appear  to  have  tiikeo  any  mea- 
sures for  tlie  immediate  relief  uf  Segesta,  it  b  pnv 
bable  that  the  Selinuntines  and  Syracusans  withdrew 
their  forces  at  once,  as  we  bear  no  more  of  their 
operations  against  Segesta.  Mcr  does  Selinns  bear 
any  important  part  in  the  vrar  of  which  it  was  llM 
immediate  occasinn.  Kicias  indeed  jmipoeed,  whco 
the  expeditioa  first  arrived  in  Sidly  (b.c415), 
that  they  shooM  proceed  at  once  to  Selinns  aiiil 
.compel  that  dty  to  submit  on  moderate  terms 
(Thuc.  vi.  47);  bat  this  advice  being  overruled,  the 
efforts  of  the  armament  were  direct«l  sgiinst  Syra- 
cuse, and  the  Selinuntines  in  oonseqiviice  bon  but  a 
secondary  part  in  the  subsequent  operatiiios.  They 
are,  however,  mentioned  on  several  occasions  as  fur- 
nishing anxiUaries  to  tha  Syracusans:  and  it  was  at 
Salinas  that  the  large  Paloponncsian  f<iroe  seat  te 
the  support  of  Gylippns  landed  in  the  spring  of  413, 
having  been  driven  over  to  the  ci«st  of  Aftira  by  a 
tempest.     (Thuc  vii.  50,  58;  Diod.  xiii.  IS.) 

The  defeat  of  the  Athenian  armament  left  the 
Segestans  apparently  at  the  mercy  of  their  livab; 
th«j  in  Tain  attempted  to  disarm  the  boslility  cf  the 
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Sdinnntinra  bv  cedin^t  withont  fortbA  contect  the 
frontier  iliutrict  vliich  had  been  the  priginal  sub- 
ject of  dispate.  Bat  the  Selinnntinea  vere  not 
satisfied  with  this  concesidon,  and  continned  to  press 
them  with  fresh  aggressions,  for  protection  against 
which  they  sooght  assistance  from  Carthage.  This 
was,  after  some  hesitation,  iiccorded  them,  and  a 
small  force  sent  over  at  once,  with  the  a^isistance  of 
which  the  Segestans  were  able  to  defeat  the  Selinnn- 
tiuea  in  a  battle.  (Died.  xiii.  43,  44.)  But  not 
rontent  with  this,  the  Carthaginians  in  the  following 
spring  (b.  c.  409)  sent  over  a  vast  armj  amoanting, 
ai'<'onling  to  the  lowest  estimate,  to  100,000  men, 
with  which  Hannibal  (the  grandson  of  Hamilcar 
tlittt  was  killed  at  Himera)  landed  at  Lil/baeum, 
Mill  from  thence  inarched  direct  to  Selinos.  The 
Sflimmtines  were  wholly  nnprepared  to  resist  snch 
a  force:  so  little  indeed  had  thej  expected  it  that 
the  fortifications  of  their  citjr  were  in  many  phwes 
ODt  i>f  repair,  and  the  anxiliary  force  which  had  been 
pnimised  by  Syracuse  as  well  as  by  Agrigentura 
and  Gela,  was  not  yet  ready,  and  did  not  arrive  in 
time.  The  Seiinuntines,  indeed,  defended  tliemselves 
with  the  courage  of  despair,  and  even  afksr  the 
walls  were  carried,  continued  the  contest  from 
bouse  to  house  ;  but  tlie  overwhelming  numbers 
of  the  enemy  rendered  all  resistance  hopeless;  and 
after  a  siege  of  only  ten  days  the  city  was  taken, 
and  the  greater  put  of  the  defenders  put  to  the 
sword.  Of  the  citizens  of  Seliims  we  are  told  that 
16,000  were  slain,  5000  made  prisoners,  and  2600 
under  the  command  of  Empedion  escaped  to  Agri- 
gentuuu  (Diod.  ziii.  54 — 59.)  Shortly  aflar  Han- 
nibal destroyed  the  walls  of  the  city,  but  gave 
pennission  to  the  surviving  inhabitants  to  return 
and  occupy  it,  as  tributaries  of  Carthage,  an  ar- 
nngement  which  was  confirmed  by  the  treaty  sub- 
•equently  concluded  between  Dionysins  and  the 
Cuthaginiana,  in  B.  c  405.  (Id.  xiii.  59,  114.) 
In  the  interval  a  considerable  numlier  of  the  survi- 
vors and  fugitives  had  been  brought  together  by 
Hermociates,  and  established  within  its  walls.  {lb. 
63.) 

Than  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  considerable  part  of 
the  citizens  of  Selinua  availed  them»elvei<  of  this 
permission,  and  that  the  city  continued  to  subsist 
under  the  Carthaginian  dominion ;  bnt  a  fatal  blow 
lud  been  given  to  its  prosperity,  which  it  undoubtedly 
never  recovered.  The  Selinuntines  are  again  men- 
tioned in  B.  a  S97  as  dechring  in  &voor  of  Dio- 
nysins during  his  war  with  Carthage  (Diod.  ziv. 
47);  bnt  Mh  the  city  and  territory  were  again 
(riven  up  to  the  Carthaginians  by  the  peace  of 
383  (Id,  XT.  17);  and  though  Konvsios  recovered 
possession  of  it  by  arms  shoitly  before  his  death 
(Id.  XT.  73),  it  is  probable  that  it  soon  again 
lapsed  imder  the  dominion  of  Carthage.  The  Ha- 
lycus,  which  was  established  as  the  eastern  boun- 
dary of  the  Cartliaginian  dominion  in  Sicily  by  tlic 
treaty  of  383,  seems  to  have  generally  continued 
to  be  so  recognised,  notwithstanding  temporary  in- 
terruptions; and  was  again  fixed  as  their  limit  by 
the  treaty  with  Agathnclcs  in  B.  c.  314.  (Id.  xix. 
71.)  This  Ust  treaty  expressly  stipulated  that  Se- 
linns,  as  well  as  Heraclew  and  Himeis,  should  con- 
tinue subject  to  Carthage,  at  be/ore.  In  B.  a  276, 
however,  during  tb»  expedition  of  Pyrrhns  to  Sicily, 
the  Selinuntines  voluntarily  submitted  to  tliat 
monarch,  after  the  capture  of  Hetacleia.  (Id.  xxii. 
10.  Exe.  B.  p.  498.)  During  the  Fint  Punic 
War  we  again  find  Selinns  spbjoct  to  Carthage,  and 
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its  territoiy  was  repeatedly  the  theatre  of  military 
operations  between  the  contending  powers.  (I>l. 
xxiii.  1,  21 ;  Pol.  i.  39.)  Bnt  before  the  close  of 
the  war  (about  B.  c.  250),  when  the  Csrtbaginuns 
were  beginning  to  contract  their  operations,  and 
confine  themselves  to  the  defence  of  as  few  points 
as  possible,  they  removed  all  the  inhabitants  of 
Selinus  to  Lilybaeum  and  destroyed  the  city.  (Diod, 
xxiv.  1.  Exe.  H.  p.  506.) 

It  seems  certain  that  it  was  never  rebuilt.  Pliny 
indeed,  mentions  its  name  ("  Selinus  oppidum,"  iii  8. 
s.  14),  as  if  it  was  still  exinting  as  a  town  in  his 
time,  bat  Strabo  distbctly  classes  it  with  the  cities 
which  were  wholly  extinct;  and  Ptolemy,  though 
he  mentions  the  river  Selinus,  has  no  notice  of  a 
town  of  the  name,  (Strab.  vi.  p.  272;  Ptol.  iii.  4. 
§  5.)  The  Thbrmas  Seunostiae,  which  de- 
rived their  name  from  the  ancient  city,  and  seem  to 
have  been  mnch  frequented  in  the  time  of  the  Ro- 
mans, were  situated  at  a  considerable  dbtance  from 
Selinus,  being  nndonbtedly  the  same  as  those  now 
exiating  at  Sdacca:  they  are  sulphureous  springs, 
still  much  valued  for  their  medical  properties,  and 
dedicated,  like  most  thermal  waters  in  Sicily,  to 
St.  Calogtro.  At  a  later  period  they  were  called 
the  Aquae  Labodea  or  Larodes,  under  which  name 
they  appear  in  the  Itineraries.  (_ftm.  Ant.  p.  89; 
Tab.  Peut.)  They  are  there  placed  40  miles  W.  of 
Agrigentum,  and  46  from  Lilybaeum ;  distances 
which  agree  well  with  the  poaiti<Hi  of  Sciaeca.  This 
is  distant  about  20  miles  to  the  E.  of  the  ruins  of 
Selinus. 

The  site  of  the  ancient  city  is  now  wholly  deso- 
late, with  the  exception  of  a  solitary  guardhouse,  and 
the  ground  is  for  the  most  part  thickly  overgrown 
with  shrubs  and  low  brushwood ;  bat  the  remains  of 
the  walls  can  be  distinctly  traced  throughout  a 
gtaX  part  of  their  circuit.  They  occupied  the 
summit  of  a  low  hill,  directly  abutting  on  the  sea, 
and  boimded  on  the  W.  by  the  marshy  valley 
through  which  flows  the  rirer  Madiuni,  the  ancient 
Selinus;  on  the  E.  by  a  smaller  valley  or  depression, 
also  traversed  by  a  small  marshy  stream,  which 
separates  it  from  a  hill  of  similar  character,  where 
the  remains  of  the  principal  temples  are  still  visible. 
The  space  enclosed  by  the  existing  walls  is  of  small 
extent,  so  that  it  is  probable  the  city  in  the  days  of 
its  greatness  must  have  covered  a  considerable  area 
withoat  them:  and  it  has  been  supposed  by  some 
writers  that  the  present  line  of  walls  is  that  erected 
by  Hermocrates  when  he  restored  the  city  after  its 
destruction  by  the  Carthaginians.  (Diod.  xiii.  63.) 
No  trace  is,  however,  found  of  a  mora  extensive 
circuit,  though  the  remains  of  two  lines  of  wall, 
evidently  connected  with  the  port,  are  found  in  the 
small  valley  E.  of  the  city.  Within  the  area  sar- 
ronnded  by  the  walls  are  the  remains  of  three 
temples,  all  of  the  Doric  order,  and  of  an  ancient 
style;  none  of  them  are  standing,  but  the  founda- 
tions of  them  all  reinain,  together  with  numerous 
portions  of  columns  and  other  architectural  frag- 
ments, sufficient  to  enable  ns  to  restore  the  pkn  end 
design  of  all  three  without  difficulty.  The  largest 
of  them  (marked  C.  on  the  phin)  is  230  feet  long 
by  85  feet  broad,  and  has  6  columns  in  front  and 
18  in  length,  a  very  unusual  proportion.  AU  these 
are  hexastyle  and  peripteral.  Besides  these  three 
temples  there  is  a  small  temple  or  Aedicnia  (marked 
B.),  of  a  difierant  plan,  but  also  of  the  Doric  order. 
No  other  remains  of  buildings,  beyond  mere  frag- 
ments and  fonndations,  can  be  traced  within  the 
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walls;  bat  tb»  oatlinei  of  two  Urgt  edifioM,  bnih 
of  Moand  atones  and  in  a  masaire  styls,  are  dis- 
tinctij  traceable  outside  the  walla,  near  tlie  NE.  and 
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NW.  aoftles  of  tha  dtj,  though  ws  hare  no  doe  to 
their  nature  or  porpoie. 
Bat  moch  the  most  nmarkabls  ef  the  ruins  at 
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A  0  D.  Tamplai  within  the  dtjr. 

B.  Small  temple  or  aedlcula  In  the  ellj. 

E  F  O.  Great  templet  without  the  dtjr. 

Eellntu  are  those  of  three  temples  on  the  bill  to  the 
E.,  which  do  not  appear  to  bare  been  incloded  in 
the  city,  bat,  as  was  often  the  caw,  were  built  oa  this 
neighbouring  eminence,  so  as  to  {not  the  citjr  itself. 
All  these  teinples  are  considerably  larger  than  any 
of  the  three  above  described;  and  the  most  northerly 
of  them  is  one  of  the  largest  of  which  we  hare  any 
remains.  It  had  8  colnmus  in  (ixxit  and  17  in  the 
slilea,  and  was  of  the  kind  called  pseado-dipteral. 
Its  length  was  359  feet,  and  its  breadth  163,  so  that 
it  was  actually  lonf^er  than  the  great  temple  of  Ju- 
piter Olympins  at  Agrigentam,  though  not  equal 
to  it  in  breadth.  From  the  odamns  being  only  par- 
tially fluted,  as  well  as  from  other  signs,  it  is  clear 
that  it  never  was  completed ;  but  all  the  more  im- 
portant parts  of  the  structure  were  finished,  and  it 
mnxt  have  certainly  been  one  of  the  most  imponng 
fabrics  in  antiquity.  Only  tbrse  of  the  columns  are 
now  standing,  and  these  imperfect;  but  the  whole 
area  is  filled  up  with  a  heap  of  fallen  masses,  por- 
tions of  oolomns,  capitals,  &c.,  and  other  huge  archi- 
tectural fragments,  all  of  the  mint  massiTS  character, 
and  forming,  as  observed  by  Swinburne,  "  one  of  the 
most  gigantic  and  sublime  ruins  imaginable.'  The 
two  other  temples  are  also  prostrate,  but  the  rains 
have  fallen  with  such  regularity  that  the  portions  of 
almost  every  column  lie  on  the  ground  as  they  have 
fiillen ;  and  it  is  not  only  easy  to  restore  the  pUn  and 
design  of  the  two  edifices,  but  it  appears  as  if  they 
could  be  rebuilt  with  little  dilBculty.  These  tem- 
ples, though  greatly  inferior  to  their  gigantic  neigh- 
bour, were  still  larger  than  that  at  Siesta,  and  even 
cixceed  the  great  temple  of  Keptune  at  Paestnm;  so 
that  the  three,  when  standing,  must  have  presented 
a  spectacle  unrivalled  in  antiquity.  All  these  build- 
ings may  be  safely  refen-M  lo  a  period  anterior  to 
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the  Carthaginian  conquest  (b.c.  409),  thoogl  the 
three  templea  last  described  appear  to  have  been  all 
of  them  of  later  date  than  those  within  the  walls  of 
the  city.  This  is  proved,  among  other  drenmstsocei, 
by  the  sculptured  metopes,  several  of  which  ban 
been  discovered  and  extricated  from  among  the  Ulea 
fhigments.  Of  these  sculptures,  those  which  be- 
longed to  the  temples  within  the  walls,  present  a  vny 
peculiar  and  archaic  style  of  art,  and  an  unrvenaDy 
recognised  as  among  the  earliest  extant  speonxia 
of  Greek  scnlptoK.  (They  are  figured  by  USlkr, 
Datkmaltr,  pL  4, 5,  as  well  as  in  many  other  wotfa, 
and  casta  of  them  are  in  the  British  Mttseom.)  Tbos^ 
CO  the  cootnuy,  wbiefa  have  been  found  among  tbe 
ruins  of  the  temple  maiked  E.  en  the  opposits  hiH, 
are  of  a  Uter  and  more  advanced  style,  though  still 
retaining  ooosiderable  remains  of  the  stiffiieas  of  tbs 
earliest  art.  Besides  the  interest  attached  to  then 
Selinuntioe  metopes  from  their  important  besring  en 
tbe  histoiy  of  Greek  sculpture,  die  r«Diaini  of  tbea 
temples  an  of  value  as  affording  the  most  une- 
quivocal testimony  to  the  use  of  painting,  both  ftr 
Uie  architectoial  deocntiaD  of  the  temples,  snd  ss 
applied  to  the  sculptares  with  which  they  <em 
adorned.  A  very  fiill  and  detailed  aeoonnt  of  the 
ruins  at  Selinua  is  given  in  the  Duks  of  Sena  dl 
Falco's  AntiduA  StaSaM,  voL  ii.,  finrn  which  the 
preceding  plan  is  derived.  A  mon  general  desoip- 
tioo  of  them  will  be  foood  in  Swinbnme's  Tratdi, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  342—345;  Smyth's  Sia/y,  pp.  SIS- 
SSI  ;  and  other  works  on  Sicily  in  geovaL 

The  coins  of  SeUnus  an  numerous  and  various. 
The  earliest,  as  already  mentiooed,  bear  meidy  tbe 
flgun  of  a  parsley-leaf  on  the  obverse.  Those  of 
somewhat  later  date  (including  the  one  figured 
below)  represent  a  figure  sacrificing  on  *»  ■''*'> 
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wUcli  is  eonaeerated  to  AescaUpilu,  as  indirated 
by  tfae  cock  which  standg  below  it  Th«  sulgect  of 
this  type  eridently  refera  to  «  story  related  by 
Dii^enea  Laertins  (riii.  3.  §  11)  that  the  Selinnn- 
tines  were  afflicted  with  a  pestilenes  from  the 
marshy  character  of  the  lands  adjoining  the  neigh- 
boaring  river,  bat  that  this  was  cured  by  works  of 
drainage,  suggested  by  Empedocles.  The  figure 
standing  on  the  coin  is  the  river-god  Selinns,  which 
was  thus  mads  oondnciTe  to  tli«  salobrity  of  the 
city.  [E.  H.  B.] 
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SELraUS  (2(?ijrovs:  Eth.  XfXtvoinTun  or  2«- 

Xiraiaus:  Sehnti),  a  port-town  on  the  vest  coast  of 
Cilicia,  at  the  mouth  of  a  small  river  of  the  same 
name,  which  is  now  called  Selenti.  (Scylaz,  p.  40 ; 
I.iT.zxziiL20;  Strab.zir.  p.  683;  Ptol.  t.  8.  §  3, 
Till  17.  §  42;  Plin.  r.  22.)  This  town  is  memorable 
in  history  as  the  place  where,  in  A.  D.  117,  the  em- 
peror Tiajan  is  said  by  some  antbors  to  have  died 
(  Dion  Cass,  brriii.  33).  After  this  event  the  place  for 
a  time  bore  the  name  of  Trajanopolis;  but  its  bishops 
afterwards  are  called  bishops  of  Sehnns.  (Hierocl.  p. 
709.)  BasU  of  Scleucia  {Vita  S.  Theelae,  ii.  17) 
describes  tlie  place  as  reduced  to  a  state  of  insig- 
nificance in  his  time,  though  it  had  once  been  a  great 
commercial  town.  (Comp.  Stadtatm.  ifar.  Mag.  §§ 
203,204;  Lncan,Tiii.260;  Ckron.P<uchatt,f.2iS.) 
Selinns  was  situated  on  a  precipitous  rock,  sni> 
nmnded  on  almost  every  side  by  Uie  sea,  by  which 
position  it  was  rendered  almost  impregnable.  The 
whole  of  the  rock,  however,  was  not  incladed  in 
the  ancient  line  of  fortifications;  inside  the  vralls 
there  still  are  many  traces  of  houses,  but  on  the 
oataide,  and  between  the  foot  of  the  hill  and  the 
river,  the  remains  of  some  large  buildings  are  yet 
standing,  which  appear  to  be  a  mansolemn,  an  agora, 
a  theatre,  an  aqneduct,  and  some  tombs  (Beadbrt, 
Karamaaia,  p.  186,  foil.) 

Bespecting  the  small  river  Selinns,  flowing  by 
Pergamnm,  see  Psboamdm,  p.  575.         [L.  S.] 

SELLA'SIA  (SeXAwrta,  Xen.  Polyb.  Diod.;  2<- 
Xaaia,  Steph.  B.,  Uesych.  «.  v.;  tlie  latter  is  perhaps 
.the  correct  form,  and  may  come  from  aiXas ;  the 
name  is  connected  by  Hesyehius  with  Artemis 
Selaiia:  Elh,  itKXafuit,  'ifXaattis),  a  town  of 
Laconia,  situated  in  the  valley  of  tie  Oenus,  on 
the  road  leading  from  Tegea  and  Atgos,  and  one 
of  the  bulwarks  of  Sparta  against  an  invading 
army.  Its  distance  from  Sparta  is  nowhere  men- 
tioned; but  from  the  description  which  Polybitss 
gives  of  the  celebrated  battle  fought  in  its  neigh- 
buorhood  between  Antigonns  and  Cleomeoes,  it  is 
probable  that  the  plain  of  Krevatd  was  the  site 
of  the  battle.  We  learn  from  Polybius  that  this 
battle  took  place  in  a  narrow  opening  of  the  vale  of 
the  Oenus,  between  two  bills  named  Evas  and 
Olympus,  and  that  the  river  Gorgylos  flowed  across 
tlie  (liiiin  into  the  Evenos.    Sonth  of  the  Klum  iff 


KntaH  is  a  small  plain,  the  only  one  in  the  valley 
of  the  Oenus,  about  ten  minutes  in  width  and  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  in  length,  at  the  end  of  which 
the  rocks  again  approach  so  close  as  barely  to  leave 
room  for  the  passage  of  the  river.  The  mountain, 
which  bounds  this  plain  on  the  east,  is  Olympus,  a 
contimution  of  the  mountain  of  Vrtttklna:  it  rises 
very  steep  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Oenus.  The 
mountain  on  the  western  side  is  Evas,  now  TMaa, 
which,  tboogb  not  so  steep,  is  still  inaccessible  to 
cavalry.  Towards  the  north  the  jdain  is  shut  in  by 
a  mountain,  over  which  the  road  leads  to  Tegea, 
and  towards  the  south  by  a  still  higher  moimtain. 
The  Oenus,  which  flows  near  the  eastern  edge  of 
the  plam,  can  be  crossed  at  any  point  without  diffi- 
culty. It  receives  im  its  right  side  a  small  brook, 
the  Gorgylus,  which  descends  from  a  ravine  on  the 
northern  side  of  Mt  Evas.  On  the  summit  of  the 
hill,  more  than  2800  feet  above  the  sea,  which  shnts 
in  the  plain  on  the  sonth,  and  over  which  the  road 
leads  to  Sparta,  are  the  ruins  of  Sellaaa,  described 
below. 

The  battle  of  Sdlasia,  of  which  Polybitis  gives  a 
detailed  account,  requires  a  few  words  of  explanation. 
In  B.  a  221,  Cleomenes,  the  Spartan  king,  ex- 
pecting that  Antigonns,  the  Macedonian  king,  and 
the  Achaeans,  would  invade  Laconia,  fortified  the 
other  passes  which  led  into  the  country,  and  took 
up  his  own  position  with  the  main  body  of  his  forces 
in  the  plain  of  Sellasia,  nnce  the  roads  to  Sparta 
from  Ajgoe  and  Tegea  united  at  this  point.  His 
army  amounted  to  20,000  men,  and  consisted  of 
Lacedaemonians,  Ferioeci,  allies,  and  mercenaries. 
His  left  wing, containing  the  Ferioeci  and  allies,  was 
stationed  on  Mt.  Evas  imder  the  command  of  his 
brother  Eucleidas ;  his  right  wing,  consisting  of  the 
Lacedaemonians  and  mercenaries,  encamped  open 
Mt.  Olympus  under  his  own  command ;  while  his 
cavalry  and  a  part  of  the  mercenaries  occupied  the 
small  plain  between  the  hills.  The  whole  Une  was  ° 
protected  by  a  ditch  and  a  palisade.  Antigonns 
marched  into  Laconia  from  Argos  with  an  army  of 
30,000  men,  but  found  Cleomenes  so  strongly  in- 
trenched in  this  position,  that  he  did  not  venture  to 
attack  him,  but  encamped  behind  the  small  stream 
Gorgylos.  At  length,  after  several  days'  hesitation, 
both  sides  determined  to  join  battle.  Antigonns 
placed  5000  Macedonian  peltaats,  with  the  greater 
part  of  his  auxiliary  troops,  on  his  right  wing  to 
oppose  Eucleidas;  his  cavalry  with  1000  Achaeans 
and  the  same  nimiber  of  Megalopolitans  in  the  small 
plain;  while  be  himself  with  the  Macedonian  pha- 
lanx and  3000  mercenaries  occupied  the  left  wing,  in 
order  to  attack  Cleomenes  and  the  Lacedaemonians 
on  Mt.  Olympus.  The  battle  began  og  the  side  of 
Mt.  Evas.  Eucleidas  committed  the  error  of  awaiting 
the  attack  of  the  enemy  upon  the  brow  of  the  hill, 
instead  of  availing  hiinself  of  his  superior  poaitioD 
to  charge  down  upon  them ;  but  while  they  wer* 
climbing  the  hill  tl^y  were  attacked  upon  the  rear, 
by  some  light  troops  of  Cleomenes,  who  were  sta- 
tioned in  the  centre  with  the  Lacedaemonian  cavalry. 
At  this  critical  moment,  Philopoemen,  who  was  in 
the  centre  with  the  Megalopolitan  horse,  diverted  tha 
attack  of  the  light  infantry  by  charging  without 
orders  the  Lacedaemonian  centre.  The  right  wing 
of  the  Macedonians  then  ranewed  their  attack,  de- 
feated the  left  wing  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  and 
drove  them  over  the  steep  precipices  on  the  opposite 
side  of  Hu  Evas.  Cleomenes,  perceiving  that  the 
only  hope  of  retrieving  the  diky  was  by  the  defeat 
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•t'  the  UuolonMiV)  oppoaed  to  him,  led  hia  men  oat 
of  ttie  intrenchments  and  cliarged  the  Macedonian 
phalanx  The  Laeedaemoniaaa  fouitbt  with  great 
braTerf ;  bat  after  inui;  vain  attempts  to  break 
trough  the  impenetnUe  nun  of  the  phalanx,  thejr 
were  eotireljr  defekled,  and  of  6000  men  only  200 
ire  nid  to  hare  eacsped  from  the  Scld  of  battle. 
ClaaoMoei,  paroejiing  all  waa  loot,  eacaped  with  • 


SFXLASLA. 

few  horwmen  to  Sptfta,  and  from  thence  pmceedtd 
to  Gjrthiam,  when  he  emburk«d  for  Aegrpt,  An. 
tignnns,  thus  maater  of  thv  pamea,  marched  dirertlj 
to  Selluia,  which  he  plundered  and  destroyed,  anl 
then  to  Sparta,  which  submitted  to  him  after  « 
»\is;ht  mbtsnee.  (Polyb.  ii.  65 — 70;  Pint  Cfeoai. 
87,  28,  Phihp.  6;  Pans.  ii.  9.  §  S,  iii.  10.  §  7,  W. 
39.  S  9,  rii.  7.  §  4,  Tiii.  49.  §  5.) 


njiy  OF  THE  BATTLB  OF  SEU.inA. 


a»iu  Troops  of  Cleomenes. 
ibh,  Troopt  of  Aotfgonus. 
A  A.  Road  to  Tegea. 

In  the  preceding  aoeonnt  of  the  battle  we  hare 
followed  the  ezoellent  deacription  of  Roes.  (/Zetsm 
MS  Pehpomtet,  p.  181.)  The  French  Commission 
had  previonnlj  supposed  the  plain  of  Kretali  to  be 
tile  site  of  the  battle  of  Sellasis  (Boblaje,  Rechtr- 
ehet,  4^.  p.  73);  and  the  same  opinion  has  been 
adopted  by  Cnrtins.  (Pelopomwtot,  vol.  iL  p,  260.) 
Leake,  however,  places  Selliuia  to  the  SE..  near  the 
monsstery  of  the  Forty  Saints  (*A7ioi  Sapdrra), 
and  supposes  the  battle  to  hare  br«n  fought  in  the 
pass  to  the  eastward  of  the  monastery.  The  mins 
near  the  JCk<m  ofKraati  he  maintains  to  be  those 
of  Caiyaa.  (Leake,  Mono,  toI.  ii.  p.  529,  Ptlo- 
poimttiaea,  p.  341,  seq.)  Bat  Ross  informs  ns  that 
in  the  narrow  pass  NE.  of  the  monastery  of  the 
Forty  Saints  there  is  barely  room  for  a  loaded  male 
to  pus ;  and  w«  know  moreover  that  Sellasa  was 


B  B.  Rosd  to  Argos. 

C  C.  Road  to  Mptsloiwlls. 

D  D.  Road  to  Sputa. 

situated  on  the  high  road  from  Sparta  to  Tegea  and 
Argos,  which  must  have  led  thrangh  the  {^n  of 
Krevatd.  («rsrAT4)r  A«a>^4p«v,  Pans.  iii.  10.  §  7; 
Plat.  CTsom.  23;  Xen.  StU.  vi.  5.  §  27;  Diod.  xv. 
64;  Ut.  zxxiv.  28.) 

On  learing  the  plain  of  KrevaU,  the  road  sooth- 
wards  ssocnds  the  moantsin,  and  at  the  distance  of 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  leaves  a  small  rain  on  the  left, 
called  by  the  peasants  Palaeognia  (4  TlaXaur/avKa). 
The  remains  of  the  walls  are  Hellenic,  but  they  an 
of  very  small  extent,  and  the  place  was  probably 
ather  a  dependency  of  SellasU  or  one  to  which  the 
inhabitants  of  tlie  Utter  fled  for  lefbge  at  one  of  the 
periods  when  their  city  was  destroyed. 

The  ruins  of  Sellssia  lie  1)  miles  beyond  Pakeo- 
gib  opon  the  summit  of  the  moantsin.  The  city 
was  about  1}  miles  in  drcumftrence,  as  appean 
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from  tlie  fonndationi  of  the  walLi.  The  Utter  were 
from  10  to  11  feet  thick,  and  oonaist  of  irregular 
bat  Ter7  small  stones.  The  northern  and  smaller 
half  of  the  city  was  separated  bjr  a  wall  from  the 
southern  half,  which  was  on  lower  ground. 

From  its  position  Sellasia  was  always  exposed  to 
the  attacks  of  an  inrading  army.  On  the  first  in- 
vasion of  Laconia  by  the  Thebans  in  B.  c.  369,  Sel- 
lasia was  plundered  and  bomt  (Xen.  ffeU,  vi.  5. 
§  27);  and  became  the  inhabitants  at  that  time, 
together  with  several  others  of  the  Perioeci,  went 
over  to  the  enemy,  the  town  was  again  taken  and 
destroyed  fuur  years  later  by  the  Lacedaemonians 
tbemaelves,  assisted  by  some  auxiliaries  sent  by  the 
younger  Dionysins.  (X<sa.  BeU.  vii.  4.  §  12.)  It 
suffered  the  same  fate  a  third  time  after  the  defeat 
of  Cleomenes,  as  has  been  already  related.  It  appears 
to  have  been  never  rebuilt,  and  was  in  ruins  in  the 
time  of  Pausanias  (iiL  10.  §  7). 

SELLE'lS  (StAA^fit)-  I-  A  river  in  Elis, 
mentioned  by  Homer,  upon  which  Ephyra  stood. 

[EPHYllA,  No.  2.] 

2.  A  river  in  Sicycoia,  npon  which  Strabo  also 
places  a  town  Ephyra.     [Ephtra,  No.  3.] 

SELLETAE  (Plin.  iv.  U.  s.  18,  init.),  •  people 
of  Thrace,  whose  country  was  called  Sellktica 
(2fW7rri/r<,  PtoL  iii.  11.  §  8).  It  was  north  of 
the  Hsemus,  between  that  range  of  mountains  and 
the  Panysus.  [J-B-] 

SELLE'TICA.    [Sbllbtab.] 

SELLI  or  BELLI,  an  ancient  tribe  in  Kpeiros,  in 
whose  country,  called  Hellopia,  the  oracle  of  Dodona 
vras  utnated.    [Dodona.  pi  782,  a.] 

SEXLIUM  (St'Aior,  Ftol.  ii.  5.  §  7),  a  place 
in  Lusitania,  lying  N.  of  Scalabis  (Jtin.  Ant  p. 
421).  Identified  with  Cetoe  or  &9b.     [T.  H.D.] 

SELLUS,  according  to  Avienos  (Ora  Marit. 
507)  >  high  mountain  in  Eispania  Tanaconensis, 
on  which  the  city  of  Lebedontia  once  stood.  Ukert 
(ii  pt.  L  p.  484)  identifies  it  with  C.Salon.  [T.  H.  D.] 

SELT'MBRIA  {i-nhvSpir,,  Herod,  vi.  33;  %r,\v- 
«f>(a, Xen.  iinoi.  vii.  2.  §  IS,  &c.;  Strab.  vii.  p.319; 
Ptol.  iii.  II.  §  6;  Si)Xu/iSpfa,  Dem.  de  Mod.  Ub. 
p.  198,  Reiske),  a  Thradan  town  on  the  Propontis, 
22  miles  east  from  Ferinthns,  and  44  miles  west 
from  Cunatantinople  (/tin.  Bier.  p.  S70,  where  it  is 
called  Sahunembria),  near  the  southern  end  of  the 
wall,  boilt  by  Anastasius  Dicorus  for  the  protection 
of  his  capital.  (Procop.  de  Aed.  iv.  9;  see  Sctl- 
i-ae). 

Accnrding  to  Strabo  (L  &),  its  name  signi- 
fies "  the  town  of  Selys;"  from  which  it  has  been 
inferred  that  Selys  was  the  name  of  its  founder,  or 
of  the  leader  of  the  colony  from  Megara,  which 
founded  it  at  an  earlier  period  than  the  establish- 
ment of  Byzantium,  another  colony  of  the  same 
Grecian  state.  (Scymn.  714.)  In  honour  of  Eu- 
doxia,  the  wife  of  the  emperor  Arcadius,  its  name 
was  changed  to  Eudoxiupolis  (Hierod.  p.  632), 
which  it  bore  for  a  considerable  time ;  but  its  modem 
name,  SUivri,  shows  that  it  subsiequently  resumed 
its  original  designation. 

Bespecting  the  history  of  Selymbria,  only  detached 
and  fragmentary  notices  occur  in  the  Greek  writers. 
In  Latin  authors,  it  is  merely  named  (Mela,  ii.  2.  § 
6  ;  Plin.  iv.  II.  s.  18,  xxix.  I.  s.  1;  in  the  latter 
passage  it  is  said  to  have  been  the  birthplace  of  Pro- 
dicns,  a  disciple  of  Hippocrates).  It  was  here  tliat 
Xenophon  met  Medoeades,  the  envoy  of  Senthes 
(^Anab.  vii.  2.  §  28),  whose  forces  afterwards  eu- 
camped  in  its  neighbourhood  (ii.  5.  §  1.5).    When 
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Alcibiades  was  commanding  for  the  Athenians  in 
the  Propontis  (b.  c.  410),  the  people  of  Selymbtia 
refnsed  to  admit  his  army  into  the  town,  but  gave 
him  money,  probably  in  order  to  induce  him  to  ab- 
stain from  forcing  an  entrance.  (Xen.  JTeU.  i.  1 . 
§21.)  Some  time  after  this,  however,  he  gained 
possession  of  the  pkce  through  the  treachery  of 
some  of  the  townspeople,  and,  having  levied  a  con- 
tribution upon  its  inhabitants,  left  a  garrison  in  it. 
(_a.  3.  §  10;  Flat.  Akii.  30.)  Selymbria  is  men- 
tioned by  Demosthenes  (L  c.)  in  b.  c  351,  as  in  alli- 
ance with  the  Athenians;  and  it  was  no  doubt  at 
tliat  time  a  member  of  the  Byzantine  confederacy. 
According  to  a  letter  of  Philip,  quoted  in  the  ora- 
tion de  Corona  (p.  251,  B.),  it  was  blockaded  by  him 
about  B.C.  343;  but  Professor  Newman  considers 
that  this  mention  of  Selymbria  is  oneof  the  nutaierons 
proob  that  the  docmnents  inserted  in  that  speech 
are  not  authentic.     (CZom.  Mtu.  vol  L  pp.  153, 

154.)  rj.B.] 

SEMACHIDAE.  [AmcA,  p.  330,  b.] 
SEMA'NA  SILVA  (2i)|uu'&  or  ^Tifiaroiis  SAn), 
one  of  the  mountain  forests  of  ancient  Germany,  on 
the  south  of  Mons  MeUbocus  (FtoL  ii.  I.  §  7),  is 
perhaps  only  a  part  of  the  Ban  mountain  or  of  the 
Thiiringer  Wald.  (Zenss,  Z>i«  Deutichen,  p.  8; 
Wilhelm,  Germanim,  p.  38,  &c.)  [L.  S.] 

SEMANTHINI  (Sn/uu^u-of,  Ptol.  vii.  3.  §  4),  a 
people  dwelling  in  the  Und  of  the  Sinae  E.  of  the 
Semanthine  moantauis,  which  derived  their  name 
firom  them.  [T.  H.  D.] 

SEMANTHINI  MONTES  (rb  iniua>0u>ia>  ipos, 
Ptol.  viL  2.  §  8),  a  mountain  chain  in  the  country  of 
the  Sinae  {Ckma),  which,  according  to  Ptolemy,  ex- 
tended from  the  sources  of  the  Aspithra  in  a  NW.  di- 
rection as  fiu:  as  those  of  the  Serus.  It  is  probably 
the  chun  which  separates  the  Chinese  province  of 
Yunnan  from  the  districts  of  Mien  and  Loot- 
tdma.  [T.  H.  D.J 

SEMBRI'TAE  (Se/itprrai,  Strab.  xvi.  pp.  770 
— 786;  Sehbkbbitak,  Plin.  vi.  30.  s.  35),  a  peo- 
ple inhabiting  the  district  of  Tenesis  in  Aethiopia,  al- 
though they  seem  to  have  been  of  A^ptian  origin. 
The  first  mention  of  the  Sembritaa  occurs  in  Erato- 
sthenes (fip.  Strab.  zvii.  p.  786),  who  says  that  they 
occupied  an  isUnd  above  Ueroe;  that  their  name 
implies  "immigrants;"  that  they  descended  from 
the  Aegyptian  war-caste,  who,  in  the  reign  of  Psam- 
mitichns  (b.  o.  658),  abandoned  their  native  land; 
and  that  they  were  governed  by  a  queen,  although 
they  were  also  dependent  on  the  sovereigns  of  Meroe. 
Artemidonis,  also  quoted  by  Strabo  (xvi.  p.  770), 
says,  on  the  contrary,  that  they  were  the  ruling  order 
in  MeroS:  these  accounts,  however,  may  be  recon- 
ciled by  the  supposition  that  Eratosthenes  and  Arte- 
mid(siis  described  them  at  di^rent  periods.  If  the 
Sembritae  were  the  Aegyptian  refngees,  they  were 
also  the  Automoloi  ('Atr/uix)  noticed  by  Herodotus 
(ii.  30).  Pliny  (/.  c.)  speaks  of  four  islands  of  the 
Sembritae,  each  containing  one  or  more  towns.  These 
were  therefore  not  islands  in  the  Nile,  or  in  any  of 
its  principal  tributaries,  the  Astapus,  or  Astaboias, 
but  tracts  between  rivers,  mesopotamiao  districts 
like  Meroe  itself  which  in  the  language  of  Nnbia 
are  still  denominated  "  islands."  The  captal  of  the 
Sembritae  was,  according  to  Pliny,  Sembobis.  It 
stood  on  the  left  bank  c?  the  river,  20  days'  jour- 
ney above  Meroe.  Pliny  names  also,  among  other  of 
their  principal  towns,  Sai  in  Arabia,  —  i.e.  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Nile,  for  he  assumes  that  river  as 
the  boundary  between  Lybia  and  Arabia,  —  Esar  oc 
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Sape  (Sobah),  on  the  left  bank,  17  ia.j»'  joanier 
■bore  Meroi!,  end  DaroD  mgtia  on  the  Arabian  side. 

Witboat  being  able  to  define  tbe  position  of  tbb 
tribe,  or  to  state  their  relations  to  the  Aetbiopiansof 
Heroe',  we  shall  perhaps  not  err  in  placing  them  on 
the  Blue  Nile  [Astapus],  and  in  the  neigbbour- 
bood  of  Azame.  Tbe  geographer!)  (Heeren,  &c) 
who  describe  the  Sembritae  as  dwelling  near  the 
White  Nile,  have  forgotten  both  their  ncinity  to 
Arabia — i.  e.  the  eastern  portion  of  MeroS — and  tbe 
character  of  tbe  regions  which  the  Aatapus  and 
Astaboras  respectively  water.  The  White  Nile  flows 
through  lagoons  and  moralises  unsuited  for  towns 
and  permanent  settlements ;  while  the  Blue  Nile  has 
always  bad  on  its  banks  a  nnmeroos  popalation, 
dwelling  in  large  villages  and  towns.  Along  the 
Blue  Nile  ran  the  principal  highways  of  tbe  trade 
of  Aegypt  with  Southern  Aetfaiopia,  while  the  White 
Nile  led  off  to  the  andTilised  and  scattered  tribes 
of  the  Libyans.  The  Sembritae,  if  seated  on  the 
latter  river,  would  probably  have  eluded  observation 
altogether ;  whereas  on  the  former  they  would  be  as 
well  known  to  the  caravans  and  their  guides  as  any 
other  of  tbe  Aethiopian  races.  Moreover,  the  meso- 
potamian  districts  suited  to  towns  lie  to  the  east  of 
Aetbiopia  Proper,  and  would  afford  a  secure  retreat 
to  tbe  refugees  from  Aegypt  in  search  of  a  new  ha- 
bitation. (See  Cooley's  ChudivM  Ptotxmy  and  the 
Nik,  pp.  7 — 27.)  The  present  Senaar  corresponds 
nearly  with  the  territorv  of  the  Sembritae.  [W.B.D.] 

SEMIRA'MIDIS  MONS  (2(Aw/>a^Sai  ipos),  a 
remarkable  circnlar  mountain  on  the  N.  aide  of  the 
Persian  gulf,  and  the  eastern  limit  of  Canunania.  It 
is  noticed  both  by  Arrian  {Peripl.  M.  £.  p.  20,  ed. 
Hods.)  and  by  Marcian  {PeripL  M.  ExL  c  27,  ed. 
Mailer,  t855X  «ho  states  that  it  was  opposite  to 
Ht.  Pasabo,  in  Arabia,  and  that  these  two  moon- 
tains,  with  their  promontories,  form  the  straits  at 
the  entisnce  of  the  golf  of  Persia.  Ptolemy  speaks 
of  it,  and  states  that  it  was  also  called  Strongylus, 
probably  from  its  form  (vi.  8.  §  11).  Its  modem 
name  appears  to  be  Elbovrt.  (Vincent,  Vogag»  of 
NtarclUi;  L  p.  319—321 .)  [  V.  ] 

SEMNONES  (34iwitvts  or  SZ/uotm),  or  per- 
bapa  more  correctly  Sennones,  are  described  as 
the  most  ancient  and  illnstrions  among  the  Snevi 
in  the  north  of  Germany.  They  dwelt  between  the 
Albis  and  Viadus,  being  surrounded  m  the  west  by 
the  Cberosci,  on  the  south  by  the  Silingi,  un  the 
east  by  the  Manimi  and  Bnrgandiones,  and  on  the 
north-west  by  the  Longobardi.  (Tac.  Germ.  39; 
PtoL  ii.  11.  §§  IS,  17;  Veil  Pat.  ii.  106.) 
Their  oonntry  aocordingly  extended  from  the  hills 
of  Lveatia  in  the  south,  as  far  as  Pottdam  in 
the  north,  and  in  it  they  formed  100  commu- 
nities (pagi),  which  gave  them  such  strength 
that  they  regarded  themselves  as  tbe  bead  of  the 
Soevi.  Their  conntry  contained  an  ancient  forest 
(Semnonom  Silva),  hallowed  by  awfol  superstition 
and  sacrificial  rites;  at  stated  seasons  deputies  iiom 
all  the  kindred  tribes  met  in  it,  and  commenced 
their  proceedings  with  a  human  sacrifice.  No  one, 
moreover,  was  allowed  to  enter  this  forest  except  he 
wia  bound  in  chains,  a  mark  of  humiliation  in  the 
presence  of  the  god ;  and  if  any  one  stumbled  he  was 
not  permitted  to  rise,  but  had  to  crawl  along.  As 
to  the  history  of  the  Semnones,  we  leain  from  Ta- 
citus (^Amt.  ii.  45)  and  Stnbo  (vii.  p.  290)  that  in 
the  time  of  Augustus  they  were  united  irith  the 
Uaroomanni  under  Marobodnns.  In  the  Monn- 
meDtum  Ancyisnnm  tbe  Semnones,  are  mentjoned 


SENA 

among  the  German  tribes  which  sooght  the  tneai- 
ship  of  the  emperor  and  the  Romans.  They  appear 
to  have  been  governed  by  kings,  one  of  whom  bore 
tbe  name  of  Masyus,  and  reigned  in  the  time  of 
Domitian.  (Dion  Cass.  Izvii.  9,  comp.  hxi.  20.) 
After  the  reign  of  M.  AnreUos  they  are  no  longer 
mentioned  in  history,  from  which  circumstance  &oau 
have  nnnecessarily  inferred  that  the  Senmones  were 
not  a  distinct  tnbe,  but  only  a  general  name  kt 
several  kindred  tribes.  As  to  the  Silva  Semnonom, 
it  is  generally  supposed  to  have  existed  near  fia- 
tterwaide  or  Sonnenwalde^  between  the  rivers  Eltier 
and  Spreej  where  three  large  places  ha\'e  been  dis- 
covered, which  were  evidently  intended  as  a  sort  v£ 
altars.  (Kmse,  DeuUehe  Alterth.  voL  ii.  part  2, 
p.  132;  Zenss,  Die  DeuUcken,  p.  130.)     [L.S.] 

SENA(2^»il,  PoL:  a^i^Strab.:  £th.  Seoensa), 
called  also  for  distinction's  sake  Skka  Gau.1ca 
(SfKirycUAiira,  PtoL :  SinigagUa),  a  <aty  of  Umbria, 
but  situated  in  the  district  known  as  the  Gallicus 
Ager,  on  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  at  the  month  of 
a  small  river  of  the  same  name.  The  district  in 
which  it  iras  situated  had  previously  belonged  to  the 
Galli  Senones,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  both 
tbe  river  and  tuwn  derived  their  name  from  that  of 
this  people.  (Sil.  ItaL  viiL  453;  PoL  ii.  19.)  It 
is  therefore  probable  that  there  was  a  Gaulish  town 
of  the  name  before  the  Koman  conquest,  but  we 
have  no  accoont  of  it  until  the  establi^sfament  of  a 
Boman  colony  there,  which  seems  to  have  taken 
pLice  immediately  after  tbe  final  subjection  of  the 
Senones  in  B.  c.  289.  (PoL  ii.  19;  Liv.  £piL  xi.) 
The  colony  most  have  been  a  "  colooim  dviom,"  as 
its  name  is  not  mentioned  by  Livy  among  the  Latin 
colonies  in  the  Second  Punic  War.  It  was  at  Sena 
that  tbe  two  consuls  Livius  and  Nero  united  their 
forces  before  tbe  Uittle  of  the  Metannu.'B.  c.  207  (Liv. 
xxvii.  46 ;  Appian,  Atmib.  52 ;  Vict.  Vir.  lU.  48),  on 
which  account  that  battle  is  described  by  some  au- 
thors as  being  fought  "  ad  Senam,"  and  even  Cicen 
alludes  to  it  as  the  "  Senense  praelium."  (Cic  BntL 
18 ;  Entrop.  iii.  18 ;  Oras.  iv.  18.)  Its  nam«  is  not 
sgain  mentioned  in  history  till  the  Civil  Wars  be- 
tween Manns  and  Sulla,  when  it  was  taken  and 
plundered  by  Pompeius,  the  lieutenant  of  Sulla,  B.  c. 
82.  (Appian,  B.  C.  i.  88.)  It  seems  to  have  always 
continued  to  be  a  flourishing  and  considerable  town, 
and  under  the  Triumvirate  received  a  fresh  accession 
of  colonists.  {Lib.  CoL  pp.  226,  258.)  Its  name 
b  mentioned  by  all  the  geographen,  as  well  as  in 
the  Itineraries.  It  was  situated  on  the  line  of  road 
which  led  along  the  coast  from  Ancona  to  Fanom 
Fortonae,  where  it  joined  the  Flaminian  Way,  po- 
perly  so  caUod.  (Strab.  v.  p.  227;  Plin.  iii  14.  s. 
19;  PtoL  iii  I.  §  22;  ItiiL  Ant.  pp.  100,  316; 
Tai.  Peut)  The  name  was  early  corrupted  firam 
Sena  Gallica  into  the  contracted  fbnn  Senogallia, 
which  is  already  found  in  Pliny,  and  appears  aho 
in  tbe  Itineraries.  The  Geographer  of  Ravenna  has 
Senegallia,  thus  approaching  still  more  closely  to  the 
modem  form  of  Stjagaglia.  Tbe  dty  is  mentioned 
as  still  in  existence  daring  the  Gothic  Wars,  after 
the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire,  and  again  under 
tbe  Lombwds  (Procop.  B.  G.  iv.  23;  P.  Disc.  BisL 
Lang,  ii  22);  it  was  for  some  time  also  one  of  tbe 
cities  of  the  Pentapolis  under  the  exarchs  of  Ba- 
veima,  but  fell  into  decay  in  the  middle  ages,  and  is 
alluded  to  by  Dante  in  the  14th  century  as  verging 
rapdly  to  extinction.  (Dante,  Par.  xvi.  75.)  It,  how- 
ever, revived  again,  and  is  now  a  flourishing  town, 
witbacoDaidsnbletiad«,butbasD»  ancient  remains. 
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The  lirerSena,  alladed  to  b\  Silius  Italieosand  Lo- 
ctn,  mnst  be  the  small  stream  now  called  the  Neeola 
or  Iftgola,  which  falls  into  the  sea  at  SMgagUa.  (Sil. 
ItaL  viu.  453;  Lucan,  iL  407.)  [K.  H.  B.] 

SENA  (iaim,  Ftol.:  Eth.  Scnensis:  5km),  a 
citj  of  Etmria,  sooMiimes  called  Sbka  Julia,  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  city  of  the  same  name  on 
the  Adriatic  It  was  situated  nearly  in  the  heart 
of  Eiruria,  about  28  miles  E.  of  Volaterrae  and  40 
&  of  Florentia.  There  is  no  reason  whatever  to 
suppose  that  there  was  an  Etruscan  dty  on  the 
site,  and  no  allusion  to  its  existence  occurs  before 
the  establishment  of  the  Roman  colony.  Eren  the 
date  of  this  is  not  accurately  known;  but  it  is  pro- 
bable from  the  epithet  of  Julia  that  it  was  fonnded 
either  by  Caesar  himself  or  by  the  Trinmrirate  in 
his  honoor.  It  is  singukr  that  its  name  is  not 
found  io  the  Liber  Coloniarum;  but  its  colonial 
rank  b  attested  by  Pliny,  who  calls  it  "  colonia 
Senensis,"  as  well  as  by  Tacitps.  (Plin.  iiL  5.  s. 
8;  Tac  Hitt,  iv.  45.)  It  is  subsequently  mentioned 
by  Ptolemy,  as  well  as  in  the  Tabula,  which  places 
it  on  a  line  of  road  from  Florentia  to  Clusium. 
(Ptol.  ill  I.  §  49 ;  Tab.  Pent.)  Bat  it  seems  never 
to  hare  been  a  place  of  much  importance  in  ancient 
times,  and  it  was  not  till  the  middle  ages  that  it 
rose  to  be  one  of  the  first  cities  of  Toscany.  It 
has  no  remains  of  antiquity,  (Dennis's  Etruria, 
vol  iL  p.  135.)  [E.  a  B.] 

SENA  INSULA,  in  Gallia.  On  this  island,  which 
ms  opposite  to  the  coast  of  the  Osismii,  was  an  oracle 
of  a  Gallic  goddess.  Nine  virgins  named  OalUcenae 
(Barrigenae,  ed.  I.  Vossins)  had  the  care  of  the 
Oracle.  They  could  raise  storms  by  their  verses, 
change  themselves  into  beasts,  heal  diseases,  and 
foretell  the  future,  but  they  were  only  propitious  to 
eeamen  who  came  to  consult  them.  (Mela,  iii,  6.) 
This  is  the  island  of  Sein,  incorrectly  called  on  the 
maps  I$le  da  Samtt,  which  is  at  the  entrance  of  the 
bay  of  Douamata,  and  separated  from  a  point  of 
land  on  the  coast  of  Britany  (^Pomte  Baji)  by  a 
narrow  channel.  D'Anville  supposes  that  this  may 
be  the  island  which  Strabo  places  opposite  the  month 
of  the  Loire.  This  island  was  inhabited  only  by 
women  who  vrere  -psaessed  by  Dionysus.  They 
allowed  no  man  to  enter  their  island;  but  so  far  from 
keeping  their  virginity,  they  need  to  visit  the  men 
on  the  mainland.  These  two  stories  ate  very  dif- 
ferent. Strabo  names  his  island  that  of  the  Nam- 
nites,  as  Gnskord  (Sirab.  TraiuL  L  p.  198)  has  it; 
bnt  the  name  is  Siunnites  in  tbs  common  texts  of 
Straboi  This  seems  to  be  the  same  island  that 
Diooynns  speaks  of  (Peritg.  571)  as  being  visited 
by  the  women  of  the  Amnitae  for  the  purpose  of 
performing  the  rites  of  Bacchns.  D'Anville  further 
thinks  that  Pliny  (iv.  16)  may  be  speaking  of  Sena 
irhen  he  mentions  after  the  islands  whksh  are  near 
to  Britain,  Siambis,  or  Amnis,  as  some  MSS.  have  it, 
and  Axantos,  which  is  evidently  Uxantis  or  Oue$- 
tant.  Sina,  as  the  Maritime  Itin.  names  it,  is  men- 
tioned there  with  Uxantis.  [G.  L.] 

SENIA  (Zevfo,  PtoL  u.  16.  (17.)  §  S),  a  Roman 
colony  oo  the  coast  of  Libnmia  ("Cokoia  Senensis," 
Tac  B.  ir.  45),  and  on  the  nnd  from  Aqnileia  to 
Sscia.  (_Itm.  Ant.  p.  273.)  It  had  a  harbonr. 
(Comp.  Plin.  iii.  21.  s.  35;  Geogr.  Rav.  ir.  31; 
Toi.  PsMt)  Variously  identified  with  Zeng  or 
StHfO.  [T.  H.  D.] 

SEN0UA6US,  in  OalUa  Narbaocnsis,  is  men- 
tioned in  the  Table,  and  placed  math  of  Avenio 
(^Angium),  on  a  road  akog  the  east  side  of  the 
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Rhone.  Some  geographers  guess  that  it  may  be 
near  the  Pont  St  Etprit.  [G.  L.] 

SE'NONES  (S^KWM,  iimovts,  Steph.  B.  t.  v.). 
Polybios  (ii.  17)  names  the  Italian  Senones,  Hivmw. 
The  Roman  poets  make  the  penultima  short  :— 

"  Ut  Braccatorum  pneri  Senonumqne  minores." 

(Jut.  riii.  234.) 

An  absnrd  expUnation  of  the  name  is  q'loted  by  Festus 
(«.  V.  Senones)  and  by  Servins  (ad  Aen,  viii.  656). 

The  Senones  were  one  of  the  great  Celtic  nations 
who  bordered  on  the  Belgae.  (Caes.  B.  G.  ii.  2.) 
They  were  north-west  of  the  Aedui  end  bordered  on 
them.  Their  capital  was  Agedincum  (Sent),  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Forme,  which  is  a  branch  of  the 
Seine.  (Ptol.  ii.  8.  §  12.)  The  Senones  are  in  the 
Lugdunensis  of  Ptolemy  and  Pliny.  Besides  Age- 
dincum there  were  in  the  country  of  the  Senmes, 
Autissiodorum  (Avxem)  and  Melodunum  (JHelun) 
on  the  SeiM  not  far  from  Paris,  which  shows  that 
their  territory  extended  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Paris  along  the  Seine  and  along  the  Fonne  to  the 
borders  of  the  small  nation  of  the  Mandubii  [Mait- 
Dt;Bn],  whose  town  was  Alesia,  and  to  the  borders  of 
the  Lingones.  The  railroad  from  Parit  to  Dijon, 
which  passes  near  Meluu,  Funtainebleau,  Sou, 
Joigng,  St  Florentin,  Totmem  on  the  Arrfianqon, 
a  branch  of  the  yonne,  runs  through  the  country  of 
the  Senones.  Between  St  Florentia  and  Flogm/, 
which  is  about  half-way  between  St  Florentin  and 
roiuierre,  extends  a  vast  plain,  level  as  the  see,  fer- 
tile, and  in  summer  covered  with  wheat  A  large  part 
of  the  territory  of  the  Senones  is  a  fertile  country. 
In  seems  to  have  comprehended  the  dioceses  of  Sou 
and  Ataerre.  Besides  Melodontmi  and  Agedincum, 
Caesar  mentions  Vellannodnnum  as  a  town  of  the 
Senones  (vil  11 ),  on  the  side  towards  the  Camntes. 

The  Senones  were  at  first  well  disposed  to  Caesar 
(B.  G.  ii.  2),  probably  through  fear  of  their  neigh- 
boon,  the  Belgae  and  the  German  people  north  of 
the  Mame.  Caesar  had  given  them  Cavarinus  for 
a  king,  bnt  the  Senones  expelled  him  (r.  54);  and 
when  the  Roman  proconsul  ordered  the  senate  of  the 
Senones  to  come  to  him,  they  refused.  In  the  spaing 
of  B.  o.  S3  Caesar  summoned  the  states  of  Gallia  to 
a  meeting,  bnt  the  Senones,  Camutes,  and  Treviri 
would  not  come  (vi.  3),  upon  which  he  transferred 
the  meeting  of  the  states  to  Lutetia  Parisiomm.  He 
says  thi^  the  Parisii  bordered  on  the  Semmes,  and 
"  within  the  memory  of  their  lathers  they  had  united 
their  state  with  that  of  the  Senones;"  but  he  does 
not  expUin  the  nstnrs  of  this  nnioD.  He  maiehed 
from  Lntetia  (Parit)  into  the  coontiy  of  the  Senones, 
which  presents  no  difficulties  for  an  army.  The 
Senones  yielded  in  sjxte  of  Acco,  who  was  the  leader 
in  the  revolt;  and  Caesar  took  with  him  Cavarinus 
snd  the  cavalry  of  the  Senones,  in  which  force  it  is 
probable  that  they  were  strong,  as  their  cooi^  is 
well  adapted  for  grazing  and  com.  At  the  dose  of 
the  year  Caesar  whipijed  Acoo  to  death,  and  quar- 
tered six  of  his  legions  at  Sens  for  the  winter  (ri 
44).  In  B.  c.  52  the  Senones  sent  12,000  men  with 
the  rest  of  the  GaUic  forces  to  attack  Caesar  behn 
Alesia  (vii.  75).  The  Senones  seem  to  hare  given 
Caesar  no  more  trouble;  but  in  B.  a  61  Drappes,  a 
Senoo,  at  the  head  of  a  nnmber  of  desperate  men,  was 
threatening  the  Provincia.  Drappes  was  canght  and 
starred  himself  to  death.  (B.  G.  riii.  30, 44.)  [G.L.] 

SENONES  (S^iwixs),  a  nation  of  Ganlish  origin, 
which  was  settled  in  Italy,  on  the  coast  of  the 
Adriatic,  extending  from  the  riror  Aesis  (£mM>)< 
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a  ftir  miks  N.  of  Aneona,  to  the  Uti«  (JToirimw). 
(Lit.  r.  35.)  The  bintory  of  thor  migntioa  fion 
Traiiuli«ie  Gaol,  their  KttleiDait  in  Italy,  and 
their  wan  with  the  Bomam,  which  ended  in  the 
extermination  of  the  whole  nation,  are  fnHj  related 
nnder  the  articie  Gallia  CiSALPiif a  (pp.  936^ 
938).  After  the  cooqnest  of  the  SenoiMe,  and  their 
ezpokioa  from  tlieir  landa  en  the  Adriatic,  two 
ctdoniee  were  finnded  in  tlieir  territory,  the  one  at 
Sena,  the  other  at  Ariminam;  and  at  a  later  period 
the  remainder  of  thar  hu)d«  was  portiooed  oot 
anionic  the  Bomas  citizou  by  an  agrarian  Uw  of 
the  ttibone  C.  Flaminini.  Tbie  district,  which  diU 
retained  the  name  of  the  "  Galbcoa  ager,*  waa  after- 
wards coneidered  a*  a  part  of  Umbria,  and  indnded 
for  all  administiatiTe  pnrpoaes  nnder  that  appdbt- 
tiu.  It*  topography  will  therefore  be  moet  ooo- 
Teniently  given  in  Uie  article  Umbkia.    [E.  H.  B.] 

SETJTICE  (itmuci,  PtoL  u.  6.  §  50),  a  town 
of  the  Vaccaei  in  Hispania  Tanacooeneis,  Tariooaly 
identified  with  Lo$  SantOf,  Zanora,  CabadSh  de 
MawHga,  and  Zanoia.  [T.  H.  D.] 

SE'NTIDES  (2<Vti8«,  PtoL  ir.  5.  §  2 1),  a  people 
in  the  &  of  Uarmarica.  [T.  H.  D.] 

SE'MTU  (Jtimot),  a  people  of  GaUia  Nar- 
booensis  (Ptol.  ii.  10.  §  19),  whose  town  Ptolemy 
namea  Dinia,  which  is  Digne.  [Dihia.]       [G.  L.] 

SENTI'NUU  (Scrrlnw :  Eth.  % rruvr^t.  Sen- 
tinaa  -litis ;  Sentmo),  a  city  of  Umbria,  on  the  E. 
slope  of  the  Apeimines,  bnt  near  the  central  lidge  of 
tboie  monntains,  and  not  Ux  from  the  sonrces  (rf  the 
Aesis  (£<tno).  It  is  celebrated  in  history  as  the 
scene  of  a  great  battle  fbaght  in  the  Third  Samnite 
War,  B.  c.  295,  when  the  allied  forces  of  the  Samnites 
and  Qanli  were  defeated  by  the  Soman  ooosnl  Q. 
Fabins.  Gellins  Egnatins,  the  Samnite  general,  was 
shun  in  the  battle ;  while  the  Boman  consul  P.  Decins 
followed  the  example  of  his  father,  and  devoted  him- 
(elf  for  the  safety  of  the  Roman  army.  (Liv.  x.  27 
— 30;  PoL  ii.  19.)  The  scene  of  this  decisive  vio- 
tofy,  one  of  the  most  memorable  in  the  Boman  nnnala, 
is  placed  by  Livy  "  in  Sentinati  agro ;"  bat  we  have 
no  more  precise  cine  to  its  position,  nor  do  the  detuls 
of  the  battle  give  ns  any  assistance.  Sentintmi  itself 
seems  to  have  been  a  strong  town,  as  in  the  Perusian 
War  it  was  besieged  by  Octavian  himself  withoot 
SQCcess;  thoogh  it  was  afterwards  taken  by  surprise 
by  bis  lientenant,  Salvidienns  Bufns,  by  whom  it  was 
plandered  and  bomt  to  the  ground.  (Dion  Cass, 
xlviil  13.)  It  was  subsequently  revived,  by  receiving 
a  body  of  oolonists,  under  the  Triumvirate  (£t(.  C<^ 
p.  258),  but  did  not  obtain  the  title  of  a  Colooio,  and 
•ootinned  nnder  the  Boman  Empire  to  be  a  town 
of  municipal  rank.  (Plin.  iii.  14.  s.  19;  Strab.  v. 
p.  227  i  Ptol.  iu.  1.  §  53i  Orell.  Iruor.  3861,  4949.) 
Its  site  is  marked  by  the  village  still  called  Sentino, 
on  the  river  of  the  same  name  (a  small  stream  falling 
into  the  £nno),  a  few  miles  below  the  modern  town 
at Sauo  Ferrato.  [E.H.B] 

SENUS  (iA-or  or  iamt,  Ptol.  vii.  8.  §  2),  a 
river  in  the  land  of  the  Snse(CAtna)  which  ran  into 
the  Sinus  Magnus  between  the  South-horn  Cap» 
(N^rioK  xipas),  S.  of  Ambastus,  and  Rabana. 
Probably  the  modem  Saigon  or  Samtg.  (Comp. 
Forbiger,  Otogr  u.  p.  478.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

SENUS  (S^vot,  PtoL  ii.  2.  §  4),  a  river  on  the 
W.  coast  of  Hibemia,  in  the  territory  of  the  Anteri. 
Camden  identifies  it  mth  the  Shatmoa.  [T.  H.  D.] 

SEPELACI,  a  town  of  the  Edetani  in  Hispania 
Tarraoonensis  (/(u>.i4n(.  p.  400),  identified  with  JBur^ 
""naiOndafHrCatleHoiKU  la  Plana.  [T.HD.] 


8EPPH0BIS 

8ETIA.     [Phehecb,  p.  595,  a.] 

SE'PIAS  (Zirriit),  a  pnoiootory  of  Magnesia, 
effoate  the  island  of  Sdathos,  and  fammz  the  SK. 
extremity  of  Thessaly.  It  is  now  called  C  &L  Ceorje. 
It  is  celebrated  in  mythoiagy  as  the  spot  where 
Peleus  laid  iu  wait  for  The^  azxl  ban  whence  be 
carried  off  the  goddess  (Eurip.  Amdrom.  IS66).  and 
in  histoiy  as  the  scene  of  the  great  sbipwierk  of 
the  fleet  of  Xerxes.  (Herod,  vii.  113,  188:  ScnbL 
ix.  p.  443;  ApolL  Bhod.  L  580;  PtoL  UL  13.  §  16; 
Piin.  ir.  9.  a.  16;  Mela,  iL  3;  Leake,  Aorticna 
Greece,  voL  iv.  p.  382.) 

SEPOMTIA  PARAMICA  (Smtnia  Ttofattuat, 
PtoL  ii.  6.  §  50),  a  town  of  the  Vaccaei  in  His- 
pania Tarraoooensis  lying  to  the  W.  of  Ijeobriga 
(or  the  modem  Lobera).  [T.  H.  D.] 

SEPPHOBIS  ^itwipAfu,  sL  «*top«:  EUL 
Srr^vprrqi),  a  town  of  Upper  Galilee,  not  men- 
tioned nnder  this  name  in  Scripture,  but  frequently 
by  Josephns.  It  was  garrisoned  by  Antigonns,  in 
lus  war  with  Herod  the  Great,  tmtil  the  latter  took 
it,  eariy  in  his  Galileean  campaign  (.4iiX.  siv.  15. 
§  4.)  It  seems  to  have  been  a  pbce  of  aims,  and 
to  have  been  occasionally  the  ro^  residence,  for  in 
the  troubles  which  arose  in  the  country  during  the 
presidency  of  Vams,  the  robber-chief  Judas,  son 
of  Ezekias,  seized  the  palace  of  Sepphoris,  and 
carried  off  (he  arms  and  treasure  which  it  omtained 
(xvii.  12.  §  5).  It  was  subsequently  taken  and 
burned  by  Varus  (§  9).  Herod  the  tetrarch  (An- 
tipas)  afterwards  rebuilt  and  fortified  it,  and  made 
it  the  glory  of  all  Galilee,  and  gave  it  independence 
(xviiL  2.  §  1);  althoai;b,  acconiing  to  the  statement 
of  Justus  the  son  of  Pistus,  be  still  maintained  the 
superiority  of  his  newly  founded  city  Tiberias;  and 
it  was  not  until  Nero  had  assigned  Tiberias  to 
Agrippa  the  Younger  that  Sepphoris  established  its 
rapremacy,  and  became  the  royal  residence  and 
deporitotyof  the  archives.  It  is  termed  the  strongest 
city  of  Galilee,  and  was  early  taken  by  Callus,  tha 
general  of  Cestius.  (B.  J.  iL  18.  §  11.)  It  main- 
tained its  allegiance  to  the  Bomans  after  the  general 
revolt  of  Galilee  {lb.  UL  2.  §  4,  4.  §  I),  bnt  did  not 
break  with  the  Jewish  leaders.  {Vita,  8,  9.)  Its 
early  importance  as  a  Jewish  town,  attested  by  the 
£u!t  that  it  was  one  of  the  five  cities  in  which 
district  ssnbedrinu  wen  instituted  by  Gabimns 
(A  J.  i.  8.  §  5),  waa  further  confirmed  by  the 
destructioo  of  Jerusalem,  after  which  catastrophe  it 
became  for  some  years  the  seat  of  the  Great  Sanhe- 
drim, until  it  was  transferred  to  Tiberias.  (Bobinsoo, 
Bibl.  Ret.  voL  iii.  p.  202.)  It  was  subsequently 
called  Diocaesareia,  which  is  its  more  common 
appellation  in  the  ecclesiastical  annals;  while  Ejs- 
phanius  and  S.  Jerome  recognise  both  names.  A 
revolt  of  the  Jewish  inhabitants,  iu  the  reign  of 
Constantius  (a.  d.  339),  led  to  the  destmctioa  of 
the  city  by  Coustantius  Gallos  Caesar.  (Socrates, 
B.  £.  ii.  S3;  Suzomen,  B.  £.  iv.  7.)  This  town, 
once  the  most  ccaudderable  dty  of  Galilee,  was 
situated  according  to  S.  Jerome  10  miles  west  of 
MoQUt  Tabor.  {Onomatt  (.  v.  9aSif;  Procopius 
Oazaeua,  Comment  in  lab.  Judictm.')  It  was  much 
celebrated  in  the  histoiy  of  the  Crusaden,  for  its 
fountain  — a  favourite  camping  place  of  the 
Christians.  It  is  still  repesented  by  a  poor  village 
bearing  the  name  Sephwieh,  distant  about  5  miles 
to  the  north  of  Nazareth,  retaining  no  vestiges  of  its 
former  greatness,  bnt  conspicaons  with  a  mined 
tower  and  church,  both  of  the  middle  ages;  the 
latter  praCHaiiig  to  mark  the  site  of  the  birthplace 
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of  the  Virf;in  Marj,  assigned  bj  a  late  tniditica  to 
this  localitj.  It  became  tbe  fee  of  a  saffragan 
bishop,  under  the  metrapoUtan  of  Seythopolie  (Le 
Quien,  Orient  ChrieHamu,  ToL  iii.  pp.  713,  714), 
and  there  are  coins  still  extant  of  the  reigns  of 
Domitian,  Trajan,  &c.  (Reland,  PcJaettina,  pp.  199 
— 1003;  Eckhel,  Doet.  Vet.  Num.  vol.  iiL  pp.  425, 
426.)  [G.  W.I 

SEPTEM  AQUAE.  [Ebatk.] 

SEPTEU  ARAE,  a  place  in  Lusitania  (Am. 
AnL  pp.  419,  420).  Varioosl;  identified  with  CoSe- 
lera  and  Arronchet.  [T.  H.  D.] 

SEPTEM  FRATRES  ('EirTe»«A<ioi  Spot,  PtoL  iv. 
1.  §  5).  a  group  of  mountains  in  the  northernmost 
part  of  Mauritania  Tingitana,  connected  by  a  tongue 
of  land  with  the  promontory  of  Abyla  (now  Ximiera 
near  Ceata),  and  Ihns  on  the  narrowest  part  of  the 
Fretam  Gaditannm  (Plin.  y.  1.  s.  1;  Solin.  c  28; 
Strab.  zrii.  p.  827.)  One  of  these  mountains,  now 
called  the  Ape  Mountamt  (Graberg  Von  Hemso, 
Empire  of  Morocco,  Germ.  Tr,  p.  24),  bore,  ac- 
cording to  Strabo  (I.C.)  tbe  name  of  the  Elephant 
('EA^s),  probably  from  the  number  of  elephants 
which  were  to  be  found  there.  (Plin.  Le.;  Mart. 
Cap.  Ti.  p.  216.)  The  Geogr.  liaT.  (iii.  11)  also 
mentions  in  this  neighbourhood  a  town  called  Septem 
Fratres,  which  is  perhaps  the  same  place  mentioned 
in  the  Itia  Ant  (p.  9)  as  a  station  between  Tingis 
and  Abyle.  Procopins  also  (£.  Vand.  i.  1 ;  comp 
u.  5,  and  de  Aed.  vi.  7)  mentions  here  a  castle 
or  fortress  called  S^wtoc;  and  Isidore  (^Orig.  zr. 
1)  a  castle  and  town  called  Septa,  perhaps  the 
modem  Ceuta.  (Comp.  Mela,  i.  5.  §  5,  et  ibi 
Tiscbncke.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

SEPTEM  MARIA  CEwtA  TtXiyti),  was  the 
name, commonly  given  to  the  extensive  lagnnee  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Padus,  and  the  adjoming  rivers, 
and  which  extend  along  a  considerable  part  of  the 
shores  of  tbe  Adriatic  from  the  mouths  of  tbe  Padus 
to  Altinum.  Pliny  indeed  seems  to  use  the  term  in 
a  more  restricted  sense,  as  he  speaks  of  "Atri- 
anomm  paludes,  quae  Septem  Maria  appellantui" 
(iii.  16.  s.  20);  but  tbe  Itinerary  distinctly  applies 
the  name  to  the  whole  extent  of  the  lagunes  from 
Ravenna  to  Altinum  (/(m.  Ant.  p.  126);  and  Eero- 
dian,  who  notices  them  particularly  (viii.  7),  clearly 
uses  the  term  in  the  same  sense.  [E.  H.  B.] 

SEPTEM  PAGI  ('Eirrik  niyot),  was  the  name 
given  to  a  district  dose  to  Rome,  but  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Tiber,  which  according  to  tradition  had 
originally  formed  part  of  the  territoiy  of  the  Veientes, 
bnt  was  ceded  by  them  to  the  Romans  as  early  as  tbe 
reign  of  Romulus.  (Dionys.  ii.  55;  Plat  Rom.  25.) 
According  to  the  authorities  followed  by  Dionysius 
it  was  again  surrendered  to  the  Etruscans  by  the 
treaty  concluded  with  Porsena,  but  was  shortly  after 
restored  by  that  monarch  to  the  Romans.  (Dionys. 
T.  31,  36.)  Livy  mentions  the  same  circnmstancea, 
bnt  without  giving  the  name  of  the  district.  (Liv. 
ii.  13,  15.)  It  is  evident,  however,  that  this  was  a 
well-known  appellation,  but  we  are  unable  to  fix  its 
boundaries  more  definitely.  [E.  H.  B.] 

SEPTE'MPEDA  (Stirrf/iT*?",  Strab.,  Ptol:  £th. 
Septempedanus:  San  Severino),  a  town  of  Picenum, 
in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Potentia,  9  miles  above 
Treia.  It  is  mentioned  by  all  the  geograpben,  and 
the  "  ager  Septempedanus  "  is  noticed  in  the  Liber 
Coloniarum.  (Plia  iii.  13.  s.  18;  Strab.  v.  p  241; 
Ftol.  iii.  1.  §  52;  LS).  Col.  p. 258.)  Pliny  assigns 
it  the  rank  of  a  municipal  town,  and  this  is  confirmed 
by  inscriptions,  one  of  irliich  is  of  the  age  of  Aurelian. 
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(Oren.  Inter.  1026;  Omter,  Inter,  p.  308. 3.)  It  ia 
placed  by  the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus  on  that  branch 
of  the  Flaminian  Way  which,  quitting  the  main  high 
road  at  Nuceria,  crossed  the  Apennines  to  Prolaqueum 
and  thence  descended  the  valley  of  the  Potentia  by 
Septempeda  and  Treia  to  Anximnm  and  Ancona. 
(/(in.  Ant.  p.  312.)  It  early  became  an  episcopal 
see,  and  derives  its  modem  name  of  San  Severino 
from  one  of  its  bishops  who  flourished  in  the  middle 
ages.  It  still  retains  Its  rank  aa  an  episcopal  city, 
and  is  the  capital  of  the  surrounding  city,  though  it 
has  not  more  than  3000  inhabitants.  (Rampoldi, 
Dizion.  Cerogr.  vol  iii.  p.  837.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

SEPTIMANCA,  a  town  of  tbe  Vaccaei  in  His- 
pania  Tarraconensis  (Itin.  Ant  p.  435).  Now  Si- 
muncat.  [T.  H.  D.] 

SEPULCHRUH  EURIPIDIS  (Amm.  Mare, 
xxvii.  4.  §  8;  comp.  QelL  xv.  20;  Pint,  l^earg. 
36;  Vitrav.  viii.  3;  Plin.  xxxi.  19;  Itin.  HieroioL'), 
tbe  remarkable  monument  erected  to  Euripides  in 
Macedonia,  at  the  narrow  gorge  of  Anion  or  Ate- 
thusa  (_Betikia  or  RumUi  Boghazi),  where  the 
mountains  close  npon  the  rood.  The  ancients 
(Vitravins,  I,  c;  Plin.  U  e.)  placed  it  at  the  con- 
fluence of  two  streams,  of  wliich  the  water  of  one 
was  poisonous,  the  other  so  sweet  and  health-giving 
that  travellers  were  wont  to  halt  and  take  their 
meals  by  its  currents.  In  the  Jerusalem  Itinerary, 
a  document  as  late  as  the  13th  century,  it  occurs 
as  a  station  lietweenPennana  and  ApoUonia.  (Comp. 
Clarke's  Travek,  vol.  viii.  pp.  9 — 13.)      [E.  B.  J.] 

SE'QUANA  (^DKOvcinu,  iriKoipas,  Ptol.  ii.  8. 
§  2),  the  Seine,  one  of  tbe  Urge  rivers  of  Gallia. 
The  Seine  rises  in  the  highlands  south  of  Langrei, 
but  in  tlie  department  of  CSte  dOr,  and  flows  in  a 
northwest  direction  fax\.Ch&tiUon-tur-Seine,  Troyet, 
Melon,  Parit,  Mantet,  Elboeuf,  Rouen,  and  Le 
Havre,  It  enters  the  Atlantic  below  Le  Havre. 
The  course  of  the  Sane  is  about  470  miles,  and  the 
area  of  its  basin  is  about  26,000  English  square 
miles,  which  is  only  one  half  of  the  area  of  the  basin 
of  the  Loire.  The  chief  branches  of  the  Sane  which 
join  it  on  the  right  bank  are  the  Avhe,  the  Mame, 
and  the  Oite;  on  the  left  bank,  the  Tonne,  the  Loing, 
and  the  Euri.  None  of  tbe  hills  which  boiud  the 
basin  of  the  Ssma,  or  are  contained  within  it,  have  a 
great  elevation,  and  a  large  part  of  the  country 
included  within  this  basin  is  leveL 

Caesar  (£.  G.i.  1)  makes  the  Seqnana  and  ths 
Matrona  {Mame')  the  boundary  between  the  Celtae 
and  the  Belgae.  Strabo  (iv.  p.  192)  says  that  tbe 
Sequana  rises  in  the  Alps,  a  statement  which  we 
must  not  altogether  impute  to  an  erroneous  notion 
of  the  position  of  the  river's  source,  though  his 
knowledge  of  Gallia  was  m  many  respects  inaccurate, 
but  to  tbe  fact  that  be  extended  the  name  of  Alps 
far  beyond  the  proper  limits  of  those  mountains. 
But  hu  inaccuracy  is  proved  by  his  saying  that  the 
Sequana  flows  parallel  to  the  Rhine,  and  through  the 
country  of  the  Seqnani.  He  is  more  correct  in  fixing 
its  outlet  in  the  country  of  the  Caleti  and  the 
Lexovii.  The  Seine  was  navigated  in  the  time  of 
Strabo  and  much  earlier,  [Gauja  Tbahsauiiia, 
Vol.  I.] 

The  Mitrona,  as  Assoniiu  names  it  (Motetta, 
T.  462),— 

"  Matrona  non  Gallos  Belgasqne  intersita  fines,"  — 

joins  the  Seine  a  few  miles  above  Parts;  it  is  the 
largest  of  the  affluents  of  the  Seine. 
Ammianus  Marcellinus  (xt.  11)  says  that  the 
3q  3 
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Bnited  sttoum  of  the  Seqnana  and  Hatronm  entered 
the  lea  near  Castn  ConstantU  (Coutoocet),  which 
b  a  gnat  mistake.  In  the  oaemof^phjr  of  Aetfaicos 
Ae  SM]iiana  is  named  Geon  or  Geobonna.  [G.  L.] 
SE'QUAKI  (S7)KoiwaO<  ■  Celtic  nation  in  the 
opper  Tsllej  of  the  Arar  or  Saoru,  Lacan  (L  425) 
foUoirs  the  quantitj  of  the  Greek  form:  — 

"  Optima  gens  flexis  in  gTnrni  Seqnaoa  fraenis." 

Caeear  fixes  the  position  of  the  Seqoanu  Their 
territory  extended  to  the  Bhine.  (jB.  6.  L  1.)  The 
Jon  separated  them  on  the  east  from  the  Helretii ; 
and  the  narrow  pass  between  the  Jora  and  the 
Bhone  at  Fort  VEckut  was  in  the  possession  of  the 
Seqnani  (£.  G.  t  6,  8).  The  soutbem  bonndar^  of 
their  territorj  from  Fort  CEcUue  was  the  Rhone; 
bat  thejr  did  not  possess  all  the  coantr;  in  the  angle 
between  the  SitMS  and  the  Samt,  for  part  of  it  was 
held  by  the  Allobnges  (£.  G.  \.  12),  and  part  b; 
the  Sc^nsiani  {B.  G.  i.  10)  and  by  the  Ambarri, 
who  were  dependent  on  the  Aedni  (fi.  G.  i.  11). 
When  Caesar  describes  the  march  of  the  Helrotii 
from  Fort  IScbue  to  the  SaSite,  he  sajrs  that  the 
Helretii  first  passed  throogh  the  territory  of  the 
Sequani,  and  then  entered  the  tenitocy  of  the  Aedoi, 
wluch  thej  plnndered.  But  they  had  not  yet  reached 
tlie&<$iie,  as  Casar's  narrative  shows,  and  it  is  clear 
firom  this  passage  (£.  G.  i.  1 1)  and  those  already 
cited,  that  s  large  tract  of  country  between  the 
Shon*  and  Saine  did  not  belong  to  the  Seqtuni,  for 
the  line  of  inarch  of  the  HeWetii  from  Fort  VEckue 
to  the  Saine  would  probably  bring  them  to  the  SoAne 
at  a  point  not  much  lower  down  than  MAcon.  The 
western  boundsry  of  the  Seqaani  was  the  Arar,  also 
called  the  Saoconna,  a  name  which  appears  to  be 
the  same  as  the  name  of  the  Seqnani.  Their  neigh- 
boars  on  the  west  side  of  the  Saint  were  the  Aedui, 
with  whom  the  Sequaiii  had  disputes  about  the  river  i 
tolls(Strab.iv.p.l92).  On  the  north  theirneigh  hours  i 
were  the  Lenci  and  Linitones.  Strabo  (ir.  p.  186)  ' 
describes  the  Arar  and  Dnbii  (Douh$)  as  flowing 
through  the  country  of  the  Sequani.  D'Anville  has 
an  argument  to  show  that  the  part  of  the  dioceses 
of  ChtUon-nrSaSiit  and  Mioon  which '  is  east  of 
the  &ioa«  belonged  to  the  old  territory  of  the  Se- 
qnani, which  may  be  true  ;  but  the  towns  Matisco 
(Mieon)  and  Cabillouum  {Ck&Um)  were  on  the 
west  side  of  the  SaSne  and  in  the  territoiy  of  the 
Aedui  {B.  G.  vii.  90). 

In  another  passage  besides  that  already  referred 
to,  Caesar  shows  that  the  Seqaani  extended  to  the 
Rhine,  for  in  describing  the  course  of  this  river  firom 
south  to  north,  he  says  that  it  passes  by  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Helvetii,  Seqaani,  Mediomatrici  and 
Triboccl     (B.  G.  ir.  10.) 

The  Seqaani  belonged  to  the  division  of  Belgica 
nnder  the  Empire  (Plin.  ir.  17;  Ptd.  iL  9.  §  21). 
The  territory  of  the  Seqnani  contained  much  good 
land,  some  of  the  best  in  Gallia.  Their  chief  town 
was  Vesootio  QBacmfon)  on  the  Doubt,  and  they 
had  other  towns  also.  They  fed  hogs,  and  their 
hams  and  bsoon  were  exported  to  Rome  as  Strabo 
(ir. p.l92)  says;  and  Varro(dei2Ji.ii.  4)  may  mean 
to  say  the  same,  when  he  speaks  of  Gallic  bacon. 

The  Seqaani  had  kings,  sometimes  at  least;  for 
Gallic  kings  were  not  perpetual.  (A  G.  i.  3.)  Befors 
Caesar  went  into  Gallia,  the  Arremi  and  Aedui  bad 
been  the  two  most  powerful  peoples.  The  Seqaani 
were  in  league  with  the  Arremi,  vrfao  occupied  the 
centre  of  all  Gallia,  bat  hostile  to  their  neighbours 
'*-     4edaL     To  nuuntain  themselres  against  the 
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Aedui,  the  Arremi  aud  Seqnani  hired  Germans  to 
oome  orer  the  Rhine.  The  Germans  came  in  great 
numbem,  and  in  Caesar's  time  it  was  compoted  that 
there  were  120,000  ofthemiu  Gallia.  This  is  the  first 
historical  notice  of  a  permanent  settlement  tiS  Go^nans 
in  these  parts.  The  Seqaani  with  the  aadstance  of  ibeir 
allies  defeated  and  humbled  the  Aedai,bnt  thqr  gained 
nothing  by  this  rictory.  Arioristus,  the  king  of 
these  German  mercenaries,  took  from  the  Seqaani  a 
third  part  of  their  bnds,  and  was  threatening  to 
take  a  second  third,  when  Caesar  drore  the  GennaBS 
into  the  Rhine,  after  defeating  them  near  that  river. 
If  the  Germans  were  all  destroyed  or  driven  away 
from  the  territory  of  the  Seqaani  by  Caesar,  they 
came  again,  for  the  country  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
Rhine,  which  belonged  to  the  Seqnani,  the  Upper 
Altaee,  has  been  Goman  for  many  centuries. 

In  B.  c.  52,  the  Seqnani  were  among  the  nations 
who  sent  their  contingent  to  attack  Caesar  before 
Alesia.  [G.  L.] 

SEEA  (Sflpa,  Ptol.  i.  1 1.  §  1, 17,  §  5,  ri.  13.  §  1, 
16.  §  8,  viii.  24.  §  8),  the  capital  of  the  conntry  of 
Serica,  and  one  of  the  chief  commercial  towns  ef 
the  Sues,  It  was  ths  remotest  point  rf  Eastern  Asia 
with  which  the  ancients  had  any  commerce,  or  of 
which  they  possessed  any  knowledge.  It  wa* 
situated  on  the  moantain  Uttorooomu  at  the  east- 
era  source  of  the  Bautisns.  Mannert  (ir.  p.  501) 
identifies  it  either  with  Smgaa  in  the  prorince  <k 
Schenti,  or  with  Somm  on  the  Bo<mg-ko;  but  ac- 
cording to  Heereo  (.Idem,  L  2.  p.  668)  it  is  Pthm 
itself.  [T.H.D.] 

SERACA  Cttpim,  PtoL  t.  9.  §  28).  a  town  in 
the  S.  of  Asiatic  Sarmatia.  [T.  H.  D.] 

SERANUSA,  perhaps  more  correctly  Seramosa, 
a  town  of  the  interior  of  Pontos  Poletnoniacus,  oa 
the  south-east  of  Comana  Pontic*.  (Tab.  PaU.; 
Ptol.  T.  6.  §  9,  where  it  is  written  iifamim  or 
Sipnouya.)  [L-S] 

SEBAPIUM  (/t  Anbm.  p.  170;  Serapiu,  Tab. 
Peat.),  a  large  rillage  seated  near  the  junciioo  of 
the  canal  of  the  Ptolemies  with  the  Bitter  Lakes, 
east  of  the  Delta.  Serapium  was  18  miles  distant 
from  Hemopolis  and  50  from  Clysma,  at  the  tt^  of 
the  Sinus  Heroopolites.  Its  temple  of  Serapis,  and 
its  position  on  the  canal  that  connected  the  Nile 
with  the  Bed  Sea,  rendered  it  a  pUce  of  consider- 
able traffic.  It  was  probably  founded,  or  at  least 
enhrged,  by  the  Ptolemies  after  Phihdelphus 
(b.  o.  274)  bad  extended  the  canal  to  the  Bitter 
Lakes.  [W.  B.  D.] 

SERBES  {Sfperros  iKSaXai,  PtoL  ir.  2.  §  7), 
a  small  river  on  the  N.  coast  of  Mauritania,  wbidi 
fell  into  the  sea  to  the  W.  of  Busaccnram ;  either 
the  present  Matsajran,  or,  more  probably,  the 
Ister.  [T  H.  D.] 

SERBI  or  SIRBI  {itpeoi  or  SipCoi,  Ptid.  v.  9. 
§  21),  a  people  in  Asiatic  Sarmatia,  according  to 
Ptolemy  ({.  c)  between  the  Cerannian  moantains 
and  the  river  Rha,  above  the  Didari  and  below  the 
Vali.  Pliny,  however  (vi.  7.  s.  7),  places  them  cm 
the  E.  shore  of  the  Maeotis,  between  the  Vali  and 
the  Arrechi.  (Comp.  SciMSvik,  Slav.  Altertk.i. 
p.  165.)  [T.H.D.] 

SERBCKIS  LACUS.     [Smsoins  Lxcvs.} 

SE'RDICA  or  SA'RDICA  (,:SapSuii,  PtoL  iii.  II. 
§  12)  (the  first  of  these  forms  is  the  more  nsoal 
with  the  Romans,  the  Utter  with  the  GreeksX  a 
considerable  town  of  Upper  Uoesia,  which  in  eariier 
times  was  regarded  as  belonging  to  Thraca  (PtoL 
Ic),  but  which  in  the  third  etaUaj  was  attribated 
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to  Dacia  Inferior,  and  made  its  capital.  (Tbeodorot. 
SisL  Eod.  ii.  4.)  It  lay  in  a  fruitfol  plain,  at  the 
spot  whete  the  sooroes  of  the  Oeecua  united,  and  on 
the  hi);h-n»d  from  Naisaos  to  Philippopolii,  be- 
tween Meldia  and  Barburaca.  (/(in.  Ant.  p.  135; 
Itm.  Bierotol.  p.  567.)  From  the  time  of  Anrelian 
it  bore  on  its  coins  the  snmame  of  Ulpia;  probably 
because,  when  Dacia  was  relinqnished,  the  name  of 
that  Dacian  town  was  transferred  to  it,  and  its  in- 
habitants, perhaps,  located  there.  The  emperor 
Maximian  was  born  in  its  ueigbbourbood.  (Eutrop. 
ix.  14,  22.)  It  was  destrojed  by  Attila  (Priscos, 
de  LegaL  p.  49),  bnt  shortly  afterwards  restored.  In 
the  middle  a^res  it  occurs  under  the  name  of  Triad- 
itza  (TfiiiUiT^a,Nic«ph.  Ciron.  Aim.  It.  Angeli,  iii.  p. 
214;  Aposp.  Geogr.  in  Hndaon,  iv,  p.  43),  which  was 
perhajw  its  original  Thncian  appellation,  and  which 
is  still  retained  in  the  dialect  of  the  inhabitants. 
(See  Wesseling,  ad  Itin.  Ant  I.  c)  Its  eztensiTe 
ruins  lie  to  the  S,  of  iSophia.  (Comp.  Procop,  de 
Aed.  IT.  1.  p.  267, 4.  p.  282 ;  Uierocl.  p.  654 ;  Anun. 
Marc  zed.  16;  Grater,  Inscr.  p.  540.  2;  Orelli, 
DOS.  3548,  5013.)  The  Geogr.  Sxr.  (iv.  7)  incor- 
rectly writes  the  name  Sertica,  since  it  was  derived 
&om  the  Thracian  tribe  of  the  Serdi.  It  is  called 
by  Athanasius  (,Apol.  contra  Ariaaot,  p.  154) 
Sapiir  TtiKtt.  [T.  H.  D.] 

SEBE'NA,  a  town  in  Lower  Fannonia,  on  the 
soath  bank  of  the  Danube,  on  the  road  from  Poeto- 
Tiom  to  Hotsa.  (/C  Bierot.  pw  563 ;  Geog.  BaT.  ir. 
19,  when  it  is  called  Serenis;  Tab.  Pant.,  where  its 
nanie  is  Serona.)  It  is  thought  to  have  occopied 
the  site  of  the  modern  Sloaiaoiaa  [L.  S.J 

SKRES.    [Sebica.] 

SEBE'TIUM  {-iipirtw,  Dion  Cass.  Ivi  12),  a 
fortified  town  of  Dalmatia,  which  with  Bhaetimns 
was  captured  by  Germanicos  in  the  campaign  of 
A.D.  7.  [E.B.J.] 

SERGC'NTIA  (iifryomria,  Strab.  iii.  p».  162), 
a  small  town  of  the  Arevaci  on  the  Darius,  in 
Hispania  Tarraconensis.  Ukert  (ii.  pt.  i.  p.  4 55)  takes 
it  to  have  been  the  ^lifrfarSa  of  Stephaims  fi. 
(..t.)  [T.H.D.] 

SE'RIA  (Jtifui,  Ptol.  ii.  4.  §  12),  a  town  of  the 
Tnrdetani  in  Hispania  Baetica,  with  the  surname  of 
Fama  Julia.  (Plin.  iii.  1.  s.  3.)  It  lay  E.  of  the 
month  of  the  Anas,  and  N.  of  the  Baetis.   [T.HJ>.] 

SERIA'NE,  a  ciiy  of  Syria  mentioned  in  the 
Itinerary  of  Antoninus  as  zriii.  M.  P.  distant  from 
Androna,  which  was  xsvii.  M.P.  from  Calcis,  cxxxviiL 
M.P.  from  Dolicha,  now  Dohic.  (Itm.  Ant.  pp.  194, 
195.)  Mannert  thinks  that  it  corresponds  in  situation 
with  the  Chalybon  (XaX.vSdi')  of  Ptolemy  (t.  15. 
§  17X  which  gave  its  name  to  a  district  of  Syria 
Chalybonitis.  It  is  certainly  identical  with  the 
modem  Sirta,  2  long  days  SE.  of  Aleppo,  in  the 
desert,  the  ruins  of  which  were  discovered  and  de- 
Bcribed  by  Pietro  della  Valle.  (Mannert,  GeograjMe, 
part  vL  vol.  i.  p.  41 1.)  [G.  W.] 

SETUCA  (4  S»iput^,  Ptol.  vi.  16.  §§  1,  3  4,  6, 
viL  2.  §  1,  3.  §  1, 6.  §  1,  viu.  24.  §§1,5,  27.  §  2. 
&c.),  a  tract  of  country  in  the  £.  part  of  Asia,  in- 
habited by  the  people  called  Seres.  According  to 
the  description  of  Ptolemy,  it  was  bounded  on  the 
W.  by  Scytbia  extra  Imaum,  on  the  NE.  by  an  un- 
known land,  on  the  £.  by  the  Sinae,  and  on  the  S.  by 
India.  Pliny  un  the  contmry  (ri.  13.  s.  15)  seems 
to  extend  it  on  the  £.  as  far  as  the  coast  of  Asia, 
as  he  mentions  an  Oceanos  Sericus,  and  in  another 
place  (lb.  17.  s.  20)  speaks  of  a  promontory  and 
bay.     Modem  opinions  vary  respecting  its  site;  but 
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tiie  best  geogiajdiara,  as  Rennell,  D'Anville,  and 
Heeren,  concnr  in  placing  it  at  the  KW.  angle  of 
the  present  empire  of  China.  (See  Yates,  Tex- 
trinum  Antiq.  p.  232,  note).  The  name  of  Serica, 
as  a  country,  was  not  known  before  the  first  oentuty 
of  our  era,  though  there  are  earlier  accounts  of  the 
people  called  Seres.  It  seems  highly  improbable, 
however,  that  they  were  known  to  Hecataeus,  and 
the  passage  on  which  that  assumption  is  founded 
occurs  only  m  one  MS.  of  Photias.  They  are  first 
mentioned  by  Ctesias  (p.  371,  n.  22,  ed.  BShr)  ; 
but  according  to  MeU  (iii.  7)  they  were  in  his  time 
known  to  all  the  world  by  means  of  their  commerce. 
On  the  nothern  borders  of  their  territories  were  the 
more  eastern  skirts  of  the  mountains  Annibi  and 
Auzacii  (the  Altai),  which  stretched  as  far  as  here 
from  Scytbia.  In  the  interior  of  the  country  were 
the  Montes  Asmiraei,  the  western  part  of  the  JVo-Z/n 
chain;  and  towards  the  southern  borders  the  Casii 
Montes  (now  Khara,  in  the  desert  of  GM),  together 
with  a  southern  branch  called  Thagnrus,  wbicH 
trended  towards  the  river  Bautisas(J?oanjr-^}.)  On 
the  fiuther  side  of  that  river  lay  the  Ottorocorras, 
the  most  eastern  branch  of  tbe  Emodi  moantains, 
called  by  Ptolemy  (vi.  16.  §  5)  t&  Sqpucd  (pq. 
Among  tbe  rivers  of  tbe  country,  the  same  author 
(Jb.  §  3)  names,  in  its  northeni  part,  the  Oechaides 
(probably  the  Sdenga"),  and,  in  tlie  S.,  the  Bautes  or 
Bantisus  (Hoang-ho),  which  flowed  towards  the 
land  of  the  Sinae.  Pliny,  however  (L  c),  mentions 
several  other  rivers,  which  seem  to  have  been  coast 
ones,  as  tbe  Psitaras,  Cambari,  Lanos,  and  Atianos, 
as  well  as  the  promontory  of  Cbryse  and  the  bay  of 
Cymaba.  Serica  enjoyed  a  serene  and  excellent 
climate,  and  possessed  an  abundance  of  cattle,  trees, 
and  firaits  of  all  kinds  (Amm.  Marc  xxxiii.  6. 
§  64;  Plin.  I.  c).  Its  chief  product,  however,  was 
silk,  with  which  th}  inhabitants  carried  on  a  very 
profitable  and  moet  extensive  commerce  (Strab.  xv 
p.  693 ;  Arist.  Hitt.  Kat.  v.  19 ;  Virg.  Georg.  ii  121 ; 
Plin.  and  Amm.  IL  cc  &c.).  Pliny  records  (xi.^22. 
8.  26),  that  a  Greek  woman  of  Cos,  named  Pam- 
phiU,  first  invented  the  expedient  of  splitting  these 
substantial  silken  stufis,  and  of  mann&cturing  those 
very  fine  and  veil-like  dresses  which  became  so  cele- 
brated under  the  name  of  Coae  vestes.  Both  Serica 
and  its  inhabitants  are  thought  to  have  derived  their 
name  from  their  staple  product,  since,  us  we  learn 
from  Hesychius  (s.  v.  S^pci),  the  insect,  from  tbe  web 
of  which  the  brilliant  stuff  called  bnlosericon  was 
prepared,  was  named  Ser  (24f>).  (Comp.  Klaproth, 
Stir  let  Nomt  de  la  Clune  in  the  Afim.  re/,  a  CAiie, 
iii.  p.  264;  and  TabUaux  Hist,  de  VAtie,  pp.  57  and 
68.)  It  has  been  doubted,  however,  from  the  appa- 
rent improbability  that  any  people  shotUd  call  them- 
selves Seres,  or  silkworms,  whether  the  name  of  Seres 
was  ever  really  borne  by  any  nation;  and  it  has  been 
conjectured  that  it  was  merely  a  mercantile  appella- 
tion by  which  tbe  natives  of  the  silk  district  were 
known.  (Latham,  in  Clait.  Mat.  vol.  iii.  p.  43,  seq.) 
Lassen  (Ind.  Alt.  L  p.  321)  has  produced  from  the 
Mcdwbharaia,  ii.  50.  as  the  real  names  of  tlie  Seres, 
those  of  Caka,  Tukhara,  and  Kanka,  who  are  re- 
presented as  bringing  jost  the  same  goods  to  market 
as  are  ascribed  by  PUny  (zzxiv.  14.  s.  41)  to  the 
Seres,  namely,  wool,  skins,  and  silk.  Yet,  though 
it  may  be  allowed  to  be  improbable  that  a  people 
should  have  called  themselves  "  Silkworms,"  yet  it 
seems  hardly  le^  so  that  such  an  appellation  should 
have  been  given  them  by  foreigners,  and  that  they 
should  have  been  known  by  it  and  no  other  for  a 
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period  of  aerenJ  eenturiee.  On  Hie  oQier  hand, 
may  it  not  be  possible  that  the  prodnct  was  called 
after  the  people,  instead  of  the  people  after  the  pro- 
dact?  We  are  not  withoat  examples  of  an  analo- 
goos  procedore;  as,  fi>r  iostanoe,  the  name  of  the 
phasis,  or  pheasant,  from  the  river  Phasis ;  of  oar 
own  word  eurranU,  anciently  and  properly  CoriUlu, 
from  the  place  whence  that  small  species  of  grape 
was  originally  brought,  &c.  However  this  may  be, 
we  may  refer  the  reader  who  is  desirous  of  a  further 
account  of  the  origin  and  manufacture  of  silk,  to  an 
excellent  dissertation  intheTextrintanAnti^puatm 
of  Mr.  Yates  (part  L  p.  160,  seq.),  where  he  will 
find  all  the  passages  in  ancient  authora  that  bear 
npon  the  subject  carefully  collected  and  discussed. 

Besides  ita  staple  article,  Serica  also  produced  a 
vast  quantity  of  precions  stones  of  erery  kind  (£39- 
pot.  tot  Mundi,  ap.  Hudson,  iiL  p.  1,  seq.),  as  well 
as  iron,  which  was  esteemed  of  a  belter  quality  even 
than  the  Parthian  (Plin.  I  c.)  and  skins  (Per.  M. 
EryUtr.  p.  22;  Amm.  I  e.) 

According  to  Pansanias  (vi  22.  §  2)  the  Seres 
were  a  mixture  of  Scythians  and  Indians.  They 
are  mentioned  by  Strabo  (xt.  p,  701),  but  only  in  a 
cursory  manner.  It  appears  £rom  Mela  (iii.  7)  and 
from  Pliny  (vL  17.  a.  24),  compared  with  Eusta- 
thios  (fid  Dwrn/t.  Per.  T,  753,  seq.),  and  Ammianos 
Harceliinns  (L  c),  that  they  were  a  just  and  gentle 
people,  loving  tranquillity  and  comfort.  Although 
ad<Ucted  to  commerce,  they  were  completely  isokted 
from  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  carefully  avoided  all 
intercourse  with  strangers.  From  these  habits,  they 
were  obliged  to  carry  on  their  commercial  transac- 
tions in  a  very  singular  manner.  They  inscribed 
the  prices  of  their  goods  upon  the  bales  in  which 
they  were  packed,  and  then  deposited  them  in  a 
solitary  building  called  the  Stone  Tower;  perhaps 
the  same  place  mentioned  by  (tolemy  (vL  15.  §  3) 
imder  the  name  of  Hormeterion,  ritnated  in  a  valley 
on  the  upper  course  of  the  Jazartes,  and  in  the 
Scythian  district  of  Csiiia.  The  Scythian  merchants 
then  approached,  and  having  deposited  what  they 
deemed  a  just  price  for  the  goods,  retired.  After 
their  departure,  the  Seres  examined  the  sum  de- 
posited, and  if  they  thought  it  sufficient  took  it 
away,  leaving  the  goods;  but  if  not  enough  was 
fonnd,  they  removed  the  latter  instead  of  the  money. 
In  the  description  of  this  mode  of  traffic  we  still 
recognise  the  characteristics  of  the  modem  Chinese. 
The  Parthians  also  traded  with  the  Seres,  and  it 
was  probably  through  the  former  that  the  Romans 
at  a  later  period  procured  most  of  their  silk  sta£&; 
though  the  Parthians  passed  them  off  as  Assyrian 
goods,  which  seems  to  have  been  believed  by  the 
Bomans  (Plin.  zi.  22.  s.  25).  After  the  overthrow 
of  the  Parthian  em[Hr«  by  the  Persians,  the  silk 
trade  naturally  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  latter. 
(Vopisc.  AureL  c.  45;  Procop.  B.  Pert.  i.  20,  Ac) 
With  regard  to  their  persons,  the  Seres  are  de- 
scribed as  bong  of  unusual  size,  with  blue  eyes,  red 
hau-,  and  a  rough  voice  (Plin.  vi.  22.  s.  24),  almost 
totally  unacquainted  with  diseases  and  bodily  infir- 
mities (Ezpot.  tot  Mundi,  I.  c),  and  consequently 
reaching  a  very  great  age  (Ctes.  2.  c.  \  Strab.  xv. 
pi  701;  Ludan,  Macrob.  5).  They  were  armed 
with  bows  and  arrows  (Hor.  Od.  i.  29.  9 ;  Cbaric. 
▼i.  3).  Ptolemy  (IL  cc.)  enumerates  several  dis- 
tinct tribes  of  diem,  as  the  Annibi,  in  the  extreme 
K,  on  the  mountains  named  a^er  them ;  the  Zizyges, 
between  them  and  the  Auxacian  mountains ;  the 
Damnae,  to  the  S.  of  these;  and  still  further  S. 
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down  to  the  river  Oechardes,  the  Kalai :  the 
Oechaidae,  who  dwelt  about  the  river  of  the  same 
name;  and  the  Garenad  and  Nabannae,  to  the  £.  of 
the  Annibi.  To  the  S.  of  these  again  was  the  dis- 
trict of  Asmiraea,  near  the  mountains  of  the  same 
name,  and  still  further  in  the  same  direction  the 
Issedones;  to  the  E.  of  whom  were  the  Tbroani. 
To  the  S.  of  the  Issedones  were  the  Asparacae,  and 
S.  of  the  Tbroani  the  Ethagnri.  Lastly,  <«  the 
extreme  southern  borders  were  seated  the  Batae  and 
the  Ottorocorrae, — the  latter,  who  must  doubtlns  be 
the  same  people  called  by  Pliny  Attacori,  on  tfa« 
like-named  mountain.  To  the  southern  district 
most  also  be  ascribed  thevSesatae  mentioned  in 
Arrian's  PeripL  M.  Erythr.  (^>^X  small  men  witii 
broad  foreheads  and  flat  noses^and,  bam  the  de- 
scription of  them,  evidently  a  Mongol  race.  They 
migrated  yearly  with  their  wives  and  children  to 
the  bordeni  of  the  Sinae,  in  order  to  celebrate  thcar 
festivals  there ;  and  when  they  had  retnmed  to  the 
interior  of  their  country,  the  reeda  which  they  left 
behind  them,  and  which  had  served  them  for  straw, 
were  carefully  gathered  np  by  the  Sinae,  in  order 
to  prepare  from  it  the  Malabathno,  a  species  of 
ointment  which  they  sold  in  India.  (Comp^  Ritter, 
Erdhmde,  ii.  p.  179,  v.  p.  443,  2nd  ed.;  Bohlen, 
dot  AUe  IiuUen,  a.  p.  173;  fleeien's,  /dsat,i.  2. 
p.  494).  According  to  Ammianns  (L  c.)  the  towns 
of  Serica  were  few  in  number,  but  lai^  and  wealthy. 
Ptolemy,  in  the  places  citeid  at  the  head  of  this 
article,  names  fifteen  of  them,  of  which  the  most 
important  seem  to  have  been.  Sera,  the  capital  of  the 
nation;  Issedon;  Thrcana,  on  the  £. declivity  of  the 
Asmiraei  mountains,  and  on  the  easternmost  source 
of  the  Oechardes;  Asmiraea,  on  the  same  stream, 
but  somewhat  to  the  Kf>'.  of  the  preceding  town  ; 
Aspacata,  <si  the  left  bank  of  the  Baotisus,  not 
far  from  its  most  western  source;  and  Ottoto- 
corra.  [T.  H.  D.] 

SEBIMUM  (ifpiur,  Ptol.  UL  5.  §  28X  a  town 
on  the  Boiystheues,  in  the  interior  of  Eoropeaa 
Sarmatia.  [T.  H,  D.] 

SERI'PHOS  or  SERITHUS  (Ztpvpot:  EA. 
Stpl^s :  Serpho),  an  isUnd  in  the  Aegaean  sea,  and 
one  of  the  Cyclades,  lying  between  Cythnos  and 
Siphnos.  According  to  Pliny  (iv.  12.  s.  22)  it  is 
12  miles  in  circumference.  It  possessed  a  town  of 
the  same  name,  with  a  harbour.  (Scylax,  p.  33 ; 
RoL  iii.  IS.  §  31.)  It  is  celebrated  in  mythology 
as  the  place  where  DanaS  and  Perseus  were  driven 
to  shore  in  the  chest  in  which  they  had  been  exposed 
by  Acrisius,  where  Perseus  was  brought  op,  and 
where  he  afterwards  turned  the  inhabitants  into 
stone  with  the  Gorgon's  head.  (Apollod.  ii.  4.  §  3; 
Pind.  Pyth.  x.  72.  xii.  18;  Strab.  x.  p.  487;  Ov. 
Met  V.  242.)  Seriphos  was  colonised  by  lonians 
from  Athens,  and  it  was  one  of  the  few  islands  which 
refused  submission  to  Xerxes.  (Herod,  viii.  46, 48.) 
By  subsequent  writers  Seriphos  is  almost  always 
mentioned  with  contempt  on  aoconnt  cf  its  (bverty 
and  insignificance  (Aristoph.  A<Atem.  542;  Plat. 
Jiq>.  i.  p.  889;  Plut.  de  ExtiL  7.  p.  602;  Cic  <i> 
Nat.  Dm.  L  31,  ds  SenecU  3);  and  it  was  for  this 
reastm  employed  by  the  Roman  emperors  as  a  place 
of  banishment  for  state  criminals.  (Tac.  .<lim.  ii.  85, 
iv.  21 ;  Juv.  vi.  564,  x.  170;  Senec.  ad  CotuoL  6.) 
It  is  curious  that  the  ancient  writers  make  no  men- 
tion of  the  iron  and  copper  mines  of  Seriphos,  which 
were,  however,  worked  in  antiqnity,  as  is  evidoit  iVmi 
existing  traces,  and  which,  one  might  have  sopposei^ 
would  have  bestowed  some  proBperitjr  npon  the  island. 
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But  thongh  the  andent  writera  are  nient  nbcnit  the 
mines,  they  are  careful  to  relate  that  the  frogs  of 
Seriphoe  differ  from  the  rest  of  their  fratemitr  bj 
being  dumb.  (Plin.  Tiii.  58.  s.  83 ;  Arist.  Mir. 
Ause.  70 ;  Aelian,  Bi$t  An.  iil  37 ;  Snidas,  i.  c. 
Birpaxot  tx  itplipov.')  The  modem  town  stands 
upon  the  site  of  the  ancient  aXj,  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  island,  and  contains  upwards  of  2000  in- 
habitants. It  is  built  upon  a  steep  rock,  about  800 
feet  abore  the  aea.  There  are  only  a  few  remains 
of  the  ancient  city.  (Ross,  Rei$ea  aufdm  Griech. 
lutein,  vol.  i.  p.  134,  seq. ;  Fiedler,  Jieue,  #c.  vol.  ii. 
p.  106,  seq.) 
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SERMO,  a  town  of  the  Celtiberi  in  Hispania  Tar- 
raconensis.  (/(in.  AnL  p.  447.)  Variously  iden- 
tified with  Mud  and  Mezalocha.  [T.  H.  D.] 

SERMYLE  (Sep^iAri,  Herod,  tu.  122;  Thnc. 
T.  18;  3fpiw\la,  Scyl.  p.  26;  Hecataeus,  ap.  Step*. 
£.  s.  v.;  Boclth,  Imcr.  Graec.  vol.  L  p.  304  :  £tA. 
3<f>/iiAioi),  a  town  of  Chalcidioe,  between  Galepsns 
and  Mecybenia,  which  gave  its  name  to  the  Torouaic 
gulf,  which  was  also  called  Sirmtlicdb  Sinus 
(iC(iXirat  2(piw\Mif,  Scyl.  {.  c).  The  modem 
Ormjlia,  between  Molytd  and  DeriM,  is  identified 
from  its  name,  which  differs  little  from  the  ancient 
form,  with  the  site  of  Sermyle.  (Leake,  Northern 
Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  1 55.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

SEBMYXICUS  S1NU&    [Sbbhtlk.] 

SEROTA,  a  town  on  the  frontier  between  Upper 
and  Lower  Pannonia,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river 
Dravus.  (/«.  Ant.  p.  130;  It.  Hieros.  p.  662  ; 
Geog.  Ray.  iv.  19,  where  it  is  called  Sirore,  while  the 
Table  calls  it  Sirota.)  It  is  possible  that  this  town 
may  have  belonged  to  the  tribe  of  the  Serretes  men- 
tioned by  Pliny  (iiL  28)  as  inhabiting  a  part  of 
Pannonia.  The  town  of  Scrota  is  commonly  iden- 
tified with  the  modem  VerScze  or  Verovitt.  [L.  S.J 

SERPA,  a  place  in  Hispania  Baetica,  on  the 
Anas,  and  in  the  territory  of  the  TurdetanL  (/Itn. 
Antf.  426.)  It  still  bears  its  ancient  name.  See 
Besendi  Ant.  Lunt.  p.  194.  [T.  H.  D.] 

SERRAEPOLIS  (2<^'iroAit  kAioi,  Ptol.  t.  6. 
§  4),  a  village  en  the  coast  of  Cilicia,  lying  between 
Mallus  and  Aegae  (^Ayaz). 

SERRAPILLI,  a  tribe  mentioned  by  Pliny  (iii. 
88),  as  dwelling  on  the  river  Dravus  in  Pannonia. 
The  resemblance  of  name  has  induced  some  geo- 
graphers to  assnme  that  they  dwelt  about  the 
modem  town  of  PUiich  ;  bat  this  is  a  mere  con- 
jecture. [L.  S.] 

SERRETES.     [Serota.] 

SERRHAE.     [SiRis.] 

SERRHEUM  or  SERRHIU&I  (3i^u>v,  Dem.  p. 
85,  R.;  lip^fiov,  Herod,  vii.  59;  Steph.  B. «.  v.),  a 
promontoiy  and  town  on  the  southern  coast  of 
Thrace,  now  Cape  Makri  It  lay  to  the  west  of 
Marooeia,  and  opposite  to  the  island  of  Samo- 
thrace.  It  is  repeatedly  mentioned  by  Demosthenes 
(pp.  85,  114,  133,  R),  as  having  been  taken  by 
Philip,  contrary  to  his  engagements  with  the  Athe- 
nians; and  Livy  (xzxi.  16)  slates  that  it  was  one 
of  the  Tbracian  towns  captured  by  Philip  V.  in  the 


year  b.  o.  SOO.  (Plin.  iv.  11.  s.  18;  Mela,  A. 
2.)  According  to  Stephanns  Byz.  (<.  c)  a  town 
on  the  island  of  Samothrace  bore  the  same 
name.  [J.  R] 

SERRI.  a  people  of  the  Asiatic  Sarmatia,  on  the 
Enxine.  (Plin.  vi.  5.  s.  5.)  Mela  (i.  19)  places  them 
between  the  Mehinchlaeni  and  Siraces.     [T.  H.  D.] 

SERRITIM.     [Sebrhbuh.] 

SERVIODUltUM,  a  town  in  the  north-east  of 
Vindelicia  on  the  Danube,  on  the  road  from  Reginum 
toBoiodnram,near  AugustanaCastra.  (Tab.PeiU.; 
Not.  Imp.)  It  most  have  occnpied  the  site  of  the 
modem  Stravbmg,  ot  some  place  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, such  as  Aeelburg,  where  ancient  remains  still 
exist  [L.  S.] 

SERVI'TIUM,  a  town  in  the  soathem  part  of 
Upper  Pannonia,  (m  the  river  Dravus,  on  the  road 
from  Siscia  to  Srminm.  (/(.  Ant  p.  268;  Geog. 
Rav.  iv.  19,  where  it  is  called  Serbetium  ;  Tab. 
Peut.)  Its  site  has  been  identified  with  eevenil 
modem  places;  but  the  most  probable  conjecture  is 
that  it  occupied  the  place  of  the  modem  Sieverovai, 
the  point  at  which  the  roads  leading  firom  Sirminm 
and  Siscia  to  Salona  met.  [L.  S.] 

SESAMUS  (iritrofids),  a  small  river  on  the  coast 
of  Paphlagonia,  flowing  into  the  Euzine  near  the 
town  of  Amastris,  whence  in  later  times  the  river 
itself  was  called  Amastris.  (Anonym.  Per^pJ.  P.  .£. 
p  5;  Marcian.  p  71;  Amastris.)  [L.  S.] 

SESARETHDS.    [Tauijistii.] 

SESATAE.    [Serioa.] 

SESECRI'EKAE  {'SviKxpUviu  vviroi,  Arrian, 
Peripl.  M.  Erythr.  p.  30),  a  group  of  islands  oppo- 
site to  the  S.  coast  of  India  intra  Gangem,  and  pro- 
bably in  the  Sinus  Colchicus  —  where  Ptolemy 
(vii.  1.  §  10)  places  a  town  with  the  somewhat 
similar  name  of  'imrUtmpiu.  It  must  hnve  been  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Taprobane,  since  the  Peripjus 
mentions  the  KiyAiav  VTtaot  as  close  to  the  Si»e- 
crienae,  whilst  Ptolemy  (vii.  4.  §  11)  places  the 
same  island  amongst  a  number  of  others  lying  before 
Taprobane,  many  of  which  must  nndonbtedly  have 
belonged  to  the  Sesecrienae.  [T.  H.  D.] 

SESSITES  {Sena),  a  river  of  Gallia  Transpadana, 
and  one  of  the  moet  important  of  the  northern 
tributaries  of  the  Pados.  It  flows  beneath  the  walls  of 
Vercellae  (FerceUi),  and  joins  the  Padns  about  16 
miles  below  that  city.  Its  name  is  noticed  only  by 
Pliny  (iiL  16.  s.  20)  and  the  Geographer  of  Ravenna 
(ir.  36),  who  writes  the  name  Sisidus.   [E.  H.  B.1 

SESTU'NAE  ARAE(calle<l  by  Ptolemy  -ivrrtov 
Bai^l  txpor,  ii.  5.  §  3),  the  W.  promontory  of  the 
N.  coast  of  Gallaecia  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis.  It 
had  three  altars  dedicated  to  Augustus,  whence  its 
name.  (Plin.  iv.  20.  s.  34;  Mela,  iii.  1.)  It  is 
the  present  Cabo  Vilano  (Florez,  Etp.  Sagr.  zx. 
p  44;  Sestini,  Med.  Itp.  p  103.)         [T.  H.  D.] 

SESTIA'RIA  PROM.  (Sncmopto  Ixpa,  Ptol.  iv. 
I.  §  7),  a  headland  on  the  N.  coast  of  Mauritania 
Tingitana,  between  capes  Russadir  and  Abyla.  It  ia 
probably  the  same  that  is  called  Cannamm  Promon- 
torinm  in  the  Itm.  AnL  (p.  11),  lying  at  a  distance 
of  60  miles  from  Russadir,  or  the  present  Cabo 
QttOalee.  [T.  H.  D.] 

SESTIItUM  (£(A.  Sestinas:  Sestino),  a  town  in 
the  interior  of  Umbria,  mentioned  only  by  Pliny,  who 
enumerates  the  Sestinates  among  the  towns  of  that 
region  (Plin.  iii.  14.  s.  19;  Gmter,  Inter,  p.  108.  7), 
but  which  still  retains  its  ancient  name.  It  is  situ- 
ated among  the  Apennines,  at  the  source  of  the  river 
FogUa  (Pissorus).  [E.  H.  B.] 
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SESTDS(2i|0T^:  Etk  24<rru»),  Ow  prindial 
town  of  the  Thradan  CberaaMsaa,  and  opposite  to 
Al7diu,ita  distance  front  which  i*  rariotul;  atated  bj 
ancient  writers,  probabljr  beeaaae  their  measoraneats 
were  made  id  different  wajs  ;  some  speaking  of  tlie 
mere  btrndth  of  the  Hellespont  where  it  is  narrowest; 
others  of  the  distance  from  one  citf  to  the  other; 
which,  again,  might  be  reckoned  either  as  an  imagi- 
nary straight  line,  or  as  the  space  traversed  by 
a  Teasel  in  crossing  from  either  side  to  the  other, 
and  this,  owing  to  the  carrent,  depended  to  some 
extent  apoo  which  shore  was  tlie  starting  point. 
Strabo  (xiiL  p.  591)  states  that  the  strait  is  7 
■tadia  aenias  near  Abjdos  ;  bat  that  from  the 
harbour  of  Abydua  to  that  of  Sestos,  the  distance  is 
SO  stadia.*  (On  this  point  the  following  references 
may  be  consnlted  :  Herod.  viL  34:  Xen.  Hell.  ir.  8. 
5;  Polyb.  xtL  29;  ScyL  p.  28;  Plin.  ir.  11.  s.  18. 
Ukert  (iii.  2.  §  137,  note  41)  has  collected  the  rari- 
oos  statements  made  by  the  modems  respectiiig  this 
■abject.) 

Owing  to  its  position,  Sestns  was  for  a  long  period 
the  Danal  point  of  departure  for  tboee  crossing  over 
from  Earope  to  Asia;  but  snbseqnently  the  Komans 
selected  Callipolis  as  tlie  hari>our  for  that  purpose, 
and  thus,  no  doubt,  hastened  the  decay  of  Sestns, 
which,  though  never  a  very  large  town,  was  in  earlier 
times  a  place  of  great  importance.  According  to 
Theopompus  (^ap.  Smb.  L c),  it  was  a  weil-fortiiBed 
town,  and  connected  with  its  port  by  a  wall  200  feet 
in  length  (irKAti  Siw\49p^).  Dercjllidas,  also,  in 
a  qPMch  attributed  to  him  by  Xenopbon  (BelL  iv. 
8.  §  5),  describes  It  as  extremely  strong. 

Sestiis  derives  its  chief  celebrity  from  two  drcam- 
itances, — the  one  poetical  the  other  historical  The 
former  is  its  connection  with  the  romantic  story  of 
Hero  and  Leander,  too  well  known  to  render  it  neces- 
sary to  do  more  than  merely  refer  to  it  in  this  place 
(0».  JSTer.  xviii.  127;  Stat.  5ai».  L  3.27, &c.);  the 
latter  is  the  formation  (b.  c  480)  of  the  bridge  of 
boats  across  the  Hellespont,  for  Uie  passage  of  the 
army  of  Xerxes  into  Europe;  the  western  end  of 
which  bridge  was  a  little  to  the  south  of  Sestus 
(Herod,  vii.  33).  After  the  battle  of  Hycale,  the 
Athenians  seized  the  opportunity  of  recovering  the 
Chersonesus,  and  with  thiU  objvct  laid  siege  to  Ses- 
tus, into  which  a  great  many  Persians  had  hastily 
retired  on  their  approach,  and  which  was  very  in- 
sufficiently prepared  for  defence.  Notwithstanding 
this,  the  garrison  held  out  bravely  during  many 
montlis ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  spring  of  b.  c.  478 
that  it  was  so  much  reduced  by  famine  as  to  have 
become  mutinous.  The  governor,  Artayctes,  and 
other  Persians,  then  fled  from  the  town  in  the  night; 
and  00  this  being  discovered,  the  inhabitants  opened 
their  gates  to  the  Athenians.  (Herod,  iz.  115,  eeq.; 
Tbue.  i.  89.)  It  remained  in  their  pussession  till 
after  the  battle  of  Aegospotami,  and  used  to  be 
called  by  tliem  the  com-cbcst  of  the  Piraeeus,  from 
its  giving  them  the  command  of  the  trade  of  the 
Euxine.     (Arist  Jthet  iii.  10.  §  7.)    At  the  close 


*  Lord  Byron,  in  a  note  referring  to  bis  feat  of 
swimming  across  from  Sestus  to  Abydus,  says : — 
**  The  whole  distance  from  the  place  whence  we 
started  to  our  landing  on  the  other  side,  including 
the  length  we  were  carried  by  the  current,  was  com- 
puted by  those  on  board  the  frigate  at  upwards  of 
4  English  miles,  thoogh  the  actual  breadth  is  barely 
one."  This  corresponds  remarkably  well  with  the 
measurements  given  by  Strabo,  as  above. 


SETAE, 
of  the  FelopaniMstu  War  (b.  a  404),  Sestos,  with 
most  of  the  other  poasessiaai  of  Athens  b  the  same 
quarter,  fell  into  the  hands  at  the  Lacedaeronnians 
and  their  Persian  alhes.  Daring  tiie  war  which  woo 
afterwards  broke  oot  between  Sparta  and  Penia, 
Sestos  adhersd  to  the  former,  and  refused  to  obey 
the  oommanJ  of  Phanabazas  to  expel  the  Lscedae- 
mcnian  garrisoo ;  in  coo:seqoence  of  which  it  was 
blockaded  by  Conon  (b.  c.  394),  but  without  much 
result,  as  it  appears.  (Xen.  BdL  iv.  8.  §  6.)  Some 
time  after  this,  probsbly  in  ooosequence  of  the  peace 
of  Antalcidas  (b.  c.  387),  Sestus  n^ained  its  in- 
dependence, though  only  for  a  time,  and  perhaps  in 
name  merely;  for  ea  the  next  occasion  when  it  is 
mentioned,  it  is  as  belooging  to  the  Persian  satrap, 
Ariobanaoes,  fixim  whom  Cotys,  a  Thradan  king, 
was  endeavouring  to  take  it  by  arms  (b.  c.  362  ?). 
He  was,  however,  compelled  to  raise  tlie  siege,  pro- 
bably by  the  united  forces  of  Timotheos  and  Agexi- 
lans  (Xen.  Aget.  ii.  26;  Nep.  Timolh.  1);  the  latter 
aothority  states  that  Ariobananes,  in  return  for  the 
services  cf  Tmutheus  in  this  war,  gave  Sestos  and 
another  town  to  the  Athenians*,  from  whom  it  is  said 
to  have  soon  afterwards  revolteid.  when  it  sabmiitt'd 
to  Cotys.  But  his  successor,  Ceisobleptee,  sarrto- 
dered  the  whole  Chersonesus,  inching  Sestos,  to 
the  Athenians  (b.  c.  357),  who,  oo  the  contiooed 
refusal  of  Sestus  tu  yield  to  them,  sent  Chares,  in 
B.  c.  353,  to  reduce  it  to  obedience.  Afker  a  short 
resistance  it  was  taken  by  assault,  and  all  the  male 
inhabitants  capable  of  bearing  arms  were,  by  Chares' 
orders,  barbarously  massacred.     (Diod.  xvi.  .34.) 

Afterthis  time  we  have  little  infcamatioo  respecting 
Sestus.  It  appears  to  have  fiillen  under  the  power 
of  the  Macedonians,  and  the  army  of  Alexander  the 
Great  assembled  there  (b.  c.  334),  to  be  conveyed 
from  its  harbour  in  a  Grecian  fleet,  from  Europe  to  the 
shores  of  Asia.  By  the  terms  of  the  peace  cooclcded 
(b.  a  197)  between  the  Romans  and  Philip,  the  latter 
was  required  to  withdraw  his  garrisons  from  many 
places  both  in  Europe  and  in  Asia;  and  oo  the  demand 
of  the  Bhodians,  actuated  no  doubt  by  a  desire  far 
free  trade  with  the  Euxine,  Sestus  was  included  in 
the  number.  (Liv.  xxxiL  33.)  Daring  the  war  with 
Antiocbus,  the  Bomans  were  about  to  lay  siege  to 
the  town  (b.  c.  190);  but  it  at  once  sanvodered. 
(Liv.  zxxvii.  9.)  Strabo  mentions  Sesliu  as  a  place 
of  some  commercial  importance  in  bis  time ;  but 
history  is  silent  respecting  its  subsequent  destinies. 
According  to  D'AnviUe  its  site  is  occupied  by  a  ruined 
place  called  ^entente ;  but  more  recent  autburiiies 
name  it  Jalowa  (Mannert,  vii.  p.  193).  (Herod,  iv. 
143;  Thnc.  viii.  62;  Polyb.  iv.  44;  Diod.  iL  37; 
Axnai,Anab.  i.  11.  §§  5, 6;  Ptol.  iii.  12.  §  4,  viii. 
11.  §  10;  Steph.  B.  «.  v.;  Scymn.  708;  Locao,  iL 
674.)  [J.  E.] 

SESDVn  [EasDi]. 

SETABIS.     [Saetabis.] 

SETAE,  SETTAE,  or  SAETTAE  (Srrai,  JeV- 
Tcu,  or  XoiTTu),  a  town  in  Lydia,  near  the  sources 
of  the  river  Hermos,  which  is  not  mentioned  by  any 
of  the  earUer  writers.  (Hierod.  p.  669:  Ptol.  v.  S. 
§  21 ;  ConciL  Cowtont  iii.  p.  502;  ConcU.  Xieaen. 


*  There  is  much  obscurity  in  this  part  of  Grecian 
history,  and  the  statement  of  Nepos  has  been  con- 
sidered inconsistent  with  several  passages  in  Greek 
authorities,  who  are  undoubtedly  of  inoomparably 
greater  weight  than  the  unknown  compiler  of  ths 
biographical  notices  which  pass  under  the  name  of 
Nepos.    (See  jUicU  Biogr.  VuL  UI.  f.  1 146,  a.) 
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!i  p.  691 ;  eomp.  Sestini,  Gtog.  Nma,  p.  SS.)  It  is 
commonly  sapposed  to  have  occupied  the  site  of  the 
modern  Sidas  Kaleh.  [  L.  S.] 

SETA'NTII  (2«T(£vTioi.  Ptol.  ii.  3.  §  2),  a  tribe 
probably  belonpng  to  the  Brigantes  on  the  W.  coast 
of  Britannia  Romano,  and  possessing  a  harbour 
(irrttxritn'  Ki/iiii',  Ptol.  L  c),  commonly  thonght 
to  hare  been  at  the  month  of  the  river  Sibble. 
Beichard,  howcTer,  places  it  on  the  S.  coast  of  the 
Soluxa/  FritA,  while  Camden  (p.  793)  woald  read, 
with  one  of  the  MSS.  of  Ptolemy,  "  Segontiorum 
Portus,"  and  seeks  it  near  Caermti-von.    [T.  H.  D.] 

SETANTIORUM  PORTUS.     [Seta.ntil] 

SETEIA  (2«TT)fo  or  Sryijto  ftfrxutrts,  Ptol.  ii.  3. 
§  2),  an  estuary  on  the  W.  coast  of  Britannia  Bo- 
mana,  opposite  the  isle  of  Mona,  into  which  the 
Dee  discharges  itself.  [T.  H.  D.] 

SETELSIS  (itrtXirls  or  SsAfwfj,  Ptol.  ii.  6.  § 
72),  a  toTn  of  the  Jaccetani  in  Hispania  Tarra- 
conensis,  now  Sobona.  See  a  coin  in  Sestini,  p. 
189.  [T.H.D.] 

SETHERIES,  a  rirer  of  Asiatic  Samutia,  on  the 
E.  coast  of  the  Pontns  Euzinos,  and  in  the  territory 
of  the  Sindi.     (Plin.  vi.  5.  a.  5.)         [T.  H.  D.] 

SETIA  (Sirri'a:  Eth.  Setinns:  Setze),  an  ancient 
city  of  Latium,  sitnated  on  the  S.  slope  of  the  Yol- 
■dan  mountains,  between  Norba  and  PriTemnm, 
looking  over  the  Pontine  Marshes.  It  is  probable 
that  it  was  originally  a  Latin  city,  as  its  name  is 
foand  in  the  list  given  by  Dlonysios  of  the  thirty 
cities  of  the  Latin  Leagne.  (Dionys.  r.  61.)  Bat 
it  most  hare  fallen  into  the  bands  of  the  Volscians, 
at  the  time  their  power  was  at  its  height.  No 
mention  of  it  is,  however,  found  during  the  wars  of 
the  Romans  with  that  people  until  aft<-r  the  Gaulish 
invasion,  when  a  Soman  colony  was  established  there 
in  B.C.  392,  and  recruited  with  an  additional  body 
of  colonists  a  few  years  afterwards.  (Veil.  Pat.  i. 
14;  Lir.  vi.  30.)  At  this  time  Setia  most  have 
been  the  most  advanced  point  of  the  Roman  dominion 
in  this  direction,  and  immediately  adjoined  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  Privemates,  who  were  still  an  inde- 
pendent and  powerful  people.  [Privernum.]  This 
exposed  the  new  colonists  to  the  incursions  of  that 
people,  who,  in  B.  o.  342,  laid  waste  their  territory, 
as  well  as  tbnt  of  Kurba.  (Liv.  vii,  42,  viiL  1.) 
The  Privemates  were,  however,  severely  punished 
for  this  aggression,  and  from  this  time  the  Setini 
seem  to  have  enjoyed  tranquillity.  But  it  is  re- 
markable that  a  few  years  later  L.  Annius  of  Setia 
appears  as  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  I^atiiis  in  their 
great  war  against  Rome,  b.  a  340.  (Liv.  viii.  3.) 
Setia  was  a  Colonia  Latina,  and  was  one  of  those 
which,  during  the  pressure  of  the  Second  Punic 
War  (b.  o.  209),  declared  its  inability  to  furnish 
any  further  supplies  either  of  men  or  money.  (Liv. 
zxvii.  9.)  It  was,  at  a  later  period  of  the  war, 
severely  punished  for  this  by  the  imposition  of  much 
heavier  contribntions.  (Id.  xzix.  15.)  From  its 
strong  and  somewhat  secluded  position,  Setia  was 
selected  as  the  place  where  the  Carthaginian  hos- 
tages, given  at  the  close  of  the  war,  were  detained 
in  custody,  and  in  b.  c.  198  became  in  consequence 
the  scene  of  a  vety  dangerous  conspiracy  among  the 
slaves  of  that  and  the  adjoining  districts,  which  was 
suppressed  by  the  energy  of  the  praetor  L.  Cor- 
nelius Merula.  (Id.  xxxii.  26.)  From  this  time 
we  hear  no  more  of  Setia  till  the  Civil  Wars  of 
Manns  and  Sulla,  when  it  was  taken  by  the  latter 
after  a  regular  siege,  b.  c.  82.  (Appian,  B.  C.  i. 
87.)    It  appears  therefore  to  have  been  at  this 
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period  a  Btnmg  fortress,  an  advantage  which  it 
owed  to  its  position  on  a  hill  as  well  as  to  its  forti- 
fications, the  remains  of  which  are  still  visible. 
Under  the  Empire  Setia  seems  to  have  continued  to 
be  a  flourishing  municipal  town,  but  wss  chiefly 
celebrated  for  its  wine,  which  in  the  days  of  Msrtial 
and  Juvenal  seems  to  have  been  esteemed  one  of 
the  choicest  and  most  valuable  kinds:  according  to 
Pliny  it  was  Augustus  who  first  brought  it  into 
vogue.  (Plin.  xiv.  6.  s.  8;  Martial,  x.  36.  6, 
xiii.  112:  Jnv.  i.  27;  Strab.  v.  pp.  234,  237;  SiL 
Ital.  viii.  379.)  We  learn  from  the  Liber  Coloniarum 
that  Setia  received  a  colony  under  the  Triumvirate; 
and  it  is  probable  that  it  subsequently  bore  the  title 
of  a  Colonia,  though  it  is  not  mentioned  as  such  by 
Pliny.  (Plin.  iii  5.  s.  9;  Lib.  Colon,  p.  237; 
Orell.  Inter.  2246;  Zumpt,  de  Colon,  p.  338.) 

The  position  of  Setia  on  a  lofty  hill,  looking  down 
upon  the  Pontine  Marshes  and  the  Appian  Way,  is 
alluded  to  by  several  writers  (Strab.  v.  p.  237; 
Martial,  z.  74.  11,  xiii.  112),  among  others  in  a 
fragment  of  Lucilius  (ap.  A.  GeU.  xvi.  9),  in  whose 
time  it  is  probable  that  the  highroad,  of  the  ex- 
treme hilliness  of  which  be  compliuns,  passed  by 
Setia  itself.  It  was,  however,  about  5  miles  distant 
from  the  Appian  Way,  on  the  left  hand.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  modem  towb  of  Sezza 
occupies  the  same  site  with  the  ancient  one,  as  ex- 
tensive remains  of  its  walls  are  still  visible.  They 
are  constracted  of  large  polygonal  or  redely  squared 
blocks  of  limestone,  in  the  same  style  as  those  of 
Norba  and  Cora.  The  subsitractions  of  several 
edifices  (probably  temples)  of  a  similar  style  of 
constraction,  also  remain,  as  well  as  so  e  incon- 
siderable rains  of  an  amphitheatre.  (Westplial, 
Jiom.  Kamp.  p.  53;  Dodwell's  PeUagic  Remaiai, 
pp.  115— 120.)  [KH.B.] 

SE'TIA  (j/tio,  Ptol.  ii.  4.  §  9).  1.  A  town  of 
the  Turduli  in  Hispania  Baetica,  between  the  Baetis 
and  Mount  Ilipula. 

2.  A  town  of  the  Vascones  in  Hispania  Tarra- 
conensis.    (Ptd.  ii.  6.  §  67.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

SE'TIDA  (So-iSo,  Ptol.  ii.  4.  §  12),  a  town  of  the 
Tnrdetani  in  the  W.  of  Hispania  Baetica.    [T.  H.  D.j 

SETIDATA  (SeriSoi/o),  a  town  in  the  north- 
east of  ancient  Germany,  on  the  north  of  the  sources 
of  the  Vistuls,  so  that  it  belonged  either  to  the 
Onmni  or  to  the  Burgundiones.  (Ptol.  ii.  1 1.  §  28.) 
Its  exact  site  is  not  known,  though  it  is  commonly 
assumed  to  have  occupied  the  place  of  the  modem 
ZydovH)  on  the  south  of  Gnesen.  (Wilhelm,  Ger- 
manien,  p.  253.)  [L.  S.] 

SETISACL'M  (S«T/<raicoi',  Ptol.  ii.  6.  §  52),  a 
town  of  the  Murbogi  in  the  N.  of  Hispania  Tarra- 
conensis.  [T.  H.  D.] 

SETIUS  MONS  or  PBOM.  [Blascok;  Fecti 
Juouu.l 

SETOTRIALLACTA  (SerffrpioXAArro,  Ptol. 
ii.  6.  §  56),  a  town  of  the  Arevaci  in  HLspania  Tar- 
raconensis.  [T.  H.  D.] 

SETO'VXA  (Serovla,  Appian,  Illifr.  27),  a  town 
of  Dalmatia,  situated  in  a  well-wooded  valley,  which 
was  besieged  by  Octavius  in  the  campaign  of  B.  o. 
34.  It  has  been  identified  with  Sign,  situated  in 
the  rich  valley  of  the  Cettina,  and  bonnded  by 
mountains  to  the  right  and  lefL  [E.  B.  J.] 

SETUACO'TUM  (2eTouie»Toi',or  itTovaKaroy), 
a  town  in  the  south  of  Germany  between  the  upper 
part  of  the  Danube  and  the  Silva  Gabreta.  perhaps 
belonging  to  the  territory  of  the  Narisci  (Ptol.  ii.  1 1 
§  30)  J  but  its  site  is  quite  unknown.        [L.  S.  j 
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SETtJIA. 


SETTJIA  CSermta),  a  town  of  the  Qiucli,  in  the 
Bontb-eut  of  Germany,  apparently  near  the  soarces 
of  the  river  Aucbo,  a  tribatarv  of  the  Dannbe,  in 
the  Carpathian  moantains.  (Ptol.  ii.  II.  §  29.) 
Its  identification  is  only  matter  of  conjectore.  [!"£.] 

SEVACES  (StoioKts),  a  tribe  in  the  western 
part  of  Noricum,  is  mentioned  only  by  Ptolemy  (ii. 
14.  §  2.)  [L.  S.] 

SEVE'RI  MUBUS.    [Vallum.] 

SEVE'RUS  MONS,  a  mountain  of  Central  Italy 
mentioned  only  by  Virgil  {Aen.  vii.  713),  who 
places  it  among  the  Sabiues,  and  associates  it  with 
the  Mons  Tetrica.  It  therefore  erideatly  belonged 
to  the  lofty  central  ranges  of  the  Apennines,  in 
that  part'  of  Italy,  but  cannot  be  identified  with 
more  accuracy,    [Apenninl'b.]  [E.H.B.] 

SEUMARA or  SEUSAMORA  (itifmpami  Stv- 
aiixopa,  Strab.  zi.  p.  501),  a  town  in  the  Cancasian 
Iberia.  [T.  H.  D.] 

SEVO,  a  lofty  monntain  in  the  extreme  north  of 
ancient  Germany,  in  the  island  of  Scandia,  in  the 
territory  of  the  Ingaevones.  It  was  lielieved  to  equal 
in  extent  and  magnitude  the  Ripaei  Mantes.  (Plin. 
ir.  27 ;  Solin.  20.)  There  can  l>e  no  doubt  that  this 
mouiituiu  is  the  same  as  MomU  Kjdlen  which  at 
present  separates  Sweden  from  Norwati,  and  the 
southern  branch  of  which  still  bears  the  name  of  %c>e- 
Syggm.    [Scandia.]  [L.  S.] 

SEUBBI.    [Sebdrbi.1 

SEX     [Saxetandm.I 

SEXANTAPRISTA  (;EimniTpurrcL,  Procop.  d» 
Aed.  JT.  11.  p.  307),  a  town  of  Moesia  Inferior,  on 
the  Dannbe,  on  the  great  hJKh-roiid  between  Tri- 
mammium  and  Tigra.  (Am.  Ant  p.  222.)  Ac- 
cording to  the  Notit  Imp-  (where  it  is  called 
Sexagintaprista),  the  5th  cohort  of  the  Ist  Leglo  Ital., 
together  with  a  squadron  of  cavalry,  lay  in  garrison 
here.  Some  identify  it  with  RutUelmk,  whilst  others 
pUce  it  further  to  the  E.,  near  Lipmh.     [T.  H.  D.] 

SEXTANTIO,  in  Gallia  Narbonensis.  The  true 
name  of  this  place  is  preserved  in  an  inscription 
found  at  Nemausus  (JVfmes),  and  published  by 
Menard.  The  name  is  written  Sextatio  in  the  An- 
tonine  Itin  ;  and  Sostantio  in  the  Jerusalem  Itin. 
The  remains  of  Sextantio  ai-e  supposed  to  be  those 
which  are  about  3  miles  north  u(  Montpellier,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Ledos  (£a).  [G.  L.] 

SHAALABBIN  (iaXo/ti.-,  LXX),  a  city  of  the 
tribe  of  Dan  {Josh.  xix.  42)  joined  with  Ajalon 
ClooXiiy),  and  mentioned  in  the  LXX.  (not  in  the 
Hebrew)  as  one  of  the  cities  in  which  the  Amorites 
continued  to  dwell,  after  the  occupation  of  Canaan 
by  the  Israelites  (xix.  48).  This  last  fact  identities 
it  with  the  Shaalbim  (LXX.  eoAagiv)  of  the  book 
of  Judges  (i.  35),  which  is  also  joined  with  Aijalon, 
and  of  which  the  same  fact  is  rekted.  It  is  there 
placed  in  Mount  Heres.  Eusebiua  mentions  a 
village  named  Salaba  (SaXoSd),  in  the  borders  of 
Sebaste  {Onomrut.  i.  v.),  which  could  not  be  in 
Uan:  but  S.  Jerome  ^Comment,  in  JCzech.  xlviii.) 
mentions  three  towns  in  the  tribe  of  Dan,  Ailun, 
Selcbi  and  Emans.  It  is  joined  with  Malaa  and 
Beth-shemesh  in  1  Kmgt  iv.  9,  which  also  indicates 
a  situation  in  or  near  the  pbiin  of  Sharon.  In  Mr. 
Smith's  list  of  places  in  the  district  of  JttmUeh,  U  a 
village  named  SelbSt,  containing  all  the  radicals  of 
the  Scripture  name,  and  probably  identical  with 
Selrbi  of  Josephus,  as  the  modem  Talo  is  with 
Ajalon  and  'AmmU  with  Emmaus.  Its  place  is 
not  definitely  fixed.  (Robinson,  BibL  Ret.  vol.  iii. 
2nd  appendix,  p.  120.)  [G.  W.] 


season; 

SHALISHA  (LXX  Akz.  2a\unrB,Yat  SfX^iE), 
a  district  of  Palestine,  in  or  near  Haunt  Ephraim  (1 
Sam.  ix.  4),  in  which  was  probably  situated  Bui 
Shalisha.    [Baal  Shausha.]  [G.  W.] 

SHAROK  (2a(x4i':  Eth.  iapminp).  1.  Part  of 
the  great  western  plain  of  Palestine,  distin^isbed 
for  its  fertility,  mentioned  by  the  prophet  Isaiah 
with  "the  glory  of  Lebanon,  and  the  excelkncy  of 
Carmel  and  Sharon.'  (/aniaA,  xxxv.  2.)  "  The 
nXe  of  Sharon  "  is  used  proverbially  in  the  Cantida 
(ii.  I .)  It  is  remarkable  that  the  name  does  nut 
occur  in  either  of  these  passages  in  the  LXX.,  but 
in  the  latter  is  translated  by  tuiBas  toS  wtSIm,  by 
which  appellative  Symmachus  transhites  it  in  the 
former  passage,  while  Theodotion  and  Aqnila  retain 
the  proper  name.  Its  richness  as  a  pasture  land  is 
intimated  in  1  Ckromckf  (xxvii.  29),  where  we  read 
that "  Sliitrai  the  Sharanite  "  was  overseer  of  David's 
"  herds  that  fed  in  Sharon."  It  doubtless  derived 
its  name  firom  a  village  mentioned  only  in  the  Kew 
Testament  (_Ac(»,  ix.  35)  in  connection  with  Lydda, 
in  a  Banner  that  intimates  its  vicinity  to  that 
town.  Its  site  has  not  been  recovered  in  modem 
times,  but  it  occurred  to  the  writer,  on  the  spot, 
that  it  may  possibly  be  represented  by  the  villsge  of 
Buttu  (=  Peter),  on  the  north  of  the  road  between 
Lydda  and  Betboron,  and  may  have  changed  iti 
name  in  honour  of  the  Apostle,  and  in  comroeino(«- 
tion  of  the  miracle  wronght  by  him.  S.  Jerane  in 
his  commentaries  limits  the  name  to  the  district 
about  Joppa,  Lydda,  and  lamnia  (jad  Jet.  xxxiiL  Uv.) 
Eusebius  calls  the  district  Saronas  (ZupcMtis),  and 
extends  it  from  Joppa  to  Caesareia  (of  Paleitine); 
while  other  writers  reckon  to  it  the  whole  of  the 
coast  north  of  Caesateia,  as  6^  as  Carmel.  (Oao- 
masL  tub  voee.)  The  width  of  the  plain  aboot 
Jafh  is  little  lea  than  18  milee,  and  the  Inxniiaora 
of  its  soil  is  still  attested  by  the  numerons  wild 
flowers  with  which  it  is  carpeted  in  the  spting,— 
roses,  lilies,  tulips,  narcissus,  anemones,  camatioiK, 
and  a  thousand  o^era,  no  leas  than  by  the  abun- 
dant violation  and  increase  where  the  land  is  cnl- 
tivated  as  garden  or  com  fauid.  (Ritter,  PalS»tma, 
&c  vol.  iii.  part  i.  pp.  25,  586 — 588.)  Belaad  has 
shown  that  the  classical  iiame  for  this  iirnitfnl  dis- 
trict was  SpvuSs,  which  Strabo  joins  with  Carmd, 
as  then  in  the  power  of  the  pirates  who  had  Joppa 
for  their  port  (xvi  2.  §  28,  p.  759).  Belaud  sng- 
gests  an  ingenious  account  of  diis  synonym,  which 
appears  also  in  Josephus  (who  does  not  use  the 
Scripture  name)  in  connection  with  Carmel,  in  a  man- 
ner that  clearly  points  to  the  district  de^ribed  by 
Strabo  under  the  same  name.  In  one  passage  the 
name  is  nsed  in  the  plnml  (A^u/m1  Si  ri  x^*^" 
Ka\fiTeu,  AaL  zir.  13.  §  3);  in  the  parallel  pas- 
.«age  it  is  singnlar  (M  rh  KiAoiiupoi'  Apvft&r, 
Bell.  Jud.  i.  13.  §  2).  Now  Spvi^is,  according  to 
ancient  etymologists,  signified  any  kind  of  wood, 
and,  as  Ritter  remarks,  the  traces  of  the  forests  of 
Sharon  are  still  to  be  discovered  in  the  vicinity  of 
Carmel ;  bat  according  to  Pliny  the  Sinus  SaraaciB 
derived  its  name  frata  an  oak  grove,  "  ita  Graeds 
antiqna  appellants  quercnm."  (B.  ff.  iv.  5.  sl  9.) 
The  very  probable  coryecture  of  Reland  therefo»«  ia 
that  ApviUs  is  simply  a  transUtioD  of  Saron  er 
Sarona,  for  according  to  the  Etymologicnm  Mag^om 
2op«>»(S«  al  KoiXai  tpits  (ad  voc  2<y>aii^rot). 

2.  Eusebius  and  St.  Jerwne  recognise  anochrr 
Sharon,  to  which  they  apply  the  pro[£ecy  of  Isaiah 
(xxxiii.  9),  "  Sharon  is  like  a  wildeiness "  (XX^ 
j'yei'eTo  j  24fM»>,  LXX),  wfaicb  they  refer  to  the 
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eoantij  between  Tabor  aud  the  sea  of  Tiberias 
(^Omomut  s.  e.)  Bat  as  the  same  is  here  intzo- 
dac«d  in  connection  with  Lebanon  and  Carmel, — 
Bashan  being  also  introdaced, — and  as  no  other 
notice  of  a  Galilaean  Sharon  is  to  be  met  with,  it 
seems  more  reasonable  to  refer  the  notice  in  Isaiah 
to  the  plain  of  Sharon  on  the  west  coast. 

3.  There  was  certainly  another  Sharon  beyond  Jor- 
dan, apparently  near  the  region  of  Gilead,  for  the  chil- 
dren of  AUhail,  of  the  tribe  of  Gad,  are  said  to  hare 
"  dwelt  in  Gilead  in  Bashan,  and  in  her  towns,  and 
in  all  the sabnrbs  of  Sharon"  (1  Chnm-y.  16);  and 
it  is  possible  that "  the  herds  that  fed  in  Sharon," 
under  obai^  of  David's  chief  herdsman,  Shitru  the 
Sharonite,  may  bare  pastured  in  this  tnms-Jordanic 
district,  not  in  the  phdn  of  the  Mediterranean. 
Beland  indeed  maintains  that  the  mention  of  the 
suburbs  of  Sharon  in  connection  with  the  Gadites,  is 
no  proof  of  the  existence  of  a  trans-Jordanic  Sharon, 
fi>r  that,  as  the  tribe  of  Gad  was  specially  addicted 
to  pastwal  porsnits,  they  may  have  pastured  their 
flocks  in  the  suburbs  of  the  towns  of  other  and  dis- 
tant tribes.  But  this  hypothesis  seems  much  more 
forced  tlum  the  very  natural  theory  of  a  second 
Sharon  in  the  tribe  of  Gad  properly  bo  called. 
(Palaatma,  pp.  370,  371,  988.)  [G.  W.] 

SHAVEH  (LXX  Vat.  ^  KooJa  roi>  iati,  Alex,  v 
Sov^).  "The  valley  of  Sliaveh,  which  is  the  king's 
dale,"  where  Mekhizedek  met  Abraliam  returning  from 
the  sUnghter  of  the  kings.  (Gen.  ziv.  17.)  The 
learned  are  not  agreed  concerning  the  city  of  Melchi- 
zedek.  They  who  regard  his  Salem  as  identical  with 
Jerusalem,  naturally  identify  "  the  king's  dale,"  equi- 
valent to  "  the  valley  of  Shaveh,"  with  "  the  king's 
dale  "  where  Abaalom  erected  his  monument  (2  Sean. 
xviil,  18),  and  place  it  in  the  vicinity  of  "  the  king's 
gardens,"  in  the  valley  of  the  Kedion,  where  tradition 
points  ont  "Absalom's  hand"or  place.  [Jkrusalbm, 
Vol.  IL  p.  1 7,  a.  and  p.  23,  b.]  [G.  W.l 

SHAVEH  KIBJATHAIM  (translated  by  the 
LXX.  3a«4  i  w6\is),  the  original  seat  of  that  veiy 
andant  people  the  Emims,  where  they  were  smitten 
by  Chedorlaomer,  king  of  Elam.  (Gen.  xiv.  5.) 
It  no  doubt  passed  with  the  other  possessions  of  the 
Emims  to  the  Moabites  (Deut.  ii.  9—1 1),  and  is  pro- 
bably identical  with  the  Kiriathaim  (LXX.  Kapm- 
«al/i)  at  Jeremiah  (xlviiL  23)  and  Ezekiel  (xxr. 
9).  [G.  W.] 

SHEBA.    [Sabaka.] 

SHECUEM.    [NfUFOUB  II.] 

SHILOH.    [Silo.] 

SUITTIM  (LXX  SoTTcCi'  aL  Sorrb'),  the  last 
station  of  the  Israelites  before  crossing  the  Jordan, 
described  to  be  by  Jordan  in  the  plains  of  Hoab. 
Abel-shittim  was  at  one  extremity  d  their  vast  en- 
campment, as  Beth-Jesimoth  was  at  the  other. 
(iV'toni.  XXV.  1,  xxzUL  49.)  It  was  from  theooe 
that  Joshua  sent  the  spies  to  reconnoitre  Jericho 
(Joak.  iL  1 ),  and  from  thence  that  they  marched 
to  their  miracnlotis  passage  of  the  Jordan  (iii.  1). 
In  Uicah  (vi.  S)  it  is  mentioned  in  connection  with 
Gilgal,  being  the  last  encampment  on  the  east  of 
Jordan,  as  Gilgal  was  the  first  on  the  west.  Here 
the  LXX.  render  ^b  iSv  axoivuv  ttn  7ov  TaX- 
yi}^  [G.  W.] 

SHUKEH  (LXX.  Tttiiir:  Elh.  iuiuwtrln,  2i»- 
IteviTis),  a  vilbge  of  Palestine  celebrated  as  the 
birthplace  of  Abisbag  (I  Kiag$,  i,  3),  and  for  the 
miracle  of  Elisha.  (2  Kingt,  iv.)  It  was  situated 
in  Issachar  (Jo$h.  xa.  18;  LXX.  Sowc^),  near 
Gilboa,  to  the  north;  for  when  Saul  and  the  la- 
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raeUtes  were  encamped  in  Gilboa,  the  Philistines 
pitched  in  Shunem,  so  that  he  had  to  pass  through 
their  lines  to  come  to  Endor.  (I  Sam.  zxviii.  4.) 
Eusebius  mentions  a  village  named  Sanim,  in  the  bor- 
ders of  Sebaste,  in  the  district  of  Acmbattene,  which 
cannot  be  identical  with  this.  But  the  Snbem  (3ov- 
Siiii)  of  the  same  author,  which  he  places  v.  M.  P. 
BontJi  of  Mount  Tabor,  corresponds  very  well  with  the 
site  of  the  modem  village  of  SHam,  which  still  marks 
the  site  of  ancient  Shunem.  It  is  a  miserable 
village,  situated  above  the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  on 
the  road  between  Jenta  and  Nazareth,  about  1| 
hour  north  of  Zer'it,  ancient  Jezreel,  on  the  steep 
slope  of  the  western  spur  of  Little  Hermon  (Ed- 
mJn/).  [G.  W.] 

SUUR  (Soip,  LXX),  a  place  repeatedly  mentioned 
to  describe  the  western  extremity  of  the  borders  of 
the  posterity  of  Ishmael  (Gen.  xzv.  18),  of  the 
Amalekites  only  (1  iSnin.  xv.  7),  of  the  Geshurites, 
Gezrites,  and  Amalekites  (zxvii.  8),  in  all  which 
passages  it  is  placed  "  over  against,"  "  before,"  and 
on  the  way  to  Egypt  Hagar's  well,  afterwards 
called  Beer-lahai-roi,  between  Kadesh  and  Bered, 
was  "in  the  way  to  Shnr."  (Gen.  xri.  7,  14.) 
The  name  is  still  found  in  the  south  of  Palestine. 
"  MoUaUu  (=  Beer-lahai-roi)  lies  on  the  great  road 
(ran  Beersheba  to  Shur,  or  Jebel^et-Sur,  which  is 
its  present  name, — a  grand  chain  of  mountains 
running  north  and  south,  a  little  east  of  the  longi- 
tude of  Suet,  lying,  as  Shur  did,  before  Egypt. 
(Gen.  xvL  7.)  It  lie*  at  the  south-west  ex- 
tremity of  the  plain  of  Paran,  as  Kadesh  does 
at  its  atmoet  north-east  extremity.  (Rowlands,  in 
Williams's  Bolg  Ci^,  toL  L  appendix  No.  I.  pp. 
465, 466.)  .  [G.  W.] 

SHUSHAN.    [SosA.] 

SIAGUL  (ItayovK,  Ptol.  iv.  8.  §  9,  (the  most 
easterly  town  of  Zeugitana,  only  3  miles  from  the 
coast,  and  to  which  Putput  served  as  a  harbour. 
Shaw  (Trovelt,  ch.  2)  identifies  it  with  some  mins 
at  the  village  of  Kauir-AtteUe,  from  two  inscrii^ 
tions  which  he  found  there,  with  the  words  Civ 
Siagitana;  but  which  he  must  have  read  incorrectly, 
since  the  town  would  have  been  called  Siagulitana. 
According  to  Mafiei  (Hut.  Venn.  p.  457.  2)  there 
is  also  an  inscription  with  the  words  Civ.  Siagitana 
near  Tunm  in  Africa;  wbiclK>relli  (i.  p.  334)  re- 
fers either  to  Sigus  in  Numidia  or  to  Sgu  in  Manri- 
tania  Caesariensis.  [T.  H.  D.] 

SLiNTICUM.     [Sahticum.] 

SIABUM,  a  town  of  Uispania  Baetica,  SE.  of 
Hispalis.  Now  Saraeatm,  in  the  territory  of  Utrera. 
(Flin.  iii.  1.  s.  3;  Gruter,  Inter,  p.  803;  Florez, 
Afed,  ii  p.  571,  iii.  p.  117,  Esp.  Sagr.  ix.  p.  112, 
&c)  [T.  H.  D.] 

SIATA,  an  island  on  the  Gallic  coast,  which  is 
mentioned  in  the  Maritime  Itin.  after  Vindilis,  or 
Belle  Jele.  D'Anville  conjectnres  Siata  to  be  the 
Isk  tie  Houai,  which  is  off  the  coast  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Morbihan,  and  between  SeUe  Itle  and  the 
mainland.  [G.  L.] 

SIATUTANDA  (Siaro^oySa),  is  mentioned  by 
Ptolemy  (iL  11.  §  27)  as  a  town  of  Germany;  but 
had  prol»bly  no  existence  at  all,  the  geographec 
imagining  that  in  the  words  of  Tacitns  (Ann.  iv. 
73),  "ad  sua  tntanda  digressis  rebellibns"  the  name 
of  some  town  was  contained.  Notwithstanding  this 
evident  origin  of  the  name,  some  modem  geographers 
still  persist  in  assuming  a  town  Siatutanda.     [L.S.] 

SI'BAE  (iiSat,  Arrian,  Ind.  c.  5;  Died.  zviL  96; 
Strab.  XT.  p.  688),  a  nation  of  the  Pmylb.  below 
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the  jonctioo  of  the  Hjrdaspes  and  Aetsinei,  en- 
ooontered  by  Ahzander  in  his  attempt  to  invade 
India.  Tbej  an  deacribed  as  a  rode,  warlike  people, 
armed  only  with  claba  fiir  derensive  weapons.  The 
Greelcs  noticed  this  use  of  the  dob,  and  that  the 
people  were  in  the  babit  of  branding  the  representa- 
tion of  a  club  on  the  backs  of  their  cattle,  and  that 
they  were  clothed  in  the  skins  of  wild  snlmAls. 
From  these  facts  they  inferred  that  they  most  be 
descendants  of  Hercules.  There  can  be  doobt  that 
they  are  the  same  race  as  an  called  Sobii  in 
Cnrtius  (iz.  4.  §  2).  A  tribe  of  similar  character, 
called  Siaptd  or  Siegmeh,  still  exists  in  that  orontiy, 
who  use  the  club,  and  wear  the  skins  of  goats  for 
clothini;.  (Bitter,  Til.  p.  279,  t.  p.  467 ;  Bohlen, 
AUe-ImUen,  i.  p.  308.)  It  is  possible  that  they 
have  derived  their  nanM  from  the  god  Siva.     [V.] 

SIBA'RIA,  a  town  of  the  Vettones  in  Hisponia 
Tarraconensis,  N.  of  Salmantica,  and  on  the  road 
from  Emerila  to  Caesarangunta.  (/(m.  Ant  p. 
434.)  Variously  identified  with  Saitlu,  Fuent*  de 
Saburra,  Penammde,  and  Zamocina,       [T.  H.  D.] 

SiBUA  (S(«8a:  Eth.  3iS»arit,  SitSlnis),  a 
place  in  Caria,  and  one  of  the  six  towns  which  were 
Civen  by  Alexander  the  Great  to  Ada,  a  daughter  of 
kine  Heratomnns  of  Ualicamas^us,  and  thus  became 
subject  to  Halicamaasus.  (Steph.  B.  s.  v. ;  Plin.  T. 
S9.)  Its  exact  site  cannot  be  ascertained.  [L.  S.] 

SIBKRE'.VA  (iittpiirri:  S(a  Srret-ma),  a  town  of 
Bmttium  situated  in  the  mountains  about  15  miles 
NW.  of  Crotona.  The  name  is  mentioned  only  by 
Slephanns  of  Byiantium  («.  e.),  who  calls  it  an 
Oenotrian  city,  bat  it  is  probable  that  it  is  the  same 
place  which  is  now  called  Santa  Severma,  an  appel- 
lation that  is  already  noticed  by  Constantine  Por- 
phyrogenitns  in  the  tenth  centnry.  It  was  at  that 
time  apparently  a  place  of  importance,  but  is  now 
oinch  decayed.  (Const.  Porph.  de  Adm.  Imp.  ii.  10; 
Holsten.  Obt.  *»  StejA.  Bi/t.  $.  v.)         [E.  H.  B.] 

SI'BERIS  (2($ef>i>),  a  river  of  Galatia,  a  tri- 
bntary  of  the  Sangarios;  it  flowed  in  a  aoath- 
westem  direction,  and  joined  the  main  river  near  the 
little  town  of  Syceon,  not  far  from  Jnliopolia. 
(Procop.  de  Aed.  v.  4.)  Procopins  also  mentions 
that  this  river  frequently  overflowed  its  banks,  a  fact 
which  is  perhaps  alluded  to  in  the  name  of  a  station 
called  Hycron  Potamon,  about  1 3  miles  east  of  Jolio- 
polis  (/(.  Hieroe.  p.  574);  thoogh  it  is  possible  also 
that  the  name  may  be  misspelt  for  Hieron  Potamon, 
which  is  only  anoUier  name  for  the  Hieras  of  Pliny 
(v.  43),  and  unquestionably  identical  with  the  Siberis 
which  now  bears  the  name  of  Kirmir.         [L.  S.] 

SIBUZA'TES,  an  Aqnitanian  people,  who  sub- 
mitted to  P.  Crassns,  Caesar's  legatus  in  B.  O.  56. 
(£.  G.  iii.  27.)  There  an  many  varieties  in  the 
manuscript  readings  of  this  name.  It  is  merely  by 
conjecture  founded  on  resemblance  of  name,  that 
they  have  been  placed  about  Satibueie  or  Sobtuee, 
on  the  Adour,  between  Aquae  Tarbellicae  (_Dax) 
and  Bayonne.  [Q.  L.] 

SIBYLLATES,  one  of  the  Aqnitanian  tribes 
mentioned  by  Pliny  (iv.  19).  D'Anville  conjectures 
that  the  name  is  preserved  in  that  of  the  Vallis 
Snbola,  mentioned  by  Fredegarios.  He  argues  that 
they  cannot  be  the  same  people  as  the  Sibuzates 
who  sabmitted  to  P.  Crassns,  because  Caeear  speaks 
of  a  few  of  the  remotest  Aquitanian  tribes  which  did 
not  snbmit  to  the  Roman  general,  trusting  to  the 
appniaching  winter  season  (£.  &.  iiL  27) ;  from  which 
ranark  we  may  infer  that  these  remotest  tribes  were 
in  the  valleys  of  the  Pyrenees.    "  The  people  of  the 
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valley  of  jimfe  might  derive  this  advantage  (ram  their 
sitoation,  which  is  shut  in  between  Jm  Navarre 
and  the  high  part  of  Brfom."  (D'AnviUe)    [G.  L.] 

SIBYBTUS.    [STBRrrA.] 

SICAMBRI,  SYCAMRRI,  SYGAMBRI,  SU- 
GAMBBI,  or  SUCAMBRI  {Suya/iSpoi,  ioiyoMiSpoi, 
or  ^iiMiigpoi),  a  powerful  German  tribe,  occopjing 
in  the  time  of  Caesar  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Bfaine, 
and  extending  from  the  Sieg  to  the  Liig>e.  It  b 
generally  assumed  that  this  tribe  derived  its  name 
from  the  Uttle  river  Sieg,  which  falls  into  the  Bhine 
a  Uttle  below  Bom,  and  during  the  middle  ages  was 
called  Sega,  Segaha,  but  is  not  roentiaDed  by  any 
ancient  writer;  this  assnmption,  however,  is  at  least 
only  a  probable  oonjectun,  though  it  must  be  admitted 
that  in  the  time  of  Caesar  they  inhabited  the  conntrr 
north  and  sonth  of  the  Sieg,  and  to  the  north  of  the 
Ubii  (Caes.  B.  G.  iv.  16,  foil,  vi.  35;  Strab.  rii 
pp.  390,  291;  Dion  Cass,  xxxix.  48,  zL  32,  liv. 
20,  32,  33,  36.)  VHien  the  Usipetes  and  Tencteri 
were  defeated  by  Caesar,  the  remnants  of  these  tribes 
took  refuge  in  the  country  of  the  Sicambri,  who 
took  them  under  their  protection.  Caesar  then  de- 
manded their  surrender;  and  this  being  refiised,  he 
built  bis  famous  bridge  acnns  the  Rhine  to  strike 
terror  into  the  Germans.  The  Sicambri,  however,  did 
nut  wait  for  his  arrival,  bat,  on  the  advice  (^the  Usi- 
petea  and  Tencteri,  quitted  their  own  country  and 
withdraw  into  forests  and  uninhabited  districts, 
whither  Caesar  neither  would  iwr  could  follow  them. 
A  few  years  later,  B.  c.  51,  daring  the  war  against 
the  Ebnrones,  we  find  Sicambri  fighting  against  the 
anny  of  Caesar  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  asd 
neariy  defeating  the  Romans ;  Caesar's  arrival,  who 
had  been  in  another  part  of  Gaul,  alone  saved  his 
legions.  The  Sicambri  were  then  obliged  to  retam 
across  the  Rhine.  In  b.  c.  16  the  Sicambri,  with 
the  Usipetes  and  Tencteri.  again  invaded  GalBa  Bd- 
gica,  and  M.  Lollius,  who  had  provoked  the  bar- 
barians, sustained  a  aerions  defeat.  A  sinrilar  at- 
tack which  was  made  a  few  jnn  later,  was  repelled 
by  Drasiu,  who  ponued  the  Germans  into  tbcir  own 
eoiutry.  After  the  withdrawal  of  the  Bomans,  the 
Sicambri  fSormed  a  confederation  among  their  caDotry- 
men  against  the  common  enemy,  and  as  the  Chatti 
who  had  received  the  country  of  the  Uln  oo  tfae 
right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  refused  to  join  them,  the 
Sicambri  made  war  np(»i  them;  and  as  they  left 
their  own  territory  nnprotected,  Drusns  penetrated 
throngh  it  into  the  interior  of  Germany.  After  the 
death  of  Dnuos,  Tiberius  undertook  the  oompleticn 
of  his  plans  against  Germany.  None  of  the  tribes 
ofi°ered  anion  vigorons  resistance  than  the  Scambri; 
bat  in  the  end  they  wen  obliged  to  sabmit,  and 
40,000  Sicamlm  ami  Soevi  were  transplanted  into 
Gaul,  when  as  snbjects  of  Rome  they  received  settle- 
ments betwem  the  lower  coarse  of  the  ifeuie  and 
the  Rhine.  In  that  coontry  tbey  subeeqnsntiy 
formed  an  important  part  of  the  nation  or  confede- 
racy of  the  Franks.  Those  Sigambri  who  ir«re  not 
transplanted  into  Gaol  seem  to  have  withdrawn  into 
the  hills  of  Moos  Retico,  and  for  a  long  time  they 
an  not  mentioned  in  history ;  they  reappear  in  the 
time  of  Ptolemy  (iL  11.  §  8),  when  they  an  apoken 
of  as  neigbboars  of  the  Bracteri  Minores.  The  Si- 
cambri an  described  as  hold,  brave,  and  cme],  and 
we  hear  nothing  of  towns  in  their  country;  they 
seem  in  fact  to  have  lived  in  villages  and  isolated 
farms.  (Caes.  B.  O.  iv.  19;  camp.  Tac.  Atm.  ii. 
26,  iv.  47,  zii.  39;  Snet.  Avg.  31,  Ta.  9;  Entropt 
vii.  9;    Oros.  vi.  91;  Horat.  Com.  iv.  2.  38.  14. 
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51;  Or.  Amor.  i.  14.  49;  Venant.  Fort.  <&  Chanh. 
Regt,  ri.  4;  Gregor.  Turnn.  U.  31 ;  Procop.  BeU.  Goth. 
i.  12;  L^dus,  de  ilagittr  i.  50,  iii.  36;  Zeoss,  Die 
Deuttchen,  p.  83,  foU. ;  Wilhelm,  Germamm,  p.  142, 
foil.)  [L.  S.] 

SICANI.    [SicoLi.] 

SICCA  VENERIA  (S.'icifa  or  S&o  OhtvfploL, 
Ptol.  IT.  3.  §  80,  viii.  2.  §  9),  a  considerable  town  of 
Namidu  on  the  rirer  Bagradas,  and  on  the  road  from 
Carthago  to  Hippo  Repos,  and  from  Musti  to  Cirta. 
(/(in.  Ant.  pp.  41,  45.)  It  was  built  on  a  hill,  and, 
according  to  Pliny  (t.  3.  &  2),  vaM  a  Roman  colony. 
We  learn  from  Valerius  Mazimua  (ii.  6.  §  15)  that  it 
derived  its  surname  from  a  temple  of  Venus  which 
existed  there,  in  which,  agreeably  to  a  Phoenician 
custom,  the  maidens  of  the  town,  including  even 
those  of  good  family,  publicly  ptt»tituted  themselves, 
in  otin  to  collect  a  marriage  portion ;  a  circumstance 
which  shows  that' the  town  was  originally  a  Phoeni- 
cian settlement,  devoted  to  the  worship  d  Astarte. 
(Comp.  Sail.  Jug.  66;  Polyb.  i.  66,  67.)  Shaw 
{Travels,  p.  87)  takes  it  to  be  the  modem  Keff, 
where  a  status  of  Venus  has  been  found,  and  an  in- 
scription, with  the  words  Ordo  Sicoensium.  (Comp. 
Donati,  SuppL  The$.  MuraL  ii.  pp.  266.  6;  Orelli, 
Iiuer.  no.  3733.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

SICELLA.    [ZiKLAO.] 

SICHEM.    [Neapolis  II.] 

SICI'LiA  (2unA.(a:  £(A.  2u«Xu^i)S,  Siciliensis: 
Sicily),  one  of  the  largest  and  most  important 
islands  in  the  Mediterranean.  It  was  indeed  gene- 
rally reckoned  the  largest  of  all;  though  some  ancient 
writers  considered  Sardinia  as  exceeding  it  in  size, 
a  view  which,  according  to  the  researches  of  modem 
geogiapbets,  turns  out  to  be  correct.     [Sakoimix.] 

L    Genesai.  Dkscbeption. 

The  general  form  of  Sicily  is  that  of  a  triangle, 
having  its  shortest  side  or  base  turned  to  the  E., 
and  separated  at  its  NE.  angle  from  the  adjoining 
coast  of  Italy  only  by  a  narrow  strait,  called  in 
ancient  times  the  FRSTini  Sicui.tm  or  Sicilian 
Strait,  but  now  more  commonly  known  as  the  Straitt 
ofMesma.  It  was  generally  believed  in  antiquity 
that  Sicily  had  once  been  joined  to  the  continent  o! 
Italy,  and  severed  from  it  by  some  natural  convul- 
aioo.  (Strab.  vi.  p.  258;  Plin.  iii.  8.  s.  14;  Vlrg. 
Aen.  lit  414.)  But  though  this  is  probably  true 
in  a  geological  sense,  it  is  certain  that  the  separation 
must  have  taken  place  at  a  very  early  period,  not 
only  long  before  the  historical  age,  but  before  the  first 
dawn  of  tradition.  On  the  other  side,  the  W.  extre- 
mity of  Sicily  stretches  oat  far  towards  the  coast 
of  Africa,  so  that  the  westernmost  point  of  the  island, 
the  headUnd  of  Lilybaeum,  is  separated  only  by  an 
interval  of  80  geogr.  miles  from  the  Uermaean 
Promontaiy,  or  Cape  Bon  in  Africa. 

The  general  triangnktr  form  of  Sicily  was  early 
recognised,  and  is  described  by  all  the  ancient  geo- 
graphers. The  three  promontories  that  may  be  con- 
sidered as  forming  the  angles  of  the  triangle,  viz. 
Cape  Peloms  to  the  NE.,  Cape  Facbynus  to  the  SE., 
and  Lilybaeum  on  the  W.,  were  also  generally  known 
and  received  (Pol.  i.  42;  Strab.  vi.  pp.  265,  266; 
Plin.  iii.  8.  s.  14  ;  PtoL  iii.  4;  Hel.  it  714).  Its 
dimensions  are  varionsly  given:  Strabo,  on  ^e  au- 
thority of  Posidonins,  estimates  the  side  firom  Pelo- 
rus  to  Lilybaeum,  which  he  reckons  the  longest,  at 
1700  stadia  (or  170  geogr.  miles);  and  that  from 
Pachynus  to  Pelorus,  the  shortest  of  the  three,  at 
1130  Madia.    Pliny  oo  the  contrary  reckons  186 
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Itomaa  miles  (149  geogr.)  ftom  Peloms  to  Pachy- 
nus, 200  M.P.  (160  geogr.  miles)  from  Pachynus 
to  Lilybaeum,  and  170  M.P.  (136  geogr.)  from 
Lilybaeum  to  Peloms:  thus  making  the  northern 
side  the  shortest  instead'of  the  kngest.  But  Strabo's 
views  of  the  proportion  of  the  three  sides  are 
entirely  correct;  and  his  distances  but  little  exceed 
the  truth,  if  some  allowance  be  made  for  the  wind- 
ings of  the  coast.  Later  geographers,  from  the 
time  of  Ptolemy  onwards,  erroneously  conceived  the 
position  of  Sicily  as  tending  a  great  deal  more  to  the 
SW.  than  it  really  does,  at  the  same  time  that  they 
gave  it  a  much  more  regular  triangular  form;  and 
this  error  was  perpetuated  by  modem  geogniphera 
down  to  the  time  of  D'Anville,  and  was  indeed  not 
altogether  removed  till  the  publication  of  the  va- 
luable coast  survey  of  the  island  by  Captain  Smyth. 
(See  the  map  published  by  Hagini  iu  1620,  and 
that  of  D'Anville  in  his  Analye  Giographiqua  da 
tltalie,  Paris  1744.) 

A  considerable  part  of  Sicily  is  of  a  mountainoua 
character.  A  range  of  motmtains,  which  are  geolo- 
gically of  the  same  character  as  those  in  the  southern 
portion  of  Brattium  (the  group  of  A^tromonte), 
and  may  be  considered  almost  as  a  continuation  of 
the  same  chain,  interrapted  only  by  the  intervening 
strait,  rises  near  Cape  Peloms,  and  extends  at  first 
in  a  SW.  direction  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Taor- 
mina  (Tauromenium)  from  whence  it  turns  nearly 
due  W.  and  continues  to  hold  this  course,  running 
parallel  with  the  N.  coast  of  the  ishind  till  it  rises 
into  the  elevated  gronp  of  the  Monte  Madonia,  a 
little  to  the  S.  of  Ce/alit  (Cephaloedium.)  From 
thence  it  breaks  up  into  more  irregular  masses  of 
limestone  mountains,  which  form  the  central  nucleus 
of  the  W.  portion  of  the  island,  while  their  arms 
extending  down  to  the  sea  encircle  the  Bag  qf 
Palermo,  as  well  as  the  more  extensive  Gulf  qf 
CasteUamare,  with  bold  and  almost  isolated  head- 
lands. The  detached  mass  of  MoimT  Eryz  (.Vonte 
di  S.  Giuiiaao)  rises  near  Trapani  almost  at  the  W. 
extremity  of  the  isUnd,  but  with  this  exception  tha 
W.  and  SW.  coast  round  to  Sciacca,  20  miles  be- 
yond the  site  of  Selinns,  is  comparatively  low  and 
shelving,  and  presents  no  bold  features.  Another 
range  or  mass  of  mountains  branches  off  from  that 
of  the  Monte  Madonia  near  Polizd,  and  tremls  in 
a  SE.  direction  through  the  heart  of  the  island, 
forming  the  huge  hills,  rather  than  mountains,  on 
one  of  which  Enna  was  built,  and  which  extend 
from  thence  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Piazza  and 
Aidone.  The  whole  of  the  SE.  comer  of  the  island 
is  occupied  by  a  mass  of  limestone  bills,  never  rising 
to  the  dignity  nor  assuming  the  forms  of  moun- 
tains, but  forming  a  kind  of  table-land,  with  a 
general  but  very  gradual  slope  towards  the  S.  and 
SE.;  broken  up,  however,  when  viewed  in  detail, 
into  very  irregular  masses,  being  traversed  by  deep 
valleys  and  ravines,  and  presenting  steep  escarpments 
of  limestone  rock,  so  as  to  constitute  a  ragged  and 
difficult  country. 

None  of  the  mountains  above  described  attain  to 
any  great  elevation.  The  loftiest  group,  that  of  the 
Monte  Madonia,  does  not  exceed  3765  feet,  while 
the  average  height  of  the  range  which  extends  from 
thenre  to  Cape  Peloms,  is  little,  if  at  all,  above 
3000  feet  high.,  Monte  S.  Giuiiaao,  the  ancient 
Eryz,  erroneously  considered  in  ancient  times  as  the 
highest  mountain  in  Sicily  after  Aetna  [Ebtx],  is 
in  reality  only  2184  feet  in  height  (Smyth's  Sials, 
p.  242).    The  ancient  appellations  given  to  these 
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moastaiiu  Mem  to  htva  been  somewbat  rtfiae  and 
flnctuatin); ;  but  we  maj  usign  the  nuune  of  Utr- 
TL'RiDS  MoHS  to  the  chain  which  riae*  at  Cap* 
Pelonu,  and  eztanda  from  thence  to  the  neiKhboor- 
hocd  of  TannHneniuBi ;  while  that  of  Moss  Nebbo- 
DES  aeems  to  hare  been  applied  in  a  more  f^eneral 
MDae  to  the  whole  northerlj  ranfre  extendinf;  from 
near  Taaromeninra  to  tbe  neigbbonrhood  of  Panor- 
mna;  and  the  Hxbaei  Montes  of  Diodonu  can  be 
na  others  than  a  part  of  the  aame  nagt.  (See  the 
reapectire  articles.)  But  incomparably  the  moat 
important  of  the  moontains  of  Sicily,  and  the  meet 
atriking  physical  fieatura  of  the  whole  island,  ia  tbe 
great  volcanic  monntain  of  AsrifA,  which  ritea  on 
the  E.  coast  of  the  island,  and  attains  an  eleratioo 
of  10,874  feet,  while  its  base  is  not  less  than  90 
niilw  in  circomference.  It  is  wholly  detached  from 
tbe  moootaina  and  hilU  which  sarronnd  it,  being 
bounded  ou  the  N.  by  the  rirer  Acesines  or  Aloan- 
tara,  and  the  valley  through  which  it  flows,  and  on 
the  W.  and  S.  by  tbe  Symaethns,  while  on  the  E. 
its  atraams  of  lara  deecoid  oom|detely  into  the  aea, 
and  constitute  tbe  line  <^  coast  for  a  distance  of 
near  30  milea.  The  riven  already  mentkned  eon- 
sUtnte  (with  trifling  exceptions)  the  limita  of  tbe 
volcanic  district  of  Aetna,  bat  volcanic  formatioos 
of  older  date,  including  beds  of  lava,  scoriae,  &c,  are 
scattered  over  a  considerable  extent  of  the  SE.  por- 
tion of  tbe  island,  extending  from  tbe  neighbourhood 
of  Patagonia  to  that  of  Palaaolo,  and  eveo  to 
Syracuse.  These  indeed  belong  to  a  much  mora 
ancient  epoch  of  volcanic  action,  and  can  never 
hare  been  in  operation  since  the  existence  of  man 
upon  the  iahuid.  The  extensive  action  of  rolcanie 
fires  npon  Sicily  was,  however,  obaerved  by  the 
ancienta,  and  ia  noticed  by  several  writers.  The 
apparent  connection  between  Aetna  and  the  volcanoes 
of  the  Aeolian  Islands  is  mentioaed  by  Stiabo,  and 
tbe  same  anther  justly  appeals  to  the  crateia  of  the 
Palici,  and  to  tbe  numerous  thermal  springs  throogb- 
out  the  island,  as  proofs  that  the  subtenanean 
agencies  were  widely  diffused  beneath  its  sur&ce 
(Stnib.  vi.  pp.  274,  275). 

Few  countries  in  Europe  surpass  Sicily  in  general 
prodnctiveneea  and  fertility.  Its  advantages  in  this 
respect  are  extolled  by  many  ancient  writers. 
Stnbo  tells  us  (vi.  p.  273)  that  it  was  not  inferior  to 
Italy  in  any  kind  of  produce,  and  even  surpassed  it  ui 
many.  It  was  generally  believed  to  be  the  native 
conntiy  of  wheat  (Died.  v.  2),  and  it  is  certain  that 
it  was  not  surpassed  by  any  country  either  in  the 
abundance  or  quality  of  this  production.  It  was 
equally  celebrated  for  the  excellence  of  its  honey 
and  its  saffron,  both  of  which  were  extensively  ex- 
ported to  Rome ;  as  well  as  for  its  sbeep  and  cattle, 
and  excellent  breeds  of  horses,  among  which  those 
of  Agrigentum  seem  to  have  been  the  most  cele- 
brated (Strab.  L  0.;  SiL  Ital.  xiv.  23;  Virg.  Am. 
iii.  704),  There  were  indeed  no  extensive  plains, 
like  those  of  Campania  or  Cisalpine  Gaul;  tbeUrgest 
being  that  now  called  the  Piano  di  Catania,  extend- 
ing sdong  the  banks  of  the  Symaethns,  and  known 
in  ancient  times  as  the  LBOMTinns  or  Laestht- 
ooHius  Campus.  But  the  whole  island  was  inter- 
sected by  numerDos  streams,  and  beautiful  valleys; 
and  though  a  considerable  part  of  its  surfiuK  (as 
already  observed)  was  occupied  either  by  mountains 
or  rocky  hills,  the  slopes  and  luderfalls  of  these 
abounded  in  scenery  of  the  most  charming  descrip- 
tion, and  were  adapted  for  the  growth  of  vine*, 
olires,  and  fruiti  of  ever;  description. 
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The  climata  of  Sicily  may  be  oonsidered  as  ioter- 
madiata  between  those  of  Sonthem  Italy  and  Afiicm. 
Tba  northern  part  of  the  island,  indeed,  closely  r»- 
aembles  the  portion  oi  Italy  vrith  which  it  is  mors 
immediately  in  contact ;  but  the  southern  and  soatli- 
westem  parts  present  strong  indications  of  their 
mora  aoatheriy  latitude,  and  have  a  parched  and 
arid  appearance  (at  least  to  the  eyes  rf  northern 
traTaUars),  except  in  winter  and  spring.  The  abond- 
anoe  alao  of  the  dwarf  palm  {Ciamaerops  ktmulit 
Linn.),  a  plant  imknown  to  other  parts  of  Etuope, 
tends  to  give  a  peculiar  aspect  to  these  districta  of 
Sicily.  The  climate  of  the  island  in  general  was 
oettainly  not  considered  unhealthy  in  ancient  tinoes; 
and  though  at  tbe  present  day  many  districts  of  it 
sufier  severely  from  malaria,  there  ia  good  reason  to 
believe  that  this  would  be  greatly  diminished  by  aa 
increased  population  and  mors  extensive  cultivation. 
It  is  remarkable,  indeed,  in  Sicily,  as  in  the  south  of 
Italy,  that  frequently  the  very  sites  which  are  now 
cooaidered  the  most  unhealthy  were  in  ancient  timea 
occupied  by  flourishing  and  populous  cities.  In 
many  cases  the  malaria  is  undoubtedly  owing  to 
local  causae,  which  might  be  readily  obviated  by 
draining  manhas  or  affording  a  ficea  outlet  to  stag- 
nant waters. 

II.  HisnoBT. 

The  accounts  of  the  early  population  of  Sicily 
are  more  rational  and  ccosisteot  than  is  generally 
the  case  with  such  traditions.  Its  name  was  obvi- 
ously derived  from  that  of  the  people  who  continaed 
in  historical  times  to  be  its  diief  inhabitants,  tba 
Sicuu  or  SiCELS  (SucfAof);  and  the  traditioQ  mn- 
rersally  received  represented  theae  as  auaaing  orer 
from  the  mainUmd,  where  they  had  formerly  dwdt, 
in  the  extreme  southern  portion  of  Italy.  The  tra- 
ditions and  notices  of  this  people  in  other  parts  of 
Italy,  and  of  their  prerious  wanderings  and  migia.- 
tions,  are,  indeed,  extremely  obscure,  and  will  b* 
discussed  elsewhere  [Sicvli]  ;  but  tbe  fsct  that 
tbey  were  at  one  time  settled  in  the  Bmttian  penin- 
snla,  and  from  thence  passed  orer  into  Sicily,  may 
be  nifely  received  as  historicaL  There  is  every  pro- 
bability also  that  they  were  not  a  pet^le  distinct  ia 
their  origin  from  the  races  whwn  we  subsequently 
find  in  that  part  of  Italy,  but  were  closely  connected 
with  the  Oenutrians  and  their  kindred  tribes.  In- 
deed, tbe  namea  of  iuaXis  and  '\ra\6s  are  ooosi- 
dered  by  many  [diilologers  as  of  common  origin. 
There  seems,  therefore,  little  doubt  that  the  Sicels, 
or  Siculi,  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  bnmcbes  of 
the  gr«at  Pelasgic  race,  which  we  find  in  the  earliest 
timee  occupying  tbe  southern  portion  of  Italy :  and 
this  kindrni  origin  will  account  for  the  bcility  with 
which  we  find  the  Sicels  subsequently  adopting  the 
language  and  dviliaatioa  of  the  Greek  colonists  ia 
the  island,  at  the  same  time  that  there  remain 
abundant  trace*  of  their  conmion  descent  with  the 
people  of  Italy. 

But  the  Sicels,  who  occupied  in  the  historical 
period  the  greater  part  of  the  interior  of  the  island, 
were  not,  according  to  the  Gre^  writers,  its  earliest 
inhabitants.  Tbucydidee  indeed  assigns  their  immi- 
gration to  a  period  only  three  centuries  before  the 
settlement  of  the  first  Greek  colonies  (Thnc  vi.  2); 
and  Diodoms,  without  assigning  any  date,  agrees  in 
representing  tJiem  as  the  latest  c«nets  among  the 
native  population  of  the  island  (Diod.  v.  6).  The 
first  notices  of  Sicily  allude  to  tbe  existence  of  races 
of  gigantic  men,  of   savage  manners,  under  the 
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DamM  of  Laestrfgones  and  Cyclopes  ;  bnt  these 
faboloos  tales,  preserved  only  by  the  early  poets  in  a 
manner  that  renders  it  impossible  to  separate  tmth 
irom  falsehood,  are  jnstly  discarded  by  Thucydides 
as  nnworthy  of  serious  consideration  (Thuc.  vi.  2). 
It  may  sn£Sce  to  remark,  that  Homer  (of  coarse,  the 
earliest  authority  on  the  subject)  says  nothing  di- 
rtctb)  to  prove  that  he  conceived  either  the  Cy- 
clopes or  Laesttygones  as  dwelling  in  Sicily;  and 
this  is  in  both  cases  a  mere  inference  of  later  writers, 
or  of  some  tradition  now  nnknown  to  ns.  Homer 
indeed,  in  one  passage,  mentions  (but  not  in  connec- 
tion with  either  of  these  savage  races),  "  the  island 
of  Thiinakia  "  (^Odyu.  xii.  127),  and  this  was  gene- 
rally identified  with  Sdly,  though  there  is  certainly 
nothing  in  the  Odyssey  that  would  naturally  lead  to 
anich  a  conclusion.  But  it  was  a  tnuUtim  generally 
xeceived  that  Sicily  had  previously  been  called  Tbi- 
XACRIA,  from  its  triangular  form  and  the  three 
promontories  that  formed  its  extremities  (Thuc.  vi. 
8  ;  Diod.  v.  3  ;  Strab.  vi.  p.  265),  and  iiaa  name 
ynB  connected  with  the  Homeric  Thrinakia.  It  is 
obvions  that  snch  a  name  coold  only  have  been 
given  by  Greek  navigafaHS,  and  argnes  a  consider- 
able amount  of  acquaintance  with  the  confignradon 
of  its  shores.  It  could  not,  therefore,  have  been  (as 
Bupposed  even  by  Thucydides)  the  original  or  native 
name  of  the  island,  nor  could  it  have  been  in  use 
even  among  the  Greeks  at  a  very  early  period.  But 
we  cannot  discard  the  general  testimony  of  ancient 
writers,  that  this  was  the  earliest  appellation  by 
which  Sicily  was  known  to  the  Greekt. 

Another  people  whom  Thucydides,  apparently 
■with  good  reason,  regards  as  more  ancient  than  the 
Sicels,  were  the  Sicahi,  whom  we  find  in  historical 
times  occnpying  the  western  and  north-western  ports 
of  the  island,  whither,  according  to  their  own  tradi- 
tion, they  had  been  driven  by  the  invading  Sicels, 
when  these  crossed  the  straits,  though  another  tra- 
dition ascribed  their  removal  to  the  terror  and  devas- 
tation caused  by  the  eruptions  of  Aetna  (Thuc  vi.  2 ; 
Diod.  V.  6).  The  Sicanians  claimed  the  honour  of 
being  autochthons,  or  the  original  inhabitants  of  the 
tsland,  and  this  view  was  followed  by  Timaeos ;  bnt 
Thocydides,  as  well  as  Philistus,  adopted  another 
tradition,  according  to  which  they  were  of  Iberian 
extraction  (Thuc  L  c;  Diod.  L  e.).  What  the 
arguments  were  which  he  regards  as  conclusive,  we 
•re  onfortnnately  wholly  ignorant;  but  the  view  is 
in  itself  probable  enough,  and  notwithstanding  the 
close  resemblance  of  name,  it  is  certain  that  through- 
out the  historical  period  the  Sicani  and  Siculi  are 
nniibnnlj  treated  as  distinct  races.  Hence  it  is 
improbable  that  they  were  merely  tribes  of  a  kindred 
origin,  as  we  should  otherwise  have  been  led  to  infer 
bcm  the  fact  that  the  two  names  are  evidently  imly 
two  forms  of  the  same  appelUtion. 

A  third  race  which  is  found  in  Sicily  within  the 
historical  period,  and  which  is  regarded  by  ancient 
writers  as  distinct  bma  the  two  preceding  ones, 
is  that  of  Eltki,  who  inhalnted  the  extreme  north- 
weatem  comer  of  the  island,  about  Eryx  and  Se- 
geata.  Tradition  ascribed  to  them  a  Trojan  origin 
(Tbae.  vi  3 ;  Dionys.  I  52),  and  though  this  stoi7 
is  probably  worth  no  more  than  the  numerons  simi- 
lar tales  ol  Trojan  settlements  on  the  coast  of  Italy, 
tkere  must  probably  have  been  some  foondatioo  for 
regarding  them  as  a  distinct  people  from  their  n«gh- 
boors,  lie  Sicani.  Both  Thucydides  and  Scylax 
epedalh  mention  them  as  snch  (Thuc  L  c;  ScyL 
p.  4.  §  13):  but  at  a  later  period,  they  seem  to 
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have  gradually  disappeared  or  been  merged  into  the 
surrounding  tribes,  and  their  name  is  not  again 
fonnd  in  history. 

Such  were  ^e  indigenous  races  by  which  Sicily 
was  peopled  when  its  coasts  were  firet  visited,  and 
colonies  established  there,  by  the  Phoenicians  and  the 
Greeks.  Of  the  colonies  of  the  former  people  we 
have  little  information,  bat  we  are  told  in  general  by 
Thucydides  that  they  occnped  numerous  points 
around  the  coasts  of  the  island,  establishing  them- 
selves in  preference,  as  was  their  wont,  on  projecting 
headlands  or  small  islands  adjoining  the  shore. 
(Thuc.  vi.  2).  But  these  settlements  were  appa- 
rently, for  the  most  part,  mero  trading  stations,  and 
as  the  Greeks  came  to  establish  themselves  perma- 
nently and  in  still  increasing  nnmbers  in  Sicily,  the 
Phoenicians  gradually  withdirew  to  the  KW.  comer 
of  the  island,  where  they  retained  three  permanent 
settlements,  Motya,  Panormns,  and  Soloeis  or  Solun- 
tum.  Here  they  were  supported  by  the  alliance  of 
the  neighbouring  Elymi,  and  had  also  the  advantage 
of  the  proximity  of  Carthage,  upon  which  they  <J1 
became  eventually  dependent.  (Tbac.  J.  c.) 

The  settlement  of  the  Greek  colonies  in  Sicily 
began  about  the  middle  of  the  eighth  centary  B.  c, 
and  was  continued  for  above  a  centary  and  a  haiS, 
Then:  dates  and  origin  are  known  to  us  with  much 
more  certainty  than  those  which  took  place  daring 
the  corresponding  period  in  the  south  of  Italy.  The 
earliest  were  established  on  the  E.  coast  of  the  island, 
where  the  Chalcidio  colony  of  Naxos  was  founded 
in  B.  c  735,  and  that  of  Syracuse  the  fbllowing 
year  (b.  c.  734),  by  a  body  of  Corinthian  settlers 
ander  Archias.  Thns  the  division  between  the  Chal- 
ddic  and  Doric  colonies  in  Sicily,  which  bears  so 
prominent  a  part  in  their  political  history,  became 
marked  from  the  very  outset.  The  Chalcidians  were 
the  first  to  extend  tlieir  settlements,  having  founded 
within  a  few  years  of  the  parent  colony  (about  B.  o. 
730)  the  two  cities  of  LsoNTiin  and  Catana,  both 
of  them  destined  to  bear  an  important  part  in  the 
affiiirs  of  Sicily.  About  the  same  time,  or  shortly 
after  (probably  about  B.  o.  728),  a  ireeh  body  irf 
colonists  from  Megars  founded  the  city  of  the  same 
name,  called,  for  distinction's  sake,  Meoara  Htb- 
LAEA,  on  the  E.  coast,  between  Syracuse  and  Catana. 
The  first  colony  on  the  S.  coast  of  the  isUnd  was 
that  o(  Gela,  founded  in  B.  c.  690,  by  a  body  of 
emigrants  from  Bhodes  and  Crete;  it  was,  therefore, 
a  Doric  cok>ny.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Chalcidians 
founded,  at  what  precise  period  we  know  not,  the 
colony  of  Zahcle  (afterwards  called  Messaka),  in 
a  position  of  the  utmost  importance,  as  commanding 
the  Sicilian  Straits.  The  ra]»d  rise  and  prosperity 
of  these  first  settlements  are  shown  by  then:  having 
beonne  in  their  torn  the  parents  d  other  cities, 
which  soon  vied  with  them,  and,  in  some  cases,  siur- 
possed  them  in  importance.  Thus  we  find  Syracuse 
extending  its  power  by  establishing  in  succession  the 
colonies  of  Acbab  in  b.  c.  664,  Cashenae  in  b.  o. 
644,  and  Cauabiba  in  b.  c  599.  Of  these,  the 
last  alone  rose  to  be  a  flourishing  city  and  the  rival 
of  the  neighbouring  GeU.  The  latter  city  in  its 
torn  founded  the  colony  of  Aobioehtdm,  in  b.  c. 
580,  which,  though  one  of  the  latest  of  the  Greek 
colonies  in  the  island,  was  destined  to  become  one  of 
the  most  powerful  and  flonrishing  of  them  all.  Still 
farther  to  the  W.,  the  colony  of  Seukos,  planted  as 
early  as  B.  a  638,  by  a  body  of  settlers  from  the 
Hyblaean  Megars,  reinforced  with  emigrants  from 
tlw  parent  d^  in  Greece,  rase  to  a  state  of  power 
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and  proeparit;  br  snrpusing  that  <^  cither  of  its 
mother  dtiea.  Selintu  wu  the  most  vesterlj  rf  the 
Greek  coloniea,  and  immediately  bordered  on  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  Eljmi  and  the  Phoenician  or  Carthagi- 
oian  settlements.  On  the  N.  cout  of  the  island, 
the  only  independent  Greek  oolony  was  HiMEBa, 
Ibanded  about  b.  c.  648  bj  the  Zanclaeans;  HrijiB, 
another  colony  of  the  same  people,  having  apparently 
continued,  from  its  proximity,  to  be  a  mere  depen- 
dency of  Zancle.  To  the  above  list  of  Greek  colo- 
nies must  be  added  Calupous  and  Enboea,  both 
of  them  colonies  of  Nazos,  but  which  never  seem  to 
have  attained  to  consideratioii,  and  disappear  from 
Iiistory  at  an  early  period.* 

Our  aoconnts  of  the  early  history  of  these  on- 
meroos  Greek  cdonies  in  Sicily  are  nnfortonately 
Teiy  scanty  and  ftapnentary.  We  learn  indeed  in 
funeral  terms  that  they  rose  to  considerable  power 
and  importance,  and  enjoyed  a  high  degree  of  wealth 
and  prosperity,  owing  as  well  to  the  fertility  and 
oatoral  advantages  of  the  isbmd,  as  to  their  foreign 
eommerce.  It  is  evident  also  that  at  an  early  period 
they  extended  their  dominion  over  a  considerable 
part  of  the  adjoining  country,  so  that  each  city  had 
its  district  or  territory,  often  of  considerable  extent, 
and  comprising  a  eabject  population  of  native  origin. 
At  the  same  time  the  Sicels  of  the  interior,  in  the 
oentral  and  northern  parts  of  the  island,  and  the 
Sicanians  and  EIrmi  in  the  W.,  maintained  their 
independence,  though  they  seem  to  have  given  hot 
little  trouble  to  their  Greek  neighbonrs.  Dnring 
the  sixth  century  B.  c.  the  two  most  powerful  cities 
in  the  island  appear  to  have  been  Agrigentnm  and 
Oela,  Syiacnse  not  having  yet  attained  to  that  pre- 
dominance which  it  subeequently  enjoyed.  Agri- 
gentnm,  though  one  of  the  hitest  of  the  Greek  colo- 
nies in  Sicily,  seems  to  have  risen  rapidly  to  pros- 
perity, and  nnder  the  able,  though  tyrannical 
government  of  the  despot  Phalaris  (b.  c.  570 — 554) 
became  apparently  for  a  time  the  most  powerful 
city  in  the  island.  But  we  know  very  little  aboot 
his  real  history,  and  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
scattered  and  isolated  notices  we  have  hardly  any 
account  of  the  affiurs  of  the  Greek  cities  before  B.  c. 
900.  At  or  before  that  period  we  find  that  a  poU- 
tical  change  had  taken  place  in  most  of  these  com- 
Dinnities,  and  that  their  governments,  which  had 
originally  been  oligarchical,  had  passed  into  the 
hands  of  despots  or  tyrants,  who  ruled  with  imoon- 
trolled  power.  Soch  were  Panaetins  at  Leontini, 
Cleander  at  Gela,  Terillns  at  Himen^  and  Scythes  at 
Zancle  (Arist.  Pol  v.  12  ;  Herod,  vi  33,  viL 
154).  Of  these  Cleander  seems  to  have  been  the 
most  able,  and  laid  the  fbnndation  of  a  power  which 
enabled  his  brother  and  successor  Hippocrates  to 
extend  his  dominion  over  a  great  part  of  the  island. 
Callipolis,  Leontini,  Naxos,  Zancle,  and  Camarina 
SDCcessively  fell  nnder  the  arms  of  Hippocrates,  and 
Syractue  itself  only  escaped  subjection  by  the  inter- 
Tention  of  the  Corinthians  (Herod,  vii.  154).  Bnt 
what  Hippocrates  had  failed  to  efiisct  was  accom- 
plished by  Oelon,  who  sncceeded  him  as  despot  of 
Gela,  and  by  interposing  in  the  civil  dissensions  of 
the   Syractuans    ultimately  succeeded   in   making 


*  The  above  snmmary  of  the  pngiees  of  Greek 
colonisation  in  Sicily  is  taken  almost  wholly  from 
Thncydides  (vi  3 — 5).  See,  however,  Scymnos 
Chins  (270—899)  and  Strabo  (vl  pp.  367— 372>. 
The  dates  are  faOj  diicnased  bj  Clinton  {Ftuti  BtU 
biiki,  foL  I). 
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himself  master  of  that  city  aba,  B.  c  485.  From 
this  time  Gelon  neglected  his  former  goverranent  of 
Gela,  and  directed  all  bis  efforts  to  the  aggrandize- 
ment of  fats  new  acquisition.  He  destroyed  Ca- 
marina, and  removed  all  the  inhalntants  to  Syncnse, 
together  with  a  large  part  of  those  of  Gela  itsdf,  and 
all  the  prindpal  eitiiens  of  Hegara  Hyblaea  and 
Enboea  (Herod,  vii.  156). 

Syracuse  was  thus  raised  to  the  rank  of  the  first 
city  in  l^eily,  which  it  reluned  for  many  centnries 
afterwards.  A  few  years  before  (b.  a  488X  Theroo 
had  established  himself  in  the  possessioo  of  the 
sovereign  power  at  Agrigentnm,  and  snbseqnemly 
extendeid  his  dominioo  over  Himeia  also,  from  wfaesoa 
he  expelled  Terillns,  B.  c  481 .  About  the  same 
tune  also  Anazilans,  despot  cf  Bhegiom,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  straits,  had  established  a  footing  m 
Sicily,  where  be  became  master  of  Zancle,  to  vrfaiich 
he  gave  the  name  of  Messana,  by  which  it  was  ever 
afterwards  known  [MiiaaAliA].  All  three  mlets 
appear  to  have  been  men  of  aUlity  and  enlightened 
and  liberal  views,  and  the  cities  nnder  their  imme- 
diate government  apparently  made  great  pmgre»  in 
power  and  prosperity.  Gelon  especially  undonbtedly 
possessed  at  this  period  an  amoont  of  power  of  which 
no  other  Greek  state  could  boast,  as  was  sufficiently 
shown  by  the  embassy  sent  to  him  from  Sparta  and 
Athens  to  invoke  his  assistance  against  the  threatened 
invasion  of  Xerxes  (Herod,  vii.  145,  157).  But 
his  attention  was  called  off  to  a  danger  more  inmie- 
diately  at  hand.  Terillns,  the  expelled  despot  of 
Himera,  had  called  in  the  assistance  of  the  Cartha- 
ginians, and  that  people  sent  a  vast  fleet  and  annj 
nnder  a  general  named  Hamilcar,  who  laid  nqre  to 
Himera,  B.  c  480.  Theron,  however,  was  aUe  to 
maintain  pcaussioD  of  that  city  nntil  the  arrival  of 
Gekn  with  an  army  of  .M),000  foot  and  5000  hose 
to  his  relief,  with  which,  tfaoogh  vastly  inferior  to 
the  Carthaginian  forces,  be  attacked  and  totally  d»- 
feated  the  army  of  Hamilcar,  This  great  vtctoy. 
which  was  contempotaneuns  with  tlie  battle  s{ 
Salamis,  raised  Gelon  to  the  highest  pitch  of  repnt*- 
tion,  and  became  not  lees  celebrated  among  the  Sici- 
lian Greeks  than  thoee  of  Salamis  and  Plataea  araotig 
their  continental  brethren.  The  vast  noraber  of 
prisoners  taken  at  Himera  and  distributed  as  alavas 
among  the  cities  of  Sicily  added  gnatly  to  their 
wealth  and  resonrces,  and  the  <f  portnnity  was  taken 
by  many  of  them  to  erect  great  public  works,  which 
oontinned  to  adorn  them  down  to  a  bte  pcgtiod 
(Diod.  xi.  25). 

Gelon  did  not  long  survive  his  great  victory  at 
Himera :  bnt  he  transmitted  his  power  unimpahned 
to  his  brother  Hieron.  The  latter,  indeed,  thoa|;fa 
greatly  inferior  to  Gelon  in  ehaneter,  was  in  some 
respects  even  soperior  to  him  in  power:  and  the 
great  naval  victory  by  which  he  relieved  the  Cn- 
maeans  in  Italy  from  the  attacks  of  the  Cartha^ 
nians  and  Tyrrhenians  (b.  c.  474)  earned  him  a  well- 
merited  reputation  thronghout  the  Grecian  world. 
At  the  same  time  the  rule  of  Hi«tin  was  eitreniely 
oppressive  to  the  Chalcidic  cities  of  Sicily,  the  poirer 
of  which  he  broke  by  expelling  all  the  citizens  of 
Nazos  and  Catana,  whom  he  compiled  to  remove 
to  Leontini,  while  he  repeopled  Catana  with  a  large 
body  of  new  inhabitants,  at  the  same  time  that  be 
changed  its  name  to  Aetna.  Thonn  had  continwd 
to  reign  at  Agrigentnm  nntil  his  death  in  b.  a  4T3, 
bat  his  SOI  Thrasydaens,  who  sncceeded  hin,  qoickly 
incurred  the  enmity  of  the  dtizeM,  who  wertt 
enabled  by  the  aseistanoe  of  Hivon  to  rxpd  hin^ 
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■nd  mn  thna  restorad  to  at  least  ncaniiial  freedom. 
A  aimilaT  rerolution  occnrred  a  few  ywn  later  at 
Syraciue,  where,  on  the  death  of  Hieron  (b.  c.  467), 
the  power  passed  into  the  hands  of  ThrasyboJos, 
whose  violent  and  tTrannical  proceedings  qnickly 
•xdted  an  insurrection  among  the  Sjracnsans.  This 
became  the  signal  for  a  general  revolt  of  all  the 
cities  of  Sicily,  who  united  thdr  forces  with  those  of 
the  STrscnsans,  and  sncceeded  in  expelling  Thrasy- 
bnlos  firom  his  strongholds  of  Ortyj^ia  and  Achndina 
(Diod.  zL  67,    68),  and   thus  dMving  him  from 

The  fall  of  the  Gelonian  dfoasty  at  Sjracnsa 
(A.  c  466)  became  for  a  time  the  occasicm  of  violent 
'  internal  dissensions  in  most  of  the  Sicilian  cities, 
whica  in  manj  cases  broke  oat  into  actual  warfare. 
Bat  after  a  few  yetin  these  were  terminated  hj  a 
general  congress  and  compromise,  b.  c.  461 ;  the 
exiles  were  allowed  to  retnm  to  their  respective 
cities:  Camaiina,  which  had  been  destroyed  by 
Gelon,  was  repeopled  and  became  once  more  a  flon- 
risbing  city;  while  Catana  was  restored  to  its  ori- 
ginal Chalcidic  dtizens,  and  resumed  its  ancioit 
name  (Diod.  xi.  76).  The  tranqoillity  thus  re- 
estabUshed  was  of  nnnsnal  permanence  and  dnration; 
and  the  half  century  that  followed  was  a  period  of 
the  greatest  prosperity  for  all  the  Greek  cities  in  the 
island,  and  was  doubtless  that  when  they  attained 
(with  the  exception  of  Syiacose)  tbeir  highest 
d^iee  of  opulence  and  power.  This  is  distinctly 
stated  by  Diodoms  (/.  c.)  and  is  remarkably  confirmed 
by  the  stall  existing  monuments, — all  the  greatest  ar- 
cbitectnral  works  being  referable  to  this  period.  Of 
the  form  of  government  established  in  the  Sicilian 
cities  at  this  time  we  have  little  information,  but  it 
seems  certain  that  a  democratic  constitation  was  in 
almost  all  instances  snhstitated  for  the  original 
oligarchies. 

But  prosperous  as  this  period  (b.  C.  461—409) 
nndonbtedly  was,  it  was  by  no  means  one  of  tm- 
broken  tranquillity.  It  was  disturbed  in  the  first 
instance  by  tiie  ambitioDS  schemes  of  Dncetins,  a 
Sieolian  chief,  who  endeavoured  to  organise  all  the 
Sicels  of  the  interior  into  one  confederacy,  which 
should  be  able  to  make  head  against  the  Greek 
cities.  He  at  the  same  time  founded  a  new  dty,  to 
which  he  gave  the  name  of  Palice,  near  the  sacred 
foontun  of  the  PalicL  But  these  attempts  of 
Dooetins,  remarkable  as  the  only  instance  in  the 
whole  history  of  the  island  in  which  we  find  the 
Sicels  attempting  to  establish  a  political  power  of 
their  own,  were  frustrated  by  his  defeat  and  banish- 
ment by  the  Syracnaans  in  b.  o.  451 ;  and  though 
be  once  more  returned  to  Sicily  and  endeavoured  to 
eatablish  himself  on  the  N.  coast  of  the  island,  his 
projects  were  interrupted  by  his  death,  B.  o.  445. 
(Diod.  XL  88,  90—92,  xiL  8,  29.)  Ha  found  no 
successor;  and  the  Sicels  of  the  interior  ceased  to 
be  formidable  to  the  Greek  cities.  Uany  of  their 
tovnis  were  actually  reduced  to  subjection  by  the 
Syracnsans,  while  others  retained  their  independent 
position;  but  the  operation  of  Hellenic  infinences 
was  gradually  diffusing  itself  throughout  the  whole 


The  next  important  event  in  the  history  of  Sicily 
is  the  great  Athenian  expedition  in  b.  c  415. 
Already,  at  an  earlier  period,  soon  after  the  outbreak 
of  the  Peloponnesian  War,  the  Athenians  had  inter- 
fered in  the  affiiirs  of  Sidly,  and,  in  b.  o.  427,  had 
sent  a  squadron  imder  Laches  and  Charoeades  to 
support  the  Xonio  or  Chalddio  cities  in  the  island. 
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which  were  threatened  by  their  more  powerftil  Doi^ 
neighbours.  But  the  operationa  of  these  commanders, 
as  well  as  of  Eurymedon  and  Sophocles,  who  fol- 
lowed thein  in  B.  o.  425  with  a  large  force,  were  of 
an  unimportant  character,  and  in  b.  o.  424  a  general 
pacificatian  of  the  Greek  cities  in  Sicily  was  brought 
about  by  a  congress  held  at  Gela  (Thuc  iv.  58, 
65).  But  the  peace  thus  concluded  did  not  remain 
long  nnbniken.  The  Syiacusans  took  advantage  of 
the  intestine  dissensions  at  Leontini  to  expel  the 
democratic  party  from  that  dty :  while  the  Selinun- 
tines  were  engaged  in  war  with  their  non-Hellenic 
neighbours  the  Segestans,  whom  they  pressed  so 
hard  that  the  latter  were  forced  to  apply  for  assist- 
ance to  Athens.  The  Leontine  esdies  also  sued  for 
tii  in  the  same  qiuurter,  and  the  Athenians,  who 
were  at  this  time  at  the  hdgbt  of  their  power,  sent 
out  an  expedition  oh  the  largest  scale,  nominally  for 
the  protection  of  their  allies  in  Sidly,  but  in  reality, 
as  Thucydides  observes,  in  hopes  of  making  them- 
selves masters  of  the  whole  island  (Thuc.  vi.  6). 
It  is  impossible  here  to  relate  in  detail  the  pro- 
ceedings of  that  celebrated  expedition,  which  will 
be  more  fully  noticed  in  the  article  Strachsae,  and 
are  admirably  reUtted  in  Grote's  History  o(  Greece, 
vol.  viii.  ch.  58 — 60.  Its  failore  may  be  attributed 
in  great  measure  to  the  deUys  and  inactivity  of 
Micias,  who  lingered  at  Catana,  mstead  of  proceed- 
ing at  once  to  besiege  Syracuse  itself,  and  thns  gave 
the  Syracnsans  time  to  strengthen  and  enlarge  their 
fortifications,  at  the  same  time  that  they  revived  the 
courage  of  their  allies.  The  si^e  of  Syracuse  was 
not  actually  commenced  till  the  spring  of  414  B.  c, 
and  it  was  continued  till  the  month  of  September, 
413  B.  c.,  with  the  most  unremitting  exertions  on 
both  sides.  The  Syracnsans  were  supported  by  the 
chief  Dorian  ciUes  in  the  island,  with  the  exception 
of  Agrigentum,  which  stood  aloof  from  the  contest, 
as  well  as  by  a  portion  of  the  Sicel  tribes  :  but  the 
greater  part  of  tfaoee  barbarians,  as  well  ss  the 
Chalddic  cities  of  Maxos  and  Catana  and  the  Seges- 
tans, famished  assistance  to  the  Athenians  (Thuc. 
vii.  57,  58). 

The  total  defeat  of  the  Athenian  armament  (by 
far  the  most  formidable  that  had  been  seen  in  Sicily 
since  that  of  the  Carthaginians  under  Hamilcar), 
seemed  to  give  an  irresistible  predominance  to  the 
Dorian  dties  in  the  island,  and  to  Syracuse  especi- 
ally. But  it  was  not  long  before  they  again  found 
themselves  threatened  by  a  still  more  powerful 
invader.  The  Selinontines  immediately  took  advan- 
tage of  the  failure  of  the  Atheruans  to  renew  their 
attacks  upon  their  neighbours  of  Segesta,  and  the 
latter,  feeling  their  inability  to  cope  with  them,  now 
applied  for  protection  to  Carthage.  It  is  remarkable 
that  we  hear  nothing  of  Carthaginian  intervention 
in  the  affiurs  of  Sicily  from  the  time  of  the  battle  a 
Himera  imtil  this  occasion,  and  they  seem  to  have 
abandoned  all  ambitions  projects  coimected  with 
the  island,  though  they  still  maintained  a  footing 
there  by  means  of  their  subject  or  dependent  towns 
of  Panormus,  Motya,  and  Solontum.  But  they  now 
determined  to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunitr 
offered  them,  and  sent  an  armament  to  Sidly,  which 
seemed  like  that  of  the  Athenians,  calculated  not 
BO  much  for  the  relief  of  Segesta  as  for  the  conquest 
of  the  whole  island.  Hannibal,  the  grandson  of  Ha- 
milcar who  had  been  slain  at  Himera,  landed  at 
Lilybaeum,  in  b.  c  409,  with  an  army  estimated  at 
100,000  men,  and  marching  straight  upon  Selinus, 
laid  siege  at  moe  to  the  dty.    Selhius  was  at  tJuk 
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time,  next  to  AgrigentDm  and  Sjmeoie,  probabl; 
th«  smt  6ooruhing  citj  in  Scilj,  bat  it  vu  wholly 
nnprepiped  for  defence,  and  was  taken  after  a  siege 
of  only  a  few  days,  tlie  inhabitants  put  to  the  sword 
or  made  prisoners,  and  the  valla  and  public  build- 
ings razed  to  the  fcround  (Diod.  ziii.  54 — 58). 
From  thence  Hannibal  turned  his  arms  against  Hi- 
mera,  which  was  able  to  protract  its  resistance  some- 
what longer,  bat  ereutnally  fell  also  into  his  power, 
when  in  order  to  avenge  himself  fw  hia  grandhther's 
defeat,  he  pat  the  whole  male  population  to  the 
sword,  and  so  utterly  destroyed  the  diy  that  it  was 
never  again  iubabitel  (Id.  xiii.  59 — 62). 

After  these  exploits  Hannibal  returned  to  Carthage 
with  his  fleet  and  army.  Bat  hia  successes  had 
now  awakened  the  ambition  of  the  Carthaginian 
peiipte,  who  determined  upon  a  second  invasion  of 
Sicily,  and  in  b.  c.  406  sent  thither  an  army  still 
larger  than  the  preceding,  under  the  command  of 
Hannibal.  Agrigentum,  at  this  time  at  the  Toy 
highest  point  of  its  power  and  opulence,  was  on 
this  occasion  the  first  object  of  the  Carthaginian 
arms,  and  though  the  citizens  had  made  every  pre- 
paration for  ddence,  and  in  fiict  were  enabled  to 
prolong  their  resistance  ibr  a  period  of  eight  months 
they  were  at  length  compelled  by  hmine  to  surren- 
der. The  greater  part  of  the  inhabitanta  evacuated 
the  city,  which  shared  the  fate  of  Selinu  and  Hi- 
mera  (Diod.  ziii.  81,  91). 

Three  of  the  principal  Greek  cities  in  Sicily  had 
thus  already  fallen,  and  in  the  spring  of  B.  c  405, 
Himilco,  who  had  succeeded  Hannibal  in  the  com- 
mand, advanced  to  the  attack  of  Gela.  Meanwhile 
the  power  of  Syracuse,  upon  which  the  other  cities 
had  in  a  great  degree  relied  for  their  protection,  had 
been  in  great  measure  paralyiied  by  internal  dissen- 
sions :  and  Dioiiysius  now  availed  himself  of  these 
to  raise  himself  to  the  possession  d  despotic  power. 
But  his  first  operations  were  not  more  successful 
than  those  of  the  generals  he  replaced,  and  after  an 
ineSectoal  attempt  to  relieve  Gela,  he  abandoned 
both  that  city  and  Camarina  to  their  fate,  the  inha- 
bitants of  both  emigrating  to  Leontinu  Dionysins 
was  able  to  fortify  himself  in  the  supreme  power  at 
Syracuse,  and  hastened  to  conclude  peace  with  Hi- 
milco upon  terms  which  left  the  Carthaginians  undis- 
puted masters  of  nearlr  half  of  Sicily.  In  addition 
to  their  former  poasMsions,  Selinus,  Himera,  and 
Agiigentam  were  to  be  subject  to  Carthage,  while 
the  inhabitants  of  Gela  and  Camarina  were  to  be 
allowed  to  return  to  their  native  cities  on  condition 
of  becoming  tributary  to  Carthage  (Died.  xiii. 
114.) 

From  this  time  Dionysitu  reigned  with  undisputed 
authority  at  Syracuse  for  a  period  of  38  years 
(b.  a  405— 367),  and  was  able  at  his  deatfi  to 
transmit  his  power  unimpaired  to  his  son.  But 
though  he  raised  Syracuse  to  a  state  of  great  power 
and  prosperity,  and  extended  his  dominion  over  a 
large  part  of  Sicily,  as  well  as  of  the  adjcnning  part 
of  Italy,  his  reign  was  marked  by  great  and  sudden 
changes  d  fortune.  Though  he  had  dexteroosly 
availed  himself  of  the  Carthaginian  invasion  to 
establish  his  power  at  Syracnse,  he  had  no  sooner 
consolidated  his  own  authority  than  he  began  to 
turn  his  tboaghts  to  the  expulsion  of  the  Carthagi- 
nians from  the  island.  His  arms  were,  however,  di- 
rected in  the  first  instance  agunst  the  Chalcidic 
cities  of  Sicily,  Kazos,  Catana,  and  Leontini,  all  of 
which  successively  fell  into  his  power,  while  he  ez- 
tnded  his  dominions  over  a  great  part  of  the  Slcel 
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eonimnnities  of  the  interior.  It  wis  not  tin  he  llail 
effected  tiiese  canqnests,  as  well  as  made  vast  pare- 
parations  for  war,  by  enUrging  and  strengthening 
the  fortiScatioDS  of  Syracuse  and  boilding  an  enor- 
mous fleet,  that  he  proceeded  to  declare  war  against 
Carthage,B.c397.  His  first  successes  were  rajwl  and 
sudden  :  almost  all  the  cities  that  bad  recently  be«n 
added  to  the  Carthaginian  dominion  declared  in  his 
favour,  and  he  carried  his  victorious  arms  to  the 
eztreme  W.  point  ef  Sicily,  where  Hotya,  <»e  of  the 
chief  strongholds  of  the  Carthaginian  power,  fell 
into  his  hands  after  a  long  siege.  Bat  the  nezt  year 
(b.  c.  396)  the  state  of  afiairs  changed.  Himiloo, 
who  landed  in  Sicily  with  a  large  array,  not  only 
recovered  Motya  arid  other  towns  that  had  been 
taken  by  Dionysius,  but  advanced  along  the  N. 
coast  of  the  island  to  Mesaaoa,  which  he  took  by 
assault  and  utterly  destroyed.  Di<l^y^ans  was  even 
compelled  to  shut  himself  up  wiibin  the  walls  of 
Syracuse,  where  he  was  cloeely  besieged  by  Himilco, 
but  a  sudden  pestilence  that  broke  out  in  the  Car- 
thaginian camp  reduced  them  in  their  turn  to  such 
straits  that  Himilco  was  glad  to  conclude  a  secret 
capitulation  and  retire  to  AfHca  (Diod.  xiv.  47 
— 76).  Hostilities  with  Carthage  were  renewed  in 
B.  c.  393,  but  with  no  very  decisive  result,  and 
the  peace  concluded  in  the  following  year  (b.  c. 
392)  seems  to  have  left  matters  in  much  the  same 
state  as  before.  In  B.  c  383  war  again  broke  out 
between  Dionyuus  and  the  Carthaginians,  but  alter 
two  great  battles,  with  alternate  success  on  both 
sides,  a  fresh  treaty  was  concluded  by  which  the 
river  Halycns  was  established  as  the  boundaiy 
between  the  two  powers.  The  limit  thus  fixed, 
though  often  infringed,  continued  to  be  recognised  I7 
several  successive  treaties,  and  may  be  considered  as 
farming  from  henceforth  the  permanent  Hue  of  de- 
marcation between  the  Carth^nian  and  the  Greek 
power  in  Sicily  (Diod.  zv.  17). 

(For  a  more  detailed  account  of  the  reign  of  KoDy- 
sius  and  his  wars  with  the  Carthaginians,  see  the 
article  Dionysius  in  the  Biogr.  Diet.  Vol.  I.  p.  1033. 
The  same  events  are  fully  narrated  by  Mr.  Grote, 
vol.  z.  cb.  81,  82,  and  voL  xi.  ch.  83.) 

Several  important  towns  in  Sicily  derived  tbdr 
origin  from  the  reign  of  the  elder  Dionysius  and  the 
revolutions  which  then  took  place  in  the  island. 
Among  these  were  TADnoMEiavii,  which  arose  in 
the  place  and  not  fitr  from  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Nazos,  which  had  been  finally  deetroyed  by  Diony- 
sius :  Ttndaris,  founded  by  the  Syracusan  despot 
00  the  N.  coast  of  the  island,  with  a  body  of  colonists 
principally  of  Messenian  origin;  Ai.aesa,  in  the 
same  part  of  Sicily,  fonnde;!  by  the  Sicel  chief 
Archonides;  and  Liltbakux,  which  grew  up  ad- 
joining the  port  and  promontory  of  that  name,  a  few 
miles  S.  of  Motya,  the  place  of  which  it  UxA  as  one 
of  the  principal  Carthaginian  ports  and  strongholds 
in  the  ishind. 

The  power  of  Syracuse  over  the  whole  of  the 
eastern  half  of  Sicily  appeared  to  be  efiiectaallj 
consolidated  by  the  elder  Dionysius,  but  it  was  aocn 
broken  up  by  the  feeble  and  incompetent  government, 
of  his  son.  Only  ten  years  after  the  death  of  the 
father  (B.a  357),  Dion  hmded  in  Sdly  at  the  head 
of  only  a  few  hundred  mercenary  troops,  and  raised 
the  standard  of  revolt;  all  the  dependent  sntgects 
of  Syracuse  soon  flacked  aroond  it,  and  Dion  was 
welcomed  into  the  city  itself  by  the  acclamatioas  tit 
the  citizens.  Dionysius  himself  was  absent  at  the 
time,  but  the  isbmd-citadel  of  Oitygia  was  held  by 
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bis  garrison,  and  still  secared  him  a  footing  in  SicSij. 
It  waa  not  till  after  s  long  blockade  that  bis  son 
Apollocmtes  was  compelled  to  snrrender  it  into  tbe 
bands  of  Dion,  who  thus  became  master  of  Syracuse, 
B.  c.  356.  But  the  success  of  Dion  was  fax  from 
Kstoriiig  liberty  to  Sicily,  or  even  to  the  Syracnsans: 
the  despotic  proceedings  of  Dion  excited  nnirersal 
discontent,  and  be  was  at  length  assassinated  by 
Callippns,  one  of  bis  own  officers,  B.  o.  353.  The 
period  that  followed  was  one  of  great  confusion,  bnt 
with  which  we  are  very  imperfectly  acquainted. 
Successive  revolutions  occnrred  at  Syncnse,  daring 
«liich  the  younger  Dionysios  found  means  to  efiect 
his  return,  and  became  once  more  master  of  Ortygia. 
But  tlie  rest  of  the  city  was  still  held  by  a  leader 
named  Hicetas,  who  called  in  the  assistance  of  the 
Carthaginians.  Ortygia  was  now  besieged  both  by 
aea  and  land  by  a  Carthaginan  fleet  and  army.  It 
was  in  this  state  of  things  that  a  party  at  Syracuse, 
equally  opposed  to  Hicetas  and  Dionysios,  had  re- 
eonrae  to  the  parent  city  of  Coiinth,  and  a  small  force 
of  1200  soldiers  was  sent  to  their  assistance  under 
Timoleon,  B.  c.  344.  His  successes  were  rapid  and 
brilliant;  and  within  leas  than  two  months  from  bis 
landing  in  Sicily,  he  found  himself  unexpectedly  in 
the  possession  of  Ortygia,  which  was  voluntarily 
surrendered  to  him  by  Dionysios.  Hicetas  and  the 
Carthaginians  were,  however,  still  masters  of  the 
rest  of  the  city;  bat  nustmst  anddisnoion  enfeebled 
their  defence:  the  Cartliaginian  general  Hagon 
suddenly  withdrew  his  forces,  and  Timoleon  easily 
wrested  the  city  from  the  hands  of  Hicetas, 
B.  C  343. 

Syracuse  was  now  restored  to  liberty  and  a  de- 
mocratic form  of  government;  and  the  same  change 
-was  quickly  extended  to  the  other  Greek  cities  of 
Sicily.  These  had  thrown  off  the  yoke  of  Syracuse 
daring  the  disturbed  period  through  which  they  had 
reeenUy  passed,  but  bad,  with  few  exceptions,  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  local  despots,  who  bad  established 
thennelves  in  the  possession  of  absolute  power.  Such 
were,  Hicetas  himself  at  Leontini,  Mamercus  at 
Catana,  and  Hippon  at  Messana,  while  minor  despots, 
also  of  Greek  origin,  had  obtained  in  like  manner  the 
chief  power  in  tbe  Sicolian  cities  of  Apollonia, 
Centuripa  and  Agyrinm.  Timoleon  now  turned  his 
arms  in  succession  against  all  these  petty  rulers,  and 
overthrew  them  one  after  another,  restoring  the  city 
in  each  case  to  the  possession  of  independent  and 
free  eelf-govemment.  Meanwhile  the  Greeks  had 
been  threatened  witli  a  more  general  danger  from  a 
fresh  Carthaginian  invasion ;  but  tbe  total  defeat  of 
tbeir  generals  Hasdrubal.and  Hamilcar  at  the  river 
Crimisus  (B.a340),  one  of  the  motit  brilliant  and 
decisive  victories  ever  gained  by  the  Greeks  over  the 
Carthaginians,  put  an  end  to  all  feat»  from  that 
quarter:  and  the  peace  that  followed  once  more 
eatablished  the  Halycus  as  the  boundary  between  the 
two  nations  (Died.  xv.  17). 

Tlie  restoration  of  the  Sicilian  Greeks  to  liberty 
by  Timoleon,  was  followed  by  a  period  of  great 
proeperity.  Many  of  the  cities  had  snfered  severely, 
either  from  the  exactions  of  their  despotic  rulers,  or 
from  the  troubles  and  revolutions  that  had  taken 
place,  but  these  were  now  recruited  with  fresh 
colonists  from  Corinth,  and  other  cities  of  Greece, 
who  poured  into  the  Uland  in  vast  numbeiv ;  the 
exiles  were  everywhere  restored,  and  a  firesb  impulse 
seemed  to  be  given  to  the  development  of  Hellenic 
influences  in  the  island.  Unfortunately  this  period 
of  leviving  prueperity  was  uf  short  deration.    Only 
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twenty  three  years  after  tbe  battle  of  the  Crimisus, 
a  despotism  was  again  eetablished  at  Syracuse  by 
Agatboclee  (b.  a  317),  an  adventnier  who  raised 
himself  to  power  by  very  much  the  same  means  as 
the  elder  Dionysios,  whom  he  resembled  in  energy 
and  ability,  while  be  even  surpassed  him  in  san- 
guinary and  imsparing  severity.  The  reign  (rf 
Agathocles  (b.c.  317-289)  was  undoubtedly  a 
period  that  exercised  tbe  most  disastrous  influence 
over  Scily;  it  was  occufded  in  great  part  with  in- 
ternal dissensions  and  civil  wars,  as  well  as  by  long 
continued  struggles  between  the  Greeks  and  Car- 
thaginians. Like  Dionyeius,  Agathocles  had,  in  the 
first  instance,  made  use  of  Carthaginian  support,  to 
establish  himself  in  the  possession  of  despotic  power, 
but  as  he  gradnally  extended  his  aggressions,  and 
reduced  one  Greek  city  after  another  nnder  bia 
authority,  he  in  his  tium  came  into  firesh  colliaiou 
with  Carthage.  In  B.C.  310,  he  was  defeated  at  the 
river  Himera,  near  the  hill  of  Ecnomns,  by  the 
Carthaginian  general  Hamilcar,  in  so  decisive  a 
battle  that  it  seemed  to  extbguisb  all  his  hopes : 
his  allies  and  dependent  cities  quickly  threw  off  bis 
yoke,  and  Syracuse  itself  was  once  more  blockaded 
by  a  Carthaginian  fleet  In  this  extremity  Aga- 
thocles adopted  the  daring  resolution  of  transporting 
his  army  to  Africa,  and  carrying  on  the  war  at  tbe 
very  gates  of  Carthage.  During  his  absence  (which 
was  protracted  for  nearly  four  years,  b.  c.  3 1 0—807) 
HamLcar  had  brought  a  Urge  part  of  Sicily  under 
the  dominion  of  Carthage,  but  was  foiled  in  all  big 
attempts  upon  Syracuse,  and  at  length  was  himself 
taken  prisoner  in  a  night  attack,  and  put  to  death. 
Tbe  Agrigentines,  whose  name  had  been  scarcely 
mentioned  tor  a  long  period,  bnt  whose  city  appeuv 
to  liave  been  revived  under  Timoleon,  and  now  again 
appears  as  one  of  tbe  most  considerable  in  Sicily, 
made  a  fruitless  attempt  to  raise  the  banner  of  free- 
dom and  independence,  while  tbe  Syracusan  exile 
DeiDocrates,  at  the  bead  of  a  large  army  of  exiles 
and  mercenaries,  maintained  a  sort  of  independent 
position,  aloof  from  all  parties.  But  Agathocles,  on 
his  retom  from  Africa,  oonclnded  peace  with  Car- 
thage, and  entered  into  a  compromise  with  Deino- 
crates,  whils  he  established  his  own  power  at  Syra- 
cuse by  a  fearful  massacre  of  all  that  were  opposed 
to  him.  For  the  last  twelve  years  of  his  reign 
(b.  o.  301 — 289),  his  dominion  seems  to  have  been 
firmly  established  over  Syracuse  and  a  great  part 
of  Sicily,  so  that  he  was  at  liberty  to  fallow  out  his 
ambitious  schemes  in  the  south  of  Italy  and 
elsewhere. 

After  tbe  death  of  Agathocles  (b.  c.  289),  Sicily 
seems  to  have  fallen  into  a  state  of  great  confusion; 
Syracuse  apparently  still  retained  its  predominant 
portion  among  tbe  Greek  cities,  nnder  a  despot 
named  Hicetas:  bat  Agrigentum,  which  had  ajso 
fallen  into  the  bands  of  a  despot  named  Phintiaa, 
was  raised  to  a  position  that  almost  enabled  it  to 
dispnte  the  supremacy.  Phintias  extended  his 
dominion  over  several  other  cities,  and  having  made 
himself  master  of  G^,  utterly  destroyed  it,  in  order 
to  found  and  people  a  new  city  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Himera,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Phintias. 
This  was  the  last  Greek  city  founded  in  Sicily. 
Meanwhile  the  Carthaginians  were  becoming  more 
and  more  prepouderaut  in  the  inland,  and  the  Greeks 
were  at  length  led  to  invoke  the  assistance  of 
Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epims,  who  was  at  this  time 
carrying  on  war  in  Italy  against  tbe  Romans.  He 
readily  listened  to  tbeir  overtaie^  and  landed  in 
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tb«  island  in  tin  Mitiuini  of  a.  a  878.  Phinliai 
wu  at  this  time  dead,  and  Hicetas  had  not  long 
before  been  expelled  fhxn  S^racun.  PTrrhni  there- 
fore bad  no  Greek  adveraariea  to  contend  with,  and 
wa*  able  to  turn  all  his  efibrta  against  the  Car- 
thaginians. His  SDCoesses  were  at  first  rapid  and 
dacuiT*  :  be  wrested  one  town  after  another  from 
the  dominka  of  Carthage,  took  Panormns,  which 
had  kng  been  the  metropolis  of  their  Sicilian 
possessions,  and  had  nerer  before  fsllen  into  the 
hands  of  a  Greek  invader,  and  carried  by  assanlt 
the  strong  fortresses  of  Ercte  and  Eryz :  but  he  was 
foiled  in  an  attack  on  Liljbaeum ;  jealousies  and 
dissensions  now  arose  between  him  and  his  Sicilian 
allies,  and  after  little  mote  than  two  years  he  was 
fain  to  retom  to  Italy  (b.  c.  376),  abandoning  all 
his  pnjects  upon  Sicily  (Diod.  Exc.  Botidi.  zzii. 
10,  pPl  497—499). 

The  departure  of  Pyrrhna  left  the  Sicilian  Greeks 
without  a  leader,  bnt  Uieroo,  who  was  cbown  general 
by  the  Syracnsans,  {iroTed  himself  worthy  of  the 
occasion.  Meanwhile  a  new  and  formidable  enemy 
had  arisen  in  the  Mamertines,  a  band  of  Campanian 
meroenaiies,  who  had  possessed  themselves  by 
treachery  of  the  important  dty  of  Uessana,  and 
from  thence  carried  their  arms  orer  a  considerable 
put  of  Kcily,  and  conquered  or  plundered  many  of 
Its  principal  towns.  Hiaroo  waged  war  with  them 
for  a  considerable  period,  and  at  length  obtained  so 
decisire  a  victory  over  them,  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  Messana,  that  the  city  itsdf  most 
bare  hllen,  had  it  not  been  savi^  by  the  interventian 
of  the  Carthaginian  general  Hannibal  Hierao  waa 
DOW  raised  to  the  inpreme  power  at  83rracDse,  and 
even  asstmied  the  title  of  king,  a.  c  S70.  A  few 
years  after  this  we  find  him  joining  his  aims  with 
the  Carthaginians,  to  effect  the  expnUcm  of  the 
Mamertines,  an  object  which  they  would  doubtless 
have  accomplished  had  not  that  people  appealed  to 
the  protection  of  Rome.  The  Romans,  who  had 
recently  completed  the  conquest  of  Italy,  ghidly 
seised  the  pretext  for  interfering  in  the  afiairs  of 
Sicily,  and  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Mamertines. 
Thus  began  the  First  Punic  War,  a.  a  S64. 

It  is  impossible  here  to  relate  in  detail  the  events 
of  that  long-protracted  struggle,  during  which  Sicily 
became  for  twenty-three  years  the  field  of  battle  be- 
tween the  Romans  and  Carthaginians.  Hieron,  who 
bad  found  himself  at  the  b^iming  engaged  in  ac- 
tive hostilities  with  Rome,  after  sustaining  several 
defeats,  and  losing  many  of  his  subject  towns,  wisely 
withdrew  from  the  contest,  and  concluded  in  a.  a 
863  a  separate  peace  with  Rome,  by  which  be  re- 
tained pcesesdon  in  fall  sovereignty  of  Syracuse  and 
its  territory,  including  the  dependent  towns  of  Acrae, 
Heloms,  Netum,  Megara,  and  Leontini,  together 
with  Tauromeninm  (Diod.  xxiiL  Exc  B.  p.  60S). 
From  this  time  to  the  day  of  his  death  Hieron  re- 
mained the  faithful  ally  of  the  Romans,  and  retained 
tlie  sovereign  power  at  Syracuse  undisturbed.  In 
the  rest  of  Sicily  all  trace  of  independent  actim  an 
the  part  of  the  several  Greek  cities  disappears: 
Agtigentnm  was  indeed  the  only  one  of  these  cities 
in  the  island  which  appears  to  have  retained  any 
considerable  importance:  it  was  not  taken  by  the 
Roman  consuls  till  after  a  long  and  obstinate  riege, 
a.  c.  262,  and  was  severely  punished  for  its  pro- 
tracted resistance,  the  inhabitants  being  sold  as  slaves. 
Agrigentum  indeed  at  a  later  period  fell  again  into 
the  hands  of  the  Carthaginians,  a.  c  255,  but  on 
the  other  band  the  Bomaas  made  themselves  mas- 
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tan  of  Paoonnns,  for  a  long  time  the  capital  cf  th* 
Carthaginian  dominicn  in  ths  ishud,  which  was 
thenceforth  oocopied  by  a  strong  Roman  garrisoo, 
and  never  again  fell  into  the  bands  of  its  fbnoer 
masters.  For  several  years  before  the  oondosian  of 
the  war,  the  possessions  of  the  Carthaginians  is 
Sicily  were  confined  to  the  mountain  of  Eiyx,  oo- 
cnpied  by  Hamilcar  Barca,  and  to  the  two  stnogly 
fortified  seaports  of  Lilybaenm  and  Drepanum,  the 
former  of  which  defied  all  the  attacks  of  the  Bo- 
mana,  as  it  had  previously  d<»e  those  of  Pyrrima. 
The  siege,  or  rather  blockade,  of  Lilybaeom  waa 
continued  fat  nearly  ten  years,  until  the  destmctioa 
of  the  Carthaginian  fleet  off  the  islands  of  the 
Aagates,  a.  c.  S41,  compelled  that  people  to  par- 
chase  peace  by  the  sonendsr  of  all  their  remaining 
possessions  in  Sicily. 

The  whole  island  was  now  reduced  into  the  con- 
dition of  a  Roman  province,  with  the  exception  of 
the  territory  still  govemed  by  Hieron  as  an  allied, 
bat  independent  sovereigiL  The  province  thus  ooa- 
stituted  waa  the  first  that  had  ever  borne  that  name 
(Cic.  Ferr.  iL  1);  it  was  placed  under  the  govern- 
ment of  a  praetor,  who  was  sent  annually  from 
Rome  (Appian,  Sic  S).  On  the  first  ontbieak  of  the 
Second  Panic  War  (a.  a  318),  the  consul  Sem- 
pronius  was  at  first  sent  to  Sidly  as  his  province, 
to  guard  against  any  threatened  invasion  £nni 
Africa;  bnt  he  was  soon  recalled  to  oppose  Hannibal 
in  Italy,  and  for  some  years  Sicily  bore  bnt  an  no- 
important  part  in  the  war.  A  great  change,  bosr- 
ever,  occniied  in  the  foorth  year  of  ths  war  (a.  c 
315),  in  consequence  of  the  defection  of  HierooyrnDs, 
the  grandson  and  successor  of  Hierm  at  Syiacose, 
who  abandoned  the  alliance  cf  Rome  to  which 
Hieron  had  continued  constant  throughout  his 
long  rsign,  and  espooaed  the  Carthaginian  cxoae. 
Hieronymus  indeed  was  soon  after  assassinated,  bat 
ths  Carthaginian  party  at  Srracnss,  headed  by 
Hippocratea  and  EpitTdea,  still  maintained  the 
asontdency,  and  Marcellos,  who  had  been  ssnt  in 
basts  to  Sicily  to  put  down  ths  threatened  revolt, 
waa  compelled  to  form  the  siege  of  Syracuse,  B.C. 
214.  But  so  vigorous  was  the  resistance  oCfersd  to 
him  that  he  soon  foand  himself  obliged  to  oonveit 
the  siege  into  a  blockade,  nor  was  it  till  the  autnmn 
of  a.  c.  212  that  the  city  finally  foil  mto  his  hands. 
Meanwhile  the  war  had  extended  itself  to  all  parts 
of  Sicily:  many  cities  of  the  Roman  province  had 
followed  the  example  of  Syracuse,  and  joined  the 
alliance  of  Carthage,  while  that  power  spared  no 
exertions  for  their  suppat  Even  after  the  foil  of 
Syracuse,  the  war  was  still  continued :  the  Cartha- 
ginian general  Mntines,  who  had  made  himsdf 
master  of  Agrigentimi,  carried  on  a  desultory  war- 
fore  from  thence,  and  extended  his  ravages  over  ths 
whide  isbknd.  It  was  not  till  Matines  had  beoi  in- 
duced to  desert  the  Carthaginian  cause,  and  belny 
Agrigentom  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  that  the 
oonsnl  iMTinns  waa  able  to  reduce  the  revolted 
cities  to  submission,  and  thus  accomplished  the 
final  eonquestr  of  Sicily,  a.  c  210  (Liv.  zxvL  40; 
xxvii.  5). 

From  this  time  the  whds  of  Scily  became  united 
as  a  Roman  province,  and  its  administoation  was  in 
roost  respects  similar  to  that  of  the  other  provinces. 
Bnt  its  lot  was  anything  but  a  forttmate  one.  Its 
great  natural  fertility,  and  especially  its  prodnctive- 
ness  in  com,  caused  it,  indeed,  to  be  a  posaessioa  of 
the  utmost  importance  to  Rome;  bnt  these  toy  dr- 
cnmstances  sssm  to  have  madeits&voiuitsfieldftr 
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■peculators,  who  Ixmght  np  huge  tracts  of  land, 
which  they  culdrated  solely  by  means  of  slaTas,  so 
that  the  free  popalation  of  the  island  became  mate- 
rially diminished.  The  more  mountainoDs  portions 
of  the  island  wwe  given  up  to  shepherds  and  nerds- 
men,  all  likewise  slaves,  and  accustomed  to  habits  of 
rapine  and  plunder,  in  which  they  were  encouraged 
by  their  masteni.  At  the  same  time  the  number  of 
wealthy  proprietors,  and  the  extensive  export  trade 
of  some  of  the  towns,  maintained  a  delusive  appear- 
ance of  prosperity.  It  was  not  till  the  outbreak  of 
the  Servile  War  in  B.  a  135  that  the  fiill  extent  of 
these  evils  became  apparent,  but  the  finghtful  state 
of  things  then  revealed  sufficiently  shows  that  the 
canses  which  had  produced  it  roust  have  been  long 
at  work.  That  great  outbreak,  which  commenced 
with  a  local  insurrection  of  the  skives  of  a  great 
proprietor  at  Enns,  named  Damopbilus,  and  was 
headed  by  a  Syrian  slave  of  the  name  of  Ennus, 
quickly  spread  thronghont  the  whole  island,  so  that 
tiie  slaves  are  said  to  have  mnstered  200,000  armed 
men.  With  this  formidable  force  they  defeated  in 
succession  the  armies  of  several  B<»nan  praetors,  so 
that  in  B.a  134,  it  was  thought  necessary  to  send 
agunst  them  the  consnl  Fuhnns  Flaccus,  and  it  was 
not  till  the  year  b.  c.  132  that  their  strongholds  of 
Tauromeniam  and  Enna  were  taken  by  the  consul 
P.KnpUns.  (Diod.  zxxiv.  £xe.  Phot.,  Exc.  Vakt.) 
The  insurrection  was  now  finally  quelled,  but  the 
state  of  Sicily  had  undergone  a  severe  shock,  and 
the  settlement  of  its  a&irs  was  confided  to  P.  Rn- 
pilius,  together  with  ten  commissioners,  who  laid 
down  a  code  of  laws  and  rules  for  its  internal  govern- 
ment which  continued  to  be  observed  in  the  days  of 
Cicero  (CIc.  Vtrr.  ii.  16). 

Bnt  the  outbreak  of  the  second  Servile  War,  under 
Salvius  and  Athenion,  less  than  thirty  years  after 
the  termination  of  the  former  one  (b.c.  103),  and 
the  £>ct  that  the  slaves  were  again  able  to  maintain 
the  contest  against  three  successive  consuls  till  they 
were  finally  vanquished  by  H.  Aqnilins,  in  B.  o.  100, 
sufficiently  proves  that  the  evils  in  the  state  of  so- 
ciety had  been  bnt  imperfectly  remedied  by  Hupi- 
lins;  nor  can  we  believe  that  the  condition  of  the 
island  was  in  reality  alti^ether  so  flourishing  as  it 
is  represented  by  Cicero  during  the  interval  which 
elapsed  between  this  Servile  War  and  the  praetorship 
of  Verres,  B.  c.  73.  But  the  great  natural  re- 
sources of  Sicily  and  its  important  position  as  the 
granary  of  Rome  undonbtedly  enabled  it  to  recover 
with  rapidity  from  all  its  disasters.  The  elder  Cato 
bad  called  it  the  store-room  (celhi  penaria)  of  the 
Boman  state,  and  Cicero  observes  that  in  the  great 
Social  War  (B.a  90—88)  it  supplied  the  Boman 
armies  not  only  with  food,  bnt  with  clothing  and 
arms  also  (Cic.  Verr.  ii.  8).  But  the  praetorship 
of  Verres  (b.  c.  73 — 70)  inflicted  a  calamity  upon 
Sicily  scarcely  inferior  to  the  Servile  wars  that  had 
so  recently  devastated  it.  The  rhetorical  expressions 
of  'Cicero  must  not  indeed  be  always  understood 
literally ;  but  with  every  allowance  for  exaggeration, 
there  can  no  donbt  that  the  evils  resulting  from  such 
a  government  as  that  of  Verres  were  enormous;  and 
Sicily  was  just  in  such  a  state  as  to  snfier  from  them 
most  severely. 

The  orations  of  Cicero  against  Verres  convey  to 
ns  much  curious  and  valuable  information  as  to  the 
condition  of  Sicily  under  the  Roman  republic  as  well 
as  to  the  administration  and  system  of  government 
of  th*  Roman  provinces  generally.  Sicily  at  that 
tune  fanned  but  one  province,  onder  the  government 
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of  a  praetor  or  pro-praetor,  but  it  had  always  two 
quaestors,  one  of  whom  resided  at  Syracuse,  the 
other  at  Lilybaenm.  This  anomaly  (for  such  it  ap- 
pear to  have  been)  probably  arose  from  the  difierent 
parts  of  the  ishind  having  been  reduced  into  the 
form  of  a  province  at  different  periods.  The  isknd 
contained  in  all  above  sixty  towns  which  enjoyed 
municipal  rights:  of  these,  three  only,  Hessana, 
Tauromenium,  and  Netum,  were  allied  cities  (civi- 
tates  fuederatae),  and  thus  enjoyed  a  position  of  no- 
minal independence;  five  were  exempt  from  all  fiscal 
burdens  and  from  the  ordinary  jurisdiction  of  the 
Roman  magistrates  (civitates  immunes  et  liberae): 
the  rest  were  in  the  ordinary  position  of  provincial 
towns,  but  retained  theirown  magistrates  and  munici- 
\al  rights,  as  well  as  the  possession  of  their  respective 
territories,  subject  to  the  payment  of  a  tenth  of  their 
prodnce  to  the  Roman  stat&  These  tenths,  which 
were  paid  in  kind,  were  habitually  farmed  out,  ac- 
cording to  principlee  and  n^hitions  laid  down  in 
the  first  instance  by  Uieron,  king  of  Syracuse,  and 
which  therefore  continued  to  be  known  as  the  Lex 
Hieronica.  For  judicial  purposes,  the  island  appears 
to  have  been  divided  into  districts  or  conrentus,  but 
the  number  of  them  is  not  stated ;  those  of  Syracuse, 
Agrigentnm,  Lilybaeum,  and  Panormus  are  the  only 
ones  mentioned. 

Sicily  took  little  part  in  the  Civil  War  between 
Caesar  and  Pompey.  It  was  at  first  held  by  H. 
Cato  on  behalf  of  Uie  hitter,  but  abandoned  by  him 
when  Pompey  himself  had  quitted  Italy,  and  was 
then  occupied  by  Cnrio.  as  pro-praetor,  with  four 
legions  (Caas.  B.  C.  i.  30,  31).  Caesar  himself 
visited  it  previous  to  his  African  war,  and  it  was 
from  lilybaenm  that  he  crossed  over  with  his  army 
into  Africa  (Hirt  B.  Afr.  1.)  After  the  death  of- 
Caesar,  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  Sextns  Pompeins, 
whose  powerful  fleet  enabled  him  to  defy  all  the 
eSbrts  of  Octavian  to  recover  it,  and  was  at  length 
secured  to  him  by  the  peace  of  Misenum,  B.  c.  39, 
together  with  Saiilmia  and  Corsica.  But  Octavian 
soon  renewed  his  attempts  to  dispossess  him,  and 
though  he  sustained  repeated  defeats  at  sea,  and  lost 
a  great  part  of  his  fleet  by  a  storm,  the  energy  and 
ability  of  Agrippa  enabled  him  to  triumph  over  all 
obstacles;  and  the  final  defeat  of  his  fleet  at  Nanlo- 
chus  compelled  Pompeins  to  abandon  Sicily,  and 
take  refuge  in  the  east  (Appian,  B.  C.  t.  77 — 122; 
Dion  Cass.  xlix.  I — IT).  There  seems  no  doubt 
that  the  island  sufiered  severely  from  this  contest, 
and  from  the  rapacity  or  exactions  of  Sextus  Pom- 
peins :  Strabo  distinctly  ascribes  its  decayed  condi- 
tion in  his  time  principally  to  this  cause  (Strab.  vi. 
pp.  270,  272).  Augustus  made  some  attempts  to 
relieve  it  by  sending  colonies  to  a  few  rities,  among 
which  were  Tauromenium,  Catana,  Syracuse,  Ther- 
mae, and  Tyndaris  (Strab.  vi.  p.  272 ;  Plin.  iii.  8. 
s.  14);  but  the  effect  thus  produced  was  compara- 
Uvely  small,  and  Strabo  describes  the  whole  island 
as  in  his  time,  with  few  exceptions,  in  a  state  of 
decay,many  of  its  ancient  cities  having  altogether  dis- 
apprared,  while  others  were  in  a  declining  condition, 
and  the  interior  was  for  the  most  part  given  np  to 
pasturage,  and  inhabited  only  by  herdsmen  (Strab. 
Ic.) 

Augustus  appears  to  hove  greatly  remodelled  the 
internal  administration  of  Sicily:  so  that  the  con- 
dition of  most  of  the  towns  had  undergone  a  change 
between  the  time  of  Cicero  and  that  of  PKny. 
Caesar  bad  indeed  proposed  to  give  Latin  rights  to 
all  the  Sicilians,  and  M.  Antonius  even  brought 
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forwird  a  law  to  admit  them  witboat  dutinetun  to 
the  Roman  franchiae  (Cic  cui  Att.  xir.  2),  bat 
neither  of  these  meuurH  was  accomplished ;  ajid  we 
learn  from  Pliny  that  Meesana  was  in  his  dajr  the 
only  citj  in  the  island  of  which  the  inhabitants 
poaseased  the  Roman  citizenship:  three  oihen,  Cea- 
toripa,  Netnm,  and  Sef^ta  enjoyed  the  Jos  Ladi, 
while  all  the  others  (eznpt  the  colonies  already 
mentioned)  were  in  the  ordinary  condition  of  "<avi- 
tates  stipendiariae  "  (Plin.  iil  i.  a.  U).  We  hear 
very  little  of  Sicily  under  the  Empiret  hot  it  is 
pmlMtble  that  it  never  really  recorered  from  the 
state  of  decay  into  which  it  had  fallen  in  Strabo's 
tivnt.  AlmAst  the  only  mention  of  it  in  history  is 
that  of  an  outbreak  of  slaves  and  banditti  in  the 
reign  of  Gallienus  which  seems  to  hare  resembled 
on  a  smaller  scale  the  Servile  wars  that  had  formerly 
devastated  it  (Tieb.  Poll  GaUien,  4).  The  in- 
creasing importance  of  the  sopply  of  com  from 
Africa  and  Egypt  renders  it  probable  that  that  from 
Sicily  had  Ulea  off,  and  the  small  number  of  re- 
mains of  the  imperial  period  still  existing  in  the 
island,  thongh  so  many  are  presored  from  a  much 
earlier  date,  seems  to  prove  that  it  coold  not  then 
have  been  very  floori&bing.  At  a  late  period  of  the 
Empire,  also,  we  find  v«ry  few  names  of  towns  in  the 
Itineraries,  the  lines  of  road  being  carried  throngb 
stations  or  "  mansiones  '  otherwise  wholly  unknown, 
a  sufficient  proof  that  the  neighbouring  towns  bad 
fallen  into  decay,  (/(m.  AtU.  pp.  86—98.)  In  the 
division  of  the  provinces  under  Angostns,  Sicily  was 
assigned  to  the  senate,  and  was  governed  by  a  pro- 
consul ;  at  a  later  period  it  was  considered  as  a 
part  of  Italy,  and  was  governed  by  a  magistrate 
named  a  Consularis,  subject  to  the  authority  of  the 
Vicaiios  Urbis  Bomae.  (^Ifotit.  Dtgn.  ii.  p.  64 ;  and 
Bocking,  ad  lac.) 

Its  insular  position  must  have  for  a  considerable 
time  preserved  Sicily  from  the  ravages  aS  the  barba- 
rians who  devastated  Italy  towards  the  dose  of  the 
Western  Empire.  Alaric  indeed  attempted  to  crces 
over  the  straits,  but  was  foiled  by  a  tempest  {Hut. 
MiicelL  siii.  p.  535.)  But  Geoseric,  being  master 
of  a  powerful  fleet,  made  himself  master  of  the 
whole  island,  which  was  held  by  the  Vandals  for  a 
time,  but  subsequently  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
Goths,  and  continued  attached  to  the  Gothic  kingdom 
of  Italy  till  it  was  conquered  by  Belisarius  in  A.  D. 
535.  It  was  then  nriited  to  the  Eastern  Empire, 
and  continued  to  be  governed  as  a  dependency  by 
the  Byzanline  emperors  till  the  ninth  century,  when 
it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Saracens  or  Arabs. 
That  people  first  landed  at  Mazara,  in  the  W.  of  the 
island  in  A.  D.  827,  and  nude  themselves  masters 
of  Agrigentum;  but  their  progress  was  vigorously 
opposed.  They  took  Hessana  in  831,  and  Panormns 
in  835,  but  it  was  not  till  878  that  Syracuse,  the 
last  fortress  m  the  island,  fell  into  their  hands. 
The  island  continued  in  the  possession  of  the  Sa- 
racens till  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century,  when 
it  was  partially  recovered  by  the  Byzantine  em- 
perors with  the  assistance  of  the  Normans.  But  in 
106 1  the  Morman  Boger  Ouiscard  invaded  Sicily  on 
his  own  account,  and,  afler  a  long  struggle,  wholly 
reduced  the  island  under  his  dominion.  It  has  since 
remained  attached,  with  brief  exceptions,  to  the  crown 
of  Naples,  the  monarch  of  which  bears  the  title  of 
King  of  the  Two  Sidlies. 

The  extant  remains  of  antiquity  in  Sicily  fully 
coofirm  the  inference  which  we  should  draw  from 
tlie  statements    of  ancient   histuriaus,    as   to   the 
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pnqxrity  and  opoleoce  of  the  ishmd  mider  tia 
Greeks,  and  ita  comparativdy  decayed  oooditioa 
under  the  Bomans.  The  ruins  of  the  Utter  period 
are  few,  and  for  the  most  part  unimportant,  the 
exceptions  being  confined  to  the  three  or  four  cities 
which  we  know  to  have  received  Boman  coknisa : 
while  the  temples,  theatrea,  and  other  edi£oes  from 
the  Greek  period  are  nnmeioas  and  of  the  most 
striking  character.  Mo  city  of  Greece,  with  the 
exceptim  of  Athens,  can  produce  stmctaies  tiiat 
via  with  those  of  which  the  rcmaina  are  atill  visiUe 
at  Agrigentiun,  Selinns  and  Segteta.  At  the  same 
time  the  existing  relics  of  antiquity,  especially  eons 
and  inacriptiooa,  strongly  oaufirm  the  fiict  that 
almost  the  whole  populatioa  of  the  island  bad  brai 
gradually  Hellenised.  It  is  evident  that  the  atmig 
line  of  demarcatioa  which  existed  in  the  days  of 
Thncydides  between  the  Greek  cities  and  tbou  of 
noo-Helleaic  or  barbarian  origin  had  been  to  a  great 
degree  effiued  before  the  idand  passed  wider  the 
dominion  of  Borne.  The  names  of  Sicilian  dlizoii 
mentioned  by  Cicero  m  his  Verrine  oratiooa  are  ai 
purely  Greek  when  they  belong  to  cities  of  Siculian 
origin,  such  as  Centuripa  and  Agyrinm,  or  eran  In 
Carthaginian  cities  like  Panotmus  and  Lilybaeum, 
as  are  those  .of  Syracuse  or  Agrigeotom.  In  like 
manner  we  find  coins  with  Greek  legends  stnck  by 
numeroos  cities  which  undoubtedly  never  received  a 
Greek  colony,  such  aa  Alaesa,  Menaennm,  and  many 
others.  It  is  probable  indeed  that  during  the  Boman 
Republic  the  language  of  the  whole  island  (at  least 
the  written  and  cnJtivated  hmguage)  was  Greek, 
which  must,  however,  have  gradually  given  way  to 
Latin  under  the  Empire,  aa  the  Sicilian  dialect  of 
the  la'esent  day  is  one  of  purely  Latin  wigin,  and 
differs  bat  slightly  from  that  of  the  south  of  Italy. 
Of  the  language  of  the  ancient  Sicels  we  have  n> 
trace  at  all,  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  it  wis 
never  used  as  a  written  hingnage. 

IIL  TOPOORAPHT. 

The  geaeral  description  of  the  physical  featani 
of  Sicily  has  been  already  given.    Bat  it  will  be 
necessary  here  to  describe  it*  coasts  in  stanevkat 
more  detail     The  K.  coast  extending  finom  Cajn 
Peloms  to  Pachynus,  consists  of  three  portiras  of 
a  very  different  character.    From  Peloms  to  Tsofo- 
menium,  a  distance  of  about  40  miles,  it  is  cloedy 
bordered  by  the  chain  of  mountains  called  the  Mods 
Neptunius,  the  slopes  of  which  descend  stee|Jy  to 
the  sea,  formuig  a  very  uniform  line  of  coast,  fuirimd 
by  numerous  small  torrents.   Two  of  the  small  head- 
lands between  these  valleys  appear  to  have  borne  the 
names  of  Drepanum  (Plin.)  and  Argeonum  (PtoL)^ 
bat  their  identification  is  qaite  uncertain.     S.  of 
Tauromenium,  from  th^  mouth  rf  the  Aceeines  to 
that  of  the  Symaethus,  the  whole  coast  is  formed 
by  beds  of  lava  and  other  volcanic  matters,  which 
have  flowed  down  from  Aetna.    Off  this  coast,  afaunt 
midway  between  Acium  and  Catena  are  some  nxkj 
islets  of  volcanic  origin,  called  by  Pliny  the  Cyclo- 
pum  Scopali :  the  name  of  Portus  Ulvsiis  is  given 
by  the  same  author  to  a  port  in  this  neighbourhood, 
but  it  is  impossible  so  say  which  of  the  many  smsll 
sheltered  coves  on  this  line  of  coast  he  means  to 
desigiute.     S.  of  the  Symaethus  the  coast  is  much 
varied,  being  indented  by  several  deep  bays  and 
inlets,  separated  by  projecting  rocky  headlands.   The 
principal   of  these  is  the  bay  of  Uejgara  (Ssos 
Magarenns)  so  called  from  tlw  Greek  city  of  Ihst 
name;  it  was  boooded  on  tbe  N.  by  the  Xipbiuiaii 
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promontory,  now  Capo  cU  Sta  Croce  (^i/^mlas 
iucparHipuy,  Strab.  vi.  p.  267),  within  which  wag 
the  XiPuoNiAH  Port  (Xi/tV  Uut»h>tios,  Scj\.  p. 
4),  evidently  the  barboor  of  Auguita,  one  <£  tlie 
finest  nataral  harbonra  in  the  island.  Between  thii 
and  Sjraciue  ia  the  remarkable  peninsnUr  promon- 
tory of  Thafsus  (Jfo^nui),  while  immediately  S. 
of  Syracuse  occurs  the  remarkable  landlocked  bay 
called  the  Great  Harhonrof  that  city,  and  the  rocky 
headland  of  PLKMMTRnm  which  bounds  it  on  the 
&  Fran  this  point  to  Cape  Pachynos  no  ancient 
Dsmes  have  been  preserred  to  na  of  the  headlands 
or  harbours.  From  Cape  Pachynos  to  the  site  of 
Gela  the  coast  is  low  but  rocky.  Along  this  line 
must  be  placed  the  port  of  Ulysses  (Portns  Odysaeae) 
mentioned  by  Cicero,  and  the  promontory  of  Ulysses 
of  Ptolemy,  both  apparently  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  Cape  Pachynns  [Pachtnus.]  The 
Bacra  promontory  (BaiKfa  lucpa)  of  Ptolemy,  which 
he  places  fiirther  W.,  is  wholly  nnknown,  as  is  also 
the  port  of  Cancana  uf  the  same  anther  (Kavntdva 
Kiniir,  PtoL  iii.  4.  §  7).  The  remainder  of  the 
S.  coast  of  Sicily  from  Gela  to  Lilybaenm  presents 
on  the  whole  a  very  uniform  character ;  it  has  few 
or  no  natural  ports,  and  no  remarkable  headlands. 
It  is  bounded  for  the  most  part  by  hills  of  clay  or 
soft  Umestone,  generally  sloping  gradually  to  the 
sea,  but  sometimes  farming  di&  of  no  great  eleva- 
tion. The  celebrated  promontory  of  Lil.TBASim 
ia  a  low  rocky  point,  and  its  fiimoDS  port,  though 
secure,  is  of  small  extent.  K.  of  Lilybaenm  was 
the  promontory  of  Aeqithallus,  with  the  adjacent 
low  islands,  on  one  of  which  the  city  Motya  was 
built ;  while  the  more  coiuiderable  islands  of  the 
Aeoates  lay  a  few  miles  fnrther  to  the  W.,  and 
the  promontory  of  DrbpXhum  adjoining  the  dty  of 
the  same  name  formed  the  KW.  pdnt  of  Sicily.  It 
is  remarkable  that  no  ancient  name  is  preserred  to 
ns  for  the  deep  giilf  of  Cattellaman  which  occurs 
on  the  coast  between  TVopom  and  Palermo,  though 
it  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  features  of  the  N. 
coast  of  Sicily;  nor  are  the  two  striking  headlands 
that  bound  the  Bcu/  of  Palermo  itself  known  to  ns 
by  their  ancient  names.  The  bold  and  insulated 
hill  of  Afonte  Sta  Kosalia  is,  however,  the  ancient 
Encmf.  Tlie  northern  coast  of  Sicily  is  bold  and 
varied,  formed  by  o&hoots  and  ridges  of  the  northern 
chain  of  mountains  descending  abruptly  to  the  sea; 
hence  it  was  always  a  mgged  and  diffirult  line  of 
communication.  Bnt  none  of  the  rocky  headlands 
that  interrupt  it  are  mentioned  to  as  by  their  ancient 
names,  till  we  come  to  that  of  MyUe  adjoining  the 
town  of  the  same  name  (_Milazzo),  and  the  Pha- 
LACRIAK  Prohontokt  (PtoL  iii.  4.  §  2),  ap- 
parently the  Capo  di  Raiocobno  within  a  few  miles 
of  Cape  Peloms. 

From  the  trfrngular  form  ot  Sicily  and  the  confi- 
guration of  th«  monntain  chains  which  traverse  it,  it 
is  evident  thaf  it  could  not  have  any  rivers  of  import- 
ance. Host  of  them  indeed  are  little  more  than 
mere  mottntr.m  torrents,  swelling  with  great  rapidity 
after  violen'.  storms  or  during  the  winter  rains,  but 
nearly,  if  rot  wholly,  dry  during  the  summer  months. 
The  most  miportant  rivers  of  the  island  are:  I.  The 
STMAETaus(S(in<to  or  fftorretta),  which  rises  in  the 
northerj  chain  of  mountains  (the  Mons  Nebrodes), 
and  fi  jws  to  the  S.  and  SE.  round  the  foot  of  Aetna, 
falling  into  the  sea  about  6  miles  S.  of  Catania.  It  re- 
cei'/es  several  tributarie8,of  which  the  Ditiamo  is  cer- 
trjnly  the  ancieDt  Chbysas,  that  flowed  near  the 
city  of  Assorus,  while  the  Ajdsab  i;s  of  Stephanus  can 
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be  no  other  than  the  northern  or  main  branch  of  the 
Symaethus  itself.  The  Cyamosoms  (Kua/iiaupos^ 
of  Polybius,  which  appears  to  have  been  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Centuripo,  must  probabjy  be  the 
branch  now  called  Fame  Salso,  which  joins  the 
Simtto  just  below  Centorbi.  3.  The  Acksisbs  or 
AsiNES  (/".  Contora),  which  rises  very  near  the 
Symaethus,  but  flows  along  the  northern  foot  of 
Aetna,  and  falls  into  the  sea  just  below  Taurome- 
ninin.  3.  The  Himeba  (F.  Salio),  the  most  consi- 
derable  of  two  rivers  which  bore  the  same  name, 
rising  in  the  Monte  Madonia  (Mons  Nebrodes) 
only  about  15  miles  from  the  N.  coast,  and  flowing 
due  S.;  so  that  it  traverses  nearly  the  whole  breadth 
of  Sicily,  and  falls  into  the  sea  at  Alicata  (Phintias). 
4.  The  Halycus  (_Plalattt),  so  long  the  boundary 
between  the  Carthaginian  and  Greek  territories  in 
the  ishmd,  is  also  a  considerable  stream;  it  rises  not 
iiir  from  the  Himpra,  but  flows  to  the  SW.,  and 
enters  the  sea  between  Agrigentum  and  Selinus, 
close  to  the  site  of  Heradea  Minoa.  S.  The  Hyp- 
SAS  (^Belici),  falling  into  the  sea  on  the  S.  coast,  a 
few  miles  E.  of  Selinns;  and  6,  the  Akafus  (Anapo'), 
which  flows  under  the  walls  of  Syracuse  and  falls 
into  the  great  harbour  of  that  dty.  It  is  unlike 
most  of  the  rivers  of  Sicily,  being  a  full  clear  stream, 
supplied  from  subterranean  sources.  The  same 
character  belongs  still  more  strongly  to  its  tributary 
the  Cyasb,  which  has  a  considerable  volume  of 
water,  though  its  whole  course  does  not  exceed  two 
miles  in  length. 

The  minor  rivers  of  Sidly  which  are  mentioned 
either  in  history  or  by  the  geographers  are  nume- 
rous, but  in  many  cases  are  very  difficult  to  identify. 
Beginning  at  Cape  Pachynns  and  proceeding  along 
the  coast  westward,  we  find:  I,  the  Motychanus 
(Morixayos,  PtoL  iii.  4.  §  7),  evidently  so  called 
from  its  flowing  near  Hotyca,  and  therefore  pro- 
bably the  stream  now  called  Fiume  di  ScicU ;  2, 
the  Hirminius  of  Pliny,  probably  the  Fiume  di 
Ragxua,  very  near  the  preceding;  3,  the  Hipparis; 
and  4,  the  Oanus,  two  small  streams  which  flowed 
under  the  walls  of  Camarina,  now  called  the  F.  di 
Camarana  and  Fratcolari;  5,  the  Gela  or  Gelas, 
which  gave  name  to  the  city  of  Gela,  and  must 
therefore  be  the  Fiume  di  Terraaova;  6,  the  Acra- 
OAS,  a  small  stream  flowing  under  the  walls  of  Agri- 
gentum, to  which  it  gave  name,  and  recdviog  a 
tributary  called  the  Eypsas  (^Drago'),  which  must 
not  be  confounded  with  the  more  important  river  of' 
the  same  name  already  mentioned ;  7,  the  Camichs, 
probably  the  Fiume  delle  Conne,  about  10  miles  W. 
of  Girgenti;  8,  the  Seukus,  flowing  by  the  dty  of 
that  name,  now  the  Madiimi;  9,  the  Mazara  or 
Mazarus,  flowing  by  the  town  of  the  same  name, 
and  still  called  Fiume  di  Matzara.  Besides  these 
Ptolemy  mentions  the  Isbnrus  and  Sosias  or  Sossins, 
two  names  otherwise  wholly  nnknown,  and  which 
cannot  be  placed  with  any  approach  to  certainty. 
Equally  uncertain  is  the  more  noted  river  Achates, 
which  is  placed  by  Pliny  in  the  same  part  of  Sicily 
with  the  Mazan  and  Hypsas;  but  there  is  great 
confusion  in  his  enumeration  as  well  as  that  of 
Ptolemy.  It  is  generally  identified  with  the  Dirillo, 
but  this  is  dtnated  in  quite  a  difierent  part  of  Sicily. 
The  Adthius  of  Ptolemy,  which  he  places  between 
Lilybaeum  and  Selinus,  may  be  the  Fiume  di  Mar- 
lala. 

Along  the  K.  coast,  prooeedmg  from  Lilybaenm 
to  Cape  Peloms,  we  meet  with  a  number  of  small 
streams,  hamg  for  the  most  part  a  short  toneut- 
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like  conraa,  from  th«  moontains  to  the  sea.  Their 
identification  is  for  the  most  part  very  obscure  and 
uncertain.  Thns  we  find  three  rivers  mentioned  in 
connection  with  Sege^ta,  and  all  of  them  probably 
flowing  throngh  its  territory,  the  Porpax,  Telmessns, 
and  Crimessds  or  Crimisus.  The  last  of  these  is 
probably  the  Fimm»  di  S.  Bartolomeo,  about  5  miles 
E.  of  Segesta:  the  other  two,  which  are  mentioned 
only  by  Aelian  (  T.  H.  ii.  33),  cannot  be  identitied, 
though  one  of  them  is  probably  the  Fiume  Gag- 
gera,  which  flows  beneath  Segesta  itself,  and 
falls  into  the  F.  di  S.  Bartolomeo  near  its  month. 
But,  to  complicate  the  qnestion  still  more,  we  are 
told  that  the  names  of  Scamander  and  Sim<ns  were 
given  by  the  Trojan  colonists  to  two  rirers  near 
Segesta;  and  the  former  name  at  least  seems  to  hare 
been  really  in  use.  (Strab.xiii.p.608;  Died.  zx.  71.) 
Proceeding  eastward  we  find:  1,  the  Orethns  (Vib. 
Sequest.  p.  IS),  still  called  the  Crete,*  small  stream 
flowing  under  the  walls  of  Panormus  ;  2,  the  Eleu- 
therus  ('EAeMrpoi,  Ptol.  iii.  4.  §  3),  placed  by  Pto- 
lemy between  Panormus  and  Soluntarn,  and  which 
most  therefore  be  the/Vtone  diBagnria;  3, the  north- 
ern HiMERA,  commonly  ideniified  with  the  Fiume 
di  S.  Leonardo,  near  Termini,  bat  more  probably  the 
Fiume  Grande,  abonc  8  miles  further  E.  [Himera]  ; 
4,  the  Moiialui  (^MdKoAor,  PioL),  between  Cephaloe- 
dium  and  Alaesa,  now  the  I'oUina;  5,  the  Halesus 
or  Alaesus,  flowing  beneath  the  city  of  Alaesa,  now 
'the  Pettkteo;  6,  the  Chydas  (XiSat,  Ptol),  between 
Alaeaa  and  Aluntiam ;  7,  the  Timethns  (Tliiii$os, 
Id.),  between  Agathyma  and  Tyndaris;  8,  the  Heli- 
con ('E\iK(iv,  Id.),  between  Tjndaris  and  Mylae ; 

9,  the  Phacelinus  (Vib.  Seqnest),  which  was  near 
Mylae,  or  between  tiial  city  and  Mossana  (the  nearer 
determination  of  these  four  last  is  wholly  uncertain); 

10,  the  Mejas  of  Ovid  {FatL  iv.  476)  is  generally 
plaiced  io  the  same  Deighbourbood,  though  without 
any  obvioos  reason. 

Along  tlie  E.  coast  the  names  may  be  more 
clearly  identified.  1.  The  Onobalas  of  Applan 
(_B.  C.  T.  109)  is  probably  identical  with  the  Ace- 
sines  ahready  noticed;  2,  the  Acis,  a  very  small 
stream,  is  the  Fiume  di  Jaci;  3,  the  Amenanus, 
flowing  through  the  city  of  Catana,  is  the  Gtudicelto; 
4,  the  Tebias  is  the  Fiume  di  S.  Leonardo,  which 
flows  from  the  Lake  of  Lentim;  5,  the  Pantaoias 
is  the  Porcari\  6,  the  Auabus  is  the  Cantaro,  a 
small  stream  flowing  into  the  bay  of  A^gutta.  The 
Aiupus  and  its  confiueut  the  Cyans  hare  been 
already  mentioned.  &  of  Syracuse  occur  three 
small  rlTers,  memorable  in  the  retreat  of  the  Athe- 
nians: these  are,  1,  the  Cacypabis  {Cattibili);  2, 
the  Erinbds  (^Fiume di  Avola);Uii  3,  the  AsntA- 
Rua  (_Faltxmani).  A  few  miles  S.  of  this  was  the 
Hblobds,  now  called  the  Abitto,  flowing  by  the  city 
of  tbe  same  name.  No  other  stream  occurs  between 
this  and  Cape  Pachynnm. 

Sicily  contains  no  htkes  that  deserve  the  name; 
but  there  are  a  few  pools  or  marshy  lagoons,  of  which 
tbe  names  have  been  preserved  to  us.  Of  the  latter 
description  were  the  Ltsihelia  Palus  near  Syra- 
cuse, and  the  Caxabuia  Palits  adjoining  the 
city  of  the  same  name.  The  Lacus  Paucoruu, 
on  the  contrary,  was  a  deep  pool  or  basin  of  volcanic 
origin:  while  the  small  lake  called  by  the  poets 
Fergus  or  Pergusa  is  still  extant  in  the  neighbour- 
hood  of  Enna.  The  Logo  di  Lentini,  though  much ' 
the  most  oonsideiable  accomnlation  of  waters  in 
Sicily,  is  not  mentioned  by  any  ancient  author. 

The  towns  and  cities  of  Sicily  wen  ver?  nametons. 
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The  Greek  colonies  and  their  o&hoots  or  depen- 
dencies have  been  already  mentioned  m  relating  tbi 
histoiy  of  their  settlement;  but  the  names  of  tit  the 
towns  so  far  as  they  can  be  ascertained  will  be  here 
ennmeisted  in  geographical  order,  withoot  leferoite 
to  their  origin,  omitting  only  the  places  mentiaMd 
in  tbe  Itineraries,  which  were  probably  mere  rilla^ 
or  stations.  1.  Beginning  from  Cape  Pelotus  and  pro- 
ceeding along  the  E.  coast  towards  Cape  Pacbpua, 
were:  MES3ANA,  TAVROMBSitnt,  Naxos,  Aaux, 
Cataha  and  Syracuse.  TROTiLUMjdestnTed  at  tn 
early  period,  as  well  as  Megara  Hyblaka.  were  si  • 
tnated  between  Catana  and  Syracuse.  The  Chalciiiic 
colonies  of  Callipous  and  Evboea,  both  of  whicli 
disappeared  at  an  early  period,  must  hare  bmi 
siiuAted  on  or  near  the  E.  coant  nf  the  island,  ud 
to  the  N.  of  Syracuse,  but  we  have  no  further  clot 
to  their  situation.  S.  of  Syracuse,  between  it  ind 
Cape  Pacbynus,  iras  Helobcs,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  of  the  same  name.  2.  W.  of  Cape  Pachrmu, 
proceeding  along  the  S. coast,  were  Camariha,  Geu, 
Phimtias,  Agrigextuk,  Heraclea  Hixoa, 
Thermae  Selimiiktiae,  Seljhus,  MAZARA,aiid 
Lilybaeum.  Besides  these  the  more  obscme  tons 
of  Camiccs,  Caena,  and  brrctiM,  the  two  fomr 
dependencies  of  Agrigentnm,  the  latter  of  Seliuus, 
must  be  placed  on  or  near  the  S.  coast  of  the  islioi. 
3.  N.  of  Lilybaeum  was  Motya,  which  ceased  t» 
exist  at  a  comparatively  early  period,  and  DRErAXix 
{Trapam)  at  the  NW.  angle  of  the  island.  Be- 
tween this  and  Panormus,  were  Ebyx  at  tbe  fuot 
of  the  mountain  of  the  same  name,  and  a  >hart  dis- 
tance from  the  coast,  the  Emporium  of  Segesta,  Hic- 
CARA,  and  Cetabia.  Proceeding  eastward  from 
Panorhus,  along  the  N.  coast  of  tbe  isUnd,  wen 
SoLDNTCM,  Thermae,  Himera,  CKPBALOEDint, 
Alaesa,  Caiacta,  Agathyrsa,  Auntmm, 
Tykdabis,  and  Mylae. 

The  towns  in  the  interior  are  mon  difficult  to 
enumerate:  with  regard  to  scroe  of  them  indeed  n 
are  at  a  loss  to  determine,  even  in  what  region  of 
the  island  they  were  situated.  For  the  purpose  of 
enumeration  it  will  be  convenient  to  divide  the 
island  into  three  portirais;  the  first  comprising  tie 
western  half  of  Sicily  as  litf  as  the  river  Hinien, 
and  a  line  drawn  from  its  sources  to  the  N.  coait: 
the  other  two,  the  NE.  and  SE.  portions,  being  lept- 
rated  by  the  course  of  tlie  river  Ditltdno  and  tint 
of  the  Symaethus  to  tbe  sea.  1.  In  the  westen 
district  were  Segesta  and  Haucyae,  the  nmt 
westerly  of  tbe  inland  cities;  Entella,  od  the  liver 
Hypeas,  abont  midway  between  tbe  twoseu:  Iaita 
and  Macella,  both  of  which  may  probably  be 
placed  in  the  mountainous  district  betwem  EntelU 
and  Panormus;  Triocala,  near  CalatabeBoUa,  ia 
the  moontains  inUnd  from  the  Thermae  Seliniutise; 
ScH£RA,  of  very  uncertain  site,  but  peobaWy  si- 
tuated in  the  same  part  of  Sicily ;  Hesbessi'S,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Agiigentum;  Petsa,  near 
tbe  sources  of  the  W.  branch  of  tbe  Himera  in  tbe 
ifadcmia  mountains;  and  E.noyum  (^Gangi),  at  the 
head  of  the  Fiume  Grande,  tiie  E.  btanch  of  the 
same  river.  Paropus  must  apparently  be  placed 
on  the  northern  dedivi^  of  the  same  moontsine, 
but  further  to  the  W. 

A  litUe  to  the  E.  of  the  Himera  and  as  nearly  a 
possible  in  the  centre  of  the  island,  was  situated  the 
fortress  of  Enma  (_Ca*tro  Gioramu),  so  that  the 
botmdaiy  line  between  the  NE.  and  NW.  ncioiis 
may  be  conveniently  drawn  from  theooe.  2.  In 
tbe  ME.  ivgioQ  were :  AssostA  and  Aotkiuji. 
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NE.  o(  Emu,  bnt  W.  of  the  Tillajr  of  the  Sjmae- 
tbns;  CEimraiPA  (CsatorN),  nearly  dne  E.  of 
Enrui;  Adkahuh  {^Adamb'),  on  the  E.  bank  of  the 
Sf  maethiu,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Aetna ;  Hybla 
Majok  (which  most  not  be  confounded  with  the 
city  of  the  same  name  near  Syracuse),  and  Abt2ia, 
previonaly  called  I;rES8A,  both  sitnated  oo  the 
southern  slope  of  the  same  mountain.  N.  of  Agy- 
rium,  on  the  southern  slopes  of  the  Mons  Nebrodes 
were  situated  Hebbita,  CAPmcic,  and  probably 
•Iso  Galaria  :  while  on  the  northern  declivities  <S 
the  same  roonntains,  fronting  the  sea,  but  at  some 
distance  inland,  were  placed  Apoi.u>nia  (probably 
PoUina),  Auestratds  (i/u(retta),  Abacaxkuh, 
s  few  miles  inland  from  Tyndaris,  and  Nuak,  pro- 
bably Noam.  Thi-ee  other  towns,  Uiachara, 
Ichaica,  and  TigSA,  may  probably  be  a^fcned  to 
this  same  region  of  ^cily,  though  their  exact  posi- 
tion cannot  be  determined.  3.  In  the  SE.  portion 
of  Sicily,  S.  of  the  Symaethns  and  its  tributary 
the  Chrysas  or  Dittaino,  were  situated  Ebqetiuh, 
MoROANTLA,  LsoNTiNi,  and  Hybla  :  as  well  as 
Menaenuh  and  Herbessus  :  bnt  of  all  these 
names  Leontini  (^Lentm)  and  Menaennm  ( Jfmeo) 
are  the  mly  ones  that  can  be  identified  with  any- 
thing like  certainty.  In  the  hills  W.  of  Syracuse 
were  Acrab  {PaUazob),  BiDis  (S.  Gio.  diBUUno), 
and  Caotrum  ^Cauaro);  and  W.  of  these  again,  in 
the  direction  towards  Gela,  must  be  placed  the  He- 
raean  Hybla,  as  well  as  Echetla,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Gran  MicheU.  SW.  of  Syracuse,  in  the 
interior,  were  Nktuh  or  Keetdx  (Noto  Vetxhio), 
and  MoTYCA  (Modiea),  both  of  which  are  well, 
known.  The  Syracusan  colony  of  Casmenab  must 
probably  hare  been  situated  in  the  same  district 
but  its  site  has  never  been  identified. 

After  gomg  through  this  long  list  of  Sicilian 
towns,  there  remain  the  following,  noticed  either  by 
Cicero  or  Pliny,  as  municipal  towns,  to  the  position 
of  which  we  have  no  means  of  even  approximating. 
The  AcHKBisi  (Cic.),TTBAClili(Cic.;  Tyracienses, 
Plin.),  Acestaei  (PUn.),  Etini  (Id.),  Herbniensee 
(Id.),  SemelliUni  (Id.),  Talarenses  (Id.).  Many  of 
the  above  names  are  probably  corrupt  and  merely 
false  readings,  but  we  are  at  a  loss  what  to  sub- 
stitute. On  the  other  hand,  the  existence  of  a  town 
called  McTisTRATVU  or  Mytistratum  is  attested  by 
both  Cicero  and  Pliny,  and  there  seems  no  sufficient 
reosoD  for  rejiHsting  it  as  identical  with  Amestratns, 
as  has  been  done  by  many  modem  geographers, 
though  its  site  is  wholly  uncertain.  Equally  un- 
known are  the  following  names  given  by  Ptolemy 
among  the  inland  towns  of  the  island:  Aleta 
f  AAirro),  Hydra  or  Lydia  ("TJpo  or  AuJla),  Paty- 
onu  (narfopot),  Cotnigs  or  Cortuga  (TUMvprfa  or 
KifiVfa),  Legnm  or  Letum  (A^or  or  Avrov), 
Ancrina  QArpcfiya),  loa  or  Ena  Clraor'Hra),  and 
Eloethium  ('EXKe'Siov).  It  would  be  a  waste  of  time 
to  discnss  these  names,  most  of  which  are  probably 
in  their  present  form  corrupt,  and  are  all  of  them 
otherwise  wholly  unknown.  On  the  other  hand  the 
existence  of  Nacx>na,  mentioned  by  Stephanus  of 
Byzantiom,  bnt  not  noticed  by  any  other  writer,  is 
confirmed  by  coins. 

The  topography  of  Sicily  is  still  very  imperfectly 
known.  The  ruins  of  ito  more  celebrated  cities  are 
indeed  well  known,  and  have  been  often  described ; 
especially  in  the  valuable  work  of  the  Duke  of 
Sem  di  Faico  {AiOidttti  delia  Sicilia,  5  vols.  fol. 
Palermo,  1834 — 1839),  as  well  as  in  the  well-known 
tnvels  of  Swiubume,  Sir  B.  Hoare,  &c.  (Swinburne's 
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TVoeelr  «•(&«  7W  Sujiltss,  2  vols.  4to.  Land.  1783; 
Sir  B.  Hoare's  Clattical  Tour  through  Itab/  and 
SicSg,  2  vols.  8vo.  Lend.  1819;  St.  Non,  Vagaga 
Pittoretque  de  Napla  ft  de  la  Sidle,  6  vols.  ful. 
Paris,  1781;  Biseari,  Principe  di,  Viaggio  per  U 
AntiehUii  deUa  Sicttto,  8v&  Palermo,  1817,  &c): 
bnt  the  island  has  never  been  thoroughly  explored 
by  an  antiquarian  traveller,  like  those  to  whom  we 
are  indebted  for  our  knowledge  of  Greece  and  Asia 
Minor.'  The  valuable  work  of  Cloverins  (Sictiia 
Antiqua,  foL  Lugd.  Bat  1619)  must  here,  as  well 
as  for  Italy,  be  nude  the  foundation  of  all  subsequent 
researches.  But  much  valuable  information  is  Axind 
in  the  mora  ancient  work  of  Fasello,  a  Sidlisn  monk 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  as  well  as  of  bis  commen- 
tator Amico,  and  in  the  Topographical  Dictionary  of 
the  latter  author.  (Tbomae  Fazelli  de  Rebut  Siculii 
Decade*  Duo,  firat  edit,  in  fol.  Panormi,  1558, 
republished  with  copious  notes  by  Amico,  3  vols.  fol. 
Gatanae,  1749^1753  ;  Amico,  Lexieim  Topogret- 
phicum  Siaibim,  3  vols.  4to.  Gatanae,  1759).  Much, 
however,  still  remains  to  be  done.  Many  localities 
indicated  by  Fazello  in  the  sixteenth  century  as 
presenting  ancient  remains  have  never  (so  far  as  we 
are  aware)  been  visited  by  any  modem  traveller:  no 
go.id  map  of  the  island  exists,  which  can  be  trusted 
for  topographical  details,  and  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  a  minute  and  careful  examination  of  the 
whole  cotmtiy,  such  as  has  been  made  of  the  neigh- 
bouring island  of  Sardinia  by  the  Cbev.  De  la  ihx- 
mora,  would  well  reward  the  labonra  of  the  explorer. 
Even  the  rtiins  described  by  Sir  B.  Hoare  as  existing 
in  the  neighbonrfaood  of  Sta  Croce,  or  those  situated 
near  FvuKoirt,  a  few  miles  N.  of  Gape  Pachynns 
and  commonly  ascribed  to  Imachara,  have  never 
been  examined  in  detail,  nor  has  any  clue  been  ob- 
tained to  their  identification. 

The  Itineraries  give  several  lines  of  ronte  throogh 
the  isUnd,  but  many  of  the  stations  mentioned  an 
wholly  uncertain,  and  were  probably  never  mors 
than  obscure  villages  or  mere  solitary  posthouses. 
The  firet  line  of  route  (/<in.  Ant  pp.  86^89)  pro- 
ceeds from  Messana  along  the  £.  coast  by  Taurome- 
nium  and  Acinm  to  Catsna,  and  from  thence  strikes 
inland  across  the  centre  of  the  island  to  Agrigentimi; 
the  course  of  this  inland  ronte  is  wholly  uncertain 
and  the  names  of  the  three  stations  npon  it,  Capi- 
toniana,  Gelasinm  Philosophiana  and  Petiliana,  are 
entirely  imknown.  From  Agrigentum  it  followed 
the  line  of  coast  to  Lilybaenm;  the  stations  given 
are  Ceoa  [Caena],  Allava,  Ad  Aquas  (i.  e.  the 
Aquae  Labodes  or  Thermae  Selinuntiae),  Ad  fluvium 
Luiarium,  and  Mazan;  all  except  the  3rd  and  5th  ' 
of  very  uncertain  site.  A  second  route  (/(in.  Ant. 
pp.  89,  90)  proceeds  in  the  inverse  direction  from 
Lilybaeum  to  Agrigentum,  and  thence  by  a  more 
southerly  line,  through  Calviaiana,  HybU,  and 
Acrae  (JPalaaxih)  to  Syracuse,  and  &om  thence  as 
before  along  the  E.  coast  to  Messana.  A  third  line 
follows  the  N.  coast  of  the  island  from  Lilybaeiun 
by  Panormus  to  Messana.  The  stations  on  this  line 
are  better  known  and  can  for  the  most  part  be  de- 
termined: they  are,  Drepana,  Aquae  Segeetanae 
(near  Segesta),  Parthenium  (^Partinico),  Hyccara 
(Muro  di  Cartni),  Panormus,  Soluntum,  Thermae, 
Cephaloedinm,Ualesus(Alaesa),  Calacte,Agatinnnm, 
(Aigathymiun),  Tyndaris,  and  Messana.  A  fourth 
route  (/(in.  Ant  p.  93)  crossed  the  interior  of  the 
island  from  Thermae,  where  it  branched  off  from  the 
preceding,  passing  through  Enna,  Agyrinm,  Centn- 
ripa  and  Aetna  to  Catana.    A  fifth  gives  as  a  line 
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of  itrietly  miritinM  roDta  uxniid  the  lonthem  ez- 
tmiiiy  of  the  itUnd  fram  Ajsrigentam  to  STncnse; 
bat  with  the  exception  of  Piotis,  which  ii  probably 
Phintims  (^AliaUa),  none  of  the  stations  can  be 
identiiied.  Lastlj,  a  line  of  road  was  in  ose  which 
crasaed  the  island  from  Agrigentnm  diract  to  Pa- 
Dormu  (/<m.  Ant.  p.  96),  but  none  of  its  stations 
an  known,  and  we  are  therefore  nnable  to  determine 
evea  its  general  course.  The  otlier  nates  gi^en  in 
the  Ilineiar;  of  Antoninus  are  only  unimportant 
Tariatioos  of  the  preceding  oosi.  The  Tabula  gi\'ea 
•nly  the  one  geneial  line  around  the  island  (croeaing, 
however,  from  Culvisiana  oo  the  S.  coast  direct  to 
SyracuseXand  the  cross  line  already  mentioned  bom 
Thermae  to  Catana.  All  discnasion  of  distances 
along  the  aboTe  routes  most  be  rejected  ss  nselees, 
until  the  routes  thenueWes  can  be  more  acenrately 
determined,  which  is  extremely  difficult  in  so  hilly 
and  broken  a  country  as  the  greater  part  of  the 
interior  of  Sicily.  The  similarity  of  names,  which 
in  Italy  is  so  often  a  sure  guide  where  all  other  iu- 
dications  are  wanting,  is  of  fiir  less  assistance  in 
Sicily,  where  the  long  period  of  Arabic  dominion  has 
thrown  the  nomenclatare  of  the  ishind  into  great 
confusion  [E.H.B.] 


oonr  or  ncnx/t. 

SICILIBBA  or  SICILIBRA  (in  the  Geogr.  Bar. 
Siciliba,  iii.  5),  a  place  in  Africa  Propria  (/(m.  Ant. 
pp.  25,  45),  variou^ily  identified  with  Ata^&oA  and 
Baouch  Alouma.  [T.  H.  D.l 

SI'CINOS  (S&irai:  £(&.  iunAms:  Sikiiio),  a 
small  island  in  the  Aegaean  sea,  one  of  the  Sporadea, 
lying  between  Pholegandros  and  los,  and  containing 
a  town  of  the  same  name.  (Scylax,  p.  19;  Strab. 
X.  p.  404;  PtoL  iii.  15.  §  31.)  It  is  said  to  have 
been  originally  called  Oenoe  from  its  cultivation  of 
the  vine,  but  to  have  been  named  Sicinos  after  a  son 
of  Thoas  and  Oenoii.  (Steph.  B.  «.  v.;  Apoll.  Rhod. 
L  623;  Schol.  ad  loe.;  Plin.  iv.  13.  s.  23;  Etym. 
H.  f.  712.  49.)  Wine  is  still  the  chief  production 
of  the  island.  It  was  probsbly  colonised  by  lonians. 
Like  most  of  the  other  Grecian  islands,  it  submitted 
to  Xerxes  (Herod,  viii.  4),  but  it  afterwards  formed 
part  of  the  Athenian  maritime  empire.  There  are 
•ome  remains  of  the  ancient  city  situated  upon  a  lofty 
and  rugged  mountain,  on  whoM  summit  stands  the 
church  of  5.  Marina.  There  is  also  still  extant  an 
ancient  temple  of  the  Pythian  Apollo,  now  converted 
into  the  church  Episk^  (^  'ETuricair^).  It  stands 
in  a  depreaiiian  between  the  main  range  of  moun- 
tains, and  the  summit  lying  more  to  the  left,  npon 
which  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  city  stand.  We 
leam  from  an  inscription  found  there  by  Koes  that 
it  was  the  temple  of  the  Pythian  Apollu.  (Roes, 
Reiten  aufdtn  Uriech.  Inteln,  vol.  U.  p.  149,  seq.; 
Fiedler,  Jieise,  vol.  ii.  p.  151,  seq.) 

SICOR.     [Skcor.] 

SrCORIS  (iUcopis,  Dion  Cass.  zlL  20),  a  tri- 
butary river  of  the  Itiems  in  Hispania  Tarraconensia. 
It  rose  in  the  Pyienees  in  the  territory  of  the  Cer- 
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retani,  and  separated  the  countries  of  the  Ilergctes 
and  Lacetani.  It  flawed  past  Ilerda,  and  according 
to  Vibius  Sequester  (p.  224,  ed.  Bipont)  bore  tba 
name  of  that  town.  A  little  afterwards  it  leceiTed 
the  Cinga,  and  then  flowed  into  the  Iberus  near 
Octogesa.  (Caes.  B.  C.  i.  40,  48;  Plin.  iii.  3.  a.  4; 
Lucan.  iv.  13,  seq.)  Ansonius  describes  it  as  flow- 
ing impetuously  ("  tonentem,'  J^pttt  xxr.  59). 
Now  the  Segn.  [T.  H.  D.] 

SrCULI  (2im\el),  is  the  name  given  by  ancient 
writers  to  ao  ancient  race  or  people  that  formed  one 
of  the  elements  in  the  primitive  popnlatioo  of  Italy, 
aa  well  as  Sicily.  But  the  accounts  given  of  them 
are  very  oonfiised  and  uncertain.  We  find  the 
Siculi  mentioned :  1,  as  among  the  early  inhabitants 
of  Latinm ;  2,  in  the  extreme  S.  of  Italy;  3.  in 
Sicily;  4,  on  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic  It  will  be 
coovenient  to  examine  these  notices  separately. 

1.  The  Siculi  are  represented  by  IMonyaius  as 
the  earliest  inhabitants  of  tlie  conntry  subeeqnenily 
called  Latium  (i.  9X  as  well  ss  of  the  southern  part 
of  Etraria;  they  were  an  indigenous  race,  i.  c.  one 
of  whoee  wanderings  and  origin  he  had  no  acctMmt. 
They  lield  the  whole  country  till  they  were  expelled 
from  it  by  the  people  whom  he  calls  Aborigines, 
descending  from  the  mountains  of  Central  Italy 
[Aborioihes],  who  made  war  upon  them,  in  ooo- 
junctioo  with  the  Peksgians;  and  after  a  lon^  pro- 
tracted struggle,  wrested  from  them  one  town  after 
another  (Id.  i.  9,  16).  Among  the  cities  that  are 
txprestig  mentirawd  by  him  as  having  once  been 
occupied  by  the  Sculi,  are  Tibur,  where  a  part  of 
the  city  was  still  called  in  the  days  of  Dionysios 
3uct\iir,  Ficulea,  Antemnae,  and  Tellenae,  as  well 
as  Falerii  and  Fesceiuium,  in  the  country  after- 
wards called  Etmria  (Id.  L  16,  20^  21).  The 
Siculi  being  thus  finally  expelled  from  their  poases- 
sions  in  this  part  of  Italy,  were  reported  to  hava 
ini(;rated  in  a  body  to  the  aonlhem  extremity  of  the 
peninsula,  from  whence  they  crossed  over  the  straits, 
and  established  themselves  in  the  island  of  Sdly, 
to  which  they  gave  the  name  it  has  ever  since 
borne.  [SiciLU.]  (Id.  L  22.)  Dionysios  is  the 
only  antho'  who  has  left  na  a  detailed  accoont  of 
the  conquest  and  expulsion  of  the  Siculi,  but  they 
are  mentioned  by  Pliny  among  the  racea  that  had 
successively  occupied  Latium  (Plin.  iiL  5.  a.  9); 
and  this  seems  to  have  been  an  established  and 
received  tradition. 

2.  We  find  the  Scull  frequently  mentioned  in  tba 
sontbemmost  portion  of  the  Italian  peninsula,  where 
they  appear  in  close  connection  with  the  Oenotriaos, 
Morgetes,  and  Itali,  all  of  them  kindred  tribes,  which 
there  are  good  reasons  for  assigning  to  the  Pelasgic 
race.  [Oehotria.]  It  is  probable,  as  suggested  by  - 
Strabo,  that  the  Siculi,  more  than  once,  mentioned 
by  Homer  (^Odgt.  xx.  383,  xxir.  211,  &c),  were 
the  inhabitants  of  the  coaat  of  Italy  oppoeite  to 
Ithaca:  and  the  traditions  of  the  Epizephyrian  Lo- 
crians,  reported  by  Polybius,  spoke  of  the  Scnli  as  the 
people  in  whoee  territory  they  settled,  and  with  whom 
they  first  found  themselves  engaged  in  vrar.  (Polyb. 
xiL  5,  6  )  Numerous  traditions  also,  repotted  by 
Diooysius  (i.  22,  73)  Aran  Antiochns,  Hella- 
nicos,  and  others,  concur  in  bringing  the  Sicidi  and 
their  eponymous  leader  Siculus  (Zuc(X^t)  into  dose 
connection  with  Italus  and  the  Itali:  and  this  is 
confirmed  by  the  linguistic  relation  which  may  fairly 
be  admitted  to  exist  between  SuccAds  and  'IraAiJi 
(Niebuhr,  vol.  i.  p.  47)  though  this  is  not  close 
enough  to  be  in   itself  coDcluaiTe.      So   far  as 
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•or  gcaaty  knowledge  goee,  therefore,  we  must 
ooDclude  Uiat  the  two  shores  of  the  Sidlian  stnit 
were  at  one  period  peopled  b;  the  same  tribe,  who 
were  known  to  the  Greaks  by  the  name  of  Sicels  or 
Kculi;  and  that  this  tribe  was  probably  a  branch  of 
the  Oeaotrian  or  Pelasgic  race.  The  legends  which 
connected  these  SIculi  with  those  who  were  expelled 
from  Laiiam  seem  to  have  been  a  late  invention,  as 
we  may  infer  from  the  circorostance  that  Sicelos, 
who  is  represented  by  Antiochns  as  taking  refbge 
with  Horges,  king  of  Italia,  was  called  •  fugitive 
Jrim  Some.    (Dionys.  L  73.) 

3.  The  Scoli  or  Sceli  were  the  people  who  oc- 
cupied the  greater  part  of  the  island  of  Sicily  when 
the  Greek  colonies  were  first  established  there,  and 
continned  thtoughoat  the  period  of  the  Greek  domi- 
nation to  occupy  the  greater  part  of  the  interior, 
especially  the  more  ragged  anu  moontainons  tracts 
of  the  island.  [Sicilia.]  The  more  westerly 
porUons  were,  however,  occupied  by  a  people  called 
Sicani,whom  the  Greek  writers  uniformly  distinguish 
fix>m  the  Sicoli,  notwithstanding  the  resemblance  of 
the  two  names.  These  indeed  would  seem  to  have 
been  in  their  origin  identical,  and  we  find  Boman 
writers  using  them  as  snch ;  so  that  Virgil  more  than 
once  employs  the  name  of  Siomi,  where  he  can  only 
mean  the  ancient  Latin  people  called  by  Dionysins 
Siculi.    (Tag.  Jen.  viii.  795,  zi.  317.) 

4.  The  traces  of  the  Siculi  on  the  western  shores 
of  the  Adriatic  are  more  uncertain.  Pliny  indeed 
tells  us  distinctly  that  Numana  and  Ancona  were 
founded  by  the  Siculi  (Plin.  iii.  13.  s.  18);  but  it 
is  by  no  means  improbable  that  this  is  a  mere  con- 
fusion, as  we  know  that  the  latter  city  at  least  was 
really  founded  by  Sieilim  Greeks,  as  Ute  as  the  time 
of  Dionysius  of  Syracuse  [Amcoha].  When, 
however,  be  tells  us  that  a  con^derable  part  of  this 
coast  of  Italy  was  held  by  the  Sicnlians  and  Libur- 
nians,  before  it  was  conquered  by  the  Umbrians  (lb. 
14. 8.  19),  it  seems  probable  that  he  must  have 
some  other  authority  for  this  statement;  Pliny  is, 
however,  the  only  author  who  mentions  the  ^culi 
in  this  part  of  Italy. 

From  these  statements  it  is  very  difficult  to  arrive 
at  any  definite  conclusion  with  regard  to  the  ethno- 
graphic affinities  of  the  Siculi  On  the  one  hand, 
the  notices  of  them  in  Southern  Italy,  as  thready 
observed,  seem  to  bring  them  into  close  connection 
with  the  Itali  and  other  Oenotrian  tribes,  and  would 
lead  us  to  assign  them  to  a  Pelasgic  stock :  but  on 
the  other  it  most  be  admitted  that  Dionysius  dis- 
tinctly separates  them  from  the  Pelasgi  in  Latium, 
and  represents  them  as  ocpelled  from  that  country 
by  the  Pelasgi,  in  conjunction  with  the  so-called 
Aborigines.  Hence  the  opinions  of  modem  scholars 
have  been  divided :  Niebuhr  distinctly  receives  the 
Siculi  as  a  Pelasgic  race,  and  as  forming  the  Pehis- 
gic  or  Greek  element  of  the  Latin  people;  the  same 
view  is  adopted  by  0.  Mfiller  (Etrtuker,  pp.  10 — 
16,  &c)  and  by  Abeken  (Mittel  JtaUen,  p.  S); 
while  Grotefend  (Alt  /<alMn,vol.  iv.  pp.  4 — 6),  fol- 
lowed by  Forbiger  and  others,  regards  the  Siculi  as  a 
Gaulish  or  Celtic  race,  who  had  gradually  wandered 
southwards  through  the  peninsula  of  Italy,  till  they 
finally  crossed  over  and  established  themselves  in  the 
island  of  Sicily.  This  last  hypothesis  is,  however, 
purely  conjectural.  We  have  at  least  some  fonn- 
datioD  for  supposing  the  Scnli  as  well  as  the  Oeno- 
trians  to  be  of  Pelasgic  origin  :  if  this  be  rejected, 
we  are  wholly  in  the  dark  aa  to  their  origin  or 
affinities.  [£.  H.  B.] 
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SI'CULUM  MARE  (rh  iuctXuchy  xi\ar/ot,  Pd. 
Strab.  &c.),  was  the  name  given  in  ancient  times  to 
that  portion  of  the  Mediterranean  sea  which  bathed 
the  eastern  sfaorai  of  Sicily.  But  like  all  similar 
appellations,  the  name  was  used  in  a  somewhat 
vague  and  fluctuating  manner,  so  that  it  is  difficult 
to  fix  its  precise  geographical  limits.  Thus  Strabo 
describes  it  as  extending  along  the  eastern  shore  of 
Sicily,  from  the  Straits  to  Cape  Pachynus,  with  the 
southern  shore  of  Italy  as  far  as  Locri,  and  again  to 
the  eastward  as  far  as  Crete  and  the  Peloponnese; 
and  as  filling  the  Corinthian  Gulf,  and  extending 
northwards  to  the  lapygian  promontory  and  the 
mouth  of  the  Ionian  gulf.  (Strab.  ii.  p.  123.)  It 
is  clear,  therefore,  that  he  included  under  the  name 
the  whole  of  the  sea  between  the  Peloponnese  and 
Sicily,  which  is  more  commonly  known  as  the  Ionia.n 
sea  [Ionium  Marb],  bnt  was  termed  by  Inter 
writers  the  Adriatic  [Adbiaticum  Mars].  Poly- 
bios,  who  in  one  passage  employs  the  name  of 
Ionian  sea  in  this  more  extensive  sense,  elsewhet* 
uses  that  of  the  Sicilian  sea  in  the  same  general 
manner  as  Strabo,  since  he  speaks  of  the  island  ot 
Cephallenia  as  extending  out  tnwards  the  Sicilian 
sea  (v.  3);  and  even  describes  the  Ambracian  gulf 
as  an  inlet  or  arm  of  the  Sicilian  sea  (!v.  63,  v.  5). 
Eratosthenes  also,  it  would  appear  from  Pliny,  ap- 
plied the  name  of  Siculum  Mare  to  the  whole  extent 
from  Sicily  to  Crete.  (Plin.  lit  5.  s.  10.)  The 
usage  of  Pliny  himself  is  obscure;  but  Mela  distin- 
guishes the  Sicilian  sea  from  the  Ionian,  applying 
the  former  name  to  the  western  part  of  the  broad  sea, 
nearest  to  Sicily,  and  the  latter  to  its  more  easterly 
portion,  nearest  to  Greece.  (MeL  ii.  4.  §  1.)  But 
this  distinction  does  not  seem  to  have  been  generally 
adopted  or  continned  long  in  use.  Indeed  the  name 
of  the  Sicilian  sea  seems  to  have  fallen  much  into 
disuse.  Ptolemy  speaks  of  Sicily  itself  as  bounded 
on  the  N.  by  the  Tyrrhenian  sea,  on  the  S.  by  the 
African,  and  on  the  E.  by  the  Adriatic;  thus  omit- 
ting the  Sicilian  sea  altogether  (Ptol.  iii.  4.  §  1); 
and  this  seems  to  have  continued  under  the  Boman 
Empire  to  be  the  received  nomenclature. 

Strabo  tells  us  that  the  Sicilian  sea  was  the  same 
which  had  previously  been  called  the  Ausonian 
(Strab.  ii.  p.  133,  v.  p.  233);  but  it  is  probable  that 
that  name  was  never  applied  in  the  more  extended 
sense  in  which  he  uses  the  Sicilian  sea,  but  was  con- 
fined to  the  portion  more  immediately  adjoining  the 
southern  coasts  of  Italy,  from  Sicily  to  the  lapygian 
promontory.  It  is  in  this  sense  that  it  is  employed 
by  Pliny,  as  well  as  by  Polybius,  whom  he  cites  as 
his  authority.    (Plin.  1.  c.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

SICCH  (2iKoSi',  Ptol.  ii.  16.  §  4;  Plin.  in.  22; 
Siclis,  Petit  Tab.),  a  town  of  Dalmatia,  to  the  E.  of 
Tragurium,  on  the  road  to  Salona,  where  Claudius 
is  said  to  have  quartered  the  veterans.  (Plin.  ic.) 
From  its  position  it  cannot  be  Sebenico,  with  which 
it  has  been  identified,  but  may  be  represented  by  the 
vestiges  of  a  Boman  station  to  the  NW.  of  Casttl 
Vetturi,  on  the  SMere  dei  CaiUK,  where  a  column 
with  a  dedicatory  inscription  to  M.  Julius  Philippus 
has  been  ktely  found,  as  well  as  much  pottery 
and  Boman  tiles.  (Wilkinson,  Dalmatia,  vol.  i.  p. 
176.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

SrCTON  (i  and  4  Smcik^,  also  ScKvtir,  Bekker, 
Anecd.^  595:  Eth.  SocMifuit:  the  territory  2i- 
nwWa:  Fanltihi) 

I.  Situation. — Sicyon  was  an  important  city  of 
Peloponne3ns,situated  upon  a  table-height  of  no  great 
devation,  at  the  distance  of  about  2  miles  from  the 
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Corintlifam  gaX.  Stnbo  (riiL  p.  S8S)  eemctij  de- 
■eribes  it  u  orcnpTing  a  itrong  hill  dutuit  20  stadia 
from  the  sea,  though  he  adds  that  others  made  the 
distance  13  stadia,  which  may,  however,  have  refer- 
ence to  the  lower  town  built  at  the  foot  of  the  table- 
height.  Upon  this  height  the  modem  Tilb^^  of  Ftui- 
tibi  now  stands.  It  is  defended  on  tmrj  side  b;  a 
natoral  wall  of  precipices,  which  can  be  ascended  only 
bj  one  or  two  narrow  paxsages  from  the  plain.  A 
rJTer  flows  npon  either  side  of  the  hill,  the  one  on 
the  eastern  side  being  the  Asnpus,  and  that  on  the 
western  side  the  Heliiaon.  When  Sicyon  was  at 
the  height  of  its  power,  the  city  consisted  of  three 
parts,  the  Acropolis  on  the  bill  of  VatiliU,  the 
lower  town  at  its  foot,  and  a  port-town  upon  the 
coast.  The  port-town  was  well  fortified.  (Sucv- 
wftfr  AiM^r,  Xen.  HeU.  Tii.  3.  §  2;  Polyb.  t.  27; 
Faaa.il.  12.  §  3;  Strab.  L  c.) 

IL  Bittory.  —  Sicyon  was  one  of  the  moat  an- 
cient cities  of  Greece,  and  is  said  to  hare  existed 
under  the  name  of  Aboiaucia  (AlyuiAeui,  Pans.  ii. 
5.  §  6)  or  Akoiau  {Ktytayoi,  Strab.  riii.  p.  382) 
long  before  the  arrival  of  Pelopa  in  Greece.  It  was 
also  called  Meoore  (Mitnirq),  which  was  appa- 
rently its  sacerdotal  name,  and  under  which  it  is 
Celebrated  as  the  "dwelling-place  of  the  blessed," 
and  as  the  spot  when  Piometheos  iostitntad  the  Hel- 
lenic sacrifice!  and  deceived  Zens.  (Staph.  B.  ».  «. 
Sxtrv^r;  Strab.  riii.  p.  382;  Callim.  Fragm.  195,  p. 
SlS.ed.Emesti;  Hesiod.rAieo9.53S.)  Its  name  TeI/- 
CHiNiA  (TcAxin'o)  has  reference  to  its  being  one  of 
the  earliest  seats  of  the  workers  in  metaL  (Steph.  B. 
«.  r.  'iunir).  Its  name  Aegialeia  was  derived 
from  a  mytliical  autochthon  Aegialens,  and  points 
to  the  time  when  it  was  the  chief  city  apoo  the 
■onthem  coast  of  the  Corinthian  gulf,  the  whol*  of 
which  ynt  also  called  Aegialeia.  Its  later  name 
of  Siryon  was  said  to  have  been  derived  from  an 
Athenian  of  this  name,  who  became  king  of  the 
city,  and  who  is  represented  aa  a  son  of  either  Ma- 
rathon or  Metion.  (Pans.  ii.  6.  §  5.)  This  legend 
pointa  to  the  fact  tliat  the  early  inhabitants  of 
Sicyon  were  lonians.  Aegialens  is  said,  in  some 
traditions,  to  have  been  the  son  of  Inachus,  the 
fint  king  of  Argos,  and  the  brother  of  Phoronens. 
A  long  series  of  the  successors  of  Aegialens  is  given, 
among  whom  one  of  the  most  celebrated  was  the 
Argive  Adrastus,  who,  being  expelled  firom  his  own 
dominions,  fled  to  Polybns,  then  king  of  Sicyon,  and 
afterwards  succeeded  him  on  tlie  throne.  (Eoseb. 
Chroti.  p.  U.  seq.;  AngusL  Civ.  Dei,  xviii.  3;  Paua. 
ii.  6.  §§  6,  7.)  Homer  indeed  calls  Adrastus  first 
king  of  Sicyon  (Horn.  II  ii.  572);  and  we  know 
that  in  historical  times  this  hero  was  worshipped 
in  the  city.  (Herod,  y.  67.)  Sicyon  was  subse- 
qoently  conquered  by  Agamemnon,  who,  however, 
left  Hippolytns  on  the  throne;  bat  Sicyon  became  a 
tributary  city  to  Slycenae.  (Pans.  ii.  6.  §§  6,  7; 
Horn.  JL  ii.  572,  xxiiL  299.)  Hippolytns  was  the 
grandson  of  Pbaestus,  who  was  a  son  of  Hercules  ; 
and  in  consequence  of  this  connection,  the  inhabit- 
ants were  not  expelled  or  reduced  to  sobjectioa 
npon  the  conquest  of  the  city  by  the  Dorians  under 
Phaloes,  the  son  of  Temenos;  for  while  the  Dorian 
conquerors,  as  in  all  ottjer  Doric  states,  were  di- 
vided into  three  tribes  under  the  names  of  Hylleis, 
Pamphyli,  and  Dymanatae,  the  original  Sicyooians 
were  formsd  into  a  fourth  tribe,  under  the  name  of 
Aegialeia,  which  possessed  the  same  political  rights 
as  the  Mher  three.  (Pans.  ii.  6.  §  7 ;  Strab.  viii. 
p.  389;  Herod,  v.  68.)    Sicyon  was  now  a  Dorian 
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state;  and  tram  this  time  its  real  hisbay  begiiK 
It  waa  at  fint  dependent  opoo  Aigos  (Paoa.  t  e.), 
which  was  for  some  time  the  most  powerful  state  in 
the  Pelopoonesua,  Sparta  being  second  to  it.     In  the 
Firat  Hessenian  War  the  Sicyonians  fought  on  the 
side  of  tlie  Heaseoiaos  along  with  the  Argivea  and 
Arcadians.     (Pans.  iv.  II.  §  I.)    In  the  Seoood 
Messeniao  War,  about  B.  c.  676,  Sieyoo  became 
subject  to  the  tyranny  of  the  Orthagoridae,  who 
governed  the  city  for  more  than    100  years,  and 
whose  rule  is  praised  by  Aristotle  (A>^  t.  9.  §  21) 
for  its  mildness.     The  fiunily  of  the  Ortha|^dae 
belonged  to  the  noo-Dorian  tribe,  and   the    coo- 
tinoance  of  their  power  is  to  be  acooonted  for  by 
the  fact  of  their  being  supported  by  the  <irig;inal 
population  against  the  Donan  cooqneron.     Ortha- 
goras,  the  founder  of  the  dynasty,  is  said  to  have 
been  originally  a  cook.     (Aristot  I.  e. ;  Hellad.  4^ 
Phot  cod.  279,  p.  530  ;   Liban.  vol.  iii.  pi  251,  ed. 
Reislie.)     In  other  acoonnta  Andreas  is  mentiaoed 
as  the  first  of  the  Sicyonian  tyrants  (Herod,  vi 
126;  Diod.  Fragm.  Vat   U);  and  it  is  probable 
that  he  is  the  same  pemn  as  Orthagons,  as  tlis 
two  names  do  not  occur  in  the  same  autbor.     He 
was  succeeded  by  bis  son  Myron,  who  gained  a  cha- 
riot victory  at  Olympia  in  B.a  648;  Hyrco  by 
Aiistooymns;    and    Aristonymns    by  Cleistfaenes. 
(Herod.  Ti.  126;  Pans.  U.  8.  §  I,  vi  19.  §  1.)   The 
latter  was  celebrated  for  his  wealth  and  nwgnifi- 
cence,  and  was  also  distinguished   by  his    bitter 
hatred  against  Argos,  and  his  systematic  endeavour 
to  depress  and  dishonour  the  Dorian  tribes.     He 
changed  the  ancient  and  venerable  names  of  the 
three  Dorian  tribes  into  the  insulting  names  of  Hy- 
atae,  Oneatae,  and  Choereatae,  from  the  three  Greek 
words  signifying  the  sow,  the  ass,  and  the  pig; 
while  be  declared  the  superiority  of  his  own  tribe 
by  giring  it  the  designation  of  Archelai,  or  lords  of 
the  people.     Cleistbenes  appears  to  have  cootinned 
despot  till  his  death,  which  may  he  placed  about 
B.  c.  560.    The  dynasty  perished  with  him.    He 
left  no  son;  bat  his  danghter  Agariste,  whom  so 
many  suitors  wooed,  was  married  to  the  Athenian 
Megaclea,  of  the  great  fiunily  of  the  Alcmaeooidae, 
and  became  the  mother  of  Cleistbenes,  the  founder 
of  the  Athenian  democracy  after  the  expulsion  of 
the  Peisiiitratidaa,     The  names  given  to  the  tribes 
by  Cleistbenes  continued  in  use  for  sixty  years  after 
the  death  of  tlie  tyrant,  when  by  mutual  agieemant 
the  ancient  names  were  restored.     (Herod,  vi.  136 
— 131 ;  Grote,  HiiL  of  Greece,  vol  iiL  p.  43,  seq.; 
Diet,  of  Biogr.  art.  CL.EISTHEXES.) 

A  Dorian  reaction  appears  now  to  have  taken 
place,  for  during  a  long  time  afterwards  the 
Sicyonians  were  the  steady  allies  of  the  Spartans. 
In  the  invasion  of  Greece  by  Xerxes  (b.  c.  480), 
the  Sicyonians  sent  a  sqtiadron  d  15  sliips  to 
Salamis  (Herod,  viil  43),  and  a  body  of  3000 
hoplites  to  Plataea.  (Herod,  ix.  28.)  In  the 
interval  between  the  Persian  and  Peloponnesian  wars 
the  territory  was  twice  invaded  and  Uid  waste  by 
the  Athenians,  first  under  Tolmides  in  B.C.  456 
(Thnci.  108;  Psns.  i.  27.  §  5),  and  a  second  time 
under  Pericles,  B. c.  454  (Thuc  I  III;  Diod.  xL 
88).  A  few  years  later  (b.0.  445)  the  Sicyonians 
supported  the  Megarians  in  their  revolt  from  Athas. 
(Thuc  i.  114.)  In  the  Peloponnesian  War  they 
sided  with  Sparta,  and  sent  a  contingent  of  ships  to 
the  Peloponnesian  fleet.  (Thuc  ii.  9,  80, 83.)  In 
B.  a  424  the  Sicyonians  assisted  Brasidas  in  his 
operatioos  against  the  Athenians  in  the  Megarid 
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(Time.  It.  70),  and  in  the  same  jetr  thejr  repaked 
•  descent  of  tix  Athenians  under  Demosthenes  upon 
their  territory.  (Thnc.  iy.  101.)  In  B.a  419  they 
united  with  the  Corinthians  in  prvrenting  Alcibiades 
from  erecting  a  fortress  npon  the  Achaean  promon- 
tory of  Rhiam.  (Tbac.  v.  52.)  Abont  this  time 
m  democratical  revolatim  appears  to  have  taken 
place,  since  we  find  the  Lacedaemonians  establishing 
an  oligarchical  government  in  Sicyon  in  B.a  417. 
(Thnc.  ▼.  82.)  In  the  wan  of  Laicedaemon  against 
Corinth,  B. c.  394, and  against  Thebes, B.C.  371, 
the  Sicyonians  espoosed  the  side  of  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians. (Xen.  SeU.  iy.  2.§  14,  iv.  4.  §  7,  seq.  ti. 
4.  §  18.)  Bnt  in  B.  o.  368  Sicyon  was  compelled 
by  Epaminondas  to  join  the  Sparbm  alliance,  and  to 
admit  a  Theban  harmost  and  garrison  into  the 
citadel.  Euphron,  a  leading  citizen  of  Sicyon, 
taking  advantage  of  these  circumstances,  and 
supported  by  the  Arcadians  and  Argires,  sncceeded 
in  establishing  a  democracy,  and  shortly  after- 
wards mads  himself  tyrant  of  the  city.  Bat  being 
expelled  by  the  Arcadians  and  Thebus,  he  letiiod 
1o  the  harbonr,  which  he  sorrendered  to  Sparta. 
By  the  assistance  of  the  Athenians  he  retnmed 
to  Sicyon  ;  bnt  finding  himself  nnable  to  dislodge 
the  Theban  garrison  from  the  Acropolis,  he  re- 
paired to  Thebes,  in  faopes  of  obtaining,  by  cormp- 
tion  and  intrigue,  the  banishment  of  his  opponents 
and  the  restoration  of  his  own  power.  Here,  how- 
ever, he  was  murdered  by  some  of  his  enemies. 
(Xen.  BdL  vii.  1—3  ;  Diod.  xv.  69,  70  ;  Diet  of 
Biogr.  art.  EnpHKOs.)  Sicyon  seems,  however,  to 
have  been  favorable  to  tyrants  ;  for,  after  a  short 
time,  we  again  find  the  city  in  their  power.  The 
bcility  with  which  ambitions  citizens  obtained  the 
supreme  power  was  probably  owing  to  the  antago- 
nism between  the  Dorian  and  old  Ionian  inhabitants. 
Demosthenes  mentions  two  Sicyonian  tyrants, 
Aristratus  and  Epichares,  in  the  pay  of  Philip  (ds 
Cor.  pp.  242,  324).  In  the  Lamian  war,  afler  the 
death  of  Alexander  the  Great,  B.C.  323,  the 
Sicyonians  joined  the  other  Greeks  against  the 
Hacedonians.  (Diod.  xviii.  11.)  The  city  subse- 
quently fell  into  the  hands  of  Alexander,  the  son  of 
Polysperchon  ;  and  after  his  murder  in  B.  c.  314, 
his  wife  Cratesipolis  continued  to  hold  the  town  for 
Cossander  till  B.C.  308,  when  she  was  induced  to 
betray  it  to  Ptolemy.  (Diod.  xix.  67,  xx.  37.)  In 
B.  c.  303,  Sicyon  passed  out  of  the  hands  of  Ptolemy, 
being  surprised  by  Demetrins  Polioroetes  in  the 
night.  It  appears  that  at  this  time  Sicyon  consisted 
of  three  distinct  parts,  as  already  mentioned,  the 
Acropolis,  on  the  hill  of  VcaiWcd,  the  lower  city  at 
its  foot,  and  the  port-towiL  It  is  probable  that 
formerly  the  Acropolis  and  the  lower  city  were 
united  with  the  port-town,  by  walls  extending  to  the 
sea;  bnt  the  three  quarters  were  now  separated  from 
one  another,  and  Uiere  was  even  a  vacant  space 
between  the  lower  town  and  the  citadel.  Seeing  the 
difficulty  of  defending  so  extensive  a  space  with  the 
diminished  resources  and  population  of  the  city,  and 
anxious  to  secure  a  strongly  fortified  place,  Demetrius 
compelled  the  inhabitants  to  remove  to  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Acropolis,  which  IModoms  describes  as  "  a 
site  very  preferable  to  that  of  the  former  city,  the 
inclosed  space  being  an  exten«ve  plun,  surrounded 
on  every  side  by  precipices,  and  so  difficult  of  access 
that  it  would  not  be  possible  to  attack  the  walls  with 
machines."  This  new  city  was  called  Demetrias. 
(Diod.  XX.  102;  Pint  Demetr.  25  ;  Pans.  ii.  7. 
§  1 ;  Strab.  viii.  p.  382.)     The  name  Demetrias 
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soon  disappeared ;  bat  the  dty  oontinned  to  remain 
npon  its  lofty  sita,  which  was  better  adapted  than 
most  mountain  heights  in  Greece  for  a  permanent 
population,  since  it  contained  a  good  snpply  of  water 
and  cultivable  land.  Pausanias  (JL  c.)  represents  the 
lower  town  as  the  original  city  of  Aegialens  ;  but 
Col.  Leake  justly  remarks,  it  is  more  natural  to  con- 
clude that  the  first  establishment  was  made  npon  the 
bill  Vanliid,  which,  by  its  strength  and  its  secnre 
distance  from  the  sea,  possesses  attributes  similar  to 
those  of  the  other  chief  citiee  of  Greece.  Indeed, 
Pausanias  himself  confirms  the  antiquity  of  the  occu- 
pation of  [he  hill  of  Farilikd,  by  describing  all  the 
most  ancient  monuments  of  the  Sicyonians  as  standing 
npon  it.    (Leake,  Mono,  vol.  iti.  p.  367.) 

After  Demetrius  quitted  Sicyoo,  it  again  became 
subject  to  a  sncoession  of  tyrants,  who  quickly  dis- 
placed one  another.  Cleon  was  succeeded  in  the 
tyranny  by  Euthydemns  and  Timocleides ;  but  they 
were  expelled  by  the  people,  who  placed  Cleinias, 
the  fitther  of  Aratus,  at  the  head  of  the  government. 
Cleinias  was  seen  afterwards  murdered  by  Abantidas 
who  seized  the  granny,  B.  o.  264.  Abantidas  was 
murdered  in  bis  torn,  and  was  sncceeded  by  hi* 
fiither  Paseas;  but  he  again  was  murdered  by 
Nicodea,  who  had  held  the  sovereign  power  only 
four  months,  when  the  young  Aratus  surprised  th« 
citadel  of  Sicyon,  and  delivered  his  native  city  from 
the  tyrant,  B.  a  251.  (Pans,  it  8.  §§  1—3;  Pint, 
Arai.  2.)  Through  the  influence  of  Aratus,  Sicyon 
now  joined  the  Adiacan  League,  and  was  one  of  the 
most  important  cities  of  the  confederacy.  (Pans.  ii. 
8.  §  3;  Pint  AraL  9;  Polyb.  ii.  43.)  In  conse- 
quence of  its  being  a  member  of  the  league,  its  ter- 
ritory was  devastated,  both  by  Cleomenes,  B.  c  233 
(Pint  Arat.  41,  Cltom.  19:  Polyb.  ii.  52),  and  by 
the  Aetolians,  B.  c.  221.  (Polyb.  iv.  13.)  In  the 
Boman  wan  in  Greece,  Sicyon  was  favoured  by 
Attains,  who  bestowed  handsome  presents  upon  it 
(Polyb.  xviu  16;  Liv.  xxxii.  40.)  The  conquest  of 
Corinth  by  the  Bomans,  B.  a  146,  was  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  Sicyon,  for  it  obtained  the  greater  part  of 
the  neiehboniing  territory  and  the  administration  of 
the  Isthmian  games.  (Pans.  ii.  2.  §  2.)  Bnt  even 
before  Corinth  was  rebuilt,  Sicyon  again  declined, 
and  appears  in  an  impoverished  state  towards  the 
end  of  the  Republic  (Cic.  ad  Att.  i.  19,  20,  ii.  I.) 
After  the  restoration  of  Corinth,  it  still  further  de- 
clined, and  its  ruin  was  completed  by  an  earthquake, 
which  destroyed  a  great  part  of  the  city,  so  that 
Paosanias  found  it  almost  depopulated  (ii.  7.  §  1). 
The  dty,  however,  still  continued  to  exist  in  the 
sixth  century  of  the  Christian  era ;  for  Hierocles 
(p.  646,  Wees.)  mentions  New  Sicyon  (Sea  3t- 
Kwiv')  among  the  chief  cities  of  Achaia.  The 
maritime  town  was  probably  Old  Sicyon.  Under 
the  Byzantine  empire  Sicyon  was  called  Hellas,  and 
the  inhabitants  Helladici,  probably  in  contradis- 
tinction to  the  surrounding  Slavonic  inhabitants. 
{iucvir,  il  yvr  'EAAdi,  Snidas  ;  ray  iiKvayimr 
Tioi/  nvl  \tyoii4ycty  'EAAoSuniy,  Malala,  iv.  p.  68, 
Bonn.)  The  name  VatUitd  (ri  BotriXiKil)  has 
reference  to  the  ruins  of  the  temples  and  other  public 
boildings. 

in.  Art,  4c. — Si<7on  is  more  renowned  in  the 
artistic  than  in  the  poliUcal  histiny  of  Greece.  For 
a  long  time  it  was  one  of  the  chief  seats  of  Grecian 
art,  and  wiis  celebrated  alike  for  its  painters  and 
sculptors.  According  to  one  tradition  painting  was 
invented  at  Sicyon,  where  Telephanes  was  the  first 
to  practise  the  monogram,  or  drawing  in  outline 
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(PUn.  zsxT.  3.  ■.  IS);  tod  the  city  long  mnaioed 
the  home  of  painting  ("  din  ilia  fait  patria  pictame,' 
PUn.  zzsT.  II.  s.  40).  Sicyon  gare  its  nama  to 
one  of  the  great  schools  of  painting,  which  was 
founded  bj  Eupompos,  and  which  produced  Pam- 
philos  and  ApeUes.  (PUn.  xzxr.  10.  a.  36.)  Sicjon 
waa  likewise  the  earliest  school  of  atatoaiy  in 
Gmoe,  which  was  introduced  into  the  city  by 
Dipoenaa  and  SryUia  from  Crete  about  B.C.  560 
(Plin.  zxzTi.  4);  but  ita  earliest  native  statuary  of 
celebrity  was  Canachos.  Lysippns  was  also  a  native 
of  Sicyon.  QDtet  of  Bioyr.  t.  rr.)  The  city  was 
thus  rich  in  works  of  art;  but  its  moat  valuable 
paintings,  which  the  SicyoDians  bad  been  oUiged  to 
give  in  pledge  on  aoconnt  of  their  debts,  were 
removed  to  Rome  in  the  aedilaahip  of  H.  Scaoma,  to 
adorn  bia  theatre.  (PUn.  zxzv.  II.  s.  40.) 

Sicyoa  was  likewise  celebrated  for  the  taste  and 
akill  dis(dayed  in  the  various  articles  of  dreas  made 
by  ita  inhabitants,  among  which  we  find  mention  of 
a  particular  kind  of  shoe,  which  was  much  prized 
in  all  parta  of  Greece.  (Athan.  iv.  p.  1 55;  Pollux, 
vii.  93 ;  Uesych.  $.  v.  luamria  ;  Auctor,  ad  Hertam. 
iv.  3,  d»  Orat.  I  54;  Lncret  iv.  1I2I;  FesL  t.  v. 
Siq/onia.) 

IV.  7'<i)M>$r<9iAyo/d«Ct(y.—Fewcitiesin  Greece 
were  more  finely  sitnated  than  Sicyon.  The  hill 
on  which  it  stood  commands  a  most  splendid  view. 
Towards  the  west  is  aeen  the  plain  so  celebrated 
for  ita  fortuity;  towards  the  east  the  prospect  is 
bounded  by  the  lofty  hiU  of  the  Acrocorinthns;  while 
in  front  Ues  the  sea,  with  the  noble  mountaina  of 
Pamassna,  Helicon,  and  Cithaeron  riaing  from  the 
opposite  coast,  the  whole  forming  a  charming 
prospect,  which  cannot  have  been  without  influence 
in  cultivating  the  love  for  the  fine  arta,  for  which 
the  city  waa  distinguished.  The  hill  of  Sicyon 
is  a  tabular  summit  of  a  triangular  shape,  and  is 
divided  into  an  upper  and  a  lower  level  by  a  low 
ridge  of  rocks  stretching  right  acrcaa  it,  and  finn- 
ing an  abrupt  separation  between  the  two  levels. 
The  upper  level,  which  occupies  the  southern  point 
of  the  triangle,  and  is  about  a  third  of  the  whole, 
was 'the  Acropolis  in  the  time  of  Pansanias  ^  rir 
AxpiwoXa,  ii.  7.  §  6). 


MAP  or  THx  smt  or  siotok  (from  Leake). 
A.  VaMki.  bbb.  Renalns  of  udent  wslls. 

Pausaniaa  came  to  Sicyon  from  Corinth.  After 
croRsing  the  Asopus,  he  noticed  the  Olympieiom  on 
tbe  right,  and  a  little  farther  on  the  left  (^  the  road 
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the  tomb  of  EnpoUs  of  Athens,  the  camie  poeti 
After  passing  some  otlier  sepulchral  monnmaita,  ha 
entered  the  city  by  the  Corinthian  gate^  where  waa 
a    fountain  dropping  down  from  tbe  overfaanging 
rocks,  which  was  therefore  caUed  Staznaa    (3r^ 
iovaa),  or  the  dropping  fountain.      Thia  fbnntaia 
has  now  disappeared  in  consequence  of  the  falling 
in  of  the  rocks.    Upon  entering  the  city  Paosanias 
first  crossed  the  ledge  of  rocks  dividing  the  npper 
frocn  the  lower  level,  and  passed  into  the  AcropoGa. 
Here  he  noticed  temples  ^  Tyche  and  the  Dioscuri, 
of  which  there  are  still  some  traces.     Below  tbe 
Acropolis  was  the  theatre,  the  remains  of  which  are 
foimd,  in  conformity  with  the  description  of  Paa- 
sanias,  in  tbe  ledge  of  rocks  separating  the  two 
levels     On  the  stage  of  the  theatre  stood  the  statoe 
of  a  man  with  a  shield,  said  to  have  been  that  of 
Aratns.     Near  the  theatre  waa  tbe  temple  of  Dia- 
nysns,  from  which  a  road  led  past  the  mioed  tem- 
ple of  Artemis  Limnaea  to  the  Agora.     At  tbe  cn- 
tranoe  of  the  Agora  wac  tbe  temple  of  Pdtho  er 
Persuasion:  and  in  the  Agora  the  temple  of  Apolk, 
whicb  appears  to  have  been  the  chief  sanctuary  ia 
Sicyon.     Tbe  festival  of  ApoUo  at  Sicyon  is  oele- 
bnited  in  the  ninth  Nemean  ode  of  Pindar :  and 
Aratna,  when  he  delivered  his  native  city  finom  its 
tyrant,  gave  as  the  watchword  'AwdAAa>r   inf- 
S«Cios.    (Pint.  AnU.  7.)     In  the  time  of  PolyUos 
(xvu.  16)  a  brazen  colossal  statue  of  king  Atta- 
lus  L,  10  cubits  high,  stood  in  the  Agora  near  the 
temple  of  ApoUo;  but  this  statue  is  not  mentiooed 
by   Pausanias,   and  had   therefore   probably    dis- 
appeared.    (Pans.   u.    7.    §§    2—9.)     Near  the 
temple  of  Peitho  waa  a  sanctuary  consecrated  to 
the  Boman  emperors,  and  formerly  the  hoase  of  the 
tyrant  Cleon.   Before  it  stood  the  heroum  of  Aratus 
(Pans.  il.  8.  §  8),  and  near  it  an  altar   of  the 
Isthmian  Poseidon,  and  statues  of  Zeus  Meilichios 
and  of  Artemis  Patrua,  the  former  resembUnga  pyra- 
mid, tbe  latter  a  column.     In  the  Agora  were  also 
the  councU-boose  (^vAcvr^pioy),  and  a  stoa  built 
by  Cleistbenes  out  of  the  spoUs  of  Cirrha ;  liks- 
wiae  a  brazen  statue  of  Zens,  the  work  of  Lysippns, 
a  gilded  statue  of  Artemis,  a  ruined  temple  <^  ApoUo 
Lyceiua,  and  statues  of  the  daughters  of  Froetua,  of 
Hercules,  and  of  Hermea  Agoraens.   (Paos.  ii-  9.  §J 
6,  7.)  The  Poedle  Stoa  or  painted  stoa,  was  probaUy 
in  the  Agora,  but  ia  not  mentioned  by  Pausanias.   It 
waa  adorned  with  nnmeroos  paintings,  which  fonncd 
the  subject  of  a  work  of  Polemon.  (Athec.  zilL  p.  Sr  7). 
Pansaniaa   then   proceeded   to  the  Gynmasinm, 
which  he  deecribes  as  not  fiir  iran  the  Agora.    The 
Gymnasium  contained  a  marble  statue  of  Heccnks 
by  Scopas;  and  in  another  part  a  temple  of  Henoles 
in  a  ssicred  indoanre,  named  Paedize.    From  thoice 
a  road  led  to  two  large  inclosures,  aacred  to  Asdepioa 
and  Aphrodite,  both  of  which  were  adonied  wiih 
several  statues  and  bnildings.     From  the  Aphrodi- 
sium  Pansanias  went  past  the  temple  of  Aitemii 
Pheraea  to  the  gymnasium  of  Cleinias,  whirii  ms 
used  for  tbe  training  of  the  Ephebi,  and  which  ooo- 
tained  statues  of  Artemis  and  Hercules.     (Pans,  il 
10.)  It  is  evident  that  this  gymnasium  wasdiSereot 
fix>m  the  one  already  described,  as  Pausanias  ooo- 
tiuues  his  course  towards  the  sea-side.  From  theooe 
he  turns  towards  the  gate  of  tbe  city  called  the 
Sacred,  near  which  there  formerly  stood  a  celebrated 
temple  of  Athena,  built  by  Epopeus,  one  of  the 
mytliical  kings  of  Sicyon,  but  which  had  been  bunt 
by  Ughtning,  and  of  which  nothing  then  renuind 
bat  the  altar:  this  temple  may  perhaps  have  been 
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tlie  one  socrad  to  Athnw  ColocuU,  mentioned  by 
Atheniens  (uL  p.  72).  There  were  two  adjoining 
temidee,  one  Baarei  to  Artemis  and  Apollo,  boilt  b; 
Epopens,  and  the  other  sacred  to  Hera,  erected  bj 
Adrastns,  who  was  bimaelf  worshipped  by  the  people 
of  Sk^od  (Herod.  T.  68 ;  Find.  ffem.  ix.  20).  There 
am  be  little  doabt  that  theee  ancient  temples  stood 
in  the  original  Acropolis  of  Sicyon;  and  indeed 
Pausanias  elsewhere  (ii.  S.  §  6)  expressly  states 
that  the  ancient  Acropolis  occnpied  the  site  of  the 
temple  of  Athena.  We  may  phu»  these  temples 
near  tin  northera  edge  of  the  hill  npon  the  site  of 
the  modem  Tillage  of  VatOiki;  and  accordingly  the 
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remarkable  opening  in  the  racks  near  tlie  villsge 
may  be  r^arded  as  the  position  of  the  Sacred  Gate, 
leading  into  the  andent  Acropolis.  (Leake,  Mono, 
tdL  iil  p.  372.) 

In  descending  from  the  Heraeom,  on  the  road  to 
the  plain,  was  a  temple  of  Demeter;  and  close  to  the 
Heraeum  were  the  rains  of  the  temple  of  Apollo 
Cameins  and  Hera  Prodnmiia,  of  which  the  latter 
was  founded  by  Phalces,  the  son  of  Temenos. 
(Pans.ii.  11.  §§1,2.) 

The  walls  of  ^cyon  followed  the  edge  of  the 
whole  hill,  and  may  still  be  traced  in  many  parts. 
The  direction  of  the  ancient  streets  may  also  still  b< 
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followed  by  the  existing  fbnndatiatu  of  the  hooMa: 
tliejr  ran  with  nuttheniBtical  predtiaa  firom  NE.  to 
SW.,  and  from  NNV.  to  SE.,  thai  foUowing  the  rule 
of  Vitraviiu.  Few  of  the  rnins  rise  above  the 
gnond ;  but  there  is  a  Roman  building  better  pre- 
serred,  and  containing  seTeral  chamben,  which  lies 
near  the  ridge  separating  the  two  lerels  of  the  hiU. 
Leake  supposes  that  this  bailding  was  probably  the 
praetorinm  of  the  Roman  governor  daring  the  period 
between  the  destruction  of  Corinth  by  Mommins 
and  its  reatoration  by  Jolina  Caesar,  when  Sicyon 
was  the  capital  of  the  snrroanding  ooontiy;  but 
more  recent  observen  are  inclined  to  think  that  the 
rnins  are  those  of  baths.  West  of  this  building  are 
the  theatre  and  the  stadium;  and  the  modem  road 
which  leads  from  VasUikd  to  Stymphalns  runs  be- 
tween this  Roman  building  and  the  theatre  and  then 
through  a  portion  of  the  stadium.  The  theatre  was 
cut  out  of  the  rock,  separating  the  two  levels  of  the 
hill,  as  already  described;  its  total  diameter  was 
about  400  feet,  and  that  of  the  orcheetni  100.  Each 
wing  was  supported  by  a  mass  of  masonry,  pene- 
trated by  an  arched  passage.  To  the  NW.  of  the 
theatre  are  the  remains  of  the  stadium,  of  which  the 
total  length,  including  the  seats  at  the  circular  end, 
is  about  680  feet.  Col.  Leake  remarks  that "  the 
(tadinm  resembles  that  of  Masaene,  in  having  had 
seats  which  were  not  continued  through  the  whole 
length  of  the  sides.  About  80  feet  of  the  recti- 
linear extremity  had  no  seats;  and  this  part,  instead 
of  being  excavated  out  of  the  hill  like  the  rest,  is 
formed  of  factitious  gronnd,  supported  at  the  end  by 
a  wall  of  polygonal  masonry,  which  still  exists." 
There  are  also,  in  various  parts  of  the  hill,  remains 
of  several  subterraneous  aqueducts,  which  supplied 
the  town  with  water.  The  opening  of  one  of  them 
is  seen  on  the  SE.  side  of  the  theatre ;  and  there  is 
another  opening  now  walled  up  W.  of  the  modem 
village.  The  tyrant  Mioocles  escaped  through  these 
subterraneous  passjiges  when  Sicyon  was  taken  by 
Aratus.  (Plut.  AraL  9.) 

V.  Topography  of  the  Siegonta. —  The  territory 
of  Sicyon  was  very  small,  and,  in  fact,  was  little 
more  than  the  valley  of  the  Ascpus.  In  the  upper 
part  of  its  course  tlie  valley  of  the  Asopns  is  oon- 
6ned  between  mountains,  but  near  the  sea  it  opens 
out  into  a  wide  plain,  which  was  called  Asopli. 
CAo-wrla,  Sirab.  viii.  p.  382,  ix.  p.  408;  Pans.  iL 
1.  §  1.)  This  plain  was  celebrated  for  its  fertility 
(juya  (pportTn  M  T^  Tb  iiKviyiov  rfSiov  ytvpytiy, 
Lucian,  Icarom.  c  18),  and  was  especially  adapted 
for  the  cultivation  of  the  olive.  ("  Sicyonia  baou," 
Virg.  Georg.  ii.  519;  Or.  Kp.  ex  PoiU.  iv.  15.  10; 
Stat  Theb^  iv.  50.)  The  neighbouring  sea  supplied 
an  abundance  of  excellent  fish.  (Athen.  i.  p.  37.) 
It  was  separated  from  the  CorinUiia  on  the  E.  by 
the  river  Nemea,  and  from  the  territory  of  Pellene 
on  the  W.  by  the  Sythas;  and  on  the  S.  it  was 
boanded  by  the  territories  of  Phlius  and  Cleonae. 
At  one  time  the  territory  of  Sicyon  must  have  ex- 
tended even  beyond  the  Sythas,  since  GoHusaa  or 
DoNussA,  which  lay  W.  of  this  river,  is  described 
by  Pausanias  as  belonging  to  the  Sicyonians.  [Pkl- 
LBHB,  p.  571,  a.]  Between  the  Uelisson  and  the 
Sythas  was  probably  the  river  Selleeis,  with  the 
neighbouring  village  of  Ephyra,  mentioned  by 
Strabo  (viii.  p.  338).  [EpHTBA,  No.  3.1  Sixty 
stadia  S.  of  Sicyon,  and  near  tlie  frontiers  of  Phliasia, 
was  Titans  or  Titana,  the  most  important  of  the 
dependencies  of  Sicyon.  [Tn-AitE.]  Forty  stadia 
beyond  Titane  was  Phlius;  but  this  road,  which 
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was  too  namnr  for  carriages,  was  not  the  direct 
road  from  Sicyon  to  Phlins.  The  direct  road  was 
to  the  right  of  the  Asopus;  and  the  circuitons  road 
through  Titane  to  the  left  of  that  river.  Between 
these  two  roada,  at  the  distance  of  20  stadia  from 
Sicyon,  was  a  sacred  grove,  containing  a  temple  of  the 
Eumenides.  (Pans.  ii.  1 1 .  §  3,  seq.)  East  of  Sicyoo 
was  Epieicia,  on  the  river  Nemea.  [Episicu.]  In 
the  same  direction  was  the  fortress  De&ak.  (A^pai, 
Xen.  HeH  vii.  I.  §  22.)  There  was  also  a  fortreu 
Phoebia,  taken  by  Epaminondas  in  his  march 
through  the  valley  of  the  Asopns:  it  is  probably  the 
same  phue  as  Buphia.  [Buphia.]  Strabo  (ix.  f. 
412)  mentions  a  demus  Plataeae  in  the  Sicyonia. 
(Hagen,  Sicyonia,  B^mont  1831 ;  Gompf,  Si- 
cyomaoanm  Spec.  BeroL  1832,  Tog.  1834;  Bo- 
brik,  De  Sicyoniae  Topographia,  Regiment.  1839; 
Leake,  Mono,  voL  iii.  p.  351,  seq. ;  Boblaye, 
KaJierclut,  ^.  p.  30,  seq. ;  Ross,  Reiten  m  Pd»- 
potmei,  p.  39,  seq. ;  Ctulins,  Pdoponneeot,  vol.  iL 
p.  482,  seq.;  Beul^  Etutkt  ntr  l»  Piluptmiee, 
p.  343,  seq.) 


com    OF   SICTON. 

SIDAE  (SlSot),  a  pUce  in  Boeotia,  celebrated 
for  its  pomegranates.  Hence  the  Boeotians  called 
tills  fruit  ffi'ii),  though  the  more  usual  name  was 
^oii.  As  the  Athenians  are  said  to  have  contended 
with  the  Boeotians  for  the  possession  of  the  place,  it 
must  have  been  upon  the  bonlers  of  Attica,  but 
its  exact  site  is  tmknown.  (Athen.  xiv.  pp.  650, 
651.) 

SIDE  (S»»|:  Eth.  SiS^ilO-  »  town  with  a  good 
harbour  on  the  coast  of  Pamphylia,  50  stadia  to  tlie 
west  of  the  river  Melas,  and  350  east  of  Attaleia. 
(Stai  Mar.  Mag.  §  214,  foil.)  The  town  was 
founded  by  Cumae  in  Aeolis.  (Scylax,  PeripL 
p.  40;  Strab.  xiv.  p.  667,  oomp.  p.  664;  Steph.  B. 
:v.i  Pomp.  Mela,  i.  15.)  Arrian  {Atiab.i.  26) 
who  admits  the  Cnmaean  origin  of  the  place,  relates 
a  tradition  current  at  Side  itself,  according  to  which 
the  Sidetae  were  the  moat  ancient  colonists  .<ient  (»it 
from  Cumae,  bat  soon  after  their  eatablisbment  in 
their  new  home  forgot  the  Greek  language,  aod 
formed  a  peculiar  idiom  for  themselves,  which  was 
not  understood  even  by  the  neighbouring  barbarians. 
When  Alexander  appared  before  Side,  it  surrendered 
and  received  a  Macedonian  garrison.  In  the  time  of 
Antiochus  the  Great,  a  naval  engagement  took  place 
off  Side  between  the  fleet  of  Antiochns,  oommaniled 
by  Hnnnibal,  and  that  of  the  Bhodians,  in  which 
the  former  was  defeated.  (Liv.  xxxv.  13,  18,xxxviJ. 
23,  24.)  Polybius  (v.  73)  sUtes  that  there  existed 
great  enmity  between  the  people  of  Side  and  As- 
pendus.  At  the  Ume  when  the  pirates  had  reached 
their  highest  power  in  the  Mediterraoean,  they  made 
Side  their  principal  port,  and  used  it  as  a  muket  to 
dispose  of  their  prisoners  and  booty  by  aoction. 
(Strab.  xiv.  p.  664.)  Side  continued  to  be  a  town  of 
considerable  importance  under  the  Roman  emperors, 
and  in  the  ultimate  division  of  the  proriace  it 
became  the  metropolis  of  Pampbylia  Prima.  (HierocL 
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p.  683;  Ccnal  CoML  ii.  p.  840.)  The  chief  di- 
vinity of  this  city  was  Athens,  who  is  therafora  seeo 
represented  on  its  coins,  holding  a  pomegranate 
^aitni)  in  her  hand.  (Sestini,  tJvua.  Vet.  f.  392, 
foil. ;  comp.  Xenoph.  Avab.  i.  2.  §  12 ;  Cicero,  ad 
Fam.  iii.  6;  Athen.  viii.  p.  350;  Pans.  viii.  28.  §  2; 
PtoL  ▼.  5.  §  3,  TiiL  17.  §  31.)  The  exact  site  of 
ancient  Side,  which  is  now  called  Eth/  AdaUa,  as 
well  as  its  remains,  have  been  described  by  modem 
tniTellers.  Beanfort  (^Kartammia,  p.  146,  foil),  who 
gives  an  excellent  plan  of  the  present  condition  of 
the  place,  states  that  the  city  stood  on  a  low  penin- 
sula, and  was  sarroanded  by  walls;  the  part  facing 
the  land  was  of  excellent  workmanship,  af  d  mnch 
of  it  is  still  perfsct.  There  were  four  gates,  one 
from  the  coantry  and  three  from  the  sea.  The 
agora,  180  feet  in  diameter,  was  sarroanded  by  a 
doable  r«w  of  columns.  One  side  of  the  square  is 
at  present  occnpied  by  the  rains  of  a  temple  and 
putieo.  The  theatre  appears  like  a  lofty  aeropcdis 
rising  from  the  centre  of  die  town,  and  is  by  far  the 
largest  and  best  preserved  of  any  seen  in  Asia 
Minor.  The  hsrboor  consisted  of  two  small  mdes, 
connected  with  the  quay  and  prindpal  sea  gate.  At 
the  extremity  of  the  peninsula  were  two  artificial 
harbours  for  larger  vessels.  Both  are  now  almont 
filled  with  sand  and  stones,  which  have  been  home 
in  by  the  swell.  The  earliest  coins  of  Side  are  ex- 
tremely ancient ;  the  inscriptions  are  in  very  borba- 
roos  characters,  resembling  the  Phoenician,  and  the 
imperial  coins  exhibit  the  proud  titles  of  Ao^Tporein) 
and  trSoios.  (Eckbel,  vol.  iii.  pp  44,  161;  Span- 
heim,  De  Utu  et  Praett  yum.  p.  879 ;  Fellows,  Alia 
Minor,  p.  201 ;  Leake,  Am  Minor,  p  195,  foil.) 

Respecting  Side,  the  ancient  name  of  Polemoniam, 
■ee  PoLBMomiiH.  [L.  S.] 

SIDE  QilSri),  a  town  on  the  eastern  coast  of 
Laconia,  a  little  N.  of  the  promontory  Ualea.  It 
was  said  to  have  existed  before  the  Dman  cod- 
qoest,  and  to  have  derived  its  name  fiom  a  danghter 
of  Uanans.  The  inhabitants  were  removed  by  the 
Diwiao  oonqaerors  to  the  neighbooring  towa  of 
Boeae.  It  probably  occupied  the  site  of  the  monas- 
tery of  St  George,  where  there  is  a  port  (Scylax, 
p.  17;  Pans.  iiL  22.  §  II;  Boblaye,  Recherches, 
4c.  p.  99;  Cortnis,  Pe2(;pofMeiai,  voL  iL  p  297.) 

SISE'NE  (2iS4vi>).  I.  A  town  of  Mysia,  co 
the  river  Granicus,  which  was  deetroyed  by  Croesus, 
and  was  never  rebuilt,  in  consequence  of  a  curse 
proooanced  on  the  site  by  the  destroyer,  (Strab.  xliL 
pp.  587,  601.) 

2.  A  town  in  Lycia,  mentioned  only  by  Ste- 
phanos B.  (*.  V.)  00  the  authority  of  the  LgtUaca  of 
Xantbns. 

3.  A  district  on  the  coast  of  Pontus,  about  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Sdenus,  which  derived  its  name 
from  the  town  of  Side,  afterwards  called  Polemonium. 
The  greater  part  of  the  district  was  formed  by  the 
deposits  of  the  river  (Stiab.  L  p,  62,  iL  p  126,  zii. 
pp  647,  648,  556;  PUn.  vi.  4.)  [L.  S.] 

SlDEin  (i^rot),  a  people  of  Arabia  Felix, 
placed  by  Ptolemy  between  the  Thamyditae  on  the 
Dortli,  and  tlie  Darrae  on  the  soutli,  on  the  Elanitic 
gulf  (vi.  7.  §  4).  Mr.  Forster  identifies  them  with 
the  Djeheyne  tribe  ofBarckhardt,inthenortbof  the 
Ifedjttt,  extending  along  the  coast  from  Jebel 
Bauame  (certainly  identical  with  the  Hippos  Hons 
—both  meaning  Horse-moantiun —  of  Ptolemy),  to 
Ymho.  "  All  tlie  drcomstances,  of  name,  loodity, 
and  neighbourhood,"  he  says, "  ooncnr  to  prove  their 
identity."   (.4raUa,Tol.l  p.  126.)         1.6.  W.] 
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SIDEin  (JtiitanA,  1*Aa<A,  XSWX  •  Cennan 
tribe  on  the  coast  of  the  Baltic,  between  the  month 
of  the  river  Suebns  and  that  of  the  Viadus.  (Ptol.  ii. 
II.  §  14.)  It  is  possible  that  Sibini  (SiSixoO  >< 
only  a  corrupt  form  of  the  name  of  this  same  tribe, 
(Zeoss,  Die  Deutichai,  p  154.)  [L.  &] 

SIDE'NUS,  a  small  river  of  Poatus,  having  iia 
sonrces  in  Mount  Paryadres,  and  flowing  tluoagh 
the  district  of  Sidene  into  the  Eaxine;  at  its  month 
was  the  town  of  Side  or  Polemoniam  (Plin.  vi.  4), 
from  which  the  river  is  now  called  Pculmum  Choi, 
(Comp  Hamilton,  Raearcha,  i.  p  270.)  [L.  &] 

SIDERIS,  a  river  of  Hyrcania,  mentioned  by 
Pliny  (vi.  16.  s.  18),  which  flowed  into  the  Caspian 
sea.  It  cannot  be  now  determined  to  which  river 
he  refers,  bnt  he  states  from  it  the  Caspian  sea  was 
called  the  Hyrcanian.  [V.] 

SIDE'HUS  (2iSi)^s),  according  to  Scylax  (p  39) 
a  promontory  and  a  piTt-town  on  the  coast  of  Lyda. 
The  same  place  seems  to  be  meant  in  Stepbanus  B. 
(<.  c.  SiSopoiit),  when  he  calls  Sidarus  a  town  and 
harbour.  Col.  Leake  (^m>  Jfiaor,  p  189)  has 
shown  that  ths  town  of  Sidems  is  in  all  prolut- 
bility  no  other  tlian  Olympus,  on  the  south  of  Pha- 
selis.  [L.  &1 

SIDICIIII  (jUiuttmC),  a  people  of  Central  Italy 
bordering  on  the  Sanmites  and  Campanians.  In  the 
time  of  tin  geogiaphetB  they  had  disappeared  as  a 
people,  or  become  absiH'bed  into  the  general  appel* 
Ution  of  Campanians  (Strati,  v.  p  237),  bat  at  an 
earUer  period  they  appear  as  a  wholly  independent 
people.  Their  chief  dty  was  Teanum,  on  the  E. 
slope  of  the  Tolcanio  moimtain  groap  of  Rocoa 
Mopfiaa:  bnt  they  had  at  one  time  extended  their 
power  considerably  further  to  the  N.  and  up  the 
valley  of  the  Liris,  as  the  territory  of  Fregellae  ia 
said  to  have  been  subject  to  them,  before  they  wer« 
dispossessed  of  it  by  the  VoLicians  (Liv.  viii.  22). 
It  is  dear  however  tliat  this  extension  of  their  limits 
was  of  shtHt  duration,  or  at  all  events  had  ceased 
before  they  first  appear  in  history.  Strabo  tells  us 
expreesly  that  they  were  an  Oscan  tribe  (2.  c.),  and 
this  is  confirmed  1^  the  odns  of  Teanimi  still  extant, 
which  have  Oscan  inscriptions.  They  were  there- 
fore dosely  allied  to  the  neighbouring  tribes  of  the 
Campanians  on  the  S.  and  the  Aurund  and  Ausones 
on  the  W.  Hence  Virgil  associates  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Sidicmian  plains  ("  Sididna  aequora,"  ^en.  viL 
727)  with  the  Anmncans  and  the  inhabitants  of 
Cales.  The  last  dty  is  assigned  liy  Silitu  Italicus 
to  the  Sidicini,  but  this  is  opposed  to  all  other 
antfaorities  (Sil.  Itai.  viiL  511).  The  name  of 
tha  Sidicini  is  first  mentioned  in  history  in  B.  c.  343, 
when  they  were  attacked  by  the  Samnites,  who  had 
been  long  preesing  upon  their  neighbours  the  Vol- 
sdans.  Unable  to  contend  with  these  formidable 
assailants,  the  Sididni  had  recotirse  to  the  Cam- 
panians, who  Kent  an  army  to  thdr  assistance,  but 
were  easily  defeated  (Liv.  vii.  29,  30),  and  being 
in  their  turn  threatened  by  the  whole  power  of  the 
Samnites,  invoked  the  assistance  of  Bome.  Daring 
the  war  which  followed  (the  First  Samnite  War),  we 
lose  sight  altogether  of  the  Sidicini,  bnt  by  the  treaty 
which  pat  an  end  to  it  (in  B.  c.  341)  it  was  par- 
ticularly stipulated  that  the  Samnites  should  be  at 
liberty  to  ponae  their  ambitioas  designs  against  that 
people  (Id.  viiL  I,  2).  Thus  abandoneid  by  the 
Ramans  to  their  fate  the  Sididni  had  recourse  to  the 
Latins  (who  were  now  openly  shaking  off  their 
connection  with  Bome)  and  the  Campanians :  and 
tbe  Samnites  were  a  second  time  dnwn  off  firom 
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their  tpacUl  attack  od  this  fHxj  people  to  ofipon  a 
mora  powerfiil  ooalitioa  (lb.  2, 4,  5).  It  is  eimt  that 
the  Sidicini  took  part  aa  alliea  of  the  Latins  and 
Oampanians  in  the  irar  tlut  followed  :  but  we  have 
no  aeooant  of  the  tenns  the;  obtained  ui  the  f;«Deral 
settleroeot  of  the  peace  io  b.  c.  338.  It  is  certain, 
howerer,  that  the;  retained  thrir  independence,  as 
Immediatahr  a^erwards  we  tiiHi  them  engn^ing  in  a 
war  00  their  own  accoant  wilh  their  neiKhbaurs  the 
AiiruncaiH.  The  Boinans  expoused  the  defeon  of 
tlie  latter  people,  bat  before  the;  were  able  to  take 
the  field,  the  Anrtincans  were  oocnpelled  to  abaodoo 
their  ancient  city,  which  was  destrojed  b;  the  Sidi- 
cini, and  withdrew  to  Suasaa.  (Lir.  viii.  IS.)  The 
Ausonians  nf  Cides  had  on  this  occasion  been  induced 
to  make  common  oaiua  with  the  Sidicini,  bat  tbar 
combined  forces  were  easil;  defeated  bj  tlie  Soman 
consab.  Cales  soon  after  fell  into  the  bands  of  the 
Booians  ;  bat  though  the  trrritai7  of  the  Sidicini 
was  overran  bj  the  consals  of  B.  c.  3SS,  who  esta- 
blished their  winter-qnarters  there  to  watch  tha 
movements  of  tlie  Samnitea,  their  cit;  of  Teanam 
still  held  ont  (ft.  16,  17>  Nor  do  we  know  at 
what  time  it  fell  into  the  power  of  the  Romans,  or 
oo  what  ternia  the  Sidicini  were  ultimately  received 
to  sabmiskion.  Bat  it  is  probable  that  this  took 
place  before  B.  c.  S97,  whoi  we  are  told  that  the 
eonsul  Ueciiu  Mas  advanced  to  attack  the  Samoitea 
**  per  Sidicinum  agrum  "  in  a  manner  that  certainly 
implies  the  district  to  have  been  at  that  time  friendly, 
if  not  subject,  to  Rome  (Liv.  z.  14). 

After  this  tha  name  of  the  Sidicini  never  appears 
in  history  as  that  of  a  people,  but  their  territory  (the 
**  Sidicinus  sger")  is  mentioned  during  the  Seomd 
Punic  War,  when  it  was  travrmd  and  ravaged  by 
Hannibal  on  his  march  from  Capua  to  Rome  (Liv. 
zxvi.  9) .  The  Sidicini  seem  to  have  gradually  come 
to  be  regarded  as  a  mere  portion  of  the  Cainpanian 
people,  in  common  with  the  Ausonians  of  Calea  and 
the  Aurnncana  of  Soessa,  and  the  name  still  occurs 
occasionally  as  a  municipal  designation  equivalent  to 
the  Teaoenaes  (Liv.  xzvi.  IS  ;  Cic.  PhU.  u.  41). 
Sttabo  sptaks  of  them  in  bis  time  as  an  extinct  tribe 
of  Oecan  race:  and  under  the  Kuman  Empire  the 
oidy  trace  of  them  preserved  was  in  the  epithet  of 
Gididnnm,  which  atill  continued  to  be  applied  to  the 
city  of  Teannm.  (Strab.  v.  p.  237 ;  Plin.  iii.  S.  a. 
9 ;  PtoL  ilL  I.  §  68;  Sil.  ItaL  v.  6.M.  zii.  S24.) 
[Tkahum.]  [E.  U.  B.] 

SIDOOO'NE  (XStMni  or  iuritiir,,  Anita.  ImL 
e.  37),  a  amall  place  on  the  coast  of  Carmania, 
noticed  by  Arrian  in  Nearcbns'a  voyage.  Kamp- 
thome  thinks  that  it  is  represented  by  a  small 
£shing  village  called  Mogtm ;  bat  MUller  suggeets, 
what  seems  more  probable,  that  it  is  the  present 
DuoH.  (Geogr.  Grate  Minor,  p.  359,  ed.  Miiller, 
Paria,  1855.)  [V.] 

SIDOLOCUS  or  SIDOLEUCUS,  in  Gallia,  is 
BMOtioned  by  Ammianns  Marcellinua  when  be  ia 
speaking  of  Julian's  march  from  Augastodunum  to 
Autiasiodnram.  Sidolocnm  is  supposed  to  be  Saulieu 
[Choka.]  [G.  L.] 

SIDON  (3Mr:  Elk.  StSiinsr,),  a  very  ancient 
and  important  nmritime  city  of  Phoenicia,  which, 
aooording  to  Josephus,  derived  its  origin  and  name 
from  Sidon,  the  fintlMra  son  of  Canaan  ((7en.  z. 
15;  Joseph.  Ant.  L  6.  §  2),  and  is  mentioned  by 
liases  n  the  lurthem  extremity  of  the  Cansanilish 
aellJements,  as  Guia  was  tha  southemiiHKt  ((rcn. 
X.  19):  and  in  the  blessing  of  Jacob  it  ia  said  of 
iiebulua  ■*  Us  border  shall  b«  onto  Sidon  *  (zliz. 


SIDON. 

I  13).  At  the  time  of  the  Eisodns  of  the  chiUni 
of  Israel,  it  was  already  distinguiiihed  by  the  sp- 
pelUtiun  of  "  the  Great "  {Joth.  zi.  8 ;  compare  in 
LXX.  ver.  2),  and  was  in  the  eztreme  iKsth  border 
which  was  drawn  from  Mount  Uennoa  (called 
Mount  Hur  in  A'tsn.  zxxiv.  7)  on  the  ea&t  to  Greit 
Sidon,  where  it  is  mentioned  in  the  border  of  the 
tribe  of  Asber,  as  alao  is  "  the  Btroiig  city  of  Tyre." 
(Jotk.  xix.  28,  29.)  It  was  one  of  several  cities 
trom  which  the  Israelites  did  not  dispoasa  the  old 
inhabitants.     {Judff.  i.  31.) 

As  the  origin  of  this  ancient  city,  its  histoy, 
and  mannfiuAurea,  have  been  noticed  ander  Phok- 
mm*,  it  only  remains  in  this  place  to  speak  of 
ita  geograpbiad  posiiinn  and  reUtions  so  br  ss  thry 
either  serve  to  illiutrste,  or  are  illustrated  by,  iu 
histoiy. 

It  is  stated  by  Josephos  to  have  been  a  day's 
joamey  from  the  site  of  Dan,  afterwards  Paaeas 
(^iK.  V.  3.  §  1).  Strabo  places  it  400  stadia  a  of 
Berytus,  200  N.  of  Tyre,  and  deacribes  it  as  situotrd 
on  a  fair  haven  of  the  continent.  He  does  not 
attempt  to  settle  the  questions  between  the  rival 
cities,  but  remarks  that  while  Sidco  is  most  cele. 
brated  by  the  poets  (of  whcm  Homer  does  not  ^o 
much  as  name  Tyre),  the  cokmists  in  Africs  and 
Spain,  even  beyond  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  shoircd 
more  honour  to  Tyre  (zvi.  2.  §§  22,  24).  Hrpo. 
dotus's  account  of  the  origin  of  the  race  has  bcvn 
given  under  Phobsicia  [p.  607,  b.],  and  is  shoirn 
to  be  UI  accordance  with  that  of  other  writers. 
Joatin  foUows  it,  bot  givea  a  diftrent  etymology  of 
the  name:  "  Ccndita  urbe,qaam  a  pisdam  oberitale 
Sidona  appellavemnt,  nam  piscem  Phoenices  Siilon 
vocant; "  bat  this  is  an  error  corrected  by  Micharlis 
and  Gemiiaa  (Lex.  a.  v.  ftV^'),  who  derive  it  fion 

*n  V-  **  to  hunt  or  snare "  game,  birds,  fish,  la., 
inditferently,  so  that  the  town  mast  have  derived  its 
name  fmm  the  occnpation  of  tha  inhabitaBis  ss 
fishers,  and  not  from  the  abundance  of  fish;  snd 
Ritter  refers  to  the  parallel  case  of  Beth-saida  on  the 
sea  of  Tiberias.  (JSnlhmde,  SifrieH.  vol.  ir.  f.  43.) 
Pliny,  who  mentioaa  it  aa  "  anifex  vitri  Tbebamni- 
qae  Boeotianmi  parena,"  pUwea  "  Sarepta  et  Omithoa 
oppida  *  between  it  and  T'yra  (v.  19).  It  is  reckoned 
xxz.  X.  r.  from  Berytos,  zziv.  fitnn  Tyre,  is  the 
Itineraryof  Antoninns(p,  149).  Bot  the  Itinersrinm 
Uirrosolymitsnam  reckons  it  zzviii.  from  Beiytns, 
pbuang  Heldna  and  Parphirioo  between  (p.  584). 
Scyiaz  mentions  the  cloaed  harbour  of  Sidon  (Ai^l^ 
xAuT^t,  p.  42,  ed.  Hudson),  which  is  more  fiiUy 
described  by  a  later  writer,  Achilles  Tatins  (ore. 
A.  D.  500),  who  represents  Sidon  aa  situated  on  the 
Assyrian  sea,  itself  the  metropolis  of  the  Phoe* 
nirians,  whose  citizens  were  the  ancestors  of  the 
Thebans.  A  double  harboar  shelten  the  sea  in  a 
wide  gulf;  for  where  the  bay  is  covered  oo  the  right 
hand  side,  a  second  mouth  has  been  formed,  thraugti 
which  the  water  again  enters,  opening  into  what 
may  be  regarded  as  a  harboar  of  the  harbour.  In 
this  inner  ba«in,  the  vessels  could  lie  securely  dining 
the  winter,  while  the  outer  one  served  for  the  sum- 
mer. (Cited  by  Behind,  Paiaet.  f.  1012).  Tl>is 
iimer  port  Reland  conjectures,  with  great  probabilitv, 
is  the  closed  port  of  Scylax,  and  to  be  identified  with 
the  second  harbour  described  by  Strabo  at  Tyie, 
where  he  says  there  was  one  closed  and  another  open 
harbour,  called  the  Egyptian.  The  best  account  <>f 
the  site  is  given  by  Pecocke.  "  It  wss  sitnsled,"  he 
says,  "  on  a  rising  ground,  defended  by  the  sea  no 
the  north  and  wast.     The  pnaoit  city  is  rnutly  on 
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the  north  xiile  of  the  hill.  The  old  city  B«mg  to 
have  extended  farther  east,  u  nuy  be  judged  from 
the  fuiindationa  uf  a  thick  wall,  that  extends  from 
the  sea  to  the  east;  on  the  soath  it  was  probably 
boanded  by  a  rivniet,  the  kirge  bed  of  which  might 
Mrre  for  a  natural  fntse;  as  another  might  which  is 
on  the  north  side,  if  the  city  extended  so  far,  as 
some  seem  to  think  it  did,  and  that  it  stretched  to 
tlie  east  as  far  as  the  high  hill,  which  is  about 
three  quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  present  town. .  .  . 
On  the  north  side  of  the  town,  there  are  great  ruins 
of  a  fine  fort,  the  walls  of  which  were  built  witli 
ytry  large  stones,  18  feet  in  length,  which  is  the 
thickness  of  the  wall;  and  some  are  11  feet  broad, 
snd  .'■  deep.  The  harbour  is  now  choked  up. ...  This 
harbour  seems  to  be  the  minor  port  mentioned  by 
Strabo  (zvi.  p.  756)  for  the  winter;  the  outer  one 
probably  being  to  the  north  in  the  open  sea  between 
Sidon  and  Tyre  (?),  where  tlie  shipping  rides  in 
safety  during  the  summer  season."  (^Obiervatioiu 
on  Palestine,  p.  86.)  The  sepulchral  grots  are  cut  in 
the  rock  at  tlie  foot  of  the  hills  ;  and  some  of  them 
are  adorned  with  pilasters,  and  handsomely  painted. 
The  territory  of  the  Sidonians,  originally  cir- 
cumscribed towards  the  north  by  the  proximity 
of  the  hostile  Gibbitee,  extended  southwards  to  the 
tribe  of  2ebulon,  and  Mount  Carmel;  but  was  after- 
wards limited  in  this  direction  also  by  the  growing 
power  of  their  rivahi  the  Tynans.  (Bitter, tap. 
43.  &C.) 


coix  or  8IU0X. 

SIIXyNES  (ZtSmrtt),  a  tribe  in  the  extreme  east 
of  Gemumy,  ab<iui  the  sources  of  the  Vistula  (PtoL 
■i.  11.  §  21),  and  no  doubt  the  same  which  appears 
in  Strabo  (vii.  p.  306)  under  the  name  of  HSovtt, 
as  a  branch  of  the  Bastarnae.  [L.  S.J 

SIDaNIA.    [Pkijo-nia.] 

SIDUS  {iiSots,  iiiovmiks  Ktiim,  Hesycb.:  Eth. 
2<{i>^Tu>t),  a  vUhige  in  the  Corinthia,  on  the 
Saronic  gulf,  between  Crommyon  and  Schoenus.  It 
was  taken  by  the  Lacedaemonians  along  with  Crom- 
niyon  in  the  Corinthian  War,  but  was  recovered  by 
Iphicntes.  (Xen.  HeU.  iv.  4.  §  13,  iv.  5.  §  19.)  It 
probably  stood  in  the  phiin  of  SmdhL  (Scylaz; 
StephI  B.  S.V.;  Plin.  iv.  7.  s.  11;  Boblaye,  Be- 
cAercAet,  ^  p.  39 ;  Leake,  Peloponnetiaca,  p. 
397:  Curtins,  Pehpoime$ot,  vol  ii.  p.  555.) 

SIDUSSA  (2i5ovinra),  a  small  town  of  Ionia, 
belonging  to  the  territory  of  Erylhrae.  (Thucyd. 
viii.  24 ;  Steph.  B.  s.  e.)  Pliny  (v.  38)  erroneously 
describes  it  as  an  island  off  the  coast  of  Eiythrae.  It 
is  probable  that  the  place  aUo  bore  tlie  name  of 
Sidus  (2iSai/s),  as  Stephanns  B.  (s.  «.)  mentions 
a  town  of  this  same  m  the'  territory  of  Ery- 
three.  tL.S.] 

SIDYMA  (SISvAia :  EA.  iiSviiiis),  a  town  of 
Lyciu,  on  tlie  southern  slope  of  Mount  Cragus,  to  the 
imrth-west  of  the  mouth  of  the  Xanthns.  (Plin.  v. 
28  ;  Sleph.  B.  «.  v. ;.  PtoL  v.  3.  §  9 ;   Hierocles,  p. 
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684;  Cidrenns.  p.  344.)  The  ruins  of  this  city,  on 
a  liifty  height  nf  Mmint  Cragus,  liavv  first  been  dis- 
covered end  described  by  Sir  C.  Fellows.  (X,ycja, 
p.  151,  foil.)  Tliey  are  at  the  village  of  Tortoorcar 
Bitsi,  and  consist  chiefly  of  splendidly  built  tombs, 
abounding  in  Greek  inscriptions.  The  town  itself 
appears  to  have  been  very  small,  and  the  theatre, 
agora,  and  temples,  are  of  diminative  size,  but  of 
great  beautv.  [L.  S.] 

SlELtDIVA.   [Taprobaxe.] 

SIGA  (,Siya,  Ptol.  iv.  2.  §  2),a  nmmercial  town 
of  Mauritania  Caesariensis,  seated  near  the  mouth  of 
a  river  of  the  same  name  in  a  large  bay.  The 
month  of  the  river  formed  the  port  of  the  city,  at  a 
distance  of  3  miles  from  it  (Sigensis  Portns,  Itm. 
AnL  p.  13),  apposite  to  the  island  of  Acra,  on  the 
highroad,  and  near  Cirta,  the  residence  of  Sypliax. 
(Sirab.  xvii.  p.  829;  Plin.  t.  2.  s.  1.)  In  Stiabu's 
time  it  was  in  ruins,  but  must  have  been  subse- 
quently restored,  since  it  is  mentioned  in  the  Itine- 
rary (p.  12)  as  a  Roman  municipiuiii.  (Comp.  Ptol. 
L  c;  Mela,  i.  5;  Seylax,  51.  52.)  According  to 
Shaw  (Travelt,  p.  12),  who,  however,  did  not  visit 
the  place,  its  niins  are  still  to  be  seen  by  the  pre- 
sent Taeumbrit;  others  identify  it  with  the  Arach- 
ibij  of  the  Anbs,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tafna,  near 
Ratgm.  [T.  H.  D.] 

SIGA  (2/70,  Ptol.  iv.  2.  §  8),  a  river  of  Mauri- 
tania Caesarienais,  falling  into  a  bay  of  the  sea  op- 
posite to  the  island  <if  Acre  (now  Camcolet). 
Seylax  (p.  51)  calls  it  'i.yw.  Probably  the  pre- 
sent Tafna.  [T.  H.  D.J 

SIGE'UM  (S{7«ai'  or  4  2ry«uk>  ixpa),  a  pro- 
montory in  Traes,  forming  tlie  nortli-westem  ex- 
tremity of  Asia  Minor,  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Hellespont,  and  opposite  the  town  of  Elaeus,  in  the 
Thracuu)  Cheisonesus.  Near  it  the  naval  camp  of 
the  Greeks  was  said  to  have  been  farmed  during  the 
Trojan  War.  (Herod,  r.  65,  94;  Thucyd.  viii.  101; 
Strab.  xiii.  pp.  595,  603;  Pomp.  Meht,  i.  18;  Plin. 
▼.  33;  Ptol.  T.  2.  §  3:  Serv.  ad  Aen.  iL  312.)  Thia 
promontory  is  now  called  Yenuheri. 

Near  the  promontory  was  situated  the  town  of 
Sigeum,  which  is  said  to  have  been  an  Aeolian 
colony,  founded  under  the  guidance  of  Arohaeanax 
of  Mytilene,  who  used  the  stones  of  ancient 
Troy  in  building  this  new  pUca.  But  some  years 
later  the  Athenians  sent  troops  under  Phrynon  and 
expelled  the  Mytileneans  ;  and  this  act  of  violence 
led  to  a  war  between  the  two  cities,  which  lasted  for 
a  long  time,  and  was  conducted  with  varying  success. 
Pittacus,  the  wise  Mytilenean.  is  said  to  have  shin 
Phiynon  in  single  combat.  The  poet  Alcaeus  ahio 
was  engaged  in  one  of  the  actions.  The  dispoie 
was  at  length  referred  to  Feriander,  of  Corinth,  who 
decided  in  &vour  of  the  Athenians.  (Strali.  ziiL 
p.  599;  Herod.  T.  95;  Steph.  B.  i.  v.;  Diug.  Laert. 
L  74.)  Henceforth  we  find  the  Pisistratidaa  ia 
possession  of  Sigeuin,  and  Hippias,  after  being  ex- 
pelled fi?om  Athens,  is  known  10  have  retired  there 
with  his  fiimily.  (Herod,  v.  65).  The  town  of 
Sigeum  was  destroyed  by  the  inhabitants  of  Ilium 
soon  after  the  overthrow  of  the  Persian  empire,  sn 
that  in  Strabo's  time  it  no  knger  existed.  (Strabo 
xiii.  p.  600 ;  Plin.  v.  33.)  A  hill  near  Sigeum, 
forming  a  part  uf  the  promontory,  was  believed  in 
antiquity  to  contain  the  remains  of  Achilles,  which 
was  looked  upon  with  such  veneration  that  gradually 
a  small  town  seems  to  have  risen  around  it,  under 
the  name  of  Acliilleum  [Acrillkcm  j.  This  tomb, 
which  was  visited  by  Alexander  the  Great,  Julius 
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Cueaar,  and  Germanictu,  u  still  risible  in  the  form 
of  »  moand  or  tamnlos.  [L.  &] 

SIGMAM  (Slyiiay),  a  rirsr  in  Gallia.  Ptolemy 
(ii.  7.  §  2)  places  the  moatli  of  tlie  Sigman  be- 
tween the  Aturis  QAdottr)  and  the  Garonne ;  and 
between  the  Sigman  and  the  Garonne  he  places  Ca- 
riftnum  Promontorinm.  [Cukianuh.]  Harcianos 
(PeripL),  who  lias  the  name  Signatios,  gives  two 
diHtances  between  the  mouth  of  the  Adour  and  that 
of  the  Sigman.  one  of  which  is  500  and  the  other 
450  stadia.  We  cannot  trnst  either  the  latitudes  of 
Ptoleinj  or  the  distances  of  Marcian  along  this  coast 
There  is  no  rirer  between  the  Adow  and  the 
Ganmne  that  we  can  suppoee  to  have  been  marked 
down  by  the  ancient  coasting  ships  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  Legre,  which  flows  into  the  Baxm  dArcaehou. 
Bnt  Oosselin  supposes  the  Sigman  to  be  the  Mtmitan, 
which  is  about  half-way  between  the  Adour  and  the 
Aunn  ifArcaduM.  [0.  L.] 

SI'GNIA  (2ov(a:  Eth-  Signfaiui:  Segni),  ao 
ancient  city  of  Latium,  situated  nn  a  lofty  hill  at 
the  KW.  angle  of  the  Volscian  mountains,  looking 
duwn  npon  the  valley  of  the  Sacco.  It  is  represented 
by  ancient  authors  as  a  Boman  colony  founded  by 
Tarquinins  Snperbus,  at  the  same  time  with  Circeii. 
(Liv.  i.  55;  Dionys.  iv,  63.)  No  trace  of  it  is  found 
before  this;  its  name  does  not  figure  among  the 
dties  of  the  Latin  League  or  those  of  which  the 
foundation  was  ascribed  to  Alba;  and  the  stoiy  told 
by  Diooysius  (i.  c),  that  it  originated  at  first  in  a 
fortuitous  settlement  of  some  Boman  troops  en- 
camped in  the  neighbourhood,  which  was  afterwards 
enlarged  and  strengthened  by  Tarqnin,  certainly 
points  to  the  fact  of  its  being  a  nets  town,  and  not, 
like  so  many  of  the  Roman  colonies,  a  new  settlement 
in  a  previously  existing  city.  It  passed,  after  the 
expnlaon  of  Tarquin,  into  the  hands  of  ths  Boman 
Republic,  as  it  was  attacked  in  B.  a  497  by  Sextus 
Tarquiniua,  who  in  vain  endeavoured  to  make  him- 
self master  of  it  (Dionys.  v.  58).  A  few  years  later, 
it  received  a  fresh  colony,  to  recruit  its  exhausted  po- 
puhttion  (Liv.  ii.  81).  From  this  time  it  appears  to 
have  continued  a  dependency  of  Borne,  and  never,  so 
far  as  we  learn,  fell  into  the  power  of  the  Volscians, 
though  that  people  held  all  the  neighbouring  motm- 
tain  country.  Signia  must  indeed,  from  its  strong 
and  commanding  position,  overlooking  all  the  valley 
of  the  Trerus  and  the  broad  plain  between  it  and 
Praeneete,  have  been  a  point  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance for  the  Romans  and  Latins,  especially  ss  secur- 
ing their  communications  with  their  alUes  the 
Hemicans.  In  B.  a  340  the  Signians  shared  in  the 
general  defection  of  the  Latins  (Liv.  viii.  3);  bnt  we 
have  no  account  of  the  port  they  took  in  the  war 
that  followed,  or  of  the  terms  on  which  they  were 
received  to  submission.  We  know  (mly  that  Signia 
became  again  (as  it  had  probably  been  before)  a 
Colonia  Lstina,  and  is  mentioned  as  such  during  the 
Second  Punic  War.  On  that  occasion  it  was  one  of 
those  which  contmued  faithfiil  to  Some  at  the  most 
trying  period  of  the  war  (Liv.  xxvil.  10),  and  must 
thei^ore  have  been  still  in  a  flourishing  condition. 
On  account  of  its  strong  and  secluded  position  we 
find  it  selected  as  one  of  the  places  where  the  Cartha- 
ginian hostages  were  deposited  for  safety  (Id.  zzzii. 
2);  bnt  this  is  the  last  mention  of  it  that  occurs  in 
iiistory,  except  that  the  battle  of  Sacriportus  is  de- 
scribed by  Plntarch  as  taking  place  near  Signia 
(Pint.  Sua.  28).  That  decisive  action  was  fought 
in  tlio  plain  between  Signia  and  Praeneste  [Sacri- 
POBius].    It,  however,  certainly  cootinued  daring 


SIGNIA. 

the  later  ages  of  the  Republic  and  nnder  the  Empire 
to  be  a  considerable  municipal  town.  It  reoaved  a 
fresh  body  of  colonists  tmder  the  Triumvirate,  bnt  it 
is  doabtfol  whether  it  retained  the  nnk  of  a 
Coknia.  Pliny  does  not  reckon  it  as  socb,  and 
though  it  is  termed  "  Colonia  Signina  *  in  some  ht- 
scriptions,  these  ars  of  doubtful  authenticity.  (Strak. 
v.  p.  237;  Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  9;  Sil  Ital.  viii.  378; 
LS).  Colon,  p.  237 ;  Znmpt,  de  Coif.  336;  Grater, 
Inter,  p.  490.  5.  &c.) 

Signia  was  chiefly  noted  nnder  the  Bomsn  Em- 
pire for  its  wine,  which,  though  harsh  and  astringent, 
was  valued  for  its  medical  qualities,  and  scans  to 
havs  been  extensively  used  at  Rome  (Strab.  v.  p 
237;  PIm.  xiv.  6.  s.  8;  Athen.  i.  p.  27;  SiL  ItaL 
L  c;  Martial,  xiii.  116;  Gels,  de  Med.  iv.  5).  Its 
territory  produced  also  pears  of  a  celebrated  quality 
(Juv.  xi.  73;  Plin.  xv.  15.  s.  16;  Colum.  v.  la  § 
18;  Uacrob.  Sat.  ii.  15),  as  well  as  excellent  vege- 
taUea,  whirli  were  sent  in  hurge  quantities  to  Rone 
(Coliun.  X.  131).  These  last  were  grown  on  a  hill 
near  the  dty,  called  by  Columella  Ifms  Lepinus, 
apparently  <ms  of  the  nnderfalls  of  the  Volsdas 
mountains;  but  there  is  no  authority  fur  applying 
the  name  (as  modern  writers  have  frequently  done) 
to  the  whole  of  that  mass  of  mountains  [Lfpuin 
HoHs].  Signia  also  gave  name  to  a  particular 
kind  of  cement  known  as  "opns  Signinum,'  and 
extmsively  employed  both  for  pavements  and  nseiv 
voire  of  water  (Plin.  zxxv.  12.  s.  46 ;  Colum.  L  6 
§  12,  viii.  IS.  I  3;  Vitruv.  viiL  7.  §  14). 

The  modem  town  of  Segni  (a  poor  pbce,  with 
about  3500  inhabitants)  occupes  a  part  only  of  the 
site  of  the  ancient  city.  The  latter  embraced  within 
the  circuit  of  its  walls  the  whole  summit  of  tbs 
hill,  which  stands  boldly  ont  from  the  Volsdan 
mountains,  with  which  it  is  connected  only  by  a 
narrow  neck  or  isthmus.  The  Une  of  the  ancient 
walls  may  be  traced  throughout  its  whole  extent; 
they  are  constructed  of  Urge  mssses  of  stone  (the 
hard  limestone  of  which  the  hill  itself  consists),  of 
polygonal  or  mdely  squared  form,  and  afiord  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  most  remarkable  specimens  of  the 
style  of  construction  commonly  known  as  Cyclopean 
or  Pelasgie,  of  which  striking  instances  are  found 
also  in  other  dties  in  this  part  of  Latiom.  The 
city  had  in  all  five  gates,  two  of  which  still  rettin 
thdr  primitive  construction ;  and  one  of  these,  knoira 
as  the  Porta  Saracineeca^  presents  a  lemarksble 
instance  of  the  rudest  and  most  massive  Cyclupean 
construction.  The  architrave  is  formed  of  single 
masses  of  stone  not  less  than  IS  feet  in  length,  hud 
across  £com  one  impost  to  the  other.  This  gate  has 
been  repeatedly  figured*;  another,  leas  celdaated 
bnt  scarcely  less  remarkable,  is  found  on  the  SE. 
side  of  the  town,  and  is  constructed  in  a  style  pte- 
dsely  similar.  The  age  of  these  vralls  and  gates 
has  been  a  sutrject  of  much  controveray;  on  the  one 
hand  the  rude  and  massiTe  style  of  thdr  ceostrac- 
.tion,  and  the  absence  of  all  tracn  of  the  arch  in  the 
gateways,  would  seem  to  assign  them  to  a  lemola 
and  indefinite  antiquity;  on  the  other  hand,  the 
historical  notices  that  we  possess  oooceniing  Signia 
all  tend  to  prove  that  it  was  not  one  of  the  most 
andent  dties  of  Latiom,  and  that  there  eoold  not 
have  existed  a  dty  of  such  magnitnde  jnvioos  to 
the  settlement  of  the  Roman  cdony  under  Tarqoin. 
(For  the  discussion  of  this  qnsstion  as  well  as  far 


*  The  annexed  figure  is  taken  from  that  giveo 
by  Abeken  (^Mitt^  ItaUm,  pL  S> 
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SIGKIANE. 
the  dcscnptioii  of  the  renwiiM  themselves,  see  the 
Atmali  deW  Inatiluto  Archeologiao  for  1829,  pp. 
78 — 87,  357 — 360;  Claukal  Muteum,  vol.  ii.  pp. 
167—170;  Abeken,  UiUd  ItdUen,  p.  140,  &c.) 
The  onljr  other  remains  iritbin  the  circait  of  the 
walls  an  a  temple  (now  oonverted  into  the  church 
of  S.  Pietro)  of  Boinan  date,  and  built  of  regularly 
squared  blocks  of  tafo;  and  nearly  adjoining  it  a 
circular  reservoir  for  water,  of  considerable  size  and 
lined  with  the  "  opus  Signinnm."  (^Amxdi,  L  c.  f. 
82.)  Several  inscriptions  of  imperial  date  are  also 
preserved  in  the  modem  town.  [E.H.B.] 
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GATE  or  BIONIA. 

SIGEIA'NE  Ol  Sryp'tu^,  Strab.  xi.  f.  525),  a 
district  of  Media  Atropatene,  near  the  Caspian 
Gates.  Ptolemy  calls  it  Sr/piwiK^  (vii.  2.  § 
6).  [V.] 

Sl'GRIUJI  (3i'7pioi'),  the  westemmost  promontory 
of  the  island  of  Lesbos,  which  now  bears  the  name 
of  51^'  (Strab.  ziii.  pp.  616,  618.)  Stephanas  B. 
(«.  V.)  calls  Sifninm  a  harboor  of  Lesbos.     [L.  S.] 

SIGULO'NES  (ityoiXuvf!'),  a  German  tribe 
mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (ii.  11.  §  11)  as  inhabiting 
the  Cimbrian  Chersonesus,  to  the  north  of  the 
Sasones.  but  is  otherwise  unknown.  [L.  S.] 

SIGYNNES  (2i7iiw(j,  Herod.  ▼.  9;  liyvvot, 
Apoll.  Bhod.  iv.  320;  Otph.  Arg.  759;  'Slyiyyoi, 
Strab.  xL  p.  520).  The  only  name  of  any  Ttans- 
Danubian  population,  other  than  Scythian,  known 
to  Herodotus  was  that  of  the  Sigynnes,  whom  he 
seems  to  have  described  as  the  Thracians  described 
them  to  either  himself  or  his  informants.  The 
Tbracian  notion  of  one  of  these  Sigynnes  was  that 
he  wore  a  Median  dre:^,  and  considered  himself  a 
descendant  of  the  Medes;  though  how  this  could 
be  was  more  than  Herodotus  could  say.  "  Any- 
thing, however,  is  possible  in  a  long  space  of 
time."  The  horses  of  the  Sigynnes  were  undersized 
—  ponies,  indeed,  rather  than  horses.  They  were 
flatncsed  and  long-haired  ;  their  coat  being  five 
fingers  deep.  They  were  too  weak  to  carry  a  man 
on  their  back;  bat  not  too  weak  for  harness.  In 
chariots  tbey  were  light  and  quick ;  and  in  the 
drawing  of  chariots  the  Sigynnes  took  great  delight. 

We  must  look  on  Sigynnes  as  a  general  and  col- 
lective name  for  a  large  assemblage  of  popnhitions; 
inasmuch  as  their  country  is  said  to  extend  as  far 
westwards  as  the  Heneti  on  the  Adriatic  Say  that 
it  reached  what  was  afterwards  the  irontier  of  Pan- 


nonia.  On  the  north  it  must  really  have  been 
bounded  by  some  of  the  Scythian  districts.  In  the 
language  of  the  Ligyans  above  Massilia,  the  word 
Sienna  means  a  merchant,  or  retaU-dealer,  or  car- 
rier. In  Cyprus  they  call  tpean  by  the  name 
Syj/ima.  The  resemblance  of  this  word  to  the 
name  Zigetn=iGipty  has  often  been  noticed.  Word 
for  word,  it  may  be  the  came.  It  may  also  hare 
been  ap|jled  to  the  gipsies  with  the  meaning  it  has 
in  Ligyan.  It  does  not,  however,  follow  that  the 
Sigynnes  were  gipsies.  [K.  G,  L.] 

SIHOR  (2uif>).  I.  The  torrent  more  commonly 
known  as  "  the  River  of  Egypt,"  the  sontbem 
boundary  of  the  Promised  Land,  identified  by  the 
LXX.  with  Rhinocorura,  the  modem  Wat^-el- 
Arieh.  [Rhikocobuka.]  (Jotluta,  xiii.  3 ;  1  Chnm. 
xiii.  6,Jeramah,  ii.  18.)  In  the  first  cited  passage, 
the  LXX.  read  i-tih  rqs  hauHfrov  T^r  Kwrh  irp6au~ 
irov  Atyvvrov;  in  the  second,  ivh  iptvy  Aiyinrrov, 
and  only  in  the  last  is  a  proper  name  retained,  and 
there  it  is  changed  to  !>£■>.  St.  Jerome  (OiKWKut. 
s.  9.),  following  Eusebius,  describes  it  as  before 
Egypt,  and  speaks  of  a  village  of  the  name  between 
Aelia  and  Eleutheropolis,  which  it  is  difficult  to 
imagine  that  they  could  have  identified  with  the 
Sihor  above  named.  St  Jerome  says  that  he  has 
said  more  on  the  subject  "  in  libris  Hebraicorum 
qoaestioDinn,''  but  the  passage  is  not  to  be  found 
there.-  In  his  "  Epitaphium  Paulae"  be  writes, 
"  veniam  ad  Aegypti  flumen  Sior,  qui  interpretatur 
tnrbidas"  (p.  677);  bat  he  here  probably  means 
the  Nile,  which  is  sometimes  supposed  to  be  called 
Shor,  as  in  the  passage  of  Jeremiah  above  referred 
to.  The  village  named  by  Eusebius  and  St.  Jerome 
doubtless  marked  the  site  of  the  city  of  the  tribe  of 
Judah,  sttnated  in  the  mountains,  and  written  Zior 
in  the  anthorised    version,    but  *1^y  in  the  ori> 

ginal  (Jothua,  xv.  54),  and  in  the  LXX.  Hup, 
(aL  'Sapale). 

2.  SiHOK  or  Shihob  Libnath  (LXX.  iiiir  koI 
AaSandOy  perhaps  to  be  taken  as  two  names,  as 
by  the  LXX.,  Eusebius,  and  St.  Jerome,  who  name 
"  Sior  in  tribn  Aser,"  without  the  addition  of 
Libnath.  It  is  mentioned  only  in  the  border  of 
Asher.  (Joihua,  zix.  26.)  The  various  conjec- 
tures concerning  the  place  or  pkices  are  stated  by 
Bonfrerins  (Comment,  m  {oc),  but  none  are  satis- 
Aictory,  and  the  site  or  sites  have  still  to  be  re- 
covered. [G.  W.] 

§1LA  (4  2tXa:  SiU)  was  the  name  given  in 
ancient  times  to  a  part  of  the  Apennines  in  the  S. 
of  Bruttium,  which  were  clothed  with  dense  forests, 
and  famished  abundance  of  pitch,  as  well  as  timber 
for  ship-building,  Strabo  telb  us  it  was  700  stadia 
(70  geog.  miles)  in  length,  and  places  its  commence- 
ment in  the  neighbourhood  of  Loon.  (Strab.  vi.  p. 
261.)  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  he,  as  well  as 
Pliny  (iii.  5.  s.  10),  who  notices  it  in  connection  with 
Bhegium  and  Leucopetra,  assigned  the  name  to  the 
southemmofit  group  of  the  Apennines  (the  range  of 
Aqiromonle),  S.  of  the  isthmus  which  separates  the 
Terinaean  and  Scylletic  gulfs.  At  the  present  day 
the  name  of  Sila  is  given  only  to  the  detached  and 
outlying  mountain  group  N.  of  that  isthmus,  and 
E.  of  Coiema  (Consentia.)  It  is  probable  that  the 
name,  which  evidently  means  only  "  the  forest,"  and 
is  connected  with  the  Latin  tilva,  and  the  Greek 
S\ri,  was  originally  applied  in  a  more  general  sense 
to  all  the  forest-covered  moantains  of  this  part  of 
Calabria,  though  now  restKcted  to  the  group  in 
question.  [£.  H.  B.] 
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SILAOEMAE. 


SILAOB'NAE,  a  |teoa  in  Lower  Pumoaia,  on 
the  aonth  of  Lake  Peiso.  (/t  Ant.  p.  233,  vhere 
it  appean  in  the  abUt.  fonn  SUacenis).  Its  exact 
site  is  onknown.  [L.  S.] 

SILANA,  a  town  in  the  KW.  of  Theeialj,  near 
the  fraotien  of  Athamania,  mentioned  along  with 
Gomphi  and  Trioca  b;  Lirj.  Leake  oonjeataree 
that  it  ooeapied  the  aita  of  PoUdmi,  near  which  an 
sereral  squared  blocks  of  ancient  worlonanship. 
(Lit.  xzxri  13;  Leake,  JVoritem  Grtut,  toL  ir. 
p.  529.) 

SiXABUS  (SlXopet,  Ptol. ;  JiXapit,  Strab. :  Sde), 
a  oonsidenble  river  of  Soathnn  Ital;,  fiowinj;  into 
the  galf  of  Pcsidonia,  and  forming  the  boandarjr 
between  Campania  and  Lncania.  It  rises  in  the 
monotains  near  reoro,  on  the  confines  of  the  Hir- 
pini,  and  not  fti  from  the  sonroee  of  the  Aafidna ; 
thence  flows  for  some  distance  in  a  sontherlj  duecUoo 
till  it  receires  the  waters  of  the  Tanager  (Tanagro), 
a  oonsidenble  stream,  which  joins  it  from  the  SK. ; 
it  then  tons  to  the  BW.  and  porsnes  that  direction 
to  the  sea,  which  it  enters  abont  S  miles  to  the  N. 
of  the  city  of  Paestnm.  Aboat  5  miles  fivm  its 
month  it  receives  another  important  tributary  in  the 
Calor  (Colore),  wliich  joins  it  from  the  &  Between 
the  Calor  and  Tanager,  on  the  S.  bank  of  the  Silsms 
rises  the  mountain  group  of  Haunt  Albonius,  men- 
tioned hj  Virgil  in  oonnection  with  that  river.  The 
"  lud  Silari  "  of  the  sams  author  are  evidentlj  the 
same  with  the  extensive  woods  which  still  clothe  the 
vallej  of  the  Sdt  tnm  its  oonflneoe*  with  the 
T<magro  to  within  a  few  miles  of  the  sea.  (Virg, 
Oeorg.  iii.  146.)  The  Sihuvs  was  in  the  dajs  of 
Strabo  and  Pliny  the  recognised  boundary  between 
Campania  (including  under  that  name  the  land  of 
the  Picentini)  aaid  Lucania;  but  this  applies  only  to 
its  course  near  its  month,  as  Ebnri  (EMi),  though 
situated  to  the  N.  of  it,  is  inclnded  by  Pliny  among 
the  towns  of  Loeania.  (Strab.  v.  pi  351,  tL  p.  252; 
Plin.  iii.  5.  ss.  9, 10,  U.S.  15;  PtoL iii.  1.  §  8;  Mel. 
il  4.  §  9;  Tab.  Pent-;  Diooys.  Per.  361.)  A  pecu- 
liarity of  its  waters,  mentioned  by  several  ancient 
writers,  is  that  they  had  the  power  of  petrifjinj^ 
■ticks,  leaves,  and  other  substances  unmersed  in 
them.  (Strab.  v.  p.  351 ;  Plin.  iL  103.  s.  106 ;  Sil. 
ItaL  viii.  583.) 

The  name  is  written  by  Lucan  and  Columella 
Siler,  and  the  same  form  is  found  in  ^bins  Sequester, 
indicating  an  approach  to  the  modem  name  of  Sele. 
(Lucan,  ii.  426  ;  Cdnm.  x.  136;  Vib.  Sn].  pi 
18.)  [E.H.B.] 

SILAS  (2iX4r,  Arrian,  Tnd.  e.  6;  Stnb.  zv.  p. 
703;  Died,  il  37),  a  river  of  the  Upper  Panjab, 
the  story  of  which,  as  told  by  ancient  writers,  is 
clearly  fabulous.  According  t^  Arrian  and  others, 
the  water  of  this  river  was  so  light  that  nothing 
could  swim  in  it.  Lassen,  who  has  examined  this 
story  with  his  usual  sentences,  has  shown  from  the 
Mahabhdrata  that  there  was  a  stream  in  the  nor- 
thern part  of  India  called  the  SUa,  the  water  of 
which  was  endowed  with  a  highly  petrilying  power, 
from  which  ciroumstance  the  river  obtained  its 
signification,  SUa  meaning  in  Sanscrit  a  stone. 
(ZeiUckr.  f.  Kanda  da  Morgenlandt,  ii.  p.  63.) 
It  may  be  remarked  that  the  name  occurs  di^rently 
written.  Thns  Diodoms  writes  SlAAov  iro^aiiir- 
Antigonos  aXiw  Kffltvtiv.  (Hirab.  o.  161.)  Pliny 
evidently  refers  to  the  same  story,  bnt  calk  the  river 
Side  in  his  quotation  from  Ctesias  (zxxi.  2. 
S.18).  [V.] 

Si'LBIUM  (pa\guy:  Etk.  Si'.bianDs),  a  small 


sao. 

town  of  Phtygia,  on  tlie  east  of  Apamea  tat 
Celaense,  and  beyond  the  sooroe  of  the  Usesnder 
(Ptol.  v.  2.  §  85  ;  Plin.  v.  39).  In  the  Bviantine 
writers  it  is  sometimea  mentioned  under  corrupt 
forms  of  its  name,  such  as  Silbia  (Uierod  pi  667), 
Sublas  (Cinnamns,  vL  1 5),  or  Snblium  and  Sjblaea 
{Oriau  Ckriit  p.  809).  This  place,  which  was 
the  see  of  a  bishop,  belonf;ed  to  the  oonventns  of 
Apamea.  Modem  travellers  seek  its  site  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  SamdutU.  (Kiepert,  in  Frault 
FSufJtuehriflm,  p.  37.)  [L.  S.] 

SILI  or  SIMI  (SUUH  or  Sviof,  Strab.  zri.  p.  772), 
a  tribe  of  Aethio{nans,  who  need  the  hems  of  the 
orvx,  a  species  of  gazelle,  as  weapons.  Some  have 
considered  them  to  be  the  same  as  the  AlSiowtt 
Si/ul  of  Agatbarchides,  p.  43.  (Comp.  Diodor.  iii, 
8.)  [T.H.D.] 

SILICENSE  FLUHEN,  a  river  in  Hispania 
Baetica,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cordnba,  probably 
the  Gvadt^ai,  or  one  of  its  tributaries.  (Hirt. 
B.A.67.)  [T.H.D.] 

SILINDIUM  (SiAivSiav),  a  small  town  of  Tins 
at  the  foot  of  Mount  Ida,  is  mentioned  only  by 
Stephanua  B.  («.  e.)  on  the  authority  of  Demetrius 
of  Scepsis.  [L.  S.] 

SILINGAE  (2iAf)7<u),  a  tribe  of  Germany,*  eo 
the  south  of  the  Semnoiea,  between  the  vestera 
slopes  of  Hons  Asciburgius  and  the  river  Albii. 
(Ptol.  iL  11.  §  18.)  It  is  generslly  supposed  that 
this  name  is  the  one  from  which  the  nMdem  Sihiia 
or  SMeiiat  a  fiomed.  (Latham,  TaeU.  Germ. 
p.  138;  Palacky,  Gteck.  von  Bokmen,  vol  L 
p.  68.)  [L.  Sl] 

SILIS  (&&),  a  small  river  of  Venetia,  m  the ' 
N.  of  Italy,  which  rises  in  the  mountains  shore 
Tmno  (Tarvisium),  and  Sows  into  the  lagnnes  st 
Altinnm  (^ftno).    It  is  still  called  the  &fe.   (Plin. 
iii.  18.  s.  23.)  [E.H.B.] 

SILLA(2IXAa,lsid.Chanx,§3,ed.HBller,1855), 
a  river  of  Apolloniatis,  a  district  of  Assyria,  which, 
according  to  Isidoms,  flows  through  the  centre  of  the 
town  of  Artemita.  [  Abtexitx.]  Ttiere  can  be  little 
doubt  that  this  is  the  river  now  called  the  Di/elek. 
It  is  also,  in  all  probability,  the  same  as  that  called 
by  Steph.  B.  («.  v.  'Atti/uM)  the  Delas.  Forbiger 
imagines  that  the  Diabos  of  Ammianns  (xxiiL  6), 
the  Durus  of  Zoamus  (iii.  25),  and  the  Gorges  of 
Ptolemy  (iv.  1.  §  7),  refer  to  the  same  river.  It  is, 
however,  more  likely  that  the  first  of  these  streams 
is  the  same  as  that  elsewbere  called  the  Zsbs- 
tns.  [v.] 

SILO  or  SHILOH  (ptnKin:  EA.  SqAMifnir),  • 
town  of  Palestine,  in  the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  in  the 
moontain  legioo  according  to  Joeephus  (^AnL  v.  t), 
where  the  ark  and  the  tabernacle  were  first  established 
by  Joshua  on  the  settlement  of  the  huid  by  the  tribes 
of  IsraeL  There  also  were  assembled  the  national 
convocations  for  the  division  of  the  hmd  and  the  trans- 
action of  other  public  bnsiiiess  afiecting  the  whsis 
Union.  {JoiiHO,  xviiL  1, 10,  xix.  51,  xxL  2,  xxii. 
9.)  There  Samuel  ministered  before  the  Lord  ui 
the  days  of  Eli  the  high-priest  (1  Saat.  L^ii.). 
There  was  the  seat  of  the  Divine  warship  until  the 
disastrous  battle  of  Aphek,  from  which  period  the 
decline  of  Shiloh  must  be  dated  (cb.  iv.)  until  its 
desolation  became  proverbial  in  IsraeL  (Ante 
Uxviii.  60  ;  Jerewuah,  vii.  13,  xxvL  6,  9.)  Its 
situation  is  very  particnlarly  described  in  the  book 
of  Judges  (xxL  19),  as  "  on  the  north  side  of  Bethel, 
on  the  east  side  of  the  highway  that  goeth  op  from 
Bethel  to  Shechem,  and  on  the  south  of  Lebonah.* 
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St.  Jenmw  places  it  xU.  M.  P.  from  Neipolis  (sssSbe- 
cliera  ss  XabUi),  in  the  top«rcb]r  of  AcnbAttfiA. 
(Ononuut.  «.  V.)  Its  ruiiu  wen  sliown,  and  tbe 
remains  of  tbe  aJtar  among  tliem,  in  hi:)  daj.  {Com- 
ment, m  SophoM.  i.  14,  Epitaph.  Paulae.'y  From 
tliese  notes  tbe  site  is  easily  identiKed  with  tbe 
modern  Silin,  on  tbe  east  of  tbe  Xabli»  road,  abont 
four  bours  sontb  of  that  town,  situated  over  afiainst 
a  viUsge  named  EULebban  (Lebonah),  vrhicb  lends 
its  name  also  to  a  Kban  on  the  road-side.  SUm  is 
merelj  a  beap  of  ruins  lying  on  a  bill  of  moderate 
elevation  at  the  soutb-eastern  extremity  of  a  ralley 
tlin>iigh  which  passes  the  great  north  road  from 
Judaea  to  Galilee.  "  Among  the  ruins  of  modem 
bouses  are  traces  of  buildings  of  greater  antiquity, 
and  at  some  distance,  towards  the  east,  is  a  well  nf 
good  water,  and  in  the  valleys  many  tombs  ex- 
cavated in  tbe  rock.''  (Robinson,  B'M.  Re*,  vol.  iii. 
pp.  86 — 89.)  Among  tbe  tombs  d  Sbiloh,  if  Be- 
land's  conjecture  is  correct,  is  to  be  sought  the  very 
slender  authority  on  which  the  pagans  rested  their 
assertion  that  their  demigod  Silenus  was  buried  in 
the  country  of  the  Hebrews;  and  tbe  fact  of  the 
efUgy  of  this  deity  being  found  on  the  coins  of 
Flavia  Neapolis,  certainly  lends  conntenance  to  bis 
ingenious  hypothesis  tita),  the  fitble  originated  in 
the  imaginary  correspondence  between  this  name 
and  tbe  town  of  Ephraim.  {Pahettma,  p.  1017.) 
But  tbe  error  which  be  has  copied  from  Benjatnin  of 
TndeU,  of  placing  tbe  tomb  of  Samuel  in  Sbiloh,  is 
obriously  attributable  to  a  lapse  of  memory  on  tbe 
part  of  that  writer,  as  no  one  has  ever  identified 
Sbiloh  with  tbe  modern  JVe6t  SeamolL  The  error 
is  corrected  by  Aslier.  {Itmerarg  of  A  Benjamin 
of  Tudtla,  ed.  A.  Asher,  vol.  i.  p.  78,  vol.  ii.  p. 
95.)  [G.W.] 

SILOAM.    ,[Jeru8ai.em,  p.  S8,  b.] 

SI'LPIA,  a  town  in  Hispania  Baetica,  N.  of  tbe 
Baeti.-,,  and  apparently  in  the  Sierra  Moreno.  (Liv. 
xxviii.  13.)    Probably  Lmaret.  [T.  H.  D.] 

SI'LSILIS  {Not.  /mp.).  a  fort  situated  on  tbe 
right  bank  of  the  Nile,  between  Ombos  and  Apolli- 
nopolis  Magna  in  Upper  Aegypt.  The  original 
name  of  tbii'  place  is  nearly  preserved  in  tbe  modem 
sum.  Tbe  fort  of  Silsilis  stood  ut  the  foot  of  tbe 
mountain  now  called  Gebel  Seitileh,  or  "  bill  of  tbe 
chain,"  and  was  one  of  tbe  points  which  commanded 
the  passage  of  the  river.  For  at  this  spot  tbe 
Arabian  and  Libyan  bills  approach  each  otlier  so 
nearly  that  the  Nile,  contracted  to  about  half  its 
ordinary  width,  seems  to  flow  between  two  perpen- 
dicnlar  walls  of  sandstone.  Silsilis  was  one  of  tbe 
principal  seats  for  tbe  worship  of  tbe  Nile  itself,  and 
Barneses  II.  consecrated  a  temple  to  it,  where  it  was 
worshipped  under  the  emblem  of  a  crocodile  and  tbe 
appellation  of  Hapimoou.  Tbe  stone  quarries  of 
Silsilis  were  also  celebrated  for  their  durable  and 
beautiful  stone,  of  wbicb  tbe  great  temples  and 
iDootunents  of  the  Thebaid  were  for  the  most  part 
built.  (Wilkinson,  Mod.  Egypt  and  Theba,  vol.  ii. 
p.  283.)  [W.B.D.] 

SILVANECTES.  This  name  occurs  in  tbe 
Notitia  of  tbe  Provinces  of  Gallia,  where  the  chief 
town  is  called  Civitas  Silvanectium.  In  the  Notit. 
Imp.  tbe  Silvanectea  are  placed  in  Belgica  Secunda, 
but  the  name  there  denotes  a  town,  according  to  tbe 
usage  then  established  of  giving  to  the  capital  towns 
the  names  of  their  people.  It  appears  almost  certain 
that  tbe  Suboneeti  of  Ptolemy  (ii.  9.  §  11)  is  the 
same  name  as  Silvanectae  or  Silvanectes.  Ptolemy 
{ibices  the  Suboneeti  east  of  tbe  Seixa,  and  makes 
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Ratomagns  their  capital.  Bnt  this  Ratomagna  is 
conjectured  to  be  the  same  as  the  Augustuinagus  of 
the  Itin.  and  of  the  Table,  which  is  Senlit  [Au- 
OL'erTouAOi's]. 

Pliny  (iv.  c.  17)  mentions  tbe  Ulmanetes  in 
Gallia  Belgica:  **  Suessiunes  liberi,  Ulmanetes  liberi, 
Tungri."  It  is  possible  that  tltis  too  may  be  a  cor- 
rupted form  of  Silvanectes,  fur  the  modem  name 
Senlit  conBrnis  the  funn  Silvanectes,  and  tbe  name 
Ulmanetes  is  otherwise  unknown.  [G.  L.] 

SI'LVIA,  a  place  in  lllyiia,  on  tbe  rood  from 
Sirmium  to  Salona.  {Ttin.  Ant,  p.  269.)  It  is 
probably  tbe  same  town  as  tbe  Salvia  of  Ptolemy 
[SaltjaI.  It  is  identified  with  A'siipru  by  La. 
pie.     •  [T.  H.  D.] 

SITyrUM  {iiXoiior:  Eth.  Silvinns:  Garagnone), 
a  town  of  Apulia  in  tbe  interior  of  the  country.  It 
is  noticed  by  Strabo  (vi.  p.  283)  as  tbe  frontier  town 
of  the  Peucetii,  and  its  name  is  noticed  by  Pliny 
among  the  municipal  (owns  of  Apulia  (Plin.  iii.  II, 
8.  16).  Bnt  at  a  much  earlier  period  it  is  mentioned 
by  Diodorus  as  an  Apulian  town,  wbicb  was  wrested 
from  tbe  Samnites  by  tbe  Romans  in  b.  c.  306 
(Diud.  XX.  80).  Our  only  clue  to  its  position  is 
derived  firom  the  Itineraries,  which  place  it  20  miles 
from  Vennsia,  on  the  branch  of  the  Appian  Way 
which  led  direct  to  Tarentum.  This  distance  coin- 
cides with  the  site  of  a  town  (now  destroyed)  called 
Garagnone,  situated  about  midway  between  i^wios- 
zolo  and  Poggio  Ortkm,  and  nearly  due  E.  of  Venota 
(Pratilli,  YiaAppia,  ir.  6,  p,  478;  BomanelU,  vol,  ii 
p.  188),  [E.H.B.] 

SILTJRA,  an  island  of  Britain,  separated  only  by 
a  narrow  strait  from  tbe  coast  of  tbe  Dumnonii,  who 
inhabited  tbe  nost  SW.  point  of  Britannia.  (Solin. 
c  22.)  It  is  probably  the  same  isbmd  which  Sul- 
picins  Sevems  (il  51)  caUs  Sylina,  and  seems  to 
mean  the  Scilly  JtUmdt.  [T.  H.  D,] 

Sl'LURES  (2tAup<t,  Ptol.  ii.  3.  §  24),  a  powerful 
and  warlike  people  in  the  W.  part  of  Britannia  Bo- 
mana,  whose  territory  was  boiinded  on  the  S.  by  tbe 
estuary  of  the  Sabrina.  Tbe  important  towns  cf 
Isca  and  Venta  belonged  to  tbem.  Tacitus  {Agr. 
11)  calls  tbem  descendants  of  the  Iberi  of  Spain, 
and  states  that  they  had  emigrated  from  IreUnd 
into  Britain ;  but  there  seems  to  be  no  foundatioa 
for  this  opinion.  (Cf.  Zeuss,  Die  Deutichen,  p. 
202.)  Although  subjugated  by  tbe  Romans,  thej 
caused  them  continual  alarm;  and  they  were  the 
only  people  of  Britain  who,  at  a  later  period,  main- 
tained their  independence  against  the  Saxons. 
(Beda,  Bitt  Ece.  i.  12,  acq.;  cf.  Tae.  Ann.  xii,  2, 
31 ;  Plin.  iv.  16.  «.  SO.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

SIME'MA(Z(Mi)i'a:  £(i.  'iiiainis),  a  town  on  the 
coast  of  Lycia,  60  stadia  from  Aperbie  (Plin.  v.  27  ; 
Siepb.  B.  s.  v.;  Stadiatm.  Mar.  Mag.  §§  239, 240, 
where  it  is  called  Somena,  i6iain  ;  comp.  Leake 
A$ia  Minor,  p.  188;  Spratt  and  Forbes,  TravtU  as 
Lycia,  vol.  i.  pw  137,  vol  ii  pp.  86, 274.)    [L,  S.] 

SI-MENL     ricBNL] 

SIMEON,    [PAi,aK8TraA,  p,  629.  b.] 

SIMITTU  {-ii^tov,  PtoL  iv,  3,  §  29),caned  by 
Pliny  (v.  4.  §  4)  Smittnente  Oppidum,  a  Roman 
colony  in  tbe  mterior  of  Numidia,  on  tbe  road  from 
Cirta  to  Carthago,  7  miles  to  tbe  W.  of  Bulla  Regia. 
{Itin.  AiU.  p.  43.)  There  were  siane  mineral  waters 
5  miles  E.  of  tbe  town  (/}.).  It  lay  oi  the  site  of 
the  present  ilmSnntt,  en  the  CJuoi^.SH^  2  leagues 
to  tbe  W.  of  BiJl  [T.  H  D.] 

SIMOIS  (Zi^^f  ii),  a  small  river  of  Tnjos,  having 
its  aourve  in  Haunt  Ida,  or  mwe  accuiatily  in  UounC 
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Cotjrhis,  which  [Mssed  by  Ilioo,  joined  the  Scamander 
Mow  that  dtj.  This  rirer  is  freqnentl;  spoken  of 
in  the  Iliad,knd  described  as  a  rapid  moantain  torrent. 
(IL  rr.  475,  ▼.  774,  zii.  22,  xxi.  308;  comp. 
AeschyL  Agam.  692;  Stnb.  ziiL  p.  597;  PtoL  r. 
2.  §  S;  Staph.  B.  t.  v.;  Panipk  Heh,  i,  18;  Plin.  v. 
83;  and  Scaiuhder.)  Its  present  name  is  Dun- 
brtk  Choi,  and  at  present  its  course  is  so  altered  that 
it  is  no  longer  a  tribntarjr  of  the  Scamander,  bnt 
flows  directly  into  the  Hellespont.  [L.  S.] 

SIMUNDU.     [Txpbobahb.] 

SIMYLLA  (SiMii^^a,  Ptol.  Tii.  1.  §  6),  a  com- 
mercial entrepot  on  the  western  coast  (n  Bindottan, 
in  the  district  called  'Apuuch  ZaXiviiv.  It  is  noticed 
in  the  Periploa  by  the  name  of  Hi/uiXXa,  and  was 
probably  at  or  near  Jniiewi,  a  little  N.  of  Bom- 
fcijf.  [v.] 

SIIiykA  (Stftipa),  a  maritime  city  of  Phoenicia 
mentioned  by  Pliny  in  connection  with  Marathos 
and  Antarados,  N.  of  Tripolis,  Orthoeia,  and  the 
rirer  Eleuthems  (y.  20).  It  is  placed  by  Ptolemy 
between  the  month  of  the  Eleathems  and  Orthoeia, 
and,  if  the  figores  can  be  tmsted,  lO*  west  of  the 
former,  14'  Doitb;  in  the  same  latitode  with  Or- 
thona  (i.  e.  34°  40^,  bnt  40*  east  of  it,  which 
would  seem  either  to  imply  an  ignorance  of  the 
coast,  or  to  intimate  that  Simyra  lay  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  shore,  and  that  the  Elenthems  ran 
southward  to  the  sea.  Strabo  says  that  it  was  oc- 
cupied by  the  Aradians,  together  with  the  neigh- 
bouring Marathos  (xtL  p.  753),  apparently  placing 
it  north  of  the  Elenthems.  In  addition  to  what  has 
been  said  under  Mabathus,  and  in  confirmation  of 
the  identification  there  attempted,  the  following  may 
be  cit«d  from  Shaw,  and  will  serre  to  illustrate  the 
situation  of  Simyra:  "  The  ancient  Marathns  may 
be  fixed  at  some  nins  near  the  Serpent  Foimlain, 
which  make,  with  Jiou-wadde  and  Tortosa,  almost 
an  equilateral  triangle.  About  5  miles  iivm  the 
rirer  Aldber,  and  24  to  the  SSE.  of  Tortoea,  there 
are  other  considerable  ruins  known  by  the  name  of 
Stmrah,  with  sereral  rich  plantations  of  mulberry 
and  other  fruit  trees  growing  in  and  round  abont 
tliem.  These,  from  the  very  name  and  situation, 
can  be  no  other  than  the  remains  of  the  ancient 
Simyra  . . .  the  seat  formerly  of  the  Zemarites.  Pliny 
T.  20)  makes  Smyrs  a  dty  of  Coelesyiia,  and  ac- 
quaints ns  that  Haunt  Libuas  ended  there  to  the 
northward ;  bnt  as  Stmirah  lies  in  the  Jeune  (I.  e. 
the  great  plain),  2  leagues  distant  from  that 
mountain,  this  circnmstance  will  better  fall  in  with 
Area,  where  Mount  Libanns  is  remarkably  broken 
ofi' and  discontinued."  (Trooeb.  pp.268, 269.)  The 
rains  of  Area  are  5  miles  E.  of  Samrah,  and  2  leagues 
WSW.  of  Ana  is  the  Nahr-d-Berd,  the  Cold 
Birer,  which  Shaw  and  others  identify  with  the  Eleu- 
thems. It  is  manifest  how  irreconcilable  all  this 
is  with  Ptolemy  and  other  ancient  geographers. 
[ELEirrHEBOS;  OrTHOUA;  MABATBltS.]    [G.W.] 

SINA.    [Seha.] 

SINAE  (ol  Suui,  Ptol.  rii.  3,  &e.),  the  ancient 
nation  of  the  Chinese,  whose  land  is  first  described 
by  Ptolemy  (I  c)  and  Marcianns  (p.  29,  seq.),  but 
in  an  unsatisfactory  manner.  Indeed,  the  whole 
knowledge  of  it  possessed  by  the  Greeks  and  Bomans 
rested  on  the  reports  of  indiridnal  merchants  who 
had  succeeded  in  gaining  admittance  among  a  people 
who  then,  as  in  modem  times,  isolated  themselves  as 
much  as  possible  from  tfae  rest  of  the  world.  For 
the  assiunption  which  Deguignes  sought  to  es- 
>bliBh,  that  a  political  alliuoe  was  formed  between 
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Borne  and  China,  and  that  the  emperor  H.  Anidhn 
Antoninus  sent  a  formal  embassy  thither  In  the 
year  ]66,  rests  solely  on  the  name  of  Tao-Tim, 
which  that  writer  discovered  in  some  ancient  Chi- 
nese annals,  and  must  therefise  be  regarded  with 
gnat  suspicion.  (See  Bohlen,  da*  Abe  ImSm,  i. 
p.  71.)  According  to  the  descriptioa  of  Ptolemy, 
the  oonnbry  of  the  Sinae  extended  very  br  to  the  S., 
and  was  connected  with  the  E.  coast  of  Africa  by 
an  unknown  land,  so  that  the  Indian  Ocean  fnmed 
a  large  mediterranean  sea.  He  does  not  venture  to 
define  its  eastern  boundary,  bnt  finishes  his  account 
of  the  known  earth  with  the  180th  degm  of  longi- 
tude, without,  however,  denying  tiiat  there  wen 
tracts  of  unknown  land  still  fiutbor  to  the  E.  Bnt 
Cosmaa  Indiooplenstea  (ap.  Hontfancan,  ff.  CoS. 
Patrun,  iL  p.  337),  who  calk  the  country  of  the 
Sinae  T^iT(a,  was  the  first  who  laid  down  its 
correct  boundary  by  tlie  ocean  on  the  E.  On  the 
N.  it  was  botmded  by  Serica,  and  on  the  &  and  W. 
by  India  extra  Gangem,  from  which  it  was  divided 
by  the  river  Aspithra  (probably  the  Baagpa-Kimg) 
and  the  Semanthine  mountaina.  Thus  it  embraced 
the  southern  half  of  Ckina,  and  the  eastern  part  of 
Furtlier  India,  as  Tongqum,  Codim-Chata,  Cam- 
bqja,  &C.  Ptolemy  mentions  several  large  bays 
and  promontories  on  the  coast.  At  the  extreme 
NE.  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  where  the  land  of  the 
Sinae  abutted  on.  Further  India,  was  the  great  gulf 
(of  Sioffl),  which  aa  the  coast  of  the  Sinae  was 
formed  by  the  South  Cape  (t4  N^tor  iitpm) 
(probably  Cape  Camboja),  and  m  the  side  of  India 
by  another  large  pranontory  (perhaps  Cape  Ro- 
mania). To  the  S.  of  South  Cape,  and  between  it 
and  the  Cape  of  the  Satyi8  (Sorupwr  Sitpsr), 
Ptolemy  and  Marcianns  (p.  30)  place  another  large 
bay  called  Theriodes  (SijpuMiyf  Kokwos) ;  and  to 
the  S.  of  the  Cape  of  Satyrs,  again,  and  between  it 
and  the  mouth  of  the  rirer  Cottiaris,  tlie  Bay  of  the 
Sinae  (Siiwr  itiKtn).  These  very  vague  and  in- 
correct accounts  do  not  permit  ns  to  decide  with 
any  confidence  respecting  the  places  indicated  by 
Ptolemy;  but  it  has  been  conjectured  that  the  Cape 
of  the  Satyn  may  have  been  Cnpe  Sl  Jama,  llie 
Theriodes  Sinus  the  bay  between  it  and  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Cambqja  or  Uajkiaag,  and  the  Bay  of 
the  Siuae  the  gulf  of  Tottgqim,  Among  the 
monntains  of  the  conntiy  Ptotemy  names  only  the 
Montes  Semantbini  (2i)>uu4iyir  l^s),  which  foraied 
its  NW.  boundary.  Among  the  rivera  indicated 
are  the  Aspithra  CAmriSpa),  rieing  in  the  moun- 
tains just  mentioned,  to  which  we  have  already  al- 
luded; the  Ambastus  (^hitSaaros),  probably  the 
Cambo/a,  which  fell  into  the  Great  Bay  between 
the  towns  of  Bnunma  and  Rhabana;  the  Seoos  or 
Sainos  (iivos  or  2airot)  more  to  the  S. ;  and  fur- 
ther still  in  the  same  direction  the  Cottiaris  (K«t- 
Tfopit),  which  emptied  itself  into  the  bay  <^  the 
Sinae  to  the  N.  of  the  town  of  Cattigara.  llie  last 
may  perhaps  be  the  Si  Kiamg,  which  discharges  it- 
self at  Canton.  Respecting  the  nati<n  of  the  Sicas 
themselves,  we  hare  no  informatian,  though  Ptolemy 
mentions  GCverai  subdivisions  of  them;  as  in  the  N. 
the  Semanthini,  on  the  like  named  mountains  ;  & 
of  them  the  Acadorae,  with  a  town  called  Acadra, 
and  again  to  the  S.  the  Aspthrae,  on  the  Aspithn, 
and  having  a  city  of  the  same  name  as  the  river. 
SE.  of  the  famer,  on  the  Great  Bay,  and  dwelling 
on  the  river  Ambastus,  were  the  Ambaatae.  Lastly, 
in  a  still  more  southern  district  between  the  bay  <* 
Theriodes  and  that  of  the  Sinae,  wen  the  Aathiopas 
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Iclilliyopbagi  and  the  Snae  Ichthrophajn.    Among 
the  8  cities  mentioned  by  Ptolemy,  namely,  Bramma, 
Bhabana,  Cattigara,  Acadra,  Aspithra,  Cocoanagra, 
Santa,  and    Tbinae  or  Sinae,    the  last  was  nn- 
doubtedly  the  most  important,  and  was  r^aided  by 
iiim  and  others  as  the  capital  of  the  nation.    It  has 
been  conjectured  to  be  Thtin,  in  the  province  of 
Oiaui,  or  even  Ifankin  itself.    It  may  be  remarked 
that  the  Sinae  were  anciently  called  Thinae  (Siytu) ; 
thongh  it  is  said  that  this  form  of  their  name  only 
amse  from  the  Arabic  pronnnciation  of  Sinae.     (See 
Sickler,iL  pi  518;  Geseraus,i7ei.  Lex,  p.  788.)  The 
next  town  in  point  of  importance  was  Cattigara, 
which  both  Ptolemy  and  Mardanns  regard  as  the 
chief  place  of  trade.     [Cattioara.]         [T.HD.] 
SINAI  (2ira  Spos\  the  celebrated  mountain  of 
Arabia  Petraea.     It,  however,  lent  its  name  to  the 
whole  peninsnla  in  which  it   was  situated,  which 
most  therefore  first  be  described.     It  is  formed  by 
the  bifurcation  of  the  Bed  Sea  at  its  northern  ex- 
tremity, and  is  bounded  by  the  Heroopoliticus  Sinns 
(or  Sea  of  Suez)  on  the  west,  and  the  Aelaniticus 
Sinus  (the  GtU/qfAkaba)  on  the  east,  ending  in  the 
Posidinm  Promontorinm  ( Au  Mohammed).   At  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  Sea  of  Sue*  sioai.  Areinoe 
(Suez),  and  Aelana  (^ibiia),  at  the  extremity  of  the 
gulf  that  bears  its  name.     The  caravan  road  of  the 
great  Htg,  which  joins  these  two  towns,  traverses  a 
high  table-Und  of  desert,  now  cidled  Et-Tik=."  the 
Wilderness  of    the  Wandering,"   part    of    ancient 
Idumaea.     To  the  south  of  this  road,  the  pkteaa 
of  chalk  formation  is  continued  to  JeM  Tih,  the 
fifXara  Upr)  of  Ptolemy,  extending  from  the  eastern 
to  the  western  gulf,  in  a  line  slightly  curved  to  the 
south,  and  bounded  in  that  direction  by  a  belt  of 
sandstone,  consisting  of  arid  plains,  almost  without 
water  or  ugns  of  vegetation.     To  this  succeeds  the 
district  of  primitive  granite  formation,  which  ex- 
tends quite  to  the  southern  cape,  and  rtms  into  the 
GulfofAtaba  on  the  east,  but  is  separated  by  a 
narrow  strip  of  alluvial  soil  called  EUKSta  from  the 
Sea  of  Suet,      The  northern  part  of  the  Tih  is 
called  in  Scripture    "  the  wilderness    of  Farsn" 
(_Numb.  xii.  16,  xiii.  3,  xxxii.  8,  &&),  in  which 
the  Isiaelites  abode  or  wandered  during  great  part  of 
the  forty  years;  although  Eusebius  and  St.  Jerome, 
as  will  be  presently  seen,  identify  this  last  with  the 
wilderness  of  Sin.     This  wilderness  of  Sin  is  com- 
monly supposed  to  be  coimected,  in  name  and  situa- 
tion,  with    Mount  Siniu ;    but  as    the    Israelites 
entered  on  the  wilderness  of  Sin  on  leaving  their  en- 
campment by  the  Bed  Sea,  the  next  station  to 
£lim  (Exod.  xvi.  1;  JVumi.  xxxiiL  10,  II),  and 
traversed    it  between  Elim  and   Bephidim,   where 
they  had  apparently  left  it   (Exod.  zvii.  l),'^for 
Dophkab  and  Alush  are  inserted  between  the  two  in 
Ifmmben  xzxiii.  12 — 14, —  and  yet  had  not  arrived 
at  Sinai  (ver.  IS;  Exod.  xvi.  1),  it  may  be  ques- 
tioned whether  the  identification  rests  on  solid  ground. 
Eusebius  and  St.  Jerome,  who  distinguish  between 
the  deserts  of  Sm  and  Sinai,  yet  appear  to  extend 
the  former  too  far  eastward.     "  The  deeert  of  Sin," 
they  say,  "  extends  between  the  Bed  Sea  and  the 
desert  ol  Sina;  for  they  came  from  the  desert  of  Sin 
to  Bephidim,  and  thence  to  the  desert  of  Sinai,  near 
Mount  Sina,  where  Uoses  received  the  dispensation 
of  the  Law;  but  this  desert  is  the  same  as  that  of 
Kaddes  according  to  the  Hebrew,  but  not  according 
to  the  LXX."     The  confusion  indicated  by  this  Uat 
remark  may  be  explained  by  the  observations,  1st, 
that  Zin,  which  is  a  ^nonym"  for  the  wilderness  of  | 
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Eadesh "  (yiimS.  xx.  1,  xxxiii.  36).  is  identicat 
in  Greek  with  the  Sm  (L  e.  2(») ;  the  S  representing 
both  the  X  (tsadi)  of  J){  and  the  d  (samech)  of 
pp ;  ud,  2dly,  that  instead  of  making  Zm  iden- 
tical with  Eadesh,  as  it  is  in  the  Hebrew,  the  LXX. 
read  so  as  to  make  "  the  desert  of  Paran,"  which 
they  identify  with  "  the  desert  of  Kadesh,"  an  in- 
termediate station  between  Sin  and  Mount  Hor 
(NunJ),  xxxiii.  36,  in  LXX.) 

The  wilderness  of  Sin,  then,  mnst  be  fixed  to  the 
northwest  part  of  the  granite  district  of  the  penin- 
sula between  Serbal  and  the  Bed  Sm,  while  Zin  is 
north  of  Ezion  Geber,  between  it  and  Mount  Hor, — 
the  southern  extremity  in  fact  of  (Too^  Mita,  or 
the  ArabcA,  north  of  Akaba. 

With  respect  to  Sinai,  it  is  difficult  to  decide  be- 
tween the  rival  claims  of  the  two  mountains,  which, 
in  modem  as  in  ancient  times,  have  been  regarded 
as  the  Mountam  of  the  Law.  The  one  is  Serbal 
above-mentioned,  situated  towards  the  NW.  ex- 
tremity of  the  granite  district,  towering  with  its  five 
sharp-pointed  granite  peaks  above  the  fruitful  and 
agreeable  oatie  of  Wadg  Pharan,  still  marked  by 
extensive  ruins  of  the  chnrclies,  convents,  and  build- 
ings of  the  old  episcopal  town  of  Paran;  the  other 
between  30  and  40  miles  south-east  of  Serial,  in 
the  heart  of  the  granite  district,  where  native  tra- 
ditions, of  whatever  value,  have  affixed  to  the 
mountains  and  valleys  names  connected  with  the 
inspired  narrative  of  the  giving  of  the  Law,  and 
where  the  scenery  is  entirely  in  unison  with  the 
events  recorded.  Emerging  from  the  steep  and 
narrow  valley  Nalcha  Ilawa,  whose  precipitous  sides 
rise  to  the  perpendicular  height  of  1000  feet,  into 
the  wide  plain  called  Waiy  Muta,  at  the  northern 
baw  of  the  traditionary  Horeb,  Bnssegger  describes 
the  scene  as  grand  in  the  extreme.  "  Bare  granite 
mountains,  whose  summits  reach  to  a  height  of  man 
than  7000  Paris  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea; 
wonderful,  I  might  say  fabulous,  forms  encompass  a 
plain  more  than  a  mile  in  length,  in  the  background 
of  which  lies  the  convent  of  St,  Catharine,  at  the 
foot  of  t/eieJ  Muta,  between  the  holy  Horeb  on  the 
west,  and  Ebestimmi  on  the  east."  In  this  valley, 
then,  formed  at  the  base  of  Horeb  by  what  may  be 
called  a  junction  of  the  Wady-er-RahAh  and  Wadf- 
eeh-Sheikh,  but  which,  according  to  Bassegger*s  ex- 
press testimony,  bears  in  this  place  the  native  name 
of  Waii)  Muta,  must  the  children  of  Israel  have 
encamped  before  Jebel  MiUa,  whose  mgged  northern 
termination,  projected  baldly  into  the  phiin,  bears 
the  distinctive  name  of  Rat  Sat&fah.  J^el  Mita 
rises  to  the  height  of  5956  Paris  feet  above  the 
sea,  but  is  far  from  being  the  highest  of  the  group. 
Towering  high  above  it,  on  the  south,  is  seen  the 
summit  of  Horeb,  havmg  an  elevation  of  7097  Paris 
feet,  and  south  of  that  again  Jebd  Katherina,  more 
than  1000  feet  higher  still  (viz.  8168  Paris  feet), 
all  onttopped  by  Jebel-om-Shomer,  the  highest  of 
this  remarkable  group,  which  attains  an  altitude  of 
8300  Paris  feet.  Over  against  Jebel  Mfita  on  the 
north,  and  confining  the  valley  in  that  direction,  is 
the  spur  of  a  mountain  which  retains  in  its  name, 
Jebel  Sena,  a  memorial  of  the  ancient  Scripture  ap- 
pellation of  the  Mountain  of  the  Law.  To  attempt 
anything  like  a  full  discussion  of  the  qnestions  at 
issue  between  the  advocates  of  the  conflicting  tradi- 
tions or  hypotheses,  would  be  as  inconsistent  with  the 
character  of  such  an  article  as  this,  as  with  the 
limits  which  most  be  assigned  it :  a  very  few  remarks 
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most  snSce.  There  sfenu.  then,  tn  be  no  question 
tlut  the  site  of  Horeb  was  traditionally  known  to  tlie 
Israelites  for  munj  centories  after  the  Exodus  (1 
Kingi,  ziz.  8);  and  if  so,  it  is  improbable  that  it 
was  subsequently  lost,  since  its  proximity  to  Elath 
and  Ezion  Geber,  which  were  long  in  their  posses- 
sion, would  serve  to  ensure  the  perpetuity  of  the 
tradition.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  Joseph  us 
nowhere  uses  the  name  Horeb,  but  in  the  passage 
parallel  to  that  abore  cited  fi^>m  the  1st  book  of 
Kinfcs,  as  uniformly  throughout  bis  history,  substi- 
tutes rb  'iivcuw  tpos, —  so  far  confirming  the  iden- 
tity of  locality  indicated  by  the  two  names,  learnedly 
maintained  by  Dr.  Lepsius,  who  holds  Horeb  to  be 
an  Amalekite  appellative  equivalent  in  signification 
with  Sin,  both  signifying  "earth  made  dry  by 
dmining  off  the  wuter,"  which  earth  he  finds  in  the 
large  mounds  of  alluvial  deposit  in  the  bed  of  Watfy 
Faran,  at  the  northern  base  of  Serbal,  his  Sinai. 
Buxlorf,  however,  cites  rabbinical  antborities  for 
another  etymology  of  Sinai,  derived  from  the  nature 
of  the  rock  in  the  vicinity.  (See  Skaw't  Travelt, 
4t0k  p.  443,  and  note  7.)  Josephus  does  not  in  any 
way  identify  the  site;  but  Eusebins  and  St  Jerome 
have  been  erroneonsly  understood  to  describe  Serbal 
under  the  name  Sina,  when  they  say  that  Pharan  was 
south  of  Arabia,  next  to  the  desert  of  the  Saracens, 
through  which  the  children  of  Israel  journeyed  when 
they  decamped  from  Sina  (^Onotruut.  t.  v.  Pharan.'); 
for  they  obviously  confound  the  city  of  Paran  with  the 
wilderness  mentioned  in  Numbers  (xii.  16,  xiii.  3); 
and  the  description  is  so  vague  as  to  prove  only  their 
ignorance,  if  not  of  the  true  site  of  the  city  Pharan 
(which  they  pkce  3  days  east  of  Ails),  at  least  of 
the  utter  want  of  all  connection  between  this  and 
the  desert  of  Zin,  which  is  Paran;  and  in  this,  as  in 
other  passages,  on  which  much  reliance  has  been 
placed  in  this  di^nssion,  it  is  clear  that  they  are  not 
writing  from  any  local  knowledge,  bat  simply  draw- 
ing deductions  from  the  Scripture  narrative  (see 
e.  g.  OnomatL  t.  v.  Raphadim),  which  we  are  per- 
haps equally  competent  to  do.  The  earliest  Chiis- 
tian  writer,  then,  who  can  be  quoted  as  a  witness  to 
the  true  site  of  the  "Mountain  of  the  Law"  is 
Coemas  Indicopleustes  (circ  a.  d.  $30),  who  un- 
doubtedly describes  Mount  Ghoreb,  in  the  Sinaie 
(desert  ?),  as  near  to  Pharan.  about  6  miles  di&tant; 
and  this  Pharan  must  be  the  Pharan  of  the  eccle- 
siastical annals,  whose  ruins  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Serbal  have  been  noticed  above.  This  then  is  direct 
historical  testimony  in  favour  of  a  hypothesis  first 
started  by  Burckhardt  in  modem  times,  advocated 
by  Dr.  Lepsius,  and  adopted  by  Mr.  Forster  and 
others.  But  then  it  appears  to  be  the  only  clear 
hutorical  evidence,  and  must  therefore  be  compared 
with  that  in  favour  of  the  existing  tradition,  which, 
as  it  is  accepted  in  Wa  main  features  by  Drs.  Bobin- 
son  and  Wilson,  Bitter,  Mr.  Stanley,  and  other  emi- 
nent scholars,  is  obviously  not  unworthy  of  regard. 
That  the  present  convent  of  St.  Catharine  was  ori- 
ginally founded  by  the  emperor  Justinian  (about 
A.  D.  556),  is  as  certain  as  any  &ct  in  history;  and 
it  is  equally  difficult  to  imagine  that,  at  so  short  an 
interval  after  the  journey  of  Cosmas,  the  remem- 
brance of  the  true  Sinai  could  have  been  lost,  and  that 
the  emperor  or  the  monks  would  have  acqni«.sced  in 
what  they  knew  to  be  a  fictitious  site;  for  the 
mountain  had  long  been  regarded  with  veneration  by 
the  monks,  who,  however,  had  erected  no  monastery 
before  this  time,  but  dwelt  in  the  mountains  and 
valleys  about  the  bush  in  which  God  appeared  to 
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Hoses  (Eutychii  Jnoafes,  torn.  ii.  p.  163;  cogif 
Procopius.  I>»  Atdificiit  Jtutmiani,  v.  8);  so  thst 
when  their  monasteries  are  mentioned  in  earlier 
times,  it  is  clear  that  the  monastic  cells  <nly  are  to 
be  understood.  On  the  whole,  then,  the  testhnenyof 
Cosmas  can  hardly  avail  against  a  tradition  whidt 
was  not  originated,  but  only  perpetuated,  by  the 
erection  of  Justinian's  monastery.  To  this  historical 
argument  in  favour  of  the  existing  traditi<»n  a  topo- 
graphical one  may  be  added.  If  Rephidim  is  csr- 
rectly  placed  by  Dr.  Lepsius  and  othera  at  WaA) 
Fanm,  at  the  foot  of  Serbal,  it  seems  to  follow  in- 
contestably  that  /Serial  cannot  be  Sinai;  for  what 
occasion  could  there  be  for  the  peo{de  to  decamp 
from  Bephidim,  and  journey  to  Sinai,  if  Rej^idim 
were  at  the  very  base  of  the  mount  ?  (Exod.  xix. 
I,  2).  Dr.  Lepsius  fsels  the  difficulty,  and  attempts 
to  remove  it  by  insinuating  that  the  sacred  narra- 
tive is  not  to  be  implicitly  trusted.  That  Horeb  is 
mentioned  in  connection  with  Rephidim  is  certainly 
a  palpable  difficulty  (^ExoeL  xviii.  1 — 6),  but  in  a 
choice  of  difficulties  it  is  safer  to  adopt  that  which 
does  least  violence  to  the  sacred  text. 

By  far  the  strongest  argument  in  favour  of  the 
identity  of  Serbal  with  Sinai  is  to  be  found  m  the 
celebrated  inscriptioDS  with  which  the  recks  on  that 
mountain  and  in  the  surrounding  valleys  are  covered. 
Not  that  anything  can  be  certainly  determined  bam 
theae  mysterious  records,  while  tbeart  of  dedphering 
them  is  still  in  its  infancy.  The  various  theories 
respecting  them  cannot  here  be  discussed;  the  works 
containing  them  are  referred  to  at  the  end  sf  ibe 
article' :  but  it  may  be  well  to  put  on  record  the 
whole  of  the  earliest  testimtmy  concerning  them,  and 
to  offer  for  their  elucidation  an  observation  suggested 
by  an  early  writer  which  has  been  strangely  over- 
looked in  this  discussion.  It  is  an  interesting  theixy 
of  Cosmas  Indicopleustes,  that  the  Israelites,  harii^ 
been  instructed  in  writtoi  charactere  in  the  Dcc^ 
logne  given  in  Horeb,  were  practised  in  writii^,  as 
in  a  quiet  school,  in  the  desert  for  forty  years: 
"  from  whence  it  comes  to  pass,"  he  proceeds,  *'  that 
yon  may  see  in  the  desert  of  Mount  i^nai,  and  in 
all  the  stations  of  the  Hebrews,  all  the  rocks  in 
those  parts,  which  have  rolled  down  from  the  moun- 
tains, engraven  with  Hebraw  inscriptions,  as  I  ray- 
self,  who  journeyed  in  those  parts,  testify;  which 
certain  Jews  also  having  read,  interpreted  to  IS, 
saying  that  they  were  written  thus.  '  Tbe  pil- 
grimage {inpais)  of  such  an  one,  of  such  a  tribe, 
in  such  a  year,  and  such  a  month,' — as  is  firequeuly 
written  in  our  bostdries.  For  they,  having  newly 
acquired  the  art,  practised  it  by  multiplying  writing, 
so  that  all  those  places  are  full  of  Hebrew  inscrip- 
tions, preserved  even  unto  this  time,  on  account  at 
the  imbeUevers,  as  I  think ;  and  any  ma  who  wi»h«t 
can  visit  those  {daces  and  see  them,  or  they  can  in- 
quire and  leam  concerning  it  that  I  have  spokca 
the  truth."  (Coemas  Indicopleustes,  <fe  Mmido,  lib. 
v.  apud  Montfaucon,  CoBtctio  Kava  Patrttm,  torn.  iL 
p.  205.)  On  this  it  may  suffice  to  remark,  that 
while  it  is  certaui  that  the  chaiacten  are  neither  tbe 
original  nor  Uter  Hebrew, —  i.  e.  ndther  Phoeuidaa 
nor  Chaldaic, — still  tbe  Jews  in  Casmas's  company 
could  decipher  them.  We  know  that  they  are  f«c 
the  most  part  similar  to  the  aodeot  Arabian 
(tbe  Hamyaritie  or  Hadramfttie)  character,  with 
which  the  whole  regiim  in  the  aoatli  of  tbe  Arabiaa 
peninsula  teems.  If,  then,  Mr.  Fontar's  ingcniaas 
and  vety  probable  coiyecture  of  tlie  identity  of  lb* 
rock-bewn  inicriftioD  of  Hi$m  Giorat  with  ibat 
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eop'iM  hj  Abdenkfaman  frvm  the  southern  eout  of 
Arabia,  preserved  and  translated  bjr  Schultena,  be 
correct,  it  will  follow  that  tlie  old  Adite  character 
iras  decipherable  even  two  centuries  later  than  the 
date  assigned  to  Coemas,  who  could  scarcely  have 
failed  to  discover  the  Christian  origin  of  these  in- 
scriptions, if  they  had  been  really  Christian.  Indeed 
it  may  well  be  questioned  whether  any  Christians 
could  have  been  sufficiently  conversant  with  this  an- 
cient character  to  use  it  as  freely  as  it  is  used  on 
the  rodcD  of  the  peninsula.  Certainly  if  the  hypo- 
tliesis  of  this  pUce  having  been  resorted  to  as  a 
place  of  pilgrimage  by  the  pagan  tribes  of  Arabia, 
and  so  having  acquired  a  sanctity  in  the  veiy 
earliest  times,  could  be  established,  the  fact  might 
furnish  a  clue  to  the  future  investigation  of  Uiis 
deeply  interesting  subject,  and,  as  RItter  has  sug- 
gested, might  serve  to  remove  some  difficulties  in  the 
Sacred  Narrative,  Mow  the  journal  of  Anloninns 
I'lncentintu  does  in  fiiet  supply  so  precisely  what 
was  wanting,  that  it  is  singular  that  his  statement 
lias  attracted  so  little  notice  in  connection  with  the 
Sinaitie  iuMriptions;  which,  however,  he  does  not 
expmssly  mention  or  even  allude  to.  But  what  we 
do  learn  from  him  is  not  unimportant,  viz.,  that  be- 
fore tbe  time  of  Islim,  in  **  the  ages  of  ignonmce,' 
as  the  Mohammedans  call  them,  tbe  peninsula  of 
Mount  Sinai  was  a  principal  seat  of  the  idolatrous 
superstition  of  the  Arabians;  and  tliat  a  feast  was 
held  there  in  honour  of  their  miraculous  idol,  which 
was  resorted  to  by  Ishmaelites,  as  he  calls  them, 
from  all  parts:  the  memorial  of  which  feast  seems 
•till  to  be  preserved  by  the  Bedawin.  (Burckhardt, 
Sjpia,  pp.  566, 567.)  Now  when  it  is  remembered 
tlut  the  eastern  commerce  of  Gi'eece  and  Borne, 
coiklncted  by  the  Arabs  of  Yemen  and  Hadramant, 
must  hare  brought  their  merchants  and  sailors  to 
the  vicinity  of  this  ancient  sanctuary  at  Aniinoe  or 
at  Elana,  tbe  pilgrimage  becomes  almost  a  matter 
of  course;  and  the  practice  which  we  know  prevailed 
in  their  own  country  of  graving  their  memorials 
with  an  inn  pen.  in  the  rock  for  ever,  was  naturally 
adopted  by  them,  and  imitated  by  the  Christian 
pilgrims  in  after  times.  Undue  stress  has  been  laid 
on  the  frequency  of  the  inscriptions  about  Serial, 
contrasted  with  their  rarity  about  Jebel  Musa  ;  but  it 
should  be  remembered  that  they  are  executed  almost 
entirely  in  the  soft  sandstone  which  meets  tlie 
granite  on  and  around  Serbal,  but  which  is  scarcely 
found  in  the  ititeriur,  where  the  hard,  primitive  rock 
did  not  encourage  the  scribbling  propensities  of  the 
travellers,  as  the  softer  tablets  in  the  more  western 
part,  where  the  blocks  of  trap-stone  (which  are  also 
largely  interepenied  with  the  granite,  and  which 
pment  a  black  sorCsce  without,  but  are  lemon- 
coloured  within)  were  studiously  selected  for  the 
inscriptions,  which,  in  consequence,  come  out  with 
tbe  efiect  of  a  rubricated  book  or  illuminated  manu- 
script, the  bUck  surface  throwing  out  in  relief  the 
lemon-coloured  inscripticDs. 

This  account  of  the  peninsula  must  not  be  con- 
clnded  witliout  a  brief  notice  of  the  very  remarkable 
temple  of  iarbut  el-Chddem,  and  the  stelae  which 
are  found  in  such  nnmberv,  not  only  in  the  temple, 
but  in  other  we&teni  parts  of  the  peninsula,  where 
large  masses  uf  copper,  mixed  with  a  quantity  of 
iron  ore,  were  and  still  an  found  in  certain  strata  of 
the  sandstone  rucks  along  the  skirts  of  the  prime- 
val chain,  and  which  gave  to  the  whole  district  the 
name  still  found  in  tlie  hieroglyphics,  Uaphat,  "  the 
oupper  land,"  which  was  nnder  the  potticuUr  pro- 
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tection  of  tbe  goddess  Hathor,  Mistress  of  Haphat. 
The  temple,  dedicated  to  her,  stands  on  a  lofty  sand- 
stone ledge,  and  is  entirely  filled  with  lofty  stelae, 
many  of  them  like  obelisks  with  itiscriptions  on  both 
sides;  so  crowded  with  them  in  fact,  that  its  walls 
seem  only  made  to  circtunscribo  the  stelae,  although 
there  an  several  erected  outside  it,  and  on  the  ad- 
jacent hills.  Tbe  monuments  belong,  apparently,  to 
various  dynasties,  but  Dr.  Lepeins  has  only  specialty 
mentioned  three,  all  of  the  twelfth.  The  massive 
crust  of  iron  ore  covering  the  hillocks,  250  yards 
long  and  100  wide,  to  the  depth  of  6  or  8  feet,  and 
blacks  of  scoriae,  prove  that  the  smelting  fiimaces  of 
the  Egyptian  kings  were  situated  on  these  airy 
heights;  but  the  caverns  in  which  the  ore  was 
found  contun  tbe  oldest  effigies  of  kings  in  exist- 
ence, not  excepting  tbe  whole  of  Egypt  and  the 
pyramids  of  GueA. 

The  chief  authorities  for  this  article,  besides  those 
referred  to  in  the  text,  an  Niebnhr  (Voyage  en 
ArabUjttA.  i.  pp.  181 — 204);  Seetzen  (Aeuen,  voU 
iii.  pp.  55  —  121).  For  the  physical  history  and 
description  of  tbe  peninsula,  Russegger  is  by  far  the 
fullest  and  moat  trustworthy  authority  (iZeiien,  vol, 
iiL  pp.  22 — 58).  Dr.  Robinson  has  investigated  the 
histoiy  and  geography  of  the  peninsula,  with  his 
usual  diligence  (TroMZi,  vol.  i.  §§  3,  4.  pp.  87 — 
241);  and  Dr.  Wilson  has  added  some  important 
observations  in  tbe  way  of  additioiuil  information  or 
correction  of  his  predecessor  (Landt  of  tht  Bible, 
vol.  i.  chaptera  vi. — viii.  pp.  160 — 275).  Lepsius's 
Totir  from  Thebes  to  the  Peninsula  of  Sinai 
{Letters,  pp.  310 — 321, 556 — 562),  which  has  been 
translated  by  C.  H.  Cottrell  (London,  1846),  argues 
for  Serbal  as  the  true  Mountain  of  the  Law ;  and  his 
theory  has  been  maintained  with  great  learning  and 
indnstiy  by  Mr.  John  Hogg  {Remarks  on  Mount 
Serbal,  fc  m  Transactions  qf  the  Boyal  Societn  of 
Liierature,  1849).  The  graphic  description  of  the 
countiy  from  Mr.  A.  P.  Stanley's  pen  is  tbe  latest 
contribution  to  tbe  general  history  of  tbe  penin- 
snhi  (Sinai  and  PaUstine,  1856).  Tbe  decipher- 
ment of  the  inscriptions  has  been  attempted  by  the 
learned  Orientalists  of  Germany,  Gesenins,  Roediger, 
Beer,  and  othera  (Ch.  Bunsen,  Christianity  and 
Mankind,  vol.  iii.  pp.  231 — 234);  and  Mr.  Fonler 
has  published  a  vindication  of  his  views  against  the 
stricturee  of  Mr.  Stanley  on  his  original  work  (The 
Voice  of  Israel  from  the  Rocks  of  Sinai,  1851; 
The  Itraelitith  Authorship  of  the  Sinaitie  Inscrip- 
tions, 1856).  [G.  W.] 

SINCUI,  a  sub-division  of  tbe  Sarmatian  tribe  of 
tbe  Tauri.  (Amm.  Mar.  xxii.  8.  §  33.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

SINDA  (iii^a  :  Eth.  Sindensis),  a  town  which 
seems  to  have  been  situated  on  tbe  western  frontier 
of  PIsidia,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cibyra  and  the 
river  Caularis  (Liv.  xxxviii.  15 ;  Strabo,  xii.  p. 
570,  xiii.  p.  630).  Stepbanns  B.  («.  r.  Su'Si'a),  who 
speaks  of  Sindia  as  a  town  of  Lycia,  is  probably 
alluding  to  the  same  place.  (Comp.  Hierocl.  p.  680; 
Polyb.  Excerpt,  de  Leg.  30.)  Some  writers  have 
confounded  Siiida  with  Isionda,  which  is  the  more 
surprising,  as  Livy  mentions  the  two  as  different 
towns  in  the  same  chapter.  (Leake,  Asia  Minor, 
p.  152.)  [L.  S.] 

SINDA  SARMATICA  (livSa  ndiai,  Ptol.  v.  9. 
§  8),  a  town  or  village  in  Asiatic  Sarmalia,  in  the 
territory  of  the  Sindi,  with  an  adjoining  harbour 
CiwiiKbs  M/iiir,  Ptol.  lb.),  180  stadia  E.  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Bosporus  Cimmerius  at  Corucondama, 
and,  according  to  Arriao  (Per.  P.  Eux.  p.  19),  500 
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stadia  from  PanticapuQin,  and  300  from  the  Holjr 
Harbour.  But,  according;  to  Pliny,  who  calls  it 
Civitas  Sindiea  (vi.  5.  a.  5),  it  waa  67  miles  from 
the  latter.  It  lay  apparently  on  the  lake  of  Coro- 
coodametis.  According  to  Scylax  (p.  31)  Sinda 
was  a  Greek  colony;  though  Mela,  who  calls  it 
Siodos  (i.  19),  regards  it,  with  less  probability,  as 
a  sea-port  founded  by  the  Sindi  themselves.  (Comp. 
Strab.  xii.  p.  496;  Scymn.  Fr.  t.  154.) 

2.  A  town  of  the  Sindi,  on  the  W.  coast  of  the 
Siaus  Magnus,  or  dn  the  E.  coast  of  the  Aorea 
Cbenonesus  in  India  extra  Gangem,  between  the 
mouths  of  the  Durias  sod  Daonas.  (Ptol.  viL  3.  § 
7;  Steph.  B.  p.  602.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

SINDI  (SifSof,  Herod,  iv.  28),  a  people  in 
Asiatic  Sarmatia,  on  the  E.  coast  of  the  Pontns 
Euxinus  and  at  the  foot  of  the  Caucasus,  in  the 
district  called  Sndioe.  (Herod.  L  c;  Hipponax.  p. 
71,  ed.  Welck.;  Hellanio.  p.  78;  Dionya.  Per.  681; 
SUph.  B.  p.  602  ;  Amm.  Marc.  xxii.  8.  §  41,  &c) 
Besides  the  sea-port  of  Sinda,  ot&ar  towns  belonging 
to  the  same  people  were,  Hermonassa,  Gorgippia, 
and  Aborsce.  (Strab.  xi.  p.  495.)  They  had  a 
monarcliical  form  of  government  (Polyaen,  viii.  55), 
and  Gorgippia  was  the  residence  of  their  kings. 
(Strab.  L  e.)  KicoUius  Damascenus  (p.  1 60,  ed. 
OrelL)  mentions  a  peculiar  custom  which  they  bad 
of  throwing  upon  the  grave  of  a  deceased  person  as 
many  fish  as  the  numi)er  of  enemies  whom  he  had 
overcome.  Their  name  is  variously  written,  and 
Mela  calls  them  Sindones  (ii.  19),  Lncian  (Tox. 
55),  iwtuwol.  EicbwaM  (Alt  Geogr.  d.  Katp.  M. 
p.  356)  holds  them  to  have  been  a  Hindoo  colony. 
(Comp.  Bayer,  Acta  Peb-op.lx.  p.  370 ;  St.  Croix, 
Mem.  dt  lAc.  dtt  Inter.  zlvL  p.  40S;  Larcber,  ad 
Herod,  vii.  p.  506;  Ukeit,  ToL  iii.  pt.'2.  p.  494, 
&c.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

SI'NDICE  (Su^uri),  Strab.  xL  pp.  492, 495,  &c), 
the  tract  of  country  inhabited  by  the  Sindi,  which, 
according  to  Scylax  (p.  31),  lay  between  that 
belonging  to  the  Haeotae,  on  the  Palus  Maeotis,  and 
that  of  the  Cercetae  (the  modem  Chertae),  and 
which  must  therefore  be  sought  at  or  near  the 
peninsula  of  Taman.  According  to  Strabo  (xi.  p. 
492)  it  reached  to  the  Achaei,  and  extended  in  a 
southerly  direction  from  the  Hypanis.  [T.  H.  D.] 

SINDOCANDA  (iwSoKiij'Sa,  Ptol.  vii.  4.  §  3),  a 
city  in  the  middle  of  the  W.  coast  of  Taprobane, 
belonging  to  the  people  called  Sandocandae.  Hence 
it  has  been  conjectured,  either  that  the  name  of  the 
town  should  be  changed  into  Sandocauda,  or  that 
the  people  should  be  called  Sindocandae.  [T.  H.  D.] 

SINDOMANA  (XivtiiMra,  Strab.  xv.  p.  701),  a 
town  on  the  lower  course  of  the  Indus,  and  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  island  of  Pattalene.  (Comp. 
Arrian,  Anab.  vi.  IS;  Died.  xviL  102;  Curtios, 
ix.8,  13,  17.)  [T.H.D.] 

SINDUS  (SMoj,  Herod,  vii.  123;  Steph. B.  t.v.), 
a  maritime  town  of  Mygdonia  in  Macedonia,  between 
Therme  (Thessalonica)  and  Chalastra.      [E.  B.  J.] 

SINGA  (Si'rye,  Ptol.  v.  15.  §  10),  a  city  of  the 
Syrian  province  of  Commagene,  to  the  N.  of  Dolicbe, 
and  situated  on  the  river  Singas  (/i.  §  9),  (now  the 
Sen^a),  which  had  its  source  in  Mount  Pieria  and 
flowed  to  the  NW.  till  it  fell  into  the  Euphrates  to 
the  S.  of  Samoeata.  [T.  H.  D.] 

SINGAMES  (iryyiniis,  Arrian,  Per.  P.  Eux. 
p.  10),  a  navigable  river  of  Colchis,  which  entered 
the  Pontns  Euzinns  210  stadia  N.  of  the  Cobus, 
and  120  stadia  SE.  from  the  Tarauras.  (Plin.  vi, 
4.  a,  4.)    Kow  the  Oiingiri.  [T.  H.  D.] 


SraOAEA  (tJ  ilyyopo,  Won  Cass.  xvilL  22), 
a  strongly  fortified  poet  at  the  northern  extremity  ef 
Hesopotamia,  which  for  awhile,  as  apprars  from 
many  coins  still  extant,  was  occupied  by  the  Bomans 
as  an  advanced  roluny  against  the  Persians.  Its 
position  hss  not  been  clearly  defined  by  anrJeiit 
writers,  Stephanns  B.  calling  it  a  dty  of  Arabia, 
near  Edessa,  and  Ptolemy  placing  it  on  the  Tigris 
(t.  18.  §  9).  There  can,  however,  be  no  doubt  that 
it  and  the  monntain  near  it,  called  by  Ptolemy  i 
^lyyapas  Spot  (v.  18.  §  2),  are  represented  at  ilw 
present  day  by  tiie  district  of  the  Smgdr.  It  ap- 
pears to  have  been  taken  by  Trajan  (Din  Caas. 
Ixviii.  22);  and  as  the  legend  on  some  of  the  coiin 
reads  ATP .  CEII .  KOA  .  CINFAPA  .  and  bean 
the  head  of  Gordian  on  the  obverse,  it  appears  to 
have  formed  a  Boman  colony  under  the  emperon 
Severus  and  Gordian.  It  was  the  scene  of  a  oelebrated 
nocturnal  conflict  between  Constantius  and  Sapor, 
the  king  of  Persia,  the  result  of  which  was  so  un- 
satisfactory that  both  sides  claimed  the  victacy. 
(Amm.  Bilarc  xviii.  5;  Eutrop.  x.  10;  Sext  taL 
c  27.)  Still  later,  tinder  the  reign  of  Julian,  it  ia 
recorded  that  it  imderwent  a  celebrated  si^,  and  at 
length  was  carried  by  the  Persians  by  storm,  though 
gallantly  defended  by  the  townspeople  and  two  le- 
gions. (Amm.  Marc  xi.  6.)  The  country  aroond 
it  is  stated  by  Ammianus  and  Tbeophylactns  to  hare 
been  extranely  arid,  which  rendered  it  equally  diffi- 
cult to  take  or  to  relieve  from  a  distance.         [V.] 

SINGIDATA  (JrrytSowo,  Ptol.  iU.  8.  §  8),  a 
town  in  the  interior  of  Dada,  between  the  rivers  Ty- 
sia  and  Aluta,  now  Dora  on  Uie  Ifarotek.  [T-HD.] 

SINGIDU'NUM  (3ryyf(»)»owo»,  or  SryWoww, 
PtoL  iil  9.  §  3),  a  town  in  Moesia  Superior,  at  the 
spot  where  tiie  Savns  falls  into  the  Itamnbios,  and 
on  the  main  road  along  the  banks  of  the  latter  river, 
opposite  to  the  town  of  Taurunnm  (Son&i)  in  Pan- 
nonia.  (/<m.  Ant  p.  132;  Itm.  BierotoL  p.  563.) 
By  Prooopins  (tie  Aed.  iv.  6.  p.  287)  it  is  called 
irfj/jfiiir.  It  was  a  fortress,  and  the  head-quarters 
of  the  Legio  nr.  FUvia  FeUx  {NoL  /mp),  lb« 
modem  Bdgrade.  [T.  H.  D.] 

SI'NGILI  or  SINGILIS,  a  town  of  Hi^IM^ia 
Baetica.  (Plin.  iiL  1.  s.  3.)  It  lay  near  Cattiilim 
or  ValtequiUa,  and  D'Anville  (i.  p.  39)  identihet  it 
with  Puente  de  don  Gomalo.  Concerning  its  rails 
and  inscriptions,  see  Florez,  Etp.  Sagr.  iz.  pi  42, 
xii.  20;  Morales,  p.  21.  [T.  H.D.J 

SINGITICUS  SINUS.    [Sncops-l 

SIUGONE  (Jirydnj),  a  town  of  the  Qnadi  ia 
the  south-east  of  Germany,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy 
(ii.  1 1.  §  30),  but  otherwise  imknown.      [L.  S.] 

SraCULlS,  a  tributary  river  of  the  Bastis,  navi- 
gable as  for  up  as  Astigi.  (Plin.  iiL  1.  s.  3.)  Now 
the  XatiL  [T.  H.  D.] 

SINGUS  (ZfyyOT.  Herod.  viL  122;  Thue.  v.  18; 
Bi>ckh,Co<]). /<ucr. voLLp.304;  PtoLiiL  1S.§  11; 
Steph.  B.  «.».;  Plin.  iv.  17:  Eth.  irrruot),  a  town 
of  Sithonia  in  Macedonia,  upon  the  gutf  to  whidi  it 
gave  its  name,  Sniomcns  Sincs  (irfynnis 
miXwoi,  Ptol.  ic:  Guff  of  A'jiaon  Orot),  iden- 
tified with  SgUa,  probably  a  corrupted  form  of  the 
old  name.  (Leake,  !fort/um  Greece,  vol  iii.  pi 
153.)  [E.B.J.] 

SINIAB,  a  district  of  Babylonia,  which  is  mat- 
tioned  in  Genesis  under  the  title  of  the  "  Und  of 
Shinar."  It  is  noticed  under  the  name  of  Xtrraif 
rris  BagvKoiyla!  by  Histiseus  of  Miletoa,  qnoted  by 
Joeephus  (AntJud.  i.  5)  and  Eusebins  (Praepar. 
Evmg.  a.  15;  comfi.  Gat.  xL  S;  Itaiak,  xi.  11; 
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Ztck.  T.  1 1).  It  woold  seem  to  comprehend  espe- 
eUlly  the  great  plain  land  of  Babylonia,  aa  dis- 
tingiiishpd  ^m  Assyria  and  Elymais  (Cen.  xiv.  ]), 
and  probably  extended  to  the  jonetioo  of  the  Tigris 
and  Euphrates,  if  not  as  far  as  the  Persian  gulf. 
Some  have,  without  reason,  coofonnded  it  with  Sin- 
gara,  the  modem  Singar,  [V.] 

SINIS  {Xiris),  a  Roman  colony  in  the  district  of 
Helitene  in  Armenia  Minor.  (Ptol.  v.  7.  §  5.)  The  , 
place  is  not  mentioned  by  any  other  writer,  bnt  it  is 
possible  that  it  may  be  the  same  place  as  the  one 
which  Procopios  (ds  Atd.  iiL  4)  omply  calls 
KoA»  ia.  [L.  S.] 

SINNA.  1.  (2(wa,  Ptol.  T.  18.  §§  11,  12),  the 
name  of  two  towns  in  Mesopotamia,  one  on  the  S. 
decline  of  Mount  Hasius,  the  other  more  to  the 
SE.,  00  the  Tigris. 

2.  (Suva,  Strab.  zvi.  p.  755X  a  mountain  for- 
tress in  Lebanon.  [T.  H.  D.] 

SlN(yNIA  {Zannone),  was  the  name  given  in 
ancient  times  to  the  smallest  of  the  three  islands 
known  as  the  JtoU  di  Poma.  It  is  situated  about 
5  miles  to  the  NE.  of  Pontia  (Ponsa),  the  principal 
island  of  the  group  (Ptio.  iii.  6.  s.  12;  Mel.  IL  7.  § 
18).  rE.H.B.] 

SlNCfPE  (Siwtini :  Etk.  Smmreii),  the  most 
important  of  all  the  Greek  colonies  on  the  coast  of 
the  Euxine,  was  situated  on  a  peninsula  on  the  coast 
of  Paphlagonia,  at  a  distance  of  700  stadia  to  the 
east  ofCapeCarambis  (Strab.  ail.  p.  546  ;  Marcian, 
p.  73  ;  Eustath.  ad  Dim.  Per.  775.)  It  was  a  very 
ancient  place,  its  origin  being  referred  to  the  Ai;go. 
naats  and  to  Sinope,  the  daughter  of  Asopus. 
(Apollon.  Rhod.  ii.  947  ;  Val.  Flacc.  t.  108.)  But 
the  Sinopians  themselres  referred  the  foandation  of 
their  dty  to  Antolycua,  a  companion  of  Heracles,  and 
one  of  the  Argonauts,  to  whom  they  paid  heroic 
honoare  (Strab.  {.  c).  Bnt  this  ancient  town  was 
small  and  powerless,  until  it  received  oolonista  from 
Miletus.  The  Mllesiaiis  were  in  their  turn  dis- 
pnsiiessed  by  the  Cimmerians,  to  whom  Herodotus  (ir. 
J 2)  seems  to  assign  the  foundation  of  the  city; 
bat  when  the  Cimmerians  were  driven  from  Asia 
Minor,  the  Ephesians  (in  b.  c.  632)  recovered  pcsaes- 
sioDof  their  colony.  (Scymn.  204,  foil.;  Anonym. 
PeripL  P.  E.  p.  8.)  The  leader  of  the  first  Milesian 
colony  ia  called  Ambron,  and  the  leaders  of  the 
aecowl  Cons  and  Critines;  though  this  latter  state- 
ment seems  to  be  a  mistake,  as  Enstathius  and 
Stepbanns  B.  («.  e.)  call  the  founder  Critins,  a  native 
of  Cos.  After  this  time  Sinope  soon  rose  to  great 
power  and  prosperity.  About  the  eommeocementof 
the  Peloponnesian  War  theSiuoixans,  who  were  then 
governed  by  a  tyrant,  Timesileon,  tecaved  assist- 
ance from  the  Athenians ;  and  after  the  expulsion  of 
the  tyrant,  600  Athenian  colonists  were  sent  to 
Sinope  (Pint.  PericL  20).  At  the  time  of  the 
letreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand  under  Xenophon,  Sinope 
was  a  wealthy  and  flourishing  city,  whoee  dominion 
extended  to  the  river  Ualys,  and  which  exercised 
great  influence  over  the  tribes  of  Paphlagonia  and 
Cappadocia,  independently  of  its  colonies  of  Cerasus, 
Cotyora,  and  Trapezua.  It  was  mainly  owing  to 
the  assistance  of  the  Sinopians,  that  the  return- 
ing Greeks  were  enabled  to  prucure  ships  to  convey 
them  to  Heracleia(Xenoph.  Anab.  v.  5.  §  3;  Arriaii, 
Peripl.P.  £.  p.  17;  Diod.  Sic.  xiv.  30,  32;  Anun.' 
Marc.  xxii.  8).  Strabo  also  acknowledges  that  the 
fleet  of  the  Sinopians  held  a  distinguished  position 
among  the  naval  powers  of  the  Greeks;  it  was 
mistress  of  the   Eoxiue  as  £ir    as  the  eatraiice 
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of  the  Boepoms,  and  divided  with  Byzantium  the 
lucrative  tunny  fisheries  in  that  sea.  In  the  time 
of  Ptolemy  Soter,  Sinope  was  governed  by  a  prince, 
Scydrothemis,  to  whom  the  Egyptian  king  sent  an 
embassy.  (Tac.  Hi$L  iv.  82,  foil.)  Its  great 
wealth,  and  above  all  its  excellent  situation,  excited 
the  cupidity  of  the  kings  of  Pontns.  It  was  first 
assailed  in  b.  c.  220,  by  Mithridatee  IV.,  the  great- 
grandfather of  Mithridates  the  Great  Polybius 
(iv.  56),  who  is  our  principal  authority  for  this 
event,  describes  the  situation  of  Sinope  in  tlie  follow- 
ing manner  :  It  is  built  on  a  peninsola,  which 
advances  out  mto  the  sea.  The  isthmus  which 
OHUiects  the  peninsula  with  the  mainland  is  not 
mora  than  2  stadia  in  breadth,  and  is  entirely 
barred  by  the  city,  which  comes  up  close  to  it,  but 
the  remainder  of  tlie  peninsula  stretches  out  towards 
the  sea.  It  is  quite  flat  and  cf  easy  access  from  the 
town;  but  on  the  side  of  the  sea  it  is  precipitous 
all  around,  and  dangerous  iat  vessels,  and  presents 
very  few  spots  fit  for  e%ctmg  a  hmding.  This  de- 
scription is  confirmed  by  Strabo  (xii.  p.  545),  for  he 
says  that  the  city  was  built  on  the  neck  of  the 
peuinsola;  but  he  adds,  that  the  Litter  was  girt  all 
around  with  rocks  hollowed  out  in  the  form  of 
basins.  At  high  water  these  basins  were  filled, 
and  rendered  the  shore  inaccessible,  especially  as 
the  rocks  were  everywhere  so  pointed  that  it  was 
impossible  to  walk  on  them  with  bare  feet  The 
Sinopians  defended  themselves  bravely  against 
Mithridates,  and  the  timely  aid  of  the  lUiodians  in 
the  end  enabled  them  to  compel  the  agre&aor  to 
rai^  the  siege.  Phamaces,  the  sncoessor  of 
Mithridates  IV.,  was  more  successful.  He  attacked 
the  city  unexpectedly,  and  finding  its  inhabitants 
unprepared,  easily  overpowered  it,  B.  c  183.  From 
this  time  Sinope  became  the  chief  town,  and  the 
residence  of  the  kings  of  Pontus.  (Strab.  U  c; 
Pdyb.  zziv.  10.)  Mithridates,  snmamed  Eueqcetes 
the  successor  of  Phamaces,  was  assassinated  at 
Sinope  in  B.a  120  (Strab.  x.  p.  477).  His  eon, 
Mithridates  the  Great,  was  bom  and  educated  at 
Sinope,  and  did  much  to  embellish  and  strengthen 
his  birthplace:  be  formed  a  harbour  on  each  side  of 
the  isthmus,  built  naval  arsenals,  and  constracted 
admirable  reservoirs  for  the  tunny  fisheries.  After 
his  disaster  at  Cyzicus,  the  king  intrusted  the 
command  of  the  garrison  of  Sinope  to  Bacchides, 
who  acted  as  a  cruel  tyrant;  and  Sinope,  pressed  both 
from  within  and  from  without,  was  at  last  taken 
by  Lncnlltis,  after  a  brave  resistance.  (Strab.  L  c ; 
Pint  LucuU.  18;  Apinan,  BeU.  Mithr.  83; 
Memnon,  in  Phot  Cod.  p.  238,  ed.  Bekker.)  Ln> 
cullus  treated  the  Sinopians  themselves  mildly, 
having  put  the  Pontian  garrison  to  the  sword;  and 
he  left  them  in  possession  of  all  their  wwks  of  art, 
which  embellished  the  city,  with  the  exception  of 
the  statue  of  Antolycns,  a  work  of  Sthenis,  and  the 
sphere  of  Billarus.  (Strab.  Plut  tt.  cc.;  Cic.  pro  Leg. 
Man.  8.)  Lucnllns  restored  the  d^  to  its  ancient 
freedom  and  independence.  Bnt  when  Phamaces, 
the  son  of  Mithridates,  had  been  routed  at  ZeU, 
Caesar  took  Sinope  under  his  protection,  and  esta- 
blished Roman  colonies  there,  as  we  most  infer  from 
coins  bearing  the  inscription  Col.  Jul.  Caes.  Felix 
Sinope.  In  the  time  of  Strabo  Sinope  was  still  a 
large,  splendid,  and  well  fortified  city ;  for  he 
describes  it  as  surrounded  by  strong  walls,  and 
adorned  with  fine  porticoes,  squares,  gymnasia,  and 
other  public  edifices.  Its  commerce  indeed  declined, 
yet  the  tunny  fisberiea  formed  an  uiexiiausUble 
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Moree  of  rereime,  which  maintuned  tb«  city  in  ■ 
totenble  state  of  prosperity.  It  possesaed  ez- 
tenuTs  mbnrtis,  tod  Dmnanas  tIUu  in  its  Tidnitj 
(Stnb.  I  c;  Plin.  vi.  2).  From  Plinj's  letter's 
(z.  91),  it  appetre  that  the  Sioopans  suffered  some 
incaoTmiieiue  from  the  want  of  a  good  supply  of 
watiir,  Which  Pliny  endeaToared  to  remedy  by  a 
grant  from  the  emperor  Tmjan  to  build  an  aqnedoct 
conveying  water  from  adintance  of  16  mi  let.  In 
the  time  of  Arrian  and  Harcian,  Sinope  still  con- 
tinued te  be  a  flaurishing  town.  In  the  middle  ages 
it  belonged  to  the  empire  of  TreUzond,  and  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Turks  in  ▲.  D.  1470,  in  the  reign 
of  Mahammed  II.  Sinope  is  aL»  remarkable  as  the 
birthplace  of  several  men  of  eminence,  such  as 
Diogenes  the  Cynic,  Baton,  the  historian  of  Persia, 
and  Dipbilus,  the  comic  poet. 

Near  Sinope  was  a  small  ishmd,  called  Seopelos, 
■round  which  Uirge  vessels  were  obliged  to  sail,  be- 
fore they  could  enter  the  harbour;  but  small  craft 
might  pass  between  it  and  the  land,  by  which  means 
a  dicuit  of  40  stadia  was  avoided  (Marcian,  p.  72, 
&c.)  The  celebrated  Sinoplan  cinnabar  (Swunrucii 
ItlKrot,  Suwrb  orXytnrutq  yii)  was  not  a  product 
of  the  district  of  Sinope,  but  was  designated  by  this 
name  only  becaune  it  formed  one  of  the  chief  articles 
of  trade  at  Sinope.  (Grosknid  on  Strabo,  ToL  ii. 
Pl  457,  foil.)  The  imperial  coins  of  Sinope  that  are 
known,  extend  rn>m  Augustus  to  Gallienos.  (Sestini, 
A'wa.  Pet  p.  63;  liasche.  Lex.  Ifunt.  it.  2.  p.  1105, 
foil.) 

Sinope,  now  caUed  Smab,  is  still  a  town  of  some 
importance,  but  it  contains  only  few  remains  of  its 
former  magnificence.  The  wall  across  the  isthmus 
has  been  built  up  with  fragments  of  ancient  archi 
tecture,  such  as  columns,  architraves,  &c.,  and  the 
same  is  found  in  several  other  parts  of  the  modem 
town;  bat  no.distinct  ruins  of  its  temples,  porticoes, 
or  even  of  the  great  aqueduct,  are  to  be  seeu.  (Ha- 
milton, Raearcha,  vol.  i.  f.  306,  &c)      [L.  S.] 

SINO'RIA  (2vof>la,  Strab.  zii.  p.  555),  a  town 
on  the  frontier  of  Armenia  Major,  a  circumstance 
which  gave  rise  to  a  pun  of  the  historian  Theophaoes 
who  wrote  the  name  3m>ipia.  The  place  is  no 
doubt  the  same  as  the  one  called  Sinorega  by  Apfoan 
(^Mithrid.  101),  by  Ammianus  Uarcelhnus  (xvii.  7) 
Synhorium,  by  Ptolemy  (v.  7.  §  2)  Sinibra  or  Sinera, 
and  in  the  Aotonine  Itinerary  (p.  208)  Sinen-as. 
The  pun  upon  the  mvne  made  by  Theophanes  seems 
to  show  that  the  form  Sinoria,  which  Strabo  gives,  is 
the  cotrect  one.  The  town  was  a  fortre^  built  by 
Mithridates  on  the  frontier  between  Greater  and 
Lesser  Armenia;  but  assuming  that  all  the  different 
names  mention^  above  are  only  varieties  or  corrup- 
tions of  one,  it  u  not  easy  to  fix  the  exact  site  of 
the  town,  for  Ptolemy  and  the  Antonine  Itinerary 
place  it  to  the  south-west  of  Satala,  on  the  road 
from  this  town  to  Helitene,  and  oo  the  Euphrates, 
while  the  Table,  calling  it  Sinara.  places  it  79  miles 
to  the  north-east  of  Satala,  on  the  frontiers  of  Pontus ; 
but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Sinara  of  the 
Table  is  altogether  <  different  place  from  Sinoria, 
and  the  site  <^  the  latter  place  must  be  sought  on 
the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  between  Satala  and 
Keliteoe,  whence  some  identify  it  with  Murad  Choi 
and  others  with  Sent  Bdu  [L.  S.] 

SINOTIUM.     [Stsodiuh.] 
SINSII  (2^(7101,  PtoL  iii.  8.  §  5), a  people  in  the 
S.ofl»acia.  [T.  H.  D] 

SINTl(rhuc.ii.98;Steph.B.i.».;Liv.xlii.51), 
a  Thracian  tribe  who  occupied  the  district  lying 
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I  between  the  ridge  called  Cerdne  and  the  right  rr 
VT.  bank  of  the  Stiymon,  in  the  upper  part  of  iha 
I  course  of  that  river,  which  was  called  fmn  theiica 
SnmcB  (Sirruri).  Ptd.  iii.  13.  §  30>  When 
Macedonia  was  divided  into  four  joovinces  at  the 
Koman  conquest,  ^tioe  was  associated  with  Bisahia 
in  the  First  Macedonia,  of  which  Ampbipdis  was  the 
oipital  (Liv.  xlv.  29).  It  eoalained  the  three  towns 
Ueiuci-eia,  Paroecopous,  TiastoLcs.  [E.B J.J 

SINT1E&     [Leioios.] 

SINCESSA  (SuwvHTcra  or  SviSmra:  £(L  Zi- 
mv«r<np'6s,  Siimesaanus:  Uondragime),  a  city  of 
Latium,  in  the  more  extended  sense  of  the  name, 
situated  on  the  Tyrrhenian  sea,  about  6  miles  M.  of 
the  mouth  of  the  Vultumus.  It  was  on  the  line  of 
the  Via  Appia,  and  was  the  last  place  where  that 
great  highroad  touched  on  the  sea-coast.  (Sirab.  t. 
pi  233.)  It  ii  certain  that  Sinuessa  wax  not  an  an- 
cient city;  udeed  there  is  no  trace  of  the  existeoe* 
of  an  Italian  town  on  the  spot  before  the  fijundatioo 
of  the  Soman  colony.  Some  authors,  indeed,  mec- 
tion  an  obscure  tradition  that  there  had  pwiocahr 
been  a  Greek  city  en  the  spot  which  was  called 
Sinope ;  but  little  value  can  be  attached  to  tfaia 
statement  (Lir.  x.  81 ;  Plin.  iii.  5.  a.  9.)  It  b 
certain  that  if  it  ever  existed,  it  had  whidly  dia- 
appeared,  and  the  site  was  included  m  the  territoty 
of  the  Ausonian  city  of  Vffida,  when  the  Komaas 
determined  to  establish  simultaneously  the  two  colo- 
nies of  Mintnmae  and  Sinuessa  on  the  Tyrrtiemaa 
sea.  (Liv.  x.  SI.)  The  name  of  Sinuessa  was 
derived,  according  to  Strabo,  from  its  situation  on 
the  spacious  gulf  (Sinus),  now  called  the  Gitff  of 
Gaeta.  (Strab.  v.  p.  234.)  The  object  of  esta- 
blishing these  colonies  was  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  the  neighbooring  fertile  tract  at  coanti^ 
from  the  ravages  of  the  Samnites,  who  had  already 
repeatedly  overrun  the  district.  But  for  this  very 
reason  the  plebeians  at  Kome  hesitated  to  give  ifaair 
names,  and  ihere  was  some  difficulty  found  in  carry- 
ing out  the  colony,  which  was,  however,  settled  in 
thrf  following  year,  b.  o.  296.  (Liv.  x.  21 ;  VelL 
Pat.  i.  14.)  ^nuessa  seems  to  hare  rapidly  r»aa 
into  a  pUce  of  unportance;  but  its  territoiy  was 
severely  ravaged  by  Hannibal  in  B.  c  217,  wfaiaa 
cavaiiy  carried  their  devastatioos  up  to  the  vwy 
gates  of  tlie  town.  (Liv.  xxu.  13,  14.)  It  snbse- 
quently  endeavoured,  in  oommon  with  Mintomaa  and 
other  "  coloniae  maritimae,"  to  establish  its  exeup- 
tiou  from  furnishing  military  levies;  bat.  this  was 
overruled,  while  there  was  an  enemy  with  an  army 
in  Italy.  (Id.  xxvii.  38.)  At  a  Uter  period  (b.  c. 
191)  they  agam  attempted,  but  with  equal  ill  sne- 
oesa,  to  procure  a  similar  exemption  from  the  naval 
service.  (Id.  zzxvL  3.)  Its  pomtioa  on  the  Apfaaa 
Way  doubtless  contributed  greatly  to  the  pros- 
perity of  Sinuessa;  for  the  same  reason  it  is  fre. 
quently  mcidentally  mentioned  by  Cicero,  and  «• 
learn  tliat  Caesar  halted  there  for  a  night  on  liis 
way  from  Brundusinra  to  Rome,  in  b.  c  49.  (Cic 
ad  AU.  ix.  15,  16,  xiv.  8,  ad  Fan.  xiL  SO.)  It  is 
noticed  also  by  Horace  on  his  journey  to  Bmnda- 
sium,  as  the  place  where  he  met  with  his  frienda 
Varius  and  VirgiL  {Sat.  L  5.  40.)  The  fertility 
of  its  territory,  and  especially  of  the  neighbouring 
ridge  of  the  Mons  Massicus,  so  cdebrated  for  its  wisev, 
must  also  have  tended  to  pmnote  the  prospeiity  of 
Sinuessa,  but  we  bear  little  of  it  under  the  Bocnan 
Empire.  It  received  a  body  of  militaiy  colonista, 
apparently  under  the  Triumvitats  (Z^t.  CM.  p. 
237),  bat  did  not  retain  the  rank  of  a  Coknia,  aai 
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is  tanned  iij  TUnj  is  wdl  «*  the  U\me  Cdaidaram 
only  an  "  oppidnm,"  or  ordinarj  nranicipol  town. 
(Plin.  UL  ft.  a.  9;  Lib.  Col  L  c.)  It  was  the  tar- 
tbat  town  in  Latinm,  as  that  term  was  andentood 
in  the  dajs  of  Strsbo  and  Pliny,  or  "  Latinm  adjeo- 
tnm,"  as  the  latter  aathor  tenns  it;  and  its  territoiy 
extended  to  the  river  SaTo,  which  formed  the  limit 
between  Latinm  and  Campania.  (Strab.  t.  pp.  SI9, 
S31,  333;  Plin.  iiL  5.  s.  9;  Ue).  u.  4.  §  9.)  At 
an  earlier  period  indeed  Pdybins  reckoned  it  a 
town  of  Cunpania,  and  Ptolemy  follows  the  same 
classification,  as  he  makes  the  Liris  the  sonthem 
limit  of  Latium  (PoL  iii.  91 ;  PtoL  iii.  1.  §  6);  bat 
the  diTislon  adopted  by  Strabo  and  Pliny  is  probably 
the  most  ooirsct.  The  Itineraries  all  notice  Sinnessa 
as  a  still  oisting  town  on  the  Appian  Way,  and 
place  it  9  milee  from  Vintnmae,  which  is,  howerer, 
considerably  below  the  tmth.  {Itin.AnLf.  lOS; 
Jtin.  Hier.  p.  61 1 ;  Tab.  PaU.)  The  period  of  its 
destruction  is  unknown. 

The  mins  of  Sinnessa  are  still  risible  on  the  sea- 
coast  jnst  below  the  hill  of  Mtmiragont,  which 
forms  the  lost  nnder&ll  or  extremity  of  the  long 
ridge  of  ifon<e  Uaaico.  The  most  important  an 
those  of  an  aqueduct,  and  of  an  edifice  which  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  triumphal  arch  ;  but  the 
whole  plain  is  corered  with  frspnents  dl  ancient 
boildings.  (ClnTer.  ItaL  p.  1080^  Bomanelli,  toL 
iJL  pi  486.) 

At  a  short  distance  fhun  Sinnessa  were  the  baths 
or  thermal  springs  called  AguAB  Sihuessaiiae, 
which  appear  to  have  enjoyed  a  great  reputation 
among  the  Bomans.  Pliny  tells  ns  they  were 
esteemed  a  remedy  for  barrenness  in  women  and  for 
insanity  in  men.  They  are  already  mentioned  \ij 
Livy  as  early  as  tlie  Second  Pnnio  War;  and  tbongb 
their  fiime  was  eclipsed  at  a  kter  period  by  those  of 
Baiae  and  other  fashionable  watering-places,  they 
atill  oontinned  in  use  under  the  Empire,  and  were 
resorted  to  among  others  by  the  emperor  Claudius. 
(Lir.  xxii.  13;  Tac.  Aim.  zii.  66;  Plin.  xzxi.  2.  s. 
4.)  It  was  there,  also,  that  the  in&mons  Tigellinus 
was  compelled  to  put  all  end  to  his  own  life.  (Tao. 
Bitt.  I  72;  Plat.  0th.  2.)  The  mild  and  warm 
eliinate  of  Sinnessa  is  extolled  by  some  writers  as 
contributing  to  the  efiect  of  the  waters  (Tac  Ann. 
zii.  66);  hence  it  is  called  "Sinnessa  tepens"  by 
Silins  Italicns,  and  "  mollis  Sinneesa  "  by  Martial. 
(Sil.  ItaL  viii.  528;  Uart.  vL  42.)  The  site  of  the 
waters  is  still  called  /  Bagm,  and  the  remains  of 
Soman  buildings  still  exist  there.        [E.  H.  B.] 

SINUS  AD  GBADUS  or  AD  GRADDS.  [Fossa 
Uariaha.] 

SION,  H.  (Suiv),  originally  the  name  of  a 
particular  fortras  or  hill  of  Jemsalem,  but  often 
in  the  poetical  and  prophetic  books  extended  to 
the  whole  city,  especially  to  the  temple,  for  a 
reason  which  will  presently  be  obvions.  Sion  pro- 
per has  been  always  assumed  by  later  writers. to 
be  the  SW.  hill  of  Jerusalem,  and  this  has  been 
taken  for  granted  in  the  article  on  Jemsalem 
[JsKuSALBit,  p.  18].  The  counter  hypothesis  of 
s  later  writer,  however,  maintained  with  great 
learning,  demands  some  notice  undo:  this  head. 
Mr.  Tbmpp  (Antieat  Jtnmlem,  1855)  admits  the 
original  identity  of  Sion  snd  the  dty  of  David,  but 
bdievea  both  to  have  been  distinct  from  the  npper 
aty  of  Josephns,  which  latter  he  identifies  with  the 
modeni  Sion,  in  agreement  with  other  writers.  The 
transference  of  the  name  and  positian  of  Si«o  he 
dates  as  far  back  as  the  retom  &om  the  Babylonish 
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eaptiTity,  believing  that  the  Jews  had  lost  the  tra- 
dition  of  its  identity  with  the  city  of  David;  so 
that,  while  they  correctly  placed  the  latter,  they 
erroneously  fixed  the  former  where  it  is  still  fonnd, 
viz.,  at  the  SW.  of  the  Temple  Honnt,  which  monnt 
was  m  fact  the  proper  "  Sion,"  identiod  with  "  the 
city  of  David; "  for  it  is  admitted  that  the  modem 
Sion  is  identical  not  only  with  that  recognised  by 
the  Christian  (he  might  have  added  the  Jewish)  in- 
habitants of  Jemsalem,  and  by  all  Christian  (and 
Jewish)  pilgrims  and  travellers  from  the  days  of 
Constantine,  bat  with  the  Sion  of  the  later  Jewish 
days,  and  with  that  of  the  Maocabeea.  The  elabo- 
rate argument  by  which  it  is  attempted  to  remove 
this  error  of  more  than  SOOO  years'  standing  from 
the  topography  of  Jerusalem,  cannot  here  be  stated, 
much  less  discussed;  bnt  two  considerations  may  be 
briefly  mentioned,  which  will  serve  to  vindicate  for 
the  SW.  hill  of  the  city  the  deeignation  which  it  has 
snjoyed,  as  is  granted,  since  the  time  of  the  Baby- 
lonish captivity.  One  is  grounded  on  the  language 
of  Holy  Scripture,  the  other  on  Josephns.  OJF  the 
identity  of  the  original  Sion  with  the  city  of  David, 
thero  can  be  no  doubt  Mr.  Tbmpp  (pp.  12,  IS) 
has  adduced  in  proof  of  it  three  ooncluaive  passages 
from  Holy  Scripture  (2  Sam.  v.  7 ;  1  Kingt,  viii.  1 ; 
1  Chnm.  xi.  5).  It  is  singnUr  that  he  did  not  see 
that  the  second  of  these  passages  is  utterly  irrecon- 
cilable with  the  identity  of  the  city  of  David  with  the 
Temple  Mount;  and  that  his  own  attempt  to  recon- 
cile it  with  his  theory,  is  wholly  inadequate.  Ac- 
cording to  that  theory  Mount  Sion,  or  the  city  of 
David,  extended  from  the  NW.  angle  of  the  present 
,Haram,  to  the  south  of  the  same  enclosure;  and  the 
tombs  of  David,  which  were  certainly  in  the  city  of 
David,  he  tbinb  might  yet  be  discovered  beneath 
the  soath-weetera  part  of  the  Haram  (p.  161).  That 
the  temple  lay  on  this  same  monnt,  between  these 
two  pdnta,  is  not  dvtpnted  by  any  me.  Now,  not  to 
insist  upon  the  difficulty  of  sopposing  that  the 
threshing-floor  of  Arannah  the  Jebusite,  where  the 
temple  was  undoubtedly  founded  (2  Chron.  iii.  V), 
lay  in  the  very  heart  of  the  city  of  David,  from 
which  David  had  expelled  the  Jebnsites,  it  is  demon- 
strable, from  the  contents  of  the  seocod  passage 
above  referred  to,  that  the  temple  was  in  no  senss  in 
the  dty  of  David;  for,  after  the  completion  of  the 
temple,  it  is  said  in  that  and  the  parallel  passags  (2 
Chron.  v.  2,  S,  7)  that  Solomon  and  the  assembled 
Israelites  bronght  op  the  aik  o^  the  covenant  of  the 
Lord  out  of  the  dty  of  David,  which  is  Sion,  into 
the  temple  which  he  had  prepared  for  it  on  what 
Scripture  calls  Mount  Horiah  (2  Chron.  iii.  1). 
Again,  in  2  Samuel,  v.  6 — 9,  we  We  the  acoonnt 
of  David's  wresting  "  the  stronghold  of  Son,  ths  sama 
is  the  dty  of  David,"  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Jebn- 
ntes;  after  which  "David  dwelt  in  the  fort,  and 
called  it  the  dty  of  David."  Josephns,  in  recording 
the  same  events,  ptatee  that  David  "  laid  nege  to 
Jemsalem,  and  todc  the  lower  dty  by  assault,  while 
the  dtadd  still  held  out."  {Ant.  vii.  3.  §  2.)  This 
dtadd  is  dearly  identified  with  the  opper  dty,  both 
in  this  passage  and  in  his  more  detailed  deecriptioa 
of  the  dty,  where  he  eays  "  that  the  hill  upon  which 
the  npper  dty  was  built  wss  by  far  the  highest,  and 
on  account  of  its  strength  was  called  by  King  David 
the  fortress"  (jpfoifior).  {BeU.  Jud.  v.  4.  §  1.) 
We  are  thus  led  to  a  condusion  directly  opposite  to 
that  arrived  at  by  Mr.  Thropp,  who  says  that  "  the 
loconnts  in  the  books  of  Samuel  snd  Chronides  rs- 
present  David  as  taking  the  soonghold  of  Sion  flnt 
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■od  tha  Jebnata  atj  aftcrmnls;  JoBephos  raxn- 
tnts  him  u  taking  tht  lower  city  first,  and  aftar-i 
mids  tht  dtadd.  That  can  be  no  doubt,  tberefotre, 
that  in  Joaephns't  Ti«v,  Sion  was  the  lower  citjr, 
•ad  the  Jebiuite  citj  the  dtadd ; "  for  a  oonpariaau 
of  the  7th  with  the  9th  Terse  in  a  Sam.  v.,  and  of 
the  5th  with  the  7th  vene  in  1  Ckron.  xi.  can  leare 
DO  doubt  that  the  iotetmediata  rertes  in  both  paa- 
sagea  relate  to  the  particulars  of  occopatioa  of  Sioo, 
which  particnlara  are  narrated  bjr  Joeephos  of  the 
oocnpatkn  of  the  upper  atj,  hen  called  by  him  bf 
the  identical  name  need  bj  the  aaered  writer,  of  the 
"  oeatle  in  which  Dand  dwelt;  tberefote  thej  called 
it  the  atf  of  David; '  and  thii  ^poipum  of  Joaephna 
if  admitted  bj  Mr.  Tbmpp  to  be  the  upper  city  (p. 
S6,  note  S).  That  tha  name  Sioa  waa  sabeeqnently 
wed  in  a  moch  wider  acceptation,  and  applied  par- 
ticularly to  the  sanctuary,  is  certain ;  and  the  Gut  is 
easily  explained.  The  tent  or  tabernacle  elected  by 
David  for  the  reception  of  the  aric  was  certainly  on 
Mount  SicD,  aud  in  the  dty  of  David  (3  Sam,  ri. 
IS;  I  Cknm.  zv.  1,  39),  and  tfaerefbte  in  all  the 
langnafce  of  his  own  divine  oompoaitioos,  and  of  the 
other  Psabnista  of  the  oonclnsioo  of  his  and  the 
oommencement  of  Solmwn's  nign,  Sioo  was  properly 
identified  with  the  saoctoaiy.  What  could  be  mora 
oatonl  than  that,  when  the  ark  was  transferred  to 
the  newly-conaecratad  temple  on  the  cootigDoas  hill, 
which  wa«  actually  imited  to  its  former  nsting- 
place  by  an  artifiiial  embankment,  the  significatioa 
tf  the  name  should  be  extended  so  as  to  comprehend 
the  Temple  Mount,  and  continue  the  propriety  and 
applicability  of  the  received  phraseology  of  Itevid's 
and  Anph's  Psahns  to  the  new  and  perm«neat, 
abode  of  the  most  sacred  emblem  of  the  Hebrew 
worship?  Bat  to  attempt  to  found  a  topographical 
argument  on  the  figurative  and  (iequently  elliptical 
expreasions  of  Pt>alms  or  propbedea  ia  surely  to 
bnild  on  a  fbondation  of  sand.  It  was  no  doubt  in 
order  not  to  perplex  the  topography  of  Jerusalem  by 
the  use  cf  ecclesiastical  and  devotional  terminology 
that  JuMpbus  has  wholly  abstained  from  the  use 
(rf  the  name  Sion.  fQ.  W.l 

SIPU  or  ZIPH  (LXX.  Alex.  Zl^,  Vat  'O^iC: 
£tk.  Zi^ot),  a  city  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  men- 
tioned in  connection  with  Maon,  Carmel,  and  juttah 
(Jotk.  XV.  55).  The  wildemeaa  of  Ziph  waa  a 
favourite  hiding-place  of  David  when  concealing 
himself  from  the  malice  of  SaoL  (I  SoM.  xxiii.  14, 
36,  xxvi.  I ;  Pittlm  liv.  title.)  This  wildemess  of 
Ziph  was  contiguous  to  the  wildemeaa  of  tiaon  (I 
Sam,  xxiii.  35);  and  this  Maon  is  connected  with 
Carmel  in  the  history  of  Nabal  and  Abigail  (xxv.  3). 
The  three  namee  are  still  found  a  few  miles  south  of 
Hebron,  as  Kirmd,  MOn,  ZipA.  The  ruins  lie  on 
s  low  ridge  between  two  small  wadya,  which  com- 
mence here  and  run  towarda  the  Dead  Sea.  "  There 
ia  here  little  to  be  seen  except  broken  walls  and 
fbondatioos,  moat  of  them  of  unhewn  stone,  but  in- 
dicating solidity,  and  covering  a  considerable  tract  of 
ground.  Numerous  cistema  alao  remain."  (Bobinaoo, 
BiU.  Set.  vol.  iL  p.  191).  Ziph  is  placed  by  St  Je- 
rome 8  milea  E.  of  Hebron  (S.  would  be  more  correct), 
and  the  deaert  of  Ziph  ia  frequently  mentioned  in  the 
annals  of  the  redusea  of  PiJeatioe,  while  the  site  of 
the  town  waa  identified  by  travellers  at  leant  three 
eeotnriea  ago.  (Ffiier,  rtmerarimn,  p.  68.)  [G.W.I 

SIPHAE  or  TIPHA  (Xipat,  Thno.  iv.  76;  Scy- 
Uz,  p.  IS;  Steph.  B.  «.r.;  Ptol.  iiL  15.  §  S;  Plin. 
Iv.  3.  a.  4;  Tifo,  Pans.  iz.  33.  §  4:  Eli.  Tiftun, 
Ti^rii),  a  town  of  Boeotia,  open  the  Corinthiu 


SIPHNOS. 

golf,  which  was  «ud  to  have  derived  ita  nase  frora 
Ti|diys,  the  pik)t  of  the  Aigonanta.  In  the  tim*  of 
Pauaaniaa  the  inhabitaats  of  Siphae  pcinted  out  the 
spot  where  the  ahip  Aigo  anclnred  oo  its  retnm 
from  its  cdebrated  voyage.  The  same  writer  men- 
tioas  a  temple  of  Uerculea  at  Siphae^  in  wboae 
honour  an  annual  festival  was  cdebrated.  (Pans. 
ie.)  Tbucydide8(l.e.XAi)oUoninaBhodiiis(Ll05X 
aAl  Stephanns  B.  («.  r.  M^)  describe  Siphae  as  a 
dependency  of  Thespiae;  and  it  is  accordingly  placed 
by  Miiller  and  Kiepert  at  >iiuU*.  But  Leake  draws 
attention  to  the  fact  that  Pansanias  deecribaa  it  as 
lying  W.  of  Thisbe;  and  he  therefore  plaeea  it  at 
port  Sordfidii,  near  the  monastery  dedicated  to  St. 
Taxiarchea,  where  are  the  remains  of  a  small  Hd- 
lenic  dty.  On  thia  snppodtion  the  whole  of  tfa* 
territory  of  Thisbe  wonkl  lie  between  Theepiae  and 
Siphae,  which  Leake  aoeonnta  for  by  the  snperiorilj 
of  Theapiae  over  all  the  places  in  this  angle  of 
Boeotia,  whence  the  whole  conntiy  lying  upon  this 
part  of  the  Corinthian  gulf  may  have  often,  in  oom- 
mon  acceptataoo,  been  called  the  Tbespne.  (Leakey 
JVbrtAem  Greece,  voL  ii.  p.  515.) 

SIPHNOS  (sr  SIPHNUS  (Si^m:  Elk.  iipnm: 
Siphno  Gr.,    S^ikatUo    ItaL),   an    island  in   the 
Aegaean  sea,  one  of  the  Oyclades,  lying  SE.  of 
Seripbos,  and  ME.  of  Mdoa.    Pliny  (iv.  13.  a.  23. 
§  66)  deaeribas  it  as  38  milea  in  circuit,  but  it  is 
considerably  larger.     The  same  writer  says  that  the 
island  was  originally  called  Herope  and  Ads:  its 
andent  name  of  Herope  is  sJso  mentioned  by  Ste- 
phanns B.  ((.  r.).   Siphnos  was  odonisad  by  looiaDS 
firam  Athens  (Herod.  viiL  48),  whence  it  waa  said 
to  have  derived  ita  name  finon  Siphnoa,  the  son  of 
Snnina.  (Steph.  B.  a.  r.)     In  consequence  of  their 
gold  and  silver  mines,  of  which  remahis  are  stiD 
seen,  the  Siphnians  attained  great  prosperity,  and 
were  regarded,  in  the  time  of  Pdycratea  (b.c.  530), 
aa  the  wealthieat  of  all  the  islanden.     Their  tn*. 
aury  at  Delphi,  in  which  they  depoaited  the  tenth  tt 
the  produce  of  their  minea  (Pans.  z.  11.  §  3),  waa 
equal  in  wealth  to  the  treasuries  of  the  most  opolcnt 
states;  and  their  public  buildings  were  decorated 
with  Parian  marble.  Their  riches,  however,  exposed 
them  to  pillage;  and  a  party  of  Samian  exilea,  in 
the  time  of  Polyeratea,  invaded  the  iabnd,  and  levied 
a  cootribntiao  of  100  talents.  (Herod,  iu.  57,  58.) 
The  Siphnians  were  among  the  tew  iaiandere  in  the 
Aegaean  who  refused  tribute  to  Xeizes,  and  they 
fimght  with  a  single  ahip  on  the  side  of  the  Greeks 
at   Sakmia.    (Herod,  viii.  46,  48.)      Under  tihe 
Athenian  supremacy  the  Siphniana  paid  an  aannd 
tribute  of  3600  diadimae.  (Franz,  EUm.  Epigr. 
Gr.  n.  53.)     Their  minee  were  afterwards  leaa  pro- 
duetive;  and  Pauaaniaa  (I  c)  relatea  that  in  coa- 
aeqoence  of  the  Siphniana  neglecting  to  aend  the 
tenth  of  thdr  tteaaure  to  Delphi,  the  goda  destroyed 
their  minea  by  an  inundation  of  the  aea.    In  tha 
time  of  Stiabo  the  Siphniana  had  becooie  ao  poor 
that  3ifna>  ivrfK^jxi^M'  became  a  proverbia]  ex- 
presakn.    (Strah.  z.  p.  448;  comp.  Eustath.  ad 
Diongt,  Per.  535;  Heaych.  a.r.  iitpnot  iffaUr.) 
The  moral  character  of  the  Siphnians  stood  low; 
and  hence  to  act  like  a  Siphnian  (St^utfur)  waa 
used  as  a  term  of  reproach.    (Steph.  B.;  Ssid.; 
Heeych.)     The  Siphniana  were  celebrated  in  an- 
tiquity, ai  they  are  in  the  present  day,  fir  thdr 
skill  in  pottery.    Pliny  (xzzvi.  83.  §  159,  Sillig) 
mentions  a  particnlar  kind  of  atone,  of  which  drink- 
ing cups  were  made.     This,  aoconling  to  Fiedler, 
was  s  spedea  of  talc,  and  is  probahly  mtaoded  by 
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SIPIA. 
Stephuos  B.  when  he  speaks  of  Sl^vtar  iror^- 

Siphnos  poeeeeeed  a  city  of  the  same  name  (PtoL 
iH.  15.  §  31),  and  also  two  other  towns,  Apollonia 
and  Minoa,  mentioned  only  by  Stephanos  B.  The 
ancient  city  occopied  the  same  site  as  the  modem 
town,  called  KaHtron  or  Semglio,  which  lies  upon 
the  eastern  side  of  the  island.  There  are  some  re- 
mains of  the  ancient  walls;  and  fragments  of  marble 
are  found,  with  which,  as  we  hare  already  seen,  the 
public  btiildings  in  antiquity  were  decorated.  A 
range  of  mountains,  about  3000  feet  in  height,  runs 
across  Siphnoe  from  SE.  to  NW. ;  and  on  the  high 
ground  between  this  mountain  and  the  eastern  side 
of  the  island,  about  1000  feet  above  the  sea,  lie  five 
neat  villages,  of  which  Skmri  is  the  principaL  These 
vilh>>;e8  contain  fiom  4000  to  5000  inhabitants; 
and  the  town  of  Kastron  about  another  lOOa  The 
climate  is  healthy,  and  many  of  the  inhabitants 
live  to  a  great  age.  Tb«  island  is  well  cultivated, 
but  does  not  produce  snfScient  food  for  its  popu- 
lation, and  accordingly  many  Siphnians  are  obliged 
to  emigrate,  and  are  found  in  consideiable  numbers  in 
Athens,  Smyrna,  and  Constantinople.  (Toumefort, 
Voyage,  fc.  vol  L  p.  134,  seq.  tiansl.;  Fiedler, 
JMw,  vol.  ii.  p.  125,  seq.;  Boss,  Ran  atff  dm 
Grieck.  Intbt,  voL  i.  p.  138,  seq.) 
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coot  or  sipmios. 

SIPIA,  ia  Gallia,  is  pUced  by  the  Table  on  a 
route  from  Cmdate  (Retmei)  to  Jnlimmgus  (Angen). 
The  distance  from  Condate  to  Sipia  is  xvL  and  this 
distance  brings  ns  to  a  little  river  Seehe  at  a  place 
called  Yi-tecke,  the  Vi  being  probably  a  corruption 
of  Vadum.  Tlie  same  distance  zvi.  measured  from 
Ti-Mche  brings  ns  to  Combaristum  {Comiri')  on  the 
road  to  Angert.  Bat  see  the  article  Coubabistdm. 
The  Steht  is  a  branch  of  the  ViUunt  (D'Anville, 
Notke.  4c.).  [G.  L.] 

SIPONTUM,  or  SIPUNTUM,  but  in  Greek  al- 
ways SIPUS  (Scwovt  -oimas  :  Eth.  itwaimiot,  Si- 
poDtinos:  Sta  Maria  di  SipotUo),  a  city  of  Apulia, 
situated  on  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  immediately  S. 
of  the  great  prommtory  of  Garganns,  and  in  the 
bight  of  the  deep  bay  formed  by  that  promontory 
with  the  prolmgation  of  the  coast  of  Apulia.  (Strab. 
▼i.  p.  284.)  This  bay  is  now  called  the  Gulf  of 
Matjfredmia,  from  the  city  of  that  name  which  is 
sitoated  within  a  few  miles  of  the  site  of  Sipontnm. 
The  Cerbalns,  or  Cermtro,  and  the  Canddaro  fall 
into  this  bay  a  short  distance  S.  of  Sipontnm,  and 
form  at  their  mouth  an  extensive  lagone  or  salt- 
water pool  (irro^iaXf/uT),  Strah.  I.  c),  now  called  the 
PaiUimo  Salto.  Like  most  pUces  in  this  part  of 
Apulia  the  foundation  of  Sipontnm  was  ascribed  to 
Diomed  (Strab.  L  c):  bat  with  the  exception  of  this 
vague  and  obscare  tradition,  which  probably  means 
DO  more  than  that  the  city  was  one  of  those  belcmging 
to  the  Dannian  tribe  of  Apulians,  we  have  no  ac- 
oonnt  of  its  being  a  Greek  colony.  The  name  is 
ckwly  analogous  in  form  to  others  in  this  part  of 


Italy  (Hydruntum,  Bntuntnm,  &e.);  and  its  Greek 
derivation  from  trrfwia,  a  cuttle-fish  (Strab.  {.«.),  it 
in  all  probability  fictitious  The  Greek  form  Sipos, 
is  adopted  abo  by  the  Roman  poets.  (SiL  Ital.  viiL 
633;  Lucan.v.  377.)  Theonly  mention  of  Sipontnm 
in  history  before  the  Boman  conquest  is  that  of  iti 
captiue  by  Alexander,  king  of  Epirus,  about  B.  o. 
330.  (Liv.  viii.  24).  Of  the  manner  m  which  it 
passed  under  the  yoke  of  Borne  we  have  no  account;' 
but  in  B.  a  194  a  colony  of  Boman  dtixens  was 
settled  there,  at  the  same  time  that  those  of  Salemom 
and  Buxanttun  were  established  on  the  other  sea. 
(Liv.  xxxiv.  45.)  The  lands  assigned  to  the  colo- 
nists are  said  to  have  previously  belonged  to  the 
Arponi,  which  renders  it  probable  that  Sipontum 
itself  bad  been  merely  a  dependeocy  of  that  city. 
The  new  colony,  however,  does  not  seem  to  have 
prospered.  A  few  years  later  (B.a  184)  we  are 
told  that  it  was  deserted,  probably  on  account  </ 
malaria;  bat  a  fresh  body  of  colonists  was  sent 
there  (Liv.  xxziz.  22),  and  it  seems  from  this  time 
to  have  become  a  tolerably  fionrisbing  town,  snd  wss 
frequented  as  a  seaport,  though  never  rising  to  any 
great  omsideration.  Its  principal  trade  was  in 
com.  (Strab.  vL  p.  284;  Mel.  ii.  4.  §  7;  Plin.  iiL 
11.  s.  16;  Ptol.  iii.  1.  §  16;  Pol.  x.  1.)  It  is,  how- 
ever, mentioned  apparently  as  a  (dace  of  some  im- 
portanoe,  during  the  Civil  Wars,  being  occupied 
by  M.  Antonius  in  B.  o.  40.  (Appian,  B.  C.  r. 
56;  Dion  Cass.  xlviiL  27.)  We  leam  from  in- 
scriptions that  it  retained  its  municipal  govern- 
ment and  magistrates,  as  well  as  the  title  of  a 
colony,  under  the  Boman  Empire  (Mommsen,  Jruer. 
A  If.  927 — 929) ;  and  at  a  later  period  Paulas 
Diaconus  mentions  it  as  still  one  rf  the  "  nrbes 
satis  opnlentae  "  of  Apnlia.  (P.Diac.  BiiL  Ltmg.  ii. 
21.)  Lucan  notices  its  situation  immediately  at  the 
foot  of  Haunt  Garganns  ("  snbdita  Sipos  montibus," 
Lucan,  v.  377).  It  was,  however,  actually  situatod 
in  the  plain  and  immediately  adjoining  the  marshes 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Canddaro,  which  must  always 
have  rendered  the  site  unhealthy;  and  in  the  middle 
ages  it  fell  into  decay  bwa  th^  cause,  till  in  1250 
Manfred  king  of  Maples  removed  all  the  remaining 
population  to  a  sits  about  a  mile  and  a  half  further 
M.,  where  he  built  a  new  city,  to  which  he  gave  the 
name  of  Man/redonia.  Mo  ruins  of  the  ancient  city 
are  now  extant,  but  the  sits  is  still  marked  by  an 
ancient  church,  which  bears  the  name  of  Sta  Maria 
di  S^xmlo,  and  is  still  termed  the  cathedral,  the 
archbishop  of  Manfirtdonia  bearing  officially  the 
title  of  Archbishop  of  Sipontom.  (Craven's  Soutient 
Tour,  p.  67 ;  Bomanelli,  voL  ii.  p.  209.)  The  nama 
of  Spmtnm  is  found  in  the  Itineraries  (/(m.  Ant, 
pi  314;  TcA.  PaU."),  which  give  a  line  of  road  pro- 
ceeding along  the  coast  from  thence  to  Barium, 
passing  by  the  Salinae  at  the  mouth  of  the  Palus 
Salapina,  and  therefore  following  the  narrow  strip  of 
beach  which  separated  that  higune  from  the  sea. 
There  is  still  agood  horse-road  along  this  beach;  but 
the  distances  given  in  the  Itineraries  an  certainly 
compt.  [E.  H.  B.3 , 

SrPYLUS  (2lirv\ot),  a  mountain  of  Lydia  be. 
tween  the  river  Hermus  and  the  town  of  Smyrna;  It 
is  a  branch  of  Haunt  Tmolus,  running  in  a  north- 
western direction  along  the  Hermus.  It  is  a  rugged, 
much  tcm  mountain,  which  seems  to  owe  its  present 
form  to  violent  convulaons  of  the  earth.  Ths 
mountain  is  mentioned  even  in  the  Iliad,  and  was 
richinmetaL  (Horn.  A  xziv.  615;  Strab.  i.  p.  58, 
ziip.579,  ziT.p.680.)   On  the  eastern  slope  of  ths 
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moontain,  then  onn  exiatod,  aoourding  to  tndhiao, 
an  aooient  dtj,  oalM  Tantalia,  aftanraidi  Sii^hia, 
dw  capital  of  the  Mawwiiaiii,  which  waa  bdMnd 
to  haT*  been  awallswad  up  hj  an  caithqnakc,  and 
phund  into  a  cratar,  afterward*  filled  bj  a  lake, 
which  ban  the  name  </ Sale  or  8alo«  (Stnb.  L  pw  58, 
xiL  Dl  579i  Steph.  B.  a.  •.;  Plin.  v.  31 ;  Pwu.  vil 
S4.  §  7).  PUn7  rdatea  that  the  apot  ODoe  oiStapied 
"hj  Sipjrhii  waa  ioooaaaiTelj  occupied  bf  other  towna, 
wiiich  he  calls  Arohaenpolii,  Colpe  and  Lebade. 
Paniamaa  (t.  13.  $  4)  ealla  the  hke  the  manh  of 
Tantalna,  ud  adds  that  his  tomb  waa  coospioaoas 
near  it,  and  that  the  throne  of  Pelopa  was  shuwn  on 
the  SBinmit  of  the  moontain  shore  the  temple  of 
(0]rbale)PkataDe.  The  tops  of  the  house*  of  Sipylns 
were  beliered  to  have  been  seen  nnder  the  water  for 
some  time  sfter  (Pans.  vii.  S4.  $  7);  and  aome 
modem  tiardlers,  mistaking  the  nuns  of  old  Smyrna 
for  those  of  Sipjina,  imaf^ne  that  they  hare  dia- 
corered  both  the  remainaof  Sipjrins  and  the  tomb  of 
Tantalus.  Chsndler(7Vwwfa>*^miiifMor,p.S31) 
thought  that  a  small  lake  of  limpid  watar  at  the 
Berth  easlern  foot  of  Mount  Sipylns,  not  {a  tram  a 
aepolehn  cut  in  the  rock,  might  be  the  lake  Sale; 
bat  Hamilton  (AesaorcAst,  i.  p.  49,  foU.)  has  shown 
that  the  hks  must  be  sooght  ftr  in  the  manhy 
district  of  Maniasa. 

In  speaking  of  Uoont  Sipyhis,  we  cannot  pass  orer 
the  storj  of  Niobe,  alluded  to  bj  the  poets,  who  is 
said  to  have  been  metamorphoaed  into  stone  on  that 
mountain  in  bar  gritf  at  the  loss  of  her  children. 
(Horn.  IL  sdT.  614;  Soph.  Antif.  828;  Or.  Jfet 
Ti.3ie;ApoUad.iii.S;Paos.riu.8.§3.)  Pauauiias 
(i.  SI.  §  5)  rektes  that  he  himadf  went  to  Mount 
Sipjlos  and  saw  the  figure  of  Miobe  Sinned  out  of 
the  natural  rock;  whoi  riewed  cloee  he  saw  only 
the  rock  and  piecipioea,  but  nothing  reaembling  a 
woman  either  weeping  er  fai  any  other  poature;  but 
Standing  at  a  distance  you  fiuicied  you  saw  a  woman 
in  tears  and  fai  an  attitude  of  grief.  This  phantom 
of  Niobe,  says  Chandler  (p.  331),  whose  obsenratko 
hss  been  ooofirmed  by  subsequent  trarellen,  may  be 
defined  aa  an  effect  rf  a  certain  portion  of  light  and 
shade  on  a  part  of  Sipylos,  peroeiTable  at  a  particular 
point  of  riew.  Mount  Sipylua  now  bears  the  name 
tt  SaiomiKi  Dagk  at  S^i  Dagk.  [!<.&] 

SIRACELLAE  (/(m.  AiU.  p.  339  ;  7».  p.  333, 
Siracelle;  It.  Bier.  p.  60S,  Sirogellaa ;  Td.  PtiU. 
Syraacellae;  and  in  Oeog.  Sar.  ir.  6,  and  r.  IS,  Sy- 
raacele),  a  place  in  Thrace,  on  the  road  from  Tisjan- 
opolia  to  CaUipolis,  and  on  the  main  road  to  ConMan- 
tiaopl*.  Ita  distance  from  Tnyanopolis  is  raiionsly 
giren  hi  the  Itin.  Ant.,  and  the  readings  of  the  MSS. 
diiftr, —  one  stating  the  distance  to  be  as  much  ss 
99,000  paces,  another  as  little  sa  S0,000.  Accord- 
ing  to  Hannert  (riL  p.  SOS),  its  site  is  near  the 
modem  C)k<KAaiiorAiu;«eiir(T)of  P.Lncaa(7VDM 
Vog.  p.  47);  but  Bichard  pUoes  it  near  Zenw,  and 
Lapie  near  Malgara  or  Migalgara;  the  tmoertainty 
of  the  Itinerary  abore  mentiooed  being  probably  the 
cause  of  this  discrepancy.  [J.  B.] 

SIRACE'ME.    [SiBoo.] 

SIRACE'NI  {XvKnni,  Ptol.T.9.  §$  17, 19),  a 
gnat  and  mighty  pecqile  of  Asiatic  Sannatia  on  the 
east  shore  of  the  Haeotis,  beyond  the  Bfaa  and  oo 
the  Achardena,  in  the  district  called  by  Strsl*>  (xi. 
004)  Siiacene.  They  appear  nnder  rarious  namea. 
Thna  Strabo  (xL  p.  S06)  and  MeU  (L  19)  caU 
them  Siraces;  Tadtus  (ilim.  zii.  15,  seq.)  Sinwi  (in 
Strsbo,  xi.  p.  49S,  Si^oiMi);  and  in  an  inaciibtioa 
(BSekh,  iL  f.  1009)  w*  find  the  fbrm  St^x**- 


SIBI& 
Tbay  wars  goremed  by  their  own  kings,  and  Aa 
Homans  were  engaged  m  a  war  with  tham,  a.  D.  SO. 
(Tac.  L  &;  Strab.  t».  p.  504.)  [T.  B.  U.] 

8IRAE  or  SEIRAE.  [Paorais.] 

SIBAE,  in  Macedonia.    [Snaa.] 

81RAN6AE  (Si^dryw  or  ^^p^ent,  PtoL  ir.  6. 
§  17X  a  tribe  in  the  interior  of  Libya.    [T.  H.  D.] 

SIRBES.    [X^irrHcs.] 

SIBBL    rSEKBi.] 

SIBBITUM,  a  dty  of  Aethiopia,  abore  wfaidi  til* 
mountain*  cease,  and  at  a  distance  of  14  day^  aul 
from  MeraJS.  (Plin.  ri.  30.  s.  3S.)  Fnon  tb*bs 
particulars  Maimeit  (z.  pL  i.  p^  171)  ia  induced  to 
ngard  it  as  the  modem  Staaar.  [T.  H.D.1 

SIBBCrMISLACDS  (ji  iiptmb  at  iiftmMt 
\Siani,  Uerod.  it  6;  Dicdor. L 30;  PtnL  it.  5.  S|  IS, 
SO;  Strab.  L  pp.  50,  65,  xru.  760—763;  M/llmr, 
Staph. a*.*.;  Plin.T.  IS.  B.14:5i!iaM-A>riM{), 
was  a  Test  tract  of  morass,  the  centre  of  which 
formed  the  Sirbooian  lake,  lying  between  the  eastern 
sngle  of  the  Delta,  the  /sCAsna  qf  Smz,  Mount 
Oasins,  and  the  Mediterranean  sea.  With  the  latter 
it  was  at  one  time  connected  by  a  natunl  channel 
(rh  txpty/ta),  running  through  ban  of  quickamd 
and  shingle'(TA  pifoipay,  which  separated  the  sea 
from  the  morsaa.  The  limits  of  the  Sefbooian  beg 
hare,  howerer,  been  much  contracted  in  later  agea 
by  the  eleration  of  the  sea-borde  snd  the  drifting 
of  the  sands,  and  the  lake  is  now  of  inconaidenbl* 
extent  The  Sirbooian  region  is  celebrated  in  his-  - 
tory  for  baring  been  the  scene  of  at  hast  the  partial 
destmctioa  of  the  Persian  army  in  B.  c.  350^  whm 
Darina  Ochus  wss  leading  it,  after  the  atormhig  of 
Sidoa,  to  Aegypt,  in  order  to  restore  the  antbority  of 
Persia  m  that  kingdom.  Diodarus  (i.  30)  has  pro- 
bably exsggerated  the  serious  dissMr  into  a  total 
annihilstion  of  the  inrading  boat,  and  Miltoo  (P.  L. 
il  S93)  has  adapted  the  statement  of  Diodoras, 
when  he  speaks  of 

" that  Serbooian  iog 

Betwixt  Dsmiata  and  Mount  Casiua  old 
Where  armies  whole  hare  sank.' 

The  ssme  Persian  army,  howerer,  afterwards  took 
Pelusium,  Bnbastis,  and  other  dtiea  of  the  Ddta. 
The  base  of  the  Deltaic  triangle  of  A^pt  waa 
reckoned  by  Herodotua  (it  6)  bum  the  bay  of  PBs- 
thinetothelakeofSerboois.  [W.B.D.] 

SIRENU'SAE  I'MSDLAE.    [MmutTSJi  P«>- 

MOMTOBnm]. 

SOUOAE,  a  phe*  bi  Oappadoda  on  the  road 
from  Comana  to  Melitene,  and  S4  milea  NW.  of  the 
first.  {Itm.  Ant.  pp.  SIO,  SII.)  Accordmg  t* 
Lapi^  near  the  Aniodiv*.  rT.H.D.] 

SIBIO,  in  Oallia,  is  placed  by  the  Itina.on  a  nsd 
from  Burdigala  (Bonfeaese)  to  Agiimnm  (Agat). 
Ths  distance  is  pnbably  oormpt  in  the  Table,  whidi 
placea  Sirio  z.  £ram  Bordeamx;  for  the  true  distsnce 
is  xr.  or  xrL  Osllic  lesgnsa.  D'Anrilla  fixe*  Siiio 
(the  Pomt  da  8in»)  near  the  point  where  the  snail 
lirer  Sims  or  Cirtm  join*  the  garoieiee  on  the  left 
bank.  [O.  L.] 

SIBIS  (Xpa:  Etk.  Stpfni*,  but  alao  SyMt; 
Siritea),  an  ancient  d^  of  Magna  Graecia,  sitosted 
St  the  mouth  of  the  rirer  of  tlw  same  name  flowing 
into  the  Tarentine  gnlf,  and  now  called  the  Smto. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  Siris  was  a  Greek  cokny, 
and  that  at  one  time  it  attained  to  a  great  amount 
of  wealth  md  pujspeilty ;  but  ita  history  b  extremely 
obeeure  snd  nnosrtain.  Ita  first  origin  ms  gaoersUy 
ascribed  to  a  Ttigaa  aokny ;  aiid,MSfnigfof  this, 
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an  andent  atatat  of  Minerra  naa  shown  fhera  which 
daimed  to  be  the  trne  Trojan  Panadiom  (Strab.  tL 

g,iM;  Ljcagbx.  Alex.  976— 9BS).  Whatsrer  majr 
ave  been  the  origin  of  this  legend,  there  seems  no 
doobt  that  Siiis  was  originallj  a  city  of  the  Chooee, 
the  natiTe  Oenotrian  inhabitants  of  this  part  cf  Italj 

iStnb.  I.  c).  A  legend  found  in  the  £t)inolagieon 
«. «.  Hpu'),  aooording  to  which  the  d^  derired  it* 
name  frim  a  daogfater  of  Hoiges,  king  of  the  Sieoli, 
evidently  pomts  in  the  same  direction,  as  the  Horgetes 
also  were  an  Oenotrian  tribe.  FromUiesefintseUlen 
it  was  wiested,  as  we  are  told,  bj  a  bodj  of  Ionian 
edonists  from  Cdophon,  who  had  fled  from  their 
natiTS  dty  to  aroid  the  dominion  of  the  Lydians. 
(Strab.  Le.;  Athenae.  zil  p.  623.)  The  period  of 
this  emigration  is  very  uncertain;  but  it  appears 
probable  that  it  mnzt  have  taken  place  not  long  after 
the  capture  cf  the  dtj  bj  Gyges,  king  of  Lydia, 
about  700 — 690  B.  a  Arohilochns,  writing  about 
660  B.O.,  alludes  to  the  fertility  and  beauty  of  the 
district  on  the  banks  of  the  Sins ;  and  though  the 
fragment  preserred  to  na  by  Athenaeus  does  not  ex- 
pressly notice  the  aiistence  of  the  et^  of  that  name, 
yet  it  would  appear  from  the  ezpnsncois  of  Athenaeus 
that  the  poet  certamiy  did  mention  it ;  and  the  Cut 
of  this  ooloDy  having  been  so  lately  established  there 
was  doabtlssB  the  cause  of  his  allusion  to  it  (Archil. 
ap.il(taii.zitp.523).  On  the  other  hand,  it  seems 
dear  from  the  account  of  the  settlement  at  Heta- 
poatum  (Strab.  tL  p.  265),  tliat  the  territocy  of  Siris 
was  at  that  time  still  unoccupied  by  any  Greek 
eolooy.  We  may  therefore  probably  place  the  date 
of  the  Ionian  settlement  at  Sins  between  690  and  660 
B.  <x  We  are  toM  that  the  Ionic  colonists  gave  to  the 
dty  the  name  of  Polieum  (IlaXleio*',  Strab.  vi.  p.  264 ; 
Eteph.  B.  t.  V.  Xpa);  but  the  appellation  of  Siris, 
which  it  derived  from  the  river,  and  which  seems  to 
have  been  often  given  to  the  whole  district  ({  ^", 
used  as  equivalent  to  4  Sipfrii),  evidently  prevailed, 
and  is  the  only  one  met  with  in  common  use.  Of 
the  history  a!  Siris  we  know  literally  nothing,  except 
the  general  fictof  its  prosperity,  and  that  its  dtizens 
indulged  in  habits  of  luxury  and  effisminacy  that 
rivalled  those  of  their  neighbours  the  Sybarites. 
(Athen.  xiL  p.  523.)  It  may  be  recdved  as  an  ad- 
ditiooal  proof  cf  thdr  opulence,  that  pamasns,  a 
dtixen  of  Siris,  is  notioed  by  Herodotus  among  the 
raitors  for  the  daughter  if  Cleisthenes  of  Sicyon, 
aboQt  580 — 560  B.  a,  on  which  occasion  Siris  and 
Sybaris  among  the  dties  uf  Italy  alone  inmished 
claimants.  (Herod.  vL  127.)  This  was  probably 
about  the  period  that  Siris  was  at  the  height  of  its 
prosperity.  But  an  Icmian  city,  existing  as  it  did  in 
the  midst  of  the  powerfiil  Achaean  colonies,  must 
naturally  have  been  an  object  of  jealousy  to  its 
ndghbonrs ;  and  hence  we  are  told  that  the  Meta- 
pontines,  Sybarites,  and  Crotoniats  formed  a  league 
against  Siris ;  and  the  war  that  ensued  ended  in  the 
capture  of  the  dty,  which  appean  to  have  been 
fbUowed  by  the  expnldcm  of  the  inhabitants  (Justin. 
XX.  2).  The  date  of  the  destmctira  of  Siris  cannot 
be  fixed  with  any  approach  to  certainty:  it  was 
probably  yier  550  B.  c,  and  certainly  preceded  the 
fiill  of  its  rival  Sybaris  in  B.  o.  510.  Its  ruin  appean 
to  have  been  complete,  for  we  meet  with  no  sub- 
sequent mention  of  the  dty,  and  the  tetiitoiy  is 
spuken  of  as  open  to  colonisatian  at  the  time  of  the 
Pereian  War,  B.  o.  480.     (Herod.  viiL  62.) 

Upon  that  occasion  we  learn  incidentally  that  the 
Athenians  considered  themselves  as  having  a  claim 
of  dd  standing  to  the  vacant  district  of  t^  Sirites, 
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and  even  at  one  tine  thought  of  remonng  thither 
with  thdr  wives  and  fomilies.  (Hoed.  L  e.)  The 
origin  of  this  claim  is  tmknown;  but  it  seems  pretty 
dnr  that  it  was  taken  up  by  tlie  Athenian  odonists 
who  established  themselves  at  Thnrii  in  B.  c.  443, 
and  became  the  occasion  of  hostilities  between  them 
and  the  Tarentines.  These  were  at  length  terminated 
by  a  compranise,and  it  was  agreed  to  foond  in  com- 
mon a  fruh  odooy  in  the  dis^ited  territiay.  This 
appears  to  have  been  at  first  established  on  the  dte 
of  the  andent  dty,  but  was  soon  alter  transferred  to 
a  spot  8  miles  distant,  where  the  new  odony  recdved 
the  name  of  Heracleia,  and  soon  rose  to  be  a  flourish- 
ing dty.  (Strab.  vi.p  264;  Died,  xil  36.)  [Heila- 
dAiA.]  According  to  Strabo,  Siris  still  continued 
to  exist  as  the  port  or  naval  station  of  Hersdeia ; 
but  no  other  mention  of  it  is  foun^  and  it  is  not  clear 
whether  Strabo  himself  meant  to  speak  of  it  as  still 
snbdstiqg  in  his  day.  Mo  remains  of  it  are  extant, 
and  the  exact  dte  doe*  not  appear  to  have  been  de- 
termined. But  it  may  be  placed  on  thejeft  bank  of 
the  river  Siris  (now  called  the  Swmo),  at  or  near  its 
mouth ;  a  position  which  well  accords  with  the  dis- 
tance of  24  stadia  (3  miles)  from  Heradeia,  the  re- 
muns  of  which  are  visible  at  PoUeoro,  near  the  river 
Agri,  the  andent  Adris.   [Hebacleia.] 

The  river  Siris  is  mentioned  by  Lycoplirai  {Alex. 
982),  as  wdl  as  by  Archilochus  in  a  passage  already 
dted  ((^.  Atien.  xii.  p.  523);  but  the  farmer  author 
calls  it  itris,  and  its  modem  name  of  Simo  would 
seem  to  be  derived  from  an  andent  period  ;  for  we 
find  mention  m  the  Tabula  of  a  station  4  miles  from 
Heradeia,  the  name  of  which  is  written  Semnnm, 
probably  a  corruption  for  Ad  Simnum  or  Slnnum. 
The  Siris  and  Adris  are  mentioned  in  conjuncdcn 
by  Pliny  as  well  as  by  Strabo,  and  are  two  of  the 
most  considerable  streams  in  Lucania.  (Plin.  iiL  II. 
s.  15;  Strab.  vL  p.  264.)  The  name  of  the  former 
river  is  noticed  also  in  connection  with  the  first  great 
battle  between  Pyrrhns  and  the  Bomans,  b.  a  280, 
which  was  fought  upon  its  banks  (PlntiV^A.  16). 
It  has  been  absurdly  confounded  by  Florus  and  Oro- 
sius  with  the  Liris  in  Campania.  (Flor.  L  18.  §  7  ; 
Otoe.  iv.  1.) 

The  fertile  district  of  the  Siritis  (4  iiprrit  or 
%tiphii)  is  a  poition  of  the  level  tract  or  strip  of 
pbin  which  borders  the  gulf  of  Tanntum  from  the 
ndghboorhood  of  Socea  twgieriaie  to  the  month  of 
the  BradoHO.  This  plain  stretches  inland  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Simu  to  the  fbot  of  the  hill  on  which 
stands  the  modem  d^  of  TSirti,  about  8  miles  from 
the  sea.  It  is  a  tract  of  extraordinary  natural  for- 
tius, but  is  now  greatly  neglected,  and,  in  common 
wiUi  all  tlus  coast,  desolated  by  malaria.  [£.  H.  B.] 

SIBIS,  SIBAE,  SEBBHAE  (Mpu,  Herod,  viii. 
115;  Sine,  Liv.  xlv.  4;  Hffim,  Hierod.:  Etk. 
iipowatovu,  Herod,  v.  liS;  Steph.  B.:  Serrit),  a 
town  of  Macedonia,  standiiqg  in  the  widest  part  of' 
the  great  Strymonic  plain  on  the  hut  slopes  of  the 
range  of  mountains  which  bound  it  to  the  KE. 
Xenes  left  a  part  of  his  sick  here,  when  retreating 
to  the  Hellespont  (Herod.  L  &):  and  P.  Aemilins 
Panlns,  after  his  victory  at  Pydna,  recdved  at  this 
town,  which  is  ascribed  to  Odomautioe,  a  deputation 
from  Penens,  who  had  retired  to  Samothracs.  (Liv. 
I.  cl)  Little  is  known  of  Ssrrhae,  which  was  the 
nsual  form  of  the  name  in  the  5th  centniy  (though 
from  two  insoriptioos  found  at  SerHt  it  ^)pean 
that  Sirrha,  or  Srrhae,  was  the  more  ancient  crtho- 
gtaphy,  and  Uiat  which  obtained  at  least  until  the 
division  of  the  empire),  until  the  great  spread  of 
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the  Svrlm  Idngdom.  Stephen  Duluni  lo  Om  IMi 
eeatoTj  aeiied  on  thii  \Mzgt  and  Soaiubiiig  dtj,  and 
■named  the  imperial  crown  hen,  when  he  eaU- 
blisbed  a  coart  on  the  Romaa  or  Bjstntine  model, 
with  the  title  of  Emperor  of  Romania,  Sclarania,  and 
Albania.  (Nioepb.  Gnf.  p.  467.)  After  his  death 
a  pardtioo  of  his  dominiona  took  plaoe  bnt  the 
Graeka  hare  oerar  aiooe  been  able  to  reooTer  their 
fonner  pnpooderanoe  in  the  prorincea  of  the  Str}r- 
mooio  nllef.  Sultan  Mnnd  took  this  town  from 
the  SerTiana,aod  when  Sigismond,  king  of  Uangaiy, 
was  about  to  invade  the  Ottoman  dominions,  Bajedd 
(Bryant  Ilderim)  summoned  the  Christian  prinoea 
who  wen  his  Tasaals  to  hia  camp  at  Serrbais,  pre- 
vioos  to  his  Tietai7  at  Nioopdis,  A.D.  1396.  (J. 
TOD  Hammer,  Gttek.  dm  0—um.  AetcAo,  toL  L 
pp.  193,  346,  600J 

Besides  the  Mscedonian  inscriptions  of  the  Roman 
ampin  fbond  by  Leake  (/iwcr.  136)  and  Goosing, 
the  onlj  other  Testige  of  the  ancient  town  ia  a  piece 
of  Hellenic  wall  faced  with  huge  quadrangular 
blocks,  but  ccmposed  within  of  small  stones  and 
mortar  forming  a  mass  of  extreme  solidity.  Serrian 
remains  an  mon  oommoo.  (Leake,  ATordiimtOreeM, 
wL  iii.  pp.  300—310.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

SI'RHIO  (j^rnMOM),  a  narrow  neck  or  tongne  cf 
land,  projecting  out  into  the  L^e  Benacns  Ql<Mgo 
<K  Oardai),  from  its  southern  shore.  Though  a 
ocospicnons  and  piotnreeqne  object  in  all  views  oF  the 
lake  from  its  sonthem  shores,  it  is  unnoticed  bj  any 
of  the  geographen,  and  its  name  would  probably 
hare  beni  unloiown  to  na,  but  for  the  circumstance 
that  Catnllus,  who  was  a  native  of  the  neighbouring 
Verona,  bad  a  vilU  on  its  shores,  and  has  song  the 
praises  of  Sirmio  in  one  of  the  most  charming  odes 
in  the  Latin  Ungnage  (CatulL  xxzi.).  The  name  of 
Sirmio  is,  however,  found  in  the  Itineraries,  which 
place  a  <*  Sermione  mannio'  on  the  road  from  Brixia 
to  VeroDa,  and  jnst  midway  between  the  two  cities, 
38  M.  P.  from  meb  (/(m  Ant.  p.  137).  This  must, 
however,  have  been  aitnated  at  the  entrance  of  the 
peninsula,  probably  when  a  road  turned  off  to  it,  as 
it  is  dear  that  the  highroad  oould  never  have  tunied 
aside  to  the  promontory  itself. 

Extendve  substructions  and  other  remains  of  an 
anciont  villa  an  still  visible  at  the  extnmity  of  Uie 
promontoiy,  when  it  juts  out  into  the  lake:  bat  theae 
nndanbtedly  belong  to  an  abode  on  a  mnch  more 
magnificent  scale  than  the  villa  of  Catullus,  and 
probably  belong  to  some  villa  of  the  imperial  timea, 
which  had  nplaced  the  humbler  dwelling  of  the 
poet  [E.aB.] 

SI'RHIUU  (Jilfiuor),  an  important  city  in  the 
■outh-eastwn  part  of  Lower  Psnnonia,  waa  an 
ancient  Celtic  place  of  the  Tanrisci,  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Savua,  a  little  below  the  point  when  this 
river  b  joined  by  the  Bacnntius  (Plin.  iiL  38.) 
Zosimus  (ii.  18)  is  mistaken  when  he  asserts  that 
Sirmium  was  surrounded  on  two  sides  by  a  tri- 
butary of  the  Ister.  The  town  was  situated  in  a 
most  &VDurable  position,  when  several  roads  met 
(/t  AM.  pp.  134,  131;  /t  Biero:  p.  563),  and 
during  the  wan  against  the  Dacians  and  other 
Daonbian  tribes,  it  became  the  chief  depot  of  all 
railitaij  storee,  and  gradnally  rose  to  the  nnk  of 
the  chief  city  in  Pannoiiia.  (Herodian,  vii.  2.) 
Whether  it  was  ever  made  a  Roman  colony  is  not 
quite  certain,  though  an  inscription  is  said  to  exist 
oontaining  the  words  Dec.  Colon.  Sirmiens.  It  con- 
tained a  large  manufactoiy  of  arms,  a  spacions 
Csnmi,  an  imperial  palace,  and  other  public  boild- 
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ingt,  and  waa  the  reaidanea  of  tts  adminl  of  the 
fimt  Flavian  fleet  on  the  Danube.  (Arom.  Ibrc 
zviL  IS,  xiz.  II ;  NaUL  Imp.)  The  empenr  Pid. 
bus  waa  bofn  at  Strminm.  (Vopise.  Pni.  3,  81 ; 
comp.  Strab.  iL  p.  134;  Pt<d.  ii.  16.  §  8,  viii.  7. 
§  6;  Steph.  B.  a.  *.;  Eutrop.  ix.  17:  Aethicns, 
p.  715,  ed.  Onaov.j  Oeog.  Bar.  iv.  19.)  The  city 
is  meutiaoed  for  the  last  time  by  I^rDCopius  (&  Coti. 
iiu  S3,  34),  as  being  in  the  haada  of  the  Avari,  bnt 
when  and  bow  it  perished  an  qoestians  which  Us- 
tory  does  not  anawer.  Extensive  mina  of  it  an 
atill  found  about  the  modem  town  of  Mkrovta 
(See  Onlli,  Inteript.  n.  3617;  Uartili,  Dammlma, 
pi  346,  full.)  [L.  S.] 

SIRNIDES,  a  group  of  small  islands  off  the  pro- 
mootoiy  flammnniam  in  Crete.  (Plin.  iv.  12.  s. 
30.) 

SQtOC  (XipiK),  a  town  of  Parthyene,  Batioed  by 
Isidons.  {Stati.  Partk.  c  13,  ed.  MOller.)  It  is 
not  clear  whether  then  is  any  correspoaling  modem 
town ;  but  Rennell  thinks  it  is  represented  by  the 
present  StraUu.  {Gtog.  Bend.  p.  297.)  Ptdeoiy 
places  a  district  which  he  calls  Sirsoene  among  the 
Astabeni,  a  people  who  occupied  part  of  Hyrcania 
(vL  9.  $  5).  It  is  not  impossible  that  Siroc  and 
Siraoene  may  be  thus  connected.  [V.] 

SISAPON  {Xurtatir,  Stnib.  iii.  p.  143),  a  con- 
siderable town  in  Hispania  Baetica.  (Cic  PUL  iL 
19;  Plio.  iu.  1.  a.  S.)  It  Uy  N.  of  Co^uba,  be- 
tween the  Baetis  and  the  Anaa,  and  was  cdebnted 
for  its  silver  mines  and  veins  of  cinnabar  (Stnb. 
iL  c:  Vitruv.  viL  9;  Plin.  zzxiii.  7.  s.  40;  Dioacu'. 
v.  109.)  The  town  of  Almaien  in  the  Sierra  Mo- 
rtma,  with  which  Sisapon  ia  identi6ed,  still  possesses 
a  rich  mine  of  qmcksilver.  "  The  mine  is  ap|)S- 
rently  inexhanstible,  becoming  richer  in  proportion 
aa  this  shafts  deepen.  The  Vein  of  cinnabar,  about 
25  feet  thick,  travenes  rocks  of  quarts  and  dale; 
and  runs  towards  Almadaitjot.  Virgin  qoicksilrcr 
oocun  also  in  pyrites  and  faomstein.''  "Between 
20,000  and  25,000  qnintali  of  mercniy  an  now 
procund  annually.'  (Ford,  Bandboot  of  Spam, 
p.  70 ;  camp.  Laborde,  fHn.  it  p.  I3S;  DUlon's 
Tratdt,  iL  pp.  78,  77.)  The  name  of  this  town  is 
variouijy  written  It  appears  m  coina  as  "  Sisipo* 
(Sestini,  p.  87),  whilst  otben  have  the  comet  name. 
(Flores,  Aftd.  iiL  p.  119  ;  Uioonet,  i.  p.  25,  and 
Snpp.  L  p.  114.)  Thefinm"Sisalone"(/iM./4at 
(p.  444)  is  probably  oorrupt.  It  appean  to  be  the 
same  town  called  2unmim  by  Ptolemy  (iL  &  § 
59),  who,  however,  places  it  in  the  territoy  of  the 
Oretani,  m  Hispania  Tarraoooenais,  oo  which  indeed 
itboiden.  rT.H.D.] 

SISAB.     [UsAB.] 

SISABA  CXuripa,  PtoL  iv.  3.  §  17),  a  lake  in 
Africa  Propria,  in  the  neighboorhood  of  Hippo  Diar- 
rhytns.     Now  Benuert  or  Baerta.      [T.  H.  D.] 

SISABACA  (ZurdfMKa,  PtoL  iL  6.  §  S2)[  a 
town  of  the  Morbogi  or  Tnnnodigi  in  Hispania  Tar- 
raconensis.  For  coins,  see  Sestini,  p.  197.  [T.H.D.] 
SISAURANUM  {rh  iiampinir,  Pn>cop.  Pen. 
iL  19,  ois  Aedif.  iL  4),  a  fbrtrena  of  Meei^aniia, 
above  Darn,  noticed  by  Procopina.  It  is  not  else- 
when  mrationed.  [V.J 

SrSCIA,  SEGESTA,  or  SEGE'STICA  (X<nc^ 
'Xeyiara,  Xeynrruetf),  a  great  town  in  the  sonth  of 
Upper  Pannonia,  on  die  southern  bank  of  the  Se?as, 
on  an  island  formed  by  that  river  and  two  others, 
the  Cdapis  and  Odra,  a  canal  dog  by  Tiberias  com- 
pleting the  island.  (Dion  Cass.  xlix.  37.)  It  was 
situated  oo  the  great  nad  fhxn  Aemona  to  Sinnium. 
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(/t.  AnL  pp.  S59,  S60,  265,  866,  87S,  274;  Plin. 
iiL  28.)  According  to  Plinjr  the  name  Segntica 
belonged  only  to  the  inland,  and  the  town  was  called 
Siscia;  while  Strabo  (vil.  p.  314)  eajs  that  Siacia 
was  a  fort  in  the  neighboDrhoad  of  S^eatica;  but  if 
thia  was  so,  it  must  be  supposed  that  sobeeqnently 
the  fort  and  town  became  nnited  as  one  place. 
(Camp.  Strab.  iv.  p.  202,  T.  p.  214,  vii.  p.  218; 
Appian,  lUgr.  16,  23,  &c.)  Siscia  was  from  the 
first  a  strangljr  fortified  town;  and  after  its  capture 
\>j  Tiberins,  in  the  reign  of  Aogtistns  (Appian,  Dion 
Cass.,  U.  ce. ;  Yell.  Pat.  ii.  113),  it  became  one  of  the 
moat  importaut  places  of  Pannonia;  far  being  situ- 
ated on  two  navigable  rirerB,  it  not  only  carried  on 
considerable  commerce  (Strab.  v.  pp.  207,  214),  but 
became  the  central  point  tram  which  Augustus  and 
Tiberins  carried  on  their  ondertakings  against  the 
Pannonians  and  Illyrians.  Tiberius  did  much  to 
enlarge  and  embellish  the  town,  which  as  early  as 
that  time  seems  to  hare  been  made  a  oolonia,  for 
Pliny  mentions  it  as  each :  in  the  time  of  Septimins 
Severus  it  received  fresh  colonists,  whence  in  in- 
scriptions it  is  called  Col.  Septimia  Siscia.  The 
town  oontained  an  imperial  mint,  and  the  treasury 
for  what  was  at  a  Uter  time  called  the  province 
Savia;  at  the  same  time  it  was  the  station  of  the 
small  fleet  kept  on  the  Savus.  Siscia  maintained 
its  importance  until  Sirmium  b^an  to  rise,  for  in 
proportiuD  as  Sirmium  rose,  Siscia  sank  and  declined. 
(C<Hnp.  Zosim.  ii.  48;  Orelli,  IrucryA  n.  604,  505, 
2703,  3075,  3346,  4993.)  The  modem  town  of 
Sinek,  occupying  the  place  of  the  ancient  Siscia, 
contains  many  interesting  remains  of  antiquity. 
(Harsili,  Damibmi,  p.  47;  Sohonwianer,  Antiq. 
Sabariae,  p.  52,  foil.;  Muchar,  Noribun,  i.  p. 
159.)  [L.  S.] 

SITACE  (Tttriai),  a  laige  town,  first  noticed  by 
Xenopbon  (^Anab.  ii.  4.  §  13),  situated  about  8 
para  Bangs  from  the  Median  Wall,  and  15  fnHn  the 
Tigris  ud  the  month  of  the  Physcus.  The  esact 
situation  cannot  be  now  determined,  but  several 
travellers  have  noticed,  in  this  neighbourhood,  ex- 
tensive ancient  remains,  whicb  may  perhaps  belong 
to  this  city.  (Mannert,  T.  pt  iL  p.  281;  Niebuhr, 
iL  p.  805;  Ives,  TrastU,  ie.  p.  133.)  [V.] 

BITACUS  (2rraK<i»,  Arrian,  Ind.  c  38),  a  nver 
of  Peina,  to  which  Nearchus  came  in  his  celebrated 
coasting  voyage.  It  is  m  all  probability  the  same  as 
that  called  by  Pliny  Sitiogagns  (vi  23.  s.  26); 
although  his  statement  that,  frcHU  its  month,  an 
ascent  could  be  made  to  Pasargada  in  7  days,  is 
manifestly  erroneous.  There  is  no  reason  to  donbt 
that  it  is  at  present  represented  by  a  stream  called 
Sita-RhtgUn.  (Vincent,  Voy.  of  Neardau,  i.  p. 
885  ;  D'AnviUe,  Mim.  de  FAcad.  zzx.  p.  158  ; 
Bitter,  Erdkunde,  vu.  p.  763.)  [V.] 

SITHiyNlA  (Si«ainD,  Herod,  vii.  123;  Steph. 
B.;  Virg.  Bucol  x.  66;  Hor.  Corm.  L  18.  9: 
Ijongot),  the  central  of  the  three  prangs  which  run 
oat  into  the  Aegean  from  the  great  peninsula  of 
Cbalcidice,  forming  a  prolongatini  to  the  peak 
called  Solomin  or  Kholomin.  The  Sithonian  penin- 
sula, which,  though  not  so  hilly  as  that  of  Acts,  is 
not  so  inviting  as  Pallene,  was  the  first,  it  appears, 
to  be  occupied  by  the  Ghalcidio  adonists.  A  list  of 
its  towns  is  given  in  Ctutcmic*.        [E.  B.  J.] 

SITIA,  a  place  in  Hispania  Baetica.  (Plin.  iiL 
J.  8.8.)  [T.H.D.] 

SITIFI  (2<T<^i,  PtoL  iv.  2.  §  34),  a  town  in 
the  interior  of  Maoretama  Caeaariensis,  situated  in 
an  extenave  plain  not  fiv  from  the  borden  of 
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Nimiidia,  and  en  the  road  fram  Cartilage  to  Cirta. 
(/(m.  iln<.pp.24,  29,  31,  &c.;  comp.  Amm.  Hare. 
xxviii.  6.)  At  first,  under  the  Numidian  kings,  it 
was  but  an  nnimportant  place:  but  under  the  Boman 
dominioD  it  became  the  fraitier  town  of  the  new 
province  of  Nnmidia,  was  greatly  enlarged  and  ele- 
vated to  be  a  colony;  so  that  on  the  subsequent 
division  of  Mauretania  Caesar,  into  two  smaller  pro- 
vinces it  became  the  capital  of  Mauretania  Sitiiensis. 
Under  the  dominion  of  the  Vandals,  it  was  the 
capital  of  the  district  Zthi.  (ZiSn,  Procop.  J3. 
Vand.  ii.  20.)  It  is  still  called  Setif,  and  lies  upon 
an  emiuence  in  a  delightful  neighbourhood.  Some 
ruins  of  the  ancient  town  are  still  to  be  seen. 
(Shaw's  TrcaeU,  p.  49.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

SITILLIA,  in  Gallia,  is  placed  by  the  Table  on  a 
road  from  Aq  oae  Bormonis  (Bourbon  tAreiaadmuU) 
to  Pocrininm,  supposed  to  be  Perrigm.  Sitillia  is 
zvi.  from  Aquae  Bormonis  and  TJiii.  from  Pocriniom 
Sitillia  is  probably  a  phu»  named  Tid.  (D'Anville 
Notice,  <fc.)  [G.  JL] 

SITIOGAGUS.    [SiTAcns.] 

SITOMAGUS,  a  town  of  the  Toeni  or  Simeni,  in 
the  E.  part  of  Britannia  Bomana.  (/<m.  AnLf.  480.) 
Camden  (p.  456)  identifies  it  with  Thtt/ordin  Nor- 
/oik,  whilst  others  seek  it  at  SUmmarket,  Soutktoold, 
and  Saxmundham.  In  the  Tab.  Peut  it  is  errone- 
ously written  "  Sinomachus."  [T.  H.  D.] 

SITONES,  a  population  conterminous  with  the 
Stiiones,  frasD  whom  they  differ  only  in  being  governed 
by  a  female :  "  in  tantnm  non  mode  a  libertate  sed 
etiam  a  servitnte  d^enerant.  Hie  Sueriae  finis." 
(Tac  Germ.  45.)  The  Sitmian  locality  is  some  part 
of  Finland ;  probably  the  northern  ha&  of  the  coast 
of  the  Gidf  of  Bothnia. 

The  statement  that  they  were  under  a  female  rule 
is  explained  as  follows.  The  name  by  which  the 
East  Bothnian  {Inlanders  designate  themselves  is 
foMu-laiset  (in  the  singnlar  JtTaiau-lainen).  The 
Swedes  call  them  Qmaetu  (Kuxtiat).  The  mediaeval 
name  ibr  their  country  is  Cq/an-ia.  Kaw  quima  in 
the  Morse  language  ss  woman,  bang  our  vatia 
jueen  and  quean ;  and  in  the  same  Norse  tongue 
the  hmd  of  the  Qeame  would  be  Cvena-land  ,■  as  it 
actually  is,  being  Cuxien-bmd(_Queen-land)  in  Anglo- 
Saxon.  Hence  the  statement  of  Tacitus  arises  out 
of  information  concerning  a  certain  Cuoen-Iand, 
eiToneonsly  considered  to  be  a  terra  femitarum,  in- 
stead of  a  terra  Qaaem/rum.  The  reader  who  thinks 
this  fimdful  should  be  informed  that  in  Adam  of 
Bremen,  writing  in  the  12th  century,  when  the  same 
country  comes  under  notice,  the  same  confrudan 
appears,  and  that  in  a  stronger  form.  The  Sitonian 
country  is  actually  terra  fiainaruiii,  Moie  than 
tbb,  iLe  femmae  become  Arruaotu :  "  drca  haeo 
litora  Baltic!  maris  femnt  esse  Amaamae,  quod 
nunc  terra  feminanm  dicitur,  quss  aquae  gnstn 
aliqui  dicunt  concipere. ....  Hae  simni  viventes, 
spemnnt  consortia  vircffum,  qnos  etiam,  si  advenerint, 
a  se  viriliter  repellunt,"  c.  228.  (Zenss,  J)i6 
DetUioien,  ^■c.,  t.  v.  Kwenen.') 

It  is  worth  noticing  that  King  Alfnd's  locality 
of  the  Cvmat  is,  in  respect  to  their  relations  to  the 
Stiat,  exactly  that  of  Tacitus, — Cceno-land  succeed- 
ing 5iKa-land. 

The  Sitones  seem  to  have  been  the  ancient  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Finns  of  Fmland, — the  Fenni  of 
the  ancients  being  the  Laps.  This  is  not  only  what 
the  words  Sitones  and  Qvaea  suggest,  but  the  infer- 
ence from  the  word  Fenni  also.  To  the  Finlander, 
Fin  is  •  strange  name.  The  Swede  calls  him  Qdosh; 
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h»  calls  hinudf  Stuma-hmm  or  Bamalamm.  On 
tba  other  hand,  it  it  tlM  Lap  cf  /Yuaiark  that  ia 
eaUad  a  Fin,  and  it  ii  the  Norwegian  who  calls  Um 
•0.    [FDnn.]  [B.O.L.] 

SITTACE  (Xrrriini,  Ptol.  tL  1.  5  6),  a  town  of 
■ndeot  Aaajria,  at  the  soatheni  end  of  this  frotince, 
CD  the  road  between  Artemita  and  Snsa.  (Strah. 
xn.  p.  744.)  It  is  called  Situ  (2fTTa)  b;  Diodons 
(zriL  IIO).  It  was  the  capital  of  the  district  of 
Sittaeane,  which  appeal*  to  hare  been  called  in  Uter 
timea  ApoUoniatis  (Strab.  xl  p.  524),  and  which 
adjoined  the  prorince  of  Sosis  (xt.  p.  7SS).  Plinjr, 
who  gires  the  district  of  Sittaeene  a  mora  nortbari; 
dinetioo,  states  that  it  bore  also  the  naoica  of  Arbe- 
litit  and  Palatstine  (tL  37.  s.  31).  It  is  probablj 
the  tame  eoantrr  which  Cortiua  calls  Satrtpene 
(T.  2>  [V.] 

SITTACEIIE.    [Smtaob.] 

SITTOGATIS  (iirr6imris,  Anian,  TmL  c  4),  a 
aangable  riTcr,  which,  aocotding  to  Anian,  flowed 
into  the  OoHffti.  It  has  been  coojeetnied  by  Man- 
nert  that  it  is  the  same  as  the  preaent  Smd,  a 
tribntaiy  of  the  Jmma,  near  Bamprn-  (r.  pt  i.  p^ 

W).  [V] 

SrOPH  (Xo<^,  Herod.  iL  17S),  a  town  of  the 
'  Saltic  noma  in  the  Delta  of  Egjpt  It  doea  not  ap- 
pear to  be  mentioned  bj  anj  other  writer  besides 
Herodotos.  [T.H.D.1 

SrVA  (Sisw),  a  town  in  the  pce<*ctaTe  of  Ciuda 
in  Cappadoda,  oo  the  road  from  Maiaca  to  TaTiom, 
at  a  distanot  of  88  nukt  fiom  Haiaoa.  (PtoL  t.  6. 
S  15;  Tab.  Pmt)  [L.  &] 

SMARAGDUS  MONS  (3liii»ry^t  Jpet,  Pto). 
ir.  5.  S  15),  was  a  portion  of  the  chain  of  hills  which 
mns  uoDg  the  western  coast  of  the  Bed  Sea  fhsn 
the  Heroopolite  gnlf  to  the  straits  of  Bab-d-Mcm- 
ieb.  Between  lat.  34°  and  35°  in  this  range  ia 
the  Mount  Smaragdns,  the  modem  Djditi  Zdbartk, 
which  deriTed  its  name  from  the  emeralds  found 
there,  and  early  attracted  bj  its  wealth  the  Atgyp- 
tians  into  that  barren  region.  The  princiiial  mine 
was  at  DyM-Zabank;  but  at  Bmtitr-dSo^ttir 
to  N.,  and  at  Sdchi  to  S.,  each  a  portion  of  Mount 
Smaragdns,  there  are  traces  of  ancient  mining  ope- 
lations.  Small  emeralds  of  an  inferior  quality  are 
ttill  faaai.  in  this  district.  (Mannert,  Qtogrcpk. 
ToL  X.  p.  81.)  Strabo  (zriL  p.  815)  and  Pliny 
(xxzTiL  15.  a.  16)  mention  the  wealth  obtained 
from  these  mines.  At  Sekket  there  is  a  temple  of 
the  Ptolemaic  era;  but  the  mines  were  known  and 
wrought  at  least  as  early  as  the  reign  of  AmtmojA 
nL,  in  the  18th  dynas^  of  the  natire  kings  of 
Aegypt.  [W.aD.] 

SMENUa  [UooinA,  p.  114,  b.] 

SMILA.   [Cbossaka.] 

SMYBNA  {iiiipra:  £(&.3ftv)iMuat,Smyniaens: 
Smynta  or  Itmir),  one  of  the  most  celebrated  and 
most  flourishing  cities  in  Asia  Minor,  waa  titoatad  on 
the  east  of  the  month  of  the  Hetmus,  and  on  tlie  bay 
which  receiTod  from  the  city  the  name  of  the  Smyr- 
naens  Sinus.  It  is  said  to  hare  been  a  Teiy  ancient 
town  founded  by  an  Amazon  of  the  name  of  Smyrna, 
who  had  previously  conquered  Ephesus.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  Smyrna  was  regarded  at  a  colony 
of  Ephesus.  The  Ephesian  colonists  are  sud  after- 
wards to  have  been  expelled  by  Aeolians,  who  then 
oocnpied  the  phue,  until,  aided  by  the  (kdophonians, 
the  Ephesian  colonists  were  enabled  to  re.establiah 
themselves  at  Smyrna.  (Stiab.  xiv.  p.  633 ;  Staph. 
B.  *.  v.;  Plin.  v.  31.)  Herodotus,  on  the  other  hand 
(L  150),  states  that  Smyrna  originally  beknged  to 
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the  Aaoliam,  who  admitted  into  their  eity  aome 
Colophooian  exiles;  and  that  these  Colo|jioiiiaoa 
afterwards,  dwing  a  festival  which  wasceMiimted 
outside  the  town,  made  themselveB  mastea  of  the 
place.     From  that  time  Smyrna  ceased  to  be  an 
Aeolian  city,  and  waa  received  into  the  Ionian  oon- 
federacy  (Compi  Pans.  vii.  5.  §  I.)     So  &»-  then  •• 
we  an  guided  by  antbcntic  hit  tory,  Smyrna  babnged 
to  the  Aeolian  confederacy  nntil  the  ycair  b.  c.  688, 
when  by  an  act  of  treachery  on  this  part   of  tba 
Colophoniana  it  iell  into  die  banda  of  the  lonianB, 
and  became  the  13th  dty  in   the  Icniaii  Leagna. 
(Hsrod.  I  c;  Pans.  L  c.)   The  city  was  attacked  by 
the  Lydian  king  Gygea,  but  snooeesfully  reaistad 
the  aggressor  (Herod.  L  14;  Pans.  ix.  29.  §  2.) 
Alyattes,  however,  about  B.  c.  627,  was  more  soc- 
ceeeful ;  he  took  and  destroyed  the  dty,  and  benoe- 
firth,  for  a  period  of  400  years,  it  was  deserted 
and  in  mint  (Herod.  L  16;   Strtk  xiv.  p.  646), 
though  some  inhabitants  lingered  in  the  place,  living 
Ktii.ifi6r,  as  is  stated  by  Stiabo,  and  as  we  must 
infer  {hm  the  bet  that  Scylax  (p.  37)  speaks  of 
Smyrna  as  still  existing.     Alexander  the  Great  it 
said  to  have  formed  the  deaign  of  rebuilding  the  citj 
(Pans.  vii.  S.  §  I);  bnt  be  did  not  live  to  carry  this 
plan  into  eSect;  it    was,  however,  undertaken   by 
Antigcana,  and  finally  completed  by  Lysimachoa. 
The  new  dty  was  not  built  on  the  site  of  the  andeot 
ooa,  but  at  a  distance  of  30  stadia  to  the  sooth  of  it, 
CD  the  southern  coast  of  the  bay,  and  partly  on  the 
side  of  a  hill  which  Pliny  calls  Hastnsia,  bat  prin- 
dpally  in  the  pUm  at  the  ibot  of  it  exteujing  to  tba 
sea.     After   its   extensioo   and  embelliiibment  by 
Lysimachot,  new  Smyrna  became  one  of  the  most 
magnificent  dties,  and   certainly  the  finest  in  all 
Alia  Minor.  The  streets  were  handsome,  veil  pared, 
and  drawn  at  right  angica,  and  the  eity  contained 
several  aquarea,  porticoes,   a  public  library,  and 
nimieroat  tonples  and  other  public  bnildii^;  bat 
one  great  drawback  was   that  it  had  no  drsina. 
(Strab.  I  e.;  Uarm.  Onm.  n.  5.)      It  alao  poa- 
sested  an  excellent  harbour  which  could  be  dwd, 
and  continued  to  be  one  of  the  wealtfaieat  and  moat 
flourishing   eommercia]   dtiea  of  Asia  ;    it  aftcr- 
warda  became  the  seat  of  a  conventns  juridicsa 
which  embmoed  the  greater  part  of  Aeolis  as  far  as 
Magnesia,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Sipyloa.    (Cic  p. 
Flax.  30;  Plin.  T.  81.)    During  the  war  between 
the   Somana   and  Mithridatea,    Smyrna   reoiafawd 
faithful  t«  the  former,  for  which  it  waa  rewarded 
with  various  grants  and  privileges.  (Liv.  xxxv.  43, 
xxxvii.  16,  54,  xxxviii.  39.)      But  it  afierwarda 
snflbred  much,   when  Trebonins,  one  of  Caeaai't 
mnrderare,  was  beeieged  then  by  Dolabella,  who  in 
the  end  took  the  dty,  and  put  Trebonins  to  death. 
(Strab.  L  e.;  Cic.  PkiL  xi.  8;  Liv.  Bpit  119;  Dica 
Cass.  xlviL  29.)    In  the  reign  of  Tibeiioa,  Smynia 
had  conferred  apoo  it  the  equivocal  honour  of  being 
allowed,  in  preference  to  several  other  Anatie  dties, 
to  erect  a  temple  to  the  emperor  (Tac.  Ana.  ax.  63, 
iv.  56).      During  the  years  A.  D.   178  and  180 
Smyrna  sufiered  much  from  earthquakes,  bat  the 
emperor  M.  Aorelins   did   much   to   alleviate  it* 
sumrings  (Dion  Case.  Ixxi.  32.)     It  ia  well  known 
that  Smyrna  was  one  of  the  j^aoes  claiming  to  be 
the  biithpbce  of  Homer,  and  the  Smymaeans  them- 
selves  wen  so  strongly  oonvinoed  d  their  right  to 
claim  this  honour,  that  they  erected  a  temple  to  tba 
great  bard,  or  a  'O/t^iftw*,  a  sploidid  edifiee  con- 
taining a  statua  of  Homer  (Stnb.  L  c.;  Cic  p. 
Arck.  8):  they  even  showed  a  oava  in  the  ndgh- 
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Iiooriiood  of  tbdr  citjr,  en  the  little  rirer  Heles, 
where  the  poet  was  said  to  hare  oompoeed  his  works. 
Smjmia  was  at  all  dmes  not  only  a  gntit  commercial 
place,  bat  its  achools  of  rhetoric  and  philosopbj  also 
vera  in  gnat  repate.  The  Christian  Church  also 
flooriahed  throof;h  the  zeal  and  care  of  its  first 
bishop  Poljcarp,  who  is  said  to  have  been  pat  to 
death  in  the  stadiam  of  Smjrma  in  A.  D.  166  (Ireo. 
iii.  p.  176).  Under  the  BTzantine  emperors  the  city 
experiaooed  great  vidseitades :  having  been  occapied 
bj  Tzacfaas,  a  Turkish  chief,  about  Uie  clcse  of  the 
1 1th  century,  it  was  nearly  d&itroyed  bj  a  Greek 
fleet,  commanded  by  John  Dacas.  It  was  restored, 
however,  by  the  emperor  Comnenas,  but  again  sub- 
jected to  severe  sufferings  during  the  siege  of  Ta- 
merlane. Not  long  «fter  it  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Turks,  who  have  tetuned  posseeaion  of  it  ever 
since.  It  is  now  the  great  mart  of  the  Levant 
trade.  Of  Old  Smyrna  only  a  iew  remams  now 
exist  on  the  north-eastern  side  of  the  bay  of  Smyrna; 
the  walls  of  the  acropolis  are  in  the  ancient  Cydoiwau 
style.  The  ancient  remains  of  Mew  Smyrna  are 
men  nnmeroos,  eepedally  of  its  walls  which  are  of 
a  solid  and  massive  construction;  of  the  stadium 
between  the  western  gate  and  the  sea,  which,  how- 
ever, is  stripped  of  its  marble  seats  and  decorations; 
and  of  the  theatre  on  the  dde  of  a  hill  fronting  the 
bay.  Theae  and  other  remains  of  ancient  baildings 
hare  been  destroyed  by  the  Turks  in  order  to  obtain  the 
"■«'«"»'*  for  other  baildings;  bat  numerous  remains 
of  ancient  art  have  been  dag  out  of  the  ground  at 
Smyrna.  (Chandler's  TrawU  m  A$ia,  pp.  76,  87; 
Pn^each,  DmhcSrdighatm,  i.  p^  515,  foil.;  Ha- 
milton, Reteareha,  L  p.  46,  fblL;  Sir  C.  Fellows, 
Atia  Mmor,  p.  10,  ibU.)  [L.  &] 
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Ooni  OF  SUTBirA. 

SMTBNAEUS  SimjS  (^inv/imitu)  KiKms),  also 
called  the  bay  of  Hermns  (*Ep^<w>  miXm),  from 
the  river  Hennas,  which  flows  into  it,  or  the  bay  of 
Meka  (MfA^ov  k.),  from  the  little  river  Melee,  is 
the  bay  at  the  head  of  which  Smyrna  is  situated. 
From  its  entimnce  to  the  head  it  is  350  stadia  in 
length,  but  is  divided  into  a  larger  and  a  smaller 
basin,  which  have  been  formed  by  the  deposits  of  the 
Bermus,  which  have  at  the  same  time  much  nar' 
rowed  the  whole  bay.  A  peracm  sailing  into  it 
had  00  his  right  the  promontory  of  Celaenae,  and  (m 
bis  left  the  headland  of  Phocaea;  the  central  part  of 
the  bay  oonlained  numerous  small  islands.  (Strab. 
siv.  p.  645;  Pomp.  MeU,  L  17;  Vit.  Bern.  3; 
Stcph.  B.  $.  *.  S^i^ro.)  [L.  S.] 

SOAMAS  (X>a»T,  Ptd.  viL  4.  §  S),  a  nnsll 
rirer  of  Taprobane  (Ceylm),  which  flowed  into  the 
■ea  on  the  western  side  of  the  island.  Lassen  (in 
hta  map)  calls  it  the  KUau,  On  its  banks  lived  a 
people  of  the  same  name,  the  SoanL  (Pto).  vii. 
4.  |9.)  [V.] 

SOANDA  or  SOANDUH  (XiwSa  or  Martn), 
a  castle  of  Csppadoda,  between  Therma  aiid 
Saooena.  (Stiab.  xiv.  pi  663;  lU  Ant  p.  S02.)  The 


same  place  seems  to  be  alluded'to  by  Frontlnns  (iii. 
S.  §  9),  who  calls  it  Suenda.  Hamilton  {Retarchet, 
ii  p.  886,  foil.)  identifies  it  with  Stoghanli  Den,  a 
place  situated  on  a  rock,  about  8  miles  on  the 
soath-west  of  Karoiutar,  but  other  geopraphen 
place  it  in  a  different  locality.  [L.  S.] 

SOAS.    [Soinis.] 

SOATRA  (XiaTpa),ot  probably  more  ootrectly 
Srivstra  (iaUerpa),  as  the  name  appears  on  coins, 
was  an  open  town  in  Lyoaooia,  in  the  neighbonr- 
hood  of  Apameia  Cibotna,  on  the  ruad  from  thence 
to  Laodiceia  The  place  was  badly  provided  with 
water  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  668;  PtoL  v.  4.  §  IS;  HierocL 
p.  67S ;  Tab.  PtuL),  whence  travellera  are  inclined 
to  identify  its  site  with  the  pbce  now  called  Su  Var- 
vteu,  that  is,  "  there  is  no  water  here."     [L.  S.} 

SOATRAE,  a  town  in  Lower  Uuesia  (/<m.  Ant. 
p.  229),  variously  identified  with  Priaxidi  and 
KiopUeai.  In  the  Tab.  Pent,  and  by  the  Geogr. 
Bav.  (iv.  6)  it  is  called  Scatrae  [T.  H.  D.] 

SOBU'RA  {ioSoupat  lia6fu)r),  a  place  on  the 
eastern  coast  of  Biadottm,  mentioned  in  the  Peri- 
plus  (p.  34).  It  is  probably  the  same  as  the  modem 
SabroM,  between  Pondichary  and  Madnu.  (See 
Lassen's  map.)  [V.] 

SOCAMAA  or  SOCAKDA  (XuKnyia  or  2a>K((». 
So),  a  small  river  of  Hyrcania,  noticed  by  Ptolemy 
(vi.  9.  §  2).  It  is  probably  the  present  Ovrgrm.  Am- 
mianos  HarceUinus  speaks  of  a  place  called  Socun- 
da,  00  the  shores  of  the  Hyrcanian  or  Cas]nan  sea 
(xxiiL  6).  [V.] 

SO'ORATIS  raSULA  (icKpArovs  niaos),  an 
island  of  the  Sinus  Arabicos  {Red  Sea),  placed  by 
Ptolemy  (vi.  7.  §  44),  who  alone  mentions  it,  in 
long.  70°,  ho.  16°  iff,  and  therefore  off  the  M.  coast 
of  his  Elisari,  the  Sabaei  of  other  geognphers, 
30*  east  of  his  Accipitrum  Insula  {'UpdKm>)  and 
2°  20'  south  of  them.  They  are  probably  identical 
with  the  Fanan  islands,  of  the  £.  L  Company's 
Chart,  described  by  cdnmanders  Horeeby  and  Elwon, 
in  thdr  Sailing  IMrections  for  the  Bed  Sea,  as  "  the 
largest  all  along  this  coast,  situated  upon  the  ex- 
tensive banks  west  of  Gheeian.  They  are  two  in 
nnmber,  but  may  be  considered  as  forming  one 
island,  being  connected  by  a  sandy  spit  of  shoal- 
water,  across  which  camels  frequently  pass  from 
one  to  the  other.'  The  weetemmost  is  Fanan 
Ktbter  (_=  the  greater),  31  miles  in  length,  eztend- 
mg  from  lat.  1^  35'  long.  42°  13'  to  Ut  16°  54' 
long.  41°  47'.  Fanan  Sygeer  (=the  smaller)  is,  on 
its  ME.  side,  18  miles  in  length,  and  extends  to  Ut. 
17°  li':  their  whole  breath  is  only  12  milea.  The 
land  is  of  considerable  height,  intenpeised  with  some 
plains  and  valleys:  the  hilly  parte  are  coral  rock  (pp. 
88,39;  C.MUller,  Tabulae  in  Oeog.araee.ilia.tiii. 
viii).  In  other  comparative  atlases,  adopted  by 
Arrowsmith,  the  modem  name  is  given  as  KotmbiJ: 
It.,  considerably  to  the  M.  of  the  Fanan,  described  by 
the  same  writen  as  lying  only  2  miln  from  the 
main,  a  small  island  ^nt  ^  a  mile  in  length  and 
tbereilbra  not  likely  to  have  been  noticed  by  Ptolemy, 
who  obvioosly  mentions  only  the  man  important. 
(SaSing  Direction;  pt  50.)  Hannert  identilBes  the 
Socratis  InstUa  with  Miebuhr's  Firtm,  where  the 
traveller  says  the  inhabitants  of  Loheia  have  a  pearl 
fiabeiy.  'This  name  does  not  occur  in  the  "  Siming 
DirecUons,"  bat  is  probably  the  same  if  Fanan. 
(Hannert,  Geographie  wm  Arabien, pi  49;  Miebuhr, 
Detcriptimdef Arable,  f.iO\.)  [G.  W.] 

SOCUNDA.     [SocAMAA.] 
SODOM  (ri  a(i<o/tB,Strab.xv.p.  764;  Staph.  B. 
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«.  c;  Sodoan,  -Oram,  Tertal.  Apolog.  40;  Sodoms, 
■ae,  Sarer.  Snip.  i.  6  ;  Sedul.  Cam.  i.  106;  Sodo- 
mom,  SoUn.  45.  §  8 ;  Sodomi,  Tertnll.  Carm.  de 
Sodotn.  4),  tlie  inliunoaa  city  of  Cuuan  utokted 
nemr  the  Dead  Sea  in  an  ezeeedingly  rich  and  frnit- 
fal  eoontry,  called  in  its  earij  hiatory  "  the  plain  of 
Jordan"  and  deecribed  as  "  well  watered  eTerywhere, 
before  the  Lord  destroyed  Sodom  and  Qomonah,  eren 
as  the  garden  of  the  Lord,  like  the  land  of  Egypt,  as 
thoa  comeat  to  Zoar."  (Oen.  ziii.  10—12.)  It 
is  also  reckoned  one  of  "  the  cities  of  the  plain 
(liii.  IS.  six.  29),  and  was  probably  the  capital  of 
the  Pentapolis,  which  consisted  of  Sodom,  6<anarrah, 
Admah,  Zeboiim,  and  Bela,  afterwards  Zoar  (^Deut 
zzix.  83;  Gen.  xir.  8,  ziz.  82),  all  of  which  towns, 
howerer,  had  their  several  petty  kings,  who  were 
conivderats  together  agaisat  Chedorlaomer  king  of 
Ehun  and  his  three  allies,  Amraphel  king  of  Shinsr, 
Arioch  king  of  EUasar,  and  Tidal  king  of  natims. 
AfW  Cheitohumer  had  socceeded  in  reducing  these 
aorereigns  to  subjection,  they  served  him  twelve 
yearn ;  in  the  thirteenth  year  they  revolted,  and  in 
the  fourteenth  year  were  again  vanqaished  by  their 
northern  enemies,  when  the  cooqaerors  were  in 
their  tnm  defeated  by  Abraham,  whose  nephew  Lot 
had  been  carried  captive  with  all  his  proper^.  The 
ncred  historian  has  preserved  the  names  of  four  of 
the  petty  kings  who  at  this  time  ruled  the  cities  of 
the  plain,  via.  Bern  of  Sodom,  Busba  of  Gomorrah, 
Siinab  of  Admah,  and  ShemehBr  of  Zeboiun ;  and  the 
scene  of  the  engagement  was  "  the  vale  of  Siddim, 
which  is  the  salt  sea "  (Oen.  ziv.),  an  expression 
which  aeems  clearly  to  imply  that  the  battle-6eld,  at 
least,  was  subsequently  submerged;  the  admission 
of  which  fact,  however,  would  not  involve  the  conse- 
quence that  no  lake  had  previously  existed  in  the  plain ; 
although  this  too  may  be  probably  iniierred  from  the 
earlier  passage  already  cited,  which  seems  to  de- 
scribe a  wide  plain  watered  by  the  river  Jordan,  as 
the  plain  of  Efjpt  is  irrigated  by  the  Nile :  and  as 
this  vale  of  Siddim  was  fnll  of  slime-pits  (beds  of 
bitumen),its  subsidence  naturally  fcamed  the  Asj^lt 
Lake.  The  catastrophe  of  the  cities,  as  described  in 
the  sacred  narrative,  does  not  certainly  convey  the 
idea  that  they  were  submerged,  fat  fire  and  not 
water  was  the  iustmment  of  Uieir  destraction  (Gen. 
ziz.;  &  Judt  7);  so  that  the  cities  need  not  neoes- 
aarily  have  been  litaated  in  the  middle  of  the  valley, 
but  on  the  sloping  sides  of  the  hills  which  confined 
the  plain,  from  which  they  would  still  be  appropri- 
ately denominated  "  cities  of  the  plain."  (Reland, 
Palautma,  p.  355.)  This  is  remarked  in  order  to 
remove  whiat  has  been  regarded  as  a  fundamental 
objection  to  the  hypothesee  of  a  late  traveller,  who 
claims  to  have  recovered  the  sites  of  all  the  cities  of 
the  Pentapolis,  which,  as  hs  maintains,  are  still 
maiksd  by  very  considerable  ruins  of  former  habi- 
tations. Whatever  value  may  be  attached  to  the 
identification  of  the  other  four,  there  is  little  donbt 
that  the  site  of  Sodom  is  correctly  fixed  near  the 
south-western  extremity  of  the  lake,  where  the 
modem  native  name  Vtdom  or  Eidom,  containing 
all  the  radicals  of  the  ancient  name,  is  attached  to  a 
pUin  and  a  hill  (othenri«e  railed  Khatkm  or  Jd>el- 
tl-UOik,  i.  e.  the  salt  hill),  which  consequently 
baa  kmg  been  r^arded  as  marking  the  site  of  th«t 
accursed  city.  This  singular  ridge  has  been  several 
times  explored  and  described  by  modem  travellere, 
whose  testimony  is  collected  and  confirmed  by  Dr. 
Kobmson  (BibL  Ra.  vol.  ii.  p.  481 — 48S);  but  it 
was  reserved  for  the  diligence  or  imagiaatioacfM.de  I 
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Sauksy  to  discover  the  eztendve  dOrit  of  tint  o- 
cient  dty,  covering  the  small  plain  and  mounds 
on  the  north  and  north-east  of  the  aalt-ridga, 
and  extending  along  the  bed  of  Waig  Zwctirak 
(  Voyage  auUmr  de  la  Mtr  Marie,  vd.  ii.  pp.  71'— 
74).  On  the  other  side  of  the  qnestiaa  M.  Van  de 
Velde  is  the  latest  aotbority.  {Sgria  aadPaktim 
in  1851  and  1852,  pp.  114,  115,  nate)L  Lieot 
Lynch,  of  the  American  ezplorii^  expeditioo,  hat 
given  a  strikmg  view  of  this  salt  mountain,  iUostis- 
tive  of  bis  descriptioa  of  the  vicinity  of  Usdom.  (£s- 
pedition  to  tie  Dead  Sea,  pp.  306—308.)    [G.W.] 

SODRAE  (i6Sp<u'),  a  tribe  met  with  by  Alex- 
ander the  Great  in  the  k>wer/Vai^,near  Pattalme, 
aocording  to  Diodoms  (xvii.  102).  The  name  ia 
probably  of  Indian  origin,  and  may  repnsent  tha 
caste  of  the  Madras.  [V.] 

SOGDI  (S^tSoi),  one  of  the  smaller  tribes  noticed 
by  Airian  (Anab.  vL  15)  as  encountered  by  Alex- 
ander in  the  lower  Paigib.  By  their  name,  thsy 
would  a{^iear  to  represent  an  immigration  frein  Hit 
north.  [V.] 

SOGDUTfA  (*  SffySwni,  Stub,  it  p.  73,  xi 
p.  516;  PtoL  vi.  12,  &c),  a  widely  extending  dis- 
trict of  Central  Asia,  the  boundaries  of  which  an 
not  consistently  laid  down  by  ancient  asthorai 
Generally,  it  may  be  stated  that  Sogdiana  lay  be- 
tween this  Ozns  and  the  Jaxartas,  at  its  N.  and  & 
Umits,  the  former  separating  it  {ram  Bactriana  and 
Ariana,  the  Utter  from  the  nomad  popolatiens  (f 
Scythia.  (Strab.  xi.  pp.  511,  514;  PtoL  vi.  IS.  | 
1.)  To  the  W.  the  province  was  extended  in  the 
direction  of  the  Csspian  sea,  but,  in  early  times  at 
least,  not  to  it;  to  tiie  E.  were  the  Sacae  and  Ae 
Seres.  The  district  oomprehended  the  greater  part 
of  the  present  Turktttan,  with  the  kingdcm  of  Bok- 
hara, which  bears  to  this  day  the  name  of  Sogi. 
The  character  of  the  country  was  very  direiafied; 
some  part  of  it  being  very  mountainooa,  and  same 
part,  at  the  valley  of  BoUora,  very  fertile  and  pro- 
dnetive.  The  lai^ger  extent  would  seem  to  have 
been,  as  at  present,  a  great  waste.  (Arrian,  Ami. 
iv.  16;  Curt.  viL  10.  §  I.)  At  the  time  when 
Alexander  visited  the  country,  there  appear  to  have 
been  extensive  forests,  filled  with  all  manner  of 
game,  and  surrounded,  at  least  in  some  parts,  with 
walls,  as  preserves.  Alexander  is  said  to  hate 
hnnted  down  4000   wild  beasts.     (Curt.  v3L  1. 

§19) 

The  principal  monntain  chains  are  those  called 
the  Mantes  Oxii  ta  the  N.  (at  present  the  Pamer 
Momtahu^  the  Comedamm  Ucntes  (probably  lbs 
range  of  the  Ah-ta^  or  White  Momiame)  to  tbt 
S.,  and  the  Hootes  Sogdii  (the  modem  name  of 
which  is  not  certain,  there  being  a  doubt  wtHthcr 
they  comprehend  the  Bebir-tagh  as  well  as  the 
Kara-tagh).  The  two  great  rivers  of  the  cooatry 
were  those  which  formed  its  boundaries;  the  Oxas 
(GAon  or  Amit-Darja)  and  the  Jixartes  {SSum  or 
Sgr-Darja).  There  are,  also,  besides  these  mun 
streams,  several  smaller  ones,  feeders  of  tbe  giest 
rivers,  as  tbe  Demns,  Bascatis,  and  the  Polytametna, 
the  latter,  doubtless,  tbe  stream  which  flows  beside 
the  town  cf  Sogd.  The  generic  name  of  the  m- 
habitants  of  Sogdiana  is  Si^i  or  Sogdiani  (Arrian, 
iv.  16,  18;  Plin.  vi.  16 ;  Curt,  iit  >.  §  9,  &c),  a 
race  who,  as  is  stated  by  Stnbo  (xL  p.  SIT),  appear, 
in  character  at  least,  to  have  borne  a  great  resem- 
blance to  their  neighbours  of  Bactriana  Besides 
these,  Fteismy  and  other  writers  have  given  a  bst 
of  other  ouies,—  those,  probably,  of  keal  inba, 
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who  ocenpied  diSsrent  farta  of  the  proriiiot.  Many 
of  theae  diow  bj  the  ftom  of  their  name  that  if  not 
diractlj  of  Indian  descent,  they  are  clearly  ooonected 
with  that  ooontrjr.  Thos  we  have  the  Pasicae,  near 
the  Hontea  Oxii;  the  Thaoori  {Tabirt)  on  the 
Jaxarlea;  the  Ck^drancae,  Drybactae,  and  Gandari 

iGwidUnu),  under  the  moontaina ;  the  Mardyeni 
Jfodro*),  Chonsmii  (JtAwaremuoM),  near  the 
Oxtu;  and  the  Citrodea  (^Ktritai)  near  the  aame 
river.    (Wilson,  Ariaaa,  p.  164.) 

The  hiatoriana  of  Alezander'e  march  leave  ns  to 
rappoae  that  Sofsdiana  aboniided  with  large  towns; 
but  many  of  these,  as  Professor  Wilson  has  re- 
marked ({.  c),  were  probably  little  more  than  forts 
erected  along  the  lines  of  the  great  rivers  to  defend 
the  oonntiy  from  the  incursions  of  the  barbarous 
tribes  to  its  N.  and  K  Tet  these  writers  most 
hare  had  good  opportunity  of  estimating  the  force  of 
these  places,  as  Alexander  appears  to  have  been  the 
best  part  of  three  years  in  this  and  ths  adjoining 
province  of  Bactriana.  The  principal  towns  of 
which  the  names  have  been  banded  down  to  us, 
were  Cyreschata  or  Cyropolis,  on  the  Jazartes 
(Staph.  B.  (.v.;  Curt,  vi.*  6)  ;  Gaza  (GAos  or 
Gktam,  Ibn  Hankil,  p.  S70);  Alezandreia  Ultima 
(Arrian,  iii.  SO;  Curt  L  c;  Amm.  Marc  xxiit  6), 
doubtless  in  the  neighbourhood  nf,  if  not  oo  the  site 
of  the  present  Khojatd;  Alexandreia  Oziana  (PtoL 
Ti.  13.  §  5;  Stepb.  B.  (.  •.);  Nantaca  (Anian,  iiL 
28,  It.  18),  in  the  neighbonrhood  of  KarM  or 
Naitheb;  Branchidae  (Strab.  zL  p.  518),  a  place 
traditionally  aaid  to  have  been  colonised  by  a  Greek 
population;  and  Morginia  (CnrL  viL  10.  §  15),  pro- 
bably the  present  Marghiaan.  (Droysen,  Bhem. 
Mm.  2  Jahr.  p.  86;  Mannert,  iv.  p.  452;  Bumes, 
Trmds.  I  p.  350;  Memoin  of  Baber,  p  12;  De 
Smcj,  NoHca  et  ExtraiU,  it.  p.  854;  Tbirlwall, 
Hit  of  Oreeoe,  n.  p.  884.)  [V.] 

SOGDII  MONTES.     [SoODUKA.] 

SOGICNTII,  an  Alpine  people  mentioned  by  Pliny 
(HL  20.  L  24).  Nothing  but  resemblance  o!  name 
givea  na  any  indication  of  the  pontion  of  many  small 
mountain  tribes,  bnt  the  names  remain  fi^nently 
Teiy  little  changed.  The  position  of  the  So^imlii 
is  conjectured  to  be  shown  by  the  name  Sines  or 
Souehtt,  NE.  of  Brian^on  in  the  department  of 
Hauta  A^pf.  Bnt  this  is  merely  a  guess;  and 
even  the  orthography  of  the  name  Sogiuntii  ia  not  cer- 
tain. [G.  L.] 

SOLEj  a  small  town  in  the  interior  of  Hyrcania, 
mentioned  by  Ammianns  (zziiL  6).  [V.] 

SOLEN  (SoA^v,  Ptol.  viL  1.  §§  10, 34),  a  smaU 
river  of  &  India,  which  has  its  sources  in  M.  Bettwo, 
and  Bows  thence  into  the  Sinus  Colchicns  at  Gul/ojf 
Mamaar.  It  is  not  certain  which  of  two  rivers, 
the  Vaiparn  or  the  Tamrapami,  represent  it  at 
present :  Lassen  inclines  to  the  bitter.  [V.] 

SOI.ENTA.     [Oi.TBTA  hcsuuk.] 

SOLENTUM.     [SoLtw.] 

80LETUM  (SoUto).  a  town  of  Calabria,  situated 
in  the  interior  of  the  lapygian  peninsula,  about  12 
milea  S.  of  Lnpiae  (_Leece).  It  in  mentioned  only  by 
Pliny,  in  whose  time  it  was  deserted  ("  Soletnm 
desertnm,''  Plin.  iii.  1 1.  s.  1 6),  but  it  must  have  been 
again  inhabited,  as  it  still  exists  under  the  ancient 
name.  That  the  modem  town  occupies  the  ancient 
site  is  proved  by  the  remains  of  the  ancient  walls 
which  were  still  vit,ihle  in  the  days  of  Galateo,  and 
indicated  a  town  of  considerable  magnitude  (Galateo, 
<fe  Stt. /<4)$I7.  p 8 1 ;  Romanelli, vd. ii. p.26.)rE.  H.  B.] 

SOU  {XiAot:  EA.  ioK*(n  or  3iKua),  an  im- 
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portant  town  on  the  eoaat  of  CiKcia,  between  the 
mouths  of  the  rivers  Lamus  and  Pyramus,  from  each 
of  which  its  distance  was  about  SCO  stadia.  (Strab. 
xiv.  p.  675;  StmSaim.  Mar.  Mag.  §  170,  &&) 
The  town  was  founded  by  Argives  joined  by  Lin- 
diaos  from  Rhodes.  (Stnb.  xiv.  p.  671;  Pomp, 
HeU,  i.  13;  Liv.  zxzvii.  56.)  It  is  first  mentioned 
in  history  by  Xenophon  {AncA.  L  2.  §  24)  as  a 
maritime  town  of  Cilicia  ;  it  rase  to  snch  opu- 
lence that  Alexander  the  Great  could  fine  its  citizens 
for  their  attachment  to  Persia  with  200  talents. 
(Arrian,  i4iiai.ii.  5.  §S;  Curl  iii.  17.)  During  the 
Mithridatie  War  the  town  of  Soli  was  taken  and  de- 
stroyed by  Tigranes,  king  of  Armenia,  who  probably 
transplanted  most  of  its  inhabitants  to  Tigranocerta. 
(Dion  Cass,  xxxvl  20;  Plut.  Pomp.  28  ;  Strat).  u. 
p.  532  )  But  the  place  was  revived  by  Pompey,  who 
peopled  it  with  some  of  those  pirates  who  had  fallen 
into  bis  hands,  and  changed  its  name  into  Pom. 
peinpolis.  (IIo/uin^loifroAir,  Plut  I  c;  Strab.  zir. 
p  671;  Appian,  MUKr.  105;  PtoL  t.  8.  §  4;  Plin. 
v.  22;  Staph.  B.  a.  v.;  Tao.  Ami.  ii.  58;  Hierod. 
p.  704.)  Soli  wu  the  birthphce  of  Chrysippus 
the  philosopher,  and  of  two  distinguished  poets, 
Philemon  and  Aratos,  the  latter  of  whom  waa 
believed  to  be  buried  aa  a  bill  near  the  town.  Ths 
Greek  iniiabitants  of  Soli  are  reported  to  have  spoken 
a  very  oorrapt  Qredt  in  consequence  of  their  inter- 
course with  the  natives  of  Cilicia,  and  hence  to  have 
given  rise  to  the  term  eotedsm  (voAourur^i),  which 
has  found  its  way  into  all  the  languages  of  Europe; 
other  traditions,  however,  connect  the  origin  of  this 
term  with  the  town  of  S(ji,  in  Cypms.  (Uog.  Laert 
i.  2.  §  4;  Enitath.  ad  Dim.  Per.  875;  Suid.  t.e. 
Hkoi.)  The  locality  and  the  remwns  of  this  ancient 
city  have  been  described  by  Beaufort  (Karamania, 
p.  261,  foil.).  "The  first  abject  that  presented 
itself  to  us  on  landing,"  says  he,  "  was  a  beautifiil 
harbour  or  basin,  with  parallel  sides  and  circubr 
ends ;  it  is  entirely  artificial,  being  formed  with  sur- 
rounding walls  or  moles,  which  are  SO  feet  in  thick- 
ness and  7  in  height  Opposite  to  tlie  entrance  of 
the  harbour  a  pottieo  risea  from  tha  surrounding 
qnay,  and  opens  to  a  double  row  of  200  columns, 
which,  crossing  the  town,  communicates  with  the 
principal  gate  towards  the  country.  Of  the  200 
columns  no  more  than  42  an  now  standing;  the 
remainder  lie  on  the  spot  where  they  fell,  intermixed 
with  a  vast  assemblage  of  other  ruined  bnildings 
which  were  connected  with  the  colonnade.  The 
theatre  is  almost  entirely  destroyed.  The  city 
walls,  strengthened  by  nnmerous  towers,  entire^ 
summnded  the  town.  Detached  ruins,  tombs,  and 
sarcophagi  were  found  scattered  to  some  distance 
from  the  walls,  on  the  outside  of  the  town,  and  it  is 
evident  that  the  whole  country  wss  once  occn^ned 
by  a  nnmerous  and  indnstrinns  people."  The  natives 
now  call  the  place  Maetlu.  (Comp  Leake,  Asia 
Jfinor,  p.  2I3,fclL)  The  little  river  which  passed 
through  Soli  iras  called  Liparis,  from  the  oily  nature 
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of  iti  wiiMi.  C^trnr.  viii  S;  Antig.  CujttL  150; 
PUn.  I  &)  Pliny  (ccxL  S)  BMOtkn  UtamiDoai 
■pringt  in  the  vicinity,  which  are  reported  bjr 
Boafcct  to  exist  kt  BiUonly,  aboot  u  honn' walk 
to  the  nortb-oirt  of  UeztUu.  [L.  &] 

SOU  or  SOLOE  (XUoi,  Ptd.T.  14.  §  4).  in 
important  Maport  town  in  tin  W.  part  of  the  M. 
ooait  of  Cypmi,  aitiuitod  on  a  atnall  river.  (Stiab. 
xiT.  p.  66S.)  According  to  Plntarch  (SoL  26)  it 
ma  foanded  by  a  native  prince  at  the  rofrgeatiaa  of 
Solon  and  named  in  honour  cf  that  legialator.  The 
enjoom  of  SoloD  in  Cypru  ii  mentiaoed  by  He- 
rodoto*  (r.  113).  Ottwr  aoeonnta,  bowerer,  make 
it  an  Athenian  aettlement,  founded  under  the 
aaapica  of  Phalams  and  Acamai  (Strab.  i.  c),  orof 
Demophoo,  the  eon  of  Theeeu  (Pint  L  e).  We 
learn  from  Strabo  (I.  e)  that  it  had  a  temple  of 
Aphrodite  and  toe  of  Us;  and  bom  Galen  (d» 
Sa^.  Med.  ix.  3,  8)  that  there  were  mines'io  its 
neif;hboiulHiod.  lite  inhabitants  were  called  Solii 
(2<Uu<),  to  distingokh  them  from  the  dtiiens  of 
SoB  in  Cifida,  who  wen  called  3«X«d  (Diog. 
Laart  V.  S^tm,  4).  Aorording  to  Pococke  (iL  p. 
S23),  the  valley  which  snmnnded  the  city  is  stiU 
called  Solta;  and  the  nuns  of  the  town  itself  may 
be  tiaoed  in  the  village  of  ilKT*"^  (Comp.  Assoh. 
Art.  889;  ScyL  p.  41;  Stadiona.  M.  MagiU, 
(  S95,  leq.;  Ocost  Porphyr.  dt  Tiern.  i.  p.  39, 
Lipa. ;  HienoL  p^  707,  &e.>  [T.  a  D.] 

80LIA.    [Akab  HespeblI 

SOLICIinUM,  a  town  in  the  Agri  Deenmatas,  fai 
Soath-westera  Gormany,  on  Uonnt  Pirns,  where 
Valentiniao  in  A.  D.  369  gained  a  victory  over  the 
Alemanni.  (Amm.  Mara,  zxvii.  10,  xzviiL  S,  zzx. 
7.)  A  variety  of  conjectorea  have  been  made  to 
identify  the  site  of  the  town,  bat  there  are  no 
positive  criteria  to  arrive  at  any  satisfactory  coo- 
elosiaa.  [L.  S.] 

SOLIHARIACA.  in  Gallia,  is  placed  in  the 
Antonine  Itin.  on  the  road  from  Andcmatnnnm 
(LoHgrtt)  to  Tnllam  Leooomm  (7W),  and  nearly 
half-way  between  Moea  (ifsMt)  and  ToUom.  There 
is  a  phios  named  Sadout,  which  in  name  and  in 
poeilioo  agrees  with  Sdimariaea.  "  The  tiam  of  the 
Roman  road  is  still  marked  in  seven]  places  by  its 
elevation,  both  on  thia  side  of  Sm/osse  and  beyond  it 
en  the  road  to  TouL'  (D'AnviUe,  Notice,  <te.)[Q.  L.] 

SOLIUNIA,  a  small  island  of  the  Aegaean  sea, 
off  the  coast  of  Tbesaaly,  near  Soopefcia.  (Plin.  iv. 
IS.  a.  33.) 

SOUS  INSULA  (PHn.  vL  S9.  i.  S4),  an  island 
menlionad  by  PUny  between  the  mainland  of  ImUa 
and  Cegloit,  in  the  sbait  There  can  be  no  doobt 
that  it  is  the  present  Samuei-an  Cor,  famoos  fiir  a 
temple  of  Bama.  It  bore  also  the  name  of  Kapv 
[CoBT.]  [v.] 

SOUS  PONS.    [OAna,  p.  458.1 

SOLIS  PORTDS  CHAiw  \iittir,  PtoL  viL4. 6  6), 
aharboor  near  the  SEl  oomer  of  Taprabane  (CSi|«m). 
It  has  been  ooojectored  by  Forlnger  that  it  is  the 
ptvsent  Veudebutai, — a  name  we  do  not  diaoaver  on 
tin  best  maps.  Its  positioa,  sooth  of  the  Halea 
moontaint  (^Adam't  i^ofc),  is  certain.  [V.] 

SOLIS  PB0M0NT07UUH  (^Ifii'Wdav  iupa), 
"  Sacra  soils  extrema,"  a  promoutory  of  the  east 
ooast  of  Arabia  at  the  sooth  of  the  Penian  gnlt 
between  the  month  of  the  river  Lar  and  Rhegma,  in 
the  ooontiy  of  the  Nariti.  (PtoL  vi.  7.  §14.) 
[Lab;  Bhkoma.]  [G.W.] 

SaLUUM  (XSXXmt:  Eth.  ioMueit),  a  town 
on  tlw  ooaat  of  Acamania,  en  Uie  Ionian  tea. 


SOLONIUS  AGES. 

Ill  BBot  aita  is  nncart^,  hot  it  was  prdheUy  in 
the  nai^bomliood  of  Palaems,  which  lay  betwea 
Leooas  and  Alyxia.  [PALaB«DS.1  Leake,  bowenr, 
placee  it  &  of  Alyxia,  at  Stramiimi6ma  (Lc  Port 
Aratn).  SoUiam  was  a  Corinthian  colony,  and  as 
snch  was  taken  by  the  Athenians  in  the  fint  year 
of  the  Pek^oonesian  War  (b.  a  431),  who  gave 
both  the  place  and  its  territoy  to  Palaema.  It  is 
again  mentioned  in  b.  o.  4S6,  aa  the  place  at  which 
Demosthenes  landed  when  he  reeotved  to  mvade 
Aetoha.  (Thnc.  ii.  30.  iii.  95,  camp.  v.  80;  Slepti. 
B.  «.«.;  Leake,  Abrttam  Grsses,  voL  iv.  p.  18, 
aeq.) 

SOLMISSUS  (2eM«Wt),  a  hiU  near  Ephesai, 
riaing  above  the  grave  of  Leto,  where  tiie  Comes, 
by  the  load  noin  of  their  anna,  prevented  Hen  baa 
hearing  the  ciiea  of  Leto  wiian  sba  gave  birth  to 
her  twins.  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  640.)  [L.  a] 

SOLOHATtS  (XtXiiimrtt,  Arrian,  Ind.  c  4), 
a  river  named  by  Arrian  aa  one  of  the  feeden  of  the 
Oangea.  There  has  been  much  difierence  of  opinoo 
ss  to  what  modem  stream  this  name  lepunnti. 
Hannert  thinks  that  it  is  one  of  the  affluents  of  the 
Jmma  (v.  pt.  i.  p.  69);  while  Benfey,  on  tlie  otlm 
hand,  ooosiden  it  not  unlikely  that  under  the  name 
of  Solomatis  lurits  the  Indian  Sanuviti  or  Sanooti, 
which,  owing  to  its  being  lost  in  the  sands,  is  &bled 
by  the  Indians  to  flow  under  the  earth  1»  tiie  spot 
when  the  Omgee  and  Jmma  join,  near  .dAsis- 
had.  (Ben%,  ait.  Imdirn,  in  fradb  tntf  Griim; 
f.  4.)  .  [V.] 

BOLOrSA  (EA.  Solonas:  Cilti  del  SoU),  a  tomi 
of  Gallia  Cispadana,  mentioaed  only  by  Pliny  smug 
the  municipal  towns  <rf  the  8th  region  (Plin.  iil  1&. 
s.  80),  but  the  name  of  the  Sdonatea  is  fmmd  abe 
in  an  inscription,  which  confirms  its  municipal  ruk 
(Gmter,  Jlwer.  p.  1095.  a).  Unfortunately  tbia 
inscription,  which  was  foond  at  Ariminura,  aSbtdi 
no  due  to  the  site  of  Sokna:  it  is  placed  ccnjecturslly 
by  Clover  at  a  place  called  Ciai  del  Sole  aboot  5 
milae  SW.  of  ForH :  but  this  site  would  seem  toe 
ckse  to  the  important  town  of  Forum  Livii.  (Chine. 
/tal.  n.a9l.)  [E.H.a] 

SOLOIOUH  (SoXitriov),  in  Gallia  Kaibooenis, 
when  0.  Pomptinus  deftated  the  Allobrcgea,  B.  c 
61.  (Dion  Cass,  xxzvil  e.  48;  Liv.  EpiL  103,  wbore 
it  is  sakl,  "  C.  Pontinins  Praetor  Allobnges  qui  re- 
bdlaverant  ad  Sakaiem  (Solooem  ?)  domuit'^  It 
has  been  oonjectared  that  Solonium  is  &ifloii«s,  io 
the  department  of  Aiit,  near  the  small  river  Aisst; 
but  this  is  merely  a  guess.  The  narrative  of  Dioa 
ia  useless,  as  usual,  for  detennining  anything  with 
precision.  Other  goeeeea  have  been  made  aboot  tlie 
poeition  of  Soloaium  ;  one  of  which  is  too  ahsord  to 
mantian.  [G.  L.] 

SOLOXIUS  AGEB  (ieKirww,  Pint),  was  the 
name  given  to  a  district  or  tract  in  the  plsin  of 
Latium,  which  appean  to  have  bordered  on  the  ter- 
ritoriee  of  Ostia,  Ardea,  and  Lanuviom.  Bnt  then 
is  some  difficulty  in  determining  its  psecise  sitnatioa 
or  limits.  Cicero  in  a  passage  in  which  he  spesks 
of  a  prodigy  that  h^peoed  to  the  in&nt  Boedas, 
placee  it  "  in  Solpaio,  jmi  est  oompsw  oj/ri  Lam- 
mi  '  (de  Dm.  i,  36);  bot  there  an  some  reaaons 
to  suspect  the  Isatwoida  to  be  an  ioterpolaiiao.  On 
the  other  hand,  Livy  speaks  of  the  Antiatee  ss 
making  inooreions  "in  agram  Ostienaem,  Anleatem, 
Sokoinm  *  (viiL  I2>  Plutarch  mentians  that  Ma- 
rias retired  to  a  villa  that  he  pceseeeed  there,  wfam 
be  was  expelled  from  Rome  in  b.  c.  88;  end  ban 
thence  rspaiiad  to  Ostia.    (Pint.  ifor.  35.)    Bat 
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tin  mott  dutiiwt  indicatiai  of  its  locilitjr  is  iflbrded 
b;  >  p<i»iage  of  Fmtiu  ((.  e.  Pomtmal,  p.  250), 
where  he  tells  as  "  Fomonal  eet  in  agro  Soloiuo, 
via  Ostiensi,  ad  daodecimum  Upidem,  direrticulo  a 
miliario  oetaTa."  It  is  thence  evident  that  the 
"  ager  Solonias '  extended  weatnard  as  &r  as  the 
Via  Ostiensis,  and  probably  the  whole  tract  border- 
ing on  the  territories  of  Ontia,  Lanrentnm,  and 
Aitlea,  was  Imows  b;-  this  nanie.  It  maj  well 
therefore  have  extended  to  the  Ddgfabourbocd  of 
LanQTiom  alsoi  Cicero  tells  ns  that  it  aboonded  in 
snalces.  (De  Db).  ii.  31.)  It  appears  from  one  of 
Ilia  letters  that  he  bad  a  vilU  there,  as  well  as  Ma- 
rias, to  which  be  talks  of  retiring  in  order  to  avoid 
contentioo  at  Borne  (ad  AtL  ii.  3). 

The  origin  of  the  name  is  unknown ;  it  majr  pro- 
fasblj  have  been  derived  from  some  extinct  town  of 
the  name ;  bnt  no  trace  of  sach  is  found.  Dionysins, 
indeed,  upeaks  of  an  EtruKon  city  of  Solonium, 
from  whence  the  Lucnmo  came  to  the  assistance  of 
Bomaltts  (Dionya.  iL  37);  bat  the  name  is  in  all 
probability  corrupt,  and,  at  all  events,  cannot  af- 
ford any  explan^on  of  the  Lotm  district  of  the 
name.  [£.  H.  B.] 

SOL(/BICS  MONS,  an  oflSdioot  of  Mons  Argeo- 
tarius,  running  to  the  SW.,  on  the  borders  of  His- 
pania  Tarraconensis  and  Baetica,  and  connecting 
Uount  Ortospeda  with  Mount  Ilipnla.  (Plin.  iii.  I. 
a.  2.)  It  is  probably  the  same  mountain  mentioned 
by  Strabo  (iii.  p.  156)  as  rich  in  gold  and  other 
minea,  and  the  present  Sierra  Xevada.  TT.  H.  D.] 
SOXUS  or  SOLUNTUM  (3o>Mtt,  TliDe.;  2a- 
AoSt,  Diod.:  EA.  SoKovrnyos,  Diod.,  bnt  coins  have 
SoXorriWot;  Solnntinns:  Solmtd),  a  city  of  Sicily, 
■itoated  on  the  N.  coast  of  the  island,  about  12 
miles  E.  of  Panormus,  and  immediately  to  the  £.  of 
the  bold  promontory  called  Capo  Zajfaraaa.  It 
was  a  Phoenician  colony,  and  from  its  proximity  to 
Panormus  was  one  of  the  few  which  that  people  re- 
tained when  they  gave  way  before  the  advance  of 
Uie  Greek  colonies  in  Sicily,  and  withdrew  to  the 
NW.  comer  of  the  iskuid.  (Thuc  vL  S.)  It  after- 
wards pasted  together  with  Panormus  and  Motya  into 
the  bands  of  the  Carthaginians,  or  at  least  became  a 
dependency  of  that  paople.  It  continued  steadfiut 
to  the  Carthaginian  alliance  even  in  B.  o.  397,  when 
the  fonnidable  armanent  of  Dionysius  sho(^  the 
fidelity  of  most  of  their  allies  (Diod.  xiv.  48);  its 
territory  was  in  consequence  ravaged  by  Dionysius, 
bat  without  effect  At  a  later  period  of  the  war 
(b.  c.  396)  it  was  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  that 
despot  (lb.  78),  bat  probably  soon  fell  again  into 
the  power  of  the  Carthaginians.  It  was  certainly 
one  of  the  cities  that  usually  formed  part  of  their 
dominions  in  the  island ;  and  in  b.  c.  307  it  was 
given  up  by  them  to  the  soldiers  and  mercenaries  of 
Agalhocles,  who  had  made  peace  with  the  Cartha- 
gi:jun8  when  abandoned  by  Ibeir  leader  in  Afiica. 
(Diud.  XX.  69.)  During  the  First  Punic  War  we 
find  it  still  subject  to  Carthage,  and  it  was  not  till 
after  the  fall  of  Panormus  that  Soluntnm  also 
opened  its  gates  to  the  Boiruuis.  (Id.  xxiiL  p.  505.) 
It  continued  to  subsist  under  the  Roman  dominion 
as  a  municipal  town,  but  apparently  one  of  no  great 
consideration,  as  its  name  is  only  slightly  and  ocg»- 
sicnally  mentioned  by  Cicero.  (  Varr.  ii.  42,  iii.  43.) 
But  it  is  still  notioid  both  by  Pliny  and  Ptolemy 
(Plia  iii  8.  s.  14;  PtoL  iii.  4.  §  3,  where  the  name 
is  corruptly  written  'OXouXft),  as  well  as  at  a  kter 
period  by  the  Itineraries,  which  place  it  IS  miles 
fnm  Panoitnas  and  13  Cram  Thermae  (Termmi). 
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(ftm.  AnL  p.  91 ;  Tab.  Pott.)  It  is  probable  that 
its  complete  destmotioo  dates  from  the  time  of  the 
Saracens. 

At  the  present  day  the  sit«  of  the  ancient  city  is 
wholly  desolate  and  iminhabited.  It  stood  on  a  lofty 
hill,  now  called  the  ifonts  Catalfaiu),  at  the  foot  of 
which  is  a  small  cove  or  port,  with  a  fort,  still  called 
the  Cattdio  di  SoUmio,  and  a  station  for  the  tunny 
fishery.  The  traces  of  two  anoient  roads,  paved 
with  large  blocks  of  stone,  which  led  up  to  the  dty, 
may  sUU  be  followed,  and  the  whole  summit  of  the 
hill  is  covered  with  fragments  of  anoient  walls  and 
foundations  of  buildings.  Among  these  may  ba 
traced  the  remains  of  two  temples,  of  which  soma 
capitals,  portions  of  frieses,  &c  have  been  discovered ; 
but  it  is  impossible  to  trace  the  plan  and  deagn  of 
these  or  aiiy  other  edifices.  They  are  probably  all 
of  them  of  the  period  of  the  Boman  dominion. 
Sevoal  cisterns  for  water  also  remain,  as  well  as 
sepulchres;  and  some  fragments  of  sculpture  of  con- 
siderable merit  have  bem  discovered  on  the  site. 
(Fazell.  de  Reb.  Sic  viii.  p.  352;  Amioo,  Lex.  Top. 
voL  iL  pp.  192 — 195;  Hoara'e  Class.  Towr,  vd.  iL 
p.  234;  Ssmt  di  Falco,  Ant,  ddia  SicUia,  vd.  t.  pp. 
60—67.)  [E.  H.  B.] 


OOIX  OF  I0LU8. 

SOLTGEIA,  SOLYGEITTS.  [CommcHca,  pp. 
684,  b,  685,  a.] 

SOLYMA  (ri  3i\viia),  •  Ugh  mountain  near 
Phaaelis  in  Lyda.  (Sfansb.  xiv.  p.  666.)  As  th« 
mountain  is  not  mentioDed  by  any  other  writer,  it  is 
probably  only  another  name  for  the  Chimaera  Mons, 
the  Olympus,  or  the  mountains  of  the  Solymi, 
mentioned  by  Homer.  (Od.  v.  283.)  In  the  Sta- 
dissmus  it  is  simply  called  the  Dpos  liiya:  it  extends 
about  70  miles  northward  &wn  Phaselis,  and  its 
highest  point,  now  called  Taghtalu,  rises  immediately 
above  the  ruins  of  Phaselis,  which  exactly  oorr»- 
sponds  with  the  statement  oC  Strabo.  (Leake,  Ana 
i/M0<pil89.)  [L.a] 

SOLYMI.    [Ltcia.] 

60HENA.    [SiuBHA.] 

SONAUTES,  according  to  Pliny  (vL  1),  •  river 
in  Pontns;  while,  sccording  to  ApoUonios  Bhodins 
(iL  747),  the  Acheron  in  Bithynia  was  anciently 
called  Soonautes  (3o«NWn)s).  [L.  S.] 

SONEIUH,  a  place  in  Hoesia  Superior,  on  the 
bordere  of  Thraca,  at  the  pass  of  Mount  Scomins, 
called  SuocL  (/(m.  Bieroi.  p.  5670  Identified 
with  Bagna.  [T.  H.  D.] 

SONISTA,  a  town  in  Upper  Pannonia,  on  the 
road  from  Poetovinm  to  Siscia.  (Geog.  Bav.  iv.  19; 
Tab.  PeuL;  It.  Bitm.  p.  561,  where  it  is  written 
Sunista.)     Its  exact  site  is  imksown.        [L.  S.3 

SO^TLA  (Elh.  Sontinus:  Smm),  a  town  of 
Lucania,  known  only  from  Pliny,  who  enumerates 
the  Sontini  among  the  mimicipal  towns  of  that  po- 
vince  (Plin.  iiL  11.  s.  15).  It  is  probable  that  it  is 
the  same  place  now  caOad  Soma,  situated  in  tha 
mountung  about  12  miles  N.  of  the  Gvlf  qfPoU- 
CM(FO.  [E.  a.  B.] 
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SCXNTIUS  (Tmhk),  oDe  of  Um  nust  ocosldtnible 
«f  the  riren  of  VeoetU,  which  hu  its  ■oaroee  in  the 
Alp*,  *t  the  foot  of  the  laltj  ML  Ttrgltm,  and  hu 
ftwn  thence  a  coarse  of  abore  75  milu  to  the  sea, 
which  it  enters  at  the  inmost  bight  of  the  Adriatic, 
between  Aqaileia  and  the  Timarus,  It  receives  at 
the  present  day  the  waters  of  tlw  Ne^itoM  and 
Tom,  the  ancient  Natiso  and  Tubris,  both  of  which 
in  ancient  times  porsued  independent  courses  to  the 
sea  under  the  walls  of  Aqnileia,  and  from  the  E. 
those  of  the  Wippack  or  Vipao,  called  hj  the  ancients 
the  Fluvi(»  Fkioidits.  Tboagh  so  important  a 
stream,  the  name  of  the  Sontins  is  not  mentioned  by 
any  of  the  geographers;  but  it  is  found  in  the  TabuU, 
which  places  a  station  called  Ponte  Scnti  (Ad  Pontero 
Sontii)  14  miles  from  Aqnileia  oo  the  highroad  to 
Aemooa  (Z^ftoci).  This  bridge,  which  lay  on  the 
main  entrance  into  Italy  on  this  side,  was  a  military 
point  of  considerable  importance.  It  checked  for  a 
time  the  march  of  the  emperor  Msximin  when 
advandng  upon  Aqnileia,  in  A.  D.  238  (Herodian, 
Tiii.  4;  Capt.  Maximm.  22);  and  at  a  hiter  period 
it  was  here  that  Odoacer  took  up  his  pomtion  to 
oppose  the  adrance  of  Theodsins,  by  whom  he  was, 
however,  defisated  in  a  dedaive  battle,  A.  D.  489 
(Caasiod.  Citron,  p.  473;  id.  Var.  L  18;  Jomand. 
Gtt.  57).  The  Sontins  is  correctly  described  by 
Herodian,  though  he  does  not  mention  its  name,  as  a 
large  and  (bimidable  stream,  especially  in  spring  and 
summer,  when  it  is  iisd  by  tlie  melting  of  the  Alpine 
snows.  [E.  H.  B.] 

SONUS  (SAvos,  Airian,  ImL  e.  4;  PUn.  vi  18. 
s.  22),  a  principal  affluent  of  the  Gmget,  which 
flows  in  a  NE.  direction  to  it  from  the  V«Kttya 
Afotoitams.  lis  modem  name  is  Soaitt.  There  is 
no  donbt  that  it  hss  been  contracted  from  the  San- 
scrit Smama.  golden.  The  Soas  (Svcu)  rf  Ptolemy 
(vil  1.  Ij  30)  is  certunly  the  same  rinr.       [V.] 

SOPUE'NG  (2«^k4,  Stnb.  et  aHi ;  3«>jarqv4, 
Dion  Cass.  xuvi.  36 ;  Procop.  it  Aodtf.  lit  2,  & 
Pen.  i.  21 :  Etk.  Swfiinit),  a  district  of  Armenia, 
lying  between  Antitaoms  and  Mount  Masins,  sepa- 
rated by  the  Euphrates  fiom  Melitene  in  Armeoia 
Minor,  and  by  Antitannia  fiom  Hewpotamia.  Its 
capital  was  Caieathiooerta.  (Strab.  xi.  pp.  S2I, 
522,  527.)  It  formed  at  one  time,  with  the  neigh- 
bouring districts,  a  sepaiate  wast  Armenisn  kingdom, 
governed  by  the  Sophenian  Artanes,  but  was  annexed 
to  the  east  Armenian  kingdom  by  Tigranes.  S»- 
pbene  was  taken  away  frcsn  Tigranes  by  Pompey. 
(Strab.  zi  p.  532 ;  Dion  Cass,  xxxvi.  96;  Pint. 
IakM.  24,  Pon^.  33.)  Mero  gave  Sopbene  as  a 
separate  kingdom  to  Sobaamus.   (Tac.  .ilm.  ziii.  7.) 

SOPIAIIAE,  a  town  in  the  central  part  of 
Lower  Fannonia,  on  the  road  from  Hurss  to  Sabaria 
(/<.  Ant  pp.  231,  232,  264,  267),  was  according 
to  Ammianus  ManselUnns  (xxviii.  I)  the  birthplace 
of  the  emperor  Maximinns.  lis  sits  is  occupied  by 
the  modem  Finfleirchtn.  [ll  S.] 

SORA  (ZaSpa:  EA.  Soraaus:  &ra),  a  dty  of  La- 
tium,  situated  in  the  valley  of  the  Liris,  oo  tiie  right 
bank  of  that  river,  about  6  milee  to  the  N.  of  Ar> 
pinnm.  Tliongh  included  in  Latiimi  in  the  more 
extended  sense  of  that  term,  as  it  was  onderetood 
under  the  Boman  Empire,  Son  was  originally  a 
Volacian  city  (Liv.  x.  I),  and  apparently  the  most 
ncrtberiy  possessed  by  that  people.  It  was  wrested 
from  them  by  the  Bomans  in  b.  a  345,  being  sur- 
prised by  a  sudden  attack  by  the  ooiisuls  Fabins 
Docso  and  Ser.  Sulpicius.  (Liv.  viL  38.)  It  was 
subsequently  occupied  by  the  B(»nans  with  a  cokny : 


SOBA. 

the  estabBshment  of  this  is  not  mentioiied  by  Xlnj, 
but  in  B.  c.  315  be  tells  ns  the  inbaUlants  had 
revcdtad  and  joined  the  Samnitas,  putting  to  death 
the  Boman  colonists.     (Id.  iz.  23;  Diod.  xix.  72.) 
Tbs  city  was  in  consequence  bcbi^ed  by  the  dic- 
tator C.  Fabins,  and,  notwithstanding  the  great  d^ 
feat  of  the  Bomans  at  Lautnlas,  the  si^  was  con- 
tinned  into  the  following  year,  when  the  dty  was 
at  length  taken   by  the  coosnls  C.  Sulpidns  and 
M.  Poetelius ;  the  dtadel,  which   was  in  a  veiy 
strong  and  inaccessible  position,  being  betnyed  into 
their  hands  by  a  deserter.     The  leaders  of  the  de- 
fectiun  were  sent  to  Borne  and  doomed  to  exeeutioa ; 
the  other  inhabitants  were  spared.     (Liv.  ix.  S3, 
24.)     Sora  was  now  occupied  by  a  Boman  garrison ; 
but  notwithstanding   this  it  again  fell  into    the 
hands  of  the  Samnites  in  B.  a  306,  and  it  was  not 
recovered  by  the   Bomans  till  the  following  year. 
(Id.   ix.   43,  44;  Diod.   xz.   80,  9a)    After  the 
close  of  the  Second  Samnite  War  it  was  09ie  of  the 
points  which  the  Bomans  detomined  to  secure  with 
a  colony,   and  a  body  of  4000  colonists  was  sent 
thither  in  b.  a  303.     (Id.  x.  1.)    From  this  time 
Soim  became  one  of  the  ordinary  "  colonise  Tratinae  " 
and  is  mmtioned  in  the  Second  Punic  War  among 
the  refractory  colonies,  which  in  B.  a  209  refoaed 
any  further  oootribntions.    (Liv.  zxviL  9,zzix.  IS. 
The  text  of  Livy  gives  Cora  in  the  &st  pasage, 
and  &>ra  in  ths   second,   but  the  same  place  is 
necessarily  meant  in  both  passages,  and  it  is  pro- 
bable that  Sora  is  the  true  reading.)    From  this 
time  we  bear  little  more  of  Sola,  which  Upssd  ista 
the  asaS&sa  of  an  ordinary  mnnidpal  town.    (Cic. 
pro  Plams.  9).     Its  rank  of  a  Cdooia  Latina  was 
merged  in  that  of  a  munidpiimi  by  the  Lex  Julia; 
but  it  received  a  fresh  colony  tmder  Augustus,  ocm- 
sisting,  as  we  learn  from  an  inscription,  of  a  body  of 
veterans  fitn  the  4th  legion.    {Lib.  Cohm.  p.  937; 
Plin.  iil  5.  a.  9;   OreU.  Inter.  8681.)     JuTcnai 
speaks  of  it  as  a  quiet  country  town,  where  booses 
wen  cheap  (Jnv.  iiL  223);  and  it  is  mentianed  by 
aU  the  geographers  among  the  towns  of  this  part  of 
Italy.    (Strab.  y.  p.  238;  PtoL  in.  1.  §  63;  sa 
ItaLviiL  394;  OreU.  luier.  3972.)     Hothing  more 
is  heard  of  it  under  the  Boman  Empre,  but  it  snr- 
vived  the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire,  and  ccodniied 
throughout  the  middle  ages  to  be  a  {dace  of  eon- 
sideratioo.     Sora  is  still  an  episcopal  see,  and  much 
tfas  most  important  (dace  in  this  part  of  Italy,  with 
aboot  10,000  inhabitants.     The  modem  town  im> 
donbtedly  occupies  the  same  site  with  the  saeient 
one,  in  the  plain  or  broad  valley  of  the  Liris,  resting 
upon  a  bold  and  steep  bill,  crowned  by  the  ruins  rf 
a  mediaeval  castle.     The  ancient  dtadel,  described 
by  Livy,  stood  on  a  bill  at  the  back  of  this,  called 
the  Roeca  di  S.  Angela,  where  some  remains  of  the 
ancient    walls,    constructed    of   massive  polygonal 
blocks,  an  still  visible.     No  remains  of   Btxnsn 
times  are  preserved,  except  a  few  inscriptitxis,  and 
some  fbundalitms,  supposed  to  be  those  of  a  temple. 
(Bomanelli,  vol.  iil  pp.  362 — 366;  Hoare's  Clmacal 
Tom-,  yd.  i.  jip.  299—302.)  [E.  H.  B  ] 

SORA  (3<iipa  or  Swpa),  a  town  of  Paphlagnoia, 
noticed  only  by  the  latest  writers  of  antiquity,  and 
of  unknown  site.  (Constant  Porph.  litem.  L  7; 
Aowfioe,  zxix.  1;  HierocL  p.  695;  Cone.  Nioaon. 
iu  p.  52;  Cone  Clittleed.  p.  664,  where  it  is  called 
Sura.)  [L.  S.] 

SORA  (Sfipa,  PtoL  rii.  1.  §  68),  a  town  in  the 
southern  part  of  India,  between  M.  Bettigo  and 
AdusaUuui.    It  was  the  capital  <f  a  noDad  noe 
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eiUed  Sane  (Ftol.  L  c),  and  the  n>7il  residenee  of 
s  king  named  Aicates.  The  people  are  eridentlj 
the  game  as  the  Sorae  of  Pliny  (n.  iO.  a.  23). 
Ijusen  places  them  in  the  monntuna  ahoro  iiadnu 
(see  map).  [V.] 

SOBACTE  (jfonto  5.  OmU),  a  monntain  of 
Etruria,  situated  between  Falerii  and  the  Tiber, 
about  26  miles  N.  of  Rome,  from  which  it  fonns  a 
conspicaons  object.  It  is  detached  from  the  chain 
of  the  Apennines,  from  which  it  is  separated  hj  the 
interrenini;  vallej  of  the  Tiber;  yet  in  a  geological 
sense  it  lielongs  to  the  Apennine  range,  of  which  it 
is  an  ontlying  oSiet,  being  compoeed  of  the  hard 
Apennine  limestone,  which  at  once  distingnishes  it 
from  the  Mons  Ciminns  and  the  other  volcanic  bills 
by  which  it  is  surrounded.  Though  of  no  great 
elevation,  being  only  3420  feet  in  height,  it  rises  in 
a  bold  and  abmpt  mass  abore  the  nuronnding 
plain  (or  rather  table-land),  which  lendeta  it  a 
striking  and  pictoreaque  object,  and  a  conspicuous 
feature  in  all  views  of  the  Can^gna.  Hence  the 
selection  of  its  name  by  Horace  in  a  well-known  ode 
(^Cam.  L  9)  is  peculiarly  appropriate.  It  was  con- 
secrated to  Apollo,  who  bad  a  temple  on  its  summit, 
probably  on  the  same  spot  now  occnpied  by  the  mo- 
nastery of  S.Sihettro,  and  was  worshipped  there  with 
peculiar  religious  rites.  His  prieets  were  supposed 
to  possess  the  power  of  passing  nnbarmed  through 
fire,  and  treading  on  the  hot  cinders  with  their  bare 
feet.  (Virg.  Aea.  vii  696,  xi.  785 — 790;  Sil.  Ital. 
T.  1 75—181,  tIL  662 ;  Plin.  vii.  2.)  Its  nigged  and 
craggy  peaks  were  in  the  days  of  Cato  still  the 
resort  of  wild  goats.     (Varr.  A  A.  il  3.  §  3.) 

Soracte  stands  abont  6  miles  from  Civita  Cattd- 
lana,  the  site  of  the  ancient  Falerii,  and  2  from  the 
Tiber.  It  derives  its  modem  appellation  from  the 
Tillage  of  Sanf  Ore$l»,  which  stands  at  its  S.  ex- 
tremity on  a  steep  and  rocky  hill,  forming  a  kind  of 
step  or  ledge  at  the  foot  of  the  more  elevated  peaks 
of  Soracte  itself.  This  site,  which  bears  evident 
signs  of  ancient  habitation,  is  supposed  to  be  that  of 
the  ancient  Fbbohu.  or  Luces  Fkbohiae.  (Den- 
nis's Etrvria,  vol.  L  p.  179.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

SORBIODU'NUH,  or  SOBVIODTTNUM,  a  town 
•f  Britaunia  Bomana,  in  the  territory  of  the  Belgae. 
(/!>'■.  AiU.  pp.  483,  486.)  It  is  identified  with  Old 
Sarmt,  wh««  coins  of  several  Roman  emperors  have 
been  fbnnd,  and  where  the  traces  of  ^e  ancient 
Bonnm  walls  show  it  to  have  been  about  half  a 
mile  in  circumference.  (Camden,  p.  113.)  [T.HJ>.] 

SORDICE,  a  lake  in  Gallia.  A  river  Sordos  ran 
oat  of  the  Kiimg  Sordioe,  in  the  coimtiy  of  the  Sor> 
dooee  or  SordL    [Sobdohes.] 

"  Stagnnm  hie  palnsqne,  qnippe  diffuse  patet, 
Et  incolae  istam  Sordicen  cognominant.'' 

(Avieooa,  Or.  Mar.,  as  I.  Vosaua  reads  it.) 

The  Sordice  is  supposed  by  some  geographera  to 
be  the  PUmg  de  Leueaie ;  but  others  ti^e  it  to  be 
an  (tang  fiirther  south,  called  E'taag  de  St  Naeaira, 
and  the  EH/utg  de  Leueale  to  be  that  near  Salsulae, 
which  ia  described  by  Straho,  Hela,  and  others. 
[SALsirukB  ;  RusciHO.]  [0.  L.] 

SOBDONES,  or  SABDONES,  as  the  name  has 
sometimes  been  written,  a  people  in  Gallia.  Mela 
(ii.  5)  writes  :  after  the  Sejsulae  (ins  "  is  the  ora 
Sordonum,  and  the  small  streams  Tells  and  Tichis ; 
the  Colonia  Ruscino,  and  the  vicus  lUiberis."  PUny 
(iii.  4)  b^ina  his  description  of  Gallia  Narbonen- 
ais  fipom  th^  fint  of  the  Pyrenees.    He  says :  <•  On 
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the  coast  is  the  r^o  Sordonum  or  Sardonimi,  and 
in  the  interior  the  Consuarani ;  the  rivers  Technm, 
Vemodabrnm ;  towns,  Illibeiis  and  Rnsdna"  These 
Sordones  are  the  Sordl  of  Avienns  (Or.  Marit. 
562):— 

"  Sordns  inde  detdqne 

Popnlus  agebat  inter  avios  locos 
Ac  peninentes  usque  ad  interius  mare, 
Qua  pinifertae  stant  Pyrenae  vertices, 
Inter  feramm  lostra  ducebat  gteges, 
Et  arva  late  et  gurgitem  ponti  piemit: " 

as  L  Vossins  reads  the  passage  in  his  edition  of  Mela. 
The  Sordi  then  occupied  the  coast  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean from  the  Pyrenees  northward,  and  the  neigh-' 
bonring  part  of  the  interior  at  the  north  foot  of  the 
Pyrenees.  Ptolemy,  as  D'Anville  observes,  does  nut 
mention  the  Sordones,  and  he  has  made  the  territory 
of  the  Volcae  Tectosages  comprehend  Illiberis  and 
Rnscina  The  Sordones  probably  occupied  the  whole 
of  the  territory  called  Rouaillon,  and  they  wonld  be 
in  possession  of  that  pass  of  the  Pyrenees  called 
Col  de  Pertut,  which  is  defended  by  the  fort  of 
Bellegarde.  They  bordered  on  the  ConsoranL  [CoM- 
aoRANi.]  [G.  L.] 

SORICAKIA,  a  place  in  EEspania  Baetica,  men- 
tioned by  Hirtins  {B.  Bitp.  c  24),  and  the  same 
called  also  "  Soritia  "  by  that  autfaw  (c.  27).  Ukert 
(ii.  pt.  i.  p.  361)  seeks  it  in  the  neighbourhood  of  tb* 
Flnmen  Salsnm  (the  Salado),  S.  of  the  Baetis,  and 
between  OmRa  and  AnUquera.  [T.  H.  D.] 

SORISGI  (2<4(nryoi,  PeripL  M.  E.  p.  34),  • 
people  of  the  southern  part  of  Hmdoitttn,  who  ap- 
parently dwelt  alung  the  banks  of  the  Chaberua 
(AT^mrt).  Lassen  places  them  below  the  Sorae,  on 
the  slopes  of  the  hills  above  Madrtu.  [V.] 

SORITIA      [SOBICARIA.] 

SOBNUM,  (36pnr,  FtoL  UL  8.  §  10),  a  dty  of 
Dacia;  now  Gieriba.  [T.  H.  D.J 

SOBOliES  (AD),  a  station  in  Lusitania,  N.  of 
Emerita.  (/tin.  Ant.  p.  433.)  Varionsly  identified 
with  ifontanchet  and  Aliteda.  [T.  U.  D.] 

SOSTOMAGUS,  in  Gallia,  is  pLiced  by  the  Jeni- 
salem  Itin.  between  Tolosa  {Touloute)  and  Carcaso 
(Caraissone),  38  miles  from  Touloute  and  24  from 
Cartxutone.  The  road  is  nearly  direct,  and  if  the 
distances  are  correct,  we  might  perhaps  find  some 
name  like  Sosto  in  the  proper  pkce.  Seme  geo- 
graphers have  found  Sostomagns  near  Castebtau- 
dari.  [0.  L.] 

SOTEBA,  a  place  in  Ariana,  mentioned  by  Am- 
mianos  (zziii.  6).  It  is  probably  the  same  as  that 
caUed  by  Ptolemy  XArupa  (vi.  17.  §  7).      [V.] 

SOTIA'TES  or  SONTIA'TES,  a  people  of  Aqni- 
tania.  Schneider  (_Caeiar,  B.  G.  m.  20)  who  writes 
"  in  Sontiatium  fines  "  has  a  long  note  on  ths  various 
forms  of  this  word.  Nicohms  Damascenns  (quoted 
by  Athenaeus,  vL  p.  249)  writes  the  name  Sotiani,  but 
as  Caesar  was  bis  authority  for  what  he  says, 
he  may  have  altered  the  form  of  the  word.  In  Diun 
Cassius  (xxxiz.  c.  46)  the  reading  is  'Airitb-ai  (ed. 
Reimams);  but  there  are  other  variations  in  the 
MSS.  In  Pliny  (iv.  19)  we  find  amohg  the  na- 
tions of  Aquitania  "  Ausci,  Elosates,  Sottiates, 
Osqnidates  Campestres."  Oroeins  (vi.  8,  ed.  Haver- 
kamp)  has  Sontiates,  but  one  MS.  has  Sotiatee  and 
others  have  Sociates. 

In  B.  a  56  Caesar  sent  P.  Crassns  into  Aqni- 
tania.  Crassns  came  from  the  north,  and  after  sum- 
moning the  men  of  fighting  age  who  were  on  ths 
master  loDs  of  Toubnue,  Carcau(m»,»ad  Nmbamnt, 
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he  antand  tfa*  tanritatr  of  the  Scthtm,  tbe  Snt  of ' 
th«  AqaHuiiin  paoplca  wbcm  be  attacked.  Tbe 
Sotiatea  were  the  aeighboan  of  the  Elontea  a 
name  repneented  bj  the  town  of  Earn.  A  line 
diawn  from  Aueh  (Atud)  on  the  Otr$  to  Ban*  in 
the  department  of  La  Ginmde,  paaees  near  So$,  a 
tofm  vliioh  is'  oo  the  Getue,  anid  in  the  Coioret. 
In  the  middle  agea  it  was  called  Sodom.  Ancient 
mnaim  hare  beoi  foood  at  5m.  Here  we  bare  an 
iutaoce  of  the  preaerratioa  of  andent  namea  in  thii 
part  of  France,  and  there  are  man;  other  iostancea. 

D'Anrille  in  determining  the  poaitioo  of  the  Sotiatea 
•ignei  oorreetlj  that  Cranoi  having  paaeed  throngh 
tbe  Santonea,  a  people  who  bad  eabmittad  to  Caeur 
(B.  0.  ill.  IS)  and  would  oSer  no  reaiatanee,  entered 
Aqoitaiua  by  tbe  nctth,  and  the  Sotiatea  who  wen 
aaj  Mnn  or  eight  leai[nea  aoath  d  tint  Garomiu 
wontd  be  the  firat  tribe  on  whom  he  felL  He  aaja 
that  be  has  eridence  of  a  Boman  nad  Tei7  direct 
from  5m  to  foatie  ;  and  he  is  oonTinced  that  this  is 
part  of  the  road  deacribed  in  the  Jemsalem  Itin.  be- 
tween Vasatae  and  Elosa.  On  this  road  the  name  Sdt- 
tiom  oocnra  in  the  Itia,  and  as  the  distance  between 
Sdttium  and  Elosa  corresponds  Tei7  nearly  to  the 
distance  between  5m  and  £aiiM,  he  conjectores  that 
thia  wotd  Sdttiom  !a  written  wrong,  and  that  it 
abooid  beSotioni. 

The  Sotiatea,  who  were  strong  k  cavalry,  attacked 
the  Bomans  on  their  march,  and  a  battle  took  place 
in  which  they  were  defeated.  Cruaos  then  assaulted 
their  town,  which  made  a  stoat  reaiatanee.  He 
brooght  op  htt  rineae  and  towers  to  the  Walls,  bat 
the  Satiates  drove  mines  onder  them,  for  aa  they 
bad  copper  mines  in  their  coontiy  they  were  very 
akilfnl  in  borrowing  in  tbe  groand.  At  hut  they 
sent  to  Crassns  to  propose  terms  of  snrrender  (£.  0. 
iii.  81).  While  the  peofte  were  giving  op  their  arms 
on  one  side  of  the  town,  Adcantoaonos,  who  was  a 
king  or  chief,  attempted  to  sally  out  on  another  side 
with  his  600  "  eoldorii."  The  Bomans  met  him 
there,  and  after  a  bard  fight  Adoantnannos  waa 
driven  back  into  tbe  town;  bat  he  still  obtained  the 
same  easy  terms  as  the  rest 

These  Soldarii  were  a  body  of  men  who  attached 
tberoselvea  to  a  chief  with  whom  they  enjoyed  all 
the  good  ttungs  witfaoot  working,  so  kng  aa  tbe 
chief  lived;  hot  if  any  vidence  tncdc  off  their  leader 
it  was  their  doty  to  share  tbe  same  fata  or  to  die  by 
their  own  hand.  Tbia  waa  an  Iberian  and  also  a 
Gallio  fiuhion.  The  thing  is  easily  nnderstood. 
A  nsorper  or  any  dcaperate  fellow  s^ied  on  power 
with  the  help  of  otbeia  like  himself ;  lived  well,  and 
fed  his  friends ;  and  when  his  tyranny  came  to  an 
end,  be  and  all  bis  crew  moat  kill  themselves,  if 
they  wished  to  escape  tbe  panishment  which  they 
deserved.  (Plat  Serlor.  c.  14;  Caesiar,  £.  <?.  vii. 
40  :  and  the  passage  in  Athoiaeas.) 

The  HSS.  of  Csesar  vary  in  the  name  of  Adcan- 
toannoa.  Schneider  writea  it  Adiatonns,  and  in 
Alhenaens  it  is  'Ati^o^y.  Schneider  mentions  a 
medal  of  Pellerin,  with  BEX  AALETvnNV3  and 
a  lioo'a  head  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  SO- 
TIOGA.  Walckenaer  {diogr.  4e.  L  284)  may  be 
speaking  of  the  same  medal,  when  he  describee  one 
which  is  said  to  have  been  foand  at  Toutoute,  with 
a  bead  of  Adictanus  on  one  side  and  the  vnml 
Sotiagae  on  the  other.  He  thinks  it  "veiysospected;" 
and  it  may  be.  [G.  L.] 

SOZO'POLIS  {ImCiwoXis),  a  tovm  noticed  only 
by  late  writers  as  a  pUce  in  Piaidia,  on  the  north 
<i  TenDeasos,  in  a  plain  lommnded  oo  all  sidea  by 
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moontaiia.  (Serod  p.  67S;  Evagr.  Bid.  Eecla. 
iii.  33.)  It  ia  possibly  the  tanw  {dace  which  Ste- 
phanos B.  notices  onder  the  name  of  Sososa.  Nioetaa 
(iliM.  p.  9)  mentiaiis  that  it  was  taken  by  tbe 
Torka,  bnt  recovered  from  tbem  by  John  Comnenoa. 
(Comp.  Aim.  p.  169  ;  Cinnamna,  p.  13.)  The 
traveller  Panl  Locas  (Ste.  Vog.  vid.  L  c.  33)  ob- 
served some  andent  remains  at  a  place  now  called 
Somoa,  aoath  of  Aglcmxai,  which  probably  bekmg 
to  Sosojxilia.  '    [L  &] 

SOZOTOLIS,  •  latarname  of  A^oUooia  m  Thrace^ 
[VoLLp.160.]  [J.  E.] 

SPALATHBA  (PBn.  iv.  9.  a.  16;  SnCxiwepa, 
Seyhu,  p.  85;  Sra\<^,  Staph.  B.  «.«.;  3*i- 
Kilfor,  Hellanic.  op.  SUpk.  B.  s.a. :  Eik.  2ira> 
Kttfam),  a  town  <rf  M«gnmis,  in  Theeaaly,  npoa 
the  Pagasaean  gnlf.  It  is  oaajectared  that  this 
town  is  meant  by  LyoafAron  (899),  who  describea 
Prothoos,  the  leader  of  the  Magnetee  in  tbe  Iliad,  m 
i  U  TltAaOpmr  CXwaXai»pmr\  (See  UfiUer,  «i 
ScfLLc) 

SPALATDM.  [Sau>ma.] 
SPANETA,  a  town  in  Lower  Pannonia,  of  on- 
known  sits.  (/<.  Ant  p.  268;  /(.  ^wroc.  p.  563; 
Geog.  Bav.  iv.  19,  who  writes  Spaaeatia.  [L.  &] 
SPABATA.  a  place  in  Hoena  Sapeiior,  probably 
on  the  livar  I$her,  (/(•».  Stent,  p.  567.)  By  tbe 
Qeogr.  Bar.  it  ia  called  Sparthou  (iv.  7).  [T.  H.  D.j 
SPABTA  (Swdpn),  Dor.  Ttwifra  :  Elk.  Snip- 
Tu(n|t,  Spaitjatee,  Spartanns),  the  capital  of  La- 
conia,  and  the  chief  dty  of  Peloponnesos.  It  was 
also  called  Lacedaemoh  (AaxeSal/uw:  £(i.Aa- 
KtSoi/i^iet,  Lacedaemooios),  which  was  the  ori- 
ginal name  of  the  ooontiy.  [See  Vol.  U.  p.  103,  a.] 
Sparta  stood  at  the  upper  end  of  the  middle  vale  tf 
the  Eurotas,  and  upon  the  right  bank  of  tbe  river. 
Tbe  podtJon  of  this  valley,  shot  in  by  the  motintain 
rangea  of  Taygetoa  and  Pamon,  its  inacoessibihty  ts 
invaders,  and  its  extraordinary  beauty  and  great 
fertility,  have  been  deacribed  in  a  pcevioos  artids 
[Laoohia].  The  dty  waa  boiU  upon  a  range, of 
low  hills  and  upoo  an  adjoining  phin  stretching  SE. 
to  the  river.  These  hills  are  offiihoota  of  Ht.  Tsy- 
getos,  and  rise  almost  immediately  above  the  livtr. 
Tea  stadia  S.  of  tbe  point  where  the  Oenos  flows  into 
the  Eurotas,  tbe  latter  river  is  divided  mto  two  anna 
by  a  small  isknd  overgrown  with  the  oleander,  when 
the  fonndaticaB  of  an  andent  bridge  are  visible; 
This  is  the  moat  important  pdnt  in  die  topognipby 
<rf  the  site  of  Sparta.  Oppcaite  to  this  bridge  tbe  range 
of  hills  rises  npon  whidi  the  andent  dty  stood;  wfaUe 
a  hollow  way  (Hap,j7'.)  leads  throngh  them  into  the 
plain  to  MoffUa,  a  viUage  dtoatad  aboot  half-way  be- 
tween Mistrd  and  the  island  of  the  Eurotas.  Upon 
emerging  fion  this  hdkiw  into  tbe  ]dam,  there  rises 
on  the  left  hand  a  hill,  the  sooth-westem  side  of 
which  is  occupied  by  the  theatre  (Hap,  A.).  The 
centre  of  the  boilding  waa  excavated  oot  of  tbe  hill; 
bnt  the  two  wings  of  the  cavea  were  entirdy  artifidal, 
bdng  built  of  enonnoos  maasea  of  qoadnognlsr 
stones.  A  great  part  of  this  mssonry^lronsiiis; 
bat  the  seats  have  almost  entirely  disappeared,  be- 
cause they  have  for  many  agea  been  used  as  a  qnsrry 
by  tbe  inbabitanta  of  Mi^rd.  The  extremities  i 
th»  two  wings  an  aboot  430  fset  from  one  snotbo', 
and  the  diameter  or  length  of  the  orcbestia  is  aboot 
170  feet ;  so  that  this  theotae  was  probably  tbe 
largeet  in  Greece,  with  the  exception  of  tbtae  of 
Athens  and  Megalopolis.  There  are  traces  of  a  wall 
around  this  hill,  which  also  embracee  a  ixnsidnable 
part  of  the  a^jdning  plain  to  the  east.    'Withm  the 
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•pace  enoloted  by  this  wall  then  ue  two  terraces, 
upon  one  of  which,  amidst  the  ntias  of  a  chnrch,  the 
French  Commi^on  discorered  graces  of  an  ancient 
temple.  In  this  space  there  are  also  some  ancient 
doon,  formed  of  lliree  stones,  two  npright  with  the 
architrave,  boned  in  the  groond ;  bat  no  conjecture 
can  be  formed  of  the  bnildtng  to  which  thef  belonged 
without  excavations. 

The  bill  we  have  been  describing  is  the  largest  of 
all  the  Spartan  haghts,  and  is  distinguished  bj  the 
wall  which  sorroonds  it,  and  b;  containing  traces  of 
fijondations  of  some  ancient  bnildings.  From  it  two 
smaller  hills  project  towards  the  Enrotas,  parallel 
to  one  another,  and  which  may  be  regarded  as  por- 
tions of  the  larger  hill.  Upon  the  more  sontherly  of  the 
two  there  are  considerable  remains  of  a  circular  brick 
building,  which  Leake  calls  a  circus,  but  Cortius  an 
wnpfailheatre  or  odeum  (Map,  3).  Its  walls  are  1 6 
feet  thick,  and  its  diameter  only  lUMOt  100  feet;  bat  as 
it  belongs  to  the  Boman^  period,  it  was  probably  snf- 
ficient  for  the  diminished  population  of  the  city  at 
that  time.  Its  entrance  was  on  the  side  towards  the 
river.  West  of  this  building  is  a  valley  in  the  form 
«f  a  horse-shoe,  enclosed  by  walls  (S  earth,  and  ap- 
parently a  stadium,  to  which  its  length  nearly  cor- 
responds. 

To  the  north  of  the  hollow  way  leading  {iram  the 
bridge  of  the  Eurotas  to  Jfagula  there  is  a  small 
insnlated  hill,  with  a  flat  summit,  but  higher  and 
more  precipitons  than  the  larger  bill  to  the  south  of 
this  way.  It  contains  but  few  traces  of  ancient 
buildings  (Map,  B.).  At  its  southern  edge  there  are 
the  remains  of  an  aqueduct  of  hiter  times. 

The  two  hills  above  mentioned,  north  and  south  of 
this  hollow  way,  formed  the  northern  half  of  Sparta. 
The  other  portion  of  the  city  occupied  the  plain  be- 
tween the  southern  hill  and  the  rivulet  falling  into 
the  Enrotas,  sometimes  called  the  Riear  o/Mogula, 
because  it  flows  post  that  village,  but  more  asually 
Trgpiitiio,  from  Trypi,  a  village  in  the  mountains 
(Map,  cc).  Two  canals,  beginning  at  Magih,  ruq, 
acruis  this  plain :  upon  the  southern  one  (Map,  ii), 
jnst  above  its  junction  with  the  TiypiSttko,  stands 
the  small  village  of  Ptychikd  (Map,  6).  Between 
this  canal  and  the  Try^tiko  are  some  heights 
opon  which  the  town  of  New  Sparta  is  now  bnilt 
(Map,  D.).  Here  are  several  ancient  mins,  among 
which  are  some  remains  of  walls  at  the  soathem 
•stremity,  which  look  like  city-walls.  The  phun 
between  Uie  heights  of  New  Sparta  and  the  hill  of 
the  theatre  is  covered  with  corn-fields  and  gardens, 
among  which  are  seen  fragments  of  wrought  stones, 
and  other  ancient  remains,  cropping  out  of  the 
groond.  The  only  remains  which  make  any  appear- 
ance above  the  ground  are  those  of  a  quadrangular 
building,  calleil  by  the  present  inhabitants  the  tomb 
of  Leonidas.  It  is  22  feet  broad  and  44  feet  long, 
and  is  built  of  ponderous  square  blocks  of  stone. 
It  was  probably  an  heronm,  but  cannot  have  been 
the  tomb  of  Leonidas,  which  we  know,  &am  Fausa- 
niaa  (iiL  14.  §  1),  was  near  the  theatre,  whereas 
this  boilding  is  close  to  the  new  town. 

This  pfaun  is  separated  from  the  Eurotas  bya  range 
of  bills  which  extend  from  the  Boman  amphitheatra 
or  eirons  to  the  village  of  Ptyduki.  Between  the 
hills  and  the  river  is  a  level  tract,  which  is  not  much 
more  than  50  yards  wide  below  the  Boman  amphi- 
theatre, but  above  and  below  the  latter  it  swells  into 
a  plain  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  breadth.  Beyond 
the  river  TrypUtiio  there  aro  a  few  traces  of  the 
foundations   of  ancient   buildings  near  the   little 
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village  of  KalagoniS  (Map,  7).  Leake  mentions 
an  ancient  bridge  over  the  Trypidtiko,  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  NE.  of  the  village  of  KaJa- 
gonii.  This  bridge,  which  was  still  in  use  when 
Leake  visited  the  district,  is  described  by  him  as 
having  a  rise  of  about  one-third  of  the  span,  and 
constructed  of  hirge  single  blocks  of  stone,  reach- 
ing from  side  to  side.  The  same  traveller  noticed 
a  part  of  the  ancient  causeway  remaining  at  either 
end  of  the  bridge,  of  the  same  solid  eonstmctiun. 
But  as  this  bridge  is  not  noticed  by  the  French 
Commission,  it  probably  no  longer  eusts,  having 
been  destroyed  for  its  materials.  (Leake,  Morea, 
vol.  i.  p.  157,  Peloponnaiaca,  p.  115.) 

Such  is  the  site  of  Sparta,  and  such  is  all  that 
now  remains  of  this  famous  city.  There  cannot  be 
any  doubt,  however,  that  many  interesting  dis- 
coveries might  be  made  by  excavations ;  and  that  at 
any  rate  the  foundations  of  several  ancient  buildings 
might  be  foond,  especially  since  the  city  was  never 
destroyed  in  ancient  times.  Its  present  appearance 
corresponds  wonderfully  to  the  anticipation  of  Tho- 
oydides,  who  remarks  (i.  10)  that  "  if  the  city  of  the 
Lacedaemonians  were  deserted,  and  nothing  remained 
but  its  temples  and  the  foundations  of  its  buildings, 
men  of  a  distant  age  would  find  a  difficulty  in  be- 
lieving in  the  existence  of  its  former  power,  or  that 
it  possessed  two  of  the  five  divisions  of  Pelopon- 
nesus, or  that  it  commanded  the  whole  country,  as 
well  as  mltny  allies  beyond  the  peninsula, — so  in- 
ferior was  the  appearance  of  the  city  to  its  fame, 
being  neither  adorned  with  splendid  temples  and 
edifices,  nor  bnilt  in  contignity,  but  in  separate 
quarters,  in  the  ancient  method.  Whereas,  if  Athens 
were  reduced  to  a  simiUr  state,  it  would  be  supposed, 
from  the  appearance  of  the  city,  that  the  power  had 
been  twice  as  great  as  the  reality."  Compared  with 
the  Acropolis  of  Athens,  which  rises  pnmdly  from 
the  phun,  still  crowned  with  the  columns  of  its 
glornns  temples,  the  low  hills  on  the  Eurotas,  and 
the  shapeless  heap  of  ruins,  appear  perfectly  insig- 
nificant, and  {sesent  nothing  to  remind  the  spectator 
of  the  city  that  once  ruled  the  Peloponnesus  and  the 
greater  part  of  Greece.  The  site  of  Sparta  differs 
from  that  of  almost  all  Grecian  cities.  Protected 
by  the  lofty  ramparts  of  mountains,  with  which' 
nature  had  surrounded  their  fertile  valley,  the  Spar- 
tans were  not  obliged,  like  the  other  Greeks,  to  live 
within  the  walls  of  a  city  pent  up  in  narrow  streets, 
but  continued  to  dwell  in  the  midst  of  then"  planta- 
tions and  gardens,  in  their  original  village  trim. 
It  was  this  rural  freedom  and  comfort  which  formed 
the  chief  charm  and  beauty  of  Sparta. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  Sparta  was 
destitute  of  handsome  public  buildings.  Notwith- 
standing the  simplicity  of  the  Spartan  habits,  their 
city  became,  after  the  Messenian  wars,  one  of  the  chief 
seats  of  poetry  and  art.  The  private  houses  of  the 
Spartans  always  continned  rude  and  onadomed,  in 
accordance  with  a  Uw  of  Lycurgos,  that  the  doors 
of  every  house  were  to  be  fashioned  only  with  the 
saw,  and  the  ceiling  with  the  axe  (PIuL  Lge.  13); 
but  this  regulation  was  not  intended  to  discourage 
architecture,  bat  to  prevent  it  from  ministering  to 
private  luxury,  and  to  restrain  it  to  its  proper  ob- 
jects, the  bnildings  for  the  gods  and  the  state.  The 
palace  of  the  kings  remained  so  simple,  that  its  doors 
in  the  time  of  Agesilaus  were  said  to  be  thcee  of 
the  original  building  erected  by  Aristodemns,  the 
founder  of  the  Spartan  monarchy  (Xeu.  Aga.  8. 
§  7);  bat  the  temples  of  the  gods  were  built  with 
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gnat  magnifioeDca,  and  the  ipoOt  tt  the  Penian 
Tan  wan  emplojed  in  the  erectioa  of  a  betatifb] 
■toa  in  the  A^ora,  with  fignna  of  Pecsiaoa  in  white 
marble  opoo  the  oolomna,  among  which  Pausaniu 
admired  the  statnea  of  Hardanius  and  Artemisia 
(iiL  II.  §  3).  After  the  Penian  ware  Athena  be- 
came more  and  more  the  centre  of  Greek  art;  bat 
Sparta  oootinoed  to  poMees,  even  in  tlie  time  of 
Pausaniaa,  a  larger  number  of  monoments  than  meet 
Other  Grecian  cities. 

Sparta  continoed  nnfortified  dnriog  the  whole 
period  of  aatonomona  Grecian  historjr;  and  it  waa 
fintt  samunded  with  walls  in  the  Macedonian  pe- 
riod. We  le>m  from  Pdjbios  (ix.  21)  that  its  walls 
were  48  stadia  in  circnmference,  and  that  it  was 
much  larger  than  Megalopolis,  which  was  SO  stadia 
in  circuit.  Its  saperiorit;  to  Megalopcdis  in  sise 
must  have  been  owing  to  its  form,  which  waa  dr- 
cnlar.  (Poljb.  r.  S2.)  Leake  remarks  that,  **  as  the 
aide  towards  the  Earotas  measured  about  two  miles 
with  the  windings  of  the  outline,  the  compntatian  of 
Poljbius  sufBcicntly  agrees  wiih  actual  appearances, 
though  the  form  of  tUe  dty  seems  rather  to  have 
been  semicircnhr  than  drcular.'  (Jforeo,  Tol.  i. 
p.  180.)  Its  limifai  to  the  eastward,  at  the  time  of 
the  invauoo  of  Philip  (a.  a  218),  are  defined  by 
Polrbios,  who  Ufa  (v.  22)  that  there  was  a  distance 
of  a  atadium  and  a  half  between  the  foot  of  the  clifis 
of  Mt.  Menelainm  and  tlie  nearest  part  of  the  citj. 
Livy  also  describes  the  Earotas  aa  flowing  dose  to 
the  walk  (xxxiv.  28,  xxxt.  29).  When  Demstrios 
Poliorcetas  made  an  attempt  upon  Sparta  in  B.  a 
S96,  some  temporary  fortifieationa  were  thrown  up; 
and  the  same  was  done  wlien  Pjrrrhus  attacked  the 
dty  in  a.  a  272.  (Pans.  i.  13.  §  6,  TiL  8.  §  8.) 
Bnt  Sparta  waa  first  regulariy  fortified  by  a  wall 
and  ditch  by  the  tyrant  Nabis  in  a.  a  195  (Lir. 
zxxiT.  87;  Pans.  tIL  8.  §  5);  though  even  this 
wall  did  not  sunonnd  the  whole  dty,  bnt  only  the 
level  parts,  which  were  more  expoeed  to  an  enemy's 
attack.  (Lit.  zxziv.  38.)  Livy,  in  his  account  of 
the  attack  of  Sparta  by  Philopoemen  m  a.  o.  192, 
alludes  to  two  of  the  gates,  one  leading  to  Pharae, 
and  the  other  to  Mount  Barboethenea.  (Liv.  zxxv. 
30.)  After  the  capture  of  the  dty  by  Philopoemen, 
the  walls  were  destroyed  by  the  Achaean  League 
(Paus.  vii.  8.  §  5) ;  but  they  were  shortly  afbw- 
wards  restored  by  order  of  the  Somans,  when  the 
latter  took  the  Spartans  under  their  protection  in 
oppobition  to  the  Achaeans.  (Pans.  viL  9.  §  S.) 
Its  walls  and  gates  were  still  standing  when  Pau- 
sania*  visited  Sparta  in  the  second  oentury  of  the 
Christian  era,  but  not  a  trace  of  them  now  remains. 
When  Alaric  took  Sparta  in  A.  D.  396,  it  was  no 
longer  fortified,  nor  protected  by  arms  or  men 
(Zosim.  v.  6);  but  it  continued  to  be  inhabited  in  the 
thirteenth  centory,  as  we  learn  from  the  "  Chronicle 
of  the  Morea."  It  was  then  always  called  Lace- 
daemon,  and  was  confined  to  the  heights  around  the 
theatre.  The  walls  which  surrounded  it  at  that 
time  may  still  be  traced,  and  have  been  mentioned 
above.  It  is  to  the  medieval  Lacedaemon  that  the 
ruins  of  the  churches  belong,  of  which  no  less  than 
six  are  noticed  by  the  French  Commission.  After 
the  oooqueat  of  Peloponnesus  by  the  Franks  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  William  de  VOlehardonin  built  a 
strong  fortress  upon  the  hill  of  MiiiAri.  usually 
pronounced  Miiird,  a  little  more  than  two  miles 
west  of  Sparta,  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Taygetns.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  medieval  Lacedaemon  soon  aban- 
doned tibeir  town  and  took  rafngt  within  tlw  fortnat 
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of  lfu<M,  which  long  ocDtinned  to  be  the  ddef  place 
in  the  valley  of  the  Eurotas.  The  site  of  Spartm 
was  occupied  only  bf  the  small  villages  of  MagUa 
and  PtyeUko,  till  the  present  Greek  government  re- 
solved to  remove  the  capital  of  the  district  to  its 
andent  seat.  The  position  of  New  Sparta  opoo  the 
sonthem  part  of  the  andent  site  has  been  already 
described. 

It  has  been  observed  that  Sparta  resembled  Rome 
in  its  site,  comprehending  a  number  of  contignoos 
bills  of  little  hdght  at  boldness  of  character.  (Mure, 
Tomr  m  Creece,  voL  ii.  p.  236.)  It  also  resembled 
Borne  in  bang  formed  out  of  aeveral  earlier  settle- 
ments, which  existed  before  the  Dorian  conquest,  and 
gradually  coalesced  with  the  later  dty.  which  waa 
founded  in  their  midst.  These  earlier  places,  which 
are  the  hamlets  or  iru/uu  mentioned  by  Tfancydides  (i. 
10),  were  four  in  ntmiber,  Pitane,  Limnaa  or  Lim- 
naeam,  Meaoa,  and  Cynoeora,  which  were  united  by  a 
common  sacrifice  to  Artemis.  (Pans.  iiL  16.  §  9.) 
They  are  frequently  called  ^)Jii,  or  tribea,  by  the 
grammarians  (Hfiller,  Doriata,  iii.  3.  §  7),  and 
were  regarded  as  divisions  of  the  Spartans;  but  it  is 
clear  fram  andent  writers  that  they  are  names  of 
plaoea.*  We  are  beat  informed  about  Pitane,  which 
is  called  a  w^t  by  Euripides  (TVoodl  1112),  and 
which  is  also  mentioned  as  a  place  by  Pindai  (wpis 
Iln'eb'aa'  U  mf>'  tifAra  rdfop,  OL  vi.  46).  Hero- 
dotus, who  had  been  tliere,  calls  it  a  Sij/un  (iii.  55). 
He  also  mentions  a  X^xo'  ntrajtirqs  (ix.  S3);  and 
though  Thucydides  (L  20)  denies  its  existence, 
Canicalla,  in  imitaticm  of  antiquity,  composed  a 
Xiixor  Hn-ofirtis  of  Spartans.  (Hoodian.  iv.  8.) 
It  appears  fiom  the  passage  of  Pindar  quoted  above, 
that  Pitane  was  at  the  foid  of  the  Earotas,  and  coo- 
seqnently  in  the  northern  part  of  the  dty.  It  waa 
the  favourite  and  fashionable  place  of  rwidenc«  at 
Sparta,  like  Collytos  at  Athou  and  Craneioa  at 
Corinth.  (Pint  de  ExeO.  6.  p.  601.)  We  are  aha 
told  tliat  Pitane  was  near  the  temple  and  stranghoU 
of  Issorinm,  of  which  we  shall  speak  presently. 
(Polyaen.  iL  I.  §  U;  Pint.  Age*.  82.)  Limnaa 
was  sltiuled  npon  the  Eurotas,  having  derived  its 
name  from  the  marshy  ground  which  once  existed 
there  (Strab.  viiL  p.  363);  and  as  the  Dromns  occu- 
pied a  gnat  part  of  the  lower  level  towarda  the 
sonthem  extremity,  it  is  probable  that  Limnae  occn- 
pied  the  nordism.  (Leake,  Mono,  voL  i.  pi  177.) 
It  is  probable  that  Mesoa  was  in  the  SE.  part  of 
the  dty  [see  below,  p.  1028,  b.],  and  Cynosuim  in 
thaSW. 

In  the  midst  c/  these  separate  quarters  stood  die 
Acropolis  and  the  Agora,  when  the  Dorian  invaders 
first  planted  themselvea.  Panaanias  remarks  that 
the  Lacedaemonians  had  no  acropolis,  towering  above 
other  parts  of  the  dty,  liJce  the  Cadmeia  at  Thebes 
and  Larissa  at  Argos,  bat  that  they  gave  this  name  to 
the  loflieet  eminence  of  the  group  (iii.  1 7.  §  2).  Thia 
is  rather  a  doubtfal  description,  as  the  great  bill, 
upon  which  the  theatre  stands,  and  the  hill  at  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  site,  present  nearly  the 
aame  elevation  to  the  eye.  Leake  places  the  Acro- 
polis upon  the  northern  hill,  which,  he  observes,  was 


*  Some  modern  writeis  mentioo  a  fifth  tribe,  the 
A^dae,  because  Herodotus  (iv.  149)  speaks  oT 
the  Aegddae  as  a  great  tribe  (^a4)  in  Spaita;  bnt 
the  wonl  ipvXii  seems  to  be  hen  used  in  the  more 
general  sense  of  fiunily,  and  there  is  no  endenoa 
that  the  wwd  A^eidas  was  the  name  of  a  place, 
like  tfa*  ottiar  fimr  atntiaaed  aboveb 
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bettw  adapted  for  a  citadel  than  any  other,  aa  being 
separated  from  the  rat,  and  at  one  angle  of  the 
site;  bat  Cartins  snppaees  it  to  have  stood  apon  the 
hill  of  the  theatre,  as  being  the  only  one  with  a  suf- 
ficiently large  sar£u:e  on  the  snnunit  to  contain  the 
DomerDos  buildings  which  stood  upon  the  Acropolis. 
The  latter  opinion  appears  the  more  probable;  and 
the  larger  hill,  cleared  &om  its  surrounding  rubbish, 
surrounded  with  a  wall,  and  crowned  with  buildings, 
would  hare  presented  a  much  more  striking  appear- 
ance than  it  does  at  present. 

The  chief  building  oo  the  Acropolis  was  the  tem- 
ple of  Athena  Cfaalcioeous,  the  tutelary  goddess  of 
the  dty.  It  was  said  to  hare  been  begun  by  Tyn- 
dareus,  but  was  long  af^erwanls  completed  by 
Gitiadas,  who  was  celebrated  as  an  architect,  sta- 
tnaiy,  and  poet.  He  canaed  the  whole  building  to 
be  coTeied  with  plates  of  bronze  or  brass,  whence 
the  temple  was  called  the  Brazen  House,  and  the 
goddess  rsceiTed  the  surname  of  Chalcioecns.  On 
the  bronze  plates  there  were  npresented  in  relief 
the  labours  of  Hercules,  the  exploits  of  the  Dioscuri, 
Hephaestus  releasing  his  mother  from  her  chains, 
the  Nymphs  arming  Fergus  for  his  expedition 
against  Medusa,  the  birth  of  Athena,  and  Amphi- 
trite  and  Poaeidon.  Gitiadas  also  made  a  brazen 
sUtue  of  the  goddces.  (Pans.  iii.  17.  §§  2,  3.) 
The  Brazen  House  stood  in  a  sacred  enclosure  of 
considerable  extent,  surrounded  by  a  stoa  or  colon- 
nade, and  containing  seTeral  sanctuaries.  There 
was  a  separate  temple  of  Athena  Ergane.  Near 
the  southern  stoa  was  a  temple  of  Zens  Coemetas, 
and  before  it  the  tomb  of  Tyndarens;  the  western 
stoa  contained  two  eagles,  bearing  two  Tictories,  de- 
dicated by  Lysander  in  commemoration  of  his  vic- 
tories over  the  Athenians.  To  the  left  of  the 
Brasen  House  was  a  temple  of  the  Muses;  behind  it 
a  temple  of  Ares  Areia,  with  very  ancient  wooden 
statues ;  and  to  its  right  a  very  ancient  statue  of  Zens 
Hypatus,  by  Learchos  of  Rheginm,  parts  of  which 
were  fiistened  together  with  nails.  Here  also  was 
the  mt^vojua,  a  booth  or  tent,  which  Curtius  con- 
jectures to  have  been  the  oticvut  oi  M^7•^  &  il"  toE 
l*pov  (Tbuo.  L  134),  where  Pausanias  took  refuge 
as  a  suppliant  Near  the  altar  of  the  Brazen 
House  stood  two  statues  of  Pausanias,  and  also 
statues  of  Aphrodite  Ambologem  (delaying  old  age), 
and  of  the  brothers  Sleep  and  Dnth.  The  statues 
of  Pansanias  were  set  up  by  order  of  4h»  Delphian 
Apollo  to  expiate  his  being  starved  to  death  within 
the  sacred  precincts.  (Pans.  iii.  17.  §  2 — 18.  §  1.) 

The  Agora  was  a  spadous  place,  snironnded,  hke 
other  Greek  market-pkoes,  with  colonnades,  from 
which  the  streets  issued  to  the  different  qnarten  of 
the  dty.  Here  were  the  public  buildings  of  the 
magistrates, —  the  conndl-honse  of  ths  Gerusia  and 
senate,  and  the  oBeta  of  the  Ephori,  Nomophylaces, 
and  BidiaeL  The  most  splendid  buildmg  was  the  Per- 
sian stoa,  which  had  been  frequently  repaired  and 
enUuged,  sod  was  still  perfect  when  Paussnias 
visited  the  dty.  The  Agora  contained  statues  of 
Julins  Caesar  and  Angnstns:  in  the  latter  was  a 
brazen  statue  of  the  prophet  Agias.  Then  was  a 
place  called  Choms,  marked  off  from  the  rest  of  the 
Agora,  because  the  Spartan  youths  here  danced  in 
honour  of  Apollo  at  the  festival  of  the  Gymno- 
paedia.  This  pUce  was  adorned  with  statues  of  tlie 
Pythian  deities,  Apollo,  Artemis,  and  Leto;  and 
near  it  wen  temples  of  Earth,  of  Zetis  Agoraens,  of 
Athena  Agoraea,  of  Apollo,  of  Poseidon  AJsphalehis, 
and  of  Hera.    In  the  Agora  was  a  colossal  statue 
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representing  the  people  of  Sparta,  and  a  temple  of 
the  Moeiae  or  Fates,  near  which  was  the  tomb  ct 
Orestes,  whose  bones  had  been  brought  from  Tegea 
to  Sparta  iu  accordance  with  the  well-known  tale  in 
Herodotus.  Near  the  tomb  of  Orestes  wss  the 
status  of  king  Polydoms,  whose  effigy  was  used 
as  the  seal  of  the  state.  Here,  also,  was  a  Hermes 
Agoraeus  bearing  Dionysus  as  a  child,  and  the  old 
Ephoreia,  where  the  Ephors  originally  administered 
justice,  in  which  were  the  tombs  of  Epimenides  the 
Cretan  and  of  Apbaiens  the  Aeolian  king.  (Pans, 
iii.  11.  §§2— 11.) 

The  Agon  was  near  the  Acropolis.  Lycnrgus, 
it  is  said,  when  attacked  by  his  opponents,  fled  for 
refuge  from  the  Agora  to  the  Acropolis;  butwaa 
overtaken  by  a  fiery  youth,  who  struck  out  one  of 
his  eyes.  At  the  spot  where  he  was  wounded,  Ly- 
curgus  founded  a  temple  of  Optiletis  *  or  Ophthid- 
mitis,  which  must  have  stood  immediately  alnve  the 
Agora.  Plutarch  says  that  it  lay  within  the 
tetMmu  <t  the  Brazen  Honse;  and  Pansanias  men- 
tions it,  in  descending  from  the  Acropolis,  on  the 
way  to  the  so-called  Alpinm,  beyond  which  was  a 
temple  of  Ammon,  and  probably  also  a  temple  of 
Artemis  Cnsgia.  (Pint.  Lye.  1 1 ;  Apophth.  Lac. 
p.  237,  b.;  Pans.  iii.  18.  §  2.)  The  Agora  may  be 
placed  in  the  great  hollow  east  of  the  Acropolis  (Map, 
3).  Its  position  is  most  clearly  marked  by  Pansanias, 
who,  going  westwards  from  the  Agora,  arrived  im- 
mediately at  the  theatre,  after  passing  only  the 
tomb  of  Brasidas  (iii.  14.  §  1).  The  site  of  the 
theatre,  which  he  describes  as  a  magnificent  build- 
ing of  white  marble,  has  been  already  described. 

The  prindpal  street,  leading  out  of  the  Agora,  was 
named  Aphetais  ('A^olb),  the  Corso  of  Sparta 
(yi»p,dd).  It  ran  towards  the  sonthem  wall,  through 
the  most  level  part  of  the  dty,  and  was  bordered  by 
a  succession  of  remarkable  monuments.  First  cams 
the  house  of  king  Polydoms,  named  Booneta  (Boi- 
■nrra),  because  the  state  purchased  it  from  bis 
widow  for  some  oxen.  Next  came  the  office  of  the 
Bidiaei,  who  originally  had  the  inspection  of  the 
race-course;  and  oppoute  was  the  temple  of  Athena 
Celeutheia,  with  a  statue  of  the  goddess  dedicated 
by  Ulysses,  who  erected  three  statues  of  Cdentheia 
in  different  pteces.  Lower  down  the  Aphetais  oc- 
curred the  heroa  of  lope,  Amphisraus,  and  Leiex, — 
the  sanctuaiy  of  Poeddon  Taenarius, — a  statue  of 
Athena,  de<Ucated  by  the  Tarentini, — the  place 
called  Helleninm,  so  called  because  the  Greeks 
an  said  to  have  held  counsd  there  dther  before  the 
Persian  or  the  Trojan  wars, — the  tomb  of  Talthy- 
bius, — an  altar  of  Apollo  Acrdtas, — a  place  sacred 
to  the  earth  named  Gaseptnm, — a  statue  of  ApoUo 
Haleates,— and  dose  to  the  dty  walls  the  temple  of 
Dictynna,  and  the  royal  sepulchres  of  the  Eurypon- 
tidae.  Pausanias  then  returns  to  the  Helieniom, 
probably  to  the  other  side  of  the  Aphetais,  where  he 
mentions  a  sanctuary  of  Arsinoe,  the  sister  of  the 
wives  of  Castor  and  Pollux  ;  then  a  temple  of 
Artemis  near  the  so-called  Phruria  (tpavpia),  which 
were  perhaps  the  temporary  fortJ6cations  thrown  up 
before  the  completion  of  the  dty  walls;  next  the 
tombs  of  the  lamidae,  the  Eleian  prophets, —  sanc- 
tuaries of  Maro  and  Alpheins,  who  fell  at  Ther- 
mopylae,— the  temple  of  /eus  Tropaene,  bnilt  by  the 
Dorians  after  conquering  the  Achaean  inhabitants  of 
Laconia,  and  especially  the  Amyclad,«-the  temple 


*  So  called,  because  imrikot  was  the  Lacedaemo- 
nian form  for  i^ia^tuii,  Plot.  If/e.  11. 
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of  the  mollwrof  the  godi, — ud  the  hem  of  Hippo- 
lytos  and  Ankm.  The  Aphetais  upon  qnitting  the 
ci^  joined  the  great  Hjacinthian  road  which  led  to 
tile  Am/daaam.     (Pans.  iii.  IS.  §§  1—9.) 

The  next  moat  important  etreet  leading  fnm  the 
Agora  lan  in  a  aooth-eaaterly  direetioD.  It  ia 
nanallj  called  Sciaa,  thoagh  Paueaoias  girea  thi> 
nanw  only  to  a  bnilding  at  the  banning  of  the 
afreet,  erected  bj  Tbeodoroa  of  Samoa,  and  which 
was  nud  eren  in  the  time  of  Paoeanias  aa  a  phuse 
for  the  aaaembliea  of  the  people.  Kear  the  Scias 
wu  a  round  itmctore,  aaid  to  have  been  built  b; 
£j)unenide8,  containing  ttatnea  of  the  Oljmpan 
Zeni  and  Aphrodite;  next  came  the  tomba  of  Cj- 
Dortas,  Castor,  Idas,  and  Lfnoens,  and  a  temple  of 
Core  Soteira.  The  other  buildings  along  this  street 
or  in  this  direction,  if  there  was  no  street,  wen  the 
temple  of  Apollo  Cameius,  who  was  worshipped 
here  before  the  Dorian  inrasion, — a  statue  of  Apollo 
Apbetaens, — a  quadrangular  jjace  surrounded  with 
cokwnadea,  who*  small-warea  (pHwos")  were  an- 
ciently aold,— an  altar  sacred  to  Zeus,  Athena,  and 
the  tNasGuri,  all  somamed  Ambulii  Opponte  was 
the  place  called  Colona  and  the  temple  of  Dionysus 
Culo&atas.  Near  the  Colona  was  the  temple  of 
Zens  Eoaaemna.  On  a  nogbbooring  hill  was  the 
temple  of  th«  Aigira  Hera,  and  the  temple  of  Hera 
Hypercheiria,  containing  an  ancient  wooden  statue  cf 
Aphrodite  Hera.  To  Uie  right  of  this  hill  was  a 
statue  of  Hetoemocka  ,who  had  gained  the  Tictoiy  in 
the  Olympic  games.  (Pans.  iii.  12.  §  10— iii.  IS.) 
Although  Pausanias  does  not  say  that  the  Colona 
was  a  hill,  yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  fiut,  ss 
KO\ira  is  the  Doric  for  *oKirn,  a  hilL  This  height 
and  the  one  apcni  which  the  temide  of  Hera  stood 
are  evidently  the  heights  NW.  of  the  vilbge  of  Pn/- 
MU  between  the  Enrotas  and  the  plain  to  the  S. 
«f  the  theatre  (Map,  C.> 

After  describing  the  streets  leading  from  the 
Agora  to  the  S.  end  SE.  Pausanias  next  mentions  a 
tluid  street,  running  westward  from  the  Agora.  It 
led  just  the  theatre  to  the  royal  sepulchree  of  the 
Agiadae.  In  front  of  the  theatre  were  the  tombs  of 
Pausanias  and  Leonidas  (UL  14.  §  1). 

From  the  theatre  Pausanias  probably  went  by  the 
hollow  way  to  the  Eurotas,  fiir  he  says  that  near  the 
Sepolebiss  of  the  Agiadae  was  the  Leeohe  of  the 
Crotani,  and  that  the  Crotani  were  a  portion  of  the 
Pitaoatae.  It  would  appear  from  a  passage  in 
Athenaaos  (i.  p,  31)  that  Pitane  was  in  the  neigh- 
boorbood  of  the  Oenns;  and  its  praximity  to  the 
Eurotas  lias  been  already  shown.  [See  abore,  p. 
1026,  a.]  It  is  not  improbable,  as  Cnrtias  obserrea, 
that  Pitaoe  lay  partly  within  and  partly  without 
the  atji  lika  the  Cerameicns  at  Athens.  After 
proceeding  to  the  tomb  of  Taenarus,  and  the  sanc- 
tuaries of  PoeeidoD  Hippocnrius  and  the  Aeginetan 
Artemis,  Pausanias  returns  to  the  Lescbe,  near 
which  was  the  temple  of  Artemis  Issoria,  also  called 
Limnaes.  Issorium,  which  ia  known  as  a  straDgh<dd 
in  the  neigbboorhood  of  Pitane  (Polyaen.  iL  1.  §  14; 
Plut.  Age$.  32),  is  supposed  by  Cnrtias  to  be  the  hill 
to  the  north  of  the  Acropolis  (Hap,  C).  Leake,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  regaids  this  hill  as  the  Acropolis 
itself,  and  identifies  the  lasoiinm  with  the  height 
above  the  mined  am^iitheatra  or  circus.  Pau- 
sanias next  mentions  the  temple*  of  Thetis,  of 
Demetar  Chthonia,  of  SaraiHa,  and  of  the  Olympian 
Zeus.  He  then  reached  the  Dramns,  which  was 
Msd  in  his  day  as  a  place  for  running.  It  extended 
along  the  stream  southwards,  and  contained  gym- 
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nasa,  one  of  which  was  dedicated  by  a  eertun 
Euiydes.  The  Roman  amphitheatre  and  the  sta- 
dium, of  which  the  remains  have  been  already 
described,  were  included  in  the  Dnxnus.  In  this 
Dromus  was  a  statue  of  Hercules,  near  which,  but 
ontnde  the  Dromus,  was  the  house  of  Menelans. 
The  Dromus  must  have  formed  part  of  Pitane,  as 
Menelans  is  called  a  Pitanatao.  (Hesycb.  s.  v.) 
Proceeding  from  the  Dnmns  oceumd  the  temples 
of  the  Dioscuri,  of  the  Graces,  of  EUeithyia,  of 
Apollo  Cameius,  and  of  Artemis  Hegemooe;  on  the 
right  of  the  Dromus  was  a  statue  <^  Asdepina 
Agnitas ;  at  the  beginning  of  the  Dromus  there 
were  statues  of  the  Dioscuri  Aphetarii;  and  a  little 
further  the  heronm  of  Alcon  and  the  temple  of 
Poseidon  Domatitea.     (Pans,  iii  14.  §§  2—7.) 

South  of  the  Dromus  was  a  broader  level,  which 
was  called  Platanistas,  from  the  plane-trees  with 
which  it  was  thickly  planted.  It  is  described  as  a, 
round  island,  formed  by  streams  of  running  water, 
and  was  entered  by  two  bridges,  on  each  of  which 
there  waa  a  statue  of  Hercules  at  one  end  and  <t 
Lycurgus  at  the  other.  Two  divisions  of  the  Spartan 
Ephebi  were  accust<»ned  to  cross  these  bridges  and 
fight  with  one  another  in  the  Platanistai ;  and, 
though  they  had  no  arms,  they  frequently  inflicted 
severe  wounds  upon  one  another.  (Pans.  iii.  15.  §  8, 
seq.;  Lneian,  ^lueAors.  38;  Cie.  7Wc.  Qaoesi.  r. 
27.)  The  running  streams  surrounding  the  Platants- 
too  were  the  canals  of  the  Trypidtiko,  which  wei«  fed 
by  several  springs  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  flowed 
into  the  Enrotas.  Outside  the  city  was  the  district 
called  Phoebaeum,  where  each  division  of  the  Ephebi 
sacrificed  the  night  before  the  omtest.  The  Pfaoe- 
baenm  oocuped  the  narrow  comer  south  of  ilie  PU- 
taniston  formed  by  the  Ttypiitih)  and  the  Enrotas. 
Pausanias  describes  it  as  near  Therapne,  which  was 
situated  upon  the  Menelaium,  or  group  of  hills 
upon  the  Mher  side  of  the  Eurotas,  menticoed  Muw. 
The  proximity  of  the  Phoebaeum  to  Therapne  b 
mentioned  in  another  passage  of  Pausanias  (iii.  19. 
§  20),  and  by  Herodotus  (vl  61).  The  beroiun  of 
Cynisca,  the  first  Cemale  who  conquered  ia  the  chaiiot- 
race  in  the  Olympic  games,  stood  doee  to  the  Plata. 
niston,  which  was  bcidered  upon  one  side  by  a  ooh»- 
nade.  Behind  this  odonnade  there  were  several 
hwoic  monuments,  among  which  were  those  of  Ald- 
mus,  Enaraephoms,  of  Dorceus,  with  the  fonntain 
Doroeia,  and  of  Selvus.  Near  the  latter  was  the 
sepolchie  of  the  poet  Alcman;  this  was  fbUowed  by 
the  sanctuary  of  Hdena  and  that  of  Hercules,  with 
the  monument  of  Oeonns,  whose  death  he  here  avenged 
by  slaying  the  sons  of  Hippocoon.  The  temple  of 
Hercules  was  dose  to  the  dty  walls.  (Pans.  ijL 
14.  §  8— IS.  §  5.)  Since  the  poet  Akman,  whose 
tomb  was  in  this  district,  ia  described  as  a  dtizen  <^ 
Mesoa  [Diet.  ofBiagr.,  art.  Alciiak]  ,  it  is  probable 
that  this  was  the  position  of  Mesoa,  the  name  of 
which  might  indicate  a  tract  lying  between  two  rivers. 
(Cunp.  VLfintvij — birh  tvo  wori^uar — iMOuQaijAnj^ 
Steph.  B.  a.  t>.  Metrv^^.) 

After  reaching  the  SE.  extremity  of  the  dty, 
Pansanias  returns  to  the  Dromus.  Here  he  mentions 
two  ways  :  the  one  to  the  right  leading  to  a  temple 
of  Athena  Aziopoenns,  and  the  other  to  the  left  to 
another  temple  of  Athena,  founded  by  Tberas,  near 
which  was  a  temple  of  Hipposthenes,  and  an  ancient 
wooden  statue  of  Enyalios  in  fetters.  He  then  de- 
scribee, but  without  giving  any  indication  of  its  po- 
sition, the  painted  Lesche,  with  its  Burxoonding 
heroa  of  Cadmus,  Ocolycus,  Aegeus,  and  Amphilo- 
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chm,  aad  tba  temple  of  Hen  Aegofbigia.  He 
aftenrards  retnnu  to  the  theatre,  and  mestions  the 
different  monnments  in  its  neighbonrhood ;  among 
which  were  a  temple  of  Poseidon  Genethlins,  heroa 
of  Cleodacna  and  Oebalus,  a  temple  of  Asclepius, 
near  the  Booneta,  the  most  celebrated  of  all  the 
temples  of  this  god  in  Sparta,  with  the  heronm  of 
Teleclus  on  its  left ;  on  a  height  not  for  distant,  an 
ancient  temple  of  Aphrodite  armed,  upon  an  npper 
stoiy  of  which  was  a  second  temple  of  Aphrodite 
Morpbo ;  in  its  neighbonrhood  was  a  temple  of  Hi- 
laeirn  and  Phoebe,  containing  their  statues,  and  an 
egg  suspended  from  the  roof,  said  to  have  been  that 
oif  Leda.  Pansanias  next  mentions  a  honse,  named 
Chiton,  in  which  was  woven  the  robe  for  the  Amj- 
claean  Apollo;  and  on  the  way  towards  the  city 
gates  the  heroa  of  Cheilon  and  Athenaeus.  Near 
the  Chiton  was  the  house  of  Phormion,  who  hospi- 
tably entertained  the  Dioscuri  when  they  entered  die 
city  as  strangers  (Pans.  iii.  15.  §  6 — 16.  §  4.)  From 
these  indications  we  may  suppose  that  the  Amyclaean 
(oad  issoed  from  this  gate,  and  it  may  therefore  be 
placed  in  the  southern  part  of  the  city.  In  tliat 
case  the  double  temple  of  Aphrodite  probably  stood 
upon  one  of  the  heights  of  Kew  Sparta. 

Pansanias  next  mentions  a  tfmple  of  Lycnrgus  ; 
liehind  it  the  tomb  of  bis  son  Encosmos,  and  an  altar 
of  Latbria  and  Alexandra :  opposite  the  temple  were 
monuments  of  Theopompus  and  Eniybiades,  and  the 
beroum  of  Astrabacns.  In  the  place  called  Lim- 
naeum  stood  the  temples  of  Artemis  Orthia  and 
Leto.  This  temple  of  Artemis  Orthia  was,  as  we 
hare  already  remarked,  the  common  place  of  meeting 
for  the  four  villages  of  Pitane,  Mesoa,  Cynosnra,  and 
Limnae.  ,(Pans.  iiL  16.  §  6,  seq.)  Limnae  was  partly 
in  the  city  and  partly  in  the  suburbs.  Its  position 
to  the  N.  of  the  Dromns  has  been  mentioned  above  ; 
and,  if  an  emendation  in  a  passage  of  Stiabo  be  cor- 
rect, it  also  included  a  district  on  the  left  hank  of  the 
Enrotas,  in  the  direction  of  Ht  Tbomax  (rk  Aifivcuor 
Kara  rhv  [96fmi]Ka,  Meineke's  emendation  instead 
of  [e^]«a,  Strab.  viii.  p.  364). 

The  most  ancient  tc^ographical  information  re- 
specting Sparta  is  contained  in  the  answer  of  the 
Delphic  oracle  to  Lycurgus.  The  oracle  is  reported 
to  have  directed  the  lawgiver  to  erect  temples  to 
Zeus  and  Athena,  and  to  fix  the  seat  of  the  senate 
awl  kings  between  the  Babyca  and  Cnacion.  (Pint. 
Lgc  6.)  These  names  wera  obeolele  in  the  time  of 
Flatanh.  He  says  that  the  Cnadon  was  the  Oenus, 
DOW  the  Kel^ina ;  and  he  also  appears  to  have  con- 
sidered the  Babyca  a  liver,  though  the  text  ia  not 
clear ;  in  that  case  the  Babyca  must  be  the  TfypU- 
iih>,  which  forms  the  southern  boundary  of  the  city. 
It  appears,  however,  from  the  same  passage  of  Plu- 
tarch, that  Aristotle  regarded  the  Babyca  as  a  bridge, 
and  only  the  Cnadon  as  a  river ;  whence  he  would 
seem  to  have  given  the  name  of  Cnacion  to  the  Trg- 
pidtiio,  and  that  of  Babyca  to  the  bridge  over  the 
Enntas. 

The  left,  or  eastern  bank  of  the  Enrotas,  was  not 
occupied  by  any  part  of  Sparta.  When  Epaminondas 
invaded  Laconia  in  b.  c.  370  he  marched  down  the 
left  bank  of  the  Eurotas  till  be  reached  the  foot  of  the 
bridge  which  led  through  the  hollow  way  into  the  city. 
But  be  did  not  attempt  to  force  the  passage  across 
the  bridge;  and  he  saw  on  the  other  side  a  body  of 
armed  men  drawn  up  in  the  temple  of  Athena 
Alea.  He  therefore  continued  his  march  along  the 
left  bank  of  the  river  Ull  he  arrived  oppoeite  to 
Amychu,  where  he  cioised  the  river.    (Xen.  BelL 
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vi.  5.  §  27.)  The  account  of  Xenophon  UlnstTates 
a  passage  of  Pansanias.  The  hitter  writer,  in  de- 
acrilMng  (iii.  19.  §  7)  the  road  to  Therapne,  men> 
tions  a  statne  of  Athena  Alea  as  standing  between 
the  city  and  a  temple  of  Zeus  Plusins,  al>ove  the 
right  bank  of  the  Enrotas,  at  the  point  where  the 
river  was  crossed;  and  as  only  one  bridge  across  the 
Eurotas  is  mentioned  by  ancient  writers,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  road  to  Therapne  crossed  the 
bridge  which  Xenophon  spe^s  of,  and  the  remains 
of  which  are  still  extant.  Therapne  stood  upon 
the  Menelaium  or  Mount  Henelaius,  which  rose 
abruptly  from  the  left  hand  of  the  river  opposite  the 
south-eastern  extremity  of  Sparta.  (McffAdTOT', 
Polyb.  V.  22;  McffXiUioi',  Steph.  B.  i.  v.;  Mene- 
lains  Mons,  Liv.  xxxiv.  28.)  The  Menelaium  has 
been  compared  to  the  Janicnlum  of  Borne,  and  rises 
abont  760  feet  above  the  Enrotas.  It  derived  its 
name  from  a  temple  of  Henelaus,  containing  the 
tombs  of  Menelans  and  Helen,  whither  solemn  pitv 
cessions  of  men  and  women  were  accustomed  to  re- 
pair, the  men  imploring  Menelaos  to  grant  them 
bravery  and  success  in  war,  the  women  invoking 
Helen  to  bestow  beauty  upon  them  and  their  chil- 
dren. (Pans.  iii.  19.  §  9;  Herod,  vi.  61;  Isocr. 
Eneom.  ffel.  17;  Hesych,  t.v.  'EXfyux,  Sfparra- 
tISio.')  The  fonndations  of  this  temple  were  dis- 
covered in  1834  by  Boss,  who  found  smongst  the 
mine  several  small  figures  in  clay,  representing  men 
in  military  costume  and  women  in  long  robes,  pro- 
bably dedicatory  offerings  made  by  the  poorer  claiises 
to  Menelans  and  Helen.  (Boss,  WaiuUrtmgm  ta 
GriechaHottd,  vol.  iL  p.  13,  seq.)  The  temple  of 
Menelans  is  expressly  said  to  have  been  situated  in 
Thkraphe  (fitpimni,  Btpinm;  Theramne,  Plin. 
iv.  5.  s.  8),  which  wss  one  of  the  most  ancient  and 
venerable  pkces  in  the  middle  valley  of  the  Eurutas. 
It  was  said  to  have  derived  its  name  from  a  daughter 
of  Leiex  (Pans.  iii.  19.  §  9),  and  was  the  Achaean 
citadel  of  the  district  It  is  described  by  the  poeta 
as  the  lofty  well-towered  Therapne,  surrounded  by 
thick  woods  (Pind.  hihm.  L  31;  Colnth.  225), 
where  slept  the  Dioscuri,  the  guardians  of  Spbrta. 
(Pind.  JVem.  x.  65.)  Hera  was  the  fountain  of 
Messeis,  the  water  of  which  the  captive  women  had 
to  carry  (Pans.  iiL  20.  §  1 ;  Hom.  11.  vi.  457);  and 
it  was  probably  npon  this  height  that  the  temple  of 
Menelans  stood,  which  excited  the  astonishment  of 
Telemachus  in  the  Odyssey.  Hence  Therapne  is  said 
to  have  been  in  Sparta,  or  is  mentioned  as  sy- 
nonymous with  Sparta,  (fitpimtu,  wtfXu  Aeucu  ruci), 
)i»  Tirej  iniprnr  <t>aaty,  Steph.  B.  s.  e. ;  ly  'irifng, 
Schol.  ad  ApolLShod.  ii.  162,  Piad.  hihm.  i.  31.) 
It  is  probable  that  further  excavations  npon  this 
spot  would  bring  to  light  some  tombs  of  the  heroic 
ages.  The  Phoebaenm,  which  has  been  already 
described  as  the  open  spsce  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Enrotas  [see  p.  1028,  b.],  contained  a  temple  of 
the  Dioscuri.  Not  far  from  this  place  was  the 
temple  of  Poseidon,  tnniamed  Gaeaochus.  (Pans.  iiL 
20.  §  2.) 

After  the  power  of  Sparta  was  destroyed  by  die 
battle  of  Lenctra,  its  territory  was  exposed  to  inva- 
sion and  the  city  to  attack.  The  £rst  time  that  an 
enemy  appeared  before  Sparta  was  when  Epami- 
nondas invaded  Laconia  in  b.  c.  390,  as  already  re- 
lated. After  crossing  the  river  oppoeite  Amyclaie,  ha 
marched  against  the  city.  His  cavalry  advanced  as 
far  as  the  temple  of  Poeeidon  Gaeaochos,  which  we 
have  seen  fnsn  Pansanias  was  in  the  Fhoebaeum.  We 
also  learn  from  Xenophon  that  the  Hippodrome  was 
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in  the  nei^bbonrhood  of  the  temple  of  Poseidon,  and 
conseqnently  must  not  be  confounded  with  the 
Drooius.  The  Thebans  did  not  adnmoe  further,  for 
tlief  were  driven  back  by  a  body  of  picked  faoplites, 
whom  Ageeilane  had  placed  in  cmbnsh  in  the 
Banctnarj  of  the  Tyndaridae  (Dioncuri),  which  we 
likewise  know  from  Pausanias  was  in  the  Phoebaeum. 
(Xen.  BeU.n.  5.  §§  31,  3S.)  In  b.c.  362  Epa- 
minundas  made  a  daring  attempt  to  surprise  Sparta, 
and  actually  penetrated  into  the  market-place;  bat 
the  Spartans  haring  receiTed  intelligence  of  his  ap- 
proach, the  city  had  been  put  into  a  state  of  de- 
fence, and  Epaminondss  again  withdrew  without 
venturing  upon  an  assault.  (Xen.  BcB,  vii.  S. 
§§  11—14;  Polyb.  ix.  8;  Diod.  xv.  83.)  In 
B.  c.  SIS  Philip  luezpectedly  entersd  Laconia, 
descended  the  vale  of  the  Eurotas  by  tbe  left  bank  of 
the  river,  passing  by  Sparta,  and  then  laid  waste 
the  whole  country  as  far  as  Taenarus  and  Malea. 
Lycorgns,  the  Spartan  king,  resolved  to  intercept 
him  on  his  return :  he  occupied  the  heights  of  the 
Menelaium  with  a  body  of  2000  men,  ordered  the 
remaining  forces  of  Sparta  to  be  ready  to  take  up 
their  position  between  the  city  and  the  western  bank 
cf  the  river,  and  at  the  same  time,  by  means  of  a 
dam,  laid  the  low  ground  in  that  i»rt  under  water. 
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Philip,  however,  cootrary  to  the  expectation  of  Ly- 
curgus,  stormed  tbe  Menelaium,  ar^l  bnmgbt  his 
whole  army  safely  thnmgb  tbe  pass,  and  encamped 
two  stadia  above  tbe  city.  (Polyb.  v.  17—24.) 
In  B.  c.  195  Qoinctius  Flainininuii  attarked  Sjjarta, 
because  Nabis,  the  tyrant  uf  the  city,  refused 
obedience  to  the  terms  which  the  Rumsn  general 
imposed.  With  an  army  of  50,000  men  Flamiiiinos 
assaulted  the  city  on  its  three  undefended  sides  of 
Phoebaeum,  Dictynnaeum,  and  Heptagoniae.  He 
forced  his  way  into  the  city,  and  after  overccming 
the  resistance  which  he  met  with  in  the  narrow 
ways  at  the  entrance  of  the  city,  marched  along  tbfl 
broad  road  (probably  the  Aphetais)  leading  to  the 
citadel  and  the  sammnding  heights.  Thereupon 
Nabis  set  Sra  to  the  buildings  nearest  to  the  city 
walls,  which  compelled  the  Romans  to  retreat.  But 
the  main  object  of  Flamininns  had  been  answered, 
for  three  days  afterwards  Nabis  sent  his  son-in-law 
to  implore  peace.  (Liv.  xzzlv.  38,  39.)  The 
poeitiun  of  the  Phoebaeum  has  been  alrndy  ez- 
phuned.  The  Dictynnaeum  was  so  called  from  tb« 
temple  of  Artemis  Dictynna,  which  Pansanias  de- 
scribes as  situated  at  the  end  of  the  Aphetais,  close 
to  the  walls  of  the  city  (iii.  12.  §8).  Leake  thinks 
that  the  name  of  the  village  of  Aalagonid  may  be  a 
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ooniplloo  of  Heptagoniie;  bat  it  is  men  probable 
that  the  Heptagoniae  la;  further  west  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Mittrd,  as  it  wai  eridentljr  the  object  of 
Flamininui  to  attacic  the  citj  in  difTerent  quarters. 

The  small  stream  which  encloses  Sparta  on  the 
sonth,  now  called  the  Trj/pidtiJco  or  river  of  Magula, 
is  probably  the  ancient  Tiasa  (Tlova),  npon  which 
stood  the  sanctuary  of  Pha£na  and  Cleta,  and 
acroMS  which  was  the  rond  to  Amyclas.  (Pans.  iii. 
18.  §  6.)  Leake,  however,  gives  the  name  of  Tiasa 
to  the  Panddelmona,  the  next  torrant  southwards 
fidling  into  the  Enrotas. 

MTith  respect  to  the  gates  of  Sparta,  the  most  im- 
portant was  the  one  opposite  the  bridge  of  the  Eu- 
TOtas:  it  was  probably  called  the  gate  to  Therapne. 
Livy  mentions  two  others,  one  leading  to  the  Mes- 
aenian  town  of  Pharae,  and  the  other  to  Mount  Bar- 
bostiienea  (zzxt.  30).  The  former  must  have  been 
upon  the  western  side  of  the  city,  near  the  village  of 
Magila.  Of  the  sontbem  gates  the  meet  im- 
portant was  the  one  leading  to  AmyelaSL 

In  this  article  it  has  not  been  attempted  to  give 
any  account  of  the  political  history  of  Sparta,  which 
forms  a  prominent  part  of  Grecian  histoiy,  and 
cannot  be  narrated  in  this  work  at  stifficient  length 
to  be  of  any  value  to  the  student.  A  few  remarks 
upon  the  sobject  are  given  under  Laoohia. 

The  modem  authority  chiefly  followed  in  draw- 
ing up  the  preceding  account  of  the  topography 
of  Sparta  is  Curtins,  Pe&iponiK*o*,  voL  ii.  p.  219, 
■eq.  Valuable  information  has  also  been  derived 
firan  Leake,  Itona,  toL  L  p.  150,  seq.,  Pdoponae- 
•uoo,  p.  129,  seq.  See  also  More,  row  m  Creeos, 
Tol.  iL  p.  220,  seq. ;  Boea,  Wandmimgtn  m  Grit- 
cAeaiawi,  vol  ii.  p.  11,  seq.;  Expiditum  tciaiHfiqiu 
d»  Marie,  voL  ii.  p.  61,  seq.;  Boblaye,  Bechercha, 
4v.,  p.  78,  seq. ;  BeuM,  E'tudes  tur  U  Piloponit, 
p.  49,  seq. 

SPABTATOUS  CAMPUS  {imfnipur  -nSim, 
Strab.  iiL  p.  160),  a  district  near  Carthago  Nova  in 
HispaniaTarracooensis,  100  miles  long  and  30  broad, 
which  produced  the  pecoliar  kind  of  grass  called 
tportam,  used  for  making  ropes,  mats,  &c.  (Flia 
xiz.8.s.8)  Itis  the stipateaodMma of  Linnaeus; 
and  the  Spaniards,  by  whom  it  is  called  oporto,  still 
manafiietnn  it  for  the  same  purposes  as  those  de. 
acribed  by  Pliny.  It  is  a  thin  wiiy  rush,  which  is 
eat  and  dried  like  hay,  and  then  soaked  in  water 
and  plaited.  It  is  very  strong  and  lasting,  and  the 
manufacture  still  employs  a  large  nnmber  of  women 
and  children.  It  was  no  doubt  the  material  of  which 
tbe  Iberian  whips  mentioned  by  Horace  {Epod.  iv.  3) 
were  composed.  (See  Ford,  Hondb.  of  ^mn,  p. 
168.)  From  this  district  Carthago  Nova  itself  ob- 
tained the  surname  of  "  Spartaria."      [T.  H.  D.] 

SPARTO'LUS  {irdfraKos,  Thuc  it  79,  T.  18; 
Steph.  B.),  a  town  of  the  Chalcidic  peninsula, 
at  no  great  distance  from  Olynthns  (Isaeus,  d» 
Dieaeogen.  Haartd.  p.  55),  under  tbe  walls  of  which 
the  Athenian  forces  were  routed,  B.  o.  249.  It 
belonged  to  the  Bottiaeans,  and  was  perhaps  their 
capital,  and  was  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  men- 
tioned in  the  treaty  between  Sparta  and  Athens  in 
the  tenth  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  War.      [E.B.J.] 

SPAUTA  (2Twra),  a  hike  in  Media  Atropatene, 
which  is  intently  salt,  so  as  to  cause  tbe  itch  on  the 
bodies  of  persons  who  have  unwittingly  bathed  in  it, 
with  injury  abo  to  their  clothes  (Strab.  zi.  p.  S23). 
Its  present  name  is  the  Sea  qfUnmiak.  Its  earliest 
Armenian  name  is  said  to  have  been  Kc^uitm,  at 
Kapvtan  Chow,  whence  the  Greek  form  would  seem 
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to  have  been  modified.  (L.  Ii^igi,  AnhaedL  Ar- 
inat.Lp.160;  St. Martin,  Afnnoeret, i. p. 59.)  It  is 
probably  the  same  as  the  Hofriari)  Klfuni  of  Ptolemj 
(vi.  2.  §  17).  Many  travellers  have  visited  it  io 
modem  times.  (Tavemier,  i.  ch.  4;  Morier,  Sec. 
Foy.  ii.  p.  179.)  [V.] 

SPELAEUM,  a  place  in  Macedonia  which  Livy 
says  wan  near  Pella  (xlv.  33). 

SPELUNCA  {SperUmga),  a  place  on  the  coast  tt 
Latinra  (in  the  more  extended  sense  of  that  name), 
situated  between  Tarracina  and  Caieta.  The  em- 
pemr  Tiberius  had  a  villa  there,  which  derived  its 
name  from  a  natural  cave  or  grotto,  in  which  the 
emperor  used  to  dine,  and  where  he  cm  one  occasion 
very  nearly  lost  his  life,  by  the  falling  in  of  the  rorf 
of  the  cavern  (Tac  Arm.  iv.  59 ;  Suet  71i6.  39). 
The  villa  is  nAt  again  mentioned,  but  it  would  appear 
that  a  village  had  grown  up  around  it,  as  Pliny 
mentions  it  in  describing  the  coast  ("locus,  Spe- 
Inncae,"  Plin.  iii.  5.  &  9),  and  its  memory  is  still 
preserved  by  a  vilh^;e  nained  Sperionga,  on  a  rocky 
point  about  8  miles  W.  of  GaSta.  Some  Roman 
remains  are  still  visible  there,  and  the  care  belonging 
to  the  Imperial  villa  may  be  identified  by  some 
lemains  of  architectnral  decoration  still  attached 
to  it  (Craven's  .46nim,  vol.  L  p.  73).  [E.  H.  B.] 

SPEOS  ARTE'MIDOS,  the  present  giuttces  of 
.Bent-Aowoa,  was  situated  N.  of  Antinoe,  in  Middle 
-A^fTP^  O"  ^s  eastern  bank  of  the  Nile,  in  lat.  37° 
40'  N.  The  name  is  variously  written :  Peoe  in  the 
Itinerary  of  Antoninus  (p.  167,  Wesaeling);  Pois  in 
the  Notitia  Imperii ;  but  Specs  is  probably  the  true 
form,  implying  an  excavation  (ffweor)  in  the  rocks. 
Specs  .^temidos  was  rediscovered  by  the  French 
and  Tuscan  expedition  into  Aegypt  early  in  the 
present  century.  It  was  oonstmcted  by  some  of 
the  Pharaohs  of  the  18th  dynasty  in  a  desert-valley 
running  into  the  chain  of  Arabian  hills.  The  strticture 
as  a  whole  OHisists  of  a  temple,  and  of  between  thirty 
and  forty  catacombs.  The  temple  is  dedicated  to 
Pasht,  Bubastis,  the  Artemis  of  the  Greeks.  (Herod, 
ii.  58.)  The  oataoombs  appear  to  have  served  as 
the  general  necropolis  (S  the  Hermopolite  nome.  For 
althongh  Hermopolis  and  its  district  lay  on  the 
western  bank  of  the  Nile,  yet  as  the  eastern  hills  at 
this  spot  approach  veiy  cloeely  to  the  stream,  while 
the  western  hills  recede  from  it,  it  was  more  con- 
venient to  ferry  the  dead  over  the  river  than  to 
transport  them  across  the  sands.  Some  of  these 
catacombs  were  appropriated  to  the  miunniies  of 
animals,  cats  especially,  which  were  worshipped  by 
the  Heimopolitans.  In  the  general  cemetery  two  of 
these  catacombs  merit  particular  attention  :  (1) 
the  tomb  i^  Neoopih,  a  military  chief  in  the  reign 
of  Sesortasen  L  and  of  his  wife  Botei;  (2)  that  of 
Amenheme,  of  nearly  the  same  age,  and  of  very 
similar  construction.  The  tomb  of  Neoopth,  or,  as  it 
is  more  nsiudly  denominated,  of  Rotei,  has  in  front 
an  arphitrave  excavated  from  the  rock,  and  sup- 
ported by  two  columiu,  each  23  feet  high,  with  six- 
teen fluted  facelets.  The  columns  have  neither  base 
nor  captal;  but  between  the  architrave  and  the 
head  of  the  column  a  sqiuuv  abacus  is  inserted.  A 
denteled  cornice  nms  over  the  architrave.  The 
efiiect  of  the  structure,  although  it  is  hardly  de- 
tached from  the  rock,  is  light  and  graceful.  The 
chamber  or  crypt  is  30  feet  square,  and  its  roof  is 
divided  into  three  vaults  by  two  architraves,  each  of 
which  was  originally  supported  by  a  single  column, 
now  vanished.  The  walls  are  painted  in  com- 
partments of  the  most  brilliant  colours,  and  the 
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dimwiii);  ta  genenSj  in  the  beat  st^ls  of  Aegjpfim 
art.  Thejr  represent  varions  erenta  in  the  Uie  of 
Meooptfa.  From  tlie  tomb  of  Botei,  indeed,  might  be 
compiled  a  yerj  copious  record  of  the  damestic  life 
of  the  Aegjptiana.  On  ita  walla  are  depicted, 
among  many  othera,  the  foUoving  inbjecta :  the 
retnm  of  warriors  with  their  captirea;  wreatlen; 
banting  wild  beasts  and  deer;  the  Nile  boata,  in- 
dnding  the  Bari  or  high-prowed  barge,  and  fisho-iea; 
granaries  and  flax-dressing;  spinning  and  wearing; 
games  with  the  lance,  the  ball,  and  the  discos;  and 
the  rites  of  sepnltare.  The  tomb  of  Amenheme  ia 
corered  also  with  representations  of  men  in  Tariooa 
postnrea  of  wreatling;  and  the  other  grottoes  ar*  not 
less  interesting  for  their  portraitorea  of  ciril  and 
Jomeatic  lifig.  (Wilkinaoo,  Modern  Eggpt  and 
Thd>a  t  Boaellini,  ifoit.  Civ,  toL  i.;  Kenrick,  Ane, 
Egspt,  vol.  i.  p.  47,  fblL)  [W.  B.  D.] 

SPKRCUEIUS  (3wfpx«u(>:  EMcOia),  a  rirer  in 
the  S.  of  Tbessaly,  rising  in  Mount  Tjmphrestua 
(Strab.  iz.  p,  433X  and  flowing  into  the  Maliac 
gnlf.  The  Dryopea  and  Aenianes  dwelt  in  the  npper 
part  of  its  coarse  till  it  entered  the  plain  of  Halia, 
through  which  it  flawed  to  the  aea.  In  ancient 
times  it  joined  the  sea  at  Anticjra;  and  the  rivera 
D^nw,  Melas,  and  Aaopos  fell  aeparatelj  into  the 
aea  to  the  S.  of  the  Spercheius.  (Herod.  TiL  198.) 
But  the  Spercheiaa  has  changed  its  coarse,  and  now 
Mis  into  the  aea  mnch  farther  aouth,  about  a  mile 
from  ThermopjhM.  The  Dfiaa  and  Helaa  now  unite 
their  atreama,  and  &I1  into  the  Spercheius,  aa  does 
also  the  Aaopna.  [THBioiorrLjii.]  Sperchaos 
ia  celebrated  in  mythologf  as  a  rif  er-god  [Diet,  qf 
Biogr.  t.  *.],  and  ia  meotiooed  in  oonnecdon  with 
Achilles.  (Horn,  fl  xvii.  US.)  Its  name  also 
frequently  occurs  in  the  other  poets.  (Aesch.  Pen. 
486;  Sophod.  PkO.  732;  Virg.  Oeorg.  U.  485; 
Lncan,  vi.  366.)  (Leake,  Ifor^em  Gneoe,  ToL  ii 
pp.8,  11,15.) 

SPERCHIAE,  a  place  in  Tbeaaalj,  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  description  of  Lirj  (xxxii.  13),  would 
aeem  to  have  been  aitnated  at  no  gnat  distance  £rom 
the  aonroea  of  the  Sperchdns.  Ptolemj  (iiL  13. 
§  17)  mentiona  a  place  Spercheia  between  Echinus 
and  Thebea  in  Phthiotia ;  and  Pliny  (ir.  7.  a.  13) 
plaoea  Sperchlos  in  Doris.  It  is  probable  that  tbeee 
three  names  indicate  the  same  place,  but  that  ita  real 
position  wsa  tmknown. 

SPHACTE'BIA.    [Pn-tm.] 

SPHAE'RIA.    [Calaurkia.] 

SPHA'GIAE.     [Pn-us.] 

SPHENDALE.     [Attica,  p.  330,  a.] 

SPHENTZANITJM,  a  pUoe  in  Dalmatia,  SE.  of 
the  road  from  Scodra  to  Naissns.  (Ann.  Comn.  9. 
p.  S52>  Probably  the  modem  Peedana.  [T.  H.  D.] 

8PHETTUS.     [A-mcA,  p.  332,  b.l 

SPHI-NGIUH     [BoKOTiA,  p.  412,  a.] 

SPINA  (2«I»a,  Strab.;  iv7m,  Steph.  B.:  EA. 
^titwinit  and  irwlrtit),  an  ancient  city  of  Italy, 
aitnated  near  the  sontbemrocst  mooth  of  the  Padus, 
within  the  limita  of  Gallia  Cisalpina.  It  was,  accord- 
ing to  Dionysina,  a  Pelasgic  aettleoMnt,  and  otiO  of 
the  moat  flooriahing  citiea  founded  by  that  people  in 
Italy,  enjoying  for  a  conaiderable  time  the  dominion 
of  the  Adriatic,  and  deriring  great  wealth  from  ita 
commereial  rebitions,  ao  that  the  citiiena  had  a 
treastuy  at  Delphi,  which  they  adorned  with  costly 
offerings.  The/  were  anbeeqoently  expelled  from 
their  city  by  an  orerwhelming  force  of  barbarians, 
and  compelled  to  abandon  luly.  (Dionys.  i.  18, 
88.)    Strabo  gires  a  amilar  account  of  the  naval 
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greaiiMSi  of  Spna,  as  wen  as  of  ita  treasiny  «t  Ddfbi ; 
bat  he  calls  it  a  Greek  (Hellenic)  dty;  and  Scyks, 
who  notices  only  Greek,  or  reputed  Giei^  cities, 
mentions  Spina  apparently  as  such.  Its  Greek 
origin  is  confirmed  also  by  Justin,  whose  authorilj, 
however,  is  not  worth  much.  (Strab.  t.  p.  214,  iz. 
p  421 ;  Scyl.  p. 6. §  19;  Jastin,zx.l;  Plin.iiL16. 
a.  20.)  But  these  authorities,  as  well  as  the  bet 
that  it  had  a  treasury  at  Delphi,  which  is  undaobtedly 
histoiical,  seem  to  exolode  the  supposition  that  it  was 
an  Etmscan  dty,  like  the  neighbouring  Adria ;  aiHl 
whatever  be  the  foundation  of  the  atory  of  the  old 
Pelasgic  settlement,  there  seeim  no  lesacn  to  donbt 
that  it  was  really  a  Greek  colony,  thongh  we  hava 
no  account  of  the  period  of  its  establishment.  Scy- 
Ux  alludes  to  it  as  still  existing  in  his  time:  hence 
it  is  clear  that  the  barbarians  who  are  said  by  Dio- 
nvsins  to  have  driven  out  the  inhabitants,  can  be  no 
other  than  the  neighbouring  Gaols;  and  that  tbe 
period  of  its  destmotion  was  not  very  long  before  the 
conquest  of  Cisalpine  Gaul  by  the  Romans.  It  does 
not  appear  to  have  ever  been  lebnilt  or  become  a 
Roman  town.  Strabo  speaks  of  it  as  in  bis  time  a 
mere  village ;  and  Pliny  repeatedly  alludes  to  it  as 
a  place  no  hnger  in  existence.  (Plin.  iiL  16.  a  20^ 
17.s.21;'Strab.v.p.3I4.)  No  subsequent  trace  of 
it  is  found,  and  its  site  has  never  been  ascertained- 
We  know,  however,  that  it  most  have  been  utusted 
on  or  near  the  aoathemmost  arm  of  the  Fados,  whidi 
derived  from  it  the  nanw  of  Snmrncnx  Ostivk, 
and  which  probably  correspoided  with  the  modem 
Po  di  Primaro.  [Padds.]  Bat  tbe  site  of  Spina 
must  now  be  sought  (ar  from  the  sea :  Strabo  telb 
us  that  even  in  hu  time  it  was  90  stadia  (11  miks) 
from  the  coast ;  though  it  was  said  to  have  beeo 
originally  situated  en  the  sea.  It  is  ]»x>faably  now 
4  or  S  miles  farther  inland ;  but  the  changes  which 
have  taken  phue  in  the  channels  of  the  rivers,  as  well 
as  the  vast  aocumulations  of  alluvial  soil,  render  it 
almost  hopdees  to  look  for  its  site. 

Pliny  tells  us  that  the  Spinetic  branch  of  (lie  Padus 
wss  the  one  which  was  otherwise  called  Eridanos ; 
but  it  is  probable  that  this  was  merely  one  of  the 
attempts  to  connect  the  mythical  Eridanos  with  the 
actual  Padns,  by  applying  its  name  to  one  particular 
branch  of  the  existing  river.  It  is,  however,  probable 
that  the  Spinetic  channel  was,  in  very  early  times,  one 
of  the  principal  months  of  the  river,  and  much 
mora  considenibls  than  it  afterwanis  became.  [Pa- 
DtJS.]  [E.H.B.] 

SPINAE,  a  place  m  Britannia  Ibmana,  E.  of 
Aqoa  Soils  (Soti).  (A(n.ili>(.  pp4S5,486.)  Now 
the  viUage  of  Spate  near  ffmoiuiy  in  BerUtire, 
which  has  its  name  of  new  in  regard  to  Spinae,  the 
ancient  borough.    (Camden,  p  166.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

SPIRAEUH  (Plin.  iv.  5.  a  9)  or  SPEIRAEUM 
(PtoL  iii.  16.  §  12),  a  promontory  w  the  eastern 
coast  of  Peloponnesus  upon  the  confines  of  tbe  terri- 
tories of  Connth  and  Epdanrns.  For  details,  see 
VoL  I.  p  685,  a. 

SPOLE'TIXIM  (3in$K^Twr  :  Btk.  Spdetinns : 
Spokto^  a  dty  of  Umlma,  situated  between  In> 
teiamna  (Term)  and  Trebia  (TVem),  about  9 
miles  S.  of  the  sources  of  the  Clitnmnus.  Its  name 
is  not  mentioned  in  history  as  an  Umbiian  town, 
nor  have  we  any  account  of  its  existence  previous 
to  the  establishiaeot  of  the  Roman  colcay,  whidi 
was  settled  then  in  b.  c.  240,  jost  after  the  dose  of 
tbe  First  Punio  War  (Liv.  EgiL  zx.;  VdL  Fat.  L 
14).  It  vras  a  Cdonia  Latins^  and  its  nsme  is  re- 
peatedly meotioDed  daring  tbe  Seocod  Pome  War. 
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SPOLETIUM. 

In  B.  c.  317,  just  after  tb*  liattk  at  Qw  Lake 
Trwijieniu,  Hannibal  adranoed  to  the  gates  of 
Spoletium,  and  made  an  aasaolt  npoo  the  dtj,  bat 
was  repulsed  with  ao  mnch  vigoor  by  the  colonists, 
that  he  drew  off  his  forces  and  crowed  the  Apen- 
nines into  Picenam.  (Lit.  xxii.  9.)  A  few  Tears 
later  (B.  c.  209)  Spoletiam  was  one  of  the  colonies 
which  distingnished  tbemselTee  by  their  fidelity  and 
zeal  in  the  serrice  of  Rome,  at  the  most  ti7ing 
moment  of  the  war.  (  Id.  zzrii.  10.)  For  some 
time  after  this  we  hair  bat  little  of  Spoletiam, 
though  it  seenu  to  bATe  been  a  flonrishing  mnni- 
cipal  town.  In  B.  o.  1 67  it  was  selected  by  the 
senate  as  the  place  of  confinement  of  Gentins,  Icing 
of  Illyria,  and  his  sons;  but  the  citizens  declined  to" 
take  char^  of  them,  and  they  were  transferred  to 
Iguviam  (Lir.  xIt.  43).  Bnt  in  the  ciTil  war  between 
Marias  and  Sulla  it  snfiered  seTerely.  A  battle 
was  fought  beneath  its  walls  in  B.  o.  82,  between 
Pompeius  and  Craasus,  the  generals  of  Sulk,  and 
Carrinaa,  the  lientenant  of  Carbo,  in  which  the  latter 
was  defeated,  and  compelled  to  take  refiige  in  the 
city.  (Appian,  B.  C.  i.  89.)  After  the  Tictory  i^ 
Sulla,  Spoletium  was  one  of  the  places  aererely 
punished,  all  its  territory  being  confiscated,  appa- 
rently for  the  settlement  of  a  military  colony.  (Flor. 
lit  21;  Znmpt,  de  Colon,  f.  254.)  Flonu  calls 
Spoletium  at  this  time  one  of  the  "manicipia  Italiae 
s^endidissima;"  bat  this  is  probably  a  rhetorical 
exaggeration.  Cicero,  however,  terms  it,  in  reference 
to  a  somewhat  earlier  period,  "  oolonia  Latina  in 
primis  firma  et  illnstris."  (Cic  pro  Balb.  21.)  It 
became  a  mnnicipium  {in  common  with  the  other 
Latin  colonies)  by  virtue  of  the  Lex  Julia;  and  does 
not  appear  to  have  subsequently  obtained  the  title  of 
a  colony,  thoDgh  it  recei^  a  fresh  accession  of  set- 
tlers. (£«i.  Col.  p.  225;  Znmpt,  {.  c)  It  is  again 
mentionDd  during  the  Perusian  War  (B.a  41),  as 
affording  a  retreat  to  Muuatius  Plancus  when  he 
was  defeated  by  OctaTian  (Appian,  B.  C.  v.  33); 
and  seems  to  haTe  continued  nuder  the  Empire  to 
be  a  flonrishing  municipal  town,  thongh  rarely  men- 
tioned in  history.  (Strab.  T.  p.  227;  Plin.  iiL  14. 
a.  19;  PtoLiu.  1.  §  54;  Orell.  Inter.  1100,  1103, 
39C6.)  It  was  at  or  near  Spoletium  that  the  em- 
peror Aemilianus  was  encamped,  when  the  death 
of  his  rivals  Callus  and  Volnsianns  gave  him 
temporary  possession  of  the  empire;  and  it  was  there 
also  that  he  was  himself  put  to  death  by  his  soldiers, 
after  a  reign  of  only  three  months.  (Vict.  EpU.  31.) 
Spoletium  is  again  mentioned  daring  the  Gothic 
Wars,  after  the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire,  when 
it  was  taken  by  the  Gothic  king  Totila  (Procop. 
B.  G.  iii.  12),  who  partially  destroyed  its  fortifica- 
tions; bat  these  were  restored  by  Narses  (/i.  iv. 
33).  It  was  at  this  time  regarded  as  a  strong 
fortress,  and  was  a  pUce  of  importance  on  that  ac- 
ooant.  Under  the  Lombards  it  became  the  capital 
of  a  duchy  (about  A.  D.  570),  the  dukes  of  which 
■oon  rendered  themselves  altogether  independent  of 
the  Lombard  kings,  and  established  their  authority 
over  a  considerable  part  of  Central  Italy.  The 
dochy  of  Spolelo  did  not  cease  to  exist  till  the  12th 
centnrT. 

Spoletium  was  not  situated  m  the  Via  Flaminia, 
properly  so  called.  That  line  of  highroad  proceeded 
from  Namia  to  Mevania  (.Seva^iia)  by  a  mora  direct 
ooarse  through  CarsnUe,  thus  leaving  on  the  right 
band  the  two  impratant  towns  of  Interamna  and 
Spoletiam.  (Strab.  v.  p.  227.)  We  leam  from 
Tadtos  that  this  continaed  to  be  the  line  of  the 
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Flaminian  Way  as  lato  as  the  time  of  Vespasian  (Tac 
But  iii.  60);  but  at  a  later  period  the  road  through 
Interamna  and  Spoletium  came  into  general  nse, 
and  is  the  one  given  in  the  Itineraries.  (/<m.  Ant 
p.  125;  Itin.  Hier.  p.  613.)  This  roust  have 
followed  very  nearly  the  same  line  with  the  modem 
road  from  Borne  to  Perugia,  which  crnesee  a  steep 
mountain  pass,  called  Monte  Somma,  between  Spo* 
hio  and  Term;  and  this  wa.i  probably  the  reason  that 
this  line  was  avoided  in  the&st  instance  by  the  Via 
Flaminia.  Bat  there  roost  always  have  been  a 
branch  road  to  Spoletiam.  and  from  thence,  as  we 
leam  from  Suetonius  (Feqx  1),  another  branch 
led  to  Nnrsia  in  the  npper  Talley  of  the  Mar. 

Spoleto  is  still  a  tolerably  fionrishmg  place,  with 
the  rank  i^  a  city.  It  has  several  Roman  remains, 
among  which  the  meet  interesting  is  an  arch  com- 
monly called  the  Poi-ia  eTAmiibale,  as  being  snp- 
pceed  to  be  the  gate  of  the  city  from  whence  that 
general  was  repulsed.  There  is,  howcTer,  no  foun- 
dation for  this:  and  it  is  doubtfiil  whether  the  arch 
was  a  gateway  at  all.  Some  remains  of  ao  ancient 
theatre  an  still  Tisible,  and  portioiu  of  two  or  three 
ancient  temples  are  built  into  the  walls  of  modem 
churches.  A  noble  aqueduct,  by  which  the  city  is 
still  supplied  with  water,  thongh  often  ascribed  to 
the  Bomans,  is  not  re-tlly  earlier  than  the  time  of 
the  Lombard  dukes.  Some  remains  of  the  palace 
inhabited  by  the  latter,  bat  fint  bnilt  by  Theodorie, 
are  also  visible  in  the  citadel  which  crowns  the  hill 
aboTo  the  town.  [E.  H.  B.] 

SPCRADES  (iwcpJttt),  or  the  •<  Scattered,"  a 
group  of  islands  in  the  Aegaean,  Cretan,  and 
Carpathian  seas,  so  called  because  they  were  scattered 
throughout  these  seas,  in  opposition  to  the  Cychides, 
which  lay  round  Deica  in  a  circle.  But  the  dis- 
tinction between  these  groups  was  not  accurately 
observed,  and  we  find  several  islands  sometimes 
ascribed  to  the  Cycladee,  and  sometimes  to  the 
Sporades.  The  isknds  usually  included  among  the 
Cycladee  are  given  under  that  article.  [Vol.  L  p. 
723.]  ScyUx  makes  two  groups  of  Cyclades:  bnt 
his  southera  group,  which  he  places  off  the  coast  o( 
Laccnia  and  near  Crete,  are  the  Sporades  of  other 
writen ;  in  this  southern  group  Scylax  specifies. 
Melos,  Cimolos,  Oliaros,  Sicinos,  Thera,  Anaphe,  Asty- 
palaea  (p.  1 8,  ed.  Hudson).  Strabo  first  mentions 
among  the  Sporades  the  islands  lying  off  Crete,  — 
Thera,  Anaphe,  Therasia,  los,  Sicinos,  Lagusa,  Pho- 
legandros  (x.  pp.  484,  485).  Then,  after  de- 
scribing the  Cycladee,  he  resamea  his  enumeration 
of  the  Sporades, — Amorgcs,  Lebinthns,  Lena,  Pat- 
mos,  the  Corassiae,  Icaria,  Astypalaea,  Telo8,Chalcia, 
Nisyros,  Cases,  the  Calydnae  (x.  pp.  487 — 
489).  Pliny  (iv.  1 3.  s.  23)  gives  a  still  longer  list. 
An  accoont  of  each  island  is  given  under  its  owo 
name. 

STABATIO,  in  Gallia,  a  name  which  occurs  in  the 
Table  on  a  rood  from  Vienna  (  Kienne)  past  Cularo 
(^Grenoble)  to  the  Alpis  Cottia  {Mont  Genivre). 
Stabatio  is  placed  between  Dnrotincnm  and  Alpis 
Cottia,  D'Anville  fixed  Stabatio  at  Monetlier  or 
Monetier  near  Brianqon.  [O.  L.] 

STA'BlAE(2Tii«iai:  Eth.  SUbianns;  Su.  near 
CatteU  'a  Maiti),  a  city  of  Campania,  HJtuated  at  the 
foot  of  the  Mens  Lactarias,  abont  4  miles  S.  of  Pom- 
peii, and  a  mile  from  the  sea.  The  first  mention  of  it 
in  history  occare  during  the  Social  War  (b.  c.  90), 
when  it  was  taken  by  the  Samnito  general  C.  Papiua 
(Appian,  B.  C.  i.  42).  But  it  was  retaken  by  Sulla 
the  following  year  (n.  c.  89),  and  entuely  destniyed 
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stabula. 


(Plin.  in.  5.  s.  9).  Nor  was  it  ever  mtond,  lo  as 
to  nnum  the  nnk  of  a  town;  Plinj  tdls  na  that  it 
was  in  his  time  a  own  TiIh^^,  and  the  name  is  not 
mentioned  by  an;  of  the  other  geographers.  It  is, 
lunrerer,  inoidentallj  noticed  both  by  Orid  and  Cola- 
mella (Ovid.  Uet.xv.  711 ;  Golom.  R.R.X.  133), and 
•eems  to  have  been,  in  common  with  the  whole  eoast 
of  the  Bm/  of  JVapla,  a  fsToorite  locality  for  villas. 
Among  others  Pomponianns,  the  friend  c^  the  elder 
PIuij,  had  a  rilla  tliere,  where  the  great  natnralist 
■onght  refiige  daring  tlie  celebrated  emption  of  Vesa- 
Tios  in  A.  D.  79,  and  where  he  perished,  snSbcatad  by 
the  dnders  and  snipbareons  fiimes  (Plin.  £p.  Ti. 
16).  It  is  certain  that  Stabiae  was  on  this  occasion 
boried  nnder  the  ashes  and  cinders  of  the  rolcano, 
tboogfa  less  oompletelj  tlum  Pompeii  and  HercaU- 
neam ;  bnt  the  site  was  again  inhabited,  and  the 
name  was  retained  throngbont  the  period  of  the 
Boman  Empire,  though  it  appears  to  hare  nerer 
■gain  risen  into  a  place  of  any  cooaideratioa.  It  was 
chiefly  resorted  to  by  inralids  and  others,  on  account 
of  ita  neighbonrhood  to  tlie  Mens  Lactarins,  for  the 
pnrpoae  of  adopting  a  millc  diet  (Qalen,  de  Meti. 
MtoL  T.  12 ;  Cassiod.  Var.  zi.  1 0 ;  Symmach.  £p. 
Ti.  17).  Its  name  ia  fonnd  also  in  the  Tabnia,  and 
was  praaerred  in  that  of  Carteit  'a  Mart  eU  Stabia, 
borne  by  the  modem  town.  The  Stabiae  of  the 
Lower  Empire  aeenis  to  bare  been  sittuted  on  tlie 
coast,  in  the  bight  of  the  Bag  ofNeipU$;  and  pro- 
bably did  not  occu]7  the  same  site  with  the  older 
town,  which  seams  to  hare  been  sltoated  aboot  a 
mile  inhmd  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  of  Gragmtna. 
The  exact  spot  was  fotgiAtan  till  the  remains  were 
■cadentally  brought  to  light  aboot  1750;  and  since 
that  time  ezcavatioas  hare  been  fipeqnently  made 
on  the  nte,  bat  tbe  resolts  are  fiur  leea  interesting 
than  those  of  Pompeii  and  Hercolaneum.  They 
confirm  the  accoont  of  Pliny,  by  showing  that  there 
was  no  town  on  the  spot,  bnt  merely  a  row  of 
straggling  villas,  and  those  for  the  most  part  of  an 
inferior  class.  They  seem  to  have  sofiered  sererely 
from  tin  earthquake  of  ▲.  D.  63,  which  did  so  much 
damage  to  Pompeii  alaoi  (Swinburne's  TraveU,  toL 
L  p.  82.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

STA'BULA,  in  Gallia,  is  placed  by  theAntonine 
Itin.  ■n.  from  Cambes  (Oros  KaM)  and  xviii.  firom 
Argentonria  {Arlamiemty.  Theee  dbtances  bring 
us  to  a  place  between  Oimanham  and  Bauttkam, 
where  Bhenanos,  quoted  by  D'AnTille,  says  tliat 
trares  of  an  old  place  are  found. 

The  word  Stabula  meant  a  station  or  resting  place 
for  traTellers,  a  kind  of  inn,  as  we  see  from  a  passage 
of  Ulpian  (Dig.  47.  tiU  S.  a.  1):  "qui  naves,  cau- 
ponas,  stabula  exeroent;'  and  the  men  who  kept 
these  places  were  "  Stabularii."  [O.  L.] 

STA'BULUM,  AD,  in  Gallia,  b  pUoed  by  the 
Antonine  Itin.  between  Salsnlae  iSalia)  and  Snm- 
mns  Pyrenaens,  or  the  pass  of  the  Pyrenees  at 
BtlUgarde.  It  is  supposed  to  be  Le  Boulu,  which 
looks  like  a  part  of  the  old  name,  on  tbe  left  bank  of 
the  Tedk.  The  distance*  in  the  Itin.  both  from 
fialsuUe  to  Ad  Stabninm,  and  ftom  Ad  Stahnlnm 
to  Summus  Pyrenaens,  are  a  great  deal  too  much. 
The  name,  however,  and  the  place  Le  Bonim  cm  the 
Teek  seem  to  iix  the  position  of  this  Stabulum. 
[CKHTURioifEa,  Ad;  Stabi;la.]  [G.  L.] 

STA'BULUM  DIOME'DIS  {Itm.  AnL^SiX; 
It.  Bier.  p.  603),  a  pbuie  on  the  coast  of  Tbiace,  on 
tbe  Via  Egnatia,  18,000  paces,  according  to  Itin. 
Ant.,  12,000,  aoconiing  to  It.  Hier.,  from  Ponola, 
or  MsTJmianopolis;  janbiibly  the  same  a*  Pliny  (iv. 
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Il.s.l8)<*ll>'nrida:  ■■  Oppidum  fiiit  TirUa,  IK* 
media  equomm  stabolis  dimm."  This  Diomedes  was 
king  of  the  Bistones  in  Thrace,  and  was  in  the  baliit 
of  throwing  strangers  to  t>e  devonred  by  his  savage 
hones,  till  at  length  he  himself  was  pnniabed  in  the 
same  way  by  Hercules.  (Mela,  ii.  S.  §  8.)  Lapie 
pbtces  it  near  tbe  modem  laiaikaii.  [J.  B.] 

STA'BULUM  NOVUM,  a  town  probably  ortbeX>>- 
setani,  in  Hispacia  Tamconensis.  (/(ia.  Awt.  p.  390.) 
Variously  identified  with  Vilkumaa  th  Silges,  V'iUa- 
tmeva,  and  Solmla,  or  Sagam.  [T.  H.  D.] 

STACHIB  (ardxev.  lloLiv.  6.  §§  7  and  8),  a 
river  on  (he  W.  coast  of  Libya  Interior,  which  rasa 
In  Mount  Ryasadinm.  Kot  bi  from  its  souree  it 
formed  a  lake  named  Ckmia,  and  afi«r  flowing  in  a 
westerly  directioo,  discharged  itself  into  the  Sinm 
Hesperins,  to  the  SE.  of  ^e  praniootory  of  Ryasa- 
dium.  It  is  probably  the  same  river  which  Pliny 
(v.  I.  s.  1)  calls  Salens,  and  may  be  the  nwdeni 
St.  J<^  or  St  Anbmio  river,  also  called  Bio  ds 
GuaoH.  [T.  H.  D.] 

STAGEIRA,  STAGEIBUS  (iriytipot,  Herod, 
vii.  tl5;  Thuc  iv.  88,  v.  18;  Strab.  viL  p.  331, 
Fr.  33,  3S  ;  Zntye ipo,  al.  irirrttpa,  Ptol.  iii.  13. 
§  10;  Plin.  iv.  17,  xvi.  57),  a  town  of  Cbalddiee  in 
Macedonia,  and  a  colony  of  Andros.  The  mrmj  of 
Xerxee,  after  passing  throogh  tbe  phun  of  Sykii^ 
passed  through  Stageim*  to  arrive  at  Acantlnia. 
In  the  dghth  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  War  it  sor- 
rendered  to  Brasidas,  and  two  years  afterwards  was 
included  in  the  treaty  between  Sparta  and  AthensL 
It  was  the  birtbpbu.'e  of  Aristotle.  Alexander,  from 
regard  to  his  great  teacher,  restored  this  town, 
which  with  other  Grecian  colonies  in  that  qnarter 
had  fallen  into  decay,  when  W.  Thrace  had  became 
part  of  the  Macedoiian  kingdom.  (Pint.  Aloe.  7; 
Diog.  Laert  v.  §4 ;  Tbeoi^r.  B.  P.  102;  Aelian, 
V.  H.  iii.  17.)  But  the  imjaovement  was  not  per- 
manent, and  no  memorial  of  the  birthplace  of 
Aristotle  remains,  nnless  the  coins  inscribed  'Opta- 
yopifv  are  of  this  pUce,  as  Eckhel  (vol  iL  p.  73) 
supposed,  on  the  authority  of  a  fragment  in  tbe 
Geographi  Minora  (vol.  iv.  p.  42,  ed.  Hudson). 
Leake  (IforOiem  Greece,  vol  iii  p.  168)  has  fixed 
the  site  at  8lavr6*,  which  he  considers  to  be  a  coo- 
traction  of  the  old  name:  it  is  almost  pnaumptica 
to  difler  with  ao  great  an  authority  in  compaiativ* 
geography ;  bnt  it  may  be  observed  that  the  name 
Stovnit  or  "  Cross "  is  common  enough  in  Greece^ 
end  Mr.  Bowen  ^^fomt  Athot,  ife.  p.  120,  Loodoi, 
1852)  has  shown,  from  a  oomparisoo  with  the  pas- 
sage in  Herodotus  ((■  c),  thst  the  traditional  belial 
of  the  Macedonian  peasanta  in  identifying  /siorat 
or  Nimro,  as  it  is  called  by  them,  with  Stageims, 
reels  npon  satisfactory  grounds.  The  position  of 
this  village,  on  the  S.  bee  of  a  wooded  moontain 
which  commands  a  view  of  Mt.  Athoe  and  the 
A^ean,  is  very  much  that  of  an  Hellenic  city,  and 
tb«M  are  vast  snbstmctioos  of  Hellenic  masooiy 
all  around.  Tbe  Epitomiser  of  Strabo  (vil  p.  331), 
who  lived  not  long  befora  the  eleventh  oentnry, 
has  a  port  and  Island  called  Capkus  (Kdrper) 
near  Stageims,  which  ia  probably  the  island  of 
LeftUridha  near  C.  Mamuiri ;  Leake  (i.  e.) 
prefers,  in  accordance  with  his  views  that  Stmrdt 
repreeenta  Stageims,  the  port  and  island  of  Lgb- 
txddlia.  [E.  B.  J.] 

STA6NA  VOLCABUH,  od  the  coast  of  Galfia 
,  Karbooensis.  Mela  (ii.  5)  speaks  of  the  Stagna 
Volcamm,  which  he  pUoea  W.  of  the  Bbone,  They 
are  the  hng  line  of  itai^  between  Aiguet-Mork 
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and  Agde.  aepatmted  from  the  land  by  &  long,  nirrow, 
Bat,  which  widens  near  Cette,  where  the  Mons  Setius 
is.  These  kj^ines  an  the  Eftaagt  de  Tau,  de  /Von- 
Hgmm,  da  Magudtme,  and  others.  Avienns  (Or. 
Marit.  58)  mentions  the  Taurus  or  E'tangde  Tau: 

**  Taumm  paludem  namque  gentiles  vocant." 

[Fbcyi  JcoBM:  Ledub].  [G.  L.] 

STALIOCA'NUS  PORTUS  (,2(T-)aMoit<wh$  \i. 
Ith'')-  Pt(rfeni7(ii.8.§  2)  pUces  this  port  between 
Oobiunm  Promontorium  [Gobakdm]  and  the  month 
of  the  Tetos,  on  the  coast  of  Gallia  Lugdunensis. 
CAuTille  (Notice,  ife.')  found  in  a  manuscript  plan 
of  the  Ante  da  Conguet  the  name  of  Port  Slioccm, 
N.  of  Cap  MaU,  at  the  bottom  of  the  road  of  Loo- 
druL  Lobinean  in  his  Bulory  of  Bretagne  says 
that  the  name  means  White  Tower,  and  that  there 
were  traces  of  a  port  there,  constmcted  of  brick 
and  cement.  Oosselin  places  the  Stallocanas  at  the 
N.  coast  of  Bretagne,  at  the  ontlet  of  the  river  on 
which  Morlaix  staiuls.  It  is  impossible  to  deter- 
mine which  of  the  nnmerotis  bays  on  this  irregular 
coast  is  Ptolemy's  Staliocanns.  [G.  L.] 

STANACUM,  a  place  in  Noricnm,  on  the  road 
leading  along  the  Danube  firom  Augusta  Vindeli- 
corum  to  Camnntum  and  Vindobona.  (/(.  Ant. 
p.  249  J  Tab.  PeuU)  Its  exact  site  is  uncertain. 
(Comp.  Muchar,  Norihm,  i.  p.  285.)       [L.  S.] 

STATIELU  (2tot(«XAoi),  a  tribe  of  Lignrians, 
who  inhabited  the  northern  slopes  of  the  Apennines, 
en  both  sides  of  the  valley  of  the  Bormida.  Their 
locality  is  clearly  fixed  by  that  of  the  town  of  Aquae 
Staciellae,  now  Acqui,  which  grew  np  under  the 
Biiman  Empire  from  a  mere  watering  place  into  a 
large  and  populous  town,  and  the  chi^  place  of  the 
surrounding  district.  The  Statielli  are  mentioned 
by  Livy  in  b.  c.  173,  as  an  independent  tribe,  who 
were  attacked  by  the  Roman  consul,  M.  PopiUius: 
after  defeating  Ihem  in  the  field,  he  attacked  and 
took  their  city,  which  Livy  calls  Carystus,  and,  not 
content  with  disarming  them,  sold  the  captives  as 
slaves.  This  proceeding  was  severely  arraigned  at 
BoDie  by  the  tribunes,  especially  on  the  gixmnd  that 
tht  Statielli  bad  previously  been  mitformly  faithful 
to  the  Roman  alliance ;  but  they  did  not  succeed  in 
enforcing  reparation  (Liv.  xlii.  7,  8,  9,  21).  livy 
writes  the  name  StatielUtes,  while  Decimus  Brutus, 
who  crcssed  their  territory  on  his  march  from  Hu- 
tina,  B.  a  44,  and  addresses  one  of  his  letters  to 
Ciceru  from  thence,  dates  it "  finibua  Statiellensiam" 
(Cic.  ad  Fam.  xl  11).  Pliny,  who  enumerates 
them  among  the  tribes  of  Lignrians  existing  in  his 
time,  calls  them  Statielli,  and  their  chief  town 
Aqnae  Statiellonun  (Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  7).  The  sits  of 
Carystus,  mentioned  only  by  Livy,  in  the  passage 
above  cited,  is  wholly  unknown.  [E.  H.  B.J 

STATO'NIA  (STorwIa :  Elh.  Statoniensis),  a 
town  of  Southern  Etmria,  which  is  mentioned  by 
Strabo  among  the  smaller  towns  (toAIx'*')  ■>>  that 
part  of  Italy.  (Strab.  v.  p.  226.)  Pliny  also 
mentions  the  Statones  among  the  municipalities  of 
Etmria  (iii.  S.  s.  8),  but  neither  author  aiSbrds  any 
nearer  cine  to  its  situation.  We  lesm,  however,  that 
it  was  celebrated  for  its  wine,  which  was  one  of  the 
most  noted  of  those  grown  in  Etmria  (Plin.  xiv. 
6.  i.  8X  and  that  there  were  valuable  stone-qoarries 
in  its  territory.  (Vitrav.  ii.  7.  §  3.)  From  the 
terms  io  which  ATitmvins  speaks  of  these,  it  seems 
probable  that  the  district  of  Statonia,  whidi  he  calls 
"  praefectnra  Statoniensis,"  adjoined  that  of  Tar- 
qgiaii ;  and  both  Pliny  and  Seneca  allnda  to  th« 
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existence  of  a  lake  "  in  agro  Statoniensi,"  in  which 
there  were  floating  ishuids.  (Plin.  ii.  95.  s.  96; 
Senec  H.  Q.  iir.  25.)  This  can  hardly  be  any  other 
than  the  small  Logo  di  ifeaano,  a  few  miles  W.  of 
the  more  extensive  Logo  di  Bobenai  we  must  there- 
fore probably  look  for  Statonia  between  this  and 
Tarquiiiii.  But  within  this  space  several  sites  have 
been  indicated  as  pobsessing  traces  of  ancient  habi- 
tation ;  among  otbet«,  Famete  and  Catiro,  the  last 
of  which  is  regarded  by  Cluver  as  the  site  of  Sta- 
tonia, and  has  as  plausible  a  claim  as  any  other. 
Bat  there  is  nothing  really  to  decide  the  point. 
(Claver,  ItaL  p.  517;  Dennis's  Etntria,  vol.  i.  pp. 
463     468.)  TE.  H.  B.] 

STATUAS  (AD),  the  name  of"  two  placet 
in  Pannonia,  one  vC  which  was  situated  on  the 
Dannba,  a  little  to  the  west  of  Bregetio  (/(.  AnL 
p.  246;  Notit.  Imp.),  and  the  other  further  sonth- 
east,  in  the  neighlwurbood  of  Alisca  and  Alta  Ripa 
(It.  Ant.  p.  244),  which  Muchar  (^Iforihtm,  i.  p. 
264)  identifies  with  Sseinord  [L.S.] 

STATUAS  (AD),  a  town  in  the  tecritory  of  the 
Contestani  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis.  (Itm.  Ant, 
p.  400.)  Variously  identified  with  Adtaneta  and 
Xatina  or  &  Felipe.  [T.  U.  D.] 

STAVANI  (StomvoI,  Ptol.  iii.  5.  §  25).  a  people 
in  European  Sarmatia,  at  the  K.  foot  of  Mons  Bo- 
dinna.  Ukert  (iii.  2.  §  435)  conjectures  that  we 
shonld  lead  irXBudfot,  that  is,  Slavi,  and  seeks  them 
on  the  Dund  and  the  Ibnemee.  [T.  H.  D.] 

STECTCRIUM  (STeirr<i^iai' :  EA.  Sreirrefniyit'), 
a  town  of  Phiygia,  between  Peltae  and  Synnada. 
(PtoL  V.  2.  §  25;  Pans  x.  27.  §  1.)  Kiepert  (in 
Franz's  Fii^  Intckr^fUn,  p.  36)  identifies  it  with 
the  modem  AJipm  Kmramnar.  (Comp.  Sestini, 
Nvm.  Vet.  p.  126.)  [L.  S.] 

STEl'RIA.    [A-rncA,  p.  832,  a.] 

STELAE  (SrSAoi,  Sleph.  B.  t.  ».),  a  Cretan  city 
which  is  described  by  the  Byxantine  geographer  as 
being  near  two  towns,  which  are  called,  in  the  pub- 
lished editions  of  his  work,  Paraesua  and  Bhi- 
thymna.  In  Mr.  Paahley's  map  the  site  is  fixed 
at  the  Mohammedan  village  oif  Phil^po  on  the 
route  from  Kaiteliand  (Inatns)  to  Hagkiai  Dhiha 
(Gortyna).  [E.B.J.] 

STELLATIS  CAMPUS  was  the  name  given  to 
a  part  of  the  rich  plain  of  Campania,  the  limits  of 
which  cannot  be  clearly  detennined,  but  which 
appears  to  have  adjoined  the  "  Falemus  ager,"  and 
to  have  been  situated  likewise  to  the  N.  of  the 
Vulturous.  Livy  mentions  it  more  than  once  during 
the  wars  of  the  Romans  with  the  Samnites  (ix.  44, 
X.  31),  and  again  during  the  Second  Punic  War, 
when  Hannibal  found  himself  there  by  an  error  of 
his  guides  (Liv.  xxii,  13).  From  his  expressions  it 
would  appear  to  have  adjoined  the  "  Cslenns  ager,' 
and  apparently  was  the  part  of  the  pUun  lying  between 
Cales  and  the  Vnltumus.  It  was  a  part  of  the 
pnblic  bmds  of  the  Roman  people,  which  the  tribune 
Rullus  proposed  by  his  agrarian  law  to  parcel  out 
among  the  poorei  citizens  (Cic  de  Leg.  Agr.  i.  7.  ii. 
31):  this  was  for  the  time  successfully  opposed  by 
Cicero,  but  the  messnra  was  carried  into  effect  a  few 
years  later  by  tbe  agrarian  law  of  Caesar,  passed  in 
his  consulship,  B.  a  59  (Suet.  Coo.  20).  The 
statement  of  Snetonius  that  the  district  thus  named 
was  previously  regarded  by  tbe  Romans  as  conse- 
crated, is  clearly  negatived  by  the  language  of  Cicero 
in  tbe  passages  just  referred  ta  The  name  of  Stel- 
laturas  Ager  seems  to  have  been  given  to  a  district 
in  quite  another  part  of  Italy,  forming  a  part  of  the 
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tarritoiy  of  Capens  in  soathem  Etnuu.  It  wu 
from  tbu  district  that  the  Stellatiiie  tribe  derired  its 
Dam*  (Fast.  t.  v.  Stdlatuui).  [E.  H.  B.] 

STENA,  a  statioo  in  Macedonia,  on  the  road  from 
Tanriana  (Dotrin)  to  Stobi  (PeuL  Tab.),  which  is 
eridently  the  pass  now  called  Dtti^kapi,  or  "  Iron 
Gate,**  where  the  river  Axins  is  cloeelr  bordered  bj 
perpendicaUr  rocks,  which  in  one  place  have  been 
•zcavaled  for  the  road  (Leake,  tiortitm  Greece, 
ToL  iii.  f.  442.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

STE'NTORIS  LACUS  (SrmVi  X^unt,  Hend. 
vii  58;  AcropoL  p.  64),  a  lake  on  the  sooth-east 
coast  of  Thrace,  fonned  hj  the  Hebms,  and  opening 
into  the  Aegean  near  the  town  of  Aenoa.  Plinj 
(iv.  11.8.  18)  incorrectly  places  on  it  a  Stehtoris 
PoBTUS ;  and  Mannert  conjectiues  that  perfaapa  the 
right  reading  in  Hendotai  (L  e.)  ia  \iitira,  not 
xiftntv.  [J.  R] 

STENUS,  a  river  of  ThIae^  meotkoed  by  MeU 
only  (U.S.  §  8)  as  near  Maronea,  on  tiie  sooth  coast 
The  name  is  probablj  cormpt,  as  it  oceors  in  the 
HSS.  in  a  great  variety  of  {arms, — Stenos,  Stonos, 
Scboenns,  Scenos,  Sithenos,  &c.  (See  Tischncke, 
adloc).  [J.R] 

STENYCLA'BUS  (Sro^Ai^t,  SreWxAifpot: 
£tk.  ZTtniKA^fiui),  a  town  in  the  north  of  Ues- 
aenia,  and  the  capital  of  the  Dorian  cooqnerors, 
built  by  Cresphootes.  Andania  bad  been  the  an- 
cient capital  of  the  ooantiy.  (Pans.  iv.  3.  §  7; 
Strab.  viii.  p.  361.)  The  town  afterwards  ceased 
to  exist,  bat  its  name  was  given  to  the  northern  of 
the  two  Hessenian  plains.  (Pans.  iv.  33.  §  4,  iv. 
IS.  §  8;  Herod,  ix.  64.)     [Mbsseria,  p.  341 .] 

STEPHANAPUANA,  more  correctly,  perhaps, 
Stephani  Fanom,  a  pUue  in  Illyris  Graeca,  on  the 
Via  Egnatia  (/(m.  Bierot.  p.  608).  It  was  the 
castle  of  St  Stephen  (toS  iytm  Src^drov),  repaired 
by  Justinian.  (Procop.  de  Aed.  iv.  4.)  Lapie  pbuses 
it  on  the  river  Botomitia.  [T.  H.  D.] 

STEPHANE  (Sxr^dti)),  a  small  port  town  on  the 
coast  of  Faphlagonia,  according  to  Arrian  (^PeripL 
P.  E.  p.  15)  180  stadia  east  of  Cimolis,  bat 
according  to  Martian  (p.  72)  only  1 50.  The  place 
was  mentioned  as  early  as  the  time  of  Hecataens  as 
a  town  of  the  Mariandyni  (Steph.  B.  $.  v.  Srt^oWt), 
nnder  the  name  of  Stephanie.  (Comp.  Scylax,  p.  34; 
Ptol.  T.  4.  §  2.)  The  modem  village  of  Sifphanio 
or  Eetiftm  probably  oocopiss  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Stephana.  [L.  S.] 

ST£KE0'NTnJM(2rtpfif>Tioy),a  town  inNorth- 
western  Germany,  probably  in  the  countij  of  the 
Bracteri  or  Haisi,  the  exact  site  of  which  cannot  be 
ascertained.  (Ptol.  ii.  11.  §  27.)  [L.&] 

STIPHANE  (Zrifxiin;),  a  lake  in  the  north- 
western part  of  Pontas,  in  the  district  called 
Phazemonitis.  The  lake  was  entensive  and  abounded 
in  fiah,  and  its  ahores  afforded  excellent  pasture 
(Strab.  xii.  p.  560.)  Its  modem  name  is  Boghat 
kieui  aUaU.  (Hamilton,  Setecarchet,  i.  pi  336. 
foil.)  [L.  S.] 

STITOA.  [Athca,  pi  332,  a.] 
_  STIRIS  (Srijwt:  Etk.  iTifl-ntt),  a  town  of  Phocie 
ntnated  120  stadia  from  Cbaeroneia,  the  road  between 
the  two  places  running  across  the  mountains.  The 
inhabitants  of  Stiris  claimed  descent  from  an  Athe- 
nian colony  of  the  Attic  demns  of  Steiria,  led  by 
Peteos,  when  he  was  driven  out  of  Attica  by  Aegeus. 
Pausanias  describes  the  city  as  situated  npon  a 
rocky  summit,  with  only  a  few  wells,  which  did  not 
supply  water  fit  for  drinlcing,  which  the  inhabitanta 
obtained  from  a  iountain,  ioar  stadia  below  the  city. 


STOBL 

to  which  fbontain  there  was  a  descent  exeavrtaj 
among  the  rocks.  The  city  contained  in  the  time 
of  Pausanias  a  temple  of  Artemis  Stiritis,  made  of 
crude  brick,  containing  two  statnes,  one  of  Pentelic 
marble,  the  other  of  ancient  workmanship,  covered 
with  bandages.  (Pans.  x.  35.  §§  8 — 10.)  SUria 
was  one  of  the  Phocian  cities  destroyed  by  Philip  at 
the  dose  of  the  Sacred  War  (Pans.  x.  3.  §  2);  but 
it  was  afterwards  rebuilt  and  was  inhabited  at  the 
time  of  tlie  visit  of  Pausanias.  The  ruins  of  Stiria, 
now  called  Paied  kkora,  are  situated  upon  a  tabohr 
height  defended  by  predpitons  rocks,  about  a  quarter 
of  an  hour's  ride  tnm  the  monastery  of  St  Lake. 
The  summit  ia  surrounded  with  a  wall  of  loose  c(hi- 
strnetioD,  and  the  sarftoe  of  the  rock  within  the 
inckisnre  is  excavated  in  many  pUces  for  habitation. 
The  foontain  of  water  described  by  Pausanias  is 
probably  the  copious  source  within  the  walla  of  the 
monastery  issuing  from  the  side  of  the  hiU.  Thia 
fountain  ia  mentioned  in  an  inacription  fixed  m  the 
enter  wall  of  the  church.  (Leake,  Nortiem  Greece, 
vol  iL  p.  528,  seq.) 

STLDPI  or  STLUWI  (^tKoSwi,  SrAoMm,  Ploi. 
iL  16.  (17.)  §  9),  a  place  in  Libnmia.  The  inha- 
bitants are  called  Stlupini  by  Pliny  (iiL  21.  s.  25). 
Perhaps  the  present  Sbmu.  [T.  H.  D.] 

STOBI  (3T6eoi,  Strab.  vii  f.  829,  Fr.  4,  viiL  p. 
389;  Ptol.  iii.  13.  §  4;  Liv.  xxxiu.  19,  xzxix.  59, 
xL  21,  xlv.  29;  Plin.  iv.  17),  a  town  in  the  NW.  of 
Paaooia  in  Maoedooia,  which  appears  to  have  been 
a  place  of  some  importance  under  the  Macedonian 
kings,  although  probably  it  had  been  greatly  rednccd 
by  the  incursions  of  the  Dardani,  when  Philip  had 
an  intention  of  founding  a  new  city  near  it  in 
memory  of  a  victory  over  these  troublesome  ndgh- 
bouTB,  and  which  be  proposed  to  call  Perseis,  in 
honour  of  his  son.  At  the  Roman  conquest,  Stobi 
was  made  the  place  of  deposit  of  salt,  for  the  supply 
of  the  Dardani,  the  monopoly  of  which  was  given  to 
the  Third  Macedonia.  In  the  time  of  Pliny  {i  e.) 
Stobi  was  a  municipal  town,  but  probably  as  late  as 
the  time  of  Heliogabalus  it  was  made  a  "  colonia.' 
When  about  A.  D.  400  Macedonia  was  nnder  a 
"  consnUu',''  Stobi  became  the  chief  town  of  Uac«. 
donia  II  or  Salutaris  (Marqnardt,  in  Becher't  Rom. 
Alia:  vol.  iii.  pt  L  p.  118).  According  to  the 
Tabokr  Itinerary  <t  stood  47  M.  P.  from  Heradeia 
of  Lyncns,  wbidi  was  in  the  Via  Egnatia,  and 
55  U.  P.  from  Tauriana,  and  was  therefore  probably 
iu  the  direct  road  from  Heradeia  to  Serdira.  The 
position  must  have  been  therefore  on  the  Erigou, 
10  or  12  miles  above  the  junctian  of  that  river  with 
the  Axius,  a  situatico  which  agrees  with  that  of 
Livy,  who  describes  it  as  bdonging  to  Deiu-iopas  at 
Paeonia,  which  was  watered  by  the  Erigou,  Stobi 
was  a  point  from  which  four  roads  issued.  (/VirfL 
Tab.)  One  proceeded  NW.  to  Scupi,  and  from  thence 
to  Naisaus  on  the  great  SE.  route  from  Viminaciimi 
on  the  Dannbe  to  Byzantium ;  the  second  ME.  to 
Serdica,  100  M.  P.  SE.  of  Naissns  on  the  same  roate; 
the  third  SE.  to  Thessalonica;  and  the  fourth  SW. 
to  Heradeia,  the  last  forming  a  coDunnnication  with 
that  central  point  on  the  Via  Egnatia  leading  thiaugh 
Stobi  from  all  the  places  on  the  three  fisiner  routes. 
In  A.  D.  479  Stobi  was  captured  by  Theodoric  the 
Ostrogoth  (Malch.  PhiUddjA.  Exc  de  Leg.  Ami. 
pp.  78 — 86,  a^.  Miller,  Fragm.  Hitt.  Graec  voL  iv. 
p.  125);  and  in  the  Bulgarian  campaign  (rf  a.Dw 
1014,  it  was  occupied  by  Basil  II.  and  the  ByzanliDe 
army  (Srirtwy,  Cedren.  p.  709).  The  geography 
of  the  basin  of  the  Erigon  in  iriuch  Stobi  was  sitoatcd 
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is  10  impetftctl^  known  that  then  is  a  difficolty  in 
identifying  its  site:  in  Kiepert's  map  (^Etiropeutche 
Twket)  &e  rnins  of  Stobi  are  marked  to  the  W.  of 
Demirkapi,  or  the  pass  of  the  "  Iron  Gate."  (Leake, 
NorOiem  Greece,  vol.  iii.  pp.  306, 440.)    [E.  B.  J.] 

STOBORRUM  PROM.  (%tiSofPw  Ijcpor,  Ptd. 
iv.  3.  §  5),  a  headland  of  Nomidia,  between  the 
promontory  of  Hippox  and  the  town  of  Aphrodisiom, 
at  the  £.  point  of  the  Sinus  Olcbadtes.  Now  Cq) 
Ferro  or  Am  ffadid.  [T.  H.  D.l 

STOE'CUADES  (al  Iroixitts  fvroi)  or  STI'- 
CHADES,  on  the  &  coast  of  Gallia.  Strabo  (iv.  p. 
184)  speaks  of  the  Stoechades  islands  lying  off  the 
coast  of  Narhonensis,  five  in  nnmber,  three  larger 
and  two  smaller.  They  were  occupied  by  the  Massa- 
liots.  Steph.  B.  (i.  r.  iroixiXts)  says,  "  iislands  near 
Uassalia;  and  they  are  also  named  Ligystides."  Pto- 
lemy (ii.  10.  §  2 1 )  also  mentions  fire  islands  Stoe- 
chades, which  he  places  io  the  meridian  of  the 
Citharistes  Promontoriom  [Citharisies]. 

Pliny  (iii.  5)  mentions  only  three  Stoechades,  which 
he  says  were  so  named  from  being  in  a  line 
(oTeixos),  and  he  gives  to  them  the  Greek  names 
respectively  Prate,  Hese  or  Pomponiana,  and  Hy- 
paea.  Tbese  most  be  the  islands  now  named  Iilet 
dHiira,  of  which  the  most  westerly  is  Porquerola, 
the  central  is  Portcrae,  and  the  most  easterly  is 
Tlih  du  Levant  or  da  Titm,  opposite  to  the  town  of 
Biin$,  in  the  department  of  Var.  These  islands 
are  mere  barren  rocks.  Besides  the  three  larger 
islands,  which  have  been  enumerated,  there  are  two 
others  at  least,  mere  rocks,  I'EtqidUade  and  Bagneau, 
which  make  up  the  nnmber  of  fire.  Coral  was  got 
in  the  sea  about  the  Stoechades  (Plin.  zzzii.  3),  and 
is  still  gut  on  this  part  of  the  French  coast. 

Agathemem3((;eo;.  Mia.  u.  p.  13,  ed.  Hudson) 
places  the  Stoechades  along  the  coast  which  was 
occupied  by  the  settlements  of  the  Hassaliots;  bnt 
he  6xes  the  two  small  Stoechades  near  Massilia. 
Tbese  are  the  two  dismal  rocks  named  Batoneau 
and  Pomigae  which  an  seen  as  soon  as  yon  get  oat 
of  the  port  of  ifarteiOe,  with  some  still  smaller 
rocks  near  them  [Massilia,  p.  292],  one  of  which 
contains  the  small  fort  named  Chdtecm  dlf. 

The  Stoechades  still  belonged  to  the  Massaliots  in 
Tacitns'  time  {BiH.  iii.  48).  The  Romans  who 
were  exiled  from  Rome  sometimes  went  to  Hsssi- 
]ia,  as  L.  Scipio  Asiatiens  did;  if  he  did  not  go  to 
the  Stoechades  as  the  Scholiast  says  (Cic  pro  Sett 
c  3);  bnt  the  Roman  most  have  found  the  Stoe- 
chades a  dull  place  to  live  in.  When  L]|can  (iii. 
S16)  says"  Stoechades  arTa,''he  uses  a  poetic  license; 
and  Ammianus  (zv.  11)  as  nsnal  in  his  geography 
blunders  when  he  places  the  Stoechades  aboat  Mi- 
caea  and  Antipolis  (tfiaa,  Anlibet).       [G.  L.] 

STOENI.    [EnoAHBi.] 

STOMA,  AD,  a  place  in  Moesia  on  the  Sonthem- 
most  arm  vf  the  Danube.  (_Tab.  Peut;  Geogr.  Rav. 
ir.  5.)  Uannert  (vii.  p.  123)  places  it  by  the 
modem  Z^  [T.HJ).] 

STOMALIMNE.    [Fossa  Mariaha.] 

STRADELA,  a  town,  of  Palestine  mentioned  only 
in  the  Itinerarium  Hierosolymitanum  as  x.  M.P.  from 
Mazimianopolis,  and  zii.  M.P.  from  Sciopolis  (i.  e. 
Scythopolis),  and  identified  by  the  writer  with  the 
place  where  Ahab  abode  and  Elias  prophesied,  and 
— by  a  strange  confnsion — where  David  slew  Goliath 
(p.  S86,  ed.  Wesseling).  The  name  is  undoubtedly 
a  corruption  of  Esdraebi,  the  daasical  form  of  the 
Scriptural  Jezreel.  [Esdbasla.]  [Q.  W.] 

STBA'GONA  (SifMrr^),  •  town  in  the  eouth- 
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eastern  part  of  Germany,  either  in  the  oonntiy  of 
the  Silingae  or  in  that  of  the  Didnni,  on  the  nor- 
thern slope  of  Mens  Asciburgius.  (Ptol.  ii.  1 L  §  28.) 
If  the  resemblance  of  names  be  a  safe  gnide,  we 
might  identify  it  with  Strigau,  though  this  hvdly 
agrees  with  die  degrees  in  which  it  is  phiced  by 
Ptolemy;  whence  others  suppose  it  to  have  been 
situated  at  Strehten,  between  Sdmrndaiiz  and 
Brieg.  [L.  &] 

STRAPELLtJM.    [Apdua,  p.  167.1 

STRATIA.    [EmsPB.] 

STRATONI'CE  (STpoToWm),  PloL  iii.  13.  §  11), 
a  town  of  Chalcidice  in  Macedonia,  which  Ptolemy 
places  on  the  Singitic  gulf.  Leake  (ffortkem  Greece, 
vol.  iii.  p.  160)  considers  that  there  is  here  the  same 
mistake  as  in  the  case  of  Acanthus  [AcANTHVsJ.and 
refers  it  to  the  Hellenio  remains  on  the  coastof  the  Stry- 
monicgolfin  the  confined  valley  of  Strodjnt.  [E.BJ.] 

STBATONICELA  (iTparoyhttia  or  iTparorUni, 
'Ptol.  T.  2.  §  20:  Eth.  iTpceroruetii),  one  of  the 
moot  important  towns  in  the  interior  of  Caria,  was 
situated  on  the  south-east  of  Mylasa,  and  on  the 
south  of  the  river  Marsyss.  It  appears  to  have 
been  founded  by  Antiochus  Soter,  who  named  it 
after  his  wife  Stratonice.  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  6fi0; 
Steph.  B.  t.  e.)  The  subsequent  Syro-Macedonlan 
kings  adorned  the  town  with  splendid  and  costly 
buildings.  At  a  Uter  time  it  was  ceded  to 
the  Rhodians.  (Liv.  zxziii.  18, 30.)  Mithridates 
of  Pontns  resided  for  some  time  at  Stratoniceia, 
and  married  the  daughter  of  one  of  its  prineipal 
citizens.  (Appian,  Uilhir.  20.)  Some  time  after 
this  it  was  b«iieged  by  Labienns,  and  the  brave  re- 
sistance it  offered  to  him  entitled  it  to  the  gratitude 
of  Augustus  and  the  Senate  (Tac.  Ana.  iii.  62; 
Dion  Cass,  xlviii,  26).  The  emperor  Hadrian  is 
Bud  to  have  taken  this  town  under  his  special  pro- 
tection, and  to  have  changed  its  name  into  Hadriano- 
polls  (Steph.  B.  L  e.),  a  name,  however,  which 
does  not  appear  to  have  ever  come  into  use.  Plmy 
(v.  29)  enumerates  it  among  free  cities  in  Asia. 
Near  the  town  >vas  the  temple  of  Zens  Chrysaoreus, 
at  which  the  confederate  towns  of  Caiia  held  their 
meetings ;  at  these  meetings  the  several  states 
had  votes  in  proportion  to  the  nnmber  of  towns 
they  possessed.  The  Stratoniceans,  though  not  of 
Carian  origin,  were  admitted  into  the  confederacy, 
because  they  possessed  certain  small  towns  or 
villages,  which  formed  part  of  it  Menippus,  sni^ 
named  Catochas,  according  to  Cioen  (Bmt  91) 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  orators  of  his  time, 
was  a  native  of  Stmtonkeia.  Stepbamis  B.  («  •. 
'ISfidt)  mentions  a  town  of  Idrias  in  Catia,  which 
had  prsvionsly  been  called  Chrysaoris;  and  as 
Herodotns  (v.  118)  makes  the  river  Marsyas,  on 
whose  banks  stood  the  white  pillars  at  which  the 
Carians  held  their  national  meetings,  flow  from  a 
district  called  Idrias,  it  is  very  probable  that 
Antiochns  Soter  built  the  new  city  of  Stratoniceia 
upon  the  site  of  Idrias.  (Leake,  Atia  Minor,  p. 
235.)  Etkihutar,  which  now  occupies  the  place  of 
Stratoniceia,  is  only  a  small  village,  ibe  whole  neigh- 
bourhood of  which  is  strewed  with  marble  fragments, 
while  some  ahafU  of  columns  are  standing  smgle. 
In  the  sids  of  a  hill  is  a  theatre,  with  the  seats  re- 
maining, and  ruins  of  the  proscenitun,  among  which 
are  pedestals  of  statues,  some  of  which  contain 
inscriptions.  Ontside  the  village  there  are  broken 
arches,  with  pieces  of  massive  wall  and  marble 
coffins.  (Chandler,  Trtaeb  in  Atia  Minor,  p.  340; 
Leake,  Atia  Jfimr,  p.229;  Fellows,  Atia  Minor, 
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STBATONIS  mSULA. 


p.  S54.61B.,  Lfela,  p.  80,  ML;  Sertini,  Ifum.  Vtt. 
t.90.)  [L.a] 

8TRAT0KIS  INSULA,  ao  iaUod  in  tks  An- 
binii  fnir  bM««en  tba  burbour  Elmei  and  the  har> 
boar  Saba.    (Strab.  xn.  p.  770;  PUn.  Ti.  29.  s.  34.) 

STBATONIS  TUBBI&  [Cabsabeia,  No.  4, 
p.  470.] 

STRATUS  (irpiros:  Etk.  SrprfrMt:  ita  ter- 
ritoi7  ii  Sr^oruc^:  Stmvigli),  th«  ehiaf  town  of 
Acarnania,  waa  idtnatad  in  the  interior  of  the  oonntrj, 
in  a  fertile  plain  on  tlie  right  bank  of  the  Acheloiu. 
It  oommanded  the  principal  appxiaehea  to  the  plain 
from  the  northward,  and  waa  tbna  a  place  of  great 
mililarjr  importance.  Straho  (x.  p.  450)  placea  it  SOO 
Btadia  (ran  the  month  of  the  Aohekxu  by  the  cootm 
of  the  river.  At  the  diatance  of  80  stadia  S.  of  the 
town  the  rirer  Aoapoa  flawed  into  the  Acheleoa; 
and  5  Konutn  milea  to  ita  N.,  the  Acbelooa  receired 
another  tribntaij  atraam,  named  Petitanms.  (Thnc 
iL  82;  Liv.  zUiL  22.)  Stratoa  joined  the  Athenian 
alliance,  with  moat  of  the  other  Acamanian  town*, 
at  the  commenoement  of  the  Peloponneaian  War,  In 
B.  c.  429  it  waa  attacked  by  the  Ambradota,  with  a 
number  of  barbarian  anxiliariea,  aided  by  aome  Pelo- 
ponneaian troopa,  onder  the  command  of  Cnemus; 
bat  they  were  driiaatad  imder  the  walls  of  Stratoa, 
and  obliged  to  retire.  Thncydidea  deeciibea  Stratoa 
at  that  time  as  the  diief  town  of  Acarnania,  which 
it  ia  abo  called  by  Xenopboo  in  his  aocoont  of  the 
expedition  of  Agmilaas  into  thia  ooontary.  (Thnc. 
ii.  80,  acq.,  iiL  106;  Xeo.  BeU.  W.  6.)  When  the 
Aetdiana  extended  their  dominiooa.  Stratus  fell  into 
the  banda  of  this  people,  whence  it  ia  called  by  Liry 
a  town  of  Aetdia.  It  is  frequently  mentianed 
daring  the  Uacedcoian  and  Boman  wars.  Neither 
Philip  V.  nor  his  sooceesor  Perseos  was  able  to 
wrest  the  town  from  the  Aetolians;  and  it  remained 
in  the  power  of  the  latter  till  thdr  defeat  by  the 
Bomaas,  who  raatond  it  to  Acarnania,  togethw  with 
the  other  towna,  which  the  Aetoliaas  had  taken  from 
the  AcanamaDS.  (Polyb.  ir.  63,  t.  6,  7, 13, 14,  96; 
LiT.  zxztL  1 1,  xliiL  21,  22.)  Liry  (xliiL  21)  girea 
an  errooeooa  deecription  of  the  position  of  Stiatna 
when  he  says  that  it  is  ntoated  abore  the  Ambra- 
dan  gul^  near  the  rirer  Inachna. 

There  are  eonsidarable  remains  of  Strata*  at  the 
modem  Tillage  of  Sarovlgii.  The  entire  dreoit  <^ 
the  city  was  abont  2^  milea.  The  eastern  wall 
fiiUowed  the  bank  of  the  river.  I.eake  discovered 
the  remains  of  a  theatre  situated  in  a  hollow:  ita 
interior  diameter  below  is  lOS  feet,  and  there  aeem 
to  have  been  about  30  rows  of  aeata.  (Leake, 
Norikern  Greece,  voL  L  p.  137,  eeq.) 

STRAVIA'NAE  or  STBAVU'NA,  a  town  in 
Lower  Pannonia,  on  the  road  from  Sisoia  to  Muraa, 
of  which  -the  exact  site  bat  not  been  aaoertained. 
(/(.  Ant.  p  263,  where  it  ai^eais  in  the  abkt.  form 
Stavianis.)  [L.  S.] 

STRENUS  (StpSwi:  Etk.  arp^rior),  a  town  of 
Crete,  which  Stepbanus  of  Byzantium  (s.  v.)  men- 
tions on  the  aiUhority  of  Uerodian  (others  read 
Herodotoa),  but  no  further  notice  is  found  of  it 
either  in  Herodotns  or  any  other  author.  [E.  B.  J.] 

STRKVINTA  (Sr^xovirra),  a  place  in  the  south- 
east of  Germany,  near  Mona  Asciborgins,  of  uncertain 
site.  (Ptd.  ii.  H.  §  29.)  [L.  a] 

STRO'BILUS  (STpMiAot),  a  peak  of  mount 
Caucuius,  to  which,  according  to  the  legend,  Prome- 
tbeoa  bad  been  fastened  by  Hephaeetna.  (Arrian, 
PerytP.i.p  12.)  [L.  S.] 

STBCNOYLE.     [Aeoliab  iHstnuB.] 


STOCCIA. 

STBCrN6TLU&    ISanBAKmra  Hohs.] 

STRO'PHADES  (arfie^Sn:  £(*.  iTpofoMt: 
Stro/adia  and  StrmJi),  formerly  called  Plotae 
(nxerraf),  two  small  iskmds  bi  the  Iimian  aaa,  about 
35  miles  S.  of  Zaeynthos,  and  400  stadia  distant 
from  Cyparisaia  in  Measenia,  to  which  cily  tfaey 
belonged.  The  sons  of  Boreas  pursued  the  Harpies 
to  these  islands,  which  were  called  the  "  Turning  " 
islands,  because  the  Boreadae  here  returned  from 
the  pnnnit.  (Strab.  viiL  f.  359;  PtoL  iii.  16.  § 
23;  Steph.  h.  t.  v.;  Plin.  iv.  12.  a.  19;  Mela,  iL  7; 
Apoll.  Shod.  U.  296;  Apollod.  i.  9.  §  21;  Vug.  Am. 
iii.  210;  /(.  AnL  f.  523.) 

STRDCHATES  (^pcix^tt),  on*  of  the  rix 
tribes  into  which  Herodotns  divides  the  ancient  in- 
habitanta  of  Media.     (Herod.  L  101.)  [V.l 

STRUTHU&    [Bbbwosk.] 

STRYHE  (Srpv/n)),  a  town  on  the  &  coast  of 
Thrace,  a  little  to  the  W.  of  Hesembria,  between 
which  and  Stryme  flowed  the  small  river  Lissns, 
which  the  army  of  Xema  ia  aaid  to  have  dmnk 
dry.  (Herod.  viL  108.)  Stiyme  was  a  ookny  of 
Thaaoe;  bat  diaputee  aeem  to  have  arisen  reapectiiig 
it  between  the  Thasii  and  the  people  of  the  nei^- 
boaring  atj  of  Marooeia.  (Philip  ap  Demot.  p. 
163.  R)  [J.  R] 

STBYMON  (irpofUhr,  PtoL  iii  13.  §  18),  tba' 
largest  river  of  Macedonia,  after  the  Axina,  and, 
before  the  time  of  Philip,  the  ancient  boundJsry  of 
that  eoontry  towards  the  E.  It  rises  in  Hoont 
Scomius  near  Pantalia  (the  present  Gv^endS) 
(Thnc.  iL  96),  and,  taking  first  an  G.  and  then  a 
SE.  course,  flows  throogh  the  whole  of  Haoedonia. 
It  then  enters  the  Uke  of  Prasias,  or  Cercinitis,  and 
shortly  after  its  exit  finn  it,  near  the  town  of  Am- 
phipolis,  falla  into  the  Stiymanic  gal£  Pliny,  with 
less  correctness,  placea  ita  aoarcea  in  the  Haemoa 
(iv.  10.  a.  12).  The  importance  of  the  Strymoa  it 
rather  magnified  in  the  andent  acootmts  of  it,  from 
the  drcomstance  of  Amphipdis  being  seated  near 
its  mooth ;  and  it  ia  navigable  only  a  few  miles  from 
that  town.  ApoUodcons  (iL  5.  10)  haa  a  legend 
that  Herculea  rendered  the  upper  coarse  of  the  rivor 
shallow  by  casting  stones  into  it,  it  having  been 
previously  navigabte  much  fiirther.  Its  banks  were 
mnch  fipFquentel  by  cranes  (Juv.  xiii.  167 ;  ^1rg, 
.ilea.  X.  269;  Hart.  ix.  308).  The  Stiyman  is  fie- 
qoently  alluded  to  in  the  classics.  (Comp.  Henod. 
TUog.  339 ;  Aeech.  SuppL  258,  Agam.  192 ;  Herod. 
viL  75 ;  Thnc  L  200 ;  Strab.  vii.  p  323  ;  Mela.  iL 
2;  Liv.  zliv.  44.  &c)  Its  present  name  is  Struma, 
but  the  Turks  call  it  Kartuu.  (Camp  Leake^ 
A'ortA.  Or.  iii.  pp.  225,  465,  &c.)      ,  [T.  H.D.1 

STBYHCfNlCUS  SINUS  (STpv/unxbr  nJAvos, 
Strab.  viL  p  330),  a  bay  lying  between  Macedonia 
and  Thrace,  on  the  E.  side  of  the  peninsnhi  of 
Chalddice  (PtoL  iiL  13.  §  9).  It  derived  its  name 
from  the  river  Stiymoa,  whidi  fell  into  it.  Now  the 
golf  of  Sendina.  [T.  H.  D.] 

STBYMO'Nn  (irpvuinoi).  the  name  by  which, 
aooording  to  tradition,  the  Bithynians  in  Asia  ori- 
ginally were  called,  becanse  they  had  immigrated  , 
into  Asa  from  the  country  about  the  Strymoo 
in  Europe.  (Herod,  vii.  75;  Steph.  B.S;  v.  St/n>/i^.) 
Pliny  (v.  40)  fiuther  states  that  Bithynia  was 
called  by  some  Strymonis.  £L.  S.J 

STUBERA.     [SrYMBARA.] 

STU'CCLA  (STOiKicia,  Ptol.  iL  3.  §  3),  a  small 
river  on  the  W.  coast  of  Britain,  identified  by 
Camden  (p.  772)  with  the  Tttwfth  in  CanBgcm. 
Mm.  [T.  a  D.] 
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STUKA  (Stmtt),  a  rirar  of  Northcni  ltd;,  ma 
of  Un  eooflnents  of  the  Padm  (Plio.  iii.  16.  s.  SO), 
which  jouB  that  rirsr  a  few  milea  bebw  TWm 
(AasosU  Taarimram),  within  a  fsw  miles  of  the 
Duria  Minor  or  JJora  S^xiria.  It  still  ntains  its 
ancient  nanie^nd  is  a  coosiderible  stieam,  rising  in 
the  glaciers  of  the  Alps,  between  the  Jlocie  MaUm 
and  Mont  ftertm.  [E.  H.  B.] 

STURA  (Srovfi),  a  small  place  in  Pattaleoe, 
near  the  mouths  oJF  the  Indns,  mentioned  hf  Airian 
(/Hi  c  4).  [V.] 

STURIUM  INSULA.    [Phila], 

STU'RNIUM  (iTovpvM:  Elk.  Staminas:  Sler- 
maceio),  a  town  of  Calabria,  mentioned  both  bj 
Pliny  and  Ptolemy  among  the  mnnidpal  towns  of 
that  nyyuB.  (Plin.  iii.  11.  s.  16;  PtoL  iii.  1.  §  77.) 
Its  name  is  not  otherwise  known,  bat  it  is  sappoeed 
to  be  represented  by  the  modem  village  of  Ster- 
naceio,  alwat  10  miles  S.  of  Lecce  (Lnpiae)  and  a 
short  distance  NE.  of  Solelo  (Soletam).  (Clarer. 
JiaL  p.  1231;  BomanelU,  vol.  iL  p.  114.)  There 
exist  coins  with  the  inscription  2TT,  uid  types 
re«mbling  those  of  the  Tarentines,  which  are  as- 
cribed to  Staraiom.  [E.  H.  B.] 

STYLLA'MGIUM  (SrvXXitrjw,  Polyb.  ir.  77, 
80;  XrvK?<iyim,  Steph.  B.  «.  r. :  Etk.  3tvK^J^s, 
2TvAAirywtft),  a  town  of  Triphylia  in  Elis  of  nn- 
eettain  site,  which  somndered  to  Philip  in  the 
Social  War. 

STY'MBARA  (iriitgapa,  Strab.  vn.  p.  327; 
Ttnti^  Polyb.  xxviil  8.  §  8;  Stabera,  Liv.  xxxi. 
39,  zliii.  SO,  S2),  a  town  on  the  frontier  of  regal 
Ifacedonia,  which  is  by  some  assigned  to  Deuriopns, 
and  by  othen  to  Pelagonia,  which  in  the  campaign  of 
B.  a  400  was  the  third  encampment  of  the  oonsol 
Solpicias;  it  mast  be  looked  for  in  the  basin  of  the 
Erigoo.  (Leake,  Norther*  Gruce,  vol  iii.  p. 
306.)  [KB.  J.] 

STTHPHAXIS,  a  district  annexed  by  Um  Bo- 
mans,  along  with  Atintania  and  Elimiotis,  to  Mace- 
donia npoD  the  oonqnest  of  this  Idngdom,  jld.  1C8. 
(Lit.  zIt.  SO.)  From  the  mention  of  this  district 
along  with  Atintania  and  Elimiotis,  which  were 
portions  of  Epeims  npon  the  borders  of  Thessaly,  it 
woold  appear  that  Stymphalis  is  only  another  fom 
of  the  more  common  name  Tympbalis  or  Tym- 
phaea  ;  though  it  is  tme,  as  Cramer  baa  obsened, 
that  Diodoms  has  mentioned  Stympbalia  (Diod.  zx. 
28),  and  Callimacfans  speaks  of  the .  Stympbalian 
oxen  in  that  territory  (Aymis.  m  Dtam.  179). 
Ptolemy  (iii.  13.  §  43)  likewise  mentions  a  town 
Gyrtona  in  Stymphalla,  bat  in  this  passage  other 
USS.  read  Tymphalia.  (Cramer,  Andaa  Oreece, 
ToL  i.  p.  198.) 

ST)[U¥aA'LVS(XTi,utm*MS,3Tiiupn?Mt,  Pans. 
et  alii;  ri  Snl^i^iMuw,  SchoL  ad  Find.  OL  vl  129; 
Stym^jialom,  Plin.  ir.  6.  s.  10;  Stymphala,  Lncret 
T.  31 :  £lh.  2rt)u^iU>at,  Srvjui^Aioi),  the  name  of 
a  town,  district,  moantain,  and  rirer  in  the  NE.  of 
Arcadia.  The  territory  of  Stympbalos  is  a  plain, 
about  six  miles  in  length,  bounded  by  Achaia  on  the 
N.,  Sieyonia  and  Pbliasia  on  the  £.,  the  territory  of 
Uantineia  on  the  &,  and  that  cf  Orchomenns  and 
Phenens  on  the  W.  This  plain  is  abut  in  on  all 
sides  by  mountains.  On  the  N.  risea  the  giganlio 
mass  of  Cyllene,  from  which  a  pnjecting  spur, 
called  Mt.  Stymphalos,  descends  into  the  piun. 
(Xriiii^aXoi  tpos,  PtoL  UL  16.  §  14;  Hesych.  «.  v.; 
mnSa  Stymphalns,  Stat  Sih.  ir.  6.  100.)  The 
moantain  at  the  sonthera  end  cf  the  plain,  oppoaita 
CyUeoi^  was  callad  Apaltamm  (rS  'Aw4Kmf»ii, 
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Polyb.  IT.  69)*,  and  at  its  (Mt  it  the  kata. 

TiSthra  or  subterraneous  outlet  of  the  lake  of  Stym- 
riialns  (4  Srv/i^oAlt  Adtnr,  Stiab.  Tiii.  p.  S71 ; 
ri  STuiulniXlii  Xi/ivq,  Herod,  vi.  76).  This  lake 
is  farmed  partly  by  the  rain-water  descending 
from  Cyllene  and  Apelaanun,  and  partly  by  three 
streams  which  Bow  into  it  from  different  parts 
of  the  plain.  Frcm  the  west  descends  a  small 
stream,  which  rises  in  Hoont  Oeronteiam  in  tha 
neighbonrfaood  of  Kattamki;  and  from  the  east 
comes  another  stream,  which  rises  near  Vtua.  Bat 
the  most  important  of  the  three  streams  is  the 
one  which  rises  on  the  northern  side  of  the  phun, 
from  a  copions  kebl^vrysL  In  sommer  it  flows 
about  two  milea  throngh  the  jUn  into  the  kata- 
Tjthra  of  ApeUnrum;  bat  in  winter  it  beoomes 
almost  immediately  a  part  of  the  waters  d  the  lake, 
though  its  course  may  be  traced  throngh  the  shal- 
kmer  water  to  the  kataTdthra.  This  stream  was 
called  Stynqihalos  by  the  andenta;  it  was  regarded 
by  them  as  the  principal  source  of  the  lake,  and  was 
uniTersally  beliered  to  make  its  reappearance,  after  a 
subterranean  course  of  200  stadia,  as  tlie  riTer 
Erasmus  in  Argolis.  (Herod.  tL  76;  Pans.  iL  3.  § 
S,  ii  S4.  §  6,  tUL  22.  §  3;  Strab.  TuL  p.  371; 
Akoos,  VoL  L  p.  SOI,  a.)  The  Stymphalii  wor- 
shipped the  Erasinna  and  Mett^  (Ktrirri,  Aelian, 
V.  U.  ii.  33),  whence  it  has  been  concluded  that 
Metope  is  only  another  name  of  the  river  Stym- 
phalos. Met^ie  is  also  mentianed  by  Callimachus 
\Bymn.  m  Jot.  96),  vrith  the  epithet  pebbly  (■»• 
X^oTtur),  which,  as  Leake  observes,  seems  not  Tery 
appropiii^  to  a  stream  issuing  in  a  body  fiom  the 
earth,  and  flowing  through  a  manh.  (Pelopomieniwa, 
p.  384.)  The  water,  which  formed  the  aonroe  of 
the  Stymphalns,  was  conducted  to  Corinth  by  the 
emperor  Hadrian,  by  means  of  an  aqueduct,  of  which 
considerable  remains  may  still  be  traced.  The  state- 
ment of  Pansanias,  that  in  summar  there  is  no  lake,  is 
not  correct,  thongh  it  is  ooofined  at  that  time  to  a 
small  drcnit  roand  the  kataTdthra.  As  there  is  no 
ontlet  for  the  waters  of  the  lake  except  the  katavdthra, 
a  stoppage  of  this  subtenaneous  channel  by  stones, 
sand,  or  any  other  substance  oooaaons  an  inondatim. 
In  the  time  lA  Paotanias  then  occurred  such  an 
inundation,  which  was  ascribed  to  the  anger  of 
Artemis.  The  water  was  said  to  bava  covered  the 
plain  to  the  extent  of  400  stadia;  but  this  number 
is  evidently  corrupt,  and  we  ought  probably  to  read 
t*voaf6tiainQ,  instead  of  ■mfotoalavs,  (Pans.  Tiii 
22.  §  8.)  Strabo  relates  that  Ipbicratas,  when  be- 
sieging Stymphalns  without  snocess,  attempted  to 
obstmct  the  katavjthra,  jbnt  was  diverted  from  bis 
purpose  by  a  sign  firom  heaven  (riii.  p.  389). 
Strabo  also  states  that  originally  there  was  no  sub- 
terraneous outlet  fi>r.the  waters  of  the  lake,  so  that 
the  city  of  the  Stymphalii,  which  was  in  his  time  50 
stadia  firom  the  hike,  was  originally  situated  npon 
its  msrgin.  But  this  is  clearly  an  error,  eren  if  his 
statement  refers  to  oU  Stymphalns,  for  the  breadth 
of  the  whole  hike  ia  less  than^O  stadia. 

The  dty  deriv«d  its  name  (ran  Stymphalns,  ason 
of  Ektns  and  grandson  of  Areas  ;  but  the  ancient 
dty,  in  which  Temenus,  the  son  of  Pelasgns,  dwelt, 
had  entirely  disappeared  in  the  time  of  Pausanias, 


*  There  was  also  a  small  town,  Apelamrua,  which 
is  mentioned  by  Livy  as  the  phu»  when  the  Achae- 
ana  under  Nioostiatna  gaiiied  a  vietcty  «vtr  the 
Maodonians  nndsr  AndrmUimse,  B.  a  197.  (Un 
xxxiii.  14.) 
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and  all  that  he  oooM  laam  rMpecting  it  wif,  that 
Hen  was  formarlj  worahipped  there  io  three  dif- 
ferent sanetnariea,  as  Tiigin,  wife,  and  widow  The 
modem  dtj  Uj  upon  the  lonthern  edge  of  the  lake, 
aboQl  a  mile  ud  a  half  fimn  the  katar^ra,  and 
upon  a  rock;  pronMotorf  oonnected  with  the  monn- 
t^na  behind.  Stymphalns  is  mentioned  hj  Homer 
(IL  U.  608),  and  also  b7  Pindar  ((X  tL  169),  who 
calls  it  the  mother  of  Aivadia.  Its  name  does  not 
often  oocnr  in  history,  and  it  owes  its  chief  importance 
to  Its  being  sitoated  npoo  one  of  the  most  frequented 
routes  leading  to  the  westward  from  Argolis  and 
Corinth.  It  was  taken  bjr  Apdlonides,  a  general  of 
Caasaoder  (Diod.  xiz.  63),  and  subsequently  be- 
longed to  the  Achaean  Leagoe  (Poljb.  il  S5,  it.  68, 
&c).  In  the  time  of  Paosanias  it  was  included  in 
Argolis  (riii.  22.  §  1).  The  oolj  bniUing  of  the 
eitjr,  mentioned  bj  Panamiaa,  was  a  temple  of  Arte- 
mis Stymphalia,  under  the  roof  of  which  were  figures 
of  the  birds  St/mphalides  ;  while  behind  the  temple 
stood  statues  of  white  marble,  npreeeoting  joung 
women  with  the  legs  and  thighs  of  birds.  These 
birds,  so  celebrated  io  mjrthology,  the  destraction  of 
which  was  one  of  the  Uboon  of  Hetsdes  (^Dict.  of 
Biogr.  Vol.  IL  p^  396),  are  said  by  Pansanias  to  M 
as  large  as  cranes,  but  resembling  in  form  the  ibis, 
only  that  they  hare  stronger  beaks,  and  not  cnxjced 
like  those  of  the  ibis  (riii.  22.  §  S).  On  some  of 
the  coin*  of  Stymphalns,  they  are  represented  ex- 
actly in  aococdanoe  with  the  deecriptioa  of  Fan- 


.  The  territoiy  of  Stymphalns  is  bow  called  the  rale 
of  ZoraiJ,  from  a  tillage  of  this  name,  about  amile 
iiom  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  lake.  The  re- 
mains of  the  city  upon  the  projecting  cape  already 
mentioned  are  more  important  than  the  coraory 
notice  of  Pansanias  would  lead  one  to  expect.  They 
corer  the  promontory,  and  extend  as  far  a*  the 
fountain,  which  was  included  in  the  city.  On  the 
steepest  part,  which  appears  from  below  like  a  sepa- 
rate hill,  an  the  ruins  of  the  polygonal  walls  of  a 
small  qnadrsognlar  citadeL  The  circuit  of  the  city 
walls,  with  their  round  towers,  may  be  traced.  To 
the  east,  beneath  the  acropolis,  are  the  fbundatioas 
of  a  temple  m  antis  ;  but  the  most  important  ruins 
are  those  on  the  southern  side  of  the  hill,  where  are 
numerous  remains  of  buildings  cut  out  rf  the  rock. 
About  ten  mUintes  N.  of  Stymphalns,  are  the  ruins 
of  the  medicTal  town  of  Krima  (Leake,  Mono, 
▼oLiii.pLl08,8eq.;iW(ipoiM«naea,p.384;  BobUye, 
Ii»ch»rchu,  4^.,  p.  384  ;  Boss,  Seitn  m  Pdo- 
ponma,  p.  54  j  Curtins,  Ptiopoimaot,  roL  i.  p.  201, 
seq.). 

STYRA  (riXr^:  Etk-Xrvptis:  Aara),  a  town 
of  Euboea,  on  the  W,  coast,  N.  of  Caiystus,  and  nearly 
opposite  the  promontory  of  Cynosure  in  AtUca.  The 
town  stood  near  the  shore  in  the  inner  part  of  the 
bay,  in  the  middle  of  which  is  the  island  Aegileia, 
now  csllrd  StyraM.  Styra  is  mentioned  by  Homer 
along  with  Carjstus  (^IL  ii.  539).  Its  inhabitants 
were  originxlly  Diyopians,  though  they  denied  this 
origin  (Herod,  riii.  46;  Pans.  iT.-344  §  11),  and 
claimed  to  be  deacsoded  from  the  demus  of  Steiria 
in  Attica.  (Strab.  z.  p.  446.)  In  the  First  Pereian 
War  (b.  c.  490)  the  Peniana  landed  at  Aegileia, 
which  belonged  to  Styn,  the  prisoners  whom  they 
had  taken  at  Eretria.  (Herod,  vi.  107.)  In  the 
Second  Peniian  War  (b.  c.  480,  479)  the  Styrians 
fjoght  at  Artemisinm,  Salamis,  and  Plataeae.  They 
■ant  two  ships  to  the  naval  engagements,  and  at 
Plataeae  they  and  the  Eretiiaaa  amoonted  together 
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to  600  men.  (Herod,  viii.  1,  46,  ix.  28;  Pans.  t. 
2S.  §  8.)  They  afterwards  became  the  subjects  et 
Atbois,  and  paid  a  yeariy  tribute  of  1200  draduDa& 
(Thuc.  TiL  67;  Fram,  Elem.  Epigr.  Gr.  n.  49.) 
The  Athenian  Beet  was  statiooed  here  b.  c.  356. 
(Dem.  c.  Mid.  p.  568.)  Strabo  relates  (x.  p.  446) 
that  the  town  was  destroyed  in  the  llaliac  war  by 
the  Athenian  Fhaedrus,  and  its  territory  ginn  to 
the  Eretriaiis;  but  aa  the  UaUae  war  is  not  vaea- 
tioned  elsewhere,  we  ought  prrjjably  to  snbstitnte 
Lamiae  for  it.  (Leake,  AortAem  Grtaee,  toL  iL 
pp.  422,  432.) 

STYX  (2ri<{),  a  waterbll  descending  from  a 
lof^  rock  in  the  Arosnian  mountains,  above  Konft- 
cris,  a  town  in  the  NE.  of  Arcadia,  in  the  district  of 
Phencns.     The  water  descends  perpendicularly  za 
two  slender  cascades,  which,  after  winding  among  a 
labyrinth  of  rocks,  units  to  form  a  torrent  that  ialb 
into  the  Crethis.     It  is  by  far  the  highest  waterfidi 
in  Greece;  the  sceueiy  is  one  of  wild  deeolatioa;  and 
it  is  almost  impuasible  to  climb  over  the  rocks  to  the 
foot  of  the  cascade.    The  wildness  of  the  teeoaj, 
the  inaccessibility  of  the  spot,  and  the  angularity  of 
the  water&U  made  at  an  early  period  a  deep  im- 
pressioo  upun  the  Greeks,  and  iuTestnl  the  S^ 
with  supentitious  rFrarcnce.  It  is  correctly  described 
by  both  Homer  and  Hesiod.  The  former  poet  speaks 
of  the  "  down-flowing  water  of  the  Styx  "  (rt  ko- 
THgiiwrm  irvyhs  BSogp,  IL  xr.  37),  and  of  the 
"  lofty  torrents  of  the  Styx  "  (Jtrvybs  Olarw  atrnk 
p4tefM,  IL  viii.  369).      Hesiod  describes  it  as  **  a 
odd  stream,  which  descends  from  a  precipitous  loAy 
rack  '  (JStttp  <fn/xp^  2  t'  ix  nrrpris  KaTaKtiSerm 
hMtihoio  i^^t,  Theog.  785),  and  as  "  the  per- 
ennial most  andtnt  water  of  the  Styx,  which  flows 
through  a  very  nigged  place'  (Ttnryis  j^irar 
tittp  iryiyiaii,  ti  t'  iniai  imnarv^Kou  tih  x^poe, 
Tkiog.  805).     The  aoooont  of  Herodotus,  who  does 
not  appear  to  have  Tisited  the  Styx,  is  not  so  arcu- 
rate:     He  says  that  the  Styx  is  a  fountain  in  the 
town  Konacris;  that  only  a  little  water  is  apparent; 
and  that  it  dropt  from  the  rock  into  a  carity  sar- 
rouoded  by  a  wall  (ri.  74).     In  the  same  passage 
Herodotus  relatee  that  Cleomenes  endearoured  to 
persuade  the  chief  men  of  Arcadia  to  swear  by  the 
waten  of  the  Styx  to  support  him  in  his  «iterprise. 
Among  the   later  descriptions  of  this  celeinxted 
stream  that  of  Pansanias  (riii.  17.  §  6)  is  the  most 
full  and  exacL    "  Not  far  from  the  ruins  <i  Nooa- 
cris,"  he  says,  "  is  a  lofty  precipice  higher  than  I 
ever  remembo:  to  hare  seen,  oTer  which  descends 
water,  which  the  Greeks  call  the  Styx."     He  adds 
that  when  Homer  npreeents  Heia  swearing  by  the 
Styx,  it  is  just  as  if  .the  poet  had  the  water  of  the 
stream  dn^ping  before  his  eyes.     The  Styx  was 
transferred  by  the  Greek  and  Boman  poets  to  the 
inrisible  world  [see  Diet  of  Gr.  a»d  Rom.  Biogr. 
and  Mgih.  art.  Sttx]  ;  but  the  waterfall  of  Nonu 
oris  continued  to  be  r4;arded  with  soperatitioos  t«r- 
rore;  its  water  was  snppoaed  to  be  pnsonoos;  and  it 
was  beliered  that  it  destroyed  all  kinds  of  Tessds,  in 
which  it  was  put,  with  the  exception  of  those  made 
of  the  hoof  of  a  bone  or  an  ass.    There  was  a 
report  that  Alexander  the  Great  had  been  poisoned 
by  the  water  of  the  Styx.      (Arrian,  Amib.  rii.  27; 
Plot  Akx.  77,  dt  Prin.  Frig.  20.  p.  «54j  Pans, 
riii.  18.  §  4;  Strab.  riii.  p.  389;  Aeliao,  B.  An. 
X.  40;  Antig.  Bitt  Uiroh.  158  or  174;  Stab.  EeL 
Pkyt.  I  52.  §  48;  Plio.  iL  103.  s.  106,  xxx.  16.  a. 
S3,  zxzL  2.  s.  19;  VitniT.  viil  3;  Scoec  0.  N. 
iii.S9.)    The  belief  in  the  deleterioDS  nature  of  the 
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water  oontinaes  down  to  the  present  dsj,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  the  snrroanding  Tillages  rdate  that 
no  Teasel  will  hold  the  water.  It  is  now  called  ri 
Wauparipia,  or  the  Black  Waters,  and  sometimes  rit 
Apatto-rifM,  or  the  Terrible  Waters.  (Leake, 
Mono,  vol.  iii.  p.  160,  seq.;  Fiedler,  Rate  durch 
GriechaiUauL,  vol.  i.  p.  400,  who  gires  a  drawing 
of  the  Stjz.:  Curtins,  Pehpotmetot,  vol.  i.  p.  195.) 

SUA'GELA  (ZavoYiAa),  a  town  of  Caria,  in 
which  was  shown  the  tomb  of  Car,  the  ancestor  of 
all  the  Carians  ;  the  place  was  in  fact  belieTed  to 
hare  reoeired  its  name  from  this  circamstance,  for 
in  Carian  iraSa  signified  a  tomb,  and  y4\at  a  king. 
(Steph.  B.  :  v.)  Strabo,  who  calls  the  place 
S^angda  (xiiL  p.  611),  states  that  this  town  and 
Ujndns  were  pieserred  at  the  time  when  Mansolns 
united  six  other  towns  to  ibrm  Halicamassns.  [L-S.] 

SUANA  (Sauam,  Ptol. :  Eth.  Soanensis :  Soama), 
•  town  of  Sonthem  Etmria,  sitoated  in  the  valley  of 
the  Fiora  (Arminia),  about  24  miles  from  the  sea, 
and  20  W.  of  Vokinii  (_Boitena).  No  mention  of  it  is 
foond  in  histoiy  as  an  Etruscan  citjr,  but  both  Pliny 
and  Ptolemy  notice  it  as  a  municipal  town  of  Etiniia 
under  the  Roman  Empire.  (Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  8;  PtoU 
ilL  I.  §  49.)  Its  site  is  clearly  marked'  by  the 
modem  town  of  Sovana  or  Soana,  which  was  a  con- 
siderable place  in  the  middle  ages,  and  still  retains 
the  title  of  a  city,  and  the  see  of  a  bishop,  though 
now  a  very  foot  and  decayed  plaoe.  It  has  only 
some  slight  remains  of  Soman  antiquity,  but  the 
ravinea  around  the  town  abound  with  tombs  hewn 
in  the  rock,  and  adorned  with  architectural  iafades 
and  ornaments,  strongly  resembling  in  character 
those  at  Castd  (T  Auo  and  Bieda.  These  relics, 
which  are  pronounced  to  be  among  the  most  interest- 
ing of  the  kind  in  Etruria,  were  first  discoTered  by 
llr.  Ainsley  in  1843,  and  are  deecribed  by  him  in 
the  Aimaliikff  Irutitaio  di  Corritpondaita  Archeo- 
lugica  for  1643  (pp.  223 — 226);  also  by  Mr.  Dennis 
{Etruria,  toI.  i.  pp.  480—600).  [E.  H.  B.] 

SUARDONES,  a  tribe  of  the  Sneri  in  Northern 
Germany,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Albis,  south  of 
the  Saxones,  and  north  of  the  Langobardi.  (Tae. 
Gtrm.  40.)  Zenss  (Dit  Dmfdua,  p.  154),  de- 
riring  thor  name  (ram  mard  or  tmard  (a  sword), 
lega^  it  as  identical  with  that  of  the  Pharodioi, 
mentioDed  by  Ptolemy  (it  IL  §  13)  as  living  in 
nearly  the  same  part  of  Germany.  [L.  S.] 

SUARNI,  a  rude  people  of  Asiatic  Sannatia,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Portae  Caucasiae  and  the  Bha. 
Thigr  possessed  gold  mines  (Plin.  vi.  1 1,  s.  12).  They 
are  probably  the  same  people  whom  Ptolemy  calls 
Snrani  {iuvforoL,  y.  9.  §  20)  and  places  between 
the  Hippio  and  Centunian  mountains.  [T.  H.  D.] 

SUASA  (tmiaa:  Eth.  Suasanns:  Bu.  near  Cmtd 
Leone),  a  town  of  Umbria  mentioned  both  by  Ptolemy 
and  Pliny,  of  whom  the  latter  reckons  it  am«ig  the 
municipal  towns  of  that  conntry.  Ptolemy  places  it, 
together  with  Ostra,  in  the  district  of  the  Senones, 
and  it  was  therefore  situated  on  the  northern  decli- 
vity tS  the  Apennines.  Its  site  is  clearly  identified 
at  a  spot  between  &  Loraizo  and  CaiUi  Leone  in 
the  valley  of  the  Cetono,  abont  18  miles  from  the 
sea.  Cfoisiderabk  ruins  were  still  extant  on  the 
spot  in  the  time  of  Cluver,  including  the  remains  of 
the  walls,  gates,  a  theatre,  &c.;  and  inscriptions 
found  there  left  no  doubt  of  their  identification. 
(Cluver.  ItaL  p.  620.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

SUASTE'ME  {imMOThvti,  Ptol.  vii.  1.  §  42), 
a  district  in  the  NW.  of  India,  beyond  the  Pmjub, 
and  above  the  junction  of  the  KMl  river  and  the 
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Indus.    It  derives  its  name  from  the  small  river 
Suastns  (the  SuKotii  or  Smoad),  which  is  one  of  the 
tributaries  of  the  Kabil  river.     [GoBTA.]        [V.l 
SUASTUS.      [SOASTBIIB.] 

SUBANECTI.    [Sn-vAinorBS.] 

SUBATIL    [TvBABTXs.] 

6UBDINNUM.     [Cekomaki.] 

SUBEBTUM,  another  reading  oLScDEBTtni. 

SUBI,  a  river  im  the  £.  coast  of  H;iip.ni.  Tanra> 
conensis,  which  entered  the  sea  near  the  town  of 
Snbur.  (Plin.  iiL  3.  s.  4.)  Probably  the  modem 
FraneoU.  [t.  H.  D.] 

SUBLA'QUEUM  (SMaeo),  a  place  in  the  valley 
of  the  Anio  about  24  miles  above  Tibur  (Tivoli). 
It  derived  its  name  from  its  situation  below  the 
lake  or  lakes  formed  by  the  waters  of  the  Anio  in 
this  part  of  its  ooone,  and  called  the  SmsBtTiiiA 
Staoha  or  SiMBBtvn  Laoos.  These  lakes  have 
now  entirely  disappeared:  they  were  evidently  in 
great  part  artificial,  formed  as  reeerroirs  for  the 
Aqua  Marcia  and  Aqua  Clandia,  both  of  which  were 
derived  from  tin  Anio  in  this  part  of  its  course.  Then 
is  no  mention  of  Snblaqueum  before  the  time  of  Nero, 
who  had  a  villa  there  called  by  Frontinus  "Villa  Ne- 
roniana  Sublaoensis ;"  and  Tacitus  mentions  the  name 
as  if  it  was  one  not  familiar  to  every  one.  (Tae.  xiv. 
22;  Fttaitia,deAquaed.9S).  It  seema  certain  there- 
fore that  there  was  no  town  of  the  name,  and  it 
would  appear  firom  Tacitus  (2.  c)  that  the  plaoe 
was  incltided  for  municipal  purpoees  within  the 
territory  of  Tibnr.  Pliny  also  notices  the  name  of 
Sublaqueum  in  the  4th  Begion  of  Augustus,  but 
not  among  the  mimiei[«l  towns:  as  well  as  the 
lakes  ("lacus  tree  amoenitate  nobilee")  from  which  it 
Tras  derived.  (Plin.  iiL  12.  a.  17.)  It  appears  from 
mediaeval  records  that  these  lAes  continued  to 
exist  down  to  the  middle  ages,  and  the  last  of  them 
did  not  disappear  till  the  year  1305.  (Nibby,  Din- 
(omi,  ToL  iii.  p.  125.)  Subiaco  obtained  a  great 
celebrity  in  the  middle  ages  as  the  place  of  retire- 
ment of  St.  Benedict,  and  the  cradle  of  the  celebrated 
monastic  order  to  which  be  gave  his  nams.  It 
seems  probable  that  the  site  was  in  his  time  quite 
deserted,  and  that  the  modem  town  owes  its  origin 
to  the  monastery  founded  by  him,  and  a  castle 
which  was  soon  after  established  in  its  neighbour- 
hood.    (Nibby,  I  c.  p.  123.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

SUBLATIO  (/«.  Ant.  p.  280)  or  SUBLA'BIO 
(Tab.  PeaL'),  a  place  in  Bhaetia,  on  the  site  of  the 
modem  convent  of  Sd>en,  near  the  town  of  Clautm. 
Some  suppose  the  correct  name  to  be  Subsavione, 
which  occurs  in  a  middle  age  document  of  the  reign 
of  the  emperor.  C<Hirad  IL  [L.  S.] 

SUBUB  (SoMovp,  Ptul.  ii.  6.  §  17),  a  town  of 
the  TjASfuni  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis  lying  K  of' 
Tarraca  (Meh^  ii.  6.)  Ptolemy  {I  e.)  ascribes  it 
to  the  Coaetani,  and  Pliny  (iii.  3.  s.  4)  to  the  Der- 
getes.  It  is  mentioned  in  an  inscription.  (Gmter, 
p.  414.)  Variously  identified  with  Sitgei  and  VUla. 
nueva.  [T.  H.  D.] 

SUBUB  (SovCovp,  PtoL  iv.  1.  §  13).  1.  A  town  m 
the  interior  of  Mauretania  Tingitana,  near  the  river 
of  the  same  name. 

2.  (Ptd.  iv.  1.  §  2),  a  river  of  Uanretania  Tingi- 
tana. Pliny  (v.  1.  e.  I)  calls  it  a  fine  navigable 
river.  It  fell  into  the  AUantic  near  Colonia  Banasa, 
50  miles  S.  of  Lixus.  It  is  still  called  Subu  or  Cvlm, 
and  rises  among  the  forests  of  Afount  Salelo  in  the 
province  of  Sciaut  (Graberg  of  HemsS,  Dot  Kaiur- 
reich  Marokko,  tr.  by  Renmont,  p.  12).  [T  H.  D.] 

SUBUS  (SovCos,  PtoL  iv.  6.  §  8),  a  river  on  the 
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W,  oowt  of  Libjt  Interior,  which  had  it*  soorm  in 
Monnt  Sa|;apola,  and  diacharged  itself  to  the  S.  of 
the  point  of  Athu  Major;  now  the  Sw.    [T.  H.  D.] 

SUBZUPABA,  •  place  in  Thrada,  on  the  road 
from  Philippopolis  to  Hadrianopolis  (/tm.  Ant.  pp. 
137,  331).  It  ia  called  Caatoiobra  or  Caatra  larba 
in  the  Jim.  Sieroi.  (p.  568),  and  Kturrpi^rifSa  \r} 
Prooopios  (de  Ati.  ir.  1 1.  p.  305,  ed.  Bonn),  and 
■till  retaica  the  name  of  Cattro  Zarvi,  or  aimplj 
Zarvi.  It  has,  howerer,  alio  been  identified  with 
Hirmmlg  and  Coumlou.  In  the  Tab.  PeuL  it  ia 
caUed  Castm  Bubra.  [T.  H.  D.] 

SU'CCABAR  (Z«;x<«<^  PtoL  ir.  3.  §  3S,  3.  § 
SO,  xiii.  13.  §  U),  a  town  in  the  interior  of  BJao- 
retania  Caeaarienais,  lying  to  the  SE.  of  the  month 
of  the  Chinalaph,  and  a  Boman  odon;  with  the 
name  of  Colonia  Angnau  (Plia  t.  2.  s.  1).  It 
appears  in  Ammianna  Uarogllinna  nnder  the  name 
of  Oppidom  Sngabaiiitannm  (xxix.  5).  Hannert 
(x.  3.  p.  451)  would  identify  it  with  the  preaent 
Maxima,  where  Leo  Africanoa  (Lohrabach,  p.  883) 
found  considerable  mnaina  of  an  ancient  city,  with 
inscriptiana,  &0.  [T.  H.  D.] 

SUCCI  or  SUCCORUM  ANGUSTUE,  the 
principal  paaa  of  Monnt  Haemos  in  Tbnce,  between 
Philippopolis  and  Serdics,  with  a  town  of  the  aame 
name.  (Amm.  Marc  xxi  10.  §  3,  zxii.  3.  §  8, 
ixtL  10.  §  4.)  It  ia  called  Soiwu  by  Soiomenna 
(it  33),  and  2«vir<iittft  by  Nioephonu  (iz  13). 
Now  the  paas  of  Stuht  Derbend  or  Demir  Kapi 
(Camp.  V.  Hammer,  Gach.  del  Oiium.  Beicht,  i.  p. 
175.)  rT.H.D.] 

SUCCCSA  (Xoviacmm,  Ptol.  It  6.  §  68),  a  town 
of  the  Uergetes  in  Hispania  Tarracoaeniiia  [T.H.D.] 

SUCCOTH  (LXX.  XoicxwM,  VaL,  2«x<*,  Akx.X 
•  city  of  the  tribe  of  Oad  in  the  valley,  formerly 
part  of  the  kingdom  of  Sihon  king  of  Heahbon 
iJtuk.  xiii.  37).  It  is  connected  with  Zarthan  in 
1  King;  rii.  46,  where  Hiram  is  said  to  have  cast 
hi*  braaen  vessels,  &e.  for  Solomon's  temple  "  in 
the  ^ain  of  Jordan,  in  the  clay  ground  between 
Soccoth  and  Zarthan,"  ebewheie  called  Zaretan, 
mentioned  in  the  acconnt  of  the  miracolona  passage 
of  the  Israelitea  (Josh.  iii.  16).  The  city  donbt- 
leas  derived  its  name  from  the  incident  in  Uie  Mft  of 
Jacob  mentioned  in  Genesis  (xxziii.  17)  where  the 
name  is  translated  by  the  LXX.  as  in  the  parallel 
paaasgeinJo«ephus(^iit  i.31.§l),Z4n)i>a/ (booths). 
It  was  therefore  south  of  the  Jabbok,  and  the  last 
■tatioo  of  Jacob  before  he  crossed  the  Jordan  to- 
wards Siechem.  S.  Jerome,  in  his  commentary  on 
the  paasage,  says,  "  Sochotb :  est  nsque  hodie  civi- 
tai  trans  Jordanem  hoc  vocabolo  in  parte  Scytho- 
poleos,"  fhmt  which  some  writers  have  inferred  that 
Scythopolis  may  have  derived  its  name  from  thi* 
place  in  ita  vidnity  (Robinson,  BM.  Rtt.  vol  iii. 
pi  175.  n.  5),  and  this  hypothesis  is  supported  by 
the  respectable  namea  of  Rehuid,  Geaenius,  and 
BosenmlUler.  A  place  called  SuocAt  is  still  pointed 
oal  by  the  Anbe  south  of  BtUan  (sBethshan^ 
Scythopolis),  on  the  east  side  of  Jordan,  near  the 
month  of  Wadg  M(f.  [G.  W.] 

SUCCUBO,  a  town  in  Hispmia  Bsetica,  in  the 
jnrisdiction  of  Corduba.  (Plin.  iii.  1.  a.  3.)  Capito* 
linus  mentions  it  undw  the  name  of  Municipitmi 
Snccnbitannm.  (Anton.  PUL  1 ;  cf.  Florez,  £tp. 
Si^.  xii.  p.  303.)  [T.  H.D.] 

SUCHE  (ri  tmxBu  ^pmpUm,  Strab.  xvi.  p. 
770),  the  SucHix  of  the  Hebrews  (2  droit,  xii. 
3),  and  the  modem  SuacUm,  was  a  harbour  on  the 
western  coast  of  the  Red  Sea,  just  above  the  bay  of 
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Adnle,  laL  16°  N.  It  was  occupied  by  the  Aegyp- 
tiaos  and  Greeks  sncceesively  as  a  fort  and  trading 
statico ;  but  the  native  population  of  Snche  were  the 
Sabae  Aethiopians.  [W.  B.  D.] 

SUCIDAVA  (SowfSova,  PUiLui.  10.  §  11),  a 
town  in  Hoesia  Inferior,  between  Duroetomm  aind 
Axiopolis.  illm.  Ant  f.  iU;  T(A.  Pent.,-  Ifot. 
/«ip.)  Procopins  calla  it  SvKiMfti  (de  Atd.  it.  7. 
p.  398,  ed.  Bonn)  and  SutltiSa  {lb.  p.  391>  Vaii- 
onaly  identified  with  Oteitik,  or  AtteMk,  uid  Soto- 
noK.  [T.  H.  D.] 

SnCRO  (aefepw,  PtoL  iu  6.  §  14X  a  river  of 
Hispania  Tarrsconensis,  which  rose  in  the  coontrr 
of  the  Celtiberi  in  a  S.  offiihoot  of  Monnt  Idnbeda, 
and  after  a  considerable  bend  to  the  SE.  disdurged 
itaelf  in  the  Socranensis  Sinus,  to  the  S.  cf  Valentia, 
(Strab.  iii  pp.  I.'U,  159. 163, 167;  Mela,ii.  6;  Plia. 
iii.  3.  ss.  4,  5,  11.)     Now  the  Xuear.     [T.  H.  D.] 

SUCRON  (Soucfwr,  Strab.  iiL  pi  158),  a  town  of 
the  Edetani  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  on  the  rivar 
of  the  same  name,  midway  between  Carthago  No*a 
and  the  river  Iberns.  (/<m.  AtiL  p.  400;  <£.  Cic 
Balb.  3;  Liv.  xxviiL  24,  xxix.  19;  App.  B.  C.  i. 
110;  Phit  Sert.  19,  &&)  Itwasalready  destroyed 
in  the  time  of  Pliny  (iii.  3.  s.  4).  Variously  placed 
at  Alcira,  Sueea,  and  Cullera.  (Of,  Florei,  £^ 
Sagr.  V.  p.  35 ;  Harca,  Bitp.  u.  5.)      [T.  H.  D.] 

SUCRONENSIS  SINUS,  a  bay  on  the  E.  eowt 
of  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  now  the  Gulf  of  VaUaeia. 
(Mela,  ii.  6  and  7.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

SUDE'NI  (2ovSi|>wO>  •  tribe  in  the  east  of 
Germany,  about  the  Gabreta  Silva,  and  in  close 
proximity  to  the  MarcomannL  (PtoL  iL  IL  §  15; 
oomp.  SiDsin.)  [L.  &] 

SUDERTUM  {-iiMtfTw.  Etk.  Sodertanns),  a 
town  in  the  sontiiem  part  of  Etmria,  apparently 
situated  between  Vi^sinii  and  the  sea-coast,  bnt  we 
have  no  clue  to  its  precise  situation.  The  name 
itself  is  uncertain.  The  MSS.  of  Pliny,  who  enn- 
meratee  it  among  the  munidpal  towns  of  Etmria, 
vary  between  Sodertaiii  and  Snbertani ;  and  tlw 
aame  variation  ia  foond  in  Livy  (xxvL  23X  whe 
mentions  a  prodigy  as  occurring  "in  foro  Sndertana" 
Ptolemy  on  the  other  liand  writes  the  name  3oi- 
Stfwvr,  for  which  we  should  probably  read  2oi- 
tepTor.  (Ptol.  iiu  1.  §  50.)  Ckver  would  identity 
it,  without  any  apparent  reason,  with  the  Matemnm 
of  the  Itineraries,  and  place  it  at  Fanuie.  Sorma, 
a  few  miles  NE.  of  Sooona  (Soana),  would  seon  to 
have  a  more  plansible  cUim,  but  both  identificatJODS 
are  merely  conJectuiaL  (Cluver,  ItaL  p.  517; 
Dennis's  Elrvria,  vol.  i.  pi  478.)         [E.  H.  B.] 

SUDETI  HONTES  (SoiSirra  jpq),  a  range  at 
mountains  in  the  SE.  of  Germany,  on  the  M.  of  tba 
Gabreta  Silva,  thus  forming  the  western  part  of  die 
range  still  called  the  Sudeten,  in  the  NW.  of  Bo- 
hemia.   (PtoL  iL  1 1.  §§  7,  23.)  [L.  S.] 

SUE'BUS  (SaiTitot),  a  river  on  the  north  coaat 
of  Germany,  betweoi  the  Albis  and  Viadus,  which 
flows  into  the  Baltic  at  a  distance  of  850  stadia  to 
thewestof  the  month  of  the  Viadus  (Uardan.  p.SS)L 
and  which,  according  to  Ptolemy  (ii.  11.  §  l\ 
divided  at  its  mouth  into  several  branches.  Not- 
withstanding these  explidt  statements,  it  is  ex- 
tremely diScnlt  to  identify  tbe  river,  whence  some 
t^^rd  it  as  the  Peeae,  others  as  the  Wame,  and 
others  again  as  the  Viadns  or  Oder  itself,  or  rather 
the  centnl  bntnch  of  it,  which  is  called  the  Smug 
or  Sdnceene.  [L.  &] 

SUEL  (ZuvfX,  PtoL  ii.  4.  §  7).  a  town  of  His- 
pania Baetica,  on  th*  ruad  from  Alalaca  to  Gadea. 
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(/(uk  Jnt  ^  405.)  Aooording  to  inseriptiam  it 
was  a  BoDun  mnnicipiam  ia  which  libertini  had 
Imn  settled.  (Reines.  pp.  13, 131;  Spon,  MiictlLy. 
p.  1 89 ;  Orelli,  Inter,  no.  39 14 ;  Mela,  ii.  6 ;  Plin.  iii.  1. 
H.  3.)  It  is  the  modern  Fuengirola,  (/lucr.  in 
Aldrete,  Orig.  Ling.  Cast.  i.  2.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

SUELTERI,  a  people  of  Gallia  Narbonensis,  enu- 
merated by  Pliny  (iii.  4),  between  the  Camatullici 
and  the  Veimcini.  The  name  Selteri  is  placed  in 
the  Table  above  Fonun  Jnlia  {Frijtu).  Nothing 
can  be  ascertained  aboat  the  position  of  this  people 
[Cakatdluci].  [G.  L] 

SUESIA  PALUS,  a  large  Uke  of  Germany 
mentioned  only  by  Pomponius  Mela  (iii.  3)  along 
with  two  others,  the  Estta  and  Melsagium,  bat 
it  ia  impassible  to  say  what  lake  be  is  alluding 
ta  [US.] 

SUESSA.  sometimes  called  for  distinction's  sake 
SUESSA  AURUNCA  {Utaaa:  Eth.  Suessanos: 
Setta),  a  city  of  Latiom.  in  the  widest  sense  of  that 
term,  but  previonsly  a  city  of  the  Anmnci,  situated 
on  the  SW.  slope  of  the  volcanic  mountain  of  Rooca 
ifotifiaa,  about  5  miles  S.  of  the  Liris,  and  8  from 
the  sea.  Though  it  became  at  one  time  the  chief 
city  of  the  Aurunci,  it  was  not  a  very  ancient  city, 
but  was  founded  as  late  as  b.  a  337,  in  consequence 
of  the  Aurunci  having  abandoned  their  ancient  dty 
(called  fiom  their  own  name  Aumnca),  which  was 
aituated  a  good  deal  higher  up,  and  about  5  miles 
N.  of  Suessa.  [Adrunca.]  Auiunca  was  now 
destroyed  by  the  Sidicini,  and  Suessa  became  thence- 
fartii  the  capital  of  the  Anmnci  (Liv.  viii.  15). 
That  people  had,  after  their  defeat  by  T.  Manlius  in 
B.  c.  340,  placed  themselves  under  the  protection  of 
Rome,  and  we  do  not  know  by  what  means  they 
afterwards  forfeited  it:  perhaps,  like  the  neighbour* 
ing  Ausonians  of  Vescia  and  Mintnmse,  their  Bdelity 
had  been  shaken  by  the  defeat  of  tlie  Romans  at 
Lautnlae:  but  it  is  clear  that  they  had  in  some 
manner  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  Rixnans,  and 
given  the  latter  the  right  to  treat  their  tenitoiy  as 
ccmqneied  land,  fbrinB.c.313a  Roman  colony  was 
estabUshed  at  Suessa.  (Liv.  iz.  28 ;  Veil.  Pat.  L 
14.)  It  was  a  colony  with  Latin  rights,  and  is  men- 
tioned among  those  which  in  the  Second  Funic  War 
professed  their  inability  to  furnish  their  required 
quota  to  the  Roman  armies.  It  was  punished  a  few 
yean  later  by  the  imposition  of  double  contributions. 
(Liv.  isvii.  9,  zziz.  15.)  It  is  again  mentioned  in 
the  Civil  Wars  of  Harius  and  Sulla,  when  it  espoused 
the  party  of  the  latter,  but  was  surprised  and  occupied 
by  Sertorius.  (Appian,  B.  C.  i.  85,  108).  In  the 
time  of  Cicero  it  bad  passed  into  the  condition  of  a 
mimicipium  by  virtne  of  the  Lex  Julia,  and  is 
spoken  of  by  that  orator  as  a  prosperous  and  flourish- 
ing town :  it  was  the  scene  of  a  massacre  by  Antonius 
of  s  nnmber  of  military  captives.  (Cic.  PhiL  iii.  4, 
ir.  2,  ziiL  8.)  It  received  a  fresh  coliHiy  under 
Augustus,  and  assumed  in  consequence  the  titles  of 
"Colonia  Jnlia  Felix  Classica,"  by  which  we  find 
it  designated  in  an  inscription.  (JM).  CoL  f.  237 ; 
Plio.  iii.  5.  s.  9;  Qruter,  Inter,  p.  1093.  8;  OrelL 
laser.  4047.)  Numerous  other  inscriptions  attest  its 
oontinnance  as  a  flourishing  and  important  town  nn- 
der  the  Roman  Empire  (OrelL  Inter.  ISO,  836, 1013, 
3384,3042;  Mommsen,  Intcr.R.N.  pp.  210—212); 
and  this  is  confirmed  by  existing  remains:  but  no 
mention  of  it  is  found  in  bistoiy.  Nor  is  its  name 
found  in  the  Itineraries;  bat  we  learn  from  existing 
traces  that  there  was  an  ancient  road  which  branched 
off  from  the  Via  Appis  at  Mintornae  and  proceeded 
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by  Suessa  to  Teannm,  from  wluch  it  was  eontinned 
to  Beneventum.  (Hoare's  CUut.  Tom:  voL  L  p.  145. 
This  is  evidently  the  same  line  given  in  the  /Cm. 
AnL  p.  121,  though  the  name  of  Saeisa  is  not  there 
mentbned.) 

Suessa  Aurunca  was  the  birthphwe  of  the  cele- 
brated satirical  poet  Lucilius,  whence  he  is  called 
by  Juvenal  "Aumncae  alnmnns."  (Anson.  EpitL 
15.  9;  Juv.  i.  20.) 

The  modem  city  of  Setia  undoubtedly  occupes 
the  ancient  site:  and  considerable  rains  are  still  vi- 
sible, including,  besides  nnmerons  inscriptions  and 
other  fragments,  the  remains  of  a  temple  incorporated 
into  the  church  of  the  Vacovado,*.  remarkable  crypto- 
portions,  and  several  extensive  subterranean  vaults 
under  the  church  of  S.  BenedeUe,  constarncted  of  reti- 
culated masonry.  Some  remains  of  an  amphitheatre 
are  also  visible,  and  an  ancient  bridge  of  21  arches, 
constructed  for  the  support  of  the  road  which  leads 
into  the  town  at  the  modem  Porta  delBorgo.  It  is 
still  called  Ponte  di  Honaco,  supposed  to  be  a  corrap- 
tion  of  Ponte  Aorunco  (Hoare,  i  o.  pp.  145 — 
147 ;  Giustiniani,  Da.  Topogr.  vol.  ix.  p.  28,  &c.). 

The  fertile  plain  which  extends  from  the  foot  of  the 
hills  of  Setta  to  the  Liris  and  the  sea,  now  known 
as  the  Demanio  di  Setta,  is  the  ancient  "  Ager  Ves- 
cinns,"  so  called  from  the  Ausonian  city  of  Veacia, 
which  seems  to  have  ceased  to  exist  at  an  early 
period  [Vbscia].  The  district  in  question  was  pro- 
bably afterwards  divided  between  the  Soman  colonies 
of  Suessa  and  ginue^sa.  [E,  H.  B.] 


COIN  OF  SUESSA  AUKUNCA. 

SUESSA  POME'TLA  {tvifaaa  nv/worub^, 
Dionys. :  Eth.  nttutrra'oi),  an  ancient  city  of  La- 
tium,  which  had  ceased  to  exist  in  historiol  times, 
and  the  position  of  which  is  entirely  nnknown,  ex- 
cept that  it  bordered  on  the  "  Fomptinns  ager "  or 
Pomptinae  Paludes,  to  which  it  was  supposed  to 
have  given  name.  Virgil  reckons  it  among  the 
colonies  of  Alba,  and  must  therefore  have  considered 
it  as  a  Latin  dty  {Aen.  vi.  776):  it  is  fonnd  ako  in 
the  list  of  the  same  colonies  given  by  Diodorus 
(vii.  Fr.  3);  but  it  seems  certain  that  it  had  at  s 
very  early  period  become  a  Volscian  city.  It  was 
taken  from  that  people  by  Tarquinius  Snpeibus, 
the  first  of  the  Roman  kings  who  is  mentioned  as 
having  made  war  on  the  Volscians  (Liv.  L  53 ;  Strab. 
V.  p.  231;  Vict.  Vir.  III.  8):  Strabo  indeed  calls  it 
the  metropolis  of  the  Vobcians,  for  which  we  have 
no  other  authority;  and  it  is  probable  that  this  is  a 
mere  inferance  firom  the  statements  as  to  its  great 
wealth  and  power.  These  represent  it  as  a  place  of 
such  opulence,  that  it  was  with  the  booty  derived 
from  thence  that  Tarqninins  wss  able  to  commence 
and  cany  on  the  construction  of  the  Capitoline 
temple  at  Rome.  (Liv.  L  e. ;  Dionys.  ir.  50 ;  Cic. 
d»  Hq>.  iL  24;  Plin.  vii.  16.  s.  15).  This  was  in- 
deed related  by  some  writers  of  Apiolae,  another  city 
taken  by  Tarquin  (Val.  Antias,  op.  Plin.  iii.  5. 
s.  9),  but  the  current  tradition  seems  to  have  been 
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that  aamietti  with  Pometia  (Tie.  But  m.  72). 
The  nunc  of  Somu  Pomeda  is  on);  once  mmtkoed 
bafora  this  time,  as  the  pUce  where  the  sons  of 
Adcos  Marcias  retired  into  exile  on  the  aeceaeion  of 
Serrins.  (Lit.  L  41).  It  is  clear  also  that  H  sor- 
Tived  its  eapton  bj  Tarqoin,  and  even  appears  afrain 
in  the  wan  of  the  Kepnblic  with  the  Volscians, 
as  a  place  of  great  power  and  importance.  Iatj  in- 
deed calls  it  a  "  Colonis  Latins,"  bat  we  hare  no 
acoonnt  of  its  having  beooma  each.  It,  however,  re- 
volted (according  to  his  aocoont)  in  b.  c.  503,  and 
was  not  tsken  till  the  following  year,  bj  Sp.  Cassias, 
when  the  city  was  destroyed  and  the  inhabitants 
add  as  slaves.  (Liv.  ii.  16,  17).  It  nevertheless 
appears  again  a  few  years  afterwards  (b.  c.  495) 
in  the  hsnds  of  the  Volscians,  bat  was  again  taken 
and  pillaged  by  the  oonsol  P.  Serrilins  (/i.  25; 
Disnys.  vi.  39).  This  time  the  blow  seems  to  have 
been  deciiiive ;  for  the  name  of  Snessa  Pometia  is 
never  again  nientioaed  in  histoiy,  and  all  trace  of  it 
disappears.  Pliny  notices  it  among  the  cities  which 
were  in  his  time  ntterly  extinct  (Plin.  UL  5.  s.  9), 
and  no  record  seems  to  have  been  preserved  even  of 
Its  site.  We  are,  however,  distinctly  told  that  the 
Pomptinns  agar  and  the  Pomptine  tribe  derived  their 
appellation  fron  this  city  (Feet.  (.  r.  Pongitma, 
p.  S33),  and  there  can  therefore  be  no  doubt  that  it 
stood  in  that  district  or  on  the  verge  of  it ;  bat  b^ 
yuod  thu  all  attempts  to  determine  its  locality  mast 
be  pnrely  oonjectnn].  [E.  H.  B.] 

SUESSETA'NI,  a  people  of  Hispania  Tarra- 
oonensis,  mentioned  only  by  Livy  (xxv.  34,  xxviiL 
S4,  xzziv.  30,  xxzix.  42)  and  especially  in  con- 
nection with  the  Sedetani  (or  Edetani).  Uarca 
(Hitp.  ii.  9.  4)  takes  them  for  a  branch  of  the 
Coasetani;  and  Ukert  (ii.  ptL  p. 318)  seeks  them 
near  theCeltiberi,  Lacetani,  and  Iler^etes.  rT.H.D.] 

SUESSIONES,  or  SCE'SSONES  (oUairom, 
Ptol.  ii.  9. 1  U),  a  people  of  Gallia  Belgica.  The 
Bemi  told  Caesar  (£.  G.  ii.  3)  in  B.  c.  57  that  the 
Snessianes  were  their  brothers  and  kinsmen,  had  the 
same  political  constitation  and  the  same  laws, 
formed  one  political  body  with  them,  and  had 
the  same  head  or  chief :  their  territoiy  bordered  on 
the  territory  cf  tiie  Bemi,  and  was  extensive  and 
fertile:  within  the  nwDuxy  of  man  the  Suessones 
had  a  king,  Divitiacas,  the  most  powerfiil  prince  in 
Gallia,  who  even  bad  the  dominion  of  Britannia;  at 
this  time  (b.  c.  57)  they  had  a  king  named  Galba, 
a  very  jnst  and  wise  man,  to  whom  the  Belgae  who 
were  combining  against  Caesar  nnanimoasly  gave 
the  direction  of  the  war.  The  Saessiones  had  twelve 
towns,  and  promised  a  contingent  of  50,000  men 
for  the  war  with  Caesar. 

Caesar  {B.  G.a.  12)  took  Noviodnnnm,  a  town 
of  the  Ssessiones,  and  the  people  sabmitted  {NoTio- 
DiniOM;  AtKJDSTA  SoRSBioiiiniJ.  The  Sueesiones 
bad  the  rich  ocontry  between  the  Oit  and  the 
Mame,  and  the  town  of  Soittoiu  on  the  Aitne  pre- 
serves their  name  oncbaaged.  The  Snessionea  are 
mentiimed  (£.  C  viL  75)  among  the  peoplea  wfao  sent 
their  contingent  to  attack  Caesar  at  Alesia,  b.  c. 
52;  bat  their  force  was  only  5000  men.  Caesar 
paid  the  Saessiones  for  their  pains  by  subjecting  them 
to  their  brothers  the  Bemi  (B.  6.  viiL  6:  "qui  Bemia 
•rant  attriboti");  in  which  passage  the  wo^  "  attri- 
bnti"  denotes  a  politieal  dependence,  and  in  Gallia 
that  rigni&d  payment  of  money.  The  Bemi  took 
eare  of  themselves  [Rkmi]. 

Pliny  names  the  Suessionee  Liberi  (iv.  1 7),  which, 
if  it  means  anything,  may  mean  that  tbey  were  le- 
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kaaed  m  h!a  time  Imm  their  dependence  CB  the 
BemL  In  Pliny's  text  tbe  name  "  Soeconi "  atanda 
between  the  name  Veromandni  and  Soeasiaies;  hut 
nobody  has  yet  iband  oat  what  it  means. 

The  orthography  of  thia  name  is  not  qnite  cer- 
tain; and  the  present  name  Snusom  is  as   Dearths 
tnith  as  any  other  form.     In  Stiabo  (ir.  p.  195) 
it  is  Sovwo-iAvn,  and  Loean  (L  423)  has— 
"  Et  Bitttrix,  loogisqae  leves  Soessooes  in  anms:* 

Saessones  is  a  correotioa;  bnt  there  is  no  doobt 
aboot  it  (ed.  Oodendocp).  [G.  L.] 

SUE'SSULA  (SowairovXa  :  Etk.  SDessulanos: 
Set$ola),  a  city  cf  Campania,  idtnated  in  tbe  interior 
of  that  country,  near  the  ftontiets  of  Samninm, 
betwen  Capua  and  Nola,  and  about  4  miles  NK  of 
Acerrae.  It  is  repeatedly  mentioned  during  tbe 
wars  of  tbe  Bomans  with  die  Samnitei,  as  well  as  in 
their  campaigns  against  Hannibal  Thtu  in  tbe 
First  Samnite  War  (b.  a  343)  it  was  the  scene  of  s 
decisive  victory  by  Valerias  Corrns  over  the  Samnitts, 
who  had  gathered  together  the  remuns  of  their  army 
which  had  been  previooaly  defeated  at  Monnt  Ganm 
(Liv.  vii.  37).  In  tbe  great  Campanian  War  sbortly 
after,  the  Snessulani  followed  the  fortones  of  the 
citizens  of  Capoa,  and  shared  the  same  fiOe,  ao  that 
at  the  close  of  the  contest  they  must  have  obtained 
the  Branan  ciritas,  but  without  the  right  of  soffiage 
(Id.  viii.  14).  In  the  Second  Punic  War  the  city  besre 
a  considerable  part,  though  apparently  more  &om  its 
position  than  iu  own  importance.  The  line  of  hilb 
which  rises  from  the  level  plsin  of  Campaaia 
immediately  above  Saessnla,  and  forms  a  kind  cf 
prolongation  of  the  ridge  of  Monnt  Tifata,  was  a 
station  almost  as  convenient  as  that  monntain  itsdf, 
and  in  a  a  216,  it  wss  occupied  by  Marceilns  with 
the  view  of  protecting  Nola,  and  watching  tiie 
operatiflas  of  Hannibal  against  that  city  (Liv.  vtS; 
14,  17).  From  this  time  the  Bomans  Mem  to  have 
kept  ap  a  permanent  camp  there  for  aome  yean, 
which  was  known  as  tbe  Casira  Clandiana,  6«n 
tbe  name  of  Marcellus  who  had  first  established  it, 
and  which  is  continuHlly  alluded  to  during  the 
operations  of  the  subsequent  campaigns  (Liv.  xxiii. 
31,  xxiv.  46, 47,  xxv.  7,  22,  xxvi  9).  But  fixxn 
this  period  the  name  of  Simsala  din^^iears  from 
history.  It  continued  to  be  a  mtmici]^  toiwn  of 
Campania,  though  apparently  one  of  a  secoodaiy 
class ;  and  Inscriptions  attest  its  monidpal  rank 
under  the  Empire.  It  had  received  a  body  of 
veterans  as  colonists  under  Salla,  but  did  not  attain 
the  colonial  rank  (Strab.  v.  p.  249;  Plin.  Ui  5.  a.  9; 
Orell.  Inter.  129,  ISO,  2333;  Lib.  Col  f.  SS7> 
Tbe  Tabula  places  it  on  a  line  of  road  firom  Capua 
to  Nob>,  >t  the  distance  of  9  miles  from  each  of  tboae 
dtiee  (7bi.  Ptut).  It  was  an  episcopal  see  in  tiie 
first  sges  of  Christianity,  and  its  destructian  is 
ascribed  to  the  Satamns  in  the  9th  century.  Its 
ruins  are  still  risible  in  a  spot  now  occupied  by  a 
manhy  forest  about  4  miles  S.  of  Maddaltmi,  and 
an  aiyacent  castle  is  still  called  Tom  iH  Smoia. 
In:icriptione,  as  well  as  capitals  of  columns  and 
other  architectural  fragments,  have  been  foood  there 
(Pratilli  Via  Appia,  iii.  3.  p.  347;  Bomaneili,  voL 
iii  p.  590>  [R  H.  B.] 

SUETBI  (imiJirpli",  PtoL  iii  1.  §  42,  written 
3ovicTpfoi  in  some  editions),  a  Ligutian  peop^  placed 
by  Pliny  (ill  4)  above  the  O^ii,  who  were  an 
the  coast  between  Fr^  snd  AtOilHM.  Tbe  Soetri 
are  the  last  people  namied  in  the  Trophy  of  the  Alpa. 
If  tbe  poeitioo  of  thcb  town  Salinae  [SauBABJ  ia 
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tmipgl/  fixed,  the  Soetri  wen  in  the  nortlieni  urt 
of  the  cUoceee  of  Fr^jui.  [0.  L.] 

SUEVI  (iofjSm  or  lountat),  is  the  designation 
for  a  Tery  large  jiortion  of  the  population  of  andent 
Ocnnany,  and  comprised  a  great  oomber  of  separate 
tribes  with  distinctive  names  of  their  own,  sncfa  as 
tha  Semnones.  German  antbors  generally  connect 
the  name  Soevi  with  StoAan,  i.  e.  to  eway,  move 
unsteadily,  and  take  it  as  a  designation  of  the  nn- 
stsady  and  migatory  habits  of  the  people,  to  dis- 
tinguish them  from  the  Ingaevones,  who  dwelt  in 
Tillages  or  fixed  habitations  (Zeass,  Die  Deuttchen, 
f.  55,  foil.);  others,  however,  and  apparently  with 
good  reason,  regard  the  name  as  of  Celtic  or  even 
Slavonian  origin;  for  the  Boinans  no  donbt  em> 
ployed  the  name,  not  became  indigenous  in  Ger- 
many, but  because  they  heard  it  from  the  Celts 
in  Gaul.  We  must,  however,  fnan  the  first  dis- 
tinguish between  the  Suevi  of  Caesar  (A  0.  i.  37, 
51,  54,  iii.  7,  ir.  1,  &e.)  and  those  of  Tacitus 
(Cisrm.  38,  &c.):  the  Suevi  in  Caesar  occupied  the 
eastern  banks  of  the  Rhine,  in  and  about  the  country 
DOW  called  Baden,  while  Tacitus  describes  them  as 
occupying  the  country  to  the  north  and  east  of  the 
Saevi  of  Caesar,  so  that  the  two  writers  assign  to 
tbem  quite  a  difierent  area  of  country.  Strabo  (vii. 
p.  290)  again  states  that  in  his  time  the  Suevi  ex- 
tended from  the  Bhenns  to  the  Albis,  and  that  some 
of  them,  such  as  the  Hermunduri  and  Longobardi, 
bad  advanced  even  to  the  north  of  the  Albis. 
Whether  the  nations  called  Suevi  by  Caesar  and 
Tacitus  are  the  same,  and  if  so,  what  causes  induced 
them  in  later  times  to  migrate  to  the  north  and  east, 
STB  questions  to  which  history  furnishes  no  answers. 
It  is  possible,  however,  that  those  whom  Caesar 
encountered  were  only  a  branch  of  the  great  body, 
perhaps  Chatti  and  Longobardi.  That  these  latter 
were  pure  Germans  cannot  be  doubted ;  but  the 
Soeri  of  Tacitqs,  extending  from  the  BalUo  to  the 
Danube,  and  occupying  the  greater  part  of  Germany, 
so  donbt  contained  many  Celtic  and  still  more  Sla- 
Tonic  elements.  It  has  in  &ot  been  conjectured, 
with  great  probability,  that  the  name  Suevi  was 
applied  to  tboee  tribei  which  were  not  pure  Ger- 
mans, but  more  or  less  mixed  with  Slavonians;  for 
thus  we  can  understand  how  it  happened  that  in 
their  habits  and  mode  of  life  they  differed  so  widely 
firom  the  other  Germans,  as  weseefhxn  Tadtus;  and 
it  would  also  account  for  the  fact  that  in  later  times 
«e  find  Slavonians  peaceably  established  in  countries 
previously  occupied  by  Susvi.  (Compi  Plin.  iv.  28 ; 
PtoL  il  11.  §  15;  OroB.  I  2.)  It  deserves  to  be 
noticed  that  Tadtus  {Germ.  2,  45)  calls  all  the 
country  inhabited  by  Soevian  tribes  by  the  name 
Suevia.  The  nanw  Sneri  appears  to  have  been 
known  to  the  Romans  as  early  as  B.  c.  123  (Sisenna, 
eg>.  Non.  i.  v.  lameea),  and  they  were  at  all  times  re- 
garded as  a  powerful  and  warlike  peoples  Their 
country  was  covered  by  migh^  forests,  bat  towns 
(oppida)  also  are  epoken  of.  (Caee.  B.  G.  iv.  19.) 
As  Germany  became  better  known  to  the  Romans,  the 
generic  name  Soevi  fell  more  and  more  into  disuse, 
and  the  separate  tribes  were  called  by  their  own 
names,  although  Ptolemy  still  applies  the  name  of 
Suevi  to  the  Semnones,  Longobardi,  and  AngU. 

In  the  second  half  of  the  third  century  we  again 
find  the  name  Suevi  limited  to  the  conntiy  to  which 
it  had  been  applied  by  Caesar.  (Amm.  Marc  xvi. 
10;  Jomand.  Get.  55;  Tab.  Petit.)  These  Suevi, 
from  whom  the  modem  Sitnbia  and  the  Suabiaat  de- 
rive their  names,  seem  to  have  been  a  body  of  ad- 
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TenliusiB  fiwu  Tarions  German  tribes,  who  assumed 
tha  andent  and  iUustrions  name,  which  was  as  ap- 
plicable to  them  as  it  was  to  the  Suevi  of  old. 
These  later  Suevi  appear  in  alliance  with  the  Ale- 
mannians  and  Burgundians,  and  in  possession  of  the 
German  side  of  Gaul,  and  Switzerland,  and  even  in 
Italy  and  Spain,  where  they  joined  the  Visigoths. 
Ridmer,  who  acts  so  prominent  a  part  in  the  bistoiy 
of  the  Roman  em|are,  was  a  Suevian.  (Comp.  Zeuss, 
l.  c;  Wilhelm,  Gernutmen,  p.  101,  &c.;  Grimm, 
Deuttdie  Gram.  i.  pp.  8,  60.  ii.  p.  25,  Gexh.  dtr 
Dtnttchm  Spr.  i.  p.  494;  Latham,  on  TaeiL  Germ. 
EpOeg.  f.  Ixxi.)  [L.  S.] 

SUEVICUM  MARE,  is  the  name  given  by  Ta- 
dtus (^Germ.  45)  to  the  Bailie  Sea,  which  Ptolemy 
calls  the  iofiueriKhs  'OxHwit  (viL  5.  §  2,  viiL  10. 
§2.)  [L.S.] 

SUFES  a  place  in  Byzacena  (/(m.  Ant.  pp.  47, 
48,  49,  51,  65).    Now  Sbibaor  Snhai.  [T.  H. D.] 

SUFE'TULA  a  town  of  Byiacene,  25  miles 
S.  of  Sufes.  In  its  origin  it  seems  to  have 
been  •  latsr  and  smaller  place  than  tlis  latter, 
whence  Its  name  as  a  diminutive — little  Sufes.  In 
process  of  time,  however,  it  became  a  veiy  con- 
siderable town,  as  it  appears  to  have  been  the  centra 
whence  all  the  raads  leading  into  the  interior  radi- 
ated. Some  vast  and  magnificent  ruins,  consisting 
of  the  remains  of  three  temples,  a  tritmiphal  arch, 
&C.,  at  the  present  Sfaitla,  which  is  seated  on  a 
lofty  plateau  oa  the  right  bank  of  the  Wed  DtckmHa, 
80  kilometres  SW.  of  Kairvxm,  attest  its  andent 
importance.  (See  Shaw's  Traveh,  p.  107 ;  Pe- 
Uaaier,  in  Seme  ArchaoL  July  1847.)    [T.  H.  D.] 

SUIA  fSvto,  Staph,  B.  s.  v.:  Eth.  2vi'<(nir, 
Sulciit;  IMa,  Stadiamn,  §§  331, 332),  the  harbour 
of  Elyrus  in  Crete,  50  stadia  to  the  W.  of  Poed- 
lassns,  situated  on  a  plain.  It  probably  existed  as 
late  as  the  time  of  Hierocles,  thongh  now  entirely 
uninhabited.  Mr.  Pashl^  (TraveU,  vol.  iL  p.  100) 
foiuid  remains  of  the  city  walls  as  well  as  other 
public  buildings,  but  not  more  andent  than  the 
time  of  the  Roman  Empire.  Several  tombs  exist 
resembling  those  of  H&gkio  Kytrleo ;  an  aqueduct 
is  also   remaining.  ££.  B.  J.] 

SUILLUM  [HKLvnxOM.] 

SUXNDINUM.    [Cknomani.] 

SUIOMES,  are  mentioned  only  by  Tacitus  (^Gern. 
44)  as  the  most  northern  of  the  German  tribex, 
dwelling  on  an  island  in  the  ocean.  He  was  no  doubt 
thinking  of  Scandia  or  Scandinavia;  and  Suiones  un,: 
questionably  C(«tains  the  root  of  the  modem  nam* 
Satdta  and  Smdit.  [L.  S.] 

SUISSA,  a  town  in  Amienia  Minor  (/(.  Ant. 
pp.  207,  216),  where,  accarding  to  the  Notitis 
Imperii  (p.  27),  the  Ala  I.  Ulpia  Oaoorum  was 
stationed  ;  but  its  Ave  is  now  unknown.    [L.  S.] 

SUISSATIUM  (m  PtoL  immrriamy,  ii.  6. 
§  65),  a  town  of  the  Caristi  in  Hispania  Tarra- 
conensis.  The  Geogr.  Bar.  (iv.  45)  calls  it  Seu- 
statinm.    It  is  the  modem  Vittoria.        [T.  H.  D] 

SULCI (XoXxoI,  Steph. &,  Ptol.;  2ovXxai,Stnb.; 
2(\xoi,  Fans. :  Etk.  Sukitanns:  &  Amtieco),  one 
of  the  most  considerable  cities  of  Sardinia,  situated 
in  the  SW.  comer  of  the  island,  on  a  small  island, 
now  called  Jedla  dt  S.  Antiom,  which  is,  however, 
jodned  to  the  mainland  by  a  narrow  isthmus  or 
neck  of  sand.  &  of  this  isthmus,  between  the  island 
and  the  mainland,  is  an  extensive  bay,  now  called 
the  Golfo  di  Paimat,  which  was  known  in  andent 
times  as  the  Sulcitanus  Portus  (Ptol.).  The  found- 
ation of  Snld  is  expressly  attributed  to  the  Cartha- 
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ginians  (Pwa.  x.  17.  $  «;  Clradin.  B.  OM. SieX 
•Dd  it  aeami  to  havt  bcooma  nndv  thtt  piople  ooa 
of  the  nxat  considenble  citMS  of  Sardiiiim,  ud  ooa 
of  th«  chief  Mat!  of  their  power  in  the  isiaod.  Its 
name  was  first  meotiooed  in  historjr  daring  the  First 
Punio  War,  when  the  Carthaginian  general,  Hanni- 
bal, having  been  defeated  in  a  sea-fight  bj  C.  Solpi' 
cios,  took  refuge  at  Sulci,  bat  was  slain  in  a  tomnlt 
by  bis  own  soldiers  (Zonar.  TiiL  IS).  No  other 
mention  of  the  name  oocors  in  historj  till  the  Ciril 
War  between  Pompej  and  Caeear,  when  the  dtisens 
of  Sold  reoeiTcd  in  their  port  the  fleet  cf  Kaaidini, 
the  admiral  of  Pompej,  and  faniished  him  with 
■applies;  for  which  serrioe  they  were  eererely  pan- 
isbed  by  Caesar,  on  his  ratom  from  Afiica,  a.  a  46, 
who  imposed  on  the  dty  a  contribntioa  of  100,000 
sesterces,  besides  beaTilj  incmuing  its  annnal  tri- 
bute of  com  (Uirt.  B.  Afr.  9S).  Motwithstanding 
this  infliction.  Sold  seems  to  bare  cootinoed  under 
the  Roman  Empire  to  be  one  of  the  most  Soorishing 
towns  in  the  island.  Stoabo  and  Mela  both  mantioo 
it  as  if  it  were  the  second  dty  in  Sardinia;  and  its 
munidpal  rank  is  attested  by  hiscriptioii*,  as  well  as 
by  Pliny.  (Strab.  t.  pi  225;  MeL  il  7.  §  19;  Phn. 
iiL  7.  s.  13;  PtoL  iii.  3.  §  3;  Ituer,  ap  De  la  Mar- 
mora, ToL  iL  pp.  479,  482.)  The  Itioemries  give  a 
line  of  road  proceeding  from  Tibala  direct  to  Sold,  a 
sufficient  proof  of  the  importance  of  the  latter  |daoe. 
(/(m.  AnL  pp.  83, 84.)  It  was  also  one  of  the  foor 
chief  episcopal  sees'  into  which  Sardinia  was  divided, 
and  seems  to  hare  oontinoed  to  btf  inhabited  throagh 
a  great  part  of  the  middle  ages,  bnt  ceased  to  sxist 
before  the  13th  century.  The  remains  of  the  ancient 
dty  an  distinctly  seen  a  little  to  the  N.  of  the 
modem  village  of  &  ^fUtooo,  on  the  isiaod  or  peninsula 
of  the  same  name:  and  the  works  of  art  which  have 
been  found  there  bear  testimony  to  its  floaiiahing 
condition  onder  the  Bomans.  (De  la  Harmora,  ytA. 
a.  p.  357;  Smyth's  Sardmia,  p.  317.)  The  name 
of  Sulat  it  given  at  the  present  day  to  the  whole 
district  of  the  mainland,  immediately  opposite  to 
8.  Antioco,  which  is  one  of  the  most  fertile  and 
best  cultivated  tracts  in  the  whole  of  Sardinia, 
The  Suldtani  of  Ptolemy  (iii.  3.  §  6)  are  evi- 
dently tlie  inhabitants  of  this  district. 

The  Itineraries  mention  a  town  or  village  of  the 
name  of  Sulci  on  the  E.  coast  of  Sardinia,  which 
must  not  be  confounded  with  the  more  celebrated 
dty  of  the  name.  (Jtin.  AnLf.  80.)  It  was  pro- 
bably situated  at  Giratol,  near  TortoK.  (De  la 
Harmora,  p.  443.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

SULGAlS,  river.  [GAUJA,p.  954;  VmcAUtnc] 

SU'LIA,  SULE'NA  iXovKia,  SsvA^vo,  SbuUant. 
§§  324,  325),  a  pronumtory  of  Crete,  65  stadia 
from  Matala,  where  there  was  a  Sarbonr  and  good 
water,  identified  by  Mr.  Pashley  (TVowIt,  vol.  i. 
p.  304)  with  Hdgkio  Galine,  the  chief  port  of 
Apuiri,  on  the  S.  coast  of  the  island.     [E.  B.  J.] 

SULIS,  in  Gallia,  is  placed  in  the  Table  on  a 
route  Crum  Dartoritoni,  which  is  Dariorignm  [Da- 
BiOBioim]  the  capital  of  the  Veneti,  to  Gesocribate 
the  western  extremity  of  Bntagite.  The  distance 
from  Dariorignm  to  SoUs  is  xx.  By  following  the 
direction  of  the  route  we  come  to  the  junction  of  a 
small  river  named  Stud  with  the  river  of  Blavet. 
The  name  and  distance,  as  lyAiiTilla  rapposes,  in- 
dicale  the  position  of  Solii.  [G.  L.] 

SULLONIACAE,  a  town  in  Britannia  Bomana 
(/(m.  Ant.  p.  471),  now  Broddig  Hill  in  Hert- 
/vrdihin.    (Camden,  p.  359.)  [T.  H.D.] 

SULMO  (Semoneto),  as  ancient  city  of  li-itiom, 
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awotioned  coly  by  Pliny  (iii.  5.  i.  9)  among  thos* 
which  wen  extinct  in  his  time,  anid  incidentally 
noticed  by  VirgiL  (ilea.  x.  517.)  It  is  in  all  pro- 
bability the  same  place  with  the  modem  Sermometa, 
which  stands  on  a  hill  between  Morba  and  Setia, 
looking  over  the  Pontine  Harshes.        [E.  H.  B-3 

SULMU(3oiiV«':  Elk.  Stthnooanis:  StJmoiui), 
a  dty  of  the  Peligni,  situated  in  the  valley  oi  the 
Gmw,  in  a  spacious  basin  formed  by  the  janction  of 
that  river  with  several  minor  streams.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  it  was  one  of  the  prindpal  dlJes  of  the 
Peligni,  as  an  independent  tribe,  bat  no  notice  of  it 
is  found  in  history  before  the  Boman  conqoest.  A 
tradition  alluded  to  by  Ovid  and  Silius  Italioo, 
which  ascribed  its  foundatkn  to  Solymns,  a  Phiy- 
gian  and  one  of  the  oompaniont  of  Aeneas,  is  evi- 
dently a  meie  etymological  fiction  (Ovid,  FcuL  ir. 
79;  SiL  ItaL  ix.  70—76.)  The  first  mentica  of 
Suhno  occurs  in  the  Second  Punic  War,  when  its 
territory  was  ravaged  by  Hannibal  in  B.  C-  21 1,  bnt 
without  attacking  the  dty  itself.  (Liv.  xsvi.  II.) 
Its  name  is  not  noticed  daring  the  Social  Wsr,  in 
which  the  Peligni  todc  so  pmninent  a  part;  bat  a^ 
oonUng  to  Floras,  it  sufiered  severely  in  the  snbae- 
qnent  dvil  war  between  Sulla  and  Marios,  having 
been  deetroyed  by  the  former  as  a  paniafanient  for 
its  attachment  to  his  rival.  (Flm.  iii.  21.)  Tin 
expressions  cf  that  riietorical  writer  are  not,  however, 
to  be  constroed  Uterally,  and  it  is  more  proiiable  that 
Solmo  was  confiscated  and  its  lands  aasgned  by 
Sulla  to  a  body  of  his  soldiers.  (Zumpt,  de  Colom. 
p.  261.)  At  all  events  it  IS  cotain  that  Solmo  ws* 
a  well-peopled  and  considerable  town  in  ii.a  49, 
when  it  was  occupied  by  Domilios  with  a  gairison 
cf  seven  oohorts;  but  the  dtizens,  who  were  fitvour- 
ably  afiiected  to  Caesar,  opened  their  gatae  to  hia 
lieutenant  M.  Antonins  as  soon  as  be  appeared  bo- 
fore  the  phne.  (Caes.  B.  C.  i.  18;  Cic  ad  AU. 
viii.4,  IS  a.)  Nothing  more  is  known  historicslly 
of  Sulmc^  which,  however,  appears  to  have  always 
continaed  to  be  a  considerable  prorincial  town. 
Ovid  speaks  of  it  as  one  of  the  three  mmiidpal 
towns  whose  districts  composed  the  territosy  of  the 
Peligni  ("  Pdigni  pars  tertia  raris,"  .^aaor.  iL  16. 1) : 
and  this  is  confirmed  both  by  Pliny  and  the  Liber 
Coloniamm;  yet  it  does  not  seem  to  have  ever  been 
a  large  place,  and  Ovid  himself  designates  it  as  a 
small  provincial  town.  {^Amor.  iii.  IS.)  Fran  the 
Liber  Coloniamm  we  loim  also  that  it  bad  reccrred 
a  colony,  probably  n  the  time  of  Augustas  (Plio. 
UL  12.  s.  17;  Lib.  Cobn.  pp.  229,  360);  tfaoagh 
Pliny  does  not  give  it  the  title  of  a  Colonia.  In- 
scriptions, as  well  as  the  geographers  and  Itiner- 
aries, attest  its  continued  existence  as  a  munidpal 
town  tjiroaghout  the  Boman  Empire.  (Strab.  v.  p^ 
241;  Ptol.  iii.  1.  §64;  Tab.  Pent;  Or^L  Inter. 
3856  ;  Mommsen,  Jnier.  R.X.  pp.  287—289.) 
The  modem  dty  of  Snimona  undoubtedly  oocajxes 
the  ancient  site:  it  is  a  tolerably  flourishing  plan 
and  an  episotfpal  see,  having  succeeded  to  that  dig- 
nity after  the  fall  of  Vaha,  which  had  arisen  on  tba 
ruins  of  Corfinium.  (Romanelli,  voL  iii.  pp^  154 — 
166.) 

The  chief  odabri^  of  Solmo  is  derived  from  its 
having  been  Hia  birthplace  of  Ovid,  who  repeatedly 
alludes  to  it  as  such,  and  celebrates  its  salnl»ity, 
and  the  nnmerons  streams  of  clear  and  perennial 
water  in  which  its  neigbboorhood  abounded  Bat, 
like  the  whole  district  of  the  Peligni,  it  was  ex- 
tremely cold  in  winter,  whence  Ovid  himsdf,  and 
Silius  Italicus  in  imitaUon  of  him,  calls  it  "gdidns 
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Sabno"  (Ovid,  F€atW.  81,  Tri$t.  iv.  10. 3,  Aau>r. 
ii.  16;  SO.  Itaj.  Tiii.  511.)  Its  territorj  wu  fertile, 
both  in  oom  and  wine,  and  one  district  of  it,  the  Pagoa 
Fabianns,  is  parttcolarly  mentioned  b;  Plin;  (xrii. 
26.  s.  43)  for  the  care  bestowed  on  the  iirigation  of 
the  vineyards. 

The  remains  of  the  ancient  city  are  of  little  in- 
terest as  ruins,  bat  indicate  the  existence  of  •  con- 
siderable town  ;  among  them  are  the  vestiges  of  an 
amphitheatre,  a  theatre,  and  thermae,  all  of  them 
withoDt  the  gates  of  the  modem  city.  About  2 
miles  from  thence,  at  the  foot  of  the  ifotUe  JUorrone, 
are  some  ruins  of  reticnlated  masoniy,  probably  those 
of  a  Roman  vilU,  which  has  been  called,  without  the 
slightest  reason  or  authority,  that  of  Ovid.  (Roma- 
nelli,  vol.  iii.  pp.  159)  161;  Craven's  Abnati,  vol. 
ii.  p.  32.) 

Snbno  was  distant  seven  miles  from  Corfinium,  as 
we  learn  both  from  the  Tabula  and  from  Caeear. 
(Caes.  B.  C.  i.  18;  To*.  Petit)  Ovid  tells  us  that 
it  was  90  miles  from  Rome  (TVwt  iv.  10.  4),  a 
statement  evidently  meant  to  be  precise.  The  actual 
distance  by  the  highroad  would  be  94  miles ;  viz. 
70  to  Cerfennia,  17  from  thence  to  Corfinium,  and  7 
from  Corfinium  to  Sulmo.  (D'Atm\ie,Anttl.04ogr. 
de  ritalie,  pp.  175, 179.)  There  was,  however,  pro- 
bably a  branch  road  to  Sulmo,  after  passing  the  Mons 
Imens,  avoiding  the  detour  by  Corfinium.  [E.  H.  B.] 

SUMATIA  (ioviueria, Pans.  viii.  3.  §  4;  Steph. 
B.  «.  v.;  2ovinpta,  Pans.  viiL  36.  §  7 ;  iouiiinior, 
Pans.  viii.  27.  §  3;  Zov/i^Tiia,  Steph.  B.  (.  c),  a 
town  of  Arcadia  in  the  district  Haenalia,  on  the 
southern  slope  of  Mt  Maenalns.  It  was  probably 
on  the  summit  of  the  hill  now  called  Ssttmna,  where 
there  are  some  remains  of  polygonal  walls.  (Leake, 
Morea,  vol.  ii.  p^  51 ;  Ross,  Pdoponna,  p.  120.) 

SUMMONTORIUM,  a  place  in  Vindelicia  (/t 
AnL  p.  277),  where,  according  to  the  Motitia  Im- 
perii, the  commander  of  the  3i:d  legion  was  stationed. 
Its  exact  site  is  uncertain,  [L.  S.] 

SUMMUS  PYRENAEUS.  One  of  the  passes  of 
this  name  mentioned  in  the  Antonine  Itin.  and  the 
Table  was  on  the  road  from  Narbo  (^Narbotme)  to 
Jancaria  (^Junquera)  in  Spain.  The  road  passed  from 
Narbo  through  Ad  Centuriones  and  Ad  Stabnlum  ; 
but  the  distances  in  the  Itins.  are  not  correct;  nor  is 
the  distance  in  the  Itin.  correct  from  Snnimns  Pyre- 
naeus  to  Jnncaria.  The  pass,  however,  is  well 
marked ;  and  it  is  the  Col  de  Pertut,  which  is  com- 
manded by  the  fint  of  BeUf garde.  This  is  the  road 
by  which  Hannibal  entered  Gallia,  and  the  Roman 
armies  marohed  from  Gallia  into  S{jain.  A  second 
pass  named  Snmmua  Pyrenaens  in  the  Antonine  Itin. 
was  on  the  road  from  Beneharnnm  [Beniuuhnum] 
in  Aquilania  to  Caesaraugusta  (Saragoia)  in  Spain. 
The  road  went  through  Iluro  (Oferon)  and  Aspa 
Luca  [Aspa  Luca]  and  Fomm  Ligneum  [Fobuh 
Lioitkum],  which  is  5  ^m  Summus  Pyrenaens. 
This  rood  follows  the  Gave  dAtpe  from  Oleron/ 
and  on  reaching  the  head  of  the  valley  then  are  two 
roads,  one  to  the  right  and  the  other  to  the  left 
That  to  the  right  called  Port  de  Bemere  must  be 
the  old  road,  because  it  leads  into  the  valley  of 
Araffuea  and  to  Beilo  in  Spain,  which  is  the 
Ebellinum  of  the  Itin.  on  the  road  from  Sommus 
Pyrenaens  io  Saragoia. 

There  is  a  third  pass  the  most  western  of  all  also 
named  Snmmns  Pyrenaens  on  the  road  from  Aquae 
Tarbellicae  (Dax)  in  Aquitania  to  Pompelon  (Pam- 
plona) in  Spain.  The  Summus  Pyrenaens  is  the 
Sommet  de  Cattd-Pinon,  firom  wUch  we  descend 
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into  the  valley  of  SotuxevaOet  on  the  road  to  Pom- 
plana  [Ihdb  FtsesakubI.  (D'Anville,  HoUee, 
#c.)  [G.L.] 

SUNA  [ABOBioDnEa] 

SU'NICI.  Tacitus  {ffiit  iv.  66)  mentions  the 
Snnici  in  die  history  of  the  war  with  Civilis.  Oi- 
vilis  having  made  an  alliance  with  the  Agrippinenses 
(Coin)  resolved  to  try  to  gain  over  the  nearest 
people  to  Coin,  and  he  first  secured  the  Stmici. 
Claudius  Laheo  opposed  him  with  a  force  hastily 
raised  among  the  Betasii,  Tnngri  and  Nervii,  and  he 
was  confident  in  his  position  by  having  poesession  of 
the  bridge  over  the  Mosa.  [Pons  Mosaic].  No 
certain  conclusion  as  to  the  position  of  the  Sunioi 
can  be  derived  from  this;  bnt  perhaps  they  were 
between  Coin  and  the  Moot.  Pliny  (iv.  17)  men- 
tions the  Sunici  between  the  Tnngri  uid  the  Flisia- 
bones.  [O.  L.] 

SITNIUM  (ioirioi':  Etk.  3oune6s),  the  name  of 
a  promontory  and  damns  on  the  southern  coast  of 
Attica.  The  promontory,  which  forms  the  most 
southerly  point  in  the  country,  rises  almost  perpen- 
dicularly from  the  sea  to  a  great  height,  and  was 
crowned  with  a  temple  of  Athena,  the  tutelary 
goddess  of  Attica.  (Pans.  L  1.  §  1 ;  So^wv  tp6v, 
Hom.  Od.  iii.  278  ;  Soph.  AJax,  1235;  Eurip.  CgoL 
292;  Vitruv.  iv.  7).  Sunium  was  fortified  in  the 
nineteenth  year  of  the  Peloponneeian  War(B.c  413) 
for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  passage  of  the  corn- 
ships  to  Athens  (Thuc.  viii.  4),  and  was  regarded 
from  that  time  as  one  of  the  principal  fortreses  of 
Attica  (Comp.  Dem.  pro  Cor.  p.  238 ;  Liv.  xxxi. 
25;  Scylax,  p.  21.)  Its  proximity  to  the  silver 
mines  of.Lanrium  probably  contributed  to  its  pros- 
perity, which  passra  into  a  proverb  (Anaxand.  tq>. 
Atken.  vi.  p.  263,  c.)  ;  but  even  in  the  time  of 
Cicero  it  had  sunk  into  decay  (atj^t&xiii.  10).  The 
circuit  of  the  walls  may  stiU  be  traced,  except  whera 
the  precipitous  nature  of  the  rocks  afforded  a  natural 
defence.  The  walls  which  are  fortified  with  square 
towers,  are  of  the  moet  regular  Hellenic  masonry, 
and  enclose  a  space  of  a  little  more  than  half  a  mile  in 
circumference.  The  southern  part  of  Attica,  ex- 
tending northwards  from  the  promontory  of  Sunium 
as  fitf  as  Thoricus  on  the  east,  and  Anaphlystns  on 
the  west,  is  called  by  Herodotns  the  Suniac  angle 
(Ti*  yowhn  Thy  2ovi'uuc(Ji',  iv.  99).  Though 
Sunium  was  especially  sacred  to  Athena,  we  learn 
from  Aristoptumes  (EguU.  557,  Avet,  869)  that 
Poseidm  was  also  worshipped  there. 

The  promontory  of  Sunium  is  now  called  Co^ 
KoUnnet,  from  the  ruins  of  the  temple  of  Athena 
which  still  crown  its  summit  Leaks  observes  that 
"  the  temple  was  a  Doric  hexastyle;  but  none  of 
the  columns  of  the  fronts  remain.  The  original 
nnmber  of  those  in  the  fianks  is  imcertaun;  bat 
there  are  still  standing  nine  columns  of  the  sonthem, 
and  three  of  the  northern  side,  with  their  archi- 
traves, together  vrith  the  two  oolnmns  and  one  of 
the  antae  of  the  pronaua,  also  bearing  their  archi- 
traves. The  oolunms  of  the  peristyle  were  3  feet 
4  inches  in  diameter  at  the  base,  and  2  feet  7  inches 
under  the  cajntal,  with  an  intercolnmniation  below 
of  4  feet  II  inches.  The  height,  including  the 
capital,  was  19  feet  3  inches.  The  expoeed  situa- 
tion of  the  building  has  caused  a  great  corrosion  in 
the  surface  of  the  marble,  which  was  probably 
brought  from  the  neighbouring  mountains;  for  it  is 
lees  homogeneous,  and  of  a  coarser  grain,  than  the 
marble  of  Fentele.  The  walls  of  the  fortress  were 
&ced  with  the  same  kind  of  stone.    The  entabla- 
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ton  of  tlw  poistjle  of  the  temple  wit  adoraad 
with  icnliitara,  acme  mnaiu  of  which  h«Te  been 
faand  UMOg  tlw  raim.  North  of  the  temple,  and 
neerlj  in  a  line  irith  iti  eastern  boat,  are  foanda- 
tione  of  the  Propylaanm  or  entnaoe  into  the  eaered 
feribolai:  it  was  aboat  50  feet  l«ng  and  30  bmad, 
and  presented  at  either  end  a  front  of  two  Doric 
ooliunns  between  antae,  snpportinf;  a  pediment.  The 
oolnmns  were  17  feet  high,  including  the  capital, 
S  feet  10  inches  in  diameter  at  the  base,  with  an 
opening  between  them  of  8  feet  8  inches.*  {Tit 
iemi  <(f  AUiea,  f.  63,  Snd  ed.)  Leake  remarks 
that  there  are  no  traces  of  an;  third  building  risible, 
aad  that  we  must  therefore  conclude  that  hers,  as 
in  the  tsmple  of  Athena  Polias  at  Athens,  Posadoo 
was  honoured  onlj  with  an  altar.  Wordsworth, 
however,  remarks  that  a  little  to  the  N£i.  of  the 
peninsula  on  which  the  temple  stands  is  a  coairal 
bill,  where  an  extensive  vestiges  of  an  ancient 
building,  which  may  perhaps  be  the  remains  of  tbe 
temple  of  Poseidon.    {AAau  and  A  ttiea,  p^  807.) 

SUNNESIA,  a  nnaU  island  on  the  8.  coast  o< 
Spain  (Oeogr.  Rav.  v.  37.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

SUNONEKSIS  LACUS,  a  lake  in  Bitbynia, 
between  the  Aacania  Lacos  and  the  river  Sangarins. 
(Amm.  Marc  xxvL  S.)  it  is  pmbablj  the  same 
lake  which  is  nientiaD«l  b;  Evagrius  (Hitt  EeeL 
ii  14)  under  the  name  of  Bodrr)  Al^i)  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Nicomedeia,  and  which  is  at  present 
known  under  the  name  of  Skabtaija.  It  seems,  abo, 
to  be  the  same  hke  from  which  the  younger  Pliny 
(x.  SO)  proposed  to  cut  a  canal  to  the  sea.     [L.  S.] 

SUPERAKQUUM  or  SUPEBEQUUM  (£<*. 
Saperaequanns:  CoMtel  Veeehio  Subequo),  a  town  of 
the  Peligni,  one  of  the  tliree  which  posaeeaed  mu- 
nicipal rights,  and  among  which  the  territory  of  that 
people  was  divided.  [PKUOin.]  Hence  it  is  men- 
tioMd  both  by  Pliny  and  in  the  Liber  Colooiamm, 
when  it  is  termed  "Cdonia  Snptraeqnana."  It 
received  a  colony  of  veterans,  probably  under  An- 
gostus,  to  which  a  fresh  body  of  coloniste  was  added 
in  the  reign  of  M.  Aurelias.  (Plin.  iii.  12.  s.  17; 
Lib.  ColoH.  f.  239;  Zumpt,  tk  Colon,  p.  361.)  The 
name  is  not  mentioned  by  any  other  author,  but 
leveral  insoriptions  attest  ita  municipal  importence. 
Ite  site,  which  was  emneotuly  transfenred  by  Clu- 
verius  to  PiUata,  was  clearly  fixed  by  Holstenius 
at  a  place  still  called  Catfel  Vecdiio  Subequo  (in 
older  doenmsnto  Subnquo  or  Subnjo),  where  the 
inacriptioas  alluded  to  are  si  ill  extant  It  is  situated 
on  a  bill  00  tbe  right  bank  of  the  Atemns,  and  about 
4  miles  on  the  leil  of  the  Via  Valeria.  Ito  teni> 
toij  probably  oomprised  the  hilly  district  between  that 
road  and  the  Atemns.  (CInver,  ItaL  p.  7S8 ;  Uolaten. 
Not  m  CInver.  p.  145 ;  Romanelli,  vol  iiL  pp.  134 — 
137;  Hommaen,  Iiuer.  ILN.p.  S89.)    [£.  U.  B.] 

SUPERATIL    [AaruRm.] 

SUPEBUM  MARE.    [AcRiAnctm  Hark.] 

SU'PPABA  (ioimxapa,  PeripL  U.  B.  c.  58,  ed. 
Hilll.),  a  place  on  the  western  coast  of  BmdotUm, 
at  no  great  distance  from  Baiygaxa  or  Beroaeh, 
Ptdemy  calls  it  3owiipa  (vii.  1.  §  6).  In  Lassen's 
map  it  is  phoed  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tdpati  or 
Managiaia,  not  £u  to  the  N.  of  SmvL  This  place 
is  also  mentioned  by  Edrisi  (I  p.  171),  and  by  Cos- 
mas  Indieopleustes  nnderthe  form  ot'OffaSit  (p. 
337,  ed.  Montboo.).  It  has  been  suspected,  with 
much  reason,  by  Benfey,  that  thia  is  the  "  Opbir  "  of 
the  Bible, —  the  name  in  Sanscrit  tad  Hebrew  re- 
speetively  oflering  some  remarkable  analogies.  (Ben- 
tiT,iii-Ii>ilien,m£rtektmdGniber,f.3B.)    [V.] 


SURItTS. 

SOHA(r)ii»vpa:  EtlL3mifir4t),ttitjetBjnM, 
situated  on  the  Euphrates,  in  the  district  cf  Palmy- 
nsM,  long.  73°  40',  lat.  85°  40*  of  Pfademy,  who 
places  it  between  Alalia  and  Alamata  (v.  15.  §  35); 
apparently  tbe  Sore  of  tbe  Peotinger  Table,  accord- 
ing to  which  it  was  105  H.P.  distant  from  Palmyra. 
It  is  called  in  the  Notitise  Imperii  (§  34)  FUvia 
Tnrina  Sura  (ap.  Mannert,  p.  408).  It  is  pro- 
bably identical  with  the  Ura  of  Pliny,  where,  accord- 
ing to  him,  the  Euphratee  turns  te  tlie  east  fixm  the 
deserU  of  Palmyra  (v.  34.  a.  87).  He,  however, 
mentions  Sura  (86.  s.  89)  as  the  nearest  town  to 
Philiacnm,  a  town  of  the  Parthians  on  tbe  Eaphrates. 
It  was  136  stadia  distant  from  Heliopolis,  wUdi  was 
situated  in  what  was  called  "  Barbaricua  campoa.' 
It  waa  a  Roman  ganisoo  of  some  importence  in  the 
Persian  campaigns  of  Belisarins ;  snd  a  full  account 
is  given  of  the  drcnmstanoes  under  which  it  waa 
taken  and  burned  by  Chosroes  L  (a.  o.  533),  wbo^ 
having  marched  three  long  days'  joomey  ban  Cir- 
cesinm  to  Zenobia,  along  the  oonrse  of  the  Euphrates, 
thence  proceeded  an  equal  distance  up  the  river  te 
Sura.  Incidental  mention  of  the  bishop  proves  that 
it  waa  then  an  episcopal  aee.  (Procop.  BelL  Pen.  L 
IS,  ii  5.)  Ite  walls  were  so  weak  that  it  did  not 
lurid  out  more  than  half  an  honr ;  but  it  was  after- 
wards more  substantially  fortified,  by  order  of  the 
emperor  Justinian.  (Id.  d»  Aedifieiit  Jtutimiam, 
ii.  9.)  "  About  36  miles  below  Balis  (the  Alalis  of 
Ptolony),  following  the  ooune  of  the  river,  are  the 
ruins  of  iSiira ;  and  about  6  miles  lower  is  the  foci 
of  EUHammim'  which  CoL  Chesney  identifiee  with 
the  Zeugma  of  Tbapsacus,  where,  according  to  local 
tradition,  tbe  army  of  Alexander  crossed  tbe  Ea- 
phrates {Expedition /or  Survey,  ifc.  vol  L  p,  416). 
In  the  Chart  (iiL)  it  is  called  Sooreah.  and  marked 
as  "  brick  ruins,"  and  it  is  probable  that  the  exten- 
sive brick  ruins  a  little  below  this  site,  between  it 
and  Pkmta  (Thapsacns),  may  be  the  remains  of 
Alamata,  mentianed  in  connection  with  Sara  by 
Ptolemy.  Ainswerth  is  certainly  wrong  in  identifying 
the  modem  Surigek  with  the  ancient  Thapsacns 
(p.  73).  [G.  W.] 

SURA,  a  branch  of  the  MosdU  in  GaUia.  Aoso. 
Dins  {Motella,  v.  354)  :— 

"  Namqne  et  Pronaeae  Nemesaeqne  adjuta  meatn 
Sura  toas  propeiat  nest  d^ener  ire  sub  tmdaa.* 

The  Sura  (&w  or  Sure),  conies  front  Ltatmbomy, 
and  after  recehring  the  Pranaea(iVMt)  andNeincBa 
{Ifims),  joins  tbe  Oar,  which  &lls  into  the  JUoeeUe  on 
the  left  bank  above  Augaate  Tnviromm.    [6-  L.1 

SinUE.    [SoKAx.] 

SUBASE'NAE  (Smipwrim,  Arrian,  Tnd.  c.  8), 
an  Indian  nation,  noticed  by  Anian,  who  appear 
to  have  dwelt  along  the  banks  of  the  Jnmna.  They 
were  fiunous  for  the  worship  of  the  Indian  Hercolea, 
and  bad  two  principal  cities,  Hethora  (ifodMrv) 
and  Cleisobars.  This  name  is,  pore  Sanscrit,  &ira> 
tmaka$.  [V.] 

SURDAONES.  a  people  of  HispaniaTarraconeuis, 
seated  near  Ilerda,  and  prubably  belonging  to  tbe 
Ilergetes.    (Plin. iii.  3.  s.  4.)  [T'.H.D.] 

SU'RIUM  (2«vpu>v,  Ptol.  T.  10.  §  6),  a  place  in 
Colchis,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Sarins.  (Plin.  vi.  4.  a. 
4.)  There  ia  still  at  this  spot  a  plain  called  Strom. 
(Bitter,  Erdbmde,  iL  p.  809.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

SU'RIDS  a  small  tributary  river  of  the  Pliasis  in 
Colchis.  (Plin.  vi.  4.  a  4.)  According  to  tbe  same 
anthority,  ite  water  had  a  petrifving  power  (ii.  103. 
s.  106.)  ■  [T.ttD.l 
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StntRENTINUH  PROM.  [Udtebvae  Prox.]' 
SURRENTUM  (Svpfiatriy,  Stnb.;  Soiptrrov, 
PtoL :  Elk.  Sorrentiniu :  Sorrento),  a  city  on  the 
eout  of  CampanU,  oi  the  southern  aide  of  the 
beenliful  golf  called  the  Crater  or  Bag  of  Kapla, 
about  7  mileii  from  the  headland  called  Minervae 
Promontorium,  which  forms  the  southern  boundary 
of  that  bay.  We  hare  Teiy  little  infomutioa  as  to 
it*  early  history :  its  name  is  never  mentioned  till 
after  the  Roman  conquest  of  Campania.  Tradition 
indeed  ascribed  the  foundation  of  Sunentum  to  the 
Greeks,  but  whether  it  was  a  colony  from  Comae, 
or  an  earlier  Greek  settlement,  we  hare  no  account: 
and  there  does  not  appear  any  evidence  that  it  had, 
like  many  pUces  in  tliis  port  of  Italy,  a  disUnctly 
Greek  character  in  historical  times.  Strabo  calls  it 
a  Caoipanian  city  (Strab.  y.  p.  S47),  but  this  may 
Teiy  probably  lilvc  to  its  not  being  one  of  those 
occupied  by  the  Pioentines.  According  to  the 
Liber  Coloniamm  a  great  part  of  its  territory,  and 
perhaps  the  town  itself,  was  considered  in  a  certain 
saosa  as  consecrated  to  Minerva,  on  aocotmt  of  its 
proximity  tc  her  celebrated  temple  on  the  adjoining 
promontory,  and  was  for  that  reason  occnpisd  by 
Greek  settlers  (JJb.  CoL  p.  336).  It  nevertheles* 
received  a  partial  colony  under  Augustus  (/&■)•  )"■' 
without  attaiidng  the  rank  or  diaracter  of  a  Colonia. 
Mnmerous  inscriptions  record  its  existence  as  a 
municipal  town  under  the  Roman  Empire,  and  it  is 
noticed  by  all  the  geographers :  bat  its  name  is 
rarely  mentioned  in  history  (Strab.  L  c;  Plin.  iii.  S- 
(.9 ;  Mel.  ii.  4.  §  9;  PtoL  iiL  1.  §  7 ;  OrelL  Inicr. 
3742  ;  Mommsen,  Iiucr.  R.  tf.  3111-2125).  It 
was,  however,  resorted  to  by  wealthy  Ramans  on 
accotint  of  its  beantiful  scenery  and  delightfhl 
climate ;  among  others  FoUius  Felix,  the  friend  of 
Statins,  had  a  villa  there,  which  the  poet  has 
celebrated  at  considerable  length  in  one  of  his  minor 
poems  (_Silv.  ii.  2).  We  are  told  also  that  Agrippa 
Pcetomns,  when  he  first  incurred  the  displeasure  of 
Augustus,  was  ordered  to  retire  to  Surrentnm, 
befme  he  was  consigned  to  more  complete  banish- 
ment in  the  island  of  Planasia  (Snet.  Atig.  65). 

But  the  chief  celebrity  of  Surrentnm  was  derived 
from  its  wine,  which  enjoyed  a  high  lepntation  at 
Borne,  and  is  repeatedly  alluded  to  by  the  poets  of 
the  Empire.  It  was  considered  very  wholesome,  and 
was  in  conseqnence  recommended  by  physicians  to 
convalescents  and  invalids.  Tiberius  indeed  is  said 
to  have  decUred  that  it  owed  its  reputation  entuely 
to  the  physicians,  and  was  in  reaUty  no  better  than 
vinegar.  It  did  not  attain  its  maturity  till  it  had 
been  kept  25  years  (Plin.  ziv.  6.  i.  8 ;  Atbenaa.  L 
p.  126;  Ovid.  Met.  xr.  710;  Martial,  xiiL  110; 
Stat.  SUv.  iii.  5.  102;  Strab.  v.  p.  243;  Colnm.  S. 
72.  iii.  2.  §  10).  We  learn  from  Martial  also  (xiii. 
IIO,  ziv.  102)  that  Surrentnm  was  noted  for  its 
pottery.  The  hills  which  produced  the  celebrated 
wine  were  thoee  which  encircle  the  pUin  in  which 
the  city  was  situated  ("  Snrrentint  coUee,"  Ovid.  MeL 
L  c),  and  separate  it  from  the  gulf  of  Posidonia  on 
the  other  side  These  hills  form  a  part  of  the  ridge 
which  descends  from  the  lofty  mountain  group  of 
the  Monte  S.  Angela  between  CasieUamare  and 
^mo^.  and  is  continued  as  &r  as  the  headland 
oppoeite  Capri  ■  This  point,  now  called  the  Punta 
Mia  CampaneUa,  the  ancient  Promontorium  Mi- 
nervae, was  known  also  by  the  name  of  Surrentinum 
PronMmtorium,  from  its  close  connection  with  the 
town  of  Surrentum  (Tac  Am.  iv.  67 ;  Stat.  SUv. 
T.  3. 1 65).    The  ccld>rated  saoctiury  «f  tlie  Sirens, 
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frimi  wbich  Snnaitnm  itself  was  supposed  to  hara 
derived  its  name,  seems  to  have  been  aitnated 
(thongh  the  expnsaons  of  Strabo  are  not  very  clear) 
between  this  headland  and  the  town  (StriJ).  v.  p. 
247).  But  the  ishmds  of  the  Sirens  (Srennsae 
Insulae)  were  certainly  the  rocks  now  cidled  Li 
Galli,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  promontory.  The 
villa  of  PoUios,  which  is  described  by  Statins  as 
looking  down  upon  the  deep  Gut/ of  Puteoli,  stood 
upon  the  headland  now  called  Capo  di  Sorrento,  on 
the  W.  of  the  town,  separating  the  Bay  qf  Sontxto 
from  that  of  Maaa:  extensive  ruins  of  it  are  still 
visible,  and  attest  the  accuracy  of  the  poet's  deacrip- 
tion.  (Stat.  SUv.  u.  2 ;  Swinburne's  Traeeb,  voL  i. 
pp.  88—90.) 

The  other  ruins  still  visible  at  &>rre>ito  and  in  its 
neighbonrhood  are  of  no  great  interest:  they  present 
numerous  fragments  of  buildings  of  imperial  times, 
to  some  of  which  the  names  of  a  temple  of  Hercules, 
temple  of  Neptune,  &o.  have  been  applied  by  local 
antiquarians,  with  no  other  foundation  than  the 
fact  that  we  learn  from  Statins  the  existence  of 
temples  to  those  divinities  at  Surrentum.  The  most 
considerable  relic  of  antiquity  is  a  Piscina  of  large 
dimensicos,  which  is  in  such  good  preservation  that 
it  still  serves  to  snpply  the  inhabitants  with  water. 
The  modem  town  of  Sorrento  is  a  floorishmg  and 
populous  place  with  a  population  of  above  6000 
souls:  it  is  mnch  resorted  to  by  strangers  on  accomt 
of  its  mild  and  delicious  climate,  for  which  it  is 
already  extolled  by  Silins  Italicus  ("  Zepbyro  Sur- 
rentnm moUe  salubri,"  Sil.  ItaL  v.  466.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

SUSA  (TJk  3oi<ra,  AescbyL  Pert.  535,  730; 
Herod,  i.  188;  Xen.  Cgr.  viii.  6.  §  8,  &c;  in  0.  T. 
Srcshah,  EttAer,  i.  2 ;  Nehemiah,  i.  I ;  Daniel, 
viii.  2),  the  chief  city  of  the  province  of  Susiana, 
on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Choaiipes  (JTerJiAoA). 
There  was  considerable  doubt  among  the  ancient 
writers  as  to  the  exact  position  of  this  celebrated 
city.  Thus  Arrian  (vii.  7),  Pliny  (vL  27.  s.  31), 
and  Daniel  (viii.  2)  pUce  it  on  the  Enlaeus  (Ulai 
in  Daniel):  while  from  other  authors  (Strab.  xr.  p. 
728)  it  may  be  gathered  that  it  was  situated  on  the 
Chosspes.  (For  the  probable  cause  of  this  confnsioo, 
see  Cboastbs.)  We  may  add,  however,  that,  ae- 
oording  to  Cnrtius,  Alexander  on  his  way  irom 
Babylon  had  to  cross  the  Choospes  before  he  could 
reach  Susa  (v,  2),  and  that  the  same  inference 
may  be  drawn  from  the  account  of  Aristagorss  of 
the  rehitive  position  of  the  places  in  Persia  in  his 
address  to  Cleomenes.  (Henid.  v.  53.)  It  appears 
to  have  been  an  early  tradition  of  the  country  that 
Sosa  was  founded  by  Dareius  the  son  of  Hystaspes 
(Plin.  I.  c);  and  it  is  described  by  Aeschylus  as 
fUy  turn)  Saualtos  {Pen.  119).  By  others  it  is 
termed  Ktiarireuv  turn)  (Herod,  r.  54),  and  its 
origin  is  attributed  to  Uemnon,  the  son  of  Tithonus. 
(Strab.  t  e.;  Steph.  B.  >.  r.)  The  name  is  said  to 
have  been  derived  from  a  native  Pwsian  word  Staan 
(meaning  lU)/),  frtnn  the  great  abundanoe  of  those 
plants  in  that  neighbourhood.  (Steph.  B.  s.  v.; 
Athen.  xii.  p.  513,  ed.  Cassanb.)  Athenaeus 
also  confirms  the  account  of  the  excellence  of 
the  climate  of  Sosa  ({,  c).  It  may  be  remarked 
that  the  word  'Xoioamti  was  well  known  as  applied 
to  an  unguent  extracted  from  lilies.  (Dioeoor. 
iiL  c.  dt  lUio:  Athen.  xv.  p.  609;  EtymoL  M. 
I.  e.  ioiawoy).  The  dty  was  said  to  have  been 
120  »tadia  in  circumference  (Strab.  L  c),  and  to 
have  been  surrounded  by  a  vrall,  built  like  that  of 
Babylon  of  burnt  brick.    (Strab.  I  c;  Pans.  iv.  31. 
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§  5.)  Dtodonu  (xix.  16,  zrii.  65)  tad  CoBiodoni 
(viL  15)  speali  of  tb«  itmigth  and  spleodonr  of  iti 
citadel;  and  th«  latter  writer  aiBiiiM  that  there  wu 
a  eplendid  palace  there,  built  for  Cjrxa  by  Memma. 
Beaidee  thu  stmcture,  PUny  apeaks  of  a  celebrated 
temple  of  Diana  (2.  c.;  see  ^ao  Mart.  Capella,  ri. 
de  India,  p.  325,  ed.  Grotiiu),  in  all  probat»litf 
that  of  the  Syrian  goddees  Anaitia:  while  St.  Jerome 
adds,  that  Daniel  erected  a  town  there  (UieroDTm.  «• 
Am.),  a  story  which  Jotephoa  narrates,  witii  leas 
probability,  of  Ecbatana.  (^«t  z.  11.)  Sasa  was 
one  of  the  capitals  at  which  the  kings  of  Peraia  were 
wont  to  spend  a  portion  of  the  year.  Thns  Gyms, 
according  to  Xenophon,  lired  there  daring  the  three 
months  of  the  apring.  {Ct/rop.  riii.  6.  §  22.) 
Strata  offers  the  most  probable  reason  for  this 
coatom,  where  be  states  that  Snsiana  was  pecnBarly 
well  soited  for  Ike  royal  residence  from  its  oratnil 
position  with  respect  to  the  rest  of  the  empire,  and 
from  the  qniet  and  orderly  character  of  its  gorem- 
ment  (<.  e.)  Fnm  these  and  other  reasooa,  Snsa 
appears  to  have  been  the  chief  tieaaory  of  the 
Persian  empire  (Herod,  t.  49);  and  how  vast  were 
the  treaanres  laid  np  there  by  saoeessire  kings,  may 
be  gathered  from  the  narrative  in  ArriaD,  of  the 
snma  paid  by  Alexander  to  his  soldiers,  and  of  the 
preserits  made  by  him  to  bis  leading  generals,  on  the 
occasion  of  his  marriage  at  Sosa  with  Barsine  and 
Paryaatia  (Curt.  viL  4,  5):  even  long  after  Alex- 
ander's death,  Antigooos  found  a  great  amount  of 
plunder  still  at  Susa.     (Diod.  xix  48.) 

With  regard  to  the  modem  site  to  be  identified 
as  that  of  the  mins  of  Susa,  there  has  been  consider- 
able difference  of  opinion  in  modem  times.  This 
has,  however,  chiefly  arisen  from  the  scarcity  of 
travellers  who  have  examined  the  localities  with  any 
sufficient  accuracy.  The  first  who  did  so^  Mr. 
Kinneir,  at  once  decided  that  the  modem  Sua, 
situated  at  the  junction  of  Kerhhah  and  river  of 
J)bi,  must  represent  the  Shoshao  of  Daniel,  the  Snsa 
cf  profane  aulbore.  (TVoeeb,  p.  99;  comp.  Mal- 
colm, BitU  Pertia,  i.  p.  256.)  Rennell  had  indeed 
suspected  aa  much  long  before  (^Gtogr.  BendoL  L 
p.  302);  but  Vincent  and  others  had  advanced  the 
rival  claim  of  SkuMter.  {Anc.  Commeroe,  i.  p.  439.) 
The  question  has  been  now  completely  set  at  rest, 
by  the  careful  excavations  which  have  been  made 
daring  the  lent  few  yean,  first  by  Colonel  (now  Sir 
W.  F.)  Williams,  and  secondly  by  Mr.  Loftns.  The 
results  of  their  researches  are  given  by  Mr.  Loflos  in 
a  paper  read  to  the  Boyal  Society  of  Literature  in 
Koveinber,  1855.  (JTrmuactUmt,  voL  v.  new  series.) 
Mr.  Loftus  found  three  great  mounds,  measuring 
together  more  than  3}  miles  in  circumference,  and 
above  100  feet  in  height;  and,  oo  excavating,  laid 
bare  the  remains  of  a  gigantic  colonnade,  having  a 
frontage  of  343  feet,  and  a  depth  of  244.  consisting 
of  a  central  square  of  36  columns,  flanked  to  the  N., 
E.,  and  W.  by  a  similar  number— tlie  whole  arrange- 
ment being  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the  Great 
Hall  of  Xerxes  at  Persepolis.  A  great  number  of 
other  curious  discoveries  were  made,  the  most  im- 
portant being  numerous  inscriptions  in  the  cuneiform 
character.  Enough  of  these  has  been  already 
deciphered  to  show,  that  some  of  the  works  on  the 
mound  belong  to  the  most  remote  antiquity.  Among 
other  important  but  later  records  is  an  inscription, — 
the  only  memorial  yet  discovered  of  Artaxerxes 
Mnemon,  the  conqueror  of  the  Greeks  at  Cunaxa,— 
which  describes  the  completion  of  a  palace,  com- 
menced by  Dareius  the    son    of  Hyslaspes    and 
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dadicatad  to  the  goddesses  Tanaitia  and  Ktbra. 
A  Greek  inscription  waa  also  met  with,  carved  oo 
the  base  of  a  column,  and  stating  that  ArreiMBdea 
was  the  governor  cf  Saaiana.  The  nativea  exhibit  a 
monument  in  the  neighbeorbood,  which  they  call 
and  believe  to  be  the  tomb  cf  Daniel.  There  is  no 
quastioD,  however,  that  it  is  a  modem  stmctoie  of 
the  Mohammedan  times.  [V.] 

SUSIATJA  (*  Sow.»^i,  PtoL  Tt  3.  S  1;  Polyb. 
V.  46;  Stnb,  xv.  729,  &c;  q  XhktIs,  Strab.  zv. 
731 ;  4  tmviit,  Strab.  ii  p.  134),  an  extensive  pro- 
vince in  the  southern  part  of  Asia,  nonsi^ing  in 
great  meaaure  of  plain  ooontiy,  but  traversed  by 
some  ranges  of  mountains.  Its  boundaries  an  vari- 
onsly  given  by  different  writers  according  aa  it  na 
imagined  to  include  more  or  leas  of  the  adjacoit  dis- 
trict of  Persia.  Generally,  its  limits  may  be  stated 
to  have  been,  to  the  N.,  UedU  with  the  monotains 
Charbanus  and  Cambalidos,  part  of  the  diain  of  tbe 
Parachoathras;  to  the  E.  the  outlying  apurs  of  the 
Farachoathras  and  the  river  Oroatis;  to  the  Sl  the 
Pereian  golf  from  the  month  of  the  Croatia  to  that 
of  the  Tigris;  and  to  the  W.  the  plaina  of  Heaopo- 
tamia  and  Babylonia.  (Cf.  Ptd.  I  e.  with  Strak 
L  &,  who,  however,  treats  Susiana  as  part  of  Peraia)L 
Aa  a  province  it  appears  to  have  been  vary  fertile, 
especially  in  grain,  but  exposed  along  the  coasta  te 
intense  heat  (Strab.  xv.  p.  731.)  Tbe  vine,  tfae 
Macedoniaos  are  said  to  have  intradnoed.  (Stnb. 
I.  e.)  Ita  principal  mooDlaint  are  those  co  tbe  K, 
called  by  Pliny  Charbanus  and  Cambalidos  (n.  37. 
s.  31),  while  a  portion  of  the  M(Hites  Uxii  probably 
belonged  to  this  province,  as  in  than  is  a  pass 
called  nvAoi  aixrlSti.     (Polyaen.  iv.  3.  37.) 

Snsiana  was  intersected  by  numerous  rivers  which 
flowed  either  to  the  Tigris  or  Persian  golf,  from  lbs 
high  mountain  watershed  whereby  it  was  surrounded. 
Of  these  the  principal  were  the  Eulaeua  QKarmy, 
tbe  Choaspes  (ferJUoA),  the  Coprmtea  (river  of 
Die),  the  Hedyphon  or  Hedypyus  (JerraAi),and  the 
Oroatis  (Jab).  The  inhabitants  of  the  district 
apjear  to  have  borne  indifferently  the  names  cf 
Susii  or  Sosiani,  and,  aa  inhabitants  of  the  jiaia 
country,  to  have  been  devoted  to  agricultural  em- 
idoyments;  in  the  mountains,  however,  were  tribes  of 
robbers,  who,  from  time  to  time,  were  strong  enoogh 
to  levy  black  mail  even  on  their  kings  when  trareis- 
ing  their  passes.  (Strab.  xv.  p.  728.)  Another 
name,  wheieby  the  people  were  known,  at  least  in 
early  times,  was  Cissii  (Aesch.  Pen.  16),  and  the 
land  itself  Cissia  (Strab.  xv,  p.  728;  Herod,  v.  49> 
This  name  is  clearly  connected  with  that  of  one  it 
the  chief  tribes  of  the  people,  the  Cossaei,  who  are 
repeatedly  mentioned  in  ancient  authors.  (Strab. 
xi.  p^  522;  Arr.  Ind.  40;  Polyb.  v.  54,  &c)  Then 
were  many  different  tribes  settled  in  different  parti 
of  Susiana;  but  it  is  hardly  possible  now  to  detennine 
to  what  different  races  they  may  have  belonged. 
Among  these,  the  most  prominent  were  the  Uxii,  a 
robber  tribe  on  the  mountain  borders  of  Media;  the 
Messabatae,  who  occupied  a  valley  district,  probably 
now  that  known  as  iI<Ui-Sabadm;  the  Coesaei,  in 
tbe  direction  along  the  Median  mountains;  and  tbe 
Elymaei,  inhabitants  of  Elymais,  the  remnant,  in  all 
probability,  of  the  earliest  dwellers  in  this  province— 
EL.A1I  being  the  name  whereby  this  whole  district  b 
known  in  the  sacred  records.  (Isaiah,  zxL  3; 
Jerem.  xlix.  25.)  Besides  these,  several  amaOer 
districta  are  noticed  in  different  authors,  as  Cabas- 
dene,  Corbiana,  Gabiene,  and  Charaoene.  Though 
Ptolemy  has  preserved  the  names  of  several  small 
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towna,  there  seems  to  hare  been  no  city  of  im- 
portanee  in  Sosiana,  ezceptinf;  Snsa  itself.     [V.] 

6USUDATA  (SiiiMr<w{<iTa),a  place  in  the  sooth- 
<Mt  of  Gennany,  probably  in  the  country  inhabited 
by  the  Silingae,  at  the  foot  of  the  Vandalici  Hontes. 
(Ptol.  ii.  11.  §  28.)  Its  exact  Bite  cannot  be  ascer- 
tained. [L.  S.] 

SUTHUL,  a  town  and  fortreis  in  the  interior  of 
Nomidia,  where  Jugnrtha  had  a  treasury.  (Sail. 
Jug.  37.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

SUTBIUM  {■iolnptor:  EA.  Sntriensis:  Subri), 
a  city  of  Etmria,  sitnated  in  the  southern  part  of 
that  country,  32  miles  from  Rome,  on  the  line  of 
the  Via  Cassia.  There  is  no  doabt  that  it  was 
an  ancient  Etmscan  site,  but  apparently  a  small 
town,  and  in  all  probability  a  mere  dependency  of 
one  of  its  more  powerful  neighbours.  It  was  not 
till  after  the  fiill  of  Veil  that  the  Bomans  carried 
their  arms  as  fur  as  Sntriam,  which  they  first 
attacked  in  B.  c.  391,  with  what  success  is  nncertam 
(Diod.  zir.  98);  but  it'mnst  have  fiillen  into  tbeir 
hands  either  in  that  or  the  following  year,  as  we 
find  it  in  a  state  of  dependency  oo  Bome  immediately 
after  the  Gaulish  invasion.  (Lir.  yi.  3.)  The  reiy 
year  after  that  event  (b.  c.  389)  the  neighbouring 
Etruscans  laid  siege  to  Sntrinm  with  a  large  force; 
the  city  fell  into  their  hands,  but  was  recovered  (as 
the  tradition  related)  by  the  dictator  Camillus  on 
the  same  day.  (Liv.  vi.  3;  Diod.  ziv.  117.)  Very 
nearly  the  same  story  is  told  again  in  B.  a  385, 
when  the  city  was  half  taken  by  the  Etruscans,  but 
recovered  by  Camillus  and  Valerius.  (Liv.  vi.  9.) 
It  was  doubtless  with  a  view  to  guard  against  the 
repetition  of  these  surprises  that  two  years  after- 
wards Sutrinm  received  a  Roman  colony,  b.  a  383 
(Veil.  Pat  i.  14),  and  henceforth  became,  in  con- 
junction with  the  neighbouring  Nepete,  one  of  the 
principal  frontier  fortresses  of  the  Boman  terri- 
tory on  this  side;  hence  Livy  terms  it  "  cbrastra 
Etruriae."  (Liv.  iz.  32.)  We  do  not  find  any 
subsequent  mention  of  it  in  history  till  B.  c.  311, 
when  the  Etruscans  again  laid  siege  to  the  city 
with  t|ieir  nnited  forces,  but  were  defeated  in  a 
great  battle  under  its  walls  by  Aemilius  BarbnU. 
(Liv.  {.  e.)  The  next  year  (b.  c.  310)  they  were 
able  to  renew  the  siege  at  the  opening  of  the  cam- 
paign, but  were  once  more  defeated  by  the  consul 
Q.  Fabios  >Iaxiinus,  and  took  refnge  in  the  Ci- 
minian  forest,  which  Uy  only  a  few  miles  distant. 
{lb.  33,  35.)  But  this  barrier  was  now  for  the 
first  time  passed  by  the  Roman  arms,  and  hence- 
Jbrth  the  wars  with  the  Etru>cans  were  transferred 
to  a  more  northerly  region.  From  this  time,  there- 
fore, we  hear  but  little  of  Sutrium,  which  was,  how- 
ever, still  for  a  time  the  ontpoet  of  the  Boman  power 
<m  the  side  of  Etmria.  (Liv.  x.  14.)  Its  name 
is  next  mentioned  after  a  long  interval  during  the 
Second  Punic  War,  as  one  of  the  Coloniae  Latinae, 
which,  in  B.  c.  209,  decUred  tbeir  inability  to  bear 
any  longer  the  burdens  of  the  war.  It  was  in  con- 
sequence punished  at  a  later  period  by  the  imposition 
of  still  heavier  contributions.  (Liv.  zzvii.  9,  xxix. 
15.)  Ita  territory  was  one  of  those  in  which  per- 
mission was  given  to  the  exiled  citiiens  of  Capua  to 
settle.    (Id.  zxvi  34.) 

Sutrium  continued  under  the  Roman  government 
to  be  a  small  and  unimportant  country  town:  it  is 
only  once  again  mentioned  in  history,  at  the  out- 
break of  the  Perusian  War  (a.  c.  41),  when  it  was 
occupied  by  Agrippa,  in  order  to  cut  off  the  commu- 
nications of  Lucius  Antonios  with  Borne.    (Appian, 
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B.  C.  T.  31.)  But  its  position  on  the  Oanian  Way 
preserved  it  from  &llmg  into  decay,  like  so  many  of 
the  Etruscan  cities,  under  the  Roman  Empire:  it  is 
noticed  by  all  the  geographers,  and  its  continued 
existence  down  to  the  close  of  the  Western  Empire 
is  proved  by  inscriptions  as  well  as  the  Itineraries. 
We  learn  that  it  received  a  fresh  colony  under 
Augustus,  in  cmsequence  of  which  it  bears  in  mscrip- 
tions  the  titles  "  Colonia  Julia  Sutrina."  (Strab.  v. 
p,  226;  Fhn.  iii.  5.  s.  8;  Ptol.  iii.  1.  §  SO;  Itm.  AtU. 
p. 286;  Tab.Ptmt.;  Lib.  CoL  p.  217;  Gruter, /nsor. 
p.  302.  1;  Zompt,  d»  Col.  p.  35l.) 

The  modem  town  of  Sutri  is  bat  •  poor  place 
with  only  about  2000  inhatatants,  but  retains  its 
episcopal  see,  which  it  has  preserved  throughout  the 
middle  ages.  It  occupies  the  sito  of  the  ancient 
city,  as  is  shown  by  many  fragments  of  coltmms  and 
other  architectural  ornaments  built  into  the  modem 
bouses,  as  well  as  by  some  portions  of  the  ancient 
walls,  which  leeembls  m  their  style  of  construction 
th«e  of  Nepe  and  FaleriL  The  situation  is,  like 
that  of  most  ol  the  towns  in  this  part  of  Etniria, 
on  a  nearly  isohUed  hill  bounded  by  preci{»totts  clifi 
or  banks  of  tufa  reck,  of  no  great  elevation,  and 
surrounded  by  small  glens  or  ravines  on  all  sides. 
In  the  cli&  which  bound  these  are  excavated 
numerous  tombs,  of  no  great  interest.  But  the 
most  remarkable  relic  of  antiquity  at  Svtri  is  its 
amphitheatre,  which  is  excavated  in  the  tnfo  rock, 
and  is  in  this  respect  tmiqne  of  its  kind.  It  is, 
however,  of  small  sise,  and,  though  irregular  in 
construction,  its  architectural  details  are  all  of  a 
lato  character:  hence  it  is  probable  that  it  is  really 
of  Roman  and  Imperial  tunes,  though  great  im- 
portance has  been  sometimes  attached  to  it  as  a 
specimen  of  an  original  Etruscan  amphitheatre.  Its 
anomalies  and  irrsgnhirities  of  stmctnra  are  pro- 
bably owing  only  to  the  ftct  that  it  was  worked  out 
of  a  previously  existing  stcoe-quarry.  (Dennis's 
Etmria,  vol.  i.  pp.  94 — 97;  Mibby,  DiKtoni, 
voL  Ui.  pp.  142,  143.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

SUZAEI  (Sov^ouh),  a  tribe  of  ancient  Persis, 
noticed  by  Ptolemy  (vi  4.  §  3),  Lassen  ccaisiders 
from  this  name  that  they  were  connected  with  the 
people  of  Susa,  and  that  they  were  of  the  same 
race  as  the  Uxii,  one  of  the  moimtain  races  of  Su- 
siafaa.  (Ersch.  n.  Griiber's  Encj/cL  m.  sect,  vol 
xvii.  p.  438.)  [v.] 

SYAGROS  PROMONTORIOH  (jUctypos  Ijcfo), 
a  promontory  of  the  S.  coast  of  Arabia,  at  the  eastern 
extremity  of  the  Adramitae,  the  weeteramoet  of  the 
gulf  of  the  Sachalitae,  placed  by  Ptolemy  in  long. 
90°,  lat.  14°  (vi.  7.  §  1 1).  He  comments  on  an 
error  of  his  predecessor,  Marinns,  who,  he  says,  ]daces 
the  gulf  Sachalites  on  the  W.  of  Cape  Syagros,  while 
all  who  had  navigated  those  seas  distinctly  asserted 
that  the  country  Sachalitis  and  its  synonymous  bay 
were  to  tiie  E.  of  Syagros  (i.  17.  §§  2,  3).  Mard- 
antis  (p.  23,  ap.  Hvdton  Geogr.  Mm.  torn.  L)  agrees 
with  Ptolemy.  The  author  of  the  Periplus  ascribed 
to  Arrian  seems,  however,  to  confirm  the  testimony 
of  Marinns,  by  pUunng  the  Sinus  Sachalites  next  to 
Cane  Emporium,  between  that  and  Syagros  Promm- 
Umum,  and  naming  the  bay  to  the  £.  of  Syagros, 
Omana,  which  he  reckons  as  600  stadia  in  width; 
but  as  he  mentions  still  further  to  the  E.,  Moscha 
Partus,  as  a  magazine  for  the  cpicery  of  Sachalitis, 
which  he  there  more  fnlly  describes,  it  is  possible 
that  he  may  have  included  all  the  country  as  far  £. 
as  Moscha  imder  this  name.  It  is  at  least  clear  that 
the  Omana  Sinus  could  be  no  part  of  the  present 
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district  of  Anon.  ThcniaiisgiTdtobtj  to  tlwW. 
of  Sfagni,  wh«n  the  Tntos  Portos  wu  aitnated. 
The  Pariplaa  njt  that  the  cape  extended  eastward, 
place*  a  castle  with  a  harbour  and  magaiiiio  at 
Sjagros,  and  describes,  in  connectian  with  it,  the 
IKoscoridis  Insula  (Soootora),  whioh  Pliny  places 
at  a  distance  of  2240  stadia. 

There  is  no  difficoltj  in  identifying  this  praraan- 
tarj  Syagros  with  the  modem  Hat  Fartatk,  which 
derives  its  designati<m  from  Me  snout  of  the  animal 
oommoDoorated  in  its  Greek  name,  which  was  pro- 
bably a  loose  translation  of  its  natire  appelladoo. 
The  Periplos  describes  Sjaf^ros  as  tlie  largest  {nro- 
inontory  in  the  world, — an  hyperbolical  expression, 
DO  doobt,  bat  better  suited  to  this  cape  than  to  any 
other  CO  the  coast,  since  the  isolated  mountain  that 
forms  Bom  Fartatk  reacbn  an  ekration  of  2500  feet, 
and  is  risible  at  a  distance  of  60  miles;  while  those 
of  Rai  Saugra  (al.  SauUra),  further  to  the  E^  some- 
times identified  with  Sysgros  on  aoooont  of  the  simi- 
krity  of  name,  do  not  exceed  600  fiaet  The  subject, 
it  most  be  admitted,  is  not  fine  from  difficulty, 
mainly  owing  to  the  fitct  that  Ptolemy  places  Moscha 
Portos, — which  is  usually  supposed  to  be  the  same  as 
the  Moscha  Porttu  of  the  Feriplus,  and  is  identified 
with  Dmfar  or  SajAar, — W.  of  Sysgros ;  in  which 
case  Sat  Noot  (al.  -Yoiu),  or  Rat  Saugra  (aL  8a>t- 
Ura),  mnst  be  his  Sysgros,  and  the  Sachalites 
Sinus  still  farther  E.  Bat  since  the  distance  be- 
tween Sooatra  and  the  coast  at  Rat  Fartatk,  about 
2000  stadia,  approximates  much  more  nearly  to 
Pliny's  figures,  240  UP.  (—  2240  stadiaX  than  that 
between  the  same  island  and  either  of  the  other 
eapes, — f<>r  Rat  Noot  u  3600  stadia  distant,  and  Rat 
Saugra  eoosidarably  more, — the  most  probable  soln- 
tion  of  the  difficalty  is  found  in  the  hjrpothssis 
adoptsd  aboTe,  of  two  ports  called  Moscha  on  the 
same  coast  [Moscha.]  (See  MiUler's  tfotei  to 
Didot't  ed.  of  the  Gtogr.  Graee.  Mm.  toL  i.  ff. 
379,  280.)  The  question  has  been  examined  by 
Dean  Vincent,  who  was  the  fitst  to  fix  correctly  this 
important  point  in  Arabian  geography,  and  his  main 
conclusions  are  acquiesced  in  by  Mr.  Forster,  who 
has  oorrobonted  them  by  fresh  eridenoe  from  the 
researches  of  modem  tiarellers;  and  it  is  sn  in- 
teresting fact,  that  while  the  Greek  geographers 
appear  to  have  translated  the  native  name  of  the 
cape,  which  it  retains  to  this  day,  the  natiree  would 
appear  to  have  adopted  a  modification  of  that  Greek 
traosUtioo  as  the  name  of  the  town  situated,  thai  as 
now,  onderthe  cape,  whioh  ittll  bears  the  name  of 
Sutler.  (Vincent,  Per^iiii<,T<d.ii.ppi  331 — 351; 
Forstor,  ArMa,  roLii.  pp.  166—177.)  [G.  W.] 

SY'BARIS  (iOtapa:  Etk.  ai»«ci(>(Ti|i,  SybariU), 
a  celebrated  city  of  Magna  Grsacia,  situated  on  the 
W.  shcire  of  the  Tarentine  gult,  but  a  short  distance 
from  the  sea,  between  tlie  rivers  Crathis  and 
Sybatis.  (Strab.  vL  p.  263;  Diod.  xil  9.)  The 
last  of  these,  from  which  it  derived  its  name,  was 
the  stream  now  called  the  Coteih,  which  at  the 
present  day  falls  into  the  Crati  about  3  miles  from 
its  month,  bnt  in  ancient  times  undoubtedly  pursned 
an  independent  course  to  the  sea.  Sybaris  was 
apparently  the  earliest  of  all  the  Greek  colonies  in 
this  part  of  Italy,  being  founded,  according  to  the 
statement  of  Scymnns  Chios,  as  early  as  B.  c.  720. 
(Scymn.  Ch.  360;  Clinton,  F.  U.  vol.  i.  p.  174.) 
It  was  an  Achaean  colony,  and  its  Oekiat  wiu  s 
citi»n  of  Helice  in  Achaia:  but  with  the  Achaean 
emigrants  were  mingled  a  number  of  Troezenian 
citizens.     The   Achaeans,  however,  •rentually  ob- 
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tained  the  preponderance,  and  drare  out  die  Tree- 
aenians.  (Strab.  I.  c;  Arist  Pol  v.  3.)  The 
Sybarites  indeed  appear  to  have  sought  for  an  ocigin 
in  heroic  times;  and  Solimis  has  a  story  that  the 
first  founder  of  tb*  dty  was  a  soo  ef  Ajax  ODeui 
(Solin.  2.  {  10);  but  this  is  evidently  men  fiction, 
and  the  city  was,  historicslly  speaking,  undoubtedly 
an  Achaean  coloay.  It  rose  rapidly  to  grest  pro- 
speri^,  owing  in  tbe  first  instance  to  the  fertility  <t 
the  pUin  in  which  it  was  sittiated.  Its  citiiens  sbo, 
ooDtiaiy  to  the  policy  of  many  of  the  Greek  itates, 
fiwiy  admitted  settlers  of  other  nations  to  the  rights 
of  citiienship,  and  tbe  vast  popolatian  of  the  dty 
is  expressly  sseribed  in  great  measure  to  this  eauae. 
(Diod.  xii.  9.)  The  statements  transmitted  to  us 
of  the  power  and  opulence  of  the  city,  as  well  as  of 
the  luxurious  habits  of  its  inhabitants,  have  indeed 
a  very  fabulous  aspect,  and  are  without  doubt  grossly 
exaggerated,  but  there  is  no  resson  to  reject  the 
main  fact  that  Sybaris  had  in  the  sixth  ceotoiy  B.  a 
attained  a  degree  of  trealth  and  powrr  unprecedented 
among  Greek  cities,  and  which  excited  the  adminii<n 
of  tbe  rest  of  the  Hellenic  world.  We  are  told  tint 
the  Sybarites  ruled  over  25  subject  cities,  and  could 
bring  into  the  field  300,000  of  their  own  citiiens 
(Strab.  2.  e.'),  a  statement  obviously  incredible.  The 
subject  cities  were  probably  for  the  most  part  Oeoo- 
trian  towns  in  the  interior,  but  we  know  that  S^bsris 
had  extended  its  dominion  across  the  peninsula  to  the 
Tyrrhenian  sea,  where  it  had  founded  the  colooies 
of  Poeidonia,  Lafis,  and  Scidrus.  Tbe  city  itself 
was  said  to  be  not  less  than  50  stadia  in  drcmn- 
ferenoe,  and  the  horsemen  or  knights  who  figund  it 
the  religious  processions  an  sud  to  have  amoiisted 
to  5000  in  number  (Athen.  xii  p^  519),  whiek 
would  prove  that  these  wealthy  citizens  were  nun 
than  four  times  as  numerous  as  at  Athens.  Smis- 
dyrides,  a  citizen  of  Sybaris,  who  was  one  of  the 
suiton  for  the  dangbten  of  Cleisthenes  of  Sicyoo,  is 
said  by  Herodotus  to  hare  sorpsssed  all  other  mm 
in  refined  laxnry.  (Herod.  vL  127.)  It  wu 
asserted  that  on  this  occa.iion  he  carried  with  him 
a  train  of  1000  sUves,  including  cooks,  fisbetnien, 
&C.  (Athen.  vi.  p.  273;  Diod.  viii.  Fr.  19.)  It  ia 
nnnecessary  to  repeat  hen  the  tales  that  are  told  by 
various  writers,  especially  by  Athenaeos,  concemiDg 
the  abeurd  refinements  of  Inxury  ascribed  to  tbe  Sy- 
baritee,  and  which  have  rendered  their  very  name 
proverbial  (Athenae.  xii.  pp.  618 — 521;  Diod. 
riii  Fr.' 18  —  20;  Snid.  «.  «.  SoCofurMoit.) 
They  were  particularly  noted  for  the  splendour  <i 
their  attire,  which  was  formed  of  the  finest  Milesian 
wool,  and  tliis  gave  rise  to  extensive  oonunerdsl 
relations  with  Miletus,  which  prodnced  a  does 
friendship  between  the  two  cities.  (Timaens,  <^ 
i4(Ae)t.  xil  p.  519;  Herod.  vl21.)  As  an  instance 
of  their  magnificence  we  are  told  that  Alcuneoes 
of  Sybaris  had  dedicated  as  a  votive  offering  in  the 
temple  of  the  Lactnian  Juno  a  splendid  figured  robe, 
which  long  afterwards  fell  into  the  power  of  Diuoy- 
sius  of  Syracuse,  and  was  sold  by  him  for  120 
talents,  or  more  than  34,0001  steriing.  (Ptsod 
Arist.  Minb.  96;  Athen.  xii.  p.  541.) 

Notwithstanding  these  detaik  concerning  the 
wealth  and  luxury  of  Sybaris,  we  are  almost  wholly 
without  information  as  to  the  history  of  tbe  dty 
until  shortly  before  its  fall.  Herodotos  incideDtally 
refers  to  the  time  of  Smindyrides  (about  580 — 560, 
B.  c.)  as  the  period  when  Sybaris  wss  at  the  height 
of  its  power.  At  a  later  period  it  seems  to  have 
been   agitated    by  political  dinwnsinnn,  with  tbe 
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cinnnistanoM  of  which  we  an  rery  imperiectl; 
aoqiiainted.  It  appean  that  the  goTcmment  had 
preTioasly  been  in  the  hands  of  an  oligarchy,  to 
which  8ach  peraons  as  Smindyrides  and  Alcimenes 
naturally  belonged ;  but  the  democratic  party,  headed 
by  a  demagogue  named  Telys,  Hocceeded  in  over- 
throwing their  power,  and  drove  a  considerable 
number  of  the  leading  citiuns  into  exile.  Telys 
hereupon  seems  to  have  raised  himself  to  the  position 
of  despot  or  tyrant  of  the  city.  The  exiled  citizens 
took  refuge  at  Crotona;  but  not  content  with  their 
victory,  Telys  and  his  partisans  called  upon  the 
Crotoniats  to  surrender  the  fugitives.  This  they 
refused  to  do,  and  the  Sybarites  hereupon  declared 
war  oa  them,  and  marched  upon  Crotona  with  an 
army  said  to  have  amounted  to  300,000  men.  They 
were  met  at  the  river  Traeis  by  the  Crotoniats, 
whose  army  did  not  amount  to  more  than  a  third  of 
their  numbers;  notwithstanding  which  they  obtained 
a  complete  victory,  and  put  the  greater  part  of  the 
Sybarites  to  the  sword,  continning  the  pursuit  to 
the  very  gates  of  the  city,  of  which  they  easily  made 
themselves  masters,  and  which  they  detennined  to 
destroy  so  entirely  that  it  should  never  again  be 
inhabited.  For  this  porpoee  they  turned  the  course 
of  the  river  Crathis,  so  that  it  inundated  the  site  of 
the  city  and  boned  the  ruins  tmder  the  deposits  that 
h  brought  down.  (Diod.  zii.  9,  10;  Strab.  vi.  p. 
363;  Herod,  v.  44;  Atbenae.  zii.  p.  S21;  Scymn. 
Ch.  337 — 360.)  This  catastrophe  occurred  in  B.C. 
510,  and  seems  to  have  been  viewed  by  many  of 
the  Greeks  as  a  divine  vengeance  upon  the  Sybarites 
for  their  pride  and  arrogance,  caused  by  their  exces- 
sive prosperity,  more  especially  for  the  coutempt  they 
had  shown  for  the  great  festival  of  the  Olympic 
Games,  which  they  are  said  to  have  attempted  to 
supplant  by  attracting  the  principal  artists,  athletes, 
&c.,  to  their  own  public  games.  (Scymn.  Ch.  350 — 
360;  Athen.  L  c.) 

It  is  certam  that  Sybaris  was  never  restored. 
The  surviving  inhabitants  took  refuge  at  Lails  and 
Scidros,  on  the  shores  of  the  Tyrrhenian  sea.  An 
attempt  was  indsed  made,  58  years  after  the  de- 
struction of  the  city,  to  establish  them  anew  on  the 
ancient  site,  but  they  were  quickly  driven  out  by 
the  Crotoniats,  and  the  fogitives  afterwards  com- 
bmed  with  the  Athenian  colonists  in  the  foundation 
of  ThoriL  [THnsn.]  At  the  present  day  the 
lite  is  utterly  desohtte,  and  even  the  exact  position 
cf  the  ancient  city  cannot  be  determined.  The 
whole  plain  watered  by  the  rivers  Cotcile  and  Crati 
(the  ancient  Sybaris  and  Crathis),  so  renowned  in 
ancient  times  for  its  fertility,  is  now  a  desolate 
swampy  tract,  pestilential  from  malaria,  and  fre- 
quented only  by  vast  herds  of  bn&loes,  the  usual 
aocompsniment  in  Southern  Italy  of  all  such  pesti- 
ferous regions.  The  circumstance  mentioned  by 
Strabo  that  the  river  Crathis  had  been  turned  from 
its  course  to  inundate  the  city,  is  confirmed  by  the 
accidental  mention  in  Herodotns  of  the  dry  channel 
of  the  Crathis  "  (rapi  rhv  (ripiv  KpoAu',  Herod,  v. 
44):  and  this  would  snfSciently  account  for  the 
disappearance  of  alt  traces  of  the  city.  Swinhnme 
indeed  tells  ns  that  some  "degraded  fragments  of 
aqueducts  and  tombs"  were  still  visible  on  the 
peninsula  formed  by  the  two  rivers,  and  were  pointed 
oat  as  the  ruins  of  Sybaris,  but  these,  as  he  justly 
observes,  being  built  of  brick,  are  probably  of  Roman 
times,  and  have  no  connectiun  with  the  ancient  dty. 
Keppel  Craven,  on  the  other  hahd,  speaks  of  "  a  wall 
somatiiflss  visible  in  the  bed  of  the  Crathis  when  the 
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waters  an  very  low"  as  being  the  only  mnaioing 
relic  of  the  ancient  Sybaris.  (Swinburne's  Travel$, 
vol  L  pp.  290—292 ;  Craven's  Southern  Tour,  pp. 
217,  218.)  The  ruins  marked  on  ZannonPs  lai-ge 
map  as  rAntica  Sibari  are  probably  those  of  Thurii 
[Thcrii.]  But  it  is  certain  that  the  locality  has 
never  yet  been  thoroughly  examined,  and  it  is  pro- 
bable that  some  light  may  even  yet  be  thrown  upon 
the  site  of  this  celebrated  dty:  especially  if  the 
marshy  pbun  in  which  it  is  situated  should  ever  be 
reclaimed  and  cultivated.  There  is  no  doubt  that  if 
this  were  done,  it  would  again  be  a  tract  of  surpass- 
ing fertility :  it  is  cited  as  such  by  Varro,  who  tells 
ns  that  "in  Sybaritano"  wheat  was  said  to  produce 
a  hundred-fold.  (Varr.  R-S-i.  44.)  Even  at  the 
present  day  the  drier  spots  prodoce  very  rich  crops 
of  com.     (Swinburne,  I  c.) 

The  river  Sybaris  was  said  to  be  so  named  by  the 
Greek  colonists  from  a  fountain  of  that  name  at 
Bura  in  Achaia  (Strab.  viii.  p.  386):  it  had  the 
property,  according  to  some  authors,  of  making  horses 
shy  that  drank  of  its  waters.  (Pseud.  Arist.  Mi- 
rab.  169 ;  Strab.  vi.  p.  263.)  It  is  a  considerable 
stream,  and  has  its  sources  in  the  Apennines  near 
Murano,  flows  beneath  CattroviUari,  and  receives 
several  minor  tributary  streams  before  it  joins  the 
Crathis.  [E.  H.  B.] 


oonr  or  stbaris. 

STBOTA.    [CoBcnu,  p.  670.] 

SYBRITA  (iitpna,  Sejl  p.  18;  Jtotepen, 
Ptol.  iii.  17.  §  10;  SoMpn-oi,  HIerocles;  ^ieuprros, 
Polyb.  (g>.  Sbpk.  B.  $.  v.:  Eth.  ZiSp^iot,  BSckh, 
Corp.  Inter,  vol.  ii.  p.  637),  a  town  of  Crete,  8  M.  P. 
from  Eleulhema  {PeuL  Tab."),  and  famous  for  its 
niunerons  and  beautiful  silver  coins,  which,  though 
some  of  them  belong  to  a  very  early  period,  are  the 
fineet  specimens  of  the  Cretan  mint;  the  types  are 
always  connected  with  the  worship  of  Dionysus  or 
Hermes.     (Eckhel,  voL  ii.  p.  320.)      [E.  B.  J.] 

SYCAMINA  (imaidrm  t6Kis),  a  city  of  Pales- 
tine, placed  by  Strabo  between  Acre  CAm)  and 
Caesareia  Palaestinae  (Srpdrwivs  w^p7or),tbe  name 
of  which  alone  remained  in  his  time.  There  were,  he 
says,  many  such ;  of  which  he  specifies  this  and  Bn- 
colon  (BovKdKuv)  and  Crocodeilon  (KpoKoittXuy'), 
(Strab.  xvi.  p.  758.)  It  was  here  that  Ptolemy  La- 
thyrus,  son  of  Cleopatra,  landed  the  army  of  30,000 
men  whom  he  had  brought  from  Cyprus  to  besiege 
Ptolemais,  which  would  imply  that  it  was  not  far 
distant  from  Acre  (Joeephus,  lib.  xiii.  13.  §  3). 
The  Itinerary  of  Antoninus  makes  it  xxiv.  H.  P.  from 
Ptolemais,  xx.  H.  P.  from  Caesareia ;  the  Jerusalem 
Itinerary  xv.  M.P.  from  Ptolemais,  xvi.  from  Caesareia. 
(Wesaeliug,  pp.  149, 584.)  Ths  last-named  authority 
places  it  at  Mount  Carmel,  thereby  justifying  its  idea- 
tification  with  the  modem  Kcdpha  ot  Haifa,  followed 
by  Seichard,  Mannert,  and  Kiepert,  rather  than  with 
AUit,  suggested  by  Lape.  Indeed  the  testimony  of 
Eusebins  woukl  seem  to  be  ooDclnave  on  this  point, 
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M  ba  speaki  of  n  Tillage  of  thia  nuM  (iuKoiihmr 
w6\ts)<Mibe  cowt between  PUdenuia  and  Ciwiiniii, 
near  Moant  Carmel,  cailled  also  Hepha  ('H^)  in  hia 
day.  QOnomaiL  $.  V.  10^49.)  Dr.  Wilson,  bowerer, 
tbinka  that  the  modern  Haifa  "  more  probablj  oc- 
eapiea  the  eita  of  the  '  Hatatio  CalamoD,'  giiren  in 
the  Jenualem  Itinerary  aa  IS  Roman  milea  firom 
Ptolemaia,  while  the  '  Manaio  Sicamenca '  of  the  aame 
work  waa  3  milea  futber  on.  Baina  hare  been  dia- 
oorered  along  the  ahore,  about  2  Boman  milea  to  the 
the  W.  of  Haifa ; . . .  these  ruina  may  hare  been 
tboee  of  Sycaminoa."  (Landt  nf  ike  BS>lx,  vol.  ii. 
p.  241.)  Ha^a  ia  a  amall  walled  town  to  the  S.  of 
the  Ban  <tf  Acrt,  at  the  northern  baae  of  the  pro- 
montory of  Moont  Carmel,  distant  abont  10  miles 
from  Ptolemaia  (^ore);  a  distance  far  too  small  to 
aatisfy  the  statement  of  the  Itinerary  of  Antoninos, 
or  even  that  of  the  Jerusalem  Itinerary.  But,  not- 
withstanding this,  ita  identity  with  Sycamina  seema 
to  be  auffidenlly  eatablished  by  the  testimony  of 
Eosebios,  joined  to  the  historical  fact  recorded  by 
Joaephos,  which  better  suits  thia  than  any  other 
place  on  the  coast,  being  in  fact  the  very  plaos  where 
Ibrahim  Paaba,  when  engaged  in  a  similar  enterprise 
againat  Aert,  landed  some  of  his  troopa  and  concen- 
trated bis  army,  in  1831,  preparatory  to  forming 
the  siege  of  the  town.  (Alderson,  Nolu  on  Aert, 
pp.  23,  24.)  [G.  W.] 

SYCE  (Sifni),  *  town  of  Cilioia,  which  acoord- 
.  ing  to  the  Bavenna  Geognpber,  who  calla  it  Sycae 
(i.  17),  waa  situated  between  AniinoS  and  Celenderia. 
(Atben.  iiL  5;  Steph.  B.  a.  «.  SixcoL)  Leake 
\A*ia  Mmar,  p.  2<Ki)  lodes  for  ita  ait«  near  the 
moder  JTuUmon.  [L.  &] 

SYCEON,  a  town  of  GaUtia,  sitnatml  at  the 
point  where  the  river  Siberia  Sowed  into  the 
Sangsriua.  (Prooop.  i»  Aed.  T.  4  ;  Vit.  Thtod. 
Ss/ceotM,  2  ;  WeaaeL  ad  HieroeL  f.  697.)    [L.  S.] 

SYOITBIUH,  a  town  of  Thessaly  in  the  di^itrict 
Pehugiotia,  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Osn,  which  Leake 
identi6es  with  MarmariaiiL  (LiT.  xlii.54;  Leake, 
Ifortiem  Oreea,  toL  iii.  p.  374.) 

SYEBI  MONTES  (rtk  2^a  (pq,  PtoL  vi.  14. 
§  8),  a  mountain  chain  in  Scythia,  running  from 
the  Tapuri  moontaina  in  a  ME.  direction  towarda 
Imana.  [T.  H.  D.] 

SYEDBA  (XMpa:  Elk.  Xvttpvit'),  a  coaat-town 
in  the  west  of  Cilida,  between  Coraceaium  and 
Selinus  (Strab.  xiT.  pi  669,  where  the  common 
but  erroneous  reading  is  Arsinois :  Steph.  B.  >.  v. ; 
PtoL  T.  8.  $  1;  HierocL  p.  683;  Lncan,  viii.  259; 
Flor.  ir.  2.)  It  should,  however,  be  obaerred  that 
Stephanna  B.  calb  it  a  town  of  Isauria,  and  that 
Hierodea  aaeigns  it  to  Pamphyiia.  Beaofort 
{Karamania,  p  178)  obaerred  same  ruina  on  a 
ateep  hill  in  that  district,  which  he  thinka  may  mark 
the  site  of  Syedra;  and  Mr.  Hamilton,  in  his  irup 
of  Asia  HiiKff,  alao  nuu'ka  the  ruina  of  Sydre  on 
the  aame  apot,  a  little  to  the  aooth-eaat  of  AU^/a, 
the  ancient  Coraoeaitrm.  [L.  S.] 

SYEl^E  (2v4n),  Herod,  ii.  30;  Stiab.  iL  p.  133, 
xvii.  p,  797,  acq. ;  Steph.  B.  a.  v. ;  PtoL  viL  5.  § 
IS,  TiiL  15.  §  IS  ;  PUn.  ii.  73.  s.  7S,  T.  10.  a.  11, 
tL  29.  a.  34;  /t  Ant.  p.  164),  the  modem  Aatman, 
waa  the  frontier  town  of  Aegypt  to  the  S.  Syene 
atood  upon  a  peninauU  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Nile,  immediatdy  below  the  Great  Falls,  which  ex- 
tend to  it  from  FbiUe.  It  is  sappoaed  to  have  de- 
rived ita  name  fiom  Suan,  an  Aegyptian  goddeaa, 
the  Ilithya  of  the  Greeks,  and  of  which  the  import 
ia  "the  opener;"  and  at  Syene  Upper  Aegypt  waa 
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in  all  ages,  oonceived  to  opem  or  b^n.  Tbe 
qoarriea  of  Syene  were  celebrated  for  their  stooe, 
and  eapedally  for  the  marble  called  SytnUe.  Tbej 
furnished  the  oolcaaal  atatnea,  obeliaka,  artd  mrgtw- 
lithal  shrinea  which  are  found  throoghoat  Aegypt; 
and  the  traces  of  the  qnarrymen  who  wnmght  in 
these  3000  years  ago  are  still  visible  in  the  nalrve 
rock.  Tbey  lie  on  either  bank  of  the  Nile,  and  a 
road,  4  miles  in  length,  waa  cut  beside  them  from 
Syene  to  Pbilae.  Syene  was  equally  important  aa  a 
niilitaiy  atatioo  and  aa  a  place  of  traffic  Under 
every  dynasty  it  waa  a  garriaon  town;  and  here 
were  levied  loll  and  custom  on  all  boius  jaasiag 
aonthward  and  northward.  The  latitude  of  Syene— 
24°  5'  23"  —  was  an  object  of  great  interest  to  the 
ancient  geographers.  Tbey  believed  that  it  waa 
seated  immediately  under  the  tropic,  and  that  «o 
tbe  day  uf  the  summer  solstice  a  vertical  staff  cast 
no  shadow,  and  the  sun's  disc  was  reflected  in  a  well 
at  noonday.  This  statement  ia  indeed  incorrect; 
the  ancienta  were  not  acquainted  with  the  tnw 
tropic:  yet  at  the  summer-solstice  tbe  length  of  tbe 
shadow,  or  ^i|th  of  the  staff,  could  scaroely  be  dis- 
cerned, and  the  northern  limb  of  the  sun's  disc  would 
be  nearly  verticaL  The  Nile  is  nearly  3000  yard* 
wide  above  Syen&  From  tbia  frontier  town  to  tbe 
northern  extremity  of  Aegypt  it  flows  ibr  more  than 
750  miles  without  bar  or  cataract  The  voyage 
from  Syene  to  Alexandreia  aaually  occupied  betwean 
21  and  28  days  in  bvourable  weather.    [W.  B.  D.l 

SYGAMBRL    [Sicambri.] 

SYLINA  INSULA.    rSii.uiiA.] 

SYLLIUM  (SMAior),  a  fortieed  town  of 
Pampbylia,  situated  on  a  lofty  hoght  between 
Aspoidaa  and  Side,  and  between  tbe  rivera  Eoryrae- 
doo  and  Cestrua,  at  a  distance  of  40  stadia  inai 
the  coast  (Strab.  ziv.  p.  667;  Arrian,  Anab.  i. 
25;  Scylu,  p  40;  PtoL  v.  5.  §  1 ;  Hi<««d.  p.  679; 
Polyb.  nii.  17;  Steph.  B.  mentions  it  under  liie 
name  SvXeior,  while  in  other  passages  it  ia  called  716- 
Xau>i>,  SiliXor,  and  SUavor.)  Sir  C.  Fellows  (Am 
Minor,  p  200)  thinks  that  the  remains  rf  a  Greek 
town  which  he  found  in  a  wood  on  the  aide  of  a 
rocky  hill  near  Bobxuoooa  belongto  the  ancient 
SylUimi;  but  from  his  description  they  do  not  awear 
to  exist  OD  a  lofty  height  [L.  &J 

SYMAETHUS  ^SiiuuSos:  SSmeto),  one  of  the 
moat  considerable  riven  of  Sicily,  which  riaes  in  tbe 
chain  of  Mons  Nebrodes,  in  the  great  forest  now 
called  the  Botco  di  Caronia,  and  Sows  from  thence  ia 
a  southerly  direction,  skirting  the  base  of  Aetna,  till 
it  turns  to  the  £.  and  flows  into  the  sea  abont  8 
milea  &  of  Catania.  In  tbe  lower  part  of  ita  oonrse 
it  formed  the  boundary  between  the  territory  of 
Leootini  and  that  of  Catana.  (Thuc  ri.  65.)  It 
reoeivea  in  ita  course  many  tributaries,  of  which  tbe ' 
moat  oonaiderable  are,  Uie  Fiume  Salto,  ikiwing 
ban  the  neighbourhood  of  Niootia  and  TVono, 
probably  the  Cyamosoma  of  Polybius  (I  9),  which 
he  deacribea  aa  flawing  near  Centuripa  (CeatorM), 
and  tbe  Dittaino,  which  riaea  in  the  hills  near 
Ataro,  the  ancient  Aaaoms.  This  is  ludoubtedly  tbe 
stream  called  in  ai>cieot  times  CaBTBAS.  Stephanas 
of  Byxantium  apparently  gives  tbe  name  of  Adranns 
to  the  apper  part  or  main  branch  of  the  SynuMthns 
itself,  wMch  flows  nnder  the  walls  of  Adrahoii 
{Ademi).  This  part  of  the  river  is  still  called 
the  Stmelo;  bnt  in  tbe  lower  part  of  its  course, 
where  it  approaches  the  sea,  it  ia  now  known  as  the 
Giarrttta.  Such  difietencea  of  name  are  coomMB 
in  modem,  as  wdl  a*  in  ancient  times.  Titt  fijiiiari 
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tho«  is  much  the  most  conaiderable  rirar  on  the  E. 
coast  of  Sicily,  and  it  in  conseqaence  noticed  by  all 
the  geographeiB  (ScyL  p.  4.  §  13 ;  Strab.  vi.  p.  272 ; 
Plin.  iii.  8.  B.  14;  PtoL  iii.  4.  §  9).  It  is  also 
repeatedly  alluded  to  by  the  Boman  poeta  (Virg. 
^en.  iz.  S84;  Ovid,  Fait.  ir.  472;  Sil.  Ital.  ziT. 
232.)  [E.H.B.] 

SyMBOLON  PORTUS  (ivitedhav  A./tiJi'.  Ptol. 
iii.  6.  §  2  ;  Xviigi\m  Mfthr,  Arrian,  Per.  Pont,  £us. 
■p.  20),  a  harbour  vith  a  narrow  entrance  on  the 
&  coast  of  the  Chereonesus  Tanrica,  between  the 
town  of  Cberaoneens  and  the  port  of  Cienua.  In 
ancient  tiroes  it  waa  the  chief  station  for  the  pirates 
of  the  Taoric  peninsala.  (Strab.  vii  p.  309;  Plin. 
17.  12.  8.  26;  Anon.  Per.  PonL  Eux.  p.  6.)  Now 
the  port  of  BalaUava.  (Camp.  Clarke's  7Vai>eb,  ii. 
p.  398;  Pallas,  ii.  p.  128.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

SY'MBOLUM  (Svii8v\oy,  Dion  Cass,  xlvil  35), 
s  place  in  the  Thracian  district  of  Edonis,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  PhilippL  (Comp.  Leake,  North. 
Gr.  in.  p.  217.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

STUBBA  (Siiitpa),  a  small  town  in  Babylonia 
mentioned  by  Zosimus  (iii.  27).  It  is  probably  the 
same  as  that  called  by  Ammianns,  Hucumbra 
(xxiT.  8).  [V.] 

SYME  (2i|it7):  ^ymi),  an  island  off  the  coast  of 
Caria,  to  the  west  of  Cape  Cynossema,  between  the 
Cnidian  peninsula  and  Rhodes,  at  the  entrance  of 
the  Sinus  Scboenus.  (Herod.  L  174 ;  Thnc.  viii. 
41;  Strab.  xir.  p.6S6;  Scyiaz,  p.  38;  Athen.  tL 
p.  262.)  The  island  is  described  as  37  Roman  miles 
in  eircomference,  and  as  pcescssmg  eight  harbours 
(Plin.  T.  31, 133)  and  a  town  of  the  same  name  as 
the  island.  The  island  itself  is  veiy  high  but 
barren.  According  to  Stepbanns  B.  (>.  v. ;  oomp. 
Athen.  vii.  p.  296)  Syme  was  formerly  called 
Metapontis  and  Aegle,  and  obtained  its  later  name 
from  Syme,  a  daughter  of  lalysns,  who,  together 
with  Cbtbonius,  a  son  of  Poseidon,  is  said  to  have 
fint  peopled  the  ishmd.  In  the  stoiry  of  the  Trojan 
war,  Syme  enjoys  a  tund  of  celerity,  for  the  hero 
Nireus  is  said  to  have  gone  with  three  ships  to 
assist  Agamemnon.  (Horn.  /i.  ii.  67 1 ;  Dictys.  Cret. 
iv.  17;  Dares  Pbryg.  21.)  The  first  historical 
population  of  the  island  consisted  of  Dorians  ;  but 
subsequently  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Carians, 
and  when  they,  in  consequence  of  frequent  droughts, 
abandoned  it,  it  was  for  a  long  time  Iminhabited, 
until  it  was  finally  and  permanently  occupied  by 
Argiree  and  Lacedaemonians,  mixed  with  Cnidians 
and  Bhodians.  (Died.  Sio.  t.  83;  Baool-Bocbette, 
Hut  des  Colon.  Grtcjatt,  i.  p.  337,  iii.  p.  72.) 
There  are  still  a  few  but  unimportant  remains  of 
the  acropolis  of  Syme,  which,  however,  are  constantly 
diminisbed,  the  stones  being  used  to  erect  modem 
buildings.  (Comp.  Ross,  Reiiea  auf  den  Griech. 
Jnteln.  roL  iiL  p^  121,  foil.)  [L.  S.] 

SYMPLE'GADEa     [BospoBtis,  p.  424.1 

SYNCA  (SiiyKa),  a  small  village  of  Babylonis 
noUced  by  Zosimus  (iii.  e.  28).  [V.] 

SYNKADA  (ZiitvaSa :  Eth.  SumSeiit),  a  town  of 
Pbrygia  Salutaris,  at  the  extremity  of  a  plain  about 
60  atadia  in  length,  and  covered  with  olive  plant- 
ations. It  is  first  noticed  during  the  march  of  the 
consul  Uanlins  against  the  Gallograed  (Liv.  xzxviit 
IS,  xlv.  34);  and  Cicero  (ad  Att  v.  20;  comp. 
ad  Fam.  iii.  8.  xv.  4)  mentions  that  he  passed 
through  Synnada  on  his  way  from  Gphesos  to  Cilida. 
In  Strabo's  time  (xii.  p.  577)  it  was  still  a  small 
town,  bnt  when  f'liny  wrote  (v.  29)  it  was  an  im- 
portant place,  being  the  conventus  joridicos  for  the 
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whole  of  the  surrounding  country.  It  was  very 
celebrated  among  the  Romans  Ibr  a  beantifnl  kind  of 
marble  furnished  by  the  neighbouring  quarries,  and 
which  was  commonly  called  Synnaidic  marble, 
though  it  came  properly  from  a  place  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, Docimia,  whence  it  was  more  correctly 
called  Docimites  lapis.  This  marble  was  of  a  light 
colour,  interspersed  with  purple  spots  and  veins. 
(Strab.  I.  c;  Plin.  xxxv.  1;  Stat.  Silv.i.  6.  36; 
Comp.  Steph.  B.  ».  r.;  Ptol.  v.  2.  §  24;  Martial, 
ix.  76;  Symmach.  ii.  246.)  There  still  are  ap- 
pearances of  exten»ive  quarries  between  Kotru-Khan 
and  Buhoudim,  which  Col.  Leake  (Asia  Minor,  ^ 
36)  is  inclined  to  identify  with  thoee  of  Synnada  or 
Docimia.  Remains  of  the  town  of  Synnada  still 
exist  nnder  the  name  Etki-kara-hiuar  about  3  miles 
to  the  north-west  of  these  quarries,  where  they  wers 
discovered,  by  Texier.  Earlier  travellers  imagined 
they  had  found  them  at  Surmma  or  Surmetieh,  or 
in  the  plain  of  Sandakleh.  (Comp.  Hamilton,  Be- 
tearcAet,  i.  p.  466,  iL  177;  Jounud  o/ the  B, 
Geogr.  Soeietjl,  vii.  p.  58,  viii.  p^  144;  Eckhel, 
Doctr.  Num.  iiL  p.  172;  SesUni,  Num.  Yet  p. 
127.)  [L.  a] 

SYXNAUS  (Suwows),  a  town  in  Phiygia 
Pacatiana,  not  far  from  the  sources  of  the  Macestus, 
probably  on  the  site  of  the  modem  SmutumL 
(Ptol.  V.  2.  §  22;  Socrat  Bit  £cc{.vii.  3;  Niceph. 
Bitt.  Ecclei.  xiv.  II;  CottciL  Choked,  p.  674; 
Hamilton,  Beteardtet,  iL  p.  124;  Franz,  Fan/ 
Imdtrifim,  p.  38.)  [L.  &] 

SYNO'DIUM  (Sw^ior,  Appian,  lUyr.  27;  Jj- 
rirtor,  Strab.  viL  p.  815),  a  town  of  Dalmatia, 
situated  in  a  deep  gorge  between  two  hills,  where 
Gabinius  was  defeated,  and  to  which  the  Dal- 
matians retreated  in  the  campaign  of  B.  c.  34. 
Octavins,  suspecting  their  intentions,  sent  skirmish- 
ers over  the  high  ground  while  be  advanced  through 
the  valley  and  burnt  Syuodium.  [E.  B.  J.] 

SYBACU'SAE  {iupaxowrai:  Eth.  Xvpaxoiaus, 
Steph.  B.;  bnt  Thncydides,  Diodoms,  &c.  use  the 
form  ivpttKiffiot,  which,  as  we  learn  from  coins 
and  inscriptions,  was  the  native  form;  Syracnsanus: 
Siraaua,  Si/racuK),  the  most  powerful  and  im- 
portant of  all  the  Greek  cities  in  Sicily,  situated  on 
the  E.  coast  of  the  island,  about  midway  between 
Catana  and  Cape  Pachynns.  Its  situation  ex- 
ercised so  important  an  influence  upon  its  history 
and  progress,  that  it  will  be  desinble  to  describe 
this  somewhat  more  fiilly  before  proceeding  to  the 
history  al  the  city,  reserving,  at  the  same  time,  the 
topographical  details  for  subsequent  discnssioo. 

I.     SlTUATTOH. 

Syracuse  was  situated  on  a  table-land  or  tabular 
hill,  forming  the  prolongation  of  a  ridge  which 
branches  oif  from  the  more  elevated  table-land  of  the 
interior,  and  pngects  quite  down  to  the  sea,  between 
the  bay  known  as  the  Great  Harbour  of  Syracuse, 
and  the  more  extensive  bay  which  stretches  on  the 
M.  as  fiir  as  the  peninsula  of  Thafbub  or  Magmti, 
The  broad  end  of  the  kind  of  promontory  thns 
formed,  which  abuts  upon  the  sea  for  a  distance  of 
about  2^  miles,  may  be  considered  as  the  base  of  a 
triangular  plateau  which  extends  for  above  4  miles 
into  the  interior,  liaving  its  apex  formed  by  the 
point  now  called  MongAelliti,  which  waa  occupied 
by  the  ancient  fort  of  Euryalds.  This  communi- 
cates, as  already  slated,  by  a  narrow  ridge  witl)  the 
table-kmd  of  the  interior,  bnt  is  still  a  marked 
point  of  separation,  and  was  the  highest  point  of 
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tb«  aodoit  eitj,  from  whence  the  Uble-Iand  dopei 
Ttrj  gniJuMj  to  the  ae>.  Though  of  Bnall  elava- 
tico,  thii  pUtean  is  boonded  od  all  sides  bj  pre- 
dpitons  buka  or  clifi,  raiTing  in  height,  bat  only 
accauible  at  a  fev  points.  It  maf  be  oonaidered  as 
natarallj  divided  into  two  portiims  hj  a  slight 
Tallej  or  depression  mnniiig  across  it  from  N.  to 
&,  aboat  a  mile  from  the  sea:  oi  these  the  npper  or 
triaogolar  portioD  was  known  as  Epipoi^b,  the 
eastern  portHO  adjoining  the  sea  bore  the  name  of 
Acbbadhia,  which  thus  forms  in  some  degree  a 
distinct  and  separata  platean,  thoogh  belonging,  in 
fifct,  to  the  same  masa  with  Epipdae. 

The  SE.  angle  of  the  platean  is  aepanted  from 
the  Great  Harbour  b^  a  nnall  tract  of  low  and  lerel 
groond,  opposite  to  which  liee  the  ishmd  of  Ob- 
TTOLA,  a  low  islet  aboat  a  mile  in  length,  extending 
across  the  month  of  the  Great  Harbour,  and  ori- 
ginally dirided  by  only  a  narrow  strait  from  the 
mainland,  whilst  its  sontbem  eztiemit;  was  aepa- 
nted from  the  nearest  point  of  the  headland  of 
Piemrojrinm  b;  an  intenral  of  about  1200  yards, 
forming  the  entrance  into  the  Great  Harbour.  This 
last  waa  a  spacious  baj,  of  above  6  miles  in  cir- 
cumference; thus  greatly  exceeding  the  dimensions 
of  what  the  ancients  osnally  undentood  by  a  port, 
but  forming  a  very  nearly  liind-locked  basin  of  a 
■omewhat  oval  form,  which  afibrded  a  aecare  shelter 
to  shipping  in  all  weatlier;  and  is  even  at  the  pre- 
sent day  one  of  the  finest  harboora  in  Sicily.  Bat 
between  the  island  of  Ortvgia  and  the  mainland  to 
the  N.  of  it,  was  a  deep  bight  or  inlet,  forming 
what  was  called  the  Lmser  Port  or  PoKTUS  Lao- 
0KI17S,  which,  though  very  inferior  to  the  other, 
was  still  equal  to  the  ordinary  raquirements  of  an- 
cisnt  commerce. 

8.  of  the  Great  Haibonr  again  rose  the  peninsular 
promootoiy  of  PLEMmRiuH,  forming  a  table-Und 
bounded,  like  that  on  the  N.  of  the  bay,  by  pre- 
dpitons  escarpments  and  clifiii,  though  of  no  great 
eleTatioo.  This  table-land  was  prolonged  by  an- 
other platean  at  a  somewhat  lowrr  level,  bounding 
the  southern  side  of  the  Great  Harbour,  and  ex- 
tending from  thence  towards  the  interior.  On  its  ME. 
angle  and  oppoaite  to  the  heights  of  Epipolae,  stood 
the  temple  of  Jupiter  Olympius,  or  the  Olthpieuh, 
overlooking  the  low  mamhy  tract  which  intervenes 
between  the  two  table-lands,  and  through  which 
the  river  Anapus  finds  its  way  to  the  sea.  The 
beautiful  stnam  of  the  Ctakb  rises  in  a  source 
about  1)  mile  to  the  N.  of  the  Olympienni,  and 
jdns  ita  waters  with  those  of  the  Aoapos  almoet 
immediately  below  the  temple.  From  the  foot  of 
the  hill  crowned  by  the  latter  extends  a  bnad  tract 
of  very  k)W  marshy  ground,  extending  along  the 
inner  side  of  the  Great  Harbour  quite  to  the  walls 
of  the  dty  itselfl  A  potion  of  this  marsh,  which 
seams  to  have  formed  in  andent  times  a  shallow 
pool  or  Ugoou,  was  known  by  the  name  of  Lm- 
XELEIA  (Aiwi/ti\tui,  Tbnc.  viL  53 ;  Theocr.  Id. 
zvi.  84),  thoogh  its  more  ancient  appellation  woald 
seem  to  have  been  Straco  (SupoKa),  from  whence 
the  dty  itself  was  supposed  to  derive  its  name. 
(Staph.  B.  s.  V.  SvfKucova'ai ;  Scymn.  Ch.  381.)  It 
is,  however,  uncertain  whether  the  names  of  Syrsoo 
and  Lysimeleia  may  not  originally  have  belonged  to 
difiigrent  portiona  of  these  marshes.  This  marshy 
tract,  which  is  above  a  mile  in  breadth,  extends 
towards  the  interior  for  a  considenble  distance,  till 
it  ia  met  by  the  predpitona  ascarpmenta  of  the 
great  table-land  of  the  interior.    The  proximity  of 
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these  marshes  must  always  have  been  prqn£aal  to 
the  healthiness  of  the  utoation;  and  the  l^end, 
that  when  Archias  and  Myscdlas  were  about  to 
fimnd  Syracuse  and  Ciotona,  the  latter  chose  health 
while  tlie  former  preferred  vrtalth  (Steph.  B.  L  c), 
points  to  the  acknowledged  iiualnbrity  of  the  ate 
even  in  ita  most  flourishing  days.  But  m  tmrj 
other  respect  the  situation  was  admirable;  and  the 
prosperity  of  Syracuse  was  doubtless  owing  in  s 
great  degree  to  natural  as  wdl  as  pditical  cams. 
It  waa,  monovsr,  celebrated  for  the  mildness  and 
serenity  of  its  climate,  it  bdng  generally  aaaeited 
that  there  was  no  day  on  which  the  ann  was  not 
TiaiUe  at  Syracuse  (Cic  Verr.  v.  10),  an  advantige 
which  it  is  said  still  to  retain  at  the  present  d^. 

IL    HlSTORT. 

Syracnae  waa,  with  the  aingle  exoeptioo  of  Nsxos, 
the  most  andent  of  the  Greek  colonies  in  Sidlj. 
It  waa  a  Corinthian  colony,  sent  ont  from  that  city 
imder  a  leader  named  Archias,  sod  of  Euagetes,  vliii 
belonged  to  the  powerful  family  of  the  BacchisdM, 
bat  had  bem  compelled  to  expatriate  himselt  Ac- 
cording to  some  accounts  the  colmy  was  strength- 
ened by  an  admixture  of  Dorian  or  Locrian  cokniM 
with  the  original  Corinthian  settlers;  but  it  is  ceitsia 
that  the  Syiacusans  regarded  themselves  b  all  i^u 
of  pure  Corinthian  origin  (Theocr.  /dL  xv.  91),  sad 
maintained  relations  of  the  dusest  amity  with  thor 
parent  dty.  The  colony  was  founded  in  s.  c  73i, 
and  the  first  settlers  established  themsdves  in  tlie 
island  of  Ortygia,  to  which  it  is  probable  that  tha 
dty  was  confined  for  a  considerable  period.  (Thnc 
vl  S;  Strab.  n.  p.  869;  Scymn.  Ch.  279—283; 
Harm.  Par. ;  concerning  the  date,  see  Clinttn, 
F.  H.  ytL  L  p.  164.)  The  name  of  Ortygia  is  evi. 
dently  Greek,  and  derived  ban  the  weU-fawai 
epithet  of  Diana,  to  whom  the  island  waa  regaidai 
u  coDsecratad  (Diod.  v.  3) ;  but  the  dty  seem  to 
have  assumed  from  the  very  beginning  the  Bint 
of  Syracusae,  which  was  derived,  as  already  mai- 
tioned,  from  the  name  of  the  adjoining  manh  « 
lake,  Syraeo,  doubtless  an  indigenoua  name,  as  it 
baa  no  signification  in  Greek.  It  appears  indnd 
that  the  form  Syraeo  was  used  by  Epichsmun  ht 
the  name  of  the  dty  itself,  but  this  was  eridently 
a  mere  poetic  license.     (Strab.  viii.  p.  364.) 

As  in  the  esse  of  most  of  the  Greek  colooia  is 
Sidly,  we  have  veiy  little  infbrmatioo  eoncenmg 
the  early  histny  and  progress  of  Syracuse;  but  we 
may  iobr  that  it  rose  steadily,  if  not  npidlj,  to 
prosperity,  from  the  drcnmstanca  that  it  eoniiniKd 
to  extend  ita  power  by  the  foundation  of  fioh 
colonies :  that  of  Acrae  within  70  yean  after  iti 
own  establishment  (b.  c.  664)  i  Caameoae  20;esn 
later  (b.  c.  644),  and  Camarina  45  yean  after- 
wards, or  B.  a  599.  None  of  these  colonies,  how- 
ever, roaa  to  any  considerable  power :  it  was  ob- 
viously the  policy  of  Syracnse  to  keep  them  in  tbe 
podtioa  of  mere  dependencies ;  and  Caonrisa, 
having  given  umbrage  to  the  parent  dty,  was  de- 
stroyed only  46  yean  after  its  foundation.  (Time. 
VL  5;  Scymn.  Ch.  294 — 296.)  Syracuse  was  not, 
however,  free  from  internal  diseensiais  and  nvola- 
tions.  An  obacuie  notice  pieserved  to  ns  by  Tho- 
eydidee  indicates  the  occurrence  of  these  as  eariy 
as  B.  c.  648,  which  led  to  the  expulsioo  of  a  party 
or  clan  called  the  Hyletidae,  who  withdrew  into 
exile  and  joined  in  the  foundation  of  Himeia. 
(Thuc  vL  6.)  Another  indication  of  audi  diqatei 
is  found  in  Aristotle  {Pol  v.  4),  but  we  sie  msUe 
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to  asngn  an;  definite  place  in  chronologjr  to  the 
oceairence  there  alluded  to.  At  a  later  period  we 
find  the  goTemment  in  the  handa  of  an  escloaiTe 
oligarchy  called  the  Geomori  or  Gamori,  who,  from 
their  name,  wonid  appear  to  have  been  Uie  desoend- 
ante  of  the  original  oolonista,  around  whom  there 
naturally  grew  up  a  democracy  or  plebt,  composed  of 
the  citizens  derired  from  other  sourcee.  At  length, 
about  B.  c.  486,  a  rerolution  took  place;  and  the 
democnuiy  tncceedsd  in  expelling  the  Geomoii,  who 
tbereopoo  withdrew  to  Casmenaa.  (Herod.  viL  155; 
Diooys.  vi.  62.)  But  this  revolution  quickly  led 
to  another ;  Oelun,  the  powerful  despot  of  Gela,  having 
espoused  the  causa  of  the  exiles.  Gela  was  at  this 
time  at  least  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  Syracnse  in 
power.  Hippocrates,  its  lato  despot,  had  extended 
bis  power  over  many  of  the  other  cities  in  the  east 
of  Sicily,  and  defeated  the  Symcnsans  themselves  in 
s  great  battle  at  the  river  Helorus.  He  wonId  pro- 
bably indeed  have  made  himself  master  of  Syracuse 
upon  thia  occasion  had  it  not  been  for  the  inter- 
position of  the  Corinthians  and  Coreyraeans,  who 
brought  about  a  peace  upon  equitable  terms.  (Herod. 
▼iL  154.)  But  the  ez[Kilsion  of  the  Geomori  opened 
a  fresh  opportunity  to  Gelon,  who,  putting  himself 
St  the  head  of  the  exiles,  easily  effected  their  re- 
storation, while  the  people  of  Syracnse  readily  ad- 
mitted Gelon  himself  as  their  ruler  with  despotic 
authority,   (,1b.  155.) 

Thia  revolution  (which  occnrred  in  B.  c.  485) 
aeemed  at  first  likely  to  render  Syracuse  subordinate 
to  Gela,  bnt  it  ultimately  produced  a  directly  con- 
trary effect  Gelon  seems  to  have  been  fully  alive 
to  the  superior  advantages  of  Syracuse,  and  fnsn 
the  moment  be  had  established  his  power  in  that 
city,  made  it  the  chief  object  of  his  solicitude,  and 
directed  all  bis  efforts  to  the  strengthening  and 
adorning  his  new  capital.  Among  other  measures, 
he  removed  thither  the  whole  body  of  the  citizens  of 
Camarina  (which  Iiad  been  repeopled  by  Hippo- 
crates), and  subsequently  more  than  half  of  tliow 
of  Gela  itself,  admitting  them  all  to  the  full  rights 
of  Syracusan  citizens.  Afterwards,  as  he  directed 
his  arms  successively  against  the  Sicilian  Megara 
and  Enboea,  he  removed  the  wealthy  and  noble  citi- 
zens of  both  those  ciUes  also  to  Syracuse,  (/i.  156.) 
That  city  now  rose  rapidly  to  a  far  greater  amount 
of  power  and  prosperity  than  it  had  previously  en- 
joyed, and  became,  under  the  fostering  care  of 
Gelon,  anqnestionably  the  first  of  the  Greek  cities 
in  Sidly.  It  was  probably  at  this  period  that  it 
first  extended  itself  beyond  the  limits  of  the  island, 
and  oocnped  the  table-land  or  heighte  of  Achra- 
dins,  which  were  adapted  to  receive  a  far  more 
munerooa  population,  and  had  ah-eady  become 
thickly  peopled  before  the  time  of  Tbueydides. 
(Thuo.  Ti.  3.)  Thia  partion  of  the  city  now  came 
to  be  known  as  the  Outer  City  {i  f(t  wi\ts),  while 
the  island  of  Ortygia  was  called  the  Inner  City, 
thongh  still  frequently  designated  as  "  the  Island." 
Starictly  speaking,  however,  it  had  ceased  to  merit 
that  term,  being  now  joined  to  the  mainland  by  an 
artificial  dike  or  causeway.   (Thuc  {.  e.) 

From  the  time  of  Gelon  the  history  of  Syracuse 
becomes  inseparably  blended  with  that  of  Sicily  in 
general ;  its  position  in  the  island  bang  so  im- 
portant that,  as  Strabo  justly  remarks,  whatever 
vicissitudes  of  fortune  befel  the  city  were  shared  in 
by  the  whole  island.  (Strab.  vi.  p.  870.)  Hence 
it  woold  be  useless  to  recapitulate  the  evento  of 
which  a  brief  sununaiy  has  been  already  given  in 
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the  article  SiciUA,  and  which  are  more  fully  de- 
tailed by  all  the  general  historians  of  Greece.  The 
following  summary  will,  therefore,  be  confined  to 
those  historical  evente  which  more  immediately 
affected  the  city  itself,  as  distinguished  from  the 
political  vicissitudes  of  the  state. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Syracnse  continued  to 
flourish  extremely  throtighont  the  reign  of  Gelon 
(b.  c.  48.'! — 478),  as  well  as  that  of  his  successor 
Hieron  (b.  a  478—467),  who,  notwithstanding  the 
more  despotic  character  of  hia  government,  was  in 
many  respects  a  liberal  and  enlightened  ruler.  His 
patronage  of  letters  and  the  arts  especially  rendered 
Syracuse  one  of  the  chief  resorts  of  men  of  letters, 
and  his  eonrt  afforded  shelter  and  protection  to 
Aeschylus,  Pindar,  and  Bacchylides.  Nor  was  Sy- 
racuse itself  deficient  in  literary  distinction.  Epi- 
chatmns,  thoogh  not  a  native  of  the  city,  spent  all 
the  latter  years  of  his  lift  there,  and  Sophron,  the 
celebrated  writer  of  mimes,  was  a  native  of  Syracuse, 
and  exhibited  all  his  principal  works  there.  The 
care  bestowed  np(m  the  arte  is  sufficiently  attested 
by  the  still  extant  coins  of  the  city,  as  well  as  by 
the  acoonnts  transmitted  to  us  of  other  mommient*; 
and  there  is  every  probability  that  the  distinction  of 
Syracuse  in  this  respect  commenced  from  the  rmgn 
of  Hieron.  The  tranquil  reign  of  that  monarch  was 
followed  by  a  brief  period  of  revdudon  and  disturb- 
ance; his  brother  Thrasybnlus  having,  after  a  short 
but  tyrannical  and  violent  reign,  been  expelled  by  the 
Syracusans,  who  established  a  popular  government, 
B.  c.  466.  This  was  for  a  time  agitated  by  fresh 
tumulte,  arising  out  of  disputes  between  the  new 
citizens  who  had  been  introduced  by  Gelon  and  the 
older  citizens,  who  claimed  the  exclusive  possession 
of  political  power;  bnt  after  some  time  these  dis- 
putes were  terminated  by  a  compromise,  and  the 
new  dtizens  withdrew  to  Messana.  (Died.  xi.  67, 
68,  72,  73,  76.) 

The  dvil  dissensions  connected  with  the  expulsion 
of  Tbrasybulus,  which  on  more  than  one  occasion 
broke  out  into  actual  hostilities,  sliow  how  great  was 
the  extent  which  the  city  had  already  attuned. 
Thrasybnlus  himself,  and  afterwards  the  discontented 
citizens,  are  mentioned  as  occupying  the  Island  and 
Achradina,  both  of  which  were  strongly  fortified, 
and  had  tiieir  own  se|jarate  walls  (Siod.  xi.  68, 
73);  while  the  popular  party  held  the  rat  qf  the 
city.  It  is  evident  therefore  that  there  were  already 
considerable  spaces  occupied  by  buildings  outside  the 
walls  of  these  two  quarters,  which  are  distinctly 
mentioned  on  one  occasion  as  "the  anburbs"  (rck 
Tpocurreio,  lb.  68).  Of  these,  one  quarter  called 
Tycha,  which  Uy  to  the  W.  of  Achradina,  a4Joining 
the  N.  slope  of  the  table-land,  is  now  first  mentioned 
by  name  (/Ud.);  but  there  can  be  no  donbt  that  the 
plain  between  the  heights  of  Achradina  and  the 
marshes  was  already  occupied  with  buildings,  and 
formed  part  of  the  city,  thongh  it  apparency  was 
not  as  yet  comprised  within  the  fortifications. 

The  final  establistuneot  of  the  democracy  at  Sy- 
racuse was  followed  by  a  period  of  about  sixty  years 
of  firee  government,  during  whidi  we  are  expressly 
told  that  the  city,  in  common  with  the  other  Greek 
colonies  in  Sicily,  developed  its  resources  with  great 
rapidity,  and  probably  attained  to  its  TnuTimnm  of 
wealth  and  power.  (Diod.  xi.  68, 72.)  Before  the 
close  of  this  period  it  had  to  encounter  the  severest 
danger  it  bad  yet  experienced,  and  gave  abundant 
proof  of  ite  great  resources  by  coming  off  victorious 
in  a  contest  with  Athens,  then  at  the  very  height  of 
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iU  poww  The  dnomatuicM  of  the  grait  siege  of 
Sjrricnae  by  Um  Athenians  most  ben  be  rdsted  in 
some  detail,  oa  saooont  of  tbeir  important  liearisg 
on  all  qnestioDS  ooonected  with  the  topography  rf 
the  city,  and  the  interest  thej  confer  on  its  loca- 
lities. At  the  same  time  it  will  obrioaily  be  impos- 
sible to  do  more  tlian  giTe  averj  brief  sketch  of  that 
roeoiorable  contest,  for  the  details  of  which  the 
reader  most  refer  to  the  narratire  of  Thncf  dides, 
with  the  copious  illnstiations  of  Arnold,  Grole,  and 
Col.  Leake. 

It  was  not  till  the  spring  of  B.  a  414  that  the 
siege  of  STraense  was  regolsrlj  commenced.  Bat 
in  the  antomn  of  415,  the  Athenians  bad  alreadj 
made  a  demonstration  against  the  c'ltj,  and  sailing 
into  the  Qieat  Harhoor,  eflected  a  landing  without 
opposition  near  the  OlTmpienm,  where  thejr  esta- 
blished th«r  camp  oo  the  shore,  and  erected  a  tem- 
porary fiort  at  a  place  called  Dascon  (Thoc.  tL  66 ; 
Died.  ziL  6),  i^jparentlj  on  the  inner  bight  of  the 
harbour,  between  the  month  of  the  Anapna  and  the 
bajr  now  called  the  Bag  of  Maiiaima.  Bnt  though 
snocessfnl  in  the  battle  that  eosoed,  Nicias  did  not 
attempt  to  fbUownp  his  advantage,  and  withdrew  to 
winter  at  Cataoa.  The  next  spring  the  Athenians 
landed  to  the  N.  of  Syrseose,  at  a  pkoe  called  Leon, 
about  6  or  7  stadia  irom  the  heights  of  Epipolae, 
while  they  eatablished  their  naral  station  at  the  ad- 
joining peoinsnU  of  Th^stu  (liagwux).  The  land 
troops  sjranoed  at  once  to  occupy  Epipolae,  the  mi- 
litaiy  importance  of  which  was  felt  by  both  parties, 
and  succeeded  m  establishing  thonselves  there, 
before  the  Syraeosans  could  diakidge  them.  They 
then  proceeded  to  build  a  fort  at  a  place  called  Lab- 
dalum,  which  is  deecribed  by  Thucydidee  as  situated 
"  on  the  top  of  theclifis  of  Epipolae,  looking  towards 
Megara"  (Thne.  vi.  97),  and  hanng  occupied  this 
with  a  gairiaon,  so  u  to  secure  their  commnnications 
with  their  fieet,  they  advanced  to  a  place  called 
Syce  (i^  2*icq),  where  they  established  themselves, 
and  began  to  ooostruct  with  great  rapidity  a  line  of 
oircnmvallation  across  the  plateau  of  Epipcjae.*  The 
ceostroction  of  such  a  line  wss  the  customary  mode 
of  proceeding  in  Oreek  sieges,  and  it  was  with  the 
special  object  of  guarding  against  it  that  the  Syra- 
cuaans  had  in  the  preceding  winter  extended  their 
fiMtificalicns  by  running  a  new  line  of  wall  so  as  to 
enclose  the  temple  of  Apollo  Temonites  (Thuc.  vi. 
76),  which  probably  extended  from  thence  down  to 
the  Great  Harbour.  Nevertheless  the  Athenian 
line  of  dfcurnvsllation  was  carried  on  so  rapidly  ss 
to  excite  in  them  the  greatest  alarm.  Its  northern 
extremity  was  made  to  rest  on  the  sea  at  a  point 
oalled  Trogilus  (probably  near  the  Scata  Creca), 
and  it  was  from  thence  carried  across  the  table-land 

*  The  account  here  given  of  the  Athenian  ope- 
rations assnmee  that  "  the  circle  "  repeatedly  spoken 
of  by  Thucydidee  (vi.  98, 99,&c.),  is  the  circuit  of  the 
linee  of  drcamvalktion  This  is  the  construction 
adopted  by  GSller,  and  all  earlier  editors  of  Thn- 
^dides,  a*  well  ss  by  Col.  Leake ;  and  appears  to 
tlie  writer  of  this  article  by  &r  the  roost  natural 
and  intelligible  interpretation.  Mr.  Grote,  oo  the 
ctmtiary,  as  well  as  Dr.  Arnold  in  his  later  edition 
adopts  the  suggeetion  of  M.  Firmin  Didot  that  "  the 
drde "  {i  KiatXai)  was  a  particular  iutienchment 
or  fortified  camp  of  a  circular  form.  It  is  difficult 
to  understand  the  military  object  of  such  a  work,  as 
wall  u  to  reconcile  it  with  the  subsequent  details  of 
the  siege  opnations. 
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of  the  Epipobe,  to  tlie  point  nearest  td  the  Gnat 
Haiboor.  Alarmed  at  tiie  rapid  pngreos  of  this 
wall,  the  Syraeosans  endeavoond  to  interrupt  it  \if 
ccostructing  a  counter  or  cross  wall  iffnrAx'''V* 
at  iyKipvior  T«xa>),  directed  apparently  from  the 
wall  recently  erected  around  the  temple  of  ApoDo 
Temenitee  towards  the  soothem  cliff  of  Epipolae. 
(Thuc.  vi.  99.)  This  wall  was,  however,  carried 
by  the  Atheoiana  by  a  sudden  attack  and  destroyed, 
whoeupoo  the  Syrscnsans  attempted  a  second  oooo- 
terwork,  carried  through  the  marshes  and  low 
gnond,  so  as  to  prevent  the  Atheniana  from  ceo- 
necting  their  works  on  Rfspolae  with  the  Great 
Harbour.  Bnt  this  work  was,  like  the  preceding 
one,  taken  and  destroyed;  and  the  Athenians,  whoae 
fleet  had  meanwhile  entered  the  Great  Harbour,  and 
established  itself  there,  wen  able  to  caostroct  a 
strong  donbls  line  of  wall,  extending  from  the  eli& 
of  Epipohw  qnite  down  to  the  harbour.  (/&,  ICXV— 
103.)  On  the  table-land  above,  on  the  contrary, 
their  works  wen  still  incomplete,  and  especially  that 
part  of  the  hne  of  circnmvalUtion  near  Trogilus  was 
still  in  an  unfinished  state  when  Gylippos  landed  in 
Sicily,  so  that  that  commaoder  was  able  to  force  his 
passage  through  the  lines  at  this  point,  and  efieet 
an  entry  into  Syracuse.  (Id.  vii.  2.)  It  is  reraaik- 
able  that  the  hill  of  Euryalns,  though  in  fiu;t  the 
key  of  the  positioo  on  the  Epipolae,  seems  to  have 
been  neglected  by  Nidas,  and  was  still  undefended 
by  any  fortifications. 

Gylippus  immediately  directed  his  efibrta  to  pn- 
vent  the  completion  of  the  Athenian  lines  acmes  the 
table-land,  and  obtained  in  the  first  instance  an  im- 
portant advantage  by  surprising  the  Athenian  fbrt 
at  Labdalnm.  He  next  b^an  to  erect  another  cross 
wall,  running  out  from  the  walls  of  the  d^  aenas 
the  pUtean,  so  as  to  oroas  and  intenect  the  Athe- 
nian lines;  and  notwithstanding  repeated  efibcts  on 
the  part  of  the  Athenians,  succeeded  in  carrying 
this  oo  so  far  as  completely  to  cut  off  their  line  of 
circnrnvallaUon,  and  render  it  impoeuble  {or  them  to 
complete  it  (Id.  viL  4 — 6.)  Both  parties  setsn  \a 
have  looked  on  the  completion  of  this  line  ss  the 
decisive  pobt  of  the  siege ;  Nidss  finding  himself 
unable  to  captun  the  outwork  of  the  Syracnaans, 
almost  despaired  of  success,  and  wrote  to  Athens  for 
strong  reinforcements.  Meanwhile  he  sought  to 
stnngthen  his  position  oo  the  Great  Harbour  by  oe- 
cupymg  and  fbrtilying  the  headland  of  Plemmy- 
rinm,  which  completely  commanded  iUi  entrance. 
{lb.  4.)  The  Syracnaans,  however,  still  occupied 
the  Olympieum  (or  Polichne,  as  it  wss  sameiimes 
called)  with  a  strong  body  of  troops,  and  having, 
under  the  guidance  of  Gylippus,  attacked  the  Athe- 
nians both  by  sea  and  land,  though  failed  in  the 
former  attempt,  they  todc  the  forts  which  had  been 
recently  erected  on  the  Plenunyrinm.  (Jb.  4,  SS — 
24.)  This  was  a  most  important  advantage,  as  it 
rendered  {thenceforth  very  difficult  for  the  Athenians 
to  supply  their  fleet  end  camp  wiih  prorUions;  and 
it  is  evident  that  it  was  so  regsrded  by  both  parries 
(7}.  S5,  31) :  the  Syracnaans  also  subsequently 
gained  a  decisive  success  in  a  sea-fight  within  the 
Great  Harbour,  and  were  preparing  to  push  their 
advantage  furthra',  wfaeu  the  arrival  of  Demosthenes 
and  Enrymedon  from  Athens  with  a  powerful  Seet 
restored  for  a  time  the  superiority  of  the  Athenians. 
Demoethenes  immediately  directed  all  his  efiWts  to 
the  captun  of  the  Syracusan  counterwork  oo  Epi- 
polae; but  meanwhile  Gylippus  had  not  ncglectad  to 
strengthen  his  position  tlieie,  by  constnicting  thr«a 
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redoubt*  or  forU,  each  of  them  occupied  with  a 
strong  garrimo,  at  interrala  along  the  sIo]ang  pla- 
teaa  of  Epipolae,  while  a  fort  had  been  also  erected 
at  the  important  post  of  Eor^alns,  at  the  extreme 
angle  of  the  heights.  (Tboo.  rii.  43.)  So  strong 
indeed  was  their  poeidoo  that  Demosthenes  despaired 
of  carrying  it  bj  day,  and  resolred  upon  a  night 
attack,  in  which  he  sncceeded  in  canying  the  fort 
at  Eoryalos,  bat  was  foiled  in  his  attonpt  npon  the 
other  outworks,  and  repubied  with  heavy  leas.  (li. 
43—45.) 

The  failare  of  this  attack  was  considered  by  De- 
mosthenes himself  as  decisive,  and  he  advised  the  im- 
mediate abandonment  of  the  siege.  Bat  the  contrary 
advice  of  Nicias  prevailed;  and  even  when  increasing 
aickness  in  the  Athenian  camp  had  induced  him 
also  to  consent  to  a  nb/eat,  his  superstitions  fears, 
excited  by  an  eclipse  of  the  moon,  again  caused  them 
to  postpone  their  departure.  The  consequences  were 
fiitaL  The  Syraonsans  now  became  nUher  the  be- 
negers  than  the  besieged,  attacked  the  Athenian 
fleet  in  the  Great  Harbour,  and  cut  off  and  de- 
stroyed the  whole  of  their  right  wing  under  Eury- 
medoo,  in  the  bay  of  Oasoon.  Elated  with  this 
success,  they  sought  nothing  less  than  the  capture 
of  the  whole  armament,  and  began  to  block  ap  the 
mouth  of  the  Great  Harbour,  from  Ortygia  across  to 
Plemmyrium,  by  mooring  vessels  across  it.  The 
Athenians  were  now  compelleil  to  abandon  all  their 
outposts  and  lines  on  the  heights,  and  draw  together 
their  troops  as  close  to  the  naval  camp  as  poeaible; 
while  they  made  a  final  effort  to  break  through  the 
barrier  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour.  But  this 
attempt  proved  unsuccessful,  and  led  to  a  complete 
defeat  of  the  Athenian  fleet  There  was  now  no 
course  but  to  retreat.  The  army  under  Nicias  and 
Demosthenes  broke  up  from  Us  camp,  and  at  first 
directed  their  course  along  the  valley  of  the  Anapos, 
till  they  came  to  a  narrow  pass,  commanded  by  a 
predpitous  lidge  called  the  Acraean  Bock  QAxfoSmi 
Ktwas,  Thus.  vii.  78),  which  had  been  occupied  in 
£]roe  by  the  Syracusans.  Failing  in  forcing  tliis 
defile,  the  Athenians  changed  their  line  of  retreat, 
and  followed  the  road  to  Helorus,  but  after  forcing 
in  succession,  though  not  without  heavy  loss,  the 
passage  of  the  two  rivers  Cacypaiis  and  Erineus, 
and  reaching  the  banks  of  the  Aanams,  the  last 
survivors  of  the  Athenian  army  were  compelled  to 
by  down  their  arms.  The  whole  number  of  pri- 
soners was  said  to  amount  to  7000.  A  trophy  was 
erected  by  the  Syracusans  on  the  bank  of  the  Asi- 
narus,  and  a  festival  called  the  Asinaria  instituted 
to  commemorate  their  victoiy.  (Thuc.  viL  78 — 87 ; 
Diod.xiii.  18,  19.) 

The  failare  of  the  Athenian  expeditioi  agunst 
Syracnse  seemed  likely  to  secure  to  that  city  the 
unquestionable  superioritj  among  the  Greek  colonies 
in  Sicily.  Bat  a  new  and  fmnidable  power  now 
appeared — the  Carthaginians,  who  were  invited  by 
the  Segestans  to  support  them  agunst  the  Selinun- 
tines,  but  who,  not  content  with  the  destruction  of 
Selinus  and  Himera  (b.  o.  410),  and  with  that  of 
Agrigentum  (b.  a  406),  poshed  forward  their 
ounqueats  with  a  view  of  making  themselves  mas- 
ters of  the  whole  island.  Dionysins,  then  a  yonng 
man,  took  advantage  of  the  alarm  and  excitement 
caused  by  this  danger  to  raise  himself  to  des- 
potic power  at  Syracuse  (B.a  405),  and  he  sooa 
after  concluded  a  peace  with  the  Carthaginians, 
whcae  career  of  victory  had  been  checked  by  a  pesti- 
ienc*.     The  history  of  the  reign  of  Dionymua  at 
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Syracuse,  which  continued  for  a  period  of  38  yean 
(b.  a  405 — 38  7),  cauiot  be  here  reUted :  it  is  bri^y 
given  in  the  Biogr.  Diet,  art  Dionrsins,  and  very 
fiilly  in  Grate's  Eutory  of  Gneae,  vols.  z.  and  xi.; 
bat  its  influence  and  effects  upon  the  city  itself  must 
be  here  noticed.  From  a  vei;  early  period  he  turned 
bis  attention  to  the  strengthwiing  and  f(nrtificatian  of 
the  dty,  and  constructed  great  works,  partly  with  a 
view  to  the  defence  of  the  city  against  external  inva- 
sico,  partly  ibr  the  security  of  lus  own  power.  One 
of  his  first  operations  was  to  convert  tiie  island  of 
Ortygia  into  a  strong  fortress,  by  surrounding  it  with 
a  lofty  wall,  fortified  with  nnmeroos  towers,  espedallj 
on  the  side  where  It  a4juined  tlie  land,  where  bs 
raised  a  strongly  fortified  front,  called  the  Penta- 
pyla;  while,  fur  still  further  security,  he  constructed 
an  interior  fort  ac  citadel  within  the  island,  which 
became  the  acropolis  of  Syracuse,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  residence  of  Dionysins  and  his  suocesson 
in  the  despotism.  Adjoining  this  he  constructed 
within  the  lesser  port,  or  Portus  Laooeius,  docks  for 
his  ships  of  war  on  a  Urge  scale,  so  as  .to  be  capable 
of  recdving  60  triremes :  while  they  were  eudosed 
with  a  wall,  and  acceenble  only  by  a  narrow  en- 
trance. But  not  content  with  this,  he  a  few  yearn 
afterwards  added  docks  for  160  more  ships,  within 
the  Great  Fort,  in  the  recess  or  bight  of  it  which 
approaches  most  nearly  to  the  Partus  Laoodns,  and 
opened  a  channel  of  oommunioation  between  the  two. 
At  the  same  time  he  adorned  the  part  of  the  city 
immediately  outside  the  island  witli  porticoes  and 
pablic  buildings  for  the  convenience  of  the  citizens. 
(Died.  ziv.  ?.)  But  his  greatest  work  of  all  was 
the  line  of  walls  with  which  he  fortified  the  hdgfats 
of  Epipolae.  The  events  of  the  Athenian  siege  had 
snffidently  proved  the  vital  importance  of  these  to 
the  safety  of  the  dty;  and  hence  before  Dionysins 
engaged  in  his  great  war  with  Carthage  he  detei^ 
mined  to  secure  their  poeaession  by  a  line  of  perma- 
nent fortifications.  The  walls  erected  for  this  puiv 
pose  along  the  northern  edge  of  the  cUfib  of  Epipolae 
(extending  from  near  Sla  Panagia  to  the  hill  of 
Euryalns,  or  MongHeOm)  were  SO  stadia  in  length, 
and  are  said  to  btve  be«i  erected  by  the  bbonr  of 
the  whde  body  of  the  dtizens  in  the  short  space  of 
20  days.  (Diod.  xiv.  18.)  It  is  remarkable  that 
we  hear  nothing  of  the  constructira  of  a  similar 
wall  along  the  southern  edge  of  the  plateau  of  Epi- 
polae ;  though  the  table-land  is  at  least  as  accessible  on 
this  side  as  on  the  other;  and  a  considerable  suburb 
called  Neapolis  had  already  grown  up  on  this  aids 
(Diod.  xiv.  9),  outside  of  the  wall  of  Aohndioa, 
and  extending  over  a  considerable  part  of  the  slope^ 
which  dascmds  from  the  Temenitis  towards  the 
marshy  plain  of  the  Anapos.  But  whstever  may 
have  been  the  cause,  it  seems  certain  that  Syracuse 
continued  till  a  later  period  to  be  but  imperfectly 
fortified  on  this  side. 

The  importance  of  the  additional  defences  erected 
by  Dionydns  was  sufficiently  shown  in  the  course 
of  the  war  with  Carthage  which  began  in  b.  c. 
397.  In  that  war  Diouysias  at  first  carried  his 
arms  soooeesfuUy  to  the  western  extremity  of  Kcily, 
but  fortune  soon  turned  against  him,  and  he  was 
compelled  in  bis  turn  to  shut  himself  up  within, 
the  walls  of  Syracuse,  and  trust  to  the  strength  of 
his  fortifications.  The  Carthaginian  general  Hi- 
milco  entered  the  Great  Port  with  his  fleet,  and 
established  his  head-qoarters  at  the  Olympieum, 
while  he  not  only  ravaged  the  oonntiy  outside  the 
walls,  but  made  himself  master  of  one  of  the  snbnrba, 
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in  whidi  mn  litiiited  tin  tamphs  of  Cem  and 
Pronrpioe,  both  of  which  he  gave  dp  to  plunder. 
Bat  th«  angor  of  tbt  goddeaae*,  broagnt  on  by  this 
act  of  ucrilege,  waa  bdiared  to  be  tlie  aonroe  of  all 
the  calamitiea  that  soon  bafel  him.  A  pestilence 
broke  oat  in  the  Carthaginian  camp,  fma  irlaeh 
thaj  aoitaised  nrj  beavj  loaaea,  and  Dieajsioi  took 
advantage  of  their  enfeebled  state  to  make  a  general 
attack  on  their  camp  both  by  sea  and  land.  The 
positiaa  occupied  bj  the  Carthaginians  waa  Tciy 
mnch  the  same  as  that  which  had  been  held  by  thie 
Athenians:  they  oooapied  the  headland  <f  Pkmmy- 
riom,  en  whkh  they  had  erected  a  fixt,  while  they 
had  also  fortified  the  Olympieom,  or  Poliehne,  and 
oonatrocted  a  third  fort  ckea  to  the  edge  of  the 
Great  Harboar  for  the  protection  of  their  fleet,  which 
lay  within  the  inner  bay  or  harbonr  of  Oasoon.  Bat 
Dionysioa,  by  a  sodden  attack  bom  the  land  aide, 
carried  both  the  Uet  forts,  and  at  the  same  time  soc- 
oeeded  in  boming  a  gnat  part  of  the  Carthaginian 
fleet,  so  that  Himilco  was  compelled  to  abandon  the 
enterprise,  and  by  a  secret  c^Htulatioo  seenred  a 
safe  retreat  for  himself  and  the  natire  Caitbaginiana 
in  his  anny,  abandoning  his  allies  and  meccenaiies 
to  their  fete.    (Died.  zit.  SS,  63,  70—76.)  - 

The  defeat  of  the  Carthaginian  annament  left 
Dionysios  andispated  master  of  Syraense,  while  that 
city  held  u  anqaestiaoed  a  pre-eminence  orer  the 
other  cities  of  Sicily;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  city 
itself  cootinned  to  increase  in  extent  and  popnUtioo. 
The  impregnable  dtadel  in  the  island  of  Ortygia 
oonatmeted  by  the  elder  Dionysios  oontinaed  to  be 
the  bnlwark  it  his  power,  as  well  as  that  of  his  son 
and  sncoessor.  Even  when  the  citiiau,  in  b.  c.  357, 
opened  their  gates  to  Dion,  who  made  a  triumphal 
entry  into  Acfaradina,  and  made  himself  master  with 
little  difficulty  of  tlie  fort  on  the  sammit  of  Epipohe, 
the  isUnd  still  held  oat,  and  Dion  waa  oompelkd  to 
nsort  to  a  blockade,  hsTing  erected  a  line  or  wall  of 
oontraTallation  across  from  the  leaser  port  to  the 
greater,  so  as  eBbctually  to  cat  off  the  garrison  &an 
all  oommonicatioa  with  the  interior.  (Plat.  7>mii. 
29;  Died,  xti,  IS.)  It  waa  not  tiU  afkn  the  block- 
ade had  been  continued  for  above  a  year  that  Apollo- 
etate*  was  compelled  by  scarcity  of  prorisions  to 
surrender  thia  stronghold,  and  Dion  thus  became 
complete  master  of  Syracuse,  B.  c.  356.  Bat  that 
ereot  did  not,  as  had  been  expected,  restore  liberty 
to  Syraense,  and  the  island  citadel  still  remained 
the  atrongbold  of  the  despots  who  snceessiTely  ruled 
orer  the  city.  When  at  length  Timoleoo  landed  in 
Sicily  (B.C.  344)  Or^gia  was  once  more  in  the 
poaeessioa  of  Dionysios,  while  the  rest  of  the  city 
was  in  the  hands  of  Hioetas,  who  was  sapported  by 
a  Carthaginian  fleet  and  army,  with  which  he  closely 
Uoekaded  the  island  fertress.  But  the  arriral  of 
Timoleoo  quickly  changed  the  fue  of  affiurs:  Or- 
tygia was  Tolontarily  aorrendered  to  him  by  Dio- 
nysios; and  Neon,  whom  he  left  there  aa  commander 
of  the  garrison,  by  a  sndden  sally  made  himself 
master  <^  Aehradina  also.  Soon  after  Tim<deoo  car- 
ried the  heights  of  Epipolae  by  assault,  and  thus 
fonnd  himself  master  of  tJiewholis  of  Syracase.  One 
of  the  first  measurea  he  took  aftar  his  saccess  was  to 
demolish  the  fortress  erected  by  Dionysius  within 
the  Island,  as  well  as  the  palace  cf  the  despot 
himself,  and  the  splendid  monument  that  had  been 
erected  to  him  by  his  son  and  successor.  On  the 
site  were  erected  the  new  coorta  of  justice.  (Plat 
TimoLi2.) 

Syracuse  bad  snfiered  aererely  from  the  kng 
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period  of  ciTil  disaensioas  and  ahnoat  conatant  bas> 
tiHtiea  which  had  preceded  ita  liberation  by  Timo- 
leoo ;  and  one  of  the  first  cares  of  itt  deliverer  was 
to  recruit  ita  ezfaaostad  popolatian,  not  only  by  re- 
calling from  all  quarten  the  fugitive  or  exiled  dti- 
sens,  bat  by  summooing  from  Corinth  and  other 
parts  of  Oreeoe  a  large  body  of  new  colonists.  Such 
was  the  (oeoess  of  his  isvitatioo  that  we  are  aasnred 
the  total  nomber  of  immigrants  (including  of  eooise 
the  restored  exiles)  amounted  to  not  lesa  tiua 
60,000.  (Phit  TimoL  S3,  S3.)  The  democratic 
form  of  government  was  restored,  and  the  code  of 
laws  which  had  been  introdnoed  by  Dinlee  after  the 
Athenian  expedition,  bat  had  speedily  fellen  into 
neglect  under  the  long  despotism  of  the  two  Dionyaii, 
was  now  revived  ami  restored  to  its  full  rigour. 
(Diod.  xiii.  35,  zvi.  70.)  At  the  same  time  a  neir 
annaal  magiatracy  was  established,  with  the  title  of 
Amphipolns  of  the  Olympian  Jove,  who  was  thenee- 
forth  dBstined,  like  the  Arcbon  at  Athens,  to  giv« 
name  to  the  year.  The  office  was  apparently  a 
merely  honorary  coe,  but  the  yean  oontinoad  to  be 
dealgnated  by  the  name*  cf  thie  Amphipoli  down  to 
the  time  of  Angnstus.  (Diod.  zvi  70;  Cic.  Far. 
u.  61,  iv.  61.) 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  tlie  period  following 
the  restoratian  of  liberty  by  Timoleon  was  one  of 
great  prosperity  for  Syracuse,  as  well  as  fbr  Sicily 
in  genoraL  Unfertonately  it  did  not  last  kx^.  Leas 
than  30  years  after  the  capture  of  Syracuse  by 
Tinwleca,  the  city  fell  under  the  despotism  at  Aga- 
thodes  (b.  o.  317),  which  continoed  without  inter- 
ruption till  B.  a  S89.  We  hear  very  little  at  the 
fortunes  of  the  dty  itaelf  under  his  goveiniuent,  bat 
it  appears  that,  like  his  predecessor  Dionysios,  Aga- 
thocles  devoted  his  attention  to  the  coostmction  «f 
great  worics  and  public  buildings,  so  that  the  city 
continoed  to  increase  in  magnificence.  We  are  toU, 
among  other  things,  that  he  fortified  the  entnnos 
of  the  lesser  port,  or  Portns  Lscoeius,  with  towen, 
the  remaina  of  one  of  which  are  still  viuUe.  Dnring 
the  absence  of  Agathodee  in  Africa,  Syraense  was 
indeed  exposed  to  the  assaults  <rf  the  Cartbaginisa 
general  Hamilcar,  who  encamped,  aa  Bimiico  had 
fbrmerly  done,  at  Poliehne,  and  from  thenoe  made 
deanltoiy  attacks  upon  the  dty,  but  vritboat  any 
fanportant  result ;  and  having  at  length  made  a 
night  attack  upon  the  fort  of  Eoryalus,  he  was 
drfeated,  and  himself  taken  prisoner.  (Diod.  xz. 
29.)  After  tlie  death  of  Agathodee,  Syracuse  fir 
a  short  time  recovered  ita  liberty,  bat  aoon  Ml 
again  under  the  virtual  despotism  of  Hicetas,  sod 
sobseqoently  passed  mto  the  hands  of  sneoeasive 
military  adventurers,  till  in  b.  c  275,  tlie  govern- 
ment became  vested  in  Hieroo,  the  son  of  iJierodea, 
who,  St  first  with  the  title  of  general  aniocrator,  and 
afterwarda  with  that  of  king,  continoed  to  rdgn  over 
the  dty  till  B.  c.  SI  6.  Ha  wisdom  and  moderation 
proved  a  striking  contrast  to  the  despotism  of  several 
of  the  former  rollers  of  Syracuse,  and  while  his  sub- 
jects fioorished  under  his  liberal  and  enlightened 
rule,  external  tranquillity  was  seenred  by  the  steadi- 
ness with  which  he  adhered  to  the  alliance  of  Bome. 
after  having  once  measorsd  his  strength  against  that 
formidable  fowet.  By  the  treaty  conduded  between 
him  and  the  Bomans  in  B.  o.  S63,  he  was  recognised 
as  long  of  Syracuse,  with  the  dependent  towns  of 
Acrae,  Hdoros,  Netnm,  Megara,  and  Leontini,  to 
which  was  annexed  Taaromenium  also^  as  an  out- 
lying dependency.  (Diod.  xziii.  Ezc  H.  pi  50S.) 
Notwithstanding  the  anall  extent  of  his  territory. 
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Hiaron  was  nndoubtedlj  a  powerfol  prince,  and  Sj- 
nciue  seems  to  have  risen,  during  this  Icog  period 
of  peace  and  tranquillity;  to  a  high  state  of  wealth 
and  pneperity.  Its  commercial  relatirais  with  fo- 
reign oonotries,  especially  with  Egypt,  were  assidu- 
ously cttltiTated  and  extended,  while  the  natural 
lesoorces  of  its  fertile  territory  were  developed  to 
the  utmost  by  the  wise  and  jndidons  regulations  of 
Hieron,  which,  uudw  the  name  of  the  Lex  Hieronica, 
were  subsequently  introduced  into  all  parts  of  Sicily, 
and  continued  to  be  observed  by  the  Bomans,  in 
their  administration  of  that  province.  At  the  same 
time  the  monarch  adorned  the  city  with  many 
publio  works  and  buildings,  including  temples,  gym- 
nasia, &&,  while  he  displayed  his  wealth  and 
magnificence  by  splendid  offerings,  both  at  Borne 
and  the  most  noted  sanctuaries  of  Greece.  On  the 
whole  it  may  probably  be  assumed  that  the  reign 
of  Hieron  II.  was  the  period  when  Syracuse  attained 
its  highest  degree  of  splendour  and  magnificence,  as 
well  as  of  wealth  and  population. 

But  this  state  of  things  was  abruptly  changed 
after  the  death  of  Hieron.  His  grandson,  Hierony- 
mus,  who  succeeded  him,  deserted  the  alliance  of 
Bome  for  that  of  Carthage,  and  though  the  young 
king  was  shortly  after  assassinated,  the  Carthagi- 
nian party  continued  to  maintain  its  ascendency  at 
Syracnse  under  two  leaders  named  Hippocrates  and 
Epicydes,  who  were  appointed  generals  with  su- 
preme power.  They  shut  the  gates  against  Mar- 
cellns,  who  was  in  command  of  the  Boman  armies 
in  Sicily,  and  having  refused  all  terms  of  accommo- 
dation, compelled  that  general  to  fonn  the  siege  of 
Syracnse,  B.  c  214.  (Liv.  xxiv.  21—33.)  The 
enterprise  proved  far  mote  arduous  than  the  Boman 
General  seems  to  have  anticipated.  He  established 
his  camp,  as  the  Carthaginians  bad  repeatedly  done, 
on  the  height  of  the  Olympieum  ;  but  his  principal 
attacks  were  directed  against  the  northern  walls,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Hexapylum  (the  outlet  of  the 
city  towards  Leontini  and  Megaia),  as  well  as 
aj^nst  the  defences  of  Achradina  &iKn  the  sea. 
His  powerful  fleet  gave  Uarcellns  the  complete 
command  of  the  sea,  and  he  availed  himself  of  this 
to  bring  up  his  ships  with  powerful  battering  en- 
gines under  the  very  walls  which  bordered  the  rocks 
o(  Achradina ;  but  all  bis  efiiirts  were  baffled  by  the 
superior  skill  and  science  of  Archimedes ;  his  engines 
and  ships  were  destroyed  or  sunk,  and  after  repeated 
attempts,  both  by  sea  and  land,  he  fcund  lumself 
oompdled  to  abandon  all  active  assaults  and  con- 
vert the  siege  into  a  blockade.     (Liv.  xxiv.  33, 34.) 

During  the  winter  he  left  the  camp  and  army  at  the 
Olympieum,  under  the  command  of  T.  Quinctius  Cris- 
pinns,  while  he  himself  took  up  his  winter-quarters 
and  established  a  fortified  camp  at  Leon,  on  the  N.  side 
of  the  city.  But  he  was  unable  to  maintain  a  strict 
blockade  by  sea,  and  the  Carthaginians  succeeded 
in  frequently  throwing  in  supplies,  so  that  the 
bkKkade  was  prolonged  for  more  than  two  years; 
and  Marcellus  b^an  to  entertain  little  prospect  of 
snccess,  when  in  the  spring  of  B.  c.  212  an  accident 
threw  in  his  way  the  opporluuity  of  scaling  the  walls 
by  night,  at  a  place  caJled  by  Livy  the  Portus  Tro- 
giliomin  (evidently  the  little  cove  called  Scala 
Greca)  ;  and  having  tbns  surprised  the  walls  he 
made  himself  master  of  the  gate  at  Hexapylum,  as 
well  as  of  a  great  part  of  the  slope  of  Epipohu.  But 
the  strong  fr  rt  of  Euryalus,  at  the  angle  of  Epipolae, 
defied  his  efforts,  and  the  walls  of  Achradina,  which 
still  retained  its  separate  fortifications,  enabled  the 
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SyiacoMSs  to  hold  possession  of  that  important 
part  of  the  dty,  as  well  as  of  the  isUnd  and  fortress 
of  Ortygia.  The  two  quarters  of  Tycha  and  Nea- 
polis  were,  however,  aunendeted  to  him,  and  given 
up  to  plunder,  the  citizens  having  stipnkted  only 
for  their  lives  ;  and  shortly  after  Philodemns,  who 
commanded  the  garriscai  of  Euryalijis,  having  no 
hopes  of  relief,  surrendered  that  impintant  post  also 
into  the  hands  d  Marcellus.  (Liv.  zxv.  23 — 25.) 
The  B(»nan  general  was  now  in  possession  of  the 
whole  heights  of  Epipolae,  and  bong  seciued  from 
attacks  in  the  rear  1^  the  possession  <^  Eniyalus,  he 
divided  his  forces  into  three  camps,  and  endeavoured 
wholly  to  blockade  Achradina.  At  the  same  time 
Crispinns  still  held  the  old  camp  on  the  hill  of  the 
Olympieum.  (7i.  2&)  In  this  state  of  things  a 
vigorous  efibrt  was  made  by  the  Carthaginians  to 
raise  the  sirge:  they  advanced  with  a  large  army 
imder  Himilco  and  Hippocrates,  and  attacked  the 
camp  of  Crispinns;  while  Bomilcar,  with  a  fleet  of 
150  ships,  occnjned  the  Great  Haiiwur,  and  took 
possession  of  the  shore  between  the  dty  and  the 
mouth  of  the  Anapus,  at  the  same  time  that  Epi- 
cydes made  a  vigorous  sally  from  Achradina  against 
the  Unes  of  Marcellus.  But  they  were  repulsied  at 
all  peints,  and  though  they  continued  for  some  dme 
to  maintain  their  army  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  the  city,  it  was  soon  attacked  by  a  pestilence, 
arising  firom  the  marshy  nature  of  the  low  grounds 
in  which  they  were  encamped,  to  which  both  Hip- 
pocrates and  Himilco  fell  victims,  with  a  great  part 
of  their  troops.  Bomilcar,  ahw,  who  had  quitted 
the  port  with  the.  view  of  obtaining  reinforcements 
from  Carthage,  never  returned,  and  Epicydes,  who 
bad  gone  out  to  meet  him,  abandoned  the  city  to  its 
fate,  and  withdrew  to  Agrigentum.  Tlie  defsnce  of 
Syracuse  was  now  entrusted  to  the  leaders  of  the 
mercenary  troops,  and  (»ie  of  these,  a  Spaniard 
named  Mericus,  betrayed  his  pest  to  Maroellns,  A 
body  of  Boman  troops  was  landed  in  the  night  at 
the  extremity  of  the  island,  near  the  fountain  of 
Arethusa,  and  quickly  made  themselves  masters  of 
the  whole  of  Ortygia ;  while  Marcellus,  having  at  the 
same  time  made  a  generul  assault  on  Achradina, 
succeeded  in  carrying  a  portion  of  that  quarter  alsa 
The  remaining  part  of  the  city  was  now  voluntarily 
snrrendered  by  the  inhabitants;  and  Marcellus,  after 
taking  precautions  to  secure  the  rt^al  treastues,  and 
the  houses  of  those  dtizens  who  had  been  favourable 
to  the  Bomans,  gave  up  the  whole  city  to  be  pillaged 
by  bis  soldiers.  Archimedes,  who  had  contributed 
so  much  to  the  defence  of  the  dty,  was  accidentally 
slain  in  the  confusion.  The  plunder  was  said  to  be 
enormous ;  and  the  magnificent  statnes,  pictures, 
and  other  works  of  art  which  were  carried  by  Mar- 
cellus to  Rome,  to  adorn  his  own  triumph,  are  said 
to  have  given  the  first  impulse  to  that  love  of  Greek 
art  which  afterwards  becaine  so  prevalent  among  the 
Bomans.  (Liv.  zxv.  26 — 31,  40;  Plut.  Jfore.  14 
—19  ;  Died.  ixvi.  Fr.  18—20.) 

From  this  time  Syracuse  sank  into  the  ordinary 
condition  of  a  Roman  provincial  town ;  bat  it  con- 
tinued to  he  the  unquestionable  capital  of  Sidly,  and 
was  the  customary  residence  of  the  Roman  praetors 
who  were  sent  to  govern  the  island,  as  well  aa  of 
one  of  the  two  quaestors  who  were  charged  with  Its 
finandal  administration.  Even  in  the  days  of  Cicero 
it  is  spoken  of  by  that  orator  as  "  the  greatest  of 
Greek  cities,  and  the  most  beautiful  of  all  cities." 
(Cic  Perr.  iv.  52.)  Its  public  buildings  had  ap- 
parently suffered  little,  if  at  all,  from  its  capture  by 
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Miratlas,  and  wen  (ridentlj  itill  czUnt  in  tba 
dcji  of  the  ontor,  who  eoimMnlM  nxat  of  tham  1^ 
■ama.  All  the  (bar  quartan  ef  the  eit;,  tba  blaaj, 
Aohradiiia,  Treba,  and  Neapoha,  were  itill  well  in> 
habited;  though  u  a  meaauie  of  pracaotian  no  par- 
acoB  of  natiTe  Sjiaeman  extraction  were  penmtted  to 
dwell  in  the  Inland,  (,1b.  r.  38.)  But  tba  proa- 
peritj  of  Sjracuae  aeeme  to  hare  anatjiined  a  aenre 
(book  in  the  time  of  Seztua  Pompeins,  who,  accord- 
ing to  Strabo,  inflicted  npoo  it  ii^oriea,  from  which 
it  appeara  nerer  to  haTe  recorered.  Snch  waa  ita 
decayed  condilioa'  that  Angosraa  endeaTOored  to 
lecrait  it  b;  awiding  thither  a  Roman  colonj  (b.  o. 
SI).  Bnt  the  new  aattlen  were  confined  to  the 
laland  and  to  the  part  of  the  city  immediately 
adjcining  it,  fixming  a  portion  only  of  Aebiadina 
and  MeapoUa.  (Stiab.  tL  p.  370;  Dion  Caaa.  Gt.  7; 
PHn.  iii.  8.  a.  14.)  It  ia  in  thia  part  of  the  town 
that  the  am[diitbeatre  and  other  edilicea  of  Boman 
oonatmctioo  are  atill  found. 

Bat  though  greatly  &llea  from  ita  fmier  aplen- 
ionr,  Syraonaa  continned  tbnmghoot  tbe  Roman 
Empire  to  be  one  of  the  moot  cooaiderable  dtiea  of 
Sieiiy,  and  atill  finda  a  place  in  the  4th  centary  in 
tba  Oido  Mobibom  UrUom  of  Anaonina.  The  na- 
tnral  atiengtb  of  the  laland  as  a  foctreaa  rendered  it 
alwaya  a  poat  of  the  ntmoat  importance.  AflarthefiJl 
of  the  Weatem  Empire,  it  fell  with  tbe  net  of  Sieiiy 
nnder  tbe  dominion  of  the  Ootba,  bnt  waa  leoorered 
by  BeUaaiioa  in  A.  i>.  SSS,  and  annexed  to  the  do- 
miniona  of  the  Byxantine  emperai,  in  wboaa  handa 
it  continued  till  the  9tb  centary,  when  it  waa  finally 
wreated  from  them  by  tbe  Anba  or  Saracena.  Sy- 
lacoae  was,  with  the  aingle  exception  of  Taorome- 
niam,  the  laat  place  in  Sicily  that  fell  into  tbe  lianda 
of  tboae  invBden:  it  was  ttill  a  rety  atrang  fortreaa, 
and  it  waa  not  till  878,  more  than  fifty  yeara  after 
the  Saracena  firat  landed  in  the  inland,  that  it  waa 
compelled  to  aurrender,  after  a  aiege  of  nine  mimtba' 
dniatioo.  Tbe  inhabitants  were  pat  to  the  awotd, 
tbe  furtificationa  deetroyed,  and  tbe  city  giren  np  to 
tbe  fiamea.  Nor  did  it  ever  recorer  from  this  ca- 
lamity, though  the  Ldaod  aeema  to  have  alwaya 
eootinaed  to  be  inhabited.  Its  fbrtificationa  were 
atrangthaoed  by  Charlea  V.,  and  aaanmed  my  mach 
tbor  preaent  appearance.  The  modein  city,  which 
ia  atill  confined  to  tbe  narrow  limita  of  the  laland, 
oootaina  abont  14,000  Inhabitants.  But  tbe  whole 
of  tbe  expanaa  on  tbe  oppoaita  aide  of  the  atrail,  aa 
well  aa  the  broad  table-land  of  Aobradina  and  Epi- 
polae,  an  now  wholly  ban  and  deaoUts,  being  in 
gnat  part  oncaltiTatad  aa  well  aa  ouinbabitad. 

nL  TOPOOKAPRT. 

Tba  tqMgmpbical  deacription  of  Syracnse  aa  it 
axiated  in  t^  days  of  iu  greatnaaa  cannot  batter  be 
intndueed  than  in  tbe  words  of  Cicero,  who  haa 
deacribed  it  in  nnoanal  detail  "  You  hare  often 
Iward  (aaya  be)  that  Syracoae  waa  the  Urgest  of 
all  Greek  dtiee,  and  the  moat  beaotifol  of  all  citiea. 
And  it  ia  ao  indeed.  For  it  is  both  atrang  by  its 
natnral  sitoation  and  striking  to  behold,  from  what- 
erer  side  it  ia  aj^woached,  whether  by  Und  or  aea. 
It  haa  two  porta,  as  it  were,  enclosed  within  the 
baildinga  of  the  dty  itself,  so  as  to  combine  with  it 
from  erery  point  of  view,  which  have  different  and 
separate  entrances,  but  an  united  and  conjoined 
t<igethar  at  the  opposite  extremity.  The  junction 
of  tbeae  aeparatea  from  the  mainland  the  part  of 
the  town  which  ia  called  tbe  Isbind,  bnt  this  is  n- 
united  to  the  continent  by  a  bridge  acnas  the  nar- 
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row  atnit  whidi  diridea  tbem.  So  great  b  the  dtr 
that  it  may  be  aaid  to  coosist  of  four  dtiea,  nil  of 
tliam  of  Teiy  large  aiae;  one  of  which  ia  that  whicb 
I  ban  already  mcntkned,  the  Island,  which  is  sur- 
roonded  by  the  two  porta,  while  it  pngecta  towmrda 
the  mouth  and  eutraase  of  each  of  that.  In  it  ia 
the  palace  of  king  Hieroo,  which  ia  now  the  coa- 
tomary  reaidcnca  oT  our  {castcn.  It  wntalna,  aiao, 
asvenl  aacred  edifieea,  but  two  in  particalar,  wiiidi 
Eur  aorpaaa  the  others,  one  a  tanpie  of  Diana,  the 
other  of  ICnem,  which  befan  the  arriml  of  Verrea 
waa  moat  highly  adorned.  At  the  extremity  of  tina 
island  ia  a  fountain  of  {nab  water,  which  bears  the 
name  of  Arathuaa,  of  incredible  magnitude,  and  iuU 
of  fish :  this  would  be  wholly  orerflowed  and  coreced 
bjr  tbe  wane  were  it  not  separated  from  tbe  aen  by 
a  atrongly-built  barrier  of  atone.  The  aecond  dty 
at  Syracuse  is  that  which  ia  called  Achradina,  which 
eontaina  a  fcnim  of  very  large  aize,  beantifDl  por- 
tiooea,  a  most  highly  ornamented  Piytanenm,  a 
apacions  Curia,  and  a  magnificent  temple  of  Ju{ater 
Olympius;  not  to  apeak  of  tbe  other  parts  of  tbe 
dty,  which  are  occupied  by  private  boiidings,  being 
diTided  by  one  broad  atreet  through  ita  whole  Imgth, 
and  many  cross  streets.  The  third  dty  is  that 
which  is  called  Tycha,  becanse  it  contained  a  veiy 
andent  temple  of  Fortune;  in  thia  is  a  very  spa- 
dous  gymnasiimi,  as  well  aa  many  aacied  edifices, 
and  it  is  the  quarter  of  tbe  town  which  is  ttie  most 
thickly  uibabited.  Tlie  fourth  dty  is  that  whicfa, 
because  it  was  the  laat  bnilt,  ia  named  Neapolia:  at 
tbe  top  of  which  is  a  theatre  of  rest  siae;  besidea 
this  it  contains  two  splendid  temples,  one  of  Cera, 
the  other  of  Libera,  and  a  statue  of  Apollo,  which  ia 
known  by  the  name  of  Temenites,  of  great  beauty 
and  nry  large  aiae,  which  Vema  woidd  not  ban 
heeitated  to  carry  off  if  he  had  been  able  to  reman 
it."  (Cic.  Verr.  ir.  52,  53.) 

Cicen  hen  distinctly  describee  tbe  four  quartan 
of  Syracuse,  which  wen  commonly  oompand  to  four 
aepuate  dties;  and  it  appean  that  Diodorus  gan 
the  same  account.  (Diod.  xzTi.  19,  ed.  Didot.)  In 
Uter  timea,  abo,  we  find  it  alhided  to  aa  "the  qna- 
druple  dty  "  ("  quadrnplices  Sytacusae,'  Aneon.  CI 
Urb.  II).  Others,  however,  enumerated  fin  qoar- 
tera,  as  Strabo  tells  ua  that  it  waa  formerly  com- 
poeed  of  fin  dtiea  (werrchroXu  fr  rh  mXoitr, 
Sttab.  T.  p.  870),  probably  becauae  tha  bdgfaU  of 
Epipolae  towsrda  the  castle  of  Euiyalua  were  at  one 
time  mbabited,  and  were  reckoned  as  a  fifth  town. 
Bat  we  ban  no  distinct  atatement  to  thia  tSdcX. 
Tbe  aenral  quartera  of  the  dtj  moat  now  be  con- 
aidered  aeparately. 

1.  OKTTOLi.  CO^nvrlo,  Find,  Diod,  Strah, 
&0.),  mon  ocmmanly  known  simply  aa"  the  Island' 
(4  rihrot,  Thuc^  &C.,  and  in  tha  Doric  dialect 
Nwroii  hence  Livy  calls  it  Nasna,  while  Cicero 
uses  the  Latm  Insnla),  was  the  original  seat  of  the 
colony,  and  continued  thnngfaont  tbe  flourishing 
prriod  of  the  city  to  be  as  it  were  the  dtadel  or 
Acropolis  of  Syracuse,  though,  unlike  most  cita- 
dels, it  ky  lower  than  the  rat  of  the  dty,  its 
strength  as  a  fortrees  bdng  derind  from  its  insular 
position.  It  is  abont  s  mile  in  length,  by  leas  than 
half  a  mile  in  breadth,  and  of  small  elcTation,  though 
oompoeed  wholly  of  rock,  and  rising  perceptibly  in 
the  centre.  There  is  no  doubt  that  it  was  originally 
an  island,  naturally  aeparated  fnm  tbe  mainland, 
tboogb  in  tlie  time  of  Tbucydides  it  waa  united 
with  it  (Thnc.  vL  3):  probably,  howenr,  this  was 
merely  effected  by  an  artificial  mole  or  causeway, 
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Ibr  tbe  pupoM  «(  (adliUtiiig  the  commmucaUon 
with  "  tha  ooter  city,"  u  that  on  th<  mainland  was 
th«n  called.  At  a  later  period  it  was  again  serered 
from  tbe  land,  probab);  bj  the  elder  KonysinB,  when 
h*  constmct»d  his  great  docks  in  the  two  ports. 
It  waa,  however,  nndonbtedlj  always  connected  with 
the  mainland  hj  a  bridge,  or  series  of  bridges,  as  it 
in  at  the  present  day.  The  citadel  or  castle,  con- 
structed b;  Dionysios,  stood  within  the  isUnd,  bat 
immediately  ftonting  tbe  mainland,  and  closely  ad- 
joining the  docks  or  nm/alia  in  the  Lesser  Port. 
Its  front  towards  the  mainland,  which  appears  to 
bare  been  stronftly  fortified,  was  known  as  tbe  Pen- 
topyla  (rii  ireKrdirvAa,  Pint.  Dion.  29);  and  this 
swims  to  have  looked  directly  npoo  the  Aeora  or 
Fomm,  which  we  know  to  have  been  sitnated  on  the 
mainland.  It  is  therefore  clear  that  the  citadel  mnst 
have  occupied  nearly  the  same  position  with  the 
modem  fortifications  which  form  the  defence  of  Sy- 
racuse CD  the  hnd  side.  These,  were  constmcted 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  V.,  when  the  isthmus  by 
which  Ortygia  had  been  rennited  to  the  munlasd 
was  cut  through,  as  well  as  a  Roman  aqnednct  de- 
signed to  snpply  this  quarter  of  the  city  with  water, 
oousbructed,  as  it  appeared  from  an  inscription,  by 
the  emperor  Claudius.  (Fazdl.  Sic  n.  i.  p.  169.) 
Ortygia  was  considered  from  an  early  time  a* 
oonsectated  to  Artemis  or  Diana  (Diud.  v.  3), 
whence  Pindar  terms  it  "  the  couth  of  Artemis," 
and  "  the  sister  of  Delos "  (Siiwior  'AfrtiuSos, 
AcE^ov  murrjwdTa,  Aein.  L  3).  Hence,  as  we  learn 
from  Cicero  ({.  c),  one  of  the  principal  edifices  in 
the  island  was  a  temple  of  Diana.  Some  remains 
of  this  ars  supposed  to  be  still  extant  in  the  NE. 
oraner  of  the  moden  city,  where  two  columns,  with 
a  portion  ci  their  architrave,  of  tbe  Doric  order,  are 
built  into  tne  walls  of  a  private  house.  From  the 
style  and  character  of  these  it  is  evident  that  the 
edifice  was  one  of  very  remote  antiquity.  Much 
more  considerable  remains  are  extant  (rf  the  otliar 
temple,  noticed  by  tbe  orator  m  the  same  passage — 
that  of  Minenra.  This  was  one  of  the  most  mag- 
nificent m  Sicily.  Its  doors,  composed  of  gold  and 
Vrarf,  and  oonspionons  for  their  b^utiiU  workman- 
■Up,  were  celebrated  throughout  the  Oredan  world: 
while  tbe  interior  was  adorned  with  numerons  paint- 
ings, among  which  a  series  representing  one  of  the 
battles  of  Agathocles  was  especially  celebrated.  AH 
these  works  of  art,  which  had  been  spared  by  the 
generarity  of  Harcellns,  were  carried  <^  by  the  m- 
astiable  Verres.  (Cic.  Ferr.  iv.  55,  56.)  On  the 
summit  of  the  temple  was  a  shield,  which  served  as 
a  landmark  to  sailors  qnitting  or  approaching  the 
port.  (Polemon,  ttp.  Athen.  xL  p.  462.)  There 
can  be  no  donbt  that  this  temple,  which  mnst  have 
stood  on  the  highest  point  of  the  island,  is  the  same 
which  has  been  converted  into  the  modem  cathedral 
or  church  of  Sta  JUnria  delle  Coloime.  The  co- 
lunms  of  the  sides,  foorteen  in  number,  are  still  per- 
fect, thongh  built  into  the  walls  of  the  chnrch;  but 
tbe  portico  and  /ofode  were  destroyed  by  an  earth- 
quake. It  was  of  the  Doric  order,  and  its  dimen- 
sions (I8S  leet  in  length  by  75  in  breadth),  which 
Dearly  appraach  those  of  the  great  temple  of  Nep- 
tune at  Paestum,  show  that  it  must  have  belraiged 
to  the  first  class  of  ancient  edifices  of  this  descrip- 
tion. The  style  of  the  architectuml  details  and 
proportions  of  the  columns  would  render  it  probable 
that  this  temple  may  be  referred  to  the  sixth  cen- 
tury B.  c,  thus  c(mfirming  an  incidental  notice  of 
Uiodoms  (viii.  Fr.  9),  £ram  which  it  would  ap- 
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pear  that  it  was  built  under  tbe  goverament  of  the 
Geomori,  and  therefore  certainly  prior  to  the  des- 
potism (^  Gelon.  Ko  other  ancient  remains  are  now 
extant  in  the  island  of  Ortygia;  but  the  celebrated 
fountain  of  Arethusa  is  still  visible,  as  described  by 
Cicero,  near  the  sonthem  extremity  of  the  island,  cm 
its  western  shore.  It  is  still  a  very  copious  source, 
bat  scarcely  answering  to  the  accounts  of  its  mag- 
nitude in  ancient  times;  and  it  is  probable  that  it 
has  been  disturbed  and  its  supply  diminished  by 
earthquakes,  which  have  repeatedly  afflicted  the 
modem  town  of  Syiaeuse. 

At  the  extreme  pinnt  of  the  island,  and  outside 
the  ancient  walls,  probably  on  tbe  spot  where  the 
castle  built  by  John  Maniaces  now  staiids,  was  sitn- 
sted  a  temple  of  the  Olympian  Juno,  with  an  altar 
from  which  it  was  the  custom  for  departing  sailors 
to  take  a  cuji  with  certain  oSerings,  which  they  flung 
into  the  sea  when  they  lest  sight  of  the  shield  on  the 
temple  of  Hinerva  (Polemon,  ap.  Athen.  tc).  Of 
the  other  edifices  in  tbe  island  the  most  remarkable 
were  the  Hexecontaclinns  (oliros  i  'UriKovrixXaos 
KoXoifims,  Diod.  xvi.  86),  bnilt,  or  at  least  finished, 
by  Agathocles,  but  the  pnrpcse  and  nature  of  which 
are  uncertain  ;  the  public  granaries,  a  boilding  of  so 
massive  and  lofty  a  constmction  as  to  serve  the  pur- 
poses of  a  fortress  (Liv.  xxiv.  21);  and  the  p<Uace 
of  king  Hieron,  which  was  afterwanls  mode  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Roman  praetors  (Cic  Verr.  iv.  52). 
The  site  of  this  is  uncertain :  the  palace  of  Diony- 
sins,  which  had  been  situated  in  the  citadel  con- 
stmcted by  him,  was  destroyed  together  with  that 
fortress  by  Timoleon,  and  a  building  for  the  courts 
of  justice  erected  on  the  site.  Hence  it  is  probable 
that  Hieron,  who  was  always  desirous  to  court  popu- 
larity, would  avoid  establishing  himself  anew  npca 
the  same  site.  No  trace  now  remains  of  the  ancient 
walls  or  works  on  this  side  of  the  ishmd,  which 
have  been  wholly  covered  and  concealed  by  the  mo- 
dem fortifications.  The  remains  of  a  tower  are, 
however,  visible  on  a  shoal  or  rock  near  the  N.  angle 
of  the  modem  city,  which  are  probably  those  of  one 
of  the  towers  bnilt  by  Agathocles  to  giuud  the  en- 
trance of  the  Lesser  Harbour,  or  Portus  Laccdus 
(Diod.  xvi.  83):  but  no  traces  have  been  discovered 
of  the  corresponding  tower  on  the  other  side. 

2.  AcHKADiHA  (^AxpaSlyri,  Diod.,  and  this  seems 
to  be  the  more  correct  form  of  the  name,  thongh  it  is 
frequently  written  Acradina ;  both  Livy  and  Cicero, 
however,  give  Achndina),  or  "the  outer  city,"  as  it 
is  termed  by  Thneydides,  was  the  most  important 
and  extensive  of  the  quarters  of  Syracuse.  It  con- 
sisted of  two  portions,  comprising  tbe  eastern  part 
of  the  great  triangular  plateau  already  described, 
which  extended  frnn  the  angle  of  EpipoUe  to  the 
sea,  as  well  as  the  lower  and  more  level  space  which 
extends  from  the  foot  of  this  table-land  to  the  Great 
Harbour,  and  borders  on  the  marshes  of  Lysimeleia. 
This  level  plain,  which  is  immediately  opposite  to 
the  island  of  Ortygia,  is  not.  like  tlie  tract  beyond  it 
extending  to  the  Anapus,  low  and  marshy  ground, 
but  has  a  rocky  soil,  of  the  same  limestone  frith  the 
table-land  above,  of  which  it  is  as  it  were  a  lower 
step.  Hence  tbe  city,  as  soon  as  it  extended  itself 
beyond  the  limits  of  tia  ishmd,  spread  at  once  over 
tliis  area  ;  but  not  content  with  this,  tbe  inhabitants 
ocenpied  tbe  port  of  the  table-laud  above  it  nearest 
the  sea,  which,  as  already  mentioned  in  the  general 
description,  is  partly  separated  by  a  cross  valley  or 
depression  from  the  upper  part  of  the  plateau,  or  the 
heights  of  Epipohe.    Hence  tiiis  part  of  the  city 
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waiof  onMid»»t>l>  ntanl  itnngtli,  and  sMOM  to 
hmn  bMO  Mrlf  ftttifled  by  a  watt.  It  ii  not  im- 
probable  that,  in  the  fint  insUnoe,  the  name  of 
Achiadiaa  was  giren  ezcloaiTelf  tu  the  heighta  *, 
and  that  theee,  a*  well  a«  the  iaiaad,  had  originallj 
their  own  aeparate  deftooes  ;  bnt  aa  the  city  spread 
itself  oat  in  the  pUin  below,  this  most  ^so  hare 
been  protected  b;  an  outer  wall  on  the  side  towards 
the  maiahea.  It  has  indeed  been  snppoaed  (Grate's 
Craeos,  toL  ril  p.  556)  that  oo  defence  ezutad  oo 
this  side  till  the  time  of  the  Athenian  ezpeditiaa, 
when  the  Sjrracusans,  for  the  firrt  time,  somnnded 
the  mbnrb  of  Temanitis  with  a  wall ;  but  no  men- 
tioo  is  foood  io  Tbocjdidas  of  so  important  »  fact 
as  the  ooostmctioa  of  this  new  Una  of  defence  down 
to  the  Great  Harbour,  and  it  aeena  impossible  to 
beliere  that  this  part  of  the  city  should  so  long 
bare  remained  Dnprotected.f  It  is  probable  indeed 
(Iboagh  not  certain)  that  the  Agora  was  already  in 
this  part  of  the  city,  as  we  know  it  to  hare  been  in 
later  time*  ;  and  it  is  highly  improbable  that  so  im- 
portaot  a  part  of  the  city  would  haTO  been  placed  in. 
an  nnfiKtified  suburb.  But  still  more  neceasaiy 
would  be  some  such  defiance  for  the  protectian  of  the 
naral  arsenals  or  dockyards  in  the  inner  bight  of  the 
Great  Harbour,  wtiiob  certainly  existed  before  the 
Athenian  inrasioo.  It  seems,  therefore,  far  more 
natural  to  suppose  that,  though  the  separate  defenoea 
of  Ortygia  and  the  heights  of  Achradiua  (Diod.  si. 
67,  73)  were  not  destroyed,  the  two  were  fiwn  an 
early  period,  probably  from  the  reign  of  Gelon, 
united  by  a  common  line  of  defmce,  which  ran  down 
from  the  heights  to  some  point  near  that  where  the 
island  of  Or^gia  most  eloaaly  adjraned  the  main- 
land. The  eiiiitenwi  of  soch  a  boundary  wall  from 
the  time  of  the  Athenian  War  is  certain  ;  and  there 
seems  little  doubt  that  the  name  of  Achndioa,  sup- 
posing it  to  have  originally  belonged  to  the  heights 
or  table-land,  soon  came  to  be  extended  to  the  lower 
area  also.  Thus  DIodcrus  deecribes  Dionysins  on  bis 
return  from  Gela  as  arriving  at  the  gate  of  Achra- 
diua, where  the  outer  gate  of  the  city  is  certainly 
meant.  (Diod.  xiil.  113.)  It  is  probable  that  this 
gate,  which  was  that  leading  to  Oela,  is  the  same  as 
the  one  called  by  Cicero  the  Purtae  Agragianse, 
immediately  ontaMle  of  which  he  had  discoversd  the 
tomb  of  Archimedes  (Cic  TWc  QkmsI.  t.  23.) 
But  its  situation  cannot  be  detennined  :  no  distinct 
traces  of  the  ancient  walls  remain  on  this  side  of 
Syracuse,  and  we  knew  not  how  they  may  have  been 
modiBed  when  the  suburb  of  Neap(4is  was  included 
in  the  city.  It  is  probsble,  however,  that  the  wall 
(aa  suggested  by  CoL  Leake)  ran  from  the  brow  of 
the  bill  near  the  amphitheatre  in  a  direct  line  to  the 
Great  Harbour. 


*  These  still  abound  in  the  wild  pear-trees  (ixpi- 
tw),  from  which  the  name,  ss  suggested  by  Leake, 
was  probably  derived. 

t  The  argument  against  this,  urged  by  CavalUui, 
and  derived  from  the  existence  of  umierouii  tombs, 
eepecially  the  great  necropolis  of  the  catacombs,  in 
this  part  of  the  city,  which,  as  he  contends,  must 
have  been  without  the  walls,  would  prove  too  much, 
as  it  is  certain  that  these  tombs  were  ultimately  in- 
cluded in  the  dty ;  and  if  the  ordinary  custom  of 
the  Greeks  was  deviated  from  at  all,  it  may  hare 
been  eo  at  an  earlier  period.  In  fact  we  know  that 
in  other  cases  slso,  as  at  Agrigentum  and  Tarentum, 
the  custom  was  violated,  and  persons  habitually 
buried  within  the  walls. 


STRACnSAX. 

Of  the  bnOdings  noticed  bydoeroaaalinadondng 
A<*i«<Hi»«  in  Ms  day  there  are  soaredy  any  vestiges , 
but  the  greater  part  of  them  were  certainly  situated 
in  the  lower  quarter,  nearest  to  the  island  and  tlie 
two  porta.  The  Forum  or  Agora  was  apparently 
directly  opposite  to  the  Pentapyla  or  fortified  entrance 
of  the  island  ;  it  was  surrounded  with  pottieoes  by 
the  elder  Dionysins  (Diud.  xir.  7),  which  are  obviously 
thoae  alluded  to  by  Cicero  ("  pulcfaerrimae  porticos,' 
Verr.  iv.  S3).  The  temple  of  Jupiter  ^ympius, 
noticed  by  the  orator,  also  adjoined  this  Agora;  it  was 
built  by  HieioD  II.  (Diod.  zrl  83),  snd  most  not  be 
confounded  with  the  more  celebrated  temple  of  tlw 
same  divinity  on  a  hill  at  some  distance  fimn  tfas 
city.  The  prytanetmt,  which  was  most  richly  adonisd, 
and  among  its  chief  ornaments  poeaessed  a  oddnted 
statue  of  Sappho,  which  (^  a  prey  to  the  cupidity 
of  Verne  (Cic  Ferr.  iv.  S3, 57),  was  {at>bably  also 
situated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  tia  Agora ;  aa  waa 
certainly  the  Timoleonteum,  or  monument  erected  to 
the  memory  of  Timoleco.  (Phit  Timal.  39.)  The 
splendid  sepulchral  monument  which  had  been  erected 
by  the  younger  Dionysius  iB  memoiy  of  his  £>tber, 
but  was  destroyed  after  his  own  exjralsiaa,  seems  to 
have  stood  in  front  of  the  Pentapyla,  opposite  the 
entrance  of  the  dtadeL  (Diod.  xv.  74.)  A  single 
column  is  still  standing  on  this  site,  and  the  bases  of 
a  fiew  others  have  been  discovered,  but  it  is  uncertain 
to  what  edifice  they  belonged.  The  only  otho-  mins 
now  riaible  in  this  quarter  of  the  city  are  some  ra- 
mains  of  Roman  baths  of  little  importance.  But 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  soil  there  exist  extensive 
cataoomba,  ooostituting  a  complete  necropoiia :  thees 
tombs,  as  in  most  simihu-  cases,  are  probably  the 
work  d  Biux«esive  ages,  and  can  hardly  be  leiaied 
to  any  particnlar  peiud.  There  exist,  also,  at  two 
points  OD  the  slope  of  the  hill  of  Achradina,  extensive 
quarries  hewn  in  the  rock,  similar  to  those  finnd  in 
Neapolis  near  the  theatre,  of  which  we  shall  preaeotly 
speak. 

Trsees  of  the  ancient  walls  of  Achradina,  crowning 
the  low  cli£b  which  bound  it  towards  the  sea,  may 
be  found  from  distance  to  distance  along  the  irix>le 
line  extending  from  the  quarries  of  the  Capptiocmi 
round  to  the  little  bay  or  coreof  Sbi  Paaagia  at  the 
NW.  angle  of  the  pUteau.  Becent  researches  have 
also  diacOTered  the  line  of  the  western  wall  of  Achra- 
dina, which  appears  to  have  run  nearly  in  a  straight 
Una  from  the  core  of  Sia  Pamaifia,  to  the  steep  and 
narrtm  pass  or  hollow  way  that  leads  up  from  the 
lower  quarter  to  the  heights  above,  thus  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  partial  depression  a:  valley  already 
noticed.  The  cove  of  Sta  Ponagia  may  perbapa  be 
the  PoBTim  TBOoiuoRim  of  Livy  (xxr.  83), 
thoogh  the  simikr  cove  of  the  Scala  (Sreea,  about 
half  a  mile  further  W.,  would  seem  to  have  the  better 
claim  to  that  dengnation.  The  name  is  evidently 
the  same  with  that  of  Trogilns,  mentioDed  by  Tbn- 
cydides  as  the  point  oo  the  N.  side  of  the  heigfats 
towards  which  the  Athenians  directed  thdr  lines  of 
circtrnivallation,  but  without  succeeding  in  reaching 
it.     (Thuc  vi.  99,  vii.  2.) 

3.  Ttcha  (Tirxyi),  so  called,  as  we  are  told  by 
Cicero,  from  its  containing  an  ancient  and  celebratnl 
temple  of  Fortune,  was  situated  on  the  plateau  or 
table-land  W.  of  Achradina,  and  adjoining  the 
northern  face  of  the  clifb  looking  towards  Megara. 
Though  it  became  one  of  the  most  populous  quait«i) 
of  Syracuse,  no  trace  of  its  existence  is  found  at  the 
period  of  the  Athenian  siege  ;  and  it  nuy  lairly  be 
assumed  that  there  waa  as  yet   uu  cuusidensUe 
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labnrb  on  the  site,  which  mnst  otherwise  have  nuu 
ttrially  intwfered  with  the  Athenisn  lines  of  cir- 
eamTsllttiaD,  while  the  Sfracusuis  woald  nstonlly 
have  attempted  to  protect  it,  as  the7  did  that  i^ 
Temenitis,  bj  a  spe«nal  ontwork.  Tet  it  isiemark- 
able  that  Diodonu  notices  the  name,  and  eren 
speaks  of  it  as  a  distinct  quarter  of  the  city,  as 
earlj  as  B.  c  466,  daring  the  troubles  which  led 
to  the  expulsion  of  Thrasybulns  (JDiod.  zi.  68).  It 
is  difficult  to  reconcile  this  with  the  entire  silence  of 
Tbncjdides.  Tycha  probablj  grew  up  after  the 
great  wall  erected  bj  Dionjsins  idong  the  northern 
edge  of  the  plateau  had  completely  secured  it  from 
attack.  Its  positioD  is  clearlj  shown  bj  the  state- 
ment of  Liry,  that  Marcellus,  after  he  had  farced 
the  Hexapylnm  and  scaled  the  heights,  established 
his  camp  betaem  Tycha  and  Neapolis,  with  the  riew 
of  carrying  on  his  assaults  upon  Achrsdina.  (Lit. 
zzT.  25.)  It  is  evident  therefore  that  the  two 
quarters  were  not  contignons,  but  that  a  consider- 
able extent  of  the  table-Und  W.  of  Acbiadina  was 
still  unoccupied. 

■I.  Neapolis  (NMhroXtt),  or  the  New  City, 
was,  as  its  name  implied,  the  last  quarter  of  Syracuse 
which  was  inhabited,  though,  as  is  often  the  case, 
the  New  Town  seems  to  have  eventually  grown  up 
into  one  of  the  most  splendid  portions  of  the  city. 
It  may,  however,  well  be  doubted  whether  it  was 
in  fiut  more  recent  than  Tycha  ;  at  least  it  appears 
that  some  portioD  of  Neapdia  was  already  inhabited 
at  the  tune  of  the  Athenian  invasion,  when,  as 
already  mentioned,  we  have  no  trace  of  the  existence 
of  a  suburb  at  Tycha.  But  there  was  then  already 
a  suburb  called  Temenitis,  which  had  grown  up 
around  the  sanctuary  of  Apollo  Temenites.  The 
statue  of  Apollo,  who  was  worshipped  under  this 
same,  stood  as  we  learn  from  Cicero,  within  the 
precincts  of  the  quarter  subsequently  called  Neapolis ; 
it  was  placed,  as  we  may  infer  from  Thncydidee,  on 
the  height  above  the  theatre  (which  he  calls  lucpa 
Ttiitrlrts),  forming  a  part  d  the  table-land,  and 
probably  not  fiv  from  the  southern  escarpment  of 
the  plateau.  A  suburb  had  apparently  grown  up 
around  it,  which  was  surrounded  by  the  Syracnsaus 
with  a  wall  just  before  the  commencement  of  the 
siege,  and  this  outwork  bears  a  oonspicuous  part  in 
the  operations  that  followed.  (Thuc  vi.  7S).  But  this 
extension  of  the  fortifications  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  permanent,  for  we  find  in  b.  o.  396  the 
temples  of  Ceres  and  theCora,  which  also  stood  <m  the 
heights  not  iti  from  the  statue  of  Apollo,  described 
as  situated  in  a  suburb  of  Achrsdina,  which  was 
taken  and  the  temples  plundered  by  the  Carthaginian 
general  Himiico,  (Died.  xiv.  63.)  The  name  of 
Neapolis  (ii  Nra  wiiAir)  is  indeed  already  mentioned 
some  years  before  (Id.  xiv.  9),  and  it  appears  pro- 
bable therefore  that  the  city  bad  already  begun  to 
extend  itself  over  this  quarter,  though  it  aa  yet  formed 
only  an  unfortified  suburb.  In  the  time  of  Cicero, 
at  is  evident  from  his  description,  as  well  ss  from 
ezisting  remains,  Neapolis  had  spread  itself  over  the 
whole  of  the  southern  slope  of  the  table-land,  which 
here  forms  a  kind  of  second  step  or  underfidl,  rising 
considerably  above  the  low  grounds  beneath,  though 
■till  separated  firobi  the  heights  of  Temenitis  by  a 
second  line  of  cliff  or  abrupt  declivity.  The  name 
of  Temenitis  for  the  district  on  the  height  seems  to 
have  been  lost,  or  merged  in  that  of  Neapolis,  which 
was  gradually  applied  to  the  whole  of  this  quarter 
irf  the  city.  But  the  name  was  retained  by  the  Hd- 
jinning  gate,  wliich  was  called  tlie  Temenitid  Gato 
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(Pint  Diim.  29,  where  there  seems  no  doubt  that 
we  should  read  Tf  ftcrfviSat  for  HeWrtSot),  and  seems 
to  have  been  one  of  the  principal  entrances  to  the 
dty. 

Of  the  bnildingg  described  by  Cicero  as  existing 
in  Neapolis,  the  only  one  still  extant  is  the  theatre, 
which  he  justly  extols  for  its  hurge  size  ("  theatrum 
maximum,"  Verr.  iv.  53).  Diodoraa  also  alludes 
to  It  as  the  largest  in  Sicily  (xvL  83),  a  remark 
which  is  folly  borne  out  by  the  existing  remains. 
It  is  not  less  than  440  feet  in  diameter,  and  ap- 
pears to  have  had  sixty  lows  of  seats,  so  that  it 
could  have  aecommodi^  no  lees  tlun  24,000 
penons.  The  lower  rows  of  seats  were  covered  with 
slabs  of  white  marble,  and  the  several  cunei  an 
marlrad  by  inscriptions  in  large  letters,  bearing  the 
name  of  king  Hieron,  of  two  queens,  Phili:>tis  and 
Nereis,  both  of  them  historically  unknown,  and  of 
tw«  deities,  the  Olymi»an  Zeus  and  Hereules,  with 
the  epithet  of  Elxttpiy,  These  inscriptions  evidently 
belong  to  the  time  of  Hieron  IL,  who  probably  deco- 
rated and  adorned  this  theatre,  but  the  edifice  itself 
is  certainly  referable  to  a  much  earlier  period,  pro- 
bably as  early  as  the  nign  of  the  elder  Hieron.  It 
was  used  not  merely  for  theatrical  exhibitions,  but 
fia:  the  assemblies  of  the  people,  which  are  repeatedly 
alluded  to  as  being  held  in  it  (Died.  xiii.  94;  Pint. 
Diois.  38,  TmoL  34,  38,  &e.),  as  was  frequently 
the  case  in  other  cities  of  Oreece.  The  theatre,  as 
originally  constructed,  must  have  been  outside  the 
walls  of  the  city,  but  this  was  not  an  nnusnal  ar- 
rangement. 

Near  the  theatre  have  been  discovered  the  r»- 
muns  of  another  monument,  expressly  mentioned  by 
Diodoms  as  constructed  by  king  Hieron  in  that 
situation,  an  altar  raised  on  steps  and  a  platform 
not  less  than  640  feet  in  length  by  60  in  breadth 
(Died.  xiv.  83).  A  little  lower  down  an  the  re- 
mains of  an  amphitheatre^  a  structure  which  im- 
donbtedly  belongs  to  the  Boman  colony,  and  was 
probably  constructed  soon  after  its  establishment  by 
Augustus,  ss  we  find  incidental  mention  of  gladia- 
torial exhibitions  taking  place  there  in  the  reigns 
of  Tiberius  and  Nero  (Tac.  i4an.xiii.  49;  Val.  Max. 
i.  7.  §  8).  It  was  of  considerable  size,  the  arena, 
which  is  the  only  part  of  which  the  dimensions  can 
be  distinctly  traced,  being  somewhat  larger  than  that 
of  Verona.  Nu  traces  have  been  discovered  of  the 
temples  of  Ceres  and  Libera  or  Proserpine  on  the 
height  above  :  the  colossal  statue  of  Apollo  Teme- 
nites had  apparently  no  temple  in  connection  with 
it,  though  it  had  of  coarse  its  altar,  as  well  as  its 
sacred  enclosura  or  t4iuvos.  The  statue  itself, 
which  Verres  was  unable  to  remove  on  account  of 
its  brge  size,  was  afterwards  transported  to  Rome 
by  Tiberius  (Suet.  Tib.  74). 

Immediately  adjoining  the  theatre  are  extensive 
qnarriee,  similar  in  character  to  those  already  men- 
tioned in  the  diSs  of  Achradina.  The  quarries  of 
Syracuse  (Latomiae  or  Lautumiae)  are  indeed  fre- 
quently mentioned  by  ancient  anthon,  and  especially 
noticed  by  Cicero  among  the  most  remarkable  objects 
in  the  city.  (Cic  Verr.  v.  27 ;  Aelian,  V.  H.  xii. 
44.)  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  were  ori- 
ginally designed  merely  aa  qnarriee  for  the  extraction 
of  the  soft  limestone  61  which  the  whole  table-land 
consists,  and  which  makes  an  excellent  building 
stone;  but  from  the  manner  in  which  the^y  were 
worked,  being  sunk  to  a  considerable  depth,  without 
any  outlet  on  a  level,  they  were  found  places  of  such 
security,  that  from  an  early  period  they  were  em- 
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plofcd  as  prisoiu.  Thni,  afW  tb«  Ath«ii!«n  expe- 
ditioo,  Um  whole  munber  of  tlw  osptiTts,  man  than 
7000  io  ounibM',  were  ooofliwd  in  then  qoairiei 
(Tboe.TiLB6,87;  Diod.  ziiL  33);and  tbc^aoatiiiiMd 
to  b*  tued  for  the  mum  purpoM  nndtr  iiirniim 
detpots  and  tjnsi*.  In  the  daja  of  Cicero  tbe^ 
were  need  as  a  general  priaoo  ior  criminals  fram  all 
y»tf»  of  Sicily.  (Cic  Varr.  T.  37.)  The  orator 
in  one  passage  spasks  of  them  as  ooostmcted  ex- 
prassl;  for  a  prison  bj  the  tjrant  Diooysins  (/&.  65), 
which  is  a  palpable  mistake  if  it  refers  to  tlie  Lau- 
tomiae  in  general,  though  it  is  not  nnlikelf  that  the 
despot  ma;  hare  made  some  special  additioas  to  them 
with  that  view.  Bat  there  is  certainly  no  authority 
for  the  popalar  tradition  which  has  giren  the  name 
of  the  Ear  of  Dionysius  to  a  peculiar  excaratico  of 
^ingnljr  form  in  the  part  of  the  quarries  nearest  to 
the  theatre.  This  notion,  like  many  similar  on«s 
now  baoome  traditiooal,  is  derind  only  from  the 
soggeation  of  a  man  of  letters  of  the  Klh  oentoiy. 
S.  ZrtroLAa  CErlwotmi),  waa  the  name  ori- 
ginally girsD  to  ue  npper  part  of  the  table-land 
which,  as  already  described,  slopea  gradually  from 
its  highest  point  towards  the  sea.  Its  fonn  is  that 
of  a  tolerably  regular  triangle,  having  its  Tertex  at 
Eniyalus,  and  ita  base  formed  by  the  westeni  wall 
of  Achiadina.  The  name  is  always  used  by  Tbn- 
cydides  in  this  sense,  as  including  tiie  whole  npper 
part  of  the  pbdeau,  and  was  doubtless  so  employed 
as  long  a*  the  apace  waa  uninhabited;  but  as  the 
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suburbs  of  Tycha  and  Temenitia  gndnaUy  ipnaj 
themaclvis  orer  a  oonaiderable  part  of  the  hdghta, 
thenameof  EpipalaeoametobeapplMd  inammie- 
atrioled  seon  to  that  pettioa  only  irtuch  was  neanst 
to  the  Ttitez  of  the  triangle.  It  ia  geaenlly  a»- 
somad  that  then  subsequently  aroae  a  considenble 
town  near  this  angle  of  the  walls,  and  that  this  is 
the  fifth  quarter  of  the  city  alluded  to  by  Stiabo 
and  those  who  spiAe  of  Syiaense  as  a  Penupolis  or 
aggregate  aljkt  cities.  But  there  is  no  allnsioo  to 
it  as  siKh  in  the  passage  of  Cioeni  already  quoted, 
or  in  the  deecriptioo  of  the  eaptnra  of  Synenae  by 
Marcellus ;  and  it  seems  Tery  doubtful  wfaethv 
then  was  erar  any  considerable  population  at  this 
remote  paint.  No  reetiges  of  any  ancieot  boUdingi 
remain  within  the  walls ;  bat  the  line  of  tbeee  may 
be  distinctly  traced  akmg  the  top  of  the  cli&  whidi 
bound  the  table-land  both  towards  the  N.  and  the 
S. ;  in  many  piaoes  two  or  three  cooraea  of  the 
masooiy  remain;  but  the  most  important  ruins  sre 
those  at  the  angle  or  Tertex  of  the  triangle,  where  a 
spot  named  UomgibeOm  ia  still  crowned  by  tbe 
ruins  of  the  ancient  castle  or  fort  of  Eubtalcs 
(tifiitKot,  Thuc,  bat  the  Doric  form  was  Eipii- 
oXot,  which  was  adopted  by  the  Bcmant).  The 
ruins  in  qoeatioa  affiad  one  of  tiie  best  pisitiiiIm 
extant  of  an  ancient  iixtreas  or  caatle,  designed  st 
ooce  to  sem  as  a  species  of  citadel  aiid  to  secure 
the  approach  to  Epipolae  &<om  thia  quarter.  Tbt 
annerwl  (Jan  will  gin  a  good  idea  of  ita  genoil 


rum  or  thr  root  kobtalds. 


term  and  amngtment  The  main  entrance  to  the 
dty  waa  by  a  double  gate  (A.),  flanked  oo  both 
■ides  by  walls  and  towers,  with  a  smaller  poetem  or 
sally-port  a  little  to  the  right  of  it.  The  fortiees 
itsuf  waa  an  irregular  quadrangle,  projecting  about 
200  yards  beyond  tbe  approach  to  the  gate,  and 
fortified  by  strong  towere  of  solid  maaoniy  with  a 
deep  ditch  cut  in  the  rock  in  £roat  of  it,  to  which  a 
number  of  subtemmeous  passages  gan  access  from 
within.  These  passagee  communicating  with  the 
fort  abon  by  narrow  openings  and  stairs,  were  evi- 
dently designed  to  fscilitate  the  sallies  of  the  be- 
sieged without  exposing  the  fortress  itself  to  peril. 
As  tbe  whole  arrangement  is  an  unique  specimen  of 
ancient  fortification  a  view  is  added  rf  the  external, 
or  N.  ftont  of  the  fort,  with  tbe  sublenasean 
openinga. 
Then  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  foctreas  at  M<m- 


gibtOiii  is  the  cm  anciently  known  as  Emyaha- 
This  eleariy  appears  from  the  mention  of  that  ibirt 
at  the  time  of  the  si^  of  Syracuse  by  Harcdhi, 
as  one  capable  of  being  held  by  a  aepante  gaiiiaai 
after  the  captnn  of  the  outer  walls  rf  Eppolae^ 
and  threatening  the  army  of  ManeUna  in  the  lear, 
if  he  proceeded  to  attaick  Achradina.  (Lir.  xxv. 
35, 26.)  Euiyalus  is  also  mentioned  by  Thncydides 
at  the  time  of  the  Athenian  expedition,  when  it  was 
still  tmfbrtified,  aa  the  point  which  afibrdcd  a  ready 
ascent  to  the  heights  of  Epipolae  (Thuc.  vi.  99, 
vii.  2);  and  it  must  indeed  have  always  been,  in  a 
military  point  of  view,  the  key  of  the  whole  positioa. 
Hence,  the  great  can  with  which  it  was  fortified 
after  the  occupation  of  Epipdae  by  the  Athenians 
had  shown  the  paramount  importance  of  that  po- 
sition in  case  of  a  siege.  The  existing  fortificationB 
may,  indeed,  be  in  part  the  work  of  Hieron  IL  (as 
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strong  fort  wu  erected  then  bj  DHMiyBia!)  I.*,  and  { 
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the  importance  of  this  was  snffidently  shown  in  the 
reign  of  Agathocles,  when  the  attacic  of  Hamilcar 
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was  repalaed  bj  means  of  a  strong  garriiion  pueted 
at  Enryalos,  who  attacked  his  army  in  flank,  while 
advancing  to  the  attack  of  Epipokw.  (Diod.  zz.  29.) 

Some  writers  on  the  topograph/  of  Syracuse  have 
supposed  the  fortress  of  Mongibelliri  to  he  the 
ancient  Hezapjlnm,  and  that  Eniyalus  occupied  the 
site  of  Beheden,  a  knoll  or  hill  on  the  ridge  which 
is  continued  from  Mongibellui  inkind,  and  forms  a 
communication  with  the  table-land  of  the  interior. 
But  the  hill  of  Belvedere,  which  is  a  mile  distant 
from  MonffibeUitiy  thongh  somewhat  more  elevated 
than  the  latter  point,  is  connected  with  it  only  by  a 
narrow  ridge,  and  is  altogether  ton  far  from  the 
table-land  of  Epipolae  to  have  been  of  any  import- 
ance in  connection  with  it;  while  the  heights  of 
ifongibeUui,  as  already  observed,  form  the  true  key 
of  that  pcsition.  Moreover,  all  the  passages  that 
relate  to  Hezapylum,  when  attentively  considered, 
pmnt  to  its  position  on  the  N.  tiont  of  the  heights, 
looking  towaids  M^ara  and  Thapsns ;  and  Colonel 
Leake  has  satisfactorily  shown  that  it  was  a  fort 
constrocted  for  the  defence  of  the  mwn  approach 
to  Syracose  on  this  side;  a  toad  which  then,  as 
now,  ascended  the  heights  at  a  point  a  short  distance 
W,  of  the  Scaia  Greca,  where  a  depression  or  break 
in  the  line  of  difiii  affords  a  natural  approach. 
(Leske,  Notei  on  Syraaue,  pp.  258,  342,  &c.) 
The  gate  at  Hezapylum  thus  led,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, into  the  suburb  or  quarter  of  Tycha,  a 
circumstance  completely  in  accordance  with,  if  not 
necessarily  required  by,  a  passage  in  Livy  (zziv. 
21),  where  the  two  are  mentioned  in  close  con- 
nection. 

It  is  more  difficult  to  determine  the  exact  position 
of  Labdalou,  where  the  Athenians  erected  a  fort 
during  the  siege  of  Syracuse.  The  name  is  not 
subsequently  mentioned  in  history,  so  that  we  have 
no  knowledge  of  its  relation  to  (be  fortifications  as 
they  ezisted  iu  later  times ;  and  uur  only  clue  to  its 
position  is  the  description  of  Thucydides,  that  it 
stood  "  on  the  summit  of  the  eli&  of  Epipolae,  look- 
ing towards  Megara."  It  was  probably  situated  (as 
placed  by  Goller  and  Ur.  Grote)  on  the  point  of 
those  heights  which  forms  a  slightly   projecting 


*  This  must  have  been  the  fort  on  Epipolae 
taken  by  Dion,  which  was  then  evidently  held  by  a 
separate  garrison.  (I'lut.  Vioa.  29.) 


angle  near  the  farmhouse  now  called  Tarpia.  Its 
purpose  was,  doubtless,  to  secure  the  communications 
of  the  Athenians  with  their  fleet  which  lay  at 
Thapsus,  as  well  as  with  the  landing-place  at 
Leon. 

It  was  not  till  the  reign  of  the  elder  Dionysins 
(as  we  have  already  seen)  that  the  heights  of 
Eppolae  were  included  within  the  walls  or  forti- 
fications of  Syracuse.  Nor  are  we  to  suppose  that 
even  after  that  time  they  became  peopled  like  the 
rest  of  the  city.  The  object  of  the  walls  then 
erected  was  merely  to  secure  the  heights  against 
militaiy  occupation  by  an  enemy.  For  that  purpose 
be  in  b.  c.  402  constructed  a  line  of  wall  30  stadia 
in  length,  fortified  with  numerous  towers,  and  ex- 
tending along  the  whole  N.  front  of  the  plateau, 
from  the  NW.  angle  of  Achradioa  to  the  hill  of 
Kuryalus.  (Diod.  ztv.  18.)  The  latter  point  must 
at  the  same  time  have  been  occupied  with  a  strong 
fort.  The  north  side  of  Epipolae  was  thus  securely 
guarded;  but  it  is  singular  that  we  hear  of  no 
similar  defence  for  the  S.  side.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  this  was  ultimately  protected  by  a  wall  of  the 
same  character,  as  the  remains  of  it  may  be  traced  all 
around  the  edge  of  the  plateau  ;  but  the  period  of.its 
construction  is  tmcertain.  The  portion  of  the  eSSi 
extending  from  Enryalus  to  Meapolis  may  have  beeo 
thought  sufficiently  strong  by  nature ;  but  this  was 
not  the  case  with  the  slope  towards  Kespolis,  which 
was  easily  accessible.  Yet  this  appears  to  have 
continued  the  weakest  side  of  the  tity,  as  in  B.  a 
396  Himilco  was  able  to  plunder  the  temples  in  the 
suburb  of  Temenitis  with  apparently  little  difficulty. 
At  a  later  period,  however,  it  is  certain  from  exist- 
ing remains,  that  not  only  waa  there  a  line  of  forti- 
fications carried  along  the  upper  escarpment  as  far 
as  Neapolis,  but  an  outer  line  of  walls  was  carried 
round  that  suburb,  which  was  now  included  for  all 
purposes  as  part  of  the  city.  Strabo  reckons  the 
whole  cu-cuit  of  the  walls  of  Syracuse,  inclnding  the 
fortifications  of  Epipolae,  at  180  stadia  (Strab.  vL 
p.  270);  but  tills  statement  exceeds  tlie  truth,  the 
actual  circuit  being  about  14  English  miles,  or  122 
stadia.  (Leake,  p.  279.) 

It  only  remains  to  notice  briefly  the  different 
localities  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Syra- 
cuse, which  are  noticed  by  ancient  writeis  in  con- 
nection with  that  city.    Of  these  the  most  important 
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ii  the  Ovmravu,  or  Temple  of  Japiter  OlTmptin, 
which  stood,  u'  alnsdj  menticoed,  on  ■  height, 
ftcing  the  aoathem  front  of  Epipolae  mud  Neepolia, 
from  which  it  wu  aboat  a  mile  and  a  half  dintant 
(Lir.  zziv.  33),  the  interval  being  occnpied  b;  the 
marsh;  plain  on  the  banks  of  the  Anapiu.  The 
sanctnatj  seems  to  have  early  attained  great  cels- 
brii;  :  even  at  the  time  of  the  Athenian  ezpe- 
dicioo  there  had  already  grown  ap  aronnd  it  a  smill 
town,  which  was  known  as  Poucbre  (4  IloXfxn), 
Died.),  or  the  Little  City.  The  nulitaiy  importance 
of  the  post,  as  commanding  the  bridge  over  the 
Anapos  and  the  rtiad  to  Helorus,  as  well  as  orer- 
lookittg  the  marshes,  the  Great  Harboor,  and  the 
lower  part  of  the  city,  canned  the  Sjracnsans  to 
fortify  and  secare  it  with  a  garrison  befurs  the  ar- 
rival of  the  Athsoians.  (Tboc.  Ti.  75.)  For  the 
■ame  reason  it  was  occnpied  by  all  snbaeqoent  in- 
Taders  who  threatened  Syracuse;  by  Himilco  in  ii.c. 
396,  by  Hamilcar  in  b.  a  309,  and  by  Hansellns 
in  B.C  214.  The  remains  of  the  temple  are  still 
visible:  in  the  days  of  Claverins,  indeed,  seven  co- 
Itunns  were  still  standing,  with  a  considerable  part 
of  the  sabatmcture  (Cluver.  Sidl.  p.  179),  but  now 
only  two  remun,  and  those  hare  lost  their  capitals. 
They  ara  of  an  ancient  style,  and  belong  probably  to 
the  original  temple,  which  appears  to  hare  been 
built  by  the  Geomni  as  early  as  tlie  6th  centory 

B.O. 

The  adjoining  promontory  of  Plemmyiiam  does 
not  appear  to  hare  been  ever  inhabited,  though  it 
preaents  a  table-land  of  oonsiderable  height,  nor 
waa  it  ever  permanently  fortified.  It  is  erident 
also,  from  the  account  of  the  operations  of  successive 
Carthaginian  fleets,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Athenians,  I 
tliat  the  Syracnsans  had  not  attempted  to  occupy, 
or  even  to  guard  with  forts,  the  more  distant  parts 
of  the  Great  Harbour,  though  the  docks  or  arsenal, 
which  were  situated  in  the  inner  bight  tx  recess  of 
the  bay,  between  Ortrgia  and  the  lower  part  uf 
Achradina,  were  strongly  fortified.  The  southern 
bight  of  the  bay,  which  funns  an  inner  bay  or  gulf, 
now  known  as  Uie  bay  of  Sta  Maddahna,  is  evidently 
that  noticed  both  during  the  Athenian  siege  and 
that  by  the  Carthaginians  as  the  gulf  of  Dasoor. 
(Ado-Kw,  Thttc  vi.  66;  Diod.  xiii.  13,  xiv.  72.) 
The  fort  erected  by  the  Athenians  far  the  protection 
of  their  fleet  apparently  stood  on  the  adjacent  height, 
which  is  connected  with  that  of  the  Olympienm, 

Almost  immediately  at  the  foot  of  the  Olympieom 
was  the  ancient  bridge  across  the  Anapus,  some  re- 
mains of  which  may  still  be  seen,  as  well  as  of  the 
ancient  road  which  led  from  it  towards  Helorus, 
memorable  on  account  of  the  disastrous  retreat  of 
the  Atheniana.  They  did  not,  however,  on  that 
occasion  cross  the  bridge,  bat  after  a  fruitless  at- 
tempt to  penetrate  into  the  interior  by  following  the 
valley  of  the  Anapus,  struck  across  into  the  He- 
lorine  Way,  which  they  rejoined  some  distance  be- 
yond the  Olympienm.  Not  far  from  the  bridge  over 
the  Anapus  stood  the  monument  of  Gelon  and  bis 
wife  Demarete,  a  sumptuous  stmctnre,  where  the 
Syncusans  were  in  the  habit  of  paying  heroic 
honotus  to  their  great  ruler.  It  was  adorned  with 
nine  towers  of  a  very  massive  constmetion;  but  the 
monument  itself  waa  destroyed  by  Hinuico,  when 
he  encamped  at  the  adjacent  Olympienm,  and  the 
towers  were  afterwards  demolished  by  Agathocles. 
(Diod.  zi.  38,  xiv.  63.) 

About  a  mile  and  a  half  SW.  of  the  Olympienm  is 
the  fountain  of  Cxahb,  a  copious  and  clear  stream 
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rising  in  the  midst  of  a  marsh:  the  sanctnaiy  of  the 
nym{d>  to  whom  it  was  consecrated  (rh  riii  Kurfn)! 
Iip6i>,  Diod.),  must  have  stood  on  the  heights  abore, 
as  we  are  told  that  Dionysins  led  his  troops  romid  to 
this  spot  with  a  view  to  attack  the  Cartfaagiman 
camp  at  the  Olympienm  (Diod.  xiv.  72);  and  the 
marsh  itself  must  always  have  been  impassable  far 
troops.     Some  rains  oo  the  slope  of  the  hill  to  the 
W.  of  the  aouroe  are  probably  those  of  the  temple  in 
qneation.     [Ctakk.]     The  fooniain  el  Cyane  ia 
now  called  La  Pwna:  near  it  ia  another  smaller 
source  called  Pitmotta,  and  a  third,  known  as  It 
Ce/aimo,  rises  between  the  Cyane  and  the  Anaiaa. 
The  number  of  these  fountains  of  dear  water,  pn>- 
ceeding  no  doubt  from  distant  sources  among  the 
limestone  hills,  is  characteristic  of  the  naghbour- 
hood  of  Syracuse,  and  is  noticed  by  Pliny,  wiio 
I  mentions  the  names  of  four  other  noted  sources  be- 
sides the  Cyane  and  the  moe  celebrated  Arethosa. 
These  he  calls  Temenitis,  Arcbidemia,  Magaea,  and 
Hilichia,  but  they  cannot  be  now  identified.     (Plin. 
iii.  8.  s.  14.)     None  of  these  springs  ,bowever,  was 
well  adapted  to  supply  the  city  itself  with  water, 
and  hence  an  aqueduct  was  in  early  tiroes  carried 
along  the  heights  from  the  interior.      The  existence 
of  this  is  already  noticed  at  the  time  of  the  Athe- 
nian siege  (Thnc  vl  100);  and  the  channel,  wfai<A 
is  in  great  part  subterraneous,  is  still  visible  at  the 
present  day,  and  conveys  a  stream  sufficient  to  turn 
a  mill  situated  on  the  steps  of  the  great  theatre. 

A  few  localities  remain  to  be  noticed  to  the  N.  of 
Syracuse,  which,  though  not  included  in  ihe  city, 
are  repeatedly  alluded  to  in  its  histtty.  Lboh,  the 
spot  where  the  Athenians  first  landed  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  siege  (Thnc  vi.  97),  and  where 
Mareellus  established  his  winter  qoarten  when  he 
found  himself  unable  to  carry  the  dty  by  assault 
(Liv.  xxiv.  39),  is  probably  the  little  cove  or  bay 
about  2  miles  N.  of  the  Scala  Ortea:  this  is  not 
more  than  a  mile  from  the  nearest  poini  of  Epipoiae, 
which  would  agree  with  the  statement  of  Tbocy- 
dides,  who  calls  it  6  or  7  stadia  from  thence;  livy, 
on  the  contraiy,  says  it  waa  S  mike  from  Hexapy- 
lum,  but  this  must  certainly  be  a  mistake.  Aboot 
3  miles  farther  N.  is  the  {axxnontory  of  Tnapscs 
(i)  8cii|iot,  now  called  Magmii),  a  low  but  rocky 
peninsula,  united  to  the  mainland  by  a  sandy  isth- 
mus, so  that  it  formed  a  tolerably  secure  port  on  its 
&  side.  On  this  account  it  was  selected,  in  the 
firat  instance,  by  the  Athenisns  for  their  iiaval  camp 
and  the  station  of  their  tieel,  previous  \a  their  taking 
possession  of  the  Great  Harbour.  (Tliuc.  vi.  97.) 
It  had  been  one  of  the  first  points  on  the  Scilian 
coast  occujned  by  Greek  colonists,  bnt  these  speedily 
removed  to  Megara  (Thnc  vi.  4);  and  the  site 
seems  to  have  subsequently  always  remained  unin- 
habited, at  least  there  was  never  a  town  upon  it. 
It  was  a  low  promontory,  whence  Virgil  appro- 
priately calls  it  '  Thapsns  jaoens."  (Vir;?.  Ae»^ 
iii.  689;  Ovid,  F<uL  ir.  477.)  About  a  mile  in- 
land, and  directly  opposite  to  the  entnine  of  the 
isthmus,  are  the  remains  of  an  ancient  monument  of 
large  size,  built  of  msssive  blocks  of  stone,  and  of  a 
quadrangular  form.  The  portion  now  leuiaining  is 
above  20  feet  high,  but  it  was  fonneriy  sumviunted 
by  a  column,  whence  the  name  by  which  it  is  still 
known  of  VAgngKa,  or  "  the  Needle.''  This  raimu- 
ment  is  popnlarly  believed  to  have  been  erected  by 
Mareellus  to  commemorate  the  capture  of  Syracuse ; 
but  this  is  a  mere  conjecture,  for  which  there  is  no 
foundation.    It  is  probably  in  reality  a  sepoldual 
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moDQimnt.    (D'Orrille,  Sicula,  f.  173;  SninbonM, 
Tid.  n.  p.  318.) 

The  topography  of  Syiacnse  attracted  attention 
{iom  an  early  period  after  the  leriTal  of  letters;  and 
the  leading  features  are  ao  clearly  marked  by  nature 
that  they  conid  not  fail  to  be  recognised.  Bat  the 
earlier  ducriptione  by  Fazello,  Bonanni,  and  Hira- 
bella,  are  of  little  ralae.  CInTerins,  as  osual,  in- 
vestigated the  subject  with  learning  and  diligence; 
and  the  ground  Ins  been  carefully  ezamimd  by 
several  modem  tnvelleis.  An  excellent  surrey  <^ 
it  was  also  made  hy  British  engineen  in  1808 ;  and 
the  researches  and  excavations  carried  on  by  the 
dake  of  Serra  di  Falco,  and  by  a  commission  ap- 
pointed by  the  Neapolitan  government  iu  1839  have 
thrown  considerable  light  npon  the  extant  remains 
of  antiquity,  as  well  as  upon  some  points  of  the  to- 
pography. These  have  been  discussed  in  a  separate 
memoir  by  the  architect  employed,  Saverio  Cavallari, 
and  the  whole  subject  has  been  fully  investigated, 
with  constant  reference  to  the  ancient  authors,  in  an 
elaborate  and  excellent  memoir  by  Col.  Leake.  The 
above  article  is  based  mainly  npon  the  researches  of 
the  last  author,  and  the  local  details  given  in  the 
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great  work  of  the  duke  of  Serra  di  Falco,  the  fourth 
volmne  of  which  is  devoted  wholly  to  the  antiquities 
of  Syracuse.  (FazelL  de  Seb.  Sie.  iv.  I ;  Bonanni, 
Le  Antiche  Straaue,  2  vols.  foL  Palermo,  1717; 
Minbella,  Dichiaraaone  delta  PiatUa  ddf  antiche 
Straaue,  reprinted  with  the  preceding  work;  Clu- 
ver.  SieiL  i.  12;  D'Orville,  Sicuia,  pp.  175—202; 
Smyth's  5tct{y,  pp.  162—176;  Swinburne,  Traveb 
m  the  Two  SinUet,  vol.  ii.  pp.  318—346;  Hoars, 
Chueical  Tour,  vol.  ii.  pp.  140  — 176  ;  Leake, 
A'otes  an  Si/racute,  in  the  Traniactiim*  of  the  Royal 
Soeiefy  of  Literature,  2nd  series,  voL  iiL  pp.  239— 
354;  Serra  di  Falco,  Antichiti  delta  Sicilia,  vol.  iv; 
Cavallari,  Zur  Tcpographie  von  Sgrahu,  8vo.  GSt- 
tingen,  1845.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

SYRASTKE'NE  (ivpaarimiHi,  PeripL  if.  E.  c. 
41;  Ptol.  viL  1.  §  2),  a  district  of  ancient  India, 
near  and  about  the  months  of  the  Indus.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  represented  by  the  modem 
SoMraahtrin,  for  a  long  time  the  seat  of  a  powerful 
nation.  Suraehtra  means  in  Sanscrit  "  the  beantifiil 
kingdom."  Ptolemy  ({.  e.)  mentions  a  small  village 
Syrastra,  which  may  have  once  been  its  capital.  It 
is  probable  that  the  Syrieni  of  Pliny  (vL  20.  B.  23} 
were  inhabitants  of  the  same  district,  [V.] 

SYBGIS  (2iW'>i  Herod,  iv.  123),  a  consider- 
able river  of  European  Sarmatia,  which  flowed  from 
the  country  of  the  Thyssagetae  through  the  terri- 
toi7  of  the  Maeotae,  and  discharged  itself  into  the 
Falus  Maeotis.  Madera  geographers,  have  variously 
attempted  to  identify  it.  Bennell  (^Geogr.  of  Herod. 
p.  90)  considers  it  to  be  one  of  the  tributaries  of  the 
Wotga.  Gatterer  (Comment.  Soe.  Gott.  xiv.  p.  36) 
takes  it  to  be  the  Donetz,  whilst  Reichard  identifies 
it  with  the  Irgitz,  and  Linder  (Scythien,  p.  66) 
with  the  Don  iiselt  [T.  H.  D.] 

SY'BIA  (2up(a :  Elh.  liptot),  the  cUasical  name 
for  the  country  whose  ancient  native  appellation  was 
Aram,  its  modem  Eih-Sham. 

I.  Name. — The  name  Aram  (D^tf)i  ox"*  <!<»i>- 
prehensive  than  the  limits  of  Syria  Proper,  extends, 
with  several  qualifying  adjuncts,  over  Mesopotamia 
and  Chaldaea.  Thus  we  read  (1.)  of  Aram  of  the 
two  rivers,or  Aram  Nabaraim  (Dn^J  D^,  LXX. 
tV  MerowaTOiiiar,  Gen.  xxiv.  10),  equivalent  to 
Padan-Aram,  «  the  Plain  of  Aram  (D^  IMS' 
LXX.  rqt  Hc<roiroTaft(at  Suptas,  Gen.  xxv.  20, 
zxviii.  3,  5, 6, 7,  xzxi.  18),  but  comprehended  also 
a  mountain  district  called  "  the  mountains  of  the 
east"  (If tan.  xxiL  S,  xxiii.  7;  DetU.  xxiiL  4). 
(2.)  Anun  Sobah  (npW  O^  LXX  3oved, 
I  Sam.  xiv.  47;  2  Sam.  viii.  3,'  x.  6,  8).  (3.) 
Aram  of  Damascus  (P^?  D*^.  LXX.  lupfa 
Aofuuncav,  2  Sam.  viii.  .■;).     (4.)  Aram  Beth-Behob 

(nirrrn^a  d^,  lxx  'poW,  2  &»».  x.  e,  8). 

(5.)  Aram'  Maacilh  (njjjtj,  LXX.  Maax^  I 
Ckron.  ziz.  6).  Of  these  fire  districts  thus  di>> 
tingnished,  the  first  has  no  connection  with  this 
article.  With  regard  to  the  second,  fourth,  and  fifth, 
it  is  doobtfhl  whether  Sobefa  and  Rehob  were  in  Meso- 
potamia or  in  Syria  Proper.  Gesenius  supposes  the 
empire  of  Sobah  to  have  been  situated  north-east  of 
Damascus  ;  but  places  the  town,  which  he  identifies 
with  Nesebin,  Nisilus,  and  Antiochia  Mygdoniae, 
in  Mesopotamia  (Lex.  i.  m.  DIK  and  D^W);  but 
a  comparison  of  2  Sam.  x.  6  with  1  Chron.  xix.  6 
seems  rather  to  imply  that  Rehob  was  in  Meso- 
potamia, Sobi  and  Maacha  in  Syria  Proper ;  fw,  in 
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ibe  fonmr  Jtutgt,  wt  have  Um  Anmitet  of  B«th- 
Bthob,  tod  tb«  AnunitM  of  Sob*,  and  tiM  king  of 
Maacih, — in  the  lattar,  Aram  Mabaraim  :=  Ihao- 
potaniia,  and  Aram  Maaoah  and  Zubah;  from  which 
we  maj  infcr  Uie  identitj  of  Beth-Eebob  and  Heao- 
potanua,  and  the  diatinctioa  between  this  Utter  and 
Maacah  or  Zobah  :  and  again,  the  alliance  betweeo 
Hadadeier,  king  of  Zobah.and  the  Aramites  of  Da- 
maacus  (3  Sam.  riii.  3 — 6;  I  CAron.  xix.  3 — 6) 
mmld  imply  the  contigni^  of  the  two  itatai ;  while 
the  eipeditioo  of  the  ibnner''to  raoo*er  bia  bofder," 
er  "  eitabliah  bia  dominioo  at  the  rirar  Enpbiatea  " 
(Ter.  3),  daring  which  Darid  attacked  him,  would 
anppoae  a  march  from  weet  to  eaatit  bnogh  STria, 
rather  than  in  the  oppoute  dinctioo  thiough  Heao- 
potamia. 

With  regard  to  tbe  origin  of  the  name  Aram, 
there  are  two  Patriarch*  in  the  early  geoeak^aa 
firtxn  whom  it  has  been  derived  ;  one  the  eon  of 
Shem,  the  progenitor  of  the  Hebrew  race,  whoae 
other  children  Ux,  Aubnr,  Arpbazad,  and  Lnd, 
repceeent  ancient  kingdnme  or  racee  oontignoDa  to 
Syria;  while  Us,  the  firetbom  aoo  of  Aiam,  app»- 
reotlj  gave  bia  name  to  tbe  native  land  cf  Job,  at  a 
very  early  period  cf  the  world's  history.  (Cm.  z. 
Sa,  23.)  Tbe  ether  Anun  waa  tbe  grandson  of 
Mahor,  the  brother  of  Abraham,  by  Kemoel,  whcee 
brother  Hnx  is  by  ■ome  sappoeed  to  hare  givm  his 
name  to  the  ooontiy  of  Job,  aa  it  can  scarcely  admit 
«f  a  doabt  that  the  third  brother.  Box,  was  the  pa- 
triarch from  whom  the  neigbbaaring  district  took 
its  name.  (Gen.  zziL  30,  91 ;  Job,  I  I,  zzxii.  3.) 
Bat  as  we  find  the  name  Aram  already  applied  to 
describe  the  ooontry  of  Bethael  and  Laban,  tbe  ancle 
and  oooain  cf  tbe  later  Aram,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
ooontry  mast  have  derived  its  name  from  tbe  earlier, 
oat  from  tb(  later  patriarch.  (Gen.  zxv.  30,  xzriil 
5,  Ac.) 

The  cbusical  name  Syria  ia  oonmianly  sappoeed 
to  be  an  abbreriatioo  or  modification  cf  Assyria,  and 
to  date  from  tbe  period  of  the  Assyrisn  sabjagatioo 
of  tbe  ancient  Aiiun ;  and  this  aoooant  of  its  origin 
is  confirmed  by  tbe  fiust  that  tbe  naioe  Syria  doee 
not  occnr  in  Homer  or  Hesiod,  who  speak  cf  the 
inhabitants  of  tbe  ooantry  under  the  name  of  Arimi, 
(«2r  'AptiuHt,  Horn.  IL  $.  783.  Hes.  TJleog.  v.  304), 
in  coDnectioo  with  the  myth  of  Typhcn,  recorded  by 
Stiabo  in  deecribing  the  Onntea  [Oaoims];  and 
this  writer  infoniis  us  that  the  Syriana  wire  called 
AraniaeiorArimi(Lp.43,  ziiip.697,  zvipp.784, 
78SX*  which  name  waa,  however,  extended  too  Air  to 
tbe  west  or  north  by  other  writers,  so  aa  to  comprehend^ 
Cilicia,  and  the  Sacae  of  Scythia.  (See  Bochart,' 
Geog.  Sac  lib.  ii.  cap.  6.)  Herodotns,  the  earliest 
extant  writer  who  distinctly  namea  tbe  Syrians,  de- 
clares the  people  to  be  identical  with  tbe  Assyrians, 
where  he  is  obviously  speaking  of  the  latter,  making 
tbe  fintner  to  be  the  Greek,  tbe  latter  the  barbarian 
name  (vii.  63);  and  this  nsme  be  extends  as  far 
sooth  ss  tbe  confines  of  Egypt, — placing  Sidon,  Azo- 
tns,  Cadytis,  and,  in  short,  the  Phoenicians  in  ge- 
neral, in  Syria  (iL  IS,  158,  159),  calling  the  Jews 
tbe  Syrians  in  Palestine  (iL  104);  and  as  far  west 
aa  Asia  Minor,  for  the  Csppadocians,  be  says,  are 
called  Syrians  by  tlie  Greeks  (i.  72),  and  speaks  of 
the  Syrians  about  the  Thermodon  and  Partlienius, 
rivers  of  Bitbynia  (ii.  104).  Consistently  with  this 
early  notice,  Strabo,  at  a  much  later  period,  states 
that  the  name  of  Syri  formerly  extended  from  Baby- 
lonia as  far  as  the  gulf  of  Issns,  and  thence  as  ta 
■s  the  Eazine  (xvi.  p.  737);  and  in  this  wider  sense 
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the  name  is  used  by  other  classifal  writers,  and  tliiM 
indodes  a  tract  rf  country  on  tbe  wast  which  waa 
not  oomprehended  within  the  widest  range  of  tbe 
ancient  Aram. 

U.  IfalmxU  botrndariei  ami  dmAmM.  —  Tha 
Umita  cf  Syria  (nv,  which  ia  now  to  be  cooaidend, 
are  cleariy  denned  by  tbe  Ueditarrsnean  oo  tha 
west,  tbe  Euphrates  on  the  esst,  the  range  of  Aou- 
nus  snd  Tanms  co  the  north,  end  the  great  Desert 
of  AraUa  en  tbe  Booth.  On  tbe  west,  however,  a 
long  and  narrow  strip  cf  coast,  oommeocing  at  Ha- 
rathus,  and  running  sooth  to  Mount  Carmel,  waa 
rsokcoed  to  Pboenioe,  and  has  been  described  onder 
that  name.  In  compensation  for  this  deductioD  on 
tbe  sooth-weet,  a  moch  more  ami^e  space  is  guned 
towards  the  sooth-east,  by  the  raptd  trending  away  of 
tbe  Euphrates  eastward,  between  tbe  36lh  and  34tli 
degree  north  Ut.,  from  near  the  38th  to  the  41at  da- 
gres  of  east  longitade,  thereby  increasing  its  distane* 
from  tbe  Mediterranean  sea,  from  about  100  miles 
at  Zeugma  {Bir),  to  350  miles  at  tbe  boondaiy  of 
Syria,  south  of  Ciroeeium  (^KarUda).  Canmenang 
at  the  northern  extremity  of  tbe  Issicas  Sinus  (Ga^ 
qf  Itkamdtrim),  near  Issue  itself,  the  Amanos 
Mooa  {Alma  Ikigk),  a  brandi  of  tha  Taurus, 
runs  off  first  in  a  northem  diiectioo  for  18  miles, 
tb(0  north-east  icr  30  more,  until  it  joins  the  main 
chain  (Ardte  DagK),  a  little  wcatwaid  of  Mar'aA, 
from  whence  it  runs  due  eastward  to  the  Euphratoa. 
Tbe  southern  line  cannot  he  accurately  described,  as 
being  marked  only  by  an  imaginaiy  line  drawn 
thnogh  an  intenninable  waste  of  sand.  TUs  ina- 
gular  tnpesiom  may  now  be  subdivided. 

For  the  purposes  of  a  physical  descriptiaii,  tha 
ranges  cf  Lebanon  and  Antilibanus  may  be  sisnined 
ss  landmarks  towards  tbe  south,  while  tbe  river 
Oronte*  affords  a  convenient  division  in  the  geo- 
graphy of  the  ooontiy  towards  tbe  north  ;  for  tbe 
valley  cf  the  Orootes  may  be  regarded  as  a  oontinu- 
ation  northward  of  the  great  cievaas  of  Coeksyiia, 
the  watenhed  bong  in  tbe  vioniiy  of  Baalbek,  as 
that  "  this  deprsssioD  extends  akng  the  whole  west- 
ern side  of  the  country,  having  on  each  nde,  thrao^ 
nearly  6  degrees  of  latitude,  an  almost  ocotinnous 
chain  of  mountains,  from  which  nonwroas  o&ets 
strike  into  the  interior  in  difierent  dirscticos.' 
(CoL  Cbesney,  ExptdUiom  for  tie  Suntg  qf  At 
Efipkratet  and  Tigru,  vol  i.  p.  384.) 

1.  Th»  vakm  na^. — Where  the  range  of  Ama- 
nus  meeu  the  coast  at  the  GityofI*k)mitr&*,  near 
the  river  Issas,  it  leavea  only  a  narrow  pass  between 
its  bass  and  tbe  sea,  formerly  occnped  by  the  Ar- 
menian, Syrian,  or  Amanidan  gates  of  tbe  variooa 
geogrsphns,  which  will  be  again  referred  to  below. 
This  range  then  advances  southwards  under  variooa 
names,  approaching  or  receding  from  tbe  coast,  and 
occasionally  throwing  out  bold  headhnds  into  the 
sea,  as  at  Au  fianaeeTrSat  ANyt  (Pcsidinm  Pnm.), 
lUu-tth-Skaka,  &o.  Tbe  part  cf  the  cham  north 
of  tbe  Orootes  is  thus  described  by  CM.  Cbemey 
(p.  384):  "  The  base  of  tbe  cbsin  ooosisU  cf  masses 
rf  serpentines  and  diallags  rocks,  rising  abruptly 
from  plains  on  each  side,  and  supporting  a  tertiaiy 
formation,  terminating  with  bold  rugged  peaks  and 
ocoical  summits,  having  at  the  ereat  an  devatioo  of 
5387  feet.  The  sides  at  this  mass  are  occasicoally 
furrowed  by  rocky  fissorea,  or  broken  into  valleys, 
between  which  there  is  a  snooeasioo  of  rounded 
shouldsn,  either  protruding  through  forests  of  pines, 
oaks,  and  larebee,  or  diversified  by  the  arbotus,  tbe 
myrtle,  okander,  and  other  ahrabs.     Some  basalt 
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■ppeitra  near  Ayat,  and  again  in  larger  maaaeg  at 
some  little  distance  from  the  ME.  side  of  the  chain. 
...  Soatbwaid  of  BeOan  the  chain  becomes  remarkable 
for  its  serrated  sides  and  nameroos  snmmita,  of 
which  the  Akhma  Tcu/h  shows  about  fifteen  between 
that  place  and  the  TaHey  of  the  OroiUes."  The  sharp 
ridge  ofJebelRkonu  terminates  in  the  ragged  andser- 
mted  peaks  of  Ct^xX'Aanstr,  which  overhangs  the  sea, 
and  separates  the  C«jro/°/sih»i(2er«)»  from  the£^ 
tjf  Antioeh,  Sooth  of  this  is  yeie<  i/tuo,  the  Mons 
Pieria  of  dasaic  writers,  a  liiiiestone  offiiet  from 
Mount  Rhonu,  and  itself  imperfectly  connected  with 
the  other  classical  mount,  Casius,  by  the  lower 
range  of  JeM  Simin.  A  little  to  the  south  of 
the  anboudiun  of  the  Orontes,  Mount  Casius 
reaches  an  elevation  of  5699  f<>et,  oompoeed  of 
snpnMirelaoeoas  limeaton^,  on  the  skirts  of  which, 
among  the  birch  and  larch  woods,  are  still  to  be 
seen  tiie  ruins  of  the  temple,  said  to  have  been  con- 
secrated by  Cronus  or  Ham  (Ammianns  Marcell. 
xxiL  14),  while  the  upper  part  of  its  cone  is  entirely 
a  naked  rock,  justifying  its  native  modem  name 
Jebet-eUAira  (the  bald  monntain).  From  this 
point  the  monntain  chain  continues  sonthward,  at  a 
moch  lower  elevation,  and  receding  farther  from  the 
coast,  throws  out  its  roots  both  east  and  west, 
towards  the  Orontes  on  the  one  side  and  the  Medi- 
terranean on  the  other.  This  range  has  the  general 
oame  of  JAel  Amarieh  from  the  tribe  that  in- 
habits it,  but  is  distingnished  in  its  varioas  parts 
and  branches  by  local  names,  chiefly  derived  from 
the  towns  and  villages  on  its  sides  or  base.  The 
southern  termination  of  this  range  must  be  the  in- 
tervening plkins  which  Pliny  places  between  Libanus 
and  Bargylos  ("  interjacentes  campi "),  on  the  north 
of  the  former.  (Plin.  v.  20.)  These  plains  Shaw 
finds  in  the  Jeune  (/mit/ui),  as  the  Arabs  call 
a  oomparatively  level  tract,  which  "commenoes  a 
little  aoath  of  ifagtiael,  and  ends  at  Samrah,  ex- 
tending itself  all  the  way  from  the  sea  to  the  east- 
ward, sometimes  five,  sometimes  six  or  seven  leagues, 
till  it  is  tenninated  by  a  long  chain  of  mountuns. 
These  seem  to  be  the  Mons  Batgylns  of  Pliny." 
^antntA  he  identifies  with  Simyra, —  which  Pliny 
places  in  Ccelesyria  at  the  northern  extremity  of 
Honnt  Libonns, — hot  remarks  that,  as  Sumra/t  lies 
in  the  Jenne,  2  leagues  distant  fnxa  that  monntain, 
this  circamstance  will  better  fall  in  with  Area, 
where  Meant  Libanus  is  remarkably  broken  off  and 
discontinued.  (Shaw,  Traeeb  m  Syria,  pp.  368, 
269,  4to  ed.)  We  bwe  reach  the  confines  of  Phoe- 
niee,  to  which  a  separate  article  has  been  devoted, 
as  lUao  to  Mount  Lebanon,  which  oontinaes  the  coast- 
line to  the  southern  extretnity  of  Syria. 

3.  CoeUtyria,  and  tht  vaUey  of  ih»  Onmia.  — 
Althongh  the  name  of  Coelesyria  (Hollow  Syria) 
is  sometimes  extended  so  as  to  include  even  the 
coast  of  the  Mediterranean — as  in  the  passage  above 
cited  from  Pliny — from  Seleucis  to  Egypt  and  Arabia 
(Strabo,  ut  mfrd),  and  especially  the  prolongation  of 
tlie  southern  valley  along  the  orevass  of  the  Jordan 
to  the  Dead  Sea  (see  Beland,  Palaafma,  pp.  103, 
458,  607,  774),  yet,  according  to  Strabo,  the  name 
properly  describes  the  valley  between  Libanus  and 
Antilibanus  (xvi.  2.  §  21),  now  known  among  the 
natives  as  El-Bikaa  {the  deep  plain).  "  Under 
this  name  is  embraced  the  valley  between  Lebanon 
and  Anti-Lebanon,  from  Zahleh  southward  ;  in- 
clading  the  villages  on  the  declivities  of  both  moun- 
tains, or  rather  at  their  foot :  for  the  eastern  de- 
divi^  of  LebsDon  is  so  steep  as  to  have  very  few 
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villages  much  above  its  base ;  and  the  western  side 
of  Anti-Lebanon  is  not  more  inhabited.  Between 
Zahkh  and  its  suburb,  Mtiallahah,  a  stream  called 
EUBirdiny  descends  from  Lebanon  and  runs  into 
the  plain  to  join  the  Ltt&ny.  The  hitter  river  di- 
vides the  Biik&'a  from  north  to  south  ;  and  at  its 
southern  end  passes  out  through  a  rutrrow  gorge, 
between  precipices  in  some  places  of  great  height, 
and  finally  enten  the  sea  north  of  Sitr,  where  it  is 
called  K&timiyeh'  [Leontes].  To  the  south  of 
the  BUMa  is  the  Merj  'Ayin  (meadow  of  the 
epringi),  "between  BelAd  Beehirah  and  Wd^-et- 
Teim,  on  the  left  of  the  Lltiny.  Here  Lebanon  and 
Anti-Lebanon  come  together,  but  in  such  a  manner 
that  this  district  may  be  said  to  separate  ratlier 
than  to  unite  them.  It  consists  of  a  beautiful  fertile 
plain,  surrounded  by  hills,  in  some  parts  high,  but 
almost  every  where  arable,  lutil  you  begin  to  descend 
towards  the  LUSny.  The  mountuns  iarther  south 
are  much  more  properly  a  continuation  of  Lebanon 
than  of  AnU-Lebanon."  (Dr.  Eli  Smith,  in  Bitlical 
JUiearcies,  voL  iii.  Appendix  B.  pp.  136,  140.) 
This  then  is  the  proper  termination  to  the  south  of 
Coelesyria.  The  Sferj  'Ay6n  terminates  in  the 
Erd-d-BuUh,  which  is  traversed  by  the  several  tri- 
butaries of  the  Jordan,  and  extends  as  far  south  as 
the  Bahr-eUHtdeh.  [SAMACHoHms  Lacts;  Pa- 
LAESTQIA,  pp.  521,  522.] 

To  return  now  to  the  watershed.  Baalbek  give* 
its  name  to  the  remainder  o!  the  Biikd'a,  from  the 
vilkge  of  Zahleh  northward  (Smith,  tit  tup.  p.  143), 
in  which  direction,  as  has  been  stated,  the  re- 
moteet  sources  of  the  Orontes  are  found,  not  far 
from  Baalbek,  which  lies  in  the  phiin  nearer  to  the 
range  of  Antilibanus  than  to  Lebanon.  [Obontes; 
Heliopoijs.]  The  copious  fountain  of  LaJmeh 
is  about  10  imles  north-east  of  Baalbek ;  and  this 
village  gives  its  name  to  the  stream  which  nms  for 
12  miles  through  a  rocky  deeert,  until  it  blls  into 
the  basin  of  a  much  huger  stream  at  the  village  of 
Er-Sat  or  'Ain  Zerka,  where  is  the  proper  source 
of  the  Orontes,  now  EVAzL  The  body  of  water 
now  "  becomes  at  least  threefold  greater  than  before, 
and  continues  in  its  rugged  chasm  generally  in  a 
north-easterly  coarse  for  a  consider^le  distance, 
until  it  passes  near  Ribleh,"  then  rnns  north  through 
the  valley  of  Some,  having  been  fed  on  its  way  by 
ntunerous  streams  ^m  the  slopes  of  Lebanon  and 
Antilibanus,  draining  the  tJopes  of  Jebel  Anzerieh, 
and  fanning  as  it  approaches  Borne  the  Bahr-d- 
Kadet,  which  is  6  miles  long  by  about  2  wide. 
(Chemey,  vt  $np.  p.  394 ;  Robinson,  Journal  of  tha 
R.  G.  S.  vol.  xziv.  p.  32.)  Emerging  fi\>m  the  lake, 
it  waters  the  gardens  of  Home  abont  a  mile  and  a 
half  to  the  west  of  the  town,  then  running  north  to 
Er-Ruttan,  where  is  a  bridge  of  ten  arches,  it  is 
tamed  from  its  direct  course  by  Jebel  Arb^  on 
its  led  bank,  round  the  nets  of  which  it  sweeps 
almost  in  a  semicirole,  and  enters  Eamah,  where  it 
is  crossed  by  a  bridge  of  thirteen  arches.  It  now 
continues  its  course  north-west  for  about  15  miles 
to  Kaliat-et-Sejar  (Larissa),  then  due  west  for  8 
miles,  when  it  turns  due  north,  and  so  continues  to 
the  Jier  Badid  mentioned  below.  About  20  miles 
below  Larissa  it  passes  Kaldat-em-Medaik  (Apa- 
meia)  on  its  right  bank,  distant  about  2  miles;  a 
little  to  the  north  of  which  it  receives  an  affluent 
from  the  small  lake  Et-Taka,  remarkable  for  its 
abundance  of  black-fish  and  carp  (Burekhardt,  ^^rio, 
p.  143;  Cheeney,  p.  395),  then,  mnning  throagh 
Wa^l-el-Ghab,  eoterB  the  Btrhet-tl-Bomuh,  8  mile* 
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north  of  ApameU,  whan  itii  impetaositj  b  curbed  and 
it<  watan  diasipatad  in  the  monuaei,  io  that  it  flows 
off  in  •  diminiahed  ■tnam  to  Jitr  Sioj/her,  to  be 
again  repleniahed  in  its  coarse  through  the  plain  of 
'&mk  bj  other  a£9aents,  nntil  it  reaches  its  Dor- 
themmost  point  at  Jitr  ffadid  (tie  Inn  Bridge),  a 
little  below  which  it  winds  round  to  the  west,  and 
about  S  miles  aboTe  Antioch  raosivea  baa  Bakr-et- 
Abiad  (Jthe  White  Sea)  the  Nakr-il-Kowektt,  a 
navigable  river,  containing  a  greater  Tohime  of 
water  than  Et-Atg  itself.  It  now  flows  to  the  north 
of  Antioch  and  the  infiunons  grores  of  Daphne, 
through  an  exceedingly  picturesqne  rallej,  in  a 
south-west  coarse  to  the  sea,  which  it  enters  a  little 
to  the  sooth  of  Seleucia,  after  a  circuitous  course  of 
about  800  miles,  between  34°  and  36"  15'  of  north 
latitoda,  36°  and  37°  of  east  loogitnde. 

3.  Antmbamu  ami  the  eaeum  ramg*. — The 
moontun  chain  which  coofinea  Coelesjria  on  the 
east  is  properly  designated  Antiiibanos,  bat  it  is 
further  extended  towards  the  north  and  sooth  bj 
offsets,  which  confine  the  Talley  of  the  Onntes  and 
the  Jordan  valley  respectively.  Antilibanoa  itself, 
now  called  Jdet-eshSluirhek  (Eatem  Momtam), 
which  is  vastly  inferior  to  Libwra*  both  in  nuyesty 
and  fertility,  has  been  already  described,  aa  has  also 
its  southern  prolongation  in  Moont  Hermon,  now 
Jebel-eihSkeUX,  sometimes  JebO-et-Telge  (lie 
Smm  Momttain).  [Ahtiubaiiub-1  The  ncctlnm 
chain,  on  the  east  of  the  Orontes  railey,  has  not  been 
sufficiaotly  sorreyed  to  admit  of  an  aocnrate  de- 
scription, bat  there  is  nothing  striking  in  the  height 
or  general  aspect  of  the  range,  which  throws  out 
branches  into  the  great  desert,  of  which  it  forms  the 
western  bonndaiy. 

4.  Tke  eaitirn  (iassrl— Althoogh  for  the  par- 
poses  of  a  geographical  description  the  whole  country 
east  of  the  mountain  chains  above  described  may  be 
regarded  as  one  region,  and  the  instiffident  maturials 
for  a  minute  and  accarate  survey  make  it  oonvenkot 
so  to  regard  it,  yet  it  is  tar  inxn  being  an  tinifarm 
flat,  presenting  throughont  the  same  ftitttues  of  de- 
solation. On  the  contrary,  so  far  as  it  has  yet  been 
explored,  particularly  to  the  sooth  of  the  parallel  of 
Onmascus,  the  country  is  diverufiad  by  sncoeasioas 
of  hills  and  valleys,  which  often  present  large  fertile 
tracts  of  arable  land,  cultivated  m  many  parts  by  a 
hardy  and  indnstrioas  race  of  inhabitants.  By  fsr 
the  richest  of  tfaeee  is  the  plain  of  Damascus  (£{• 
Gkilai),  at  the  fiMt  of  the  eastern  declivity  of  Anti- 
libaona,  the  meet  excellent  of  the  foor  earthly  para- 
dises of  the  Arabian  geographens.  (Dr.  Eli  Smith,  in 
Bib.  Be$,  vol  iii.  Append.  B.  p.  147.)  It  owes  its 
beauty,  not  lees  than  its  fiertility,  to  the  abundance 
of  water  conveyed  to  it  in  the  united  streams  of  the 
Barada  and  the  Pktgeh,  which,  issuing  together 
from  the  eatem  roots  of  Antilibanvis,  aiid  distributed 
into  numerous  rivuleta,  permeate  the  city  and  its 
thonsands  of  gardens,  and  finally  lose  themselves  in 
the  Sea  of  the  Plain,  Bair-d-Men,  which  the  ex- 
ploration of  a  reoent  traveller  has  foond  to  consist  of 
two  lakes  instead  of  one,  as  has  been  hitherto  re- 
presented in  all  modem  maps.  (Porter,  Fiee  Teart 
tn  /Januucut,  18SS,  vol.  i.  pp.  377 — 382,  and  map.) 
Indeed,  so  much  fresh  Ught  Las  been  thrown  on  the 
south-west  of  Syria  by  Mr.  Porter's  careful  surveys, 
that  the  geography  of  the  whole  country  will  have 
to  be  greatly  molified  in  all  fatun  maps,  as  we  are 
n»w,  for  the  first  time,  in  a  position  to  define  with 
some  degree  of  accuracy  the  limits  of  several  dis- 
tricts mentiooed  both  by  sacred  and  classical  writers, 
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whose  relative  poeitioo  even  haa  hidierto  been  only 
matter  of  doubtful  eonjectun.  The  statements  of 
Borekhaidt,  who  has  hitherto  been  the  aols  anthari^, 
reqoire  considerable  correctiiai. 

The  Banula,  the  ancient  Abana,  from  its  rise  in 
Antilibanns,  near  the  plain  of  Zebdamg  to  its  tenni- 
natioo  in  the  Sooth  and  East  Lakes,  is  oompoted  to 
traverse  a  distance  of  4S  miles,  and  to  water  a  tnct 
equal  to  31 1  square  mifca,  inhabited  by  a  populatidn 
of  150,000  souls,  or  an  average  of  488  to  enrj 
aqoars  mils,  including  Damascus  and  its  snbuiha. 
"The  prevailing  rock  of  the  mountains  through  which 
it  flows  is  limestooe.  In  the  higher  regions  it  ia 
hard  and  compact,  but  near  Oarnaacns  soft  and 
chalky,  with  large  nodules  of  flint  intermixed.  Fos- 
sil shells  and  corals  in  great  variety  are  found  akog 
the  central  chain  of  Antilibanns,  through  which  the 
river  first  cuts.  In  the  white  hills  near  Damasena 
an  large  quantities  of  anmionites.  At  SiJe  Wadg 
Barada  (near  its  source)  is  a  vast  bed  of  organic 
remaina,  not  lees  than  a  mile  in  length,  and  in  some 
pUoee  exceeding  100  fast  in  thickiwes.  Tmnks  of 
trees,  bmnehes  of  every  sixe  and  f«^  and  even  the 
delicate  tracery  of  the  leaves  may  be  seen  scattered 
about  in  vast  masses.  There  are  in  several  places 
among  the  mountains  traces  of  vulcanic  action. 
On  a  lofty  sunmiit,  two  hoars'  north-east  of  Sik,  B 
what  appears  to  be  an  extinct  omter.  The  moun- 
tain has  bear  rent,  the  limestone  strata  thrown  ba^ 
and  black  porous  trap-rock  fills  ap  the  cavi^.  The 
plain  of  Oamaacns  haa  a  loamy  ami  intermixed  with 
fine  sand.  The  substratnm  is  generally  oonglametate, 
made  up  of  rounded  smooth  pebbles,  flint,  and  sand. 
The  south-eastern  portion  of  the  plain  is  entirely 
volcanic"  (Porter,  Journal  of  Sacred  Literatmre, 
voL  iv.  p.  S63.)  The  plain  of  Damascus  is  bounded 
towards  the  sooth  by  a  low  range  of  hills  called 
JebeUd-Atwad  (tke  Black  Momtam),  the  aoathem 
base  of  which  is  washed  by  a  stream,  which  has 
lately  been  sni^wsed  by  some  travellers  to  repnaent 
the  ancient  Pharpar.  It  is  now  called  Nakr-ei- 
Avaj,  which,  rising  in  die  roots  of  Hermon,  rans  in  a 
cooise  about  north-east  to  a  small  lake  named 
Bahr^^tl-Bofiitji,  only  about  4  miles  soath  of  the 
Bakret-el-Kibl^aJk,  into  which  the  Barada  florwa. 
It  runs  partly  throogh  a  Umestone  and  partly 
through  a  volcanio  furmaticai,  which  continues  benoi 
&r  to  the  aooth.  (Paner,inyoiinMi{(>/'&c/.i(.  voL 
V.  pp.  45— S7,  Tratelt,  voL  L  pp.  297 — 322.)  Oa 
tlie  south  side  of  the  river,  opposite  to  JAd-ti- 
Aivad,  is  another  low  moontain  range  called  Jebd 
Mima,  and  a  higher  elevation  connected  with  this 
range  commands  a  view  of  those  ancient  diviaioos  of 
Southern  Syria,  which  hare  hitherto  been  only  oco- 
jectnrally  placed  in  modem  maps.  Their  booiidaries 
have  notwithstanding  been  inddibly  traced  by  the 
hand  of  natore,  and  the  limits  so  clearly  defined 
that  they  actoally  exist,  mostly  under  their  identical 
ancient  names,  as  an  evidence  of  the  fidelity  of 
classical  and  sacred  geographers.  But  these  will  be 
more  conveniently  considered  in  conneotioa  erith 
Trachonitis,  roond  which  they  are  gronpad  [Tba- 
caoifiTu],  particularly  as  tUs  part  of  the  ooantiy 
may  be  regaitled  as  debateable  ground  between  Syria, 
Arabia,  and  Palestine. 

Turning  now  to  the  north  of  Damascus  and  the 
east  of  the  mountain  range,  the  ooontty  between 
this  dty  and  Aleppo  offers  nothing  worthy  of  par- 
ticular notice;  indeed  its  geography  is  still  a  blank 
in  the  map  of  Syria,  except  its  western  side,  which 
is  tmversed  by  ti»  Big  road,  the  most  northern  part 
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of  which  bu  been  deecribed  bj  Borckhardt,  ud  its 
toathem  bj  the  no  less  enterprising  and  more  seca- 
nts Porter,  in  more  recent  times.  (Borckhardt, 
Syna,  p.  121,  &c.;  Porter,  Damaaau,  toL  ii.  p. 
350,  &c) 

The  northern  part  of  Syria  isnow  comprehended  in 
the  pashalio  of  Aleppo.  It  is  bounded  on  the  east 
by  the  Euphrates,  and  on  the  north  and  west  by  the 
monntain  chains  of  Tanms  and  Amanus,  the  former 
of  which  throws  off  other  diverging  branches  to  the 
south,  ontil  they  oltiniately  flanlc  the  valley  of  the 
Orontes  on  the  east,  so  contiiming  the  coonectioa 
between  Antilibanos  and  its  parent  stock.  Aleppo 
itself  is  situated  in  a  rich  and  ezteasivs  plain,  sepa- 
rated on  the  east  by  undulating  hills  from  the  almost 
onoccopied  oountry,  which  onsists  of  a  level  sheep- 
tfack,  extending  firom  thence  to  the  Euphrates.  The 
Bsndy  level  of  this  Syrian  desert  is,  however,  diver- 
sified by  occasional  ranges  of  hills,  and  the  plateaus 
are  of  various  elevation,  rising  a  little  west  of  the 
meridian  of  Aleppo  to  a  height  of  1 500  feet  above  the 
Mediterranean,  and  thence  declining  suddenly  to  the 
east  and  much  more  gradually  to  the  west.  It  is  on 
one  of  these  ranges  in  the  heart  of  the  desert,  north- 
east of  Damascus,  that  Palmyra  is  situated,  the  only 
noticeable  point  in  all  the  dreary  waste,  which  has 
been  described  in  an  article  of  its  own  [Palhtra]. 
The  tract  between  Damascus  and  Palmyra  has  been 
frequently  explored  by  modem  travellers,  as  well  as 
the  ruins  tbemiielves;  but  there  is  no  better  account 
to  be  fonnd  of  them  than  in  Mr.  Porter's  book, 
already  so  frequently  referred  to  (vol.  i.  pp.  149 — 
354;  compare  Irby  and  Mangles,  pp.  257 — 276). 

III.  Ancitnt  geographical  divitU»u. — The  ear- 
liest classical  notice  of  Syria,  which  could  be  ex- 
pected to  enter  into  any  detail,  is  that  of  Xenophon 
in  his  Attabatu.  Unhappily,  however,  this  writer's 
account  of  the  march  of  Cyrus  through  the  north  of 
Syria  is  very  brief.  The  following  notes  are  all  that 
he  ofiers  for  the  illustration  of  its  ancient  geography. 
IssDs  he  mentions  as  the  hut  city  of  Cilicia,  towards 
Syria.  One  day's  march  of  5  psrasangs  brought 
the  army  to  the  gates  of  Cilicia  and  Syria:  two 
walls,  3  stadia  apart, — the  river  Cersos  (tiipaos) 
flawing  between,-— drawn  from  the  sea  to  the  precipi- 
tous rocks,  fitted  with  gates,  allowing  a  very  narrow 
^)proaeh  along  the  coast,  and  so  difficult  to  force, 
even  against  inferior  numbers,  that  Cyrus  had 
thought  it  necessary  to  send  for  the  ileet  in  order  to 
enable  bim  to  turn  the  flank  of  the  enemy  :  but  the 
pcotion  was  abandcmed  by  the  general  of  Arta- 
zerxes.  One  day's  march  of  5  parasangs  brought 
them  to  Myriandins  (Mvpfoi^pot),  a  mercantile  city 
of  Um  Phoenidana,  on  the  sea.  Four  days'  march, 
or  20  parasangs,  to  the  river  Chains  (XiiAoi), 
abounding  in  a  fish  held  sacred  by  the  Syrians. 
Six  days,  or  30  parasangs,  to  the  fountains  of  the 
Daradax  (jaL  Dardes,  A4pSi)t),  where  were  palaces 
and  parks  of  Belesys,  governor  of  Syria.  Three 
days,  15  parasangs,  to  tiie  city  Thapsacns  on  the 
Euphrates  iAmb.  i.  4.  §§  4—18).  It  is  to  be 
remarked  that  the  9  days'  march  of  50  parasangs 
beyond  this  is  said  by  Xenophon  to  have  led  through 
Syria,  where  he  uses  that  term  of  the  Aram  Naha- 
raim,  of  the  Scriptures,  equivalent  to  Mesopotamia. 
Of  the  pUces  named  by  the  historian  in  Syria  Pro- 
per, IwDs  has  been  fully  described  [lasus].  The 
position  of  the  Cilician  and  Syrian  gates  is  marked 
by  the  nairow  passage  left  between  the  base  of  the 
Amanns  and  the  sea,  where  the  ruins  of  two  walls, 
separated  by  an  interval  of  about  600  yards,  still 
rou  a. 
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preserve  the  tradition  of  the  fortifications  mentioned 
in  the  namtive.  Tlie  Cersus,  however,  now  called 
the  Merkez-m,  appears  to  have  been  diverted  from 
its  ancient  channel,  and  roas  to  the  sea  in  two 
small  streams,  one  to  the  north  of  the  northern  wall, 
the  other  to  the  south  of  the  southern.  The  site 
of  Hyriandrus  has  not  yet  been  positively  determined, 
but  it  must  have  been  situated  about  half-way 
between  hkanderun  (Alexandria)  and  Art&i  (Rbo- 
sns),  as  Strabo  also  intimates  (see  below).  From 
this  point  the  army  most  have  crossed  the  Amanns 
by  the  Bdldn  pass,  and  have  marched  through  the 
plain  of  'Umk,  north  of  the  hike  of  Antioch,  where 
three  fordable  rivers,  the  Labotas(fara-«ii),  the  Oeno- 
paraa  (^Ancdd),  and  the  Arceuthus  ('4/rm),  must 
have  been  crossed  on  their  march ;  which,  however, 
are  unnoticed  by  the  historian.  The  liver  Chains, 
with  its  sacred  fish,  is  identified  with  the  Chalib  or 
Koweii,  the  river  of  Aleppo,  the  principal  tributary 
to  which  in  the  mountains  is  still  called  Baloklu- 
lit,  or  Fitk^ver.  The  veneration  of  fish  by  tlio 
Syrians  is  mentioned  ahw  by  Diodonu,  Ludan,  and 
other  andent  writers.  (Ainsworth,  Trttveli  m  tie 
Track  of  the  Ten  Thouaand,  ppi  57—65.)  The 
source  d'  the  river  Daradax,  with  the  palaces  and 
parks  of  Belesys,  30  parasangs,  or  90  geographical 
miles,  from  Chains,  is  marked  by  sn  ancient  sit* 
called  to  the  present  A&jBa'Ui, "  peculiarly  positioned 
with  regard  to  the  Euphrates,  uid  at  a  point  where 
that  river  would  be  first  approached  on  coming  acnes 
Northern  Syria  in  a  direct  line  trending  a  little  south- 
ward, and  corresponding  at  the  same  time  with  the 
distances  given  by  Xenophon."  (Ainsworth,  2.  c  p. 
66.)  The  ruins  of  a  Roman  castle,  built  upon  a 
mound  of  mina  of  greater  antiquity,  doubtleiis  pre- 
serve the  site  of  thesatrap's  paUce;  while  the  rich  and 
productive  alluvia]  soil  of  the  plain  around,  covered 
with  grasses,  fiowering  plants,  jungle,  and  shrubs,  and 
abounding  in  game,  such  as  wild  boars,  fr&nculin, 
quails,  landraihi,  &c.,  represents  "  the  very  large  and 
beautiful  paradise:"  the  river  Daradax,  however,  is 
reduced  to  a  canal  cot  finm  the  Euphrates,  about  a 
mile  distant,  which  separated  the  large  park  fnnn 
the  mainland;  and  Mr.  Ainsworth  thinks  that  the 
fact  of  the  fountain  being  1 00  feet  wide  at  its  source, 
"  tends  to  show  that  the  origin  of  a  canal  is  meant, 
rather  than  the  source  of  a  river"  (p.  67.  n.  1). 
Thapeacns  is  described  in  a  separate  article.  [Thap- 

SACUS.] 

Far  more  fnll,  but  still  unsatisfactory,  is  the  de- 
scription of  Syria  given  by  Strabo,  a  comparison 
of  which  with  the  Uter  notices  of  Pliny  and  Ptolemy, 
illustrated  by  earlier  histories  and  subsequent  Itine- 
raries, will  furnish  as  complete  a  view  of  the  classi- 
cal geography  of  the  country  as  the  existing  mate- 
rials idlow.  The  notices  of  Phoenicia,  necessarily 
intermingled  with  those  of  Syria,  are  here  omitted  as 
having  been  considered  in  a  separate  artids  [Phob- 
hicia].  On  the  north  Syria  was  separated  from 
Cilicia  by  Mens  Amanns.  From  the  sea  at  the 
gulf  of  Issus  to  the  bridge  of  the  Euphrates  in 
Commagene  was  a  distance  of  1400  stadia.  On  the 
east  of  Qie  Euphrates,  it  was  bounded  by  the  Scenita 
Arabs,  on  the  south  by  Arabia  Felix  and  Egypt,  on 
the  west  by  the  Egyptian  sea  as  fiu"  as  Issus 
(xvi.  p.  749).  He  divides  it  into  the  following  dis- 
tricts, commencing  on  the  north :  Commagene, 
Seleocis  of  Syria;  Codesyria;  Phoenioe  on  the  coast; 
Judaea  inland.  Commagene  was  a  toiall  terri- 
tory, having  Samoeata  for  its  capital,  surrounded 
by  a  rich  coontiy.    Seleocis,  the  fortress  of  Mesopo- 
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tamU,  mm  (itoatad  at  the  bridge  of  the  Eaphntee 
in  this  district,  and  was  ungned  to  Conmut^eoe  bj 
Pompej.  Gelencia,  otherwin  called  Tetrapolis,  the 
beet  of  the  beibre-named  districts,  was  snbdirided 
according  to  the  nnmber  of  its  four  principal  cities, 
Seleocis  of  Pieria,  Antiocb,  Apameia,  and  Laodiceia. 
The  Orontes  flawed  from  Coeleeyria  through  this 
district,  baring  to  the  east  the  cities  of  Bambirce, 
Beroea,  and  Hetaeleia,  and  the  rirer  Eaphrates. 
Hencleia  was  30  stadia  distant  from  the  temple 
of  Athena  at  CTrrbestis.  This  gare  its  name  to 
C;rrheetice  which  extended  as  far  as  Antiochis  to 
the  south,  tonched  the  Amanus  on  the  north,  and 
WIS  ccoterminons  with  Commagene  on  the  east  In 
Cjrrhestice  were  situated  Gindanis,  its  capital,  and 
Dear  it  Heradenm.  Contignoos  to  Gindanis  U7 
Pagrae  of  Antiochis,  on  the  Amanus,  abore  the  plsin 
of  Antioch,  which  was  watered  bj  the  Arceuthns,  the 
Orontes,  the  Labotas,  and  the  Oenopanu,  in  which 
was  also  the  camp  of  Heleager ;  abore  tbeise  laj  the 
table  mount,  Trapezae.  On  the  coast  were  Seleuceia 
and  Moant  Pieria,  attached  to  the  Amanus,  and 
BhoBos  CPaer^),  between  Issos  and  Selenceia.  Sooth 
of  Antiochis  was  Apameia,  Ijing  inland ;  south  of 
Seleuds  Mount  Casius  and  Anticasius :  but  the 
former  was  dirided  from  Selenceia  bj  the  embouciwn 
sf  the  Orontes  and  the  rock-hewn  temple  of  Nym- 
phaenm;  then  Posidinm  a  small  town,  Heracleia, 
Laodiceia,  &c.  The  mountains  east  of  Laodiceia, 
sloping  gradually  on  their  west  side,  had  a  steeper 
inclination  on  the  east  towards  Apameia  (named  b/ 
the  Macedonians  Pella)  and  the  Chersonese,  as  the 
rich  rallej  of  the  Orontes  about  that  city  was  called. 
Conterminoos  with  the  district  of  Apamene,  on  the 
east,  was  the  country  of  the  phjiarch  of  the  Arabs, 
named  Paiapotamia,  and  Chalcidioe,  extending  from 
the  Massyas  ;  whils  the  Scenite  Arabs  also  occupied 
the  south,  being  less  wild  and  less  distinctively  Arabs 
in  proportion  as  they  were  brought  nearer  by  position 
to  the  influence*  of  Syrian  civilisation.  (^lUd.  pp. 
749 — 7.53.)  Then  follows  the  description  of  the 
coast,  which  belongs  to  Phoenicia  (sup.  p.  606),  and 
his  eitiaordmaiy  mis-statement  about  Libanus  and 
Antilibanus  (p.  755)  alluded  to  under  those  articles. 
According  to  this  riew,  the  western  termination  of 
Libanos  was  on  the  coast,  a  little  to  the  south  of 
Tripoli,  at  a  place  called  e«oS  wpiawiiov,  while  Anti- 
libanus commenced  at  Sidon.  The  two  ranges  then 
ran  parallel  towards  the  east,  until  they  terminated 
in  the  mountains  of  the  Arabians,  abore  Damascus, 
and  in  the  two  Trachones  [TsACHOirms].  Be- 
tween these  two  ranges  lay  the  great  plain  of  Coele- 
syria,  dirided  into  serrral  districts,  the  width  at  the 
■ea  300  stadia,  the  length  inland  about  double  the 
width ;  fertilised  by  rivers,  the  largest  of  which  was 
the  Jordan,  and  baring  a  lalce  oilled  Gennesaritis 
[TiBKRiAS  Habb].  The  Chiysorrhoas,  which  rose 
near  Damascus,  was  almost  wholly  absorbed  in  irri- 
gation. The  Lycus  and  Jordan  were  narigated  by 
the  Aradians.  The  westernmost  of  the  plains, 
along  the  sea-border,  was  called  Macra  {Vlixpa 
■niloy),  next  to  which  was  Massyas,  with  a  tuUy 
district  in  which  Chalcis  was  situated  as  a  kind  of 
acropolis  of  the  district,  which  commenced  at  Lao- 
diceia ad  Libannm.  This  hilly  district  was  held 
by  the  Itnraeans  and  Arabs  [Ituraba].  Abore 
Massyas  was  the  Royal  Plain  (AiiXdbv  BaffiXwii) 
and  the  country  of  Damascus,  f^lowed  by  the  Tia- 
ehooca,  &c  (pp.  755,  756).  This  rery  confused  and 
inaccurate  deacription  has  been  sufficiently  corrected 
in  the  account  abore  given  of  the  Physical  Geo- 
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graphy  of  Syria,  and  need  not  be  further  noticed  than 
to  obserre  that  it  is  rery  strange  that,  after  Syria  bad 
been  occnpied  by  the  Macedonians  and  the  Konans 
for  so  many  years,  and  notwithstanding  the  fnqneot 
campaigns  of  the  Roman  l^iotia  in  that  cowitiy, 
eren  its  main  features  were  so  little  known. 

Pliny  confines  Syria  to  the  limits  usually  assigned 
it,  that  is  he  distinguishes  between  Syria  and  Pales- 
tine, which  an  confounded  by  Strabo.  He  dfecribis 
Galilee  as  that  part  of  Judaea  which  adjoins  Syria 
(r.  14.  e.  15),  but  otnncides  with  Strabo  in 
giring  a  description  of  the  coast  under  the  name  of 
Phoenice  (19.  s.  17).  His  notion  of  the  directioa 
of  the  ranges  of  Libanus  and  Antiiibanos  is  more 
correct  than  that  of  Strabo  ;  bat  his  description  of 
the  coast  of  Phoenice,  like  that  of  his  predecessor,  b 
far  more  crarect  than  that  of  the  interior  of  the 
country ;  while  his  grouping  of  the  rarioos  districts 
is  altogether  arbitrary  and  incorrect.  Thus,  whils 
he  ooiTCctly  describes  Mount  Lebanon  as  commeDcisg 
behind  Sidoo,  he  makes  it  extend  for  1500  stadia 
(a  monstrous  exaggeraticn,  if  the  reading  is  comet) 
to  Smyra,  and  this  he  calls  Coelesyria.  Then  be 
loosely  states  the  paralM  range  of  Antilibanns  to  be 
equal  to  this,  and  adds  a  fact,  unnotieed  by  other 
writers,  that  the  two  ranges  were  joined  by  a  wall 
drawn  across  the  intennedUate  ralley.  Within,  i.  a, 
east  of,  this  but  range  ("post  earn  introrsns  ^  he 
pbices  the  region  of  DecapoUs  and  the  tetrarehias 
which  be  had  beibre  enumerated  (riz.  Traehwiitia, 
Paneas,  Abila,  Area,  Ampeloessa,  Gabe),  and  the 
whole  extent  of  PiUestineC  Palaestinae  tota  faudtas*), 
— a  confiision  on  the  part  of  the  author  inroiring  a 
donble  or  triple  error;  for,  1st,  unless  Damascus  be 
included  in  the  Decapolis,  the  whole  r^on  lay  south 
of  Antilibanus ;  2dly,  the  dtiee  of  the  Decapofis  ky 
in  sereral  tetrarchies,  and  therefore  onght  not  to 
be  distinguished  from  them  ss  a  separate  district ; 
Sdly,  the  tetrarchies  themselres,  which  are  wmagly 
enumerated,  lay,  for  the  most  part,  within  Coele- 
syria proper,  and  only  Abilene,  in  any  proper  sense, 
to  the  east  of  Antilibanus,  although  this  descnptioo 
might  loosely  apply  to  Trachonitis  also  [Tbacbo- 
nns].    But  to  descnd  to  particuhua. 

Phoenice  terminates  to  the  north,  aecodii^  to 
Pliny,  at  the  island  Aradns,  north  of  the  ririr 
Eleutheros,  near  Simyra  and  Marathoa.  On  tha 
ooast  were  situated  Came,  Balanea,  Pahoa,  Gabale, 
the  promontmy  on  which  lay  Laodiceia  Libraia,  Dios- 
polis,  Heracles,  Charadms,  Posidium;  then  the  pttK 
montoiy  of  Syria  of  Antioch,  then  that  of  Sdeooia 
Libera,  called  also  Pieria.  Another  egregioas  anor 
follows  this  generally  offlrect  statement,  and  is 
accompanied  with  an(^her  example  of  exaggerataon. 
Mons  Casius  he  places  abore  Seleuda  ("  super  earn*) 
—  from  which  it  is  distant  about  15  miles  to  the 
north,  the  Orontes  interrening — and  states  its  as- 
cent to  be  xix.  M.P.,  and  its  direct  height  ir.  H.  P., 
or  nearly  20,000  het! — its  actual  hei^t  bung 
about  5,700  figet,— from  the  summit  of  which  the  sun 
might  be  seen  abore  the  horison  at  the  fourth  wst<^ 
L  e.  three  hours  before  sunrise.  North  of  this  cams 
the  town  Rhosos,  behind  which  ("  a  tergo*^  Portae 
Syriae,  between  tlie  Bhcaii  Monte*  and  the  Tanras; 
then  Myriandros,  on  the  coast,  and  Mount  *in«nii«_ 
on  which  was  Bomitae,  and  whidi  separated  Syiim 
from  Cilida  (r.  20-22).  In  Uie  interior  die  fal- 
lowing districts  belonged  to  Coelesyria:  Apaaicia, 
dirided  by  the  rirer  Msrsyas  finm  titt  tetnirdiy  nf 
the  Nazerinij  Bambyce,  otherwise  called  Hicnpolis, 
but  Msbog  by  the  Syiians  (funons  for  tiie  wtnhip 
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of  the  monstnms  Atargstis,  the  Deroeto  of  the 
Greeks);  Ch&kis  ad  Belam,  which  gave  its  name  to 
the  region  of  Clialcidene,  the  most  fertile  in  Syria ; 
then  C]nrhesticc,  named  from  Cjrrbain ;  the  Gazatae, 
Gindareni,  Gabeni;  two  tetnu-chies  named  Grann- 
comatae;  the  Emeaeni;  Hylatae;  the  Itnraeana  and 
their  Icindred  Baetarreni ;  the  Mariammitani,  the 
tetiarchy  of  Mammiwa,  Paradisos,  Pagiae,Pinaritae; 
two  other  Seleaciaa,  the  one  at  the  Eaphmtes,  the 
other  at  Belns;  the  Cardytanses.  All  these  he 
places  in  Coelesyiia:  the  towns  and  peoples  enume- 
r&ted  in  the  rest  of  Syria,  omitting  those  on  the 
Euphrates,  which  are  separately  described,  are  the 
Arethosii,  Beroeenses,  Epiphanoenses ;  on  the  east, 
the  Laodiceans  by  Libanos,  the  Leacadii,  Laiisaei, 
bei-ides  seventeen  tetrarchies  with  barbarous  names 
not  further  specified.  The  towns  nanwd  in  connec- 
tioD  with  the  Enphrates  are,  Samosata,  the  head  of 
Commagene,  zl.  M.  P.  below  the  cataracts,  where  it 
rsceires  the  Harsyas ;  Cingilla  the  end,  and  Im- 
mea  the  commencement,  of  Commagene;  Epiphania, 
Antiochia  adEnphraten;  then  Zeugma,  Uzii.  M.  P. 
from  Samosata,  celebrated  for  the  bridge  over  the 
Enphrates — whence  its  name — which  connected  it 
with  Apameia  on  the  left  bank  of  the  riTer;  Europos; 
Thapsacus,  then  called  Amphipolis.  On  reaching 
Ura,  the  river  turned  to  the  east,  leaving  the  vast 
desert  of  Palmyra  on  the  right.  Palmyra  was 
occzzzvii.  M.  P.  from  the  Parthian  city  of  Selenceia 
ad  Tigrim,  cciiL  H.  P.  from  the  nearest  port  of  the 
Sjrrian  coast,  and  zzvii.  M.  P.  from  Damascus.  Be- 
low ("  infra")  the  deserts  of  Palmyra  was  the  region 
StTelendena,and  the  above-named  Hierapolis,  Beroea, 
amdChalcis;  and  beyond  ("  ultra  ")  Palmyia,£meaa 
and  Elatins,  half  as  near  again  ("  dimidio  propiar  ") 
to  Petra  as  was  Damascns  (lb.  cc  S3 — 26). 

It  is  difficnit  to  discover  many  of  these  names  in 
their  Latin  disguise  still  further  obscured  by  corrupt 
readings ;  but  many  of  them  will  occur  in  the  more 
accnrate  and  methodical  notices  of  Ptolemy,  in  con- 
nection with  which  a  comparative  Geography  of 
Ancient  and  Modem  Syria  may  be  attempted.  The 
boundaries  of  Syria  are  fixed  by  Ptolemy  consist- 
eutly  with  earlier  writeiB.  On  the  N.,  Cilicia,  port 
of  Cappadocia,  and  Mons  Amanus ;  on  the  W.  the 
Syrian  sea ;  on  the  S.  Judaea ;  on  the  E.  the  Ara- 
bian desert  as  fitt  as  the  iord  of  the  Euphrates, 
near  Tbapsaeos ;  then  the  river  itaelf  as  far  as 
Cappadocia  (Ptol.  v.  15.  §§  1—8). 

The  districts  and  towns  are  enumerated  under 
the  following  subdivisions:  — 

i.  The  Coast  (§§  2, 3)  after  Issns  and  the  Cili- 
cian  Gates.  1.  Alezandreia  bythelssus.  2.  Myrion- 
dms.  3.  Bhossns.  4.  The  Rhossian  Bock  (<rK(iir<\os). 
5.  Selenceia  of  Pieria.  6.  The  mouth  of  the  Orontes. 
7.  Poseidion.  8.  Heracleia.  9.  Laodiceia.  10.  Gabala. 
II.  Paltos.  12.  Balaneas.  [Then  follows  Phoe- 
nice,  from  the  Eleutheros  to  the  Chorseos,  S.  of 
Dora.  See  Phosnice.]  Of  theabove-named  maritime 
towns  of  Syria,  No.  2  alone  has  occurred  in  Xeno- 
pbon,  5  parasangs  S.  of  the  Oilician  Gates.  Both 
this  and  most  of  the  others  occur  in  Strabo  and 
Pliny,  and  the  distances  are  furnished  by  the  author 
of  the  Stadiasmns  Maris  Magni,  and  the  Itinerarimn 
Hierosolymitannm.  Alezaiidreia  (/aibamJsrun),  not 
mentioned  by  Strabo  or  Pliny,  was  45  stadia  from 
the  Cilician  Pylae.  Myriandrus  was  80  stadia  from 
Alezandreia.  Its  site  has  not  been  identified  (Ains- 
worth,  7¥avd$  m  the  Track  of  the  Ten  Thotuand, 
p.  69),  but  is  conjecturally,  though  probably,  pUced 
by  Pocodce  on  the  river  Didgehan.    (^ObsermUioni 
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on  %rta,  p.179.)  Rhcssus  (aow An&s)  is  90  stadia 
from  Myriandms  ;  while  the  Khossicus  Scopulns, 
80  stadia  firom  Rhcssus,  is  to  be  identified  in  the 
Sat  Khameer,  the  southern  promontory  of  the  Gulf 
of  Ishanderim,  a  well-known  nautioJ  feature  on 
this  coast.  (Jh.  p.  180;  Chesney,  Exptdtthm, 
i.  p.  410.)  Between  Selenceia  and  the  Rhoesic 
rock  the  Stadiasmns  inserts  Georgia,  40  stadia 
from  the  former,  80  from  the  latter.  Selenceia  is 
clearly  marked  by  extensive  and  important  ruins. 
[SsLEDCEiA.]  From  Selenceia  to  the  Orontes,  40 
stadia.  Between  the  Orontes  and  Poseidion  the 
Stadiasmns  enumerates  Nyrophaeum,  15  stadia; 
Long  Island  {KaKph  yriaos),  one  of  the  PigeonBockt, 
60  stadia;  Chaladrus,  or  Chaladropolis  (obviously 
the  Cbaradrus  of  Ptolemy),  10  stadia;  Sidonia, 
60  stadia,  above  which  was  a  lofty  mountain  called 
the  Throne  (epdras),  distant  80  stadia  from 
Poseidium.  Heracleia  \Raa-el-Batit\  situated  on  a 
cape  called  Polia,  was  100  stadia  from  Poseidium, 
and  Laodiceia  120  stadia  direct  distance  from 
Heracleia;  between  which  the  Stadiasmns  inserts 
Pasieria  and  Albns  Fortus,  the  former  120  stadia 
from  Polia,  the  latter  30  stadia  from  Laodiceia, 
with  a  like  interval  between  the  two.  From  Lao- 
diceia  the  Stadiasmns  reckons  200  stadia  to  Balaneae 
(£a»ia>),  in  direct  distance,  subdivided  as  follows: 
from  Laodiceia  to  a  navigable  river,  probably  Nakr- 
ti-Kdnr,  70  stadia ;  from  that  to  Gabak  (Jebili), 
80;  to  Faltus  {Soldo),  30;  to  Cape  Balaneae,  70 
stadia. 

a.  Bt  thb  Eofhbates  (§  11).  1.  Cholma- 
dara.     2.  Samosata. 

iiL  Phria.  (§  12.)  I.  Pinara.  2.  Fagrae.  3. 
The  Syrian  Gates.  This  was  the  N.-westem  part 
of  the  conntiy,  where  Bagrtu  still  marks  about  the 
centre  of  the  district    [Paokae.] 

iv.  Otbshestice  (§  13).  1.  Arisoria.  2. 
Rhegias.  3.  Buba.  4.  Heradeia.  5.  Niara.  6.  Hier- 
apoUs.  7.  Cyrrfaus.  8.  Berrhoea.  9.  Baena.  10.  Pa- 
phara.  This  district  lay  to  the  east  of  Pieria,  and 
correspraided  with  the  fertile  plain  watered  by  the 
three  streams  that  flow  into  the  lake  of  Antiocfa,  the 
Labotas,  the  Arceuthns,  and  the  Oenoparas  of 
Strabo;  on  the  last  and  easternmost  of  which,  now 
called  the  Afrtu,  the  modem  village  of  Com 
still  represents  the  ancient  Cyrrhus,  the  capital  of 
the  district  to  which  it  gave  its  name.  This  part 
of  Syria  is  so  little  known  that  it  is  impossible  to 
identify  its  other  ancient  towns,  the  names  of  which, 
however,  might  doubtless  be  recovered  in  existing 
villages  or  sites.  The  vilhige  of  Corv,  which  has 
ruins  in  its  vicinity,  is  situated  on  the  slopes  of 
the  Taurus,  about  40  miles  N.  by  W.  of  Aleppo 
and  15  miles  NW.  of  KUia,  the  seat  of  the  Turco- 
man government,  whose  limits  nearly  correspond 
with  those  of  the  ancient  Cyrrhestioe.  (Chesney, 
Evgphratet  Expedition,  vol.  i.  p.  422,  and  map  i.) 

v..  Bt  thb  EiTFHRATES  (§  14).  1.  Uriuw. 
2.  Amstis.  3.  Zeugma.  4.  Eunpus.  5.  Caediia. 
6.  Bethamania.  7.  Gerrbe.  8.  Arimara.  9.  Eiagiza 
or  Errhasiga.  These  towns  of  the  Euphrates  were 
situated  lower  down  the  stream  than  those  mentioned 
above  (iii.),  apparently  between  SmnoaiU  and  the 
river  Sajur,  a  tributary  of  the  Euphrates,  which, 
rismg  near  'Ain  Tab,  enters  that  river  a  Uttle  below 
some  ancient  rains,  supposed  to  represent  the 
Caecil^a  of  Ptolemy  (No.  5).  The  names  of 
several  of  these  towns  are  still  preserved  in  the 
native  villages  situated  between  the  Sajw  and  the 
Euphrates;  and  it  is  clear  that  the  geographer  did 
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not  Intend  to  n;  tlut  all  tfaeaa  towu  «cre  on  tha 
riTer.  The  c»tl«  of  Oroum,  not  bi  abore  Bimk- 
Jik  and  Port  WiOiam,  ia  Urima  (No.  I  in  the 
list),  to  tb«  wwt  of  which,  not  &r  frtMn  'Ai»  Tab, 
is  the  small  Tillage  of  Arul,  Aralis  (No.  2). 
(Cheiney,  p.  419.) 

Ti.  ScLBtrcu  (§  19).  1.  Oephjra.  3.  Gin- 
dams.  3.  Imma.  The  Selencia  of  Ptolemj  oom- 
prehended  a  snull  part  onlj  of  that  district  described 
andsr  the  same  name  bj  Strabo,  probablj  that  tnct 
of  coast  to  the  north  of  the  Orootas,  iu  which  Selen- 
ceis  Pieria  was  sitoated.    [Sklxucis;  Seleuceia 

PlERtA.] 

▼ii.  Cassioto  (§  16).  1.  Antioch  on  the 
Orootes.  S.  Daphne.  3.  BaclXialle.  4.  Aodeta 
(al.  Ljdia).  5.  Seleuceia  ad  Belum.  6.  Larissa. 
7.  Epipbaneia.  8.  Rhaphaneae.  9.  Antaradas. 
10.  Marathus.  11.  Mariame.  13.  Mamuga.  This 
district  comprehended  the  coast  from  the  month  of 
the  Orontea  to  Aradus,  so  including  part  of  Phoenioe, 
while  to  the  east  it  extended  as  £>r  as  the  Orontas; 
thus  corresponding  nearljr  with  the  pashalie  of 
Tripoli  in  the  modem  dirision  of  the  coontiy.  This 
also  wss  part  of  Strabo's  Seleucis,  in  which  he 
pUces  Antioch.  Of  the  towns  recited,  7,  6,  5,  I,  8 
were  situated  at  or  near  the  Orontes ;  8,  9,  and  10 
on  the  coast  (see  nnder  the  names):  3,4, 11,  and  13 
hare  not  been  identified. 

tiii.  CHALTBOHrns(§17).  l.Thema.  3.Aeo- 
nca  (oL  Acoraba).  3.  Derrhima.  4.  Chaljbon. 
5.  Spelunca ;  and,  b;  the  Euphrates,  6,  Baibarissua. 
7.  Athis.  Chalybonitis  receired  its  nsme  £rum 
No.  4  in  the  list  of  cities,  afterwards  called  Baroaa 
bjr  Seleucns  Nicator,  and  so  designated  b;  Strabo, 
situated  about  faaif-wa;  been  Antioch  and  Hierapolis. 
[Beboba,  No.  3.]  This  fixes  the  district  to  the 
east  of  Casaiotis,  in  the  pashalio  of  Aleppo,  whose 
renowned  capital  called  in  Arsbio  Cludeb,  »  the 
modem  represeutative  of  Cbaljrbon,  which  bad  re- 
sumed its  ancient  name  as  early  as  the  time  of 
Ptolemy,  unless  it  had  rather  retained  it  thnmgboat 
among  the  natives.  The  district  extended  from  the 
Orontes  to  the  Euphrates.  The  sites  haTe  not  been 
identified. 

ix.  Chalcidice  (§  18).  1.  Chalds.  3.  Asa- 
pheidama.  3.  Tolmidessa.  4.  Maronias.  5.  Coanu 
This  district  lay  south  of  Aleppo,  and  therafore  of 
Chalybonitis,  according  to  Pooocke  (^Obtervatioiu 
on  SJ/ria,  p.  149),  which  is  oonfirmed  by  the  exist- 
ence of  Kemuuierit,  which  he  takes  to  be  iden- 
tical in  situation  with  Chalds,  and  which,  among 
Arab  writers,  gives  its  name  to  this  part  of  Syria, 
and  to  tha  gate  of  Aleppo,  which  leads  in  this 
direction.    [Chalcu,  No.  I.] 

X.  ApAMSits  (§  19).  1.  Nazaha  (aL  Naiama). 
And  on  the  east  of  the  Orontes,  3.  Thelmenissus 
(al  Thelbenissus).  3.  Apamoa.  4.  Emiasa.  This  is 
comprehended  in  Strabo's  Seleucis,  and  is  easily  iden- 
tified with  the  district  of  Bomt.  [Sea  Emesa,  &c] 

xi.  Laodiodb  (§  30).  1.  Scabiosa  Laodiceia, 
3.  Paradisns.  3.  Jabnda.  To  tha  aoath  of  the 
former,  higher  up  the  Orootat,  also  comprehended  in 
the  Seleucis  of  Strabo.  No.  1  ia  identical  with  Strabo 
and  Pliny's  Laodiceia  ad  Libannm,  placed  by  Mr. 
Porter  and  Dr.  Bobinaon  at  TtB  Neby  Umdam  oa 
the  left  bank  of  the  Orontes,  nesr  Laie  Homi, 
Paiadisus  (3),  still  marked  by  a  pyramid,  on  which 
•re  represented  hunting  scenes.  (Sise  shore,  p^  495, 
t.v.  Orohtks.)  Dr.  Robinson  so  neariy  agrees  with 
this  identification  as  to  place  Paradisus  at  Jitaeh- 
eUKadim,  whkh  is  only  >  £nr  mika  distant  from  I 
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tha  pyramid  of  BurauU  to  the  east  (BoUnscn, 
Bib.  Ra.  1852,  p.  556  ;  Porter,  Fiat  Tear*  w 
Oamatau,  vol.  iu  p.  339.)  Jabruda  (3)  is  distinctly 
marked  by  Tabrid  oo  the  east  of  Astilibsnus,  a 
town  mentioned  by  writers  of  sacred  geography  aa 
an  episcopal  city  in  the  fourth  ooitnry,  a  di^tiwtinn 
which  it  still  retsins. 

xii.  Phoehice,  inland  cities  (§  21).  1.  Area. 
3.  Pahwobiblos.  3.  Gabala.  4.  Caeaareia  Panias. 
These  hare  been  noticed  luder  the  articles  Phoe- 
hice, &0. 

xiii.  CoEt.ESTBLA,  dtiea  of  tbe  Decapolis  (§§22. 
33).  1.  Heliopolis.  3.  AbiU,  named  of  Lybamai, 
3.  Saana.  4.  Ina.  5.  Damataa.  6.  Samnlis. 
7.  Abida.  8.  Hipput.  9.  Capitoliaa.  la  Gadara. 
ll.Adra.  1%.  Seythopoli*.  IS.Gtraia.  M.PeBa. 
li.Dum.  16.  Gaddra.  17.  PhOaMpieia.  18.  Co- 
natha.  The  statement  of  the  geopspber  that  these 
are  the  cities  of  the  Decapolis,  preceding,  as  it  does, 
the  ennmeratian  of  dghteeu  dtias,  can  only  be  taken 
to  mean  that  the  ten  cities  of  the  Decapolis  wen 
comprehended  in  the  list,  and  that  the  remainder 
might  be  r^arded  as  situated  in  that  regioa.  It  is 
remarkable,  too,  that  the  name  Coelesyiia  b  hen 
used  in  a  more  restricted  and  proper  sense  than  at 
the  heading  of  the  chapter  under  considentica, 
where  it  is  eqaivalent  to  Syria  in  its  widest  aceep- 
tation.  According  to  Pliny  the  nine  dties  marked 
by  italics  in  the  abore  list,  with  the  additian  of 
Raphana, — apparently  the  Baphaneae  <^  Ptoieniy 
in  Casaiotis, — properly  constituted  the  dties  of  tbe 
Decapolis,  according  to  most  authorities.  These 
and  the  remaining  dties  require  a  very  large  district 
to  be  assigned  to  this  division  of  the  coontiy,  oon- 
prehending  tbe  whole  length  of  the  Bik^a,  i.  t. 
Coelesyris  Proper,  from  Hdiopolis  (1)  {Baa&ak')  to 
Philadelpheia  (_\T)  HAmwxm),  and  in  width  from 
Damaacus  almost  to  the  Mediterranean.  Abila  of 
Lysanias(2),  has  cmly  lately  been  identified,  sad 
attracted  the  notice  which  it  deeerres,  as  the  c^tal 
of  the  tetiarchy  of  Abilene,  mentioned  by  St.  Luke, 
in  connection  perhaps  with  this  same  Lysanias, 
whose  name  is  attached  to  it  by  tbe  geograjdier. 
(St.  iMie,  iii.  1.)  It  is  situated  in  the  heart  of 
Antilibanns,  on  the  north  side  of  tbe  river  Baraia, 
where  the  Dumeroos  remains  of  antiquity  and  boom 
inscriptions  leave  no  doubt  of  the  identity  of  the 
sita.  (De  Sanky,  Voyage  aalatir  de  la  Mer  Maria, 
ToL  iL  pp  593—604 ;  Porter,  Domoscw,  mL  i. 
pp.  15,  102,  261—273;  Bobinsoi,  Bib.Ru.  18SS, 
pp.  479—484.) 

xir.  Palmybene  (§  24).  l.Bbeea{Ais.  3.ChaDaw 
3.  Oriza.  4.  Pates,  fi.  Adadv  6.  Pshnyra. 
7.  Adacba.  8.  Danaba.  9.  Goaiia.  10.  Aueiis 
(ai.Aneira).  11.  Casama.  13.  Odmana.  13.  Atera; 
and,  near  the  Euphrates,  14.  Alalia.  15.  Sura. 
16.  Alsmatfaa.  This  district  obvioosly  lay  to  the 
east  of  the  Isst-nsnied,  and  south  of  Chalybonitis. 
It  comprehended  tbe  vast  desert  r^m  in  wluch  Pal- 
myra is  sitasted,  but  which  is  alinast  s  bUnk  on  the 
map,  so  as  to  defy  all  attempts  toidentifytbe  sites. 

XV.  Batahaba  (§  26).  I.  Gerrs.  2.  Ekre.  3. 
Nelaxa.  4.  Adiama.  This  district  will  best  be  cod- 
sidered  in  connection  with  Trachonitis.      [G.W.] 

IV.  Bigtorf. — The  earliest  acconnts  which  we 
possess  of  Syria  represent  it  ss  consisting  of  a  num- 
ber of  independent  kingdoms.  Thus  we  hear  of  the 
kings  of  Maachain  the  time  of  David  (2  Sooi.  z.  6X 
of  ibe  kings  of  tbe  neighbouring  town  of  Gesber 
in  the  time  of  Solomon  (lb.  iiL  3,  xiii.  37),  tkc 
But   of   all  the  Aramaean  monarchies  tba   meet 
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powerfbl  in  the  tiine  of  Saal  and  D*vid  wis  Zolah, 
as  appears  from  the  number  of  men  which  that 
people  brooght  into  the  field  against  Darid  {lb.  viii. 
4),  and  from  the  rich  booty  of  which  thej  were 
spoiled  bf  the  Israelites  (_lb.  v.  7).  Even  after  sns- 
taining  a  sifrnal  defeat,  they  were  able  in  a  little  time 
to  take  the  field  again  with  a  considerable  force  (/i. 
X.  6).  Darid  nevertheless  snbdaed  all  Syria,  which, 
however,  recovered  its  independence  after  the  death 
of  Solomon,  B.C.  975.  From  this  period  Damascns, 
the  history  of  which  has  been  already  given  [Da- 
liASCDS,  Vol  I.  p.  748],  became  the  most  consider- 
able of  the  Syrian  kingdoms.  Syria  was  oonqoeied 
by  Tiglath-Pileser,  kmg  of  Assyria,  about  the  year 
747  B.  o.,  and  was  annexed  to  that  kingdom.  Hence 
it  snccessively  farmed  part  of  the  Babylonian  and 
Persian  empire* ;  but  its  histoiy  presents  nothing 
remarkable  down  to  the  time  of  its  conquest  by 
Alexander  the  Great,  After  the  death  of  that  con- 
queror in  B.O.  323,  Syria  and  Mesopotamia  fell  to 
the  share  of  his  general  Seleocns  Nicator.  The  so- 
Tereignty  of  Seleucus,  however,  was  disputed  by 
Antigoons,  and  was  not  established  till  after  the 
battle  of  Ipeus,  in  301  B.  a,  when  be  founded  An- 
tioch  en  the  Orontes,  as  the  new  capital  of  his  king- 
dom. [AsnocHBiA,  Vol.  L  p.  142.1  From  this 
period  the  descendants  of  Seleucus,  known  by  the 
appellation  of  Selencidae,  occupied  the  throne  of 
Syria  down  to  the  year  65  B.C.,  when  Antiochns 
Xni.  Asiaticns  was  dethroned  by  Pompey,  and  Syria 
became  a  Bonuui  province.  (Pint  Pon^.  39  ;  Ap- 
pian,  S^.  46 ;  Entrop.  vL  14.)  Into  the  history  of 
Syria  under  the  Selencidae  it  is  imneoessary  to 
enter,  since  a  table  of  that  dynasty  is  given  in  the 
Dictionary  of  Biography  [Vol.  III.  p.  769],  and  the 
public  events  will  be  found  described  in  the  lives  of 
the  respective  monarchs. 

The  tract  of  which  Pompey  took  pcssessioin  under 
the  name  of  Syria  comprised  the  whole  country  from 
the  gulf  of  Issus  and  the  Euplirates  to  Egypt  and 
the  deserts  of  Arabia.  (Appian,  Syr.  50,  Mith. 
106.)  The  province,  however,  did  not  at  first 
comprehend  the  whole  of  this  tract,  but  consisted 
merely  of  a  strip  of  land  along  the  sea-coast,  which, 
from  the  gulf  of  Issns  to  Damascus,  was  of  slender 
breadth,  but  which  to  the  S.  of  that  city  spread 
itself  out  as  far  as  the  town  of  Caiutba.  The  rest 
was  parcelled  out  in  such  a  maimer  that  part  con- 
sisted of  the  territories  of  a  great  number  of  free 
cities,  and  part  was  assigned  to  various  petty  princes, 
whose  abeolnte  dependence  upon  Rome  led  to  their 
dominions  being  gradually  incorporated  into  the  pro- 
Tince.  (Appian,  Syr.  50.)  The  extent  of  the  pro- 
rince  was  thus  continually  increased  during  the 
first  century  of  the  Empire ;  and  in  the  time  of  Ha- 
drian it  bad  become  so  Urge,  that  a  partition  of  it 
was  deemed  advisable.  Commagene,  the  most 
nottbem  of  the  ten  districts  into  wUch,  according  to 
Ptolemy  (v.  15),  the  upper  or  northern  Syria  was 
divided,  had  beoxne  an  independent  kingdom  before 
the  time  of  Pompey's  conquest,  and  therefore  did  not 
form  part  of  the  province  established  by  him.  [Cou- 
MAOEMB,  Vol.  I.  p.  651.]  The  extent  of  this  pro- 
vince may  be  determined  by  the  free  cities  into 
which  it  was  divided  by  Pompey;  the  names  of 
which  are  known  partly  from  their  being  mentioned 
by  Josephus  {Ani.  xiv.  4.  §  4),  and  partly  from  the 
era  which  they  lued,  namely  that  of  b.o.  63,  the 
year  in  which  tbey  received  their  freedom.  In  this 
way  w«  are  enabled  to  ennmerate  the  following  cities 
in  the  original  province  of  Syria :  Antiocheia,  S»- 
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lenceia  in  Pieria,  Ejnphaneia,  between  Arethusa  and 
Emesa,  Apameia ;  nearly  all  the  towns  of  the  Deca- 
pohs,  as  Abila  (near  Gadara),  Antiocheia  ad  Hip- 
pum  or  Hippos,  Canatba,  Dium,  Gadara,  Pella,  and 
Philadelpheia ;  in  Phoenicia,  Tripolis,  Sidon,  Tyms, 
Dora;  m  the  north  of  Palestine,  Scythopolis  and 
Samaria  ;  on  the  coast.  Turns  Stratonis  (Caesarcia), 
Joppe,  lamneia,  Azotns,  Gaza ;  and  in  the  soutl^ 
Marissa.  The  gift  of  freedom  to  so  many  cities  is 
not  to  be  attributed  to  the  generosity  of  the  Boroans, 
but  must  be  r^arded  as  a  necessary  measure  of 
policy.  All  these  towns  had  their  own  jurisdiction, 
and  administered  their  own  revenues ;  but  they  were 
tributary  to  the  Romans,  and  their  taxes  were  levied 
according  to  the  Roman  system  established  on  the 
organisation  of  the  province.  ("  Syria  turn  primnm 
beta  est  stipendiaria,"  VelL  Pat  il  37.)  The  first 
goremors  of  Syria,  and  especially  Gabinins,  who  was 
proconsnl  in  the  year  57  B.  c,  took  much  pains  in 
restoring  the  cities  which  had  been  destroyed. 
(Joseph.  AnU  xiv.  5,  §  3.)  The  divisions  esta- 
blished in  Judaea  by  Gabinins  have  been  noticed  in 
another  article.  [Fai.abstina,  Vol.  II.  p.  532.] 
Caesar,  during  hu  expedition  against  Phamaces, 
B.a  47,  confirmed  these  cities  in  their  rights,  and 
likewise  extended  them  to  others,  as  Gabala,  Lao 
dieeia  ad  Hare,  and  Ftolemais.  (Eckfael,  vol.  iii. 
p.  314,  sq.;  Norisins,  Ep.  Syrom.  pp.  175— -213, 
450.)  Of  the  regulations  adopted  in  Syria  during 
the  reign  of  Augustus  we  have  little  information. 

The  same  political  reasons  which  dictated  the  es- 
tablishment of  these  free  cities,  where  it  was  passible 
to  do  so,  rendered  the  continuance  of  dynastic 
governments  necessary  in  the  eastern  and  southern 
diatricto  of  the  province,  where  either  the  nomadio 
character  of  the  popnlation,  or  ite  obstinate  adherence 
to  ancient  institutions  was  adverse  to  the  introdnc- 
tioo  of  Dew  and  regular  forms  of  government. 
These  dynasties,  however,  like  the  free  cities,  were 
used  as  the  responsible  organs  of  the  Roman  ad- 
ministration, and  were  tributaries  of  Rome.  Thns, 
in  the  histories  of  Commagene  and  Judaea,  we  find 
instances  in  which  their  sovereigns  were  cited  to  ap- 
pear at  Rome,  were  tried,  condemned,  and  punished. 
The  Roman  idea  of  a  province  is  es^ntially  a  finan- 
cial one.  A  province  was  considered  as  a  "  praedium 
populi  Romani"  (Cic  Verr.  iL  3);  and  hence  the 
dynasties  of  Syria  may  be  considered  as  belonging  to 
the  province  just  as  much  as  the  free  towns,  since, 
like  them,  they  were  merely  instrumento  for  the 
collection  of  revenue.  (Cf.  Buschke,  Veber  demur 
Zat  der  Gelmrt  Jeiu  Chriiti  gehaltenm  Censui, 
pp.  100^1 12.)  Thns  we  find  these  petty  sovereigns 
in  other  parte  of  the  world  regarding  themselves 
merely  as  the  agents,  or  procuratores,  of  the  Roman 
people  (Sail.  Jug.  14;  Maffei,  Mut.  Ver.  p.  234); 
nor  were  they  allowed  to  subsist  longer  than  was 
necessary  to  prepare  their  snbjecte  for  incorporation 
with  the  province  of  which  they  were  merely  ad- 
juncts. 

The  Syrian  dynasties  vrere  as  follows:  1.  Chalcis 
ad  Belnm.  2.  Tht  dynasty  of  Arathnsa  and  Emesa. 
3.  Ablla.  4.  Damascus.  5.  Judaea.  6.  Palmyra. 
These  states  have  been  treated  of  under  their  re- 
spective names,  and  we  shall  here  only  add  a  few 
particnlars  that  may  serve  further  to  illustrate  the 
history  of  some  of  them  during  the  time  that  they 
were  under  the  Roman  sway.  All  that  is  essential 
to  be  known  respecting  the  first  three  dynasties  has 
already  been  recorded.  With  regard  to  Damascus, 
it  may  be  added  that  M.  Aamilius  Scanms,  the  first 
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goTcmor  of  Sjria  appointed  b;  famftj,  titer  bsving 
puniahed  its  rnler,  th«  Arabian  prince  Aretaa,  for 
the  attacks  which  be  bad  made  npon  the  prorinoe 
before  it  had  been  redooed  to  order,  concluded  a 
treaty  with  him  in  b.  o.  62.  It  is  to  this  erent 
that  the  coins  of  Scanms  refer,  bearing  the  inscrip- 
tion Bsx  ARETAS.  (Kclcbel,  ToL  T.  p.  181;  cf. 
Dion  Cass,  xxzrii.  IS;  Appian.  Sgr.  51;  Joseph. 
Ant  ziv.  4.  §  5, 5.  §  1.)  Damascus  was  dependent 
on  the  Bomans,  and  sometimes  had  a  Roman  garrison 
(Hiemn.  m  ItU.  e.  17;  Joeepb.  Ant  ziv.  II.  §  7), 
titongh  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  Arabian  lungs 
were  in  possession  of  it,  on  die  condition  of  paying  a 
tribute.  It  has  already  been  rranariced  that  the  city 
was  in  the  possession  of  an  ethnarcb  «f  Antas  in 

A.  D.  39 ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  year  105,  when 
Arabia  Petraea  became  a  province,  that  Damascus 
was  united  with  Syria,  in  the  proooosnlship  cf  Cor- 
nelius Palma.     (Eckfael,  Tol.  iii.  p.  330.) 

On  the  other  band,  Judaea  appears  to  hare  been 
annexed  to  the  province  of  Syru  immediately  after 
its  cooqaest  by  Pompey  in  b.  o.  63  (Dion  Cass, 
zxxvil  15, 16;  Entrop.  vi.  14;  Lir.  Ep.  102 ;  Strab. 
zri.  p.  762,  sq.;  Joseph.  B.  .A  i.  7.  §  7;  Amm. 
Uarc.  xiv.  8.  §  12);  though  it  retained  its  own  ad- 
ministration, with  regard  especially  to  the  taxes  which 
it  paid  to  the  Romans.    (Joseph.  Ant.  xiv.  4.  §  4, 

B.  J.  i.  7.  §  6.)  The  race  of  the  Jewish  kings 
ended  with  Aristobnlns,  whom  Pompey,  after  the 
capture  of  Jerusalem,  carried  to  Rome  to  adorn  his 
triumph  (Appian,  St/r,  50;  Dion  Cass.  xxxviL  16  ; 
Flut.  Pomp.  45;  Jmefb.  Ant.  xiv.  4,  &c.)  Hyr- 
canus,  the  brother  of  Aristobnlus,  was  left  indeed  in 
Judaaa  as  chief  priest  and  ethnarch,  in  which  offices 
he  was  confirmed  by  Caesar;  but  his  dignity  was 
only  that  of  a  priest  and  judge.  (Dion  Cass.  L  e.; 
and  Joseph.  I  c  and  xiv.  7.  §  2,  10.  §  2.)  The  hnd, 
like  the  province  of  Syria,  was  divided  for  the  con- 
venience of  administration  into  distriots  or  circles  of 
an  aristocratic  constitution  (Joseph.  B.  /.  L  8.  §  5) ; 
and  during  the  constant  state  of  war  in  whidi  it  was 
kept  either  by  internal  disorders,  or  by  the  incur- 
sions of  the  Arabians  and  Partbians,  the  presence  of 
Roman  troops,  and  of  the  governor  of  this  province 
himself,  was  almost  always  necessary. 

It  bais  been  already  related  [Jerusai.eii,  VoL  L 
p.  26]  that  Antigonus,  the  son  of  Aristobnlus,  ob- 
tained possession  of  the  throne  with  the  assistance 
of  the  Partbians  in  B.  a  40.  In  the  following  year 
the  Partbians  were  expelled  from  Syria  by  Ven- 
tidios  (Dion  Cass,  xlviii.  39 — 41;  Liv.  Epit. 
127);  and  in  b.  c.  38  Judaea  was  oonqnered  by  So- 
sius,  Antony's  legatus,  Antigonus  was  captured  and 
executed,  and    Herod,   snmamed   the   Great,    was 

£  laced  upon  the  throne,  which  had  been  promised  to 
im  two  years  previously.  (Dion  Cass.  xlix.  19 — 
22;  PluL  Anton.  34,  sqq.;  Tac  Bitl.  v.  9;  Ap- 
pian, B.  C.  V.  75;  Strab.  xvi.  p.  765.)  From  this 
time,  Judaea  again  became  a  kingdom.  With  re- 
gard to  the  relation  of  Herod  to  the  Romans  we  may 
remark,  that  a  Roman  legion  was  stationed  at  Je- 
msalem  to  uphold  his  sovereignty,  that  the  oath  of 
fealty  was  taken  to  the  emperor,  as  lord  paramoont, 
as  well  as  to  the  king,  and  that  the  absolute  de- 
pendence of  the  latter  was  recognised  by  the  pay- 
ment of  a  tribute  and  the  providing  of  subsidiary 
troops.  (Joseph.  Ant.  xv.  3.  §  7,  xvii.  2.  §  4; 
Appian,  B.  C.  i.  75.)  Herod,  therefore,  is  to  be 
regarded  only  as  a  procurator  of  the  emperor,  with 
the  title  of  king.  Antony  assigned  part  of  the  re- 
vennes  of  Judaea  to  Cleopatia.    (Joseph.  Ant  xr. 
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4.  §{  2,  4.)  Aeoovding  to  as  ordinanea  of  Owir, 
the  phues  in  &t  jurisdiction  of  Jerusalem,  with  the 
exception  of  Joppa,  had  to  pay  a  yearly  tribute  of  a 
fourth  of  all  agricultural  produce,  which  was  to  be 
delivered  the  following  year  in  Sidon,  besides  a  tenth 
to  be  paid  to  Hyrcanns.  {Ibid.  xiv.  10.  §  6.)  In 
the  seventh,  or  Sabbath  year,  however,  the  tribute 
was  intermitted.  Besides  this  tribute,  there  was  a 
captation  tax  ;  and  it  was  for  tlie  organising  of  this 
tax  that  the  census  mentioned  in  the  Goepel  of  St. 
Luke  (ii.  1,  2)  was  taken  in  the  year  of  our  SaTioaj's 
birth,  which  appeare  to  have  been  conducted  by 
Herod's  officers  according  to  a  Roman  fonna  cen- 
snaHs.  The  division  of  Judaea  among  the  aons  of 
Hend,  aad  its  snbseqaent  histoy  till  it  was  iocoiw 
porated  in  the  province  of  Syria  by  the  emperor 
Claudius,  A.  D.  44  (Tac.  Ann.  xiL  33,  Hut  r. 
9),  have  been  already  narrated  [Vol.  IL  p.  531],  as 
well  as  the  fate  of  Jerusalem  under  the  cnperan 
Titus  and  Hadrian.     [Vol.  II.  p.  26,  seq.] 

With  regard  to  Palmyra,  the  «xth  of  the  dynasties 
before  enumerated,  we  need  here  only  add  to  what 
has  been  already  said  [VoL  II.  f.  536]  that  it  wm 
united  to  the  province  of  Syria  by  Hadrian,  and  bore 
firom  him  the  name  of  'Aipuir^  IIiiA/uipa.  (Steph. 
B.  p.  498,  ed  Meineke;  cf  Gmter,  p.  86.  8.)  Bat 
whether  it  became  a  colony  with  the  Joa  ItaB- 
cnm  on  that  oocasiai  or  at  a  lata-  period,  caonot  be 
determined. 

Respecting  the  administratioo  of  the  pniTinee  of 
Syria,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  series  of  Ronaa 
governors  commences  with  M.  Scanms,  who  was 
left  then  by  Pompey  in  the  year  62  b.  c.  with  the 
title  of  quaestor  pro  paaetore.  Scanms  was  suc- 
ceeded by  two  pro-praetores,  L.  Hardns  PhihppiB, 
61 — 60,  and  Lentulns  Mamellinns,  69 — 58 ;  wba, 
on  acoonnt  of  the  war  with  the  Anbe,  Gabinias  waa 
sent  there  as  proconsul,  with  an  army  (Appian,  ^. 
51;  cf.  Joseph,  xiv.  4,  seq.,  B.  Jnd.  i.  6 — 8; 
Eckhel,  vol.  v.  p.  131).  We  then  find  the  fdlowisg 
names:  Crassus,  55 — 53;  Cassios,  his  qnaesto-, 
63 — 51 ;  H.  Calpumius  Bibnlna,  pcoooDauL  (Dru- 
mann,  Ottck.  Bonu,  voL  ii.  j^  101,  118— 1S0> 
After  the  battle  of  Pbarsalns,  Caesar  gave  Syria  to 
Sex.  Julius  Caesar,  b.  c.  47,  who  was  put  to  de»th 
in  the  following  year  by  CaecUius  Bassns,  an  adherent 
of  Pompey.  (/J.  p.  125,  iii.  p.  768.)  Bassus  re- 
tained poeseasion  of  the  province  till  the  end  of  44, 
when  Cassins  seiied  it,  and  assiuned  the  title  of 
proconsul.  (Cia  ad  Fam.  xiL  11.)  After  tin 
battle  of  Philipin,  Antony  appointed  to  it  his  lieu- 
tenant, L.  Decidins  Saxa,  B.  c.  41,  whose  overthnnr 
by  the  Parthians  in  the  following  year  occasiooed 
the  loss  of  the  whole  ptovince.  (Dion  Cass.  xItSL 
24;  Liv.  KpiL  127.)  The  Parthians,  however, 
were  driven  oot  by  Ventidius,  anotiier  of  Antonv's 
lieutenants,  in  the  autumn  of  39.  (Dion  Cass,  it. 
39—43;  Liv.  ii. ;  Pint.  Ant  38.)  Syria  contiiraed 
to  be  governed  by  Antony's  officera  till  bis  defeat  at 
Actiura  in  31,  namely,  C.  Soeins,  b.  c.  38  (by  whom, 
as  vre  have  said,  the  throne  rf  Judaea  waa  given  to 
Herod),  L.  Mnnatins  Pknens,  B.  o.  35,  and  L. 
Bibnhis,  b.  c.  31.  In  b.  c  30,  Octavian  iotmsted 
Syria  to  his  legate,  Q.  [Mdins.  Mus  the  division  of 
the  provinces  between  the  emperor  and  soate  in  b.  c 
27,  Syria  continued  to  have  as  govemras  legati 
Angnsti  pro  pnutore,  who  were  always  consulares. 
(Suet.  Tib.  41;  Appian,  Sgr.  51.)  The  most  ac- 
curate account  of  the  govemon  of  Syria,  from  B.  c. 
47  to  A.  D.  69,  will  be  found  in  Norishis,  Ceaolo- 
p^Piiam.   (C)pi)ivoLiii.pp.424— SSI.)   Thar 
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rcsidaiee  ms  Antioch,  which,  u  the  metropdUii  of 
the  province,  reached  its  highest  pitch  of  proeperity. 
It  waa  principally  this  circimutance  that  indaosd  the 
emperor  Hadrian  to  divide  Syria  into  three  parts 
(Spart.  Eadr.  14),  namely:  I.  Stbia,  which  by 
way  of  distinction  from  the  other  two  provinces  was 
called  Syria  Coele,  Magna  Syria,  Syria  Major,  and 
sometimes  simply  Syria.  (Grater,  Inter,  346.  1, 
1091.  S;  Orelli,  Inier.  no.  3186,  4997;  Galen,  dt 
AiUidot,  i.  3.)  Antioch  remained  the  capital  till 
the  time  of  Septimius  Severus,  who  deprived  it  of 
that  privilege  on  account  of  its  having  sided  with 
Fescennius  Niger,  and  snbstitated  Laodiceia,  which 
be  made  a  colony  in  its  stead  (Capitol.  if.Atiton.2S; 
Avid  Can.  9;  inp.Z%.  50.  tit.15.  s.1.  §3);  and 
although  Caracalla  ]Hrocared  that  its  rights  shonld  be 
lastoied  to  Antioch,  yet  Laodiceia  retained  its  title  of 
metropolia,  together  with  a  small  territory  comprising 
four  dependent  dties,  whilst  Antioch,  which  had  also 
been  made  a  colony  by  Caracalla,  was  likewise  called 
Metrocoloma(jCi>rp.Inior.Gr.tio.H12;  Vuii.IHg. 
SO.  tiL  1 5.  s. 8.  §  S ;  Eckhel,  ill.  p.  302,  sq., 3 1 9,  sq.) 
II.  Sybia  Fhosmice,  or  STnoPHOnincE,  tinder 
a  legatos  Augusd  pro  praetore  (Murat.  2009.  1,  2; 
Harini,  AtU,  ^.  p.  744),  consisted  of  three  pairts, 
with  three  metropolitan  cities,  namely ;  1 .  Tyre, 
which  first  obtained  the  title  of  metropolis,  with 
relation  to  the  Roman  province,  nnder  Hadrian 
(Suidaa,  a.  p.  147,  Bemb.),  thongh  it  bad  that  ap- 
pellation previously  with  relation  to  its  own  colomea 
(Strab.  xvi.  p.  756  ;  Eckhel,  vol  ill  p.  386).  2. 
Camascos,  which  £ram  the  time  of  Hadrian  became 
a  metropolis,  with  a  small  territ(»7  comprising  five 
towns.  (Just.  Mart  Dial  c  Tiyphone,  c.  78 ;  Ter- 
tnU. adv.  Jfarc«in,iiL  13;  Eckhd,  vol iii.  pp.  331 — 
33.3.)  3.  Palmyra,  which  appears  to  have  been  the 
residence  of  a  procurator  Caesaris ;  whence  we  may 
infer  that  it  was  the  centre  of  a  fiscal  circle  QNolU. 
ZHg».  L  p.  85;  Ulpian,  Dig.  50.  tit  15.  s.  1.  §  6 ; 
Prucop.  de  Aed.a.  11;  Corp,  Inter.  Or. no.  4485. 
4496—4499.)  Afoorth  metropolis,  Eniesa,wasadded 
under Heliogabalus  (Eckhel,  iii.  p.311;  Ulpan,  Dig. 
50.  tit  15.  s,  1.  §  4).  Trschonitis  also  farmed  a  sepa- 
rate circle  at  this  time,  with  the  village  of  Pbaina  as 
its  iterpoKtaitia  (^Corp.Intor.  Gr.455l ;  OrelL  Imcr, 
voL  ii.  p.  437,  no.  5040).  III.  SnuA  Palaestima, 
£rom  the  time  of  Hadrian  administered  by  a  legatns 
Augusti  pro  praet  The  name  of  Syria  Falaestina 
does  not  appear  on  coins  till  the  time  of  the  Aiito- 
nines  (Eckhel,  iii.  p.435 ;  cf. Aiistid.  ii.  p.  470,  Dmd. ; 
Galen,  de  SimpL  Medic,  iv.  19 ;  Just  Mart  ApoL  L 
1 ;  Corp.  Inscr.  Or.  no.  4029,  4151,  &&).  Its  me- 
tropolis was  Caesareia,  anciently  Turris  Stratonis 
(Eckhel,  iii.  p.  432). 

This  division  of  the  province  of  Syria  was  con- 
nected with  an  alteration  in  the  quarters  of  the 
three  legions  nsnally  stationed  in  Syria.  In  the  time 
of  Dion  Cassias  (Iv.  23)  the  L^o  VI.  Scythica 
was  cantoned  in  Syria,  the  Legio  III.  Gallica  in 
Phoenicia,  and  the  Legio  VL  Ferrata  in  Syria  Falaes- 
tina. The  system  of  colonisation  which  was  begun 
by  Aogustus,  and  continued  into  the  third  centary 
of  our  era,  was  also  adapted  to  insure  the  security  of 
the  province.  The  first  of  these  colonies  was  Be- 
rytus,  where  Angostus  settled  the  veterans  of  the 
Legio  V.  Macedonica  and  VIII.  Aogosta.  It  was  a 
Colonia  juris  Italici.  (Eckhel,  iii.  p.  356 ;  Orelli, 
Inter.  no.514;Uipian,  i>>9.50.  titl5.8.1.§  l;£a- 
■eb.  Chron.  p.  155,  Seal.)  Angostus  also  founded 
Heliopolis  {Baalbek'),  whidi  received  the  jus  ItaHcum 
nnder  Septimius  Severus  (Ulpian,  i.  c.;  Eckhel,  iiL 
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p.  334).  Under  Olandins  was  fi)imded  Ptolemus 
(Ace),  which  did  not  possess  the  jns  Italicnm  (Ul- 
pian, A.  §  3  ;  Plin.  T.  1 ;  Eckhel,  iii.  p.  424). 
Vespasian  planted  two  coleoiea,  Caesareia  (Tunis 
Stratonis)  and  Nicopolis  (Emmans)  PanL  Dig. 
50.  tit  15.  s.  8.  §7;  Eckhel,  iii.  p.  430);  which 
latter,  however,  though  originally  a  miliiary  colony, 
appears  to  have  possessed  neither  the  right,  nor  the 
name  of  a  colonia  (Eckhel,  iii.  p^  454 ;  Joseph. 
Beil.  Jvd,y\i.6;&aiismea,HittEockt.v.2l.')  The 
chief  colony  founded  by  Hadrian  was  Aelia  Capito- 
lina  (Jerusalem),  whose  colonists,  however,  were 
Greeks,  and  therefore  it  did  not  possess  the  jus  Itali- 
cnm. (Dion  Cass-lxiz.  12 ;  Enseb.  Hitt.  Ecclet.  iv.  6 ; 
Malahu,  zi.  p.  279,  ed.  Bonn  ;  Ulpian,  I.  c.  §  6.) 
Hadrian  also  probably  founded  Palmyra.  Under 
Septimius  Severus  we  have  Laodiceia,  Tyms,  and 
Sebaste  (Samaria),  of  which  the  first  two  possessed 
the  jus  Italicnm.  (Ulpian,  ti.  §  a  and  7 ;  Eckhel, 
iii.  p.  319,  387,  seq.,  440,  seq.)  Caracalla  founded 
Antioch  and  Emesa  (Ulpian,  ii.  §  4  ;  Paul.  ti.  §  5  ; 
Eckhel,  iii  302,  311),  Elagabalus  Sidon  (Eckhel, 
iii.  p.  371),  and  Philippns,  apparently,  Damascus 
(ib.  p.  331).  To  these  must  be  added  two  colonies 
whose  foundation  is  unknown,  Capitolias,  of  whose 
farmer  name  we  are  ignorant  (Paul.  Dig.  50.  tit  15. 
B.  8.  §  7  ;  Eckhel,  iii.  p.  328,  seq.),  and  Caesareia 
ad  Libannm  (Area),     (Eckhel,  ib.  p.  361.) 

At  the  end  of  the  fourth  century  of  our  era,  Syria 
was  divided  into  still  smaller  portions,  namely:  1. 
Syria  prima,  governed  by  a  oonsularis,  with  the 
metropolis  of  Antioch  and  the  following  cities  : 
Selenceia,  Laodiceia,  Gabah^  Paltos,  Beroea,  Chalcis. 

2.  Syria  Secanda,  under  a  praesee,  with  Apameis  for 
its  chief  city,  and  the  dependent  towns  of  Epiphaneia, 
Aiethnsa,  Larissa,  Mariamne,  Balanela,  li^phaneae, 
and  Selenceia  ad  Belum.  MaUlas  (ziv.  p.  265,  ed, 
Bonn.)  ascribes  its  separation  iroin  Syria  Prima 
to  the  reign  of  Theodoeios  IL,  which,  however,  may 
be  doabted.  Bocking  attributes  the  division  to 
Theodosius  the  Great  (ad  Not  Dignit.  i.  p.  129). 

3.  Pboehicia  Prima,  nnder  a  oonsularis,  with  the 
metropolis  of  Tyms  and  the  cities  Ptolemais,  Sidon, 
Berytus,  Bybloe,  Botryo,  Tripolis,  Arcae,  Orthosias, 
Aradus,  Antaradns,  Caesarea  Paneas.  4.  Phoenicia 
Secuuda,  or  Phoenicia  ad  Libanum,  rmder  a  praeses, 
having  Damascus  for  its  capital,  and  embracing  the 
dties  of  Emesa,  Laodiceia  ad  Libannm,  Heliopolis, 
Abila,  Palmyra.  It  was  first  separated  by  Theo- 
dosius the  Great  5.  Palaestina  Prima,  administered 
by  a  consnlaris,  and  in  the  years  383 — 385  by  a  pro- 
consul. Its  chief  city  was  Caesareia,  and  it  com- 
prehended the  towns  of  Dora,  Antipatris,  Diospolis, 
Azotns  ad  Mare,  Azotua  Mediterranea,  Elentfaero- 
polis,  Aelia  Capitolina  (Jerusalem),  Neapolis,  Livias, 
Sebaste,  Antfaedon,  Diocletianopolis,  Joppa,  Gaza, 
Raphia,  Ascalon,  &c.  6.  Falaestina  Secuuda,  under 
a  praeses,  with  the  capital  of  Scythopolis,  and  the 
towns  of  Gadara,  Abila,  Capitolias,  Hippos,  Tibe- 
rias, Dio  Caesareia,  and  Gabae.  7.  Falaestina  Ter- 
tia.  This  was  formed  out  of  the  former  provmce  of 
Arabia.  (Prooop.  de  A»d.y.  8.)  It  was  governed 
by  a  praeses,  and  its  chief  city  was  Petra.  (Cf. 
FAUkSamsA,  Vol.  IL  p.  533.) 

With  respect  to  these  later  subdivisions  of  Syria, 
the  reader  may  consult  Hierocles,  p.  397,  ed.  Bonn, 
with  the  notes  of  Wesseling,  p.  518,  sqq.;  the  No- 
titia  Dignit.  i.  p.  5,  seq.,  and  the  commentary  of 
Biicking,  pp.  128 — 140,  511;  Bingham,  Orig. 
Ecd.  vd.  iii.  p.  434,  seq.;  Korisius,  de  EpocL 
Sgromaeed.  in  0pp.  TiiiL  p.  374,  sqq.,  p.  419,  seq. 
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Id  the  ytu  63S,  Syria  wu  inrwled  by  At  Sm- 
eena,  nominallj  under  the  oommand  of  Abn  Obeidsh, 
one  of  the  "  cnnpuiions  "  of  Mahomet,  bnt  really 
led  by  Chaled,  "  the  sword  of  God."  The  easy 
oonqoest  of  Bosra  inspirited  the  Uoelems  to  attack 
Damascns;  bat  here  the  resistance  was  more  deter- 
mined, and,  tboagh  invested  in  633,  the  city  was 
not  captured  till  the  following  year.  Heraclius  had 
been  able  to  collect  a  large  force,  which,  howerer, 
nnder  the  command  of  his  geuertl  Werdan,  was 
completely  defeated  at  the  battle  of  Aisnadin;  and 
Damascns,  after  that  d^dsive  angagHnent,  though 
it  still  held  out  for  seventy  days,  was  compelled  to 
yield.  Heliopolis  and  Emesa  speedily  shared  the 
£ite  of  Bosra  and  Damascus.  The  last  efforts  of 
Heraclius  in  defisnee  of  Syria,  though  of  extraor- 
dinary magnitude,  were  frnstisted  by  the  battle  of 
the  Vermnk.  Jerusalem,  Aleppo,  and  Damascus 
sucoessirely  yielded  to  the  Sanoen  arms,  and  He- 
raclius abandoned  a  piOTiiwe  which  he  could  no 
longer  hope  to  retain.  Thus  in  six  campaigns 
(633—639)  Syria  was  entirely  wrested  from  the 
Soman  empire.  (Gibbon,  Dedmt  and  Fall,  ch. 
5! ;  Marquanit,  Rom.  Allertk.  ToL  iii.)     [T.  H.  D.] 

SYRIAE  PORTAE  (iopUu  wikcu),  a  pass  be- 
tween Mount  Amanns  and  the  coast  of  the  bay  of 
Issus,  which  formed  a  passage  from  Cilicia  into 
Syria.  It  was  3  stadia  in  length,  and  only  broad 
enoogh  to  allow  an  army  to  pass  in  columns. 
(Xenoph.  Anab.  i.  4.  §  4;  Arrian,  Anab.  ii.  8; 
Plin.  T.  18;  Ptfll.  t.  15.  §  IS;  Strab.  liv.  p.  676.) 
This  mountain  pans  had  formerly  been  clomd  up  at 
both  ends  by  walls  leading  from  the  rocks  into  the 
sea  ;  but  in  the  time  of  Alexander  they  seem  to 
have  existed  no  longer,  as  they  are  not  mentioned 
by  any  of  his  historians.  Through  the  midst  of 
this  pass,  which  is  now  called  the  pass  of  Beiim, 
there  Sowed  a  small  stream,  which  is  still  known 
nnder  the  name  of  Merket-iu,  its  ancieDt  name  being 
Cersus.  [L.  S.] 

SYBLAS  (ivpiis),  a  headland  in  the  Euxine, 
on  the  coast  of  Paphlsigonia,  which,  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  larger  promonKvy  of  Carambis  in  its  vi- 
cinity, was  also  called  Ixpa  \nrHi.  (Marcian,  p.  72 ; 
Arrian,  PeripL  P.  E.j>.  15;  Anonym.  Per^t  P.E. 
p.  7.)     Its  modem  name  is  Cape  Im^e.       [L-S.] 

SYRIE'NI.     [SrnASTiunni.] 

SYRNOLA  (/<m.  Hior.  p.  568),  a  town  in  the 
north-western  part  of  Thrace,  between  Pfailippnpolis 
and  Parembole.  [J.  B.] 

SYRO-PHOKNICE.     [Stria,  p.  1079.] 

SYROS  or  SYRUS  (Xvpos,  also  Sb/m'tj,  Horn.  Od. 
XT.  403,  and  Upa,  Diog.  Laert  i.  US;  Hesych.; 
Snid.:  Elh.  iiputs:  Sura  (2^),  and  tlie  present 
inhabitants  call  themselves  ivfuiTiu  or  ivpuant, 
not  Hpiot),  an  island  in  the  Aegaean  sea,  oiw  of 
the  Cyclades,  lying  between  Rheneia  and  Cythnns, 
and  20  miles  in  circumference,  according  to  some 
ancient  authorities.  (Plin.  iv.  13.  s.  22.)  Syros 
prodnces  good  wine,  bnt  is  upon  the  whole  not  fer- 
tile, and  does  not  deserve  the  praises  bestowed  upon 
it  by  Homer  (2,  c),  who  describes  it  as  rich  in  pas- 
tures, cattle,  wine,  and  wheat.  It  is  usually  stated 
upon  the  authority  of  Pliny  (zxxiii.  12.  s.  56)  that 
Syros  produced  Sil  or  yellow  ochre;  but  in  Sillig's 
edition  of  Pliny,  Scyns  is  substituted  for  Syros. 

Syros  had  two  cities  even  in  the  time  of  Homer 
(Od  XV.  412),  one  on  the  eastern,  and  the  other  on 
the  western  side  of  the  island.  The  one  on  the 
eastern  side,  which  was  called  Syros  (Ptol.  iiL  15. 
§  30),  stood  on  the  same  site  as  the  modem  capital 


STBTICA  BEGia 
of  the  island,  which  is  now  one  of  the  most  flomialiiBi; 
cities  in  Greece,  cootaming  11,000  inhaUtants,  and 
the  centre  of  a  flourishing  trade.  In  coosequencc  of 
the  numerous  new  buildings  aimcst  all  traces  of  the 
ancient  city  have  disappeared ;  bnt  there  were  em- 
siderable  remains  of  it  when  Toumefixt  rioteri  the 
isUnd.  At  that  time  the  ancient  city  was  abau- 
doned,  and  the  inhabitants  had  built  a  town  npon  a 
lofty  and  steep  hill  about  a  mile  from  the  shore: 
this  town  is  now  called  Old  Si/m,  to  distingniah  it 
ftom  the  modem  town,  which  has  arisen  upon  Ihc 
site  of  the  ancient  dty.  The  inhabitants  of  OU 
Sgra,  who  are  aboat  6000  in  number,  are  diiefiy 
Catholics,  and,  being  nnder  the  protectioa  of  France 
and  the  Pope,  they  t»A  no  part  in  the  Greek  revo. 
Intion  during  its  earlier  years.  Their  nentrality  was 
the  chief  cause  of  the  modem  prosperity  of  tin 
island,  since  numerous  merchants  settled  there  in 
consequence  of  the  disturbed  oonditaoo  of  the  other 
parts  of  Greece. 

There  are  ruins  of  the  second  ancient  dty  on  the 
western  coast,  at  the  harbour  of  Maria  deOa  Onma. 
Boss  coDJeetnres  that  its  name  may  have  been  Giyn- 
che  or  &yneheia,  since  we  find  tlie  Tpuyxnt,  who 
are  otherwiae  unknown,  mentioned  three  tiznee  in 
the  inscriptions  containing  lists  of  the  tributary 
allies  of  Athens.  There  was  another  andent  town 
in  the  island,  named  Eschstia.  (Bockh,  Ituer. 
no.  2347,  c)  Pherecydes,  one  of  the  early  Gicdc 
philoaophers,  was  a  native  of  Syros.  (Comp.  Stiah. 
I.  ppi  485,  487;  Scylax,  p.  22;  Steph.  B.  i.v.; 
Touraefort,  Voyage,  vol  L  p.  245,  seq.  En^.  tr.; 
PnAesch,  frtmeriM^eit,  voL  i.  p.  55,  seq.;  Bon, 
Reum  auf  den  Grieek.  /lueln,  vol.  L  jl  5,  seq., 
voL  ii.  p.  24,  seq. ;  Fiedler,  Xeue,  voL  ii.  p.  1 64,seq.) 

SY'BTICA  BEGIO  (4  3^uHi,  PtoL  jv.  8),  a 
tract  CO  the  coast  of  N.  Africa,  between  the  Syrtis 
Major  and  Minor,  about  1 00  miles  in  length.  (Strab. 
xviLp.  834,  sq.;Mela,L  7;Plin.  V.  4.S.4.)  After 
the  third  century  it  obtained  the  name  cf  the  Be^ 
Tripolitana,  from  the  three  prindpal  dties,  wfaicii 
were  allied  together,  whence  the  modem  name  cf 
Tripoli  (ATot  In^.  Oocid.  a.  45;  Procop.  de  Atd. 
vL  3 ;  c£  Solinus,  c.  27).  Mannert  conjectures  (x. 
pt.iL  p.  133)  that  the  emperor  Septimius  SereriB, 
who  was  a  native  of  Leptis,  was  the  founder  of  this 
Provinda  Tripolitana,  which,  according  to  the  Not. 
Imp.  (L  e.),  was  governed  by  its  own  duke 
(Dux)  (Comp,  Amm.  Hart.  xxviiL  6)i  The  dis- 
trict was  attributed  by  Ptolemy,  Mela,  and  Pliny  to 
Africa  Propria;  but  in  reality  it  fiained  a  separate 
district,  which  at  first  belonged  to  the  Cyreoaeans, 
but  was  subsequently  wrested  from  them  and  annexed 
to  Carthage,  and,  when  the  whole  kingdom  of  the 
latter  was  subjected  to  the  Bomans,  fbnned  a  part 
of  the  Boman  province  of  Africa.  For  the  most 
port  the  soil  was  sandy  and  little  capable  of  cnttiva- 
tion,  as  it  still  remiUns  to  the  present  day  (Delia 
Cella,  Viaggio,  p.  50);  yet  on  the  borders  of  the 
river  Cinyps  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town 
of  Leptis,  there  was  some  rii£  and  prodnctiTe  land. 
(Herod,  iv.  198;  Scylax,  p.  47;  Strab.  xvii.  p^  835; 
Ovid,  ex  Pont  ii.  7. 25.)  Ptotemy  mentions  several 
mountains  in  the  district,  as  Mount  Giglius  or  Gigios 
(t6  rtyioy  Jpoi,  iv.  3.  §  20),  Mount  ThisiW  (tJ 
Bl{iSi  tpos,  ti.)  Mount  Zucbabbari  or  ChDzatwiri 
(ri  Zavxiegofi  tl  XoufifSa^i,  i5.)  and  Mount  Vssa- 
loetum  or  Vasaleton  (t&  OmriKcuror  1)  OvoinU 
X«Tor  tpts,  ii.  §  18).  The  Hum  important  pro- 
mcotories  were  Cephalse  (Ke^oXol  Sxpor,  PtoL  iv.  3. 
§  13),  near  which  also,  on  the  W.,  the  same  aotlMff 
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mentkiu  uiodier  promontory,  Trieron  (Tpcfipttr  or 
Tplnpoi'  iitpoy,  ib.)  and  Zcitha  (ri  ZfiSo,  ib.  §  13). 
The  principal  rivers  were  the  Cinype  or  Cinyphtu 
(Ptol.  a.  §  20X  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  district, 
and  the  Triton,  which  formed  its  western  boondaiy, 
and  by  which  the  three  lakes  called  Tritonitis, 
PalUs,  and  Libya  were  supplied  (S>.  §  19). 
Sesides  these  waters  there  were  eztensive  salt  lakes 
and  nianbes  along  the  coast  (Strab.  L  c;  Tab.  PaU. 
tab.  Tii.)  The  lotus  is  mentioned  among  the  scanty 
prodocts  of  this  unfertile  land  (Plin.  zziv.  1.  s.  1), 
and  a  pecnliar  kind  of  precious  stones,  called  after  the 
country  Syrtides  gemmae,  was  found  on  the  coast 
(Id.  xxsTii.  10.  §  67).  The  tribes  that  inhabited  the 
country  besides  the  Nasamones,  Psytti,  and  Macae, 
who  in  the  earlier  times  at  least  spread  themselves 
over  this  district,  were  the  Lotophagi  [Vol  II.  p. 
205],  who  dwelt  about  Syrtis  Minor,  and  the  6in- 
danes  [VoL  L  p.  lOOS],  who  were  situated  to  the 
W.  of  the  former.  Ptolemy,  however,  in  place  of  these 
more  ancient  tribes,  mentiaos  others  that  are  heard  of 
Bowhere  else,  as  the  Nigitimi,  Samamydi,  Mycpii, 
Kygbeni,  Elaeones,  Damnesii,  &c.  (iv.  3.  §§  23  — 
87).  Bat  Egyptian  and  Phoenician  colonists  had 
beoi  mixed  at  a  very  early  period  with  these  abori- 
ginal Libyan  tribes,  whom  the  Greeks  found  there 
when  they  settled  upon  the  coast,  and  with  whom, 
probably,  they  had  for  some  time  previously  had 
connections.  The  most  important  towns  of  the 
Begio  Syrtica  were  the  three  from  which  it  sab- 
sequently  derived  its  name  of  Tripolitana,  that  is, 
Leptis  Magna,  Oea,  and  Sabrata;  besides  which 
we  find  Tacape  and  other  places  mentioned  by 
Ptolemy.  Opposite  to  the  coast  lay  the  islands  of 
Meninx  and  Cercina.  [T.  H.  D.] 

SYBTIS  tUJOB  and  MINOR  {•Upra  /uyiXi, 
Ko)  fwcpi,  Ptol.  iv.  3),  two  broad  and  deep  gidfii  in 
the  Libyan  sea  on  the  N.  coast  of  Africa,  and  in  the 
district  called  after  them  B^o  Syrtica.  The  name 
is  derived  from  the  Arabic,  Serf,  a  desert  from  the 
desolate  and  sandy  shore  by  which  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Syrtes  is  still  characterised.  The  navigation 
of  them  was  very  dangerous  becaoxe  of  their  shallow 
and  stmken  rocks,  so  that  the  smsller  Syrtis  was 
considered  in  ancient  times  as  altogether  unnavigable, 
and  even  into  the  larger  (me  only  small  ships  ven- 
tnred.  (Stisb.  xvii.  p.  835;  Scylaz,  p.  48;  Polyb. 
i.  39;  Mela,  i.  7;  Plin.  t.  4.  s.  4;  Procop.  d»  Aed. 
Ti.  3.)  The  reports  of  modem  travellers,  however, 
do  not  tend  to  establish  these  dangers.  (Laathier, 
JUbaione  in  Delia  Celhi's  Viaggio,  p.  2 1 4,  sqq.)  The 
Greater  Syrtis,  which  was  the  eastern  one,  now  the 
Otdf  of  Sidra,  extended  from  the  promontory  of 
Boreom  on  the  E.  side  to  that  of  Cephalae  on  the 
W.  (Scyl.  46,  sq.;  Foljb.  m.  29;  Strab.  }.  c  and 
ii  p.  123;  Mela  and  Plin.  U.  cc.)  According  to 
Strabo  it  was  from  4000  to  5000  stadia  in  circum- 
ference (I,  e.);  bat  in  another  place  (xvii.  p.  835)  he 
pots  down  the  measnre  more  accurately  at  3930  sta- 
dia. Its  depth,  or  landward  recess,  was  from  1500  to 
1800  stadia,  and  its  diameter  1500  stadia.  (Comp. 
Agsthem.  L  3,  and  ii.  14).  The  smaller,  or  more 
western  Syrtis  (now  Gidf  of  Coha),  was  formed  on 
the  E.  by  the  promontoiy  of  Zeitha  and  on  the  W. 
by  that  of  Brachodes.  (Scyl.  p^  48;  Polyb.  i.  39, 
ii.  33,  xii.  1;  Strab.  ii.  p.  123,  iiL  p.  157,  xvii.  p. 
834,  &C.)  According  to  Strabo  it  had  a  circnm- 
ferenoe  of  1600  stadia  and  a  diameter  of  600 
(comp.  Agatbem.  I.  c).  Particalars  respecting  the 
size  of  both  will  likewise  be  found  in  Mela  i.  7;  and 
/(m.  Silt.  p.  64.  iqq.    The  shores  of  both  wert 
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inhospitable,  and  sandy  to  such  a  degree  that  men 
and  even  ships  were  often  overwhelmed  by  the  huge 
cload-Uke  masses  lifted  by  the  wind  (Died.  xx. 
41;  Sail.  Jvg.  79;  Heiod.  iiL  29,  26,  iv.  173; 
Lncan,  ix.  394,  sqq.);  and  it  is  affirmed  by  modem 
tnvellerB  that  these  descriptions  of  the  ancients  are 
not  exaggerated.  (See  Browne's  TravtU,  p.  283; 
Brace,  Traxtli,  iv.  p.  458 ;  Beechey.  Expedilion.  fc 
ch.  10;  Bitter,  Erdbmde,  I  p.  1030.)  [T.U.D.] 

SYSPIKI'TIS  (Suffwiprru,  Strab.  xl  p^  503),  a 
district  in  Armenia  Migor.  [T.  H.  D.I 

SYTUAS.    [ACHAIA,  f.  13,  b.] 


T. 


TAANACH  (eoyiiir  and  9a»aix),  *■  town  in 
Palestine,  not  far  from  Megiddo,  with  which  it  is 
generally  menUoned,  was  originally  one  of  the  royal 
cities  of  the  Canaanites.  (Joth.  xii.  2 1 ;  Judges,  v. 
19;  I  J?u^s,iv.  12.)  It  was  assigned  to  Manasseh 
(/oti.  xviL  11),  hot  was  afterwards  one  of  the 
cities  given  to  the  Levites.  (Joih.  xxi.  25.) 
"  Taaiiach  by  the  waters  of  Megiddo"  was  the 
scene  of  the  great  battle  of  Deborah  and  Barak. 
(Judge;  T.  19.)  In  the  tune  of  the  Judges  the 
Canaanitish  inhabitants  still  remained  in  Taanaeh 
(JtM^a,  i  27),  but  in  the  reign  of  Solomon  it  ap- 
peals as  an  Israelitish  town.  (1  Kings,  iv.  12.) 
Easebios  describes  it  ss  3  Boman  miles,  and  Jerome 
as  4  Boman  miles  from  Legio,  which  is  undoubtedly 
the  Megiddo  of  Scripture.  [Leoio.]  Taanaeh  is 
still  oJled  ra'onntiib,  a  village  standing  on  the  slops 
of  the  hills  which  slcirt  the  plain  of  Esdraelon  to- 
wards the  south.  (Bobinson,  £A{.  Jies.  voL  ii.  p.  316, 
vol.  iii.  p.  117,  2nd  ed.;  Stanley,  Sinai  and  Palet- 
tine,  p.  331.) 

TABAE  (Tdtat:  Eth.  Toftivifj),  atown  which,  ae. 
cording  to  Strabo  (xii.  p.  570),wa8  sitnated  on  the  con- 
fines between  Pbrygia  and  Caria,  and  which,  in  another 
passage  (p.  576),  he  evidently  includes  in  Phrygia. 
The  country  was  situated  m  a  plain  which  derived 
from  the  town  the  name  of  TltSloy  TatrirSv.  (Strab. 
xii.  p.  576.)  Stephanas  Byz.  (t.  v.)  on  the  other 
hand  calls  Tabae  a  Lydian  town,  tliough  he  at  the 
same  time  mentions  another  in  Caria;  but  it  is  highly 
probable  that  not  only  both  are  one  and  the  same 
town,  but  also  the  sams  as  the  one  assigned  by 
Strabo  to  Phrygia,  and  that  in  point  of  fact  the  town 
was  in  Caria  near  the  confines  of  Phrygia.  Mythi- 
cally the  name  of  the  place  was  derived  from  a  hero 
Tabus,  while  others  connected  it  with  an  Asiatic 
term  riSa,  which  signified  a  rock.  (Steph.  B.  2.  e.) 
The  latter  etymology  is  not  inconsistent  with  Strabo'a 
account,  for  though  the  town  is  described  as  being 
io  a  plain,  it,  or  at  least  a  part  of  it,  may  have  been 
built  on  a  rock.  The  plain  contained  several  other 
little  towns  besides  Tabae.  Livy  (zxxviii.  IS),  in  hia 
acconnt  of  the  expedition  of  Manlius,  states  that  he 
marched  in  three  days  from  Gordiutichos  to  Tabae.  It 
must  then  have  been  a  considerable  place,  for,  having 
provoked  the  hostility  of  the  Bomans,  it  was  ordered 
to  pay  20  talents  of  silver  and  famish  10,000 
medimni  of  wheat.  Livy  remarks  that  it  stood  on 
the  borders  of  Pisidia  towards  the  shore  of  the 
Pamphylian  sea.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
D'Anville  is  correct  in  identifying  the  modem 
Thaoui  or  Datxu,  a  phce  of  some  note  north-east 
of  Moglak,  with  the  ancient  Tabas.  Col.  Leake 
(Ama  Minor,  p.  153),  relying  too  implicitly  on 
Strabo,  looks  too  far  east  for  its  site;  for  Hierocles 
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(p.  689)  dutioetlj  eonmentn  it  among  the  Cirian 
towns.  Davat  is  a  large  and  well-built  town,  and 
the  capital  of  a  considerable  district ;  the  goreraoc's 
residence  stands  on  a  height  orerlooking  the  town, 
and  commanding  a  most  magnificent  view.  (Richter, 
Wallfalirtm,  p.  543;  Frana,  Fun/  /nscArt/leii,  p. 
30.) 

It  shoald  be  obaerred  that  Pliny  (t.  87)  mentions 
another  town  in  Cilicis  of  the  name  of  Tabae,  of 
which,  bowerer,  nothing  is  known.  [L.  S.] 


colli  or  TABAS. 

TABALA  (T<t«a\a),  a  town  of  Lydia  near  the 
river  Hennas,  is  known  only  from  coins  fbnnd  in 
the  ooontry ;  bat  it  is  no  doabt  the  same  as  the  one 
mentioned  by  Hierocles  (p.  670)  under  the  name  of 
Gabala,  which  is  perhaps  only  miswritten  for  Tabala. 
It  is  even  possible  that  it  may  be  the  town  of  Tabae 
which  Stephanos  Byi.  assigns  to  Lydia.  Some  trace 
of  the  ancient  place  seems  to  be  preserred  in  the 
name  of  the  Tillage  Tonbaili  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Hennas,  between  Adala  and  Kula.  [L.  S.] 

TABANA  (Ti£eo«,  PtoL  iiL  6.  §  6),  a  place  in 
the  interior  of  the  Chenonesos  Tanrica.     rT.U.D.] 

TABASSI  (Tigatrrot,  PtoL  rii.  1.  §  65),  a  tribe 
of  Indians  who  ocapied  the  interior  of  the  sonthem 
nart  of  Bmdottan,  in  the  neighbonrhood  of  the 
present  province  of  Mytore.  Their  exact  poution 
cannot  be  determined,  but  they  were  not  far  distant 
from  if.  BeUigo,  the  most  S.  of  the  W.  GhAU. 
They  derived  tlieir  name  from  the  Sanscrit  Ttgxitja, 
"  woods."  (Lassen, /lut  AUerA.  vol.  i.  p.  243.)  [V.] 

TABEKNAE,  in  Gallia,  is  placed  by  the  Itinera- 
ries between  Noviomagus  (5pe>er)  and  Saletio(&{tz). 
The  position  of  Tabeniae  is  supposed  to  correspond 
to  that  of  Rhemzabem.  Tabemae  is  mentioned  by 
Ammianas  Marcellinns  (xvi.  2),  anless  in  this  pas- 
sage he  means  another  phu»  (No.  2)  which  has  the 
same  name. 

3.  Between  Argentoratnm  (S(ra«Jury)  and  Divo- 
dnrnm  (Afete)  is  EUiUz-Zabem,  or  Sanemt  as  the 
French  call  it,  which  is  about  21  miles  inm  Strati- 
burg.  This  seems  to  be  the  place  which  Ammianns 
(xri.  II)  calls  Tres  Tabemae.  When  Julian  was 
marching  against  the  Alemanni,  who  were  encamped 
near  Argentoratum,  he  repaired  Tres  Tabemae,  for 
the  purpose  of  preventing  the  Germans  from  entering 
Gallia  by  this  pass  in  the  Votga,  Ammianns  (xvi. 
12)  also  gives  the  distance  from  Tres  Tabemae  to 
the  German  camp  at  Argentoratum  at  14  "  leugae," 
which  is  21  Roman  miles,  and  agrees  very  well  with 
the  distance  between  Saveme  and  Strauburg  (D'An- 
ville.  Notice,  ^.). 

S.  Tabemae  is  mentioned  by  Ansonins  (J/bseUa, 
T.  8)  on  the  road  between  Binginm  (Binjen)  and 
Noviomagns  (AVuma^cn);  but  the  geographers  are 
not  agreed  about  the  position,  whether  it  is  Bergta- 
bem,  a  place  which  is  out  of  the  way,  Bdldenau,  or 
BemauUl  on  the  MoieL  Aosonius  says  there  is 
a  spring  there : — 

"  Praetereo  arentem  ntientibos  ondiqae  tenia 
Oomnissum  rigoaaqne  nerenni  fonte  Tsbemas." 

[G.L.] 
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TABIE7(T  (Trfiqrof,  Ptol.  ■n.  14.  §  II),  > 
people  in  the  N.  part  of  Scythia,  on  this  side  of  tb« 
Imans.  [T.H.DO 

TABIE^n.  (TMii|i>eO,  an  Aethiopian  tribe, 
situated  NW  of  the  Re^  Troglodytica,  near  the 
headUnd  of  Bazinm  (Rat-d- ffascktf),  mentiooed 
by  Ptolemy  alone  (iv.  27.  §  28).        [W.  B.  D.] 

TABLAE,  in  Gallia,  is  marked  in  the  Table  be- 
tween Lufcdunnm  Batavomm  (ZXcfen)  and  Norio- 
magos  (A'5nii«7ai).  D'Anville  and  others  suppose 
it  to  be  Albbu,  a  little  above  the  junction  <^  the 
Leek  and  the  Maas,  and  oppcnte  to  Dort.    [G.  L.] 

TABOR,  a  celebrated  mountain  in  Galilee,  called 
by  the  Greek  writers  Atabyrinm,  imder  which  Dams 
it  is  described.     [Atabtrkw.] 

TABRACA.     [Thabraca.] 

TABUDA,  or  TABULLAS  in  sooM  editiaBS  «f 
Ptolemy  (ii.  9.  §  3),  a  river  of  North  Gallia.  The 
mooth  of  this  river  is  placed  by  Ptulemy  between 
Geaoriacnm  (^Boulogne)  and  the  month  of  the  Mesa 
iMaa$').  In  another  passage  (iL  9.  §  9),  after  fixij^ 
the  position  of  the  Morini,  whose  towns  were  Geao- 
riacnm and  Tamanna,  he  adds, "  Then  after  the 
Tabollas  are  the  Tnngri."  All  these  indimticns 
seem  to  show  that  the  Tabnda  or  Tabullas  is  the 
Scheldt,  which  would  be  correctly  placed  between 
the  Morini  and  the  TungrL  Orteliua,  dted  bf 
D'Anville  and  others,  is  said  to  liave  produced 
evidence  from  writings  of  the  middle  ages,  that  the 
Sckelde  was  named  Tabul  and  Tabula.     [G.  L.] 

TABURNUS  HONS  (Afoiifs  Tabunio\  ww  the 
name  given  in  ancient  times  to  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant mountain  groups  of  the  Apennines  of  Sam- 
nitmi.  It  is  sitnsted  nearly  dne  W.  of  Beneventom, 
between  the  valley  of  the  Calor  (^Colore)  and  that  of 
the  smaller  stream  of  the  Ttdero.  Like  the  still  mora 
elevated  mass  of  the  Mcmte  Maiete,  which  fnnts 
it  on  the  N.,  it  forma  no  part  of  the  main  chain  of 
the  Apenoinea  (if  that  be  reckoned,  as  usual,  by  the 
line  of  water-shed),  but  is  considerably  advanced  to- 
wards the  W.,  and  its  W.  and  NW.  slopes  conaeqaently 
descend  «t  once  to  the  broad  valley  or  plain  of  the 
Vultomus,  where  that  river  receives  its  tributary  the 
Calor.  It  is  evidently  these  slopes  and  ondw&lis 
to  which  Virgil  alludes  as  aCfbrding  a  farooraUe 
field  for  the  cultivation  of  olives  (Virg.  G«org.  iL 
38;  Vib.  Sequest.  p.  33),  with  which  they  are 
covered  at  this  day.  But  in  another  passa^  he 
alludes  to  the  "  lofty  TabiunQs  "  as  covered  with 
forests,  which  afforded  pasture  to  extensive  herds  of 
cattle.  (Id.  Aen.  xii.  715.)  Gratius  Faliscns  also 
speiks  of  it  as  a  rugged  and  rocky  gronp  of  mosjs- 
tains  (^Cyneget.  509).  We  learn  from  that  writer 
that  it  was  included  in  the  teiritoiy  of  the  Caodine 
Samnites  [Caudiki],  and  indeed  the  celebrated 
pass  of  the  Caudina  Forks  was  at  a  very  short  dis- 
tance from  the  foot  of  Mount  Tabnmns.  The  name 
of  Monte  Tabumo  or  Taburo  is  still  commonly  ap- 
plied to  the  whole  group,  though  the  different  sum- 
mits, like  those  of  the  Mateie,  have  each  their 
pecijiar  name. 

There  is  no  ground  for  reading  (as  has  been  sog- 
gested)  TiSupyor  ifos  for  AlSvpror  bfos,  in  Poly- 
bius,  iiL  lOO);  the  mountain  of  which  that  antfaor 
is  speaking  must  have  been  aitoated  in  qiute  a  dif- 
ferent part  of  luly.  [E.  H.  B.] 

TACAPE  (Twdini  or  lUrq,  PtoL  iv.  a  §  11), 
a  town  in  the  Roman  province  of  Africa,  in  the  Begio 
Syrtica  and  in  the  innermost  part  of  the  Syrtis 
Minor.  The  sniroiuiding  country  is  lepresentsd  by 
Pliny  (xvi.  27.  a.  50,  xviiL  23.  a.  51)  as  exoeedisgly 
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fraitfnl,  bat  ita  harbour  was  bad.  (Oeogr.  Kab. 
Clim.  iiL  ]>t.  ii  p.  87.)  Id  aarlj  times  it  was  sab- 
ject  to  BTzaciom;  bot  imbseqiiantlj,  as  a  Boman 
colony,  beloaf^ed  to  the  Bepo  Tripolitana,  of  which 
it  was  the  most  westerly  town.  In  its  neighbonr- 
hood  were  warm  mineral  springs  called  the  Aqnae 
Tacapitanae  (/tin.  Ant.  p.  78),  now  EUBammtA. 
(Cf.  Plin.  T.  4..S.  3;  Itiu.  Ant.  pp.  48,  60,  59,  &c, 
where  it  is  callisd  Tacapae).  Mow  G(At,  Caba,  or 
QtM)e$.  [T.  H.  D.] 

TACABAEI  (ToMpuOT,  PtoL  viL  3.  §  IS),  a 
mountain  tribe  of  India  extra  Gangem,  who  lived  in 
the  extreme  MW.  near  the  jnnction  of  the  Imaos 
and  Emodus  diains,  adjoining  the  Mens  Bepyrrbus. 
They  most  bare  occapied  part  of  the  district  now 
called  Auam.  [V.] 

TACHOMPSO  (Taxoi4(i,  Herod,  it  99;  Ta- 
eompsos,  Plin.  vi.  29.  s.  33;  Mela,  i.  9.  §  2),  a  town 
in  the  Begio  Dodecaschoenus,  8.  of  Aegypt  and  the 
Cataracts.  It  stood  npon  an  island  of  the  Nile,  and 
was  inhabited  by  a  mixed  colony  of  Aegyptians  and 
Aethiopiaos.  The  Coptic  word  Taehempsa  signifies 
"  the  pUce  of  many  crocodiles.''  Tacfaompeo  was 
seated  on  the  £.  bank  of  the  river,  lat  23°  12'  N., 
nearly  opposite  the  town  of  Pselcis.  As  Pselcis  in- 
creased, Tachompso  declined,  so  that  it  at  last  was  re- 
garded as  merely  a  suburb  of  that  town,  and  went  by 
thenameofContra-Pselcis.  Though sapposed  bys«ne 
to  have  been  near  the  modern  village  of  Como  in 
Lower  MnUa,  it  is  impossible  to  reconcile  any  known 
locality  with  the  ancient  descriptions  of  this  place. 
Heeren  (X/rtcon  Nation;  vol  i.  pp.  346,  383) 
sappcees  it  to  have  been  either  at  the  island  Kalabshe 
(Talmis)  or  20  miles  further  S  as  G/iynhe.  He- 
rodotus (L  c.)  describes  the  island  on  which  Ta- 
cbmnpso  stood  as  a  plain  cootignons  to  a  vast  lake. 
Bat  neither  such  a  lake  nor  island  now  appear  in 
this  part  of  the  Nile's  course.  The  lake  may  have 
been  the  result  of  a  temporary  inundation,  and  the 
island  gradually  undermined  and  carried  away  by 
the  periodical  floods.  [W.  B.  D.] 

TACO'LA  (TicojAo,  PtoL  vii.  2.  §  6),  a  place 
on  the  west  coast  of  the  Anrea  Chersonesns,  in 
India  extra  Osngem,  which  Ptolemy  calls  an  em- 
porium. There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  repre- 
sented now  by  either  Tavoi/  or  Teaatterm.     [V.] 

TACU'BIS  (Taicow««,  Ptol.  u.  5.  §  7),  a  place 
in  Lusitania.  [1'.  H.  D.] 

TADER,  a  river  on  the  S.  coast  of  ffispania  Tar- 
raconensis.  (Plin.  iii.  3.  s.  4.)  It  is  probably  indi- 
cated by  Ptolemy  (ii.  6.  §  14)  under  TiptSos  »o- 
To/jou  iKSoKal.     Now  the  Segura.       [T.  H.  D.] 

TADINUM  (£tA.  Tadinaa:  Ru.  near  Gvaldo),  a 
town  of  Umbria,  mentioned  by  Pliny  among  the 
mnnicipal  towns  of  that  region.  (Plin.  iii.  14.  s. 
19.)  It  is  not  noticed  by  any  other  ancient  anthor 
previous  to  the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire;  but  its 
name  is  repeatedly  found  in  the  epistles  of  Gregory 
the  Great,  and  it  is  evidently  the  same  place  called 
by  Procopins  Taginae  (^iyivas,  Procop.  R.  G.  iv. 
29),  near  whicli  the  Gothic  king  Totila  was  de- 
feated by  Narses  in  a  great  battle,  in  which  he  was 
himself  mortally  wounded,  a.  d.  552.  The  site  is 
clearly  fixed  by  the  discovery  of  some  ruins  and 
other  ancient  monuments  in  1 750  at  a  place  about 
a  mile  and  a  half  from  Gualdo,  where  there  is  an  old 
cbnrch  consecrated  in  the  middle  ages  to  Sta  Maria 
tU  Tadino.  Gualdo  is  abont  9  miles  N.  of  Nocara 
(Nnceria),  close  to  the  line  of  the  FUminian  Way : 
hence  there  is  little  doobt  that  we  should  substitute 
Tadinas  for  "Ptamss,"  a  name  obviously  cormpt, 
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given  in  the  Jamsalem  Itinerary  as  a  station  on  the 
Flaminian  Way.  (/Its.  Bier.  p.  614;  Wesseling, 
ad  loc. ;  Cramer,  Italg,  vol.  i.  p.  267.)      [E.  H.  B.l 

TADMOB.    [Paimtra.] 

TADU  (Plin.  vi.  29.  s.  35;  comp.  Strab.  xvii. 
p.  786),  a  small  island  of  the  Nile  that  formed  the 
harbonr  of  the  city  of  Heroe.  Bruce  {Travdt,  vol 
iv.  p.  618)  supposes  Tadn  to  have  been  the  modem 
Curgo,  M.  of  Schen^.  As,  however,  the  site  of 
Meroe  is  much  disputed,  that  of  Tadn  is  equally 
uncertain  (Bitter, Erdkand.  vol  i.  p.  567).  [W. B.D.] 

TAE'NABUM  (TtuVapw,  Herod.  Strab.  et  alii; 
j^  laaofitt.  ixpa,  Ptol.  iii.  16.  §  9),  a  promontory 
at  the  extremity  of  Laconia,  and  the  most  southerly 
point  of  Europe,  now  called  C.  ifatapin.  The 
name  of  Taenamm,  however,  was  not  confined  to 
the  extreme  point  bearing  the  name  of  Matapdn. 
It  has  been  shown  by  Leake  that  it  was  the  name 
given  to  the  peninsula  of  circular  form  abont  seven 
miles  in  circumference,  which  is  connected  with  the 
end  of  the  great  Taygetic  promontory  by  an  isthmus 
about  half  a  mile  wide  in  a  direct  distance.  Hence 
Taenanim  is  correctly  described  by  Strabo  as  an 
iucH]  iKKu/jtiyrj  (viii.  p.  363).  Leake  conjectures 
with  great  probability  that  Matapin  is  merely 
another  form  of  Vlirtnor,  which  may  have  been 
the  name  given  by  the  ancients  to  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  the  peninsula.  (^Morea,  voL  i.  p.  301.) 
On  either  side  it  the  isthmus,  which  connects  the 
promontory  of  Taenarum  with  that  of  Taygetns,  is 
a  bay,  of  which  the  one  on  the  east  is  called  Porio 
Qttaglioj  corrupted  into  Kaio,  and  the  one  on  the 
west  Mariit&ri  at  Marmdri.  The  name  of  Quaglio 
was  given  to  the  eastern  bay  by  the  Venetians,  be- 
cause it  was  the  last  pUce  in  Europe  at  which  the 
quails  rested  in  the  antnmn  before  crossing  over  to 
Crete  and  Cyrene.  Porta  QuagSo  is  one  of  the 
best  harbours  in  Laconia,  being  sheltered  from  the 
S.  and  SE. ;  it  is  nearly  circular,  with  a  narrow 
entrance,  a  fine  sandy  bottom,  and  depth  of  water 
for  large  ships.  Porto  Marmdri  is  described  as 
only  a  dangerons  creek.  In  the  Taenarian  penin- 
sula there  are  also  two  ports  on  its  eastern  side,  of 
which  the  northern,  called  Vath^,  is  a  long  narrow 
inlet  of  the  sea,  while  the  southern,  called  Atimato 
or  KiiUma,  a  very  small  and  ill  sheltered.  A 
quarter  of  a  mile  southward  of  the  inner  extremity 
of  the  last-mentioned  port,  a  low  point  of  rock  pro- 
jects into  the  sea  from  tlie  foot  of  the  monntain, 
which,  according  to  the  inliabitants  of  the  peninsula, 
is  the  real  C.  Matapin.  The  western  side  of  the 
peninsula  is  rocky  and  harbourless. 

The  whole  of  the  Taenarian  peninsnla  was  sacred 
to  Poseidon,  who  appears  to  have  sacceeded  to  the 
place  of  Helios,  the  more  ancient  god  of  the  locality. 
(Horn.  Hprm,  in  Apott.  411.)  At  the  eztieniity  of 
this  peninsnla  was  the  temple  of  Poseidon,  with  an 
asylum,  which  enjoyed  great  celebrity  down  to  a 
late  period.  It  seems  to  have  been  an  ancient 
Achaean  sanctoary  before  the  Dorian  conquest,  and 
to  have  continued  to  be  the  chief  sacred  place  of 
tin  Perioeci  and  Helots.  The  great  earthquake, 
which  redaced  Sparta  to  a  heap  of  rains  in  B.  c. 
464,  was  supposed  to  have  been  owing  to  the 
Lacedaemonians  having  torn  away  some  suppliant 
Helots  firom  this  sanctuary.  (Thac.  i.  128,  133; 
Paus.  iii.  25.  §  4;  Strab.  viii.  p.  363;  Eurip.  Cgcl 
292.)  Near  the  sanctuary  was  a  cavern,  through 
which  Hercules  is  said  to  have  dragged  Cerberus  to 
the  upper  regions.  (Pans.  Strab.  Ii.  cc.;  Pind.  Pyth. 
iv.  77;  Taemaiae  fauces,  Virg.   Georg.  iv.  467; 
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Tamam  aptria  wiiru,  Lncan,  is.  36.)  Then 
ia  a  slight  diffisrenoe  between  Stnbo  and  Panaanias 
in  the  position  of  the  can ;  the  fonner  placing  it 
near  the  temple,  which  agrees  with  present  appear- 
ances (see  below);  the  latter  describing  the  care  it- 
self as  the  temple,  before  which  stood  a  statae  of 
Poseidon.  Among  the  manjr  dedicatory  offerings  to 
Poseidon  the  most  celebrated  was  the  brazen  sutae 
of  Anon  seated  on  a  dolphin,  which  was  still  extant 
inthetimeofPausanias.  (Herod.  L  S3,  34.)  The 
temple  was  plundered  for  the  firat  time  \>j  the 
Aetolians.     (Pofyb.  is.  34.) 

Taenanun  is  said  to  hare  taken  its  name  from 
Taenams,  a  son  either  of  Zeos  or  Icarins  or  Elatns. 
(Pans.  iii.  14.  §  S;  Steph.  B.  «.«.;  SchoL  odApolL 
Rhod.  i.  103.)  Bochart  deriYes  the  word  from  the 
Phoenician  tmar  "rapes"  (fitiigrapk.Sacra,  p.459); 
and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  Phoenicians  ma; 
have  had  a  settlement  on  the  promontory  at  an  earlj 
period. 

Paosanias  (iiL  25.  §  4)  mentions  two  harbours 
in  connection  with  the  Taenarian  pranuntorT,  called 
respectiTely  Psamathub  (VivtoAitJs),  and  the  Har- 
bour OF  Acuiixxs  (i  AvtV  'AxlAAnot).  Scylax 
(p.  17)  also  mentions  these  two  baihonis,  and  de- 
scribes them  as  situated  back  to  back  (irrimyoi). 
Strabo  (viii.  p.  373)  speaks  of  the  former  of  these 
two  barboors  under  the  name  of  Amatbds  ('A/u- 
9oiit\  bat  omits  to  mention  the  Harbour  of  Achilles. 
It  would  appear  that  these  two  harbours  an  the 
Porto  Qmtglio  and  the  port  of  VatAg  mentioned 
above,  as  these  an  the  two  most  important  in  the 
peninsuU.  Leake  identifies  Psamathns  with  Quaglio, 
and  the  Harboor  of  Achilles  with  Fatiji,  bat  the 
French  Commission  rererse  these  positions.  We 
have,  however,  no  donbt  that  Leake  is  correct;  for 
the  ancient  remains  above  the  Porto  QaagUo,  the 
monastery  co  the  heights,  and  the  caltivated  slopes 
and  levels,  show  that  ths  Taenarian  popolatioo  has 
in  all  ages  been  chiefly  collected  here.  Moreover, 
no  ancient  writers  speak  of  a  town  in  connection 
with  the  Harbour  of  Achilles,  while  Strabo  and 
others  describe  Amathos  or  Psamathns  as  a  wiUii. 
(Steph.  B.  t.  V.  Voftaioii;  cf.  Aeschin.  £p.  1 ;  Plin. 
iv.  5.  8.  8.)  If  we  were  to  take  the  description  of 
Scylax  literally,  Psamathus  woald  be  Porto  Qu<^2k>, 
and  the  Uarboar  of  Achilles  Porto  Marmiri  ;  and 
accordingly,  they  are  so  identified  by  Curtius  ;  but 
it  is  impassible  to  believe  that  the  dangerous  creek  of 
Mormari  is  one  oS  \i»  two  harbours  so  specifically 
mentioned  both  by  Scylax  and  Pansaniiw, 

The  remains  of  the  celebrated  temple  of  Posudoo 
still  exist  at  Atotaaio,  or  KittemtM,  close  to  C. 
Uatafin  on  the  eastern  nde.  They  now  form  part 
of  a  ruined  church ;  and  the  ancient  Hellenic  wall 
may  be  traced  aa  one  side  of  the  church.  Leake 
obserres  that  ths  charch,  instead  of  facing  to  the 
east,  as  Greek  churches  osually  do,  faces  sooth- 
eastward,  towards  tlie  head  dt  the  port,  which  is 
likely  to  have  been  the  aspect  cf  the  temple.  No 
remains  of  columns  have  been  found.  A  few  paces 
north-east  of  the  church  is  a  large  grotto  in  the 
rock,  which  appears  to  be  the  cave  through  which 
Hercules  was  snpposed  to  have  dragged  Cerberas ; 
but  there  is  no  appearance  of  any  subternuean 
descent,  as  had  been  already  remarked  by  Panaanias. 
In  the  neiglibourhood  there  are  several  ancient 
cisterns  and  other  remains  of  antiquity. 

There  were  celebrated  marble  qoarries  in  the 
Taenarian  peninsnbk  (Strab.  viiL  p.  367.)  Pliny 
describes  the  Taenaiian  marble  as  black  (xxxvi. 


TAGABA. 
IS.  s.  S9,SS.  s.  43);  but  Sextos  Empirieos  (JPgrrk. 
BypoL  i.  130)  speaks  of  a  species  that  was  white 
irtien  brdien  to  pieces,  though  it  appeared  ydlonr 
in  ths  mass.  Leake  inqoired  in  nun  frr  these 
quarries. 

At  the  distance  of  40  stadia,  or  5  English  miles, 
north  of  the  isthmus  of  the  Tsenarian  peninwila, 
was  the  town  Takkardm  or  Takhascs,  subse- 
quently called  Cakiiefolis.  (JimrtrroKa,  Pans, 
iil  35.  S  9;  Kou^,  Ptol.  iii  16.  §  9;  Plin.  ir.  15. 
a.  16;  Steph.  B.  s.  «.  Tolmpoi;  Uie  same -town  is 
probably  mentioned  by  Stisb.  viiL  p.  360,  under  the 
oorrapt  form  KixiISior,)  It  contained  a  temple  of 
Demeterand  another  of  Aj^irodite,  the  latter  near 
the  sea.  The  modem  village  of  Kypiruto  stands 
on  the  site  of  this  town.  Some  ancient  remains 
and  inacriptioos  cf  the  time  of  the  Antonines  and 
their  socoessors  have  been  foond  here.  .  On  the 
door-posts  of  a  small  mined  church  are  two  in- 
scribed quadiangolar  (rr^Axu,  decorated  with  mooU- 
ings  above  and  below.  One  of  the  inseriptions  is  a 
decree  of  the  Taenarii,  and  the  other  is  by  the  cnn- 
muiiity  of  the  Eleuthero-Lacooes  (rh  KoaAr  rir 
tMvitfoXaKJmu/).  We  have  the  testimony  of 
Pansanias  (iiL  21.  §  7)  that  Caenepdis  was  aoa 
of  the  Eleathero-Laconiau  cities  ;  and  it  wonU  ap- 
pear from  the  above-mentioned  inscriptioa  that  the 
maritime  Laconians,  when  tliey  were  deUvered  from 
the  Spartan  yoke,  formed  a  OHifederatioa  and 
founded  as  their  capital  a  city  in  the  neighbooiiKiod 
of  the  revered  sanctoaiy  of  Poseidon.  The  place 
was  called  the  New  Town  (Caenepolis) ;  bat,  se  w« 
leam  from  the  inscriptions,  it  continued  to  be  alss 
called  by  its  ancient  name.  For  the  inscriptions 
reUting  to  Taenanun,  see  BSckh,  Imer.  no.  1315 
—  1317,  1321,  1322,  1389,  1393, 1483.  (On  the 
topography  of  the  Taenarian  peninsula,  see  Leake, 
Morta,  vol.  L  p  290,  seq.,  Pdopomusiaca,  p^  1 75, 
seq. ;  Boblaye,  Rtchercka,  ifc,  p.  89,  aeq. ;  Curtins, 
Pdoponnetoi,  voL  ii.  p.  277,  seq.) 

TAEZALI  (ToifoXoi  or  ToiJoAoi,  Ptol  iL  8.  § 
15),  a  people  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Britannia 
Barbara.  In  tbar  territory  was  the  promontory 
called  ToifoAor  befor  (/i.  §  .■>),  now  Knmtirit 
Head.  [T.  H.  D.] 

TAGAE  (Toyal,  Polyb.  i.  39.  §  3),  a  town  in 
the  northern  part  of  Parthia,  situated  in  the  d^les 
of  the  chain  of  Labotas,  visited  by  Antiochos  in  his 
war  againat  Aisaces.  It  has  been  conjeetored  by 
Forbiger  that  it  is  ths  same  place  as  Tape,  mcnliooed 
by  Sbabo  (jd.  p.  508)  as  a  royal  palace  in  the  ad- 
jacent province  of  Hyrcania  ;  bat  this  oonjectnre 
seems  onnecassaiy.  Perhaps  it  may  be  leprarated 
by  the  present  Daneghait.  [V.] 

TAGARA  (Tiyapa,  Per^l  M.  Erfihr.  §  51, 
ed.  Mliller  ;  PtoL  vii.  I.  §  82),  one  of  the  two 
principal  empoiia  of  the  interior  of  the  Deeam,  ac- 
cording to  the  author  of  the  Periplns.  It  is  not 
certain  what  modem  town  now  represents  this 
ancient  ute,  bat  there  ia  a  fur  presnmptkm  in 
favour  of  Dtoghir,  which  was  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment down  to  A.  D.  1293,  and  which  is  now  in 
mins,  close  to  Dowlatabad.  (Vincent,  Vogag»  of 
Ifearekui,  ii.  p.  413;  Mannert,  v.  I.  p.  83;  Bitter, 
Erdk.  V.  p.  513;  Bergh^os's  Map.)  Ptolemy,  who 
places  the  town  in  Ariaca,  probably  copied  from  the 
author  of  the  Periplns.  It  may  be  remarked  that 
the  distance  given  between  Bsrygaza  (^Beroadl\ 
Paethana  (/yioit),  and  Tagara  QDaoghir),  an 
not  reooDcikabla  with  the  aotoal  peeiti(n<rf  tlieaa 
places.  [v.] 
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TAGASTK,  or  TAGESTENSE  OPP.  (Plii  v. 
4.  8. 4),  a  tcwn  of  Nnmidia,  whow  spot  is  now 
marked  by  the  rains  at  Tajill  on  the  Oued  Bamiu 
or  Sugenut,  a  tributary  of  the  river  Mejtrda.  (^Itm. 
AiU.  p.  44.)  Tagaste  is  particularly  dintingnisbed 
by  having  been  the  birtbplaco  of  St  Augustine. 
(Aug.  Coa/.  ii.  3.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

TAGO'NIUS  (Tff)^»«>»,  Plot.  Serf.  17),  a  tri- 
butary of  the  Tagus  in  Hispania  TarracoDenais, 
either  the  Tojima  or  Btnant.  (Cf.  Florez,  Etp. 
Sttgr  T.  p.  40;  Ukert,  >u  pt  i.  p.  389.)   [T.  H.  D.] 

TAGORI.     [Taori.] 

TAGKI  (Titypoi,  Ptol.  Ui.  5.  §  25),  a  p»pl»  of 
European  Sarmatia,  on  the  borders  of  Dacia,  and 
probably  identical  with  the  Tagori  of  Pliny  (tL  7. 
8.  7)  and  Jornandes  (Get  4).  [T.  H.  D.] 

TAGUS  (Tiyos,  PtoL  iL  5.  §  4),  one  of  the 
principal  rivers  of  Spain,  being  considerably  larger 
than  the  Anas  and  having  its  sources  between 
Mounts  Oroepeda  and  Idnbeda,  in  the  conntry  of 
the  Celtiberi.  (Streb.  iil  pp.  139,  1S2,  162.) 
After  a  tolerably  straight  course  of  upwards  of  300 
miles  in  a  westerly  direction,  it  falls  into  the  At- 
lantic ocean  below  Olisippo,  where  it  is  20  stadia 
broad,  and  capable  of  bearing  the  largest  ships.  It 
was  navigable  as  far  up  as  Moron  for  smaller  ves- 
sels. According  to  Strabo,  at  flood  tides  it  over- 
flowed tie  conntry  at  its  mouth  for  a  drcnmtensnce 
of  ISO  stadia.  It  was  celebrated  for  its  fish  and 
oysters  (Smb.  &.;  Mart.  z.  78),  and  likewise  for 
its  gold  sand.(Plin.  iv.  22.  s.  85 ;  Mela,  iiL  1 ;  Ca> 
tall.  xz.  30;  Ov.  Met.  ii.  251,  &c);  of  which  last, 
however,  so  little  is  now  to  be  found  that  it  hardly 
repays  the  ampbibions  paupers  who  earn  a  pre- 
carious living  by  seeking  for  it.  (Ford's  Hand- 
book of  Spain,  f.  487;  Dillon,  i.  p.  257.)  The 
Tagonius  alone,  is  named  as  a  tribntaiy.  The  Tagus 
is  titill  called  Ttt/o  in  Spain,  Tejo  in  Portugal.  (Ct 
Liv.  xzi.  5,  xxviL  19 ;  PUn.  iii.  3.  s.  4,  viii.  42.  s. 
67 ;  Sen.  7V»<-  352,  *c.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

TAHPA'NIS  or  TEHAPHE'NES  (Jerem.  xliii. 
7,  xliv.  Ij  Ezek.  XXI.  18;  it  Ti(t>yas,  LXX.),  is 
supposed  to  be  the  same  phu»  with  the  Daphne  of 
Pelusiom  of  the  Greeks.  It  was  the  seat  of  a  gar- 
rison under  tlie  native  and  the  Persian  kuigs  of 
Aegypt  (Herod,  ii.  30),  and  was  probably  a  place  of 
considerable  strength  and  importance,  since  it  com- 
manded the  high  road  to  Syria  (Strab.  xvii.  p.  802). 
According  to  the  Hebrew  writers,  Tahpanis  was 
idso  occasionally  a  loyal  residence  in  Phanumio 
times.  In  the  rogn  of  PsammiUchos  (B.a  670, 
foil.)  the  troops  quartered  at  Tahpanis,  in  common 
with  the  rest  of  the  native  Aegyptian  army,  ofiended 
by  the  king's  favour  to  his  Canan  and  Greek  mer- 
cenaries, abandoned  their  conntiy,  and  established 
themselves  in  the  Begio  Dodecaschoenns  S.  of  Syene 
(Diodor.  i.  67).  From  the  Itineraries  it  appean 
that  Daphne  or  Tahpanis  was  16  Boman  miles  from 
Pelusinra.  Td-defenneh,  lying  nearly  in  a  direct 
line  between  the  modem  Sala-kiieh  and  Pelosinm, 
is  supposed  to  be  on  the  site  of  Tahpanis.  [W.B.D.] 

TALABBIGA  (ri  TalMpiya,  App.  Bup.  73), 
a  town  of  Lusitania,  between  Eminium  and  Lango- 
briga.  (7(M.  AnL  p.  421 ;  PUn.  ii.  5.  a.  7,  iv.  21. 
s.  35.)  Variously  idenUfiod  with  Cacia,  Aveiro, 
Talavera  de  la  Segno,  and  VUlarMto.  [T.  H.  D.] 

TALA'BROCA  (ToAo«p(iit7;,  Strab.  xi.  p.  508), 
one  of  the  four  principal  towns  of  Hyrcania  noticed 
by  Strabo.  It  is  perhaps  the  same  place  that  is 
called  Tambrax  by  Pol/bins  (x.  31).  Its  site  cannot 
now  be  identified.  [V.  j 
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TALACOUT  (ToAiewpK,  PtoL  viL  4.  §  7),  a 
port  on  the  north-western  side  of  the  island  of 
Taprobane  or  Ceyhn.  It  is  described  as  an  em- 
porimn,  and  has,  probably,  derived  its  name  from 
the  proinontory  of  Cory,  which  was  opposite  to  it, 
<Hi  the  mainland.  It  appears  to  have  been  also 
called  Aacote  (^Katcirri).  [V.] 

TALADUSII  (ToXoSa^iai,  Ptol.  iv.  2.  §  17),  a 
people  in  the  north  part  of  Manietania  Caesari- 
ensis.  [T.  H.  D.] 

TALAEUSMON&    [Taujuccb.] 

TALAMINA  (TaAoM&i),  Ptol.  iL  6.  §  27),  a 
town  of  the  Senrri  in  Gallaecia.  [T.  H.  D.] 

TALARES  (TdXi^Ki),  a  Moloesian  people  of 
Epeirus,  extinct  in  the  time  of  Strabo  (ix.  p.  434). 

TALAUSA  (TiUovpa),  a  mountain  fortress  in 
Pontns  to  which  Mithndatee  withdrew  with  his 
most  pndons  treasures,  which  were  afterwards 
ibnnd  there  by  Lncullus.  (Dion  Cass.  xxzv.  14; 
Appian,  MWtr.  115.)  As  the  place  is  not  men- 
tioned by  other  writers,  tame  suppose  it  to  have 
been  the  same  as  Gazinra,  the  niodera  Tourhhal 
which  is  perched  upon  a  lofty  isolated  rock.  (Ha- 
milton, Raeareha,  voL  i.  p.  360.)  [L.  S.] 

TALBEMDA  (TiKgcia  or  Til^SmSa),  a  town 
in  the  interior  of  Pisidia,  noticed  only  by  Ptolemy 
(T.  5. 1  8J.  [L.  &] 

TA'LETUM.    [Laoohia,  p.  108,  b.] 

TALU  {Itin.  ^nt  p.218),  or  TALIATA  {Not. 
Imp.),  erroneously  called  Tayiiris  by  Ptidemy  (iii 
9.  §  4),  Tabata  by  the  Geogr.  Rav.  (iv.  7),  and 
Faliata  in  the  Tab.  Pent  A  place  in  Upper  Moesia, 
between  Novae  and  Egeta.  Variously  identified 
with  TatttUa,  Gdgerdtmtit,  and  a  pUce  near  Alt 
Porea.  [T.  H.  D.] 

TALICUS,  a  river  of  Seythia  intra  Imaom. 
(Amm.  Marc  xxiii  6.  §  63.)  [T.  H.  D.I 

TALLAEUS  or  TALAEDS  HONS  (BiSckb, 
Corp.  Inter.  Graec  vol  ii.  p.  423 ;  Hesycfa.  «.  v.), 
the  station  of  Talus,  the  mythical  man  of  bronze, 
and  the  guardian  of  the  island  of  Crete.  The  well- 
known  inscription  which  deplores  the  loss  of  Artemis, 
the  chaste  wife  of  Salvins  Menas,  is  now  bnried  by 
the  mass  of  earth  and  stones  heaped  up  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  stalactitic  cavern  of  ifeUMm.  This 
grotto,  memnable  in  modem  times  for  the  massacre 
of  the  Cretan  Christians  by  the  Mohammedans,  is 
identified  from  the  inscription  with  the  spot  where 
in  ancient  times  human  victims  were  presented 
before  the  sUtoe  <^  Talus.  (Pashiey,  TraveU,  vol. 
i.  pp.  126—139.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

TALMEN  (ToA/i^f,  Arrian,  Indie  c.  29),  a 
port  of  Gedrasia  at  which  the  fleet  of  Nearchns 
foond  a  secure  harbour.  It  is  not  clear  what  place . 
now  may  be  identified  with  it,  and  difi'erent  geo- 
graphers have  held  different  opinions.  Vincent 
(Vosage  ofNearehm,  i.  p.  271)  thmks  it  is  the  bay 
formed  by  the  mouth  of  a  small  river  called  by 
Ptolemy  Candriaces  or  Hydriaces  (vi.  8.  §  8).  It 
was  probably  close  to  the  modem  town,  Ckotibor 
Til  and  Punig.  (Cf.  Gosselin,  iiu  p.  148.)      [V.] 

TALMIS  {It  Anton,  p.  161;  Olympiodor.  op. 
Phottum,  p.  62,  ed.  Bekker),  a  town  in  the  B«gio 
Dodecaschoenns,  S.  of  Philae,  from  which  it  was 
five  days'  jonmey  distant,  situated  in  hit  23°  30*  N., 
and  consequently  immediately  under  the  tropic  of 
Cancer.  'Talmis  stood  on  the  western  hank  of  the 
Nile,  and  is  represented  by  the  modem  Kalabedte, 
The  Libyan  hills  which  rise  immediately  behind  the 
town  affiuded  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  materials 
for  boilding,  aud  the  ancient  quarries  are  still  nsible 
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in  tlMir  Bides.  Th*  roinaef  Tafanii  anofBorpMung 
iatemt,  lad  caafmimij  in  good  pKaerration, 
probably  becanae,  bang  sxcaT*t«d  in  tbe  undxtone, 
they  neaped  matilatioD  or  deetrnotiaD  by  tlie  Per- 
sian!. Tbe  principal  ■tmotore  was  a  rock-temple 
at  the  foot  of  tbe  bills,  dedicated,  as  appears  both 
from  a  hieroglypbical  and  a  Greek  inscription,  to  a 
deity  named  Majodolis  or  Halulis,  a  son  of  Isis.  HU 
mytbical  history  is  exJiibited  on  bas-reliefs.  But  tbe 
aculptnrag  at  Talmis  are  of  tbe  highest  intenst,  both 
as  works  of  art  and  as  liistorical  monuments.  Their 
execntion  is  tbe  work  of  rarinns  ages:  some,  as  ap- 
pears by  their  mde  forms,  ascending  to  a  remote  an- 
tiquity, others,  as  those  in  the  temple  of  Mandulis, 
being  of  the  best  days  of  Aegyptian  art.  The  temple 
was  foonded  by  Amnnoph  II.,  was  rebuilt  by  one  of  the 
Ptolemies,  ana  repaired  in  the  reigns  of  the  Caesars, 
Attgnstus,  Caligula,  and  Trajan.  The  snbjects  of 
these  sculptures  reprssent  partly  the  triumphs  of 
tbe  Pbaraofas,  and  partly  the  tribute*  exacted  by 
them  fhm  the  conquered.  On  one  wall  is  tbe 
warrior  in  bis  chariot  putting  to  flight  bearded  men 
in  short  garments,  aimed  with  bows  and  arrows, 
and  a  sickle-shaped  knife  w  sword.  In  another 
compartment  the  conqoeror  is  in  the  act  of  potting 
liis  captives  to  death.  Another  repreeents  the  booty 
obtained  after  a  Tictoiy,  and,  besides  the  captives, 
exhibits  tbe  spoils  taken,  a.  g.  licm-headed  and  licm- 
dawed  cbair^  knives,  loaves,  sandals,  skins  of 
animals,  &&  Tbeee  scnlptnres  illostrate  also  the 
aatoral  liistocyof  S.  Aethiopia.  They  nmtain  6gnrea 
«f  lions,  antelopsa,  and  bolls,  greyhoonds,  ginSes, 
ostnches  and  moiikeys.  The  giraffes  and  ostriches 
point  deariy  to  a  coontiy  south  of  tbe  ntuust  limit 
of  Aegyptian  dominion,  and  seem  to  indicate  wars 
with  the  Oaramantes  and  the  kingdom  of  Bomoo. 
Herodotus  (iii.  97)  mentions  ebony  wood  among  the 
articles  of  tribute  which  every  tiine  years  Aethiopia 
offered  to  the  Pendan  king.  Ebony  as  well  as  ivory, 
a  prsdnct  of  tbe  interior  of  Libya,  appears  on  the 
walla  of  the  temple  of  Mandolis.  A  oolonred  iiw- 
simile  of  these  sculptures  is  dispUyed  in  one  of  tbe 
rooms  of  the  British  Museum.  At  a  abort  distance 
IrMn  Talmis  stood  another  temple  <^  scarcely  inferior 
interest,  and  the  space  betwem  is  covered  with  heaps 
of  earth  and  fragments  of  pottery,  mixed  with  human 
bonee  and  bandages  that  have  bees  steeped  in  bito- 
roeo — the  evident  traces  of  a  large  neorop<dis.  At 
Talmis  has  been  also  discoversd  an  inscription  in 
tbe  Greek  language,  supposed  to  be  of  the  age  of 
Diocletian,  in  which  Silco,  king  of  Aethio|Ha  and 
Mobia,  commemorates  his  victories  over  tbe  Blem- 
myea.  The  wealth  of  Talmis,  apparent  in  ita 
•cnlptorss,  wa«  doubtlesa  in  great  measnre  owing 
to  its  poeition  as  a  commercial  station  betwesn 
Aegypt  and  Aethiopia,  but  partly  also  to  the  emerald 
mines  in  its  neighbourhood.  In  the  fifth  centuiy  A.D., 
the  town  and  its  neighbourhood  were  cccniaed  by 
the  Blemmyes,  who  liad  a  regular  government,  since 
they  bsd  chiefs  of  tribee  (^v^clpxe<)  and  were  cele- 
brated for  their  skill  in  divmation.  (Olympiodor.  ago. 
Pkotium,  p.  62.)  [W.  B.  D.] 

TALUBATH  (ya3MuttB,  Ptol.  iv.  6.  §  35),  a 
town  of  Gaetnlia,  in  the  NW.  of  Libya  Interior,  per- 
haps the  modern  T<^leL  [T.  H.  D.] 

TALCCTAE,  a  tribe  of  India  extra  Gaogem, 
mentioned  by  Pliny  (vL  19.  s.  22).  They  were 
probably  seated  beyond  tbe  Brahmaputra,  in  the 
mountains  of  Birmah.  SiUig,  in  bis  recent  edition 
of  Pliny,  has  giren  the  name  as  Thaintae.     [V.] 

TAHABA(Taf(«pl(,Pt>'  u.  3.  §  30),  a  town  of 
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the  Dnmnonii,  at  the  SW.  extremity  of  Britannia 
Komana,  at  the  mouth  aS  the  Tamama.  Mow  Ta- 
merton  near  Pigmimth.    (Camden,  p.  25.)  [T.H.D.] 

TAMARICl,  a  Gallaecian  tribe  on  the  river 
Tamaris  in  Hispania  Tanacanensis.  (Plin.  ir.  SOl 
s.  34;  Hek,  iii.  1.)  According  to  Pliny  (xxx.  S. 
s.  1 8)  there  were  certain  noted  springs  in  their  ter- 
ritory, which  are  ondonbtedly  the  same  described 
by  Florei  {Cantabria,  p.  4)  near  the  hermits^  of 
S.  Juan  ck  ftimtat  divmat.  12  Spanish  miles  E.  of 
Leon',  and  5  N.  of  SaUamia.  (Ot  Ukert,  iL  pt.! 
p.  302,  note  80.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

TAMARIS  (called  by  Ptidemy,  Taiiapa,  ii.  6.  § 
2),  a  small  river  of  Gallaecia  in  Hispania  Tarracoo- 
ensis,  which  falls  into  the  Atlantic  ocean  by  tbe  port 
of  Ebora,  between  the  Minius  and  the  jnmaatacf 
Nerium.  (Mela,  iiL  1.)  Now  the  Tamire.  [T.HJ).] 

TAMABUS  (TVanaro),  a  river  of  Samuinm, 
which  GUIs  mto  the  Calor  {Colore),  about  5  mila 
above  Beosvantiun.  Its  name  b  known  only  from 
the  Itineraiy  of  Antooinos,  which  pUces  a  statioB 
"super  Tamamm  flnvinm'  on  the  road  firon  Bo- 
viannm  to  Eqnns  Tuticns.  (/(M.  Ant.  p.  103.) 
The  line  of  this  road  is  not  very  clear,  bat  the 
modern  nam*  of  til*  Tamaro  leaves  no  donbt  of  the 
river  meant.  It  rise*  in  the  monntains  near  Sae- 
pinum,  only  a  few  mile*  from  Bovianimi,  and  flow* 
with  a  ganeia]  direction  fran  M.  to  8.  tin  it  join* 
the  Calor  as  above  indicated.  [E.  H.  B.^ 

TAMABUS  {titiaptt,  Ptol.  n.  3.  §  4),  a  small 
river  on  tbe  S.  ooast  oif  Britannia  Bomana,  now  tiie 
Tamar.  [T.H.D.] 

TAMASSUS(T^ia<r«^t,  PtoL  r.  14.  §  6  ;  ealkd 
also  Tamaeens  by  Pliny,  t.  31.  a.  35,  TafiAnt 
by  Coostantina  Porpfayr.  de  Than.  i.  p.  39,  and 
Tamesa  by  Statins,  AMU.  I  413;  cf.  coins  ia 
Eckbel,  L  3.  p.  88),  a  town  in  tbe  interior  of  tlw 
island  of  Cyprus,  29  milee  SW.  of  Soloe,  and  oo  the 
road  horn  that  plan  to  Tremithns.  It  lay  in  a 
firuitful  neighbourhood  (Ovid,  U.  x.  644),  and  in  the 
vicinity  of  some  extensive  copper  mines,  winch 
yielded  a  kind  of  rust  used  in  medicine  (Strsh.  xir. 
p.  864).  It  is  very  probably  the  Te^emiof  Homer 
lOd.  i.  184;  Nitich,  <uf  ioc  ;  cf.  Mannert,  vL  I.  pi 
452),  in  which  case  it  would  appear  to  have  ben 
the  principal  market  for  the  capper  trade  of  tin  is- 
land in  those  early  times.  Hence  some  derive  its 
name  from  the  Phoenician  werd  tkanaa,  signifyiw 
tmeltmg.  [T-RD.] 

TAMBRAS:    [TAijtBltooA.] 

TAMESA  or  TAHESIS  (T<^i«ra,  Dion  Cass. 
xL  3),  a  river  on  tbe  E.  eoaat  of  Britannia  Bomana, 
oo  which  Londiniom  lay;  the  Tliamet.  (Casi. 
B.O.T.U;  Tac.  Anm.  xiv.  32.)         [T.  H.  D.  1 

TAMES1&     [Tajosa.] 

TAMLi  (Td^M,  PtoL  ii  3.  §  IS),  a  town  of 
the  Vacomagi  co  the  E.  coaat  of  Britannia  Barbara, 
probably  on  Loch  Toy.  [T.  H.  D.] 

TAMLATHIS  (TofiieBis,  Steph.  B.  #.  ».),  was  a 
considerable  town  in  Lowa  Aegypt,  sitnated  at  the 
month  of  the  Phatnitie  arm  of  the  Nile.  It  is  less 
celebrated  in  history  than  its  representative,  tbe 
modem  Damiat  or  Damiktta,  which,  since  the  era 
of  the  Crusades,  has  always  been,  tmtil  tbe  rise  rf 
Altxamdria  in  tbe  present  centnry,  one  of  tbe  most 
populoos  and  commercial  places  m  the  Ddta.  Many 
antique  colomns  and  blocks  ficm  the  ancient  town  aie 
built  into  the  walls  cf  the  mosques  in  tbe  modem 
one.  The  preseM  DtmtieKa,  indeed,  does  not  occnpy 
the  site  of  Tamiathis,  since,  according  to  Abnlfeda, 
the  original  town  cf  tliat  name  was  destroyed,  oo 
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aoooDBt  of  its  ezpOMd  sitaation,  lad  rebtult  Ugber 
Tjp  the  Nile,  ab^t  9  nules  ftarther  from  the  sea. 
The  date  of  this  change  of  poeition  is  fixed  bj 
Abnifeda  in  the  year  of  the  Hegu«  648  (a.d. 
1251).  [W.B.D.] 

TAMKA  (T({m>«,  Strab.  xvi.  p.  768;  Steph.  B. 
«.  V. ;  Tamna,  PUn.  vi.  28.  a.  82 ;  Soiitm,  Ptol.  vi. 
7.  §  37;  Tbomna,  PUn.  ziL  14.  s.  32  :  Eth. 
TatuvCrT);),  a  city  of  Arabia,  and  the  chief  town  of 
the  Cattabaneis  (Catabani),  according  to  Strabo,  or 
of  the  Gebanitae,  according  to  Pliny.  It  is  de- 
scribed by  Pliny  as  a  large  commercial  town  with 
65  temples,  to  which  cararans  from  Gaza  in  Pales- 
tine resorted.  It  is  probably  Soni,  the  present 
capital  of  Yemen. 

TAMNUH,  in  Oallis,  is  placed  by  the  Itineraties 
on  a  road  from  Bardigala^fonfaoux)  to  Hediolanum 
Santonum  (^Saiatet) ;  bnt  in  the  Table  the  name  is 
written  Lamnam.  The  distance  from  Blavia  or 
BlaTinm  (^Blaye)  to  Tamnnm  is  xtL  in  the  Itina.; 
bat  the  distance  zzii.  in  the  Table  is  nearer  the 
tmth,  if  Tallanont  or  TeimiM  is  the  site  of  Tam- 
niun,  Talmon  is  below  Blaye  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Gtrottdt.  {G.  L.] 

TAMUGADIS,  a  town  in  Namidia,  on  the  E.  side 
of  Mount  Aorasins,  and  14  miles  NE.  of  Lambese. 
(Jt.  Ant.  pp.  34,  40;  Thamngadis,  Tab.  Pad.) 
It  still  retains  the  name  of  Tantigadi.  (Brace.) 
Lapie  identifies  it  with  J^er&MKiiA.      [T.  H.  D.] 

TAMYNAE  (Taiiimi,  Strab.  et  alii  ;  Taiiiva, 
Steph.  B. ».  V. :  Eth.  Tafiwcuos,  Toftuvfis),  a  town 
of  Euboea  in  the  territory  of  Eretris,  at  the  foot  of 
Ht.  Cotylaenm,  with  a  temple  of  Apollo,  said  to  have 
been  built  by  Admetos.  (Strab.  x.  p.  447  ;  Steph. 
B.  «.  w.  Tofwro,  K<ni\mop.y  It  was  taken  by  the 
Persians,  when  they  attacked  Eretria  in  b.  a  490 
(Herod,  vi.  101),  bnt  it  is  chiefly  memorable  for  the 
victory  which  the  Athenians,  nnder  Phooion,  gained 
bere  orer  Callias  of  Chalcis,  B.  c.  350.  (Aesch.  c. 
Cte*.  §§  85 — 88,  de  Fait.  Leg.  180  ;  Dem.  dePae. 
5;  Plat.  Phoc.  12.)  Leake  places  Tamynae  at  the 
village  of  Ghj/mni,  at  the  foot  rf  a  high  motmtain, 
which  he  sopposes  to  be  the  ancient  Cotylaeum 
(ilnCMnt  Creece,  vd.  ii.  p.  439);  but  Ulrichs  regards 
AlMri,  where  there  are  several  ancient  remains,  as 
the  site  of  Tamynae.  (JUianiichet  Museum,  foe 
1847,  p.  512.) 

TAMT'RACA  (Taiuipditti,  Ptol.  iii.  5.  §  8,  viU. 
10.  §  3),  a  town  and  promontory  of  European  Sar- 
matia  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  lake  (Arrian,  Per. 
P.  Eux.  p.  20),  and  in  the  innermost  pert  of  the 
gulf  of  Carcinitis,  now  gnlf  of  Achtnetchid  or  Pen- 
top.  Hence,  according  to  Strabo,  the  Sinus  Carcinites 
was  also  called  the  gulf  of  TamyracS  (vii.  p.  308). 
Bat  the  coast  has  undergone  such  extensive  altera- 
tions at  this  part,  that  all  attempts  to  determine  the 
site  of  the  town  are  unavailing.  Some,  indeed,  have 
donbted  its  existence,  as  it  is  mentioned  only  by 
Ptolemy.  (Ct  Neumann,  Die  Bdlenen  in  Stythen- 
lande,  p.  379 ;  Ukert,  iiL  2.  p.  457 ;  Gail,  Geo^.  M. 
SI  p.  127.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

TAMYRACES  SINU&      [Caboiha  ;    TxitT- 

BACA.] 

TAMYRASorDAMUTlAS  (Topipoi,  Strab.  xvi. 
p.  756;  Acmolfwt,  Polyb.  Xr  68),  a  river  of  Phoe- 
nicia between  Sidon  and  Berytus,  the  modem  Nahr- 
eA-Dim&r.  (Robinson,  BM.  Ret.  voL  ii  p.  488, 
and  ed.)     [Comp.  Lkohtes.] 

TANAGEE  or  TANAGRUS  (roaajro),  a  river 
of  Lncania,  a  tributary  of  the  SUams.  It  rises  in 
tha  ■nwT'tB'"'  near  Logo  Negro,  flows  &r  about 
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30  miles  in  a  NNE.  direction,  thnm^  a  broad  and 
level  upland  valley  called  the  VaOe  dilHano,  till 
near  La  PoUa  it  sinks  into  the  earth,  and  emerges 
again  through  a  cavern  at  a  place  thence  called  La 
PerUua.  This  peculiarity  is  mentioned  by  Pliny, 
who  calls  it  "fluvius  in  Atinate  campo,"  without 
mentioning  its  name  (Plin.  ii.  103.  s.  106,  with 
Hardoin's  note) :  but  this  is  known  to  us  from 
Virgil,  who  notices  it  in  connecti<»i  with  Mount 
Albumns,  which  rises  immediately  to  the  W.  of  it, 
and  the  epithet  "  siccus "  which  he  applies  to  it 
("  sicci  ripa  Tanagri  ")  doubtless  refers  to  this  same 
peculiarity.  (Virg.  Georg.  iii.  151 ;  Serv.  ad  too.; 
Vib.  Seq.  p.  19.)  There  is  no  doubt,  also,  that  in 
the  Itinerary  wa  should  read  "  Ad  Tanagrom  "  for 
"Ad  Tanarum,"  a  station  which  it  places  on  the 
road  from  Salemum  to  Kerulum.  (/<»>.  Ant.  p.  109.) 
The  same  Itinerary  gives  a  station  "  Ad  Calorem," 
as  the  next  on  this  line  of  route,  which  seems  to 
show  that  the  river  was  then,  as  now,  called  in  the 
upper  part  of  its  course  Calor  or  Calore,  while  in 
the  lower  part  it  assumes  the  name  of  Tanagro  or 
Negro.  This  part  <^  the  route,  however,  is  very 
confused.  [E.  H.  B.] 

TANAGRA  (Tdnry/ja:  Eth.  Tainrypeuos:  the 
territory  Tayarypata,  Pans.  ix.  22.  §  1,  and 
TayayptSiei  or  TayarfpuHi,  Strab.  ix.  p.  404:  Ac^. 
Tayayput6s  i  Grimidha  or  Grim&ta),  a  town  of 
Boeotia,  situated  upon  the  left  bank  of  the  Asopna, 
in  a  fertile  plain,  at  the  distance  of  130  stadia  firom 
Oropus  and  200  from  Phitaeae  (Dicaearch.  StaL  Gr. 
pp.  12,  14,  ed.  Hudson).  Several  ancient  writers 
identified  Tanagra  with  the  Homeric  Graea  (Tpma, 
Horn.  /{.ii.  498;  Lyeopbr.  644);  but  others  supposed 
them  to  be  distinct  places,  and  Aristotle  regarded 
Oropus  as  the  ancient  Grata.  (Steph.  B.  i.  v. 
Tdrtcfpa;  Strab.  ix.  p.  404  ;  Pans.  ix.  20.  §  2.) 
It  is  possible,  as  Leake  has  remarked,  that  Tanagra, 
sometimes  written  Tanagraea,  may  be  connected  with 
the  ancient  name  Graea,  Tana,  being  an  Aeolic  suffix, 
and  that  the  modem  name  Grinddha  or  Grimdla 
may  retain  traces  of  the  Homeric  name.  Tanagra  was 
also  called  Poemandria,  and  its  territory  Poemandris, 
from  the  fertile  meadows  which  snrrounded  the  city. 
(SteiJi.  B.  J.  V. ;  Strab.  ix.  p.  404.)  The  most  andent 
inhabitants  of  Tanagra  are  said  to  have  been  the 
Gephyraei,  who  came  from  Phoenicia  with  Cadmus, 
and  from  thenoe  emigrated  to  Athens.  (Herod,  v. 
57;  Strab.  ix.  p.  404).  From  its  vicinity  to  Attica 
the  territory  of  Tanagra  was  the  scene  of  more  than 
one  battle.  In  b.  o.  457  the  Lacedaemonians  on 
their  rettun  from  an  expedition  to  Doris,  took  up  a 
position  at  Tanagra,  near  the  borders  of  Attica,  with 
the  view  of  assisting  the  oligarchical  party  at  Athens 
to  overthrow  the  democracy.  The  Athenians,  with 
a  thousand  Argeians  and  some  Thesaalian  horse, 
crossed  Mount  Panes  and  advanced  against  the 
Lacedaemonians.  Both  sides  fought  with  great 
bravery ;  but  the  Lacedaemonians  gained  the  victory, 
chiefly  through  the  treacherous  desertion  of  the 
Thessalians  in  the  very  heat  of  the  engagement 
(Thuc.  I  107,  108;  Diod.  xi.  80.)  At  the  begin- 
ing  of  the  following  year  (b.  c.  456X  and  only  sixty- 
two  days  after  their  defeat  at  Tanagra,  the  Athenians 
under  Uyronides  again  invaded  Boeotia,  and  gained 
at  Oenophyta,  in  the  territory  of  Tanagra,  a  brilliant 
and  decisive  victory  over  the  Boeotians,  which  made 
them  masters  of  the  whole  country.  The  walls  aC 
Tanagra  were  now  razed  to  the  ground.  (Thuc  i. 
108;  Diod.  xi.  81,  82.)  In  B.  c.  426  the  Athenians 
made  an  incnrsioa  into  the  terriUsy  of  Tanagra,  and 
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on  their  ratnrn  defstted  the  TtimgruKa  and  Boeo- 
tUos.  (Thua  iu.  91.)  DicMurchns,  who  risited 
Taoagn  in  the  time  of  Cessander,  ujs  that  the  citjr 
stand*  00  a  TOggtd  and  loftjr  height,  and  has  a  white 
chalkj  appearance.  The  hoosea  an  adocoed  with 
handsome  porticoea  and  encaostie  paintings.  The 
sniTonndinf;  coontrj  doe*  not  grow  mnch  com,  but 
produces  the  beet  wine  in  Boeotia.  Dicaearcbns  adds 
that  the  inhabitants  are  wealthy  bat  ii-ngal,  being  for 
the  mobt  part  landholdera,  not  mannCacturers ;  and 
he  praises  them  for  their  justice,  good  fiuth,  and  hos- 
pitality. (/)e  StatH  Grate,  f.  12.)  In  the  time  of 
Angnatas,  Tanagia  and  Thespiae  were  the  two  most 
prosperous  cities  in  Boeotia.  (Strmb.  ix.  p.  403.) 
Tanagia  is  oaUed  by  PUny  (iv.  7.  s.  18)  a  fine 
state;  it  is  menUoacd  by  Ptoleniy  (iii.  IS.  §  SO); 
and  it  continued  to  Boorish  in  the  sixth  oentniy. 
(HierocL  p.  645.)  Its  pnblic  buildings  are  described 
at  some  length  by  Pauaanias  (iz.  20.  §  3,  seq.). 
The  principal  temple  wsa  that  of  Dionysos,  which 
contained  a  celebiated  statue  of  Parian  marble,  by 
Calamis,  and  a  remarkable  Triton.  Near  it  were 
temples  of  Themis,  Aphrodite  and  Apollo,  and  two  of 
Hermes,  in  one  of  which  he  was  worshipped  as 
Criophoms,  and  in  the  other  as  Pramachos.  Near 
the  latter  was  the  theatre,  and  probably  at  no  great 
distano*  the  gymnasiom,  which  contained  a  picture 
of  Corinns,  who  was  a  natire  of  Tanagra.  There 
was  also  a  monaroeot  of  this  poetess  in  a  conspicaoas 
part  of  the  city.  Psnsanias  remsrks  ss  a  peculiarity 
in  Tanagra,  that  all  their  sacr«d  bnildings  were 
phusad  by  themselvee,  apart  from  the  honses  of  the 
town  (iz.  22.  §  2.)  He  likewise  notices  (iz.  22. 
§  4)  that  Tanagra  was  famous  for  its  breed  of  fight- 
ing-cocks, a  circumstance  which  is  mentioned  by 
other  writers.  (Varr.  d»  Re  Jiutl.  iii.  9.  §  6 ;  Hesycb. 
s.  •.  K«\«l^^  ;  Suidss,  «.  •.  Ta»terp€udi  i\f  rr«- 
^Koi.)  Tanagn  possessed  a  considerable  territory; 
and  Strabo  (iz.  p.  405)  mentions  four  Tillagss  be- 
longing to  it,  Eleon  or  Heleoo,  Harms,  Mycahssns, 
and  Pharae.   (Pherae,  Plin.  iv.  7.  a.  12). 

The  ruins  of  Tanagra  are  situated  at  an  unin- 
habited spot,  called  Grimidka  or  Orimdia,  situated 
3  miles  south  of  the  viUsge  of  SUmiUari.  The 
sit*  is  a  large  hill  nearly  circular,  rising  from  the 
north  bank  of  the  Asopos.  The  upper  part  of  the 
site  is  rocky  and  abrupt,  looking  down  upon  thetown 
beneath ;  and  it  was  probably  upon  this  upper  height 
thst  the  sscred  edifices  stood  apart  from  the  other 
buildings  of  the  town.  The  walls  of  the  city  which 
embraced  a  circuit  of  about  two  miles,  may  still  be 
traced,  bat  they  are  a  mere  heap  of  ruins.  About 
100  yards  below  the  height  already  deecribed  are  the 
remains  of  the  theatre,  hollowed  out  of  the  slope.  On 
the  terrace  bdow  the  theatre  to  the  NE.  are  the 
fbundatioss  of  a  public  building,  fbnned  of  marble  of 
a  very  dark  colour  with  a  green  east  Tb*  grannd 
is  thickly  strewn  in  erery  direction  with  rsmains  of 
•artheoware,  betokening  the  ezistencs  of  a  numerous 
population    in    former    timos.    (Leaks.  Xorthtm 
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Greeee,  vol.  it  p.  454,  seq.;  WurJswwfli,  A&tmamd 
Attica,  p.  14,seq.;  oomp.  K.  0.  H&l]er,Ordk>BieKi*, 
p.  20.) 
TA'NAIS  (TaraTf,  PtoL  iiL  5.  §  14,  ▼.  9.  $§  1. 1, 

&&),  a  famous  rirer,  which  in  the  conise  of  time 
wss  universally  aaeomed  as  the  boondary  between 
Europe  and  Asia.  (Strab.  rii  310,  zi.  490;  Mela, 
i.  3;  Scyl.  p.  30,  &c)  The  older  writers  of  an- 
tii)aity  thought  that  it  row  from  a  large  lake  (He- 
rod, n.  57 ;  Ephor.  ap.  Anoo.  Per.  P.  Ewe.  p.  4), 
which  is  reslly  the  esse,  its  source  being  in  the  bb 
/sum  Otero,  in  the  gorerunwnt  of  Toula;  whilst  later 
writen  held  that  it  bad  ita  sonroes  rather  in  the 
Cancasus  (Strah.  xi.  493;  Ammian.  zxiL  8),  or  in 
the  Bhipacan  mountains.  (Mela,  i.  19;  Loon. 
iiL  S73i  Prooopi  B.  0.  ir.  6,  &c)  The  last  of 
these  hypotheses  was  most  generally  accepted;  bat 
there  was  likewise  a  fonrth  which  inade  it  a  branch 
of  ths  Ister  (Strab.  I  c).  Whilst  Strabo,  bowenr, 
adduces  thess  diSiemit  opinions,  he  himself  holds 
that  its  source  was  entirely  unknown  (ii.  107).  It 
is  rrpresented  as  flowing  in  so  rapid  a  stream  that 
it  never  froze.  (Mek,  t  c;  cf.  Nomns,  Dhitfi. 
xziii.  85.)  It  flows  first  in  a  SE.  and  then  m  a 
SW.  direction ;  and  after  receiTing  the  Hyrgit  (or 
Syrgis)  as  a  tributary,  empties  itself  into  the  Pains 
Maeotis  {Sea  ij/"  Atqf)  by  two  months.  (Herod, 
iv.  100.)  Theee  mouths,  which  are  at  the  most 
nnthem  point  of  the  Pains  Maeotis,  Strabo  pIsces 
at  the  distance  of  60  stadia  from  one  another  (rii. 
310),  whilst  Artemidorus  (ap.  Eustath.  ad  Ovm. 
14)  makes  them  only  7  stadia  distant  At  pmcit, 
however,  the  Don  has  13  mouths.  (Clarke,  Trttt. 
I  p.  42.1.)  The  etyoMlogy  of  the  name  is  disensstd 
by  Platarch  (de  /'Am.  14)  and  Eustathins  {I  c); 
but  its  true  derivation  is  from  the  Scythian  word 
Am  or  Dan,  signifying  mater,  which  occurs  is  ths 
names  of  other  rivets,  ss  Danubios,  Eridanns,  Ac 
(Forbiger,  FajuS.  dee  Alt.  Geogr.  p.  325,  n.  16.) 
The  Tanais  is  frequently  alluded  to  by  the  Lada 
poets.  (Hot.  CM.  iii.  la  1 ;  Viig.  ft  iv.  517 ;  Ov. 
JSx.  foHt  iv.  10,  55,  &c)  Clarin  CTrmb,  i 
pp.  339,  448,  note)  would  identify  it  with  tb* 
Danaett,  from  the  similarity  of  the  name,  an  hypo- 
thesis also  accepted  by  Lindner  (&y(Aaat,  p.  66) ; 
but  there  can  scarcely  be  a  doubt  that  it  should  bs 
identified  with  the  Doit.  [T.  H.  D.] 

TA'NAIS  (Tims,  PtoL  iii.  6.  §  26,  viii.  18.  §  5^ 
a  town  of  Asiatic  Sariuatia.  lying  on  the  mote  tontfa- 
em  mouth  and  between  both  mouths  cf  the  rirer  of 
the  sanw  name.  It  may  also  be  described  ss  sitnsted 
at  the  northernmost  point  of  the  Pains  Haeotia,  and 
not  far  from  the  sea.  It  was  a  fiourishing  cokmy  of 
the  Milesiana,  enjoying  an  extensive  commerce,  snd 
being  the  principal  market  of  the  surroonding  tribes, 
both  of  Europs  and  Asia,  who  here  bartered  slaves 
and  skins  fa-  the  wine,  apparel,  and  other  article*  of 
more  civilised  nations.  (Strab.  zl  p.  493.)  Tbe  in- 
habitanta  soon  reduced  a  considerable  part  cf  ths 
neighbonring  coasts  to  sahjection,  but  wen  in  torn 
themselves  subdued  by  the  kings  of  the  Bosporus 
(Id.  vii.  p.  310,  zi.  p.  495).  An  attempt  to  r^n 
tiieir  independence  only  ended  in  the  destmctioo  of 
their  dty  by  Polemon  1.  (Id.  p.  493),  a  little  befiire  tb* 
time  when  Strabo  wrot*  Pliny  (vi.  7.  s.  7)  speaks 
of  Tasals  ss  no  longer  existing  in  his  tims ;  bnt  it 
appears  to  have  been  subsequently  irstond  (PtoL 
21. «.;  Steph.  B.  p.  633),  thou^  it  never  leeoTend 
its  fbnner  prosperity.  Clarke  (i.  p.  41 5)  ooold  dis- 
cover no  trace  of  it,  nor  even  a  probable  site ;  bot  its 
rains  are  said  to  exist  near  the  modem  Nedrigoeia 
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(c£  Grilfe,  Mtn.  ckfAe.detSc.ii  St.  POenh.  vi. 
Ser.  tL  p.  24  ;  Stempowsk;,  Nam.  Jour,  Atiat. 
L  p.55;  Bockh. /wcr.  ii.  p.  1008).      [T.  H.  D.] 

TANAl'TAE  (Tiu-eOViu,  PtoL  iii.  5.  §  24),  a  peo- 
ple of  European  Sannatia,  dwellioi;  NE.  of  the  Boze- 
lani,  and  between  tbem  and  the  Tanais.    [T.  H.  D.] 

TANAKUS  (Tanaro),  a  river  of  Ligoria,  the 
most  important  of  all  the  eoatbem  tributariee  of 
the  Pados.  It  rises  in  the  ilaritime  Alps  above 
Cent  (Ceba),  flows  at  first  due  N.,  receives  near 
Chenuco  the  wateis  of  the  Slura,  a  stream  as  con- 
^derable  as  itself,  then  tarns  to  the  ME.,  passes 
within  a  few  miles  of  PoUentia  {PoUtnza),  flows 
nnder  the  walls  of  Alba  Pompeia  and  Asta  (^Atti), 
and  discharges  its  waters  into  the  Po  about  15 
miles  below  Finfensa  (Forum  Fulvii).  It  receives 
maiiy  considerable  tributaries  besides  the  Stum 
already  mentioned,  of  which  the  most  important  is 
the  Burmida,  the  ancient  name  of  which  has  not 
been  preserved  to  ns ;  but  the  Orba,  a  mmor  stream 
which  <alls  into  it  a  few  miles  above  its  jauctiou 
with  the  Tanaro,  is  evidently  the  river  Urbs,  men- 
tioned by  Claodian  (£.  Get  555),  the  name  of 
which  had  given  rise  to  an  ambignons  prophecy, 
that  had  misled  the  Gothic  king  AJaric.  The  Belbo, 
which  falls  into  the  Tanaro  a  few  miles  above  the 
Bormida,  has  been  identified  with  the  Fevos  of  the 
Tabula;  but  the  names  of  rivers  given  in  that  do- 
ciunent  in  this  part  of  Italy  are  so  corrupt,  and  their 
positions  so  strangely  misplaced,  that  it  is  idle  to 
attempt  their  determination.  Though  the  Tanams 
is  one  of  the  most  important  rivets  of  Northern 
Italy,  its  name  is  not  mentioned  by  any  of  the 
geographers  except  Pliny;  nor  does  it  occur  in 
history  until  long  after  ths  fiill  of  the  Western 
Empire.  (Plio.  iiL  16.  s.  SO;  P.  Di»c  Hut  Lang. 
Ti  68.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

TANATIS,  according  to  Solinus  (c  12),  an 
isbind  in  the  neighbonrhood  of  Britain.  It  is  nn- 
donbtedly  the  same  which  Beds  (_Nut.  Ecd.  i.  25) 
calls  Tanatos,  and  which  still  bears  the  name  vS 
Thanet.  [T.H.D.] 

TANATIS.    [Taua.] 

TANAUS.    [Aboos,  Vd.  I.  p.  201,  a.] 

TANE'TUM  or  TANNE'TUM  (Tanrro*-,  PtoL ; 
Eth.  Tanetanus,  Plin. :  S.  llario),  a  sniall  town  of 
Gallia  Cispadana,  on  the  Via  Aemilia,  between 
Kegium  Lepidum  and  Parma,  and  distant  10  miles 
from  the  former  and  8  from  the  latter  city.  (Jtm. 
Ant.  p.  287  ;  /(M.  Hitr.  p.  616 ;  Tab.  PeiK.)  It 
is  meutioned  in  history  before  the  Boman  conqnest 
of  this  part  of  Italy,  as  a  Gaulish  village,  to  which 
the  praetor  L.  Manlius  retired  after  his  defeat  by 
the  Boii  in  b.  c  218,  and  where  be  was  snrrotmded 
and  besieged  by  that  people.  (PoL  iiL  40;  Liv.  zxi. 
25.)  lis  name  is  not  again  noticed  in  history,  but 
it  is  mentioned  both  by  Pliny  and  Ptolemy  as  a 
municipal  town  of  Gallia  Cispadana,  though  it  ap- 
pears to  have  never  risen  to  be  a  place  of  importance. 
(Plin.  iiL  15.  s.  20;  Ptol.  iiL  I.  §  46;  Phlegon, 
Macrob.  1.)  livy  calls  the  Gaulish  town  "vicus 
Pado  propinquus,"  an  ezpressirai  which  would  lead 
to  an  erroneous  idea  of  its  position;  for  we  learn 
from  the  Itineraries  that  it  certainly  stood  on  the 
Via  Aemilia,  at  a  distance  of  more  than  10  miles  fium 
the  Padus.  The  site  is  still  occupied  by  a  large 
village,  which  is  now  called,  from  the  name  of  its 
principal  church,  Sanf  JUirio;  but  a  hamlet  or 
vilhige  abont  half  a  mile  to  the  N.  still  retains  the 
same  of  Tantto.  It  is  distant  about  2  miles  from 
the  river  Enta,  the  Nicia  of  FUny  (iiL  16.  s.  20), 
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which  flows  into  the  Po,  about  IS  miles  firom  the 
pomt  where  it  crosses  the  Aemilian  Way.  [E.  H.  B.] 

TANIS  (Tdyii,  Heiwi.  ii.  166;  Strab.  xvit 
p.  802;  Ptol.  iv.  5.  §  52;  the  ZoAS  of  the  Hebrews, 
Numb.  ziiL  23;  the  Coptic  Tahi  or  Atbehmks,  and 
the  modem  &m),  was  a  city  of  Lower  Aegypt, 
situated,  in  lat  30°  59',  on  the  Tanitic  arm  of  the 
Mile.  [MiLcs,  Ostium  Tamticnm.]  It  was  the  ca- 
pital of  the  Tanitic  Nome.  Although  the  name  of 
Tanis  does  not  appear  in  Aegyptian  annals  earlier 
than  the  xzi-st  dynasty,  which  consisted  of  21  Tanite 
kings,  it  bad  long  previously  been  among  the  most  im- 
portant citiee  of  the  Delta.  The  branch  of  the  Nile  oo 
which  it  stood  was,  with  the  exception  of  the  Ps- 
lusiac,  the  most  easterly,  and  the  nearest  to  PalestiM 
and  Aiabia.  It  is  described  in  the  Book  of  MnmbetB 
(<.  &)  as  founded  only  seven  years  Uter  than  He- 
bron; and  Hebron,  being  extant  in  the  time  of  Abra- 
liam,  was  one  of  the  oldest  towns  in  Palestine.  Tanu 
owed  its  importance  partly  to  its  vicinity  to  the  sea, 
and  partly  to  its  situation  among  the  °  Deltaio 
marshes.  It  probably  was  never  occupied  by  the 
Hyksos,  but,  during  dieir  nsnrpation,  afforded  reAiga 
to  the  exiled  kings  and  nobles  of  Memphis.  It  was 
a  jdace  of  strength  during  the  w'ars  of  the  early 
kings  of  the  New  Monarchy — the  zviiith  dynasty— 
with  the  shepherds;  and  when  the  Aegyptians,  in 
their  turn,  invaded  Western  Asia,  the  position  of 
Tanis  became  of  the  more  value  to  them.  For 
after  Aegypt  became  a  maritime  power,  in  its  wars 
with  Cyprus  and  Phoenicia,  a  city  at  no  great  dis- 
tance from  the  coast  would  be  indispensable  fw 
its  naval  armaments.  To  these  purposes  Tanis 
was  better  adapted  than  the  more  exposed  and 
easterly  Pelusium.  The  eastern  arms  of  the  Mils 
were  the  first  that  silted  up,  and  the  Pelnsiac 
mouth  of  the  river  wss  at  a  very  early  period  too 
slwllow  for  ships  of  war.  The  greatness  of  Tanis 
is  attested  in  many  passages  of  the  Hebrew  writers. 
In  the  78  th  Psalm  the  wonders  that  attended  the 
departure  of  the  Israelites  from  Aegypt  are  said  to 
have  been  "  wrought  in  the  plain  of  Zoan."  This 
Psalm,  indeed,  is  somewhat  hiter  than  David  (B.a 
1055—1015);  but  it  proves  the  tradition  that  Tanis 
was  the  capital  of  that  Pharaoh  who  oppressed  the 
Hebrew  people.  In  the  age  of  Isaiah  (xix.  1 1 ,  folL), 
about  258  years  hiter,  Tanis  was  still  reckoned  the 
capital  of  the  Delta,  since  the  prophet  speaks  of  the 
princes  of  Zoau  and  the  princes  of  Noph  (Memphis) 
as  equivalent  to  the  nobles  of  Aegypt.  Again, 
Isaiah  (xzx.  4)  describes  the  ambassadors  who 
were  sent  to  Aegypt  to  form  an  alliance  with  its 
king  as  repairing  to  Zoan  and  Hanes,  or  Heradeo- 
polis;  and  tlie  desolation  of  Zoan  is  threatened  by 
Ezekiel  as  the  consequence  of  Nebuchadnezzar's 
invasion.  Tanis  probably  declined  as  Sais  and 
Memphis  rose  into  importance;  yet  twenty  years 
before  the  Christian  era  it  was  still  a  large  town 
(Strab.  xvii.  p.  802);  nor  did  it  shrink  into  msigni- 
ficance  until  nearly  80  A.D.  (Joseph.  B.  Jud.  iv. 
1 1,  §  4.)  Its  linen  mannfactnre  {nobably  long  sns- 
tsined  it.  The  marshy  gronuds  in  its  environs  were 
well  suited  to  the  oultivstion  of  flax;  and  Pliny 
(ix.  1)  speaks  of  the  Tanitic  linen  as  among 
the  finest  in  Aegypt. 

Mo  city  in  the  Delta  presents  so  many  moou- 
ments  of  interest  as  Tanis.  The  extensive  plain 
of  San  is  indeed  thinly  inhabited,  and  no  vilUga 
exists  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  buried 
city.  A  canal  passes  through,  without  being 
able  to  fertUiw,  the  field  of  Z«n,  and  wild  beasts 
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and  tautk  fna  pnrent  all  bnt  a  fisir  6<heniiao 
fiom  inhabiting  iL  The  moonds  which  oorer  the 
(itc  of  Tanis  are  to;  high  and  of  great  extent, 
being  opwarda  of  a  mile  fixim  north  to  loath,  and 
nearly  three  qnarten  of  a  mile  from  eait  to  west 
The  arm  in  which  the  sacred  enclosure  of  the  temple 
of  Ptbah  atood  is  about  1500  feet  in  length  bj 
1250  broad.  The  moloanre,  which  is  of  erade 
brick,  ia  1000  feet  long  and  aboot  700  wideL  A 
gateway  of  granite  or  fine  gritstone,  bearing  the 
name  (rf  Rameeea  the  Great,  stands  oe  the  northern 
side  of  this  tncloMire.  The  nomerou  obelitJu  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  acolptores  of  the  temple 
wen  contribnted  hj  Bamwes.  His  name  is  also 
inscribed  on  two  granite  colnmna  ODtside  the  en- 
eloenre,  and  appacently  unconnected  with  the  temple. 
Though  in  a  very  ruinous  condition,  the  fragoienta 
of  walls,  columns,  and  obelisks  sufficiently  attest 
the  former  splendour  of  this  building.  The  archi- 
tectora  is  generally  in  the  best  style  of  Aegyptian 
art,  and  the  beau^  of  the  lotus-bud  and  palm  ca- 
pitals of  the  oolomna  ia  much  celebrated  by  tnu 
vellen.  Among  the  deities  worehipped  at  Tenia 
were  Pthah  (Hephaeetui),  Uaut,  Ba,  Horns,  &c 
The  Pharaohs  who  raised  theee  monuments  were 
of  Taiions  dynasties,  ranging  from  the  kings  of  the 
xriiith  dynasty  to  the  Aethiopian  Turhaka.  TIm 
numerous  remains  of  gbus  and  pottery  found  here, 
and  the  huge  mounds  of  brick,  prove  that  the  civil 
portiooa  of  Tanis  were  commensurate  in  extent  and 
population  with  the  religious.  The  modem  village 
of  Sam  consists  of  mere  buta.  Eariy  in  the  present 
century  an  attempt  was  made  to  establinh  nitre- 
works  there;  but  they  have  bean  long  abandoned; 
and  the  only  occupation  of  the  few  inhabitants  of 
this  ooce  floorishing  city  is  fishing.  North  of  the 
town,  and  between  it  and  the  coast  of  the  Hedi- 
temnean,  wa*  the  lake  Tenia,  the  present  Memo- 
IcK  (Wilki0M»,  Mod.  Eggpt  md  Thebn,  ToL  L 
pp.  407,  449,  folL ;  Kmrick,  Anoimt  Egypt,  ToL  ii. 
p.  341.)  [\V.B.D.] 

TANU8  (Tiiwt,  Artemidoms,  op.  Siepk.  B.t.  v.), 
atown  in  Crete  of  which  there  ia  a  coin  with  the  epi- 
gnph  TANIQN.  (Eckhel.vol.  ii.  p.  321>  [E.B.J.] 

TANUa     [Aboos,  Vol.  L  p.  SOI,  a.] 

TA'OCE  (Toitin),  Arrian,  /tidl  c  39 ;  Strak  xv. 
p.  7S8),  a  town  or  fortnas  of  the  district  of  Tso- 
oene,  in  Persia.  Jt  wss,  according  to  Strabo,  the 
seat  of  ooa  of  the  three  treasariee  of  the  kings  of 
Persia.  It  is  not  certain  from  Arrian's  statement 
whether  he  means  the  town  or  the  district,  but 
probably  the  former.  The  town  appean  to  have 
bean  placed  near  the  river  Granis.  Ptolemy  speaks 
of  a  pnmontory  and  a  town  of  this  name  (vi.  4. 
§§  3  and  7).  It  is  probable  that  it  is  the  same 
place  as  that  called  by  Al-Edrisi,  Totug  or  Tof) 
(iL  p.  891,  Ac).  Where  Dionyslus  (1069),  enn- 
marating  the  three  pahuses,  spoOu  of  the  TavKiil, 
we  ought  moat  likely  to  read  Twcal  or  Taxoi, 
with  reference  to  the  people  of  this  district  The 
Granis  is  the  river  of  AbutUr.    [Giuuns.]     [V.] 

TA'OCHI  {Tdoxoi),  a  tribe  in  the  interior  of 
Pontns  (fiteph.  B.  a.  r.),  which  is  frequently  noticed 
by  Xenophon  in  the  Anabssis  (iv.  4.  §  18).  They 
lived  in  mountain  fortresses  in  which  they  kept  all 
their  poseessiuns  (iv.  7.  §  1,  conp.  6.  §  6,  v.  15.  § 
17).  They  occnjued  the  country  near  the  frontien 
af  Armenia.  [L.  S.] 

TAPANI'TAF,  (Toioi'Snu,  PtoL  It:  6.  8  21),  a 
people  in  the  interior  of  Marmarica.       [T.  H.  D.j 

TAPE.    [TAoas.] 


TAPOSffilS. 

TATHIAE,  and  mora  anciently  TELEBOTDES, 
a  number  of  small  ii>lands  off  the  western  orast  of 
Greece,  between  Leacaa  and  Acamania  (Plin.  iv. 
12.  a  19),  aliso  called  llie  islands  of  the  Taphii  or 
Teleboae  (Ta^a>r,Ti)A<(ovr  rijinK,  Strab.  x.  p.  459), 
who  are  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Utaneric  poems 
as  pirates.  (M.  xv.  427,  svi.  426.)  When  Aiheoa 
Tisited  Telemachns  at  Ithaca,  she  aasonHd  the  fvm 
of  Mentes.  the  leader  of  the  Taphians.  (,Od.l  105.) 
The  Taphians  or  Teleboans  are  celebrated  in  the 
l^nnd  xf  Amphitryon,  and  are  said  t«  have  bees 
subdued  by  this  hera  (Herod,  r.  59 ;  ApoUod.  ii.  4. 
%^6,7;Stnb.Le.;Pi>,at.Ati^l\;DieLo/Bwf. 
art.  AMPHrrsToa.)  The  principal  island  is  called 
Taphos  (Td^s)  by  Homer  (Od  L  41 7),  and  by  later 
writen  TapbiOa,  Taphinssa,  or  Taphias  (Ta^iiiin,Ta- 
^uiJff ira,  To^uit,  Strab.  L  c ;  Plin.  L  e. ;  Steph.  B.  a  «. 
Td^t),  now  MegmM.  The  next  largest  island  of 
the  Taphii  was  Camus,  now  Kdlamo.  (Scylax,  pi 
13;  Steph.  B.  t.  *. ;  Leake,  Northern  Greeee,  nl  iv. 
p.  16;  Dodwdl,  vol.  i.  p.  6a)  Stephanns  B.  men- 
tions a  town  in  Cephallenia,  named  Taphos,  repie- 
aented  by  tfae  modem  Tajlo,  where  many  anaent 
sepulchres  are  fbnad.  (Leake,  Northern  Greta, 
vol.  iii.  p.  67.) 

TAPHIASSUS.     [Aktoua,  p.  63.] 

TAPHIS  (/(m.  Anton,  p.  161 ;  ToMr.  VtA.  if.*. 
§  17 ;  Tdnt,  Olympiod.  op.  Phot.  p.  62,  ed.  BekkerX 
a  town  situated  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Nik,  in  the 
Begio  Dodecaschoenus,  Sl  of  Philae  and  tfae  Leaser 
Cataract  The  ruins  of  an  ancient  dty  have  been 
diacovered  at  Ttffah  in  Lower  Nnbis^  which  are 
supposed  to  oorreepood  with  the  ancient  Taphis. 
It  was  in  the  neighboorhood  of  large  atoBe-qnairies. 
On  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  was  a  anfaorb  called 
Coatra-Taphis.  Both  towns  in  the  Sth'  centniy 
A.  D.  were  occupied  by  the  Blemmyes.    [W.  B.  D.] 

TAPHOS.    [Taphiab.] 

TAPHEAE  or  TAPHROS  (T(%iaj,  Steph.  a 
p.  642  ;  c£  Mela,  ii.  1 ;  Plin.  iv.  12.  s.  26  ;  liipf!, 
PtoL  iii.  6.  §  5),  that  part  of  the  neck  of  the  Cber- 
sonesus  Taurica  which  was  cut  throngh  by  a  dyke 
and  fortified  (Herod,  iv.  3).  Pliny  and  Ptolemy  (ft 
cc.)  mention  a  town  called  Taphrae ;  and  Strabo  (viL 
308)  also  notices  at  this  spot  a  people  called  Tilffm, 
(Cr.  D'Anville,  Mim  dt  fAc  d.  Inter,  xxxvil 
p.  681 ;  Bennell,  Gtagr.  qf  Herod,  f.  96 ;  Msn- 
nvt,  iv.  f,  291.)  Pertcop,  ot  Ptetecop,  tin  mo- 
dem name  of  the  isthmus,  also  signifies  in  Bossiaa 
a  ditch  or  entrenchment  (Clarke,  TVoe.  it  p. 
316.)  rT.H.D.] 

TAPHROS.    [Tadrcs.] 

TAPOBI,  a  people  of  Lusitania.  (Plin.  iv.  23. 
a.  25.)  [T.H.D.] 

TAPOSITUS  (TawArHpii,  Strab.  xviL  p.  799  ; 
Tav6<ripit,  Ptol.  iv.  5.  §  34;  Dioscorides,  Mater.  Med. 
iiL  34 ;  Ta^ipir,  Steph.  B.  t.  v. ;  Tapoetris,  Tui. 
Pent. :  the  Boiiri  of  Leo  Africanns),  was  a  town  ni 
the  Libyan  Nome,  west  of  the  Delta,  and  about  25 
miles  distant  from  Alexandreia.  There  were  probably 
several  places  of  this  name  in  Aegypt,  since  each 
Nome  would  be  desirous  to  possess  a  "  tomb  of 
Osiris."  Abnifcda  mentions  a  Batir  near  Seben- 
nytns,  another  in  the  Aisinoite  Nome,  the  Fyoim  ; 
a  third  at  Qieth,  close  to  the  Pyramids.  The  town, 
however,  in  the  Libyan  Nome  appean  to  han  been 
the  most  considerable  of  all,  inasmuch  ss  it  was  the 
pUce  where  the  prefect  of  Alexandreia  held  the  pe- 
riodica] census  of  the  Libyan  Name.  Ita  market, 
indeed,  was  so  much  frequented  that  the  emperor 
Jutiiuui  (a.i>.  SS7,  foil.)  eoostractad  at  Taposiris 
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a  town-hall,  and  poblio  baths.  (Piocop.  de  Atdif. 
ri.  I.)  Nearer  Alexandreia  was  a  smaller  town  of 
thUname.(TaTO(r€ffiijTA7)iTloi''A\f{oi'Sp«ios,Steph. 
B.  ».  r.  i  jj  /»'«(«,  Strab.  xvlL  p.  800.)    [ W.  B.  D.] 

TAPPUAH  or  BETH-TAPPUAH;  a  city  in 
Palestine,  upon  the  monntaios  of  Jadali,  not  far 
from  Hebron,  which  Robimon  identifies  with  the 
ancient  village  of  Teffuh^  Ijing  in  the  midst  of  olive- 
grnves  and  vinejanLi.  {Joth,  zt.  53;  Bobinson, 
BiiL  Ret.  ToL  ii.  p.  71,  2nd  ed.)  There  was 
another  Tappnah  in  the  plain  of  Jndah  (Joth.  zv. 
34) ;  bnt  which  of  these  was  the  place  conqnered  bj 
Joshua,  cannot  be  determined.     (Joek.  xii.  17.) 

TAPEO'BANE  (4  Tci7rpug<{»i),  Strab.  i.  63,  xv. 
690,  &c  ;  Steph.  B.  t.  v. ;  Ptul.  vii.  4 ;  Plin.  tJ.  23. 
B.  24  i  Mela,  iii.  77  ;  Ov.  ex  Pont.  L  5. 80),  a  yery 
large  island,  now  Ceylon.  It  is  situated  to  the  SE. 
of  the  peninsoU  of  Ilmdottin,  and  is  all  bnt  joined 
to  the  continent  by  a  reef  now  called  Adam't  Bridge, 
and  by  an  island  called  Samitur  or  liamuceram 
Cor,  the  Kupu  of  Ptolemy  (vii,  1.  §  11)  and  the 
Insula  Solis  of  Pliny  (vl  22.  s.  24).  (Comp. 
Duncan,  At.  Set.  v.  p.  39  ;  Bitter,  Erdi.  vi.  p.  63.) 

Taprobane  was  not  known  to  the  writers  of  clas- 
eical  antiquity  before  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
and  the  various  narratives  which  have  reached  the 
West  subsequent  to  his  invasion  of  the  Pmjdb, 
though  often  correct  as  to  its  natural  productions,  are 
singularly  erroneous  as  to  its  position,  its  size,  and  its 
shape.  Thus  Onesicritns  estimates  it  at  5000  stadia, 
thoogh  whether  this  number  implies  length,  breadth, 
or  circumference,  is  not  stated  by  Strabo  (zv.  p.  690). 
If  the  last,  he  is  nearly  correct,  Rennell  considering 
this  to  be  about  660  miles.  (See  Map,  and  Memoir 
of  India.')  He  adds  that  it  was  twenty  days'  sail 
from  the  coniinent  —  the  ships  being  badly  con- 
structed and  unfit  for  sailing  ;  a  view  remarkably 
confirmed  by  Pliny,  who  notices  the  change  in  the 
length  of  the  voyage  owing  to  the  improved  kind  of 
vessels,  and  the  shallow  character  of  the  intervening 
strait  (vL  22.  s.  24).  Eratosthenes  reduces  the  dis- 
tance to  a  navigation  of  seven  days  —  the  same  time 
as  Pliny  states  (L  c);  but  this  is  far  too  great 
(Stmb.  XV.  p.  691),  as  it  is  really  little  more  than 
50  miles  from  its  nearest  shores  to  the  mainland  of 
Bindottdn.  (Vincent,  Voy.  of  Nearchui,  1.  p.  495; 
Boyd,  in  iTtd.  Ann.  Regiit.  1799.)  Eratosthenes 
is  still  more  erroneous  in  the  position  he  aasigiu  to 
the  island,  for  he  extends  it  8000  stadia  in  the  di- 
rection of  Africa  (Strab.  I,  e.),  while  the  author  of 
the  Periphit  M.  EryOtr.  makes  it  reach  almost  to 
the  coast  of  Azania  (c.  61,  ed.  MUller) — an  error 
which  has  probably  led  to  that  of  Edrisi,  who  has 
confounded  C.  Comorin  with  Madagatcar,  and  in  his 
map  has  even  placed  this  island  to  the  £.  of  Ceylon. 
Strabo  supposes  that  Ceylon  is  not  less  than  Britain 
(ii.  p.  130),  and  Ptolemy  gives  it  a  length  of  more 
than  1000  miles,  and  a  brudth  of  more  than  700 
(i.  14.  §  9,  viii.  28.  §  3).  (Compare  with  this  the 
statement  of  Marco  Polo,  which  is,  as  to  circum- 
ference, identical  with  Ptolemy,  I.  c. ;  and  Caesar 
Frederick,  op.  Baetlm/ft  Voy.  iL  pp.  225 — 227.) 

The  histoiy  of  ancient  Ceylon  falb  naturally  into 
three  beads:  1.  What  may  be  gathered  from  the 
writers  who  followed  the  march  of  Alexander.  2. 
What  we  may  learn  from  the  Boman  writers.  3. 
What  may  be  obtained  from  the  Byzantines. 

Of  the  times  preceding  the  invasion  of  India  by 
Alexander  we  have  no  distinct  notice  in  classical 
history;  yet  it  may  be  inferred  from  Pliny  that 
report  of  its  existence  had  reached  the  West, 
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where  he  states  that  it  had  long  been  the  opinion 
that  Taprobane  was  another  world,  and  bore  the 
name  of  Anticbtfaonus,  bnt  that  it  was  determined  to 
be  an  island  about  the  aera  of  Alexander  (vi.  22.  s. 
24):  while  it  is  not  impassible  that  Herodotus  may 
have  beard  some  tradition  on  the  subject,  since  be 
states  that  cinnamon  is  produced  in  these  countries 
in  which  Dionysus  was  brought  up  (iii.  Ill);  from 
which  passsge,  howtver,  it  cannot  be  determined 
whether  the  true  ciimamon,  that  is  the  bark  of  the 
shrub,  is  intended,  or  some  other  kind  of  cassia. 

To  the  first  class  of  writers  belong  Onesicritus, 
the  companion  of  Alexander,  Megasthenes  and  Dai- 
machus,  who  were  sent  as  ambassadors  by  Selencns 
to  Sandrocotttts  {Chandragupta)  and  his  son  Ami- 
trochates  (^Avatraghdta),  from  whose  memuriaU 
almost  all  that  is  preserved  in  Strabo  and  in  the 
earlier  portion  of  the  notice  in  Pliny  has  been 
taken.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  either 
Onesicritus  or  Megasthenes  themselves  visited  this 
island;  they  probably  collected,  while  in  India,  the 
narratives  they  subsequently  compiled. 

The  second  class  of  writers  are  of  the  period 
when  the  vast  commerce  of  Alexandria  had  ex- 
tended to  India  subsequent  to  the  death  of  Strabft, 
A.  D.  24.  (Groekurd,  Proleg.  tn  Slr<A.  L  p.  16.) 
Previous  to  this 'period,  some  fiiw  ships  may  have 
reached  India  from  Egypt;  bnt,  from  Stiabo's  own 
statement,  they  appear  to  have  been  those  only  of 
private  individuals  (i.  c).  Pliny,  the  writer  of  the 
Periplns  of  the  Erythraean  Sea,  Marcian  of  Hera- 
cln,  HeUt,  and  Ptolemy,  belong  to  this  class,  and, 
in  the  fulness  of  their  narratives,  show  clearly  how 
mnch  additional  knowledge  bad  been  acquired  dur- 
ing the  extension  of  the  power  of  the  early  empe- 
rors of  Bome. 

Lastly,  imder  the  head  cf  Byzantine  writers,  we 
hare  the  remarkable  account  of  the  island  in  Cosmae 
Indicoplenstes,  the  latest  which  belongs  to  the  pe- 
riod of  ancient  or  classical  history. 

The  most  important  notice  is  that  of  Pliny  (2.  c), 
who  states  that  ambassadora  from  the  islud  were 
leoeiTed  at  Borne  by  the  emperor  Claudius,  through 
the  instrumentality  of  the  fireedman  of  a  certain 
Annins  Plocamns,  who,  after  having  been  driven  out 
of  his  oonne  open  the  island,  remained  there  six 
months,  and  became  intimate  with  the  people  and 
their  rulers.  He  states  that  Plocamns  landed  at  a 
port  he  calls  Hippuros,  which  may  be  identified 
with  the  modem  Kudrenalai,  which  means  the 
same  in  Sanscrit;  and  that  the  name  of  the  king 
was  Ruchiii,  evidently  the  Indian  RAjah:  he  adds 
that  the  island  contained  500  towns,  the  chief  of 
which  was  called  PaUesimundum,  and  a  vast  lake 
Megisba,  from  which  flawed  two  rivera,  one  called 
Cydara  (^Kundara  or  Kadambo  in  the  Amok,  now 
Ar^).  It  is  not  possible  accurately  to  determine 
what  modem  place  is  to  be  identified  with  Megisba, 
but  the  Mahaaanto  speaks  of  enormons  works  of 
this  natuie  attributed  to  Vasabba  and  other  early 
kings.  (JfoA.  pp.  65,  210,  221,  215.)  Pliny 
adds  some  astronomical  &cts,  which  are  not 
equally  coincident  with  the  tmth;  and  remarks  on 
the  richness  of  the  island  in  precious  stones  and 
metals,  and  on  the  fineness  of  the  climate,  which 
extended  the  life  of  man  beyond  its  usual  limits. 

We  may  mention  also,  that  Diodonu  tells  a 
remarkable  story,  which  has  been  generally  held  to 
refer  to  Ceylon,  though  this  is  not  capable  of  proot 
According  to  him  lasibulns,  the  son  al  a  merchant, 
on  his  way  to  the  spice  countries,  was  taken  pristmei 
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1^  the  Aethiopuni,  and,  after  a  time,  with  ooe  oUmt 
conpaiiioii,  placed  in  a  boat  and  left  to  his  fate. 
After  a  k»|;  Tojage,  he  came  to  ao  island,  rich  in 
all  kinds  of  natoral  prodactioos  and  SOOO  stadia 
ronnd  (vrpoyyiKp  fiiv  inapxoiffTi  r^  ffx^nari). 
lambnlns  stayed  there  scTen  jrears,  and  thence  went 
to  Palibothra,  where  be  was  well  received  bj  the 
king,  who  is  said  to  have  been  ^iX^XAi)t'(I>iod.  ii.  55, 
&«.).  That  the  details  of  this  vojsgeare  bbaloos  no 
one  can  doobt,  yet  the  narratire  b  probsblj  foonded 
on  laet,  and  point*  to  an  earl  j  interoooise  between  the 
•bores  of  Esstera  Africa  and  India. 

The  fullest  and  by  far  the  most  interestinf;  aoconnt 
of  Ctifion,  is  that  prewnred  by  Coemas  Indicopleos- 
tea,  which  was  published  by  Hontfaacon  {_CoU. 
Nov.  Pair.  ii.  p.  336).  Ccsmas,  who  fioorished  in 
the  reign  of  Jnstiuian,  about  A.D.  535,  states  that 
he  obbuned  bis  informatian  from  a  Greek  named  So- 
patros,  whom  he  met  at  Adnlis.  According  to  this 
writer,  the  Taprohane  of  the  Oreeks  is  the  Sidediba  of 
tb*  Hindns,  an  island  lying  bayond  the  Pepper  Coast, 
or  Malabar,  and  haTing  near  it  a  great  number  of 
small  iaUnds  (L  e.  the  UaUhMt).  He  reckons  it 
about  900  miles  in  length  and  breadth,  a  measure 
be  dednota  {torn  a  native  measure  called  Gaudia 
(still  said  to  be  known  in  the  altpA,  and  the  same 
as  the  Tamil  moKguai,  Vincent,  iL  p  SOe).  There 
were,  at  the  time  he  reoeiTed  his  information,  two 
kings  in  the  island,  one  the  posaeesor  of  the  Hyacinth 
(i.  e.  of  the  moontain  districts  which  aboond  in  pre- 
cious stones),  and  the  other  of  the  plain  country  and 
coast,  where  in  later  times  the  Arabians,  Portn- 
guete,  Dutch,  and  English,  have  in  sncceesion  esta- 
blished factoriea.  A  Christian  church,  he  adds, 
was  eatabliahed  there  trdhntoimui  Tlffvir  Xpur- 
rioKW',  with  a  priest  and  deacon  ordained  in  Per- 
sia. There  is  no  doubt  that  these  were  Nestorians, 
whose  Catholicos  resided  at  Ctesiphon,  and  who,  on 
the  HsUbar  coast,  are  often  called  Christians  of  St 
Thumss.  He  determines  the  position  of  Sielediba, 
by  stating  that  it  is  as  far  from  it  to  China,  as  ihni 
the  Pertian  0^^  to  the  ishmd  (p.  138).  Again, 
he  says,  which  is  less  correct,  that  Sielediba  ia  five 
days'  sail  fironi  the  continent ;  and  that  on  the  con- 
tinent is  a  place  named  Maiallo  (MimiMar  f ),  whidi 
produces  the  pearl  oysten ;  and  adds,  that  the  king 
of  Cegiem  selb  elepbanta  for  tbeir  height ;  and  that 
in  India  elephants  are  trained  far  war,  while  in 
Africa  they  are  captured  fur  their  ivoiy.  Horses 
imported  from  Persia  pay  no  tax.  It  is  remark- 
able that  this  notice  of  the  elephants  is  in  strict 
accordance  with  that  of  Aelian,  who  asserts  that 
they  were  bred  in  CeyUm  aiki  transported  in 
large  native  vessels  to  the  opposite  continent,  and 
said  to  the  king  of  Calingae  {Bitt.  An.  xxvi. 
18).  Pliny  (iLc),  on  the  authority  of  Onesicri- 
tns,  affirms  that  larger  and  more  warlike  elephants 
are  reared  in  this  island  than  anywhere  else  in  India, 
and  that  the  huntingof  them wasaconstant  sport:  and 
Ptulemy  places  under  the  Ualea  H.  (Adam's  Peoit) 
his  Ac^drrcsy  vo^ol,  in  tlie  exact  poeition  in  which 
they  were,  till  lately,  most  abundant  (viL  4.  §  8). 
The  testimony  of  all  modem  travellers  on  the  subject 
of  the  C^fen  elephant  is,  that  those  bearing  great 
tusks,  and  therefore  valuable  for  their  ivory,  are  ex- 
tremely rare  in  the  island.  (Compare  alio  Diooys. 
Perieg.  v.  593,  who  calla  Ceyfon  Ittrnpa  'Kaaiyvimv 
iXt^iyrw;  Alex.  Lychn.  in  Staph.  B.,  who  speaks 
of  ttffam  tKt^iunts  ai  the  product  of  the  island  ; 
Solin.  &  56;  and  Tietsaa  CUL  viii  Bit.  315). 
Coamas  eonclnde*  bi*  remaifcabl*  itoiy  with  a  DOtioe 
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of  a  conference  between  the  king  of  Ce^/Um  and  So- 
patnis,  in  which  the  latter  convinced  the  king  tlut 
the  Rnnans  were  a  greater  people  than  the  Persiam, 
by  exhibiting  some  gold  eoins  of  Bysantium.  It 
confirms  the  veracity  of  the  narrator  that  we  know 
from  other  sources  that  the  Sassanian  princes  of  the 
sixth  centuiy  had  only  silver  money,  while  at  the 
capital  of  the  Eastern  Empire  gold  coin  was  not 
rare.  There  were  many  temples  in  the  island,  cme 
of  them  fiunous  for  a  hyacinth  of  extraordinary  nzb 

Few  islands  have  home,  at  difiisrent  timea,  ao  Urge 
a  number  of  names :  as  many  of  these  have  consider- 
able interest,  we  shall  notice  them  in  succession. 

The  flnt,  aa  we  have  stated,  by  which  it  was 
known  t«  the  Greeks  was  TwrpoCdni.  Several  ex- 
planations have  been  given  of  this  name ;  the  beat  is 
probably  ronirc^nrM  (Sanscrit  for  red-leaved  ;  cf. 
Bumouf,  Jbura.  Aiiat.  viii.  p.  147 ;  MaieaciaMto,  ed. 
Tumour,  p.  SO;  Lassen,  Intt.  Ling.  Pracrit.  p.  246X 
a  form  slightly  changed  from  the  PaH  TambapamHt, 
the  spot  where  the  first  king  Vigaya  is  said  to  have 
Unded  (JfaJkowoiua,  L  c.).  Thk  name  is  not  un- 
known in  other  Indian  writings:  thus  w«  find  so 
named  a  place  on  the  adjoining  continent  of  Himio- 
lUm,  and  a  river  of  the  same  district  which  flows 
from  the  GUtt  into  the  sea  near  Tumtedfy  (Wilson, 
FiMhm  Parana,  p.  176);  and  a  pearl-fishery  at  the 
mouth  of  this  stream  is  noticed  in  the  Jiagk»-vama 
(rr.  p.  50;  cf.  also  Viilmti  Punma,  p.  175,  and  Amat 
ReteardL  viii.  p.  330).  Other  interpretatioas  tt 
Taprobane  may  be  fbond  in  Bochart  (^Gtcffr.  Saow, 
p.  692),  who,  after  the  fashion  of  the  schdars  «f  Us 
day,  dnives  it  from  two  Hebrew  words,  snd  imagines 
it  the  Opkir  of  the  Bible  ;  Wahl  {Erdbaeir.  k. 
Ott-lnJm,  ii.  682,  683),  Hannert  (v.  p.  S85X 
Duncan  (Atial.  Ktteank.  v.  p.  39),  GUdwin  (^Ayim 
Attbtri,  iii.  36),  Bohlec  {AUt»  Indien,  I  27).  Vin- 
cent (^Periphu,  iL  p.  493),  none  if  which  are,  how- 
ever, free  from  objection.  There  can  bo  no'  doubt 
that  the  early  language  of  Oy/o*  approximattd 
very  closely  to  that  of  the  adjoining  continent,  and 
was,  in  fact,  a  fi>rm  of  TamU.  (Cf.  Bask,  CimgaL 
Shri/tif.  1,  Colombo^  1821;  Buchanan  Hamiliic, 
ap.  H.  Martin's  Eait  India,  iL  p.  795;  ct  aka 
Ptol.  viii.  1.  §  80).  It  may  be  observed  that  the 
name  Tdndx^xmrn  ia  found  in  the  Gimar  inscrip- 
tion of  Asoka  (b.  c.  280),  and  would  therefore  Ba- 
tnrally  be  known  to  the  Seleucidan  Greeks.  (^A$. 
Joum.  Bmg.  viL  p.  159.) 

We  may  add  that  Pliny  states  that  the  ancient 
inhabitants  were  called  by  Megasthenes  Palaeoffoni 
({.  e.),  doubtless  the  transhtion  into  Greek  of  some 
Indian  name.  It  is  not  impossible  that  Megasthenes 
may  have .  been  acquainted  with  the  Indian  fable, 
which  made  the  Rahhata$,  or  Giants,  the  children 
cf  the  Earth,  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  this  island. 

The  next  name  we  find  applied  to  Ceykn  wu 
that  of  Siimmdu  or  Palaettaimdm,  which  is  fbond 
after  the  time  of  Strsbo,  but  had,  neverthdces, 
gone  out  of  use  before  Ptolemy.  (Pt<d.  I  c;  Stepb. 
B.  «.  r.  Taprobane ;  Per^  M.  B.,  ed.  Hndm, 
p.  3;  Harden,  ed.  Hndson,  p.  26,  and  pp.  3,  9.) 
There  is  a  difficulty  at  first  sight  about  these  names, 
as  to  which  form  is  the  correct  one:  on  the  whole, 
we  are  inclined  to  acquiesce  in  that  of  Paheamnnda 
(lla^aieifuMm'),  on  the  authority  of  Mairian 
(f.&)  and  of  the  Periplus(§  61,  ed.  Mailer).  Pliny, 
too,  in  his  aeeaunt  of  the  embsssy  to  Borne,  calls 
the  city,  where  the  royal  palace  was,  Palaesimondn. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  tUs  wad  is  the 
Gmcised  fi«n  of  the  Suacrit  PiUSmanta,  the 
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Hetd  of  tbe  H0I7  Law,  vhich  i^  oonfirmed  by  another 
name  of  aoalogoiu  character,  Andraaiinimda  (PtoL 
Tii.  4),  a  promontoiy  noir  called  Cc^pentgn  (Mannert, 
Le.  p.311).  The  ancient  city  noticed  by  Pliny, 
with  the  royal  palace,  mnst  be  that  elsewhere  called 
Anurogrammm,  and  by  the  natives  Anar&jdpuira, 
tbe  royal  seat  of  empire  from  b.  c.  267  to  A.  D. 
769  {MahmBonio,  Intr.  p.  Ixi.).  (For  other  de- 
rivations of  Palaesimondo,  see  Dodwell,  Diuert. 
de  Otogr.  Mm.  p.  95;  Wahl,  Erdbackr.  ii.  p.  684; 
Benandot,  Anc  Rdat  da  Inda,  p.  133;  Malte- 
Bmn,  Precis  de  Gfogr.'n.  113;  Hannert,  i.  p.  210; 
Paolino-a-St.  Barth,  Voyage  auz  Indet,  ii.  p.  482.) 
The  conjecture  of  Wilford  (A:  Ra.  x.  p.  148) 
that  it  may  be  Sumatra,  and  of  Heeicn  (Soc.  Seg. 
GHHmg.  vol.  vii.  p.  32)  that  it  is  the  town  of 
"  PontgemoUe,"  do  not  needrefatation. 

The  other  names  which  this  island  has  bom* 
appear  to  have  been  as  follow:  Salice,  with  its  in- 
babitants,  tbe  Salae,  Serendjms,  Sielediba,  Sereudib, 
Zeilan,  Ceylon.  Theae  are  all  closely  connnected 
and  in  i«ality  enphonio  modifications  of  one  ori- 
ginal form.  The  first,  Salioe,  —  perhaps  more  cor- 
rectly Saline,  —  which  seems  to  hare  been  in  nse 
'when  Ptolemy  wrote  the  common  name  of  Taprobane 
(H  &),  is  certainly  derivable  from  Smala,  the  Pdli 
form  of  SirJiala  (Mahaa.  cap.  vii.  p.  50):  from  this 
wonld  natnrally  come  tbe  SkAc  of  Cosmas  (Coem. 
IndicopL  {.c),  the  termination  of  this  name,  iifio,  being 
nothing  more  than  the  Sanscrit  dwipa,  an  island. 
(Cf.  in  the  same  neighbonrhood  the  Lakkadive  and 
Maldire  islands.)  The  slight  and  common  inter- 
change of  the  L  and  R  gives  tbe  Serendivns  of 
Ammianns  (xxiL  7).  From  this,  again,  we  obtain 
tbe  more  modem  forms  of  the  Arabic,  Dutch,  and 
English.  Siahala  would  mean  the  abode  of  lions — 
which  word  is  foond  with  the  same  sense,  and  the 
form  SengUah,  in  tbe  narrative  of'tbe  Chinese  travel- 
lers who  visited  Ceylon  in  ^.  D.  412.  (^Foe-lame-ld, 
p.  zli.,  cf.  p.  326,  Annot.  p.  336).  Besides  these 
names  there  is  one  other  whereby  alone  this  island 
is  known  in  the  sacred  Brahminical  writings.  Tbi? 
is  Lanka  (see  ISahibk.  ii.  30,  T.  1177,  iii.  c.  278, 
Bee.).  It  is  most  likely  that  this  name  had  passed 
out  of  use  before  the  time  of  Alexander,  as  it  is  not 
mentioned  by  any  of  the  classical  writers  :  it  has 
been,  however,  preserved  by  tbe  Bnddhists,  as  may 
be  seen  finm  the  notices  in  the  Mahauxauo  (pp.  2, 
S,  49,  &C.).  (Camp,  also  Colebrooke,  En.  ii.  p.  427 ; 
Davis  in  At.  Ra.  il  p.  229.) 

Ceylon  is  a  very  mountainons  isknd,  the  greater 
masses  being  grouped  towards  the  southern  end, 
and  forming  thereby  the  watershed  for  most  of  its 
rivers.  The  ancients  had  a  tolerably  accurate  know- 
ledge of  the  pontion  of  these  hills.  To  the  N.  wer« 
the  Montee  Galibi,  terminating  in  a  promontory 
called  Borenm  (now  Cape  Pedro),  and  overlooking 
the  principal  caj»tal,  Anurij&pwa.  To  the  S.  the 
great  chain  was  known  by  the  generic  name  of  Malea, 
doubtless  a  form  derived  from  the  Sanscrit  Maia, 
a  rooontain.  The  centre  of  this  group  is  the  well- 
known  Adam'i  Peak — in  the  native  Pali  Ungnage, 
Samana  Kuta  (the  Moontain  of  the  Gods)  (Upham, 
Sacred  Book*  of  CeyUm,  iii.  p.  202),  and  the  high 
land  now  called  Neura-EUia. 

The  principal  riveis  rf  Ceylon,  as  known  to  the 
ancients,  vrera  the  Phasis,  which  flowed  from  the 
Monies  Galibi  in  a  northern  direction ;  the  Ganges 
(now  MahdvaH  -  Ganga),  the  chief  of  all  the 
streams  whereby  the  island  is  watered,  the  prin- 
cipal sooroe  of  which  is  in  the  S.  range,  of  which 
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Adam't  Peak  is  the  pre-eminent  mountain  (Brook* 
on  Makavella- Ganga,  Sog.  Geogngth,  Joum.  iiL 
p.  223),  and  wboee  conn*  is  nearly  N£.;  the 
Baracas,  which  nee  in  the  M.  Males,  and  flowed 
SE. ;  and  the  Soanas,  which  flows  from  the  same 
source  in  a  westerly  direction.  Besides  these  rivers 
was  the  celebrated  lake  called  Megisba.  the  size  of 
which  has  been  extravagantly  overstated  by  Pliny 
(vi.  22. 8.  24).  It  is  probable  that  this  lake  was 
formed  by  the  connecting  together  of  several  great 
tanks,  many  remains  of  which  still  exist ;  and  thus 
Forbiger  suggests  that  it  may  be  near  tbe  months  of 
the  Mahdvali-Ganga,  in  which  neighbonrhood  tber* 
are  still  extraordinary  remains  of  ciuials,  earthworks, 
&c  (Brooke,  I.  c).  It  was  on  the  shores  of  this 
lake  that  Pliny  placed  the  captal  Palaesimundnm, 
with  a  population  of  200,000  seals.  The  island 
was  rich  in  towns  and  peo]^,  which  are  not  clearly 
distinguished  by  ancient  writers  ;  of  these  the 
Anurogrammi  with  tbe  town  Anurogrammon  (now 
Amirdjapura)  is  the  meet  important.  The  great- 
ness rf  this  place,  which  was  the  royal  r«aidenoe 
of  tbe  kings  from  b.c.  267  to  aj>.  769  {Maha- 
vxauo,  htrod.  p.  Ixi.),  is  shown  by  the  vast  remains 
which  still  exist  on  the  spot.  (Chapman,  Ancient 
Amtrdjdpurtt,  in  Trani.  Soy.  At.  Soc.  ii.  pL  ii. 
p.  463). 

Other  less  known  peoples  and  places  were  the 
Soani,  Sandocandae,  Rhogandani,  Danae  (now 
Tangalle),  tbe  Mordnli  with  their  seaport  Mor- 
dnlamne,  tlie  Nagadibi,  Spartana  (now  Trinco- 
mali),  Maagrammon  (probably  Tanumkadauie),  and 
the  ModnttL  For  these  and  many  more  we  are  in- 
debted to  Ptolemy,  who  from  his  own  account  (i. 
17.  §  4),  examined  the  journals  and  conversed  with 
several  persona  who  had  visited  the  island.  It  is  a 
strong  confirmation  of  what  he  states,  that  a  con- 
^derable  number  of  the  names  preserved  can  be 
re-produced  in  the  native  Indian  form. 

The  people  who  inhabited  the  islyid  were  for  the 
moat  part  of  Indian  descent,  Iheir  language  being 
very  nearly  connected  with  the  Pali,  one  of  th* 
most  widely  spread  Indian  dialects.  To  this  race 
belong  all  the  monuments  which  renuun  of  its  former 
greatness,  together  with  a  very  curious  and  authentic 
series  of  annals  which  have  been  of  late  brought  to 
light  by  the  exertions  of  Sir  Alexander  Johnston 
and  the  critical  acumen  of  Hr.  Tumour  (JfoAo- 
teanto)  and  XJpbam  (Sacr.  Hitt.  Booht).  There 
aro,  however,  still  existing  in  the  island  some  few 
specimens  of  a  wholly  different  race,  locally  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Veddaht.  These  wild  and  un- 
dviliaed  people  are  found  in  the  valleys  and  woods 
to  the  E.  and  S.  of  the  Mahdvali-Ganga;  and  are, 
in  all  probability,  the  remains  of  the  aboriginal 
lac*  who  dwelt  in  th*  land  antecedent  to  the  arrival 
of  Vigaya  and  bis  Indian  followers.  In  physiognomy 
and  colour  they  bear  a  striking  resembhince  to  the 
earliest  inhabitants  of  tbe  S.  provinces  of  Sindotlda 
and  are,  most  likely,  of  simiburly  Scythio  origin. 
(Knox,  Account  of  Ceylon,  Lond.  1657;  Perceval, 
Account  of  Ceylon,  Lond.  1803;  Gardiner,  Deter, 
of  Ceylon,  Lond.  1807 ;  Davy,  CeyUm  and  itt  !n- 
habitantt,  Lond.  1821;  W.  Hamilton,  India,  ii. 
522;  Bitter,iv.  2.  p.  226;  Lassen, /n(;ucAe.<12(er(i. 
i.  p.  198  ;  JHiterL  de  Taprobane,  Bonn,  1832  ; 
Tomour,  Mahaicanto,  Ceylon,  1836;  Jour.  AtiaL 
Beng.  vi.  856 ;  Chapman,  Anc.  City  <if  Anur6ijdpura, 
in  TV.  R.At.  Soc  iii.  463;  Chitty,  Rtmt  of  Tam- 
mana  tfuwera,  in  S.  At.  Soc.  vi.  242;  Brooke, 
MahaveUa-Ganga,  R.  Geogr.  Soc  iii.  223.)     [V.] 

4  A  8 
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TAPS0S  nuvros. 


TAPSHS  FLUVIUS.    [Tuapbis.] 
TAPU'RA  (Tdirmpa),  a  town  of  oocertain  lito  in 

Armenia  Minor,  i<  mentioned  onljr  bj  Ptolemy  (r. 

7.  §  3).  PL.  S.] 


rAFUREI  (Tmiftot,  Ptol.  tL  14.  §$  13,  IS), 
a  tribe  in  Scytbia  intra  Imaom.  [T.  H.  D.] 

TAPU'RI  (TiwvpM  or  TcfarvfxH,  Strab.  xi.  p. 
9S0;  Plin.  Ti.  16.  s.  I8X  *  tribe  wbois  name 
and  probable  habitations  appear,  at  diffirent 
periods  of  bistoiy,  to  have  been  extended  along 
a  wide  space  of  coantry  from  Anneuia  to  the  east- 
em  side  of  the  Oxns.  Strabo  places  them  along- 
side the  Caspian  Gates  and  Rhagae,  in  Parthia, 
(xi.  p.  514),  or  between  tbe  Derbices  and  Hfrcani 
(zi.  PL  S30X  or  in  company  with  the  Amardi  and 
other  people  along  tbe  soothem  shores  of  the  Cas- 

r'tn  (xi.  p.  523)  i  in  which  last  view  Cnrtins  (ri.  4. 
S4,  Tiil.  1.  §  13),Dionysius  (deStdi  Orbit,  733), 
and  Pliny  (ri.  16.  s,  18)  may  be  considered  to  oo- 
ini-ide.  Ptolemy  in  one  place  reckons  them  among 
tbe  tribes  of  MeiUa  (ri.  3.  §6),  and  in  another  ascribes 
them  to  Margiana  (vi.  10.  §  3).  Their  name  is 
written  with  some  differences  in  difierent  authors ; 
thos  TirovfxH  and  Tiwufxx  oconr  in  Strabo;  Ta- 
pnri  in  Pliny  and  Cortins;  Tdmfipoi  in  Steph.  B. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  tbe  present  district  of 
TaberiiUH  derives  its  name  from  them.  Aelian 
( F.  J7.  iii.  13)  gives  a  pecniiar  description  of  the 
Tapori  who  dwelt  in  Media.  (Wilson,  Aricma,  p. 
157.)  (V.] 

TAPU'RI  MONTES,  a  chain  of  momitslns,  in 
Scythia,  to  the  N.  of  the  Jaxartes,  apparently  a 
portion  of  the  Altai  range,  towards  its  western  ex- 
tremity (Ptol  vi.  14.  §  7).  It  may,  however,  be 
doubted  whether  this  view  of  Ptolemy  is  nidly 
correct  It  would  seem  more  likely  that  they  are  con- 
nected with  the  Tapnri,  a  tribe  who  nearly  adjoined 
the  Hyrcani  [Tapcri]  ;  and  this  a  notios  in  Polybius 
would  appear  clearly  to  imply  (v.  44).  [V.] 

TARACHI  (fipax<»,  Ptol.  vii.  4.  §  8),  a  tribe 
of  Taprabane  or  Cq/lm,  who  occupied  the  SE.  comer 
of  the  island  below  the  Malea  mountains  (^Adam'i 
Peak').  They  appear  to  have  bad  a  port  called  'HMov 
Xitai',  probably  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  present 
Yinttmt.  Near  to  them  was  a  river  called  the 
Barace  (Ptol.  vii.  4.  §  5).  It  is  not  nnlikely  that 
the  river  and  the  people  had  once  the  same  name, 
which  has  since  been  modified  by  the  change  of  the 
initial  letters.  [V.] 

TABANDRUS(Ti{(»y»pot:  £rt.  T«/xMp»i).  » 
place  in  Phrygia  of  unknown  site,  is  meutioned  only 
by  Stephsnus  Byt.  (  «.  r.).  [L.  S.] 

TARANEI,  a  people  in  Arabia  Deaeru  of  on- 
known  sits.    (PKn.  ri.  38.  a.  82.) 

TAKAS.     [TARBicruM.] 

TARASCON  (Topo<rK<4K:  Taravxm),  a  town  in 
the  Provincia  Narbonensis,  on  tbe  east  side  of  the 
Rhone,  between  Aria  and  Arig»m  The  railway 
from  Avignon  to  ManeUk  passes  through  Tanucon, 
and  there  is  a  branch  from  rarascon  to  Nhna. 
Ptolemy  (In  whose  text  the  name  is  written  Topov- 
vitir)  enumerates  Tarascon  among  the  towns  of  tbe 
Salyes  [Salybs].  Strabo  (iv.  p.  178)  says  that  the 
road  from  Nemsusus  {Nhna)  to  Aquae  Sextiae 
passes  through  Uptemnm  (^Betmcain)  and  Tarascon, 
and  that  the  distance  from  Kemansns  to  Aquae 
Sextiae  is  53  Roman  miles  ;  which,  as  D'Anville  ob- 
serves, is  not  correct  Inanatberpa8sage(iv.  p.  187) 
Strabo  makes  the  distance  from  Xfmet  to  the  bank 
of  tbe  Rhone  opposite  to  Tarascon  about  100  stadia, 
which  is  exact  enough.  [TAKcacoaimisBS.]  [G.L.] 


TABENTUM. 

TASBA.    [Tasrra.] 

TARBELLI  (Tc^tAAoi,  TifttKai)  are 
tioned  by  Caesar  among  the  Aquitanian  peoples 
(B.  0.  UL  27).  They  Kved  on  the  shores  of  tbe 
Ocean,  (m  the  Gallic  bay  (Strab.  iv.  p.  1 90),  of  which 
they  were  masters.  G«ld  was  found  abundantly  in 
tbor  oonntiy,  and  at  little  depth.  Some  peces  were 
a  handful,  and  required  Uctle  purification.  The  Tar- 
belli  extended  southwards  to  the  Atnris  (^  dour')  and 
tlie  Pyrenees,  ss  the  passages  cited  from  Tlbnllus 
(L  7,  9)  and  Lucan  (PAarsai  1421)  show,  so  tu 
as  they  are  evidence : — 

"  Qui  tenet  et  ripas  Atari,  qno  littore  enrvo 
HoUiter  admissnm  daudit  Tartiellicus  aeqnnr.' 

Aosonios  (AirMitiv.  II)  gives  the  name  "Tar- 
bellns  "  to  the  Ocean  in  these  parts.  Ptolemy  (n.  7. 
§  9)  places  the  TaibdU  south  of  the  Bituriges  Vi- 
visd,  and  makea  their  limits  extend  to  the  Pyrenees. 
He  names  theu"  dty'TSara  Aiyoim-a,  or  Aqnas 
Tarbelhcaei     [Aquas  Takbklucab.] 

Pliny  (iv.  19)  gives  to  the  Taihellj  the  eiutbet  of 
Qnatuorsignani,  a  term  which  indicates  the  establish- 
ment of  some  Roman  soldien  in  this  ooontty,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Coooesatss,  whom  Pliny  names  Sex- 
signani.  [Cocossatss.]  The  country  of  the  Tar- 
belli  oontained  hot  and  cold  springs,  which  wen  nev 
one  another.  [G.  L.] 

TABBESSUS  (Tape^trrit),  a  town  of  Pisidia, 
mentioned  only  by  Stiabo  (xii.  p.  570).    IX.  S.1 

TARENTIimS  SINUS  (i  Toporrt^or  Kikros: 
Gol/odi  TaraUo')  was  the  name  given  in  andent  as 
well  as  in  modem  times  to  the  extensive  golf  cam- 
prised  between  the  two  great  promontories  or  penin- 
sulas of  Southern  Italy.  It  was  bounded  by  Uw 
lapygian  pnmontoiT'  {Capo  delta  Lemxt)  on  tbe  N., 
and  by  the  lacinisn  promoDtoiy  {Ccqio  deUe  Co- 
hmui)  on  the  S. ,-  and  these  natural  limits  being 
clearly  marked,  appear  to  have  been  goierally  re- 
cognised by  andent  geographers.  (Strab.  vi.  pp. 
261,  263;  Mel.  u.  4.  §8;  Plin.  iii  11.  a.  16; 
Ptol.  iii.  1.  §  12.)  StiBbo  teUs  us  it  was  340  miles 
in  extent,  following  the  circuit  of  tbe  shores,  and  700 
stadia  (87)  miles)  across  from  headland  to  headland. 
PUny  reckons  it  250  miles  in  Circuit,  and  100  miles 
across  the  opening.  The  latter  statement  consider- 
ably exceeds  the  truth,  while  Strabo's  estimate  is  a 
very  fair  approximation.  This  extensive  golf  de- 
rived its  name  from  the  oetebrated  dty  of  Tarentum, 
situated  at  its  N  E.  extremity,  and  which  enjoyed 
the  advantage  of  a  good  port,  almost  tbe  imly  one 
throogbont  tbe  whole  extent  of  the  gulf.  (Strab. 
vL  p.  278.)  But  notwithstanding  this  dissdvantage, 
its  western  shares  were  lined  by  a  succession  of 
Greek  colonies,  which  rose  into  Boarishing  dties. 
Crotona,  Sybaris,  MeUpontnm,  and,  at  a  later  period, 
Heracles  and  Thurii,  all  adorned  this  line  of  coast ; 
the  great  fertility  of  the  territory  compensating  for 
tbe  want  of  natural  harbours.  On  the  northern  or 
lapygian  shore,  on  the  contrary,  the  only  dty  was 
Callipolis,  which  never  rose  above  a  anbordinate  cod- 
dirion.  [E.  H.  B.] 

TARENTUM  (Tdpot,  -arras:  EA.  Taparrins, 
Tarentinus  :  Taranlo},  one  of  the  most  powerftd 
snd  celebrated  cities  of  Southern  Italy,  situated  on 
the  N.  shore  of  Uie  extensive  i»j,  which  derived 
from  it,  both  in  ancient  and  modem  times,  the  name 
of  the  gulf  of  Tarentnm.  (Tarestisos  &2nra: 
JTofwrriKOJ  «(fAToi:  Gol/o  di  Taranlo).  It  was 
included  within  the  limits  of  the  province  of  Calabria, 
ss  that  term  was  used  by  the  Bomans ;  hut  the  Greeks 
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woold  geienlljr  have  reckoned  it  a  city  of  Ibgna 
Graecia,  and  not  have  regarded  it  as  incladcd  in 
lapygia.  Ita  sitaation  is  peculiar,  oocnpjriDg  a 
promontory  or  peninsula  at  the  entrance  (k  an  ex- 
tensive but  shallow  baj,  now  called  the  Mare  Pic- 
colo, but  in  ancient  times  known  as  the  Port  of 
Tarentnm,  an  inlet  of  above  6  miles  in  length,  and 
finxn  2  to  3  in  bnadth,  but  which  was  so  nearly 
closed  at  its  mouth  by  the  peninsuh  occupied  by  the 
city,  tliat  the  latter  is  now  connected  by  a  bridge 
with  the  opposite  side  of  the  harbour.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  ancient  city  originally  occnpied 
only  the  same  space  to  which  the  modem  one  is  now 
confined,  that  of  the  low  but  rocky  islet  which  lies 
directly  across  the  m«uth  of  the  harbour,  and  is  now 
separated  from  the  nuunland  at  its  E.  extremity  by 
an  artificial  fiisse  or  ditch,  but  was  previously  joined 
to  it  by  a  narrow  neck  of  sand.  This  may  probably 
have  been  itself  a  later  accumulation ;  and  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  the  city  was  originally  founded  on  an 
island,  somewhat  resembling  that  of  Ortygia  at  Syra- 
CQse,  which  afterwards  beoune  joined  to  the  main- 
land, and  has  again  been  artificially  separated  from 
it.  As  in  the  case  of  Syracuse,  this  island  or  pen- 
insula afterwards  became  the  Acropolis  of  the  en- 
larged city,  which  extended  itself  widely  over  the 
a^oining  plun. 

Tarentnm  was  a  Greek  city,  a  colony  of  Sparta, 
founded  within  a  few  years  after  the  two  Achaean 
<»lonieB  of  Sybaris  and  Crotona.  The  circumstances 
that  led  to  its  fotmdation  are  related  with  some 
▼ariation  by  Antiochus  and  Ephorus  (both  cited  by 
Stnbo),  but  both  authors  agree  in  the  main  bet  that 
the  colonists  were  a  body  of  yonng  men,  bom  during 
the  First  Messenian  War  under  circumstances  which 
threw  over  their  birth  a  taint  of  illegitimacy,  on 
which  account  they  were  treated  with  contempt  by 
the  other  citisens;  and  after  an  abortive  attempt  at 
creating  a  nvolntiou  at  Sparta,  they  determined  to 
emigrate  in  a  body  nnder  a  l^er  named  Phalan- 
thos.  They  were  distinguished  by  the  epithet  of 
Fartheaiae,  in  allusion  to  their  origin.  Phalanthns, 
who  was  apparmtly  himself  one  of  the  disparaged 
class,  and  had  been  the  chief  of  the  conspirators  at 
Sparta,  after  consulting  the  oracle  at  Delphi,  became 
the  leader  and  founder  of  the  new  colony.  (Antio- 
chus, ap.  Strab.  vi.  p.  278;  Ephorus,  It.  p.  279; 
Serv.  odilen.  iii.  S51;  Died.  xv.  66;  Justin,  iii.  4; 
Scymn.  Ch.  332.)  Both  Antiochus  and  Ephorus 
represent  them  as  establishing  themselves  without 
>  difficulty  on  the  spot,  and  received  in  a  friendly 
manner  by  the  nativis ;  and  this  is  far  more  probable 
than  the  statement  of  Fansanias,  according  to  which 
they  found  themselves  in  constant  warfare;  and  it 
was  not  till  after  a  long  struggle  that  they  were  able 
to  make  themselves  masters  (^  Tarentnm.  (Pans.  x. 
10.  §  6.)  The  same  author  represents  that  city  as 
previously  occnpied  by  the  indigenoos  tribes,  and 
•  already  a  groat  and  powerful  city,  but  this  is  highly 
'  improbable.  The  name,  however,  is  probably  of 
native  origin,  and  seems  to  have  been  derived  from 
that  of  the  small  river  or  stream  which  always  con- 
tinued to  be  known  as  the  Taras;  though,  as  usual, 
the  Greeks  derived  it  from  an  eponymous  hero  named 
Taras,  who  was  represented  as  a  son  of  Neptune  and 
a  nymph  of  the  country.  (Pans.  lb.  §  8.)  It  is 
certain  that  the  hero  Taras  continued  to  be  an  object 
of  apeeial  worship  at  Tarentnm,  while  Phalanthns, 
who  was  revered  as  their  Oekist,  was  frequently 
associated  with  him,  and  gradually  became  the  sub- 
ject of  many  legends  of  a  very  mythical  character, 
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in  aome  of  which  he  aj^teara  to  have  been  coofbnnded 
with  Taras  hfanself.  (Paus.  z.  10.  §§  6-  8,  13. 
§10;  Serv.  ad  A  en.  i,c.)  Nevertheless,  there  is 
no  reason  to  doubt  the  historical  character  of  Pha- 
lanthns, or  the  Lacedaemonian  origin  of  Tarentum, 
which  was  confirmed  by  numerous  local  names  and 
religious  observances  still  retained  there  down  to  a 
very  hte  period.  (Pol.  viii.  30,  35.)  The  Roman 
poets  also  abound  in  allusions  to  this  origin  of  the 
Tarentines.  (Hor.  Carm.  iii.  5.  56,  ii.  6. 1 1 ;  Ovid. 
Met  XV.  50,  &c.)  The  date  of  the  foundation  of 
Tarentnm  is  given  by  Hieronymus  as  B.  o.  708,  and 
this,  which  is  in  accordance  with  the  circumstances 
related  in  connection  with  it,  is  probably  correct, 
though  no  other  author  has  mentioned  the  precise 
date.    (Hieron.  Chron.  ad  01.  xviii.) 

The  history  of  Tai'entum,  for  the  first  two  cen- 
turies of  its  existence,  is,  like  that  of  most  other 
cities  of  Magna  Graecia,  almost  wholly  imknown. 
Bnt  the  main  &ct  is  well  attested  that  it  attained 
to  great  power  and  prosperity,  though  apparently  at 
first  overshadowed  by  the  superior  power  of  the 
Achaean  cities,  so  that  it  was  not  till  a  later  period 
that  it  assumed  the  predominant  position  among  the 
cities  of  Magna  Graecia,  which  it  nltunately  at- 
tained. There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  owed  this 
prosperity  mainly  to  the  natural  advantages  of  its 
situation.  (Scymn. Ch. 332 — 336;  Strab.  vi.  p.  278.) 
Though  its  territory  was  not  so  fertile,  or  so  well 
adapted  for  the  growth  of  grain  as  those  of  Meta- 
poutum  and  Siris,  it  was  admirably  suited  for  the 
growth  of  olives,  and  its  pastures  produced  wool  of 
the  finest  quality,  while  its  port,  or  inner  sea  as  it 
was  called,  abounded  in  shell-fish  of  all  descriptions, 
among  which  the  Murez,  which  produced  the  cele- 
brated purple  dye,  was  the  most  important  and 
valuable.  But  it  was  especially  the  excellence  of 
its  port  to  which  Tarentum  owed  its  rapid  rise  to 
opulence  and  power.  This  was  not  only  landlocked 
and  secure,  bnt  was  the  only  safb  harbonr  of  any 
extent  on  the  whole  shores  of  the  Tsrentine  gulf; 
and  as  neither  Brandusitmi  nor  Hydrantnm,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  Messapian  peninsula,  had  as  yet 
attained  to  any  eminence,  or  &llen  into  the  hands 
of  a  seafiiring  people,  the  port  of  Tarentum  became 
the  chief  emporium  for  the  commerce  of  all  this  part 
of  Italy.  (PoL  x.  1;  Flor.  L  18.  §  3.)  The  story 
of  Arion,  as  related  by  Herodotus  (i.  24)  indicates 
the  existence  of  extensive  commercial  relations  with 
Corinth  and  other  cities  of  Greece  as  early  as  the 
reign  of  Periander,  b.  c  62S — 585. 

As  the  Tarentines  gradually  extended  their  power 
over  the  adjoining  territories,  they  naturally  came 
into  frequent  collision  with  the  native  tribes  of  the 
interior, — the  Messapians  and  Pencetians;  and  the 
firet  events  of  thrir  history  recorded  to  us  relate  to 
their  wars  with  these  nations.  Their  offerings  at 
Delphi  noticed  by  Pansanias  (z.  10.  |  6, 13.  §  10), 
recorded  victories  over  both  these  lutions,  in  one  of 
which  it  appears  that  Opis,  a  king  of  the  lapygians, 
who  had  come  to  the  assistance  of  the  Pencetians, 
was  slain ;  but  we  have  no  knowledge  of  the  dates 
or  circumstances  of  these  battles.  It  would  appear, 
however,  that  the  Tarentines  were  continually  gain- 
ing ground,  and  making  themselves  mastere  of  the 
Messapian  towns  one  after  the  other,  until  their 
progress  was  checked  by  a  great  disaster,  their  own 
forces,  together  with  those  of  the  Rhegians,  who 
had  been  sent  to  then:  assistance,  being  totally  de- 
feated by  the  barbarians  with  great  slaughter. 
(Herod,  vii.  170;  Diod.  xL  52.)  So  heavy  was  their 
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loas  tliat  Herojobu,  withoat  stating  the  nmntien, 
nyt  it  waa  the  greatest  slanghtw  of  Greeks  that 
had  oocnrred  up  to  his  time.  The  loss  seems  to 
bare  fallen  especially  upon  the  nobles  and  wealthier 
dtiiens,  so  that  it  became  the  occasion  of  a  political 
revolution,  and  the  goTemment,  which  had  pre- 
Tioiul^  been  an  aristocracy,  became  thenrefbrtb  a 
pure  democracy.  (Arist.  PoL  t.  3.)  Of  the  in- 
ternal condition  and  constitution  of  Tarentnm  pre- 
Tionsly  to  this  time,  we  know  scarcely  anything, 
bat  it  seems  probable  that  its  institutions  were  at 
fint  copied  from  those  of  the  parent  aty  of  Sparta. 
Aristotle  speaks  of  its  goremment  as  a  voAircio,  in 
the  sense  of  a  mixed  government  or  conunonwealth; 
while  Herodotos  incidentally  notices  a  king  of  Ta- 
rentnm (iii.  156'),  not  long  before  the  Persian  War, 
who  was  doubtless  a  king  after  the  Spartan  modeL 
The  institutions  of  a  democratic  tendency  noticed 
with  commendation  by  Aristotle  (^PoL  tL  5)  pro- 
bably belong  to  the  later  and  democratic  period  of 
the  constitution.  We  hear  but  little  also  of  Tarentum 
in  connection  with  the  retrolntions  arising  out  of  the 
influence  exercised  by  the  Pythagoreans :  that  sect 
had  apparently  not  established  itself  so  strongly 
there  as  in  the  Achaean  cities;  though  many  Taren- 
tinea  are  enumerated  among  the  disciples  (k  Pytha- 
goras, and  it  is  clear  that  the  city  had  not  altogether 
escaped  their  infloence.  (lambL  Vit.  Pfl/t.  362, 
266;  Porphyr.  Kit  Fyth.  66.) 

The  defeat  of  the  Tanntines  by  the  Messafnans, 
which  is  referred  by  Diodorus  to  b.  c  473  (Died. 
xL  52),  is  the  first  event  in  the  history  of  Tarentum 
to  which  we  can  assign  a  definite  date.  Great  as 
that  blow  may  have  been,  it  did  not  produce  any 
permanent  effiwt  in  checking  the  progress  of  the 
city,  which  still  appears  as  one  of  the  most  flonrish- 
ing  in  Magna  Graecia.  We  next  bear  of  the  Ta- 
rentines  as  interfering  to  prevent  the  Thorians,  who 
had  been  recently  established  in  Italy,  fnm  making 
themselves  masters  of  the  district  of  the  Siritis. 
On  what  grounds  the  Tarentines  cotUd  lay  claim  to 
this  district,  which  was  separated  from  them  by  the 
intervening  territory  of  Metapontum,  we  are  not  in- 
formed; but  they  carried  on  war  for  some  time 
against  the  Thurians,  who  were  supported  by  the 
Spartan  exile  Cleandridas;  until  at  length  the  dis- 
pute was  terminated  by  a  compromise,  and  a  new 
colony  named  Heracleia  was  founded  in  the  con- 
tested territory  (b.  o.  432),  in  which  the  citizens  of 
both  states  participated,  but  it  was  agreed  that 
it  should  be  considered  as  a  colony  of  Tarenttun. 
(Antioch.  op.  Strab.  vi.  p.  264;  Died.  xii.  23,  36.) 
At  the  time  of  the  Athenian  expedition  to  Sicily, 
the  Tarentines  kept  aloof  from  the  contest,  and 
contented  themselves  with  refusing  all  supplies 
and  assistance  to  the  Athenian  fleet  (Time.  vi. 
44),  while  they  afforded  shelter  to  the  Corinthian 
and  Lacoiuan  ships  under  Gylippns  (/&.  10-1), 
but  they  did  not  even  prevent  the  second  fleet 
under  Demosthenes  and  Eutymedon  from  touch- 
ing at  the  islands  of  the  Choerades,  immediately 
opposite  to  the  entrance  of  th«r  harbour,  and  taking 
on  board  some  auxiliaries  famished  by  the  Measa- 
pians.    (Id.  viL  33.) 

Another  long  interval  now  elapses,  daring  which 
the  history  of  Tarentum  is  to  us  almost  a  blank  ; 
yet  the  few  notices  we  hear  of  the  city  represent  it 
as  in  a  state  of  great  prosperity.  We  are  told 
that  at  one  time  (apparently  about  380 — 360  B.C.) 
Archytas,  the  Pythagorean  philosopher,  exercised  a 
paramoant  influence  over  the  government,  and  filled 
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the  office  of  Strat^us  cr  general  no  leas  than  sevea 
times,  though  it  was  prohibited  by  bw  to  hold  it 
more  than  once  ;  and  was  successffal  in  every  can- 
paign.  (Diog.  Laert.  viii.  4.  §§  79 — 83.)  It  ii 
evident,  therefore,  that  the  Tarentines  were  lar  from 
enjoying  unbroken  peace.  The  hostilities  alluded  to 
were  pn>bably  but  a  renewal  <^  their  old  warfare 
with  the  Messapians  ;  but  the  security  of  the  Gmk 
cities  in  Italy  was  now  menaced  by  two  mwe  for- 
midable fnes,  Dionysius  of  Syracuse  in  the  south, 
and  the  Lncanians  on  the  north  and  west.  The 
Tarentines,  indeed,  seem  to  have  at  first  looked  npoa 
both  dangers  with  comparative  indifferenca  :  their 
remote  poeitioa  secured  them  frxan  the  immediate 
brunt  of  the  attack,  and  it  is  eren  doubtful  whether 
they  atfirst  joined  in  the  general  league  of  the  Greek 
cities  to  resist  the  danger  which  threatened  tbem. 
Meanwhile,  the  calamities  which  befisl  the  man 
soothem  cities,  the  destraetion  of  some  by  Diony- 
sius,  and  the  hnmiliation  of  others,  tended  only  to 
raise  Tarentum  in  comparison,  while  that  city  iiaeif 
eiyoyed  an  immunity  from  all  hostile  attacks ;  and 
it  seems  certain  that  it  was  at  this  period  that  Ta- 
rentnm first  roM  to  the  preponderating  poaitica 
among  the  Greek  cities  in  Italy,  which  it  thenc»- 
forth  enjoyed  without  a  rival  It  was  a]qiarentiy  as 
an  acknowledgment  of  that  superiority,  that  when 
Tarentnm  had  joined  the  confederacy  of  the  Gredt 
cities,  the  place  of  meeting  of  their  coogreas  was 
fixed  at  the  Tarentine  colony  of  Heracleia.  (Stnh. 
vi.  p.  280.) 

It  was  impossible  for  the  Tarentines  any  longer  ta 
keep  aloof  from  the  contest  with  the  Lncanians, 
whose  formidable  power  was  now  beginning  ta 
threaten  ail  the  cities  in  Magna  Graecia ;  and  tfaey 
now  appear  as  taking  a  leading  part  in  opposing  the 
progress  of  those  barbarians.  But  they  were  nat 
content  with  their  own  resources,  and  called  in  s)»- 
cassively  to  their  assistance  several  foreign  leaden 
and  generals  of  renown.  The  first  of  these  wsa  the 
Spartan  king  Archidamns,  who  crossed  over  into 
Italy  with  a  considerable  force.  Of  his  opeiatifloa 
there  we  have  no  accoont,  bat  he  appears  to  have 
carried  on  the  war  for  some  years,  as  Dicdans 
places  his  first  landing  in  Italy  in  s.  c.  346,  whila 
the  battle  in  which  he  was  defeated  and  slain  was 
not  fought  till  the  same  time  as  that  of  Chaenoeia, 
B.  c.  338.  (Died.  xri.  63,  88.)  Thia  actioD,  ta 
which  Archidamns  himself,  and  almost  all  the 
troops  which  he  had  brought  with  him  from  Greeoa 
perished,  was  fought  (as  we  an  told),  not  with  tlia 
Lncanians,  but  with  the  Messapians,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Mandnria,  only  24  miles  frun  Tareotoai 
(Pint.  Agit.  3  ;  Pans.  iii.  10.  §  5;  Diod.  L  c):  bmt 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  both  natioas 
were  imited,  and  that  the  Lncanians  lent  their  snp- 
port  to  tlie  Messapians,  as  the  old  enemies  of  Taren- 
tum. Henceforth,  indeed,  we  find  both  names 
continually  united.  '  A  fsw  years  after  the  death  of 
Archidamns,  Alexander,  king  of  Epims,  was  invited 
by  the  Tarentines,  and  landed  in  Italy,  b.  a  333, 
The  operatioia  of  his  sttccessirs  campaigns,  which 
were  continued  till  B.  c.  326,  are  very  imperftetly 
known  to  us,  but  he  appears  to  have  first  tonted  bia 
arms  against  the  Messapians,  and  compelled  them 
>to  conclnde  a  peace  with  the  Tarentines,  before  h* 
proceeded  to  make  war  upon  the  Lncanians  and 
Bruttians.  Bpt  bis  arms  were  attended  with  eta- 
siderable  success  in  this  quarter  also:  he  deftaifd 
the  Samnites  and  Lncaniana  in  a  great  battle  near 
Paestam,  and  penetrated  into  the  heart  of  the  Brat- 
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tian  territai7.  Meanwhile,  however,  he  bad  qtur- 
relled  with  hie  aUiee  the  Tarentinea,  ao  that  he 
tnnwd  against  them,  took  their  colony  of  Heracieia, 
and  endearoared  to  transfer  the  congress  of  the 
Greek  cities  from  thence  to  a  place  on  the  river 
Acalandnu,  m  the  territory  of  TboriL  (Strab.  vL 
p.  280  ;  Liv.  viiu  24 ;  Jnstin.  xii.  2.)  Hence  his 
death,  in  B.a  226,  only  liberated  the  Tarentines 
A«m  an  enemy  inat«d  of  depriving  them  of  an  ally. 
They  appear  from  this  time  to  have  either  remained 
tranqail  or  carried  on  the  contest  single-handed,  till 
B.  a  303,  when  we  find  them  again  invoking  foreign 
assistance,  and,  as  on  a  former  occasion,  sending  to 
Sparta  for  aid.  This  was  again  fhmished  them, 
and  a  hu^e  army  of  mercenaries  landed  at  Tarentum 
tmder  Cleonymns,  the  uncle  of  the  Spartan  king. 
Bnt  thongh  he  compelled  the  Messapians  and  Luca- 
nians  to  sne  for  peace,  Cleonymns  tcxm  alienated  the 
minds  of  his  Gnek  allies  by  his  arrogance  and 
luznrioos  habits,  and  became  the  object  of  general 
batred  before  he  qnitted  Italy.  (Diod.  xx.  104.) 
According  to  Strabo,  the  Tarentines  snbseqnently 
called  in  the  assistance  of  Agatbodes  (Strab.  vi.  p. 
S80);  bat  we  find  no  mention  of  this  elsewhere,  and 
Diodoms  tells  ns  that  he  condaded  an  alliance  with 
the  lapygians  and  Peacetians,  which  conld  hardly 
have  been  done  with  favoniable  intentions  towards 
Taientnm.     (Diod.  zzi.  p.  490.) 

Not  long  after  this  the  Tarentines  first  came  into 
oollision  with  a  more  formidable  foe  than  their  neigh- 
boom,  the  Messapians  and  Lacanians.  The  wars  of 
the  Romans  with  the  Samnites,  in  which  the  de- 
scendants of  the  latter  people,  the  Apnlians  and 
Lucanians,  were  from  time  to  time  involved,  had 
rendered  the  name  and  power  of  Borne  hmiliar  to 
the  Greek  cities  on  the  Tarentine  gnlf  and  coast  of 
the  Adiiatio,  thongh  their  arms  were  not  carried 
into  that  port  of  Italy  till  abont  B.  c.  283,  when 
they  rendered  assistance  to  the  Thnrians  against  the 
Lucanians  [Tainui].  Bnt  long  before  this,  as 
sarly  as  the  conmiencement  of  the  Second  Ssmnite 
War  (b.  c.  326),  the  Tarentines  are  mentioned  in 
Boman  history  as  supporting  the  Neapolitans  with 
promises  of  succonr,  which,  however,  they  never 
sent ;  and  afterwards  exciting  the  Lacanians  to  war 
against  ths  Romans.  (Liv.  viii.  27.)  Again,  in 
B.  a  321  we  are  told  that  they  sent  a  bangbty  em- 
bassy to  command  the  Samnites  and  Romans  to 
desist  from  hostilities,  and  threatened  to  declare  war 
on  whichever  party  refused  to  obey.  (Id.  iz.  14.) 
But  on  this  occasion  also  they  did  not  pat  their 
threat  in  execntion.  At  a  subsequent  period,  pro- 
bably about  B.  o.  303  (Arnold's  Rome,  vol.  ii.  p. 
815),  the  Tarentines  concluded  a  treaty  with  Rome, 
by  which  it  was  stipulated  that  no  Boman  ships  of 
war  should  pass  the  Ladnian  cape.  (Appian,  Sam- 
nit.  7.)  It  was  therefore  a  direct  breach  of  this 
treaty  when,  in  b.  a  302,  a  Roman  sqnadron  of  ten 
ships  under  L.  Cornelias,  which  had  been  sent  to 
the  assistance  of  the  Thnrians,  entered  the  Taren- 
tine  gulf,  and  even  approached  within  sight  of  the 
city.  The  Tarentines,  whose  hostile  disposition  was 
ainady  only  half  concealed,  and  who  are  said  to 
haye  been  the  prime  movers  in  organising  the  con- 
fedeiacy  against  Rome  which  led  to  the  Fourth  Ssm- 
nite War  (Zonar.  viil  2.),  immediately  attacked  the 
Boman  ships,  sunk  four  of  them,  and  took  one.  After 
thls'they  proceeded  to  attack  the  Thnrians  on  ac- 
coant  of  their  having  called  in  the  Bomans,  expelled 
the  Boman  garrison,  and  made  themselves  masters 
of  the  dty.    (Appian,  Sarnn.  7.  §  1 ;  Zonar.  viii. 
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2.)  The  Bomans  sent  an  embassy  to  Tarentnm  to 
complain  cf  these  outrages;  but  their  demands  being 
refused,  and  their  ambassador  trsated  with  con- 
tumely, they  had  now  no  choice  but  to  declare  war 
npon  the  Tarendnes,  b.c.  281.  (Appian,  2.  c.  §  2; 
Zonar.  I.  c  ;  Dion  Cass.  Fr.  145.)  Nevertheless, 
the  war  was  at  first  carried  on  with  little  energy  ; 
but  meanwhile  the  Tarentines,  fallowing  their  usual 
policy,  had  invited  Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epirus,  to  their 
assistance.  That  monarch  readily  accepted  the  over- 
ture, and  sent  over  his  general  lUlo  to  occupy  the 
dtadd  of  Tarvntnm  with  3000  men,  while  he  himself 
followed  in  the  winter.  (Zonar.  tUl  2 ;  Plut.  Pgtrk. 
15,  16.) 

It  is  usual  to  represent  the  Tarentines  as  at  this 
period  sunk  in  luxury  and  efieminacy,  so  that  they 
were  nnable  to  defend  themselves,  and  hence  com- 
pelled to  have  recourse  to  the  assistance  of  Pyrrfans. 
But  there  is  certainly  much  exaggeration  in  this 
view.  They  were  no  doubt  acctistomed  to  rely  much 
upon  the  arms  of  mercenaries,  but  so  were  all  the 
more  wealthy  dties  of  Greece  ;  and  it  is  certain  that 
the  Tarentines  themselves  (apart  from  their  allies 
and  mercenaries),  furnished  not  only  a  considerable 
body  of  cavalry,  but  a  large  force  or  phalanx  of 
heavy-armed  infantry,  called  the  Leucaspids,  from 
their  white  shields,  who  are  especially  mentioned  as 
serving  nnder  Pyrrhus  at  the  batUe  of  Ascnlum. 
(Dionys.  xx.  Fr.  Didot.  I,  5.)  It  is  unnecessary 
here  to  repeat  the  history  of  the  campaigns  of  that 
monarch.  Hia  first  successes  for  a  time  saved 
Tarentum  itself  from  the  brant  of  the  war  :  but 
when  he  at  length,  after  his  final  defieat  by  Cnrius, 
withdrew  from  Italy  (b.  c.  274),  it  was  evident  that 
the  full  wdght  of  the  Roman  arms  would  fall  upon 
Tarentum.  Pyrrhns,  indeed,  left  Milo  with  a  gar- 
rison to  defend  the  dty,  bnt  the  Tarentines  them- 
selves were  divided  into  two  parties,  the  one  of  which 
was  disposed  to  submit  to  Rome,  while  the  other 
applied  for  assistance  to  Carthage.  A  Carthaginian 
fleet  was  actually  sent  to  Tarentnm,  but  it  arrived 
too  late,  for  Hilo  had  already  capitulated  and  sur- 
rendered the  dtadel  into  the  hands  of  the  Roman 
consul  Papirios,  B.  c.  272.  (Zonar.  viii.  6 ;  Oros. 
iv.  3.) 

From  this  time  Tarentnm  continued  subject  to 
Rome.  The  mhabitants  were  indeed  left  in  posses- 
sion of  their  own  laws  and  nominal  independence, 
but  the  dty  was  jealonaly  watched;  and  a  Boman 
l^on  seems  to  have  been  commonly  stationed  there. 
(Pol.  ii.  24.)  During  the  First  Pnnio  War  the 
Tarentines  are  mentioned  as  famishing  ships  to  the 
Romans  (Pol.  i.  20):  but  with  this  exception  we 
hear  no  more  of  it  till  the  Second  Punic  War,  when 
it  became  a  military  pest  of  great  importance. 
Hannibal  was  from  an  early  period  desirous  to  make 
himself  master  of  the  dty,  which,  with  its  excellent 
port,  would  at  once  have  secured  his  communications 
with  Africa.  It  is  evident  also  that  there  was  a  strong 
Carthaginian  party  in  the  dty,  who  shortly  after 
the  battle  of  Cannae,  opened  negotiations  with  Han- 
nibal, and  renewed  them  opon  a  subsequent  occasion 
(Liv.  ixii.  61,  xxiv.  13);  bat  they  were  kept  down 
by  the  presence  of  the  Roman  garrison,  and  it  was 
not  till  B.  c.  212  that  Nico  and  Philemenos,  two  of 
the  leaders  of  this  party,  found  an  opportimity  to 
betray  the  city  into  his  hands.  (Liv.  xxv.  8 — 10; 
Pol.  viii.  26 — 33.)  Even  then  the  Boman  garrison 
still  held  the  citadel;  and  Hannibal  having  failed  in 
his  attempts  to  carry  thin  fortress  by  assault,  wag 
compelled  to  resort  to  a  blockade.    Ue  cat  it  off  on 
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th«  land  side  by  dnwiiig  a  doable  lim  of  foitifie*- 
tioiM  oeroes  the  isthmus,  and  made  hinuelf  master 
of  the  aea  by  dra^rging  a  part  of  tAe  fleet  which  was 
shat  op  within  the  inner  port  (or  Mart  Pieoolo), 
across  the  narrowest  part  of  the  isthmos,  and 
launching  it  again  in  the  outer  lay.  (Pol.  TiiL 
84 — 36;  Liv.  xxt.  U.)  This  state  of  things  con- 
tinued for  mora  than  two  years,  during  the  whole  of 
which  time  the  Carthaginians  continued  masters  of 
the  dty,  while  the  Boman  garrison  still  maintained 
possession  of  the  citadel,  and  the  besiegers  were 
unable  altogether  to  prevent  them  from  leceiTing 
■applies  from  without,  though  on  one  occasion  the 
Bomans,  having  sent  a  considerable  fleet  under  D. 
Qnintins  to  attempt  the  relief  of  the  place,  this  was 
met  by  the  Tarentines,  and  after  an  obstinate  con- 
flict the  Roman  fleet  was  defeated  and  destroyed. 
(Lir.  XXT.  IS,  zxTL  39,  zzvii.  3.)  At  length  in 
B.  c.  209  Fabius  determined  if  possible  to  wrest 
&om  Hannibal  the  possession  of  this  important  post; 
and  laid  siege  to  Tarentnm  while  the  Carthaginian 
general  was  opposed  to  Marcellus.  He  himself  en- 
camped on  the  N.  of  the  port,  close  to  the  entrance, 
so  that  he  readily  put  himself  in  communication 
with  M.  Livins,  the  commander  of  the  citadel.  But 
while  be  was  preparing  his  ships  and  sngines  for  the 
assault,  an  accident  threw  in  bis  way  the  oj^mp- 
tnnity  of  surprising  the  city,  of  which  be  made 
himself  mastsr  with  little  diffionlty.  The  Carthia- 
ginian  garrison  was  put  to  the  sword,  as  well  as  a 
lai;ge  part  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  whole  city 
WIS  giren  np  to  plunder.  (Id.  xzrii.  13, 15,  16; 
Pint  Fab.  21 — 38.)  Livy  praises  the  magna- 
nimity of  Fabius  in  not  carrying  off  the  statues  and 
Other  works  of  art  in  which  Tarentnm  abounded 
(Lit.  uvii.  16;  Pint.  Fab.  83);  but  it  is  certain 
that  be  transferred  from  thence  to  Rome  a  celebrated 
statue  of  Hercoles  by  Lysippns,  which  long  con- 
tinned  to  adorn  the  CapitoL  (Strab.  vi.  p>.  378; 
Plin.  uxir.  7.  s.  18.)  The  vast  quantity  of  gold 
and  silver  which  fell  into  the  hands  of  tiie  rictars 
sufficiently  bears  out  the  accounts  of  the  gnat 
wealth  of  the  Tarentines.     (Uv.  {,  c.) 

Tarentnm  had  already  safiei«d  severely  on  its 
capture  by  Hannibal,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
it  sustained  a  still  severer  blow  when  it  was  retaken 
by  Fabius.  (Strab.  vi.  p.  378.)  It  was  at  first 
propoeed  to  degrade  it  to  a  condition  simiUr  to  that 
of  Capua,  but  this  was  opposed  by  Fabius,  and  the 
decision  wss  postponed  till  after  the  war.  (Liv. 
sxrii.  25.)  What  the  final  resolution  of  the  senate 
was,  we  know  not;  bat  Tarentnm  is  alluded  to  at  a 
subeeqnent  period,  as  still  retaining  its  positioo  of 
an  allied  dtj,  "urbs  foedenta."  (Uv.  zxxv.  16.) 
It  is  certain  that  it  still  remained  the  chief  place  in 
this  part  of  Italy,  and  was  the  customary  residence 
of  the  praetor  or  other  magistrate  who  was  sent  to 
the  S.  of  Italy.  Thus  we  find  in  b.  c.  185,  L. 
Fostumius  sent  thither  to  carry  on  investigations 
into  the  conspiracies  that  had  arisen  oat  of  the 
Bacchanalian  rites,  as  well  as  among  the  slave 
population.  (Liv.  xzxix.  29,  41.)  But  it  is  never- 
theless clear  that  it  was  (in  common  with  the  other 
Gtttk  cities  of  this  part  of  Italy)  fallen  into  a  state 
of  great  decay;  and  hence,  in  B.  o.  133,  among  the 
colonies  sent  out  by  C.  Gracchus,  was  one  to  Taren- 
tnm, which  appears  to  hare  assumed  the  title  of 
Colonia  Neptunia.  (Veil.  PaU  i.  15;  Plin  iii.  11. 
s.  16;  see  Mommsen,  in  Berichte  der  Sachsitehen 
Gaelltchtfft  for  1849,  pp.  49—51.)  According  to 
Strabo  this  ookmy  became  a  flourishing  one,  and  the 
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dty  enjoyed  conaiderable  prosperity  in  his  day.  Bnt 
it  was  greatly  &llea  from  its  fanner  s]jendoar,  and 
only  occupied  the  site  of  the  ancient  dtadtl,  with  a 
small  part  of  the  adjoining  isthmus.  (Strah.  n.  p. 
278.)  It  was,  however,  one  of  the  few  cities  which 
still  retained  the  Greek  language  and  manners,  in 
common  with  Neapolis  and  Rbeginm.  (A.  p^  253.) 
The  salubrity  of  its  climate,  as  well  as  the  fertility 
of  its  territoiy,  and,  above  all,  the  importance  of  its 
port,  preserved  it  from  the  complete  decay  into  which 
Bomany  of  thedtiesof  UagnaGraeciafellnndertlw 
Roman  government.  It  is  repeatedly  EMntionad 
during  the  civil  wars  between  Octavian,  Antony,  and 
Sex.  Pompeius  as  a  naval  station  (^  impoctanoe;  and 
it  was  there  that  in  b.  a  36  a  fresh  amngsncnt 
was  come  to  between  Octavian  and  Antooy,  whick 
we  find  alluded  to  by  Tacitns  aa  the  "  Tarentinixm 
fbedas.'  (Aiqjian,  B.  C.  E  40,  v.  SO,  80, 84,  93 
—99;  Tac.^im.L  10.) 

Even  under  the  Empire  Tarentnm  oontiiined  to  bs 
one  of  the  chief  seaports  of  Italy,  though  in  aome 
measure  eclipsed  by  the  growing  impartane*  ef 
Brundosium.  (Tac.  Aim.  xiv.  12,  SimL  a.  8S.) 
An  additional  odony  of  veterans  was  sent  there  un- 
der Nero,  but  with  little  efiisct,  nxist  of  thaon  having 
soon  again  dispersed.  (Tac  .^nn.  xiv.  37.)  Ko 
subsequent  mentiai  of  Tarentnm  is  bond  in  histacy 
until  after  the  fall  of  the  Western  £m{nre,  but  it 
then  appears  as  a  oonsideraUe  town,  and  bean  n 
important  part  in  the  Gothic  Wan  on  aceoant  ef  iu 
strength  as  a  fortress,  and  the  excellenoe  at  ita  pgit. 
(Procop.  B.  a.  ill  23,  27,  37,  iv.  26,  34.)  It  w» 
taken  by  Belisarius,  but  retaken  by  Totila  in  .a.  n. 
549,  and  continued  in  the  hands  (^  the  Goths  till  it 
was  finally  wrested  firom  them  by  Naises.  Fran 
that  time  it  continued  subject  to  the  Byzantiae  Eis- 
pire  till  A.  d.  661,  when  it  was  taken  by  the  Lco- 
bard  Bomoaldus,  duke  of  Benevcntnm  (P.  Diae. 
vi  1) ;  and  afterwards  fell  successively  iste  the 
hands  of  the  Saracens  and  the  Greek  emperors.  The 
hitter  did  not  finally  lose  their  hold  of  it  till  it  was 
taken  by  Robert  Guiscard  in  1063.  It  h^  era 
since  fanned  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  Tbt 
modem  dty  of  Tarentnm  has  a  popnlatioD  of  about 
20,000  souls;  it  is  the  see  of  an  arehbiaheii,  sod 
still  ranks  as  the  most  important  dty  in  this  part  «f 
Italy.  But  it  is  confined  to  the  space  oocapaed  tf 
the  ancient  dtadel,  Um  extremity  of  the  fetaamh 
or  promontory  between  the  two  ports:  this  is  now  aa 
island,  the  low  isthmus  which  connected  it  -with  the 
mainland  having  been  cut  through  by  king  Ferdi- 
nand L,  fis;  the  purpose  of  strengthening  ita  £»ti&- 
cations. 

Scarcely  any  ramuns  ate  now  extant  of  tlie  oale- 
brated  and  opulent  dty  of  Tarentnm.  "  Never 
(says  Swinburne)  was  a  place  mora  oonpletsty 
swept  off  the  face  of  the  earth.*  Some  slight  ra- 
mains  of  an  amphitheatre  (of  coarse  of  Bonaui  date) 
are  viuble  outude  the  walls  of  the  modem  city; 
while  within  it  the  convent  of  the  Celestines  is  boflt 
on  the  fonndatioDs  of  an  audent  teoi]^  Evas  the 
extant  of  the  ancient  dty  can  be  very  imperfectly 
determined.  A  few  slight  vestiges  of  ths  «»»-iit 
walls  are,  however,  visible  near  an  old  drarch  wliick 
bears  the  name  of  Sla  Maria  di  Mwveta,  shoot  S 
miles  from  the  gates  of  the  modem  dty;  and  then 
ig  no  doubt  that  the  walla  extended  from  theoea,  oa 
th*  one  side  to  the  Afore  ficcoh,  on  the  other  ads 
to  the  outer  sea.  The  general  fonn  of  the  city  w^ 
thus  triangular,  having  the  dtadd  at  the  apex, 
whioh  is  now  joined  to  the  oj^osite  ahor*  by  a 
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bridf^  of  uma  arches.  This  was  already  the  caie 
in  Stnbo'a  time,  tbongh  no  mention  of  it  is  found 
at  the  time  of  the  siege  bj  Hannibal 

The  general  form  and  anrangeraent  of  the  city 
cannot  be  better  deecribed  than  they  are  by  Strabo. 
Ue  says :  "  While  the  whole  of  the  rest  of  the 
Tareotine  gnlf  is  destitnte  of  ports,  there  is  here 
a  Terr  large  and  &ir  port,  closed  at  the  entrance 
by  a  large  bridge,  and  not  less  than  100  stadia 
in  cireamference.  [This  is  beneath  the  tmth :  the 
Man  Piccoh  is  more  than  16  utiles  (128  stadia) 
in  circuit.]  On  the  side  towards  the  inner  recess  of 
the  port  it  forms  an  isthmos  with  the  exterior  sea, 
ao  that  the  city  lies  upon  a  peninsnla;  and  the  neck 
of  the  isthmus  is  so  low  that  ships  can  easily  be 
drawn  mu  the  land  from  one  side  to  the  other. 
The  whole  city  also  lies  low,  bnt  rises  a  little 
towards  the  citadd.  The  ancient  wall  compiisei  a 
circuit  of  great  extent;  but  now  the  greater  part  of 
the  space  adjoining  the  isthmos  is  deserted,  and 
only  that  part  still  snbsists  which  adjoins  the  mouth 
iof  the  piHi,  where  also  the  Acropolis  is  situated. 
The  portion  still  remaining  is  such  as  to  make  up  a 
considerable  city.  It  has  a  splendid  Gymnasium, 
and  a  good-sized  Agora,  in  which  stands  the  bronze 
colossal  statue  of  Jupiter,  the  largest  in  existence 
next  to  that  at  Rhodes.  In  the  interval  between 
the  Agora  and  the  mouth  of  the  port  is  the  Acropolis, 
which  retains  only  a  few  remnants  of  the  splendid 
monuments  with  which  it  was  adorned  in  ancient 
times.  For  the  greater  part  were  either  destroyed 
by  the  Carthaginians  when  they  took  the  city,  or 
carried  off  as  booty  by  the  Romans,  when  tliey  made 
themselves  masters  d  it  by  assault.  Among  these 
is  the  colossal  bronze  statue  of  Hercules  in  the 
Capitol,  a  work  of  Lysippus,  which  was  dedicated 
there  as  an  offering  by  Fabins  Maximns,  who  took 
the  city."    (Strab.  vi.  p.  278.) 

In  the  absence  of  all  extant  remains  there  is  very 
little  to  be  added  to  the  above  description.  Bnt 
Polybius,  in  bis  detailed  narrative  of  the  capture  of 
the  city  by  Hannibal,  supplies  us  with  some  local 
names  and  details.  The  principal  gate  on  the  £. 
side  of  the  city,  in  the  oater  line  of  walls,  seems  to 
bare  been  that  called  the  Temenid  Gate  (ai  wvAoi 
tTituntai,  PoL  viii.  30);  outside  of  which  was  a 
moond  or  tumulus  called  the  tomb  of  Hyacinthns, 
whose  wofship  had  obviously  been  brought  from 
Sparta.  A  broad  street  called  the  Batheia,  or  Low 
Street,  led  apparently  from  this  gate  towards  the  in- 
terior of  the  city.  This  from  its  name  may  be  con- 
jectured to  have  lain  close  to  the  port  and  the 
water's  edge,  while  another  broad  street  led  from 
thence  to  the  Agora.  (/&.  31.)  Another  street 
called  the  Soteira  (Surttpa)  was  apparently  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  city  from  the  Batheia,  and  most 
therefore  have  adjoined  the  outer  sea.  (/i.  36.) 
Immediately  adjuising  the  Agora  was  the  Museum 
(Movo'fuu'),  a  public  building  which  seems  to  have 
served  fat  festivals  and  public  banquets,  rather  than 
for  any  purposes  connected  with  its  name.  (76. 
27,  29.)  There  is  ootliing  to  indicate  the  site  of 
the  tboitre,  alluded  to  by  Polybius  on  the  same 
occasion,  except  that  it  was  decidedly  within  the 
city,  which  was  not  always  the  caA.  Strabo  does 
not  notice  it,  but  it  must  have  been  a  building  of 
large  size,  so  as  to  be  adapted  for  the  general  assem- 
blies of  the  people,  which  were  generally  held  in  it, 
as  was  the  case  also  at  Syracuse  and  in  other  Greek 
cities.  This  is  particularly  mentiooed  on  several 
occasione;  it  was  there  that  the  Boman  ambassadors 
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received  the  insult  which  finally  led  to  the  nun  of 
the  city.  (Flor.  i.  18.  §  S;  Val.  Max.  il  3.  §  S; 
Appian,  Samnit.  7.) 

Livy  inaccurately  describes  the  citadel  as  standing 
on  lofty  cliflii  ("praealtis  mpibos,"  zxv.  11):  the 
peninsula  on  which  it  stood  rises  indeed  (as  observed 
by  Strabo)  a  little  above  the  rest  of  the  city,  and  it 
is  compoeied  of  a  rocky  soil;  but  the  whole  site  is 
low,  and  no  part  of  it  rises  to  any  considerable  ele- 
vation. The  bills  also  that  summid  the  Jfore  Pic- 
coh are  of  trifling  height,  and  slope  very  gradually 
to  its  banks,  ss  well  as  to  the  shore  of  the  outer  sea. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  p(at  of  Tarentum, 
properly  so  called,  was  the  inlet  now  called  the  Mara 
Piccoh  or  "  Little  Sea,"  but  outside  this  the  sea  on 
the  S.  side  of  the  city  forms  a  bay  or  roadstead, 
which  affords  good  shelter  to  shipping,  being  par- 
tially sheltered  from  the  SW.  by  the  two  small 
isUnds  of  &  Pieiro  and  S.  Pooh,  apparently  the 
same  which  were  known  in  ancient  times  as  the 
Choeradis.     (Thuc  vil  33.) 

Tarentum  was  celebrated  in  ancient  times  for  the 
salubrity  of  its  chmate  and  the  fertility  of  its  terri- 
tory. Its  advantages  in  both  respects  are  extolled 
by  Horace  in  a  weU-known  ode  (^Carm.  u.  6),  who 
says  that  its  honey  was  equal  to  that  of  Hymettus, 
and  its  olives  to  those  of  Venafrnm.  Varto  also 
praised  its  hooey  ss  the  best  in  Italy  (op.  Maerob. 
Sat.  u.  12).  Its  oil  and  wines  enjoyed  a  nearly 
equal  leputstian;  the  choicest  quality  of  the  latter 
seems  to  have  been  that  produced  at  Anion  (Hor. 
L  c;  Martial,  xiii.  125;  Plin.  xiv.  6.  s.  8),  a  val* 
ley  in  the  neighbourhood,  on  the  slope  of  a  hill  ItiU 
called  Jfonte  Mtlone  [Auix>!)].  But  the  choicest 
production  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Tarentum  was 
its  wool,  which  appears  to  have  enjoyed  an  acknow- 
ledged supremacy  over  that  of  all  parts  of  Italy. 
(PUn.  xxix.  2.  s.  9;  Martial,  {.  c;  Varr.  Ji.  R.  ii. 
2.  §  18;  Strab.  vi.  p.  284;  Colum.  vii.  2.  §  3.) 
Nor  was  this  owuig  solely  to  natural  advantage.1,  as 
we  learn  that  the  Tarentines  bestowed  the  greatest 
care  upon  the  preservatiui  and  improvement  of 
the  breed  of  sheep.  (Colum.  vii.  4.)  Taren- 
tum was  noted  likewise  for  its  breed  of  horses, 
which  supplied  the  famous  Tarentine  cavalry,  which 
was  long  noted  among  the  Greeks.  Thrar  territory 
abounded  also  in  various  kinds  of  fruits  of  the 
choicest  quality,  especially  pears,  figs,  and  chestnuts, 
and  though  not  as  feriile  in  com  as  the  western 
shores  of  the  Tarentine  gulf,  was  nevertheless  well 
adapted  to  its  cultivation.  At  the  same  time  its 
shore*  produced  abundance  of  shell-fish  of  all  de- 
scriptions, which  formed  in  ancient  timee  a  bvourits 
article  of  diet.  Even  at  the  present  day  the  in- 
habitants of  roroiXa  subsist  to  a  great  extent  upon 
the  shell-fish  produced  in  the  Har»  Piccoh  in  a 
profusion  almost  incredible.  Its  Fectens  or  scallops 
enjoyed  a  special  reputation  with  the  Roman  epi- 
cures. (Hor.  SaU  ii.  4.  34.)  But  by  far  the  most 
valuable  production  of  this  class  was  the  Murex, 
which  furnished  the  celebrated  purple  dye.  The 
Tarentine  purple  was  considered  second  only  to  the 
Tyrian,  and  ^r  a  long  time  was  the  most  valuable 
known  to  the  Ramans.  (Com.  Mep.  ap.  Plin,  ix. 
39.  8.  63.)  Even  in  the  time  of  Augustus  it  con- 
tinued 10  enjoy  a  high  reputation.  (Hor.  £p.  ii.  I, 
207.)  So  extensive  were  the  manufactories  of  this 
dye  at  Tarentum  that  considerable  mounds  are  still 
visible  on  the  shore  of  the  Mart  Piccolo,  composed 

I  wholly  of  broken  shells  of  this  species.  (Swinburne's 

!  Traxeli,  toL  L  pi  339.) 
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Tb«  eliRuite  of  Tarantam,  thoogh  jnstlj  pniied 
b;  Honoe  for  its  mildixn,  mi  geDt!nl\y  reckoned 
soft  and  enerTEting,  ud  was  considered  as  in  some 
dei^ree  the  caose  of  the  loxnrioas  and  effeminate 
habits  ascribed  to  the  inhabitants  ("molle  Taren- 
tnm,"  Hor.  Sat.  \l  4.  34,-  "  imbelle  Tarentmn,"  Id. 
£p.  i.  7.  45.)  It  is  probable  that  this  char^, 
as  is  manj  other  cases,  was  greatly  exaggerated; 
bat  there  is  no  reaaoo  to  doobt  that  the  Tarentines, 
like  almost  all  the  other  Greeks  who  became  a 
nuuinbctnring  and  ooaunercial  people,  indulged  in  a 
degree  of  lozaiy  lu  exceeding  that  of  the  mder 
nations  cf  Centnl  Italj.  The  wealth  and  opulence 
to  which  thej  attained  in  the  4th  centntj  B.  c.  na- 
tnnllj  tended  to  aggrarate  these  evils,  and  the  Ta- 
rentines are  represented  as  at  the  time  of  the  arriral 
of  PyrrtiQS  en&ebled  and  degraded  by  hixnrions  in- 
dnlgences,  and  deroted  almost  ezclosiTely  to  the 
pannit  of  pleasnre.  To  such  an  excess  was  this 
carried  that  we  are  told  the  number  of  their  annual 
festiTals  exceeded  that  of  the  days  of  the  year. 
(Theopomp.  op.  Atheit,  it.  p.  166 ;  Clearch.  <f. 
Atim.  zii.  Dw  533  ;  Strab.  tL  p.  380;  Aelian,  V.ff. 
xii.  30.)  Juvenal  alludes  to  their  lore  of  finu'ting 
and  pleasnre  when  he  calls  it  "  ooronatum  ac  petn- 
lans  madidumqne  Tarentum  "  (vi.  397).  But  it  is 
certain,  as  alrndy  observed,  that  they  were  not  in- 
capable of  war:  they  furnished  a  oonaidenble  body 
of  troops  to  the  army  of  Pyirhos ;  and  in  the 
8sa-6ght  vrith  the  Soman  fleet  off  the  entrance 
of  the  harbour,  during  the  Second  Ptmio  War, 
they  displayed  both  courage  and  skill  in  naval 
combat.  (Liv.  xxvL  39.)  In  the  time  of  their 
greatest  power,  according  to  Stnbo,  they  oooM  send 
into  the  field  an  army  of  30,000  foot  and  8000 
horse,  besides  a  body  of  1000  select  cavalry  called 
Hipparcha.  (Stiab.  vL  p.  380.)  The  Tarentine 
light  cavalry  was  indenl  celebrated  throughout 
Greece,  so  that  they  gave  name  to  a  particular 
description  of  cavalry,  which  ate  mentioned  under 
the  name  of  Tarentines  (To^oiTiiwi),  in  the  armies 
of  Alexander  the  Great  and  his  successors;  and  the 
appellation  continued  in  use  down  to  the  period  of 
the  Boman  Empire.  (Arrian,  Anab.;  Id.  Tact.  4  ; 
PoL  iv.  77,  xi.  IS  ;  Liv.  xxxv.  38;  Aelian,  Tact. 
3.  p.  14  ;  Soidts,  t.  r.  Tapavr'im.')  It  is  probable, 
however,  that  these  may  have  been  always  recruited 
in  great  part  among  the  neighbouring  Messapians 
and  Sallentines,  who  also  excelled  ss  light  horsemen. 

With  their  habits  of  luxury  the  Tarentines  tin- 
doubtedly  combined  the  refinements  of  the  arts  usu- 
ally associated  with  it,  and  were  diligent  cultivators 
of  the  fine  arts.  The  great  variety  and  beauty  of 
their  coins  is,  even  at  the  present  day,  a  sufficimt 
proof  of  this,  while  the  extraordinary  numbers  of 
them  which  are  still  found  in  the  S.  of  Italy  attest 
the  wealth  of  the  city.  Ancient  writers  also  speak 
of  the  numbers  of  pictures,  statues,  and  other  works 
of  art  with  which  the  city  was  adorned,  and  of  which 
a  considerable  number  wen  transported  to  Borne, 
(Flor.i.18;  Strab. vi.p.878;  Liv.xxvii.l6.)  Among 
these  the  most  remarkable  were  the  colossal  statue 
of  Jupiter,  mentioned  by  Strabo  (i  c),  and  which 
was  apparently  still  standing  in  the  Agora  in  his 
time ;  the  branse  statue  of  Hercules  by  Lysippns 
already  noticed ;  and  a  statue  of  Victory,  which  was 
also  carried  to  Borne,  where  it  became  one  of  the 
chief  ornaments  of  the  Curia  Julia.  (Dion  Cass, 
li.  22.)  Nor  were  the  Tarentines  deficient  in  the 
cnltivatjon  of  literature.  In  addition  to  Aichytas, 
the    Pythagorean   philosopher,  celebrated  for  his 
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mathwnstical  attainments  and  discoveries,  who  loeg 
held  at  Tarentum  a  place  somewhat  similar  to  thit 
of  Pericles  at  Athens  (Diog.  Laart.  viiL  4;  Sold. 
i: «.  'Afxiras  ;  Athen.  ziL  pi  545),  AristoianB, 
the  oelei>rated  mosician  and  disciple  of  Aristotk^ 
was  a  native  of  Tarentum ;  as  well  as  Rhiiitliao, 
the  dramatic  poet,  who  became  the  fbondcr  of  a  new 
species  of  burlesque  drama  which  was  snhseqoeodj 
cultivated  by  Sopater  and  other  anthers.  (Soid. 
a.  r.  'PIi^i'.)  It  was  bom  Tarentnm  also  that  the 
Bomans  received  the  first  rodiments  of  the  npht 
drama,  Livins  Andronicus,  their  earliest  dramstie 
poet,  having  been  a  Greek  of  Tarentum,  who  m 
taken  prisoner  when  the  dty  fell  into  then'  iaab. 
(Cic.  Brut.  18.) 

Polybius  tells  ns  diat  Tarentum  retained  maj 
traces  of  its  Lacedaemonian  origin  in  local  namei 
and  customs,  which  still  subsisted  in  his  day.  Sod 
was  the  tomb  of  Hyadnthus  already  mentianed  (Pol 
tUL  30) :  the  river  Gslwins  also  was  called  by  tfatn 
the  Eurotas  (/&.  35),  though  the  native  name  ulti- 
mately prevailed.  Another  custom  which  he  notica 
as  peculiar  was  that  of  burying  their  dead  witiiii 
the  walls  of  the  dty,  so  that  a  considerable  ipue 
within  the  walls  was  occupied  by  a  necropdis.  (H. 
30.)  This  cnstom  he  sacribee  to  an  ancle,  but  it 
may  have  arisen  (as  was  the  case  at  AgrigeatiB 
and  Syracuse)  from  the  increase  of  the  dty  hsrai{ 
led  to  the  cnginal  necropolis  being  indoeed  wiiluo 
the  walls. 

The  usme  of  Tarentnm  (Taras)  was  suj^need  to 
be  derived  from  a  river  of  the   name  of  TASiS 
(Tdpas),  which  is  noticed  by  sevenU  andent  wriien. 
(Steph.  B.  «.  V.  Tipat ;  Pans.  z.  10.  §  8.)    TUs 
is  commonly  identified  with  a  deep,  bot  slngpii, 
stream,  which  fiows  into  the  sea  about  4  mila 
W.  of  the  entrance  of  the  harbour  of  Tarentom,  ami 
is  still  called  Tara,  though  cormpted  by  the  p>- 
santry  into  Fiume  di  Terra.   (Bomandli,  vol  i. 
pi  381 ;  Swinburne,  voL  L  p.  371.)  The  more  cele- 
brated stream  of  the  6al,aesds  flawed  into  the  Mm 
Pieeola  m  harbour  of  Tarentum  on  its  N.  tian:  it 
Is  commonly  identified  with  Uie  small  stream  aiM 
Le  CiAresse,  an  old  church  near  which  etill  reuira 
the  name  (^  Sta  Maria  di  Galao.     [Galaesid.] 
Another  locality  in  the  immediate  nelghboarbood  <i 
Tarentum,  the  name  of  which  is  associated  vith 
that  of  the  city  by  Horace,  is  AcLox,  a  hill  or  rilge 
celebrated  for  the  ezcellnice  of  its  wines.    This  b 
identified  by  Iocs]  topographers,  thoogh  on  mj 
slight  gronnds,  with  a  sloping  ridge  on  the  sti- 
shore  about  8  miles  SE.  of  Taientum,  a  part  of 
which  bears  the  name  of  Monte  Mehme,  supposni 
to  be  a  corruptian  of  Atiloiie  [Auun].    A  more 
obscure  name,  which  is  repeatedly  mentioned  in  cos- 
nection  with  Taientum,  is  that  of  Saturtox  (Siri- 
puui).    From  the  intiadactian  of  this  name  in  tlie 
oracle  alleged  to  have  been  given  to  Phalsiitlias 
(Strab.  vi.  p.  379),  itaenns  probable  that  it  wis  an 
old  native  name,  but  it  is  not  dear  that  there  em 
was  a  town  or  even  village  of  the  name.    It  is  nxm 
probable  that  it  was  that  of  a  tract  or  district  in  Um 
ndghbourhood  <rf  Tarentnm.     Stephanos  of  B/ian- 
tium   distinctly  calls  it  x^l"^  wKfyrior  liftna 
(s.  r.  'Sarifior);  and  the  authority  of  Serrios,  vlio 
calls  it  a  city  (civitas)  near  Tarentum,  ia  not  wocth 
much  in  comparison.    There  was  certainly  n>  ot) 
of  the  name  in  historical  times.    Vifgil  applies  the 
epthet  "  Satnrinm'  (as  an  adjective)  to  Tarentnm 
itself  (jGeorg.  ii.  197;  Serv.  ad  foe. :  many  <an- 
mentators,  however,  consider  "  aaturi"  fhm  "ssl" 
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to  1m  the  tni«  reading),  and  Horace  speaks  of  "  Sa- 
tnrnanos  catwUns"  as  eqaivalent  tn  TarenUne. 
(^Sat  i.  6.  59.)  The  memorj  of  the  localitj  is  pi«- 
aerred  b;  a  watch-toirer  on  the  coast,  about  seven 
milea  SE.  of  Tarentum,  which  is  still  called  Tom 
«ii  Saiuro  (Bomanelli,  toL  Lp.  294;  Zannoni  Carta 
tial  Regno  diNe^poK). 

(Concerning  the  historj  and  ancient  isstitntions 
of  Tarentom,  see  Heyne,  OputciUa,  toI.  ii.  pp. 
2 1  7—232 ;  and  Lorentz,  d»  Cnitata  VeUrum  To- 
rcntiaorum,  4to.  Lips.  1833.  The  present  state 
mild  localities  are  described  by  Swinbome,  toL  i.  pp. 
225  —  270;  Keppel  Craven,  Southern  Tour,  pp. 
174—190;  andRainanel!i,vol.LI>p.282— 289;  but 
from  the  absence  of  existing  remains,  the  antiquities 
of  Tanntum  have  scarcely  received  as  much  atten- 
Uon  as  they  deserve.)  [E.  H.  B.] 
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COINS  or  TAREKTCH. 

TARE'TICA  (TaptTiKii,  or  To^rrurii  ixpa,  Ptol. 
T.  9.  §  9),  a  headland  of  Asiatic  Sarmatia  in  the 
Pontns  Enxinns,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
mcxlem  town  olSudatla.  [T.  H.  D.] 

TARGINES  {Tacmo),  a  small  river  of  Brattinm, 
mentionwl  only  by  Pliny  (iii.  10.  s.  15)  among  the 
rivers  on  the  £.  coast  of  that  peninsula.  It  is  pro- 
bably the  stream  now  called  the  TVieuio,  which  rises 
in  I  he  mountains  of  the  Sih,  and  fiUls  into  the  Gidf 
ofSquUUux  (Sinus  Scylaceus).  [E.  H.  B.] 

TABl'CHEAE  or  TABICHAEAE  (Taptxim, 
Strab.  xvi.  p.  764 ;  Joseph.  Vita,  32,  54,  73  ; 
Topixaroi,  Joseph.  B.  J.  iii.  10.  §  1,  et  alibi ; 
Tapixta,  Steph.  B.  ».  t>. ;  Taricbeae,  Suet,  TiL  4  ; 
Tariche.1,  Plin.  v.  15  :  Eih.  To(«x«tnis)i  »  C'ty  '" 
Lower  Galilee  situated  below  a  mountain  at  the 
southern  end  of  the  hdce  of  Tiberias,  and  30  stadia 
from  the  city  of  Tiberias  itself.  (Joseph.  B.  J.  ill. 
10.  §  1.)  It  derived  its  name  from  its  extensive 
manufactories  for  sailing  fish.  (Strab.  {.  e.)  It  was 
strongly  fortified  by  Josephus,  who  made  it  his  head- 
quarters in  the  Jewish  war  ;  and  it  was  taken  by 
Titus  with  great  slaughter.  (Joseph.  B.  J.  iii.  10. 
§§  1 — 6.)  Its  ruins  stand  upon  a  rising  grunnd, 
called  Kavk,  where  at  present  there  is  a  Muslim 
village,  at  the  southern  end  of  the  lake.  The  river 
Jordan,  in  issuing  from  the  lake,  runs  at  first  south 
for  abont  a  furlong,  and  then  turns  west  for  half  a 
mile.  The  rising  ground  Kerak  stands  in  the 
space  between  the  river  and  lake,  and  was  a  place 
easily  defensible  according  to  the  ancient  mode  of 
warfare.  (Robinson,  BibL  Set.  vol.  ii.  p.  387,  2nd 
ed.) 

TARNE  (Tipni),  is  mentioned  by  Homer  (/I  v. 


44),  and  after  him  by  Strabo  (ix.  p.  413),  ai  a  town 
in  Asia  Minor ;  but  Pliny  (v.  30)  knows  Tame  only  sa 
a  fonntun  of  Mount  Tmolns.  in  Lydia.     [L.  S.] 

TABNIS  {Tarn),  a  river  in  Gallia,  a  branch  of 
the  Garorme.  It  rises  near  Mount  Latin,  in  the 
Ovenaei,  and  flows  in  the  upper  part  of  its  course 
in  a  deep  valley.  After  running  near  200  miles  it 
joins  the  Garonne  below  Moiuao.  Sidonios  Apol- 
linaris  (24, 44)  calls  it "  citns  Tamia."  [Lesora.] 
Ansonins  {Moidla,  v.  465)  speaks  of  the  gold  found 
in  the  bed  of  the  Tarn: — 

"  Et  aurifenmi  postponet  Gallia  Tamem." 

[G.L.] 

TARODU'NUM  (TapHipnrov),  a  town  in  the 
sonth-west  of  Germany,  between  Mons  Abnoba  and 
the  Rbenus.  (Ptol.  ii.  11.  §  30.)  It  is  universally 
identified  with  Mark  Garten  near  Freiburg  in  the 
BreugoM,  which,  down  to  the  8th  century,  bore  the 
name  of  Zardnna,  a  name  which  is  formed  from 
Tandunnm  in  the  same  way  in  which  Zabera  is 
formed  from  Tabemae.  [L.  $.] 

TARCXNA  {TaiMva,  PtoL  iiu  6.  §  5),  a  place  in 
the  interior  of  the  Chersonesns  Tanrica.  [T.  H.  D.] 

TARPHE  (Jijxtni :  Eth.  Tapipdas),  a  town  of  tha 
Locri  Epicnemidii,  mentioned  by  Homer  (/{.  ii.  533). 
It  was  situated  upon  a  height  in  a  fertile  and  woody 
country,  and  was  said  to  have  derived  its  name  from 
the  thickets  in  which  it  stood.  In  the  time  of 
Strabo  it  had  changed  its  name  into  that  of  Pharygae 
(^apiyai),  and  was  said  to  have  received  a  colony 
from  Argos.  It  contained  a  temple  of  Here  Phary- 
gaea.  It  is  probably  the  modem  Pmtdonilza.  (Strab. 
ix.  f.  426;  Grosknrd  and  Kramer,  ad  loe.;  Steph. 
B.  a.  v.;  Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol  iv.  p.  179.) 

TAKPODIZUS  (/t  Ant.  p.  230  ;  It.  Bier.  p. 
56d ;  in  Geog.  Sav.  iv.  6,  Tarpodizon),  a  town  in 
the  E.  of  Thrace,  on  the  road  from  Byzantium  to 
Anchialus.  According  to  Kiepei-t,  its  site  answera 
to  that  of  the  modem  Bojuk-Derbend ;  according  to 
Reichard,  to  that  of  Kodtje-Tarla ;  according  to 
Lapie,  to  that  of  Deakt-Agateh.  But  in  some 
maps  it  is  placed  nearly  due  south  of  Sadame,  and 
on  or  near  the  river  Artiscus:  if  this  is  correct, 
TarpodizQS  mnst  have  been  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
BrekU.  [J.R] 

TARQUI'NII  (Topmo'di,  Strab.  Dionys.;  Ta^ 
Kiw(fa>,  Ptol:  Eth.  Tarqniniensis:  Cornefo),one  of 
the  most  ancient  and  important  cities  of  Etmria, 
situated  about  4  miles  from  the  Tyrrhenian  sea, 
and  14  miles  from  Centumcellae  (Ctvtta  Veechia), 
near  the  left  bank  of  tha  river  Marta.  All  ancient 
writers  represent  it  as  one  of  the  most  ancient  of  tha 
cities  of  Etmria;  indeed  according  to  a  tradition 
generally  prevalent  it  was  the  parent  or  metropolis 
of  the  twelve  cities  which  composed  the  Etruscan 
League,  in  the  same  manner  as  Alba  was  represented 
as  the  metropolis  of  the  Latin  League.  Its  own 
reputed  founder  was  Tarchon,  who  according  to  some 
accounts  waa  the  son,  according  to  others  the  brother, 
of  the  Lydian  Tyrrhenns ;  while  both  versions  repre- 
sented him  as  subsequently  {bunding  all  the  other  ' 
cities  of  the  league.  (Strab.  v.  p.  219;  Sen.adAfn, 
X.  179,  198.)  The  same  superiority  of  Tarquinii 
may  be  considered  as  implied  in  the  legends  that 
represented  the  divine  being  Tages,  from  whom  all 
the  sacred  traditions  and  religions  rites  of  the 
Etmscans  were  considered  to  emanate,  as  springlhg 
out  of  the  soil  at  Tarquinii  (Cic.  de  Div.  il  23; 
Censorin.  da  Die  Nat.  4;  Joan.  Lyd.  de  Oet.  3.) 
Indeed  it  seems  certain  that  there  was  a  close  connec- 
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tion  oonidend  u  sabtisting  b«tw«gn  tfaii  Tigas  ud 
Tarehon  hinueJf,  Uw  epanjnnoas  h«ro  of  TaLrqnuiiL 
(Uliller,  £(ni«far,ToLi.  p.7S.)  It  ia  imponibl«  ben 
to  discnas  th>  hutorical  bearioga  of  these  traditions, 
which  aeem  to  point  to  Tarqninii  as  the  point  from 
whence  the  power  and  dTiliaatlaa  of  the  Etmacana 
emanated  as  from  a  centre,  while  on  the  other  baud 
there  is  another  bnd;  of  trsditiona  which  seema  to 
represent  that  people  as  gradoall/  extending  them- 
aelTMyroin  (Ae  north,  and  Cortona  as  the  first  centra 
and  stronghold  of  their  power.     [Etkitria,  VoL  L 

S.  859.]  A  somewhat  diKrent  reraion  is  given  b; 
nstin,  who  states  that  Tarquinii  was  fonnded  bj  the 
Thessalians,  probablj  meaning  the  Pelasgiana  from 
Tbeasalj,  to  whom  Hellanicos  ascribed  the  colonisa- 
tioD  of  Etmris  io  genenJ.  (Jastin,  xx.  1;  Hel- 
lanio.  np  Dimf$.  i.  S8.) 

Bnt  whatever  rain*  majr  be  attached  to  these 
traditions,  thej  inaj  at  least  be  admitted  as  proving 
the  repnted  high  antiqnit;  and  earlj  power  of  Tar- 
qninii as  oompared  with  the  other  cities  of  Soothem 
Etniria:  and  this  is  confirmed  hj  the  important 
position  it  appears  to  have  held,  when  its  name  first 
appears  in  connection  with  the  Roman  historjr.  Ci- 
cero calls  it  "  nrfaem  Etruriae  florantissimam "  at 
the  time  when  Demaratns,  the  Sober  of  Tarqni- 
nioa  Priscns,  was  said  to  have  established  himself 
there.  (Cio.  eh  Sep.  ii.  19.)  It  is  remarkable 
indeed  tliat  tin  storjr  which  derived  the  origin  of  the 
Rooum  king  Tarqainins  from  Corinth  represented 
his  fiithsr  Demaratna  as  bringing  with  him  Greek 
artists,  and  thus  appears  to  ascribe  the  first  origin 
or  introdnetioD  of  the  arts  into  Etniria,  as  well  as 
its  religions  institatioDs,  to  TarqainIL  (Plin.  xxxr. 
IS.  s.  43;  Sirab.  T.  p.  S30.)  It  is  onnecessaij  to 
repeat  here  the  well-known  storj  of  the  emigiation 
of  an  Etniscan  Locnmo  from  Tarquinii  to  Borne, 
where  he  became  king  nnder  the  name  of  Lncins 
Tarqoiniua.  (Lir.  t  34;  Dionjs.  iii.  46 — 48;  Cic. 
da  iiep.  iL  19,  SO;  Strab.  T.  p^  S19.)  The  oon- 
neetioo  with  Tarquinii  is  rejectai  bj  Niebahr,  as  a 
mere  etjmological  fable,  bot  it  is  not  easy  to  say  on 
what  groands.  The  name  of  Tarquinius,  as  that  of 
a  gens  or  funilj,  ai  well  as  that  of  the  city,  is 
nndoobtedlj  Etmscan;  the  native  form  l>eing 
"  Tarcnas:"  and  the  stnmg  infusion  of  Etruscan' 
hfloence  into  the  Roman  state  before  the  close  of 
the  regal  period  is  a  fiust  which  cannot  reasonably 
be  queatiooed.  It  is  remarkable  also  that  the 
Bomao  tiadilioia  represented  the  Tarqninians  as 
joining  with  tlie  Veientes  in  the  first  attempt  to 
reatore  the  exiled  Tarqnins,  B.O.  509,  thoogh  from 
this  time  forth  we  do  not  again  hear  of  their  name 
for  more  than  a  century.  (Liv.  ii  6,  7 ;  Dionys. 
T.  14.)  The  story  of  the  emigration  of  the  elder 
Tarqnin  to  Roma,  as  well  as  that  of  hia  &tber  De- 
maratua  from  Corinth,  may  iairly  be  deemed  nn- 
worthy  of  belief  •»  Utpremt/onnf  but  it  u  probable 
that  in  both  cases  there  was  a  historical  foondation 
fiir  the  fictian. 

After  the  war  already  mentioned,  in  the  first 
year  of  the  Bepnblie,  no  subsequent  mention  of 
Tarquinii  occurs  in  Roman  history  till  B.a  398, 
when  the  Tarqninians  took  np  arms,  and  ravaged 
the  Roman  territories,  while  their  army  was  en- 
gaged in  the  siege  of  Veil.  They  were,  however, 
intercepted  on  th^  march  home,  and  all  Uieir  booty 
taken  from  them.  (Liv.  r.  16.)  Livy  distinctly 
calls  them  on  this  occasion  "novi  boetes:"  bnt  from 
this  time  they  todc  an  active  part  ni  the  wars  of  the 
Etmscans  with  Rome.     The  conquest  of  Veii  in 
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B.C  396,  had  indeed  the  efiaet  of  hrintpng  Uis 
Romans  into  immediate  collision  with  the  csties 
which  lay  next  beyond  it,  and  among  these  Tar- 
qninii and  Volsinii  seem  to  have  takoi  the  lead. 
Already  in  B.  c  389,  we  find  the  Tai^niniaas  join- 
ing with  the  other  cities  of  Sontbem  Etniria  in  an 
attempt  to  recover  Sntriom:  the  next  year  tbeir 
territmy  was  in  its  turn  invaded  by  the  Romans,  who 
took  the  towns  of  Cortnosa  and  Contenebra,  both 
places  otherwise  mknown,  hot  which  appear  to  bnv« 
been  depeodendea  of  TarqniniL  (Liv.  vL  S,  4.) 
From  this  time  we  hear  no  mon  of  them  till  b.  cl 
■tSS,  whan  the  Tarquinians,  having  ravaged  tha 
Roman  territories,  the  consul  C.  Fabins  mmrcbed 
agwnst  them',  bnt  was  defeated  in  a  pitched  battle, 
and  307  of  the  prisoners  taken  oo  the  oecaiggg 
wen  pot  to  death  in  the  Forum  of  Tarquinii,  as  m 
sacrifice  to  the  Etmscan  deities.  (Liv.  viL  12,  15.^ 
Shortly  after,  we  find  the  Tarquinians  and  Faliecans 
again  in  arms,  and  in  the  first  battle  which  occumd 
between  them  and  the  Romans  they  are  said  to  bava 
obtained  the  victory  by  potting  fonrard  their  priests 
with  flaming  torches  and  serpents  in  their  bands, 
to  strike  teinor  into  thor  sssailants.  (Liv.  rii.  16, 
17).  Bnt  the  Etmscans  were  defeated  in  tbeir 
turn  by  C.  Harcina  Rntilns,  who  was  named  <&- 
tator  to  oppose  them:  sod  two  years  later  (b.c. 
354)  the  Romans  took  a  sanguinary  revenge  for  tha 
massacre  of  their  prisoners,  by  putting  to  death,  ia 
the  Fomm  at  Rome,  358  of  the  captives  taken  ftnn 
the  Tarqainians,  chiefly  of  noble  birth.  (i&.  19.) 
But  the  spirit  of  the  Tarquinians  was  not  yet  snbdaed, 
and  with  the  snpport  of  the  Faliscans  and  Caeritea, 
who  now  for  a  short  time  took  part  against  Bome, 
they  continned  the  war  till  b.  c.  351,  when  they 
sued  for  peace,  and  obtained  a  tmce  for  forty  yean. 
(/&.  19—22.) 

This  tmce  appears  to  have  been  faithfully  ob- 
served, for  we  hear  nothing  more  of  hcetililies  with 
Tarquinii  till  B.  a   311,  when  the  Tarqninians 
appear  to  have  united  with  the  other  oonfedcrata 
aties  of  Etmria  in  atlacking  the  Rtmian  colony  of 
Sutrinm.     They  were,  however,  defoatad    by    the 
Roman  ocostU  Aemilius  Bsrbula,  and  again  the  next 
year  by  Q.  Fabins,  who  followed  np  his  victory  by 
passing  the  Ciminian  forest,  and  carrying  hia  arms 
for  the  first  time  into  Northern  Etmria.     There  is 
no  doubt  that  the  Tarqninians,  though  not  mentioaed 
by  name,  bore  a  part  in  this  contest  as  well  as  in  tha 
great  battle  at  the  Vadinionian  Uke  in  the  following 
year  (b.  c.  309),  as  we  find  them  soon  after  m«Hng 
their  submisuon  to  Rome,  and  porcba^ng  the  favour 
of  the  consnl  Decius  by  sending  him  supplies  of 
com.     (Liv.  ix,  32,  35—39,  41.)      They  now  ob- 
tained a  fi«sh  trace  for  forty  years  (7i.  41)  ;  and 
from  this  time  we  hear  no  more  of  than  as  sn  inde- 
pendent nation.     Whether  this  long  truce,  like  tha 
last,  was  faithfully  observed,  or  the  Tarqainians  onca 
more  joined  in  the  final  struggles  of  the  Etmscans 
for  independence,  we  know  not ;  but  it  is  certain 
that  they  passed,  in  ocmmon  with  the  other  chief 
cities  of  Etruria,  gradually  into  ths  condition  of  de- 
pendent allies  of  Rome,  which  they  retained  till  tha 
Social  War  (b.  c.  90),  when  they  as  well  as  all  the 
other  Etruscans  obtained  the  full  Roman  franchise. 
(Appian,  £.  C.  L  49.)    The  only  mention  of  Tarquinii 
that  occurs  in  this  interval  is  during  the  Seoond 
Punic  War,  when  the  dtiiens  came  fonrard  to  ior- 
nish  the  expedition  of  Scipio  with  sail-cloth  for  his 
fleet.    (Liv.  xxviii.  45.)    Acconiing  to  the  laber 
Coloniamm  a  body  of  coknists  was  sent  thither  by 
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Graednu;  bat  thongli  it  is  there  termed  "  Cokmik 
Tarqainii,"  it  is  certain  that  it  did  uot  retain  the 
title  of  a  colony  ;  Cicero  distinctly  spealcs  of  it  as  a 
"  municipiain,''  and  the  TarqainienMS  an  ranked 
bj  Pliu}'  among  the  ordinary  mnnicipal  tovns  of 
Etmria.  Its  mnnicipal  rank  is  further  confirmed 
by  inscriptions  recently  discovered  on  the  site.  (Zti. 
Col.  p.  219  ;  Cic  pro  Caec.  4  ;  Plin.  iiu  5.  s.  8  ; 
Ptol.  iii.  1.  §  50  ;  Imcr.  w  BuUett.  d.  Itut.  Arch. 
1830,  pp.  198,  199.)  From  these  last  records  we 
learn  that  it  vas  apparently  still  a  ilonrishing  town 
In  the  time  of  the  Antonines,  and  its  name  is  still 
found  in  the  Tabula  near  three  oentories  later 
(Tni.  Peitt.)  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  it  snr- 
TiTed  the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire,  and  owed  ita 
final  desolation  to  the  Saracens, 

At  the  present  day  the  site  of  the  ancient  city  is 
wholly  desolate  and  nninhabited;  but  on  a  hill  about 
a  mile  and  a  half  distant  stands  the  modem  city  of 
Cormio,  the  origin  of  which  does  not  date  fnrther 
back  than  the  eighth  or  ninth  century.  It  was  pro- 
bably peopled  with  the  surviving  inhabitants  of  Tar- 
quinii.  The  site  of  the  latter  is  clearly  marked:  it 
occupied,  like  most  Etruscan  cities,  the  level  summit 
of  a  hill,  bounded  on  all  sides  by  jteep,  though  not 
precipitous  escarpments,  and  occnpying  a  space  of 
about  a  qiile  and  a  half  in  length,  by  half  a  mile  in 
its  greatest  breadth.  It  is  still  known  as  Turckma, 
though  called  also  the  Piano  di  Cieila.  Hardly  any 
ruins  are  now  visible,  but  the  outline  of  the  walls 
may  be  traced  around  the  brow  of  the  hill,  partly  by 
foundations  still  m  iitu,  partly  by  fallen  blo^.  The 
highest  point  of  the  hill  (furthest  to  the  W.  and 
nearest  to  the  Maria)  seems  to  have  served  as  the 
An  or  citadel,  and  here  the  foundations  of  some 
buildings,  supposed  to  be  temples,  may  be  traced. 
Mumerous  fragments  of  buildings  of  Roman  date  are 
also  visible,  and  though  insignificant  in  themselves, 
prove,  in  conjonotiou  with  the  inscriptions  already 
mentioned,  that  the  site  was  well  inhabited  in  Bomou 
times.    (Dennis's  £tr»rio,  vol.  i.  pp.  371 — 385.) 

But  by  far  the  most  interesting  remains  now 
visible  at  Tarqninii  are  those  of  the  Necropolis,  which 
occupied  almost  the  whole  of  the  hill  opposite  to  the 
city,  at  the  W.  extremity  of  which  stands  the 
modem  town  of  Cometo.  The  whole  surface  <^  the 
hill  (says  Dennis)  "  is  rugged  with  tumuli,  or  what 
have  once  been  such,"  whence  the  appellation  by 
which  it  is  now  known  of  Monlaroai  Vast  num- 
bers of  these  tombs  have  been  ofeaei,  and  have 
yielded  a  rich  harvest  of  vases,  ornaments,  and  other 
objects  of  antiquity.  But  the  most  important  are 
thoite  of  which  the  walls  are  adorned  with  paintings, 
which  possess  a  double  interest,  both  as  works  of  art 
and  fnnn  the  light  they  throw  upon  Etruscan  man- 
ners. It  may  mdeed  be  asserted  in  general  of  the 
paintings  in  these  tombs  that  while  the  influence  of 
Greek  oH  ^s  unquestionably  to  be  traced  in  their  de- 
sign and  execution,  the  subjects  represented  and  the 
manners  they  exhibit  are  purely  Etruscan.  The 
number  of  these  -painted  tombs  found  at  Tarqninii 
greatly  exceeds  those  which  have  been  discovered  on 
the  site  of  any  other  city  of  Etmria;  but  they  still 
bear  only  a  very  small  proportion  to  iht  whole  num- 
ber of  tombs  opened,  so  that  it  is  evident  this  mode 
of  decoration  was  fiir  from  generaL  The  paintings 
in  many  of  those  first  opened,  which  are  figured  in  the 
works  of  Uicaliand  Ingbirami,  have  since  been  allowed 
to  fall  into  decay,  and  have  in  great  measure  disap- 
peared. Detailed  descriptions  of  all  the  meet  in- 
teresting of  them,  as  well  as  those  uuat  recently- 
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discovered,  will  be  found  in  Dennis's  Etmria  (vol  i. 
pp.  281—364.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

TAKRACI'NA  (To^diriiw,  Strab.;  Ta^^ctcTii-a, 
Steph.  B. :  Eth.  Tapf^cutwiTris,  Tarracinensis :  Ter- 
mcna),  a  city  of  Latinm  in  the  more  exteuded  sense 
of  that  name,  but  originally  a  Volscian  city,  situated 
on  the  Tyrrhenian  sea,  about  10  miles  from  Circeii, 
and  at  the  extremity  of  the  Pomptine  Maishes.  It  was 
also  known  by  the  name  of  Akxur,  and  we  learn 
(ran  PUny  and  Livy  that  this  was  its  Volscian  name, 
while  Tanacina  was  that  by  which  it  was  known  to 
the  Latins  and  Romans.  (Plin.  iii.  S.  s.  9;  Ennins 
ap.  Fest.  t.  V.  Anxur;  Liv.  iv.  59.)  The  name  of 
Anzur  is  frequently  used  at  a  much  later  period  by 
the  Roman  poets  (Hor.  Sat.  i.  5.  26;  Lucan.  iii. 
84;  Klartial,  V.  1.  6,  &c),  obviously  because  Tar- 
rarina  coold  not  be  introdnced  in  verse;  but  Cicero, 
Livy,  and  all  other  proae  writers,  where  they  an 
speaking  of  the  Boman  town,  universally  call  it 
Tarracina.  The  Greek  derivation  of  the  latter  name 
snggested  by  Straho  (v.  p.  233),  who  says  it  was 
originally  called  Tpax'^il,  from  its  mgged  situation, 
is  probably  a  mere  etymological  fancy.  The  first 
mention  of  it  in  history  occurs  in  the  treaty  between 
Borne  and  Carthage  concluded  in  B.  a  509,  in  which 
the  people  of  Tarracina  are  mentioaed  in  common  with 
those  (j  Circeii,  Antitun,  &e.,  among  thesubjebts  or 
dependencies  of  Borne,  (PuL  iii.  22.)  It  seems  cer- 
tain therefore  that  Tanadna,  as  well  as  Circeii,  was 
included  in  the  Boman  dominions  before  the  fall  of 
the  monarchy.  But  it  is  clear  that  it  must  have 
again  fidlen  under  the  dominion  of  the  Volscions,  pro- 
bably not  l<Hig  after  this  period.  It  was  oertairily  in 
the  possession  of  that  people,  when  its  name  next 
appears  in  history,  in  B.  o-  406.  On  that  occasion 
it  was  attacked  by  N.  Fobius  Ambustus,  and  token 
by  a  sudden  assaiilt,  while  the  atteution  of  the  Vol- 
scian armies  was  drawn  off  in  another  direction. 
(Liv.  iv.  57;  Diod.  liv.  16.)  Livy  speaks  of  it  as 
having  at  this  time  enjoyed  a  long  period  of  power 
and  prosperity,  and  still  possessing  great  wealth, 
which  was  plundered  by  the  Roman  armies.  A  few 
years  afterwards  (b.  c.  402)  it  again  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Volsdans,  through  the  negligence  of 
the  Boman  garrison  (Liv.  v.  8).  In  b.  o.  400,  it 
was  again  besi^d  by  the  Boman  aims  under  Vale- 
rius Potitus,  and  though  his  first  assaults  were  re- 
pulsed, and  be  was  compelled  to  have  ncotuse  to  a 
blockade,  it  soon  after  fell  into  his  hands,  (ii.  12, 
13.)  An  attempt  of  the  Volsdans  to  recover  it  in 
397  proved  unsnccessfiil  {lb.  16),  and  from  this 
time  the  city  continued  subject  to  Boma.  Nearly 
70  years  later,  after  the  conquest  of  Priveraum,  it 
was  thought  advisable  to  secure  Tarracma  with  a 
Roman  colony,  which  was  established  there  in  b  a 
829.     (Liv.  viil  21;  Veil.  Pat.  L  14.) 

The  condition  of  Tarracina  as  a  Boman  colony  is 
not  quite  clear,  for  Velleius  notices  it  as  if  it  had 
been  one  of  the  "  Coloniae  Latinae,"  while  Livy  cer- 
tainly does  not  consider  it  as  such,  for  he  omits  its 
name  among  the  thirty  Latin  colonies  in  the  time 
of  the  Second  Pnnic  War,  while  he  on  two  occa- 
sions mentions  it  in  connection  with  the  other  mari- 
time colonies,  Antinm,  Mintumoe,  &c.  In  common 
with  these,  the  citizens  of  Tanadna  in  vain  con- 
tended for  exemption  from  military  service  dtu-ing 
the  Second  Punic  War,  and  at  a  Uter  period 
claimed  exempljon  &om  luival  service  ^Iso.  (Liv. 
xzvii  38,  xzxvi.  3.)  There  am,  therefore,  be  no 
donbt  that  Tanacina  was  a  "  coknia  maritima 
civiom,"  and  it  seems  to  have  early  become  ooa  of 
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tlM  most  importint  of  ths  maritime  towns  (oljcct 
to  Borne.  Its  position  on  the  Appian  Way,  which 
bere  first  touched  on  the  sea  (Stiab.  T.  pbSSS;  Hor. 
Sat.  i.  5.  S6),  doabtlesa  contribated  to  its  pnaperity ; 
and  an  artificial  port  seems  to  hsre  in  soma  depee 
supplied  the  want  of  a  natural  harbour.  (Lir. 
sxriL  4.)  In  a  military  point  of  view  also  its  posi- 
tion was  important,  as  commanding  the  passage  of 
the  Appian  Waj,  and  tlie  narrow  defile  of  Lantolae, 
which  was  situated  a  short  distance  from  the  dty 
on  the  side  of  FnndL    (Liv.  xziL  IS.)    [Lad- 

TULAB.] 

Under  the  Boman  Bepnblic  Tarradna  seems  to 
hare  continued  to  be  a  considerable  and  flonrishin); 
town.  Cicero  repeatedlj  notices  it  as  one  of  the 
costomarj  halting-places  on  the  Appian  Way,  and 
for  the  same  reason  it  is  mentioned  by  Horace  on 
his  jonmej  to  Brondnsium.  (Cie.  <fe  OraL  ii.  59, 
adFam.  rii.  83,  ad  Att.  TiL  5;  Hor.  Sat  i.  5. 
S6;  Appian,  B.C.  iii.  12;  VaL  Maz.viii.  1.  §  13.) 
At  tlie  outbreak  of  the  ciril  war  between  Caesar 
and  Pompey,  Tarracina  was  occupied  bj  the  latter 
with  three  cohorts  nnder  the  praetor  Rntilins 
Lupus,  but  thejr  abandoned  their  pest,  when  Pompey 
withdrew  to  Bmndusium.  (Caes.  £.  C  L  34;  Ci& 
odAU.  viiL  11,  n.)  Again,  daring  the  cinl  war 
between  Vespasian  and  Vitellius,  Tarracina  was 
eridently  regarded  as  a  place  of  importance  in  a 
military  prant  of  view,  and  was  occupied  by  the 
partisans  of  Vespasian,  but  was  wrested  from  them 
by  L.  Vitellius  just  before  the  death  of  his  brother. 
(Tae.  But.  iii.  57,  76,  77.)  It  was  at  Tarracina 
also  that  the  funeral  convoy  of  Germanicus  was  met 
by  his  cousin  Drusus  and  the  chief  personages  of 
Borne.  (Id.  Ann.  iii.  S.)  The  neighboorfaood 
seems  to  have  been  a  favourite  site  for  villas  under 
the  Boman  Empin;:  among  others  the  Emperor 
Domitian  had  a  villa  there  (Martial,  v.  1.  6);  and 
it  was  at  another  villa  near  the  town,  on  the  read  to 
Fnndi,  that  the  emperor  Galba  was  bom.  (Suet. 
Galb.  4.)  In  addition  to  the  other  natural  advan- 
tages of  the  situation,  there  existed  mineral  springs 
in  the  neighbourhood,  which  seem  to  have  been 
much  frequented.  (Martial,  v.  1.  6,  x.  51.8.)  The 
important  position  of  Tarracina  doubtless  prevented 
its  fiilling  into  decay  as  long  as  the  Western  Empire 
subsisted.  Its  name  is  found  in  the  Itineraries  as  a 
"  dvitaa  *  {Ilm.  Ant.  p.  187 ;  Ilm.  Hier.  pt  611), 
and  even  after  the  fall  of  the  Boman  dominion  it 
appears  as  a  fortress  of  importance  daring  the 
Gothic  wars.     (Procop.  B.  G.  ii.  3,  4,  &c.) 

The  position  of  Tarracina  at  the  extremity  of 
the  Pomptine  Marshes,  just  where  a  projecting 
ridge  of  the  Volacian  monntains  runs  down  to  the 
sea,  and  separatee  the  marshy  tract  on  the  W.  from 
a  simiUr  bat  much  smaller  tract  eo  the  E.,  which 
extends  from  thence  towards  Fundi,  must  in  all  ages 
have  rendered  it  a  place  of  importance.  The  ancient 
dty  stood  on  the  hill  above  the  marshes.  Horace 
distinctly  describes  it  as  standing  on  lofty  rocks,  which 
were  conspicuoas  aiar,  firom  their  white  ooloor: — 

"  Impositum  sazis  late  candentibiu  Anznr  ' 

(Hor.  Sat,  i.  5.  36);  and  the  same  drcimistance  is 
alluded  to  by  other  Latin  poets.  (Lucan,  iii.  84; 
Sil.  Ital.  viiL  393.)  Livy  also  describes  the  original 
Volsdan  town  as  "  loco  alto  situm  "  (t.  13),  though 
it  extended  also  down  the  slope  of  the  hill  towards 
the  marshes  ("  urbs  prana  in  paludes,"  iv,  59).  At 
a  later  period  it  not  only  spread  itself  down  the  hill, 
bat  cconpied  a  raroridemhle  teral  at  the  foot  of  it 


TASRACO. 
(as  the  modem  dty  still  doss),  in  the  neighboiir- 
hood  of  the  pert.  This  last  must  always  have  beet 
in  great  part  artificial,  but  the  existence  of  a  regular 
port  at  Tarradna  is  noticed  by  Livy  as  early  as 
B.  c.  31ft  (Liv.  xxvii.  4.)  It  was  subsequeatly 
enlarged  and  recoostmcted  tmder  the  Btanan  Esa- 
jin,  probably  by  Tnjan,  and  again  restored  by 
Antoninus  Pins.  (Capit.  Ant  P.  8.)  lift  remains 
are  still  distinctly  visible,  and  the  whole  drcuit  of 
the  andent  basin,  stirronnded  by  a  massiva  mole, 
may  be  clearly  traced,  thongb  the  greater  part  at 
it  is  now  filled  with  sand.  Con&iderable  porliois  ef 
the  andent  walls  also  still  remain,  coostrBcttd 
partly  in  the  pdygoial  style,  partly  in  the  more 
recent  style  known  to  the  Bomans  as  "  opus  incer- 
turn."  Several  andent  tombs  and  rains  of  varioas 
buildings  of  Boman  date  are  still  extant  in  the 
modem  city  and  akwg  the  line  of  the  Yui  Appia. 
The  modem  cathedral  stands  on  the  site  of  an 
ancient  temide,  of  wtiich  only  the  suhstmctian*  and 
two  columns  remain.  This  is  generally  called, 
though  on  very  uncertain  authority,  a  temple  of 
Apollo.  The  most  celebrated  of  the  temples  at 
Tarradna  was,  however,  that  of  Jupiter,  which  is 
noticed  by  Livy  (xxviiL  11,  zL  45),  aad  the 
especial  worship  of  this  deity  in  the  Voladaa  dty 
under  the  title  of  Jupiter  AxuEuros  is  alluded  to  \yf 
Virgil  (/len.  viL  799).  He  was  repneented  (as  w« 
are  told  by  Servius)  as  a  beautifiil  youth,  and  the 
figure  of  the  deity  corresponding  to  this  descriptioo 
is  found  on  a  Boman  coin  of  the  Vilxaii  fiunily. 
(Eckhel,  voL  T.  p.  340.)  It  is  probable  that  this 
temple  was  situated  in  the  tighest  part  of  tha 
dty,  very  probably  in  the  andent  dtadel,  which  oc- 
cupied the  tummit  of  a  hill  above  the  town,  where 
remains  of  its  walls  and  sobstmetiona  an  still  ex- 
tant. 

Tarradna  was  distant  by  the  Via  Appia  62  mile* 
from  Borne,  and  18  from  the  Fonun  AppiL  Q/tim. 
Ant  p.  107;  /(m.  Bier.  p.  611;  Westpbal,  Sim. 
f  anp.  pi  68.)  Three  miles  from  the  dty,  at  the 
side  of  the  Via  Appia,  as  well  as  c^  the  canal  which 
was  frequently  used  by  travellers,  was  the  fountain 
of  Feronia,  celebrated  by  Horace,  together  with  the 
sacred  grove  attached  to  it.  [Feboiqa.]    [E.H.B.] 

TA'ERACO  (Jafilxuc^r,  PtoL  iL  6.  §  17X  sB 
andent  dty  of  Spain,  probably  founded  by  the  Pbue- 
nicians,  who  called  it  rorcAoit,  which,  according  ts 
Bochait,  means  "  a  dtadel."  This  name  vras  pro 
bably  derived  {ran  its  situation  on  a  high  rock, 
between  700  and  800  feet  above  the  sea;  wheoee 
we  find  it  characterised  as  "  arce  patens  Tarraca* 
(Anson.  Oar.  Orb.  9;  cf  Mart.  x.  104.)  It  was 
seated  on  the  river  Sulcis,  on  a  bay  of  the  Mara 
Internum,  between  the  Pyrenees  and  the  river 
Iberus.  (Mek,  ii.  6 ;  Plin.  iii.  3.  a.  4.)  Livy 
xxii.  23)  mentions  a  "  portus  Tarrscoiiis;'  and  ac- 
cording to  Eratosthenes  (op.  Strah.  iii.  p.  159)  it 
had  a  naval  station  or  roads  {raixrraBiim)  •  bat 
Artemidwus  (op.  Sfmi.  L  c. ;  Polyb.  iii.  76)  says 
with  mors  pobability  that  it  had  none,  and  scarcely 
even  an  anchoring  place;  and  Stnbo  himself  calls 
it  ixffteros.  This  answers  better  to  its  present 
condition;  for  though  a  mole  was  oonetrocted  in  the 
15th  eentoiy  with  the  materials  of  the  ancient  am- 
phitheatre, and  another  subsequently  by  an  Knglish- 
man  named  John  Smith,  it  still  affrads  but  little 
{ootectiai  for  shipping.  (Ford's  Bimdboek  ttf 
Spam,  p.  322.)  Tartaoo  lay  on  the  main  road 
along  the  S.  coast  of  Spain,  (/(ia.  Ant  ppi  391, 396, 
399, 448,  45S.)    It  was  fortified  and  mocfa  co- 
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hagti  by  the  broUMn  PnbUiis  and  Cneitu  Scipia, 
who  eoaverted  it  into  •  fortnss  ind  amenal  against 
th«  Carthaginians.  Sabeeqnently  it  became  the 
capital  of  the  province  named  after  it,  a  Boman 
colony,  and  "eonrentus  jnridicas."  (Plin./.  c; 
Tac.  Ann.  L  78;  Solin.  23,  26;  Polyb.  z.  34;  Lir. 
zzi.  61 ;  Steph.  B.  p.  637  )  Augnstns  wintered  at 
Tanaco  after  his  Cantabrian  campaign,  and  bestowed 
many  marks  of  honoor  on  the  city,  among  which 
were  its  honorary  titles  of  "  Colonis  Victris  Togata  " 
and  "  Colonia  Jolis  Victriz  Tarraconensis."  (Gmt. 
/fwer.  p.S82;  Orelli,  no.  3127;  coins  in  Edihel, 
i.  p.  27  ;  Klorez,  Med.  ii.  p.  579  ;  Mionnet,  I  p. 
61,  Suppl.  i.  p.  104 ;  Sestini,  p.  202.)  According 
to  Mela  (1  c)  it  was  the  richest  town  on  that  coast, 
and  Strabo  (L  c.)  represents  its  popnUtion  as  equal 
to  that  of  Carthago  Nova.  Its  fertile  plain  and 
sunny  shores  are  celebrated  by  Martial  and  other 
poets;  and  its  neighboorhood  is  described  as  pro- 
ducing good  wine  and  flaz.  (MarL  z.  104,  ziii. 
118;  Sil.  Ital.  iii.  369,  zv.  177;  Plin.  ziv.  6.  s.  8, 
xiz.  1.  s.  2.)  There  are  still  many  important 
ancient  remains  at  Tarragona,  the  present  name 
of  the  city.  Part  of  the  bases  of  large  Cyclopean 
wmlls  near  the  Quartel  de  Pilatot  are  thonght  to  be 
anterior  to  the  Bomans.  The  building  Just  men- 
tioned, now  a  prison,  is  said  to  have  been  the  palace 
of  Augustus.  But  Tarraco,  like  most  other  ancient 
towns  which  have  continued  to  be  inhabited,  has 
been  pulled  to  pieces  by  its  own  citizens  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  bnUding  materials  The  am- 
phitheatre near  the  sea-shore  has  been  used  as  a 
qoany,  and  but  few  vestiges  of  it  now  remain.  A 
circus,  1900  fiet  long,  is  now  built  over  it,  though 
portions  of  it  are  still  to  be  traced.  Throughout 
the  town  Latin,  and  even  apparently  Phoenician,  in- 
scriptions on  the  stones  of  the  houses  proclaim  the 
desecration  that  has  been  perpetrated.  Two  ancient 
monuments,  at  some  little  distance  firom  the  town, 
have,  however,  &red  rather  better.  The  first  of  these 
is  a  magnificent  aqoednot,  which  spans  a  valley  about 
m  mile  from  the  gates.  It  is  700  ftet  in  length,  and 
th«  loftiest  arches,  of  which  there  are  two  tiers,  are 
96  feet  high.  The  moooment  on  the  KW.  of  the 
city,  and  also  about  a  mile  distant,  is  a  Boman 
sepulchre,  vulgarly  called  the  "  Tower  of  the  Sci- 
pios;"  but  there  is  no  authority  for  assuming  that 
tbey  were  bnried  here,  (Cf.  Ford,  Handbook,  p. 
219,  seq.;  Flares,  E$p.  Sagr.  zziz.  p.  68,  seq.; 
Minano,  I>iceion.  vili.  p.  898.)  [T.  H.  D.l 

TARRACONENSIS  PBOVINCIA  (caUed  by 
the  Greeks  TitflMKttrtiirla,  Ptol.  ii.  6,  viii.  4.  §  5, 
&C.;  and  'Igripia  it  irtpl  Ta^^iKuva,  Dion  Cass.  liii. 
3),  at  first  constituted,  as  already  remarked  [VoL 
L  p.  1081],  the  province  of  Hispania  Citerior.  It 
obtained  its  new  appellatioa  in  the  time  of  Augustus 
from  its  chief  city  Tarraco,  where  the  Bomans  had 
established  themselves,  and  erected  the  tribunal  of  a 
praetor.  The  Tarraconensis  was  larger  than  the 
other  two  provinces  put  together.  Its  bonndsries 
were,  oo  the  E.  the  Mare  Internum;  oo  the  N.  the 
Pyrmees,  which  separated  it  from  Gallia,  and  fur- 
ther westward  the  Mare  Cantabricum;  on  the  W., 
as  &r  southward  as  the  Dunns,  the  Atlantic  ocean, 
and  below  that  prant  the  province  of  Lnntania;  and 
on  the  S.  the  province  of  Lusitania  and  the  province 
of  Baetica,  the  boundaries  of  which  have  been  already 
laid  dowa  (Mela,  iL  6;  comp.  Strsb.  iiL  p.  166 ;  Plin. 
iv.  21.  s.  35;  Mardan,  p.  34.)  Thus  it  embraced 
the  modem  provinces  of  Mwrda,  Valencia,  Cata- 
Umia,  Arragon,  Navarre,  Biicay,  Atturia;  GaOi- 
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da,  the  N.  part  of  Portugid  as  far  down  as  the 
Douro,  the  N.  part  of  Xeon,  nearly  all  the  Cattilet, 
and  part  of  Andahaia.  The  nature  of  its  climate 
and  productions  may  be  gathered  from  what  has  been 
already  said  [Hispaicia,  Vol.  I.  p.  1086.]  A  sum- 
mary of  the  diSerent  tribes,  according  to  the  various 
anihorities  that  have  treated  upon  the  subject,  has 
also  been  given  in  the  same  article  [p.  1083],  as 
well  as  the  particulars  respecting  its  government 
and  administration  [p.  1081.]  [T.  H.  D.] 

TABRAGA  (yi^rya,  Ptol.  iL  6.  §  67),  called 
by  the  Gcogr.  Bav.  (iv.  43)  Tkrkacha,  a  town 
of  the  Vascones  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis  (Plin. 
iii.  3.  a.  4).  Now  Larraga.  (Cf.  Cellarius,  Ori. 
Ant.  L  p.  91.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

TABRHA  (T(^  Pansan.  iz.  16.  §  13;  Theo- 
phnut  H.P.a.3;  Steph.  B. «;  v.;  Orac.  op.  Etueb. 
P.  E.  p.  133,  ed.  Stephsn.;  Ti^s,  Stadiam. 
§§  329,  330),  a  town  on  the  SW.  coast  of  Crete 
between  Phoenice  and  Poecilassus,  one  of  the  earliest 
sites  of  the  Apollo-worship,  and  the  native  conntiy 
of  the  writer  Lndllns.  For  Tarba  (TofSa,  PtoL  iii. 
17.  §  3)  Meursins  proposes  to  read  Tarrbs  There 
can  be  little  or  no  doubt  that  its  position  should  be 
fized  on  the  SW.  coast  of  the  island,  at  the  very 
entrance  of  the  glen  of  H6gMa  RwiUli,  where  the 
bold  hanging  mountains  hem  in  the  rocky  bed  of  the 
river.  (Pashley,  Traeeb,  voL  iL  p.  270).  The 
Florentine  traveller  Bnondelmonti,  who  visited  Crete 
A.  D.  1415,  describes  considerable  remains  of  % 
temple  and  other  buildings  as  ezisting  on  the  site  of 
the  ancient  city  {ap.  Comelim,  Creia  Sacra,  vol,  L 
p  85).  [E.  B.  J.] 

TARSATICA  (rapciruca,  Ptol  iL  17.  §  2), 
called  in  the  /(m.  Ant.  p.  273,  Tharsaticum,  a  place 
in  Illyricnm,  on  the  road  from  Aqoileia  to  Siscia 
through  Libnrnia,  now  Tereat,  to  the  E.  of  Fbtme. 
(Cf.  Pliny,  iii.  21.  s.  25  ;  Tab.  PeuL)     [T.  H.  D.] 

TARSHISH.     [Tartkssos.] 

TA'BSIA  (Tajxriq,  Arrian,  /nd.  c  37),  a  pro- 
montory on  the  coast  of  Carmania,  visited  by  the 
fleet  of  Nearchus,  The  conjecture  of  Vincent  (  Foy. 
o^e  ofNearckvt,  i.  p.  362)  that  it  is  represented 
by  the  present  Jii»-al-Djerd  appean  well  founded. 
It  is  perhaps  the  same  as  the  Themisteas  Promon- 
torinm  of  Pliny  (vi.  25)  as  suggested  by  MUller. 
{Geog.  Grace  i.  p  360.)  [V.] 

TA'RSIUM  (Tipaay,  Ptol.  iL  16.  §  8),  a  place 
in  Pannonia  Inferiw,  now  Tertacz.       [T.  H.  D.] 

TATiSlUS  (TdpaMi),  a  river  of  Mysia  in  the 
ndghbourhood  of  the  town  of  Zeleia,  which  had  its 
source  in  Mount  Temnns,  and  flowed  in  a  north- 
eastern direction  throngh  the  lake  of  Miletopolis, 
and,  issmng  from  it,  contintied  its  north-eastern 
ooorse  till  it  jtnned  the  Macestns.  (Strab.  ziiL  p 
p  587.)  Strabo  indeed  states  that  the  river  flowed 
in  numerous  windings  not  far  from  Zeleia ;  but  he 
can  scsrcely  mean  any  other  river  than  the  one  now 
bearing  the  name  Baliittri,  and  which  the  Turks 
still  call  Tarza.  Hamilton  (Jtaearehet,  vol.  iL  p^ 
106)  identifies  it  with  the  Kara  Su  or  Kara  Dere 
Su,  which  flows  into  Late  Manigae.        [L.  &] 

TABSU'RAS  (Tapaoifxa,  Anita,  Per.  P.  Ewe, 
p.  10),  a  river  of  Colchis  iidling  into  the  sea  be- 
tween the  Singames  and  the  Hippus.  (Cf.  Plin.  vi. 
4.  s.  4.)  It  is  probably  the  same  river  called  Tas- 
siaros  in  the  Tab.  PeuL  [T.  H.  D.] 

TARSUS  (Tofcds :  Elh.  TafTifis  or  lafatis). 
sometimes  also  called  Tarn  (Tc^oO>  I'ersus  T«^ 
a6s),  Thanns  (fiofoii),  or  Topcrit  wpbs  rf  KiSti>y, 
to  cUstinguish  it  ftom  other  places  of  the  same  name 
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mi  the  chief  dtj  of  Cilicu,  mod  one  of  the  moat 
importuit  placee  in  all  Ana  Uinor.  It  wu  eitaiited 
in  a  moet  fertile  and  prodnctife  plain,  on  both  ndes 
of  the  river  Cjdnns,  which,  at  a  distance  of  70  etadia 
from  the  citj,  flowed  into  a  Ugoon  called  Rbefnna  or 
Bhegmi.  This  lagoon  formed  the  port  of  Tanos, 
and  wu  connected  with  the  aea.  The  sitnatioD  of 
the  city  was  most  faToarable,  for  the  riTer  was 
narigable  op  to  Tanns,  and  neTeral  of  the  most 
important  roads  of  Cilicia  met  then.  Its  fonndation 
is  ascribed  to  Sardanapalns,  the  Assyrian  Ung,  and 
the  very  name  of  the  city  seems  to  indicate  its 
Semitic  origin.  Bat  the  Greeks  claimed  the  honour 
of  having  colonised  the  phuse  at  a  rery  early  period; 
and,  among  the  many  stories  related  by  them  about 
the  colonisation  of  Tarsns,  the  one  adopted  by  Strabo 
(xir.  p.  673;  comp.  Steph.  B.  t.  r.)  ascribes  the 
Tonndation  to  Argives  who  with  Triptolemos  arrived 
there  in  search  of  lo.  The  first  really  historical 
mention  of  Tarsns  occnrs  in  the  Anabasis  of  Xe- 
nopbon,  who  describes  it  as  a  great  and  wealthy 
dtj,  situated  in  an  extensive  and  fertile  {dain  at 
the  foot  of  the  passes  of  Mount  Tsnros  leading  into 
Cappadocia  and  Lycaonia.  QAnai.  L  3.  §  23,  &e.) 
The  city  then  contained  the  palace  of  Syennesis, 
king  of  Cilicia,  but  virtually  a  satrap  of  Persia,  and 
an  equivocal  ally  of  Cyrus  when  he  marched  against 
his  brother  Artazenes.  When  Cyms  airired  at 
Tarsus,  the  city  was  for  a  time  given  up  to  phinder, 
the  troops  of  Cyrus  being  exasperated  at  the  kiss 
sustained  by  a  detachment  of  Ciliciana  in  crossing 
the  mountains.  Cyrus  then  concluded  a  treaty  wiA 
Syennesis,  and  remained  at  Tarsus  for  20  days.  In 
the  time  of  Alexander  we  no  longer  hear  of  kings; 
but  a  Persian  satrap  resided  at  Xsnus,  who  fled 
befot*  the  young  conqueror  and  left  the  city,  which 
BOrrendercd  to  the  Macedonians  without  resistance. 
Alexander  himself  was  detained  there  in  consequence 
of  a  dangerous  fever  brought  on  by  bathing  in  the 
Cydnus.  (Arrian,  Anab.  ii.  4;  Curt.  iii.  5.)  After 
the  time  of  Alexander,  Tarsus  with  the  rest  of  Cilicia 
belonged  to  the  empire  of  the  Seleucidae,  except 
during  the  short  period  when  it  was  connected  with 
Egypt  under  the  second  and  third  Ptolemy.  Pompey 
delivered  Tarsus  and  Cilicia  from  the  dominion  of 
the  eastern  despots,  by  making  the  country  a  Roman 
province.  Notwithstanding  this,  Tarsus  in  the  war 
between  Caesar  and  Pompey  sided  with  the  farmer, 
who  on  this  account  honoured  it  with  a  per- 
sonal visit,  in  consequence  of  which  the  Tarsians 
changed  the  name  of  their  dty  into  Juliopolis.  (Cses. 
B.  Alex.  66;  Dion  Cssa.  xlvii.  24;  Flor.  iv.  2.) 
Cassius  afterwards  punished  the  city  for  this  attach- 
ment to  Caesar  by  ordering  it  to  be  plundered,  but 
U.  Antony  rewarded  it  with  municipal  freedom  and 
exemption  from  taxes.  It  is  well  known  how  Antony 
received  Cleopatra  at  Tarsus  when  that  queen  sailed 
np  the  Cydnus  in  a  magnificent  vessel  in  the  disguise 
of  Aphrodite.  Augustus  subsequently  increased  the 
fiiToors  previously  bestowed  upon  Tarsus,  which  on 
coins  is  called  a  "  libera  civilas."  During  the  firet 
centuries  of  the  empire  Tarsus  wss  a  place  of  great 
importance  to  the  Romans  in  their  campaigns  against 
the  Parthians  and  Persians.  The  emperor  Tacitus, 
his  brother  Florian,  and  Maximinns  and  Julian  died 
at  Tarsus,  and  Julian  was  buried  in  one  of  its  snb- 
xabt.  It  continued  to  be  on  opulent  town  tmtil  it 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Saracens.  It  was,  how- 
ever, taken  from  them  in  the  second  half  of  the  lOth 
century  by  the  emperor  Nicephorus,  but  was  soon 
after  again  restored  to  them,  and  has  renuuned  in 


TARTESSUS 

tbar  hands  ever  rince.  The  town  still  exisis  mtder 
the  name  of  Tenoot,  and  though  greatly  reduced, 
it  is  still  the  chief  towft  of  that  part  of  Karamamia. 
Few  important  remains  of  antiquity  are  now  to  be 
seen  there,  but  the  country  arotmd  it  is  as  delightfol 
and  as  productive  as  ever. 

Tarsus  was  not  only  a  great  commercial  city,  bnt 
at  the  same  time  a  great  seat  of  learning  and 
philosophy,  and  Strabo  (xiv.  p.  673,  &c)  giva  a 
long  Ust  of  eminent  men  in  philosophy  and  litera- 
ture who  added  to  its  lustre ;  but  none  of  them  is 
more  illustrious  than  the  Apostle  Paul,  who  belonged 
to  one  of  the  many  Jewish  families  settled  at  Taisos. 
(Aelt,  X.  30,  xi.  30,  xv.  22,  41,  xiL  39;  ooropi 
PtoL  T.  8.  §  7;  Died.  xiv.  20;  HierocL  p.  704; 
Stadiium.  Mar.  if.  §  156;  Leake,  Asia  Mmor,  p. 
214:  Rttssegger,  Seuim  m  Alien, it.  1.  p.  395, foil, S. 
p.  639,  foil.) 

Another  town  of  the  name  of  Tarsne  is  said  to 
have  existed  in  Bithynia  (Steph.  B.  *.  v.y,  hot 
nothing  is  known  about  it.  [L.  &3 


cone  OP  Tissut. 

TA'BTARDS  (Tartaro),  a  river  of  Venetia,  near 
the  borders  of  Gallia  Transpadana.  It  is  inter- 
mediate between  the  Athesis  (Adige)  aud  the  Padus 
(Po);  and  its  waters  are  now  led  aside  by  artificial 
canals  partly  into  the  one  river  and  partly  into  the 
other,  so  that  it  may  be  called  indifferently  a  tri- 
butary of  either.  In  ancient  times  it  seems  to  hare 
had  a  recognised  month  of  its  own,  though  this  was 
even  then  wholly  artificial,  so  that  Pliny  calb  it  the 
"  foesiones  Philistinae,  quod  alii  Tartamm  vocanL" 
(Plin.  iii.  16.  s.  20.)  In  the  upper  part  of  its 
course  it  formed,  as  it  still  does,  extensive  marshes, 
of  which  Caeciss,  the  general  of  Vitellins,  skiUhly 
availed  himself  to  cover  his  position  near  Uostilia. 
(Tac  Eist.  m.  9.)  The  river  is  here  still  called 
the  Tartaro :  lower  down  it  assumes  the  mune  of 
Canal  Bianco,  snd  after  passing  the  town  of  Adria, 
and  sending  off  part  of  its  w.-\ters  right  and  left 
into  the  Po  and  AcUge,  discharges  the  rest  by  the 
channel  now  known  as  the  Po  <S  Levanle.  The 
river  Atrianus  ('Arpioy^r  woro^s),  mentioned  by 
Ptolemy  (iii.  16.  §  20),  could  be  no  other  than  the 
mouth  of  the  Tartarus,  so  called  from  its  flowing  by 
the  city  of  Adria ;  bnt  the  channels  of  these  waten 
have  in  all  ages  been  changing.  [E.  H.  B.] 

TARTESSUS  (Tapnjo-ffiii,  Herod.  L  163;  Ti^ 
•rri<rais  and  Taprfvis,  Diodor.  Sicnlns,  Frag.  Ek. 
XXV.),  a  district  in  the  south  of  Spain,  lying  to  the 
west  of  the  Columns  of  Hercules.  It  is  now  the 
prevailing  opinion  among  biblical  critics  that  the 
Tarshish  of  Scripture  indicates  certsin  localities 
in  the  south  of  Spain,  and  that  its  name  is  equi- 
valent to  the  Tartessus  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
writers.  The  connection  in  which  the  name  of  Tar- 
shish occurs  in  the  Old  Testament  with  those  of 
other  places,  points  to  the  most  western  limits  of 
the  world,' as  known  to  the  Hebrews  (^Gtmet.  x.  4; 
1  Chnm.  i.  7;  Ptalvu,  ixxii.  10;  Itaiai,  Ixrl  19); 
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and  in  like  manner  the  wordTu:tessQ8,and  its  deriva- 
tiT«  a(^ectiTeB,  are  employed  by  Latin  writers  as  »y- 
BonTmoos  witli  the  Welt  (Ovid,  if e<.  ziT.416;  SiL 
Ital.  iil  399;  Ckud.  Epitt.  iii.  T.  14).  Tarshish 
appears  in  Scripture  as  a  celebrated  emporinm,  rich 
in  iron,  tin,  lead,  silver,  and  other  commodities;  and 
the  Phoenicians  are  represented  as  sailing  thither  in 
large  ship  {Ezek.  xxvii.  12,.xzviii.  13;  Jatm.x. 
9).  Isaiah  speaks  of  it  as  one  of  the  finest  colonies 
of  Tyre,  and  describes  the  Tjrians  as  bringing  its 
products  to  their  market  (xxiii.  1,  6,  10).  Among 
pro&ne  writers  the  antiqnity  of  Tartessns  is  indicated 
by  the  myths  connected  with  it  (Strab.  iii.  p.  149; 
Jnstin,  xliv.  4).  But  the  name  is  used  by  tliem 
in  a  very  loose  and  indefinite  way.  Sometimes  it 
stands  for  the  whole  of  Spain,  and  the  Tagns  is  re- 
presented as  belonging  to  it  (Rucilios,  /fin.  i.  356; 
Claod.  M  Stjftn.  i.  101;  SiL  Ital.  ziii.  674,  &c.). 
Bat  in  general  it  appears,  either  as  the  name  of  the 
river  Baetis,  or  of  a  town  sitnated  near  its  mouth,  or 
thirdly  of  the  country  south  of  the  middle  and  lower 
coarse  of  the  Baetis,  which,  in  the  time  of  Strabo, 
vras  inhabited  by  the  TordnIL  The  Baetis  is  called 
Tartessns  by  Steeichoms,  quoted  by  Strabo  (iiL  p. 
148)  and  by  Avienns  (Ora  Marit.  i.  224),  as  well 
as  the  town  situated  between  two  of  its  mouths ;  and 
Hiot  (ad  Bend.  iv.  153)  is  of  opinion  that  the  mo- 
dem town  of  S.  Luear  de  Barameda  stands  on  its 
site.  The  country  near  the  lower  cuuise  of  the 
Batcis  was  called  Tartessis  or  Tartesia,  either  from 
the  river  or  from  the  town;  and  this  district,  as 
well  as  others  in  Spain,  was  occupied  by  Phoenician 
settlements,  which  in  Stxabo's  time,  and  even  later, 
preserved  their  national  cnstoms.  (Sttab  iii.  p.  149, 
zvii.  p.  832;  Arr.  £tp.  Alex,  it  16;  App.  Bitp. 
8;  Const.  Porphyrog.  de  Them.  i.  p.  107,  ed.  Bonn.) 
There  was  a  temple  of  Hercules,  the  Pboeoician 
Uelcarth,  at  Tartessns,  whose  worship  was  also 
spread  amongst  the  neighbouring  Iberians.  (Arr.  2.C.) 
About  the  middle  of  the  seven^  century  B.  o.  some 
Samiot  sailors  were  driven  thither  by  stress  of 
weather ;  and  this  is  the  first  account  we  have  of 
the  intercourse  of  the  Greeks  with  this  distant 
•  Phoenician  colony  (Herod,  iv.  152).  About  a  cen- 
tury later,  some  Greeks  from  Phocaea  likewise 
Tisited  it,  and  formed  an  alliance  with  Arganthonius, 
king  of  the  Tartessians,  renowned  in  antiquity  for 
tbe  great  age  which  he  attained.  (Herod.  L  163; 
Strab.  iiL  p.  151.)  These  connections  and  the  vast 
commerce  of  Tartessns,  raised  it  to  a  great  pitch  of 
jtrosperity.  It  traded  not  only  with  the  mother 
country,  but  also  with  Africa  and  the  distant  Cas- 
Btterides,  and  bartered  the  manofactnres  of  Phoenicia 
for  the  productions  of  these  countries  (Strab.  L  p.  33 ; 
HenxL  iv.  196;  cf.  Heeien,  Ideen,  L  2.  §§  2,  3). 
Its  riches  and  prosperity  had  become  proverbial,  and 
.we  find  them  alluded  to  in  the  verses  of  Anacreon 
(_ap.  Strab.  iii.  p.  151).  The  neighbouring  sea 
(Fratum  Tartessium,  Avion.  Or.  Mar.  64)  yielded 
the  lamprey,  one  of  the  delicacies  <^  the  Roman 
table  (Gell.  viL  16);  and  on  a  coin  of  Tartessns  are 
lepresented  a  fish  and  an  ear  of  grain  (Mionnet,  Med. 
./Int.  i.  pw  26).  We  are  unacquainted  with  the  cir- 
cumstances which  led  to  the  &II  of  Tartessns  ;  but 
it  may  probably  have  been  by  the  hand  of  Hamilcar, 
the  Carthaginian  general.  It  must  at  all  events  have 
disappeared  at  an  early  period,  since  Strabo  (iiL  pp. 
148, 151),  Pliny  (iu.  1,  iv.  23,  viL  48),  Meb(iL  6), 
fiallust  (But.  Fr.  ii.),  and  others,  confounded  it  with 
more  recent  Phoenician  colonies,  or  took  its  name  to 
be  an  ancient  appellation  of  them.        [T.  H.  D.j 
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TARUALTAE  (Tap»«a\T0i,  P«oL  iv.  6.  §19), 
a  people  of  Libya  Interior.  [T.  H.  D.] 

TAKVEDUM.    [Obcas.] 
TABUENNA    or    TABUANNA    (Tafoian>tt, 

Ptol.  iL  9.  §  8),  a  town  in  North  Gallia,  and 
according  to  Ptolemy  an  inland  town  of  the  MorinL 
[MouiNi.]  It  is  written  Teruanna  in  the  Table, 
where  it  is  marked  a  capital  town,  and  the  modem 
name  is  Teroueane.  It  is  mentioned  in  several 
Roman  routes.  The  distance  between  Gesoriacum 
(Boulogne)  in  the  Antonine  Itin.  and  Taruenna  does 
not  agree  with  the  trae  distance;  nor  does  the  dis- 
tance in  the  same  Itin.  between  Taruenna  and  Css* 
tellum  (Caael)  agree  with  the  actual  measurement 
In  both  instances  we  must  assiune  that  there  is  an 
error  in  the  numerals  of  the  Itin.  D'Anville  says 
that  the  Bonum  itiad  appears  to  exist  between 
Terouetme  and  ^e  commencement  of  the  Bouteaoie, 
or  district  of  Boulogne,  near  Devre,  where  it  passes 
by  a  place  called  La  Chauuie.  There  are  also  said 
to  be  traces  of  a  Roman  road  from  Itius  Portns 
(  Wiuanf)  to  Tinwinne.  [0.  L.] 

TAEVESEDE  (It.  Ant.  ^  279)  or  TAEVES- 
SEDO,  according  to  the  Peuting.  Table,  was  a  place 
in  Rhaetia  on  the  road  from  Mediolannm  leading  by 
Comum  to  Augusta  Vindelicomm.  Its  exact  site  is 
now  unknown,  though  it  seems  to  have  been  sitnated 
near  Torre  di  Vercella.  [L.  S.] 

TARVI'SIUM  (Jofelatov:  Etk.  Tarvisianns: 
TVeruo),  a  town  of  Northern  Italy,  in  the  province 
of  Venetia,  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river 
Silis  (Sele),  about  15  miles  from  its  mouth.  The 
name  is  not  mentioned  by  any  of  the  geographers, 
though  Pliny  speaks  of  the  Silis  as  flowing  "  ex 
montibus  Tarvisanis,"  in  a  manner  that  would  lead 
us  to  suppose  it  to  have  been  a  municipal  town 
(Plin.  iii.  18.  s.  22),  and  this  is  confirmed  by  an 
inscription  given  by  Muratori  (Inter,  p.  328). 
After  the  full  of  the  Western  Empire  it  appears  as  a 
considerable  city,  and  is  repeatedly  noticed  by  Pro- 
copins  during  the  Gothic  Wars,  as  well  as  by  Cassio- 
doras  and  Paulus  Diaconus.  (Cassiod.  Var.  z.  27; 
Procop.  B.  G.  ii.  29,  iiL  1,  2;  P.  Disc.  BuL  Lang. 
ii.  12,  iv.  3,  V.  28,  &c)  It  retained  this  considera- 
tion throughout  the  middle  ages,  and  is  still  a  fion- 
rishing  city  under  the  name  of  Trevieo.    [E.  H.  B.] 

TABUS  (Taro),  a  river  of  Gallia  Cispadana, 
one  of  the  southern  tributaries  of  the  Padus,  which 
crosses  the  Aemilian  Way  between  5  and  6  miles 
west  of  Parma.  (Plin.  UL  16.  s.  20;  Geogr.  Bav. 
iv.  36.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

TARUSATES  are  mentioned  by  Caesar  (B  0. 
iii.  27)  among  the  Aquitonian  peoples  who  sub- 
mitted to  P.  Crassns:  "  Vocates,  Tamsates,  Ela- 
sates."  After  Crassns  had  defeated  the  Sotiates 
[SoTiATSs]  he  entered  the  territory  of  the  Vocates, 
and  Tamsates,  a  statement  which  gives  some  indi- 
cation of  their  position.  Pliny  (iv.  1 9)  places  the 
Tarusatea  between  the  Succassee  and  Baaabocates; 
but  the  MSS.  reading  in  Pliny  seems  to  be  Latn- 
sates,  which  probably  should  be  Tamsates,  There 
appeare  to  be  no  variation  in  the  name  in  the  MSS. 
of  Caesar.  D'Anville  conjectures  that  the  name 
Tamsates  is  preserved  in  Tunan,  or  Teurtan,  a 
part  of  the  diocese  of  ilire.  The  town  d  Aire  is 
on  the  Aturis  (Adow).  [G.  L.] 

TARUSCONIENSES,  as  the  name  stands  in 
Haiduin's  edition  of  Pliny  (iv.  4),  but  the  read-, 
ing  is  doubtful.  Harduin  ibimd  Taiacunonienses  in 
five  MSS.,  and  there  are  other  variations.  Besides 
TaroKoit  on  the  Sione,  there  is  Tanzsco*  on  the 
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Arriig*,  a  bnoeh  of  the  Gammt.  Thii  Tanacon 
is  in  tb*  Paj/»  it  Foix,  aDd  in  a  Tall«7  at  the  foot 
of  tb«  Pjnatts,  wliicb  dnmmstaDca  iMaw  to  iodi- 
cato  mora  proliably  tlM  podtioa  of  a  small  tribe  or 
people  tlian  that  of  Taraieon  on  tlie  Bione.  Tliis 
Tanueon  on  the  Arriige  a  mentioned  in  middle 
mge  documents  under  the  name  of  Castrum  Tarasca 
Plin/'s  Taruaconienaes,  or  whaterer  maj  )»  the  trae 
name,  are  oramerated  among  the  Oppida  Latina  of 
Narbooensis.  [G.  L.] 

TASCIACA,  a  town  in  Gallia,  placed  bj  the 
Table  between  Araricnm  (^Bovrga)  and  Caeearo- 
dnnum  (^Toun).  The  first  station  from  Araricom 
is  Gabris,  supposed  to  be  Ckabru  on  the  Cher, 
and  the  next  is  Taaciaca,  supposed  to  be  Tezie,  also 
on  the  CHer.  But  the  number  zxtiii.  placed  in  the 
Table  at  the  name  of  Tssdaca,  which  number 
shoold  repieaent  the  distance  from  Ch<Arii  to  Tede, 
b  nearly  the  distanoe  between  Ttzi»  and  Tour§, 
and  accordingly  there  is  some  error  here.  The 
Table  giree  no  distance  between  Tasciaca  and 
Caesarodunnm.  (lyAnviUa,  JVoCue;  Ukert,  Gal- 
Ken  )  [G.  L.] 

TASCONI  is  the  name  of  a  Gallio  people  in  the 
Narbonensis,  mentioned  by  Pliny  (iii.  4),  as  the 
name  is  read  in  fire  MSS.  There  is  a  small  rirer 
rssoon  or  Teteou,  which  6ows  into  the  Tarn,  near 
Motauban.  D'Anrilla  quotes  a  Ufa  of  S.  Th^ 
dard,  archbishop  of  ffarioiuie,  which  speaks  of  this 
iiTer  as  called  Taaoo  by  the  people  of  that  part,  and 
as  the  limit  between  the  territories  of  the  Tolosani, 
or  people  of  TotJoute,  and  the  Ctturcenaas,  or  peo- 
ple of  Cohort.  This  is  a  ralnable  passa^,  for  it 
shows  how  far  north  the  Narbonensis,  to  which  the 
territory  of  TouloHte  belonged,  extended  in  this 
part  of  its  frontier;  and  it  also  confirms  the  conjec- 
ture aboat  the  northern  limits  of  the  Ruteni  Prorin- 
dales  [BcTKin],  who  were  also  included  in  the 
Narbonensis.  [Q.  L.] 

TASTA.     [Dath.] 

TATTA  LACUS  (4  Tirra),  a  large  salt  lake  on 
the  frontiers  between  Lycaonia  and  Galatia;  it  had 
originally  belonged  to  Phiygia,  but  was  afterwards 
annexed  to  Lycaonia.  Its  waters  wera  so  im|a«g- 
nated  with  brine,  that  any  substance  dipped  into  it, 
was  immediately  incrusted  with  a  ttiick  coat  of  salt; 
•Ten  birds  flying  near  the  surface  had  their  wings 
moistened  with  the  saline  particles,  so  as  to  become 
incapable  of  rising  into  the  air,  and  to  be  easily 
eangbt.  (Strab.  xii.  p.  568;  Plin.xxxl  41,45;  Dios- 
corid.  T.  126.)  Stepbanns  Byx.  (i.  v.  Borbiar)  speaks 
of  a  salt  lake  in  Phiygia,  which  he  calls  Attaea 
("ATTOia),  near  which  there  was  a  town  called 
Botieom,  and  which  is  probably  the  aanw  as  Lake 
Tatta.  The  Turks  now  call  the  lake  7Vs2a,  and  it 
still  prorides  all  the  surrounding  coonby  with  salt. 
(Leaks,  Atia  Minor,  p.  70.)  [L.  S.] 

TAOA.     [Tadm.] 

TAUA  (Taia,  Stepb.  B.  s.  v.;  Too^  PtoL  ir.  5. 
§  SO  ;  Taba,  Iti».  Ant.  f.  153),  a  town  in  Lower 
Aegypt,  situsted  on  the  Irft  bank  of  the  Canopic 
arm  of  the  Mile,  S.  of  the  city  of  Mancratis,  It  was 
the  capital  of  the  small  Phthempfanthic  Nome  (Plin. 
▼.  9.  s.  9),  and  is  supposed  to  be  represented  by 
the  present  Thaoyah.  (D'Anville,  Memoire  sur 
FEggpte,  Tol.  i.  p.  82.)  [W.  B.  D.] 

TAUCm'BA  or  TEUGHI'RA  (To^iipa,  Herod, 
ir.  171,  et  alii;  Tc^njia,  HierocL  pi  733;  Plin.  v. 
5.  s.  5,  &C.),  s  town  on  the  coast  of  Cyrenaica, 
founded  by  Cyrene.  It  lay  200  stadia  W.  of  Pto- 
Under  the  Ptolen^  it  obtained  the  name 
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of  ArsinoS.  (Strab.  xvii.  pi  836;  HeU,  L  8;  FBs. 
L  e.)  At  a  kter  period  it  iMcame  a  Boman  oolaay 
(TtA.  PeuL),  and  was  fortified  by  Justinian.  (Pro- 
cop.  eh  Aed.  ri.  3.)  Taoehira  was  particularly  noted 
for  the  worship  <k  Cybele,  in  honour  of  wham  aa 
annoal  festiral  wasoelebrated.  (Synes.  £p.  3.)  It 
is  the  same  towu  erraneoosly  written  Tspixa  by 
Uiodoma  (xriil  20).  It  is  still  called  Todara.  (CI 
DelU  Cella,  Viagg.  p.  198;  Pacho,  Vofaffe,  pu 
184.) [T.  H.  D.] 

TA'TOJM  (Tosvlor,  Tojior)  or  TAVIA,  a.  town 
in  the  central  part  uf  eastern  Galatia,  at  scene  dis- 
tance from  the  eastern  bank  of  the  river  Hslys,  waa 
the  chief  town  of  the  Galstian  tribe  of  the  Trocmi, 
and  a  place  of  considetable  ocmmercial  importance, 
being  tlie  point  at  which  five  or  six  of  tlie  great  roads 
met.  (Plin.  t.  43;  Strab.  xii.  p.  567;  PtoL  ▼.  4. 
§  9;  StejA.  B.  s.  V.  'Aympa;  Hieroel.  p.  696;  IL 
Ant  pp.  201,  303.)  It  contained  a  temple  with  a 
ooloasal  bnnie  status  of  Zens.  Leake  (.lista  Minor, 
p.  31 1)  is  strongly  inclined  to  behere  that  Tthoram 
occupies  the  «te  of  ancient  Tarinm;  Imt  HamHtoo 
(AeaeorcAet,  L  p.  379,  &c)  and  most  other  geo- 
grai^erB,  with  much  more  probability,  regard  the 
ruins  of  Boghat  Kiad,  6  leagues  to  the  north-west 
of  Jazgat  or  Jiughat,  as  the  remains  of  Tavinm. 
They  are  sitoated  on  the  slope  of  lofty  and  steep 
rocks  of  limestone,  some  of  which  are  adorned  witk 
sculptures  in  relief,  There  are  also  the  foundatjooa 
of  an  immense  building,  which  are  belioTed  to  be 
remains  of  the  temple  of  Zeus.  (Comp.  Hamiltoa 
in  the  Journal  of  the  Rof.  Geogr.  Soc  voL  riL  p. 
74,  foil. ;  Cramer,  A  tia  Minor,  ii.  p.  98.)     [L.  S]. 

TAULA'NTU  (TouXdrruH,  Ptol  in.  13.  §3),  a 
people  of  Roman  Illyria,  in  the  ndghbonriiood  of 
Epidamnns  and  Dyrrachinm.  In  ancient  times  they 
were  a  powerful  tribe,  possessing  several  dtiaa,  aad 
governed  by  their  own  kings,  but  subsequently  tbej 
were  reduced  to  subjection  by  the  kings  of  niyiia, 
and  at  the  time  when  the  Bomans  waged  war  with 
Tenta  they  had  sunk  into  insignificance.  (C£ 
Thucyd.  i.  24 ;  Anian,  Anab.  i.  5 ;  Mela,  ii  3 ; 
LiT.  xlv.  36 ;  Plin.  iii.  22.  s.  26.)  Aristotk  relates 
that  they  had  a  method  of  preparing  mead  bam 
honey,     (ifiir.  ^iise.  t  ii.  p.  716.)       [T.  H.  D.] 

TAUM,  TAUS,  or  TAVA  (Tcurtio  Anoxrn,  Ptal 
ii,  3.  §  5),  a  bay  on  the  E.  ooast  of  Britannia  Barbara. 
(Tae.  .,4pr.  32.)    '&<m  Frith  <if  Toy.     [T.  H.D.] 

TAUM  (AD),  a  place  m  the  SE.  (^  BritaBBia 
Bomana,  in  the  territory  of  the  Iceni  (Tot.  PemLy. 
Probably  TarmoiUk.  •     [T.  H.  D.J 

TAUNUS  MONS,  a  range  of  hills  in  weston 
Germany,  beginning  near  the  river  Nicer  (JVeaiv), 
and  nmning  northward  till  they  reach  the  poiot 
where  the  Moenus  (JVom)  joins  the  Bhenut. 
(Pomp.  Mela,  iii.  3;  Tae.  Amt.  I  56,  zn.  28.) 
This  range  of  hills  still  bears  its  andent  name, 
though  it  is  aometimes  aimply  called  the  Hoke,  that 
ia,  the  Height,  Taunus  b^ng  probaUy  tl>e  Cdtic 
word  Dtm  ot  Daon,  which  signifies  a  height.  Ia 
various  {daces  along  this  range  of  hills  Bomaa 
inscriptions  hare  been  found,  in  which  Cires  Tan> 
nenses  are  mentioned,  firom  which  it  may  be  infismd 
that  there  once  existed  a  town  of  the  name  of 
Taunus.  (Orslli,  Inteript.  nos.  181,  4981,  498S; 
Wilhehn,  Germ<MM»,  pi  44.)  [L.  &] 

TAUBATnA,  a  town  of  Campania,  mentiooed 
only  by  Pliny  (iii.  S.  s.  9)  ss  having  in  his  time  en- 
tirely disappeared,  like  Stabiae.  He  affords  no  dne 
to  its  position.  The  name  of  Tanrania  (TmparSa) 
is  found  also  in  the  (dder  editioos  of  Stephanas  of 
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Bynntiain ;  bnt  it  appe«n  that  the  troe  reading;  ii 
Taaraaa.     (Stepfa.  B.  «.  v.  ed.  Hdn.)       [E.H.B.] 

TAURANI'TIUH,  a  district  of  Armenia  Major 
lying  N.  of  Tipvnocerta,  in  the  direction  of  Ar- 
taxata.  (Tac.  Am,  zit.  24;  Ct  Moms  Chor.  1 5; 
Bitter,  Erdhmde,  x.  p.  650,  »q.)         [T.  H.D.] 

TAURA'SIA  (raurori),  an  ancient  dtj  of  Sam. 
oiooi,  in  the  country  of  the  Hirpini  situated  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  river  Calor,  about  16  miles  above 
its  junction  with  the  Tamaros.  The  name  of  the 
city  is  known  only  from  the  inscription  on  the  tomb 
of  L.  Sdpio  Barbatus,  which  records  it  among  the 
cities  of  Samnium  taken  bj  him  during  the  Third 
Samnite  War.  (OreU.  Itucr.  5S0.)  It  was  probably 
taken  by  assault,  and  suffered  severely,  for  po  sab- 
sequent  mention  of  the  town  occurs  in  history  :  but 
its  territory  ("ager,  qui  Tanrasinomm  fiierat"), 
vhich  was  doubtless  confiscated  at  the  same  time,  is 
mentioned  long  afterwards,  as  a  part  <^  the  "  ager 
pnblicus  populi  Komani,"  on  which  the  Apuan  Li- 
gurians  who  had  been  removed  from  their  own 
abodes  were  established  by  order  of  the  senate. 
(Liv.  zl.  38.)  These  Liguriana  appear  to  have 
been  settled  in  the  plain  un  the  banks  of  the  Ta- 
mams  near  its  junction  with  the  Calor  ;  bnt  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  modem  vilUtge  of  Tau- 
rasi,  though  16  miles  further  &,  retains  the  name, 
and  marks  (approximately  at  least)  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Tanrasia. 

Several  modem  writers  identify  these  Tanrasini 
Campi  with  the  Amsini  Campi  near  Beneventiun, 
which  were  the  scene  of  the  defeat  of  Pyrrhns  by  M'. 
Curios  Dentatos  (Flor.  i.  18;  Oros.  iv.  2),  and  the 
saggestion  is  probable  enough,  though  unsupported 
by  any  authority.    [Bkkevk!itum.]     [E.  H.  B,] 

TAURAUNITES.     [BAORAinjANKra.] 

TAURE'SIUM  (Toi/pijirioi',  Procop.  de  Aed.  iv.  1. 
p.  266),  a  place  in  Moesia  Superior,  near  Scupi  or 
Jnstiniana  Prima.  It  was  situated  in  the  Haemus, 
not  fax  from  the  borders,  and  was  the  birthplace  of 
the  emperor  Justinian.  (Cf.  Gibbon,  vol.  v.  p.  79, 
ed.  Smith.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

TAURl  (ToSpot,  Strab.vii.p.308),the  inhaUtants 
of  the  Chenonesns  Tanrica,  or  modem  Crimea. 
Tbey  were  probably  the  remains  of  the  Cimmerians, 
who  were  driven  out  of  the  Chersonese  by  the  Scy- 
thians. (Herod,  iv.  II,  12 ;  Heeren,  Ideen,  i.  2. 
p.  271 ;  Mannert,  iv.  p.  278.)  They  seem  to  have 
been  divided  into  several  tribes  :  but  the  two  main 
diH~ions  of  them  were  the  nomad  Tanri  and  the 
agricuitnrel.  (Stiab.  viLp.311.)  The  former  pos- 
sessed the  northern  part  of  the  country,  and  lived 
on  meat,  mare's  milk,  and  cheese  prepared  from  it. 
The  agricultural  Tanri  were  somewhat  more  civil- 
ised ;  yet  altogether  they  were  a  rade  and  savage 
people,  delighting  in  war  and  plunder,  and  parti- 
'  cnlarly  addicted  to  piracy.  (Herod,  iv.  103  ;  Strab. 
viL  p.  308 ;  McU,  ii.  1 ;  Tac  Aim.  ziL  17.)  Never- 
theless, in  early  times  at  least,  they  appear  to  have 
been  united  under  a  monarchical  government 
(Herod,  iv.  1 19).  Their  religion  was  particularly 
gloomy  and  horrible,  consisting  of  human  sacrifices 
to  a  virgin  goddess,  who,  according  to  Ammianns 
Uarcellinus  (xzii.  8.  s.  34),  was  named  Oreiloche, 
though  the  Greeks  regarded  her  as  identical  with 
their  Artemis,  and  called  her  Tauropolos.  (Soph. 
^j.  172;  Eur.  Jph.  Tour.  1457;  Died.  iv.  44; 
Ach.  Tat.  viii.  2 ;  Strab.  zHi.  535  ;  Bockh,  Inter. 
il  p.  89.)  These  victims  consisted  of  shipwrecked 
persons,  or  Greeks  that  fell  into  their  hands.  After 
killing  them,  they  stuck  then:  heads  upon  poles,  or, 
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according  to  Ammianns  (L  c),  affixed  them  to  the 
wall  of  tiie  temple,  whilst  they  cast,  down  the  bodies 
from  the  rock  on  which  the  temple  stood.  (Herod, 
iv.  103 ;  Ov.  ex  PoiU.  iii.  2.  45,  seq.,  Tritt.  iv.  4. 
63.)  According  to  a  tradition  among  the  Tanri 
themselves,  this  goddess  was  Iphigenia,  the  daughter 
of  Agamemnon  (Herod.  L  e.)  They  had  also  a  cus- 
tom of  cutting  off  the  heads  of  prisoners  of  war,  and 
setting  them  on  poles  above  the  chimneys  of  their 
houses,  which  usage  they  regarded  as  a  protection 
of  their  dwellings  (/i).  If  the  king  died,  all 
his  dearest  friends  were  buried  with  him.  On  the 
decease  of  a  friend  of  the  king's,  he  either  cut 
off  the  whole  or  part  of  the  deceased  person's  ear, 
according  to  his  dignity.  (Nic  Damasc.  p.  160, 
Orell.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

TAUKIAlTOM  (rraci<no),a  town  on  the  W. 
coast  of  Brattium,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Me- 
tanms  (Marro).  Its  name  is  mentioned  by  Mela, 
who  places  it  between  Scylla  and  Metaurum.  It 
was  probably,  therefore,  situated  to  the  S.  of  the 
river,  while  the  town  of  Metaoram  was  on  its  N. 
bank.  Subsequently  all  trace  of  the  latter  disap- 
pears ;  but  the  name  of  Tauriana  is  still  found  in 
the  Tabula,  which  places  it  23  miles  S.  of  Vibo 
Valentia.  (Mel.  ii.  4.  §  8 ;  Tab.  PetU.)  It  became 
the  see  of  a  bishop  in  the  later  ages  of  the  Koman 
empire,  and  retained  that  dignity  down  to  the  time 
of  Gregory  VII.,  when  the  town  had  fallen  into 
complete  decay.  Its  ruins,  however,  still  exist,  and 
the  site  is  said  to  retain  the  name  of  Traviano. 
(HoUten.  NoL  ad  Clover,  p.  299 ;  Bomanelli,  vol.  L 
p.  70.) 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  "  TaoroeDtum 
oppidum"  of  Pliny  (iii.  5.  s.  10),  which  he  mentions 
immediately  after  the  "  Metanrus  amnis,"  is  the  same 
place  that  is  called  by  Mela  Taurianum.  [E.  H.  B.] 
TAU-EICA  CHEBSONE'SUS  (^  Taupud)  Xfp. 
ff^rqcrat,  Ptol.  iii.  Arg.  2,  &c),  a  peninsnia  stretch- 
ing into  the  Pontus  Euxinus  from  Sarmatia,  or  the 
country  of  the  nomad  Scythians,  with  which  it  is 
connected  by  a  narrow  isthmus,  anciently  called 
Tapbrus,  or  Taphrae,  now  the  isthmus  of  Pertcop. 
The  peninsula  also  bore  the  name  of  Chersonesus 
Scythica,  and  was  sometimes  styled  simply  Taurica. 
(Plin.  iv.  12.  8.  26 ;  ScyUu,  i.  pi  29,  Hnds.)  It  is 
now  called  the  Crimea,  from  the  once  fitmous  city  of 
Eski-Krimi  but  since  its  incorporation  with  the 
Russian  empire,  the  name  of  Taurica  has  also  been 
again  applied  to  it. 

The  isthmus  which  connects  the  peninsula  with 
Sarmatia  is  so  slender,  being  in  some  parts  scarcely 
40  stadia  or  5  miles  across  (Strab.  vii.  p.  308; 
Clarke,  Trat.  iL  p.  314,  4th  ed.  1816),  as  to 
make  it  probable  tliat  In  a  very  remote  period 
Taurica  was  an  island.  (Plin.  I.  & ;  cf.  Pallas, 
Voyage;  &c,  ii.  p.  2,  Fr.  Tranal.  4to.)  The 
ancients  compared  it  with  the  Peloponnesus,  both  as 
to  size  and  shape  (Strab.  vii.  p  310;  cf.  Herod,  iv. 
99);  and  this  comparison  is  sufficiently  happy,  ex- 
cept that  Taurica  Uirowa  out  another  smaller  penin- 
sula on  its  £.  side,  the  Bosporan  penmsula,  or  penin- 
sula of  Kerttch,  which  helps  to  form  the  S.  boundary, 
or  coast,  of  the  Pains  Maeotis.  The  Chersonese  is 
about  200  miles  across  in  a  direct  line  from  Cape 
Tarchan,  its  extreme  W.  point,  to  the  Straiit  of 
Kert3ck,  and  125  miles  from  N.  to  S.,  from  fereoop 
to  Cape  Kthneii.  It  contains  an  area  of  about 
10,050  square  miles.  Nearly  three-fourths  of 
Taurica  consist  of  flat  pUuns  little  elevated  above 
the  sea ;   the  remainder  towards  the  S.  is  moun- 
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tiinoas.  The  MW.  portioD  of  the  low  oonn- 
trj,  or  that  which  would  He  to  the  W.  of  a  line 
drawn  from  the  uthmiu  to  the  month  of  the  river 
Ahna,  coiuiets  of  a  undy  soil  interepeiwd  with 
■alt  lakes,  an  endenoe  that  it  was  at  one  time 
corered  bj  the  sea  (Pallas,  Ih.  p.  60S,  &c.) ;  bat 
the  £.  and  S.  |>art  has  a  fertile  monld.  The  moun- 
tain chain  (TaDrici  Mantes)  be^ns  to  rise  towards 
the  centre  of  the  peninsula,  gent!}'  at  first  cm  the  N^ 
but  increasing;  in  height  as  the  chain  approaches  the 
sea,  into  which  it  sinks  steeply  and  abruptly.  Hence 
the  coast  at  this  part  presents  huge  clifia  and  preci- 
pices, and  the  sea  is  BO  deep  that  the  lead  often 
finds  no  bottom  at  the  distance  of  a  mile  or  two 
from  the  shore.  From  these  monntains,  which  ex- 
tend from  Sjmboloo,  m  Balaclava,  on  the  W.,  to 
Theodosia,  or  Coffa,  on  the  E.,  many  bold  |soa»m- 
tories  are  projected  into  the  sea,  enclosing  between 
them  deep  and  warm  valleys  open  to  the  S.,  and 
sheltered  from  the  N.  wind,  where  the  olive  and  vine 
flourish,  the  apricot  and  almond  ripen,  and  the 
lanrel  creeps  among  the  dark  and  frowning  cliSs. 
The  most  remarkable  mountains  of  this  chain  are 
that  anciently  called  the  Cimmeriam  at  the  N. 
extremity,  and  the  Trapezoa  at  the  S.  (Strab. 
TiL  p.  309.)  The  former,  which  is  said  to  hare 
derived  its  name  from  the  Cimmerians,  once  do- 
minant in  the  Boepoms,  is  now  called  Aghirmuek- 
Dmgki.  It  lies  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  peoin- 
anla,  to  the  NW.  of  the  audent  Theodoeia,  and 
near  the  town  of  EM-Krim,  or  Old  Crim.  Some 
writers,  however,  identify  Cimmeriam  with  Mount 
Opouh^  on  the  S.  coast  of  the  peninsnla  of  Kertsch. 
(Kohler,  Mim.  de  tAcad.  de  St.  Petertb.  1824,  p. 
649,  seq.  ;  Dubois  de  Montpeneoz,  Vot/<u/t$,  ^. 
T.  p.  353,  seq.)  Bat  Trapezns  is  by  far  the 
highest  mountain  of  Taarica.  Kohl  estimates  its 
height  at  5000  German  feet  {Reum  m  SOdnut- 
laad,  i.  p.  204) ;  other  anthorities  make  it  rather 
less,  or  4740  feet.  (Neumann,  Die  Ildlenen  m 
ScytAenlande,  p.  448.)  According  to  Mr.  Seymour, 
it  is  8125  English  feet  high.  (Ausna  on  <Ae 
Slack  Sea,  p.  146.)  Its  form  justifies  its 
ancient  name,  and  is  said  to  resemble  that  of  the 
TcMe  Mountain  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  (Kohl, 
lb.").  A  good  idea  of  it  may  b«  obtained  from  the 
vignette  in  Pallas  (ii.  p.  196).  As  it  stands  some- 
what isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  chain,  it  pre- 
sents a  very  striking  and  remarkable  object,  es- 
pecially from  the  sea.  At  present  it  is  called 
Tohatsr-Dagh,  at  the  Tent  Mountain.  The  other 
moantaiu  seldom  exceed  1200  feet  Their  geo- 
logical structure  presents  many  striking  deviations 
from  the  osaal  arrangement,  especially  in  the  ab- 
sence of  granite.  These  auomalies  are  fully 
described  by  PaUas  in  his  second  volume  of 
travels.  That  part  of  Taarica  which  lay  to  the 
E.  of  them  was  called  the  Bagged,  or  Rocky,  Cho-- 
sonesas  (rptiKiii,  Herod.  I.  e.)  It  is  in  these  moan- 
tains  that  the  rivers  which  water  the  peninsula 
have  their  soorces,  none  of  which,  however,  are  con- 
siderable. They  flow  principally  from  the  northern 
side,  from  which  they  descend  in  picturesque  cas- 
cades. Only  two  are  mentioned  by  the  ancients,  the 
Thapsis  and  the  Istrianns.  At  present  the  most 
fertile  districts  of  Taarica  are  the  oUcareons  valleys 
among  the  monntains,  which,  though  often  covered 
with  only  a  thin  layer  of  mould,  produce  excellent 
wheat.  The  nature  of  the  country,  however,  does 
not  now  cnrespond  with  the  descriptions  of  the  an- 
cients.    Strabo  (L  c.)  praises  its  fertility  in  prodoc- 
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ing  eon,  especially  in  that  part  which  Ees  between 
Panticapaeom  (JTertsdi)  and  Theodoma  (C^a). 
which  at  present  is  a  desolate  and  monotoDoas  steppe. 
But  this  may  probably  be  acconnted  for  by  the  phy- 
sical and  political  revolutions  which  the  country  ha* 
undergone.  Taarica  yielded  a  large  tribate  of  wheat 
to  Mithridates  Eupator,  King  of  Bosporos.  That 
sovereign  took  mach  interest  in  promoting  the  eol- 
tivation  of  the  country,  especially  by  the  planting  of 
trees;  bnt  all  his  care  to  rear  the  laurel  and  the 
myrtle  in  the  neighbourhood  of  PaBticapaeum  is  saij 
to  have  been  vain,  though  other  trees  grew  tlien 
which  raqoiied  a  mild  temperature.  (Plin.  xn.  s. 
59.)  Wine  was  produced  in  abundance,  as  at  the 
present  day,  and  the  custMn  mentimed  by  Strabo 
(p.  307),  of  covering  the  vinee  with  earth  daring 
the  winter,  is  still  observed,  though  Pallas  eoosidcra 
it  unnecessary  (  Vot/agee,  ^  it  p.  444.) 

The  interest  connected  with  the  ancieut  iustorj  it 
the  Tanric  Chersonese  is  chiefly  derived  from  the  ma- 
ritime settlements  of  the  Greeks,  and  our  attention  is 
thus  principally  directed  to  the  coasts.  An  aocoont 
of  the  baiharous  people  who  inhabited  the  peninanla 
at  the  time  when  these  settlements  wen  made  is 
given  in  a  separate  article  [TacBl].  Its  eeast^ 
like  those  of  the  Euxine  in  general,  were  early  visited 
by  the  Milesians,  who  planted  some  flourishing  oola- 
nies  upon  it.  Besides  these  we  find  a  Dorian  cdaay 
established  near  the  site  of  the  present  Sebailopoi; 
and,  if  we  may  believe  Aeschines  (contra  CtotpA.  p. 
141,  sq.),  the  Athenians  once  possessed  the  town  of 
Nympbaeon  on  the  Cimmerian  Boeporus,  which,  ae- 
oording  to  him,  was  betrayed  to  the  Bosporan  kings 
by  Gylon,  the  inatemal  grandfather  of  Demosthenes 
(Cf.  Craleros  in  Harpocration,  a.  v.  Vi/i^auH'.)  The 
interior  of  the  peninsula  was  but  little  known  to  the 
ancients,  and  we  shall  therefore  best  explain  ther 
connection  with  it  by  taking  a  survey  of  the  coasts. 

We  shall  begin  on  the  NW.  side,  aiUr  the  bay  of 
Carcina  or  Tamyraca,  which  has  been  already  de- 
scribed [Carciha;  Tahikaca].  Fram  this  bay 
the  peninsula  stretches  to  its  most  westerly  potat, 
C<g)»  Torchon,  which  presents  some  high  land  ; 
but  to  the  S.  of  Torchon  the  coast  sinks  to  a 
dead  level  as  far  as  the  river  Alma,  to  the  S.  of 
which  it  again  begins  to  rise  in  high  cliS).  All  the 
W.  coast,  however,  presents  no  plaoe  of  note  ia 
ancient  history  till  we  come  to  its  extreme  sonthen 
pomt,  where  a  hahl  plateau  of  hills  runs  in  a 
westerly  direction  into  the  sea.  On  the  E.  this 
tract  is  divided  from  the  rest  of  the  peninsnla  by  a 
deep  and  broad  valley,  into  which  it  fiills  by  steep 
declivities.  The  harbour  of  SebaHopol  (or  Rooii 
ofAitiar)  on  the  N.,  which  bites  into  the  land  foe 
about  4  miles  in  a  SE.  direction,  and  that  of  Bala- 
claea  on  the  S.  coast  of  the  peninsuU,  which  runs 
np  towards  the  M.,  form  an  isthmus  having  a 
breadth,  according  to  Strabo  (p.  306),  cf  40  sts^ 
or  5  miles.  This  measurement  is  confirmed  by 
Clarke  (TVoii.  ii.  p.  219),  who,  however,  seems  eoly 
to  have  been  guided  by  hi«  eye ;  for  in  reality  it  is 
rather  more,  or  about  6  miles.  The  S.  coast  of  the 
little  peninsula  formed  by  this  isthmus  pesenta 
several  promontories  and  small  bays,  with  cUfb  of 
from  .500  to  700  feet  in  hdght 

So  barren  a  spot  presented  no  attraetians  to  the 
Milesians,  the  chief  colonisers  of  the  Enxine  ;  bat  a 
more  hardy  race  of  emigrants,  from  the  Dorian  city 
of  Heracleia  in  Pontus,  fotmd  a  new  home  upon  it, 
and  founded  there  Uie  town  of  Chersonesus  (Stisbt. 
L  c>    We  learn  from  Pliny  (iv.  18.  g.  26)  tint  it 
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yrmt  at  firet  called  Megaiice,  apparentlj  from  the 
circnmstance  that  Megws  was  the  mother  cit;  of  the 
Pontic  Heracleots.  From  these  eeitlera  the  little 
penintula  we  bare  just  described  obtaioed  the  name  of 
the  Chersonesus  Hekacleotica,  or  Heracleotic 
Chenionese,  sometimes  also  called  *'  the  small  Gher- 
•ODesiu  "  (4  fKpd,  Strab.  L  c),  by  yraj  of  distinctioa 
£rom  the  great,  or  Taoric,  peninsula. 

The  original  city  of  Chersonesns  seems  to  hare 
been  founded  at  the  westernmost  point  <^  the  penin- 
Bula,  close  to  the  present  C<^  Fanary.  The  date 
and  occasion  of  its  foundation  are  not  ascertained  ; 
bat  Neumann  conjectures  that  it  may  have  been 
built  abont  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century  b.c.  {Die 
BeUenm,  <fc.  p.  383).  Considerable  remains  of  the 
ancient  city  were  visible  so  lat^  as  the  end  of  the  last 
century  (Clarke,  Trav.  ii.  pp.  S92,  seq. ;  Pallas,  ii. 
pp.  70,  seq);  but  every  trace  of  them  had  vanished 
when  Mnmwiew  Apostol  visited  the  spot  (JZeue 
durch  Taurien,  p.  62).  They  were  destroyed  by  a 
certain  Lieut.  Krose,  who  used  the  stones  for  build- 
ing and  converted  the  ground  into  a  vineyard  (Du- 
bois de  Montpert«nx,  Foya^,^c.vi.  p.  133).  The 
andent  Chersonesus,  however,  bad  fallen  into  decay 
before  the  time  of  Strabo ;  but  the  new  town  was 
flourishing  and  appears  from  the  mins  to  have  been 
seated  on  the  W.  side  of  what  is  now  the  Qnarantine 
Harbonr  of  Sebattopol  (Neumann,  p.  392).  The 
place  was  much  damaged  tovrards  the  end  of  the 
fourteenth  centnty  by  Olgierd,  sovereign  of  Lithuania, 
since  which  time  it  has  been  gradually  falling  into 
mins  (Karamsin,  Rusi.  Gesch.  v.  13.  Germ.  tr.). 
The  Turks  carried  away  many  of  its  sculptures  and 
columns  to  adorn  Constantinople.  Nevertheless,  the 
town,  although  almost  entirely  deserted,  remained  for 
three  centuries  in  so  perfect  a  stkte  that  a  pUn  might 
have  been  drawn  of  it  at  the  time  when  it  came  into 
the  possession  of  the  Bossians ;  but  its  ruin  was  soon 
completed  by  its  new  masters,  who  blew  up  the  walls 
and  destroyed  the  graves  and  temples.  (Clarke,  it 
p.  207.)  Pliny  (iv.  12.  s.  26)  gives  the  circumference 
of  its  walls  at  b  miles ;  but  their  outline  could  still 
be  traced  in  1820,  and  according  to  Dubois  de  Mont- 
perreux  (vi.  138),  was  only  abont  a  quarter  of  that 
size.  It  is  probable  that  Pliny  may  have  confounded 
the  town  walls  with  the  wall  or  rampart  which  ex- 
tended across  the  isthmus,  which,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  Straho  describes  as  being  40  stadia,  or  5  miles, 
broad.  The  same  writer  speaks  of  it  in  another  place 
(p.  312)  as  being  forti6ed  with  a  wall.  This  wall 
ran  from  Ctenna,  at  the  E.  extremity  of  the  harbour 
of  Sebattopol  to  Symbolon  {Balaclava)  on  the  S. 
coast,  and  appears  to  have  been  made  by  the  Bos- 
poran  kings  as  a  defence  against  the  Scythians.  An 
account  of  its  remaining  vestiges  is  given  by  Clarke 
(ii.  p. 285,  seq.;  cf.  Seymour,  p.  149.).  The  whole 
enclosure  was  anciently  covered  with  gardens  and 
villas,  and  the  foundations  of  houbee  and  of  the  boun- 
dary walls  of  fields  and  gardens  may  still  be  traced, 
as  well  as  many  remains  of  the  town  on  the  promon- 
tory between  Quarantine  Bay  and  Strelettka  Bay. 
Vestiges  of  the  principal  street  show  it  to  have  been 
20  feet  broad.  The  town  wall  on  the  land  side  was 
near  2  miles  long,  bnilt  of  limestone,  and  5  or  6 
feet  thick,  with  3  towers  (Seymour,  p.  150). 
Many  antiquities  and  coins  have  been  found  in  the 
rains  of  Chersonesus.  In  the  neighbourhood  are 
graves  of  the  most  simple  kind,  hewn  in  the  rock. 
Tbey  are  easy  of  access,  and  present  in  this  respect 
a  remarkable  contrast  to  those  at  Fanticapaeum  ; 
but,  from  this  cause,  nothing  bat  bones  have  been 
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foand  in  them,  whilst  those  at  Panticapaeum  have 
yielded  valuable  antiquities.  According  to  Chrke 
(ii.  201,  210),  the  town  of  Enpatoriam  stood  close 
to  Chersonesus,  though  others  have  identified  it  with 
Inkerman.  About  the  hitter  place,  the  ancient 
Ctenns,  the  rock  is  pierced  all  over  with  the  subter- 
ranean dwellings  of  the  ancient  Tauri.  On  the  top 
are  the  mins  of  the  castle  bnilt  by  Diophantes, 
general  of  Uithridates,  to  defend  the  Chersonese 
against  the  Tauro-Scythians.  Theee  caverns  or 
crypts  are  now  rapidly  falling  in.  (Seymour,  p. 
140.)  Similar  caves  an  found  in  other  parts  of  the 
peninsula. 

The  Heracleotic  Chersonese  was  noted  as  the  seat 
of  the  savage  worship  of  Diana  Tauropolis.  The 
natives,  or  Tanri,  themselves  had  a  w<»8hip  of  a 
similar  kind  [Tavsi]  ;  but  whether  it  was  indige- 
nous among  them,  or  whether  they  borrowed  it  firom 
the  Dorian  Heracleots  who  settled  here,  cannot  be 
ascertained.  The  account  of  the  Tauri  themselves, 
that  their  vurgin  goddess  was  Iphigenia,  the  daughter 
of  Agamemnon,  would  seem  to  lead  to  the  Utter  con- 
clusion ;  though  it  ia  well  known  that  the  nations  of 
pagan  antiquity  readily  adopted  one  another's  deities 
when  any  similarity  was  observable  in  their  rights 
and  attribntcs ;  and  from  the  account  of  Herodotus 
(iv.  103)  it  might  perhaps  be  inferred  that  this 
horrible  worship  existed  among  the  Tauri  before  the 
arrival  of  the  Greeks.  Artemis  was  a  peculiarly 
Dorian  deity,  and  was  worshipped  in  several  parts  of 
Greece  with  human  sacrifices.  There  was  a  tradi- 
tion that  the  town  of  Chersonesus  was  founded  by 
Artemis  herselt  The  Heracleot  Chersonitca  erected 
a  famous  temple  on  a  headland  which  took  the  name 
of  Parthenium  from  it.  Strabo  however  merely  calls 
the  Parthenium  "  the  temple  of  the  virgin,  a  certain 
daemon"  (p.  308),  and  does  not  mention  Artemis. 
Opinions  vary  as  to  which  is  the  real  promontory  of 
Parthenium.  Many  seek  it  at  cape  Fanary  or 
Chersonese,  which  seems  too  near  the  town  of  Cher- 
sonesus, as  Strabo  places  the  temple  at  the  distance 
of  100  stadia  from  the  town,  though  Fcmary  answers 
to  his  description  in  other  respects.  Clarke  and 
Palks  identify  it  with  the  ilia  Bartn  or  "  Sacred 
Promontory"  (Clarke,  ii.  pi  286,  and  note),  between 
Cape  FiolenteuA  £aiic2at>a,which,  besides  its  name, 
has  also  a  ruin  to  recommend  it ;  though  the  latter 
chum  to  notice  is  shared  by  C.  Fiolente.  Dubois  de 
Montperreux  (vi.  p.  194,  sq.)  thmks  that  the  temple 
may  have  stood  on  the  spot  now  occnpied  by  the 
monastery  of  St.  George  ;  whilst  Neumann,  again 
pUces  it  on  the  headland  a  little  to  the  NW.  of  C. 
Fiolente.  It  will  be  seen  that  these  opinions  rest 
on  Uttle  more  than  conjecture.  On  the  coins  of  the 
Heracleotic  Chersonese  the  image  of  Artemis  occurs 
by  far  the  most  frequently.  She  sometimes  appears 
with  Apollo,  sometimes  with  Hercules,  the  patron 
hero  of  the  mother  city,  but  more  generally  alone, 
and  always  as  the  goddess  of  the  chase,  never  as 
Selene  (Von  Eiihne,  in  tlie  Memoirt  of  the  Ar- 
ehaeolog.  and  Ntmaam.  Society  of  St.  Peteribttrff, 
vol.  iL  ap.  Nenmann,  p  420).  Onother  coinsa  iisb 
is  ficeqnently  seen  ;  and  one  has  a  plough  on  the 
obverse,  and  an  ear  of  com  between  two  fishes  on  the 
reverse  (/%.).  The  bays  of  the  Heracleotic  penin- 
sula abound  with  fish,  which  farmed  a  great  part  of 
the  riches  of  the  cotmtry. 

Of  the  history  of  the  Heracleotic  Chersonesus 
we  know  but  little,  but  it  may  perhaps  be  in- 
ferred from  the  Inscription  of  Agasicles  that 
its   constitution   was   republican.     It  was  impor- 
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Unt  enongh  to  taka  a  part  in  political  a£Un 
as  an  iodapeadent  mtj,  at  kaat  as  lata  as  aboat 
th*  middle  of  tha  2nd  oeabcaj  b.  <x,  when,  like  its 
mother  dtj,  Henukia,  it  naa  a  party  to  the  alliance 
against  Phamacea  I.,  king  of  Pontos,  and  Hitbri- 
datea,  satrap  of  AmMoia.  (Polyb.  Fig.  lib.  xzri. 
e.  6,  ToL  ir.  p.  S45,  sqq.,  ed.  Sweigh.)  Soon  after- 
wards, however,  we  find  it  stnifrgling  with  the 
Tanriana  and  their  allies  the  Sarmatians  for  existence 
(Foljaen.  Stmt,  viiL  c  56).  and  it  was  oltimatelj 
ooropelled  to  place  itself  nnder  the  protection  of 
Mitbridates  the  Great.  Sobeeqaentif,  however,  it 
regained  its  independence,  throngh  the  Romans,  and 
nnder  the  name  of  Cherson  or  Cborson  &ourished 
till  a  late  period  of  the  middle  agea,  and  even  over- 
timed the  Boeporan  kingdom,  (Const.  ¥orftiji. 
4»  Adm.  Imp.  c.  53.) 

Leaving  the  Heracleotlc  Chersonese,  w<  will  now 
proceed  to  describe  the  remainder  of  the  coaat  of  the 
Tanrio  peninsuU,  which  ma;  be  soon  deapatched,  as 
an  accoont  of  its  different  cities  is  given  in  separate 
articiea.  Fran  the  haven  of  Sjmbolon  (^Balaclma) 
to  Tbeodoaia  (^Caffa)  the  coast  is  correctly  described 
bj  Strsbo  as  craggy,  monntainons,  and  stormy,  and 
marked  with  many  headlands  (p  309).  The  dis- 
tance, however,  which  he  assigns  to  this  tract  of 
1000  stadia,  or  125  miles,  is  rather  too  nnalL  In 
both  the  Periplns  of  the  Enzine  the  distance  given  is 
1320  stadia,  bnl  thia  moat  indndeall  the  indentures 
of  the  ooast  The  moat  mnarkable  promontory  in 
tbia  part  was  the  Cria-metopoo,  or  Barn's  Head, 
which  has  been  variously  identifieid.  Some  writen 
have  taken  it  for  the  pnxnoutory  of  Laspi,  which  is 
in  reality  the  most  soathem  point  of  the  peninsula. 
Some  again  have  identified  it  with  Ai  Petri,  and  a 
still'  greater  number  with  the  Aju-dagk,  But  the 
account  given  by  Arrian  and  the  Anonymous  agrees 
better  with  Cape  A  iihodor.  These  writers  say  that 
the  Crin-metopon  lay  220  stadia  to  the  W.  of  Lam- 
pas.  (Arrian,  Per^l  f.  20;  Anon.  Peripl.  p.  6.) 
Kow  Lampas  is  undoubtedly  the  present  Bijuk 
Lampatf  the  distance  between  which  and  Cape  Ai- 
thodor  agrees  very  accurately  with  the  preceding 
measnrement.  Scymnns  indeed  (iL  320,  Gail) 
sUtes  the  distance  at  only  120  stadia;  but  this  is 
•vidently  an  error,  as  it  is  too  short  by  half  even 
for  A}»-4agk.  Cape  Aitiodor  is  not  mnch  N.  of 
Lapri,  and  from  its  position  might  kuWj  have  been 
taken  by  the  Greeks  for  the  Bouthemmost  point  of 
the  peninsula.     (See  Keamann,451,  sq.) 

From  the  traces  of  Greek  names,  rains,  remains  of 
marble  columns,  &a,  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  whole 
of  this  tract  was  once  in  the  hands  of  the  Greeks. 
But  these  relics  probably  belong  to  the  Byzantine 
times,  since  the  older  geographers  mention  only  four 

Ces  on  this  part  of  tin  coast,  namely,  Ciiaraz, 
yra,  Lampas,  and  Athenaeon. 
To  the  E.  of  Theodoeia  the  coast  of  the  Enxine 
trends  into  a  large  bay,  which,  approaching  the  Polus 
Haeotis  on  the  K,  forms  an  isthmus  about  12  miles 
broad,  to  the  £.  of  which,  as  far  as  the  Cimmerian 
Boaponu,  extends  the  Boeporan  peninsula,  or  that 
of  Kertteh,  which  swells  out  to  doable  the  breadth 
of  the  isthmus.  The  western  half  of  this  peninsula 
is  flat;  bat  the  eastern  portion  rises  into  hills,  which 
sorraund  the  bay  in  which  Panticapaenm  was  situated. 
It  possessed  several  flourishing  maridme  towns,  as 
Cazeka  and  Cimmericum  on  the  S.  coast ;  Nymphaeon 
Panticapaenm,  the  Bosporan  capital,  on  the  Cim- 
merian Bosporus;  with  some  others  of  less  note,  as 
Myrmeciom,  Porthmioo,  and  Hermiaiam.     Then 
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were  abo  probably  towna  in  the  intarior;  but  wc 
knowthenameof  only  one,  naiiidy,I]nratain.  (PtnL 
UL  6.  §  6.)  Beyond  the  Boaparan  straita  we  ham 
little  to  gnide  na  but  the  accounts  of  Ptolemy.  FniiB 
those  straite,  the  N.  coast  of  the  peninsula,  which  is 
high  and  chalky,  proceeded  in  a  westerly  direetjon 
to  the  modem  iiroiat  Somewhere  on  thia  tract  lay 
the  Greek  colony  xt  Heracleiao. 

On  the  K  side  of  the  Tauric  peninsula,  the  Toa^se 
ofArabaiy  a  nanx>w  slip  of  land  acaroely  imiaed  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  52  miles  long  and  about  half  a 
mile  broad,  runs  almig  the  whole  coast,  dividing 
the  Haeotis  iixan  the  Zarpd  hipmi,  or  Putrid  Se& 
But  though  Strabo  knew  that  tha  latter  {bnmd  tlie 
weatam  portion  of  the  Uaeotis  (p.  208),  he  nowhere 
mentions  the  Toi^im  of  ArabuL  The  Putrid  Sea 
seems  to  be  the  Lacos  Bugea  of  PUny  (iv.  12.  a.  26); 
but  hia  description  is  not  very  intelligible.  Accari- 
ing  to  the  accoonta  of  recent  travellera  the  Putrid 
Sea,  now  called  the  SiuidMie,  does  not  appear  to  ds- 
aerve  ite  name,  as  it  has  neither  an  unpleasant  soieO 
nor  are  ite  shores  unhealthy  (Seymour,  p.  33) ;  yet 
in  the  times  of  Clarke  and  Pallas  it  seems  to  hava 
poeseaaed  both  these  ofiensive  qualities.  (Claikc, 
Tmv.  vol.  ii.  p.  314,  note.) 

The  chief  feaCore  in  the  history  of  the  Cbeiw 
scnesua  Tsurica,  is  that  of  the  kingdom  of  the  B«a- 
porus,  a  sketch  of  which  haa  beoi  already  given. 
[BoapoBDS  CuufSKics,  Vol  L  p.  421,  acq.]  After 
the  extinction  of  that  dynasty,  towarda  the  end  oi 
the  4th  centnry  of  our  era,  the  peninanla  fall  into 
the  hands  of  the  Huns,  of  which  race  remnaoto  atill 
existed  between  Panticapaeum  and  Cherscn  in  the 
6th  century.  (Prooop.  GotL  iv.  5.)  It  was  anb- 
aequently  overrun  by  the  Goths  and  other  nstjona 
who  ibllawed  the  great  stream  of  emigratioo.  Jns- 
tinian  reunited  the  kingdom  of  the  Bosporus  to  the 
Greek  Empire;  and  the  Byzantine  emperors,  till  the 
fall  of  Constantinople,  always  regarded  the  Taoria 
peninaala  as  part  of  their  dominions.  Bat  the  Ta- 
tars had  made  themselves  the  actual  masters  of  it 
before  the  middle  of  the  13th  century.  Under  these 
possessore,  the  Genoese,  who  settled  on  the  coasts 
towards  the  end  of  the  same  century,  played  the 
same  part  as  the  Greeks  did  when  the  country  was 
possessed  by  the  Tauri,  and  planted  several  flooriahing 
coloniea.  (iientDum,  Die  Helkueu  iaSia/tieiUiaide; 
Georgii,  Alte  GeograpUe, yo\,  ii ;  Clarke's  TVsae^ 
vol.  ii.  ;  Danby  Seymour,  Ktutia  on  tile  Black  Sea; 
Forbiper,  Baadb.  der  alt,  Geogr.  vol  iiL)  [T.  H.  D.j 

TAUB'ICI    MONTES.     [Taubica.    Chesso- 

NESVS.] 

TAUBrai  (Tovpimi),  a  Lignrian  tribe,  who  «e- 
cnpied  the  country  on  the  £.  slope  of  the  Alps^ 
down  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Padns,  in  the  npfet  part 
of  ite  course.  They  were  the  moat  northerly  of  the 
Ligurian  tribes,  and  from  their  geographical  pontioo 
would  more  natnnlly  have  been  regarded  aa  bdeng- 
ing  to  CUalpine  Gaul  than  to  Lignria;  but  bodi 
Strabo  and  Pliny  distinctly  say  they  were  a  Lignrian 
tribe,  and  the  same  thing  may  be  inferred  frain  the 
omission  of  their  name  by  Folybius  where  he  is  re- 
lating the  successive  settlements  of  the  (kudiA  tribes 
in  the  N.  of  Italy  (Pol.  iL  17;  Strab.  iv.  p  204  ; 
Plin.  iilI7.  S.21).  Their  territoiy  adjoined  that  of 
the  Vagienni  on  the  &,  and  that  of  the  Insnbies  m 
the  NE. ;  though  the  Laevi  and  Lebecii,  tribes  of 
which  we  know  very  little,  most  also  have  bordered 
on  their  KE.  frontier  (Pol.  jl  a).  The  first  mention 
of  the  Tanrini  in  history  is  at  the  time  of  Haniiifaal's 
passage  of  the  Alps  (b.  c.  818),  when  that  genanl, 
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on  deacending  into  the  plains  cf  Italy,  fixmd  tha 
Tanrini  on  hostile  terms  with  the  Insnbres,  and,  in 
oonsequence,  tnrned  his  arms  against  them,  took 
their  principal  city,  and  pat  the  inhabitants  to  the 
sword.  (PoL  iiL  60;  Liv.  xzi.  38,39.)  Neither 
Poljbios  nor  lAvj  mention  the  name  of  this  city, 
but  Appian  calls  it  Taurasia  {Aimib.  5) :  it  was 
probably  situated  on  the  same  site  which  was  after- 
wards occnpied  by  the  Roman  colony.  The  name  of 
the  Tanrini  b  not  once  mentioned  daring  the  long 
wars  of  the  Romans  with  the  Cisalpine  Gaols  and 
Lignrians,  and  we  are  ignorant  of  the  time  when  they 
finally  passed  nnder  the  lioman  yoke.  Nor  hare  we 
any  precise  account  of  the  fonndation  of  the  Roman 
colony  in  their  territory  which  assumed  the  name  of 
Aogosta  Taarinomm,  thoagh  it  is  certain  that  this 
took  place  nnder  Augustus,  and  it  was  doubtlees  con- 
nected  with  his  final  subjugation  of  the  Alpine  tribes 
in  B.C.  8.  From  this  tisM  the  name  of  the  Tan- 
rini nerer  again  appears  in  history  as  that  of  a 
people  ;  bat  during  the  latter  ages  of  the  Roman 
Empire  the  citg  of  Augusta  Taurinorum  seems  to 
have  been  commonly  known  (as  was  the  case  in 
many  instances  in  Transalpine  Gaul)  by  the  name 
of  the  tribe  to  which  it  belonged,  and  is  called  simply 
Taurioi  in  the  Itineraries,  as  well  as  by  other  writers. 
{Itm.AnL  p.  341 ;  Itin.  Bier.  f.  656;  Tab.  Peat.; 
Ammian.  xr.  8.  §  18.)  Hence  its  modem  name  of 
Torino  or  Turin.  This  is  the  (mly  city  that  we  can 
assign  with  any  certainty  to  the  TaurinL  On  the 
W.  their  territory  was  bounded  (at  least  in  the  days 
of  Angostus)  by  the  Segnsiani  and  the  other  tribes 
subject  to  Cuttios  ;  and  their  limit  in  this  direction 
is  doubtless  marked  by  the  station  Ad  Fines,  situ- 
ated 18  miles  from  Augusta,  on  the  road  to  Segusio 
(Itin.  Ant.  L  c).  But  it  appears  probable  that  at 
an  earlier  period  the  nation  of  the  Tanrini  was  more 
widely  spread,  or  their  name  used  in  a  more  oom- 
piehensire  sense,  so  as  to  comprise  the  adjoining 
passes  of  the  Alps ;  for  Liry  speaks  of  the  Insnbrian 
Gauls  who  crosied  into  Italy,  "  per  Taurines  saltus- 
qua  invios  Alpes  tmiisceudemnt"  (Liv.  t.  34),  and 
Strabo,  in  enumerating,  after  Polybins,  the  passes 
across  the  Alps,  designaies  one  of  them  as  fiiy  Sut 
Taupamr  (Strab.  ir.  p.  209.).  Whether  the  paw 
hare  meant  is  the  Mont  Geaivrt  or  the  Mont  Cents 
(a  much  disputed  point),  it  would  not  be  included 
within  the  territory  of  the  Taurini  in  the  more  re- 
stricted sense.  [E.  H.  B.] 

TAUfilS,  an  island  of  the  Ionian  sea,  between 
Pbanis  and  Corcyra,  opposite  to  the  NW.  point  of 
the  peninsula  of  Uyllis  and  the  mouth  of  the  NanHL 
(Auct.  B.  A.  47.)  Now  Torcola.  [T.  H.  D.] 
TAURISCL  [NoRicuM,  Vol.  XL  p.  447.] 
TAUROEIS,  TAUROE'NTIUM  (Toup<i«»,  Tou- 
fointov;  Eth.Tattpoiinios).  Steph. B. (s.  v. Tov- 
pitis),  who  calls  it  a  Celtic  town  and  a  colony 
of  tha  Massaliots,  quotes  the  first  book  of  Arte* 
midoros'  geography  for  a  foolish  explanation  of  the 
origin  of  the  name.  The  place  is  mentioned  by 
Caesar  (B.  C.  iL  4),  who  says  "  Tauroenta  qnod 
ast  castellnm  Massiliensium  perreniunt;"  by  Strabo 
(ir.pp.l80,184),byScymDaa  Chiu8,and  by  Ptolemy 
(it  10.  §  8),  who  places  it  between  Massilia  and 
Citharistes  Promontorinm.  D'Anville  erroneously 
snppoees  that  Caesar  uses  Tanroenta  for  the  plural 
number  ;  but  it  is  the  accusative  of  Taoroeis.  Strabo 
(iv.  p.  184)  enumerates  the  Massaliot  settlements  be- 
tween Massilia  and  the  Varus  in  this  order;  Tauro- 
entiam,01bia,Anti polls,  Nicaea.  Mela  (ii.  s)  ennm^. 
ratas  tha  places  on  thia  coast  in  a  di&ient  order 
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firom  aist  to  west:  AthenopoliB,  Olbia,  Tanroia, 
Citharistes,  and  "  Lacydon  Massilienainm  portus." 
Ptolemy,  as  we  have  seen,  places  Tauroeis  between 
Massilia  and  Citharistes.  In  the  Maritime  Itin.  tha 
positions  between  Telo  Martins  {Toulon)  and  Iffi- 
madms  seem  to  be  out  of  order  [Immadbus]  ;  and 
they  are  to  be  placed  thus — Aemines  (Eninai), 
Tauroeis  (roarenti),  Citharista  [CiTHAKisTAJ.Car- 
sid  {Cauit),  Immadrus,  Massilia.  Geographers 
have  been  mnch  divided  in  opinion  on  the  site  of 
Tauroeis,  but  the  modem  name  seems  to  determine 
the  pkce  to  be  at  tha  right  of  the  entry  of  the  bay 
of  Ciolat  [G.  L.] 

TAUROHE'NIUM  (Tavpo/i^nox :  Elk.  Tavpo. 
litftnit,  Tauromenitanus :  Taormma),  a  Greek  dty 
of  Sicily,  situated  on  the  E.  coast  of  Sicily,  about 
midway  between  Messana  and  Catana.  It  was  only 
about  3  miles  from  the  site  of  the  ancient  Nazos, 
and  thsre  is  no  doubt  that  Tauromenium  did  not 
exist  as  a  dty  till  after  the  destmction  of  Naxoa  by 
Dionysius  of  Syracuse,  B.  o.  403;  but  the  circum- 
stances connected  with  its  foundation  are  somewhat 
confiued  and  uncertain.  [Naxos.]  It  appears, 
howcTer,  from  Diodoms  that  after  the  destmction  of 
Naxos,  the  remaining  inhabitants  of  that  dty  wera 
driven  into  exile,  and  its  territory  was  assigned  by 
Dionysios  to  the  neighbouring  SiculL  These,  how- 
ever, did  not  re-occupy  the  site  of  the  andent  aty, 
but  established  themselves  on  a  hill  to  the  N.  of  it^ 
which  was  called  the  hill  of  Taurus  ( J  Xi<pos  6  m- 
Koifurot  TaSpos),  Hare  they  at  first  constrocted 
only  a  temporary  camp  (in  B.  o.  396),  but  after- 
wuds  erected  walls  and  converted  it  into  a  regular 
fortress  or  town,  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of 
Tauromenium.  (Diod.  xiv.  58,  59.)  The  place 
was  still  in  the  hands  of  the  Sicnli  in  B.  o.  394, 
and  they  held  it  against  the  efibrts  of  Dionysius, 
who  besieged  tha  dty  in  vain  for  great  part  of  the 
winter,  and  though  be  on  coa  occasion  forced  his 
way  within  the  walls  by  a  noctnmal  snrprise,  was 
again  driven  out  and  repulsed  with  heavy  loss.  (/i. 
87,  88.)  But  by  the  peace  conduded  in  B.  o.  392, 
it  was  expressly  stipulated  that  Taaroineniam  should 
be  subject  to  Dionysius,  who  expelled  the  greater 
part  of  the  Souli  that  had  settled  there,  and  supplied 
their  place  with  his  own  mercenaries.  (lb.  96.) 
From  this  time  we  hear  no  more  of  Tauromeniuiii 
till  B.  c.  358,  when  we  are  told  that  Andromachus, 
the  father  al  the  historian  Timaeus,  brought  to- 
gether all  the  remains  of  the  exiled  Naxians,  who 
were  still  scattered  about  in  difierent  parts  of  Sicily, 
and  established  them  all  at  Taoromeniom.  (Id.  xvi. 
7.)  This  is  related  by  Diodoms  as  if  it  were  a  new 
foundation,  and  even  as  if  the  name  bad  then  first 
been  applied  to  the  dty,  which  is  in  direct  contra- 
diction with  his  former  statements.  What  had  be- 
come of  the  former  inhabitants  we  know  not,  but 
there  is  little  doubt  that  the  account  of  this  re- 
settlement of  the  dty  is  substantially  correct,  and 
that  Tauromenium  now  for  the  first  time  became  a 
Greek  dty,  which  was  considered  as  taking  the 
place  of  Naxos,  thoagh  it  did  not  occupy  the  same 
site.  (Wesseling,  ad  Diod.  xiv.  59.)  Hence  PUny's 
expression,  that  Tanromeninm  had  formerly  been 
called  Naxos  (Plin.  iil  8.  a.  14)  is  nearly,  though 
not  strictly,  correct. 

The  new  settlement  seems  to  have  risen  rapidly  to 
prosperity,  and  was  apparently  already  a  consider- 
able town  at  the  time  of  the  expeditiisi  of  Timoleon 
in  B.C.  345.  It  was  the  first  pkce  in  Sidly  where 
that  leader  Unded,  having  eluded  the  vigilanca  of 
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the  Carthaginuutt,  who  mra  guarding  the  straits  of 
Ifanan*,  and  craned  direct  from  Rheginm  to  Tanro' 
menium.  (Diod.  zri.  68;  Plat.  TimoL  10.)  Tb« 
eitj  was  at  that  time  still  onder  the  government  of 
Andromachos,  whose  mild  and  eqaitable  administra- 
tion 18  said  to  have  presented  a  strong  contrast  with 
that  of  the  despots  and  tyrants  of  the  other  Sicilian 
cities.  He  welcomed  Timoleon  with  open  arms,  and 
afforded  him  a  secure  resting  phue  nntil  he  was 
enabled  to  cany  ont  his  plans  in  other  parts  of  Sicilj. 
(Diod.  {.  c ;  Plat.  L  c.)  It  is  certain  that  Andro- 
machos  was  not  deprived  of  the  chief  power,  when 
all  the  other  tjranta  were  expelled  by  Timoleon,  but 
was  permitted  to  retain  it  undisturbed  till  his  death. 
(Haroellin.  ViL  Tltucyd.  §  27.)  We  hear,  however, 
yaj  httle  of  Tanromeniom  for  some  time  after  this. 
It  is  probable  that  it  passed  under  the  authority  of 
Agathocles,  who  drove  the  historian  Timaeoa  into 
exile;  and  some  time  after  this  it  was  subject  to  a 
domestic  despot  of  the  name  of  Ijndarioo,  who  was 
contemporary  with  Hicetas  of  Syracuse  and  Phintias 
of  Agrigentum.  (Diod.  xxii.  Exc  B.  p.  495.)  Tyn- 
darion  was  one  of  those  who  ooncurnd  in  inviting 
Pyrrhos  into  Sicily  (a.o.  278),  and  whan  that 
■Dooarch  landed  with  his  army  at  Taorameniam, 

i'oined  him  with  all  his  forces,  and  supported  him  in 
lis  march  upon  Syracuse.  (Diod.  i.  c.  pp.  495,  496.) 
A  few  years  later  we  find  that  Tanromeniam  had 
fiUleo  into  the  power  of  Hieroo  of  Syracuse,  and  was 
employed  by  him  as  a  stronghold  in  the  war  against 
the  Mamertines.  (/I.  p.  497.)  It  was  also  one  of 
the  cities  which  was  left  under  his  dominion  by  the 
treaty  concluded  with  him  by  the  Bomans  in  B.C. 
263.  (Diod.  zziii.  p.  502.)  This  is  doubtless  the 
reason  that  its  name  is  not  again  mentioned  daring 
the  First  Punic  War. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Taoromeniam  continued 
to  form  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Syracuse  till  the 
death  of  Hieron,  and  that  it  only  passed  under  the 
government  of  Bome  when  the  whole  island  of  Sicily 
was  reduced  to  a  Roman  province;  but  we  have 
scarcely  any  accoant  of  the  part  it  took  dtuing  the 
Second  Puoic  War,  though  it  would  appear,  firom  a 
hint  in  Appian  (Sic  5),  that  it  submitted  to  Marcel- 
lus  on  favourable  terms;  and  jt  is  probable  that  it 
was  on  that  occasion  it  obtained  the  peculiarly 
favoured  position  it  enjoyed  under  the  Komsn  domi- 
nion. For  we  learn  from  Cicero  that  Tauromeninm 
was  one  of  the  three  cities  in  Sicily  which  enjoyed 
the  privileges  of  a  **  civitas  foedenta"  or  allied  city, 
thus  retaining  a  nominal  independence,  and  was  not 
even  subject,  Uke  Messana,  to  the  obligation  of  fur- 
nishing ships  of  war  when  called  upon.  (Cic  Vtrr. 
ii.  66,  iii.  6,  v.  19.)  But  the  city  sufiered  severe 
calamities  during  the  Servile  War  in  Sicily,  B.a 
134 — 132,  having  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  in- 
surgent slaves,  who,  on  accoant  of  the  great  strength 
of  its  position,  made  it  one  of  their  chief  posts,  and 
were  able  for  a  long  time  to  defy  the  arms  of  the 
consul  Kupilins.  They  held  out  until  they  wera 
reduced  to  the  most  fearful  extremities  by  fiunine, 
when  the  citadel  was  at  length  betrayed  into  the 
hands  of  the  con.vul  by  one  of  their  Iraders  named 
Sarapon,  and  the  whole  of  the  sar\-irora  put  to  the 
eword.  (Diod.  xxxiv.  Exc  Phot.  p.  528;  Oros.  T.  9.) 
Tauromenium  again  bore  a  conspicuous  part  daring 
the  wars  of  Sextua  Pompeius  in  Sicily,  and,  from  its 
strength  as  a  fortress,  was  one  of  the  principal  points 
of  the  position  which  be  took  up  in  B.c.  36,  for  de- 
fence against  Octavian.  It  became  the  scene  also  of 
a  sea-fight  between  a  put  of  the  fleet  of  Octavian, 
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commanded  by  the  triumvir  m  person,  and  that  rf 
Fompeins,  which  terminated  in  the  defeat  and  alnxct 
total  destmction  of  the  former.  (Appian,  B.C.  v. 
103,  105,  106- 111,  116;  Dion  Caaa.  zlix.  i.) 
In  tiie  settlement  of  Sicily  after  the  defeat  of  Pompn, 
Tauromenium  was  one  of  the  places  selected  b; 
Augustus  to  receive  a  Boman  colony,  probably  as  a 
measore  of  precaution,  on  account  <rf  the  strenph 
of  its  situation,  as  we  are  told  that  he  expelled  tl» 
farmer  inhabitants  to  make  room  for  his  new  coltnists. 
(Diod.  ZVL  7.)  Strabo  speaks  of  it  as  one  of  the 
cities  on  the  £.  coast  of  Sicily  that  was  still  mb- 
aisting  in  his  time,  though  inferior  in  popoUtioa 
both  to  Messana  and  Calana.  (Stiab.  vL  pp.  267, 
268.)  Both  Pliny  and  Ptolemy  assign  it  the  Tank 
of  a  "  colonia"  (Plin.  iii.  8.  s.  14;  Ptol.iiL  4.  §9), 
and  it  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  few  dtia  af 
Sicily  that  continoad  onder  the  Boman  Emftie  to 
be  a  pUoe  of  some  coosideratioiL  Its  lerritoiy  ns 
noted  for  the  excellence  of  its  wine  (Plin.  xir.  6. 
s.  8),  and  produced  also  a  kind  of  marble  whidt 
seems  to  have  been  highly  valued.  (Athen.v.  p. 
207.)  Juvenal  also  speaks  of  the  sea  off  its  nrky 
coast  ss  producing  the  chcioeGt  mallets.  (Jav.v.93.) 
The  Itineraries  place  Taaromeniom  32  miks 
from  Heasana,  and  the  same  distance  from  Catsna. 
(/<m.  Aul.  p.  90;  Tab.  Petit.)  It  continued  after 
the  fall  of  the  Boman  Empire  to  be  one  of  the  moR 
considerable  towns  of  Sicily,  and  firom  the  atmi^ 
of  its  position  was  one  of  tlw  last  places  that  *>s 
retained  by  the  Greek  emperors;  bat  it  was  tabs 
by  the  Saracens  in  a.  D.  906  after  a  siege  of  m> 
yean,  and  totally  destroyed,  a  calamity  from  whidi 
it  has  nsver  more  than  partially  reoovend.  The 
present  town  of  Taamma  is  a  very  poor  plan,  aitli 
about  3500  inhabitants;  but  it  still  occupies  the 
ancient  site,  on  a  lofty  hill  which  forms  the  lut 
projecting  point  of  the  mountain  ridge  that  extents 
along  the  coast  from  Cape  Pelonu  to  this  pdaL 
The  site  of  the  town  is  about  900  feet  abure  the 
sea,  while  a  very  steep  and  almost  isolated  mi, 
crowned  by  a  Saracen  castle,  rises  about  500  feet 
higher:  this  is  nndoubtedly  the  site  of  the  ancteat 
An  or  citadel,  the  inaccessible  position  of  wbidi 
is  repeatedly  alluded  to  by  ancient  writers.  Portioas 
of  the  ancient  walls  may  be  traced  at  intervals  all 
roimd  the  brow  of  the  hill,  tiie  whole  of  the  snnniut 
of  which  was  evidently  occupied  by  the  andtat 
city.  Numerous  fragments  of  ancient  bnildini;s  an 
scattered  over  its  whole  surface,  including  exiea- 
sive  reservoirs  of  water,  sepulclires,  tesselaled  pate- 
ments,  &c.,  and  the  remains  of  a  spacifius  edifice, 
commonly  called  a  Manmachia,  but  the  real  desum- 
tion  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  determine.  Bat  by 
far  the  most  remarkable  monument  remaining  at 
Taormiaa  is  the  ancient  theatre,  which  is  one  itf 
the  most  celebrated  rtiins  in  Sicily,  on  accoant  both 
of  its  remarkable  preservation  and  of  the  surpassng 
beauty  of  its  situation.  It  is  built  for  the  meet 
part  of  brick,  and  is  therefore  probably  of  Btman 
date,  though  the  plan  and  arrangement  are  in  ac- 
cordance with  those  of  Greek,  rather  than  Boman, 
theatres;  whence  it  ia  supposed  that  the  present 
stmctorc  was  rebuilt  upon  the  foundations  c^  ai 
older  theatre  of  the  Greek  period.  The  greater  part  d 
the  seats  have  disappeared,  but  the  wall  which  sur- 
rounded the  whole  cavea  is  preserved,  and  the  pri>- 
(Centura  with  the  back  wall  of  the  tetna  and  its 
appendages,  of  which  only  traces  remain  in  most 
ancient  theatres,  ara  here  preserved  in  siagular  in- 
tegrity, and  oontribntc  much  to  the  pictaresfos 
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effect,  as  well  as  to  the  interast,  of  the  ruin.  From 
the  frafjments  of  architectnral  decomtions  still 
extant  we  learn  tliat  it  was  of  the  Curinthiao  order, 
and  ricblj  ornamented.  In  size  it  ranks  next  to 
the  theatre  of  Syracuse,  among  those  of  Sicily. 
Some  portions  of  a  temple  are  also  visible,  eonrerted 
into  the  church  of  S.  Pancraao,  bat  the  edifice  is 
of  small  size  and  of  little  interest.  Tlie  ruins  at 
Taormiaa  are  described  in  detail  by  the  Duke  of 
Serra  di  Faico  {Antichiti  Sella  SicUia,  toL  t.  part 
iv.),  as  well  as  by  most  travellers  in  Sicily.  (Sirin- 
bume's  TVaveU,  toL  ii.  p.  380;  Smydi's  SieUy, 
p.l29,&c)  [E.H.B.] 


TEANUM. 


Ills 


COIN   OF  TADBOHEmUH. 

TAUBOSCYTHAE  (Taupoffirfflcu,  PtoL  iii.  6. 
§  25),  called  by  Pliny  Tanri  Scythae(iv.  12.  8.26), 
a  people  of  Enropean  Sarmatia,  composed  of  a  mix- 
ture of  Tauriana  and  Scythians.  They  were  seated 
to  the  W.  of  the  Jazyges,  and  the  district  which 
they  mhabiled  appears  to  have  been  called  Tauro- 
scythia.  (Cf.  Strab.  ap.  Hudson,  p.  87  ;  Capit.  M. 
Ant.  9  i  Procop.  ds  Aed.  iiu  fin.)         [T.  H.  D.] 

TAURirNUM  (Tavpovmy),  a  strong  fortress  in 
Lower  Pannonia,  at  the  pomt  where  the  Savus  joins 
the  Dannbins,  on  the  road  from  Slrminm  to  Siogi- 
dunnm.  It  was  the  station  of  a  small  fleet  of  the 
Danubins.  (Plin.  iii.  28;  Plol.  ii.  16.  §  4;  It.  Ant. 
pp.  131,  241;  Tab.  Peut.;  Geogr.  Kav.  iv.  19, 
where  it  is  called  Taurynimi.)  Its  sito  is  now 
occupied  by  the  fortress  of  Semlia,  oppoute  to 
Belgrade.  [L.  S.] 

TAUEUS  MONS  (4  TaBpoj).  one  of  the  great 
mountain  ranges  of  Asia,  the  name  of  which  is 
believed  to  bo  derived  from  the  Aramaic  Tar  or 
Tora,  i.  e.,  a  high  mountain  or  Alp,  and  accordingly 
is  in  reality  a  common  noon  applied  to  all  the  high 
mountains  of  Asia.  The  name  has  even  been  trans- 
ferred to  Europe,  for  the  Taurian  Chersonesos  in 
Sarmatia  and  the  Taurisd  in  the  Norican  Alps 
appear  to  owe  their  name  to  the  same  origin.  We 
cannot  wonder  therefore  when  we  find  that  Erato- 
sthenes (ap.  Slrab.  xv.  689)  and  Strabo  (iL  pp.  68, 
129,  X.  p.  490)  apply  the  name  to  the  whole  range 
of  mountains  extending  from  the  Mediterranean  to 
the  eastern  ocean,  although  their  connection  is  often 
broken.  This  extent  of  mountains  is,  acconling  to 
Strabo's  calculation  (xi.  p.  490),  45,000  stadia  in 
length,  and  3000  in  breadth.  Bat  in  the  narrower 
and  common  acceptation  Mount  Taurus  is  the 
range  of  mountains  in  Asia  Minor  which  begins  at 
Cape  Sacrum  or  Chelidonium  on  the  coast  of  Lycia, 
which  for  this  reason  is  called  by  Mela  (i.  1.5)  and 
Pliny  (v.  28)  Promontorium  Tanri.  It  was,  how- 
ever, well  known  to  the  ancients  thut  this  promontoiy 
was  not  the  real  commencement,  but  that  in  fact  the 
range  extended  to  the  south-western  extremity  of  Asia 
Minor.  (Strab.  ii.  p.  129,  xi.  p.  520,  xiv.  pp.  651, 
666.)  lius  range  rises  in  the  W.  as  a  lofty  .and 
precipitous  mountain,  and  runs  without  any  inter- 
ruptions, first  in  a  northern  direction  between  Lycia 
and  Pamphylia,  then  in  an  eastern  direction  through 
Piaidia  and  Isaoria  as  for  as  the  frontiers  of  Cilicia 
and  Lycaonia.    There  it  separates  into  two  main 


branches.  The  one  proceeds  north-eastward  under 
the  same  of  Antitaurus  ('Avrfrovpof ),  and  surpassea 
the  other  in  height.  It  runs  through  Cappadocis, 
where  it  forms  Meant  Argaens  ('ApTwbs),  and 
Armenia,  where  it  is  called  Mons  Capotes,  and 
through  the  Monies  Moschid  it  is  connected  with  the 
Caucasus,  while  a  more  southerly  branch,  under  the 
names  of  Abns  and  Macis  or  Masais,  runs  through 
Armenia  towards  the  Caspian  sea.  The  second 
branch,  which  separates  itself  on  the  frontiers  of 
Cilicia  and  Lycaonia,  retams  the  name  of  Taurus, 
and  proceeds  from  Cilida,  where  it  forms  the  Portae 
Cilidae,  and  sends  forth  Mons  Amanus  in  a  soatbeni 
direction,  while  the  main  branch  proceeds  through 
Cappadoda.  After  being  broken  through  by  tbe 
Euphrates,  it  again  sends  forth  a  southern  branch 
under  the  name  of  Mons  Masius.  The  name  Tauros 
ceases  in  the  neighboarhood  of  Lake  Arsissa,  the 
mountains  further  east  having  other  names,  such  as 
Niphates,  Zagrus,  &c.  Most  parts  of  Moimt  Taurus, 
which  still  bears  its  ancient  name,  were  well  wooded, 
and  famished  abimdanoe  of  timber  to  the  maritime 
cities  on  the  south  coast  of  Asa  Minor.     [L.  S.  j 

TAimUS  PALUS,  an   itang  on  the  coast  of 
Narbonensis,  west  of  the  delta  of  the  Bhone.     It  is 
named  in  the  verses  of  Avienns,  quoted  in  the 
article  Fecti  Juodm;  and  to  the  verses  there 
cited  may  be  added  the  following  verse, — 
"  Taurum  paludem  namque  gentici  (gentili)  vo- 
cant." 
But  L  Vossius  in  his  edition  of  Mela  (ii  5,  note) 
writes  the  verses  of  Avienns  thus : — 

"  In  usque  Taphram  pertinet, 
Taphron  paludem  lumque  gentUi  vocant;" 

an  alteration  or  cormption  which  D'Anville  justly 
condemns,  for  the  Hmg  is  still  named  Tour,  or 
vulgarly  Tau.  [G.  L.] 

TAXGAE'TIUM  (Ta(.yalTu>»),  a  phuie  assigned 
by  Ptolemy  (ii.  12.  §  5)  to  Rhaetia,but  which  more 
properly  belonged  to  Vindelicia,  was  situated  on  the 
northern  shore  of  the  Lacos  Brigantinos,  and  pn^ 
bably  on  the  site  of  the  modem  iJndau.    [L.  S.J 

TA'XILA  (TdfiAo,  Arrian,.4nai.  v.  8;  TofloAa, 
Ptol.  yii.  1.  §  45),  a  place  of  great  importance  in 
the  Upper  PatgSii,  between  the  Indos  and  Hydaspea, 
which  was  visited  by  Alexander  the  Great.  It  is 
said  to  have  been  ruled  at  that  time  by  a  chief 
named  Taxiles,  who  behaved  in  a  friendly  manner 
to  the  Grecian  king.  The  country  around  was  said 
to  be  very  fertile,  and  more  abundant  than  even  Egypt 
(Strab.  XV.  pp.  698—714).  There  can  be  littie 
doubt  that  it  is  represented  by  the  vast  ruins  of 
Mamtgaia,  which  has  in  modem  times  been  the 
scene  of  some  very  remarkable  researches  (Elphin- 
stone,  Cabul,  p.  79 ;  Bumes,  Travelt,  i.  p.  65,  ii. 
p.  470.)  The  famous  Topes  of  Manih/ala,  which 
wera  examined  by  General  Ventura  and  others 
(Asiatie  Ret.  xvit  p.  563),  lie  to  the  eastward  of 
SawU-pindi.  Wilson  conidders  Taxila  to  be  the 
same  as  the  Takhtaeila  of  the  Hindus  QAriana, 
p.  196).  [V.] 

TAY'GETUS.     [Laconia,  pp.  108,  109.] 

TAZUS  (Tafit,  Ptol.  in.  6.  §  6).  1.  A  town  in 
the  SE.  part  of  the  Chersonesus  TauricL 

2.  A  town  of  Asiatic  Sarmatia,  on  the  N.  coast  of 
the  Pontus  Enxinus.  (Ptol.  v.  9.  §  9.)      [T.  H.  U.] 

TEA'NUM  (Tiarof:  £ih.  Teanensis:  CivitaU), 
sometimes  also  called  TsAHim  Apuluh  (Cic  pro 
Cluent.9;  ttaror'ArouKoi',  Strab.:  £th.  Teanenses 
Apali),todi8tiDgiiishitfromtheCampaniancilyafthe 
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aanMOaiiM.wu  •oi^ofApalu.sitiutcd  on  th*  right 
bank  of  the  rivw  Frento  (Fortort),  aboat  12  mUea 
firain  its  inooUi.  It  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the 
moat  oonsiderable  cities  of  Apalia  before  its  oooqaest 
hj  th»  Romans;  bnt  its  name  is  first  mentioned  in 
B.  o.  318,  when,  in  conjonotioo  with  Cannsinm,  it 
snbmitted  to  the  Roman  consols  M.  Foslios  Flacd- 
nator  and  L.  PUutiiu  Venno.  (Liv.  ix.  20.)  It  is 
again  noticed  during  the  Second  Punic  War,  when  it 
was  selected  bj  the  dictator  U.  Jnnins  Peirn  as  the 
place  of  his  winter-qoarteis  in  Apulia.  (Id.  zxiii. 
84.)  Cicero  incidentallj  notices  it  as  a  municipal 
town,  at  the  distance  of  18  miles  from  Larinum 
(Cic.  pro  Cfaeni.  9),  and  its  name  is  found  in  all 
the  geographers  among  the  municipal  towns  of  Apu- 
lia. (Strab.  Ti.  p.  285;  MeL  ii.4.  §  6;  Plin.  iu. 
II.  a.  16;  Ptol.  ill  1.  §  72.)  Its  municipal  rank 
is  ooofinnied  also  bj  an  inscriptico,  as  well  as  by  the 
Liber  Coloniarum,  and  it  is  clear  that  it  never  at- 
tained the  rank  of  a  colonj.  (OrelL  Inter.  140; 
LS).  Coi  p.  210.)  Its  ruins  still  exist  at  a  pkoe 
called  Civitate,  near  the  remains  of  a  Roman  Inidge 
(now  called  the  PotiU  tk  Cwitale),  over  the  Forton, 
if  which  the  ancisot  road  fran  Larinnm  to  Lnceria 
crossed  that  liver.  The  distance  from  the  aita  of 
Larinnm  agreeawith  that  stated  bj  Cicero  of  18 
miles  (the  Tabnhi  erroneously  gives  onlj  12),  snd 
the  discoveiy  of  inscriptions  on  the  spot  leaves  no 
donbt  of  the  identification.  Considerable  remains  of 
the  walls  are  still  extant,  as  well  as  fragments  of 
other  buildings.  Frtxn  these,  as  well  as  from  an  in- 
scription in  which  we  find  mention  of  the  "  Ordo 
splendidissimns  Civitatis  Theanensium,"  it  seems 
probable  that  it  continued  to  be  a  flourishing  town 
under  the  Roman  Empire.  The  period  of  its  final 
decaf  Is  uncertain,  bnt  it  retained  its  episcopal  see 
down  to  modem  times.  (Holstra.  Jfot.  ad  Clover. 
p.  279;  Itomanelli,  ToL  iL  p.  291 ;  Mommsen, /lucr. 
R.  N.  p.  271.) 

Strabo  speaks  of  Teannm  as  sittiated  at  some 
distance  inland  from  a  lake,  the  name  of  which  be 
does  not  mention,  bat  which  is  clearly  the  Lacus 
Pantanns  of  Plinj,  now  called  the  Logo  di  Lttina. 
From  an  inscription  found  on  its  bsnks  it  appears 
that  this  was  comprised  within  the  territory  of  Tea- 
Bum,  which  thus  extended  down  to  the  sea  (Roma- 
nelli,  I,  c),  though  about  12  miles  distant  from  the 
coast. 

Several  Italian  topographers  have  assumed  the 
existence  of  a  citjr  in  Apulia  of  the  name  of  Teste, 
distinct  from  Teanum  (Giovenazii,  Sito  cU  Avtja, 
p.  13;  Romanelli,  vol.  ii.  p.  286);  but  there  seems 
no  doubt  that  the  two  names  are  only  difierent  forms 
of  the  same,  and  that  the  Teates  Apuli  of  Livy 
(iz.  20)  are  in  reality  the  people  of  Teanum.  It  is 
true  that  that  writer  mentions  them  as  if  they  were 
distinct  from  the  Teanenses  whom  he  had  mentioned 
just  before;  but  it  is  probable  that  this  arises  merely 
from  his  having  followed  diSerent  annalista,  and  that 
both  statements  refer  in  fact  to  the  same  people,  and 
are  a  repetition  of  the  same  oocnmnce.  (Hommsen, 
Unter-ltoL  Diakkt.  p.  301.)  In  like  manner  the 
Teate  mentioned  in  the  Liber  Coloniarum  (p.  261) 
is  evidently  the  same  place  called  in  an  earlier  part 
of  the  same  document  (p^  210)  Teanum.  [E.  H.  B.] 

TEAIkUM  (Tforar:  Eth.  Teanensis:  Ttano), 
■ometimes  called  for  distinction's  sake  Te.\bdh 
SlsicniUM  (Liv.  xxiL  57;  Cic.  ad  AU.  viii.  11; 
Plin.  iiL  5.  a.  9;  T^uvv  iiSuuroi',  Strab.  T.  p. 
237),  an  important  city  of  Campania,  situated  in 
the  interior  rf  that  province,  co  the  Via  Latina, 
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between  Cales  and  Casinnm.  (SInti.  ▼.  p.  SS7.) 
It  was  therefore  the  frontier  dty  of  Campania,  aa 
that  term  was  understood  under  the  Boman  Em- 
pire;  but  originally  Teanum  was  not  rvckooed  a 
Campanian  city  at  all,  but  was  the  capital  of  the 
small  independent  tribe  of  the  SididnL  [Simccn.] 
It  was  indeed  the  only  place  of  importance  that  they 
possessed,  so  tbst  Livy  in  more  iban  one  imHanrre 
alludes  to  it,  where  be  is  speaking  of  tliat  people, 
merely  as  "  their  city,"  without  mentioning  its  name 
(Liv.  viiL  2,  17).  Hence  its  history  before  the 
Roman  conquest  is  identical  with  that  of  the  people, 
which  will  be  found  in  the  article  Sidicdo.  The 
firet  mention  of  Teannm  after  the  Boman  conqtiest, 
is  in  B.C.  216,  immediately  after  the  battle  of 
Cannae,  when  Maroellns  sent  forward  a  legion  from 
Borne  thither,  evidently  with  the  view  of  secnriog 
the  line  of  the  Via  Latina.  (Liv.  sxii.  57.)  A  few 
years  later,  b.c.  211,  it  was  selected  as  a  place  ef 
confinement  for  a  part  of  the  senatore  of  Capaa, 
while  they  were  awaiting  their  sentence  from  Boine; 
but  the  consul  Fnlvins,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  his 
colleague  App.  Claudius,  caused  them  all  to  be  pat 
to  death  witbont  waiting  for  the  deciM  of  the  senate. 
(Liv.  zzvi.  15.)  From  thb  time  Teannm  became 
an  oidinaiy  municipal  town  :  it  is  incidentally  m«s- 
tioned  as  such  on  several  occasions,  and  its  poaitka 
on  the  Via  Latina  donbtlesa  contributed  to  its  {ro- 
perity.  A  gross  ontrsge  oSiBred  to  one  of  its  mimi- 
cipal  magistrates  by  the  Boman  consul,  was  notittd 
in  one  of  the  oratitos  of  C.  Graccbns  (op.  A.  GeO. 
z.  3),  and  we  learn  fran  Cicera  that  it  was  in  bis 
time  a  flourishing  and  popnlons  town.  (Cic  dt  Leg. 
Agr.  ii.  31,  35,  odL  AU.  viiL  11,  d.)  Its  name 
repeatedly  occurs  in  the  Social  War  and  the  con- 
test between  Sulla  and  Marius  (Appan,  A  C  i  45, 
85);  and  at  a  later  period  it  was  tbe  place  when 
the  commandera  of  itx  legions  in  Italy  held  a  kind 
of  congress,  with  a  view  to  bring  about  a  recondfi- 
ation  between  Octavian  and  L.  Antooius  (/&.  v.  30). 
It  was  one  of  the  cities  whoee  territory  the  tribone 
BuUns  proposed  by  his  law  to  divide  among  the  Bo- 
man people  (Cic  i.  e.);  but  this  ndsfortime  was 
averted.  It  subsequently,  however,  received  a  cakoy 
tmder  Augustus  (/.ii.  Col  p.  238 ;  PUn.  iii.  5.  s.  9), 
and  seems  to  have  retained  its  colonial  rank  under  ttw 
Empire.  (Mommsen,  Inter.  R.  N.  3989,  3999.) 
Strabo  tells  us  tliat  it  was  the  Urgest  and  most 
populous  town  on  the  Via  Latina,  and  the  mat 
considerable  of  the  inbnd  cities  of  Campania  after 
Capua.  (Strab.  r.  pp.  237,  248.)  Inscriptians  and 
existing  remains  confirm  this  acooimt  of  its  impor- 
tance, but  we  hear  little  mora  of  it  under  the  Ronuui 
Empire.  Tlje  Itinenries  place  it  16  miles  from  Ca- 
sinum,  and  IS  from  Venafrum;  a  cross  road  also 
struck  off  from  Teanimi  to  Allifae,  Telesia,  and  Be- 
neventnm.  (Itin.  Ant  pp.  121,  304;  Tab.  PemL) 
Another  branch  also  conmiunicated  with  Soesss 
and  Mintumae. 

Teanimi  was  not  mora  than  5  miles  from  Cales  : 
the  point  vliere  the  territories  of  the  two  cities 
joined  was  marked  by  two  shrines  or  aedicniae  oC 
Fortune,  mentioned  by  Strabo,  tinder  the  name  of 
at  Sio  Tix<u  (v.  p.  249). 

Teaoum  appears  to  have  declined  dnring  the 
middle  ages,  and  the  modem  city  of  7*00110  is  a  poor 
pUce,  with  only  about  4000  inhabitants,  though  re- 
taining its  episcopal  see.  Many  ruins  of  the  sncient 
city  are  visible,  thongh  none  of  them  of  any  giast 
interest.  They  are  situated  below  the  modem  dtj, 
which  stands  on  a  hill,  and  considerably  nearer  ta 
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Calvi  (Calea).  The  most  important  are  thoBe  of  an 
smpfaitbeatre  and  a  theatre,  sitoated  near  the  Via 
Latina ;  bat  nnmennu  remain*  of  other  buildings 
are  foond  scattered  over  a  considerable  space,  thongh 
ibr  the  most  part  in  imperfect  preservation.  Thej 
are  all  constnicted  of  brick,  and  in  the  reticnlated 
style,  and  may  therefore  probably  be  all  referred  to 
the  period  of  the  Roman  Empire.  Nnmerons  in- 
scriptions have  also  been  found,  as  well  as  coins, 
vases,  intaglios,  &c.,  all  tending  to  confirm  the  ac- 
ooant  given  bjr  Strabo  of  its  ancient  prosperity. 
(Romanelli,  vol.  iii.  p.  456 ;  Hoare's  Claa.  Tour, 
Tol.  i.  ppw  849 — 264  j  Mommsen,  /fucr.  R.  N.  pp. 
208,  209). 

At  arshort  distance  from  Teano  are  some  mineral 
springs,  now  called  Le  CaUarelk,  which  are  evi- 
dently the  same  with  the  "aquae  acidnlae,"  men- 
tioned both  by  Pliny  and  Vitruvius  as  existing  near 
Teanura.  (Plin.  «ii.  2.  s.  5 ;  Vitruv.  viii.  3.  §  1 7.) 
The  remains  of  some  ancient  buildings,  called  Tl 
£<9iio  iVuovo,  are  still  visible  on  the  spot.  [E-H-B-J 
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COnt  OF  TBASOM  SIOICIIIDM. 

TEASIJULIENSES,  the  inhabitantsofatownof 
the  Ilercaones  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis  (Plin.  iii. 
S.  §  4).  It  is  called  by  Ptolemy  TtapiouKta,  and 
is  probably  the  modem  Traggvera.      [T.  H.  D.] 

TEARUS  (Plin.  iv.  11.  s.  18;  Tiapos,  Henxl.  iv. 
90),  now  Teare,  Deara,  or  Dere,  a  river  in  the  SE. 
of  Thrace,  flowing  in  a  SW.  direction,  until  it  joins 
the  Contadeedos,  their  united  waters  falling  into  the 
Agrianes,  one  of  the  principal  eastern  tributaries  of 
tbs  Hebrus.  Herodotus  (2.  c.)  states  that  the 
sources  of  the  Teams  are  equidistant  from  Heraeum 
on  the  Propontis  and  ApoUonia  on  the  Euxine;  that 
they  are  thirty-eight  in  number;  and  that,  though 
they  all  issue  from  the  same  rock,  some  of  them  are 
cold,  others  warm.  Th«r  waters  bad  the  reputation, 
among  the  neighbouring  people,  of  being  pre-eminently 
medicinal,  especially  in  cases  of  itch  or  mange 
Qf/Afni).  On  his  march  towards  the  Danube,  Da- 
rius halted  his  army  for  three  days  at  the  sources  of 
the  Teams,  and  erected  a  pillar  there,  with  an  in- 
scription commemorative  of  their  virtues,  and  of  his 
own.  [J.  R.J 

TEATE  (TMrr^  Strsb.  PtoL:  Eth.  Teatinns: 
ChietC),  the  chief  dty  of  the  Marrudni,  was  situated 
on  a  hill  about  3  miles  from  the  river  Atemus,  and 
8  from  the  Adriatic  All  the  ancient  geographers 
Goncor  in  representing  it  as  the  metropolis  or  capital 
city  of  the  tribe  (Strab.  v.  p.  241;  Plin.  iii.  12. 
s.  17;  Ptol.  iii.  1.  §  60);  and  Silius  Italicus  re- 
peatedly notices  it  with  the  epithets  "great"  and 
"illustrious"  (•' magnum  Teate,"  Sil.  ItaL  viii. 
520;  Chirum  Teato,  Id.  zvii.  453);  but,  notwith- 
standing this,  we  find  no  mention  of  it  in  his- 
tory. Inscriptions,  however,  as  well  as  existing 
remains,  concur  in  proving  it  to  have  been  a 
floorishing  and  important  town  tinder  the  Boman 
domiman.  It  was  apparently  the  only  municipal 
town  in  the  hmd  of  the  Uarmcini,  and  hence  the 


limits  of  its  mnnieipal  district  seem  to  have  coincided 
with  those  of  that  people.  We  learn  from  the  Liber 
Coloniarum  that  it  received  a  body  of  colonists 
under  Augnstos,  but  it  did  not  bear  the  title  of  a 
colony,  and  is  uniformly  styled  in  inscriptions  a 
mnnidpium.  (£{6.  Cdon.  p.  258;  Orel!.  Inter. 
2175,  3853;  Mommsen,  Inter.  R.  N.  pp.  278, 
279.)  It  derived  additional  splendour  in  the  early 
days  of  the  Empire  from  being  the  natire  place  of 
Asinius  Pollio,  the  celebrated  statesman  and  orator; 
indeed  the  whole  family  df  the  Asinii  seem  to  have 
derived  their  origin  from  Teate.  Herius  Asinius 
was  the  leader  of  the  Marmcini  in  the  Social  War, 
and  a  brother  of  the  orator  is  called  by  Catullus 
"  Marrucine  Asini."  (Liv.  Epit.  IzxiiL ;  CatuU. 
12.  1.)  The  family  of  the  Vettii  also,  to  which 
belonged  the  Vettius  Marcellns  mentioned  by  Pliny 

iii.  83.  s.  85),  appears  to  have  belonged  to  Teate. 
Mommsen,  2.  e.  5311.) 

The  Itineraries  place  Teate  on  the  Via  Valeria, 
though  from  the  position  of  the  town,  on  a  hill  to 
the  rieht  of  the  valley  of  the  Atemus,  the  road 
must  have  made  a  considerable  detour  in  order  to 
reach  it  (Jtm.  Ant.  p.  310;  Tab.  Peut.)  Its  name 
is  also  noticed  by  P.  Diaconns  (ii.  20),  and  there 
seems  no  doubt  that  it  continned  throughout  the 
middle  ages  to  be  a  place  of  importance,  and  the 
capital  of  the  sturounding  district.  Ch'ieti  is  still 
one  of  the  .most  considerable  cities  in  this  part  of 
Italy,  with  above  14,000  inhabitants,  and  is  the 
see  (^  an  aruhbishop.  Still  existing  remains  prove 
that  the  ancient  city  occupied  the  same  site  as  the 
modem  Claeti,  on  a  long  ridge  of  hill  stretching 
from  M.  to  S.,  thoagh  it  must  have  been  coo- 
siderably  more  extensive.  Of  these  the  most  im- 
portant are  the  mins  of  a  theatre,  which  must 
have  been  of  hu^e  size  ;  those  of  a  large  edifice 
supposed  to  have  been  a  reservoir  for  water,  and 
two  temples,  now  converted  into  churches.  One  of 
these,  now  the  church  of  S.  Paolo,  and  considered, 
but  without  any  authority,  as  a  temple  of  Hercules, 
was  erected  by  the  Vettius  Marcellus  above  noticed; 
the  other,  from  the  name  of  Sta  Maria  del  Tri- 
caglio  which  it  bears,  has  been  conjectured  to  have 
been  dedicated  to  Diana  Trivia.  All  these  edifices, 
firom  the  style  of  their  constmction,  belong  to  the 
early  period  of  the  Roman  Empire.  Besides  these, 
nnmerons  mosaics  and  other  works  of  art  have  been 
discovered  on  the  site,  which  attest  the  flourishing 
condition  of  Teate  dnring  the  first  two  ceotories 
of  the  Christian  era.  (Romanelli,  vol.  iii.  pp.  104 
— 109 ;  Craven,  .^draen,  vol.il  pp.  8, 9.)  [E.H.B.] 


CODt   or  TEATB. 

TEBENDA  (T4eerta),  a  town  in  the  Interior  of 
Pontus  Galaticus  (Ptol.  v.  6.  §  9),  is  no  doubt  the 
same  as  the  Tebenna  mentioned  by  Anna  Comnena 
(pi  364,  B.)  as  sitnated  in  the  vicinity  of  Tra- 
pezna.  [L.  S.] 

TECEXIA  (TmeAla),  a  town  pkced  bj  Ptolemy 
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(ii.  11.  §  27)  in  th«  north  of  Germany,  perhaps  in 
the  oonntry  of  the  Chauci,  on  the  left  bank  oC  the 
Visorgia  (Ifuer).  Its  site  miut  probably  be 
lo<4ed  for  near  or  at  the  Tillage  of  Zetel,  aboot  3 
miles  from  the  western  bank  of  the  Weter.  (Reichanl, 
Germanim,  p.  245.)  [L.  S.] 

TECMON  (TfKitmr:  EA.  Tticiiirtot'),  a  city  o^ 
Holouis  in  Epeinu,  incorrectly  called  by  Stephanna 
B.  a  city  of  Thesprotia,  taken  by  L.  Aniciiu,  the 
Boman  oomnumder,  in  B.  c  167.  Leake  sappoeen 
that  Gvridnuta,  near  Kurendo,  abont  20  miles  to 
the  W.  of  Jodtuma,  may  bare  been  the  site  of  Tec- 
mon  or  Horraom,  which  Livy  mentions  in  connection 
with  Taomoa.  (Lir.  xlr.  36;  Steph.  B.  $.  v.;  Leake, 
Norther*  Greece,  vol.  ir.  p.  83.) 

TECTOSACES  (T»icT(((ro«i,  PtoL  tL  14.  §  9), 
»  people  of  Scythia  within  Imana.         [T.  H.  D.] 

TECTOSAGES.     [Volcab.] 

TECTOSAGES,  TECTOSAGAE,  or  TECTO- 
SAOI  (ytiericKyn,  TueroaJriat),  one  of  the  three 
great  tribes  of  th*  Celts  or  Gallograeoi  in  Asia 
Uinor,  of  which  they  oocnped  the  central  parts. 
For  particalars  abont  their  history,  see  Gaiatia. 
These  Tectosagea  were  probably  the  same  tribe  as 
the  one  mentioned  by  Polybins  wider  the  names  of 
Aigosages  or  Bigosages.  (Pdyb.  T.  33,  77,  78, 
111.)  [L.S.1 

TECUM.     [TiOHis.] 

TEDA'NIUS  (Trfiiriof),  a  small  riyer  of  Dly- 
ricum  (Ptol.  ii.  18.  §  3),  on  the  frontier  of  thk 
district  called  lapydia  (Plin.  UL  25),  is  in  all  pro- 
bability the  modem  Zermtrnja,  [L.  &] 

TE'GEA  (Try^  SteiJi.  B. «. «.),  a  town  of  Crete, 
which,  according  to  legend,  was  founded  by  Aga- 
memnon. (VeU.  Pat.  i.  I.)  The  ooins  which  Sestini 
and  Pellerin  attribnted  to  the  Cretan  Tegea  have 
been  restored  by  Eckhel  (toL  iL  p.  321)  to  the 
Arcadian  city  of  that  name.  [E.  B.  J.] 

TE'GEA  (Tryia,  Ion.  Ttyi^:  Eli.  Tr^drqi, 
Tegetta),  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  powerful  towns 
of  Arcadia,  situated  in  the  SE.  of  the  country.  Its 
territory,  <^ed  Tboeatis  (Tryt qtis),  was  bounded 
by  Cynuria  and  Argolis  on  the  E.,  from  which  it 
was  separated  by  Mt.  Partheninm,  by  Laconia  on 
the  S.,  by  the  Arcadian  district  of  Maenalia  on  the 
W.,  and  by  the  territory  of  Mantinela  on  the  N. 
The  Tegeatae  an  said  to  have  derived  their  name 
from  Tegeates,  a  son  of  Lycaon,  and  to  hare  dwelt 
originally  in  eight,  afterwards  nine,  demi  or  town- 
ships, the  inhabitants  of  which  were  incorporated 
by  Alens  in  the  city  of  Tegea,  of  which  this  hero 
was  the  reputed  founder.  The  names  of  these  nine 
townships,  which  are  preserved  by  Pansanias,  are: 
Gareatae  (rofxaToi),  P/u/laceit  (tvAonu),  Cary- 
itai  (Kofxiarai),  Con/theit  {Kofutta),  Poiaekidae 
(IlBTaxitai),  OeMae  (Otaroi),  MoHthgreit  (Mov- 
fvpeir),  Eeheuetkeit  CExtv^u),  to  which  Apkii- 
daUes  ('AfxlSoan-f s)  was  added  as  the  ninth  in  the 
reign  of  king  Apheidas.  (Pans.  Tiii.  3.  §  4,  viii.  45. 
§  1 ;  Strab.  tUL  p.  337.)  The  Tegeatae  were  early 
dirided  into  4  tribes  (^Xof),  called  respectively 
Claredtit  (KAopmrir,  in  inscripUona  KpafiSris^, 
BimmAoUu  ('IinroOaiTit),  ApoUoiudtu  ('AroXAu- 
rcoTi;),  and  AtianeStii  ('AtocSris),  to  each  of 
which  belonged  a  certain  number  of  metoeci  (ji4- 
roiKoi)  or  resident  aliens.  (Fans.  Tiii.  53.  §  6; 
Bockb,  Corp.  Inter,  no.  1513.) 

T^ea  is  mentioned  in  the  Iliad  (ii.  607),  and 
was  probably  the  most  celebrated  of  all  the  Arca- 
dian towns  in  the  earliest  times.  This  appears  from 
its  heroic  renown,  since  its  king  Echemns  is  said 


TEGEA. 

to  hare  slain  Hyllos,  the  son  of  Hercnles,  in  ainck 
combat.  (Herod,  iz.  26;  Pans.  viii.  45.  §  3.)  The 
Tegeatae  ofiered  a  long-continued  and  success- 
ful resistance  to  the  Spartans,  when  the  latter  at- 
tempted to  extend  their  dominion  orer  Arcadia. 
In  one  of  the  wars  between  the  two  people,  Cbari- 
ISus  or  Charillus,  king  of  Sparta,  deceived  by  an 
oracle  which  appeared  to  promise  Tictopry  to  the 
Spartans,  invaded  Tegeatis,  and  was  not  only  de- 
feated, but  was  taken  prisoner  with  all  his  men  who 
had  survived  the  battle.  (Herod,  i.  66 ;  Pans.  iiL 
7.  §  3,  Tiii.  5.  §  9,  viii.  45.  §  3,  47.  §  2,  48, 
§  4.)  More  than  two  centuries  afterwards,  is 
the  reign  of  Leon  and  Agesicles,  the  Spartans 
again  fought  tmsuccessfally  apainst  the  Tegeatae ; 
but  in  the  following  generation,  in  the  time  of  tbor 
king  Anaxandrides,  the  Spartans,  having  obtained 
possession  of  the  booes  of  Orestes  in  acctHtlanee 
with  an  oracle,  defeated  the  Tegeatae  and  compelled 
them  to  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  Sparta,  about 
B.  c  560.  (Herod.  L  65,  67,  seq.;  Pans.  iii.  3.  § 
5,  seq.)  Tegea,  however,  still  retained  its  inde- 
pendence, thongh  its  military  force  was  at  the  dis- 
pcsal  of  Sparta;  and  in  the  Persian  War  it  appears 
as  the  second  military  power  in  the  Pelopumesus, 
having  the  place  of  honour  on  the  left  wim;  of  the 
allied  army.  Fire  hundred  of  the  T^eatae  fought 
at  Thermopylae,  and  3000  at  the  battle  of  Plataea, 
half  of  their  force  consisting  of  ho(dites  and  half  of 
light-armed  troops.  (Herod,  vii.  202,  ix.  36,  seq, 
61.)  As  it  was  not  usual  to  send  the  wh<de  f<woe 
of  >  state  npoo  s  distant  march,  we  may  probably 
estimate,  with  Clinton,  the  force  of  the  T^eatae  tn 
this  occasion  as  not  more  than  three-fourths  of  their 
whole  number.  This  would  give  4000  for  the  miB. 
tary  population  of  Tegea,  and  about  1 7,400  for  the 
whole  free  popuUtion.  (Clinton,  F.  H.  vol  it  p.417.) 

Soon  after  the  battle  of  Plataea,  the  Tegeatae 
were  again  at  war  with  the  Spartans,  of  the  causes 
of  which,  however,  we  have  no  information.  We 
only  know  that  the  Tegeatae  fought  twice  against 
the  Spartans  between  B.  c  479  uid  464,  and  were 
each  time  defisated;  first  in  conjuncticm  with  the 
Argives,  and  a  second  time  together  with  the  other 
Arcadians,  except  the  Mantineians  at  Dipaea,  ia 
the  Haenadian  district  (Herod,  ix.  37 ;  Pans.  m. 
11.  §  7.)  Abont  this  time,  and  also  at  a  subse- 
quent period,  Tegea,  and  especially  the  temple  of 
Athena  Alea  in  the  city,  was  a  frequent  place  of 
refuge  for  persons  who  had  rendered  themselves  ob- 
noxious to  the  Spartan  government.  Hither  6ed 
the  seer  Hegesistratns  (Herod,  ix.  37)  and  the  kings 
Leotychidee,  and  Paosaaias,  son  of  Pleistoanax. 
(Herod.  vL  72;  Xen.  HeU.  iiL  6.  §  25;  Pans.  Si 
5.  §  6.) 

In  the  Peloponnesuin  War  the  Te^geatae  were  the 
firm  allies  rf  the  Spartans,  to  whom  they  mnainei 
faithfijl  both  on  account  of  their  possessing  an  aiKto- 
cratical  constitution,  and  from  their  jealousy  of  tbs 
noghbonring  demoeratioU  city  of  Mantjnria,  with 
which  they  were  frequently  at  war.  [For  details 
see  HAirrniBiA.]  Thus  the  T^eatae  not  only  re- 
fused to  join  the  Argives  in  the  alliance  farmed 
against  Sparta  in  B.  c.  431,  but  they  acoanpanied 
the  Lacedaemonians  in  thdr  expedition  against 
Argos  in  418.  (Thuc.  v.  32,  57.)  They  abo 
fought  on  the  side  of  the  Spartans  in  the  Corinthian 
War,  394.  (Xen.  HdL  iv.  2.  §  13.)  After  tbs 
battle  of  Leuctra,  however  (371),  the  Spartan  party 
in  Tegea  was  expelled,  and  the  city  joined  the  other 
Arcadian  towns  in  the  foundation  of  Megalopolis  and 
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In  th«  fonoatiaa  of  tha  Arcadian  oonfederacj.  (Xen. 
Sell,  vi  5.  §  6,  seq.)  When  Mantineia  a  few  jreare 
afierwarda  qoarrelled  with  the  enpreme  Arcadian 
gOTemment,  and  formed  an  alliance  with  its  old 
enemy  Sparta,  Tegea  remained  faithfiil  to  the  new 
confederacy,  and  foaglit  under  Epaminondai  agaifut 
the  Spartans  at  the  great  battle  of  Mantineia,  3b2. 
(X«o.  BelL  Tii.  4.  §  36,  eeq.,  tH.  6.  §  5,  seq.) 

Tegea  at  a  later  period  joined  the  Aetolian  Leagne, 
bat  aoon  after  the  accession  of  Cleomenee  III.  to  the 
Spartan  throne  it  funned  an  alliance  with  Sparta, 
together  with  Mantineia  and  Orcliumenna.  It  thoa 
became  involred  in  hostilities  with  the  Achaeans, 
aod  in  the  war  which  followed,  called  the  Cleomenic 
War,  it  was  taken  by  Antigonos  Doeon,  the  ally  of 
the  Achaeans,  and  annexed  to  the  Achaean  Leagne, 
B.  c.  222.  (Pol.  ii.  46,  54,  seq.)  In  218  Tegea 
was  attacked  by  Lycnrgna,  -  the  tyrant  of  Sparta, 
who  obtained  possession  of  the  whole  city  with  the 
exception  of  the  acropolis.  It  safaeeqnently  fell 
into  the  hands  of  Machanidas,  but  was  recovered 
by  the  Achaeans  after  the  defeat  of  the  latter 
^rrant,  who  was  slain  in  battle  by  Philopoemen. 
(PoL  T.  17,  xi  18.)  In  the  time  of  Strabo 
Tegea  was  the  only  one  of  the  Arcadian  towns 
which  oontinned  to  be  inhabited  (Strab.  viii.  p.  388), 
and  it  was  still  a  place  of  imparunce  in  the  time  of 
Pansanias,  who  has  giren  tis  a  minute  aeconnt  of 
ita  public  buildings.  (Pans.  Tiii.  45 — 48,  53.) 
Tegea  was  entirely  ^iestroyed  by  Alaric  towards  the 
end  of  the  4tb  century  after  Christ  (Claud.  B. 
Get.  576;  comp.  Zosim.  t.  6.) 

The  territory  of  Te^ea  formed  the  southern  part 
of  tha  pkin  of  THpoBUd,  of  which  a  description 
and  a  map  are  given  under  Mastineia.  Tegea 
was  about  10  miles  S.  of  the  latter  city,  in  a 
direct  line,  and  abont  3  miles  SE.  of  the  modem 
town  of  TripolitaL  Being  situated  in  the  lowest 
part  of  the  plain,  it  was  expoued  to  inundations 
caused  by  the  waters  flowing  down  from  the  sur- 
Toonding  mountains;  and  in  the  course  of  ages 
the  soil  has  been  considerably  raised  by  the  depo- 
sitions brought  down  by  the  waters.  Hence  there 
are  scarcely  any  remains  of  the  city  visible,  and  its 
size  can  only  be  conjectured  from  the  broken  pieces 
of  stone  and  other  fragments  scattered  on  the  plain, 
and  from  the  fotmdations  of  walls  and  buildings 
discovered  by  the  peasants  in  working  in  the  fields. 
It  appears,  however,  that  the  ancient  ci^  extended 
from  the  hill  of  ^  ib  Sottit  (A.  Saviour)  on  the  N., 
over  the  hamlets  Ibrakin-Effmdi  and  Pakd-Epit- 
iopi,  at  least  as  far  as  AUuiria  and  Piatt.  This 
would  make  the  city  at  least  4  miles  in  drcnm- 
ference.  The  principal  remains  are  at  PiaHL  Near 
the  principal  church  of  thb  village  Leake  found  the 
foundations  of  an  ancient  building,  of  fine  squared 
atones,  among  which  were  two  pieces  of  some  large 
columns  of  marble;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
these  are  the  remains  of  the  ancient  temple  of  Athena 
Alea.  This  temple  was  said  to  have  been  originally 
built  by  Alens,  the  founder  of  Tegea;  it  was  burnt 
down  in  B.  c.  394,  and  the  new  building,  which  was 
erected  by  Scopes,  is  said  by  Pausanias  to  have  been 
the  largest  and  most  magnificent  temple  in  tfae  Pelo- 
ponnesus (Paus.  viii.45.  §  4,  seq. ;  for  details  see  Did. 
o/Biogr.  art  ScoPAS.)  Pausanias  entered  the  city 
through  the  gate  leading  to  Pallantium,  consequently 
the  south-western  gate,  which  must  have  been  near 
PialL  He  begins  his  descripti«i  with  the  temple 
of  Athena  Alea,  and  then  goes  across  the  great 
agoia  to  the  theatre,  the  remains  of  which  Buss 
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traces  in  the  ancient  foundations  of  the  mined 
church  of  Pakd-Epiahopi.  Perhaps  this  theatre 
was  the  splendid  marble  one  built  by  Antiocbus  IV. 
Epiphanes  in  B.C.  175.  (Liv.  xli.  20.)  Pausanias 
ends  his  description  with  the  mention  of  a  height 
(xwpfoy  lf^\6v,  viii.  53.  §  9),  probably  the  hill 
AioSo»ii»  in  the  N.  of  the  town,  and  apparently  the 
same  as  that  which  Pausanias  elsewhere  calls  the 
Watch-Hill  (\6^os  tuXampis,  viii.  48.  §  4),  and 
Polybius  the  acropolis  {ixfa,  v.  17).  None  of  the 
other  public  buildings  of  Tepea  mentioned  by  Pau- 
sanias can  be  identified  with  certainty;  but  there 
can  be  no  doubt  if  excavations  were  made  on  its 
site  many  interesting  remains  would  be  discovered, 
since  the  deep  alluvial  soil  is  favonnble  to  their 
preservation. 

The  territoiy  of  Tegea  N.  of  the  city,  towards 
Mantineia,  is  a  plain  of  considerable  size,  and  is 
nsnaily  called  the  Tegeatic  plain  (Jfytmatir 
ireSiov).  There  was  a  smaller  phin,  separated 
from  the  former  by  a  low  range  of  mountains  S.  of 
Tripolitxt,  and  lying  between  Tegea  and  Pallantium : 
it  WHS  called  the  Manthyrio  plain  (KayBvptKhv  iri- 
Siov),  from/tlanthyrea,  one  of  the  ancient  demi 
of  Tegea,  the  rains  of  which  are  situated  SW.  of 
Tegea,  on  a  slope  of  MU  Bordum.  (Pans.  viii.  44. 
§  7,  comp.  viiL  45.  §  1,  47.  §  I;  Steph.  B.  (.  v. 
Moi'Svpta.)  The  remainder  of  the  Tegeatis  on  the 
E.  and  S.  is  occupied  by  the  mountains  separating 
it  from  Argolis  and  Sparta  respectively,  with  the 
exception  of  a  small  plain  running  eastward  fiom 
the  Tegeatic  phtin  to  the  foot  of  ML  Parthenium, 
and  probably  called  the  Corylhic  plain,  from  Cory- 
theis,  one  of  the  ancient  demi  of  Tegea,  which  was 
situated  in  this  plain.  (Paus.  vUL  45.  §  1,  64. 
§4.) 

The  plain  of  Tegea  having  no  natural  outlet  for 
its  waters  is  drained  by  natural  chasms  through  the 
limestone  mountains,  called  katavdlhra.  Of  these 
the  two  meet  important  are  at  the  modem  village  of 
Pertovi  and  at  the  marsh  of  TaH.  The  former  is 
situated  in  tlie  Corythio  plain  above  menUoned,  at 
the  foot  of  Mt.  Parthenium,  and  the  hitter  is  the 
marsh  in  the  Manlhyric  plain,  SW.  of  Tegea.  The 
chief  river  in  the  district  is  now  called  the  Saranta- 
pdtamot,  which  is  undoubtedly  the  Alpheins  of  Pau- 
sanias (viii.  54.  §  1,  seq.).  The  Alpheius  rose  on 
the  frontiers  of  Tegea  and  Sparta,  at  a  place  called 
Phylace  (tvKiicti,  near  Krya  Vryeie),  one  of  the 
ancient  demi  of  Tegea,  and,  as  we  may  infer  from 
its  name,  a  fortified  watch-tower  for  the  protection 
of  the  pass.  A  little  beyond  Phylace  the  Alpheins 
receives  a  stream  composed  of  several  mountain 
toiTents  at  a  place  named  Stmbola  (Si/t$oAa)  ; 
but  upon  entering  the  plain  of  Tegea  its  course 
was  different  in  ancient  times.  It  now  flows  in  a 
north-easterly  direction  through  the  plain,  receives 
the  river  of  Dhuliand  (the  ancient  Garatcs,  Fopci- 
TT7J,  Paus.  viii.  54.  §  4),  flows  through  the  Cory- 
thio plain,  and  enters  the  katavSthra  at  Penovd. 
Pausanias,  on  the  other  hand,  says  (viii.  54.  §  2) 
that  the  Alpheius  descends  into  the  earth  in  the 
Tegeatic  plain,  reappears  near  Asea  (SW.  of  Tegea), 
where,  after  joming  the  Eurotas,  it  sinks  a  second 
time  into  the  earth,  and  again  appears  at  Asea. 
Hence  it  would  seem  that  the  Alpheius  anciently 
flowed  in  a  north-westerly  direction,  and  entered  the 
katavothra  at  the  marsh  of  Takf,  in  the  Manthyrio 
plain.  There  is  a  tradition  among  the  peasants  that 
t  he  course  of  the  river  was  changed  by  a  Turk,  who 
acquired  property  in  the  neighbourhood,  because  the 
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IntavAlin  at  ihe  TatS  did  not  absorb  quickly 
enoogb  the  waters  of  tbe  marsh.  The  Garates 
therefore  andent)}r  flowed  into  the  lutavAbra  at 
Pertovd  without  having  any  connection  with  the 
Alpbeins.  It  probably  ileriTed  it*  name  from  Gam 
or  Gareae,  one  of  the  ancient  demi  of  Tegea,  which 
may  have  been  dtoated  at  the  rillaf^e  of  BhuUand. 
(Roea,  Pelopotma,  p.  70,  eeq. ;  Leake,  Pdopomte- 
tiaea,  p.  112,  acq.) 

There  were  five  roada  leading  from  Tegea.  One 
led  due  N.  acrosa  the  Tegeatic  plain  to  Mantineia. 
[MAKTnfBta.]  A  second  led  due  S.  by  the  valley 
of  the  Alpbeins  to  Sparta,  following  the  same  rante 
as  the  present  road  from  Tr^litai  to  Mutrd. 
A  third  led  west  to  Pallantinm.  It  first  pasted  by 
the  small  mountain  Crerinm  (Kfrii<nav),  and  then 
ran  across  the  Manthyric  plain  along  the  side  of 
the  TakL  Monnt  Cresinm  is  prdiably  tbe  small 
isolated  hill  on  which  the  modem  village  of  Vmi 
stands,  and  not  the  high  ;noantain  at  the  end  of 
the  plain,  according  to  the  French  map.  Upon 
reaching  the  Choma  (xtifui),  the  mad  divided  into 
two,  one  road  leading  direct  to  Palhuitinm,  and 
tbe  other  SW.  to  Megalopolis  tbroogh  Asea.  (Pans, 
▼iu.  44.  §  1,  seq.;  Xen.  Hdl.  vL  5.  §  9,  oi  M 
rb  TUOAirruir  ^povam  jtiXat.)  This  choma 
separated  the  territories  of  Pallantinm  and  Tegea, 
and  extended  as  fiur  sontb  as  Honnt  Boreinm 
(JTrdvort),  where  it  touched  the  territory  of  Megalo- 
polis. There  are  still  remains  of  this  choma  running 
NE.toSW.  by  the  side  of  the  marsh  of  rati.  These 
remains  consist  of  large  blocks  of  stone,  and  must 
be  regarded  as  the  foundations  of  the  choma,  which 
canuot  have  been  a  chaumie  or  oanseway,  as  tbe 
French  geographers  call  it,  since  xv/"  always  rig- 
nifies  in  Greek  writers  an  artificial  heap  of  earth,  a 
tomolns,  mound,  or  dyke.  (Boss,  p.  59.)  A  fourth 
read  led  SE.  fhim  T^ea,  by  the  sources  of  the 
Garatee  to  Thyreatis.  (Pans.  viiL  64.  §  4.)  A 
fifth  toad  led  NE.  to  Hysiae  and  Argos,  across 
the  Coiytliio  plain,  and  then  across  Ht.  Partbe- 
niam,  where  was  a  temple  of  Pan,  erected  on 
the  spot  at  which  tbe  god  appeared  to  the  cou- 
rier Pheidippides.  This  road  was  practicable  for 
carriages,  and  was  much  frequented.  (Pans.  viii. 
S4.  §  5,seq.j  Herod,  vi.  105,  106;  Diet,  of  Biogr. 
art.  PHEiDiFFiDBa)  (Leake,  Mono,  vol.  i.  p.  88, 
aeq.,  vol.  ii  p.  333,  Pelopoimaiaca,  pp.  112,  seq., 
S69  ;  Boss, Pe2(>poiMef ,  p. 66,  seq.;  Cnrtnis,  Pelo- 
ponnetot,  voL  i.  p.  247,  seq. ;  Eoner,  Com.  de  Sebui 
Ttgeatarum,  Berol  1843.) 

The  Boman  poets  use  the  a4jective  T^iSus  or 
Tegeaens  as  equivalent  to  Arcadian:  thns  it  is 
given  as  an  epithet  to  Pan  (Viilg.  Georg.  i.  18),  Cal- 
listo,  danghtsr  of  Lycaoo  (Ov.  Ar.  Am.  u.  55, 
Fatt.  ii.  167),  AtalanU  (Ov.  ifst.  viiL  817,  880), 
Carmenta  (Or.  Fast.  L  627),  and  Hacarj  (Stat 


oora  or  TEOEA. 


TEOIAinTH  (£(A.  Tegianensis:  Diana),  amn* 
nidpal  town  of  Locania,  situated  in  tbe  interior  of 
that  cotmtry,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Tanager. 
Its  name  is  foond  only  in  a  corrupt  form  in  Fliny, 
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who  enumerates  the  Tergilani  amcng  the  *  popeS  * 
in  the  interior  of  Lncania  (Plio.  iiL  11.  a.  15) ;  bat 
the  Liber  Coloniamm  mentions  the  "Praefeetma 
Tegenensis*  among  the  Piaefeetorae  of  ^  ■"-«"« 
(^Lib.  CoL  p.  209),  and  the  ooncct  ftra  of  the 
luune  is  preserved  by  inscriptiana.  Fmn  tlie  sans 
source  we  learn  that  it  was  a  town  ofmnniripj  rank, 
while  the  discovery  of  them  in  the  neigfaboarfaood  of 
Diano  leaves  no  doubt  that  that  place  represents  the 
ancient  Tegianimi.  (RomaoelU,  voL  L  f.  415; 
Mommsen,  Itucr.  R.  If.  pp.  18,  19.)  Tbe  modem 
city  of  Xiicmo  a  a  considerable  ]dace  situated  on  a 
hill  about  4  miles  west  of  La  Sola,  and  gives  tbe 
nsme  of  Valk  di  Diano  to  the  whole  of  the  exten- 
sive upland  valley  which  is  travened  by  tbe  river  T»- 
tiagro  in  the  opper  part  of  its  ccone.  Soma  le- 
mains  of  the  ancient  city  are  still  visible  in  the  piaia 
at  the  foot  of  the  hill  (B«nanelli,  2.  c).  [E.  H.  B.] 
I  TEGLI'CIUM  (Itin.  Ant.  p.  223),  Tkouucicx 
{Tab.  Pent.'),  and  TlonUTiA  (Geogr.  Bav.  iv.  7),  a 
place  in  Moesia  Inferior,  on  the  road  between  Caa- 
didiana  and  Dorastolam.  It  contained,  acoording  t> 
tbe  Not.  Imp.,  a  garrison  of  light  troops.  VaiMc^y 
placed  near  Vetemiaa  and  TatarHxa.  Some  mo- 
dem writers  identify  it  with  the  fortress  in  Moesia 
called  Saltopyigus  by  Procojans  (de  A«dif.  v. 
7.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

TEGNA,  in  Gallia  HaiboDensis,  was  on  the  So- 
man road  on  tbe  east  bank  of  tbe  Bbone  Uitana 
A^enna  (  F*nine)  and  Valentia  (Talemx).  TW 
name  occurs  in  the  Table,  in  which  the  place  is  fixed 
at  xiii.  irom  Valencia.  Tegna  is  Tan,  the  nagat 
of  which  in  the  writings  of  a  later  date  is  TmctiiB. 
A  milestone  at  Tm  marks  the  distance  to  Vieaaa 
xxzviiL  Ttin  is  right  opposite  to  Towmon,  wfakh 
is  on  the  west  side  of  the  river.  Tounmn  ii  well 
situated,  and  the  motmtains  there  approach  doss 
to  the  BJuiM.  (D'Anville,  Norton,  fc;  Ukert,  <M- 
lien.)  [G.  L.] 

TEGRA.    [TiOBA.] 

TEGULATA,  in  Gallia  Karbonensi^  is  placed  ia 
tbe  Itins.  east  of  Aqnae  Sestiae  (,Aix)  on  tin  road  la 
Ad  Turrim  (roiirvet).  Tbe  distance  fiom  Aquas 
Sextiae  to  Tegulata  is  sv.  or  zvi.,  and  fiom  Taga- 
lata  to  Ad  Torrim  xvL  The  distance  measiusd 
along  the  road  between  Aquae  Sextiae  and  Ad  TufriB 
is  said  to  exceed  the  direct  distance  betarees  these 
two  places,  which  is  not  more  than  28  Boman  milsL 
Tegolata  is  supposed  to  be  Z,a  Grande  Peigiirt, 
near  the  bourg  of  Porriira  or  Pourrient,  perfaafs 
somewhere  about  tbe  place  where  C.  Marias  defeated 
the  Tentones  B.  c.  102,  ai»l  when  a  fjrmai  was 
erected  to  commemorate  the  great  victacy.  Has 
monument  is  said  to  have  existed  to  the  fifteenth  esn- 
toiy  (A.  Thierry,  Bitt.  da  Ganloii,  Dewc.  Prik, 
e.  3);  and  the  traditioi  of  this  great  battle  a  ait 
yet  e&oed.  Pomriim  is  siud  to  be  a  comiptiai  <f 
Pntridi  Campi.  (D'Anrille,  A'otice,  ^)    [a  I.] 

TEGDLICIUM  [Tboucium]. 

TEGYBA  (Tey^ :  Eti.  Ttyuptis),  a  viDap 
of  Boeotia,  near  Orchomenus,  and  situated  abom 
the  marshes  of  the  river  Melas.  It  was  L«itbi  itwl 
fiir  its  oracle  and  Temple  of  Apollo,  who  was  e*ea 
said  to  have  been  bom  there.  In  its  iteigfabaarhaod 
was  a  mountain  lumed  Ddoe.  Leake  plMos  Tegyn 
at  Xerdpgrgo,  situated  3  miles  ENE.  of  Shipi 
(Orchomeons),  on  the  heights  which  boond  tfc* 
marshes.  (Plat  Pdop.  16,  de  D^.  Or.  S  aad  8 ; 
Lycophr.  646;  Stepb.  B.  a.  «. ;  Leake,  Ifariem 
Greece,  yoi.  ii.  pp.  155,  169 ;  conp.  Dlixhs, 
Seiien,  vol.  L  p.  196.) 
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TEHAPHENKS.     [Tahpabb.] 
TEICHIUM  (Ttlxtaf),  a  town  of  Aetolia  Epic 
tetus,  on  the  bordeis  of  Locru,  and  OM  day's  inarch 
firom  Crocfleiuro.  (Thnc.  iii.  96.) 

TEKOAH  (e<KK^,  1  ifaccab.  U.  33;  Bnia  or 
%fKout,  Joseph.  VU,  75),  a  town  of  Palestine  in  Jn- 
dah,  to  the  Bonth  (^  Bethlehem.  It  was  the  resi- 
dence of  the  wiae  voman  who  pleaded  in  behalf  of 
Ahaalom;  was  fortified  by  Beboboam;  was  the  birth- 
place of  the  prophet  Amoe,  and  gave  its  name  to 
the  adjacent  desert  on  the  east.  (3  Sam.  zir.  2; 
3  ChroH.  xL  6;  Amot,  I  1;  2  Ckron.  zx.  20; 
1  if  ace.  iz  33.)  Jerome  describes  Tekoali  as  sitnated 
upon  >  hill,  6  miles  south  of  Bethlehem,  from 
which  city  it  was  visible.  (Hieroo.  Prooem.  m  Amot. 
and  Comm.  m  Jeren,  vi.  I.)  Its  site  still  bears  the 
name  of  Teki'a,  and  is  described  by  Robinson  as  an 
derated  hill,  not  steep,  bat  broad  on  the  top,  and 
covered  with  mins  to  the  eztent  of  four  or  five  acres. 
These  consist  chiefly  of  the  foundations  of  hooses 
built  of  squared  stones;  and  near  the  middle  of  the 
aite  are  the  remains  of  a  Greek  church.  (Robin- 
son, Bill  Rei.  vol  L  p.  486,  2nd  ed.) 

TELA,  a  place  of  the  Vaccaei  in  Hispania  Tarra- 
oonensis  (/tin.  AnL  p.  440).  Variously  identified 
with  FordaiUat  and  Medina  de  Rio  Steo.  [T.H.D.] 
TE'LAMUN  {TiKnitif :  Telamone),  a  city  on 
the  coast  of  Etmria,  situated  on  a  promontory  be- 
tween the  Mans  Argentarius  and  the  mouth  <^  the 
Umbra  (^Ombrone),  with  a  tolerable  port  adjoining 
it.  The  story  told  by  Diodoms  of  its  having  de- 
rived its  name  from  the  hero  Tehunon,  who  accom- 
panied the  Ai^onauts  on  their  voyage,  may  be  safely 
dismissed  as  an  etymological  fable  (Died.  iv.  56). 
There  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  it  was  origi- 
nally an  Etruscan  town,  but  no  mention  of  its  name 
occurs  in  history  daring  the  period  of  Etruscan  in- 
dependence. It  is  first  noticed  in  B.  a  225,  when 
a  great  battle  was  fought  by  the  Romans  in  its 
immediate  neighboorhood  with  an  army  of  Cisalpine 
Qauis,  who  had  made  an  irruption  into  Etruria,  but 
«ere  intercepted  by  the  cotisals  C.  Atilius  and  L. 
Aemilios  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Telamon,  and 
totally  defeated.  They  are  sud  to  have  lost  40,000 
men  slain,  and  10,000  prisoners,  among  whom  was 
aae  of  their  chieft  or  kings  (Pol.  L  27 — 31).  The 
battle,  which  is  described  by  Polybios  in  insider- 
able  detail,  is  expressly  stated  by  him  to  have  oc- 
coned  "near  Telamon  in  Etmria:"  Frontinns,  in 
speaking  of  the  same  battle,  places  the  scene  of  it 
near  Populonia  (Sirat.  i.  2.  §  7),  but  the  authority 
of  Polybius  is  certainly  preferable.  The  only  other 
mention  of  Telamon  that  occurs  in  history  is  in 
B.  c.  87,  when  Harius  hmded  there  on  his  return 
from  exile,  and  commenced  gathering  an  anny  around 
him.  (Pint  Mar,  41.)  But  there  is  no  doubt 
that  it  continued  to  exist  as  a  town,  deriving  some 
importance  from  its  port,  throughout  the  period  of 
the  Roman  dominion.  Its  name  is  found  both  in 
Mela  and  Pliny,  who  calls  it  "  portus  Telamon," 
while  Ptolemy  notices  only  the  promontory  of  the 
name  (TtAu/uii'  bc/wr,  Ptol.  iiL  1.  §  4;  Plin.  iiL  5. 
8.  8;  Mel.  ii.  4.  §  9).  The  Itineraries  prove  that 
it  was  still  in  existence  ss  late  as  the  4th  century 
{Tab.  PeuL;  Itin.  MariL  p.  500,  where  it  is  called 
**  Portus  Talamonis  ");  but  from  this  time  all  trace 
of  it  disappears  till  the  14th  oentniy,  when  a  castle 
was  erected  m  the  site.  This,  with  the  miserable 
village  which  adjoins  it,  still  bean  the  name  of 
TelamoM;  and  the  shoree  of  the  bay  are  lined  with 
remains  of  Roman  buildings,  but  of  ixi  great  interest ; 
voun. 
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and  there  are  no  relics  of  Etruscan  antiquity.  (Deo- 
nis'a  EUmria,  vol.  ii.  p.258.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

TELCHI'NES.     [Rhodds,  p.  713.1 

TELEBOAE.    [Taphiab.] 

TELE'BOAS  {i  Ti)A<«(Jas  woto^i,  Xen.  Atiab. 
iv.  4.  §  3),  a  river  of  Armenia  Miyor,  a  tribntaiy 
of  the  Euphrates.    Probably  identical  with  the  Ab- 

8AKIA8.  [T.H.D.] 

TELETHBIUS  HONS.    [Euboea.] 

TELEPTE.    [Thala-I 

TELE'SU  (TtAwk:  E&.  Telesinns:  TtUt),  a 

considerable  city  of  Samnium,  situated  in  the  valley 
of  the  Calor,  a  short  distance  from  its  right  bank, 
aud  about  3  miles  above  its  confiuence  with  the 
Vultnmas.  It  is  remarkable  that  its  name  is  never 
mentioned  during  the  long  wsn  of  the  Romans 
with  the  Samnites,  though  the  valley  in  which  it 
was  situated  was  often  the  theatre  of  hostilities. 
Its  name  first  occurs  in  the  Second  Punic  War, 
when  it  was  taken  by  Hannibal  on  his  first  irrup- 
tion into  Samnium,  b.  o.  217  (Liv.  zziL  13);  but 
was  recovered  by  Fabius  in  B.  c.  214.  (Id.  xziv. 
20.)  From  this  time  we  bear  no  more  of  it  till  it 
became  an  ordinary  Roman  municipal  town.  Strabo 
speaks  of  it  ns  liaving  in  his  time  fiUlen  into  almost 
complete  decay,  in  common  with  most  of  the  cities 
of  Samnium.  (Strab.  v.  p.  250.)  But  we  learn 
that  it  received  a  colony  in  the  time  of  the  Trium- 
virate (Lib.  Colon,  p.  238);  and,  though  not  men> 
tioned  by  Pliny  as  a  colony  (the  name  is  altogether 
omitted  by  him),  it  is  certain,  bam  inscriptions, 
that  it  retained  its  colonial  rank,  and  appears  to 
have  continued  under  the  Roman  Empire  to  have 
been  a  flourishing  and  considerable  town.  (OrelL 
/riser.  2626;  Romanelli,  vol.  ii.  p.  423;  Mommsen, 
Inter.  R.N.  4840—4915.)  It  was  situated  on  the 
line  of  the  Via  Latins,  or  rather  of  a  branch  of  that 
road  which  was  carried  from  Teanum  in  Campania 
throngh  Allifae  and  Telesia  to  Beneventum  (/(m. 
Ant.  pp.  122,  304;  Tab.  PeuL),  and  this  probably 
contributed  to  preserve  it  firom  decay. 

The  ruins  of  the  ancient  city  are  still  visible 
about  a  mile  to  the  NW.  of  the  village  still  called 
Telae :  the  circuit  of  the  walls  is  complete,  inclosing 
a  space  of  octagonal  shape,  not  ezceeduig  1)  mile 
in  circumference,  with  several  gates,  flanked  by 
massive  towers.  The  masonry  is  of  retieuhited 
work,  and  therefore  probably  not  earlier  than  the 
time  of  the  Roman  Empire.  The  only  ruins  within 
the  circuit  of  the  walls  are  mere  shapeless  mounds 
of  brick ;  but  outside  the  walls  may  be  traced  the 
vestiges  of  a  circus,  and  some  remains  of  an  am- 
phitheatre. All  these  rema'ms  undoubtedly  bekog  to 
the  Roman  colony,  and  there  are  no  vestiges  of  the 
ancient  Samnite  city.  The  present  village  of  Telei 
is  a  very  small  and  poor  place,  rendered  desoUte  by 
malaria ;  but  in  the  middle  ages  it  was  an  episcopal 
see,  and  its  principal  church  is  still  dignified  by  the 
name  of  a  cathedral.  Its  waUs  contain  many  Latin 
inscriptions,  brought  from  the  ancient  city,  the  in- 
habitants  of  which  migrated  to  the  later  site  in  the 
ninth  century.  (Craven,!k6niiBa,voLii. pp.173 — 175; 
Giustiniani,  Diaon.  Topogr.  vol.  iz.  pp.  149, 150.) 

Telesia  was  remarkable  as  being  the  birthplace 
of  the  celebrated  Samnite  leader,  during  the  Social 
War,  Pontius  Telesinns;  and  it  is  probable  (though 
there  is  no  distinct  authority  for  the  fiust)  that 
it  was  also  that  of  the  still  more  celebrated  C.  Pon- 
tine, who  defeated  the  Romans  at  the  Candins 
Forks.  [E.  H.  B.] 

TELIS.    [Rdsciko.] 
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lisa  TELLENAE. 

TELLETIAE  (TtXX^ni;  Dion.  H*L;  TtXXnrm, 
Stnb.:  Eih.  TtWiivtit,  Tellenensu),  u  ancieot 
citj  of  Latiom,  which  figores  in  th«  earljr  Boman 
bistofy.  Accordinf;  to  Dionysios  it  was  one  of  the 
cities  fonnded  hj  the  Aborigines  soon  after  their 
settlement  in  Latiam  (Dianas.  L  16),  a  proof  at 
least  that  it  was  regarded  as  a  place  of  great  anti- 
quity. Liyj  also  reclcons  it  as  one  of  the  cities  of 
the  Prisci  Latini  (i.  33),  which  may  perhaps  point 
to  the  same  result,  while  Diodonu  includes  it  in  his 
list  of  the  colonies  of  Alba.  (Diod.  Tii.  ap.  Etueb. 
Arm.  p.  18S.)  It  was  attacked  by  the  Boman 
king  Ancns  Marcius,  who  took  the  city,  and  trans- 
ported the  inliabitants  to  Rome,  where  he  settled 
them  on  the  Arentine,  together  with  those  of  Poli- 
torium  and  Ficana.  (Lir.  i.  33;  Dionya.  iiL  38, 43.) 
Tellenae,  howerrr,  does  not  seem,  like  the  other  two 
places  just  mentioned,  to  hare  been  hereby  reduced 
to  insignificance;  for  its  name  appears  again  in  B.  c. 
493  among  the  confederate  cities  of  the  Latin  I/eagne 
(Dionys.  r.  61);  and  though  this  is  the  hut  mention 
tliat  we  find  of  it  in  history,  it  is  noticed  both  by 
Straho  and  Dionysius  as  a  place  still  in  existence  in 
their  time.  (Dionys.  i.  16;  Strab.  T.  p.S31.)  It  is 
probable,  howerer,  that  it  had  at  tliat  time  fallen 
into  complete  decay,  like  Antemnae  and  ColUtia;  as 
it  is  only  mentioned  by  Pliny  among  the  once  cele- 
brated cities  of  Latium,  which  had  left  no  traces  of 
their  existence  in  his  day  (PUn.  iit  5.  s.  9),  and 
from  this  time  its  name  wholly  disappears.  The 
notices  of  Tellenae  afford  scarcely  any  cine  to  its 
position;  though  the  circumstance  that  it  continued 
to  be  inhabited,  howerer  slightly,  down  to  the  days 
of  Augustas,  would  afibrd  us  more  hope  of  being 
able  to  identify  its  site  than  is  the  case  with  Poli- 
torinm,  ApioUe,  and  other  places,  which  ceased  to 
exist  at  a  very  early  period.  It  is  this  reasoo  that 
has  led  Nibby  to  identify  the  ruins  of  an  ancient 
city  at  La  Giostra,  as  those  of  Tellenae,  rather  than 
Politorinm,  as  supposed  by  Oell.  [Poutoriuh.] 
The  site  in  question  is  a  narrow  ridge,  bounded  by 
two  ravines  of  no  great  depth,  but  with  abrupt  and 
precipitous  banks,  in  pUces  artificially  scarped,  and 
still  presenting  extensire  remains  of  the  ancient 
wails,  constructed  in  an  irregiilar  style  of  massive 
quadrangular  blocks  of  tufo.  No  doubt  can  exist 
tiiat  these  indicate  the  site  of  an  ancient  city,  bat 
whether  of  Politorinm  or  Tellenae,  it  is  impossible 
t»  determine;  though  the  remains  of  a  Roman  villa, 
which  indicate  that  the  spot  must  hare  been  in- 
habited in  the  early  ages  o(  the  Empire,  give  some 
additional  probability  to  the  latter  attribution.  La 
Giottra  is  situated  on  the  right  of  the  Via  Appia, 
about  3  miles  from  a  fiirm-hoase  called  Fiorano, 
immediately  adjoining  the  line  of  the  ancient  high- 
road. It  is  distant  10  miles  from  Borne,  and  3 
from  Le  Frattoechie,  on  the  Via  Appia,  adjoining 
the  ruins  of  Bovillae.  (Gell,  Top.  of  Rome,  pp.  280 
—283;  Nibby,  Dmtorm,  vol.  iii.  pp.  146 — 153.) 

Whether  the  proverbial  expression  of  "  tricae  Tel- 
lenae" has  any  reference  to  the  ancient  city  of 
Latinm  or  not,  can  hardly  be  determined,  the  origin 
and  meaning  of  the  phrase  being  involved  m  com- 
plete obscurity,  (Varro,  ap.  Non.  i.  p.  8;  Amob. 
aiv.  Gmte^y. p. 28,  with  Oehler's  note.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

TELMESSUS,  or  TELinSSUS  (T«Afn^<r<ii, 
'rt\iu<rtr6\,  or  TeViff^j:  Eih.  ttKfuavtds).  1.  A 
floorishing  and  prosperous  city  in  the  west  of 
Lycia,  was  situated  near  Cape  Telmissis  (Strab. 
ziT.  p.  665),  or  Telmissias  (Steph.  B.  s.  v,  TtX/xuT' 
vis),  00  a  bay  which  derived  £rom  it  the  name  of 
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Sinus  Talmiasiciis.  (Liv.  xxxviL  16;  Laeu,viii, 
248.)  On  the  sontb-weat  of  it  was  Cape  PedsBrai, 
at  a  distance  of  200  stadia.  Its  inhsiiitasts  «ere 
celebrated  in  andenl  times  for  tbdr  skill  as  divines, 
and  wen  often  consulted  by  the  Lydian  Vap. 
(Hend.  L  78 ;  oomp.  Arrian,  Anab.  iL  3.  §  4.)  h 
the  time  of  Strabo,  howevo',  who  calls  it  a  enoU 
town  (woXfx*^),  it  seems  to  have  fallen  into  decaj; 
though  at  a  later  period  it  appears  to  have  been  aa 
episcopal  see.  (Hierocl.  p.  684;  camp.  Pomp.  Udi, 
L  15 :  PUn.  v.  28  ;  Ptol.  ▼.  3.  §  2  ;  Polyb.  ni 
27;  Sladiatm.  if  or.  M.  §§  255,  256;  ScylsLp, 
39,  where  it  is  miswritten  Sconirff^t.)  Cosida- 
able  remains  of  Telmessns  still  exist  at  Mja  ct 
Meit;  and  those  of  a  theatre,  porticoes,  and  sepokhnl 
chambers  in  the  living  rock,  are  among  tbe  rast 
remarkable  in  all  Asu  Minor.  (Leake,  Ana  Mimr, 
p.  188;  Fellows,  Atia  Minor,  p.  243,  when  nu 
representations  of  the  remains  of  Tdmessos  an 
figured;  Lj/eia,  p^  106,  foil.) 

2.  A  small  town  of  Caria,  at  a  distance  o(  60 
stsdia  from  Halicaniassns,  is  likewise  sotneoiMi 
called  Telmessus,  and  sometimes  Telmissos.  (Sdd. 
t.  V. ;  Bigm.  Mag.  t.  v. ;  Anian,  Amib.  i.  15.  §  8; 
Cic  de  Dh.  L  41;  PUn.  t.  39,  xzx.  2.)  Ik 
Carian  Telmessus  has  often  been  oonfoonded  ml 
the  Lycian,  and  it  is  even  somewhat  doublfiil  vbe* 
ther  the  famous  Telmessian  soothsayers  beknged  u 
the  Carian  or  the  Lycian  town.  But  tbe  fonn 
mnst  at  aU  events  have  been  an  obscure  pUce;  tsi 
that  it  cannot  have  been  the  same  as  tbe  tatter  is 
clear  from  tbe  statement  of  Pnlemo  in  Snidas,  tbit 
it  was  only  60  stadia  from  Halicamassos.  [L  S.] 

TELMESSUS,  according  to  Pliny  (v.  29),a  iri- 
botary  of  the  river  Glaucus  in  Caria,  bnt  it  floind 
in  all  probability  near  the  town  of  Telmetsiis,  wbiii 
derived  its  name  from  it.  [L.  &] 

TELMI'SSICUS  SINUS,  a  bay  betwmi  Ljdi 
and  Caria,  which  derived  its  name  firam  the  Lrdai 
town  of  Telmessus  (Liv.  xxxrii.  16;  Lncan,  m 
248) ;  but  it  is  more  commonly  known  by  the  saiM 
Glaucus  Snus,  and  is  at  present  eailed  the  Sajr  tj 
Uaon.  [L&] 

TELMISSIS  PROMONTOBIUM.  [TEUussca] 

TE'LOBIS  (T>|Xo«/s,  Ptol.  ii.  6.  §72),  a  ton 
of  the  Jaccetani  in  Uispania  Tarraconensis,  Dm 
MartoreU.  (Cf.  Laboide,  /tm.  L  §  73;  SwiDbom^ 
Letts.)  [T.ED.] 

TELO  MABTIUS  (ron/on),  in  Galha  Narbato- 
sis.  This  name  is  not  mentioned  by  the  geograpbeo. 
It  occurs  in  the  Maritime  Itin.  and  in  tbe  Notil. 
Imp.  Occid.,  where  a  "  procurator  Baphii  Teluiema 
Galliarum  '  is  menliiwed,  which  indicates  the  oiit- 
ence  of  a  dyeing  establishment  there.  In  I-ocaa 
(iii.  592)  Telo  is  the  name  of  a  pilot  or  hehmnaii, 
and  Ondendorp  supppses  that  tbe  poet  gave  thensa 
this  name  because  he  was  of  the  town  Telo;  wfaidi 
seems  a  strange  conjectore.  And  sgsin  Silin 
(xiv.  443)  is  supposed  to  allude  to  tbe  same  ton, 
when  he  says — 

"  Et  Neptunioolse  tntnsverberat  ota  Teknis." 

The  old  Roman  town  is  said  to  have  been  st  or  neir 
Touloumn,  where  the  Lazaretto  now  is.  {Statiit.  ^ 
Dip.  det  Boucha  da  Shine,  referred  to  by  Ukot, 
GaUien,  p.  428.)  [&  LJ 

TELONNOM,  in  Gallia.  The  Table  has  a  name 
on  the  route  between  Aquae  Bomnnis  (Bcvbim 
rArtkambauW)  and  Augustodniram  {Aalm),  fUdi 
name  begins  with  T  and  ends  with  omhw,  D'Ad- 
ville  gives  good  reasons  for  sn]^0Bing  that  (he  pbx 
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TELOS. 

na;  be  7VNiba-rar-^mNix,-  ud  thus  th«  modern 
name  may  enable  ne  to  conect  the  reading  of  the 
Table.  [O.  L.] 

TELOS  (TqAoi:  EA.n)luos:  JDilot  or  Pitoo- 
pia),  a  email  rocky  island  in  the  Carpathian  sea,  be- 
tween Bbodos  and  Xisyms,  from  the  latter  of  which 
its  distance  is  only  60  stadia.  Strabo  (z.  p.  488) 
describes  it  as  long  and  high,  and  abounding  in 
stones  fit  for  millstones.  Ita  circamference  was  80 
stadia,  and  it  contained  a  town  of  the  same  name,  a 
barbonr,  hot  springs,  and  a  temple  of  Poseidon. 
The  attribnte  long  given  to  it  by  Strabo  is  scarcely 
correct,  since  the  island  is  rather  of  a  circnlar  form. 
The  family  of  the  Sicilian  tyrant  Gelon  originally 
came  from  Teles.  (Herod,  vil  153.)  Acoirding 
to  Pliny  (iv.  69)  the  island  was  celebrated  for  a 
species  of  (nntment,  and  was  in  ancient  times  called 
Agatfaosss.  (Steph.  B.  s.  v.  T^Aoi;  Scylax,  p. 
38;  Stadiam.  Mar.  MagiU,&i7i.)  The  town 
of  Teloa  was  situated  on  the  noitn  coast,  and  remuns 
of  it  are  still  seen  above  the  modem  village  of  £pw- 
eopi.  The  honses,  it  appears,  were  all  built  in  ter- 
iBcea  rising  above  one  another,  and  supported  by 
Bbreng  walls  of  unhewn  stone.  The  acropolis,  of 
which  likewise  a  few  remains  exist,  was  at  the  top, 
which  is  now  occupied  by  a  mediaeval  castle.  In- 
scriptions have  been  found  in  Telos  in  great  num- 
bers, but,  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  stone,  many  of 
them  are  now  illegible.  (Comp.  Boea,  HeUaiica,  i. 
p^  59,  fbIL,  Raten  auf  dm  Grieeh.  Itueln,  iv.  p. 
42,  foil)  [L.  S.] 

TELPHU'SA.     [Thbu-usa.] 

TEMA,  a  tribe  and  district  in  Arabia,  which  took 
their  name  from  Tema,  one  of  the  twelve  sons  of 
IshmaeL  (Gen.  zzv.  15;  It.  xzL  14;  Jer.  zzr.  23; 
Job,  vi.  19.)  Ptolemy  mentions  in  Arabia  Deserta 
a  town  Themma  (Biiifir),  t.  19.  §  6).  Tema  is 
distinguished  in  the  Old  Testament  from  Teman,  a 
tribe  and  district  in  the  land  of  the  Edomites  (Idu- 
maea),  which  derived  their  name  from  Teman,  a 
grandson  of  Esau.  (Sen.  nsvi.  11,  15;  4S;  Jer. 
zlix.  7,  20;  Etekixy.  13;  Amcu,  i.  12;  Bab.  UL 
3;  Obad.9.)  The  Temanites,  like  the  other  Edom- 
ites, are  celebrated  in  the  Old  Testament  for  their 
wisdom  (Jerem.  zliz.  7;  Obad.  8;  Bamck,  iii.  22, 
seq.);  and  hence  we  find  that  Eliphaz,  in  the  book 
of  Job,  is  a  Temanite.  (Job,  ii.  11,  iv.  1.)  Jerome 
(^Onomail.  $.  e.)  represents  Tema  as  distant  5  miles 
(Enaebins  says  15  miles)  from  Petra,  and  possessing 
a  Boman  garrison. 

TETIALA  (T7|M<<An,  Ptol.  rii.  2.  §  3),  a  river 
in  the  Aurea  Regio,  in  the  district  of  India  extra 
Oangem,  probably  now  represented  by  the  great  river 
of  Pegu,  the  Iraaaddy.  Near  it  was  a  town  which 
bore  the  same  name.  [V.j 

TEMA'THIA.     [HinsENiA,  p.  341,  b.] 

TEUE'NIUH  (Tniunor),  a  town  in  the  Argeia, 
at  the  upper  end  of  the  Argolic  gulf,  built  by 
Temenus,  the  sod  of  Aristomachus.  It  was  distant 
50  stadia  from  Nanplia  (Pans.  ii.  38.  §  2),  and  26 
from  Argoa.  (Strabo  viii.  p.  368.)  The  river 
Fhrixus  flowed  into  the  sea  between  Temenium  and 
Lema.  (Pans.  iL  36.  §  6,  ii.  38.  §  1.)  Pansanias 
saw  at  Temenium  two  temples  of  Poseidon  and 
Aphrodite  and  the  tomb  of  Temenus  (ii.  38.  §  1). 
Owing  to  the  marshy  nature  of  the  plain,  Leake 
was  nnable  to  explore  the  site  of  Temenium ;  but 
Rosa  identifies  it  with  a  mound  of  earth,  at  the 
foot  of  which,  in  the  sea,  are  remains  of  a  dam 
fbnning  a  harbour,  and  upon  the  shore  foundations 
of  buildings,  fragments  of  pottery,  &c.     (Leake, 
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Morea,  toL  iL  p.  476;  Boas,  Jieuen  im  Petoponnee, 
p.  149;  Curtins,  Pelopomesot,  vol.  ii.  p.  383.) 

TEMENOTHYBA(T))/t<rav  Bipai,  Pans.!.  35.  § 
7 :  Etk.  TtiiuvoOuptis,  Coins),  a  small  city  of  Lydia, 
acconling  to  Pansanias  (L  c),  or  of  Phrygia,  ac- 
cording to  Hiei'ocles  (p.  668,  ed.  Wess.).  It  would 
seem  to  have  been  situated  upon  the  borders  of 
Mysia,  since  the  Trimenothuritae  (TfUfurotovprrai) 
— which  name  is  probably  only  another  form  of  the 
Temenothyritae — are  plsiced  by  Ptolemy  (v.  2.  §  15) 
in  Mysia.     (Eckhel,  vol.  UL  p.  119.) 


com  OF   TEHEKOTHYRA. 

TE'MESA  or  TEMPSA  (Tt/i«n;  and  Ti/vfrn, 
Strab.;  Ttfiitni,  Steph.  B.;  Tt/ufia,  Ptol.:  Etk.  T«. 
/ifiratos,  Tempeanns),  an  ancient  city  on  the  W.  coast 
of  Bruttinm,  a  little  to  the  N.  of  the  Gulf  of  Hippo- 
ninm,  or  Golfo  di  Sta  Eufemia.  Stiabo  tells  ns 
that  it  was  originally  an  Ausonian  city,  but  sub- 
sequently occupied  by  a  colony  of  Aetolians  who  bad 
accompanied  Thoas  to  the  Trojan  War.  (Stiab.  vL 
p.  255.)  Many  writers  appear  to  have  supposed 
this  to  be  the  Temesa  mentioned  by  Homer  in  the 
Odyssey  on  account  of  ita  mines  of  copper  (Odym.  L 
184);  and  this  view  is  adopted  by  Strabo;  though 
it  is  much  more  probable  that  the  place  alluded  to 
by  the  poet  was  Temesa  in  Cyprus,  otherwise  called 
Tamasus.  (Strab.  Lc;  Steph.  B.  s.  v.;  SchoL  ad 
Ham.  Odyu.  I.  c.)  We  have  no  account  of  Temesa 
having  received  a  Greek  colony  in  historical  times 
though  it  seems  to  have  become  to  a  great  extent 
Hellenised,  like  so  many  other  cities  in  this  part  of 
Italy.  At  one  period,  indeed,  we  learn  that  it  was 
conquered  by  the  Locrians  (about  480^-460  a.  c.); 
but  we  know  not  how  long  it  continued  subject  to 
their  rule.  (Strab.  He.)  Neither  ScyUs  nor  Scymnns 
Chins  mention  it  among  the  Greek  cities  in  this 
part  of  Italy ;  but  Livy  says  expressly  that  it  was  a 
Greek  city  before  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Bmt- 
tians  (Liv.  xxxiv.  45).  That  people  apparently 
made  themselves  masters  of  it  at  an  early  period  of 
their  career,  and  it  remained  in  their  hands  till  the 
whole  country  became  subject  to  the  dominion  of 
Borne.  (Strab.  L  c.)  During  the  Second  Punic  War 
it  Bu£feied  severely  at  the  hands, first  of  Hannibal, and 
then  of  the  Bomans ;  but  soms  years  aiter  the  close 
uf  the  war  it  was  one  of  the  places  selected  by  the 
Bomans  for  the  establishment  of  a  colony,  which  was 
sent  thither  at  the  same  time  with  that  to  Crotona, 
B.  c.  194.  (Liv.  zzziT.  45.)  But  this  colony, 
the  members  of  which  bad  die  privileges  of  Bo- 
man citizens,  does  ix)t  appear  to  have  been  nn- 
merooa,  and  the  town  never  rose  to  be  a  place  of 
importance.  Its  copper  mines,  which  are  alluded 
to  by  several  writers  (Ovid,  Met  xv.  706 ;  Stat.  Sib). 
i.  1.  42),  had  ceased  to  be  productiTe  in  the  days  of 
Strabo  (Strab.  vi.  p.  256).  The  only  mention  c4 
Tempea  which  occurs  in  Boman  history  is  in  connec- 
tion with  the  great  servile  insurrection  under  Spar- 
tacns,  when  a  remnant  of  the  servile  force  seem  to 
have  established  themselves  at  Tempea,  and  for  a 
time  maintained  possession  of  the  town.  (Cie.  Verr. 
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T.  15, 16.)  Iti  iitnra  i<  aftennrds  fonnd  in  til  tba 
geogrtphen,  u  well  ■■  in  the  TabnU,  eo  that  it 
mait  hive  eabaieted  as  *  town  thronghont  the  Ro- 
man Empire.  (Strab.  {.&;  Plin.  iii.  5.  a.  10;  PtoL 
iii.  I.  §  9;  Tub.  Pmt.)  Paasaniaa  ezpreKily  tells 
na  it  wa<  still  inhabited  in  his  day;  and  Pliny  also 
notices  It  for  tlie  exoellence  of  its  wina.  (Pans,  vi 
6.  §  10;  Plin.  xiv.  6.  s.  8.)  The  period  of  iU  de- 
straction  is  unknown ;  bnt  after  the  fall  of  the 
Boman  Empire  the  name  whollj  disappears,  and 
its  exact  site  lias  never  been  determined.  The  best 
due  is  that  afforded  bj  the  Tabula  (which  aoootds 
wall  with  the  statements  of  Pliny  and  Strabo), 
that  it  was  situated  10  miles  S.  of  Clampetia.  If 
this   last  town   be  correcllj   pUced   at   Anumtea 

{'Clampetia],  the  site  of  Tempsa  most  be  looked 
or  on  the  coast  near  the  Tom  del  Piano  del  Casale, 
about  2  miles  S.  of  the  river  Sacuto,  and  3  from 
Ifoctra.  Unfortnnatelj  none  of  the  towns  along 
this  line  of  coast  can  be  fixed  with  anything  like 
certainty.  (Cluver.  Ital.  p.  1286;  Bonunelli,  toI.  L 
p.  35.) 

Near  Temeaa  was  a  sacred  grore,  with  a  ahrine 
or  sanctnaiy  of  the  hero  Pulites,  one  of  the  com- 
panions of  inysses,  who  was  eaid  to  have  been  slain 
on  the  spot,  and  his  spectre  continued  to  trouble  the 
inhabitants,  until  at  length  Euthymus,  the  celebrated 
Locrian  athlete,  ventured  to  wrestle  with  the  spirit, 
and  having  vanquished  it,  freed  the  city  from  all 
further  molestation.  (Stmb.  vi,  p.  255;  Paus.vi.  6. 
§§  7  —  1 1 ;  Suid.  V.  E<i«i>^<.)  [E.  U.  B.] 

TEMt'SDU  (4  TtluoSia,  PtoL  tI  4.  §  3).  one  of 
the  districts  into  which  ancient  Persia  was  dinded. 
It  cannot  now  be  determined  exactly  what  its  posi- 
tion was;  bat,  as  it  adjoined  the  Mesabatae,  it  pro- 
bably was  part  of  a  long  narrow  plain  which  extends 
through  that  province  in  a  direction  north-west  and 
louth-east.  (Lsssen,  in  Ersch  and  Gruber's  Enegd. 
ToL  xvii.  p.  438.)  [v.] 

TEMMICKS.     [BoEOTiA,  p.  414.] 

TEMNUS  (Tq^vov  ipos),  a  mountain  range  of 
Mysia,  extending  from  Mount  Ida  eastward  into 
Phrygia,  and  dividing  Mysia  into  two  halves,  a 
northern  and  a  aonthem  one.  It  contained  the 
sources  of  the  Haeestos,  Myains,  Caicns,  and 
Evenna.  (Strab.  xiii.  p.  616;  Ptol.  r.  2.  §  IS.) 
Hamilton  (^Setearehu,  ii.  p.  125)  is  inclined  to  be- 
lieve that  Mons  Temnns  is  the  same  as  the  At 
Dagh,  or,  as  it  is  commonly  called  in  maps,  Morad 
Dofh.  [L.  &] 

TEMMUS  (T^uwi:  Eth.  Tq/ivlnrt),  a  town  of 
Aeolis  in  Asia  Minor,  not  far  from  the  river  Hermos, 
aitoated  on  a  height,  fmm  which  a  oommaoding  view 
was  obtained  over  the  territories  of  Cyme,  Phocaea, 
and  Smyrna.  (Strab.  xiii.  p.  621.)  From  a  passage 
in  Paosanias  (v.  IS.  §  4),  it  might  be  inferred  that 
the  town  iras  situated  on  the  northern  bank  of  the 
Hermna.  Bat  tliis  is  irreconcilable  with  the  state- 
ment that  Temnns  wss  30  miles  south  of  Cyme,  and 
with  the  remarks  of  all  other  writers  sUuding  to 
the  place.  Pliny  (t.  29)  also  seems  to  be  m;«t»lr»n 
in  placing  Temnns  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hennas,  for 
although  the  depoeits  of  the  river  have  formed  an 
extensive  alluvial  tract  of  land,  it  is  evident  that  the 
■ea  never  extended  as  far  as  the  lite  of  Temnns.  The 
town  had  already  much  decayed  in  the  time  of  Stra- 
bo, though  it  never  appears  to  have  been  very  large. 
(Xenoph.  BdL  iv.  8.  §  5;  Herod,  i.  149;  Pdyb. 
T.  77,  zx.  25;  Cic  pro  Flaec  18.)  In  the  reign  of 
Tiberius  it  was  much  injured  by  an  earthquake  (Tac. 
Anm.  ii.  47),  and  in  the  time  of  Pliny  it  had  ceased 


TEMPE. 
to  be  inhalHtad  altogether.    Ita-nte  is  ecnnnool^ 
identified  vrith  the  modern  JfeawMs,  tbongh  Teziv, 
in  his  Detr^ptim  i*  TAne  Mmeun,  looks  for  it  at 
the  site  of  the  Tillage  of  daai-fusar.     [L-  &] 


COIN  OF  TRMAUa. 

TEMPE  (ri  Tiitrv,  oootr.  etTl/tina),  a  ede- 
brated  valley  in  tiie  NE.  of  Tbesady,  is  s  goif:* 
between  Mounts  Olympus  and  Osaa,  through  whid 
the  waters  of  the  Peneius  foarca  their  way  into  tiia 
sea.  The  beauties  of  Tempe  were  a  bvoorite  sub- 
ject with  the  ancient  poets,  and  have  been  dearribed 
at  great  length  in  a  well-known  passage  of  Aelian, 
and  more  briefiy  by  Pliny :  bnt  none  of  these  wiiteis 
appear  to  have  drawn  their  pictures  firocD  actual 
obeervaUon ;  and  the  ecenery  is  distinguished  nthcr 
by  saTsge  grandeur  than  by  the  svlran  beutty 
which  Aelian  and  others  attribute  to  it.  (CataU. 
Ixiv.  285;  Or.  Met  L  568:  Virg.  Ceory.  iL  469: 
Aelian,  V.  B.  iiL  1 ;  Plin.  ir.  8.  s.  15.)  The  accmint 
of  Livy ,  who  copies  from  Polybiua,  an  cye-witneaa,  is 
mora  in  accordance  with  reality.  This  writer  says, 
"  Tempe  is  a  defile,  difficult  of  access,  eren  thoi^ 
not  guarded  by  an  enemy ;  for  besides  the  dutdw- 
nees  of  the  pass  for  5  miles,  where  there  is  scarcely 
room  for  a  beast  of  burden,  the  rocks  on  both  sides 
are  so  perpendicular  as  to  cause  giddiness  both  in 
the  mind  and  eyes  of  those  who  loolc  down  from  the 
precipice.  Their  terror  is  also  increased  by  the  depth 
and  roar  of  the  Penens  rushing  through  the  midst 
of  the  valley."  (Liv.  xliv.  6.)  He  adda  that  this 
pass,  so  inaccessible  by  nature,  was  defended  by  fdor 
fortresses,  one  at  the  western  entrance  at  Gouras,  a 
second  at  Condylon,  a  third  at  Cbarax,  and  a  fourth 
in  the  road  itself,  in  the  middle  and  narrowest  part 
of  the  valley,  which  could  be  eaaily  defended  by  la 
men.  The  pass  is  now  called  Lgbotiomto,  or  the 
Wolft  MouA.  CoL  Leake  gives  about  four  miles  and 
a  half  as  the  distance  of  the  road  through  the  vaUer. 
In  this  space  the  width  of  the  gorge  is  in  sooie  parts 
less  than  100  yards,  comprehending  in  fiut  no  man 
than  the  breadth  of  the  road  in  addition  to  that  of 
the  river.  The  modem  road  follows  in  the  tncfc  of 
the  ancient  military  road  made  by  the  Romans,  which 
nui  along  the  right  bank  of  the  riTcr.  Leake  re- 
marks that  even  Livy  in  his  description  of  Tempe 
seems  to  have  sddcd  embellishments  to  the  authority 
from  which  he  borrowed ;  for,  instead  of  the  Pencins 
flowing  rapidly  and  with  a  loud  noise,  nothing  can 
be  more  tranquil  and  steady  than  its  ordinary  comae. 
The  remains  of  the  fourth  castle  mentjoned  by  Livy 
are  noticed  by  Leake  as  standing  oo  one  aids  of  an 
immense  fissure  in  the  precipices  of  Ossa,  which 
afibtd  an  extremely  rocky,  though  not  imptaeticaUe 
descent  from  the  heights  into  the  vsle;  while  between 
the  castle  and  the  river  space  only  was  left  Sir  the 
road.  About  half  a  mile  beyond  this  fatt  there  still 
remains  an  inscription  engraved  upon  the  rock,  on 
the  right-hsnd  side  of  the  road,  when  it  ascends 
the  hUl:  "  L.  Caaains  Longinns  Pro  Co*.  Tempo 
mimivit.''  It  b  probable  fima  the  positica  of  ttus 
inscripticm  that  it  relates  to  the  making  cf  the 
road,  thongfa  some  lefer  it  to  defenaivvwi^  tnoled 
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bj  Iiongmiu  in  Tempai  This  Longinas  appeus  to 
have  been  the  h.  Ctusins  Longinns  who  vu  sent 
hj  Caesar  from  Illyria  into  Thessaly.  (Caes.  B.  C. 
iii.  34)  When  Xerxes  invaded  Greece,  b.  c.  480, 
the  Greeks  sent  a  force  of  10,000  men  to  Tempe,  with 
the  intention  of  defending  the  pass  against  the  Per- 
uans;  but  having  learnt  from  Alexander,  the  king 
of  Macedonia,  ttiat  there  was  another  pass  acmes 
Ht.  Olympus,  which  entered  Thessaly  near  Gonnns, 
where  the  gorge  of  Tempe  commenced,  the  Greeks 
irithdrew  to  Thermopylae.     (Herod,  rii.  173.) 

It  was  believed  by  the  ancient  historians  and  geo- 
graphers that  the  gorge  of  Tempe  bad  been  pro- 
dn<»d  by  an  earthquake,  which  rent  asnnder  the 
inoDntain8,and  afforded  the  waters  of  the  Peneios  an 
egress  to  the  sea.  (Herod,  rii.  129 ;  Strab.  iz. 
p.  430.)  But  the  Tbessalians  maintained  that  it  was 
the  god  Poseidon  who  had  split  the  moontains 
(Herod,  t  e.) ;  while  others  supposed  that  this  had 
been  the  work  of  Hercules.  (Diod.  iv.  58  ;  Lncan, 
Ti345.) 

The  pass  of  Tempe  was  connected  with  the  wor- 
ship of  ApoUa  This  god  was  believed  to  have  gone 
thither  to  receive  expiation  after  the  slanghter  of 
the  serpent  Pytho,  and  afterwards  to  have  returned 
to  Delphi,  bmring  in  his  hand  a  branch  of  laurel 
plucked  in  the  valley.  Every  ninth  year  the  Del- 
phians  sent  a  procession  to  Tempe  consisting  of  well- 
bom  yonths,  of  which  the  cliief  youth  plncked  a 
branch  of  korel  and  brought  it  back  to  Delphi.  On 
this  occasion  a  solemn  festival,  in  which  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  neighbouring  regions  took  part,  was 
celebrated  at  Tempe  in  honour  of  Apollo  Tempeites. 
The  procession  was  accompanied  by  a  flnte-player. 
(Aelian,  V.  H.  iii.  1 ;  Plut.  <2uae>(.  Grmc.  c  1 1. 
p.  S92,  d«  Mviica,  c  14.  p.  1136 ;  BSckh,  Itucr. 
No.  1767,  quoted  by  Grote,  Sitt  of  Greece,  vol.  ii. 
p.  365.) 

The  name  of  Tempe  was  applied  to  other  beautiful 
▼alleys.  Thns  the  valley,  through  which  the  He- 
loros  flows  in  Sicily,  is  called  "  Heloria  Tempe" 
(Or.  Fast  iv.  477) ;  and  Cicero  gives  the  name  of 
Tempe  to  the  valley  of  the  Velinus,  near  Beate  (ad 
AU.  iv.  15).  In  the  same  way  Ovid  speaks  of  the 
"Heliconia  Tempe"  (Am.  i.  1.  15). 

(Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p,  390,  seq. ; 
Dodwf-U,  vol.  ii.  p.  109,  seq.;  Hawkins,  in  Walpole's 
CoUeetion,  vol.  i.  p.  517,  seq. ;  Kriegk,  Das  Theita- 
luche  Tempe,  Leipzig,  1835.) 

TEHPSA.    [Temesa.] 

TEMPYTIA  (Ov.  Tritt.i.  10. 21 ;  in  Geogr.  Bav. 
iv.  6,  Tympira;  in  It.  AtU.  f.  322,  Timpirum;  and 
in  It.  Bier.  p.  602,  Ad  Unimpara),  a  town  in  the  S. 
of  Thrace,  on  the  Kgnatian  Way,  between  Trajano- 
polis  and  Mazimianopolis.  It  was  situated  in  a  de- 
file, which  rendered  it  a  convenient  spot  for  the 
operations  of  the  predatory  tribes  in  its  neighbour- 
iKiod.  Here  the  Thransi  attacked  the  Boman  army 
under  Cn.  Manlins,  on  its  return,  loaded  with  booty, 
through  Thrace  from  Asia  Minor  (b.  a  188) ;  but 
the  want  of  shelter  exposed  their  movements  to  the 
Bonuns,  who  were  thus  enabled  to  defeat  them. 
(Liv.  zzzviii.  41.)  The  defile  in  question  is  pro- 
bably the  same  as  the  Ko/nrfAwi'  or*vA  mentioned 
by  Appian  (B.  C.  iv.  102),  and  through  which,  he 
■tatee,  Brutus  and  Cassius  marched  on  tlieir  way 
to  Philippi  (Tafel,  dt  Viae  Egnatiae  Parte  orient. 
p.  34).  Paul  Lucas  (Jroit  Vog.  pp.  25,  27) 
regards  it  as  comsponding  to  the  modem  Giir- 
(cUm.  [J.  B.] 

TEHOTEKI   or   TE'NCHTEBI    (Tiyierfpoi, 


TENEA. 


U'^S 


Tiyienipoi,  Teyxtpoi,  and  TcryxP""  of  Tayxop^oi), 
an  important  German  tribe,  which  is  first  mentioned 
by  Caesar  (A  G.  iv.  1, 4).  They  appear,  together 
with  the  Usipetea,  originally  to  have  occupied  a 
district  in  the  interior  of  Germany  ;  but  on  being 
driven  IrcSm  their  original  homes  by  the  Suevi,  and 
having  wandered  about  for  a  period  of  three  years, 
they  arrived  on  the  banks  of  the  Lower  Bliine,  and 
compelled  the  Menapii  who  inhabited  both  sides  of 
the  river  to  retreat  to  the  western  bank.  Some  time 
after  this,  the  Germans  even  crossed  the  Rhine,  esta- 
blished themselves  on  the  western  bank,  in  thecountiy 
of  the  Menapii,  and  spread  in  all  directions  as  far  as 
the  districts  of  the  Eburonee  and  Condmsi,  who  seem 
to  have  invited  their  assistance  against  the  Romans. 
This  happened  in  B.C.  56.  The  Germans  demanded 
to  be  allowed  to  settle  in  Gaul;  but  Caesar,  dechtr- 
ing  that  there  was  no  room  for  them,  promised 
to  procure  habitations  for  them  in  the  country  of 
the  Ubii,  who  happened  to  have  sent  ambassadors 
to  him, at  that  time.  The  Germans  asked  for  three 
days  to  consider  the  matter,  requesting  Caesar  not 
to  advance  farther  into  their  country.  But,  sus- 
pecting some  treacherous  design,  he  proceeded  on 
his  march,  and  an  engagement  ensned,  in  which 
the  Romans  were  defeated  and  sustained  serious 
losses.  On  the  following  day  the  chiefs  of  the 
Germans  appeared  before  Caesar,  declaring  that 
their  people  had  attacked  the  Romans  without 
their  orders,  and  again  begged  Caesar  to  stop  his 
march.  C&esar,  however,  not  only  kept  the  chiefs 
as  his  prisoners,  bnt  immediately  ordered  an  attack 
to  be  made  on  their  camp.  The  people,  who  during 
the  absence  of  their  chiefs  had  abandoned  themselves 
to  the  feeling  of  security,  were  thrown  into  the  great- 
est confiuion  by  the  unsuspected  attack.  The  men, 
however,  fought  on  and  among  their  waggons,  while 
the  women  and  children  took  to  flight.  The  Boman 
cavalry  pursued  the  fugitives ;  and  when  the  Ger- 
mans heard  the  screams  of  their  wives  and  children, 
and  saw  them  cut  to  pieces,  they  threw  away  their ' 
arms  and  fled  towards  the  Rhine;  but  as  the  river 
stopped  their  flight,  a  great  nunibo'  of  them  perished 
by  the  sword  of  the  Romans,  and  others  were 
drowned  in  the  Rhine.  Those  who  escaped  across 
the  river  were  hospitably  received  by  the  Sigambri, 
who  assigned  to  the  Tencteii  the  district  between 
the  Ruhr  and  the  Sieg.  (Caes.  B.  G.  iv.  4 — 16 ; 
Livy,  Epit.  lib.  czxzviii.;  Tac.  Germ.  32,  33,  Aim. 
xiii.  56,  Bit  iv.  21,64,  77;  Pint.  Caet.  21; 
Dion  Cass,  xxxix.  47,  liv.  20,  21;  Flor.  iii.  10, 
iv.  12  ;  Ores.  iv.  20 ;  Appian,  de  Reb.  Gall  4,  18 ; 
Ptol.  ii.  11.  §  8.)  The  Tencteri  were  particularly 
celebrated  for  their  excellent  cavalry  ;  and  in  their 
new  country,  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Rhine,  they 
poesessed  the  town  of  Budaris  (either  Monheim  or 
Disteldorf),  and  the  fort  of  Divitia  (Deutz).  In 
the  reign  of  Augustus,  the  Tencteri  joined  the  con- 
federacy of  the  Chemsci  (Liv.  I  c),  and  afterwards 
repeatedly  appear  joining  other  tribes  in  their  wars 
against  Rome,  until  in  the  end  they  appear  as  a  part 
of  the  great  confederacy  of  the  Franks.  (Greg, 
Tur,  ii.  9 ;  comp.  Wilhelm,  Germanien,  p.  141 ; 
Beichard,  Germanien,  p.  31 ;  Latham,  Tacit.  Germ, 
p.  110.)  [L.  S.] 

TE'NEA  (TfWo:  Eth.  TtrtiTiis).  the  most  im- 
portant place  in  the  Corinthia  after  the  city  of  Co- 
rinth and  her  port  towns,  was  situated  south  of  the 
capital,  and  at  the  distance  of  60  stadia  from  the 
latter,  according  to  Pausanias.  The  southern  gate 
of  Corinth  was  called  the  Teneatic,  Ccom  its  leading  to 
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Ttnea.  Stephanoa  describe*  Tenea  u  iTing  between 
Corinth  and  Mjoenae.  (t.  e.  Tf  rfa.)  The  TeoeaUe 
claimed  deeeent  from  the  inhabitanta  of  Tenedoe, 
who  were  brought  orer  from  Troj  as  priaonen,  and 
settled  bj  Af;ameninon  in  this  part  c^  tiie  Corinthia; 
and  thejr  said  that  it  was  in  consequence  of  thdr 
Trojan  origin  that  thej  wonbipped  Apollo  above  all 
the  other  gods.  (Pans.  ii.  S.  §  4.)  Strabo  also 
mentioas  here  the  temple  of  Apollo  Teneates,  and 
says  that  Tenea  and  Tenedoa  had  a  common  origin 
in  Tennns,  tbe  son  of  Cycmia.  (Strab.  viii.  p.  380.) 
According  to  Dionjsins,  however,  Tenea  was  of  late 
fonndaUon.  (Cic  ad  ^O.  vi  2.  §  3.)  It  was  at 
Tenea  that  Oedipus  was  said  to  have  passed  his 
childhood.  It  was  also  firom  this  place  that  Archiaa 
took  the  greater  iramber  <^  the  colonists  with  whom 
he  fonnded  Syracuse.  After  the  destmction  of 
Corinth  by  Mnmmins,  Tenea  had  the  good  fortnne 
to  coDtinne  undisturbed,  becanse  it  is  said  to  hare  as- 
sisted the  Romans  against  Corinth.  (Strab.  I.  e.)  We 
cannot,  however,  suppose  that  an  insignificant  place 
like  Tenea  could  have  acted  in  opposition  to  Corinth 
and  the  Achaean  League;  and  it  is  more  probable 
that  the  Teneatae  were  spared  by  Mnmmins  in  conse- 
quence of  their  pretended  Trojan  descent  and  conse- 
quent affinity  with  tbe  Romans  themselves.  However 
this  may  be,  their  good  fortune  gave  rise  to  the  line: 

tmattimr  6  KipaSos,  iyii  S"  «Iqi'  Ttninis, 

Tenea  lay  in  the  mountain  valley  through  which 
flows  the  river  that  falls  into  the  Corinltiian  gulf  to 
the  east  of  Corinth.  In  this  valley  are  three  places 
at  which  vases  and  other  antiquities  have  been  dis- 
covered, namely,  at  the  two  villages  of  Chilimddi 
and  Klhia,  both  on  the  road  to  Nanplia,  and  the 
latter  at  the  very  foot  of  tbe  ancient  road  Contoporia 
[see  Vol.  I.  p.  201,  b.],  and  at  the  village  of  AtUki, 
an  hour  east  of  ChUimddi,  on  tbe  road  to  SophiU. 
In  the  fields  ofAlMki  there  was  found  an  ancient 
Itatne  of  Apollo,  a  striking  confirmation  of  the  pre- 
valence of  the  worship  of  this  god  in  the  district.  Tbe 
Teneatae  would  therefore  appear  to  have  dwelt  in 
scattered  abodes  at  these  three  spots  and  in  the  in- 
tervening counti7;  but  the  village  of  Tenea,  properly 
so  called,  was  probably  at  CkUimodi,  since  the  dis- 
tance from  this  place  to  Corinth  corresponds  to  the 
60  stadia  of  Pansanias. 

Since  one  of  the  passes  from  tbe  Argeia  into  the 
Corinthia  mns  by  KUitia  and  ChUimMi,  there  can 
be  little  doubt  tlist  it  was  by  this  road  that  Agesi- 
laus  marched  from  the  Argeia  toCorinth  in  B.C.  391. 
(Xen.  BM.  iv.  5.  §  19.)  In  the  text  of  Xenopbon 
the  word*  an  iKftttr  iwipeakin'  nrnk  Tryfar  it 
]i6pu>9i«>,  but  TcWov  ought  to  be  snbstitnted  for 
Teydar,  since  it  is  impossible  to  beHeve  that  Age- 
■ilans  could  hare  marched  from  the  Argeia  to 
Corinth  by  way  of  Tegea.  Moreover,  we  learn  from 
Strabo  (viii.  p.  380)  that  the  well-known  name  of 
Tegea  was  in  other  cases  snbstitnted  for  that  of 
Tenea.  In  the  parallel  passage  of  the  AgmUnu  of 
Xenophon  (ii.  17),  the  pass  by  Tenea  is  called 
Karik  tA  itto^  (Leaks,  Mono,  voL  iii.  p.  320, 
Pelopofmenaca,  p.  400;  Onrtins,  Pefopmaetos, 
vol.  ii.  549,  foil) 

TENE'BRnJM(T(rKfiuii>SKfM»,Ptol.u.6.§  16), 
s  promontory  on  the  E.  ooast  of  Spain,  near  the 
month  of  the  Iberus.  Stephanus  B.  ($.  v.)  also 
mentions  a  district  called  Tenebria,  and  Ptolemy 
a  harbour  called  Tenebrins,  which  Marca  {Bitp.  ii. 
8)  takes  to  be  Alfacht  near  Tarragona,  but  which 
must  be  looked  for  to  the  SW.  [T.H.D.] 


TENEDOS. 
TENEDOS  (JhOos:  Etk.  TevAox:    Tateda, 
Turk.  Bogdtha-Adtuiiy,  an  island  off  the  ooaut  of 
Troas,  from  which  its  distance  is  <mly  408adia,  while 
from  Cape  Sgeum  it  is  12  miles  distant.  (Suvb^  xiii. 
p.  604 ;  Plin.  ii.  1 06,  V.  39.)    It  was  originally  called 
Leucophrys,  from  its  white  cliSi,Calydna,  Phoeniee,  or 
Lymessns  (Strab.  <.c;  Pans.  z.  14.  §3;  Steph.  B-S-v. 
ItrOai ;  Eustath.  ad  Ham.  72.  p.  33 ;  Plin.  I  e:),  and 
was  believed  to  have  received  the  name  of  Teoedaa 
from  Tennea,  a  son  of  Cycnns  (Stnb.  viiL   p^  380; 
Diod.  r.  83;  Conoo,  Narrat.  28;  Cic  m  Vtrr.  L 
19).     The  island  is  deecribed  as  bang  80  stjaiis  in 
circumference,  and  containing  a  town  <rf'  the  same 
name,  which  was  an  Aeolian  settlement,  and  aitnated 
OD  the  eastern  ooast      (Herod.  L  149;    Thncyd. 
viL  57.)    The  town  paeseasad  two  fasrhonis,  one  of 
which  was  called  B^ior  (Arrian,  Attab.  ii.  X.  §  S; 
Scylaz,  p.  35,  who,  however,  notices  only  oae),  and  a 
temple  <rf  the  Smynthian  Apolla    (Stn^  L  c ;  Horn. 
IL  i.  38,  453.)    In  the  Trojan  legend,  the  island 
plays  a  prominent    part,  and  at    an  early  period 
seems  to  have  been  a  place  of  considerable  impoct- 
anoe,  as  may  be  infierred  from  certain  ancieot  pn>- 
ver)^  expressions  which  owe  their  origin  to  it,  sadi 
as  TtniSios  irAfKvt  (Steph.  B.  t.  v. ;  Apoetol.  zviiL 
38 ;  Diogenian.  viii.  58 ;  comp.  Cic  ad  (^tmt.  FraL 
iL  11),  TcWSiot  &v$pcnrat  (Zenob.  vi.  9;   Eostatli. 
ad  IHom/t.  536),  TeWSuu  abKirrtis  (Stepji.  B.  a. ».; 
Pint.  QmwL  Gr.  38),  TeWSiov  aucdp  (Apoatoi.  x. 
80),  aiid  TfWtuu  (vriiyopot  (Steph.  B.   *.  r.y. 
The  Uws  and   civil  institutions    rf  Tenedos  seen 
to  have  been  celebrated    for  their  wisdooi,  if  we 
may  credit    Pindar,  whose  eleventh  Nememn  ode 
is    inscribed  to  Aristagoras,   a    prytanis     or  chief 
magistrate  of  the  island.     We  fdrther  know  £rnm 
Stephanus  B.  that  Aristotle  wrote  on  the  polity  of 
Tenedoe.     During  the  Persian  wars  the  island  was 
taken  possession  of  by  the  Persians  (Herod-  ri.  SIX 
and  dnrmg  the  Peloponne«an  War  it  Kded  with 
Athens  and  paid  tribute  to  her  (Thac  I.  c  iL  S), 
which  seems  to  have  amonnted  to  3426  drachmae 
every  year.  (Frani,  Elan.  Epigrapk.  n.  53.)  After- 
wards, in  B.  a  389,  Tenedoe  was  ravaged  by  th* 
Lacedaemonians  for  its  fidelity  to    Athens   (Xen. 
Bitt.  Gr.   T.  1.  §  6);  but  though  the  peace  of 
Antalcidas  gave  up  the  island  to  Persia,  it  jet  main- 
tained its  connection  with  Athens.     (Donasth-  c 
Polgel  p.  1233,  e.  Thaoer.  p.  1333.)     In  tbe  time 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  the  Tenediana  threw  off  the 
Persian  yoke,  and,  though  reconquered  by  Phaina- 
bazns,they  soon  again  revolted  from  Persia.  (Arrian, 
Anab.  ii.  2,  iii.  2.)     During  the  wars  of  Maoedooia 
with    the  Romans,  Tenedos,  owing  to  its  sitnatioa 
near  the  entrance  of  the  Hellespoot,  was  an  important 
naval  station.     (Polyb.  xvi.  34,  zxvii.  6;  Ijv.zxzi. 
16,  xliv.  28.)     ]n  the  war  against  Mitbiidates,  Lo- 
cuUns  fought  a  great  naval  battle  near  Teoedas. 
(Pint.  Luc  3;  Cic.  p.  Arek.  9,  p.  Mw.  15.)    In 
the  time  of  Virgil,  Tenedos  seems  to  have  entirely 
lost  its  ancient  importance,  and,  being  cooseions  irf 
their  weakness,  its  inhabitants  had  placed  them- 
selvea  mider  the  protection  of   Alexandria  Troas 
(Pans.  x.  14.  §  4).     The  fitvoDrable  sitnatioa  of  the 
island,  however,  prevented  its  ntter  decay,  and  tbe 
emperor  Justinian  caused  granaries  to  be  erected  in  it, 
to  reoave  the  supplies  of  com  conveyed  Amn  Egypt  to 
Constantinople.  (Procop.  da  Atd.  v.  1.)   Tbe  women 
of  Tenedos  are  reported  to  have  been  of  snrpasang 
beauty,    (Athen.  xiiL  p.  609.)    There  are  hot  few 
ancioit  remains  in  the  island  worthy  of  notice. 
(Chandler,  Traedt  m  A*h  Umor,  p.  22;  fnkmb. 
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com  OF  TEinoos. 

TENEDOS  (Tintos:  Eth-Tfyatis),  A  fortified 
coast-town  in  the  west  of  Pamphvlia,  2U  stadia  to 
the  west  of  Attalia.  (Steph.  B.  t.  v.;  Stadiium. 
ilar.  M.  §§  224,  225.)  It  has  been  conjectured 
that  this  town  is  the  same  as  Olbia,  the  remains  of 
which  are  exactly  20  stadia  ftfim  Attalia,  and  that 
one  of  the  two  names  was  I.jcian  and  the  other 
Greek.     (Muller,  ad  Stadiatm.  p.  490.)    [L.  S.] 

TENE'BICUS  CAMPUS.  [Bobotia,  f.  413, 
b.] 

TE'NESIS  REGIO  (Trtftrls,  Strab.  xtI.  p.  770), 
was,  according  to  Strabo,  who  alone  mentions  it,  an 
inland  province  of  Aethiopia,  Ijiag  due  E.  of  the 
Sabas,  and  not  far  distant  from  the  kingdom  or  city 
of  Meroe.  Tenesis  was  governed,  at  least  when 
Strabo  wrote,  by  a  queen,  who  was  also  the  sovereign 
of  Meroe.  This  was  one  of  the  many  districts  of 
Aethiopia  assigned  by  mmonr  to  the  Aatomoli, 
Sembritae,  or  Aegyptian  war-caste,  who  abandoned 
their  tuttive  country  in  the  reign  of  Psammetichus 
[Seubsitas].  The  lake  Coloe  and  the  sourcea  of 
the  Astapns  are  by  some  geographeni  placed  in 
Tenesis.  It  was  an  alluvial  plain  bounded  on  the 
E.  by  the  Abyssinian  Highlands,  and  frequented  by 
elephants,  liiinoceraees,  &c.  [W.  B.  D.] 

TENOS  (Tfiyoj  :  Eth.  T^rai :  Tino),  an  island 
in  the  Aegaean  sea,  and  one  of  the  Cyclades,  lying 
between  Andrus  and  Delos,  distant  from  the  former 
1  mile  and  from  the  latter  15  miles.  (Plin.  iv.  12. 
B.  22.)  It  stretches  from  NW.  to  SK,  and  is  15 
miles  long  according  to  Pliny  (/.  c),  or  150  stadia 
according  to  Scylax  (p.  55).  It  was  also  called 
Hydrussa  (^TSpoicira,  "CSpdfaaa)  from  the  number 
of  its  springs,  and  Ophiussa  becanse  it  abounded  in 
snakes.  (Plin.  2.  c. ;  Mela,  il  7.  §  11 ;  Steph.  B. 
g.  e.)  The  sons  of  Boreas  are  said  to  have  been 
slain  in  this  island  by  Hercules.  (Apoll.  Bhod. 
L  1304,  with  SchoL)  In  the  invasion  of  Greece  by 
Xerxes,  the  Teuians  were  compelled  to  serve  in  the 
Persian  fleet;  bnt  a  Tenian  trireme  deserted  to 
the  Greeks  immediately  before  the  battle  of  Sa- 
lamis  (b.  c.  480),  and  accordingly  the  name  of  the 
Tenians  was  inscribed  npon  the  tripod  at  Delphi  in 
the  list  of  Grecian  sutes  which  had  overthrown  the 
Persians.  (Herod.  viiL  82.)  Pausanias  relates 
that  the  name  of  the  Tenians  was  also  inscribed  on 
the  statue  of  Zeus  at  Olympia  among  the  Greeks  who 
had  fought  at  the  battle  of  Plataea  (v.  83.  §  2). 
The  Tenians  afterwards  formed  part  of  the  Athenian 
maritime  empire,  and  are  mentioned  among  the  enb- 
ject  allies  of  Athens  at  the  time  of  the  Sicilian  ex- 
pedition (Thnc.  TJi.  57).  They  paid  a  yearly 
tribute  of  3600  drachmae,  from  which  it  may  be 
inferred  that  they  enjoyed  a  considerable  share  of 
prosperity.  (Franz,  Elem.  Epigr.  Gr.  No.  49.) 
Alexander  of  Pherae  took  possession  of  Tenoe  for  a 


time  (Dem.  c  Pob/cl  p.  1207) ;  and  the  island 
was  afterwards  granted  by  11  Aiitonius  to  the 
Rhodians  (Appian,  B.  C.  v.  7.)  After  the  con- 
quest of  Constantinople  by  the  Latins,  Tenos  fell  to 
the  share  of  the  Venetians,  and  remuned  in  their 
hands  long  after  their  other  poesessions  in  the 
Aegaean  had  been  taken  by  the  Turks.  It  was 
ceded  by  Venice  to  the  Sultan  by  the  {wace  of  Pas- 
sarovitz,  1718.  It  is  still  one  of  the  most  pros- 
perous islands  in  the  Aegaean,  and  the  inhabitants 
are  remarkable  for  their  industiy  and  good  conduct. 
The  present  population  is  about  15,000  souls,  of 
whom  more  thaji  half  are  Catholics,^  a  circum- 
stance which,  by  bringing  them  into  closer  con- 
nection with  western  Europe,  has  contributed  to 
their  prosperity. 

The  ancieut  city  of  Tenos,  of  the  same  name  as 
the  island,  stood  at  the  south-western  end  upon  the 
same  site  as  St.  Nicolaot,  the  present  capital.  Scy- 
lax says  that  it  possessed  a  harbour,  and  Strabo 
describes  it  as  a  small  town.  (Scyl.  p.  22  ;  Strab. 
X.  p.  487  ;  PtoL  iii.  14.  §  30.)  In  the  neighbonr- 
hool  of  the  dty  there  was  a  celebrated  temple  of 
Poseidon  situated  in  a  grove,  where  festivals  were 
celebrated,  which  were  much  frequented  by  all  the 
neighbouring  people.  (Strab.  2.  c. ;  Tac  Am.  iii, 
63 ;  Clem.  Protr.  p.  18  ;  Bockh,  Trwcr.  No.  2329, 
2331.)  The  attributes  of  Poseidon  appear  on  the 
coins  of  Tenos.  There  was  another  town  in  the 
island  named  Eriston  (^Hpurrav;  Bockh,  Imcr, 
2336,  2337),  which  was  situated  in  the  interior 
at  the  village  of  Komi,  Among  the  curiosities 
of  Tenos  was  mentioned  a  fbiutain,  the  water  of 
which  would  not  mix  with  wine.  (Athen.  ii.  p. 
43,  c)  The  island  was  celebrated  in  antiquity 
for  its  fine  garlic.  (Aristoph.  Plut.  18.)  The 
chief  modem  production  of  the  island  is  wine, 
of  which  the  best  kind  is  the  celebrated  Malvasia, 
which  now  grows  only  at  Tenos  and  no  longer  at 
Monembana  in  Peloponnesus,  from  which  place  it 
derived  its  name.  (Tourncfort,  Voyage,  4^.  vol,  L 
p.  271,  transl.;  Exped.  Scienti/.  vol.  iii.  p.  2 ; 
Fiedler,  Reite,  vol.  ii.  p.  241,  seq. ;  Finlay,  But.  qf 
Greece  under  OtAoman  and  Venetian  Domination, 
pp.  276,  287 ;  and  especially  Boss,  Reite  anf  den 
Griech.  Trueln,  vol.  L  p.  11,  Eeq.,  who  cites  a  mo- 
nograph, Marcaky  Zallony,  Voyaye  it  Tine,  Time 
detllesde  rArch^  de  la  Crke,  Paris,  1809.) 


com  or  TEH08. 

TE-NTYRA  or  TE'NTYRIS  (t^  Tdnrupa,  Strab. 
xvii.  p.  814;  Ptol.  iv.  5.  §§  6,  8;  Steph.  B.  ».  v.: 
Eth.  Terrupln)!),  the  Coptic  T'entor^  and  the  mo- 
dem Denderah,  was  the  capital  of  the  Tentyrite 
Nome  in  Upper  Aegypt  (Aguthurch.  ap.  Phot.  p.  447, 
ed.  Bekker).  It  was  situated  in  hit.  26°  9'  N.,  on 
the  western  bank  of  the  Nile,  about  38  miles  N.  of 
Thebes.  The  name  of  tlie  city  was  probably  de- 
rived from  the  principal  object  of  worship  there — 
the  goddess  Athor  (Aphrodite),  being  a  contracted 
form  of  Thy-fi-Athor  or  abode  of  Athor.  The  hie- 
roglyphic legend  of  the  genius  of  the  place  contains 
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TENTYEA. 


tba  nanM  of  the  town,  and  u  generally  attached  to 
the  head-diee*  of  Athor,  accompanied  bjr  the  nga 
Kali  or  "the  land."  The  Tentyrite  Atbor  has  a 
hamaa  hm  with  the  ears  of  a  oow  (Boeellini, 
Jf^inm.  del  CuUo,  pi.  S9.  3),  and  her  attribatee  so 
closely  resemble  those  of  Isis,  tbat  it  wu  long 
donbtfol  to  which  of  the  two  goddesses  the  great 
temple  at  Tentyra  was  dedicated.  Like  Lds,  Athor 
is  delineated  nnrsing  a  young  child  named  Ehdcu, 
said,  in  hieroglyphics,  to  be  her  son.  He  is  the 
third  member  of  the  Tentyrite  triad  of  deities. 

The  principal  fabrics  and  produce  of  Tentyra 
were  flax  and  linen.  (Plin.  xiz.  1.)  Its  inhabit- 
ants held  the  crocodile  in  abhorrence,  and  engaged 
in  sangninary  conflicts  with  its  worshippers,  espe- 
cially wiLh  those  of  the  Ombite  Nome  [Ombos]. 
Jurenal  appears  to  have  witnessed  one  of  these  oom- 
bata,  in  which  the  Ombites  had  the  worst  of  it,  and 
one  of  them,  falling  in  his  flight,  was  torn  to  pieces 
and  deroured  by  the  Teiityrites.  Juvenal,  indeed, 
describes  this  fight  as  between  the  inhabitants  of 
contiguous  nomes  ("inter  finitimos");  but  this  is 
incorrect,  since  Omlne  and  Tentyra  are  more  than  50 
miles  apart.  As,  however,  Coptoe  and  Tentyra  were 
nearly  oppoeito  to  each  other,  and  the  crocodile  waa 
worshipped  by  the  Coptites  also,  we  should  probably 
read  Coptoa  for  Ombas  in  JnvenaL  {Sat.  XT.)  The 
latter  were  so  expert  iu  the  chase  of  this  animal  in 
its  native  element,  that  they  were  wont  to  follow  it 
into  the  Nile,  and  dmg  it  to  shore.  (Aelian,  Hut 
Anm.  z.  24 ;  PUn.  viii.  25.  s.  38.)  Seneca  (^Nat. 
Quaett  il.  2)  says  that  it  waa  their  presence  of  mind 
that  gave  the  Tentyntes  the  advantage  over  the  cro- 
codile, for  the  men  thenuelves  were  small  sinewy 
fellows.  Strabo  (xvii.  pp.  814,  815)  saw  at  Borne 
the  exhibition  of  a  combat  between  the  crocodile  and 
men  purpoaely  imported  from  Tentyra.  They  plunged 
boUly  into  the  tanks,  and,  entangling  the  crocodiles  in 
nets,  haled  them  backwards  and  forwards  in  and  out 
of  the  water,  to  the  great  amazement  of  the  be- 
holders. 

So  long  as  Aegypt  was  comparatively  unexplored, 
no  ruins  attracted  more  admiration  from  travellers 
than  those  of  Tentyra.  They  are  the  first  in 
tolerable  pteaerratioo  and  of  conspcooos  magnitode 
that  meet  the  eyes  of  those  who  ascend  the  Nile. 
They  are  remote  from  the  highways  and  habitations 
of  men,  standing  at  the  foot  of  the  Libyan  bills, 
amid  the  sands  of  the  western  desert.  Bat  though 
long  regarded  as  works  of  a  remote  era,  Aegyptian 
art  waa  ah«ady  on  the  decline  when  the  temples  of 
Tentyra  were  erected.  The  architectuiv,  indeed, 
reflects  the  grandeur  of  earlier  periods;  but  the 
Benlptuna  are  ungraceful,  and  the  hieroglyphics  un- 
akilfully  crowded  upon  its  monuments.  The  moat 
ancient  al  the  inscriptions  do  not  go  fiuther  back 
than  the  reigns  of  the  later  Ptolemies ;  but  the 
names  of  the  Caesars,  from  Tiberias  to  Antoninns 
Pioa  (A.  D.  14 — 161),  are  of  frequent  oceorreoce. 
Tentyra,  in  common  with  Upper  Aegypt  generally, 
appears  to  have  profited  by  the  peace  and  lecari^  it 
enjoyed  under  the  imperial  government  to  enlarge  or 
restore  its  moanments,  whidi,  since  the  Persian  oc- 
cupation of  the  coimtry,  had  mostly  fallen  into  de- 
cay. The  principal  structures  at  -Tentyra  are  the 
great  temple  dedicated  to  Athor;  a  temple  of  Isis; 
a  Typhonium;  and  an  isolated  building  without  a 
roof,  of  which  the  object  has  not  been  discovered. 
With  the  exception  of  the  latter,  these  stmctores  are 
incloeed  by  a  crude  brick  wall,  forming  a  square, 
each  aids  of  which  occapiea  1000  feet,  and  which  is 
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in  acme  parts  35  feet  high  and  15  feet  thick.  Full 
deacriptioDs  of  the  remains  of  Tentyra  may  be  finnd 
in  the  following  works ;  Belxoof  s  Traveb  m  Sabia ; 
Hamilton's  Aeggptiacaf  and  Bichardson's  TVaeeii 
along  tie  Mtdhemmtm  and  PuriM  adjaeaU,  ta 
1816 — 1817.  Here  it  must  suffice  to  notice  briefly 
the  three  priiKipal  edifices :  — 

1.  The  Temple  of  Athor. — The  approach  to  tha 
temple  b  through  a  dromos,  oommeociiig  at  a  soli- 
tary stone  pylon,  inscribed  with  the  names  of  Do. 
mitian  and  Trajan,  and  extending  to  the  portico,  a  db- 
tanoe  of  about  110  paces.  The  portico  is  open  at  tiw 
top,  and  supported  by  twenty-four  oohtmss,  rsngai 
in  four  rows  with  qtiadrangular  capitals,  having  on 
each  side  a  colossal  head  of  Athor,  surmounted  by  a 
quadrangular  block,  on  each  side  of  which  is  carved 
a  temple  doorway  with  two  winged  globes  above  it 
These  heads  of  the  goddess,  looking  down  upoi 
the  dmnoe,  were  doubtless  the  most  imposing  de- 
corations of  the  temple.  To  the  portico  succeeds 
a  hall  suppcHted  by  six  columns,  and  flanked  by 
three  chambers  on  either  side  of  iL  Next  cndn 
a  central  chamber,  opening  on  one  side  nptai  a 
staircase,  on  the  other  into  two  small  chambos. 
This  is  followed  by  a  similar  chamber,  also  with 
lateral  ro(ans ;  and,  lasUy,  comes  the  nao*  <it  sancti- 
ary,  which  is  small,  surrounded  by  a  corridor,  sad 
flanked  on  either  side  by  three  chambers.  The  hie- 
roglyphics and  pictureaqne  decor»tions  are  so  bo- 
merona,  that  nowhere  en  the  walls,  columns,  aichi- 
tnvee,  or  ceiling  of  the  temple,  is  there  a  tpice  of 
two  feet  imoocupied  by  tiiem.  They  represent  mm 
and  women  engaged  in  various  religious  or  secslir 
employments;  animals,  plants,  public  ceremoniesud 
prooessions,  and  the  emblems  of  agriculture  orlnsna- 
factores.  Occasionally,  also,  occur  historical  poc- 
traite  of  great  intowt,  such  as  those  of  Cleopitn 
and  her  son  Caesarion.  The  effect  of  this  wilder- 
ness of  highly-coloured  baaso-relievoe  was  greatly 
enhanced  by  the  mode  by  which  the  temple  iisjf 
was  lighted.  The  sanctuaiy  itself  is  quite  dark:  the 
light  is  admitted  into  the  chambers  through  small 
perforations  in  their  vralls.  Yet  the  entire  structnn 
disphiys  wealth  and  labour  rather  than  skill  or  good 
taste,  and,  although  so  elaborately  ornamented,  nt 
never  completed.  The  emperor  Tiberius  finiiibed 
the  IMKW,  erected  the  portico,  and  added  much  to  lb 
decoration  of  the  exterior  walls;  but  some  of  tlie 
cartouches  designed  for  royal  or  imperial  namei 
have  never  been  filled  up. 

On  the  ceiling  of  the  portico  is  the  fiunoos  to&e 
of  Tentyra,  long  imagined  to  be  a  work  of  the  Fha- 
raonic  times,  but  now  ascertained  to  have  been  exe- 
cuted within  the  Christian  era.  Though  denonii- 
nated  a  lodiac,  however  by  the  French  savam,  it 
ia  doubtful  whether  this  drawing  be  not  merely 
mythological,  or  at  moat  astrological,  in  its  object. 
In  the  first  place  the  number  of  the  supposed  ogns 
is  incomplete.  The  crab  ia  wanting,  and  the  order 
of  the  other  zodiacal  signs  is  not  strictly  observed. 
Indeed  if  any  astral  signification  at  all  be  intended 
in  the  picture,  it  refers  to  astrology,  the  sodiac,  a 
we  know  it,  being  unknown  to  the  Aegyptiiaa 
Arcbaeologiats  are  now  pretty  well  agreed  that  a 
panegyiis  or  procession  of  the  Tentyrite  triad  >ith 
their  cognate  deities  is  here  represented.  The  Gne^ 
inscription,  which,  long  overlooked,  detmnioes  the 
recent  date  of  this  portion  of  the  temple,  runs  aicoi! 
the  projecting  summit  of  the  cornice  of  the  portico 
It  was  engraved  in  the  twenty-first  year  of  Tibenoa, 
A.l>.  35  (Letroune,  Imcr^  p.  97).    Cioi  tie 
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odfing  of  one  of  the  lateral  cbambera,  behind  the 
portico,  and  on  the  right  side  of  the  temple,  was  a 
smaller  group  of  mythological  fignres,  which  bos 
also  been  styled  a  planisphere  or  zodiac.  This  being 
sculptured  on  a  kind  of  sandstone,  was  remoreable, 
and  by  the  permission  of  Mebemet  Ali,  in  1821, 
was  cut  out  of  the  ceiling  by  M.  Lelorrain,  and 
brooght  to  Paris.  It  was  purchased  by  the  French 
government,  and  is  now  in  the  Imperial  Hnseum. 
It  is  probably  a  few  yean  older  than  the  larger 
zodiac 

2.  The  Tteium.  —  "  The  chapel  of  Ims  is  behind 
the  temple  of  Athor."  (Strab.  xvii.  p.  814.)  It 
stands,  indeed,  immediately  behind  its  SW.  angle. 
It  consists  of  one  central  and  two  lateral  chambers, 
with  a  corridor  in  front.  Among  its  hieroglyphics 
appear  the  names  of  Angnetos,  Claudius,  and  Nero. 
About  170  paces  K  of  this  chapel  stands  a  pylon, 
with  a  Greek  inscription,  imparting  tbat  in  the 
thirty-first  year  of  Caesar  (Augustas)  it  was  dedi- 
cated to  Isis.     (Letronne,  lb.  pp.  82,  84.) 

3.  The  Typhoniwny  as  it  is  denominated  from 
the  emblems  of  Typhon  on  its  walls,  stands  about 
90  paces  N.  of  the  great  temple.  It  comprises  two 
outer  passage-chambers  and  a  central  and  lateral  ady- 
tam.  A  peristyle  of  twenty-two  columns  surrounds 
the  sides  and  the  rear  of  the  building.  On  its  walla 
are  inscribed  the  names  of  Tnyan,  Hadrian,  and 
Antoninus  Pins.  But  althongh  the  symbols  of  the 
principle  of  destniction  are  found  on  its  walls,  Ty- 
phon can  hardly  have  been  the  presiding  deity  of 
this  temple.  From  the  circumstance  that  all  the 
other  sculptures  refer  to  the  birth  of  EhGon,  Cham- 
poUion  (^Lettm  tur  VEgypte,  vol  iL  p.  67)  suggests 
that  this  was  one  of  the  chapels  styled  "tbmraeisi," 
or  "  lying-in  places,"  and  that  it  commemorated  the 
accouchment  of  Athor,  mother  of  Ehiou.  Typhon 
is  here  accordingly  In  a  subordinate  character,  and 
symbolises  not  destruction,  but  darkness,  chaoe,  or 
the  "  night  primeral,"  which  precedes  creation  and 
birth. 

For  the  monuments  of  Tentyra,  besides  the  works 
already  enumerated,  Wilkinson's  Ancient  Egypiiam 
and  Uoiam  Egypt  and  TItebet,  and  the  volumes 
in  the  Library  of  Entertaining  Knowledge,  en- 
titled Britieh  Muteum,  Egyptian  Antiquitiet,  may 
be  consulted ;  and  for  the  zodiacs,  Visconti,  Oeueret 
tom.  It.  ;  Letronne,  Obeematiom  tur  fObjet  dee  Re- 
pritentaiioM  Zodiacalet  de  VAntiquitij  8to.  Paris, 
1 824  ;  or  Ualma,  Examen  el  Explicatiom  dee  Zo- 
dicuiaee  Egyptiennet,  8to.  1822.  [W.  B.  D.] 

TENUBCIO.     [TmnRTiuM.] 

TEOS  {Tfttf.Eth.  Tiiios),  an  Ionian  city  on  the 
coast  of  Asia  Minor,  on  the  south  side  of  the  isthmus 
connecting  the  Ionian  peninsula  of  Mount  Mimas 
with  the  mainhud.  It  was  originally  a  colony  of 
the  llinyae  of  Orchomenoa  led  out  by  Athamas,  bat 
during  the  Ionian  migration  the  inhabitants  were 
joined  by  numerous  colonists  from  Athens  under 
Naaclus,  a  son  of  Codrus,  Apoecus,  and  Damasus; 
and  afterwanls  their  number  was  further  increased 
by  Boeotians  imder  Geres.  (Strab.  zir.  p.  633; 
Pans.  vii.  3.  §  3;  Herod.  I  142;  Scybz,  p.  37; 
Steph.  B.  t.  e.)  The  city  had  two  good  harbours, 
one  of  which  is  mentioned  even  by  Scylax,  and  the 
second,  30  stadia  distant  from  the  hsmer,  is  called  by 
Scrabo  TtllpalSai  (ziv.  p.  644),  and  by  Livy  (xzrvii. 
27)  Geraeslicos,  Teos  became  a  flourishing  com- 
mercial town,  and  enjoyed  its  prosperity  until  the  time 
of  the  Fenian  dominion,  when  its  inhabitants,  nnable 
to  bear  the  insolence  <k  the  barbarians,  abandoned 
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their  city  and  removed  to  Abdeia  in  Thrace.  (Herod, 
i.  168;  Strab.  L  c.)  But  though  deserted  by  the 
greater  part  of  its  inhabitants.  Tecs  still  continued 
to  be  one  of  the  Ionian  cities,  and  in  alliance  with 
Athens.  (Thucyd.  iiL  32.)  After  the  Sicilian 
disaster,  Teos  revolted  from  Athens,  but  was  speedily 
reduced  (Thucyd.  viii.  16,  19,  20).  In  the  war 
against  Antiochus,  the  fleet  of  the  Romans  and  Rho- 
dians  gained  a  victory  over  that  of  the  Syrian  king 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  city.  (Liv.  /.  c;  comp. 
Folyb.  V.  77.)  The  vicinity  of  Teos  produced  ex- 
cellent wiue,  whence  Bacchus  was  one  of  the  chief 
divinities  of  the  place.  Pliny  (v.  38)  erroneously 
calls  Teoe  an  island,  for  at  most  it  could  only  be 
termed  a  peninsakk  (Comp.  Pomp.  Meb^  i.  17 ;  Ptol. 
V.  2.  §  6.)  There  still  exist  considerable  remains  of 
Teos  at  a  place  called  Sigkajik,  which  seems  to  have 
been  one  of  the  ports  of  the  ancient  city,  and  the 
walls  of  which  are  constructed  of  the  ruins  of  Teos, 
so  that  they  are  covered  with  a  nnmber  of  Greek  in- 
scriptions of  considerable  interest,  referring,  as  they  do, 
to  treaties  made  between  the  Teians  and  other  states, 
such  as  the  Romans,  Aetolians,  and  several  cities 
of  Crete,  by  all  of  whom  the  inviolability  of  the 
Teian  territory,  the  worship  of  Bacchus,  and  the  right 
of  asylum  are  confirmed.  The  most  interesting 
among  the  ruins  of  Teos  are  those  of  the  theatre  and 
of  the  great  and  splendid  temple  of  Bacchus ;  the 
massive  walls  of  the  city  also  may  still  be  traced 
along  their  whole  extent  The  theatre  commands 
a  magnificent  view,  overlooking  the  site  of  the  an- 
cient city  and  the  bay  as  far  as  the  bold  promontory 
of  Myonnesus  and  the  distant  island  of  Samos.  For 
a  detailed  description  of  these  remains,  see  Hamilton, 
Reeearchee,  ii.  p.  11,  foil;  comp.  Leake,  Atia  Mmor, 
f.  350.  [L.  S.] 


com   OF  TEOS. 

TERACA'TRLAi;  (TtpoKarpicu),  a  German 
tribe  in  Noricum,  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube, 
probably  on  the  sooth  of  the  territory  occupied  by 
the  Baemi  (Ptol.  ii.  11.  §  26.)  [L.  S.] 

TEBEDON.  [Euphrates]. 

TEREN  (T^pTjj-,  Diod.  v.  72),  a  river  in  Crete, 
perhaps  a  tribataiy  of  the  Amnisus,  or  the  modem 
ApoeeUmL  [T.  H.  D.] 

TERENUTHIS(T»p««'oi;9ij,  Not.  Iti^.),  the  mo- 
dem Terameh,  a  town  in  Lower  A^ypt,  was  situated 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Canopic  arm  of  the  Nile. 
At  this  pomt  a  pass  through  the  hills  conducted  to 
the  Natron  Lakes,  about  30  miles  to  the  W.  of  the 
town.  The  people  of  Terenuthis  farmed  of  the  go- 
vernment a  monopoly  for  ooUecting  and  exporting 
natron.  [Kitbiae].  Buiua  at  the  modem  hamlet 
of  Aboa-Betlm  represent  the  ancient  Terenuthis. 
(Sonnini,  Voyage;  vol.  i.  p.  228.)         [W.  B.  D.] 

TEREPS  FLUVlUa    [Tadee.] 

TERESES  FOBTUNALES,  a  place  in  the  W.  of 
Hispania  Baetica  (Flia  iii.  1.  s.  3).      [T.  H.  D.] 

TERGESTE  (Jtpytint, Strab. Ti/rrtoToy,  PtoL: 
Eth.  Tergestinus :  Trieste),  a  city  of  Venetia  or  Istria, 
situated  on  a  bay  to  which  it  gave  the  name  of  Teb- 
OKSTiHus  SiHva,  which  forms  the  inner  bight  or 
extremity  of  the  Adriatic  sea  towards  the  N.    It 
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was  very  oetr  the  eonfines  of  btris  ind  VenetU,  so 
thmt  (here  u  ooosidenble  ducrepancj  between  an- 
cient aotbora  as  to  which  of  theae  proTiooes  it  be- 
longed, both  Strabo  and  Ptolemy  reckoning;  it  • 
dtj  of  Istria,  while  Pliny  inclodes  it  in  the  ref^on 
of  the  Cami,  which  was  comprised  in  Venetia. 
(Strab.  T.  p.  215,  Tii.  p.  314;  Plin.  iii.  18.  s.  82; 
PloL  iiL  1.  §  27.)  Uela  on  the  oonttary  calls  it  the 
bonndaiy  of  Illyricam  (ii.  4.  §  3).  From  the 
time  that  the  Formio,  a  river  which  falls  into  the  sea 
6  miles  S.  of  TriaU,  became  fixed  as  the  boondary 
of  the  provinces  [Formio],  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  Plinj's  attribation  is  correct.  It  is  probable 
that  Terpeste  was  originally  a  native  town  either  of 
the  Cami  or  btrians,  bnt  no  mention  is  found  of  its 
name  till  after  the  Boman  oonqaest,  nor  does  it 
appear  to  have  riMn  into  a  place  of  importance  until 
a  later  period.  The  firet  historical  mention  of  it  is 
in  B.  c  51,  when  we  learn  that  it  was  taken  and 
plundered  by  a  sudden  incursion  of  the  neigfaboor- 
ing  barbarians  (Caes.  B.  G.  viii.  24;  Appian,  lUgr. 
18)  ;  bnt  from  the  terms  in  which  it  is  there  no- 
ticed it  is  evident  that  it  was  already  a  Boman 
town,  and  apparently  had  already  received  a  Boman 
colony.  It  was  afterwards  restored,  and,  to  protect 
it  for  the  future  against  similar  disasters,  was  forti- 
fied with  a  wall  and  towers  by  Octavian  in  B.  c.  32. 
(Grutcr,  /nfcr.  p.  866.  6.)  It  is  certain  that  it 
enjoyed  the  rank  of  a  Colonia  from  the  time  of  Au- 
gustus, and  is  styled  such  both  by  Pliny  and  Ptolemy. 
(Plin.  iii.  18.  s.  28;  Ptol.  ui.  1.  §  37.)  That  em- 
peror also  placed  under  the  protection  and  authority 
of  the  city  the  neighbouring  barbarian  tribes  of  the 
Cami  and  Catali,  and,  by  reducing  to  subjection 
their  more  formidable  neighbours,  the  lapodes,  bid 
the  foundations  of  the  prosperity  of  Tergesta.  The 
growth  of  this  was  mainly  promoted  by  the  advan- 
tages of  its  port,  which  is  the  only  good  harbour  in 
this  part  of  the  Adriatic;  but  it  was  apparently  over- 
shadowed by  the  greatness  of  the  neighbouring 
Aquileia,  and  Tergeste,  though  a  considerable  mu- 
nicipal town,  never  rone  in  ancient  timee  to  a  com- 
manding position.  We  even  learn  that  in  the  reign 
of  Antoninus  Pins  the  citizens  obtained  the  admis- 
sion of  the  Cami  and  Catsli — who  had  previously 
been  mere  subjects  or  dependents — to  the  Boman 
"  civitas,"  in  order  that  they  might  share  the  bunhen- 
■ome  honours  of  the  local  magistracy.  (OrelL  Inter. 
4040.)  The  inscription  from  which  we  leam  this 
fact  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  miwicipiil  records 
preserved  to  as  from  ancient  times,  and  has  been 
repeatedly  published,  especially  with  notes  and  il- 
lustrations by  C.  T.  Zumpt  {Decretmn  Munieipaia 
Terffatmum,  4to.  Berol.  1837)  and  by  Gottling 
(Fmfzehn  Romitche  Urlamdm,  p.  75).  No  subse- 
quent mention  of  Tergeste  is  foood  in  history  under 
the  Boman  Empire;  but  it  is  certain  that  it  conti- 
nued to  exist;  and  retained  its  position  as  a  consi- 
derable town  throughout  the  middle  ages.  Bnt  it  is 
only  within  the  last  century  that  it  has  risen  to  the 
position  that  it  now  occupies  of  one  of  the  most  po- 
pulous and  flourishing  cities  on  the  Adriatic.  The 
only  remains  of  antiquity  extant  at  Trietle  are  some 
portions  of  a  Boman  temple,  boilt  into  the  modem 
cathedral,  together  with  several  inscriptions  (m- 
clnding  tlie  celebrated  one  already  noticed)  and  some 
fragments  of  friezes,  bas-reliefs,  &c 

Tergeste  is  pUced  by  the  Itineraries  at  a  distance 
of  84  miles  from  Aquileia,  on  the  line  of  road  which 
followed  the  coast  from  that  city  into  Istria.  (Jtm. 
AnL  p.  870;   Tai.  PmU)     PUny,  less  carrectly, 
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calls  it  33  miles  from  that  city  (Plin.  t  e.>  The 
spacious  gulf  on  which  it  was  situated,  called  by 
Pliny  the  TKBOBamnn  Suva,  is  still  known  as 
the  Gtdfof  Triete.  [E.  H.  B.] 

TERGOLAPE,  a  town  in  Koricum,  on  the  nad 
from  (hHlaba  to  Juvavum ;  was  situated  in  all  pcv»- 
bability  near  LambaiA.  (Tab.  PmL;  Mncbar, 
Iforibm,  vol  L  p.  266.)  [L.  &] 

TEBIA  (T^fKia),  is  mentioned  in  Homer  (IL  iL 
829)  in  connection  with  a  lofty  mountain,  or  as  a 
mountain  itself  (Tiip*iiis  ipos  oiru),  and,  according 
to  Strab  (zii.  p.  565,  comp.  ziiL  p.  589),  onght  to 
be  regarded  as  a  height  in  the  neighboorhood  of  Cy- 
zicns;  although  others  pointed  out,  at  a  distance  of 
40  stadia  from  Lampgacus,  a  hill  vrith  a  temple  of 
the  Mother  of  the  Gods,  sumamed  Tereia.       [L.  &] 

TK'RUS  (Truuas:  Fimie  di  &  LeomardoX  a 
river  of  Sicily,  on  the  E.  coast  of  the  island,  flowing 
into  the  sea  between  Catana  and  Syracuse.  It  is 
mentioned  by  Pliny  (iii.  8.  s.  14)  immediately  after 
the  Symasthus;  and  ScyUz  tells  us  it  was  navigable 
for  the  distance  of  20  stadia  np  to  Leontini.  (Scyl, 
p.  4.  §  13.)  Though  this  kst  sUtemeut  is  not 
quite  accurate,  inasmuch  as  Leontini  is  at  least  60 
stadia  from  the  sea,  it  leaves  Uttle  doubt  tliat  the 
river  meant  is  that  now  called  the  /'none  iS  & 
Leonardo,  which  6ows  from  the  Lake  of  Lemtimi 
(which  is  not  mentioned  by  any  ancient  author)  to 
the  sea.  It  has  its  outlet  in  a  small  bay  or  core, 
which  afibrds  a  tolerable  shelter  for  shipping.  Henee 
we  find  the  month  of  the  Terias  twice  selected  by 
the  Athenians  as  a  balting-pUce,  while  proceeding 
with  their  fieet  along  the  E.  coast  of  Sicily.  (Tfanc 
vi.  50,  96.)  The  connection  of  the  Terias  with 
Leontini  is  confirmed  by  Diodoms,  who  tells  ns  that 
Dionysius  encamped  on  the  banks  of  that  river  near 
the  city  of  Leontini.     (Diod.  xiv.  14.)      [E.  H.  B.1 

TEBICIAE.    [Tdiciab.] 

TEKIMA  (Ttfira,  bat  T^im  Lyoophr.:  EA 
TfotMs,  Terinaens),  a  dty  on  the  W.  coast  of 
the  Brattian  peninsula,  near  the  Gul/'  of  Sl  £•- 
/enia,  to  which  it  gave  the  naine  of  Tkrihabi.'S 
Siiiua.  All  writera  agree  in  representing  it  as  a 
Greek  city  and  a  colony  of  Crotona  (Scymn.  Oh. 
307;  Stepb.  B.  t.  v.;  ScyL  p.  4.  §  12;  Strab.  vi 
p.  856;  Plin.  iii  5.  s.  10;  Solin.  8.  §  10),  hot 
we  have  no  account  of  the  time  or  circnmstanna 
of  its  foundation.  It  was  regarded  as  the  burial- 
place  of  the  Siren  Ligeia,  a  tradition  which  rvi- 
dently  pointed  to  the  existence  of  a  more  aacieut 
town  on  the  spot  than  the  Greek  colony.  (Lycophr. 
Akx.  726 ;  Steph.  B.  t.  v.)  The  name  of  Terina  a 
scarcely  mentioned  in  history  during  the  flonrisbicg 
period  of  Magna  Graeda;  bnt  we  leam  from  an 
incidental  notice  that  it  was  engaged  in  war  with 
the  Thaiians  under  Cleandridas  (Polyaen.  StraL  S, 
la  §  1)— a  proof  that  it  was  at  this  time  no  incoo- 
siderable  city;  and  the  number,  beanty,  and  variety 
of  its  coins  sufficiently  attest  the  fact  that  it  must 
have  been  a  place  of  wealth  and  importance.  (Hil- 
lingen,  Numim.  de  fitaiie,  p.  53.)  Ahnost  the  first 
notice  of  Terina  is  that  of  its  conquest  by  the  Brut- 
tians,  an  event  which  appears  to  have  taken  jjaca 
soon  after  the  rise  of  that  people  in  B.  c.  356,  as, 
according  to  Diodoms,  it  was  the  firat  Greek  city 
which  fell  into  their  hands.  (Diod.  xvi.  15.)  It 
was  recovered  from  them  by  Alexander,  king  of 
Epirus,  about  327  a.  c.  (Liv.  viii.  24),  bat  probably 
fell  again  under  their  yoke  after  the  death  of  that 
monarch.  It  was  one  ol  the  cities  which  declared 
in  fiivour  of  Hannibal  during  the  Second  Panic 
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War;  bat  before  the  close  of  tbe  war  that  general 
fonud  himself  compelled  to  abandon  thia  part  of 
BmtUnm,  and  destroyed  Terina,  when  he  conid  no 
longer  hold  it.  (Strab.  vi.  p.  256.)  The  city 
never  recovered  thia  blow ;  and  though  there  seems 
to  have  been  still  a  town  of  the  name  in  existence 
in  the  days  of  Strabo  and  Pliny,  it  never  again  rose 
to  be  a  pkce  of  any  importance.  (Strab.  t  c. ;  Plin. 
iii.  5.  s.  10.)  An  inscription  in  which  its  name 
appears  in  the  reign  of  Trajan  (OrelL  Inter.  150) 
is  in  all  probability  sporious. 

The  site  of  Terina  cannot  be  determined  with 
any  certainty;  bat  the  drcamstanca  that  the  ex- 
tensive bay  now  known  as  the  (hdfo/Sta  Eufmua 
was  frequently  called  the  Surus  Terinaeus  (Plin. 
iii.  5.  s.  lU;  A  ttpwatot  (cdAiroi,  Thnc.  vi.  104), 
sufficiently  proves  that  Terina' must  have  been  situ- 
ated  in  its  immediate  piozimity.  The  most  probable 
conjecture  is,  that  it  occupied  nearly,  if  not  exactly, 
the  same  site  as  the  M  town  of  Sta  Eufemia  (which 
was  destroyed  by  a  great  earthquake  in  1638),  about) 
a  mile  below  the  modem  village  of  the  name,  and 
near  the  N.  extremity  of  the  gulf  to  which  it  gives 
its  name.  Cluverius  and  other  antiquarians  have 
placed  it  considerably  further  to  the  N.,  near  the 
modem  Noctra,  where  there  are  said  to  be  the 
■rains  of  an  ancient  city  (Clnver.  ItdL  p.  1287; 
Barrios,  de  SiL  CcUabr.  ii.  10.  p.  124);  bnt  this 
site  is  above  7  miles  distant  from  the  gulf,  to  which 
it  could  hardly  therefore  have  given  name.  There 
is  also  reason  to  suppose  that  the  rains  in  question 
are  those  of  a  town  which  bore  in  ancient  times  the 
name  of  Nnceria,  which  it  still  retains  with  little 
alteration.     [Ncceria,  No.  4.1 

Lycophron  seems  to  place  Terina  on  the  banks 
of  a  river,  which  he  names  Ocikabds  ('nicb'opot, 
Lycophr.  Alex.  729,  1009);  and  this  name,  which 
is  not  found  elsewhere,  has  been  generally  identified 
with  the  river  now  called  the  Savuto  (the  Sabatns 
of  the  Itineraries),  which  flows  by  Hocera.  Bnt 
this  identification  rests  on  the  position  asiumed  for 
Terina:  and  the  name  of  the  Ocinarns  may  be 
equally  well  applied  to  any  of  the  streams  &lling 
into  the  Gitl/qfSIa  Sufemia. 

The  variety  and  beauty  of  the  silver  coins  of 
Terina  (which  belong  for  the  most  part  to  the  best 
period  of  Greek  art),  has  been  alroidy  alluded  to. 
The  winged  female  figure  on  the  reverse,  though 
commonly  called  a  Victory,  is  more  probably  in- 
tended for  the  Siren  Ligeia.  [E.  H.  B.] 
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COIK  OF  TERHIA. 

TEKINAEUS  SINUS.    [Hipponiates  Sinus.] 

TEKI'OLA  CASTKA  or  TERI'OLIS,  a  fortress 
in  Bhoetia,  mentioned  only  in  the  Notitia  Imperii, 
but  generally  identified  with  the  castle  near  Menm, 
near  which  many  Roman  remains  are  fuund.  (Comp. 
Pallhausen,  Betchreib.  der  Rota.  EetTttrane  von 
Verona  nach  Augilmrg,  p.  86.)  [L.  S.] 

TEBMANTIA.     [Tkrmbs.] 

TEKHEBA  (rik  Tipiupa  or  Tipiupm :  Eth.Ttpiu- 
ptii),  a  maritime  town  of  Caria,  on  the  south  coast 


of  the  peninsnla  of  Halicamassns,  near  Gape  Ter- 
merinm.  (Herod,  v.  37;  Strab.  xiv.  p.  657;  Plin. 
v.  29 ;  Stepb.  B.  t.  v.,  who  erroneously  assigns  the 
town  to  Lycia.)  Under  the  Romans  this  Dorian 
town  was  a  free  city.  According  to  Suidas  (».  v.) 
the  place  gave  rise  to  the  proverbial  expression 
Tsp/iipia  Koxd,  it  being  used  as  a  prison  by  the 
ralers  of  Caria;  but  his  remark  that  it  was  situated 
between  Uelos  and  Halicamassus  is  unintelligible. 
Cramer  supposes  its  site  to  be  marked  by  the  mo- 
dem Carbaglar  or  GtrnitMhhi.  [L.  S.] 

TERMERE  (Ttpnipti),  a  place  of  uncertain  site, 
mentioned  only  by  Ptolemy  (t.  2.  §  16)  as  situated 
in  the  extreme  north  of  Lydia,  in  the  district  Cata- 
cecaumene,  near  the  two  sonrces  of  the  river  Her- 
mas.  [L.  S.] 

TERMERIUM.     [Termkka.] 

TERMES  (Jfpfits,  Ptol.  ii.  6.  §  56),  a  town 
of  the  Arevaci  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis.  It  is 
probably  the  same  town  called  TipiniaSs  and  Tep- 
imyria  by  Appian  (vi.  76  and  99).  The  inhabit- 
ants are  callad  Termeetini  in  Livy  {Epit.  liv.)  and 
Tacitus  (^Am.  iv.  45 ;  cf.  coins  in  Sartini,  p.  208). 
Termes  was  seated  on  a  steep  hill,  and  was  often 
besieged  without  success  by  the  Romans,  till  at  last 
the  inhabitants,  on  account  of  their  hostile  dispcsition 
towards  Rome,  were  compelled  in  B.  a  97  to  build 
a  new  city  on  the  phtin  and  without  walls  (App. 
vi.  99).  It  lay  undoubtedly  on  the  site  of  the  pre- 
sent Ermita  de  muitraSeiora  de  Terma,  9  leagues 
W.  of  NumantU.  [T.  H.  D.] 

TERMESSUS  (Ttpii7i<ra6s,  Ttp/aiads,  TipiuaSs, 
TtpfU(r<r6s,  TeA/u(r<riir:  Eth.  Ttpiaiaatis),  a  town 
of  Fisidia,  celebrated  for  its  natural  strength  no  less 
than  for  its  artificial  fortifications,  was  situated  on  a 
height  of  Mount  Taurus,  at  the  entrance  of  the  de- 
files which  are  tiavereed  by  the  river  Catarrbactes, 
and  formed  the  means  of  conunnnication  between 
Pisidia,  Pamphylia,  and  Lycia.  (Strab.  xiii  p.  630, 
xiv.  p.  666;  Ptol.  v.  5.  §  6,  viiL  17.  §  34;  Polyb. 
xxil  18;  Staph.  B.  «.«.;  Dion.  Per.  859.)  A  peak 
of  the  mountain  rising  above  the  acropolis  bore  the 
name  of  Solymns;  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
town  itself  were,  as  Strabo  says,  called  Solymi. 
They  were  certainly  not  Greeks,  for  Arrian  (L 
27)  distinctly  calls  them  Pisidians  and  barba- 
rians. Their  town  stood  on  a  lofty  height,  pre- 
cipitous on  all  sides;  and  the  road  ranning  close 
by  the  place  was  very  difiicult,  passing  through  a 
narrow  gorge,  which  could  be  defended  by  a  small 
force.  Alexander  the  Great  succeeded  indeed  in 
fonnng  his  way  through  it,  bnt  despairing  of  the 
possibility  of  taking  Termessus,  he  continued  his 
march.  Strabo  (xiv.  p.  666)  therefore  seems  to  be 
mistaken  in  stating  that  Alexander  conquered  the 
place.  The  consul  Manlins,  after  relieving  Isionds, 
passed  along  the  same  road.  (Liv.  xxxviii.  15.) 
The  town  of  Termessus  continued  to  exist  down  to 
a  late  period,  when  it  was  the  see  of  a  Christian 
bishop,  who  also  had  the  administration  of  two 
neighboniing  places,  Jovia  and  Eudoda.  (Hierod. 
p.  680.)  The  site  of  ancient  Termessus  has  not 
been  difiScult  to  discover  by  modem  travellers,  and 
considerable  remains  still  exist  at  Karobunar  Ktm, 
at  the  foot  of  the  height  on  which  the  andent  fur- 
tress  was  situated.  (Leake,  Asia  Minor,  pp.  133 
— 135.)  As  to  the  coins  of  Termessus,  which 
come  down  as  fiir  as  the  rdgn  of  the  emperor 
Sevems,  see  Sestini,  p.  96.  On  some  of  these 
coins  we  read  /xci^dywy  in  addition  to  the  name  of 
the  Termessians,  a  circumstance  which  confirms  the 
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statement  of  Stephaniu  B.  that  then  was  anotber 
town  of  the  same  name  in  Pisidia,  which  was  called 
Leaser  Tenneasos  (Jtfiatirais  h  fuKpi.)    [L.  &] 


coot  or  TEBHBasos. 

TERHETIS,  a  moantain  of  Ljdia  between  Uonnta 
Oljmpus  and  Tmoliu,  is  mentioned  onl;  bj  Plinv 
(T.31).  [L.S.]  ■ 

TEKHILAE  (T<f>M<Aiu)  is  said  to  hare  been  the 
ancient  name  of  the  inhabitanta  of  Ljdia,  before  the 
name  Ljdi  came  into  nse.  These  Termilae  were 
believed  lo  haTe  come  from  Crete;  and  even  in  the 
time  of  Herodotus  the  Ljdiana  were  often  called 
TeraiiUe  bjr  the  neighbonrinf;  nations.  (Herod.  L 
173,  viL92;P«a5.i.  19.  §4.)  [L.  &] 

TERPO'NUS  (Jifintrot),  a  town  of  the  lajxides 
in  lll/ria,  of  nncertain  site.    (Appian,  B.  IlU/r.  18.) 

TESA  (Tqffd,  Harcian,  PeripL  p.  83;  tturi, 
PtoL  ri.  8.  §  8),  a  small  town  on  the  coast  of  Gedro- 
«ia,  Tisited  by  the  fleet  of  Mearchos.  It  is  prtibablj 
the  same  as  the  Tdoi  or  Tpoloi  of  Arrian  (/nd.  c. 
S9).  and  may  be  represented  by  the  present  Tit.  [V.] 

TESEBA'BICE  (Tiffii«afuri|,  sc.  xii(w,  Ptripl. 
Mar.  MytSfr.  p.  1,  op.  Hudton,  Geogr.  Mm.),  is 
supposed  to  hare  beoi  a  portion  of  the  district 
inhabited  by  the  Troglodytes.  The  modem  Persian 
name  Trtt-uBartek  closely  resembles  the  ancient 
one,  and  is  said  to  mean,  when  applied  to  a  country. 
"  low  and  flat,"  which  designation  would  accord 
with  the  S.  portion  of  the  Regio  Troglodytica  in  the 
level  region  of  Aetbiopia  near  the  mouth  of  tbe  Red 
Sea.  (Vincent,  Commtnx  and  Navigation  of  tht 
Ancient;  toI.  ii.  p.  89.  [Tboolodytak.]  [W.RD.] 

TESTRINA.     [Aborioibes.] 

TE'TIUS  (Tfrioi,  Ptol.  T.  1 4.  §  2),  a  river  on  the 
S.  coast  of  Cvpnis,  probably  the  Tui$.  [T.  H.  D.] 

TETRADiUM.     [Tyriabdm.] 

TETRANAULOCHUS.  [Naulochds,  No.  3.] 

TETHAPHYLIA,  a  town  of  Athamania  in  Epei- 
ms,  wliere  the  royal  treasores  were  kept.  (Liv. 
xxxviii.  1.) 

TETRA'POLIS.    1.  Of  Atdca.    [Mabatboh.] 

S.  OfDoria.     [DoBO.] 

TETRAPYRGIA  (JrrpatvfyUi).  1.  A  town 
in  the  Cyrenaica,  of  nncertain  site,  situated  above 
the  harbour  Plynus.  (Strab.  xvii.  p.  838;  Polyb. 
xxxi.  26.) 

3.  A  town  of  Cappadocia  io  tbe  district  Gar- 
sanria.     (Ptol.  v.  6  §  14.) 

TETRICA  MOMS,  a  mountain  in  the  central 
range  of  the  Apennines,  adjoining  tbe  territory  of 
the  Sabines.  Virgil  enumerates  ^  "  Tetricae  hor- 
rentes  rapes "  among  the  localitiee  of  that  people, 
and  Silius  Italicus  in  like  manner  cloeely  associates 
tbe  "  Tetrica  rapes "  with  Nuisia.  Varro  also 
speaks  of  the  Montes  Fiscellos  and  Tetrica  as 
abounding  in  wild  goats.  (Virg.  Am.  vii.  713  ; 
6il.  Ital.  viii.  417;  Varr.  R.Ka.1.  %  6.)  From 
all  tbew  paassges  it  is  evident  that  it  was  one  of  tlis 


TEUHESSDSL 
lofty  and  rni^ged  chain  of  the  Central  Apennine*, 
which  extend  from  tbe  Monti  deUa  SbiUa,  sootb- 
wards  as  far  as  tbe  Gran  Sam,  separating  Picenum 
from  tbe  ooontry  of  the  Sabines :  and  this  positiaD  is 
confirmed  by  Serrius  and  Vibios  Sequester,  of  wbom 
the  former  calls  it  "  Hans  in  Piceno  asperrimna,* 
while  the  latter  terms  it  "  Uons  Satnnomm.'  (Serr. 
ad  Am.  I  c;  Vib.  Seq.  p.  83.)  It  cannot  be  iden- 
tified with  more  accuracy.  The  two  graminaiians 
just  quoted  write  tbe  name  "  Tetricus  Hcna  ;"  but 
Varro,  as  Well  as  Virgil  and  Silios,  adapts  the  fe- 
minine form,  wliich  ia  not  therefore  one  merely 
poetical  [E.  H.  B.] 

TETRTSIUS  [Tramn]. 

TETUS  (T^at),  a  river  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of 
Gallia,  which  Ptolemy  (ii.  8.  §  2)  places  between  the 
SlaUocanus  Portus  and  Argenos,  or  tbe  outlet  of  the 
river  Argenua,  if  that  is  the  true  reading.  It  ia 
impossible  to  determine  what  river  ia  the  Tetns. 
D'Anville  assumes  the  piece  to  be  the  bay  of  &», 
which  receives  tbe  rivers  See  and  Seltme.  Othen 
Uke  tbe  Tetns  to  be  tbe  Thsguier  or  Trien.  (XJkeft, 
GalUm.  p.  144.)  [G.  L.] 

TEUCERA,  in  North  Gallia,  ia  placed  by  tlie 
Table  about  halfway  between  Nemetacnm  QArrat) 
and  Samarobriva  (^mieiu).  T'trrre,  on  the  road 
from  A  mient  to  Arrai,  represents  Tencera.  (D'Ao- 
ville,  A'olJce,  ^.)  [G.  L.] 

TEUCRI.    [TaoAi] 

TEUDE'RIUH  (TtMpior),  a  plac«  in  the 
country  of  the  Chauci  Minores,  on  the  river  Amasa, 
in  Germany  (PtoL  ii.  H.  §  28).  Its  site  is  com- 
monly identified  with  that  of  tlie  village  of  Dorgem, 
near  Meppen.  [h.  S.] 

TEUDURUM,  in  North  Gallia,  is  placed  in  tbe 
Antonine  Itinerary  on  a  route  from  Colonia  Trajana 
[CoLoxiA  Trajaxa]  through  Jnliacnra  (JnUtre) 
to  Colonia  Agrippina  (^Cologne).  The  place  is 
Tnddem.  The  distance  from  Tuddem  to  tbe  sup- 
posed site  of  Coriovallnm  is  marked  viii.  [Cokio- 
VALI.DM.]  [G.  L  ] 

TEUGLUSSA  (TfiyXowroa),  an  island  men- 
tioned by  Thncydidee  (viii.  42,  where  some  read 
Tc^Aownra),  which,  from  the  manner  be  speaks  of 
it,  must  have  been  situsted  between  Syme  and  Bali* 
camassus.  Stephantu  R  also  mentions  the  island 
on  tbe  authority  of  Thucydides,  but  calls  it  Teu- 
tlnssa  and  an  island  of  Ionia.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  tbe  Scnilosa  menticoed  by  Pliny  (v.  36)  is  tbe 
same  as  tbe  Teuglnssa  or  Tenttossa  of  Tharv- 
dides.  [L.  &] 

TEUMESSTJS  {T:*viaiatt6s :  Elk.  T«vM^<rios), 
a  village  in  Boeotia,  situated  in  tbe  plain  of  Thebes, 
upon  a  low  rocky  hill  of  the  same  name.  Tbe  name 
of  this  hill  sppears  to  have  been  also  given  to  tbe  ran^ 
of  mountains  separating  the  plain  of  Thd)es  from  the 
valley  of  the  Asopus.  [Boeotia,  pp.  413,  414.] 
Teumessus  was  upon  the  road  from  Thebes  to.Cbalcis 
(Pans.  ix.  19.  §  1),  at  tbe  distance  of  100  stadia 
from  the  former.  (SchoL  ad  Evip.  Pluxn.  1 105.) 
It  is  mentioned  in  one  of  tbe  Homeric  hymn^  (fT^i— 
m  ApeU.  328)  with  the  epithet  X<xni>(i)  or  grassy, 
an  epithet  justified  by  the  rich  plain  wbich  sur- 
rounds the  town.  Teumessus  is  celebrated  in  tbe 
epic  legends,  especially  on  account  of  tbe  Tenmes- 
sian  fox,  which  ravaged  the  territory  cf  Thebes. 
(Pans.  L  c;  Anton.  Lib.  41 ;  Palaeph.  de  IncraHh. 
8;  see  Diet  ofBiogr.  Vol  I.  p.  667.)  The  only 
building  at  Teumessus  mentioned  by  Pansanias  was 
a  temple  of  Athena  Telchinia,  without  any  statue. 
(Besides  the  antbnities  alitad/  quoted,  see  Stnk 
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iz.  p.  409;  AristoU  Siet.  iii.  6;  Plin.  iv.  7.  s.  12; 
Sceph.  B.  $.v.;  Phot  Lex.  p. 428;  ha^, Northern 
Griece,  vol.  ii.  p.  245,  seq.) 

TEURIOCHAEMAE  (Tcvf>ioxa?/ia<),  a  German 
tribe,  occopjing  the  comitry  south  of  the  Chenuci, 
on  the  north  of  Mods  Sndeta,  in  the  modem  Ertge- 
hirge  and  Voigllimd.  (PtoL  ii.  11.  §  23.)    [L.  S.] 

TEUKISCI  (Tti/pi«toi»  Ptol.  iii.  8.  §  5),  a  Da- 
cian  tribe  near  the  sources  of  the  Tjras.  [T.  H.  D.] 

TEU'RNIA  (Tfouprio),  a  Celtic  town  in  Noricnm, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  upper  part  of  the  river 
Drarns  (Plin.  iii.  27  ;  Ptol.  ii.  14.  §  3).  Its  site 
is  still  marked  b;  considerable  rains  not  far  from 
the  little  town  of  i^mtol.  (Comp.  Orelli,  Isucript 
Kos.  498  and  5071  ;  Eufsippns,  Vit.  S.  Severi, 
17,  21,  where  it  is  called  Tibumia.)         [L.  S.] 

TEUTHEA.     [Dymb.] 

TEUTHEA&    [AcHAiA,  p.  14,  a.] 

TEUTHIS  (TtvOit:  Eth.  Tev«fSqi),  a  town  in  the 
centre  of  Arcadia,  which  tof;ether  with  Theiaoa  and 
Hethjrdrium  belonged  to  the  confederation  (avrri- 
A«a)  of  Orchomenus,  Its  inhabitants  were  re- 
moved to  Megalopolis  npon  the  fonndation  of  the 
latter.  The  PdleAcattnm  of  Galaidt  probably  re- 
presents Teathis.  (Pans.  viii.  27.  §§  4,  7,  28.  §  4; 
Steph.  B.  (.  V. ;  Boas,  Ratm  tin  Pelopormet,  vol.  L 
^114.) 

TEUTHRANIA  (Ttv9payla),  the  name  of  the 
western  part  of  Mysia  about  the  river  Caicos,  which 
was  believed  to  be  derived  from  an  ancient  M/eian 
king  Teutbras.  This  king  is  said  to  have  adopted, 
as  his  son  and  successor,  Telephus,  a  son  of  Heracles; 
and  Eurypylua,  the  son  of  Telephus,  appears  in  the 
Odyssey  as  the  ruler  oftheCeteii.  (Strab.  iii.p.615; 
Horn.  Od.  z.  520;  comp.  MrstA.) 

In  the  district  Teuthrania  a  town  of  the  same 
name  is  mentioned  as  situated  between  Elaea,  Pitane, 
and  Atameus  (Strab.  I.  c;  Steph.  B.  s.  v.;  Xenoph. 
Bitt.  Gr.  iii.  1-  §  6),  but  no  other  particalaia  are 
known  abont  it.  [L.  S.] 

TEUTHRAS  (Teiepai),  the  south-western  part  of 
Ht.Temnus  in  Teuthrania  (Ctesias,  ap.Stob.  Serm.  p. 
213,  ed.  B&hr),  is  perhaps  the  mountain  now  called 
Domaeli,  which  the  caravans  proceeding  (nmSmyma 
to  Bru$a  have  to  traverse.  (Lucas,  TroU-  Voyage, 
i.  p.  133.)  [L.  S.] 

TEUTHBO'NE  (TcvOpcin)),  a  town  of  Laconia, 
sitiuted  upon  the  western  side  of  the  Laconian  gulf, 
150  stadia  from  Cape  Taenarum.  It  was  said  to 
have  been  founded  by  the  Athenian  Teuthras.  The 
chief  deity  worshipped  here  was  Artemis  Issoria. 
It  had  a  fountain  called  Nwa.  Its  ruins  exist  at 
the  vilkge  of  Kotronet,  and  its  citadel  occupied  a 
small  peninsula,  called  Skopot,  Siopia  or  Skopi- 
poHt.  The  distance  assigned  by  Pausaniiu  of  150 
stadia  from  Teuthrone  to  Cape  Taenarum  is,  ac- 
cording to  the  French  Commission,  only  fi-om  8  to 
10  stadia  in  excess.  Augustus  made  Teuthrone 
one  of  the  £leuthero-L«conian  towns.  (Pans.  iii.  21, 
§  7,  ia  25.  §  4 ;  PtoL  iii.  16.  §  9 ;  Boblaye,  Re- 
cherchet,  fe.  p.  89 ;  Curtios,  Paoponnesoe,  voL  ii. 
p.  276.) 

TEUTIBU'EGIUM  or  TEUTOBUKGIUM  (T«u- 
rotoifyior),  a  town  in  Lower  Pannonia,  near  the 
confioence  of  the  Dravus  and  Danubius,  on  the 
road  from  Mursa  to  Coraacum,  was  the  station  of 
the  praefect  of  the  sixth  legion  and  a  corps  of 
Dalmatian  horsemen.  (/(.  Ant  p.  243 ;  Ptol. 
ii.  16.  §  5 ;  tfotU.  Imp. ;  Tab.  Peat.,  where  it  is 
miswritten  Tittobnrgium.)  The  name  seems  to 
indicate  that  it  was  originally  a  settlement  of  the 
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Teatones,  which  may  hare  been  founded  at  the  time 
when  they  roamed  over  those  countries,  about 
B.  o.  113.  No  remains  are  now  extant,  and  its 
exact  site  is  only  matter  of  conjectnre.  (Muchar, 
NorVtum,  vol.  i.  p.  265.)  [L.  S.] 

TEUTOBEBGIENSIS  SALTUS,  a  mountain 
forest  in  Western  Germany,  where  in  aj>.  9  the 
Roman  legions  under  Varus  su^ed  the  memorable 
defeat,  and  where,  six  years  Uter,  their  nnbnried 
remains  were  found  by  Drusus.  (Tac.  Ana.  i.  60.) 
A  general  description  of  the  locality  without  the 
mention  of  the  name  is  {bund  in  Dion  Gassing 
(Ivi.  20,  21;  comp.  VeU.  Pat.  iL  105,  118,  fdL). 
This  locality  has  in  modem  times  been  the  subject 
of  much  discussion  among  German  antiquaries; 
but  the  words  of  Tadtos  seem  to  imply  clearly  that 
he  was  thinking  of  the  range  of  hills  between  the 
sources  of  the  Lupia  and  Amasis ;  that  is,  the  range 
between  lAppipringe  and  Hautteiibeck.  (Giefers, 
De  AUsone  Castello  deque  Yarianat  Claiu  Loot 
Commentatio.  p.  47,  foil.)  [L.  S.] 

TEUTONES  or  TEUTONI  (Teurowj),  the 
name  of  a  powerful  German  tribe,  which  about 
B.  c.  113  appeared  on  the  firontiers  of  Gaul  at  the 
same  time  when  the  Cimbri,  probably  a  Celtic  people, 
after  defeating  the  Romans  in  several  battles, 
traversed  Gaul  and  invaded  Spain.  The  Teutones, 
however,  remained  behind  ravaging  Qaul,  and  were 
joined  by  the  Ombrones.  At  length,  in  b.  c.  102, 
they  were  defeated  by  C.  Marius  in  a  great  battle 
near  Aquae  Sextiae,  where,  according  to  the  most 
modemtc  accounts,  100,000  of  them  were  slain, 
while  80,000  or  90,000  are  said  to  have  been  taken 
prisoners.  A  body  of  6000  men,  who  survived  that 
terrible  day,  are  said  to  have  established  themselves 
in  Gaul  between  the  Mcuu  and  Scheide,  where  they 
became  the  ancestors  of  the  Adnatici.  (Liv.  EpiL 
Ub.  Ixvii. ;  Veil.  Pat.  ii.  12  ;  Flor.  iii.  3 ;  Pint. 
Mar.  36,  foil.;  0ns.  v.  16;  Caes.  B.  G.  ii.  4,  29.) 
After  this  great  defeat,  the  Teutones  are  for  a  long 
time  not  heard  of  in  history,  while  during  the 
preceding  ten  years  they  ate  described  as  wandering 
about  the  Upper  Rhine,  and  eastward  even  as  fiur 
as  Pannonia.  In  later  times  a  tribe  bearing  the 
name  of  Teutones  is  mentioned  by  Pomp.  Mela 
(iii.  3),  Pliny  (xixviL  11),  and  Ptolemy  (ii.  11.  §  17) 
as  inhabiting  a  district  in  the  north-west  of  Ger- 
many, on  Uie  north  of  the  river  Albis,  where 
according  to  Pliny,  they  dwelt  even  as  early  as 
the  time  of  Pytheas  of  Massilia.'  The  question 
here  naturally  presents  itself  whether  these  Teutones 
in  the  north  of  Germany  were  the  same  as  those 
who  in  the  time  of  Marius  invaded  Gaul  in  con- 
junction with  the  Cimbri,  who  in  fact  came  from 
the  same  qnarten.  This  question  must  be  an- 
swered in  the  affirmative;  or  in  other  words,  the 
Tentones  who  appeared  in  the  south  were  a  branch 
of  those  in  the  north-west  of  Germany,  having 
been  induced  to  migrate  southward  either  by  intm- 
dations  or  other  calamities.  The  numerous  body  of 
emigrants  so  much  reduced  the  number  of  those 
remaining  behind,  that  thereafter  they  were  a  tribe 
of  no  great  importance.  That  the  name  (tf  Teutones 
was  never  employed,  either  by  the  Germans  them- 
selves or  by  the  Romans,  as  a  general  name  for  the 
whole  German  nation,  has  already  been  explained  in 
the  article  Gerhasu.  Some  writers  even  regard  the 
Teutones  as  not  Germans  at  all,  but  either  as  Sla- 
vonians or  Celts.  (Latham,  EpiUg.  ad  Toe.  Gem. 
p.  ex.)  The  fact  that  the  country  between  the  lower 
Elbe  and  the   Baltic  was  once  inhabited  by  the 
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Teatoius  seems  to  be  attested  b^  tbe  naniM  of 
Teutemciniel,  ■  village  nev  Rattock,  and  TetUem- 
iorf,  beUreen  Tnaammda  and  SckmrUoi.  [L.  S.] 

TEDTONO'ARI  (T(im>nia/>oi),  a  German  tribe 
mentioned  bjr  Ptolemy  (ii.  11.  §  17)  in  close  prox- 
imitj  to  tbe  Tentones,  whence  it  majr  be  inftned 
that  tbef  were  only  a  branch  of  tlie  Teatones. 
(Latham,  EpOeg.  ad  Tac  Germ.  f.  cxi.)     [L.  &.] 

THABOB.     [Attbabidm.] 

THA'BRACA  (9itpaKa  coXmWo,  PtoL  tL  3. 
§§  5,  SI,  28,  riii.  U.  §  3;  Hela,  L  7%  abo  caUed 
Tabraca  (Plin,  v.  3.  s.  2,  6),  a  maritime  dtj  of  Ma- 
midia,  seated  at  the  mooth  of  the  Tosca.  It  was 
the  border  dtj  towards  Zeogitaoa,  and  a  Roman 
colony.  (PtoL,  Plin.,  tt.  oc.)  The  soinmndini; 
coantrjr  was  corered  with  thick  woods.  (Jnv.  S. 
X.  194.)  Tbabraca  was  the  scene  of  the  death  of 
Gildo.  (Claad.  Laid.  SHi  L  3S9.)  It  still  retains 
the  name  or  roionhi.  (Cf. /(M..<liit  pp.  21,  495, 
514  ;  Aoff.  adv.  Donat.  n.  32.)         [T.  H.  D.] 

THABRASTA,  a  place  in  the  Libjan  Nemos 
(Itin.  Ant  p.  72X  identified  bjr  Lapis  with  Katr 
Bonn  At^oubak.  [T.  H.  D.] 

THABU'SIUM,  a  fortnss  on  the  rirer  Indos  in 
Caria,  not  far  from  Cibyra.    (Lir.  xxzTiii.  14.) 

THAGULIS  (earyovKb,  Ptol.  iv.  8.  §  43),  or 
Taoclvb  (/(m.  Ant.  p.  65),  a  town  io  Africa  Pro- 
pria, CO  tbe  Syrtii  Major,  according  to  Lapie  near 
AS.     Called  Tapilis  in  Tab.  Peut     [T.  H.  D.] 

TUAGUKA(caUed  Tbacora  in  Tab.  Peut.),  a  {^ 
in  Numidia,  Tarionsljr  identified  with  £l-GmUar»nA 
£I-Ualnamia.    (/(M.  Ant  p.  41.)     [T.  H.  D.] 

TUAGURUM  l^iyovpor  Spot,  PtoL  tL  1 6.  §  2), 
a  monntain  in  Seriea,  stretdilng  irom  tbe  Ottoro- 
corras  in  a  northeriy  direction  towards  the  Asmiraean 
moontains.  It  is  in  the  S.  part  d  the  Mongol  ter- 
ritorj,  and  N.  of  the  HoangJio.  [T.  H.  D.] 

THALA  (e<Uii,  StnOi.  zrii.  p.  831),  an  im- 
podTtant  town  of  Momidia,  with  a  treutuy  and 
anenal.  (Sail.  J.  75,  77,  80,  89;  Tac.  Atm. 
iii.  21;  Flor.  iii.  I.)  It  is  probablj  identical  with 
Telepte  (T«Acipr4,  Procop.  d«  Aed  tL  6),  a  for- 
tified town  of  Numidia,  luring  to  tbe  NW.  of  Cspsa, 
and  from  which  there  was  a  road  to  Tacape  on  the 
Syrtis  Minor  (/im.  Ant  p.  77).  Shaw  (^Trav.  rol. 
i.  p.  288,  seq.)  takes  Ferrtanah,  both  from  its  iiiins 
and  its  sitoation,  to  have  been  the  ancient  Thala  or 
Telepte  (cf.  Msnnert,  z.  2.  p.  321),  bnt  Lapie  seeks 
it  at  Haouch-el-Khma.  [T.  H.  D.] 

THALA  (ri  edAa  tpot,  Ptol.  ir.  6.  §§  12,  14, 
16),  a  mountain  iu  the  interior  of  Libja,  near 
which  dwelt  a  tribe  of  tbe  same  name  (SdAoi,  Ptol. 
iv.  6.  §21).  [T.H.D.] 

THAXAMAE  («aXiitaty.  1.  A  town  of  EUs, 
situated  above  Pjloe  on  the  Rentiers  of  Achaia,  and 
in  the  rocky  recesses  of  Mount  Scollis,  probably  near 
the  modem  Tillage  of  Sandamiri,  at  the  head  of 
a  naiTow  valley.  It  was  here  that  the  Eleians  took 
refuge  with  their  property  and  flocks,  when  their 
eoontry  was  invaded  by  Philip  in  b.  o.  219.  (Xen. 
Sell  Till  4.  §  26 ;  Pdyb.  iv.  75 ;  Leake,  Mo- 
no,  vol  ii.  p.  204,  Pelopoimaiaea,  p.  220 ;  Cor^ 
tias,  Pelopoinaot,  vol.  ii.  p.  38.) 

2.  (Alw>  eoKifiti,  Ptoi.  iii.  16.  §  22 :  £th.  9a. 
Xofiiras'),  a  town  of  Laconia,  distant  80  stadia 
north  of  Oetylus,  and  20  stadia  from  Pephnus. 
(Paul.  iiL  26.  §§  1, 2.)  Pephnos  was  on  tbe  coast, 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Messenian  gulf,  and  Tha- 
lamae  iras  situated  inland,  probably  at  or  near 
Platsa,  upon  the  river  MUia,  the  minor  Pamisns 
of  Stiabo(Tiii.  p.361).     Ptolemy  ((.  c.)  also  calls  it 


THANA. 

one  of  the  inland  towns  of  Laconia.  Theopampas 
called  Thalamae  a  Messenian  town  (Steph.  B.  «.  s. 
eoXo^uu),  and  we  know  that  the  Messenians  said 
that  their  territory  originally  extended  as  br  as  the 
minor  Pamisns.  [LAOoxiA,p.ll4,b.]  Thalamae  was 
said  to  have  been  founded  by  Pelope,  and  was  called 
in  tbe  time  cf  Strabo  the  Boeotian  Thalamae,  as  it 
it  had  received  a  Boeotian  colony.  (Strab.  viiL 
p.  360.)  Thalamae  is  mentioned  by  PdyUos  (xvi. 
16).  It  was  subsequently  one  of  tbe  Eteathero- 
Laoonian  towns.  (Pans.  iiL  21.  §  7.)  In  the  ter- 
ritory of  Thalamae,  on  the  road  to  Oetyloa  was  a 
tample  and  oracle  rf  Ino  or  Pasipbae,  in  which  the 
fiitnn  was  revealed  to  those  that  slept  in  the  tonjde. 
i  Even  the  Spartan  kings  sometimes  slept  in  the 
temple  for  this  purpose.  The  temple  probably  stood 
upon  the  promontory  TracUla,  where  there  are 
some  ancient  remains.  (Pans.  iii.  26.  §  1 ;  Pint. 
Agit,  9  ;  Cic.  d»  Dmin.  i.  43  ;  Hermann,  GoUetd. 
i4<(er(A.  §  41.  7.)  (Leake,  iWopomenaca,  p.  178; 
Boblaye,  Reehercia,  #e.  p.99;  Curtins,  Pdaptm- 
netoi,  vol.  it  p.  284.) 

THALIADE&     [Abcadia,  p.  193,  Not  15.] 

THALLI,  a  people  of  Asiatic  Sarmatia,  E.  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Rha.  (Plin.  vi.  5.  s.  5.)     [T.  H.  D.] 

THAMANAEI,  a  people  in  centnl  Asia,  beloof- 
ing  to  the  fifteenth  satrapy  of  Dareins  Hyataspi*. 
Tbeir  exact  position  is  uncertain.  (Herod.  iiL  93, 
117:  Steph.  B.  *.  r.) 

TUAMARA  (9aiuifi,  Enseb.  and  Otmm.  s.  «. 
Hazaum-Thamar;  Baiutfi,  PtoL  v.  16.  §  8;  Tot. 
Peut ;  Tamar,  Ezek.  xlvii.  19,  xlviii.  28),  a  town  ia 
Palestine,  and  one  of  the  most  southerly  paints  io 
the  country  according  to  Ea^iel.  According  to 
Eusebins  and  Jerome  it  was  a  town  and  fortres 
one  day's  journey  from  Malatha  on  the  way  from 
Hebron  to  Ailah,  and  in  their  time  was  held  by  a 
Roman  garrison.  Robinson  fixes  it  at  KurtuJk, 
the  site  with  ruins  6  miles  S.  of  iiilk  towards 
tbe  pass  etS&fik.  (fiM.  Set.  voL  iL  p^  202, 
2nded.) 

THAHBES  (e<^«i|r,  eiWqr,  or  ^ifcft,  Ptot. 
iv.  S.  §§  16, 25),  a  mountain  in  the  easteni  part  of 
Numidia,  in  which  tha  river  Bubricatns  has  ia 
sourees.  [T.  H.  D.] 

THAMNA  (9iim:  EA.  eo^TifsX  •  l«^ 
village  cf  Palestine  near  Lydda,  on  the  way  to 
Jerusalem,  which  gave  its  name  to  the  Topaichia 
Thamnitica.  (PtoL  v.  16.  §  8;  Joseph.  B.  J.  m. 
3,  v.  4;  PHn.  v.  14.  s.  15;  Euseb.  Onom.  «.  v.; 
Steph.  B.  «.  v.;  Robinson,  BibL  Set.  voL  iL  p.  239, 
seq.,  2nd  ed.) 

THAMONDACANA.     [Nigiok,  p.  418,  b.] 

THAMUDE'NI  (eo^uuSipvO.  *  P«>ple  of  Aiataa, 
dwelling  upon  the  coast  of  the  Arabian  gul^  for 
more  than  1000  stadia  firam  about  MoSah  to  Wid- 
jeh.  (Diod.  iiL  44  ;  Agatharch.  p.  59,  Hudsoo, 
§  92,  with  MttUei's  note.)  Ptolemy  mentioiiB  tbe 
Thamydeni  (euftvSqroi)  among  the  inland  tribes  of 
Arabia  (vL  7.  §  21),  bat  in  another  passage  be 
pbues  tbem  upon  the  coast,  under  the  slightly  al- 
tered name  of  Tbamyditae  (So/ivSTtoi,  vi.  7.  §  4). 
In  Pliny  they  are  called  Thamodeni  (vL  28.  a.  32). 
Ste]dianus  B.  makes  Thamuda  (Baiiovid)  a  wigh- 
bour  of  the  Nabataeans.  The  name  is  evideotiy  tbe 
same  as  Thamnd,  a  ed^ntad  tribe  in  early  Arabian 
history. 

THANA  or  THOANA  (Biro,  Socba,  PtoL  v.  1 7. 
§  5 ;  Thorma,  Tab.  PeuL),  a  town  of  Arabia  Petraea, 
probably  corresponds  to  Dhima,  a  village  visited  by 
Bnrckhardt,  on  the  declivity  of  a  nunntain  N.  of 
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Wmfy-el-  Ghaweir.  (Robinson,  BM.  Sts.  vol.  u.  f. 
168,  2nd  ed.) 

THAPSA.     [RusicADB.] 

THA'PSACUS  (eefaf/axas),  a  town  of  considerable 
importance  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  in 
lat.  35°  15'  N.  It  is  mentioned  Terj  earlj  in 
ancient  history,  and  is  almost  certainly  the  same  as 
the  Tipbsah,  of  the  Old  TesUment  (1  Kmgt,  ir.  24; 
in  the  LXX.  written  Beufia),  which  is  mentioned  as 
the  eastern  boundary  of  the  kingdom  of  Solomon. 
There  is  some  difference  among  ancient  writers  as  to 
the  province  in  which  it  should  be  inclnded.  Thus, 
Plin;  (t.  24.  s.  21)  and  Stephantu  B.  («.  v.)  place 
it  in  Syria ;  Ptolemy  (r.  19.  §  3)  in  Arabia  Desert*. 
The  reason  of  tliis  is,  that  it  was  a  frontier  town, 
and  might  therefore  be  claimed  as  belonging  to  one 
or  more  provinces.  At  Thapsacus  was  the  most 
important  passage  of  the  Enpbrates  in  the  northern 
portion  of  that  river'a  coarse.  As  such,  we  read 
it  was  used  by  Cyrus  the  younger,  whose  army 
forded  it,  the  water  reaching  up  to  their  breasts, 
there  being  probably  at  that  time  no  bridge.  (Xen. 
AtuA.  i  4.  §  11.)  Some  years  later  Dareius 
crossed  it  to  meet  Alexander  in  Cilicia,  and  recrossed 
it  in  haste  after  his  defiaat  at  Issns.  (Arrian,  iL  13.) 
Alexander,  pursuing  Dareius,  crossed  the  river  also 
at  the  same  spot,  as  the  historian  especially  notices, 
tm  two  bridges  (probably  of  boats),  wUch  were 
joined  together  (iiL  7).  Stiabo,  who  makes  frequent 
mention  of  Thapsacus,  considers  it,  on  the  authority 
of  Eratosthenes,  as  distant  fixHn  Babylon  about  4800 
stadia,  and  from  Commagene  2000  (ii.  pp.  77,  78, 
81,  zvi.  p.  746) ;  and  states  that  it  was  situated 
jost  at  that  spot  where  Mesopotamia  is  the  widest 
(I  c).  There  is  no  doubt  that  it  derived  its  name 
from  a  Semitic  verb,  meaning  to  pass  over  (Winer, 
BibL  Worterb.  i.  r.)  :  hence  another  passage-place 
of  the  same  name,  which  is  mentioned  in  2  Kings, 
XV.  16,  but  which  is  really  in  Palestine,  has  been 
often  confounded  with  Tipbsah  on  the  Euphrates. 
Pliny  states  that  the  name  was  changed  by  the 
Macedonian  Greeks  to  Amphipoiis  (v.  24,  s.  21), 
and  Stepbanns  calls  the  Amphipoiis  of  Seleucus  Tour- 
meda.  Mo  trace  of  any  of  these  names  is  now  fonnd 
in  the  country  (Ritter,  x.  p.  1114),  nor  any  ruins 
that  can  certainly  be  identified  with  its  site.  It  was, 
however,  probably  near  the  present  Oeir.      [V.] 

THAPSIS  (erf+'i,  Diodor.  xx.  23),  a  deep  river 
of  the  Chersonesus  Taurica,  on  which  lay  a  royal 
castle.  Ukert  (iii.  2.  p.  193)  identifies  it  with  the 
Salgir.  But  Kiihler  seeks  the  castle  on  Mount 
Opuk,  45  wersts  south  of  Kertsch.  {Mim.  de  VAc. 
de  St  Peterih.  ix.  p.  649,  seq.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

THAPSUS  {Bii\io5,  PtoL  iv.  3.  §  10),  a  maritime 
city  of  Byzadam,  in  Africa  Propria.  It  lay  on  a 
ealt  Uke,  which,  according  to  Shaw  (TVav.  p.  99), 
still  exists,  and  on  a  point  of  Und  80  stadia  distant 
firom  the  opposite  island  of  Lopadussa.  Thapsus 
was  strongly  fortified  and  celebrated  for  Caesar's  vic- 
tory over  the  Pompeians,  B.  c.  46.  (Hirt  B.  Af. 
28,  seq.)  Shaw  (t  c)  identifies  it  with  the  present 
Demon,  where  its  mins  are  still  visible.  (Cf. 
Stiabo,  xvii,  pp.  831,  834  ;  Liv.  sxxiii.  48  ;  PUn. 
V.  4.  s.  3,  &C.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

THAPSUS,  a  river  of  Numidia,  falling  into  the 
eea  near  the  town  of  Rusicade,  probably  the  present 
Omed  Root  (Vib.  Sequent.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

THAPSUS.     [Stbaoi»ae.] 

THARRAKA,  a  phwe  on  the  great  line  of  nod 
which  led  across  the  desert  from  the  Euphrates  to 
Hatne  (^AUHaOir).    It  ia  marked  on  the  TabnU 
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Peatingeriana.  It  has  been  conjectnted  by  Manuert 
(v.  2.  p.  233)  that  the  name  is  a  mistake  for 
Charrana,another  form  ofCharrae;  but  this  hypo- 
thesis seems  hardly  tenable.  Reichard  believes  it  is 
represented  by  the  present  Arahan.  [V.] 

THARRAS(9<i^^oj,Ptol.:  Ru.at  Capo  del  Sao), 
a  city  of  Sardinia,  mentioned  only  by  Ptolemy  (where 
the  name  is  written  in  many  USS.  and  editions 
Tarrae  or  Tarras)  and  in  the  Itineraries,  but  which 
seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  considerable 
places  in  the  island.  It  was  situated  on  the  W. 
coast,  on  a  projeoling  point  of  land  at  the  K.  ex- 
tremis of  the  Gvif  of  Oriifano,  where  its  ruins 
are  sdll  visible,  though  half  buried  in  sand,  and 
mmierons  minor  antiquities  have  been  discovered. 
From  its  position  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it 
was  a  Phoenician  or  Carthaginian  settlement;  but 
continued  to  be  a  considerable  town  under  the  Bo- 
mans,  and  an  inscription  records  the  repaii'  of  the 
road  from  Thanas  to  Comns  as  late  as  the  reign 
of  the  emperor  Philip.  (De  la  Marmora,  Yog.  at 
Sardaigns,  vol.  ii.  pp.  359,  477.)  The  Antonine 
Itinerary  correctly  places  it  18  nules  from  Comus 
and  12  from  Othoca  (OrufoBo).  (/(in.  AnU  p.  84; 
Ptol.  iii.  3.  §  2.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

THARSANDALA  (©ofWcJj'SoXo),  a  town  in 
Thrace,  between  Byzantium  and  the  wall  of  Anas- 
tasins,  which  was  one  of  the  numerons  places  forti- 
fied by  Justinian.  (Procop.  de  Aaiiv.  1 1,  p.  305, 
Bonn.)  According  to  Reichard,  Exatalcm  now  oo- 
cnpies  its  site.  [J.  B.] 

THASOS  (9iiro3,  sometimes  eirmt :  Eth. 
Biatos:  Thaso  or  Tatto),  an  island  in  the  N.  of 
the  Aegaean  sea,  off  the  coast  of  Thrace,  and  dis- 
tant only  3^  miles  from  the  plain  of  the  river 
Nestus  or  Kara-Su.  It  was  distant  half  a  day's 
sail  from  Amphipoiis  (Thuc.  iv.  104),  and  32  miles 
from  Abdera.  (Plin.  iv.  12.  s.  23.)  It  was  also 
called  Aeria  or  Aethra  (Plin.  I.e.;  Steph.  B.  t.  v.) 
and  Chryse,  from  its  gold  mines  (Enstath.  ad 
Dionys.  Per,  517),  which  were  the  chief  source  of 
the  prosperity  of  the  island.  The  earliest  known 
inhabitants  of  Thasos  wero  the  Phoenirian.%  who 
were  doubtless  attracted  to  the  island  by  its  valo- 
able  mines,  but  who  are  said  to  have  come  thither 
in  search  of  Europe,  five  generations  before  the 
birth  of  the  Grecian  Heroules.  They  were  led  by 
Thasos,  the  son  of  Agenor,  from  whom  the  island 
derived  its  name.  (Herod.  iL  44,  vi.  47 ;  Fans.  v. 
25.  §  12;  Scymn.  660;  Conon,  c  37;  Steph.  B. 
a.  r.)  Thasos  was  afterwards  colonised  in  01.  15 
or  18  (b.  c.  720  or  708)  by  settlers  from  Paros,  led 
by  Telesicles,  the  &ther  of  the  poet  Arebilochns. 
(Thuc.  iv.  104;  Strab.  ii.  p.  487;  Clem.  Alex. 
Sirom.  i.  p.  144;  Emeb.  Praep.  £v.  vi.  7.)  There 
also  existed  at  that  time  in  the  island  a  Thracian 
tribe  called  Saians,  with  whom  the  Parian  settlers 
carried  on  war,  but  not  always  successfully;  and  on 
one  occasion  Arohilochos  was  obliged  to  throw  away 
his  shield.  (Archiloch.  Fragm.  5,  ed.  Schneidewin; 
Aristoph.  Pac.  1298,  with  the  Scbol.)  The  Greek 
colony  rapidly  rose  in  power,  and  obtained  valtuble 
possessions  cm  the  adjoining  mainland,  which  con- 
tained even  richer  mines  than  those  in  the  island. 
Shortly  before  the  Persian  invasion,  the  clear  sur- 
plus revenue  of  the  Thasians  was  200,  and  some- 
times even  300  talents  yearly  (46,0002.,  66,0002.), 
of  which  Scapte  Hyl£  prodnced  80  talents,  and  the 
mines  in  the  island  rather  less.  (Herod,  vi.  46.) 
Besides  ScaptS  HylS  the  Thasians  also  possessed 
upon  the  mainland  Galepens  and  Oeeyma  (Thuc  iv. 
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107;  Diod.  zii.  68),  StrTme  (Herod,  vii.  118; 
Said.  t.  V.  1,Tfiiai),  Datum,  *od  at  a  lata  period 
Crenides.  (BSckh,  PM.  Earn.  o/Alheiu,  p.  312, 
Engl,  tr.)  Herodotus,  who  visited  Thaaoa,  eajs 
that  the  most  remarkable  mines  were  those  worked 
by  the  Phoeniciang  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  ialand 
between  Aenjra  and  Coenjrra  opposite  Samothrace, 
where  a  hu'ge  monntain  had  been  oTertnmed  in 
aeareh  of  the  frold.  (Herod.  Ti.  47.)  The  Thasiaiu 
appear  to  have  been  the  only  Greeks  who  worked 
the  valuable  mines  in  Thrace,  till  Histiaeoa,  the 
Milesian,  settled  apon  the  Stryivon  and  built  the 
town  of  Myrcinus,  aboat  B.  c.  511.  (Herod,  v.  11, 
S3.)  After  the  captore  of  Miletus  (b.  o.  494),  His- 
tiaeos  made  an  muoccessfol  attempt  to  subdne 
Thasoe  (Herod,  vi,  28),  but  the  growing  power  of 
the  Thasians  ezdted  the  suspicions  of  Direins, 
who  commanded  them  in  b.  o.  492  to  poll  down 
their  fortifications  and  remove  their  ships  of  war  to 
Abdera, — an  order  which  they  did  not  voitore  to 
disobey.  (Herod.  vL  46.)  When  Xerxes  marched 
through  Thrace  on  his  way  to  Greece,  the  Thasians, 
on  account  of  their  possessions  on  the  mainland, 
bad  to  provide  for  the  Persian  ainiy  as  it  marched 
through  their  territories,  the  cost  of  which  amounted 
to  400  Ulents  (92,8002.).  (Herod,  vii.  118.)  After 
the  defeat  of  the  Persians,  Thasoe  became  a  member 
of  the  confederacy  of  Delos;  bat  disputes  having 
arisen  between  the  Thasians  and  Athenians  re- 
specting the  mines  npon  the  mainland,  a  war 
erisned,  and  the  Atheuians  sent  a  powerfnl  force 
against  the  island  under  the  command  of  Cimon, 
b.  a  465.  After  defeating  the  Thasians  at  sea, 
the  Athenians  disembarked,  and  laid  siege  to  the 
city  both  by  land  and  sea.  The  Thasians  held  out 
mors  than  two  yean,  and  only  surrendered  in  the 
third  year.  They  were  compelled  to  nue  their  for- 
tificationa ;  to  surrender  their  ships  of  war ;  to  give 
up  their  continental  possessions ;  and  to  pay  an  im- 
mediate contribution  in  money,  in  addition  to  their 
annual  tribnte.  (Thuc.  L  100,  101 ;  Diod.  xL  70 ; 
Pint.  Cm.  14.)  In  B.  a  4 1 1  the  democracy  in 
Thasoe  was  overthrown,  and  an  oligarchical  go- 
vernment established  by  Peisander  and  the  Four 
Hundred  at  Athens ;  but  as  soon  as  the  oligarchy 
bad  got  possession  of  the  power  they  revolted  from 
Athens,  and  received  a  Lacedaemonian  garrison  and 
barmost  (Thnc.  viii.  64.)  Much  internal  dis- 
sension followed,  till  at  length  in  B.  a  408  a  party 
of  the  citizens,  headed  by  Ecphantns,  expelled  the 
Lacedaemonian  hannoet  Eteonicns  with  his  gar- 
rison and  admitted  Tbrasybolus,  the  Athenian  com- 
mander. (Xea.  HelL  u  1.  §§  12,  32,  i.  4.  §  9 ; 
Dem.  cLepL  p.  474.)  After  the  battle  of  Aegos- 
potamoa,  Thasoe  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Lace- 
daemonians; but  it  was  subsequently  again  de- 
pendent upon  Athens,  as  we  see  from  the  disputee 
between  Philip  and  the  Athenians.  (Dem.  de  Salon. 
pi  80 ;  P)uUpp.  Epkt.  p.159.)  In  the  Roman  wars  in 
Greece  Thasos  submitted  to  Philip  V.  (Polyb.  xv. 
24),  but  it  received  its  freedom  from  the  Bomans 
after  the  battle  of  Cynoecephake,  b.  c.  197  (Polyb. 
xviii.  27,  31 ;  Liv.  xxxiii.  30,  35X  and  continued 
to  be  a  free  (libera)  town  in  the  time  of  Pliny 
(iv.  12.  e.  23). 

The  city  of  Thasos  was  situated  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  island,  and  possessed  two  ports,  of  which 
one  was  dosed.  (Scykx,  p.  27;  PtoL  iil  11.  §  14.) 
It  stood  on  three  eminences;  and  several  remains 
of  the  ancient  walls  exist,  intermixed  with  towers 
built  by  the  Venetians,  who  obtuned  paBBaeaioo  of 
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the  island  after  the  capture  of  Ccnstantinople  by 
the  Turks.  In  the  neighbourhood  is  a  lai^  statue 
of  Pan  cut  in  the  neks.  Mo  remains  have  beeo 
diaoovered  of  Aenyra  and  Coenyra ;  and  the  nunca 
have  long  ceased  to  be  worked. 

Arcbilochos  describes  Thasos  as  an  "  ass's  backbone 
overspread  with  wild  wood  "  ( . . .  IfitV  Sot*  I»av 
^X"  ioTfiKty,  t\i)t  iypiat  iwirrt^t,  Fragm. 
17,  18,  ed.  Schneidevrin),  a  deseriptiaa  which  is 
still  strikingly  applicable  to  the  island  after  the 
lapse  of  2500  years,  as  it  is  composed  entirely  of 
naked  or  woody  mountains,  with  only  scanty  patches 
of  cultivable  soil,  nearly  all  of  which  are  doae  to  the 
sea.ehore.  (Grote,  Biit.  of  Greece,  vol.  iv.  p.  34.) 
The  highest  mountain,  called  Mount  JpmariOf  is 
3428  feet  above  the  sea,  and  is  thickly  covered  with 
fir-trees.  There  is  not  enough  com  grown  in  the 
ishmd  for  its  present  population,  which  consists  only 
of  6000  Greek  inhabitants,  dispei^sed  in  twelve  small 
villages.  Hence  we  are  surprised  to  find  it  called 
by  Dionysins  (Perieg.  532)  Ai);i^cpos  lucrii ;  bat 
the  praises  of  its  fertility  cannot  have  been  written 
from  personal  observation,  and  must  hava  arisen 
simply  from  the  abundance  possessed  by  its  inha- 
bitants in  consequence  of  their  wealth.  Thasos  pro- 
duced marble  and  wine,  both  of  which  enjoyed  cm- 
siderable  repntation  in  antiquity.  (Athen.  i.  pp.  28, 
32,  iv.  p.  129  ;  Xen.  Symp.  4.  §  41 ;  Virg.  Ceory. 
ii.  91.)  The  chief  produce  of  the  island  at  preaoit 
is  oil,  maize,  hooey,  and  timber ;  the  latter,  which 
is  mostly  fir,  is  the  prindpal  article  of  export. 

The  coins  of  Thasoe  are  numerons.  The  one 
figured  below  represents  on  the  obverse  the  head  of 
Dionysus,  and  on  the  reverse  a  figure  of  Hercules 
kneeling. 

(Prdcesch  von  Osten,  DeahourdigheiUn,  vol  iil 
p.  61 1,  seq. ;  Consinery,  Yogage  dcma  la  Macedoime, 
vol  it  p.  85,  seq. ;  Griesbach,  Jieite,  vd.  i.  p.  210^ 
seq.;  Jownal  of  Geogr.  Sodetg,  voL  vii  p.  64.) 


conr  OP  THAsot. 

THAUBA'SIUM  (Itm.  Ant.  f.  171;  Than- 
basteum,  Not  Imp."),  was  a  frmtier  town  of  Lowor 
Aegypt,  sitnated  on  the  Caaopc  arm  of  the  Nil^ 
about  8  miles  M.  of  Serapeium  and  the  Hitna 
Lakes.  In  Roman  timea  TlianbasiDm  was  ths 
head-quarters  of  a  company  of  light  anxiliaiy 
troops  "  II  Ala  Ulpia  Afrwum."  (Orelli,  IntcripL 
na  2552.)  It  is  supposed  to  be  at  the  modmi 
Chegch-el-Nedji.  (ChampaUioD,  tEggple,  vol  iL 
p.  71.)  [W.  B.  D.] 

THAirMACI  (eaufuutsf :  Elh.  eav/uucis),  a 
town  of  Phthiotis  in  Tbeasaly,  was  sitnated  on  the 
pass  called  Coela,  on  the  road  from  Thermopylae 
and  the  Maliac  gulf  passing  through  Lamia.  At 
this  pUce,  says  Livy,  the  traveller,  after  traversing 
rugged  mountains  and  intricate  valleys,  comes  snd- 
deuly  in  sight  of  an  immense  plain  like  a  vast  sea, 
the  extremity  of  which  is  scarcely  visible.  From 
the  astonishment  which  it  excited  in  the  traveller, 
the  dty  was  suppoeed  to  have  derived  its  name.  It 
stood  upon  a  lofty  and  predpitons  rock.     It  was 
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bcsl«g«d  bx  PfaiBp  in  n.  o.  199;  but  a  reinforeamait 
of  AetoUans  having  made  their  wa;  into  the  town, 
the  king  waa  obliged  to  abandon  the  siege.  (Lir, 
zxxii.  4.)  Thanmad  was  taken  by  the  eonsnl 
Adiins  in  the  war  with  Antioehns,  B.  C.  191.  (Lir. 
sxxTi.  14 ;  oomp.  Stnib.  ix.  p.  434 ;  Steph.  B.  (.  v. 
9eu>iiaKUL)  DhomM  occapies  the  site  of  Than- 
maci,  and  at  this  pbMse  inscriptioiis  are  ftmnd  con- 
taining the  ancient  name.  Its  situation  and  prospect 
are  in  exact  accordance  with  the  description  of  Livy, 
who  oopied  from  Poljbias,  an  eye-witness.  Dodwell 
nys  that  "  the  view  froin  this  place  is  the  moet 
wunderful  and  eztensive  he  ever  beheld,"  and  Leake 
obeerras  that  "  at  the  sonthem  end  of  the  town  a 
rocky  point,  overtopping  the  other  heights,  oommands 
.  •  magnificent  prospect  of  the  immense  plain  watered 
by  the  Peneins  and  its  branches."  (Dodwell,  vol. 
fi.  p.  12S;  Leake,  Norlkem  Greece,  vol.  i.  p.  458.) 

THAUHA'CLA  (euv/twla:  Eth.  eovfumctt),  a 
town  of  Uagneeia  in  Theesaly,  one  of  the  fbnr  cities 
whose  ships  in  the  Trojan  War  were  eomnuinded  by 
Philoetstes.  It  was  said  to  IwTe  been  founded  by 
Thanmacna,  the  son  of  Poeas.  Leake  supposes  it 
to  be  represented  by  the  pale^kastro  of  AtJdti,  one 
of  the  Tillages  on  die  Hagnesian  coast  This  Than- 
macia  must  not  be  confounded  with  Thanmaci  in 
Phthiotis  mentioned  aboTe.  (Horn.  IL  u.  716; 
Strab.  ix.  p.  436;  Steph.  B.  t.  v.;  Enstath.  ad 
Bom.  p.  329.  6;  Plin.  v>.  9.  s.  16;  Leake,  NarOum 
Orttee,  vol.  iv.  p.  416.) 

THEA'NOELA(e«iry<\a:  EA.  »t<rrt*^t<n), 
•  town  of  Caria,  which  Alexander  placed  under  the 
jariadiction  of  Halicamassus,  is  known  as  the  birth- 
pliwo  of  Philip,  the  historian  of  Caria.  (Plin.  v. 
39;  Athen.  vi.  p.  271 ;  Steph.  B.  :  e.) 

THEBAE  (eiiCiu,  Herod.  I  182,  ii.  42  ;  Strab. 
ZTil  ppi  805,815,  foil;  Thebe,  Plin.  r. 9. s.  11),  the 
No  {EmUel,  xxz.  14)  or  No-amhos  (A'oium,  w. 
S,8)of  theHebrewScriptnres;  atalater  period  Dio«- 
POU8  the  Great  of  the  Greeks  and  Bomans  (AiAr- 
woAu  Mn^>)>  Ptol-  iv.  5.  §  73;  Steph.  B.  :  v.), 
waa  OM  of  the  most  ancient  dties  of  Aefrypt,  and  even, 
according  to  Diodoms  (i.  50,  eomp.  xv.  45),  of  the 
world.  Ita  fonndatiim,  like  that  of  Memphis,  waa  at- 
tribnted  to  Henes,  the  first  mortal  king  of  Aegypt, 
i. «.  it  went  back  to  the  mythical  period  of  A^y  ptian 
histo>7.  By  some  writers,  however,  Memphis  was 
reported  to  have  been  a  colony  of  Tbebee.  It  was 
the  captal  of  the  noma  foraoied  by  the  dty  itself 
and  its  environs,  thoogh  Ptolemy  (<.  c.)  describes  it 
as  pertaining  to  the  Nome  of  Ct^tos.  In  all  Upper 
AflfTpt  no  spot  is  so  adapted  for  the  site  of  a  great 
capital  as  the  phiin  occnpied  by  andent  Thebes. 
The  mootttain  chains,  the  Libyan  on  the  western, 
and  the  Arabian  on  the  eastern,  side  of  the  Nile, 
sweep  boldly  from  the  river,  and  leave  on  both  banks 
a  spacious  area,  whose  bnadth,  indoding  the  river, 
amounts  to  nearly  4  leagnes,  and  the  length  fmm  N. 
to  S.  is  nearly  as  much.  Towards  the  N.  the  pbun 
is  again  dceed  in  by  the  retnm  of  the  hills  to  the 
Nilo;  but  oo  the  S.,  where  the  western  chain  coo- 
tinoea  distant,  it  remwns  open.  The  ground,  there- 
lore,  oo  which  Thebes  stood  was  lai^  enough  to 
contain  a  dty  of  at  least  equal  extent  with  ancient 
Boom  or  modem  Paris;  and,  according  to  Strabo, 
ancient  Thebea  covered  the  entire  pbim.  Only  a 
portim  of  it,  however,  was  avvlable  ibr  population. 
An  immense  area  was  covered  with  the  temples  and 
tlwir  arennea  of  ajdiiuxes;  and  on  the  weetem  side, 
a*  far  as  the  Iiibyan  hills,  lay  the  monuments  of  the 
itad.    On  the  eastern  bank,  therelbre,  the  population 
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was  generally  collected;  and  there  it  was  probably 
densely  crowded,  since  andent  writen  assign  toThebes 
an  almost  mcredible  number  of  inhabitants,  and 
Diodoms  (i.  45)  describes  the  houses  as  consistmg 
of  many  stories.  The  extent  of  the  dty  is  very 
diflferenlly  stated  by  ancient  authors.  Bumonrs  of 
its  greatness  had  reached  the  Greeks  of  Homer's  age, 
who  (/2L  ix.  381)  speaks  of  it»  "hundred  gates" 
and  its  20,000  war-chariots,  jost  as  the  itjabian 
story-tellers  speak  of  the  glories  of  Bagdad  or  Da- 
mascns  under  the  Caliphs.  Before  the  Persian  in- 
vasion (s.a  525)  no  Greek  writer  had  visited 
Thebes;  and  after  that  catastrophe  its  dimensions 
had  considerably  shrunk,  since  Cambyses  is  said  to 
have  burnt  all  such  portions  of  Thebes  as  fire  wonid 
destroy,  L  e.  all  the  private  buildings;  and  under 
the  Persian  viceroys  no  A^yptian  dty  was  likely 
to  regain  its  original  proportions.  It  does  not  appear 
that  Herodotus  ever  visited  Upper  Egypt,  and  hia 
account  of  Thebes  is  extremely  vague  and  meagre. 
Diodorus,  on  the  contrary,  who  saw  it  after  ita 
capture  by  Ptolemy  Lathyrus,  about  B.  a  87,  be- 
held Thebes  in  the  second  period  of  its  decay,  and 
after  Alexandreia  had  diverted  much  of  its  commerce 
to  Berenice  and  the  Aisimiito  bay.  He  estimates  its 
dreoit  at  140  stadia  or  about  17  miles.  Strabo, 
again,  wlio  went  thither  with  the  expeditico  of 
Aelius  Callus  in  r.c.  24,  beheld  Thebes  at  a  still 
lower  stage  of  decadence,  and  assigns  it  a  compass 
of  about  10  miles.  Bnt  at  that  time  the  continuity 
of  its  parts  was  broken  up,  and  it  was  divided  into 
certain  large  iiamleto  (ituicliiar)  detached  from  one 
another.  Ndther  of  these  writns,  accordingly,  was 
in  a  podtlon  to  state  accsrately  the  real  dimensions 
of  tlie  dty  in  its  fionrishing  estate,  i.  e.  between 
1600  and  800  B.a  Modem  travellers,  again,  have 
still  fiirther  reduced  its  extent;  £ir  example,  Sir 
Gardner  Wilkinson  snppoeee  the  area  of  Thebes  not 
to  have  exceeded  5)  English  miles.  As,  however, 
during  the  space  of  2600  years  (800  B.c. — 1800 
A.O.)  there  have  been  very  material  changes  in  the 
sdl  from  the  contraction  of  the  habitable  ground, 
partly  by  the  depositions  of  the  Nile,  and  partly 
by  the  drifting  t£  the  sands,  it  is  scarcdy  pos- 
sible for  modem  travellen  to  determine  how  far 
Argyptian  labonr  and  art  may  once  have  extended 
thdr  capital.  An  author  quoted  by  Stephanus  of 
Byzantium,  probably  Hecataeus,  runs  into  the  op|)0- 
dte  extreme,  and  ascribes  to  Thebee  a  popnlauon 
(7,000,000)  hardly  passible  for  the  entire  Nile- 
valley,  and  an  extent  (400  stadia,  or  60  miles) 
larger  than  the  Theban  plain  itsdf.  (Steph.  B.  «  v. 
b.i6<riro\ts.)  The  name  of  Thebes  is  formed  fnoi 
the  liyi  of  the  ancient  Aegyptian  language,  pro- 
nounced Thabs  in  the  Mempbitic  dialect  of  Coptic, 
and  thence  easily  converted  into  Wjtcu,  Thebb,  oc 
Thebes.  In  hieroglypbics  it  is  written  ap  or  Ain, 
with  the  feminine  article,  t-apb,  the  meaning  of 
which  is  said  to  bo  "  head,"  Thebes  being  the  "  head" 
or  captal  of  the  Upper  Kingdom.  Its  later  appd- 
htdon  of  Dinspolis  Magna  (AiiJawoAit  4  M<7<'A')) 
answers  also  to  the  Aegyptian  title  Amund  or 
"  abode  of  Amnn," — Ammon  or  Zens,  the  ram-headed 
god,  bring  the  prindpal  object  of  worship  at  Thebes. 
The  name  Tapl  or  Thebes  applied  to  the  entire  dty 
on  dther  bank  of  the  Nile:  bat  the  western  quarter 
had  the  distinctive  name  of  Pathyris,  or,  according 
to  Ptolemy  (iv.  5.  §  69),  Tathyris,  as  being  under  the 
spedal  protection  of  Atbor,  who  is  sometimes  called 
the  President  of  the  West  The  necropolis,  indeed, 
on  the  Libyan  side  was  appropriately  placed  under 
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tbegowXaiiibipaf  thisdatjiiiiiee  ihewwUlievad 
to  raoeiTe  tlw  mn  in  ber  imu  u  he  auk  behiod  the 
iMiter*  hiUi.  This  quarter,  igiin,  is  the  age  of 
tba  Pudemiea,  waa  tanned  "the  Libyan  aabnTb," 
«hieh  was  subdivided  also  into  particular  districts, 
wich  as  the  Memnoneia  (rtk  Htiwovtid,  Young, 
Bieroglfpk.  Literature,  pp.  69,  73)  and  Thyna- 
bnnnm,  when  th«  priests  of  Osiiis  were  iataned. 
(WUkiosoD,  Ane.  Egfptimi,  toL  t.  p.  387.) 

The  power  and  prosperity  of  Thebes  snse  tma 
three  sources  —  trade,  manubetores,  and  rsligioo. 
Its  positioQ  00  the  Nile,  near  the  gmt  areones 
throogb  the  Arabian  hills  to  the  Bed  Sea,  and  to  the 
interior  of  Libya  thnogb  the  western  desisrt,  render- 
ing it  a  oommoo  entrepSt  for  the  Indian  timde  on  the 
one  side,  and  the  cararan  trade  with  the  gold,  iToiy, 
and  aromatic  districts  oo  the  other,  and  its  oom- 

Civs  Ticinity  to  the  mines  which  intersect  the 
tone  borders  of  the  Bed  Sea,  combined  to  make 
Thebes  ths  greatsat  emporiom  in  Eastern  Africa, 
nntil  Alezandiaia  tamed  the  stream  of  oomniarce  into 
another  chaaneL  It  was  also  eelebrated  for  its  linen 
lannfactnre — an  important  bbrio  in  a  ooontry 
where  a  nnmeroos  priesthood  was  interdicted  fnxa 
the  use  of  woollen  garmento  (PUn.  ix.  1.  a.  4).  The 
glass,  pottery,  and  intaglios  of  Thebes  wsrs  slao 
in  high  repute,  and  genenlly  the  nnmber  and 
magnitude  of  its  edifices,  sacred  and  Mcnlar,  must 
bare  attractsd  to  the  city  a  multitude  of  artisana, 
who  were  employed  in  oonatracting,  decorating,  or 
repairing  them.  The  priests  akoe  and  their  attend- 
ants doobtleas  eonatitated  an  enurmoaa  population, 
for,  as  regarded  Aegypt,  and  for  centuries  Aethiopia 
also,  Thebes  stood  in  tha  relatioo  occapied  by 
Bome  in  medioTal  Christendom,  — it  was  the  sacer- 
dotal capital  of  all  who  worshipped  Ammoo  fnm 
Pelusiom  to  Azume,  and  bom  the  0mm  of  Libya 
to  the  Bed  Sea. 

The  history  of  Thebes  is  not  entirsly  the  same 
with  that  of  Aegypt  itself,  since  the  predominanoe  of 
the  Upper  Kingdom  implies  a  Teiy  diflerent  era  in 
Aegyptian  aniials  from  that  of  the  lower,  or  Uw 
Delta.  It  may  perhaps  be  divided  into  three  epochs: 
1.  The  period  which  preceded  the  oocupstioa  of 
Lower  Aegypt  by  the  Assyrian  nomades,  when  it  ia 
doubtful  whether  Memphis  or  Thebes  were  ths  ca- 
pital of  the  entire  country,  or  whether  mdeed  both 
the  Tbebaid  and  the  Delta  were  not  divided  into  se- 
veral smaller  states,  such  as  that  of  Heliopalis  in 
the  N.,  and  Abydos  in  ths  S.,  the  rivals  respec- 
tively of  Monphis  and  Thebes.  S.  The  interval 
between  the  expulsion  of  the  Assyrians  by  Thou- 
tmosis,  and  the  aist  dynssty  of  Tsnitoldngs.  Dui^ 
ing  all  this  period,  Thebes  was  unquestionably  the 
capital  of  all  the  Kile-valley,  from  the  Ueditenanean 
totheulandcf  ArgoinUt.  19°31'N.  S.  The  pe- 
riod of  decadence,  when  the  government  of  Aegypt 
was  oantered  in  ttie  Delta,  and  Tbehee  was  probably 
little  more  than  the  head-quartets  of  the  sacerdotal 
casto  and  the  principal  refuse  of  old  Aegyptian  life 
and  manners.  And  this  threefold  divisioa  is  ren- 
dered the  more  probable  by  the  consideration  that, 
nntil  the  Assyrian  empire  became  formidable,  and 
Phoenicia  important  fnm  its  maritime  power,  Aethio- 
pia, rather  than  Arabia  or  Syria,  was  the  formidable 
neighbour  of  Aegypt. 

Under  the  Old  Monarchy  there  is  no  trace  of 
Aegyptian  dominion  extending  beyond  the  peninsula 
of  Sinai,  the  northern  shores  of  the  Bed  Sea,  or  the 
Libyan  tribes  adjoining  the  Delta.  During  this 
period  invasion  was  appreheodsd  almost  ezcluaivslf 
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from  the  S.  The  Aethi^Hanawen  na  Ism  war- 
like, and  perhaps  aa  dvil^ed,  as  the  Aegyptians: 
the  Mile  affcnded  them  direct  ingress  to  the  re- 
gions north  cf  the  Cstsraets,  and  tbey  were  then,  as 
the  Syrians  and  north-eastern  states  became  after- 
wards, the  immediate  objscta  of  war,  treaties,  or  in- 
tetmarrisges  with  the  Pharaohs  of  Thebea.  When 
the  Thebim  state  was  powerful  enongh  to  expel  tks 
Assyrian  nomadea,  it  must  have  almdy  aaciued  tha 
alliance  or  the  subjection  of  Aethi<^ia;  and  tha  at* 
tentioo  of  its  rulers  was  thenceforward  directed  to 
the  eastern  frontier  of  the  Lower  KingdoiD.  Accord* 
ingly  we  find  that  while  (nly  ona  notne  in  the  Ths- 
bud  and  one  in  Middle  A^^pt  wen  assigned  to  tha 
native  miUtia,  the  bulk  of  the  Calasiriana  and  Hanu^ 
bytians  was  permanently  quartered  in  tha  Delta. 

The  greatoesa  of  Thebes  commaices  with  ths 
18th  dynas^  of  ths  Phanudis,  and  the  inmedisto 
cause  of  it  appsars  to  have  been  tha  ooUectiva 
efforts  of  the  Upper  Country  to  expel  the  Assyrian 
shepherds  from  the  Delta.  The  Thabaid  and  ila 
capital  were,  probably,  at  no  period  oocniaed  by 
theee  invadera;  siiice,  according  to  Uanetho^a  ae- 
ooont  of  the  I7th  dynasty,  there  were  then  two  gdo- 
temporaneooa  kingdoms  in  Aegypt  —  the  Delta  gs- 
vemed  by  the  Hykaoa,  and  the  Thabaid  by  aativs 
mooarchs.  Tboatmoeis,  king  of  Tbobes,  was  ths 
principal  agent  in  the  expulsion  of  the  introdera,  and 
his  exploits  against  them  are  commemorated  on  the 
temples  at  Kamak.  Hemphb  and  ths  Delta,  to- 
gether with  the  lesser  states,  such  aa  Zoia,  dahvmd 
from  the  invaders,  tbencefbrwaid  were  under  the  do- 
minion of  the  kings  of  Thebes.  Ita  flonrishiag  era 
ksted  nearly  eight  oentnties,  i.  a.  from  aboat  1600 
to  800  B.  c. 

Daring  this  period  the  mast  eopspicixmananareta 
were  Ajnenc^ihis  L,  who  appean,  from  the  moaa- 
ments,  to  have  received  divine  honouis  aftor  his 
decease,  and  to  have  bean  regarded  as  the  seeand 
fbander  of  the  monarchy.  He  probably  carried  Us 
arms  beyond  ths  north-eastam  frnotiar  of  the  Delta 
into  Syria,  and  his  presence  in  Aethiopia  is  raeoidad 
in  a  grotto  at  Ibrim  near  AiooeimieL  The  vicUrHa 
or  conquests  of  Amenophis  in  the  K.  and  &  at* 
inferred  from  the  oircumstanos  that  in  the  aenlp- 
tores  he  is  represented  as  destroying  or  leading  ca{K 
tive  Asiatic  and  Aethiopian  tribes.  Next  in  saocea- 
sion  is  Thothmes  L,  with  whoae  rctgn  appears  la 
have  begun  the  seriea  of  Theban  edifices  which  ex- 
cited the  wonder  of  the  Greeks,  who  beheld  tbaai 
almoat  in  their  original  magnificence,  and  of  all  snb- 
sequent  travellers.  The  foundatiooa,  at  laot,  of  the 
palace  of  tha  kings  were  hid  by  this  moittrch. 
Thothmes  also,  like  his  pradeceasota,  apfwara,  fioa 
the  monaments,  to  have  made  war  with  Aasyiia,  and 
to  have  extended  his  dominion  aa  high  np  tha  Nils 
as  the  island  of  Aigo  in  npper  Nubia.  Thothmea  IL 
maintainsd  or  even  enlarged  the  nahn  which  ha  in- 
herited, since  his  name  has  bsen  foand  at  Gebei-el- 
£triM,theNspataof  theBamana,kt.l8°30'N.  At 
this  period  Aethiopia  was  apparently  an  «ry»n^gn  of 
the  Theban  kingdom,  and  its  rulcn  or  vioerajs  seen 
to  have  been  of  the  blood  royal  of  Aegypt,  since  now 
for  the  first  time,  and  until  the  re^  of  Sata 
Menephthah  (BoselUni,  Uan-Beg.  tab.  zxxL— ir.),  we 
meet  with  the  titla  of  the  royal  son  or  priitoa  of 
Aethiopia.  Tha  records  of  this  logn  have  nearly 
perished;  the  great  obelisks  of  Kami,  however, 
attest  the  flontithiag  condition  of  coBtsmparaiy  arL 
They  were  erected  by  Memt  Aman,  tha  lislii  «f 
Thothmes  U.,  who  appsars,  like  tha  Nitoorit  of  the 
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OM  Wamnhj,  to  havs  exercised  the  ftinctiocs  of 
Tojalty.  The  reign  of  Thothmes  UL  is  one  of  the 
moat  splendid  in  the  annals  of  the  i8th  djntxty. 
The  frontiers  of  Aegypt  extended  S.  a  little 
beTond  the  second  cataract,  and .  E.  nearly  to 
Mount  SinaL  Thothmes  IIL  completed  in  Thebes 
itself  many  of  the  stmctnres  begun  bj  bis  predeces- 
sors, e.  g.  the  palace  of  the  kings,  —  and  generally 
enriched  the  dties  of  the  Thebaid  with  snmptuons 
inildings.  He  commenced  the  temple  at  Amada, 
which  was  completed  by  Amnnoph  IL  and  Thoth- 
mes IV;  and  his  name  was  inscribed  on  the  monn- 
ments  of  Orobi,  ApolUnopolis  Magna,  and  Eilithya. 
Thebes,  however,  was  the  centre  of  his  architectural 
laboors,  and  even  the  mins  of  his  great  works  therv 
have  served  to  adorn  other  capital  dtiee.  In  the 
Hippodrome  of  Constantinople  is  a  mntiUted  obelisk 
of  the  reign  of  Thothmes  IIL,  which  was  bionght 
from  Aegypt  by  one  of  the  Byzantine  emperors,  and 
which  originally  adorned  the  central  court  of  Kamai. 
Again  the  obelisk  which  Pope  Siztns  V.  set  up  in 
front  of  the  church  of  St  John  Lateran  at  Borne,  the 
loftiest  and  most  perfect  structure  of  its  kind,  was 
first  raised  in  this  reign,  and  bears  its  fonndet's 
titles  00  the  central  column  of  its  faieioglyphics. 
Ths  records  of  this  rdgD  are  inscribed  oo  two 
intsKstmg  monuments,  —  a  painting  in  a  tomb  at 
Goumek  (Hoskins,  Travelt  m  AeAiopia,  p.  437, 
folL;  Wilkinson,  Mod.  Egypt  and  Theba,  tiA.  iL  p. 
234),  and  the  great  Tablet  of  Kamak,  which  is 
strictly  an  historical  and  statistical  document,  and 
which,  there  can  be  little  doubt,  is  the  very  Tablet 
which  the  priests  of  Thebes  exhibited  and  exponnded 
to  Caeear  Germanicns  in  A.  D.  16  (Tac.  Atm.  iL 
60).  From  the  paintings  and  the  hieroglyphics,  so 
£ar  as  the  latter  have  been  read,  on  these  monuments, 
it  appears  that  in  this  reign  tribute  was  paid  into 
the  Theban  treasury  by  naUons  dwelling  on  the 
borders  of  the  Caspian  sea,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tigris,  in  the  kingdom  of  Meroe  or  Aethiopia,  and 
by  the  more  savage  tribes  who  wandered  over  the 
eastern  flank  of  the  great  Saiartt.  Thirteen  expedi- 
tions, indeed,  of  Thothmes  UL,  are  distinctly  re- 
gistered, and  the  35th  year  of  his  reign,  according 
to  Lepsins,  is  recorded.  At  this  period  the  kingdom 
of  Thebes  must  have  been  the  most  powerful  and 
opulent  in  the  world.  Of  the  son  of  Thothmes, 
Amunophis  IL,  little  is  known;  but  he  also  added  to 
ths  erections  at  Thebes,  and  reared  other  monuments 
in  Nubia.  Inscriptions  found  at  SunUnl-  el-KaaUm, 
in  the  peninsnla  of  Sinu,  record  his  name,  and  at 
Primb  (/i6rti»)  be  appears  in  a  ^pevt,  or  excavated 
chapel,  seated  with  two  principal  officers,  and  receiv- 
ing the  account  of  a  great  chase  of  wild  beasts. 

Kezt  in  importance,  though  not  in  succession, 
of  the  Theban  kings  of  the  18th  dynasty,  is  Amnn- 
oph, or  Amenoplus  IIL  His  name  is  found  at 
Toumboi,  near  the  third  Cataract,  and  he  perma- 
nently extended  the  frontiera  of  the  Theban  king- 
dom to  SoU),  a  degree  further  to  S.  than  it  had 
hitherto  reached.  These  extensions  are  not  only  geo- 
graphically, but  commercially,  important,  masmnoh 
as  ths  fiuther  southward  the  boundaries  extended,  the 
nearer  did  the  Aegyptians  approach  to  ths  regions 
which  produced  gold,  ivory,  gems,  and  aromatics, 
and  the  more  considerable,  tiierefore,  was  the  trade 
of  Thebes  itsell  Only  on  the  supposition  that  it 
was  for  many  generatioas  one  of  the  greatest  em- 
poriums in  the  world  can  we  imderstand  the  lavish 
cxpenditnn  of  its  nxaiarchs,  and  ita  fame  among 
aorthem  nations  as  the  greatest  and  richest  of  dties. 
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And  this  ooosideraticn  is  the  mors  important  bv 
wards  a  correct  estimate  of  the  rewmrces  of  the 
Theban  kingdom,  since  its  proper  territory  bardy 
sufficed  for  the  support  of  its  draiss  popnbttion,  and 
there  is  no  evidence  of  its  having  any  rsmarkabls 
traffic  by  ssa.  It  is  probable,  faideed,  that  the  do- 
minions of  Amenophis  IIL  stretched  to  withm  Svs 
days'  journey  of  Axnme  on  the  Bed  Sea;  for  a 
scarabaens  inscribed  with  his  name  and  that  d  his 
wife  Taia  mentions  the  land  of  Karon  or  KaioM, 
supposed  to  be  Odoe  (Bosellini,  Moo,  Star.  ill.  1, 
261 ;  Birch,  GaU.  Brit.  Mug.  p.  83),  as  their  south- . 
sm  Umit.  Thebes  wss  enriched  by  this  monarch 
with  two  vast  palaces,  cue  aa  the  eastern,  the  other 
on  the  western  bank  of  the  Nile.  He  also  com- 
menced and  erected  the  greater  portion  of  the  boild- 
ings  at  Liaor.  On  the  walls  of  their  chambers 
Amenophis  was  designated  "  The  vanquishsr  of  the 
Hennahoun,"  an  unknown  people,  and  the  "  Padfica- 
tor  of  Aegypt."  From  the  fragment  of  a  monolithal 
granito  statne  now  in  the  Louvre,  it  may  be  inferred 
that  his  victories  were  obtained  over  negro  races,  and 
consequently  were  the  results  of  campaigns  in  the  in- 
terior of  Libya  and  the  S.  of  Aethiopia.  Amenophis 
has  a  further  claim  to  notice,  since  he  was  probably 
the  Memnon,  son  of  Anroca,  whom  Achilles  slew  at 
the  siege  of  Troy.  Of  all  ^e  Aethiopian  works  the 
Msmnonian  statues,  from  their  real  magnitude  and 
fipom  the  fabulons  stories  related  of  them,  have  at- 
tracted the  largest  share  of  attention.  By  the  word 
Henmon  the  Greeks  tmderstood  sn  Aethiofaan  or 
man  of  dark  complexion  (Staph.  B.  s;  e. ;  Agathem. 
ap.  Gr.  Otogn^K  if  in.'),  or  rather,  perhaps,  a  dark- 
complexiooed  warrior  (comp.  Enstath.  ad  IL  y. 
639);  and  the  term  may  very  properiy  have  been 
applied  to  the  conqneror  of  the  sonthem  land,  who 
was  also  hereditary  prince  of  Aethiopia.  The  statues 
of  Memnon,  which  now  stand  alisie  on  the  plain  of 
Thebes,  originally  may  have  been  the  figures  at  the 
sntrance  of  the  long  dromos  of  crio-B{^lnxes  which 
led  up  to  the  Amenopheion  or  palace  of  Amen- 
ophis. Of  the  esstem  and  northern  limits  of  the 
Theban  kingdom  under  the  third  Amenophui,  we 
have  no  evidence  similar  to  that  aSinded  by  the 
tablet  of  Kamak  ;  yet  fnan  the  monuments  of  his 
battles  we  may  infk'  that  he  levied  tribute  from 
the  Arabians  aa  the  Bed  Sea  and  in  the  peninsnla 
of  Sinai,  and  at  one  time  pushed  his  conquests 
as  far  as  Mesopotamia.  Acoording  to  Manetho  ha 
reigned  31  years:  his  tomb  is  ths  most  andent  of 
the  sepulchres  in  the  Sab-tl-Melook;  and  even  so 
late  as  the  Ptolemaic  age  he  had  divine  honours 
paid  him  by  a  special  priest-college  called  "The 
pastophori  of  Amenophis  in  the  Memnooeia."  (Ken- 
rick,  Attcient  Aeggpt,  voL  iL  p.  246.) 

Setei  Menepbthah  is  the  next  monarch  of  ths  18th 
dynasty  who,  in  connection  with  Thebes,  deserves 
mention.  Besides  the  temples  which  he  constructed 
at  Amada  in  Nubia  and  at  Silsilis  (SbeM),  ha 
began  the  great  palace  called  Menephtheion  in  that 
dty,  although  he  left  it  to  be  completed  by  his  sno- 
cessors  Bameees  IL  and  IIL  From  the  paintings 
and  inscriptions  on  the  ruira  at  Kamak  and  Luxor 
it  appears  that  this  monarch  trinm^ed  over  five 
Aaiatio  nationa  as  well  as  over  races  whose  position 
cannot  be  ascertained,  but  whose  features  and  dress 
pdnt  to  the  interior  of  Libya.  Ths  tomb  and  aar- 
oophagus  of  Setei  Menepbthah  were  discovered  by 
Belzoni  in  the  Bab-ii-Malook.  (TVavefa,  vol.  L  p. 
167.)  If  he  be  the  same  with  the  Sethos  of  the 
lists,  he  nigned  SO  or  SI  yean.    We  now  earns  to 
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the  unM  of  Bamesea  IL  and  in.,  the  latter  of  whom 
U  the  Seeosbii  of  Herodotiu,  and  who  maf  therrfoie 
be  r^arded  aa  a  clearlj  historical  penoaage. 
There  can  be  no  doabt  of  the  greatness  of  Thebes 
onder  his  sceptre.  In  this,  as  in  man;  other  in- 
stances where  Aafjyt  is  concerned,  the  monnnients 
of  the  country  enable  us  to  spproach  the  truth, 
while  the  credulity  of  the  Greek  travellere  and  his- 
torians in  accepting  the  narrations  of  the  Aegyptian 
priests  —  natarall}-  eager,  after  their  subjection  hj 
the  Persians,  to  exalt  their  earlier  condition  —  only 
tends  to  bewilder  and  mislead.  Thus,  for  example, 
Diodoma  (L  54)  was  informed  that  Sesoatris  led  into 
the  field  600,000  infiutry,  24,000  cavalry,  and 
87,000  cbatiots;  and  be  appeals  to  the  passage 
already  cited  from  Homer  to  show  that  Thebes  sent 
io  many  chariots  out  of  its  hundred  gatea.  There 
is  no  evidence  that  the  Aegyptians  then  poeaessed  a 
fleet  in  the  Mediterranean;  yet  Diodorus  nnmbera 
among  his  conquests  the  Cydades,  and  Dicaearchus 
(SehoL  in  Apoll.  Shod.  iv.  272)  assigns  to  him 
"  the  greater  part  of  Europe."  The  monuments,  on 
the  contrary,  record  nothing  so  incredible  of  this 
monarch;  although  if  we  may  infer  the  extent  of  his 
conquests  and  the  number  of  his  Tietories  firom  the 
space  occupied  on  the  monumenta  by  their  pictorial 
records,  he  carried  the  arms  of  Aegypt  beyond  any 
previous  boundaries,  and  counted  among  his  subjects 
races  ss  varions  as  those  which,  nearly  17  centuries 
later,  were  ruled  by  Trajan  and  the  Antonines.  The 
reign  of  Bameses  was  of  60  years'  dnration,  that  is 
nearly  of  equal  length  with  his  life,  ibr  the  first  of 
his  victories — that  recorded  on  the  propylaea  of  the 
temple  of  Luxor,  and  much  more  fully  on  those  of 
Abootimbel  — was  gained  m  his  fifth  year.  We 
must  refer  to  works  professedly  dealing  with  Ae- 
gyptian  annals  for  his  hisotry:  here  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  observe  of  Barneses  or  Sesoetris  that 
he  added  to  Thebes  the  SameseioD,  now  gene- 
rally admitted  to  be  the  "  monument  of  Osyman- 
dyas,"  upon  the  western  bank  of  the  Nile;  that  he 
was  distinguished  from  all  his  predecessore  by  the 
extent  of  his  conquests  and  the  wisdom  of  his  lavrs; 
and  among  bis  subjects  for  bis  strength,  comeliness, 
and  valour.  The  very  pre-eminence  of  Bameses  IIL 
has,  indeed,  obscured  his  authentic  history.  To  him 
were  ascribed  many  works  of  earlier  and  of  later 
mooarchs, — such  as  the  canal  of  the  Pharaohs,  be- 
tween the  Nile  and  the  Bed  Sea;  the  dykes  and 
embankments  which  rendered  the  Delia  habitable; 
the  great  wall,  1500  stadia  in  length,  between  Pe- 
lusinm  and  Heliopolis,  raised  as  a  barrier  against 
the  Syrians  and  Arabians;  a  re-partition'  of  the 
land  of  Aegypt;  the  law  of  hereditary  occupation 
(Aristot.  PoL  vii.  10);  and  foreign  conquests,  or  at 
least  expeditions  into  Western  Asia,  which  rendered 
tributary  to  him  even  the  Colchiaiu  and  the  Bac- 
trians.    (Tacit  Atm.  ii.  6a) 

With  the  21st  dynasty  appear  the  traces  of  a 
'  revolution  aftcting  the  Upper  Kingdom.  Tanite  and 
Bobastita  Pharaohs  an  now  lorda  of  the  Nile-valley : 
and  these  are  succeeded  by  an  Aethiopian  dynasty, 
marking  invasion  and  occupation  of  the  Tfaebaid  by 
a  fbreigiier.  Perhaps,  as  Aegypt  became  more  in- 
volved with  the  affitin  of  Asia~a  result  of  the  c(in> 
quests  of  the  house  of  Bameses— it  may  have  proved 
expedient  to  remove  the  seat  of  government  nearer 
to  the  Syrian  frontier.  The  dynasty  of  Sethos,  the 
Aatfaio|»au,  however,  indicates  s  revolt  of  the  pro- 
vinces S.  of  the  cataracts;  and  even  after  the  Ae. 
thiopians  had  withdrawn,  the  Lower  K'mpim]  ra- 
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tained  its  pre-eminence.  The  Saite  Pharaobs  Ceaivd 
or  despised  the  native  militia,  and  sarnnnded 
themselves  with  foreign  mercenaries.  Greek  eo- 
kmies  were  established  in  tlie  IMta  ;  and  Aegypt 
maintained  a  fleet— an  innovation  extremely  pngo- 
dicial  to  Thebes,  since  it  implied  that  the  old  isola- 
tion of  the  land  was  at  an  end,  and  that  the  seat  cf 
power  was  on  the  Syrian,  and  not  on  the  AethiofisB 
frontier.  The  stages  of  its  decline  cannot  be  traced; 
bnt  Thebes  seems  to  have  offered  no  oppositioa,  after 
the  fall  of  Mem|diis,  to  the  Pendans,  and  cecuinly, 
after  its  occopatiw  by  Cambysee,  never  resumed  its 
place  as  a  metropditan  city.  That  Tbebes  was 
partially  restored  after  the  destmctian  of  at  least  its 
secular  boildings  by  the  Peruana,  admits  af  Be 
donbt,  since  it  was  strong  enoogh  in  B.  c.  86  ts 
hold  out  against  the  forces  of  Ptakmy  Lathyna. 
Bnt  although  the  circuit  of  its  walla  may  hat* 
been  undiminished,  it  seems  never  again  to  have  beta 
filled  ss  before  with  a  dense  pnpnlatioii.  Tlie  foand- 
ation  of  Alexandreia  was  more  fatal  to  Tliebai  thtm 
even  the  violence  of  Cambysea  ;  and  its 
against  the  Maoedmians  was  perhaps 
by  jealousy  of  Greek  commerce  and  reli^ao.  The 
hand  of  Lathynis  ky  heavy  on  Thebes  ;  and  torn 
this  epoch  probably  dates  the  second  stage  of  its 
decline.  From  the  glimpses  we  gain  of  it  tbroo^ 
the  writings  of  the  Greeks  and  Bumans,  it  apfiears  to 
have  remained  the  head-quarters  of  tlie  saoodailxl 
order  and  of  old  A^ypiian  life  and  manners.  As  a 
Macedonian  or  Boman  prefecture,  it  took  little  «r  ae 
part  in  the  affiiire  of  A^ypt ;  yet  it  piufited  by  the 
general  peace  of  the  world  under  the  Caesan,  and 
employed  its  wealth  or  labour  in  the  repair  or  deeft- 
ration  of  its  monuments.  The  names  of  Alexaato 
and  some  of  the  Pttdemies,  <d  the  Caeears  firam  Ti- 
berius to  the  Antonines,  are  inscribed  oo  its  mona- 
ments  ;  and  even  in  the  fourth  coitoiy  a.  D.  il  was 
of  sufficient  importance  to  attract  the  Dotiee  of  his- 
torians and  travellers.  Perhaps  its  final  rain  was 
owing  as  much  to  the  fimaririmn  of  the  Chriatiaas 
of  the  Thebaid,  who  saw  in  its  ecalptures  oaily  the 
abominations  of  idol-worship,  as  to  ita  ooenp«tiasi  hy 
the  Blenmiyes  and  other  barbarians  frem  Kobia  and 
Arabia.  When  the  Saracens,  who  also  ware  iog^ 
clasts,  broke  forth  from  Arabia,  Tbebca  endwred  its 
final  desolation,  and  fiv  many  ccnturiea  its  bsb* 
almost  disappears:  nor  can  its  monuments  be  aaid  t* 
have  genenlly  attracted  the  notice  of  Enropeaa^ 
until  Uie  French  expedition  to  Aegypt  once  agaia 
disclosed  its  monuments.  Ftam  that  period.  Kid 
especially  since  the  labonra  of  Beboni,  no  ancaat 
dty  has  been  more  frequently  visited  or  dseeribed. 

The  growth  of  Thebes  and  the  «Aliri«->T  made  t* 
it  by  successive  monarchs  or  dynaatiee  liav«  been 
partly  traced  in  the  fbrcgdng  sketch  of  its  pofitical 
history.  A  few  (mly  rf  its  principal  rasDains  en 
here  be  noticed,  since  the  ruins  of  this  ci^  knn  the 
subject  of  many  works,  and  even  the  moat  f^tdrr-^ 
account  of  them  would  almost  demand  a  nhmie  ftr 
itself.  Ancient  Thebee,  as  has  already  been  ubsuml, 
occupied  both  the  eastern  and  vraatem  banks  of  the 
Nile;  and  four  villagaa,  two,  on  each  aide  sf  tin 
river,  now  occupy  a  portioo  of  ita  ordinal  ana.  Of 
these  vilkges  two,  Ltaor  and  JTorui,  are  oa  Ike 
eastern  buk,  and  two,  Gvmnidt  and  MiUmit-Atai, 
oo  the  western.  There  is  aome  differeooe  in  ttw  dia- 
racter  and  purpose  of  the  stmctorea  in  the  e{yil» 
qoarten  of  the  dty.  Those  on  the  weateni  bank 
formed  part  of  ita  vast  necropolis;  and  hem  ai* 
found  the  rock-hewn  painted  tsmba, — "ika  taaks 
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of  U)«  kings," — vhoee  acnlpttum  bo  coptoosly  illas- 
tnte  the  historj,  the  uts,  and  the  sodtl  life  of 
Aegjpt.  On  this  side  there  ue  also  the  remaiin 
of  temples,  pslaoes,  and  halls  of  sssembljr  or  judi- 
cature, with  their  Tast  enclosure  of  walls  and  their 
Jong  avenues  of  sphinxes.  Bat  the  western  quarter 
of  Thebes  was  reserved  prindpallf  fin'  the  dead, 
and  for  the  service  of  religion  and  the  state,  while 
the  mass  c^  the  population  was  contuned  in  the 
eastern.  Tet  the  numbers  who  inhabited  the  western 
ride  of  the  dtj  must  have  been  considerable^  since 
each  temple  had  its  own  establishment  of  priests, 
and  each  palace  or  public  edifice  its  proper  officers 
and  servants.  Still  we  shall  probabljr  be  correct  in 
describing  the  eastern  quarter  as  the  civil,  and  the 
western  as  the  ro^al  and  ecclesiastical,  portion  of 
Thebes.  At  present  no  obelisks  have  been  discovered 
io  the  western  quarter,  but,  with  this  exception,  the 
monuments  of  Gcvmeh  and  Midinet-Aboo  jield 
little  in  grandeur,  beantj,  or  interest  to  those  of 
Luxor  and  Kanuxk,  and  in  one  respect  indeed  are 
the  more  important  of  the  two,  since  they  aSbrd  the 
best  existing  specimens  of  Aegyptian  colossal  or 
portrsit  statues. 

B^ifning  then  with  the  western  qoarter, — the 
Hemnoneia  of  the  Ptolemaic  times, — we  find  at  the 
northern  limit  of  the  plain,  about  three  quarters  of 
&mile  from  the  river,  the  remains  of  a  building  to 
which  Chnmpollion  has  given  the  name  of  Meneph- 
t/teion,  because  the  name  of  Setei-Menephthah  is  in- 
scribed npon  its  walls.  It  appears  to  have  been  both 
a  temple  and  «  palace,  and  was  approached  hj  a 
dromos  of  128  feet  in  length.  Its  pillars  belong 
to  the  oldest  style  of  Aegyptian  arclutecture,  and 
its  bas-relie&  are  singularly  fine. 

The  next  remarkable  ruin  is  the  Hemnoneium  of 
Strabo  (xvii.  p.  728),  the  tomb  of  Osymandyas  of 
Diodorus,  now  comiponly  called  the  Samaaon  on 
the  authority  of  its  ecnlptures.  The  situation,  the 
extent,  and  the  beauty  of  this  relic  of  Thebes  are 
all  equally  striking.  It  occupies  the  first  base  of 
the  bills,  as  they  rise  from  the  plain ;  and  before  the 
allnvial  sinl  had  encroached  on  the  lower  ground,  it 
mast  have  been  even  a  more  conspicuous  object  from 
the  city  than  it  now  appean.  The  inequalities  of 
the  ground  on  which  it  was  erected  were  overcome 
by  flights  of  steps  from  one  court  to  another,  and 
the  Xameteion  actually  stood  on  a  succession  of  na- 
tnral  terraces  improved  by  art.  The  main  entrance 
from  the  city  is  fianked  by  two  pyramidal  towers: 
the  first  court  is  open  to  the  sky,  snrroonded  by 
a  doable  colonnade,  and  140  feet  in  length  and 
18  in  breadth.  On  the  left  of  the  staircase 
that  ascends  to  the  second  court  still  stands  the 
pedestal  of  the  statue  of  Rameses,  the  largest,  ac- 
cording to  Diodorus  (L  49),  of  the  colossi  of  Aegypt 
From  the  dimensions  of  its  foot,  parts  of  which  still 
remain,  it  is  calculated  that  this  statue  was  54  feet 
in  height  and  32  fleet  4  inches  in  breadth  across 
the  shoulders.  The  conrt  is  strewn  with  its  frag- 
ments. How  it  was  erected,  or  how  overthrown 
in  a  land  not  liable  to  earthquakes,  are  alike  subjects 
of  wonder;  rince,  without  mechanical  aids  wholly 
bejond  the  reach  of  barbarians,  it  must  have  been 
almost  as  difficult  to  cast  it  down  from  its  pedestal 
as  to  transport  it  originally  from  the  quarries. 
The  walls  d  the  second  court  are  covered  with 
scalptures  tepresentiug  the  wars  of  Bameses  III.,  a 
continuation  and  complement  of  the  historical  groups 
npon  the  interior  walls  of  the  pylon.  Diodorus 
(i.  47)  speaks  of  "  monoUtbal  Sguns,   16  cabits 
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^h,  supplying  the  place  of  columns,"  and  these 
'ate  probably  the  piUairs  of  this  second  court.  He 
also  mentions  the  attack  of  a  city  surroonded  by  a 
river;  and  this  group  of  sculpture,  still  extant,  iden- 
tifies the  Memnoneium  with  the  monninent  of  Osy- 
mandyas. A  third  flight  of  stairs  conducts  from 
the  court  to  a  hall,  which,  accordmg  to  Ohampollion 
was  tised  for  public  assemblies.  A  sitting  statue  of 
Bameses  fianked  each  side  of  the  steps,  and  the 
head  of  one  of  them,  now  called  the  yoimg  Memncm 
adorns  the  British  Museum.  The  columns  and  walls 
of  the  court  are  covered  with  sculptures  partly  of  a 
religious,  partly  of  a  civil  character,  representing  the 
homage  of  the  23  sons  of  Rameses  to  their  parent 
and  his  ofierings  to  the  gods.  Mine  smaller  apart- 
ments socceed  to  the  hall.  One  of  these  was  doubt- 
less the  library  or  "Dispensary  of  the  Mind" 
('("'X^'  ItcTptioy)  of  which  Diodorus  (i.  49)  speaks, 
since  in  it  are  found  sculptures  of  Thoth,  the  inven- 
tor of  letters,  and  his  companion  Saf,  the  **  huly  of 
letters  "  and  "  President  of  the  Hall  of  Books."  This 
chamber  had  also  at  one  time  an  astronomical  ceil- 
ing adorned  with  the  figures  or  symbols  of  the 
Aegyptian  months;  but  it  was  carried  off  by  the 
Persians,  and  the  Greek  travellers,  Diodorus, 
Hecatasns  &e.,  knew  of  it  only  from  hearsay.  Of 
the  nine  original  chambers,  two  only  remain,  the 
one  just  described,  and  a  second,  in  which  Rameses 
is  depcted  sacrificing  to  various  divinities  of  the 
Thebitn  Pantheon.  Beneath  the  upper  portion  of 
the  Memnoneium  rock-sepulchres  and  brick  graves 
have  been  discovered,  both  coeval  with  the  Rame- 
seian  dynasty  (Lepsios,  Sev.  Arch.  Jul  1845). 
The  entire  area  of  the  Memnraeium  was  enclosed  by 
a  brick  wall,  in  the  double  arches  of  which  are  occa- 
sionally imbedded  fragments  of  still  mora  ancient 
structures,  the  remains  probably  of  the  Thebes 
which  the  I8th  dynasty  of  the  Pharaohs  enlarged 
and  adorned.  A  droinoe  NW.  of  the  Memnoneiimi, 
formed  of  not  less  than  200  sphinxes,  and  at  least 
1 600  feet  in  length,  led  to  a  very  ancient  temple  in 
a  recess  of  the  Libyan  hills.  This  was  probably  a 
place  of  strength  befors  the  lowlands  on  each  side 
of  the  Mile  were  artificially  converted  by  drainage 
and  masonry  into  the  soUd  area  upon  which  Thebes 
was  built. 

The  next  object  which  meets  the  traveller's  eye  is 
a  mound  of  rubbish,  the  fragments  of  a  building  once 
oocapying  the  ground.  It  is  called  by  the  Arabs 
Koum-tt-Battam,  or  moimtain  of  sandstone,  and  is 
composed  of  the  ruins  of  the  Amenopheion,  the  palace 
or  temple  of  Amuix>ph  lU. — the  Memnon  of  the 
Greeks.  About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant  from  the 
Amenopheion,  and  nearer  to  the  Mile,  aro  the  two 
colossal  statues  called  Tama  and  CTuuna  by  the 
natives,  standing  isolated  on  the  plain  and  eminent 
above  it.  The  most  northerly  of  these  statues  is  the 
celebrated  vocal  Memnon.  Their  present  isolaticm, 
however,  is  probably  accidental,  and  arises  from  the 
snbsidence  or  destruction  of  an  intermediate  dromos, 
of  which  they  formed  the  portals,  and  which  led  to 
the  Amenopheion.  These  statues  have  already  been 
described  in  the  Dictionary  of  Biography,  t.  •.  Mem- 
HOH  [Vol.  II.  p.  102&]  It  may  be  added  here  that 
the  present  height  of  these  colossal  figures,  inclu- 
sive of  the  pedestal,  is  60  feet.  The  alluvial  soil, 
however,  rises  to  nearly  one  half  of  the  pedestal,  and 
as  there  is  an  inscription  of  the  age  of  Antoninus 
Pius,  A.  D.  139,  foil.,  L  e.  about  1720  years  old,  we 
obtain  some  measnra  of  the  amount  of  deposition 
in  so  many  oentariea.     The  blocks  from  which 
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tin  (titiiM  sre  brmed  m  compoMd  of  a  eoane, 
hard  bnceu,  intermtxei  with  agitiaid  pabUet. 
(BonaggCT,  JieiMM,  toL  U.  pt  1.  p.  410.)  Tbt 
Tilligs  of  MmUftet-Aboo  ttanda  aiiaDt  one  third 
«f  >  mile  SW.  of  Kottm^Hatlam,  npoo  a  Mtj 
moond  ftnned  by  the  raiiu  of  tfa*  most  ipleDdid 
tUrueUm  in  wotcni  Tbebo.  It  comisttd  of  two 
poitioa*,  >  temple  end  *  palace,  connected  witb*each 
other  by  a  pjlon  and  a  dromoa.  The  temple  was  the 
mA  of  sncceaaiTe  monarclis  of  the  name  of  Thoth- 
mea,  and  hence  haa  receired  the  name  of  the  Tholh- 
meeeion.  Apparently  this  site  found  fimar  with 
the  aovenigns  of  Aegypt  in  all  ages,  since,  either  oo 
the  main  building  or  on  its  nnnwroos  ontwnb, 
which  extend  towards  the  ma,  are  inscribed  the 
■amea  of  Tirhakah  the  Asthiopian,  of  Nedanebos, 
the  hat  independent  king  of  Aegypt,  of  Ptolemy 
Sotar  IL,  and  of  Anlomnns  Pius.  The  original 
Tbothmeaeicn  eomprisea  me>dy  a  sanctuary  sor- 
founded  by  galleties  and  eight  chambers  ;  ttie  ad- 
dtions  to  it  repteaoit  the  dillereat  perioda  of  ita  pa- 
trons and  architecta.  The  palace  of  Bamesee— the 
southern  Bameaeioa  of  Champollioo— fiv  exceeds  in 
dimensions  and  the  splandoor  of  its  deeoiatiuns  the 
Tbothmeeeioa.  It  stands  a  little  &  of  the  temple, 
nearer  the  tint  of  the  hills.  The  dnxnos  which 
oooneets  them  is  S6S  feet  in  length.  The  sculptures 
en  the  pylon  rehite  to  the  coronation  d  Barneses  IV. 
aqd  his  Tiotories  orer  tlie  Aethiopians.  A  portion 
of  the  southern  BameeeioD  seems  to  hare  been  ap- 
pcopriated  to  the  priTata  uses  of  the  king.  The 
mural  deoorationa  oiF  this  portion  are  of  siagular  in- 
tereat,  inaemuoh  aa  they  raunsmt  BimesHi  in  his 
boon  of  priracy  and  cecieatioo. 

The  mdls  of  the  aeatbcm  BameMioa  generally 
are  oonted  botii  co  the  inside  and  the  out  with 
nprassntatioQS  of  battles,  sacrifioes,  religioas  pro- 
oeasioBS  and  ceremonies,  relating  to  the  18th  dy- 
nasty. A  plain  succeeds,  bounded  by  aand-hills 
and  heaps  of  Nils-mod.  It  ia  Tarionsly  described 
by  modem  travellefB  aa  the  site  of  a  race-coune, 
of  a  camp  or  barrack,  or  an  artificial  lake,  over 
which,  according  to  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson,  the 
dead  wen  ferried  to  the  neighbouring  necropolis. 
Whaterer  may  have  been  its  purpose,  this  phun  is 
of  considerable  extent,  being  somewhat  leas  than  a 
Bile  and  half  in  length,  and  man  than  half  a  mile 
in  breadth. 

The  oontnut  between  the  portion  of  Thebes  once 
crowded  with  the  liring,  and  that  which  was  eqoally 
thronged  with  the  dead,  is  less  striking  now,  when 
the  whole  dty  is  a  deeert  or  occupied  only  by  a  few 
Itraggliag  Tillages.  But  under  the  Pharaohs  the 
Tkim^  of  life  and  death  most  have  been  meet  so- 
lemn and  expreasiTe.  From  Goumtk  to  Meditet- 
Aboo  the  Libyan  hills,  along  a  curre  of  nearly 
6  milee,  are  honey-combed  with  sepulchres,  and 
conspicuous  amoog  them  are  the  Tombe  el  the 
Kings,  situated  in  the  valley  a!  Bab-«l-Melook.  The 
Tbeban  necropolis  is  excavated  in  the  native  caU 
eoreons  rock.  The  meaner  dead  were  interred  in  the 
lower  ground,  where  the  limestone  is  of  a  softer 
grain,  and  mora  exposed  to  decomposition  by  wind 
and  water.  This  portico  of  the  cemetery  has,  ao- 
eoidingly,  &llen  into  decay.  But  the  upper  and 
harder  strata  of  the  hills  are  of  finer  and  more  dor- 
able  texture,  and  here  the  priest-casite  and  noblea 
were  interred.  The  tombs  of  the  lower  ordera  are 
generally  without  sculpture,  but  filled  with  mum- 
miea  of  animals  accounted  sacred  by  the  Aegyptians. 
A  iaTDorite  companion  in  death  appears  to  have  been 
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a*  ape;  and  such  anmben  of  this  animal  have  bean 
fbnad  in  ens  portion  of  the  necn^nfis  that  the  valley 
eootaininK  their  mummiee  bears  the  name  ol  the 
"Apes'  Borial  PUee."  TTpon  the  graves  of  the 
u^er  classes  pajnring  and  scnlptDiv  wen  laridied 
in  a  Dieasnn  hardly  inferior  to  that  which  maika  the 
sepokhre*  ef  the  kings.  The  entira  rrxik  is  ton- 
nelled  by  tbem,  and  by  the  galleries  and  staircasia 
which  led  to  the  various  chambers.  Tiie  en- 
trsnoes  to  these  tombe  sre  lectangnlar,  and  open  into 
paassges  which  either  perce  the  rock  in  straight 
linss,  or  wind  through  it  by  ssoending  and  descend- 
ing shafts.  Where  the  limestone  is  of  a  cmaibling 
rutnre,  it  was  supported  by  brick  srchea,  and  dlrairB 
were  provided  for  carrying  off  standing  or  casaai 
yntn.  The  walls  of  these  passages  and  ehamben 
wen  carefully  prepared  for  the  artist.  Rough  or  ca- 
riotu  portions  were  cut  out,  and  their  place  filled  op 
with  bricks  and  plaster.  Their  entire  aorface  waa 
then  covered  with  stucco,  on  which  the  pointiiigs 
wen  designed  end  highly  cokmred.  The  decoratkais 
are  rarely  in  relief^  but  either  drawn  on  the  flat  sor- 
fiue,  or  cut  into  the  stucco.  They  an  mostly  fiaiaed 
in  squares  of  chequer  and  arabeeqae  work.  The 
subjects  portrayed  within  tbeee  frames  or  niches  are 
vei7  varioos.^rsnging  throogh  religions  ceremonies 
and  the  inddeiits  of  public  or  private  life.  The  or- 
naments of  these  tomba  may  indeed  be  tanned  the 
miniature  painting  of  the  Aegyptians.  Within  a 
space  of  between  40  and  50  fieet  no  leas  than 
ISOO  hieroglyphics  are  often  trsced,  and  finished 
with  a  minute  delicacy  unsnrpoaaed  even  in  build- 
ings above  ground,  which  were  meant  for  the  eyes  of 
the  living. 

The  Royal  Sepulehrea,  howeiver,  ftun  the  most 
striking  feature  of  the  Thebsn  necropolis.  They 
ttai>d  in  a  lonely  and  barren  valley,  seemingly  a  na- 
tural chasm  In  the  Umestooe,  end  reeembling  m  its 
perpendicnlsr  sides  and  obkuig  shape  a  sarct^tbsgoL 
At  the  lower  end  of  this  bssin  an  entrance  has  been 
cat — there  seems  to  be  no  natural  mode  of  inj^iiaas 
in  the  rock.  Forty-seven  tombs  were,  at  one  time, 
known  to  the  andents.  (Diodor.  t  46.)  Of  tbeas 
twenty  or  twenty-one  have  been  counted  fay  mo- 
dem explorers.  Here  reposed  the  Thabn  Pliant 
from  the  18th  to  the  aist  dynasty.  The  <a^ 
tombs,  hitherto  discovered,  complete  an  tbeas  of 
Amuix>ph  IIL,  Barneses  Meaamun,  arxl  Banaiwg 
UL  To  prepare  a  grave  seems  to  have  been  one 
of  the  duties  or  pleasures  of  Aegyptian  royaky; 
and  since  the  longest  survivor  of  then  "«~"'«l» 
rests  in  the  most  sumptooos  tomb,  it  may  be  in- 
ferred that  the  majority  of  them  died  befcce  th^ 
bad  completed  their  last  habitation. 

The  queens  of  Aegypt  were  buried  apart  firooi  the 
kings,  in  a  spot  about  three-fonrths  of  a  mib  SW. 
of  the  temple  of  MedaieUAboo.  Each  of  them  bean 
the  title  of  "  Wifie  of  Amun,"  indicating  either  that 
their  consorts  combined  with  their  proper  names  that 
also  of  the  great  Theban  deity,  or  that,  after  death, 
they  were  dignified  by  apotheoda.  Twenty-four 
tombs  have  at  preeent  been  discovered  in  this  oeme- 
tery,  twelve  of  which  are  ascertained  to  be  those  ef 
the  queens.  The  least  injured  of  them  by  time  sr 
violence  bears  the  name  of  Taia,  wife  of  Amna- 
ophllL 

On  the  eaatera  bank  of  the  Nile,  the  mcDumenta  are 
even  more  magnificent.  The  villagea  of  Lwair  and 
Kamak  occupy  a  small  pntion  only  of  the  true  Dico- 
polis.  The  ruins  at  Lmor  stand  dose  to  the  iner. 
The  ancient  landing  plaoe  was  a  jetty  of  stone,  whiob 
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alio  terrid  to  bnak  the  oomnt  cf  tbs  itnam.  The 
meat  nmarkable  moamaaDti  are  two  obelisks  of 
ffimi—i  nL,  nspectiTdj  70  and  60  ftot  hif^h,  one 
at  whioh  still  ramains  tlwra,  while  the  other  liss 
been  remored  to  the  Place  de  la  Concorde  at  Paris. 
Tbeir  naeqaal  height  was  partial];  concealed  bom 
the  spectator  \>j  the  lower  obelisk  being  placed  npoi 
the  higher  pedmtaL  Behind  them  were  two  mono- 
Klhal  statnas  <£  that  monarch,  in  red  Sjreiiite  granite. 
These  an  now  corered  from  the  breast  downwards 
with  nbbi;ih  and  flnrial  depoidt,  bnt  were,  originallj, 
including  their  chain  or  bases,  39  feet  high.  Kext 
■noeeeds  a  conrt,  snmnnded  \aj  a  corridor  of  doable 
oolnrans,  190  {set  long  and  170  broad.  It  is  entered 
thraogh  a  portal  SI  feet  in  height,  whose  pyramidal 
«iogs  an  inscribed  with  the  battl^  of  Barneses.  On 
the  opposita  side  of  the  ooart  a  second  portal,  erected 
hf  ArnDDopb  IIL,  opens  npoa  a  coknnade  which 
leads  to  a  smaller  ooort,  and  this  again  terminates 
with  a  portico  oompoeed  of  four  rows  of  colnmns, 
eight  in  each  row.  Bejond  the  third  portico  follows 
a  coosidarabls  nnmber  of  apartments,  flanking  a 
■anctnai;  oo  the  walls  of  which  an  represented  tb* 
birth  of  Amanoph,  and  his  presentation  to  Amnn. 

A  dromos  of  atdro-tphbuBa,  and  variooa  bnild- 
ings  now  oo?ared  with  sand  and  dried  mud,  formerly 
ooonected  the  quarter  of  eastern  Thebes,  rapresented 
by  iUeaor,  with  that  npresentad  by  Kanah.  Near 
to  the  latter  place  a  portion  of  the  dromes  still 
exista,  and  a  little  to  the  right  of  it  a  second 
dramas  of  crio-tpAwm  branches  off,  which  mnst 
have  been  one  of  the  most  remarkable  ttructores  in 
the  dtj.  It  led  np  to  the  palace  of  the  kings,  and 
onmisted  <i  a  doable  row  of  statues,  sixtj  or  aerenty 
in  number,  each  1 1  feet  distant  from  the  nezt,  and 
each  having  a  lion's  body  and  a  ram's  bead.  The 
SW.  entrance  of  the  pahtce  is  a  lofty  portal,  fallowed 
by  four  spacious  courts  with  intervening  gateways. 

The  grandeur  of  the  paUce  is,  in  some  degree, 
lessened  by  later  additions  to  its  plan,  for  on  the 
light  aide  of  the  great  coort  was  a  cluster  of 
flnall  chambers,  while  oo  its  left  were  only  two 
qiartnwnta.  liieir  object  is  unknown,  hut  they 
probably  served  as  lodgings  or  (ffioes  for  the  loyal 
attendanta.  In  the  first  of  the  two  main  courts 
■tasd  two  obelisks  of  Tfaothmes  I,  one  in  fragments, 
the  other  still  erect  and  uninjured.  In  a  second 
ooort  to  the  right  of  the  lint,  there  were  two  obelisks 
also :  the  one  which  remains  is  92  feet  high.  The 
oldest  portion  of  the  palace  of  Kamak  appean  to  be 
a  few  chambers,  and  some  polygooal  colnmns  bearing 
the  shield  of  Seacrtasen  I.  To  these — the  nucleus 
of  the  later  stroctnrea — Tbothmes  III.  mads  oonai- 
daraUe  additkoa ;  among  them  a  chamber  whose 
■ealptoiee  compose  the  great  Kantak  Tablet,  so  im- 
portant a  document  for  Aegyptian  chronokigy. 

Bnt  the  Oreat  Court  is  mrpaased  in  magnifioence 
by  the  Gnat  HaU.  Thia  is80  feet  in  height,  and  329 
feet  kmg  by  179  Imad.  The  roof  is  suppcated  by  134 
n^lffPl",  is  in  the  centre  and  122  in  the  aisles. 
The  central  cohimns  are  each  66  feet  high,  clear 
sf  their  pedestala,  and  each  11  fiaet  in  diameter. 
The  pedestals  were  10  fiset  high,  and  the  abacus 
over  their  capitals,  on  which  rested  the  architraves 
of  the  ceiling,  was  4  feet  in  dqith.  The  oolumns 
ware  each  about  27  feet  apart  from  one  another. 
The  aisle-colnmna  stood  in  7  rows,  wsra  each  41 
feet  high,  and  9  feet  in  girth.  light  and  air 
vera  adrnittsd  into  the  bnilding  through  apertures 
in  the  side  walls.  The  founder  of  the  pahwe  was 
Cetei-liMuphtbah,  of  the  IStli  dyniat;;  but  one  logn 
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cannot  have  sufficed  for  boildbig  so  gigantic  a  court, 
and  we  know  indeed  not  only  that  many  of  the 
historical  bas-rdieft  which  cover  the  widls  were 
oootribnted  by  his  son  Rameees  II.,  bnt  also  that 
the  latter  added  to  the  Great  Hall,  on  iU  NW. 
side,  a  vast  hypethral  court,  275  feet  in  breadth, 
by  329  in  length.  This,  like  the  hall,  had  a 
double  row  of  odumns  down  its  centre,  and  a 
covered  corridor  round  its  sides.  Four  gateways 
opening  to  the  four  quarters  gave  admission  into 
this  conrt:  and  to  the  principal  one  which  frmted 
the  Nile  an  avenue  of  crio-sphinxes  led  up^  headed 
by  two  granite  statnas  of  Barneses  IL 

The  purpose  for  which  these  spacious  courts  and 
their  annexed  halls  and  eepUnades  were  erected  was 
pertiaps  partly  religions,  and  partly  secular.  Though 
the  kings  of  the  18th  and  succeeding  dynasties  had 
ceaaed  to  be  chief-priests,  they  still  retained  many 
ceremcoial  functions,  and  the  sacred  calendar  al 
Aegypt  abounded  in  days  of  periodical  meetings  for 
religions  objects.  At  such  jNMe^jrriu  the  priests  alone 
were  a  heat,  and  tlie  people  were  not  excluded.  From 
the  sculptures  also  it  appears  that  the  Court  of  Boyal 
Palaces  was  the  pUce  when  troops  were  reviewed, 
embassies  received,  captives  executed  or  distributed, 
and  the  spoils  or  hcoonts  of  victoiy  apporticoed. 
Both  temples  and  palaces  also  served  occasionally  fat 
the  encampment  ii  aoldien  and  the  administration 
of  justice.  The  temperature  of  the  Thebaid  ren- 
dered vast  spaces  indispensable  &r  the  congregation 
of  numben,  and  utility  as  well  as  pomp  may  have 
combined  in  giving  their  ooloaal  scale  to  the  stnw 
tnres  of  the  Pharaoha. 

In  the  Great  Hall  a  great  number  of  the  cohmms 
an  still  erect.  The  many  which  have  fiillen  have 
been  undermined  by  water  loosening  the  soil  below: 
and  they  Call  the  more  easily,  beoisnse  the  archi- 
traves oS  the  roof  no  longer  hold  them  upright. 
The  most  costly  mst<iri«ls  were  employed  in  soma 
parts  cf  the  palace.  Coraicee  of  the  finest  marble 
were  inbud  with  ivoiy  mouldings  or  sheathed  with 
beaten  gold. 

Theae  were  the  prindpal  structures  of  the  eastern 
mmety  of  Thebes:  bat  other  diomoi  and  gateways 
stand  within  the  ouxmit  of  its  walls,  and  by  their 
sculptures  or  inscriptions  attest  that  the  Macedonian 
as  well  as  the  native  mien  extended,  renovated,  or 
adorned  the  oaptal  of  the  Upper  Countiy.  'The 
eastern  branch  cif  the  dramas  which  cconsets  Irnxor 
with  Kamdh  appean  &om  its  temaina  to  have 
been  originally  SOO  feet  in  length,  and  com- 
poeed  of  a  double  row  of  iwn-headed  lions  68  in 
ntunber.  The  loftiest  of  A^yptian  portals  stands 
at  its  SW.  extremity.  It  is  64  feet  high,  but 
without  the  usual  pyramidal  propyla.  It  is  indeed 
a  work  of  the  Gredc  era,  and  was  raised  by  Ptolemy 
Energetes  I.  Bameses  IT.  and  Barneses  VIIL  added 
temples  and  a  drancs  to  the  dty.  Nor  waa  Thebes 
without  ita  bene&cton  even  so  late  as  the  era  of  the 
Soman  Caesars.  The  name  of  Tiberius  was  inscribed 
on  one  of  its  templea;  and  Hadrian,  while  engaged  in 
his  general  survey  of  the  Empire,  directed  some  rs- 
pwrs  or  additioos  to  be  made  to  the  temjde  of  Zeus- 
Ammon.  That  Thebes,  as  Herodotus  ud  Diodorus 
saw  it,  stood  upon  the  site  and  inoorporated  the 
remains  of  a  yet  more  ancient  city,  is  rendered  pro- 
bable by  its  sadden  expansion  tmder  the  IStli 
dynasty  of  the  Pharaohs,  as  well  as  by  extant  speci- 
mens of  its  architectore,  more  in  affinity  with  the 
mcniunentB  S.  of  the  cataracts  than  with  the  proper 
Aegyptian  style.    It  seems  hardly  questicoabk  th«t 
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ThdMs  wu  iodtbted  for  it*  giwtw  origiiullj  to 
its  bong  the  principal  eeotra  of  Amnun^wanhip, — ■ 
wtnbip  which,  on  the  one  hsnd,  caonected  it  with 
IferDe,  ud.  on  the  other,  with  the  island*  of  the 
Libyan  deaert  The  Btrength  which  the  Tbebaid 
and  it*  capital  thn*  acquired  not  only  enabled  it  to 
riee  anperior  to  Abydos  in  the  earlier  period,  bat  aI*o 
to  expel  the  Assyrian  inrsden  from  the  Delta.  It 
becomes  then  an  interesting  qnestioo  which  qnartar 
<f  Thebes  was  its  cradlef  Did  it  spread  itsdf  from 
the  eastern  or  the  western  shore  of  the  NileF  Both 
Diodoma  and  Strabo  are  agreed  in  placing  the  **  old 
town,"  with  its  Ammonian  temple,  on  the  eastern 
bank  of  the  rirer;  and  thi*  site  too  was  the  more  acces- 
sible of  the  two,  whether  its  popolation  came  from 
the  left  or,  ti  it  is  mors  likely  they  did,  from  the 
light  ahcre.  Between  Luxor  iai  Kanak  lies  the 
claim  to  be  considered  as  the  site  of  the  earliest 
Diospoli*.  Now  in  the  fbnner  place  then  is  do  con- 
■picooos  trace  of  Ammon- worship,  whereas  the 
latter,  in  its  ram-beaded  diomc),  abounds  with  sym- 
Ixds  of  it  At  KanuJe,  every  moonment  attests  the 
preaenca  of  Ammon.  Osiris  indeed  appears  as  hi» 
no  or  oompanioo  OD  the  scnlptores,  and  in  some  of 
th*  temple-legends  they  were  represented  as  joint 
fbondsn  of  the  shrine.  Bat  Amman  was  withont 
doabt  the  elder  at  the  twa  We  may  accordingly 
infor  that  the  first  Thebes  stood  nearly  en  the  site 
rf  the  present  Kenak,  at  s  period  anterior  to  all 
rsoord:  that  it  expanded  toward*  the  river,  and  wa* 
separated  by  the  wbola  breadth  of  the  stream  and  of 
the  plain  to  the  foot  cf  the  Libyan  hill*  from  the 
Deeropolia.  Finally,  that  as  its  popalatioo  became 
too  large  for  the  precincts  <t  the  eastern  plain,  a 
sobnrb,  which  grew  into  a  second  city,  arose  on  the 
oppceita  bank  of  the  Nile;  and  thos  the  original 
dlstinotioD  between  eastern  and  western  Thebes  par- 
tially disappeared,  and  the  river,  having  thencefor- 
ward habitations  on  both  it*  banks,  no  Iniger  parted 
by  a  broad  barrier  the  dty  of  the  living  from  the  dty 
of  the  dead. 

(Eenrick,  Aoeiimt  Aegypt  umier  ikt  Pharaolu, 
Tol.  i.  pp.  149 — 178 ;  Heeren,  Historical  Raeareka, 
TkAet  <md  «*  UommtmU,  vol.  ii.  pp.  201—342; 
ChampollioD,  LtUra  tur  tEgypU;  Hamilton, 
Atgnptiaea;  Belxooi,  TraveU,  fc.) 

The  territory  of  Tfaebee  was  named  Tbebais  (i) 
6x)tais,  sc  X^P*<  Of  •'  "<*  t6wm,  the  Upper 
Coontry,  Ptd.  iv.  5.  §  62),  the  modern  Sou  or 
Pathrot,  and  was  one  of  the  three  principal  divi- 
■ioo*  of  Aegypt.  Its  frontiers  to  the  S.  varied  ac- 
cordingly as  Aegypt  or  Aethiopia  preponderated,  the 
Theban  Pharai^  at  time*  ruling  over  the  i^ion 
above  the  Cataraola  as  fiir  S.  as  Hiara  Sycamina 
Ut.  23°  6'  N. ;  while,  at  others,  the  kings  of  Meroe 
^Unted  their  garrisons  N.  of  Syene,  and,  at  one 
period,  occupied  the  Thebais  itselfl  But  the  ordi- 
nary Kmit*  of  Upper  Aegypt  were  Syene  to  S.,  lat. 
34°  5'  M.,  and  HermopoUs  Magna  to  N.,  lat.  37°  45' 
N.  On  the  E.  it  was  bounded  by  the  Arabian,  on 
the  W.  by  the  Libyan  hills  and  desert.  A*  rain 
seldom  falls  in  the  Thebai*  (Herod,  ill.  10),  and  as 
it*  general  snr&ce  is  rocky  or  sandy,  the  breadth  of 
cnltivable  land  depends  on  the  allnvial  deposit  of  the 
Nile,  and  this  again  i*  regulated  by  the  conformation 
of  the  banks  on  either  side.  For  a  umilar  canse 
the  population  of  the  Thebais  was  mostly  gathered 
into  towns  and  large  villages,  both  of  which  are 
often  dignified  by  ancient  writers  with  the  appella- 
tioD  of  cities.  Bnt  numerao*  cities  were  incom- 
patible with  the  physical  character  of  this  region, 
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and    it*    popalatioo  ma*t  hare  been  unaiitwah^ 
below  the  estimate  of  it  by  the  Greeks  and  Bomaas. 

The  Thebai*  wa*  divided  into  ten  name*(StrabLXvii. 
p.  787),  and  oonseqaently  ten  hall*  m  the  Labyrinth 
were  appropriated  to  it*  Nonarcfas.  Bat  this  nom- 
ber  apparently  varied  with  the  boondariee  of  Upper 
A^ypt,  since  Pliny  (v.  9)  eonmerates  eleven,  and 
other  writers  mention  fourteen  Nomes.  The  physical 
aspect  of  the  Thebais  reqoins  especial  notice,  since 
it  diflered,  both  geologically  and  in  its  Faona  and 
Flora,  tram  that  of  Lower  Aegypt. 

For  the  most  part  it  is  a  narrtnr  valley,  inter- 
sected by  the  river  and  boonded  by  a  double  line  of 
hills,  lofty  and  abmpt  ca  the  eastern  or  AnUaa 
side,  lower  and  interrupted  by  sandy  plains  and 
valleys  on  the  Libyan  or  western.  The  desert 
on  either  side  produces  a  stunted  v^etatioa  of  shrubs 
and  herbs,  which  emit  a  slight  aromatic  odoor.  The 
cultivable  soil  is  a  narrow  strip  on  each  side  of  tlte 
Nile,  forming,  with  its  bright  verdure,  a  strong  con- 
trast to  the  brown  and  arid  hoe  of  the  suntmnding 
district.  The  entire  breadth  of  this  valley,  ioelo- 
ding  the  liver,  doee  not  exceed  1 1  miles,  arid  some- 
times is  contracted  by  the  rocky  huks  of  the 
Nile  even  to  two. 

Upper  Aegypt  belongs  to  Nubia  rather  than  to 
the  Heptanoniis  or  the  Delta.  Herodotus  (iiL  10) 
was  mistsken  in  his  statement  that  ndn  never  &Hs 
in  the  Thebais.  It  is,  however,  of  rare  oocurTeocs. 
Showers  £tll  anniuUy  daring  four  or  five  days  in 
each  year,  and  about  ooee  in  eight  or  ten  years 
heavy  rains  fill  the  torrent-beds  of  the  mountains, 
and  convert  the  valleys  on  eitlier  side  of  the  Nile  into 
temporary  pool*.  That  thi*  wa*  so  even  in  the  age 
of  Hecataeu*  and  Herodotu*  is  jaoved  by  the  cir- 
cumstance that  the  lions  on  the  camioes  of  the 
Theban  tamplea  have  tubes  in  their  moolha  to  let 
the  water  oC 

Bnt  the  fertility  cf  the  Tbebais  depend*  oo  the 
overflow  of  the  Nile.  Fran  Syene  nearly  to  Late- 
polis,  kt.  25°  17'  N.,  the  cultivable  soil  is  a  narrow 
rim  of  alluvial  deposit,  bounded  by  steep  walls  of 
sandstone.  On  the  Arabian  shore  were  the  quarrias 
from  which  the  great  temples  of  Upper  Aegypt  wer« 
constructed.  At  ApoUinopolis  Magna  (^Edfu)  the 
sandstone  disappears  from  the  W.  bank  of  tfaa 
river,  and  on  the  E.  it  extends  bat  a  little  bdow 
that  city.  Four  milee  below  Eilithya,  the  lime- 
stone region  begins,  and  stretches  down  t>aariy  to 
the  apex  of  the  Delta,  descending  on  the  Libyan 
side  in  terraces  to  the  Meditemmean.  At  this 
point  a  greater  breadth  of  land  is  cultivable,  and  in 
the  Arabian  hills  deep  gorgee  open  toward*  the  Bed 
Sea,  the  most  ccmsideiable  of  which  are  th*  vallejs 
that  run  from  Eilithya  in  a  SE.  direotiao  to  Ben- 
nice,  and  from  Coptcs,  past  the  porjJiyry  qoaniaa, 
to  Coeseir  on  the  Bed  Sea.  The  tai^  and  stalkna 
for  the  caravans  which  tlie  Theban  Pharaohs  at  the 
Ptolemies  constructed  in  these  vslleys  kre  still  occa- 
sionally found  buried  in  the  sand.  At  Latopolis  th* 
Nile-valley  is  nearly  5  miles  wide,  bnt  it  is  again 
ocmtracted  by  the  rock*  at  C eMe»,  where,  owing  to 
the  precipitOTis  character  of  the  banka,  the  road  quit* 
the  river  and  crosses  the  eastern  desert  to  Hermonthis. 

The  next  material  expansion  of  the  Nile-vail^  is 
at  the  |dain  of  Thebes.  At  this  point  both  chains 
of  hill*  curve  boldly  away  from  the  river,  and  leav« 
an  area  of  more  than  5  miles  in  length  and  3  in 
breadtiL  At  the  northern  extremity  of  this  plain 
the  banks  again  contract,  and  at  Gomek  are 
almost  close  to  the  IQle.    Be-opening  i^ain,  tha 
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burden  of  tha  stnam  u  far  as  fiermopolis  Hagna, 
the  narthern  boondaij  of  the  Tfaebaid,  generally  ex- 
tend inland  on  the  E.  tide  abont  one  mile  and  a  half, 
m  the  W.  abont  two  miles.  They  do  not  indeed  ob- 
serre  an  onbroken  line,  bnt  the  allurial  kU,  where 
the  months  of  the  colUteral  valleys  permit,  occa- 
sionally stretchea  much  farther  into  the  country. 
Canals  and  dykes  in  the  Pbaraooic  period  admitted 
and  retained  the  Nile's  deposit  to  an  extent  unknown 
either  in  Grecian,  Boman,  or  modem  eras. 

Seen  from  the  river  the  Thebaid.  in  the  flourishing 
periods  of  Aegypt,  presented  a  wide  and  animated 
spectacle  of  cultivation  and  industry,  wherever  the 
banks  admitted  of  room  for  citie6  or  villages.  Of  the 
scenery  of  the  Nile,  its  teeming  population  and  mul- 
titudinous liver-craft,  mention  has  already  been  made 
in  the  article  Nilus.  Among  many  others,  the  fol- 
lowing objects  were  beheld  by  those  who  travelled 
from  Syene  to  Herraopolis.  At  first  the  general 
appearance  of  the  shores  is  barren  and  dreary. 
Koum-Ombot,  the  ancient  Ombl,  would  first  arrest 
attention  by  the  brilliant  colours  of  its  temples,  and, 
at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  by  the  festivals  held 
in  honour  (rf'  the  crooodile-beaded  deity  Sevak.  At 
times  also,  if  we  may  credit  the  Boman  satii-ist 
(Juvenal,  SaL  xv.),  the  shore  at  Ombi  was  the 
soene  of  bloody  frays  with  the  crocodUe  exiermi- 
naton  from  Tentyra.  Sixteen  miles  belvw  Ombi  was 
the  seat  of  the  special  worship  of  the  Nile,  which 
at  this  point,  owing  to  the  escarped  form  of  its  sand- 
stone banks,  admits  of  a  narrow  road  only  on  either 
aide^  and  seems  to  occupy  the  whole  breadth  of 
Aagypb  Here  too,  and  on  the  eastern  bank  especially 
are  the  vast  quarries  of  stone  which  supplied  the 
Theban  architects  with  their  durable  and  beantifnl 
materials.  Various  huiding-places  from  the  river 
gave  access  to  those  qnarries:  the  names  of  suc- 
cessive sovereigns  and  princes  of  the  xviiith  dynasty, 
their  wars  and  triumphs,  are  recorded  on  the  rocks; 
and  blocks  of  stone  and  monolithal  shrines  are  still 
visible  in  their  gslleries.  Ibe  temples  of  Apollino- 
polis  Magna  (^£d/u),  the  hypogaea  of  Eilithya, 
Thebes  occupying  either  bank,  Coptos,  long  the  seat 
of  Aegyptian  commerce  with  India,  the  temples  of 
Athor  and  Isis  at  Tentyra,  the  mouth  of  the  ancient 
branch  of  the  Mile,  the  cana)  of  Jutuf  at  Dioepolis 
Parvo,  the  necropolis  of  Abydos,  near  which  runs  the 
highroad  to  the  greater  Oasis,  the  linen-works  and 
stone -masons'  yards  of  Chemmis  or  Panopolis 
QEthmin),  the  sepulchral  chambers  at  Lycopolis, 
and,  firially,  the  superb  portico  of  Uermopolis  Magna, 
all  evince,  within  a  compass  of  about  380  nulee, 
the  wealth,  enterprise,  and  teeming  population  oi 
Upper  Aegypt 

"The  vegetation  of  this  region  annoouces  the  ap- 
proach to  the  tropics.  The  productions  of  the  desert, 
stnnted  shrubs  and  trees,  resemble  thoee  of  the  Ara- 
bian and  Libyan  wastes.  Bnt  wherever  the  Nile  fer- 
tilises, the  trees  and  plants  belong  rather  to  Aethiopia 
than  to  the  lower  country.  The  sycamore  nearly  dis- 
appears :  the  Theban  palm  and  the  date-palm  take  its 
{dace.  The  lotus  (^Ngmphaea  Lotus  and  Nympkaea 
caerulea)  is  as  abundant  in  the  Thebais  as  the 
papyros  in  the  Delta.  It  is  the  symbol  of  the 
Upper  Land :  its  bine  and  white  cups  enliven  the  pools 
and  canals,  and  representations  of  them  furnished 
a  frequent  and  graceful  ornament  to  architecture. 
Its  bulb  afforded  a  plentiful  and  nutritious  diet  to 
tbe  poorer  dasses.  The  deserts  of  the  Thebais, 
which  in  Christian  times  swarmed  with  monasteries 
and  hermitages,  contained  the  wolf,  hyaena,  and 
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jackal ;  but  the  larger  carnivorous  animals  of  Libya 
wets  rardy  seen  in  Aegypt.  (Herod.  iL  65.)  In  the 
Fbaraonic  times  the  hippopotamus  was  found  in  tb« 
Nile  below  the  Cataracts  :  more  recently  it  has  sel- 
dom been  found  N.  of  theiru  The  crocodile,  being  an 
object  of  worship  in  several  of  the  Theban  nomes, 
was  doubtless  more  abundant  than  it  is  now.  From 
both  papyri  and  sculptures  we  know  that  the  The- 
ban hmdownera  possessed  homed  cattle  and  sheep 
in  abundance,  although  they  kept  the  latter  for  their 
wool  and  nulk  principally;  and  the  chariots  of 
Thebes  attest  the  brewing  and  training  of  horses. 
From  extant  drawings  on  the  monunents  we  know 
also  that  horticulture  was  a  &vaurile  occupation  in 
Upper  Aegypt. 

The  population  of  the  Thebais  was  probably  of  a 
purer  Aegyptian  stamp  than  that  of  die  Delta  ;  at 
least  its  admixtures  were  derived  from  Arabia  at 
Meroe  rather  than  from  Phoenicia  or  Greece.  Its 
revolutions,  too,  proceeded  from  the  sonth,  and  it 
was  comparatively  nnalbcted  by  those  of  the  Lower 
Country.  Even  as  late  as  the  age  of  Tiberius,  a.d. 
14  —  37,  the  land  was  prosperous,  as  is  proved  bj 
the  extension  and  restoration  of  so  many  o(  its  pub- 
lic monuments ;  and  it  was  not  until  the  reign  of 
Diocletian  that  its  ruin  was  consummated  by  the  in- 
road of  the  Blemmyes,  and  other  barbarous  tribes 
from  Nubia  and  the  Arabian  desert.     [W.  B.  D.] 

THEBAE  (eqSou,  orig.  S^Ci),  Dor.  e^Sa :  Eth. 
BtiStuos,  fern.  BiiSats,  Thefaanns,  fern.  Thebais),  the 
chief  city  in  Boeotia,  was  situated  in  the  soathem 
plain  of  the  conntiy,  which  is  divided  from  the 
northern  by  the  ridge  of  Onchestns.  Both  these 
phuns  are  surrounded  by  mountains,  and  contained 
for  a  long  time  two  separate  confederacies,  of  which 
Orchomenus  in  the  north  and  Thebes  in  the  sonth 
were  the  two  leading  cities. 

L  HlSTOKT. 

No  ci^  in  Greece  possessed  such  long  oootinned 
celebrity  as  Thebes.  Athens  and  Sparta,  which  . 
were  the  centres  of  Grecian  political  life  in  the 
historical  period,  were  poor  in  mythical  renown; 
while  Argos  and  Mycenae,  whose  mythical  annals 
are  full  of  glorious  recollections,  sank  into  compa- 
rative insignificance  in  historical  times,  and  My- 
cenae indeed  was  blotted  out  of  the  map  of  Greece 
soon  after  the  Persian  wars.  Bnt  in  the  mythi- 
cal ages  Thebes  shone  pre-eminent,  while  in  later 
times  she  always  maintained  her  place  as  the  third 
city  of  Greece;  and  after  the  battle  of  Leuctra  was 
for  a  short  period  tbe  mlmg  city.  The  most  cele- 
brated Grecian  legends  cluster  round  Thebes  as  their 
centre;  and  her  two  sieges,  and  the  fortunes  of  her 
royal  houses,  were  the  favourite  subjects  of  the  tragic 
muse.  It  was  the  native  city  of  the  great  seer 
Teireaias  and  of  the  great  musician  Ampbion.  It 
was  the  reputed  birthplace  of  the  two  deities  Dionysus 
and  Hercules,  whence  Thebes  is  said  by  Sophocles  to 
be  "  the  only  city  where  mortal  women  are  the  mo- 
thers of  gods  (oJ  SI)  ii6imi  rUcrouaui  al  ftnrrol 
&tois,  Fragm.  op.  Dicaearch,  §  17,  ed.  Milller; 
Mure,  Tour  in  Grtax,  vol.  i.  p.  253.) 

According  to  the  generally  received  tradition, 
Thebes  was  founded  by  Cadmus,  the  leader  of  a 
Phoenician  colony,  who  called  the  city  Cadueia 
(Koi/uf  I'a),  a  name  which  was  afterwards  confined 
to  tbe  citadel.  In  the  Odyssey,  Amphion  and  Ze- 
thus,  the  two  sons  of  Antiope  by  Zens,  are  repre- 
sented as  the  first  founders  ^  Thebes  and  Uie  first 
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boildanorittinlli.  (Od  zL  sea.)  BntOMlogo- 
gmpken  plaetd  Ampbion  and  Zatlnu  lowar  down 
in  Uw  Hrns,  as  we  >fa>ll  jmModf  wa.  The  lef^ds 
ooODeotod  with  tli*  finodition  of  the  dty  bj  Cidmne 
an  related  eliewhen.  [Diet  qf  Biagr.  and  Uytk. 
art  Caomos.]  The  fire  Sparti,  who  were  the  odI; 
■nrriTon  of  toe  warrion  sprung  from  tlie  draf^'i 
teeth,  wen  the  lepntad  aoeeston  of  the  nobint 
ftmiljea  in  Tbebee,  which  bore  the  name  of  Sparti 
down  to  the  Utest  tinm.  It  is  prohable  that  the 
same  of  their  bmiliea  gave  origin  to  the  faUe  of  the 
■owing  of  the  dngoo's  teeth.  It  appears  certain 
that  tlie  originai  iohabitailte  of  Thebes  were  called 
CadmeH  (KoS^oi,  H  if.  888,  391,  r.  807,  z. 
S88,  Od.  xi  S76)  or  Cadmeiooee  (Kat^uiimt.  IL 
ir.  385,  T.  804,  zxiiL  680),  and  that  the  Motbeni 
plam  of  Boeotia  was  originall;  called  the  Cadmeiaa 
lud  {VMiafis  1%,  Tbnc.  L  IS).  The  origin  of 
these  Cadmeians  has  given  rise  to  moeh  dispute 
among  modem  echolan.  K.  0.  MBller  coosiden 
Cadmos  a  god  of  the  TTrrhesian  Pdsagians,  and 
Biaintaina  tint  the  Cadmeians  an  the  same  as  the 
lyrrhaaian  Pdasgians ;  Welcker  endearooia  to 
firm  that  the  Cadmeians  wen  a  Cretan  colon)'; 
while  other  writen  adhen  to  the  old  tiaditioos  that 
the  Cadmeians  wen  Phoenicians  who  istrodnced  the 
use  of  letters  into  Oreeee.  (H&ller,  Ordtammot,  p. 
Ill,  seq.,  Snd  ed.;  Thiriwall,  Bit.  tf  Ortan,  toI. 
i.  p.  111.)  It  i*  iMele«,boweTer,to  enter  into  the 
disensskm  of  a  stibjeet  nepeeting  which  we  possess 
no  materials  for  arriring  at  a  satisfiictarjr  ocmclosioa. 
It  is  certain  that  the  Greeks  were  indebted  to  the 
Phoenicians  for  their  alphabet;  bnt  whether  the 
Cadmeiana  were  a  Phoenician  oolonf  or  tome  other 
noe  mnst  be  left  nncertain. 

Bat  we  anist  retnm  to  the  legendary  hiataj  of 
Thebes.  Ctdmns  had  one  son,  Pdjdorns,  and  finr 
daoghters,  Ino,  Semele,  AutoooS,  and  Agave,  all  of 
whom  are  celebnted  in  the  mythical  aimals.  The 
talee  respecting  them  are  given  in  the  Diet,  of  Biogr. 
emd  MfA.,  and  it  is  only  neoeesaiy  to  mention 
faera  that  Ino  became  the  wife  of  Athiunas  and  the 
mother  of  Melicerles ;  Semele  was  beloved  by  Zens 
and  became  the  motherof  the  god  DionysDs;  Antmol 
was  the  mother  of  the  celebrated  hnnter  Aetaeoo, 
who  was  torn  to  pieces  by  the  dogs  of  Artemis; 
and  Agave  was  the  mother  of  Pentheoa,  who,  when 
Cadmos  became  old,  sncceeded  him  as  king  of 
Thebes,  and  whoae  miserable  end  in  attempting  to 
resist  tlie  worship  of  Dionyioa  fiinna  the  subject  of 
the  AiocAae  of  Eoripidas.  After  the  desth  of 
Pentbens,  Cadmos  ntired  to  the  Illyrians,  and 
bis  son  Polydoms  became  king  of  Thebes.  Poly- 
doms  is  sncceeded  by  his  son  Labdacns,  who  leavee 
at  his  death  an  infimt  son  Laios.  The  throne  is 
nsoiped  by  Lycos,  whose  brother  Nycleos  is  the 
fiuber  of  Antiope,  who  becomes  by  Zeos  the 
mother  of  the  twin  eons,  Ampbioo  and  Zethoa. 
Nyoteas  having  died,  Antiope  is  expoeed  to  the  per- 
■eootiona  of  her  nncle  Lycos  snd  his  croel  wife 
Diroa,  till  at  length  her  two  sons,  Amphion  and 
Zethns,  revenge  her  wrongs  and  become  kings  of 
Tfaebes.  They  fortify  the  city  ;  and  Am{^ion,  who 
lud  been  tanght  by  Hermes,  possessed  sach  exqoiaile 
skill  on  the  lyre,  that  the  stonee,  obedient  to  his 
strains,  moved  of  their  own  accord,  and  formed  the 
wall  (**  movit  Amphion  lapidee  canendo,"  Hor.  Carm. 
iiL  11).  The  remainder  of  the  legend  of  Ampbion 
and  Zethns  need  not  be  related;  and  there  can  be 
no  doobt,  as  Mr.  Grots  has  remarked,  that  the 
whde  story  was  originaUy  nnoonneoted  with  the 
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Cadmuaa  fiunOy,  m  it  sOl  stands  in  the  Odyaqr, 
and  has  been  interwoven  by  the  kgogrqihem  into 
the  series  of  the  Cadmeian  myths.  In  orier  to  re- 
concile the  Homeric  aecoont  of  the  building  of  the 
city  by  Ampbion  and  Zetbos  with  the  asaaliy  raesmd 
legend  of  its  foondatioo  by  Cadmas,  it  was  iaps». 
sated  by  later  writers  that,  while  Cadmos  fsaaM 
the  Cadmeia,  Amphjoo  and  Zetfaoa  boOt  ^»  io«er 
city  (rV  T^Aw  rV  mh-o),  and  gave  to  the  muted 
city  the  name  of  Thabea.    (Pane.  iz.  S.  §§  :!,  6.) 

After  Ampbion  and  Zethus,  Laios  beoone  Idng 
of  Tbebes;  od  with  him  ccmiMoeas  the  mamtiabie 
story  of  Oedipna  and  his  £>niily,  which  is  toe  weO 
known  to  need  repetition  here.  When  Oedipos  was 
expelled  firon  Thebes,  after  discovering  that  he  bad 
motderad  bis  father  Laios  and  married  hia  mother 
Jocasta,  his  two  sons  Etracles  and  Polynicca 
qoaneUsd  for  their  father's  throne.  Their  dispotes 
led  to  the  two  segcs  of  Tfa^Ms  by  the  Argive 
Adiastos,  two  of  the  moot  memorable  eraits  in  the 
legendary  history  of  Greece.  They  formed  the  sab- 
ject  of  the  two  epic  poems,  called  the  Xhebais  and 
the  Epigodi,  which  were  cooeidered  only  infericr  t» 
the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey.  Polynioee,  baring  been 
driven  oat  of  Thebes  by  Eteodes,  retires  to  Argos 
and  obtains  the  aid  of  Adraitos,  the  king  of  the 
city,  to  reinstate  him  in  his  rights.  Pirfyaicea  aad 
Adiastos  are  joinad  by  five  other  heroes,  nakiag 
the  coiifiaderacy  known  under  the  name  of  the 
"  Seven  against  Thebes.'  The  names  of  these 
seven  chiefs  were  Adrastos,  AmphiarBos,  Capancns, 
Hippomedoi,  Paitbenopaeos,  Tydeos,  and  Polyniocs; 
bat  there  are  discrepaaeiet  in  the  lists,  as  we  shell 
notice  more  fully  below:  and  Aeschylns  (Sqsl  t- 
Tkeb.  461)  in  partieubr  omila  Adrastns,  and  in- 
serts Eteocles  in  his  place.  The  Seven  Chiefs  ad- 
vanced against  Thebes,  and  each  attacked  one  of 
the  celebrated  gatee  of  the  dty.  Polynieea  and 
Eteocles  fell  by  each  other's  hands;  «id  in  the 
general  engagonent  which  followed  the  combat  ef 
the  two  briers,  the  Argivee  were  defiMted,  and  all 
their  chie£i  slain,  with  the  exceptica  of  Adnutos, 
who  was  saved  by  the  swiftness  of  his  horse  Areim, 
the  oApiing  cf  Pcendon.  A  few  years  afterwards 
the  sens  of  the  Seven  Cbieiii  ondatodc  an  expedi- 
tion against  Thebes,  to  avenge  their  fothers'  tae, 
hence  called  the  war  of  the  £]agaai  or  Descendanls. 
This  expedilica  was  also  led  by  Adrastns,  and 
consisted  tS  Aegialeos,  son  of  Adrastos,  Tbarsander, 
son  of  Polyniees,  Alcmaeon  and  Amphilochos,  sons 
of  Amphiarlus,  Diomedee,  eon  of  Tydena,  Stbeoa- 
leus,  eon  of  Capanens,  and  Pnmachns,  son  of  Par- 
tkenopasns.  The  Epigooi  gained  a  vietocy  over 
the  Cadmeians  at  the  river  Glisaa,  and  drove  them 
within  their  walla.  Upon  the  advice  of  the  seer 
Teirasiat,  the  Cadmaans  abandoned  the  dty,  aad 
retired  to  the  lUyriane  under  the  guidance  ef 
Laodamas,  eon  of  Adnstos.  (Apollod.  in.  7.  §  4; 
Herod,  v.  67 — 61  ;  Pans.  iz.  5.  §  IS ;  Died.  ir. 
65,  66.)  The  Epdgoni  thus  became  maslaa  ef 
Tbebee,  and  placed  Tborsander,  son  of  Polynioes,  oa 
the  Throne.  (For  a  full  aecoont  of  the  l^nds  af 
Tbebes,  see  Grote,  BitL  of  Oreeee,  voL  I  cl  xiv.) 
According  to  the  mythical  chnndogy,  the  war  of 
the  Seven  against  Thebes  took  place  SO  years  before 
the  Trojan  expedition  and  30  years  before  tin 
capture  of  Troy;  and  the  war  of  the  Epigoni  waa 
placed  14  years  after  the  first  expedituo  against 
Thebes,  and  oooseqoently  only  4  yean  befote  the 
departare  of  the  Greeka  against  Trc^.  (CSnta^ 
F.M.nii.f.  lie.) 
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Therb  is  uother  important  event  in  the  mythical 
times  of  Tliebes,  which  was  not  interwoven  with  the 
series  of  the  legends  already  related.  This  is  tlie 
birth  of  Hercnles  at  Thebes,  and  the  impertant  ser- 
vices which  he  rendered  to  his  native  city  by  his 
vrar  against  Orcbomeoos.  It  was  stated  tliat  the 
Thebans  were  compelled  to  pay  tribnte  to  Erginns, 
king  of  Orchomenns;  bat  that  they  were  deUvered 
Avm  the  tribote  by  Hercnles,  who  inarched  against 
Orchomenos,  and  greatly  reduced  its  power  (Pans.  ix. 
37.  §  2;  Strab.  iz.  p.  414  ;  Djod.  iv.  18).  This 
legend  has  prolwbly  arisen  frxon  the  historical  fact, 
that  Orchomenns  was  at  one  time  the  most  power- 
ful city  in  Boeotia,  and  held  even  Thebes  in  snb- 
jection. 

Thebes  is  frequently  mentioned  in  Homer,  who 
speaks  of  its  celebrated  seveii  gates  (IL  iv.  406, 
Od.  xi.  263);  bat  its  name  does  not  occar  in  the 
catalogue  of  the  Greek  cities  which  fbnght  against 
Troy,  as  it  was  probably  supposed  not  to  have  re- 
covered from  its  recent  devastation  by  the  £pigonL 
Later  writers,  however,  related  that  TherModer,  the 
son  of  Polynices,  accompanied  Agamemnon  to  Troy, 
and  was  slain  in  Hysia  by  Telephos,  before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  siege;  and  that  upon  his  death 
the  Thebans  choae  Peneleos  as  their  louler,  in  conse- 
qnence  of  the  tender  age  of  Tisamemia,  the  son  of 
Thetsander.  (Pans.  iz.  5.  §§  14,  IS.)  In  the 
niad  (ii  494)  Peneleos  is  roentiooed  as  ons  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Boeotians,  bat  is  not  otbenris*  con- 
nected with  Thebes. 

According  to  the  chronology  of  Thnoydides,  the 
Cadmeians  continued  in  possession  of  Thebes  till 
60  yean  after  the  Trojan  VTar,  when  they  were 
driven  ont  of  their  city  and  oonntr;  by  the  Boeotians, 
an  Aeolian  tribe,  who  migrated  from  Thessaly. 
(Thnc  L  12;  Strab.  iz.  p.  401.)  This  seems  to 
have  been  the  gsnaine  tradition ;  but  ss  Homer  gives 
the  name  of  Boeotians  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  coun- 
try called  Boeotia  in  later  times,  Thucydides  en- 
deavoan  to  reconcile  the  authority  of  the  poet  with 
the  other  tradition,  by  tiie  sapposition  tliat  a  portion 
of  the  Aeolio  Boeotians  had  settled  in  Boeotia  pre- 
viously, and  that  tfaeee  were  the  Boeotians  who  sailed 
against  Troy.  According  to  other  accoants,  Thebes 
was  taken  by  the  Thracians  and  Pelasgians  during 
the  Trojan  War,  and  its  inhabitants  driven  into  ezile 
in  Thessaly,  whence  they  returned  at  a  later  piriod. 
(Strab.  iz.  p.  401;  Died.  ziz.  58,) 

Pansaoias  gives  na  a  list  of  the  kings  of  Thebes, 
the  successors  of  Tisamenus,  till  the  kuigly  dignity 
mu  abolished  and  a  republic  established  in  its  place 
(iz.  5.  §  16).  But,  with  the  ezceptioi  of  one  event, 
we  know  absolutely  nothing  of  Tbeban  history,  till 
the  dispote  between  Thebes  and  Plataea  in  the  latter 
«nd  of  the  sizth  century  B.  o. 

The  event  to  which  we  allude  is  the  legislation  of 
PhiloUns,  the  Corinthian,  who  was  enamoured  of 
Dioclea,  also  a  Corinthian,  and  the  victor  in  the 
Olymjnan  games,  b.  o.  728.  Both  PhiloUns  and 
Diodes  left  their  native  city  and  settled  at  Thebes, 
whera  the  foimer  drew  np  a  code  of  laws  for  the 
Thebans,  of  which  one  or  two  particnlars  an  men- 
tioned  by  Aristotle.  {Pi^  iL  9.  §§  6,  7.)  At  the 
time  when  Thebes  first  appears  in  history,  we  find 
it  onder  an  oligarchical  form  of  government,  and  the 
head  of  a  political  confederation  of  some  twelve  or 
fsartaen  Boeotian  cities.  The  greater  cities  of 
Boeotia  were  members  of  this  confederation,  and  the 
smaller  towns  wera  attached  to  one  or  other  of  these 
citief  in  a  state  cf  dependsnoe.  [BosonA,  p.  415.J 
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The  a&in  of  the  confederation  vrere  managed  by 
certain  magistrates  or  genends,  called  Boeotarchs,  of 
whom  there  were  eleven  at  the  time  of  the  battle  of 
Delium  (s.  a  424).  two  being  elected  by  Thebes, 
and  one  spparently  by  each  of  the  other  members  of 
tlie  confederatim  (Thnc.  iv.  91).  But  the  real 
authority  was  vested  in  the  hands  of  the  Thebans, 
who  used  the  power  of  the  confederation  with  an  al- 
most exclusive  view  to  Theban  interests,  and  kept  the 
other  states  in  virtual  subjection. 

The  first  well-known  event  in  Grecian  histoiy  is 
the  dispute,  already  mentioned,  between  Thebes  and 
PUtaea.  The  Plstaeans,  discontented  with  the 
supremacy  of  Thebe>,  withdrew  from  the  Boeotian 
confederation,  and  surrendered  their  city  to  the 
Athenians.  This  led  to  a  war  between  the  Thebans 
and  Athenians,  in  which  the  Thebans  were  defeated 
and  compelled  to  cede  to  the  Plataeans  the  territory 
S.  of  the  Asopus,  which  was  made  the  boondsiy 
between  the  two  states.  (Herod,  vi.  108;  Tbuc 
iiL  68.)  The  interference  of  Athens  upon  this 
occasion  was  bitterly  resented  by  Thebes,  and  was 
the  commencement  of  the  long  enmity  between  the 
two  states,  which  exercised  an  impntant  infinence 
npon  the  course  of  Grecian  history.  This  event  is 
nsually  placed  in  B.a  519,  upon  the  authority  of 
Tbncydides  (IL  c);  but  Mr.  Grote  brings  forward 
strong  reasons  for  believing  that  it  must  have  taken 
place  after  the  expulsion  of  Hippias  from  Athens 
in  B.  a  510.  (Hut  qf  Greece,  vd.  iv.  p.  SSS.) 
The  hatred  which  the  Thebans  felt  against  the 
Athenians  was  probably  one  of  the  reasons  which 
induced  them  to  desert  the  cause  of  Grecian  liberty 
in  the  great  straggle  against  the  Persian  power. 
But  in  the  Peloponnesian  War  (b.o.  427)  the 
Theban  orator  pleaded  that  their  alliance  with 
Persia  was  not  the  fault  of  the  nation,  bat  of  a  few 
individuals  who  then  ezercised  despotic  power. 
(Thnc  iiL  62.)  At  the  battie  of  Phtasa,  however, 
the  Thebans  diowed  no  such  nluctance,  but  fought 
resolutely  against  the  Athenians,  who  were  posted 
opposite  to  them. .  (Herod,  iz.  67.)  Eleven  days 
after  the  battle  the  victorious  Greeks  appeared  before 
Thebes,  and  compelled  the  inhabitants  to  surrender 
thor  maduing  leaders,  who  wera  immediately  pot 
to  death,  without  any  trial  or  other  investigation. 
(Herod,  ix.  87,  88.)  Thebes  had  lost  so  mnch 
credit  by  the  part  die  had  taken  in  the  Pendan 
invasion,  that  she  was  nnable  to  assert  her  former 
snpremacy  over  the  odier  Boeotian  towns,  which 
were  ready  to  enter  into  alliance  with  Athens,  and 
would  doubtless  have  established  their  complete 
independence,  had  not  Sparta  supported  the  Thebans 
in  maintaining  their  ascendency  in  the  Boeotian 
confederation,  as  the  only  means  of  securing  the 
Boeotian  dties  as  the  allies  of  Sparta  against  Athens. 
With  this  view  the  Spartans  assisted  the  Thebans 
in  strengthening  the  fortifications  of  their  city,  and 
compelled  the  Boeotian  dties  by  force  of  arms  to 
acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  Thebes.  (Died.  zL 
81;  Josttn,  iii.  6.)  In  B.C.  457  the  Athenians 
sent  an  army  into  Boeotia  to  oppose  the  Lacedaemo- 
nian forces  in  that  coontiy,  but  they  were  defeated 
by  the  Utter  near  Tanagra.  Sixty-two  days  after 
tbU  battle  (b.c.  456),  when  the  Lacedaemonians 
had  returned  home,  the  Athenians,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Hyrooidee,  invaded  BoeotU  a  second  time. 
This  time  they  met  with  the  most  dgnal  snccess. 
At  the  battle  of  Oenophyta  they  defisated  the  com- 
bined forces  of  the  Thebans  and  Boeotians,  and  ob- 
tained in  consequence  posmiioa  rf  Thebes  and  at 
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the  otlxr  BoeotUn  towns.  A  dcmooratieal  fiwm  of 
govenunent  wu  Mtmbliahed  in  the  different  cities, 
and  the  oHfnurchicsl  leaden  mre  driven  into  exile. 
(Tbue.  L  108;  Diod.  zL  81.)  This  state  of  things 
luted  bare);  ten  yean;  the  democncf  e»tablislied 
at  Thebes  was  ill-condacted  (Arist.  PoL  t.  S. 
§  6);  and  in  B.a  447  the  Tariooi  Boeotian  ezilea, 
combining  their  foreea,  made  thenuelTes  masteni  of 
Orohoinenns,  Chaeroneia,  and  some  other  places, 
The  Athenians  sent  an  army  into  Boeotia  nnder  the 
omnmand  of  Tolmides;  bat  this  general  was  alain  in 
battle,  togethnr  with  many  of  his  men,  while  a  still 
larger  number  wen  taken  prisoners.  To  reoorer  these 
prisonen,  the  Athenians  agreed  to  relinqnish  their 
power  orer  Thebes  and  the  other  Boeotian  cities. 
The  democratical  goremments  ware  orertbrowo;  the 
•zilea  were  restorad ;  and  Thebes  again  became  tlie 
bitter  enemy  of  Athens.  (Thnc.  i.  113,  iii.  6S. 
Diod.  xii.  6.)  The  Thebans  were  indeed  mora  anti- 
Athenian  than  wen  the  Spartans  themselves,  and 
were  the  first  to  commence  the  Pelopoonesian  War 
by  their  attempt  to  snrpriae  Plataea  in  the  night, 
B.C.  431.  The  history  of  this  attempt,  and  of  the 
snbseqnent  siege  and  capture  of  the  city,  bdmgs  ta 
the  history  of  Plataea.  [Plataba.]  Throoghoat 
the  Peloponnesian  War  the  Thebans  continued  the 
active  and  bitter  enemies  of  the  ^thenisns;  and  upon 
its  close  after  the  battle  of  Argospolami  tlWT  joined 
the  Corinthians  in  nrging  the  Lacedaemonians  to 
destroy  Athens,  and  sell  its  population  into  slavery. 
(Xen.  HelL  ii.  S.  §  19.)  But  soon  after  this  event 
the  feelings  of  the  Thebans  towarda  Athens  became 
materially  changed  in  conseqasnce  of  their  jealoosy 
of  Sparta,  who  had  lefnaed  the  allia  all  participation 
in  the  spoils  of  the  war,  and  who  now  opeoly  aapired 
to  the  sopremacy  of  Greece.  (Plut  Lj/i.  S7 ;  Justin, 
vi.  10.)  They  consequently  viewed  with  hostility 
the  Thuty  Tyrants  at  Atbsns  as  the  snppocten  of  the 
Spartan  power,  and  gave  a  friendly  welcome  to  the 
Athenian  exiles.  It  was  Cram  Thebes  that  Thrasy- 
bnlos  and  the  other  exiles  started  upon  their  enter- 
prise of  seising  the  Peiraeens;  and  they  were  snp- 
ported  npra  this  occasion  by  Ismenias  and  other 
Theban  dtizena.  (Xen.  BelL  ii.  4.  §  2.)  So  im- 
portant was  the  assistance  rendered  by  the  Thebans 
on  this  oocasioa  that  Thasybolus,  after  his  suocees, 
showed  bis  gratitude  by  dedicating  in  the  temple  of 
Hercules  ooloasal  statues  ef  this  god  and  Athena. 
(Pans.  ix.  11.  §  6.) 

The  hostile  feelings  of  Thriies  towards  Sparta 
continued  to  increase,  and  soon  produced  the  most 
important  results.  When  AgesiUus  was  crossing 
over  into  Asia  in  B.C.  897,  in  order  to  carry  on 
war  against  the  Fenians,  the  Thebans  refiised  to 
take  any  part  in  the  expedition,  and  they  rudely 
interrupted  AgesiUus  when  he  was  in  the  act  of 
c^ering  sacrifices  at  Anlis,  in  imitation  of  Aga- 
memnon;—an  insult  which  the  Spartan  king  never 
forgave.  (Xen.  BM.  iii.  5.  §  5;  Plut  Aget.  6; 
Pans,  iit  9.  §§  3 — 5.)  During  the  absence  of 
Agesilans  in  A^  Tithraustes,  this  satrap  of  Asia 
Minor,  sent  an  envoy  to  Greece  to  distiibuts  bugs 
sums  of  money  among  the  leading  men  in  the 
Grecian  cities,  in  order  to  perenade  them  to  make 
war  against  Sparta.  But  before  a  coalitim  could 
be  formed  for  this  purpose,  a  separate  war  broks 
out  between  Thebes  and  Sparta,  called  by  Diodoms 
(xiv.  81)  the  Boeotian  war.  A  quarrel  haviitg 
arisen  between  the  Opuntian  Locrians  and  the 
Phodans  respecting  a  strip  of  border  land,  the 
Thebans  espoused  the  cause  rf   the  former  and 
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invaded  Phoeis.  Thenapoo  Hie  Pboeian  invoked 
the  aid  of  the  Laoedaemooians,  who  were  delighted 
to  have  an  opportunity  of  avenging  the  afinnts 
they  had  received  from  the  Tfaefaana.  (Xen.  BdL 
iii.  .'S.  §§  3 — S;  Pans.  iii.  9.  §  9.)  The  Lacedae- 
monians made  active  prepamtaons  to  invade  Boeotia. 
Lysander,  who  had  been  {oremoet  in  piuuimiiig 
the  war,  was  to  lay  siege  to  Haliartua,  under  the 
walls  of  which  town  Pansanias  was  to  join  him  on 
a  given  day  with  the  united  Lacedaemooiaii  and 
Peloponnesian  forces.  Thus  menaced,  ttie  Thebans 
applied  for  assistance  to  their  ancient  enemies,  the 
Athenians,  who  readily  responded  to  their  appeal, 
though  their  city  was  still  nndefaided  by  vralla,  and 
they  had  no  ships  to  resist  the  maritime  power  of 
Sparta.  (Xen.  BdL  ill  S.  §  16;  Dem.  de  Cor.  p. 
SS8.)  OrchoDienus,  however,  seized  the  oppor- 
tuni^  to  revolt  from  Thebes,  and  joined  Lysander 
in  his  attack  npoo  Haliaitns.  (Xen.  BdL  m.  S. 
§  17;  Flat.  Lg:  88.)  The  death  of  LyaaadeT 
under  the  walls  of  Haliartua,  which  waa  followed  by 
the  retreat  of  Pansanias  fixxn  Bosotia,  emboldened 
the  enemies  of  Sparta;  and  not  only  Athens,  bat 
Corinth,  Argos,  and  some  of  the  other  Gt«cian  states 
joined  Thebes  in  a  league  against  Sparta.  In  the 
following  year  (b.  c.  394)  the  war  was  transferred 
to  the  territory  of  Corinth ;  and  so  powerful  wem 
the  confederates  that  the  Lacedaemonians  ncalled 
AgesilauB  ftom  Asia.  In  the  month  of  August 
Agesilans  reached  Boeotia  on  his  homeward  mardi, 
and  found  the  conMerate  army  drawn  op  in  the 
plain  of  Cormeia  to  oppoee  him.  The  right  wisg 
and  centre  of  his  army  were  victorioas,  hot  the 
Thebans  completely  defeated  the  Orchomeniana, 
who  formed  tlw  left  wing.  The  vietoriona  Thebans 
now  &ced  aboot,  in  order  to  regain  the  reat  of  thdr 
army,  which  had  retreated  to  Mount  Helicoa. 
Agesilans  sdvanced  to  meet  them ;  and  the  cooffict 
which  enaaed  was  one  of  the  most  terrible  that 
had  yet  takoi  place  in  Grecian  wai&re.  The 
Thebans  at  length  succeeded  in  fnoing  their  way 
through,  but  not  without  great  loss.  This  was  the 
first  time  that  the  Tbebwis  hsd  fought  a  pitched 
battle  with  the  Spartau;  and  the  valour  which 
they  showed  on  this  occasion  was  a  prelude  to  the 
victories  which  were  sooo  to  overthrow  the  Spartan 
snpremaoy  in  Greece.  (Xen.  HeU.  rv.  3.  §§ 
15—81.) 

We  have  dwelt  upoa  these  evnts  sonwwbat  at 
length  in  order  to  explain  the  rise  of  the  Tbehsn 
power;  but  the  subsequent  history  must  be  related 
more  briefly.  After  the  battle  of  Coroneia  the  eoorss 
of  events  aiqwared  at  first  to  deprive  Thebes  of  the 
ascendency  she  had  lately  acquired.  The  peace  of 
Antalddas  (b.  c.  S87X  which  was  concluded  under 
the  influence  of  Sparta,  guaranteed  the  independeoc* 
nf  all  the  Grecian  cities ;  and  though  the  Thebans  at 
fint  daimed  to  take  the  oath,  not  in  thdr  own  behalf 
ahne,  but  for  the  Boeotian  ooniederacy  in  genoal, 
they  wen  campelled  by  their  enemy  Agesilaos  to 
swear  to  the  treaty  for  thdr  own  city  idooe,  dnce 
otherwise  they  wonid  have  had  to  contend  singla- 
handed  with  the  whole  power  of  Sparta  aad  her 
allies.  (Xen.J7eUv.  1.^33,33.)  By  this  oath 
tlie  Thebans  virtually  renonnced  their  supremacy 
ovw  the  Boeotian  dties;  and  Agcailaua  hastened  to 
exert  all  the  Spartan  power  for  the  purpose  of 
weakening  lliebes.  Kot  only  was  the  independeooa 
of  the  Boeotisn  cities  proclaimed,  and  a  legal  digarchy 
organised  in  each  city  hostile  to  Thdies  and  &voar- 
able  to  Sparta,  but  TjcariaamjBJan  gamsooa  wen 
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staUooad  in  OrohameDoa  and  Thespae  fiir  the  porpue 
of  orenwing  Boeotia,  and  the  city  of  Plataea  waa  re- 
built to  serre  as  an  outpost  of  the  Spartan  power. 
(Fans.  iz.  1.  §  4).  A  more  direct  blow  was  aimed 
at  the  independence  of  Thebes  in  B.  o.  383  hj  the 
aeizare  of  the  Cadmeia,  Ihe  citadel  of  the  dtj,  by 
the  Spartan  commander,  Phoebidas,  assisted  by 
Leontiades  and  a  party  in  Thebes  favourable  to 
Sparta.  Though  Phoebidas  appeata  to  have  acted 
under  secret  orders  from  the  Ephors  (Diod.  xr.  30; 
Pint  AgetiL  34),  such  was  the  indignation  excited 
throughout  Greece  by  this  treacherons  act  in  time 
of  peace,  that  the  Ephors  found  it  necessary  to  dis- 
avow Phoebidas  and  to  remove  him  from  his  com- 
mand; but  they  took  care  to  reap  the  fruits  of  his 
crime  by  retaining  their  garrison  in  the  Cadmeia. 
(Xen.  HtU.  v.  8.  §  36.)  Many  of  the  leading 
citizens  at  Tbebe*  took  r^hge  at  Athens,  and  were 
leceiTed  with  the  same  kindness  which  the  Athenian 
exiles  experienced  at  Thebes  after  the  dose  of  the 
Peloponnesian  War.  Thebes  remained  in  the  hands 
of  the  Spartan  party  for  three  years ;  but  in  B.  o. 
379  the  Spartan  garrison  was  expelled  from  the 
Cadmeia,  and  the  party  of  Leontiades  overthrown  by 
Pelopidaa  and  the  other  exiles.  The  history  of 
these  events  is  too  well  known  to  be  repeated  here. 
In  the  following  year  (b.  c.  378)  Thebes  farmed 
an  alliance  with  Athens,  and  with  the  assistance  of 
this  state  resisted  with  success  the  attempts  of  the 
Lacedaemonians  to  reduce  them  to  subjection;  but 
the  contioned  increase  of  the  power  of  the  Thebans, 
and  their  destruction  e  f  the  city  of  Plataea  [Flx- 
xaea]  provoked  the  jealousy  of  the  Athenians,  and 
finally  induced  them  to  conclude  a  treaty  of  peace 
with  Sparta,  B.  c  371.  This  treaty,  usually  called 
the  peace  of  Callias  from  the  name  of  the  leading 
Athenian  negotiator,  included  all  the  parties  in  the 
late  war  with  the  exception  of  the  Thebans,  who 
-were  thus  left  to  oontend  single-handed  with  the 
might  of  Sparta.  It  was  nniversally  believed  that 
Thebes  was  doomed  to  destruction ;  but  only  twenty 
days  after  the  signing  of  the  treaty  all  Greece  was 
astounded  at  the  news  that  a  Lacedaemonian  army 
had  been  utterly  defeated,  and  their  king  Cleom- 
brotus  slain,  by  the  Thebans,  under  the  commaod  of 
Epaminondas,  upon  the  fatal  field  of  Lenctra  (b.  c 
371).  This  battle  not  only  destroyed  the  pres- 
tige of  Sparta  and  gave  Thebes  the  ascendency  of 
Greece,  but  it  stript  Sparta  of  her  Peloponnesian 
allies,  over  whom  she  had  exercised  dominion  for 
centuries,  and  led  to  the  establishment  of  two  new 
political  powers  in  the  Peloponnesus,  which  threatened 
her  own  independence.  These  were  the  Arcadian 
confederation  and  the  restoration  of  the  state  of 
liessenia,  both  the  work  of  Epsminondas,  who  con- 
ducted four  expeditions  into  Peloponnesus,  and  di- 
rected the  councils  of  Thebes  for  the  next  10  years. 
It  was  to  the  abilities  and  genius  of  this  extraordinary 
man  that  Thebes  owed  her  position  at  the  head  of 
the  Grecian  states;  and  upon  his  death,  at  the  battle 
of  Mantineia  (b.  c.  363),  she  lost  the  pie-eminence 
■be  had  enjoyed  since  the  battle  of  Lenctra.  During 
their  supremacy  in  Greece,  the  Thebans  were  of 
coome  tmdisputed  masters  of  Boeotia,  and  they 
availed  themselves  of  their  power  to  wreak  their 
Tengeance  upon  Orehomenus  and  Thespiae,  the  two 
towns  which  had  been  the  most  inimical  to  their 
authority,  the  one  m  the  north  and  the  other  in  the 
south  of  Boeotia.  The  Orchomenians  had  in  B.  o. 
S95  openly  Joined  the  Spartans  and  fought  cm  their 
aide;  and  the  Thespians  had  withdrawn  from  the 
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Theban  anny  just  before  the  battle  of  Lenctra, 
when  Epaminindas  gave  permission  to  any  Boeotians 
to  retire  who  were  averse  to  the  Theban  cause. 
(Pans.  ix.  IS.  §  8.)  The  Thespians  were  expelled 
from  their  city  and  Boeotia  soon  after  the  battle  of 
Leuctia  [Thespiab];  and  Orehomenus  in  B.  c 
368  was  burnt  to  the  ground  by  the  Thebans;  the 
male  inhabitants  wen  put  to  the  sword,  and  all  the 
women  and  children  aM  into  slavery.     [Obcho- 

MKHUS.] 

The  jealousy  which  Athens  had  felt  towards 
Thebes  before  the  peace  of  Callias  had  been  greatly 
increased  by  her  subsequent  victories ;  and  the  two 
states  appear  henceforward  in  their  old  condition  of 
hostility  till  tbey  were  persuaded  by  Demosthenes  to 
unite  their  arms  for  the  purpose  of  rraisting  Philip 
of  Macedon.  After  the  battle  of  Mantineia  their  first 
open  war  was  for  the  possession  of  Euboea.  After 
the  battle  of  Lenctra  this  island  had  passed  tmder  the 
supremacy  of  Thebes;  but,  in  B.C.  358,  discon- 
tent having  arisen  against  Thebes  in  several  of  the 
cities  of  Euboea,  the  Thebans  sent  a  powerful  force 
into  the  island.  The  discontented  cities  applied  fur 
aid  to  Athens,  which  was  readily  granted,  and  the 
Thebans  were  expelled  from  Euboea.  (Diod.  xvi. 
7 ;  Dem.  ds  Chertoii  p.  108,  d»  Cor.  p.  359,  & 
CtetgA.  p.  397.)  Shortly  afterward*  the  Thebans 
oommenced  the  war  against  the  Phocians,  usually 
known  as  the  Sacred  War,  and  in  which  almost  all 
the  leading  states  of  Greece  were  eventually  involved. 
Both  Athens  and  Sparta  supported  the  Phocians,  as 
a  counterpoise  to  Thebes,  though  they  did  not  render 
them  much  efiectual  assistance.  This  war  termi- 
nated, as  is  well  known,  by  the  intervention  of  Philip, 
who  destroyed  the  Phocian  towns,  and  restored  to 
Boeotia  Orchomeoos  and  the  other  towns  which  the 
Phocians  had  taken  away  from  them,  B.C.  S46.  The 
Thebans  were  still  the  allies  of  Philip,wben  the  latter 
seized  Elateia  in  Phocis  towards  the  close  of  B.a 
339,  as  preparatory  to  a  march  through  Boeotia 
against  Athens.  The  old  feeling  of  ill-will  between 
Thebes  and  Athens  still  omtinued:  Philip  calculated 
upon  the  good  wishes,  if  not  the  active  co-opeiation, 
of  the  Thebans  sgainst  their  old  enemies  ;  and  pro- 
bably never  dreamt  of  a  confederation  between  tlie 
two  states  as  within  the  range  of  probability.  Tliis 
union,  however,  was  brought  about  by  the  eloquence 
of  Demosthenes,  who  was  sent  as  ambassador  to 
Thebes,  and  who  persuaded  the  Thebans  to  form  an 
alliance  with  the  Athenians  for  the  purpose  of 
resisting  the  ambitious  schemes  of  PhiUp.  In  the 
following  year  (b.  C.  338)  Philip  defeated  the 
combined  forces  of  Thebes  and  Athens  at  the  battle 
of  Chaeroneia,  which  crushed  the  liberties  of  Greece, 
and  made  it  in  reality  a  province  of  the  Macedonian 
monarehy.  On  this  hui  field  the  Thebans  main- 
tained the  reputation  they  bad  won  in  their  battles 
with  the  Spartans;  and  their  Sacred  Band  was  cut 
to  pieces  in  their  ranks.  The  battle  was  followed 
by  the  surrender  of  Thebes,  which  Philip  treated 
with  great  severity.  Many  of  the  leading  citizens 
were  either  banished  or  put  to  death;  a  Macedonian 
garrison  was  stationed  in  the  Cadmeia;  and  the  go- 
vernment of  the  city  was  pUced  in  the  hands  of  300 
citiiens,  the  partisans  of  Philip.  The  Thebans  were 
also  deprived  of  their  sovereignty  over  the  Boeotian 
towns,  and  Orchomenns  and  Phttaea  were  restored, 
and  again  filled  with  a  population  hostile  to  Thebes. 
(Diodor.  xvi.  87;  Justin,  ix.  4;  Pans.  iv.  27.  §  10, 
ix.  1.  §  8.)  In  the  year  after  Philip's  death  (b.c. 
335)  the  Tbeban  ezUes  got  possession  of  the  city, 
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bcsiagad  the  Maeadooiiiii  gwriMXi  in  tb«  Cadimia, 
an4  inrilcd  the  other  On^an  itatae  to  dedire  their 
independence.  Bat  the  npiditr  of  Alexander'a 
moTementa  diaomcerted  >U  their  pUns.  He  ap- 
peared  at  Onrheetne  in  Boeotia,  before  any  intel- 
ligence bad  arrived  of  hie  quitting  the  north.  He 
was  willinf;  to  aHuw  the  Thebana  an  opportunity  ior 
repentance;  bat  as  hia  propoeala  of  peaoe  wen 
njecled,  he  directed  a  general  aanalt  npoa  the 
eilT.  The  Theban  troops  ootidde  the  gates  were 
driven  back,  and  the  MaMdonians  entered  the  town 
•lon^  with  them.  A  dreadAil  carnage  enened ; 
COOO  Tbebsns  are  sud  to  have  been  sUin,  and 
90,000  to  have  been  taken  prisoners.  The  doom  of 
the  oonqaered  dtj  was  referrrd  to  the  Qnciao  allies 
in  his  armj,  Orchomenians,  Plstseans,  Pbocians, 
and  other  inTSterste  OMiniet  of  Thebes.  Their 
decision  nrnst  have  been  known  beteehand.  Tbej 
decreed  that  Tbebee  ahoold  be  nued  to  the  gnand, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Cadmaia,  which  was  to 
be  held  bfa  UaesdoBian  garrison;  that  the  territory 
of  the  city  should  be  dividtd  among  the  alliea ;  and 
that  all  Um  inhabitants,  man,  women,  and  children 
shonld  be  sold  as  sUves.  This  aentenoe  waa  carried 
into  execntion  bj  Alexander,  who  levelled  the  city  to 
the  gnmnd,  with  the  exceptiiia  of  the  hooee  of  Pin- 
dar (Airian,  Anai.  i.  8,  9;  Di«lor.  xviu  18—14; 
Jnatin,  xi.  4.)  Thebaa  was  thus  blottsd  out  of  the 
map  of  Oreaee,  sad  remained  withoat  inhabitants 
fer  the  next  SO  yean,  b  B.a  SIS,  Cassander 
■ndertook  the  restonuien  of  the  city.  He  united 
the  Theban  exiles  and  their  descendants  fnim  all 
parts  of  Oteeoe,  end  was  aealonsly  sssisted  by  the 
Athenians  snd  other  Qredan  stataa  in  the  work  of 
reetoration.  The  new  city  oconpied  the  same  area 
as  the  one  destroyed  by  Alexander;  and  the  Cad- 
meia  was  held  by  a  garriion  of  Cassaitder.  (Oiodor. 
Xix.  68—54,  78;  Pans.  ix.  7.  §  4.)  Thebes  was 
twice  taken  by  Deinetrins,  first  in  B.  a  893,  and  a 
second  time  in  390,  but  oo  each  oeoaaica  be  used 
his  victory  with  modefstion.  (Plat  Dmmlr.  39, 
40;  Died.  xxL  p.  491.  ed.  Wees.) 

Dicaearchos,  who  visited  Tbebee  not  long  after  its 
restorsticm  by  Caaaander,  has  given  a  very  intereeting 
account  of  the  city.  "  Thebes,"  be  says  (S  IS,  seq. 
ed.  nailer),  "  is  sHaated  in  the  centre  ot  Boeotia, 
and  is  about  70  stadia  in  droomference;  its  site  is 
level,  its  shape  circular,  and  its  appearance  gloomy. 
The  city  ia  ancient,  but  it  has  been  lately  rebuilt, 
haring  been  three  times  dsstroyed,  as  histoiy  reUtea^, 
on  accoant  of  the  insoleoce  and  haughtineea  of  its 
inhabitants.  It  is  well  adapied  for  rearing  hoisps 
since  it  is  plentifally  provided  with  wstsr,  and 
abounds  in  green  pastures  and  hills  i  it  contains 
also  better  gardens  than  any  other  city  in  Greece. 
Two  riven  flow  throueh  the  town,  and  irrigate  all 
the  snbjscent  plain.  Then  is  also  a  subterraneous 
stream  issuing  from  the  Cadmeia,  through  pipes, 
■aid  to  be  the  work  of  Cadmus.  Thebes  is  a  most 
agreeable  residence  in  the  summer,  in  consequefice 
oif  tbe  abundance  and  coolness  of  the  water,  its  large 
gardens,  its  agreeable  breezea,  its  verdant  appearance, 
and  tbe  qnaniity  of  summer  and  aatumnal  finite. 
In  the  winter,  however,  it  b  a  most  disagreeable  resi- 
dence, from  being  destitiita  of  fuel,  and  constantly 
exposed  to  floods  and  winds.  It  is  tfasn  often  covered 
with  snow  snd  veiy  muddy.*    Although  Dicaearchus 


*  Dicaearchus  probably  means  the  capture  of  the 
ci^  by  the  Epigoni ;  secondly  by  the  Pelasgi,  during 
the  Trojan  war;  and  lastly  by  Alaxaadsr. 
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in  thii  pMMge  givea  to  Thebes  a  uituiufaaiee  ef 
70  stadia,  hs  assigns  in  his  verses  {Stat.  Grmte.  93) 
a  much  smallar  extent  to  it,  namdy  43  stadia.  Tha 
lattsr  number  is  the  more  probable,  and,  being  m 
metre  was  less  likely  to  be  altered ;  bat  if  the  num- 
ber in  prose  is  oorrect,  it  probably  indades  tbe  sub- 
nrba  sixl  gardens  ootside  the  dty  walla, 
sbo  gives  an  aeooDK  of  the  ebaraetar  of  tbe 
bitaats,  which  is  too  fcmg  tosbe  extracted.  He  le- 
preeents  them  as  noble-minded  snd  sanguine,  but  in- 
solent and  proud,  and  always  ready  to  aetde  their 
dieputes  by  fighting  ntlier  than  bj  tbe  cnlinaiy 
oourss  of  justice. 

Thebee  had  its  full  share  In  the  later  eahmities  of 
Greece.  After  tbefsUef  Corinth,  BX.  146.  Mummina 
is  said  to  have  destroyed  Thebes  (Lir.  EpiL  52X  by 
which  we  are  probaUy  to  nnderitaDd  tlie  walls  oiT 
tbe  dty.  In  eoneequenee  of  its  having  sided  with 
Mithridataa  fai  the  war  againat  tba  Banna,  Sella 
deprivad  it  of  half  its  tsiritoiy,  which  ba  dediested 
to  ths  gods,  in  order  to  make  oompansation  fat  his 
Iwving  plundned  the  temples  at  Olympia,  Epidaaras, 
and  Delphi.  Altboagh  the  Bomans  afterwarda  re- 
stored ths  land  to  the  Thabans,  they  never  leuneiei 
from  thia  bkiw  (Pans.  ix.  7.  §§  5,  6) ;  and  so  hiw 
was  it  rsdncsd  in  the  time  of  Ai^nstas  and  Tiberiua 
that  Strabo  says  that  it  was  little  men  than  a  vil- 
lage (ix.  p.  403).  In  the  time  of  the  Antoniaes, 
Panaanias  foand  the  Cadmda  alooe  inhabited,  and 
the  lower  part  of  the  town  destroysd,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  temples  (ix.  7.  §  6).  In  ths  d«£as 
of  ths  Soman  Empire,  Thebes  benme  the  east  ef  a 
considerable  popnlatioa,  probably  in  eooaeqneDCs  «f 
ita  inland  situation,  which  ailbrded  ita  inhabitaBts 
greater  security  tiiaa  the  maritime  towne  from  hoslBe 
attacks.  In  tbe  eleventh  and  twelfth  oenturice 
Th<bea  was  one  of  tbe  most  floorishing  dties  in 
Greece,  and  was  oelebraled  far  its  mannfiKtores  ef 
silk.  In  A.  D.  1040  ths  Thebans  took  the  field  to 
oppoee  the  Bulgarian  invadtn  of  Greece,  but  were 
defeated  with  great  loas.  (Cedren.  p.  747,  ed.  Paris, 
p.  639,  ed.  Bonn.)  In  a.  D.  1 146  tba  dty  was 
plnnderad  by  the  Normans  of  Sidly,  who  canied  df 
a  large  amount  of  plunder  (Nioelas,  p.  60,  ed.  Paiia., 
p.  98,  ed.  Bonn.)  Benjamin  of  Tudela,  who  viadttd 
Thebee  about  30  yean  kter,  spsaks  of  it  as  aliil  a 
large  dty,  pcaaaaaing  3000  Jewish  inhabitants,  who 
were  very  skilful  manubcturera  of  silk  and  pnipis 
cloth  (L  47.  sd.  Asber;  Finlay,  Bymamtnm  Ewtpirt, 
voL  i.  p.  493,  vd.  H.  p.  199).  Tbe  silks  of  Tbebee 
oootinoed  to  be  esteemed  even  at  a  later  period,  and 
were  worn  by  the  emperors  of  Constantiix^ilei  (IG- 
ostas,  p.  897,  sd.  Paria.,  p.  609,  ed.  Boon.)  "niey 
were,  however,  grediuUly  supplsnted  by  tboae  Of 
Sicily  and  Ital^;  and  tbe  kes  of  the  nlk  trade  wsa 
foUowed  by  tba  rapid  decline  of  Thebea.  Under  ths 
Turks  ths  dty  wss  again  reduced,  as  in  the  tins 
of  Panmniaa,  to  tbe  site  of  the  Cadinda. 

It  TOFOOBATBT. 

Thebes  stood  (m  one  of  the  hillB  sf  Momit  Tea- 
messus,  which  dividee  eoathem  Boeotia  into  two 
distinct  parts,  the  northern  being  the  plsin  of  Tliebes  * 
and  the  aouthem  the  valley  ef  the  Asopas.  Ths 
Greeks,  in  founding  a  city,  took  can  to  sdect  a  spot 
where  there  was  sn  abundant  supply  of  water,  and 
a  bill  naturally  defensible,  which  might  be  easily 
oonverted  into  an  aeropdis.  They  gsnsially  taefeiitd 
a  pontion  which  wonld  command  the  adjacent  phin, 
and  which  was  ndther  inunediatdy  upou  the  coast  mr 
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yet  at  a  great  distance  frran  it.  Bat  as  Boeotia  lies 
between  two  seas,  the  iuandeis  of  Thebes  chose  a 
spot  in  the  centre  of  the  coontiy,  where  water  was 
Tery  plentifol,  and  where  the  natore  of  the  groond 
was  admimbl;  adapted  for  defence.  The  hill,  npon 
which  the  town  stands,  rises  aboot  ISO  feet  above 
the  plain,  and  lies  about  3  miles  northward  of  the 
highest  part  of  the  ridge.  It  is  bounded  on  the  east 
and  west  b;  two  small  rivers,  distant  fixiin  each  other 
•bont  6  or  7  stadia,  and  which  ran  in  such  deep 
navines  as  to  form  a  natoml  defence  on  either  side 
of  the  city.  These  rivers,  which  rise  a  little  south 
of  the  ci^,  and  flow  northward  into  the  plain  of 
Thebes,  are  the  celebrated  streahs  of  Ismenns  and 
Diroe.  Between  them  flows  a  smaller  stream,  which 
divided  the  city  into  two  parts,  the  western  division 
containing  the  Cadmeia*,  and  the  southern  the  hill 
IsmeniuH  and  the  Ampheion.  This  middle  torrent 
is  called  Cnopns  by  Leake,  but  more  correctly  Stro- 
pbia  (Callim.  Hymn,  m  DtL  76)  by  Forchbammer. 
The  Cnopoa  is  a  torrent  flowing  from  tlie  town 
Cnopia,  and  contribntiog  to  form  the  Ismenns,  whence 
it  is  correctly  described  by  the  Scholiast  on  Nicander 
■■  the  same  as  the  JsmeDos.  (Strab.  iz.  p.  404; 
Nicand.  Theriae.  889,  with  Schol.)  The  three 
streams  of  Ismenns,  Dirce,  and  Stropbia  unite  in 
the  plain  below  the  city,  to  which  CalUmachns 
(L  c.)  appears  to  allude: — 

lefoirov  xipt  Trvrpit. 

The  middle  torrent  is  rarely  mentioned  by  the 
ancient  writers;  and  the  Ismenus  and  Dirce  are  the 
streams  alluded  to  when  Thebes  is  called  tatiraiios 
■*6\a.  (Eurip  Sig)yL  623;  comp.  Pkotn.  825. 
Baoch.  S,  Here.  Fur.  572.)  Both  the  Ismenns 
and  Dirce,  though  so  celebrated  in  antiquity,  are 
notliing  bnt  torrents,  which  are  enly  full  of  water  in 
the  winter  alter  heavy  rains.  The  Ismenns  is  the 
eastern  stream,  now  called  Ai  Idimi,  which  rises 
from  a  clear  and  copious  fonntaln,  where  the  small 
church  of  St.  John  stands,  from  which  the  river  de- 
rives its  name.  This  fountun  was  called  in  anti- 
quity Helia,  who  was  represented  as  the  mother  of 
Ismenns  and  Tenems,  the  hero  of  the  plain  which 
the  Ismenus  inundates.  It  was  sacred  to  Ares,  who 
was  said  to  have  stationed  a  dragon  to  gnard  it 
(Callimach.  Bprm.  m  Del.  80;  Spanheim,  ad  he; 
ViTA.PyA.Ti.  6;  Pans.  iz.  10.  §  5;  Forchhsmmer, 
BtUemca,f.\\A.)  The  Dirce  is  the  western  stream, 
now  called  PlatzUtiaa,  which  rises  from  several 
fanntains,  and  not  from  a  angle  one,  like  the  Is- 
menns. A  considerable  quantity  of  the  water  of  the 
Plataitiua  is  now  diverted  to  supply  the  fountains 
of  the  town,  and  it  is  represented  as  the  purest  of 
the  Theban  streams;  and  it  appears  to  hare  been 
so  regarded  in  antiquity  likewise,  judging  from  the 
epithets  bestowed  upon  it  by  the  poets.  (_'Ayrh» 
JBop,  Pind.  Itlhn.  n.  109,  koJM^^s.  Ittim.  viii. 
43 ;  8So>p  Aifimin'  t^papi<rrttTO»  mt/iircni,  Aesch. 
Sept.  c.  Theb.  307 ;  icaAXnr(iTa/(ar,  Eurip.  Pkoen. 
647  ;  Aifxn)!  rofta  \niKir,  Here.  Fur.  578.) 

Though  the  position  of  Thebes  and  of  its  cele- 
'  bratad  streams  is  certain,  aloxet  eveiy  point  con- 
nected with  its  topography  is  more  or  less  doubtful. 
In  the  other  cities  of  Greece,  which  have  been  inha- 
bited continuously,  most  &[  the  ancient  buildings 


*  The  western  divisian  contains  two  eminences, 
and  the  question  as  to  which  of  them  was  the  Cad- 
meia will  be  diaenssed  below. 
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have  disappeared;  bnt  nowhere  has  this  taken  place 
mora  completely  than  at  Thebes.  Not  a  single  trace 
of  an  ancient  building  remains;  and  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  ftw  scattered  renuuns  of  architecture 
and  aculptnre,  and  some  fragments  of  the  ancient 
walls,  there  is  nothmg  but  the  site  to  indicate  where 
the  ancient  city  stood.  In  the  absence  of  all  andent 
monuments,  there  must  necessarily  be  great  uncer- 
tainty; and  the  three  writers  who  have  investigated 
the  subject  upon  the  spot,  difier  so  widely,  that 
Leake  {daces  the  ancient  city  to  the  south  of  the  Cad- 
meia, and  Ulrichs  to  the  north  of  it,  while  Foreh- 
hammer  supposes  both  the  western  heights  between 
the  Strophia  and  the  IMrce  to  have  been  in  a  certain 
sense  the  Cadmeia,  and  the  lower  dty  to  have  stood 
eastward,  between  the  Stropbia  and  the  Ismenns. 
In  the  great  difficulty  of  arriving  at  any  independ- 
ent judgment  npon  the  subject  without  a  penooal 
inspection  of  the  site,  we  have  adopted  the  hypo- 
thesis of  Forcbhammer,  which  seems  consistent  with 
the  statements  of  the  ancient  writers. 

The  meet  interesting  point  in  Theban  topography 
is  the  position  d  the  seven  celebrated  TheUui  gates. 
They  are  alluded  to  by  Homer  (e4^>  iSet  twrtari- 
Xno,  Od.  zi.  263)  and  Hesiod  {hrrdmiT^n  Bifin, 
Op.  161);  and  their  names  are  given  by  seven  diflb- 
rent  authors,  whose  statements  will  be  more  easily 
compared  by  consulting  the  following  table.  The 
numeral  represents  the  order  in  which  the  gates  are 
mentioned  by  each  writer.  The  first  line  gives  the 
names  of  the  gates,  the  seoond  the  names  of  the  Ar- 
give  chiefs,  the  third  the  emblems  npon  their  shields, 
and  the  fourth  the  names  of  the  Theban  chiefs. 

Nonnns  designates  five  of  the  gates  by  the  names 
of  the  gods  and  the  planets,  and  to  the  other  two,  to 
which  be  gives  the  names  of  Electtae  and  Oncaea, 
he  also  adds  their  poeitioa  Hyginus  calls  the  gates 
by  the  names  of  the  daughters  of  Amphion;  and 
that  of  Ogygia  alone  agrees  with  those  in  the  other 
writers.  But,  dismissing  the  statements  of  Non- 
nus  and  Hyginus,  whose  authority  is  of  no  value 
npon  such  a  question,  we  find  that  the  remaining  five 
writers  agree  as  to  the  names  of  all  the  seven  gates, 
witli  two  or  three  exceptions,  which  will  be  pointed 
out  presently.  The  position  of  three  of  the  gates 
is  quite  clear  from  the  description  of  Pansanias  alone. 
These  are  the  Elkctrab,  Pboetidks,  and  Mei- 
TAE.  Pausanias  says  that  Electrae  is  the  gate 
by  which  a  traveller  from  Plataea  enters  Thebes  (iz. 
8.  §  6);  that  there  is  a  hill,  on  the  right  hand  of 
the  gate,  sacred  to  ApoUo,  called  the  Ismenian,  since 
the  river  Ismenus  runs  in  this  direction  (ix.  10.  §  3); 
and  that  on  the  left  hand  of  the  gate  are  the  ruins 
of  a  house,  where  it  was  sud  that  Amphitryon  lived, 
which  is  followed  by  an  account  of  other  ancient  mo- 
numents on  the  Cadmeia  (ix.  11.  §  1).  Hence  it  is 
evident  that  the  gate  Electrae  was  in  the  south  of  the 
city,  between  the  hills  Ismenins  and  Cadmeia.  The 
gate  Proetides  was  on  the  north-eastern  side  of  the 
city,  since  it  led  to  Chalcis  (ix.  18.  §  1>  T^ie  gate 
Keitae  was  on  the  north-western  side  of  the  dty,  since 
it  led  to  Onchestns  and  Delphi;  and  the  river  which 
Pansanias  crossed,  could  have  been  no  other  than 
the  Dirce  (a.  25.  §§  1, 3,  ix.  26.  §  S).  The  names 
of  these  three  gates  are  the  same  in  all  the  five 
writers:  the  manuscripts  of  Apollodoms  have  the 
corrupt  word  'Ox>^f9as,  which  has  been  altered  by 
the  editors  into  'OyxtHas,  instead  of  N^Itoi,  which 
was  the  reading  suggested  by  Porenn  (ad.  Enrip. 
Phoen.  1150),  and  adopted  by  Valckenaer.  (See 
linger,  Tktbana  Paradoxa,  vol.  i.  p.  313.) 
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TABLE  OP  TRB  SBrBN  OATIS  Or  THKBES  AOOOBODTO  TO  SETSH  WBITBIta. 


AncHTi.ci. 
8rpt.aTli.3t8. 

BUSIFISM. 

Phoeniss.  UM. 

PAtTBAVIAl. 
tx.8.{4. 

Apollodokub. 
in.8.§6. 

8TATI1TS. 

Theb.  VIU. 
»S!I.Kjq. 

NomnTB. 
I)ioii7&  T. 

HTomn. 
MlcCIL 

I.  n^oirlttt. 
Tv<<vt. 

L  np*iT«<(. 

2.  IIpotTi<<t. 
TiiMf. 

S.  npaiT(«<f. 
•AM*.i)«.. 

ctui.a,g,«. 

*.  Proetidet. 
Hnasu. 

8.  Zv<5  (f). 
cf-ScboL 
1^0(^)11.1*04. 

AatycntiB. 

2.  'HX/«Tpat. 
KjivaawiH. 

(.  'HA^XTpat. 
KairoMvc. 

1.  'HA^arpai. 
Kasavcvc 

<.'HA4arpat. 

B.BUotrae. 

4.'HAJcTpa<. 

Cleodasa 

S.  N^trat. 
'BWo«A<K. 

I.  Niftrat. 
nap«<i«nua(. 
'AkA/Ut^. 

S.  N^irat. 
CK««cA«,.) 

4.  N^irau     ' 

l.NeItBe. 
BtaodM. 

«.  -EpfUbuw  (P). 

As^notH. 

«.'OY««t. 

'I<nrt>«u<«r. 

i.  Kp^ratat. 
'ErwaAfc 

4.  Kp^raiat. 
flmiUtHr.) 

7.  Kfimrittt, 

7.  OttlminB 
Diroaea. 

Menoeonii. 
Haeman.z.an. 

I. 'Oycat^ 

(it    ivw^atoy 

CliiML 

ft.   BpA^AtAi. 

noptfcfovaioc. 

S.'Ori!T«al. 

7.  'OyiSyia.. 

£.  'OYiiyiat. 

!•  OgygUs. 

Cnon. 
Eohion.  X.  404. 

7.  Kpjm. 

OgJBia. 

S.'OlLokttStt. 

«.'0|ioA»t«f«. 

Ti><«4t. 

A^n^xi^xit. 

Ti  Wlr  Opofiil- 

«.-OaoAat«ct. 

ot:F»a>.iz.8. 

l.'0)iaA«it<cc. 
'Atparm. 

S.HamolaldM. 

Hasmon. 

S.-A#po«fT^ 

CUak. 

noAxnuciK. 
'KraMcAft. 

7.*E^<of>ai. 

'Aipa«TK. 

Uarhr  4»trat 

B.'Y^trTai. 
(•A«p««,.) 

5.*Y<^trrai. 
IlaAvnuc^t. 

>.  HypiistBB. 
EaiTmsdon. 

(.'Apwf. 

ThefB. 
(N4HpaJ 

Of  the  otbar  four  gates,  the  Homoloidea  is  alao 
tlM  same  in  all  the  fire  writara.  Of  tli«  reitwining 
UuM  Aeschylus  does  not  mention  their  proper 
Dames,  but  spedSes  two  bj  their  localitj,  one  as 
near  the  temple  of  Athena  Onca,  and  the  other  as 
the  Northern  gate  (Bo^l^aiiu  v^Aoi),  and  describes 
the  last  simply  as  the  Seventh  gate.  The  names 
of  these  three  gates  are  nearlj'  the  same  in  the  other 
foot  writeis,  the  one  near  the  temple  of  Athena 
Onca  being  celled  Crenaeae.  and  in  Statins  Cutnilna 
Dircaea,  the  Northern  gate  Ogygiae,  and  the  Seventh 
gate  Hypsistae, — Eoripides,  however,  also  giving  the 
naine  of  Seventh  to  the  last  mentioned  gate. 

Having  described  the  position  of  the  Eleetiae, 
Proetides,  and  Neitae,  it  remains  to  speak  of  the 
position  of  the  other  four,  which  we  shall  take  in 
the  order  of  Aeschylus.  The  fourth  gate  was  pro- 
bably situsted  on  the  western  side  of  the  city,  and 
was  called  Crenaeae,  because  it  was  near  one  of  the 
foantains  of  Dirce,  now  called  Tlapttriini,  situated 
upon  the  right  bank  of  the  river.  Near  that  foun- 
tain was  a  hill,  called  by  the  Greeks  fyitos,  whence 
Athena  derived  the  name  of  Onca.  Accordingly 
Statiua,  in  calling  the  fourth  gate  Cnlmina  Dir- 
caea, connects  both  the  fountain  and  the  bill.  Mon- 
ous,  who  calls  this  gate  Oncsea,  describes  it  at  the 
same  time  as  situated  towards  the  west.  It  is 
usually  stated,  on  the  authority  of  Hesychins,  that 
the  Oncaean  gate  is  the  same  as  the  Ogygian ;  but 
this  identification  throws  everything  into  coniiisian, 
while  the  change  of  three  letters,  propoeed  by  Furch- 


hammer,  brings  the  statement  o{  HesycUia  iota 
accordance  with  the  other  writers.  COymu  'Atfrai 
Tij  'Oymias  [iustead  of  'Oyvyku']  wiliat  \iytt, 
L  e.  Aescb.  Sept  c.  TiA.  486.) 

The  fifth  gate  was  called  Ogygiaa  fnm  Ogjgaa, 
the  most  ancient  king  of  Thebes,  in  whose  time  the 
deluge  is  said  to  have  taken  phce.  Now  thse  is  no 
part  of  Thebes  more  exposed  to  inimdstian  than  the 
n<Hth  of  the  city  between  the  gates  Neitae  and  Pnie- 
tidea,  where  the  torrent  Strophia  descends  into  tha 
plain.  Here  we  may  probably  place  the  Ogygiaa 
gate,  which  Aeschylus  calls  the  Northern,  firan  its 
position. 

The  exact  pasiti<m  of  the  sixth  gate,  called  Homo- 
loidea, and  of  the  seventh,  designated  by  its  nomber 
in  Aeschylus  and  Euripides,  but  by  the  oaoie  of 
Hypsistae  in  the  other  writers,  is  donbtfii].  Fodi- 
hammer  maintains  that  these  gates  were  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  city,  one  on  either  side  of  tha 
gate  Electrae;  but  none  of  his  arguments  an  eoo- 
dufflve;  and  the  position  of  these  gates  must  be  left 
imcertain.  Pausanias  relates  that,  after  the  victory 
of  the  Epigooi  at  Glisaa,  sane  of  the  Thebans  fled 
to  Homole  in  Thessaly;  and  that  the  gate,  thmgh 
which  the  exiles  re-entered  the  city,  when  they  were 
recalled  by  Tbersander,  was  nsmed  the  Homoloide^ 
from  Homole  in  Thessaly  (ix.  8.  §§  6,  7).  Fordi- 
hammer  thinks  that  it  would  have  been  sappoitd 
that  the  exiles  entered  the  city  by  the  same  gate  by 
which  they  quitted  it;  and  as  the  gate  lesdug  ts 
Glisas  must  have  been  either  in  the  soathsni  <r 
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caotern  aide  of  the  dty,  the  gate  Homolndes  most 
have  been  on  the  southern  side,  as  the  Proetides  ]»j 
towards  the  east.  But  this  is  mere  conjecture;  and 
Leaks  sapposes,  with  quite  as  Dinch  probability,  that 
the  Homoloides  was  oa  the  north-weeteru  side  of  the 
city,  since  the  Thebans  would  re-enter  the  city  in 
that  direction  on  thmr  return  from  Homole. 
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1IS3 


The  dirisions  of  the  city,  and  its  monuments,  ct 
which  Pausanias  has  given  a  full  description,  must 
be  treated  more  briefly.  The  city,  as  already  re- 
marked, was  divided  into  two  parts  by  the  tonent 
Strophia,  of  which  the  western  half  between  the 
Strophia  and  the  Diroe  was  the  Cadmeia,  while  the 
eastern  half  between  the  Sti-ophia  and  the  Ismenus 


FLAN  OP  THBBES  FBOX  FOBCBHAimlEB. 


I.  Temple  of  the  IimenJan  Apollo. 
i.  Mella,  the  fountain  of  tbe  Umeaus. 
8.  Athena  Onca. 

4   Fountain  of  Dirce.    ParaperU. 
6.  Theatre  and  Temple  of  Dlonnus. 
K,  Monoment  of  Amphlon  and  Zetbus. 
1.  Fountain  of  St.  Theodore, 
a.  Sjprma  Antigooaei 
TOUII. 


9.  HooM  of  Pindar. 
A  A.  BoadtoPlataea. 
BB.  Road  to  Leuclra. 
C  C.  Road  to  Tanagra. 
DD.  Road  to  Chaldi. 
RB.  Road  to  Acraephnium. 
FF.  Road  to  Thutplae. 
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ma  tht  tomr  city  (4  ntr*  v^s),  nid  to  hare 
b«aa  added  bj  Amphion  ud  Zethoa.  (Pau.  iz.  S. 
§§3,6.)  The  Cadimia  is  agmio  divided  bjr  a  sligfat 
depreasiea  near  the  foantain  of  Dine  and  the  Cre- 
naean  gate  into  two  hilla,  of  which  the  larger  aad 
the  higher  aM  to  the  sooth  was  the  aoiopolis 
]Kopar,  and  was  called  the  Cadmeia  Kor'  ^ax4>', 
while  the  northern  hill  formed  the  agora  of  the 
acropolis  (rqi  iKfOw6\uis  Icyopi,  Paus.  iz.  IS. 
§  3).  The  eastern  half  of  the  citj  was  alw  dirided 
between  the  Strophia  and  the  Ismeuns  into  two  parts, 
of  which  the  soalhem  ooosistsd  of  the  hill  Ismenins, 
and  the  northern  of  aereral  minor  eminences,  known 
under  the  general  name  of  Ampheion.  ('A/t^iai', 
Anian,  Anab,  L  8.)  Aeaehylns  describes  the  tomb 
of  Amphioo  as  standing  near  the  northern  gate. 
(BoffaUus  wuXou  Tti/itoK  Kirr'  airhn  AiaymoSs 
'Aiuilovot,  S^.  c  Tktb.  538.)  Hence  Thebes  ooo- 
aistad  of  four  parts,  two  belonging  to  the  acropolis, 
and  two  to  the  lower  city,  the  former  being  the 
acropolis  proper  and  the  agora  of  the  acropolis,  and 
the  hitter  being  the  hill  Ismenios  and  the  Ampheion. 

Pansanias,  leaving  Potniae,  entered  Thebes  oa  the 
Roath  bj  the  gate  Electrae,  before  which  he  noticed 
the  PolTandrinm,  or  tomb  of  the  Thebans  who  fell 
fighting  againat  Akzander.  (Paoa.  iz.  8.  §§  3, 4,  7, 
iz.  10.  §  1 .)  The  ezplaoation  of  Forchhammw  that 
Alezander  Uid  siege  to  the  city  on  the  soath,  and 
that  he  did  not  return  from  the  gate  Electrae  to 
the  Proetides,  as  Leake  supposes,  seems  the  most 
probable.  Acoordinglj  the  double  lines  of  circnm- 
Tallation,  which  the  Thebans  erected  against  the 
Macedonian  garriaoo  in  the  Cadmeia,  must  have 
been  to  the  south  of  the  dty  around  the  chief  gates 
of  the  Cadmeia.  (See  Arrian,  L  7,  8.)  Upon  enter- 
ing the  city  through  the  gate  Electrae,  Pansanias 
notices  the  hill  Ismenins  sacred  to  Apollo,  named 
from  the  river  Ismenos  flowing  by  it  (iz.  10.  §  S). 
Upon  the  hill  was  a  temple  <i  Apollo,  containing 
several  nunnments  enumerated  by  Pansanias.  This 
temple  is  likewise  mentiooed  by  Pindar  and  Hero- 
dotus, both  of  whom  speak  <£  the  tripods  situated  in 
its  treasury.  (Find.  i^tA.  zL  7,  seq.;  Herod,  v.  59.) 
Above  the  Ismeniom,  Pansanias  noticed  the  fountain 
of  the  Ismenna,  sacred  to  Ares,  and  guarded  by  a 
dragon,  the  name  of  which  fountain  was  Melia,  as 
we  have  already  seen  (iz.  10.  §  5). 

Nazt  Pansanias,  beginning  agabl  from  the  gate 
Electrae,  tnms  to  the  left  and  enters  the  Cadmeia 
(iz.  1 1.  §  1,  seq.).  He  does  not  mention  the  acixv 
polls  by  name,  bat  it  is  evident  from  the  list  of  the 
monnments  which  he  gives  that  be  was  in  the  Cad- 
meia. He  ennmeratea  the  house  of  Amphitryon, 
containing  the  bedchamber  of  Alcmena,  said  to  have 
been  the  work  of  Trophonius  and  Agamedes  ;  a  m»- 
nnment  of  the  children  of  Hercules  hy  Megara  ;  the 
stone  called  Sophronister;  the  temple  of  Hercules 
('H^i<{icA<iai',  Arrian,  Anak.  i.  8) ;  and,  near  it,  a 
gymnasium  and  stadinm,  both  bearing  the  name  of 
this  God;*and  above  the  Sophrwiistsr  an  altar  of 
Apollo  Spodius. 

Pansanias  nezt  came  to  the  depression  between  the 
acropolis  and  the  agoia  of  the  Cadmeia,  where  he 
noticed  an  altar  and  statue  of  Athena,  bearing  the 
Phoenician  surname  of  Onga  C^^TY")!  °'  Onca 
(*OTni)  according  to  othsr  anthoritias,  and  said  to 
have  been  dedicated  by  Cadmus  (iz.  13.  §  2).  W« 
know  fnon  Aeschylus  that  there  was  originally  a 
temple  of  Atheiu  Onca  in  this  locality,  which  stood 
onfaude  the  city  near  one  of  the  gates,  whence  the 
goddesa  was  called  Ayx'*^*^'-.    SacM  derived  the 
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same  from  a  village  named  Onoa  or  Oncae.  (Aaeb. 
Stpt.  c  Th*.  163,  487,  501,  with  SehoL  ;  Scbol. 
M  Emr^id.  Photn.  1069  ;  Sleph.  B.  :  v.  'OyKcSat; 
Hesych.  :  v.  'Otku  ;  Scfad.  ad  Pmd.  OL  iL  39, 
48;  TiatMt, ad Ljaopltrim.lS25;  Phavorinna, s: ». 
'OTwai.)  Sophocles  also  speaks  of  tm  tcra[dea  «( 
Aihena  at  Thebes  (apir  IIa^A<lfet  StrXA  waaa, 
Oed.  Tyr.  SO),  in  one  of  which,  according  to  th« 
Scholiast,  she  was  sumamed  Oncaea,  and  in  the 
other  Ismenia.  In  the  valley  between  the  two  hilla, 
there  are  still  the  remains  of  an  aqueduct,  partly 
under  and  partly  above  gronnd,  to  wkicli  Dicaearchos 
refers  (^ifrrm  Si  Kcd  iwh  rqi  Kut/uloi  SSmf 
i/paris  tut  nKfinw  i.yiiiK»o¥,  L  c) 

In  the  agora  of  the  Cadmeia  the  house  of  CaJmna 
is  sud  to  have  stood ;  and  in  this  place  were  shown 
rains  of  the  bedchamber  of  Hannooia  and  Semde ; 
statues  rf  Dionysus,  of  Prooomns,  the  cdebraied 
musician,  and  of  Epaminoodas;  a  temple  of  Adudod; 
the  pkoe  where  Teiresias  observed  the  flight  of 
birds;  a  temple  of  Fortune ;  three  wooden  statnea 
of  Aphrodite,  with  the  samames  of  Urania,  Pande- 
mas,  and  Apostroi^iia;  and  a  temple  of  Demeter 
Thesmophorus.    (Pans.  iz.   13.  §§  S — 5,  iz.  16. 

§§  1-5.) 

Crossing  the  torrent  Strophia,  Pausanna  saw  near 
the  gate  Proetides  the  theatre  with  the  temple  cf 
Dionysus  (iz.  16.  §  6).  In  this  part  of  the  city,  la 
which  Fmx^hammer  gives  the  name  of  Ampheiaa, 
the  following  monuments  are  mentioned  by  Plaasa- 
nias  (ix.  16.  §  7,  iz.  17.  §§  1—4):  mina  of  the 
bouse  of  Lycos  and  a  monument  cf  Semde ;  monn- 
ments of  the  children  of  Amphion  ;  a  temple  of  Ar- 
temis Eudeia,  and,  near  it,  statues  of  Apollo  Boe- 
dromius  and  of  Hermes  Agoraeos;  the  funeral  pila 
(wvpd)  of  the  children  of  Amphion,  distant  half  a 
stadium  from  their  tombs;  two  statues  of  Atbeoa 
Zosteria;  and  the  monument  of  Zethns  and  Amphion, 
bong  a  mound  of  earth.  As  the  lower  city  wag  de- 
serted in  the  time  of  Pansanias,  he  does- not  martkn 
the  agon ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  contained  one, 
if  not  more,  since  Sophocles  speaks  of  sevnal  agoraa 
(Oed  Tgr.  20). 

Outside  the  gate  Proetides,  on  the  road  ta  Chal- 
ds,  Pansanias  names  ths  monuments  of  Melanippat, 
Tydens,  and  the  sons  of  Oedipus,  and  15  atadia 
beyond  the  latter  the  monument  of  Teiresias.  Pansa- 
nias also  mentiousatomb  of  Hector  and  oneofAspho- 
dicus,  at  the  fountain  Oedipodeia,  which  is  perfaapa 
the  modem  fountain  of  St.  Thtodore.  On  the  same 
road  was  the  village  Teumessns.  (Pans.  iz.  18,  iz. 
19.  §  1.)  After  describing  the  road  to  Chalcis, 
Pauaanias  letums  to  the  gate  Proetides,  ootsiila 
which,  towards  the  M.,  was  the  gymnasium  of  lolaas, 
a  stadium,  the  heroum  of  Jolaus,  and,  beyond  the 
stadium,  the  hippodrome,  containing  the  mooumcut 
of  Pindar  (iz.  33.  §§  1,  2).  Pausanias  then  cooies 
to  the  road  leading  from  the  Ogygian  or  Northern 
gate,  to  Acraephninm,  after  following  which  he  re- 
turns to  the  ci^,  and  ennmeratea  the  objects  outside 
the  gate  Neitae.  Here,  between  the  gate  and  the 
river  Dirce,  were  the  tonb  of  Menoeceos,  the  aoa  of 
Creoo,  and  a  monument  marking  the  spot  where  the 
two  sons  of  Oedipus  slew  each  other.  The  whole  of 
this  locality  was  called  the  Syrma  (S^M")  <^  Anti- 
gone, because,  being  unable  to  carry  the  dead  body 
of  her  brother  Pdlyaicee,  she  drtyged  it  to  the  fune- 
nal  pile  of  Eteodes.  On  tba  opposite  side  of  the 
Dirce  wera  the  nuns  of  the  house  of  Pmdar,  and  a 
temple  of  I^ndymene  (iz.  25.  §§  1 — 3).  Paosaniaa 
then  appears  to  hare  returned  to  the  gate  Neitae  and 
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followed  the  road  which  ru  £roin  this  gate  to  On- 
chestiu.  He  first  mendons  a  temple  of  Themis,  then 
temples  of  the  Fates  and  of  Zens  Agoneos,  and,  a 
little  farther,  a  statue  of  Hercules,  sumamed  Rhino- 
oolostes,  becanse  he  here  cat  off.  the  noses  of  the 
heralds  of  Orchomenoa.  T'irea\,j-&te  stadia  beyond 
was  the  grove  of  Demeter  Cabeiria  and  Persephone, 
and  7  stadia  fiirther  a  tem}de  of  the  Cabeiri,  to  the 
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right  of  which  was  the  Teneric  plain,  and  to  the 
left  a  raad  which  at  the  end  of  50  stadia  oondncted 
toThespiae  (ix.  SS.  §  S,  ix.  26.  §§  1,6). 

(Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  2 1 8,  seq.,  vol. 
iv.  p.  573,  seq.;  Uhichs,  Topographie  txm  Tidten, 
In  AhhandU  der  Bayer.  Akad.  p.  413,  seq.  1841  ; 
Unger,  Thetmna  Paradoxa,  1839 ;  Forchhammer, 
Topographia  ThAaruat  H^iapglarum,  Kiliae, 
18.54.) 

THEBAE  CORSICAE.  [Ck)B8EiA,  No.  3.] 
TUEBAE  PHTHKyTIDES  or  PHTHIAE  {&rt 
fat  ttl  *SiAriXts,  Polyb.  v.  99;  Stnib.  ix.  p.  433; 
Thebae  Phthiae,  Liv.  xxxii.  33),  an  important  town 
of  Pfathiotis  in  Thessalj,  was  sicnated  in  the  north- 
eastern comer  of  this  district,  near  the  sea,  and  at 
the  distance  of  300  stadia  from  Larisaa.  (Poljb. 
L  e.)  It  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Iliad,  but  it  was  at 
a  later  time  the  most  important  maritime  city  in 
Thessaly,  till  the  foundation  of  Demettias,  bj  Deme- 
trins  Poliorcetes,  about  B.  c.  290.  ("  Thebas  Pbthias 
onum  maritimnm  emporium  fnisse  qtiondam  Thes- 
aalis  quaestuosnm  et  fngifemm,"  Liv.  xzxix.  25.)  It 
is  first  mentioned  in  B.  c.  282,  as  the  only  Thessa- 
lian  city,  except  Peliiinaeum,  that  did  not  take  part 
in  the  Lamiac  war.  (Diod.  xviiu  11.)  In  the  war 
between  Deinetrins  Poliorcetes  and  Cassander,  in  B.  o 
302,  Thebes  was  one  of  the  strongholds  of  Cassander. 
(Diod.  XX.  110.)  It  became  at  a  later  time  the 
chief  posseEsion  of  the  Aetoliaos  in  northern  Greece; 
but  it  was  wrested  from  them,  after  an  obstinate 
siege,  by  Philip,  the  son  of  Demetrius,  who  changed 
its  name  into  Philippopolis.  (Polyb.  T.  99,  100; 
Diod.  xxvi  p.  513,  ed.Wesseling.)  It  was  attacked 
by  the  consul  Flamininos,  previous  to  the  battle  of 
Cynoecephalae,  b.  c;  197,  but  without  success.  (Liv. 
zxxiiL  5 ;  Polyb.  xviii.  2.)  Alter  the  defeat  of  Phi- 
lip, the  name  of  Philippopolis  was  gradually  dropped, 
though  both  names  are  used  by  Livy  in  narrating 
the  transactions  of  the  year  b.  c.  185.  (Liv.  xxxix. 
25.)  It  continued  to  exist  nnder  the  name  of 
Thebes  in  the  time  of  the  Boman  Empire,  and  is 
mentioned  by  Uierocles  in  the  sixth  centnry. 
<"  Thebae Thessalae,"  Plin.  T.  8.  s.  15;  e^«<u  ♦tfui- 
Titos,  Ptol.  iii.  13.  §  17;  Steph.  B.  :  v.;  HierocL 
p.  642,  ed.  Wees.)  The  ruins  of  Thebes  are  situated 
upon  a  height  half  •  mile  to  the  north-east  of  At- 
Ketid.  The  entin  circuit  of  the  walls  and  towets, 
both  oif  the  town  and  citadel,  still  exist;  and  the 
circumierence  is  between  2  and  3  miles.  The 
theatre,  of  which  <mly  a  small  part  of  the  exterior 
elrcnlar  wall  of  the  cavea  remains,  stood  about  the 


centre  of  the  city,  looking  towards  the  saa.  (Leakst 
Northern  Greece,  vol.  iv.  p.  358.) 

THEBAIS.    [Thbbab  Aeoyptj.] 

THEBE  (8^St)),  a  famous  aucient  town  in  Mysis, 
at  the  southern  foot  of  Mount  Placius,  which  is  often 
mentioned  by  Homer  as  go^'emed  by  Eetion,  the 
father  of  And9>mache  (7^  i.  366,  vi.  397,  xxii.  479). 
The  town  is  said  to  hare  been  destroyed  daring  the 
Trojan  War  by  Achilles  {II  ii.  691 ;  Strab.  xiiL  pp. 
584,  585,  612,  foil )  It  roost  have  been  restored 
after  its  first  destruction,  but  it  was  decayed  in  the 
time  of  Strabo,  and  when  Pliny  (v.  32)  wrote  it 
bad  entirely  disappeared.  The  belief  of  some  of  the 
ancient  grammarians  (Etym.  M.  «.  v.;  Didym.  ad 
Bom.  IL  i.  336;  Diac  ad  Hetiod.  Scut,  49;  and 
EusUth.  ad  Bom.  IL  ii.  691)  that  Tbebe  was  only 
another  name  for  Adramyttium,  is  contradicted  by 
the  most  express  testimony  of  the  beet  writers. 
Xenopbon  {Anab.  vii.  8.  §  7)  places  it  between 
Antandms  and  Adramyttium,  and  Strabo,  perhaps 
more  correctly,  between  Adramyttium  and  Carina, 
about  80  stadia  to  the  north-east  of  the  former. 
(Comp.  Pomp.  Mela,  i.  18;  Steph.  B.  ». «.)  Al- 
though this  town  periiihed  at  an  early  period,  its  name 
remained  celebrated  throughoat  antiquity,  being  at- 
tached to  the  neighbouring  plain  (d^9>  vtSlor, 
Campos  Thebanus),  which  was  famed  for  its  fer- 
tility, and  was  often  ravageil  and  plundered  by  the 
different  armies,  whom  the  events  of  war  bronght 
into  this  jpart  of  Asia.  (Herod,  vii.  42;  Xeoopb. 
L  c;  Strab.  xiii.  p.  588;  Liv.  xxxvii.  19.)  Ste- 
phanos B.  (<.  e.)  mentions  another  town  of  this 
name  as  belonging  to  the  teRitory  of  Miletus  in 
Asia  Minor.  [L.  S.] 

THECHES  (e4x^0<  °oe  of  ^o  I'igbest  points  of 
Motmt  Paryadree  in  Pontus,  south-east  of  Trapeios, 
on  the  borders  of  the  country  inhabited  by  Uie  Ma- 
crones.  From  it  the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks  under 
Xenophon  for  the  first  time  descried  the  distant 
Euxine.  (Xenopb.  Anab.  iv.  7.  §  21.)  Diodoms 
Sicnius  (xiv.  29)  calls  the  mountain  X^vior  (pot ; 
but  it  still  bears  its  ancient  name  TetiA.  (Bitter, 
Erdhmde,  ii.  p.  768.)  [L.  S.] 

THECOA.  [Tekoah.] 

TUEGANUSSA.  [Hesbehia,  p.  342,  K] 

THEl'SOA  (Sf  iiriio:  Eth.  Bturtxinis).  1.  A  town 
of  Arcadia,  in  the  district  Cynuria  or  Parrhasia,  on 
the  northern  slope  of  ML  Lycaeos,  called  after  the 
nymph  Tfaeisoa,  one  of  the  nurses  of  Zeus.  Its  in- 
habitants were  removed  to  Megalopolis  upon  the 
foundation  of  the  latter  city.  Leake  places  it  at  the 
castle  of  St.  Belen  above  Laedha.  Roes  discovered 
some  ancient  remams  N.  of  Andritzama,  which  he 
conjectures  may  be  those  of  Tbeisoa.  (Pans.  viii. 
38.  §§  3,  9,  via.  27.  §  4;  Steph.  B.  i.  v.;  Leake, 
JHorea,  vol  ii.  pi  315,  Pelopoimetiaca,  p.  154;  Boss, 
Seuen  im  Peloponaee,  vol  L  p.  101 ;  Boblaye, 
Reeherchet,  p.  151.) 

2.  A  town  of  Arcadia,  in  the  territory  of  Orcho- 
menus,  the  inhabitants  of  which  also  removed  to 
Megalopolis.  It  is  mentioned  along  with  Methy- 
drium  and  Tenthis  as  belonging  to  the  omfedsraticil 
(awrtxtia)  of  Orchomenoa.  It  is  probably  repre- 
sented by  the  rains  near  Dimitaana.  (Paus.  viii, 
27.  §§4,  7,  viii.  28.  §  3;  Boss,  p.  115.) 

TUEIUM,  a  town  of  Athamania  in  Epeirns,  of 
uncertain  site.     (Liv.  xxxviii.  2.) 

THELINE.     [Arelati!.] 

THELPU'SA  (efAToiKTo,  Pans,  and  Coins;  TlA- 
^ouro,  Polyb.,  Diod.,  and  Steph.  B. «.  e. :  Elh.  9*\. 
woiffias,  Tt\i^iausy,  a  town  in  the  west  of  Arcadia, 
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•itiut(d  apoo  tb*  left  or  autern  bank  of  Ott  riTtr 
Ladon.  lU  tarritory  was  boooded  on  the  oorth  by 
that  of  Ptophis,  on  tbe  aoatli  \>j  that  of  Heraaa,  on 
the  mat  by  lb«  Eleia  and  Tiaatis,  and  on  tbe  east  by 
that  of  Clritor,  TripolU,  and  Tbeuoa.  Tbe  town  is 
said  to  have  derived  its  name  from  a  nymph,  the 
danghter  of  the  river  Ladon,  which  ^mph  was  pro- 
bably tbe  stream  flawing  throngb  the  lower  part  of 
the  town  into  the  Ladon.  It  is  first  mentioiied  in 
history  in  B.  a  352,  when  the  Lacedaemonians  were 
defeated  in  its  noghboorhocd  by  the  Spartans. 
(Diod.  ztL  39.)  In  b.  o.  223  it  was  taken  by  An- 
tigoans  Ocean,  in  tbe  war  against  Cleomenes,  and  it 
is  also  mentioned  in  tbe  campaigns  of  Philip.  (Po- 
lyb.  il  54,  iv.  GO,  73,  77 ;  Siepb.  B.  «.  v.  TiX^owa; 
Plin.  It.  6.  s.  30.)  Its  ooina  show  that  it  belonged 
to  tbe  Achaean  Leagne.  (Leake,  PelopoimeBiaca, 
p.  306.)  When  Paoaania*  visited  Tbelposa,  tbe  city 
was  nearly  deserted,  ao  that  tbe  agora,  which  was 
formerly  in  tbe  ceotr*  of  tbe  dty,  then  stood  at  its 
extremity.  He  saw  a  temple  of  Asdepins,  and  an- 
other of  tbe  twelve  gods,  of  which  the  latter  was 
nearly  levelled  with  tbe  ground.  (Pan*,  viil  25 
J  3.)  Paaaaniaa  aleo  mentiaas  two  temples  of  some 
nlebrity  in  the  neighboorbood  of  Tbelposa,  one 
above  and  the  other  below  the  dty.  Tbe  one  above 
was  the  temple  of  Demeter  Eleosinia,  containing 
statoes  of  Demeter,  Peraephooe  and  Dionysns,  made 
of  stone,  and  which  probably  stood  at  the  castle  op- 
posite to  Spdtliari  (viiL  25.  §§  2,  3).  Tbe  temple 
below  tbe  dty  was  also  sacred  to  Demeter,  whom  the 
Tbelposians  called  Erinnys.  Thia  temple  is  alluded 
to  by  Lycophroo  ( 1038)  and  Callimachus  (/V.  107). 
It  was  sitnated  at  a  place  called  Onceinm,  where 
Oncos.  tbe  SCO  of  Apollo,  is  said  once  to  have  reigned 
(viu.  35.  §  4,  seq. ;  Stepb.  B.  $.  v.  'OyaHuv).  Below 
this  temple  stood  the  temple  of  Apollo  Oncaeatee,  on 
the  left  bank  of  tbe  Ladon,  and  on  the  right  bank  that 
of  tbe  boy  Asdepins,  with  the  sepnichre  of  Trygon, 
■aid  to  have  been  tbe  nnrse  of  Asdepins  (viii.  25. 
f  1 1).  The  rains  of  Tbelposa  stand  apon  tbe  slope 
of  a  oonsiderable  hill  near  tbe  village  of  Vinaia 
(Bdreni).  There  are  only  few  traces  of  the  walls 
of  the  dty.  At  the  mined  cbnrcb  of  St.  John,  near 
the  rivulet,  are  sooie  Hdlenic  fonndations  and  frag- 
ments of  colonms.  Tbe  saint  is  probably  the  suc- 
ceeeor  of  Asdepos,  wboM  temple,  as  we  learn  Cram 
Fansanias,  stood  longeat  in  the  dty.  There  are 
likewiM  tbe  remains  of  a  Boman  building,  about 
13  yards  long  and  6  wide,  with  the  ruins  of  an 
arched  roof.  There  are  also  near  the  Ladoo  some 
Hellenic  fonndations,  and  the  lower  parts  of  six  co- 
lamna.  Below  Vdnena  there  stands  upon  the  right 
bank  of  the  Ladon  the  mined  church  at  St.  Athana- 
•ios  the  Hiraculoos,  where  Leake  found  the  remains 
of  several  colamna.  Half  a  mile  below  this  church 
ia  the  village  cf  TmmUH,  where  a  promontory  pro- 
jects into  tiie  river,  npon  which  there  is  a  mound 
apparently  artifidaL  This  mound  is  probably  the 
tomb  of  Trygon,  and  TuaUki  is  the  site  of  the 
the  temple  of  Asdepins. 

Fansanias,  in  describing  tbe  route  from  Psopbis 
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to  Tbelpnsa,  after  mentioning  tbe  boondatfes  betweeo 
tbe  territories  of  the  two  statea  [Piofhb],  first 
crosses  tbe  river  Areen,  and  then,  at  tbe  distareir  of 
25  stadia,  arrives  at  the  mina  of  a  village  Cans  and 
a  temple  of  Asdepins  Cansios,  erected  npoo  tbe 
roadside.  From  this  place  tbe  distance  to  Tbelposa 
was  40  stadia.  (Leake,  Morea,  voL  iL  pp.  97,  seq., 
250,  seq.,  Pdapoimeriaea,  ff.  305,  223,  228; 
Boblaye,  Seektrdut,  ^  p.  152 ;  Sam,  Satat  a* 
Pdopomut,  p.  Ill;  Cortina,  Pebpommaot,  wL  L 
p.  370,  seq.) 

THELUTHA,  a  fortress  ritnated  on  an  island  in 
tbe  Euphrates.  It  is  mentioned  by  Ammianos 
(ixiv.  2),  who  statea  that  it  was  used  as  a  tieaauy 
by  tbe  Persians.  It  is  unqneationably  tbe  same  aa 
tbe  Thilabos  of  Isidoms  (Statlkm.  Parth,  \\  who 
gives  a  similar  description  of  it,  and  places  it  at  no 
great  distance  &om  another  island  in  tbe  same  river, 
Anathg  Zodmns,  speaking  of  the  same  regno, 
noticee  a  fortified  island,  which  be  calls  ^poipmm 
ixypAraroii  (iiL  15);  probably  tbe  same  place. 
It  ia  donbtless  represented  now  by  an  island  which 
Coloael  Ghesney  calls  TeOet,  TtOm,  or  AnateOt* 
(i.  p.  53  and  Map).  [V.] 


THEUEOTAE  (Otiuini,  PtoL  t.  «.  §  17),  a 
-  [T.  H.  D.f 

THEMMA.  [Tkma]. 
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THEMISCY'bA  (ec^Kvpa),  a  plain  in  the 
north  of  Fontos,  about  the  mouths  of  tlM  rivers  Iris 
and  Thennodoo,  was  a  rich  and  beautiful  district, 
ever  verdant,  and  supplying  food  for  numberleas  herds 
of  oxen  and  horaes.  It  also  produced  great  abun- 
dance of  grain,  especially  pannick  and  millet ;  and 
the  soothem  parts  near  tbe  mountains  fnmished  a 
variety  rf  fruits,  such  as  grapes,  apples,  pears,  and 
nuts  in  snch  qnantities  that  they  were  snfiezed  to 
waste  oo  tbe  treea.  (Strah.  ii.  p.  126,  zii.  p.  547, 
foil.;  AesdiyL  Prom.  722;  compt  ApoUod.  u.  5; 
Apdlon.  Rbod.  iL  370;  Plin.  vi.  3,  sziv.  102.) 
Hytbdogy  describes  this  plain  aa  tbe  native  conatiy 
of  tbe  Amazons. 

A  Greek  town  of  tbe  name  of  Themiscyra,  at  a 
little  distance  from  the  Mast  and  near  tbe  moath  of 
tbe  Thennodoo,  is  mentioned  as  early  as  tbe  time  of 
Herodotus  (iv.  86;  eomp.  Scyiaz,  p.  33;  Pans.  i.  2. 
§  1 ).  Ptolemy  (v.  6.  §  3)  is  undoubtedly  mistaka 
in  placing  it  further  west,  midway  between  the  Iris 
and  Cape  Heraclium.  Scylax  calls  it  a  Greek  town; 
but  Diodoms  (ii.  44)  states  that  it  was  boilt  by 
the  founder  of  the  kingdom  of  tbe  Amazons.  After 
tbe  retreat  of  Uitbridales  bom  Cyxicas,  Theuiiauyia 
was  besieged  by  LucuUus.  Tbe  inhahitanta  on  that 
occasion  defended  themsdves  with  great  valoor;  and 
when  their  walls  were  undermined,  they  sent  bears 
and  other  wild  bessta,  and  even  swarms  of  bets, 
against  tbe  workmen  of  Locnllos  (Ap|nan,  MtHkrid. 
78).  But  notwithstanding  their  gallant  defence,  tbe 
town  seems  to  have  perished  on  that  occasion,  fx 
Mela  speaks  of  it  ss  no  longer  existing  (L  19),  and 
Slrabo  does  not  mention  it  at  all  (Comp.  Anon. 
Per^P.  £.  p.  lltSte{A.B.<.ii.XaSurlii.)  Some 
suppose  that  the  town  rf  Thermdt,  at  the  mootb  of 
the  Thermodoo,  maiks  tbe  site  of  andent  Themiscyn ; 
but  Hamilton  (^Raearekt*,  i.  p.  283)  jnstly  observes 
that  it  must  have  been  sitoaled  a  little  iiirtber  in- 
land. Buins  of  the  place  do  not  appear  to  exist.  Sir 
those  which  Texier  rqjards  as  indicating  tbe  site  of 
Themiscyra,  at  a  distance  of  two  di^s"  jooroey  frnm 
the  Halys,  on  the  bordera  of  Galatia,  cannot  possibly 
have  belonged  to  it,  but  are  in  all  probability  tbs 
remains  of  Taviom.  [L.  S.] 
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THEMISONIUM. 
THEMISO'NIUM(ecMi<rc(vuir:  Eth.  9(iu<rivu>s), 
a  town  of  Fhrygu,  netr  the  borders  of  Pisidia, 
whence  in  later  times  it  was  regarded  as  a  town  of 
Fisidia.  (Strab.  xil  p^  576;  Paos.  s.  32;  PtoL  t. 
S.  §  S6  ;  Stepb.  B.  «.  r. ;  Plin.  t.  29  ;  Hierod.  p. 
674  ;  Geogr.  Bar.  i.  18.)  Paosanias  relates  that 
the  Tbemisoaians  showed  a  cave,  about  30  stadia 
from  their  town,  in  which,  on  the  adrice  of  Heracles, 
Apollo,  and  Hennes,  they  had  concealed  their  wives 
and  children  during  an  inrasioa  of  the  Celts,  and 
in  which  afterwards  thej  get  np  statnee  of  these  di- 
Tinitiee.  Acccmling  to  the  Peating.  Table,  Themiso- 
nimn  was  34  miles  from  Laodiceia.  Arnndell  (Z>w- 
eoveriet,  il  p.  136),  gnided  hj  a  coin  of  the  place, 
fixes  its  site  on  the  river  Azanes,  and  believes  the 
mins  at  Kai  Hitiar  to  be  thoiie  of  Themisoninm ;  bnt 
Kiepert  (in  Fma'a /"iinf  Iruchriften,  p.  29)  thinks 
that  the  rains  of  Kitel  Bitsar,  which  Arnndell 
takes  to  mark  the  sits  of  Cibola,  are  those  of 
Tbamisooinm.  [L.  S.] 

THENAE  (ecM(,  CaUim.  in  Joe.  42;  Steph.  B. 
«.  V.  'On^Kiov),  a  town  of  Crete  close  on  the  Om- 
phalian  plain,  and  near  Cnoesns.  If  not  on  the  very 
site  it  most  have  been  close  to  the  CaiteUo  Taaenot 
of  ths  Venetians,  which  was  built  A.  D.  961,  when 
the  Cretans,  onder  their  Saracenic  leaders,  were 
vanqnished  by  Nicepborus  Phocas  and  the  farces  of 
the  Byzantine  emperor.  (Pashley,  Traeelt,  voL  i. 
p^  884;  eomp.  Fiiilay,  Butantme  Empim,  vol.  i.  p. 
877;  Gibbon,  clii.)  [E.  B.J.] 

THENAE  (fitvtS),  a  maritime  city  of  Byzacinm 
in  Africa  Proper,  at  the  month  of  a  small  river  which 
fell  into  the  Syrtis  Minor,  and  216  miles  SE.  of 
Carthage.  (Plin.  v.  4.  s.  3.)  By  Strabo  it  is  called 
il  94ya  (xvii.  p.  831),  and  by  Ptolemy  eotyo,  or 
e<<u>xu(i.  15.  §3,  iv.  3.  §  11).  At  a  later  period 
it  became  a  Boman  colony  with  the  name  of  Aelia 
Augusta  Mercurialis  (Grater,  Inter,  p.  363 ;  cf. 
/tan.  AhL  f.  59,  also  pp.  46,  47,  48,  57).  Now 
TittiiH.  or  Tftiff-  [T.  H.D.] 

THEODOBIAS.    [Vacca.] 

THEODORaPOLIS  {etatctpiroXa,  Procop.  dt 
^edL  iv.  6,  7),  a  town  of  Moesia  Inferior,  fbonded  by 
the  emperor  Justinian.  [T.  H.  D:] 

TBEODO'SLA  (e«8o<r(o,  PtoL  UL  6.  §  3),. a 
flourishing  colony  rf  the  Milesians,  on  the  coast  of 
the  Chersonesus  Taorica,  in  European  Sarmatia, 
with  a  harbour  capable  of  oxitaining  100  ships. 
(Stiab.  vii.  309 ;  Arrian,  Per.  P.  Eux.  p.  20.)  In 
the  dialect  of  the  natives,  it  was  called  Ardabda 
{'ApSdeSa,  Anon.  Per.  P.  Eux.  p.  S),  which  is  said 
to  have  signified,  in  the  dialect  of  the  Taurians, 
"aeren  gods"  (PaUas,  i.  p.  416),  and  at  a  later  pe- 
riiid  Kapha  (Kd^  Const.  Porphyr.  deAdm.  Imp,  e. 
S3);  whilst  by  the  Geogr.  Bav.  (iv.  3,  v.  II)  we 
find  it  named  Theodosiopolis.  It  enjoyed  an  exten- 
sive commerce,  particularly  in  cora  (Dem.  adv.  LepU 
p.  255),  but  appears  to  have  been  rained  befdra  the 
age  of  Arrian,  in  the  beginning  of  the  second  cen- 
tury. (Arrian,  I.  e.)  Yet  it  continues  to  be  men- 
tioned by  later  writers  (Polyaen.  v.  S3;  Amm. 
Marc  uii.  8.  §  36;  Onw.  i.  3;  Steph.  B.  «.  e. 
&c.)  Yet  we  should  not,  perhape,  allow  these  writers 
much  authority;  at  all  events  the  very  name  of  the 
Milesian  colony  appears  to  have  vanished  in  the  time 
of  the  emperor  Cinstantine  Porphyrogenitns,  under 
whom  the  site  on  which  it  stood  was  already  called 
Eaflbn  {deAdm.  Imp.  c.  43 ;  cf.  Neumann,  Die  Bel- 
lentH  in  SigtIietUmule,  p.  469.)  Clarke  imagined 
that  he  had  discovered  its  ruins  at  Slant  Crim, 
wliere  there  are  still  Mme  magnificent  remains  of  a 
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Greek  city  (TVov.  iL  p.  154,  sq.;  cf.  p.  ISO  and 
note);  bnt  the  more  general,  and  perlups  better 
founded  op'mion  is,  that  it  stood,  near  its  namesake, 
the  modera  Caffa  or  Theodosia.  (Cf.  Baonl-Bochette, 
AnL  da  Botp.  Cmm.  p.  30;  Dnbns,  v.  p.  280.) 
For  cons  and  inscriptions,  see  K8hler,  Nor.  Act 
Acad.  Petrop.  ziv.  p.  122,  and  Mim.  d»  St.  Petereb. 
ix.  pb  649,  sq.;  CUrke,  TVov.  ii.  148, sq.  [T.H.D.] 

THEODOSKXPOLIS  (abo  called  Apiu),a  town 
in  the  SE.  of  Thrace,  on  the  road  from  Cypsela  to 
Byzantium,  a  short  distance  to  the  E.  of  the  source 
of  the  river  Melas.  Ammianns  (zzviL  4.  §  12)  men- 
tions it  by  the  Utter  name  as  one  of  the  two  chief 
towns  of  Eoropa,  the  designation  in  his  time  of  the 
SE.  division  of  Thrace.  [J.  B.] 

THEODOSIO'POLIS  (9toio(no6wo\u,  Pixicop 
de  Aed.  iii.  S),  a  city  in  Armenia  Major,  founded  by 
Theodoaius  II.  to  keep  the  Armenians  in  snijection 
It  was  enlarged  by  the  emperor  Anastasins,  and  its 
fortifications  were  much  strengthened  by  Justinian. 
(Piocop.  B.  P.  i.  10.)  It  ky  S.  of  the  Araxes  and 
42  stadia  S.  of  the  mountain  in  which  the  Euphrates 
rises,  the  present  BmgdL  (Id.  /i.  17;  cf.  Bitter, 
Erdlc  X.  p.  79,  seq.)  Theodosiopolis  enjoyed  an  ex- 
tensive commerce.  (Const  Porphyr.  de  Adm.  /iq>. 
45.)  Some  writers  identify  it  with  .^rserowis 
(Bitter,  lb.  pp.  80,  271, seq.;  Zenne,  f.  431)  ;  but 
aocording  to  D'Anville  (Geogr.  Anc.  iL  p.  99,  sq.) 
it  lay  35  miles  E.  of  that  pUoe.  (Cf.  Chardin, 
ii.  p.  173,  sq.;  Hamilton,  Alia  Minor,  <fc.  i.  p. 
178;  (Kbbon,  DecOna  and  fall,  iv.  p.  168,  ed. 
Smith.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

THEODOSIOTOLIS,  in  Mysia.  [Pebperema.] 

THEON  OCHEMA.    [Libya,  p.  179,  b.] 

THEOPHA'NIUS  (e«o?xt'«j,  Ptol.  v.  9.  §  3),  a 
river  of  Asiatic  Sarmatia,  which  fell  into  the  Pains 
Masotis,  between  the  greater  and  less  Rhombites. 
(Cf.  Amm.  Marc.  xxu.  8.  §  29.)         [T.  H.  D.] 

THECyPOLia  This  place  in  Gallia,  with  a 
pun  Greek  name,  was  near  Sisteron,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Bauei-A^ei,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Dra- 
entia  (^Dunmce),  An  inscription  cut  on  the  slope 
of  a  rock  in  honour  of  Danlanus,  praefect  of  the 
Prsetorium  of  Gallia  in  the  time  of  Honorius,  and 
in  honour  of  his  mother,  informs  us  that  they  made 
a  road  for  this  town  by  cutting  both  sides  of  the 
mountains,  and  they  gave  it  walls  and  gates.  The 
place  is  still  called  TUouz,  and  there  are  said  to  be 
remains  there.     (D'Anville,  Notice,  &c)  [G.  L.J 

THEBA  (fiiipa.  Ion.  e^pi):  Eti.  eqfxuat: 
Santorin),  an  island  in  the  Aegaean  sea,  and  the 
chief  of  the  Sporadee,  is  described  by  Strabo  as  300 
stadia  in  cirenmference,  opposite  the  Cretan  island 
of  Dia,  and  700  stadia  irom  Crete  itself.  (Strab. 
X.  pi  484.)  FUny  places  Then  25  Boman  miles 
S.  of  loe  (iv.  12.  s.  23).  Then  is  said  to  have 
been  formed  by  a  clod  of  earth  thrown  from  the  ship 
Argo,  to  have  received  the  name  of  Calliste,  when 
it  first  emerged  &om  the  sea,  and  to  have  been  iiiBt 
inhabited  by  the  Phoenicians,  who  were  left  there 
by  Cadmus.  Eight  genentions  afterwards  it  was 
colonised  by  Lacedaemonians  and  Minyae  imder  the 
guidance  of  the  Spartan  Theras,  the  son  of  Autesion, 
who  gave  his  name  to  the  island.  (Herod,  iv.  147, 
seq.;  Find.  PytA.  iv.  457;  Callin.  <g).  Strab.  viiL  p. 
347,  X.  p.  484;  Apoll.  Bhod.  iv.  1762;  Fans.  UL 
1.  §  7,  iii.  15.  §  6,  viL  2.  §  2.)  Its  only  im. 
portanca  in  history  is  owing  to  its  being  the  mother- 
city  of  Cyrene  in  Africa,  which  was  founded  by 
Battus  of  Then  in  B.o.  631.  (Herod,  iv.  15U, 
seq.)    At  this  time  Then  contained  seven  districts 
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(x«piM,  Herod,  ir.  153.)  Ptolemy  (!"•  15-  S  ><) 
baa  pnMired  the  iuuimi  of  two  plaoea,  Elendxi  or 
Eleosis,  and  Oea;  and  a  third,  called  Helaenae, 
ocean  in  an  inscription.  (B3ckh,  Inter,  no.  2448.) 
Like  Heloa,  Tbem  aided  with  the  Laeedaemomaos 
at  the  cammenceinent  at  the  Pelopooneaiao  War 
(Thno.  iL  9),  bnt  of  it*  subsequent  historj  we  have 
no  information. 

Tbera  and  the  sniroondiog  islands  ate  remarkable 
as  haring  been  the  scene  of  actire  Tolcanio  operations 
in  ancient  as  well  as  in  modem  times.  In  ood- 
•eqnence  of  the  sBrrejr  made  b;  oommand  of  the 
English  Admiraltj,  we  now  possess  precise  infor- 
mation respecting  these  islands,  the  result  of  which, 
with  additional  parttcalars,  is  giren  bj  Lieutenant 
Lejroaeter  in  a  paper  published  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Bojal  Geographical  Society,  from  which  the  following 
account  is  chiefly  taken.  Tbera,  now  called  Snntorin, 
the  hugeet  of  the  groop,  has  beea  likened  in  form  to 
a  horse-shoe ;  but  a  crescent  with  its  two  pdnts  elon- 
gated towards  the  west  would  be  a  more  exact  de- 
scription. The  distance  round  the  inner  curre  is  IS 
miles,  and  round  the  outer  18,  making  the  coast-line 
of  the  whole  island  30  miles:  its  breadth  is  in  no 
fart  more  than  3  miles.  Opposite  to  Tbera  west- 
ward is  Therasia,  which  still  bean  the  same  name. 
(Strab.!.)).  97,  t.  p.  484;  Staph.  B.  «.«.  9iipairl» ; 
Ptol.  iii.  IS.  §  S8;  Plin.  iL  87.  s.  89,  ir.  12.  s.  70.) 
Its  circuit  is  7}  miles,  its  length  from  N.  to  S. 
aboot  2)  miles,  and  its  breadth  a  mile.  About 
1}  mile  S.  of  Therasia,  lies  Atpromsi,  or  White 
Island,  onlj  a  mile  in  circuit,  and  so  called  from 
being  capped  with  a  deep  Ujer  of  poiiolana :  the 
name  of  this  island  is  not  mentioned  by  the  ancient 
writon.  These  three  islands,  Thera,  Therasia,  and 
A^troniti,  enclose  an  expanse  of  water  nearly  18 
miles  in  circumference,  which  is  in  reality  the 
crater  of  a  great  volcano.  The  ishuids  were  origin- 
ally united,  and  were  snbeequently  separated  by 
the  eruption  of  the  crater.  In  the  centn  of  this 
basin  three  volcanic  mountains  rise,  known  by  the 
name  of  KanmM  at  the  Bunt,  (Kafi/Uirn,  i.  e. 
Kov/tini  instead  of  KtKainnni),  and  distinguished 
as  the  Palaea  or  Old,  the  Nea  or  New,  and  the 
Mikra  or  Little.  It  was  formerly  asserted  that 
the  basin  was  unfathomable,  but  its  depth  and  shape 
have  been  clearly  ascertained  by  the  soundings  of 
the  English  Surrey.  Supposing  the  basin  could  be 
drained,  a  gigantic  bowl-shaped  cavity  would  appear, 
with  walls  2449  feet  high  in  some  places,  and  no- 
where less  than  1200  feet  high,  while  the  Kam- 
Wmr  would  be  seen  to  form  in  the  centre  a  huge 
rooontain  5)  miles  in  circumference  with  three 
summit*,  the  Palaea  Kanmim,  the  Nea  KammM, 
and  the  MScra  KammHii,  rising  sererally  from  the 
bottom  of  the  abyss  to  the  height  of  1606,  1629, 
and  1S50  feet  The  rim  of  the  great  enter  thus 
exposed  would  appear  in  all  parts  unbroken,  except 
at  the  northern  point  between  Tbera  and  Therasia, 
where  there  is  a  chasm  or  door  into  the  crater  about 
«  mile  in  width,  and  1170  feet  in  depth  midway 
between  the  two  islands.  (See  Hap,  B.)  If  we 
now  suppose  tlie  watera  of  the  Aegaean  let  in, 
the  edges  of  tlie  crater,  forming  the  inner  curve  of 
Then  and  Therasia,  rise  above  the  sea  from  the 
height  of  500  to  1200  feet,  and  present  frigfatfol 
precipices,  of  the  colour  of  iron  drms,  except  where 
their  summits  are  capped  with  a  deep  layer  of  pca- 
loUtna.  The  Palaaa  Kammhi  a  328  feet  above  the 
water;  the  Nea  Kammiai  351  feet;  and  the  fiUcra 
KammM  222  feet. 
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Thera,  Therasia,  and  Aqmmui  are  >n  cuinputd 
of  vdcanio  matter,  except  the  sontbera  part  of 
Thera,  which  contains  Moumt  EUai,  of  Emesteaie 
formatioo,  the  psak  of  which  rises  1887  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  and  is  the  highest  land  in  the 
island.  This  mountain  must  have  been  originally  a 
submarine  eminenoe  in  the  bed  of  the  Mediterranean 
before  the  volcanic  oone  was  formed  (Lyell,  Prm- 
cg>le$  of  Otohgg,  p.  445,  9th  ed). 

The  first  appearance  of  the  three  Kammenit  be- 
longs to  histOTical  times,  and  has  been  narrated  by 
several  writers.  The  Nea  Kammem,  which  is  tbs 
hugest  of  tiie  gronp,  did  not  emerge  till  the  year 
1707 ;  but  the  other  two  woe  thrown  up  in  ancioit 
times.  The  exact  time  of  their  appearance,  how- 
ever, is  di%rently  related,  and  it  is  difficoH,  and  in 
some  cases  impoeeible,  to  reconcile  the  oonBicting 
statements  of  ancient  writen  upon  the  subject.  It 
appean  certain  that  the  oldest  of  these  ishuids  is  the 
most  southerly  one,  still  called  the  Palaea  or  OU 
Kammim.  It  bunt  out  of  the  aea  in  b.  c.  197, 
and  received  the  name  of  Hien,  a  name  frequently 
given  in  antiquity  to  volcanic  mountains.  This  fact 
is  stated  by  Eusebius,  Justin,  Stnbo,  and  Plutarch. 
It  is  reUted  by  Strabo  that  flames  burst  out  of  the 
sea  for  four  days,  and  that  an  island  was  formed  12 
stadia  or  1}  English  mile  in  drcumfemwe;  (Euseb. 
Chrtm.  p.  144,  Ob/mp.  14S.  4;  Justin,  xxx.  4; 
Strab.  i.  p.  57;  Plut.  de  Pgtk.  Or.  11.  p.  399.) 
The  unanimous  statement  of  these  four  writens  is, 
however,  at  variance  with  that  of  Pliny  (iL  87.  s.  89), 
who  says  "  that  in  the  4th  year  of  the  1 35th  Olympiad 
[b.  c.  237]  then  arose  Then  and  Therasia;  between 
these  ishmds,  130  yean  later  [b.  c.  107],  Hien, 
also  called  Automate;  and  3  stadia  ban  the 
latter,  1 10  yean  [a.  D.  3]  afterwards,  in  the  coo- 
suhthip  of  M.  Junius  Silanus  and  L.  Balbns,  on  the 
8th  of  July,  Thia."  In  another  passage  be  says 
(iv.  12.  B.  23):  "  Thera,  when  it  first  emerged  from 
the  sea,  was  called  Calliste.  Therasia  was  aftei^ 
wards  torn  away  from  it;  between  the  two  there  pre- 
sently arose  Automate,  also  called  Hien;  and  in  our 
age  Thia  near  Hien."  Seneca  refen  apparently  ta 
the  events  mentioned  by  Pliny,  when  he  states  Qdi. 
Nat  it  26),  upon  the  authority  of  Posidonius,  that 
an  island  aroee  in  the  Aegaean  sea  "  in  the  memory 
of  our  anoestore'  (majorum  nostronmi  memoria),aiid 
that  the  same  thing  happened  a  second  time  "  in  our 
memory  "  (noetn  memoria)  in  the  consulship  of  Va- 
lerius Asiaticns  [a.  d.  46].  (Conp.  (Ju.  Nat.  vi.2I.) 

According  to  uie  prececUng  statements  there  would 
have  been  five  difierent  eruptiws  of  islands  in  the 
space  of  little  more  than  200  years.  Fint  Then 
and  Therasia  themselves  appeand  in  B.  c.  237,  ac- 
cording to  Pliny ;  sectHidly  Hien,  according  to  Euse- 
bins,  Justin,  Stnbo,  and  Plutarch,  in  a.  c  197; 
thirdly  Hien  or  Automate,  according  to  Pliny,  130 
yean  later  than  the  fint  occurrence,  cnosequentiy 
in  B.  c.  107;  fourthly,  acooiding  to  Pliny,  110 
yean  afterwards,  This,  that  is  in  A.  D.  3;  fifthly, 
according  to  Seneca  and  otlier  writers,  who  will  be 
mentioned  presently,  an  island  in  the  reign  ef  the 
emperor  Chiudius,  a.  d.  46. 

Now  it  is  evident  that  there  is  some  gross  errar  in 
the  text  of  Pliny,  or  that  he  has  made  use  of  his 
authorities  with  a  carelessness  which  is  not  unnsnsl 
with  him.  The  most  surprising  thing  is,  that  he 
ha*  omitted  the  erqplion*  of  the  islands  in  B.C.  197 
and  A.D.  4S,  which  ore  guaranteed  by  sevml  au- 
thorities. His  statement  that  Then  and  Therasia 
first  appeared  in  the  4Ui  y<v  ef  the  ISStii  Olympiad, 
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L  •.  B.  a  S37, 13  abenid,  as  they  are  mentioned  hj 
Callinus  and  Herodotos,  and  most  bare  existed  even 
long  before  the  time  of  those  writers;  but  if  we  sop- 
pose  a  slight  error  in  the  namerals  in  the  text  of 
PHd;  (reading  "  Oljmpiadis  cxxzxt  anno  quarto" 
instod  of  "  Olympiadis  czzzv  anno  qoarto "),  we 
have  the  reiy  year  (B.a  197)  in  which  Eusebios 
and  Justin  place  the  appearance  of  Hiera.  There 
can  be  little  doubt,  therefore,  tliat  Pliny's  authorities 
referred  to  this  event,  and  that  it  was  only  throngh 
carelessness  that  he  spoke  of  the  appearance  of  Thera 
and  Therasia  in  that  year.  Thos  the  first  state- 
ment of  Pliny  may  be  reconciled  with  the  accounts 
of  Eosebius,  Justin,  and  the  other  writers.  The 
appearance  of  the  second  island,  to  which  he  falsely 
transfers  the  name  of  Hiera  from  the  earlier  occur- 
rence, must  be  placed  iu  B.  c  67,  according  to  the 
corrected  chronology.  This  island  no  longer  exists; 
and  it  must  therefore  either  have  been  thrown  np 
and  disappeared  again  immediately,  as  was  the  case 
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in  the  eruption  of  1650,  or  it  was  amply  an  addition 
to  the  ancient  Hiera,  oif  which  there  are  some  in- 
stances  at  a  later  period.  It  is  apparently  to  this 
eruption  that  the  statement  of  Posidonins,  quoted  by 
Seneca,  refers.  The  last  statement  of  Pliny  that  a 
new  island,  named  Thia,  was  thrown  up  2  stadia 
from  Thia  in  the  consulship  of  H.  Junius  Silanus 
and  L.  Balbus,  on  the  8th  of  July,  is  so  exact  that  it 
seems  hardly  possible  to  reject  it;  but  here  again  is 
an  error  in  the  date.  If  we  take  the  numbers  as 
they  stand,  this  event  would  have  happened  in  a.d. 
3,  or,  according  to  the  corrected  numbers,  in  A.  D.  43, 
whereas  we  know  that  H.  Junius  SUanos  and  L. 
Balbus  were  consuls  in  a.o.  19.  ^o  other  writer, 
however,  speaks  of  an  eruption  of  atf  island*  in  this 
year,  which,  if  it  actually  happened,  must  again 
have  disappeared.  Moreover,  it  is  strange  that  Pliny 
should  have  passed  over  the  eruption  of  the  real 
Thia,  or  Mikra  Kammini,  which  occurred  in  his  life- 
time, in  the  consulship  of  Valerius  Asiaticus,  and  in 
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A.  Shoal  formed  by  the  lubmartne  volcanic  eruption 

lnl6M. 

B.  Entrance  to  the  crater. 

C.  MomU  EUat.  ,    ^ 

S.  Uetto-Fomo  and  ruined  city,  probablr  Thera. 
B.  Suhmarlne  rulna  at  Kamari,  probably  Oea. 
F.  Bnias  at  fCTino. 


O.  C.  Eamili. 

H.  Rulni,  probably  of  Bleoila, 
I.  Modem  capiul  rJtera  or  PUra. 
K.  Promontory  of  Skarv. 
I..  MemtovU. 
M.  EpanowuHa* 
M.  dlMtmto. 
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the  Tosia  of  CUodios,  a-d.  46.  Thia  eroit,  witli 
the  difierence  of  only  n  tingle  jear,  is  meotioaed  bj 
aeTeril  writers.  (Senec.  Q».  Nat.  n.  S6,  vi  21; 
Dion  Cms.  Ix.  29;  AoreL  Viet  Cau.  4,  EpU.  4; 
One.  TiL  6;  Amm.  liuc  zriL  7;  Georg.  Cednn. 
i.  p.  197,  ed.  P«r.)  Moreorer  Plinj  liinwelf,  in 
another  ftnge  (if.  12.  s.  23),  uts  that  Tbia  ap- 
peared in  onr  age  ("in  noetro  aevo '),  which  can 
hanllj  apply  to  the  consulship  of  Silanoa  and  Balbna, 
liooe  be  was  not  born  till  A.D.  23. 

In  A.  D.  726,  daring  the  reign  of  Leo  the  laanrian, 
Hien,  or  the  Palaea  Kammdni,  received  an  augmenta- 
tico  on  the  NE.  aide.  (Tbeoph.  Chrmogr.  p.  338, 
ed.  Paris. ;  Cedren.  i.  p.  454,  ed.  Paris. ;  Nicephor. 
p.  37,  eS.  Par.)  There  have  been  aereral  eruptions 
in  modem  tunes,  of  which  a  fiiU  account  is  given  bj 
Lieut.  Le/oester  and  Bow.  Of  theee  one  of  the  most 
iroportaot  waa  in  1573,  when  the  Mikra  Kammim 
is  said  to  have  been  fimned.  But  as  we  have  already 
•een  from  several  authorities  that  an  island  was 
formed  in  the  rragn  of  Claudius,  A.  n.  46,  we  most 
(appose  either  that  the  hut-mentioned  island  sunk 
into  the  sea  at  some  nnknown  period,  and  made  its 
appearance  a  tecoud  time  as  the  MOara  Kammini  in 
1573,  or  that  there  was  colj  an  angmentation  of 
the  Mikra  KammM  in  this  year.  Tlie  latter  sup- 
position is  the  more  probable,  especially  since  Father 
Bichard,  who  records  it,  was  not  an  eye-witness,  bat 
derived  his  information  from  old  people  in  the  island. 
There  was  another  terrible  eruption  in  1 650,  which 
Father  Richard  himMlf  saw.  It  broke  out  at  an 
entirely  difierent  spot  from  all  preceding  eruptions, 
outside  the  gulf,  off  the  NE.  coast  of  Thera,  aboat 
3)  miles  from  C.  Kolumbo,  in  the  direction  of  los 
•od  Anydros.  This  submarine  outbreak  lasted  about 
three  months,  covering  the  sea  with  pumice,  and 
giving  HM  to  a  shoal,  which  was  found  by  the 
English  Surrey  to  have  10  fiuhoms  water  over  it 
(Sm  map,  A.)  At  the  same  time  the  island  of 
Thera  was  violently  shaken  by  earthquakes,  in  which 
many  houaes  were  ornthrown,  and  a  great  number 
of  persons  and  animals  were  killed  by  the  pestilential 
vapours  emitted  fran  the  volcano.  The  sot  inundated 
the  flat  eastern  ooast  of  the  island  to  the  extent  of 
two  Italian  miles  inland.  The  rains  of  two  ancient 
towns  at  Peritta  and  Kamari  were  disinterred,  the 
existence  of  which  was  previously  unknown,  and 
which  must  have  been  overwhelmed  by  some  previous 
eruption  of  volcanic  matter.  The  road  also,  which 
then  existed  round  Cape  Meaa-Votmo,  was  sunk 
beneath  the  waters. 

For  the  next  50  years,  or  a  little  longer,  the  vol- 
canie  Arcs  slept,  but  in  1707  tliey  burst  forth  with 
redoobled  fiiry,  and  produced  the  largest  of  the  three 
bomt  islands,  the  tfea  Kammiiu.  It  originally  con- 
sisted of  two  islands.  The  first  which  nee  was  called 
the  White  Island,  composed  of  a  msas  of  pumice  ex- 
tremely poroos.  A  few  days  afterwards  there  ap- 
peared a  hu^  chain  of  dark  rocks,  compoaed  of 
brown  trachyte,  to  which  the  name  of  the  Black 
Ishind  waa  given.  These  two  islands  were  gradually 
united;  and  in  the  course  of  the  eruptions,  the  black 
rocks  became  the  centre  of  the  actual  ishnd,  the 
Aiaa  KammM.  The  White  Island  waa  first  seen 
on  the  83rd  of  May,  1707,  and  for  a  year  the  dis- 
charges of  the  volcano  were  incessant  After  thia 
time  the  emptioaa  were  less  frequent;  but  they  con- 
tinned  to  oocur  at  intervals  in  1710  and  1711;  and 
it  was  uot  till  1712  that  the  fiiea  of  the  volcano 
became  extinct  The  ishmd  is  now  about  2l  miles 
in  circuit,  and  has  a  perfect  c«as  at  its  SE.  side, 
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which  ia  351  feet  high.    Fran  1712  down  to  tbe 
present  day  there  has  been  do  fiirther  eruption. 

There  are  several  thermal  and  mineral  springs  at 
Thera  and  the  surrounding  iahuids,  of  which  Lieot. 
Leycester  gives  an  account,  and  which  are  more 
iiilly  described  by  Landerer  in  the  treatise  entitled 
ntpl  rir  in  Wip^  (JoKrop^iTi)  htfttmr  {Sdrow, 
Athena,  1835.  The  most  impoitant  are  the  inn 
aprioga  in  a  bay  on  the  SE.  ade  of  Nta  Kamtem. 
There  are  springs  on  the  NE.  side  of  Palaea  Kam- 
fuM,  likewise  near  Cope  fzonttt  in  the  south  of 
Thera,  and  at  other  places.  Fresh  water  springs  are 
very  rare  at  Thera,  and  are  only  found  round  Moaat 
EHat  springing  from  the  limestone.  The  inhabitants 
depend  fw  their  supply  of  water  upon  the  rain  which 
they  catch  in  the  tanks  during  the  winter. 

The  princijial  modem  town  of  the  island  is  now 
called  Tliera,  or  PUra,  and  ia  ntnated  in  tbe  centre 
of  the  curve  of  the  gulf.  When  Toumefort  visited 
Thera,  the  capital  stood  upon  the  promontory  Sba-o, 
a  little  to  the  N.  of  the  preeoit  capital,  and  imme- 
diately under  the  town  of  MeroamU.  The  pro- 
montory Skaro  projects  about  one  third  of  a  mile 
into  the  sea;  and  upon  it  are  the  remains  of  a  castle 
built  by  the  dukes  of  Naxos.  Tbe  chief  town  in  tbe 
island,  after  the  cafxtal,  is  Epamomeria,  on  tbe  NW. 
prwKmtjny,  and  directly  opposite  to  Thertsia.  Aa 
space  is  of  the  utmost  value  in  thia  small  island, 
all  the  principal  towns  are  built  upon  the  very  edge 
of  the  cli&,  and  present  a  very  singular  appearance, 
perched  in  some  cases  more  than  900  feet  above 
the  sea.  Wood  being  very  scarce,  the  houses  are 
excavated  in  the  fim  of  the  vast  beds  of  pozio- 
Una.  In«4er  to  make  approaches  to  the  towns 
upon  the  di&,  &e  inhabitants  have  cut  ag-iag  stairs 
or  roads  in  the  sides  rf  the  precipices.  The  road 
upon  the  summit  runa  along  the  edge  of  the  preci- 
pices, and,  in  many  csaea,  over  the  habitations,  which 
are  built  in  the  faoe  of  them.  The  population  of  the 
island  in  1848  waa  about  14,000,  and,  iadoding 
Therasia,  about  14,380.  In  the  time  of  Toumeibrt 
there  were  10,000  inhalntantj,  so  that  the  iiKrease 
haa  been  nearly  a  third  in  about  150  years.  The 
isUnd  is  carefiilly  enltivatad  ;  and  the  <jiief  prodoe- 
tioo  ia  wine,  which  is  mostly  exported  to  the  Rmatsn 
ports  in  the  Black  Sea. 

The  antiquities  of  the  island  have  been  explainad 
at  length  by  Boas  and  Lieut  Leycester.  There  are 
remains  of  an  ancient  city  situated  on  the  SE.  point 
of  the  island,  upon  the  summit  of  Mem-  Fomo,  a 
mountain  about  1100  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  connected  with  ifoimt  EUai  by  the  ridge  of  the 
SeUada.  The  mountain  of  ifeao-Fowio  slopes  sud- 
denly off  to  the  precipices  on  the  NE.  side,  which 
rise  perpendicularly  600  feet  above  the  water  and 
form  the  cape  of  the  same  name.  The  walls  exhibit 
maaonty  of  all  ages,  from  the  most  ancient  Cyclopean 
to  the  regular  masonry  of  later  times.  Tbe  walls 
may  still  be  traced,  and  enclose  a  circuit  of  only 
seven-tenths  of  a  mile  ;  but  the  houses  appear  to 
have  been  built  terrace-iaahioo  upon  the  ade  of  the 
hill.  Several  inscriptions,  fragiiients  of  scnlptare, 
and  other  antiquities,  have  been  discovered  ben. 
Tbe  name  of  this  city  haa  been  a  subject  of  aooie 
dispute.  In  an  inscription  found  below  Jfessa-FoMta, 
at  Kamari,  in  the  church  of  5i.  Nickola*,  the  name 
Oea  occurs,  which,  as  we  have  already  seen,  is  one 
of  the  two  towns  mentioned  by  Ptolemy.  But  in 
an  inscription  upon  some  steps  cut  out  of  the 
rock  of  Metsa-VouBO  we  find  S^pa  ^i^a.  Bosd, 
however,  does  not  consider  this  to  be  a  pnwf  that 
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Tbem  was  the  name  of  the  city,  rappaang  that  j 
wAtf  hen  lignifies  aatj  the  political  community  of 
the  Thenemu.  On  the  other  band,  it  was  so  nsaal 
for  the  isUuids  of  the  Aegaean  to  possess  a  capital  of 
the  same  name,  that,  taken  in  connection  with  the 
inscription  last  mentioned,  it  is  probable,  either  that 
Ptolem/  has  accidentally  omitted  the  name  of  the 
capital,  or  that  in  his  time  the  Tfaeraeans  had  re- 
mored  from  the  lofty  site  at  Mata-  Vouno  to  Oea  npon 
the  sea-coast  at  Kamari,  where  submarine  ruins  still 
exist.  Upon  the  other  or  S.  side  of  the  CaptMena- 
Vouno,  at  Peritta,  there  are  also  so  many  ancient  re- 
mains as  to  lead  tis  to  suppoee  that  this  was  the  site  of 
an  ancient  city,  but  no  inscription  has  been  discovered 
to  give  a  clue  to  its  name.  Upon  either  side  of  the 
inonntaio  of  Mata-  Vowio  there  are  nnmerons  tombe. 

Soa^  of  Perusals  C.Exomiti,  and  a  little  to 
the  M.  of  this  cape  thera  are  the  remains  of  an 
ancient  city,  which  is  probably  the  Elensis  of  Pto- 
lemy. Here  are  the  mine  of  a  mole  under  water, 
and  npon  the  side  of  the  mountain  many  cnrions 
tombs.  There  are  likewise  some  ruins  and  tombs 
St  C.  Kohtmbo,  in  the  NK  of  the  island,  which 
Boss  conjectures  may  be  the  site  of  Helaenae.  The 
island  of  Therasia  possessed  a  town  of  the  same 
name  (Ptol.  iii.  15.  §  28),  the  ruins  of  which  were 
discovered  by  Boss  oppoeite  Epanomeria  in  Thera. 
(Besides  the  earlier  writers,  sncfa  as  Toumefort  and 
ethers,  the  reader  is  particularly  referred  to  Boss, 
JZewen  oaf  dm  Griechitckai  Iniein,  toI.  i.  pp.  53, 
leq.,  86,  seq.,  180,  seq.;  and  Lieut  Leycester,  Some 
Aceotmt  of  the  Yolcame  Group  of  Santorm  or 
Therxt,  in  the  Journal  of  the  BogM  Geographical 
Societg,  vol.  XX.  p.  1,  seq.) 

THERAMBOS  or  THBAMBUS  (fitpiii^ias, 
Herod,  vit  123 ;  epci^ot,  Steph.  B.  $.  v. ;  efoiietits, 
Scylax,  p.  26;  Bpai^^ovala  Sftpdt,  Lycophr.  1404), 
s  town  of  the  peninsula  Pallene,  in  Cbalcidice  in 
Macedonia,  is  called  a  promontory  by  Stephanos  B., 
and  is  hence  supposed  by  Leake  (^Northern  Greece, 
ToL  iii.  p.  156)  to  hare  occupied  a  poeilion  rery  near 
the  promontory  Canastraeum,  the  most  southerly 
point  of  Pallene ;  but  ftam  the  order  of  the  names  in 
Scylax  we  would  rather  place  it  at  the  pronuHitory 
upm  the  western  side  of  the  peninsula,  called  Po^- 
dinm  by  Tfancydides  (ir.  129). 

TEEBANDA,  a  town  of  Moesia,  now  Trenomica 
(Geogr.  Bay.  n.\S;  Tab.  Peat).        [T.  H.  D.] 

THEBAPNAE  (etpSryat :  Eth.  Bfpawvmot),  a 
pbice  in  the  territory  of  Thebes,  between  this  city 
and  the  Asopns.  (Eurip.  Bacch.  1029  ;  Strab..ix. 
n,  409;  Leake,  Northern  Greece,  toL  it  p.  369.) 

THEBAPNE.  [Spak^a,  p.  1029,  b.] 

THEBA'SIA.    [Thkra.] 

THEBIO'DES  SINUS  {(dnpMns  K6\Tot,  Ptol. 
TO.  3.  §  S),  a  gulf  on  the  coast  of  the  Sinae,  be- 
tween the  promontories  Kotium  (Siriov),  and 
Satyron  (Sarifwv).  Perhaps  the  gulf  of  TonUn, 
«r  that  between  the  Cape  SL  James  and  the  river 
of  Campodja.  [T.  H.  D.] 

THEBHA.     rTuE88Aix>HiCA.l 

TUEBMAE  (Sipitm,  Eth.  Thermitanus)  was  the 
nune  of  two  cities  in  Sicily,  both  of  which  derived 
their  name  from  their  position  near  hot  sprinu. 

I.  The  northern  Thermae,  sometimes  called  for 
distinction's  sake  Thermae  Himerensbs  (new 
Termini),  was  situated  on  the  M.  coast  of  the  island, 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  more  ancient 
dty  of  Himera,  to  the  place  of  which  it  may  be  coii- 
Mdered  as  succeeding.  Hence  its  history  is  given  in 
the  article  Himkim. 
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S.  The  Bouthem  Tbennae,  or  Thermab  Seu- 
KVHTiAB  (JSIdaeea),  was  aitnated  on  the  SW.  coast  of 
the  island,  and,  as  its  uame  imports,  within  the  territory 
of  Selinns,  though  at  a  distance  of  20  miles  from 
that  city  in  the  direction  of  Agrigentum.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  it  occupied  the  same  site  as 
the  modem  town  of  Sciacca,  about  midway  between 
the  site  of  Selinns  and  the  mouth  of  the  river  Haly-  * 
ens  (P&itant).  where  there  still  exist  sulphoreoos 
waters,  which  are  in  constant  use,  (Smyth's  Sicily, 
p.217;  Chiver,  SietLp.  223.)  We  have  no  account 
of  the  existence  of  a  town  on  the  site  during  the 
period  of  the  independence  of  Selinns,  though  there 
is  little  donbt  that  the  thermal  waters  wonld  always 
have  attracted  some  population  to  the  spot  Nor 
even  under  the  Bomans  did  the  place  attain  to  any- 
thing like  the  same  importance  with  the  northern 
Thermae;  and  there  is  little  donbt  that  Pliny  is 
mistaken  in  assigning  the  rank  of  a  oolonia  to  the 
southern  instead  of  the  northern  town  of  the  name. 
[HiMSRA.]  Strabo  mentions  the  waters  (to  SSara 
T&  XfAu'oiKT'ia,  Strab.  vi.  p.  275):  and  they  are 
again  noticed  in  the  Itineraries  under  the  name  of 
Aquae  Labodes  or  Labrodes  (/(hi.  .int  p.  89  ;  Tab. 
Peut.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

THEBMAICDS  SINUS.     [Thessai.osica.] 

THEBMO'DON  (e«p>i»Swi>:  7AenneA),  a  river  of 
Pontns,  celebrated  in  the  story  about  the  Amazons, 
is  described  by  Pliny  (vi.  3)  as  having  its  sources 
in  the  Amazonian  mountains,  which  are  not  men- 
tioned by  any  other  ancient  writer,  but  are  believed 
still  to  retain  their  ancient  name  in  the  form  of 
Mason  DagK  (Hamilton,  Researches,  L  p.  283.) 
Strabo  (xii.  p.  547)  places  its  many  sources  near 
Phanaroea,  and  says  that  many  streams  combine  to 
form  the  Thermodon.  Its  course  is  not  very  long, 
bnt  its  breadth  was  nevertheless  three  plethra,  and  it 
was  a  navigable  river  (Xen.  Andb.  v.  6.  §  9,  vi.  3. 
§  1;  Arrian,  PeripL  P.E.  p.  16.)  It  discharged 
itself  into  the  Euxine  near  the  town  of  Themiscyra, 
at  a  distance  of  400  stadia  to  the  north-east  of  the 
month  of  the  Iris.  This  river  is  very  often  noticed 
by  ancient  writers.  See  AeschyL  iVom.  274,  jkippJL 
290;  Herod,  ix.  27;  Scylax,  p.  33;  Strab.  L  p.  52, 
vii.  pi  298 ;  Anon.  Per^  P.  E.  f.  10 ;  Ptol.  t.  6. 
§  4;  Pomp.  Mela,  L  19;  Flin.  xi.  19,  xxxvil  37; 
Virg.  Aen.  xi.  659  ;  Ov.  ex  Pont.  ir.  19.  51 ;  Pro- 
pert  iv.  4.  71,  and  many  other  passages.  [L.  S,] 

THEEMO'PYLAE  (e«/>/«)»iiAoi),  or  simply 
PTLAE  (n^Aoi),  that  is,  the  Hot  Gates  or  the 
Gates,  a  celebrated  narrow  pass,  leading  from 
Thessaly  into  Ixxais,  and  the  only  road  by  which 
an  enemy  can  penetrate  firom  northern  into  southern 
Greece.  It  Uy  between  Mount  Oeta  and  an  in- 
accessible morass,  forming  the  edge  of  the  Maliao 
gull  In  consequence  of  the  change  in  the  course  of 
the  rivers,  and  in  the  configaration  of  the  coast, 
this  pass  is  now  very  difierent  from  its  condition 
in  ancient  times;  and  it  is  therefore  necessary 
first  to  give  the  statement  of  Herodotus  and  other 
ancient  writers  respecting  the  locality,  and  then  to 
compare  it  with  its  present  state.  In  the  time  of 
Herodotus  the  river  Spercheius  flowed  into  the  sea 
in  an  easterly  direction  at  the  town  of  Anticyia, 
considerably  W.  of  the  pass.  Twenty  stadia  E. 
of  the  Spercheius  was  another  river,  called  Dyras, 
and  again,  20  stadia  further,  a  third  river,  named 
Helas,  5  stadia  from  which  was  the  city  Trachis. 
Between  the  mountains  where  Trachis  stands  and 
the  sea  the  plain  is  widest  Still  further  E.  wos 
the  Asopus,  issuing  iiom  a  rocky  gorge  (Jiaa^iQ, 
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and  E,  again  it  a  small  itream,  namad  FhoenU, 
Sowing  into  tfaa  Asopu.  From  the  Phoenix  to 
Thermopjlae  tba  diatance,  Herodotus  says,  is  15 
atadia.  (Herod,  rii.  198—200.)  Near  the  united 
atreama  of  the  Phoenix  and  the  Asopns,  Ht.  Oeta 
approached  so  close  to  the  morass  of  the  gulf  as 
to  leare  space  for  odIj  a  single  carriage.  In  the 
immediate  ridnitjr  of  the  pass  is  the  town  of 
Anthela,  oslebrated  for  the  temples  of  Amphictjoo 
and  of  the  Amphictjooic  Demeter,  containing  seats 
tor  the  members  of  the  Amphicjtoaic  cooocil,  who 
hdd  here  their  antomnal  meetings.  At  Anthela 
Moont  Oeta  recedes  a  little  from  the  sea,  tearing  a 
plain  a  little  mote  tlian  half  a  mile  in  breath,  bat 
•gain  oootracts  near  Alpeni,  the  first  town  of  the 
Looriana,  where  tb«  space  ia  again  only  sufficient  for 
•  tingle  carriage.  At  this  pass  were  aome  hot 
■[ringa,  which  were  consecrated  to  Hercnies  (Strab. 
is.  p.  428),  and  were  called  hj  the  natives  Cbftri 
or  tiM  Pans,  oo  accoout  of  the  cells  here  piepued 
tat  tlie  bathers.  Across  this  pass  the  Pbodans  lud 
in  ancient  times  bnilt  a  wall  to  deiimd  their  oooDby 
■gainst  the  attacks  of  the  Theiaaliana,  and  had  let 
looat  tlw  hot  water,  so  as  to  render  the  past  imprao- 
tioaUs.  (Herod,  vii.  300,  176.)  It  appears  Gram 
tliit  datoription  that  the  proper  Thermopylae  was 
tlM  narrow  pass  near  the  Locrian  town  of  Alpeni ; 
bat  the  name  was  also  applied  in  general  to  the 
whole  passage  fnan  the  mouth  of  tlie  Asopns  to 
Alpeni  Taking  the  term  in  thia  acceptation, 
Thermopjlae  coinistad  of  tlie  two  narrow  openings, 
with  a  plain  between  them  rather  more  than  a  mile 
in  length  and  about  half  a  mile  in  breadth.  That 
portion  of  Ht.  Oeta,  which  rises  immediately  abore 
Thermopylae  is  called  Callidromon  by  LiTy  and 
Strabo^  but  both  writera  are  mistaken  in  describing 
it  as  the  highest  part  of  the  range.  Liry  says  that 
the  pass  is  60  stadia  in  breadth.  (liv.  xxxTi.  IS ; 
Strab.  ix.  p.  428.) 

In  consequence  of  the  aocumulatioa  of  toil  bnnight 
down  by  the  Spercheins  and  the  other  rirers,  three 
or  four  miles  of  new  land  have  been  fonned,  and  the 
noontain  forming  the  gates  of  Thermopylae  is  no 
longer  eloae  to  tJie  tea.  Moreover,  the  Spercheiua, 
instead  of  Sowing  into  the  sea  in  an  easterly  direc- 
tion, oonaidarably  W.  of  Thermopylae,  now  oontinoet 
it*  ooone  parallel  to  the  past  and  at  the  distance  of 
a  mile  from  it,  falling  into  the  sea  lower  down,  to 
the  E.  of  the  pats.  The  rivers  Dyras,  Malas,  and 
Atopot,  which  formeriy  reached  the  sea  by  diSer- 
tnt  mmitba,  now  discbarge  their  waters  into  the 
Sperobans.  In  addition  to  this  then  has  been  a 
copioos  dspont  from  the  warm  springs,  and  a  oon- 
seqoent  formation  of  new  soil  in  the  pass  itself. 
Tlie  present  condition  of  the  past  has  been  described 
by  Colonel  Leake  with  his  usual  daameas  and  aocn- 
raey.  Upon  entering  the  western  opening,  Leake 
crossed  a  stream  of  warm  mineral  water,  running 
Willi  great  rapidity  towards  the  Spercheiua,  and 
leaving  a  great  quantity  of  red  deposit.  This  is 
tudoubtedly  the  Phoenix,  which  probably  derived 
it*  name  from  the  colour  of  the  sediment.  After 
eraasing  a  second  salt-spring,  which  is  the  source  of 
the  Phoenix,  and  a  stream  of  cold  salt  water,  Leake 
entered  opon  tliat  which  Herodotus  calls  the  plain 
of  Anthela,  which  is  a  long  triangular  slope,  formed 
of  a  hard  gravelly  soil,  and  covered  with  shrubs. 
There  is  an  easy  descent  into  this  plain  over  the 
mountains,  so  tlut  the  wettem  opening  was  tf  no 
importance  in  a  military  point  of  view.  Upon  reach- 
ing the  eastern  pfus,  situated  at  the  end  of  the  plain 
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of  Antb^  the  traveller  reariiat  a  white  elevated 
soil  fonned  by  the  deposit  o[  tlie  salt-^iriagB  of  tb* 
proper  Thermopylae.  There  are  two  principal  aoonjta 
of  these  springs,  the  upper  or  western  being  imiie- 
diately  at  the  foot  of  the  highest  part  of  tite  di&, 
and  tjie  lower  or  eastern  being  200  yards  rHstant 
From  the  lower  sonroe  the  water  is  coiidncted  ia  aa 
artificial  canal  for  a  distance  of  400  yards  to  a  milL 
This  water  emits  a  strong  snlphureoos  vapoor,  and, 
as  it  issue*  from  tlie  mill,  it  poais  oat  a  gntt 
volume  of  smoke.  Beyotxl  the  hill  are  wwiiral 
heights,  and  in  tlieir  neighbonrhood  are  two  salt 
poods,  containing  cold  water;  but  as  this  water  is 
of  tlie  same  composition  aa  tbe  hot  quings,  it  ia 
probably  also  hot  at  its  issue.  Leake  obserres  that 
the  water  of  these  poob,  like  that  of  the  principal 
hot  toorce,  is  of  a  dark  blue  colour,  tbos  illostiating 
the  remark  of  Pausanias,  that  the  Uoest  wmto"  ba 
ever  saw  was  in  one  of  the  baths  at  Tbermopjiae. 
(Pans.  iv.  35.  §  9.)  The  springs  at  this  pass  ara 
much  hotter,  and  have  left  a  fiu'  greater  deposit 
than  those  at  the  otlier  end  of  the  plain,  at  the 
opening  which  may  he  called  the  fiUae  Thermopylae, 
lasoing  from  the  pan  are  foundations  of  a  Hellenie 
wall,  doabtless  the  remains  of  worla  by  wiiicli  the 
past  was  at  one  time  fortified;  and  to  the  left  is  a 
tnmnlos  and  the  foundation*  of  a  dreular  monn- 
ment.  Upwards  of  a  mile  furtiier  is  a  deep  rsvine, 
in  which  the  torrents  descending  frcoi  ML  CalB' 
dromon,  are  collected  into  one  bed,  and  whidi  affuid 
the  easiest  snd  most  direct  passsg*  to  tbe  sammit 
of  tbe  mountain.  This  is  probably  tbe  moantaia 
path  by  which  the  Posians,  under  Hydamea,  de- 
scended in  the  rear  of  Leonidas  and  his  companiaos. 
This  path,  as  well  as  the  mountain  over  wbich  it 
leads,  is  called  Anopaea  (ii  'Arinia,)  by  Herodctos, 
who  doe*  not  nse  the  name  of  Callidnrnwn.  Be 
deecribe*  the  path  as  beginning  at  tbe  gorge  of  the 
Atopns,  passing  over  tbe  crest  of  the  mutintain,  and 
terminating  near  Alpeni  and  the  rock  called  Me- 
lampygus,  and  the  setts  of  the  Cercopea,  where  the 
road  is  narrowest.  (Hood.  viL  216.)  The  histoiT' 
of  tbe  defence  of  Thermopykte  by  Lewiidas  is  too 
well  Imown  to  require  to  be  related  ben.  Tbe  wall 
of  the  Pbodans,  which  Leoradaa  repaired,  was  pro- 
bably  built  a  little  eastward  rf  the  western  aUt- 
spring.  When  the  Spartan  king  learnt  that  Hr- 
dames  was  dsscendmg  in  his  rear,  he  advanced  Iw- 
yood  tbe  wall  into  the  widest  part  of  tlie  pass, 
resolved  to  tell  bis  life  as  deariy  as  poesibie.  Upon 
tbe  arrival  of  Hydames,  tbe  Gre^  retired  behind 
the  wan,  and  took  up  tbeir  position  upon  a  hill  ia 
the  patt  (KoKtiris  h  rf  ctvdJy),  when  a  atone 
lion  wat  afterwards  erected  in  honour  of  Leomdaa. 
Thia  hill  Leake  identifies  with  the  western  of  the 
two  small  heights  already  described,  tt  neareat  in 
the  podtiai  of  the  Phocian  wall,  and  the  naiiuwunt 
part  of  the  pass.  The  other  height  is  probablj  tbe 
rock  Helampygus. 

Thennopybu!  is  immortalised  by  the  heron;  de- 
fitnce  of  Leonidss  ;  but  it  was  slso  the  scene  of 
some  unportant  ttrugght  in  later  times^  In  bl  c 
279  an  allied  army  of  tlie  Greeka  assembled  in  tbe 
pass  to  oppose  the  Gaol*  under  Brennns,  who  wen 
marching  into  southern  Greece  with  tbe  view  of  pl- 
laging  the  temple  of  Delphi.  The  Greelcs  bdd  tbeir 
ground  for  several  days  against  the  attacks  of  tbe 
Gauls,  till  at  length  the  Heradeotaa  and  Aenianei 
cendooted  the  invaders  across  Mount  Callidramoa 
by  the  same  path  which  Hydames  had  followed  two 
centuries  before.    The  Greeks,  finding  tbeir  poaitiao 
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no  lonf^  (enable,  embarked  on  beard  their  ihips 
and  ntired  withoat  farther  loas.  (Pans.  x.  19 — S2.) 
Id  B.C.  207,  when  the  Romane  were  carrying  on  war 
in  Greece  against  Philip,  king  of  Macedonia,  the 
Aetolians,  who  were  then  in  alliance  with  the 
Komane,  fortified  Thermopylae  with  a  ditch  and  a 
rampart,  hot  Philip  shortly  afterwards  forced  his 
way  throngh  the  pass.  (Lir.  xzriii.  S,  7  ;  Polyb. 
X,  41.)  In  B.  o.  181,  Antiochns,  who  was  then  at 
war  with  the  Romans,  took  np  his  position  at  Ther- 
mopylae, which  he  fortified  with  a  donble  rampart, 
s  ditch,  and  a  wall ;  and,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
Romans  from  crossing  the  monntains  and  deecending 
npon  his  rear,  he  garrisoned  with  2000  Aetolians  the 
three  sommits,  named  Callidromum,  Teichins,  and 
Rhoduntia.  The  consul  Acilius  sent  somf  troops 
a);ainst  these  fortresses  and  at  the  same  time  at- 
tacked the  army  of  Antiochus  in  the  pass.     While 
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tb«  battle  wat  going  on  in  the  pass,  the  Roman  d»> 
taclunent,  which  bad  saooeeded  m  taking  Callidro- 
mnm,  appeared  npon  the  heights,  threatening  the 
king's  rear,  in  conaequenoe  of  which  Antiochns  inw 
mediately  took  to  flight  (Lir.  zxzvi.  15^19.) 
There  are  still  remainsof  three  Hellenic  fortreeees 
npon  the  heights  shore  Thermopylae,  which  probably 
represent  the  three  places  mentioned  by  Liry.  Appian 
(%r.  17)  speaks  only  of  Callidromnm  and  Teichins, 
bat  Strabo  (ix.  p.  428)  mentions  Rhoduntia  also. 
Procopias  reUtes  that  the  fortifications  of  Thermo- 
pylae were  restored  by  Jnstinian  (de  Aed.  iv.  3). 

(On  the  topography  of  Thermopylae,  see  the  excel- 
lent account  of  Leake,  Noriiem  Greece,  toL  ii.  pp.  5, 
seq.,  40,  seq. ;  there  is  also  a  treatise  by  Gcnxlon, 
AocowU  of  two  VitUi  to  tilt  Anopaea  or  the  High- 
laadi  above  Thermopylat,  Athens,  1838,  which  the 
writer  of  this  article  has  not  seen.) 


HAP  OF  THEKMOFTLAS    AUD  THX   SURBOCMDIHO  OOUBTBT. 


AA.  AIIOTlal  depMlta. 
«/i.  Prrient  Ilneofcoait, 
bb.  Procent  course  of  the  Spercheius. 
cc.  Ancient  line  of  coast. 
dd.  Present  course  at  the  Djrrai. 
ee.  Present  course  of  the  Asupus. 

THEBMUM,  THERMUS  or  THERMA  (t»  9if. 
Itm,  PoL  T.8:  ri  ^ipiia,  Strab.  x.  p  463;  PoLt.7; 
e^p/u»,  Steph.  B.«.v.:  Eth.  eipfuos :  F2ol^),  the 
chirf  city  of  Aetolia  during  the  flourishing  period  of 
the  Aetolian  League,  and  the  place  where  the  meet- 
ings of  the  league  were  usually  held  and  an  annual 
iisstival  celebrated.  It  possessed  a  celebrated  temple 
of  Apollo,  in  connection  with  which  the  festival  was 
probably  celebrated.  It  was  sitoated  in  the  veiy 
heart  of  Aetolia,  K.  of  the  lake  Trichonis,  and  on  a 
height  of  Mt.  Panaetolium  ( Viena.).  It  was  con- 
sidered inaccessible  to  an  army,  and  from  the  strength 
of  its  situation  was 'regarded  as  a  place  of  refuge, 
and,  as  it  were,  the  Acropolis  of  all  Aetolia.  The 
road  to  it  ran  from  Hetapa,  on  the  lake  Trichonis, 
through  the  village  of  Pamphia.  The  chy  was 
distant  60  stadia  from  Metapa,  and  30  from  Pam- 
phia ;  and  from  the  latter  place  the  road  was  very 
steep  and  dangerous,  running  along  a  narrow  crest 
with  precipices  on  each  side.  It  was,  however, 
surprised  by  Philip  V.,  king  of  Macedonia,  in  his 
invasion  of  Aetolia  in  b  c  218.    The  AetoIianSj 


JT-  Track  of  the  ParsiaDS  under  Hydamei. 

g.  Hot  springs  at  the  western  entrance,  or  the 

false  ThermopyUe. 
A.  Hot  springs  at  the  eastern  entrance,  or  the 

real  Thermopylae. 
i  PhoclanwaU. 

who  had  never  imagined  that  Philip  would  have 
penetrated  so  fur  into  their  country,  had  deposited 
here  all  their  treasures,  the  whole  of  which  now 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  king,  together  with  a  vast 
quantity  of  arms  and  armonr.  He  carried  off  the 
most  valuable  part  of  the  spoil,  and  burnt  all  the 
rest,  among  which  were  more  than  15,000  snits  of 
armour.  Not  content  with  this,  he  set  fire  to  the 
sacred  bniMings,  to  retaliate  for  the  destmction  of 
Diom  and  Dodona.  He  also  defiiced  all  the  works 
of  art,  and  threw  down  all  the  statues,  which  were 
not  less  than  2000  in  number,  only  sparing  those  of 
the  Gods.  (Pol.  v.  6—9,  IS.)  A  few  years  afler- 
wards,  when  the  Aetolians  had  sided  with  the  Ro- 
mans, Philip  again  surprised  Thennus  (about  B.  c. 
206),  when  he  destroyed  everything  which  had 
escaped  his  ravages  in  his  first  attack.  (Pol.  xi.  4.) 
We  have  no  farther  details  of  the  history  of  Ther- 
mum.  Polybius  alludes,  in  one  or  two  other  pas- 
sages (xviii.  81,  xxviii.  4),  to  the  meetings  of  the 
league  held  there.  In  the  former  of  these  passagea 
Livy  (xxxiii.  35)  has  misundeistood  the  words  ■riii' 
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^K  9fiuKiir  adntaf  to  mau  th«  iManbt^  held  at 
Tb«rnK>]>jlae. 

PoljUna'*  aoooDDt  of  Phllip'a  first  innskn  of 
A«toUa,  which  molted  in  th«  cmptnra  of  Ttnniiiuii, 
■opldiM  Da  with  tb<  chief  inibniuitioD  raspectiiig 
the  towu  in  th«  cantnl  plain  of  Aetolia.  Philip 
wt  out  fhxn  LinuuM,  oo  the  sooth-eastern  comer 
«f  the  Ambraciot  golf,  crossed  the  AcbekKU  between 
Strains  and  Conope,  and  marched  with  all  speed 
towaid*  Tbennom,  learing  on  his  left  Strstos,  Agri- 
Biain,  and  Thestienaes  (8««T«rt),  and  on  his  right 
Conope,  LTsimachia,  Trichoninm,  and  Phoetenm. 
He  thns  arrired  at  Hetapa,  on  the  kke  Trichoois, 
and  {ram  thence  marched  to  Thermos  \tj  the  road 
alrsadj  mentioaed,  paasing  by  Pamphia  in  his  way. 
B«  retomed  by  the  same  road  a«  far  as  Heti^ 
bat  from  the  latter  place  be  marched  in  one  day  to 
a  place  called  Acrae,  where  he  encamped,  and  on 
the  next  day  to  Conope.  Alter  remaining  a  day  at 
Oooope,  he  marched  op  the  Aehelooa,  and  eroasad  it 
■ear  Sliatna. 

The  remaina  of  the  walla  of  Tbennom  abow 
diat  the  dty  waa  aboot  H  milea  m  eircnmference. 
It  waa  in  the  farm  of  a  triangle  oo  the  slope  of 
•  pyramidal  hill,  botdered  on  either  side  by  a  tor- 
raot  flowing  in  a  deep  rsTine.  The  only  remains 
of  a  poblio  edifice  within  the  walls  consist  of  a 
■qoare,  pyramidal,  ahapeleas  mass  of  stooea.  (Leake, 
Northern  Green,  ToL  L  p.  1S6,  &c) 

TUERVINGL  [Gmta,  p.  1009.] 

THE'SPIAE  (e««wia<,  alaoe<<nr«a  or  9^lma, 
Horn.  IL  ii.  498;  Herod.  TiiL  SO;  Pans.  a.  S6.  §  6: 
£tk.  9fintuis,  Theepienaia,  fem.  e«rw(a>,  Sfinrlt : 
Adj.  Bitrrmis,  Tbespioa,  Theepiacoa),  an  ancient 
dty  of  Boeotia,  aituated  at  &e  feot  of  Mt  Helicon, 
looking  towards  tbe  sooth  and  the  Criaaaean  golf, 
where  stood  its  port-town  Creosa  or  Crmaia.  (Strab. 
ix.  p.  409;  Pans.  iz.  26.  §  6;  Steph.  B.  «.  v.) 
Theepiae  was  sud  to  have  derired  its  name  ii?om 
Tbeapia,  a  daaghter  of  Asopos,  or  from  Tbeapioa, 
a  aoQ  of  Erechtheoa,  who  migrated  from  Athena. 
(Pan*.  I.  e.;  Diod.  It.  S9.)  The  city  is  mentioDed 
in  the  catalogne  of  Homer.  (,IL  u.  498.)  Theepiae, 
like  Plataea,  waa  one  of  the  Boeotian  dtiea  inimical 
to  Thebaa,  which  drcomatanoe  afiected  ita  whole 
hlstary.  Thoa  Thespiae  and  Plataea  were  the  only 
two  Boeotian  dtiea  that  refuaed  to  give  earth  and 
water  to  the  heralda  of  Xerxea.  (Herod,  vii.  ISS.) 
SsTso  hondrsd  Thespians  joined  Leonidaa  at  Ther- 
nopylas;  and  they  remained  to  perish  with  the  300 
Spartana,  when  Uie  other  Greeks  retired.  (Herod. 
Tii.  S03,  S22.}  Their  dty  was  bomt  by  Xerxea, 
when  he  orerrao  Boeotia,  and  the  inhabitants  with- 
drsw  to  Pekipoonesns.  (Herod,  riii.  80.)  The 
KorriTors,  to  the  nomber  of  1800,  fboght  at  the 
battle  of  Plataea  in  the  following  year,  bot  they 
were  redooed  to  soch  distress  that  they  had  no 
heary  armonr.  (Herod,  iz.  30.)  After  the  ezpol- 
aioo  of  the  Persians  from  Greece,  Thes|uae  was 
reboilt,  and  the  inhabitants  recroited  their  nambera 
by  tbe  admission  of  strangen  as  citiiens.  (Herod. 
Tiii  75.)  At  the  battle  of  Deliom  (b.  a.  424) 
the  Theapiaoa  fooght  on  the  left  wing  against  the 
Athenians,  and  were  almost  all  shun  at  their  post. 
(Thoc.  n.  93,  seq.)  In  tbe  following  year  (b.  c. 
423),  the  Thehans  destroyed  the  walla  of  Theepiae, 
on  the  charge  of  AUicitm,  the  Thespians  being 
nnable  to  offer  any  resistance  in  consequence  of  the 
heary  loss  they  had  sustained  while  fighting  npon 
the  side  of  the  Thebans.  (Thoc.  in.  133.)  In  B.  c. 
414  the  democratical  party  at  Thespiae  attempted 
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to  orarthrow  the  existing  goremment;  hot  the  biter 
reodving  assistance  irom  Thebes,  many  of  the  caa- 
apuators  withdrew  to  Athena.  (Thue.  -n.  95.)  In 
B.O.  S7S  the  walla  of  Theepiae  were  again  dasboyed 
by  the  Tbebana.  According  to  Diodoma  (st.46)  and 
Xux^hon  {HeU.  tLS.  §  1)  Thespiae  was  at  this  time 
destroyed  by  the  Thebans,  and  the  inhabitants  drirea 
oat  of  Boeotia;  bot  this  happened  after  the  battle  of 
Leoctra,  and  Mr.  Grote  (fiisL  of  Greece,  toL  x.  p. 
219)  jnstly  infers  firnn  a  passage  in  Isocrates  that 
the  fiirtificationa  of  the  dty  were  alone  demoKsbed 
at  this  period.  Panaaniaa  ezpretsly  states  that  a 
contingent  of  Thespians  was  present  in  the  Thebaa 
army  at  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Leoctra,  and 
arailed  themselree  of  the  permissioo  of  Epaminandas 
to  retire  before  tbe  battle.  (Pans.  ix.  13.  §  8,  ix. 
14.  §  1.)  Shortly  afterwards  the  Theapiaoa  wen 
expelled  from  Boeotia  by  the  Thebans.  (Paaa.  ix. 
14.  §  2.)  Theepiae  was  aftenrarda  reboilt,  and  ia 
mentioped  in  the  Boman  wan  in  Greece.  (Polyb. 
xzTii.  1;  Lir.  xlii.  43.)  In  the  time  of  Strsbo, 
Thespiae  and  Tanagra  were  the  only  pheea  m 
Boeotia  that  deaerred  the  nante  of  dtiea.  (Stnh.  iz. 
p.  410.)  PUny  calls  Thespiae  a  free  town  ("  VA»- 
mm  oppidom,"  ir.  7.  s.  12).  It  is  also  mentjoned 
by  Ptolemy  (iii.  15.  §  SO)  and  in  tbe  Antonioe 
Itinerary  (p.  326.  ed.  Wees.),  and  it  was  atili  in 
existence  in  the  sixth  eentoiy  (Hierod.  p.  645,  ed. 
Weea.). 

Eros  or  Lore  waa  tbe  duty  diiefly  worahipfied  at 
Thespiae;  and  the  earliest  rqiresentatioa  of  the 
god  in  the  fonn  of  a  rode  stone  still  existed  in  the 
dty  in  the  time  of  Paoaanias  (it:  87.  §  1).  The 
ooortesau  Phiyne,  who  was  boro  at  Thespiae, 
pmented  to  her  natiTe  d^  the  celebrated  atatoe  of 
Lore  by  Praxitelea,  whidi  added  greatly  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  place  m  conseqoence  of  tbe  great 
nombers  of  strangen  who  visitsd  the  dty  for  tbe 
porpoee  of  sedng  it.  (Dicaearch.  §  25,  ed.  Mailer; 
Cio.  Verr.  ir.  2 ;  Strab.  ix.  p.  410,  who  errooeoasiy 
calls  the  coartcaan  Glycara;  Pans.  iz.  S7.  §  3.) 
Tbe  story  of  the  maimer  in  which  PbiTne  becanie 
pcaaeaaed  of  this  slatoe,  and  its  snbaeqoent  histoiy, 
are  related  in  tbe  life  of  PRAzrTBi.ES.  [Diet  ef 
Biogr.  Vol  IH.  pp.  520,  521.]  In  the  time  cf 
Paosanias  there  was  only  an  imitation  of  it  at 
Theepiae  by  Henodcros.  Among  the  other  works 
of  ait  in  this  dty  Paosanias  noticed  a  statoe  of 
Etna  by  Lydppos,  atatoee  of  Aphrodite  and  Phiyna 
by  Praxiteles;  the  agora,  containing  a  statoe  of 
Hedod ;  the  theatre,  a  temple  of  Aphroiiu  Melaenis, 
a  temple  of  the  Husee,  containing  their  figores  ia 
stone  of  small  sixe,  and  an  ancient  temple  of  Her- 
coles.  (Paos.  ix.  27.)  Next  to  Eras,  the  Hoses 
were  specially  boooored  at  Thespae;  and  the  fiBsti- 
Tals  of  tbe  'EpariSta  and  MoAreia  cdebrated  by 
the  Thespians  on  Mt.  Helicon,  at  tbe  end  of  ewtrj 
{bar  years,  are  mentioned  by  sereral  andent  vritan. 
(Pans.  ix.  31.  §  3;  Plot.  Amat.  1;  AthoL  xiii.  p. 
561 ;  K.  F.  Hermann, LeMmd  dergoUetd.  Alterlk. 
§  63,  n.  4.)  Hence  the  Moses  are  frequently  called 
Thespadea  by  the  Latin  writers.  (Vair.  L.  L. 
Tii.  S;  Cic.  Verr.  ii.  4;  Or.  JIfet  t.  310;  Plin. 
xxxTL  5.  a.  4,  §  39,  ed.  Sillig.) 

The  remaina  of  Thespiae  are  sitoated  at  a  place 
called  Lefka  from  a  deemed  village  of  that  name 
near  the  village  of  Ermohattro  or  £aaiofa»<ra. 
Unlike  most  other  Greek  dties,  it  stands  in  a  [4ain 
sorroonded  by  bills  on  dther  nde,  and  its  fbondeis 
appear  to  have  chosen  the  site  in  conseqoence  <f 
its  abundant  sopply  of  water,  the  aoorces  of  tba 
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river  Kmmdri  rising  hert  Leake  noticed  the 
foandatioQs  of  an  oblong  or  oval  enclosujn,  built  of 
yerj  aolid  masonry  of  a  tegular  kind,  aimut  half  a 
mile  in  circumferanoe;  but  be  observes  that  all  tlie 
adjacent  ground  to  the  SE.  is  covered,  like  the 
interior  of  the  fortress,  with  ancient  fonndations, 
squared  stones,  and  other  remains,  proving  that 
if  the  enclosure  was  the  only  fortified  part  of  the 
cit7,  manj  of  the  public  and  private  edifices  stood 
-  withont  the  walls.  The  site  of  some  of  the  ancient 
temples  is  probably  marked  by  the  churches,  which 
contain  fragments  of  architraves,  columns,  and  other 
ancient  remains  (Leake,  Northern  Greece,  voL  ii. 
p.  479,  seq.;  Dodwell,  toL  i.  p.  253.) 
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THESPBCTI,  THESPBCTIA.  [Entmcs.] 
THESSA'LIA  (eiriraKla  or  errroA/a  :  Eth. 
Bt<racA6s  or  BtrTiAdt,  Thessalos,  fm.  »*<rira\it, 
BtnoKis,  Tbessalis:  Adj.  9*<nraXiK6t,  9*rraKuc6s, 
Thessalicus,  Thessalius),  the  largest  political  divi- 
sion of  Greece,  was  in  its  widest  extent  the  whole 
country  lying  N.  of  Thermopylae  as  fiv  as  the 
Cambnnian  monntains,  and  bounded  upon  the  W. 
by  the  range  of  Pindus.  But  the  name  of  Thes- 
aalj  was  mors  specifically  applied  to  the  great 
plain,  by  far  the  widest  and  largest  in  all  Greece, 
enclosed  by  the  four  gnat  mountain  barriers  of  Pin- 
dus, Othrys,  Oesa  and  Palion,  and  the  Cambunian 
mountains.  From  Mount  Pindus, — the  Apennines 
or  back-bone  of  Greece,  —  which  separates  Thes- 
saly  from  Epeima,  two  large  arms  branch  off  towards 
the  eastern  sea,  moning  parallel  to  one  another  at 
the  distance  of  60  miles.  The  northern,  called  the 
Cambnnian  mountains,  forms  the  boundary  between 
Thessaly  and  Macedonia,  and  terminates  in  the  sum- 
mit of  Olympus,  which  is  the  highest  moantain  in 
all  Greece  [Oltjcpus].  The  southern  arm,  named 
Othrys,  separates  the  pUin  of  Thessaly  from  Malis, 
and  reaches  the  sea  between  the  Malian  and  Pnga- 
aaean  gulfa  [Othrys].  .  The  fourth  barrier  is  ihe 
range  of  mountains,  first  railed  Ossa  and  afterwards 
Pelion,  which  run  along  the  coast  of  Tbesaaly  npon 
the  E.,  nearly  parallel  to  the  range  of  Pindus  [OesA; 
Peuos].  The  plain  of  Thessaly,  which  is  tlius 
enclcaed  by  natural  ramparts,  is  broken  only  at  the 
KE.  comer  by  the  celebrated  vale  of  Tempe,  which 
aeparates  Ossa  from  Olympus,  and  is  the  only  way 
of  entering  Greece  from  the  N.,  except  by  a  pass 
across  the  Cambunian  mountains.  This  plain,  which 
is  drained  by  the  river  Peneius  and  its  afBuents,  is 
naid  to  have  been  originally  a  vast  kke,  the  waters 
of  which  were  afterwards  carried  off  through  the 
Tale  of  Tempe  by  some  sudden  convulsion,  which 
nrnt  the  rocks  of  the  valley  asunder.  (Herod,  vii. 
129.)  [Tkhpk]  The  lakes  of  Nessonis  and  Bce- 
beis,  which  are  connected  by  a  channel,  were  sup- 
posed by  Strabo  (iz.  p.  430)  to  have  been  the  re- 
mains of  this  vast  kke.  In  addition  to  this  plam 
there  are  two  other  districts  inclnded  under  the  ge- 
neral name  of  Thessaly,  of  which  one  is  the  long  and 


narrow  slip  of  rocky  coast,  called  Msgnena,  extending 
from  the  vale  of  Tempe  to  the  gnlf  of  Pagasae,  and 
lying  between  Mounts  Ossa  and  Pelion  and  the  sea; 
while  the  other,  known  under  the  name  of  Mails, 
is  quite  distinct  in  its  physical  features  from  the  rest 
of  Thessaly,  being  a  long  narrow  valley  between 
Mounts  Oiiirys  and  Oeta,  through  which  the  river 
Spercheius  Sows  into  the  tIaUao  gnlf. 

The  plain  of  Thessaly  properly  consists  of  two 
plains,  which  received  in  antiquity  the  name  of 
Upper  and  Lower  Thessaly ;  the  Upper,  as  in  simiUr 
cases,  meaning  the  country  near  Hoimt  Pindus  most 
distant  from  the  sea,  and  the  Lower  the  country 
near  the  Thermaic  gulf.  (Strab.  ix.  pp.  430,  437.) 
These  two  plains  are  separated  by  a  range  of  hills  be- 
tween the  lakes  Nessonis  and  Boebeis  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  river  Enipens  on  the  other.  Lower  Thes- 
saly, which  ocnstituted  the  ancient  division  Pelas- 
giotis,  extends  from  Mounts  Titams  and  Ossa  on  the 
M.  to  Mount  Othrys  and  the  shores  of  the  Pagasaean 
gulf  on  the  8.  Its  chief  town  was  Larissa.  Upper 
Thessaly,  which  correeponded  to  the  ancient  divi- 
sions Theasaliotis  and  Histueotis,  of  which  the  chief 
city  was  Pbarsalos,  stretches  from  A^nium  in  tlie 
N.  to  Thaomaci  in  the  S.,  a  distance  of  at  least 
SO  miles  in  a  straight  Ime.  The  road  from  Ther- 
mopylae into  Upper  Thessaly  entered  the  plain  at 
Thaumaci,  which  was  situated  at  the  pass  called 
Coela,  where  the  traveller  came  in  sight  of  a  phiin 
resembling  •  vast  sea.  (Liv.  xxzii.  4.)  [TuAU- 
MAO.] 

The  river  Peneius,  now  called  the  Salarnvria  or 
Salamjbria  (SoXafiSpIos,  XaXaimplat),  rises  at  the 
NW.  extremity  of  Thessaly,  and  is  composed  of 
Htreamal  (»Ilected  in  the  valleys  of  Mount  Pindus 
and  the  offshoots  of  the  Cambunian  mountains.  At 
first  it  flows  through  a  contracted  valley  till  it 
reaches  the  perpendicuUr  rocks,  named  the  MeMra, 
npon  the  sninmits  of  which  several  monasteries  are 
perched.  Below  this  spot,  and  near  the  town  of 
Aeginium  or  Stagii,  the  valley  opens  out  into  the 
vast  pUm  of  Upper  Thessaly,  and  the  river  flows  m 
a  general  southerly  direction.  At  Tricca,  or  TrU- 
kala,  the  Peneius  makes  a  bend  to  the  E.,  and 
shortly  afterwards  reaches  the  lowest  point  in  the 
plain  of  Upper  Thessaly,  where  it  receives  within  a 
very  short  space  many  of  its  tributaries.  Next 
it  passes  through  a  valley  formed  by  a  range  of 
hills,  of  which  those  upon  the  right  divide  the 
plains  of  Upper  and  Lower  Thessaly.  It  then 
emerges  into  the  plain  a  few  miles  westward  of 
Larissa;  after  passing  which  city  it  makes  a  sodden 
bend  to  the  N.,  and  flows  through  the  vale  of  Tempe 
to  the  sea.  Although  the  Peneius  drains  the 
greater  part  of  Thessaly,  and  receives  many  tribu- 
taries, it  is  in  the  greater  part  of  its  course 
a  shallow  and  sluggish  river,  except  after  the  melt- 
ing of  the  snows,  when  it  sometimes  floods  the 
sunounding  pUin.  Hence  on  either  side  of  Uie 
river  there  is  ttequently  a  wide  gravelly  nncultivable 
space,  described  by  Stiabo  as  wora/i^K^vaToi  (ix.  p. 
430;  Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  i.  p.  420). 
When  the  river  is  swollen  in  the  spring,  a  channel 
near  Larissa  conducts  the  superfluous  waters  into 
the  KaratjiJ'r  or  MavpoMfim,  the  ancient  Nessonis; 
and  when  this  basin  is  filled,  another  channel  conveys 
the  waters  into  the  lake  of  Karla,  the  ancient 
Boebeis.  (Leake,  iv.  p.  403.)  In  the  lower  part  of 
its  course,  after  leaving  Larissa,  the  Peneius  flows 
with  more  rapidity,  and  is  full  of  small  vortices, 
which  may  have  snggeated  to  Homer  the  epithet 
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ifTfvpMnit  (/I  ii.  753);  tho(i);h,  aa  Leake  Ins  ra- 
inarkMl,  tlw  poet  rarries  bU  flattery  to  an  estreme 
in  comparing  to  silrer  the  white  hne  of  its  turbid 
vaten,  derired  entirely  from  the  earth  saspaaded  m 
them,     Qlforthem  Greece,  vol.  iv.  p.  291.) 

The  principal  riTere  of  Tfaessaljr,  accordin);  to 
Herodotiu  (vii.  129),  are  the  Peueins,  Apidanns, 
Onochoniu,  Enipeiu  and  Pamisiu.  The  fonr  latter 
riTers  all  flow  frum  the  S.  Of  these  the  moat  im- 
portant ia  the  Enipeoa,  now  called  the  Fenaliti, 
which  flows  through  the  plain  of  Phanalos,  and 
falU  into  the  Peueins  near  Piresiae  in  the  loweat 
part  of  the  plain.  The  Apidanns,  now  called 
Vrgtii,  into  which  the  Cnarius  (SofadUiiio)  fitlU, 
is  a  tribntarj  of  the  Enipens.  I  EHtPBDH.]  The 
Pamisua,  now  called  the  BUurt  or  PilUri,  also 
joins  the  Peneins  a  UtUe  to  the  W.  of  the  Enipens. 
The  Onoehonns,  which  is  probably  the  lame  as  the 
Onehestos,  flows  into  the  lake  Boebeis  and  not  into 
the  Penans.  [For  details,  see  Vol.  II.  p.  483,  a.] 
The  chief  tribataty  of  th«  Peoeins  on  the  N.  is  the 
Titanaiiia,  now  called  KUuiOHitiio  or  Xerighi,  which 
liaa*  in  Ht  Titams,  a  part  of  the  Cambnnian  rai^. 
and  joins  the  main  stream  between  Larisea  and  the 
Tale  of  Tempe.  Homer  relates  (/i.  it  753,  aeq.) 
that  the  waters  of  the  Titareains  did  not  mingle  with 
these  of  the  Peneins,  bat  floated  npon  the  surfioe  of 
the  latter  like  oil  npoo  water,  whence  it  was  regarded 
as  a  branch  of  tbs  infernal  rirer  Styz.  (Comp. 
Lncan,  rl  375.)  Leake  calls  attaatioo  to  the  fiut 
that  Strabo  (iz.  p.  441),  probably  misled  by  the 
epithet  (i(r)rv)Mt(n|>)  appBed  by  the  poet  to  the 
Peneins,  has  rerened  the  true  interpretattoo  of  the 
poef  s  oompurison  of  the  Peneins  and  the  Titaresios, 
supposing  that  the  Peneins  was  the  pellucid  rirer, 
whereas  the  apparent  reluctance  of  the  Titaresiiu  to 
mingle  with  the  Peneins  arises  from  the  former 
being  clear  and  the  Utter  muddy.  (A'orCient 
Greece,  iiL  p.  396,  iv.  p.  396.)  The  Titaresius 
was  also  called  Eurotas  (Strab.  tU.  p.  329)  and 
Horcus  or  Orcns  (Plin.  iv.  8.  s.  15). 

The  plain  of  Thessaly  is  tlie  most  fertile  in  sll 
Greece.  It  prodnoed  in  antiquity  a  large  quan- 
tity of  cnm  and  cattle,  which  supported  a  nu- 
meroos  popolatioa  in  the  towns,  aixl  especially  a 
rich  and  prood  aiistoeraey,  who  were  at  frequent 
fsuds  with  ofM  another  and  much  given  to  luxtuy 
and  the  pleasures  of  the  taUe  (^ni  7^  U|  irXei. 
arri  irofla  ml  ixoAwrfa,  FUt.  Crit.  15;  Athen. 
zii.  p.  564;  Theopomp.  €g>.  Athm.  vi.  p.  S60; 
Dem.  O^nti.  p.  16).  The  Thassalian  hontes  ware 
the  finest  in  Qreeoe,  and  their  cavalry  was  at 
all  times  efficient ;  but  we  rarely  read  of  their 
infantry.  The  nobles,  such  as  the  Aleuadae  of 
Lariasa  and  the  Scopadae  of  Crannon,  supplied  the 
poorer  citizens  with  horses;  but  there  was  no  class 
of  free  equal  dtitens,  from  which  the  hoplites  were 
drawn  in  other  Grecian  states.  (See  Grute,  BitL 
of  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  367.)  Hence  the  political  power 
was  generally  either  in  the  hands  of  diese  nobles  or 
of  a  single  man  who  established  himself  as  despot. 
Tlie  numerous  flocks  and  herds  of  the  Soopadae  at 
Crannon  are  alluded  to  by  Theocritus  (/dL  zvi.  36), 
and  the  wealth  of  the  Thessalian  nobles  ia  fre- 
quently mentioned  by  the  ancient  writers. 

Thessaly  is  said  to  have  been  originally  known  by 
the  names  of  Pyrrha,  Aemmia,  and  Aeolis.  f Rhian. 
ap.  SchoL  Rhod.  iii.  1099;  Steph.  B.  s.  v.  tOiiarUx; 
Herod,  vii  176.)  The  two  former  appellations  be- 
long to  mythology,  but  the  Utter  refers  to  the  time 
when  the  oountiy  was  inhabited  by  the  Aeolian 
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Pelssgi,  wiw  were  afterwards  expdied  finn    Um 
country  by  the  Theaealiaaa.     This  peopU  are  said 
to  have  been  innnigrants,  who  came  from  Thcapmia 
in  Epeims,  and  conquered  the  plain  of  the  Peaans. 
(Herod,  vii.  1 76,  comp.  L  57 ;  Strab.  iz.  pi  444.) 
The  BoeotUns  are  said  to  have  originally  dweh  at 
Arm,  in  the  country  afterwards  called  Thesaalv,  and 
to  have  been  expelled  by  the  Thessalian  invaden  60 
yean  aflw  the  Trojan  War.     (Thnc  L  IX.)     Tba 
ezpniaion  of  the  Boeotians  by  the  Thsssalians  aeems 
to  have  been  conceived  aa  an  immediate  oooseqnenr* 
of  the  immigration  <A  the  Thessalian  invaders;  bat, 
however  this  may  be,  the  nsme  of  Tfaeeealy  is  ua- 
known  in  Homer,  who  only  speaks  of  the  eevani 
principalidea  of  which  the  country  was  oomposed. 
In  the  Homeric  catalogue  Pheidippus  and  Anii|diiia, 
who  led  the  Greeks  from  Carpathus,  Coa,  ami  the 
neighbaaring  idands,  are  called  the  bods  of  Theao*, 
Ins,  the  son  of  Hercules  (Horn.  71.  ii.  676)  ;  and,  in 
order  to  connect  this  name  with  the  ThtmaliaiM  ef 
Thesprotia,  it  was  reported  that  theee  tvro  chieCi 
had,  upon  their  return  from  Troy,  been  driven  by  a 
storm  upon  the  coast  of  Epeirus,  and  that  Theanhis, 
the  grandson   of  Pheidippus,  led  the  Thessalians 
across  Mount  Pindns  and  imposed  his  name  npoit 
the  country.     (Veil.  Pat.  i.  3,  3;   Steph.  B.  <l  ai 
AAfu)»;  Polyaen.  viii.  44.)     There  are  many  oir- 
cnmstances  in  the  histories!  period  which  miik*  it 
probable  that  the  Tbeasalians  were  a  body  of  immi- 
grant oonqnerors;  though,  if  they  came  from  Thes- 
protia, they  must  have  gradoally  dn^  their  original 
language,  and  learnt  that  of  the  conquered  people^  as 
the  Theeaaiian  was  a  variety  of  the  AeoUc  dialect. 
There  was  in  Thessaly  a  triple  division  of  the  fo^- 
Ution  aoak)goas  to  that  in  Lactsia.     First,  then 
ware  the  Thessalians  propo',  the  rich  landed  pro- 
prietors of  the  plain.     Secondly,  there  were  the  de- 
scendants of  the  original  inhabitants  of  the  coontiy, 
who  were  not  expelled  by  the  Thessalian  conqoeran, 
and  who  were  more  or  less  dependent  upon  thera, 
oorresponding  to  the  Lacedaemonian  Perioed,  bat, 
unlike  the  Utter,  retaining  their  (Higinal  names  and 
their  seats  in  the  Amphictyonic  council.      These 
were  the  Peskhaebi,  who  occupied  the  moontainaas 
district  between  Mount  Olympus  and   the  lower 
course  of  the  Feneius  ;   the  Maohktbs,  who  dwdt 
along    the  eastern  coast  between    Mounts   Peiioo 
and  Ossa  and  the  sea ;  the  AcHiUEAXS,  who  inha- 
bited the  district  called  Phtbiotis,  which  extended 
S.  of  the  Upper  Thessalian  plain,  from  Mount  Pindos 
on  the  W.  to  the  gulf  of  Pagasae  on  the  S. ;  the 
UoLOPza,  who  oocnped  the  monntainons  regions  of 
Pindns,  S.   of  Pbthiotis;  and  the  Mauahs,  wbe 
dwelt  between   Phtbiotis  and  Thermopylae.     The 
third  oUas  of  the  Thessalian  pt^mUtioo  were  the 
Penestae,  serfs  or  dependent  cultivators,  oomspood- 
ing  to  the  Helots  of  Laconia,  although  their  condilioB 
seems  npon  the  whde  to  have  been  superior.     Tbey 
tilled  the  estates  of  the  great  nobles,  paying  tbem  a 
certain  proportion  of  the  produce,  and  followed  tiisr 
masters  to  war  npon  huraeback.     They  oould  m*, 
however,  be  sold  out  of  the  eoontry,  and  they  pos- 
seesed  the  means  of  acqtiiring  proper^,  as  many  of 
tbem  were  said  to  have  beoi  richer  than  ther 
mastera.    (Archsmaeh.  ap.  .i<Ae«.vi  p.S64  ;  Plat. 
Leg.  vi.  pl  777  ;  Aristot.  PoL  ii.  6.  §  3,  vii. ;).  §  9; 
Dionys.  ii.  84.)    They  were  probably  the  descendants 
of  tlM  origiiul  inhabitants  of  the  conntiy,  reduced 
to  sUvery   by  the  conquering  Thasprotians ;    bat 
when  Tbeopompus  states  that  they  were  the  dw 
scendants  ii  the  cooqoered  PerrhatihiarM  and  Mag- 
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neta  ^op-  -^them.  vi.  p.  265),  tbb  can  CDI7  be  trae 
of  >  part  of  theae  tribes,  u  we  knoir  that  the  Penestaa 
were  entirely  distinct  from  the  mbjeet  Peniiaebians, 
M«);nete8,  and  Achaeana.  (Ariatot.  Polit  iL  6.  §  3.) 
The  Penestae,  lilie  the  Laconian  Helots,  fraqoently 
roM  in  revolt  against  their  masten. 

In  the  Homeric  poems  the  names  of  Perrbaebi, 
Matmetes,  Achaeana,  and  Dolopes  occar;  andAcliaea 
Plithiotis  was  the  residence  of  the  fjTeat  hero  Achilles. 
This  district  was  the  seat  of  Heljen,  the  founder  of 
the  Hellenic  race,  and  contained  the  original  Hellas, 
from  which  the  Hellenes  gradaallf  spread  orer  the 
rest  of  Greece.  (Horn.  JL  ii.  683;  Thnc.  i.  3; 
Strab.  ix.  p.  431 ;  Dicaearch.  p.  21,  ed.  Hudson; 
Steph.  B.  *.  e.  '£AAcE>).  The  Achaeana  of  Phtfai- 
otis  may  &irly  be  regarded  as  ths  same  race  as  the 
Achaeana  of  Peloponnesus. 

Theesaly  Proper  was  divided  at  an  early  period 
into  four  districts  or  tetrarehies,  named  Thessaliotis, 
Pelasgiotis,  Histiaeotis  and  Phtbiotis.  When  this 
division  was  introduced  is  tmknown.  It  was  older 
than  Hecataens  (Steph.  B.  (.  v.  Kpimm),  and  was 
ascribed  to  Alenas,  the  founder  of  the  family  of  the 
Alenadae.  (Hellenic  Fragm.  28,  ed.  Didot;  Har- 
poerats.e.  Trrpopx^i  Stiab.  iz.  p.  430.)  Thia 
quadruple  division  continued  to  the  latest  times,  and 
seems  to  have  been  instituted  for  political  purposes; 
but  respecting  the  internal  government  of  each  we 
have  no  precise  information.  The  four  districts 
were  nominally  united  under  a  chief  magistiate, 
called  Tagus;  bnt  he  seems  to  have  been  only  ap- 
pouited  in  war,  and  his  commands  were  frequently 
disobeyed  by  the  Thesealian  cities.  "  When  Thessaly 
is  under  a  Tagns,"  said  Jason,  despot  of  Pberae, 
"she  can  send  into  the  field  an  army  of  6000 
cavalry  and  10,000  hopUtes."  (Xen.  HeU.  vi.  1. 
§  8.)  Bnt  Theasaly  was  rarely  united.  The 
difierent  cities,  upon  which  the  smaller  towns  were 
dependent,  not  only  adrainisteied  their  own  aflairs 
independent  of  one  another,  bnt  the  three  most 
importaot,  Lariaea,  Pharaalos  and  Pberae,  were 
frequently  nt  fend  with  one  another,  and  at  the  same 
time  torn  with  intestine  fiustion.  Hence  they  were 
able  to  ofier  little  raistance  to  invaden,  and  never 
occupied  that  positioa  in  Grecian  histoiy  to  which 
their  population  and  wealth  would  seem  to  have 
entitled  them.  (Bespecting  the  Theeealians  in 
general,  see  Mr.  Crete's  excellent  remarks,  Biit 
of  Oreeee,  vol.  ii.  p.  363,  »eq.) 

The  hintory  of  Thessaly  may  be  briefly  dismissed, 
as  the  moet  important  events  are  related  under  the 
separate  cities.  Before  the  Penian  invasion,  the 
Theasalians  had  extended  their  power  as  far  as 
Thermopyke,  and  threatened  to  overrun  Phocis 
and  the  country  of  the  Locrians.  The  Phocians 
built  a  wan  across  the  pass  of  ThermopyUe  to  keep 
off  the  Tbessalians ;  and  though  active  hostilities 
seem  to  have  ceased  before  the  Persian  invasion,  as 
the  wall  was  at  that  time  in  ruins,  the  two  nations 
continued  to  cherish  bitter  animosity  towards  one 
another.  (Herod.  viL  176.)  When  Xerxes  invaded 
Greece,  the  Theasalians  were  at  first  opposed  to  the 
Persians.  It  is  true  that  the  powerful  fiunily  of 
the  Alenadae,  whom  Herodotus  calls  (viL  6)  Idngs 
of  Thessaly,  bad  urged  Xerxes  to  invade  Greece, 
and  bad  promised  the  early  submission  of  their 
countrymen;  but  it  is  evident  that  thinr  party  was 
in  the  minority,  and  it  is  probable  that  they  were 
themselves  in  exile,  like  the  Athenian  Peisistratidae. 
The  majority  of  the  Tbessalians  sent  envoys  to  the 
confederate  Greeks  at  the  Isthmus,  urging  them  to 
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send  a  foree  to  the  pass  of  Temps,  and  promisiiig 
them  active  00-opeitttion  in  the  defence.  Their  re- 
quest was  can{died  with,  and  a  body  of  10,000 
heavy-armed  inhntiy  was  deepatched  to  Thessaly; 
bnt  the  Grecian  commanders,  upon  arriving  at 
Tempo,  found  that  there  was  another  pass  across 
Mount  Olympns,  and  believing  it  impossible  to 
make  any  effectual  resistance  north  of  Thermopylae, 
retreated  to  their  ships  and  abandoned  Tbosaly. 
(Herod,  vii.  172,  aeq.)  The  Tbessalians,  thna  de- 
serted, hastened  to  make  theur  submission  to  Xerxes; 
and  under  the  influence  of  the  Alenadae,  who  now 
regained  the  ascendency  in  Thessaly,  they  rendered 
zealous  and  efiiaetual  assistance  to  the  Persians 
After  the  death  of  Leonidas  and  his  heroic  com- 
panions at  ThermopyUa,  the  Tbessalians  gratified 
their  enmity  against  the  Phodans  by  directing  the 
march  of  the  Persians  against  the  Fbocian  towns 
and  laying  their  country  waste  with  fire  and  swont. 

From  the  Persian  to  the  Peloponnenian  wars  tha 
Tbessalians  are  rarely  mentioned.  After  the  battle 
of  Oenopbyta  (b.  g  456)  had  given  the  Atlienians 
the  ascendency  in  Boeotia,  Locris,  and  Phocis,  they 
endeavoured  to  extend  their  power  over  Thessaly. 
With  thia  view  they  marched  into  Thessaly  under 
the  command  of  Myronides  in  B.  c.  454,  for  the 
purpose  of  restoring  Orestes,  one  of  the  exiled  no- 
bles w  princes  of  Pharsalns,  whom  Thucydides  calls 
son  of  the  kii^  of  the  Tbessalians.  The  progress 
of  Myronides  was  checked  by  the  powerful  Thes- 
salian  cavalry  ;  and  though  he  advanced  as  far 
as  Pharsalns,  ha  was  imable  to  accomplish  any- 
thing against  the  city,  and  was  compelled  to  re- 
treat (Thua  i.  Ill;  Diodor.  xl  85.)  In  the 
Pekponnesian  War  the  Tbessalians  took  no  port; 
but  the  mass  of  the  population  was  friendly  to  the 
Athenians,  though  the  oligarchical  governments 
favoured  the  Spartans.  With  the  assistance  of  the 
latter,  combined  with  his  own  rapidity  and  address, 
Brasidas  contrived  to  march  through  Thessaly  in 
B.  c  424,  on  his  way  to  attack  the  Athenian  de- 
pendencies in  Macedonia  (Thuc  iv.  78);  but 
when  the  Lacedaemonians  wished  U>  send  rein- 
forcements to  Brasidas  in  the  folbwing  year,  the 
Theesalians  positively  refused  tliem  a  passage 
thnngh  Iheii'  conntry.  (Thnc.  iv.  132.)  In  b.  a 
395  the  Tbessalians  joined  the  Boeotians  and  their 
allies  in  the  league  against  Sparta  ;  and  when 
Agesikns  marched  through  their  country  in  the 
following  year,  having  been  recalled  by  the  Spartan 
government  from  Asia,  they  endeavoured  to  intercept 
him  on  his  return ;  but  their  cavaby  was  defeated 
by  the  skilful  manoeuvres  of  AgesiUns.  (Xen. 
HeO.  vi.  3.  §  3,  seq.) 

About  this  time  or  a  little  earlier  an  important 
change  took  place  in  the  political  condition  and  re- 
lative importance  of  the  Tbessalian  cities.  Almost 
down  to  the  end  of  the  Peloponnesian  War  the 
powerful  families  of  the  Alenadae  at  Larissa,  of  the 
Soopadae  at  Crannon,  and  of  the  Creondae  af 
Pbarsalua,  possessed  the  chief  power  in  Thessaly. 
Bnt  shortly  before  the  close  of  this  war  Pberae  rose 
into  importaaoe  under  the  administration  of  Lyo(^ 
phron,  and  aapired  to  the  snpremacy  of  Thessaly. 
Lycophron  overthrew  the  government  of  the  nobles 
at  Pberae,  and  made  himself  tyrant  of  the  city.  In 
prosecution  of  his  ambitious  schemes  he  attacked 
Larissa;  and  in  B.  c.  404  he  gained  a  great  victory 
over  the  I^trissaeans  and  the  other  Tbessalians 
who  were  opposed  to  him.  (Xen.  BelL  ii.  3.  §  4.) 
Id  b.  c.  895  LycoDhroD  was  still  engaged  in  a  con- 
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t«t  with  Lirivm,  which  was  then  vnitr  Uw  go- 
Ternment  of  Hediiu,  probably  th«  head  of  the 
Aleuadaa,  Lycophrao  was  rapportcd  bj  Sparta; 
and  Medios  aocordiDglj  applied  for  snoooor  to  the 
eonfedency  of  Greek  state*  which  had  been  lately 
formed  to  resist  the  Lacedaemonian  power.  With 
their  assistance  Medina  todc  Pbarsalns,  which  was 
then  occupied  by  a  Lacedaemonian  garrison,  and  is 
said  to  lure  sold  all  its  inhabitants  as  slaves. 
(Diod.  xiT.  Sa.)  The  return  of  Aj^Uns,  and  his 
Tictory  over  the  Thessalians,  probably  deprived  Me- 
dios iai  his  party  of  their  power,  and  Lariasa  no 
lunger  appears  as  the  rival  of  Pberae  for  the  supre- 
macy of  Tbaaaaly.  Pbanalns  iooo  recovered  from 
the  blow  which  it  had  received  from  Medins,  and 
became,  next  to  Phenw,  the  most  important  city  in 
Thessaly.  The  inhabitants  of  Phanahu  agreed  to 
entrust  the  supieme  power  to  Polydamas,  one  of 
their  own  citiieDS,  in  whose  integrity  and  abilitie* 
all  parties  placed  the  greatest  omBdeooe.  The 
acropolis  and  the  whole  management  of  the  finances 
were  placed  in  his  hands,  and  he  discharged  his 
trust  to  the  satisiactioii  of  all  parties.  (Xen.  BdL 
vi  1.  §§  2,  S.) 

Meantime  the  supreme  power  at  Pheru  had  passed 
into  the  hands  of  Jason,  a  man  of  great  energy  and 
ability,  and  probably  the  son  of  Lycophroo,  though 
this  is  not  expressly  stated.  He  inherited  the  amU- 
tioos  views  of  Lycophron,  and  meditated  nothing 
lees  than  extending  his  dominion  over  the  whde  of 
Greeoe,  for  which  his  central  sitnatioa  seemed  to 
ofler  many  facilities.  He  cherished  even  still  more 
sxteosive  pngects  of  aggrandisement,  and,  once  mas- 
ter of  Greece,  he  looked  fbrward  to  conquer  the  Per- 
nan  «npire,  which  the  retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand 
Greeks  and  the  campaigns  of  Ageailans  in  Asia 
seemed  to  point  oat  as  an  easy  enterprise.  But  the 
first  step  was  his  election  as  Tagus  of  Thessaly,  and 
the  submission  of  all  the  Theasalian  dtias  to  his 
authority.  For  this  purpose  it  wss  necessary  to  ob- 
tain the  acquiescence  of  Pliamlus,  and  altboagh  be 
might  have  gained  his  object  by  force,  he  preferred 
tn  effect  it  by  negodation,  and  accordingly  frankly 
disclosed  his  schemes  to  Polydamas,  and  ofiered  him 
the  second  place  in  Thessaly,  if  be  would  rapport  his 
views.  Polydamas  asked  tiia  advice  of  the  Spartans, 
and  finding  that  he  could  raceire  from  them  no  help, 
he  acceded  to  the  proposals  of  Jason,  and  induced 
the  Pharsalians  to  espouse  his  cause.  Soon  after 
this,  probably  in  B.  c  374,  Jason  was  elected  Tagus 
of  Thessaly,  and  proceeded  to  settle  the  contingent 
of  cavalry  and  heavy-armed  troops  which  the  Pbar- 
salian  cities  were  to  furnish.  He  now  possessed  a 
force  of  8000  cavaby  and  more  than  20,000  in- 
fantry; and  Aloetas  L,  king  of  Epeims,  and  Amyn- 
tas  II.,  king  of  Macedonia  were  his  allies.  (Xen. 
BtU.  vi  1.  §§  2—19;  Diod.  xt.  60.)  He  could  in 
effect  command  a  greater  force  than  any  other  state 
in  Greece;  and  from  the  disunion  and  exhaustion  of 
ths  other  Grecian  states,  it  seemed  not  improbable 
that  he  might  be  able  to  carry  his  ambitioas  projects 
into  effect.  He  had  already  formed  an  alliance  with 
Thebes,  and  after  the  battle  of  Leuetra  (b.  a  371) 
he  was  invited  by  the  Tbebans  to  join  them  in 
attacking  the  Lacedaemonian  camp.  But  Jason's 
policy  was  to  prevent  any  other  power  from  obtaining 
the  preponderance  in  Greeoe,  and  accbrdingly  npon 
his  arrival  at  Leactra  he  advised  the  Tbebains  not 
to  drive  the  Lacedaemonians  to  despair,  and  obtained 
a  truce  for  the  latter,  which  oiabled  them  to  secnra 
their  safety  by  a  retreat.    (Xen.  Bett.  yl  4.  §  20, 
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seq.)  In  the  fiiUowing  year  he  annooneed  his  in- 
teotion  of  marching  to  Ddphi  at  the  head  of  a  body 
of  Thessalian  troops  and  presiding  at  the  Pythian 
festival.  Great  alarm  was  felt  throoghoat  Greece ; 
but  before  the  time  came,  he  was  assassinated  by 
seven  youths  as  he  sat  in  public  to  give  audience  to 
allcomers.  His  death  was  felt  as  a  relief  by  Greece; 
and  the  honours  paid  in  many  of  the  Grecian  cities 
to  his  assassins  prove  the  general  fear  which  his 
ambitious  schemes  had  excited.  (Xen.  BM.  vL  4. 
§§  28-32.) 

Jason  had  so  firmly  established  his  power  that  he 
was  succeeded  in  the  post  of  Tagus  of  Thessaly  by 
his  two  brothers  PolT|^n«  and  Polydonis  ;  but  th^ 
did  not  posaesB  his  abilities  or  energy,  and  Thessaly 
again  sank  into  political  insignificance.  Polyphroo 
was  assassinated  by  his  brother  Polydoms,  who  be- 
came sole  Tsgus.  Polydniu  exerciaed  his  authwity 
with  great  cruelty ;  be  put  to  death  Polydamas  it 
Pbarsalns,  and  killed  or  drove  into  exile  many  other 
distingniahed  perswa  of  this  city  and  of  Lainaa. 
(Xen.  JTeOLvi.  4.  §§33,34.)  At  the  end  of  a  year 
h*  was  also  assassinated  by  Alexander,  who  was 
either  his  brother  (Diod.  xv.  61)  or  his  nephew 
(Plat.  Pelopid.  29.)  Alexander  surpassed  eran 
Poly|duwi  in  cruelty,  and  was  guilty  of  gross  enor- 
mities. The  Alenadae  and  other  noUe  £amiIieB,  who 
were  chiefly  exposed  to  his  vengeance,  applied  in 
their  distress  to  Alexander,  the  youthful  king  cf 
Macedonia,  who  had  recently  succeeded  his  btbcr 
Amyntas.  Alexander  invaded  Theassly,  defieatcd  the 
tyrant,  and  took  possession  of  Laiiasa  and  Crannon, 
which  he  garrisoned  with  his  troops.  (Diodor.  xr. 
61.)  It  would  seam,  however,  that  the  necessities 
of  his  own  kingdom  compelled  him  shortly  aflerwarb 
to  withdraw  his  troops  from  Thessaly;  since  ws  Cad 
the  Thessalian  cities  oppoeed  to  the  tyrant  invit- 
ing the  aid  of  the  Thebans.  Accordingly,  ahoot 
B.C.  369,  Pelopdas  invaded  Thessaly,  and  took 
Larissa  and  several  other  cities  tmder  hu  protection, 
apparently  with  the  sanction  of  Alexander  of  Mace- 
donia, with  whom  he  formed  an  allianoe.  (Diodor. 
XV.  67.)  In  the  following  year  (b.c  368)  Felopidas 
again  marched  into  Thessaly  at  the  head  t£  ft  Thebaa 
force,  to  protect  Larissa  and  the  other  cities  against 
the  projects  of  Alexander  of  Pberae,  who  had  sc&itel 
aid  from  Athens.  Alexander  was  compelled  to  at 
for  peace;  and  Pelopidas,  tSUr  arranging  the  a&in 
of  Thessaly,  marohed  into  Macedonia,  wh«e  the  yoo^ 
king  had  been  lately  assassinated.  Pbdemy,  the 
regent  of  the  kingdom,  was  also  compelled  to  enter 
into  alliance  with  Pelopidas,  and  to  give  him  seven! 
hostages,  among  whom  was  the  yoatbfiil  PbiKp, 
afterwards  king  al  Macedonia.  (Diod.  xv.  71 ;  PhL 
Pelap,  0.  36.)  By  these  means  the  inflnenes  of 
Thebes  was  extended  over  the  greater  part  of  Thes- 
saly. Two  years  afterwards  (b.c.  366)  the  Thebans 
obtained  ftom  the  Persian  coort  a  rescript  acknow- 
ledging their  claims  to  the  headship  of  Greeoe  ;  and 
in  the  same  year  Felopidas,  accompanied  by  Tsmmias, 
visited  Thessaly  with  the  view  of  obtaining  the  re- 
cognition of  their  claim  from  Alexander  of  Phene 
and  the  other  Thessalian  cities.  Alexander  met 
them  at  Pharsalus,  bat  when  he  fonnd  that  thfy 
were  not  supported  by  any  armed  foroe,  he  seised 
them  as  prisoners  and  carried  them  off  to  Pherae. 
The  first  attempt  of  the  Thebans  to  rescue  tfadr 
countryman  proved  unsuccessful ;  and  the  army 
which  they  sent  into  Thessaly  was  only  saved  from 
destruction  by  the  genius  of  Epanmioodas,  who 
was  then  serving  as  a  private,  and  was  compelled 
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b;  the  aoldiers  to  take  the  command.  So  gifilj 
was  Alexander  stnngtheDed  in  hie  power  bj  tbii 
feilore  that  all  the  Theeealian  cities  submitted  to 
liiro,  and  the  infloence  of  Thebes  in  Theesaljr  was  for 
a  time  destroyed.  Sobsequentl;  a  second  expedition 
was  sent  into  Thessal;  nnder  the  command  of 
Epaminondas,  who  compelled  the  tjrrant  to  release 
Pelopidas  and  bmeniss,  bnt  without  restoring  Thebes 
to  the  commanding  position  which  she  had  formerly 
held  in  Tbessaly.  (Diod.  xt.  71—75;  Pint.  Pelap. 
37—29;  ComeL  Nep.  Pehp.  S;  Pans.  ix.  15.  §  1.) 
The  continued  oppressions  of  Alexander  of  Pherae 
became  so  intolerable  that  the  Thessalian  cities  once 
mors  applied  to  Thebes  for  sssistance.  Accordingly 
in  B.  a  364  Pelopidas  was  again  sent  into  Thessaly 
•t  the  head  of  a  Tbebon  army.  In  the  first  engige- 
Sient  Pelopidas  was  slain,  but  Alexander  was  de- 
feated. (Diud.  XV.  80,  81;  Pint.  Pelop.  31,  32; 
ComeL  Nep.  Pelop.  5  ;  respecting  the  diffi^reot  expe- 
ditions of  Pelopidas  into  Thessaly,  as  to  which  there 
are  discrepancies  in  the  accounts,  see  Giote,  ffitt.  of 
Grttct,  vol.  z.  p.  361,  note,  p.  391,  note.)  The 
death  of  Pelopidas,  however,,  proved  almost  iatHl  to 
Alexander.  Bnming  to  revenge  his  loss,  the  Tbe- 
bans  sent  a  powerful  army  into  Thessaly,  which 
(^xnpelled  him  to  renounce  bis  supremacy  in  Thessaly, 
to  confine  himself  to  Pherae,  and  to  submit  to  all 
the  demands  of  Thebes.    (Pint.  Pdop.  35.) 

After  the  death  of  Epaminondos  at  the  battle  of 
Mantineia  (b.  c.  362)  the  supremacy  of  Thebes  in 
Thessaly  was  weakened,  and  Alexander  of  Pherae 
recoveied  much  of  his  power,  which  he  continued  to 
exercise  with  bis  accustomed  cruelly  and  ferocity 
till  bis  assassination  in  B.  c  359  by  bis  wife  Tfaebe 
and  her  brothers.  One  of  these  brothers,  Tisiphonns, 
succeeded  to  the  supreme  power,  under  the  direction 
of  Thebe;  but  bis  reign  lasted  only  a  short  time,  and 
lie  was  followed  in  the  government  by  Lycopliron, 
another  brother.  (Xen.  HelL  ri.  4.  §  37;  Uiod. 
zvL  14;  Pint.  Pdup.  35.)  Meanwhile  Philip,  who 
bad  ascended  the  throne  of  Mseedon  in  B.  c.  369, 
had  been  steadily  extending  his  dominiona  and  his 
infinence;  and  the  Aleuadaa  of  Larissa  now  had  re- 
course to  bun  in  preference  to  Thebes.  Accordingly 
PhiUp  marched  into  Thessaly  in  b.  o.  853.  Lyco- 
phron,  unable  to  resist  him,  invoked  the  aid  of 
Onomarcbos  and  the  Phocians ;  and  Philip,  after  a 
severe  struggle  was  driven  out  of  Thessaly.  (Diodor. 
zvi.  35.)  In  the  following  year  Philip  returned 
to  Thessaly,  and  giuned  a  signal  victoiy  over 
Ooomarcbns  and  Lycopbron.  Onomarchus  was 
slain  in  the  battle;  and  when  Philip  followed  up 
his  victoiy  by  kying  si^e  to  Pherae,  Lycopbron 
sonendered  the  city  to  him,  upon  bdng  allowed 
to  retire  to  Phocis  with  his  mercenaries.  (Diodor. 
ztL  37.)  Thus  ended  the  powerful  dynasty  of  the 
iTrants  of  Pherae.  Philip  established  a  popnUr 
government  at  Pherae  (Diod.  xvi.  38),  and  gave 
nominal  independence  to  the  Thessalian  cities.  But 
at  the  same  time  he  garrisoned  Magneeia  and  the 
port  of  Pagasae  with  lus  troops,  and  kept  steadily  in 
Tiew  the  snbjugatioa  of  the  whde  country.  An 
attempt  made  in  b.  c.  344  to  restore  the  dynasty  of 
the  tyrants  at  Pherae  gave  him  an  opportunity  of 
carrying  his  designs  into  efieot.  Mot  only  did  be 
garrison  Pherae  with  his  own  troops,  but  he  revived 
the  ancient  division  of  the  country  into  four  tetrarcbies 
or  tetradarchies,  and  pbwed  at  the  head  cf  each  some 
of  the  chie&  of  the  Alenadae,  who  were  entirely  de- 
moted to  bis  interests.  The  result  of  this  arrange- 
ment was  the  eutm  subjectioo  sf  Thessaly  to  Philip, 
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who  drew  firam  the  country  a  conuderable  addition 
to  his  revenues  and  to  his  military  resources.  (Har- 
pocrat.  t.  V.  Ttrpapxia;  Oem.  OlynlK  i.  §  23;  Strab. 
ix.  p.  440;  Thirlwall,  BUt  qf  Grteet,  vol.  vi.  pp. 
13 — 14.)  Upon  the  death  of  Philip  the  Tbessallans 
were  the  first  Grecian  people  who  premised  to  sup- 
port Alexander  in  obtaining  the  supremacy  of  Greece. 
(Diod.  zvii.  4.)  After  the  death  of  Alexander  the 
Thessalians  took  an  active  part  with  the  other  Gre- 
cian states  in  attempting  to  throw  off  the  Macedonian 
yoke,  but  by  the  victory  of  Antipater  they  were  a^ain 
united  to  the  Macedonian  monsichy,  to  which  they 
remained  subject  till  the  defeat  of  Philip  by  the 
Komans  at  the  battle  of  Cynoscephalae,  B.  c.  197. 
The  Boman  senate  then  declared  Thessaly  free  (Liv. 
zzziiL  32);  bat  from  this  time  it  was  virtually 
under  the  sovereignty  of  Rome.  The  government 
was  vested  in  the  bands  of  the  more  wealthy  persons, 
who  formed  a  kind  of  senate,  which  was  accustomed 
to  meet  at  Larissa.  (Liv.  xzxiv.  52,  xxxvL  8,  zlii. 
38) 

When  Macedonia  was  reduced  to  the  form  of  a 
Boman  province,  Thessaly  was  incorporated  with  it. 
(Strab.  xvii.  p.  840.)  Under  Alexander  Severus  it 
farmed  a  separate  province  governed  by  s  procurator 
(Gruter,  Imcr.  p.  474.  4) ;  and  in  the  later  consti- 
tution of  the  Empire  after  the  time  of  Constantino, 
it  also  appears  as  a  separate  province  imder  the 
administration  of  a  praeses.  (Not.  Dig.  i.  p.  7 ; 
Booking,  1.  p.  151;  Marquanlt,in  Becker's  Rom, 
AUerth.  vol  iil  pt.  i.  p.  117.) 

In  giving  an  enumeration  of  the  Thessalian  tribes 
and  cities,  we  will  first  describe  the  four  tetrarchiea 
already  mentioned,  and  then  take  the  other  divisions 
of  the  country. 

1.  Hestiabotib  or  HignAEons  CEffTiuvris, 
'IittuuStu),  inhabited  by  the  Hestiaeotae  ('Euti- 
uwToi),  was  the  northern  part  of  Thessaly,  of  which 
the  Peneius  may  be  described  in  general  as  its 
southern  boundary.  It  occnpied  the  passes  of  Olym- 
pus, and  extended  westward  as  fiir  as  Pmdus.  (Plin, 
iv.  1 ;  Strab.  ix.  pp.  430, 437, 438.)  It  was  the  seat 
of  the  Perrhaebi  (TltfiPcutol),  a  warlike  and  powerful 
tribe,  who  possessed  in  historical  times  several  towns 
strongly  situated  upon  the  mountains.  They  are 
mentioned  by  Homer  (/].  ii.  749)  as  taking  part 
in  the  Trojan  War,  and  were  rej^u^led  as  genuine 
Hellenes,  being  one  of  the  Amphictyonic  states 
(Aeschin.  de  Fab.  Leg.  p.  123>  The  part  of  Hes  ■ 
tiaeotis  inhabited  by  them  was  frequently  called 
Perrhaebia,  but  it  never  formed  a  separate  Tbcssaliaii' 
province.  The  Perrhaebi  are  said  at  one  time  to 
Lave  extended  south  of  the  Peneius  as  far  as  the 
lake  Boebeis,  bnt  to  bave  been  driven  out  of  this  dis- 
trict by  the  mythical  race  of  the  Lapithae.  (Strab. 
ix.  pp.  439,  440.)  It  is  probable  that  at  an  early 
period  the  Perrhaebi  occupied  the  whole  of  Hestiaeotis, 
but  were  subsequently  driven  out  of  the  plain  and 
confined  to  the  mountains  by  the  Thessalian  con- 
querors from  Thesprotia.  Strabo  states  that  Hes- 
tiseotis,  was  formerly,  according  to  some  authorities, 
called  Doris  (ix.  p.  437),  and  Herodotns  rrlates  that 
the  Dorians  once  dwelt  in  this  district  at  the  foot  of 
Mts.  Ossa  and  Olympus  (i.  56),  It  is  said  to  have 
derived  the  name  of  Hestiaeotis  from  the  district  of 
this  name  in  Euboea,  the  inhabitants  of  which  were 
transplanted  to  Thessaly  by  the  Perrhaebi  (Strab. 
ix.  p.  437);  bnt  this  is  an  uncertified  statement,  ]»o- 
bably  founded  alone  upon  similarity  cf  name.  Homar 
mentions  another  ancient  tribe  in  this  part  of  Thessaly 
called  the  Aethioes,  who  are  placed  by  Strabo  upon 
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the  Thatialim  nda  of  Findus  nemr  the  lOoroM  of 
the  PeDdus.  Ttwjr  an  deaeribed  as  a  barbaroo* 
tribe,  liviog  by  plunder  and  robbery.  (Ham.  IL  iL 
744;  Strab.  riL  (n  327,  ix.  p^  434;  Steph.  B.  t.  «. 
AJffucfo.)  The  tomu  of  Heetiaeotis  were:  OznrKLa, 
PlAUA,  AEomiTif,  HRLiBoia,  Phalobia,  Eri- 
ciHiuK,  Pbuxiiakcx,   Tbioca,  Okcbaua,  Si- 

LAHA,   OOHPBI,   PhsCA  Of   PhXCADDK,   ItHOIO, 

LucfAXA,  Phacium,  Phasstcs,  Phabcadom, 
Mtiab,  Haixosa,  Ctretiab,  Ebitidm,  Oux>s- 
SOK,  AzoKUS,  DoucHB,  PiTHiuM,  EioHX  subee- 
qaentl;  Lkimosb,  Eddbbi;,  Lapatrvs,  Goh- 
>ca  or  GoRNi,  Chabaz,  Covdivos,  PHAUuniA, 
Orthe,  Atrax. 

a.  PBLAsaioTO  (JUKarttSrrti),  inhabhad  hj  tbe 
Pelasgiotae  (IltXaaTarrai),  extended  S.  of  the  Pe- 
neiiu,  and  along  the  weetem  side  of  Pelion  and 
Ossa,  inclnding  the  district  called  tbe  Pelaa^c  plain. 
(Strab.  iz.  p.  443.)  The  name  shows  that  this  dis- 
trict was  originallj  inhabited  by  Pelasgians ;  and  its 
chief  town  was  Lariaaa,  a  well  known  name  of  Pe- 
laagio  cities.  The  towns  of  Pelaagiotis  were : 
Elatba,  Mopsnnc,  Mbtbopolu,  Gtktoh  or  Gtr- 

TOHA,  ArOURA,   LaRUSA,    STCURIint,   CsAITHOir, 

Amtbds,  ABKKiairM,  Phxbab,  CnroacBPHAUiB, 

SOOTCSSA,  PAI.AKPKABU8. 

3.  Tbessaliotd  (e«riraXi«Tn),  the  centrsl 
plain  of  Tbessalj  and  the  upper  coarse  of  the  rirer 
Peneios,  so  called  from  its  having  been  6rst  occu- 
pied bj  the  Tbesaalian  conqneron  from  Epeims. 

Its  towns  were:  PBIBEaiAB,PHTLLU8,UBTBOPOLIS, 

CiBBiinc,  EuHYDBiuM,  PHARSALca,  the  most 
important  in  the  district,  Trbtidiuk. 

4.  PBTRlOTD(Mi»ru),inhabited  bjthe Achaean 
Phthiotae  ('Ax«<m  Mwrai),  under  which  name  they 
are  nsually  meotiooed  as  members  of  the  Amphic- 
tyonic  league.  This  district,  according  to  Strabo, 
included  the  southern  part  of  Thesaalj,  extending 
from  the  Maliae  gulf  on  the  E.  to  Dolopia  and 
Honnt  Pindua  on  the  W.,  and  stretching  as  fiir  N. 
as  Phaisalus  and  the  Thessalian  plains.  (Strsb.  iz. 
p.  430.)  Phthiotis  derived  its  name  from  the  Ho- 
meric Phthia  (Mil),  II.  L  155,  iL  683),  which  ap- 
pears to  have  included  in  the  heroic  times  not  only 
Hellas  and  Dolopia,  which  is  ezpresaly  called  the 
fWtheat  part  of  Phthia  {11.  iz.  484),  but  also  the 
Bontbem  portion  of  the  Thessalian  plain,  since  it  is 
probable  that  Phthia  was  also  the  ancient  name  of 
Pharaalns.'  (Leake,  Northern  Greece,  roL  ir.  p.  484, 
seq.)  The  cities  of  Phthiotia  were :  Amphanaeum 
(ScyUx,  p.  35),  or  Amphanae  ('A/ufurol,  Steph.  B. 
s.  r.),  on  the  promonto^  Pjrrha  and  on  the  Paga- 
saean  gulf  ;  Thebak,  Ekktria,  Phtlaci,  Itoh, 
Hai,(»,  Pteleum,  Antrok,  Labissa,  Cremaste, 
Pboesha,  Pbas,  NABTHAciim ,  Thavmaci,  Me- 

UTAXA,  COBOHKIA,  XmAB,  LAMIA,  PhAULBA, 

EcBUItJS. 

5.  MAOirEsiA  (Htrfmvta),  inhabited  by  the 
Maguetes  (KdryitrTti),  was  die  long  and  narrow 
slip  of  ooontiy  between  Hta.  Oiaa  and  Pelion  on 
the  W.  and  the  sea  on  the  £.,  and  extending 
from  the  mouth  of  tbe  Peneius  oo  the  M.  to  tbe 
Pagasaean  gulf  on  the  S.  The  Magnetes  were 
membem  of  the  Amphictyonio  leagoe,  and  were 
settled  in  this  district  in  the  Homeric  times.  {IL 
ii.  756.)  Tbe  Thessalian  Magnetos  are  said  to 
have  fonnded  the  Asiatic  cities  of  Magneda  on 
Mt  Sipylus  and  of  Magnesia  on  the  rirer  Haeaoder. 
(Aristot.  €q}.  Alhen.  ir.  p.  173;  Conon,  29;  Strab. 
zir.  p.  647).  The  towns  of  Magnesia  were:  Cbb- 
ctmuM,   %oEBB,    Glaputbax,   Assoins,    Pa- 
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OAEAa,  lounm,  DaxirrBLAS,  Kkua,  Athetak, 

HOMOLB    or    HOMOUITII,     ElTSTKKaAB,     Ueu- 
BOBA,      THAintACIA,      CASTaAXABA,      RltlZm, 

MAOHEStA,  Ouzos,  Mtiae,  Sfaiaxtbba,  Co- 

RACAB,  MicthoBB. 

6.  Dolopia  (AeXorfa),  inhabited  by  the  Dohipes 
(A^Amrei),  a  moontaioona  district  in  the  SW. 
oomer  of  Tbeaaaly,  lying  betweea  Ht.  Tymphreatna, 
a  braoeh  of  Findna,  on  Sie  one  side,  and  Ht.  Otbrya 
on  the  other.  Tbe  Dolopee  were,  like  the  Magnetes, 
an  ancient  Hellenic  people,  and  members  of  tlie  Am- 
phictyonic  league.  They  are  mentiooed  by  Homer 
(/<.  iz.  484)  as  included  in  Phthia,  bat  wen 
gorenied  by  a  subordinate  chieftain  of  their  own. 
Thoi^h  nominally  beknging  to  Tbeasaly,  they  seem 
practically  to  have  been  independent :  and  their 
country  was  at  a  Uter  period  a  constant  snbject  ef 
coQtention  between  the  Aetolians  and  tiie  kings  of 
Maoedcnia.  The  only  place  in  D<dopia  of  the 
slightest  importance  was  Ctucbke. 

7.  Oetaea  (Omua),  inhabited  by  the  Oetaei 
(Omuu),  was  the  moontainooa  district  aroosd 
Ml  Oeta  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Spercbeias, 
and  to  the  E.  of  Dolopia.  The  Oetaeans  appear 
to  have  been  the  ooUeotiTe  name  of  the  various 
predatory  tribes,  dwelling  upon  tbe  northern  de- 
clivities of  Ml  Oeta,  who  are  mentioned  as  phin- 
dering  both  the  Mslians  on  tbe  east,  and  the  Dariana 
on  the  south  (Thne.  iiL  9S — 97,  vin.  3.)  The 
most  important  of  tliese  tribes  were  tbe  Aeniines 
(Aimovct),  called  EniaHB  CEn^w)  by  Homer  (/I 
ii.  749)  and  Herodotus  (vii.  13S),  an  ancient  Hel- 
lenic Amphictyonic  race.  (Pans.  z.  8.  §  S  ;  Har- 
pocraL  t.  v.  'A/i^ucr^ons.)  They  are  said  to  have 
first  occapied  the  Dotian  plain  in  PeU^otis  ;  after- 
wards to  hare  wandered  to  the  borders  of  Epeinn, 
and  finally  to  have  settled  in  the  apper  valley  of  the 
Spercheiiu,  when  Hypata  was  their  chief  town. 
(PluL  QuaetL  Gr.  13.  p.  294 ;  Strab.  L  p.  61,  iz. 
p.  442.)  Besides  Htpata,  which  was  the  only 
place  of  importance  in  Oetaea,  we  find  mentioa  of 
Spbbchiab  and  Macba  Comb  by  Livy  (zxzii.  13), 
and  of  Soslbenis  (2«ir4er[>),  Homilae  ('O^uAoi), 
Cypaara  {Kirmpa)  and  PhaUchthia  (*eXaxBia)  by 
Ptolemy  (iii.  13.  §  45.) 

8.  Maus,  the  lower  valley  of  tbe  SpeRfaeiia^ 
described  in  a  separate  article.    [Halis.] 


conr  or  tbessaua. 

THESSALIOTIS.     [THKasAUA.] 

THESSALONI'CA  (eccraoAai^ ;  armJiane^, 
Polyb.  zziii.  4;  Scymn.  Ch.  625;  ewvoAararda, 
Strsb.  vii.  Epit.  3:  Elk.  B*trira\m>auis),  a  large 
and  important  city,  the  capital  of  Boman  M«f.ii,tmU_ 
situated  at  the  head  of  the  Thennaic  gulf,  in  the 
district  anciently  called  Hygdonia. 

1.  SlTDATioir. — This  is  well  deaeribed  by  PEnr 
(iv.  10)  as  "  medio  flexn  litoris  [simis  TTiermsi^].* 
The  gulf  extends  about  30  leagues  in  a  N^-  direc- 
tion from  the  group  of  the  Thessalii»  islands,  and 
then  tarns  to  the  N£.,  fonoinff  a  noble  basin  be- 
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tinea  Cnpet  Vardir  and  Kanibwnu.  On  the  edge 
of  Ibis  basin  is  the  dty,  partly  oo  the  level  shore 
and  parti;  on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  in  40°  38'  47"  M. 
Ut.,  and  2a°  57'  22"  E.  long.  The  preeent  appear- 
ance of  the  city,  as  seen  from  the  sea,  is  described 
hj  Lealte,  Hollaod,  and  other  trarellers  as  very  im- 
posing. It  rises  in  the  form  of  a  crescent  up  the 
decliritj,  and  is  snrronnded  by  lofty  whitened  walls 
with  towers  at  intervals.  On  the  E.  and  W.  sides  of 
the  city  ravines  ascend  from  the  shore  and  converge 
towards  tiie  liigheet  point,  on  which  is  the  citadel 
called  'EirraTJ^iay,  like  that  of  Constantinople.  (A 
view  of  Tbeesaionica  from  the  sea  is  given  by  Con- 
mairj).  The  port  is  still  convenient  for  large  ships, 
and  the  anchorage  in  firaat  of  the  town  is  good. 
These  circumstances  in  the  situation  of  Thessahmica 
were  evidently  favourable  tm  commanding  the  trade 
of  the  Macedonian  sea.  Its  relations  to  the  inkmd 
districts  were  eqoally  advantageous.  With  one  <^  the 
two  great  levels  of  Macedonia,  viz.  the  plain  of  the 
"  wide-flowing  Aiins  "  (Horn.  II  ii.  849),  to  the  N. 
of  the  range  of  Olympos,  it  was  immediately  oon- 
nected.  With  the  other,  viz.  the  plain  of  the  Stry- 
mon  and  Lake  Cercinitis,  it  communicated  by  a  pass 
across  the  neck  of  the  Chalcidio  peninsula.  Thus 
Thesaalouica  became  the  cliief  station  on  the  Boman 
Via  Eohatia,  between  the  Hadriatio  and  the  Hel- 
lespont Its  distance  from  Pella,  as  given  by  the 
Itineraries,  is  27  miles,  and  from  Amphipolis  (with 
intermediate  stations;  see  AcL  ApotL  zviL  I)  67 
miles.  It  is  still  the  chief  centre  of  the  trade  of  the 
district  It  contains  a  population  of  60,000,  or 
70,000,  and  (though  Adrianople  may  possibly  be 
larger)  it  is  the  most  important  town  of  Eoiopean 
Tnrkqr,  next  after  Constantinople. 

2.  Kams. — Two  legendary  names,  which  Thessa- 
lonica  is  said  to  have  borne  in  early  times,  are 
Cmathia  (Zonar.  Hist.  xii.  26)  and  Halia  (Stepb. 
B.  *.  r.),  the  latter  probably  having  reference  to  the 
maritime  position  of  the  town.  During  the  first 
period  of  its  authentic  history,  it  was  known  under 
the  name  of  Thesma  (S^pfto,  Aeech. ;  B4piiri,  Herod., 
Thuoyd.;  »4piuu,  MaL  Chronog.  p.  190,  ed.  Bonn), 
derived,  in  OHumon  with  the  designati(m  of  the  gulf 
(Tbermaicus  Sinus),  from  the  hot  salt-springs,  which 
am  found  on  various  parts  of  this  coast,  and  one 
of  wliicA  specially  is  described  by  Pococke  as  being 
at  a  distance  of  4  English  miles  fjram  the  modem 
city.  (See  Soyhut,  p.  278,  ed.  Gail.)  Three  stories 
are  bdd  of  the  origin  of  the  name  Tbessalonica.  The 
first  (and  by  far  the  most  probable)  is  given  by 
Strabo  (vii.  Epit  10),  who  says  that  Therma  was 
rebuilt  by  Casaander,  and  called  after  his  wife 
Tbessalonica,  the  daughter  of  Philip:  the  second  is 
found  in  Steph,  B.  (*.  o.),  who  says  that  its  new  name 
was  a  memorial  of  a  victory  obtained  by  Philip  over 
the  Thessalians  (see  Const.  Porphyng.  I)»  Them,  ii, 
p.  51,  ed  Bonn):  the  third  is  in  the  £<;nit.  Mc^n. 
(jt.  r.),  where  it  is  stated  that  Philip  himself  gave  the 
name  in  honour  of  his  daughter.  '  Whichever  of 
these  stories  is  true,  the  new  name  of  Tbeesaionica, 
and  the  new  eminence  connected  with  the  name,  are 
distinctly  associated  with  the  Macedonian  period, 
and  not  at  all  with  the  earlier  passages  of  true 
Greek  history.  The  name,  thus  given,  became  per- 
manent. Through  the  Roman  and  Byzantine  pe- 
riods it  remained  unaltered.  In  the  Middle  Ages 
the  Italians  gave  it  the  form  ol  Salomcii  or  SalontU, 
which  ta  still  frequent.  In  Latin  chronicles  we  find 
Salonicia.  In  German  poems  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tniy  the  name  affeai»,  with  •  Teatooio  tanninatuxi, 
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as  Stthek.  The  uneducated  Greeks  of  the  present 
day  call  the  jituse  SoAavdnt,  the  Turks  SelanOc 

3.  Political  aho  Miutabt  Histobt. — 
Tbessalonica  was  a  pUtoe  of  some  importance,  even 
while  it  ban  its  earlier  name  of  Thbrua.  Three 
passages  of  chief  interest  may  be  mentioued  in  this 
period  of  its  history.  Xerxes  rested  here  <»  his 
march,  his  land-forces  being  encamped  on  the  plain' 
between  Therma  and  the  Axius,  and  his  ships  cruis- 
bg  about  the  Thermaic  gulf ;  and  it  was  the  view 
from  hence  of  Olympus  and  Ossa  which  tempted 
him  to  explore  the  course  of  the  Peneius.  (Herod. 
\-ii.  128,  seqq.)  A  short  time  (B.C.  421)  before 
the  breaking  out  of  the  Peloponnesian  War,  Therma 
was  oconpial  by  the  Athenians  (Thncyd.  L  61); 
but  two  years  later  it  was  given  n^  to  Perdiecas 
(Id.  IL  29.)  The  third  mention  of  Therma  is  in 
Aeschines  (de  Fab.  Leg.  p.  31,  ed.  Bekk.),  where 
it  is  sp(&en  of  as  one  of  Uie  places  taken  by  Pau- 
sanias.  ' 

The  tme  history  of  TaKSSALoinoA  begins,  as 
we  have  implied  above,  with  the  decay  of  Greek 
nationality.  The  earliest  author  who  mentions  it 
under  its  new  name  is  Polybius.  It  seems  probable 
that  it  was  rebuilt  in  the  same  year  (b.  c.  3 15)  with 
Cassandreia,  immediately  after  the  fall  of  Pydna 
and  the  death  of  Olympias.  [Cassakdkeia.]  We 
are  told  by  Strabo  (I.  c.)  that  Cassander  incorpo- 
rated in  his  new  dtj  the  population,  not  only  of 
Therma,  but  likewise  of  three  smaller  towns,  viz. 
Aeneia  and  Cissus  (which  are  supposed  to  have  been 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  gulf),  and  Chalastra 
(which  is  said  by  Strabo  (viLfptt.  9)  to  have  been  on 
the  further  side  of  the  Axins,  whence  Tafel  (p.  xxiL) 
by  some  mistake  infers  that  it  Uy  between  the  Adas 
and  Therma).  It  does  not  appear  that  these  earlier 
cities  were  absolutely  destroyed;  nor  indeed  is  it 
certain  that  Therma  lost  its  separate  existence. 
Pliny  (L  c.)  seems  to  imply  that  a  place  bearing 
this  name  was  near  Thessalonioa;  but  the  text  is 
probably  corrupt. 

As  we  approach  the  Soman  period,  TbeisaloniGa 
begins  to  be  m(ae  and  more  mentioned.  From  Livy 
(zliv.  10)  this  city  would  appear  to  have  been  the 
great  Macedonian  naval  station.  It  snirendered  to 
the  Bomans  after  the  battle  of  Pydna  (lb.  zliv.  45^ 
and  was  made  the  capital  of  the  second  of  the  four 
divisions  of  Macedonia  (lb.  xlv.  29).  Afterwards, 
when  the  whole  of  lilacedonia  was  reduced  to  one  pro- 
vmce  (Flor.  ii.  14),  Tbessalonica  was  its  most  import- 
ant city,  and  virtually  its  metropolis,  though  not  so 
called  till  a  Uter  period.  [Macedonia.]  Cicen,dur- 
iug  bis  exile,  found  a  refuge  here  in  the  quaestor's 
house  (pro  PUmc.  41);  and  on  his  journeys  to  and 
from  his  province  of  Cilicia  be  passed  this  way,  and 
wrote  bete  several  of  his  extant  letters.  During  the 
first  Civil  War  Tbeesaionica  was  the  head-quarters 
of  the  Pcmpeian  party  and  the  senate.  (Dion  Cass, 
xli.  20.)  During  the  second  it  took  the  side  of 
Octavius  and  .^tonius  (Pint.  £nU.  46;  Appian, 
£.  C.  iv.  118),  and  reaped  the  advantage  of  this 
course  by  being  made  a  free  city.  (See  Plin.  L  c.) 
It  is  possible  that  the  word  i\n0fpias,  with  the 
head  of  Octavia,  on  some  of  the  coins  of  Tbes- 
salonica, has  reference  to  this  circumstance  (see 
Eckhel,  ii.  p.  79) ;  and  some  writers  see  in  the 
Varddr  gate,  mentioned  below,  a  monument  of  the 
victory  over  Bmtus  and  Cassius. 

Even  before  the  close  of  the  Bepublio  Tbes- 
salonica was  a  city  of  great  importance,  in  con- 
sequence of  its  position  on  the  line  of  communication 
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between  Bone  end  the  Ew^  Cicero  speaks  of  it  is 
potita  m  gremio  (mperti  nottri.  It  inereeaed  in 
size  end  loee  in  importtnce  with  the  onaolidstiao  of 
the  Ein{are.  Strsbo  in  the  first  centarj,  and  Lnelan 
in  tbe  seoood,  speak  in  stnng  langoage  of  the 
■moont  of  its  popolation.  The  snpmne  majpstntee 
(apparently  six  in  number)  who  mied  in  Theeiia- 
knioa  as  a  tnt  atj  of  the  Empire  were  entitled 
voAIto^xo'i  *s  we  learn  from  the  remarkable  co- 
incidence of  St.  Lnke's  language  {Act.  Ap.  xril  6) 
with  an  inacriptioo  on  the  VonUr  gate.  (Bickh, 
1967.  BeUey  mentions  another  inscription  con- 
taining the  same  term.)  In  Act.  Ap.  zrii,  5,  the 
Siittoi  is  mentiooed  which  formed  part  of  the  con- 
stitntion  of  tbe  atj.  Tafel  thinks  that  it  had  a 
<9ovAJ)  alio. 

Daring  the  first  three  oentnries  of  the  Christian 
era,  Tbemalooica  was  the  capital  of  tbe  whole  conn- 
try  between  the  Adriatic  and  tbe  Black  Sea  ;  and 
eren  after  the  founding  of  Constantinople  it  re- 
mained practically  tbe  metropolis  of  Greece,  Hace- 
dooia,  and  niyricnm.  In  the  middle  of  the  third 
century,  as  we  learn  from  coins,  it  was  made  a 
Boman  cofema ;  perhaps  with  the  riew  of  strength- 
ening thu  positian  against  the  barbarian  inraaions, 
which  now  became  threatening.  Theasalonica  was 
the  great  safeguard  of  tbe  Empire  during  tbe  first 
shock  of  the  Gothic  inroads.  Constantino  passed 
some  time  here  tSta  his  rictory  over  tbe  Sannatiana ; 
and  perhaps  tbe  seoood  arch,  which  is  msntiaoed 
below,  was  a  commemoration  of  this  rictoiy  :  he  is 
■aid  also  by  Zosimua  (ii.  p.  86,  ed.  Boon)  to  have 
ooostructed  the  port,  by  which  we  are,  no  doubt, 
to  understand  that  he  repaired  and  improved  it 
after  a  time  of  comparatiTe  neglect  Passing  by 
the  dreadful  massacre  by  Theodoeius  (Gibbon's 
Some,  ch.  zzrii.),  we  come  to  the  Sclarooic  wars, 
of  which  the  Gothic  wars  were  only  the  prelude, 
and  the  bmnt  of  which  was  successfully  borne  by 
Tbesaalonica  from  tbe  middle  of  the  sixth  eentnry 
to  tbe  latter  part  of  the  eighth.  The  history  of 
these  six  Sclavonio  wars,  and  their  relatkm  to  Thea- 
salooica,  baa  been  elaborated  with  great  care  by 
Tafel. 

In  the  coarse  of  tbe  Middle  Ages  Theasaloaiea  was 
three  times  taken  ;  and  its  history  during  this  period 
is  thus  conrenieotly  divided  into  three  stages.  On 
Sanday,  Jnly  S9tb,  904,  the  Saracen  fleet  appeared 
before  the  city,  which  was  stormed  after  a  few  days' 
fighting.  Tbe  sUnghter  of  the  dtiseos  was  dread- 
ful, ai^  vast  numbers  were  sold  in  the  various 
skve-marketa  of  the  Levant,  The  story  of  theae 
events  is  told  by  Jo.  Cameniata,  who  was  erozier- 
bearer  to  the  archbishop  of  Tbessakoica.  From  his 
narrative  it  has  been  inferred  that  the  population  of 
the  city  at  this  time  must  have  been  saO.OOa  {D» 
Extiiio  Thet$i>lomemii,  in  tbe  volume  entitled 
ThtopHama  OmUmattu  of  tbe  Bonn  ed.  of  the  Byz. 
writers,  1838.)  Tbe  next  great  catastrophe  of 
Thessalonica  was  caused  by  a  difierent  enemy,  the 
Normans  of  Scily.  The  fleet  of  Tancred  sailed 
round  the  Morea  to  tbe  Thennaic  gulf;  while  an  army 
inarched  by  tbe  Via  Egnatia  frx>m  Dyrrhaduam. 
Thessalonicawas  taken  on  Aug.  ISth,  llS5,andtbe 
Greeks  were  barbarously  treated  by  the  Latins.  Tlieir 
cruelties  are  described  by  Nieetas  Choniatee  (i»  A»- 
dnm.  Conmato,  p.  388,  ed.  Bonn,  1885).  Tbe 
celebrated  Eustatbins  wss  archbishop  of  Theasalonica 
at  this  time;  and  he  wrote  an  account  of  this  capture 
of  tbe  city,  which  was  fint  published  by  Tafd  (TG- 
bingen,  1832),  and  is  now  printed  in  tbe  Bonn  ed. 
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of  tbe  Byx.  writers.  (De  TkeaaUmiea  a  La6A 
eapta,  in  die  same  voL  with  Leo  Grammatinis, 
1842.)  Soon  after  this  period  fillows  the  cnrioos 
history  of  western  feudalism  in  Tbessalooica  under 
Boniface,  marquis  of  Hontferrat,  and  his  snooeasora, 
during  tbe  first  half  of  the  13tb  century.  Tbe 
city  was  again  under  Latin  dominion  (having  been 
sold  by  the  Greek  emperor  to  tbe  Venetians)  when 
it  was  finally  taken  by  the  Turks  under  Amurxth 
II.,  in  1430.  This  event  also  is  described  by  a 
writer  in  tbe  Bonn  Byzantine  series  (Joannes  Ana- 
gnostes,  (fe  natatoHtetnti  ExdtSo  ffearxUio,  in  tbe 
same  volume  with  Pbranzes  and  r^nanna,  1838). 

For  the  medieval  history  of  Theasalonica  see  lb, 
Flnky's  works, ifedieml  Gmce{i85l),  1^70,71, 
135 — 147;  Bgamtme  and  Greet  Eatpiret,  ToL  L 
(1853),  pp.  315— 332,  vol.  11(1854),  pp.  182,  264 
— 26^  607.  For  its  modem  ooodition  we  must 
refer  to  the  travellen,  especially  Beaujoor,  Cou- 
sinly, Holland,  and  Leake. 

4.  EocLjaiAsncAi.  Histort.  —  Tbe  annak  of 
Tliesaakinica  are  so  closely  connected  with  reUgioo, 
that  it  is  desirable  to  renew  them  in  tfaia  aspect 
After  Alexander's  death  tbe  Jews  spread  rxpadly  ia 
all  tbe  large  cities  of  the  provinces  whicii  had 
f<nmed  his  empire.  Hence  there  is  no  doobt  that 
in  the  first  century  of  tbe  Christian  era  they  wen 
settled  in  considerable  numbers  at  Theasalonica:  ii^ 
deed  this  drcnmstance  contributed  to  the  first  esta- 
blishment of  Christianity  there  by  St.  Pan!  (.ict 
Ap.  zvii.  1).  It  seems  probable  that  a  large  cnoi- 
munity  of  Jews  has  been  found  in  this  dty  enr 
since.  They  are  mentioned  in  tbe  seventh  century 
daring  the  Sclavonic  wars;  and  again  in  the  twelfUi 
by  Eustathius  and  Benjamin  of  Tudela.  The 
events  of  tbe  fifteenth  century  had  the  effect  of 
bringing  a  large  namber  of  Spanish  Jews  to  Tbes- 
salooica. Paul  Lucas  says  that  in  bis  day  tinse 
were  30,000  of  this  nation  here,  with  22  ayn>- 
goguee.  More  recent  authorities  vary  betweeu 
10,000  and  20,00a  The  present  Jewish  quarter 
is  m  the  south-east  part  of  the  town. 

Christianity,  oocs  established  in  Tbessalooica, 
spread  from  it  in  various  directions,  in  oooseqaenc* 
of  the  mercantile  relations  i^  the  city.  (1  TJtets. 
i.  8.)  Daring  the  sncceeding  centuries  this  e^ 
was  the  bolwark,  not  simply  of  the  Byzantine  Em- 
pire, but  of  Oriental  Chri^endom, — and  was  largely 
instramental  in  tbe  conversion  of  tbe  Sdavonians 
and  Bulgarians.  Thos  it  received  the  designation 
of  "The  Orthodox  City."  It  is  true  that  tiie 
legends  of  Demetrius,  its  patron  sunt  (a  martyr  of 
the  early  part  of  the  fourth  eentnry),  disfigure  the 
Christian  history  of  Tbessalooica;  in  evoy  si^ 
suocees  or  failare  seems  to  have  been  attributed  to 
tbe  granting  or  withholding  of  his  fiivour:  bat  still 
this  see  has  a  distinguished  place  in  the  annals  of 
tbe  Chntcb.  Theodoeius  was  baptized  by  its  faiabop; 
even  his  massacre,  in  consequence  of  the  stem 
severity  of  Ambnee,  is  chiefly  connected  in  oar 
minds  with  ecclesiastical  associations.  The  see  of 
TheeaaloDica  became  almost  a  patriarchate  after 
this  time;  and  tbe  withdrawal  of  tbe  provincee  sub- 
ject te  its  jnrisdictioo  from  oonnectioa  with  the  see 
of  Borne,  in  tbe  reign  of  Leo  Isanricna,  became  one 
of  the  principal  caosea  of  the  separation  oi  East  and 
West  Cameniata,  tbe  native  historian  of  tbe  cala- 
mity of  904,  was,  as  we  havs  seen,  an  eocbsiastie. 
Eustatbins,  who  was  archbishop  in  1 185,  was,  be- 
yond dispute,  the  most  learned  man  of  his  sga,  and 
the  aathor  of  an  inTafauUe  coDHDoitaiy  en  the  Iliad 
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and  OdTsaqr,  aad  of  theological  works,  which  have 
been  recently  published  hj  Tafel.  A  liat  of  the 
Latin  archbishops  of  Thessalonics  from  1205  to 
1418,  when  a  Roman  hieiarchj  was  established  along 
with  Western  feudalism,  is  given  iy  Le  Qnien 
(^Orum  ChritHaiaa,  lii.  1089).  Even  to  the  last 
we  find  this  city  connected  with  qneetions  of  r«li« 
gioos  interest.  Symeon  of  Thessalonica,  who  is  s 
chief  authority  in  the  modem  Greek  Cbnrch  on 
ritnal  subjects,  died  a  few  months  before  the  fatal 
ai^e  of  1430;  and  Theodore  Gaza,  who  went  to 
Italy  soon  after  this  siege,  and,  as  a  Latin  ecclesiastio, 
becune  the  translator  of  Aristotle,  Theopbnstos, 
and  Hippocrates,  was  a  native  of  the  city  of  Deme- 
trius and  Enstathius. 

5.  Remains  of  Abtiqoitt.  7—  The  two  monu- 
ments of  greatest  interest  at  Thessalonica  are  two 
arches  connected  with  the  line  of  the  Via  Egnatia. 
The  counse  of  this  Roman  road  is  nndoobtedly  pre- 
served  in  the  long  street  which  intersects  the  city 
from  east  to  west.  At  its  western  extremity  is  the 
Vardar  gate,  which  is  nearly  in  the  line  of  the  modem 
wall,  and  whirh  has  received  its  present  name  ftom 
the  circumstance  of  its  leading  to  the  river  Varddr 
or  Axius.  This  is  the  Roman  arch  believed  by 
Beaujoar,  Holland,  and  others  to  have  been  erected 
by  the  people  of  Thessalonica  in  honour  of  Octavins 
and  Antonins,  and  in  memory  of  the  battle  of 
Philippu  The  arch  is  constructed  of  large  blocks 
of  marble,  and  is  about  12  feet  wide  and  ]  8  feet  high ; 
but  a  considerable  portion  of  it  ia  buried  deep  below 
the  sur&ce  of  the  ground.  On  the  outside  face  are 
two  bas-reliefs  of  a  Roman  wearing  the  toga  and 
standing  before  a  horse.  On  this  arch  is  the  above- 
mentioned  inscription  containing  the  names  of  the 
poUtarckt  of  the  city.  Leake  thinks  from  the  style 
of  the  sculpture,  and  Tafel  from  the  occurrence  of  the 
Dame  Flavins  in  the  inscription,  that  a  later  date 
ought  to  be  assigned  to  the  arch.  (A  drawing  of  it 
ia  given  by  Cousin^ry),  The  other  arch  is  near  the 
eastern  (said  in  Clarke's  Travtls,  iv.  p.  359,  by 
mistake,  (b  be  near  the  western)  extremity  of  the 
main  street.  (A  drawing  of  this  arch  also  is  given 
by  Cousin^  and  an  imaginary  restoration  by  Po- 
cocke.)  It  is  bnilt  of  brick  and  faced  with  marble, 
and  formeriy  consisted  of  three  archways.  The 
sculptured  camels  give  an  oriental  aspect  to  the 
monnraent;  and  it  is  generally  supposed  to  com- 
inemorate  the  victory  <$  Constantino  over  Lidnins 
or  over  the  Sarmatians. 

Near  the  line  of  the  main  street,  between  the  two 
above-mentioned  arches  are  four  Corinthian  columns 
supporting  an  architrave,  above  which  are  Carya- 
tides. This  monument  is  now  part  of  the  house  of 
a  Jew;  and,  from  a  notion  that  the  figures  were 
petrified  by  magic,  it  is  called  by  the  Spanish  Jews 
Xo*  Incantadn$.  The  Turks  call  it  Sunth-Malek. 
(A  view  will  be  found  in  Coosin^iy.and  a  more  cotreet 
one,  with  architectural  details,  in  Stuart  and  Revett's 
A  that.  Antiq.  voL  iil  ch.  9.  p.  53).  This  colonnade 
is  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  part  of  the  Pro- 
pylaea  of  the  Hippodrome,  the  position  of  which  is 
believed  by  Beaujour  and  Clarke  to  have  been  in 
the  sonth-eastem  part  of  the  town,  between  the  sea 
and  a  building  called  the  Rotunda,  now  a  moeque, 
previously  the  church  Mtld-Metropoti,  but  for- 
merly a  temple,  and  in  construction  similar  to  the 
Pantheon  at  Rome.  (Pococke  has  a  ground -plan 
of  this  building.)  Another  mosque  in  Thessa- 
lonica, called  Etki-Djuma,  is  said  by  Beaujour  to 
have  been  a  temple  consecrated  to  Venus  Thermaea. 
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The  city  walls  are  of  brick,  and  of  Greek  construe- 
tion,  resting  on  a  much  older  foundation,  which 
consists  of  hewn  stones  of  immense  thickness. 
Everywhere  are  brdcen  columns  and  fragments  of 
sculpture.  Many  remwns  were  taken  in  14-30  to 
Constantinople.  One  of  the  towers  in  the  city  wall 
is  called  the  Tower  of  the  Statue,  because  it  contains 
a  colossal  figure  of  Thessalonica,  with  the  repre- 
sentation of  a  ship  at  its  feet.  The  castle  is  putly 
Greek  and  partly  Venetian.  Some  columns  of  verd 
antique,  supposed  to  be  relics  of  a  temple  of  Herculea, 
are  to  be  noticed  there,  and  also  a  shattered  tri- 
nmphal  arch,  erected  (ai  an  inscription  proves)  ia 
the  reign  of  Hareus  Anrelins,  in  hcoonr  of  Antoninna 
Pins  and  his  daugbtfr  Faustina. 

In  harmony  with  what  has  been  noticed  of  its 
history,  Thessalonica  has  rtiany  remains  of  eccle- 
siastical antiquity.  Leake  says  that  in  this  respect 
it  surpasses  any  other  city  in  Greece.  The  church 
of  greatest  interest  (now  a  mosque)  is  that  of  St. 
Sophia,  bniK,  according  tn  tradition,  like  the  church 
of  the  same  name  at  Constantinople,  in  the  reign  of 
Justinian,  and  after  the  designs  cif  the  architect 
Anthemius.  This  church  is  often  mentioned  in  the 
records  of  the  Middle  Ages,  as  in  the  letters  of  Pope 
Innocent  IIL  and  in  the  acoodnt  of  the  Norman 
siege.  It  remains  very  entire,  and  is  fiiUy  described 
b]r  Beanjonr  and  Leake.  The  church  of  St.  De- 
metrius (apparently  the  third  on  the  same  site,  and 
now  also  a  mosque)  is  a  strocture  of  still  greater  site 
and  beauty.  Tafel  believes  that  it  was  erected  about 
the  end  of  the  seventh  century  ;  but  Leake  con- 
jectures, from  its  architectural  features,  that  it  was 
built  by  the  Latins  in  the  thirteenth.  Tafel  has 
collected  with  much  diligence  the  notices  of  a  great 
nnmber  of  churches  which  have  existed  in  Thessa- 
lonica. Dapper  says,  that  in  his  day  the  Greeks 
bad  the  use  of  thirty  churches.  Walpole  (in  Clarke's 
Travelt,  iv.  p.  349)  gives  the  nnmber  as  sixtAn. 
All  travellers  have  noticed  two  ancient  pulpits,coo- 
sisting  of  "  single  Mocks  of  variegated  marble,  with 
small  steps  cut  in  them,"  which  are  among  the  most 
interesting  ecclesiastical  remains  of  Thessalmica. 

6.  Authorities.  —  The  travellers  who  have 
described  Thessalonica  are  numerous.  The  most 
important  are  Paul  Lucas,  Second  Voyage,  1705  ; 
Pooock^  O$$cr^tion  of  Oe  Eatt,  1743—1745  ; 
Beaujour,  TabUatt  du  Commerce  de  la  Griee,  trans- 
lated into  English,  1800  ;  Clarke,  Travelt  tn  Eu- 
rope, ifc.  1810—1823  ;  Holhmd,  Travelt  m  tike 
Ionian  Iilet  <fc.,  1815 ;  Cousin^,  Voj/age  dant  la 
Macidame,  1831 ;  Leake,  NortKem  Greece,  1835  ; 
ZachariH,  Reite  m  den  Orient,  1840;  Grisebach, 
Heite  dareh  RumeKen,  1841 ;  Bowen,  Momt  Athot, 
Thettat^,  and  Epirut,  1852. 

In  the  Mimoiret  de  VAcadimt  del  Jnterip- 
Hont,  torn.  xxxviiL  Sect,  hitt  pp.  121 — 146,  is 
an  essay  on  the  subject  of  Thessalonica  by  the 
Abb^  Belley;  but  the  meet  elaborate  work  oo 
the  subject  is  that  by  Tafel,  the  first  part  of  whieb 
was  published   at  Tttbingeo  in  1835.     This  was 
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•ftCTwarda  nprinted  la  "ProhgooMM*  telh*  J9i>- 
lerlatio  de  Themalomea  gutque  Agro  Qtogn^iiea, 
Berlin,  1839.  Wkh  Um  ihoold  to  oompuid  hii 
ymk  oo  tfae  Via  Egmatia.  To  tboa  MUhoritiM  w* 
OQght  to  add  tii*  intradoetiao  to  mom  of  the  oom- 
mentaries  oo  St.  Pnl'e  EpM—  to  tit  TkefalomaM, 
— opeciallj  thoae  of  Koch  (Beriin  1849)  and  Liine- 
mann  (GiSttingm,  1850).  [J.  &  H.] 

TUE'STIA.    [THESTtKHsn.] 

THESTIENSES  (9»arua.  Pd.  ▼.  7),  arananalljr 
called  the  inhabitants  of  a  town  Thestia  in  Aetolia. 
Bat  no  town  of  thia  nam*  ia  meotioaed  bj  the 
ancient  writera,  and  it  ia  not  improbable  that  the 
town.itaelf  was  called  Strruu.  The  name  occurs 
only  in  Polybins,  and  the  exact  sita  of  the  place  ia 
unknown.  We  oolj  learn,  from  the  nanatiTe  cf 
Poljrbins,  that  it  was  situated  in  the  Northern  jiart 
of  the  upper  plain  of  Aetolia.  The  name  is  per- 
haps connected  with  Theatins,  one  of  the  old  Aeto- 
lian  brroea. 

THETI'DIUM  (errUtwr,  Strab.  iz.  p.  431  ; 
Polyb.  xnii.  3,  4;  StTlSnor,  Enrip.  Amh'om.  SO; 
•etrrfteiar,  Steph.  B.  J.  ff. :  £(*.  emStvt),  a  place 
in  Tbeasalj,  cloae  to  FhanuUns,  where  FUminiDos 
•noamped  at  the  end  of  the  second  match  from 
Pberae  towards  Scotnssa,  before  the  battle  of  Crno- 
scephslae  It  derired  its  name  from  Thetis,  the 
mother  of  Achillee,  the  national  hero  of  the  Achaean 
Phthiota*.  Leake  pkces  it  at  or  near  Magila,  on 
the  opposite  bank  of  the  Enipeua.  (ATortlUm 
Oreeos,  roL  iv.  pp.  472, 473.) 

TUEUDO'RIA,  one  cf  the  chief  towns  of  tha 
Athamanw  in  Kpeima,  ia  identified  bj  Leake  with 
the  modem  ThodllMama,  a  Tillage  situated  near 
Mtxml  Ttmttrka  in  a  paaa  which  leads  from  the 
Aohelous  to  tfae  Anushthus.  (Lir.  zxxriii.  I  ; 
Leake,  Norllum  Greece,  roL  ir.  p.  218.) 

THEITHA,  a  town  of  Thessaly,  near  tha  frontiers 
of  Dolopia      (Lir.  xxxii.  la) 

THEUPROSOPON.    [Pboeiicia,  p.  M6,  a.] 

TUEVESTE  (»Mv«m|,  Ptol.  ir.  3.  $  30),  an  im- 
nrtant  town  of  Numidia,  but  which  ia  only  mentioned 
in  the  ktar  writers.  It  was  a  Roman  colonj  (Gmter, 
/iwer.  p.  600;  Jtm.AiU.  p.  27),  and  the  place  where 
many  roads  running  in  a  SE.  direction  into  the  Boman 
proTince  of  Africa,  had  their  commencement.  (Cf, 
ltm.AtU.  pp.  33,  46,  47,  53,  54.)  It  is  theto?mof 
7°e6esta,  rscently  discovered  bj  Gvieral  Megrier,  coa- 
sidersble  ruins  of  which  stUl  exist,  especiallj  the 
ancient  walls,  the  drcamfennee  of  which  indicates 
a  town  capable  of  coDtaining  40,000  inhabitants. 
(See  Letronne,  in  Rn.  ArcUoiL  It.  p.  360,  sqq. ; 
Sm-  lAredt  TViompAe  de  Teoetta,  4c.,  Paris,  1847; 
Jahn's  JaMudttr,  lii.  p.  409.)  [T.  U.  D.J 

THIA.    [Thbr*.] 

THL\NNICE  (9wnuc^,  Arrian,  Ar.  P.  Eta 
p.  7),  or  THIANITICE  (Jdmtru^,  Anon.  Per.  P. 
Ewe.  p.  14),  a  district  of  Asia  in  the  Pootus  Eoxinus, 
which  was  separated  from  Colchin  bj  the  river  Opbis. 
Its  name  probably  should  be  Sannice,  as  the  Sauni, 
or  Ttani,  were  a  well-known  people  in  this  region.  I 
(Cf.  Mammt,  ir.  pw378,  vi  pt.  2.  p.  421;  Gail,  ad 
Arrian.  p.  95.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

TUIAR,  a  town  of  the  Conteetani  in  Hispania 
Tarraconensis,  between  Carthago  Nora,  and  Ilici  (  /(m. 
AuL  p.  401).  Variously  identified  with  Salt  Oiaet 
and  Qritweh,  near  which  ktter  place  are  many  ruina. 
(Florez,  £^.Sagr.  t.  p.  30,  vii.  p.  124.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

THIBA  (elfo:  Etk.  eltios),  a  district  in  Pootus, 
so  called  from  an  Amazon  shun  there  by  Uercules. 
The  inhabitanto  wen  aaid  to  to  aooeien,  whose 


THISBE. 

bnath  waa  pobooms,  and  who  wnold  not  pariah  if 
thrown  into  the  water,  but  would  Boat  od  the 
aat&M.  (Ensteth.  ad  J>iimgt.  Per.  8S8;  Steph.  B. 
t.  V.  eiCafa;  Pint  Sgmp.  T.  7.  §  1;  Pbyhrefa.  9. 
PUn.  Tu.  2.  s.  2.) 

THILSAPHATA  (Amm.  Mara  xzr.  8),  •  ftrti- 
fied  town  in  the  south  of  Heaopotamia,  pratMblj  the 
present  Tel  el  Ham,  totween  if  aid  and  the  Sima; 
in  theneighbourhood  of  tha  Tigrit.  [V?] 

THILUTHA,  an  impr^nable  fortreaa  on  an 
island  in  the  Enphratea,  near  Anatho,  which  d^ed 
the  aims  of  Julian  (Amm.  Haro.  zzh.  2).  Zoai- 
moa  (iiL  IS)  speaks  of  thia  ishuid,  and  of  the 
impregnable  fortnes  (jpfoifm  ixvpirrrrar)  aXa- 
ated  upon  it,  but  without  mentioning  its  name.  It 
ia  deecribed  by  Isidorua  Chanx  (Mom*.  P4w1k. 
S  1,  ad.  C.  liUUer)  as  an  ishuid  in  the  Enidumtes, 
oootaining  a  treasury  of  the  Parthiana,  and  distant 
two  achooii  from  Juiatho.  Tto  old  editiona  md 
'OAoCoiif;  but  the  MSS.  hare  'OAoCovt,  which 
UBller  has  changed  into  BAalois,  and  there  can 
to  Ultle  doubt  of  the  propriety  of  this  oomactica. 
It  corresponds  to  tto  iaknd  csOed  TSBmt  by 
Chesney  (roL  L  p.  57),  and  in  hia  map  TeZat  or 
A»ateB>ei,  containing  ruins  of  Tsry  ancient  build- 
ugs.  (See  Holler,  <i<f  hid.  Char.  L  e.) 

THINAE  (e<nu,  or  Xrai,  Ptol.  riL  3.  §S,Tia. 
27.  $  12),  or  TUIKA  (Sun,  Anian,  Per.  M.  Etytlm: 
p.  36),  a  capital  city  of  the  Sinae,  who  carried  en 
here  a  large  commerce  in  silk  and  woollen  stu&  It 
appeals  to  hare  been  an  ancient  tradition  that  the 
city  was  sonounded  with  brazen  walla  ;  bat  Ptolemy 
remaib  that  these  did  not  exist  there,  nor  anytbisf; 
else  worthy  of  remark.  The  ancient  writers  diffiir 
very  considerably  as  to  its  stoation.  Accotdiog  to 
tfae  most  probable  accounts  it  was  either  Nemkm,  or 
rather  perhaps  Tkm,  Tin,  or  TVm,  in  the  pioviuee 
SekeHa,  where,  according  to  the  aoooanta  cf  tto 
Cbineee  themaelTes,  tto  6ret  kingdom  of  Sim,  or 
China,  was  founded.  (Cf.  BiUar,  Erdbmde,  i. 
p.  199.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

THINaDES  (j>>  9oiM*s  tfn,  L  «.  de  Sand  BtO, 
PtoL  ir.  5.  §  18),  a  mountain  cf  Egypt,  belaoeing 
to  tto  Libyan  chain,  oo  tto  S.  borders  of  liar- 
marica.  [T.  H.  D.] 

THtBMIDA,  a  place  in  Nnmidia,  the  aituation  of 
which  is  totally  unknown.  (SalL  Jng.  18.)  [T.  H.  O.] 

THIS.     [Abtdus.] 

THISBE  (ei(r«i).  Honk,  Pans.,  Steph.  B.  «.  *.; 
efaftu,  Strah.,  Xen. :  Etk.  9uita»s),  a  town  of 
Boeotia,  described  by  Stiato  aa  situated  at  a  atort 
distance  frxm  the  aea,  under  tto  southern  side  of 
Helicon,  bordering  upon  tto  coofiocB  of  Thespias 
and  Coroneia.  (Slrab.  ix.  p.411.)  Thisto  is  men- 
tioned by  Homer,  who  says  that  it  abounds  in  wild 
pigeons  (Ttokvrftirpmri  rt  eivfqr,  H.  a.  502);  and 
baih  Strato  and  Stephanas  B.  remark  ttot  thia  Cfi- 
thet  was  giren  to  the  city  from  the  abundance  of 
wild  pigeons  at  the  harbour  of  Thisbe.  Xenopbon 
remarks  ttot  Cleomlsotna  marched  through  tto 
territory  of  Thisto  on  his  way  to  Creums  tofbre  tto 
baUle  of  Leuctra.  (iBefi.  tI  4.  §  3.)  Tto  only 
public  building  at  Thisto  mentioned  by  Pansaniaa 
(ix.  32.  §  3)  was  a  temple  oi  Hercules,  to  whom  a 
feetival  was  celebrated.  Tto  same  writer  adds  that 
totween  the  mountain  on  tto  aea-side  and  tto  moun- 
tain at  tto  foot  of  which  tto  town  stood,  there  is  a  plain 
which  would  to  inundated  by  the  water  flowing  inio 
it,  were  it  not  for  a  mole  or  caaaeway  constrtKted 
through  tto  middle,  by  means  of  which  tto  water  it 
direrted  erery  year  into  tto  part  of  tto  plain  lying 
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on  one  tide  of  tha  euutewHj,  while  thmt  on  Uie  otber 
is  cnltiTaMd.  The  ruins  of  Thisbe  are  fonnd  at 
KaUtia.  "  The  {nsition  is  between  two  great  sum- 
mits of  the  monniain,  now  called  Karannmghi  and 
Paleovund,  which  rise  majestically  above  the  Tale, 
clothed  with  trees,  in  the  upper  part,  and  coTered 
with  snow  at  the  top.  The  modem  village  lies  in  a 
little  hollow  sorroonded  on  all  sides  b;  low  clifis 
ooDnected  with  the  last  falls  of  the  mountain.  The 
walls  of  Thiabe  were  about  a  mile  in  drcnit,  follow, 
ing  the  crest  of  the  cli&  which  sturound  the  village ; 
they  are  chiefly  preserved  on  the  side  towards 
D<i)nn&  and  the  sontb-east.  The  masoury  is  for 
the  most  part  of  the  fourth  order,  or  faced  with 
equal  layers  of  large,  obloog,  quadrangular  stones  on 
the  outside,  the  interior  as  usual  being  filled  with 
loose  rubble.  On  the  principal  height  which  lie* 
towards  the  mountain,  and  which  is  an  entire  mass 
of  rock,  appear  some  reparations  of  a  later  date  than 
the  rest  of  the  walls,  and  there  are  many  Hellenic 
foundations  <hi  the  face  of  this  rock  towards  the 
Tillage.  In  the  olifiii  outside  the  walls,  to  the  north- 
west and  south,  there  are  many  sepulchral  ezcava- 
tions."  (Leake,  Nortkent  Griea,  vol.  ii.  p.  606.) 
Leake  observed  the  mole  or  causeway  which  Pansa- 
nias  describes,  and  which  serves  for  a  road  across  the 
marsh  to  the  port.  The  same  writer  remarks  that, 
as  the  plain  of  Tfaisbe  is  completely  surrounded  by 
heights,  there  is  no  issue  for  the  river  which  rises  in 
the  Ascraea  and  here  terminates.  "  The  river  crosses 
the  causeway  into  the  marsh  by  two  openings,  the 
closing  of  which  in  the  winter  or  spring  would  at 
any  time  cause  the  upper  part  of  the  plain  to  be  in- 
undated, and  leave  the  lower  fit  for  cultivation  in 
the  summer;  but  as  the  river  is  now  allowed  to  flow 
constantly  through  them,  the  western  side  is  always 
in  a  state  of  marsh,  and  the  ground  has  become 
much  higher  on  the  eastern  side." 

The  port  of  Thisbe  is  now  called  Vaih^.  The 
shore  is  very  rocky,  and  abounds  in  wild  pigeons,  as 
Strabo  and  Stephanos  have  observed ;  but  there  is 
also  a  considerable  number  at  Kakiiia  itfel£  The 
Soman  poets  also  allude  to  the  pigeons  of  Thisbe. 
Hence  Ovid  (^Met.  zi.  300)  speaks  of  the  "  This- 
baeae  columbae,"  and  Statins  (Thd>.  viL  S61)  de- 
aeribes  Thisbe  as  "Dionaeis  avibns  circumsona." 
Thisbe  is  mentioned  both  by  Pliny  (iv.  7.  s.  12)  and 
Ptolemy  (iii.  15.  §  20). 

THISOA.     [Theisoa.] 

THITTS.    [Heoauipous.] 

THMUIS  (e^tovir,  Herod,  ii.  168;  Aristides, 
Aegspt.  vol.  iii.  p.  610;  Ptol.  iv.  5.  §  SI),  the 
modem  Tmai,  was  a  town  in  Lower  Aegypt,  situ- 
ated upon  a  canal  E.  of  the  Nile,  between  its  Tanite 
and  Mendesian  branches.  It  was  the  capital  of  the 
Thmnite  Kome,  in  which  the  Calasirian  division  of 
the  Aegyptian  army  possessed  lands.  At  the  time 
of  Herodutns's  visit  to  tlie  Delta  the  Thmnite  Nome 
bad  been  incorporated  with  the  Mendesian.  Their 
incorporation  was  doubtless  owing,  partly  to  the 
(uperior  size  of  the  latter,  and  partly  to  their  having 
a  common  object  of  worship  in  the  goat  Hendes 
(Am),  of  whom  Thmu  was  in  the  old  Aegyptian 
language  (Hieronym.  m /foiam,  zlvi.  I)  the  appella- 
tion. In  the  reigns  of  Valentinian  md  Tbeodosins 
the  Great  (a.  d.  375,  foil.)  Thmuis  was  a  town  of 
■ome  consequence,  governed  by  its  own  magistrates, 
and  exempt  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Alexandrian 
prefect  ( Amm.  Marc.  xxii.  1 6.  §  6).  It  was  also 
•n  episcopal  see,  and  one  of  its  bishops,  Serapion,  is 
mentioned  by  Hendeanos.  (ap-Pkotitim,  p.  65,  ed. 
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Bekker.)  Remains  of  the  aaciant  dtj  are  supposed 
to  exist  at  Td-etmai  or  "Tmai,  SW.  of  Mmuoorah. 
A  monolithal  shrine  and  many  sarcophagi  of  granite 
have  been  found  there,  and  a  factitions  mound  at 
the  village  of  Temay,  raised  above  the  level  of  the 
innndation,  is  probably  an  Aegyptian  work.  (Cham- 
poilion,  Egspte  toiu  la  Pkaraoru.,  vol.  ii.  p.  114.) 
That  dykes  were  eesential  to  the  preservation  of  the 
city  appears  from  the  descriptbn  of  it  by  Aristides 
(J.  c.),  who  represents  Thmuis  as  standing  upon  and 
surrounded  by  flat  and  marshy  grounds.    [W.B.D.] 

THOAE.       [ECHIHADKS.] 

THOANA.    [Thaha] 

THO'ASIS  or  THOA'BIUS  (8^u  or  Bodfas), 
a  small  coast  river  in  Pontua  Polemoniacus  (Arrian, 
Penpi  P.  je.  p.  16;  An<ffl.  Peripl  P.E.f.1 1),  is 
now  called  Ghemth,  Irmale,  at  perhaps  more  cor- 
rectly Thuurtk  Irmale.  (Hamilton,  Raearchet,  i.  p. 
279.)  [L.  a] 

THO'CNIA(eoMci'(a,  9iKnm:  Eth.  e«Ki<cvr),a 
town  of  Arcadia  in  the  district  Parrhasia,  situated 
upon  a  height  on  the  river  AminiilB,  which  flows  into 
the  Helisaon,  a  tributary  of  the  Alpheius.  The  town 
was  said  to  have  been  fotmded  by  Thocnus,  the  son 
of  Lycaon,  and  was  deserted  in  the  time  of  Pau- 
sanias,  as  its  inhabitants  had  been  removed  to  Me- 
galopolis. It  is  placed  by  Leake  in  the  position  of 
Vromotila.  (Pans.  viii.  3.  §  2,  27.  §  4,  29.  §  5; 
Steph.  B.  :  v.;  Leake.  Mono,  ToL  iL  p.  293.) 

THOMNA.    [Tamha.] 

THONITIS  LACUS.     [Thospitis.] 

THOEAE.     [Attica,  p.  331,  a.] 

TROPICUS  (eofwnli:  Eth.  eop&iot:  ThtrOdy, 
a  town  of  Attica  on  the  SE.  coast,  and  about  7  or  8 
miles  N.  of  the  promontory  of  Snnium,  was  origi- 
nally one  of  the  twelve  cities  into  which  Attica  is 
said  to  have  been  divided  before  the  time  of  Thesetis, 
and  was  afterwards  a  demus  belonging  to  the  tribe 
Acamantis.  (Strab.  iz.  pi  397.)  It  continued  to 
be  a  place  of  importance  during  the  flourishing 
period  of  Athenian  faistwy,  as  its  existing  remains 
prove,  and  was  hence  fortified  by  the  Athenians  in  the 
24th  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  War.  (Xen.  SelL  L 
S.  §  1.)  It  was  distant  60  stadia  from  Anaphlystns 
upon  the  western  coast.  (Xen.  da  VtcL  4.  §  43.) 
Thoricus  is  celebrated  in  mythology  as  the  residence 
of  Cephalns,  whom  Eos  or  Aurora  carried  off  to 
dwell  with  the  gods.  (ApoUod.  ii.  4.  §  7 ;  Eurip. 
Bippol  455.)  It  has  been  conjectured  by  Words- 
worth, with  much  probability,  that  the  idea  of  Tho- 
ricus was  assodsted  in  the  Aliheuian  mind  with  such 
a  translation  to  the  gods,  and  that  the  "  Thoridan 
stone"  (8of)(Kias  rirpos)  mentioned  by  Sophooies 
((Ted  Cot  1595),  respecting  which  there  has  been  so 
much  doubt,  probably  has  reference  to  such  a  migra- 
tion, as  the  poet  is  describing  a  similar  translation 
of  Oedipus. 

The  fortificatioaa  of  Thoricus  snrroanded  a  small 
plain,  which  terminates  in  the  harbour  of  the  dty, 
now  called  Porto  Mcmdri.  The  ruins  of  the  walla 
may  be  traced  following  the  crest  of  the  hills  (m  the 
nonhera  and  southern  sides  of  the  plain,  and  cross- 
ing it  on  the  west  The  acropolis  seems  to  have 
stood  upon  a  hp'ght  rising  above  the  sheltered  creek 
of  FrangS  Lkniiiia,  which  is  separated  only  by  a 
cape  ftoia  Porto  Mamdri.  Below  this  height,  on 
the  northern  dde,  are  the  ruins  of  a  theatre,  of  a 
singular  form,  being  an  irregular  curve,  with  one  of 
the  ddes  longer  than  the  other.  In  the  plain,  to  the 
westward,  are  the  remains  of  a  quadranguhir  colon- 
nade, with  Doris  odnmns.    (Leake,  Demi  of  A  ttiea, 
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p.  68,  aeq.Sndad.;  Wonkwotfa,  ^OeMawtilaKa, 
p.  208,  Mq.) 

THOBNAX  (,B6frai).  1.  A  mooiibuD  nar  the 
dtjr  of  Hannione  in  Argolis,  betwMo  which  and  Ut. 
Pron  th6  Toad  ru  fiom  Hanniooa  to  Halice.  It 
«M  sabaeqnaotly  ailed  Coocygimn,  becanae  Zena 
waa  aaid  to  have  been  hen  tranafarmed  into  a  enckoo; 
and  on  ita  aommit  waa  a  temple  of  Zens  Coccygiiu. 
(Pane.  iL  36.  §§  1,  2;  Leake,  Pekpomtaiaea,  p. 
aSS;  Curtina,  AbpouMMW,  ToL  iL  p.  463.) 

S.  A  moaotain  in  Laoooia,  on  the  nad  from 
Sparta  to  SelUaia,  npoo  which  atood  a  coknaal  ata- 
toe  of  Apollo  Pjrthaena.  (Herod.  1 69;  Pane.  UL  10. 
§  8;  Staph.  B.  t.  v.;  Leake,  Mono,  roL  iL  p,  534, 
/Uctpowunaoa,  pp.  348, 3SS ;  Boblaye,  Seek.  p.  7fi ; 
Boaa,  Ptlopomu$,  p,  190;  CnrtiaB,  iVtoponmaoe, 
ToL  ii.  pp.  237,  259.) 

TUO'SPIA  (evowlo,  Ptol.  T.  IS.  §  19,  viiL  19. 
§  12),  the  capital  of  the  diatrict  Thoepitis.  [T.  H.  D.] 

THOSPI'TIS  (ewnrrrii,  Ptol.  T.  13.  §  18X  a 
diatriet  of  Armeoia  Miyor.  It  lay  at  the  noctbeni 
aide  of  the  Lacds  Tbobpitbs  (4  ^tnlris  fd^urt, 
Ptd.  ib.  g  7).  throagh  which  the  Tigris  dowed  (Plin. 
n.  27.  a.  31).  It  ia  perhapa  the  aame  lake  called 
Thonitia  orTbopitis  b;  Strabo  (fimrins  or  eMrrru, 
xi.  p.  529),  and  Priadan  (Laeoa  Thooitidis,  Perieg. 
913),  the  water  of  which  is  deaeiibed  bj  Strabo  as 
Aitroos  and  undrinkable.  It  is  probablj  the  modem 
{fan,  in  the  district  of  Toip,  and  hence  called  bj 
the  Armenians  Dmow  Toipai.  [T.  H.  D.] 

TURA'CIA  (epjfn),  Horn.;  BinfiAii,  Herod,  i. 
168,  or  eptifini,  ir.  99;  Attic,  eft^n):  Elh.  Sp9i{, 
Horn.;  ep^If,  Herod. Tiii.  116;  Attic,  8^;  Trag. 
Spp{:  Thrax.  Tbrex,  the  Utter  form  being  ohieflj, 
if  not  ezclasiveljr,  empUjed  of  gUdiatora),  a  ooontrjr 
at  the  aoatfa-eastem  extremity  of  Europe,  and  aepa- 
nted  from  Asia  only  by  the  Propontia  and  ita  two 
nanow  channels,  the  Bosporus  and  the  HeUeepoot. 

L  Mams.  —  Beeidea  ita  ordinary  name,  tfae  ooon- 
tiy  bad,  according  to  Staph.  B.  (a.  «.),  two  older  ap- 
pellatieaa,  HtfKti  and  'SfU;  and  Gellioa  (xir.  6) 
mentioos  Sithoo  aa  another.  Beapecting  the  origin 
of  theee  names,  Tariooa  conjectures  hsTe  been  made 
both  in  ancient  and  in  modem  times;  but  aa  none  of 
them,  with  the  exception  to  be  presently  mentioned, 
are  of  much  value,  it  ia  not  worth  while  to  devote 
any  space  to  their  cooaid^ratian.  *  The  exception 
allnded  to  is  the  etymology  adopted  by  CoL  More 
(ffut.  of  Lamg.  emd  Lit.  o/Ahc.  Greece,  i.  p.  153, 
note),  which  ia  far  more  probable  and  aatisCao- 
toiy  than  any  other  that  the  present  writer  baa  seen, 
and  which  derives  the  name  Thrace  from  the  adjec- 
tive Tfaxtia,  "  rugged,"  by  the  common  ttanafer  of 
the  aspirate.  Thus  the  name  would  indicate  the  geo- 
graphical character  of  the  variona  districts  to  which 
it  ia  given ;  for,  as  we  shall  aea,  it  was  by  no  means 
confined  to  the  country  which  is  the  special  subject 
of  the  present  notice. 

II.  ExTBiTT.  —  In  the  earlieat  times,  the  region 
called  Thrace  had  no  definite  boundaries,  but  waa 
often  regarded  aa  comprising  all  that  part  of  Europe 
which  liea  to  the  north  of  Greece.  Macedonia,  in 
the  eoath,  ia  spoken  of  by  Hecataena  as  belonging  to 
it  (cf.  HeL  ii.  2,  sob  fin.,  where  the  Chalcidic  poo- 
insula  ia  deacribed  tmder  the  title  ot  Thrace);  and 


*  Thoee  who  are  curious  about  such  matters  may 
consult  Steph.  B.  <.  r.;  Eostatb.  ad  Dion.  Per.  322, 
323;  Sickler,  Bama.  i.  p^  480;  Berkel  ad  Steph.  B. 
p.  400;  Txschncke.  ai  MtL  ii.  2.  p.  62;  Kenrick, 
PhiloL  Unt.  L  p.  618. 
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Seytiiia,  in  the  north,  is  inelnded  in  it  by  Staph.  B. 
(a.  r.  ScMai:  ct  Amm.  xxviL  4.  §  3).  This  axpiainB 
the  &ble  reported  by  Andnw  (Tsetz.  ad  Lgeofkr. 
894),  to  the  eflect  that  Ooeanna  bad  fixir  dac^tan, 
Aaia,  Libya,  Enropa,  and  Thrada;  tiina  elevating 
the  laat-namied  oountiy  to  the  rank  of  otie  of  the  fata 
quarters  of  the  known— or  rather  nnknovm — worid. 
But  aa  the  Greeks  extended  their  geographical  know- 
ledge, the  designation  Thrace  became  more  raatrictad 
in  its  a]^>liGatioo,  and  at  length  was  generally  given 
to  that  part  of  Enn^  which  ia  induAed  within  tfaa 
foUowing  boondaries:  the  later  on  the  N.  (StiabL  n. 
p.  129;  Plin.  iv.  18;  MeL  ii.  2);  the  Enxine  and 
the  Bosporaa  oo  the  E.;  the  Pnpontia,  the  Heliea- 
pont,  the  Aegean,  and  the  northern  part  of  Mace- 
donia, on  the  &;  the  Strymon,  or  snhaeqaently,  L  & 
in  the  time  of  Philip  II.  and  hia  son  Alexander  the 
Great,  the  Neatoa  (Strab.  vii.  ppi  323,  330;  Ftd. 
ill  II),  and  the  countriea  oocapied  by  the  Illyiiaiia, 
on  the  W.,  where,  however,  the  bomidaiy  was  never 
very  settled  or  aocorataly  known.  (Plin.  and  MeL 
a.  CO.)  These  were  tile  limit*  of  Thrace  nntn  the 
Bomans  sobdned  the  coontiy,  when,  in  the  reign  of 
Aognstss,  it  waa  divided  into  two  parts,  separated 
by  the  Owmns;  the  portion  to  the  south  of  that 
mountain  chain  retaining  the  name  of  Thrace,  while 
the  part  between  the  later  and  the  Haemns  reodved 
the  appelUtioo  of  Moesta,  and  was  constitoted  a  Bo- 
man  province.  [Mobba,  VoL  IL  p.  367.]  Bat  even 
after  this  period  both  conntiies  were  aometimea  in- 
cloded  under  the  old  name,  which  the  Latin  poets 
frequently  nsed  in  its  earliest  and  widest  extent  of 
meaning.  (Cf.  Heyne,  ad  Virg.  Aem.  xL  659 ;  Bar- 
man, ad  VaL  Fiaec  iv.  280;  Mancker,  ad  Bjgm. 
Fab.  138;  Txschucke,  ad  Mel.  iL  2.  pi  63.)  Aa 
the  little  that  ia  known  about  Moeeia  ia  stated  in 
the  article  above  referred  to,  the  present  will,  as  far 
as  possible,  be  confined  to  Thrace  pn^er,  or  sooth  of 
the  Haemus,  correapoodlng  pretty  nearly  to  the 
modem  SotmuUa,  which,  however,  extends  some- 
what more  to  the  west  than  ancient  Thrace. 

III.  Phtsicai.  Gboorapht,  Cuuats,  Pbo- 
DUcnoHS,  &C.  —  Many  drcnmatances  might  have 
led  OS  to  expect  that  the  andenta  would  have  trans- 
mitted to  OS  full  information  respecting  Thrace:  ita 
proximity  to  Greece;  the  muneroos  Greek  colonies 
established  in  it;  the  fact  that  it  was  traversed  by 
the  highroad  between  Europe  and  Asia;  and  that 
the  capital  of  the  Eastern  Empire  was  sitnated  in 
it, — all  these  things  seem  calculated  to  attract  atten- 
tion to  the  country  in  an  unusual  degree,  and  to  in- 
daoe  authors  of  various  kinds  to  employ  thdr  pens 
in  reoirdiiig  its  natural  and  political  hiatary.  Yet 
the  latest  and  moat  profbtmd  historian  of  Greece  is 
compelled  to  admit  that,  apart  from  two  main  roada, 
"  scarcely  anything  whatever  is  known  of  [the  inte- 
rior of)  the  ooontiy.''  (Grote,vd.  xiLp.34,nate.  For 
this  various  reasons  may  be  assigned;  bat  the  prin- 
dpal  one  is  the  barbaroua  character,  in  all  ages,  of 
the  occupants  of  the  Und,  which  hss,  at  least  ontil 
veiy  recently,  precluded  the  possibility  of  its  ex|do- 
rataon  by  peaoefal  travaUers.*     Tboae  who  bare 


*  Even  one  of  the  latest  travellers  there,  M.  Ti- 
quesnel,  comndssiooed  by  the  Fimch  govermjient, 
and  oountenanoed  by  the  Turkish  authorities,  found 
it  impossible  to  induce  his  guides  to  conduct  him 
to  a  certain  district  which  be  wished  to  visit,  al- 
though be  oSsred  to  take  as  numerous  an  escort  as 
they  pleased.  (See  Archivet  det  Jtiuiom  idmL  et 
fix.  ruL  L  p.  210.) 
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trnvened  it  lave  been  almwt  imruiablj  engagecl  in 
military  enterpriBes,  and  too  mnch  occapied  with 
their  immediate  objects  to  have  either  opporbmit; 
or  inclination,  even  had  they  posaeseed  the  necessary 
qnalifications,  to  observe  and  describe  the  natnral 
features  of  the  country.  What  adds  tu  the  difficulty 
of  the  writer  on  the  classical  |;eography  of  Thiace 
is  the  unfortunate  loes  of  the  vliole  of  that  por- 
tion of  the  seventh  book  of  Strabo  which  was  de- 
voted to  the  subject  Strabo,  in  several  parts  of 
his  work,  treats  incidentally  of  Thrace:  bat  this  is 
a  poor  substitute  for  the  more  systematic  account  of 
it  which  has  perished,  and  of  which  little  more  than 
a  table  of  contents  has  been  preserved  in  the  meagre 
epitome  which  alone  remains  of  it. 

In  modem  times,  several  travellen  have  en- 
'  deavonred,  with  various  degrees  of  success,  to  explore 
the  country  ;  and  some  of  them  have  published  the 
results  of  their  investigations  ;  but  it  is  evident  from 
their  very  frequent  disagreement  as  to  the  sites  of 
the  places  which  they  attempt  to  identify  with  those 
mentioned  in  ancient  writers,  that  as  yet  the  neces- 
sary data  have  not  been  obtained  ;  and  the  Itiner- 
aries, instead  of  assisting,  not  seldom  add  to  the 
difficulty  of  the  task,  and  render  its  accomplishment 
almost  hopeless.  Moreover,  the  extent  of  country 
examined  by  these  travellers  was  very  limited.  "  The 
monntainons  region  of  Rhodope,  bounded  on  the  west 
by  the  Strymon,  on  the  north  and  east  by  the  Hebrus, 
and  OD  the  south  by  the  Aegean,  is  a  terra  incognita, 
except  the  few  Grecian  colonies  on  the  coast.  Very  few 
travellers  have  passed  along  or  described  the  southern 
or  king's  road  ;  while  the  region  in  the  interior,  apart 
ficom  the  highroad,  was  absolutely  unexplored  until  the 
visit  of  M.  Viquesnel  in  1847.     (Grote,  L  c.) 

The  results  of  this  traveller's  researches  have  not 
yet,  we  believe,  appeared  in  a  complete  and  connected 
form.  His  reports  to  the  French  minister  by  whom 
he  was  oommisaioued  are  pobUsbed  in  the  work 
already  referred  to  ;  but  mos^of  them  are  mere  out- 
lines, written  on  the  spot  from  brief  notes.  They 
contain  imich  that  is  valuable  and  interesting  ;  but 
no  one  except  their  author  could  make  full  use  of 
them  ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  may  be  able  to 
employ  the  materials  so  ably  collected  in  the  com- 
position of  a  work  tliat  would  dispel  much  of  the 
obscurity  that  at  present  rests  upon  the  country. 
H.  Viquesnel  was  engaged  little  more  than  a  year  in 
Thrace,  a  period  evidently  insufficient  for  its  complete 
exploration  ;  accordingly  he  seems  to  have  devoted 
his  principal  attention  to  its  geology,  especially  of  the 
the  mountain  systems,  above  all  in  the  district  of 
Bhodope. 

AcoDrding  to  Ami  Bon^s  chart  of  the  geological 
Bbneture  of  the  globe,  copied  in  Johnston's  Phgtical 
Atbu,  the  three  principal  geological  formations  in 
Thrace  are  :  (1)  the  crystalline  schistous,  compre- 
hending all  the  granitoid  rocks  ;  this  occupies  the 
W.  portion  of  the  country,  and  a  small  district  on  the 
Euzine,  hnmediately  S.  of  the  Haemus  :  (2)  the 
tertiary,  extending  over  the  btuin  of  the  Hebras : 
(3)  the  primary  stratifications,  or  the  transitian 
aeries,  including  the  carboniferous  formations  ;  this 
ocscnpies  the  SE.  part  of  the  country,  and  a  region  S. 
of  the  Haemus,  and  W.  of  the  tertiary  formarion 
mbore  mentioned.  Near  the  sources  of  the  Bourghae, 
Viquesnel  found  volcanic  rocks  (p.  213). 

The  surface  of  Thrace  Is,  on  the  whole,  decidedly 
jnoostainons,  the  vast  plains  spoken  of  by  Virgil 
(^Aen.  iii.  13)  belonging  to  Moesia.  From  the  grut 
range  of  Haemus,  three  chains  of  mountaius  branch 
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off  towards  the  SE.,  and  with  their  variona  rami- 
fications occupy  nearly  the  entire  country.  The 
most  westeriy  of  these  begins  at  the  NW.  extremity 
of  the  boundary  line,  and  soon  separates  into  two 
almost  parallel  ranges,  the  Pangaens  and  Rhodope, 
which  are  separated  from  each  other  by  the  river 
Nestns  ;  the  former  filling  up  the  whole  space  be- 
tween that  river  and  the  Strymon,  the  Utter  the 
district  E.  of  the  Nestus  and  SW.  of  the  Hebms. 
Both  Pangaens  and  Bhodope  extend  down  to  the 
coast  of  the  Aegean,  and  the  latter  is  continued 
parallel  to  it  as  far  E.  as  the  Hebms.  The  central 
offshoot  of  the  Haemus  branches  off  between  the 
sources  of  the  Hebrus  and  the  Tonzns,  and  extends 
to  their  junction  near  Hadiianopolis,  The  most 
easterly  daia  diverges  from  the  Haemns  about  lOO 
miles  W.  of  the  Enxine,  to  the  W.  shore  of  which  it 
is  nesriy  parallel,  though  it  gradnally  approachea 
nearer  to  it  from  N.  to  S.;  it  extends  as  far  as  the 
Boeporus,  and  with  its  lateral  offiihoots  occupies 
nearly  the  whole  country  between  the  £.  tributaries 
of  the  Hebrus  and  the  Euzine.  The  central  and  £. 
ranges  appear  to  have  had  no  general  distmetiva 
names  ;  at  least  we  are  not  aware  that  any  occur  in 
ancient  writers  :  the  modem  name  of  the  most  east- 
erly is  the  Strandja-Dagh.  A  continnation  of  this 
range  extends  along  the  shore  of  the  Propontis,  and 
is  now  called  the  Tdar-Dagh. 

The  loftiest  peaks,  among  these  monntahis,  hehtng 
to  Rhodope,  and  attain  an  elevation  of  about  8500 
fegt  (^Hquesnel,  p.  325) ;  the  summits  of  the 
Stran^a-Dagh,  are  2600  feet  high  (Id.  p.  314)  ; 
those  of  the  TMr-Dagh,  2300  (Id.  p.  315);  the 
other  mountains  are  from  2000  to  600  feet  in 
height  (Id.  pp.  314,  315).  The  Haemus  is  not 
more  than  4000  feet  high,  in  that  portion  of  it  which 
belongs  to  Thrace.  It  is  obvious  from  these  measure- 
ments that  the  statements  of  some  of  the  ancients 
that  the  summits  of  the  Thracian  mountains  were 
covered  with  eternal  snow  (eppirfiv  tpta  n^tyra, 
Hom.  IL  ziv.  237),  and  that  irom  the  highest  peak 
of  the  Haemus  the  Adriatic  and  the  Euxine  could 
be  seen,  are  mere  fancies.  Strabo  (vii.  pp.  313,317) 
points  out  the  inaccuracy  of  this  notion.  An  in- 
teresting account  is  given  by  Livy  (zl.  21,  22)  of 
the  ascent  of  Haemus  by  Philip  V.,  who  shared  in 
the  popnUr  belief  in  question.  Livy  states  plainly 
enough  his  conviction  that  j'hilip's  hbour,  which  was 
far  from  slight,  was  thrown  away  ;  but  he  and  his 
attendants  were  pmdently  silent  upon  the  subject, 
not  wishing,  says  Livy,  to  be  laughed  at  for  their 
pains.  Yet  Florus,  who  alludes  tu  the  same ,  cir- 
cumstance (ii.  12),  but  makes  Perseus  the  mountain- 
climber,  assumes  that  the  king's  object  was  accom- 
plufaed,  and  that  the  bird's-eye  view  of  his  dumi- 
nions,  obtained  from  the  moimtain  top,  assisted  him 
in  forming  a  plan  for  the  defmce  of  his  kingdom, 
with  reference  to  his  meditated  war  with  Rome, 
Mela  too  repeats  the  erroneous  statement  (Ii.  2). 

The  main  direction  of  the  riven  of  Thrace  is  from 
N.  to  S.,  as  might  be  inferred  from  the  foregoing  de- 
scription of  its  monntun  system.  The  Stiymon  forma 
its  W.  boundary.  In  the  lower  part  of  its  course, 
it  expands  to  a  considerable  width,  and  was  called 
Lake  Cercinitis,  into  which  flowed  a  smaller  river,  the 
Angltes  (Herod,  vii.  113)  ;  nwt,  towards  the  E., 
comes  the  Nestus  ;  then,  in  succession,  the  Tnvns, 
which  falls  into  Lake  Bistonis,  the  Schoenns,  the 
Hebrus,  the  principal  river  of  Thrace,  and  lastly 
the  Melas.  AJl  these  rivers  fall  into  the  Aegean. 
Several  small  (breams  flow  into  the  Hellespont  and- 
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tlw  Propouti*,  of  whidi  we  maj  nenlioD  Aigoips- 
Umi,  ranowntd,  Dotwithstandiag  iU  imigmfictnt  nxe, 
Um  Anns,  tad  tba  ErKinaa.  TIm  riTos  which  bU 
into  the  EiudiH  uc  all  nnaU,  aitd  hw  of  than  an 
dutingaUwd  bj  name  in  the  geo(^pb«rs,  thoogh 
dogbdaa  not  ao  onlioDoand  bj  the  dwellen  npoo 
their  baolu  :  ainaig  tliein  Flin;  (iv.  18)  mentkna 
the  Pin  and  the  Orarioes.  The  Hebrus  drnina  at 
leait  one-half,  probablj  Dearer  two-thirda,  of  the  en- 
tile aoffaoe  of  Thrace  ;  and  co  its  banks,  or  on  thoae 
of  ita  tribatariaa,  most  of  the  level  portioos  of  the 
eoanti7  are  >Knated,  as  well  as  nearly  all  the  iohuid 
towns.  Its  princi{)al  afflnenta  are  the  Arda  (in  some 
maps  called  the  IIarpes>ns),  and  the  Suemos  on  the 
W.,  the  Tonzas,  Artiacua,  and  Agriaoes  co  the  £. 

The  Thraeian  coast  of  the  Aegean  ia  extiemely 
irregttUr  in  ita  ootlina,  being  broken  up  b;  baya 
which  enter  far  into  the  knd,  jet  appear  to  be  of 
comparatiTely  little  depth.  Most  of  them,  indeed, 
are  at  the  months  oc  rircis,  and  hare  probably 
beeo  tilled  np  bj  allavial  depoaits.  It  waa  perfaapa 
lor  thia  reason  that  soTeral  of  them  were  called 
laim,  as  if  they  had  been  regarded  as  beloaging  to 
tiie  land  ratber  than  to  the  sea;  e.  g.  Lake  Cercioitia, 
already  mentioned,  which  aeema,  ii^eed,  to  bave  been 
little  more  than  a  manh,  and  in  Kiepwt's  map  iu 
■it*  ia  so  cepreeented;  Lake  Bistonis,  east  of  Abdera; 
and  Stentoris  Lacus,  at  the  month  of  the  Hebma. 
The  gulf  of  Uelas,  formed  by  the  northern  shore  of 
the  Chersooesns  and  the  opposite  ooaat  of  what  may 
k«  ealM  the  nuinUnd,  is  ao  ezeeptioo  to  thia  de- 
■criplioo  of  the  Thraeian  bays,  llie  coasts  oo  the 
Propootis  and  the  Enzin*  are  comparatively  un- 
brokeo,  the  only  gnlf  of  any  extent  being  Portus 
Hellodos,  near  Anchialus,  which  is  known  in  mo- 
dem times,  by  the  name  of  th«  bay  of  BotnykoM, 
aa  ooe  of  tfaa  beat  barboon  in  the  Euxine,  the  Thra- 
eian ahors  of  which  was  regarded  by  the  ancients  as 
•ztremely  dangerous.     [SAurrDxsaiTS.] 

The  principal  promontarica  were,  Ismarum,  S«r- 
rbeum,  Sarpedoninm,  and  Maatusinm,  on  the  soatbem 
ooaat;  Thyoiaa  and  Hasmi  Eztrema,  on  the  eastern. 

For  an  account  of  one  of  the  most  ronarkable  parts 
of  Thrace,  see  CHBBaoRiaus,  Vol.  I.  p.  608. 

Off  the  Boathem  coast  are  situated  the  isbrnds  of 
Tbasos,  Samothraoe,  and  Imbros  ;  the  first  is  sepa- 
ntad  from  the  mainland  by  a  channel  about  5  miles 
wide;  the  other  two  are  considerably  mora  distant 
from  the  shore. 

The  climate  of  Thrace  is  always  spokso  of  by  the 
ancients  as  being  extremely  cold  and  rigorona:  thus 
Atfaenaeus  (viii.  p.  351)  describes  the  year  at  Aenns 
as  consisting  of  eight  months  of  cold  and  fixir  montha 
of  winter;  but  such  statements  are  net  to  be  taken 
lit«i«lly,  silica  many  of  them  are  mere  poetical 
exaggeratiooa,  and  are  applied  to  Thrace  as  the 
repceeentatiTe  of  the  north  in  general.  The  Haemns 
waa  regarded  as  the  abode  of  the  north  wind,  and  the 
countries  beyond  it  were  believed  to  eiyoy  a  beauti- 
fully mild  climata.  (See  Miebuhr,  SAmof.  and 
Gtog.  I  p.  16,  Eng.  trans. ;  Soph.  AtUig.  989 ;  Eurip. 
SI»M.  440 ;  Tbeophr.  d»  Cant.  T.  17 ;  Virg.  Gtorg.  iii. 
3S0  seq.;  Ov.  PanL  iv.  10.  41,  it.  7.  8;  rrtst.  iii. 
10;  &C.).  Even  after  making  full  aUownnce  for  the 
undoubted  effect  of  vast  forests,  undrained  marshes, 
and  very  partial  cultivation,  in  lowering  the  avenge 
temperature  of  a  country,  it  is  difficult  to  believe 
that  a  land,  the  northern  boundary  of  which  (I.  e.  ei 
Thrace  Proper)  is  in  the  same  parallel  of  latitude  as 
Tuscany  and  the  Fyreneea,  and  the  highest  moim- 
taiiK  of  which  are  leas  than  9000  feet  above  the 
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levd  of  the  sea,  can  have  had  a  vary  aeTara  cEsntak 
That  the  winter  was  oftan  eztremely  coU,  tiwie  cao 
ba  DO  doubt.  The  Hebms  was  somebmas  fnmm 
am:  not  to  dwell  open  the  "  Hebms  niraU  compeda 
vinctns "  of  Horace  (£/i.  i.  3.  3;  c£.  Virg.  Aem.  A. 
331,  and  the  epigram,  attributed  by  some  to  Ca»^ 
sar,  beginniag,  "  Thraz  poer  adatricto  glacia  don 
Ittdit  in  Hebro  "),  Floras  (UL  4)  reUtea  that,  is  tiM 
campnign  of  Hinaciua  in  aoath«m  Thrace,  a  munfaer 
of  horsonen  lb  his  army  were  drowned  while  trymf 
to  craes  that  river  on  the  ice.  Xenophon  staua 
that  th«  winter  which  he  passed  in  Thnea,  in  the 
monntaiaous  district  of  the  Thyni,  was  ao  cold  that 
even  wine  was  £raaen  in  the  vesaels,  and  that  many 
Greek  sddien  had  their  noaea  and  ears  frootbitteB; 
th*  snow  also  lay  deep  upco  the  ground.  And  that 
thia  was  not  an  ezoeptiooal  season  may  be  infecred 
from  Xenopbon's  rsnarks  on  the  dreas  of  tiae  Thra- 
cians,  which  seemed  to  him  to  have  been  devoad 
with  special  reference  to  the  climale,  and  to  prevent 
snob  mishaps  as  those  which  befel  the  Grades  (.iaofc 
TiL  4.  §$  3,  4>  Tacitus  {Arm.  iv,  SI)  asngm 
the  early  and  aevara  winter  of  Uoont  Haemoa  among 
the  oauaea  which  prevented  Poppaena  Sabiaos  (a.  i& 
36)  from  following  up  bis  first  anoceas  over  the  re- 
bellioas  Thiadana.*  Ptmy  (zvii. 3)  says  that  tba 
vinea  abont  Aeona  wan  often  JDJured  by  (rata,  after 
the  Hebros  waa  biooght  nearer  to  that  d^;  tjie  at 
lusion  probably  being  to  the  formation  of  the  vaatsn 
month  of  the  river,  nearly  opposita  to  Aento,  the 
floating  ica  and  the  cold  water  bnioght  down  by 
which  would  hava  soma  effect  in  hnreiini;  the  taia- 
perstore  of  the  neighbourhood.  Mela  (il  S,  int.) 
dtacribes  Thraoe  generally  as  agreeable  neithtr 
in  climate  nor  in  soil,  bong,  except  in  the  paita 
near  the  sea,  barren,  cold,  and  ymj  ill  adapted 
for  agriculture  and  fnut-treas  of  all  kinda,  exospt 
the  vine,  while  the  fruit  even  of  that  reqnind  ta 
be  protected  from  the  oold  by  a  covering  of  the  Icanw, 
in  order  to  ripen.  This  last  remark  throws  aeoa 
doubt  npcn  the  accuracy  of  the  writer;  for  the  ahad- 
ing  of  the  grapea  from  the  direct  rays  of  the  son  ia 
obviously  more  likely  to  prevent  than  to  prooole 
their  arrival  at  maturity;  and  hence,  aa  is  well 
known,  it  is  the  practice  in  many  parts  of  Ennpa 
to  resioM  ths  leavea  with  a  view  to  thia  object. 

However  this  msy  be,  it  is  certsin  that  Tfaian 
did  produce  wine,  aome  kinds  of  which  were  bntoos 
from  very  early  times.  Homer,  who  bestows  npoo 
Thrace  the  epithat  ipitAKai  (IL  xx.  485),  repn- 
sents  Nestor  reminding  Agamemnon  that  the  Grecian 
ships  bring  to  him  cargoes  of  wine  from  that  eoaa- 
try  every  day  {lb.  'a.  76);  and  the  poet  ceiebntea 
the  excellence  of  the  produce  of  the  Uarooeian  vine- 
yards. (OcLix.  197,  seq.)  Pliny  (xiv.  (i)  slatai 
that  this  wine  still  maintained  its  rB]mtatian,  ani 
describes  it  as  black,  perfumed,  and  growing  lieh 
with  age;  a  descriptioD  which  agrees  with  Hoaa^ 
{L  c).  Paul  Lucaa  aaya  that  he  found  the  Thra- 
eian wine  excellent  (^<>|f.  daiu  ta  Tar^mU,  i. 
p.  S5  ;  see  also,  Athoi.  L  p.  31.)  Thraoe  waa 
fertile  in  com  (Plin.  xviL  3),  and  ita  whaat  is 
pUced  by  Pliny  high  in  the  seal*  of  excdienoe 
as  estimated  by  weight  It  faaa,  ba  says  (xvia. 
IS),  a  stalk  consisting  of  several  oeata  (tmiem), 


*  H.  Viquesnel  statas,  on  two  oocaaiona,  that  he 
waa  oompelled  to  change  his  route  in  ocnseqae"* 
of  heavy  and  oontinnoas  snow-stonns,  in  ths  dm 
of  November  (pp.  313,  313).    The  wind  also  ' 
extremely  violoit 
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to  praltct  it,  as  he  sappoge*,  from  the  aareritf 
of  th«  dinuUa;  by  which  alao  he  acooiuitg  for  the 
eultiTation,  in  eoine  parti  of  the  oountr^,  of  the 
(rtttnm  trimatrt  and  bmettre,  m  called  becaoae 
tboae  varietira  were  reaped  in  the  third  and  second 
month  respectively  after  thej  were  sown.  Corn  was 
exported  from  Thrace,  and  especially  from  the  Cher- 
■ooeaua  to  Athens  (Tbeopb.  de  PlatUit,  viiL  4;  Ljs. 
M  DiogU.  p.  902),  and  to  Rome  (Flin.  I  e.>  Millet 
was  cultiTated  in  some  parts  of  Thrace;  for  Xeno- 
phon  (^Anab.  vii.  5.  §  12}  stiites  that  on  the  march  to 
Salmydessns,  Seuthee  and  his  allies  trarersed  the 
oonntiy  of  the  **  millet-eating  Thracians  "  (cf.  Strab. 
viL  p.  315.)  The  less  important  vegetable  produc- 
tions of  Tliraoe  may  be  brieflj  mentioned:  a  specie* 
of  watar-chestnot  (trUmhu)  gnm  in  the  Stiyinon, 
the  leave*  of  which  were  used  bj  the  people  who 
lived  on  its  banks  to  fatten  their  horses,  wliile 
of  its  nats  they  made  a  very  sweet  kind  of  broHd. 
(Plin.  zzi.  58,  zxii.  112.)  Koses  (A»a  ceat{folia) 
grew  wild  on  the  Pangaeus,  and  were  snccessfully 
tianapUnted  by  the  nativai  (Id.  zzi.  10).  The 
moantains,  in  general,  abounded  in  wild-thyme  and 
a  species  of  mint  (Id.  zix.  55).  A  sort  of  morel  or 
truffle  (icon)  was  found  in  Thrace  (Id.  ziz.  12; 
Athen.  ii.  p^  62),  and  a  styptic  plant  (wcAoonon), 
which  was  said  to  stop  bleeding  from  even  di- 
vided blood-vessels.  (Theoph.  d»  PkmL  iz.  15;  Plin. 
zzv.  45.)  Several  varieties  of  ivj  grew  in  the 
eoaotry,  and  were  sscred  to  Dionysns.  (Theoph.  d» 
Plmt.  iiL  16;  Plin.  xvi.  62.)  Herodotus  (iv.  74) 
states  that  the  Scythians  bad  hemp  both  wild  and 
cultivated ;  and  as  he  proceeds  to  say  that  the  Thra- 
cians made  clothing  of  it,  we  majr  fairly  infer  that 
it  grew  in  Thrace  also.  "  The  Athenians  imported 
their  timber  chiefly  from  the  country  about  the 
Strymon,  for  the  Thracian  hills  abounded  in  oak  and 
fir-tnes."  (Niehuhr,  LecL  Anc  But.  L  pw  «92, 
Eng.  trans.).  M.  Viquesnel  state*  that  the  Straadja- 
dagk  is  covered  with  forests  of  oak  (p.  314),  and 
that  m  some  parts  of  the  district  of  Bhodope  tobacco 
b  now  cultivated  (pi  820). 

Among  the  animals  of  Thrace,  white  hoiees  are 
repeatedly  mentioned.  The  famous  steeds  of  Rhesus 
were  "whiter  than  snow."  (Horn.  /^  z.  437;  Eu- 
rip.  Rhe$.  304.)  When  Xerzes  reached  the  banks  of 
the  Stiymon  in  bis  onward  march,  the  magi  sacri- 
ficed white  horse*  (Herod.  viL  113X  I'tuch  wen 
probably  Thracian,  for  the  same  reason,  whatever 
that  was,  that  the  human  victims  spoken  of  in  the 
next  eliapter  were  the  children  of  natives.  Xeno- 
phon  states  that,  during  a  banquet  given  by  Seuthee, 
a  Thracian  entered,  leading  a  white  horse,  which  he 
pnaented  to  his  prince,  with  an  encomium  on  its 
flntness  ^Anai.  viL  3.  §  26>  ViigU  speaks  of  Thra- 
cian horses  with  white  spoU  {Am.  v.  565,  ix.  49). 
Hones  were  no  doubt  plentiful  in  Thrace:  Homer 
(/{.  ziv.  227)  calls  the  Thracians  linroa'^i;  and 
cavalry  always  formed  a  large  part  of  their  armie*. 
Thus  Thucydide*  (ii.  98)  estimates  the  number  of 
honemen  in  the  army  with  which  Sitalcee  invaded 
Macedonia  at  about  50,000.  One  of  the  twelve 
laboon  of  Hercules  was  to  bring  to  Mycenae  the 
aavage  mares  of  Diomedes,  king  of  the  Bistones  in 
Thrace,  who  fed  them  with  human  flesh.  (Ov.  Afel. 
ix.  194.)  Herodotus  (viL  126)  states  that  lions 
were  fonnd  tbrongboot  the  conntry  bounded  on  the 
W.  by  the  Achelons  and  on  the  K  by  the  Nestus; 
a  statement  which  is  npeated  by  Aristotle  (/f.  A.  vi. 
SI,  viiL28);  so  that  the  part  of  Thrace  between 
the  Strymtm  and  the  Nestua  most  have  been  in- 
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fisted,  at  least  in  early  times,  by  thote  formidable 
animals.  Herodotn*  says  that  they  attacked  the 
baggage-camels  of  Xerxes  during  the  march  of  bis 
army  from  Acanthus  to  Therme  (vii.  125).  Cattle, 
both  great  and  small,  were  abundant,  and  seem  to 
have  constituted  the  chief  wealth  of  a  people  who, 
like  most  barbarians,  considered  sgricnitnre  a  base 
occupation.  (Hend.  v.  6.)  The  fertile  valleys  wen 
well  adapted  for  oxen,  and  the  thyme-covered  bills 
for  sheep;  and  it  is  dear,  from  several  passages  in 
Xenophon,  that  even  the  wildest  Thracian  tribes 
were  rich  in  this  kind  of  wealth.  (_Anab.  vii.  3,  §  48, 
7,  §  53,)  Aristotle  informs  us  that  the  Thracians 
had  a  peculiar  method  of  fattening  swine  (£f,  A. 
viii.  6).  He  attributes  the  smallness  of  their  asses 
to  the  coldness  of  the  cUmate  {lb.  28).  Cranes  sre 
often  mentioned  as  belonging  to  Thnu:e.  (Virg. 
Georg.  i.  120;  Ov.  A.  A.  iii.  182;  Jnv.  xiiL  167.) 
Aristotle  says  that  an  aquatic  bird  of  the  pelican 
kind  (TeAMocM)  migrates  from  the  Strymon  to 
the  Ister(£f.  ^.  viii.  11);  and  that  the  people  in 
some  manhy  districts  ol  Thrace  wen  assisted  in 
catching  water-fowl  by  hawks;  which  do  not  seem 
to  have  been  tnuned  for  the  purpose,  but,  though 
wild,  to  have  been  induced  by  a  share  of  the  game, 
to  seoood  the  proceedings  of  tbdr  human  associates 
{lb.  iz.  36).  Eels  wen  caught  at  certain  seasons  in 
the  Strymon  {lb.  viiL  2,  ad  fin.).  The  tunny  fishery 
was  a  sottice  of  great  wealth  to  Byantiom.  (Stmb. 
vii.  p.  320.) 

Tlie  principal  minenl  productions  of  Thrace  wen 
gold  and  silver,  most  of  which  came  from  the  moun- 
tainous district  between  the  Strymon  and  the  Mestus. 
There,  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Pangaeus, 
was  situated  Orenides,  founded  by  the  Thasians, 
and  afterwards  called  Philippi,  in  a  hill  near  which, 
named  the  hill  of  Dionysus  (Appian,  S.  C.  iv. 
106),  were  the  most  productive  gold  mines  of 
Thrace,  to  get  possession  of  which  vras  Philip's  prin- 
dpal  object  in  annexing  the  district  in  question  to 
his  dominions.  He  is  s«d  to  have  derived  from  th« 
mines  an  annual  income  of  1000  talents.  (Died. 
xvL  8  ;  cf.  Strab.  vii.  p.  323.)  •  Strabo  (xiv.  p. 
680)  says  that  the  wealth  of  Cadmus  came  from  the 
mines  of  the  Pangaeus;  and  Pliny  refera  to  the  same 
tradition  when  he  states  (vii.  57)  that  according  to 
some  authorities,  the  Pangaeus  was  the  pUice  when 
Cadmus  firet  discovered  gold-mines,  and  the  art  of 
melting  their  produce  (con/intura).  Herodotus  (vii. 
1 1 2)  mentions  silver,  as  well  as  gold,  mmes  in  the 
Pangaeiu,  which  in  his  time  were  in  the  possessum  of 
the  native  tribes  called  Pieree,  Odomanti,  aijd  Satrae. 
He  states  also  (vi.  46)  that  the  Thasians  had  gold 
mines  at  Scapte  Hyle,  near  Abdera,  from  which  Uiey 
derived  an  (annual)  revenue  of  about  80  talents;  and 
that  a  part  of  the  revenues  of  Peisistratus  came  from 
the  Strymon,  by  which  the  mines  on  its  banks  are 
probably  meant  (L  64).  (See  also,  ix.  75  ;  Eurip. 
Jiha.  921 ;  Stnbo  (or  rather  his  epitomiser),  vii.  p. 
331.)  According  to  Pliny  (zzxiii.  21)  gold  was 
found  in  the  sands  of  the  Hebms  ;  and  this  is  con- 
firmed by  Paol  Lucas  (i.  c),  and  by  Viquesnd,  who 
states  (p.  204)  that  in  rainy  years  the  affluents  of 
that  river  an  frequented  by  gold-finders,  who  wash 
the  sands  which  contain  gold  in  grains  {enpaillettet). 
Tfaucydides  was  interested  in  gold  mines  and  works 
near  Ampbipolis,  as  be  himself  informs  us  (iv.  105). 
Of  the  otiier  minerate  of  Thrace  we  may  mention  the 


*  On  these  mines,  see  Niehuhr,  Led,  Ethaog. 
ami  Geog.  i.  pp.  285,  295,  Eng.  trans. 
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opal  (paederot,  PTm.  zzzviL  46) ;  On  ThraeSa 
mmma,  one  Tarietj  of  which  aeema  to  numble  the 
bloodgtone  (ib.  68);  »  (tooo  which  bnnit  in  wmtar 
(Id.  zxxiiL  30);  and  nitn,  which  wa*  fbond  near 
Pbilippi  (Id.  zxzL  46).  In  addition  to  theao,  H. 
Viquttsnel  mentions  fin«  marble,  which  U  quarried 
from  the  moontaius  of  IMja  (p.  200) ;  excellent 
ina,  mano&ctured  at  Samahor  (p.  S09)  ;  alum, 
ptodocod  at  ChaphaiU  (p.  313)  ;  and  potter's  claj, 
in  the  district  of  Kbodope,  lued  b;  the  Tnrks  in  t^ 
fabrication  of  earthenware  (p.  319).  He  states  also 
tliat  Bhodope  abounds  in  mineral  waters  (A.),  and 
that  tliere  are  warm  springs  at  Li^a  (p.  312). 

A  few  miscellaneous  notes  will  ooDclod*  this  part 
of  our  subject. 

The  narrow  portion  of  Thraoe  between  the  Enxine, 
Bosporus  and  Propontis,  'is  sometimes  called  the 
Delta  (t&  Ai\Ta,  Xan.  Aftah.  vii.  1.  §  33,  S.  1 1). 

Beferenoe  is  sereral  times  made  to  violent  natural 
contnlsions,  which  destroyed  Tarious  Thradan  cities. 
Thns  Strabo  (L  S9)  sajs  that  it  appeared  that  some 
dties  were  swsllowed  op  b;  a  flood  in  Lake  Bisto- 
nis;  snd  he  (rii.  p.  319),  Pfiny  (It.  18),  and  Mela 
(ii.  S)  speak  of  tlw  destruction  of  Bizooe,  on  the 
Eozine,  b;  earthquakes. 

LiTf  (xl.  33)  describes  the  r^on  between  Mae- 
dica  and  the  Haamns  as  witlxHit  inhabitants  (jnKtu- 
tfmes). 

Herodotna  (nL  109)  speaks  of  a  lake  near  Pistj- 
ma  (on  the  ooast  N.  of  Abden),  about  30  stadia  in 
circumference,  abounding  in  fish,  and  extremelj  sslt 

Thrace  possessed  two  biiihroads,  "both  starting 
fhm  Byzantium  ;  the  one  (called  the  King's  road, 
from  having  been  in  part  the  march  nf  Xerxes  in  his 
invasion  of  Gmce,  Liv.  xxxix.  27  ;  Herod,  vii.  1  IS), 
crossing  the  Hebros  and  the  Nestns,  touching  the 
northern  coast  of  the  Aegean  aea  at  Neapolis,  a  little 
south  of  Philippi,  then  crossing  the  Strymun  at  Am- 
phipolis,  and  stretching  through  Pella  across  Inner 
Macedonia  and  Illyria  to  Djrrrhachinm.  The  other 
road  took  a  more  northerly  course,  passing  along  the 
upper  valley  of  the  Hebrus  from  Adrianople  to  Phi- 
lippi^Us,  then  through  Sardica  (^Sophia)  and  Nais- 
sns  (A'ucA),  to  the  Danube  near  Belgrade,  being  the 
highroad  now  followed  fi-om  Constantinople  to  Bel- 
grade." (Gmte,  vol.  xii.  p.  34,  note.)  Herodotus 
(1  c.)  remarks,  with  evident  surprise,  that  the  King's 
road  had  not,  op  to  his  time,  been  destroyed  by  the 
Thracians,  a  circumstance  which  he  seems  to  attri- 
bute to  the  almost  religious  respect  with  which  they 
regarded  the  "  great  king."  It  may  be  safely  in- 
ferred that  people  who  were  considervd  to  hare  done 
something  wonderful  in  abstaining  from  breaking  up 
a  road,  were  not  great  makers  or  maintainers  of  high- 
ways ;  and  it  is  clear  firom  Livy's  account  of  the 
march  of  Manlios  (zzzviii.  40,  41)  aloag  this  very 
road  (afterwards  called  by  the  Romans,  Via  Egna- 
tia,  ;.  v.),  that,  although  it  was  the  principal  line  of 
communication  between  Europe  and  Aiiia,  it  was  at 
that  time  (b.  c.  188)  in  a  very  bad  conditiim. 
From  this  some  conception  may  be  formed  of  the 
deplorable  state  in  which  the  roads  of  the  interior 
and  mountainotts  districts  must  have  been,  and  in 
which,  indeed,  they  still  remain.  (Viquesnel,  p.  312.) 
The  Thracians  no  donbt  were  well  aware  that  their 
independence  would  soon  be  lost,  if  there  were  an 
easy  access  for  disciplined  armies  to  every  part  of 
their  country.  Such  paths  as  they  possessed  were 
sufficient  for  thdr  own  purposes  of  depredation,  of 
ambush,  and,  when  overpowered,  of  flight. 

iV.  ETinotx>OT,  Mahmeks,  Rkuoion,  xra— 
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The  first  point  to  be  determined  ben  is,  whetlur 
the  Thrseiana  mentioaed  in  the  awaent  writers  aa 
pxtending  over  many  parte  of  Greece,  as  £sr  taaA 
as  Attica,  ware  ethiiologically  jdentie^l  witli  tbae 
who  in  historical  times  occupied  the  coontry  whidk 
is  the  subject  of  the  present  article.  And  bcfers 
discussing  the  topic,  it  will  be  coavenioit  to  lay  be- 
fore the  reader  some  of  the  principal  ;«sss||;bii  in  tlw 
classios  which  bear  upon  it. 

It  is  Strabo  who  makes  the  most  distinct  8tat»' 
ments  on  ths  point.  He  says  (vii.  p.  331),  "  He- 
cataens  ths  Milesian  states  tliat,  befiire  the  HeUenas, 
barbarians  inhabited  Peloponnesoa.  But  in  fact 
Dearly  all  Greece  was  originally  the  abode  of  bar- 
barians, as  may  be  inferred  from  the  tra£tioas. 
Pslops  brought  a  peoide  with  him  into  the  ooiutiy, 
to  which  he  gave  his  name,  and  Danaas  came  Is 
the  same  region  with  followers  from  Egypt,  at 
a  time  when  the  Dryopes,  Osacones,  Pelasgi,  Le- 
leges,  and  other  simiUr  races  had  settlements  within 
the  Isthmus ;  and  indeed  without  it  too,  fer  the 
Thracians  who  accompanied  Enmdpas  had  Attica 
and  Terens  possessed  Danlis  ia  Phocis;  tbe  Phoe- 
nician companions  of  Cadmns  occupied  Cadmsia, 
the  Aones,  Temmices,  and  Hyantss  Boeotia.'  Strabo 
subsequently  (ix.  401)  repeats  this  statemeot  ■»' 
apecting  Boeotia,  and  adds  that  the  descendants  sf 
Cadmus  and  his  followers,  being  driven  oat  of 
Thebes  by  tbe  Thradans  and  Pelasgiana,  retired 
into  Thesasly.  They  afterwards  returned,  and,  hav- 
ing joined  the  Minyans  of  Orcbomenos,  expelled  ia 
their  turn  tbe  Pelasgians  and  Thracians.  Tin 
former  went  to  Athens,  where  they  settled  at  the 
foot  of  Hymettus,  and  gave  the  name  of  Peba- 
gicum  to  a  part  of  the  city  (cf.  Herod.  vL  137): 
the  Thradans,  on  tbe  other  hand,  vera  drives 
to  Parnassus.  Again  (ix.  p.  410)  he  says,  qieak- 
ing  of  Helicon:  "  The  temple  of  tiie  Moses,  and 
Hippocrene,  and  the  cave  of  the  Ldbetfaridaa 
nymphs  are  there;  from  which  one  woukl  con- 
jecture that  those  who  consecrated  Helicon  to  ths 
Mnses  were  Thradans;  for  they  dedicated  nsiis, 
and  Leibethram,  and  Pimpleia  to  the  same  goddesan. 
These  Thradans  were  called  Pierians  (nicp«s);  bat 
their  power  having  declined,  the  Macedoaiaos  now 
occupy  these  (last  named)  places."  This  acoonnt  is 
afterwanls  (z.  p.  471)  repeated,  with  tbe  addiiui 
that  "the  cultivators  of  ancient  muaic,  OridHw, 
Mnsaens  Thamyris,  and  Enmolpos,  were  Thradans.* 

The  difficulty  that  preaoits  itaelf  in  these  pa>-  ■ 
sages, — and  they  are  in  general  agreement  with  tbe 
wliole  body  of  Greek  literature, — ari^ng  fitm  ths 
confounding  under  a  comm(Hi  name  of  the  preoorson 
of  Gredan  poetry  and  art  with  a  race  of  men  deag- 
nated  as  barbatvos,  is  well  stated  by  K.  O.  MSUer 
{But.  of  Greek  Littr.  p.  26,  seq.):  "  It  ii  nttariy 
inconceivable  that,  in  the  later  historic  times,  vbsn 
the  Thracians  were  contemned  as  a  barbarian  race, 
a  notion  should  have  sprung  np  that  ihe  first  dvil- 
iaation  of  Greece  was  due  to  them ;  consequentiy  wc 
cannot  donbt  that  this  was  a  tradition  banded  dosm 
from  a  very  early  period.  Now,  if  we  are  to  nnder- 
vtand  it  to  mean  that  Eomolpos,  Orpheus,  Mnsaew, 
and  Thamyris  were  the  felloW'^onntrynian  of  those 
Edonians,  Odtysians,  and  Odomsntians,  who  in  the 
historical  age  occupied  the  Thracian  territoij,  and 
who  spoke  a  barbarian  language,  that  is,  one  unin- 
telligible to  the  Greeks,  we  must  despair  of  being 
able  to  comprehend  these  accounts  of  the  aneiont 
Thradan  minstrels,  and  of  assigmog  them  a  place 
in  the  histoi?  cf  Gredan  dvilisatkn ;  unoe  it  is 
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manifttt  that  at  this  early  period,  when  there  waa 
•oarcely  any  intercooree  between  diffiuent  nations, 
or  knowled)^  of  foreign  tongnes,  poets  who  sang  in 
an  onintelligible  laagosge  conld  not  liave  had  mote 
influeooe  on  the  mental  derelcqanent  of  the  people 
than  the  twittering  of  birds.' 

H&ller  therefore  otmclodes  that  the  Thracians  of 
the  ante-historical  era,  and  those  of  sabsequent 
times,  belonged  to  distinct  races,  "  When  we  come 
to  true  more  precisely  the  coontry  of  these  Tbracian 
bards,  we  find  that  the  traditions  refer  to  Pieria,  the 
district  to  the  east  of  the  Olympos  range,  to  the 
north  of  Tbessaly,  and  the  sonth  of  Enuithia  or 
Uaoedonia:  in  Pieria  likewise  was  Leibethra,  where 
the  Moses  are  said  to  hare  song  the  lament  orer  the 
tomb  of  Orpheos  :  the  ancient  poets,  moreorer, 
always  nuke  Pieria,  not  Thrace,  the  natire  place  of 
the  ifoses,  which  last  Homer  clearly  distinguishes 
from  Pierist.  (/{.  zir.  226.)  It  was  not  ontil  the 
Pieriaos  were  pressed  in  their  own  territoiy  by  the 
early  Macedonian  princes  that  some  of  them  crossed 
the  Strymon  into  Thraoe  Proper,  where  Herodotos 
(vii.  112)  mentions  the  castles  of  the  Pierians  at  the 
time  of  the  expedition  of  Xerxes.  It  is,  however, 
quite  conceivable  that  in  early  times,  either  on  ac- 
ooont  of  their  dose  vicinity,  or  becaose  all  the  north 
was  comprehended  under  one  name,  the  Pierians 
might,  in  Soothem  Greece,  have  been  called  Thra- 
cians. These  Pierians,  from  the  intellectual  relations 
which  they  maintained  with  the  Greeks,  appear  to  be 
a  Grecian  race;  which  supposition  is  also  confirmed 
by  the  Greek  names  of  their  places,  riven,  fonntains, 
&C.,  although  it  is  probable  that,  situatiad  on  the 
limits  of  the  Greek  nation,  they  may  have  borrowed 
largely  from  neighbouring  tribes.  (See  MiiUei's 
J)oriaiM,  ToL  I  pp.  473.  488,  501.)"  After  refer- 
ring to  the  accounts  of  the  Thracians  in  Soathem 
Greece,  MUUer  adds:  "  From  what  has  been  said,  it 
appears  sufficiently  clear  that  these  Pierians  or 
Thracians,  dwelling  about  Helicon  and  Parnassus  in 
the  vicinity  of  Attica,  are  chiefly  signified  when  a 
Thracian  drigin  is  ascribed  to  the  mythical  baids  d 
Attica.' 

Colonel  Mure,  after  referring  to  the  foregoing 
Tiew,  which  he  designates  as  "  ptansible,"  goee  on 
as  follows:  "  But  the  case  admits  of  another,  and 
peihaps  more  satis&ctory  explanation.  It  is  certain 
that,  in  the  mythical  geography,  a  tract  of  conntiy 
on  the  frontien  of  Boeotia  and  Phods,  comprehend- 
ing Mount  Pamaasus  and  Helicon,  bore  the  name  of 
Thrace.  [See  the  etymok)gy,  ante.]  In  this  re- 
gion the  popular  mythology  also  lays  the  scene  of 
several  of  tlu  meet  celebrated  adventures,  the  heroes 
of  which  are  called  Thradans.'  The  author  then 
applies  this  explanation  to  the  stories  of  Tereos  and 
Pracne,  and  of  Lycnrgus,  "  king  of  Thrace; '  and 
proceeds  thus:  "  Pansanias  makes  the  'Thracian' 
bard  Thamyris  virtually  a  Phocian.  He  assigns 
liim  for  mother  a  nymph  of  Parnassus  ciUled 
Argiope.  His  &ther,  Philammon,  is  described  as  a 
native  of  the  same  region,  son  of  Apollo,  by  the 
nymph  Chione,  and  brother  of  Autolycus,  its  cele- 
brated robber  chieftain.  The  divine  grandsire  is 
obvioosly  here  but  a  figure  of  his  own  sacred  region ; 
the  grandmother  Chione,  as  her  name  bears,  of  its 
snow.  Othera  call  the  httter  bertnoe  LeuosioS. 
The  names  of  these  heroines  are  all  so  many  varied 
modes  of  typifying  the  same  'snow-white'  Par- 
nassus. This  view  of  the  '  Tbracian '  character  of 
these  sages  beconas  the  mora  plansibte,  if  it  be  re- 
membered that  the  r^ioa  of  Central  Greece,  in  which 
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the  Hellenic  Thraoe  was  situated,  is  that  from  which 
firat  or  chiefly,  the  seeds  of  elementary  culture  were 
propagated  throughout  the  nation.  Hera  traditioa 
places  the  firat  introduction  of  the  alphabet.  Here  were 
also  the  principal  seats  of  ApoUo  and  the  Muses.  In 
the  heart  of  the  same  region  was  situated  the  Minyean 
Orchomeooe,  the  temple  of  the  Graces,  rivalling 
Thebes  herself  in  the  splendour  of  her  princes  and 
zeal  for  the  promotion  of  art.  Among  the  early 
mastera  of  poetry  or  music,  not  vulgarly  styled  Thra- 
cians, the  meet  illustrious,  Amphion  and  Linns,  are 
Boeotians.  Nor  was  this  region  of  Central  Greece 
less  favoured  in  respect  of  its  religions  institutions. 
It  was  not  only  the  favourite  seat  of  Apollo,  the 
Hoses,  and  the  Graces,  but  the  native  coontry  d  the 
Diooysiao  riles,  seal  for  the  propagation  of  which  is 
a  characteristic  of  the  Thracian  sages."  (^Hi$L  of 
Lang,  and  Lit.  ofAnL  Greece,  I  pp.  150—153; 
cf^  Niebuhr,  LeoL  on  Ethnog.  and  Geog.  i.  p.  287.) 

In  thns  entuely  disconnecting  these  early  "  Thra- 
cians," from  those  of  later  times,  we  faave  the  autho- 
rity of  Thoeydidea  (ii.  29),  who,  m  speaking  of  Teres, 
the  &ther  of  Sitalces,  remarks  :  "  This  Teres  had 
no  connection  whatever  with  Terans,  who  married 
Procne,  daughter  of  Fandion  of  Athens ;  they  did 
not  even  belong  to  the  sams  Thrace.  Tereus  dwelt 
at  Danlia,  a- city  of  the  country  now  called  Phocis, 
and  which  was  then  occupied  by  the  Thracians." 
And  he  proceeds  to  show  that  it  was  not  likely  that 
Paodion  would  form  an  alliance  with  any  one  who 
lived  so  far  from  Athens  as  the  country  of  the 
Odrysae.* 

'nie  consideration  of  the  ethnological  relations  of 
the  early  Thracians  hardly  falls  within  the  scope  of 
this  article  ;  but  since  identity  of  name  has  often 
erased  them  to  be  confounded  with  the  historical  in- 
habitants of  Thrace,  it  may  be  desirable  briefly  to 
discuss  the  subject  in  this  place. 

The  view  which  seems  to  the  present  writer  to  be 
best  supported  by  the  evidence,  and  to  explain  meet 
satisfactorily  the  ancient  authors,  is  that  which  re- 
gards the  mythical  Thracians  as  membere  of  the 
widely  extended  race  to  which  the  name  of  Felasgiaiis 
is  usually  given.  It  is  dear  from  Homer  that  a  done 
coqnection  existed  between  the  people  of  Southern 
Thrace  and  the  Trojans,  whowere  probably  Pdasgians, 
and  who  are  at  the  same  time  represented  by  him  as 
agiedng,  in  language,  religion,  and  other  important 
respects,  with  the  Greeks.  Again,  Homer  mentions 
among  the  auxiliaries  of  Priam,  the  Caucones,  who 
are  named  along  with  the  Pelasgians  (/i.  x.  429), 
and  the  Cicunes  (72.  ii.  846).  These  two  names 
bear  so  close  a  resemblance  to  each  other  as  to  sug- 
gest the  probability  of  the  cognate  origin  of  tlie 
tribes  so  designated.  Mow  tlie  Cicones  were  un- 
doubtedly Thracians  {Ocb/i.  ix.  39,  seqq.) ;  while  as 
to  the  Caucones,  Strabo  (xii.  p.  542)  informs  us  that 
they  occn{aed  part  of  the  coast  of  Bithynia,  and  were 
regarded  by  some  as  Scythians,  by  othera  as  Mace- 
donians, by  othera  again  as  Pelasgians.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  Caucones  are  mentioned  by  him 
(viL  p.  321)  among  the  earliest  inhabitant*  of  Pe- 
loponnssos.  Anptlier  noticeable  fact  is,  that  in  the 
passage  of  Strabo  already  quoted  (iz.  p.  401 ),  he  re- 
presents the  Thradans  and  Pelasgians  as  acting  in 

*  Yet  subsequent  proae  writers,  to  say  nothing  of 
poets,  tall  into  the  error  of  making  Tereus  an  inha- 
bitant of  Thraoe  Proper ;  and  Pliny  (ir.  18)  even 
mentioDS  the  castle  there  in  which  the  crime  cf 
Tereus  was  perpetrated  1 
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ooDOMt  Tha  noM  uitbor  (siH.  p.  890)  iniiita  oat 
tb*  similaritjr  of  many  Tbnmn  uBus  ot  pbm  to 
thoM  exuting  in  tin  Tn^  toritorj.  Fiialljr,  the 
munM  of  Um  plaoM  mmtiaiMil  by  Stnbo  (tu.  |x  SS 1 ) 
as  eonmioa  to  Pieris  and  th*  ■oatfaom  ThneUna,  an 
nidently  Onek  (we  Umicr's  Doriamt,  L  p.  SOI)  ; 
and,  as  we  hara  Men,  the  name  Thnoe  haaif  is  in 
■11  probabilitj  a  significant  Greek  mad. 

Tbeae  oootidaratiaas  a|ipear  to  ns  to  lead  to  tha 
eoDchuion  already  stated,  namely,  tliat  the  mythical 
Tbraoians,  as  well  as  thoee  epoken  of  by  Homer,  were 
Pelaagians  ;  and  beooe  that  that  lace  once  ocenfied 
the  northern  as  well  as  the  other  shores  of  the  Aegean, 
until,  at  a  oomparstirely  late  period,  its  coatinaity 
was  broken  by  the  irmptkn  of  the  bistorioal  Tbr». 
dans  from  tlis  north  into  the  ooontry  betwaeo  the 
Strymon  and  the  Enxine.  The  drcnnutanoa  that' 
the  Greeks  designated  tbeee  barbarians  by  the  name 
which  had  been  borne  by  those  whom  they  sap- 
planted,  admits  of  easy  explanation,  and  history 
aboands  in  instances  of  a  similar  kind.  Bat  it 
may  bo  doabtad  whetho'  the  Thraoians  had  any 
general  designation  in  their  own  langnage:  tbey  pro- 
bably called  tbemsdTes  Edooes,  Dena^tae,  Thyni, 
Satriu,  and  so  as ;  but  we  haTe  no  eridenoe  that 
they  really  were  all  branches  of  a  oonunon  stock. 
Under  these  circamstancee,  it  was  inevitable  that 
the  Oreeki  should  beetow  upon  them  tha  name  of 
the  earlier  poesesson  of  the  coantiy ;  and  tboaa 
Thracians  who  wene  broagbt  in  oontaet  with  the 
more  cirilised  race  wooM  probably  adopt  it  (On 
the  foregoing  qneetiiin,  see  Niebubr,  ImL  <mA»e, 
HiiU  i.  pp.  US,  SIS;  UeL  on  Ellmog. ami Gtog. 
L  p.  287  ;  Wachsmnth,  Hut.  Ant  L  p.  44,  seqq.) 

Respecting  the  historical  Thracians  we  hare  tole- 
rably  foil  information,  but  not  of  that  kind  which  will 
enable  ns  to  arrive  at  any  veiy  definite  oondnsioas  as 
to  their  ethnolo);lcsl  relations.  That  they  belonged 
to  an  extensively  diffused  race,  whose  eariy  abodes 
were  in  the  fiu:  northern  regions,  may  be  regarded 
as  suSciently  proved  by  the  ooncorrent  testimony 
of  the  andent  writers.  Hendatas,  in  a  well-kuown 
passage  (v.  3),  says  that  the  Tbracian  nation  is  the 
gnatest  in  the  world,  after  the  Indians,  and  that  its 
subdivisions,  of  which  the  Getae  are  one,  have  many 
names,  sccording  to  the  cotmtriee  which  they  severally 
occupy.  Strabo  too  (viL  p.  99S)  statee  that  tha 
Getae  and  the  Mysi  were  Thndans  (as  to  the  Hysi, 
see  also  1.  f.  6),  who  extended  north  of  the  Dannbe 
(vii.  p.  296).  In  confirmation  of  hia  assertion  that 
the  Getae  ware  ethnologically  akin  to  the  Thracians, 
he  adduces  the  identity  of  their  langnage  (vii.  p. 
303).  He  adds  (viL  p.  ao.'i)  that  the  Dad  also 
spoke  this  language.  From  his  remark  (viL  p.  31 S) 
about  the  lapodes,  it  would  seem  that  he  regarded 
the  Illyrians  also  as  nearly  allied  to,  if  not  actually 
a  branch  of,  the  Thracians.  In  another  passage  (x. 
p.  471)  he  says  that  the  Phrygians  were  oolunists  of 
the  Tbradana  ;  to  which  race  also  ths  Saraparae,  a 
nation  still  farther  towards  the  east,  north  of  Armenia, 
were  reported  to  belong  (xi.  p  531).  "  The  Bithyni, 
previoualy  called  Mysi,  were  so  named,  as  is  admitted 
by  most  antborities,  from  the  Tbiacian  Bithyni  and 
Thjmi,  who  emigrated  to  that  country  (i.  e.  Asia 
Hmor  ;  cf  Herod,  vii.  75).  And  I  conjecture  that 
the  Bebryces,  who  settled  in  Mysia  before  the  Bithyni 
and  Mysi,  were  also  Thracians.  The  Mysiaru  tliem- 
selves  are  said  to  be  cdonists  of  those  Tbradana  who 
are  now  called  HysL  As  the  Harisndyni  are  in  all 
respecta  like  the  Bithyni,  they  too  are  probably 
Thracians.'    (StraU  zii.  pp.  541,  542.)     JostiD 
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ooopleB  the  Thracians  with  tha  lOyiianB  and  Daidoi 
(zi  1).  In  the  west  and  aootii-WBBt  it  is  impoasiUs 
to  dabie  the  Thracian  boondary  :  we  have  seen  that 
Mela  describes  the  whde  of  the  Chakidie  peaiasoh 
as  part  of  Thrace  (e£  Thacyd.  H.  79)  :  and  then  is 
no  doubt  that  they  extended  as  ftr  aoalh  as  Olympas, 
thongh  mixed  np  with  Macedonians,  who  were  the 
preponderating  race  in  that  ijnartcr.  In  boar  thm 
the  intrusive  and  i»doabtedly  dialiaot  raoea  which 
were  mingled  with  the  Thradaas  near  the  Oasibe, 
were  sometimes  oonfbondsd  with  them.  Thos  Flans 
(iiL  4)  calls  tha  Soordiad  the  moat  savage  cfafl  the 
Thtadana. 

Of  the  bngnaga  of  the  Thradans  scaicely  s 
trace  exists.  They  'were  toe  barbaroos  to  have  say 
literary  or  artistic  memorials,  so  that  the  prineipsl 
guides  ef  the  ethnologist  are  wanting.  Sdabe  (ril 
p.  819)  states  that  brvti  which  occurs  as  tin  ts- 
mination  of  sereral  nanws  of  Thracian  towns,  api- 
fisd  "city"  or  "town."  This  and  a  few  pspr 
names  coostitnte  all  that  remains  of  their  langaagi. 

The  following  is  the  aocoont  irhich  Henxklas 
givaa  of  tha  onstoms  of  the  Thmdana.  They  id 
their  chiUrau  into  foreign  slavery.  ThewanenwUla 
nnmarried  enjoy  perfect  freeman  in  their  iater- 
conrse  with  men  ;  bat  after  marriage  they  ne 
strictly  guarded.  The  men  pay  large  sums  of  monty 
for  thsir  wives  to  the  parents  of  the  Uttsr.  To  bs 
tattooed  is  considered  an  indispensable  maikof  nokh 
birth.  (CI  Strab.  vii.  p.  315.)  Idleness  is  laait 
honounble;  the  cultivator  of  the  soil  is  regarded  ai 
the  meanest  of  men ;  to  live  by  war  and  pInnderiBg 
is  most  noUe.  The  only  gods  they  worship  sn 
Arse,  Dionysus,  and  Artemis.  But  their  kiogs 
differ  in  this  respect  from  their  subjects;  fiir  thef 
wsnhip  Hermes  especially,  and  swear  by  bim  aka^ 
from  whom  they  say  that  they  are  descended. 
When  a  wealthy  man  dies,  his  corpse  lies  in  slate 
for  thrse  days:  his  friends  then  make  a  great  fast, 
at  which,  after  bewailing  the  departed,  they  slanglitsr 
victims  of  every  kind:  the  body  is  then  buried,  ha*> 
ing  sometimee  been  prsvioosly  bamt.  A  moond  is 
raised  above  the  grave,  open  which  athletic  gsaea 
are  oelebrsted  (v.  6—8;  ef.  Xeo.  HdL  Ui  S.  §  S) 
Besides  these  cnstoms,  which  wan  oommon  to  al 
the  Thracians,  Herodotus  tnentions  aome  whidi  wen 
psenliar  to  certain  tribes;  as,  for  instance,  that  lAick 
prevailed  among  the  people  to  the  north  of  the  On- 
tonians.  "Among  them,  each  man  has  many  wina 
When  any  man  dies,  a  great  contcat  arisea  amosg 
his  widows  on  tha  question  as  to  which  of  tlxB 
wss  moat  bekived  by  their  husband;  and  in  thii 
thdr  relations ,  take  a  very  active  part.  She  is 
whose  favour  the  pdnt  is  decided,  recnves  ths  coo- 
grstnlations  of  both  men  and  women,  and  is  tha 
shun  upon  her  hnsband's  grave  by  her  nearest  mk 
relation.  The  other  widows  regard  themaehas  is 
extremely  nnfortnnate,  far  they  an  eonsidared  to  be 
disgraced."  (Jb.  5.)  Herodotos  here  seems  te 
speak  of  polygamy  as  confined  to  a  certain  tribe  of 
Thradans;  but  Strabo  (vii.  p.  297)  lepieseuts  thit 
custom  ss  general  among  them.  In  a  note  upon  this 
passage,  Casanbon  qnotes  from  Heraclddes  Ponticiis 
to  the  efiect  that  Thradans  often  had  as  many  at 
thirty  wivss,  whom  they  employed  as  swants,  s 
practice  still  ccnunon  in  many  eastern  couatries. 
Xenophco  fiunisbes  as  with  an  iUnstntioa  cf  lbs 
Thradan  custom  of  pmchasing  wives.  Be  states 
that  at  his  first  intnriew  with  Seathss,  the  ThiaciaB 
prince  proposed  to  give  his  danghter  in  manisge 
to  Xenopbion ;  and  if  tha  Oiaek  Uaaeir  had  a 
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daughter,  ofivred  to  bay  her  as  a  wife.    (Anab.  Tii. 
S.  §38;  cf.  MeU,  ii.  2.) 

The  want  of  union  among  the  Thraciana  is  men- 
tioned  by  Herodotns  (t.  3)  aa  the  only  cause  of 
their  weakness.  Their  tribes,  like  the  Highland 
elans,  seem  to  hare  been  constantly  engaged  in  petty 
warfare  with  one  another,  and  to  have  been  inca- 
pable of  co-operating  even  against  foreign  foes,  except 
for  Teiy  brief  periods,  and  rarely  with  any  higher 
object  than  plunder.  Until  a  Uta  period  (Fior.  it. 
12.  §17)  they  appear  to  have  been  destitute  of  dis- 
dpline,  and  this,  of  cooree,  rendered  their  bravery  of 
comparatively  little  avail.  Tbns  we  learn  from 
Thucydides  (ii.  96,  98)  that,  although  SItalces  was 
the  most  powerful  Thracian  king  that  had  ever 
reigned— {beseems  indeed  to  have  been  subsequently 
regarded  as  a  kind  of  national-  hero;  Xen.  Anab. 
Ti-Lle), — ^yetaUrge  partof  the  army  with  which 
he  invaded  Macedonia  consisted  of  mere  volunteers, 
formidable  chiefly  for  their  numbers,  and  attracted 
to  his  standard  by  his  ofiers  of  pay,  or  by  their 
hope  of  plunder.  Any  one,  in  fact,  who  held  out 
these  inducements,  could  easily  raise  an  army  in 
Thrace.  Thus  Clearchus  no  sooner  received  sup- 
plies of  money  fi-om  Cyrus  the  Younger,  than  he 
collected  a  force  in  the  Cliersonesus,  which,  altboug4i 
in  great  part  undoubtedly  Thracian,  was  employed 
by  him  in  making  war  upon  other  Thracians,  until 
ha  was  required  to  join  Cyrus  in  Asia  Minor  (jb.  i.  I. 
§  9,  S.  §  9,  &c).  So  when  Seothes  undertook  the 
expediiion  against  his  so-called  revolted  subjects,  his 
army  was  soon  tripled  by  volunteers,  who  hastened 
from  other  parts  of  Thrace  to  serve  him,  as  soon  as 
they  heard  of  his  enterprise  (/i,  viL  4.  §  21).  Such 
soldiers  could  not,  of  course,  be  depended  upon  for 
one  moment  after  a  rererse.  A  considerable  number 
of  Thracian  mercenaries  in  the  army  of  Cyrus  took 
the  earliest  opportunity  to  desert  to  Artaxerxes  after 
the  battle  of  Cnnaxa  (lb.  ii.  2.  §  7). 

Tacitus  (^Ana.  iv.  46)  informs  us  that  the  ]H'in- 
cipnl  cause  of  the  insurrection  (a.  d.  26)  of  the 
Thracians  who  dwelt  in  the  elevated  moimtain  dis- 
tricts (probably  of  Bhodope),  was  their  dialike  of 
the  conscription,  which,  it  would  appear,  the  Bo- 
mans  had  introduced  into  Thrace.  This  was  a  yoke 
to  which  they  could  not  submit;  they  were  not  ac- 
customed to  obey  even  their  own  rulers,  except  when 
it  pleased  them ;  and  wheu  they  sent  troops  to  the 
assistance  of  their  princes,  they  used  to  appoint  their 
own  commanders,  and  to  war  against  the  neigh- 
bouring tribes  only.  (Cf.  Liv.  zlii.  SI ;  Xsn.  Amib, 
vu.  4.  §  24,  7.  §  29,  seq.) 

Thrnvian  troops  were  chiefly  light-armed  infimtry 
and  nrregnlar  horse.  (Xeailnoi.i.  2.  §9,  vii.6.  §27, 
Memor.  iii.  9.  §  2;  Curt.  iii.  9.)  The  bravest  of  the 
foot-soldiers  in  the  army  of  Sitalcee  were  the  free 
mountaineers  of  Rbodope,  who  were  armed  with 
short  swords  {ixax<''po^6fm;  Tbncyd.  iL  98).  The 
equipment  of  the  Asiatic  Thracians  is  described  by 
Herodotns  (vii.  75),  and  as  this  description  agrees 
with  what  Xeiiopbon  states  respecting  Seutbes' 
forces  (Xfloi.  vii.  4.  §  4),  it  is  no  doubt  sub- 
stantially true  of  the  Thracians  generally.  They 
wore  caps'  covering  their  ears,  made  of  fox-skins, 
cloaks,  and  party-coloured  mantles  (C'lpcU,  7  = 
plaids)  ;  their  boots,  which  came  high  up  the  1^, 
were  made  of  deer-skin ;  their  arms  were  shields, 
javelins,  and  daggers  (cf.  Thucyd.  vii.  27).  The 
Tbraciains  ic  the  army  of  Philip  V.  were  armed 
with  Tsiy  long  rhomphaeae,  a  word  which  some 
translate  jaotUtu,  others  nmrdi.   (Liv.  xxxl  39;  | 
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Pint  PumL  AmiL  17.)  Thracian  soldiers  fought 
with  impetuosity  and  with  no  lack  of  bravery;  but 
th^,  like  all  barbarian  and  undisciplined  troops 
were  incapable  of  sustained  efforts.  Livy  (xlii.  59) 
describes  them  as  rushing  to  the  attack  like  wild 
beasts  long  confined  in  cages:  they  hamstrung  the 
horses  of  their  adversaries,  or  stabbed  them  in  the 
belly.  When  the  victory  was  gained  on  this  occa- 
sion (the  flrst  encounter  in  the  war  between  the 
Komans  and  Perseus),  they  letomed  to  thdr 
camp,  singing  loud  songs  of  triumph,  and  carrying 
the  heads  of  the  slain  on  the  tops  of  their  weapons 
(/6.  60).  When  defeated,  they  fled  with  rapidity, 
throwing  their  shields  upon  their  backs,  to  protect 
them  from  the  missiles  of  the  pursuers.  (Xen.  Anab. 
Tii.  4.  §  17.) 

About  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  War,  Thraca 
began  to  be  to  the  countries  around  the  Aegean 
what  Switzerland  has  long,  to  its  disgrace,  been  tor 
the  despotic  powers  of  modem  Europe,  a  land  where 
men  might  be  procured  to  fight  for  any  one  who 
could  bold  out  sufficient  inducements  in  the  shape 
of  pay  or  plunder.  (Thucyd.  vii.  27,  et  alibi;  Xen. 
Anab.  i.  pass.;  Just  zL  1  &  9.)  The  chief  causes 
of  this,  apart  from  the  character  of  its  people,  appear 
to  have  been  the  want  cf  any  central  government, 
and  the  difficult  nature  of  the  country,  which  ren- 
dered its  savage  independence  tolerably  secure;  so 
that  there  was  nothing  to  restrain  those  who  might 
wish  to  seek  their  fortune  in  foreign  warfiuce.  Dur- 
ing tlie  period  of  Macedonian  supremacy,  and  after 
its  close,  nnder  the  Roman  power,  Thracians  ars 
often  mentioned  as  auxiliaries  in  Macedonian  and 
Roman  armies;  but  few  of  these,  it  is  probable,  were 
volunteers.  (Liv.  xxxi.  39,  zlii.  29,  51,etal,;  Caes. 
£.  a  iiL  4 ;  VoU.  Pat.  il  112 ;  Tac.  Biit  I  68,  &c) 
Cicero  (<fa  Ptw.  Com.  4)  seems  to  imply  that 
Thracians  were  sometimes  hired  to  assassinate  like 
the  modem  Italian  braves;  these  were  perhaps  gU- 
diators,  of  whom  great  numbers  were  Thracians. 
Caligula  gave  the  command  of  his  Oerman  body- 
guaitl  to  Thracians.    (Suet.  Calig.  55.) 

Another  point  in  which  the  Thracians  remind  ns 
of  the  natives  of  India,  is  mentioned  by  Thucydides 
(ii.  97)  in  these  words:  "The  tribute  of  the  bar- 
barians and  of  the  Greek  cities  received  by  Seuthea^ 
the  successor  of  Sitalces,  might  be  reckoned  at  400 
talents  of  silver,  reckoning  gold  and  silver  together. 
The  presents  in  gold  and  silver  amounted  to  as  much 
mace.  And  these  presents  were  made  not  only  to 
the  king,  bnt  also  to  the  most  influential  and  dis- 
tinguished of  the  Odrysae.  For  these  people,  like 
those  of  Thrace  generally,  differ  in  this  respect  fiom 
the  Persians,  that  they  would  ratlier  receive  than 
give;  and  among  them  it  is  more  shameful  not  to 
give  when  you  are  asked,  than  to  be  refiued  when 
you  ask.  It  is  true  that  abuses  arise  from  this 
custom  ;  for  nothing  can  be  done  without  presents." 
(Cf.  Liv.  xlii.  19,  xlv.  42;  Tac.  Germ.  15.)  Xeno. 
phon  {Anab.  vii.  3)  gives  some  amusing  illustrations 
of  this  practice  among  the  Thracians. 

Mention  is  often  made  of  the  unging  and  dancing 
of  the  Thracians,  especially  of  a  martial  kind.  Xe- 
nophon  {Anab.  vi.  1.  §  5,  seq.)  gives  an  account  of  a 
dance  and  combat  performed  by  some  Thracians,  to 
celebrate  the  conclusion  of  a  peace  between  the  rem- 
nant of  the  10,000  Greeks  and  the  Paphlagonians : 
they  danced  fully  armed  to  the  music  of  the  fliite, 
jumping  up  nimbly  to  a  considerable  height,  and 
fencing  with  their  swords :  at  last,  one  man  struck 
another,  to  all  spnearance  mortally  and  he  fell  as  if 
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dead,  tboauli  in  rMlitjr  not  in  the  ktrt  bijand. 
Hi*  antagoout  than  stripped  off  hu  tnnoar,  and 
went  oat  unging  the  pniie*  of  Sitaloea,  whfle  the 
other  man  was  carried  oat  hke  a  corpse  b;  his  oom- 
ndes  (cf.  lb.  til  3.  §  33,  uq.;  Tic.  Anm.  hr.  47). 

Their  masic  was  rude  and  noiaj.  Strabo  (z.  p. 
471)  compares  it  to  that  of  the  Phi7gians,  whom, 
indeed,  he  regards  as  descended  from  the  Tbradans. 
Xenopiun,  in  the  passage  last  referred  to,  says  that 
thejr  pkjed  on  horns  and  on  tnunpets  made  of  raw 
oz-hide.  Their  worship  of  Dionysus  and  Cotytto 
was  celebrated  on  nxmntun  tops  with  loud  instru- 
ments of  masic,  shouting,  and  noises  like  the  bellow- 
ing of  «attle.   (Strab.  z.  p.  470.) 

Their  barbarity  and  ferocity  became  prorerbiaL 
Hondotna  (riil  116)  tells  a  story  ef  a  king  of  the 
Biaaltae,  who  ponished  his  six  sons  for  disobeying 
him  by  potting  out  their  eyes.  Seuthes,  with  his 
own  hand,  transfixed  sooie  o€  the  Thyni  who  had 
beea  taken  prisoners  (Sen.  ^iMi,TiL  4.  §  6).  Rhas- 
ouporis  inrited  his  nephew  to  a  banquet,  plied  him 
with  wine,  then  loaded  him  with  fetters,  snd  after- 
wards pot  him  to  death.  (Tac.  Aim.  ii.  64,  seqq.) 
Thuoydides  (tU.  27,  eeq.)  gives  an  instance  of  the 
fei-ocity  of  the  Thradana  in  their  massa>:re  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Hycalcssos. 

A  truly  barbarian  trMt  in  the  cbancter  of  the 
Tbradans  was  their  faithlessness,  even  to  one 
another.  This  is  especially  shown  in  their  disrejiArd 
cf  tbeir  obligations  towards  the  hostages  whom  they 
gave  as  securities  for  their  obeerrasce  of  their 
engagements  with  others.  Seuthes  had  received 
from  the  Thyni  a  number  of  old  men  as  hostages ; 
yet  the  Thyni,  seeing  a  favourable  opportunity, 
as  they  supposed,  for  renewing  hostilities,  at  once 
seised  it,  apparently  without  a  thonght  of  the  bat 
too  probable  conssquences  of  sach  conduct  to  their 
helpless  countrymen.  (Xen.  AmJi.  Tii.  4.  §  21 ;  cf. 
Ut.  zL  32).  Some  of  the  tribes  inhabiting  the 
Thraciao  coast  of  the  Eazine  were  systematic 
wreckers  [SuUJiTDEaatni].  Rubbery,  as  we  bave 
seen,  was  considered  honourable  by  them ;  and 
plander  was  their  chief  indncenwnt  to  engage  in 
war.  (Strab.  viL  p.  318;  Cic  PU.  34;  Liv.  xxvi. 
35,  xzxviii.  40,  seq.)  Strabo  (iil  pp.  164,  165), 
Mela  (ii.  2),  and  Tadtas  {Ami.  n.  51)  bear 
witness  to  the  braTciy  cf  the  Thndan  women. 

The  deity  most  worshipped  by  the  Thradans  was 
Diooysns,  whom  they,  as  well  as  the  Phrygians, 
called  Sabazius.  (Schol.  ArutojA.  Vap.  9.)  The 
mythical  stories  respecting  Orpheus  and  Lycorgus 
are  closely  connected  with  the  worship  of  this  god, 
who  liad  an  onusle  oo  Bhodope,  in  the  country  of  the 
Satrae,batimderthediiectionoftheBessi  [Satkab]. 
Herodotus  (tU.  1 1 1 )  states  that  the  mode  of  delirer- 
ing  the  answers  of  this  oracle  resembled  that  which 
prevailed  at  Delphi.  He  compares  also  the  wor- 
ship of  Artemis  (whose  Thracian  name  was  Bendis 
or  Cotytto),  as  he  had  seen  it  celebrated  by  Thra- 
cian and  Paeonian  women,  with  aocne  of  the  ceremo- 
nies at  Delos  (iv.  3SX  These  resembUnces  may  be 
aocoonted  for  on  the  sappositioo  that  the  Thradan 
riles  were  derired  from  the  original  Pelasgisn  popu- 
lation, remnants  of  which  may  have  maintained 
themselves  amid  the  moantain  Cutnesses;  ss  Niebuhr 
holds  {Ethnog.  and  Gtog.  i.  p.  287)  wss  the  case 
with  the  Paeooiuis,  who  are  mentioned  by  Herodotus 
in  the  passage  hut  referred  to.  (On  the  Thracian 
divinities,  see  Strabo,  z.  pp.  470,  471;  Soph.  Antig. 
9SS,  seq.;  Plin.  zvi.  62;  and  tiie  articles  Behdis, 
CoTTS,  and  Bbba,  in  the  DicL  Biog.  mtd  Ugth.) 
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It  has  sometimes  been  asserted  that  tlie  Thraeiaiii 
were  accustomed  to  sacrifice  himian  victims  to  thor 
divinities;  but  this  appears  to  be  either  an  ioeonect 
generalisation,  or  a  confoonding  of  them  with  other 
races;  for  we  find  no  reference  to  such  a  cnsUim  in 
any  of  the  ancient  accounts  of  thdr  manners.  He- 
rodotos,  it  is  true,  states  (ix.  1 19)  that  when  the 
Persian  Oeobazus  fell  into  the  hands  of  tlie  Apsin-  ' 
thii,  after  the  taking  of  Sestos  by  the  Athenians, 
they  sacrificed  him  to  thdr  local  god,  Pleistoras; 
but  from  the  next  words  (rpir^  rf  a^eriptf)  it  is 
dear  that  be  regarded  the  practice  as  charsfteristic 
«f  the  Apuntfaii,  and  not  as  one  common  to  all 
Thradaos :  oor  is  it  ooocdvable  that  be  would 
have  omitted  to  mention  so  striking  a  circumstance^ 
in  his  general  description  of  Thracian  manners, 
which  has  been  already  quoted  (v.  3,  seqq);  for  the 
practice  of  slaying  the  favourite  wife  on  the  tomb  ot 
her  deceased  husband  cannot  with  any  ytofneij  be 
called  a  sacrifice. 

Whether  indulgence  in  wine  was  regarded  as  a 
part  of  the  homage  due  to  Dionysus,  or  simply  as 
a  means  of  sensual  gratification,  certain  it  is  that 
it  was  preraleot  in  Thrace,  and  fireqoently  attended 
with  violent  and  sanguinary  quarrels:  "Katis  in 
usum  laetitiae  sryphis  pugnare  Thracnm  est,"  says 
Horace,  and  evidence  is  not  wanting  in  support  of 
the  accusation.  Ammianns  (xxvii.  4.  §  9)  describes 
the  Odrysae  as  so  fond  of  bloodshed  that  in  their 
banquets,  after  eating  and  drinking  to  satiety,  tbey 
used  to  &I1  to  bloi«s  with  one  another.  Tacitus 
(^  an.  iv.  48)  relates  that  the  Tbtacians  serving 
with  Poppaeus  Sabinua  against  tbeir  fellow-country- 
men, indulged  to  such  a  degree  in  feasting  and 
drinking  tliat  they  kept  no  guard  at  night,  so  that 
tbeir  camp  was  stormed  by  thdr  exasperated 
brethren,  who  slew  great  numbers  of  them.  Xeno- 
phon  tells  us  that  at  his  first  interview  with  Seatiies, 
they  drank  horns  of  wine  to  each  other's  bealih,  ac- 
cording to  the  Thracian  custom  {Anab.  vil  2.  §  S3). 
At  the  banquet  which  Seuthes  afterwards  gave  to 
Xenophon  aiid  some  other  importajit  penms  the 
drinking  seems  to  hare  been  deep.  Xeuophon  admits 
that  he  had  indulged  freely  ;  isA  he  was  evidently 
astonished  that  when  Seuthes  rose  from  the  taUe, 
be  manifested  no  signs  of  intoxRatioa.  (/i.  3. 
§  26,  seqq.)  The  Thradans  are  said  to  have  had 
a  custcm,  which  prevailed  in  England  as  late  aa 
the  Ust  century,  d  compelling  aU  the  guests  to 
drink  the  same  quantity.  (Callim.  cp.  A  iitn.  x.  f. 
442.)  The  Odryaian  auxiliaries  of  Dercyliidas 
poured  great  quantities  nf  wine  apon  the  graves  cf 
then- shun  comrades.  (Xen.feH,iii.2.  §5.)  It  would 
appear  from  Mela  (iu  2),  that  some  of  the  Thiadaas 
weie  unacquainted  with  wine,  but  practi>ed  another 
mode  of  pttxlndng  intoxication:  while  feasting,  they 
threw  into  the  fires  around  which  they  were  seated 
certain  seeds,  the  fumes  of  which  caused  a  cheerfii] 
kind  of  drunkenness.  It  is  possible  that  these  may 
have  been  the  seeds  of  hemp,  which,  as  we  have 
seen,  probably  grew  in  Thrace,  and  contains,  as  is 
well  known,  a  narcotic  prindple. 

The  Thradans  against  whom  Seuthes  led  bii 
forces  lived  in  villages  (/6.  §  43).  the  bouMS  bdng 
fenced  roand  with  large  stakes,  within  the  inclosurs 
formed  by  which  thor  sheep  were  secnred  (/i.  4. 
§  14 ;  c£  Tac  .dm.  iv.  49). 

Pliqy  (vii.  41)  state*  that  the  Thradau  bad  a 
custom  of  marking  thdr  hap]^  or  imha{^  days,  by 
pladng  a  white  or  a  black  stcne  in  a  vosd  at  the 
doee  ^  each  day.    On  any  one's  death,  the  vessd 
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belonging  to  him  was  emptied,  the  stonn  were  ae- 
Mratel;  counted,  ud  his  life  pranooneed  to  have 
men  faspp;  or  the  reverse,  «s  the  white  or  the  black 
were  mors  nnmerons. 

V.  HiBToKT. — Thrace  is  one  of  those  countries 
whoM  people,  not  being  sofficientlj  cirilised  to  esta- 
blish a  national  goTemment  or  to  possess  a  na- 
tional literature,  cannot  have  histories  of  their 
own.  We  become  acquainted  with  the  Thracians 
at  second  hand,  as  it  were,  through  the  narrations 
of  foreigners,  who  necessarilj  make  them  snbordinate 
to  their  own  ooantiTmen ;  and  therefore  it  is  only 
in  connection  with  forei^  states  that  their  history 
has  been  recorded.  Hence  it  is  fragmentary,  and, 
consequently,  often  obecure;  nor  would  its  import- 
ance, indeed,  repay  the  labour  that  might  be  em- 
ployed in  elocidating  it,  eren  if  we  possessed  the 
requisite  materials.  Destitute  of  union,  the  Thra- 
cians, notwithstanding  their  numbers,  their  wide 
diffusion,  their  powen  of  endurance,  and  their  con- 
tempt of  death,  exerted  no  perceptible  influence 
npon  the  general  course  of  history;  but  were  re- 
duced, in  spite  of  their  wild  lore  of  independence, 
to  assist,  as  humble  alliee  or  subjects,  in  the  ag- 
grandisement of  the  more  civilised  or  politic  races 
with  which  they  came  in  contact  These  were  the 
Greeks,  the  Persians,  the  Macedonians,  and  the 
Bomans,  with  the  successors  of  the  last  in  the 
Eastern  Empire.  We  shall  now  briefly  state  the 
leading  points  of  their  history,  as  connected  with 
that  of  the  nations  jnat  mentioned  ;  referring  the 
reader  for  details,  especially  as  to  the  Uttle  that  is 
known  of  their  purely  internal  afiiurB,  to  the  articles 
in  this  work  which  relate  to  the  Bessi,  Odbtsae, 
and  other  prominent  Thracian  tribes. 

We  pass  .over  the  alleged  conquest  of  Thrace  by 
Seaostris  (Herod,  ii.  103;  Diod.  i.  S3),  and  that 
said  to  ban  been  effected  by  the  Tencri  and  Mysi 
before  the  Trojan  War  (Herod,  vii.  SO  ;  cf.  Enrip. 
Jllu*.  406,  seq.),  and  come  at  once  to  the  strictly 
historical  periods. 

The  first  ccDnection  of  the  Greeks  with  Thrace 
was  through  colonies  planted  upon  its  various 
coasts,  the  original  object  of  which  seems  generally 
to  have  been  ol  a  commercial  kind.  Only  an  ap- 
jHOzimation  to  the  date  of  meet  of  these  can  be 
made,  since  the  nuyority  were  established  long  be- 
fore the  commencement  of  authentic  history.  By- 
zantium and  Selymbria,  colonies  of  Megara,  belong 
to  the  seventh  centniy  B.  a,  the  year  675  B.  c 
being  assigned  fca  the  foundation  of  the  former. 
In  651  B.  o.  an  unsuccessful  attempt  is  said  to 
have  been  made  by  settlers  from  Clazomenae  to 
establish  themselves  at  Abdera  (Solin.  z.  ID);  but 
that  city  was  not  actually  founded  till  560  b.  a, 
and  then  by  emigrants  from  Teas.  (Herod,  i.  168.) 
lleaembria,  on  the  Euxine,  was  a  colony  of  the 
Byzantians  and  Cbalcedonians,  who  abandoned  their 
dties  on  the  approach  of  the  Phoenjdan  fleet,  b.  a 
498.  (Id.  vi.  33).  When  Dicaea,  Marooea,  and 
Agnus,  all  on  the  south  coast,  were  established,  is 
not  known;  which  is  the  case  also  with  Cardia  and 
Sestns  in  the  Chersonesus.  That  these  settlements 
were  generally  exposed  to  the  hostility  of  thdr 
Thracian  neighbours,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  though 
we  rarely  have  their  infant  struggles  so  fully  re- 
corded as  in  the  instance  of  Amphipolis.  The 
Athenians  sent  no  less  than  10,000  men  (b.  c. 
465)  to  found  a  colony  there;  and  they  succeeded 
in  driving  off  the  Edonians  who  occupied  the 
eonniry;  but  having  advanced  into  the  interior,  they 
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were  defeated  at  Drabescns  by  tlie  natives,  and  com- 
pelled to  abandon  the  country.  About  thirty  years 
afterwards,  however,  the  Athenians  returned,  and 
this  tune  overcame  all  resistance.  Sometimes  the 
relation  between  the  Greeks  and  the  Thracians  was 
of  a  more  friendly  description.  Thus,  in  the  time  of 
Prisistratus,  the  Dolonci,  who  dwelt  in  the  Cherso- 
nesus, invited  Miltiades  (the  elder)  to  rule  over 
them,  as  they  were  unable  to  cope  with  their  neigh- 
bours the  Apsinthii;  and  this  led  to  the  Athenians 
obtaining  a  firm  footing  in  that  most  important  and 
valuable  district.  (Herod,  vi.  34,  seq.)  By  these 
various  means,  the  Greeks  had  obtained  possession 
of  nearly  the  whole  coast  of  Thrace,  a  considerable 
period  before  the  commencement  of  the  great  contest 
between  themselves  and  the  Persian  empire.  Of  the 
interior  they  appear  to  have  known  scarcely  any- 
thing whatever;  and  although  in  some  cases  the 
surrounding  barbarians  may  have  been  brought  into 
subjection  (Byzantium  is  said  to  have  reduced  the 
Bithynian  Thracians  to  the  condition  of  tributary 
perioeci),  yet  this  was  rarely  the  case.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  is  clear  from  Thucydides  (ii.  97),  that  the 
Greeks  sometimes  pud  tribute  to  the  native  kings. 
The  Greeks,  even  when  dwelling  among  hostile 
strangers,  showed  their  tendency  to  separaUon  rather 
than  to  union;  and  hence  their  settlements  on  the 
Thracian  coast  never  gained  the  strength  which 
union  would  have  conferred  npon  them.  Each  city 
had  a  government  and  to  a  great  extent  a  history  of 
its  own;  and  we  must  therefore  refer  the  reader 
for  information  respecting  those  states  to  the  sepa- 
rate articles  in  this  work  devoted  to  them. 

The  first  Persian  expedition  to  Thrace  was  that 
of  Darius,  who  crossed  the  Bosporus  with  his  army 
about  B.  c.  513  (or  508,  as  some  authorities  hold). 
As  the  principal  object  of  Darius  was  to  chastise  the 
Scythians  fur  their  invasion  of  Asia  in  the  reign  of 
Cyazares,  he  took  the  shortest  route  through  Thrace, 
where  he  met  with  no  opposition.  The  Greeks 
whom  he  found  there  were  required  to  follow  in  his 
train  to  the  Danube:  among  them  was  the  younger 
Miltiades,  the  destined  hero  of  Marathon,  who  then 
ruled  over  the  Chersonesus,  as  his  uncle  had  for- 
merly done,  and  who  had  married  the  daughter 
of  a  Thracian  king.  (Herod,  vi.  39.)  *  On  re- 
turning from  the  north,  Darius  directed  his  Qiarch 
to  the  Hellespont,  and  before  crossing  from  Sestns 
into  Asia,  erected  a  fort  at  Doriscus,  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Hebrua.  (Herod,  iv.  89—93, 143,  144,  vii. 
99.)  Megabazns  was  left  with  80,000  men  to 
subdue  the  whole  of  Thrace,  a  task  which  he  b^^ 
by  besieging  Perinthus,  which,  though  previoosly 
weakened  by  the  ai  tacks  of  the  Paeonians,  made 
a  brave  but  fmitless  resistance.  After  this,  Mega- 
bazns reduced  the  country  uto  subjection,  though 
perhaps  only  the  districts  near  the  sea.  (Herod,  v. 
1,  2,  10.)  That  his  conquests  extended  as  ftr 
as  the  Strymon  appears  from  Darius's  grant  of 
a  district  npon  that  river  to  Histiaens,  who 
founded  there  the  town  of  Myrcinus.  (Herod,  v. 
11.)  Megabazus  soon  returned  to  Asia;  and  it 
seems  probable  that  he  took  with  him  the  greater 
part  of  his  army;  for  if  the  Persians  had  maintained 


*  Instances  occur  in  later  times  of  the  intermar- 
riage of  Greeks  with  Thracians :  tlins  the  wife  of 
Sitalces  was  a  daughter  of  Pytbes,  a  citizen  of  Ab- 
dera (Thttcyd.  ii.  29);  and  Iphicrates  ituuried  a 
daughter  of  the  Thracian  king  Co^s.     (Nep.  ipk. 
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•  powarfol  foro*  ia  Thrace,  tb«  PaeonUns  conM 
biailj  ban  SDeM«ded  in  making  their  eacape  from 
Pbrygia  back  to  the  StrTmoo  (Id.  t.  98),  nor  oould 
the  rerolted  loDiam  (b.  c.  498)  have  taken  Bjzan- 
thun  and  all  the  other  cities  in  that  country.  (Id. 
T.  103.)  It  is  to  this  period  that  we  most  refer  the 
inTasios  of  the  Scythians,  who  are  said  to  bare  ad- 
vanced as  fitf  as  the  Chereooesns,  thus  occasioning 
the  teniponrj  flight  of  Miltiades,  who,  thejr  wen 
aware,  had  assisted  Darius  in  his  attack  upon  their 
coantrj.    (Id.  vi.  40.) 

After  the  suppression  of  the  Ionian  revolt  (b.  a 
493),  the  Phoenician  fleet  sailed  to  the  Hellespont, 
and  sgain  bnmgbt  the  oonntiy  under  the  Pendan 
dominion,  Cardia  being  the  only  city  which  they 
were  nnable  to  take.  (Id.  vi.  33.)  Miltiades  made 
his  escape  from  the  Chersooesns  to  Athens,  on  hear- 
ing of  the  approach  of  the  hostile  fleet     (/i.  41.) 

Next  year  Mardonios  led  an  army  acnes  the 
Hellespont,  and  advanced  as  far  as  Maoedonia  ;  but 
his  fleet  having  been  wrecked  off  Mount  Athos,  and 
bis  land  fanes  having  snfiered  considerably  in  a  vrar 
with  the  Thracians,  who  then  occupied  the  eoontiy 
W.  of  the  Strymoo,  he  retraced  bis  steps,  and  trana- 
ported  bis  shiUteied  army  into  Asia  (Id.  vi.  43,  seqq.). 

It  was  not  till  B.  c.  480  that  the  vast  army  ondsr 
the  command  of  Xerxes  crossed  the  Hellespant  by 
the  fiunous  bridges  which  spanned  the  strait  from 
Abydcs  to  Sestns.  Of  his  march  through  Thrace, 
Herodotns  gives  an  interesting  aooount  (vii.  108 — 
115);  but,  as  he  met  with  no  opposition,  we  need  not 
dwell  upon  theee  drciunstances. 

After  the  disastrous  battle  of  Salamis,  Xerxes, 
with  an  escort  of  60,000  men,  hastened  back  by  the 
same  road  which  he  had  so  recently  trod  in  all  the 
overweening  confidence  of  despotic  power:  ia  Thrace, 
his  miserable  troops  suffered  greatly  firom  hunger 
and  consequent  disease,  but  do  not  appear  to  have 
been  openly  attacked.     (Uerod.  viiL  115,  seqq.) 

Next  year  (a.  c  479)  was  fought  the  battle  of 
FUtaeae  in  which  Thracians  formed  part  of  the 
motley  boat  arrayed  against  Greek  freedom  (Id.  ix. 
32).  Artabazus  led  the  40,000  men,  who  alone 
remained  of  tfae  Persian  army,  by  forced  marches 
tiirongh  Theesaly,  Macedonia,  and  Thrace.  He  struck 
through  the  interior  of  the  latter  country,  probably 
for  fear  of  the  Greek  cities  on  the  coast;  but  he  en- 
countered enemies  as  much  to  be  dreaded,  and  lost  a 
great  part  of  his  army  by  hunger,  bligue,  and  the  at- 
tacks of  the  Thracians,  before  he  resched  Byzantium. 

It  was  now  the  turn  of  the  victorious  Greeks  to 
assail  their  foes  in  their  own  territories.  Thrace, 
with  the  exception  of  Doriacos,  was  soon  cleared  of 
the  Persians.  After  the  battle  of  Mycale,  their  fleet 
sailed  to  the  Hellespont,  where  the  Atfaehians  laid 
liege  to  Sestns,  which  was  taken  early  in  the  following 
year  (B.  c.  478)  [Sestus].  Eion,  at  the  month 
of  the  Strymon,  made  a  desperate  resistance  ;  bat  at 
length  (b.  c  476)  fell  into  the  hands  of  Cimon  and 
the  Athenians,  afier  its  Persian  governor  hsd  put  to 
death  all  his  family,  and  finally  himself.  (Uerod. 
vii.  107  ;  cf.  Thncyd.  i.  98).  Bysantium  had  been 
taken  by  Panaanias  the  year  before.  Thns  the  Per- 
sians wen  driven  out  of  Europe,  and  the  Greek 
settlements  in  Thrace  resumed  their  internal  freedom 
of  action,  though  most  of  them,  it  is  probable,  were 
under  the  supremacy  of  Athens,  as  the  choeen  head 
of  the  great  Greek  confederacy. 

Uuring  the  administration  of  Pericles,  1000  Athe- 
nian citiiens  wen  settled  in  the  Thracian  Cher- 
sooesns, which  was  always  the  chief  stronghold  of 
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Athens  in  that  quarter.  Under  the  auspices  cf  the 
same  statesman,  in  b.  c.  437,  the  Athenians  aoc- 
ceeded  in  founding  Amphipolis,  tha  eontaets  far  tits 
possessim  of  which  occupy  a  very  pnoiinent  place  in 
the  Bubseqaent  histoty  Ol  Greece.  [Amphipous, 
Vol.  L  p.  126.] 

About  this  time  floorished  the  most  powerful 
Thracian  kingdom  that  ever  existed,  that  of  the 
Odrysae,  for  the  histoiy  of  which  see  Odbtsax, 
VoL  n.  pp.  463 — 465.  At  the  commencement  of 
the  Pelopoonesian  'War(B.a  431),  the  Athwriana  en- 
tered into  an  alhance  with  Sitakee,  the  king  cf  the 
Odrysae  (Thncyd.  ii.  29),  who,  they  hoped,  would 
enable  them  to  subdue  all  oppositioa  to  their  aapr»- 
macy  in  the  Chalcidic  peninsaU.  In  conseqatnce 
of  this  aUiance,  Sitalces  led  (b.  c  4S9)  a  vast  bast 
into  Macedonia,  the  ruler  of  which  supported  the 
enemies  cf  Athens :  be  enconntoed  no  oppontian, 
yet  was  compelled  by  want  of  supplies  to  retan 
to  Thrace,  abont  a  month  after  he  had  kfl  it  (/& 
95 — 101).  But  although  Sitalces  was  sn  ally  af 
Athens,  this  did  not  prevent  Brssidas  from  havng 
great  nnmben  of  ligfat-armed  Thracians  in  his  aimias, 
while  commanding  the  Spartan  forces  in  the  neigb- 
boorfaood  <S  Amphipolis  (b.  o.  422). 

It  would  occupy  too  much  space  to  relate  minutely 
the  various  turns  of  fortune  which  oecnmd  ia 
Thrace  during  the  Pdoponneaian  War.  The  prin- 
cipal struggle  in  this  qiuuter  was  for  the  command 
of  the  Bospwus  and  Hellespont,  so  important,  espe- 
cially to  the  Athenians,  on  account  of  the  com  trade 
with  the  Euxine,  ftom  which  Athens  drew  a  laige 
part  of  her  supplies.  Hence  many  of  the  most  im- 
portant naval  battlee  were  fought  in  the  HeUespoot ; 
and  the  possession  of  Byzantitun  and  Sestos  was  the 
prize  cf  many  a  victory.  Tfae  battle  of  Argospotami, 
which  terminated  the  long  contest  for  supremacy, 
took  place  to  the  S.  of  Sntns,  B.  c.  405.  By  the 
peace  concluded  next  year,  Atbetu  gave  up  all  her 
foreign  posseaeions  ;  and  those  in  the  east  of  Thrsca 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Spartans  and  PeniaBs. 
[See  BrzAiinDii,  Skstvs,  &c.] 

When  the  remnant  of  the  10,000  Grceka  returned 
(b.  c.  4O0)  to  Europe,  they  were  engaged  by  Seutbtts 
an  Odrysian  prince,  to  assist  him  in  recovering  the 
dominions  which  had  belonged  to  his  fatlier,  in  the 
south  eastern  part  of  Thrace.  (Xen.  Attai.  viL  pass.) 
Having  thus  been  reinstated  in  his  prindpaUty,  he 
showed  his  gratitude  to  the  Greeks,  by  sending  aux- 
iliaries to  Dercyllidas,  who  commanded  the  Spartan 
farces  against  the  Persians,  with  whom  they  were 
now  (B.C.  399)  at  war  (Xen.  BeU.  iiL  2).  Kext 
year  Dercyllidas  crossed  over  into  the  Cbersonesos, 
and  erected  a  wall  across  its  northern  extremity,  as 
a  protection  to  the  Greek  inhabitants,  who  were  ex- 
posed to  constant  attacks  from  their  barbanais 
neighbonra  (76.  2.  §§  8 — lOX  The  same  general 
snccessfoUy  defended  Sestns  from  the  combined  forces 
cf  ConoD  and  Fhamabazns  (b.  c.  394  :  lb.  iv.  8.  § 
5,  seqq.).  But  in  B.  c.  390  Thrasybnius  restored 
Athenisn  influence  in  Thrace,  by  forming  an  alHsace 
with  two  native  princes,  and  by  establishing  demo- 
cracy at  Byzantium  (/i.  §  25,  seqq.);  and  his  soc- 
ceas  wss  confirmed  by  the  victDiy  of  Ipfaicmes  over 
Anaxibius  the  next  year  (A.  §  34).  The  peace  of 
Antalddas,  however,  nieued  all  tfae  Greek  states 
from  their  connection  with  Athens,  and  viitoally  gave 
the  supremacy  to  Sparta  (b.  c.  387). 

Nothing  of  any  importanoe  hi4ipeoed  in  Tbnra 
after  this  event  tUI  the  accession  of  Philip  IL  to  the 
throne  of  Macedonia  (b.  c  359>   This  able  but  nn- 
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acrnpnloaa  mnnarch  at  once  began  liia  career  of 
aggnmdisement  tovanU  the  east.  He  conlrived  to 
get  poesessioa  of  AmpbipolU  (b.  c  358),  and  tfana 
obtained  a  secnre  footing  from  wliich  be  might  ex- 
tend hia  dominiona  in  Tbiace  as  opportonitj  offered. 
At  thia  time  there  were  three  native  Thraciaa  prinocB, 
probablj  brotbera,  who  seem  to  have  ruled  over  most 
of  tbe  country.  Acconiing  to  Justin  (viii.  3),  Be- 
risades  and  Amadocns,  two  of  them,  choae  Plulip  as 
judge  of  their  disputes;  of  which  position  he  trea- 
oheroosly  availed  himself  to  seize  upon  their  domi- 
nions. Though  this  statement  is  not  supported,  we 
believe,  by  any  other  ancient  author,  yet  it  is  pro- 
bably true;  far  such  conduct  is  highly  characteristic 
of  the  Macedonian  monarch ;  and  the  almost  entire 
disappearance  from  history  of  these  Thraoian  princes 
BOoi  after  Philip's  accession,  would  thus  be  ao- 
eonnted  for.  Cersobleptes,  the  third  brother,  who 
aeetns  to  have  had  the  E.  portion  of  Thrace, 
maintained  a  long  struggle  against  his  ambitions 
neighbour.  In  B.  c.  357  he  ceded  the  Cberso- 
nesns  to  the  Athenians,  who  sent  a  colony  to 
occupy  it  four  years  afterwards.  [See  CiKSO- 
BLEPTBS,  IHct.  Biog.  Vol.  I.  p.  674  :  S1STU8.] 
Philip  at  variona  times  marched  into  Thrace,  and 
lepeatedly  defeated  Cersobleptes,  whom  he  at  length 
(b.  c  343)  completely  subdued  and  rendered  tribn- 
taiy.  Next  year  he  established  colonies  in  the  east- 
em  part  of  Thrace,  and  acts  of  hostility  occurred 
between  him  and  Diopeithes,  the  Athenian  commander 
in  that  quarter.  Philip  was  occupied  the  next  three 
years  in  Thraoe,  and  laid  siege  to  Perinthns  and 
Byiantium,  which  were  in  alliance  with  Athens, 
irbose  forces,  commanded  by  Phocion, compelled  Philip 
to  abandm  the  sieges;  and  he  soon  afierwards  left 
Thrace,  to  advance  towards  the  south  against  the 
confederate  Greeks.  On  his  departure  Phocion  re- 
covered several  of  the  cities  in  which  Uacedonian 
garrisons  had  been  placed. 

Notwithstanding  these  checks,  Philip  had  brought 
nnder  his  conunand  a  great  part  of  Thrace,  especially 
CD  the  south  coast :  he  had,  above  all,  completely  in- 
oorporated  with  his  kingdom  the  district  between 
the  Strymon  and  the  Nestus,  and  firom  the  mines  of 
the  Pangaeus,  which  he  seized  in  B.  c  356,  he  ob- 
tained abundant  supplies  of  the  predoos  metals. 

Philip  was  assassinated  b.  c.  336:  next  year  his 
Bocoessor,  Alexander  the  Great,  marched  acroes  the 
Haemns  to  attack  the  Triballi;  bat  his  chief  atten- 
tion was  bestowed  upon  the  preparations  for  the 
Asiatic  expedition,  which  he  entered  upon  next  year, 
cnnsing  the  Hellespont  from  Seetus. 

On  the  death  of  Alexander  (b.  o.  323),  Thrace 
was  allotted  to  Lysimachns,  who  was  soon  involved 
in  hostilities  vrith  Seuthes,  a  king  of  the  Odiysae. 
The  reader  is  referred  to  the  account  of  Lysimacbus 
[Z)fct£i(^.VoLII.pp.867 — 8 70]  for  details  respect- 
ing his  government  of  Thrace:  the  result  of  his  various 
vara  was  that  his  sway  was  firmly  established  over 
all  the  countries  south  of  the  Danube,  as  far  as  the 
confines  of  Macedonia;  the  Greek  cities  on  the 
Emdne  were  garrisoned  by  his  troops;  and  though 
many  of  the  native  tribes,  in  the  more  inaccessible 
districtB,  no  doubt  retained  thajr  freedom,  yet  he 
had  completely  defeated  all  their  attacks  upon  his 
power.  In  B.  c.  309  he  founded  I.ysimachia,  near 
the  northern  extremity  of  the  Cbersonesus  and  made 
it  his  capital.  Having  engaged  in  a  war  with  Se- 
leacos,  the  ruler  of  Syria,  he  advanced  to  meet  his 
antagonist  in  Asia,  and  was  defeated  and  slain  at 
Corapedion  (b.  a  281),  npon  which  Seleucos  passed 
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over  into  Europe  and  took  possession  of  Thrace. 
Next  year,  however,  he  was  assassinated  by  Ptolemy 
Ceraunus,  who  was  thereupon  acknowledged  king; 
but  shortly  aftern-arda  a  vast  horde  of  Celts  invaded 
the  connt^,  and  Ptolemy  was  slain  in  a  battle  with 
them.  Anarehy  now  prevailed  for  some  years  in  the 
country:  the  Celts  again  advanced  to  the  south  in 
B.  c  279,  and  under  Brennus  penetrated  as  far  as 
Delphi,  on  their  repulse  from  which  they  retreated 
northwards,  and  some  of  them  settled  on  the  coast 
of  Thrace. 

For  nearly  fifty  years  after  this  time  little  mention 
is  made  of  Thrace  in  history ;  it  appears  to  have 
been  annexed  to  Macedonia ;  but  the  rulen  of  that 
kingdom  were  too  insecure,  even  in  their  central  do- 
minions, to  be  able  to  exercise  much  control  over 
such  a  country  as  Thrace,  inhabited  now  by  races 
differing  so  widely  as  the  Thracians,  the  Gredks,  and 
the  Celts,  and  otfering  so  many  temptations  to  the 
assertion  of  independence.  [See  Artioohus  Goha- 
TAS,  Demetiuus  IL,  and  Pysbhus,  iu  Diet  Biog.'\ 

About  b.  c.  247,  the  fleet  of  Ptolemy  Eoergetea 
captured  Lysimachia  and  other  important  cities  on 
the  coast;  and  they  remained  for  nearly  half  a  cen- 
tury under  the  kings  of  Egypt.  (Polyb.  v.  34,  68.) 

In  b.  o.  220,  Philip  V.  ascended  the  throne  of 
Macedonia.  Under  him  the  Macedonian  power  re- 
gained something  of  its  old  prestige;  and  bad  it  not 
been  brought  in  collision  with  Rome,  it  might  have 
become  aa  extensive  as  in  former  times.  But  Philip 
imfortunately  directed  his  ambitious  views  in  the 
first  instance  towards  the  West,  and  thus  soon  en- 
countered the  jealous  Republic.  It  was  not  till  B.  a 
211  that  Philip  commenced  his  enterprises  against 
Thraoe:  he  then  led  an  army  into  the  country  of  the 
Haedi,  who  were  in  the  habit  of  matdng  incursions 
into  Macedonia.  Their  lands  were  laid  waste,  and 
their  capital,  lamphorina,  compelled  to  surrender. 
Having  made  peace  with  the  Bainans(ii.  a  305),  he 
invaded  Thrace,  and  took  Lysimachia.  In  b.  c.  200, 
he  again  attacked  that  country,  both  by  sea  and 
land ;  and  it  is  evident  that  he  did  not  anticipate 
much  resistance,  since  he  took  with  him  only  2000 
infantry  and  200  cavalry.  Yet  with  this  insignifi- 
cant force,  aided  by  the  fleet,  he  made  himself 
master  of  the  whole  of  the  south  coast,  and  of  the 
Chersonesns.  He  then  laid  siege  to  Abydos,  and 
after  a  desperate  resistance  took  it  (Liv.  xxxi.  1 6). 
This  seems  to  have  hastened  the  declaration  of  war 
on  the  pert  of  the  Romans  ;  a  war  which  lasted  till 
B.  c.  196,  when  Philip  was  reduced  to  procure  peace 
by  surrendering  all  his  conquests,  and  withdrawing 
his  garrisons  from  the  Greek  cities  (Liv,  xxxiii.  30). 
L.  Stertinius  was  sent  to  see  that  these  terms  were 
complied  with  (ti.  35).  But  scarcely  had  the  cities 
been  evacuated  by  the  Macedonian  garrisons,  when 
Antiochns  the  Great  crossed  the  Hellespont,  and 
took  possession  of  the  Chersonesns,  which  he  claimed 
as  a  conquest  of  Seleucus  {ib.  38).  He  refused  to 
comply  with  the  demand  of  the  Romans,  that  be 
shoiUd  withdraw  hia  army  from  Europe  ;  but  left 
hia  son  Seleucus  to  complete  the  restoration  of 
Lysimachia,  and  to  extend  his  influence,  which  seems 
to  have  been  done  by  placing  garrisons  in  Manmeia 
and  Aenus. 

In  the  war  which  ensued  between  the  Romans  and 
Antiochus  (b.c.  190),  Philip  rendered  the  former 
good  service,  by  providing  everything  necessary  for 
their  march  throngh  Thrace,  and  securing  them  ficom 
molestation  by  the  native  tribes  (Liv.  zxxrii.  7). 
Antiochus  was  defeated  by  Scipio  at  Magnesia,  and 
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■ned  lor  peace,  which  wu  at  length  granted  to  him 
(b.  a  188}  on  condition  of  hia  abandoning  all  his 
duminiooa  met  of  the  Tannu  (Lir.  xzzriii.  38). 
The  Bomans  gave  the  Cheraooesna  and  its  depend- 
encies to  their  ally  Enmenes  (A.  39).  As  iudics- 
tiTe  of  the  internal  condition  of  Thrace,  even  along 
the  great  sonthem  road,  the  acooont  which  Livj  (t&. 
40,  seq.)  gives  of  the  march  of  the  consul  Manlitu' 
armj  tbroogh  the  country  on  its  return  from  Asia 
Minor,  is  highly  interestii^;.  The  army  was  loaded 
with  booty,  conveyed  in  a  long  train  of  baggage- 
waggons,  which  presented  an  irresistible  temptation 
to  the  predatoiy  tribes  throogh  whose  territories  its 
roote  lay.  They  accordingly  attacked  the  army 
in  a  defile,  and  were  not  beaten  off  until  they  had  suc- 
ceeded in  their  object  of  sharing  in  the  pinnder  of  Asia. 

The  possesuon  of  the  Chersooesos  by  Enmenes 
soon  led  to  disagreements  with  Philip,  who  was 
charged  by  Enmenes  (b.c  185)  with  having  seized 
opon  Manmeia  and  Aenus,  pUces  which  he  coveted 
for  himself.  (Liv.  xxziz.  24,  37).  The  Ramans 
insisted  apon  the  withdrawal  of  the  Macedonian 
garriscos  (B.C.  I84),and  Philip,  sorely  against  his 
will,  was  obliged  to  obey.  Be  wreaked  his  anger 
npon  the  defenceleas  citixens  of  Maroneia,  by  coo- 
niving  at,  if  not  acttially  commaDding,  the  massacre 
of  a  great  nnmber  of  them  (A.  33,  34).  In  the 
ooane  of  the  dispales  about  these  dties,  it  wss 
iiUted  that  at  the  end  of  the  war  with  Philip,  the 
Roman  commissioner,  Q.  Fabiua  Labeo,  had  fixed 
upon  the  king's  road,  which  is  described  as  nowhere 
approaching  the  sea,  as  th«  S.  boundary  of  Philip's 
posseesioOB  in  Thrace;  but  that  Philip  had  after- 
wards formed  a  new  road,  considerably  to  the  S., 
and  bad  thus  included  the  cities  and  lands  of  the 
Hanmitae  in  hia  territories  (A.  27). 

In  the  same  year,  Philip  undertook  an  expeditirai 
into  the  interior  of  Thrace,  where  be  was  fettered 
by  no  engagements  with  the  Bomans.  He  defeated 
the  Thracians  in  a  battle.  Aid  took  their  leader 
Amadocus  prisoner.  Before  returning  to  Mace- 
donia he  sent  envoys  to  the  barbarians  on  the 
Dsnobe  to  invite  them  to  make  an  incnrsion  into 
Italy  (A.  35).  Again  in  B.c  183,  Philip  marched 
against  the  Odrysae,  Dentheletae  and  Bessi,  took 
Philippopolis,  which  its  inhabitants  had  abandoned 
at  his  approach,  and  placed  a  garrison  in  it,  which 
the  Odrysae,  however,  soon  afterwards  drove  oat 
(A.  53).  In  B.C.  \bi,  Philip  removed  nearly  all 
the  inhabitants  of  the  coast  of  Macedonia  into  the 
interior,  and  supplied  their  pUces  by  Thraeiana 
and  other  harharians,  on  whom  he  thought  he  could 
mora  safely  depend  in  the  war  vrith  the  Komans, 
which  he  now  saw  was  inevitable  (Liv.  xl.  3).  He 
had  done  something  of  the  same  kind  a  few  years 
before  (Id.  xxxix.  24). 

Philip's  ascent  of  tlie  Haemns,  already  referred  to, 
took  pfaioe  in  b.  o.  181  :  on  the  summit  he  erected 
altars  to  Jupiter  and  the  Sun.  On  his  way  back  his 
army  plundered  the  Dentheletae ;  and  in  Maediea  he 
t<Kik  a  town  called  Petra.  (Liv.  xl.  21,  seq.) 

Philip  died  in  B.  c.  179,  and  bis  suceessor 
Perseus  continued  the  preparations  which  bis 
father  had  made  for  renewing  the  war  with  Rome, 
which  did  not  begin,  however,  till  B.C.  171.  The 
Remans  had  formed  an  alliance  the  year  before  with 
a  number  of  independent  Tbracian  tribes,  who  had 
sent  ambassadors  to  Borne  for  the  purpose,  and  who 
were  likely  to  be  formidable  foes  to  Perseus.  The 
Romans  took  care  to  send  valuable  presents  to  the 
principal  Thracians,  their  ambaesadors  having  no 
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doabt  impressed  opon  the  senate  the  neceanly  tor 
eempliance  with  this  national  costom.  (Liv.  xlS.  19.) 
The  advantage  of  this  allisnce  was  soon  ncn. 
Cotys,  king  of  the  Odrysae,  was  an  ally  of  Peneos, 
and  inarched  with  him  to  meet  the  Bomans  in 
Tbessaly,  but  vrith  only  1000  hoiae  and  1000  loot, 
a  force  which  shows  how  greatly  the  power  of  the 
Odrysian  monarchy  had  declined  since  the  rngn  of 
Sitalces  (A.  51).  Cotys  commanded  all  the  Thra- 
cians in  Pemens's  army  in  the  first  engagement 
with  the  Roman  cavalry,  which  was  defeated  (A. 
57,  seq.).  When  Perseus  retreated  into  Macedonia 
a  report  was  bronght  that  the  Thradan  allies  of 
Bome  had  invaded  the  dominions  of  Cotys,  whom 
Perseus  wss  therefore  obliged  to  dismies  for  their 
protection  (A.  67),  and  he  does  not  seem  to  have  per- 
sonally taken  any  limber  part  in  the  war,  though 
he  probably  sent  part  of  his  forces  to  assist  Peneos 
(xliv.  42).  His  son  Bitis  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Bomans,  after  the  battle  of  Pydoa  (b-c 
1 68X  which  put  an  end  to  the  Macedonian  king- 
dom. Cotys  sent  ambassadors  to  Bone  to  endea- 
vour to  ransom  his  son,  and  to  excose  himself  for 
having  sided  with  Perseus.  The  senate  t«jectad 
hia  oArs  of  money,  but  liberated  his  son,  and  gave 
a  considerable  sum  to  each  of  the  Thracian  amhaa- 
sadoni.  The  reason  it  as.^igned  for  this  generosity 
was  the  old  Iriendship  which  had  existed  between 
Rome  and  Cotys  and  his  ancestors.  The  Bomana 
were  evidently  unwilling  to  engage  in  a  irar  with 
the  Thracian  people  at  this  time;  and  were  anxioas 
to  secure  friends  among  them  for  the  sake  of  tbe 
peace  of  Macedonia,  which,  though  not  yet  nominally 
made  a  province,  was  completely  in  their  power. 
They  sent  (b.  c.  167)  three  commissioiiers  to  too- 
dnet  Ellis  and  the  other  Thracians  home;  and  at  the 
same  time,  no  doubt,  to  make  obserrationa  on  tbe 
stale  of  that  country.    (Liv.  xlv.  42). 

After  the  &II  of  Perseus,  the  senate  divided  hb 
dominions  into  four  districts  (rtgitmet),  the  first  of 
which  inclnded  the  territory  between  the  Strymoo 
and  the  Nestus,  and  all  the  Macedonian  pn—wianns 
east  of  the  latter,  except  Aenus,  Maroneia,  and  Ab- 
dera:  Bisaltica  and  Sinlice,  west  of  the  Stryroon, 
also  belonged  to  this  district,  tbe  capital  of  which 
was  Amphipolis.  (/&.  29.)  It  is  important  to  re- 
collect that  the  Thrace  spoken  of  by  the  Latin 
historiana  snbeeqnently  to  this  time  does  not  indode 
tbe  territories  here  specified,  which  thenceforth  cao- 
stituted  an  integral  part  of  Macedonia. 

From  the  year  B.  c.  148,  when  the  Bomans 
undertook  tbe  direct  government  of  that  country, 
they  were  brought  into  contact  with  the  various 
barfaaroos  nations  on  its  irontiers,  and  were  coo- 
tiunally  at  war  with  one  or  another  of  them.  For 
some  years,  however,  their  chief  oecupatioii  was  with 
the  Soordisci,  a  people  of  Celtic  origin  which  bad 
settled  south  of  the  Dannbe,  and  oft«  made  derasta- 
ting  incursions  into  the  more  civilised  regions  of  the 
south.  They  are  sometimes  called  Thracians  (e.  g. 
by  Florus,  iii.  4  ;  cf.  Amm.  xzrii.  4.  §  4),  which  is 
the  lees  surprising  when  we  remember  that  great 
numbers  of  Celts  had  settled  in  Sonlbera  Thrace, 
and  woold  eosn  be  cunfbnnded  under  a  common  name 
with  tbe  other  occupants  of  the  conntry.  Tbe  ha- 
tory  of  all  this  period,  up  to  the  time  of  Augsatus, 
is  very  obscure,  owing  to  the  loss  of  so  gnat  a  part 
of  Livy's  work  ;  enough,  however,  appears  in  other 
writers  to  show  that  'Thrace  was  left  almost 'entirely 
to  its  nst  Ive  rulers,  the  Romans  rarely  interfering  with 
it  except  when  provoked  by  the  predatoy  incundoue 
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of  its  people  into  Macedonia :  tbey  then  sometimes 
made  retaliatory  expeditiona  into  Thrace  ;  bat  seem 
generallj  to  liave  made  tlieir  wa;  back  aa  mod  aa 
the  immediate  object  waa  accomplished.  The  rela- 
tion existing  between  the  Romans  and  the  Tbnicians, 
for  more  than  a  centnry  after  the  conqneet  of  Ma- 
cedonia, thus  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  that  irhich 
baa  long  existed  between  oar  own  countrjmen  and 
the  Caffres. 

During  the  jrears  B.  c.  110,  109,  the  Cimsnl  H. 
Minneins  Rufus  was  engaged  in  hostilities  with  the 
Scordisci  and  Triballi ;  and,  according  to  Fioms {Lo.), 
laid  waste  the  whole  valley  of  the  Hebms  (cf.  Entr. 
iv.  27).  In  B.  o.  104,  Calpumios  Piso  penetrated 
into  the  district  of  Kboilope  (Flor.  /.  c).  In  ■.  c. 
92,  the  Maedi  defeated  the  ppaelor,  C.  Sentins,  and 
tlien  ravaged  Macedonia  (Cic.  Pit.  34  ;  Lir.  Epit. 
70).  After  the  breaking  out  of  the  Mithridatic 
War  (B.C  88),  mention  is  nude  in  several  snooeseiTe 
years  of  the  uicursions  of  the  Thradans  into  the 
Soman  provinces,  and  it  is  probable  that  they  were 
acting  in  concert  with  Mithridates,  whose  general 
Tuxiles,  in  B,  c.  86,  led  a  vast  army  through  Tbiace, 
and  Macedonia  to  the  assistance  of  Archelans.  (Liv. 
/>i(.74,76,81,82).  On  thefinal  defeat  of  Archelans, 
SulU  directed  bis  march  towards  Asia  through,  Thrace 
B.a  84,  and,  either  to  punish  the  people  for  thdr 
conneclion  with  Mithridates,  or  iMcause  they  opposed 
bis  passage,  made  war  upon  them  with  complete  suc- 
cess (Id.  83).  C.  Scribonius  Curio  defeated  the 
Bardani,  and  penetrated  to  tl]e  Dunube,  being  the 
first  Roman  who  had  ventured  into  that  part  of 
Eurojie  (b.o.  75  ;  Liv.  EpiL  92  ;  Eutr.  vi.  2). 
Curio  was  succeeded  ax  governor  of  Macedouia  by  M. 
Lncttllos  (b.  a  73),  who  defeated  the  Bessi  in  a 
pitched  battle  on  Moont  Haemus,  took  their  capital, 
and  ravaged  the  whole  country  between  the  Haemus 
and  the  Danube  (Liv.  EpiL  97  ;  Eutr.  vi.  10). 
The  Bessi  were  again  conquered  in  B.  a  60  by  Octa- 
vius,  the  father  of  Aagnstus  (Suet  Aug.  S  ;  cf.  Jb. 
94  ;  Freinsh.  A^pi.  cxzxv.  2).  In  the  years  B.  c. 
68,  57,  Piso,  so  well  known  to  us  from  Cicero's  cele- 
brated speech  against  him,  was  governor  of  Mace- 
donia ;  and,  if  we  may  believe  Cicero,  acted  in  the 
moKt  cruel  and  faithless  maftner  towards  the  Bessi 
and  other  peaceable  Thracian  tribes.  (Pu.  34,  de 
Prov.  Cent.  2,  seq.).  From  the  latter  passage  it 
appears  that  although  Thrace  was  not  under  the 
government  of  Rome,  yet  the  Romans  ckimed  the 
right  of  way  through  it  to  the  Hellespont;  for  Cicero 
calls  the  Egnatian  Way  "  via  ilia  nostra  militaris." 

In  the  civil  war  between  Caesar  and  Pompey, 
several  Thracian  princes  furnished  the  latter  with 
auxiliary  forces.  Why  th^  interfered  in  the 
contest,  and  why  they  preferred  Pompey  to  Caesar, 
■re  matters  of  conjecture  only.  Pompey  had  been 
chiefly  engaged  all  liis  life  in  the  East,  Caeear  in  the 
M'est ;  and  that  is  probably  sufficient  to  account  for 
the  greater  influence  of  Pompey  in  Thrace.  (Caes. 
-  B.  C.  iii.  4  ;  Flor.  iv.  2  ;  Dion  Cass.  xli.  51,  63, 
xlvii.  25). 

At  the  time  of  Caesar's  death  two  brothers,  Bhas- 
cupoiis  and  Bascns  [iXct.  Biag.  Vnl.  III.  p.  647] 
ruled  over  the  greater  part  of  Tlirace  ;  and  when 
the  war  broke  out  between  the  triumvirs  and  the  re- 
pobiican  party,  Rbascnporia  sided  with  the  latter, 
while  Rascus  aided  the  former.  By  this  pUn  they 
hoped  to  be  safe,  whichever  party  might  be  victorious; 
and  it  is  said  tliat  their  expectations  were  realised. 

When  the  power  of  Rome  was  at  length  wielded 
by  Augustas  witJioat  a  rival,  the  reUtion  of  Thrace 
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to  the  Soman  state  seems  to  have  become  in  many 
respects  like  that  which  the  native  princes  of  India 
long  bore  to  the  British.  The  Thracian  kings  were 
generally  allowed  to  exercise,  without  restraint,  their 
authority  over  their  own  subjects,  and  when  needful 
it  was  supported  by  the  arms  of  Rome.  But  all  dis- 
putes among  the  native  mlers  were  referred  to  the 
decision  of  the  emperors,  who  disposed  of  the  conn- 
try  as  its  acknowledged  lords.  These  subject  princes 
were  expected  to  defend  Thrace  from  external  and 
internal  foes  ;  to  assist  the  Romans  in  the  field  ;  to 
allow  them  to  enlist  troops,  and  in  other  ways  to 
exercise  the  rights  of  sovereignty.  For  illnstrations  of 
these  statements  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  Tacitus, 
especially  to  the  following  passages  :  ylwi.  ii.  64 — 
67,  iii.  38,  39,  iv.  5,  46—51.  The  fewThnwian 
coins  which  are  extant  afibrd  a  proof  of  the  de- 
pendent character  of  the  Thracian  kings  ;  they  bear 
aa  the  obverse  the  effigy  of  the  reigning  emperor,  on 
the  reveree  that  of  tlie  native  prince.  [See  Did. 
Biog.  Vol.  HI.  p.  653.] 

The  interference  of  the  Romans  in  the  govenunent 
of  Thrace  was  not  submitted  to  by  the  nation  at 
large  without  several  severe  struggles.  The  most 
formidable  of  these  occurred  about  B.  c.  14,  the 
fullest  aoeonnt  of  which  is  given  by  Dion  Cassins 
(lib.  liv.).  The  leader  in  this  insurrection  was  Vo- 
logaeeus,  a  Beseian  priest  of  Bacchus,  who  availed 
himself  of  his  sacerdotal  character  to  inflame  the 
religions  feelings  of  his  countrymen.  Having  thus 
assembled  a  large  army,  he  attacked,  defeated,  and 
slew  Rbascuporis,  a  king  under  Roman  protection  ; 
his  imcle,  Rhoemetalces,  was  next  assailed  and  com- 
pelled to  flee  :  the  insurgents  pursued  him  as  &r  as 
tlie  Chersonesus,  where  they  devastated  the  country 
and  captured  the  fortified  places.  On  receiving  in- 
formation of  these  proceedings,  Augustus  ordered 
L.  Piso,  the  governor  of  Pampbylia,  to  transport  his 
army  into  Thrace,  where,  after  a  three  years'  war 
and  several  reverses,  he  at  length  succeeded  in  sub- 
duing the  Beesi,  who  had  adopted  Roman  arms  and 
discipline.  They  soon  afterwards  made  a  second 
attempt  to  regain  their  independence  ;  but  were  now 
eaaily  crashed.  (Veil.  Pat.  ii.  98;  Tac.  Jnn.  vi  10; 
Sen.  Ep.  83;  Flor.  iv.  12  ;  Liv.  Epit.  137.) 

After  this  war,  the  Romans  gradually  absorbed 
all  the  powers  of  government  in  the  country.  Ger- 
manicus  visited  it  in  A.  D.  18.  and  introduced  re- 
forms in  its  administration  (Tac  Aim.  ii.  54).  A 
system  of  conscription  seems  to  have  been  imposed 
upon  the  Thracians  about  A.  D.  26  (/i.  iv.  46). 
The  last  native  prince  of  whom  we  find  any  mention 
is  Rhoemetalces  II.,  who,  in  A.  d.  38,  was  made  by 
Caligula  ruler  over  the  whole  country ;  and  at  length, 
in  the  nign  of  Vespasian  (a.  d.  69 — 79),  Thrace 
was  reduced  into  the  form  of  a  province.  (Suet. 
Vap.  8;  Eutr.  vii.  19;  cf.  Tac  Bift.  i.  11.)  The 
date  of  this  event  has  been  dispnted  on  the  lulhority 
of  the  Eosebian  Chronicle,  which  states  that  it  took 
place  in  A.  D.  47,  in  the  reign  of  CUudios;  but  the 
statement  of  Suetonius  is  express  on  the  point.  It 
is  possible  that  Rhoemetalcee  II.  may  have  died  about 
the  year  last  mentioned  ;  and  if  Claudius  refused  to 
appoint  a  successor  to  him,  this  would  be  regarded 
as  equivalent  to  incorporating  the  countty  in  the 
Roman  empire,  althoogh  its  formal  constitution  as  a 
province  was  delayed  ;  as  we  know  was  commonly 
the  case.  It  is  remarkable  that  Moesia  was  made  a 
province  upwards  of  50  years  before  Thrace  Proper, 
its  first  propraetor  being  mentioned  in  a.  o.  15. 
(Tac  Jna.  i.  79;  c£  lb.  iL  66;  Plin.  iii.  26.  s.  29.) 
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ThrMa  now  thared  in  th«  genenl  ibrtaiMB  of  Uw 
Boman  warld,  on  Uie  divioion  of  which  into  the 
Eutern  and  We6t«rn  Empires,  it  was  attached  to  the 
fanner,  being  governed  by  ttie  Vicariut  Thrada- 
mat,  who  was  aabordinate  to  the  Pratfeetui  Prae- 
torio  OriaUit.  Its  sitnation  rendered  it  eztremel; 
liable  to  the  inroads  of  barbarians,  and  its  histoiy, 
so  far  as  it  is  linown,  is  little  else  than  a  record  of 
war  and  derastation.  The  Goths  made  their  first 
appearance  there  in  a.  d.  255 ;  the  emperor  Probns, 
about  A.  D.  280,  established  in  it  100,000  Bastamae. 
In  A.  D.  314.  and  again  in  323,  the  emperor  Licinina 
was  defeated  at  Hadrianople  bj  Constantine,  who, 
in  A.  D.  334,  settled  a  multitude  of  Sarmatians  in 
Thrace,  which,  in  376,  reoetred  another  accession  to 
its  heterogeneous  population,  Valens  baring  giren 
permission  to  the  Goths  to  reside  in  it.  This  gave 
rise  to  innumerable  wars,  the  details  of  which  are 
recorded  bj  Ammianus  (lib.  xxzt).  In  395  the  de- 
voted conntry  was  overrun  b;  Alaric,  and  in  447  b; 
the  more  dreadful  Attila.  Thiongh  all  these  mis- 
fortunes, however,  Thrace  remained  in  connection 
with  the  Kastem  Empire,  the  captal  of  which  was 
within  its  boundaries,  until  the  jear  1353,  when  the 
Turks,  who  bad  crossed  over  into  Europe  in  1341, 
obtained  possession  of  the  Thracian  fortresses.  Their 
leader  Amurath  conquered  the  whole  country,  except 
Constantinople,  and  made  Hadrianople  bis  capital. 
At  length,  in  1453,  Constantinople  itself  was  taken, 
aud  the  Turks  have  ever  since  been  the  undisputed 
lords  of  Thrace. 

VI.  TorooRAPHT.^  Under  this  head  we  ahall 
merely  collect  each  names  as  will  serve  to  direct  the 
reader  to  articles  in  this  work,  where  fuller  informa- 
tioo  is  giren. 

Plinj  (iv.  18;  cf.  Hela,  ii.  2  ;  Amm,  xzvii.  4) 
enumerates  the  following  as  the  principal  Thiaeian 
tribee:  Denseletae,  Maedi,  Bisaltae,  Digari,  Beaai, 
Elethi,  Diobessi,  Carbilesi,  Brjsae,  Sapasi,  Odo> 
manti,  Odrysae,  Cabyleti,  Pyrogen,  Drugeri,  Cae- 
nici,  Uypealti,  Beni,  Corpilli,  Bottiaei,  Edoni,  Selle- 
tae,  Prianlae,  Dolonci,  Thyni,  Coeletae.  To  these 
we  may  add,  the  Apsinthii,  Bistones,  Cioones,  Satraa, 
Dii,  and  TransL 

Of  the  towiu  mentioned  by  Pliny  (jU  e.),  these  be- 
longed to  Thiaca  Proper:  I.  On  the  coast  (L)  of  the 
Aegean :  Oesyma,  Neapolis,  Datum,  Abdera,  Tirida, 
IMcaaa,  Maronea,  Zone,  and  Aenus;  to  these  must  be 
added  Amphipolis,  Pistyms,  Cosintbus,  and  Meeem- 
bria;  (iL)  of  the  ChersoDeenii:  Cardia,  Lysimachia, 
Pachyta,  CaUipolis,  Sestns,  Elaeus,  Coeks,  Tiristasis, 
and  Panormns;  besides  these  there  wereAlopeconne- 
sus  and  Agora;  (iii.)  of  the  Propontis:  Bisanthe,  Pe- 
linthus,  and  Selymbria;  (iv.)  of  the  Bosporus:  By- 
aantium ;  (v.)  of  the  Euzine :  Uesembria,  Anchia- 
1ns,  Apollonia,  Thynias,  Salmydeasns,  and  Phino- 
polis.  2.  In  the  interior:  Philippopolis,  Philippi, 
Sootnsa,  Topiris,  Doriscns,  Cypsela,  Apns,  and  De- 
velton.  This  is  a  very  scanty  list;  but  many  of  the 
principal  inland  towns  were  foonded  after  Pliny's 
time:  their  names  also  were  often  changed.  The 
following  are  some  of  the  chief  towns  in  the  interior: 
Hadrianopolia,  PlotiDopolis,  Trajanopolis,  Tempyra, 
Nicopolis,  Beroea,  lamporina,  and  Petra. 

Besides  the  rivers  utentioned  in  the  coune  of  this 
article,  the  following  occur:  the  Bathynias,  Pydaras 
or  Atyras,  Bargns,  Ooasinites,  Gompsatus,  and 
Xerogypsos. 

As  to  the  pditical  divisions  of  Thrace,  Pliny  (Lc) 
states  that  it  was  divided  into  fifty  ttrategiae  t  but 
he  dcscribra  Moesia  as  part  of  Thrace.    Accwdiog  to 
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Ptolemy  (iii.  11.  §  8,  aeq.),  its  districts  were  Mae- 
dica,  Dentheletica,  Sardica,  Beesica,  Drosica,  Ben- 
nica,  Usdioesica,  Selletica,  Samaica,  CoetMica,  Sa- 
paica,  Corpiliaca,  Caenica,  and  Astiea. 

Ammianos  (L  e.)  states  that  in  the  4th  century 
Thrace  was  divided  into  six  provinces,  bnt  of  these 
only  fimr  bdooged  to  Thrare  south  of  the  Haemos: 
(i.)  Thrace  Proper  (special!  nomine),  including  the 
W.  part  of  the  country;  (Kincipal  cities,  PliiUppo- 
polls  and  Beroea  :  (ii.)  Haemunontas,  i.  e^  the  KE. 
district;  chief  towns,  Hadiiaoopolis  and  Anchislos: 
(UL)  Enropa,  camprehending  this  SE. district;  cities, 
Apii  and  Perinthus  (Coostantiw^e,  being  the  ca- 
pital of  the  whole  Eastern  Empire,  was  not  regarded 
as  belonging  to  any  province) :  (iv.)  Rhodopa,  com- 
pising  the  SW.  region;  principal  cities,  Uazimiaiio- 
polis,  Maroneia,  and  Aenus. 

The  principal  modem  writers  in  whose  works 
information  will  be  fbond  respecting  Thrace,  have 
been  mentioned  in  the  course  of  this  article.  Among 
the  other  authors  whom  the  reader  may  consult,  we 
may  name  the  following:  Dapper,  Bttderyrmg  da- 
EUtmdm  m  de  Ardipel,  Arast.  1688,  of  which 
Latin  and  French  translations  were  published  at 
Amsterdam  in  1703.  Paul  Lncas,  Yogagt  daat  la 
Turquie,  fA$ie,  4e.  2  vols.  AmsL  1720.  Choiseal, 
Voyage  Pittore^ue  imu  {Etujnre  OUomtm :  of 
this  work  the  first  volume  was  publiiihed  at  Paris  in 
1782,  the  first  part  of  the  second  not  till  1809;  the 
author  died  in  1817.  A  new  edition,  with  many 
corrections  and  additions,  was  published  in  4  vob. 
8ra  at  Paris  in  1842.  This  work  is  devoted  chiefly 
to  the  antiquities  of  the  country ;  of  which  the  plats 
contained  in  the  illustrative  Atlas  which  accom- 
panies the  book  give  many  representations.  Ami 
Bonf  s,  La  Twrquie  iEmvpe,  4  vols.  8vo.  Paris, 
1840,  is  the  most  complete  work  yet  written  co  the 
subject;  its  author,  a  man  of  great  sdoitific  acqaiie- 
ments,  made  two  journeys  in  Turkey,  in  1836,wbco 
he  was  accompanied  by  H.  Viqnesnel,  and  in  1838. 
The  first  volume  contains  an  elaborate  account  i^  the 
physical  geography,  geology,  vegetation,  fauna,  aiad 
meteorology  of  the  coontry ;  but  takes  little  or  no 
notice  of  its  classical  geography.  A  map  is  prefixed 
to  it,  which  was  a  vast  improvement  on  all  that  bad 
preceded  it;  bnt  it  is  now  in  its  turn  snperaeded  by 
that  of  Kiepert.  who  has  employed  in  its  ccostrao- 
tioo  the  materials  afforded  by  M.  Viqnesnel's  reports 
already  referred  va.  (Comp.  Gatterer,  11*  Berodc^i 
ae  Thucfdidu  Tkraeia,  contained  in  the  Comnaita- 
tiona  Soc  Reg.  Gottin.  vol.  iv.  pp.  87—112,  voL 
v.  pp.  57—88.  [J.  B.] 

THSACIA,  m  Asia.  A  district  in  Asia  Humt 
<»i  the  coast  of  the  Euzine,  is  sometimes  called 
Thrace,  and  its  inhabitants  Thracians.  (Herod.  L 
28;  Xen.  Anab.  vi.  2.  §  14,  et  al.)  This  conntry 
is  more  commonly  called  Bithynia.  [See  Btththia, 
VoL  L  p.  404.]  [J.  R.] 

THRA'CIUS  BCSPORUS.    [Bobpobus.] 

THRASYME'NUS  LACL'S    [TRAsmracs.] 

THBAUSTUS  (8poii<rroi,  Xen )  or  THEAE- 
STCS  (8p<u<rrij>),  a  town  in  the  mountainous  dis- 
trict of  Acroceia  in  Elis,  of  unknown  site.  (Xen. 
BtlL  vu.  14.  §  14;  Died.  xiv.  17.) 

THRIA.    [Athca,  p.  328,  b.] 

THBOASCA  (SpdairKa),  a  place  in  Carmania, 
mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (vL  8.  §  14).  Perhaps  the 
modem  Giroit  [V.] 

TUBONI  (fipifot),  a  town  and  promontory  on  tlie 
SE.  coast  of  Cyprus,  distant  700  stadia  £ram  the 
promontory  Curias.    On  the  promontory  of  Thnwi 
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Poeocke  obnerred  at  ancient  tower.  (Strab.  sit.  p. 
68S;  Ptol.T.  14.  §§2,8;  Engel,irjipr(w,TOL i.  p. 99.) 

THRCTNIUH  {»p6vioy:  Eth.  9piinos,9im>'erts, 
6poiiitis).  1.  The  chief  town  of  the  Locri  Epicne- 
nidii,  situated  20  stadia  from  the  coast  and  30 
stadia  from  Scsrpbeia,  npon  the  rirer  Boagiins, 
which  is  described  bj  Strabo  as  sometimes  dry,  and 
sometimes  flowiug  with  a  stream  two  pletlira  in 
breadth.  (Strab.  iz.  p  436.)  It  is  mentbned  by 
Homer,  who  speaks  of  it  as  near  the  river  Boagrins. 
(/{.  ii.  533.)  It  was  at  one  time  partly  destroyed 
by  an  earthquake.  (Strab.  i.  p.  60.)  At  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Peloponnesian  War  (B.C.  431)  Thro- 
ninm  was  taken  by  the  Atlienians.  (ThaciL26; 
Diod.  ziL  44.)  In  the  Sacred  War  it  was  taken  by 
Onomarcbns,  the  Phocisn  general,  who  sold  its  in- 
habitants into  slavery,  and  hence  it  is  called  by 
Scylax  a  Phocian  city.  (Oiod.  xvi.  33;  Aesch.  de 
FaU.  Leg.  p.  45,  33;  Scylax.  p.  23.)  (Throninm  is 
also  mentioned  liy  Polyb.  ix.  41,  zvii.  9;  Eorip.  fph. 
AvL  264;  Liv.  zzzil  S,  6,  zzxiiL  3,  zzzt.  37, 
zzzvi.  20;  Pans.  v.  22.  §  4;  Lyoopbr.  1148;  Ptol. 
iii.  15.  §  7;  Plin.  ir.  7.  s.  12;  Steph.  B.  «.  v.) 
The  site  of  Throninm  was  ascertained  by  Heletins 
who  found  above  the  village  Somini,  at  a  place 
named  Patedkattro,  where  some  remains  of  the  city 
still  exist,  a  dedicatoiy  inscription  of  tlie  council  and 
demns  of  the  Thronienses.  (Leake,  Northern  Orteoe, 
vol.  u.  pp.  177,178.) 

2.  A  town  in  Greek  Illyria  in  the  neighboarhood 
of  Amantia  [Amaittia],  said  to  have  been  founded 
after  the  Trojan  War  by  the  Abantes  of  Euboea 
and  the  inhabitants  of  the  Locrian  Throninm.  It 
was  taken  at  an  early  period  by  the  inhabitants  of 
the  neighbouring  town  of  Apollonia,  and  annexed  to 
their  territory,  as  appears  from  an  epigram  inscribed 
on  a  dedicatory  offering  of  the  Apolloniatae  at  Olym- 
pa.     (Pans.  v.  22.  §§  3,  4.) 

THRYON,  THRYOESSA.    [Epttauum.] 

THULE  (eoiAi),  Ptol.  ii.  6.  §  82),  a  celebrated 
bland  in  the  Northern  Ocean,  discovered  by  the 
navigator  Pytheas.  Pytheas  arrived  at  it  after  a 
voyage  of  six  days  from  the  Orcades,  in  which  it 
may  be  computed  that  he  had  accomplished  about 
3000  stadia.  (Plin.  ii.  77.)  According  to  the 
account  of  Pytheas,  be  reached  the  pobr  circle,  so 
that  on  this  island  the  longest  day  was  twenty-foor 
houre,  and  there  was  constant  day  during  the  six 
snmmer  months  and  constant  night  during  the  siz 
winter  ones.  It  was  de6cient  in  animals,  and  even 
the  meet  necessary  fruits,  but  produced  a  little  coin. 
From  the  time  of  its  discovery  it  was  regarded  as 
the  most  northerly  point  of  the  known  world.although 
no  further  knowledge  was  obtained  respecting  it ; 
and  this  view  seems  to  be  confirmed  by  its  name, 
since  in  Gothic  Tiel  or  TitUe  (t4\os,  goaf)  denoted 
the  remotest  laud.  (Strab.  i.  p  63,  ii.  pp.  104, 114, 
iv.  p.  201;  Agath.  i.  8;  Prise  Peneg.  587,  sqq.; 
Jlela,  iii.  6;  Plin.  iv.  16.  s.  80;  Tac  Agr.  10; 
Virg.  G.  i.  30;  Solin.  c  22,  Sec;  cf.  Praetorins, 
de  Orbe  Ooth.  UL  4.  8.  p.  33;  D'Anville,  Sur  la 
Navig.  de  Pj/theas,  p.  439;  Rudbeck,  Atlant.  i.  p. 
S 1 4.)  Ptolemy  is  the  only  writer  who  places  Thule 
a  great  deal  further  S.,  though  be  undoubtedly  bad 
in  view  the  island  discovered  by  Pytheas ;  and 
according  to  him  it  wonld  seem  to  faav«  been  the 
largest  of  the  Shetland  islands,  or  the  modem 
Mamiand  (see  ii.  3.  §  32,  i.  24.  §§  4,  6.  17,  20, 
vi.  16.  §  21,  vii.  5.  §  12,  vui.  3.  §  3).  Most  mo- 
dem geographers  incline  to  the  opinion  that  Pytheas 
meant  Jcebmd;  though  according  to  others  his 
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Thole  is  to  be  vsrionsly  sought  in  Noneag;  in 
that  part  called  Thile  or  TkOemark  ;  in  Jutland, 
the  extreme  point  of  which  is  called  Thi  or  Thybmd; 
or  in  the  whoh  Scandiaamaa  peuiatula  (Malte- 
Brun,  Geogr.  Univ.  L  p.  120;  Ortelins,  Tlieatr.  Orb. 
p.  103.)  [T.  H.  D.l 

THUMATA  (eou/i<tra,  Ptol.  vL  7.  §  38,-  PUn. 
vi.  28.  8.  32;  Thamatha,  Not.  /nip.  Rom.  §  22,  p. 
37),  a  town  of  Arabia  Felix,  acooiding  to  Ptolemy, 
and  described  by  Pliny  as  distant  10  days'  sail 
from  Petra,  and  subject  to  the  king  of  the 
CharaoenL 

TBTOMNA.    [Tamka.] 

THUNU'DBOMON  (eovooMpa^v,  Ptol.  iv.  3. 
§  29),  a  Roman  colony  in  Namidia.  It  seems  to  be 
the  same  place  as  the  Tynidmmense  op]xdnm  of 
Pliny  (v.  4.  8. 4).  [T.  H.  D.] 

THU'RIA  (fiovpla :  Eth.  eovpdnis),  a  town  of 
Messenia,  situated  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  southern 
Measenian  plain,  npon  the  river  Aris  QPIdhwm),  and 
at  the  distance  of  80  stadia  from  Pharae,  which  was 
about  a  mile  from  the  coast  (Pans.  iv.  31.  §  I).  It 
was  generally  identified  with  the  Homeric  Antheia, 
though  others  supposed  it  to  be  Aepeia.  (Pans.  I.e.; 
Strab.  viiu  p.  360.)  It  must  have  been  a  place  of 
oonsiderable  importance,  since  the  distant  Meesenian 
gulf  was  even  named  after  it  (i  dovpuinji  k6K*os, 
Strab.  I.  c).  It  was  also  one  of  the  chief  towns  of 
the  Lacedaemonian  Perioeci  after  the  subjugation  of 
Messenia  ;  and  it  was  here  that  the  Third  Meesenian 
War  took  its  rise,  B.  a  464  (Thud.  101).  On  the 
restoration  of  the  Messenians  by£paminonda8,Thiuia, 
like,  the  other  towns  in  the  country,  was  dependent 
npon  the  newly-fonnded  capital  Meesene  ;  but  after 
the  capture  of  this  city  by  the  Achaeans  in  B.  c.  182, 
Thuria,  Pharae,  and  Abia  joined  the  Achaean  League 
as  independent  members.  (Polyb.  xzv.  1.)  Thuria 
was  annexed  to  Laconia  by  Augustus  (Pans.  Lc); 
but  it  was  reetored  to  Messenia  by  Tiberius.  [Mbs- 
SBNIA,  p.  345,  a.]  Pansanias  foimd  two  cities  of 
this  name.  The  Thuriatae  had  descended  from  the 
snmmit  of  the  lofty  hill  of  the  upper  city  to  dwell 
npon  the  plain  ;  but  without  abandoning  altogether 
the  upper  city,  where  a  temple  of  the  Syrian  goddess 
still  stood  within  the  town  wails  (Paus.  iv.  31.  §  2). 
There  are  considerable  remains  of  both  places.  Those 
of  Upper  Thuria  are  on  the  hill  of  the  village  called 
Paleiibuitro,  divided  &om  the  range  of  mountains 
named  MaJcrypUii  by  a  deep  ravine  and  torrent,  and 
which  commands  a  fine  view  of  the  plain  and  gulf. 
The  remains  of  the  walls  extend  half  a  mile  along 
the  stmimit  of  the  hill.  Nearly  in  the  centre  of  the 
rains  is  a  qnadrangnlar  cistern,  10  or  12  feet  deep, 
cnt  ont  of  the  rock  at  one  end,  and  on  the  other  side 
constmcted  of  masonry.  The  cistern  was  divided  into 
three  parts  by  two  cross  walls.  Its  whole  length  is 
29  paces ;  the  breadth  half  as  much.  Ou  the  highest 
part  of  the  ridge  there  ar^  umnerous  ruins,  among 
which  are  those  of  a  small  Doric  temple,  of  a  hard 
brown  calcareous  stone,  in  which  are  cockle  and  muscle 
shells,  extremely  perfect  In  the  plain  at  Paled  lAitra 
are  the  ruins  of  a  large  Roman  building,  standing  in  the 
middle  of  fig  and  mulberry  gionnds.  Leake  observes 
that "  it  is  in  an  imoommon  state  of  preservation,  part 
even  of  the  roof  still  remaining.  The  walls  are  17  feet 
high,  formed  of  equal  courses  of  Roman  tiles  and 
mortar.  The  roof  is  of  rubble  mixed  with  cement. 
The  plan  does  not  seem  to  be  that  of  a  bath  only,  as 
the  name  would  imply,  though  there  are  many  ap- 
pearances of  the  building  having  contained  baths  :  it 
seems  rather  to  have  been  the  paUce  of  some  Roman 
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gorainor.  As  there  are  no  snaras  of  water  here,  it 
is  to  be  sappoeed  that  the  building  wai  (applied  bj 
an  aqneduct  from  the  neighboariog  xinroSPtdUma.'' 
(Leake,  Mono,  toI.  I  ppt  354,  seq.  360;  Bobla/e, 
Hedureket,  fe-  P- 105;  Roee,  Seitm nt Pekpomiu, 
p.  3;  Curtios,  Pelopoaaetot,  toL  iL  p.  161.) 

TUU'BII  (Soiptoi:  Eth.  aovptrnt,  Tboriniu), 
called  also  hj  some  Latin  writers  and  by  Ptolemjr 
Thukium  (So^iw,  Plot.},  a  city  of  Magna  Graecia, 
situated  on  the  Taieatine  golf,  within  a  short  dis- 
tance of  the  site  of  Sybaiis,  of  which  it  may  be  con- 
sidered as  having  taken  the  place.  It  was  one  of 
the  latest  of  all  the  Greek  coloniea  in  this  part  of 
Italy,  not  baring  been  founded  till  nearly  70  years 
after  the  fail  of  Sybaris.  The  site  of  that  city  had 
remained  deeolate  fw  a  period  of  58  years  after  its 
destruction  by  the  Crotoniats  [Sybaius]  ;  when  at 
length,  in  B.C.  453,  a  namber  of  the  Sybarite  exiles  and 
their  descendants  made  an  attempt  to  establish  them- 
selves again  on  the  spot,  under  the  guidance  of  some 
leaders  of  Theasalian  origin  ;  and  the  new  colcoy  rose 
so  rapidly  to  prosperity  that  it  excited  the  jealousy 
of  the  Crotoniats,  who^  in  consequence,  expelled  the 
new  settlers  a  little  more  than  5  years  after  the 
establishment  of  the  colony.  (Diod.  xL  90,  xiL  10.) 
The  fugitire  Sybarites  first  appealed  for  support  to 
Sparta,  but  without  success :  their  application  to 
the  Athenians  was  more  succeaeful,  and  that  people 
determined  to  send  out  a  frssli  colony,  at  the  same 
time  that  they  reinstated  the  settlers  who  had  been 
lately  expelled  from  thence.  A  body  of  Athenian 
colonists  was  accordingly  s^t  out  by  Pericles,  under 
the  command  of  Lainpun  sod  Xenocrilns ;  but  the 
namber  of  Athenian  citizens  was  small,  tlie  greater 
part  of  those  who  took  part  in  the  colony  b«ng  col- 
lected from  various  parts  of  Greece.  AJnong  them 
were  two  celebrated  names, — Herodotus  the  historian, 
and  the  orator  Lysias,  both  <^  whom  appear  to  hare 
formed  part  of  the  original  colony.  (Diod.  xiL  10; 
Strab.  vi.  p.  263 ;  Dionys.  Lys.  p.  453 ;  Vit.  X.  OraL 
p.  835 ;  Plot.  Park.  1 1 ,  ^tc.  5.)  The  new  cokmists 
at  first  established  themselves  on  the  site  of  the  de- 
serted Sybaris,  but  shorily  afterwards  removed  (ap- 
parently in  obedience  to  an  oiacle)  to  a  spot  at  a  short 
distance  from  thence,  where  there  was  a  fountain 
named  Thuria,  from  whence  the  new  city  derived  its 
name  of  Thurii.  (Diod.  I  c;  Strab  2.  c.)  The  foun- 
dation of  Thurii  is  assigned  by  Diodorus  to  the  year 
446  B.  c;  but  other  authorities  place  it  three  years 
later,  b.  c  443,  and  this  seems  to  be  lAe  best  au- 
thenticated date.  (Clinton,  F.  /T.  vol  iL  p.  54.)  The 
protection  of  the  Athenian  name  probably  aecnred 
the  rising  colony  from  the  assaults  of  the  Crotoniats, 
at  least  we  hear  nothing  of  any  obstacles  to  its  pro- 
gress from  that  quarter ;  but  it  was  early  disturbed 
by  dissensious  between  the  descendants  of  the  original 
Sybarite  settlers  and  the  new  colonists,  the  former 
laying  cUim  not  only  to  honorary  distinctions,  but  to 
the  exclusive  poeeession  of  important  poUtical  privi- 
leges. These  disputes  at  length  ended  in  a  revolu- 
tion, and  the  Sybarites  were  finally  expelled  from  the 
city.  They  established  themselves  for  a  short  time 
upon  the  river  Traens,  but  did  not  maintain  their 
footing  long,  being  dislodged  and  finally  dispersed 
by  the  neighbouring  barbarians.  (Diod.  xii.  11,23; 
Arist.  PoL  V.  3.)  The  Thurians  meanwhile  con- 
cluded a  treaty  of  peaee  with  Crotona,  and  the  new 
ci^  rose  rapidly  to  prosperity.  Fresh  colonists 
poured  in  from  all  quarters,  especially  the  Pelopon- 
nese ;  and  though  it  continued  to  be  generally  re- 
garded as  an  Athenian  colony,  the  Alheuiaus  in  fact 
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formed  but  a  small  element  of  the  popoUioa.  Tbe 
dtiiens  were  divided,  as  we  leom  fnim  Diodams, 
into  ten  tribes,  the  nama  of  which  snffidently  in- 
dicate their  origin.  They  were,  —  the  Arcadian, 
Achaean,  Elean,  Boeotian,  Amplucty<Hiic,  Docian, 
Ionian,  Athenian,  Enboean,  and  Nedotic,  or  that  of 
the  islanders.  (Died.  xii.  1 1.)  Tbe  form  of  govern- 
ment was  democratic,  and  the  city  is  said  to  have 
enjoyed  the  advantage  of  a  well-ordered  system  of 
laws  ;  bat  the  statement  of  Diodoms,  who  repreeAts 
this  as  owing  to  the  legisUtioa  of  Charoodas,  and 
that  lawgiver  himself  as  a  citizen  of  Thurii,  is  cer- 
tainly errooeoua.  [Diot.  ofBiogr.  art.  Cuabosoab.] 
The  city  itself  was  Uid  oat  with  great  r^olarity, 
being  divided  by  four  broad  streets  or  "  plateae," 
each  of  which  was  crossed  in  like  marmer  by  thi«e 
others.    (Diod.  ziL  10.) 

Very  shortly  after  its  fonndation,  Thurii  beesBte 
invidved  in  a  war  with  Tarenlum.  The  subject  of 
this  was  the  poaseeeion  of  the  fertile  district  of  the 
Siritis,  about  30  miles  N.  of  Thurii,  to  which  the 
Athenians  had  a  cUim  of  kmg  standing  [SiKis], 
which  was  naturally  taken  up  by  their  C(4oiust<>. 
The  Spartan  general,  Chiandridas,  who  had  been 
banished  from  Greece  some  years  before,  and  taken 
np  bis  abode  at  Thurii,  became  the  general  of  the 
Thurians  in  this  war,  which,  after  various  successes, 
was  at  length  terminated  by  a  compromise,  both 
parties  agreeing  to  the  fonndation  of  the  new  colony 
of  Heracleia  in  the  disputed  territory.  (Diod.  ziL 
83, 36,  xiiL  106 ;  Strab.  vi  p.  264 ;  Polyaen.  £S(ra(. 
it.  10.)  [UsBACLEta.]  Our  knowledge  of  the  hiitciy 
of  Tburu  is  tmfortunately  very  scanty  and  fragmen- 
tary. Fresh  disputes  arising  between  the  Athenian 
citiiens  and  the  other  colonists  were  at  loigtb 
allayed  by  the  oracle  of  Delphi,  which  dccidel 
that  the  dty  had  no  other  founder  than  ApolK 
(Diod.  xii  35.)  But  the  same  di%rence  appears 
again  no  occasion  of  the  great  Athenian  expeditim 
to  Sidly,  when  the  city  was  divided  into  two  parties, 
the  one  desirous  of  &vauring  and  supporting  the 
Athenians,  the  other  opposed  to  them.  Tbe  latter 
faction  at  first  prevailed,  so  £ir  that  the  Thurians 
observed  the  same  neutrality  towards  the  Athenian 
fleet  under  Nicias  and  AlcibiadcB  as  the  other  cities 
of  Italy  (Tbuc.  vi.  44) ;  but  two  years  afterwards 
(b.  c313)  the  Athenian  party  had  regained  the 
ascendency ;  and  when  Demosthenes  and  Eurymedon 
touched  at  Thurii,  the  citiiens  afibnied  them  every 
assistance,  and  even  fiumished  an  auxiliary  force  rf 
700  hoplites  and  300  dartmen.  (Id.  vii  33,  35.) 
From  this  time  we  hear  nothing  of  Thurii  fat  a  period 
of  more  than  30  years,  though  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  this  was  just  the  time  of  its  greatest  prosperity. 
In  B.  c  390  we  find  that  its  territory  was  already  be- 
ginning to  sufier  from  the  incursiens  of  the  Lncanians, 
a  new  and  formidable  enemy,  for  protection  against 
whom  all  tbe  cities  of  Magna  Graecia  had  entered 
into  a  defensive  league.  But  the  Thurians  were  too 
impatient  to  wait  for  the  support  of  their  allies,  and 
issued  forth  with  an  anny  of  14,000  foot  and  1000 
horse,  with  'which  they  repulsed  the  attacks  of  the 
Lucanians ;  but  baring  rashly  fallowed  them  into 
then:  own  territory,  they  were  totally  defeated,  near 
Laiis,  and  above  10,000  of  them  cut  to  pieces  (Died, 
xiv.  101). 

This  defeat  must  have  inflicted  a  severe  blow  on 
the  prosperity  of  Thurii,  while  the  continually  in- 
creasing power  of  the  Lucanians  and  Bruttians,  in 
their  immediate  neighbourhood  would  prevent  tliem 
from  quickly  rocovering  from  itc  efiects.    Tbo  dty 
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continued  also  to  b<  on  hostile,  or  at  least  nnfriendlj, 
terms  with  Dionysins  of  STracnse,  and  was  in  con- 
aeqaence  chosen  as  a  place  of  retirement  or  exile  bj 
his  brother  Leptinea  and  his  friend  Philistus  (Diod. 
XV.  7).  The  rise  of  the  Bnittian  people  abont  B.  a 
356  probably  became  the  cause  of  the  complete  decUne 
of  Thnrii,  bat  the  statement  of  Diodorus  that  the  dtj 
was  eonquered  by  that  people  (xtL  15)  ninst  be  re- 
odred  with  considerable  doabt  It  is  certain  at  least 
that  it  reappears  in  histoi;  at  a  later  period  as  an  in- 
dependent Greek  city,  though  much  fallen  from  its 
former  greatness.  Mo  mention  of  it  is  found  daring 
the  wan  of  Alexander  of  Epirus  in  this  part  of  Italy; 
but  at  a  later  period  it  was  so  hard  pressed  by  the 
Lucaniaus  that  it  had  recourse  to  the  alliance  of 
Bume;  and  a  Roman  army  was  sent  to  its  relief 
nnder  C.  Fabridns.  Tliat  general  defeated  the 
Lucanians,  who  had  actually  laid  siege  to  the  city, 
in  a  pitched  battle,  and  by  several  other  successes 
to  a  great  extent  brcke  their  power,  and  thus  re- 
lieved the  Tharians  from  all  immediate  danger  from 
that  quarter.  (Liv.  Epit.  xi.;  Plin.  xxxiv.  6.  s.  15; 
Val.  Max.  L  8.  §  6.)  But  shortly  after  they  were 
attacked  on  the  other  side  by  the  Tarentines,  who 
are  said  to  have  taken  and  plimdered  their  city 
(Appian,  &Bnn.  7.  §  I);  and  this  aggression  was 
one  of  the  immediate  causes  of  the  war  declared 
by  the  Romans  against  Tarentom  in  B.  a  282. 

Thurii  now  sunk  completely  into  the  condition  of 
a  dependent  ally  of  Rome,  and  was  protected  by  a 
Soman  garrison.  Mo  mention  is  found  of  its  name 
daring  the  wars  with  Pyrrhus  or  the  Urst  Punic 
War,  but  it  phys  a  considerable  part  in  that  with 
Hannibal.  It  was  apparently  one  of  the  cities  which 
revolted  to  the  Carthaginians  immediately  after  the 
battle  of  Camiae,  though,  in  another  passage,  I.ivj 
seems  to  place  its  defection  somewhat  later.  (Liv. 
xxii.  61,  XXV.  I.)  But  in  B.C. 213, the  Tharians 
returned  to  their  alliance  with  Rome,  and  received  a 
Roman  garrison  into  their  city.  (Id.  xxt.  1.)  The 
very  next  year,  however,  after  the  fall  of  Taren- 
tum,  they  changed  sides  again,  and  betrayed  the 
Roman  troops  into  the  bands  of  the  Carthaginian 
general  Hanna  (Id.  xxv.  15;  Appian,  Barm.  3i.) 
A  few  years  later  (a.  c.  21U),  Hannibal,  findmg 
himself  unable  to  protect  his  allies  in  Campania,  re- 
moved the  inhabitants  of  Atella  who  had  survived 
the  fall  of  their  city  to  Thnrii  (Appian,  f  aim.  49); 
but  it  was  not  long  before  be  was  compelled  to 
abandon  the  latter  city  also  to  its  fate;  and  when 
he  himself  In  B.  c.  204  withdrew  his  forces  into 
Brattiam,  he  removed  to  Crotona  3500  of  the  prin- 
cipal citizens  of  Tharii,  while  he  gave  up  the  city  it- 
self to  the  plunder  of  his  troops.  (Appian,  I,  c  57.) 
It  is  evident  that  Tharii  was  now  sunk  to  the  lowest 
state  of  decay ;  but  the  great  fertility  of  its  territory 
rendered  it  desirable  to  preserve  it  from  otter  deso- 
lation :  hence  in  B.  a  194,  it  was  one  of  the  places 
selected  for  the  establishment  of  a  Roman  colony 
with  Latin  rights.  (Liv.  xxxiv.  S3;  Strab.  vi.  p. 
263.)  The  number  of  colonists  was  small  in  pro- 
portion to  the  extent  of  hind  to  be  divided  among 
them,  but  they  amounted  to  3000  foot  and  300 
knights.  (Liv.  xxxv.  9.)  Livy  says  merely  that 
the  colony  was  sent  "in  Thurinum  agram,"  and 
diiea  not  mention  anything  of  a  change  of  name; 
but  Strabo  telk  us  that  they  gave  to  the  new  colpny 
the  name  of  Cofiax,  and  this  statement  is  confirmed 
both  by  Stephanos  of  Byzantium,  and  by  the  evi- 
dence of  coins,  on  which,  however,  the  name  is  written 
CoriA.     (Strab.  L  c;  Stepb.  By&  s.  v.  Qovpuu; 
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Eckhd,  vol.  i.  p.  164.)  Bat  this  nmr  name  did  not 
continue  long  in  use,  and  Thnrii  still  continaed  to 
be  known  by  its  ancient  appelUtion.  It  is  men* 
tioned  as  a  municipal  town  on  several  occasions 
daring  the  latter  ages  of  the  Republic.  In  b.  c.  72 
it  was  taken  by  Spartacns,  and  subjected  to  heavy 
contributions,  but  not  otherwise  injured.  (Appian, 
B.  C.  L  117.)  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  Ware 
it  was  deemed  by  Caesar  of  sufficient  importance  to 
be  secored  with  a  garrison  of  Gaalish  and  Spanish 
hotve;  and  it  was  there  that  M.  Coelius  was  put  to 
death,  after  a  vain  attempt  to  excite  an  insurrection 
in  this  part  of  Italy.  (Caes.  B.  C.  iii.  21, 22.)  In 
B.  c  40  also  it  was  attacked  by  Sextos  Pompeins, 
who  laid  waste  its  territory,  but  was  repulsed 
from  the  walls  of  the  city.  (Appian,  B.  C.  v. 
56,  58.) 

It  is  certain  therefore  that  Tharii  was  at  this 
time  still  a  place  of  some  importance,  and  it  is 
mentioned  as  a  still  existing  town  by  Pliny  and 
Ptolemy,  as  well  as  Straba  (Strab.  vi.  p.  263; 
Plin.  iii.  11.  s.  15;  Ptol.  iii.  I.  §  12.)  It  was  ]ao- 
bably,  indeed,  the  only  place  (^  any  consideration 
remaining  on  the  coast  of  the  Tarentine  gulf,  be- 
tween Crotona  and  Tarentum;  both  Metapontnm 
and  Heraclea  having  already  &llen  into  almost  com- 
plete decay.  Its  name  is  still  foiuid  in  the  Itineraries 
{Itin.  Ant.  p.  114,  where  it  is  written  ■*  Tories:" 
Tab.  Peut.') ;  and  it  is  noticed  by  Proeopios  as  still 
existing  in  the  6th  century.  (Prooopi  B.  6.  i.  15.) 
The  period  of  its  final  decay  is  imcertain ;  bnt  it 
seems  to  have  been  abandoned  during  tlie  middle 
ages,  when  the  inhabitants  took  refuge  at  a  place 
called  remniora,  about  13  miles  inland,  on  a  hill 
00  the  left  bank  of  the  Cnthis. 

The  exact  site  of  Thurii  has  not  yet  been  identi- 
fied, bnt  the  neighbonrhood  has  never  been  exainined 
with  proper  care.  It  is  clear,  from  the  statements 
botli  of  Diodorus  and  Strabo,  that  it  occupied  a  site 
near  to,  but  dutinet  from,  that  of  Sybaris  (IMod. 
xii.  10;  Strab.  Ue.):  hence  the  position  suggested 
by  some  local  topographers  at  the  foot  of  tlie  hill  of 
jTerranoro,  is  probably  too  far  inland.  It  is  mora 
likely  that  the  true  site  is  to  be  sought  to  the  M. 
of  tlie  CotcSe  (the  ancient  Sybaris),  a  few  miles  from 
the  sea,  where,  according  to  Zannoni's  map,  ruins  still 
exist,  attributed  by  that  geographer  to  Sybaris,  but 
which  ore  probably  in  reality  those  of  ThuriL  Swin- 
burne, however,  mentions  Roman  ruins  as  existing 
in  the  peninsula  fomned  by  the  rivers  Crathia  and 
Sybaris  near  their  junction,  which  may  perhaps  be 
those  of  ThuriL  (Swinbtune,  Travdt,  vol.  i.  pp. 
291,  292  ;  Romanelli,  vol  i.  p.  236.)  The  whole 
subject  is  very  obscure,  and  a  careful  examination 
of  the  localities  is  still  much  needed. 

The  coins  of  Thurii  are  of  great  beanty;  their 
number  and  variety  indeed  gives  us  a  higher  idea 
of  the  opolence  and  prosperity  at  the  city  than 
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w»  shonkt  gstbcr  Cram  the  stot«m«iits  of  aorient 
vrituB.  [E.  H.  B.] 

THITRIUH.    rBoBOTU,  p.  41S,  K] 

TUYA'HIA.    '[Phuhs,  p.  603,  b.] 

THT'AUIS  (Ma^ii),  a  river  of  Eptinu,  eowing 
into  the  sea  near  a  promontoi;  of  the  aame  name. 
(Ptd.  iu.  14.  §§  4,  5.)  It  formed  the  Dortbem 
boondary  of  Thesprotia,  which  it  separated  from 
Cestrine,  a  district  of  Cbaonia  (Thtic  i.  46 ;  Stnib. 
Tit  p.  324 ;  Pana.  i.  11.  §  S;  Cic  ad  Att.  tu.  2,  d» 
Ltg.  iL  9;  Plin.  ir.  1.)  It  is  now  called  JTo- 
iamA,  apparently  from  the  large  rcede  and  aqoatic 
plant*  which  grow  npon  one  of  its  principal  tribn- 
tariea.  Its  ancient  name  aeetns  to  bare  been  derired 
from  the  &ia  or  janiper,  which,  Leake  infonna  ns, 
though  Dot  abondant  near  the  suorcee  of  the  rirer, 
is  eommon  in  the  woody  hills  which  border  the 
middle  of  its  eoiuse.  The  historian  Phjhurbns 
related  (op.  Aiken,  iiL  p.  73)  that  the  Egyptian 
bean,  which  grew  only  in  manshy  places  and  nowhere 
but  in  Egypt,  once  grew  for  a  short  time  apoa  the 
banks  of  the  Thyamis.  (Leake,  NerAem  Qrteet, 
ToL  L  p.  103,  ToL  iv.  p.  97.) 

THY'AMUS  (e&vtot),  a  monntun  lying  to  the 
&  of  Argoe  Amphilocbionm,  identified  by  Leake  with 
Spartonni.  (Thnc  iii.  106;  Leake,  Kotihem 
Greece,   vol.  n.  p.  251.) 

THYATE1BA(t4  ewdrfipa:  £«A.  Swnrf ipflorft), 
a  considerable  city  in  the  north  of  Lydia,  on  tlie 
river  Lycos,  and  on  the  road  leading  from  Sardes  in 
the  soatb  to  Germa  in  the  north.  It  was  anciently 
called  Pelopeia,  Enhippa,  and  Semiramis.  (Plin.  t. 
SI ;  Steph.  B.  t.  r.  9vitrnfa.')  Strabo  (xiii.  p.  625) 
calls  it  a  Macedonian  colony,  which  probably  means 
only  that  during  the  Macedonian  period  it  was  in- 
creased and  embellished,  for  Stephanos  B.,  admitting 
that  it  prsTiously  existed  imder  other  names,  relates 
that  Selencus  Nicator  gave  it  the  name  of  Thyga- 
teira  or  Tbyateira  on  being  informed  that  a  daughter 
(Svydnip)  was  bom  to  him.  Bat  whatever  we  may 
think  of  this  etymology,  it  seems  clear  that  the  place 
was  not  origimlly  a  Macedonian  colony,  bat  had 
existed  long  befoire  imder  other  names,  and  at  one 
period  belonged  to  Hysia.  After  the  time  of  An- 
tiochus  Nicator,  however,  it  became  an  important 
place,  and  is  often  noticed  in  history.  When  the 
two  ScifHos  arrived  in  A>ia  on  their  expedition  against 
Anticchos  the  Great,  the  latter  was  encamped  near 
Tbyateira,  bat  retreated  to  Magnesia.  (LIv.  xxxvii. 
e,  31,  37.)  After  the  defeat  of  the  Syrian  king,  the 
town  surrendered  to  the  Bomans.  (Liv.  xzxrii.  44; 
Polyb.  xvi.  1 ,  xxxii.  25 ;  oomp.  Appiao,  Syr.  30 ;  Strab. 
xiiL  p.  646;  Plut^iiUa,  15;  Ptol.  v.  2.  §  16;  /(.  AiU. 
p.  336.)  In  Christian  times  Thyateira  appeani  as 
one  of  the  seven  Churches  in  the  Apocalypse (ii.  18); 
in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  (xvi.  14)  mention  is 
made  of  one  Lydia,  a  purple.4eller  of  Tbyateira,  and 
at  a  still  faUer  period  we  bear  of  uveral  buhops  whose 
see  it  was.  In  the  middle  agea  the  Turks  changed 
the  name  of  the  town  into  Akhiuar,  which  it  still 
bears.    (Mich.  Due.  p.  114.)    Sir  C.  Fellows  (.dnrt 
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Mm.  p.  St),  who  calls  the  nwdeni  place  Ahm, 
states  that  it  teems  with  relics  of  an  andent  spkodid 
diy,  although  he  could  not  disoorer  a  tiaoe  of  the 
sits  of  any  ruin  or  early  bnilding.  These  relies  oousist 
chiefly  of  fragments  of  pillars,  many  of  which  have 
been  changed  into  well- tops  or  tronghs.  (Com p. 
Arundell,  Seaen  Ciurcia,  p.  188,  folL;  Wbceler 
and  Spoo,  vol.  L  p.  253;  Lucas,  TroitUme  Vof. 
p.  192,  &C.;  Prokeacb,  Denkmrdigkiiten,  iii.  p.  60 
fbU.)  [L.  &] 

THTIA  (evu(),  a  place  in  Pbods,  when  tbs 
Delphians  erected  an  altar  to  the  winds,  derived  ita 
name  tma  Thyia,  a  dsnghtsr  of  Cephissos  or  Casta- 
lios,  and  the  mother  of  Delphos  by  Apollo.  (Hercd. 
viL  178;  DictofBiogr.txt.  Thtia.) 

THYMBRA  {eifiSpii  or  eiiiSpay,  a  town  of 
Troas,  in  the  vicinity  of  Iliam.  (Horn. /Z.  x.  430; 
Suph.  B.  t.  v.;  Plin.  t.  33.)  Stiabo  (xiii.  p.  598) 
speaks  of  it  only  as  a  plain  traversed  by  the  river 
ThymbrioB.  The  valley  of  Thynibra  and  the  bill  in 
it,  called  Callicolone  (Horn.  II.  zx.  53,  151;  Strab. 
L  c),  are  said  still  to  retain  their  ancient  names. 
(Prokesch,  Denkwiirdigkeitat,  i.  p.  145,  foil.)  The 
town  of  Thymbra  must  have  perished  at  an  eariy 
period ;  but  its  name  remained  celebrated  in  religion, 
ibr  ApoUo,  who  had  had  a  temple  at  Thymbra,  is  fre- 
quently called  Tbymbraeiu  (Bv^Sfxuos;  Virg.  Aem. 
iii.  85  ;  Eurip.  Sketus,  224 ;  Steph.  B.  s.  v.  61^ 
«<«)•  [L  &] 

THTMBRABA  (Bv/igpapa),  a  place  near  Saido, 
not  f.ir  from  the  small  river  Factolns,  at  which  the 
contingents  of  the  Persian  army  furnished  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Asia  Miixir  used  to  assemble.  (Xeo. 
Cgrop.  vi.  2.  §  11,  ViL  1.  §  45;  Steph.  B.  «.  e^) 
Some  are  ipcliued  to  identify  this  place  with  Tby- 
bama,  mendoned  by  Diodorus  Sicnlus  (xir.  80);  bat 
this  latter  place  could  hardly  be  said  to  be  sitoated 
on,  or  even  near  the  Pactolus.  [L.  S.] 

THYMBRES,  a  tributaty  of  the  Sangarins  in 
Phrrgia  (Liv.  xxzviii.  16),  is  no  doubt  the  same  as 
the  Tembnigins  of  Pliiiy  (vi.  1)  and  the  Timbrios 
in  the  Argonautica  beuring  the  name  of  Orphena 
(713),  where  the  river  is  oescrihed  as  abonndtag  ia 
fish.  [U  &] 

THY'MBRIA  (dv^Cpta),  a  stnall  tovni  of  Caria, 
only  4  stadia  east  of  Myoa  on  the  banks  of  the 
Maeander;  in  its  neighbouriiood  there  was  a  so- 
called  Charonium,  or  cave  from  which  poiscnons 
vapours  iwued.     (Strab.  xiv.  p.  636.)        [L.  S.] 

THY'MBRIUM  {SiiiSpioy.  Eth.  Thymbrianas), 
a  tovro  of  Phrygia,  at  a  distance  of  10  parasangi  to 
the  west  of  Tyriaenm  (Xenoph.  Anab.  i.  2.  §  13 ; 
HierocL  p.  673;  Cone.  ComtatU.  iiL  p.  505.)  Vi- 
bins  Sequester  (p.  25.  ed.  Oberlin)  mentions  a 
forest  Thymbra  in  Phrygia,  which  seems  to  hav« 
been  near  the  town  of  Thymbrium.  [L.  S.] 

THY'MBRIUS  (eiJ/rfpioj),  a  small  river  of  Treaa 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ilium ;  it  was  a  tribntaiy 
of  the  Scamaoder,  and  on  its  banks  stood  the  town 
of  Thymbra  (Strab.  xiii.  p  598;  Eustath.  ad  Bom. 
II.  X.  430.)  There  still  exists  in  that  district  a 
small  river  called  Timbrek,  which,  however,  does 
not  flow  into  the  Scamander,  but  into  a  bay  of  the 
sea;  if  this  be  the  ancient  Tbymbrius,  the  plvn 
of  Thymbra  most  have  been  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance from  Ilium.  For  this  reason,  CoL  Leake  is  in- 
clined to  identify  the  Thymbrius  rather  with  the  JCo- 
mara  Su,  which  still  is  a  tributary  of  the  Scamander 
or  Meadert  Su  (^Ana  Minor,  p.  289.)       [L.  S.] 

TUYME'NA  (Bi^aim),  a  phuw  oa  the  coast  of 
Papfalagonia,  at  a  distance  of  90  stadia  from  A&- 
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gialus.  (Arrian,  PeripL  P.  E.  f.  15;  Anonym. 
PeripL  P.  E.  p.  6.)  Ptolony  (t.  4.  §  2)  mentions 
it  under  the  name  of  Thymaena,  and  states  that  it 
was  also  called  Teuthrania.  [L.  S.] 

THYMIATE'RION  (JOviuaHiftor,  Hanno,  Peripl. 
p.  2),  called  by  Scylai  (p.  23)  ev/xionjpki,  the 
first  Carthaginian  colony  planted  by  Hanno  on  the 
west  coast  of  Manretania,  26  miles  south-west  of 
Lizas,  on  the  Sinus  Emporicos.  There  is  no  further 
mention  of  it  It  has  been  rariously  identified  with 
Marmora,  Larache,  and  Tangier,  but  perhaps  most 
correctly  with  the  Bret.  [T.  H.  D.] 

THY'MNIAS,  a  bay  on  the  south-west  coast  of 
Caria,  on  the  south-west  of  the  bay  of  Schoenns,  and 
between  Capes  Aphrodiainm  and  Poeidinm.  (Pomp 
UeU.  i.  16:  Plin.  v.  29.)  [L.  S.] 

THYMOETADAE.     [AmoA,  p.  325,  b.] 

THYNl  (Plin.  iv.  II.  s.  18,  t.  32.  s.  43  :  Buvot, 
Herod,  i.  28),  a  people  in  the  SE.  part  of  Thrace, 
between  the  Agrianes  and  the  monntains  which  sepa- 
rate its  head-waters  from  the  Eozine.  At  a  very 
early  period,  a  portion  of  the  tribe,  along  with  the 
related  race  of  the  Bithyni,  emigrated  to  Asia  Minor, 
where  they  occupied  the  district  afterwards  called 
Bithynia;  bnt  part  of  which  seems  originally  to 
hare  been  named  more  directly  from  the  Thynt, 
since  we  find  the  names  Bwiaitii  Sp^xv  (Memnon. 
c  18),  Bonis  (Scymn.  727,  and  236),  Bw(a 
(Stepb.  B.  f.  SIS),  and  Tbynia  (Amm.  zxii.  8.  § 
14).  Respecting  the  Asiatic  Thyni,  see  also  Strabo, 
vii.  p.  295,  ziL  p.  S41 ;  and  the  article  BiTHTinA. 

Of  the  Thyui  who  remained  in  Europe  scarcely 
any  notice  is  taken  by  the  ancient  historians.  When 
Xoiophonand  the  remnant  of  the  10,000  Greeks 
entered  the  eerrice  of  Senthes,  me  expedition  in 
which  they  were  employed  bad  for  its  object  the 
subjngation  of  the  Thyni,  who  were  said  to  have 
defeated  Teres,  an  ancestor  of  Seuthes  (Anab.  vii. 
2.  §  22).  Xenophon  gives  them  the  somewhat 
equivocal  character  of  being  the  most  warlike  of  all 
people,  especially  by  nigbt:  and  he  had  personal 
experience  of  their  fondness  for  nocturnal  fighting; 
for,  having  encamped  in  their  villages  at  the  foot  of 
the  monntains,  to  which  the  Thyni  had  retired  on 
the  approach  of  Seuthes  and  his  forces,  he  was 
attacked  by  them  on  the  next  night,  and  narrowly 
escaped  being  burnt  to  death  in  the  house  in  which 
he  bad  taken  np  bis'  quarters  (_Ib.  4.  §  14,  seq.). 
Bat  this  attack  having  failed,  the  Thyni  again  fled 
to  the  monntains,  and  soon  afterwai-ds  submitted  to 
Seuthes.  Xenuphon  visited  the  country  of  the  Thyni 
in  the  wmter  (/i.  6.  §  SI),  which  be  describes  as 
being  extremely  severe,  there  being  deep  snow  on  the 
ground,  and  so  low  a  temperature,  that  not  only 
water,  bat  even  wine  in  the  vessels  was  frozen  ;  and 
many  of  the  Greeks  lost  noses  and  ears  through 
frostbite,     (/i.  4.  §  3.)  [J.  R] 

THY'NIAS  (eivlot),  a  small  island  in  the  Enz- 
ine  at  a  distance  of  one  mile  from  the  coast  of  Thy- 
nia  or  Bithynia;  its  distance  from  the  port  of  Bho8 
was  20  stadia,  and  from  Calpe  40.  (Plin.  vi.  13; 
Arrian,  P«ripL  P.  E.  p.  13.)  The  ishmd  had  only 
7  stadia  in  drcamference,  and  had  at  first  been 
called  Apollonia  from  a  temple  of  Apollo  which  ex- 
isted in  it  (Plin.,  Arrian,  U.  cc. ;  Apollon.  Rhod. 
ii.  177,  675;  Anon.  PeripU  P.  E.  p  3.)  Accord- 
ing to  Ptolemy  (v.  1.  §  15)  it  was  also  called  Da- 
pbnosia,  and  obtained  its  name  of  Tbynias  from  the 
Thyni,  who  inhabited  the  opposite  coast  The  island 
liad  a  port  and  a  naval  station  belonging  to  Hera- 
cleia  (Scylax,  p.  34;  Arrian,  t  c);  and  Mela  (ii.  7) 
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is  probably  mistaken  in  believing  that  the  island 
contained  a  town  of  the  same  name.  (Comp.  Strab. 
xii.  p.  543,  where  it  is  called  Thynia;  Marcian,  p. 
69;  Stepb.  B.  t.  c;  Orph.'  Argon.  717,  where  it 
bears  the  name  Thyneis.)  The  modem  name  of  the 
island  is  Kirpeh,  [L.  8.1 

THY'NIAS  (HeU  u.  2.  §  5;  Plin.  iv.  11.  s.  18; 
Bmlca,  Strabo  vii.  p.  319,  zii.  p.  541  :  Scymn. 
727;  Arrian.  Per.  P.  Eux.  p.  24;  Anon.  Per.  P. 
Emc  p.  15;  PtoL  iii.  II.  §  4;  Steph.  B.s.r.),  a  pro- 
montory on  the  Tbracian  coast  of  the  Enxine,  N. 
of  Salmydessos,  which  was  probably  at  one  time  in 
the  territories  of  the  Thyni,  although  Strabo  (vii.  pw 
319)  speaks  of  the  district  as  belonging  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Apollonia.  Pliny  (I,  e.)  mentions  a  town  of 
the  same  name,  which  in  some  map*  is  placed  a 
little  to  the  south  of  the  promontory,  on  the  site  of 
the  modem  Inada  or  Ituada;  bnt  which,  according 
to  Dapper  (de  lArchip.  p.  515),  is  still  called 
Thimto.  [J.  R] 

THYNOS  or  TYNOS,  a  town  mentioned  only  by 
Pliny  (v.  22)  as  situated  between  Mopsus  and  Ze- 
phyrium  in  Cilicia.  [L.  S.] 

THYBAEUM  (Bvpalor -.  Eth.  Bvpciun),  a  town  of 
Arcadia  in  the  district  Cyuuria,  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  Tbyraens,  a  son  of  Lycaon.  It  is  placed 
by  Leake  at  Palamdri  (Pans.  viii.  3.  §  3,  35.  ~ 
7;  Steph.  B.  ».  v. ;  Leake,  Pelojmnnetiaca,  p.  240. 

THYBAEUM.     [Megalopolis,  p  310,  a.] 

THY'EEA,  THYKEA'TIS.     [Cykcria.] 

THYREA'TES  SINU&     [Cyiiukia,  p.  727,  a.] 

THYBEUM.    [Thyrhtm.] 

THYRGCNIDAE.     LAttica,  p.  330,  a,] 

THYBIDES  (6vp(8ct),  a  promontory  of  Laoonia, 
on  the  western  coast  of  the  Taygetic  peninsula,  now 
called  Cape  Grotto.  It  is  of  a  semicircular  form, 
nearly  7  miles  in  circumference,  and  rises  from  the 
sea  to  the  height  of  700  feet  There  are  many 
apertures  and  clefts  in  the  rocks,  the  abodes  of  in- 
numerable pigeons,  and  finm  the  window-like  form 
of  these  boles  the  whole  promontory  has  received  the 
name  of  Thyrides.  Strabo  describes  it  as  a  foMris 
Kimiahi,  "  a  precipitous  cape  beaten  by  the  winds," 
distant  130  stadia  from  Taenarnm  (reckoning  from 
the  northern  point  of  Thyrides)  ;  Pausanias,  as  a 
promontory  (Sicpa),  situated  70  stadia  from  Taena- 
rum  (reckcHiing  from  the  southern  point  of  the  pro- 
montory). Pausanias  likewise  calls  it  a  promontory 
of  Taenarnm,  using  the  latter  word  in  its  widest 
sense,  to  signify  the  whole  peninsula  of  MaaL  Ac- 
cording to  Strabo,  the  Messenian  galf  terminated  at 
this  promontory.  Pliny  (iv.  12.  s.  56)  mentifflis 
three  islands  of  the  name  of  Thyrides  in  the  Asinaean 
gulf.  (Pans.  iii.  25.  §  9;  Strab.  viii.  pp.  360,  362; 
Leake,  Morea,  vol.  i.  p.  302,  seq.;  Boblaye,  Se- 
eherchei,  4c.  p.  91 ;  Cnrtins,  Pdoponataoi,  vol  iL 
p.  281.) 

THY-Rira,  or  THYTJEDM  (»6pu>r,  Pol.  iv.  25; 
Biptov,  Pol.  iv.  6;  Boiftoy,  Pol.  xxviii.  5;  Bi^tmr, 
Anth.  Graeo.  iz.  553 :  Eth.  Bvpuis,  Thyriensis),  a  city 
in  Acamania,  the  ezact  site  of  which  is  unknown.  It 
placed  by  Pouqueville  in  the  interior  near  the  sources 
of  the  Anapns ;  and  his  authority  is  followed  by  K.  0. 
Miiller  and  others.  This,  however,  is  evidently  a 
mistake.  Cicero  tells  us  (ad  Fam.  zvi.  5)  that  in 
sailing  from  Alyzia  to  Lencas,  he  touched  at  Thy- 
nam,  where  he  remiuned  two  hoars;  and  from  this 
statement,  as  well  as  from  the  history  of  the  events 
in  which  .Thyrium  is  mentioned,  we  may  infer  that 
it  was  situated  on  or  near  the  Ionian  sea,  and  that 
it  WHS  the  first  town  on  the  coast  S.  of  the  canal 
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which  Mparated  Leacas  from  the  mainland.  It  i» 
plaoed  by  Leake  in  the  plain  of  Zadrdha,  bat  no 
niina  of  it  hare  been  diecov end.  Its  name  does  not 
occnr  in  Strabo.  Thyrinm  is  first  mentioned  in 
B.  c.  373,  when  its  territoiy  was  invaded  bj  Iphi- 
entes.  (Xen.  BtU.  tL  2.  §  37.)  XenophoD  de- 
scribes it  as  a  place  of  importance;  and  it  appears 
as  one  of  the  chief  cities  of  Acamania  at  the  time 
cf  the  Roman  wars  in  Greece,  when  its  name  fre- 
quently occurs.  At  this  period  Tfayrinm  was  one 
of  the  places  at  which  the  meetinga  of  the  Acar- 
nanian  League  were  ocnallj  held.  [Acarsasia.] 
It  was  one  of  tlie  manr  towns  whose  ruin  was  oc- 
casioned by  the  foundation  of  Nicopous,  to  which 
its  inhabitants  were  removed  by  order  of  Angnstas. 
(PoL  iv.  6,  S5,  XTiL  10,  xxiL  12,  xxriii.  5;  Liv. 
zxzri.  II,  12.  xxxviii.  9,  zliii.  17;  Anth.  Graec 
tc.\  Lealce,  Kortium  Greece,  ToL  ir.  pi  16.) 


com  or  THTsiint. 

THYRSUS  or  TYRSUS  (eipiros  wmtit6t,  Ptol.; 
9i(iaas,  Paus.:  Tino),  the  most  considerable  river 
of  Sardinia,  which  still  retains  its  ancient  name  al- 
most unaltered.  It  has  its  sources  in  the  mountains 
in  the  NK.  comer  of  the  island,  and  Sows  into  the 
Gulf  of  Orittano  on  the  W.  cosst,  after  a  oouise  of 
above  75  miles.  About  20  miles  from  its  mouth  it 
flawed  past  Forum  Trajani,  the  ruins  of  which  are 
still  visible  at  Fordungiamu ;  and  about  36  miles 
higher  up  are  the  Bagni  di  BtnetutU,  snppoeed  to 
be  the  Aquae  Lesitanae  of  Ptolemy.  The  Itineraries 
give  a  station  "  ad  Caput  Tjnd  '  (/(«•.  ilnt  p.  81), 
which  was  40  H.P.  from  Olbia  by  a  rugged  moun- 
tain road:  it  must  have  been  near  the  village  of 
Buebuo.  (De  la  Marmora,  Vog.  en  Sardaigne,  vol. 
ii.  p.  445.)  Pausanias  tells  us  that  in  early  times 
the  Thyrsus  was  the  boundary  between  the  part  of 
the  island  occupied  by  the  Greelcs  and  Trojans  and 
that  which  still  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  native 
barbarians.    (Paus.  x.  17.  §  6.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

THTSDRUS  (fiiatiMS,  Ptul.  ir.  3.  §  39),  the 
oppidum  Tnsdritanttmor  Thysdritannm  ^  Pliny  (v. 
4.  s.  4),  a  city  of  Byzaciom,  in  the  Roman  proWoce 
of  Africa,  lying  midway  between  Thenae  and  Tbap- 
Bus,  and  west  of  the  promontory  Brachodes.  It  was 
here  that  the  emperor  Gordianns  first  set  up  the 
standard  of  rebellion  against  Maximin  (Herodian. 
vii.  4,  seq.;  Cajntol.  Cord,  c  7,  seq.),  and  it  was 
from  him,  probably,  that  it  derived  its  title  of  a 
Roman  colony.  We  find  the  name  variously  written, 
as  Tusdra,  by  Hirtins  or  whoever  wss  the  author  of 
the  history  of  the  African  War  (A  Afr.  26, 27,  Ac), 
and  Tusdrus,  in  the  Itm.  Ant,  (p.  59).  Now  El 
Jemme  or  Legem,  with  extensive  ruins,  especially  of 
a  fine  amphitheatre  in  a  tolerably  perfect  state. 
(Shaw,  Travel*,  vol.  i.  p.  220,  sqq.)      [T.  H.  D.] 

THTSSA'GETAE  (ewrircryeTcu,  Herod,  iv.  22), 
a  niunerous  people  of  Asiatic  Sormatia,  living  prin- 
cipally by  the  chase.  They  dwelt  to  the  north-east 
<rf  a  great  desert  of  7  days'  journey,  which  lay  be- 
tween them  and  the  Budini.  Stephanus  B.  (s.  v.) 
erroneously  places  tliem  on  the  Maeotis,  apparently 
from  mLjunderslanding  Herodotus.    They  are  called 
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Thussagetae  by  Mela  (L  19)  and  Pliny  (ir.  12 
s.  26),  and  Thyssagetae  by  Valerius  Flaccna  (vi. 
140).  [T.H.D.] 

THTSSUS  (e&rvot),  s  town  of  Cfaaleidice  in 
Uacedonia,  situated  on  the  W.  cr  S.  side  of  the 
peninsula  of  Acts  or  Mt.  Athos.  Ita  exact  poaitko 
is  uncertun,  but  it  appears  that  Thyssne  and  Cleooaa 
occupied  the  central  part  of  the  W.  or  S.  coast  of  the 
peninsula,  and  that  one  of  them  may  be  plaoed  st 
Zogrifu  or  DkMn&ri,  and  the  other  at  Xempotam. 
(Herod,  vil  22;  Thuc.  iv.  109,  v.  35;  Sryhix.  y.  26; 
Strab.  vii.  p.  331 ;  Plin.  iv.  10.  s.  17 ;  Leake,  Aortt- 
en»  Greece,  vol.  iv.  pp.  149 — 152.) 

TURANTUS  (Tiapcarrit,  Herud.  iv.  48Xa  river 
in  Scythia,  flowing  into  the  liter  from  the  M.  Uan- 
nert  identifies  it  with  the  Sgl  (iv.  pt  105;  cf.  Ukot, 
iii.  2.  p.  184>  [T.  H.  D.] 

TIARIULIA.    [Teabi  JioirasBS.] 

TIASA.     [Lacohia,  p.  110,  a.] 

TIASUH  (Jlaaoy  or  Tioffffo*.  Ptol.  iiL  8.  §  9% 
a  town  in  Dada,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  inodeiB 
FoladumL  [T.  H.  D.] 

TIBARAMI,  a  tribe  of  Cilicia,  about  Mount  Ama- 
nns  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Pindenissus,  which  was 
subdued  by  Cicero  during  his  prooonsniar  adminis- 
tration  of  that  country,  but  is  otherwise  unknown. 
(Cic.  ad  Fam.  xv.  4.)  [L.  S.] 

TIBARE'NI  (Tteo^nrvoO,  >  tribe  on  the  coast  U 
Pontus,  occupying  the  country  between  the  Cfaa- 
lybes  and  the  Uosynoed,  on  the  east  of  the  river 
Iris.  They  are  mentioned  as  early  as  tlie  time  of 
Herodotus  (lii.  94),  and  were  believed  to  be  of 
Scythian  origin.  (Schol.  ad  ApoB.  JUtod.  iL  378, 
1010;  Xen.  Andb.  v.  5.  §  2;  Scylax,  ^  33;  Steph. 
B.  I.  V.  TiSopqWo.)  Strabo  (xi.  p.  527)  describes 
them  as  inhabiting  the  mountains  branching  off  &tni 
the  Montes  Moschici  and  Colchici.  and  mentions  Co- 
lyura  as  their  principal  town.  (Cumpi  Xen.  7.  t; 
Plin.  vi.  4.)  They  appear  to  have  been  a  harmless 
and  happy  people,  who  performed  all  their  duties  in 
a  joyous  manner.  (Schol.  ad  ApoU.  JUod.  L  c; 
Steph.  B.  t  c;  Anon.  PeripL  P.  E.p.  12;  Pomp. 
Mela,  i.  19.)  Their  arms  con-sisted  of  wooden  hel- 
mets, small  shields,  and  short  spears  with  Iflng 
points.  (Herod,  vii.  78.)  Xenophon  and  his  Greeb 
spent  three  days  in  travelling  through  their  conntry. 
(Xen.  /.  c,  vii.  8.  §  25;  Died.  Sic  xiv  30;  IKonvs. 
Per.  767;  Pomp.  Mela,  i.  2;  VaL  Place  v.  149; 
Strab.  ii.  f.  129,  vii.  p.  309,  xi.  p.  549,  zii.  p. 
555.)  [L.  S.] 

TIBEBIACUM,  in  North  Gallia,  is  placed  in  ih« 
Antonine  Itin.  between  Juliacum  (^JaUrrs)  and  Co- 
louia  Agrippina  (^Cologne'),  viiL  from  Jaliacmn  and 
X.  from  Colonia.  D'Anville  and  others  fix  Tiberi- 
arum  at  Bergkem,  at  the  passage  of  the  river  Erft, 
which  flows  between  JuUert  and  Cologne.  Others 
place  Tiberiaciun  at  rorren,  south  of  .Beriyiein,  where 
the  bridge  is.  D'Anville  adds  "  that  a  place  atn- 
ated  in  the  direction  between  Julitn  and  Bergiiem 
a  called  SteinStrat,  that  is  to  say,  Lapidea  Strata 
{SUme  Street),  just  as  in  oor  provinces  they  say 
Chemm  Perri."  (D'Anville,  Notkx,  fe,;  Ukert, 
GalKen,  ^  544.)  [G.  L.] 

TIBE'RIAS  (TiCcpub,  Joseph.  AnL  xvin.  3. 
B.  J.  ii.  8,  iii.  16;  Steph.  B.  s.  v.;  PtoL  viiL  2a  § 
16),  the  principal  town  of  Galilaea,  on  the  SW.  bank 
of  the  sea  of  Tiberias  or  Gennesarelh.  It  was 
sittiated  in  the  most  beautiful  and  fruitful  part 
of  that  state  (Joseph.  AtU,  xviii.  2.  §  3),  and 
was  adorned  with  a  royal  palace  and  stadium. 
(Joseph.  VU    12,  13,  64.)     It  was  buUt  by  the 
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tetrarch  Hendes  Antipas,  in  honoar  of  tha  Ronruui 
•mperur  Tiberinn,  fnxn  whom  it  derived  its  name. 
(Joaeph.  L  «.)  It  is  stated  to  have  been  30  stadia 
from  Hippo,  60  from  Giulara,  and  ISO  from  Scjtho- 
polis  (Joaeph.  Vit.  65)  ;  distances  whiclj  are  not 
mncli  at  nriance  with  that  of  Jolifie,  who  states 
that  it  is  20  miles  English  from  Nazareth  and  90 
from  Jamsalem.     (TVowb,  p.  40.) 

From  the  time  <^  Herodes  Antipas  to  that  of  the 
reign  of  Agrippa  II.,  Tiberias  was  probably  the 
capital  of  the  province  (Joseph.  Vit.  9),  and  it  was 
one  of  the  four  cities  which  Nero  added  to  the 
kingdom  of  Agrippa.  (Joseph.  Ant.  xz.  8.  §  4.) 
In  the  last  Jewish  War,  Tiberias,  from  its  great 
strength,  pUyed  an  important  part  (Joseph.  B.  J.  ii. 
SO);  as,  after  Sepphoris,  it  was  held  to  be  the 
largest  place  in  Galilaea  (Joseph,.  Vit.  65),  and  was 
rery  strongly  fortified.  (A  J.  iii.  la  §  1.)  The 
inhabitants  derived  their  sostenance  in  great  mea- 
sore  from  their  fisheries  in  the  adjoining  sea. 
(Joseph.  Vit.  12.)  On  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
aalem,  and  for  several  centuries  subsequently, 
Tiberias  was  famous  for  its  academy  of  learned 
Jews.    (Lightfoot,  Hor.  Bebr.  p.  140.) 

In  the  immediate  neighboorhoud  of  Tiberias  were 
the  celebrated  hot  springs  of  Eminans  (Joseph. 
B.  J.  ii.  31,  Ant.  zvui.  2.)  [Ehuacs.]  It  is  not 
certain  whether  Tiberias  occupied  the  sits  of  Chin- 
neretb,  though  Hieronymus  thinks  so  (Onom.  t.  v, 
CUmimth') ;  it  seems  more  likely  that  this  place 
belonged  to  the  tribe  of  Maphthali.  (Josh.  xiz. 
35 ;  BeUnd,  PiJaett.  p.  1 61.)  Nor  is  there  any  better 
reason  for  identifying  it,  as  some  have  done,  with 
Cbammath  (Joseph,  xix.  35)  or  Kakkah,  which  was 
the  Kabbinical  notion.  (Cf.  Hieron.  MegiL  fol.  701 ; 
Lightfoot,  Chorograph.  Cent  cap.  72—74.)  The 
modem  name  of  Tiberias  k  Tabttriehs  it  is  not, 
however,  built  actually  on  the  sits  of  the  old  town, 
tboogh  close  to  its  ruins.  When  JoliSe  was  there,  it 
had  a  population  of  1 1,000  (JraveU,  pp.  48 — 58.) 
It  was  nearly  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  on  New 
Year's  Day,  1837,  since  which  Ume  it  has  never 
been  completely  rebuilt.  (Russegger,  iiL  p.  132; 
Strauss,  p.  356 ;  Robinson,  iii.  p.  500.)  [V.] 

TIBE'RIAS  MARE  (Xf/unq  TiScpioi,  Pausan.  v. 
7.  §  4;  PtoL  V.  16.  §  4;  Xiiun)  i)  TtSfplar,  Joseph. 
£.  J.  It.  36),  the  principal  lake  or  sea  of  Palestine  in 
the  province  of  GalUaea.  It  was  bordered  on  the 
W.  side  by  the  tribes  of  Issachar  and  Zabolon,  and 
on  the  E.  by  the  half-tribe  of  Manasseh.  The 
waters  ware  fresh  (Joseph.  B.  J.  iiL  35)  and 
full  of  fish  (Joseph.  B.  J.  iv.  26  ;  Matth.  iv. 
IS  ;  Lute,  v.  1,  &c.),  and  its  size  is  variously 
stated,  by  Josephns  (L  c),  to  have  been  140  stadia 
long  by  40  broad,  and  by  PUny,  to  have  been  16  M.  P. 
long  and  6  M.  P.  broad  (v.  15).  It  was  tiHversed 
in  a  direction  KW.  and  SE.  by  the  river  Jordan. 
[JoKDAicEs:  PALAEsmrA.]  This  sea  is  known 
if  many  diSerent  names  in  the  Bible  and  profane 
history.  Its  earliest  title  would  seem  to  have  been 
Cbinnereth  (A'umi.  zxziv.  1 1 ;  Joih.  ziii.  27 ;  LXX. 
Xtyrt/M.')  From  this  form  has  probably  arisen 
its  second  appellation  of  Gennesareth  (4  Xl^tn)  Fiv- 
nvaptr,  Matth.  ziv.  34,  &c.;  SSttp  Tcivifcr^,  1 
Maecab.  ii.  67 ;  4  Kliivii  Temiaitp,  Joseph.  B.  J, 
il  tdfoni  Tftntaofms,  Josefb.  Ant.  zviii.  3;  Strab. 
xvi.  p.  755;  Genasara,  Plin.  v.  15.)  A  third 
appellation  it  has  derived  finm  the  province  with 
which  it  was  most  nearly  connected,  viz.  the  sea  of 
Galilee  (diXturva  r^t  TcAiKalas,  Matth.  iv.  18; 
Mark,  vii.  31,  &&;  and  with  a  doable  title,  di\aim 
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•nis  ra\iXafat,  Trjs  TiStptaSot,  John  vi.  I).  Pliny, 
in  describing  the  same  localities,  speaks  of  a  town 
called  Tarichaea,  from  whence  also  he  says  the 
adjoining  lake  was  sometimes  named  (2.  c. ;  cf. 
also  Strab.  zvL  p.  764).  The  present  name  is 
Bahr-al-Tabarieh.  (Pooocke,  ii.  p.  103;  Thevenot 
p.  387;  Haselqnist,  L  p.  181;  Robinson,  iii.  pp.  499 
—509.  &c.)  [V.] 

TIBERIOTOLIS  (TiCs^ioinroXu),  a  town  in 
Phrygia  Major,  in  the  neighbonrhood  of  Eomenia. 
(Ptol.  T.  2.  §  25;  Socrat.  Bitt  Eccla.  vii.  46.> 
Its  site  is  yet  uncertain,  but  Kiepert  (in  Franz, 
Fimf  Inackrifien,  p.  33)  is  disposed  to  r^rd  the 
extenave  ruins  near  Stdeinan  as  tlie  remnants  of 
Tiberiopolis.  Hamilton  {Re$tareha;  i.  p.  127,  foil), 
prol>ably  more  correctly,  regards  them  as  the  ruins 
of  Blaundoa.  (Comp.  Arondell,  IHtcoveria,  i.  p. 
81,  fdL)  [L.  S.] 

Tl'BEBIS  (itltepa:  Tmere,  Tiber  :  the  fbtina 
Tibris,  Tybris,  and  Thybris  are  chiefly  poetical,  as 
is  Bi/iiSpa  also  in  Greek :  the  Latin  poets  nse  also 
Tiberinns  as  an  adjective  form,  as  Tiberions  pater, 
Tiberinum  fiomen,  &C.,  and  thence  sometimes  Ti- 
berinns by  itself  as  the  name  of  the  river),  one  of 
the  most  important  rivers  of  Central  Italy.  It  has 
its  sources  in  the  Apennines  above  Tifemum,  but  in 
the  territory  of  Arretinm  (Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  9),  on  the 
confines  of  Etmria  and  Umbria,  and  flows  at  flrst  in 
a  southerly  direction,  passing  by  the  walls  of  Tifer- 
num,  which  derived  from  it  the  name  of  Tiberinum 
(^Citta  di  Cattelto).aBi  ailerwards  within  a  few  miles 
uf  Perosia  on  the  E.,  and  within  a  still  shorter  distance 
to  the  W.  of  Tuder  {Todi).  From  thence  it  still  pre- 
serves a  general  &  direction,  notwitlistanding  consi- 
derable windings,  till  it  receives  tbe  waters  of  the 
Anio  ^Tevtrone),  a  few  miles  from  the  walls  of 
Rome,  from  which  pinnt  it  has  a  general  SW.  course 
to  the  sea  at  Oatia.  Pliny  estimates  the  upper  part 
of  its  coarse  at  150  miles,  to  which  must  be  added 
about  35  more  for  the  lower  part,  giving  as  a  total 
185  miles  (Plin.  Lc;  Strab.  v.  p.  218);  bat  this  es- 
timate is  below  the  tratli,  the  whole  cowse  of  the 
river  being  about  180  geogr.  or  225  Roman  miles. 
During  the  whole  of  its  course  from  Tifemum  to  the 
sea  the  Tiber  formed  in  ancient  times  the  eastem 
boundary  of  Etmria,  separating  that  country  from 
Umbria  in  the  upper  part  of  its  course,  afterwards 
from  the  territory  of  the  Sabines,  and,  in  the  lower 
part,  from  the  month  of  the  Anio  downwards,  divid- 
ing it  from  Latium.  (Strab.  v.  p.  219;  Plin.  Lc.) 
It  receives  numeroos  confluents  or  tribntaries,  of 
which  the  most  important  are,  the  Tinia,  an  inoon- 
siderable  stream  which  joins  it  from  the  E.  a  little 
below  Perusia,  bringing  with  it  the  waters  of  the 
more  celebrated  Clitnmnus ;  the  Clahis,  which 
falls  into  it  from  tbe  right  bank,  descending  from  the 
marshy  tract  near  Clusium  ;  the  Nab,  a  much 
more  considerable  stream,  which  is  joined  by  tbe 
Veunos  a  few  miles  above  Interamna,  and  dis- 
charges their  combinod  waters  into  tbe  Tiber,  a  few 
miles  above  Ocriculnm  ;  and  the  Anio,  which  falls 
into  the  Tiber  at  Antemnae,  3  miles  above  Rome. 
These  are  the  only  affluents  of  the  Tiber  of  any  geo- 
graphical importance,  bnt  among  its  minor  tributa- 
ries, tbe  Allia  on  its  left  bank,  a  few  miles  above 
the  Anio,  and  the  Crehsra  on  the  right,  are  names 
of  bi..!torical  celebrity,  though  very  trifling  streams, 
the  identification  of  which  is  by  no  means  certain. 
[See  the  respective  articles.]  Two  other  streams  of 
less  note,  which  descend  from  the  land  of  the  Sabines 
aid  fidl  into  the  Tiber  between  Ocricalnm  and  Et«- 
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tain,  an,  the  HimbUiA  (-<'*■')  and  tb«  Farfabus 
«r  Fabaris  (Far/a). 

The  Tiber  ia  DnqneBtiooablj,  in  a  merely  geo- 
(Cnphical  point  of  view,  the  most  important  river  of 
Central  Italy,  but  its  great  celebrity  ia  derived  from 
ita  Bowing  onder  the  walls  of  Kame,  or  rather  tbroogh 
the  heart  of  the  city,  after  this  had  attained  to  its 
full  extension.  The  detailed  acoonnt  of  the  livar  in 
this  part  of  its  coarse  most  be  sought  in  the  article 
BoMA:  we  need  here  only  mention  that  after  Bow- 
ing under  tbe  Hilrian  Bridge  [Pons  Milvius  or 
MnLVius]  tbe  river  makes  a  considerable  bend  to 
tbe  W,  so  as  to  approach  the  foot  of  the  Vatican 
bills,  and  leave,  on  the  other  side,  between  ita  left 
bank  and  the  nearest  ridge  of  hills,  a  broad  tract  of 
plain,  early  known  as  the  Campos  Martins,  tbe 
whole  of  which  was  evmtnally  included  within  the 
imperial  dty.  A  short  distance  lower  down,  but 
(till  within  the  walls  of  the  city,  its  stream  was  di- 
vided into  two  by  an  isUnd  known  as  the  ImniiA 
TiBBmSA,  and  reported  by  tradition  to  have  been 
formed  by  allnvial  accnmalatioDs  within  the  period 
of  Roman  hista^.  It  is  remarkable  that  this  is  the 
only  island  of  any  coosidetation  in  the  whole  ooone 
of  the  river,  with  the  exception  of  that  called  the 
Ihsdla  Sacba,  at  its  mouth,  formed  by  the  two 
arms  of  tbe  river,  and  which  is  undoubtedly  of  late 
growth,  and  in  great  part  of  artificial  formation. 

The  Tiber  was  at  all  times,  like  most  riven  which 
are  supplied  principally  by  mountain  streams,  a 
turbid,  rapid,  and  irregular  river,  that  most  always 
have  preeented  ooaeidenble  diSiculties  to  navigation. 
The  yellow  and  muddy  hae  of  its  turbid  waters  ia  re- 
peatedly alluded  to  by  the  Boman  poets  ("Bavum  Ti- 
berim,"  Hor.  Carm.  i.  2. 1 3 ;  **  suo  com  gurgite  Bavo," 
Virg.  Aen.  ix.  616;  &&),  and  the  truth  of  Virgil's 
description,"  VortidbusrapidisetmultaBavus  arena," 
(ilea.  viL  31),  must  be  &miliar  to  every  one  who  has 
visited  Bome.  In  the  upper  part  of  its  course,  as 
we  leain  from  Pliny,  the  river  was  with  difficulty 
navigable,  even  for  small  boats  ;  nor  did  ita  first 
tributaries,  the  Tinia  and  Clanis  oonbribate  much  to 
its  fsdiities  in  this  respect,  thoogh  their  waters  were 
artificially  dammed  up,  and  let  off  from  time  to  time 
in  order  to  augment  the  main  stream.  (Plin.  iii.  5. 
s.  9.)  But  from  the  point  of  its  junction  with  tbe 
Nar,  the  Tiber  became  navigable  for  larger  veesels, 
and  even  from  an  early  period  extensive  snpplie*  of 
various  kinds  were  brongbt  down  tbe  river  to 
Rome,  (Uv.  ii.  34,  v.  54;  Cic  d»  Rep.  ii.  S; 
&C.)  In  the  more  flourishing  period  of  the  city 
the  navigation  of  the  Tiber  was  of  cooiae  enor- 
moosly  increased  ;  and  vast  suppUea  of  timber, 
stone,  and  other  materials  for  boilding,  as  well  as 
com  and  provisions,  were  continually  introduced  by 
means  of  the  river  and  its  tributaries.  (Strab.  v. 
p.  235.)  Com  was  brought  down  the  Tiber  even 
fhim  tbe  neighbourhood  of  Tifemum,  when  the  upper 
part  of  the  stream  was  navigable.  (Plin.  Ep.  v.  6.) 
It  seems  also  to  have  been  used  as  an  ordinary  mode 
of  travelling,  as  we  are  told  that  in  A.  D.  20,  Fiso^ 
the  murderer  of  Germanicns,  proceeded  from  Nsmia 
to  Rome  by  descending  tbe  Nar  and  the  Tiber.  (Tac. 
Ann.  iii.  9.)  At  the  present  day  the  river  is  navi- 
gated by  boats  of  Urge  size  as  far  as  the  confluence 
of  the  Nera,  and  small  steamers  ascend  as  fiir  as 
BorgheUo,  a  few  miles  from  OlricolL 

But  it  was  firom  Rome  itself  to  tbe  sea,  a  distance 
of  27  miles  by  the  river  (Strab.  v.  p.  232),  that  the 
navigation  of  the  Tiber  was  the  most  important. 
Pliny  speaks  of  it  as  in  this  part  of  its  course  na- 
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vigable  for  tbe  Urgest  vesads  ("  qoamfibei  nagna- 
mm  navium  ex  Italo  man  capax  "),  and  as  hecoBoing 
the  receptacle  of  merchandise  from  every  part  of  the 
world.  The  latter  statement  may  be  readilj  ad- 
mitted; but  the  former  is  calcolited  to  astonish  any 
one  acquainted  witli  the  river  in  its  present  randitinB 
yet  it  is  partly  confirmed  by  the  distiiKt  statement 
of  Strabo  (v.  p.  232),  that  tbe  Urger  clasa  of  mer- 
chant vessels  used  to  ride  at  anchor  in  the  open  sea 
off  the  month  of  tbe  river,  until  they  haid  beta 
lightened  of  a  part  of  their  cargoes,  which  tbey  dis- 
charged into  barges,  and  afiarwards  proceeded  ap 
the  river  to  Roma.  Dionysius  gives  tbe  same  ac- 
count, with  the  exception  that  vessehi  which  ex- 
ceeded 3000  amphorae  in  burden  were  nnable  to 
enter  the  river  at  all,  and  forced  to  send  their  eargoea 
up  by  barges.  (Dionys.  iii.  44.)  But  all  kinds  of 
rowing  vessels,  not  excepting  the  largest  ahipa  tt 
war,  were  able  to  ascend  the  river  (/&);  and  thus 
we  find  the  younger  Cato  on  his  return  from  Cypras 
proceeding  at  once  in  his  galley  to  the  Navalia  w^hn 
the  walls  of  Borne.  (Flut.  Cat  iftn.  39.)  We 
learn  also  from  Livy  that  the  ships  of  war  vrhidi 
had  been  taken  from  Perseus  king  of  Haoedonia, 
though  of  unusual  size  (**  inusitatae  auto  magnitn- 
dinis  "),  were  carried  op  the  river  as  for  as  tbe  Campos 
Martins  (Liv,  xlv.  42);  and  even  tbe  gigantic  vessel 
constracted  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  tbe  obelisk 
that  was  set  up  in  the  Circus  Maiimrw,  waa  able  lo 
ascend  as  far  as  the  Vicus  Alexandri,  within  tbiee 
miles  of  Rome  (Ammian.  xvii.  4.  §  14).  The  chirf 
difScolties  that  impeded  the  navigation  of  the  rivo- 
in  tbe  time  of  Strabo  were  caused  by  its  own  accamu- 
Utions  at  its  month,  which  had  destroyed  the  part  of 
Ostia.  These  were  sfterwards  m  great  measore  re- 
moved by  the  construction  of  an  artificial  port,  ciUed 
the  PoRTDS  Avamrrt,  commenced  by  Claudios,and 
enhuged  by  Trajan,  which  communicated  by  an 
artificial  ranal  or  arm  with  the  main  stream  of  the 
river.  (The  history  of  these  works,  and  the  chaises 
which  tbe  mouths  of  the  Tiber  underwent  in  come- 
qnence,  are  fully  given  in  the  article  Ostia.)  The 
importance  of  the  navigation  of  the  Tiber  led  to 
tbe  formation  of  distinct  bodies  or  corporations  in 
connection  with  it,  called  Kaviculaiii  and  Lenun- 
culsrii,  both  of  which  are  frequently  mentioned  in 
inscriptions  of  imperial  times  (Preller,  p.  147). 

Another  disadvantage  under  which  tbe  Tiber 
hboored,  in  common  with  most  rivers  of  moontain 
origin,  arose  from  the  frequent  inundations  to  which 
it  was  subject.  These  appear  to  have  occurred  in 
all  ages  of  the  Roman  histoij ;  but  the  earliest  re- 
corded is  in  B.  c  241,  immediately  afler  tbe  dose  of 
tbe  fint  Punic  War  (Oros.  iv.  11),  which  is  said  to 
have  swept  away  all  the  houses  and  boildiugs  at 
Rome  in  the  kwer  part  of  tlie  city.  Similar  inunda- 
tions, which  did  more  or  less  damage  to  the  city 
are  recorded  by  Livy  in  B.  c.  215,  202,  193,  and 
again  in  192  and  189  (Liv.  xxiv.  9,  xxx.  38,  xxxv. 
9,  21,  xxxviil  28)  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  it 
is  only  from  the  loss  of  the  detailed  annals  that  w« 
do  not  hear  again  of  the  occurrence  of  similar  cata- 
strophes till  near  the  close  of  the  Republic.  Thus 
we  find  a  great  inundation  of  tbe  Tiber  noticed  as 
taking  place  in  B.  c  64  (Dion  Cass,  zxxix.  61), 
which  is  alluded  to  by  Cicero  (ad  Q.  Fr.  iiL  7); 
and  several  similar  inundations  are  known  to  have 
occurred  in  tbe  time  of  Augustas,  in  B.  a  27, 23 
and  22,  of  which  the  first  is  probably  that  alluded 
to  by  Horace  in  a  well  known  ode.  (Her.  Com.  L 
2.  13;  Oidl.  £xc«ra.  ad  Lc;  Dim  Cass,  hii  SO, 
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33,  lir.  I.)  Great  sttentioa  was  beatoned  hj  Aa- 
gnstos  npoD  tbe  snbject,  and  he  first  institated 
magUtratcs  with  the  title  of  Cantons  Tiberis, 
whose  special  daty  was  to  endeavoor  to  restnin  tbe 
river  within  due  bonnds,  to  preeerre  the  embank- 
ments, &C.  (Saet.  Oct.  37.)  These  officers  received 
increased  povera  under  Tiberias,  and  continaed 
down  to  the  close  of  the  Empire.  We  frequently 
meet  with  mention  in  inscriptions  of  the  "  Cunitores 
alrei  Tiberis  et  ripanini,"and  the  office  seems  to 
ban  been  repirded  as  one  of  the  most  honourable  in 
the  state.  (Dion  Cass.  Ivii.  14:  Orell.  Inter.  1172, 
2284,  &c.;  Grater,  Imcr.  pp.  197,  198.)  Bat  it  is 
evident  that  all  their  efibrts  were  ineffectnaL  In 
the  reign  of  Tiberius  so  serions  was  tbe  mischief 
caosed  by  an  innndation  io  A.  D.  15  that  it  was 
propoeed  in  the  senate  to  diminish  the  bulk  of  the 
waters  by  diverting  some  of  the  chief  tributaries  of 
the  stream,  such  as  the  Nar,  Velinns  and  Clanis. 
(Tac  Ann.  i.  76  ;  Dion  Cass.  Ivii.  14.)  This 
plan  was,  however,  abandoned  as  impracticable ; 
and  in  a.  d.  69  another  inundation  took  place, 
which  appean  to  have  caused  still  more  damage 
than  any  that  had  preceded  it  (Tar.  Hut.  i.  86). 
It  is  strange  that  in  face  of  these  facts  Pliny 
nhonld  assert  that  tbe  Tiber  was  so  confined  within 
artificial  banks  as  to  have  very  little  power  of  out- 
break, and  that  its  inundations  were  rather  subjects 
of  saperstitions  alarm  than  formidable  in  themselves. 
(Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  9.)  Daring  the  later  ages  of  the  Em- 
pire indeed  we  hear  but  little  of  such  oatbreaks  of  the 
Tiber,  bnt  this  is  very  probably  owing  only  to  the 
scanty  nature  of  our  records.  One  great  inundation 
is,  however,  recorded  as  doing  'great  mischief  in  tbe 
Teign  of  Tnjan,  another  in  that  of  Macrinos,  and  a 
third  in  that  of  Valerian.  (Dion  Cass.  Uxviij.  25; 
Vict.  Cmt.  34,  EpU.  13.)  One  of  the  most  de- 
structive of  all  is  said  to  have  been  that  of  a.  d. 
£90,  which  added  to  the  various  calamities  that  at 
that  time  almost  overwhelmed  the  city.  (i7u(. 
Miieett.  iviii.  p.  583 ;  Greg.  Turon.  x.  1.)  At  the 
present  day  the  lower  porta  of  Bome  are  still  frequently 
flooded  by  the  river,  for  though  the  soil  of  these  parts 
of  the  city  has  unquestionably  been  nised,  in  some 
places  many  feet,  the  bed  of  the  Tiber  has  un- 
doubtedly been  also  elevated,  though  probably  in  a 
less  degree.  The  whole  snbject  of  the  inundations 
and  navigation  of  the  Tiber,  and  the  measares 
taken  in  ancient  times  in  connection  with  them,  is 
fully  illustrated  by  Preller  in  an  article  entitled 
Jiom  uad  der  Tiber  in  the  Berichte  der  Sachiuchen 
GatlUch^ft  for  1848  and  1849. 

Tbe  Tiber  appean  to  have  been  in  ancient  times 
oecasioaally  fir<nen,at  least  partially;  a  circumstance 
to  which  the  Latin  poets  repeatedly  allude.  Bnt  we 
mast  not  construe  their  rhetorical  expressions  too 
strictly;  and  it  is  clear  firom  the  terms  in  which 
Livy  notices  its  being  frozen  over  in  the  extraor- 
dinary winter  of  b.  c.  398,  that  such  an  occurrence 
was  of  extreme  rarity.  ("  Insignis  annus  bieme  geliiU 
ac  nivosa  fuit,  adeo  ut  viae  claosae,  Tiberis  innavi- 
gabilis  fnerit,  Liv.  v,  13.)  St.  Angustin  also  alludes 
to  such  a  winter  (apparantly  the  same  notieed  by 
Livy),  "  at  Tiberis  qnoqne  gkcie  dnraretur,"  as  a 
thing  unheard  of  in  his  times.  (Angustin,  Civ.  Dei, 
uL  17.) 

It  WHS  a  tradition  generally  received  among  the 
Romans  that  the  Tiber  had  been  originally  called 
Albula;  and  that  it  changed  its  name  in  consequence 
of  Tiberinns,  one  of  the  fabulous  kings  of  Alba, 
having  been  drowned  in  its  waters.  (Liv.lSjDionys. 
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i.  71 ;  Vict  Orig.  G.  Rom.  18.)  Vii^gil,  however, 
who  calls  the  king  Thybris,  assigns  him  to  an  earlier 
period,  prior  to  the  landing  of  Aeneas  QAea.  viii. 
330).  Hence  the  river  is  not  urifrequently  called  by 
tbe  Roman  poets  AlbuU.  (SiL  Ital.  vi.  391,  viii. 
455,  &c.)  It  had  naturally  its  tutelary  divinity  or 
river-god,  who,  as  we  learn  from  Cicero,  was  rega- 
larly  mvoked  in  their  pnyen  by  the  augnre  niider 
the  name  of  Tiberinus  (Cic.  de  iV.  D.  iii.  20).  Us 
is  frequently  introduced  by  the  Boman  poets  as 
"  pater  Tiberinns"  (Enn.  Ann.  L  p.  43;  Virg.  Aen. 
viu.  31,  72;  &c.)  [E.H.B.] 

TIBIGENSE  OPPIDUM,  a  town  in  Africa 
Propria,  apparently  the  Thigiba  (9iylta)  of  Pto- 
lemy (iv.  3.  §  29 ;  Plin.  T.  4.  s.  4).     [T.  H.  D.] 

TIBILIS,  a  town  fai  the  interior  of  Namidia,  54 
miles  from  Cirta.  having  hot  mineral  springs 
(Aquae  Tibilitanae)  (Augnxt.  Ep.  128 ;  lUn.  Anl. 
p.  42),  commonly  identified  with  Bammom  Me$tu- 
(m  in  tbe  moantains  near  the  river  SeUxmte ;  but, 
according  to  D'Avezac  and  the  map  of  the  province 
of  Constantino  (Par.  1837),  it  is  Hammam-el- 
Berda,  somewhat  mora  to  the  N.         [T.  H.  D.]    . 

TIBISCUM  (TituTKov,  Ptol.  iii.  8.  §  10),  a  town 
of  Dacia,  on  the  river  Tibiscns.  By  the  G«}gr.  Bav, 
it  is  called  Tihis  (iv.  14),  and  in  the  Tab.  PeuL 
Tiviscnm.  Its  ruins  exist  at  Kamtran,  at  the 
junction  of  the  Tenun  (Tibiscus)  and  Bittra  (cf. 
Ukert,  iii.  2.  p.  616).  [T.  H.  D.] 

TIBISCUS  (TMiiTKot,  Ptol.  iii.  8.  §  1 ),  a  tribaUry 
river  of  the  Danube  in  Dacia.  We  ako  find  it  called 
Tibissus  {Inter.  Grut.  p.  448. 3)  and  Tibisia  (Geogr. 
Bav.  iv.  1 4).  Several  authora  identify  it  with  the 
Tisianos  or  Tysia  (the  modem  Thatt),  with  which, 
indeed,  Ptolemy  seems  to  have  confoonded  it,  as  he 
does  not  mention  the  latter  (Mannert,  iv.  p.  203; 
Sickler,  i.  p.  196;  cf.  Ukert,  iiL  2.  p.  603).  Bnt 
Forbiger,  aher  Keichard,  identifies  it  with  the  Te- 
mett;  his  grounds  for  that  opinion  being  that  Jor- 
nandes  (ffet.  c.  34)  and  the  Geographer  of  Ravenna 
(_L  e.)  mention  the  Tysia  and  Tibisia  as  two  distinct 
rivers,  and  that  the  site  of  the  ancient  town  of  Ti- 
biscum  appean  to  point  to  the  Dtmetz  (^ffandb,  d. 
alt.  Geogr.  iiL  p.  1103,  note).  It  is  probable  that 
the  Pnthissus  of  Pliny  (iv.  12.  s.  25)  and  Parthiscus 
of  Ammianns  Marcellinus  (xvii.  13.  §  4)  an  tiie 
same  river,  though  some  identify  them  with  tbe 
Tisianos.  [T.  H.  D.] 

TIBISIS  (T«i<nj).  »  huge  river  of  Scythia, 
which  Herodotus  describes  as  rising  in  Ml  Haemus, 
and  flowing  mto  the  Maris  (iv.  49).  It  is  identified 
by  some  with  the  Kara  Low. 

TIBULA  (TXouKa,  Ptol.),  a  town  of  Sardinia, 
near  the  N.  extremity  of  the  island,  which  appean 
to  have  been  tbe  castomaty  landing-place  for  trave^ 
ten  coming  from  Corsica;  for  which  reason  the 
Itineraries  pive  no  less  than  four  lines  of  roate,  taking 
their  departure  from  Tibula  as  a  starting-point, 
(/(in.  AnL  pp.  78 — 83.)  It  is  very  unfortunate 
therefon  that  its  position  is  a  matter  of  great  un- 
certauty.  That  assigned  to  it  by  Ptolemy  would 
pbee  it  on  the  site  of  Caitel  Sardo  on  the  N.  coast 
of  the  island,  and  only  about  18  miles  from  Porto 
Torret,  bnt  this  is  wholly  incompatible  with  the 
statements  of  the  Itineraries,  and  must  certainly 
be  erroneous.  Indeed  Ptolemy  himself  places  tbe 
Tibulates,  or  TibuUtii  (TiSovAi;(riiii),  who  must 
have  been  closely  connected  with  the  town  of  that 
name,  in  the  extreme  M.  of  the  island  (Ptol.  iii.  3. 
§  6),  and  all  the  data  derived  from  the  Itineraries 
concur  in  tbe  same  resalL    The  most  probable  pod- 
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tioa  is,  therafora,  that  uaigned  it  by  De  la  Hannora, 
who  fixM  it  on  the  port  or  snull  ba;  called  Porto 
di  Ltmgo  Sank,  almost  dose  to  the  nocthemiiMist 
point  of  the  island,  the  Eirebantiam  Prom,  cif 
Ptolemy.  (De  la  Hannora,  Foy.  m  Sardatgne, 
ToL  iL  pp.  4S1 — 433,  where  the  vhole  qoestioo  is 
fullj  exaimued  and  disonised.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

TIBUB  (4  Titoupin»  or  Tittufyiiytu'  vilAu, 
Polyb.  Ti.  U ;  TJt  Titevpa,  Strab.  t.  f.  338 ;  ri  Titoifi, 
Ptol.  iiL  1.  §  58;  4  Tievpa,  Steph.  B.  p.  564: 
£th.  Tiburs,  Lit.  Tii.  9  ;  Virg.  Am.  xi.  757  j  Hot. 
&  L  6.  108;  Tao.  Atm.  xiv.  22,  &c;  Tibortinns, 
Cic.  Pha  1.  7;  Prop.  iv.  7.  85;  PUn.  Ep.  to.  29, 
&0.;  Tibnmns,  Sut  Sih.  i.  a  74;  Prop.  iii.  S3, 
S3:  now  TiooS),  an  ancient  and  celebrated  town  of 
LatJam,  seated  oo  the  Anio,  to  the  NE.  of  Bonie, 
from  which  it  was  distant  20  Roman  miles  {Itim. 
Ant.  p.  309;  of.  Mart.  iv.  57 ;  Procop.  B.  G.  ii.  4). 
Tibnr  lies  oo  an  oCEihoot  or  spar  thrown  out  from 
the  nortliem  side  of  what  is  now  called  Monte 
lUpoU,  at  a  lerel  of  between  800  and  900  feet  above 
the  sea.  This  led^e  extends  across  the  bed  of  the 
Anio  to  Monte  CaJtiUo  oo  its  north  bank,  thus  form- 
ing a  nataral  barrier  orer  which  the  river  leaps 
into  the  valley  below,  from  a  height  of  aboat  80 
fcet,  and  forms  the  celebrated  waterhll  so  fre- 
qoently  meotiooed  by  the  ancient  writen  (Strab. 
le.%  Dionys.  H.  t.  37 ;  Hor.  Oi  L  7.  13,  &e.). 
The  town  lay  principally  on  the  cliff  on  the  left 
or  soathem  bank,  where  it  is  half  encircled  by 
the  Anio.  It  is  probable  that  at  a  remote  perii;d 
the  waterfall  was  lower  down  the  river  than  it  is  at 
present,  since  there  are  tokens  that  the  stream  once 
washed  the  snbstmotiaos  <^  the  terrace  on  which 
the  round  temple  is  bnili;  especially  a  broken  wheel 
embedded  in  tin  cliff  at  a  height  (^150  feet  above 
the  abyss  called  the  Grotto  o/A'eptmte.  The  awful 
catastrophe  in  ▲.  D.  105  recorded  by  the  younger 
Pliny  ^Ep.ym,  17),  when  the  Anio  burst  its  banks 
and  carried  away  whole  masses  of  rock — moate*  he 
calls  them  —  with  the  groves  and  buildings  upon 
them,  must  have  produced  a  remarkable  change  in 
the  character  of  the  &U.  We  may  gather,  from 
some  descriptions  in  Propertius  (iiL  16.  4)  and 
Slatius  (SUv.  i.  3.  73),  that  previously  to  tliat  event 
the  Anio  leaped  indeed  from  a  high  rock,  bat  that  its 
fiill  was  broken  towards  its  lower  part  by  projecting 
ledges,  which  caused  it  to  fwm  small  Ukes  or  pools. 
From  the  time  of  Pliny  the  cataract  probably  re- 
mained much  in  the  same  state  down  to  the  year 
1826,  when  the  river  again  swept  away  a  number 
of  houses  on  the  left  bank,  and  threatetied  so  much 
danger  to  the  rest  that  it  was  found  necessary  to 
divert  its  conne  by  forming  a  tunnel  for  its  waters 
through  ifonfe  CatUlo  on  the  right  bank.  This 
alteration  spoiled  the  romantic  points  of  view  on  the 
side  of  the  grottoes  of  Neptnne  and  the  Sirens;  but 
the  fall  is  still  a  very  fine  one.  Scarcely  iiiferiw  to 
it  in  pictoreeque  beauty  are  the  numerous  small 
cascades,  called  CaieateUe,  aa  the  western  side  of  the 
town.  These  are  formed  by  water  diverted  from 
the  Anio  for  the  supply  of  various  manufactories, 
which,  after  passing  through  the  town,  seeks  its 
former  channel  by  precipitating  itself  ova:  the  rock 
in  several  small  streams  near  what  is  oommonly 
called  the  villa  of  Haeoenas.  Mothmg  can  be  finer 
than  the  view  of  these  cascades  from  the  declivities 
of  Monte  Pachiavatort,  whence  the  eye  ranges  over 
I  be  whole  of  the  Campugna,  with  Bome  in  the  dis- 
tant backgroimd. 

The  coontiy  around  Tibor  was  not  very  fertile 
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in  grain;  bat  it  was  celdirated  for  its  froit-trees  and 
orchard!)  ("  pomoei  Tiburis  arra,"  CoL  A.  Ax.  p.  347, 
ed.  Logd  1548  ;  cf.  Propert  iv.  7.  81 :  "  Pomosia 
Anio  qua  spumifer  iocnbat  arris '^,  and  especially  for 
its  grapes  and  figs  (Plin.  xiv.  4.  s.  7,  xv.  19).  Its 
stone,  DOW  called  tnaxrtim),  was  much  used  at 
Bome  for  building,  whither  it  was  easily  eooTcyed 
by  means  of  the  Anio,  which  became  navigable  at 
Tibor  (Strab.  2.  c).  V'astremains  of  ancient  quarries 
may  still  be  seen  on  the  banks  of  that  river  (Xibby, 
Viaggio  Ant.  i.  112).  Of  this  material  were  con- 
structed two  of  the  largest  edifices  in  the  world,  the 
Colcsseimi  and  the  Basilica  of  St.  Peler.  The  air 
of  Tibur  was  healthy  and  bracing,  and  this  was  one 
of  the  recommendatirais,  together  with  its  beautiful 
scenery,  which  made  it  a  favourite  retirement  of  the 
wealthy  Romans.  Besides  its  salubrity,  the  air  was 
sud  to  possess  the  peculiar  property  of  bleaching 
ivory  (SiL  It.  xiL  229;  Hart  viiL  28.  12).  Tibar 
was  also  famed  for  its  pottery  (Sen.  Ep.  119). 

The  fonndatioD  of  Tibur  was  long  anterior  to  that 
of  Bome  (Plin.  xvi.  87).  According  to  Diooysius 
of  Halicaniassns  (i.  16),  it  was  one  rf  the  cities 
founded  by  the  Siculi  when  they  had  possession  of 
Italy ;  in  proof  of  which  statement  he  adduces  tfa* 
hct  that  in  his  own  time  part  c^  the  town  w<u  stili 
called  Sicelion ;  a  name  which  would  abo  indicate 
ita  having  been  one  of  the  chief  cities  of  that  people. 
Another  legend  affirmed  that  the  Siculi  were  ex- 
pelled by  Tiburtus,  Coras  and  Catillus  II.,  sons  tf 
Catillua  I.  The  last  was  the  sou  of  Amjjiiiuaus, 
the  celebrated  Theban  king  and  propliet,  wbo  fioa- 
rished  about  a  century  before  the  Trojan  War.  Ca- 
tillus migrated  to  Italy  in  oonseqaence  of  a  Ter 
saonmi.  Tiburtus,  or  Tibnmus,  the  eldest  of  his 
three  bods,  became  the  eponymous  hero  <rf'  the  newly 
foiuided  city  ;  for  such  it  may  be  called,  since  the 
Siculi  dwelt  only  in  unwalled  towns,  which  were 
subsequently  fortified  by  the  Greek  colooists  of  Italy. 
According  to  Cato's  version  of  the  legend,  Tibnr 
was  founded  by  Catillus,  an  officer  of  Evaoder 
(Solin.  i.  2).  From  these  accounts  we  may  at 
all  events  infer  tlie  high  antiquity  of  Tibur.  The 
story  of  its  Greek  origin  was  very  generally  adopted 
by  the  Boman  poets,  whence  we  find  it  designated 
as  the  "  moania  Catili"  by  Horace  {Od.  I  18.  S;  et 
lb.  iL  6.  5;  Virg.  Aen.  vii.  670;  Or.  FatL  iv.  71, 
Amor.  iii.  6.  45;  Stat  SUv.  L  3.  74:  ^  It  iv. 
235,  viii.  364).  Tibor  possessed  a  small  surround- 
ing territory,  the  limits  of  which,  however,  we  ara 
unable  to  fix,  all  that  we  know  respecting  it  being 
that  the  towns  of  Empulnm  and  Sassola,  beside 
one  or  two  others,  at  one  time  belonged  to  it  Both 
these  places  lay  in  what  is  called  the  Voile  di  Sici- 
liano,  to  the  l^E.  of  the  town,  the  name  of  which  is 
probably  connected  with  the  Sicelion  of  Dioaysioa. 
Empulum  is  identified  with  the  present  AmyigUone, 
a  place  about  4  miles  distant  from  Tibnr.  S*""!* 
probably  lay  3  or  3  miles  beyond  Empulnm,  in  the 
same  direction.  The  boundary  between  the  Tibor- 
tine  territory  and  that  of  the  Sabines  was  very  on- 
oertain.  Augostos  adopted  the  Anio  as  the  limit ; 
yet  considerable  oncertaicty  aeems  to  have  prevailed 
even  subsequently  to  the  assomption  of  that  bonodary. 
Thus  according  to  Tacitus  {Ann.  xiv.  22),  the  terri- 
tory of  Tibur  extended  beyond  the  Anio,  and  in- 
cluded Sublaqueum,  the  modem  Subiaeo,  which  is 
commooly  asugned  to  the  AequL  Originally  Tibor 
with  ita  territoiy  seems  to  have  belonged  to  the 
Sabines.  Pliny  enumerates  Tibor  among  the  Salane 
towns  (iii.  12.  s.  17). 
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Wa  know  nothing  of  the  hiatoiy  of  Tibnr  except 
in  connection  with  that  of  Borne.     The  first  occasion 
on  which  we  find  it  mentioned  is  in  the  time  of  the 
decemvirate,  B.  c.  446,  when  H.   Clandioe,  the 
infamous  tool  of  the  decemTir  Appins,  went  into 
exile  there  (Liv.  ilL  58).     It  does  not  appear,  how- 
ever, as  talung  an;  active  part  in  affiiiis  till  B.  c. 
357 ;  in  which  year  the  Tibortines  shot  their  gates 
■gainst  the  Boman  consuls  C.  Sulpicins  and  C. 
Licinius  Calms,  who  were  returning  from  a  success- 
fnl  expedition  against  the  Hemid.     There  appear 
to  have  been  previoos    disputes  and    complaints 
between  the  Tiburtines  and  Komans,  and  the  latter 
-seized  the  opportunitj  to  declare  war  (Liv.  vii.  9). 
But  hostilities  were  suspended  for  a  time  by  an 
incnnion  of  the  Gauls,  who  crossed  the  Anio  and 
adranoed  to  within  3  miles  of  Borne.    This  in- 
vasion of  the  Gauls  was  assisted  by  the  Tibur- 
tines ;    and   therefore,  after  the    barbarians    had 
been  repulsed  by  the  prodigious  valour  of  Manlios 
Torqnatns,  the  consul  C.  Poetelins  was  sent  against 
them  with  an  army  in  the  following  year.     But  the 
Ganls  returned  to  the  assistance  of  the  Tiburtines; 
and,  to  meet  this  onergency,  Q.  Servilius  Ahala  was 
named  dictator.     The  Ganls  again  advanoed  close 
to  the  walls  of  Kome,  and  a  great  battle  was  fonght 
jnst  outside  the  Porta  Collins,  in  the  sight  of  all 
the  citizens.     After  a  desperate  conflict,  the  bar- 
barians were  defeated  and  fied  to  Tibnr  for  refoge. 
Here  they  were  intercepted  by  the  consul  Poetelins, 
who  drove  them  into  the  city,  as  well  as  the  Tibur- 
tines who  bad  come  to  their  aid.    For  this  achieve- 
ment a  triumph  was  awarded  to  Poetelins,  which 
we  find  recorded  in  the  FatH  Capitotini  as  well  as 
by  Livy.     This  triomph,  however,  excited  the  ridi- 
cule of  the  Tiburtines,  who  denied  that  the  Bonians 
had  ever  met  them  in  a  fair  and  open  field :  and  in 
order  to  wipe  ont  this  affront,  they  made,  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  a  nocturnal  attempt  upon  Bome  itself. 
But  when  day  dawned  and  two  armies,  led  by  the 
two  consuls,  marched  out  agunst  them  iinm  diffe- 
rent' gates,  they  were  scarcely  able  to  sustain  the 
first  charge  of  the  Bomans  (Liv.  vii.  II,  12).     Yet 
the  war  continned  for  several  years.     In  b.  c.  350, 
the  consul   M.   Popilius  Laenas  devastated   their 
territory  (jb.  17),  and  in  the  following  year  Valerius 
Poplicda  took  Empnlnm,  one  of  their  dependent 
cities  (A.  18;  ef.  Empoldm).     Sassnla  also  yielded 
in  348  to  the  arms  of  H.  Fabins  Ambnstus ;  and 
the  Tiburtines  would  have  lost  all  the  rest  of  their 
tanitoty  had  they  not  laid  down  their  arms  and 
anbmitted  to  the  Soman  consul     The  triumph  of 
Fabius  is  recorded  in  the  Fasti  and  byLivy(ii.  19), 
Yet  a  («w  years  later  we  find  the  Tiburtines  joining 
the  Latin  league  against  the  Bonians  ;  and  even 
after  the  overthrow  d  the  Latins  they  allied  them- 
selves with  the  Praenestini  and  Velitemi  to  defand 
Pedum  (Id.  riii.  12).     In  B.  c.  335,  the  consul  L. 
Farins  Camillns,  attackM  and  completely  defeated 
them  under  the  walls  of  that  place,  in  spite  of  a 
sortie  of  the  inhaUtants,  and  then  took  the  town  by 
escalade.    All  Latium  was  now  subdued,  and  we 
do  not  again  hear  of  the  Tiburtines  taking  up  arms 
against  Bome  (ib.  13).     For  this  exploit  Camillns 
not  only  obtained  a  triumph,  b'nt  also  an  eqaestrian 
Btatne  in  the  forum,  a  rare  honour  in  that  age.     In 
the  Senatusconsnltum  subsequently  drawn  up  for 
the  settlement  of  Latium,  Tibnr  and  Praeneste  were 
treated  with  more  severity  than  the  other  dties, 
except  Velitrae.     They  were  deprived  of  part  of 
their   territory,   and   were    not   admitted    to   the 
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Roman  franchise  like  the  rest  The  canse  of  this 
severity  was  not  their  recent  insurrection,  the  guilt 
of  which  they  shared  with  the  rest  d  the  Latin 
cities,  but  their  having  formerly  joined  their  arms 
with  those  of  the  Ganls  (ib.  14).  Thus  Tibnr  re- 
mained nominally  free  and  independent,  so  that  Boraim 
exiles  might  resort  to  it  (Polyb.  vi.  14).  Hence  we 
find  the  tibidues  taking  refuge  there  when  they 
fled  from  the  rigour  of  the  censors  (b.  o.  310), 
who  liad  deprived  them  of  the  good  dinners  whidi 
they  were  accustomed  to  enjoy  in  the  temple  of 
Jupiter;  an  event  more  important  than  at  first  sight 
it  might  seem  to  be,  sinoe,  without  the  tibicuies, 
neither  sacrifices,  nor  several  other  important  cere- 
monies, could  be  perf(ffmed  at  Bome.  On  this  occa- 
sion the  rights  of  the  Tibnrtines  were  respected. 
The  senators  sent  ambassadors  to  them  as  to  an 
independent  city,  to  request  their  assistance  in  pro- 
curing the  retnm  of  the  fiigitives.  The  Tiburtines, 
like  able  diplomatists,  took  the  pipers  by  their  weak 
side.  They  invited  them  to  dinner  and  made  them 
drunk,  and  during  the  night  carted  them  in  waggons 
to  Bome,  so  that  when  they  awoke  in  the  morning 
sober,  they  found  themselves  in  the  Forum  (Liv.  ix. 
30).  The  story  is  also  told  by  Ovid  with  his  usnal 
fdicity  {Fart.  vi.  665,  sqq.).  Other  instances 
might  be  sdduced  in  which  Tibur  enjoyed  the  pri- 
vilege of  affording  an  asylum.  That  of  M.  Claudius, 
before  alluded  to,  was  of  course  previous  to  the  oon> 
quest  of  Latium  by  the  Bomans;  bnt  we  find  Ginna 
taking  refuge  at  Tibnr  after  the  murder  of  Caesar 
(Appi  B.  C.  u  65)  :  and  Ovid  (ez  Ponto,  L  S, 
81,  sq.)  notes  it  as  the  most  distant  land  of  exile 
among  the  andent  Bomans. 

It  was  at  Tibur  that  Syphax,  king  of  Nnmidia, 
expired,  in  b.  o.  201,  two  years  after  being  captured 
in  Africa.  He  had  been  brought  thither  from  Alba, 
and  was  destined  to  adorn  the  triumph  of  Sdpio;  a 
humiliation  which  he  escaped  by  his  death  (Liv.  xxx. 
45).  Some  centuries  later  Tibur  receival  a  more 
interesting  captive,  the  beautiful  and  accomplished 
Zenobia.  The  former  queen  of  the  East  reeided  near 
the  villa  of  Hadrian,  in  the  unostentatioas  manner 
of  a  Boman  matron ;  and  at  the  time  when  Trebel- 
lius  PoUio  wrote  her  history,  the  estate  still  bore  her 
name.    (Poll.  XXX.  Tgr.  26.) 

In  the  Barberioi  palace  at  Bome  is  preserved  a 
bronze  tablet  on  which  is  engraved  the  following 
fragment  of  a  Senatusconsnltum :  Proptena  .  quod . 
teibamut  .  ea  .  vot  .  merito  .  noitro  .  /acert  . 
mm  .  potuiae  .  neque  .  vot .  dignot  ,  am  .  quei  . 
Jaaeretit.  neque.id.  vobeii .  neqae,  ret  .pcj^icae. 
vottnu .  oi^le  .  tut ,  factrt.  Thia  monument,  first 
acquired  by  Fnlvio  Orsini,  and  left  by  him  to  Caidinal 
Fameee,  is  published  by  Grater  {Inter,  ccocxdx. 
IS).  The  tenour  seems  to  show  that  the  Tibur- 
tines had  been  accused  of  some  grave  offence  from 
which  they  succeeded  in  exculpating  tliemselves; 
but,  as  there  is  nothing  to  fix  the  dale  of  the  in- 
scription, various  opinions  have  been  entertuned  re- 
specting the  occasion  of  it.  As  the  style  seems  to 
belong  to  abont  the  middle  of  the  7th  century  ot 
Bome,  Nibby  (DitUomi,  iii.  p.  172)  is  of  opinion  that 
the  dociunent  refers  to  the  social  war  ;  that  ths 
Tiburtines  had  cleared  themselves  frvm  the  charge  of 
taking  part  in  that  league,  and  were  in  consequence 
admitted  to  the  Boman  franchise,  at  the  same  time 
with  many  other  Latin  and  Etruscan  dties.  This 
conjecture  is  by  no  means  improbable.  If,  however, 
Tibur  received  the  franchise  before  the  dvil  wan> 
of  Marius  and  Sulla,  the  latter  must  have  taken 
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it  awajr  when  h«  d«priTed  tb*  nst  of  tlra  nnuii- 
eipd  citiea  of  it,  with  th«  exoeptioo  of  Ana|;ni« 
(Cic  pro  Dom.  30),  bat  it  vu  probably  regmined 
on  th«  abdinlion  oiF  tb«  dictator,  Tbe  treasure 
d«porit«d  at  Tibor  i*  tb*  tonplo  of  HMColea  waa 
appropriated  hj  Oetaviaa  dnriiig  bia  war  agaiut 
Lacius  Antnniiu,  wb«n  n  many  other  temples 
were  plnndered  at  Rome  and  in  its  neij^bboorhood. 
(App.  B.  C.  T.  24.)  From  tliis  period  we  bave  no 
noticca  of  Tibnr  till  the  titna  of  tbe  Gothic  war 
in  tbe  6tb  eentarr  of  oar  era.  Daring  tbe  siege  of 
Bome  by  Vitiges,  Belisaiioa  placed  500  men  in  it, 
and  afterwards  gairisoiied  it  with  Isanrian*.  (Pro- 
oopi  B.  O.  n.  4.)  Bat  onder  bis  socoessor  Totila  a 
party  ef  the  Tibortims  baring  introdooed  tbe  Goths 
by  night  into  tbe  city,  the  Isaarians  fled,  and  the 
Gotfaa  mordered  many  of  tbe  inhabitaots  with  dr- 
camstanoes  of  great  craelty  (Jb.  iiL  10.)  Great  part 
of  tbe  city  most  hare  been  destroyed  oo  this  oocaaioo, 
aiooe  it  appears  farther  on  (e.  34)  that  Totila  baring 
ntared  to  Tiroli,  after  a  nin  attempt  open  Bome, 
nboilt  the  fortreeL 

At  present  there  are  bat  few  traoea  of  the  boan- 
dariea  of  the  ancient  city ;  yet  there  an  certam 
pointa  which,  aooording  to  Nibby  (^Dimtond,  iii.  p^ 
186,  seq/),  enable  as  to  detennine  the  oeane  of  the 
walls  with  some  degree  of  accuracy,  and  thus  to  es- 
timate its  eircnmference,  at  all  erents  daring  the 
time  of  its  sabjeetion  to  the  Bomana.  These  points 
an  detennined  partly  by  the  naton  of  the  groond, 
partly  by  existing  remains,  and  partly  by  positire  tes- 
timony. The  nature  cf  the  ledge  apon  which  the  town 
b  bnih  sbowa  that  the  walls  most  hare  trarened 
the  edge  of  it  towards  the  N.  and  £.:  and  this  as- 
somption  is  confirmed  by  some  remains.  The  two 
temples  commonly  known  as  those  of  tbe  Sibyl  and 
of  Dnuilla  in  tbe  quarter  called  Ca$iro  Vettn,  and 
tbe  erident  pains  taken  to  isolate  this  part,  faidicata 
it  to  hare  been  the  ancient  acropolis  er  arx,  and 
probably  tbe  Soelion  of  Dionysios.  On  the  W.  the 
Doondary  is  marked  by  some  remains  of  the  walls 
and  of  tbtf  gate  opening  on  the  road  to  Bome.  On 
inrestigating  this  track,  we  find  that  it  inclined 
inwards  towards  the  chorcb  of  the  AmnmiUa, 
leaving  oot  all  that  part  now  occupied  by  tbe  VUla 
(tEttt  and  its  appartenance^.  From  that  eharch  it 
proceeded  towards  the  modem  gate  of  Santa  Cnce 
and  tbe  citadel  bailt  by  Pope  Pius  II.  on  the  site  of 
tbe  ancient  amphitheatre.  Thence  to  the  Anio 
two  points  serve  to  fix  the  direction  of  tbe  walls: 
first,  the  church  of  &  ClemaUe,  which  was  cer- 
tainly outside  of  them,  since,  aecoding  to  the 
testimony  of  Hani,  some  sepnicbral  stesee  were 
diseorered  there;  second,  tbe  church  of  S.  Vm- 
eetao,  which  was  certainly  within  them,  as  restiges 
of  ancient  baths  may  still  be  seen  at  that  spot. 
From  the  f  irtress  of  Pins  II.  the  wall  seems  to  bare 
proceeded  in  an  almost  direct  line  to  the  Anio  be- 
tween tbe  chnreb  of  S.  Bartolommeo  and  the  mo- 
dem gate  of  S.  Giovami.  It  did  not  extend  to  the 
opposite  bank,  as  a  small  sepulchre  of  the  imperial 
times  has  recently  been  disoorcred  there,  at  the  spot 
where  the  tunnel  for  diverting  the  Anio  was  opened ; 
where  also  were  fonnd  remains  of  an  ancient  bridge. 
Thus  the  plan  of  the  city,  with  the  abatement  of 
sotne  irr^uUrities,  formed  two  trapeziums  joined 
together  at  their  smallest  sides.  Tbe  arx  also 
formed  a  trapesinm  completely  isolated,  and  was 
connected  with  the  town  by  a  bridge  on  the  same 
site  as  the  present  one  of  S.  Slartino.  The  cir- 
enmierence  of  the  city,  including  the  arx,  was  about 
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SOOOBomanCBetiOr  1^  mile*.  Hie  ramaina  of  .m 
wall  wliich  still  exist  are  of  three  different  epochs 
The  rarest  and  most  ancient  coosist  of  trapezudal 
masses.  Others,  near  the  Porta  Jiotnama  or  del 
CoOe,  are  of  opos  inoeitam,  and  belong  to  the  time 
of  Sulla.  The  gate  itself  though  composed  of  qn»- 
drihiteral  masses,  is  of  the  style  of  the  gates  of 
Bome  of  the  age  of  Justinian  From  the  nature  of 
the  place  and  the  direction  of  the  ancient  nada, 
Tibor  mast  have  had  five  gates;  namdy,  three  U^ 
wards  the  W.,  one  towards  the  S.,  and  <ae  toward* 
tbe  E.,  without  oeaniing  that  which  nmmanicmted 
with  tie  citadel;  but  with  the  azception  of  the  Bs- 
atina,  where  the  aqnednct  called  Anio  Veiiu  beean, 
their  name*  are  unknown,  and  even  with  reirard  to 
that  tbe  reading  is  doobtfuL    (Front.  Aq.  p.  3a) 

Tha  ancient  lemuns  exisliiag  at  TtioU,  to  all 
them  by  the  names  tuider  which  tbey  ooramooly 
pass,  are,  the  temple  aad  portico  of  Hercules,  the 
temples  of  Vesta  and  Sibylla,  the  thermae  or  baths, 
tbe  two  bridges  and  the  little  tomb  recently  diseo- 
rtred,  the  temple  of  Tosais,  tbe  villas  of  M— — -« 
of  Varus,  &c 

Tibnr  was  famed  for  tbe  worship  of  Hercules,  and 
beaee  tbe  epithet  of  Herculcaa,  so  ftwjnently  ap- 
plied to  it  by  tbe  Boman  poets  (Prop.  ii.  32.  5;  SiL 
It.  ir.  324;  Hart.  L  13.  1,  &C.;  cf.  Stat.  &is.  iii. 
1.183.)  The  tonple  of  that  demigod  at  Tibor  WW, 
with  the  exception  of  the  rest  temple  of  Fortune  st 
Piaeneete,  the  most  remarkable  presented  by  any 
city  in  the  neigbourhood  of  Bome.  Thna  Strabo 
(2.  e.)  mentions  the  Haradeom  aad  the  watet&U  ss 
the  distinguishing  featuie*  of  Tabor,  just  as  be 
alludes  to  the  temple  of  Fortune  aa  tbe  principal 
abject  at  Pneneate.  And  Javenal  (xiv.  86.  acq.) 
oensurss  tbe  extravagance  of  Cetronios  in  building 
by  saying  that  his  vilUs  at  Tibor  and  Piaentste 
outdid  the  fanes  of  Hercules  and  Fortune  at  tha« 
place*.  The  nan*  «f  Heracleum  used  by  Strabo  of 
tbe  former,  as  well  as  the  term  ri/ttivs  s^plied  to 
it  by  Stephanos  Byiantinus,  show  that  it  embraced 
a  large  tract  of  ground,  and  as  Augustus  is  said  to 
hare  frequently  adminii^ered  justice  in  its  porticoes 
(Suet  Oct,  72),  they  must  hare  been  of  ceoaideiBble 
else.  It  poseosed  a  Ubrary,  which,  howerer,  in  the 
time  of  the  Antonines  appears  to  have  fallen  in:* 
decay.  (A.  Cell.  N.  A.  xix.  S.)  We  hare  aireaiiy 
seen  that  it  had  a  treaanry.  There  was  also  aa 
Oracle,  which,  like  that  at  Praeneste,  gare  responses 
by  means  of  sortes.  (Stat.  SUt.  I  3.  79.)  Son 
antiqnaiies  seek  this  rast  temple  behind  the  tri- 
bune of  tbe  preeent  cathedral,  where  there  are  sane 
remaina  of  a  circular  oella  oooipoeed  of  matariak 
cf  a  rbomboidal  shape,  thus  marking  the  tiao- 
sition  in  the  mode  of  building  which  took  plae* 
about  the  age  of  Augustus  from  the  opua  iucertuia 
to  the  opus  reticulatnm.  But  it  would  be  difficult 
to  regard  these  restiges  ss  foimmg  part  of  a  tam|d( 
ISO  feet  in  drenmfeienee;  ix>r  waa  it  usual  to  erect 
tbe  principal  Chibtian  church  on  tbe  foundations  of 
a  heathen  temple.  Nibby  tberefine  (^Dimtorm,  ill  p. 
193),  after  a  careful  inrestigatioo,  and  a  comparisiia 
of  the  remains  at  Pale$triHa  with  those  of  the  so- 
called  rilUt  of  Uaecenas  at  Tmoli,  is  inclined  to  re- 
gard the  latter,  which  will  be  deocribed  further  on, 
as  belonging  to  the  celebrated  temple  af  Hemile». 
It  is  pn^able,  howerer,  that  there  were  several  tem- 
ples to  that  deity  at  Tibur,  just  aa  there  were  at 
Rome.  The  principal  one  was  doubtless  that  dedi- 
cated to  Hercule*  Victor  Tiburs;  but  there  was  ako 
one  of  Herculea  Saianus,  which  will  be  described  by 
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and  by;  and  the  remiins  at  the  cathedral  may  have 
belonged  to  a  third.  It  U  pretty  certain,  howeTer, 
that  the  Fomro  of  Tibnr  was  near  the  cathedral,  and 
occupied  the  site  of  the  present  Piaem  ddt  Ormo 
and  its  environs,  as  appears  from  a  Ball  of  Pope 
Benedict  VII.  in  the  year  978,  referred  to  by 
Ughelli  in  his  ludia  Sacra  (t  i.  p.  1306),  and  co- 
pied by  Marini  (_Papiri  Di^omaiiei,  p.  316).  In 
tills  Ball,  the  object  of  vhich  vas  to  determine  the 
rights  and  jurisdietion  of  the  bishop  of  Tivoli,  many 
places  in  the  town  are  mentioned  by  their  ancient 
names;  as  the  Fomm,  theVicos  Patricias,  the  Eu- 
ripns,  the  Porta  Major,  the  Porta  Obscara,  the  walls, 
the  poetem  of  Vesta,  the  district  of  Castram  Vetas, 
&C.  The  roand  temple  at  the  cathedral  belonged 
therefore  to  the  Fomm,  as  well  as  the  crypto-por- 
tious,  now  called  Porlo  di  Eroole  in  the  street  del 
Poggio.  The  exterior  of  this  presents  ten  closed 
arches  about  200  feet  in  length,  which  still  retain 
traces  of  the  red  plaster  with  which  they  were  co- 
vered. Each  arch  has  three  loopholes  to  serve  as 
windows.  The  interim  is  divided  into  two  apart- 
ments or  halls,  by  a  row  of  twenty-eight  slender 
]>ilUrB.  Traces  of  arabesque  painting  on  a  black 
ground  may  still  be  seen.  The  mode  of  building 
shows  it  to  be  (^  the  same  period  as  the  circular 
remuns. 

In  that  part  of  the  city  called  Cattro  Vetere, 
which  Kibby  identifies  with  the  an,  are  two  temples, 
one  round,  the  other  oblong,  both  of  which  have 
been  variously  identified.  The  round  one,  a  charm- 
ing relic  of  antiquity,  is  commonly  regarded  as  the 
temple  of  the  Sibyl.  We  know  that  the  tenth  and 
last  of  the  Sibyhs,  whose  name  was  Albunea,  was 
tfondiipped  at  Tibur  (Varro,  ap.  Lactont.  de  Folia 
JUL  L  6;  cf.  ScKdni  i^  Tifovpria  Mfurrt  'AXSou. 
ralo,  Suid.  p.  3302  Gaisf.);  ood  Horace  evidently 
sUudes  to  her  when  he  speaks  of  the  "  domus  Albu- 
neseresonantia"  at  that  place.  (041.7.12.)  Itcan 
scarcely  be  doubted  therefore  that  she  had  a  fane  at 
Tibur.  But  Nibby  is  of  opinion  that  the  epithet  of 
**  resoaantis,"  which  alludes  to  the  noise  of  the  wa- 
terfall, is  inapplicable  to  the  situation  of  the  round 
temple  on  the  cliff ;  for  though  it  immediately  over- 
liuug  the  fall,  before  the  recent  diversion  of  the  stream, 
the  cataract,  as  before  shown,  must  in  the  time  of 
Horace  have  been  lower  down  the  river.  This  ob- 
jection however,  may  perhaps  be  considered  as  pressing 
a  poetical  epithet  rather  too  closely;  nor  ie  there 
•nything  to  show  how  far  the  fiiU  may  have  been 
removed  by  the  catastrophe  described  by  the  younger 
Pliny.  Some  writers  have  ascribed  the  temple  to 
Vekto,  an  opinion  which  has  two  circumstances  in  its 
favour:  first,  we  know  that  Vesta  was  worshipped 
at  Tibor,  from  inscriptions  recording  the  Vestal 
Tirgins  of  the  Tiburtini ;  secondly,  the  temples  of 
Vesta  were  round,  like  the  celebrated  one  near  the 
Bonun  iurum.  Unfortunately,  however,  for  this 
hypothesis,  the  Bull  of  Pope  Benedict  before  referred 
to  shows  that  the  district  of  Vesta  was  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  tlie  river.  Hence  Nibby  (^Dmlorm, 
ill.  p.  205)  regards  the  building  in  question  as  the 
temple  of  Hercules  Saxanus.  We  know  that  rxHind 
temples  were  sometimes  erected  to  that  deity,  as  in  the 
Forum  Boariara  at  Borne ;  and  the  epithet  of  Saxanus 
is  applicable  to  the  oiM  in  question,  from  its  beingseated 
oo  a  rock.  It  nuy  be  obeo^ed,  however,  that  Saxanus 
is  not  a  usnal  derivative  form  from  Saxum;  and  ou 
the  whole  it  may  perhaps  be  as  satisfoctory  to  follow 
the  andent  tradition  which  ascribes  the  temple  to  the 
SibyL    It  is  of  the  style  called  peripteral,  or  bav- 
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ing  columns  all  round.  These  were  originally 
eighteen  in  number,  but  only  ten  now  remain,  of 
which  seven  are  isolated  and  three  are  built  into  the 
wall  of  n  modem  stmcture;  but  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  sides  towards  the  cell  are  visible.  The 
columns  are  of  travertino,  of  the  Corinthian  order, 
and  ohannelled :  hence  the  temple  bean  considerable 
resemblance  to  that  in  the  Fomm  Boarium  at  Rome. 
According  to  the  Bull  before  quoted,  it  was,  in  the 
lOth  centnry,  a  church  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary. 

The  same  was  the  case  with  the  adjoining  temple, 
which  was  dedicated  to  S.  George.  This  building 
is  also  principally  of  travertino.  It  has  four  columns 
in  front,  now  hidden  by  modem  houses,  and  six  at 
each  side,  five  of  which  are  built  into  the  walls  of  the 
cella  to  the  extent  of  two-thirds  of  their  circum- 
farence.  Henoe  it  was  of  the  style  called  proetylos 
tetrastylce  pseudo-peripteros.  The  cdnmns  are  of 
the  Ionic  order.  From  an  inscription  found  near  it, 
some  writers  have  inferred  that  the  temple  was  de- 
dicated to  the  worship  of  Dmsilla,  the  sister  of  Ca- 
liguhi :  but  the  style  of  bnilding  is  considerably 
earlier,  and  belongs  to  the  age  of  Solhk  Otiiers  have 
called  it  the  temple  of  the  SbyL  Professor  Nibby 
{Dmtorm,  iiL  p.  210)  started  a  novel  hypothesis, 
and  regarded  it  as  the  temple  of  Tiburtus,  or  Ti- 
bumus.  It  is  certain  that  the  eponymous  founder 
of  the  city  eiyoyed  divine  honoura  in  it,  as  we  see 
from  Horace  (  "  Tibumi  Incus,"  Od.  i.  7.  13)  and 
Stathis  ("  ilU  recnbat  Tibumus  in  tunbra,"  Sih.  i.  3. 
74).  But  these  expressions  refer  to  a  sacred  grove 
or  Tt/uyos,  probably  with  a  shriue,  or  perhaps  merely 
an  altar,  and  therefore  situated,  in  all  likelihood,  in 
the  outskirts  of  the  town,  and  not  in  a  narrow  crowded 
place  like  the  one.  And  we  must  here  pomt  out  a 
little  inconsistency  into  which  the  leamed  professor 
has  fallen  :  for  'whilst  he  objects  to  the  round 
temple  being  called  that  of  Vesta,  un  the  ground  that 
it  was  not  within  hearing  of  the  waterfall,  when  that 
vras  in  its  ancient  state,  yet  he  regards  the  square 
one,  which  immediately  adjoins  it,  as  the  temple 
of  Tibomns,  because  it  was  close  to  the  cataract. 
On  the  whole,  therefore,  we  must  for  the  present 
content  ourselves  with  one  of  the  ancient  names  for 
this  building,  or  else,  which  may  perhaps  be  the 
safer  course,  leave  it  altogether  uniileutified. 

The  catastrophe  of  1826  brought  to  light  the  re- 
mains of  a  bridge  ;  and  another  still  more  perfect 
one  was  discovmd  in  1832,  in  the  progress  of  the 
works  for  diverting  the  course  of  the  river.  At  the 
same  time  the  workmen  came  upon  a  small  tomb, 
between  the  Via  Valeiia  and  the  banks  of  the  river, 
containing  several  skeletons  and  monumental  stones. 
Among  these  was  a  cenotaph  to  Senecio,  who  was 
consul  for  the  fourth  time  A.  D.  107,  and  several 
inscriptions.  Under  this  tomb  was  an  ancient  aque- 
duct, intended  to  distribute  the  waten  of  the  Anio 
among  the  adjacent  villas. 

There  are  no  other  remams  in  the  town  except 
sotta  fine  opus  reticulatum  et  lateriiium,  near  the 
church  of  S.  Andrea.  At  this  spot  were  discovered, 
in  1778,  some  large  and  haudsome  calamus  with 
Corinthian  capitab,  and  also  the  pedestal  of  a  statue 
to  Fur.  Maecius  Graccns,  with  an  inscrijition  con- 
necting it  with  some  embellishment  uf  the  baths. 
Hence  we  niuy  conclude  that  the  thermae  were  si- 
tuated lierv. 

Outside  the  city,  co  the  Via  Constantiana,  is  the 
building  known  as  the  temple  of  Tnssis,  for  which 
appellation,  however,  no  authority  exists.  Extern- 
ally it  is  of  on  octagon  form,  but  round  inside. 
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Kibbj  holdi  tliat  It  it  not  anterior  to  Um  4th  eeo- 
tnrf  of  oar  en,  its  oonttmction  nnmbUDg  that  of 
tb«  rilU  of  Mumtiiu  oa  the  Via  Appia.  Tbore 
are  trues  of  painting  of  the  1 3th  centnij,  ihowing 
that  then,  if  not  jnrianalj,  it  wu  a  Christitn 
church.  A  little  farther  on  we  come  to  an  inacrip- 
tiin  which  record*  the  lerelling  of  the  Cliru  mbor- 
tinoain  thetimeof  CctutantiiuaDdConstani.  The 
name  of  the  latter  i*  purpoaelj  efiiiced,  no  doabt  bj 
the  order  of  Magnentiu*.  This  mcnament  was  dia- 
conrtd  in  1736,  and  t«-erect«d  by  order  of  the  ma- 
gistrates of  Tibor  at  the  same  spot  where  it  wis 
found. 

The  delightfnl  conntiy  m  the  yicinity  of  Tibor 
caused  nan;  villss  to  be  erected  there  dnring  the 
latter  period  of  the  Repoblio  and  ander  the  first 
Caeean,  a*  we  see  from  the  writings  of  Catnllns, 
Horace,  Propertins,  Statins,  and  other  pcets.  Of 
these  rillss,  however,  of  which  we  shall  meotioo  onljr 
the  more  interesting,  there  are  bnt  fsw  remains,  and 
scarcely  anj  that  can  be  identified  with  certainty. 
The  most  striking  are  those  commonly  called  the 
rSla  of  Maecenas  on  the  SW.  side  of  the  town,  near 
the  CtuealeUe.  Ligorio  was  the  first  who  called 
this  building  the  rilhi  of  Maecenas;  but  then  is  no 
antbority  for  the  tssumptioa.  It  was  probably 
founded  on  a  wnog  crawcption  of  a  passage  in 
Horace  (Od.  m.  29.  6,  seq.),  which  is  ito  quoted 
by  Mr.  Cramer  (/(o^,  ToL  ii,  p.  60)  under  a  misap- 
prehension that  it  contains  an  aOnnon  to  a  residence 
posieesed  by  Maecenas  at  Tibor,  instead  of  to  his 
towu-hoDse  on  the  Esqoiline.  The  plan  of  this 
building  published  by  Marques  sod  Uggeri  is  correct 
It  was  founded  on  gigantic  substructions,  the  nisgni- 
tode  of  which  may  be  best  observed  oo  the  N.  side, 
or  that  towards  the  valley  of  the  Anio.  It  is  an 
immense  qnadrilateral  edifice,  637)  feet  long,  and 
4S0  broad,  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  sumptnous 
porticoes.  The  fourth  side,  or  that  which  looks 
towards  Eoma,  which  is  one  of  the  long  tides,  had  a 
theatre  in  the  middle  of  it,  with  a  hall  or  saloon  on 
each  side.  The  porticoee  are  arched,  and  adorned 
oa  the  side  towards  tbe  area  with  half  colnmnt  of  the 
Doric  order.  Behind  is  a  series  of  chsmbers.  An 
obloag  tumnlns  now  marks  the  site  of  the  house,  or, 
according  to  Nibby,  who  regards  it  as  the  tempia  of 
Hereoles,  of  the  Celk.  The  pillars  were  of  traver- 
tine,  and  of  a  beaotifol  Ionic  order.  One  of  diem 
ttill  existed  on  the  ruins  as  late  ss  1812.  This  im- 
mense building  intercepted  the  ancient  road,  for 
which,  as  appears  from  an  inscription  preserved  in 
the  Vatican,  a  vault  or  tunnel  was  constructed,  part 
of  which  is  still  extant  Hence  it  gave  name  to  the 
Porta  Scum,  or  Obteitra,  mentioned  in  the  Boll  of 
Benedict,  which  it  continued  to  bear  at  least  as  late 
as  the  15th  century. 

To  our  apprehensioo,  the  plan  here  laid  down  is 
rather  that  rf  a  palace  or  villa,  tiian  of  a  temple, 
nor  do  we  perceive  the  reeemblance,  insisted  oo  by 
Nibby,  to  the  temple  of  Fortune  at  Praenesta.  It  is 
not  probable  that  the  chief  fane  of  Hercules,  the 
patron  deity  of  Tibnr,  should  have  been  erected 
outside  tbe  town,  nor  would  it  have  been  a  convenient 
spot  for  Augustus  to  administer  justice,  ss  we  have 
mentioned  that  he  did  in  his  frequent  retirements  to 
Tibur,  in  the  porticoes  of  the  temple  of  Hercolee. 
The  precincts  of  the  Forum  would  have  been  mora 
adapted  to  such  a  purpose.  But  if  that  emperor  so 
much  frequented  Tibnr,  evidently  the  fiivourite  among 
all  his  ccontiy  retreats  (Suet  L  c),  he  most  have 
bad  a  soitable  residence  for  his  reception.    Might 
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not  this  villa  have  been  bit  palace  ?  Nibby  hnnseV 
observes  that  the  styleof  building  is  of  the  Aagustau, 
or  tranaitioo,  period;  and  a  subject  would  acaroely 
have  ventured  to  occupy  the  highroad  with  h» 
sobetnictions.  But  we  ofier  this  notion  as  a  men 
conjecture  in  favour  of  which  we  can  addooe  nothing 
bot  ita  pmbabiUty. 

Catollot  had  a  paternal  estate  in  the  oeighboar- 
hood  of  Tibur;  and  the  pretended  site  of  h^  boose 
is  still  pointed  out  in  the  valley  by  Monte  Catila. 
It  is  evident,  however,  from  his  sddrees  to  his  Cum 
{Conn.  42),  that  it  was  toon  duitant  from  the  town, 
and  Uy  at  a  point  where  the  boundary  betvreen  the 
Sabine  and  the  Tiburtine  territoiy  was  uncntain. 
He  himself  wished  it  to  be  considered  as  in  the  laito', 
probably  as  the  more  Ctsluooable  and  aristocialie 
rituatioo ;  but  his  ill-wishers  persisted  in  aaseitiag 
that  it  wss  Sabine.  Honoe  bad  also  a  resideDoe  at 
Tibur,  betides  bis  Sabine  ban;  and,  aecotdiag  to 
bis  biographer,  it  was  situated  near  the  grove  af 
Tibnnini  (Suet  Tit.  Bar.);  bot  whether  it  was 
at  the  spot  now  pointed  out,  near  the  hermitage 
of  &  Anbmio,  on  the  road  iirctn  TmoU  to  the  Cat. 
eatelh,  is  very  problematical,  tbe  remains  then 
being,  according  tu  Nibby  (Diatomi,  iii.  pi  SSI),  of 
a  pmud  anterior  to  that  of  Horace.  Nibby  would 
identify  them  as  belonging  to  the  villa  of  Sallmt, 
who,  if  we  may  trust  tbe  Dedamatio  m  Salhutimt 
(c  7)  falsely  ascribed  to  Cicero,  had  a  residence  at 
Tibnr.  But  this  is  mere  conjecture.  Equally  un- 
certain is  the  site  of  tbe  villa  of  Topiscns,  a  poet  of 
the  age  of  Domitian,  of  which  Statins  has  left  us  s 
pretty  deecription  {SUv.  i.  3).  Tlie  grounds  aean 
to  have  extemled  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  and  frm 
certain  psrticnUrs  in  the  description,  Nibby  (Z>iB- 
torni,  iii.  p.  21 6)  imsgincs  tbst  he  has  discovered  tbe 
spot  near  the  place  commonly  assigned  to  the  villa 
erf  Catullus  and  the  grove  of  Tibumos,  in  the  valley 
between  M.  CatiUo  and  M.  Ptsckiacatom.  The 
Cynthia  of  Propertins,  whose  real  name  irat  Hostia 
(Appul.  ApoL  ii.  p.  40S,  ed.  Boew-ha),  lived  and 
died  at  Tibur  (Prop.  iiL  30,  iv.  7.  85.  &c);  ao  thtt 
scarcely  any  place  was  mne  sssociated  with  ths 
domestic  life  of  the  Boman  poets.  Tbe  situa- 
tion of  the  vDla  of  Qnintilius  Varus,  a  little  hir- 
ther  00  the  same  road,  is  rsther  better  sappoited 
than  most  of  the  others.  Horsce  alludes  to  ths 
estate  rf  Varus  at  Tibnr,  which  appears  to  have 
lain  close  to  the  town  (Od.  i.  18.  2).  A  tract  <■ 
the  declivity  of  Monte  PetckiaTatore,  opposite  to  the 
CatCtttelk,  bore  the  name  of  Qumlilioh  as  Ur  back 
as  ths  10th  century,  and  the  Uttle  church  at  this 
spot  is  called  La  Moeloima  di  C^imtiliolo,  an  appel- 
lation which  may  possibly  have  been  derived  fran 
the  family  name  uf  Varus.  Here  are  the  remaias 
of  a  magnificent  villa,  in  which  marble  paveneots, 
columns,  capitala,  statues,  consular  coins,  &c.,  have 
been  discovered,  and  especially,  in  1820,  two  besoti- 
ful  marble  Fauns,  now  in  the  Vatican.  Just  below 
this  villa  is  tbe  Ponte  Aeguoria,  which,  as  well  as 
the  surrounding  district,  takes  its  name,  litenlly 
"  the  golden  vrater,"  from  a  beautifully  clear  spring 
which  rises  nesr  it  This  bridge  was  traversed  by 
the  primitive  Via  Tiburtina.  One  arch  of  it  still 
remains,  constructed  of  large  blocks  of  travetine. 
Near  it  is  another  bridge  of  bricks  <j(  tbe  imperial 
times,  ss  well  ss  a  modem  one  of  tbe  I5th  ceotuiy, 
but  none  of  these  are  st  present  in  tisei  On  tbe 
other  side  of  the  river,  iriuch  is  crossed  tj  a  rode 
wooden  bridge,  the  road  ascends  the  Clivus  Tibnr- 
tino*  in  rctoming  towards  the  town.    Portimt  of 
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the  jiaTeimnt  are  in  complete  preierTatlon.  Under 
a  rock  on  the  right  is  an  ancient  anificial  cave,  called 
hj  the  local  antiqoaries  il  Tempio  del  Hondo,  but 
which  was  probably  either  a  sepulchre,  or  one  of 
those  caves  consecrated  bj  the  ancients  to  the  rustic 
tutelary  deities.  This  road  joins  the  Via  Constan- 
tia  before  mentioned,  leading  up  to  the  ruins  of  the 
so-called  Tjlla  of  Maecenas. 

Ontside  the  Porta  S.  Croee  is  a  district  called 
Carcittao,  a  corruption  of  the  name  of  Cassianom 
which  it  bore  in  the  10th  century,  derived  from  a 
magnificent  villa  of  the  gens  Cassia  which  was  si- 
tuated in  it.  In  the  time  of  Zappi,  in  the  16th 
century,  a  great  part  of  this  building  was  extant. 
The  splendour  of  this  reudence  is  attested  by  the 
nnraerous  beaatiful  statues  found  there,  many  of 
which  were  acquired  by  Pope  Pins  VI.  and  now 
adorn  the  Vatican.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Tibnr 
are  also  the  remains  of  several  aqnednctt,  as  the 
Auio  Vetos,  the  Aqua  Marda,  and  the  Aqua  Claudia. 
The  ruins  of  the  snmptnous  vilU  of  Hsdrian  lie 
about  2  miles  S.  of  the  town.  A  description  of  it 
would  be  too  long  for  this  place,  and  it  will  suffice 
to  say  that,  in  a  circuit  of  about  8  miles,  it  embraced, 
besides  the  imperial  palace  and  a  banacks  for  the 
i;uard,  a  Lyceum,  on  Academy,  a  fac-simile  of  the 
Poecile  at  Athens  and  of  the  Serapeum  at  Alexan- 
dria, a  vale  of  Tempe,  a  Tartarus,  a  tract  called  the 
Elyidan  Fields,  a  stream  called  the  Eoripus,  numerous 
temples,  &&  (Cf.  Nibby,  Viaggio  Antiquario,  vol.  i. ; 
Analiri  della  Carta  di  DmtorrU  di  Roma,  v.  viii  ; 
Gell,  Tcpographji  of  Jiome  and  its  vicini^,  ed. 
Bnnbnry;  Ant.  del  IM,  Antichitii  T3)urtim;  Ca- 
brale  and  F.  del  IM,  Delia  ViUa  «  de"  Monununti 
antkhi  della  Citta  e  del  Territorio  di  TivoU ;  Sauto 
Viola,  Storia  di  Timli;  Keller,  De  Vetera  cam  novo 
TSntre  comparalo  :  cuncernine  the  villa  of  Hadrian, 
Piero  Ligorio,  Pianta  della  Villa  Tibartina ;  Fea, 
op.  Wiachelmami.  ii.  p  379.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

TIBURES  or  TIBUBI  (Tfttoipay  in  gen.,  Ptol. 
ii.  6.  §  37),  a  branch  of  the  Astures  in  Hispania 
Tarraconensis,  whose  principal  town  was  Nemeto- 
briga.  [T.  H.  D.] 

TICHIS  (,Tech),  a  river  of  Gallia  Narbonensis, 
placed  by  Mela  (ii.  S)  in  the  "  Ora  Sardonnm " 
f  Sardokbs].  The  Tichis  is  the  Tecom  of  Pliny 
(ill  4).  The  Tet  and  the  Teek,  two  small  rivers, 
cross  the  territory  of  RoiutiBon  from  west  to  east. 
The  Tichis  is  named  Illiberis  or  llleris  by  other 
writers.     [Ilubkkis.]  [G.  L.] 

Tl'CHIUM.     [Teichium.] 

TICHIUSSA  (^ttxunidaa),  is  mentioned  twice 
by  Thncydides  (viiL  26,  28)  as  a  fortified  place 
in  Caiia  in  the  territory  of  Miletus.  Stephanos  B. 
speaks  of  it  under  the  name  of  T<ix>M<r<ra,  and 
Athenaeos  knew  it  under  the  name  of  TeixwCi  (viii. 
p.  SSI.)  It  seems  to  have  been  situatM  on  the 
north  coast  of  the  bay  of  lassns.  [L.  S.] 

TICHOS  or  TEICHOS.    [Dtmb.] 

TICINUM  (Tliti«»»:  i:<A.Ticmen8is:  Pavia),  a 
city  (S  Gallia  Transpadans,  situated  on  the  river 
Ticinns,  from  which  it  derived  its  name,  about  5 
miles  above  the  jnnctira  of  that  stream  with  the 
Padns.  According  to  Pliny  it  was  founded  by  the 
two  tribes  of  the  Laevi  and  Marid,  at  the  period  of 
the  first  Gaulish  immigrations  into  this  part  of  Italy. 
(Plin.  iii.  17.  s.  21.)  Bat  it  is  remarkab'e  that  no 
mention  is  found  dl  any  town  aa  the  site  during 
the  operations  of  P.  Scipio  against  Hannibal  in  B.  c. 
818,  though  he  must  have  crossed  the  Ticinus  in 
the  immediate  neighbooitood  of  the  spot  where  the 
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city  afterwards  stood.  It  is  probable,  indeed,  that 
in  this,  as  in  many  other  cases,  the  rise  of  a  town 
upon  the  spot  was  mainly  owing  to  the  existence  of 
a  convenient  passage  across  the  river.  There  seems 
no  reason  to  doubt  that  under  the  Soman  govern- 
ment Tidnum  had  grown  up  into  a  considerable 
municipal  town  before  the  cloee  of  the  Bepublic, 
though  its  name  is  not  noticed  in  history.  But 
it  is  mentioned  by  all  the  geographers,  and  repeat- 
edly figures  in  history  during  the  Roman  Empire. 
It  is  included  by  Ptolemy  among  the  dties  of  the 
Insubres,  and  would  naturally  be  so  reckoned,  though 
not  of  Insubrian  origin,  as  soon  as  the  river  Tidnns 
came  to  be  considered  as  the  boundary  of  that 
people.  (Strab.  v.  p.  217i  Plin.  iii  17.  a.  21 ;  PtoL 
iiL  1.  §  36.) 

The  earliest  mention  of  Ticinnm  in  history  is  on 
occasion  of  the  death  of  Drusos,  the  father  of  Ger- 
manicus,  when  we  are  told  that  Augustus  advanced 
as  far  as  Tidnmn  to  meet  his  funeral  pncesdm. 
(Tac  Ann.  iii.  5.)  Its  name  is  also  repeatedly 
mentioned  during  the  dvil  wars  of  a.d.  69,  when 
its  position  on  the  great  highroad  that  led  from  the 
foot  of  the  Alps  to  join  the  Aemilian  Way  at  Pla- 
ccntia,  rendered  it  an  important  p4ist  It  was  the 
scene  of  s  serious  sedition  among  the  troops  of 
Vitellius,  while  that  emperor  halted  there.  (Id.  Hilt. 
IL  17,  27,  30,  68,  88.)  At  a  later  period  it  was  at 
Ticinom  that  the  emperor  Claudius  (the  second  of 
the  name)  was  saluted  with  the  imperial  title,  while 
be  was  commanding  the  garrison  of  the  dty.  (Vict. 
Caei.  33,  EpiL  34.)  It  was  there  also  that  Con- 
stantius  took  leave  of  his  nephew  Julian,  whom  he 
had  just  raised  to  the  rank  of  Caesar.  (Ainmian. 
XV.  8.  §  18.)  From  these  frequent  notices  of  Tici- 
nom it  seems  probable  that  it  had  already  risen 
under  the  Roman  Empire  into  a  flourishing  mnni- 
dpal  town,  and  derived  importance  fiom  its  position, 
the  great  highroad  which  formed  the  continuation 
of  the  AemiUim  Way  from  Placentia  to  the  foot  of 
the  Alps  passing  through  Tidnum,  nntil  the  in- 
creasing importance  of  Mediohinnm,  which  became 
the  second  capital  of  Italy,  made  it  customary  to 
proceed  through  that  city  instead  of  followmg  the 
direct  note.    (/(m.  AnL  pp.  283,  340,  347.) 

Bat  thoogh  Tidnwn  was  undoubtedly  a  con- 
siderable town  under  the  Roman  Empire,  it  was  not 
till  after  the  fall  of  that  empire  that  it  rose  to  the 
position  it  subsequently  occu{ned.  In  A.  D.  452, 
indeed,  it  had  sustained  a  great  calamity,  having 
been  taken  and  devastated  by  Attila  (Jomand.  Get, 
42);  but  the  Gothic  king  Theodoric,  bdng  struck 
with  the  importance  of  its  position,  not  only  raised  it 
from  its  ruins,  btrt  erected  a  royal  palace  there,  and 
strengthened  the  dty  with  firesh  fortifications,  until 
it  became  one  of  the  strongest  fortresses  hi  this  part 
uf  Italy.  It  cwsequently  hears  an  unportant  part 
in  the  Gothic  wars,  that  people  having  inade  it  their 
chief  stronghold  in  the  north  of  Italy  (Procop^  B.  G. 
ii.  12,  25,  iii.  1,  iv.  32,  &c.),  in  which  the  royal 
treasures  and  other  valuables  were  deposited.  At 
the  time  of  the  Lombard  invasion,  it  offered  a  pro- 
longed resistance  to  the  arms  of  Alboin,  and  was  not 
taken  by  that  monarch  till  af^r  a  siege  of  more 
than  three  years,  a.D.  570  (P.  Diac  Biit.  Lang.  ii. 
26,  27).  It  thenceforth  became  the  residence  of 
the  Lombard  kings,  and  the  capita)  of  the  kingdom 
of  Ituly,  and  continned  to  hold  this  position  till 
A.  D.  774,  when  Deeiderins,  the  last  of  the  Lombard 
kings,  was  compelled  to  snrrender  the  dty  to  Charle- 
magne, after  a  blockade  «f  mor«  than  15  months. 
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From  tliU  tin*  Ticinam  sank  *(ni!n  into  the  COD- 
dition  of  an  ordinary  proTincial  towa,  which  it  has 
Telained  «T<r  since.  Before  the  dose  of  the  Lom- 
bard period  we  find  that  it  was  already  designated 
bjr  the  name  of  Papia,  fma  which  itit  modem  appel- 
lation of  Porta  is  derived.  Panlos  Oiaconua  calb  it 
"  Ticinns  qoae  alio  nomine  Papia  appellator "  (P. 
Diac.  iL  15);  and  the  anonymous  Geographer  of 
Karenna  gives  the  same  double  appellation  (Geogr. 
Ravenn.  iv.  30).  The  most  probable  explanation  of 
this  change  of  name  is  that  when  Ticiiyun  became 
admitted  to  the  rights  of  a  Roman  mnnicipiam  its 
inhabitants  wera  enrolled  in  the  Papian  tribie,  a  fact 
which  we  learn  from  inscriptions  (Gruter,  /nscr. 
p.  1093.  7;  Moiat.  Iiuer.  p.  1087.  1,  p.  1119.  4), 
and  that  in  consequence  of  ibis  the  city  came  to  be 
known  as  "  Civitas  Papia,"  in  cootradistinctioo  to 
MedioUnum,  which  belonged  to  the  Ufentine  tribe. 
(Aldini,  AtUtdte  Lapidi  Ticmai,  pp.  43 — 60.) 

The  modern  city  of  Pavia  contains  no  remains  of 
antiquity  except  a  few  sarcophagi  and  inscriptions. 
Tbeae  confirm  the  municipal  condition  of  the  city 
under  the  Soman  Empire,  but  are  not  in  tliemselves 
of  much  interest.  [E.  H.  B.] 

TICINUS  (Ticvst:  Tiemo),  a  considerable  river 
of  Northern  Italy,  and  one  of  the  most  important 
of  the  northern  tributaries  of  the  Padus.  It  has  its 
sources  among  the  high  Alps,  in  the  Mons  Adula  or 
Mont  SL  GoUtard,  and,  where  it  first  emerges  from 
the  Alpine  valleys  forms  an  extensive  lake,  called 
the  Lacvs  Vkrbasus  or  Logo  Maggion.  Where 
it  issues  from  tliis  again  it  is  a  deep,  clear,  and 
rapid  stream,  and  flows  through  the  level  pUins  of 
Lombardi/f  with  .n  course  of  above  60  miles,  passing 
under  the  walls  of  Ticinnm  (/'a«ia),and  discharging 
its  waters  into  the  Padus  or  Po,  about  3  miles  below 
that  city.  (Strab.  iv.  p.  309,  v.  p.  217;  Plin.  ik 
103.  s.  106,  iii.  19.  s.  S3.)  Throughout  this 
lower  part  of  its  course  (from  the  Logo  Maggion 
to  the  Po)  it  is  navicable  for  vessels  of  considerable 
burden;  but  the  extreme  rapidity  of  the  current 
renders  the  navigation  inconvenient  if  not  dangerous. 
Its  banks  are  low  and  marsliy,  the  river  being 
bordered  on  each  side  by  a  belt  of  tbickets  and 
marshy  woods.  This  character  of  its  banks  is 
noticed  by  CUudian  (de  VI.  Com.  Hon.  194),  while 
Silius  Italicus  alludes  to  the  beautifiil  clearness  of 
its  waters.     (Sil.  Itsl.  iv.  82.) 

The  Ticinus  appears  to  have  been  recognised  at 
an  early  period  as  the  boundary  between  the  Insnbrians 
and  their  neighbours  tbe  Libicii  and  Laen  (Liv.  v. 
34,  35).  From  its  get^raphical  position  it  must 
always  have  present^  a  formidable  barrier  to  any 
invader  advancing  into  Italy  after  having  crossed  the 
Cottian,  Graian  or  Pennine  Alps,  and  for  this  reason 
its  banks  have  been  the  scene  of  many  successive 
battles.  Even  in  the  fiist  descent  of  the  Gauls  into 
the  pUins  of  Northern  Italy,  we  are  told  that  they 
defeated  the  Etruscans  in  a  battle  near  the  river 
Ticinus  (Liv.  v.  34).  But  mtxh  the  most  celebrated 
of  the  contests  which  were  fought  on  ita  banks  was 
tliat  between  Hannibal  and  P.  Scipio  in  I1.C.  218, 
shortly  after  the  descent  of  the  Carthaginian  general 
into  Italy.  The  precise  scene  of  this  action  cannot, 
howerer,  be  detennined ;  but  it  appears  to  have  been 
fought  on  tbe  W.  or  right  bank  of  the  Ticinns,  at  a 
short  distance  from  tbe  Padus,  and  probably  not  for 
from  the  site  of  Ticinnm  or  Pavia.  Livy  marks  it 
more  distinctly  as  being  within  5  miles  of  a  place 
called  Victnmvii  (  ?) ;  bnt  as  no  other  mention  of  thb 
obscure  name  occurs,  this  lends  us  no  assistance. 


TICINU& 
(Lir.  xxi.  45.)  The  narrative  «f  Polybins  is  tn 
from  clear  and  has  given  rise  to  considerable  disciis- 
sion.  Scipio,  who  hsd  hastened  from  Pisae  into 
Cisalpine  Ganl,  on  hearing  that  Hannibal  had  actn- 
ally  crossed  the  Alps  and  descended  into  the  plains 
cif  Italy,  advanced  to  meet  him,  cnMsed  the  Padus 
by  a  bridge  constructed  for  the  occasion,  and  after- 
wards croKiied  the  Ticinns  in  like  manner.  After 
this,  Polybius  tells  us, "  both  generals  advanced  along 
the  river,  on  the  side  &cing  the  Alps,  the  Bomans 
having  the  stream  on  their  left  haiid,  the  Cartha- 
ginians on  their  right"  (iii.  65).  It  is  clear  that 
this  u  not  consistent  with  the  statement  that  tbe 
Komans  had  crossed  the  Ticinns  *,  as  in  ascmding 
that  river  they  would  have  had  the  stream  on  their 
right,  unless  we  suppose  ^  the  river"  to  mean  not  the 
Ticinns  but  the  Padus,  which  is  at  least  equally 
consistent  with  the  general  plan  of  (^leratioas. 
Hannibal  was  in  fact  advancing  from  the  coontiy  of 
the  Taurini,  and  no  reason  can  be  assigned  why  he 
should  have  turned  so  far  to  the  N.  as  to  be  de- 
seeuding  the  Ticinns,  in  the  manner  supposed  by 
those  who  would  place  the  battle  near  Vigerano  or 
Borgo  S.  Sin.  If  we  are  to  understand  the  river  in 
question  to  be  thei  Ticinus,  the  words  of  Polybins 
above  quoted  would  necessarily  require  that  tbe 
battle  should  have  been  fought  on  the  If/i  bank  of 
the  Ticinus,  which  is  at  variance  with  all  tbe  otha 
particuUrs  of  the  operations,  as  well  as  with  the 
probabilities  of  the  case.  The  battle  itself  was  a 
mere  combat  of  cavalry,  in  which  the  Roman  lK«>e 
was  supported  by  a  portion  of  their  light-amied 
troops.  They  were,  however,  defeated,  and  Scipio  at 
once  retreated  to  tbe  bridge  over  the  Padus,  leaving 
a  small  body  of  troops  to  break  up  that  over  the 
Ticinus.  These  troope,  600  in  nimiber,  were  cot  off 
and  made  pri^wers  by  Hannibal,  who,  however,  gave 
up  the  attempt  to  pursue  Scipio,  and  toned  op  the 
stream  of  the  Padus,  till  be  could  find  a  point  where 
he  was  able  to  amstrucf  a  bridge  of  boats  aen>«s  it. 
(Pol.  iii.  65,  66.)  The  account  of  Livy  (which  b 
baaed  mainly  open  tliat  of  Polybius,  though  be  mast 
have  taken  some  points,  snch  as  the  name  of  Vie- 
tiunvii,  from  other  sources)  agrees  with  tbe  above 
explanation,  though  he  certainly  seems  to  have  trans- 
ferred what  Polybius  relates  as  occurring  at  tbe  bridge 
over  the  Ticinus  to  that  over  the  Padus.  It  appean 
also  by  his  own  account  that  there  was  considerable 
discrepancy  among  his  authorities  as  to  the  point  at 
which  Hannibal  eventually  crossrf  the  Padus.  (Lit. 
xxi  45—47.)  It  may  therefore  on  the  wboie  be 
assumed  as  probable  that  the  battle  was  fought  at  a 
short  distance  W.  of  the  Ticiuus,  and  not  close  to  tbe 
banks  of  that  river:  the  circumstance  that  Sci]»o  had 
encamped  on  the  banks  of  the  Ticinus  just  befoiv,  and 
advanced  from  thence  to  meet  Hannibal  will  explain 
why  the  battle  was  always  called  the  "pogna  ad 
Ticinnm "  or  "apod  Tidnum.* 

Two  other  battles  were  fought  in  tbe  same  neigfa- 
bonibood  before  tbe  close  of  the  Roman  empire:  oie 


*  Polybius,  indeed,  does  not  distinctly  say  that 
the  Romans  crossed  tbe  Ticinns,  bnt  it  is  implied  iu 
his  whole  narrative,  as  ha  tells  na  that  the  coosnl 
ordered  a  bridge  to  be  built  over  tbe  Tidnus  with 
the  purpose  of  crossing  that  river,  and  afterwards 
relates  their  advan<«  withotjt  further  alln&ioQ  to  it 
(iii.  64,  65).  But  after  narrating  the  defeat  and 
retreat  of  Scipio,  he  says  that  Hannibal  followed 
him  aa  far  as  the  bridge  on  lie  JirtI  mer,  vbidi 
can  be  no  other  than  the  Ticinus.    (/&.  66.) 
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TIEBNA. 
in  A.D.  270,  in  wliicb  the  Alonanni,  who  had  in- 
Taded  Italy,  vera  finally  defeated  by  the  Emperor 
Aurelian  (Vict.  EpU.  35):  the  other  in  A.D.  352, 
between  the  riral  emperora  Magueotios  and  Con- 
•Untins.     (74.  42.)  [K  H.  B.] 

TIESNA  (called  by  Ptol.  Mtfm,  iu.  8.  §  10),  a 
town  of  Dacia  on  the  Danabo,  opposite  to  the  castle 
of  Zeroes  (_Old  Ortova)  in  Moeeia.  In  inscriptions 
we  find  it  called  Statio  Tsieniensis  (Marat,  p.  333. 
3;  Griselini,  L  p.  265);  in  the  Digest  (de  Ceai. 
i.  8),  Colonia  Zemeniiiam;  and  in  the  Not  Imp. 
(c.  3),  Trans  Diemis.  [T.  H.  D.] 

TIF  ATA  (tA  lupeenivi  dpi),  Dion  Cass.:  Montt 
di  Maddaloni),  a  mountain  ridge  on  the  borders  of 
Campania  and  Samniiun,only  about  a  mile  from  the 
city  of  Capua.  It  is  one  of  the  last  outlying  masses 
of  the  Apennines,  and  is  a  long,  narrow  ridge  of  oo 
gnat  elevation,  bnt  above  12  miles  in  length  from 
£.  to  W.,  and  presenting  a  bold  and  steep  mountain 
front  towards  the  Campanian  plain,  upon  which  it 
looks  directly  down.  The  name  was  derived  accord- 
ing to  Festos  &om  the  woods  of  evei^green  oak  with 
which  it  was  covered,  "  Ti&ta "  being  equivalent 
to  "  iliceta,"  though  whether  it  was  an  Oscan  or  old 
Latin  word,  we  are  not  told.  (Feet  $.  v.  T^fata.^ 
It  is  first  mentioned  during  the  war  between  the 
Sanmites  and  Campanians  which  immediately  pre- 
ceded the  Fust  Samnite  War.  On  that  occasion  the 
Sanmites  in  the  first  instance  occupied  the  ridge 
itself  with  a  strrag  force,  and  aiWwards  drew  out 
their  main  army  into  the  plain  below,  where  they 
soon  defeated  the  Campanians  in  a  pitched  battle. 
(Liv,  vii.  29.)  Livy  calls  it  on  this  occasion  "  Ti- 
£ita,  imminentes  Capnaa  colles,"  and  elsewhere 
"montem  imminentem  Capnae"  (xzvl  5),  which 
well  describes  its  character  and  situation.  It  was 
this  opportune  position  with  regard  to  Capna  and 
the  surrounding  plain,  that  caused  it  to  be  selected 
by  Hannibal  as  a  post  where  he  established  his 
camp  in  B.  a  215,  and  from  whence  he  long  carried 
on  his  operations  against  the  various  cities  of  Cam- 
pania. (Id.  xxiii.  36,  37,  39,  43,  zzvi.  5;  Sil. 
ItaL  sii.  487.)  At  a  later  period  it  was  in  the 
plain  at  the  foot  of  Tifata  that  SuUa  defeated  the 
Marian  general  Norbanns,  b.  c.  83;  and  in  grati- 
tude for  this  victory,  he  consecrated  a  considerable 
tract  of  territory  to  Diana,  the  tutelary  goddess  of 
the  mountain.  (Veil.  Pat  ii.  25.)  We  hence  learn 
that  that  divinity  had  a  celebrated  temple  on  Tifata, 
and  the  "  Dianae  Ti&tinae  fiinum  "  is  noticed  also 
in  inscriptions  fotmd  at  Capua.  From  one  of  these 
we  learn  that  the  consecrated  territory  was  again 
assigned  to  the  goddess  by  Vespasian.  (Orell. 
Jasor.  1460,  3055.)  As  the  Tabula  marks  a  sta. 
tioo  "  Ad  Dianae  "  near  the  W.  extremity  of  the 
ridge,  it  is  probable  that  the  temple  was  situated  in 
that  neighbourhood.  {Tab.  PaO.)  From  the  same 
anthority  we  learn  that  Jupiter,  who  was  worshipped 
on  so  many  of  the  highest  points  of  the  Apennines, 
bad  a  temple  also  on  Tifata,  to  which  it  gives  the 
name  of  Jovis  Tifttiuns.  It  is  placed  in  the  Tabula 
at  the  E.  extremity  of  the  odge.  (Toi.  Peui.') 
Again  in  b.  o.  48  the  fastnesses  of  this  moimtain 
ridge  afforded  a  shelter  to  Milo  when  driven  from 
Capoa.  (Dion  Cass.  zlii.  25.)  This  is  the  last 
time  its  name  is  menticmed  in  history,  and  it  is  not 
noticed  by  any  of  the  geographers  :  in  the  middle 
ages  the  name  seems  to  have  been  wholly  forgotten; 
and  the  mountain  is  now  called  from  a  neighbouring 
village  the  MoiUe  di  Maddaloni.  But  the  descrip- 
tions of  Livy  and  Silius  Italicu*  leave  no  doubt  of 
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the  identification.  It  is  indeed,  froai  its  proximity 
to  Capua  and  the  abmptnese  with  which  it  rises 
from  the  {dain,  one  of  the  most  striking  natural  fea- 
tures of  this  part  of  Campania.  [£.  H.  B.] 

TIFERNUM  (Tiptpyoy)  was  the  name  of  two 
dties  or  towns  of  Umbria,  which  were  distinguished 
by  the  epithets  Tiberinum  and  Metanrense  (Plin.  iii. 
14.  s.  19). 

1.  TiFERNUHTntERiNinii,  which  appears  to  have 
been  the  most  considerable  place  of  tiie  name,  was 
situated  on  or  near  the  site  of  the  modem  Citta  di 
CaiteUo,  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Tiber,  about  20 
miles  E.  of  Areao.  The  Tifemates  Tiberini  are 
enumerated  among  the  municipal  communities  of 
Umbria  by  Pliny  (L  c);  but  our  principal  knowledge 
of  the  town  is  derived  from  the  epistles  of  the  younger 
Pliny,  whose  Tuscan  villa  was  situated  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood.  For  this  reason  the  citizens  had  ohoien 
him  at  a  very  early  age  to  be  their  patron ;  and  in 
return  for  this  honour  he  had  built  a  temple  there  at 
his  own  expense.  (Plin.  £p.  iv.  I.)  He  afterwards 
adorned  this  with  statoes  of  the  various  Roman  em- 
perors, to  which  be  in  one  of  his  letters  b^  leave 
to  add  that  of  Trajan  (/i.  x.  24).  From  the  dr- 
cnmstance  that  Pliny's  villa  itself  was  in  Etnuia 
(whence  he  always  calls  it  his  Tutcait  villa),  while 
Tifernum  was  certainly  in  Umbria,  it  is  evident  that 
the  frontier  of  the  two  countries  ran  very  near  the 
latter  place,  very  probably  as  that  of  the  Tuscan 
and  Boman  States  does  at  the  present  day,  between 
Citti  di  Cattdlo  and  Bargo  S.  Sepolcro.  The  po- 
sition of  Tifernum  on  nearly  the  same  site  with  tlie 
former  of  these  cities  seems  to  be  well  estiiblished  by 
the  inscriptions  found  there  and  reported  by  Cluverius 
(Cluver.  ItaL  p.  624 ;  Grater,  /iwcr.  p.  494.  5). 
But  it  was  probably  situated  rather  further  from 
the  Tiber,  as  Pliny  describes  it  as  being,  like  Perugia 
and  Ocricnlnm, "  not  far"  from  that  river  (Plin.  iii 
5.  s.  9),  while  the  modem  Citta  di  Castelle  almost 
adjoins  its  banks. 

The  precise  site  of  Pliny's  Tuscan  villa  cannot  be 
ascertained,  as  the  terms  in  which  he  describes  its 
position  (£p,  v.  6)  will  apply  to  many  localitiea  on 
the  underfalls  of  the  Apennines  in  the  upper  valley 
of  the  Tiber.  It  is,  however,  most  probable  that  it 
was  situated  (as  suggested  by  Cluverius)  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Borgo  &  Sepolcro,  about  10  miles 
N.  of  Citiii  di  Cattelio,  rather  than  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  Tifernum.     (Cluver.  Ital.  p.  590.) 

2.  TiFEBNUM  Metaitsbrse  Was  evidently,  as 
its  name  implies,  situated  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Apennines,  in  the  valley  of  the  Hetaurus.  Its  name 
is  mentioned  only  by  Pliny  among  ancient  writers  ; 
bat  it  is  fbond  in  several  inscriptions  (in  which  the 
citizens  are  termed,  as  by  Pliny,  Tifemates  Metan- 
renses),  and  the  discovery  of  tiiese  at  &  Angela  M 
Vado  leaves  no  doubt  that  Tifernum  occupied  the 
same  site  as  that  town,  near  the  sources  of  the  Ms- 
taurns,  about  20  miles  above  /Vwomirone.  (Forum 
Sempranii).  (Cluver.  Ital.  p.  621 ;  OrelL  Inter. 
3049,  3305,  3902.) 

It  is  tmcertain  which  of  the  towns  above  mentioned 
is  the  Tifemom  of  Ptolemy  (iii.  1.  §  53);  perhaps 
the  first  has  the  better  olaUn.  [E,  H.  B.] 

TIFEBNUS  (♦It«(Woj,  Ptol.:  Bi/emo),  one  of 
the  most  considerable  rivers  of  Samnium,  which  has 
its  sources  in  the  heart  of  that  country,  near  Bovi- 
annm  (^Boja/io),  in  a  lofty  gronp  of  mountains,  now 
known  by  the  same  name  as  the  river  (Jfonts  Bi. 
femo).  This  is  evidently  the  same  which  is  called 
by  Livy  the  Tiraiuivs  Muas,  which  the  Samnite 
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annj  had  oecopiad  as  a  •troogbold  in  B.a  295-  bat 
DotwiduUDdiog  the  itrength  of  the  poaitioa,  they 
wen  attacked  and  defeated  there  bj  the  Bomaa  ooo- 
■nl  L.  Vdumoios  Flamma  (Ut.  x.  SO,  31).  Upoo 
two  other  occaiians  daring  the  Sanmita  wan  hirj 
apaaln  of  Tiferniu  or  Tifemum  in  a  inaoner  that 
would  leara'it  onceitain  whether  tlii*  monntain  £■*(- 
neae  is  nmuit,  or  a  town  of  the  same  name  (Lit.  ix. 
44,  z.  14) ;  hot  as  we  hare  no  otlier  mention  of  a 
town  of  Tifigninm  in  Samninm,  it  is  perhaps  more 
probable  that  in  all  theae  eases  the  monntain  of  that 
name  is  meant.  The  group  thus  named  is  a  part  of 
that  known  ooUactirel;  u  the  Monte  Mtatet, — one 
of  tlie  most  ooDspionous  mountain  masses  in  Sam- 
ninm.  [Siuanuii.]  The  river  TiCanras  has  a  ooonie 
of  abore  60  milea  from  its  aouroe  to  the  AdriaUc,  in 
a  general  dinctioa  from  SW.  to  ME.  In  the  lower 
part  of  its  course,  after  leaving  the  coofines  of  Sam- 
ninm, it  oonstitated  in  ancient  times  the  boondarj 
between  Apulia  and  the  Frentam.  (UeL  iL  4.  §  6 ; 
rUa.  iiL  11.  s.  16,  IS.  a.  17;  PtoL  iu.  1.  §  18, 
when  the  HSS.  hare  ^frspoet ;  but  this  is  pro- 
bably a  mistake  for  T1^'m>.)  [E.  H.  B.J 

TIOAVA  CASTBA  (/(.  .iat  n.S8;  Tigavae, 
Plin.T.  a.s.  I ;  TryoMt,  PtoL  iT. 8.  §  S6X  a  fortress 
in  Manrstania  Caesiaiensis,  between  Oppidiun  Novum 
and  Malliana,  variously  identified  with  El-Htria, 
Cantara,  Abd-ei-Kader. 

TI6BA  (called  TiTa  by  Prooopins,  dtAad.\r.7), 
a  faliiiSi  in  Hoesia  Inferior,  near  tlie  Danube,  and 
batweoi  Sexantaprista  and  A]^iaria  (Am.  Atit,  p. 
8SS).  In  the  Abt  la^  it  is  oalled  Tegim.  Va- 
lioasl;  identified  with  Marotm  and  a  place  near 
Ohj^Hmar.  [T.  H.  D.] 

TIGBANOCEBTA  (ri  TmmfiiKfnix,  Strab.  zL 
pf.  53a,  632;  PtoL  v.  13.  §  22;  4  Trrpcumci^a, 
Plat  LmmU.  25,  &e.),  literally,  the  city  of  Tigranes, 
siocs  ic4pra  (hert,  gerd,  or  karta)  meant,  in  the 
Armenian  dialect,  ct(y(He8jch.  iii.  p.  237).  The 
later  capital  of  Armeuia,  built  by  Tigranes  oo  an 
amineoca  by  the  river  Nicephorins,  a  dty  of  coo- 
siderable  size  and  strongly  fortifi>id.  It  was  in  a 
great  maksure  popolatad  with  Greeks  and  Maoa- 
dooians,  taken  thither  by  fane  from  Cappadocia 
and  Cilieia.  Afier  Lncnllus  gained  his  victory  over 
Tigranes  before  its  walls,  he  caused  a  great  part  of 
the  stiU  lufinished  town  to  be  palled  down,  and 
permitted  its  kidnapped  inhabitants  to  retom  to 
their  homes.  Merertheleas,  the  town  continued  to 
exist,  though  we  bear  but  little  of  it  subsequently 
to  this  event  (Of.  Strab.  fll  ee.  and  xii.  p.  539,  xri. 
p.  747;  App.  MiOr.  67;  Pint  ImcuO.  25,  sqq.; 
Taa  Aim.  xii.  50,  xiv.  24,  xv.  4;  Plin.  vi. 
9.  s.  10.)  It  has  bem  variously  identified  with  the 
ruins  of  Sert  on  the  Chabar,  with  Mejafiirkm,  and 
with  Amid  or  AnutdiaK,  (See  Ainsworth,  ii.  p. 
361;  St  Martin,  t  p.  173;  Bitter,  Erdk.  x.  p.  87, 
XL  p.  106,  sqq. )  [T.  H.  D.] 

TIGRIS,  a  celebrated  river  of  Asia.  We  find 
various  forms  of  its  name,  both  in  Greek  and  Latin 
writers.  The  earlier  and  mors  classical  Greek  form 
is  i  Tlyftis,  gm.  T<Ypirrot  (Herod,  vi.  20;  Xen. 
AmA.  iv.  I.  §  3;  Arr.  Auai.  viL  7,  &c.),  whilst  the 
form  i  Tiypis,  gen.  TiypiSot,  and  sometimes  Ti^piat, 
is  more  usual  among  tlie  later  writers.  (Strab.  ii. 
p.  79,  XV.  p.  728;  PtoL  v.  IS.  §  7;  Pint  LuadL  22, 
&C.)  Amongst  the  Bomans  the  non.  is  constantly 
Tigris,  with  the  gen.  Tigris  and  ace.  Tigrin  and 
Tigrim  among  the  better  writers  (Virg.  £eL  I  63; 
Lucan,  iii.  261;  Plin.  vi.  s.  9;  Curt  iv.  5,  &c.); 
but  sometimea  Tigridis,  Tigridem  (Lucan,  iii.  256; 
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Entrap,  ix.  18;  Anm.  Haic  xziii.  6.  §  20,  &c) 
Aooording  4o  Pliny,  the  rivar  m  the  nppar  part  v( 
its  coune,  when  it  flowed  gently,  was  odled  Di|#lo; 
but  lower  down,  where  it  moved  with  more  npidity, 
it  bore  the  name  of  TigTib,  which,  in  tba  MxHan 
language,  signified  an  arrow  (c£  Stiab.  xL  p.  529; 
Curt  iv.  9;Isid.  (V.  xiL  e.  2,  &e.)  Jaaephiia(.4w(. 
L  1,  2,  sq.)  and  Zooanu  (^Amt.  i.  2)  menticn  that  it  , 
bore  the  name  of  Diglad;  and  in  its  earliest  ootuae 
it  is  atill  called  DagkeU,  DidtcUa  or  DadttUa. 

Aeccrding  to  the  general  testimony  of  tfaeandesta 
the  Tigris  rose  in  Armenia  (Xen.  Anab.  iv.  1.  §  3; 
Eiatostfa.  op.  51rai.  iL  p.  80;  Plin.  vi.  27.  a.  31 ;  Plai. 
I  c,  &0.).  Diodorus,  indeed,  plaoea  ita  aoorcea  in 
the  territoiy  of  the  Uxii  in  Persia  (xviL  67);  but 
he  has  here  oonfoonded  the  Tigris  with  the  Paai- 
tigris.  Herodotus  (v.  52)  obaerves  that  tliers  wei« 
three  riven  bearing  the  name  of  Tigris,  bat  that 
they  did  not  spring  from  the  same  sooroe;  one 
rf  them  rising  in  Ainnenia,  another  in  tba  ooont/y 
of  the  Matieni,  whilst  he  doea  not  mention  the 
ofigin  of  the  third.  These  two  branchea,  whidi  an 
not  mentioned  by  any  other  andnt  writer,  are  tha 
more  western  and  pmpa  soaroea  i£  the  Tigris  in 
Sophene,  to  the  ME.  of  the  cataracU  of  the  Es- 
pbratea.  The  more  eastern  of  them  {atom  the 
little  rivar  Mymphius  or  Mymphaens  (now  the 
Baim<m  S»  or  river  of  ifiafarakm.')  The  maa 
of  these  two  sooroes  fonns  the  main  westom  arm  «f 
the  Tigris,  which  Sows  for  between  100  and  200 
miles,  first  in  a  ME.,  then  in  a  S.,  and  lastly  in  aa 
E.  direction,  before  it  joins  the  main  eastern  btanck 
of  the  river,  about  62  miles  SE.  of  Tigranooata 
The  anthors  subsequent  to  Hendotas  do  not  notite 
his  correct  sooount  of  these  sooroes,  bot  eoofiae 
themselves  entirely  to  the  eastern  branch.  Aceoid- 
ing  to  Strabo  (xL  pp.  521,  529)  this  rose  in  Uoont 
Niphates,  at  a  distance  of  2500  stadia  from  the 
sooroes  cf  the  Euphrates.  But  Pliny,  who  has 
written  in  moat  detail  concerning  this  eastern  bnndi, 
describes  it  as  rising  in  a  pUun  of  Armenia  Uajv, 
at  a  place  called  Elegosine  (vi.  27.  s.  31).  It  then 
flowed  throagh  the  nitroos  lake  of  Arethuaa,iiitlxnt, 
however,  mingling  its  waters  with  those  of  tbe 
Uke,  and  after  lonng  itself  at  a  place  called 
Zcroanda  (near  tbe  present  Baur),  under  a  diain  of 
the  Taurus  (the  Nimnid  Dagii),  burst  again  {nan 
the  earth,  and  flowed  throagh  a  second  lake,  tbe 
Thospites.  After  emerging  fiom  this,  it  again  sssk 
into  the  earth  with  mudi  noise  and  foion  (c£  SUah. 
zvL  p.  746;  Prise  Perieg.  913;  Amm.  Uarc  sxin. 
6.  §  15,  &c),  aiid,  after  a  subterranean  passage  ef 
25  miles,  reappeared  at  a  place  called  Mymphaeom 
(cf.  Justin,  xlii.  3).  The  acooont  of  Strmbo,  bow- 
ever,  varies  very  coosideiably  from  the  preoediog 
one  of  Pliny.  Tbe  fanner  writer  mentioas  only  o«e 
Uke  (xL  p.  529),  the  description  of  which  entiicly 
reeembles  Pliny's  Arethnsa,  but  which  Stnbo  calb 
Arsene  or  Thopitis,  meaning  evidently  the  Thospites 
of  Pliny,  the  present  Wan  in  Totp,  on  which  is 
■itaated  the  town  of  ArdtMtch,  with  which  the 
Tigris  is  in  reality  quite  oneoonected.  Subsequently 
the  river  approaches  tbe  En^iates  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Seleucia,  forming  in  this  part  a[  iu 
conrse  the  boundary  between  Assyria  and  Masopo- 
tamia.  IXodoms  Sicnlus  (iL  1 1)  and  Curtios  (v.  1) 
erroneoosly  lepicsent  it  as  flowing  throo^  Uedia, 
which  it  does  not  even  touch.  Near  Seleocia,  it 
was  connected  with  the  Eaphrates  by  means  of 
canals  (Arrian,  Anab.  viL  7).  After  this,  it  again 
retires  from  the  Enpbiates,  tiU  at  hut,  bmding  its 
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eonne  to  the  SW.,  it  eompletelx  nnites  vitb  tlut 
river,  at  >  place  called  by  Plinj  (/.  c.)  Digba,  1000 
ntudui  abore  their  oommon  emboachnre  in  the 
Perrian  gnlf.  Many  of  the  ancients  were  aware  that 
the  two  rirers  joined  one  another,  and  had  a  com- 
mon month  (Plin.  ib.;  Smb.  ii.  p.  79;  Procop. 
JB.  P.  i.  17,  &C.),  wbilat  others  were  of  opinion  that 
the  Euphrates  had  a  sepante  embonchare  (Onegi- 
oritDs,  cf>.  Slrab.  xv.  p.  729;  Arrian,  Anab.  I.  c; 
and  Ind.  41;  Nearch.  p.  37,  Hods.).  Bnt  even 
those  who  recognised  their  junction  were  not  agreed 
as  to  which  stream  it  was  that  received  the  other, 
and  whether  their  united  ooune,  now  the  Slt<U~d- 
Arab,  should  be  called  Tigris  or  Euphrates.  Most 
Tiritera  adopted  the  former  name,  bnt  Nearchus  and 
Onesicritns.  preferred  that  of  the  Enphrates  (cf. 
Arrian,  Indie.  41).  It  is  not  impoesible,  however, 
that  the  Enphratee  nay  at  one  time  have  had  a 
separate  mout  h  (ef.  Plin.  I  c ;  Ritter,  Erdk  x.  p.  27). 
There  vras  also  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
number  of  mouths  by  which  the  united  stream 
emptied  itself  into  the  Persian  gulf.  Its  westeni 
mouths  were  entirely  unknown  to  the  ancient 
Greeks,  as  Antiochna  Epiphanee  was  the  first  who 
caused  the  coast  to  the  W.  of  the  Tigris  to  be 
aoeorately  surveyed ;  and  amongst  later  conqnsrots, 
Trajan  alone  penetrated  as  br  as  this  neighbanr- 
bood.  Hence  the  ancient  Greeks,  as  well  as  Pliny 
({.  &),  speak  of  only  one  month,  the  breadth  of 
-which  is  given  by  the  Utter  at  10  miles.  Ptolemy, 
however,  mentions  two  mouths  (vi.  3.  §  2)  at  a 
distance  of  1 )  degrees  apart,  which  is  confinned  by 
Onesicritos  (ap.  Philoetorg.  Bitt  Bed.  iii.  7,  8), 
according  to  whom  the  island  between  these  mouths 
was  inhabited  by  the  MesenL  But  probably  by  the 
eastern  month  was  meant  that  of  the  river  Enlaeas, 
the  present  JTanin,  one  arm  of  which  tmites  with 
the  Tigris,  whilst  the  other  falls  into  the  sea  by  an 
independent  mouth.  This  river  was  also  called 
Fssitigris  by  the  ancients  (Jlaahiypa,  Strab.  xv.  p. 
729),  that  is,  "the  little  Tigris,"  from  the  old 
Persian  word  pat,  signifying  "  small ; "  whence  also 
among  the  modem  Persians  it  bears  the  name  of 
JHdjtahi-Kudak,  which  means  the  same  thing. 
Hence  we  may  explain  how  the  united  stream  of 
the  Tigris  and  Enphrates  itself  was  throughout  its 
coarse  called  Pasitigris  by  some  writers  (Strab.  I.  c ; 
Plin.  L  c);  whilst  others  regarded  the  Pasitigris  as 
qnito  a  separate  stream,  rising  in  the  territory  of 
the  Uxii,  and  disemboguing  into  the  Persian  gulf 
(Neorch.  ap.  Stnd).  {.  c;  Arrian,  Tad.  42;  Diodor. 
zviL  67;  Curt.  v.  3,  init).  This  last  view  would 
make  it  identical  with  the  present  Karin  (cf. 
Kinneir,  Mem.  p.  &9 ;  Goeselin,  BMherciei,  jc.  ii. 
p.  86,  sqq;  Vincent,  Peripl  iii.  p.  67,  not  &c.). 
The  other  affluents  of  the  Tigris  were  the  Nice- 
phorius  or  Centritis,  the  Zabatus  or  Lycos,  the 
Bnmadns,  the  Capms,  the  Tomadotns  or  Toma, 
apparently  the  same  as  the  Physcus  of  Xenophon 
Maoi.  ii.  4.  §  25),  the  Gyndes  or  Delaa,  the 
Ohoaspes,  and  the  Coprates,  which  fell  into  the 
main  stream  after  jraning  the  Enlaens.  All  these 
rivers  were  on  the  left  or  eastern  bank  of  the  Tigris. 
The  stream  of  the  Tigris  was  very  rapd,  and 
according  to  Strabo  (p.  529)  from  its  very  source; 
whilst  Pliny  ({,  c)  more  correctly  ascribes  this 
quality  only  to  ila  lower  ooiirs&  It  was,  in  &ct, 
owing  to  the  large  qnantity  of  water  which  the 
Tigris  received  by  means  of  the .  canals  which 
connected  it  with  the  Enphrates,  none  of  *hich  was 
returned  thixxigh  the  same  channels,  oiriDg  to  the 
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bed  of  the  Tigris  being  at  a  lower  level  (Arrian, 
I  e.;  Dion  Cass,  liviii.  28;  Strab.  I.  c;  Hor.  Od.  iv. 
14,  46;  Luan,  iiL  256,  &c.)  In  ancient  times 
many  dams  had  been  constructed  in  its  oonrse  from 
Opis  to  its  month,  designed  to  retain  its  waters  for 
the  purpose  of  irrigating  the  adjoining  districts 
(cf.  Heeren,  /ifeen,  i.  2.  p.  171 ;  Tavemier,  Yoyagtt, 
L  p.  IBS;  Niebnhr,  Rate,  iL  p.  243).  These, how> 
ever,  were  all  cut  through  by  Alexander,  in  order 
to  improve  the  navigation,  which  began  as  high  up 
as  Opis  (Arrian,  I  a;  Strab.  739,  sq.)  Between 
Moiul  and  the  confluence  of  the  greater  ZiJ>,  and 
8  hours'  journey  above  the  latter,  there  still  remains 
an  ancient  dam  of  masonry  thrown  across  the  stream 
(Ritter,  Erdhmdt,  x.  p.  6,  sqq.).        [T.  H.  D.] 

TIGUADRA,  a  small  island  off  the  ooost  of 
Spain,  opposito  the  town  of  Palma,  hi  the  ishmd  of 
Balearia  Migor.  (Plin.  iii.  6.  s.  11.)    [T.  H.  D.] 

TIGURINUS  PAGDS.    [Helvbiii.] 

TILADAE  (TiAiUoi,  Ptol.  vu.  2.  §  15),  a  race 
who  lived  under  the  Hons  Maeandrus  in  Western 
India.  They  are  probably  the  same  as  the  Talnctae 
of  Pliny  (vi.  19.  s.  22).     [TaLUCTAu.]        [V.] 

TILAVEiIPTUS(TiAao^/»irro$:  TagUmmto), 
a  river  of  Venetia,  which  has  its  sources  in  the 
Alps,  above  80  miles  from  the  sea,  and  alter  tra- 
versing the  broad  pkun  of  the  fHiml,  iaiin  into  the 
Adriatic  sea  between  Aquileia  and  Concordia. 
(Plin.  iii.  18.  s.  22;  Ptol.  iii.  1.  §  26.)  It  is  the 
most  considerable  river  in  this  part  o(  Italy,  and, 
like  all  the  neighbouring  rivers,  is  subject  to  be 
swollen  by  floods  and  winC^  tains,  so  that  it  leavm 
a  broad  bed  of  shingle,  great  part  of  which  is  dry 
at  ordinary  seasons.  The  name  is  found  in  Pliny 
and  Ptolemy;  and  it  is  doubtless  the  same  river 
which  is  described  by  Strabo,  though  without  men- 
tioning its  name,  as  separating  the  territory  of 
Aqnil^  from  the  province  of  Venetia,  and  which 
he  says  was  navigable  for  1200  stadia  from  its 
mouth.  (Strab.  v.  p.  214.)  This  hut  statement 
is  indeed  a  great  exaggeration;  but  the  valley  of 
the  Tagliamento  is  one  of  the  natural  openings  of 
this  part  of  the  Alps,  and  was  followed  by  the  line 
of  a  Roman  road,  which  proceeded  from  Aquileia 
by  Juliom  Camieum  {Zvglio)  over  the  pass  of  the 
MofOa  di  Sta  Crone  into  the  valley  of  the  GaU. 
[AiPESip.  110.] 

Pliny  speaks  (t  c.)  of  a  "Tilaventnm  majua 
minnsqne,"  bnt  it  is  imposuble  to  say  what  river  he 
meant  to  designate  imder  the  latter  appellatiim. 
The  name  is  written  in  the  Tabula  "  Tiliabinte," 
while  it  assumes  very  nearly  its  modem  form  in  the 
Geographer  of  Ravenna.  (Taliameotum,  Geogr. 
Rav.  iv.  36.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

TU.ENE,  in  Gallia.  The  name  is  File  in  the 
Table,  or  Filena  as  some  say.  D'Anville  altered  it 
to  Tiiens,  and  he  finds  the  place  on  a  road  in  the 
Table  from  Andomatnnnm  (^Langrei)  to  Cabil- 
lonnm  (ChdlUin-sur-Sadney.  The  place  is  TU-U- 
CMtooat,  the  Tile  Castmm  of  the  eleventh  centniy. 
Some  doctmients  of  that  time  have  Tiricastnmi  and 
Tricastel,  and  accordingly  the  place  is  vulgarly 
called  TrS-ehiUau  or  Tri^Aiteau.  [Q.  L.l 

TILPHOSSA  FOl}&     [Bosotia,  p.  412,  a.] 

TILPHO'SSIUM  or  TILPHOSSAEUM.    [Bob- 

OTIA,  p.  41^,  «.] 

TILURIUM  (Geogr.  Rav.  iv.  31),  or  Tilubi 
Pons  (/tm.  Ant  p.  337),  a  place  in  Dalmatia,  on 
the  river  Tilurus.  It  appears  to  be  the  same  place 
ss  the  Tiibnlium  of  Pliny  (ui.  22.  s.  26).  Now 
Tr^l  [T.  H.  D.] 
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TILURITS,  n  riv«r  at  DidmatU  falliBK  into  tbc 
tM  nmr  Dklminium.  (/(in.  AnLf.337i  Tab.  PnU.) 
Now  the  Czettina.  [T.  H.  D.] 

TIM  ACHUS,  a  riTer  in  Upper  HMsb,  a  tribntaij 
of  the  DiuinlM,  which  it  joimd  betwttn  Dntieam 
and  Floreotiana.  (Plin.  iil  86.  s.  39:  7ai.  PaO.) 
Now  th«  Timok.  [T.  H.  D.] 

TIMACUM  MAJUS  and  MINUS  (Tiimcew, 
Ptol.  iii.  9.  §  5).  two  towni  of  Motsia  Saparior  ai- 
tuatrd  on  the  Timachtu.  (Geogr.  Bar.  ir.  7;  7Vi6. 
Pnt.')  Utie  still  exists  bj  the  name  of  TimA;  bat 
Mannert  seeks  the  larger  town  near  Iperik,  and  the 
smaller  one  near  Gemyowaix.  [T.  H.  D.] 

TIMALINUM,  a  piaca  in  Gallaeda  in  Hispania 
Tarraeonensis  (Ilm.  Ant  pp.  42.1,  4a0>  Varionslj 
identi6edwitb  VillartM>»ad  Fimtaneira.  [T.H.D.] 

TIU A'VUS  (TImomi  :  Timae),  a  rirer  of  Veoetia, 
flnwing  into  the  Adriatio  sea  b^ween  Aqnileia  and 
Tergeste,  about  IS  miles  E.  of  the  fonnar  city. 
Notwithstanding  its  classical  celefaritf,  it  is  eoe  of 
the  shortest  o(  rivers,  being  formed  bj  copiooa 
•onrces  which  bnrst  ont  from  the  rock  at  the  foot  of 
a  lofty  cliff,  and  inunediately  constitate  a  bread  and 
deep  riTer,  which  has  a  ooorse  of  little  mon  than  a 
mile  before  it  discharges  itself  into  the  tea.  There 
can  be  no  doabt  that  these  aonroes  an  the  ootleta  cf 
•ome  subterranean  stream,  and  that  the  aoconnt  of 
Posidoniai  (op.  Strab.  t.  p.  215),  who  says  that  the 
river  after  a  coarse  of  some  length  falls  into  a 
chasm,  and  is  carried  under  ground  about  130 
stadia  before  it  imnea  oat  again  and  falls  into  the 
sea,  is  substantially  correct.  Such  subterranean 
paasagas  are  indeed  not  uncommoa  in  Camiola,  and 
It  is  impassible  to  determine  fnim  what  particular 
riTtr  or  lake  tlie  waters  of  the  Timarus  derive  their 
origin ;  but  the  popular  notion  still  regards  them  as 
the  oQtflow  sf  a  stream  which  sinlcs  into  the  earth 
near  &  Casstm,  about  13  miles  from  the  placa  of 
their  reappearance.  (Clover.  Jitsl.  p.  193.)  The 
number  of  the  soiuixs  is  variously  stated  :  Virgil, 
in  the  wril-known  passage  in  which  lie  describes 
them  (Xen.  L  345),  reckons  them  nine  in  number, 
and  this  agrees  with  the  statement  of  Mela;  while 
Strabo  speaks  of  seven;  and  this  would  appear  from 
Servins  to  have  been  the  common  belief  (SerT.aef  >4en. 
t  c ;  Mel.  ii.  4.  §  3),  which  is  supported  also  by  Mar- 
tial, while  CUudian  follows  Virgil  (Mart.  iv.  25.  6; 
Claudian,  de  VI.  Cons.  Boa.  198).  CInveriua,  on 
the  other  hand,  could  find  but  six,  and  some  modem 
travellers  make  them  only  four.  Stiabo  adds  that, 
according  to  Polybins,  all  but  one  of  them  were  laU, 
>  cireuratance  which  would  imply  some  connectiao 
with  the  sea,  and,  according  to  Clnverins,  who 
described  tbem  from  personal  observation,  this  was 
distinctly  the  case  in  his  time  ;  for  though  at  low 
water  the  stream  issned  tmnqnilly  from  its  rocky 
sources,  and  flawed  with  a  still  and  placid  correni 
to  the  sea,  yet  at  high  tides  the  waters  were  swollen, 
so  as  to  liish  forth  with  much  greater  force  and 
Tolnnw,  and  inundate  the  neighbouring  meadows: 
and  at  such  times,  he  adds,  the  waters  of  all  the 
■ouroes  but  one  became  perceptibly  bnu:kishj  doubt- 
less from  some  subterranean  communjcatian  with 
the  sea.  (Claver.  ItaL  p.  194.)  It  appears  frtxn 
this  account  that  Virgil's  remarkable  expressions — 

"  Undo  per  on  novem,  vasto  cam  murmare  mentis 
It  mare  proraptum,  et  pelago  premit  arva  sonanti" 

— are  not  mere  rhetorical  ezaggerations,  but  have  a 
foundaticn  in  bet  It  was  doubtlev  from  a  refer- 
ence to  tb*  same  circumstance  that,  according  to 
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Pdybins  (op.  S(ra&.  L  &),  the  stream  was  called 
by  the  natives  **  the  aoorc*  and  mother  of  the  sea  * 
(jofripa  rqt  fta\^TTqt.)  It  is  probable  that  the 
commnniealion  with  the  sea  has  been  choked  np, 
as  BO  modem  traveller  allades  to  the  pheaomeata 
described  by  ClnTerios.  The  Tmao  is  at  preseot 
a  very  still  and  tranquil  stresm,  but  not  leas  than 
SO  yards  broad  close  to  its  aooice,  and  deep  enough 
to  be  navigable  for  vessels  of  eooaider^ile  ciae. 
Heace  it  is  justly  called  by  Vinol  "magnna 
Timavua"  {Ed.  viii.  6);  and  Ansoniaa  speaks  of 
the  **  aeqoenas  amnis  Timavi  '  (^Ctmr.  Drb.  xiv. 
34). 

Livy  speaks  of  the  "  laenm  Timavi,"  by  vthich 
he  evidently  means  nothing  mon  than  the  basin 
fanned  by  the  waters  near  their  source  (liv.  xE 
1):  it  was  dosa  to  this  that  the  Boman  cobsoI 
A.  Maidins  established  his  camp,  while  C.  Fnriaa 
with  10  ships  appean  to  have  ascended  the  river 
to  the  aame  point,  where  their  combined  camp  was 
attacked  and  plundered  by  the  Istrians.  ArcoH^ 
to  Strabo  there  was  a  temple  in  honour  of  Diooied 
erected  near  the  sources  of  the  Timavua,  with  a 
sacred  grove  attached  to  it.  (Strab.  t.  p.  214). 
Then  wen  aba  warm  springs  in  the  same  neigb- 
bourbood,  which  sn  now  known  as  the  Bagwi  di  S. 
Giovamiu  [E.  U.  B.] 

TIMOLAEUM  (Ti/ia\Bu>r).  a  fort  or  castk  « 
the  coast  of  Paphlagmia,  40  or  60  stadia  to  the 
north  of  Climax,  and  100  or  150  stadia  fram  Cape 
Carambis.  (Marcian,  p.  71;  Anon.  PtripL  P.  £. 
p.  6.)  [L.  &] 

TIMONFTIS  (Tijiui«r?r<i),  a  district  in  the  in- 
terior of  Papblagonia,  near  the  harden  of  Bitfaynia. 
(Strab.  xii.  p.  562;  Ptol.  T.  1.  §  12.)  Pliny  (v. 
42)  mentiaDs  its  inhabitants  under  the  name  of  Ti- 
moniscenses,  and  Stephanas  B.  knows  TinMniam 
(Tininai)  u  a  fort  in  Papblagonia,  (ran  which  the 
district  no  doabt  derived  its  name.  [L.  Sl] 

TINA  (TiVa  or  Tim,  PtoL  ii.  3.  §  5),  a  river  eo 
the  £.  coast  of  Britannia  Bomana,  fomung  tbeboon- 
dary  between  it  and  Britannia  Barbara,  and  sliil 
called  the  Tym.  [T.  H.  D.] 

TINCONCIUH,  in  Gallia,  is  placed  in  the  liin. 
on  a  road  between  Avaricum  (Bowrga)  and  Deceda 
(Decut).  In  the  Table  the  name  is  TincoUo.  The 
distance  in  the  Itins.  is  the  same  (xx.)  fnxa  Aia- 
ricum  to  Tinconcitmi  (Stmooau),  which  is  named 
Tincentinm  in  some  middle-age  documents.  The 
Itins,  do  not  agree  in  the  distance  between  TiiWMi- 
cium  and  Decetia.  [O.  L.] 

TINFADI,  a  place  in  Numidia,  22  miles  W.  cf 
Theveste  (/(to.  AnL  p.  33).  According  to  Lapie, 
the  mins  on  the  Oued  Hrkia.  [T.  U.  D.] 

TINGENTEBA.  [Trabsdocta.] 

TINGIS  (Tfryit,  Sttab.  ui.  p.  140,  and  Tfro, 
xviL  p.  827;  in  Ptol.  ir.  1.  §  5,  Tiryu  Kaia-dipnaX 
a  very  ancient  city  on  the  N.  coast  of  Uanretania. 
Meb  (u  S)  caUs  it  Tinge,  Phny  (r.  ).  a.  1)  Tii^ 
It  Uy  60  miles  W.  of  the  pronxmtmy  of  Abyla 
(/Im.  AnL  p.  9,  &e)  and  30  miles  from  Belo  en  the 
opposite  coast  of  Spain  (Plin.  I.  c).  Mela  and  Pliny 
record  the  tradition  of  its  fonndatioa  by  Antaco^ 
whilst  acoording  to  Plutarch  it  was  finnded  by 
Bopliax,  a  son  of  Heicnies  and  the  widow  of  Aniaras 
{Sert.  9).  In  that  neigfabouihood  was  the  &bied 
grave  of  Antaeus,  and  his  skeleton  60  calnts  kog 
(Strab.  xviL  829,  cf.  iiL  p.  422).  These  mythic 
legends  serve  at  least  to  indicate  tiie  great  antiquity 
of  the  place.  (Cf.  Strab.  L  c;  Solin.  c  45.)  It 
was  niaed  by  Augustus  to  the  rank  of  a  fne  dty 
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(Dion  C«M.  xlriil.  45) ,  and  in  the  time  of  Clan- 
dius  l>e«tme  a  Komitn  colony  (Plin.  /.  c;  /(m.  Ant. 
8,  12)  and  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Tingitana. 
It  was  also  a  place  of  cunsiderable  trade.  Koir 
Tangier.  fT.H.D.] 

TI'MIA  (TcrAu:  Tama),  a  small  river  of  Um> 
bria,  falUnf;  into  the  Tiber,  a  few  miles  below 
Pernsia.  The  name  is  civeo  hj  the  ancient  geofrrt- 
jihers  to  the  afRnent  of  the  Tiber  (one  of  the  first 
tributaries  which  that  river  receives),  bat  at  the 
present  day  the  stream  called  the  Tvnia  loses  its 
name  after  its  janetion  with  the  T'opmo,  a  more 
considerable  stream.  Four  small  rivers  indeed  brhij; 
down  their  nnited  waters  to  the  Tiber  at  this  point : 
I,  the  Maroggia,  whivb  rises  between  Todi  and 
Spoteto,  and  brinfrs  with  it  the  waters  of  the  Cli- 
tnnno,  the  ancient  CLrrimsDs;  S,  the  TVinta, 
which  joins  the  Clitnmnus  near  Hevania  (£e- 
vagna);  3,  the  TVipmo,  which  descends  flpom  the 
Apennines  near  iVaeem,  and  tnras  abraptlj  to  the 
N  W.,  after  receiving  the  waters  of  the  Timia ;  and 
4.  the  Chiiucio,  whidi  jciins  the  Topino  from  the 
M.  only  3  miles  from  the  point  where  it  falls  into 
the  Tiber.  Thnn|;h  thns  augmented  from  various 
quartera  the  Tinia  was  always  an  inconsiderable 
stream.  Pliny  speaks  of  it  as  navif^ble  with 
difiiculty  even  for  boats,  and  Silios  Italicos  calls  it 
"  Tiniae  inglorius  humor."  (SiL  Ital.  viii.  452 ; 
Plin.  iii.  5.  ».  9;  Strab.  v.  p.  227.)       [E.  H.  B.] 

TINNE'TIO,  a  place  in  Rhaetia,  mentioned  only 
in  the  Antonjne  Itinerary  (p.  277),  bot  still  retaining 
its  ancient  name  in  the  form  of  Tmzen.     [L.  &] 

TINU'RTIUM,  in  Gallia,  is  placed  in  the  Itins. 
near  the  Saint,  between  Cabillonum  {Challon)  and 
llatisco  (J/ocon).  The  Antonine  Itin.  marks  M.P. 
xxi.,  leusas  ziiii.  between  Cabillonum  and  Tinar- 
tium,  which  is  Tourmu.  The  Table  gives  only 
ziL,  which  appears  to  be  nearer  the  truth.  The 
two  Itins.  do  not  agree  in  the  distance  between 
Tinnrtinm  and  Matisco.  Spartianiu  (  Vita  Septim. 
Severi,  c  II)  says  that  Severus  defeated  Glodius 
Albinns  at  Tinurtium,  or  Trinurtiom,  for  the  reading 
is  perhaps  doubtful.  (Is.  Casaubon,  in  Aelium  Spar- 
tianum  notae).  Dion  (Ixxv.  c.  6),  Herodian  (iii.  7), 
and  Entropias  (viii.  18)  speak  of  Clodios  Albinns 
being  defeated  by  Scvems  at  or  near  Lngdnnnm 
(_Lgon).  The  name  Tinnrtinm  appears  to  be  some- 
times  miswritten  Tibnrtiam.  [G.  L.] 

TIOBA  MATIENA.     [ABORioixra.] 

TIPARENUS,  an  island  off  the  coast  of  Her- 
mionis  in  Argolis,  mentioned  only  by  Pliny  (iv.  12. 
a.  19).  It  is  frequently  identified  with  Spitzia ;  bnt 
Leake  remarks  that  Tiparenns  has  no  appearance  of 
a  Greek  name,  and  conjcctnres  that  it  is  an  error 
for  Tricarenns,  the  same  as  the  Tricrans  of  Pan- 
sanias  (ii.  34.  §  8)  and  the  modem  TrikUri. 
(Leake,  ifopsa,Tol.  ii.  p.  465;  Boas,  Wendaimgm 
m  Gritchettlmd,  vol.  ii.  p.  21). 

TIPASA  (Tlwaffo,  PtoL  iv.  2.  §  5).  I.  A  town  in 
Maaretania  Caesariensis,  endowed  with  the  jtu  Latii 
by  the  emperor  Claudins  (Plin.  v  a.  I)  and  subse- 
quently a  Roman  colony  {IHn.  Ant.  p^  IS).  It  lay 
between  Icoeium  and  Caesarea  (7i.).  Procopius 
(B.  V.  ii.  10)  mentions  two  colnmns  near  Tipasa  in 
the  SE.  of  Manretania,  which  had  on  them  the  fol- 
lowing inscription  in  the  Phoenician  langtuge:  "  We 
are  fugitives  from  the  face  of  Joshua,  the  robber, 
and  his  son  Nave."     Now  Tefeuad  or  Trfaak. 

'  2.  A  town  in  Numidia,  <hi  the  road  from  Sicca 
to  Cirta  (/(t'n.  Ant.  p.  41).  Now  Teban  or  Ti- 
ftch.  [T.H.D.] 
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TIPHAE.     [SiPHAB.] 

TIfHSAH.     [Thapsacus.] 

TIPSUM  or  TIH-SUS  (/«.  liter,  p.  569),  a  place 
in  Thrace,  now  SuudukU  or  KaraiMti,  according  to 
Lapie.  [J.  B.J 

TIRIDA.    [Stabclvm  Diohedis.] 

TIRISSA  (Geogr.  Rav.  iv.  6),  called  by  Artian 
TtrpiaUa  {Per.  P.  Evx.  p.  24),  and  in  the  Tab. 
Pent  TrisKa;  a  fortified  place  on  the  promontory  of 
Tirizis.  Fmm  its  situation  on  this  bold  headland 
it  was  sometimes  called  simply  'AKpa  (Steph.  B.  p, 
53;  HierocL  p.  637),  and  hence  at  present  Eherne 
or  Katmma.  \1.  H.  D.] 

TIRISTASIS  (Plin.  iv.  11.  s.18;  T*ifi<naait, 
ScyU  p.  28;  Tifiimuns,  EpitL  Phil  ad  Ath.  ap. 
Don.  p.  159,  R.),  a  town  of  the  Thracian  Cherso- 
nesns,  on  the  coast  of  the  Proponlis.  It  vras  in- 
cluded in  the  dominions  of  Philip,  who  in  the  letter 
above  referred  to  complains  that  the  Athenian 
general  Diopeithes  had  taken  it  and  sold  its  inhabit- 
ants for  slaves  (b.  o.  340)  [Diofetthss,  Diet, 
JBiog."]  According  to  Choiseul,  its  site  is  still  occu- 
pied by  a  village  bearing  the  same  name.  [J.  B.] 

TIRIZIS  (TlfHCu,  Strab.  vii.  p  319),  a  very  pro- 
jecting headland  of  Moesia  in  the  Pontns  Eazinos. 
The  name  varies,  being  written  TipiCa  in  Anon. 
iPtrip.  P.  Eta.  p.  \S),  Tipurrplt  or  Tipunpia  Stcpa 
by  Ptolemy  (iii.  10.  §  8),  and  Tiristis  by  Mek  (ii. 
2).     Now  Cape  Gilgrad.  [T.  H.  D.] 

TIRYNS  irlpws:  Eth.  TipMtos:  the  name  is 
perhaps  connected  with  rifpa,  Lepsins,  Tgrrk,  Pe^ 
iugtr,  p.  13),  one  of  the  meet  ancient  cities  of 
Greece,  lay  a  short  distance  SE.  of  Argos,  on  the 
right  of  the  road  leading  to  Epidaurus  (Pans.  ii.  25> 
§  8),  and  at  the  distance  of  12  stadia  from  Nau- 
plia.  (Strab.  viii.  p.  373.)  Its  massive  walls, 
which  have  been  regarded  with  wonder  in  all  ages, 
are  said  to  have  been  the  work  of  the  Cyclopes, 
and  belong  to  the  same  age  as  those  of  Uycenae. 
(Pans.  ii.  16.  §  5,  ii.  25.  §  8,  vii.  25.  §  6,  ix.  36.  § 
5 ;  Strab.  L  c. ;  Plin.  vii  56.  s.  57.)  Hence  Homer 
calls  the  city  Tlfnirs  rttx'ifvca.  (/{.  ii.  559.) 
Pindar  spenks  of  the  KuKAirria  rp6Bvpa  of  Tiiyns 
(^Fragm.  642,  ed.  BSckh),  and  Pausanias  says  that 
tbe  walls  are  not  leas  worthy  of  admiration  tbaa  the 
pyramids  of  Egypt  (iz.  36.  §  5.)  In  another  pas- 
sage he  describes  the  walls  as  consisting  of  wide 
masses  of  stnne  (ipyol  XlSot),  of  such  a  size,  that  a 
yoke  of  oxen  could  not  stir  the  least  of  them,  the 
interstices  being  filled  in  with  smaller  stones  to 
make  the  whole  more  compact  and  solid.  (Pans,  iu 
25.  §  8.)  The  foundation  of  Tiryns  ascends  to  the 
earliest  mythical  legends  of  the  Argeia.  It  was 
said  to  have  derived  its  name  from  Tiryns,  the  son 
of  Argus  (Pans.  ii.  25.  §  8X  and  to  have  been 
founded  by  Proetus.  (Strab.  viii.  p.  372 ;  Pans.  ii. 
16.  §  2.)  According  to  tbe  common  tradition,  Me- 
gapenthes,  the  son  of  Proetus,  ceded  Tiryns  to 
Persens,  who  transmitted  it  to  bb  descendant  Elec- 
tryon.  Alemena,  the  daughter  of  Electryon,  mar- 
ried Amphitryon,  who  would  have  saoceeded  to  the 
orown,  had  he  not  been  expelled  by  Sthenelus,  king 
of  Argos.  Their  son  Herctiles  afterwards  regained 
possession  of  Tiryns,  where  he  lived  for  many  years, 
and  hence  is  frequently  called  Tirynlhius  by  the 
poets.  (Hes.  Scut.  81 ;  Pind.  OL  x.  37,  Itthm.  vi. 
39;  Virg.  Aen.  vii.  662;  Ov.  Met.  vii.  410.)  Al- 
thongh  Tu^ns  was  thus  closely  connected  with  the 
Heraclidae,  yet  the  city  remained  in  the  hands  of 
tbe  old  Achaean  population  after  the  return  of  the 
Heraclidae  and  the  conquest  of  Peluponnesu*  by  tbe 
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Dorians.  The  atrong  fortresa  of  TiiTin  mg  d«n- 
geroDS  to  tha  iieif;bbaaring  Dorian  colony  of  Ai^oa. 
After  the  dreadful  defeat  of  the  Argirea  by  Cleo- 
menea,  their  stares  took  pcaeeesion  of  Tirjna  and 
held  it  for  maoj  yean,  (Herod,  vi.  83.)  In  the 
Persian  War  the  Tu7nthians  sent  some  men  to  the 
battle  of  Pktaea.  (Herod,  iz.  28.)  Snbseqnently 
their  dty  was  taken  by  the  Argivea,  probably  about 
the  aame  time  as  Mycenae,  B.  a  468.  The  lower 
city  was  entirely  destroyed ;  the  citadel  was  disman- 
tled; and  the  inhabitants  fled  to  Epidanrus  and 
Halieis,  a  town  on  the  coast  of  Heimionis.  (Strab. 
viiL  p.  373 ;  Ephorus,  ap.  Sttph.  B.  j.  v.  'AXi»r ; 
EnsUth.  ad  Bom.  H  iL  559,  p^  286,)  It  was  pro- 
bably owing  to  this  drcnmstance  that  Stephanns  B. 
(«.  r.  Tlpvn')  was  led  into  the  mistake  of  saying 
that  Tiryns  was  formerly  called  Halieis.  The  Ti- 
rynthisns,  who  did  not  socceed  in  efiecting  their 
escape,  were  removed  to  Argos.  (Pans.  ii.  25.  §  8.) 
From  this  time  Tiryns  remained  uninhabited ;  and 
whan  Pansanias  risitcd  the  city  in  the  second  can- 
tmry  of  obr  era,  be  aaw  nothing  but  the  remains  of 
the  walls  of  the  dtadel,  and  beneath  them  towards 
the  sea  the  so-ealled  chambers  of  the  danghten  of 
Proetua.  No  trace  of  the  lower  city  appears  to  have 
been  left.  The  citadel  was  named  Licymna,  after 
Licymnius,  sod  of  Eleotryon,  who  was  shun  at  llryns 
by  TIeptolemns,  son  of  Hercnlea.  (Strab.  vii.  p.  373 ; 
Pind.  Ot.  vii.  47.)  Hence  Statins  calls  the  nuuahes 
in  the  neighbonrhood  of  Tiryns  "  stagna  Licymnia." 
(7%ei.  ir.  734.)  Theophtastos  repreeenta  the  Ti- 
lyntfaians  ss  celebrated  for  their  Uughing  pR^ien- 
iitiaa,  which  rendered  them  incapable  of  attention 
to  aerions  bnsuieaa  (op.  Athat.  vi.  p.  261,  d.). 

The  mins  of  the  dtadel  of  Tiryns  ar«  now  called 
F(M  ilndpK.  They  occupy  the  lowest  and  flattest 
of  aereral  mcky  hills,  which  rise  like  islanda  out  of 
the  plain.  The  impnasion  which  they  prodnoe 
npon  the  beholder  is  well  described  by  CoL  Mure : 
"This  colossal  Cnrtress  is  certainly  the  greatest 
cnrioeity  of  the  kind  in  existence.  It  oocopiea  the 
table  summit  of  an  oblong  hill,  or  rather  knoll,  of 
small  extent  or  elevation,  completely  encased  in 
masses  of  enormous  stones,  mdely  piled  in  tiers  one 
above  another,  into  the  form  alternately  of  towers, 
onrtain  walls,  abutments,  gates,  and  covered  ways. 
There  is  not  a  fragment  in  the  neighbourhood 
indicating  the  existence  of  suburb  or  outer  town  at 
any  period ;  and  the  whole,  rising  abruptly  {ram  the 
dead  level  of  the  snrrouiiding  pUun,  produces  at  a 
distance  an  effect  very  similar  to  that  of  the  bulk 
of  a  man-of-war  floating  in  a  harbour."  The 
length  of  the  summit  of  the  rock,  according  to  Col. 
Lome's  measumneot,  is  about  350  yards,  the 
breadth  from  40  to  80^  the  height  above  the  plain 
from  20  to  50  feet,  the  direction  nearly  M.  and  S. 
The  entire  drcoit  of  the  walls  still  remains  more  or 
less  preaerred.  They  consist  of  huge  masses  of 
stone  piled  upon  one  another,  as  Pausanias  deecribes. 
The  wall  is  from  about  20  to  25  feet  in  thickness, 
and  it  had  two  entrances,  one  on  the  eastern,  snd 
the  other  oo  the  soathem  side.  "  In  its  geiieral 
design  the  fortress  appears  to  have  conaisted  of  an 
upper  and  lower  enclosure  of  nearly  equal  dimen- 
sions, with  sn  intermediate  plstform,  which  may 
have  served  for  the  defence  of  the  upper  castle 
against  an  enemy  in  posseasioa  of  tlie  lower.  The 
southern  entrance  led  by  an  ascent  to  the  left  into 
the  upper  ineloenre,  and  by  a  direct  pssssge  between 
the  upper  ineloenre  and  the  eastern  wall  of  the  for- 
tress into  the  lower  ineloenre,  having  also  a  bi-anch 
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to  the  left  into  the  middle  platform,  the  entrance  into 
which  last  was  nearly  opposite  to  the  eastern  gatei 
Besides  the  two  prindpal  galea,  there  was  a  pesters 
in  the  western  side.  On  either  side  of  the  great 
southern  entrsnce,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  eastern  as 
well  as  in  the  soathem  wall,  there  were  galleries 
in  the  body  of  the  wall  of  singular  construction.  In 
the  eastern  wall,  where  they  are  better  pceserrtd, 
there  are  two  parallel  passages,  of  which  the  outer 
has  six  recesses  or  niches  in  the  exterior  wall  Tbeae 
niches  were  probably  intended  to  serve  for  the  pro- 
tracted defeine  of  the  gallery  itself,  and  the  galleries 
for  covered  commonicatioas  lesding  to  towen  or 
places  of  arms  at  the  extremity  of  them.  The  pas- 
sage which  led  directly  from  the  southern  enlrancc, 
between  the  upper  inclosnre  and  the  eastern  wall 
into  the  lower  division  of  the  fortnss,  was  aboat  12 
feet  broad.  About  midway,  there  still  exists  an 
immense  door-post,  with  a  hole  in  it  for  a  bolt, 
showing  that  the  passage  might  be  closed  npon  oo- 
caaion.  The  lower  indosure  of  the  fiirtreEs  was  vl 
an  oval  shspe,  about  100  yards  long  and  40  broad  ; 
its  walls  formed  an  acute  angle  to  the  north,  and 
several  obtuse  angles  on  the  east  and  weeL  Of  the 
upper  inclosnre  of  the  fortress  very  little  remains. 
There  ia  aome  appearance  of  a  widl  of  separation, 
dividing  the  highest  part  of  all  from  that  next  to  the 
southern  entrance  ;  thus  forming  four  interior  divi* 
sicos  besides  the  passages."  (Leake.)  The  geaeni 
appearance  of  these  covered  galleries  is  shown  in 
the  sccompanyiog  drawing  fiwn  Cell's  Itmerary. 
(Leake,  Mono,  vol.  ii.  p.  350,  eeq.;  Hure,  Ttmrim 
Greece,  vol.  iL  p.  173,  seq.,  Curtius,  i%fopo—Mo«, 
ToL  ii.  p.  388,  seq.) 


QALLEBT  AT  TIRTIIS. 

TISAEUH  (Tiiraibi' :  Bar^Sia),  a  lofty  monn- 
tain  on  the  promontory  of  Aeanliuin  in  Magnesia  in 
Thessaly,  at  the  entianre  of  the  Pagasaean  gnlf,  on 
which  stood  a  temple  of  Artemis,  and  where  in  B.C. 
307  Philip  v.,  son  of  Demetrins,  caused  watch-flres 
to  be  lighted,  in  order  to  obtain  immediate  knowledge 
of  the  movements  of  the  Roman  fleet.  (ApoU.  Rhod. 
i.  568;  VaL  Place  iL  6;  Polyb.  x.  42:  Liv.  xxriil 
5;  Ledra,  Nortiem  Greece,  roL  iv.  f.  397.) 

T18CANUS  (Jomand.  Get  6),  or  TmcA.  (_Ik. 
34;  Geogr.  Bav.  iv.  14);  a  river  in  Thrace,  a  tri- 
butary of  the  Dannba.  the  modem  Tkeist.  [T.HJ>.] 

TISEBABICE.    [Tbsxiurica.J 

TI'SIA  (TurCa:  Etk  Turuinir),  a  town  of  the 
Bmttii,  mentioned  by  Appian  in  Us  account  of  the 
operations  of  Hannibal  in  that  country.  It  had  been 
occupied  by  that  general  with  a  Carthaginian  gar- 
lison,  but  was  betrayed  by  one  of  the  dtizens  into 
the  bands  of  the  Romans,  who  held  it  for  a  short 
time,  but  it  was  som  recorerad  by  Haimibal.  (Ap- 
pian, Hann.  44.)  It  is  probably  the  same  place 
which  is  called  Isia  by  Diudoms,  from  whom  we 
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Inrn  that  it  vu  besieged  withoat  success  by  the 
leaden  of  the  Italitn  forcea  during;  the  Social  War. 
(Died.  zzzTJi  Exc  Phot  p.  240.)  On  both  occa- 
sions it  appears  as  a  strong  fortress,  situated  appa- 
rently in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bliegium;  bnt  no 
otiier  mention  is  found  oF  the  city,  which  is  not  no- 
ticed by  any  of  the  geographers,  and  mast  probably 
hare  ceased  to  exist,  like  so  many  of  the  smaller 
towns  of  Bruttiam.  The  name  is,  howerer,  found  in 
Stephanns  of  Byxantium,  who  confirms  the  correct- 
ness  of  the  form  Tibia,  found  in  Appian.  (Steph. 
B.  $.  e.)  Its  site  is  wholly  uncertain.  [E.  H.  B.] 
TISSA  (T(ir<ro,  Ptol.;  T£<r<riu,  Steph.  B.:  Eth. 
Tunreuot,  Tissiensis,  Cic,  Tissinensis,  Plin.),  a  town 
in  the  interior  of  Sicily,  repeatedly  mentioned  by  an- 
cient authors,  but  withont  any  clue  to  its  position. 
As  its  name  is  cited  from  Fhilistus  by  Stephanns  of 
Byzantium  («.  v.),  it  must  have  existed  as  a  Siculian 
town  from  an  early  period,  but  its  name  is  not  found 
in  histoiy.  Under  the  Ramans  it  continaed  to  sub- 
sist as  a  municipal  town,  though  a  reiy  small  place. 
Cicero  calls  it  "  perpam  et  tennis  civitas,"  and 
Silios  Italicus  also  teivns  it "  parvo  nomine  Tisse." 
(Cic  Verr.  iii.  38;  Sil.  Ital.  xir.  267.)  It  is  again 
noticed  by  Pliny  and  Ptolemy  among  the  towns  of 
the  interior  of  Sicily,  but  all  trace  of  it  is  subse- 
quently lost  The  only  clue  to  its  site  is  derived 
from  Ptolemy,  who  places  it  in  the  neighbonrhood  of 
Aetna.  It  has  been  fixed  by  Cioverius  and  others 
on  the  site  of  the  modem  town  of  Mandazao,  at  the 
northern  foot  of  Aetna,  bnt  this  is  a  mere  conjecture. 
(Plin.  Ui.  8.  s.  14;  PtoL  iil  4.  §  12;  Cluver.  StcO. 
p.  308.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

TITACIDAE.  [Attica,  p.  330,  a.] 
TITANE  (Ttrirri,  Paua. ;  TfTiu-a,  Steph.  B. 
$.  v. :  Eth.  TiT<b'iot)i  <i  plso*  >■>  the  Sicyonia,  upon 
the  left  bank  of  the  Asopos,  distant  60  stadia  from 
Sicyon,  and  40  from  Phlins.  It  was  situated  upon 
tlie  summit  of  a  hill,  where  Titan,  the  brother  of 
the  Sun,  is  said  to  have  dwelt,  and  to  have  given 
his  name  to  the  spot.  It  was  celebrated  for  a  temple 
of  Asdefnos,  reported  to  have  been  built  by  Alex- 
ander, the  son  of  Machaon,  the  son  of  Asclepius. 
This  temple  still  existed  in  the  time  of  Pausanias, 
in  the  middle  of  a  grove  of  cypress  trees,  in  which 
the  servants  of  the  god  attended  to  the  patients  who 
came  thither  for  the  recoveiy  of  their  health. 
Within  the  temple  stood  statnes  of  Asclepus  and 
Hygieia,  and  of  the  heroes  Alexanor  and  Enamerion. 
There  was  also  a  temple  of  Athens  at  Titane,  uta- 
atad  upon  a  hill,  and  containing  an  ancient  wooden 
statue  of  the  goddess.  In  descending  fiora  the  bill 
there  was  an  altar  of  the  Winds.  (Pans,  ii  1 1.  §§ 
5—8,  ii.  12.  §  1,  ii.  27.  §  1.)  Stephanns  B. 
(«.  e.)  refers  the  TiTiivoid  t«  Xtimii  Kifnjpm  of 
Homer  (/{.  ii.  735)  to  Titane,  bnt  those  words  in- 
dicate a  mountain  in  Thessaly.  [Vol.  I.  p.  248,  b.] 
The  ruins  of  Titane  were  first  discovered  by  Boss. 
Leake  heard  that  there  were  some  ancient  foun- 
dations on  the  summit  of  the  hill  above  Lidpai, 
which  he  supposed  to  be  the  remains  of  the  temple 
of  Asclepios  at  Titane ;  bnt  although  Hellenic 
remains  exist  at  this  site,  there  can  be  no  doobt 
that  Titane  is  represented  by  the  more  important 
PaUotattron  situated  furtlier  S.,  and  a  few  minutes 
N.  of  the  village  of  Vow6nda.  This  PaleSkattron 
stands  upon  a  projecting  spur  of  the  mountains 
which  run  eastward  towards  the  Asopus,  and  ter- 
minate just  above  the  river  in  a  small  bill,  which 
is  snrrounded  by  beautiful  Hellenic  walls,  rising  to 
the  height  of  20  or  SO  ft.  on  the  S.  and  SW.  side, 
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and  flanked  by  three  or  four  quadnuiguUr  towers. 
On  this  hill  there  stands  a  chapel  of  St.  Tiyphon, 
containing  fragments  of  Doric  columns.  Tliis  was 
evidently  the  acropolis  of  the  ancient  city,  and  her« 
stood  the  temple  cf  Athena  mentioned  by  Pausanias. 
The  other  parts  of  this  projecting  ridge  are  covered 
with  ancient  foundations ;  and  upon  this  part  of  the 
mountain  the  temple  of  Asclepins  must  have  stood. 
(Leake,  A/orea,i  vol.  iii.  p.  354,  seq. ;  Boss,  Jieiten 
m  Pdopoimet,  p.  49,  esq.;  Cortins,  Pelopotmetot, 
vol.  ii.  p.  SCO,  seq.) 


PLAN  OF  TITAKK. 

A.  Vmngentroivdiula. 
I.  AcrapolU  of  I'ltana. 
t.  Temple  of  Asclepiui  and  surrounding  Buildings. 

TI'TANUS.     [Astkrhjh.] 

TITAKE'SIUS.     [Thkssaua.  p.  1166,a.] 

TITARUS.     [Thkssaua,  p.  1 166,  a.J 

TITHOREA.     [Nbos.] 

TITHRO'NIUM  (rapiirior  :  Eth.  Tiepmuis). 
a  frontier  town  of  Phods,  on  the  side  of  Doris.  Livy, 
who  calls  it  Tritonon,  deecribes  it  as  a  town  of  Doris 
(xxviii.  7),  bnt  all  other  writers  place  it  in  Fhocis. 
It  was  destroyed  by  the  army  of  Xerxes  together 
with  the  other  Phocian  towns.  It  is  placed  by  Pau- 
sanias in  the  plain  at  the  distance  of  IS  stadia  from 
Amphicleia.  The  site  of  Tithroninm  is  probably  in- 
dicated by  some  ruins  at  ifulU  below  Vertowi,  where 
a  torrent  unites  with  the  Cephissns.  (Herod,  viii. 
33;  Pans.  x.  3.  §  2,  x.  33.  §  11;  Steph.  B.  «.  v.; 
Leake,  Iforthem  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  87.) 

TITTHIUM.     [EpiDADBtJS,  p.  841,  a.] 

TITULCIA,  a  town  of  the  Carpetani  in  Hii- 
pania  Tarraconensis,  on  the  road  from  Emerita  to 
Caesarangusta  (/<n.  Ant.  pp.  436,  438,  &c.)  It 
seems  to  be  the  same  town  called  TiTovoKia  by 
Ptolemy  (iL  6.  §  57).  Variously  pUced  near  Tor- 
rejon,  at  Gettffe,  and  at  Bca^ona.         [T.  H.  D.] 

TITYRUS  (TiTifpot,  Strab.  x.  p.  479),  a  moun- 
tain in  the  NW.  port  of  Crete,  not  hr  from  Cydonia. 
Upon  it  was  the  sanctuary  or  temple  called  Dic- 
tynnaeum.  (Strab.  ib.)  One  of  its  spurs  fomied 
the  headUind  also  called  Tityrus  (Sladiaim.  p.  302) 
or  Psacum.    (Cope  Spado.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

TiUS  or  TIUM  (T(o»  or  Tlor:  Eth.  Tuu-ift). » 
town  on  the  coast  of  Bithym'a,  or,  according  to  others, 
belonging  to  Paphlagonia.  It  was  a  Greek  town 
situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Billaeus,  and 
seems  to  have  belonged  to  Paphlagonia  until  Prusias 
annexed  it  to  Bithynia.  (Memnon,  17 — 19;  Pomp. 
Mela,  i.  19;  Marcian,  p.  70;  Airian,  Peripl.  P.  E. 
p.  14;  Anon.  PeripL  P.  E.  p.  2.)  In  Strabo's  (xii. 
pp  542,  543,  56.5)  time.  Tins  was  only  a  small 
place  but  remarkable  as  the  Mrtbplace  of  Philetae- 
ms,  the  founder  of  the  royal  dynasty  of  Pergamnm. 
(Comp  Plin.  vi.  1.)  There  are  coina  of  Tins  as  late 
as  the  reign  of  Gallieuns,  on  which  the  etlmic  name 
appears  as  Tiowrf,  Teioi,  and  Ttiomii.  (Sestini, 
p.  71 ;  Eckhel,  u.  p.  438.)  [L.  S.] 

TLOS  (TKis  or  TAwt),  an  ancient  and  important 
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citj  of  Ljcia.  It  i*  not  often  mentioned  by  ancient 
writan,  bnt  we  know  from  Artemkioros  (^ap,  Strab, 
ziT.  p.  665)  that  it  ww  one  of  the  eix  cities  form- 
ing tbt  Ljciitn  confederacy.  Stnbo  ooljr  remarlu 
farther  tlut  it  wu  aitaated  on  the  road  to  Cibjra. 
(Comp.  Plin.  v.  28;  Plol.  v.  3.  §  5;  Steph.  B.  *.  r.; 
Hierod.  p.  659.)  Uotil  recently  the  uite  of  thin 
town  was  tmknown,  though  D'Anville  had  oorracUy 
conjectured  that  it  ought  to  be  looked  for  in  the  ral- 
1^  of  the  Xanthos.  Sir  C.  Fellowa  was  the  first  mo- 
dern trareller  who  saw  and  described  its  beantifttl 
remains,  the  identity  of  which  is  established  beyond 
a  doubt  by  inscriptions.  These  ruins  exist  in  the 
nppw  Tslley  of  the  Xanthna,  at  a  little  distance 
from  its  eastern  bank,  almost  due  north  of  the  city 
of  Xaathus,  and  about  5  miles  from  the  village  of 
Doover.  They  are,  says  Sir  Charles,  very  extenidTe, 
oooaisting  of  extremely  maasire  buildings,  suited 
only  for  palaoes ;  the  design  appears  to  be  Roman, 
but  not  the  mode  of  building  nor  the  inscriptions. 
The  original  city  must  have  been  demolished  in  very 
early  times,  and  the  finely  wrought  fragments  are 
now  seen  built  into  the  strong  walls,  which  have 
furtified  the  town  raised  upon  its  ruins.  The  thea- 
tre was  huT^,  and  the  most  highly  and  expensively 
finished  that  he  had  seen;  the  seats  not  only  are  ct 
marble,  but  the  marble  is  highly  wrought  and  has 
been  polished,  and  each  seat  has  an  overhanging 
cornice  often  supported  by  lions'  paws.  There  are 
also  ruins  of  several  other  ezteosire  buildings  with 
columns;  but  the  most  striking  feature  in  the  jdsce 
is  the  perfect  honeycomb  formed  in  the  sides  of  the 
acropolis  by  excavated  tombs,  which  are  cut  ont  of 
the  rock  with  architectural  ornaments,  in  the  form 
of  triangles,  &c,  some  showing  considerable  taste. 
(Fellows,  Atia  Mmor,  p.  S37,  foil,  Lj/da,  p.  133, 
fbIL,  where  some  of  the  remains  are  figured  and  a 
number  of  inaciiptions  given.)  [L.  S.] 

TUARUS.     [DuDoNA,  p.  783,  b.] 

TMOLUS  (T)u>Aot),  a  mountain  range  on  the 
south  of  Sardes,  forming  the  watershed  between  the 
basins  of  the  Uermus  in  the  north  and  the  Cayster 
in  the  south,  and  being  connected  in  the  east  with 
Mount  Heasogis.  It  was  said  to  have  received  its 
name  fnm  a  Lydian  king  Timolns,  whence  Ovid 
(^MeL  vi.  16)  gives  this  name  to  the  mountain  it- 
self. Uount  Tmolus  was  celebrated  for  the  ex- 
cellent wine  growing  on  its  slopes  (Virg.  Georg.  it 
97;  SeaecPJuxn.  602;  Enrip.  Bacch.  65,64;  Strab. 
xiv.  p.  637 ;  Plin.  v.  30).  It  was  equidly  rich  in 
metals ;  and  the  river  Pactolus,  which  had  its  source 
in  Mount  Tmolus,  at  one  time  carried  from  its  in- 
terior a  rich  supply  of  gold.  (Strab.  xiil  pp.  591, 
610,  625;  Plin.  xxxiii.  43;  comp.  Hom.7i.  ii.  373; 
Aeach.  Pert.  SO:  Herod,  i.  84,  93,  v.  101 ;  PtoL  v. 
2. 1  13;  Dion.  Per.  831.)  On  the  highest  summit 
ef  Mount  Tmolus,  the  Persians  erected  a  marble 
watch-tower  oommanding  a  view  of  the  whole  of  ibe 
surrounding  country  (Stiab.  xlii.  p.  625).  The  Turks 
DOW  call  the  mountain  Bom  Dagh.  (Itichter,  Wail- 
/aAr«en,pp.512,519.)  [L.  S.] 

TMOLUS.  a  town  of  Lydia,  situated  on  Mount 
Tmolus,  which  was  destroyed  during  the  great 
earthquake  in  a.  D.  19.  (Tac.  Arm.  ii.  47 ;  PUd.  t. 
30;  Euseb.  Ckron.  ad  Attn.  V.  Tib.;  Niceph.CalL 
L  17.)  Some  coins  are  extant  with  the  inseriptioil 
TfiwAslTui'.   (Sestini,  p.  114.)  [L.8.] 

TO'BIUS  ItMios  or  TowSiot,  Ptol.  ii.  3.  §  5),  a 
river  on  the  western  coast  of  Britannia  Komana,  now 
Uie  Totoy.  [T.  H.  D.] 

TOCAE  (Tiitoi),  a  very  large  city  of  Nnmulia, 
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mentioned  only  by  Diodonis  (xz.  57),  is  perhaps  tb« 
same  as  TuccA. 

TOCHARI  (Tifxopoi,  Ptol.  vi.  II.  §  6X a  power- 
ful Scythian  people  in  Bartriaoa,  which  also  itprcac' 
itself  to  the  £.  of  the  Jaxartes  over  a  portion  ti 
Sogdiana,  and  even  as  iiir  as  the  borders  of  Seiita. 
(Plin.  vi.  17.  s.  SO;  Amm.  Maic  xxiiL  6.  § 
67.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

TOCOLOSIDA  (ToKoKirOa,  PtoL  ir.  1.  §  14X 
the  most  southern  place  in  the  Koman  possession  in 
Hanreunia  Tingitana.  {Itm.AttL  p.  23)  Variuasly 
idoilified  with  MagiUa,  Fortm  near  Sidi  Caaeai, 
and  Mergo  or  Amergo.  [T.  H.  D.] 

TOCOSANNA  (1  o«oo«t»»a,  Ptol.  vii.  2.  §  S), 
a  river  which  aOhi  into  the  Bag  o/Batgalat  iU  NE. 
end.  It  is  probably  that  now  called  the  river  of 
iirroom,  which  ia  formed  by  the  junction  near  its 
mouth  of  three  other  rivers,  (Lassen,  Mop  o/Amc 
India.)  [V]. 

TODUCAE(TaSo£icai,  also  Aoi!ccuorTo(awi«ro, 
Ptd.  iv.  2.  §  21),  a  pe<^  in  Manretania  Caesarieo- 
sis,  on  the  left  bonk  of  the  Ampsaga.     [T.  U.  U.] 

TOE'SOBIS  (To«ro«<i,  Ptol.  iL  3.  §  2),  a  riveroo 
the  western  coast  of  Britannia  Bonuma,  now  ths 
Conaas.  [T.  H.  D.] 

TOGARtlAH.    [AumaiA.] 

TOGISONUS  {BaccUgliune),  a  river  of  Tenelia, 
meotiaosd  only  by  Pliny,  who  describes  it  aa  flowing 
through  the  territory  of  Palavinm,  and  cintribnting 
a  part  of  its  waters  to  the  artifitial  canak  called 
the  Foesiones  Philislinae,  as  well  as  to  form  the 
port  of  Bmndulus  (Plin.  iii.  16.  s.  20.)  The 
rivers  in  this  part  of  Italy  have  changed  tlieir 
cotuse  BO  frequently  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  iden- 
tify them  :  but  the  most  probable  conjecture  is  that 
the  Togisonns  of  Pliny  is  the  modem  BaccUgUtme, 
one  arm  of  which  stUl  flows  into  the  sea  near  the 
Porlo  di  BroKdoh,  while  the  other  joins  the 
Brenta  (Medoaous)  under  the  walls  of  Padoma 
(Patavium).  [E.  H.  B.] 

TOLBIAOUM,in  North  Gallia,  on  the  mid  frrnn 
Auv'usta  Trevirorum  (Trier)  to  Colcnia  Agrippina 
{Cologne).  The  distance  of  TolUacum  from  Co- 
lonia  is  xvi.  in  the  Antonine  Itin.  Tolbiaeom  is 
Zitpick,  south-west  of  £onn,  on  the  direct  nod  from 
Trier  to  Cologne.  The  words  "  vicm  supememm  * 
or  "  vicus  supenorum,"  which  occur  in  the  MSS.  of 
the  Itiu.  after  the  name  "  Tulbiaco,"  have  nitf  been 
ezphuned.  Several  writers  have  propobed  to  alter 
them.  Tacitus  {Bitt.  iv.  79)  phu»8  Tolbiacnm 
within  the  limits  of  the  territoiy  of  the  Agrippi- 
nenies  or  the  Cokaiia  Agrippina.  [G.  L.J 

TOLENTI'NUM  or  TOLLENTI'NDM  (£«i. 
Tolentinas,  atia:  Totentino),  a  town  of  Picenum,  ia 
the  valley  of  the  Fluxor  or  CUeati,  about  12  miles 
below  Camerinnm  (Canierino).  It  is  mentioned  by 
Pliny  among  the  municipal  towns  of  Picenum,  and 
its  municipal  rank  is  attested  by  the  Liber  Coloni- 
arum,  which  mentions  the  "  ager  Tulentinus,"  and 
by  inscriptions.  (Plin.  iii.  13.  s.  18;  Lib.  CoL  ppt 
226,259;  Orell. /nscr. 2474:  Grater, /user. ]^  194. 
2,  410.  2.)  The  modern  city  li  TokxtiHo,  which 
retains  the  ancient  site  as  well  as  name,  is  situated 
on  the  pre^ient  highroad  from  Borne  to  Ancooa  :  but 
as  no  ancient  road  descended  the  valley  of  the  Flusor, 
the  name  is  not  fiiund  in  the  Itineraries.     [E-  H.  B.] 

TOLE'KUS  (ruroBo),  a  river  of  Central  Italy, 
which  rises  in  Uie  monntaius  between  Caneoli  aiid 
the  lake  t^icinus,  flows  witliin  a  short  distance  of 
tlio  walls  of  the  farmer  city,  and  Mis  into  the  Veil- 
nns  a  few  miles  below  Keate.    Its  name  is  me£- 
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TOLERITIU. 
HoaiA  only  by  Ovid  and  Onxiios,  in  reference  to  a 
great  battle  fonght  on  its  banks  during  the  Sucial 
War,  between  the  Boman  coosnl  Rntilins  and  the 
Marsi,  in  which  the  Romans  were  defeated  Vitli 
pn»t  slangbter  and  Rntilius  himself  slain.  (Ovid, 
FatL  vi.  665;  Ores.  v.  18.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

TOLE'BIUM  (ToKipioy,  Steph.  B. :  Eth.ToXtfio'os, 
Toleriensis:  FaimorUone  f),  an  ancient  town  of 
Latinm,  the  name  of  which  occnra  in  the  early 
Roman  history,  bnt  which  appears  to  have  ceased  to 
exist  at  an  early  period.  Its  name  is  fonnd  in  the 
list  given  by  Dionysios  of  the  thirty  Latin  cities 
which  formed  the  league  in  b.  c  493  (Dionys.  v. 
61,  according  to  the  Vatican  MS.;  Niebnhr,  voL  ii. 
note  21):  and  it  is  again  mentioned  among  the 
places  taken  by  Coriolonus  at  the  head  of  the 
Volsdan  army  in  B.&  486  (Diouys.  viii.  17 ;  Pint. 
Coriol.  28).  According  to  the  narrative  given  by 
Dionysios,  and  by  Plutarch  who  copies  him,  it  was 
the  6nt  place  attacked  by  Coriolanns  in  that  cam- 
paign, and  ita  reduction  was  followed  in  succession 
by  that  of  Sola,  Labicum,  Pedum  and  Gorbio.  It 
is  singular  tliat  no  mention  of  Toleriom  occurs  in 
the  narrative  of  the  same  operations  by  Livy  (ii.  39), 
and  it  seems  probable  that  the  name  of  Trebiam, 
which  is  found  in  that  author  (for  which  the  best 
MSS.  give  Trebiam),  is  a  corruption  for  Tolerium,  a 
name  otherwise  little  known  and  therefore  liable  to 
alteration  by  copyists.  (Cluver.  Ital.  p.  969  ; 
Bormann,  JU-lMtiniecht  Choroffraplue,  p.  203.) 
The  only  other  notice  of  Tolerium  is  found  in  Pliny, 
who  enomerates  the  "  Tolerienses"  among  the  "po- 
puli"  of  Latinm  who  had  formerly  shared  in  the 
sacrifices  on  the  Alban  Mount,  bnt  were  in  his  time 
atterly  extinct  (iii.  5.  a.  9).  We  Itave  no  aoconnt 
of  the  period  of  its  destruction  or  final  decay.  The 
only  clue  to  its  position  is  that  derived  from  the 
narratives  above  referred  to,  and  it  seems  very  doubt- 
fnl  how  far  we  are  justified  in  drawing  strict  topo- 
graphical inferences  from  such  relations.  It  may, 
however,  be  admitted  as  probalile  that  Tolerinm  was 
situated  in  the  same  neighbonrhood  with  Bola, 
Labicum,  and  Pedum;  and  the  conjecture  of  Nibby, 
who  would  place  it  at  Valmontvne,  derives  at  least 
some  support  from  the  cii-cumstance  that  the  latter 
town  stands  just  at  the  source  of  the  river  Sacco, 
called  in  ancient  times  the  Trerus  or  Tolerus 
[Thkrus].  The  name  of  Vcdmontone,  is  of  modem 
origin,  but  it  in  all  probability  occupies  an  andent 
site:  some  vestiges  of  its  ancient  walls  are  still 
visible,  as  well  as  some  remains  of  Roman  date, 
while  the  scarped  sides  of  the  rocks  which  surround 
it,and  renderthe  position  one  of  great  natural  strength, 
abound  in  ancient  sepulchres.  Cell,  however,  regards 
it  as  the  site  of  Vitellia  rather  tiian  Tolerium,  a 
conjecture  which  has  also  much  to  recommend  it. 
[ViTEUJA.]  Valmonione  is  5  miles  S.  afPatatrina 
and  about  3  miles  beyond  Luffnuno,  on  the  line  of 
the  modem  Via  Latins,  and  26  firom  Rome.  (Kibby, 
Dmtomi,  vol  iiL  pp.  370, 377 ;  Gell,  Top.  of  Some, 
p.  436;  Abeken,  Mittd-Italien,  p.  76.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

TOLE'TUM  (T.^Mtoi-,  Ptol.  iL  6.  §  57:  Etk. 
Toletani,  Plin.  Ui.  3.  b.4;  Orelli,  Inter.  n&  980), 
the  capital  of  the  Carpetani,  in  Hispania  Tar- 
raconensis,  ntnated  on  the  Tagns,  and  on  the  road 
from  Einerita  to  Caasaraugusta,  and  connected  also 
by  anotherroad  with  Laminium.  (/(m.  Ant  pp.  43d, 
446.)  It  was  a  very  strong  town,  thongh  only  of 
moderate  size,  and  famed  for  its  manufacture  of 
arms  and  steel-ware.  (Lir.  xxxv.  7,  22,  zxxix,  30; 
Gntt.  Cyntg.  341;  cf.  Miuano,   Dixioa.  viiL  p. 
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453.)  According  to  an  old  Spanish  tradition,  To- 
ledo was  fbnnded  in  the  year  540  B.  o.  by  Jewish 
colonists,  who  named  it  Tokdoch,  that  is,  "  mother 
of  people,"  whence  we  might  perhaps  infer  a  Phoo- 
nidan  settlement.  (Cf.  Minano,  {.  c. ;  Puente,  Tra- 
veb,  i.  p.  27.)  It  is  still  called  Toledo,  and  con- 
tains several  remains  of  Roman  antiquities,  and 
espedally  the  nuns  of  a  circus.  (Cf.  Flurez,  Esp, 
Sagr.  v.  p.  22;  Puente,  i.  p.  165,  seq.)  [T.  H.D.J 

TOLLAPIS  (ToAuf™,  Ptol.  ii.  3.  §  33),  a  small 
island  on  the  E.  coast  of  Albion,  opposite  to  the 
eonntry  of  tlie  Trinobantes.  Sheppy  seems  the  only 
island  with  which  it  is  at  all  possible  to  identify  it; 
yet  it  lies  farther  S.  than  tlie  account  of  Ptolemy 
appears  to  indicate.  [T.  H.  D.] 

TOLISTOBOGII,  TOLISTOBOGI,  or  TOLIS- 
TOBOIL     [Gaijitia.] 

TOLLENTl'NUM.    [Tolkntisum.] 

TOLOBIS,  a  coast  town  of  the  Ilercaones.  in 
Hispania  Tameonensis.  (Mela,  ii.  6.)    [T.  H.  D.] 

TO'LOPHON  {ToKoipiir:  Eth.  ToAo^woi),  a 
town  of  ihe  Locri  Ozulae,  poesessing  a  large  harbour 
according  to  Dicaearehus  (66;  comp.  Tbuc  iii.  101 ; 
Stepb.  B.  :  v.).  According  to  Leake  it  occupied 
the  valley  of  kUett.  (Jforthem  Greeee,  vol.  ii.  p. 
620.) 

TOLO'SA  or  THOLO'SA  (ToXtivm,  To\«ir«i, 
TdXoira,  Dion  Cass,  xxxviii.  c.  32 :  Eti.  Tolusates, 
Tolosenses,  Tolosani),  in  Gallia,  is  TouUmte,  in  tlie 
department  of  Haute-Garonne,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Coronne. 

The  identity  of  Tolosa  and  Toahtue  is  easily 
proved  from  the  Itineraries  and  other  evidence.  In 
Caesar's  time  Tolosa  was  within  the  Roman  Pro\ancia. 
(A  G.  i.  1 0.)  When  Caesar  is  speaking  of  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Helvetii  to  migrate  into  the  country  of  the 
Santones,  he  remarks  that  the  Santones  are  not  far 
from  the  territory  of  the  Tolosates,  who  are  in  the 
Provincia.  He  conddered  that  it  would  be  dan- 
gerous tu  the  Provincia  if  the  warlike  Helvetii,  the 
enemies  of  Rome,  should  be  so  near  to  on  open 
country,  which  produced  a  great  deal  of  grain. 
The  commentators  have  foand  some  difficulty  in 
Caesar's  expression  about  the  proximity  cf  the  San- 
tones and  the  Tolosates,  for  the  Nitiobriges  and 
Petrocorii  were  between  the  Santones  and  the  Tol*. 
sates;  but  Caesar  only  means  to  say  that  the  Hel- 
vetii in  the  country  of  the  Santones  would  be  dan- 
gerous neighbours  to  the  Provincia.  In  Caesar's 
time  Tolosa  and  Carcase,  both  in  the  basin  of  the 
Garonne,  were  fully  organised  as  a  part  of  the 
Provincia ;  for  when  P.  Crassus  invaded  Aquitania, 
he  snmmoned  soldiers  from  the  mu.ster-rolls  of  these 
towns  to  join  his  army.  (£.  G.  iii.  20.)  Tolosa 
being  situated  on  the  neck  of  Und  where  Gallia  is 
narrowest  [Gaixia  Tiiansalpina,  Vol.  I.  p.  949] 
and  in  a  position  easy  of  access  from  the  west, 
north,  and  east,  was  one  of  the  places  threatened  by 
the  Galli  in  the  great  rising  of  b.  c.  52 ;  but  Caesar 
with  bis  nsnal  vigilance  protected  the  province  on 
this  side  by  placing  a  force  at  Tolosa.  (B.  G. 
vii.  7.) 

Tolosa  was  an  old  town  of  the  Volcae  Tectosages 
which  existed  *  probably  many  centuries  before  it 
was  conquered  by  the  Romans.  A  great  quantity 
of  gold  and  silver  was  collected  there,  the  gold  the 
produce  of  the  auriferous  region  near  the  Pyrenees, 
and  both  the  precious  metals  the  offerings  of  Gallic 
superstition.  The  treasure  was  kept  in  chambers 
in  the  temples,  and  also  in  sacred  tanks.  This  is 
the  story  of  Posidonins  (Strab.  iv.  p.  188),  who  had 
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travelled  !n  Gkllia;  and  it  is  more  probable  tban 
the  tradition  tliat  tlie  gold  of  Toloea  waa  tlie  pro- 
dooe  of  the  plunder  of  Delphi  b;  Brennos  and 
his  men,  among  whom  it  ia  sud  there  wei«  aome 
Teetosages  (Jastin,  xzxii.  c.  3) ;  for  it  ia  ytry 
doubtful  if  any  of  Brenniu'  aoldiera  got  back  to 
Gallia,  if  we  admit  that  thej  came  from  Gallia. 
Tolosa  was  in  some  kind  of  alliance  with  Rome 
(Dion  Cass,  xxziv.  97)  abont  B.  a  106 ;  bnt  the 
Tentones  and  Cimbri  at  tliis  time  had  broken  into 
Gallia,  and  fear  or  policy  induced  the  Toloeates  to 
side  with  them.  Q.  Serrilins  Caepio  (consul  B.  c. 
IU6)  made  this  a  pretext  for  attacking  Toloaa, 
which  he  took  and  plundered  of  its  tteasores,  either 
in  B.  a  106  or  in  the  following  year.  This  act  of 
sacrilege  was  supposed  to  bare  been  punished  by 
the  gods,  for  Caepio  was  defeated  by  the  Cimbri 
B.  o.  105,  and  bis  army  was  destroyed.  (Lir.  £pit. 
67;  Orosins,  t.  IS;  Gell.  ill.  9.)  The  treasure  of 
Toloaa  never  reached  Rome,  and  perhaps  Caepio 
himself  laid  hold  of  some  of  it.  Hovever  this  may 
be,  the  "Aurum  Tolosanum"  became  a  proverb. 
All  who  bad  tooched  the  consecrated  treasure  came 
to  a  miserable  end.  It  seems  that  there  was  in- 
qniiy  made  into  the  matter  at  Borne,  for  Cicero 
{De  Ifat.  Deorum,  iiL  30)  speaks  of  a  "  quaastio 
aori  Tolosani.' 

The  Toloaani  or  Tolosatea  wers  that  division  of 
the  Tectoeages  which  was  nearest  to  the  Aquitanii 
A  place  called  Fines,  between  Toloea  and  Oarcaao, 
denotes  the  boundary  of  the  territory  of  Tulosa  in 
that  direction,  as  this  term  often  indicates  a  terri- 
torial limit  in  the  Boman  geography  of  Gallia 
[FiHsa]  ;  and  another  pUce  named  Fines  marks 
the  boundary  on  the  north  between  the  Tolosatce 
and  the  Cadurci. 

Pliny  (IiL  4)  mentions  Tolosa  among  the  Op- 
pida  Latins  of  Narbonensia,  or  those  towns  which 
had  the  Latinitaa,  and,  as  Ptolemy  (ii.  10.  §  9) 
names  it  a  Colonia,  we  must  suppose  that  it 
was  made  a  Colonia  Latina.  Toloaa  maintained  ita 
importance  nnder  tlie  Empire.  Ausonius  (Onfo 
/fob.  Uri.  xii.)  describes  Tolosa  as  surrounded  by  a 
brick  wall  of  great  circuit,  and  as  a  populous  city, 
which  had  sent  out  inhabitants  enough  to  found 
four  other  cities.  The  name  Palladia,  which  Martial 
(£;).  ix.  101),  Sidonius  Apollinaris,  and  Ausonius 
give  to  Tolosa  appears  to  refer  to  the  cultivation  of 
the  liberal  arts  in  this  Gallic  city — 

**  Te  sibi  Palbidiae  antetnlit  toga  docta  Toloeae." 

(Anson.  ParttU.  iiL  6  ;  and  Commtm.  Profat. 
£urdig.  xvii.  7.)  [G.  L.] 

TOLOUS,  a  place  of  the  Ilergetes  in  HIspania 
Tamcunensis.  (/(in.  Ant.  p.  391.)  Probably  Mon- 
KM.  [T.H-D.] 

TO'MABUS.  [DoDONA,  p.  783,  b.^ 
TOME'RUS  (TdtLripos,  Arrian,  Ind.  24),  a  river, 
or  rather  torrent  of  Gedrosia,  called  Tonberos  or 
Tnmberos  by  Pliny  (vi.  23.  s.  25.  §  93,  ed.  SiUig.), 
and  Tubero  by  Mela  (iii.  7).  According  to  the  dis- 
tances in  Arrian,  this  river  is  the  ituUow  or 
Jliagul, 

TOMEUS.  [Mbssbnia,  p.  341,  b.] 
TOMIS  or  TOMI  (T6fut,  Sirab.  vii.  p.  319; 
Or.  TV.  iii.  9.  33;  Geogr.  Bav.  iv.  6,  &c.:  r6iica, 
Ptul.  iii.  10.  §  8;  Tomi,  Plin.  iv.  11.  a.  18;  Stat. 
S.  i.  2,  255;  /tin.  Ant  p.  227,  &&;  in  Mela,iL  2, 
Toinoe:  we  also  find  the  Greek  form  To/uis, 
Stepb.  B.  $.  v.;  Arrian,  Per.  P.  Eux.  p.  24),  a 
town  of  Lower   Moesia,  on  the  Euxine,  and  the 
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capital  of  the  district  of  Scythia  Miaor  (Soma. 
H.  Eccl  vil  25;  Hierqcl.  p.  637).  It  was  ntoatsd 
at  a  distance  of  abont  300  stadia  or  36  milea  from 
Istros  or  Istropolis  (Anon.  Per.  P.  Enm.  f.  IS; 
/(in.  AnL  p.  227),  but  according  to  the  Tab.  Peut. 
40  miles.  It  was  a  Milesisn  colony,  and  acoording 
to  the  legend  the  place  where  Medea  cut  up  ber 
brother's  body,  or  where  their  fiither  AeStes  got 
together  and  buried  the  pieces  (Ov.  {.  e.;  ApoUod.  L 
9,  25;  Hygin.  Fob.  13.)  The  legend  ia  no  donbt 
eoonecled  with  the  name  of  ue  town,  which, 
however,  is  still  better  known  as  tlie  place  of 
banishment  of  Ovid.  Mow  Tbautmr  or  Jem  Pmt- 
gold.  [T.  H.  D.] 


OOIB  OF  TOMIS   OB  TOMI. 

TO'MISA  (Tiiwra:  Elk.  Tofuinirii,  Tofunit,  a 
town  of  Sopbene,  in  Armenia,  was  ceded  by  La- 
cullns  to  the  Cappadodans.  (Polyb.  xxzir.  13; 
Strab.  xii.  p.  535,  xiv.  pp  663,  664;  Steplu  B.  a.  r.) 

TONBEROS.     [ToMKRCS.] 

TONICE.     [NiooHia  Dbomhs.] 

TONOSA,  a  town  of  Csppadocia,  50  milea  fron 
Sebastia,  still  caUed  romit.  (/(.  J«(.  pp^  181, 182, 
212.) 

TONSUS,  <ir  TONZUS  (T<inro>,  Zos.  u.  S2.  §  8  ; 
cf.  Lampr.  EUtg.  7),  the  principal  tributary  cf  the 
Hebrus  in  Thrace.  It  rises  in  tlie  Haemos :  its 
general  course  for  about  70  miles  is  almost  doe  E.; 
it  then  makes  a  sudden  bend  to  the  S,  and,  after  a 
farther  southerly  course  of  nearly  the  aame  length, 
falls  into  the  Hebms,  a  short  distance  {ram  Hadriaas- 
polis.     Now  TVmcsa  or  Tooadja.  [J.  B.] 

TOPI'BIS  (Plin.  iv.  11.  s.  18;  Toxipit  orTe»». 
pis,  PtoL  iii.  11.  §  IS),  or  Topibus  (/L  Ant.  pu  321; 
in  p.  331,  it  is  cumpted  into  Ot<^ns  ;  and  in 
It  Hier.  p.  603,  into  Epyraa;  Tab.  /Vat;  Towh^m, 
Hierod.  p.  634),  a  town  in  tlie  SW.  of  Tbraee,  a  little 
NE.from  the  mouth  of  the  Nestus,ai>d  a  short  dtstann 
W.  of  Abdera.  In  the  time  of  Prcoopioa  (R.  G.  in. 
38)  it  was  the  first  of  the  maritime  cities  of  Thrae^ 
and  is  described  as  distant  12  days'  jounieyfTaa 
Byzantium.  Very  Utile  is  known  about  thia  piaos. 
In  later  times  it  was  called  Rhnsiaa  (TairMr, 
HierocL  L  c.;  cf.  Aposposm.  Geo.  in  Hndaui.  iv. 
p^  42  ;  and  Anna  Comn.  p.  212),  and  was  the  seat 
ofabishc^c  (^Conc  Ciaked.")  Justinian  icboilt 
its  walls,  which  had  been  demolished,  and  made  them 
stronger  thsn  before.  (Procop.  d»  Aed.  iv.  11.) 
According  to  Paul  Lucas  and  Boadpne,  the  moJeaa 
7Vw6iir  occupies  its  site;  bat  Lapie  identifiea  it  willi 
Kora-Guiena.  [J.  B.1 

TOREA'TAE.     [ToBJtraK.] 

TOBECCADAE.    [Tubktae.] 

TO'RETAE  (TofMToi,  Staph  B.  s.  r.;  Diosvi. 
Per.  682;  Plin.  vi.  5;  MeU,  i.  2;  Avien.  Orb.  Tar. 
867)  or  TOBEA'TAE  (Top«aTm.  Strab.  xi.  p.  495)* 
a  tribe  of  the  Maeotae  in  Asiatic  Sannalia.  Ptolnay 
(v.  9.  §  9)  mentions  a  Tofwrurik  iicpii  in  Asiaoe 
Sarmatia;  and  in  another  passage  (iii.  5.  $  X5)  he 
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Bpeaks  of  the  TopcmccUai  as  a  people  in  Earopean 
Sarmatia,  who  are  perhapa  tlie  same  as  the  Teniae 
or  Toreatae. 

TORNADOTUS,  a  small  river  of  Assyria,  men- 
tioned by  Pliny  (vi.  27.  a.  31),  and  a  tributary  of 
the  Tigris.  It  is  probably  the  same  stream  as  that 
noticed  by  Xenophon  nnder  the  name  of  the  Physcos. 
X,Anab.  ii.  4.  §  25.)  It  may  be  the  modem  Toma 
or  Odomeh.  Mannert  (vL  2.  p^  317)  tnkea  it  to  be 
the  same  as  the  Adiabas  of  Ammianus  (xxiii.  6) ;  bnt 
the  Adiahag  is  more  likely  to  be  that  elsewhere 
called  the  Zabatus  (now  Zdb).  TV.] 

TORNATES,  an  Aqailanian  people,  whose  name 
in  pnaerred  in  Pliny  (ir.  19).  There  is  no  indi- 
ration  of  their  position,  unless  it  be  the  name  Tour- 
nai,  a  small  town  on  the  Arrot,  a  branch  of  the 
A  dour,  and  in  the  diocese  of  Tarbet,  which,  under 
the  name  of  Tnrba,  was  the  chief  place  of  the 
Bigenrione*.     [Bioerriomes.]  [G.  L.] 

TORONAICUS  SINUS.     [Torowk.] 

TORCNE  (Tapdmi:  Eth.  ropvrcuos),  a  town  of 
Chalcidice  in  Macedonia,  sitnated  npon  the  SW. 
coast  of  the  peninsuhi  of  Sithonia.  It  was  sud  to 
have  derived  its  name  from  Tomne,  a  daughter  of 
Proetens  or  Poseidon  and  Phoenice.  (Steph.  B. 
«.  V.  Topdvri.')  It  was  a  Greek  colony,  founded  by 
the  Chalcidians  of  Euboea,  and  appears  to  have  been 
originally  the  chief  settlement  of  ihe  Chalcidians  in 
these  parts.  Hence  the  gulf  lying  between  the  pen- 
insulas of  Sithonia  and  Tonme  was  generally  called 
the  Toronaean,  now  the  Ou{f  of  KauinMra. 
(TofcmalKit  KiSkvot,  Steph.  B.  *.  V.  TopAn);  Ptol. 
iii.  13.  §  13;  ToptaotKhs  K6\rot,  Strab.  vil  p.  330; 
Scymn.  Ch.  640;  Toronaicum  mare,  Liv.  xliv.  II; 
Toronaens  sinus,  Tac.  Atm.  v.  10.)  Like  the  other 
Greek  cities  in  these  parts,  Torane  fnmiahed  ships 
and  men  to  the  army  of  Xerxes  in  his  invasion  of 
Greece.  (Hen:d.  vii.  122.)  After  the  Persian  War 
Torone  came  under  the  dominion  of  Athens.  In  B.o. 
424  a  party  in  the  town  opened  the  gates  to  Brasidas, 
but  it  was  retaken  by  Cleon  two  years  afterwards. 
(Thuc.  iv.  110,  seq.,  v.  2.)  At  a  later  time  it 
seems  to  have  been  subject  to  Olynthus,  since  it  was 
recovered  by  the  Athenian  general  Timothetu. 
(Diudor.  xy.  81.)  It  was  annexed  by  Philip,  along 
with  the  other  Chalcidian  cities,  to  the  Macedonian 
empire.  (Diodor.  xvi.  53.)  In  the  war  against 
Petsens,  B.  o.  169,  it  was  attacked  by  a  K>nian 
fleet,  but  without  success.  (Liv.  zliv.  12.)  Tbeo- 
phrastos  rehited  that  the  Egyptian  bean  grew  in  a 
marsh  near  Tonme  (ap.  A  then.  iii.  p.  72,  d.);  and 
Archestratns  mentions  a  particular  kind  of  huh,  for 
which  Torone  was  celebrated  (ap.  A  then.  vii.  p.  310, 
c).  The  harbour  of  Torone  was  called  Cophos 
(Kw^s),  or  "  deaf,"  because  being  separated  from 
the  sea  by  two  narrow  passages,  the  noise  of  the 
waves  was  never  heard  there :  hence  the  proverb 
naxpirfpos  rov  Toptnuiov  \in4yot.  (Strab,  viL  p. 
330;  Mela,  ii.  3;  Zenob.  Prov.  Graec.  cent.  iv.  pr. 
68.)  This  port  is  apparently  the  same  as  the  one 
called  by  Thncydides  (v.  2)  the  harbour  of  the  Co- 
lophonians,  which  he  describes  as  only  a  little  way 
from  the  city  of  the  Torunaeans.  Leake  conjectures 
that  we  ought  perhaps  to  read  Kag^f  instead  of 
KoAo^vluy.  It  is  still  called  Kn/o,  and  Torone 
likewise  retains  its  ancient  name.  (Leake,  Northern 
Greece,  vol.  ilL  pp.  119.  155,  455.) 

TOKYNE  (Topivri,  Plut.  Ant.  62;  Topdyil.  Ptol- 
iii.  14.  §  5),  a  town  of  Thesprotia  in  Ejieinis,  off 
which  the  fleet  of  Augustus  was  moored  a  short 
time  before  the  battle  of  Actiun,  seems  from  the 
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erder  of  the  names  in  Ptolemy  to  have  stobd  in  one 
of  the  baya  between  the  month  of  the  river  Thyatuis 
and  Sybota,  probably  at  Parga.  (Leake,  tforthem 
Greece,  vol.  i.  p.  103,  voL  iiL  p,  s!) 

TOTTAEUM,  a  place  in  Bithynia  of  uncertain 
site  (/(.  Ant.  p.  141 ;  It  Hierot.  p.  573,  where  it  is 
called  Tntaium ;  ConcU.  Choked,  p.  98);  but  some 
look  for  its  site  near  Geheh,  and  others  near  Karet' 
haa.  [L.  S  ] 

TOXANDRL  These  inhabitants  of  North  Gallia 
are  first  mentioned  by  Pliny  (iv.  17)  in  a  passaice 
which  has  been  biterpreted  several  ways.  Pliny's 
Belgica  is  limited  on  the  north  by  the  Scaldis 
(Schelde).  [Gauja  Trahs.,  Vol.  L  p.  960.]  Pliny 
ssys :  "  A  Scaldi  incniunt  extera  Tiixandri  pluribus 
uoniinibus.  DeindeMenapii,Morini."  D'Anvilleand 
others  explain  **  extera  "  to  signiiy  beyond  the  limit* 
of  the  Schelde,  that  is,  nwth  and  east  of  this 
boundary;  and  Cluver  places  the  Tuxaiidri  in  the 
ishinds  of  Zeeland.  D'Anville  supposes  timt  they  took 
a  part  of  their  territory  from  the  Menapii,  and  that 
this  newly  acquired  country  was  the  Campen  north 
of  Brabant  and  the  bishopric  of  Liege,  This  con- 
jecture  is  supposed  to  be  confirmed  by  the  passage 
of  Ammianus  Marcellinos  (xrii.  8),  in  which  he 
says  that  Julian  marched  against  the  Fraud  named 
Salii,  who  had  dared  to  fix  themselves  on  Roman 
ground  "  apud  Toxiaudriam  locum."  The  geogn^ 
phers  who  are  best  acquainted  with  the  Netherlands 
fix  Toxiandri  locus  at  Teuender  Lo,  a  small  place 
in  the  Campen  to  the  north  ol  BraianL  Ukert 
{GaUien,  p.  372)  giree  a  difliirent  meaning  to  tlie 
word '-  extera."  He  remarks  that  Pliny,  describing 
the  north  coast  of  Europe  (iv.  14),  says  :  "  Toto 
autem  hue  uiari  ad  Scaldim  usque  iluvium  Ger- 
manicae  accolunt  gentes,"  and  he  .then  enumerate* 
the  peoples  as  far  as  the  Scaldis.  Afterwards 
(e.  17)  he  adds  "  a  Scaldi  incolunt,"  &c ;  and  a 
few  lines  i'urtlier,  a  word  *  introrsos  "  is  apposed  to 
this  "extera";  from  which  Ukert  concludes  that 
"  extera  "  here  means  the  coast  country,  a  meaning 
which  it  has  in  two  othei'  passages  of  Pliny  (ii.  67, 
iv.  13).  After  describing  the  nations  which  occupy 
the  "  extera,"  or  coast,  Pliny  mentions  the  people* 
in  the  interior,  and  in  the  third  place  the  Germanio 
peoples  on  the  Rhine.  Arcunlingly  Ukert  conclude* 
that  we  must  look  for  the  TuxanUri  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Ghent  and  Bnge$.  [G.  L.J 

TRACANA  (TfKUiira,  PtoL  ui.  5.  §  27),  an 
inland  city  of  European  Sarmatia.        [T.  H.  D.l 

TRACHISorTRACHIN  (Jpaxh,  Herod,  Thuc, 
et  alii;  Tpaxl",  Strab.:  Eth.  Tpaxlnot).  1.  A  city 
of  Malls,  in  the  dislrict.'called  ufter  it  Trachinia. 
It  stood  m  a  plain  at  the  foot  of  Mu  Oela,  a  little  to 
the  N.  or  rather  W.  of  Thermopylae,  and  derived  its 
name  from  the  rocks  which  surronnded  the  plain. 
It  commanded  the  approach  to  Thermopybe  from 
The8saly,and  was,  from  its  position,  of  great  military 
importance.  (Herud.  viL  176;  Stnib.  ix.  p.  428; 
Steph.  B.  «.  t>)  The  entrance  to  the  1'nichinisn 
plain  was  only  half  a  plethrura  in  breadth,  but  the 
suriiice  of  the  phdn  was  22,000  plethra,  according 
to  Herodotn*.  The  same  writer  states  ttuit  the  city 
Trachis  was  A  stadia  from  the  river  Melas,  and  that 
the  river  A.iopus  issued  from  a  gorge  in  the  munn- 
tains,  to  the  S.  of  Trachis.  (Henid.  viL  198.) 
According  to  Thncydides,  Trachis  was  40  staoia 
from  Thermopylae  and  20  from  the  sea  (Thtic. 
iii.  92.)  Trachin  is  n  euiioned  in  Homer  as  one  iif 
the  cities  subject  tu  Achilles  (IL  ii.  682),  and  is 
celebrated  in  the  legends  of  Hercules  as  the  scene  of 
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this  b«»'i  death.  (Soph.  Track,  pudm.)  It  ba- 
caina  a  place  of  biatorical  importance  in  conaeqaence 
«f  tha  oolooy  fbonded  here  b;  the  Lacadaenuniana  in 
the  aizth  jear  of  the  Peloponneiian  War,  B.  a  436. 
The  Trachiniana  and  the  neigbbooring  Doriana,  who 
aoflbnd  nmch  from  the  predatorj  incareiona  of  the 
Oetaean  monntaineera,  aolicited  aid  fr«n  tlia  Spar- 
tana,  who  eagerly  availed  IbenuelTea  of  this  oppor- 
tunity  to  plant  a  atnxig  colony  in  tbia  commanding 
aitoatioo. '  They  iaaned  an  inviution  to  tbe  other 
Btatea  of  Greeoe  to  join  in  the  oolcny  ;  and  aa  many 
as  10,000  ooloaiats,  under  three  Spartan  oaciata, 
built  and  fortified  ( iiew  town,  to  which  the  name  of 
Hebaclua  was  giren,  from  the  great  hero,  whoee 
name  was  so  closely  associated  with  the  snrroonding 
distiicL  (Thuc.  iii.  92;  Diod.  ziL  59.)  It  was 
usually  called  tbe  Trachinian  Heracleia,  to  distin- 
guish it  from  other  pUcea  of  the  same  name,  and  by 
later  writera  Heracleia  in  Phthiotis,  as  this  district 
waa  iubsequently  incloded  in  tbe  Thesaalian  Phthio- 
tis.  {'HfiK\tia  i  if  Tpaxwif.  Xen.  Sell  I  a. 
§  18;  Diod.  zii  77,  it.  87;  'HfwKXmnu  »l  ir 
Tpaxjin,  Thne.  r.  51 ;  'H.  4  Tpoxl'  xaXoviit^n) 
rpirtfo*,  Strab.  iz.  p.  4S8;  Heraclea  Trarbin  dicta, 
Plm.  iv.  7.  a.  U ;  H.  Mi^itof,  PtoL  iiL  13.  §  46.) 
Tbe  new  colooista  alao  built  a  port  with  docks  near 
TbermopyUe.  It  was  generally  ezpeeted  that  this 
city,  under  tbe  protection  of  Sparta,  would  became  a 
formidable  power  in  Northern  Greece,  but  it  was  at- 
tacked from  tbe  beginning  by  the  Thessaliaiis,  wlio 
regarded  its  establishment  as  an  invasion  of  their 
territory;  and  the  Spartans,  who  rarely  succeeded  in 
the  government  of  dependencies,  dinpUyed  haughti- 
ness end  corruption  in  its  administration.  Hence 
the  city  rapidly  dwindled  down  ;  and  in  B.  c.  420 
the  Heracleots  were  defeated  with  great  loss  by  the 
neigbbooring  Tbessalian  tribes,  and  Xenarea,  tbe 
Laoadaemonian  governor,  was  slain  in  the  battle. 
Sparta  was  nnable  at  tbe  time  to  send  assistance  to 
theiroolony ;  and  in  the  following  year  the  Boeotians, 
fearing  leet  tbe  pUee  should  fall  into  tbe  hands  of 
the  Athenians,  took  posseesion  of  it,  and  dismissed 
the  Lacedaemonian  governor,  on  tbe  ground  of  mis- 
conduct. (Thuc.  T.  51,  52.)  Tbe  Laoedaemoiiiana, 
however,  regained  possession  of  the  place;  and  in  the 
winter  of  B.  a  409 — 408,  they  experienced  here 
another  dissster,  700  of  tbe  Heracleots  being  slain 
in  battle,  together  with  the  Lacedaemonian  harmost 
(Xen.  BeU.  i.  3.  §  18.)  Bat,  after  the  Peloponne- 
aian  War,  Heracleia  again  rose  into  importance,  and 
became  tbe  bead-qnarten  of  tbe  Spartan  power  in 
Morthem  Greece.  In  B.  c  399  Herippidas,  the  La- 
cedaemonian, was  sent  thither  to  repress  some  ftc- 
tious  movements  in  Heracleia;  and  he  not  only  pnt 
to  death  all  the  opponents  of  the  Lacedaemonians  in 
tha  town,  but  expelled  the  neighbouring  Oetaeana 
and  Tiaehinians  from  their  abodea.  (Diod.  xiv.  38; 
Polyaen.  iL  21.)  In  b.  a  395  the  Thebans,  under 
the  command  of  Ismenias,  wrested  this  important 
pbue  from  the  Spartans,  killed  the  Lscedsemonian 
garrisun,  and  gave  tbe  city  to  the  old  Trachinian 
and  Oetaean  inhabitants.  (Diod.  xiv.  82.)  Tbe 
walls  of  Heracleia  were  destroyed  by  Jason,  lest  any 
state  should  seise  this  place  and  prevent  him  fix>m 
marching  into  Greece.  (Xen.  ffelL  vi.  4.  §  27.) 
At  a  later  time  Heracleia  came  into  the  hands  of  the 
Aeiolians,  and  was  one  of  the  main  sources  of  their 
power  m  Northern  Greece.  After  the  defieat  of  An- 
tiochus  at  Thermopylae,  B.  c.  191,  Heracleia  waa 
besieged  by  the  Soman  consul  Acilins  Glabrio,  who 
divided  his  army  into  four  bodies,  and  directed  his 


TKACHONITIS. 
attache  npoD  four  pointa  at  once  ;  ana  body  being 
stationed  on  tbe  river  Asopna,  who*  waa  the  gym- 
nasinm  ;  the  second  near  the  citadel  oatside  of  tha 
walls  (extra  muroa),  which  was  almost  more  thickly 
inhabited  than  the  city  itself;  the  third  towania  the 
Maliac  gulf ;  and  the  fourth  on  the  river  Melaa,  op- 
posite tbe  temple  of  Uiana.  The  country  araund  vras 
marshy,  and  abounded  in  lofty  treea.  After  a  siege  of 
twenty-four  days  tbe  Bomans  succeeded  in  taking  the 
town,  and  the  Aetolians  retired  to  the  citadeL  On 
the  fcdiowing  day  tbe  conaol  seized  a  rocky  summit, 
equal  to  the  citadel  in  height,  and  separated  from  it 
only  by  a  chasm  so  narrow  that  the  two  sommita 
wen  within  reach  of  a  misule.  Thereupon  the  Arto- 
liana  surrendered  tbe  ritadeL  (Lir.  xzzri.  24.) 
Leake  remarks  that  it  seems  quite  clear  frtm  this 
account  of  Livy  that  the  city  occupied  tbe  krw 
ground  between  the  rivers  Karvmarii  (Asopns) 
and  Masra-Niria  (Melas),  extending  from  the  one 
to  the  other,  ss  well  as  a  considerable  distance  into 
the  plain  in  a  south-eastern  directioD.  There  are  stiU 
some  vestiges  of  the  citadel  upon  a  lofty  rock  above ; 
and  upon  its  perpendicular  aidea  there  are  many 
catacombe  excavated.  "  Tbe  distance  of  the  citadd 
above  tbe  town  justifies  the  words  extra  tnurot,  which 
Livy  applies  to  it,  and  may  explain  also  the  aaser- 
tioo  of  Strabo  ((.  c).  that  Heracleia  waa  six  stadia 
distant  from  the  ancient  Trachis  ;  for,  althoogh  tbe 
town  of  Heracleia  seems  to  have  occupied  tbe  same 
position  as  the  Trachis  of  Herodotus,  the  citadd, 
which,  according  to  Livy,  was  better  inbabited  in  the 
Aetolian  War  than  the  city,  may  very  possibly  have 
been  the  only  inbabited  part  of  Heracleia  two  cen- 
turies later.'  (Leake,  Jforliem  Greece,  toL  ii. 
pp.  2ft— 29.) 

2.  Somamed  Procica  (4  *Mcur4),  a  small  dty 
of  Phocis,  sitiuted  upon  the  confines  of  Boeotia,  and 
on  tbe  road  to  Lebadeia.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  423  ;  Bans. 
X.  3.  §  2.) 

TRACHONI'TIS  (Tpax-frris,  Luie,  iii.  1  j 
Josej^  Ant.  xvi.  9,  B.  J.  iii.  3;  Plin.  v.  18.  s.  16; 
Tftdx'"',  Joeeph.  ^ at.  xiii.  1 6),  according  to  Josephna, 
a  portion  of  Palestine  which  extended  in  a  NE. 
direction  from  the  neighbourhood  of  tbe  sea  of 
Galilee  in  the  direction  of  Damascus,  having  tha 
Syrian  desert  and  Anranitis  on  its  eastern  frontier, 
Ituraea  on  the  S.,  and  Gaulanitis  on  the  W.  It  was 
considered  as  the  northern  portion  of  Peraea  (n^aia, 
i.  e.  n^Kiv  Toti  'lopStwou,  Judith,  i.  9 ;  Mattk.  iv. 
25.)  According  to  Strabo,  it  lay  between  Damascns 
and  the  Arabian  mountains  (xvL  p.  755);  and  frwn 
other  anthorities  we  may  gather  that  it  adjoined  tbe 
province  of  Batanaaa  (Joseph.  B.  J.  i.  20.  §  4),  and 
extended  between  tbe  Begio  Decapolitana  (Plin.  v. 
J5)  as  for  &  as  Bcstn  (Enseb.  Ommuut  a.  •: 
Ituraea,')  It  derived  its  name  from  the  rongh  nature 
of  tbe  country  (rpaxf^t  >■  c.  Tpaxw  aol  werprfiy 
Ttfaai);  and  Strabo  mentiona  two  rpaxtirtt  (xvi 
p.  755,  756),  which  Burckhaidt  ooosiders  to  be  the 
summits  of  two  mountain  ranges  on  the  road  froa 
Mekttt  to  ZtoaascHs,  near  the  village  of  At-Keene. 
(TVoaeta,  p.  115.)  The  inhabitants  of  Tracbonita 
•re  called  by  Ptolemy,  oi  Tpaxwrrroi  'Afattt  (t.  IS. 
§  26),  and  they  seemed  to  have  maintained  their 
character  for  remarkable  skill  in  shooting  with  the 
bow  and  plundering  (Jueepb.  B.  J.  a.  4.  §  2),  for 
which  the  rucky  nature  of  the  country  they  ia- 
bablted,  full  as  it  was  of  clefts,  and  holes  and  secret 
fastneana,  was  peculiarly  well  suited  (Joseph.  AtU. 
zv.  10.  §  1.)  Trachonitis  belonged  origmally  to 
the  tetranhy  of  Fliilippua,  the  aon  of  Uwod  tfa« 
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Grmt  (Joteph.  AtO,  zril  8.  §  I,  S.  J.  ii.  6.  §  3):  I  marked  u  10  milea  from   Philippi.     Tliis  in  ap- 


but  it  aabseqnentlj  formed  part  of  the  dominion  of 
Uerodes  Agripp*.  (Joseph.  Ant.  zriiL  6.  §  10,  B. 
J.  iii.  3.  §  5;  Philo,  0pp.  ii.  p^  S93.) 

The  whole  district  has  been  recent!;  explored  and 
examined  with  mach  care  and  judgment  by  the  BeT. 
J.  L.  Porter  of  Damaacoa,  who  haa  shown  that  the 
andent  acconnts  of  this  province,  properlj  wei);hed, 
coincide  with  remarkable  acraracj  with  what  we 
know  of  it  now.  According  to  him,  it  moat  hare 
been  to  the  NW.  of  Batanaea,  and  hare  extended 
along  the  stony  tract  at  the  baae  of  the  Jebel  Hau- 
ran,  as  Kenath  (now  Kunawdi)  was  a  city  of  Tra- 
chon  (Eoseb.  OnomtuL  *.  v.  CttnatK),  while  the 
Targoms  extend  it,  thoogh  improbably,  as  fitr  S.  as 
Buitra.  Mr.  Porter  obaervee  that  the  name  is  some- 
times applied  in  a  more  general  sense  by  ancient 
writers,  so  as  to  include  the  neighbouring  provinces 
(as  in  Lute,  iii.  1 ,  where  the  "  S^on  of  Trachonitis" 
most  be  understood  as  embracuig  Batanaea  and 
Aoranitis;  Joseph.  Ant.  xviL  14.  §  4.)  He  thinks, 
too,  that  the  plain  on  the  western  side  as  far  as  the 
Jfij  road  was  embraced  in  Trachonitis,  and  likewise 
that  on  the  north  to  the  Jebd  Khiyirah,  with  a 
considerable  section  of  the  plain  on  the  east,  N.  of 
Ard^-Bathattyeh.  The  Argob  of  Numb,  xxxiv. 
15, 1  Kingt,  iv.  13,  &c.,  Mr.  Porter  considers  to  be 
the  same  district  as  Trachonitis,  the  latter  being  the 
Greek  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  form.  (Porter,  Fivt 
Yean  in  Damateui,  ii.  pp.259 — 26S,  268 — 273; 
Bobinson,  iii.  p.  907;  Russi^ger,  UL  p.  379;  Winer, 
Bibl.  Rmlumrterbwh.)  [V.] 

TRACHY.     [Orchomehcs,  p.  490,  a.] 
TRACTARI,  a  tribe  in  the  Chersonesns  Tauica 
(Plln.  iv.  12.  8.  26).  [T.  H.  D.l 

TRAELIUS.  [Traoiliis.] 
TRAENS  or  TRAIS  (T^ieUii  or  Tpifcvj, -en-or: 
Trionto),  a  river  of  Bruttium  celebrated  for  the  san- 
guinary defeat  of  the  Sybarites  on  its  banks  by  their 
rivals  the  Crotonials,  which  led  to  the  destruction  of 
the  city  of  Sybaris,  B.  c.  510.  (Iambi.  ViL  Pylh. 
§  260.)  It  is  singular  that  the  banks  of  a  stream 
which  had  been  the  scene  of  such  a  catastrophe 
should  be  again  selected  by  the  remnant  of  the 
Sybarites  who  were  expelled  from  the  new  colony  of 
Thurii  shortly  after  its  fonndatiov  [Thuiui]  for  the 
mte  of  their  settlement.  _  They,  however,  did  not 
remain  long,  being  expelled  and  pat  to  the  sword  by 
the  neighbouring  barbarians,  whom  Diodoros  by  a 
remarkable  anachronism  calls  Bruttinna,  apparently 
witliin  a  few  years  of  their  establishment.  (Diod. 
ziL  32.)  The  name  of  the  river  is  not  found  in 
any  of  the  geographers,  but  there  can  be  little  doubt 
of  its  being  the  one  still  called  the  Triontc,  which 
fiills  into  the  gnlf  of  Taientum  a  few  miles  E.  of 
Jiottttnn,  and  gives  name  also  to  an  ailjoining  head- 
land, the  t'<9)o  di  Trionto.  [E.  H.  B.] 

TBA'GIA  (Ti>certa),  also  called  Tragiac  (Jpa- 
yi^y,  Tragia,  Tragaeae  (TpffyoToi),  or  Tragaea  (Tpa. 
'yaio.y  a  small  island  off  the  south  coast  of  Samos, 
near  which  Pericles,  in  B.  c.  440,  defeated  the  Sa- 
mians  in  a  naval  engagement.  (Thucyd.  L  116; 
Plin.  iv.  71,  T.  185;  Pint.  Per.  25;  Strab.  xiii.  p. 
635;  Staph.  B. «.  r.  TpayaicL)  Respecting  the  Tm- 
gasaeae  Sitlinae,  see  Halesioit.  [L.  S.] 

TRA'GIA  or  TRAGAEA.     [Naxos,  p.  406,  a.] 
TBA'GILUS  (T/xtyiAot :  eA.  TixryiKtis,  Steph. 
B.  $.  v.),  a  town  (^Macedonia,  and  doubtless  the  same 
a.5  the  B^ttytAo;  or  ApiyiXos  taaad  in  Hierodes  (p. 
639)  among  the  towns  of  the  first  or  consuhu:  HacO' 


parently  a  corruption  of  "  Traelio,"  since  nameruus 
ooiiis  (one  of  which  is  figured  below)  have  been  foond 
near  Amphipolis  with  the  inscription  TRAIAIflN. 
Leake  conjectures  with  mnch  probability  that  the 
real  name  was  Tragilos,  and  that  in  the  local  form 
of  the  name  the  T  may  have  been  omitted,  so  that 
the  TPAIAinN  of  the  coin  may  represent  the  Hel- 
lenic TpceyAluy.  (Eckhel,  vol.  ii.  p.  81  ;  Leake, 
Northern  Orteot,  roL  ill  p.  328.) 


donia.     In  the  Table  there  is  a  place  "Triulo"  both  ancient  and  modem. 


COIN  OF  TBAOILVS  OR  TBABUtlB. 

TRAGCRIUM  (T/Kryoipior,  Strab.,  PtoL,;  T/w- 
ytpum,  Polyb.),  an  important  town  of  Dalmalia, 
sittiated  apon  an  island,  which  was  separated  from 
the  mainland  by  an  artificial  canal.  According  to  . 
the  Antonine  Itinerary,  it  was  distant  1 6  miles  from 
Praetorinm  and  13  from  Salonae.  Pliny  calls  it 
"  Tragnrium  civium  Bomanoram,"  and  says  tliat  it 
was  celebrated  for  its  marble.  Its  name  is  preserved 
in  the  modem  Traa.  (Polyb.  xxxii.  18  ;  Sirab.  iL 
p.  124,  vii.  p.  315  ;  PtoL  ii.  17.  §  14  ;  Plin.  iii.  22. 
s.  26  ;  Mela,  u.  3  ;  /(.  Ant  p.  272  ;  Tub.  PaU. ; 
Geozr.  Rav.  iv.  16.) 

TRAGUS.  [Caphtab.] 
TRAIA  CAPITA  (/«m.  Ant  p.  399),  more 
correctly  Tkia  Capita  (Geog.  Rav.  v.  3),  since 
it  lay  near  the  three  mouths  <^  the  Iberos,  a  town 
of  the  Cosetani,  in  Hispania  Tarraconeosis,  between 
Dertoea  and  Tarniro.  Variously  identified  with 
Tivita  and  7'orre  del  Aliga.  [T.  H.  D.] 

TRAJA'NI  MUNI.MENTUM,  a  fort  or  casUe 
built  by  Trajan  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  river 
Moenns,  not  far  from  its  junction  with  the  Rhentis. 
(Amm.  Marc  xvii.  1 .)  The  siM  is  uncertain,  nor  is  it 
known  what  the  Munimentnni  really  was.  [L.  &3 
TRAJA'NI  PORTUS.  [Oktia.] 
TRAJANO'POLIS  (TpaiayiroKis),  t  town  io 
Hyaia,  in  the  district  occupied  by  the  tribe  of  th« 
Thraemenothyritae,  on  the  frontiers  of  Pbrygia. 
(PtoL  V.  3.  §§  14,  15.)  The  Cilidan  dty  of  Se- 
linns  also  for  a  time  boie  the  name  of  Trajanopulis. 
[SBiJMoa]  [L.  S] 

TRAJANO'POLIS  (T()oIa»o'»oXii),  an  important 
town  in  the  S.  of  Thrace,  which  was  prxjbably  founded 
by  or  in  honour  of  the  emperor  Trajan,  about  the 
time  when  Plotinopolis  was  founded,  to  perpetuate 
the  name  of  his  wife  Plotina.  Its  exact  site  appears 
to  be  somewhat  doubtful.  Some  antboritiea  describe 
it  as  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Hebms,  near 
the  pass  in  the  range  of  Moimt  Rhodope,  through 
which  that  liver  flows,  and  about  40  miles  from  it* 
month.  Now  this  is  the  idte  of  the  modi;m  Ori- 
Utova,  with  which  accordingly  it  is  by  some  identi- 
fied. It  would  be  difficult,  however,  to  reoondle  thii 
with  the  various  distances  given  in  the  Itineraries: 
«.  g.  Trajanopolis  is  stated  to  be  9000  paces  ftom 
Tempyra,  and  29,000  from  Cyptela ;  whereas  the 
site  above  mentioned  is  nearly  equidistant  from  those 
assigned  to  Tempyra  and  Cypeela,  being,  however, 
more  distant  from  the  former.  But  this  is  only  on* 
example  out  of  many  showing  how  extnundy  imper- 
fect is  our  knowledge  of  the  geography  of  Thrace, 
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IXtO  TBiUECTTTH. 

for  the  Diffnrion  of  Uaefnl  Knowlcdf^  TnjiiDopnlu 
H  plsced  on  the  EtrnatUn  Waj  at  a  onmiilerablr  dia- 
tance  W.  of  the  Hebroa,  and  at  a  point  which  fulfils 
tolerably  well  the  cooditiooe  of  diatanoe  from  the 
two  places  ahore  mentioned. 

Trajanopnlie  became  the  capital  of  the  prorince  of 
Bhodope,  and  oontinoed  to  be  a  place  of  importanoe 
until  the  foarth  oentary.  It  is  remarkable,  hnw. 
•Ter,  that  it  ia  not  mentioned  bj  Ammianoi  in  his 
general  description  of  Thrace  (zzTiL  4);  according 
to  him,  the  chief  cities  of  Rhodope  were  Haximiano- 
polis,  Maroneia,  and  Aenos.  (Ptol.  iiL  1 1.  §  IS  ; 
Hierocl.  p.  631  :  Pnoop,  de  Aed  iv.  11  ;  Const. 
Porph.  (fa  Caerim.  n.  M :  Cantacns.  i.  38,  iiu  67. 
•t  alibi;  /(.  Ant.  pp.  175.  322,  332,  333;  IL 
Bier.  p.  602  ;  Geog.  Bar.  ir.  6;  O.  Mannert,  TiL 
p.  224.)  [J.B.] 

TRAJECTUH,  In  North  Gallia,  is  not  mentioned 
in  aoj  Boroan  writing  before  the  Itin.  of  Antoninna. 
It  was  on  the  Bonian  road  which  ran  along  the 
Rhine  from  Lnj^dunum  BataToram,  and  the  site  ia 
Vtrecht  in  the  kinf^om  of  the  NttherlaiuU,  at  the 
bifnrcation  of  the  old  Rhine  and  the  FecAt  The  mo- 
'  dem  name  contains  the  Roman  name  abbreviated, 
and  the  part  U  seems  to  be  a  corruption  of  the  word 
OiKfe(VetaH):  but  D'Anrille  observes  that  the  name 
i*  written  Ltrtcht  as  earlj  ss  870.  [G.  L.] 

TRAJECTUS  in  Gallia,  placed  by  the  Antonine, 
Itin.  on  a  road  which  runs  from  A^innum  (^Agtn) 
tbrongh  Ezdsiun  and  Tn^rctus  to  Vesnnna  (^Peri- 
gtumx).  Trajectos  ia  zxi.  from  Excisnm  (Tif/e 
Nam),  and  zviiL  from  Venmna,  and  it  marks  the 
passage  of  the  Daranins  (^Dordogne)  between  these 
two  pueitiona  at  a  place  called  Potttoru  on  the  Dor- 
dcgne,  oppoeite  to  which  on  the  other  bank  of  the 
rirer  is  La  LM»,  mentioned  in  the  Table  under  the 
same  of  Diolindum.    [Diouhdum.]       [6.  L.] 

TRAIS.    [Tbabjis.] 

TRALLES  or  TBALLIS  (TpiKKnt,  TpiMut: 
Eth.  'TpaXXuai6s),  a  large  and  fionrinhing  city  of 
Caria,  on  the  southern  dope  of  mnnnt  Messogia,  a 
little  to  the  north  of  the  Scamander,  a  small  tribu- 
X*rj  of  wbidi,  the  Eadon,  flowed  close  by  the  city, 
while  another  passed  right  through  it.  Its  acropolis 
was  situated  on  a  lofty  eminence  in  the  north  of  the 
city.  Tralles  was  said  \o  have  been  fbnnded  by  Ar- 
givee  inco^junction  with  a  bod;  of  Thracians,  whence 
its  Dame  Tralles  wss  believed  to  be  derived  (Strab. 
ziv.ppL  648,  649;  Hesjch.s.  v.;  Died.  Sic.  zvii.  65; 
Pint.  Aga.  1 6),  for  it  is  said  to  have  previously  been 
called  Antbea,  Evantbea,  Erymna,  Charaz,  Seleuda, 
and  Antiochia  (Steph.  B.  a.  tm.  tpiM-n,  X((^a{ ; 
Etgm.  M.  p.  389;  Plin.  t.  29).  Others,  however, 
state  that  it  was  a  Pelasgian  colony,  and  originally 
bore  the  name  of  Larissa  (Agath.  ii.  17;  Schol.  ad 
Bom,  n.  z.  429).  It  was  situated  in  a  most  fertile 
diiitrict,  at  a  point  where  highroads  met  from  the 
south,  east,  and  west ;  so  that  it  must  have  been  a 
place  of  considerable  commerce.  (Cic,  ad  Alt.  v. 
14,  ad  Fam.  iii.  5,  ad  Qfont.  Frat.  L  1 ;  Strab.  ziv. 
p.  663.)  The  inhabitants  of  Tralles  were  celebrated 
for  their  great  wealth,  and  wen  generally  appointed 
•siarchs,  that  is,  presidents  of  the  games  celebrated 
in  the  district.  But  the  country  in  which  Tralles 
was  situated  was  much  subject,  to  earthquakes; 
in  the  reign  of  Augustus  many  of  its  public  build- 
ings were  greatly  damaged  by  a  violent  shock ;  and 
the  emperor  gave  the  inhabitants  a  handsome  sum 
of  money  to  repair  the  losses  they  bad  sustained. 
(Strab.  zii.  p.  579.)  Out  of  gratitude,  the  TnUIians 
petitioned  to  be  permitted  to  erect  a  temple  in  honour 


TRANSDUCTA. 

of  Tiberina,  but  witboot  effict  (Tae.  Awl  n.  55.) 
Araocding  to  Pliny  (zxzv.  49),  king  Attains  had  a 
palace  at  Tralles.  A  etatoe  of  Caesar  was  set  up  in 
the  temple  of  Victoria  at  Tralles :  and  dnrinfr  the 
presence  of  Caesar  in  Asia  a  miracle  is  said  to  have 
happened  in  the  temple,  respecting  which  see  Caea. 
B*U.  Civ.  iiL  105;  PluL  Caa.  47:  and  VaL  Hu. 
i.  6.  The  city  is  very  often  mentioned  by  anrient 
writers  (Xen.  Anab.  L  4.  §  8,  HitL  Gr.  iii.  2. §  19; 
Pnlyb.  zzii.  27;  Liv.  zzzvii.  45,  zzzviiL39;  Diod. 
ziv.  36,  ziz.  75;  Juven.  iiL  70:  PtoL  v.  2.  §  19; 
UierocL  p.  659).  During  the  middle  ages  the  city 
fell  into  decay,  but  was  repairrd  by  Andronicns  Pa- 
laeologns  (G.  Pachymer,  p.  320).  Extensive  ruins 
of  the  place  still  exist  above  the  modem  Gliaatl 
ffiaar,  in  a  poritioo  perfectly  agrreinj  with  tbe  de- 
scriptioa  of  Strabo.  (See  Amndell,  Sam  Clmrdia, 
pp.  58,  65, 293;  Leake,  Atia  Minor,  pp.  243.  246; 
Fellows, .il sis  Minor,  p.  276.  Lycia,  p.  16;  Hamil- 
ton, Jieseareiket.  L  p.  533.)  AstotbecoinsofTmlln, 
which  are  Tery  nnnwrans,  see  Sestini,  p.  89.  [L.  &] 


COIN  or  TRAI.I.R8. 

TRALLES  or  TRALLIS  (T^;tAADt).  *  town  ii 
Phrygia,  on  tbe  west  of  A|aimes,  and  15  miles  east 
of  Uierapolia,  not  far  Arom  the  banks  of  the  Maeinder 
(Hierocl.  p.  667;  Cone.  Coa<(.  IL  p.  243 ;  Cone.  Hi- 
cam,  ii.  p.  51 ;  Tab.  Peut.).  The  mins  seen  hy 
Anmdell  (Secen  CAw-cAes,  p.  231 )  near  the  village 
of  Ktular  are  probably  those  of  Tralles.     [US.] 

TRA'LLIA  (TpoXAio  :  Eli-  TpoAAdr,  TpoXAtw, 
Steph.  B.S.  v.),  a  district  of  Ulyria,  whose  inhabitants, 
the  Tralli,  are  mentioned  several  times  by  Li<y 
(zzvii.  32,  xzxL  35,  zxxiii.  4). 

TRALLICON,  a  town  of  Caiia,  mentioned  only 
by  Pliny  (v.  29),  situated  on  the  river  Harpasus;  but 
in  his  time  it  had  already  ceased  to  ezist.  [L.  S.1 

TRAMPYA.    [Ttmfhaka.] 

TRAMSCKLLENSIS  UONS,  a  moantain  ii 
Mauietania,  between  Caesarea  and  tbe  river  China- 
laph.     (Amm.  Marc  zziz.  5.  §  20.)    [T.  H.  D.] 

TRANSDUCTA  (TpoFcrSowtro,  PtoL  iL  4.  § 
6),  and  in  a  fuller  form,  JcuA  Trabsoccta  or 
Traddcta,  a  town  of  the  Bastuh,  in  Hl-pania 
Baetica.  to  the  E.  of  Mellaria.  It  is  doubtless  the 
same  place  which  Strabo  (iL  p.  140)  calls  loulJm 
ISia,  and  sets  down  between  Beloo  and  Gsdes, 
whither  the  Romans  transplanted  tbe  inhabitants  (^ 
Zelis,  in  Mauretania  Tingitana.  Acoording  to 
L'kert  (ii.  pL  i.  p.  345)  it  is  also  the  Tingentera  of 
MeU  (ii.  6),  who  informs  lu  that  he  was  born  there; 
though  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  it  could  have  had 
so  many  names.  But  the  ground  for  the  oonjedure 
is  that  Tingentera,  according  to  Mela,  was  inhabited 
by  Phoenicians,  who  had  been  transported  thitbi^r, 
which  in  some  respects  resembles  Stndm's  account  of 
Julia  loxa.  It  is  sought  at  the  modem  Tari/a,  or  in 
its  neighbourhood.  For  coins  see  Florex,  Ued.  n.  f, 
596;  Eckhel,  Doctr.  A'tan.  L  I.  p^  30;   Miounet,  L 
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f.  26,  and  Snppt.  i.  pp.  19,  45;  Sestini,  p.  90; 
Florez,  Bip.  Sagr.  x.  p.  50;  Hem.  de  tAaid.  dm 
Inter,  six  p.  103.)  [T.  H  D.] 

TRANSMARISCA  (TpoiiiputKa,  Ptul.  iii.  10. 
§11;  TfOiuxplaKV  ind  IpaaiiipiKa,  ffKOf.de  Aed. 
ir.  7.  p.  292;  Stamariica,  Geogr.  Bar.  ir.  7),  a 
strong  fortress  of  Lower  Moesia,  opposite  to  the 
spot  where  the  Mariacns  flows  into  the  Dsnubt*. 
It  was  the  head-qoarterv  of  two  cohorts  of  the  Legio 
ZI.  CUndia,  and  also  of  some  liKht-armed  trao|j8. 
(ftm.  AtU.  p.  223;  Nut.  Imp.;  Tab.  Peat).  Mow 
Turtnhtt,  Tubirhii,  or  Toterkan.       [T.  H.  D.] 

TRANSMONTA'NI  {Tparviton-avol,  PtoL  iu.  5. 
§  21),  the  name  of  a  tribe  in  European  Sarmatia 
dwelling  between  the  sources  of  the  Borrstbenes 
and  the  Pencinian  mountains.  [T.  H.  D.  ] 

TKAPEZCPOLIS  (Jf>axt{iwo\is  or  Tpawtiti- 
woAu :  Elh.  TrapezopolitHe),  a  town  situated,  accord- 
ing to  Ptolemy  (ii.  2.  §  18),  in  Caria.but  according 
to  Socrates  {Hitt.  Ecclet.  Tii.  36)  and  Hierucles  (p. 
665),  in  Phrfgia.  The  former  is  the  more  correct 
statement,  for  the  town  stood  on  the  southern  slope 
of  Mount  Cadmus,  to  the  south-east  of  Antiochia, 
and,  according  to  the  Motitia  Imperii,  afterwards 
belonged  to  the  province  of  Pacatiana.  It  is  possible 
that  the  inins  which  Arundell  (^Dacoveriet,  ii.  p. 
147)  found  at  Ketiljah-boubJe  maj  be  those  of 
Trapezopolis.  [L.  S.] 

TRA'PEZUS  (Tf><nr«C»''r !  Eth.Ti>tart(i>i>mos: 
now  Tarabotan  or  Tr^uond),  an  important  citv  on 
the  coast  of  Pontns,  on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  60  stadia 
to  the  east  of  Hennonasui,  in  the  territory  of  the 
Macrones  (Anon.  Peripl.  P.E.f,\  3),  was  a  colony 
fimnded  by  the  Sinopians.  who  formed  many  esta- 
blishments on  this  coast  (Xenoph.  Anab.  iv.  8.  §22; 
Arrian,  Pei^  P.  £.  ppt  1, 3,  6 ;  Scylaz,  p.  33.)  It 
derived  its  name  probably  from  its  form,  being  sito- 
ated  on  an  elevated  platform,  as  It  were  a  table  above 
the  sea ;  though  the  town  of  Trapezos  in  Arcadia 
pretended  to  be  the  mother-dty  of  Trapezus  in  Pon- 
tos  (Pans.  viii.  27.  §  4).  Trapezus  waa  already  a 
flourishing  town  when  Xenophon  arrived  there  on 
bis  memorable  retreat;  and  he  and  his  men  were 
most  hospitably  treated  by  the  Tnipezuntians.  (Xen. 
Anab.  v.  5.  §  10.)  At  that  time  the  Colchians 
were  still  in  possession  of  the  territory,  but  it  after- 
■wards  was  occupied  by  the  Macrones.  The  real  great- 
ness of  Trapezus,  however,  seems  to  have  commenced 
under  the  dominion  of  the  Romans.  Pliny  (vi.  4) 
calU  it  a  free  city,  a  distinction  which  it  had  pro- 
bably obuined  from  Pompey  during  his  war  against 
Uithridates.  In  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  when  Arrian 
visited  it,  it  was  the  most  important  city  on  the  south 
coast  of  the  Euxine,  and  Trajan  had  before  made  it 
the  capital  of  Poutus  Cappadocicus,  and  provided  it 
with  a  larger  and  better  harbour.  (Arrian,  PeripL 
P.  £.  p.  17;  comp^  Tac.  Atm.  ziiL  39,  But.  iii.  47; 
Pomp,  Mela,  i.  19:  Strab.  vii.  pp.309,  320,  zi. 
p.  499,  xii.  p.  548;  Steph.  B.  t.  v.)  Henceforth  it 
was  a  strongly  fortified  commercial  town ;  and  al- 
though in  the  reign  of  Gallienus  it  was  sacked  and 
burnt  by  the  Goths  (Zosim.  i.  33;  Eustath.  ad 
Dion.  Per.  687),  it  continued  to  be  in  such  excel- 
lent condition,  that  in  the  reign  of  Justinian  it  r&- 
quired  but  few  repairs.  (Prooop.  ds  Atd.  iii.  7.) 
From  the  Motitia  Imperii  (c  27)  we  learn  that 
Trapezus  was  the  station  of  the  first  Pontian  legion 
and  its  staff.  Some  centuries  later  a  branch  of  the 
imperial  honse  of  the  Comneni  declared  themselves 
independent  of  the  Greek  Empire,  and  made  Tra- 
pezus the  seat  of  their  principaUtj.    This  (mail 
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principality  maintained  ils  independence  even  for 
some  time  after  the  fall  of  Constantinople  ;  but 
being  too  weak  to  resist  the  overwhelming  power  of 
the  Turks,  it  was  obliged,  in  a.  d.  1460,  to  submit 
to  Mohammed  II.,  and  has  ever  since  that  time  been 
a  I'urkisli  town.  (Chalcond.  ix.  p.  263,  foil.;  Due 
45;  eomp.  Gibbon,  Decline,  c.  xlviiL  fbll.)  The 
port  of  Trapezps,  called  Daphnns,  was  formed  by 
tlie  acropolis,  which  was  built  on  a  rock  running 
ont  into  the  sea.  (Anon.  Peripl.  P.  E.  p.  18.)  The 
city  of  Trebizond  is  still  one  of  the  meet  flourishing 
commercial  cities  of  Asia  Minor,  but  it  contains  no 
ancient  remains  of  any  interest,  as  most  of  them 
belong  to  the  period  of  the  Lower  Empire.  (Toums- 
fort,  Voj/age  au  LevarU,  iii.,  lettre  17,  p.  79,  foil. ; 
Fontanicr,  Voi/aget  dam  VOrieat,  f.  17—23; 
Hamilton's  Retearchet,  i.  p,  S40.)  The  coins  of 
Trapezus  all  belong  to  the  imperial  period,  and  ex- 
tend from  the  reign  of  Trajan  to  that  of  Philip. 
(Eckhel,  i.  2.  p.  368 ;  Sestini,  p.  60.)  •      [L.  S.] 

TRA'PEZU'S  (T/WTjfoDi,  -oamos:  Eth.  Tijart- 
^ouvTiov),  a  town  of  Arcadia  in  the  district  Parrhasia, 
a  little  to  the  left  of  the  river  Alpheins,  is  said  to  have 
derived  its  name  from  its  founder  Trapezens,  the  son 
of  Lycaon,  or  fitum  trapeza  (Tpiwf(a),  "  a  table," 
because  Zens  here  overturned  the  table  on  which 
Lycaon  offered  him  human  food.  (Paus.  viii.  3.  §§ 
S,  3 ;  Apollod.  iii.  8.  §  1.)  It  was  the  royal  residence 
of  Hippothous,  who  transferred  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment from  Tegea  to  Trapezus.  On  the  foundation 
of  Megalopolis,  in  B.  o.  371,  the  inhabitants  of  Tra- 
pezus refu.sed  to  remove  to  the  new  city ;  and  having 
thus  ineurred  the  anger  of  the  other  Arcadians,  they 
quitted  Peloponne&us,  and  took  refuge  iu  Trapezus 
on  the  Pontus  Euxeinus,  where  they  were  received 
as  a  kindred  people.  The  statues  rf  some  of  tbor 
gods  were  removed  to  Megalopolis,  where  they  wera 
seen  by  Pansanias,  Trapezus  stood  above  the  nx>- 
dem  Mnvrii.  (Paus.  viii.  5.  §  4,  27.  §§  4—6, 
viii.  29.  §  1,  31.  §  5;  Herod,  vi.  127;  Steph.  B.«.e.; 
Leake,  Morea,  vol.  ii.  p.  292;  Roes,  Jleiim  on 
Pelopomet,  vol  i.  p.  90.) 

TRAPEZUS  MONS.  [TaubicaChersokesus.] 

TRA'RIUM  (rpdpioy),  a  town  of  Mysia,  men. 
tioned  by  Strabo  in  conjunction  with  Perpetena  (xiii. 
p.  607.)  Tzetzes  (ad  bycophr.  1141,  1159)  men- 
tiuns  a  mountain  named  Traron(Tp(tfM«')  in  the  Troad. 

TRASIMENUS  LACUS*  (fi  Tpaaovnina  or 
Ipacrvixiva  \ifwri,  Strab.;  4  Tapai/iiini  \ifiyti,  Pol.; 
Lago  di  Perugia),  one  of  the  most  extensive  and 
important  of  the  hikes  of  Etruria,  situated  between 
Cortona  and  Perusia.  It  is  the  largest  of  all  the 
lakes  of  Etruria,  being  above  10  miles  in  length  by 
8  in  breadth:  and  differs  from  all  the  other  cou- 
siderable  Ukes  of  that  country  in  not  being  of 
volcanic  origin.  It  is  merely  formed  in  a  deprnsed 
basin,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  hills  of  moderata 
elevation,  and  having  no  natural  outlet.  The  hilb 
on  the  M.  side  of  the  lake,  which  extend  from 
Crotona  to  Pemsia,  are  considerably  more  elevated 
than  these  that  form  the  other  sides  of  the  basin, 
but  even  these  scarcely  rise  to  the  dignity  of  moun- 
tains. The  lake  itself  is  of  small  depth,  nowhera 
exceeding  30  feet,  and  its  banks  are  almost  every- 
where low,  flat,  and  covered  with  reeds.     No  con- 


*  This  is  the  form  universally  found  in  the  best 
MSS.  of  Latin  writers:  there  is  no  good  ancient 
authority  for  the  orthography  of  THBAsiHEKtJS  or 
Thsastmbmus,  so  generally  adopted  by  modern 
writers. 
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tidenblt  town  ww  situated  on  it*  shorn :  Pernna, 
from  which  it  dsrins  its  modern  name  of  the  Logo 
di  Perugia,  stand*  on  a  loftj  bill  aboat  10  miles  to 
the  E.  of  it;  Closium  is  sitoated  aboat  9  miles  to 
the  SW.  and  Cortooa  between  6  and  7  to  the  NW. 
The  highroad  from  Arretium  to  Ferosia  followed 
the  northern  sbon  of  the  lake  for  a  considerable 
distance. 

The  kke  Trasimenos  derivee  its'  chief  celebrity 
from  the  great  rictorjr  obtained  apon  its  shores  bj 
Hannibal  over  the  Roman  consul,  C.  Flamiiiias, 
s.  O.  317,  one  of  the  greatest  defeats  sustained  b/ 
the  Roman  arms  during  the  whole  coarse  of  their 
history.  The  circomstsnces  of  this  battle  are  more 
clearlj  niated  and  more  readilj  ondentood  with 
leferenc*  to  the  actoal  locaKtic*  than  those  of  *aj 
of  the  other  great  luttles  of  Hannibal.  The  Car- 
thaginian general,  after  crossing  the  Apennines, 
and  eflecting  his  toilsome  march  tbruagh  the 
inarehes  of  Etroria,  had  encamped  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Faesalae  (Pol.  iii.  80,  82).  Flaminius 
was  at  this  time  posted  with  his  armjr  at  Amlium, 
and  Hannibal,  whose  object  was  to  draw  him  into 
a  genera]  battle,  moved  along  the  upper  Tsllej  of 
the  Amns,  and  passing  within  a  short  distance  of 
the  consal's  camp,  adraoced  along  the  road  towards 
Boroe  (i.  e.  bj  Pemsia),  laying  waste  the  countrj 
as  he  adrancad.  Flaminius  on  this  hastily  broke 
op  his  camp,  and  followed  the  Carthaginian  army, 
Hannibal  had  already  passed  the  city  of  Cortona  on 
bis  left,  and  was  advancing  along  the  N.  shore  of 
the  lake,  which  lay  on  his  right  hand,  when,  learn* 
ing  that  Flaminius  was  following  him,  he  deter- 
mined to  halt  and  await  his  attack,  taking  adTaa> 
tags  of  tba  strong  position  which  ofiSgred  itself  to 
him.  (Pol.  iiL  82;  Lit.  zxii.  4.)  The  hills  which 
extend  from  Cortona  to  the  Uke,  called  by  Liry  the 
"  montcs  Cortonenses,"  and  now  known  as  the  Monte 
Gualatidro,  descend  completely  to  the  bank  of  the 
lake,  or  at  least  to  the  marshes  that  border  it,  at  a 
point  near  the  NW.  angle  of  the  bke,  now  marked 
by  a  Tillage  and  a  round  tower  called  Borghetto. 
This  spur  of  the  hills  completely  separates  the  basin 
of  the  lake  from  the  plains  below  Cortona,  and  it  is 
not  nntil  after  snrmounling  it  that  the  traTeller  by 
the  modem  road  comes  in  sight  of  the  lake,  as  well 
a*  of  the  small  plain  or  Talley,  shut  in  between  its 
N.  shore  and  the  Guaiandro,  which  was  the  actual 
scene  of  the  catastrophe.  "  Arrived  at  the  highest 
point  of  the  road,  the  traveller  has  a  partial  view  of 
the  fatal  plain,  which  opens  fully  upon  him  as  he  de- 
scends the  Guahadro.  He  soon  finds  himaelf  in  a 
Tale,  eneloeed  to  the  left,  and  in  front,  and  behind 
bim  by  the  Gwdomdro  bills,  bending  round  in  a 
segment  larger  then  a  semicircle,  and  running  down 
at  each  end  to  the  kke,  which  oUiques  to  the  right 
and  forms  the  chord  of  this  mountain  arc.  The 
positioQ  cannot  be  gnessed  at  from  the  plains  of 
Cortona,  nor  appears  to  be  so  completely  enclosed, 
unless  to  one  who  is  fairly  withm  the  hills.  It 
then  indeed  appears  a  place  made  as  it  were  on 
purpose  for  a  snare,  '  locus  insidiu  natns.'  (Lir. 
zxii.  4.)  Borghetto  is  then  found  to  stand  in  a 
narrow  marshy  pass  close  to  the  hill  and  to  the  Uke, 
whilst  there  is  no  other  outlet  at  the  opposite  turn 
of  the  mountains  than  through  the  little  town  of 
Pauigmmo,  which  is  pushed  into  the  water  by  the 
foot  of  a  high  rocky  aoclivi^.  There  is  a  woody 
eminence  branching  down  hata  the  mountains  into 
the  upper  end  of  the  plain  nearer  to  the  site  of 
Paaignami,  anJ   on   this   stands  a  TilUge  called 
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rorre*  (more  properly  Tuoro').    (Hohhouae,  Kolet 
aitd  IlbuUratioae  to  Ckilde  Barotd,  canto  iv.  st. 
63.) 

Fran  this  deaeiiptton  of  tbe  ktcalities  by  ao  eye- 
witness, which  agreee  almost  exactly  with  that  giTea 
by  Livy  (xxiL  4),  the  details  of  the  battle  are  ren- 
dered perfectly  clear.  Hatmibal  occupied  the  bill 
last-mentioned  with  the  main  body  of  his  troops,  his 
hesTy-armed  African  and  Spanish  infantry,  while  be 
sent  round  his  light-armed  tnopa  to  occupy  the 
slopes  of  Monte  Gnaiaadro  on  lus  right,  so  as  to 
threaten  the  left  flank  of  the  advancing  Roman 
army,  while  he  posted  his  cavalry  and  tbe  Gaulish 
troops  on  the  hills  on  tbe  left  between  Borgietio  and 
the  present  road.  Flaminius  advanced  tbe  next 
morning  almost  before  daylight,  while  a  thick  fog 
rising  from  tbe  lake  still  further  oxKeated  the  pod- 
tion  of  the  enemy.  He  therefore  advanced  throogb 
tbe  pass,  in  ignorance  of  the  bodies  of  troops  that 
hong  upon  both  his  Banks,  and,  seeing  only  tba 
array  in  front  on  the  hill  of  TWro,  be^  to  draw 
np  his  forces  for  battle  in  tbe  phun  in  front  of  them. 
But  befbie  be  was  able  to  commence  the  engage- 
ment, he  found  himself  suddenly  attacked  on  all 
sides  at  once :  the  surprise  was  complete,  and  tba 
battle  quickly  became  a  mere  promiscuous  massacre. 
Flaminius  himself  fell  early  in  tbe  day,  and  nnm- 
bers  of  tbe  Roman  troops  were  driven  into  the  Uke, 
and  either  perished  in  its  waters  or  were  put  to  tbe 
sword  by  the  enemy's  cavalry.  A  Jxidy  of  aboat 
6000  men  luiving  forced  their  way  through  tba 
enemy,  occupied  a  hill  on  which  there  atood  an 
Etruscan  village,  but  finding  themselves  wholly 
isolated,  surrewlered  the  next  day  to  HaharbaL 
Sixteen  thousand  Roman  troops  perished  in  this 
disastrous  battle:  the  site  of  the  chief  sUnghter  is 
still  marked  by  a  little  rivulet  which  traverses  tba 
plain,  and  is  kiHiwa  at  the  present  day  by  the  name  of 
the  Soti^itmeto.*  (Hobhouse,<.c.)  The detaiU  of  tba 
battle  an  given  by  Polybins  (iii.  83,  84)  and  Livy 
(xxii.  4 — 6).  It  is  remarkable  that  in  this  instance 
the  localities  are  much  more  clearly  and  accnrately 
described  by  LiTy  than  by  Polybins:  the  account 
given  by  the  Utter  author  is  not  incompatible  with 
the  existing  local  detailsi,  but  wonld  not  be  easily 
understood,  unless  we  were  able  to  correct  it  by  tli* 
certainty  that  the  battle  took  pUce  on  this'psr- 
ticular  spot.  The  narratives  of  Appian  and  Zonarsa 
add  nothing  to  our  knowledge  of  tlie  baule.  (Ap- 
pian, AnnS).  9,  10;  Zonsr.  viii.  25.)  Nnmerous 
allusions  to  and  notices  of  the  memorable  sUnghter 
at  the  Uke  of  Trssimens  are  fuund  in  tbe  later 
Roman  writers,  hut  they  iave  preserved  no  ad- 
ditional circumstances  of  interest.  Tbe  well-known 
story  leUted  by  Livy,  as  well  as  by  Pliny  and  Uter 
writers,  that  the  fury  of  the  combatanu  rendered 
them  unconscious  of  the  shock  of  sn  earthquake, 
which  occurred  during  the  battle,  is  easily  under- 
stood without  any  prodigy,  such  shocks  being  &e- 
qnently  very  local  and  irreguUr  phenomena.  (PEn. 
ii.  84.  s.  86,  xv.  18.  a.  20;  Cic  de  N.  D.  ^  3, 


*  The  name  of  Otaaja,  s  vilUge  on  the  road 
from  Cortona  to  the  lake,  has  been  thoogbt 
to  be  also  connected  with  the  aUugbter  of  tba 
battle,  but  this  is  rery  improbable.  Ostoja  is 
soTeral  miles  distant  from  the  lake,  and  on  the  other 
side  of  tbe  hills.  (Hobhousa,  Le.)  It  is  probable 
moreover  that  tlie  modem  name  is  only  a  conopdon 
of  Ortaja  or  Onaria.  (Niebobr,  Lecturti,  ToL  iL 
p.  1020 
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th  Die.  u.  8;  Eutrop.  iii.  9;  Flor.  u.  6.  6  IS;  Oros. 
ir.  15;  Va).  Max.  L  6.  §  6  ;  Sil.  lUl.  I  49,  r.  1, 
&c  ;  Ovid,  Fatt.  vi.  770  ;  Stnb.  v.  p.  226.) 

TIm  Uk«  is  nov  eommonl;  known  as  tke  Logo 
di  Perugia,  thongh  freqaentl;  called  on  maps  and 
in  ^ide-books  the  Logo  Tnuimtao.    [E.  H.  B.] 

TSAUSI  (Tpamol,  Herod.  T.  S,  4  ;  Thrausi, 
Lir.  xxxTuL  41),  a  Thracian  people,  who  appear,  in 
later  times  at  kast,  to  hare  occupied  the  SE.  off- 
shoots of  Haunt  Rbodope,  to  the  W.  of  the  Hebms, 
and  nbont  Tempjra.  Herodotos  tells  ns  that  the 
Traosi  entertained  peculiar  notions  respecting  haman 
lifit,  which  were  manifeeted  in  appropriate  customs. 
When  a  child  was  bom,  his  kinsfolk,  sitting  around 
biro,  bewailed  bis  lot  in  having  to  encounter  the 
iniseries  of  mortal  existence ;  whereas  when  any  one 
died,  the;  buried  him  with  mirth  and  rq<Mdng,  de- 
ckuing  him  to  have  been  freed  from  great  evili^  and 
to  be  now  in  perfect  bliss.* 

As  to  the  Thrausi  spoken  of  by  lirj,  see  Tsu- 

PTBA. 

Soidas  and  Hesycbins  («.  e.)  mentiun  a  Scjthian 
tribe  called  the  Transi,  who,  according  to  Steph.  B. 
(«.  r.),  were  the  same  people  as  the  Agathyrsi.  The 
last-named  author  speaks  of  a  Celiio  race  also,  bear- 
ing this  appellation.  Ou  this  sUglit  foundation  the 
strange  tbeorj  has  been  built  that  the  Thiacian 
Trausi  were  the  original  stock  of  the  Celts ;  and 
by  waj  of  supporting  this  notion,  its  propounders  ar- 
bitnurilj  read  Tpauaoi  instead  of  Tlpatkroi  in  Strabo, 
iv,  p.  187,  where  Strabo  expressly  sajrs  that  he  was 
anable  to  state  what  was  the  original  abode  of  the 
Pransi :  had  he  been  wriiing  about  the  Thrscian 
Transi  we  may  safely  assume  that  ^o  such  ignorance 
wodM  have  been  acknowledged,  Cf.  Ukert,  ii.  pt. 
2,  p.  230.  [J.R.] 

1 RAVUS  (Tpomos,  Herod,  vii.  109),  a  small  river 
in  the  S.  of  Thrace,  which  fiills  into  the  Affuir 
Burroi'ft,  a  shallow  aestuary  penetrating  far  into  the 
land,  ME  of  Abders.  The  Tnivas  is  the  principal 
outlet  fur  the  drainage  of  that  part  of  sontbern 
Thrace  which  is  included  between  the  Nestus  and 
the  Hebrus.  [J.  a] 

TKEBA  »  TRE'BIA.  1.  (_Elk.  Trebias,  StU: 
TVert),  a  municipal  town  of  Umbria,  sitoated  at  the 
western  foot  of  the  Apennines,  between  Fulginium  and 
the  sources  of  .the  CUtumnns,  alxmt  4  miles  from  the 
Utter.  It  is  menUoned  by  Pliny  among  the  muni- 
cipal cities  of  Umbria,  and  its  name  is  found  in  an 
inscription  among  the  "xv  Populi  Umbriae:"  in 
both  these  authorities  the  name  of  the  people  is 
irritten  Trebiates.  The  Jemsalem  Itinerary,  which 
places  it  on  the  Via  Flaminia,  4  miles  from  Sacraria 
(at  the  sources  of  the  Clitumnus)  and  5  (torn  Ful- 
ginium, writes  the  name  Trevis,  thus  approximating 
closely  to  the  modem  name  of  TVetn*.  The  modem 
town  is  still  a  considerable  place  standing  on  a  hill 
which  rises  abraptly  from  the  valley  of  tlie  Clitum- 
nus. (Plin.iii.U.s.19;  /<m. /fter.  p.613;OreU. 
Jnicr.  98). 

2.  (Ji^a,  Ptol:  Elk.  Trebanns:  Treti),  a  city 
of  Latium,  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Anio,  about 
6  miles  (tvn  the  sources  of  that  rirer  and  10  above 
Stibiaeo.  It  is  mentioned  both  by  Pliny  and  Pto- 
l«ny,  as  well  as  by  Frontinus,  who  calls  it  Treba 
AngusU  (Plin.  iii.  S.  s.  9;  Ptol.  iii.  1.  §  62;  Fron- 
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*  lleU  has  followed  Herodotus  very  closely  in  the 
followiDg  passage  (ii.  2)  :  "  Lngentur  apud  qnosdam 
puerperia,  oatique  deflentur:  fiiMra  contra  festa  sunt, 
et  vdnti  sacra,  cantu  hisaqne  celebrantur.'' 


tin.  de  Ajuaid.  93);  and  in  an  inscription,  which 
proves  it  to  have  been  a  town  of  mimicipid  rank 
under  the  Boman  Em{are.  (OrelL  Iiucr.  4I0I.) 
But  its  name  is  not  mentioned  in  history,  and  it 
was  apparently  never  a  place  of  importaiice,  for 
which  its  secluded  position  is  alone  sufficient  to  ac- 
count The  ancient  name  and  site  are  retained  by 
the  modem  village  of  Trevi.  a  poor  place,  surrounded 
on  all  sides  by  lofty  mountains.  [E.  H.  B.] 

TKE'BIA  {6  TptSlas:  Trtbbia),  a  ccosiderable 
river  of  Gallia  Cispadana,  fiilling  into  the  Padus 
about  2  miles  W.  of  Phwentia.  From  its  proximity 
to  the  latter  city  PUny  designates  it  as  "  Trebias 
Pkcentinus."  (Plin.  iii.  16.  s.  20;  Strab.  v.  p.  217.) 
It  has  its  sources  in  the  lignrian  Apennines  near 
Moattbnmo,  and  has  a  course  of  above  50  miles 
from  thence  to  the  Po.  Throughout  the  greater 
part  of  this  course  it  flows  through  a  mountain 
valley,  passing  under  the  walls  of  Boibio  (celebratrd 
in  the  middle  ages  for  its  c<mvent,  from  which  soma 
of  the  most  valuable  MSS.  of  ancient  authors  have 
been  derived),  and  does  not  emerge  from  the  hills 
which  form  the  underfalls  of  the  Apennines  till 
within  about  12  miles  of  its  month.  Fen-  the  re- 
mainder  of  its  course  it  flows  through  the  fertile  plain 
of  the  Padus,  and  crosses  the  Via  Aemilia  about  3 
miles  W.  of  Placentia.  It  appears  probable  that  the 
Trebia  was  fixed  by  Augustus  as  the  western  limit 
of  the  Eighth  Begion,  and  continued  from  that  period 
to  be  regarded  as  the  limit  of  Gallia  Cispadana  to- 
wards Liguria.  This  is  not  distinctly  stated,  but 
may  probably  be  inferred  &x>m  the  circumstance  that 
Placentia  was  situated  in  the  Eighth  B^on,  while 
Iria  (Voghera),  the  next  town  to  the  W.,  was 
certainly  in  Liguria.  (Plin.  iii  5.  s.  7,  IS.  s.  20.) 
Like  most  of  the  rivers  which  flow  from  the 
Apennines,  the  Trebia  varies  very  much  according  to 
the  season :  in  summer  it  is  but  a  scanty  stream, 
winding  through  a  broad  bed  of  stoaes,  but  in  winter 
and  after  heavy  rains  it  becomes  a  formidable  torrent. 

The  chief  celebrity  of  the  Trebia  is  derived  from  the 
battle  which  was  fought  on  its  banks  in  b.  c.  218 
between  Haimibal  and  the  Boman  consul  Sempronius, 
and  which  was  the  irst  of  the  decisive  victories  ob- 
tained by  the  Carthaginian  general.  Unfortunately 
the  movements  whieh  preceded  and  led  to  this 
battle,  and  the  exact  sits  on  which  it  occurred,  are 
very  difficult  to  detennuie.  Scipio  after  his  defeat 
on  the  Ticinus  had  recrossed  the  Padus  and  with- 
drawn to  Placestia,  whera  the  presence  of  a  Roman 
colony  afforded  him  a  secure  stronghold.  Hannibal 
on  the  other  band  effected  his  passage  of  the  Padus 
higher  up,  above  its  junction  with  the  Tidnqs,  and 
then  advaiKed  along  the  right  bank  of  th*  river,  till 
he  approached  Placentia,  and  established  his  camp 
within  5  miles  of  that  of  Scijiio.  (Pol.  iii.  66.) 
The  defection  of  the  Boian  Gauls  having  soon  after 
given  the  alarm  to  Scipio,  be  broke  up  bis  camp  and 
withdrew  "to  the  bills  that  bordered  the  river 
Trebia."  (lb.  67.)  In  this  movement,  it  is  clear, 
from  what  we  are  told  immediately  afterwards  that, 
he  tro—d  the  river  Trebia  (/i.  68):  his  former 
camp  therefore,  thungh  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Placentia,  must  have  been  on  the  V.  side  of  the 
Trebia.  In  this  new  position,  which  was  one  of 
considerable  natural  strength  (Jb.  67),  Scipio  awaited 
the  arrival  of  Sempronius  with  his  army,  who  was 
advancing  from  Ariminnm,  and  succeeded  in  effecting 
a  junction  with  his  colleague,  without  opposiUoa 
from  Hannibal.  (/}.  68.)  The  attention  of  the 
Carthsginian  geneial  bad  bean  spptiently  drawn  off 
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fai  the  W. ;  wlwre  the  toirn  of  Cljutidiam  was  be- 
t»7ed  into  his  hands.  Meanwhile  Sempnnins,  who 
was  newlr  arrived,  after  a  short  internl  of  repose, 
was  eager  for  a  general  engafiement,  and  his  confi- 
dence was  increased  by  a  pariial  snocess  in  a  combat 
of  caralrr,  in  the  pUin  between  the  Trehia  and  the 
Padns  (/i.  69.)  Hannibal,  who  on  his  side  was 
■qualljr  desirous  of  a  battle,  took  adrantaf^e  of  this 
diKposition  of  Sempranitu,  and  succeeded  in  drawing 
him  out  of  his  camp,  where  be  could  not  venture  to 
attack  him,  into  the  plain  below,  which  was  favour- 
able to  the  operations  of  the  Carthaginian  cavalry 
and  elephants.  For  this  porpose  he  sent  forwaid  a 
body  of  Namidian  horse,  who  crossed  the  Trebia 
and  approached  the  Roman  camp,  bat,  as  soon  as  a 
budj  of  Roman  cavalrj  and  light-armed  troops  were 
sent  out  against  them,  retreated  skirmishing  imtil 
they  liad  recrossed  the  river.  Sempronins  followed 
with  his  whole  army,  and  croesed  the  Trebia,  not 
without  difficolty,  for  the  river  was  swollen  with  late 
rains,  and  was  only  jost  fordable  (or  the  infantry. 
His  troops  suSered  severely  from  cold  and  wet,  and 
when  the  two  armies  met  in  order  of  battle,  early 
began  to  feel  themselves  inferior  to  the  enemy  :  but 
the  victory  was  decided  by  a  body  of  1000  foot  and 
1000  horse,  nnder  the  command  of  Msgo,  the  brother 
of  Hannibal,  which  bad  been  placed  by  that  geaenil 
in  amboscade,  in  the  hollow  bed  of  a  stream  which 
criKsed  the  field  of  battle,  and  by  a  sadden  onset  on 
the  rear  of  the  Roman  army,  threw  it  into  complete 
confusion.  A  body  of  abont  10.000  Roman  infantry 
succeeded  in  forcing  their  way  through  the  centre  of 
tlie  enemy's  line,  but  finding  themxelves  uolated,  and 
their  retreat  to  their  camp  quite  cat  ofi',  they  directed 
their  march  at  once  towards  Placentia,  and  succeeded 
in  reaching  that  city  in  safety.  The  other  troops 
were  thrown  back  in  confusion  upon  the  Trebia,  and 
suSired  very  heavy  loss  in  passing  that  river  ;  but 
tliose  who  succeeded  in  crossing  it,  fell  back  upon  the 
body  already  mentioned  and  made  good  their  retreat 
with  them  to  Placentia.  '  Thither  also  Scipio  on  the 
following  day  repaired  with  that  part  of  the  Roman 
forces  which  had  not  been  engaged  in  the  battle. 
(Pol.  uL  70—74.) 

From  the  view  shore  given  of  the  battle  and  the 
operations  that  preceded  it,  which  ooincides  with  that 
of  General  Vaudonconrt  (Campagnet  SAnmbal  en 
Itatie,  vol.  i.  pp.  93 — 130),  it  seems  certun  that  the 
battle  itself  was  fought  on  tlie  Ufl  bank  of  the 
Trebia,  in  the  plain,  but  a  short  distance  from  tlie 
foot  of  the  lulls  ;  while  the  Roman  camp  was  on  the 
bills,  and  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Trebia.  It  is 
certain  that  this  view  afiords  much  the  most  intelU- 
gible  explanation  of  the  operations  of  tlie  armies,  and 
there  is  nothing  in  the  nanalive  of  Pulybins  (which 
has  been  exclusively  followed  in  the  above  account) 
iacotuutent  with  it,  though  it  must  be  admitted 
tliat  some  difficulties  remain  unexplained.  Livy's 
narrative  on  the  contrary  is  confused,  and  though 
based  for  the  most  part  on  that  of  Polybius,  seems 
to  bo  mixed  up  with  that  of  other  writers.  (Liv. 
*xi.  52 — 56.)  From  his  acconnt  of  the  retreat  of 
the  Roman  anny  and  of  Scipio  to  Placentia  after  the 
battle,  it  seems  certain  that  he  considered  tlie  Roman 
camp  to  be  situated  on  the  lefk  bank  of  the  river,  so 
that  Scipio  must  necessarily  cross  it  in  order  to  arrive 
at  Placentia,  and  therefore  he  must  have  conceived 
the  battle  as  fought  on  the  right  bank :  and  this 
view  has  been  adopted  by  many  modem  writers,  in- 
cluding Niebuhr  and  Arnold  ;  but  the  difficulties  in 
iu  way  greatly  exceed  thooe  which  arise  oo  the  con- 
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trary  hypotheds.  Niebuhr  indeed  smnmrily  dispnn* 
of  some  of  these,  by  maintaining,  in  opposition  to  the 
distinct  statements  of  Polybius,  that  Hannibal  had 
crossed  the  Padus  below  Placentia,  and  that  Sempro- 
nins joined  Scipio  from  Genoa  and  not  fmm  Ariminuni. 
Such  arbitary  assnmptions  as  these  are  worthless  ta 
discussing  a  question,  the  decision  of  which  must 
rest  mainly,  if  not  entirely,  on  the  antfaciity  of 
Polybius.  (Niebuhr's  Ltcttire*  on  A>awa  Bkterg 
vol  il  pp.  94 — 96  ;  Arnold,  Bi»L  of  Bemt,  toL  iii. 
pp.  94 — 101.)  Cramer  adopts  the  views  of  Geoenl 
Vaudonooort.     (^AneL  Itab/,  vol.  L  p.  8S.) 

The  battle  on  the  Trebia  is  alluded  to  by  ] 
and  described  by  Silius  Italicus  :  it  i 
also  by  all  the  epitooiisers  of  Roman  history ;  bat 
none  of  these  writers  add  anything  to  our  knowledge 
of  the  details.  (Lncan,  iL  46  ;  SiL  ItaL  ir. 
484 — 666  ;  Corn.  Nep.  Haam.  4  ;  Eutrop.  UL  9  ; 
Oros.  iv.  14  ;  Flor.  ii.  6.  §  12.)  [E.  H.  B.1 

TBEBULA  (Tpi|«ovAa:  fti.  Trebuhuiai :  TW 
glia),  a  city  of  Campania,  situated  in  the  district  N. 
of  the  Vultumns,  in  the  inountain  tract  which  ex- 
tends ftom  near  Cajaxm  (Calatia)  to  the  Via  La- 
tina.  Phny  terms  the  eitizena  "  Trebulani  oogno- 
mine  Baliuienses,"  probably  to  distingoiah  than 
ftom  those  of  the  two  cities  of  the  same  name 
among  the  Sabines  (Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  9);  but  the  Can>- 
panian  town  seems  to  have  been  the  most  coiisider- 
able  of  the  three,  and  is  termed  simply  Tr^nla  by 
Ptolemy,  as  well  as  by  Liry.  The  first  meotion  of  tiie 
name  occurs  in  B.  c  303,  when  we  are  UM  that  ths 
Trebulani  received  the  Roman  franchiss  at  the  saas 
tune  with  the  Arpinates.  (Liv,  x.  I.)  There  aecais 
no  doubt  that  the  Campanian  city  is  here  meaat: 
and  this  is  quite  certain  in  regard  to  the  next  notice 
in  Livy,  where  he  tells  us  that  the  three  dtjes  d 
Compulteria,  Trebula,  and  Saticula,  which  had  le- 
Tolteid  to  Hannibal,  were  recovered  by  Fabint  i> 
B.  a  SIS.  (Id.  xxiiL  39.)  The  "  TrebuUnus  ager * 
is  mentioned  also  by  Cicero  among  the  fertile  dis> 
tricts  of  Campania,  which  Rullaa  proposed  to  dis- 
tribut*  among  the  poorer  Roman  citizens  (Cic  d> 
Leg.  Agr.  ii.  25);  and  we  learn  from  Pdny  that  it 
was  noted  for  its  wines,  which  had  rapidly  risen  in 
estimation  in  his  day.  (PUn.  xiv.  6.  s.  8.)  The 
Liber  Coloniarum  also  mentions  Trebula  amoog  the 
municipal  towns  of  Csmpania.  It  appears  to  have 
received  a  fresh  body  of  settlers  imder  Augusua, 
but  without  attaining  the  rank  ofacukmy.  Qtii. 
Col  p.  238;  Plin.  ill  5.  s.  9;  Ptol.  iiL  I.  §  68.) 
The  site  uf  Trebula,  which  was  emoeoosly  fixed  by 
CluTerius  and  some  local  writers  to  tlie  S.  of  tbe 
Vultumns,  appears  to  be  correctly  identified  by  local 
antiquarians  *rith  a  place  called  Trtgliaar  Treg^ua, 
at  the  foot  of  the  Piao  S.  Salmtore,  about  6  ntiiea 
N.  of  the  Vultnmus  and  8  NE.  of  Cigma.  There 
are  said  to  be  considerable  ancieot  ronaius  npoo  the 
spot,  which  together  with  the  resemblance  of  name 
would  seem  clearly  to  establish  the  poaitioii  of  tba 
ancient  city.  (RouianelU,  voL  iil  pp.  575,  676; 
Tratia,  AntiMli  AOifame.  Diss,  xxiii;  AbeJcn, 
MiUtl-ltalim,  p.  99.)  [£■  H.  B.] 

TREBULA  (ytrifirnKt:  Elk.  Ttebohmns).  was 
the  name  of  two  cities  or  towns  of  the  Sabioes,  appa- 
rently at  no  great  distance  from  one  another,  wluch 
were  called  for  the  sake  of  distinction  TnboJa  Ua- 
tusca  and  Trebula  Snfienas. 

1.  Tkeboiji  MirruscA,  called  by  Virgil  simply 
MtrrtracAK,  while  the  full  nsme  is  praerred  to  us 
by  Pliny,  the  only  author  who  mentions  both  place* 
("  Trelnilaoi  qui  eognomimuunr  Uotoicaa,  et  ^ni 
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Snffenates,'  Plin.  ri.  12.  8.  17).  Its  site  is  clearly 
iixed  ut  Monte  Leone,  semetimes  called  Monte 
Leone  delta  Sabma,  a  village  about  2  miles  on  the 
ri);ht  of  the  Via  Salaria,  between  Oiteria  Nuova 
and  Poggio  S.  Lorenzo.  Here  there  are  conrsiderable 
ruins,  inclnding  thcne  of  a  theatre,  of  thermae  or 
baths,  and  portions  of  the  ancient  pavement.  Seve- 
ral inecriptions  have  also  been  found  here,  some  of 
which  have  the  name  of  the  people,  "  Plebs  Trebu- 
laiia,"  "  Trebolani  Matuscani,"  and  "  TreboUni 
Hot.,"  so  that  no  doubt  can  remain  of  thdr  attribu- 
tion. (Chaupy,  Mauon  tCBorcux,  vol.  iii.  pp.  93 — 
96;  OrelL  /tucr.  923,  3442,  3963.)  As  this  seems 
to  have  been  inuch  the  most  considerable  place  of 
the  two,  it  is  probably  that  meant  by  Stnbo,  who 
Dieniions  Trebula  without  any  distinctive  adjunct 
but  in  conjunction  with  Eretum  (Strab.  T.  p.  228). 
The  Liber  Coloniarum  also  mentions  a  "  Tribule, 
munidpium"  (p.  258)  which  is  probably  the  same 
place.  Martial  also  alludes  to  Trebula  as  situated 
among  cold  and  damp  mountain  valleys  (v.  72),  but 
it  is  nut  certain  which  of  the  two  places  he  here  refen 
to.  Virgil  speaks  of  Mntuscs  as  abounding  in  olives 
("  oliviferaeque  Mutuscae,"  Aen.  vii.  711),  which  is 
still  the  case  with  the  neighbourhood  of  Monte 
Leone,  ■  and  a  village  near  it  bears  in  conaequence 
the  name  of  Oliveto. 

2.  Trekula  Suffesas,  the  name  of  which  is 
known  only  from  Piny,  is  of  very  uncertain  site. 
Chaupy  would  place  it  at  Rocca  Sinibaldi,  in  the 
valley  of  the  Turanp,  but  this  is  mere  cbnjecture. 
Guattani  on  the  other  hand  fixes  it  on  a  lull  near 
Stnmcone,  between  Rieii  and  Term,  where  there  are 
sttid  to  be  distinct  tracesof  an  ancient  town.  (Chaupy, 
Ic;  Guattani  Man.  della  Sabma,  vol.  i.  p.  190.) 
Ii  is  probable  that  the  Tribula  (TpleoKa)  of  Diony- 
sius,  mentioned  by  biin  among  the  towns  assigned 
by  Varro  to  the  Aborigines  (Bionys.  L  14)  may  be 
the  same  with  the  Trebula  Suffenas  of  Pliny.  In 
this  case  we  know  that  it  could  not  be  far  from 
Beate.  [E.  H.  &] 

TREIA  {Eth.  Treiensis:  Rn.  near  Treja),  a  mu- 
nicipal town  ol  Picenum,  situated  on  the  letl  bank  of 
the  river  Potentia,  about  9  miles  below  Septempeda 
(&  Severino")  and  5  above  Ricina.  PUny  is  the 
only  geographer  that  mentions  it;  but  it  is  probable 
that  the  Tpatava  of  Ptolemy  is  only  a  cori-upiion  of 
its  name.  (PUn.  iii.  13.  s.  18; Ptol.  iii.  1.  §  52.)  The 
Treienses  are  enumerated  by  Pliny  among  the  mn- 
nicipal  commtmities  of  Piceniun,  and  the  municipal 
rank  ef  the  town  is  further  atteated  by  several  in- 
scriptions. (Orell.  Inter.  516,  3899.)  It  seems  in- 
deed to  have  been  a  considerable  place.  The  Iti- 
nerary of  Antoninus  places  it  on  the  branch  of  the 
Via  Flaminia  which  led  direct  to  Ancona:  it  was 
9  miles  from  Septempeda  and  18  from  Auzimum. 
(/itin.  Ant.  p.  312.)  Cluverius  says  that  he  could 
find  no  trace  either  of  the  phwe  or  the  name;  but 
the  ruins  were  pointed  out  by  Holstenius  as  still 
existing  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Potenza,  at  the 
■  foot  of  the  hill  occupied  by  the  village  of  Montecciio. 
The  latter  place  has  since  adopted  the  ancient  name 
of  Treja,  and  having  been  augmented  by  the  popu- 
lation of  several  neighbouring  villages,  is  now  be- 
come a  considerable  town.  (CInver.  Itai.  p.  738; 
Holsten.  Not  ad  Chn.  p.  136.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

TREMERUS  INS.     [Diomkdeab  Issuue.] 

TRE'MITHUS  (TptiuBais,  Sioph.  B.  t.  v.;  Tpt- 
imSovs,  Ptol.  V.  14.  §  6  ;  Tp</u/9o;,  Constant,  de 
Tkem.  i.  15,  p.  39,  ed.  Bonn  ;  TptMSoiinmi,  UierocL 
p.   707  :    Eth.  TettuSoiaiot,  TotuiSoiroAJ'nis),  a 
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town  !n  the  interior  of  Cyprus,  was  the  seat  of  a 
bishopric  and  a  place  of  some  importance  in  the  By- 
zantine times.  According  to  the  Pentinger  Table  it 
was  18  miles  from  Salnmis,24  from  Citium,  and  24 
from  Tamassus.  Steplianus  B.  calls  it  a  village  of 
Cyprus,  and  deHves  its  name  from  the  turpentine 
trees  (repfgivSoi)  which  grew  in  its  neighbourhood. 
(EnRel,  Kyproe,  vol.  i.  p.  148.) 

TRE'MULA,  a  town  in  Uauretania  Tingitana. 
(/tin.  Ant.  p.  24.)  Variously  identified  with  Etat- 
tchea  and  Soe  el  Campa.  [T.  H.  D.] 

TKEPONTIUM  or  TRIPUNTICM,  a  place  on 
the  Appian  Way  near  the  entrance  of  the  Pontine 
Marshes,  4  miles  nearer  Rome  than  Forum  Appii. 
It  is  not  mentioned  as  a  station  in  the  Itineraries, 
but  we  learn  from  an  inscription  of  the  time  of 
Trajan  that  it  was  from  thence  the  part  of  the 
road  which  was  restored  by  that  emperor  began. 
This  important  work,  as  we  are  informed  by  another 
inscription,  was  continued  for  nineteen  mSee,  ■ 
circumstance  that  explains  the  origin  of  the  name 
of  Decednotiuh,  which  occurs  at  a  later  period  in 
connection  with  the  Pontine  Marshes.  Procopius 
calls  the  Decennoviom  a  river;  but  it  is  evident 
that  it  was  in  reality  an  artifidal  cut  or  canal,  such 
as  must  always  have  accompanied  the  highroad 
through  the^e  marshes,  and  as  we  know  already 
existed  in  the  days  of  Horace  from  Forum  Appii. 
The  importance  of  this  work  will  account  for  the 
circumstance  that  we  find  the  Pontine  Mac«bes 
themselves  called  by  Cassiodorus  "Decennovii  Pa- 
ludes."  (Cassiod.  Var.  ii.  32,  33;  Procop.  B.  G.  L 
11.)  The  site  of  Trepontium  is  clearly  marked  at 
the  distance  of  39  miles  from  Rome,  by  the  name  of 
rorre  dt  Treponti,  together  with  the  remains  oi  the 
3  ancient  bridges,  firain  which  it  derives  its  name 
(Chaupy,  Maiton  d'Borace,  vol.  iii.  pp.  887 — 392; 
D'Anville,    Analyse   de   rilaUe,    pp.   184 — 187.) 

The  inscriptions  above  cited  are  given  by  Sir 
R.  Hoare,  Clast.  Tour,  vol  i.  pp.  97,  98;  and  by 
the  Abo^  Chaupy  (jl.  c).  The  name  of  Tpaitiy- 
Ttov,  found  in  Strabo  (v.  p.  237)  among  the  cities 
on  the  left  of  the  Appian  Way,  can  hardly  be  other 
than  a  corruption  <k  Trepmtium,  but  it  is  wholly 
out  of  place  in  that  passage,  and  is  supposed  by 
Kramer  to  be  an  interpoUition.  [£.  H.  B.] 

TRERES  (Tp^pct),  a  people  repeatedly  mentioned 
by  Strabo,  generally  as  a  tribe  of,  or  at  least,  as 
closely  connected  with,  the  Cimmerii,  but  in  a  few 
passages  as  Thracians.  They  are  not  named  by 
Homer  or  Herodotus.  Strabo  was  evidently  unde- 
cided whether  to  regard  them  as  a  distinct  race,  or 
as  identical  with  the  Cimmerii,  in  whose  conrpany 
they  several  times  made  destructive  inroads  into 
Asia  Mmor.  "The  Cimmerii,  whom  they  name 
Treres  also,  or  some  tribe  of  them,  often  oven-an 
the  southern  shores  of  the  Euxine  and  the  adjoining 
countries,  sometimes  throwing  themselves  upon  the 
Paphlagonians,  at  other  times  upon  the  Phrygians, 
at  the  time  when  they  say  Midas  died  from  drinking 
bull's  blood.  And  Lygdamis  led  his  army  as  Atr 
as  Lydia  and  Ionia,  and  took  Sanies,  but  perished 
in  Cilida.  And  the  Cimmerii  and  Treies  often 
made  such  expeditions.  But  they  say  <  that  the 
Treres  and  Cobus  [their  leader]  were  at  last 
driven  out  [of  AsiaJ  by  Madys,  the  king  cf  tlie 
Scythians."*   (Strab. L  p. 61).    "  Callisthenes  states 


*  The  reading  in  the  trzt  is  irh  MdXuas  toG 
rmr  Kiuiupiar  6curiXM» ;  but  as  just  before  we 
Hud  MciSvos  Tov  3Kv9ucoi,  we  can  have  no  hcsita> 
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thmt  Swrdcs  waa  taken  wreral  tinw* ;  first  ij  the 
Cimmeruuia ;  then  bj  the  Trerea  and  Lvdans,  as 
Callinns  aim  abowi;  lastly  in  the  time  of  Cjrms  and 
Craesos."  (Id.  xUi.  p.  627).  "  In  olden  times,  it 
befel  the  Magnetes  [the  people  of  Hagnesia  on  the 
Maeander]  to  be  utterly  destroyed  by  the  Treres, 
a  Cimmerian  tribe."  (Id.  xir.  p.  647 ;  see  also.  zi. 

£511,  zii.  p.  573;  ClXMBsa,  Vol.  I.  p.  623,  seq.; 
tiller,  But  Lit  Ane.  Gretct,  pp.  108,  109;  and 
ef.  HenxL  i.  6,  15,  16,103.) 

VarioQs  attempts  have  been  made  to  fix  the  dates 
of  these  events  ;  bat  the  means  of  doing  so  appear 
to  b*  wanting,  and  hence  scholars  hare  arrived  at 
very  diSerent  condnsions  on  the  bnbject.  Strabo 
infers  from  aoms  expressions  of  Callinns  that  the 
destroetioa  of  Sardes  preceded  that  of  Magnesia, 
whidi  Utter  occurred,  he  considers,  after  the  time 
of  that  poet,  and  daring  the  age  of  Archilochus, 
who  alludes  to  it. 

Tbacydides  (ii.  96)  states  that  the  kingdom  of 
Sitalces  wss  bounded  on  the  side  next  to  the  TribalU 
by  the  Treres  snd  Tilataei,  who  dwelt  on  the  northern 
sli>pe  of  Mount  Scombrus  (Scomius),  and  extended 
towards  the  W.  as  far  as  the  rirer  Oscias  (Oe(>cus). 
Whether  this  relative  clause  applies  to  the  Treres 
as  well  as  to  the  Tilataei  is  doubtful ;  but  the  col- 
location  of  the  words  seems  to  oonifioe  it  to  tJie 
btter. 

Strabo  (L  p.  59)  speaks  of  the  Treres  as  dwelling 
with  the  Thraciaiu  ;  and  says  that  the  Treres,  who 
were  Tfarscians,  possessed  a  part  of  the  Troad  after 
the  time  of  Piiam  (xiii.  p.  586). 

Pliny  does  not  mention  the  Treres  as  a  Thradan 
people ;  but  in  the  descriptionof  Macedonia  (iv.  10. 
i.  17),  says  that  they,  with  the  Dardani  and  Pieres, 
dwelt  00  its  border*  ;  it  is  not  clear,  however,  which 
borders  are  meant.  (Of.  Theopom.  Frag.  313, 
where  they  are  called  TpSptt;  and  Steph.  B.  p.  664, 
where  also  a  district  of  Tbraoe  inhabited  by  them  is 
named  Tffipos.) 

It  is  possible  that  these  Thradan  Treree  were  the 
descendants  of  a  body  of  the  Cimmerian  Treres,  left 
N.  of  the  Haemus  when  the  main  body  advanced  to 
Asia  Minor  ;  for  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  Nie- 
bohr's  view  respecting  the  course  of  their  inroads  is 
correct.  **  The  general  opinion,  which  is  presupposed 
in  Herodotus  also,  is  that  the  Cimmerians  inTaded 
Asia  Minor  from  the  E.,  along  the  coasts  of  the 
Euzine.  But  it  would  seem  that,  on  the  contrary, 
they  came  through  Thrace,  for  they  make  their  first 
appsHTance  in  Ionia  and  Lydia.  The  former  road  is 
almost  entirely  impassable  for  a  nomadic  people,  as 
the  Caucasus  extends  to  the  very  shores  of  the 
Euxine."    (/^et  Ane.  But  I  p.  32,  note.) 

In  confirmation  of  the  conjecture  above  made,  we 
may  refer  to  the  parallel  case  mentioned  by  Caesar 
(A  G.  ii.  29),  that  the  Adnatuci,  a  Belgian  tribe, 
were  the  descendants  of  the  6000  men  whom  the 
Cimbri  and  Teutoni,  on  their  march  towards  Italy, 
left  behind  tbem  W.  of  the  Rhine,  to  guard  that  part 
sf  their  property  which  they  wen  unable  to  take  with 
them  any  farther.  [J.  B.] 

TBERUS  (Tpripot,  Strab.:  Saeco),  a  river  of  La- 
tium,  and  one  of  the  principal  tributaries  of  the  Liris 
(Corty/ioito),  into  which  it  discharges  its  waters 
close  to  the  ruins  of  Fabrateria.  (Strab.  v.  p.  237.) 
It*  name  is  mentioned  only  by  Stnbo,  but  there  is 
no  doubt  of  its  identification;  it  is  still  called  the 


tion  in  adopting  Kramer's  onendatioo  of  Ztv^iKMr 
fur  Ktiiittpimy, 


TBETint 

Totaro  is  the  lower  part  of  its  ooniae,  near  its  jaao- 
tion  with  the  Garigliaao,  but  more  commonly  known 
ss  the  Saeco.  It  has  it*  sources  in  the  elevated 
plain  which  separates  the  nxiuntains  aboot  Frae- 
neste  from  the  Volscian  gtmp;  and  tlie  broad  Taller 
through  which  it  flaws  for  above  40  miles  before  it 
Joins  the  Garigliano  most  always  have  formed  a 
remarkable  feature  in  this  pact  of  Italy.  Thnx^fa- 
out  its  extent  it  separstes  the  main  or  centnl 
ranges  of  the  Apennines  from  the  outlying  mass  of 
the  Monti  Lepini  or  Volscian  mountains,  and  hence 
it  must,  from  an  eariy  perii/d,  have  constitnted  one 
of  the  natural  lines  of  coramunicatioo  between  the 
plains  of  Latium  proper  (the  modem  Campafaa  di 
Rowui)  and  those  of  Campania.  After  the  whole 
district  bad  fallen  under  the  power  of  Borne  it  was 
tlie  line  followed  by  the  great  highroad  called  the 
VU  Latins.     [Via  Latiha.]  [E.  H.  B.] 

TBES  ABBOBES,  the  Three  Trees,  was  a  Mu- 
tatio  or  relay  for  horses  mentioned  in  the  Jentsalcm 
Ilin.  between  Vssatae  and  Elusa  (A'ouse).  The 
site  is  unknown.  £G.  L.] 

TBES  TABEBXAE,  was  the  name  of  astaiioa 
on  the  Via  Appis,  between  Aricia  and  Fomm  Appii, 
which  is  noticed  not  only  in  the  Itineraries  (/tax. 
Ant  p.  107;  Tab.  Pmt),  but  by  Cicero  and  in 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  From  the  former  we 
learn  tliat  a  bimnch  rood  from  Antium  joined  the 
Appian  Way  at  this  point  (Cic  «^  Alt  ii  12) ; 
while  in  the  latter  it  is  mentii»ed  as  the  place 
where  many  of  the  disciples  met  St.  Paul  on  his 
journey  to  Borne.  (Aclt,  xxviii.  15.)  It  was 
probably  therefore  a  village  or  place  of  some  impor- 
tance from  (he  traffic  co  the  Appian  Way.  Its 
position  would  appear  to  be  clearly  determined  by 
the  Antonine  Itinerary,  which  gives  17  miles  from 
Aricia  to  Tree  Tabemae,  and  10  from  thence  to 
Forum  Appii:  and  it  is  a  strong  confirmation  of 
the  accuracy  of  these  data  that  the  distance  thus 
obtained  from  Forum  Appii  to  Bome  corresponds 
exactly  with  the  trae  distance  of  that  pUos,  as 
marked  by  ruins  and  ancient  milestones.  It  is 
therefore  wholly  tmnecessaiy  to  diange  the  distances 
in  the  Itinerary,  as  proposed  by  D'Anrille  and 
Chanpy,  and  we  may  safely  fix  Tres  Tabemae  at 
a  spot  about  3  miles  from  the  modem  Citttna,  on 
the  road  to  Terracina,  and  very  near  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Pontine  Marshes.  The  Ahbi 
Chaupy  himself  pdnts  out  the  existence  of  ancient 
remains  on  this  spot,  which  he  supposes  to  be  those 
of  the  station  Ad  Spcmsas  menuoned  only  in  the 
Jerusalem  Itinerary.  It  is  far  more  likely  that 
they  are  those  of  Tres  Tabemae;  if  indeed  the  two 
stations  be  not  identical,  which  is  Teiy  probable. 
This  sitnation  would  also  certainly  aocoiti  better 
than  that  proposed  by  Chsnpy  with  the  mention  of 
Tres  Tabemae  in  Cicero,  who  there  joined  the 
Appian  Way  on  his  rood  from  Antium  to  his 
Formian  villa,  not  to  Rome.     (Cic  ad  AU.il  12, 

13,  14;  Chaupy,  Mauon  dBorace,  voL  iii.  p.  383; 
D'Anville,  AtwJ^  de  TItalit,  p.  195;  Westphal, 
Rom.  Kampagne,  p.  69.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

TBES  TABEKNAE,  in  GauL  [Taberkaie.] 
TBETA  (T^o.  Strab.  xiv.  p.  683),  in  Cypm*, 
called  Tplroi  in  the  Stadiatmut  Maris  Magni  (p. 
285,  rd.  Hoffmann),  where  it  is  placed  50  stadia 
from  Paloepapbus  or  Old  Paphus,  was  apparently  a 
promontory  in  the  SW.  of  the  island,  and  probaUy 
the  same  as  the  one  called  tpoipur  by  Ptolemy  (v. 

14.  §  2). 

TliETCM  {TfHirov  inpor,  Ptol  iv.  3  §  3),  « 
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yoiiiuiitufy  of  KumidU  at  the  W.  point  of  the  Snoa 
Uleachitat.  (Stimb.  zviL  p.  829,  832.)  It  probably 
<)eriTed  ita  name  from  the  uumenKU  caves  in  the  cliib, 
which  ate  still  the  larking  places  of  the  piratical  tribes 
«f  this  coast.     Now  Sebba  Rut.  [T.  H.  0.] 

TBETOMPKOM.  (TpTrriiv,5i(a<«a«n.§327),the 
MW,  promontory  of  Crete  now  called  Grabiua,  the 
CoRTCUS  of  Ptolemy.  [E.  B,  J.] 

TBETUS.    [  Aroos,  p.  201 ,  fc.] 

TREVA  (TpTivia),  a  town  of  the  Sazones  in 
■•rth-westem  Germimy  (Ptol.  ii.  1 1.  §  27),  which 
nittst  have  been  sitoated  somewhere  on  the  Traoe, 
but  as  no  further  details  are  known,  it  is  impossible 
to  fix  its  site  with  any  degree  of  certainty,    f  L.  S.] 

TEEVENTUM  or  TEREVEKTUM  (EA.  Tn- 
ventinas,  Plin.;  bnt  inscriptions  have  Terrentinas 
and  Tereventinas :  Trivenio'),  a  town  of  Samnium, 
in  the  conntry  of  the  Pentri,  situated  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Trinins  QTrigiw).  not  &r  from  the 
frontiers  of  the  Frentani.  Its  name  is  not  noticed 
in  histoiy,  but  Pliny  mentions  it  among  the  muni- 
cipal towns  of  Samnium  in  his  time:  and  we  learn 
fnm  the  Liber  Culoniamm  that  it  received  a  Roiiuui 
colony,  apparently  under  the  Triumvirate  (Plin.  iii. 
14.  s.  17;  Lib.  Colon,  p.  238).  It  is  there  spoken 
of  as  having  been  thrice  besieged  ("  ager  ejus  . . .  post 
tertiam  obaidionem  adsignatns  est  *'),  probably  during 
the  Social  War  and  the  civil  wars  that  followed; 
but  we  have  no  other  accoont  of  these  sieges;  and 
the  name  is  not  eUsewhere  mentioned.  But  from 
existing  renuuns,  as  well  as  in5criptions,  it  appears 
to  have  been  a  place  of  considerable  importance,  as 
well  as  of  municipal  rank.  The  modem  Trwento, 
tvhich  is  still  the  see  of  a  bishop  and  the  capital  of 
the  sumanding  district,  stands  on  a  hill  above  the 
imtt  Trigno,  hot  the  raios  of  ancient  buildings  and 
fragments  of  masonry  are  scattered  to  a  considerable 
extent  through  the  valley  below  it.  (Romanelll, 
vol.  ii.  p.  473.)  The  inscriptions  which  have  been 
discovered  there  ate  given  by  Mommsen  (/lucr. 
A  N.  pp.  269,  270).  [E   H.  B.] 

TREVERI  or  TREVIBI  (T/niovifOi,  TpiSripol, 
Ptol.).  There  is  authority  for  both  forms  of  the 
name.  The  position  of  the  Treviri  is  determined 
by  several  passages  of  Caesar.  The  Treviri  bordered 
on  the  Rhine  {B.  <7.iii.  1 1,  iv.  10),  and  Muth  of  them 
along  tlie  Rhine  wen  the  Triboci  or  Tribocci.  The 
Ardnenna  Silva  extended  through  the  middle  of  the 
territoiy  of  the  Treviri  from  the  Rhine  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  territoiy  of  the  Remi  (£.  G.  v.  3). 
The  Treviri  were  sepaiatel  from  the  Germans  by  the 
Rhine  {B.  GMl  63,  viiL  25);  theUbii  were  their 
neighbours  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Rhine  (£.  G. 
vi.  29,35).  In  Caesar's  time  the  Treviri  differed  little 
from  the  Germans  in  their  way  of  living  and  their  sa- 
vage temper.  Tacitus  remarks  (de  ifor.  Germ,  c. 
28)  that  the  Treviri  and  Nervii  affected  a  Germanic 
origin,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  Treviri  were 
mixed  with  Germans,  bnt  Caesar  supposed  them  to 
he  a  Gallic  people.  Mela  (iii.  2)  calls  them  the  moet 
renowned  of  tJie  Belgae.  When  Uieronymus  speaks 
of  the  resembUnce  between  the  language  of  the 
Gahktae  of  Asia  and  of  the  Treviri,  he  means  to  say 
that  the  Treviri  are  Galli  [Galatia,  Vol.  I.  p.  931]. 
Stntbo  (iv.  p.  194)  speaks  of  the  Nervii  as  being 
German.  He  says :  "  The  Nervii  are  neighbours  of 
the  Treviri,  and  they  (the  Nervii)  are  also  a  German 
people;"  which  remark  about  the  Nervii  being  also 
German  does  not  refer  to  the  Treviri,  but  to  the  Tri- 
boci, whom  he  had  Just  spoken  of  as  a  German  nation 
Which  had  settled  on  the  Gallic  side  of  the  Rhine. 
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It  seems  impossible  to  determine  whether  Caesar 
includes  the  Treviri  among  the  Belgae  or  the  Celtae. 
Some  geognipbers'  include  them  in  the  Gallia  of 
Caesar  in  the  limited  sense,  that  is,  in  the  conntry  of 
the  Celtae,  which  lay  between  the  Gcavnae  and  the 
Settle,  and  between  the  Ocean  and  the  Rhine.  If  this 
determination  is  correct,  the  Hediomatrid  ahio  of 
coarse  belong  to  Caesar's  Gallia  in  the  limited  sense. 
[Mediomatricl] 

The  Treviri  are  often  mentioned  by  Caesar,  for 
they  had  a  strong  body  of  cavalry  and  infantry,  and 
often  gave  him  tronble.  From  one  passage  (£.  G. 
vi.  32)  it  appears  that  the  Segni  and  Condrusi, 
German  settlers  in  GulUa,  were  between  the  Treviri 
and  the  Eborones  ;  and  the  Condnui  and  Ebuiones 
weredependents '  f  the  Treviri  (£.  0.  iv.  6).  Caesar 
constructed  bis  bridges  over  the  Rhine  in  the  territory 
of  the  Treviri  (£.  G.  vi.  9)  ;  and  Stiabd  speaks  of  a 
bridge  over  the  Rhine  in  the  territory  of  the  TrevirL 
It  appeara  then  that  the  Treviri  occupied  a  large 
tract  of  country  between  the  Mosa  (ifaos)  and  the 
Rhine,  which  country  was  intersected  by  the  lo^r 
connie  of  the  Mosella  (.VoseQ,  for  Augusta  Trevi- 
romm  (^Trier),  on  the  Slosella,  was  the  chief  town 
of  the  Trevui  in  the  Roman  imperial  period  and 
probably  a  town  of  the  Treviri  in  Caesar's  time.  It 
is  not  possible  to  fix  the  exact  limits  of  the  Treviri 
on  the  Rhine,  either  to  the  north  or  the  south. 
When  the  Germans  were  settled  on  the  west  nde  of 
the  Rhine  by  Agrippa  and  after  his  time,  the 
Treviri  lost  part  of  their  territory;  and  some  modem 
writers  maintain  that  they  lost  all  their  country  on 
the  Rhine,  a  conclusion  derived  from  a  passage  i  f 
Pluiy  (iv.  c.  17),  but  a  conclusion  by  no  means 
certain.  Another  passage  of  Pliny,  cited  by  Sueto- 
nios  (^CaUg.  c  8),  says'  that  Caligula  was  bom 
"in  "Treveris,  vico  Ambiatino,  snpra  eonfluentes," 
and  this  passage  pUces  the  Treviri  on  the  Rhine. 
Ptolemy  in  his  geography  gives  the  Treviri  no 
place  on  the  Rhine:  be  assigns  the  land  on  the 
west  bank  of  the  river  to  the  Germania  In- 
ferior and  Germania  Superior.  The  bishopric  of 
Tritr  used  to  extend  from  the  Maas  to  the  Rhine, 
and  along  the  Rhine  from  the  Ahr  below  Andemach 
as  far  south  as  Bingen,  The  limits  of  tJie  old 
conntry  of  the  Treviri  and  of  the  diiwese  may  have 
been  the  same,  for  we  find  many  examples  of  this 
coincidence  in  the  geography  of  Gallia.  The  mgged 
valley  of  the  Ahr  woold  be  a  natuial  boundary  <tf 
the  i'reviri  on  the  north. 

Tacitns  gives  the  Treviri  the  name  of  Socii  (.^nn. 
i.  63);  and  in  his  time,  and  probably  before,  they 
had  what  the  Romans  called  a  Curia  or  senate. 
The  name  of  the  Treviri  often  appeara  in  the  history 
of  the  war  with  Civilis  (Tacit.  Bitt.  iv.).  The  Treviri 
nnder  the  Empire  were  in  that  port  of  Gallia  which 
was  named  Belgica,  and  their  city  Augusta  Trevi- 
romm  was  the  chief  place,  and  under  the  later 
emperors  frequently  an  imperial  residence.  [Au- 
gusta TBEVIRORtm.]  [G.  ll] 

TREVIDON,  a  place  in  Gallia,  mentioned  by  Si- 
doniosApollinaris  (^Propenytt.'),  thepoeition  ofwhick 
is  partly  determined  by  the  fiict  of  the  poet  fixing 
Trevidon  in  the  mountainous  region  of  Central 
France,  and  partly  by  the  existence  of  a  place  lumicd 
Trive  on  the  boundaiy  of  the  old  province  of 
Rouergue,  and  on  a  little  river  namnl  Treretel. 
The  mountain  in  which  the  Trevetei  rises  (^Lee- 
perou)  is  the 

"  Vicinnm  nimis  hen !  jugiun  Rntenis" 
uf  Si<lunius.     [RuTEKi.]  [G.  L.] 
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TREVIBI.    [Trkvebi.I 

TRIACOSTASCHOENllS  (TpuuiofTiirxoiPes, 
Ptol.  ir.  7.  §  32),  •  dutrict  so  named  b;  Ptolemj 
after  the  uiiilai^  of  the  Dodeoucboenos  of  Egypt, 
wid  fonning  the  moat  Dortheni  part  of  Aetliiapia  on 
the  W.  aide  of  the  Nile,  between  the  cabiracts  of 
that  river  and  the  Aethiopian  mountains.  [T.H.D.] 

TRIADITZA  (Tp«iJn-fo;  NiceU  Chon.  uL p.  214; 
AposL  Geog.  Huda.  iv.  p.  43),  a  town  in  Upper 
lloeaia,  at  the  oooflneace  of  the  aonrces  of  the 
Oeecua,  and  the  capital  of  the  district  called  in  lata 
timea  Dacia  Interior.  It  was  sitnated  in  a  fertile 
plain,  and  its  site  is  identified  with  that  of  some 
extensive  ruins  S.  of  Sophia.  [J.  B.] 

TBIBALLI  (Tpi£aAAaO,  a  Thraeian  people  which 
appears  to  have  been  in  early  times  a  very  widely 
diffused  and  powerful  race,  about  tbe  Danube;  but 
which,  being  pressed  upon  from  the  N.  and  W.  by 
various  nations,  became  gradually  more  and  more 
confined,  and  at  length  entirely  disappeared  from 
history.  Herodotus  speaks  of  the  Triballic  pUin, 
through  which  fiowi'd  the  river  Angrus,  which  fell 
into  the  Brongus,  a  tributary  of  the  later  (iv.  49). 
This  is  probaUy  the  pUun  of  Kotovo  iu  the  modeni 
Senia, 

Thttcydides  states  (iL  96)  that  on  the  side  of  the 
Triballi,  who  were  independent  at  tbe  beginning  of 
the  Peloponne.iian  War,  the  territories  of  Sitalcee 
were  boanded  by  the  >  leres  and  TUataai,  whose  W. 
limit  was  the  river  Osoios  (Oescus),  which  must 
therefore,  at  that  time,  have  been  the  £.  frontier  of 
the  Triballi.  (Cf.  Plin.  iii.  29,  iv.  17  j  Strab.  vii. 
pp.  317,  318.)  Strabo(vii.  p.  305)  informs  us  that 
tne  Triballi  were  much  esposed  to  the  inroads  of 
migrating  hordes  driven  out  of  their  own  countries 
by  more  powerful  neighbours,  some  expelled  by  the 
Scythians,  Bastamae,  and  Sauromatse,  from  the  N. 
side  of  the  Uannbe,  who  either  settled  in  the  islands 
of  that  river,  or  crossed  over  into  Thrace;  others 
from  the  W,,  set  in  motion  by  the  Illyrians. 

The  earliest  event  recorded  of  them  is  the  defeat 
which  they  gave  to  Sitalces,  king  of  the  Odrysae, 
who  made  an  expedition  against  them,  B.  c  424,  in 
which  he  loet  bis  life  (Thac  ir.  101).  In  B.C.  376 
the  Triballi  crossed  the  Haemus,  and  with  30.000 
men  advanced  as  fiir  S.  as  the  territory  of  Abdera, 
which  they  ravaged  without  opposition.  On  their 
retam,  however,  loaded  with  booty,  the  people  of 
Abdera  took  advantage  of  their  careless  and  dis- 
orderly march,  to  attack  them,  killing  upwards  of 
2000  men.  The  Triballi  thereupon  marched  back 
to  take  revenge  for  this  loss  ;  and  the  Abderites, 
having  been  joined  by  some  of  the  neighbouring 
Thracians,  gave,  them  battle;  in  the  midst  of  which 
they  were  deserted  by  their  treacherous  allies  and, 
being  snrroanded,  were  shun  ahnost  to  a  man.  The 
Trilnlli  then  prepared  to  lay  siege  to  Abdera  which 
would  now  have  been  quite  unable  to  resist  them  for 
more  than  a  very  short  time;  but  at  this  critical 
moment,  Chabrias  appeared  before  the  town  with  the 
Athenian  fleet,  which  had  recently  defeated  tbe 
Lacedaemonian  Beet  at  Naxce.  Chabrias  compelled 
the  Triballi  to  retire  from  Abdera,  and  garrisoned 
the  city  when  he  departed.  (Diod.  zv.  36).  InB.o. 
339,  Philip  II.,  after  raising  the  siege  of  Byzantium, 
marched  to  the  Danube,  where  he  defeated  the  Getae, 
and  took  much  booty.  On  his  return  through  the 
country  of  the  Triballi,  the  latter  posted  themselves 
iu  a  defile,  and  refused  to  allow  the  Macedonian  army 
to  pass,  unless  Philip  gave  to  them  a  part  of  the 
pluuder.    A  fierce  battle  ensued,  in  which  Philip 
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was  severely  wounded,  aiid  would  have  been  dain, 
but  for  hia  son  Alexander,  who  threw  bimeelf  bet«« 
his  fitther,  and  thus  saved  his  \if».  Tbe  Triballi 
were  at  length  defeated,  and  probably  professed  sab- 
miaaion  to  Philip,  so  long,  at  least,  as  bis  was  in  their 
country. 

On  Alexander's  accession  to  the  throne,  be  thought 
it  necessary  to  make  his  power  felt  by  the  barba- 
rians on  tbe  frontiers  of  his  kingdom,  before  he 
quitted  Europe  for  his  great  enterprise  against  tbe 
Persian  empire.  Accordingly,  in  the  spring  of 
B.  a  335,  he  marched  from  Ampbipolis  in  a  nonli- 
esaterly  direction,  at  the  head  uf  a  lai;ge  fbrceL  In 
ten  days  he  reached  the  pass  by  which  he  inteoded 
to  cross  the  Haemus,  where  a  body  of  Thracians  bad 
assembled  to  oppose  his  progress.  They  were  de- 
feated, and  Alexander  advanced  against  the  Tribalfi, 
whose  prince,  Syrmus,  having  had  timely  infotinalioa 
of  Alexander's  movements,  had  already  withdrawn, 
with  the  old  men,  women,  and  children  into  an  i£jar.d 
ol  the  Dann'oe,  called  Peuce,  where  many  other  Thn- 
cians  also  had  sought  refuge.  The  main  forte  cf 
the  TribaUi  posted  themselves  in  woody  groood  en 
the  banks  of  the  river  Lyginus,  about  3  day^ 
march  from  the  Danube.  Having  ventored  oat  lots 
the  open  plain,  however,  they  were  oanpletely  defeated 
by  the  Macedonians,  with  a  loss  of  3000  mo. 
(Arrian,  Anab.  L  2.) 

Alexander  then  marched  to  the  Danube,  oppnie 
to  Peuoe ;  but  he  was  unable  to  make  himself  mas- 
ter of  that  iaiand,  becauae  he  had  few  boats,  and  the 
enemy  were  strongly  pasted  at  the  top  of  the  Etnp 
sides  of  the  island.  Alexander  therefore  abandootd 
the  attempt  to  take  it,  and  crossed  the  Danube  ts 
make  war  (m  the  Getae.  It  would  appear,  hovev^r, 
that  be  had  made  sufficient  impreMooon  tbe  Triballi 
to  induce  them  to  apply  to  him  for  peace,  which  be 
granted  before  his  return  to  Macedonia.  It  was 
probably  some  time  after  these  events  that  tbe  Tri 
balli  were  attacked  by  the  Autariatae,  a  pownfol 
Illyrian  tribe,  who  seem  to  have  cumplelely  subdued 
them,  great  numbers  bemg  killed,  and  the  surviven 
driven  farther  towards  tbe  east.  (Strab.  viL  ppL  317, 
318.)  Hence,  in  b.  c.  295,  the  Gauls,  with  csdy 
15,000  foot  and  3000  horse,  defeated  the  combiBed 
forces  of  the  Triballi  and  Getae  (JusL  xxr.  1.) 
When  the  Komana  began  to  extend  th«r  dominioa 
in  the  direction  of  the  Danube,  the  Triballi  were  a 
small  and  weak  people,  dwelling  about  the  aw  Unmet 
of  the  Oescus  with  tbe  Danube,  near  tbe  towu 
Oescus  (cf.  Ptol.  iu.  la  §  10,  viiL  II.  §  6). 

Pliny  (vii.  2)  states  that,  according  Co  Isigenns, 
there  were  people  among  the  Triballi  who  fascinated 
by  their  look,  and  destroyed  those  whom  they  gaaed 
upon  too  long,  especially  with  angry  eyes  :  adnhs 
were  more  liable  to  be  injured  by  them  than  childrco. 
This  is  probably  tbe  same  snpeistitica  as  the  mo- 
dem one  respecting  the  **  evil  eye,'  which  i*  pcca- 
liarly  prevalent  among  the  Slavonian  ncea  (Ania^ 
Anab.  i.  1.  §  4,  2.  §  4,  seqq.,  3.  §  3,  seq.,  4.  §  fi, 
V.  26.  §  6,  vii  9.  §  2  ;  Steph.  B.<.ft;  Macnert, 
viL  p.  25,  seqq.]  [J.  B.] 

1KIB0C1  or  TRIBOCCI,  a  German  pec^  ia 
Gallia.  Schneider  (Caesar,  A  C  LSI)  has  the  fonn 
"  Triboces '  in  the  aoctiaative  plnral.  PUny  baa 
Tribocbi,  and  Strabo  Triboocbi  (TfMKx»i).  Ia 
the  passage  of  Caesar  (£.  G.  iv.  10)  it  is  said  that 
all  the  MSS.  have  "  Tribucomm*  (Schneider,  note). 
The  Trihoci  were  in  the  army  of  the  German  kii^ 
Ariovistiu  in  the  great  battle  in  which  Caasar 
defeated  him;  and  thoogh  Caesar  does  not  »j  that 
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Ihej  were  Germans,  hia  nmrratiTe  shows  Out  he 
comidered  them  to  be  Germans.  In  another  passage 
(A  e.  ir.  10)  Caesar  places  the  Triboci  on  the 
Rhine  between  the  Medionuttrici  and  the  Treviri, 
and  be  means  to  place  them  on  the  left  or  Gallic  side 
of  the  Rhine.  Stnibo  (iv.  p.  193),  after  mentioninf; 
the  Sequani  and  Mediomatrici  as  extending  to  the 
Bhine,  saj's,  "  Among  them  a  German  people  has 
settled,  the  Trihocchi,  who  have  passed  over  lirom 
their  natire  land."  Plin;  also  (iv.  17)  and  Tacitns 
((rermoa.  c.  28)  sajr  that  the  Tribocd  are  Germans. 
The  tme  conclusion  from  Caesar  is  that  he  sup- 
posed the  Tribocd  to  be  settled  in  Gallia  before 
B.  c.  58. 

Ptolemy  (iL  9.  §  17)  places  the  Tribocci  in  Upper 
Germania,  but  he  incorrectly  places  the  Vangiones 
between  the  Nemetes  and  the  Tribocci,  for  the  Me- 
metes  bordered  on  the  Tribocci.  However  he  phwes 
the  Tribocci  next  to  the  Kanraci,  and  he  names 
Breocomagus  (Bi-ocomagns)  and  Elcebos  (Helcebns) 
as  the  two  towns  ot  the  Tribotci.  D'Anville  supposes 
that  the  territory  of  the  Tribocci  corresponded  to  the 
diocese  of  Strauburj.  Ssletio  (SdtB  or  Sete),  we  may 
suppose,  belonged  to  the  Nemetes,  as  in  modem 
times  it  belonged  to  the  diocese  of  Speier;  and  it  is 
near  the  northern  limits  of  the  iioeaie  of  Strambttrg. 
On  the  south  towaids  the  Baaraci,  a  place  named 
MarheUuim,  on  the  southern  limit  of  the  diocese  of 
Strauiurg  and  bordering  on  that"  of  BatU,  indicates 
a  bonndaiy  by  a  Teutonic  name  (marie),  as  Fines 
does  in  those  parts  of  Gallia  where  the  Roman  tongue 
prevailed.  The  name  of  the  Tribocci  does  not  appear 
in  the  NotiL  Provinc,  thongh  the  names  of  the 
Nemetes  and  Vangiones  are  there;  but  instead  of  the 
Tribocci  ws  have  Civitas  Argentoratum  (Smut- 
burg),  the  chief  phtce  of  the  Tribocci.  Ptolemy 
makes  Argeotoratnm  a  citv  of  the  Vangiones.  [GX.] 

TEl'BOLA  (Tpie6\a,  App.  Hisp.  62,  63),  a 
town  of  Lnsiiania,  in  the  mountainous  regions  S.  of 
the  Tagus,  probably  the  modem  Trevoau.  [T. H.D.J 

TRIBUUUH.     [Triwriiim]. 

TBIBUNCI,  a  place  in  Gallia,  which  we  may 
■asome  to  hare  been  near  Concordia,  for  Ammianus 
(xvi.  12),  after  speaking  of  the  battle  near  Strase- 
burg,  in  which  Cfanudomarius,  king  of  the  Alemanni, 
was  defeated  by  Julian,  says  that  the  king  hurried  to 
his  camp,  which  was  near  Concordia  and  Tribnnci. 
Bat  neidier  the  site  of  Concordia  nor  of  Tribnnci  is 
certain.    [Concokdia.]  [G.  L.] 

TEICARA'NUM.     [Pbucs.  p.  602,  a.] 

TRICASSES,  a  people  of  Gallia  Lugdunensis. 
(Plin.  iv.  18.)  In  Ptolemy  (ii.  8.  §  13)  the  name 
is  Tricasii  (TptKitrioi),  and  their  city  is  Augustobona 
(AiyoiHrr6SBva),  They  border  on  the  Parisii.  The 
name  appears  in  the  form  Tricassini  in  Ammianus 
(xTi.  1)  and  in  an  inscription.  In  the  Notit,  I*rovinc. 
the  name  Civitas  Tricassinm  occurs;  and  the  name 
of  the  people  has  been  transferred  to  the  town,  which 
is  now  Troyet  on  the  Senu,  the  chief  town  of  the 
French  department  of  Aube.  Caesar  does  not  men- 
tion the  Tricasses,  and  his  silence  has  led  to  the 
conjecture  that  in  his  time  they  were  comprised 
within  the  powerfiil  state  of  the  Senones.      [6.  L.] 

TEICASTI'NI  (TpunxTTVof),  a  Gallic  people 
between  the  Rhone  and  the  Alps.  Livy  (v.  34) 
describing  the  march  of  Bellovesus  and  his  Galli 
into  Italy,  says  they  came  to  the  Tricaatini;  "  The 
Alps  next  were  opposed  to  them ;"  from  which  it  is 
inferred  that  the  Tricastini  were  near  the  Alps. 
But  nothing  exact  can  be  inferred  ftam  the  narrative, 
nor  from  the  net  of  this  confused  chapter.    In  the 
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description  of  Hannibal's  march  (Liv.  xxi.  34)  it  is 
said  that  Hannibal,  after  settling  the  disputes  of  the 
Allobroges,  being  now  en  his  road  to  the  Alps,  did 
not  make  his  mitfch  straight  forward,  but  turaed  to 
the  left  into  the  territory  of  the  Tricastini ;  and  from 
the  country  of  the  Tricastini  he  went  through  the 
uttermost  part  of  the  territory  of  the  Vocontii  into 
the  cotmtry  of  the  Tricorii,  and  finally  reached  the 
Druentia  (Dmxmce.)  It  would  be  out  of  place  to 
examine  this  question  fully,  for  it  would  reqiurS 
some  pages  to  discuss  the  passages  in  Livy.  Ha 
means,  however,  to  place  the  Tricastini  somewhere 
between  the  Allobroges  and  part  of  the  border  of  the 
Vocontian  territory.  The  capital  of  the  Vocontii  is 
Dea  Vocontionim,  or  Die  in  the  department  of 
Drome ;  and  the  conclusion  is  that  the  Tricastini 
were  somewhere  between  the  Isara  (/sere)  and  the 
Dmna  (Drome).  This  agrees  with  the  position  of 
Augusta  Tricastinorum  [Auqusta  Tbicastino- 
bum]  as  determined  by  the  Itins. 

Ptolemy  (il  10.  §  13)  places  the  Tricastini  east 
of  the  Segallauni,  whose  capital  is  Valmtia,  and  be 
namss  as  tlie  capital  of  the  Tricastini  a  town 
Noeomagus,  which  appears  to  be  a  different  place 
from  Augusta  Tricastinorum.  D'Anrille  places  the 
Tricastini  along  the  east  bank  of  the  Rhone,  north 
of  Arausio  (Orange),  a  position  which  he  fixes  by 
his  determination  of  Augusta  Tricastinorum :  and  he 
adds,  "  that  the  name  of  the  Tricastini  has  been 
preserved  pure  in  that  of  Trictutin."  But  the 
Tricastini  of  Livy  and  Ptolemy  are  certainly  nut 
where  D'Anville  places  them,  [G.  L.] 

TRICCA  (Tpdtmi :  £<A.Tpiitifoa)»:  Trikkala), 
an  ancient  city  of  Thessaly  in  the  district  Histiaeotis, 
stood  upon  the  left  bank  of  the  Peneius,  and  near  a 
small  stream  named  Letbaeus.  (Slrab.  iz.  p.  438, 
xiv.  p.  647.)  This  city  is  said  to  have  derived  its 
name  from  Tricca,  a  daughter  of  Peneius.  (Steph. 
B.  I.  V.)  It  is  mentioned  in  Homer  as  subject  to 
Podaleirius  and  Machaon,  tlie  two  Mins  of  Asclepius 
or  Aesculapius,  who  led  the  Triccaeans  to  the  Trojan 
War  (Hum.  //.  ii.  729,  iv.  202);  and  it  possessed  a 
temple  of  Asclepitu,  which  was  regarded  as  the  most 
ancient  and  illustrious  of  all  the  temples  of  this  god. 
(Strab.  ix.  p.  437.)  This  temple  was  visited  by  the 
sick,  whoee  cures  were  recorded  there,  as  in  the 
temples  of  Asclepius  at  Ejxdaums  and  Cos.  (Strab, 
viii.  f.  374.)  There  were  probably  physicians  at- 
tached to  the  temple ;  and  Leake  gives  an  inscription 
in  four  elegiac  verses,  to  the  memory  of  a  "  god-like 
physician  named  Cimber,  by  his  wife  Andromache," 
which  he  found  npon  a  marble  in  a  bridge  over  the 
ancient  Letbaeus.  (Northern  Greece,  vol.  iv.  p. 
285.^  In  the  edict  published  by  Polysperehon  aud 
the  other  genenUs  of  Alexander,  after  the  death  of 
the  hitter,  alk)wing  the  exiles  from  the  difiereut 
Greek  cities  to  return  to  their  homes,  those  of  Tricca 
and  of  the  neighbouring  town  of  Pharcadon  were 
excepted  for  some  reason,  which  is  not  recorded. 
(Diod.  xviiL  56.)  Tricca  was  the  first  town  in 
Thessaly  at  which  PbiUp  V.  arrived  after  his  defeat 
on  the  Aons.  (Ut.  xxxii,  13.)  Tricca  is  also 
mentioned  by  Liv.  xzzvL  13  ;  Plin.  iv,  8.  s.  15  ; 
PtoL  in.  13.  §  44 ;  Them.  Orat.  zzvii.  p.  333. 

Procopius,  who  caUs  the  town  Tricsttfis  (Tputir- 
rovs),  says  that  it  was  restored  by  Jnstinian  (de 
AetHf.  iv.  3) ;  but  it  is  still  called  Tricca  by  Hierocles 
(p  642)  in  the  sixth  century,  and  the  form  in  Jus- 
tinian may  be  a  corruption.  In  the  twelfth  century 
it  already  beam  its  ntodem  name  (TpUcKtAa,  Anim 
Comn.  v.  p.  137,  ed.  Paris.;  Eustath.  ad  IL  ii.  ^ 
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330.)  TriUtala  a  now  om  of  tb<  hrgcrt  tawiu  in 
this  put  of  Greece.  Tlie  casti*  oernpiet  a  hill  pn>- 
jwtinK  from  the  Int  falls  of  the  moantsin  of 
Hhami;  bat  the  on\y  traces  of  the  ancieat  city 
which  Leake  coald  discorer  were  siane  small  remains 
of  Hellenic  masonr;.  fonning  part  of  the  wall  of  the 
castle,  and  some  iiquared  blocks  of  stone  d  tiw  same 
aces  dispened  in  different  parts  of  the  town.  (Leake, 
Northern  Greece,  toL  L  p.  425,  eeq.,  toI.  It.  p.  987.) 

TRICCIA'NA,  a  pUce  in  Pannonia,  in  the  Tallej 
called  Cariniana  (/<.  A«L  p.  267).  It  is  probably 
the  same  as  the  Gurtiana  noticed  in  the  Pent.  Table, 
as  the  difiference  in  the  statements  aboot  the  dis- 
tances amonnts  onlj  to  3  miles.  [L.  &] 

TRICESIMAE,  in  Oallia,  one  of  the  places  men- 
tioned bjr  Ammianns  Uarcellinns  (xviiL  2)  in  the 
list  of  thoae  places  alonf;  the  Rhenish  frontier 
which  Julian  repaired.  Ammianus  mentions  Tri- 
oeainue  between  Quadribnrginm  and  Novednm. 
[QuAnRiBi'RoinM.]  [6.  L.] 

TRICESIilUM,  AD,  in  Oallia.  D'AnTille  ob- 
aerres  that  tbe  ancient  Itins.  contain  many  positions 
with  similar  names,  which  names  of  places  are  de- 
rived from  the  distances  which  they  indicate  from  the 
principal  towns ;  for  the  distances  within  the  de- 
pendent territory  were  messared  from  the  principal 
towns.  This  Trioesimum  is  measured  from  Narbo 
(A'arioime),  as  the  Jerusalem  Jtin.  shows,  on  the 
road  to  ToaUnue,  through  CartattonM.  Trtbe$ 
on  the  canal  of  Languedoc  may  represent  the  name ; 
and  Tricenrmum  may  be  near  that  place.    [G.  L.] 

TRICHO'MS  LACUS.     [Aktoua,  p.  64,  a.] 

TRICHCNIUH  {Tpix^nm:  £«A.  Tpix"««10. » 
town  of  Aetolia,  from  which  the  lake  Trichonis  de- 
rived its  name.  [Respecting  the  Isike,  see  Vol.  \.  p.  64, 
a]  Its  position  is  nncertain.  Leake  places  it  S.  of 
the  lake  at  a  place  called  Gtmola,  and  Kiepert,  in 
his  map  E.  of  tbe  lake.  But  since  Strabo  mentions 
it  along  with  Stratus  as  situated  in  a  fertile  phun,  it 
ought  probably  to  be  placed  N.  of  the  kke  (Strab.  i.  p. 
450 ;  Pol.  T.  7 ;  Steph.  B.  ».  r.).  It  was  evidently  a 
place  of  importance,  and  several  natives  of  this  town 
are  mentioned  m  history.  (Pol.  n.  3,  t.  13,  zriL  10; 
Pans.  ii.  37.  §  3;  Leake,  Norlitm  Greece,  rol.  i. 
p.  156.) 

TRICOLCNI.    [Meoalofous,  p.  309.] 

TRICO'MIA  (T^ic«iM'a),a  place  in  the  eastern 
part  of  Phrygia,  on  the  road  from  Dorylaenm  to 
Apamea  Cibotns  (Ptol.  t.  2.  §  32;  Tab.  PeuL),  is 
placed  by  the  Table  at  a  dtetanoe  of  28  lules  fifom 
Midaeum  and  21  from  Pesninus.  [L.  S.] 

TRICORII  (TptK6pu>i),  a  people  between  the 
Rhone  and  the  Alps.  Hannibal  in  his  march  from 
the  Rhone  to  -  the  Alps  passed  into  the  country  of 
theTricorii,  as  Livy  says  [TRiCAsmti].  Stnbo(iT. 
pp.  185,  203)  says  in  one  passage  that  above  the 
Cavares  are  "  the  Vocontii  and  Tricorii  and  IconK 
and  Meduli,"  from  which  we  learn  that  be  considered 
the  Tricorii  as  neighbours  of  the  Vocontii ;  and  in 
another  passage  he  says,  "  after  the  Vocontii  are  the 
Iconii  and  Tricorii,  and  next  to  them  the  Moduli, 
who  oecnpy  the  highest  summits  of  the  Alps." 
Some  geographers  conclude  that  the  Tricorii  must  be 
on  the  J)rae,  a  branch  of  the  lure,  in  the  soothem 
part  of  the  diocese  of  Grcnnble,  But  if  the  Tricorii 
were  in  the  valley  of  the  Drae,  we  do  not  therefore 
admit  that  Hannibal's  march  to  the  Alps  was 
throoKh  that  valley.  [G.  L.] 

TRlCORNE'NSn.    [TiiiconsitJi.] 

TKICO'RNIUM  (TpiKipnov.  Ptol.  iii.  9.  §  3).  or 
TuK'OKNiA  Castra  (/««.  Hierot.  p.  564),  a  town 
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in  the  territory  of  the  Tricomensii,  >  people  of 
Upper  Moesia.  on  the  boidera  of  Illyria-  Varioosly 
identified  with  Sitcpk  and  Trieomi  er  Kohm- 
baet.  [T.  H.  D.] 

TRICORTTHUS     [Mabatho:*.] 

TRICRANA  (Tpficpava),  an  island  off  the  cent  of 
Hermionis  in  Argolls  (Fans.  ii.  34.  §8),  perhsps 
the  same  as  the  Tiparenns  of  PKny.     [Tipabkiius.] 

TRICRE'NA.     [PHEireus,  p.  595,  a.] 

TRIOENTIin  (T/M<<rrum),  an  Alpne  tribe 
occupying  the  soothera  part  of  Rfaaetia,  in  tbe 
north  of  Lacns  Benacns,  about  the  river  Aibeis. 
(Strab.  iv.  p.  204;  PHn-  iii.  2.1)  They,  with  inaiiy 
other  Alpine  tribes,  were  snbdiud  in  the  reign  it 
Angnstna. [L.  S.] 

TRIDENTUM<irTRIDENTE(Tpi«»T«:  Trenkt 
or  TVsmC),  the  captal  of  the  Tridentini  in  thesonth 
of  Rbaetia,  on  the  eastern  bank  of  tbe  Athesis.  and 
on  the  highroad  fiMNn  Verona  to  VeUidena.  (PUo. 
iii.  S3;  Jnstin,  xx.  5;  /(.  AnL  pp.  275,  281;  PanL 
Diac  i.  8,  iii.  9,  iv.  42,  v.  36;  Flor.  iii.  3;  PtoL 
iii.  1.  §  31 ;  Tab.  Pent.)  The  town  is  said  to  hare 
derived  its  name  from  ths  trident  of  Neptnne,  which 
is  still  shown  fixed  in  the  wall  of  the  ancient  dinrcfa 
of  S.  Vigil.  The  place  seems  to  have  been  made  a 
Roman  colony  (Orelli,  Imcript  Nos.  2183,  8744, 
3905,  4823).  Theodoric  tbe  Great  surrounded 
Tridentnm  with  ■  wall,  of  which  a  ccnsidenble 
portion  still  exists.  (Comp.  Pallbansen,  Betdtreii, 
der  Rom.  Beertlnuee  von  Verona  naeh  Avgitmy, 
p.  28,  foil.;  Benedetto  Giovanelli.  Ditcorto  eopra 
tm'  lecrmone  Trtntma,  Trento,  1824,  and  by  tbe 
same  author,  Trento,  Citta  H  Beg  e  Cokma 
Romano,  Trento,  1825.)  [U  S.] 

TRIE'RES  (Tpti]int%,  Polyb.  v.  68;  Sirab.  xvi.  p. 
754),  a  small  fortified  place  in  Phoenicia,  on  the 
northern  declivity  of  Lebanon,  and  aboot  12  mile* 
distant  from  Tripolis.  It  is  in  all  probability  tli* 
same  place  as  the  Tridis  of  the  Itin.  HieroeoL  (p. 
583).  Lapie  identifies  it  with  fntjr,  others  with 
BebnonL  ■  [T.  R.  D.J 

TRIETiUM  (Tpilipm  or  Tpl-npar  tuepor,  PtoL  iv. 
3.  §  13),  a  headland  of  tbe  R^o  Syrtics  in  Africa, 
Propria.  Ritter  (Entt.  L  p.  938)  identifies  it  with 
tbe  promontory  of  Cephalae  mentioned  by  Strabs 
(xvii.  p.  836),  the  present  Cape  Cefalo  or  Metmraia. 
Ptolemy  indeed  mentions  this  as  a  separate  and  ad- 
jinning  promontory;  bnt  as  Cefalo  still  exhibits 
three  points,  it  is  pouible  that  the  ancient  name* 
may  be  connected,  and  refer  only  to  this  one  aft, 
(Set  Blaqniere,  Letten  from  the  Mediterranean, 
L  p.  18;  Delia  Cells,  Yiaggio,  p.  61.)  [T.  H.  D.l 

TRIFANUM.     rVisciA.] 

TRIGABOLI.    [Padcs.] 

TRIGISAMUM,  a  town  of  Noricmn,  roeoticoed 
only  in  tlie  Peutiug.  Table,  as  situated  not  ha 
from  the  mouth  of  the  river  Trigisamus  (TVoaei), 
which  flows  into  the  Dannbins.  It  still  beare  the 
name  of  Tnatmaur.  (See  Muchar,  NorHamn, 
vol.  i.  p.  269.)  [L.  S.] 

TKIGLYPHON  (JpiiKaifor  ri  col  TpOuryor, 
Ptol.  vii.  2.  §  23),  the  metropolis  and  niyal  midence 
(/SofftXeiov)  of  Cirrhadia,  a  district  at  the  NE.  comer 
of  the  Bay  of  Bengal  It  is  doubtless  the  present 
Tyfperah^Tripiira'),  which  is  situated  on  theCwMp^ 
(Gomdti),  a  small  river  which  flows  into  the  Broeh- 
maptUra  near  its  mouth.  [V.] 

TRIGUNDUM,  a  place  in  tbe  territory  of  the 
Callaici  Lncenseei  in  Gallaecia.  (Hispania  Tam- 
conensis).  (/(m.  Ant.  p.  424.)  Varioasly  identified 
with  Berreo  pnd  Arwuhn.  [T  H.  aj 
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TBILEUCTJM. 
TRILEUCVM  (TptefoKw  bepof,  Ptol.  iL  6.  §  4), 

a  pniDontory  in  the  territory  of  the  Callaici  Ln- 
ceiuex,  on  the  N.  cout  of  Hiitpania  Turaconensu, 
knovn  also  bj  the  name  of  lUpou  (jtpov.  (MircUn, 
p.  44.)     Now  Cape  OrUgaL  [T.  H.  D.] 

TRIMA'MMIUM  (Tpi/i^wv  or  Tpiniiifuoy, 
Ptol.  iii.  10.  §  10),  a  castle  on  the  Danube,  in 
Lower  Moeiiia.  (/(in.  AtU.  p.  222;  called  Trima- 
Diiom  in  the  Tab.  Petit,  and  bj  the  Geogr.  Rav.  iv. 
7.)  Varioosl;  identified  with  ifwotm,  DikaUka, 
and  the  raina  near  Pirgo  or  Birgot.     [T.  H.  D.I 

TBIUENOTUYBA.     [Temxsothyua.] 


TBIPODISCUS. 


I2S1 


COIN  OP  TRIMBMOTHYHA. 

TRIMONTIUM  (TpiiAimior,  Ptol.  ii  3.  §  8),  a 
town  of  the  Selgovae,  in  Britannia  Barbara,  pro- 
bably near  Langholm,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Solvag  Frith.  [T.  H.  D.] 

TBI'MYTHTIS.    [Tremithcs.] 

TRINA'CIA.    [Tyhacia.1 

TRINA'CRIA.     [SiciLiA.] 

TBINA'SUS  (Ti>iyaa6s,  Pans.  iii.  22.  §  3  :  Tpi. 
raaaot,  Ptol.  iii.  16.  §  9),  a  town  or  rntlirr  forliftss 
of  I,aconia,  sittuted  npnn  a  protnontorr  near  the 
liead  of  the  Laconian  milf,  and  30  stadia  abora 
Gythium.  It  is  oppwitr  to  three  sitiall  rocks,  vrliich 
pure  their  name  to  the  place.  The  modem  Tilkfre 
is  for  the  same  reason  still  called  TritiUa  (ri  Tpl- 
rvaa).  There  are  contiiderable  reijialns  of  the  an- 
cient walls.  The  place  was  built  in  a  semi-cirralar 
furm,  and  was  not  more  than  400  or  500  vards  in 
circnit  (Leake,  iforea,  vol.  i.  p.  2.12  ;  Boblayp, 
Jiechereha,  4^.  p.  94  ;  Ross,  Wandermgm  m 
GriechmUmd,  vol.  li.  p.  239;  Curtius,  Pelopoimesot, 
vol.  ii.  p.  287.) 

TRINEMEIA.    [ArncA,  p.  330,  b.] 

TRI'NUIS  (Tr^no),  a  considerable  river  of  Sam- 
ninm,  which  has  its  sources  in  the  mgf;ed  mountain 
district  between  Agiume  and  C'oMttl  di  Sangro,  and 
bas  a  cnnrse  of  about  60  miles  from  thence  to  the 
Adriatic.  During  the  lower  part  of  its  course  it 
trmvenies  the  territory  of  the  Frentani,  and  falls  into 
the  sea  about  5  miles  SE.  of  Histoninm  (//  Vaslo). 
The  only  ancient  writer  who  mentions  it  is  PKny 
(iii.  12.  s.  17),  who  calls  it  "flumen  portuosum:'  it 
is,  indeed,  the  only  river  along;  this  line  of  coast  the 
month  cf  which  affords  shelter  even  for  small 
Tessels.  •  [E.  H.  B.] 

TRlNOBANtES  (called  by  Ptolemy  Tpd-doj-rej, 
ii.  3.  §  22),  a  people  on  the  E.  coast  of  Britannia 
Bomana,  situated  N.  of  London  and  the  Thamtt.  in 
JStttx  and  the  southern  parts  of  Suffolk,  whose 
capital  was  Camalodunom  {Coleliater).  They 
submitted  tu  Caesar  when  he  landed  in  Britain,  bat 
revolted  against  the  Romans  in  the  reign  of  Nero. 
(Caes.  B.  G.  v  20;  Tac  Ann.  xiv.  31.)  [T.H.D.] 

TRINURTIUM.     [Twubtium.] 

TRIOBKIS.  a  river  of  Gallia  named  by  Sidonins 
Apollinaris  {Proptmpt.).  It  is  a  branch  of  the 
Oltis  {Lot),  and  is  now  named  Truyiie.     [G.  L.] 

TRICCALA  (Tpi6KaXi:  Elk.  Triocalinns :  Bu. 
near   Calatabellotta),  a  city  of  Sicily,  ntoated  in 


the  interior  of  tha  island,  about  12  miles  from 
Thermae  Selinuntiae  (Snoceo).  As  the  name  is 
cited  by  Stepbanus  of  Byzantium  (who  writes  the 
name  TpEicaXa)  from  Pbilistns,  it  is  probable  that 
it  was  a  Siculian  town  or  fortress  as  early  at  least 
as  the  time  of  the  elder  Dionysius;  but  no  notice  of 
it  is  now  found  in  history  until  the  second  Servile 
War  in  Sicily  in  B.a  103 — 100.  On  that  occasion 
Triocala  was  selected,  on  account  of  its  great  na- 
tural strength  and  other  advantages,  by  Tiyphon, 
the  leader  of  the  insurgents,  as  his  chief  stronghold: 
he  fortified  the  rocky  smnmit  on  which  it  waa 
situated,  and  was  able  to  hold  ont  there,  as  in  an 
impregnable  fortress,  after  his  defeat  in  the  field  by 
L.  Lucullas.  (Died.  xxxvL  7,  8.)  The  circnm- 
stances  of  its  fall  are  not  related  to  ns,  but  Silins 
Italicus  alludes  to  it  as  having  Buffered  severely 
from  the  efi°ects  of  the  war.  (-'  Serrili  vastata 
Tiioeala  hello,''  xiv.  270).  Cicero  nowhere  notices 
the  name  among  the  manicipal  towns  of  Sicily,  but 
in  one  passages  mentions  the  "  Triocalinus  ager'' 
(K«T.  V.  4);  and  the  Trioralini  again  appear  in 
Pliny's  list  uf  the  municipal  towns  of  Sicily.  The 
name  is  also  found  in  Ptolemy,  but  in  a  manner 
that  gives  little  information  as  to  its  position. 
(Plin.  iii.  8.  s.  14;  PtoL  iii.  4.  §  14.)  It  was  an 
episcopal  see  daring  the  early  part  of  the  middle 
ages,  and  the  site  is  identified  by  Fazrllo,  who  tells 
us  that  the  ruins  of  the  city  were  still  visible  in  his 
time  a  short  distaiiie  fj-om  CalatabeUoUa,  a  town  of 
Saracen  origin,  situated  on  a  lofty  hill  about  12 
miles  inland  from  Sciaeca;  and  an  old  cliatch  on 
the  site  still  preserved  the  ancient  appellation. 
(FazelL  de  Reb.  Sic.  x.  472;  Claver.  SiciL  p. 
374).  [E.  H.  B.] 

TRICPIUM  (Tpiiwioy  ixpor:  C.  Crio),  the  pro. 
montory  at  tlie  esatem  extnmity  of  the  peninsula 
of  Cnidos,  forming  at  the  same  time  the  soutli- 
western  extremity  of  Asia  Minor.  (Thucyd.  viii. 
35,  60;  ScyUx,  p.  38;  Pomp.  Mela,  L  16.)  On 
the  summit  of  this  promontory  a  temple  of  Apollo, 
hence  called  the  Triopian,  seems  to  have  stood,  near 
which  games  were  celebrated,  whence  Scylux  calls 
the  proiiMintory  the  ixptrriiiHoy  Up6ii.  According 
to  some  authorities  the  town  of  Cfiidas  itself  also 
bore  the  name  of  Triopiam,  having,  it  is  said,  been 
founded  by  Triopss.  (Sleph.  B.  :v,  Tpiirioy;  Plin. 
V.  29,  who  calls  it  Triopia;  Eustath.  ad  Bom.  II 
iv.  341 :  Cnidus.)  [L.  8.1 

TRIPHYLIA.    [Bus.  | 

TRIPODISCUS  (Tpnro«J<ritor.  Thuc.  iv.  70; 
TpfMaKoi,  Pans.  L  43.  §  8  ;  'IViiroitai,  Tpnro- 
{(i7«u>i',  Strab.  ix.  p.  394  ;  tpatot'ujKr),  Herod,  ap. 
Steph.  B.  *.  V.  TpiwoilaKot  :  Eth.  TpnroSiVaiot, 
Steph.  B.  ;  Tpnrajuricaiai),  an  ancient  town  of  Me- 
garis,  said  to  hare  been  one  of  the  five  hamlets  into 
which  the  Megarid  was  originally  divided.  (Plut. 
Quaat.  Graec.  c.  17.)  Sirabo  relates  that,  accord- 
ing to  some  critics,  Tripodi  was  mentioned  by  Ho- 
mer, along  with  Aegirusa  and  Nisaea,  as  part  of  the 
dominions  of  Ajax  of  Salamis,  and  that  the  verse 
containing  these  names  was  omitted  by  the  Atlie- 
nlans,  who  substituted  for  it  another  to  prove  that 
Salamis  in  the  time  of  the  Trojan  War,  belonged  tn 
Athens.  (Strab.  L  e.)  Tripcidiscus  is  celebrated 
in  the  history  of  literature  as  the  birthpUce  of 
Susarion,  who  is  said  to  have  introduced  comedy 
into  Attica,  and  to  have  removed  from  this  place 
to  the  Attic  Icaria.  (Aspas.  ad  ArittoL  Etii.  Nie. 
iv.  2;  ZHcL  o/Biogr.  VoL  III.  p.  948.)  We  learn 
ftoiq  Thucydides  (I  e;)  that  Tripodisois  was  situ- 
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TRIPOLIS. 


ated  at  the  foot  of  MooDt  Genneia,  it  a  spot  oon- 
v«Di*nt  for  the  jauetion  of  traop*  marching  from 
Phitaea  in  the  one  direction,  and  from  the  Isthmtu 
in  the  other.  Paosanias  (i.  c)  al»  describes  it  aa 
lyinK  at  the  foot  of  Geraneia  on  the  road  from 
Delphi  to  Argoa.  This  author  relates  that  it  de- 
riTed  ita  name  fmm  a  tripod,  which  Coniebos  the 
Argire  brought  from  Delphi,  with  the  injuDctioo 
that  wherever  the  tripod  fdl  to  the  grannd  he  was 
to  resids  then  and  build  a  temple  to  ApoUo. 
(Comp.  Conon,  ffarrat  19.)  Leake  noticed  the 
vestiges  of  an  ancient  town  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Gera- 
aeia,  on  the  raid  from  Plataea  to  the  Isthmus,  foor 
or  five  miles  to  the  NW.  of  Hegara.  (Leake,  North- 
em  Greee»,  vol.  ii.  p.  410.) 

TBI'POLIS  (TphroAu,  Ptol.  t.  15.  §  4:  EO. 
TpanXtrrit:  Adj.  Tripditiens,  Plin.  xiv.  7.  s.  9),  an 
important  maritime  town  of  Phoenicia,  situated  on 
the  N.  side  of  the  promontorj  of  Thenpnaopon. 
(Strab.  zri.  p.  754.)  The  site  of  Tripolia  has  been 
already  described,  and  it  has  been  mentioned  thst  it 
derived  its  name,  which  literally  signifies  lie  tJute 
cUies,  from  its  being  the  metropolis  of  the  three 
confederate  towns,  Tyre,  Sidon,  and  Aradna  [Fhok- 
KiciA,  Vol.  II.  p.  60fi].  Each  of  those  cities  had 
here  its  peculiar  quarter,  separated  from  the  rest  bv 
a  walL  Triiwlis  poasesssd  a  good  harbour,  and,  like 
the  rest  of  the  Phoenician  towns,  had  a  large  mari- 
time commerce.  (Cf.  Joannes  Phocas,  c.  4 ;  Wesse- 
ling,  ad  /(n.  Jntf,  149.)  Respecting  the  modem 
Triton  (rornMas  or  Tr^poH  di  Sorh);  see  Po- 
eocke,voi.  iL  p.  146,  seq.;  Maundrell,  f.  26;  Borck- 
haidt.  p.  163,  ee<).,&c.;  cf.  Scvkx,  p.  42;  Mela,  i. 
12  ;  Plin.  V.  20.  s.  17  ;  Diod.  zvi.  41  :  Steph.  B, 
s. ».;  Eckhel,  vol.  Ui.  p.  372.)  [T.  H.  D.] 


OOIM  OF  TKIPOUS  IX  rHOESICIA. 
TRI'POLIS  {TpirtoKts:  Etk.  Tp>in\lrr,s).  1.  A 
Uiwn  of  Phrygia,  on  the  northern  bank  of  the 
upper  oonne  of  the  Haeander,  and  on  the  road 
leading  from  Sardea  by  Philadelphia  to  Laodiceia. 
(;t  Ant.  p.  336;  Tab.  Peut)  It  was  Kituated  12 
miles  to  the  nurth-west  of  Uierapolis,  and  is  not  men- 
tioned by  any  writer  before  the  time  of  Pliny  (v.  30), 
who  treats  it  as  a  Lydian  town,  aiid  says  that  it  waa 
washed  by  the  Maeander.  Ptolemy  (v.  2.  §  18) 
and  Stephanna  B.  describe  it  as  a  Carian  town,  and 
the  Utter  («.r.)  adils  that  in  his  time  it  was  called 
Neapolia.  Uienicles  (p.  669)  likewise  calls  it  a 
Lydian  town.    Buiua  of  it  still  ezi.st  near  Ttniji  or 


TRITITJM  TUBORICUM. 
KoMk  TengL    (Amndell,  Stoat  CAurdket.  p.  24.5; 
Hamilton,  Xaearcia,    I  p.    525;  Felbws,   Asia 
Minor,  p.  287.) 

2.  A  fort  ess  in  Pootns  Pokmooiactts,  on  a  river 
of  the  same  name,  and  with  a  tolerably  ^ood  har- 
bour. It  was  situated  at  a  distance  of  90  stadi.^ 
from  Cape  Zepliyrium.  (Arrian,  PeripL  i".  £.  p.  1 7 ; 
Anon.  PeripL  P.E.  p.  13;  Plin.  vi.  4.)  The  pUt-e 
still  exists  under  the  name  uf  Tn^dxiH,  and  is 
situated  on  a  rocky  headland.  (Hamilton,  Rt- 
$eareha,  i.  p.  257.)  [L.  S.] 

TRI'POLIS  (TplnXis).  1.  A  district  in  Arca- 
dia.    [Vol.  L  p.  193,  No.  12.1 

2.  A  district  in  Laconia.     [VoL  IT.  p.  113,  b.] 

3.  A  district  of  Perrhaebia  in  Thesoaly,  containing 
the  towns  Azonis,  Pythium,  and  Dohche.  (Liv.  xliL 
53.)     [AZOBDS.J 

TRIPOLITA'XA  REGIO.    [SntncA.] 

TRIPO'NTIUM,  a  town  of  Britannia  Ennana, 
apparently  in  the  territory  uf  the  Coritanl  (ftja. 
Ant.  f.  477.)  Variously  identified  with  LiUmiru, 
Caltiorpe.  and  Rti^.  [T.  H.  D.] 

TRIPY'RGIA.     [ Aeouta,  p.  34,  b..  p.  35,  a.] 

TKISANTON  (Jpurirrm,  PtoL  iL  3.  §  4).  a 
river  on  the  S.  coast  of  Britannia  Romana;  according 
to  Camden  (p.  137)  the  river  Teit,  which  runs  into 
Southampton  Water;  according  to  others  the  river 
Arm.  [T.  H.  D.] 

TRISCIANA  (Tpi<ritio»»,  Procop.  de  Aed.  iv.  4, 
p.  282),  a  place  in  Moesia  Superior,  perhaps  tlie 
present  FtrUtina  or  Pristma.  [T.  H.  D.l 

TRISSL'M  (TpuTffiSr,  Ptol.  ill  7.  §  2),  a  place  in 
the  country  of  the'Jazyges  Metanasiae.  [Cf.  Jazt- 
OB8,  VoL  H.  p.  7.]  [T.  H.  D.l 

TRITAEA.  1.  (TpiTola  :  Eth.  Tprrateis  ;  in 
Herud.  L  145,  TfHT<u<fi  is  the  name  uf  tlie  peopk), 
a  town  in  A  haia,  and  tlie  most  inland  of  the  12 
Achaean  cities,  was  distant  120  stadia  from  Pharae. 
It  was  one  of  the  four  cities,  which  took  t  lie  lead  in  re- 
viving the  Achaean  League  in  B.  c.  280.  In  the  Social 
War  (b.  c.  220,  seq.)  it  sufiered  frum  the  attacks  of 
the  Aelolians  and  Eieians.  Its  tnrritoiy  was  annexed 
to  Patrae  by  Angusios,  when  he  made  the  hitter 
city  a  colony  after  the  Iwttle  of  Actium.  Its  site  is 
probably  represented  by  the  remains  at  Kattritta, 
on  the  Selinos,  near  the  frontiers  of  Arcadia-  (He- 
rod, i.  145  ;  Pol.  ii.  41,  iv.  6,  59,  60;SlTab.  viii.  p. 
386;  Paus.  vii.  82.  §  6.  seq.j  Steph.  B.f.  v.;  Leake, 
i/brea,  vol.  ii.  p.  117.) 

2.  (Tritea,  Plin.  iv.  3.  s.  4 :  Etk.  Tpirits,  Herod. 
viiL  33),  one  of  the  tuwns  of  Phods,  burnt  >y  Xerxes, 
of  which  the  pa-ation  is  uncertain.  (LeAp,  Nor~ 
them  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  89  ) 

3.  fT/)lT«o,  Steph.  B.  :  v.  :  Elk.  Tptrmhs, 
Thnc.  ilL  101),  a  uwn  uf  the  Lucri  Ozulae.  described 
by  Stepbanus  B.  as  lying  between  Phocis  and  the 
Locri  Ozolae.  Hence  it  is  placed  by  Leake  not  &r 
frum  Delphi  and  Amphissa,  <in  the  edge,  perbaps,  at 
the  pluin  of  Sdlona.  (Leuke,  A'ortiern  Oreeee^ 
vol.  ii.  p.  621.) 

TRITIUM,  a  town  of  the  Autrigoiies,  in  Hispania 
Tarracoiiensis,  in  the  jurisdiction  of  Clunia.  (Plin. 
iii  3.  s.  4;  /(in.  Ant.  pp.  450,  4.54.)  Variuosly 
identified  with  Carceda,  Jiodilla,  and  a  place  near 
Uonatlerio.  [T.  H.  D.] 

TRl'TIUM  METALLUM  (Tp(-.o»  M^tuXAoi-, 
Ptol.  iL  6.  §  55),  a  town  of  the  Berunes,  in  His- 
pania Tarracuneiisis,  now  called  Trido,  near  Najtra. 
(Florex,  Cantabr.  p.  182.)  [T.  H.  D.J 

TRl'TIUM  TUBO'BICUM  (Tolru>»  Taveipuaw, 
PtuL  ii  6.  §  66),  a  town  of  the  Barduli,  in  Uispa- 
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nU  TiiTMOoaitii,  on  th«  rinr  Dev>  or  Dsfalei. 
(Mela,  iiL  1.)  It  U  oommcalj  identified  with 
Motrieo,  wliieb,  howerer,  does  not  lie  on  the  Dera; 
and  Uaonert  (i.  p.  365)  aeeks  it  near  Mtmdrogon, 
in  Gtt^mieott.  [T.  H.  D.] 

TBITON  (4T/>(tw  wmaiAit,  PUtL  ir.  3.§  19, 
&c.),a  river  (rf  Libya,  forming,  according  to  Piolemy, 
the  boondaiy  of  the  fi^  Sfrtica  towarda  the  W.  It 
nee  in  Honnt  Yaaalaetiu,  and,  flowing  in  a  northerl;- 
direction,  pawed  through  tliree  lalcee,  the  Libya 
Pains,  the  lake  Pallaa,  and  the  lake  Tritonitis  (4 
TpermitTa  hiiun),  lb.);  after  which  it  fell  into  the 
■ea  in  the  innermost  put  of  the  S/rtie  Minor  be- 
tween Macomada  and  Tacape,  bnt  nearer  to  the 
latter. 

The  lake  Tritonitis  of  Ptolemr  Is  caDed,  how- 
erer, by  other  writers  Trit(mia  (Jr  TprrMvlr  tSiwn, 
Herod,  ir.  179).  Herodotus  seem*  to  oonfoond  it 
with  the  Leeser  Syrtis  ibself;  bnt  Scylas  (p.  49), 
who  gires  it  a  drcomference  of  1000  stadia,  de- 
scribes it  as  connected  with  the  Syrtis  by  a  luurow 
opening,  and  as  sorronnding  a  small  Island, — tbat 
called  by  Herodotus  (jb.  178)  Phla  (*k£),  wliich 
ia  also  mentiooed  by  Strabo  (zviL  p.  836X  as  cm- 
taining  a  temple  of  Aphrodite,  and  by  Dionyhius. 
(Ptritg.  S67.)  This  lake  Tritonis  is  undoubtedly 
the  pnsent  Schtblsah-d-Lovdjah,  of  which,  accord- 
ing to  Shaw  ^Tnmli,  i.  p.  237),  the  other  two 
lakes  are  merely  parts;  whilst  the  river  Triton  is 
the  present  JEl-Bammah.  This  river,  indeed,  is  no 
longer  connected  with  the  lake  (Shaw,  Jb.);  a 
cinsomstance,  however,  which  affords  no  essential 
ground  for  doubting  tfae  identity  of  the  two  streams; 
since  in  thoee  regions  even  larger  rivets  are  some- 
times compelled  by  the  quicksands  to  alter  their 
course.  (Cf.  atta.Erdhmde,  I  p.  1017).  Scylax 
(iL  c)  mentions  also  another  island  called  Tritonce 
(Tpfrenwi)  in  the  Syrtis  Minor,  which  last  itself  is, 
according  to  him,  only  part  of  a  lai^e  Sinus  Tri- 
tooites  (Tpirwlnts  itdAirai), 

Soma  writen  confound  the  lake  Tritcois  with  the 
lake  of  the  Hesperides,  and  seek  it  in  other  districts 
of  Libya  ;  sometimes  in  Mauretania,  in  the  neigh- 
boorhood  of  Mount  Athi*  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
aomelimes  in  Cyrenaica  near  Berenice  and  the  river 
Lathon  or  Lethon.  The  latter  hypothesis  is  adopted 
by  Lncan  (ix.  346,  seq.),  the  former  by  Diodoms 
.  Sienlu*  (iii.  53),  who  also  attributes  to  it  an  isknd 
inhabited  by  the  Amaxnns.  But  Strabo  (2.  c.) 
especially  distiognishea  the  lake  of  the  Hesperides 
bwD  the  lake  Tritonis. 

With  this  hke  is  coonected  the  question  of  the 
epithet  Tritogauia,  applied  to  PaOas  as  early  as  the 
days  of  Homer  and  Uesiod.  Bat  though  the  Li- 
byan river  and  hike  were  much  renowned  in  an- 
cient times  (cf.  AeechyL  Eum.  293;  Eurip.  Ion, 
872,  seq.;  Pind.  Pyth.  iv.  36,  &c.),  and  the  appli- 
cation of  the  name  of  Pallas  to  the  lake  connected 
\Tith  the  Tritonis  seems  to  point  to  these  African 
watera  as  having  given  origin  to  the  epithet,  it 
is  nevertheless  most  probable  lliat  the  brook  Triton 
near  Alalcomeiise  in  Boeotia  has  the  best  preten- 
sions to  that  distinction.  (Cf.  Pausan.  iz.  83.  6  5 ; 
SchoL  ad  ApMm.  Rhod.  i.  109,  iv.  1315;  Mttller, 
OrciomenoB,  f.  395 ;  Leake,  Northern  Greece, 
vol.  ii.  p.  136,  seq. ;  Eruse,  Sellai,  vol.  ii.  pt.  1 
p.  475.  [T.H.D] 

TRITON  (Tplrm,  Diod.  v.  72),  a  river  of  Crete 
at  the  source  of  which  Athene  was  said  to  have  been 
uoni.  From  its  connection  with  the  Omplialian 
plain,  it   is  identified  with  the  river  discharging 
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itself  into  the  sea  (a  the  M.  coast  of  the  island 
which  is  called  Platgpirama,  bnt  changes  its  name 
to  Ghiqftro  as  it  approaches  the  shore.  (Fashley, 
Traoelt.  vol.  t  p.  225.)  [E.  B.  J] 

TBITON  (Tpirai'),  a  tiver  of  Boeotia.    [VoL  L 
p.  413,  a.] 

TMTUBBITA.    [Pisae.] 

TBIVICUM  (TVevtbo),  a  town  of  Samoinm,  in 
the  oonntiy  of  the  Hirpini,  not  far  from  the  firontiers 
of  Apulia  Its  name  ia  known  to  us  only  from 
Horace,  who  slept  there  (or  at  least  at  a  vilU  in 
its  immediate  neighbourhood)  on  bis  well-known 
journey  to  Brundusium.  (Hor.  Sat.  t  S.  79.)  It 
appears  therefore  that  it  was  utnated  on  the  Via 
Appia,  or  the  hne  of  road  then  frequented  from 
Borne  to  Bmndusiimi.  But  this  was  not  the 
same  which  was  followed  in  later  times,  and  is 
gi\en  in  the  Idneraries  under  that  name,  a  cir- 
cumstance which  has  given  rise  to  much  confusion 
m  the  topography  of  this  part  of  Italy.  [Vu. 
AppLA.]  There  can  be  no  doubt  tliat  Trivicum 
occupied  neariy,  if  not  exactly,  the  same  site  with 
the  modem  TVevtoo:  the  ancient  road  appears  to 
have  passed  along  the  valley  at  the  foot  of  the  hill 
on  which  it  was  situated.  It  was  here  that  stood 
the  viUa  to  which  Hence  alludes,  and  some  remuns 
of  Boman  buildings,  as  well  as  of  the  pavement  of 
the  ancient  road,  still  visible  in  the  time  of  Prstilli, 
served  to  mark  the  sits  man  accurately.  (Pratilli, 
Via  Ajgiia,  iv-  10.  p.  507;  Bomanelli,  vol  iL  p. 
350.)  It  probably  never  was  a  municipal  town,  as 
its  name  is  not  mentioned  by  any  of  the  geo- 
graphers. [E.  H.  B.] 

TBIUMPILI'NI,  an  Aljdne  people  of  Northern 
Italy,  who  are  mentioned  by  Augustus  in  the  in- 
scription in  which  be  recorded  the  final  subjagaUon 
of  the  Alpine  tribes  (op.  Pliu.  iii.  20.  s.  24).  It 
appears  bom  Pliny  that  the  whole  people  was  re- 
duced to  slavery  and  sold  together  with  their  lands. 
According  to  Cato  they  were  of  Euganean  race,  as 
well  as  their  neighbours  the  Camnni,  with  whom 
they  are  repeatedly  mentuned  in  common.  (Plin. 
I.C.)  Hence  there  is  little  doubt  tbat  they  were 
the  inhabitants  of  the  district  still  called  VtU 
Trampia,  the  upper  valley  of  the  lieUa,  and 
separated  only  by  an  intervening  ridge  of  moon- 
tains  &om  uie  Vol  Camomca,  the  land  of  the 
CamnnL  [E.  H.  B.] 

TBOAS  (Tp-ds,  T(H)(i),  Tpola,  or  lAiij  yv'),  the 
territory  ruled  over  by  the  ancient  kings  of  Troy  or 
ninm,  which  retained  its  ancient  and  venerable  name 
even  at  a  time  when  tfae  kingdom  to  which  it  bad 
originally  belonged  had  long  ceased  to  exist  Homer 
hunself  nowhere  describes  the  extent  of  Troas  or  its 
frontiers,  and  even  leaves  us  in  the  dark  as  to  how 
(at  the  neighbouring  allies  of  the  Trojans,  .such  as 
the  Dardanians,  who  were  governed  by  princes  cf 
their  own,  of  the  family  of  Priam,  were  true  allies 
or  subjects  of  the  king  of  Ilium.  In  later  times, 
Trous  wss  a  part  of  Mysia,  comprising  the  coast 
district  on  the  Aegean  from  Cape  Lectimi  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Dardanus  and  Abydua  on  the  Hel- 
lespont; while  inkind  it  extended  about  8  geognpb- 
ical  miles,  that  is,  as  fsr  as  Mount  Ida,  so  as  to 
embrace  the  south  coast  of  Mysia  opposite  the  island 
of  Lesbos,  together  with  the  towns  of  Assus  and 
Antaodrus.  (Horn.  IL  zxiv.  544;  Herod,  vii.  42.) 
Stisbo,  from  his  well-known  inclination  to  magnify 
the  empire  of  Troy,  describes  it  as  extending  from  the 
Aesepos  to  tlie  Csicns,  and  bis  view  is  adopted  by  the ' 
Schoiisst  on  ApoUonius  lUiodios  (i.  1115).    In  its 
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pnperMdnaore  Ktnitcd  aenw,  howercr,  Troaa  wu  an 
nadoktiiig  giain,  tnT«rsed  bj  Uw  tenninal  branches 
af  Ida  nuunag  oat  in  a  aorth-weatti  ii  direetion,  and 
kf  th«  aioali  riven  Sathiois,  Scamakder,  Smon, 
•ad  TimiHtius.  This  plain  gfadnaily  riaes  towards 
Ilmnt  Ida,  and  oontained,  at  least  in  later  times, 
awer al -floaiwhing  towns.  In  the  IKad  we  bear  in- 
deed tf  aeveral  towns,  and  Achilles  boasts  (^IL  iz. 
SM)  of  baTinfr  destrojed  elsren  in  the  territory 
«f  ITraf;  %xA  the;  can  at  best  only  have  been 
<rer]r  snid  fiaces,  perhaps  only  open  Tillages.  That 
Ilium 'itself  most  bare  been  fir  superior  in  strength 
and  pofdlatioa  is  evident  {h>m  the  whole  courae  of 
4*0013;  it -was  protected  by  strong  walls,  and  had 
dts  acnipdiis.     [lutm.] 

The  'inhabitants  of  Traas,  called  Troes  (TpAa), 
sai  by  Ksman  prose-writers  Tmjani  or  Tencri, 
•wereiin  aH  probability  a  Felasgian  race,  and  stem  to 
'have  caasisted  of  two  branches,  one  oiF  which,  the 
ITsoeri,  bad  emigrated  from  Thrace,  and  become 
-amalgamated  with  the  Phrygian  or  natire  popnla- 
•tion  of  the«aimtry.  Hence  the  Trojans  are  some- 
times caHed  Tracri  and  sometimes  Phryges.  (Herod. 
w.  12f,  viL43;  Strab.  i.  p.  68,  ziii.  p.  604;  Virg. 
.^en.  i.  Se,«48,  ii.  SSS,  571,  Ac.)  The  poet  of 
the  Iliad  ip  several  points  treats  the  Trojans  as 
inferior  ia  eiviUsatim  to  his  own  conntrymen; 
knt  it  is  imfossibls  to  say  whether  in  snch  cases 
h»  deaoribes  the  real  state  of  things,  or  whe> 
tber  he  doea  so  only  firom  a  natural  partiality  for 
ills  own  cooatrymen. 

According  to  the  common  lefcrod,  the  kingdom  of 
Troy  was  orertnmed  at  the  capture  and  burning  of 
Ilium  in  B-O.  1184  ;  but  it  ia  attested  on  pretty 
good  authority  that  a  Trojan  state  surrired  the 
cataatniphe  of  its  chief  city,  and  that  the  kingdom 
was  finally  destroyed  by  an  invasion  of  Phrygians 
who  croe.'<ed  over  from  Europe  into  Asia.  (Xanlbos, 
ap.  Strab.  xiv.  p.  680,  xii.  p  572.)  This  fact  is 
indirectly  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  Homer 
himsrif,  who  makes  Poseidon  predict  that  the 
posterity  of  Aeneas  should  long  oontiane  to  reign 
over  the  Trojans,  after  the  race  of  Priam  should  be 
extinct.  [L-  S.] 

TROCHOEIDES  LACTIS.  [Dei/js,  p.  759,  b.] 

TROCHUS.     [CmtCHREAE,  p.  584,  a.] 

TROCHADA  (TpiKiiaSa),  a  place  of  nncertain 
site  in  Gslatia,  which  probably  derived  its  name  from 
the  tribe  of  the  Trocmi.  is  mentioned  only  by  late 
Christian  writers  (^Cone.  Chalcrd.  pp.  125,  309, 663; 
Cone.  Constant,  iii.  p.  672 ;  Cime.  Nicaen.  ii.  p. 
355,  where  its  name  is  TpidrvaSa ;  Hierocl.  p.  698, 
where  it  is  miswritten  'Pryrmuc^.}       [L.  S.J 

TROCMI     [Gauitia]. 

TROES.     [Teoas.] 

TROESA.     [TB8A.J 

TROKZEN  (Tpoiffr).  »  "ty  '"  "Msssilia  of 
Italy,"  as  Stephanus  («.  r.)  says,  if  his  text  is  right; 
but  perhaps  he  means  to  says  "  a  city  of  Maadlia 
in  Italy."  Eustathios  (ad  II.  p.  287)  says  that  it 
is  in  "Massaliotie  Italy.*  Charaz  is  Stephanns' 
authority.  This  brief  notice  adds  one  more  to  the  list 
of  Massaliotie  settlements  on  the  coast  of  the  Medi- 
terranean :  but  we  know  nothing  of  Troezen.  [O.  L.] 

TROEZEN  (T)>oif^» ;  also  TpoL(tirti,  Ptol.  iii. 
16.  §  12  :  Eth.  TpoiUnos:  the  territory  yi)  Tpot- 
(rirU,  Eurip.  Med.  683;  ii  Tpoi(riAt  yv,  Tbuc. 
iL  56),  a  city  of  Peloponnesus,  whoee  territory  formed 
the  south-eattem  comer  of  the  district  to  which  the 
name  of  Argolis  was  given  at  a  later  time.  It  stood 
at  the  distance  of  15  stadia  from  th*  coast,  in  a  fer- 
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tSie  plain,  wbieb  is  described  bdow.  (Sfcrab.  via.  p. 
373.)  Few  cities  of  Pelopooneaus  bowted  of  so  ro- 
mots  an  antiquity  ;  and  many  of  its  legends  are 
closdy  connectad  with  those  of  Athens,  and  pcovs 
that  its  original  populatioo  was  of  the  looie  nee. 
Aeoordlng  to  the  Troeseniana  themselves,  tbeir 
eoontiy  was  first  called  Oraea  from  the  Egyptian 
Oms,  and  was  next  named  Ahhepia  from  Altbepns, 
the  SCO  of  Poseidon  and  Leia,  who  was  the  dangfater 
of  Oros.  In  the  rdgn  of  this  king,  Poeeidon  and 
Athena  eonteoded,  as  at  Athens,  fir  the  had  of  the 
Treesenians,  bnt,  throngh  the  mediation  of  Zaa, 
they  became  the  joint  guardians  of  the  coomtry. 
Henos^  says  Pansaniaa,  a  tiident  and  the  head  of  i 
Athena  are  represented  on  the  andent  coins  of 
Troesen.  (Comp.  Mionnet,  A^ppL  iv.  p.  267.  §  189.) 
Altbepns  was  succeeded  by  Saroo,  who  built  a  tem- 
ple of  the  Saraoian  Artemis  in  a  marshy  place  near 
the  sea,  which  was  hence  called  the  Phoebaean  manh 
(tmtaia  Xi/um)),  bnt  was  afterwards  named  Saronis, 
becanse  Saron  was  buried  in  the  ground  belonging 
to  the  temple.  The  next  kings  mentioned  an 
Hyperes  and  Anthas,  who  founded  two  cities,  named 
Hjpereia  and  Anthda.  AEtius,  the  son  of  Hvperes, 
inherited  the  kingdom  of  his  father  and  nncle,  and 
called  one  of  the  cities  Poseidonias.  In  his  reign, 
Troezoiand  Pittheua,  who  ate  called  the  sons  of 
Pelops,  and  may  be  regarded  as  Achaean  pritxes, 
settled  in  the  eoontiy,  and  divided  the  power  with 
AEtios.  Bnt  the  Pdopidae  sooo  supplanted  the 
eariier  dynasty  ;  and  on  the  death  of  Troesen,  FSt- 
thens  nnitsd  the  two  Ionic  settlements  into  one  city, 
which  he  called  Troezen  after  his  brother.  Pitthens 
was  the  grandhther  of  Theseus  by  his  danghtfr 
Aethm ;  and  the  great  national  hen  of  the  Athenians 
was  bora  and  educated  at  Troexen.  The  dose  con- 
nection between  the  two  slates  is  also  intimated  by 
the  legend  that  two  important  demi  of  Attica, 
Anaphlystns  and  Sphettus,  derived  their  names  from 
two  sons  of  Troeien.  (Pans.  iL  SO.  §§  5 — ^9.)  Be- 
sides the  ancient  names  of  Troezen  already  specified, 
Stephanns  B,  («.  r.  Tpoi^tiw)  mentions  Aphrodisiaa, 
Saionia,  Foa^donias,  Apolloniaa  and  Anthania. 
Strabo  likewise  says  (ix.  p.  373)  that  Tioeaen  was 
called  Posddoiiia  bom  its  being  sacred  to  Poseidoo. 

At  the  time  of  the  Trojan  War  Troezen  was  sub- 
ject to  Argos  (Horn.  11  ii  561) ;  and  upon  tbe  con- 
quest of  tbe  Peloponnesus  by  the  Dorians,  it  received 
a  Dorian  colony  from  Atgoe.  (Pans.  iL  30.  §  10.) 
The  Dorian  settlers  appear  to  have  been  received  on 
friendly  terms  by  the  ancient  inhabitants,  who  con- 
tinued to  form  the  majority  of  the  popnlation  ;  and 
although  Troezen  beoune  a  Doric  city,  it  still  re- 
tained its  Ionic  sympathies  and  traditiona.  At  an 
early  period  Troeien  was  a  powerful  maritime  state, 
as  is  shown  by  its  fonnding  the  cities  of  Hali- 
camassns  and  Myndns  in  Caria.  (Pans.  ii.  30^  §  8 ; 
Herod,  vii.  99  ;  Strab.  viiL  p.  374.)  The  Troese- 
nians  also  took  part  with  the  Achaeans  in  the  fbanda- 
tion  of  Sybaris,  but  tliey  were  eventually  driven  out 
by  the  Achaeans.  (Aristot.  PoL  v.  3.)  It  has  been 
conjectured  with  mncb  probability  that  the  ezpdied 
Troezenians  may  have  been  the  chief  founders  of 
Poseidonia  (Paestum),  which  SoHnns  calls  a  Doric 
colony,  and  to  which  they  gave  the  andent  name  of 
their  own  city  in  Peloponnesus.    [PAKsmit.] 

In  tbe  Persian  War  tbe  Troezenians  todc  an  active 
part.  After  tbe  battle  of  Thermopylae,  the  harbour 
of  Troezen  was  appunted  as  the  )daoe  of  nodesvoas 
for  the  Grecian  fleet  (Herod.  tHL  42)  ;  and  when 
the  Athenians  were  obliged  to  qnit  Allica  npoo  the 
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approach  of  Xerxes,  the  mgyoritjr  of  them  took  laftage 
at  Troezeo ,  where  they  wen  received  with  the  greatest 
kindness  by  the  semi- Ionic  popukition.  (Herod,  viii. 
41;  Plat.  Tiem.  10.)  The  Troezenians  seot  5 
ships  to  Artemiidum  and  Sslamis,  and  1000  men  to 
Flataeae^ndthej  also  fought  at  the  battle  of  Mycale. 
(Herod,  viii.  I,  ix.  38, 102.)  After  the  Persian  war 
the  friendly  coonectiao  between  Athens  and  Troezen 
appears  to  hare  continoed ;  and  daring  the  greatness 
of  the  Athenian  empire  befai«  the  thirty  years'  peace 
(b.  a  456)  Troezen  was  an  ally  of  Athena,  and  was 
apparently  gartisooed  by  Athenian  troops  ;  bat  by 
thiH  peace  the  Athenians  were  compelled  to  relinqoisb 
Troezen.  (Thnc.  I  115,  it.  45.)  Before  the  Pelo- 
ponnesijn  War  the  two  stales  became  estranged  from 
one  another ;  and  the  Troezenians,  probably  from 
hostility  to  Argos,  entered  into  close  alliance  with 
the  Lacedaemonians.  In  the  Peloponnesian  War 
the  Troezenians  remained  the  firm  idlies  of  Sparta, 
althoDgh  their  country,  from  its  maritiine  situation 
and  its  proximity  to  Attica,  was  especially  exponed 
to  the  ravages  of  the  Allienian  fleet.  (Thnc  iL  56, 
iv.  45.)  In  the  Corinthian  War,  B.  a  394,  the 
Troezenians  fooght  npon  the  side  of  the  Lacedae- 
monians (Xen.  HelL  iv.  2.  §  16) ;  and  again  in  B.  c. 
373  they  are  numbered  among  the  allies  of  Sparta 
against  Atliens.  (Xen.  Bell.  vL  2.  §  3.)  In  the 
Macedonian  period  Troezen  passed  altsrnately  into 
the  hands  of  the  contending  powers.  In  b.  a  303  it 
was  delivered,  along  with  Argos,  from  the  Macedonian 
yoke,  by  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  ;  but  it  soon  became 
subject  to  Hacedunia,  and  remained  so  till  it  wss 
talwn  by  tlie  Spartan  Cleonymus  in  B.  c.  278. 
(Polyaen.  Sirat.  ii.  29.  §  I  ;  Ftootin.  Strut,  ill  6. 
I  7.)  Shortly  afterwards  it  again  became  a  Mace- 
donian dependency  ;  bat  it  was  united  to  the  Achaean 
League  by  Aratus  after  he  had  liberated  Corhith. 
(Pans.  iL  8.  §  5.)  In  the  war  between  the  Achaean 
League  and  the  Spartans,  it  was  taken  by  Cleomenes, 
io  B.C.  223  (Polyb.  ii.  53  ;  Piut.  Cleom.  19)  ;  but 
after  the  defeat  of  this  monarch  at  Sellasia  in  B.  a 
221,  it  wan  doubtless  restored  to  the  Achaeaus.  Of 
Its  snb(4equent  history  we  have  no  infunnation  It 
was  a  phioe  of  importance  in  the  time  of  Strabo  (vUL 
p.  373),  and  in  the  aeoood  century  of  the  Christian 
•ra  it  continued  to  possess  a  large  number  of  public 
buildings,  of  which  Paasanias  has  given  a  detailed 
account.    (Pans.  ii.  31,  32.) 

Acoording  to  the  description  of  Paussnias,  the 
monuments  of  Troezen  njay  be  divided  into  three 
classes,  those  in  tlie  Agora  and  its  neighbourhood, 
those  in  the  sacred  inclosnre  of  Hippolytus,  and 
those  upon  the  Acropolis.  The  Agora  seeuia  to 
have  been  surrounded  with  stoae  or  colonnades,  in 
which  stood  marble  statues  of  the  women  and 
children  who  fled  for  refuge  to  Troezen  at  the  time 
of  the  Persian  invasion.  In  the  centre  of  the  Agora 
was  a  temple  of  Artemis  Soteira,  ssid  to  have  been 
dedicated  by  Theseus,  which  contained  altars  of  the 
infsmal  gods.  Behmd  the  temple  stood  the  monu- 
ment of  Pittheus,  the  founder  of  the  city,  sur- 
mounted by  three  chairs  of  white  marble,  npon  which 
he  and  two  assessors  are  said  to  have  administered 
justice.  Not  far  from  thence  was  the  temple  of  the 
Muses,  founded  by  Ardalus,  a  son  of  Hephaestus, 
where  Pittheus  himself  was  said  to  have  learnt  the 
art  of  diaoouise;  and  before  the  temple  was  an  altar 
where  sacriSwa  were  ufiered  to  the  Muses  and  to 
Sleep,  the  deity  whom  tlie  Troezenians  considered 
the  most  friendly  to  these  goddesses. 

Matr  the  tliaitre  was  the  temple  of  Artemis 
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Lyeda,  fonndad  by  Hippolytus.  Before  the  temple 
there  was'  the  very  stone  upon  which  Orestes  was 
purified  bj  nine  Troezenians.  The  so-called  tent 
of  Orestes,  in  which  he  took  refuge  before  his  expi- 
ation, stood  iu  front  of  the  temple  of  Apollo  The- 
arius,  which  was  the  most  ancient  temple  that 
Pausanias  knew.  The  water  used  in  the  purification 
of  Orestes  was  drawn  from  the  sacred  fountain  Uip- 
pocrene,  struck  by  the  hoof  of  Pegasus.  In  the 
neigbboarhood  was  a  statue  of  Hermee  Folygins, 
with  a  wild  olive  tree,  and  a  temple  of  Zeus  ^ler, 
said  to  have  been  erected  by  ASUus,  one  of  the  my- 
thical kings  of  Troezen. 

The  sacred  enclosure  of  Hippolytus  occupied  a 
large  space,  and  was  a  most  conspicuous  oliject  in 
the  city.  The  Troezenians  denied  the  truth  of  the 
ordinsry  stray  of  his  being  drsgged  to  death  by  his 
horses,  but  worshipped  him  as  the  constellation  Au- 
riga, and  dedicated  to  him  a  spacious  sanctuary,  the 
foundation  cS  which  was  ascribed  to  Diomede.  He 
was  worshipped  with  the  greatest  honours ;  and  each 
virgin,  before  her  marriage,  dedicated  a  lock  of  her 
hair  to  him.  (Eurip.  Bipjml.  1424 ;  Fans.  ii.  32.  §  I .) 
The  sacred  enclostire  contained,  besides  tlie  temple  of 
Hippolytus,  one  of  Apollo  Epibaterius,  ako  dedicated 
by  Uiomede.  On  one  side  of  the  enclosure  was  the 
stadiam  of  Hippolytus,  and  above  it  the  temple  of 
Aplirodite  Calascopia,  so  called  because  Phuedra 
beheld  from  this  spot  Hippolyttu  as  he  exercised  in 
the  stadium.  In  the  neighbourhood  was  shown  the 
tomb  of  Phaedra,  the  monument  of  Hippolytus,  and 
the  house  of  the  bero^  with  the  fountain  called  the 
Herculean  in  front  of  it. 

The  Acropdis  was  crowned  with  the  temple  of 
Athena  PoUas  or  Sthenias;  and  npon  the  slope  of 
the  mountain  was  a  sanctuary  of  Pan  Lyteriuis,  so 
called  because  be  put  a  stop  to  the  plague.  Lower 
down  was  the  temple  of  Isis,  bnilt  by  the  Halicar- 
nsssians,  and  also  one  of  Aphrodite  Aiwraea. 

The  ruins  of  Troezen  he  west  of  the  vilUge  of 
DkamaU.  They  consist  only  of  pieces  of  wall  of 
Hellenic  masonry  or  of  Roman  brickwork,  dispersed 
over  the  lower  slopes  of  the  height,  upon  which  stood 
the  Acropolis,  and  over  the  plain  at  its  foot  '1  he 
Acropolis^  occupied  a  rugged  and  lofty  hill,  com- 
manding the  plain  below,  and  presenting  one  of  the 
most  extensive  and  striking  prospects  in  Greece. 
There  are  in  the  plain  several  mined  chnrdies, 
which  probably  mark  the  site  of  ancient  temples;  and 
several  travellers  have  noticed  the  remains  of  the 
temple  of  Aphrodite  Calascofaa,  overlooking  the 
cavity  formerly  occupied  by  the  stadinm.  The  chief 
river  of  the  plain  flows  by  the  ruins  of  Troezen,  and 
is  now  called  PotdmL  It  is  the  ancient  Taurine, 
afterwards  called  Uyllicns  (Pans.  ii.  32.  §  7),  fed 
by  several  streams,  ot  which  the  most  important  was 
the  Chrysorrboas,  flowing  through  the  city,  and 
which  still  preserved  its  water,  when  all  the  other 
streams  had  been  dried  up  by  a  nine  years'  drooght 
(Pans.  U.  31.  §  10.) 

The  territory  of  Troesen  was  bonnded  on  the  W. 
by  that  of  Epidaurus,  on  the  SW.  by  that  of 
Hermiune,  and  was  surrounded  on  every  other  side  by 
the  sea.  The  most  important  part  of  the  territory 
was  the  fertile  maritime  phun,  in  which  Troezen 
stood,  and  which  wss  bounded  on  the  south  by  a 
range  of  motmtains,  terminating  in  the  pmmontoriea 
Scyllaeum  and  Bucephahi,  the  most  easterly  points 
of'-the  Peloponnesus.  [ScnxABim.j  Above  the 
promontory  ScylUeum,  and  nearly  due.  E.  of  Troe- 
zen, was  a  hirge  bay,  protected  by  the  island  of 
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Cklanraii, named  Pogao.whcra  the  Oradu  fl«et  wu 
ordered  to  ueemble  before  the  bctUe  of  Sabunia 
(Henid.  viii.  42;  Strab.  riii.  p.  R7S.)  The  pott- 
town,  which  was  named  CelenderU  (Paiu.  u.  33. 
{  9\  appean  to  have  stood  at  the  western  extremity 
of  ue  bay  of  Pogoo,  where  some  ancient  remain*  are 
fbond.  The  high  nckf  peninsula  of  Hethana, 
which  bekngad  to  tb*  tarritorjr  of  Troesen  and  ia 
snited  to  the  mainland  by  a  narrow  istbmns,  is 
described  in  a  separsts  articla.  [Methaiia.]  There 
were  formorly  two  islands  off  the  coast  of  Troesen, 
named  Calanreia  and  Spbaeria  (•ftcrwsrds  Hiera), 
which  are  now  nnitad  by  a  narrow  sandbank. 
(LoJc*,  MsTMi.  ToL  iL  p.  44S,  seq.;  Boblaye,  R*- 
citrdkt,  4^  f.  M;  Cnrtiasi  Ptiopoimeto;  toI.  iL 
^43^,8eo^) 

TBOGIT.IUH  (Tp«r)Mior),  a  promontory  funned 
by  the  weslem  termination  of  Muont  Mrrale,  op- 
posito  the  island  of  Santos.  Close  to  this  pro- 
montory there  was  an  island  bearing  the  same  name. 
(Strab.  xiT.  p.  636 ;  Staph.  B.  (.  e.  T/M^yiXsr,  ac- 
cording to  whom  it  was  also  called  Tn^Iia ;  AeL 
Apott  zz.  15,  where  its  name  is  Trogyllion.)  Pliny 
(T.  31.  s.  37)  speaks  of  three  islands  bring  called  Tro- 
gilia^  their  separate  names  being  PhiUon,  Ar^eonoo, 
and  Saadalioo.  [L.  S.] 

TBOOl'LIUM,  a  town  of  Lositania,  according  to 
Lnitpnnd  {Adetnaria,  §  SO,  ap.  WesseL  ad  Itin. 
p.  438),  the  same  place  which  Pliny  (ir.  3S)  calls 
Castra  Julia.  It  u  incontestably  the  Tomlion  of 
the  Geogr.  Bar.  (ir.  35)  and  the  modon  TnaeSlo. 
(Cf.  Fkmx,  Eip.  Sagr.  liii.  p.  1 U,  and  Ukert.  ii. 
pt.t^395.)  rT.H.D.] 

TROGI'TIS  (rprnTfint),  a  small  Lke  in  Ly- 
eaonia,  mentioned  only  by  Strsbo  (xii.  p.  £68), 
and  probably  the  same  as  the  one  now  called 
Ildtm.  [L.  S.] 

TR0GL0T>YTAE(TpsO''^»»*»^<",Ptol.iii.  I0.|9; 
Diodor.  iii.  14;  Strab.  zriL  pp  786. 819;  Acntliar- 
chid.  ap.  PhoL  o.  454,  ed.  Bekker;  PIfn.  iL  70.  s.  7 1 
»i.  29.  «.  34 :  i)  T/>«»7AoWri«  or  TpiyKoSuTut^.  nc. 
Xipa,  Diodor.  i.  30 ;  PtuL  iv.  7,  27.)  Under  the 
term  Troglodytae  the  ancients  appear  to  hsTe  iii- 
cloded  Tarioos  races  of  men.  For  we  meet  with  them 
in  Msuretania  (Strab.  zriL  p.  828) ;  in  the  interior  o( 
Libya  east  of  the  Oanunanles,  akog  the  Arabian 
ahore  cf  the  Bed  Sea,  as  wdl  as  on  the  opposiU  ooast 
sf  Aethiopia  and  Aegypt,  and  on  both  in  soch 
■ambecs  that  the  districts  were  each  of  them  named 
"itegio  Traglodytica;'  and  eren  oo  the  northern 
aide  of  As  Oauoasoa  (Stnb.  zi.  p.  S06>  The 
Oaocasian  Trogladytae  were  in  a  higher  stste  of 
cmliaatiaB  than  their  eastern  namesakes,  since  they 
enhivated  «eni. 

But  the  face  most  commonly  known  as  Troglo- 
dylae  inhabited  rither  ahore  of  the  Red  Sea,  and 
^rave  pcohabiy  a  miztare  of  Arabian  and  Aetliiopian 
Uood.  Thair  name,  as  iU  oompositioo  imports 
(T^<tY\i|,  Sim),  was  assigned  to  them  becauM  they 
either  dog  (or  thsmselres  cabins  in  the  lime  and 
sandstone  (rills  of  that  Rgioo,  or  arailed  tliam- 
■slTea  of  Its  natural  caiems.  E<«o  in  the  lattor 
ease,  the  villages  of  the  Traglodytae  were  partly 
fcrnied  by  art,  since  king  tunnels,  for  the  pas- 
nge  or  ataUing  of  thor  herds,  wers  cot  between 
village  and  village,  and  the  rocks  wers  hooey- 
esmbsd  by  their  dweiiings.  Bruce  saw  at  Gajam 
in  Nubia  a  series  of  such  Gavems,  inhabited  by 
henismen,  aad  witnessed  tiie  periodical  passage  ef 
the  cattle  in  Samaar  from  the  bmlaads  to  the 
bill*.    The  Mne  cause  led  to  similar  aiptHoiia  in 
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ancient  times,  tiz.,  the  a^iearanoa  of  the  gadfly  ill 
the  marshes,  immedialely  afier  the  oeaaation  of  the 
periodical  rains. 

The  accounts  of  the  Begw  Traglodytica  that 
eztended  from  the  Sinus  Aisinoites  to  Berenice  may 
be  assumed  as  applicable  to  the  Traglodytae  gene- 
rally. The  oataoombs  of  Naples  will  peHiape  gire 
the  most  aocoraM  fanage  cf  their  dwellioga.  Tlie 
Ababdtk,  who  now  inhabit  this  region,  ezhibit  many 
of  their  peculiar  mannen  and  cnstoms.  Their  lan- 
guage was  described  by  the  Greeks  as  a  duiek  or 
wfaiiile,  rather  than  as  articakto  speech ;  a  portioa 
at  least  of  than  were  serpent-eaters.  (Henid.  ir. 
183.)  But  their  general  oocopatiMi  was  that  of 
herriftmm. 

Agatharchidas  of  Cnidoa  is  the  earliest  writer 
who  mentiaos  the  Troglodytoe  (op.  Photimm,f,AS4, 
ed.  Bekker),  According  to  him  and  Scrabo  (zvii. 
pw  786)  animal  find  was  their  staple  diet ;  and  thcj 
eat  not  only  the  flesh  but  alao  the  bonea  aad  bidea 
of  thebr  cattle.  Their  drink  was  a  miztore  of  milk 
and  blood.  Since,  however,  only  the  dder  and  sicUier 
beasts  were  sUsghtered  for  food,  it  may  be  pnsnined 
that  the  better  aniinab  wen  loservod  fiir  tb* 
Aegyptiao  and  Aethiopian  markets.  The  hidea 
supplied  t^eir  only  article  of  raimmt ;  bnt  many  of 
tliem  went  naked,  and  the  women  tattooed  tbcir 
bodies,  and  wore  necklaces  of  shells.  The  pastoral 
habita  of  the  Troglodytae  rendered  them  so  swift  of 
foot  as  to  be  able  to  ran  down  the  wild  beasts  wfaicb 
they  hnnted;  and  they  must  have  been  aoqaaialed 
with  the  use  of  weapons,  since  tliey  were  not  oidy 
hantera,  but  robbers,  against  whom  the  csrarana 
passing  fnim  the  interior  of  Libya  to  Bemiiae  on 
the  Bed  Sea  were  obliged  to  employ  a  guard  of  aoi- 
diers,  statiooed  at  PhulacSa  (*v\iiam>  teAiat:  Teik. 
Pent),  about  25  miles  from  Berenice.  Traglodytae 
also  serred  among  the  light  troops  in  the  arsny 
of  Xarzes,  B.O.  480,  and  acted  as  guides  to  the 
cararans,  since  the  Ichtfayophsgi  whom  Cambyses 
employed  as  explorers  of  Ueroe  were  a  tribe  of 
Troglodytae.  (ilerod.  iii.  19.)  Among  the  cso- 
mon  people  a  community  of  women  eziated  :  the 
eliie&  alime,  who  may  hsTS  been  of  a  snpener 
race,  having  wives  appropriated.  For  the  abstrac- 
tioo  or  seduction  of  a  chieftain's  wife  an  ox  was 
the  penalty.  During  their  retiraneat  in  caTams 
they  seem  to  have  lived  peaceably  together,  but  as 
soon  as  they  sallied  forth  with  their  herds  into  tiie 
paatnres  tbsy  were  incaasaatly  at  war  wiiii  eoe 
another,  to  which  ooeasioos  the  women  were  iraat 
to  act  as  mediators.  They  practised  the  rite  ef 
eiroamcisioa,  like  the  Arabians  and  AetUopiaQs 
generally.  According  to  Agathaicliiiles  the  Tiv- 
glodytae  differed  as  much  fnui  the  rest  of  mankind 
in  their  sepulchrsl  customs  as  in  their  liabitatioaa. 
They  bound  the  corpse  neck  and  heels  to^etber, 
affized  it  to  a  stake,  pelted  it  with  stonca  amid 
shimts  of  laughter,  aad  when  it  was  qiuU  covered 
with  stmes,  placed  a  horn  upon  the  mound,  and 
went  their  ways.  Bat  they  did  not  always  wait  for 
natural  death  to  perform  this  ceremony,  nnce, 
aoconnting  inability  to  procure  a  livelihood  anwng 
intolerable  evib,  they  strangled  the  aged  and  infinn 
with  an  ox-tail.  Tlieir  civilisation  appeared  so  low- 
to  Aristotle  {HiH.  Arnrn.  viii.  12)  that  he  deacribes 
the  Troglodytae  as  pigmies  who,  mounted  on  tiny 
horses,  waged  incessant  wan  with  the  cranes  in  the 
Aethiopian  marshes.  A  tribe  on  the  bentien  of 
AbgMtmia,  called  BamagoM  by  the  natives,  cor- 
ra^oods,  accordii^  to  modem  aeconnts,  with  the 
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TBOICUS  MOMS, 
■adant  TroKlodytae.   (yiaemt,  Commerce  mdKa- 
v^atim  (tfUte  AneiemU,  vol.  ii.  p.  89.)   [W.  B.  D.] 

TROICUS  MONS  (Tprnxbr  tpot.  Strait.  xviL  p. 
809  ;  Staph.  B. «.  e. ;  TfWucoS  XOov  tfot,  Ptd.  ir. 
S.  §  S7),  *aa  a  iuiif;  range  of  hills  east  of  the  Nile, 
which  tbiraw  out  sereral  abrapt  spura  into  the  H«p- 
tanomis  of  Aegjrpt.  It  stood  in  the  parallel  of 
Hencleopolis,i.e.inLat.31°N.  Froin  this  calcareoos 
range  was  quarried,  accordinf;  to  Strabo^  the  stone 
DsedintheoaostroctioaofthePjnmids.  [W.  B.  D.] 

TRO.FA.    [Ilium;  TRoas.] 

TRONIS.    [DAULts.  p.  756,  b.] 

TROPAEA  AUGUST!.    [MoHOBOi  PoRTVs.] 

TROPAEA  DRUSI  (Tptttroia  ApoArov),  a 
trophy  areeted  on  a  hill  on  the  banks  of  the  £lbe 
bjr  Dnisns,  to  mark  the  point  to  which  he  had 
advanced  in  the  north  of  Qennany:  (Koa  Cass.  W.l ; 
Flor.  ir.  12;  Ptol.  iL  11.  §  28,  who  speaks  of  it 
as  if  it  were  a  town.)  [L.  8.] 

TROPAEA  POMPEII  (ri  na/an^  rpinia, 
or  imBiiiuiTa,  Stnb.  ilL  p.  1 60,  ir.  p.  178),  a  tro- 
phy or  mooument  erected  by  Pompey  oo  the  giunmit 
of  the  I^reoees,  recording  the  sobjugation  of  876 
Spanish  cities.  (Plin.  iii.  3.  s.  4,  ir.  7.  s.  27,  xzzriL 
3.  a.  6.)  It  stood  at  the  spot  named  Snnunum 
Pyrenaeom  in  the.  /(m.  AtU.  (p.  397),  and  accord- 
ing to  soma  on  the  boundary  between  Oaul  and 
S^n.  [T.H.D.] 

TROSMIS  (Tpoci^s,  Hiarocl.  p.  637;  Tfwr/uli  or 
TpQur/ds,  PtoL  iii.  10.  §  IIX  a  town  of  eome  im- 
portanoe  in  Lower  Hoesia,  on  the  Danube,  where, 
according  to  the  /<m.  Ant  (p.  S2S),  the  Legio  l 
Jovia  had  its  head  quarteo,  though  the  Not  Imp. 
(c.  28)  more  correctly  mentions  the  Legio  n.  Her- 
cnlea.  Lapis  identifies  it  with  JUaidtm.  (Of. 
Grid,  as  PotU.  n.  9,  r.  79.)  [T.  IL  D.] 

TBO'SSULUH,  a  town  of  Etmria,  which,  accord- 
ing to  a  stoiy  current  among  the  Romans,  was  taken 
by  a  body  of  cavaliy  alone,  unsupported  by  infantry ; 
an  exploit  thought  to  be  so  singular,  that  the  Roman 
knights  vers  for  acme  time  called  Troesnli  on  ac- 
oonnt  of  it.  (Plin.  zzziii.  2.  s.  9 ;  Festns,  (.  v.  Tros- 
snli,  p.  367.)  No  other  mention  is  found  of  it;  and 
it  was  probably  a  small  place  which  had  disappeared 
in  the  time  of  the  geogtaphen,  but  Pliny  tells  us 
(JL  e.)  that  it  was  situstsd  9  miles  from  Volsinii,  on 
the  side  towards  Rome.  It  is  said  that  the  name 
was  still  retained  by  a  place  called  TVomo  or  Yado 
tU  TVoaao,  about  2  miles  from  Aforite  Fiatcont,  as 
Jata  as  the  17th  century,  but  all  trace  of  it  is  now 
lost.  (H^ten.  Abt.  ad  Cbtver.  p.  67;  Dennis's 
Smria,  vol.  L  p.  517.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

TRUENTVM.    [CAgTBini  TBtnarinuii.] 

TRUENTUS  or  TRUENTl'NUS  (Tpovuniyot: 
Tronto),  a  considerable  river  of  Piceiiuin,  which 
rises  in  the  Apennines  above  Amatrice,  flows  under 
the  walls  of  Atooli  (Ascolum),  and  falls  into  the 
Adriatic  about  S  miles  S.  of  S.  Benedetto,  It  gave 
name  to  a  town  which  was  situated  at  its  month, 
and  is  called  by  Pliny  Truentnm,  but  more  com- 
monly Caxtrvm  TRVvaranm.  Though  one  of  the 
moat  considerable  of  the  rivers  of  Picanum,  the 
Tmentus  has  very  much  the  character  of  a  moun- 
tain torrent,  and  is  only  navigable  for  about  5  miles 
near  its  mouth.  (Strab.  v.  p.  24 1 ;  Plin.  iii.  13.  s.  18 ; 
UeL  U  4.  §  6;  PtoL  iii.  1.  §  21.)      [E.  H.  B.] 

TRDTULENSIS  POBTUS.  [RoropiAt] 

TRTBAOTRA  (Tpir«il«Tpo,  PtoL  vi.  12.  §  6),  a 
pUce  to  the  NW.  of  Alexandreia  Oxiana,  probably 
tepreaented  by  the  present  Boihdra.  [V.] 

TUAESIS  (Jeiauns,  PtoL  iL  3  §  18),  a  town 
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on  fha  E.  coast  of  Britannia  BartMis,  wbidi  stood  an 

an  estuary  ef  the  aama  name  (PtoL  A.  §5),  now 
the  Mtirrag  Frith.  [T.  H.  D.] 

TUATI  VETTJSj  a  town  in  Hispania  BaetIa^ 
belonging  to  the  jnnsdiction  of  Corduba.  (Plin.  iii. 
3.  s.  3.)  Ukert  (iL  pt.  L  p.  370)  is  of  opinion  that  it 
should  be  call  Tncci  Vetus.  [T.  H.  D.] 

TUBANTES  or  TUBANTII  (TeMepru  or 
TouCiiTTiai),  a  German  tribe  which  was  allied  with 
the  Chenuci,  and  seems  originally  to  luve  dwelt 
between  the  Sime  and  Tend ;  but  in  the  time  of 
Germanicus  they  appear  in  the  country  south  of  the 
Uppe,  that  is,  the  district  previously  occupied  by 
the  Sigambri  (Tac  Aim.  L  51,  xiii.  55,  foE)  They 
seem  to  have  followed  the  Cherusci  still  ftrthar  t* 
the  sonth-esst,  as  Ptolemy  (iL  11.  §  S3)  places 
them  on  the  south  cf  the  Cbatti,  near  the  Tharmget 
Wold,  between  the  rivers  FuUamA  Werra  (Comp^ 
Tac  Germ.  36).  In  the  end  we  find  them  again 
as  a  member  of  the  confederacy  of  the  Franks. 
(Kazarins,  Paneg.  Contt  18.)  The  name  Subattii 
in  Strabo  (viL  p.  292)  is  probably  only  an  error  of 
the  tnuucriber,  whence  Kramer  has  changed  it  into 
TovtArrui.  (Wilhelm,  GermaKien,  p.  130.)  [L.S.3 

TUBUCCt,  a  phu»  in  Lnsitania  between  Seak- 
bris  and  UundoMga.  (^Itm.  AnL  p.  420.)  Pro. 
bMjAbrmtee.  [T.aD.I 

TUBURBO  HAJUS  and  HIMTTS  (jOoutev/M, 
PtoL  iv.  3.  §  35),  two  neighbouring  towns  in  the  in- 
teriorofByzacinm.  The  latter  is  still  called  Teioitrla; 
the  former  is  variously  identified  with  Tvbenok  and 
Zagkomm.  Pliny  (v.  4.  s.  4)  writes  the  name  Tnbur- 
bis.  (Itm.  A»L  pp.  44,  48;  Tab.  Pent.)  [T.H.D.] 

TUBUSTJPTUS  (TovtoicouTTos,  Toutoieevw- 
irot,  or  ToiiCo^mo;,  Ptol.  rv.2.  §  31,  viii.  13.  § 
IS),  a  town  of  Mauretania  Caeaarieosis,  18  miles 
SE.  of  Soldae.  (/(«■.  AnL  p.  32.)  According  to 
Ammianns  Ifarcallinns  it  waa  aitoated  daae  to 
Mons  Ferratns  (zxix.  6.  §  1 1).  Fraoi  Pliny  (v.  2. 
s.  1)  we  learn  that  it  wis  a  Booian  colony  since  the 
time  of  Augnstua.  It  was  once  a  place  of  some 
importance,  but  afterwards  declined,  though  even  at 
a  late  period  it  seems  to  hare  had  a  Roman  garrison 
Qlfot.  Ing>.,  where  it  is  called  Tubusnbdua).  Va- 
riously identified  with  Burg,  Bon^,  Tida,  and  a 
place  m  the  I^Oel  Afrotm.  [T.  H.  D.l 

TUCABA  (ToAcoCo,  PtoL  iv.  6.  §  25).  a  pTaca 
in  the  interior  of  Libya.  [T.  H.  D.] 

TUCCA  (ToSiwo,  Ptol.  iv.  S.  §  28).  1.  A 
town  of  Uanretania  Caesariensis.  Ptolemy  places 
it  in  the  interior;  but  according  to  Pliny  (v.  2.  s. 
I)  it  wss  on  the  sea,  at  the  month  of  the  river 
Ampeaga.     (Cf.  Tab.  Pent.) 

2.  A  town  in  the  district  of  Bysacium  in  Africa 
Proper.  (PtoL  iv.  3.  §  32.)  From  inscriptions 
found  in  a  village  still  called  Dugga  it  may  be  in- 
ferred that  the  place  should  be  more  correctly  called 
Tugga.  According  to  the /l«a.iliit  (pp.  47, 49, 51) 
it  lay  50  milea  N.  qf  Safetuh^  the  modem  Sbaiiha 
or  ^aiila,  and  also  bore  the  name  of  Terebentina  or 
Tei:d>inthina,  probably  from  its  being  situated  in  a 
neighbourhood  abounding  with  the  Terebinth  tree. 
Tncca  wss  a  fortified  town.  (Pncop.  d»Aed.y'\.  5.) 
It  is  probably  the  same  place  called  Tnccabori  by 
St.  Augnstin  (wfe.  iAmat  vL  84.)  (Cf.  WesaeL  «< 
Itm.  p.  48.) 

3.  A  town  of  Mnmidia.  (PtoL  iv.  &  S 
S9.)  [T.  tt  D.] 

TUCCI  (Teikn,  Ptol.  iL  4.  §  11),  a  town  of  His- 
pania  Baetica,  between  IlipU  and  Italics  (Jim, 
Ant.  p.  483.)    According  to  Pliny  (i!L  8.  a.  8)  it 
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had  the  ranumM  of  AngnaU  Geindk.  Cemrnoolj 
idastifM  with  Ttfada.  (Ct  Flam,  Etp.  Sagr.  m. 
p.  396.)  rT.H.D.1 

TUCRIS  (Towyft,  PtoL  IL  6.  §  96),  a  town  of 
the  Aranci  in  Hispuiia  Tameonenais   [T.  H.  D.] 

TUDE  (TdDSw  and  Tovrtoi,  Ptol.  it  6.  f  49),  a 
fort  or  castle  of  the  Graii  or  Onvii,  in  HispanU 
Tairaeoaensia,  E.  of  Limia,  and  on  the  road  from 
Bracara  to  Astaiica.  (/(m.  AhL  p.  429.)  It  ie 
called  Tyde  b;  Plioj  (it.  2a  a.  34),  and  aoconiing 
to  an  ancient  tradition  it  waa  the  seat  of  an  Aetolian 
oolony  ondar  Diomed ;  a  tale  probably  occasiaaed  by 
tlw  aimifauitr  of  it*  name  to  that  cf  Tjdens.  (Sil. 
Ita).  iiL  367,  xvi.  369;  PHn.  le.;  Avion.  De»er. 
Orb.  690.)     It  ia  the  modem  7^.      [T.  H.  D.] 

TUDER(TovS<f):  £<*■  Tudeitinosi  Todi),  one 
of  the  mont  considerable  eitiea  of  Umbria,  aitnated 
on  a  loftj  hill,  riaing  above  the  left  bank  of  the 
Tiber,  about  26  milee  S.  of  Penuia  and  18  W.  of 
Spoletinm.  There  ia  no  donbt  that  it  was  an  ancient 
Uinbrian  city,  bnt  no  mention  of  the  name  occiira  in 
history  praviaDS  to  the  Soman  conquest.  SiUns 
Italiena  tella  ua  that  it  waa  celebrated  for  the  worship 
of  Mars  (SI.  ItaL  ir.  232,  vUi.  462),  and  notices 
ita  position  oo  a  lofty  hilL  (Id.  Ti.  649.)  The 
first  notice  of  it  in  hiatory  is  on  occasion  of  a  pn>> 
digy  which  occurred  there  at  the  time  of  the  inn- 
■ion  of  the  Cimbri  and  Teutones  (Plat.  Uttr.  17 ; 
PUn.  iu  97.  a.  98);  and  shortly  after  we  learn  that 
it  was  taken  by  Cnisgu.%  as  the  limtenant  of  SaIb^ 
dorinc  the  wars  of  the  latter  with  the  partinanii 
•f  Mariu*.  (Pint  CVaM.  6.)  It  leoeived  a  colony 
onder  Augustus,  and  asaumed  the  title  of  "  Colonia 
Fida  Tnder,*  probably  in  consequence  of  same  ser- 
Ticas  rendered  daring  the  Pemsian  War,  though  its 
nameis  not  mentioned  by  Appian.  (Flin.  iii.  14.  s.  19; 
lib.  Coltm.  p.  314;  Hurat./iwcr.  pp.  11 11.  4, 1120. 
8;  Orell.  Inter.  3736.)  It  appears  from  inscriptiona 
to  hare  been  a  fioarishing  and  important  town  under 
the  Bonan  Empire,  and  ia  nientiaiied  by  all  the  geo- 
graphers aaong  the  chief  towns  of  Umbria.  (StraK 
T.  PlS37;  Plin.lc.;  Ptol.  iiL  1.  §  94.)  It  waa 
not  sitnated  on  the  Flaminian  Way,  but  the  Tabula 
gives  a  line  of  road,  which  led  from  Ameris  to 
Toder,  and  thenoe  to  Perasia.  {Tab.  itwt.)  Its 
great  strength  as  a  fortress,  arising  from  ita^levated 
posttioo,  is  alraady  alluded  to  by  Strabo  (L  c),  and 
rendered  it  a  place  of  importance  daring  the  Gothic 
Wars,  aAer  the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire.  (Procop. 
B.  O.  ii.  10,  13.)  It  is  again  mentioned  as  a  city 
under  the  Lombards  (P.  Due.  iv.  8);  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  it  continued  throughout  the  middle 
ages  to  be  a  considerable  dtf.  It  is  now  much  de- 
cayed, and  has  only  about  3900  inhafaitanta,  bnt 
still  retaina  the  title  of  a  city. 

Considenble  ancient  remains  still  attest  its  former 
conaideiatiaa.  Among  thaae  the  moat  remarkable 
are  the  wails  of  the  city,  soma  portions  of  wbieb  an 
apparently  of  gnat  antiquity,  resembling  those  of 
Peroaia,  Volaterrae,  and  other  Etruscan  eitiea,  bnt 
they  an  in  general  men  rsgnlar  and  less  mde. 
Other  parta  of  the  walls,  of  which  three  distinct  cir- 
cuits may  be  traced,  are  of  regular  masonry  and 
built  of  tiavertio&  These  an  certainly  of  Koman 
date.  Then  an  also  the  remains  of  an  ancient 
building,  called  by  local  antiquarians  the  temple  of 
Hare,  but  mon  probably  a  basilica  of  Boman  date. 
Numerous  cmns  and  other  small  objects  have  been 
found  at  Todi:  among  the  latter  the  meet  intefesting 
is  a  bnoize  statue  of  Mars,  now  in  the  Muteo  Gre- 
goriana  at  Bome.    The  coins  rf  Tuder,  wluch  an 
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bdoog  to  the  class  called  Aes  Grave, 
being  of  brass  and  rf  large  size,  resembling  tlie 
eariiest  coinage  of  Volaterrae,  Ignvinm,  &e.  They 
all  have  the  name  written  in  Etruscan  charactm 
TTTERB,  which  we  thus  learn  to  have  been  the 
native  faem  of  the  nam&  [E-  H.  B.] 

TUE^OBIS  (Taoifvett,  Ptd  il  3.  §  1 1),  a  river 
on  the  W.  coast  of  Britaimia  Komana,  now  the 
Twf.  [T.  H.  D.] 

TUFICUH  (Te^utor:  Elk.  Tnficanns),  a  muni- 
cipal town  of  Umbria,  mentioned  both  by  Pliny  and 
Ptolemy,  as  well  as  in  an  inscription,  which  confiims 
its  municipal  rank;  but  its  site  is  wholly  nncertaio. 
(PUn.  iil  14.  s.  19;  PtoL  iiL  I.  §  63;  OrelL  Itucr. 
87.)  [E.  a  B.] 

TU'GENI  (T»»^roO.  [Hbltwii,  Voi  L 
pi  1041.] 

TUGIA,  a  town  of  the  Oretani,  in  K!<pania  Tar- 
raocoenaia.  (Plin.  iiL  3.  s.  4;  Itm.  AnL  f.  404.) 
Its  site  is  marked  by  some  ruins  at  Toga,  near 
Quetada,  at  the  sources  of  the  Gvadatfimir.  (Cf. 
Florea,  Eip.  Sagr,  v.  pp.  24,  34;  D'Anrille,  Gaigr. 
Ane.  L  p.  84.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

TUGIENSI8  6ALTUS,  a  part  of  the  chain  «f 
Mount  Oropeda,  which  derived  its  name  from  the 
town  of  Tngia,  and  in  which,  acoorling  to  niny 
(iii.  I.  s.  3),  the  Baetis  had  its  source,  whence  it 
would  appear  to  be  the  same  branch  called  by  othen 
Mens  Argentariua.  [Cf.  Orospeda.]    [T.  H.  D.] 

TUICIAE  or  TERICIAE,  as  some  read  it,  in 
Qallia  Nariwnensis,  between  Glanum  [Guucinf] 
and  Aquae  Sextiae  {Atx).  It  b  {daiced  in  the 
Table  between  Glanum  and  Pisavae,  xL  from 
GUnnm  and  xv.  from  Pisavae.  D'Anrille  &xes 
Tuiciae  or  Tericiae,  as  be  reads  the  name,  about 
Aiqaieret  or  AureilU.  This  second  name,  as  he  ob- 
serves, seems  to  have  some  rehitionship  to  that  <tf  the 
Raman  read  deecribed  in  the  Antonine  Itin.  under  the 
name  of  Via  Aunlia  as  fiv  as  Ardate  (Aria).  It 
is  said  that  thenan  many  remains  at  apbu?e  named 
Jttm-Jtim  about  a  mile  from  Aiquimt.      [G.  L.] 

TULCIS.  a  small  river  on  the  E.  coast  of  His- 
pania,  near  Tarraoo.  {Mda,  iL  6.)  It  is  probably 
the  modem  Gt^.  [T.  H.  D.] 

TULINOI.    [HsLTsm,  VoL  I.  p.  1042.] 

TL'LIPHUBDUM  (TeoXf^evptor).  a  place  in 
Germany,  probably  in  the  countiy  of  the  Cbauci 
Minoree,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Visorgis.  (PtoL 
ii.  11.  §  28.)  Wilbelm  (Germamm,  p.  161)  iden- 
tifies it  with  the  modem  Vtrdeit;  but  this  is  a  men 
ooiueetare.  [L.  S.] 

TULISUltGIUM  (TovKuroipytor),  a  town  in 
Germany,  probably  belonging  to  the  country  of  the 
Dnlgibini.  (PtoL  ii.  1 1.  §  28.)  Not  to  mention  other 
coqjectnree  as  to  its  modem  representative,  Zenss 
{Die  Daittchm,  p.  7)  and  Wilhelm  (GerwiomcR, 
p.  46)  an  of  opinion  that  the  reading  in  Ptokmy  is 
wimg,  and  that  we  should  read  TevriSo^ior, 
which  they  regard  aa  the  place  from  which  the 
Teutobnrgiensis  Saltns  derivni  its  name ;  and  it  is 
aocordin^y  believed  that  the  remains  of  an  ancient 
wall,  now  called  the  HSetenriag,  on  Uonnt  GroU»- 
burg,  near  Detmotd,  marks  the  site  of  the  andent 
Tentobulginm.  But  all  this  is  no  mon  than  a 
pUosiUe  conjecture.  [L.  &] 

TULLICA  (ToiSAAnca,  PtoL  u.  6.  §  64).  a  town 
dftheCaristiinHispaiiiaTamconenus.  [T.H.D.] 

TDLIX/MIUM  (TowA^ior,  Ptol.  iL  6.  §  66X  a 
town  of  the  Bardnli  in  Hiapania  Tarraoonensls,  oo 
the  road  firom  Pompelo  to  Aaturiea.  (/(on  Ant.  p. 
465.)  Probably  the  nwdeni  Akgria.  [T.  H.0.1 
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TDIXUH  (TavAAw),!]]  Gallia  Belgiet,  is  one  of 
the  cities  of  the  Leuci,  who  bordered  un  the  Me- 
diomatrici.  (Ptol.  ii.  9.  §  13.)  Nasinm  is  the 
other  city  [Nasiuu].  The  Notitia  of  the  Provinces 
of  Galiia  mentiona  Tollam  thus :  "  Civitas  Len- 
-tomm  Tallo."  Toul,  which  is  Tnllam,  has  pre- 
served its  name  instead  of  taking  the  name  of  the 
people,  like  most  other  capital  towns.  Tout  is  in 
the  department  of  the  Memtht.  [G.  L.] 

TUNES  (Twi|»,  Polyb.  L  30;  Tofo-u,  or  T«m, 
Strab.  xtIL  p.  834,  &c),  a  stronfrly  fortified  town, 
once  of  some  importance,  in  the  Boman  province  of 
Africa.  According  to  Polybios  (xiv.  20),  who  is 
followed  by  Livy  (xsx.  9),  it  was  120  stadia  or  15 
miles  from  Carthage,  from  which  it  lay  in  a  SW. 
direction;  bat  the  Tab.  PenU,  in  which  it  is  written 
Thonis,  places  it  more  correctly  at  a  distance  of  only 
10  miles  from  that  city.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
sitoated  at  the  moalh  of  a  little  river  called  Catada, 
in  the  bay  of  Carthage,  but  there  are  now  no  traces 
of  any  such  river.  On  the  present  sUte  of  TVoiu, 
see  Blaqni&re.  Lett.  i.  p.  161,  seq.;  Bitter  Erd- 
kande,  i.  p.  914,  seq.  [T.  H.  D.] 

TUNGBI  (ToCrypo').  »™  ii-uxA  by  Ptolemy 
(ii.  9.  §  9)  east  oif  the  TabuIIas  river,  and  their 
cliief  place  is  Atnacutnm,  which  is  Adoatuca  or 
Tongem  [Aduatica].  Tacitus  {Gemum.  c.  2) 
says.  "  Those  who  firet  crossed  the  Bhine  and  ex- 
pelled the  Gain,  are  now  called  Tungri,  but  were 
tlien  named  Germani."  Tacitus  speaks  of  the 
Tungri  in  two  other  passages  (^Bist.  ir.  55.  79) : 
and  in  one  of  them  he  appears  to  place  the  Tungri 
next  to  the  Nerrii.  The  name  of  the  Eburones,  whom 
Caesar  attempted  to  annihilate  [Ebuuosbs],  dis- 
appears ill  the  later  geography,  and  the  Tungri 
take  their  place.  (Plm.iv.  31.)  D'Anville  observes 
QNotiee,  ^.)  that  the  name  of  the  Tungri  extended 
ever  a  large  tract  of  country,  and  comprehended 
several  peoples ;  for  in  the  Molit.  of  the  Provinces 
of  Gallia,  the  Tungri  divide  with  the  Agrippinenses 
all  Gerraania  Secunda ;  and  there  is  some  evidence 
that  the  bishops  of  Tongem  had  once  a  territory 
which  bordered  on  that  of  Reina. 

Ammianus  (xt.  1 1)  gives  the  name  of  tlie  people, 
Tungri,  to  one  of  the  chief  cities  of  Gemiania 
Secunda ;  the  other  is  Agrippina  {Cologne).  This 
shows  that  Tongem  under  the  kiter  Empire  was  a 
large  place.  Many  Boman  remains  have  been  dug 
op  there ;  and  it  is  said  that  the  old  Boman  road 
may  still  be  traced  through  the  town.         [G.  L,] 

TUNNOCELUM,  according  to  the  Nolitia  Imp. 
a  place  on  the  coast  of  Britannia  Romaua,  at  the 
end  of  the  wall  of  Hadrian,  the  station  of  the 
Cohors  I.  Aelia  Classica.  Horsley  (p.  91)  and 
others  place  it  at  Boulneu,  on  Sohoag  Frith;  Cam- 
den, with  less  probability,  seeks  it  at  T^emouti, 
on  the  E.  coast  [T.  H.  Di] 

TUNTOBRIGA  (Towto«po«.  P^l  n.  6.  § 
39),  a  town  of  the  Callaici  in  Uispaoia  Tarraoo- 
nereds.  [T.H.D.] 

TURANIANA,  a  place  in  Hispania  Baetica,  not 
far  from  the  coast,  between  Murgis  and  Urci.  (^Ttin. 
AnL  p.  405.)  Variously  identified  with  Tormie, 
Torbuam,  and  Tabomat.  [T.  H.  D.] 

TUBBA,  a  town  of  the  Edetani  in  Hispania 
Tanacooensis.  (Lir.  zzxiii.  44.)  Perhaps  the 
modem  Twjar  on  the  CwtddUmar.     [T.  H.  D.] 

TURBA.      [BlOERRIONES.] 

TUBBULA  {ToipSmKa,  Ptol.  ii.  6.  §  61),  a 
town  of  the  Bastetani  in  Hispania  Tarraconerisis. 
D'AnviUe  {Geogr.  ^In.  ii  p.  28)  and  Mentelle  (£«p. 


TUBIA. 
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Ane.^  177)  identify  it  with  Tenui;  bnt  Xlkert  (ii. 
pi.  i.  p.  407)  more  correctly  declares  it  to  be  Tovomr 
in  Mtircia.  The  inhabitants  are  called  TopfoA^cu 
by  App.  Bitp.  10.  [T.  H.  D.] 

TUBCAE  (Toi^roi,  Suid.  «.  v.),  a  Scythian 
people  of  Asiatic  Sarmatia,  dwelling  on  the  Palus 
JIaeotis,  which  appears  to  be  identical  with  the 
'liJ^KOi  (rf  Herodotus  (iv.  22,  &c.).  The  various 
hypotheses  that  have  been  started  respecting  the 
Tnrcae  only  show  that  nothing  certain  is  known  re- 
specting them.  (Cf.  Mannert,  iv.  p.  ISO;  Heeren, 
Idem,  i.  2,  pp.  189, 281, 307;  Schaffarik,  Slav.AU 
terth.  L  p.  318,  &c.)  Humboldt  {CeUral-Anen, 
i.  p.  245,  ed.  Mahlmann)  opposes  the  notion  that 
tliese  Tnrcae  or  Jyrcae  were  the  ancestors  of  the 
present  Turks.  [T.  H.  D.] 

TUKCILINGI,  a  tribe  in  northern  Germany 
which  is  not  noticed  before  the  fifth  century  rf 
our  era,  and  then  is  occasionally  mentioned  along 
with  the  Bugii.  (Jomand.  Get.  IS ;  Paul.  Diac 
LI.)  [L.S.] 

TURDETA'NI  (Toup«Trreu'o(,  Ptol.  ii.  4.  §  5, 4cX 
the  principal  people  of  Hi-spania  Baetica;  whence 
we  find  the  name  of  Turdetania  (ToupSijToyfa  or 
ToufiTBToj'/o)  used  by  Strabo  (iii.  p.  136)  and  Ste- 
phanns  Byz.  (p.  661)  as  identical  with  Baetica.' 
Their  territory  lay  to  the  W.  of  the  river  Singulis 
(now  JCenil),  on  both  sides  of  the  Baetis  as  far  as 
Lusitanis  on  the  W.  The  Ttirdetani  were  the  must 
civili>ed  and  polished  of  all  the  Spanish  tribes. 
They  cultivated  the  sciences;  they  had  their  poets 
and  hi;>torians,  and  a  code  of  written  laws,  drawn 
np  in  ametrical  form  (Strab.  iii.  pp.  139, 151, 167; 
Polyb.  xxziv.  9).  Hence  they  were  readily  disposed 
to  adopt  the  manners  and  cnstoms  of  their  con- 
querors, and  became  at  length  almost  entirely 
Bomans;  but  with  these  characteristics  we  are  not 
surprised  to  find  that  they  are  at  the  same  time 
represented  by  Livy  (xxsiv.  1 7)  as  the  most  nn- 
warlike  of  all  tlie  Spanish  races.  They  possessed 
the  Jus  Latii.  Some  traits  in  their  manneni  are 
noted  by  Diodoms  Sic.  (v.  33),  Silius  Italicus  (iii. 
340,  seq.),  and  Strabo  (iiL  164).  Their  superior 
civilisation  was  no  doubt  derived  from  their  inter- 
course with  the  Phoenicians  whose  colony  of 
Tartessus  lay  in  their  neighbourhood,      [t.  H.  D.] 

TUBDULI  (Tovptov^ot,  Ptol.  ii.  4.  §  10),  a 
people  in  Hispania  Baetica,  very  nearly  connected 
with  the  Turdetani,  and  ultimately  not  to  be  dis- 
tingnished  from  them.  (Strab.  ill  p.  139;  Polyb. 
xxsiv.  9).  They  dwelt  to  the  £.  and  S.  of  the 
Turdetani,  down  to  the  shorra  of  the  Fretnm  Her- 
culeum.  A  branch  of  them  called  the  Tnrdoli 
Veteres  appears  to  have  migrated  into  Lnsitania, 
and  to  have  settled  to  the  S.  of  the  Durius;  where 
it  is  probable  that  in  process  of  time  they  be- 
came amalgamated  with  the  Lusitanians  (Strab.  iiL 
p.  151 ;  Mela,  iii.  1.  §  7;  Plin.  iii.  I.  s.  3,  iv.  21.  s. 
35;cf.  Florei,  rsp.  &^.  ix.p.  7).    [T.  H.  P.] 

TUBECIONICUM  or  TUBECIONNUU,  in  Gal- 
lia Karbonensis,  is  placed  in  the  Table  on  a  road 
between  Vienna  (Kieroie)  and  Cularo  (CrenoMe). 
Turecionictun  is  between  Vienna  and  Morginnum 
(^Sfoirani)     The  site  is  unknown.  [G.  L.] 

TUBIA  or  THKIUM,  a  river  in  the  territory  of 
the  Edetani  in  Hispinia  Tarraconensis,  which  enters 
the  sea  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Valentia  (Mela,  iL  6; 
Plin.  iii.  3.  s.  4;  Vib.  Seq.  p.  227,  ed.  Bip.)  It  was 
famed  for  the  proelinm  Turiense  between  Pompey 
and  Sertorius  (FlnU  Poirg).  18,  Serf.  19;  Gic.  p. 
BaB).  2).    Now  the  Guadakmca:       [T.  H.  D.] 
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TURIA80  (Toufiaai  and  Trnpainri,  PtoL  0. 6. 
§  58;  Tnriaano,  G«agr.  Bar.  W.  43:  Elh.  Tnria- 
■oonius,  Plin.  UL  3.  s.  4),  a  town  of  the  Celtib«ri 
in  UispanU  Tunoooeiui*,  on  the  road  from  Caesar- 
augiuU  to  Namantia  (/(m.  Ant  pp.  442.  443). 
According  to  PHdj  (I  e.)  it  was  a  dritaa  Bonuuu 
in  tb«  juriadictioa  c^  Caaaaraofiiuta.  A  foontain 
in  ita  nei$;bbaarhnod  waa  aafa)  to  have  the  qoaliiy  of 
hardtning  iron  (Id.  xzxiv.  14.  a.  41).  The  town  i< 
now  called  Tarrauma,  For  ooins  ate  Flurez,  Med. 
il  p.  600,  iiL  p.  184;  HiooDet,  L  p.  S3,  and  SuppL 
i.p.l67;Se»tinip.207.  [T.  H.  D.] 

TURICUU.    rUii-VETii,  ToL  L  p.  1041.1 

TURIOA.    [CoBoiA.] 

TURISSA  (called  by  Ptolemj  Irojpura.  ii.  6.  § 
67),  a  town  cf  the  Vaaamea  in  Hispania  Tarraeo- 
nensia,  oo  the  road  fram  Pompelo  to  Bordigala  (/(m. 
Ant  f.  455.)  Variooily  identified  with  Itumt 
and  OHeria.  [T.  H.  D.] 

TUBMO'DIGL     [Mokboch.] 

TITRMOGUM  (Totfiayar,  Ptd.  it  5.  §  8),  « 
town  in  the  interior  of  Lnsitania.         [T.  H.  D.] 

TUBHULI,  a  town  of  Lnaitania  on  the  Tajpu, 
and  on  the  road  fivm  Emerita  to  Caeaaianguata. 
(/fM.  AnL  p.  433.)  Varionaly  identified  with 
Aleometar  and  PuenU  de  A  IcuXetr,      [T.  H.  D.] 

TURXACUM  or  TOBNACUM,  a  dty  of  North 
Gallia,  ia  fint  mentinned  in  the  Roman  Itins.  In 
the  Nolit.  Imp.  mention  ia  made  of  a  military  forte 
under  the  name  of  Nomcma  Tumacenainm ;  and  of 
a  "Procurator  Gynaecii  Turaooenais  Belgicae  Se- 
cnndae."  This  procnrator  is  explained  to  be  a  super- 
intendent of  aome  number  of  women  who  were 
employed  in  making  clothing  for  the  aoldiere.  Hie- 
Tonjmaa  about  A.  d.  407  speaks  of  Tomacam 
•a  one  of  the  chief  towns  of  Gallia ;  and  Andoeaoa, 
iu  hia  lifb  of  S.  Eligios  (St  Eloi)  in  the  aerenth 
century,  sajrs  of  it,  "  quae  qnondam  regalia  extitat 
dritas."  Tumacnm  was  within  the  limita  of  the 
aodent  territory  of  the  Nenrii.  The  Flemish  name 
ia  Dodrmek,  which  the  French  h  tve  corrupted  into 
Tomftai,  Tovmai  ia  on  the  Sdidde,  in  the  pn>- 
Tince  of  BamoMlt,  in  the  kingdom  of  Belgium. 

There  are  silver  coma  of  Tumacnm,  with  the 
legend  dvrhaoos  and  otkhacts.  On  one  side 
there  is  the  head  of  an  armed  nun,  and  on  the 
other  a  horseman  armed.  On  some  there  is  said  to 
be  the  legend  otbno  bkx.  Mumerous  Roman 
medals  have  been  found  at  Tournai,  some  of  the 
time  of  Augustua  and  others  as  Ute  as  Clandius  Go- 
thicua  and  Tetricos,  and  even  of  a  later  date.  The 
tomb  of  Cbilderic  I.,  who  died  A.  D.  481,  waa  dis- 
covered at  Tottmai  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and. 
a  vast  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  medals,  and  other 
onrioua  things  ;  among  which  was  the  golden  ring 
of  Cbilderic,  with  his  name  on  it,  childibici 
BBOIS.  Soch  diseoveriea  aa  these,  which  hare  been 
made  in  rariona  places  in  Belgiom,  show  how  little 
we  know  of  the  Roman  history  of  this  country. 
(lyAnville,  Notice,  4c.  ;  Ukert,  Gdttien ;  Reeueil 
fAntiquilet  Bomainei  et  Gauhiiee  trmmiet  data  la 
Flaadre  propmnent  dite,  par  H.  J.  de  Bast.)  [6X.] 

TUROBRIOA,  a  town  of  Hispania  Baetica  in  the 
Jurisdiction  of  Hispalis  (Plia  iii.  1.  s.  3).     [T.  H.  D.] 

TUHODI  (Toupotol,  Ptolii.  6.  §  40),  a  people 
in  Hispania  Tarraconenais,  probably  a  subdivision  of 
the  CalUid  Bracarii,  in  whose  territory  were  the 
baths  called  'TSara  AouC  [T.  H.  D.] 

TITRONES,  TXTRONr,  TDRCNU.  Some  of 
Caesar's  troops  wintered  in  the  country  of  the  Turonea 
after  the  campaign  of  B.  c.  57  {B.  G.  ii.  35).    The 
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Tanoei  are  mentioned  again  (B.  G.  viii.  44),  wbero 
w«  learn  that  they  bordered  on  the  Camutes ;  and  in 
another  place  (viL4)  they  are  mentiaiied  with  the  Pie- 
tonea,  Cadnrd,  Aulerd,  and  other  states  of  Weateni 
Gallia.  When  Verdngetoriz  (b.  c  5S)  waa  rooni^ 
all  QalKa  agunst  Caesar,  he  ordered  the  Tnmna  to 
join  him.  The  contingent  which  they  wei«  called 
on  to  fiimish  against  Caesar,  during  the  eie^ge  of 
Aleosia  was  8000  men  (vii.  75).  But  tlie  Turanea 
never  gave  Caesar  much  trouble,  though  Lncaa  call* 
them  "  inatabilea  "  (L  437),  if  the  vene  is  genohib 

In  Ptolemy  (iL  8.  §  14),  the  name  is  Tmfaytta, 
and  the  capital  ia  Caeaarodnnnm  or  Town  on  the 
Loire.  In  the  insurreotjon  at  Sacrovir  in  the  time 
of  Tiberina,  the  Tnronii,  aa  Tadtna  calla  tliem  (/Im. 
iii  41.  4C),  rtM  againat  the  Ramans,  but  they  were 
soon  pat  down.  They  are  in  the  Lugdnnenats  of 
Ptolemy.  The  chief  part  of  the  territay  of  the 
Turones  waa  south  of  the  Loin,  and  their  name  is 
the  origin  of  the  provincial  name  T'onrasae.  Ukert 
(^GallieH,  p.  329)  mentiona  a  nlver  c<an  of  the 
Tnroni.  On  coo  side  there  ia  a  female  head  with 
the  legend  "  Turonos,"  and  on  the  other  "  Cantorix  ' 
witli  tjw  fitrure  of  a  gallo{ang  horse.  [G.  L.] 

TUBO^  (Toipmoi),  a  German  tribe,  desctibel 
as  occupying  a  district  on  the  south  of  the  couotiy 
once  inhabited  by  the  Ghatti,  perhaps  on  the  northeni 
bank  of  the  Moenna.  (Ptol.  iL  1 1.  §  22.)    [L.  a] 

TUROQUA  (in  the  Geogr.  Rav.  ir.  43,  Tuba- 
<}Da),  a  town  of  the  Calhtid  in  Hispania  Tarraco- 
iiensis  on  the  road  from  Bracara  to  Lncns  Augosti 
(/(ia.  Ant.  p.  43a)  Variously  identified  with 
Towm  (nr  Turon)  and  RSxmadm.     [T.  U.  D.} 

TURRES.  a  plice  in  tlie  interior  of  M-caa  Su- 
perior. (/(M.  AfU.  p.  135:  Itin.  Bierae.  f.  566; 
Geogr.  RaT.  iv.  7.)  Procopius  (rf«  Aed.'rt.  4.  p. 
885)  calls  it  Tov^Woi,  which  is  intended  for  Tnr- 
ribus.  Variously  identified  with  Saorloi  and  rcAor^ 
dak.  [T.  H.  O.] 

TUBKES  (AD).  I.  A  town  of  the  Oretani  is 
Hispania  Tarraconensia  (/(m.  AnL  p.  445).  Vaii- 
onsly  identified  with  CaltUntva  and  Onto. 

2.  A  town  in  the  territoiy  of  the  CoDtcstani  in 
the  same  province  (/(ja.  Ant.  p.  400).  Identified 
Kther  with  CattraUa  or  Olkria.  [T.H.  D.J 

TURRES  ALBAE  (ni!)r>m  Anneal,  Ptol.  iL  5. 
§  6),  a  place  of  the  Celtid  in  Lusitsnia.  [T.  H.  D.l 

TURBIOA  (Tovpfiya  or  Toiip7i»o,  Ptol.  ii.  6.  § 
23),  a  town  of  the  Callaid  Lncensee  in  Hinpania 
Tarraconensia.  [T.  H.  D.] 

TUBBIM,  AD,  in  Gallia  Naibammaia,  east  of 
Aquae  Seztiae  (,Aix),  a  placed  in  the  Antooine  Itin. 
between  Halavooium  and  Tagnlata  [Teol-i-ata]. 
The  name  Tnrris  is  preserved  in  that  of  TVwrter, 
which  is  written  Torreva  and  Torrii  in  some  middle 
age  docnmeuta.  (D'Anville,  A'ottoe,  ^)     [G.  L.] 

TURBIS.  1.  Tdbbis  Caksabis.  a  place  m  Kn- 
midia,  whence  there  waa  a  road  through  Signs  to 
Cirta.  (/(in.  Ant.  p.  34.)  Usually  identified  with 
Twitt,  bnt  by  Lapie  with  lljebel  Gneriomit. 

S.  [Et'PHBAirrA  TvRBis.] 

S.  TuBBU  Haxicdialis,  a  strong  fcrtreas  in  the 
territory  of  Carthage,  where  Hannibal  took  ship 
when  flying  to  king  Antiochua.  (Liv.  xzxBL  48.) 
Justin  calls  it  the  Rns  nrbanum  Haonibalia  (zzzL 
2).  It  seems  to  have  been  situated  between  Acbolla 
and  Thapeus,  at  the  apot  wbare  the  T<d>.  Pait. 
jdacea  Snllectis. 

4.  .TcBBis  TAXAixmn,  in  Africa  Proper,  ca  the 
road  from  Tacape  to  Leptis  Uagna.  (/(>*.  AM.  pp 
73,  74.)    Now  Telmm.  [T.  H.  D.} 
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TtTRRIS  LIBTSSONIS  (n^f  A<«<innM>o*, 
Ptol;  Porlo  Torm),  ■  town  of  Siudiniii,  and  apfa- 
rent);  one  of  the  most  coiuidenble  in  the  Uland.  It  is 
^touted  on  the  N.  coutaboot  15  mile*  E.  of  the  Gor- 
ditanUn  promontoiy  (the  Capo  del  Fatcene),  and  on 
thespacionsbajnowadledCo{/b<Ur  JnMam.  Plinjr 
tells  us  it  was  »  Roman  colony,  and  we  may  proba- 
bly infer  from  its  name  that  there  wiu  prerioasly  no 
town  on  the  spot,  but  merely  a  fort  or  castellnm. 
(PItn.  ifi.  12.  n.  17.)  It  !a  noticed  also  by  Ptulemy 
and  in  the  Itineraries,  but  without  any  indication 
that  it  was  a  place  of  any  importance.  (PtoL  iii.  3. 
§  5;  ItM-Anl.  p.  63.)  But  the  ancient  ramains 
still  existing  prove  tbiit  it  ma»t  have  been  a  consi- 
derable town  nnder  the  Roman  Empire ;  and  we  learn 
from  the  inscriptions  on  ancient  milestones  that  the 
principal  road  throngh  the  Island  ran  directly  from 
CoralU  to  Tnrris,  a  sufficient  proof  that  the  latter 
was  a  place  mnch  frequented.  It  was  also  an  epis- 
onpal  see  during  the  early  part  of  the  middle  ages. 
The  existing  port  at  Porto  Torra,  which  is  almost 
wholly  artificial,  is  based  in  great  part  on  Roman 
fonndations;  and  there  exist'  also  the  remains  of  a 
temple  (which,  as  we  learn  from  an  inscription,  was 
dedicated  to  Fortune,  and  restored  in  the  reign  of 
Philip),  of  tbennae,  of  a  basilica  and  an  aqnedoct, 
as  well  as  a  bridge  orer  the  adjoining  small  rirer, 
still  called  the  Ftume  TurriUmo.  The  ancient  city 
continued  to  be  iuliabited  till  the  1 1  th  oentnty,  when 
the  greater  part  of  the  popnhition  migrated  to  Sa$- 
lari,  aboat  10  miles  inland,  and  ntnated  on  a  hill. 
This  is  still  the  second  city  uf  the  island.  (De  la 
Marmora,  Vof.  en  Sardaigne,  toL  ii.  pp.  363, 46S— 
473;  Smyth's  Sartlnia,  pp.  263— 266.)  [E.H.B.] 

TURBIS  STRATO'MIii.  [Caksareia,  p.  470, «.] 

TURROS  FLUVIUS.    [Aqoilkia.I 

TURUXIS  (ToipmXts,  Ptol  ii.  6.  §  15),  a  river 
in  the  territory  of  the  Edetani  in  Hispiinia  Tarrsoo- 
nensis,  between  thff  Ibems  and  the  Fretum  Herculis. 
Vkert  (ii.  pt.  L  p.  293)  thinks  that  it  is  probably 
identictil  with  the  Saetabis  of  Mela  (ii.  6)  and  the 
Uduba  of  PKny  (iii.  8.  a.  4),  the  present  ifijaree 
or  Myara.  [T.  H.  D.] 

TU8UM  {Eik.  Tnrinos;  Tun),  a  town  of  Apulia, 
mentioned  only  by  Pliny,  who  enumerates  the  Tn- 
rini  among  the  towns  of  that  province.  (Plin.  iii. 
U.S.  16.)  The  name  is  written  Tntini  in  onr 
present  text  of  Pliny;  bnt  it  is  probable  that  we 
should  read  Turini,  and  that  the  site  is  marked  by 
the  present  village  of  Tvri,  near  Converjono,  about 
6  miles  W.  of  Poligmmo.  (Bomanelli,  vol.  ii.  p. 
180.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

TUBUNTUS  (TowpoiJwot,  Ptoi  ui.  5.  §  2X  a 
river  of  European  Sarmatia  which  fell  into  the 
Northern  Ocean,  and  which,  accordmg  to  Marciau 
(p.  55),  had  its  source  in  the  Rhipaean  mountains, 
knc  Ptolemy  seems  to  place  it  In  Mount  Alatuns  ur 
Alaiins.  Mannert  (iv.  p.  258)  takes  it  to  be  the 
Wmdau.  [T.  H.  U.] 

TURUPTIA'NA  (Tovpoinrrfara,  PtoL  iL  6.  § 
23).  a  town  of  the  Callaid  Lncedses  in  Hispania 
Tamconensis.  [T.  H.  D.] 

TUSCA,  a  river  forming  the  W.  boundary  of  the 
Roman  province  of  Africa,  which,  after  a  short 
course  to  the  N.,  fell  into  the  sea  near  Tabraca. 
(I'liii  T.  ss.  2,  3.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

TUSCA'NIA(£M.Tnscaniensis:  To»caMUa),tL 
city  of  Southern  Etruriu,  situated  about  12  miles 
NE.  of  Tarquinii.  It  is  mentioned  only  by  Pliny, 
who  enumerates  the  Tuscanienses  among  the  muni- 
dpol  communities  of  Etruria,  and  in  the  Tabula, 
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wMch  i^acfs  it  on  the  Via  Clo^  between  Biers 
and  Satnmia,  but  in  a  manner  that  would  afftird 
little  clue  to  its  true  position  were  it  not  identified 
by  the  resemblance  of  name  with  the  modem  yotcni- 
ndla.  (Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  8;  TcA.  Peat.)  The  name 
is  found  in  an  inscription,  which  confirms  its  mn- 
nicipal  rank.  (Murat.  Inter,  p.  328.)  But  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been  in  Roman  times  an  obscure  town, 
and  we  find  no  allusian  to  it  as  of  ancient  Etms- 
can  origin.  Yet  that  it  was  so  is  rendei^d  probable 
by  the  tombs  that  have  been  discovered  on  the  site, 
and  some  of  which  contain  sarcophagi  and  other 
relics  of  considerable  interest;  though  none  of  these 
appear  to  be  of  very  eariy  date.  The  tomfaa  have 
been  carefully  examined,  and  the  antiqnitiee  pre- 
served by  a  resident  antiquary,  Sig.  Campanari,  a 
circumstance  which  has  given  some  celebrity  to  the 
name  of  TotcaneOa,  and  led  to  a  very  exasgersted 
estimate  of  the  importance  of  Tnscania,  which  was 
apparently  in  ancient  times  never  a  pfaice  of  any 
consideration.  It  was  probably  during  the  period 
of  Etruscan  independence  a  dependency  of  Tar- 
qniniL  The  only  remains  of  ancient  buildings  are 
some  fragments  of  reticulated  masonry,  nndonbtedly 
of  the  Roman  period.  (Dennis's  Etnria,  vol.  i.  pp. 
440—460.)  [E.  H.  B.J 

TTJSCI  (TenrmM,  PtoL  v.  9.  §  2S),  a  people  of 
Asiatic  Sarmatia  between  the  Caiuasns  and  tlie 
Mantes  Ceraunii.  [T.  H.  D.] 

TirsCIA.    [Etruria.] 

TUSCULA'NUM.     [Tusctn-fM,  p.  1243,  b.l 

TU'8CULUM  (To«ffOTB\or,  Ptol.  iii.  1.  §  61; 
To^icXoi',  Strab.  T.  f.  237 ;  ToiS(ritXa>,  Steph.'  B.  p. 
673:  Eth.  Tusoulanus,  Cic.  Balb.  20;  Liv.  iii  7, 
&c:  Ad).  Tuscnlns,  Tib.  L  7.  57;  Stat  SOv.  iv. 
4.  16;  Tusculanenris,  Cie.  Fam.  ix.  6:  FnucaH 
and  /{  TmkoU),  a  strong  and  ancient  city  of  La- 
tium,  lying  on  the  hills  which  form  a  continuation 
of  Mount  Albanus  on  the  W.  When  Dionysius  of 
Hallcamassus  (x.  20)  places  it  at  a  distance  of  100 
stadia,  or  I2|  miles,  tnm  Rome,  he  does  not  speak 
with  his  accustomed  accuracy,  since  it  was  120 
stadia,  or  15  miles,  from  that  dty  by  the  Vis 
Latioa.  Joaephus  {Ant.  xviii.  7.  §  6)  phoes  the 
imperial  villa  of  llberius  at  Tusculnm  at  100  stadia 
from  Rome,  which,  however,  lay  at  some  distance  to 
the  W.  of  the  town.  Festus  (s.  v.  Tiucoi)  makes  Tus- 
cnlum  a  diminutive  of  Tnscns,  bnt  there  is  but  slight 
authority  to  connect  the  town  with  the  Etruscans. 
According  to  common  tradition,  it  was  founded  by 
Telegmns,  the  son  of  Ulysses  and  Circe;  and  hence 
we  find  its  name  paraphrased  in  the  Latin  poets  as 
"■Telegoni  moenia  "  (Ov.  Fait.  iiL  91,  iv.  71;  Prop, 
iii.  30.  4;  Sil.  It  xii.  035)  and  *■  CIrcaea  moenia" 
(Uor.  Epod.  i.  30) ;  and  the  hill  on  which  it  stood 
called  "  Telegoni  jnga  parricidae"  (Id.  Od.  ill.  29. 
8),  "Circaeum  dorsum"  (Sil.  It  vii.  691),  and 
•'  Telegoni  jugera "  (Stat  Site.  i.  3.  83).  Thus 
Tuicalum  did  not  chtim  so  remote  an  origin  as 
many  other  Latin  dties;  and,  as  being  founded  s 
generation  after  the  Trajan  War,  Virgil,  a  learned 
antiquary,  consistently  omits  all  notice  <^  it  in  his 
Aeneid,  The  author  of  the  treatise  entitled  Origo 
Gentle  Romanat  mentions  that  it  was  made  a  de- 
pendency or  colony  uf  Alba  by  LsUiins  Silvius  (c.  17. 
I  6).  After  the  destruction  of  Alba  by  Tnllus 
Hostilius  it  appears  to  have  recovered  its  independ- 
ence, and  to  bsve  become  a  republic  under  the  go- 
vernment of  a  dictator. 

But  to  descend  from  these  remote  periods  to  the 
more  historical  times.    In  the  reign  of  Tarquinina 
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Saparirai,  who  eonrted  tlw  firinidsbip  of  tlic  I^aUn 
citiM,  Octario*  Mimilini  cf  Townlam  wis  the 
fomnnt  man  of  all  Uw  noe,  tndng  hi*  deneot 
fnat  UlyiMi  and  Cirea^  Him  Tarqnin  oonciliated 
bj  the  ipft  of  hi*  daughter  io  marriafre,  and  thna 
obtained  the  pnwerfal  aUisnca  of  bia  fxmiljr  and  ooo- 
nectioM.  (Liv.  i.  49;  Oionjs.  ir.  45.)  The  ge- 
oealogical  pretenaiooa  of  the  gens  Mamilia  an  otill 
to  be  seen  on  their  coins,  which  bear  on  the 
dbreiM  the  bead  of  Mercorjr,  and  on  the  rereise 
m^asat  in  bia  tiBTelling  dress  and  with  bis  dog. 
The  alliance  of  Hamilios  with  Tarquin,  faowerer, 
was  the  main  cause  of  the  Latin  War.  After 
bis  ezpolsion  from  Borne,  and  onsnccessfal  at- 
tempt to  regain  his  crown  by  means  of  the  Ktrus- 
cans,  Tarquin  took  nfuge  with  bis  son-in-law  at 
Toscalum  (Lir.  ii.  15),  and  bj  his  aaaistaoce 
ftnned  aa  alliance  with  the  ooofederacjr  of  the  thirtj 
Latin  cities,  (/i.  18).  The  oonfederats  army  took 
up  a  poKition  near  Lake  Begillns,  a  small  sheet  of 
water,  now  diy,  which  lay  at  the  foot  of  the  hill 
on  which  Tusculum  is  seated.  This  was  the  scene 
of  the  ftmons  battle  so  fatal  to  the  Latins,  in  B.  c 
497.  Mamilius,  who  commanded  the  Latin  army, 
was  killed  by  the  band  of  Titus  Herminins;  Tar- 
quinios  Saperbos  himself,  who,  thoagb  now  ad- 
vanced in  years,  took  a  part  in  the  combat,  was 
wounded ;  and  the  whole  Latin  army  sustained  an 
irretrievable  defeat  (ti.  19, 20;  Diooys.  vi.  4,  seq.). 

After  the  peace  which  ensued,  the  Tusculans  re- 
mained fur  a  long  while  the  bithfnl  allies  of  Borne; 
an  attachment  which  drew  down  on  their  territory 
the  incunions  of  the  Volsci  and  Aequi,  B.  a  461, 
46a  (Liv.  iii.  7;  8.)  In  B.  c.  458,  when  the 
Bomaii  capitol  was  seized  by  the  Sabine  Appius 
Herdonius,  the  Tuseolans  gave  a  signal  ptouf  of 
their  love  and  fidelity  towards  Bome.  On  the  next 
morning  after  the  arrival  of  the  news,  a  large  body 
of  them  marched  to  tiiat  city  and  assisted  the 
BonuuM  in  recovering  the  capitol;  an  act  for  which 
they  received  the  public  thanks  of  that  people  (ib. 
18;  Dionys.  z.  16);  and  soon  afterwards,  Lucius 
tfamilius,  the  Tusculan  dictator  was  rewarded  with 
the  gift  of  Boman  citizenship.  (Liv.  ib.  29.)  In  the 
following  year  the  Bomans  bad  an  opportnnity  of 
repaying  the  obligation.  The  Aequi  had  seized  the 
citadel  of  Tusculum  by  a  noctnnul  assault.  At  that 
time,  Fabins  with  a  Bomau  army  was  encamped  before 
Antiom;  bat,  on  bearing  of  the  misfortune  of  the 
TuacuUns,  be  immediately  broke  up  liis  camp  and 
flew  to  their  assistance.  The  enterprise,  however,  was 
not  of  snch  easy  execution  as  the  expulsion  of  Her- 
donius, and  several  montlis  were  spent  in  combats  in 
the  neigbboorhood  of  Tnsculuin.  At  length  the 
Tusculans  succeeded  in  recapturing  their  citadel  by 
reducing  the  Aeqoi  to  a  state  of  f'umine,  whom  they 
dismissed  after  compelling  them  to  pass  unarmed 
under  the  ydce.  But  as  they  were  flying  homewards 
the  Boman  consul  overtook  them  on  Mount  Algidus, 
and  slew  them  to  a  man.     (/i.  23;  Dionys.  x.  20.) 

In  the  fallowing  year,  the  Aequi,  under  the  con- 
duct of  Gracchus,  ravaged  the  Labiean  and  Tns- 
cnkn  territories,  and  encamped  on  the  Algidus  with 
their  booty.  The  Roman  ambassadors  sent  to  ez- 
postuUte  with  them  were  treated  with  insolence  and 
contempt.  Then  Tit.  Quinctins  Cincinnatos  was 
chosen  dictator,  who  defeated  the  Aequi,  and  caused 
them,  with  their  commander  Gracchus,  to  pass 
ignominiously  under  the  yoke.  (Lir.  ib.  25 — 28.) 
Algidus  became  the  scene  of  a  struggle  between  the 
Bomans  and  Aequi  oo  two  or  three  subsequeot  occa- 
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as  in  B.C  452  and  447.  (/&  31,  41.)  In 
the  Utter  battle  the  Bomans  snstiined  a  severe  d*- 
fiiat,  being  obliged  to  abandon  their  camp  and  take 
lefnge  m  Tnsculiun.  After  this,  we  do  not  again 
hear  of  the  Tttscnkus  till  B.C.  416.  Atthatpemd, 
the  Bomans,  suspecting  the  Ijhifans  of  having  tm- 
tered  into  a  league  with  the  Aeqni,  charged  the 
Tusculans  to  keep  a  watch  upon  them.  These  nia- 
picions  were  jostifled  in  the  ibllowiug  year,  when  the 
Labicans,  in  conjunction  with  the  Aeqoi,  ravaged 
the  territoiy  of  Tusculnm  and  encamped  apon  the 
Algidus.  The  Bionan  army  despatched  aKaiait 
them  was  defeated  and  disperaed,  owing  to  the  di»- 
sensions  among  its  chieis.  Many  of  these,  boweeer, 
together  with  the  SlUe  of  the  army,  touk  refiige  sc 
Tusculiun ;  and  Q.  Servilios  Priscus,  being  cbaaea 
dictator,  changed  Uie  lace  of  afiairs  io  eight  days,  hf 
routing  the  enemy  and  capturing  Tahimmi  (U.  is; 
45—47.) 

This  steady  friendship  between  Toacnlam  aad 
Bome,  maiked  for  so  many  years  by  the  strongat 
tokens  of  mutual  goodwill,  was  at  length  interrupted 
by  an  occurrence  which  took  place  in  b.  c.  379.  Io 
that  year  the  Tusculans,  m  oonjunctioa  with  the 
Gahiiuans  and  Labicans,  accused  the  Pracoeatines 
before  the  Boman  senate  of  making  inroads  oti  thair 
lands;  but  the  senate  gave  no  heed  to  their  e«n- 
pUints.  Kext  year  Csmillns,  after  defeating  the 
Voltfcians,  was  surprised  to  find  a  number  of  Tas- 
culans  among  the  prisoners  whom  he  had  mad^ 
and,  still  more  so  when,  on  questioning  them,  he 
found  tlist  they  had  taken  up  arms  by  public  caB- 
senL  These  prisoners  be  introduced  before  the 
Roman  senate,  in  order  to  prove  how  the  Tusculacs 
had  abandoned  the  ancient  alliance.  So  war  was 
declared  against  Tusculum,  and  the  conduct  of  ft 
entrusted  to  Camillus.  But  the  Tusculan*  w««U 
not  accept  this  dedaratiun  of  boetiliiies,  and  oppnecd 
tlie  Buman  arms  in  a  nmnner  th^t  has  scarcely  txs 
paralleled  before  or  since.  When  Camillus  entered 
their  territory  be  found  the  peasants  engaged  ii 
tlieir  tisual  avocations;  provisions  of  all  sorts  wtis 
offered  to  his  army;  the  gates  of  the  town  were 
standing  open;  and  aa  the  legions  defiled  tbraugk 
the  streets  io  all  the  panoply  of  war,  the  ritj^wtt^ 
within,  likethe  countrymen  without,  were  seen  intent 
upon  their  daily  business,  the  schools  rotoundtd 
with  the  hum  of  pupils,  and  not  the  slightest  token 
of  hostile  preparxtion  could  be  discentcd.  Tlan 
Camillus  invited  the  Tusculan  dictator  to  Bat. 
When  he  appeared  before  the  seoate  in  the  Curia 
Hoetilia,  nut  only  were  the  existing  treaties  wilk 
Tusculum  confirmed,  but  the  Roman  firanchiaa  al>» 
was  shortly  afterwards  bestowed  upon  it,  a  pririlcgs 
at  that  time  but  rarely  conferred. 

It  was  this  last  circumslance,  however,  togetber 
with  their  unshaken  fidelity  towanis  Boice,  that 
drew  down  upon  the  Tusculans  the  hatred  and  icn- 
geance  of  the  Latins;  who,  in  the  year  B.  c  374, 
having  burnt  Satricum,  with  the  exceptioa  of  the 
temple  of  Matuta,  directed  their  anna  againat  Tns- 
culum.  By  an  unexpected  attack,  th^  ebtainsd 
posseesion  of  the  city;  but  the  inhabitanta  mired  t* 
the  citadel  with  their  wires  and  children,  and  da- 
spatcbed  messengers  to  Boom  with  news  of  the  ■»- 
vasioo.  An  army  was  sent  to  their  relief,  and  the 
Latins  in  turn  became  the  besieged  instead  of  the 
besiegers;  for  whilst  the  Romans  encanpassed  the 
walls  of  the  dty,  the  Tnscniana  mads  sorties  open 
the  enemy  {rata  the  arx.  In  a  short  time  tbe  Ka- 
uiass  touk  the  town  by  lanult  nod  slew  all  tha 
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Latins.  (76.  33.)  Serrioi  Salpiciiis  and  L.  Qaine- 
thu,  both  militaiy  tribunes,  wen  the  Roman  ooin> 
manders  on  this  occasion;  and  on  some  rare  gold 
coins,  still  extant,  of  the  former  famil;.  are  seen  on 
the  obverse  the  heads  of  Castor  and  Pollnx,  deities 
pecDliarif  worafaipped  at  Toscnlam  (Cie.  Dh.  L  43; 
of.  Festos,  s.e.  Siroppu$),  and  on  the  reTorae  the 
image  of  a  city  with  the  letters  tvscvl  on  the 
gate. 

From  this  period  till  the  time  of  the  great  Latin 
war  we  haye  little  to  record  of  Tuscnlnm  except 
the  fnistrated  attempt  of  the  Veiitemi  on  its  terri- 
tory (Liv.  iv.  36)  and  the  horrible  dsrastationa 
committed  on  it  by  the  Gank,  when  in  alliance  with 
the  Tibnrtines,  in  b.  c.  357.  (Id.  vii.  1 1.)  After 
their  long  attachment  to  Rome  we  are  totally  at  a 
loss  to  oonjectnre  the  motives  of  the  Tnscolans  in 
joining  the  Latin  cities  sgainst  her.  The  war 
which  ensued  is  marked  by  the  well-kiiown  anec- 
dote of  Titns  Manlins,  who,  being  challenged  by 
Geminns  Meltius,  the  commander  of  the  Tuscnlan 
cavalry^  attacked  and  killed  him,  against  strict 
orders  to  the  contrary;  for  which  breach  of  military 
Hiiicipllne  he  was  pat  to  death  by  his  father.  (Id. 
viii.  7.)  The  war  ended  with  the  complete  snbjn- 
gation  of  the  Latins  ;  and  by  the  fomons  senatos- 
consnltum  regnlating  tlie  settlement  of  Latinm,  the 
Tuacnlans  were  treated  with  great  indulgence. 
Their  defection  was  ascribed  to  the  intrignes  of  a 
few,  and  their  right  of  citizenship  was  preserved  to 
them.  {lb.  14.)  This  settlement  took  place  in  b.o. 
335.  In  321  the  Tnscnlans  were  accused  by  tlie 
tribune,  H.  Flavins,  of  having  supplied  the  Veiitemi 
and  Privemates  with  the  means  of  carrying  on  war 
against  Rome.  There  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
any  foundation  for  this  charge ;  it  seems  to  have 
been  a  mere  calumny;  nevertheless  the  Tnscnlana, 
with  their  wives  and  children,  having  pnt  on  mourn- 
ing habits,  went  in  a  body  to  Rome,  and  implored 
the  tribes  to  acquit  them  of  so  odious  an  imputa- 
tion. This  spectacle  moved  the  oompassion  of  the 
Bomans,  who,  vrithont  further  inquiry,  acquitted 
them  unanimously;  with  the  exception  of  the  tribe 
PoUia,  which  voted  that  the  men  rf  Tnscninm 
should  be  scourged  and  pnt  to  death,  and  the  women 
and  children  sold,  agreeably  to  the  laws  of  war. 
This  vote  remained  indelibly  imprinted  on  the  me- 
mory of  the  Tuacnlans  to  the  very  latest  period  of 
the  Roman  Repnblic;  and  it  was  found  that  scarce 
one  of  the  tribe  Papiria,  to  which  the  Tnscnlans  be- 
longed, ever  voted  in  favour  of  a  candidate  of  the 
tribe  Pollia.    (7J.  37.) 

Tusculum  always  remained  a  mmueipiimi,  and 
some  of  its  families  were  distinguished  at  Rome. 
(Id.  vi.  SI— 26  ;  Orell.  Inter.  775,  1868,  3042.) 
Among  them  may  be  mentioned  the  gens  Mamilia, 
the  Porcia,  which  produced  the  two  Catoe,  the 
Fulvia,  Coruncania,  Jnventia,  Fonteia,  &c.  (Cic 
p.  Plane.  8,  p.  Font.  14;  Com.  Nep.  Cat  I;  Val. 
Max.  iii.  4.  §  6.) 

Hannibal  appears  to  have  made  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  upon,  or  perhaps  rather  a  mere  demonstra- 
tion against,  Tusculum  in  B.C.  212.  (Liv.  xxvi. 
9;  cf.  Sil.  It  xii.  534.)  In  tlie  civil  wars  of  Ma- 
rine and  Solh,  its  territory  seems  to  have  been  dis- 
tributed by  the  hitter.  (Anct  de  Colmiit.)  Its 
walls  were  also  restored,  as  well  as  during  the  wars 
of  Pompey.  We  have  no  notices  of  Tusculum  under 
the  Empire.  After  tlie  war  of  Justinian  and  the  in- 
roads (^  the  Lombards,  Tnsculum  regained  even 
mora  than  its  ancient  splendour.    For  sevend  cen- 
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tones  dnring  the  middle  ages  the  eoutats  of  Tna- 
cnlum  were  supreme  in  Rome,  and  could  almost 
dispose  of  the  papal  chair.  The  ancient  <itf 
remained  entire  till  near  the  end  of  the  13th  cen- 
tury. At  that  period  there  wan  constant  wan 
between  the  Tuacnlans  and  Romans,  the  farmer  of 
whom  were  supported  by  the  German  emperors  and 
protected  by  the  popes.  According  to  Romualdns, 
archbishop  of  Salerno  (apud  Baromma,  vol.  xix.  pL 
340),  the  walls  of  Tusculum  were  razed  in  the  pon- 
tificate of  Alexander  III.  in  the  year  1168;  but 
perhaps  a  more  probable  aooount  by  Richard  de  & 
Germano  ((^.  Mvratori,  Script,  t.  vii.  p.  972)  as- 
cribos  the  destruction  of  the  city  to  the  permissiail 
of  the  German  emperor  in  the  year  1191. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  Repnblic  and  beginning  of 
the  Empire,  Tusculum  was  one  of  the  fiivonrile  re- 
sorts of  the  wealthy  Romans.  Strabo  (v.  p.  239)  de- 
scribes the  hill  on  which  it  was  built  ss  adorned 
with  many  villas  and  plantations,  especially  on  the 
side  that  looked  towards  Rome.  But  though  the 
air  was  salubrious  and  the  country  fine,  it  does  not 
appear,  Uke  Tibur,  to  have  been  a  fitvourite  resort 
of  the  Roman  poets,  nor  do  they  speak  of  it  much  in 
thor  verses.  The  Anio,  with  its  fall,  besides  other 
natural  beauties,  lent  a  charm  to  Tibur  which  woald 
have  been  sought  in  vain  at  Tuscnlnm.  Lucullua 
seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  fir&t  who  bnilt  a  villa 
there,  which  seems  to  have  been  on  a  magnificent 
scale,  but  with  little  arable  hind  attach^  to  it. 
(Plin.  xviii.  7.  s.  I.)  His  parks  and  gardens,  how- 
ever, whidi  were  adomad  with  aviaries  and  fish- 
pmds,  extended  to  the  Anio,  a  distance  of  several 
miles;  whence  he  was  noted  in  the  report  of  the 
censors  as  making  more  nse  of  the  broom  than  the 
plough.  {lb.  and  Varr.  R.  R.  i.  13,  iii.  3,  seq.; 
Cnlumella,  i.  4.)  On  the  road  towards  Rome,  in  the 
Vigna  Angdotti,  is  the  rain  of  a  large  circular  mau- 
soleum. 90  feet  in  diameter  inside,  and  very  much 
resembling  the  tomb  of  Caecilia  Metella  on  the  Via 
Appia.  It  evidently  belongs  to  the  last  period  of  the 
Republic;  and  Nibby  {Dintomi,  p.  344)  is  inclined 
to  regard  it  as  the  sepulchre  of  Lucnilus,  mentioned 
by  Plutarch  (Vt(./4<c.43),thongh  that  is  commonly 
identified  with  a  smaller  mausoleum  between  Fnu* 
eali  and  the  Villa  Rufinella.  Besides  the  vilk  of 
Lucnilus,  we  hear  of  those  of  Cato,  of  Cicero  and  his 
brother  Quintn.s,  of  Marcus  Brutos,  of  Q.  Horten- 
sins,  of  T.  Anicius,  of  Balbns,  of  Caesar,  of  L. 
Crassua,  of  Q.  Metellus,  &c.  It  would  now  be  vain 
to  seek  for  the  utee  of  most  of  these;  though  it  may 
perhaps  be  conjectured  that  Gate's  stood  on  the  hiU 
to  the  KE.  of  the  town,  which  seems  to  have  been 
called  Mons  Porcins  from  it,  and  still  bears  the 
name  of  Monte  Portio.  So  much  interest,  however,  is 
attached  to  the  villa  of  Cicero  (Tuscnianum),  as  the 
bvonrite  retirement  in  which  he  probably  composed  a 
great  portion  of  his  philosophical  works,  and  especially 
tlie  DapuiatioM  which  take  their  name  firom  it,  that 
we  shall  here  present  the  reader  with  tlie  chief  par- 
ticulars that  can  be  collected  on  the  subject  Re- 
specting the  site  of  the  villa  there  have  been  great 
disputes,  one  school  of  topographers  seeking  it  at 
Grotta  Ferrata,  another  at  the  Villa  SvfineUa. 
Both  these  places  lie  to  the  W.  of  Toscnlum,  but 
the  latter  nearer  to  it,  and  on  an  eminence,  whilst 
Orotta  Ferrata  is  in  the  plain.  We  have  seen  from 
Strabo  that  the  Roman  villas  hiy  chiefly  on  the  W, 
side  of  the  town;  and  it  will  be  fiound  further  on 
that  Cicero's  adjoined  those  of  Lncollus  and  Ga- 
binios,  wfakfa  were  the  most  splendid  and  remarkable, 
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•ad  mint  tlMTtfiaa  have  btkOKcd  to  ih<m  noticed 
\tj  Stnbo.  Tba  teboliut  on  Honoe  (,£pod.  I  80) 
doKribM  Cioen^*  u  being  "  ad  Uteim  saprion'  of 
tb*  Toicalao  hill;  and  if  thia  aot)Hirit7  may  bo  re- 
lied on,  it  diapoaea  of  tlie  claima  of  GroUa  Ftrrata. 
The  pinral  "  lalan  "  aba  determinea  oa  in  Hmxa  of 
tlie  W.  aid*  of  the  town,  or  ViOa  St^bteOa,  when 
tlM  bill  haa  two  ridgea.  At  thia  apot  aome  rahiabie 
mnaioB  were  diaeonred  in  I74I,  eapMiallT  a  beaa> 
tiAil  moaaic,  now  m  the  Jfnaeo  Pio  Clemmtmo. 
The  Tilla  bdonged  originall/  to  Solla  (Plin.  nil  6. 
•.8).  It  waa,aa  we  haTeaaid,  doee  tothatof  Ln- 
collna,  from  which,  in  neighboori;  faahion,  Cioen 
waa  aooaatooied  to  fetch  booln  with  liia  own  hand. 
(^Dt  Fin.  iii.  S.)  It  waa  likewiae  near  that  «f  tba 
cnmal  Gabinina  (jnv  Dom.  24,  poH  lied.  7),  which 
alao  atood  on  the  TnacnUn  hill  (in  Pu.  SIX  !>">- 
hd>l7  on  the  aite  of  the  Vitta  Faloomitri.  In  hia 
ontioo  pro  Settio  (43),  Cicaro  aaya  that  hia  own 
Tilla  waa  a  men  oottage  fai  oompariaon  with  that  of 
Oabinioa,  tlioagfa  the  latter,  when  tribune,  had  da- 
aeribad  it  aa  "fictam,"  in  order  to  exoit*  mnj 
■gainat  ita  owner.  Tet  inin  the  particalan  whidi 
we  leaiii  titxa  Cicero  himeelf,  hia  retirement  moat 
bar*  been  &r  from  deficient  in  aplendonr.  The 
mooej  which  lie  Urialied  on  it  and  en  hia  villa  at 
Pompeii  brooght  him  deeply  into  debt.  (il^.  tdAU. 
ii.  I.)  And  in  another  letter  (/».  ir.  3)  ho  eon- 
pUina  that  the  oonanU  Talned  that  at  Tnacniam  at 
eolj  ^wmgrntU  aiifhlai,  or  betwnn  4000<.  and 
80001.  Thia  woold  be  indeed  a  rery  aniall  anm, 
to  jndga  by  the  daaeriptioa  of  it  which  we  may 
ooUeet  inm  hia  own  writmga.  Thna  we  learn  that 
it  contained  two  jyawaaii  {Dif.  i.  5),  an  npper  one 
called  Lyoenm,  in  which,  Uka  Aristotle,  he  waa  ac. 
onatomed  to  walk  and  diipota  in  the  morning  {Tve. 
Dif.  ii.  8),  and  to  which  a  library  waa  allached 
(Ml  IL  3),  and  a  lower  one,  with  aliady  walks  like 
Pbito'a  garden,  to  which  he  gan  the  name  of  the 
Academy.  (7We.  Ditp.  iL  3.)  The  ktler  was 
petfaapa  on  the  spot  now  oceopied  by  tlie  Catmo  of 
the  FsBa  Rtfiiteila.  Both  wen  adorned  with  bean- 
tifol  atatnaa  in  maihle  and  bronie.  {Ep.  ad  AtL  i. 
I,  8,  •,  10.)  The  villa  likewiae  oonlaiiwd  a  little 
atrium  (atriolnm,  lh.\.  10,  ad  QurnL  Fr.  iii.  1),  a 
amall  portico  with  exedria  {ad  Fam.  vii.  iH),  a 
hath  (/&.  xiT.  80),  aooTered  promenade  ("teota  am- 
balatinl>eufa^"  adAtt  ziii.  29),  and  an  bonkigiam 
(ad  Fam.  zvi.  16).  In  the  ezoaTationa  made  in 
the  time  of  Zaiaeri,  a  sun-dial  waa  diaeonred  here, 
and  placed  in  the  Cbtit^  Amkhm.  TbeTilU,like 
the  town  and  oaighbwiihoad,  was  supplied  with 
water  by  the  AqtiaCmbra.  (D*  Leg.  Agr.  iii.  31.) 
Bot  of  all  thia  magnificeoee  aoaroe  a  veatige  re- 
maina,  unleaa  we  may  regard  aa  such  the  mine  now 
called  Seaola  di  Cictnme,  eloae  to  the  ancient  walla. 
These  consist  of  a  long  corridor  with  eight  cbamban, 
ibnning  apparently  the  groond  floor  of  an  uglier 
building,  and  if  they  belonged  to  the  tiIU  they  wen 
probably  granariea,  aa  then  ia  not  the  laaat  trace  of 
daooratiaa. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  conaider  the  remaina  at 
Fnueati.  Strabo  (t.  p.  239)  indieatea  when  we 
must  look  fbr  Toacalom,  when  he  deacribca  it  aa 
aitoated  on  the  high  ridge  connected  with  Moimt 
Albanos,  and  aarTing  to  form  with  it  the  deep  valley 
which  atretobea  out  towarda  Uoont  Algidns.  This 
ridge  was  known  by  the  name  of  tte  Tnacnhuu 
Coilea.  We  have  tbttij  aaeo  that  Tnscninm  waa 
compcaed  of  two  diatniet  parts,  the  town  itself  and 
the  amor  dtadel,  whidi  waa  iaolatad  from  it,  and 
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seated  on  a  highs  point;  ao  derated,  indeed,  tiM 
when  the  Aequi  had  poaseaaion  of  it,  as  bebaa 
narrated,  they  could  deacry  the  Boman  army  de- 
filing out  of  the  gatea  of  Borne.  (Diooys.  x.  9a) 
It  was  indeed  on  the  nry  mt.  or  pinnachi,  of  the 
ridga,  a  point  isoUted  by  dilfii  of  great  eleratka, 
and  appTHchable  only  by  a  voy  steep  aacent.  Ae- 
oarding  to  Sir  W.  Cell  {Topofr.  4e.  p.  429)  it  ii 
2079  French  fiwt  abon  the  lerel  of  the  sea.  Hen 
a  fcw  tracca  of  the  walk  of  the  citadel  remain,  £ren 
which,  and  ftcm  the  shape  of  the  rock  en  whiefa  the 
town  stood,  we  may  see  that  it  farmed  an  ifregnlar 
oblong,  about  2700  feet  m  droumfercDce.  Then 
mnst  have  been  a  gate  towards  the  town,  when  the 
aaecnt  ia  less  steep;  and  then  an  alao  Tcaiign  ef 
another  gate  on  tin  E.  side,  towards  La  Molam, 
and  «f  a  road  which  nn  into  the  Via  Latiaa.  Under 
the  nek  an  oavea,  which  probably  aemd  tat 
aepokhresL  The  city  by  immediatdy  under  tba 
an,  OD  the  W.  aide.  Ita  fonn  waa  a  narrow  oblong 
appnadiing  to  a  triangle,  about  3000  feet  in  length, 
and  varying  in  brndth  firam  about  ItKX)  to 
900  ftaC  Thna  it  is  repreeented  of  a  triangular 
shape  on  the  coins  of  the  gana  Sulpicia.  Some 
veatigea  of  the  walls  nmain,  OKpecially  on  the  N. 
and  S.  sides.  Of  these  the  ancient  parta  ccnaiBt  of 
large  quadrilateral  pieceaof  local  tufi>,  aome  of  them 
bring  4  to  5  feat  long.  They  an  npaired  in  pbcea 
with  opus  nwertum,  of  the  age  of  Sulb^  and  with 
opoa  retieulatam.  Indnding  the  ant,  TuaeiUiuu 
was  about  I  ^  mile  in  circumference.  Between  the 
town  and  the  citadel  isa  large  quadrilateral  phrina, 
86  feet  long  by  67)  broad,  divided  into  three 
compartments,  probably  intended  to  eoUeet  the 
rain  water,  and  to  erm  as  a  public  waahiiq;- 
place.  One  of  the  thestm  lies  immedialriy  under 
thia  cistern,  and  is  more  perfect  than  any  in  tba 
vidnily  of  Rome.  The  aceaa,  indeed  is  partly  de- 
stroyed and  covered  with  earth ;  hot  the  bencbes  or 
rows  of  seats  in  the  ooara,  of  which  there  are  nioe, 
are  still  nearly  entire,  as  well  as  the  atepa  cot  ia 
them  for  the  purpose  of  commodious  descent.  Then 
an  three  flights  of  theae  steps,  which  coneequentlv 
divide  the  ooaaa  into  fonr  compartments,  or  aata. 
The  spectators  feced  the  W.,  and  thos  enjoyed  tba 
magnificent  proapeot  over  the  Alban  valley  and  the 
plaina  of  Latium,  with  Rome  and  the  sea  in  the 
distance.  Abeken  (ifsl(>{-/«aiMii,  p.  200).  eonaiden 
thia  theatre  to  belong  to  the  early  timea  of  the  Em- 
pire. Sir  W.  Gell,  on  the  other  hand,  pronounces  it 
to  be  earlier.  {Tapyr.  of  Home,  p.  429.)  Dear 
this  edifice  were  discoveied  in  1 818,  by  Luden 
Buonaparte,  the  beautiful  bronze  statue  of  Apdlo 
and  thoae  uf  the  two  Rntiliae.  The  laat  an  now  in 
the  Vatican,  in  the  corridor  of  the  Jfuuo  Chiara- 
moiUL  At  the  back  of  this  structure  an  vcstigea 
of  another  theatre,  or  odeum ;  and  at  ita  side  two 
pandlel  walls,  which  bounded  the  street  leading  to 
the  citadel  On  the  W.  of  the  theatn  ia  ao  andeot 
road  in  good  preservation,  leading  to  one  of  the  gatea 
of  the  city,  when  it  is  joined  by  another  rood. 
Ckae  to  the  walls  near  the  piuina  ii  an  ancicDt 
ciatem,  and  at  its  side  a  small  fountain  with  an  in- 
scription; a  little  farther  ia  a  Boman  milestooe, 
recoiding  the  distance  of  IS  milea.  Beeidee  these 
objeeta,  then  an  also  remainaof  a  colnmbarium  and 
of  an  ampliitbeatre,  but  the  latteria  small  and  not 
of  high  antiquity.  Many  firagmeota  of  arehitai^ure 
of  an  extremely  andsnt  style  an  strewed  around. 
Within  the  walla  of  the  town,  in  what  appean  to 
bav*  been  the  principal  atnet,  aevenl  inso^lioaa 
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•till  nnuin,  the  chief  of  wbioh  is  OM  to  •  kind  of 
pedMtiil,  neordini;  that  the  object  to  which  it  be- 
loniced  wn  mered  to  Jupiter  and  Liberty.  Other 
inacriptimu  foond  at  Tnaculum  are  praserred  in  tb« 
ViBa  RvjineUa.  One  of  tlietn  relates  to  M.  Fnlvins 
Nobilinr,  the  conqaeror  of  Aetolia;  another  to  the 
poet  Diphiks,  mentioiMd  bj  Cicero  in  his  letters  to 
Aniens  (ii.  19). 

Near  the  iiermitage  at  CamaUMi  was  discorered 
in  1 667  a  veiy  ancient  tomb  of  the  Forii,  as  recorded 
\>y  Falconieri,  in  his  Inierr.  AtUeticae,  p.  US,  eeq. 
It  was  cut  in  the  rock,  and  in  the  middle  of  it  was  a 
sarcopliafnis,  about  5  feet  bng,  with  a  pediinent- 
shaped  cover.  Round  it  were  twelve  oms  pUced  in 
loadi,  or  cuffiiis.  The  inscriptions  on  these  nms 
were  in  so  ancient  a  character  that  it  bore  a  great 
rasemlilance  to  the  Etruscan  and  Pahmpe.  The 
form  of  the  P  resembled  that  in  the  sepulchral  in> 
acriptioDS  of  the  Scipics,  as  well  as  that  of  the  I,. 
The  dipbthont!  OV  was  used  for  V,  and  P  for  F. 
Tbe  inscriptions  on  the  nms  relatsd.  to  the  Fnrii, 
that  orf  the  sarcophsfius  to  Luc  Turpilios.  There 
were  also  fragments  of  fictile  vases,  commonly  called 
Etroscan,  and  of  an  elegant  cornice  of  terra  cotta, 
painted  with  Tariuus  culoora.  (Nibby,  Dmtomi, 
iii.  p.  360.) 

We  shall  only  add  that  the  agar  Tnscnlanns, 
thoogh  now  but  scantily  supphed  with  water,  ibr- 
merly  contributed  to  furnish  Borne  with  that  element 
by  means  of  the  Aqua  Tepula  and  Aqna  Virgo. 
(Front.  Af.  8,  Mq.) 

Bespacling  Tuxculum  the  reader  may  oonsolt 
Caiiina,  JJacrmoiM  thlt  aatico  Tvado;  Mibby, 
DhUumi  di  Roma,  vol.  iii. ;  Gell,  Topography  qf 
Some  and  its  Vtemiii/,  ed.  Bnnbary;  A><ekcn,  Mit- 
Ui-Italie» ;  Conipagnoni,  Mem.  iiioridte  delF  antieo 
Tuteulo.  On  Ciceiv's  vilU,  Cardoni,  IM  TtueuL  M. 
T,  Cteeronit ;  Zozzeri,  &)pra  if  tma  aiUica  ViUa 
tcopertatul  Dono  M  Tvtaih.         [T.  H.  D.] 

TUSCUM  MARE.     [I'TBRHKHim  Make.] 

TUTA'TIO,  a  place  in  Noricnm  of  uncertain 
site  (/t.  i4ii<.  p.  277 ;  Tab.  PaO.,  where  it  is  called 
Tntastia)  [L.  S.] 

TUTHOA  (TevAla),  a  river  of  western  Arcadia, 
flowing  into  the  Ladon,  on  the  confines  of  Thelpusa 
and  Heraea.  It  is  now  called  Langddlua,  and  joins 
the  Ladon  opposite  to  the  small  village  of  JleiM. 
(Pans.  viii.  25.  §  13  ;  Leake,  Uorea,  vol  ii.  p.  95, 
/Ui^pomesioeii,  f.  S23.) 

TU'TIA,  a  small  stream  in  tbe  neighbourhood  of 
Bome,  mentioned  only  by  Livy  and  Silius  Italiens, 
who  inform  ns  that  Hannibal  encamped  on  ita 
banks,  when  he  was  commencing  his  n-treat  from 
before  the  walls  of  Rome.  (Liv.  zxvi.  1 1 ;  Sil.  Ital. 
ziii.  5.)  Livy  places  it  6  miles  fmn  tlie  city,  and 
it  is  probable  tliat  it  was  on  the  Salariun  Way,  by 
which  Hannibal  subsequently  commenced  his  retreat: 
in  this  ease  it  may  probably  be  the  stream  now 
called  the  Fiimu  di  Conea,  which  crosses  that  road 
betwem  6  and  7  milea  from  Rome,  and  has  been 
supposed  by  Gell  and  Nibby  to  be  the  Allia. 
[AujA.]  Silius  Italiens  ezpremly  tells  ns  tluit  it 
was  a  very  small  stream,  and  little  known  to  fame. 
The  name  is  written  Turia  in  many  editions  of  that 
poet,  but  it  appears  tliat  the  best  M!>S.  both  of 
Sihns  and  of  Livy  have  the  form  Tntia.  [E.  H.  B.] 

TCTIA  (Tavrrta,  Pint  Sert  19),  a  fiux  in  tbe 
tarritocy  of  the  Edetani  in  Hinpania  Tarraoonensis 
not  fiur  tram  Sncro,  the  scene  of  a  haUle  between 
Pompey  and  Sertorios  (PIuU  L  c. ;  Florus,  iii.  22.) 
It  is  thought  to  be  the  modem  Toia,    But  perhaps 
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the  conjectora  ofCkart  (ii.  pt  L  p.  418)  is  correct 
that  in  both  these  passages  we  should  read 
Tnria.  [T.H.D.] 

TUnCTJM.     [E<juv8  Timcug.] 

TUTZI8  {It.  Anton,  p.  162),  a  small  fortified 
town  in  Aethiopia,  situated  12  miles  N.  of  Ta- 
chompao.  opon  the  western  side  of  the  Nile.  The 
ruins  of  Tntzis  are  supposed  to  be  near,  and  NW.  of 
the  present  viUage  of  Gyneh.  (Belzoni,  TrmeU, 
ToLi.  p.112.)  [W.B.D.] 

TY'ANA  (ri  Tian:  BA.  Tvaitis  or  Tiau-trvX 
also  called  Tbyana  or  Thiana,  and  originally  Thoaoa, 
firomThaas,a  Thracian  king,  who  was  believed  to  have 
pnrsued  Orestes  and  Pykdes  thus  far.  and  to  liave 
founded  the  town  (Arrian,  Per^/L  P.  JB.f.6;  Staph. 
B.  s.  v.).  Report  said  that  it  was  built,  like  ZeU  in 
Pontns,  on  a  causeway  of  Semiramis ;  bnt  it  is  certain 
thatitwassituated  in  Cappedooiaat  the  footof  Hoimt 
Taurus,  near  the  Cilician  gates,  and  on  a  small  tri- 
butary of  the  Lamns  (Strab.  zii.  p.  537,  ziii.  p  587.) 
It  stood  on  tlie  highnad  to  Cilicia  and  Syria  at  a 
distance  of  300  stadia  from  Cybistra,  and  400 
stadia  (according  to  the  Pent  Table  73  miles)  from 
Mazaca  (Stnb.  Lc;  Ptol.  v.  6.  §  18 ;  comp.  Plin. 
vL  3  ;  /fc  Ant  p.  145).  Ita  sitnalion  on  that  road 
and  close  to  so  important  ■  pass  must  have  rendered 
Tyana  a  pUce  of  great  consequence,  both  in  a  com- 
mercial and  a  militaiy  point  of  view.  The  plain 
around  it,  moreover,  waa  extensive  and  fertile,  and 
the  whole  district  received  from  the  town  of  Tyana 
tbe  name  cf  Tyanitis  (Tvonru,  Stiab.  L  c).  From 
ita  coins  we  learn  that  in  the  reign  of  Caracalk  th* 
city  became  a  Roman  colony;  afterwards,  having  fur 
a  time  belwged  to  tbe  empire  of  Palmyra,  it  was  con- 
quered by  Aurelisn,  in  a.d.  272  (Vupisc.  Amrd.  22, 
foil.),  and  Valens  raised  it  to  the  rank  of  tlie  capital 
of  Cappaducia  Saennda  (Basil.  Hagn.  Epist  74,  75; 
Hierod.  p  700;  Ualala,  Ciron.;  Not.  lap.')  lu 
capture  by  tlie  Turks  is  related  by  Cedrenus  (p. 
477).  Tyana  is  celebrated  in  history  as  the  native 
place  of  the  &mons  impostor  Apollonina,  of  whom 
we  have  a  detailed  biography  by  Philcstratns.  In 
the  vicbiity  of  the  town  then  was  a  temple  of  Zeus 
on  the  borden  of  a  hdce  in  a  marshy  plain.  The 
water  of  the  lake  itself  was  cold,  but  a  hot 
well,  sacred  to  Zeua,  iaaued  fhm  it  (Philostr.  Vit, 
ApolL  i.  4;  Amm.  Marc  xxiiL  6;  AristoL  Jlfn". 
Auie.  163.)  This  well  was  called  Asmabaeon,  and 
from  it  Zeua  himself  was  snnuimed  Asmahaeius. 
These  details  about  the  locality  of  Tyana  have  led 
in  modem  times  to  the  diiicovery  of  the  trae  site  of 
tlie  ancient  city.  It  was  formerly  believed  that 
Kara  Biuar  marked  the  site  of  Tyana;  for  in 
that  district  many  ruins  exist,  and  its  inhabitants 
still  maintain  that  their  town  once  was  the  capital 
of  Cappodocia.  Bnt  this  place  is  too  far  north  to  be 
identified  with  Tyana;  and  Hamilton  (^Raeardu*, 
iU  p.  302,  foil.)  has  shown  most  satisfactorily,  what 
others  had  conjectured  before  him,  that  the  true 
site  of  Tyana  is  at  a  pfauie  now  called  A'ia  Hiuar, 
south-west  of  Nigdek,  and  between  this  pUce  and 
EnlsH.  The  ruins  of  Tyana  are  oouoderabla, 
but  the  most  conspicuous  is  an  aqueduct  of 
granite,  extending  seren  or  eight  miles  to  tbe  foot 
of  tbe  mountains.  There  are  also  massy  foouda- 
tioos  of  several  large  buildings,  shafts,  pillara,  and 
one  handsome  column  still  standing.  Two  miles 
south  of  these  ruins,  the  hot  spring  also  still  bubbles 
forth  in  a  cold  swamp  or  lake.  (Leake,  Atia  ilmur, 
61 ;  Eckhel.  iii.  p.  195;  Seslini,  p.  60.)      [L.  &] 

TYBUCA£  (TvSidKai,  PtoL  vi.  14.  §  11),  « 
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people  of  Sertbis  intn  Imnun,  oo  lbs  buks  of  ibe 

Kha.  [T.  H.  D.] 

TYDE.    [ToDB.] 

TYLE  (T2\q,  PolTb.  W.  46),  a  town  of  Thnee, 
on  the  eout  of  the  EaziiM,  wbara  tbe  OaoU  e«ta- 
UUhed  aaeat  of  gotemment  (AurUfwr).  and  which 
Beichard  identifiea  with  Kilioi.  Staph.  B.  (p.  670} 
oalk  it  T^it,  and  places  it  oo  the  Haemus.  [J.  B.] 

TYLISSUS,  a  town  of  Crete  (PUn.  ir.  20),  the 
positMja  of  which  can  only  be  conjectured.  On  ita 
aocieat  oouia  are  fi>and  on  the  revene  a  joonf;  man 
boldin)^  in  hia  right  hand  the  bead  of  an  ibex  or 
wild  goat,  and  in  hia  left  a  bow.  Theae  tjpes  on 
the  coins  of  T^liaani  led  the  meat  diatinguiahed 
namismatiat  of  the  last  ceota>7  (Eckhel,  vol.  iL  p. 
SSI)  to  fix  its  sitoation  gomewhere  between  Cjdooia 
and  ElTms,  the  bow  being  oomnnn  on  the  coins  of 
the  one,  and  the  ibex's  head  on  thoae  of  tbe  other,  of 
theae  two  citiea.  H9ek  (JTrato,  Toi.  i.  p.  438)  and 
Torrai  T.  Bibera  (Ptr^m  Cntat,  f.  S34)  adopt 
this  sngKestion  of  Eekbel,  and  place  iVliaana  on  the 
S.  eoast  at  the  W.  extremitjr  of  the  ialand  near  the 
modem  SHino-KaiUU.  (Paahlej,  TravtU,  toL  i. 
p.  162.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

TYLUS  or  TYBDS  (WXof,  PIoLtI  7.  S  47; 
TJpor,  Smb.  ZTi.  p.  766 ;  Steph.  B.  :  r.),  an 
iiland  in  the  Peraian  golf,  off  tbe  coast  of  Arabia. 
It  baa  been  already  mentioDed  that  aooosding  to 
■ome  traditiona,  this  island  was  the  original  aeat  rf 
the  Phoenieiaiis,  who  named  the  oitjr  of  Tjn  after 
it  when  tbej  had  settled  on  the  ooasta  of  the 
Ifeditenanean.  [Phokxicia,  p  607.]  Plinj  de- 
scribes the  island  as  aboonding  in  pearls.  (Plin. 
Ti.  as.  a.  32,  xiL  10.  s.  21,  xri.  41.  s.  80;  Arrian, 
AHob.  rn.  SO  ;  Theopbr.  But.  Plant  It.  S,  r. 
6)  [T.H.D.] 

TYUANDUS  (Ttf/iortof :  Eth.  Tuitarli)»6i),  a 
place  in  Phrygis,  between  Philooielinm  and  Soso- 
polis.  (^Conc  Choked,  pp.  244,  and  247:  in  this 
puKsage  the  reading  VlarSifniti  iti^a  is  corrupt; 
Uierocl.  p.  673,  where  the  name  is  miswritten 
T^/iaytpoi.)  It  is  passible  that  TTmandos  maj  be 
the  same  as  (he  Hjaaa  mentioned  \>j  Livjr  (xxxviii. 
15),  for  which  some  USS.  have  Dimas  or  IK- 
nias.  [L.  &] 

TYMBRES,  a  tributary  of  the  Saugarius,  in  tbe 
north  of  Pbiygia  (Lir.  xxxriii.  18),  is  in  all  pro- 
bability the  same  river  as  tbe  one  called  by  Pliny 
(ri.  1)  Tembrogios,  which  joined  tlie  Sangarius,  as 
Livy  says,  on  the  borders  of  Phrygia  and  Galatia, 
and,  flowing  in  the  plain  of  Dorylaenm,  separated 
Phrygia  Epictetos  from  Phrygia  Salutaris.  It  seems 
also  to  be  the  same  river  as  the  Thyaris  and  Batfays 


mentioned  in  Bysintine  writers.  (Cinnamus,  T.  I. 
2,  foil.)    [L.  r 
TTMPHAEA,  TYMPHAEI.     [Ttmphe.] 


Ill  ;  Ricbter.ITaU/aArtCTi,  p.  522,  foil.)     [L.  S.] 


TYMPHE  (Ttffi^),  a  monntain  on  tbe  confines 
of  Macedonia,  Epehns,  and  Tbessaly,  a  part  of  the 
range  of  Pindus,  which  gave  its  name  to  tlie  district 
Ttmphab-v  (Tvii^aUi),  and  to  the  people,  the  Tym- 
rHAEi  (TvAt^Muoi,  Steph.  B.  s.  v.).  As  it  is  stated 
that  the  river  Arachthus  rose  in  Mt.  Tymphe,  and 
that  Aegininm  was  a  town  of  tbe  Tymphaei  (Strab. 
Tii.  pp  325, 327),  Mt.  Tymphe  may  be  identified  with 
the  summits  near  Metzovo,  and  the  Tymphaei  may 
be  regarded  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  whole  of  the 
upper  valley  of  the  Prneitis  from  Atettovo  or  Kala- 
bdJea.  Tbe  name  is  written  in  some  editions  of 
Strabo,  Stymphe  and  Stymphau,  and  tbe  form  Stym- 
phaea  also  occnra  in  Arrian  (L  7) ;  but  tbe  ortho- 
graphy without  the  *  is  perhaps  to  be  preferred.   The 


TYNDABIS. 
quettion  whether  Stymphalia  or  Stymphalia  b  tbe 
same  district  as  Tympbaea  has  been  discnissed  eke- 
wbere.  [SimmAus.]  Pliny  in  one  passaire  calls 
tha  Tymphaei  an  Aelolian  people  (iv.  2.  a.  3),  and 
in  another  a  Macedonian  (iv.  10.  sl  17),  while  Ste- 
phanos B.  describes  tbe  mountun  aa  Tbespratiui, 
and  Sirabo  ({.  c)  the  people  as  an  Eprotic  race. 

Stephanus  B.  mentions  a  town  Tymphaea,  which 
is  probably  the  same  place  called  Trampya  (Tpaii- 
ria)  by  others,  where  Polysperchrai,  who  was  a  native 
of  tliis  district,  murdered  Hercnles,  the  son  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great.  (Lyoophr.  795  ;  Diodor.  xx.  28, 
with  Wesseling's  note ;  Steph.  B.  t.  r.  Tfofiria.) 
(Leake,  ATortiem  Grtece,  t»L  i.  p  422,  vol.  iL  ff. 
275.  276.) 

TYMPHBESTUS.    [Pimdus.] 

TY'NDABIS  (TuySaplt.  Strab.;  TvySifmm,  PtoL: 
EA  TvoSoftrrtt,  Tyndaritanos:  Tiadaro),  a  ci^ 
00  the  N.  coast  of  Sa\j,  between  Uylse  (JTsIaasa} 
and  Agathyma.    It  was  situated  on  a  bM  and  lofty 
hill  standing  ont  aa  a  prooHiatory  into  the  apacina 
bay  bounded  by  the  Ptmia  di  Atilaao  on  the  £, 
and  the  Capo  Calavi  on  the  W.,  and  was  distant 
aeooiding  to  the  Irioeraries  36  miles  iirom  Meoaana. 
(/(.  Ant.  p  90  ;  Tab.  PtnL)    It  was  a  GnA  city, 
and  one  of  the  latest  of  all  the  cities  in  Sicily  that 
could  claim   a  purely  Greek  origin,   having  bren 
founded  by  the  elder  Dionyains  in  b.  c  393.     Tba 
original  settlers  were  the  remains  of  the  Messenian 
exiloB,  who  had  been  driven  from  Naupactns,Zaeyn- 
thna,  and  tbe  Peloponnese  by  the   Spirtans   after 
the  olaw  of  tbe  Pelop(Hui«aian  War.     These  had  at 
first  been  eetablisbed  by  Diooysius  at  Mesaana,  when 
he  repeopled  that  city  [Messana]  ;  bat  tbe  Spar- 
tans having  taken  umbrage  at  this,  be  transferred 
them  to  the  site  of  Tyndaris,  which  bad  pcevioualy 
been  included  in  the  territory  of  Abacaenum.    The 
colonists  themselves  gave  to  their  new  city  the  name 
of  Tyndaris,  from  their  native  divinities,  the  Tynda- 
ridae  or  Dioscori,  and  readily  admitting  insh  citizens 
from  other  quarters,  soon  raised  their  whole  popula- 
tion to  the  number  of  5000  citizens.  (Died.  xiv.  78.) 
The  new  city  thus  rose  at  once  to  be  a  place  of  eooii. 
derable  importance.     It  is  next  mentioned  in  B.  <x 
344,  when  it  was  one  of  the  first  cities  that  declared 
in  &voor  of  Timoleon  after  his  binding  in  Sicily.  (LL 
xvL  69.)    At  a  later  period  ire  find  it  mentioned  as 
espousing  the  canse  of  Hieron,  and  sopporting  him 
daring  his  war  against  the  Momertines,  B.  c.  269. 
On  that  occasion  he  rested  his  position  npon  Tyn- 
daris on  the  left,  and  on  Tanromeiiium  on  the  right 
(Oiod.  xziL  Exc  H.  p  499.)     Indeed  the  strung 
position  of  Tyndaris  rendered  it  in  a  strategic  point 
of  view  as  important  a  post  npon  the  Tyrrhenian,  as 
Tanromeniam  wns  upon  the  .Sicilian  sea,  and  hence 
we  find  it  frequently  mentioned  in  subsequent  wars. 
In  the  Fuvt  Panic  War  it  was  at  first  dependent 
upon  Carthage;  and  though  tbe  citizens,  alarmed  at 
the  progress  of  tbe  Boman  arms,  were  at  one  time 
00  the  point  of  revolting  to  Borne,  they  were  re- 
strained by  the  Carthaginians,  who  carried  off  all  the 
chief  dtixens  as  hostages.     (Died,  xxiii.  p  502.) 
In  B.  o.  257,  a  sea-fight  took  place  off  Tyndaris, 
between  that  city  and  the  Liparaean  islands,  in 
which  a  Boman  ^t  under  C.  Atilius  obtained  snne 
advantage  over  the  Carthaginian  fleet,  but  without 
any  decisive  result    (Poly.  i.  25  ;  Zonar.  viii.   12.) 
The  Boman  fleet  is  described  on  that  occasioo  as 
teuclung  at  the  promontory  of  Tyndaris,  but  the 
city  had  not  yet  fallen  into  their  bands,  and  it  was 
not  till  after  the  &tll  of  Panonnus,  in  B.  c.  254,  that 
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TTodaris  expelled  the  Cartbafrinian  f^nison,  and 
joined  the  Boman  alliance.  (Diud.  xziii.  p.  SOS.) 
Me  bear  bnt  little  ef  T;ndvi(  under  the  Boman 
goveinmeot,  bat  it  appears  to  have  been  a  flooriahing 
and  considerable  city. ,  Cicero  calla  it  "  nobilisaima 
oivitaa  '  (  Varr.  iii.  43),  and  we  learn  from  him  that 
the  inhabitaoU  had  duplajed  their  zeal  and  fidelity 
towaida  tb«  Boouuu  upon  many  oocasiona.  Among 
ethers  they  supplied  naval  forces  to  the  armament 
of  Scipio  Africanne  tbe  Yoonger,  a  serrice  for  vhich 
he  requited  them  by  rastoring  them  a  statue  of  Mer- 
cury which  had  been  carried  off  by  the  Cartiiagi- 
nians,  and  which  continued  an  object  of  great  vene- 
tation  in  tlie  city,  till  it  was  again  carried  off  by  the 
rapacious  Verres.  (Cic  Yerr.  iv.  39 — 42,  v.  47.) 
Tyndaris  was  also  one  of  seventeen  cities  which  liad 
been  selected  by  the  Soman  senate,  apparently  as  an 
honorary  distinction,  to  contribute  to  certain  ofierings 
to  the  temple  of  Venus  at  Eiyz.  (/6.  v.  47  ; 
Zompt,  ad  ioc  ;  Diod.  iv.  83.)  In  other  respects 
it  had  no  peculiar  privileges,  and  was  in  the  condi- 
tion of  an  ordinaiy  municipal  town,  with  its  own 
magistrates,  local  senate,  &c.,  bat  was  certainly  in 
the  time  of  Cicero  one  ct  the  most  considerable  places 
in  the  island.  It,  however,  suffered  severely  from 
the  exactiiins  of  Verres  (Cic.  Verr.  IL  cc),  and  the 
inhabitants,  to  revenge  themselves  on  their  oppressor, 
publicly  demolished  his  statue  as  soon  as  he  had 
quitted  the  island.    (/&.  iL  66.) 

Tyndaris  again  bore  a  oonsiderabl*  part  in  the  war 
between  Sextus  Pompeimi  and  Octavian  (b.  o.  36). 
It  was  one  of  the  points  occupied  and  fortified  by  the 
former,  when  piep&ring  for  the  defence  of  the  Sici- 
lian straits,  but  was  taken  by  Agrip)ia  after  his  naval 
victory  at  Mylae,  and  became  one  of  his  chief  posts, 
from  which  be  carried  on  ofiensive  warfare  against 
Pompey.  (Appian,  B.  C.  v.  105, 109,  1 16.)  Sub- 
sequently to  this  we  bear  notiiing  more  of  Tyndaris 
in  history  ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  of  its  having  con- 
tinued to  snbsist  thronghont  the  period  of  the  Roman 
£mpire.  Strabo  speaks  of  it  as  one  of  the  places 
on  tlie  N.  coast  of  Sicily  which,  in  his  time,  still  de- 
served the  name  of  citiei ;  and  PUny  gives  it  the 
title  of  a  Colonia.  It  is  probable  that  it  received  a 
colony  under  Augustus,  as  we  find  it  bearing  in  an 
iiiscriptian  the  titles  of  "  Coloniu  Augnsta  Tyndarila- 
norum."  (Strab.  vi.  p.  272  ;  Plin.  iii.  8.  s.  14  ; 
Ptol.  iii.  4.  §  2  ;  Orell.  /luer.  95S.)  Pliny  indeed 
mentions  a  great  calamity  which  the  city  had  sus- 
tained, when  (he  tells  us)  half  of  it  was  swallowed 
up  by  the  sea,  probably  from  an  eaithquake  Imving 
caused  the  fall  of  part  of  tbe  hill  on  which  it  stands, 
but  we  have  no  clue  to  the  dnte  of  this  event; 
(Plin.  ii.  92.  s.94.)  The  Itineraries  attest  the  ex- 
istence of  Tyndaris,  apparently  still  as  a  considerable 
phue,  in  the  fourth  centniy.  (Ilia.  Ant.  pp.  90, 
93;  Tab.Pwt.) 

The  site  of  Tyndarb  is  now  wholly  deserted,  ,but 
the  name  is  retained  by  a  church,  which  crowns  the 
most  elevated  point  of  the  hiU  on  which  the  city 
formerly  stood,  and  is  still  called  the  Madmna  di 
Tindaro.  It  is  650  feet  above'  tbe  sea-level,  and 
tansa  a  conspicuous  landmark  to  sailors.  Consi- 
derable ruins  of  the  ancient  city  are  also  visible.  It 
occupied  the  whole  pUtean  or  summit  of  the  hill,  and 
the  remains  of  the  ancient  walls  may  be  traced,  at  in- 
tervals, all  round  the  brow  of  the  cliffs,  except  in  one 
part,  facing  the  sea,  where  the  cliff  is  now  quite  preci- 
pitous. It  is  not  improbable  that  it  is  here  tlut  a 
fui  of  the  cliff  fell  in,  in  the  naiiner  recorded  by 
riioy  (ii.  92.  s.  94).    Two  gates  of  the  city  are  also 
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still  distinctly  to  be  traced.  The  chief  montunents, 
of  which  the  ruins  are  still  extant  within  the  circuit 
of  tbe  walls,  are:  the  theatre,  of  which  the  remains 
are  in  imperfect  conditioD,  but  sufficient  to  show  that 
it  was  not  of  large  size,  and  apparently  of  Boman 
construction,  or  at  least,  like  that  of  Tauromenium, 
rebuilt  in  Roman  times  ap(m  the  Greek  foundations; 
a  hu-ge  edifice  with  two  handsome  stone  arches,  com- 
monly called  a  Gymnasium,  but  the  real  purpose  of 
which  is  very  difficult  to  determine;  several  other  edi- 
fices of  Boman  timee,  but  of  whoUy  tmcertain  cha- 
racter, a  mosaic  pavement,  and  some  Roman  tombs. 
(Serra  di  Falco,  Antichith  ddia  Sieilia,  vol,  v.  part 
vi.;  Smyth's  Smiy,  p.  101 ;  Hoare's  Claaical  Tour, 
voL  ii.  p.  217,  &c.)  Numerous  inscriptions,  frag- 
ments olF  sculpture,  and  architectural  decorations,  as 
well  as  coins,  vases,  &c.  have  also  been  discovered  on 
the  site.  [£.  H  B.] 

TYNDIS  (TivSis,  Ptol.  vii.  1.  §  16),  a  river  of 
India  intra  Gangem,  which  flowed  into  the  Bag  of 
BatgaL  There  is  great  doubt  which  of  two  rivers, 
the  Manades  (ifoAofufda)  or  the  Maesolus  (Goda- 
wry),  represents  tliis  stream.  According  to  Mannert 
it  was  tbe  southern  branch  of  tbe  former  river  (v.  I. 
p.  173).  Bnt,  on  the  whole,  it  is  more  likely  tint 
it  is  another  name  for  the  Godavery.  [V.j 

TYNIDBUMENSE  QPP.     [THnirtn>BOMoii.] 

TYNNA  (TiWa),  a  place  in  Cataonia  or  Uie 
southern  part  of  Cappadocia,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Fanstinopolis,  is  mentioned  only  by  Ptolemy 
(v.  7.  §  7>  [L.  &] 

TYPAEUS.    [Olympia.] 

TYPATJEAE  (Tinroi'^oi.  Polyb.  Steph.  B.;  Ti;^- 
•naviaif  StrBb.;Tv;iT(iycia,  Ptol. ;  .£tA.  Turcu'fdTijr), 
a  town  of  Triphylia  in  Elis,  mentioned  by  Strabo 
along  with  Bypana.  It  was  taken  by  Philip  in  the 
Social  War.  It  was  situated  in  the  mountains  in 
the  interior  of  the  coimtry,  but  its  exact  site  is  un- 
certain. Leake  supposes  it  to  be  represented  by  the 
mills  near  Platiand;  but  Boblaye  supposes  these  to 
be  the  remains  of  Aepy  or  Aepinm  [Akpv],  and 
that  Typaneae  stood  on  the  hill  of  Mairj/sia.  (Strub. 
viii.  p.  343  ;  Polyb.  iv.  77—79  ;  Steph.  B.  ».  v; 
Ptol.  iii.  16.  §  18;  Leake,  Mono,  vol  ii.  p.  82; 
Boblaye,  Secherchet,  (fe.  p.  133;  Ross,  ReUmim 
Petoponaet,  p.  105  ;  Cnrtins,  Peloponnetat,  voL  ii. 
p.  89.) 

TYRA'CIA  or  TYBACI'NA  (TvpoKovi,  Staph. 
B  :  £th.  Tyraciensis,  Plm.),  a  city  of  Sicily,  of 
which  very  littie  is  known.  It  is  noticed  by 
Stephanas  as  "  a  small  but  flonrishing  city;"  and 
the  Tyiacienses  are  mentioned  by  Pliny  among  the 
municipal  commnnities  of  the  interior  of  Sicily. 
(Sleph.  B.  s.  v.;  Plin.  iii.  8.  s.  14.)  It  is  doubtful 
whether  the  "  Tyracinus,  princeps  oivitatis,"  men- 
tioned by  Cicero  (^Verr.  iiL  56)  is  a  citizen  of 
Tyracia  or  one  of  Hekims  who  bore  the  proper 
name  of  Tyracinus.  In  either  case  tbe  name  was 
probably  derived  from  the  city:  bnt  though  the 
existeiice  of  tiiia  is  clearly  established,  vre  are 
wholly  without  any  clue  to  its  pobition. 

Several  writers  would  identify  the  Ticimacia 
(TpiyoKta)  of  Diodoms  (xii.  29),  which  that  writer 
describes  as  having  been  one  of  tbe  chief  towns  of 
tbe  Siculi,  until  it  was  taken  end  destroyed  by  tbe 
Syracusans  in  B.  c  439,  with  tbe  Tyracinae  of 
Stephanos  and  Tyracia  of  Pliny.  Both  names 
being  otherwise  unknown,  the  readings  are  in  both 
cases  uncertain:  but  Diodorus  seems  to  represent 
Trinacia  as  having  been  totally  destroyed,  which 
would  sufficiently  account  for  its  not  being  again 
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iDentkuwd  in  bistivjr:  ud  tlMn  ii  no  otber  nano 
for  amumini;  the  two  place*  to  be  identictL  (ClnTer. 
SicU.  p.  388;  Hobten.  /Tot  ad  SUplk.  B.  t.v.; 
WexaelinK,  ad  Diod.  L  e.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

TYRALLIS  (TupaAAti),  a  plaoa  in  Cappadoda, 
en  tiM  foath-weet  of  Cabaasoa,  on  the  rirer  Cjdnns. 
(PtoL  T.  7.  §  7.)  [L.  S.] 

TYRAMBAE  (Tupifitai,  Ptd.  T.  9.  §  17),  a 

?»ple  of  Axiadc  Sannatia,  whoM  diief  citj  was 
ynalba  (Tupd^xfq,  0.  §  4,  &&:  Stiab.  zi.  p.  494), 
in  the  naighbooriiood  of  Uw  liTtr  Bhoinbitas  Mi- 
nor. [T.  H.  D.] 

TYRANOrXAE  (TuparytiTOj,  Ti>(>ory»Tiu,  or 
Tiipry^TBi,  Strab.  vii.  p.  289,  Ac;  Ptol.  iil  5.  |  25), 
literally,  the  Getae  of  the  Tjnu,  an  imnngtant 
tribe  (jf  European  Sannatia  dwelling  E.  of  the  rirer 
T^m,  n«ar  tiie  Harpii  and  Taf^ri,  and,  acconling  to 
Ptolemy,  tha  northern  nejghboam  of  Lower  Uueaia. 
Plinjr  (t.  18.  a.  26)  calla  tbam,  with  more  conwct 
oitliogra{di7,  Tytagetae,  and  repreaenta  them  aa 
dwelling  on  a  large  iabinid  in  the  Tyrai.    [T.  U.  D.] 

TYUANNOBOAS  (Tupamtdas),  an  eiiiporinm 
on  the  western  coaat  of  Bengal  between  Handagan 
and  Byiautiiun,  noticed  bj  the  aathor  of  tha  Peri- 
plos  (p.  30.)  It  eannot  now  be  ideutifled  with  any 
place.  [V.] 

TYBAS  (a  Tfpu,  Strab.  ii.  p.  107),  one  of  the 
principal  rirera  of  European  Sannatia.  Aocording 
to  Herodotoa  (it.  51)  it  roaa  in  a  lafge  lake,  whibt 
Ptolemj  QSL  6.  {  17, 8.  §  I,  &o.)  plaoai  iu  aonroea 
in  Iloont  Caipataa,  and  Strabo(<.  o  )  aaya  that  they 
an  anknowa.  Tba  aoooont  of  Herodotoa,  howerar, 
ia  correct,  aa  it  riaea  in  a  lake  in  Qallicia.  (Georgii, 
AUa-Otogr.  pi  269.)  It  ran  in  aa  eaaterly  direc- 
tioo  panUel  with  the  later,  and  formed  part  of  the 
boundary  between  Dacia  and  Samatia.  It  fell  into 
the  Pontoa  Enzinoa  to  the  ME.  of  the  month  of  the 
later;  the  diatane*  batweeo  tbam  being,  according 
to  Stnbo,  900  atadia  (Strab.  TiL  p.  SOS,  aef.),  and, 
•ocordiog  to  Pliny  (ir.  12.  a.  26%  130  milea  (firam 
the  Pieudostoma)^  Scymnua  (Fr.  51)  describea  it 
as  of  easy  naTigaition,  ud  abounding  in  fiah.  Orid 
(a  Pout.  'n.  la  SO)  speaks  of  ita  rapid  conraa.  At 
a  later  period  it  obtained  the  name  of  Danaatiia  or 
Danastns  (Amm.  Uarc  zzzL  3.  J  3;  Jomand.  Gtt. 
5;  Conat.  Porphyr.  ds  Adm.  luip.  8),  whence  ita 
modem  name  of  Dmuttr  (iVeuter),  thoogh  the 
Tories  still  call  it  TWot  (Cf.  Herod,  it.  1 1 ,  47, 82 ; 
ijcylax,  p.  29;  Stiab.  L  p.  14;  Uala,  ii.  I,  &c;  also 
Schaffuik.  Ska.  AUtrtk.  L  p.  SOS.)  The  (arm 
tifis  is  sometime*  foond.  (Stepli.  B.  v-  671; 
Suid.  *.  •.  IxMu  and  HoatMrnnl)    [T.  H.  D.] 

TYBAS  (T^pw,  PtoL  Ui.  10.  §  16),  a  town  of 
European  Saimatia,  situated  at  ue  month  cf  the 
river  junt  described.  (Herod,  iv.  SI;  Meh,  ii.  I.) 
It  was  originally  a  Milesian  colony  (Scymn.  Fr.  S.'i; 
Anon.  PerifL  P.  Evx.  p.  9);  althoogh  Ammiauiu 
Marodlimis  (zzii.  8.  §  41),  apparently  from  th* 
aimihuiqr  of  tba  name,  which  be  writes  "  Tyns," 
ascribes  ita  (bondatioo  to  the  Pboanidana  from  Tyn- 
PUny  (It.  12.  a.  26;  ef.  Staph.  B.  p.  671)  identifiea 
it  with  an  older  town  named  Ophiuaa  ("  geliJis  pol- 
leoa  Ophiuaa  nneni*,"  VaL  Flaoc.  ri.  84).  Ptolemy, 
bowever  (i.  c),  inakee  them  two  difierent  towns ;  and 
places  Ophiuaa  somewhat  more  M.,  and  towarda  the 
interior.  Scylax  knows  only  Ophiuaa,  whiUt  the 
later  writers,  on  tlie  otber  hand,  knew  only  Tytas. 
(Cfl  Memnann,  i>«e  Hdlenen  m  Skythmlanda, 
p.  357,  aeq.)  It  probably  lay  on  the  site  of  the 
present  Aekermami.  (OUrke^  Traodt,  ii.  p.  124; 
KoliI,  AoMti  in  Sadru$tkmd,  i.  167.)     [T.  a  D.j 


TYKUS. 

TYBIAETIlf  (TupuuM' :  Eik.  Tyrieaaes),  a  to«« 
of  Lyeaooia,  which  according  to  Xenopboo  (^Awei. 
i.  S.  §  24)  was  20  pansangs  west  of  koniam,  and 
acconling  to  Stnbo  (zlr.  p.  663)  on  the  eastcra 
firastier  of  Phrygia,  and  probably  on  the  road  from 
Syiuada  to  Laodiceia,  and  between  the  latter  and 
liiilomelinm.  Near  this  town  Cyrua  the  Toimger 
reviewed  his  forces  when  be  marched  againxt  hia 
brother.  (Comp.  Plin.  v.  2S  ;  Hierocl.  p.  672  ;  and 
Come.  Cialeed.  p  401,  where  the  name  ia  written 
TtYxL'or.)  It  is  possible  that  Tyriaaom  may  be  the 
same  town  as  the  Totarioo  or  Tetndion  of  Ptdeoiy 
(v.  4.  I  lOX  the  Tyrasion  in  the  Cone.  Ctaleed. 
(p.  669),  and  the  Tyganion  of  Anna  Comnena  (zr. 
7, 13).  Its  site  Deems  to  be  marked  by  the  modern 
JIgtm  or  Ilglum,  (Hamilton,  Raecrdut,  iL  p.  200 ; 
Kiepert  in  Franx,  Fmf  Ituckrljien,  p.  36.)   [L.  &] 

TYRICTACA  (Tu)>ucTi<ai  ur  Tttpirdmi,  Ptd.  iiL 
6.  §  4),  a  town  iu  the  Cliersooesus  Taoriea.  (Cf. 
Autn.  PeryiL  P.  Eux.  p.  4.,  where  it  i*  written 
Tvptmbn).)  Dubois  de  Muntperrenz  identifies  it 
with  aoma  mins  foond  on  hUce  ITmrtack.  (Veg. 
emUmr  du  CoMcate,  v.  p.  247.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

TYBISSA  {'Mpurira,  PtoL  uL  13.  §  39  <  £A. 
Tyrisaaeas,  Plin.  iv.  10.  a.  17),  a  town  of  Emathia 
in  Macedonia,  phuxd  by  Ptslemy  nezt  to  £<i- 
nipua. 

TYBITAE  (Tvfrnt.  Herod,  iv.  51),  oertaia 
Greek*  aettled  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tyraa,  probdbly 
Milesiana  who  bnilt  the  town  of  that  name.  [T.  H.  D.J 

TYBBHEinA,  TYBBHEin.    [Etbdhia.] 

TYBBHE'MUU  MAKE  (v»  Tv^^uc^  wcAa. 
Tor),  was  the  name  .given  in  ancient  timea  to  tha 
part  of  the  Mediterranean  sea  which  adjoiiia  the  W. 
coaat  of  Italy.  It  ia  evident  from  the  name  itadf 
that  it  waa  originally  employed  by  the  Greeka,  who 
tmirersally  called  the  people  of  Etmria  Tyrrhenians, 
and  waa  merely  adopted  from  them  by  the  Romana. 
The  latter  people  indeed  frequantlv  used  the  term 
Tdsoux  Mabb  (Liv.  v.  S3;  MeL'ii.  4.  §  9),  hot 
still  more  often  designated  the  sea  on  the  W.  of 
Italy  simply  as  "  the  kmer  sea,*  Mabb  Ibfkkitii, 
just  as  tbe^  termed  the  Adriatic  *'  tha  opper  sea  ' 
or  Mabb  Sdpsbdu.  (Mel.  iL  4.  §  1 ;  Plin.  iiL  5. 
s.  10;  Liv.  L  c.)  The  name  of  Tyrrhenom  Hare 
was  indeed  in  all  pndiability  never  in  use  among 
the  Rnmanii,  otherwise  than  aa  a  mere  geognpliical 
teem;  but  with  the  Gredcs  It  was  certsinly  the 
habjtnal  designation  of  that  portion  of  the  Medi- 
temneaa  which  extended  from  tbt  coast  of  Ligntia 
to  the  N.  coast  of  Sicily,  and  from  the  maiiUand 
of  Italy  to  the  islanda  of  Sardinia  and  Coruea  en 
the  W.  (Polyb.  L  10,  14,  Sic;  Strab.  it  p.  122,  r. 
p.  211,  &C. ;  Dionya.  Ar.  83  ;  ScyL  §§  15,  17; 
Agathem.  ii.  14.)  The  period  at  which  it  came 
into  use  is  imcertain;  it  is  DOt  fiimnd  in  Heradotiu 
or  Tfancydides,and  Scykz  is  the  eariiest  aatiior  now 
ezunt  by  whom  the  name  ia  mentiooed.  [E.  H.  B.1 

TYBRHINE.    [Ootbib.] 

TYRSU&    [Tktbsds.] 

TTBUS  (Tifts,  Herod,  ii  44,  && :  £0.  Ttfios, 
Tyrins),  the  most  oelebrated  and  important  city 
of  Phoenicia.  By  the  Israelitea  it  was  called 
Taor  (Joik.  ziz.  29,  &c),  which  means  a  rock 
bat  by  the  Tyrians  tbeoaelves  Sor  or  Sor  (Tbe> 
uduret.  M  EMek.  zzvi.),  which  appellatiou  it  still  re- 
tains. For  the  initial  letter  (  was  sabstituteil  by 
the  Uieeka,  and  from  them  adopted  by  the  Bnm«n«  ■ 
but  the  btler  also  used  the  iorm  Sara  or  Sana, 
said  to  be  derived  fnm  the  Phoenician  name  of 
the  pnrple  Seh ;  vfaeace  also  the  adjective  Sam- 
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IIM.  (Plant.  TVoc.  2,  6,  58;  Virg.  Georg  a.  506; 
Juv.  z.  38;  Gell.  xiv.  6,  &c.)  The  former  of  these 
etymolo^es  is  the  preferable  one.  (Shaw,  TraeeU, 
iL  p.  31.)  The  qaeetion  of  the  origin  of  Tjrre  has 
been  alrud;  diacoaaed,  ita  commerce,  mannfactnrea 
and  colonies  described,  and  the  principal  erents  of 
its  historjr  narrated  at  some  length  [Phoenicia, 
p.  608,  seq.],  and  this  article  will  therefore  be  more 
particolarl;  devoted  to  the  topography,  and  to  what 
may  be  called  the  material  history,  of  the  city. 

Strabo  (zTi.  p.  756)  places  Tyre  at  a  distance  of 
SOO  stadia  from  Sidon,  which  pretty  nearly  agrees 
with  the  distance  of  24  miles  assigned  by  the  /<m. 
AftL  (p.  149)  and  the  Tab.  Peutmg.  It  was  built 
partly  aa  an  island  and  partly  on  the  mainhind. 
According  to  Pliny  (t.  19.  a.  17)  the  island  was 
22  stadia,  or  2}  milea,  in  cireomference,  and  was 
originally  separated  from  the  continent  by  a  deep 
channel  ^ths  of  a  mile  in  breadth.  In  his  time, 
however,  as  well  as  long  previooaly  (cf.  Strab.  L  e.'), 
it  was  connected  with  the  mainland  by  an  isthmna 
formed  by  the  mole  or  causeway  onnstmcted  by 
Alexander  when  he  was  besieging  Tyre,  and  by 
snbseqnent  accumalations  of  sand.  Some  aotborities 
state  the  channel  to  have  been  only  3  stadia  (Scyhx, 
p.  42)  or  4  stadia  broad  (Diodor.  Sc  zvii.  60; 
Cart.  It.  2);  and  Arrian  (^Anai.  n.  18)  describes  it 
as  shallow  near  the  continent  and  <»ily  6  fathoms 
in  depth  at  its  deepest  part  near  the  island.  The 
accretion  of  the  isthmus  most  have  been  consider^ 
able  in  the  oooiae  of  ages.  William  of  Tyre  de- 
acribea  it  in  the  time  of  the  Crusades  as  a  bow-shot 
■cross  (xiiL  4);  the  F&re  Boger  makes  it  cmly  50 
paces  (Terre  Samte,  p.  41);  bat  at  present  it  is 
about  ]  of  a  mile  broad  at  its  nanoweat  part,  near 
the  island. 

That  part  of  the  city  which  lay  on  the  mainland 
was  called  Palae-Tyms,  or  Old  Tyre;  an  appellation 
from  which  we  necessarily  infer  that  it  ezi;>ted  pre- 
viously to  the  city  ou  the  island ;  and  this  inference 
is  confirmed  by  Ezekiel's  prophetical  description  of 
the  siege  of  Tyre  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  king  of  Ba- 
bylon, the  particulars  of  which  are  not  suitable 
to  an  island  city.  Palae-Tyms  extended  along  the 
shore  from  the  river  Leontes  on  the  N.,  to  the  foun- 
tain of  Rtu-d-Am  on  the  S.,  a  space  of  7  miles; 
-which,  however,  must  have  included  the  suburbs. 
When  Strabo  says  (zvi.  p.  758)  that  Palae-Tyrus 
was  30  stadia,  or  3]  miles,  distant  from  Tyre,  he 
is  probably  considering  the  southern  extremity  of 
the  former.  Pliny  (JL  c.)  assigns  a  circumference 
of  19  miles  to  the  two  cities.  The  plain  in  which 
Palae-Tyrus  was  situated  was  one  cf  the  broadest 
and  most  fertile  in  Phoenicia.  The  fotmtain  above 
mentioned  afforded  a  constant  supply  of  pan  spring 
crater,  which  was  received  into  an  octagon  reservoir, 
60  feet  in  diameter  and  18  feet  deep.  Into  this  re- 
servoir the  water  gushes  to  within  3  feet  of  the  top. 
(  Maundrell,  Jotunuf,  p.  67.)  Hence  it  was  distri- 
buted through  the  town  by  means  of  an  aqueduct, 
all  trace  of  which  has  now  disappeared  (Robinson, 
JTalat.  iiL  p.  684.)  The  unusual  contrast  between 
the  bustle  of  a  great  seaport  and  the  more  tranquil 
operations  of  rural  life  in  the  fertile  fields  which 
surrounded  the  town,  presented  a  striking  scene 
vbich  is  deacribed  with  much  felicity  in  the  Dioru/- 
eiaca  of  Nonnns  (40,  327,  sqq.). 

The  ishmd  on  which  the  new  city  was  built  is  the 

largest  rock  of  a  belt  that  runs  along  this  part 

of  tlie  coast.    We  have  no  means  of  determining  the 

origin  of  the  isUDdci^j  but  it  must  of  cour&c  have 
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arisen  in  the  period  between  Nebuchadnezzar  and 
Alexander  the  Groat  The  alterations  which  the 
coast  has  undergone  at  this  part  render  it  difiicult 
to  determine  the  original  size  of  the  island.  Maun- 
drell  (p.  66)  estimated  it  at  only  40  acres;  but  he 
was  guided  solely  by  his  eye.  The  city  was  sur- 
rounded with  a  wall,  the  height  of  which,  where  it 
faced  the  mainland,  was  150  feet.  (Arrian,  Anab. 
iL  18.)  The  foundations  of  this  wall,  which  must 
have  marked  the  limits  of  the  island  as  well  as  of 
the  city,  may  still  be  discerned,  but  have  not  been 
accurately  traced.  The  measurement  of  Pliuy  before 
cited  must  doubtless  include  the  subsequent  accre- 
tions, both  natural  and  artifidal.  The  smallness  of 
the  area  was,  however,  compensated  by  the  gi«at 
height  of  the  houses  of  Tyre,  which  were  not  built 
after  the  eastern  fashion,  but  story  upon  story, 
like  those  of  Aradus,  another  Phoeniciau  island  city 
(Mela,  ii.  7),  or  like  the  insulae  of  Borne.  (Streb. 
L  c)  Thus  a  much  larger  population  might  be  ac- 
commodated than  the  area  ceems  to  promise.  Ber- 
tou,  calculating  from  the  latter  alone,  estiinates  the 
inhabitants  of  insular  Tyre  at  between  22,000  and 
23,000.  CTopogr.  de  Tyr,  p.  17.)  But  the  ac- 
counts of  the  capture  of  Tyre  by  Alexander,  as  will 
appear  in  the  sequel,  show  a  population  of  at  least 
double  that  number;  and  it  should  be  recollected 
that,  firom  the  maritime  pursuits  of  the  Tyrians,  a 
large  portion  of  them  must  have  been  constantly 
at  sea.  Moreover,  part  of  the  western  side  of 
the  island  is  now  submerged,  to  the  extent  of  mora 
than  a  mile;  and  that  this  was  once  occupied  by 
the  dty  is  shown  by  the  bases  of  columns  which 
may  still  be  discerned.  These  remains  were  much 
more  considerable  in  the  time  of  Betyamin  of  Tn- 
dela,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  12th  century,  who 
mentions  that  towers,  markets,  streets,  and  halls 
might  be  observed  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  (p.  62, 
ed.  Asher). 

Insular  Tyre  waa  much  improved  by  king  Hiram, 
who  in  this  respect  was  the  Augustus  of  the  city. 
He  added  to  it  one  of  the  islands  lying  to  the  N.,  by 
filling  up  the  intervening  space.  This  island,  the 
outline  of  which  can  no  longer  be  traced,  previomsly 
contained  a  temple  of  Baal,  or,  according  to  the  Greek 
way  of  speaking,  of  the  Olympian  Jupiter.  (Joseph, 
c.  Apion,  i.  17.)  It  was  by  the  space  thus  gained, 
as  well  as  by  substructions  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  island,  that  Hiram  was  enabled  to  enlarge  and 
beautify  Tyre,  and  to  form  an  extensive  public  place, 
which  the  Greeks  called  Eurychorus.  The  artificial 
ground  which  Hiram  formed  for  this  purpose  may 
still  be  traced  by  the  loose  rubbish  of  which  it  con- 
sists. The  frequent  earthquakes  with  which  Tyro 
has  been  visited  (Sen.  Q.  If.  ii.  26)  have  rendered 
it  difficult  to  trace  its  ancient  configuration;  and 
alterations  have  been  observed  even  smce  the  recent 
one  of  1837  (Eenrick,  Phoenicia,  p.  353,  &c.). 

The  powerful  navies  of  Tyre  were  received  and 
sheltered  in  two  roadsteads  and  two  harbours,  one 
on  the  N.,  the  other  on  the  S.  side  of  the  island. 
The  northern,  or  Sidonian  roadstead,  so  called  be- 
cause it  looked  towards  Sidon  (Arrian,  ii.  20),  was 
protected  by  the  chain  of  small  islands  already  men- 
tioned. The  harbour  which  adjoined  it  was  formed 
by  a  natural  inlet  on  the  N£.  side  of  the  island.  On 
the  N.,  from  which  quarter  alone  it  was  exposed  to 
the  wiiid,  it  was  rendered  secure  by  two  sea-walls 
running  parallel  to  each  other,  at  a  distance  of  100 
feet  apart,  as  shown  in  the  annexed  plan.  Portions 
of  theae  walls  may  still  be  traced.    The  eastern  side 
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of  the  haiboor  mat  anckMd  bjr  two  Mg«*  of  rack, 
with  tb*  uajstaneg  of  wtlk,  bamg  a  punge  be- 
tween them  about  140  ftet  wide,  which  fanned  the 
mooth  of  the  harbour.  In  case  of  need  this  entraooe 
could  be  oloeed  with  a  boom  or  chain.  At  preaent 
thi*  harbour  ie  almoat  choked  with  land,  and  only  a 
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small  basin,  of  abont  40  yards  in  diam^er,  can  b* 
traced  (Shaw,  TravcU,  vol.  ii.  p.  30);  but  iu  its 
otigioal  state  it  was  aboot  300  jsirds  loiig,  and  frian 
330  to  340  jraids  wid&  Fait  of  the  modem  town 
of  Str,  or  &>iir,  is  built  orer  its  southeni  portioa, 
and  only  reseels  of  T  ly  shallow  diaoght  can  enter. 


A.  Northeni  hartionr. 

B.  Bapfioied  limit  of  ancient  harbour 

C.  Tract  of  looie  und. 

D.  Roothem,  or  Esyptian,  harbour. 
R.  Southern,  or  Kfrrptlan.  roadftead. 

FF.  Uthmua  formed  by  AlexaDdeKt  mole. 
GG.  DepreiSton  in  the  sand. 
R  Northern,  or  SMonlan,  rowlftead. 
ao.  Portioni  of  Inner  aea-wall.  rUlble  aboro  watsr. 
M.  Ancient  canal. 

1.  Entrance  of  northern  harbour. 
%  %  Original  line  of  aea-wall. 
8,  S.  Outer  wall,  now  below  water. 
4, 4,, 4, 4.  Line  of  roeki.  bordered  on  the  G.  by  a  wall, 
not  of  ancient  cnnttruetlon. 
5.  Ledfe  of  rocki  prolecting  90  fiaet  into  the  tea. 

The  sonthem  roadstead  was  called  the  Esrptian, 
from  its  lying  towards  that  coantry,  and  is  described 
by  Strabo  (ji.  e.)  as  nnencioiied.  If,  however,  the 
rtsearcbea  of  Berton  may  be  relied  upon  (^Topogr.  de 
l)/r,  p.  14),  a  atnpendoos  sea-wall,  or  brenkwater, 
35  feet  thick,  and  ronning  stnught  in  a  SW.  direc- 
tion, for  a  distance  of  3  miles,  may  still  be  traced. 
The  wall  is  said  to  be  corered  with  2  or  3  fathoms 
of  water,  whilst  within  it  the  depth  is  from  6  to  8 
fathoms.  Bertou  admits,  howerer,  that  thi!)  wall 
has  never  been  carefully  examined;  and  if  it  had 
existed  in  ancient  times,  it  is  impossible  to  con- 
ceive how  so  stupendous  a  work  should  hare  escaped 
the  noUce  of  all  the  writers  of  antiquity.  Accord- 
ing to  the  same  authority,  the  whole  southern  part 


rutH  or  TTRx. 
(From  Kenriek'a  "  Phoenicia.*) 

6.  Cotunni  united  to  the  rork. 

7.  Rock,  below  .^  feet  of  rul*i«h. 
B.  Ledge  of  rocks  extending  200  feet  into  the 

tea. 
9.  Remaina  of  a  wall,  with  Ironi  for  moorinjc. 
10.  M'-uonry,  vhowfnft  the  entrance  nf  the  rvial. 
11,11,11,11.  WhIIi  of  theCothon  or  harbour,  about  SI 
feet  broad. 
18, 12.  PortionB  nf  wall  orertumed  In  tbe  harboor. 
IS.  Borkj  Itlelt. 

14.  SupooBed  tubmarlne  dyke  or  breakwater. 

15.  Commencement  of  tbe  Ittbmos,  coreriog 
several  vards  of  the  hartmur  whII. 

IC  Angleof  theancleotwall  ofdmunvallatioa. 
and  probable  limit  of  the  bland  on  the  B. 


of  the  island  was  occnpied  by  a  eothoH,  or  dock,  se- 
parated from  the  roadstead  by  a  wall,  the  remains 
of  which  are  still  visible.  This  bai^our,  like  the 
northern  one,  could  be  closed  with  a  boom;  whence 
Chariton  (vii.  2.  p.  126.  Beiske)  takes  occasion  to 
compare  the  security  of  Tyre  to  that  of  a  hoose  with 
bolted  doors.  At  present,  however,  there  is  notbin); 
to  serve  for  a  harbonr,  and  even  the  roadstead  is 
not  secure  in  all  winds.  (Shaw,  ii.  p.  .lO.)  Tbe 
northern  and  southern  harbours  were  connected  to- 
gether by  means  of  a  canal,  so  that  ships  conid  pass 
from  one  to  the  other.  This  canal  may  still  be 
traced  bv  the  loose  sand  with  which  it  b  filled. 

We  have  already  adverted  to  the  sieves  sustained 
by  Tyie  at  the  bands  of  Shalmaneser,  Nebncbadnei- 
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mr,  AloxAnilcr,  and  Antisonuii.    [PiiOEmoiA,  pp. 
610—613].     That  by  Alexander  was  so  romnrk- 
able,  and  had  8o  much  inflnence  on  the  tnpoj;raphy 
of  Tyre,  that  wc  reserved  the  details  of  it  for  this 
place,  as  they  may  be  collected  from  the  narra- 
tives of  Arrian  (^Anab.  ii.  17 — 26),  Diodoms  Si- 
cnlos  (xvii.  40 — 45),  and  Q    Cnrtius  (ir.  4—27). 
The  insular  situation  of   Tyre,   the  height  and 
strength  of  its  walls,  and  the  command  which  it 
possessed  of  the  sea,  seemed  to  render  it  imprejniable; 
and  hence  the  Tyrians,  when  summoned  by  Alexander 
to  surrender,  prepared  for  an  obstinate  resistance. 
The  only  method  which  occurred  to  the  mind  of  that 
conqueror  of  overcoming  the  difficnities  presented  to 
his  anns  by  the  site  of  Tyre,  was  to  connect  it  with 
the  mainland  by  means  of  a  mole.     The  materials 
for  such  a  structure  were  at  hand  in  abundance. 
The  deserted    bnildings    of  Palae-Tyrns    afibrded 
plenty  of  stone,  the  mountains  of  Lebanon  an  inex- 
haustible supply  of  timber.     For  a  certain  distance, 
the  mole,  which  was  200  feet  in  breadth,  proceeded 
rapidly  and  successfully,  though  Alexander's  work- 
men were  often  harassed  by  parties  of  Tyrian  troops, 
who  landed  in  boats,  as  well  as  by  the  Arabs  of 
the  Syrian  desert     But  as  the  work  approached  the 
island,  the  difficulties  increased  in  a  progressive  ratio. 
Not  only  was  it  threatened  with  destruction  from 
the  depth  and  force  of  the  current,  often  increased 
to  violence  by  a  southerly  wind,  hot  the  workmen 
were  also  exposed  to  the  missiles  of  the  Tyrian 
slingers  and  bowmen,  aimed  both  from  vessels  and 
from  the  battlements  of  the  city.     To  guard  them- 
selves from  these  attacks,  the  Macedonians  erected 
two  lofty  wooden  towers  at  the  extremity  of  the 
mote,  and  covered  them  with  hides  as  a  protection 
against  fire.     The  soldiers  placed  on  these  towers 
occasioned  the  Tyrians  considerable  annoyance.     At 
length,  however,  the  latter  succeeded  in  setting  fire 
to  the  tcwers  by  means  of  a  fire-ship  filled  with  com- 
bostibles;  and  afterwards,  making  a  sortie  in  their 
boats,    pulled  up  the   stakes  which    protected  the 
mole,  and  destroyed  the  machines  which  the  fire 
had  not  reached.     To  complete  the  discomfiture  of 
the  Macedonians,  a  great  storm  arose  and  carried 
away  the  whole  of  the  work  which  had  been  thus 
loosened. 

This  misfortune,  which  woald  have  damped  the 

ardonr  of  an  ordinary  man,  only  incited  Alexander 

to  renew  his  efforts  with  greater  vigour  and  on  a 

surer  plan.    He  ordered  a  new  mole  to  be  con- 

stmcted,  broader  than  the  former  one;  and  in  order 

to  obviate  the  danger  of  destruction  by  the  waves,  he 

caused  it  to  incline  towards  the  S\V.,  and  thus  to 

cross  the  channel  diagonally,  instead  of  in  a  straight 

line.    At  the  same  time  be  collected  a  large  fleet  from 

Sidon,  whither  he  went  in  person,  from  Soli,  Mallns, 

and  other  places;  for,  with  the  exception  of  Tyre,  all 

Phoenicia  was  already  in  the  bands  of  Alexander. 

He  then  made  an  incorsion  into  Coelesyria,  and 

chased  away  the  Arabs  who  annoyed  his  workmen 

employed  in  cutting  timber  in  Antilibanns.  When  he 

a^ain  returned  to  Tyre  with  his  fleet,  which  he  had 

joined  at  Sidon,  the  new  mole  had  already  made  great 

progress.    It  was  formed  of  whole  trees  with  their 

brandies,  covered  with  layers  of  stone,  on  which 

other  trees  were  heaped.   The  Tyrian  divers,  indeed, 

sometimes    succeeded   in  loosening   the   structure 

by    pulling  out  the  trees;   but,  in   spite  of  these 

cObrts,  the  work  proceeded  steadily  towards  com- 

}>letion. 

The  Itag/s  fleet  which  Alexander  had  assembled 
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struck  terror  into  the  Tyrians,  who  now  confined 
themselves  to  defensive  measores.  They  sent  away 
the  old  men,  women,  and  children  to  Carthage,  and 
closed  the  months  of  their  harbours  with  a  line  of 
triremes.  It  is  unnecessary  to  recount  all  the  inci- 
dents which  followed,  and  we  shall  therefore  confine 
ourselves  to  the  most  important  Alexander  had 
caused  a  number  of  new  machines  to  be  prepared, 
under  the  direction  of  the  ablest  engineers  of  Phoe- 
nicia and  Cyprus.  Some  of  these  were  planted  on 
the  mole,  which  now  veiy  nearly  approached  tho 
city ;  others  were  placed  on  hoard  largo  vessels,  in 
order  to  batter  the  walls  on  other  sides.  Various 
were  the  devices  resorted  to  by  the  Tyrians  to  frus- 
trate these  attempts.  They  cut  the  cables  of  the 
vessels  bearing  the  battering  rams,  and  thus  sent 
them  adrift;  but  this  mode  of  defence  was  met  by 
the  use  of  iron  mooring  chains.  To  deaden  the 
blows  of  the  battering  engines,  leathern  bags  filled 
with  sea-weed  were  suspended  from  the  walls,  whilst 
on  their  summit  were  erected  large  wheel-like  ma- 
chines filled  with  soft  materials,  which  being  set  in 
rapid  motion,  either  averted  or  intercepted  the  mis- 
siles hurled  by  the  Macedonians.  A  second  wall 
also  was  commenced  within  the  first.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Macedonian-s  having  now  carried  the  mole 
as  far  as  the  island,  erected  towers  upon  it  equal  in 
height  to  the  walls  of  the  town,  from  which  bridges 
were  projected  towards  the  battlements,  in  order  to 
take  the  city  by  escalade.  Yet,  after  all  the.  la- 
boar  bestowed  upon  the  mole,  Tyre  was  not  captureil 
by  means  of  it  The  Tyrians  annoyed  the  soldiers 
who  manned  the  towere  by  throwing  out  grappling 
hooks  attached  to  lines,  and  thus  dragging  them 
down.  Nets  were  employed  to  entangle  the  bands  of 
the  assailants;  masses  of  red-hot  metal  were  hnrled 
amongst  them,  and  quantities  of  beatett  sand,  which, 
getting  between  the  interstices  of  the  armour,  cau.sed 
intolerable  pain.  An  attempted  assault  from  the 
bridges  of  the  towers  was  repulsed,  and  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  renewed.  But  a  breach  was  made 
in  the  walls  by  battering  rams  fixed  on  vcs-sels;  and 
whilst  this  was  assaulted  by  means  of  ships  provided 
with  bridges,  simultaneous  attacks  were  directed 
against  both  the  harbours.  The  Phoenician  fleet 
buret  the  boom  of  the  Egyptian  harbour,  and  took  or 
destroyed  the  ships  within  it  The  northern  h.ir- 
bonr,  the  entrance  of  which  was  undefended,  w.is 
easily  taken  by  the  Cyprian  fleet.  Meanwhile 
Alexander  had  entered  with  his  troops  through  the 
breach.  Provoked  by  the  long  resistance  of  the 
Tyrians  and  the  obstinate  defence  still  maintained 
from  the  roofs  of  the  houses,  the  Macedonian  soldiery 
set  fire  to  the  city,  and  massacred  8000  of  the  inha- 
bitants. The  remainder,  except  those  who  found 
shelter  on  board  the  Sidonian  fleet,  were  sold  into 
shvery,  to  the  number  of  30,000;  and  2000  were 
cracified  in  expiation  of  the  mnrders  of  certain  Ma- 
cedonians during  the  course  of  the  siege.  The  lives 
of  the  king  and  chief  magistrates  were  spared. 

Thus  was  Tyre  captured,  after  a  siege  of  seven 
months,  in  Jnly  of  the  year  b.  c.  332.  Alexander 
then  ordered  sacrifices  and  games  in  honour  of  the 
Tyrian  Heicnies,  and  consecrated  to  him  the  batter- 
ing nun  which  had  made  the  first  breach  in  the 
walls.  The  population,  which  had  been  almost  de- 
stroyed, was  replaced  by  new  colonists,  of  whom  a 
considerable  portion  seem  to  have  been  Carians.  The 
subsequent  fortunes  of  Tyre  have  already  been  re- 
corded.    [Phoknicia,  p.  613.] 

For  the  c<Hns  of  Tyre  see  Eckhel,  Doctr.  Iftm, 
4  L  2 
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P.  L  ToL  iii.  pp.  379 — 393,  and  408,  seq.  Bnpect- 
ing  iU  histai7  and  th«  praent  state  of  its  remains, 
the  foUowing  worka  may  be  advantageoiuly  cod- 
snltad:  Hengstenberg,  Z>e  Aeiw  Tgrionm;  Kenrick, 
nomieia;  Pooocke,  DeKr^tum  oftkeBoMt;  Vdney, 
Vcfog*  n  Syrit;  Ricliter,  WaUfakrt;  Beitou,  To. 
fogrifkit  de  Tj/r;  Manndrell,  Joitrnry  from  Aleppo 
to  DamatcHi;  Sliaw's  TrattU;  Kobuuon,  BibUcal 
Bftarcka,  &c.  [T.  H.  0.] 


com  or  TTBin. 

TYSANUSA,  a  port  on  the  ccast  of  Caria.  on 
the  bay  of  Schoenos,  and  a  little  to  the  east  of  Cape 
Posidinm  (Pomp.  Mela,  i.  16).  Pliny  (t.  S9) 
mentions  Tisaoiua  as  a  town  in  the  same  neiglw 
bourhood.  [L.  S.] 

TYSIA.     [TisiA»t«.] 

TZURU'LUM  (JiovpmKio,  Frocop.  B.  Goth.  uL 
38  ;  Anna  Comn.  vii.  p.  215,  z.  p.  279;  TheophyL 
tL  5  ;  in  Geog.  Bar.  it.  6,  and  Tab.  Pent.,  Sural- 
lum  and  Syralliun;  in  It.  Ant  pp.  138,  230,  Iziral- 
lum,  bat  in  p.  323,  Tirallnm  ;  and  in  /(.  Bier, 
f.  569,  TunoruUnm),  a  strong  town  on  a  bill  in  the 
SG.  of  Thrace,  not  fir  from  Feiinthos,  on  tlie  road 
frnn  that  city  to  Hadrianopolis.  It  has  retained  its 
name  with  little  change  to  the  present  day,  being  the 
modsra  robarfo  or  Tckurh.  [J.  &] 


r,  V. 

VABAB,  a  lirer  of  Manretania  Caesariensls,  which 
fitU  into  the  sea  a  little  to  the  W.  of  Saldae.  Ptolemy 
(iv.  2.  §  9)  mentions  it  nnder  the  name  of  Otatap  as 
if  it  liad  been  a  town;  and  Hafiei  (^lu.  Fer.  p.  463) 
thought  that  be  bad  discorered  such  a  place  in  the 
name  of  Barares,  in  an  Afiican  inscription  (cf.  Orelli, 
Inter,  no.  529).  In  Pliny  (t.  2.  s.  1)  and  Mela  (L 
6)  the  name  is  ernoMoasly  written  Nabar.  It  is 
probably  the  praent  Baberak.  [T.  U.  D.] 

VACALUS.     [Batavi.] 

VACCA.  1.  (Sdl.  J.  29,  «tc.)  or  VAGA  (Sil  It 
iii.  259;  Otlifyo,  Ptol.  iv.  3.  §  28;  Bi<7a,  Procop.  de 
Aed.  vi.  5),  an  important  town  and  place  of  conaider- 
able  commerce  in  the  interior  of  Numidia,  lying  a 
long  day's  journey  SW.  of  Utica.  Pliny  (v.  4)  ai]» 
it  Vagense  Oppidum.  It  was  destroyed  by  Metellus 
(Sail.  J.  69);  but  afterwards  restored  and  inhabited 
by  the  Romans.  Justinian  surrounded  it  with  a  wall, 
and  named  it  Theodoria,  in  honour  of  his  consort. 
(Procop.  Lc;  et  Strab.  xrii.  p.  831 ;  Sail.  J.  47, 68; 
Plut.  atar.  8.  f.  409.)  Mow  Banjak  {Btgia,  Beg- 
gia,  Btdtja)  in  Timit,  on  the  borders  of  Algiers. 
(Cf.  Shaw,  TrmeU,  i.  p.  183.)  Vaga  is  mentioned 
by  the  Geogr.  Nub.  (CUn.  iii.  1.  p.  88)  nnder  the 
name  of  Bagia,  and  by  Leo  Afric  (p.  406,  Lorsbach) 
under  that  of  Beggia,  as  a  place  of  considerable 
commerce. 

2.  A  town  in  Byzadam  in  Africa  Proper,  lying 
to  tlie  S.  ofBnapionm  (Uirt  B.  A/r.  74).    Thia  is 


TADA  SABBATA. 

probably  the'eliud  Vagense  oppidum"  of  FDny 
{I  c).  [T.  H.  D.] 

VACCAEI  (Oiaicnuai,  PtoL  ii.  6.  §  50),  an  im- 
pottsnt  people  in  the  interior  of  Hispmia  Taiiaco- 
neosis,  Ixmnded  on  the  W.  by  the  Astares,  on  the  X. 
by  the  Cantabri,  on  the  E.  by  the  Celtiberi  (to 
whom  Appian,  Iliip.  51,  attributes  them),  and  on 
the  S.  by  the  Vettones  and  the  rirer  Durius.  Hence 
their  district  may  be  considered  as  mariced  by  the 
modem  towns  of  Zamora,  Toro,  Paleneia,  Bargot, 
and  VaUadolid.  Their  chief  cities  were  Pallantia 
(Pahnda)  and  Inteicatia.  According  to  Diodonis 
(t.  34)  they  yearly  dirided  their  land  for  tillage 
among  tbemselres,  and  regarded  the  produce  as 
common  pn^ierty,  so  that  whoerer  kept  back  any 
part  for  himself  was  capitally  puniiihed.  (Ct  Ut. 
xzz.  7,  xl.  47;  Polyb.  iii.  14;  Strab.  iii.  pp.  152, 
162:  Plin.  iii.  3.  s.  4;  Pint.  Sert  21.)  [T.  H.  D.J 
VACOMAGI  (OuwaMCtyot,  PtoL  iu  3.  §  IS),  a 
people  in  Britannia  Barbara,  near  the  Taezali,  nerer 
subdued  by  the  Banians.  Camden  (p.  1217)  seeks 
them  on  the  bordens  of  Lock  Lomond.  Ptolemy 
(,L  e.)  ascribes  four  towns  to  them.       [T.  H.  D.] 

VACUA  (Ovoko^  Strab.  iii.  p.  153;  OSucet, 
Ptol.  ii.  5.  §  4),  a  river  in  Lnsitania,  which  entered 
the  Atlantic  ocean  between  the  Durius  and  Mnnda, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Talabrica.  Pliny  (ir.  21. 
s.35)call8itVacca.  The  present  Foii^a.  [T.H.D.] 
VACUATAE  (Ovwoixmi:  or  Bamiarai,  PtoL 
It.  6.  §  10),  a  people  in  the  S.  of  Hanretania  Tinei- 
tana,  extending  as  far  as  the  Little  Atlas.  [T.H-D.J 
VADA,  a  place  on  or  near  the  Rhine,  in  North 
Gallia.  Tacitus  {HitL  t.  21)  in  his  history  of  the 
war  of  Civilis  speaks  of  Civilis  attacking  on  one  day 
with  his  troops  in  four  dirisions,  Arenacnm,  Ba- 
tarodnrum,  Grinnes,  and  Vada.  The  histofy  shows 
that  Grinnes  and  Vada  were  south  or  on  the  sonth 
side  of  the  stream  which  Tacitus  calls  the  Rheonv 
[Grihrks.]  [G.  L.] 

VADA  SABBATA  Qiaeirm>  COaia,  Stiab.; 
idSSartL,  PtoL :  Vado),  a  town  and  port  on  the  sea- 
coast  of  Liguria,  about  30  miles  W.  of  Genua.  It 
was  situated  on  a  bay  which  affords  one  of  the  best 
roadsteads  along  this  line  of  coast,  and  seems  to  have 
been  in  consequence  much  frequented  by  the  Roman 
6eets.  In  B.  c.  43  it  was  the  first  point  at  which 
M.  Antonins  halted  after  bis  defeat  at  Uutina,  and 
where  he  effected  his  junction  with  Ventidius,  who 
had  a  considerable  force  tinder  his  conmumd.  (Cic 
adFam.  xi.  10,  13.)  D.  Bratus,  in  hia  letter  to 
Cicero,  speaks  of  it  as  "  inter  Apenninnm  et  Alpes,*a 
phrase  which  obvionsly  refers  to  the  notion  commonly 
entertained  that  this  was  the  pdnt  of  demsmiion 
between  the  two  chains  of  mountains,  a  view  adc^ed 
also  by  Strabo  (iv.  p.  202).  A  pass  led  into  the 
interior  across  the  Apennines  from  Vada  to  Aquae 
Statiellae  which  was  probably  that  followed  by  An- 
tony. Brutus  speaks  in  stnnig  terms  of  the  mg;ged 
and  difficult  natore  of  the  roads  in  all  directions  from 
this  point,  (/i.) :  but  at  a  later  period  a  regnkr 
road  was  constructed  across  the  moimtains  fmu 
Vada  to  Aquae  Statiellae,  as  well  as  in  both  diie<-- 
tions  along  the  coast.  Qltin.  Ant.  p.S95i  Tab.Penl.') 
Under  the  Roman  Empire  we  leam  that  Vada  con- 
tinned  to  be  a  place  of  considerable  trade  (JuL  Capii. 
Pert  9, 13);aod  it  is  still  mentioned  as  a  port  in  the 
Maritime  Itinerary  (p.  502).  Some  doubt  has 
arisen  with  regard  to  its  precise  position,  though  the 
name  of  Vado  would  seem  to  be  obvionsly  derived 
from  it;  but  that  of  Sabbsta  orSabatia,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  apparently  ooonected  with  that  of  iSiwoiia,  a 
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town  with  a  small  bat  secnn  port  abont  4  miles  N. 
of  Vado.  Uvy  indeed  mentions  Savo  (ondratbtedl; 
the  same  with  &in>na)  as  a  sea-port  town  of  the 
Lignrians,  where  Mago  established  himself  daring 
the  Second  Panic  War  (Lir.  xxviiL  46)  ;  bnt  tlie 
name  does  not  occur  again  in  anjr  writer,  and 
hence  Cluretins  sapposed  that  this  was  the  place 
afterwards  called  Sabbata.  There  seems,  however, 
no  donbt  that  Sabbata  or  Sabatia,  Vada  Sabbata,  or 
Vada  Sabatia,  and  Vada  simply  (as  the  name  is 
written  bj  Cicero),  are  all  onlj  difieient  fonns  of  the 
•ame  name,  and  that  the  Boman  town  of  Vada  was 
situated  on,  or  vtrj  near,  the  same  sice  as  the  pie- 
aent  Vado,  a  long  straggling  fishing  Tillage,  the  ba; 
of  which  still  affords  an  excellent  roadstead.  The 
distinctive  eptbet  of  Sabbata  or.  Sabatia  was  evi- 
dently derived  from  its  proximity  to  the  original 
Ligurian  town  of  Savo.  [£.  H.  B.] 

VADATERO,  a  mountain  near  Bilbilis  in  the 
territory  of  the  Celtiberi,  in  Hisponia  Tarraconensis. 
It  appears  to  be  mentioned  only  by  Martial  (i.  50.  6), 
who  characterises  it  by  the  epithet  of  "  sacred,"  and 
adverts  to  its  rugged  character.  [T.  H.  DJ 

VADA  VOLATERRANA.    [VolatkrraeJ. 

VADICASSII  (OvoSutiicrcrwi),  a  people  of  Gallia 
Lugdunensis,  whom  Ptolemy  (ii.  8.  §  16)  places  on 
the  borders  of  Belgica,  and  next  to  the  Meldae.  He 
assigns  to  the  Vadicossii  a  city  Noeoinagns.  D'An- 
▼ille  concludes  that  following  Ptolemy's  data  we  may 
place  his  Vadicassii  in  Valoii,  which  is  between 
Meaux  and  Soitsoiu.  He  remarks  that  Valoit  is 
Vadisus  in  the  capitularies  of  Chailes  the  Bald,  and 
Vadensis  in  the  later  acts.  Other  geographers  have 
different  oinniong.  In  many  of  the  editions  of  Pliny 
(iv.  18)  wc  find  enumerated  "  Andegavi,  Vidncasse*, 
Vadiocasses,  Unelli;"  but  only  one  MS.  has  "  Vadio- 
casses,"  and  the  rest  have  Bodiocasses  or  Bodicasses, 
which  we  must  take  to  be  the  true  reading,  and  they 
seem  to  be  the  same  as  the  Baiocasses.  (D'An- 
ville.  Notice,  (fc.;  Ukert,  CalHen.)  [G.  L.] 

VADIMCNIS  LACUS  (*  OM»;«w  Aifmi,  Po- 
lyb. :  Lagketto  di  Bassano"),  a  small  lake  of  Etruria, 
between  the  Ciminian  hills  and  the  Tiber,  celebrated 
in  histoiy  as  the  scene  of  two  successive  defeats  of 
the  combined  Etruscan  forces  by  the  Bomana.  In 
the  first  of  these  battles,  which  was  fought  in  B.  c 
309,  the  Etruscans  bad  raised  a  chosen  army,  enrolled 
with  peculiar  solemnity  (lege  sacrata)  ;  but  thongh 
they  fought  with  the  utmost  valour  and  obstinacy, 
they  Bustaiaed  so  severe  a  defeat  at  the  hands  of  the 
Roman  Consul  Q.  Fabius  Masimus,  that,  as  Livy 
remarks,  this  disastrous  day  first  broke  the  power  of 
Etruria  (Lir.  ix.  39).  The  second  battle  was 
fought  near  30  years  later  (n.  c.  283),  in  which  the 
allied  forces  of  the  Etruscans  and  Gauls  were  totally 
defeated  by  the  consul  P.  Coinelius  Dolabella.  (Folyb. 
ii.  20  ;  Eutrop.  ii.  10  ;  Flor.  i.  13.)  Bat  though 
thus  celebrated  in  history,  the  Vadimonian  lake  is 
a  very  trifling  sheet  of  water,  in  fact,  a  mere  pool 
or  stagnant  pond,  now  almost  overgrown  with  reeds 
and  bnlrushes.  It  was  doubtless  more  extensive  in 
ancient  times,  though  it  could  never  have  been  of 
any  importance,  and  scarcely  deserves  the  name  of  a 
hike.  But  it  is  remarkable  that  the  younger  Pliny 
in  one  of  his  epistles  describes  it  as  a  circular  basin 
^bounding  in  floating  islands,  which  have  now  all 
disappeared,  and  probably  have  contribnted  to  fill  np 
the  ancient  basin.  Its  watem  are  whitish  and  highly 
sulphureous,  resembling,  in  this  respect,  the  Aquae 
Albuhie  near  Tibur,  where  the  phenomenon  of  float- 
ing islands  still  occasionally  occors.  (Plio.  £p.  viii. 
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20.)  It  enjoyed  the  repntatim,  probably  on  account 
of  this  peculiar  character,  of  being  a  sacred  lake.  But 
the  apparent  singularity  of  its  having  been  twice  the 
scene  of  decisive  conSicts  is  sufficiently  explained 
by  ita  sitoation  just  in  a  natural  pass  between  the 
Tiber  and  the  wooded  heights  of  the  Ciminian  forest, 
which  (as  observed  by  Mr.  Dennis)  must  always 
have  constituted  •  natural  pass  into  the  pUins  of 
Central  Etraria.  The  lake  itself,  whnh  is  now 
called  the  Laghetto  di  Bastano  from  a  neighbouring 
Tillage  of  that  name,  is  only  a  very  short  distance 
from  the  Tiber,  and  about  4  miles  above  Orie,  the 
ancient  Horta.  (Dennis's  Etrwriti,  toL  L  pp.  1 67 — 
170.)  [E.H.B.] 

VAGA,  8  town  of  the  Cantii  b  Britannia  Ro- 
mana  QNoL  Imp.)  f  T.  H.  D.l 

VAGA.     [Vacca.] 

VAGEDRUSA,  the  name  of  a  river  in  Sidly,  men- 
tioned by  Silins  Italictis  (xiv.  229),  according  to  the 
old  editions  of  that  author;  but  there  can  be  no 
doabt  that  the  true  reading  is  that  restored  by  Sn- 
perti,  "  vage  Chrysa,"  and  that  the  river  Chiysas  is 
the  one  meant     (Ruperti,  ad  I.  c.)       [E.  H.B.] 

VAGIENNI  (fiaytairot),  a  Ligurian  tribe,  who 
inhabited  the  region  N.  of  the  Maritime  Alps,  and 
S.  of  the  territory  of  the  TaurinL  According  to 
Pliny  they  extended  as  fiu-  to  the  W.  as  the  Mona 
Vesulus  or  Jfonie  Vito,  in  the  main  chain  of  the 
Alps  (Plio.  iii.  16.  s.  20),  while  their  chief  town 
nr  capital  nnder  the  Roman  rule,  called  Augusta 
Vagiennornm,  was  situated  at  Bent,  between  the 
rivers  Stura  and  Hanaro,  so  that  they  must  have 
occupied  an  extensive  territory .  But  it  seems  im- 
passible to  receive  as  correct  the  statement  of  Vel- 
ieius  (I  15)  th.it  the  Roman  colony  of  Eporedia 
(^Ivrea)  was  included  within  their  limits.  [Epo- 
IIEDIA.]  It  is  singular  that  Pliny  more  than 
once  speaks  of  them  as  being  descended  from  the 
Caturiges,  while  at  the  same  time  be  distinctly 
calls  them  a  Ligurian  tribe,  and  the  Caturiges  are 
commonly  reckoned  a  Gaulish  one.  It  seems  pro- 
bable, however,  that  many  of  the  races  which  in- 
habited the  mountain  valleys  of  the  Alps  were 
of  Ligurian  origin ;  and  thus  the  Caturiges  and 
Segusiaui  may  very  possibly  have  been  of  a  Li- 
gurian stock  like  their  neighbours  the  Tanrini, 
though  subsequently  confotmded  with  the  Gauls. 
We  have  no  account  of  the  period  at  which  the 
Vagienni  were  reduced  under  the  Boman  yoke, 
and  their  name  is  not  found  in  history  as  an  inde- 
pendent tribe.  But  Pliny  notices  them  as  one 
of  the  Lignrian  tribee  still  existing  in  his  time,  and 
their  chief  town,  Angusla,  seems  to  have  been  a 
flourishing  place  nnder  the  Roman  Empire,  Their 
name  is  sometimes  written  Bagienni  (Orell.  Imcr, 
76),  and  is  found  in  the  Tabula  under  the  corrupt 
form  Bagitenni.  (Jab.  Peat.')  [E.  H.  B.] 

VAGNL&CAE,  a  town  of  the  Cantii  in  Britan- 
nia Romana,  between  Noviomagns  and  Durobrivae. 
Camden  (p.  226)  identifies  it  with  Maidstone, 
Hoisley  (p.  424),  with  more  probability,  with  North- 
fiteL  Others  have  sought  it  near  Longjidd,  and  at 
Wn^wm.  [T.  H.  D.l 

VAGORITUM  ((Wo7(ipiTo»).     [Arvil] 

VAHALIS.     [Batavi;  Rhekus.] 

VALCUM,  a  pUce  near  the  confines  of  Up- 
per and  Lower  Pannonia,  not  br  £cDm  Lake  Peiso 
(/(m.  Ant.  p.  233),  but  its  exact  site  is  uncer- 
tain. [L.  &] 

VALDASUS,  a  southern  tributary  of  the  Savus, 
flowing  bum  the  mountains  of  Illyricum,  and  jmo- 
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iiie  (he  Savns  not  fu  from  the  town  of  Basinte 
(I'lin.  uL  28,  where  some  mid  ValcUnus  or  Vs- 
ilaniu) ;  its  modem  name  is  Botita.  [L.  S.] 

VALK'NTIA  {Eth.  Valeniinus:  Naragiu),  a 
t<iwn  in  the  interior  of  Sardinia,  SE.  i>f  Uaellis.  It 
M'einn  to  have  been  a  considerable  place,  as  the 
Valentini  are  one  of  the  few  na:iies  which  Pliny 
thaaf;ht  it  worth  while  to  meution  amonf;  the 
Sardinian  towns.  Ptolemy  also  notices  the  V'alen- 
tini  among  the  tribes  or  "  popnli  "  of  the  island,  and 
there  can  be  little  donbt  that  the  Valeria  of  the 
wine  author  is  only  a  false  reading  for  Valentia. 
(I'lin.  iu.  12.  s.  17;  PtoL  iii.  3.  §§  6,  7.)  Its 
remains  are  still  visible  at  a  village  called  Nuragiu, 
war  the  town  of  IgiUy  about  12  miles  from  the 
ruins  of  Usellis.  The  a'tjoining  district  i»  still 
cullnl  Partt  Vakma.  (De  la  Marmora,  I'oy.  en 
^Snnlaigne,  vol.  ii.  p.  407.)  [E.H.B.] 

VALE'NTIA,  the  later  name  of  a  Soman  province 
in  the  S.  part  of  Britannia  Barbara,  or  of  the  country 
lyini;  N.  of  tlie  PictV  wall,  as  far  as  Grakam*t  Dike, 
including  AorUMinberland,  DmnfrUt,  &c.  This 
district  was  wrested  from  tlie  Picts  and  Scots  in 
the  time  of  Valentinian,  and  fonned  by  Theodosius 
into  a  Itoman  province,  but  it  remained  only  a  short 
time  In  the  possrssiun  of  the  Komans.  (Ammiao. 
Marc  iiviiu  3;  Xol.  Imp.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

VALE  NTIA  (OuoA«>T^(o,  Ptol.  ii.  6.  §  62),  a 
considerabli'  town  of  the  Edctani  in  Hispania  Tir- 
racunensis,  situated  on  the  river  Turium,  at  a  dis- 
tance of  3  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  on  the  nud 
from  Carthago  Nova  to  Castulo.  (I'lin.  iii.  3.  s.  4 ; 
Vib.  Seq.  p.  18;  Jim.  AnL  p.  400.)  Ptolemy 
(/.c.)  emHieously  attributes  it  to  the  Contestani. 
it  became  at  a  later  period  a  Roman  colony  (Plin. 
(.  c),  in  which  apparently  the  consul  Jimius  Bru- 
tus settled  tlie  soldiers  of  Viriathus.  (Liv.  EpU. 
Iv.)  Pompey  destroyed  it.  (fjiuC  Pomp.  ap. 
SaUtut,  ed.  Corte,  p.  965;  cf.  Plut.  Pomp.  18  )  It 
must,  however,  have  been  restored  soon  afterwards, 
since  Mela  mentions  it  as  being  still  an  important 
place  (iL  6),  and  coins  of  it  of  a  late  period  are  pre- 
served. (Of.  Klorez,  Med.  ii.  p.  610,  iiL  p.  125; 
Miunnet,  i.  p.  55,  SuppL  i.  p.  110;  Sestini,  p.  209; 
Eckhel,  i  p.  60.)  I'he  town  still  beaini  the  same  name, 
but  has  few  antiquities  to  show.  £T.  H.  D.] 


com  OP  VALBHTIA  IS  SPAIN. 

VALE'NTIA  (OuoAerrla),  in  Gallia  N.irbonensis, 
a  culonia  in  the  tenitory  of  the  Cavari,  as  Pliny  says 
(Hi.  4);  but  D'Aiiville  proposes  to  alter  the  mean- 
ing of  this  passage  of  Pliny  by  placing  a  full  stop 
between  "  Cavaruin  "  and  "  Valentia."  However, 
Valentia  {Valence)  was  not  in  the  country  of  the 
Cavari,  but  in  the  territory  of  the  Segallauni,  as 
Ptolemy  (ii.  10.  §  12)  says,  who  calls  it  ■'  colonia." 
Valence  is  a  town  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Rhone, 
a  few  miles  below  the  junction  of  the  lalrt.  In  the 
middle  ages  it  was  the  capita]  of  the  Valentinois, 
and  in  the  fifteenth  century  it  became  the  seat  of  a 
uuiveniity.  [G.  !>.] 


VALLUM  ROIUNUM. 

VALENTIA,  in  Brattiom.     [HirFOSlCH.J 

VALEPONGA  or  VALEBONGA,  a  town  of  the 
Celtiberi  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  on  the  road 
from  Laminium  to  Caesarangusta.  (/fn.  AmL  p. 
477.)  Variously  identified  with  Vai  de  Meca  aad 
VaUalobre.  [T.  H.  D.] 

VALE'RIA,  the  name  of  the  XE.  part  of  Low«r 
Pannonia,  which  was  constltated  as  a  separate 
province  by  tlie  emperor  Galerius,  and  named  Va- 
leria in  boMur  of  his  wife.  (Anrel.  Vict  de  Cat*. 
40;  Anun.  xvi.  10,  xxviii.  3.)  This  province  was 
bounded  on  the  E.  and  N.  by  the  Danubios,  oo 
the  S.  by  the  Savus,  and  on  the  W.  by  Lake  Peiso. 
(Comp.  PasnoSIA,  p^  S31,  and  Muchar,  NarikanL, 
vol.  i.  p.  3.)  [L.S.] 

VALE'RIA  (OwoAcplo,  Ptol.  ii.  6.  §  58),  a  town 
of  the  Celtiberi  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  on  the 
Sucra  At  a  later  period  it  became  a  Roman  colony 
in  the  jurisdiction  of  Canhago  Nov&  (Plin.  iiL  3.  s. 
4.)  Now  Valera  la  Virja,  with  nuns.  (Cf.  Fk>- 
rea,  Eep.  Sagr.  viiL  p.  198,  with  v.  p.  19.  and  viL 
p.  59.)  [T.  a  D.] 

VALERIANA  (BaXipuira,  Prooop.  de  Aed.  it. 
6),  a  place  in  Moesia  Inferior.  (Jtm.  AtU.  p.  220.) 
Prohablv  near  Otova.  [T.  H.  D.] 

VALI  (OMAo^  PtoL  v.  9.  §  21),  a  people  of 
Asiatic  Sarmatia,  between  Mount  Ceraunss  and  the 
river  Rha.     (Plin.  vi.  7.  s.  7.)  [T.  H.  D] 

VALIXA  (OtldAciva  or  Ba\!ra).  a  place  in  Upper 
Pannonia,  commonly  identified  with  the  modem 
VaUMcK    (Ptol.  ii.  15.  §  6.)  [L.  &■] 

VALLA.     [Balla.] 

VALLATA,  a  town  of  the  Astnres  in  Hispania 
Tarraconensis,  between  Asturica  and  Intenunninm. 
(/<«i».  AfU.  pp;  448,  453.)  Variously  identified  with 
Bmeza,  PuerUe  de  Ortijo,  S.  Martm  de  Camiao, 
and  VUlar  de  MajanSn.  [.T.  H.  D.] 

VALLATUM,  a  town  in  Vindelicia,  not  far  from 
the  S.  bank  of  the  Danubins,  on  the  r<nd  from  Regi- 
num  to  Augusta  Vindelicumm ;  it  was  the  station  rf 
the  staff  of  the  third  legion  and  the  necond  Valerian 
squadron  of  cavalry.  (/(.  Ant.  p.  250;  KoL  Imp.) 
It  occupied,  in  all  prolaibility,  tlie  same  site  as  the 
molem  Wakl,  on  ^e  little  river  Itm.       [L.  S.] 

VALLIS  PENNINA,  or  POENINA,  aa  the 
name  is  written  in  some  inscriptions,  is  the  long 
valley  down  which  the  Rhone  flows  into  tlie 
Lake  of  Genera.  In  the  Noiitia  of  the  Gallic  Pro- 
vinces all  the  inhabitants  of  this  valley  are  included 
in  tlie  name  Vallenses,  for  we  read  "  Civitas  Val- 
lensium,  hue  est,  Oclodumm."  [Octoddros.]  But 
there  were  four  peoples  in  the  Vailau,  as  it  seems, 
Naktuates,  Veraori,  Seduni,  and  Viberi. 
The  name  Vallia  Penniua  went  out  of  n:%,  and  it  was 
called  Pagiis  ^'allen6is.  The  name  Vallis  is  pre- 
served in  that  of  the  canton  Wallit  or  Vallait,  which 
is  the  largest  valley  in  Switzerland.  [Gauja 
Transalpina,  Vol.  L  p.  950;  RnoDAHua]   [G.L.] 

VALLUM  ROMANUiL  Under  thU  UUe  we 
propose  to  give  a  short  account  of  the  remarkable 
work  constructed  by  the  Romans  across  our  ishtnd, 
from  near  the  month  of  the  Tyne  on  the  E.  to  the 
Solwaji  Frith  on  the  W.,  and  of  which  considerahle 
remains  still  exist  The  history  of  the  formation 
of  this  line  of  fortification  is  involved  in  a  good 
deal  of  obscurity,  and  very  diSerent  opinions  have 
been  entertained  respecting  its  authors;  and  neitlier 
the  Latin  writers  nor  the  inscriptions  hitherto  found 
among  the  ruins  of  the  wall  and  its  subsidiary  works 
are  sufficient  to  settle  the  disputed  points,  though 
they  soggeat  conjectures  more  or  less  probable. 
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VALLUM  ROMANUM. 

Tlie  origin  of  th«  burier  tmj  bam  l>een  the 
fmts  and  stationsrj  camps  which  Agricola  (a.  i>.  79) 
cansed  to  be  erected  in  Britjun  (Tac.  Agr.  20);  bat 
the  acooont  which  Tacitus  gives  of  this  measore  is 
10  Tagu«  that  it  is  quite  impossible  to  found  any 
certain  conclusion  on  his  w<»ds.  In  a.d.  120, 
Hadrian  visited  Britsm,  where  be  determined  on 
fixing  the  boundary  of  the  Boman  Empire  consi- 
derably to  the  &  of  the  most  N.  conquests  of  Agri- 
oola.  He  chose  this  boundary  well,  as  it  coincides 
with  a  natural  one.  The  Tj/m  flows  almost  due  £., 
just  S.,  and  nearly  parallel  to  the  66°  M.  lat.,  for 
more  than  two  tliinis  of  the  breadth  of  the  island. 
Tlie  valley  of  the  7'yiM  is  separated  from  that  of  the 
Jrthing,  abrancli  of  the  £den,  by  the  M.  extremity 
of  the  great  chain  of  hills  sometimes  called  the  Back- 
bone of  England;  and  the  Irthing,  with  the  Eden, 
completes  the  boundary  to  the  Soboa^  Frith.  In 
order  to  strengthen  this  natural  frontier,  Hadrian,  as 
we  are  informed  bySpartianus,  "drew  a  wall  (murtu) 
80,000  pace^  in  length,  to  divide  the  barbarians  from 
the  Romans;"  which  wall  followed  the  same  general 
direction  as  the  line  above  indicated. 

Eutropius  (viii.  19)  states  that  the  Emperor 
Septimius  Sevems,  who  was  in  Britain  during  a.  d. 
208 — 211,  constructed  a  rampart  (yallum)  from  sea 
to  sea,  for  the  protection  of  the  Roman  provinces  in 
the  S.  of  tlie  island. 

Mow,  as  will  be  teen  from  the  following  descrip- 
tion, the  lines  of  works  designated  by  the  general 
name,  Roman  Wall,  consist  of  two  main  parts,  a  stone 
wall  and  an  earthen  rampart;  and  most  writers  on 
the  subject  have  regarded  these  as  two  distinct, 
though  connected,  works,  and  belonging  to  two  dif- 
ferent periods;  the  earthwork  has  generally  been 
ascribed  to  Hadrian,  the  stone  wall  to  Severus.  Such 
is  the  opinion  of  Horsley,  whose  judgment,  as  Mr. 
Brace  emphatically  admits,  is  always  deserving  of 
the  highest  conidderation.  Mr.  Bruce  himself  ex- 
presses an  opinion,  founded  on  repeated  and  caivful 
examination  of  ail  the  remains  of  the  wall,  "  that 
the  lines  of  the  barrier  are  the  scheme  of  one  great 

military  engineer The  wall  of  Hadrian 

was  not  a  fence  such  as  that  by  which  we  prevent 
tlie  straviiig  of  cattle;  it  was  a  line  of  military  ope- 
ration, similar  in  its  nature  to  tlie  works  which  Wel- 
lington raised  at  Torres  Vednu.  A  broad  belt  of 
counliy  was  firmly  secured.  Walls  of  stone  and 
earth  crossed  it.  Camps  to  the  north  and  south  of 
them  broke  the  force  of  an  enemy  in  botli  directions; 
or,  in  the  event  of  their  passing  the  outer  Une, 
enabled  the  Romans  to  close  upon  them  both  in  iiant 
and  rear.  Look-out  stations  revealed  to  them  the 
movements  of  their  foes;  beacons  enabled  them  to 
communicate  with  neighbonring  garrisons;  and  the 
roads,  which  they  always  maintained,  assisted  them 
in  concentrating  theur  forces  npon  the  points  where  it 
might  be  done  with  the  best  eSect  Such,  I  am  per- 
suaded, was  the  intention  of  the  Roman  wall,  though 
some  still  maintain  that  the  morns  and  vallum  are 
independent  structures,  the  productions  of  different 
periods"  (pp.  ix.  x.  Pre/.  2nd  ed.) 

We  confess  that  the  reasoning  here  does  not  seem 
to  us  to  be  very  conclusive.  Grant  that  the  system  of' 
defence  has  consistency  and  unity,  yet  it  by  no  means 
follows  that  the  whole  was  executed  at  one  time. 
The  earliest  works  were  probably  detached  stationary 
camps ;  the  next  step  would  naturally  be  to  connect 
them  together  by  a  wall,  whether  of  earth  or  stone; 
and  if  experience  should  afterwHrds  prove  thai  this 
barrier  was  iusuflicient,  it  would  be  an  obvious  prc- 
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oeeding  to  strengthen  it  by  a  parallel  fortification. 
The  common  opmion,  therefore,  that  Agricola  com- 
menced the  defensive  line,  Hadrian  stiaigthclied  it, 
and  Severus  completed  it,  appears  to  be  probable  in 
itself,  and  is  supported  by  the  little  that  we  find 
upon  the  subject  in  the  classical  writers.  If  we  may 
assume  that  the  words  morui  and  valbm  were  nsed 
by  Spartianus  and  Eutropius  in  their  strict  signifi- 
cations, it  would  seem  that  the  stone  wall  was  the 
work  of  Hadrian,  the  earthen  rampart  of  Severus. 
That  some  portion  of  the  barrier  was  executed  under 
the  direction  of  the  latter,  is  rendered  still  more  pro- 
bable by  the  fact  that  tlie  Britons  called  the  wall 
gual  Sever,  gal  Sever,  or  mttr  Sever,  as  Camden 
states.  It  has  been  designated  by  various  names  in 
Uter  times;  as  the  PkW  Wall,  the  Tliirl  Wall,  the 
Kepe  Wall;  but  is  now  generally  called  the  Soman 
WalL 

The  foUowmg  description  is  taken  almost  entirely 
from  Mr.  Brucs's  excellent  work,  mentioned  at  the 
end  of  this  article. 

The  barrier  consists  of  three  parts:  (i.)  a  stone 
wall  or  mtinu,  strengthened  by  a  ditch  OD  its 
Dortbem  side;  (ii.)  an  eartlien  wall  or  vaUum,  soutJi 
of  the  stone  wall;  (iii.)  stations,  castles,  watcb- 
towets,  and  roads:  these  lie  for  the  most  part  be- 
tween the  stone  wall  and  the  earthen  rampart 

The  whole  of  the  works  extend  from  one  side  of 
the  iihad  to  the  other,  in  a  nearly  straight  line,  and 
comparatively  close  to  one  another.  The  wall  and 
rampart  are  generally  within  60  or  70  yards  of  each 
other,  though  the  distance  of  course  varies  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  conntry.  Sometimes  they  are 
so  close  as  barely  to  admit  of  the  passage  of  the 
military  way  between  them;  while  in  one  or  two 
insiancee  they  are  upwards  of  half  a  mile  apart  It 
is  in  tlie  high  grounds  of  the  central  region  that  tbey 
are  most  widely  separated.  Here  the  wall  is  carried 
over  the  highest  ridges,  while  the  rampart  runs  along 
the  adjacent  valley.  Both  works,  however,  are  so 
arranged  as  to  afiurd  each  other  the  greatest  amount 
of  support  which  the  nature  of  the  country  allows. 

The  stone  wall  extends  frtim  Walhend  oa  tlie  Tt/ne 
to  Bvwnea  on  the  Sobvoy,  a  distance  which  Horsley 
estimates  at  68  miles  3  furlongs,  a  measurement 
which  almost  exactly  coincides  with  that  of  General 
Roy,  who  gives  the  length  of  the  wall  at  68]  miles. 
The  vallum  fiills  short  of  this  length  by  about  S 
miles  at  each  end,  terminating  at  NeaautU  on  the 
E.  side,  and  at  Drumburgh  on  tlie  W.  • 

For  19  miles  out  of  Newcastle,  the  present  high- 
road to  CarUile  runs  upon  the  foundations  of  the 
wall,  which  pursues  a  straight  course  wherever  it  is 
at  all  possible,  and  is  never  curved,  but  always  bends 
at  an  angle. 

In  no  part  is  the  wall  perfect,  so  that  it  is  difficult 
to  ascertain  what  its  original  height  may  have 
been.  Bede,  whose  monastery  of  Jarrow  was  near 
its  eastern  extremity,  and  who  is  the  earliest  authority 
respecting  its  dimensions,  states  that  in  his  time  it 
was  8  feet  thick  and  12  high.  Sir  Christ  Ridley, 
writing  in  1572,  describes  it  as  S  yards  broad,  and 
in  some  places  7  yards  high.  Samson  Erdeswick,  a 
well-known  antiqnary,  visited  the  wall  in  1574,  when 
he  ascertained  its  height  at  the  W.  end  to  be  16  feet 
Camden,  who  saw  the  wall  in  1699,  found  a  part  of 
it  on  a  hill,  near  Careoran,  to  be  16  feet  high  and 
9  broad.  Allowing  for  a  battlement,  which  woukl 
probably  soon  be  destroyed,  we  may  conclude  that 
the  average  height  was  from  18  to  19  feet  The 
thickness  varies  from  6  to  94  feet 
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The  wall  wu  evsiTvbm  aocompaniej  aa  its 
nortfasni  side  \>j  ■  broad  and  deep  foaae,  which  may 
(till  be  traced,  with  triflin);  intemipliaiu.  from  aea 
to  sea,  even  where  the  wall  has  qnite  disappeared. 
It  trareraes  indiflfermtlj  allnvial  anil  and  mrks  of 
sandstone,  linnntone,  and  basalt.  Thas,  OD  Tappar 
Mour,  enonnoas  blocks  of  wbinntone  lie  jtut  as  thej 
were  lifted  oat  of  the  fosse.  East  of  Htddum  <m 
tie  Wall,  the  fosse  is  34  feet  wide  at  the  top,  14  at 
the  bottom,  and  about  9  deep.  In  some  places  it  is 
40  fiMt  wide  at  the  top,  and  in  others  20  fiset  deep. 

Hod|;*oa,  in  his  Hittory  of  Norduimberltmd  (iii. 
p.  276),  sUtas  a  fact  cnrioos  if  tme :  "  A  little  W. 
of  Porlgatt,  the  earth  taken  out  of  the  fosse  lies 
spread  abroad  to  tha  N.  in  lines,  Jost  ss  the  workmen 
wheeled  it  oat  and  left  it.  The  tracks  of  their 
barrows,  with  a  alight  moood  on  each  side,  remain 
nnaltered  in  form."  It  is  learceljr  credible,  bow- 
ever,  that  slight  elerationa  of  earth,  and  soperficial 
traces  in  it,  shoald,  for  more  than  a  tbooaand  jeara, 
bare  sncceasfully  resisted  the  constant  operatim  of 
the  natural  agencies  which  are  sofficiant  to  diaiat*- 
grate  the  hardest  rocks. 

The  Vallum,  or  earth  wall,  is  nniformly  S.  of 
the  stone  waU.  It  consists  of  three  ramparts  and  a 
fosse.  One  nunpart  is  close  to  the  S.  edge  of  the 
dilch.  Of  the  other  two,  which  are  conuderably 
larger,  one  is  sitnated  N.,  the  other  S.  of  the  ditch,  at 
the  distance  of  about  24  feet  from  it.  These  larger 
rsinparta  are  even  now,  in  some  places,  6  or  7  feet 
high.  They  are  composed  of  earth,  in  which  masses 
of  stone  are  often  imbedded,  for  the  sake  of  which  thejr 
are  sometimes  quarried.  The  foase  of  the  vallum 
was  probably  smaller  than  that  of  the  morus. 

No  outlets  tbrongh  the  S.  lines  of  fortification 
have  bean  discovered ;  so  that  the  gateways  of  the 
stations  appear  to  have  originally  been  the  only  means 
of  commumcation  with  the  country. 

At  distances  averaging  nearly  4  miles,  stationary 
camps  were  erected  along  the  line.  Some  of  these, 
though  oonnscted  with  the  wall,  were  evidently  built 
before  it. 

The  stations  are  f<)ar.«ided  and  nearly  sqnare,  but 
■omewhat  rounded  at  the  comers,  and  contain  an 
are*  averaging  from  3  to  6  acres,  though  some  of 
them  are  considerably  krger.  A  stone  wall,  about  5 
feet  thick,  enclnees  them,  and  was  probably  in  every 
instance  strengthened  by  a  fosse  and  one  or  more 
earthen  ramparts.  The  stations  usually  stand  upon 
ground  with  a  sonthem  inclination. 

The  gnat  wall  either  fiUls  in  with  tlie  N.  wall  of 
the  stations,  or  else  usually  oomes  up  to  the  N.  cheek 
of  their  E.  and  W.  gateways.  The  vallum  in  like 
manner  generally  approaches  close  to  the  S.  wall  of 
the  stations,  or  comes  up  to  the  S.  side  of  the  E.  and 
W.  portals.  At  least  three  of  the  stations,  however, 
are  quite  detached  from  both  linaa  of  fortification, 
being  to  tha  S.  of  them.  These  may  have  been 
erected  by  Agricola. 

Narrow  streets  intersecting  one  another  at  right 
angles  traverse  the  interior  of  the  -stadons ;  and 
abundant  ruins  outside  the  walls  indicate  that  ex- 
tensive suburbs  were  required  for  the  accommodation 
of  those  coimected  with  the  soldiers  stationed  in  the 
camps.  The  stations  were  evidently  constructed  with 
exclusive  reference  to  defence ;  and  hence  no  traces 
of  tesselatad  pavements  or  other  indications  of  luxury 
and  lyfinwnent  have  been  discovered  in  the  mnral 
region. 

According  to  Horsley,  there  were  1 8  stations  on  tha 
line  of  the  wall,  besides  some  in  its  immediate  vidoity ; 
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but  Hodgson  reduces  the  number  to  17,  bdieviiq; 
that  in  one  instance  Honley  miatoak  a  mere  tanpv- 
rary  encampment  for  a  station. 

In  ascertaining  the  number  and  names  of  tba 
stations,  our  principal  literary  authority  is  the  Ntt- 
titia  Imperii,  supposed  to  have  been  compiled  aboet 
the  end  of  the  reign  of  the  emperor  TbeodosBs  tiM 
yonnger.  The  69th  section  of  tliia  document  ooo- 
tains  a  list  of  the  prefects  and  tribunes  under  the 
Duke  of  Britun  :  the  portion  rvlaling  to  our  salgect 
is  beaded,  "  Item  par  Imeam  ValU,"  and  contains 
the  names  of  23  stationa,  evidently  arranged  in  their 
order  from  E.  to  W.  Tlie  heading,  however,  mani- 
festly implies,  not,  as  it  seems  sometimes  to  have  beea 
interpreted,  that  all  the  stations  were  actually  eis  tfaa 
line  of  the  wall,  but  that  they  were  aimg  it,  that  is, 
parallel  to,  or  at  no  great  distance  from  it.  It  is 
clear,  therefore,  that  as  remains  of  stations  exist  both 
to  the  N.  and  to  the  S.  of  the  wall,  as  wdl  as  ac- 
tually on  ita  line,  nothing  but  the  remains  themselves 
can  enable  us  to  name  the  stations  witji  certainty. 

Now  the  fint  12  stations  meutiooed  in  the  Noiitia 
have  been  accurately  identified  by  means  of  iiiscri|K 
tioiia  found  in  the  ruins  of  the  stations.  Of  these 
we  subjoin  a  list,  with  the  ancient  and  modem  names, 
taken  chiefiy  froin  the  plan  prefixed  to  Mr.  Bruce's 
work : — 

Segednnum        .        -         Walltmd 

Pons  Aelii         -        -        Aevoostls. 

Condercum        •         -        BenwdL 

Vindobala  -        -         liiUcieMter. 

Hnminn  .         .        -         Ballon  Oteftere. 

Ciluranm-        -        -         WaUriet  Cketltn. 

Prooolitia-        -        -         Cammbwrgk. 

Borcovidu         -         -        BoiaaiUadt. 

Vindolana  .        .         UttU  Chatten,  or 

Cietterhoim. 

Aesica      -        .        .         Great  Chettera. 

Magna  (Magnae)        •         Carvoran. 

Amboglanpa       -         -         BirdomaJd, 
All  these  are  on  the  actual  line  of  the  wall,  except 
Vindohina  and  Magna,  which  are  a  little  to  the  & 
of  it 

West  of  Amboglamia  no  endence  has  yet  been 
discovered  to  identify  any  of  the  stations ;  and  it  is 
to  be  feared  that  many  antiquities  which  might  bava 
snabled  ns  to  do  so  have  been  destroyed ;  for  it  ap. 
pears  that  the  country  people,  even  quite  recently, 
regarded  stones  bearing  inscriptions  as  "  unlucky,' 
calling  them  "witch-stones,"  the  evil  infinence  of 
which  was  to  b«  extirpated  by  pounding  them  to 
powder.  Besides  this,  stone  is  scarce  in  tiiat  part 
of  the  country ;  and  hence  the  materials  of  the  wall 
and  stations  have  been  extensively  employed  in  tha 
constructioo  of  dikes  and  other  erections  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

It  appears  from  the  plan  already  referred  to  that 
there  were  stations  at  the  places  now  called  Caaibtet 
Fort,  Sttmuit,  Bmyk,  Brumhirgk,  and  Boamea; 
the  first  d  little  to  the  St,  all  the  rest  on  the  fine 
of  tlie  wall. 

Of  the  remaining  eleven  stations  mentioned  in  the 
Notitia,  the  pUn  identifies  Alionis  with  Wittieg 
Coitla,  some  miles  S.  of  the  wall  Mr.  Bruce  places 
Bremetenracum  a  little  W.  of  the  village  of  Brtmtp- 
toni  Petriana,  he  thinks,  is  probaUy  the  same  as 
Cambeai  Fort 

It  is  possible  that  something  may  yet  be  done  to 
elucidata  what  is  still  obscure  in  connection  with  these 
most  interesting  monuments  of  Koman  Britain :  and 
the  Duke  of  Northumberland  had,  in  1853,  given 
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4IreeUoiH  to  competent  penons  to  imke  an  aeeorato 
and  compble  tamj  of  the  whole  line  of  the  barrier, 
from  sea  to  aea.  Whether  aoj  results  of  thia  inTes- 
tigation  have  jet  been  pabUshed,  we  are  not  aware. 

Of  the  identified  stations  the  most  extensive  and 
important  are  Vindobala,  Cilnmnm,  Procolitia,  and 
Borcoricns.  At  the  first,  great  numbers  of  coins  and 
other  antiquities  hare  been  fbond.  The  cecond  has 
an  area  of  8  acres,  and  is  crowded  with  ruins  of  stone 
bnildings.  A  great  pai;t  of  the  rampart  of  Procolitia 
is  antirs,  and  ite  northern  face,  which  is  formed  of 
the  main  line  of  wall,  is  in  excellent  praserratico. 
BorcoTicus,  however,  surpasses  all  the  other  stations 
in  magnitude  and  in  the  interest  which  attache*  to 
ito  remains.  It  is  lH  acres  in  extent,  besides  a  large 
sobnrb  on  the  S.  Within  it  no  less  than  20  streets 
maj  be  traced  ;  and  it  seems  to  have  contained  a 
Doric  temple,  part  of  a  Doric  capital  and  fragments 
of  the  shafts  of  columns  having  been  discovered  in  it, 
beaides  a  great  immber  of  altan,  inscriptions,  and 
other  antiquities. 

The  remaining  portims  of  this  great  fortification 
may  be  briefly  described. 

The  C  ASTEIJ.A,  or  mile-castles  as  they  are  called, 
nn  account  of  being  usually  a  Roman  mile  from  one 
another,  are  buildings  abont  60  or  70  fiset  aqnare. 
With  two  exceptions,  they  are  placed  against  the 
S.  face  of  the  wall ;  the  exceptions,  at  Portgata  and 
near  Aesica,  seem  to  have  projected  equally  N.  and 
S.  of  the  wall.  The  castella  have  nstudly  only  one 
entrance,  of  very  substantial  masonry,  in  the  centre 
of  the  S.  wall;  but  the  most  perfect  specimen  of  them 
now  existing  has  a  N.  as  well  as  a  S.  gate. 

Between  each  two  Castolla  there  wen  four  smaller 
buildings,  called  turrets  or  watch-towen,  which  were 
little  more  than  stone  sentry-boxes,  about  3  feet  thick, 
and  from  8  to  10  feet  square  in  the  inside. 

The  line  of  the  wall  was  completed  by  military 
roads,  keeping  up  the  communications  with  all  its 
partsandwitlithesonthemdistrictsoftheisland.  As 
these  were  similar  in  their  construction  to  other  So- 
man roads,  it  is  not  neoessaiy  to  say  more  respecting 
them  in  this  pUce. 

The  following  works  contain  detailed  information 
of  every  kind  connected  with  the  Boman  Wall  : — 
Horsley's  Britmona  Romano  ;  Warburton's  VaUam 
Jiomanum,  4to.  Lond.  1753;  W.  Button's  Hutnry 
of  the  Roman  WaU,  1801 ;  Boy's  Military  AntiquU 
Het  of  tie  Romam  im  Britain ;  the  3rd  voL  of  Hodg- 
Bon's  Hittotyo/Northumberlaad;  and  Ustly,  TheRo- 
man  Wall;  an  Bittorical  and  Topographical  De- 
tcr^tion  <tfth»  Barrier  of  the  lower  /it/umu,  ^ 
Deduced  from  mmerom  pereomU  Surveye.  By  the 
Rev.  J.  C.  Bruce,  H.  A.,  2nd  edit.  Lond.  185S,  4to. 
This  work  contains  fiill  descriptions  of  all  the  anti- 
qnities  hitherto  discovered  along  the  line  of  the  wall, 
and  great  numbers  of  well  executed  engravings  of 
the  most  interesting  objects,  besides  maps  and  plans 
of  the  works.  [J.  R.] 

VALVA  {OU^ova,  Ptol.  iv.  2.  §  16),  a  moun. 
tain  in  Manretania  Caesariensia.  [T.  H.  D.] 

VAHA  (OSofio,  PtoL  it  4.  §  15),  a  town  of  the 
Celtici  in  Hispania  Bsetjca.  [T.H.D.] 

VANCIANI&    [Batiasa.] 

VANDABANDA  (Ohu-Joedvio,  Ptol.  vi.  12. 
§  4),  a  district  of  Sogdiana,  between  the  Mons 
Caucasus  (^Bindu-KiiK)  and  the  Imaua  (FtnuUsA). 
It  is  probably  nearly  the  same  as  the  present  Ba- 
dakhthan  (Wilson,  Arima,  p.  164).  [V.] 

VANDALI,  VANDALII,  VINDILI,  or  VAN- 
DULI  (Oii(v{a\«(,  BcvSqAoi,  Boi^iA^),  a  powerful 
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branch  of  tlie  German  nation,  wbidi,  aoeordlng  to 
Procopius  (^Belt.  Goth.  i.  3),  criginally  occupied  the 
country  about  the  Pains  Maeotis,  but  afterwards 
inhabited  an  extensive  tract  of  country  on  tlie 
sonth  coast  of  the  Baltic,  between  the  rivers  Vistula 
and  Viadms,  where  PUny  (iv.  28)  mentions  the 
Burgnndiones  as  a  tribe  of  the  VindiH.  At  a  some- 
what later  period  we  find  them  in  the  country  north 
of  Bohemia,  abont  the  Rietengebirge.  which  derived 
from  them  the  name  of  Vandalici  M<»teB  (Ofrw- 
SoAixi  ifti ;  Dion  Cass.  Iv.  1.)  In  the  gt«at  Mar- 
comannian  war,  they  were  allied  with  die  Harco- 
manni,  their  sonthem  neigbboors,  and  in  conjunction 
with  them  and  the  Qnadi  attacked  Pannonia.  (JnL 
Capitol.  M.  Avrd.  17;  Eutrop.  viii.  13;  Vopiac. 
Prob.  18  ;  Dezippos,  Exe.de  Leg.  p.  12.)  In  the 
reign  of  Constantino  they  again  appear  in  a  difiereirt 
country,  having  esUblished  themselves  in  Moravia, 
whence  the  emperor  transplanted  them  into  Pan- 
nonia (Jornand.  Get  22),  and  in  the  rdgn  of 
Probus  they  also  appear  in  Dacia.  (Vopisc  Prob. 
38.)  In  A.  D.  406,  when  most  of  the  Roman  troops 
had  been  withdrawn  from  Gaul,  the  Vandals,  in 
conjunction  with  other  German  tribes,  crossed  the 
Bhine  and  ravaged  Gaul  in  all  directions ;  and  their 
devastations  in  that  country  and  afterwards  in  Spain 
have  made  their  name  synonymous  with  that  of 
savage  destroyers  of  what  is  beautifxil  and  venerable. 
Three  years  later  t  hey  established  themselves  in  Spain 
under  their  chief  Godigisclus.  Here  again  they 
plundered  and  ravaged,  among  many  other  pkces, 
Nova  Carthago  and  HIspalis,  together  with  th« 
Balearian  islands.  At  last,  in  A.  D.  429,  tho 
whole  nation,  tmder  king  Genserie,  crossed  over  into 
Africa,  whither  they  bad  been  invited  by  Bonifacins, 
who  hoped  to  avail  himself  of  their  assistance 
against  his  calnnmiators.  But  when  they  were 
once  in  Africa,  they  refused  to  quit  it.  They 
not  only  defeated  Bonibcius,  but  msde  themselves 
masters  of  the  whole  province  of  Africa.  This  in- 
volved them  in  war  with  the  Empire,  during  which 
Sicily  and  the  coasts  of  Italy  were  at  times  fearfully 
ravaged.  On  one  occasion,  A.  D.  455,  Genserie  and 
his  hordes  took  possession  <tf  Rome,  which  they 
plundered  and  sacked  for  fourteen  days.  And  not 
only  Rome,  but  other  cities  also,  such  as  Capua  and 
Nola,  were  visited  in  a  dmilar  way  by  these  bar- 
barians. Afterwards  various  attempts  were  made 
to  snbdne  or  expel  them,  but  without  success,  and 
the  kingdom  of  the  Vandals  maintained  itself  in 
Africa  for  a  period  of  105  years,  that  is,  down 
to  A.  D.  634,  when  BeHsarins,  the  general  of  the 
Eastern  Empire,  succeeded  in  destroying  their 
power,  and  recovered  Africa  for  the  Empire.  As 
to  the  nationality  of  the  Vandals,  meet  German 
writers  claim  them  for  their  nation  (Zeuss,  Die 
Deuttchen,  p.  57  ;  Wilhelm,  Germamen,  p.  87) ; 
but  Dr.  Latham  (on  Tac.  EpUeg.  p.  Izxxviii.  foil.) 
and  others  prefer  regarding  them  as  a  Slavonic 
people,  though  thdr  argnmento  are  chiefly  of  an 
etymological  nature,  which  is  not  always  a  safe 
guide  in  historical  inquiries.  (Papencordt,  Getch. 
der  Vandal  Berrtchaft  tn  Africa,  Berlin,  1837; 
Hansen,  Wer  veraalatsledieBen^vag  der  Vandalen 
nach  Africa  t  Dirpat,  1843  ;  Friedlgnder,  Die 
MOnun  der  Vaadalen,  Leipzig,  1849.)  [L.  S.] 
VANDALICI  MONTHS.  [Vasdaix] 
VANDUARA,  or  VANDOGARA  (,ObapSoiapa, 
Ptol.  ii.  3.  §  9),  a  town  of  the  Damnonii  in  Bri- 
tannia Barbara.  Now  Paiiley.  (Cf.  Cainden,  p. 
1214.)  [T.H.D.] 
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VANESIA. 


VANESIA,  s  plam  in  GallU  AqoiUnifs,  6zed 
by  the  Jenii>«]*ni  Itin.  betvem  Eloaa  {Eaiue)  tni 
Aiudiu,  the  cmpital  of  the  Anaci,  xii.  rrom  Eluia 
and  Tiii.  from  AaKiaa.  The  place  U  snpinaed  bj 
D'Anville  to  be  the  puuge  of  the  Baut, «  branch  of 
the  GaroHne  which  oomn  fttxn  the  Pjreneea.  [G.  L.] 

VANGIONES  (Oii«ry'o"«>  There  were  Van- 
pones  in  the  army  of  Arioristiu  when  Caeur  de- 
feated bint.  (B.  G.  i.  51.)  Caeaar  means  to  a»j 
tliat  they  were  Germans,  but  be  doea  not  ujr  wbetbo' 
thry  were  settled  in  GalUa.  Pliny  and  Tacittu 
(Amu  xii.  27,  Germ.  c.  28)  also  describe  the 
Vangiones  as  Germaoa  and  settled  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Rhine,  where  thejr  are  placed  by  Ptolemy  (ii. 
9.  §  1 7) ;  bnt  Ptolemy  makes  a  mistake  in  placing;  the 
Nemetea  north  of  the  VanKiones,  and  making  the 
Vangiones  the  neigbboon  of  the  Tribocd,  from  whom 
in  fact  the  Vangiones  were  separated  by  the  Memetes. 
In  the  war  of  Civilia  (Tacit.  But.  ii.  70),  Tutor 
strengthened  the  force  of  the  TicTiii  by  levies 
railed  among  the  VangioDes,  Caracates  [Caka- 
CATEa],  and  TriboccL  The  territory  of  the  Van- 
giones seems  to  have  been  taken  from  that  of  the 
Mediomatnci.  Their  chief  town  was  Borbetomagos 
( Worms).    [BoRBETOMAOL's.]  [G.  L.] 

VA'NNU  (Oiowla,  PtoL  iii.  1 .  §  32),  according 
to  Ptolemy  a  town  of  the  Bechuni  in  Camia  or 
Camiola  (of.  Plin.  iii.  19.  8.  23).  Varioosly  iden- 
tified with  Vmxom  and  Ciridaio.       [T.  U.  D.] 

VAPINCUM,  in  Gallia  Marbonensis,  is  not  men- 
Uuned  by  any  authority  earlier  than  the  Antooine 
and  Jerusalem  Itins.  In  the  Notitia  of  the  Gallic 
Provinces  it  is  styled  "  Cirilas  Vapincensium."  The 
initial  letter  of  the  name  has  been  changed  to  G,  as 
in  many  other  instances  in  the  French  language,  and 
the  modem  name  is  Gap,  which  is  the  capital  of 
the  department  of  Bauttt-Alpa,  and  on  a  small 
stream  which  flows  into  the  /France.      [G.  L.] 

VARA,  or  VAbAE,  a  town  in  Britannia  Romana. 
between  Conovium  and  Deva.  (Itin.  Ant.  p.4S2.) 
Variously  identified  with  St  Atapk,  Kudltmd.  and 
Bodvary.  [T.  H.  D.] 

VARADA  (OM/mSo,  Ptol.  ii.  6.  §  57),  a  town  of 
the  Carpetani  in  Hi.tpania  Tarraronensis.  [T.U.D.] 

VARADETUM,  in  Gallia,  is  placed  by  the  Table 
on  a  road  from  I)ivona  (Co/iors)  to  Segodunum 
(Rodtz);  and  the  distance  from  Oivona  is  xv.  D'An- 
ville places  Varadetum  at  I'araw.which  is  on  the  road 
between  Cakon  and  Rodet;  but  tlie  distaocra  do  not 
agree.    Others  fix  the  site  at  Piujounkt.   [G.  L.] 

VARAE.     [Vaea.] 

VARAGRL     [Vebaori.] 

VARAR  (Obipne,  Ptol.  ii.  6.  §  5),  an  estuary  on 
the  E.  coast  of  Britannia  Barbara,  very  probably  the 
fttsKTA  Frith  of  Cromarty.  [T.  H.  D.] 

VABCIANl  (piapKuaioi).  a  tribe  in  Upper  Pan- 
Donia,  which  ia  mentioned  by  bjth  Pliny  (iii.  28) 
and  Ptolemy  (iL  15.  §  2),  but  of  which  nothing  u 
known,  except  that  it  probably  occupiMl  the  western 
portion  of  Slavonia.  [L.  S.] 

VAUCILENSES,  the  inhabitanU  of  a  town  of 
the  Carpetani  in  Hispania  Tarraconensls.  (Inter. 
in  Morales,  Ant.  pp.  17,  26,  28.)  The  modem 
Varala  still  contains  some  ruins  of  the  old 
town.  [T.  H.  U] 

VARDAEI  (Ot<vJ<ub^  Ptol.  iL  17.  f  8),  an 
Illyrian  tribe  dwelling  opposite  to  the  island  of 
Pharos  (cf.  Plin.  iii.  23.  s.  26).  By  Stnbo  they 
are  called  Ardiaei  ('AfiSiaiot,  vii.  p.  315).  In  the 
Epitome  of  Livy  (Ivi.)  they  are  said  to  have  been 
subdued  by  Ihu  coubul  Fulviu^  Klaccus.     [T.  U.  D.] 


VABU. 

VABDANES  (Oiyiirnt,  PtoL  v.  9  §§  5  ad 
28),  a  river  cf  Asiatic  Sannatia,  represtoited  as 
falling  into  the  Euxine  to  the  SW.  of  the  Attidtm. 
Probably,  however,  it  was  only  the  southem  arm 
of  the  latter,  the  present  JTti&aa.  (Ct  Ukert,  iiL 
pt.  ii.  p.  202.)    [ATnorrua]  [T.  H.  D.] 

VAKDO,  a  tributary  of  the  Rhone,  which  rises  in 
the  Cmnna.  and  is  formed'  by  two  bnncbes  naind 
respectively  Gordon  dAlait  and  Gankm  dAmAtat, 
from  the  namea  of  these  two  towns.  The  Vanfe 
flows  io  a  deep  valley,  and  passes  under  the  great 
Roman  aqueduct  now  named  Ptmt  d»  Gard,  below 
which  it  enters  the  JiJtdne  oo  the  west  bank,  near  a 
place  named  Conj.  The  name  Vardo  occurs  ia 
Sidooius  Apollinaris  ;  and  in  a  Latin  poem  of  thnc 
or  four  centuries'  later  date  the  name  is  Wanl<^ 
fran  which  the  modem  name  Gordon  io  famed, 
according  to  a  conunon  change  of  V  into  G.  [Va- 
poicrii.]  [G.  L.] 

VAROULI  (OiapSovKBt,  PtoL  iL  6.  §§  9,  66; 
BdfiJavXai,  Strab.  iii.  p.  162;  where  we  abo  leara 
that  at  an  earlier  period  they  were  called  Baptmi- 
Toi),  a  people  in  Hispania  Tarracooensis,  who  dwek 
westward  of  the  Vascones,  as  far  as  the  N.  coast  (in 
the  present  Gv^nucoa  and  Alma).  (Mela,  iiL  1; 
Plin.  iii.  3.  s.  4,  iv.  20.  s.  34.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

VARGICKNES  (OiVyWfsX  a  Geiman  tribe, 
between  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Ehenus  and  Usbs 
Abnoba,  that  is,  perhaps  between  the  Smir  and 
the  Rau/u  Alp.  (Ptol.  ii.  11.  §  9.)  [L.  &] 

VARIA.  \.(06apia:  Fwoi>aro),atownoftl>eSB- 
hines,  situated  m  the  valley  of  the  Anio,  oo  the  right 
bank  of  the  river,  about  8  miles  above  Tibnr.  'The 
name  is  oorraptly  written  in  most  editkws  of  Strabn 
Valeria  (OraXfpia).  for  which  there  is  oo  dauU 
that  we  should  read  Varia  (Oiapla,  Strab.  T.  p^  237; 
Kramer,  ad  he.).  Strabo  there  calls  it  a  Latin  dty. 
as  well  as  Caraeoli  and  Alba,  both  of  winch  w«n 
certainly  Aequian  towns,  and  snbeeqnently  iiic]iide4 
in  Latium.  But  Horace  speaks  of  it  as  the  town  t« 
which  the  peasantry  fVom  bis  Sabine  farm  and  the 
neighbouring  villages  used  to  resort  (Hor.  Ep.  L  14. 
3),  in  a  manner  that  certainly  seems  to  imply  that 
it  was  the  municipal  oentre  of  that  dbtrict,  and  if 
so,  it  must  have  then  been  reckoned  a  Sabine  town. 
It  is  not  mentioned  by  Pliny,  but  according  to  his 
limitation  was  certainly  included  among  the  Sabinei, 
and  not  in  Latium.  It  was  probably  never  a  large 
place,  thongb  the  remains  of  the  ancient  walls  still 
extant  ]nove  that  it  must  at  one  time  have  been  a 
fortified  town.  But  it  early  sank  into  a  mere  village; 
the  old  commentator  on  Horace  calls  it  **  Oppsdum 
in  Sebuiis  olim,  nunc  vicus  "  (SchoL  Cmq.  ad  L  c): 
and  hence  in  tlie  middle  sgea  it  came  to  be  called 
Vicus  Varia,  whence  its  modem  appellation  of  Kioo- 
roro.  It  isstill  a  considerable  village  of  above  1000 
inhabitants,  standing  on  a  hill  to  the  left  of  the  Via 
Valeria,  and  a  short  distance  above  the  Anio,  which 
flows  in  a  deep  valley  beneath.  The  Tabula  and  the 
old  commentary  on  Horace  both  place  it  8  miles 
above  Tibur,  which  is  very  nearly  exact-  (Tab,  PaU, 
Comm.  Cruq.  1.  c.) 

2.  Pliny  mentions  among  the  cities  of  Calabria  a 
place  called  Varia, "  ooi  cognomen  Apulae*  (iiL  11. 
s.  16)  ;  but  the  name  is  otherwise  nnknovrn,  and  it 
is  probable  that  we  should  read  "  Uria  ;"  the  place 
meant  being  apparently  the  same  that  is  called  by 
other  writers  Hyriaor  Uria  [Htuia].  [E.  H  B.] 

VA'RIA  (Ovopio,  Strab.  UL  p.  162  ;  Ointnia, 
Ptol.  ii.  6.  §  S5),  a  town  of  the  Berones  in  Hispania 
Tarracoaenisis,  situated  on  the  Iberus,  which  bat  he- 
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pin  to  be  navigable  (PUn.  U.  3.  s.  4),  and  wbere 
alao  tbe  main  road  throogh  Spain  crossed  the  rirer, 
between  Calagarra  and  Tritiam.  (/tin,  ArU.  p. 
393,  where,  under  the  name  of  Vi-rela,  the  same 
tnwii  is  undoubtedly  meant.)  Usually  identified 
with  Korea  (cf.  Florei,  Conteir.  p.  198),  thouj^h 
eome  have  songbt  it  at  Lojpnmo,  and  otheni  at  JUtf 
rillo  de  Hio  Leza.  [T.  H.  D.] 

VARIA'NA  (Bapi^a),  a  town  in  Lower  Moesia 
on  the  Danube,  was  the  garrison  of  a  portiun  of  tbe 
fifth  legion  and  of  a  squadron  of  horse.  (YC  Ant. 
p.  220;  Procop,  de  Aed.  \v.  6 ;  NotU.  Imp.,  where 
it  is  called  Vatjniana  and  Varina.)  Its  site  is 
marked  by  the  town  of  Orcaja  or  Otiaea.    [L.  S.] 

VARIANAE,  a  place  in  Pannonia,  on  tbe  road 
running  along  tbe  left  bank  of  the  Savus  from  Siscia 
to  Sinnium.  (/<.  Ant.  pp.  260,  265.)  Its  esact 
site  is  only  matter  of  cuujectnre,  f  L.  S.] 

VARl'NI,  a  German  tribe  mentioned  by  Pliny 
(iv.  28)  as  a  branch  of  the  Vindili  or  VandaH, 
vhile  Tacitus  (Cerm.  40)  speaks  of  them  as  be- 
longing to  the  Suevi.  But  tliey  must  have  occupied 
a  district  in  the  north  of  Germany,  not  far  bom 
tira  coast  of  the  Baltic,  and  are  probably  the  same 
as  the  Pbarodini  (tapt^ttrot)  of  Ptolemy  (ii.  11. 
§  13),  in  the  country  between  tlie  Cbalusus  and 
iliiiebus ;  it  is  highly  probable,  also,  that  the  Vami 
(OJoppoi)  of  Pnicopius  (5.  Goth.  ii.  15,  iii.  35, 
iv.  20,  &c.)  are  the  same  people  as  the  Varini. 
The  Viruni  (pilpovroi)  of  Ptolemy  (iL  11.  §  17), 
who  dwelt  north  of  the  Albis,  seem  to  have  been  a 
branch  of  the  Varini.  (Compi  Cassiod.  far.  iii.  3, 
where  they  are  called  Guami ;  Wersebe,  BachreS). 
der  Gail  zioitdun  Elbe,  Saale,  ^  p.  70.)    [L.  &] 

VABISTI.    [Nariscl] 

VAEUS  (OOapos),  a  river  which  the  ancient 
geographers  make  the  boundary  of  Gallia  and  Italia, 
as  it  is  now  the  boundary  of  France  and  Italy. 
(Mela,  ii.  4;  Ptol.  ii.  10.  §  1.)  It  is  only  the  lower 
part  of  the  Var  which  forms  the  boundary  between 
Italy  and  France.  The  river  gives  its  name  to  the 
French  department  of  Var,  tlie  eastern  limit  of  which 
is  the  lower  course  of  the  river  Var.  The  larger 
part  of  the  Var  is  in  the  Sardinian  territory.  It  is 
only  the  month  of  the  Var  which  Ptolemy  names 
when  he  fises  the  limit  between  Italy  and  Gallia 
Narbonensis.  D'Anville  remarks  on  the  line  of  Lu- 
can  (i.  404)  — 

"  Finis  et  Hesperiae  promote  limite  Varus  " — 

that  he  alludes  to  tlie  extension  of  the  honndary  of 
Italy  westward  from  the  summit  of  the  Alpis  Marl- 
tinia,  which  is  Italy's  natural  boimdary.  He  adds 
that  the  dependencies  of  the  province  of  the  Alpes 
Maritimae  comprehended  Cemenelium  (J^imiez)  and 
its  district,  which  are  on  the  Italian  side  of  the  Var 
and  east  of  Nicaea  (iVteza).  [Cemeneuum].  But 
D'Anville  may  have  mistaken  Lucan's  meaning,  who 
seems  to  allude  to  tbe  extension  of  tbe  boundary  of 
Italy  from  the  Bubicon  to  the  Varus^  as  Vibius  Se- 
quester says :  "  Varus  nunc  Galltam  dividit,  ante 
Kukicon  "  (ed.  Oberl.).  However,  the  critics  are  not 
agreed  about  this  pas.tage.  (D'Anville,  Notice,  ^c. ; 
Ukert,  GalUm,  p.  81.)  [G.  L.] 

VASADA  (Oudaaia'),  a  town  of  Lycaonia,  a 
little  to  the  south-west  of  Laodiceia  (Ptol.  v.  4. 
§  10;  Hierocl.  p.  675;  Cone.  C/taked.  p.  674, 
where  it  is  miswritten  OSaata;  Cone.  Conit.  iii. 
p.  675,  where  it  bears  the  name  of  'AiuroSa).  Its 
site  is  probably  marked  by  the  ruins  near  Channur 
Clumah,  between  Ilgua   aud  LaiUk,   (Hamilton, 
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Rueareha,  ii.  p.  190,  iu  the  Joum.  of  tie  lioy- 
Geogr.  Soc.  viii.  p.  144  ;  Kiepert,  in  Franz,  Fun/' 
Intchriftm,  p.  36.)  [L.  S.] 

VAS.\LAETUS  (Oi)a(r(C\aiTW  or  Oi!a<r(iA.(Tai' 
Spos,  Ptol.  iv.  3.  §§  18,  26),  a  mountain  at  the 
S.  boundary  of  the  Rcgio  Syrtica.  [T.  H.  D.] 

VASATAE.     [Cossio  or  Cossium.] 

VASATES.  It  is  probable  that  the  name  Va- 
sarii  in  Ptolemy  ( ii.  7.  §  15)  should  be  Vasatii,  as 
D'Anville  say*),  and  so  it  is  printed  in  some  Greek 
texts.  But  Pt>.>len\y  makes  them  border  on  the  Ga- 
bali  and  places  them  farther  north  than  Bordeaux, 
though  he  names  their  chief  town  Coesium.  The  Vo- 
cates  are  enumerated  by  Caesar  (B.  G.  iiL  23, 27) 
among  the  Aquitanian  peoples  who  submitted  to  P. 
Cntssus  in  b.  c.  56.  [Cossio  or  CossiuM.]   [G.L.] 

VA'SCONES  (OidffKwi-fS,  Strab.  iiL  pp.  155, 
116;  OinhKOKs,  Ptol.  ii.  8.  §§  10,  67),  a  people  in 
the  NE.  part  of  Uispania  Tanaconensis,  between  the 
Iberus  and  the  Pyrenees,  and  stretching  as  far  as  the 
N.  coast,  in  the  present  Navarre  and  Gu^macoa. 
Their  name  is  preserved  in  tbe  modem  one  of  the 
Batquet;  altliongb  that  people  do  not  call  themselves 
by  that  appellation,  but  EuscaJdunac,  their  country 
Euacaleria,  and  their  language  Eutcara.  (Ford's 
Handbook  of  Spain,  p.  557 ;  cf.  W.  r.  Humboldt, 
Untermch.  &c.  p.  54.)  They  went  into  battle  bare- 
beaded.  (Sil.  Ital.  iii.  358.)  They  passed  among 
the  Bomans  for  skilful  soothsayers.  (Lamp.  Akx. 
See.  27.)  Their  principal  town  was  Pumpelo 
(^Pamplona').  (Cf.  Malte-brun,  Moeiir*  et  U$iiget  dee 
ancient  Habitam  dEspagne,  p.  309.)  [T.H.  D.] 

VA'SCONUM  SALTUS,  the  W.  offshoot  of  the 
Pyrenees,  running  along  the  Mare  Cantabricum,  and 
named  after  tbe  Vascones,  in  whose  territory  it  was. 
(Plin.  iv.  20.  s.  34;  Auson.  Ep.  15.)  It  may  be 
more  precisely  defined  as  that  portion  of  the  chain 
now  called  Sierra  de  Orcamo,  S.  de  Augana,  and 
S.  Sgot,  forming  the  £.  part  of  the  Cantabriun 
chain.  [T.  H.  D.] 

VASIO  (OJwmSi':  Elh.  Vaaiensis),  a  town  of 
the  Vocoutii  in  Gallia  Narbonensis,  and  tlie  only 
town  which  Ptolemy  (iL  10.  §  17)  assigns  to  them. 
Vasio  is  mentioned  by  Mela  (ii.  5)  as  one  of  the 
richest  towns  of  the  Narbonensis ;  and  Pliny  (iii. 
4)  names  Vasio  and  Lucns  Augtuti  as  tbe  two 
chief  towns  of  the  Vocoutii.  'The  ethnic  name 
Vasiensis  appears  in  the  Notitia  of  the  Gallic  Pro- 
vinces (Civitas  Vasiensium),  and  in  inscriptions. 
The  pbce  is  Vaieon  in  the  department  of  Vaucliue, 
on  the  Ouveze,  a  branch  of  the  Rhone.  It  is  now  a 
small,  decayed  pbice ;  but  there  are  remains  which 
show  that  it  may  have  been  what  MeU  describes  it 
to  have  been.  The  ancient  remains  are  spread  over 
a  considerable  surface.  There  is  a  Roman  bridge 
of  a  single  arch  over  the  Ouvete,  which  still  forms 
the  only  cominmiication  between  the  town  and  the 
faubourg.  The  biidge  is  built  on  two  rocks  at  that 
part  of  the  river  where  the  mountains  which  shut  in 
the  bed  of  the  river  approacli  neai^t.  There  are 
also  the  remains  of  a  theatre  ;  the  semicircle  of  the 
cavea  is  clearly  traced,  and  the  line  of  the  proscenium 
is  indicated  by  some  stones  which  rise  above  the 
earth.  There  are  also  the  remains  of  a  qnay  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  which  was  destroyed  by  an  inun- 
dation in  1616.  The  qnay  was  jaerced  at  consider- 
able intervals  by  sewers  vrhich  carried  to  tbe  river 
tbe  water  and  filth  of  the  town :  these  sewers  are 
large  enough  for  a  man  to  stand  in  upright  There 
are  also  traces  of  the  aqueducts  which  brought  to 
the  towu  the  waters  of  the  great  spring  of  Grotaut. 
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(Breton,  Him.  dt  ta  Societi  Jiogak  det  AtOiqiKurm 

de  Framct,  torn.  zvL,  quotad  by  Bichard  et  Hoc- 
quart,  Gtude  dK  Vogagmr.)  [G-  L-] 

VATEDO,  in  Gsllia,  mentioned  in  tLe  Table, 
it  a  place  east  of  Bordeata,  sappooed  to  be  Vaira 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Bordogne,  a  branch  of  the 
CofoiuM.  [G.  L.] 

TATRENUS  (Samteno),  a  river  of  GallU 
Ciapadana,  ooe  of  the  aontbem  tribntaries  of  the 
Padoi.  It  had  its  aooroes  in  the  Apenninee,  flowed 
under  the  walla  of  Forum  ComeUi  (/moia),  and 
joined  the  louthem  bnuich  of  the  Fadns  (the 
Spineticnm  Oatinm)  not  far  from  ita  mouth,  for 
which  reaaoo  the  port  at  the  entrance  of  that  arm 
of  the  river  wa>  called  the  Portni  VatrenL  (Plin. 
iii.  16.  i.  20.)  The  S<mUmo  now  flows  into  the 
Po  di  Primaro  (the  modem  repreeeotatiTe  of  the 
Spinetic  branch), above  16  milee  from  its  month: 
bat  the  chanoels  of  both  are  in  this  part  artificiaL 
In  this  lower  part  of  ita  ooorae  it  most  always  have 
been  more  of  a  canal  than  a  river,  whence  Martial 
uses  its  name  as  typical  cf  a  sluggish  stream. 
(Martial,  ui.  67.  2.)  [E.H.B.] 

UBERAE,  a  nation  in  India  extra  Gangem,  roen- 
tiooed  by  Pliny  (tL  19.  s.  22).  It  possessed  a  large 
town  of  the  same  name.  It  it  not  poesible  to  deter- 
rains  Hs  exact  positioo;  bnt,  from  the  names  of  other 
natioos  mentioned  by  Pliny  in  connection  with  the 
tJberse,  it  it  probable  that  this  people  lived  near  the 
mouths  of  the  BraJum^tHra.  [V.] 

U'BII  (OMuii),  a  German  people  who  in  Cae- 
tai's  time  Uved  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Rhine  and 
opposite  to  the  Treviri,  for  Caesar  having  made  ha 
bridge  in  the  country  oif  the  Treiiii  pueed  over  into 
the  country  of  the  Ubii.  Owing  to  their  proximity 
to  the  Rhine  they  were  somewhat  more  civilised  than 
the  other  Germans,  being  much  visited  by  mer- 
chants and  accustomed  to  Gallic  numnera  (A  G. 
iv.  3,  18,  VL  39,  SS).  The  Sigambri  were  the 
neighbours  of  the  Ubii  on  the  north.  The  Saevi 
were  preaiing  tlie  Ubii  hard,  when  the  Ubii  applied 
to  Caesar  for  help:  they  gave  him  hostages,  and 
offered  to  supply  hira  with  a  lai^  nnmber  of  boats 
to  cross  the  river,  from  which  we  may  infer  that  they 
were  accnstomed  to  navigate  the  Rhine.  (B.  G.  iv. 
16.)  In  the  time  of  Augustus  (Strab.  iv.  p.  194), 
the  nation  crossed  the  Rhine,  and  Agrippa  assigned 
them  Unds  on  the  west  bank  of  the  river,  the  policy 
of  the  Romans  being  to  strengthen  the  Rhenish 
frontier  against  the  rest  of  the  Germans.  (Tsdt. 
Gtrm.  c  28,  Anaal  zii.  27;  Sneton.  Aug.  c  21.) 
In  the  new  territory  of  the  Ubii  was  Colooia  Agrip- 
pina  {CUn),  and  hence  the  people  bad  the  name  of 
Agrippinenses,  which  was  one  of  the  causes  why  the 
Germans  east  of  the  RSiine  hated  them.  They 
were  considered  as  truton  to  their  country,  who 
had  assumed  a  new  name.  (Tacit.  Biit.  iv.  28.) 
North  of  the  Ubii  on  the  west  side  of  the  Rhine 
were  the  Gngemi  [Guobrmi];  and  south  of  them 
were  the  Treviri.  [Golohia  Aobippisa  ;  Aba 
UsioRim.]  [G.  L.] 

UBIO'RUM  ARA.    [Aka  UBioBim.] 

UBISCL    [BrrcBioKS  Viviscl] 

U'CENA  {oeKtm),  a  town  of  the  tribe  of  the 
Trocmi  in  Galatia.  (PtoL  v.  4.  §  9.)        [L.  &] 

UCEMI,  a  people  of  Gallia  Narbonensis,  who  an 
mentioned  in  the  trophy  of  the  Alps  quoted  by 
Pliny  (iii.  20),  and  placed  between  the  Heduli 
and  Caturiges.  The  site  of  these  people  is  tmcer- 
tain.  D'Anville  supposes  that  they  were  in  that 
part  of  the  moontaio  region  of  the  Alps  wliich  «on- 
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tunt  the  boorg  (FOitcou.  Bnt  other  gcngimphen 
place  them  in  ibe  district  of  Owe,  or  near  Hvo,  both 
of  which  places  are  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river 
Romaidie,  which  flows  into  the  Drac,  a  bimncfa  of 
the  /wre.     (Ukert,  Goffioi,  p.  317.)       [G.  L.] 

UCETIA,  in  Gallia  Narbonensis,  north  of  A'bws. 
This  pUoe  is  known  only  from  the  Roman  icmaiBt 
which  have  been  discovered  there,  and  finm  the 
inscription  vcetiae  en  a  stone  found  at  A'ftaet. 
The  place  is  Ueet,  north  of  the  river  Gordon,  from 
which  place  the  water  was  brought  to  Nhtet  by  the 
aqoeduct  over  the  Gartkm.  [NEMAiram^J  ^o>* 
appears  in  the  Notitia  of  the  Provinces  of  Gallis 
under  the  name  of  Castmm  Uceciense.  Ucetia  was 
a  bishopric  as  early  as  the  middle  of  the  fifih  cen- 
tury. [G.  !_] 

UCHALICCENSES  (OOxoXwhis,  PtoL  iv.  6. 
§  20),  an  Aethiopian  tribe  in  the  interior  of  Li- 
bya. [T.  H.  D.] 

UCHEIHERIUH(Oix«M><ov.  Promp-A  OoO. 
iv.  14X  •  moimtain  fortrees  in  the  Begio  Lazua,  in 
Colchis.  [T.  H.  D.] 

UCIA  (Ofoio,  Ptol.  iL  4.  §  13),  a  town  of  tin 
Tnrdetani  in  Lusitania.  [T.  H.  D.] 

UCLENSE,  a  town  in  Hisptoia  Baetica,  on  the 
road  from  Cordnba  to  Castula  {Itin.  Ant  p.  403.) 
Variously  identified  with  Marmoiejo,  Amkgar,  and 
5.  Attm.  [T.  H.  D.] 

UCUBIS,  a  place  in  Hispania  Baetica,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Corduba  and  the  FInmen  Sslsum. 
(Hirt  B.  H.  7.)  According  to  Ukert  (ii.  pt.  L  p. 
361 )  between  Ontia  and  AtUequera.       [T.  H.  D 1 

UCULTUNIACUM.    [CnBOiA.] 

UDAE  (OiScu,  Ptol.  V.  9.  §  23X  a  people  <f 
Asiatic  Sarmatia  on  the  Caspian  sea.  They  are 
probably  the  people  mentioned  under  the  name  it 
Udini  by  Pliny  (vi.  12.  s.  IS).  They  appear  to  have 
derived  their  name  from  the  river  Udoo.    [T.  H.  D.] 

UDON  {OfHtr,  Ptol.  V.  9.  §  12),  a.  river  rf 
Asiatic  Sarmatia,  which  rises  in  the  Caocasos  and 
falls  into  the  Caspian  sea  between  the  Rha  and  the 
Alonta.     Most  probably  the  modem  Kuma.   [i.  &] 

UDUBA.     [TtTBUUS.] 

UDUKA  (OCJoupo,  PtoL  ii  6.  §  72),  a  town  rf 
the  Jacoetani  in  ffispania  Tamccoenais,  probably 
the  modem  Cardona.  [T.  B.  D.l 

VECTA  or  VECTIS  (0*i|irTfj,  PtoL  ii.  3.  §  33X 
an  island  on  the  S.  coast  of  Britannia  Romana,  lying 
opposite  to  the  Poitns  Magnus  (^Porttwtoutk').  It 
was  known  to  the  Romans  before  tbeir  conqnest  of 
Britain,  through  the  Msssiliots,  who  had  here  a  sta- 
tion for  tbeir  tin  trade.  (Diod.  v.  22,  38.)  At 
that  time  the  channel  between  the  island  and  the 
mainland  become  almost  dry  at  ebb  tide,  so  that  the 
Britons  carried  their  tin  in  carts  to  the  island.  It 
was  first  oonqnered  by  Vespasian,  iu  the  reign  of 
Claudint.  (Suet.  Feq>.4.)  Now  the  lak  of  Wi^ 
(Cf.  /(M.  Ant.  p.  509;  Eum.  Pern.  Const  15;  Mela, 
iii.  6;  Plin.  iv.  16.  s.  30.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

VECTURIONES,  a  subdivirion  of  the  Pictt  in 
Britannia  Barbara,  according  to  Ammianns  (zxviL 
8).  [T.  H.  D.] 

VEDIANTn  (CtfeSuiiTuu,  PtoL  iii  1.  §  41),  a 
Lignrian  tribe,  who  inhabited  the  foot  of  the  Maritime 
Alps  near  the  mouth  of  the  Var.  Both  Pliny  (m,  S. 
t.  7)  and  Ptulemy  assign  to  them  the  town  of  Geme- 
nelium  or  Cimiez  near  Nice:  the  latter  also  includes 
in  tiieir  territory  Sanitinm ;  bnt  this  mnst  certainly 
be  a  mistake,  that  town,  which  answers  to  the  modem 
&iies,  being  far  off  to  the  NW.  (D'AnviUe,  Gtvgr. 
da  GauU*,  p.  682.)  [E.  B.  B.] 
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VEDIKUM  (UfUae),  a  citjr  of  VenetU,  mentioned 
onl^  bj  Pliny  (iiL  19.  8.  23)  among  the  mnnicl- 
filitiea  tf  that  coonti;.  It  waa  situated  in  the 
plain  of  the  Carni,  1 1  miles  W.  of  Ciridale  (Foram 
Julii),  ud  22  NNW.  of  Aqoileia.  In  PUn/s  time 
it  na  apparently  an  iuconiiidenible  place,  but  rose 
into  importance  in  the  middle  ages,  and  a  now  a 
flomiahing  and  popalooa  city,  and  the  capital  of  the 
whole  province  of  the  Frmii.  Many  HSS.  of  Pliny 
write  the  name  Nedinates,  which  luu  been  adopted 
both  by  Hardain  and  fillig,  bat  it  ig  probable  that 
the  old  reading  Vedinates  ie  correct     [E.  H.  B.] 

VEDRA  {Otiiipa,  Ptol.  il  3.  §  6),  a  river  in  the 
N.  part  of  the  E.  coast  cf  Britannia.  The  name 
wooid  had  us  (o  the  conclusion  that  it  is  the  ifeor 
(Camden,  p.  944),  yet  Horsley  (p.  103)  and  otbera 
have  taken  it  to  be  the  Tgita.  [T.  H.  D.] 

V£GIA  (Oi!«Tla  or  Overta),  or  VaoiCM  (PUn. 
iii.  SI.  s.  25),  •  town  of  LibomU,  the  preaeDt 
Vmo.  [T.H.D.1 

VEGISTUM  (pUyivror),  or,  as  some  read,  V»- 
testom  (Oi<T«rT«v),  a  town  of  Galatia,  in  the 
territory  of  the  Tolietobogi,  between  Mounts  Didymns 
and  Celaenos  (PtoL  r.  4.  §  7),  is  perhaps  the  same 
place  as  the  Vetissnm  of  the  Peotinger  Table.  [L.  S.] 
VEII  (Odqtoi,  Strab.  t.  p^  326;  Oiiof,  Dionys.  H. 
ii.S4:£<A.  Veiente8,CicX>k>.L44;  Liv.i.  15,  &&: 
A^.  Veins  (trisyl.),  Propert.  it.  10.  31),  an  ancient 
and  purely  Toscan  city  of  Etruria.  According  to 
Featus  {ap.  P.  Diac  a.  v.)  Veia  was  an  Oecan  word, 
and  signified  a  waggon  (planstmm);  but  there  is 
nothing  to  show  that  this  was  the  etymology  of  the 
name  of  the  town. 

Among  the  earlier  Italian  topographers,  a  great 
direreity  of  opinion  prevuled  respecting  the  site  of 
Veil     Nardini  was  the  first  writer  who  placed  it  at 
the  present  Itola  Famete,  the  oorrectuess  <i  which 
view  is  now  oniTersally  admitted.  The  distance  of  that 
spot  nurthwaids  from  Borne  agrees  with  the  distance 
antdgned  by  Dionysios  of  Balicaraassus  (L  c.)  to  Veil, 
namely,  "aboat  100  stadia,"  which  is  confirmed  by 
the  Tabula  Peut.,'  where  it  is  set  down  at  12  milee. 
In  Livy,  indeed  (v.  4),  it  h  mentioned  as  being 
"  within  the  20th  milestone  f  bat  this  is  in  a  speech 
of  App.  Claudius,  when  the  orator  is  using  round 
numbers,  and  not  solicitous  about  strict  accuracy; 
whilst  the  two  writers  before  cited  are  professedly 
giving  the  exact  distance.    Nor  can  the  authority  i^ 
Kutrvpiiu  (L  4),  who  places  Veii  at  18  miles  from 
Kome,  be  admitted  to  invalidate  the  testimony  of  these 
nuthors,  aince  Eutropius  is  notoriously  incorrect  in 
particoliua  of  this  description.    There  are  other  cir- 
cumstancee  which  tend  to  show  that  Jtola  Famete 
ui  the  aite  of  ancient  Veii.    Thus  the  Tab.  Penting. 
further  indicates  that  the  city  lay  on  the  Via  Cassia. 
Now  following  that  road  for  a  distance  of  about  12 
inileii  from  Itome,  the  locality  not  only  exactly  cor- 
responds with  the  description  of  Dionysiua,  but  also 
the  renukins  of  cit,^  walla  and  sepuluhres,  und  traces 
of  roauls  in  various  directions,  have  been  found  there. 
Moreover  at  the  aame  spot  were  discovered,  in  the 
year  1810,  stones  bearing  inscriptions  which  reUted 
ea;clusively  to  Veil  and  Uie  Veientines. 

We  know  Uttle  of  the  history  of  Veii  but  what 
concemH  the  wars  it  waged  with  the  Romans.  It  is 
called  by  Eutropius  (i.  20),  "  civitas  antiquissima 
Ilalioe  atqne  diiisaima,"  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  it  waa  in  a  floiuishing  state  at  the  time  of  the 
foandation  of  Rome.  At  that  period  the  Etruscan, 
or  Veientine,  territny  waa  separated  from  the  Latin 
by  the  river  Albnla,  afterwards  called  Tiberis  ;  and 
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consequently  neither  the  Mnns  Vaticanns  nor  Jani- 
culenaia  then  belonged  to  the  Romans.  (Liv.  L  3.) 
To  the  SW.  of  Kome  it  extended  along  the  right  bank 
of  the  Tiber  down  to  the  sea,  where  it  contained  some 
Salinas,  or  salt-works,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river. 
(Dionys.  ii  65.)  The  district  immediately  opposite 
to  Rome  seems  to  have  been  called  Septem  Pagi  (/i.). 
On  the  N.  of  Rome  the  territory  of  Veii  must  at  one 
time  have  extended  as  far  as  Mount  Soracte,  suice 
the  ager  Capenatis  belonged  to  it,  Capena  being  a 
colony  of  Veii  (Cato,!^.  Sen.  Aen.  vii.  697);  though 
in  the  history  of  the  wars  between  Borne  and  Veii, 
Capena  appears  as  an  independent  city.  [Oapema, 
VoL  I.  p^  604.]  On  the  MW.  it  may  protably  have 
stretched  as  far  as  the  Mens  Ciminas ;  but  here,  as 
well  as  more  to  the  S.,  its  limits  are  tmcertain,  and 
all  we  know  is  that  in  the  Utter  direction  it  must 
have  been  bounded  by  the  territory  of  Caere.  (Cf. 
Mtiller,  Etrmher,  ii.  2.  p.  1,  &c)  The  ager  Veiena 
is  stigmatised  by  Horace  and  others  as  producing  an 
execrable  sort  of  red  wine  {Sat.  a.  3.  143;  cf.  Pers. 
V.  147  I  Mart.  i.  103.  9,  il  63.  4,  Ac.).  We  learn 
from  Dionysius  (ii.  54)  that  the  city  was  of  about 
the  same  size  as  Athens,  and  therefore  nearly  as 
large  as  Rome  within  the  walls  of  Servius.  [Boma, 
VoL  IL  p.  756.] 

The  political  oonstitntion  of  Veii,  like  that  of  tlie 
other  Etruscan  cities,  seems  originally  to  have  been 
republican,  though  probably  aristocratically  repub- 
lican, with  magistrates  annually  elected.  It  was 
perhaps  their  vicinity  to  ambitious  and  aspiring  Rome, 
and  the  constant  wars  which  they  had  to  wage  with 
that  city,  that  induced  the  Veientines  to  adopt  the 
form  of  an  elective  monarchy,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
diasensiona  occasioned  by  the  election  of  annual  ma- 
gistrates tmder  their  original  constitution,  and  thus 
to  be  enabled,  under  a  single  leader,  to  act  with  mora 
rigour  abroad ;  but  this  step  procored  them  the  ill- 
will  of  the  rest  of  the  Etruscan  confederacy  (Liv.  v, 
1,  cf.  iv.  17).  Monarchy,  however,  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  permanent  among  them ;  and  we  only 
know  the  names  of  two  or  three  of  their  kings,  as 
Tolumoius  (t6.),  Propertius  (Serv.  Aen.  vii.  697), 
and  Morrius  {lb.  viii.  285). 

The  first  time  that  the  Veientes  appear  in  history 
is  m  the  war  which  they  waged  with  Romulus  in 
order  to  avenge  the  captnre  of  their  colony,  Fidenae. 
According  to  the  narrative  of  Livy,  this  war  was 
terminated  by  one  decisive  battle  in  which  Romnlus 
was  victorious  (i.  15);  but  Dionysius  (ii.  54,  seq.) 
speaks  of  two  engagements,  and  represents  the  Ro- 
mans as  gaining  the  second  by  a  stratagem.  Both 
these  writers,  however,  agree  with  regard  to  the  r^ 
suits  of  the  campaign.  The  Ices  of  the  Veientines 
waa  BO  terrible,  both  in  the  battle  and  in  the  snb- 
aeqnent  flight,  in  which  numbers  of  them  were 
drowned  in  attempting  to  swim  the  Tiber,  that  they 
were  constrained  to  sue  for  peace.  The  terms  im- 
posed npon  them  by  Romulus  show  the  decisive 
nature  of  his  victory.  They  were  compelled  to  sur- 
render that  part  of  their  territory  in  the  neighbonr- 
hood  of  Borne  called  Septem  Pagi,  probably  from  its 
containing  seven  rillagea ;  to  give  up  the  salt-worka 
which  they  possessed  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber ; 
and  to  provide  50  hoetagee  as  security  for  the  due 
execution  of  the  treaty.  On  these  conditKms  they 
obtained  a  peace  for  100  years,  with  the  restoration 
of  their  prisoners ;  though  such  of  the  latter  as  pre- 
ferred to  remain  at  Rome  were  presented  with  tlie 
freedom  of  the  dty  and  lands  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Tiber.    The  district  of  Septem  Pagi  thus  acquir<4 
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probably  oomprdicaded  the  Vatican  and  Janicniaii 
bilk,  and  became  the  seat  of  the  Sth  Booian  tribe, 
tlie  Komilia  or  Bomulia.  (Varr.  L.  L.  r.  9.  §  65, 
Mail.;  Paul.  ap.  Fat.  s.  v.  Romulia  Trib.) 

Tfaia  fcaoe  seeuu  to  bare  lasted  about  60  or  70 
jeara,  when  war  again  broke  out  between  the  Vei- 
entiDee  and  Bomana  in  the  reipi  of  Tolloa  Hoetilias, 
and  this  time  alio  on  account  of  Fidenae,  which  ap- 
pears to  hare  become  a  Roman  colunjr  after  its  cap- 
ture bj  Bomolns.  The  caose  of  the  war  was  the 
treacherous  conduct  of  the  FiJenates  doring  the 
Roman  8truj;f;)e  with  Alba.  When  called  to  accoont, 
tixej  refused  to  giro  any  explanation  of  their  conduct, 
and  procured  the  assistance  of  tlie  Veientines.  Tnllns 
crosMd  the  Anio  (TereroM)  with  a  Urge  army,  and 
the  battle  which  took  phue  at  a  spot  between  that 
rirer  and  the  town  of  Fidenae  was  the  most  obstinate 
and  bloody  which  had  yet  been  recorded  in  the  Boman 
annals.  Tullus,  however,  gained  a  signal  victory 
over  the  Fidenatea  and  their  alliea  the  Veientines. 
The  battle  is  remarkable  for  the  vows  made  by  Tul- 
lus, of  twelve  SaUan  priests,  and  of  temples  to  Pavor 
and  Pallor.  These  were  the  second  set  of  Sulians, 
«r  these  attached  to  the  woraiiip  of  Quirinns  [ef. 
BoMA,  f.  829] ;  and  the  appmpriateneas  of  the  row 
will  be  perceived  when  we  consider  that  the  Fidenatea, 
in  their  answer  to  the  Bomans,  had  asserted  that  all 
their  engagements  towards  Rome  had  expired  on  the 
death  of  that  deified  hers.  (Lir.  L  37 ;  Dionys.  iii. 
88,  sqq.) 

The  war  was  renewed  tmder  Ancus  Uarcins  by 
forays  eo  boUi  aides,  which,  however,  seem  to  have 
been  begun  by  the  Veientines.  Ancus  overllirew 
them  in  two  pitched  battles,  the  hut  of  which  was 
dectsire.  The  Veientines  were  obliged  to  surrender 
all  the  tract  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber  called 
the  Silva  Maesia.  The  Raman  dominicn)  was  now 
extended  as  Cu:  aa  the  aea ;  and  in  order  to  secure 
these  cooqueats,  Ancoa  founded  the  colony  of  Ostia 
at  the  month  of  the  Tiber.  (Lir.  L  33;  Dionys. 
iii  41.) 

The  next  time  that  we  find  the  Veientines  in  col- 
lision with  Rome,  they  had  to  contend  with  a  leader 
of  their  own  nation.  L.  Tarquinius,  an  emigrant 
from  Tarquinii  to  Rome,  had  distinguished  himself 
in  the  wan  d  Ancus  Marcius  against  Veil,  and  was 
now  in  possession  of  tlie  Roman  suveieignty.  The 
Veientines,  however,  eo  this  occasion  did  not  stand 
alona,  bat  were  assisted  by  the  other  Etruscan  cities, 
who  complained  of  insults  and  injuries  received  from 
Tarquin.  The  Veientines,  na  luual,  were  discomfited, 
and  so  tborougbly,  that  they  did  not  dare  to  leave 
their  dty,  but  were  the  helpless  spcctston  of  the 
devastation  committed  on  their  lands  by  the  Romans. 
The  war  was  tenninated  by  Tarqoin's  brilliant  vic- 
tory at  Eretus,  which  enabled  him  to  claim  the 
sovereignty  of  all  Etnuia,  leaving,  however,  the  differ- 
ent cities  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  own  rights  and 
privileges.  It  waa  on  this  occasion  that  Tarquin  is 
said  to  have  introduced  at  Borne  the  institution  al 
the  twelve  lictors  and  their  fasces,  emblems  of  the 
servitude  of  the  twelve  Etruscan  cities,  as  well 
as  the  other  Etruscan  insignia  of  royalty.  (Dionys. 
iii.  57 ;  Flor.  L  5.)  It  should  be  observed  that  <m 
this  subject  the  accounts  are  very  various  ;  and  sdme 
have  even  doubted  the  whule  story  of  this  Etruscan 
conquest,  because  Livy  does  nut  mention  iL  That 
Imtorian,  however,  when  he  speaks  of  the  resumption 
of  the  war  under  Servius  Tullins,  includes  the  other 
Etruscans  with  the  Veientines,  as  parties  to  the  truce 
which  had  expired  ("  bellum  com  Veientibus  (jam 
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enim  indntine  eziennt)  a&itqm  Einaat  nunplnm,'' 
i.  42),  although  the  Etruscans  had  not  been  con- 
oemed  in  the  but  Veientine  war  he  bad  reccided. 
(Of.  Dionys.  iv.  27.)  This  war  luder  Servius  ToUioa 
was  the  but  waged  with  the  Veientines  during  the 
tegal  period  of  Rome. 

When  the  second  Tarquin  was  expelled  from  Bom^ 
the  Etmscaiis  endeavoured  to  restore  him.  Vai  and 
Tarquinii  were  the  two  most  forward  cities  in  tlie 
league  formed  for  this  purpose.  The  first  battle, 
wbii'h  took  place  near  the  Silvia  Araia,  was  bhoidy 
but  indedsire,  though  the  Romans  claimed  a  dubioas 
victory.  But  the  Etmscans  having  obtained  the 
assistance  of  Poreena,  Lan  of  Clnsium,  the  Bomaiw 
were  completely  worsted,  and,  at  the  peace  which 
ensued,  were  compelled  to  restore  to  the  Veientines 
all  the  territory  which  had  been  wrested  firoui  tbem 
by  Romulus  and  Ancus  Harciua.  This,  however, 
Ponena  shortly  afterwards  restored  to  the  Bntnant, 
out  of  gratitude  for  the  hospitality  which  they  had 
displayed  towards  the  retnnant  of  the  Etruacan  army 
after  the  defeat  of  his  son  Amns  at  Aricia.  (Uv.  ii 
6— IS;  Dicmys.  v.  14,  sqq.;  Pint.  PubL  19.) 

The  Veientines  oould  ill  brook  being  deprived  of 
this  territory;  but,  whilst  the  influence  ot  Pccsena  and 
his  family  prevailed  in  the  Etruscan  League,  th^  le- 
mained  quiet.  After  his  death  the  war  again  broke  out, 
B.  o.  483.  For  a  year  or  two  it  was  a  kind  oi  border 
war£u«  characterised  by  mntiud  depredations.  But  in 
axi.  481,  after  a  general  congress  of  the  Etnucana,a 
great  number  of  volunteers  joined  the  Veientines,  and 
matters  began  to  assume  a  more  serious  aspect.  In 
the  first  encounters  the  Romans  were  unsucccatofol, 
cliiefly  through  a  mutiny  of  the  soldiers.  They  i«em 
to  have  been  disheartened  by  their  ill  sncoess  ;  their 
army  was  inferior  in  number  to  that  of  the  Veientines,, 
and  they  endeavoured  to  decline  an  engagement.  Bat 
the  insults  of  the  enemy  incensed  the  Roman  soldiny 
to  snch  a  degree  that  they  insisted  oo  being  led  Is 
battle.  The  contest  was  long  and  bloody.  The 
Etruscans  at  one  tune  were  in  possessioa  of  tbe  R>- 
man  camp ;  but  it  was  recovonl '  by  the  valour  cf 
Titus  Siccius.  The  Romans  lost  a  vast  number  cf 
officers,  amongst  whom  were  the  consul  Manhos, 
Q.  Fabius,  who  had  been  twice  consul,  together 
with  many  tribunes  and  centurioas.  It  was  a 
drawn  batUe ;  yet  the  Romans  claimed  the  rictofy, 
because  diuing  the  nigbt  the  Etruscans  abandoonl 
their  camp,  which  was  sacked  by  the  Romans  on  the 
following  day.  But  the  surviving  consul,  M.  FaUas 
VibuUnns,  on  bis  return  to  Rome,  refused  a  triumph, 
and  abdicated  his  office,  the  duties  of  which  he  was 
prevented  from  discharging  by  the  eeveri^  of  his 
wounds.     (Dionys.  ix.  5,  sqq.;  Liv.  ii.  4S — (7.) 

Shortly  after  this,  the  Vaentines,  finding  that  they 
were  unable  to  cope  with  the  Romans  in  the  open 
field,  adopted  a  most  annoying  system  of  warfare. 
When  the  Roman  army  appeared,  they  shut  them- 
selves up  within  their  walls;  bet  no  sooner  had 
the  legions  retired,  than  they  came  forth  and  scoured 
the  country  up  to  the  very  gates  of  Rome.  The 
Fabian  family,  which  had  given  so  many  cousuls  to 
Rome,  and  which  had  taken  so  prominent  a  part  in 
the  late  war,  now  came  fbrwai^  and  ofiered  to  re- 
lieve tbe  commonwealth  from  this  harassing  annoy- 
ance. The  whole  family  appeared  before  the  senate, 
and  by  tlie  month  of  their  chief,  Caeso  Fabius,  then 
consul  for  the  third  time,  declared,  that,  as  a  con- 
tinual rather  than  a  Urge  guard  was  required  for 
tbe  Veientine  war,  they  were  willing  to  undertake 
the  duty  and  to  maintain  the  mi^jeity  of  tbe  Ronaa 
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nnme,  without  calling  npon  the  state  for  either  sol- 
diers or  money.  The  senate  thanlcfully  accepted 
the  ofier.  On  the  following  morning  306  Fabii  met 
in  the  Testibnie  of  the  consal's  honse.  As  they 
passed  through  the  city  to  the  place  of  their  des- 
tination, they  stopped  at  the  capitol  and  offered  up 
TOWS  to  the  gods  for  the  snccess  of  their  enterprise. 
Then  they  passed  ont  of  Rome  by  the  right  arch  of 
the  Porta  Carmentalis,  and  proceeded  straight  to  the 
river  Cremera,  where  there  was  a  spot  tliat  seemed 
adapted  by  nature  as  a  fortress  for  their  little  gar- 
rison. It  appears,  however,  that  the  Fabii  were 
accompanied  by  their  clients  and  adherents,  and 
the  whole  band  probably  amounted  to  3000  or  4000. 
(Dionys.  ix.  15;  P.  Diac.  ».  v.  Scelerata  Porta.) 
The  place  which  they  chose  as  the  station  of  their 
garrison  was  a  precipitous  hill  wliich  seemed  to 
have  been  cnt  and  isolated  by  art;  and  they  further 
strengthened  it  with  entrenchments  and  towers. 
The  spot  has  been  identified  with  great  probability 
by  Nardini,  and  aubseqnently  by  other  topographers, 
with  a  precijiitons  hill  about  6  miles  firom  Borne,  on 
the  left  of  the  Via  Flaminia,  where  it  is  traversed 
by  tlie  Cremera  (now  the  FafcAo),  and  on  the 
right  bank  of  that  stream.  It  is  the  height  which 
commands  the  present  Oiteria  deUa  Vakhetta. 
(Nibby,  Dintorm  di  Roma,  vol.  iii.  p.  399;  Dennis, 
iHrttria,  vol.  i.  p.  43.) 

The  position  here  taken  np  by  the  Fabii  not  only 
enabled  them  to  put  a  complete  stop  to  the  ma- 
nnding  expeditions  of  the  Veientines,  but  even  to 
commit  depredations  themselves  on  the  territory  of 
Veil.  The  Veientines  having  made  many  vain  at- 
tempts to  dislodge  them,  at  length  implored  the 
snccoar  of  the  Etruscans;  but  the  Fabii  on  their 
side  were  supported  by  a  consular  army  under  Ae- 
milius,  and  the  Veientines  and  their  allies  were  de- 
feated. This  success  rendered  the  Fabii  still  more 
enterprising.  After  occupying  their  fortress  two 
years  with  impunity  they  began  to  extend  their 
excursions;  tmd  the  Veientines  on  their  side 
sought  to  draw  them  onwards,  in  which  they  at 
length  succeeded.  By  a  feigned  flight,  they  en- 
ticed the  Fabii  into  an  ambuscade  and  slew  them, 
13tb  Feb.  B. o.  476.  (Ov.  Faet.  ii.  195,  sqq.;  Liv. 
iL  48—50;  Dioaya.  Ix.  16 — 19;  Florus,  i.  12,  &c) 

Elated  with  this  success,  tne  Veientines,  united 
with  the  Etruscans,  now  marched  towards  Rome 
and  pitched  their  camp  on  the  Janiculan  hill,  at  a 
distance  of  only  6  stadia  from  the  city.  Thence  pass- 
ing the  Tiber,  they  penetrated  as  far  as  the  ancient 
temple  of  Hope,  which  stood  near  the  modem  Porta 
Maggiore.  Here  an  indecisive  action  took  place, 
which  was  renewed  at  the  Porta  Collina  with  the 
same  result;  but  two  engagements  of  a  more  de- 
cisive character  on  the  Janiculan  hill  obliged  the 
allied  army  to  retreat.  In  the  following  year  the 
Veientines  allied  themselves  with  the  Sabines,  but 
were  completely  defeated  under  the  walls  of  their 
own  city  by  the  consul  Pub.  Valerius.  The  war 
was  brought  to  a  termination  in  the  following  year, 
in  the  consulship  of  C.  Hanlius,  who  concluded  with 
them  a  truce  of  40  years,  the  Veientines  engaging 
to  pay  a  tribute  in  com  and  money.  (Liv.  ii 
51 — 54;  Dionys.  ix.  23,  sqq.) 

But  such  terms  were  merely  nominal,  and  in  a 
few  years  hostilities  were  renewed.  We  hear  of 
some  forays  made  by  the  Veientines  in  B.  c  442 
(Liv.  iv.  1);  but  there  was  no  regular  war  till 
seven  years  later,  when  the  Vaentines,  who  were  at 
that  time  governed  by  Lars,  or  King,  Tolumnius, 
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excited  the  Roman  colony  Fidenae  to  rebel ;  and  in 
order  completely  to  compromise  the  Fidenates,  To- 
Inmnius  ordered  them  to  slay  the  Roman  ambas- 
sadors who  bad  been  despatched  to  demand  an 
explanation.  Both  sides  flew  to  arms;  one  or  two 
obstinate  engagements  ensued;  but  the  allies  who 
had  been  joined  by  the  Falisci  also,  were  overthrown 
in  a  decisive  battle  under  the  walls  of  Fidenae,  in 
which  Tolumnius  was  killed  by  the  Roman  military 
tribune,  A.  Cornelius  Coesus.  (Liv.  iv.  17 — 19; 
cf.  Propcrt.  iv.  10.  22,  sqq.) 

Three  years  afterwards,  Rome  being  afflicted  with 
a  severe  pestilence,  the  Veientines  and  Fidenates 
were  emboldened  to  march  upon  it,  and  encamped 
before  the  Porta  Collina;  but  on  the  appearance  of 
a  Roman  army  under  the  dictator  Aulus  Servilius, 
they  retreated.  Servilius  having  pursued  and  routed 
them  near  Nomentnm,  marched  to  Fidenae,  which 
he  at  length  succeeded  in  taking  by  means  of  a 
cunicolus  or  mine.     (Liv.  iv.  22.) 

Although  the  Veientines  obtained'a  truce  after 
this  event,  yet  they  soon  violated  it,  and  began  to 
commit  depredations  in  the  Roman  territory,  b.  c. 
427;  and  even  defeated  a  Roman  army  whose  ope- 
rations had  been  paralysed  through  the  dissensions 
of  the  three  military  tribnnes  who  comtnanded  it. 
The  Fidenates  now  rose  and  massacred  all  the  Ro- 
man colonists,  and  again  allied  themselves  with  the 
Veientines,  who  had  also  enlisted  a  great  number 
of  Etruscan  volunteers  in  their  service.  These 
events  occasioned  great  alarm  at  Rome.  Mamercus 
Aemilius  was  created  dictator,  and,  inarching  against 
the  enemy,  encamped  in  the  peninsula  farmed  by 
the  confluence  of  the  Anio  and  the  Tiber.  Between 
this  spot  and  Fidenae  a  desperate  battle  was  fought: 
stratagems  were  employed  on  both  sides;  but  at 
length  the  allies  were  completely  defeated,  and  tlie 
Romans  entered  the  gates  of  Fidenae  along  with  the 
flying  enemy.  The  city  was  sacked  and  destroyed 
and  the  inhabitants  sold  as  slaves;  but  on  the  other 
hand  the  Romans  granted  the  Veientines  a  truce 
of  20  years.     (Liv.  iv.  31 — 35.) 

At  the  expiration  of  this  truce,  the  Romans  re- 
solved to  subdue  Veil,  as  they  had  done  Fidenae, 
and  it  was  besieged  by  an  army  commanded  by  six 
military  tribunes.  At  this  news  the  national  as- 
sembly of  the  Etruscans  met  at  the  fane  of  Vol- 
tumna,  to  consider  what  course  they  should  pursue. 
The  Veientines  had  agam  resorted  to  the  regal 
form  of  government;  but  unfortunately  the  person 
whom  they  elected  for  their  king,  though  rich  and 
powerful,  had  incurred  the  hatred  of  the  whole 
Etruscan  nation  by  his  oppressions  and  imperious 
manners,  but  especially  by  his  having  hindered  the 
performance  of  certain  sacred  games.  The  Etrus- 
cans consequently  declared  that,  unless  he  was  de- 
posed, they  should  afford  the  Veientines  no  assist- 
ance. Bnt  the  latter  were  afraid  to  adopt  this 
resolution,  and  thus  they  were  abandoned  to  their 
fiite.  Kevertheleas,  they  contrived  to  prolong  the 
siege  for  a  period  of  ten  years,  during  which  the 
Romans  were  several  times  discomfited.  It  is 
worthy  of  remark  that  it  was  during  this  siege  that 
the  Roman  soldiers,  being  obliged  to  pass  the  winter 
out  of  Rome,  first  received  a  fixed  regular  stipend. 
The  Capenates,  the  Falisci,  and  the  Tarquinienses  in 
vain  endeavoured  to  relieve  the  beleaguered  city. 

The  length  of  the  siege  had  begun  to  weary 
the  Romans,  when,  according  to  the  legend,  the 
means  of  its  capture  was  suggested  by  an  ejctraordi- 
nary  portent.    The  waters  of  Lake  Albanua  swelled 
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to  Boeh  m  extent  that  the;  threatened  to  inundate 
the  sarroonding  country.  The  oracle  of  Delphi  was 
ooosnltad  on  the  oocaakn,  and  the  nepoiue  involred 
not  oolj  the  immediate  sohjeet  of  the  applicatioo, 
bnt  also  the  remoter  one  rf  the  capture  of  VeiL 
According  to  the  voice  £rom  the  u^red  tripod,  that 
dtj  would  be  taken  when  the  waters  of  the  lake 
were  made  to  6ow  off  withoot  mnning  directljr 
into  the  sea;  and  the  prophecjr  was  confinned  by 
the  lerelatiaa  of  a  Veientine  hanupex  made  daring 
the  interral  of  tlie  ttahun  to  Delphi.  All  that  we 
eua  inftt  from  this  narrative  is  that  the  farmation  of 
the  emiaaarj  lor  draining  the  Alban  Uke  was  coo- 
temporary  with  the  siege  of  Veii  [c£  Albakus  La- 
cua,  VoL  I.  p.  S9] :  the  leet  most  be  referred  to 
the  propensitj  of  the  andents  to  ascribe  every  great 
event  to  the  intervention  of  the  gods;  for  we  have 
already  seen  that  Fidenae  was  captorad  by  means 
of  a  cnnicDlas,  a  bet  which  there  does  not  appear  to 
be  any  Talid  reason  to  donbt,  and  therefore  the  emis- 
nry  of  the  lake  cannot  be  regarded  as  having  first 
■oggested  to  the  Bomana  the  method  of  taking  a 
city  by  mine. 

The  honour  of  execnting  this  project  was  r^ 
■erved  for  the  dictator  M.  Farias  Camillas.  For- 
tune seemed  to  have  entirely  deeerted  the  TeieD- 
tinee:  for  thongh  the  pleading  of  the  Capenates 
and  Falisei  on  their  behalf  bad  made  some  impres- 
aion  on  the  national  assembly  of  the  Etruscans,  their 
attentioo  was  diverted  in  another  direction  by  a 
sudden  irrupticm  of  the  Cisalpine  Gauls.  Uean- 
wbile  Camillas,  having  defeated  some  bodies  of 
troops  who  endeavoured  to  relieve  Veii,  erected  a 
line  at  forte  around  it,  to  cut  off  all  communication 
with  the  surrounding  country,  and  appointed  some 
corps  of  miners  to  work  oontinnally  at  the  cnnicu- 
las.  When  the  mine  was  completed,  he  ordered  a 
picked  body  of  his  most  valiant  soldiers  to  penetrate 
through  it,  whilst  he  hhnself  diverted  the  attention 
of  the  inhabitants  by  feigned  attacks  in  difiisrent 
quarters.  So  skilfally  had  the  mine  been  directed 
that  the  troops  who  entered  it  emerged  in  the  temple 
of  Jnno  itaeli^  in  the  highest  part  of  the  citadel. 
The  soldiers  who  guarded  the  walls  were  thus  taken 
in  the  rear ;  the  gates  woe  thrown  open,  and  the  city 
soon  filled  with  Romans.  A  dreadful  massacre  en- 
sued; the  town  was  sacked,  and  those  citizens  who 
had  escaped  the  sword  were  sold  into  slavery.  The 
image  of  Juno,  the  tutehuy  deity  of  Veii,  was  car- 
ried to  Borne  and  pompously  installed  on  Uount 
Aventine,  where  a  magnificent  temple  was  erected 
to  her,  which  lasted  till  the  abolition  of  paganism. 
(Liv.  V.  8,  12,  13,  15—22;  Cic.  IHv.  I  44,  ii.  32; 
Pint.  Cam.  S,  sq.;  Flor.  i.  12.) 

Veii  was  captured  in  the  year  396  B.  c.  Its 
territory  was  divided  among  the  citizens  of  Bome 
at  the  rate  of  seven  jugera  per  head.  A  great  de- 
bate anno  between  the  senate  and  the  people  whether 
Veii  should  be  repopolated  by  Koman  citizens,  and 
thua  made  as  it  were  a  second  capital;  but  at  the 
persuasion  of  Camillus  the  project  was  abandoned. 
Bnt  thongh  the  city  was  deeerted,  its  buildings  were 
not  destroyed,  as  is  shown  by  several  facts.  Thus, 
after  the  battle  of  the  Allia  and  the  taking  of  Borne 
by  the  Gauls,  the  greater  part  of  the  Bomans  retired 
to  Veii  and  fortified  themselves  there;  and  when 
the  Gauls  were  expelled,  the  question  was  mooted 
whether  Bome,  which  had  been  reduced  to  ashes, 
sliould  be  abandoned,  and  Veii  converted  into  a  new 
capital.  But  tlie  eloquence  of  Camillas  agam  de- 
cided the  Bomaus  for  tlie  negative,  and  the  question 
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was  set  at  rest  for  (mr.  This  took  pbux  in  b  c. 
389.  Some  refnctory  citizens,  however,  who  dis- 
liked the  trouble  of  icbuilding  their  own  houses  A 
Bome,  took  refnge  in  the  empty  anes  of  Vdi,  and 
set  at  nought  a  aenatosconsoltum  ordering  than 
to  return;  but  they  were  at  length  conipdkd 
to  come  back  by  a  decree  of  capital  paniatuiMit 
against  those  who  remained  at  Veii  beyond  a  day 
prescribed.     (Liv.  v.  49,  sqq^  tL  4.) 

From  this  time  Veii  was  completely  deserted  and 
went  gradually  to  decay.     Cicero  {ad  Fam.  xvi.  9) 
speaks  of  the  measuring  of  the  Veientine  territofy  fn- 
distribution;  and  it  was  probably  divided  by  Caesar 
am<mg  his  soldiers  m  b.  c.  45.     (Plat  Caa.  57.) 
ProperUus  also  describes  its  walls  as  existing  in  his 
time;  but  the  space  within  consisted  of  fields  where 
the  shepherd  fed  his  flock,  and  which  were  then  vaia 
the  opnation  of  the  decempeda  (iv.  10.  29).     It  is, 
however,  rather  difficult  to  reconcile  this  chnmolof^, 
unless  there  were  two  distributions.     Caesar  al» 
appears  to  have  {Wanted  a  colony  at  the  ancient  city, 
and  thus  arose  the  second,  or  Roman,  Veii,  which 
seems  to  have  been  conuderable  enough  to  sustain 
an  assault  during  the  wars  of  the  triumvirs.     The 
inhabitants  wen  sgain  dispersed,  and  the  colony 
was  not  re-erected  till  towards  the  end  of  the  reign 
of  Angostos,  when  it  aasamed  the  name  of  rauni- 
cipium  Augnstnm  Veiens,  as  appears  bam  inscrip- 
tions.    (Cf.  Aoct.  ds  Colomis.)   When  Flams,  who 
flouriahed  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  asserts  (i.  12)  that 
scarcely  a  vestige  remained  to  mark  the  tpot  where 
Vdi  once  stood,  he  either  writes  with  great  careless- 
ness or  is  alluding  to  the  ancient  and  Etniacan  VdL 
The  existence  of  the  municipium  in  the  reigns  of 
Augustas  and  Tiberius  is  attested  by  several  nuna- 
ments  discovered  in  its  ruins;  and  amne  inscriptioos 
also  found  there  show  that  it  was  in  existence  at  least 
as  late  as  the  reign  of  Constantius  Chloms.     The 
monuments  alluded  to  coiaist  partly  cf  eoulptures 
relating  to  those  emperors  and  their  fiunilies,  and 
partly  of  inscriptions.    Amongst  the    latter  the 
most  important  is  now  preserved  in  the  Capitoline 
Museum  at  Bome,  recording  the  admission  of  Cains 
Julius  Gelotes,  a  freedman  cf  Augustus,  to  the 
office  of  an  Angustalis,  by  the  centumviri  <i  Veii 
It  is  dated  in  the  consulship  of  Gaetnlicns  and 
Calvisius  Sabinus,  A.  u.  c.  779i=b.  c.  26,  or  the 
13th  year  of  the  reign  of  Tib^us.     It  is  pablisbed 
by  Fabretti  (/nser.  p.  170),  but  more  correctly  from 
the  original  by  Nlbby  in  his  DaUorni  di  Roma  (vol. 
iii.  p.  409).  The  accents  are  worthy  of  note.  Ama^ 
the  oentumnrs  whose  names  are  subscribed  to  this 
decree  are  those  of  two  of  the  Tarquitian  family, 
namely,  H.  Torquitius   Satumiuna  and   T.   Tar- 
quitius  Bufiis.   This  fiunily,  which  produced  a  cele- 
brated writer  on  Etruscan  divination  (Macrob.  Sat. 
iii.  7),  seems  to  have  belonged  to  Veii  and  to  have 
eqjoyel  ooosiderable  importance  there,  as  tw^  other 
inscriptions  relating  to  it   have  been  discovered. 
One  of  these  records  the  restoration  of  a  statue 
erected  in  honour  of  M.  Torquitius  Satuminus  by 
the  22nd  Legion;  the  other  is  a  tablet  of  Tarquitia 
Prisca  dedicated  to  her  husband  H.  Saenius  Uar- 
cellus.    (Nibby,  lb.  p.  410,  sq.)     The  family  of 
Prisons  is  ths  most  celebrated  of  the  Gens  Tar- 
quitia.    One  of  these  was  the  accuser  of  StatUius 
Taurus  in  the  reign  of  Claudius,  aod  was  himself 
condemned  under  the  law  of  repetimdat  in  the 
ragn  of  Nero.     (Tac.  Attn.  m.  59,  xiv.  44) 
There  are  various  coins  of  the  Tarqnitii.    (Eckhel, 
D.  N.  V.  p.  322.)    After  tlw  era  of  ConOantiM 
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we  hava  no  notices  of  Veii  except  in  the  Tab.  Pen- 
tingeriana  and  the  Geographer  of  Barenna.  It 
was  probably  destroyed  by  the  Lombards.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  llth  centnry  a  castle  was  erected 
on  the  predpitoas  and  isolated  hill  on  the  8.  ride 
of  Veii,  which  was  called  la  Itdla,  and  is  now 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Itola  Famae. 

Sir  William  Gell  was  the  first  who  gave  an  exact 
plan  of  Veii  in  the  Memorie  deCTIttititto  (Faso.  i.), 
and  afterwards  in  his  Topography  of  Some  and  itt 
VicmUg.  He  traced  the  vestiges  of  the  ancient 
walls,  which  were  composed  oPurregolar  quadrilateral 
masses  of  the  local  di^,  some  of  which  were  from  9 
toll  feet  in  length.  Mr.  Dennis,  howerer,  failed  to 
disoorer  any  traces  of  them  (£iniria,ToL  L  p.  1 S),  and 
describes  the  stone  used  in  the  fbrtifioations  of  Veii, 
as  being  cnt  into  smaller  jnecee  than  osnal  in  other 
Etruscan  cities.  These  remains,  which  are  princi- 
pally to  be  traced  in  the  N.  and  E.,  as  well  as  the 
streams  and  the  oatline  of  the  cliSi,  determine  the 
extent  of  the  city  in  a  manner  that  cannot  be  mis- 
talcen.  They  give  a  drcamference  of  abont  7  miles, 
which  agrees  with  the  acconnt  of  Dionyrins,  before 
referred  to,  when  he  compares  the  size  of  Veii  trith 
that  of  Athens.  It  has  been  debated  whether  the 
isoUted  rock,  called  the  Isola  Famet,  f<Hined  part  of 
the  city.  Nibby  (/>mtom>,  vol.  iii.  p.  424)  and  others 
are  of  opinion  that  it  was  the  arx  or  otadeL  On 
the  other  hand  Sir  Wilham  Gell  and  Hr.  Dennis 
bold  that  this  oonld  not  have  been  the  case  ;  and  it 
mnst  be  confessed  that  the  reasons  advanced  by  the 
latter  (vol.  i.  p.  42,  note  S)  appear  decisive  ;  namely, 
I,  the  fmla  is  separated  £rom  the  city  by  a  deep 
glen,  so  that,  had  it  been  the  citadel,  Camillns  by 
its  capture  would  not  have  obtained  immediate  pos- 
aessi(Hi  of  the  town,  as  we  learn  from  Liv/s  narrative, 
before  referred  to,  that  he  did  :  2,  the  remains  of 
Etruscan  tombs  on  the  Itola  show  that  it  mnst  have 
been  a  cemetery,  and  consequently  withont  the  walls. 
The  two  authorities  Ust  cited  identify  the  citadel 
with  the  hiU  now  called  the  Piaaxa  <f  Armi  at  the 
SE.  extremity  of  the  town,  in  the  angle  formed  by 
the  jnnotian  of  the  stream  called  Fouo  d/i  doe  Fotti 
with  that  called  Fouo  di  FormeUo.  These  two 
streams  traverse  the  sonthem  and  eastern  boun- 
daries of  ancient  Veii.  The  latter  of  these  streams, 
or  Fouo  di  FormeUo,  is  thought  to  be  the  ancient 
Cremera.  The  other  rivulet  rises  at  La  Torretta, 
abont  12  miles  &om  Bome.  Near  Veii  it  forms  a  fine 
cataract,  ]seci]xtating  itself  over  a  rock  about  80 
feet  high.  From  this  spot  it  runs  in  a  deep  channel 
among  precipices,  and  separates  the  Itola  from  the 
lest  (^  Veii.  It  then  receives  the  Bieo  del  Pino  or 
delta  Storia,  whence  its  name  of  Fosto  d^  due  Fotti. 
After  jdiiing  the  Foito  di  FormeUo,  or  Ciemera, 
the  united  stream  b   now  called  La  Valca,  and 

_  fiklls  into  the  Tiber  abont  6  miles  bam  Bone,  near 

"the  Via  Flaminia. 

Topographers  have  discovered  9  gates,  to  which 
they  hare  assigned  imaginary  names  from  local  cir- 
cumstances.    It  would  be  impossible  to  explain  the 

'exact  sites  of  these  gates  without  the  assistance  d 
a  plan,  and  we  shall  therefore  content  ourselves  with 
enumerating  them  in  the  order  in  which  they  occur, 
premiring  only  that  all  writers  do  not  call  them 
alike.  The  westernmost  gate,  called  the  Porto  de' 
Sette  Pagi,  from  its  bong  supposed  to  have  led  to  the 
district  called  the  Septem  Pagi,  is  situated  near  the 
Ponlt  deU  Itola.  Then  proceeding  round  the  S.  side 
of  the  city,  the  next  gate  occurs  near  the  Fono  delV 
Iioh;  and,  from  its  leading  to  the  rock  of  Itola,  which, 
VOL.  n. 
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as  we  have  seen,  was  thooght  by  some  topogra])hen 
to  be  the  ancient  citadel,  has  been  called  the  Porta 
d/Ht  Aree.  The  next  gate  on  the  E.  is  the  Porta 
Campana  ;  and  after  that,  by  the  Piaaa  if  Arvd,  is 
the  Porta  Fidenate.  Near  this  spotwas  discovered,  in 
1840,  the  curious  staircase  called  La  Scdletta.  Only 
eight  stepe  of  uncemented  masonry,  seated  high  in  the 
clifi',  remain,  the  lower  part  having  fallen  with  the 
cliff.  After  passing  the  Piaeia  <f  A  rmt,  in  traversing 
the  northom  side  of  the  city  by  the  valley  of  the 
Cremera,  the  gates  occur  in  the  following  order  :  tlie 
Porta  di  Pietra  Pertiua;  the  Porta  deUe  Are 
Mvae;  the  Porto  Capmate;  the  Porta  delCoUmi- 
bario,  so  named  from  the  columbarium  near  it ; 
and  lastly  the  A>r(a&i<rMa,  not  iar£ram  the  Poate 
di  FormeUo. 

The  Munioipinm  Veiens,  which  succeeded  the 
ancient  town,  was  undoubtedly  smaller  ;  for  Boman 
sepulchres  and  columbaria,  which  mnst  have  been 
outside  the  Mnnicipinm,  have  been  discovered  within 
the  walls  of  Etruscan  Veii.  It  was  perhaps  not 
more  than  2  miles  in  circumference.  On  the  spot 
probably  occupied  by  the  Forum,  were  discovered 
the  colossal  heads  of  Augustus  and  Tiberius,  and 
the  colossal  statue  of  the  latter,  crowned  with  oak 
and  in  a  sitting  posture,  which  are  now  in  the  Vati- 
can, in  the  corridor  of  the  ifaeeo  Ckiaramonte. 
Several  other  fragments  of  statues  have  been  found, 
as  well  as  24  marble  columns,  12  of  which  now 
adorn  the  Piaaa  Cohmna  at  Borne,  and  the  rest  are 
employed  in  the  Chapel  of  the  Sacrament  in  the  new 
Basilica  of  St  Panl. 

The  remains  of  Etruscan  Veii  are  portions  of  the 
walls,  the  bridge  near  the  Porta  di  Pietra  Pertuta, 
the  bridge,  or  tunnel,  called  Poaie  Sodo,  and  the 
tombs  and  sepulchral  grottoes.  Of  tlie  walla  we  have 
already  spoken.  The  remains  of  the  bridge  consist 
of  a  piece  of  wall  about  20  feet  wide  on  the  bank 
of  the  stream,  which  seems  to  have  formed  the  pier 
&on>  which  the  arch  sprung,  and  some  large  blocks 
of  hewn  tnib  which  lie  in  the  water.  The  piers  of 
the  bridge  called  Ponte  FormeUo  are  also  possibly 
Etruscan,  but  the  arch  is  of  Boman  brickwrnk.  The 
Ponte  Sodo  is  a  timnel  in  tlie  rock  through  which 
the  stream  flows.  Nibby  (^Dintomi,  vol  iii.  p.  483), 
describes  it  as  70  feet  long,  20  wide,  and  15  high  : 
but  Mr.  Dennis,  who  waded  through  it,  says  thst  it 
is  240  feet  IcRig,  12  to  15  wide  and  nearly  20  high 
(^Etruria,  vol  i.  p.  14).  It  is  in  all  probability  an 
Etruscan  excavation,  or  has  at  all  events  been  enlarged 
by  art.  An  ancient  road  ran  over  it ;  and  from  above 
it  is  scarcely  visible.  No  trace  remains  of  the  cnni- 
ctUus  of  Camillns.  The  vicinity  of  Veii  abonnds 
with  tombs  excavated  in  tlie  rock,  and  sepulchral 
tumuli,  some  of  which  are  Boman,  Among  the 
tombs  is  a  very  remarkable  one,  diiscovered  in  the 
wmter  of  1842,  and  still  open  to  inspection.  It 
consists  of  a  long  passage  in  the  tumulus,  or  mound, 
called  Poggio  Mickeh,  leading  to  a  door  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  mound,  and  guarded  at  each  end  by  sculp- 
tured lions.  This  is  the  entrance  to  a  low  dark 
chamber,  hewn  oat  of  the  rock,  the  walls  of  which 
are  covered  wilh  paintings  of  the  most  grotesque 
character,  consisting  of  horses,  men,  sphinxes,  dogs, 
leopards,  &c.  On  either  side  a  bench  of  rock,  about  - 
2)  feet  high,  projects  from  the  wall,  on  each  of 
which,  when  the  tomb  was  first  opened,  a  skeleton 
repoeed  ;  but  these  soon  crumbled  into  dust.  One 
of  them,  from  the  arms  lying  near,  was  the  remains 
of  a  warrior  ;  the  other  skeleton  was  probably  that  of 
bis  wife.    On  the  floor  were  large  jais  containing 
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bamaii  adm,  md  tin  wraal  small  tum  of  tlie 
moat  aroluuc  Etnucu  pottny.  Wthin  wu  anotber 
smaller  cbamher  also  oootainui);  cinsrarj  nrns.  A 
eomplet*  description  of  this  mcarkabla  sepaldm  will 
be  foond  in  Mr.  Dennis's  Etmria  (toL  L  ch.  S). 

For  the  history  and  antiqoitias  of  VeB  the  fblkiw* 
ing  worics  inaj  be  consulted  ;  Mikby,  Omtonti  di 
Soma,  Tol.  iii^  and  Viaggio  Anti^iario,  t<A.  i. ; 
Canina,  L'amliea  CiUi  di  Vgi  d—critta  ;  Abekea, 
MiUeUtaliem ;  MWIer,  Elnuier  ;  Sir  W.  Gell, 
Topogn^^  of  Rome  md  itt  Viemitf;  Dennis,  Citiet 
and  Cometeria  o/Stmria.  [T.  H.  D.] 

VELATODURUU,  in  Gallia,  is  placed  by  the 
Antooiiw  Itin.  on  the  road  from  Vesootk)  (_B»Kmfo»') 
to  Epamandnodonun  (Afimdsire)  zzii.  fnm  B»- 
tatifon  and  xiL  from  Mandatre,  Bat  these  two 
Dombars  exceed  the  distance  between  Betaa^om 
and  ilamdam.  The  termiaatioa  duniai  aeems  to 
show  that  Velatodamm  was  on  a  stream ;  and 
D^Anrille  conjeetares  that  it  is  niar  Clenvai  on  the 
Aw&s,  where  there  is  a  place  named  Font-pirn  >•*. 
But  this  ia  merely  a  guess.  [Epaxaitddodd- 
BVM.1  [G.L.] 

VELATINI,  a  people  mentianed  in  the  Trophy  of 
the  Alps  (Plin.  iiL  80),  between  the  Nerosii  and 
Suetri  If  the  |;eographieaI  position  of  these  people 
oonvspoDds  to  their  position  in  Pliny's  list  of  tribes, 
we  know  in  a  Keneral  way  wlme  to  place  them. 
[Nbbdui  ;  Soktrl]  [G.  L.] 

VELDIDENA,  one  of  the  most  important  towns 
of  Rhaatia,  on  the  aontfaem  bank  of  the  river  Oenas, 
and  on  the  road  leading  from  Tridentam  to  Angiuta 
Vindelicanim.  (/(.  Ant.  pp.  258,  9S9,  376,  380.) 
According  to  coins  which  bare  been  found  oo  its 
site,  it  was  made  a  Roman  odony  with  the  surname 
Augusta.  Its  site  is  now  occupied  by  the  coorent 
of  Wildm  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Inipruek,  on 
the  little  rinr  SiU.  (See  Bowihrnann,  VtUidena 
Urbi  antigviuima  Amguiti  Colonim,  Ulm,  1744, 
4to.)  [L.  &j 

VELEIA  (Etk.  Veleias,  (tis :  Bn.  near  ifonie- 
jwlo),  a  town  of  Lignria,  situUed  on  the  ftoitiars  of 
Gallia  Ciaalpina,  about  20  miles  8.  of  Phcentia 
( Mieenea),  in  the  hills  which  form  the  lower  slopes 
of  thk  Apennines.  The  Veleiates  are  mentioned  by 
Pliny  among  the  Lignrian  tribee ;  and  in  another  pas- 
saga  he  speaks  of  "  oppidom  Veleiadnm,"  which  was 
remarkable  for  the  longevity  of  some  of  its  inhabitants 
(vii.  49.  s.  SO).  He  there  describes  it  as  situated 
"  drca  Plaeentiam  in  oollibus,"  but  its  precise  site 
was  unknown  until  its  remains  were  discovered  in 
1760.  From  the  mode  in  which  these  are  bnrled, 
it  seems  certun  that  the  town  was  overwhelmed  by 
a  vast  landslip  firom  the  neighbonring  monntaiE. 
Systematic  excavations  on  the  spot,  whidi  have  been 
carried  on  since  1760,  have  brought  to  light  several 
btiildinga  of  the  ancient  city,  including  the  amphi- 
theatre, a  basilica,  the  fbmm,  and  several  temples : 
and  the  great  number  of  bronie  ornaments  and  im- 
plements of  a  domestic  kind,  as  well  as  statues, 
bnsts,  &&,  which  have  been  discovered  on  the  spot, 
have  given  celebrity  to  Veleia  as  the  Pompeii  of 
Northern  Italy.  Unfortunately  the  great  weight  of 
the  superincumbent  mass  has  crushed  in  the  build- 
ings, so  that  all  the  upper  part  of  them  is  destroyed, 
and  the  larger  statues  have  suffisred  severely  from  the 
same  cause.  The  inscriptions  found  there  attest  that 
Veleia  was  a  flourishing  municipa]  town  in  the  Brst 
centuries  of  tlie  Soman  Empire.  One  of  theee  is  of 
peculiar  interest  as  containing  a  detailed  account  of 
the  inveatmeot  of  a  lai;ge  sum  of  money  by  the  em- 
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parar  Trajan  in  the  purchase  of  lands  far  the  warn- 
tenanos  of  a  number  of  poor  chiUnn  of  both  sexsa. 
This  ramaikaUe  document  ooBtaiis  the  names  of 
nunMStna  ftrnw  and  villages  in  tha  ndghbourfaeed 
of  Veleia,  and  shows  that  that  town  was  the  capital 
of  aa  eBtensiTe  tenitoiy  (probably  tiie  same  once  held 
by  the  Lignrian  tribe  of  the  Veleiates)  which  was 
divided  into  a  ntmiber  of  Fagi,  or  rural  district 
The  names  both  of  theee  and  of  the  various  "  fundi* 
or  Hums  noticed  are  almost  uniformly  of  Bomaa 
origin,— thus  affording  a  remarkable  proof  how 
completely  this  district  had  been  Bomanised  befei* 
the  period  in  question.  The  Tabula  Alimentaiia 
Tnyana,  aa  it  ia  commonly  called,  has  bew  n- 
peatedly  published,  and  illustrated  with  a  profnsisn 
of  learning,  especially  by  De  Lama.  (7'aeofa  Alimat 
taria  Vtleiata  detta  Trajana,  4t<k.  Parma,  1819.) 
A  description  of  the  ruins  and  antiquities  has  bea 
published  by  Antolini  (L«  Xoviat  di  Veitja,  Milano^ 
1819).  The  coins  fotmd  at  Veleia  are  very  nomeniB, 
but  Done  of  them  hiter  than  the  time  of  Pnbos : 
whence  it  ia  raaaooably  inferred  that  the  cataatnqiha 
which  buried  tfaa  d^  oocnrred  in  the  reign  of  that 
emperor.  [K  H.  B.] 

VELLA  (qii\ta,  or  OblKtta,  Ptol.  ii.  6.  §  65X 
a  town  of  the  Caiisti  in  Hispania  Tarracnnensia,  on 
the  road  baa  Pompek)  to  Astuiica  (/taia.  AmL  f. 
454,  where  it  is  called  Beleia).  (Cf.  Plin.  Hi.  3.  s. 
4;  Geogr.  Bav.  iv.  45.)  Variant  identified  with 
Viana,  Benudo,  and  TruOa.  [T.  H.  D.] 

VELIA  ('T«Ai)  or  'EA«i  :  Etk.  'TtK'h^t  or 
'EAednp,  Veliensis :  Catttif  a  Man  deOa  BrneeaX 
one  of  the  principal  of  the  Greek  colonies  in  Sontb- 
em  Italy,  sitiuted  (m  the  shores  of  the  Tyrrbonan 
sea,  about  midway  between  Poaidoma  and  Pyxu. 
Than  is  some  nnoeitainty  respecting  the  oomct 
form  of  the  name.  Strabo  tells  us  thJat  it  was  ori- 
ginally called  Hyele  ('T^n),  but  was  in  his  day  caUcd 
Elea  ( 'EAfa),  and  Dioraiee  Laertius  also  says  that 
it  was  at  ISrat  called  Hyele  and  afterwards  Elea. 
(Strab.  vi.  p.  352;  Diog.  Laert.  ix.  5.  §  28;  Sl^ 
B. ».  V.)  But  it  is  certain  from  the  evidence  of  its 
coins,  which  uniformly  liear  the  legenda  TEAM  and 
'TEAHTfiN,  that  the  name  of  Hyele  contiuoed  in 
use  among  the  people  themselves  as  long  as  the  city 
continued ;  while,an  the  other  hand,  tJhe  name  of  txia 
is  already  found  in  Scylax  (p.  4.  §  12),  and  aeeais 
to  have  been  certainly  that  in  use  among  Attic 
writers  from  an  early  period,  where  the  Eleatie 
school  of  philosophy  rendered  the  name  fsmiliar. 
Strabo  also  tells  us  that  some  authors  wrote  the 
name  Ele  ("EAig),  from  a  fountain  of  that  name;  and 
this  form,  comparad  with  'T^q  and  the  Latin  ibfa 
Velia,  seems  to  show  dearly  Uiat  the  diverniy  <f 
names  arose  fifom  the  Aeolic  Digamma,  which  was 
probably  originally  prefixed  to  the  name,  and  was  re- 
tained in  the  native  tisage  and  in  that  of  the  Bomans, 
while  it  was  altogether  dropped  by  the  Attics.  (M on- 
ter,  Velio,  p.  2 1 .)  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  name 
was  derived  from  that  of  the  neighbonring  river,  the 
Hales  of  Cicaro  (Attnioy,  of  which  the  name  ia 
written  'EA^r  by  Strabo  and  BeAc'a  by  Steplianns 
of  Byiantinm.  (Cia  adFam.  viL  20;  Strab.  vu  p. 
254.)  Othera,  however,  derived  it  firom  the  manbes 
(?Ai))  at  tbe  mouth  of  the  same  river. 

There  is  no  trace  of  the  eustence  of  any  town  on 
the  site  of  Velia  before  the  establishment  of  the  Greek 
colony  there,  and  it  is  probable  that  this,  like  most  of 
the  Greek  colonies  in  Sonthem  Italy,  was  founded  on 
a  wholly  new  itite.  It  was  a  colony  from  Pbocaca  in 
Ionia,  and  derived  its  origin  from  the  roluntary  ex- 
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pabutlon  of  the  Inhabitants  of  that  citj  in  onier  to 
avoid  blling  onder  the  Persian  yoke,  at  tiie  time  of 
the  conquest  of  Ionia  by  Harpagns,  B.  c.  544.  The 
Phoeaean  emigrants  proceeded  in  a  body  to  Conrica, 
where  they  had  already  foooded  the  colony  of  Alalia 
aboat  SO  years  before;  and  in  the  first  instance 
established  tbemselTea  in  that  island,  bat,  having 
provoked  the  enmity  of  the  Tyrrhenians  and  Cartha- 
ginians by  their  piracies,  they  sustained  such  severe 
loss  in  a  naval  action  irith  the  combined  fleets  of 
these  two  powers,  that  they  found  themselves  com- 
pelled to  abandon  the  colony.  A  part  of  the  emi- 
grants then  repaired  to  Massilia  (which  was  also  a 
Phoeaean  colony),  while  the  renuinder,  after  a  tem- 
porary halt  at  IQieginm,  proceeded  to  found  the  new 
colony  of  Hyele  or  Velia  on  the  coast  of  Lucania. 
This  is  the  acconnt  given  by  Herodotus  (i.  164 — 
167),  with  which  that  dted  by  Strabo  from  An- 
tiochns  of  Syracnse  substantially  agrees.  (Strab. 
vi.  p.  254.)  Later  writers  have  somewhat  coo- 
fiued  the  narrative,  and  have  represmted  the  foun- 
dation of  Massilia  and  Velia  as  contemporsneons  (Hy- 
gin.  <g>.  A.  Gett.  x.  16;  Ammian.  Marc  xv.  9.  §  7); 
but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  account  above  given  is 
the  oonect  one.  Scylaz  alone  represents  V^  as  a 
colony  of  Thurii.  (Scyl.  p.  4.  §  12.)  If  this  be  not 
altogether  a  mistake  it  must  refer  to  the  admission 
at  a  later  period  of  a  body  of  £resh  colonists  from 
that  dty;  but  of  this  we  find  no  trace  in  any  ether 
author.  The  exact  date  of  the  foundation  of  Velia 
cannot  be  determined,  as  we  do  not  know  how  long 
the  Pbocaeans  remuned  in  Corsica,  bnt  it  may  be 
placed  approximately  at  about  540  B.  o. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  settlers  at  Velia,  like 
those  of  the  sister  colony  of  Massilia,  followed  the 
example  of  their  parent  city,  and  devoted  themselves 
aasidaonsly  to  the  cultivation  of  commerce;  nor  that 
the  city  itself  quickly  became  a  prosperous  and  flou- 
rishing place.  The  great  abundance  of  the  silver 
coins  cif  Velia  still  in  existence,  and  which  are  found 
throogbout  the  S.  of  Italy,  is  in  itself  sufficient  evi- 
dence of  this  fact;  while  the  cinnunstance  that  it 
became  the  seat  of  a  celebrated  school  of  philosophy, 
the  leaders  of  which  continued  through  snccessive 
generations  to  reside  at  Velia,  proves  that  it  must 
have  been  a  place  of  much  intellectual  refinement 
and  cultivation.  Bnt  of  its  history  we  may  be  said 
to  know  absolutely  nothing.  Strabn  tells  us  that  it 
was  remarkable  fbr  its  good  government,  an  advan- 
tage for  which  it  was  partly  indebted  to  Parmenides, 
who  gave  his  fellow-dtizens  a  oode  of  laws  which 
the  magistrates  from  year  to  year  took  an  oath  to 
obey.  (Smb.  vl  p.  254;  Diog.  Laert  ix.  3.  §  23.) 
But  the  obscure  story  concerning  the  death  of  Zeno, 
the  disciple  of  Parmenides,  who  was  pnt  to  death  by 
a  tyrant  named  Nearchus  or  Diomedon,  would  seem 
10  show  that  it  was  not  free  from  the  same  kind  of 
violent  interruptions  by  the  rise  of  despotisms  as 
were  common  to  most  of  the  Greek  cities.  (Diog. 
Laert  ix.  5;  Cic.  Tute.  ii.  22.)  Strabo  abo  tells  us 
that  the  Eleans  came  off  victorious  in  a  contest  with 
the  Posidonians,  but  of  the  time  and  drcmnstances 
of  this  we  are  wholly  ignorant;  and  he  adds  that 
they  maintained  their  gronnd  against  the  Lucanians 
also.  (Strab.  2.e.)  If  this  is  correct  they  would 
liave  been  one  of  the  few  Greek  cities  which  pre- 
served their  national  existence  against  these  barba- 
rians, but  then:  name  is  not  found  in  the  scanty 
hbtorical  notices  that  we  possess  of  the  wars  be- 
tween the  Lucanians  and  the  cities  of  Magna 
Graecia.    Bnt  the  statement  of  Strabo  is  in  some 
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degree  confirmed  by  the  bet  that  Velia  was  certainly 
admitted  at  an  early  period  (though  on  what  occa- 
sion we  know  not)  to  the  alUanca  cf  Borne,  and 
appears  to  have  maintained  very  friendly  reUtiooa 
with  that  city.  It  was  from  thence,  in  common 
with  Neapolis,  that  the  Romans  habitually  derived 
the  priestesses  of  Ceres,  whose  worship  was  of  Greek 
origin.  (Cia  pro  Balb.  24;  Val.  Mas.  i.  1.  §  1.) 
Cicero  speaks  of  Velia  as  a  well-known  instance  of  a 
"  foederata  civitas,"  and  we  find  it  mentioned  in  the 
Seomd  Pnnic  War  as  one  of  those  which  werebonnd 
by  treaty  to  contribute  their  quota  of  ships  to  the 
Soman  fiset.  (Cic  L  e.;  Liv.  xzn.  39.)  It  even- 
tually received  the  Boman  franchise,  apparently  in 
virtue  of  the  Lex  Julia,  B.  c  90.  (Cic.  2.  e) 
Under  the  Boman  government  Velia  continued  to  be 
a  tolerably  flourishing  town,  and  seems  to  have  been 
fixsn  an  early  period  noted  for  ita  mild  and  salu- 
brious climate.  Thus  we  are  told  that  P.  Aemi- 
lius  was  ordered  to  go  there  by  his  physicians  for  the 
benefit  of  his  health,  and  we  find  Horace  making 
inquiries  about  it  as  a  substitute  for  Baiae.  (Plut. 
AemO.  39;  Hor.  Ep.  i.  15.  I.)  Cicero's  friend  Tre- 
batius  had  a  villa  there,  and  the  great  orator  him- 
self repeatedly  touched  there  on  his  voyages  along 
the  coast  of  lUly.  (Cic  Var.  ii.  40,  v.  17,  ad 
Fam.  vii.  19,  20,  ad  Ait.  xvL  6,  7.)  It  appean  to 
have  been  at  this  period  still  a  place  rf  some  trade, 
and  Strabo  tells  us  that  the  poverty  of  the  soil  com- 
pelled the  inhabitants  to  turn  their  attention  to 
maritime  affiiire  and'  fisheries.  (Strab.  vL  p.  254.) 
It  is  probable  that  the  same  cause  bad  in  early  times 
co-operated  with  the  national  disposition  of  the 
Phoeaean  settlers  to  direct  their  attention  especially 
to  maritime  commerce.  We  hear  nothing  more  of 
Velia  under  the  Boman  Empire.  Its  name  is  found 
in  Pliny  and  Ptolemy,  bnt  not  in  the  Itineraries, 
which  may,  however,  probably  proceed  from  its  se- 
cluded position.  It  is  mentioned  in  the  Liber  Colo- 
niamm  (p.  209)  among  the  Praefectnrae  of  Lucania; 
and  its  continued  existence  as  a  municipal  town  is 
proved  by  inscriptions.  (Mommsen,  Intcr^.  Ji.  N. 
190,  App.  p.  2.)  It  became  an  episcopal  see  in  the 
early  ages  of  Christianity,  and  still  retained  that 
dignity  as  late  as  tlie  time  of  Gregory  the  Great 
(a.  d.  599).  It  is  probable  that  the  final  decay  of 
Velia,  like  that  of  Paestum,  was  owing  to  the  ravages 
of  the  Saracffiis  in  the  8th  and  9th  centuries.  The 
bishopric  was  united  with  that  of  Capaccio,  which 
had  succeeded  to  that  of  Paestum.  (Mttnter,  Velia, 
pp.  69 — 73.)  During  the  middle  ages  there  grew 
up  on  the  spot  a  fortress  which  was  called  Ca$1eW  a 
Uare  delta  Brucoa,  and  which  still  serves  to  mark 
the  site  of  the  ancient  city. 

The  ruins  of  Velia  are  situated  on  a  low  ridge  of 
hill,  which  rises  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the 
month  of  the  river  Almto  (the  ancient  Hales),  and 
half  a  mile  from  the  coast,  which  here  forms  a  ' 
shallow  but  spacious  bay,  between  the  headland 
formed  by  tlie  ifonte  delta  Stella  and  the  rocky 
point  of  PorliceUo  near  Atcea.  The  mediaeval 
castle  and  village  of  Cattelt  a  Mare  delta  Brucca 
occupy  the  point  of  this  hill  nearest  the  sea.  The 
outline  of  the  ancient  walls  may  be  traced  at  inter- 
vals round  the  hill  for  their  whole  extent.  Their  cir- 
cuit is  not  above  two  miles,  and  it  is  most  likely  that 
this  was  the  old  city  or  acropolis,  and  that  in  the 
days  of  its  prosperity  it  had  considerable  suburbs, 
especially  in  tbe  direction  of  its  port.  It  is  probable 
that  this  was  an  artificial  basin,  like  that  aS  Meta- 
pontum,  and  its  site  is  in  all  probalHlity  marked  by 
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a  manhf  pool  which  itill  nifts  Mmai  the  num  of 
the  ancient  city  aod  the  mooth  of  the  Almto.  Thia 
river  iteelf,  however,  wu  nifficiait  to  afibrd  a  ihelter 
and  place  of  anchoraf^  for  ahipping  in  ancient  timea 
(Cic. ad  Att.  zri.  7),  and  ii  ttill  reaorted  to  for  the 
aame  purpoae  bj  the  light  reaaela  of  the  countrj-. 
No  other  rnina  exist  on  the  aite  of  the  ancient  city 
except  lome  maaaea  of  buildings,  which,  beini;  in  the 
reticulated  style,  are  nnqneationably  of  Roman  date: 
portions  of  aqueducts,  reaervoirs  ibr  water,  &0.  are 
also  viaible.  (The  site  and  existing  remains  of 
Velia  are  described  by  Httnter,  Vdia  in  Litamim, 
Sro.  AltoOK,  1818,  i^  15—20,  and  by  the  Due  de 
Luynea,  in  the  imtaH  Mt  Iiutitmo,  1839,  pp. 
381—386.) 

It  is  certain  that  aa  a  Greek  colony  Velia  never 
rose  to  a  par  with  the  more  opulent  and  flourishing 
oitiee  of  Magna  Graecia,  Ita  chief  celebrity  in  an- 
cient timea  was  derived  from  its  celebrated  school  tt 
philosophy,  which  was  universally  known  as  the 
Eleatic  school.  Ita  founder  Xsnophanea  was  indeed 
a  native  of  Cokiphon,  but  had  establisked  himself  at 
Velia,  aod  wrote  a  long  poem,  in  which  he  celebrated 
the  foundatioD  of  that  city.  (Diog.  Laert  ix.  2.  § 
20.)  His  dislingoisbed  successors  Parmenidee  and 
Zeno  were  both  of  them  bom  at  Velia,  and  the  same 
thing  la  asserted  by  some  writers  of  Leucippas,  the 
foonder  of  the  atomic  theory,  though  others  repre- 
sent  him  as  a  native  of  Abdera  or  Meloa.  Hence 
Diogenes  Laertius  teima  Velia  "  an  inconsiderable 
city,  bat  capable  of  producing  great  men  "  (ix.  5.  § 
38>  [E.  H.  B.] 


coot  or  TXUA. 

VELIKUS  iVdmo),  a  considerable  river  of 
Central  Italy,  which  haa  its  sources  in  the  lofty 
group  of  the  Apennines  between  MursU  (Jiorda) 
and  Interociea  (^Antrodoco).  lis  actnal  source  is 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  ancient 
Falacrinum,  the  birthplace  of  Vespasjan,  where  an 
old  church  still  bean  the  name  of  Sta  Maria  tU 
foot*  Velmo.  The  upper  part  of  its  oonrae  is 
from  M.  to  &;  but  near  Antrodoeo  it  turns  abruptly 
to  the  W.,  porsnes  that  direction  as  far  as  Sieti, 
and  thence  flowa  about  NNW.  till  it  discharges  ita 
waters  into  the  Nar  (A'era)  about  3  milea  above 
Terni  (Interamna).  Just  before  reaching  that 
river  it  forms  the  celebrated  cascade  now  kaown  as 
the  F(JU  of  Terni  or  Catcala  deUe  Mormon. 
This  water&ll  is  in  ita  present  form  wholly  arti- 
ficiaL  It  was  first  formed  by  M'.  Curiae  Dentatus, 
who  opened  an  artificial  channel  fur  the  waters  of 
the  Velinna,  and  thus  carried  off  a  considerable 
part  of  the  Lacus  Velinos,  which  previoosly  occu- 
pied a  great  part  of  the  valley  below  Keate.  There 
atill  remained,  however,  as  there  doea  to  this  day,  a 
considerable  lake,  called  the  Lactia  Velinos,  and 
now  known  as  thp  Laffo  di  Pii  tH  Lugo.  It  was 
on  the  banin  of  this  Uke  that  the  vilhi  of  Axins, 
the  friend  of, Cicero  and  Varro,  was  situated.  (Cic. 
ad  Att.  XT.  15;  Varro,  R.JI.  ii.  1,  8.)  Several 
smaller  lakes  still  exist  a  little  higher  np  the 
valley :  hence  we  find  Pliny  speaking  in  the  ploral 
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of  the  VELin  Lacds  (Plin.  ia.  IS.  s.  17;  Tie. 
.<i*is.L79;  Vib.  Seq.  p.84.)  The  diane««  and 
ooniormation  of  the  knrar  vaUey  of  the  Vdinns  an 
fully  described  in  the  article  Beats.  Pliny  haa 
made  a  complete  confosioo  in  his  description  of  the  , 
Nar  and  Velinos.  [Nab.]  The  latter  river  iBcdves 
near  Jiieti  two  considerable  streams,  the  SaUo  and 
the  Ttmrno:  the  ancient  name  of  the  fint  is 
miknown  to  os,  bat  the  second  is  probably  the 
Tdeaus  of  Ovid.  (FaH.  vi.  565.)  It  flows  from 
the  mountain  district  oooe  ooca[jied  by  the  Aeqni- 
coli,  and  which  still  retains  the  name  of  Cieaiato. 
[TOLKHHB.]  [E.  H.  B.] 

VELITKAE  (OiWAiT/w  :     Ftk.   OutXcrporis, 
Velilemns  :    VtOeIri),  a  city  of  Latium  situated  on 
the  soothem  slope  of  the  Alban  hills,  looking  over  . 
the  Pom^tine  Uarshes,  and  on  the  left  of  the  Via ' 
Appia.     There  can  be  no  doubt  that  i<  msi  iiyhded 
within  the  limits  of  Latium,  as  that  name  was  asaaOj 
understood,  at  least  in  later  times  :  bat  there  is  great 
uncertainty  as  to  whether  it  was  orif^nally  a  Latin 
or  a  Volacian  city.     On  the  one  hand    Dionyaua 
indodea  the  Velitemi  in  his  list  of  the  thirty  citiea 
of  the  Latin  Leagoe,  a  docoment  probably  derived 
from  good  authority  (Dionys.  v.  61).     On  the  ether 
hand  both   Dionysias  himself  and  Livy  repment 
Velitrae  aa  a  Volacian  dty  at  the  earliest  period  when 
it  came  into  collision  with  Bome.     Tbns  Dionysdns, 
in  relating  the  wars  of  Ancus  Mardna  with  the 
Volscians,  speaks  of  Velitrae  as  a  dty  of  that  pe(^ 
which  was  besieged  by  the  Soman  king,  bat  snb- 
mittad,  and  waa  received  to  an  alliance  on  bvoarable 
terms.   (Id.  ill  41.)  Agun  in  e.  c.  494,  just  aboat 
the  period  when  its  name  figores  in  Dionysias  as 
one  of  the  Latin  dtiea,  it  ia  mentiooed  both  by  that 
author  and  by  Livy  as  a  Voladan  dty,  whidi  wu 
wnated  from  that  people  by  the  consul  P.  Virginias 
(Id.  vi.  43  ;  Liv.  ii  SO).     According  to  Livy  a  Bo- 
man  oolooy  was  sent  there  the  same  year,  which  was 
again  recmited  with  freah  colonists  two  years  after- 
ward*. (Liv.  ii  31, 34.)  Dionysius,  on  the  oontiaiT, 
makes  no  mention  of  the  first  colony,  and  represeus 
that  sent  in  b.  c.  493  as  designed  to  aopply  the  a- 
hausted  popolatiou  of  Velitrae,  which  had  been  re- 
duced to  a  low  state  by  a  pestilence.     (Dionys.  vii 
13,  14.)     It  appnus  certain  at  all  events  that  Veli- 
trae received  a  Soman  colony  at  this  period  ;  bat  it 
had  apparently  again  fallen  into  decay,  as  it  ncdved 
a  second  body  of  ookxiiats  in  b.  c.  404.     (Diod.  sv. 
34.)     Even  this  did  not  suffice  to  secttre  ita  alle- 
giance to  Botne  :   ahortly  after  the  Gauliah  war,  the 
Soman  cokmista  of  Velitrae  joined  with  the  VobciaBS 
in  their  hostilitiee,  and  after  a  short  time  Inoke  oat 
into  open  revolt.''  (Liv.  vi.  13,  21.)     They  were  in- 
deed deflMted  in  B.  a  381,  together  with  the  Piae- 
uestinee  and  Volscians,  who  sapported  them,  and  their 
dty  was  taken  the  next  year  (>&.  22,  29) ;  bat  their 
history  from  this  time  is  a  continued  socoeaaioa  (f 
outbreaks  and  hostile  enterprises  against  Borne,  al- 
ternating with  intervals  of  dubioos  peace.     It  seems 
clear  that  they  bad  really  assumed  the  pontion  of  an 
independent  dty,  like  those  of  the  neigbbooring 
Voladana,  and  though  the  Ramans  are  aaid  to  have 
more  than  once  taken  this  city,  they  did  not  again 
restore  it  to  the  position  of  a  Soman  colony.     Tbns 
notwithstanding  its  csptur^oi  b.  c  380,  the  dtizens 
were  again  in  arms  in  370,  and  not  only^avaged  the 
tenitoriea  of  the  Latins  in  alliance  vrith  Some,  but 
even  laid  si^^  to  Tusculum.     They  were  quickly 
defeated  in  the  field,  and  Velitrae  itself  in  its  ton 
waa  besieged   by  a  Roman  army ;  but  the  sie^ 
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was  protracted  for  more  than  two  years,  and  it  is  not 
quite  clear  whether  the  dty  was  taken  in  the  end. 
<LiT.  Ti.  36,  37,  38,  42.)  In  b.  c.  358  they  again 
brolce  ont,  and  rava^  the  Soman  territories,  bnt  we 
hear  nothing  of  their -punishment  (Liv.  TiL  IS):  and 
in  B.  O.  340,  on  the  outbreak  of  the  great  Latin  War, 
they  are  represented  as  among  the  firat  to  job  in 
the  defection.  It  is  evident  indeed  that  they  were 
at  this  time  still  a  powerful  people  :  their  troops 
bore  an  important  part  in  two  successiTe  campaigns, 
but  shared  in  the  general  defeat  of  the  Latins  on  the 
banks  oftheAstora, B.C.  338.  (Lir.  viiL  3, 12, 13  ; 
Fast  CapU.')  After  the  elose  of  the  war  they  were 
selected  for  the  severest  pnnishment,  on  the  especial 
ground  of  their  having  be«i  originally  Roman  citizens. 
Their  walls  were  destroyed,  and  their  local  senators 
transported  beyond  the  Tiber,  nnder  a  severe  pe- 
nalty in  case  of  their  return.  Their  place  was,  how- 
ever, supplied  by  a  body  of  fresh  colonists,  so  that 
the  city  continued  to  be  not  less  populous  than  be- 
fore.    (Liv.  viiL  14.) 

From  this  time  Vehtrae  sank  into  the  condition  of 
an  ordinary  municipal  town,  and  we  hear  little  of  it 
in  history.  It  is  mentioned  incidentally  on  occasion 
of  some  prodigies  that  occurred  there  (Liv.  xxz.  38, 
zxzii.  I,  9),  but  with  this  exception  its  name  is  not 
again  mentioned  till  the  close  of  the  Sepnblic.  We 
hear,  however,  that  it  was  a  flourishing  mnnicipal 
town,  and  it  derived  some  celebrity  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Empire  from  the  circumstance  of  its 
having  been  the  native  place  of  the  Octavian  family, 
fhim  which  the  emperor  Augustus  was  descended.. 
The  Octavii  indeed  claimed  to  be  descended  from  the 
ancient  Soman  family  of  the  same  name  ;  but  it  is 
certain  that  both  the  grandfather  and  great-grand- 
father of  Augustas  were  merely  men  of  equestrian 
nnk,  who  held  municipal  magistracies  in  their  native 
town.  (Snet  Aug.  I,  2  ;  Dion  Cass.  xlv.  I.)  Ac- 
cording to  the  Liber  Coloniarum,  Velitrae  had 
received  a  fresh  body  of  colonists  in  tlie  time  of  the 
Gracchi ;  bnt  it  continued  to  retain  its  municipal 
rank  until  the  reign  of  Claudius,  when  it  received  a 
military  colony,  and  from  this  time  assumed  the 
title  of  a  Colonia,  which  we  Qnd  it  bearing  in  inscrip- 
tions {Lib.  Colon,  p.  238  ;  Znmpt,  <2s  CoL  p.  383  ; 
° .  OrelL  Inter.  1 740,  3652).  Ko  mention  of  the  city 
occurs  in  history  under  the  Soman  Empire,  but  its 
name  is  found  in  the  geographers,  and  inscriptions 
testify  that  it  continued  to  exist  as  a  flourishing 
town  down  to  near  the  dose  of  the  Empire.  (Strab. 
▼.  p.  237  ;  Plin.  iii.  6.  s.  9  ;  Sil.  Ital.  viii.  376  ; 
Nibby,  Dintomi,  vol.  iii.  p.  450.)  It  appears  to 
have  subsequently  suffered  severely  from  the  ravages 
of  the  barlttrians,  but  continued  to  subsist  thron^h- 
oat  the  middle  ages:  and  the  modem  dty  of  Velletri 
still  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  one,  though 
it  has  no  remains  of  antiquity.  Its  position  is 
very  similar  to  that  of  Lanuvinm  (CtviCa  Lavinia), 
oa  a  projecting  rock  or  spur  of  hill,  standing  out  from 
the  more  elevated  group  of  the  Alban  hills,  and 
rising  like  a  headland  above  the  plain  of  the  Pomp- 
tine  Marshes,  which  lie  stretched  ont  beneath  it. 
The  inscriptions  which  have  been  discovered  there 
have  been  published  by  Cardinal!  ( Interkiom  A  ntidie 
Veliterne,  4to.  Soma,  1 823).  From  one  of  these  we 
learn  that  the  ancient  city  possessed  an  amphitheatre, 
which  was  repaired  as  late  as  the  reign  of  Valen- 
tinian,  bnt  no  traces  of  it  are  now  visible.  It  had 
•Iso  temples  of  Apollo,  Hercules  and  Mare,  as  well 
as  of  the  Sabine  divinity  Sancns.  (Liv.  zxziL  1.) 
Pliny  notices  the  territory  of  Velitne  as  producing 
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a  wine  of  great  excellenoa,  infeior  only  to  the  Faler- 
nian  (Plin.  xiv.  6.  s.  8).  [E.  H.  B.] 

VELLAVI  or  VELAUNI,  a  people  of  Gallia. 
In  the  passage  of  Caesar  (£.  G.  vii.  75)  some 
editions  have  Velanni,  but  it  is  certain  that  what- 
ever is  the  true  form  of  the  name,  these  Velanni  are 
the  Velhuoi  (ChifAAofoi)  of  Strabo  (p.  190).  The 
Gabali  and  Velanni  in  Caesar's  time  were  subject  to 
the  Arvemi.  In  Ptolemy  (ii.  7.  §  20)  the  name 
is  Velanni  (Oil^Mwoi),  but  he  puts  them  next  to 
the  Anscii,  which  is  a  great  mistake.  D'Anville 
says  that  the  diocese  of  Pui  represents  their  ter- 
ritory ;  but  that  this  cannot  be  said  of  the  small 
province  of  VeOm/,  which  was  annexed  to  Languedoo 
in  the  ante-revolutionary  division  of  France.  In  the 
Notit  of  the  Provinces  of  Gallia,  the  capital  of  the 
Vellavi  is  Civitas  Vellavorum  [BbvkssioI.    fG  L.! 

VELLAUNI.     [Velaunl] 

VELLAUNODUNUM,  in  Gallia.  In  b.  o.  52 
Caesar,  leaving  two  legions  and  all  the  baggage  at 
Agedinenm  {Sera),  marches  on  Genabum  {Meant). 
On  the  second  day  he  reaches  Vellaunodnnum. 
(£.  G.  vii.  1 1 .)  In  two  days  Caesar  made  a  vallum 
round  Vellaunodonnm,  and  on  the  third  day  the 
place  surrendered,  and  the  people  gave  up  their 
arms.  There  is  no  evidence  about  the  site  of  Vel- 
launodnnum, except  that  it  was  on  the  road  from 
Sent  to  Orieant,  and  was  reached  in  the  second 
day's  march  from  Sent,  and  that  Caesar  reached 
Orieant  in  two  days  from  Vellaunodunnm.  Caesar 
was  marching  quick.  D'Anville  conjectnies  that 
Vellaunodnnum  may  be  Beaune,  in  the  old  province 
of  Gdtmoii!  for  Beaune  is  about  40  Soman  miles 
from  Sent,  and  the  Soman  army  would  march  that 
distance  in  two  days.  Beaune  is  named  Belna  in 
the  Pagus  Vastinensis  {GdUnoii,  Gattmoit,  Vat- 
tmoit ;  Vapincdk),  in  the  acts  of  a  conncil  held 
at  Soistoni  in  862,  and  D'Anville  thinks  that  Belna 
may  be  a  corruption  of  Vellauna,  which  is  the  name 
of  Vellaunodnnum,  if  we  cnt  off  the  termination 
dmam.  (D'Anville,  Notice,  ^o.)  [G.  L.1 

VELLELA  [Vklbia]. 

VE'LLICA(OWaa«o,  Ptol.  it  6.  §  51),  a  town 
of  the  Cantabri  in  Hispania  Tarraconenms.  Ukert 
(ii.  pt.  i.  p.  144)  places  it  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
VVhlba,  to  the  N.  of  ^jui^  <fe  Campo.  [T.H.D.] 

VELLOCASSES.     [Vblocassss.] 

VELOCASSES,  as  Caesar  {B.  G.  ii.  4)  writes 
the  name,  Vellocaases  in  Pliny  (iv.  18),  and  in 
Ptolemy  OiwtXtoKiinm  (ii.  8.  §  8).  Caesar  places 
them  in  the  country  of  the  Belgae,  and  consequently 
north  of  the  Seme.  The  number  of  fighting  men' 
that  they  could  muster  in  b.  o.  57  was  estimated  at 
10,000,  unless  Caesar  means  that  they  and  the 
Veromandui  together  had  this  number.  In  the  di- 
vision of  Gallia  by  Augustus,  the  Velocasses  were 
included  in  Lugdimensis.  Thdr  chief  town  was 
Botomagus  {Btnun)  on  the  north  bank  of  the  &tn<. 
West  of  the  Velocasses  were  the  Caleti,  whose 
country  extended  along  the  coast  north  of  the  Seme. 
That  part  of  the  oonntry  of  the  Velocasses  which 
is  between  the  rivers  Andelle  and  Oiie,  became  in 
modem  times  Fexm  Normand  and  Vexin  Franqait, 
the  little  river  Epia  fonning  the  boundary  between 
the  two  Vetam.  [G.  L.J 

VELPI  MONTES  (ri  06t\m  Ifm,  Ptol.  iv.  4. 
§  8),  a  range  of  mountains  on  the  W.  borders  of 
Cyrenaica,  in  which  were  the  sources  of  the  river 
Uthoo.  [T.  H.  D.] 

VELTAE  (CMAroi,  Ptd.  iii  5.  §  22),  a  people 
of  Enropean  Saimstia,  dwelling  on  both  banks  ot 
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th«  rinr  Bboboo,  Ueotieal,  aoovdinf;  to  Dkert  (iii. 
pt.  u.  p.  435),  with  the  SUTOoiaii  Vtltti,  or  Lntizi, 
who  dwelt  00  th*  Oder.  [T.  H.  D.] 

VEHAinA^stowiiofVindelieiaiOntbenMd  bs- 
tw«en  Aof^iutm  Vindelicorom  and  BrigantiiuD  (^fLAnt. 
ppw  237,351,259;  roi.  fViit),  aeemi  to  hare  been  • 
place  of  some  importance,  as  it  was  the  station  of  the 
prafectofthethird  legion,  who  bad  to  guard  the  frontier 
firm  this  town  toCampodnnnm.  (A^o(./ti^.)Theplace 
oow  occapjing  tlie  site  is  called  Wangen.  [L.  S.] 

VENAFRL'M  {OUrappar :  £(*.  Venafranns  i 
Vtnafn),  an  inland  dtjr  of  Campania,  situated 
in  the  opper  Tsllej  tt  the  Vnltamas,  and  on  the  Via 
Latioa,  16  miles  from  Casinnm  and  18  from  Teanum. 
(Itm.  AiU.  p.  303.)    It  was  the  last  oit7  of  Cam- 

r'%  towards  the  N.,  its  territorj  acyoining  on  the 
.  that  of  Casinnm  (&  Gtrnumo),  which  was  in- 
doded  in  Latiom,  in  the  more  extended  sense  of  tliat 
name,  and  that  of  Aesemia  on  tbe  ME.,  which  fbrawd 
part  of  Samniom.  It  stood  on  a  hill  rising  abore 
the  rallex  of  the  Vultomos,  at  a  short  distance  from 
the  right  bank  of  that  rirer.  (Strab.  T.  p.  238.) 
Mo  mention  is  foand  in  history  of  Venafrum  before 
the  Roman  conqoest  of  this  part  of  Italx,  and  it  i« 
nncertain  to  what  people  it  originall;  belonged  ;  bat 
it  is  probable  that  it  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
p«inni^«f  before  that  people  came  into  coUision  with 
Some.  Under  the  Roinan  goTermnent  it  appears  as 
a  floarisbing  mnnicipal  town :  Cato,  the  most  ancient 
author  bj  whom  it  is  mentioned,  notioes  it  as  having 
manu&ctorc*  of  spades,  tiks,  and  ropes  (Cato,  A  R. 
ISS)  :  at  a  later  period  it  was  more  noted  for  its 
oil,  which  was  celebrated  as  the  best  in  Italy,  and 
supplied  the  choicest  tables  of  tbe  great  at  Botne 
onder  the  Empire.  (Hor.  Carm.  ii.  6.  16,  SaL  ii. 
4.  69 ;  Jut.  t.  86 ;  Martial,  uii.  98 ;  Strab.  r.  pp.  338, 
S43:  Varr.  &  it  L  3.  §  6;  PUn.  xr.  3.  a.  3.) 

Tbe  oolj  occasiaQ  oo  which  Venafrnm  figoni  in 
history  is  during  tbe  Social  War,  B.  cs,  88,  when  it 
was  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  the  Samnita  leader 
Harius  Egnatios,  and  two  Boman  0(diorts  that  formed 
tbe  garrison,  were  put  to  tbe  swoid.  (Appian,  B.  C. 
i.  41.)  Cicero  more  than  once  alludes  to  the  great 
fertility  of  its  taniury  (Cic  de  Leg.  Agr.  ii.  85, 
pro  Pkmc.  9),  which  was  one  of  those  that  the  tri- 
bune BuUus  proposed  by  his  agrsrian  hiw  to  divide 
among  the  Roman  dtixens.  This  project  proved 
abortive,  but  a  colony  was  ]danted  at  Venafrnm 
under  Augustas,  and  tbe  city  oontinued  henceforth 
to  bear  the  title  of  a  Colooia,  which  ia  found  both  in 
PUoy  and  in  inscriptions.  (Plin.  iii.  6.  s.  9  ;  lAb. 
CoL  p.  239;  Znmpt,  de  CoUm.  p.  847;  Hommsen, 
/Mcr.A.M  4643,4703.)  These  last,  which  are  very 
numerous,  snffideDtly  attest  the  flourishing  condition 
of  Venafrum  under  the  Roman  Empire  :  it  oontinoed 
to  subsist  thrxmghoat  tlie  middle  ages,  snd  is  still  a 
town  of  about  4000  inhabitants.  It  Mains  the  an- 
cient site  as  well  as  name,  but  has  fow  vestiges  of 
antiquity,  except  the  inscriptions  above  mentioaed 
and  some  shapeless  fragments  of  an  edifice  soppoeed 
to  hare  been  an  amphitheatre.  The  inscriptions 
are  published  by  Mommsen.  (/nter.  R.  If.  pp. 
343—249.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

VENANTODUNUM,  apparently  a  town  of  the 
CatyeuchUui  in  Britannia  Bomana,  perhaps  Bim- 
tmgdiM.  The  name  appears  in  the  Mot.  Imp. ; 
though  Camden  (p.  502)  notes  it  as  cmoed  by 
Leiand.  [T.  H.  D.] 

VEMASA  (pUmaa),  a  rather  important  town 
in  the  district  of  Horimene  in  Cappadocia,  pumicssing 
a  celebrated  temple  of  Zeus,  to  which  no  less  than 
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3000  slaves  bekoged.  The  high  priest  enjoyed  aa 
annual  income  of  fifteen  talents,  arising  firam  the 
produce  of  the  lands  belonging  to  the  temple.  This 
saooniotal  dignity  was  held  for  life,  and  the  priest 
was  next  in  nnk  to  tbe  high  priest  of  Ccaaaa. 
(Strab.  xiL  p.  537.)  [L.  &] 

VEKDDH  (OiWytor,  Strab.  iiL  pL  207,  viL  p. 
314),  a  town  of  the  lapodes  in  Dlyria,  and  on  the 
borders  of  Pannonia.  It  is  probably  tbe  modani 
WimditA-Gritx;  but  some  have  identified  it  with 
Brindjti.  [T.  H-  D.] 

VE'NEDAE  (O&rrAu,  PtoL  iiL  5.  §  19),  or 
VEMEDI  (Tae.  (Term.  46;  Plio.  iv.  13.  a.  27),  a 
considerable  people  of  European  SarmstJa,  situated  oa 
the  N.  declivity  of  the  mountains  named  after  them, 
and  along  the  Sinus  Venedicns  about  the  river  Ctiio- 
nos,  and  as  br  as  the  E.  bank  of  the  Vistula.  They 
wen  the  northern  neighbours  of  the  Galindae  and  Gy- 
tbooes;  but  Tacitus  was  doubtfitl  whether  he  dHold 
call  them  Oermana  or  Saimatians,  though  they  man 
resembled  tbe  former  than  the  latter  in  some  of  their 
customs,  as  the  building  of  houses,  the  canying  tS 
shields,  and  the  habit  of  going  on  foot,  whilst  the 
Sarmatians  travelled  on  horseback  or  in  waggons. 
They  sought  a  pretatioos  livelihood  by  scouring  the 
woods  and  mountains  which  lay  between  the  Pewaoi 
and  the  Fenni.  Whether  they  were  the  foreCttbeis 
of  the  Wends  is  very  problematical.  (Cf.  Scha&iik, 
Ska.  AUhertk.'L  p.  75,  sei).,p.  151,«cq.&c,  Utier 
dieAbhm/idtrSlaDat,f.i4.)  [T.  H.  D.J 

VENEDICI  MONTES  (ri  OUcwSuci  jp%  PtoL 
iiL  5.  §  1 5),  certain  moontains  of  European  Sarma- 
tia,  bounding  the  tenitoiy  of  the  Venedae  on  the  S. 
They  were  probably  the  low  chain  of  hills  whidi 
separates  East  Pmuia  from  Polimd.   [T.  H.  D.] 

VENEDICUS  SINUS  (OJ«r<6iic^r  xiKwos.  PtoL 
iiL  5.  §  1),  a  bay  of  the  Sarmatian  ocean,  or  .BoUe, 
named  after  the  Venedae  who  dwelt  upon  it.  It  lay 
to  the  E.  of  the  Vistula,  and  was  in  all  prohabili^ 
the  (hU/o/Jiiga  ;  a  view  which  is  strengtbened  ty 
the  name  of  Vrndau  belonging  to  a  river  and  towa 
in  Cowland.  [T.  H.  D.] 

VETJELI.    [Uhblu.] 
VENELIOCASII.    [Vbuwassbs.] 
YTKERIS  MOMS.     [Apubodisius  Mon.] 
VE-NERIS  PORTU&    [Portos  VnntBia.] 
VE-NEBIS  PROM.  [Hispaota,  VoL  L  p.  1084.] 
Vli/METI  (Ot^>ri)i),a  Celtic  people,  whose  amn- 
try  Caesar  names  Venetia  {B.  G.  iii.  9).     Tbe  Ve- 
neti  lived  on  tlie  coast  of  the  Atlantic  (A&.  iL34), 
and  were  one  of  the'Armoric  or  Maritime  states  of 
Celtica.     On  tlie  south  they  lionlated  oo  the  Mam- 
netea  or  Mannetes,  on  tbe  cast  they  liad  the  Bedaaes, 
snd  on  the  north  the  Osismii,  who  occupied  tbe  most 
westempart  of  JSreto^iie.     Strabo  (iv.  p.  195)  made 
a  great  mistake  in  supposing  the  Veneti  to  be  Bdgae. 
He  also  supposes  them  to  be  the  pogenitors  of  the 
Veneti  on  the  coast  of  the  Hsdriatic,  whom  others 
supposed  to  be  PaphUgonians  ;  however,  he  gives 
all  tliis  only  as  conjecture.     The  chief  town  of  the 
Veneti  was   Dariorigum,   afterwards   Veneti,  now 
Vtmnei  [DABiOBiatm.]     The  river  VSaime  may 
have  been  the  southern  boundary  of  the  VenetL 

Caesar  (B.  G.  iii.  9)  describes  the  coast  of  Venetia 
•■  out  up  by  aestuariee,  which  intarrupted  tbe  cora- 
munieatian  by  land  along  tbe  ibote.  Host  of  the 
towns  (/i.  12)  were  situated  at  the  exinmity  of 
tongues  of  laiid  or  peninsulas,  so  that  whoi  the 
tide  was  up  the  towns  could  not  be  reached  on  foot, 
nor  could  ships  reach  them  during  the  ebb,  for  the 
water  was  thiga  too  shallow.    This  is  the  efauacter 
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of  the  coast  of  the  French  department  oiMortihan, 
which  comsponds  pretty  nearly  to  Caesar's  Venetia. 
On  this  coast  there  are  manj  bajs  and  many  "  liu- 
gnke  "  as  Caesar  calls  them  (^Poptta).  The  meet 
remarkable  peninsnla  is  Quiberoii,  which  rons  oat 
into  the  sea  near  10  miles,  and  is  insulated  at  high 
water.  The  Veneti  commanded  the  sea  in  these 
pats,  and  as  the  necessities  of  navigation  often  drove 
vessels  to  their  ports,  they  made  item  pay  for  the 
(helter.  The  Yeneti  had  trade  with  Britain,  with 
Devontkir*  and  Cornwall,  the  parts  of  the  island 
which  were  nearest  to  them.  They  were  the  most 
powerfhl  maritime  state  on  the  Atlantic 

Their  vessels  were'  made  nearly  flat-bottomed,  in 
order  that  they  might  the  better  take  the  ground 
when  they  were  left  dry  by  the  ebb.  The  heads 
were  very  high,  and  the  stems  strung  built,  to  stand 
the  violence  of  their  seas.  The  taaterial  was  oak. 
Instead  of  ropes  they  had  chain  cables,  the  use 
of  which  has  been  revived  in  the  present  cen- 
tury. Strabo(iv.  p.  195)  writes  as  if  the  ropes  of  the 
rigging  were  chains,  which  is  very  absurd,  and  is 
cootradicted  by  Caesar,  who  says  that  the  yards 
were  iastaDed  to  the  masts  by  ropes,  which  the 
Romans  cut  asonder  in  the  aea-figot  with  the  Ve- 
neti (iiu  14).  Instead  of  sails  they  used  skins  and 
leather  worked  thin,  either  because  they  had  no 
flax  and  did  not  know  its  use,  or,  as  Caesar  supposes 
it  to  be  more  likely,  because  flaxen  sails  were  not 
suited  for  the  tempests  of  that  coast. 

The  Veneti  rose  against  the  Bomans  in  the  win- 
ter of  b.  c.  57,  and  induced  many  other  neighbour- 
ing states  to  join  them,  even  the  Marini  and  Henapii. 
They  also  sent  to  Britain  for  help.  Caesar,  who 
was  absent  in  Italy  during  the  winter  (B.a  57 — 
56),  sent  orders  to  build  ships  on  the  Loire,  probably 
in  the  territory  of  the  Andes,  Turones  and  Camutes, 
where  his  legions  were  quartered,  and  the  ships  were 
floated  down  to  the  Ocean.  He  got  bis  rowers  from  the 
Provinda.  In  the  meantime  he  came  himself  into 
Gallia.  He  protected  his  rear  agunst  attack  by 
sending  Labienns  to  the  country  of  the  Treviri,  to 
keep  the  Belgae  quiet  and  to  stop  the  Germans 
from  crossing  the  Bhine.  He  sent  P.  Crassns  with 
twelve  cohorts  and  a  large  body  of  cavalry  into 
Aqnitania  to  prevent  the  Celtae  from  receiving  any 
aid  {h>m  these  parts ;  and  he  kept  the  fjnelli 
[Uhelli],  Curioeolites  and  Lexovii  in  check  by 
sending  Q.  Titnrius  Sabinns  into  those  parts  with 
three  legions.  D.  Brutus  commanded  Caesar's  fleet 
and  the  Gallic  ships  furnished'  by  the  Pictones  and 
Santones,  and  other  states  that  had  been  reduced  to 
obedience, 

Caesar  began  the  campaign  by  besieging  the 
Venetian  towns  that  were  situated  on  the  extremities 
of  the  tongues  of  land ;  but  as  the  Veneti  had  abond- 
ance  of  diips,  they  removed  themselves  by  water 
from  one  town  to  another,  when  they  could  no  longer 
resist  the  besieger.  They  did  this  daring  a  great 
part  of  the  summer,  and  Caesar  could  not  prevent 
it,  for  ^e  had  not  yet  got  together  all  his  ships. 
After  taking  several  of  their  towns  he  waited  for  the 
remainder  of  his  fleet.  The  Veneti  with  about 
220  of  then:  best  equipped  ships  came  out  of 
port  to  meet  the  Bomans.  The  Roman  ships 
could  not  do  the  Gallic  ships  any  damage  by 
driving  the  heads  of  their  vessels  against  them,  for 
the  Gallic  ships  were  too  high  at  the  prow  and  too 
strong ;  nor  could  the  Bomans  have  attacked  them 
by  raising  wooden  frameworks  on  their  decks,  for 
the  Gallic  ships  were  too  liigh.    The  only  advantage 
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that  the  Boman  ships  bad  was  in  the  oars,  iriiich  the 
Gallic  ships  had  not.  They  could  only  trust  to 
their  sails.,  The  Romans  at  last  fixed  sharp  hooks 
at  the  end  of  long  poles,  and  bying  bold  of  the 
eswcaft  rigging  with  them,  and  then  potting  their 
own  vessels  in  motion  by  the  oars,  they  cut  the  ropes 
asimder,  and  the  yards  and  sails  filling  down,  the 
Venetian  ships  were  useless.  Evetything  now  de- 
pended  on  courage,  in  which  the  Bomans  liad  the 
advantage;  and  the  men  were  encouraged  by  the 
presence  of  Caesar  and  the  army,  which  occupied 
all  the  hills  and  higher  groond  which  conmianded  a 
view  of  the  sea.  The  Boman  ships  got  round  the 
Venetian,  two  or  three  about  each,  for  they  had  the 
advantage  in  number  of  vessels,  and  the  men  began 
to  board  the  enemy.  Some  ships  were  taken  and  the 
rest  tried  to  sail  away,  but  a  dead  calm  came  on 
and  they  could  not  stir.  A  very  few  ships  escaped 
to  the  land  at  nightfall.  The  battle  lasted  fixsn 
the  fourth  hour  in  the  morning  to  sunset  Thns 
was  destroyed  the  first  naval  power  that  was  formed 
on  the  coast  of  the  Atlantic  The  Veneti  lost  their 
ships,  all  their  young  men  of  fighting  age,  and  most 
of  their  men  of  mature  age  and.  of  rank.  They 
surrendered  anconditionally.  Caesar  put  to  death 
all  the  members  of  the  Venetian  state  assembly,  on 
the  ground  that  they  had  violated  the  law  of  nations 
by  imprisoning  Q.  VeUnins  and  T.  Silius,  who  had 
been  sent  into  their  country  in  the  previous  winter 
to  get  supplies  for  the  Boman  troops  who  were 
quartered  along  the  Loire  (A  G.  iiL  7,  8).  The  rest 
if  the  people  were  sold  by  auction;  aU,  we  must 
suppose,  that  Caesar  could  lay  hold  of.  Thus  the 
territory  of  the  Veneti  was  nearly  depopulated,  and 
an  active  commercial  people  was  swept  from  the 
earth.  The  Veneti  never  appear  again  as  a  power- 
ful stale.  When  Vercingetoriz  was  rousing  all 
Gallia  to  come  agauist  Caesar  at  Alesia  (b.c.  52), 
the  contingent  of  all  the  Armoric  states,  seven  or 
eight  in  number,  was  only  6000  men  (B.  G.  vii.  75). 

Dion  Cassias  (xzxix.'  40 — 43)  has  four  chapters 
on  the  history  of  this  Venetian  war,  which,  as  usual 
with  him,  he  puts  in  confusion,  by  misunderetanding 
Caesar  and  making  his  own  silly  additions.  [G.  L.J 

VENETIA  (Owyerfa:  Elk.  Oiirrrot  orT>rroj, 
Venetus),  a  province  or  region  of  Northern  Italy,  at 
the  head  of  the  Adriatic  sea,  extending  from  the 
foot  of  the  Alps,  where  those  mountains  descend  to 
the  Adriatic,  to  the  mouths  of  the  Padus,  and  west- 
ward as  far  as  the  river  Athesis  (^Adige"),  or  the  lake 
Benacns.  But  the  boundaries  of  tlie  district  seem  to 
have  varied  at  difierent  times,  and  there  is  some  dif- 
ficulty in  determining  them  with  accuracy.  In 
early  times,  indeed,  before  the  Boman  conquest,  we 
have  no  accoimt  of  the  exact  line  of  demarcation  b»- 
tween  the  VeneU  and  the  Cenomani,  who  adjoined 
them  on  the  W.,  though  according  to  Livy,  Verona 
was  a  city  of  the  latter  people  (v.  35).  After  the 
Roman  conquest,  the  whole  of  Venetia  was  at  first 
included  a»  a  part  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  and  was  not 
separated  from  it  till  the  time  of  Augustus,  who 
constituted  his  Tenth  R^on  of  Venetia  and  latria, 
but  including  within  its  limits  not  only  Verona,  but 
Brixia  and  Cremona  also  (Plin.  iiL  18.  a  22,  19.  s. 
23),  both  of  which  were  certainly  cities  of  the  Ceno- 
mani, and  seem  to  have  continued  to  be  commonly 
considered  as  belonging  to  Cisalpine  Gaul.  (PtoL 
iii.  1.  §  31.)  Some  authors,  however,  extended  the 
appellation  of  Venetia  still  forther  to  the  W.,  so  as 
to  include  not  only  Brixia  and  Cremona,  but  Bergo- 
mam  also,  and  regarded  the  Addua  as  the  boundary 
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(P.  Diie.  fftri.  £09.  iL  UX  But  in  tbe  lat«r  pariod 
of  tbt  Roman  Empin  the  Athmiii  sean*  to  famve 
been  genenOy  reoagmMd  is  the  W.  bonndaiy  of 
Venetia,  thoogh  not  ao  itiictljr  as  to  ezdade  Verma, 
the  greater  part  of  which  ms  litualed  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  rirer.  Towarda  the  N.  the  boandarjr 
was  eqoallj  indefinite  :  the  Tallejs  and  aoathern 
alopce  of  Uie  Alpe  were  occupied  by  Rhaetian  and 
Eoganean  tribes ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  limit 
between  tliese  and  the  Veneti,  on  their  S.  {rmtier, 
was  always  vsgne  and  aibitiaiy,  or  at  least  deter- 
mined mmly  by  nationality,  not  by  any  geographical 
boundary,  as  is  the  case  at  the  present  day  with  the 
Gennan  and  Italian  races  in  the  same  region. 
Thoa  Tridentam,  Feltria,  and  Belnnam,  were  all  of 
them  properly  Rhaetian  towns  (Plin.  iiL  19.  s.  SS), 
though  included  in  the  Tenth  Region  of  Augustus, 
and  for  that  reason  ofteo  oonsideiMl  H  bekogiog  to 
Venetia. 

On  the  E.  the  limits  of  Venetia  were  mora  definite. 
The  land  of  the  Cami,  who  occujned  the  greater  part 
of  the  modem  Friaul,  was  generally  considered  as 
comprised  within  it,  while  the  little  river  Formio 
(VUsono),  a  few  miles  S.  of  Tergeste,  separated  it 
from  Istria.  (Plin.  iii.  18.  s.  SS.)  Several  anthors, 
however,  regard  Tergeste  as  an  Istrian  city  [Tkb- 
oBsnc],  and  must  therefore  have  placed  the 
boundary  either  at  the  Timarus,  or  where  the  Alpe 
come  down  so  close  to  the  sea,  between  that  river 
and  Tergeste,  as  to  prevent  the  road  being  cootinoed 
along  the  coast  There  can  be  no  doabt  that  this 
point  ibnns  the  natural  bonndary  of  Venetia  on  the 
E.,a]lhoagh  the  Formio  continued  under  the  Roman 
Empire  to  constitute  its  political  limit. 

The  physical  peculiaiitiea  of  the  region  thus 
limited  are  very  remarkable.  The  greater  part  of 
Venetia  is,  like  the  neighbonring  tract  of  Cisalpina 
Gaul,  a  broad  and  level  plain,  extending,  without  in- 
terruption, to  the  very  foot  of  the  Alps,  and  farrowed 
by  nnmerous  streams,  which  descend  from  thoee 
mountains  with  great  rapidity  and  violence.  These 
streams,  swollen  by  the  melting  of  the  Ali^ne  snows, 
or  by  the  torrents  of  rain  which  descend  npim  the 
mountains,  as  scon  as  they  reach  the  plain  spread 
themselves  over  the  country,  forming  broad  beds  of 
sand  and  pebbles,  or  innndating  the  fertile  tract  on 
each  side  of  their  banks.  Continually  stagnating 
wore  and  more,  as  they  flow  through  an  almost  per- 
fectly level  tract,  they  form,  before  reaching  the  sea, 
considerable  sheets  of  water;  and  the  action  of  the 
tides  (which  is  mncb  more  perceptible  at  the  head 
of  the  Adriatic  than  in  any  other  part  of  that  sea  or 
of  the  Mediterranean)  combining  to  check  the  ontfiow 
of  their  waters,  causes  the  formation  of  extensive 
salt-water  Ugunes,  communicating  with  the  sea 
only  through  narrow  gaps  or  openings  ill  the  long 
line  of  sandy  barriers  that  bounds  them.  Such 
lagunea,  which  occupy  a  great  extent  of  groond  S.  of 
the  present  month  of  the  Po  [Pauus],  are  con- 
tinued on  from  its  N.  bank  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
Allinum ;  and  from  thence,  with  some  interruptions, 
to  the  month  of  the  y«inzo,at  the  head  or  inmost  bight 
of  the  Adriatic  So  extensive  were  they  in  ancient 
times  that  then  waa  an  nnintermpted  line  of  inland 
navigation  by  these  Ugunes,  wliich  were  known  as 
the  Septem  Maria,  from  Ravenna  to  Altinum,  a  dis- 
tance of  above  80  miles.  (Am.  Ant.  p.  126.) 
Great  physical  changes  hare  naturally  taken  place 
in  the  course  of  ages  in  a  country  so  constitnted.  On 
tlie  one  hsnd  there  is  a  constant  tendency  to  the  filling 
up  of  the  lagunoi  with  the  silt  sod  mud  brovght 
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down  by  the  riven,  which  converts  them  first  into 
marshes,  and  eventually  into  firm  land.  On  the 
other  hand  the  rivers,  which  have  for  ages  been  can- 
fined  within  artificial  banks,  keep  poshing  m  their 
months  into  tbs  sea,  and  thns  creating  backwaters 
which  give  liae  to  fresh  lagniws.  At  the  same 
time,  the  riven  thai  confined,  from  tinm  to  time 
break  through  their  artificial  barrien  and  force  oew 
channels  fur  themselves;  or  it  is  fbond  necesouy  to 
cany  them  off  by  new  and  artificial  ontlets.  Tiias 
all  the  principal  streams  of  Voietia,  from  the  Adige 
to  the  Pittve,  are  at  the  pnaent  day  carried  to  tlie 
sea  by  artificial  canals;  and  it  is  doabtfol  whether 
any  of  them  have  now  the  same  outlet  as  in  ancient 
times. 

In  the  esstem  portion  of  Venetia,  from  the  fiare 
to  the  foot  of  the  Alps  near  Acjnikia,  these  phyMcal 
chanetsn  are  less  roaiked.  The  coast  is  indeed  bor- 
dered by  a  belt  of  manhes  and  lagnnes,  but  of  no 
great  extent:  and  within  this,  the  rivere  that  de- 
scend from  the  Alps  have  been  tar  the  most  part 
left  to  wander  unrestrained  thrtragh  the  pUin,  and 
have  in  consequence  formed  for  themselves  brokd 
beds  of  stone  and  shingle,  sometimes  of  sorprisisg 
extent,  through  which  the  streams  in  their  ordinary 
condition  roll  their  diminished  waters  the  triffing 
volume  of  which  contrasts  strangely  with  ths  breadth 
and  extent  of  their  depoidta.  Such  is  the  chararter 
especially  of  the  TagUammlo,  the  largest  river  of 
this  part  of  Italy,  as  well  as  of  the  Torre,  the 
Ifatitime,  and  other  minor  streams.  The  irregnlarity 
of  their  channels,  resulting  from  this  state  of  things, 
is  sufficiently  shown  by  the  &ct  that  the  riven 
Turms  and  Natiao,  which  formerly  flowed  under  the 
walls  of  Aqnileia,  have  now  changed  their  eoone, 
and  join  the  Itoiao  at  a  distance  of  more  than  4 
milee  from  that  city.     [Aquilkia.] 

Of  the  history  of  Venetia  previous  to  the  Bomsn 
conquest  we  know  almost  nothing.  It  was  occnpied 
at  that  time  by  two  principal  nations,  the  ViucEn 
from  whom  it  derived  its  name,  in  the  W.,  and  the 
CARin  in  the  E.;  the  former  extending  from  the 
Athesis  to  the  Plavis,  or  perhaps  to  the  Tilavemptns, 
the  latter  from  thence  to  the  borden  of  Isiria.  But 
the  origin  and  aflSnities  of  the  Veneli  themselves  are 
extremely  obscure.  Ancient  writers  represent  them  as 
a  very  andent  people  (Polyb.  ii.  1 7),  but  at  the  sane 
time  are  generally  agreed  that  they  were  not  the  origi- 
nal inhaUtants  of  the  tract  that  they  occupied.  This 
was  reported  by  tradition  to  have  been  held  in  the 
earliest  ages  hj  the  Enganeans  (Liv  i.  I),  a  people 
whom  we  still  find  lingering  in  the  valine  and  nn 
der&lls  of  tiie  Alps  within  ibe  historical  period,  but 
of  whose  origin  and  affinities  we  know  absolntely 
nothing.  [Euoanel]  In  regard  to  the  Veneti 
themselves  it  cannot  liul  to  be  remarked  that  we 
meet  with  three  tribes  or  nations  of  this  name  in 
other  parts  of  the  world,  besides  those  of  Italy,  vis. 
the  Gaulish  tribe  of  Uie  Veneti  on  the  coast  of  Ar- 
mories; the  Venedi  or  Veneti  of  Tadtus,  a  Sarma- 
tian  or  .Slavonian  tribe  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic; 
and  the  Ueneti  or  Eneti,  who  are  mentioned  as 
existing  in  Paphlagonia  in  ths  time  of  Homer, 
(/find,  iL  8S.)  The  name  of  this  hat  people  does 
not  subsequently  appear  in  history,  and  we  are 
therefore  wholly  at  a  loss  ss  to  their  ethnica]  affi- 
nities, but  it  is  not  imprMxible  that  it  was  the 
resemblsnce  or  rather  identity  of  their  name  with 
that  of  the  Italian  Veneti  (according  to  the  Gnek 
form  of  the  Utter)  that  gave  rise  to  the  strsnge 
stay  of  Antenor  having  mignted  to  Venetia  after 
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tin  d(ge  of  Troj,  and  there  founded  the  citj  of 
Fateriom.    (Lir.  i.  1;  Viig.  Am.  L  242  ;  Serr. 
«d  ke.)   This  legend,  so  generallj  adopted  by  the 
Biwuiu  end  kter  Greek*,  seems  lo  have  been  cnr- 
teot  u  etrlj  as  the  time  i^  Sophocles.     (Strab.  xiiL 
pi  608.)    Some  writen,  howet er,  omitted  all  men- 
tion of  Antenor,  and  merely  represented  the  tribe  of ' 
Um  Heneti,  after  having  lost  their  leader  Pylaemenes 
in  tlie  Trojan  War,  as  wandering  through  Thrace 
to  tlie  head  of  the  Adriatic,  where  they  ultimately 
ntablished  themselves.    (Id.  xiL  p.  £43;  Scymn. 
Ch.  389.)    Whether  there  be  any  foundation  for 
tiiia  atorjr  or  not,  it  is  evident  that  it  throws  no 
light  npoD  the  national  sffinitiwi  of  the  Italian  V»- 
nett    The  ether  two  tribes  of  the  same  name  would 
Mam  to  lead  our  conjectures  in  two  different  direc- 
liooa.    From  the  occurrence  of  a  tribe  of  Veneti 
among  the  Transalpine  Gauls,  just  as  we  find  among 
that  people  a  tribe  of  Cenomani  and  of  Senones,  cor- 
responding to  the  two  tribes  of  that  name  on  the 
Italian  aide  of  the  Alps,  it  would  seem  a  veiy 
natunl  inference  that  the  Veneti  also  were  a  Gaul- 
ish race,  who  had  migrated  from  beyond  the  Alps. 
To  this  must  be  apposed  the  fact  that,  while  a 
distinct  historical  tradition  of  the  successive  migra- 
tions of  the  Gaulish  tribes  in  the  M.  of  Italy  has 
been  preserved  and  transmitted  to  us  (Liv.  v.  34, 
SS),  no  trace  is  recorded  of  a  similar  migration  of 
the  Veneti;  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  people  is  uni- 
ftnnly  distinguished  from  the  Gauls:  Livy  expressly 
speaks  of  them  as  occupying  the  same  tract  «hich 
thqr  did  in  his  time  not  only  before  the  first  Gaulbb 
migratiou,  but  before  the  plains  of  Northern  Italy 
were  occupied  by  the  Etruscans  (76. 33) ;  and  Poly- 
bius  emphatically,  though  briefly,  describes  them  as 
a  different  people  from  the  Gauls  their  neighbours, 
and  using  a  different  language,  though  resembling 
them  much  in  their  manners  and  habits  (ii.  17). 
Strabo  also  speaks  of  them  as  a  distinct  people 
from  the  Gauls,  though  he  tells  us  that  one  ac- 
count of  their  origin  derived  them  from  the  Gaulish 
people  of  the  same  name  that  dwelt  on  the  shores  of 
the  ocean.     (Strab.  iv.  p.  195,  v.  p.  212.)     But 
there  is  certainly  no  ground  for  rqectiug  the  distinct 
statement  of  Poly  bins,  and  we  may  safely  acquiesce 
in  the  oonclusion  that  they  were  not  of  Celtic  or 
Gaulish  origin. 

On  the  other  hand  the  existence  of  ■  tribe  or 
people  on  the  southern  shores  of  the  Baltic,  who  were 
known  to  the  Romans  (through  thor  German  neigh- 
boars)  as  Venedi  or  Veneti,  a  name  evidently  iden- 
ticsJ  with  that  of  the  Wmden  or  WawU,  by  which 
the  Slavonian  race  in  general  is  still  known  to  the 
Gerauna,  would  lead  us  to  regard  the  Italian  Veneti 
also  as  probably  a  Slavonian  tribe  :  and  this  seems 
on  the  whole  the  meet  phiusible  hypothesis.     There 
is  nothing  improbable  in  the  drcumstance  that  the 
Sbavonians  may  at  an  early  period  have  extended 
their  migrationa  as  far  as  the  head  of  the  Adriatic, 
and  left  there  a  detached  branch  or  o&hoot  of  their 
main    stock.     The  commercial  intercourse  of  the 
Veneti  with  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  a  traffii  which 
we  find  already  established  at  a  very  early  period, 
may  be  the  more  readily  expUined  if  we  suppuie  it 
to  hare  been  carried  on  by  tribes  of  the  same  origin. 
Herodotus  indeed  represents  the  Veneti  as  an  Ulyrian 
tribe  (L  196,  v.  9)  ;  bnt  it  seems  probable  that  the 
aame  of  Illyriaus  was  applied  in  a  vague  sense  to  all 
:Iie  monntaineera  that  occupied  the  eastern  coasts  of 
ba  Adriatic,  and  some  of  these  may  in  ancient  times 
xa.'ve    been   of  Slavonian  origin,  though  the  true 
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Illyrians  (the  ancestora  of  the  present  Albanians) 
were  undcHibtedly  a  distinct  people. 

Of  the  history  of  the  Veneti  as  an  independent 
people  we  know  almost  nothing  ;  bnt  what  Uttle  we 
do  learn  indicates  a  marked  difierence  between  them 
and  their  neighbours  the  Gauls  on  one  side,  and  the 
Libumians  and  Illyrians  on  the  other.  They  appear 
to  have  been  a  commercial,  rather  than  a  warlike, 
people  ;  and  from  the  very  earliest  dawn  of  history 
carried  on  a  trade  in  amber,  which  was  brought  over- 
hind  from  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  and  exchanged 
by  them  with  Phoenician  and  Greek  merchants. 
Hence  arose  the  fables  which  ascribed  the  production 
of  that  substance  to  the  land  of  the  Veneti,  and  ul- 
timately led  to  the  identification  of  the  Eridanus  of 
Northern  Europe  with  the  Padus  of  Northern  Italy. 
[Ebidakcs.]  Herodotus  mentions  a  peculiar  custom 
as  existing  among  the  Veneti  in  his  day,  that  they 
sold  their  daughtere  by  auctioo  to  the  highest 
bidder,  as  a  mode  of  disposing  of  them  in  marriage 
(L  196).  We  learn  also  that  they  habitually  wore 
black  garments,  a  taste  which  may  be  said  to  be  re- 
tamed  by  the  Venetians  down  to  the  present  day, 
but  was  connected  by  the  poets  and  mythographera 
with  the  &blea  conoeming  the  fall  of  Photon. 
(Scymn.  Ch.  396.)  Another  circumstance  for  which 
^ey  were  distinguished  was  the  excellence  of  their 
hones,  and  ths  can  they  bestowed  on  breeding  and 
training  them,  a  fact  wUch  was  appealed  to  by 
many  as  a  proof  of  thdr  descent  from  Antenor  and 
"the  horsetraining Trojans."  (Smb.  v.  pp. 212,215.) 
It  is  clear  that  they  were  a  people  coisiderably  more 
advanced  in  civilisation  than  ather  the  Gauhi  or  the 
Lignrians,  and  the  account  given  by  Livy  (i.  2)  of 
the  landing  of  Cleonymus  in  the  territory  of  Pata- 
vium  (B.a  302)  proves  that  at  that  period  Patavium 
at  least  was  a  powerful  and  well  organised  city. 
Livy  indeed  expressly  contrasts  the  Veneti  with  the 
Illyrians,  Libumians,  and  Istrians,  "  gentes  ferae  et 
magna  ex  parte  latrocinii*  maritimis  infames."  (/i.) 
On  thia  occasion  we  are  told  that  the  citizens  ii 
Patavium  were  kept  in  continual  alarm  on  account 
of  their  Gaulish  neighbours,  with  whom  they  seem 
to  have  been  generally  on  unfriendly  terms.  Thus 
at  a  still  earlier  period  we  are  informed  by  Polybiua 
that  the  retreat  of  the  Senonian  Gaulo,  who  had 
taken  the  city  of  Bome,  was  caused  by  an  irrup- 
tion of  the  Venetians  into  the  Gaulish  territonr 
(ii.  18).  It  waa  doubtless  this  state  of  hostility  that 
induced  them,  as  sooai  as  the  Boman  arms  began  to 
make  themselves  felt  in  Northern  Italy,  to  conclude 
an  alliance  with  Borne  against  the  Gaubi  (b.c.  215), 
to  which  they  appear  to  have  subsequently  adhered 
with  unshaken  fidelity.  (Polyb.  ii.  23,  24.)  Hence 
while  we  afterwards  find  the  Ramans  gradually  car- 
rying their  arms  beyond  the  Veneti,  and  engaged  in 
frequent  hostilities  with  the  Garni  and  Istrians  on 
the  extreme  verge  of  Italy,  no  trace  is  found  of  any 
collisioa  with  the  Venetians.  Norhaveweanyacconnt 
of  the  steps  by  which  the  latter  passed  from  the 
condition  of  independent  allies  to  that  of  subjects  of 
the  Boman  Republic.  But  it  is  probable  that  the 
process  was  a  gradual  one,  and  grew  out  of  the  mere 
necessity  of  the  case,  when  the  Romans  had  con- 
quered Istria  and  the  land  of  tlie  Cami,  in  which 
last  they  bad  established,  in  b.  c.  181,  the  powerful 
colony  of  Aqnileia.  It  is  certain  that  before  the 
doee  of  the  Bepublic  the  Veneti  had  ceased  to  have 
any  independent  existence,  and  were  comprised,  like 
the  Gaulish  tribes,  in  the  province  of  Gallia  Cisalpiua, 
which  was  placed  under  the  authority  of  Caesar,  B.  c. 
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59.  Tht  pwiod  tt  which  th«  VeoaU  asqulnd  tfaa 
Boouui  fimnebiM  ii  nnotttein  :  wa  arv  only  hft  to 
inAr  that  tfaaj  obtaiiMd  it  at  th«  aanM  time  as  the 
Tfanspadaoe  Qauli,  in  B.  o.  49.  (Dion  Cass. 
XU.S6.) 

Under  the  Roman  Empire,  Venetia  (as  alraady 
mentionqil)  was  indnded,  tofjetfaer  with  Istria,  is 
th*  Tenth  Bagion  of  Anfnutns.  The  land  of  the 
Carni  (Canurom  ngio,  Plin.  iiL  18.  s.  22)  was  at 
this  time  enuidered,  for  admiaistnitiTe  pnrposes,  as 
a  part  of  Venetia;  though  it  is  still  described  as  dis- 
tinct by  Ptolemy  (iii.  1.  §§  25,  26);  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  two  nations  were  originally  separata. 
Bat  as  the  popalation  of  both  districts  became 
thoroDghly  Romanised,  all  tracea  of  this  distinction 
were  lost,  and  the  names  of  Venetia  and  bUria  atone 
remained  in  nse.  Theee  two  continued  to  form  ooe 
prorinoe,  and  we  meet  with  mentioD,  both  in  insorip- 
tions  and  in  the  Notitia,  of  a  "  Corrector  Veoetiae  et 
Hietriae,"  down  to  the  dose  of  the  Bomaa  Emprs. 
(SotU.  Dign.  il  pi  65 ;  BtSeking,  ad  loc.  f.  441 : 
Onll.  Inter.  1050, 3191.)  The  capital  of  the  nnitad 
prorinces  wss  Aqoileia,  i^ich  nae  under  the  Soman 
Empire  to  be  one  of  the  meet  flourishing  cities  of 
Italy.  Its  importance  was  deriTCd,  not  from  its  wealth 
and  commercial  prosperity  only,  but  from  its  sita- 
•tioo  at  the  very  entrance  of  Italy,  oo  the  highroad 
which  became  the  great  means  of  oommonicatica 
between  the  Eastam  and  Western  Empires.  The 
same  circumstance  led  to  this  part  of  Venetia  be- 
coming the  scene  of  repeated  contests  for  power 
between  riral  empenm.  Thoa  It  was  before  Aqaikia 
that  the  Emperor  Maiimin  perished  in  a.d.  238;  it 
was  on  the  hanks  of  the  rirer  Alsa  (.Ana)  that  the 
younger  Constantiae  was  defeated  and  slsin,  in  A.D. 
340;  again,  in  388,  the  oootcst  between  Maxirons 
and  Theodoaios  the  Great  was  decided  in  the  same 
Deigbboorhood ;  and  in  425,  that  between  the 
nsnrper  Joannes  and  the  geoerals  of  Theodoeins  II. 
[AQCiuaA.]  Finally,  in  a.  d.  489,  it  was  co  the 
rirer  Soatius  (/sonso)  that  Odoacer  was  defeated  by 
the  Gothic  king  Theodoric.  {Bitt  iii$ctU.  xn.  p. 
561.) 

It  aeems  ceitaia  that  Venetia  had  become  under 
the  Soman  Empire  a  veiy  opulent  and  floorishing 
province:  beeidea  Aqnileia,  Patarinm  and  Verona 
were  prorincial  citiea  of  the  first  class;  and  many 
other  towns  such  as  Ooooordia,  Ahinnm,'  Forum 
Jnlii,  &C.,  whose  names  are  little  known  m  history, 
were  nerertheleas  opulent  and  considerable  municipal 
towns.  But  it  snared  with  peculiar  severity  from 
the  inroads  of  the  barbarians  before  the  close  of  the 
Empire.  The  passage  across  the  Julian  Alps  from 
tberalleyof  the&HMto  the  plains  of  Aqnileia,  which 
preeents  few  natural  difficulties,  became  the  high- 
way by  which  all  the  barharian  nations  in  succession 
descended  into  the  plains  of  Italy;  and  hence  it  was 
Venetia  that  felt  the  first  brunt  of  their  fhry.  This 
was  especially  the  case  with  the  invasion  of  Attila  in 
A.  D.  452,  who,  having  at  length  reduced  Aqnileia 
after  a  long  siege,  razed  it  to  the  ground ;  and  then, 
advancing  with  fearful  rapidity,  devastated  in  like 
manner  the  citiea  of  Concordia,  Altinum,  Patavinm, 
Vicentia,  Verona,  Brisia,  and  Bergomum,  not  one 
of  which  was  able  to  oppose  sny  efiectnal  resistance. 
{Bitt.  MiteeU.  zv.  p.  549.)  The  ezpreasioo  of  the 
chronicler  that  he  levelled  these  cities  with  the 
ground  is  probably  exaggerated ;  but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  they  snfiered  a  blow  from  which  three  of 
them  at  lesst,  Concordia,  Altinum,  and  Aqoileia, 
never  recovered.    In  the  midst  of  this  dsnstatiao 
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aiaoy  fugitives  iiom  the  mined  dties  took  reiaga  in 
the  extensive  Isgunes  that  bordered  the  coasts  of 
Venetia,  and  established  themselves  on  some  snaU 
islands  in  the  midst  of  the  waters,  which  had  pre- 
viously been  inhsinted  only  by  fishermen.  It  waa 
thus  that  the  refugees  from  Aquileia  gave  origin  ts 
the  episoopal  dty  of  Grudo,  while  those  (mat  Pata- 
vinm settled  on  a  spot  then  known  as  Rivns  Ahaa, 
in  the  midst  of  the  lagunes  formed  by  the  Mednacus, 
where  the  new  cdony  gradually  grew  up  into  a 
wealthy  city  and  a  poweifbl  repoblic,  which  retained 
the  andenc  name  of  the  province  in  that  of  FeaesiB 
or  Vance.  "This  emigiatioc  (observes  GibbsD) 
is  not  attestsd  by  any  eootemporaiy  evidence  ;  but 
the  fact  is  proved  by  the  event,  and  the  circnmatancas 
might  be  pressrved  by  tradition.'  {DkL  <md  Fall, 
cb.  35,  note  55.)  A  carious  letter  of  Cassiodoras 
(  V'ar.  xii.  24),  written  in  A.  d.  523,  describes  the 
islands  of  Venetia  as  inhahited  by  a  populatioD  whose 
sole  occupation  and  resooroe  was  derived  from  their 
fisheries :  and  it  is  remariuble,  that  he  already  ap- 
pears to  confine  the  appellatioQ  of  Venetia  to  ihoe 
islands,  an  usage  which  had  certainly  become  pre- 
valent in  the  time  of  Paulas  Diaconus,  wiio  says,  in 
speaking  of  the  ancient  province,  "Venetia  enim  nan 
solum  in  paods  insulis,  qmu  maw  VemeHat  fWciswi, 
constat'  (iL  14>  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  Urn 
transfer  the  name  of  the  province  to  the  island  d^, 
which  has  continued  ever  since,  was  established  as 
early  as  the  dghth  century. 

The  original  hnd  of  the  Veneti,  as  already  ob- 
served, was  almost  entirely  a  pUin.  The  nndo&lb 
ef  the  Alpe,  and  the  hilb  that  skirt  the  foot  of  that 
range,  were  for  the  most  part  inhabited  by  tribes  of 
mountaineers,  who  were  of  the  same  race  with  the 
Rhaetians  and  Enganeans,  with  whom,  so  &r  as  we 
can  diacover,  the  Veneti  themselves  had  nothing  ia 
common.  Bat  a  portion  of  this  district  was  eon- 
prised  mthin  the  limits  of  the  province  of  Venetia, 
as  this  came  to  be  marked  out  under  Aogtistaa;  s* 
that  the  boundary  line  between  Venetia  and  Bhaetia 
was  carried  apparently  from  the  head  of  the  Lake 
Benacns  {Logo  di  Garda)  across  the  valley  of  the 
Athesis  (,Adige)  to  the  ridge  which  separates  the 
valley  of  the  Plavisfrom  that  of  the  Hedoaens,  so  as 
to  exclude  the  Vol  Sugana,  while  it  included  the 
whole  valley  of  the  Pian  (Plavis),  with  the  towns 
of  Feltria  and  Belnnnm,  both  rf  which  are  ex- 
pressly sseribed  by  Pliny  to  the  Tenth  Regioik 
Thence  the  boundary  seems  to  have  fidlowed  the 
ridge  which  divides  the  waters  that  fiUl  into  the 
Adriatic  from  the  vallsys  of  the  Drace  and  Gai, 
both  of  which  streams  flow  eastward  towarda  the 
Danube,  and  afterwards  swept  round  in  a  seumiicle, 
till  it  nearly  touched  the  Adriatic  near  THarts 
(Tergeste). 

Within  these  limits,  beddee  the  nndeCtlb  of  the 
Alps  that  an  thrust  forward  towards  the  pisin,  thera 
were  comprised  two  distinct  groups  of  hills,  now 
known  ss  the  CoUi  Eugand  and  Uonti  Berid,  both 
of  them  wholly  isolated  from  the  ndghbooriog 
ranges  of  the  Alps,  and,  m  a  gedogical  sense,  noeon- 
nected  with  them,  being  bMh  clesriy  of  vclcanie 
origin.  The  name  of  the  Euganean  hUls,  applied  ta 
the  more  southerly  of  the  two  groupe,  whwh  ap- 
proaches within  a  few  roilee  of  PaUvimn  (AKfeea), 
is  evidently  a  relic  of  the  period  when  thst  people 
possessed  the  greater  part  of  this  oonntiy,  and  is 
dottbtleee  derived  from  a  very  early  dme.  The  ap- 
peUation  is  not  noticed  by  any  ancient  geographer, 
bat  the  name  of  Engansos  Cdlis  is  given  hj  Locan 
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to  the  lull  above  the  baths  of  Aponns,  one  of  the 
groap  in  question;  and  Martial  gives  the  name  of 
"  Enganeae  Orae "  to  the  hills  near  the  town  d 
Ateste  (iB«te),  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  same 
range.  (Lucan.  vii.  192;  MartiaL  x.  93).  There 
can,  therefore,  be  no  doubt  that  this  beautiful  range 
of  hills  was  known  in  ancient  times  as  the  Euganei 
Colles. 

The  rivers  of  Venetia  are  numeroos,  but,  for  the 
reasons  already  mentioned,  not  alwavs  easy  to 
identify.  Much  the  largest  and  most  important  is 
the  Athesis  (^Jdige),  which  at  one  period  formed 
the  boundary  of  the  province,  and  which,  emerging 
from  the  Alps,  near  Verona,  sweeps  round  in  a  great 
curve  till  it  pours  its  waters  into  the  Adriatic  only  a 
few  miles  N.  of  the  months  of  the  Padns.  The  next 
river  of  any  magnitude  is  tjie  Meduacub  or  BreiUa, 
which  flows  imder  the  walls  of  Patavinm,  and  re- 
ceives as  a  tributary  the  Baochiglione,  apparently 
the  Mednacos  Minor  of  Pliny.  After  this  (proceeding 
eastwards)  comes  the  SiLis  (Sefe),  a  small  stream 
flowing  by  the  town  of  Altinum:  next,  the  Pi^yis 
(/Vove),  a  much  more  important  river,  which  rises 
in  the  Alps  above  Belunnm  (^Belluno),  flows  past  that 
city  and  Feltria  (/Wtre),  and  enters  the  sea  a  few 
miles  E.  of  Altinum:  then  the  Liquentia  (Livmza), 
and  the  Rohatimus  (Zemene),  a  small  river  flowing 
under  the  walls  of  Concordia.  Next  to  this  comes 
the  TiLAVBHFTUs  {TagliamaUo),  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  rivers  of  the  E.  portion  of  Venetia, 
having  its  sources  in  the  high  ranges  of  the  Alps 
above  Jalium  Camicmn,  whence  it  traverses  the 
whole  plain  of  the  Cami,  nearly  in  a  direct  line 
£n>m  N.  to  S.  Beyond  this  come  several  minor 
streams,  which  it  is  not  easy  to  identify  with  cer- 
tainty: snch  ai«  the  Varanus  and  Anassus  of  Pliny, 
probably  the  SuUa  and  the  torrent  of  Cormor;  and 
the  Al8A,  which  still  bears  the  name  of  Auia.  £. 
of  these,  again,  come  three  considerable  streams,  the 
TcKKDS,  Natiso,  and  Sontius,  which  still  preserve 
their  ancient  names,  as  the  Torre,  Naiitone,  and 
laonno,  but  have  undergone  considerable  changes  in 
the  lower  part  of  their  coarse,  the  Natiso  having 
formerly  flowed  under  the  walls  of  Ariuileia,  about 
4  miles  W.  of  its  present  channel,  while  the  Itonzo, 
which  now  unites  with  it,  originally  followed  an  in- 
dependent channel  to  the  sea,  near  Motf/aloone. 
The  Iiomo  receives  a  considerable  tributary  from 
the  E.,  the  Wippach  or  Vipao,  which  descends 
from  tin  elevat«l  table-land  of  the  Kartt,  and  was 
known  in  ancient  times  as  the  Fldvius  Fbioidus. 
It  was  by  the  valley  of  this  river  that  the  great  high- 
road from  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  after  crossing 
the  dreary  highlands  of  Canaola,  descended  to 
Aqnileia  and  the  plains  of  Venetia.  On  the  extreme 
confines  cS  the  province  the  little  river  Timayds 
must  be  mentioned,  on  account  of  its  classical  cele- 
brity, though  of  no  geographical  importance  ;  and 
the  FoBMio  (Ritano),  a  few  miles  &  of  Tergeste, 
which,  from  the  time  of  PUny,  constituted  the  limit 
between  Venetia  and  Istria.     (Plin.  iii.  18.  s.  22.) 

The  dties  and  towns  of  Venetia  may  now  be  enu- 
merated in  geographical  order.  Farthest  to  the  W., 
and  situated  on  the  Athesis,  was  the  imfortant  city 
of  Vbbona.  Considerably  to  the  E.  of  this  was 
ViCENTLA,  and  beyond  that  again,  Pataviuu.  S. 
of  Vicentia,  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  £u- 
ganean  hills,  wss  Atestk  (£»te).  On  the  border 
of  the  lagunes,  at  their  N.  extremity,  was  Altinum, 
and  30  miles  farther  to  the  E.,  Conoobdia.  In- 
land from  these  lay  Opiteboiuu  and  TABnsiuu, 
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both  of  them  considerable  towns;  and  on  the  slopes 
of  the  hills  forming  the  lowest  nnderialls  a!  the  Alps, 
the  smaller  towns  of  Acbi.um  (Auh)  and  Oeneta 
( Ceneda),  the  name  of  which  is  found  in  Agathias 
and  Panlus  PiaccDus  (Agath.  Hitt  Goth.  iL  6  ; 
P.  Diac  ii.  13),  and  was  in  all  probability  a  Boman 
town,  though  not  mentioned  by  any  earlier  writer. 
Still  farther  inland,  in  the  valley  of  Uie  Plavis,  were 
Feltria  and  BELUNtm.  E.  of  the  Tilavemptns, 
and  therefore  included  in  the  territoy  of  the  Cami, 
were  AqviLXiA,  near  the  sea-coast;  FoRlw  Juui, 
N.  of  the  preceding;  Vediduh  (Udine),  fiuther 
to  the  W. ;  and  JtnJUM  Cabnicdm,  in  the  upper 
valley  of  the  Tilavemptns,  and  in  the  midst  of  the 
Alps.  Tbbobste,  on  the  E.  side  of  the  bay  to 
which  it  gave  its  name,  was  the  last  city  of  Venetia, 
and  was  indeed  by  many  writers  considered  as  be- 
kmging  to  Istria.     [TEROBaTB]. 

Besides  these,  there  were  in  the  land  of  the  Cami 
several  smaller  towns,  the  names  of  which  are  men-  ' 
tioned  by  Pliny  (iii.  19.  s.  23),  or  are  found  for  the 
first  time  in  Paulas  Diaconus  and  the  Ge<^rapher 
of  Bavenna,  bat  were  in  all  probability  Boman  towns, 
which  had  grown  up  under  the  Empire.  Of  these, 
Flamonia  (Plin.)  is  probably  Flagogna,  in  the  valley 
of  the  TagSammto ;  Osopum  (P.  Diac.  iv.  38)  is  still 
called  Otopo,  and  Glemona,  Gemona,  higher  np  in 
the  same  valley;  and  Artemia,  ArUgna,  a  few 
miles  SE.  of  the  precedmg.  Cormones  (t6.)  is  still 
called  Cormoni,  a  small  town  between  Cividale  and 
Gradisca  ;  and  Pucinum  (Plin.,  PtoL)  is  Dumo, 
near  the  sooices  of  the  Timavus. 

The  other  obsciue  names  mentioned  by  Pliny  (l  c), 
and  of  which  he  himself  says,  "  quos  scrupulose 
dicere  non  attineat,"  were  apparently  for  the  most 
part  mountain  tribes  or  communities,  and  cannot  be 
determined  with  any  approach  to  certainty. 

Venetia  was  travereed  by  a  great  line  of  high- 
road, which  proceeded  from  AquUeia  to  Verona,  and 
thence  to  Mediolantmi,  and  formed  the  great  high- 
way of  commanicati<m  from  the  latter  city  to  the 
Danube  and  the  provinces  of  the  Eastern  Empire. 
It  passed  through  Concordia,  Altinnm,  Pataviom, 
Vicenda,  and  Verona,  From  Patavinm  a  branch 
struck  off  through  Atesta  and  Anneianum  (probably 
Legnago  on  the  Adige)  to  join  the  Aemilian  Way  at 
Mntina.  A  still  mwi  direct  line  of  coramimication 
was  established  from  Altinum  to  Bavenna  by  water, 
through  the  higunefl  and  artificial  canals  which  com- 
municated from  one  to  another  of  these  sheets  of 
water.  This  line  of  route  (if  such  it  can  be  called) 
is  briefly  indicated  by  the  Antonine  Itinerary  ("  inde 
[a  Bavenna]  navigantur  Septem  Maria  Altinum 
usque,"  p.  126)  ;  while  the  stations  aro  given  in  de- 
tail by  the  Tabiila ;  but  from  the  flactoations  that 
the  lagunes  have  tmdergone,  few  of  them  can  be 
identified  with  any  certainty.  [E.  H.  B.1 

VENETIA,  in  Gaul.     [Vbhetl] 

VENETICAE  INSULAE,  in  Gallia,  mentioned 
by  Pliny  (iv.  19),  are  the  numerous  small  islands 
along  the  coast  of  Venetia,  or  the  modem  department 
of  MorbUum.  The  largest  is  BeUt-Ua.  The  others 
are  HomU,  Hedic,  Groom,  and  some  others.  Per- 
haps the  peninsula  of  Qtnieran  may  be  included 
[Vbketi  ;  VisDius].  [G.L.] 

VENETUS  LACUS.    [Bbioahtihus  Laods.] 

VENIA'TIA,  a  pkce  in  Gallaeda  in  Hispania 
Tarraconensis,  on  the  road  from  Bracara  to  Astn- 
rica.  {Itm.  Ant.  p.  423.)  Variously  identified 
with  Vmhaa,  Varzana,  and  Requgo.     fT.  H.  D.] 

VENICaNES  (Owi'i«i«'«j,  PtoL  ii.  3.  §  14),  a 
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people  on  the  E.  oout  of  BriUnnia  Burban,  S.  of 
the  estnary  of  the  Toaaeis  (.itvrroji  Frith),  in 
Fmfanlare  and  Abardeenskire.         [T.  H.  D.] 

VENNENSES,  a  tribe  of  the  Cantabri  jn  His- 
naoia  Tarraconenais.  (Plin.  iii.  3.  «.  4.)    [T£.D.] 

VENNI'CNII  (ObtyrlKrtot,  PtoL  iL  2.  §  3).  a 
people  in  the  NW.  part  of  Hibemia,  between  the 
promontories  Boreom  and  Vennicninm,    [T.  H.  D.] 

VENNl'CNIUM  PBOM.  (Oifiwfai'ioi'  itpor, 
PtoL  ii.  2.  §  2),  the  moat  northerly  headland  of 
Hibemia,  nanally  identiBed  with  ilfa/m  Head;  but 
Camden  (p.  1411)  takes  it  to  have  been  Same'i 
Bead.  [T.  H.  D.] 

VETINONKS  (pUmmns  or  Oi(i>yoy*s\  a  tribe 
of  Rhaetia  (PtoL  iL  12.  §  3),  or  according  to  Strabo 
(ir.  pp.  204, 206),  of  Vindelicia.  They  are  described 
t»  the  wildest  among  the  Rhaetian  tribes,  and  are 
DO  donbt  the  same  as  the  Vennooetes  who,  according 
to  PEny  (iii.  24),  were  mentioned  among  the  nations 
of  the  Alpine  Trophy.  They  seem  to  have  inhabited 
the  district  about  the  sonrces  of  the  Athesis,  which 
bore  the  name  of  Venonesgowe  or  Finesgowe  as  late 
as  the  eleventh  centory.  (Voo  Honnayr,  Gaeh. 
Tirolt,  i.  1.  p.  35.)  [L.  &] 

VENONAE,  a  town  in  Britannia  Romana  appa- 
rently belonging  to  the  Caitavi,  at  which  the  road 
from  London  to  the  NW.  part  of  Britain  separated, 
one  branch  proceeding  towards  Dera,  the  other  tak- 
ing a  NE.  direction  towards  Lindum  and  Eboraeom. 
There  was  also  another  branch  to  the  SW.  towards 
Venta  Silumm,  so  that  the  two  main  roads  which 
traversed  the  whole  island  most  have  cmesed  here, 
(/tm.  Ant.  pp.  470,  477,  479.)  Variously  iden- 
tified with  Highcrott,  Clagbrook,  and  Wigiton 
Parpa.  [T.  H.  D.] 

VENOSTES,  probably  a  branch  of  the  Vennonee, 
a  Rhaetian  tribe,  were  mentioned  in  the  Alpine 
Trophy,  of  which  the  inscription  is  quoted  by  Pliny 
(ill  24).  In  the  middle  ages  th«r  district  bore  the 
name  ot  Venusta  Vallis.  (Zeuss,  Die  Deuttchea, 
p.  237.)  [L.  S.] 

VENTA,  the  name  of  several  towns  in  Britannia 
Somana.  1.  VenU  Belgarum  (OfciTo,  PtoL  iL  3. 
§  28),  m  the  SW.  of  Britain,  on  the  road  from  Lon- 
dinimn  to  Calleva  and  Isca  Duranoniorora.  (/(m. 
Atit.  p.  478,  Sec.!  Geogr.  Bar.  v.  31.)  Now  Win- 
dester,  where  there  ai«  some  Roman  remains. 
(Camden,  p.  138.) 

2.  Venta  Silurnm  on  the  W.  coast  of  Britannia 
Romana,  on  the  road  finm  £ondimum  to  Isca  Silu- 
mm, and  near  the  estuary  of  the  Sabrina.  (Ttti. 
Ant.  p.  485.)  Now  Caer  Went  in  Monmout/uhire, 
where  there  are  traces  of  the  ancient  walls,  and  whoe 
Roman  antiquities  are  (or  were)  occasionally  found. 
(Camden,  p.  713.) 

3.  Venta  Icenomm,  a  town  of  the  loeni,  on  the 
E.  coast  of  Britannia  Romana  (PtoL  ii.  3.  §  21), 
to  which  there  was  a  road  from  London,  (/(in.  A  nt. 
p.  479.)  Most  probably  Caittor,  on  the  river  Wen- 
turn,  a  little  S.  of  JVortmcA,  which  probably  rose 
from  the  mins  of  Caittor.  Here  are  traces  of  Roman 
renuuns.    (Camden,  p.  460.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

VE'NTIA  (pifPrU),  in  Gallia  Narbonensis, 
a  town  of  the  Allobrogee,  mentioned  only  by  Dion 
Casiiins  (xxxviL  47)  in  his  history  of  the  war 
between  the  Allobroges  and  C.  Pomptinus  the  go- 
vernor of  Gallia  Provincia  (8.0.  62).  ManUos 
Lentinos,  a  legatns  of  Pomptinus,  came  upon  this 
town,  but  was  driven  from  it.  The  place  appears 
to  be  near  the  Isara  (/wre)  from  Dion's  narrative, 
and  D'Aoville  following  De  Valus  supposos  it  to  be 


VE^IDSIA. 

Fmot,  betwem  Moirenc  and  &  Mareillm,  at  anne 
distance  from  the  bank  of  the  Itira.  As  Veotia 
is  unknown  otherwise,  il  may  be  a  blonder  cf  Dion, 
and  the  place  may  be  Vienna.  [G.  L.] 

VENTISPONTE,  a  town  m  HispanU  Baetka 
(Hirt  B.  J7Mp.  27),  which  appears  6«n  still  extant 
iusoriptioDS  to  have  been  not  br  from  Ptteate  dt 
Don  Gomalo.  (Ukert,  iL  pt.  L  p.  368.)  It  ^>p«aa 
on  coins  under  the  name  of  Ventipo.  (FloCez,  Mti, 
ii  p  617  ;  Eckhel,  L  p.  31  ;  Uionnat,  L  p.  27 ; 
Sotini,  p.  92.)  [T.  H.  D.] 


OODV  OF   VJtKTlSFOBTB   OR  TEBTIFO. 

VKNUSIA  (OifKiiKrfa:  £(&.  Vennsinns :  F*. 
nosa),  a  city  of  Apulia,  situated  on  the  ApptanVay, 
about  10  mile«  S.  of  the  river  Anfidns.  It  neariy 
adjoined  the  frontiers  of  Lncania,  so  that,  acmrding 
to  Horace,  himself  a  native  of  the  place,  it  ma 
doubtful  whether  it  belonged  properiy  to  Locama  or  Is 
Apulia,  and  the  territory  of  the  dty,  as  asagoed  tc 
the  Roman  colony,  included  a  portion  of  that  of  ha& 
nations.  (Hor.  Sot.  ii.  1.  34,  35.)  This  staienwut 
of  Horace  leaves  it  doubtful  to  what  people  Veoow 
originally  belonged,' though  it  is  more  probable  that 
it  was  an  Apulian  dty,  ud  that  it  received  only  an 
accession  of  territory  from  Lncania.  Later  vritin, 
hideed,  distinctly  assigned  it  to  Apniia.  (PIJB. 
ill.  11.  s.  16;  Ptol.  iiL  1.  §  73;  Lib.  Cot<m.  p.  2ia) 
But  no  mention  of  it  is  found  in  histoiy  till  tin 
occasion  of  its  capture  by  the  Roman  consul  L.  Fos- 
tnmins,  m  b.  c  262  (Dionys.  Exe.  Valet,  p.  S935), 
when  weare  told  that  it  was  a  popoloos  aid  impsr- 
tant  town.  A  large  part  of  the  inhabitants  was  pot 
to  the  sword,  and,  shortly  afterwards,  a  Roman  oolooy 
was  established  there  by  order  of  the  senate.  (Oio- 
nys.  {.  e. ;  VelL  L  14  ;  Hor.  L  e.)  The  coknistB 
are  said  to  have  been  20,000  in  nnmber,  whidi  must 
be  either  a  mistake  or  an  ezaggenkUon ;  bnt  there 
seems  no  doubt  that  the  new  colony  became  a  popu- 
lous and  flourishing  place,  and  was  able  to  rezidn' 
important  services  to  the  Roman  state  dnring  the 
Second  Punic  War.  It  was  at  Vennsia  that  the 
consul  Terentius  Varro  took  refhge  with  700  bone 
af^er  the  great  defeat  at  Cannae  (b.  c.  SI6).  and 
where  he  was  gradually  able  to  gather  around  him  a 
force  of  about  4000  horse  and  foot.  The  Yenosiaaa 
vied  with  one  another  in  showing  them  the  otmost 
attention,  and  furnished  them  with  clothinir,  anna, 
and  other  necessaries.  (Liv  zxfi.  49,  S4 ;  Polyb.  SL 
116,  117.)  Again,  at  a  later  period  <rf  the  war, 
when  so  many  of  the  Roman  oolcnies  proved  oDabis 
to  satisfy  the  repeated  demands  of  tlie  senate,  tlie 
Venusians  were  among  those  who  continued  (tcnl- 
fast,  and  declared  tboriselres  ready  to  furnial)  the 
troops  and  supplies  required  of  them.  (Ut.  xzvfi, 
10.)  It  was  after  this,  through  seven!  sacccaaite 
campaigns,  the  head-quarten  of  the  Boman  coa- 
manden  in  Apulia,  {lb.  20,  41;  Appian,  Amtib. 
50.)  But  the  colony  suffered  severely  {nm  all 
these  exertions,  and,  in  b.  c  200,  after  the  doea  of 
the  war,  it  was  foond  necessary  to  recrait  ila  ex- 
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huuted  itrength  with  a  fnsh  bodj  of  colonuti. 
(Liv,  X2xL  49.)  From  this  time  Vennida  seems  to 
have  always  continued  to  be  a  flooriahing  town  and 
one  of  the  most  considerable  places  in  this  part  of 
Italy.  It  bore  an  important  part  in  the  Social  War, 
having  early  joined  in  the  ontbreak,  and  became  one 
of  the  'principal  strongholds  of  the  allies  in  the  south 
of  Italy.  (Appian,  B.  C.  i.  39,  42.)  In  the  second 
year  of  the  war  its  territoiy  was  ravaged  by  the 
Boman  praetor  Cosconins,  but  we  do  not  learn  that 
the  city  itself  fell  into  his  hands,  {lb.  52.)  At  all 
events  it  did  not  suffer  severely,  as  it  is  afterwards 
mentioned  by  Appian  as  one  uf  the  most  flourishing 
cities  of  Italy  (/S.  iv.  3)  ;  and  Strabo  also  notices 
it  as  one  of  the  few  cities  in  this  region  which 
ntained  their  consideration  in  his  time  (v.  p. 
250).  It  received  a  colony  of  veterans  under  the 
Triumvirate  (Appian,  B.  C.  iv.  3  ;  Znmpt,  <fe  Colon. 
p.  332),  and  seems  to  have  retained  the  rank  of  a 
Colonia  imder  the  Empire,  as  we  find  it  bearing  that 
designatioD  both  in  Pliny  and  in  inscriptions.  (Plin. 
iii.  It.  s.  16  ;  Orell.  /lucr.  867  ;  MommMO,  Inter. 
JR.  iV.  735,  745.)  Its  position  on  the  Appian  Way 
doubtless  contributed  to  its  prosperity,  and  it  is  men- 
tioned more  than  onoe  by  Cicero  as  a  customary 
halting-place  in  proceeding  from  Rome  to  Bmndu- 
■ium.  (Cic.  ad  Att.  V.  5,  x\i.  S.y  It  appears  in- 
deed that  the  gnat  orator  had  himself  a  villa  there, 
as  one  of  his  letters  is  dated  "  de  Venusino "  (ad 
fam.  ziv.  20).  But  the  chief  interest  of  Venusia  is 
undonbtedly  derived  from  its  having  been  the  birth- 
place of  Horace,  who  was  bom  there  in  the  consul- 
ship of  L.  Hanlins  Torqoatus  and  L.  Aurelins  Cotta, 
B.  C  65.  (HiHT.  Carm.  iii.  21.  1.)  The  works  of 
the  poet  aboond  in  allusions  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
his  native  city,  the  fountain  of  Bandusia,  the  forests 
of  Mount  Voltur,  &c  But  it  does  not  appear  that 
ha  ever  resided  there  in  the  latter  years  of  his  life, 
having  lost  his  paternal  estate,  which  was  confiscated 
in  the  civil  wars.     (Id.  £p.  ii.  2.) 

We  hear  nothing  of  Veousia  under  the  Roman 
Empire,  but  it  is  certain  from  the  Liber  Coloniarum, 
which  mentions  it  among  the  Civitates  Apuliae,  and 
from  the  Itineraries,  that  it  continued  to  exist  as  a 
city,  and  apparently  one  of  the  most  considerable  in 
this  part  of  Italy.  (Ptol.  iii.  1.  §  73  ;  Lib.  Colon. 
pp.  210,  261;  /<m.  Ant.  pp.  104,  113,  121  ;  Tab. 
PeuL)  This  is  ftiTther  confirmed  by  inscriptions, 
in  one  of  which  It  is  called  "  splendida  civitas  Venu- 
sinomm."  (Mommsen,  /.  R.  N.  706.)  It  retained 
the  same  consideration  throughout  the  middle  i^ea, 
and  is  still  an  episcopnl  city  with  about  6000  inha- 
bitants. Its  antiquities  have  been  illuatiated  with  a 
profusion  of  erudition  by  Italian  writers,  but  it  has 
few  ancient  remains  of  much  interest ;  though  frag- 
ments of  ancient  edifices,  mosaic  pavements,  &c. 
have  been  found  co  the  site,  as  well  as  nimieroos  in- 
scriptions. These  last  have  been  collected  and  pub- 
lished by  Mens.  Lopoli,  in  his  Marmora  Vemuina 
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(added  as  an  appendix  to  the  Iter  Vemumum,  4to. 
Neapoli,  1797),  and  more  recently  by  Mommsen,  in 
his  Imcriptionet  Begni  NeapoUtani  (pp^  39—48). 
Concerning  the  antiquities  of  Venusia  in  general, 
see  the  work  of  Lupoli  above  quoted,  and  that  of. 
Cimaglia  (Antiquitata  Vatutinaa,  4to.  Neapol. 
1757  ^  fE   H   B  1 

VEPITENUM  or  VIPITENDM,  a  place'  in  the 
district  occupied  by  the  Venostes  in  Rbaetia,  between 
VelJidena  and  Tridentum.  (IL  Ant.  pp.  275, 280 ; 
Tab.  Peut.)  Its  modem  representative  is,  in  all 
piobability,  the  town  of  Stenmg  (m  the  Eitach,  at 
the  foot  of  the  Brenner.  [L.  S.  | 

VERAGRI  (OWpcf^poi).  The  Venigri  are  phwed 
by  Caesar  (A  G.  iii.  1,6)  in  the  Valait  of  Swit- 
zerhuid  between  the  Mautnates  and  the  Seduni, 
[Kastuatbs  ;  Ssoinn] .  Their  town  was  Octodums 
(Martigm/),  whence  the  Vetagri  are  called  Octodu- 
renses  by  Pliny  [Octtoddkus].  Dion  Cassius 
(xxxix.  5),  using  Caesar  as  he  generally  used  him, 
says  that  the  Veragri  extended  from  the  territory 
of  the  Allobroges  and  the  Leman  lake  to  the  Alps; 
which  is  not  true.  Strabo  (iv.  p.  204)  mentions  the 
Varagri,  as  he  calls  them,  between  the  Catnriges 
and  the  Nantuatae  ;  and  Pliny  (iii.  20)  between  tlia 
Seduni  and  the  Salsssi:  the  Salassi  are  on  the 
Italian  side  of  the  Alpa  in  the  Vol  ctAoita.  Livy 
(xxi.  38)  f\»et»  the  Veragri  among  the  Alps  and 
on  the  road  to  the  pass  of  the  Pennine  Alps,  or  the 
Great  St  Bernard,  which  is  correct.  He  says  that 
the  pass  was  occnpied  by  half  German  tribes.  [6.  L.] 

VEBBANUSLACUS  (*  OifpSayds  Xifair,:  Logo 
Maggion),  one  of  the  prindpal  lakes  of  Korthem 
Italy,  formed  by  the  river  Ticlnus,  where  it  first 
issues  from  the  valleys  of  the  Alps.  (PUn.  iii.  19. 
8.  24.)  It  is  the  largest  of  the  three  gt«at  lakes  of 
Northern  Italy,  whence  its  modem  name  of  Logo 
Maggiore;  though  Virgil  appears  to  have  consideried 
the  Larius  as  the  largest,  as  he  calls  it,  "  Te,  Lari 
maxime,"  and  singularly  enough  does  not  mention 
the  Verbanus  at  all.  (Ceory.  ii.  159.)  Strabo,  by 
a  strange  mistake,  describes  the  river  Addiu  as 
flowing  from  the  Lake  Verbanus,  and  the  Ticinus 
from  the  Larins  (iv.  p.  209):  this  may,  perhaps,  be 
an  error  of  the  copyists,  but  is  more  probably  an  ac- 
cidental bloixler  of  the  author.  He  gives  the 
length  of  the  lake  at  400  stadia,  or  40  ge(^.  miles, 
which  is  somewhat  below  the  troth,  the  aotiul 
length  being  46  geug.  miles:  its  breadth  does  not  ex> 
ceed  4  or  5  miles,  except  in  one  part,  where  it  ex- 
pands to  a  width  of  from  8  to  10  miles.  [£.  H.  B.] 

VKRBICAE  or  VERBICES  {(MpgiKcu  or  OMp. 
SiKfs,  PioL  iv.  1.  §  10),  a  people  of  Manretania 
Tingitana.  [T.  H.  D.l 

VERBIGENTJS  PAGtJ&  [HELVEin,  VoU  L 
p.  1041.] 

VERBINUM,  in  Gallia,  is  placed  by  the  Idns.  on 
a  road  from  Bagacum  (Aicot)  to  Durocortomm 
(/Zetnu).  Duronum  is  between  Bagacum  and  Ver- 
binum  [Ddrohuh].  All  the  several  distances 
between  Bagacum  and  Dorocortorum  do  not  agree  in 
the  Anionlne  Itin.  and  the  Table.  The  stun  total  of 
these  distances  in  the  Table  is  53  M.  P.,  and  the 
Itin.,  though  it  inakes  the  several  distances  amount 
to  63  M.  P.;  still  gives  the  sum  total  at  53  M.  P. 
But  these  must  be  Gallic  leagues,  as  D'Anville 
shows.  He  supposes  Verbinum  to  be  Vervmt,  which 
in  fact  is  the  same  name  as  Vethinum.  The  table 
writes  it  Vironum.  Vervme  is  in  the  department 
of  Aitne,  abont  20  miles  NE.  of  Loon.      [6.  L.] 

VERCELLAE  (pitpK4>Aai,  Ptol.  iii.  I.  §  36; 
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OitfK4KXn,  Strab.  t.  p.  318  ;  Btim4M.<u,  Plat. 
Mar.  25 :  Vercetti),  th«  chief  city  of  the  Libica,  in 
Gmlli*  Cinlpiiia.  It  ky  oa  the  W.  buk  of  the  See- 
■itw  (Saia);  but  perbap*  the  uioiait  town  shonld 
be  sought  at  Borgo  FereeUi,  aboat  8  miles  fram  the 
modern  city.  In  the  time  of  Stnbo  it  was  an  nn- 
foiti6ed  Tillage  (L  c),  but  subseqoently  became  a 
stroog  and  not  unimportant  Koman  munidpiuni. 
(Tac  Bitt  i.  70  ;  cf.  De  cbir.  Orator.  8  ;  also 
OralL  /asor.  3044,  394S.)  Hers  the  highroad 
fian  Ticinum  to  Angnsta  Praetoria  was  crossed  by 
a  road  running  westwards  from  Hediolanum.  (/d'n. 
Ant  pp.  S82,  344,  347,  350.)  At  the  beginning  of 
the  5th  century  it  was  rapidly  fidlipg  to  decay. 
(Hieroo.  Epiit.  17.)  There  were  some  gold  mines 
at  a  place  called  IcUmnli,  or  Vicns  Ictimulomm,  in 
tha  district  of  Vercellae  (Strab.  Le.;  Piin.  zxxiii. 
4.  s.  31),  which  must  have  been  of  considerable  im- 
portaoce,  as  the  last  cited  authority  mentions  a  law 
fortidding  that  more  than  5000  men  should  be  em- 
ployed in  them.  The  tme  position  of  these  mines 
baa,  howerer,  been  the  subject  of  some  dispute.  The 
question  is  fully  diwussed  by  Durandi  in  his  treatise 
iMT  oHtiea  Condmime  del  Veraelhte.  The  dty 
was  distingnished  for  its  worship  of  Apollo,  whence 
it  is  called  Apollineae  Vercellae  by  Martial  (x.  IS. 
1);  and  there  was  in  its  Tlcinity  a  grove,  and  per- 
haps a  tample  sacred  to  that  deity  (Stat.  Silv.  i.  4. 
99),  which  is  probably  to  be  sought  at  a  small  place 
called  PoUoae,  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps.  (Cf.  Cic. 
Fam.  xi.  1»;  Plin.  iii  17.  s.  31;  Bellini,  AtttiehM 
di  VereeUi)  [T.  B.  D.] 

VEREASUECA,  a  harbonr  belonpng  to  the  town 
of  Argenomescum,  in  the  territory  of  the  Cantabri, 
in  Hispania  Tirraoonensis.  (PUn.  iv.  SO.  s.  34.) 
Probably  Puerto  it  S.  Martin.  (Cf.  Florez,  Etp. 
&vr.  niT.  p.  44.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

VERELA.    fVARiA-l 

VEBETUM  (fivtinrrir,  Strab.,  Ptol.:  Elk.  Vere- 
tinns:  Sta  Maria  di  rerefa),  a  town  of  Calabria, 
in  the  district  or  territory  of  the  Sallentines,  and 
within  a  few  miles  of  the  lapygian  promontory. 
Stiabo  tells  OS  that  it  was  fonnerly  called  Baris, 
and  describes  it  as  if  it  were  a  seaport  town;  bat 
both  Pliny  and  Ptolemy  rank  it  among  the  inland 
towns  of  the  Sallentines;  and  there  seems  no  doubt 
that  its  site  is  marked  by  the  old  church  of  Sta 
Maria  di  Vertto,  the  name  of  which  is  found  on  old 
maps,  between  the  Tillages  of  Sahe  and  Roggiano, 
about  6  miles  from  the  Cq»  di  Leuea,  and  lOfrom 
Ugento,  the  correct  distance  given  in  the  Tabula 
from  Uxentum  to  Veretum.  (Strab.  vi.  p.  281; 
Plin.  iii.  11.  s.  16;  Ptol.  iii.  1.  §  76;  Tab.  PaU.; 
Galateo,  de  Sit  lapyg.  p.  99;  Uolsten.  ad  Clover. 
p.  283;  Bomanelli,  vol  iL  p^  35.)  The  "  ager  Ve- 
retinna  "  is  mentioned  also  in  the  Liber  Coloniamm 
(p.  362)  among  the  "  dTitates  Calabriae,''and  donbt- 
less  comprised  the  whole  district  as  far  as  the 
lapygian  promontory.  [E.  H.  B.] 

VEKGAE.     [Brdttii.] 

VER6EIXUS,  a  rivulet  or  torrent,  which  crossed 
the  field  of  battle  of  Cannae.  It  is  not  indeed  men- 
tioned by  either  Liry  or  PolyUna  in  their  ciroimi- 
stantial  accounts  of  the  battle,  bat  it  is  noticed  by 
both  Floras  and  Valerius  Haximns  in  connection  with 
a  story  that  seems  to  have  been  current  among  the 
Romans,  that  its  conrse  was  choked  up  by  the  dead 
bodies  of  the  slain,  to  such  an  extent  that  the  Car- 
thaginian troops  crossed  over  them  as  a  tnidge. 
(Flor.  ii.  6.  §  18;  Val.  Max.  ix.  2,  Ext  §  2.)  The 
same  incident  is  alluded  to  by  other  writers,  but 
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without  mentioning  the  name  of  the  stream.  (SL 
ItaLviil668;Lucian,  y^U  M)r(.  12.  §2.)  The 
strsam  meant  is  probably  a  rivulet  wbidi  fills 
into  the  Aofidns  oo  its  right  bank  between 
Cannae  and  Canusium,  and  is  wholly  dry  in  som- 
mer.  [E.  H.  B.] 

VERGENTUM,  a  place  in  Hispuna  Bastia, 
with  the  surname  of  Julii  Genins.  (Plin.  iiL  I.  s. 
3.)     Now  GeheM  or  ffnus.  [T.  H.  D.] 

VERGI'LLA  (<M<p7iAia,  PtoL  S.  6.  §  61 :  £d. 
Vergilicnses,  Plin.  iii.  3.  s.  4),  a  town  of  the  Baste- 
tani,  in  Hispaiiia  Tarracoomsis.  It  has  been  iden- 
tified by  some  writers  with  Mtnvia.  (l>'Anvi]le, 
Geogr.  Anc.  I  p.  31  ;  MenteUe,  Etp.  Ane.  f. 
186.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

VERGIUM,  a  fortress  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis 
(Liv.  xxxiv.  21).  Baichard,  but  perhaps  withoot 
adeqoats  gnonds,  identifies  it  with  the  present 
Berga.  [T.  H.  D.] 

VEBGOAKUM.    [LitRnrA.] 

VERGUNNI,  the  name  of  sn  Alpine  prnipie  mea- 
tioned  in  the  Trophy  of  (he  Alps  (Plin.  iii  SO). 
They  are  supposed  to  be  represented  by  the  name 
Vergomt  or  Vergon,  between  Sena  [SAKmtni]  and 
GUmtdivet,  and  about  half-way  between  these  tw« 
placea.  [G.  L.] 

VEBISA  (B^pura),  a  town  in  the  interior  ti 
Poatns,oo  the  niad  from  Sebsatopolis  to  Sebastia. 
(/(.  Awt  pp.  209,  214 ;  Basil  Hagn.  Epiet  aft.) 
Its  site  is  yet  nncertain,  sane  identi^i^  it  with 
Com,  others  with  BaulMg.  [L.  &] 

VERLC'CIO,  a  place  in  Britannia  Rtmiana,  on  the 
road  ban  laca  Silnmm  to  Calleva  (/(m.  AnL  pi 
486),  and  apparently  in  the  territory  at  the  Dobuni. 
It  has  been  variously  identified  with  the  village  uf 
LeeUam  on  the  Avon,  with  (Testhwy,  ^g  Part, 
and  Whetkam.  [T.  H.  D.  j 

VERNEA,  a  fort  in  Rhaetia,  on  a  steep  boig^ 
above  the  banks  ct  the  river  Athesis,  not  fsr  fram 
Tridentnm,  where  its  site  is  sUU  marked  by  the  Oct 
di  Trent  (Cassiod.  Var.  iii.  48;  Paul.  Diaciii.31, 
where  it  is  called  Ferruge ;  Pallhanwn,  BttdtreA. 
der  Rom.  Heerttraae  mm  Verona  nadt  Angtimrg, 
p.  88.)  [L.  &] 

VERNODUBRUH,  a  river  of  Gallia  Narbooen- 
sis  mentioned  by  Pliny  (iii.  4)  after  the  Tecum, 
which  is  the  Ticbis  [TiCHn]  of  Mela.  Pfiny  does 
not  mention  the  Telisor  Tetis(7'e(),  and  it  has  faeea 
conjectured  that  he  gives  the  name  of  Veraodn- 
bram  to  the  Telis.  But  there  is  a  river  (>{y  or  ./l^, 
north  of  the  Tet  and  not  far  from  it,  wUdi  flows 
into  the  Mediterranean  past  Siietaltei,  and  a  laamh 
of  the  Gbf  is  still  named  Ferdoable  or  VerdoiArt, 
which  is  certainly  the  Vemodubmm.  (D'Anvilk^ 
Notice.  4c.)  [G.  L.) 

VEENOSOL,  in  Aqnitania,  is  placed  in  the  Aa- 
tonitM  Itin.  on  a  road  from  Benehamnm  [BamtHAB- 
huh]  to  Tdcsa  (Tonbmte).  This  drcnitous  mad 
ran  thiongh  Lugdiuum  Convenanun  and  Calagonis. 
Vemosol  is  between  Calagorris  (Conru)  and  Ton- 
loute.    Vemosol  is  Vemote.  [G.  L.] 

VERODUNENSES.  This  name  does  not  occur 
in  any  document  earlier  than  the  Notitia  of  the 
Gallic  Provinces,  which  was  probably  drawn  up  at 
the  commmcement  of  the  fifth  oentniy  of  our  en. 
Civitss  Verodnnensium  in  the  Notitia  is  the  capital 
of  a  people,  and  is  named  last  in  the  first  of  the  two 
Belgicae.  The  name  Virodunimi  oocnra  in  the 
Antonine  Itin.  and  so  the  name  b  writtm  oo  sane 
medals.  It  is  placed  on  a  route  from  Dmuaatutnm 
(iienu)  to  IMvodnmm  {Met*).     In  the  middle  i^ 
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writings  it  is  ^nndonam,  Viridanoni,  and  Virdo- 
jmm,  vhich  kst  abbreviated  fonn  oomea  nearest  to 
Verdaa,  which  is  the  capital  of  the  Veiodnnenaea. 
Verdim  is  west  of  Mei^  in  the  department  of 
Meiue,  and  on  the  Metue  or  ifatu.  There  was  a 
place  named  Fines  [Funis,  No.  13]  between  Viroda- 
nnm  and  Divodomm,  wUch  prubabl;  marked  the 
limit  between  the  Verodnnenses  and  the  Medioma- 
trici.  [G-L] 

VERODUNUM.      [rBRODDNKHSXS.] 

VEROLA'MIUM  and  VERULA'MIUM  (Ch)poX<t. 
iw,  Ptol.  ii.  3.  §  21),  the  capital  of  the  Catyench- 
lani  in  Britannia  Romans,  on  the  mad  from  Lon- 
dininm  to  Lindnm  and  Eboracnm.  (/(m.  Ant.  pp.471, 
476,  479.)  It  was  probably  the  residence  d  CauU 
Tellannns,  which  was  taken  b;  Caesar  (B.  GaU.  ▼. 
SI),  and  snbeequentl;  became  a  considerable  Roman 
ronnidpium,  (Taa  Arm.  xiv.  33.)  It  is  OU  Ve- 
ralam,  near  St.  Alban'a,  in  Ber^fordeAire,  which 
latter  town  rose  from  its  mins;  and  its  celebrated 
abbey  chnrch  is  said  to  be  bnilt  in  great  part  of 
Boman  bricks.    (Camden,  p.  350,  seq.)    [T.  H.  D.] 

VEBOMANDUI  (OU«/)om<Wu.j,  Ptol.  iu.  9.  §  1 1), 
a  Belgie  people,  who  in  b.o.  57  were  snppoeed 
to  be  able  to  raise  10,000  fighting  men  (Caesar,  B. 
G.  it  4);  unless  Caesar's  text  means  that  they  and 
the  Velucasses  together  mastered  this  nomher  [Vb- 
LOCASSEs].  They  joined  the  Menrii  and  the  Atre- 
bates  in  the  attack  on  Caesar's  army  on  the  Sabis 
(£tfi9ziire).  The  Veromandai  attacked  the  eleventh 
and  eighth  legions,  which  were  in  Caesar's  centre, 
and  they  were  driven  back  to  the  river.  They  are 
not  mentioned  again  in  the  Commentaries. 

The  Veromandai  had  the  Ambiani  and  the 
Atrebates  on  the  west,  -and  the  Saessiones  on  the 
sooth.  On  the  north  they  were  neighlxmrs  of  the 
Nervii.  Their  chief  town  was  afterwards  Angosta 
Veromandaornm,  St  Qatntm,  on  the  Somrne,  in  tlie 
department  of  .i4ufie,  and  in  the  old  division  of 
France  named  Vermandou.  The  name  Civitas  Ve- 
ronoandnoram  occnrs  in  the  Motitia  of  the  Gallic 
Provinces.  [AnouaTAVEROUAKDnoRnii.]  [G.L.] 

VEROHETUH,  a  town  of  the  CoriUni  in  Bri- 
tannia Romana,  between  Ratae  and  Margidnnom. 
(/<jn.  Ant  pp.  477,  479,  where  it  is  also  called 
Vemometom.)  Camden  (p.  575)  places  it  at  Bttr- 
rough  HUt,  near  WtBough^  on  Ota  Wold,  in  the  S. 
part  of  NoUmghamshire.  [T.  H.  D.] 

VERONA  {OlHipava,  Ptol.  iii.  1.  §  31  ;  »Hipicr, 
Strab.  iv.  p.  206,  v.  p.  213;B<p<^,  Procop.  B.G.  ii. 
29,  iil  3,  &e.;  and  Btp^a,  Ih.  iv.  33  :  Eth.  Vero- 
nensis:  Verona),  an  important  town  in  Gallia 
Transpadana,  seated  on  the  river  Athesis  ("  Verona 
Athesi  circamflaa,"  Sil.  It  viii.  595),  and  chiefly 
on  its  W.  bank.  There  is  some  difficalty  in  deter- 
mining whether  Verona  was  a  city  of  the  Enganei 
or  of  the  Cenomani,  from  the  little  knowledge  which 
vre  possess  of  the  respective  boandaries  of  those 
peoples,  and  from  the  confnsiou  which  prevails  upon 
the  subject  in  ancient  anthois.  By  Ptolemy  (I.  c), 
who  does  not  mention  the  Euganel,  it  is  ascribed  to 
the  Cenomani ;  and  Catullus  (Ixvil.  34),  in  a  passage, 
however,  which  has  been  banished  by  some  editon  ss 
not  gennine,  Brixia,  which  undoubtedly  belonged  to 
the  Cenomani,  is  styled  the  mother  city  of  Verona, 
Pliny,  on  the  other  hand  (iii.  19.  s.  23),  gives  Verona 
partly  to  the  Rhaeti  and  partly  to  the  Enganei,  and 
Strabo(I.  e.)  attributes  it  to  the  former.  Some  have 
sought  a  solution  of  this  difficulty  by  assuming  that 
the  city  belonged  originally  to  the  Euganei,  but  was 
subsequently  occnped  by  the  Cenomani,  referring  to 
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Livy,  T.  35.  (Cf.  Jostin,  xx.  5.)  We  know  little 
or  nothing  of  the  early  history  of  Verona.  Under 
the  Roman  dominion  it  became  a  colony  with  the 
surname  of  Augusta,  and  one  of  the  finest  and  most 
flourishing  cities  in  that  part  of  Italy  (Tac.  B.  iil  8; 
Itm.  Ant  p.  128  ;  Strab.  v.  p.  213;  Orut.  Inter. 
p.  166.  2.)  The  snmtmding  country  was  exceed- 
ingly fruitfol,  producing  goal  wine,  excellent  apples, 
and  abundance  of  spelt  (alica,  Plin.  xviiL  11. 
s.  29,  ziv.  I.  s.  3,  XT.  14.  s.  14;  Cassiod.  Var. 
xii.  4).  The  Bhaetian  wine  also  is  praised  by  VirgiL 
((7.  ii.  94;  ef.  Strab.  iv.  206;  SneL  Oct  77.)  The 
sitoation  of  Verona  rendered  it  a  great  thoroughfare 
and  the  centre  of  several  highroads  (/(m.  Ant  pp. 
128,  174,  275,  282;  /(in.  i7t«r.  p.  558.) 

Verona  was  celebrated  in  history  for  the  battle 
fought  by  Manns  in  the  Campi  Randii,  in  its 
neighbourhood,  againt  the  Cimbii.  (Veil.  Patii.  12; 
Fbms,  iii.  3.)  From  an  inscription  still  extant  on 
one  of  its  gates,  now  called  the  Porta  d»'  Bonari, 
the  walls  rf  Verona  appear  to  have  been  newly 
erected  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Gallienns,  A.  D. 
265.  It  was  besieged  by  Constantino  on  his  march 
from  Gaul  to  Rome,  and,  though  obstinately  defended 
by  Ruricins  Pompeianns,  obliged  to  surrender  at  dis- 
cretion. (jPaneg.  Vet  ix.  9,  sqq.)  It  was  likewise 
the  sosne  of  the  victory  of  Theodoric  over  Odoacer. 
(Jomand.  Oet  57.)  Theodoric  made  it  one  of  his 
residences,  and  often  held  his  court  there:  a  repre- 
sentation of  his  palace  is  still  extant  npon  a  seal. 
(Gibbon,  DecL  and  FaU,  vol.  v.  p.  22,  ed.  Smith.) 
It  was  at  Verona  that  the  splendid  wedding  took 
pkce  between  king  Autbaris'  and  Thendelinda. 
(Procop.  B.  G.  iii.  5 ;  Paul  Diac  iu.  29.)  But, 
more  than  by  all  these  events,  Verona  is  illustrious 
as  having  been  the  birthplace  of  Catullus  (Ovid. 
Amor.'m.  15.  7;  Martx.  103;  Plin.  xxxvi.  6.  s.  7); 
though  it  is  exceedingly  doubtful  whether  the  re- 
mains of  a  villa  on  the  Logo  <K  Garda,  commonly 
called  the  villa  of  Catullus,  could  really  have  be- 
longed to  him.  The  honour  sometimes  cUumed  for 
Veroiu  of  having  ^ven  birth  to  the  architect  Vi- 
truvius  Pollio  arises  from  a  mistaken  interpretation 
of  the  inscription  on  the  arch  of  the  Gavii,  formerly 
existing  at  Verona,  bat  polled  down  in  the  year  1 806. 
The  inscription  rehited  to  the  great  architect's  less 
celebrated  namesake,  Vitruvios  Cerdo.  (^Detcris.  di 
Verona,  pt.  i.  p.  86.)  Some  are  of  opinion  that  the 
elder  Pliny  also  was  bom  at  Verona,  but  it  is  more 
probable  that  be  was  a  native  of  Comum.  In  the 
life  of  him  ascribed  to  the  pen  of  Suetonius,  he  is 
styled  Novocomensis  ;  and  when  he  calls  liimself  In 
his  Prefoce  the  conterraneiu  of  Catullus,  that  epi- 
thet by  no  means  necessarily  implies  that  he  was  the 
fellow-citizen  of  the  poet,  but  rather  that  be  was 
merely  his  fellow-countryman,  or  from  the  same 
province. 

The  amphitheatre  at  Verona  is  s  very  striking 
monument  of  antiquity.  Although  not  nearly  so 
large  as  the  Colosseum,  it  is  in  a  much  better  state 
of  preservation,  owing  to  the  pains  which  have  al- 
ways been  taken  to  keep  it  in  repau-.  It  is  also  of 
a  more  costly  material  tiian  the  Roman  smphitheatre; 
for  whilst  the  hitter  is  bnilt  of  tramrtino,  that  at 
Verona  is  of  marble,  from  some  quarries  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. The  substructions  are  of  Roman  brick- 
work. The  date  of  its  erection  cannot  \»  ascer- 
tained, but  it  must  undoubtedly  have  been  posterior 
to  the  time  of  Augustus.  A  great  psrt  of  the  ex- 
ternal arcade  was  thrown  dowu  by  an  earthquake  in 
the  year  1184.    Its  form  is  elliptical,  the  Urger 
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diameto-  being  513  feat  extcmallj  tnct  248  inter- 
imIIj  ;  th«  oraller  one,  410  fwt  nteroMUj  and  147 
feet  internaUj.  The  baolu  or  rows  of  aeaita  an  at 
preaent  45  in  number,  bat,  from  the  repain  and  al- 
teratioiia  which  the  bnilding  hai  andergone,  it  is 
not  certain  whether  this  wu  the  original  nomber. 
It  is  estimated  that  it  would  affiird  seats  for  about 
22,000  persons. 

There  are  also  a  few  remains  of  a  Roman  theatre, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Adige,  at  the  foot  of  the  hill 
immediately  under  the  caatle  of  S.  PUtro  It  ap- 
pean  from  two  decrees  of  lung  Bereogarios,  dated  in 
895  and  913,  that  the  theatre  was  then  regarded  as 
of  the  highest  antiqait;,  and  bad  in  great  part  gooe 
to  ruin  ;  oo  which  account  its  destruction  was  al- 
lowed,    (/leseris.  <K  Verona,  pt.  ii.  p.  108,  sqq.) 

We  hsTe  alraadj  alluded  to  the  ancient  gate  caUed 
the  Porta  da'  Bormri.  It  is  erideotlj  older  than 
the  walls  of  Gallienos,  the  elevation  of  which  in  the 
space  of  6  months  is  recorded  upon  it;  since  a  pn- 
Tioos  inacriptioo  has  been  erased  in  order  to  make 
room  for  the  new  one.  It  is  a  double  gate,  of  a 
very  florid  style  of  architectura,  conoeming  the  me- 
rits of  which  architects  hare  held  widely  different 
opinions.  The  walls  of  Gallieous,  to  judge  of  them 
from  the  vestigea  which  still  remain,  were  of  a  con- 
struction suMdenUj  solid,  notwithstanding  the 
shortness  of  the  time  in  which  ihej  were  ovcted. 
The  other  remains  of  antiquity  at  Verona,  as  the 
Porta  de'  Uomi,  the  baths,  &0.,  do  not  leqnire  aoj 
particular  description  in  this  place. 

The  chief  works  on  Verona  and  its  antiquities  are 
the  splendid  ones  of  Count  Scip.  Msfiei,  entitled 
Verona  JUuttrnta,  and  Mtuema  Veronente.  Onu- 
phrius  Panviniua  rIw  described  its  remains  (^Antiq. 
Kenxi.  lib.  Till  Pat.  1668).  Some  account  of 
them  will  likewiiie  be  fmind  in  the  Detcriaone  di 
Venma  e  della  tua  Provmcia,  by  Giovunbatista  da 
Pertioo,  8to.  Verona,  1820.  [T.  H.  D.] 

VERONES.     [Bebombb.] 

VERRUCIMI,  a  Oallio  people  near  the  Alpe  in 
the  PruTincia.  Pliny  (iiL  4)  says:  "BegioCama- 
tulHcomm,  dein  Snelteii,  supraqtie  VermcinL'' 
[Gakatuluoi;  Sueltsbi.]  There  is  nothing  to 
guide  us  in  fixing  the  position  o(  the  Verrucini,  ex- 
cept Uieir  pcution  with  respect  to  these  two  other 
tribes,  and  the  fact  that  there  is  a  place  named 
Virignon,  between  Draguignan  and  iJi'es.  Dra- 
gmgnan  is  in  the  department  of  For,  and  Rie2  is  on 
the  site  of  Reii  [Run  Apoixihabbb].      [G.L.] 

VERBDGO  or  VERRUCA  ('E^^<(a,Dk)d.:  CoUe 
Ferroty,  a  town  or  fortress  in  the  territory  of  the 
Vdsci,  which  is  repeatedly  mentioned  during  the  wars 
of  the  Bomans  with  that  peofJe.  The  name  fint  occurs 
in  B.  a  445,  when  we  are  told  that  the  place  had 
been  recently  occupied  and  fortified  by  the  Romans, 
evidently  as  a  post  of  offence  against  the  Volsdans; 
a  proceeding  which  that  people  resented  so  much  that 
it  became  ^  occasion  of  a  fresh  war.  (I.iv.  ir.  1.) 
We  do  not  know  at  what  period  it  fell  again  into  the 
hands  of  the  Volacians,  but  in  B.  a  409  it  was  re- 
covered and  agun  garrisoned  by  the  Romans.  (Tb. 
55,  56;  Diod.  xir.  11.)  It,  however,  fell  once  more 
into  the  hands  of  the  Volsdans  in  b.  c.  407  (Liv. 
iv.  58),  and  apparently  continued  in  thdr  pcaseisirai 
till  B.  a  394,  when  it  was  again  occnpied  with  a 
garrison  by  the  military  tribune  0.  Aemilins,  but 
l(Ht  soon  i!ta  in  consequence  of  the  defeat  of 
his  colleague  Sp.  Postumios.  (Liv.  v.  28 ;  Diod. 
ST.  98.)  From  this  time  it  wholly  disappears  from 
hiltoi;.     It  i<  very  doubtful  whether  it  ever  was  • 


VEBULAE. 
town,  tiie  manner  in  which  it  is  menlioned  by  Livy, 
in  oonnectioD  with  the  Arx  Carrentana,  i««  suing  to 
prore  that  it  was  a  men  fort  or  stronghold,  gatri- 
sooed  and  fortified,  on  account  of  its  natm^  strengtb 
and  advantageous  poaition.  Its  sits  cannot  b«  deter- 
mined with  any  certainty,  but  ftom  the  name  itsdf 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  situated  on  a  pro- 
jecting knoll  or  peak  ;  hence  its  site  has  been 
Moght  by  Nibby  (followed  by  Abeken)  at  CoUe 
Ferro,  near  Segm;  CoOe  Saeeo,  in  the  sam*  neigh- 
bourhood, has  as  fdausible  a  claim.  (Nibby,  IMa- 
tomi,  vol.  iii.  p.  473;  Gell,  Top.  of  Rome.  p.  458; 
Abeken,  MiUel-Italien,  p.  75.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

VERTACOMICOBI,  a  pagna  of  tlw  Vocwta 
in  Gallia  Provinda,  to  whom  Pliny  (in.  17)  at- 
tributes the  foundation  of  Movaiia  in  Gallia  (Saal- 
pina  [Novabia].  The  name  seems  to  be  preserved 
in  Veroon,  a  district  in  the  old  ooimtij  of  the 
Voocntii,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  diocese  of  Die 
[Dka  VoooMTiOBUit].  In  some  middle  age  doco- 
ments  the  name  appears  in  the  abbreviated  form 
Veroorium,  which  is  the  next  step  to  rera)rs(D'AB- 
ville,  tfotiee,  <fc).  [G.  L.] 

VEBTEBAE,  a  town  of  the  Brigantes  in  Britan- 
nia Bomana.  (/(m.  Ant.  pp.  467,  476.)  Varioudy 
identified  with  Srough  in  Weetmorelamd  and 
Borne.  [T.  H.  D.] 

VERTINAE  (ObfiTTim:  Verano),  a  snail  team 
of  Bmttinm,  mentioned  only  by  Stiabo  (vi  p.  254X 
who  places  it  in  the  interior  of  that  country.  Its 
name  is  still  retained  by  the  village  of  Ferxno, 
abuat  7  miles  KW.  of  Strongali,  the  andcot  Pb- 
telia.  [E.  H.  B.] 

VERUBIUM  {Obtpoutlooft,  Ptd.  ii.  3.  §  5),  a 
promontory  on  the  N.  coast  of  Britannia  Baiban, 
most  probably  Nose  Head.  [T.  H.  D.] 

VERVES  {Bifpeuets,  PtoL  iv.  1.  §  10),  a  peopla 
of  Manretania  Tingitana.  [T,  H.  D.] 

VERULAE  {Eth.  Verulanus:  Veroli),  a  dty  sf 
the  Hemid,  but  included  in  Latium  in  the  man 
extensive  sense  of  that  name,  situated  in  the  Apen- 
nines N.  of  the  valley  of  the  Saeco,  between  .\latiinm 
and  the  valley  of  the  laris.  It  was  apparantly  one 
of  the  chief  cities  of  the  Hemid,  and  was  oer- 
tunly  a  member  of  the  Hemican  League:  but  its 
name  is  not  mentioned  separately  in  histoiy  till  the 
final  war  of  that  people  with  Bone,  in  B-c.  306. 
On  that  occasion  the  dtixens  of  Vemlae,  togetber 
with  thoae  of  Aktrinm  and  Ferentinum,  took  fnt 
against  the  Anagniaos,  and  refused  to  join 
in  the  hoaliiities  against  Rome.  For  this  nasoB 
they  wen  nwarded  after  (be  termination  of  the 
war  by  bang  left  in  possession  of  their  own  laws 
and  magistrates,  which  they  preferred  to  nceiviug 
the  Boman  "civitas.*  (Liv.  iz.  42,  43.)  The 
period  at  which  they  ultimately  became  Btaoaa 
citizens  is  imcertain.  Floms  vaguely  asserts  that 
a  triumph  had  been  celebrated  over  the  peopla  «f 
Vemlae  (Flor.  L  II.  §  6)  but  this  is  frMOj 
a  men  ilietorical  flonnsh :  then  is  no  occasion 
known  in  history  to  which  it  can  be  referred. 
Under  the  Roman  dominion  Verulae  became  a  quiet 
and  somewhat  obscun  country  town.  Accciding 
to  the  Liber  Coloniarum  it  reodved  a  body  of 
colonists  in  the  time  of  the  Gracchi,  and  again 
under  the  rdgn  of  Nerva.  Bnt  it  is  probable  that 
it  always  retained  its  mtmidpal  rank.  It  is  meo- 
tioned  by  Pliny  among  the  munidpal  towns  of  tba 
Fifth  Region  (Plin.  iiL  S.  s.  9),  but  is  not  again 
noticed  in  history.  Its  secluded  position  probably 
randeted  it  a  pbuie  of  small  impartanc&     The 
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ancient  site  is  still  occapied  hj  the  modem  town  of 
Veroli,  which  retuns  also  soma  portions  of  the 
aocieot  walls  in  the  polygonal  or  Cyclopean  style. 
(Westphal,  Bdm.  Kamp.  p.  87;  Abeken,  ITAtei. 
/(afira,  p.  147.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

VERULAHIUH.    tVBBoi.AMniM.] 

VEBimiUM  (pitpoifiwr,  Ptol.  ii  6.  §  7),  a 
town  in  tlie  N.  part  of  Lositania,  perhaps  S.  VmaeiU 
de  Bora.  [T.  H.  D.] 

VESASPE  (Oilwifcrmj,  Ptol.  tI  2.  §  12),  a 
town  in  Media  Atropatene,  perhaps  the  same  as  the 
present  Catbm.  [V.] 

VESCELIA,  a  town  of  the  Oretani  in  Hispania 
Tarraconensis  (Lir.-  xxxt.  S2),  perhaps  Vileliei. 
(tntert,  ii.  pt  i.  p.  413.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

VESCELLIUM  or  VERCELLIUH,  a  town  of  the 
Eirpini,  of  nncertaia  site.  Its  name  is  mentioned  by 
Livy  (zziii.  37)  as  having  been  recoTered  by  the 
vraetor  U.  Valerias,  after  it  had  revolted  to  the  Car- 
tliaginians.  The  reading  in  Livy  is  very  oncertain, 
but  Pliny  also  mentions  the  Vescellani  among  the 
municipal  communities  of  the  Hirpini.  (Plin.  iii. 
11  s.  16  ^  rE.  H.  B 1 

VESCI  FAVENTU  (Off.<rit.i,  PtoL  ii.  4.  §  11), 
•  town  in  Hispania  Baetica,  between  Singilt  and 
Astigi.     (Plin.  iii.  1.  8.  &)  [T.H.D.] 

VESCIA  (£(A.  Vescinns),  a  city  of  Latiom,  in 
the  most  extended  sense  of  that  name,  bnt  ori- 
ginally a  city  of  the  Aiuones,  situated  in  a  plain  to 
the  S.  of  the  Liria  (Garigliano).  Livy  in  one  pas- 
sage tells  us  distinctly  that  the  Ausones  had  three 
cities,  Ansona,  Mintamae,  and  Vescia,  all  of  which 
Ware  beirnyed  into  the  hands  of  the  Ramans  by  f 
party  within  their  walls,  and  the  inhabitants  put  to 
tlie  sword  in  B.  a  314.  (Liv.  ix.  85.)  The  name 
of  Vescia  is  mentioned  also  about  25  years  before 
as  afibrding  shelter  to  the  remains  of  the  Latin 
army  defeated  by  the  consuls  Uanlins  and  Decins 
in  B.C.  340!  (Id.  viil  11.)  Bot  after  the  cap- 
tuia  of  the  city  in  314,  no  mention  of  it  again 
ooonrs,  and  it  is  probable  that  it  never  recovered 
firom  that  calamity.  Hinttimae  indeed  is  the 
only  one  of  theee  three  cities  which  again  appears 
in  history;  but  the  "  sger  Vescinns "  is  repeatedly 
mentioned  (Liv.  x.  20,  21,  31),  and  would  seem 
to  have  extended  from  the  banks  of  the  Liris 
as  &r  as  the  extreme  point  of  the  ridge  of  Mount 
Haasiciis.  The  Roman  colony  of  Sinuessa,  which 
was  (ituated  just  where  that  lidge  abuts  upon  the 
Geo,  is  expressly  said  to  have  been  planted  "  in  saitu 
Veecino."  (Liv.  z.  21.)  Bnt  all  trace  of  the  city 
seems  to  have  been  lost.  Pliny  does  not  even 
notice  the  mime  among  the  txtmct  cities  of  Latium 
tatd  Campania,  and  we  are  wholly  without  a  clue  to 
its  precise  situation.  [E.  H.  B.] 

VESCITANIA,  a  district  in  Spain  mentaoned 
only  by  PBny  (Ui.  8.  s.  4).    [OscA.J    [T.  H.  D.] 

VESDIANTa    [Vbdiahtii.] 

VXiSEBIS,  a  river  of  Campania,  the  name  of  which 
is  known  only  in  connection  with  the  great  battie 
fboght  with  the  Latins  by  T.  Manlins  Torquatnsand 
P.  De<ans  Mus,  b.  o.  340.  That  battle  is  described 
by  Livy  as  having  be<n  fought  "  hand  procnl  ra- 
dicibiu  Vesuvii  montis,  qua  via  ad  Veaerim  ferebat " 
(viiL  8),  an  expression  which  would  leave  us  in 
doubt  whether  Veseris  was  the  name  of  a  town  or 
of  s  rirer.  In  another  passage  he  refers  to  the  same 
battle  as  having  been  fbnght  "ad  Veserim"  (z.  28); 
and  Cioero  also  twice  notices  it  ss  "  pugna  ad  Ve- 
serim "  or  *'  apud  Veserim."  (Cic.  <to  Ftn.  i.  7,  de 
Qf.   iii-  8L)    Valerius  Maximus  uses  the  latter 
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phrase  (vi.  4.  §  1).  The  only  Author  whose  ex- 
presidons  aie  free  from  ambiguity  is  Anrelius  Vic- 
tcr,  who  distinctly  speaks  of  that  celebrated  battle 
as  having  been  fought  "  apud  Veserim  fluvium " 
(ds  Vir.  lU.  28),  and  adds  that  the  Romans  had 
pitched  their  camp  on  its  banks  ("  positis  apud  Ve- 
serim fluvium  castris,"  lb.  26).  The  authority  of 
Victor  is  not  indeed  worth  mudi  on  points  of  detail, 
bot  there  is  no  reason  to  reject  it  in  this  instance,  as 
it  is  certainly  not  at  variance  with  the  phrases  of 
Livy  and  Cicero.  The  Veeeris  was  probably  a  small 
stream,  and  is  not  mentioned  on  any  other  occasion, 
or  by  any  gecgiapher,  so  that  it  is  wholly  impossible 
now  to  identify  it.  [E.  H.  B.] 

VESICNICA,  a  town  of  Umbria  mentioned  only 
by  Pliny,  who  names  the  Vesionicates  among  the 
municipal  communities  of  that  ootmtry.  (Plin.  iiL 
14.  s.  19.)  It  is  supposed  to  be  represented  by 
dnteila  di  Bmaame,  in  the  upper  valley  of  the 
Tiber,  7  miles  SE.  of  Perugia.  (Cluver.  Ittd.  p. 
627.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

VESCNTIO  (piur6vruiy,  Ptol.  li.  9.  §  21 1 
£e>an;on),  in  Gallia,  the  chief  city  of  the  Sequani. 
The  name  occurs  in  Dion  Cassius  (zxzviii.  34,  Iziii. 
24),  where  Reimarus  iias  written  BcffoKrlaica  for  the 
MSS.  reading  Oivrotnlura,  witliout  any  reason.  In 
Ansonios  (Graiianim  Act.")  the  form  Visontio  oc- 
curs, and  be  speaks  of  a  "  municipalis  schola  "  in  the 
place.  The  orthography  of  the  word  varied,  as  we 
might  expect;  and  other  forma  occur  in  Ammianns. 
D'Anville  says  tluit  the  name  is  Vesant  on  a  mile- 
stone which  bears  the  name  of  Trajan,  and  was  found 
at  Jfandstire  [Efamahduoduruu,  in  which  article 
the  name  is  incorrectiy  printed  Vesontl. 

When  Caesar  (b.  c.  58)  was  marching  through 
the  cotmtry  of  the  Sequani  towards  the  German  king 
Arioristus,  he  heard  that  the  German  was  intending 
to  occupy  Vesimtio,  but  Caesar  got  there  before  him 
(B.  G.  i.  38.)  He  describes  the  town  as  nearly 
surrounded  by  the  Doubt  [Dubis],  and  he  says 
that  the  part  which  was  not  surrounded  by  the 
river  was  only  600  Bomaa  ftet  wide.  This  neck  of 
hind  was  filled  by  an  eminence,  the  base  of  which  on 
each  side  was  wsshed  by  the  river.  There  was  a 
wall  along  this  neck  of  Umd,  which  made  it  a  strong 
fortress,  and  the  wall  connected  the  heights  with  the 
towiL  Caesar's  description  is  exact  except  as  to  the 
width  of  the  neck  of  knd,  which  D'Anville  says  is 
about  1500  Roman  feet;  and  accordingly  either 
Caesar  was  mistaken,  or  then  is  an  error  in  his  text 
in  the  nnmerals,  which  is  always  a  possible  thing. 
Vesontio  when  Caesar  took  it  was  well  supplied  witli 
everything  for  war,  and  its  position  made  it  a  strong 
place.  Caesar  set  out  from  Vesontio  to  fight  the 
German  king,  whom  he  defeated  in  the  pkin  between 
the  Yo»ge$  und  the  Rhme.  The  battle-field  was 
only  5  miles  from  the  Rhine  (£.  G.  i.  53,  in  which 
pa&iage  the  true  reading  is  "  milia  pasuum . , .  circiter 
quinqne,"  not  "  qninquaginta.")  In  the  winter  of 
B.  c.  58^57  Caesar  quartered  his  men  among  the 
Sequani,  and  we  may  assume  that  Vesontio  was  one 
of  the  places  where  be  fixed  his  troops. 

Vesontio  has  been  several  times  sacked  and  de- 
stroyed by  Alemanni,  by  Huns,  and  others.  It  is  a 
town  built  on  the  ruins  of  former  towns.  The  ground 
has  been  raised  above  20  feet,  and  where  it  has 
been  dug  into,  Roman  remains,  medals,  and  other 
antiquities  liave  l>een  discovered. 

The  modern  town  of  £esanfon  consists  of  two 
parts.  The  upper  town,  once  called  La  VUle,  is  built 
on  the  peninsuU,  and  the  citadel  stands  on  the  steep 
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rock  which  Ctanr  dwcrilm  «  occnpfiog  ths  neck 
of  Und,  where  the  river  doei  not  fiow.  The  lower 
town  is  on  the  other  side  of  the  rirer  oppoeite  to  the 
peninsnl*,  with  which  it  ia  ooonectad  by  a  stone 
bridge,  the  foundatious  of  wliich  are  Roman. 

Tliere  is  a  Roman  triumphal  aich  witha  single  pas- 
sage. The  date  of  its  oonstraction  does  not  appear. 
This  arch  which  was  nearlj  hidden  bj  rubbish  and 
buildings  has  been  partially  onooTered  and  restored 
within  the  present  century.  It  is  decorated  with 
sculptures,  Theis  are  some  remains  of  the  aqns- 
doct  which  supplied  Vesontio  with  water  from  a 
distant  source.  It  was  constructed  of  a  soft  stone.  It 
terminated  in  the  town  in  a  Tast  reserroir  of  an  oral 
form,  which  was  corered  bj  a  roof  supported  hf 
columns.  The  water  was  distributed  from  the  »- 
serrnir  all  through  the  town :  and  in  mtay  parts  of 
Bet<mfon  there  have  been  found  traces  of  the  cod- 
dnics  which  conTejed  the  water  to  the  private 
houses.  (Psmty  Cj/alopatdia,  art.  Bfaapm; 
Richard  et  Uocqnart,  Guide  du  Voyagtmr.)  [G.  L.] 

VESPA'SIAE.     [NuwoA.] 

VESPERIES,  a  town  of  the  Vaiduli  in  Hispania 
Tarraconensis.  (Phn.  iiL  30.  s.  34.)  It  is  idrati- 
iled  with  the  present  £snn«o.  (Cf.  Ueotelle,  Eip. 
Mod.  p.  37.)  [T.  a  D.] 

VESTIMI  (plnKrra>oi),  a  people  of  Central  Italy, 
who  oecnpied  a  mountainous  tnwt  extending  fi\im 
the  coast  of  the  Adriatic  to  the  loftjr  monntaius  near 
the  sources  of  ths  Atemns.  Hers  thej  met  the 
Sabines,  whose  tsrritory  bounded  them  on  the  W.  ; 
thence  they  were  bounded  by  the  high  moun- 
tain range  which  forms  the  southern  barrier  of  the 
valley  of  the  Atemus,  and  separated  them  ftora  the 
Aeqni  and  Marsi;  while  towards  the  S.  and  E.  the 
river  Ateniua  itself,  from  the  point  whets  it  takes 
the  Hudden  bend  towards  the  NE.,  became  the  limit 
of  their  territory,  and  their  frouiier  towards  the  Pe- 
ligni  and  Marrucini.  Along  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic 
they  held  only  the  narrow  space  between  ths  mouth 
of  the  Atemus  and  that  of  the  Matrinns,  a  distance  of 
about  6  milss  ;  the  Utter  river  apparently  farmed 
the  northern  limit  of  their  territory  from  its  mouth 
to  its  source,  and  thence  to  the  high  ridge  of  the 
Central  Apennines  their  essct  frontier  cannot  be 
traced.  But  it  is  almost  immediately  after  passing 
the  point  where  the  Vestini  adjoined  the  Praetntii 
on  the  one  hand  and  the  Sabines  on  the  other,  that 
the  chain  of  the  Apennines  riaaii  abmptly  into  the 
lofty  group  or  mass,  of  which  the  MonU  Coma 
(commonly  called  the  Gnm  Sauo  <t  IlaUa)  is  the 
highest  summit.  This  mountain  is  the  most  ele- 
vated in  the  whole  range  of  the  Apennines,  attaining 
to  a  height  of  9S0O  feet;  and  those  immediately  ad- 
joining it  are  but  little  inferior,  forming  a  rugged  and 
irregular  mass  of  mountains,  which  is  continued 
without  interruption  by  a  range  of  inferior  but  still 
very  conaiderable  elevaiico,  in  a  SE.  direction.  This 
range  is  almost  continuous  with  the  equally  lofty 
ridge  of  the  Monte  Morrone,  the  two  being  separated 
only  by  the  deep  and  narrow  gorge  below  Papoli, 
through  which  the  Atemos  finds  its  way  to  the  sea. 
Hence  the  territory  of  the  Vestini  is  naturally  divided 
into  two  distinct  regions,  the  one  consisting  of  the 
upper  valley  of  the  Atemus,  W.  of  the  lofty  mountain 
range  above  described,  the  other  of  the  tract  on  the  £. 
of  the  same  mountains,  sloping  gradually  thence 
to  the  eea.  This  last  district  is  veiy  hiUy  and 
mggad,  bnt  has  the  advantage  nf  a  &r  milder  climate 
than  that  of  the  basin  of  the  Atemus,  which  is  a 
bleak  and  cold  npUnd  region,  having  much  analogy 
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wHh  the  vallay  of  the  Peligni  (of  wfaidi  it  may  fas 
ooosidered  in  some  degree  as  a  eantbrnatkn),  bat 
from  its  considerable  elevatioa  above  the  sea  (2380 
feet  in  its  upper  part)  snSering  still  more  gaverdy 
from  cold  in  winter.  The  Vestini,  however,  did  not 
occupy  the  whole  of  the  valley  of  the  Ateraos ; 
Amileraum,  near  the  sooraes  of  that  liver,  which 
was  one  of  the  oldest  abodes  of  the  Sabines,  having 
continued,  even  in  the  days  of  Pliny,  to  fcekag  ts 
that  people,  and  though  Ptdemy  assigns  it  to  ths 
Vestini,  it  is  probable  that  in  thia,  as  in  many  si- 
milar cases,  he  was  guided  by  geographical  vieas 
rather  than  the  real  ethnical  distribntMO  e(  the 
tribea.  (Strab.  v.  p.  828;  Plin.  iii.  13.  s.  17; 
PtoL  iil  1.  §  59.)  But  the  precise  line  of  demar- 
oatico  between  the  Vestini  and  the  Sabisea,  cannot 
now  be  determined. 

Mo  author  has  left  to  us  any  distinct  stateraest 
concerning  the  origin  and  affinities  of  the  Vettiai, 
bnt  there  seems  to  be  no  reasm  to  doabt  that  they 
were,  in  common  with  the  other  taibes  tj  wfaM 
they  were  surrounded,  a  Sabine  race.  U  would 
indeed  have  been  almost  impoesible  for  that  peiqie  t* 
have  extended  thonselves  to  ths  S.,  and  aeot  fiath 
their  numerous  oolcoies,  the  Peligni,  the  Samaitca, 
&c.,  had  not  the  valley  of  the  Atemos  been  already 
oecnpied  by  a  kindred  and  friendly  race.  Tbe  cksa 
connection  which  we  find  subsisting  between  ths 
four  tribes  of  the  Vestini,  Marrucini,  Peligni,  and 
Harai,  may  be  also  taken  as  a  strong  pieaumptian  at 
their  common  origin,  and  there  seem  good  reasoaa 
for  supposing  them  all  to  have  bem  derived  fran  a 
Sabine  stock.  Tbe  first  mention  of  the  Vestini  ia 
bistoiy  oocors  in  b.  a  324,  when  they  ooocluded  aa 
alliance  with  the  Samnites  against  Borne.  It  was 
feared  that  thsir  example  would  be  speedily  Mbwcd 
by  the  Marrucini,  Peligni,  and  Marsi,  bat  this  was 
not  tbe  case,  and  the  Vestini,  unsupported  by  their 
allies,  were  unable  to  resist  the  Roman  arms  :  tbty 
were  defeated  and  dispersed  by  ttie  consul  D.  Jaaias 
Bratns,  and  todc  refuge  in  their  fortified  towns,  of 
which  Cntina  and  Cingilia  were  snccessively  taken 
by  assault.  (Liv.  viii.  29.)  From  thia  time  «s 
hear  nothing  more  of  the  Veetisi  till  B.  c  301,  wliea 
they  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  Bomans,  wliieb  af- 
pears  to  have  been  an  alliance  on  favonraUe  tanns 
(Id.  X.  3);  and  from  this  time  the  Vestini  became 
the  faithful  allies  of  the  rising  republia  In  ths 
enumeration  of  the  forees  of  the  Italian  alliea  ia 
B.  c.  225,  Folybins  mentions  the  Vestini,  Xagmha 
with  the  Maisi,  Marraoini,  and  Frentani  (tlie  Fdigai 
being  omitted),  and  estimates  their  joint  ootii^icat 
at  30,000  foot  and  4000  horss  soldiers  (ii.  34); 
bnt  we  have  no  meana  of  judging  of  the  piinsa  tint 
furnished  by  each  nation. 

No  other  mention  is  found  in  history  of  the  Ves- 
tini, with  the  exception  of  casnal  notices  of  tfaeit 
troops  serving  as  anxiliaries  in  the  Bomaa  armies 
(Ennitts,  .dun.  Fr.  viii.  6  ;  Liv.  xliv.  40X  natil 
tbe  outbreak  of  the  Social  War,  in  b.  c  9a  Ob 
this  oecssion  they  followed  the  example  of  tbe  Hani 
and  Peligni,  as  well  as  of  their  mora  immediate 
neighbours  the  Picentines,  and  were  among  tbe  fint 
to  declare  themselves  in  insnnectioa  against  Bene. 
Liv.  Epjt.  IxxiL;  Oroe.  v.  18;  Appian,  B.  C.  L  39.) 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  throughout  that  costest 
they  fiimished  their  contingent  to  the  aimiea  of  lbs 
Hani;  but  their  name  is  not  specially  mentioBwl 
till  towards  the  close  of  the  war,  wh«n  we  learn  that 
they  were  debated  and  reduced  to  submiasion,  »p- 
parently  somewhat  sooner  than  the  other  cunfede- 
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retea.  (T Jv.  EpiL  Ixxv.,  Isxri, ;  Appian,  B.  C.  L  53 ; 
Oro9.  V.  1 8.)  There  is  no  doabt  that  the;  at  this  time 
received  the  Roman  franchise,  and  henceforth  be- 
came merged  in  the  oMinary  condition  of  Boman  dti- 
xens.  Hence  we  hear  nothing  more  of  them  in  hiatorj, 
though  it  ia  evident  that  they  retaine<I  their  exietence 
as  a  separate  tribe,  wliich  is  recogni^>ed  bj  all  the 
geographers,  as  veil  as  by  inscriptions.  (Strab.  T. 
p.  241 ;  Plin.  iil  12.  s.  17;  Ptol.  iii.  1.  §  59;  Orell. 
Inter.  4036.)  From  the  last  sonrce  we  leam  that 
they  were  enrolled  in  the  Quirinian  tribe.  Their 
territory  was  inclnded  in  the  Fourth  Region  of  Au- 
gustas (Flin.  L  c),  but  in  the  later  division  of  Italy 
it  was  separated  into  two,  the  maritime  district  being 
anit«d  with  Picenum,  while  the  inland  portion  or 
valley  of  the  Atemos  was  inclnded  (together  with 
the  Sabines  and  Peligni)  in  the  province  of  Valeria. 
(Lib.  Colon,  pp.  227,  228;  Bingham's  Eecla.  An- 
tiq.  a.  ch.  5,  sect.  3.)  We  leam  from  Juvenal  that 
they  continued  to  retain  their  primitive  simplicity 
and  rustic  habits  of  life  even  nnder  the  Roman  Em- 
pire. (Juv.  xiv.  181.)  Silios  Italicns  speaks  of 
them  as  a  race,  hardy  and  warlike,  and  habitnated 
to  the  chose:  their  mgged  mountains  were  doubt- 
less Btill  the  refuge  of  many  wild  animals.  (Sil. 
IlaL  viii.  51.3.)  The  more  inland  parts  of  their  ter- 
ritory abound«l  in  excellent  upland  pastures,  which 
produced  a  kind  of  cheese  that  was  liigbly  esteemed 
at  Borne.    (Plin.  xl  42.  s.  97;  Martial,  xiiL  31.) 

The  most  important  physical  feature  of  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Vestini  is  the  Monle  Camo  or  Gran 
Saao  <r  JtaUa,  which,  as  already  observed,  is  the 
highest  summit  of  the  Apennines.  This  was  identi- 
fied Yij  Clover,  who  has  been  followed  by  most 
later  writers,  with  the  Conaros  Hons  of  Servins 
(fldAen.  X.  185).  Bat  Silins  Italicns  (viii.  517) 
places  the  HoHS  Fisobllds,  a  name  much  better 
known,  among  the  Vestini ;  and  though  this  is  op- 
posed to  the  statement  of  Pliny  that  that  maintain 
contains  the  sources  of  the  Nar,  there  seems  much 
reason  to  believe  that  Fliny  has  here  confonnded  the 
Nar  with  its  tributary  theVelinns  [Nab],  which  really 
rises  in  a  groap  doeely  connected  with  the  Gran 
Sana,  and  that  it  was  therefore  that  remarkable 
moontain  range  which  was  known  to  the  ancients  as 
the  Hods  Fiscellus. 

The  following  towns  are  noticed  by  ancient  writers 
as  belonging  to  the  Vestini.  Pnma,  now  called 
CivUa  di  Penne,  appears  to  have  been  the  chief  of 
those  which  were  situated  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the 
mountains.  Lower  down,  and  only  a  few  miles  from 
the  sea,  was  ANOULtja,  now  Civita  S.  Angela. 
Atermum,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  the  same 
name,  now  Pttcara,  was  the  seaport  of  the  Vestini, 
and,  being  the  only  one  along  this  Ime  of  coast  for 
some  distaoos,  served  also  as  that  of  the  Marmcini. 
In  the  vallqr  of  the  Atemus  were:  PKLTuncrM 
(^n*edomi>),  about  14  miles  S.  of  Aquih;  AvsiA, 
the  remams  of  which  are  still  visible  at  Foua,  about 
6  miles  S.  of  Aguila;  and  PiTiKUM,  still  called 
Torre  di  Pitino,  about  2  miles  £.  of  the  same  city, 
which  must  have  immediately  adjoined  the  territory 
of  Amitemum.  FuRcomuH,  ^e  mins  of  which 
are  still  visible  at  CivHa  di  Bagno,  a  little  to  the 
S.  of  Aqtdia,  though  an  imp)rtant  place  in  the 
early  part  of  the  middle  ages,  is  not  mentioned 
by  any  writer  before  Paulas  Diaconas  (/7w<. 
Lang.  ii.  20),  and  was  certainly  not  a  municipal 
town  in  the  time  of  the  Romans.  Prifbrnum 
(mentioned  only  in  the  Tab.  Peat.)  is  of  very  un- 
certain site,  but  is  supposed  to  have  been  near  A$- 
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tergio.  Aguila,  the  present  capital  of  this  district, 
is  a  wholly  modem  dty,  having  been  founded  by  the 
emperor  Frederic  II.  in  the  13th  century,  when  it< 
population  was  gathered  together  from  the  sorronnd- 
ing  towns  of  Amitemum,  Aveia,  Furoonium,  &c, 
the  complete  desolation  of  which  apparently  dates 
from  this  period.  Aupina,  which  according  to 
Pliny  (iii.  12.  s.  17)  was  in  his  time  nnited  for 
municipal  purposes  with  Peltuinaro,  still  retains 
the  name  of  Ofena.  Cotina  and  CmoiuA,  two 
towns  of  the  Vestini  mentioned  by  Livy  (viii.  29), 
are  wholly  unknown,  and  the  sites  assign«3  to  them 
by  Romanelli,  at  CivUa  Aquana  and  Cimta Rttenga 
respectively,  are  merely  comectural. 

The  topography  of  the  Vestini  is  specially  illos- 
trated  in  the  work  of  Giovenazzi  (Delia  Citti  d* 
Avefa  net  Veiftni,  4to.  Roma,  1773),  as  well  ns  by 
Romanelli  (vol.  iii.  pp.  241—284).     [E.  H.  B.] 

VESUBIA'NI,  a  people  memioned  in  the  inscrip- 
tion of  the  arch  of  Susa.  The  resemblance  of  name 
has  led  geographers  to  place  the  Vesubiani  in  a 
valley  throagh  which  runs  a  torrent  called  Vesubia, 
whidi  falls  into  the  Var.  The  Esubiani,  who  are 
mentioned  in  the  inscription  of  the  Trophy  of  the 
Alps  (Pliny,  iii.  2ii)  seem  to  be  the  same  as  the 
Vesoblani,  for  the  only  difierence  is  a  V.  But 
D'Anville  pbices  the  Esubiani  on  the  Ubage  and  the 
Ubagette,  which  two  streams  unite  above  Barce- 
lonette  in  the  department  of  Bauei-A  lpe».      [6.  L.] 

VESULUS  MONS  (MoaU  Vito),  one  of  the  most 
lofty  simunits  of  the  Alps,  which,  from  its  prominent 
position  near  the  pUins  of  Italy,  and  its  great  su- 
periority in  height  over  any  of  the  neigliboaring 
peaks,  is  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  mountains  of 
the  whole  Alpine  range  as  viewed  firom  the  Italian 
side.  Hence  it  is  one  of  the  veiy  few  individual 
simimits  of  the  Alps  of  which  the  ancient  name  can 
be  identified  with  certainty.  It  is  mentioned  by 
both  Pliny  and  Mela  as  containing  the  sources  of  the 
Padus;  and  the  farmer  adds  that  it  was  the  highest 
summit  of  the  Alps,  which  is  a  mistake,  but  not  an 
unnatural  one,  considering  its  really  great  elevation 
(12,580  feet)  and  its  comparatively  isobited  posi- 
tion. (PUn.  iii.  16.  s.  20;  Mela,  ii.  4.  §  4.)  Virgil 
also  mentions  the  forests  of  "  the  pine-clad  Vesu- 
lus"  as  affording  shelter  to  numerous  wild  boars 
of  the  largest  size.  (Virg.  Aen.  x.  708  ;  Serv. 
adUK.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

VESUNNA  (piiaoma),  according  to  Ptolemy 
(ii.  7.  §  12)  the  capital  of  the  Petrocorii,  a  people 
of  Aquitania.  In  inscriptions  the  name  is  written 
Vesnnna.  The  place  occiurs  in  the  Itins.,  and  its 
position  is  Perigiieux,  in  the  old  province  ofPirigord, 
which  name  as  well  as  Perigueux  is  a  memonal  of 
the  name  of  the  people,  Petrocorii.  But  it  is  said 
that  the  remains  of  the  old  town  are  still  called  La 
Visone.  Perigueux  is  on  the  lOe,  a  branch  of  the 
Dordogne,  and  it  is  the  capital  «f  the  department  of 
Dordogne. 

There  is  no  Roman  city  in  France  of  which  we 
know  so  little  that  contains  so  many  remains  as 
PirigutMX.  Foundations  of  andent  buildings,  mo- 
saics, statues,  and  mins  of  edifices  show  its  farmer 
magnitude.  The  tow  de  Vetone,  a  round  building 
constmcted  of  small  stones  and  of  rough  materials, 
is  supposed  to  have  been  the  cella  of  a  temple,  or  a 
tomb,  as  some  conjecture.  It  is  about  200  feet 
in  drcnmference.  There  were  seven  bridges  at 
Veeunna,  four  of  which  have  been  repaired  or  re- 
built, liiere  are  some  remains  of  an  amphitheatre 
of  Urge  dimensions.    Several  aqueducts  supplied  the 
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town  with  watar.  Than  ue  ilao  remmiiM  of  a  Bo- 
nvui  dtadd.  On  a  bill  which  oommands  Vwanna, 
and  is  aepanted  from  it  bj  the  river  We,  then  ara 
Um  ismains  of  a  Boman  camp,  vhieh  ia  called  Camp 
de  Cintr,  thoogh  Caesar  never  ins  there ;  bat 
tome  cf  his  sncoeaaon  maj  have  been.  There  are 
aerersl  other  Boman  camps  about  PSriguaa.  Se- 
veral Boman  roads  have  been  traced  leading  to  Piri- 
guaa.  Veeanna  seems  to  have  been  an  important 
poaitian  in  Aquitania  daring  the  imperial  govern- 
maot  of  Borne.  There  is  a  French  work  on  the 
antiqnitie*  of  re'soM  hj  U  Wlgrin  da  TaiHeffisr, 
3  vda.  4to.  1831,  P^riguenz.  [0.  L.] 

VESUVIUS  UONS  {OitmlXos,  or  CH«<rou«iar: 
Mimla  Yttamd),  sometimes  also  called  by  Latin 
writers  Vuavua,  and  Vbsvids  or  Vbsbiiis  (B4r> 
#u»,  Dion  Caaa.X  a  celebrated  volcanic  mountain  of 
Campania,  sitaated  on  the  shore  of  the  gnlf  oallfd 
the  Crater  or  Boy  <jf  Napht,  from  which  it  rises 
directlj  in  an  isolated  conical  mass,  separated  oo  all 
tide*  from  the  rangea  of  the  Apennines  bj  a  broad 
tract  of  intervening  plain.  It  rises  to  the  height  of 
4U30  filet,  and  its  base  is  nearly  30  miles  in  cir- 
cumference, 

Thoogh  now  celebrated  for  the  freqoeaoy  as  well 
as  violence  cf  its  eruptions,  Vomvins  had  in  ancient 
times  been  so  long  in  a  quie««iC  state  that  all  tra- 
dition of  its  having  ever  been  an  active  volcano  was 
kst,  and  nntil  after  the  Christian  era  it  was  noted 
chiefly  for  the  great  fin-tility  of  the  tract  that  ex- 
tended around  its  base  and  np  its  sloping  aides 
(ATirg.  Georg.  a.  227 ;  Strab  v.  p.  247),  a  fertiliiy 
which  was  in  great  measure  owing  to  the  deposits  of 
dne  volcanic  sand  and  ashes  that  had  been  thrown 
oot  from  the  mountain.  There  were  not  indeed 
wanting  appearances  that  proved  to  the  accorata 
obaarver  the  volcanic  origin  and  nature  of  Vesuvius: 
bence  Diodoms  speaks  rf  it  as  "  bearing  many  signs 
of  its  having  been  a  burning  moontain  in  times  long 
past "  (Died.  iv.  21);  but  though  he  oonaideni  it  as 
hsving  on  this  account  given  name  to  the  Fhlegraean 
plains,  he  does  not  allude  to  any  historical  or  tra- 
ditional evidence  of  its  former  activity,  Strabo 
In  like  manner  describes  it  as  "anrroonded  by 
fields  of  the  greatest  fertility,  with  the  exception 
of  the  summit,  which  was  for  the  most  part 
level,  and  wholly  barren,  covered  with  ashes,  and 
containing  clefts  and  hollows,  formed  among  rocks 
of  a  burnt  aspect,  as  if  they  had  been  eaten  away  by 
fire;  so  that  a  person  woold  be  led  to  the  conclasiui 
that  the  spot  had  formerly  been  in  a  state  of  con- 
flagration, and  had  craters  from  which  fire  had  burst 
forth,  but  that  these  bad  been  extinguished  for  want 
of  fuel "  (v.  p.  247).  He  adds  that  the  great  fer- 
tility of  the  neighboorhood  was  very  probably  owing 
to  this  cause,  as  that  of  Catana  was  produced  by 
Meant  Aetna.  In  consequence  of  this  fertility,  as 
well  ss  of  the  beauty  of  the  a^oining  bay,  the  liiie  of 
ONut  at  the  foot  of  Vesnviuswas  occupied  by  seven! 
flouiiahing  towns,  and  by  numbers  of  villas  belong- 
ing to  wealthy  Boman  nublee. 

The  name  of  Vesuyius  is  twice  mentioned  in  his- 
tory before  the  Christian  era.  In  B.  c.  340  it  was 
at  the  foot  of  this  moontain  that  was  fought  the 
great  battle  between  the  Ramans  and  the  Latins,  in 
which  P.  Dedus  devoted  himself  to  death  for  his 
country.  (Liv.  viiL  8.)  The  precise  scene  of  tlie 
action  is  indeed  uncertain,  though  it  was  probably 
in  the  plain  on  the  N.  side.  Livy  describes  it  as 
"  baud  procol  radicibus  Vesuvii  mvntis,  qua  via  ad 
Veaerim  ferebat;"  but  the  situaliou  of  the  Veeeris  is 
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wholly  uncertain.  [Vksebib.]  A|!siii,  mt  a  bbr 
period  (b.  a  73)  we  are  told  that  Sportacos,  wiih 
the  fiigitive  sUves  and  gladiators  nnder  his  ana- 
mand,  took  refuge  on  Motrat  Vesavios  as  a  strong, 
hold,  and  by  a  jndden  sally  from  it  defeated  the 
BoniJsn  geoeml  Claudius  Pulcber,  who  had  been  sent 
against  him.  (Flor.  iiL  30.  §  4;  Plat.  Crau.  9; 
Appian,  B.  C.  i.  116:  Veil  Pat.  U.  SO;  Ona.  v.  34; 
Frontin.  StroL  i.  5.  §  31.) 

Hot  it  was  the  fearfnl  araption  of  the  24th  of 
August,  A.  D.  79,  that  flrst  gave  to  Vesavins  the 
celebrity  that  it  has  ever  since  enjoyed.  That  grot 
catastrophe  is  deecribed  in  detail  in  a  vrell-known  le>- 
tar  of  the  younger  PUny  to  the  historian  Tacitu;  sai 
more  briefly,  but  with  the  addition  of  some  Csbalsaa 
circumstances,  by  Dion  Cassins.  (Plin.  Ep.  vi.  IS, 
20;  Dion  Cass.  Ixvi.  31—33;  Vict.  Epit.  10.)  It 
is  remarluble  that  in  recording  this,  the  or&st 
eruption  of  the  mountain,  Pliny  particolaiiy  n«d«s 
the  form  assumed  by  the  cloud  of  aafaea  that,  riacg 
from  the  crater  in  a  regular  oolumn  to  a  ouosidoaUe 
height,  afterwards  spraad  out  laterally  ao  as  to  ferm 
a  head  like  that  of  a  stoae-pine:  an  appeamx* 
which  has  been  obiierved  in  many  snbaeqaeiu  enip- 
tioos.  The  other  phenomena  deecribed  are  very 
much  the  same  as  ara  common  to  all  similar  emp. 
ticms:  but  the  mass  of  ashes,  sand,  and  panact 
thrown  out  was  so  vast  as  not  culy  to  bnry  the  citir* 
of  Hercnhmeam  and  Pompeii  at  the  foot  of  the  voi- 
cano  under  an  accumulation  many  feet  in  depth, 
but  to  overwhelm  the  more  distant  town  of  Stalne, 
where  the  elder  Pliny  perished  by  attflbcalion,  and 
to  overspread  the  whole  bay  with  a  cloud  of  ashes 
such  as  to  cause  a  darkness  more  pn^oond  tiuo  that 
of  night  even  at  Misenom,  15  miles  distant  6<a> 
tiie  foot  of  the  mountain.  (Piin.  IcS)  Oa  the  other 
hand  the  outflow  of  lava  was  incooiddeiable,  and  if 
any  streams  of  that  kind  broke  out  at  this  time  they 
probably  did  not  descend  to  the  inhabited  r^iaos: 
at  least  we  hear  nothing  of  them,  and  the  popilar 
notion  that  Heiculaneum  was  overwhelmed  by  a 
current  of  lara  is  certainly  a  mistake.  ([HEScr- 
ijAmtm.]  So  great  and  unexpected  a  cailamity 
naturally  excited  the  greatest  sensation,  and  both  \h» 
poets  and  the  prose  writers  of  Borne  for  more  than  a 
century  after  the  event  abound  with  allu!ii<ns  to  it. 
Tacitus  speaks  of  the  Bay  of  Ncq>le»  as  "  pnloer- 
rimua  sinus,  ante  quam  Vesuvius  mooa  aidescens  &- 
dem  lod  verterei."  {Ann.  iv.  67.)  Hartia],  after 
descanting  co  the  beauty  of  the  scene  when  the 
mountain  and  its  neighbourhood  were  covered  with 
the  green  shade  of  vines,  adds. — 

"  Cuncta  jacent  flammia  et  tristi  mena  Gavilla  " 

<iv.  44); 
and  Stathis  descnbea  Vesavios  aa 

"AemaU  Trinactiia  volvens  incendia  flanunia.' 

{SOa.  IT.  4.  Sa) 
(See  also  VaL  Flacc.  iii.  208,  iv.  507  ;  SL  ItaL 
xvii.  594;  Flor.  L  16.  §  5.) 

A  long  interval  again  elapstd  beibre  any  similar 
oatbreak.  It  is  probable  indeed  that  the  moontain 
oontinaed  ftvaome  time  at  least  after  this  first  erup- 
tion to  give  signs  of  activity  by  sending  forth  smoke 
and  sulphurous  vapours  from  its  crater,  to  whick 
Statius  probably  alludes  when  he  speaks  of  its  sum- 
mit still  threatening  destruction  ("  necdom  letiiaie 
minari  cessac  apex,"  SUv.  iv.  4.  85).  But  the 
next  recorded  eruption,  and  probably  the  next  «f 
any  magnitude,  occurred  in  a.  i>.  303,  and  ta 
noticed  by  Dion  Cassius  (Ixxvi.  3).     This  is  i»o- 
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btbly  tb«  one  allnded  to  bj  Galen  (<&  Weth.  t.  12), 
and  it  seem  certain  from  the  description  given  bj 
Dion  Cassias  of  tlie  state  of  the  mountain  when  he 
wrote  (under  Alexander  Serenu)  that  it  was  then 
in  a  state  of  occasional,  but  irregular,  activity,  much 
resembling  that  which  exists  at  the  present  day. 
(Dion  Cass.  Ixvi.  21.)  The  only  other  eruption 
that  we  find  mentioned  under  the  Koman  Empire  oc- 
curred in  A.  D.  472  under  the  leign  of  Anthemius. 
(Mareellin,  C&rou.  ad  ann.)  A  fourth,  which 
toolc  place  in  the  reign  of  Tbeodoric  king  of  tlie 
Goths  (a.  D.  512),  is  noticed  bj  both  Cassiodoms 
and  Procopins,  who  describe  in  considerable  detail 
the  phenomena  of  the  mountain.  It  appears  certain 
that  these  later  eruptions  were  acconipanied  by  the 
discharge  of  streams  of  lava,  which  caused  great  mis- 
chief to  the  surrounding  conntiy.  (Cassiod.  £p. 
ir.  SO;  Procop.  B.  G.  ii  4,  iv.  35.) 

Itwould  be  foreign  to  onr  subject  to  trace thehistoi; 
of  the  mountain  through  the  middle  ages,  but  it  may 
be  mentioned  that  its  eruptions  seem  to  have  been  far 
more  rare  and  separated  by  longer  intervals  than 
they  have  beep  for  mora  than  two  centuries  past; 
and  in  some  instances  at  least  these  intervals  were 
periods  of  perfect  quiescence,  during  which  the  moun- 
tain was  rapidly  losing  its  peculiar  aspect.  Even  as 
late  as  1611,  after  an  interval  of  little  mors  than  a 
century,  the  ades  of  the  monntain  were  covered  with 
forests,  and  die  crater  itself  was  overgrown  with 
shrubs  and  rich  herbage.  (Daubeny  on  Voloanoet, 
p.  225.) 

At  the  present  day  Vesuvius  consists  of  two  dis- 
tinct portions:  the  central  cone,  which  is  now  the 
most  elevated  part  of  the  mountain;  and  a  lidge 
which  encircles  this  on  three  sides  at  some  distance, 
and  is  separated  from  it  by  a  level  valley  or  hollow 
•called  the  Atrio  del  CavaOo.  This  outer  ridge,  of 
which  the  highest  point,  near  its  N.  extremity,  ucalled 
Monie  Sornma,  was  probably  at  one  time  continnous 
on  all  sides  of  the  circle,  but  is  now  broken  down  on 
the  S.  and  W.  faces:  hence  the  appearance  of  Vesu- 
vios  as  viewed  from  Naples  or  from  the  W.  is  that  of 
a  monntain  having  two  peaks  separated  by  a  deep 
depression.  This  character  is  wholly  at  variance  with 
the  description  given  by  Strabo,  who  tells  us  that 
the  summit  was  nearli/  level,  but  with  clefts  and 
fissures  in  it,  firom  whidi  fire  appeared  to  have  for- 
merly issued  (v.  p.  247).  Hence  it  is  probable  that 
the  mountain  was  then  a  single  truncated  cone,  and 
that  the  vast  crater-like  hollow  of  which  the  Atrio 
del  CavaOo  forms  part,  was  first  created  by  the 
great  eruption  of  A.  D.  79,  which  blew  into  tLe  air 
the  whole  mass  of  the  then  existing  summit  of  the 
mountain,  leaving  the  present  ridge  of  Monte  Somma 
•tanding,  enclosing  a  vast  crater,  witiiin  which  the 
present  cone  has  gradually  formed.  (Daobeny  on 
Voloanoet,  p.  215;  Lyell's  Princ^le$  of  Otology, 
p.  365,  8th  edit.)  It  has  indeed  been  ftvquently 
assumed  from  the  accounts  of  the  operations  of  Spar- 
tacus  already  mentioned  (Flor.  iii.  20;  Pint.  Craa.  9) 
that  the  monntain  had  even  then  a  crater,  within 
which  tliat  leader  and  his  band  were  enclosed  by  the 
Boman  general :  but  it  is  very  doubtfiil  whether  the 
passages  in  question  bear  out  thisinterpretation,  which 
seems  at  variance  with  the  accoimt  given  by  Strabo, 
whose  description  has  every  appearance  of  being  de- 
rived from  personal  observation. 

(Concerning  the  history  of  the  different  eruptions 
of  Vesuvius  see  Delia  Torre,  Storia  del  Vemvio,  4to., 
Napoli,  1755;  and  the  geological  work  of  Dr.  Dau- 
beny, ch.  xii.)  [K  H.  B.] 
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VETERA.    [Castra  Vetera.] 

VETTONA  (JUlh.  Vettonenais:  Bettona),  a  mn- 
nidpal  town  of  Umbria,  situated  about  S  miles  E. 
of  the  Tiber,  between  Perusia  and  Mevania.  It  ia 
mentioned  by  Pliny  among  the  municipalities  of 
Umbria,  and  its  name  is  found  also  in  an  inscription 
among  the  "XT  Popnli  Umbriae;"  while  another 
mentions  it  in  connection  with  Perusia,  from  which 
it  was  only  abont  10  miles  distant,  as  measured  on 
the  map,  though  the  Tabuhi  calls  it  14  miles  from 
that  city  and  20  from  Tnder.  (Plin.  iii.  14.  s.  19; 
Orell.  Inter.  95,  98:  Tab.  Peut.)  Vettona  con- 
tinned  in  the  middle  ages  to  be  a  city  of  con- 
siderable importance,  but  it  was  destroyed  by  the 
Pemgians  in  1852.  The  ancient  site  is,  however, 
still  marked  by  the  village  of  BetUma,  abont  a 
mile  from  the  left  bank  of  the  Tinia.  [E.  H.  B.] 

VETTONES  (OMrrawM,  Strab.  iii.  p.  162; 
OMttovm,  Ptol.  ii.  5.  §  9),  one  of  the  principal 
peoples  of  Lusitania.  (Caes.  B.  (7.  i.  38 ;  Plin.  iv. 
21.  s.  38  ;  Gmt  Inter,  p.  383. 7.)  Strabo  alone 
(L  e.)  assigns  them  to  Hither  Iberia,  «r  the  Provincia 
Tarraconenas.  We  find  their  country  called  Vet- 
tonia  by  Pmdentins  (^Bynm.  m  Eulai.  v.  186)  and 
in  an  inscription.  (Orelli,  no.  3664.)  It  wss 
watered  by  the  Tagns,  and  separated  by  the  Diuius 
from  Astnria  on  Uie  K.  On  the  W.,  where  their 
boundaiy  corresponded  very  nearly  with  that  of 
modem  Portugal,  they  adjoined  the  proper  Lnsi- 
tani.  On  the  E.  they  neighboured  on  the  Carpetani 
m  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  and  their  boundary  would 
be  described  by  a  line  drawn  from  the  modem 
Simancai  in  a  SW.  duection  over  PueiUe  del  Arm,- 
biipo  to  TmxiOo.  On  the  S.  they  were  bounded 
by  the  province  of  Baetica,  so  that  their  country 
comprehended  a  part  of  Biiremadura  and  Leon. 
Their  principal  towna  were  Safanantica  (^Salamanea), 
Cecilionicum  (Bcmoet'),  Capara  (lot  Ventat  de  Ca- 
para),  Sentice  (in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lot  Santoi), 
Cottaeobriga  {Almeida'),  Angustobriga  (_Ckidad 
Sodrigot%  &c.  In  their  oountiy  grew  the  berba 
Vettonica  (Plin.  xxv.  7.  s.  46),  still  known  nnder 
the  name  of  httom/;  an  account  of  which  is  given  in 
the  treatise  De  Berba  BeUmica,  ascribed  to  Antonins 
Musa.  [T.H.D.] 

VETULO'NIA  or  VETULO'NIUM  (OiJrroKX^S- 
vtor,  Ptol.  iiL  1.  §  49:  Eih.  Vetnloniensss),  one  of 
the  twelve  principid  cities  of  the  Etruscan  confedera- 
tion (Dionys.  iii  SI;  Plin.  iiL  5.  s.  8).  Yet  we 
hear  nothing  of  its  polidcal  history;  and  all  we 
know  respecting  it  is,  that  it  was  reputed  to  be  the 
town  in  which  the  Etruscan  insignia  of  magistracy, 
afterwards  adopted  by  the  Bomans,  such  as  the 
lictore,  fasces,  sella  eumlis,  toga  praetezta,  &c., 
as  well  as  the  trumpet,  wet«  first  tised.  (Sil.  It  viii. 
483,  sqq.;  c£  IKooys.  iiL  61;  Strab.  y.  p.  220; 
Macr.  S.  L  6;  Flor.  L  5;  &c.) 

The  destmction  of  Vetnlonia,  and  the  silence  of 
history  respecting  it,  have  caused  even  its  site  to  be 
a  matter  of  doubt.  Thus  it  has  been  sooght  at  or 
near  Viterbo  (Annio^  Anti^.  Yar.  VobmC),  at 
Afossa  ifttrittima,  the  ancient  Massa  Vetemenus 
(Amm.  Marc  xiv.  11.  §  25),  or  in  a  dense  wood  6 
miles  to  the  W.  of  that  town  (Ximenes,  ap.  Ingiirami, 
Ricerchedi  Vetulonia,  p.  62;  of.  Targioni-Tozzetti, 
Viaggi  tn  Toicana,  iv.  p.  116);  on  the  site  of 
Vuki  (Luc  Buonaparte,  Ann.  fntt.  1829,  p.  188, 
sqq.;  and  Valeriani,  ifui.  Clout.  L  p,  68);  on  the  hill 
of  Caitiglione  Bemardi,  near  Monle  Rotondo  (Ing- 
hirami,  Micerche  di  Vetulonia,  Ambrosch),  and  at 
Orbetello  (Etmolao  Barbaro,  op.  Dempster,  EUvr. 
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lUg.  ii.  56).  Bat  till  ytrj  racmtl;  the  opinion 
infltt  ooaoMaly  adopted  mi  that  of  LeiiodroAIberti, 
an  aaliqiiary  <j:  the  16th  oentaijr,  who  placad  it  on 
M<mU  Cain  (DaeriM.  i  ItaUa,  {k  37),  in  a  wood 
called  Seba  ii  Vetlsta ;  and  who  has  boon  followed 
hj  Clnrerins  {ItaL  AtU.  II  S.  {k  473),  \>J  MttUer 
(£<r«ffar,  L  p.  an),  &e.  It  ie  now,  howerer, 
genarall;  admitted  that  Vetolonia  is  to  be  identified 
with  the  remains  of  a  city,  diaoorered  in  184S  hf 
8ig.  PaeqniaeUi,  an  Italian  enpneer,  at  ifagUano, 
a  Tillage  between  the  Om  and  the  A  Ibegtia,  and  8  or 
10  miha  to  the  N.  cf  Orfefelia.  To  Ur.  Dennia 
{Cititt  <md  Sepulehrei  iffEtntria,  vA.  it  ch.  48), 
however,  is  to  be  aaaigned  the  credit  of  first  identi- 
fying these  remains  as  those  of  the  lost  Etrascan 
dtjr.  Their  site  agrees  with  what  we  learn  reepecting 
that  of  Vetnlooia.  Plinj  and  Ptolemjr  (U.  oe.)  agree 
in  placing  the  latter  among  the  inland  colonies  of 
Etmria;  yet  Pliny  (ii.  103.  s.  106)  aJsodesoribes  it  as 
being  not  far  from  the  aes,  and  as  hanne  hot  springs, 
the  Aqnae  Vetalooiae,  in  its  ueighbooraood.  Mow, 
all  the  necessary  cooditions  are  folfilled  by  the  re- 
hiains  alloded  to.  The  circuit  of  the  walk,  about  4} 
miles,  shows  it  to  hare  been  an  important  city;  its 
sitoation  with  rsgard  to  the  sea  agrees  with  the 
aocoont  of  Pliny ;  and  near  Tdamimaceio,  at  a 
distanos  of  only  300  or  300  yards  from  the  coast, 
and  in  the  ricinity- of  the  newly  foond  city,  warm 
springs  still  exist.  For  other  ressons  which  led  Mr. 
Dennis  to  the  opinion  which  he  formed,  the  reader  is 
referred  to  bis  work  before  cited,  end  to  his  paper  in 
the  Clauieal  Aftnensi,  toI.  ii.  p.  339,  seq.  For  coins 
of  Vetahnia,  aee  Eckhel,  vol.  L  pt.  L  p.  94.  [T.  H.  D.] 

VETiriai.    [Okhua.] 

VEXALLA  AEST.  (Oi»(iMM  rfffxtwit,  PtoL 
ii.  3.  §  3),  a  bay  on  the  W.  coast  of  Britannia  Bo- 
mana,  near  the  nxnth  of  the  rirer  Sabrina.  now 
Bridgewater  Bag.  [T.  H.  D.] 

UFENS  (  Ufmti),  a  river  of  Latiom,  rising  at  the 
foot  of  the  Volscian  moantains,  and  flowing  tbningh 
the  PoDtuM  Marshes,  whence  its  coarse  is  slow  and 
stagnant,  and  it  is  dexciibed  by  both  Virgil  and 
Silios  Italicaa,  as  a  sloggish  snd  muddy  stream. 
(Virg.  Am.  vii.  801  ;  Sil.  ItaL  TiiL  383.)  CUodian 
also  calls  it "  tardatns  sois  erroribns  Ufens."  (Proh. 
et  01.  Com.  357.)  It  joins  the  Amasenns  (still 
called  Amateno)  during  its  coarse  through  the 
marshes  to  the  sea  at  Terradna,  but  the  preeeot 
channels  of  both  riTsra  are  artificial,  and  it  is  nn- 
cortain  whether  they  nnited  their  streams  in  ancient 
timee  or  iMt.  The  name  is  corrupted  by  Strabo 
into  Anfidns  (Ail^tSot,  t.  p.  333),  but  he  correctly 
describes  it  as  cos  of  the  cfaisf  sgents  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Pontine  Marshes.  The  ancioit  form  of 
the  name  was  Onions,  whmos  the  Boman  tribe 
Onfentina  derived  its  name,  being  compoued  ori- 
ginally of  citizens  ssttled  in  the  territory  and 
neighboorhood  of  Privemum  (Feet  t.  v.  OufSmtina, 
p.  194).  [E.  H.  B.] 

UFFUGUM  [BRtrrrn]. 

UGERKUM  (OOycprov),  a  town  of  Oallia  Kar- 
bonensis,  on  the  road  from  Memansns  through 
Ugemom  and  Tarascon  to  Aquae  Seztiae  (Jiz). 
Strabo  (ir.  p.  176)  has  described  this  mad.  The  )^ni- 
tire  VOBRHI  oocars  in  sn  inscription  foond  at  Nbna. 
Ugemum  is  represented  by  Beaueain.  The  Table 
marks  the  distance  from  Nemansns  (_Klmet)  to 
Ugemimi  zt.,  which  is  near  tlie  truth.  In  the  last' 
century  the  Soman  road  between  Nemansua  and 
Ugemum  was  diacorered  with  several  milestones 
on  it  in  their  original  position,  and  numbered,  as  it 
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seems,  tnm  Memansns  the  andent  e^atal  of  tfe 
district  Theee  mileetcaes  gave  the  opportanity  rf 
ascertaining  the  length  of  the  Roman  mile.  The 
name  of  Btaucain  is  a  oannption  at  the  middls. 
age  luune  of  Bellum-qnadrnm.  If  any  trace  of  the 
name  Ugemnm  exists,  it  is  in  the  name  of  Gemegm, 
the  lower  part  of  Taraieon,  which  is  oo  th*  opps- 
site  side  of  the  river,  (at  Bemtcain  and  Tartmam 
stand  bee  to  face.  But  in  ceder  to  admit  this,  we 
must  suppose  that  Gtmegttt  representa  an  nlsad 
Gemica,  which,  according  to  a  middle-age  docs- 
ment,  was  between  Btanaain  and  Tammxn,  aad 
that  by  some  change  in  the  river  the  island  has 
become  part  of  the  mainland  oo  the  east  side  of  the 
river;  and  it  is  said  that  this  fact  aboat  the  island 
is  certain.  (D'Anville,  Notice,  ^.;.  Peang  Cfeh- 
paedia,  art  Beaueain.')  [G.  ll] 

UGIA  (0«7<a,  Ptol  ii.  4.  §  13),  a  town  of  the 
Tnrdetani  in  Hispania  Baetica,  on  tbe  road  £ran 
Cades  to  Corduba.  (/tin.  Ant  p.  410.)  It  is 
probably  the  town  called  Urgia  by  Pliny  (m. 
1.  s.  3),  with  the  sumamea  of  Castmm  Jahnm  or 
Caeearis  Salutarioisis,  and  possessing  the  Jus  lain. 
Now  Lot  Cabaat,  where  there  are  some  antiqiiities. 
(Cf.  Ukert,  ii.  pt  i.  p.  356.)  [T.  H.  D.) 

VU  AEMILLA  (ii  Ai/uXia  JUt).  one  of  tbe 
most  celebrated  and  important  of  the  Roman  high- 
ways, and  the  first  that  was  oonstmcted  by  then  in 
M(«them  Italy.  The  period  of  its  first  constmctiaB 
ia  clearly  marked  by  Livy,  who  tells  as  that  M. 
Aemilins  Lepidus,  the  consul  of  B.  c:  187,  after 
having  etfectnally  subdued  tbe  Ligarians,  cairicd  a 
highroad  (ran  Placentia  to  Aiiminum,  that  it  naj^t 
there  join  the  Flaminian  Way  ("  Vuun  ab  Placentia, 
nt  Flaminiae  oommitteret,  Arimiunm  peiduxit,*  liv. 
zxxix.  3).  Strabo  indeed  gives  a  different  view  <( 
the  case,  and  apeaks  <^  the  Aemilian  Way  as  em- 
stnicted  in  the  first  instance  only  from  Ariminnm  ta 
Booonia,  and  thence  sweepmg  round  the  maidies, 
and  skirting  the  roots  of  the  Alps  to  Aquileia  (v. 
p.  317).  Bat  there  ia  every  reason  to  snppose  tiat 
this  hist  branch  of  the  road  was  not  oonstmcted  till 
long  afterwards;  and  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  car- 
rectness  of  Livy's  statement  that  the  original  Via 
Aemilia,  and  the  only  one  that  vras  generally  tteeg- 
nised  aa  sndi,  was  the  line  of  road  from  ArimiBaB 
to  Pboenlia.  It  was  this  celebrated  highway — whid 
is  still  in  use  at  the  present  day,  and,  being  carried 
the  whole  way  through  a  level  plain,  preserves  ahnoet 
a  straight  line  daring  a  coarse  of  1 80  miles — that  he- 
came  the  means  of  carrying  Boman  dvilisatioB  isa 
the  heart  of  Cisalpine  Gaol ;  and  so  great  was  ila  i^ 
flnsnce  upon  tbe  population  that  it  traversed,  thit 
the  whole  disbict  between  the  Apennines  and  the 
Padns,  coostitnting  the  Eighth  Region  of  Angnstos, 
and  commonly  called  by  geograj^ers  GalliaCispaduia, 
came  to  be  known  as  AemiUa,  and  was  ensitaaUy 
oonstitnted  into  a  province  onder  that  name.  The 
period  at  which  this  took  place  is  uncertain,  bat  tbe 
appellation  was  doubtless  in  popolar  ose  Icng  b^bn 
it  became  an  oCBcial  designation;  and  aa  earhr  as  the 
first  century  we  find  Martial  employing  the  ex- 
pressions, "  Aemiliae  de  regime  Tiae,"  and  eves 
'*  tota  in  Aemilia"  (HartiaL  iiL  4.  3,  vL  85.  6X 
Aa  indeed  all  the  principal  towna  of  the  ^strict 
(with  the  single  exception  of  Raverma)  were  sitaated 
on  the  Via  Aeniilia,  the  use  of  this  desgnatioa  seema 
extremely  natniaL 

We  have  no  acconnt  of  the  period  at  which  tiis 
Via  Aemilia  was  continued  from  Placentia  to  Uedio- 
lanom,  though  there  is  little  doubt  that  it  wooU  take 
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place  soon  after  the  complete  eabjagati<ai  of  &a 
Timnipadaiifl  6anl<.  Kor  do  we  kaow  \rith  uy 
certainty  whether  the  name  of  Via  Aemilia  was  ever 
applied  in  common  usage  to  this  portion  of  the  road, 
or  t9  the  branches  that  led  from  Mediolsnnm  to  the 
foot  of  the  Alps,  as  well  as  from  that  city  by  Verona 
to  Patavium.  Bat  as  Strabo  distinctly  applies  the 
name  to  the  branch  that  led  by  Pataviam  to  Aqni- 
leia,  we  may  here  most  conveniently  inclnde  all  the 
principal  highroads  of  the  N.  of  Italy  nnder  one 
view  in  the  present  article. 

1.  The  main  or  trunk  line  of  the  Via  Aemilia 
from  Ariminum  to  Pkcentia.  The  statioos  on  this 
road  are  thns  given  in  the  Antonine  Itineraiy,  where 
they  are  repeated  more  than  once  (pp.  99, 1 26,  287) ; 
and,  from  Uie  direct  line  of  the  road,  the  distances  are 
subject  to  no  donbt : — 

From  Ariminam  (Rimmi)  to 

Caesena  (Cesenn)        -     -     -    zz.    if,p. 

Faventia  (Foensa)      -    .     .    xziv. 

Forum  Comelii  (/tnoja)  •    •    z. 

Bononia  (Bologna)      -    •     .     xziv. 

Mntina  (Afodma)      ...    xzv. 

IJegium  (^Reggio)  ....    xvii. 

Parma  (Pormo)    ....     zviit 

Fidentiola  {Borgo  S.  Oomno)    zv. 

Placentia  (Piaama)  ...     xziv. 
The  same  line  is  given  more  in  detail  in  the  Jem- 
aalem   Itinerary  (p.   615,  &c).   with   which  the 
Tabula  substantially  agrees;  bnt  the  distances  are 
more  correctly  given  in  the  latter. 
The  stations  enumerated  are: — 

Coinpetu  (/.   ff.)  Ad  Com- 

fluentes  (Toi.)        ...    zii.  i(.P. 

Caeaena  (Cesena)  ....     viiL 

Forum  Popnlii  (^Forlai^popoli)    vii. 

Forum  Livii  {Forii)  ...    viL 

Faventia  (/"oeiteo)      .     .    .    z. 

Forum  Comelii  {ImoU)    .    -    z. 

Clatema  (^Quadema)       -     -    ziT. 

Bononia  (^Bohgna)      .     .    .    z. 

Forum  Gallorum    ....    zvil 

llutina  (ifocfena)       ...    viii. 

R^ium  (^R^/gio)       ...    zviL 

Tannetum  (TVmeto)    .    .    .    zi, 

Parma  (Parma)    .....    viL 

Fidentia  (  Borgo  S.  Domito)    xr. 

Florentia  (Hreneuoii)     -     -     x. 

Pbcentia  (Piacaaa)  -  -  -  it. 
The  general  agreement  in  the  distances  above  given 
(which  are  those  of  the  Tabula)  with  those  of  the 
Antonine  Itinerary,  though  the  division  is  diSerent, 
sufficiently  shows  the  accuracy  of  the  two.  The  dis- 
tances  in  the  Jerusalem  Itineraiy  are,  for  this  line  of 
Tonte,  generally  less  accurate.  Some  obscure  Mnta- 
tiones  mentioned  in  the  one  document,  and  not  in  the 
other,  have  been  omitted  in  the  above  list 

2.  Continuation  of  the  Via  Aemilia  from  Placentia 
to  Hediohinum.  This  line  is  summarily  given  in  the 
Antonine  Itinerary  thos:.- 

From   Phicentia    to   Lans 

Pompeia  (L<x2>  Vecchio)  -    zxiv.  ii.p. 
Thenoe  to  Mediolanum  (  Milan)    zvi. 
The  same  distances  are  thus  divided  in  the  Jem. 
aalsm  Itinerary : — 

Ad  Kotas    •-..--    xL  H.  P. 
TresTabenae       .    .    -    .    t. 
Laos  ......    viiL 

Ad  Nonnm       •    -    .    .    .    vii. 
Hediolonnm     .....    viL  (ix.  7) 

The  mtennediate  stations  are  nnknowD,  and  are 
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ezprealy  called  mere   Mutatiaacs,  or   pkoea   fct 
changing  horse*. 

3.  Fnm  Mediolaimm  to  Angusta  Praetoria,  at 
the  foot  of  the  Alpe,  the  distances,  as  given  in  the 
Antonine  Itinerary,  are  : — 

Viom  Mediolanum  to 

Novaria  (_Novttra)       ...    zzziii.  icp. 
Vercsllae  (Vercetti)    ...    zvL 
Eporedia  (/vmi)       ...    zzziiu 
Vitricinm  (^Verm)    -     -     -     xxi 
Augusta  Praetoria  (Aotta)    -    zxT. 
The  same  antbority  gives  a  circnitons  line  of  roots 

from  Mediohrnnm  to  Vercellae  (where  it  rejoini  the 

preceding)  by 

Tidnum  (Paeia)        ...    zziL   M.P. 
Lanmellnm  (Lamdlai)     -    -    zzii. 
Vercellae  ( FerceSi)    .     -     .     zzvi. 

4.  From  Mediolanum  to  Aquileia.  The  stations 
given  in  the  Itineraiies  are  as  fidlows: — 

Hed.  toArgentia       .    .    .    .  x.    u.p. 
Pods  Aoreoli  {Pontiroh)  x. 
Bergamnm  (jBergamo)  -  ziii. 
Brizia  (JBnteia)      -    -  xzzviiL(zzzii.} 
Sirmio  (Sermtone)         .  zziL 
Verona  ( Fierona)     .    -  zxii. 
Vicentia  {Vicenxa)  •    -  zzziiL 
Patavium  (jPadova)      -  zzvii.  (zzii.) 
Altinnm  (Altmo)    -    •  zzziiL 
Concordia  (^Cencordia)  -  zxzi. 
Aquileia  (^AquSeia)       -  zxzi. 
(In  the  above  line  of  route  the  minor  stations 
(Mntationee)  given  in  the  Jerusalem  Itinerary  are 
omitted.     For  an  ezamioatian  of  them,  and  a  careful 
comparison  of  all  the  Roman  roads  through  Cisalpine 
Gaol,    see    Walckenaer,    Giograpkie    da    GaiUet, 
ToL  iii.  pp.  2—13.) 

5.  From  Bonunia  to  Aquileia.  This  is  the  road 
of  which  Stiabo  expressly  speaks  as  a  continuation  of 
the  Via  Aemilia  (v.  f.  'i\7\  bnt  it  is  probable  that 
ha  did  not  mean  to  say  thst  it  branched  off  directly 
from  Bononia ;  at  least  the  only  line  given  in  the 
Itineraries  turns  off  from  the  main  Une  of  the  Via 
Aemilia  at  Mutina,  and  thence  proceeds  to 

Vicus  Seminus  (?)---     zziiL  M.  P. 

Vicus  Varianos  (Bttriano,  on 
the  N.  bank  of  the  Po)     -    zz. 

Anneianom  {Legnagof)  -    -    zvii, 

Ateste  (_Esie)  .....    zz. 

Patavium  (i'adoiia)  ...  zzv. 
whence  it  followed  the  same  line  to  Aquileia  ai 
that  given  above.  Another  line  of  rood,  which  though 
Riora  drcuitous  was  probably  more  frequented,  led 
from  Mntina  by  Colicaria  (an  nncertain  station)  to 
Hoetilia  (^Oitiglia),  where  it  crossed  the  Padus,  and 
thence  direct  to  Verona  (zxx.  M.  P.).  (/(».  AnL 
p.  282.) 

6.  From  Phtcentia  to  Dertona,  where  it  comma, 
oicated  with  the  road  constructed  by  Aemilios  Scan- 
ms  across  the  Apennines  to  Vada  Sabata.  (Strab. 
T.  p.*  217.)    The  statioos  on  this  short  line  were: — 

From  Placentia  to 

Comillomagas.    ....    zzv.  x.  p. 
Iria  (_Voghera)    ....    zvi. 
Dertona  (rorioiM)    .    .     .    z. 
The  first  station,  ComiUomagns,  or  Camiliomogns, 
as  the  nam*  is  written  in  the  Tabula,  is  unknown, 
bnt  most  liave  been  situated  a  short  distance  to  the 
V/.olBnmi. 

7.  Lastly,  a  branch  of  the  Via  Aoiulia  led  from 
Placentia  to  Ticinum  {Pavia),  whence  it  was  car- 
ried westwards  to  Asgnsta  Taonnorum  {Turin)  and 
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die  ftot  of  the  Cottiaa  AIpL  Thii  ma  Umt*- 
fon  on*  of  dw  gnat  bighiwcU  l**dinc  to  GmnL 
Bnt  tb*  lUtiiiat  od  it,  as  giran  in  the  TabnU,  are 
ftrj  eooAiMd,  and  oao  only  partiaUy  be  natond  l>7 
the  aaaistance  of  the  Antooine  Itintnuy,  which  no- 
whefe  girea  thia  mad  in  ita  entiretj.  At  Tioinom  it 
wag  joined  bj  another  road  leadiug  from  Hediohmmn 
to  that  eitj.  The  stations,  as  giren  in  the  Jenualem 
Iiineraiy  (pw  S56),  are  as  folloirs : — 
Ticioiim 

Durii  (Atriw)    -      -    •    -    zU.  K.  p. 
Lanmellum  (Z<i«ffe)      -    •    izl 
Ad  Cottias  (Cocw)    -    -     .    zii 
Ad  Mediae  -■••-.     ziii. 
Rigainagns(IVMO  FiaoeMa)  •    z. 

Ceata(?) Tlil 

Qoadratae  (nwr  Louiaglio)  -    zi. 
Ad  Dedmnm   .....    liL 
Taoiini  (TWta)   -    -    .    .    z. 
Ad  Finea  (^Avi^iamo)     -    •    ztL 
Ad  Daodeomnm   -    ...    zii 
Segtisio  (Aiaa)      ....    zii. 
The  rest  of  the  route  over  the  Cottian  Mft  is  giTsn 
in  the  article  Alpks.  [E.  H.  B.] 

VIA  AEMILIA  SCATJBI,  is  the  nanw  giren,  {or 
the  salce  of  diatinetkn,  to  a  road  which  was  eoo- 
structed  bj  Aemilina  Scaoros  kng  after  the  man 
relebratad  Via  Aemilia  above  dncribad.  Strabo, 
the  ool;  anthor  who  distinctly  mentiooa  the  two, 
says  that  Aamilius  Scanms,  after  baring  drained  the 
marshes  on  the  S.  side  of  the  Padna,  oooatmcted  the 
Aemilian  Way  tbroagb  Pisae  and  Luna  as  br  as  8a. 
buta,  and  thence  throogfa  Dertooa.  (Strab.T.p.317.) 
Whether  "  the  other  Aemilian  Way,"  as  Strabo  calls 
it,  had  been  already  continued  ftom  Placentia  to 
Dertona,  or  this  also  was  first  efiected  by  Scaoma, 
we  Icnow  not ;  bat  it  ia  clear  that  the  two  ware 
thus  brooght  into  connectioo.  The  constmctioa  of 
this  great  woric  miut  be  assigned  to  the  censorship 
of  M.  Aemilina  Scaunu.  in  b.  c.  109,  as  we  leam  fiom 
Aurelins  Victor(  Vir.  lU.  78),  who,  howerer,  probably 
confounds  it  with  the  more  oelebiated  Via  Aemilia 
from  Plaoentia  to  Ariminiun.  But  a  compariaon  of 
the  two  authora  learee  no  doubt  as  to  the  road  really 
meant.  The  name  aeema  to  hare  gradually  &Uen 
into  disuse,  probably  on  aoooimt  of  the  ambiguity 
arising  between  the  two  Viae  of  the  aame  name  ;  and 
we  find  both  the  coast-mad  from  Piaae  t»  Vada 
Sabata,  and  that  aenea  the  moontaina  Cram  the 
latter  place  by  Aquae  Statielke  to  Dertona,  indoded 
by  the  Itinanriee  as  a  part  of  the  Via  Anrelia,  of 
which  the  former  at  leaat  waa  in  fact  a  mere  eooti- 
nnation.  Hence  it  will  be  cooTenient  to  diacoas  the 
stations  and  distances  along  theae  lines,  under  the 
general  bead  of  Via  Aubzua.  [E.  H.  B.] 

VIA  AMEBINA,  is  the  name  giTeo  in  an  in- 
leriplion  of  the  time  of  Hadrian  (OrelL  Inter.  3306) 
to  a  line  of  road,  which  must  obrionsly  be  tliat  lead, 
ing  direct  from  Bome  to  Ameria.     Tliia,  as  we  leam 
iinn  the  Tabula,  branched  off  from  the  Via  Cassia 
at  Baeeaaae  {Baecmo),  and  proceeded  through  Ne- 
pete  and  Falerii  to  Ameria.     The  stations  and  dis- 
tancea  as  there  given  are: — 
Bome  to  Baconae     ....    zzL  ii.  p. 
Nepete  (tfepi)  .    .    .    iz. 
Falerii  (Sta  Maria  <fi 

FaOeri)  .     .     -     .    t, 

Castellum  Amerinnm  •    zii. 

Ameria  (^Amelia)  •    .    iz. 

The  aum  of  these  distancea  (56  miles)  agrees 

precisely  with  the  statement  of  Cicero,  who,  in  the 
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oratioD  Pro  Stxto  Roiao  Amermo  (c  7.  $  18).  ob- 
serrea  that  it  was  56  miles  from  Ameria  to  Bome. 

Aooording  to  the  Tabula  a  proloogation  of  the 
aame  read  led  firam  Ameria  to  Ttider,  and  thence 
by  a  drcnitoaa  route  through  Vettooa  and  Penuia 
to  Clnsium,  where  it  rejoined  the  Via  Cassia.  The 
fint  station  to  Ameria  is  omitted  :  iheoca  to 

Tuder  (Todi),  waa      •    -    •    tL  K.  P. 

Vettcna  (SeMom) .    .     -     .     zz. 

Penaia  (Pemgia')     ...    zir. 
The  (fiatance  from  that  eiij  to  Clnainm  is  agam 
omitted.  [E.  H.  B.] 

VU  APPU  (4  'Awwia  iS6t),  the  greatest  and 
moat  ceM>rated  of  aB  the  Roman  highways  in  Italy, 
which  led  from  Rome  direct  to  Brundosinm,  and  thia 
became  the  principal  line  of  onmnanicatiaa  with 
Oreeoe,  Macedonia  and  the  East.  Hence  it  became,  in 
the  Soorisbing  tjmee  of  the  Bonmn  Empie,  the  most 
frequented  and  important  of  the  Soman  nada,  and  is 
called  by  Statins  "  regina  viarom.'  (SSv.  a.  2. 12.) 
Mitrtial  aUo  calls  it "  Aj^iia  .  .  .  Aneooiae  mazinia 
fiuna  viae"  (ix.  lOS).  The  fimner  author  terms  it 
"  annoaa  Appia,"  in  reference  to  its  great  antjqtiity 
(lb.  ir.  3.  163.)  It  was  indeed  the  earliest  of  aU 
the  Boman  highways,  of  the  cooatmcti<m  of  which 
we  hare  any  definite  aocoont,  and  Tory  probably  the 
first  of  all  that  was  regularly  made  as  a  great  pabBe 
work;  the  Via  Salatia,  Tiburtina,  &c.,  having  doabw 
lees  long  been  in  nse  as  mere  natural  roads,  befon 
they  were  cooveited  into  solidly  constructed  Viae. 
There  must  in  like  manner  bare  always  been  aoma 
kind  of  road  commnnicatini;  ftom  Bome  with  Alba 
and  Arida:  but  it  ia  evident,  from  the  perftctly 
straight  line  fblhiwed  by  the  Via  Appia  from  a 
point  very  little  without  the  pates  of  Btnoe  to  Arida, 
that  this  most  have  been  a  new  work,  laid  cot  and 
executed  at  once.  The  original  constiuctioD  of  the 
Via  Appia  was  undoubtedly  due  to  the  censor 
Appina  Claudius  Caecus,  who  commenced  it  in  b.  a 
313,  and  completed  it  as  far  as  Capua  before  the 
doee  of  his  censorship.  (Liv.  ix.  29  ;  Diod.  zx.  36; 
Frontin.  de  Aquaed.  5;  OielL  liuer.  539.)  Fhim 
Capua  it  was  undoubtedly  carried  on  to  Beneventmn, 
and  again  at  a  subsequent  period  to  Bmndnaitun; 
but  the  date  of  these  ooctinuationB  is  unknown.  It 
is  evident  that  the  last  at  least  could  not  have  taken 
place  till  after  the  complete  subjugation  of  the  sooth 
of  Italy  in  B.C.  266,  and  probably  not  till  after  the 
establishment  of  the  Roman  colony  at  Bmndusinm, 
B.O.  244.  Hence  it  ia  certainly  a  mistake  when 
Aurelins  Victor  speaks  of  Appius  Claudius  Caecus 
as  having  carried  the  Appian  Way  to  BrundnsiniB. 
(Vict.  Vir.  Itt.  34.)  The  continuation  and  com- 
pletion of  this  great  work  has  been  assigned  te 
various  members  of  the  Clandian  fiunily;  but  thia  is 
entiiely  without  authority. 

Strabo  distinctly  speaka  of  the  Apinan  Way  aa  ex- 
tending, in  his  time,  from  Bome  to  Brundusium;  and 
his  description  of  its  course  and  cooditioo  is  important 
After  Stat  ing  that  almoetall  travellers  from  Greece  and 
the  East  used  to  land  at  Brundusium,  he  adds :"  From 
thence  there  are  two  waya  to  Bome,  the  one  adapted 
only  for  mulea,  through  the  country  of  the  PeiK^ians, 
Daimians,  and  Samnites,  to  Beneventum,  on  which 
are  the  dtiesof  Egnatia,  Caelia,  Canusium,  and  Her- 
donia ;  the  other  through  Tarentum,  deviating  a  little 
to  the  left,  and  going  round  about  a  day'a  jomtney, 
which  is  called  the  Apjnan,  and  is  better  adapted  fat 
carriages.  On  this  are  situated  Uria  (between  Bnm- 
dusiimi  and  Tarentum)  and  Vennsia,  on  the  confines 
of  the  Samnites  and  Lucaniaqs.     Both  these  roads, 
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itarting  from  Brnndosinm,  meet  at  Benerentnm, 
Thence  to  Borne  the  road  is  caRed  the  Appan, 
]iusiiig  throDgb  Caadium,  Calatia,  Capaa,  and 
Casilinam,  to  Sinaessa.  The  whole  distance  from 
lUme  to  Brandosium  is  360  miles.  There  is  yet  a 
third  road,  from  Rhegium,  throngh  the  Bruttiam  and 
Lacanianx,and  the  lands  of  the  Samnites  toCampania, 
where  it  joins  the  Appian;  this  passes  through  the 
Apennine  mountains,  and  is  three  or  four  dajs' 
jonmey  longer  than  that  from  Brondnsinm."  (Strab. 
T.  pb  283.)  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  first  of 
these  branches,  which  Strabo  distinctlj  distingnishes 
from  the  true  Appian  Way,  is  the  Via  Nnmida  or 
Minacia  (the  reading  is  nncertain),  mentioned  b; 
Horace  as  tlie  alternatiire  waj  bj  which  it  was  cns- 
tomary  to  proceed  to  Brandusiom.  (Hor.  Ep.  i. 
18.  20.)  But  Strabo  gives  ns  no  infbrmatian  as  to 
how  it  proceeded  from  Herdonia,  in  the  plains  of 
Apulia,  tbroagh  the  mountains  to  Beneventnm.  It 
is,  however,  probable  that  it  followed  nearly  the 
same  line  as  the  high  road  afterwards  oonstructed  by 
Tnyan,  through  Aecaa  and  Equos  Tnticus.  This  is 
indeed  one  of  the  prindpal  natoral  passes  through 
this  part  of  the  Apennines,  and  is  still  followed,  with 
little  deviation,  by  the  modem  highroad  from  Naples 
to  Brindm  and  Taraato.  Bnt  it  is  worthy  of  re- 
mark, that  Horace  and  his  companions  in  their 
journey  to  Bmndnsium,  of  which  he  has  left  ns 
the  poetical  itinerary  {SaL  i.  5),  appear  not  to  have 
followed  this  coarse,  bnt  to  have  taliai  a  somewhat 
more  direct  route  through  Trivicum,  and  a  small 
town  not  named  ("  oppidulum  quod  verso  dicen  non 
est"),  to  Cannsinm.  This  route,  which  does  not 
agree  with  either  of  those  mentioned  by  Strabo,  or 
vrith  those  given  in  the  Itineraries,  was  probably  dis- 
used after  that  constmcted  by  Tnyan,  throngh 
Equos  Tuticns  and  Aecae,  had  become  the  fireqnented 
line.  It  was  to  that  emperor  that  the  Appian  Way 
was  indebted  for  many  improvements.  He  restored, 
if  he  was  not  the  first  to  construct,  the  highroad 
through  the  Pontine  Marshes  from  Forum  Appii  to 
Tarracina  (Dion  Cass.  Ixviii.  1 5  j  Hoare,  Clou.  Tour, 
vol.  i.  p.  28)  ;  and  he  at  the  same  time  constructed, 
at  his  own  expense,  a  new  line  of  highroad  from  Bene- 
ventnm to  Bnindusium  (Grater,  Inter,  p.  151.  2), 
which  is  nndoubtedly  the  Via  Trajana  celebrated  by 
coins.  (Eckbel,  vol.  iv.  p.  421.)  It  b  probable  (as 
already  pointed  ont)  that  he  did  no  more  than  render 
practicable  for  carriages  a  line  of  route  previonsly 
existing,  but  accessible  only  to  mnles;  and  that 
the  Via  Trajana  coincided  nearly  with  the  road 
described  by  Strabo.  But  from  the  time  that  this 
road  was  laid  open  to  genera]  traffic,  the  proper  Via 
Appia  through  Venusia  to  Tarentnm,  which  tra- 
Toved  a  wild  and  thinly-peopled  country,  seems 
to  have  iiillen  much  into  disnse.  It  is,  however,  still 
given  in  the  Antonine  Itinerary  (p.  120)  thongh  not 
as  the  main  line  of  the  Appian  Way.  The  bitter  ap- 
pellation seems  indeed  to  have  been  somewhat  vaguely 
used  noder  the  Empire,  and  the  same  Itineiaiy 
bestows  the  name  on  the  line,  already  indicated  by 
Stralw  ({.  e.),tfaat  proceeded  S.  throngh  Lncaoiaand 
Bmttium  to  Bhegium,  on  the  Sicilian  Strait,  a  route 
which  never  went  near  Beneventnm  or  Bmndosinm 
at  all. 

The  Appian  Way  long  survived  tlie  fall  of  the 
Western  Empire.  That  portion  of  it  which  passed 
throngh  the  Pontine  Marshes,  which  was  always 
the  most  liable  to  suffer  fhnn  neglect,  was  re- 
stored by  Theodorie  (Gruter.  Inter,  p.  152.  8);  and 
Procopos,  who  travelled  over  it  40  years  bter, 
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speaks  with  admirati<m  of  the  solidity  and  perfisctim 
of  its  constructioD.  "  The  Appian  Way  (says  be) 
extends  from  Bome  to  Capua,  a  journey  of  five  days 
fco-  an  active  traveller.  Its  width  is  such  as  to 
admit  of  the  passage  of  two  waggons  in  contrary 
directions.  The  road  itself  is  worthy  of  the  highest 
admiration,  for  the  stone  of  which  it  is  composed,  a 
kind  of  mill-stone,  and  by  nature  very  hard,  *<■* 
brought  by  Apptns  firom  some  distant  region,  sinca 
none  such  is  found  in  tfai.i  part  of  tlie  country.  He 
then,  after  liaving  smoothed  and  levelled  the  stones, 
and  cut  them  into  angular  forms,  fitted  them 
closely  together,  without  inserting  either  bronze 
or  any  oUier  substance.  Bnt  they  are  so  accu- 
rately fitted  and  joined  together,  as  to  present  the 
appearance  of  one  compact  mass  naturally  united, 
and  not  compoeed  of  many  parts.  And  notwith- 
standing the  long  period  of  time  that  has  elapsed, 
daring  which  they  have  been  worn  by  the  continiul 
passage  of  so  many  carriages  and  beasts  of  burden, 
they  have  neither  been  at  all  displaoed  from  their 
original  position,  nor  have  any  of  them  been  worn 
down,  or  even  loot  their  polish."  (Procop.  B.  O.  i. 
14.)  The  above  description  conveys  an  accurate 
impression  of  the  appearance  which  the  Appian  Way 
must  have  presented  in  its  most  perfect  state.  The 
extraordinary  care  and  accuracy  with  which  the 
blacks  that  composed  the  pavement  of  the  Roman 
roads  were  fitted  together,  when  first  laid  down,  is 
well  seen  in  the  so-called  Via  Ttinmphalia,  which  led 
to  the  Temple  of  Jupiter,  on  Mons  Albanus.  [Ai/- 
BAKUS  Mons.]  Bnt  it  is  evident  from  many  other 
examples,  that  they  became  mnch  worn  down  with 
time;  and  the  pavement  seen  by  Procopius  hod 
donbtless  been  frequently  restored.  He  is  also  mis- 
taken in  suppoeing  that  the  hard  basaltic  lava  (silex) 
with  which  it  was  paved,  had  to  be  brought  from  a 
distance:  it  is  fbond  in  the  immediate  neighbonrhood, 
and,  in  foot,  the  Apjoan  Way  itself,  from  the  Ce^ 
di  Bove  to  the  foot  of  the  Alban  Hills,  runs  along  a 
bank  or  ridge  composed  of  this  lava.  Procopius  also 
falls  into  the  common  mistake  of  supposing  that  the 
road  was  originally  constructed  by  Appins  Claudius 
such  as  he  beheld  it.  Bnt  during  the  long  interval 
it  had  beeu  the  object  of  perpetniU  care  and  restora- 
tion ;  and  it  is  very  doubtfiil  how  far  any  of  the  great 
works  along  its  line,  which  ezdted  the  admiration  of 
the  Bomans  ui  later  ages,  were  due  to  its  original 
author.  Cains  Gracchus  in  particular  bad  bestowed 
great  pains  upon  the  improvement  of  the  Boman 
roods;  and  there  is  mnch  reason  to  believe  that  it 
was  in  his  time  that  they  first  assumed  the  finished 
appearance  which  they  ever  afterwards  bore.  (Pint. 
C.  Gracch.  7.)  Caesar  also,  when  a  young  man,  was 
appointed  "Curator  Viae  Appiae,"  which  had  be- 
come a  r^ular  office,  and  laid  ont  large  snms  of 
money  upon  its  improvement.  (Pint.  Coet.  5.) 
The  care  bestowed  on  it  by  successive  emperors,  and 
especially  by  Trajan,  is  attested  by  numerous  inscrip- 
tions. 

It  is  very  doubtfhl,  indeed,  whether  the  origiiul 
Via  Appia,  as  constmcted  by  the  censor  Appios,  was 
carried  through  the  Pontine  Marshes  at  all  No 
mention  is  found  of  his  draining  those  marsbes, 
without  which  such  a  work  would  have  been  im- 
possible; and  it  is  mnch  more  probable  that  the  rood 
was  originally  carried  along  the  hills  by  Cora,  Norba, 
and  Setia,  by  the  same  line  which  was  again  in  use  in 
the  Ust  century,  before  the  Pontine  Marshes  had  been 
dmined  for  the  last  time  by  Pius  VI.  This  conjecture 
is  confirmed  by  the  circumstance  that  LociUus,  in 
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ittenHag  iSa  jaaattj  firam  Boom  to  Ckpoa,  eom- 
pbun*  of  the  extnmely  hillj  chmnwitir  of  the  road  in 
■ppraacbing  Setia.  (LaciL  Fragm.  ax.  6,  ed.  G«r- 
Uch.)  Enn  in  the  time  of  Horace,  as  we  lean 
from  bia  well-known  deacription  e(  the  joomey  to 
Bmndnsinin,  it  waa  cnatomaiy  for  traTellera  to  ooo- 
tinoe  their  route  (rom  Fcmm  Appii  bj  water,  em- 
Imrking  at  that  point  on  the  canal  through  the 
PontuM  Marahea  (Hor.  Sot  i.  S.  11,  &&).  Bat  the 
vttj  eziateoce  of  thia  oanal  render*  it  probable  that 
there  was  at  that  tune  a  road  bj  the  aide  of  it,  as 
we  know  waa  the  case  in  Strabo's  time,  notwithstand- 
ing which  he  tells  na  that  the  canal  was  moch  used 
by  Iranllers,  who  nuMie  the  Toyaee  in  the  night, 
and  thna  gaiiied  tima.     (Strab.  T.  p.  S33.) 

It  will  be  oooveoient  to  diride  the  description  of 
the  Appian  Waj,  aa  it  eziated  under  the  Bonnn  Em- 
pire, and  is  giran  in  the  Itineraries,  into  several 
portiona.     The  first  of  these  from  Boaie  to  Capua 
was  the  main  trunk  line,  npoD  which  all  its  branches 
■od  eztaasiooi  depended.     This  will  require  to  be 
described  in  nnce  detail,  as  the  meet  celebrated  and 
frequented  of  all  the  Boman  highwaja. 
1.  From  Rotne  to  Capua. 
The  stations  given  in  the  Antooine  Itinerary  an  :^ 
From  Boom  to  Arida  (Zortona)  -    -    -  zTi,  ilf. 
Tree  Tabeinae       ...  xvil 
Appii  Forum        .    .    .  z. 
Tartacina  (Ttrracma)    -  XTiii. 
Fundi  {Foiidi)     -    -    .  ztL  (xiii.) 
Fonniaa  (Mola  di  GaUd)  xiii. 
Ilintamae(nearrn9{e((0)  iz. 
Sinneasa  {Mondragone)  -  iz. 
Capua  (Sta  UarU)  -    -  xnXay'i.) 
The  aboT*  atationa  are  for  the  most  part  well 
known,  and  admit  of  no  doubt    Those  in  the  nogb- 
bourbood  of  the  Pootine  Marshes  have  indeed  givra 
rise  to  much  confusion,  bat  are  in  btX  to  be  easily 
determined.     Indeed,   the  line  of  the   read  being 
almoat  perfectly  BtrBigbt  from  Bonn  to  Tarracina 
lenders  the  inTestigation  of  the  distances  a  matter  of 
little  dUBenlty. 

The  Jernsalem  Itinerary  (p.  611)  subdivides  the 
same  distance  as  follows: 
Bome  to  Ad  Nonnm  (matatio)        -     -  iz.  m-p. 
Arida  (civitas)       -    -    -    •  vit. 
Sponaaeur  Ad  Spooaas  (mntatio)  ziz. 
Appii  Forom  (do.)  -    -    -    >  Tii.(zii.?) 
Ad  Uedias  (do.)      •    .    .    .  iz. 
Tarracina  (dritaa)      .    .    .  z. 
Fundi  (do.)       .....  ziiL 
Formiae  (do.)     .....  zii 
Mintumae  (do.)       .     .    .     .  iz. 
Sinuesaa  (do.)    .....  iz. 
Poos  Campanas(matatiu)       •  iz. 
Ad  Ootavum  (do.)        -    -    .  iz. 
Capua  (civitas)      -      -     .    .  viiL 
The  intermediate  stations  were  (as  they  an  ez- 
pressly  called  in  the  Itinerary  itself)  mere  Mntationce, 
or  poathonses,  where  relays  of  horses  were  kept.    The 
detecmination  of  their  position  is  therefore  of  no  in- 
terest, ezcept  in  connection  with  the  distances  given, 
which  vary  materially  from  thoee  of  the  other  Itine- 
rary, though  the  total  distance  fixnn  Bome  to  Capua 
(18.5  miles)  is  the  same  in  both. 

The  Appian  Way  issued  from  the  Porta  Capena, 
in  the  Servian  walla  of  Rome,  about  hslf  a  mile  ont- 
side  of  which  it  separated  from  the  Via  Latina,  so 
that  the  two  roads  passed  through  difierent  gates  in 
the  walls  of  Anrelian.  That  by  which  the  Via  Appia 
finally  quitted  Bome  was  known  as  the  Porta  Appia  j 
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it  ia  now  oaDed  the  iVto  &  Ssiactiana.    Thefint 
milestone  on  the  road  stood  about  120  yards  outiide 
this  gate;   the  distanoea  always  oontinning  to  be 
measured  from  the  old  ^orta  Capena.    The  bnildiiitp 
and  tombs  which  bordered  the  Via  Ap]na  in  tlat 
portion  of  it  which  lay  between  the  two  gates,  an  de- 
scribed in  the  article  Boita,  p.  821-     It  was  a|^- 
rently  in  this  part  of  its  coarse,  jnat  cataide  tke 
origiDBl  dty,  that  it  was  spsnned  by  three  trimnpbd 
ardies,  erected  in  honour  of  Dmsus  (the  Esther  of  the 
emperor  Claudius),  Tngan,  and  L.  Verus.    One  only 
of  these  still  remains,  just  within  the  Porta  S.  Stiat- 
tiano,  which,  firam  Its  plain  and  nnadcmed  style  <f 
architecture,  is  probably  that  of  Dmsns.     Onlade 
the  Porta  Appia  the  mad  descends  to  a  runaO  stnsm 
or  brook,  now  called  Acqitalaceia,  which  it  crosses  by 
a  bridge  less  than  half  a  mile  fiom  the  gate :  tin 
trifling  stream  ia  identified,  on  good  grounds,  with 
the  river  Almo,  celebrated  for  the  peculiar  saoeil 
rites  with  which  it  was  connected  [Almo]  .   A  sbit 
distance  beyond  thia  the  road  nuJces  a  consMerabb 
bend,  and  ascends  a  bank  or  ridge  befijre  it  reacbis 
the  second  milestooe.    From  that  point  it  is  carried 
in  a  straight  Une  direct  to  the  remains  of  BotUIsc  at 
the  foot  of  the  Alban  Hills,  running  the  wfade  way 
ahwg  a  slightly  elevated  bank  or  ridge,  formed  in  aD 
probability  by  a  very  andent  cnrrent  of  lava  firom 
the  Alban  Mount.    This  long,  straight  line  of  road, 
stretching    aoroas    the    Campagna,    and     btmkred 
throughout  by  the  remains  of  tombs  aitd  ruins  of 
other  buildings,  is,  even  at  the  present  day,  one  of 
the  most  striking  features  in  the  nei):libaurhoad  of 
Bome,  and,  when  the  edifices  which  bordered  it  were 
still  periect,  must  have  constituted  a    magnificest 
approach  to  the  Imperial  City.     The  wfaok  line  has 
been  recently  deared  and  carefully  examined-    It  i> 
described  in  detui  by  the  Car.  Canlqa  (  in  the  ^*- 
naU  deW  Imtituto  di  CorrUpondeKta  Aiy^teolegka 
for  1852  and  1853;  and  more  briefly  by  Desjardim, 
Euai  lur  la  TopograpUe  du  Latiwn,  4ta.  Paris, 
1854,  pp.  98 — 130.   We  can  here  iiientioo  only  sams 
of  the  UMSt  interesting  of  the  nnmeroua  raomunents 
that  have  been  thus  brought  to  light,  as  well  s* 
those  previously  knovm  and  celebrated. 

On  the  right  of  the  road,  shortly  after  croeaiiig 
the  Almo,  are  the  remaina  of  a  vast  eepalchre,  whidi 
now  serve  to  support  the  tavern  or  Qsteria  (MfjloipM- 
tacdo;  this  is  dearly  identified  by  the  ioaeripciaBa 
discovered  there  in  1773,  as  the  monument  of  Aba- 
scantins,  a  freedman  of  Domitian,  and  of  his  wift 
Priscilla,  of  which  Statius  has  left  us  in  one  of  hi* 
poems  a  detailed  description  (Stat  SUv.  v.  1).  On 
the  left  of  the  road,  almost  ezactly  3  miles  fioas 
Bome,  is  the  moat  celebrated  of  all  the  meuunienis 
of  this  kind,  the  massive  sepnlchre  of  Caedlia  Me- 
telh^  the  daughter  of  Q.  Metellus  Creticus,  and  wife 
of  Crassus  the  triumvir.  Converted  into  a  fortress 
in  the  middle  ages,  this  tower-like  monument  is  nill 
In  remarkable  preservation,  and,firom  its  commandii^ 
position,  is  a  conspicuons  object  from  all  points  of 
the  surrounding  country.  It  is  popularly  known  at 
the  Ci^  di  Bove,  from  the  bucranium  wliich  appears 
as  an  ornament  in  the  friese.  (A  view  of  this  re- 
markable montmient  is  given  in  the  article  Boiu, 
p.  822.)  Before  reaching  the  Capo  di  Boca,  the 
road  passes  some  eztensive  ranains  of  buildings  on 
the  left,  which  appear  to  have  formed  part  of  an 
imperial  villa  constructed  by  the  emperor  Haxentias, 
attached  to  which  un  the  remains  of  a  circus,  also 
the  wwk  of  the  same  emperor,  and  which,  from  their 
remarkably  perfect  condition,  have  thrown  much  light 
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on  the  general  pbn  of  these  edifices.  [Roma,  p. 
844.] 

Proceeding  onwards  from  the  tomb  of  Caecilia 
Hetella,  the  road  is  bordered  thronghont  bj  mimerons 
sepulchres,  the  most  remarkable  (/which  is  the  tomb 
of  Serrilios  Qiiartas,  on  the  left,  abont  Sf  miles  from 
Borne.  The  remarkable  preservation  of  the  ancient 
mad  in  this  part  of  its  coarse,  shows  the  accuracy  of 
the  description  above  cited  from  Procopius  ;  bnt  it  is 
remarkable  that  this,  the  greatest  and  most  frequented 
highway  of  the  Roman  empire,  was  only  just  wide 
enough  to  admit  of  the  passage  of  two  carriages 
abreast,  beinf;  only  15  feet  broad  between  the  raiiied 
ertpidinet  which  bordered  iL  After  passing  a  num- 
ber of  obscure  tombs  on  both  sides  of  the  way,  there 
occors,  jost  beyond  the  fifth  mile  firom  Home,  a  re- 
markable endosnre,  of  qoadrangnlar  form,  snmunded 
by  a  low  wall  of  Alban  stone.  This  has  frequently 
been  supposed  to  be  the  Campos  Sacer  Homtionim, 
alluded  to  by  Martial  (ifi.  47)  as  existing  on  the 
Appian  Way,  and  wbicli  preserved  the  memory  of  the 
oelebratad  combat  between  the  Horatii  and  Curiatii. 
This  was  believed  to  have  been  fought  Just  abont  5 
miles  from  Borne  (Liv.  i.  23),  which  would  accord 
well  with  the  position  of  the  enclosure  in  question ; 
but  it  is  maintained  by  modem  antiquaries  that  this, 
which  was  certainly  of  a  sacred  character,  more  pro- 
bably served  the  purposes  of  an  Ustiinam,  or  jjace 
where  the  bodies  of  the  dead  were  burned,  previously 
to  their  being  deposited  in  the  numerous  sepulchres 
that  lined  both  sides  of  the  Appian  Way.  These 
still  form  a  continnons  cemetery  for  above  two  miles 
farther.  The  most  massiTe  of  them  all,  which  most, 
when  entire,  have  greatly  exceeded  even  that  of 
Caecilia  Metella  in  magnitude,  and  from  its  circular 
form  is  known  as  the  Catal  SoUmdo,  occurs  near 
the  6th  mile  from  Bome,  on  the  left  of  the  Via  Ap- 
pia.  From  a  fragment  of  an  inscription  found  here, 
it  is  probable  that  tliis  is  the  tomb  of  Messala  Cor- 
▼inns,  the  friend  of  Augustus  and  patron  of  TibuDus, 
and  is  the  very  monument,  the  massive  solidity  of 
which  is  more  than  once  referred  to  by  Martial 
("MnsaUe  saxa,''viiL  3.  5;  "marmora  MessaUe," 
z.  S.  9).  Somewhat  nearer  Bone,  on  the  same  side 
of  the  road,  are  extensive  rains  of  a  di&ient  descrip- 
tion, which  are  ascertained  to  be  those  of  a  villa  of 
the  Qointilii,  two  brothers  celebrated  for  their  wealth, 
who  were  pat  to  death  by  Commodus  (Dion  Cass. 
Ixzii.  5),  after  which  the  villa  in  question  probably 
became  an  imperial  residence. 

Some  remains  of  a  small  temple,  just  8  mile* 
from  Bome,  have  been  supposed  to  be  those  of  a 
temple  of  Hercules,  consetrated  or  restored  by  Do- 
mitian  at  that  distance  from  the  city  (Martial,  iii. 
47.  4,  ix.  65.  4,  102.  12);  bnt  though  the  site  of 
the  temple  in  question  is  clearly  in^cated,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  existing  remains  belong  to  an  edifice 
of  earlier  date.  Exactly  9  miles  from  Bome  are  the 
ruins  of  a  villa  of  imperial  date,  within  which  is  a 
large  circular  monument  of  brick,  supposed  with 
good  reason  to  be  the  tomb  of  Gallienus,  in  which 
the  emperor  Flavins  Severus  also  was  buried. 
(A^ct.  KpiL  Ix.)  Close  to  this  spot  must  have  been 
the  station  Ad  Nonnm  mentioned  in  the  Jerusalem 
Itinerary  (2.  c).  The  road  is  still  bordered  on  both 
sidee  by  tombs;  hut  none  of  these  are  of  any  special 
interest.  At  the  Otteria  delle  Fraloeekie  (between 
II  and  12  miles  from  Bome)  the  ancient  Via  is 
joined  by  the  modem  road  to  Albano:  it  here  com- 
mences the  ascent  of  the  Alban  Hills,  which  con- 
tinnes  (though  at  first  very  gradually)  for  above  3 
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miles.  A  little  farther  on  are  the  mnains  of  Bo- 
viUae;  the  principal  mics  of  which  lie  a  short  dis- 
tance to  the  light  of  the  rood.  [Bovillab.] 
The  Tabula  marks  that  place  as  a  station  oa 
the  Via  Appia,  but  erroneously  places  it  10  miles 
from  Bcone,  while  the  real  distance  is  12  miles. 
Thence  the  road  (still  retaining  its  straight  line)  as- 
coided  the  hill  to  'Albano,  nearly  on  the  site  of  the 
Albahum  of  Domitian,  which,  as  we  leam  from 
Martial,  was  just  14  miles  from  Bom&  (Martial, 
ix  65.  4,  102.  12.)  The  remains  of  the  imperial 
villa  jnrder  the  mad  on  the  left  for  some  distance 
before  reaching  the  modem  town.  Two  miles  far- 
ther was  Aricia,  which  is  correctly  {daced  by  both  the 
Itineraiies  16  miles  from  Rome.  The  station  was 
probably  below  the  town,  outside  of  the  walls,  as  the 
Via  Appia  here  deviates  from  the  straight  line  which 
it  has  pursued  so  long,  and  descends  into  the  hollow 
helow  the  dty  by  a  steep  slope  known  as  the  Clivus 
Aridons.  A  little  farther  on  it  is  carried  over  the 
lowest  port  of  the  vslley  by  a  causeway  or  substrac- 
tion  of  massive  masonry,  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able works  of  the  kind  now  extant     [Abicia.] 

The  remainder  of  the  road  will  not  require  to  be 
described  in  such  detuL  Fhim  Aricia  it  was  oon- 
tinned,  with  a  slight  deviation  from  the  direct  line, 
avoiding  the  hills  of  Geaxano  and  those  which  bound 
the  Lake  ofNami,  on  the  left,  and  leaving  La- 
nuvium  at  some  distance  on  the  right,  till  it  descended 
again  into  the  plain  beyond  the  Alban  Hills  and  reached 
the  station  of  Tree  Tabemae.  An  intermediate  sta- 
tion, Sub  Lanovio,  indicated  only  in  the  Tabula,  must 
havb  been  mtuated  where  a  branch  road  struck  off 
to  the  city  of  Lanuiium.  The  position  of  Tree 
Tabemae  has  been  much  disputed,  but  without  any 
good  reason.  That  of  Forum  Appii,  the  next  stage, 
is  clearly  estabUshed  [Fobok  Appii],  and  the 
43rd  milestone  of  the  ancient  road  still  exists  <m  the 
spot;  thus  showing  that  the  distances  given  in  the 
Antonine  Itinerary  are  perfectly  correct.  This  bong 
established,  it  is  clear  that  Tree  Tabemae  is  to  be 
placed  at  a  spot  10  miles  nearer  Bome,  and  about  3 
miles  beyond  the  modem  Ciitema,  where  there  are 
still  ruins  of  ancient  buildings,  near  a  mediaeval 
tower  called  the  Torre  SAiuubak.  The  ancient 
pavement  is  still  visible  in  many  places  between 
Aricia  and  Tree  Tabemae,  and  no  doubt  can  exist 
as  to  the  oonrse  of  the  rood.  This  was  indeed 
carried  in  a  perfiBctly  straight  line  frnm  the  point 
where  it  descoided  into  the  plain,  through  the  Pon- 
tine Marshes  to  withm  a  few  miles  of  Terroomo. 
The  positicn  of  the  sution  Ad  Sponsas,  mentioned  ui 
the  Jerusalem  Itinerary,  cannot  be  determined,  as  the 
distances  there  given  are  incorrect.  We  should 
perhaps  read  xii.  for  viL  as  the  distance  from 
Foram  Appii,  in  which  case  it  must  be  placed 
2  miles  nearer  Bome  than  Ties  Tabemae.  Between 
the  Utter  station  and  Forum  Appii  was  TmpoN- 
nuM,  at  which  commenced  the  canal  navigatiai 
called  Deceimovinm  from  its  being  19  miles  in 
length.  The  site  of  this  is  clearly  marked  by  a 
tower  still  called  T'orre  di  7Ve  Ponti,  and  the 
19  miles  measured  thence  along  the  canal  would 
terminate  at  a  point  3  miles  fiom  Terrocino,  where 
travellers  quitted  the  canal  for  that  city.  An  in- 
scription records  the  paving  of  this  part  of  the 
rood  by  Trajan.     The  solitary  posthouae  of  Maa 


*  It  was  probably  this  long  ascent  that  was 
known  as  the  Cuvus  ViRBll,  mentioDed  by  Peisios 
(vL  S5). 
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b  evident] J  tbe  atmtioa  Ad  Uediai  of  the  Jenmlcm 
ItincruT.  A  short  distanoe  fton  Terraema  the 
VU  AppU  at  length  deviated  &om  the  directicn  it 
bad  so  loDg  panned,  and  turning  to  the  left  as- 
cended the  steep  bill  oo  trhich  the  ancient  dtj  stood 
[Tarracisa],  while  the  modern  rood  is  carried 
round  the  foot  of  this  hill,  close  to  the  sea.  The 
distance  of  Tarracina  from  Bonn  is  oorreotlj  given 
at  61  miles  in  the  Antonins  Itineiaiy. 

From  Terraema  the  line  of  the  ancient  road  may 
still  be  traced  distinctlj  all  the  waj  to  FomS,  and 
is  flanlcsd  by  ruins  of  villas,  dilapidated  tombs,  tec, 
through  a  great  part  of  its  course.  It  first  as- 
cended tbe  hill  above  the  city  as  far  as  the  convent 
of  Son  Franeaco,  and  anerwarda  descended  into 
the  valley  beneath,  joining  tbe  modem  highroad 
from  Borne  to  Naples  about  3  miles  from  Terracivt, 
jost  before  crossing  the  frontier  of  the  Papal  States. 
The  narrow  pass  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  which 
the  road  hare  follows,  between  the  rocks  and  the 
marshy  lake  of  FoiuU,  it  the  celebrated  defile  of 
LAtiTULAZ,  or  Ad  Lautulas,  which  more  than  ooce 
bears  a  oonspicnons  part  in  Boman  history.  [Lau- 
tulas.] The  distance  from  Tarradna  to  Fnodi 
is  OTontatad  in  the  Antonioe  Itinerary:  the  tme 
distance  does  not  exceed  13  miles,  as  correctly  given 
in  the  Jerusalem  Itinerary.  From  Fundi  to  For- 
miae  (^Mola  di  Gaita),  a  distance  of  13  miles,  tbe 
road  passed  through  a  rugged  and  mountainous 
country,  crossing  a  complete  mountain  pass:  the 
snbetractioos  of  the  andeat  way  are  in  many  places 
iitill  visible,  a*  well  as  portioas  of  the  pavement, 
and  nnmerous  ruins  of  buildings,  for  *the  most 
part  of  little  interest.  The  bridges  also  ars  in  m- 
veral  instances  the  andmt  ones,  or  at  least  rest  upon 
andent  substmctioos.  Tbe  ruins  of  Fonniaeand  of 
the  nnmerous  villas  with  which  it  was  adorned  line 
the  shores  at  Moh  di  Gaita,  and  bound  the  mad 
for  a  space  of  more  than  3  miles:  other  ruins,  prin- 
cipally sepulchral,  are  scattered  along  its  line  al- 
most all  the  way  thence  to  Miiitdiu<ae.  The 
ruins  of  this  Utter  city  stand  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Liris  {Garigtiano),  a  short  distance  from  its 
month,  and  about  a  mile  and  a  half  below  the  village 
of  Traghetto.  Tbe  line  of  the  ancient  road  (nm 
Kola  tbitber  is  deariy  traced  and  susceptible  <^  no 
doubt:  the  distance  is  correctly  given  as  9  miles. 
Here  tbe  Via  Appia  crossed  the  Liris,  and  was  con- 
tinued nearly  in  a  straight  line  throtigh  a  levd  and 
marshy  district  along  the  sea-coast  to  Sinuessa,  tbe 
ruins  of  which  are  found  near  the  village  of  ifon- 
dragone.  The  distance  of  9  milos  between  the  two 
(given  in  both  Itineraries)  is  somewhat  less  than  the 
truth.  It  was  at  Sinuessa  that  the  Appian  Way 
finally  quitted  the  coast  of  the  Tyrnienian  sea 
(Strab.  V.  p.  233),  and  struck  inland  towards  Ca- 
pua, passing  by  the  stations  of  Pons  Carapanns  and 
Ad  Octavnm.  But  this  part  of  its  oonrae  has  not 
been  very  distinctly  traceil,  and  there  is  some  diffi- 
cnlty  as  to  the  distances  given.  The  three  sub- 
divisions of  the  Jerusalem  Itinerary  would  give  26 
miles  for  the  total  distance  from  Sinuessa  to  Capua; 
and  the  coincidence  of  this  sum  with  the  statement 
of  the  Antonine  Itinerary,  as  given  by  Weiseliag,  is 
a  strong  aigument  in  &voar  of  the  reading  zxvi. 
H.  P.  instead  of  xvi.  adopted  by  Pinder.  The  latter 
number  is  certainly  too  small,  for  the  ^rtet  distance 
between  the  two  points  is  not  less  than  31  miles, 
and  the  road  must  have  deviated  from  the  straight 
line  on  account  of  the  occurrence  of  tbe  nuisbes  of 
the  Savo,  as  well  as  of  tbe  river  Vultomus.    It  is 
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pnbable,  therefore,  that  it  made  a  ocaaadaaUe 
bend,  and  that  the  distaooe  was  thus  prdonged: 
but  the  questioq  cannot  be  settled  until  this  part  of 
the  road  has  been  more  accurately  traced  than  has 
hitherto  been  done.  The  distances  given  in  the 
Tabula  are  too  inacciuate  to  be  of  any  oae;  bat  it 
appears  probable  from  that  document  that  the  Peas 
Campanus  was  a  bridge  over  the  little  river  Sava^ 
and  not,  as  might  have  been  suspected,  over  the  Vul- 
tumns,  which  tbe  Appian  Way  did  not  ones  till 
it  arrived  at  GasQinmn,  8  miles  from  Capoa.  It 
waa  hen  that  it  united  vrith  tbe  Tis  Latina. 
(Strab.  V.  p.  237;  Tab.  PeaU.) 

The  total  distance  from  Borne  to  Capos  (If  wa 
adq)t  26  miles  as  that  from  Sinuessa)  was  tberefore 
131  miles.  This  portian  of  the  Via  Apfos  as  &r  as 
Hintomae  has  been  traced  with  msch  care  by 
Westpbal  {RSmueke  Kampagne,  pp.  22 — 70X  as 
well  as  by  Chaupy  (Ifowo*  dBorace,  voL  EL  pfL 
365 — 161)  and  Sir  B.  Hoare  {CloMtieat  Tom-, 
vol.  {.  pp.  81 — 148);  but  all  these  accounts  an  de- 
ficient in  regard  to  the  partkn  between  Mintainae 
and  Capua. 

Several  minor  branches  or  cnna  Hoes  parted  fren 
the  Via  Appia  during  this  first  partioo  of  its  eoona. 
Of  these  it  may  suffice  to  mentiau  :  I.  The  TiA 
Abdeatut  A,  which  quitted  the  Via  Appia  at  a  short 
distance  beyond  the  Almo,  just  after  r»«""g  tbt 
Oiteria  ddV  Jcquataecio:  it  proceeded  in  a  nearly 
straight  line  to  Aidea,  23  miles  from  Borne.  [Aa- 
DKA.]  3.  The  Via  AirnATiaA,  which  branched 
off  from  tbe  Appian  Way  just  before  reacbiag 
Bovillae,  and  proceeded  direct  to  Antium,  ^  milei 
from  Bome.  It  probably  followed  nearly  the  sans 
line  as  the  modem  road,  but  its  precise  eonrse  has 
not  been  traced.  3.  The  Via  Setuia  quitted  the 
Appian  Way,  shortly  after  passing  Trepontium,  and 
proceeded  in  a  direct  line  to  Setia  (5ase)  :  cooai- 
derable  portioas  of  the  andent  pavement  stiU  te> 
msin.  i.  A  branch  road,  the  name  of  which  is  mi- 
kiHiwtt,  diverged  from  the  Via  Appia  at  Hintumae, 
and  proceeded  to  Teannm  (18  miles  distant)  on 
the  Via  Latina,  whence  it  was  continued  thioogh 
AllifiM  and  Teleeia  to  Beneventnm.  [Via  Latha.] 
5.  The  Via  Doutiaiia,  constructed  by  the  em- 
peror of  that  name,  of  which  Statius  has  left  as  a 
pompous  description.  ^SOv.  iv.  3.)  It  was  a  c«d- 
tinuation  of  the  coast-road  from  Sinaessa,  being 
carried  across  the  ,VuUunius  doee  to  its  moath  by  a 
bridge  which  must  really  have  beoi  a  work  of  great 
difficulty  ;  thence  it  followed  dosely  the  line  of 
coast  as  far  as  Cumae,  whence  it  struck  across 
to  Puteuli.  Tbe  road  communicating  between  that 
dty  and  Neapdis  was  previously  in  existence.  Hie 
distances  on  this  road,  as  given  in  the  Antoniae 
Itinerary  (p.  132),  are: — 

From  Sinuessa  to  Litemom    xxiv.  M.  r.  (this  must 
be  a  mistake  for  zir.) 
thence  to  Camas      -     vi. 
PateoU     •    iii. 
NeapoGs    •    x. 
There  was  also  a  direct  road  from  Capua  to  Nei^o- 
lis  {Tab.  Pent.'),  passing  through  AteUa,  which  waa 
midway  between  the  two  dties. 

2.  From  Capua  to  Beneventam. 

This  portico  of  the  road  may  be  voy  briefly  dis- 
posed of.  From  Cspus  it  was  conliaued  along  in 
the  plain  as  far  as  Calatia,  the  site  of  which  is  fixed 
at  L«  Gabuze,  near  Uaddalom;  it  then  entered  the 
Apennines,  and,  passing  thnugh  the  valley  rf 
Arienu),  comm<nily  supposed  to  be  the  celebrated 
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TiUey  of  tlw  Gaodioa  Forks,  reached  Candimn, 
which  roiut  have  been  sitnated  aboat  4  miles  bejcod 
Arpaja,  on  the  rood  to  Benerentam.    The  distances 
given  along  this  line  are  :— 
From  Capoa  to  Calatia     -    -    -    vi  m.  p. 
Ad  Novas-    -    -    vi. 
Candiom   -    -    -     iz. 
Benoventnm    -     -     zi. 
(/(m.  AnL  ^  111 ;  /(m.  Bier.  p.  610;  Toi.  Ptut.) 
It  was  at  Beneventnm,  as  above  shown,  that  the  two 
main  branches  of  the  Appian  Way  separated  :  the 
one  proceeding  bj  Veniuia  and  Tarentom  to  Bmn- 
dasiom ;  the  other  b;  Eqaos  Tuticoa  and  Cannainm  to 
Barinin,  and  thence  along  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic. 
We  proceed  to  give  these  two  branches  separately. 

3.    From  Beneventnm  to  Brundosiom,  through 
Vsnosia  and  Tarentnm. 

The  line  of  this  road  is  given  in  the  Antonine  Itlns- 
nxj  (p.  120)  as  well  as  in  the  TabnU;  bnt  in  this  hut 
it  appears  in  so  broken  and  confused  a  form  that  it 
woold  be  oniDtelligible  without  the  aid  of  the  other 
•nthotity.  Bat  that  this  line  was  the  original  Via 
Appia  is  proved  not  only  by  the  distinct  testimooy 
of  Strabo,  and  by  incidental  notices  which  show  that 
it  was  the  freqnented  and  cnitomary  route  in  the 
time  of  Cicero  (Cic  ad  AU.  v.  5,  7),  but  still  more 
clearly  by  an  inscription  of  the  time  of  Hadrian,  in 
which  the  road  from  Beneventnm  to  Aecolannm  is 
distinctly  called  the  Via  Appia.  The  greater  part 
of  the  line  from  Benerentam  to  Venusia,  and 
thence  to  Tarentom,  was  carried  through  a  wild 
and  moantainons  country;  and  it  is  highly  pro- 
bable that  it  was  in  great  measure  abandoned  after 
the  more  convenient  line  of  the  Via  Trajana  was 
opened.  It  appears  that  Hadrian  restored  the  por- 
tion from  Beneventnm  to  Aecnlanam,  but  it  is 
doubtfiil  whether  he  did  so  &rther  on.  Neverthe- 
less the  general  course  of  the  road  can  be  traced, 
though  many  of  the  stations  cannot  be  fixed  with 
certainty.  The  latter  are  thus  given  in  the 
Antonine  Itineraiy : — 
From  Beneventnm  to 

Aecnlanam   •    -    -    -    •    XT.  M.  P. 

Sub  Romulea      ....    xxi. 

Pons  Anfidi  .....    zzii 

Venuna  ( Ptno$a)   ...    zviii. 

SIvinm  {Quragnoite)   •    •    zz. 

Blera  (firamna)      ...    ziii. 

Sub  Lnpatia      ....    zir. 

Canales  .--...    ziii. 

Tarentom  (TVironto)  -  -  zz. 
Aeeulanum,  or  Ecbuium  as  the  name  is  written  in 
the  Itineraries,  is  fixed  beyond  a  doabt  at  Le  QroUe, 
near  MirabeBa,  just  15  miles  finm  Beneventnm, 
where  a  town  grew  up  on  its  ruins  in  the  middle 
ages  with  the  name  of  Quintodecimnm.  [Akccla- 
MUM.]  The  site  of  Romulea  is  much  less  certain, 
but  may  perhaps  be  placed  at  Bitaccia,  and  the  sta- 
tion Sab  Bomnlea  in  the  valley  below  it.  The  Pons 
Anfidi  is  the  Ponte  Sta  Vmere,  on  tlie  road  from 
Lacedogm  to  Veaota,  which  is  unquestionably  an 
ancient  bridge,  and  the  distance  from  Venusia  agrees 
with  that  in  the  Itinenuy,  which  is  confirmed  also  in 
this  instance  by  the  Tabula.  The  bitter  authority 
gives  as  an  intermediate  station  between  Sab  Romn- 
lea  and  the  Pons  Aufidi,  Aqnilonia,  which  is  pro- 
bably Lacedogna;  but  the  distances  given  are  cer- 
tainly incorrect.  In  this  wild  and  mountainous 
country  it  is  obvionsly  impceaible  at  present  to  de- 
termine these  with  any  accnracy.  From  Venusia  again 
the  Via  Appia  appears  to  have  passed,  in  as  direct 
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a  line  as  the  nature  <rf  the  oountry  will  allow,  to 
Taioitum;  the  first  station,' Silvium,  may  probably 
be  phwed  at  Garagmme,  and  the  secoid,  Plera,  or 
Blera,  at  or  near  Grarina;  but  both  determinations 
are  very  uncertain.  Those  of  Sab  Lnpatia  and 
Canales  are  still  more  vague,  and,  nntil  the  course 
of  the  ancient  road  shall  have  been  traced  npon  the 
spot  by  some  traveller,  itis  idle  to  multiply  conjectuies. 

Fnun  Tarentum  to  Brunduaium  the  Antonine 
Itinerary  gives  44  M.  P.,  which  ia  nearly  correct;  bnt 
the  intermediate  stations  mentioned  in  the  Tabula, 
Hesochonn,  Urbius,  and  Scamnnm,  cannot  be  iden- 
tified. Urbius  may  perhaps  be  a  corruption  of  Urium 
w  Hyrium,  the  modem  Oria,  which  is  nearly  mid- 
way between  the  two  cities. 

Besides  the  main  line  of  the  Via  Appia,  as  above 
described,  the  lUneraries  mention  several  branches, 
one  of  which  appears  to  have  struck  off  from  Ve- 
nusia to  Potentia,  and  thence  to  have  joined  the 
highroad  to  Bhegium,  while  another  descended 
from  Vennaia  to  Heraclea  on  the  gulf  of  Tarentum, 
and  thence  followed  the  E.  coast  i^  the  Bruttiaa 
peniosok.  These  lines  are  briefly  noticed  in  the 
articlee  Lucahia  and  BBomi,  bat  tb^  are  veiy 
confoaadand  unoertaio. 

4.  From  Beneventnm  by  Conusinm  and  Barinm 
to  Bmndnsium. 

It  was  this  line  of  road,  first  constraoted  by  Tisjan, 
and  which  was  originally  distinguished  as  the  Via 
Tbajaica,  that  became  after  the  time  of  that  em- 
peror the  firequented  and  ordinary  routo  to  Bmndu- 
sinin,  and  thus  came  to  be  commonly  considered  as 
the  Via  Appa,  of  which  it  bad  in  fact  taken  the 
place.  Its  line  is  in  consequence  given  in  all  the 
Itineraries,  and  can  be  traced  with  little  difficulty. 
It  passed  at  first  throngh  a  rugged  and  mountainooa 
country,  as  far  as  Aeoae  in  Apulia,  from  which  place 
it  was  carrisd  through  the  plains  of  Apolia  to  Ba- 
rinm, and  afterwards  along  the  sea-coa&t  to  Bmn- 
dnsium: a  line  ofiering  no  natural  difficulties,  and 
which  had  the  advantage  of  passing  through  a 
number  of  considerable  towns.  Even  before  the 
construction  of  the  Via  Trajana  it  was  not  uncom- 
mon (as  we  learn  fnm  the  journey  of  Horace)  for 
travellers  to  deviate  from  the  Appian  Way,  and  gain 
the  plains  of  Apulia  as  speedily  as  possible. 

The  first  part  of  this  rood  from  Beneventnm  to 
Aecae  may  be  traced  by  the  assistance  of  ancient 
milestones,  bridges,  &c  (Mommsen,  Tojmgr.  degli 
Irpbd,  in  the  BvUet.  delf  JniL  Arch,  for  1848, 
pp.  6,  7.)  It  proceeded  by  the  villages  of  Paduli, 
Btumalbergo,  and  Catatbon,  to  a  place  called  S. 
Eleuterio,  alraut  S  miles  S.  of  Catlelfnmco,  which 
was  undoubtedly  the  site  of  Equus  Tuticus,  a  much 
disputed  point  with  Italian  topographers.  [Eqdus 
TuTiccB.]  This  is  correctly  phced  by  the  Anto- 
nine Itinerary  21  miles  from  Beneventnm  ;  the  Je- 
rusalem Itineraiy,  which  makes  it  23  miles,  divides 
the  distance  at  a  station  called  Forum  Novam,  which 
must  have  been  sitnated  at  or  very  near  Buonalbergo. 
From  Equus  Tuticus,  the  road  followed  a  NE. 
direction  to  Aecae  (the  site  of  which  is  clearly 
known  as  that  of  the  modem  Troja),  and  thence 
turned  in  a  direction  nearly  due  £.  to  Herdonia 
(Ondona).  The  object  of  this  great  bend  was  pro- 
bably to  open  a  communication  with  Luceria  and  the 
other  towns  of  Northern  Apulia,  as  well  as  perhapa 
to  avoid  the  defile  of  the  Cervaro,  above  Booiao, 
tbrough  which  the  modem  road  passes.  At  Aecae 
the  Via  Trajana  descended  into  the  great  pUin  of 
Apulia,  across  which  it  was  carried  in  a  nearly 
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■tnight  Em  to  Barium  QBari).    The  mraundar  of 
it*  ooone  praacnts  no  difficalUei,  and  the  stationa 
are,  for  the  most  part,  veil-known  towna.   The  whde 
line  is  tbna  given  in  the  Antonine  Itinanry  (pp.  113, 
116):— 
From  Benerentam  to 

Eqnua  Taticoa  (S.  Eltuterid)     -    zzi.ll.P. 
Aecaa  (Troja)    ......    x»iii.» 

Herdonia  QOrdona)  -    .    .    .    .    xwaL 

Canu8iam(C(i>KWa)-    ....    xxri. 

Bob!  (Aww)  .......    zziii 

Bntuntnm  (^Bitonlo)     -    •    -    .     xi. 
Bariom  (Bton)    ......     li. 

Tuma  (?)....-..    XD. 

Egnatia(7'orre<ii  Caoaui).    •     •    zri. 

Spaloncaa  (f) xz. 

Bmndoainm  (JSrmdin)  ...  -  xtUL 
The  two  stationa  of  Turrea  between  Barium  and 
E^natia,  and  Spelnncae  between  Egnatia  aud  Bnm- 
dnsium,  oaonot  be  identified;  it  ia  erident  from  the 
namea  themselvea  that  tbej  wen  not  towna,  bat 
merelj  amall  places  on  the  ooaat  ao  called.  The 
Jerusalem  Itinenuj  haa  two  atationa,  Tunea  Aora- 
lianae,  and  Tunes  Juliae,  between  Egnatia  and 
Barium,  but,  from  the  distances  given,  neither  of 
these  can  be  identified  with  the  Turrea  of  the  Anto- 
nine  Itinerary.  The  other  intermediate  stationa 
meotkoed  bj  the  same  asthoritj  are  unimportant  Ma- 
tatiooaa,  which  can  be  identified  onlj  bjf  a  carefol 
eorre;  on  the  spot. 

The  Tabula  girea  (though  in  a  ytrj  confnaed 
manner)  an  intermediate  line  of  route,  which  appears 
to  have  been  the  same  aa  that  indicated  by  Strabo 
(v.  p^  283),  which  qnitted  the  coast  at  Egnatia, 
and  proceeded  through  Caelia  to  Bmnduaiom.  The 
ftatioii*  given  are:— 

Camuiom  to  Badiae       .    .    .    xiL  if,p. 
Rnbi      ....    xiT. 
Bntontom        .    .    iz. 
Caalia  (.CtglU)      ■    ix. 
Ebetiam(Axetiamf)  — 
Norve  (?)   .    .     .     ix. 
Ad  Veneris  (7)    •    viii. 
Egnatia      ...    viiL 
It  ia  certain  that  the  Via  Trajana  was  conlinaed, 
pobabl;  by  Trajan  himself,  from  Bmndusium  to 
Hydruntum    {Otnmto),    and    was  thence  carried 
all  round  the  Cahd>iian  peninsnU  to  Tarentum. 
The  road  from  Bmndaaiiun  to  Hydruntam  passed 
through  Lupiae  (£mo(),  in  the  interior  of  the  penin- 
sula, which  is  correctly  placed  85  miles  fiixn  each  of 
the  above  dtiea.    (/(m.  AnL  p.  118.)    The  sUtioos 
on  the  other  line,  which  ia  given  only  in  the  Tabula, 
are  as  follow: — 

Itp. 
Hydnmtom  to  CaatnimHinervae(  Castro)  viii. 
Varetom   (Sla   Maria  tU 

Vtreto)    .....  xii. 
Uzentom  (ZTi/eiito)      -    •  z. 
Baletiom  (Aletium)    .    .  z. 
Neretum  (iVanU)        .     .  z. 
Handnria  (A/ixniirta)      .  zxiz. 
Tarentum  (roronto)         -  zz. 
The  above  distances  appear  to  be  correct. 
Lastly,  a  branch  struck  off  from  the  Via  Trajana 
at  Bariom  which  proceeded  direct  to  Tarentom.     It 
is  probable  that  tUs  came  to  be  adapted  as  the  moat 
oonveuient  mode  of  leaching  the  latter  ei^  when 

*  This  distance  must  be  above  the  truth:  the 
direct  distance  is  not  more  than  8  miles. 
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the  original  Via  Appia  bad  Ulao  into  disuse.  The 
diatanoe  is  oonectly  given  as  60  mika.  (/<aa.  Awi. 
p.  119.) 

Besides  the  above,  which  may  be  connderad  aa  all 
in  some  degree  branches  of  the  Via  Trajana,  there 
was  another  line,  probably  oonstmcted  at  a  late 
period,  which  struck  across  from  Eqnns  Taticns  to 
Vennsia,  so  as  to  form  a  croaa  oommunicatica  be- 
tweeo  tbeViaTr^ana  and  tha  old  Via  Appia.  This 
iaaet  down  in  the  Antcoine  Itinerary  (pl  103)aspart 
of  a  long  line  proceeding  &am  tJie  N.  of  It&ly  to  the 
S.;  bot  the  intennediato  atadoos  between  Equus 
Tnticos  and  Vennsia  cannot  be  determined. 

5.  From  Capua  by  Nooeria  to  Bhegiom. 

This  line  of  road  ii  indicated  by  Strabo  in  the 
passage  above  cited  (v.  p.  283)  as  existing  in  his 
time,  but  he  certainly  did  not  indnde  it  under  the 
name  of  the  Via  Appia.  It  seems,  however,  tohan 
aufaaeqaently  come  to  be  regarded  as  sncfa,  as  the 
Antcnine  Itinerary  pats  it  under  the  heading,  "  Ab 
Urbe  Appia  via  recto  itinere  ad  Colnmnam  "  (/(aa. 
AM.  p.  106.)*,  and  inasmaoh  as  it  was  a  cootbu- 
atioQ  of  the  original  A{q>ian  Way,  it  was,  sbictly 
speaking,  as  much  entitied  to  bear  the  name  as  the 
Via  Trajana.  Strabo  does  not  tell  us  whether  it  waa 
passable  in  his  day  for  carriages  or  not,  and  we  have 
no  account  in  any  ancient  author  of  its  coostroetiea. 
But  we  learn  the  period  at  which  it  was  first  opened 
£nmi  a  remarkable  inscription  cUsoovered  at  La  PoOa, 
in  tlie  valley  of  Diano,  which  eommemoratea  tlie 
construction  of  the  road  from  Rhegiam  to  Capua, 
and  adds  tlie  distancea  of  the  principal  towns  aloi^ 
ita  coune  :  unfortunately  the  first  line,  containing 
the  name  of  the  magistrate  by  whom  it  was  opened, 
ia  wanting;  and  the  name  of  H.  Aqnilios  Gallns,  in. 
sertad  by  Gmter  and  others,  is  a  mere  ca^jeetare. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  the  true  restoration  ia  Xias 
name  of  P.  Popiliua  I.aenaa,  who  was  praetor  in  b-c 
134,  aixl  who,after  clenring  the  moontains  of  Lncania 
and  Bmttinm  of  the  fugitive  slaves  who  had  taken 
refuge  in  them,  appears  to  have  first  ooostmcted  this 
highroad  through  that  nigged  and  moaotainoas 
country.  (Mommsen,  Inter.  R.  N.  6276;  RitichL 
Mon.  Epigr.  pp.  11,  12.)  There  is,  therefbre,  no 
foundation  whatever  for  the  name  of  Via  Aquiios, 
which  has  been  given  by  some  modem  writsn  (Bo- 
manelU,  Cramer,  &c)  to  this  line  of  road :  it  was 
probably  at  first  called  Via  Popiua,  after  its 
author,  who,  as  was  usual  in  similar  caaes,  founded  at 
the  same  time  a  town  which  l«re  the  name  of  Fomm 
Popilii,  and  occupied  the  site  of  La  PvUa  [FoRux 
Popiui] ;  but  no  mmtion  of  this  name  is  fonnd  in 
any  ancient  author,  and  it  seems  to  have  been  onknowa 
to  Strabo.  The  distances  given  in  ths  inaoriptaoB 
above  mentioned  (which  are  of  the  greatest  vahM^ 
from  their  undoubted  autheoticitj),  are: — 

M.P. 

From  Capua  to  Nuoeris        ...    xxziiL 

[Fomm  Popilii] .    .    li. 

Hurannm      ...    Izzir. 

Consentia     ...    zliz. 

Valentia        ...    Ivii. 

Ad  Statnam       .     .     li. 

Bhegium       -     -     -     vi. 
The  point  designated  as  "Ad  Fretum  ad  Statnam* 
is  evidently  the  same  as  the  Columna  of  the  Itine- 
rariea,  which  marked  the  spot  from  which  it  waa 


•  The  words  "  Appia  via"  may,  however,  refer 
only  to  the  first  part  of  this  route,  which  certainly 
followed  the  true  Appian  Way  as  fiir  w  Capoa. 
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Wiul  to  ems  the  Sicilian  stntita.  The  totnl  dis- 
tanca  from  Capos  to  Rhegium,  according  to  the 
sboTO  deseriptioo,  is  321  miles.  The  Antonine 
Itinarar;  makes  it  337  miles.  It  is  di£Scult  to  judge 
bow  far  this  discrepancy  is  owing  to  errors  in  the 
distances  as  given  in  onr  MSS.,  or  to  alterations  in 
the  line  of  road ;  for  though  it  is  evident  that  the 
road  given  in  the  Itinerary  followed  gentrally  ihe 
same  line  as  that  originally  constmcted  by  Popi- 
lins,  it  is  probable  that  many  alterations  had  taken 
place  in  particnlar  parts;  and  m  the  wild  and  monn- 
tainoos  tracts  throogh  which  the  greater  part  of  it 
was  carried,  each  alterations  mnst  frequently  have 
been  rendered  necessary.  The  determination  of  the 
particular  distances  is,  for  the  same  reason,  almost 
impossible,  without  being  able  to  trace  the  precise 
oourae  of  the  ancient  road,  which  has  not  yet  been 
accomplished.  The  stations  and  dbtances,  as  given 
in  the  Antonine  Itinerary,  are  as  (allow:— 

u.r. 
FnmCapoatoNda        ....    zzL  (zi>.)* 
Muceria  (iVocero)    -    xtL*  (xiv.) 
Ad  Tanamm       •    •    zxv. 
Ad  Calorem  ...    zzir. 
In  Marcelliana    .    .    xxr. 
Caeaariana     -    .     .     zzL 
Kerulum(Lai2otoiKii)  zziiL 
Sob     Murano   (near 

Munmo)  ...    xir. 
CaprB8iae(rars>a)  -    zzL 
OoQsentia  (Cosenca)    zrriiL 
Ad  Sabatum  fluvium    zviii. 
Ad  Tarres      ...    iviiL 
Vibona  ( j^mfe  £son«)   zzi. 
Micotera  {Nicotera)  -    zviii. 
Ad  Mallias     ...    zziT. 
Ad  Coiumnam     •    .    ziv. 
The  stations  between  Naceria  and  Kernlnm  can- 
not be  determined.     Indeed  the  only  points  that  can 
be  looked  upon  as  certain,  in  the  whole  line  from 
Nuceria  to  Rhegium,  are  Sub  Murano,  at  the  foot  of 
the  hill  ou  which  stands  the  town  of  Murano,  Con- 
sentia  (Coseiua),  ViboValentia  {Monte  Leotui),  and 
Nicotera,  which  retains  its  ancient  name.    Nerulum 
and  Caprasiae  may  be  fixed  with  tolerable  certainty 
by  reference  to  these  known  stations,  and  the  dis- 
tances in  this  part  of  the  route  appear  to  be  correct. 
The  others  mnst  remain  uncertain,  until  the  course 
of  the  road  has  been  accurately  traced. 

At  Nemlnm  the  aliove  line  of  road  was  joined  by 
one  which  struck  across  from  Venusia  through  Po- 
tentia  (Po(siwa)  to  that  place.  It  was  a  oontinn- 
ation  of  the  cnes-road  already  noticed  from  Equus 
Tnticns  to  Venusia;  this  line,  which  is  given  in  the 
Aotonine  Itinerary  (p,  104),  was  called,  as  we  ham 
from  the  inscriptions  OQ  milestones  still  extant,  the 
Via  Ukbcuua,  and  was  therefore  in  all  probability 
the  work  of  the  Emperor  Maximianus.  (Hommsen, 
J.Aff.f.  348.)  The  statuns  mentiooed  in  the  Iti- 
nerary (i  e.)  are:  — 

From  Venusia  to  Opinnm      •     -     -    zr.    M.  p. 
Ad  fluv.  Bradanum    xxix. 

*  Both  these  distances  are  overstated,  and  should 
probably  be  corrected  as  suggested  by  the  numbers 
in  parentheses.  The  same  distances  are  given  in 
tbaTab.  Peot  thus: — 

Capua  to  SoeasuU         •    .     -    iz.  M.  P. 

Nola        .......ix. 

Ad  Teglaonm  ......    v. 

Naceria        ......    iz. 
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From  Vemiiia  to  Potentia  (Potaua)  xxiv. 
Addii  (?)...  zziT. 
Gromentum  (Si^m- 

nara)  ...  zzviiL 
SemuncU  (7)  -  -  zzvii. 
Nemlum     -    -    .    xvi. 

None  of  the  above  stations  can  be  identified,  except 
Potentia  and  Gmmentnm.  and  the  distances  are  in 
some  *  cases  certainly  erroneous.  The  same  line  of 
route  is  given  in  the  Tabula,  but  in  a  very  confused 
and  corrupt  manner.  The  stations  there  set  down  are 
wholly  difierent  from  those  in  the  Itinerary,  but 
equally  uncertain.  Anxia  (Ami),  between  Potentia 
and  Ommentum  is  the  only  one  that  can  be  identified. 

The  principal  work  on  the  Via  Appia  is  that  of 
Pratilli  {Delia  Via  Appia,  ful.  NapoU,  1745);  but, 
unfortunately,  little  dependence  can  be  placed  upon 
it.  Parts  of  the  route  have  been  carefully  and  accu- 
rately examined  by  Westphal,  Chaupy,  and  other 
writers  already  cited,  but  many  portions  still  remain 
to  be  explor«d;  and  accorate  measurements  are 
generally  wanting.  Nor  does  there  exist  any  map  of 
the  kingdom  of  Naples  on  which  dependence  can  be 
placed  in  this  respect  [£,  H.  B.] 

VIA  AQUILIA.    [Via  Appia,  No.  5.] 

VIA  ARDEATINA.    [Ardia.] 

VIA  AURELIA,  one  of  the  principal  highways 
of  Italy,  which  led  from  Rome  to  Fisae  in  Etruria, 
and  thence  along  the  coast  of  Lignria  to  the 
Maritime  Alp*.  It  was  throughout  almost  its  whole 
extent  a  maritime  road,  proceeding,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, from  Rome  to  Alsinm  on  the  Tyrrhenian 
sea,  whence  it  fallowed  the  coast-line  of  Etruria, 
with  only  a  few  trifling  deviations,  the  whole  way  to 
Pisae.  The  period  of  its  construction  is  quite  un* 
certain.  Its  name  sufficiently  indicates  that  it  was 
the  work  of  some  magistrate  of  the  name  of  AureUns; 
but  which  of  the  many  illustrious  men  who  bore  this 
name  in  the  Utter  ages  of  the  Republic  wns  the  au. 
thor  of  it,  we  are  entirely  uninformed.  We  know  with 
certainty  that  it  was  in  use  as  a  well-known  and  fre- 
quented highway  in  the  time  of  Cicero,  who  mentions 
it  as  one  of  the  three  reads  by  which  he  might 
proceed  to  Cisalpine  Gaul  ("ah  infero  mari  Anrelia," 
PhiL  xii.  9).  It  may  also  be  probably  inferred  that 
it  was  in  existence  as  far  as  Pisae,  when  the  road  was 
carried  from  that  city  to  Vada  Sabata  and  Dertona, 
the  construction  of  which  is  ascribed  by  Strabo  to 
Aeniilins  Scanrus,  in  B.a  109  (Strab.  v.  p.  317). 
[Via  Akmiua  Scaukl]  This  continuation  of  the 
Anreiian  Way  seems  to  have  been  commonly  included 
under  the  same  general  name  as  the  original  road ; 
though,  according  to  Strabo,  it  was  properly  called 
the  Aemilian  Way,  like  its  more  celebrated  namesake 
in  Cisalpine  Gaul.  It  was  apparently  not  till  the 
rdgn  «f  Augustus  that  the  liiM  of  road  was  carried 
along  the  foot  of  the  Maritime  Alps,  from  Vada  Sa- 
bata to  Cemenelium,  and  thence  into  Gaul.  It  is 
certain,  at  least,  that  the  ancient  road,  of  which  the 
traces  are  still  visible,  was  the  work  of  that  emperor; 
and  we  know  also  that  the  Ligurian  tribes  who  in- 
habited the  Maritime  Alps  were  not  completely  re- 
duced  to  subjection  till  that  period.  [LiouBiA.] 
The  Itineraries,  however,  give  the  name  of  Via  An- 
relia to  the  whole  line  of  rood  from  Rome  to  Arolate 
in  Ganl ;  and  though  little  value  can  be  attached  to 
their  authority  on  this  point,  it  is  not  improbable 
that  the  name  was  frequently  used  in  this  more  ex- 
tended sense ;  just  as  that  of  the  Via  Appia  was 
applied  to  the  whole  line  from  Rome  to  Bnmdosiam, 
though  originally  carried  only  as  far  as  Capua. 
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The  sUUoiu  from  Room,  u  fiv  as  Lona  in  Etruria, 
are  tbns  giren  in  th«  Antonine  Itineraiy  (p.390,  &e.): 
Loriom  (near  CaM  OuUei)     •        ziL  ii.p. 
Ad  Tnma  (tfcmltrmi)')     -    •        z. 
Pjip  (Ste  Severa)  -        -        ziL 

C!a^rainN<mun(r.<li<7Uani<)iaa)      viiu 
C«ntam  Cellae  (Cmto  VaecUa)        t. 
Martha  (Ad  Hartam  fl.)  -        .        z. 
Foram  Aorelii  (MouUdtot)      •        zziv.  * 
Cosa  (^Atuedomia)  .         -        .        zxT. 
Ad  lacum  AprileiD  (Prilcm)     -        zzii. 
S«lebra(?)    -        -        -        -        zii. 
H«nliaiia(?)  •        -        •        iz. 

Popaloaiam  (Rn.  of  Ajpabiiii)        zii. 
Vada  VolaMiTana(ra(ioi)         •        zzr. 
Ad  Hercnlcm  (near  iMontd)   •        zviiL 
Piaa«(AM)  -        -        .        zii. 

Pa]iiiiana(rian$l^/)  •        •        zL 
Liuia(£«iiu)  -  -        zziv. 

Tha  autjoot  thaooe  along  the  coast  of  Ligv- 
ria  as  br  aa  the  riTor  Varna  btn  boon  inentiooed 
in  tha  aitiol*  Liouria;  and  tb«  distanoaa  akog  this 
part  of  Um  Una,  in  both  the  Antonine  Itinerary  and 
the  Tabola,  are  so  ooofuaed  and  earmpt  that  it  is 
njwleaa  to  attempt  tbejr  eorrectioo.  Even  of  tliat 
partcf  theViaAnreliaaboTO  giren,  along  the  coast  of 
Etmria,  senml  of  the  stations  are  verr  nncsrtain.and 
soma  of  the  distances  are  pnbablj  oormpt.  From 
Rome  to  Centnm  Cellae,  indeed,  the  road  has  been 
eanfnlly  examined  and  the  distanoes  rarifled  (West- 
phal,  RSm.  Kamp.  pp.  168—169);  bat  this  has  not 
been  done  farther  on :  and  as  the  road  bavened 
the  Afaremma,  which  was  certainly  in  the  Utter  ages 
of  the  Roman  Empre,  as  at  the  present  day,  a  thinly- 
peopled  and  unhealthy  district,  aeftral  of  the  stations 
were  probably  eren  then  ohacnn  and  noimportant 
pbwies.  The  TabtUa,  as  nsnal.giTes  a  greater  namber 
of  such  stations,  eenral  of  iriiich  may  be  identified  as 
the  points  where  the  road  eroesed  riras  and  streams 
whose  names  an  knowiL  But  the  ronte  is  given 
Tery  oonfosedly,  and  the  distanoes  are  often  incor- 
rect, while  in  some  caaea  they  are  omitted  altogether. 
From  Rome  to  11.P. 

liOriun  (CtttUt  OuUa)  •  •  zii. 
Baebianaf?)  ...        — 

Alaiom  ( Pah)  -  .  -  »u 
Pyrgi  (^  Sswra)  .  .  .  z. 
Pnnicom  (Sta  MarmeOa)  -        — 

CastmmNoTwn(7'orrseiiCiiiirtiocM)  iz. 
Centum  Cellae  (Cieita  VtocUa)  it. 
{Ai)UmujDemfHRiter  Migtumt)  — 
Greriscae  .        .        .        _ 

Tabellaria(?)  .        .        .        t. 

Adlfartamfl.  ...        a 

Fomm  Aurelii  (JfonteAo/)  -  iiL 
(Ad)Anniniara  fl.  (iitver /torn)  ir. 
Ad  Noras,  or  Ad  Nonas  •  •  ifi. 
SobOoeam  -  .  .  .  iL 
Cosa  (Amtdoma)  -  .  .  ii. 
(Ad)  Albiniam  fl.  (_R.  Altegna)  -  iz. 
Telamonem  {Porto  Talamone)  -  It. 
Hastam  ....        viii. 

(Ad)  Umbronem  fl.  (&  Ombroae)    Tiiii.(?) 
Salebro  (7)      •        -         -        .zii. 
Manliana  (?)  -        -        •        •        iz. 
Popnloniam  (Ro.  of  Populoma)    -        zii. 
VadaVoiaterrana  (Fadi)  .      zz.(?) 

Ad  Fines         ....     Tiil(?) 
(Ad)  Pisdnaa  ...    ziii.(?) 

TnrriU  ( IWewTtto)         .        -     xyi-(t) 
na»e(,Pua)   -        ■        -        -     iz.  (?) 


VIA  CASSIA. 

The  distaneea  between  Popnkniam  and  Ksae,  aa 
mil  aa  thoae  between  Centom  Cdlae  and  Coaa,  are 
in  many  eases  nnintdligible ;  and  it  ia  ofken  impas- 
sible to  say  to  which  of  the  stages  they  an  meaot  lo 
refer. 

The  Via  AnreHa  (m  the  more  extended  sense 
of  the  term,  as  nsed  in  the  Itinerariea)  eoaunom. 
oated  with  Cisalpine  Ganl  and  the  Via  Aemifia 
by  two  different  rootes;  the  one,  which  aomding  ts 
Strabo  was  coostrueted  by  Aemilina  Scaoms  at  the 
same  time  that  hecontinnedtheViaAnreliatoVada 
Sabata,  led  from  that  plaoe  acroas  the  Apennines  to 
Aqnae  Ststiellae,  and  thence  to  Derttna,  to  which  place 
the  Via  Aemilia  had  probably  already  been  prolonged. 
(Sbab.  T.  pi  ai7.)  The  other,  which  was  knmasa 
the  Via  PoHtnmia,  and  was  therefore  probably  ow- 
stnioted  at  a  diflerent  period,  led  from  Dertooa  acnaa 
the  moontains  direct  to  Genoa.  Both  these  lines  are 
giren  in  the  Antonine  Itinerary  and  in  the  Tabnia ; 
thongfa  in  the  former  they  an  ceoiosed  and  mixed 
np  with  the  direct  line  of  the  ooast-raad.     [Ijsir- 

BIA.] 

1.  From  Oentia  to  Dertooa  the  stations  wtia  ■   ■ 
Libamam  (Rn.  between  Ar^mata 

and  SernmiUe)        -        -        zzzri.  ilf. 
Dertona  {Tortona)      -        -        xsxt. 
The  oootinnation  of  this  ronte  thence  to  na- 
oentia  will  be  (bond  under  Via  Abmiua. 
3.  From  Dertona  to  Vada  Sabata : — 

D.  to  Aqnae  Statienae  (^egui)  zzrit  it  p. ' 
CrixU(?)      .        -         xz.  (zzii.  rod) 
Canalicam  (?)        -         z.  (zx.  Tab.) 
Va<la  Sabata  (ToA))        ziL 
(For  the  correction  o(  these  distaneai  and  more 
detailed  ezamination  of  the  rontas  in  qneetian,  see 
Watckenaer,  Giogn^Ma  da  Oaata,  roL   iiL   f. 
S3.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

VIA  CANDA'VIA.  [Via  Eohatia.] 
VIA  CASSU,  was  the  name  giren  to  one  of  the 
principal  highroad!  of  Italy  whi<£  led  from  Ronn 
through  the  heart  of  Etmria  to  Arretinm,  and  tbeoea 
by  Florentia  to  Lnca.  The  period  of  its  coeutrae- 
tico,  as  well  as  the  origin  of  its  name,  is  nnluiown. 
We  learn  only  frxm  a  passage  of  Cicsro  that  it  was 
a  well-known  and  frequented  highway  in  his  time, 
as  that  orator  mentions  it  aa  one  of  the  tiiree  nada 
by  which  lie  eoold  proceed  to  Cisalpine  GauL  (Cie. 
PUl  xiL  9.)  In  Uie  same  passage,  afker  speaking 
of  the  Flaminian  Way  as  psssfaig  along  the  Upper  Sea, 
and  the  Anrelian  aloig  the  Lower,  he  addt :  "  Em. 
riam  disciiminat  Cassia.*  Hence  it  is  elsar  that  it 
was  the  principal  road  throngh  the  centre  of  that 
prarinoe,  and  ia  evidently  the  same  given  in  the  An- 
tonine  Itinerary  (p.  385),  though  it  is  there  sio- 
neonsly  called  the  Via  Clodia.  But  indeed  the  00- 
eorrenee  of  the  Fcram  Csasii  npon  thb  line  is  in 
itself  a  snffioient  proof  that  it  was  the  Cassian  and 
not  the  Clodian  Way.  The  atatioos  there  set  down, 
with  their  distanoes,  are  aa  follow: —  ilt. 

From  Rome  to  Bacoanae  (fiaeoano)  .  >  zzL 
Sntiinra  (JMri)  ...  ziL 
Forum  Casai  (near    T*- 

iralla) zi. 

Volsinii  (Bolma)  .  .  zzriii. 
Clnsium  (<%Mut)  ...  zxx. 
Ad  Statues  .  -  .  .  xiL 
Amtiom  (^ree»)  •  -  xxr. 
Ad  Fines  -  .  -  -  .  xir. 
Florentia  (/Vraase)  .  .  zzr. 
Pistoria  (Pistojia) ...  xxr. 
Lnca  (/ywoa)  ...    -    zzr. 
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VIA  CIMINIA. 
The  VUCasaUbtanebed  off  from  the  VU  Fla- 
tninia  jnst  after  croBsiDg  the  Tiber  hj  the  Mihriao 
Bridge,  S  miles  bam  Rome.  It  then  esceiided  the 
table-Uiod,  and  proceeded  orer  a  dieaiy  and  mono- 
toDoos  plain  to  Baccanae  (^Baeeamo),  sitnated  in  the 
baain  or  enter  of  an  extinct  volcaDO.  Two  inter- 
mediate small  stataoDS  are  given  in  the  Tabula : 
Ad  Sextnm,  which,  as  its  name  imports,  was  sitnated 
6  miles  &om  Borne,  and  therefore  3  from  the  Poos 
Mihrins ;  and  Veii,  6  miles  farther :  bat  it  is  pn>- 
habls  that  the  aodent  Via  Cassia,  like  the  modem 
bifchroad,  passed  iy,  but  not  tkrough,  the  ancient 
city ;  so  tlttt  the  statioa  indicated  was  probably  that 
where  the  road  tamed  off  to  Veii,  near  the  Itola 
Farnat.  The  Via  Clodia  separated  bom  the  Oassia 
about  3  miles  beyond  the  station  Ad  Seztam,  and 
stmck  off  throngh  Careiae  (Oojera)  and  Sabate 
(Aiocciano)  to  Forum  ClodiL  The  Tabula  again 
tores  an<inteimediate  station,  between  Sutrium  and 
Forum  Cassii,  called  Vions  Matrini,  the  ruins  of 
which  are  still  visible  7  miles  beyiaid  Sutri;  and 
that  of  the  Aqnae  Paaseris,  now  cajled  the  Bm/ni  di 
Strpa,  12  miles  beyond  Furum  CassiL  The  stations 
given  in  that  document  can  thus  be  identified  *•  far 
as  Chisinm.     They  are : — 

Ad  Sextnm        -        -         •        vi.  ILP. 

Veii  (near  Itola  Famue)     -        vi 

Baccanae  (Aiooaao)    •        •        iz. 

Sotrium  {S>ttrt)  •        •        ziL 

Viens  Matrini     ...    (omitted,  bot 
should  beviL) 

Forum  Oassii  ( YelraUa)       -        iv. 

Aquae  Pssseris  {Bagni  di  Sarpa)  xi. 

Volsinii  (_Bolsaia)        -         -        iz. 

Ad  Palliam  Flarinm  (&  PoglU)  — 

Clusiam  (CAnin)  .  .  iz. 
Bnt  from  Clnainm  to  Florentia  the  names  of  the 
atatioas  an  wholly  unknown,  and  cannot  be  identi- 
fied, with  the  ezception  of  Anetinm ;  and  the  entire 
route  is  given  in  so  confused  a  manner  that  it  is 
impossible  to  make  anything  of  it 

Lrrj  tells  us  that  C.  Flaminins,  the  colleague  of 
M.  Aemilius  Lepidus  in  B.a  187,  after  having  tSea- 
tually  reduced  the  Ligurian  tribes  tliat  had  infested 
the  territory  of  Bononia,  constructed  a  road  from 
Bononia  to  Anetium  (Liv.  zzxiz.  3).  But  it  is  re- 
markable that  we  never  hear  anything  more  of  tliis 
line  of  road,  which  would  seem  to  have  &llen  into 
disuse ;  though  this  pass  across  the  Apennines, 
wliich  is  still  traversed  by  the  modem  highroad  btxa 
Flormce  to  Bohgna,  is  one  of  the  easiest  of  all. 
Cicero  indeed  might  be  thought  to  allude  to  this 
route  when  he  speaks  of  proceeding  into  Cisalpine 
Gaul  by  the  Via  Cassia  (L  c);  but  the  absence  of 
any  allusion  to  its  existence  dnring  the  militaty 
opentioos  at  that  period,  or  on  any  other  oceasion, 
aeema  to  prove  conclusively  that  it  had  not  continned 
in  nse  as  a  military  highway. 

(For  a  careful  examination  and  description  of  the 
poition  of  the  Via  Cassia  near  Bome,  see  Westphal, 
.fiom.  fonp.  pp.  147—153;  Mibby,  Vi»  dtgli  A»- 
HcU,  pp.  75—83.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

VIA  CIHINIA,  a  name  known  only  from  an  in- 
scription of  the  time  of  Hadrian  (Orell.  Inter.  3306), 
was  probably  a  short  cut  constructed  across  the  range 
of  the  Ciminian  hills,  leaving  the  Via  Cassia  to  the 
left,  and  following  nearly  the  same  line  as  the 
modem  road  over  the  same  hills.  (Holsten.  Not 
qd  Chilli,  p.  67.)  [Cmncns  Monb.1    [E.  H.  B.] 

VIA  CLODIA,  was  the  name  of  a  highroad  that 
tnanched  off  from  the  Via  Caaoa,  to  tbe  left,  about 
VOL.  n.. 
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10  miles  from  Rome,  near  the  inn  of  Za  StorUi, 
where  remains  of  the    ancient  pavement,  indicat- 
ing its  direction,  may  still  be  seen.     The  name  of 
the  Via  Clodia  is  kzxwn  to  us  only  fWon  the  Itine- 
rariea,  and  fton  inscriptioas  t£  imperial  date  (Orell. 
Imter.  822,  8143);  hot  from  the  form  of  the  name 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  dates  from  the  repub- 
lican period,  though  we  have  no  account  when  or  by 
whom  this  line  of  nad  was  constructed.    The  Itine- 
nries  indeed  seem  to  have  regarded  the  Via  Clodia 
as  the  main  line,  of  which  the  Via  Cassia  was  only 
a  branch,  or  rather  altogether  confounded  the  two ; 
but  it  is  evident  from  the  passage  of  Cicero  above 
quoted,  that  the  Via  Cassia  was,  properly  speaking, 
the  main  line,  and    the  Clodia  merely  a  branch 
of  it    At  the  same  time,  the  occurrence  of  a  Foram 
Clodii  on  the  one  branch,  as  well  as  a  Forum  Cassii 
on  the  other,  leave  no  doubt  which  were  the  true  Unes 
designated  by  these  names.     The  course  of  the  Via 
Clodia  as  fiir  as  Sabate  (Bnuxkaio)  admits  of  no 
doubt  though  the  distances  given  in  the  Tabula  are 
compt  and  uncertain  ;  but  the  position  of  Foram 
Clodii  is  uncertain,  and  the  oontinuation  of  the  line 
is  very  obscure.     It  aiqwars  indeed  to  have  held  a 
course  nearly  parallel  with  that  of  the  Via  Cassia, 
tiuough  Blera,  Tuscania,  and  Satumia;  but  from 
the  latter  place  the  TsbuU  represents  it  as  proceed- 
ing to  Sucooea  (Sob  Ooaa),  which  would  be  an  ab- 
rupt turn  at  right  angles,  and  could  never  have  been 
the  direclion  of  the  princi|jal  line  of  read.     It  is 
probable  that  this  was  either  carried  np  the  valley 
of  thf  OatmiM  to  Stena  (Sena  Julia),  or  proceeded 
across  the  marshy  phtins  of  that  river  to  join  the  Via 
Aorelia.  But  this  is  mere  conjecture.    The  stations, 
as  given  in  the  Tabuk  (the  only  one  of  the  Itinera- 
ries in  wliich  the  tnie  Via  Clodia  is  found),  are  as 
follow: — 
From  Bome  to  Ad  Seztum         •        vL  ii.p. 
Careiae  (ffalsro)  .        iz. 
Ad  Novas  -         •        viiL 
Sabate  (Auectam)        — 
Forum  Clodii       -         — 
Blaia  (Bieda)       .        zvi.  (?) 
MarU(AdMartamfl.)    iz. 
Tuscania  (TVwcoimHii)    — 
llatemum  {Far%t»»t)  zii. 
Satumia  (Sotitrma)       zviii. 
The  Antonine  Itinerary,  without  giving  the  nota 
in  detail,  says  simply — 

A  Boma  Foro  Clodii,  I(.P.  zzziL 
If  this  distance  be  correct,  Forum  Clodii  most  be 
placed  either  at  or  a  little  beyond  Oriuoh,  which  is 
6  miles  beyond  Sabate  (Sroccioiw).  The  distance 
of  Oritulo  from  Bome  by  the  line  of  the  Via  Clodia 
(as  measured  on  Cell's  map),  somewhat  exceeds  31 
miles.  But  the  distance  from  Blera  must  >"  that 
case,  be  greatly  overetated ;  the  actual  distance  from 
Oriiiob  to  Bieda  being  scarcely  mora  than  10  miles. 
(Westphal,  BSm.  Kam^pagnt,  pp.  154 — 158;  Den. 
nis's  Etrwria,  voL  L  p.  273:  but  the  distances 
there  cited,  in  the  note  from  the  Tabula,  are  in> 
owrect.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

VIA  DOMITUNA.  [Via  Appia,  Na  1.] 
VIA  EGNA'TU  (4  'E-yvario  Miij,  Stiab.  viL 
p.  322,  seq.),  a  Boman  military  road,  which  connected 
Illyria,  Macedonia,  and  Thrace.  We  are  almost 
totally  in  the  dark  with  regard  to  the  origin  of  this 
road.  The  assumption  that  it  was  constructed  by  a 
certain  person  named  Egnatius,  who  was  likewise 
the  founder  of  the  town  Egnatia,  or  Gnatia,  between 
Baiinm  and  Branduetom,  to  (ha  coast  of  Apulia,  is 
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a  nxn  Majecton^  which  onmot  be  (opportid  hj  any 
•Qthoci^.  We  may,  howartr,  makt  naw  ap(irazi- 
mation  towarda  aacwtaioiiig  tba  date  a(  ita  om. 
•tmctioii,  or,  at  all  erants,  that  of  a  poctioa  of  it 
Stnbo,  in  the  pasug*  cited  at  the  bead  of  thii 
article,  saji  that  Polybioe  eatimatad  the  lenf^  of 
the  Tia,  between  the  oout  of  the  Adriatic  and  the 
city  of  Theasakmica,  at  867  Boman  milea;  whence  it 
appears  that  this  portioD  of  it  at  least  was  extant  m 
the  time  of  Polybins.  Ccoseqnentlj,  as  that  historian 
floorished  in  the  first  half  of  the  Snd  eentoty  b.  c 
we  majr  infnr  with  tolerable  certainty  that  the  road 
must  bare  been  commenced  sbortlj  after  the  redoc- 
tioD  of  Macedonia  hj  the  Romans  in  B.C.  168. 
Whether  the  eastern  portioa  of  the  road,  namelj, 
that  between  Thesaalonica  and  CjpseU,  a  town  10 
miUa  bejood  the  I^  or  E.,  bank  of  the  Hebms, 
was  also  completed  in  the  time  of  Poljbins,  is  a 
point  which  cannot  be  so  satisfiustorilj  ascertained. 
For  althongh  Strtbo,  in  the  same  passage,  sftermeo- 
taooing  the  length  of  the  road,  from  its  ccouience- 
ment  to  its  tarminatioa  at  Cjpsela,  proceeds  to  say 
Oat,  if  we  f<Mow  Pdf  bins,  we  must  add  178  stadia 
to  make  np  the  nnmber  of  Boman  miles,  beeanse  that 
writer  oompnted  8  stadia  and  3  jdethra,  or  8^ 
stadia,  to  the  Boman  mile,  instead  of  the  nsnal  coo- 
patatioD  of  eiaetlj  8;  yet  Strabo  may  than  be 
speaking  only  of  the  historian's  general  practios, 
withoQt  any  nfemce  to  this  partJcnlar  road.  And, 
on  the  whole,  it  may  perhaps  be  the  more  pnbaUe 
oooclnsioa  that  the  eastern  portioa  Of  the  road  was 
not  coostmcted  till  some  time  after  the  Bcmans  had 
been  in  poesessioa  of  Macedonia. 

According  to  the  same  geographer,  who  is  the 
chief  authority  with  regard  to  this  ria,  ita  whole 
length  was  535  Boman  miles,  or  4S80  stadia;  and 
although  the  first  portion  of  !t  had  two  branches, 
namely,  one  &un  Epidamnns  or  Dyrrachinm  and 
another  from  ApoUooia,  yet,  (ma  whichever  of  those 
towns  the  traveller  might  start,  the  length  of  the 
road  was  the  same.  Into  the  accuracy  of  this  state- 
ment we  shall  inquire  farther  on.  Strabo  also  men- 
tioos  that  the  first  pert  of  the  road  was  called  in 
Candarium  (M  Koi^aovtat),  and  this  name  fie- 
qoently  occurs  in  the  Boman  writers.  Thus  Cioero 
(ad  AU.  iii.  7)  speaks  of  travellmg  "per  Canda- 
viam,"  and  Caesar  (B.  C.  iii.  79)  mentioDS  it  ss  the 
direct  mote  into  Macedonia.  It  does  not,  however, 
very  clearly  appear  to  how  much  of  the  mad  this 
name  was  applicable.  Tafel,  who  has  written  a 
work  on  the  Via  Eguatia,  ia  of  opiniOD  that  the 
appeUstioo  of  Caodavia  may  be  conudered  to  extend 
{rain  the  commencement  of  the  via,  including  the 
two  branchee  from  Dynrachium  and  ApoUooia,  to  the 
town  of  Lychnidns.  (Ds  Via  sni.  Som.  Egmitia, 
Prohg.  p.  xcix.  Tubing.  184S.)  But  this  limitation 
is  entirely  arbitrary,  and  unsupported  by  any  au- 
thority ;  and  it  would  perhaps  be  a  jnstar  inlereDce 
firam  the  words  of  Stnbo  to  assnme  that  the  name 
"  Candavia "  was  applicable  to  the  road  as  far  as 
Thessalonica,  as  Col.  Leake  appears  to  have  dona. 
(A/br(A«m  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  311.)  The  point  to 
be  determined  is,  what  does  Strabo  mean  by  "  the 
first  part  ?  *  The  road  in  ita  whole  extant  he  says 
is  called  "Via  Egnatia,"  and  the  first  part  " in 
Candaviam  "  ('H  fH*  do  xova  'ETwrrla  Ka\(frai. 
H  Si  iTfNin)  M  Koflaeebf  \iyrni,  cr.  X.);  and 
from  what  follows  it  ia  evident  that  he  oontempUted 
the  diviaion  of  the  parts  at  Thesaalonica,  since  he 
gives  the  separate  measurement  as  &r  as  that  town, 
which  is  just  half  the  whole  length  of  the  losd. 


VU  E6NATIA. 
We  win  oooader  the  load  aa  fsr  as  Thesaakmica, 

or  the  Via  Candavia,  first,  and  then  proceed  to  tba 
remainder  of  the  Egnatian  Way.  Sbabo  (2.  c  mni 
f.  SS6)  hiys  down  the  gencnl  direction  of  tlie  mad 
as  follows:  After  passing  Moont  Candavia,  it  ran  to 
the  towns  of  Lirchnidns  and  Pylon;  which  last,  aa 
its  name  implies,  was  the  bender  town  betweea 
lUyria  and  Macedonia.  Hence  it  proceeded  bj  Bar- 
nns  to  Heradeia,  and  oo  throogh  the  territory  of  the 
Lyncestae  and  Eordaa  through  Edessa  and  Pells  to 
Tbeesalooica.  The  whole  extent  of  this  line,  as  w« 
have  already  seen,  was  267  Boman  miles;  and  tha 
computation  will  be  foond  to  agrss  pretty  accurately 
with  the  distance  between  Dyrrsehiiun  and  Thiaaa 
looica  ss  Isid  down  in  the  Antonine  Itinerary.  Ac- 
cording to  that  work,  as  edited  by  Paitfaey  and 
Pinder  (Berlin,  1848),  who  have  paid  gnat  atten- 
tion  to  the  nombera,  the  atatiooa  and  distaneea 
between  those  two  piaoas,  starting  from  Dynachiwm, 
were  as  fallow  (p.  151):— 

Clodiana    -        ...    33 

Scampa     ....    SO 

Tree  Tabemae    -         .        -    SS 

Lignidos  (Lychnidns)  -        -    87 

Nicias      •        •        -        •    SS 

Heradea  ....     II 

Cellas       ....    84 

Edeesa      ....    28 

Pella        -        .        -        -    28 

Theasakoioa     .       .        .28 

S69 

The  diftrenoe  of  3  miles  probably  : 
some  variation  in  the  MSS.  of  the  Itinerary.  It 
should  be  obeerved,  however,  that,  according  ts 
Wesseling's  edition  (p  818,  seq.),  the  distance  is  II 
miles  more,  or  280  miles,  owing  to  yariations  in  ihe 
text  Acoordmg  to  the  Tab.  Pent  the  whole  dis- 
tance was  279  miles,  or  10  more  than  that  given  in 
the  Itinerary;  but  there  are  great  discrepancies  in 
the  distances  between  the  places. 

The  last-named  work  gives  307  nuks  as  the  sam 
of  the  distances  between  Apollenia  and  Thessalonica; 
or  38  miles  more  than  the  roots  between  Dyrradniun 
and  the  latter  town.  Both  these  rootes  united,  ac- 
cording to  the  Itioersry,  at  Clodiana;  and  the  dis- 
tance &x)m  Apollania  to  Clodiana  was  49  mika, 
while  that  from  Dyrrachinm  to  the  same  |dace  was 
only  33.  This  accounts  for  16  mike  of  the  difirr- 
eooe.  and  the  remainder,  therefore,  must  he  soozbt 
m  that  pert  of  the  road  which  hty  between  Clodiana 
and  Thessalonica.  Here  the  stations  are  die  ssaw 
as  those  given  io  the  route  from  Dyrrachinm,  with 
the  exception  of  the  portion  between  Lychnidns  and 
Heradeia;  where,  instead  of  the  single  atatkn  <t 
NicUs,  we  have  two,  via.,  Scirtiana,  S7  miles  finan 
Lychnidns,  and  Castts,  15  miles  from  Sdrtiana. 
And  as  the  distance  between  Castra  and  Hersdeis  it 
stated  at  12  miles,  it  follows  that  it  waa  II  mQes 
farther  from  Lychnidns  to  H<iT«rl«ip  by  this  nnt* 
than  by  that  through  Midas.  This,  added  to  the 
16  miles  extra  length  to  Clodiana,  aoooonta  6r  27 
miles  of  the  difiernue;  but  there  still  remam  1 1 
miles  to  make  up  the  discrepancy  of  38;  and,  as  the 
stations  are  the  same,  this  difference  arises  m  sfl 
probability  from  vaiiationa  in  the  MSSi. 

According  to  the  Itin.  HierceoL  (p.  S85,  seq., 
Berlin  ed.),  which  names  all  the  jdaces  who*  the 
horses  were  changed,  as  well  as  the  chief  towns,  0» 
total  distance  between  Apollonia  and  Thaesalonia 
was  300  miles;  which  difiers  Tuy  sightly  from  tbt 
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of  ths  Itinetaiy,  thongh  the(«  are  sereral  Tariatiffis 
in  the  ronte. 

Now,  if  we  apply  what  has  been  mid  to  the 
nmtiark  of  Stiabo,  that  the  distance  from  Thesaa- 
lonica  was  the  same  whether  the  traveller  started 
from  Epidamnns  (Dynachinm)  or  from  Apollonia, 
it  is  difficult  to  peroeiTO  how  each  conM  have 
been  the  eaae  if  the  junction  of  the  two  branches 
existed  in  his  time  also  at  Clodiana;  since,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  it  was  16  miles  farther  to  that 
place  from  Apollonia  than  from  Dyrrachimn  ac- 
cording to  the  Itin.  Ant.;  and  the  Itin.  HiemsoL 
makes  it  24  miles  farther.  Indeed  the  maps  would 
seem  to  show  that  if  the  two  branches  were  of  eqnal 
length,  their  jonction  most  have  taken  place  to  the 
E.  of  Lake  Ljchnitis;  the  branch  from  Djrrachium 
passing  to  the  N.  of  that  lake,  and  that  from  Apol- 
limia,  to  the  S.  Bat,  althoagh  Bnrmeister,  in  his 
review  of  Tafel's  work  (in  Zimmennan's  Zeii»(Arift 
fir  die  AUerOamnnuiemehqft,  1840,  f.  1148), 
adopted  such  an  hypothesis,  and  placed  the  junction 
at  Heracleia,  it  does  not  appear  tiiat  the  assomption 
can  be  supported  by  any  authority. 

Clodiana,  where  the  two  branches  of  the  Via 
Egnatia,  or  Candavia,  united,  was  seated  on  the  river 
Genosos  (the  Tferma  or  StunAi).  From  this  point 
the  valley  of  the  river  naturally  indicated  the  course 
of  the  road  to  the  E.  (Le^e,  Northern  Qreece, 
vol.  iii.  p.  312.) 

We  will  now  proceed  to  consider  the  second,  or 
eastern,  portion  of  the  Egnatian  Way,  viz.,  that  be- 
tween Thessalonica  and  Gypsela. 

The  whole  length  of  this  route,  according  to 
StrabOgWaa  268  Boman  miles;  and  the  distances  set 
down  in  the  Itin.  Ant.  amount  very  nearly  to  that 
sum,  or  to  265,  as  follows.  (Pind^  and  Parth.  p. 
157;  Wess.  p.  330,  seq.) 

Apollonia  ....    86  miles. 
Ampbipoiis        •        -        •    82      „ 
Philippi     .        .        -         -    32     „ 
Acontisma  -        .        •     21      , 

Oto|nsns  (Topims)  .  -  18  „ 
Stabnlnm  Diomedis  .  .  22  „ 
Maximianopolis  -  •  •  18  „ 
Brizioe  or  Brendios  .    30     „ 

Trajanopolis       .  -    37     „ 

CypseU    -        .        .        -    29     „ 

265  „ 
Another  ronte  given  in  the  same  Itinerary  (Wess. 
p.  320,  seq.)  does  not  greatly  vary  from  the  above, 
bat  is  not  carried  on  to  Gypsela.  This  adds  the 
following  stations: — Melissurgis,  between  Thessalo- 
nica and  Apollonia,  Neapolis,  between  Philippi  and 
Acontisma,  Oosmtas,  which  according  to  Tafel  (pars 
ii.  p.  21)  is  meant  for  the  river  Cossinites,  be- 
tween Topims  and  Maximianopolis,  and  Milolitum 
and  Tempyra,  between  Brvndice  and  Trajanopolis. 
The  Itin.  HiercsoL  makes  the  distance  only  250 
miles. 

Many  remains  of  the  Egnatian  Way  are  said  to 
be  still  traceable,  especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Thessalonica.  (Beaojour,  Voy.  mHitaire  daiu  f  Em- 
pire Othomm,  vol.  i.  p.  205.)  [T.  H.D.] 

VIA  FLAMINU  (4  *\<iiuyU  St6s),  one  of  the 
meet  aooient  and  important  of  the  highroads  of 
Itmly,  which  led  from  Some  direct  to  Ariminnm, 
and  may  be  considered  as  the  Great  North  Road  of 
the  Bomans,  being  the  principal  and  most  frequented 
line  of  communication  with  the  whole  of  the  north 
of  Italy.    It  was  also  one  of  the  first  of  the  great 
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highways  of  which  we  know  with  certainty  the  period 
of  consfonctiou,  having  been  made  by  C.  Flaminina 
during  his  censorship  (b.  o.  220),  with  the  express 
purpose  of  opening  a  free  communication  with  the 
Gaulish  territory,  which  he  bad  himself  reduced  to 
subjection  a  few  years  before.  (Liv.  £j»t.  xx.)  It  is 
therefore  certainly  a  mistake,  when  Strabo  ascribes  it 
to  C.  Flaminius  (the  son  of  the  preceding),  who  was 
oonsnl  together  with  M.  Aemilins  Lepidns,  the 
author  of  the  Aemilian  Way,  in  b.  c.  187,  and  him- 
self constructed  a  road  from  Bononia  to  Arretium. 
(Liv.  xxxiz.  2  ;  Strab.  v.  p.  217.)  It  is  certain 
that  the  Flaminian  Way  was  in  existence  long  be- 
fore,  and  its  military  importance  was  already  felt 
and  known  in  the  Second  Punic  War,  when  the 
consul  Sempronius  proceeded  by  it  to  Ariminnm,  to 
watch  the  movements  and  oppose  the  advance  of 
Hannibal.  (Liv.  xxli.  11.)  Throughout  the  period 
of  the  Republic,  as  well  as  under  the  Em]xre,  it  was 
one  of  the  best  known  and  most  frequented  of  the 
highways  of  Italy.  Cicero,  in  one  of  the  Philippics, 
says  there  were  three  ways  which  led  from  Some  to 
Cisalpine  Gaul:  the  Flaminian  by  the  Upper  Sea  (the 
Adriatic),  the  Aurelian  by  the  Lower,  and  the  Cas- 
eian  through  the  midst  of  Etruria  (J'hiL  xiL  9). 
During  the  contest  between  the  generals  of  Vespa- 
sian and  Vitellins  (a.  d.  69)  the  military  importance 
of  the  Flammian  Way  was  fully  brought  ont,  and  it 
was  felt  that  its  possession  would  be  almost  decisive 
of  the  victory.  (Tac.  Biit  L  86,  iii.  52,  &c.)' 
Tacitus  alludes  to  the  extent  to  which  this  great 
highway  was  at  this  period  frequented,  and  the  conse- 
quent bustle  and  crowding  of  the  towns  on  its  conrse 
(Jb.  iL  64).  Most  of  these,  indeed,  seem  to  have 
grown  up  into  donrishing  and  populoos  places,  mainly 
in  consequence  of  the  traffic  along  the  line  of  road. 

So  important  a  highway  was  naturally  the  abject 
of  much  attention,and  great  pains  were  taken  not  only 
to  maintjun,  but  to  restore  and  improve  it.  Thus,  in 
B.a  27,  when  Augustus  assigned  the  care  of  the  other 
highways  to  different  persons  of  consular  dignity,  he 
reserved  for  himself  that  of  the  Via  Flanunia,  and 
completely  restored  it  throoghont  its  whole  length 
from  Rome  to  Ariminnm,  a  service  which  was  acknow- 
ledged by  the  erection  of  two  triumphal  anhes 
in  bis  honour,  one  at  Rome,  the  other  at  Ariminum, 
the  latter  of  which  is  still  standing.  [ARiHnttnt.] 
Again,  at  a  later  period,  Vespasian  added  materially 
to  the  convenience  of  the  naA  by  constructing  a 
timnel  throngh  the  rock  at  a  place  called  Interciss, 
now  known  as  II  Furlo,  a  work  which  still  subsists 
in  its  integrity.  [Ibtebcisa.]  This  remarkable 
passage  is  particularly  noticed  by  the  poet  Olandian, 
who  has  left  us  a  general  description  of  the  Flami- 
nian  Way,  by  which  the  emperor  Honorins  proceeded, 
in  A.  D.  404,  from  Ravenna  to  Bom&  (Clandian, 
de  VI.  Com.  Hon.  494 — 522.)  Indeed,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  in  the  latter  ages  of  the  Empire,  when  the 
emperors  for  the  most  part  took  np  their  residence 
at  Mediolairara  or  Ravenna;  the  Flaminian  Way, 
which  constituted  the  direct  Ime  of  commtmication 
between  those  cities  and  Rome,  must  have  became  of 
still  greater  importance  than  before. 

One  proof  of  the  important  influence  exercised  by 
this  great  line  of  highway,  is  afforded  by  the  oircnm- 
stance  that,  Uke  the  Aemilian  Way,  it  gave  name  to 
one  of  the  provinces  of  Italy  in  the  later  divisicm  of 
that  country  under  the  Empire ;  thongb,  by  a  strange 
confusion  or  perverseness,  the  name  of  Flaminia  was 
given,  not  to  the  part  of  Umbria  which  was  actually 
trnvened  by  the  Via  Fhuninis,  bat  to  the  eastern 
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partioo  of  OtllU  Cuptdum,  which  shooM  natnnlly 
}um  been  iocladtd  in  AwnilML    [Italli,  p.  93.] 

Than  is  no  donbt,  from  the  deaeriptioa  of  CliMl- 
diaa  abor*  cited,  oamiand  with  the  nuntiT*  in 
Teaitn*  of  the  moTuneata  of  the  VitaUian  uid 
Yttftua  annie*  in  A.  d.  69,  that  the  main  line  of 
the  Via  FJaminia  oontinoad  tlie  same  tiiroaglioat 
tlie  Roman  Empire,  bat  we  find  it  pna  in  the  Iti-  j 
aatariM  with   some  deviatioas.     The  ptiiKipal  of  j 
thaea  was  between  Narnia  and  Fornm   Flamimi,  { 
where  the  original  road  ran  diraot  from  Narnia  to  | 
Merania,  while  a  branch  or  loop  made  a  circuit  bj  i 
Intenunna  and  Spoletiam,  wluch  appears  to  hare  j 
come  to  ba  as  modi  freqooitad  as  the  main  line,  aa  i 
that  in  both  the  Antooine  and  Jenualon  Itinetariea 
this  bnmch  is  gino,  instead  of  the  direct   iioe. 
Another   roota    given  in    the   Antooine  Itinerary 
(p  311}  fidlows  the  line  of  the  old  Flaminian  Way 
■s  br  as   Nnoeria,  bat   thence  tarns  abrnptly  to 
the  right  acroas  the  main  ridge  of  Uie  Apennines,  | 
and  descends  the  Tallejr  of  titt  Potentia  to  Anoona.  i 
Though  given  in  the  Itinerary  under  the  name  of  | 
the  Via  Flaminia,  it  may  well  ba  doubted  whether 
this  roota  was  erar  properly  so  called.     Before  ena- 
marating  the  stations  and  distances  along  this  cele- 
brated line  of  road,  as  reoorded  in  the  difioant  lli- 
nerarias,  it  will  be  well  to  give  a  brief  general  d«- 
seriptioa  of  its  ooons,  espedally  of  that  part  of  it 
■lareit  to  Boms. 

The  Via  Fbuninia  iasaed  from  the  gate  rf  the  same 
Barney  tfaa  Porta  Flaminia,  which  was  situated  nearly 
so  tfaa  aamasita  as  the  modeni  Porta  iM /V)poJa,  but 
a  little  fiuthar  from  the  Tiber,  and  was  carried 
tbenoe  in  a  direct  line  to  the  Pons  Milrins  (iVnito 
VoOe),  wbsra  it  oroeaad  the  Tiber.  This  celebrated 
bridge,  which  so  often  figures  in  Soman  history, 
was  reckoned  to  be  3  miles  from  Rome,  though 
aoly  S  from  the  Porta  Flaminia,  the  distances  being 
as  usual  computed  from  the  ancient  gate,  the  Porta 
Batumena.  Aiier  crossing  the  Tiber,  the  Flaminian 
Way  tuned  to  the  right,  keeping  pretty  close  to  the 
rirar,  while  the  Via  Cassia,  which  diverged  fron  it 
at  this  potnt,  ascended  the  table-hmd  and  proceeded 
neaiiy  doe  M.  The  line  of  the  Via  Flaminia  is 
bars  distinctly  marked  by  the  remains  of  several 
ancient  aspotchres,  with  which  its  course  was  studded 
on  both  sides,  like  the  Via  Appia  and  Latina,  fur 
some  miles  from  the  gates  of  Boras.  Ths  number  of 
such  sepnlohrea  on  the  line  of  the  Via  Flaminia  is 
particolariy  noticed  by  Juvenal  (i.  171).  0ns  of 
tbaaa,  whioh  was  discovered  in  the  17th  centoiy 
at  a  place  called  GroOa  Sotta,  obtained  much  cale- 
brity  frnn  being  suppoaed  to  be  that  of  the  bmily 
of  Ovid,  thoogb  in  reality  it  belonged  to  a  family  of 
tba-nama  of  Maaonins,  which  could  have  no  oonnac- 
tioa  with  the  poet,  whoae  cognomen  only  was  Naao. 

Six  miles  bam  the  Hilvian  Bridge  (at  a  phu» 
BOW  called  Prima  Porta)  was  the  station  of  Saza 
Bobra,  or  Ad  Bobras  as  it  is  called  in  the  Itineraries, 
which,  from  its  proximity  to  Rome,  and  its  position  on 
ths  great  northern  highway,  is  repeatedly  mentioned 
in  history.  [Saza  Bubba.]  It  was  here  that  ths 
Via  Tubriha  parted  from  the  Flaminia,  and, 
taming  off  to  the  right,  followed  closely  the  valley 
of  the  river,  while  the  main  line  of  the  more  impor- 
tant highway  ascended  tiie  table-land,  and  held 
nearly  a  atnii^t  conrae  to  the  station  of  Bostrata 
ViUa,  which  is  placed  by  the  Antooine  Itinerary  24 
Biilea  from  Borne.  The  exact  site  of  this  csonot  be 
Identified,  but  it  moat  have  been  a  little  short  ef 
It  is  not  mantiooed  m  the  Tabula  oc  Je- 
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msalem  Itinerary,  both  of  which,  on  tlie  oontrary. 
give  another  station.  Ad  Vieenmam,  which,  aa  its 
name  imports,  wss  sitnatsd  20  miles  frtan  Rome, 
and,  therefore,  II  from  Ad  Rabras.  It  most  tlieie- 
fora  have  been  sitoated  a  little  beyond  the  Moale 
di  Gwarxka,  bat  was  evidailly  a  mere  Uutatio,  or 
station  for  changing  horsaa,  and  no  tnins  mark  the 
site.  But  the  course  of  tile  Via  Flaminia  can  be 
traced  with  certainty  acme  this  table-land  to  tfaa 
fiiot  of  Soracte,  by  portions  of  the  ancient  pavement 
still  existing,  and  ruined  tombs  by  the  roadside. 
The  next  station  set  down  in  the  Jerusalem  Itineiary 
and  the  Tabula  is  Aqua  Viva,  12  miles  beyond  Ad 
Vicesimum,  and  this  is  identified  beyond  a  doubt 
with  the  OtUria  deit  Aequa  Fun,  which  is  just 
at  the  required  distance  (32  miles)  from  Boine. 
Thence  the  ancient  nad  proceeded  direct  to  tfaa 
Tiber,  leaving  Cwita  CMtoBon  (the  ancjwit  Faacsn- 
niam)  on  the  left,  and  creased  the  Tiber  a  little  above 
Borgketto,  where  the  remains  of  the  ancient  bridge 
are  still  visible, and  still  knownas  the  Pilt  diAngatto. 
Thenoe  it  proceeded  in  a  straight  line  to  Ocri- 
culnm,  the  ruins  of  which  ai^e  situated  below  tlie 
modem  town  of  OlricoU.  Ocriculom  was  12  M.  P. 
from  Aqua  Viva,  or  44  from  Borne,  aooording  to  the 
detailed  distances  of  the  Jerusalem  Itinerary,  which 
are  exactly  correct.  The  Antonine  Itinerary  nukes 
the  distance  in  one  place  45,  in  another  47  miks. 
{Itm.  Ant.  pp.  125,  311 ;  Itm.  Bier.  f.  613.  For 
a  detailed  examinatioa  of  this  first  portion  of  the 
Via  Flaminia,  see  Westphal,  Jtomitche  Katnpagme, 
pp.  133—145 ;  Nibby,  Vie  degU  Aatidd,  pp.  57— 
74.) 

The  remainder  of  the  route  must  be  more  briefly 
described.  From  Ocricolum  it  led  direct  to  Kamia 
(12  milea),  where  it  crossed  the  Kar  by  the  fainoos 
bridge,  the  ruins  of  which  are  still  tiie  adminitioo 
of  travellers,  and,  quitting  altogether  the  valley  of  ike 
Nar,  crossed  the  bills  nearly  in  a  straight  line  due 
M.  to  Mevania  (.fietxi^na),  piuiiing  by  a  blatioa  Ad 
Martis  ( 1 6  M.  P.  X  snd  thence  to  Merania  ( 1 6  U.  P.) : 
whence  it  proceeded  to  Forum  Flaminii,  at  the 
foot  of  the  Apeimiiies.  But  the  diiitanoes  here  bare 
not  been  examined  in  detail,  and  must  of  the  Itiua- 
raries  (as  already  mentiaiied)  give  the  circuitoss  or 
loop  line  (nearly  cuiDciding  with  the  modem  road) 
by  Inteiainna  and  Spuletium  to  Fonim  FlaiuiiiL 
The  stations  on  this  road  were  according  to  the 
Itin.  Ant : — 

Intaramna  (TVmi)   ...    viiL  k.  p. 

Spoletiam  {SpoUtai)  ...    xviii. 

Forum  Flaminii  ....    xviii. 

but  the  Jenualem  Itinerary,  whidi  gives  them  is 

greater  detail,  makes  the  total  distance  soawwhat 

greater.     The  stations  as  there  aH  down  are  >- 

Interamna  (Term)     ...    TiiL  iLr. 

TresTabemae  .        .         -        -    in. 

Fanum  Fugidvi         -        .        .    x. 

Sp(detium  (Spolelo)    -        .        •    Tii. 

Sacraria  (Lt  Vene,  at  the  aouices 
of  the  Clitnmims)  ...    riS. 

Treba(7V«m')  .        .        .        .    iiii. 

Folginium  (FeiGgmi)  -        .    ▼. 

Forum  Flaminii  .        .         .    iii. 

The  position  of  Fornm  Fhuninii  is  well  ascertained 
at  a  place  called  S.  Giovamm  m  Forifiamma,  where 
its  ruins  are  still  visible.  This  is,  however,  little 
more  than  3  miles  from  FoUgwa,  but  is  ootnctly 
pUcad  by  the  Itineraries  12  milea  from  Nooeria 
(.Vooeni).  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  fouo- 
datioo  of  the  town  tif  Fonun  Flamimi  was  contoifo- 
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nrj  with  the  coiutraction  oT  the  highroad  itself: 
it  was  judicioiisly  placed  just  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Apennines,  vhere  the  paaaage  of  thoae  moontaing 
maj  be  contidered  to  have  oanmenced.  Thence 
the  highway  followed  nearly  the  same  line  aa  the 
modem  read  from  Foligno  to  Faao,  skirting  the 
main  ridge  of  the  Apennines,  and  the  principal  sta- 
tions can  be  identified  withont  difficulty.  It  passed 
by  Helrillam  {Sigillo).  croesed  the  central  ridge  of 
the  Apennines  at  La  Schieggia  (probably  Ad  Ensem 
of  the  Tabola).  and  descended  into  the  valley  of  the 
Cantiimo,  a  tributary  of  the  Metaurus,  psssing  by 
Cales  or  Calles  (Cagli),  Intercisa  (the  Pomso  dd 
Fwlo),  and  emerinng  into  the  valley  of  the  Me- 
taurus at  Forum  Sempronii  ^Fo—ombrone),  whence 
it  descended  the  oonrse  of  that  river  to  Fanom 
Fortunae  QFoho)  on  the  Adriatic,  and  thence  alcuft 
the  coast  to  Aruninnm  (Jtamm),  where  it  joined 
the  Via  Aemilia. 

We  may  now  recapitulate  the  distances  as  given, 
first,  in  the  Antonine  Itinerary  (p.  125): — 
From  Rome  to 

Bostrata  ViUa  ....  zziv,  k.p. 
Ocriculnm  (^OtricoB)  •  •  zzL 
Namia  (iV(art»)  .  -  •  zii. 
Ad  Msrtis  (near  Maua)  -  -  zvi. 
Uevania  {Bmagtui)  ...  zvi, 
Nnceria  (^Nocera)  ...  zviiL 
Helvillum  (S^Olo}  ■  -  -  zir. 
Csllee  {Caglt)  •         •        .    zziiL 

Forum  Seinpfxnii  (/Wsomiraiie)    zviii. 
Fannm  Fortunae  (Fano)    •        •    zvi. 
Piaaunun  (Pe»oro)  -         -         -    viii. 
Ariminum  (^Rimmi)  -         •     xxiv. 

These  distances  are  all   approximately  correct 
Tlie  stations  are  given  more  in  detail  in  the  Jem- 
■aJem  Itinerary  (p.  613),  as  follow: — 
From  Boine  to 

Ad  Rubras  (Prma  Porta)     -        -    iz.ll.P. 
Ad  Yicesimum      -         -         .        .    zi. 
A(fa»Y\YM(OtleriadeltAcg«aVipa)    ziL 
Ocriculnm  QOtricoU)  ...    zii. 
Namia  (Narni)  ....    ziL 
Interamna  (rerrn)       ...    viii. 
Tres  Tabemae     .        .        .        .    iiL 
Fanum  Fngitivi  (lfoM<e  Somma)    -    z. 
Spoletium  (^S^xikto)      -        -        •    vii 
Saeraria  (£«  Vau)      ...    viiL 
Trebia  (rreci)    .        .        .        .    ir. 
Fnlgininm  (^FoUgno)    -        -        •    ▼. 
Foram  Flamjnii  (S.  Gio.  m  Fori- 

Jiamma)         -        -        -        -    SL 
Huceria  (AToosra)         •        ■        .zii 
Ptaniae,  probably  Tadinnm  (Gwildo)    viii. 
Herbelloninm  (?)  •        •        •    viL 

Ad  Eosem  {La  Sdaeggia)     •        .    z. 
Ad  Calem  (Ci^ii)        .        -        .zir. 
Intercisa  (/{ iWb)     .        .        •    iz. 
Foram  Semprooii  (fotsomiroiM)    .    iz. 
Ad  Octavum       .        .        .        .    iz. 
Fanum  Fortnnae  Coro)       •        .    viit 
Pisauram  {Petaro)      ...    viii, 
Ariminum  (JUmmi)     ...    zziT. 
The  whole  distance  from  Rome  to  Ariminum  ac. 
cording  to  this  Itinerary  is  thereiwe  S22  miles,  while 
the  Antonine  (following  the  more  direct  line)  makes 
it  210  miles.  The  Tabula  adds  nothing  to  our  know- 
ledge of  this  route;  and  the  distances  are  much  less 
correct  than  in  the  other  two  Itineraries. 

The  branch  of  the  Flaminian  Way  which  struck 
off  from  the  mun  line  at  Kuceria  and  creeeed  the 
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Apennines  direct  to  Aooooa,  is  thn«  given  in  th* 
Antonine  Itinerary  (p.  311);^ 
From  Nnceria  to 

Dobii  (?)         ....    viii.  m.  p. 

Prolaqueom  (Pioraoa)        •        .    viii. 

Septempeda  (&  SevaiHo)   -        •    zr. 

Treia  (Rn.  near  Trttd)        -        •    iz. 

Auzimnm  (Onno)  .        •    zviii. 

Ancona     -        -  •        •    ziL 

Thenoe  a  road  waa  caiiied  alcmg  the  coast  by 
Sena  Gallica  to  Fanmn  Fortunae,  where  it  rqoined 
the  main  line  of  the  Via  Flaminia.     The  stations 


were: — 

Ad  Aeeim  fl.  (A.  Erino)       - 

.    viii.  II.F. 

Sens  Gallica  {SmigagUa')     - 

.    ziL 

Ad  Pimm  (?) 

•    viiL 

Fannm  Fortunae  (.Fano)      - 

.    ViiL 

All  the  above  distancee  appear  to  be  at  least  ap. 
proximately  corect.  (For  a  foil  and  carefnl  ex- 
mination  of  the  line  of  the  Via  Flaminia,  and  the 
distances  of  the  stations  upon  it,  see  lyAnville, 
Am^t  Giographigm  d»  Fllalie,  pp.  147 — 
162.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

VU  LABICANA  (4  AoCucorl)  tSit)  was  one  of 
the  highroads  that  issued  from  the  Porta  Esquilina  at 
Rome.  It  was  evidently  ori^nally  nothing  more  than 
a  road  that  led  to  the  ancient  city  of  Labicum  (16 
miles  from  Rome),  but  was  subsequently  continued 
in  the  same  direotion,  and,  after  sweeping  round  the 
K  foot  of  the  Alban  hills,  it  joined  the  Via  I.atina 
at  the  station  Ad  Pictas,  in  the  plain  between  them 
and  the  Volsdan  mountains.  (Strab.  v.  p.  237.) 
This  route  wss  in  many  respects  more  conve- 
nient than  the  proper  Via  Latina,  as  it  avtnded  the 
ascent  and  descent  of  the  Alban  hills;  and  hence  it 
appears  to  have  become,  in  the  later  ages  of  the  Em- 
pire, the  more  frequented  road  of  the  two;  so  that  tha- 
Antooioe  Itinerary  gives  the  Via  Labicana  as  the 
regular  highroad  from  Rome  toBeneventum,and  after- 
wards gives  the  Via  Latina  as  falling  into  it.  (/(m. 
Ant.  pp.  304,  306.)  But  this  is  doddedly  opposed 
to  the  testimony  of  Strabo  (Ic),  and  the  nsage  of  the 
Augustan  age,  which  is  generally  followed  by  modem 
writers.  Hence  the  Via  Labicana  will  be  here 
givm  only  as  far  as  the  point  where  it  joins  the 
Latina. 

The  stations  set  down  in  the  Antonine  Itineraiy 
are  merely— 

From  Borne  to  Ad  Qaintanas    -    -    zv.  M.  p. 
Ad  Pictas     -     -    -    x. 

The  Tabula  subdivides  the  latter  stage  into  two; 
vis..  Ad  Statnas,  iii.  M.  P.,  and  thence  to  Ad  Pictaa, 
vii. ;  thus  couSrming  the  distance  in  the  Itineraij. 
The  station  Ad  Quintanas  wss  undoubtedly  sitnatad 
at  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  which  stands  the  village  cf 
La  Cohmia,  occupying  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Labicuh.  The  line  of  the  ancient  road  from  Borne 
thither  followed  nearly  the  same  oonrse,  though  with 
fewer  windings,  as  the  modem  road  to  Palutrma 
and  Vahnontime.  It  is  described  in  the  artida 
Labicch.  [£.  H.  B.] 

VIA  LATINA  (4  Aaru^  Mdt)  was  one  of  the 
principal  of  the  numerous  highroads  that  issued  from 
the  gates  of  Rome,  and  probably  one  of  the  most  an- 
cient of  them.  Hence  we  have  no  account  of  the  time 
of  its  oonstmction,  and  it  was  doubtless  long  in  nsa 
as  a  means  of  communication  before  it  was  paved 
and  converted  into  a  regular  highroad.  Some  road 
or  other  must  always  have  e^ted  between  Rome 
and  Tnsculnm ;  while  again  beyoud  the  Alban  hills 
the  valley  of.  the  Seueo  (Trerus)  is  one  of  the 
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oatiini]  film  of  MmmiuiiaaUao  that  most  hare  been 
in  OM  from  th«  earliest  timei.  Bat  it  ia  not  pro- 
liable  that  the  line  of  the  Vi»  Latina  was  completed 
aa  a  regnlar  road  till  after  the  complete  reduction 
of  both  the  Latins  and  Volseians  nnder  tin  Soman 
anthoritx.  It  ia  true  tliat  Lir;  speaks  of  the  Via 
Latina  as  if  it  alreadj  existed  m  the  tinw  of  Coiio- 
lanos  (iL  39%  bnt  be  in  fact  nsee  the  name  an\j  as 
•  geograpbioil  descriplion,  both  in  this  passage  and 
again  in  the  tustor;  b.  a  296,  when  he  speaks  of 
Interamna  as  a  colon;  "  qnae  via  Latina  est"  (z.  36). 
Neither  passage  aSurds  any  proof  that  the  road  was 
tlien  in  existence  ;thaagh  there  is  no  doubt  that  there 
was  already  a  way  or  line  of  comraunioation.  The 
course  of  the  Via  Latina  is,  indeed,  more  natnral  for 
such  a  line  of  way  than  that  of  the  more  celebrated 
Via  Appia,  and  most  bare  offered  less  djfficultiea 
beffan  tiie  constmetion  of  an  artificial  road.  Mar 
did  it  preaeot  any  such  formidable  passes  in  a  miU- 
tai7  point  of  riew  as  that  of  Lantulae  on  the  Ap- 
nian  Way,  for  which  reason  it  was  the  route  chosen 
both  by  Pyrrhns  when  be  advanoed  towards  Borne 
in  B.  o.  280,  and  by  Hannibal  m  b.  o.  211. 
(LiT.  xxTL  8,  9.)  On  tlw  latter  occasioo  tlio  Car- 
thaginian general  seems  certainly  to  have  followed 
the  tme  ^  Latina  across  Mount  Algidus  and  by 
Tuscnlam  (Lir.  L  e.)  ;  Pyrrhns,  on  the  contrary, 
tomed  aside  baca  it  as  he  approached  PraeiMste, 
which  was  the  farthest  poiot  that  be  reaobed  in  liis 
adranoe  towards  Borne. 

Whaterer  may  have  been  the  date  of  Uw  coostmc- 
tioo  of  the  Via  Latina,  it  is  certain  that  long  before 
the  close  of  the  Bspublic  it  was  one  of  the  best 
known  and  most  frequented  bighwayi  in  Italy. 
Strabo  speaics  of  it  as  one  of  the  most  important  of 
the  many  roads  tliat  issued  from  the  gates  of  Rome 
(t.  p.  237X  and  takes  it  as  one  of  the  leading  and 
most  fiimiliarjinee  of  demarcation  in  describing  the 
dties  of  Latinm.  (76.)  It  was,  however,  in  one 
respect  very  inferior  to  its  Dslgbbonr  the  Via  Appia, 
that  it  was  not  capable,af  any  considerable  extension, 
bnt  terminated  at  Casilinum,  where  it  joined  the 
Via  Appia.  (Stiab.  L  e.)  There  was,  indeed,  a 
branch  road  that  was  eontinned  fhxn  Teanum  by 
Allifse  end  Telesia  to  Beneventum ;  but  though  this 
ii  given  in  the  Itineraries  in  connection  with  the  Via 
L^na  (/<m.  Ant  pp.  122,  304),  it  certainly  was 
not  generally  considered  as  forming  a  part  of  that 
road,  and  was  merely  a  cross  line  fimn  it  to  the 
Appian.  On  the  other  band,  the  main  line  of  the 
Via  Latina,  which  descended  the  valley  of  the  Saceo, 
noeived  on  its  way  the  two  subordinate  lines  of  road 
called  the  Via  Labicaha  and  Via  PRAKHEsrnaA, 
which  issued  from  Bome  by  a  different  -  gate,  but 
both  ultimately  joined  the  Via  Latina,  and  became 
merged  in  it.  (Strab.  L  e.)  Such  at  least  is  Strabo's 
statement,  and  doubtless  was  the  ordinaiy  view  of 
the  case  in  his  time.  But  it  would  seem  as  if  at  a 
later  period  the  Via  Labicana  came  to  be  the  more 
frequented  road  of  the  two,  so  tluit  the  Antonine 
Itinerary  represents  the  Via  Latins  as  joining  the 
Labicana,  instead  of  the  oonvetae.  (/(m.  AM.  p. 
80«.) 

The  stations,  aa  given  in  the  Itinerary  jnst  cited, 
are  as  follow  :— 

Ad  Decimum      -         -        -    x.      H.  P. 
Boboraria  -         -        -        -    iii.  (vi.) 
Ad  Pictas .        •        -        •    xvii. 
Compitom  Anagninnm         -    xv.  ■ 

Ferentinom  (^Fermtmo)       -    viii, 
Fnuiuo  (/'^roiMoiw)    •        •    viL 
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Fregellannm  {Cqirtmo)       -    xiv.    M.r. 
Fabiateria  (&   Giavamd  M 

Cmieo)  ...    \\\. 

Aqninnm  (^Aqumo)     -        -    viiL 
Caainnm  (5.  Genuna)        -     vii 
Teannm  (TVono)         •        •     xxvii. 
Gales  (CoM)      .        .        .    vi 
Casilinum  (Ct^wiia)    •        -    vii. 
Capoa  {Sta  Maria)     -        •     iiL 
(The  four  last  stages   are  supplied   fiani    tlw 
Tabula.     The  Antonine  Itinerary  gives   onlj  the 
branch  of  the  road  that  led,  as  above  notaaad,  to 
Beoeventnm.) 

It  will  be  obserred  that,  in  its  caurse, 
as  above  set  down,  from  Bome  to  Ferentinnui, 
the  Via  Latina  did  not  pass  throng  any  town  al 
impcctance,  tlie  statioas  given  being  mere  Mnta- 
tiooes,  or  places  for  changing  hcnea.  But,  <■> 
account  of  the  importance  of  this  line  «f  nad,  it 
will  be  neceasaiy  to  describe  it  somewhat  inac«  in 
deUil. 

The  Via  Latina  issued  from  the  Porta  Capena  to- 
getlier  wiA  the  Via  Appia.     It  was  not  till  aboot 
half-way  between   that  gate  and  the  later  Porta 
Appia  {Porta  (U  S.  Sebattiaiuy,  that  the  two  sepa. 
rated,  iaA  tlie  Via  Latina  punned  its  own  coane 
through  the  gate  in  the  walls  of  AureUan  that  de- 
rived &an  it  the  naine  of  Porta  Latina.     From  tlw 
gate  (now  long  closed)  to  a  pmnt  2  miles  from  the 
Porta  Latina,  where  it  crosses  the  modem  road  from 
Bome  to  AOmta,  tlie  Ime  of  the  andeDt  road  may  be 
readily  traced  by  portions  of  the  pavement,  and  rains 
of  >epulchree,with  which  the  Latin  Way,  as  well  aatbe 
Flaminian  and  Appian  ( Juv.  Sat  i.  1 7 1 ),  was  boidered. 
From  that  point  the  road  nuy  be  seen  proceeding  in  a 
pertecilystFsigfat  line,  which  is  marked  fhm  distance 
to  distance  by  tombs  and  other  ruins,  to  the  fnot  <f 
the  Tusculan  hills.     The  only  one  of  these  rmns 
which  deseires  any  notice  is  that  commonly  called 
the  temple  of  Fortuna  Muliebris,  which  is  in  reality 
a  aepuldire  of  imperial  times.     About  9  miles  from 
the  Porta  Capena  ia  a  fiirm  or  hamlet  called  ifor- 
reno,  near  which  are  the  extensive  remaii2s  of  a 
Boman  villa,  supposed  to  be  that  of  Lucnllus;  sod 
about  a  mile  farther  must  be  placed  the  atation  Ad 
Decimum,  the  10  miles  being  undoubtedly  reckoned 
from  the  Parts  Capena.    AlmoBt  immediately  from 
this  point  began  the  ascent  of  the  Tusculan  faiUa:  the 
road  still  preserved  nearly  its  former  diRctloo,  leav- 
ing GroUa  Ferrata  on  the  right,  and  the  citade]  d 
Tusculum  on  the  kft;  it  then  passed,  as  it  is  de- 
scribed by  Strabo  (v.  p.  237),  between  Tuscnlnm 
and  the  Alban  Mount,  foUowing  the  line  of  a  de^ 
valley  or  depression  between  them,  till  it  reached  the 
foot  of  Monnt  Algidns,  and,  passing  thioagfa  a  kind 
of  notch  in  the  ridge  of  that  mountain,  at  a  {daoe  now 
called  La  Cava,  descended  to  the  statioo  Ad  Pictas 
in  the  plain  below.     The  course  of  the  ancient  road 
may  be  distinctly  traced  by  remains  of  the  pave- 
ment still  visible  at  intervals  ;  the  second  station, 
Boboraria  (if  the  distance  of  six  milee  given  in 
some  MSS.  be    correct),    must   have  atood    nnr 
the  ruins  of  a  mediaeval  castle  called  ifolara. 
Tbenoe  to    Ad  Pictas  the   distance  is    stated  st 
17  miles,  which  is  certainly  greatly  above  the  truth. 
It  was  at  this  station  that  the  Via  TJthi^.^^l^B  joined 
the  Latina;  and  from  this  drcumstanoe,  oompared 
with    the    distances  given   thence  to  Ferentiuimi, 
we  may  place  the  site  of  Ad  Pictas  scmswbere  near 
tha  0$feria  di  tfetza  Selm,  about  10  miles  b^ond 
Boboniia     Stiabo  calls  it  210  ^adia  26}  miles) 
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firom  Bonn,  bat  it  is  not  dear  whetlier  h«  meunred 
the  dintance  by  the  Via  Latina  or  the  Labicana  (t. 
Jk  237).  The  actual  distance  of  Ferentinum  (con- 
cerning whidi  then  ta  no  doabt)  from  Bame  a  49 
miles;  and  the  Compitom  Anagninom  ia  correctly 
]daced  8  miles  nearer  the  city,  which  would  exactly 
agree  with  the  point  on  the  present  highroad  where 
the  branch  to  Anagnia  still  tnms  off.  Both  the 
Itineraiy  and  the  Tabula  place  Ad  Pictas  15  miles 
from  the  Compitnm  Anagninom,  and  this  distance 
would  fix  it  10  miles  from  Boboraria,or  26  from  Rome, 
thus  agreeing  closely  with  the  statement  of  Strabo. 
We  may,  therefore,  feel  sore  that  the  position  abore 
■ssigned  to  Ad  Pictas,  a  point  of  importance,  as  that 
wbwe  the  two  reads  joined,  is  at  least  approximately 
oorrect. 

The  next  stations  admit  of  no  doabt,  and  the  dis- 
taoccs  are  correct.  It  was  at  the  Compitnm  Aoag- 
ninam,  15  miles  beyond  Ad  Pictas,  that  the  Via 
Pneneatina  joned  the  Latina,  which  was  carried 
thence  down  the  valley  of  the  Sacco,  nearly  in 
the  line  of  the  present  highroad,  by  Ferentinam  and 
Frosino,  both  of  which  still  retain  their  ancient 
names,  to  Fregellanmn  (Ceproao)  on  the  Liris, 
whence  it  tamed  S.  to  Fabiateria  Nova  (the 
rains  of  which  are  still  visible  at  S.  OioKmni  m 
Carieo\  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Liris.  Here  it 
crossed  that  river  by  a  bridge,  of  which  the  nihis 
are  still  extant,  whence  the  coane  of  the  ancient 
Toad  may  be  traced  without  difficnlty  through  Aqai- 
nam,  Casinum,  Teannm,  and  Cales  to  Casilinum 
on  the  Voltomos,  where  it  fell  into  the  Via  Appia. 
Portions  of  the  ancient  pavement,  sepalchres,  and 
other  roios  mark  the  line  of  the  andent  Way  through- 
oat  the  latter  part  of  its  course.  At  a  station 
given  in  the  Tabula  under  the  name  of  Ad  Flexom 
(9  miles  firom  Casinum)  a  branch  road  tamed  off 
to  Venafirom,  whence  it  ascended  the  valley  of 
the  Voltomos  to  Aeeemia,  and  thence  into  the 
heart  of  Sanmiom.  The  Antonine  Itinerary  repre- 
sents the  Via  Latina  as  following  this  cross-road, 
and  making  a  bend  roond  by  Venafmm,  but  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  regular  highroad  proceeded 
direct  to  Teanom.  The  remains  of  the  andent  road 
may  be  distinctly  traced,  proceeding  from  Teannm 
nearly  due  N.  throngh  Cajanello  and  Tora  to  S. 
J'ietro  HI  Fine,  whi(£  was  probably  the  site  of  the 
station  Ad  Fleium.  This  would  be  18  miles  finm 
Teannm.  The  Tabula  gives  the  distance  as  viii., 
for  which  there  is  no  doubt  we  should  read  xviii. 

The  branch  of  the  Via  Latina,  ahvady  alluded  to, 
which  was  carried  to  Beneventum,  quitted  the  main 
road  at  Teanom,  crossed  the  Valturuus  to  Allifae, 
and  thence  was  carried  np  the  valley  uf  the  Calor 
by  Telesia  to  Beneventum.  The  distances  are  thns 
given  in  the  Antonine  Itinerary  (p^  304): — 

Teanom  to  Allifiw  (Altfe)      -        -    xviL  ILP. 
Telesia  (Telae)    -        -    ZZT. 
Benaventnm  -        -    xviL 

(The  first  part  of  the  Via  Latina  firom  Rome  to 
the  valley  of  the  Liris  is  examined  and  discussed  in 
detail  by  Westphal,  Som.  Kamp.  pp.  78 — 97 ;  and 
Nibby,  ViedegliAntichi,ff.  110— 119.)  rE.H.B.] 

VIA  LAUKENTINA.     [Laubbhtum.] 

VIA  NOMENTANA.     [Nombntdm.] 

VIA  OSTIENSIS,  was,  as  its  name  imports,  the 
toad  leading  from  Borne  to  Ostia,  which  most  na- 
turally hare  been  an  extremdy  freqaented  route  when 
the  dty  waa  at  the  hdgbt  of  its  prosperity.  It  fol- 
lowed in  its  general  direction  the  left  bank  of  the 
Tiber,  bnt  cutting  off  the  more  oooaidsiabU  bends 
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and  windings  of  the  river.  It  issued  firom  the  Porta 
Ostienais,  now  called  the  Porta  S.  Paolo,  from  the 
celebrated  basilica  of  St.  Paul,  about  H  mile  oat- 
side  the  gate,  and  situated  oa  the  line  of  the  ancient 
nad.  Three  mika  firom  Rome  it  passed  throngh  a 
vilhge,  or  snborb,  known  as  the  Vicus  Alexuidri 
(Ammian.  xvii.  4.  §  14):  it  was  at  this  point  that 
the  Via  Lanrentina  strock  off  direct  to  Lanrentnm, 
16  miles  distant  from  Rome  [Laubehtuii];  while 
the  Via  Ostieosis,  taming  a  little  to  the  right,  pur- 
sued thenceforth  nearly  a  straight  course  all  the  way 
to  Ostia.  On  this  line,  1 1  miles  from  Rome,  is  the 
Otteria  <S  Mala  Fede,  where  a  road  branches  off  to 
PoreiglioKO,  which  nndoabtedly  follows  the  same 
line  as  that  mentioned  by  the  younger  Pliny,  by 
which  his  Lanrmtine  villa  could  be  approached  as 
conveniently  as  by  the  Via  Lanrentina.  (Plin.  Ep. 
ii.  17.)  Five  miles  farther  the  highroad  reached 
Ottia,  which  was  16  miles  from  Borne.  (/<m.  Ant. 
pw301.)    [Ostia].  [E.H.B.] 

VU  POPILLA    [Via  AfpU,  No.  5.] 

VIA  POBTUENSIS,  was  the  road  that  led  from 
Borne  to  the  Portos  Tngani,  or  the  new  port  of  the 
dty  constnded  under  the  Empire  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Tiber.  [OsrriA.]  The  name  could  not,  of  uoame, 
have  come  into  use  until  after  the  construction  of  this 
great  artificial  peat  to  repUce  the  natural  harbour  of 
Ostia,  and  is  only  finnd  in  the  enumeration  of  the 
Viae  in  the  Carioeum  Urbis  and  Kotitia  (pp.  28, 29, 
ed.  Preller).  But  the  line  of  the  ro^d  itself  may 
still  be  traced  witbont  difficulty.  It  issued  from  the 
Porta  Portuensis,  in  the  walls  of  Aurelian,  and  fol- 
lowed, with  little  deviation,  the  right  bank  of  the 
Tiber,  only  catting  off  the  minor  windings  of  that 
river.  The  Antonine  Itinerary  places  the  dty  of  Portus 
19  miles  fitsn  Borne  (p.  300);  bnt  this  is  certainly  a 
mistake,  the  real  distance  being  just  aboi)t  the  same 
as  that  of  Ostia,  or  16  miles.  (Nibby,  Dmtomi,  vol. 
ill  p^  624.)  From  Partus  a  road  was  carried  along  the 
coast  by  Fregenae  (9  miles)  to  Alsium  (9  miles), 
where  it  joi^  the  Via  Ai'keua.  (/<m.  Ant. 
p.  300.)  [E.  H.B.] 

VIA  POSTUUIA,  was,  as  we  learn  frcm  an  in- 
scription (Orell.  Inier.  3121),  the  proper  name  of 
the  road  that  crossed  the  Apennines  direct  from  Der- 
tona  to  Genua.  Bnt  it  appears  to  have  fiUlen  into 
disuse ;  at  least  we  do  not  find  it  mentioned  by  any 
ancient  writer,  and  the  road  itself  is  indnded  by  the 
Itineraries  under  the  general  name  of  the  Via  Au- 
rdia.  It  has  therefore  been  considered  more  conve- 
nient to  describe  it  in  that  article.        [£.£.  B.] 

VIA  PBAENESTINA  (i>  UfavtvTU'ii  6S6i, 
Strab.),  was  the  name  of  one  of  the  highroads  that 
issued  firom  the  Porta  Eaqnilina  at  Some,  and  led  (as 
its  name  implies)  direct  to  Praeneste.  The  period 
of  its  construction  is  unknown ;  but  it  is  evident  that 
there  must  have  been  from  a  very  early  period  a 
highway,  or  line  of  communication  from  Borne  to 
Pneneste,  long  before  theia  was  a  regular  paved 
road,  such  as  the  Via  Fraenestina  ultimately  b«ame. 
The  first  part  of  it  mdeed,  as  &r  as  the  city  of  Gabii, 
IS  miles  ftom  Bome,  was  originally  known  as  the  Via 
Gabiha,  a  name  which  is  used  by  Livy  in  the  history 
of  the  early  ages  of  the  Bepublio  (Liv.  iL  11),  bnt 
would  seem  to  have  afterwards  fallen  into  disuse, 
so  that  both  Strabo  and  the  Itineraries  give  the 
name  of  Via  Fraenestina  to  the  whole  line.  (Stnib. 
V.  f.  238;  Itm.  AnL  p.  302.)  In  the  latter  period 
of  the  Republic,  indeed,  Gabii  had  fallen  very 
much  into  decay,  while  Praeneste  was  still  an 
important  and  flooziahlog  U)Wii«  which  will  suf* 
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lldantlj  toooont  for  the  om  iqipdlation  hxtiag  ha- 
oome  merged  in  the  other.  A  continiMtion  of  the 
Mune  nwd,  which  vas  ileo  indoded  under  the  name 
<f  the  Via  Praenestiiia,  me  carried  ftxm  the  foot 
of  the  hill  at  Praeneete,  thnnifffa  the  eabjaoant 
ptain,  till  it  foil  into  the  Via  Latma,  just  Mam 
Anagnia. 

llestatiaiii  oo  it  mantiooedin  the  Antanne  Itine- 
nrf  (p.SOS)aie: — 

Ron  Borne  to  Oaba       ....    ziLiLr. 
Praeneete       .    .    .    xi. 
Sub  Anagnia       •    -    zxit. 

The  Tabula  f^hree  the  eame  diataoeea  aa  ftr  aa 
PrMneete,  which  are  rtrj  nearlj  correct.  Strabo 
nckooe  it  100  etadia  (12|  milea)  inin  Borne  to 
GaUi,  and  the  aune  distance  thence  to  Praeneete. 
The  oontinnation  {rom  Praeneete  to  Sob  Anagnia  is 
given  only  in  the  Antonine  Itinerarj,  bat  the  dis- 
tance a  orerstatad;  it  doee  sot  reallj  exceed  18 
milee. 

The  Via  Praeneetina  iasned  from  the  Porta  Esqni- 
lina  at  Rome,  tofcether  with  the  Via  Labicana  (Str&b. 
T.  p.  S37)  :  it  passed  throogh  the  Porta  Praeneetina 
in  the  later  circuit  of  the  walls,  now  called  Porta 
Maggiart)  and  separated  from  the  Via  Labicana  im- 
mediately afterwards,  striking  off  in  a  nearly  direct 
line  toimrds  QabiL  Abont  3  milee  irom  Rome  it 
passed  the  imperial  villa  of  the  Gordisns,  the  mag- 
nificence of  which  is  extolled  by  Julias  Capitolinos 
((rontton.  3S),  and  is  still  in  some  degree  atteeted 
hj  the  impoeinf;  and  pictoreaque  ruins  at  a  spot 
called  Tom  da  ScUan.  (NibbjTi  Dmtorm,  vol.  iiL 
pp.  707 — 710.)  Nine  miles  fiorn  Borne  the  mad 
is  carried  over  the  valley  of  a  email  stream  by  a 
viaduct  of  the  moat  massive  conetmction,  still  known 
as  the  PatU  di  Nona:  and  3  milee  brther  it 
paasee  the  still  existing  mins  of  the  city  of  GabiL 
Thence  to  Praeneete  tbe  line  of  the  road  was  not 
so  direct  :  this  part  of  the  Caimpagna  being  in- 
tersected by  deep  gulliee  and  ravines,  which  necessi- 
tated some  deviations  from  the  straight  line.  Tbe 
nad  is  however  clearly  marked,  and  in  many 
place*  retains  its  ancient  pavement  of  basaltic  lava, 
it  is  carried  nearly  straight  as  far  as  a  point  about  S 
milee  beyond  Gabii,  where  it  passes  through  a  deep 
cutting  in  tbe  tufo  rock,  which  has  given  to  the  spot 
tbe  name  of  CavamotUe  :  shortly  afterwards  it  tnms 
abruptly  to  the  right,  leaving  the  village  of  GaOicano 
(the  probable  site  of  Pedum)  en  the  left,  and 
thence  follows  the  line  of  a  long  narrow  ridge  be- 
tween two  ravines,  till  it  approachec  the  city  of 
Praeneete.  The  highroad  donbtlees  passed  only 
through  tbe  lower  part  of  that  city.  Portions  of  the 
ancient  pavsnent  may  be  seen  shortly  after  quitting 
tbe  southern  gate  (^Porla  del  Soh),  aod  show  that 
the  old  road  followed  the  same  direction  as  the 
modem  one,  which  leads  through  Can  and  iVittmo, 
to  an  inn  (m  the  highroad  below  Anagm,  apparently 
on  the  very  same  site  as  the  station  Sub  Anagnia 
(or  Compitnm  Anagninum,  as  it  is  called  in  another 
route)  of  the  Itinerary. 

(Westphal,  Ron.  Kang).  pp.  97—107;  Nibby, 
Dmiomi  di  Roma,  pp.  635—630.)      [E.  H.  B.] 

VIA  SALARIA  (4  SoAap/a  6S6s,  Strab.),  one  of 
the  most  ancient  and  well-known  of  the  highroads 
of  Italy,  which  led  from  Rome  up  tbe  valley  of  tbe 
Tiber,  and  through  tbe  land  of  the  Sabines  to  Beats, 
and  thence  acnes  the  Apennines  into  Picenam, 
and  to  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic.  We  have  no 
account  of  the  period  of  its  construction  as  a  regular 
load,  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  was  a  fre- 
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quanted  route  of  eammnnieatian  long  befbn  it  was 
laid  down  as  a  regular  highway  :  and  the  traditJon 
that  its  name  was  derived  bom  its  being  naed   by 
the  Sabines  to  carry  into  their  own   conntij   the 
salt  diat  they  obtained  from  the  Boman  salt-woria 
at  tbe  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  in  itself  seems  to  point 
to  an  earty  age.    (Fesb  a.  e.  Solaria.')     It  waa 
indeed,  with  tia  exceptico  of  the  Via  Latina,  tli* 
only  one  of  the  great  Roman  highways,  the  ntnM 
of  which  was  not  derived  fnm  that  of  Its  first 
oooatmetar.     But  it  cannot  be  inferred  ftum  tbe  ez- 
preaaiooa  of  Livy  that  the  battle  of  the  Allia  was 
{anght"  ad  undecimnm  lafBdem,"  and  that  tbe  G«ib 
on  a  snbeeqoent  occasion  encamped  "ad  tertiam 
lapidem  via  Salaiia  trans  pontem  Anienis  *  (Lir.  t. 
37,  viL  9),  that  the  regnlar  road  was  then  in  ez- 
isteoee,  thcngh  tiiare  is  no  doubt  that  there  was  a 
much  frequented  line  of  communication  with  the  land 
of  the  Sabines.     We  learn  from  the  latter  passBg<B 
that  a  bridge  had  been  already  constnicted  arm  the 
Anio  ;  and  it  ia  probaUe  that  the  Via  Salaria  was 
constmoted  in  the  first  instance  only  as  &r  aa  Reata, 
and  was  not  carried  acnes  the  moontains  till  long 
afterwards.     Even  in  the  time  of  Stnbo  there  is  no 
evidence  that  it  reached  to  the  Adriatic  :    that 
author  speaks  of  it  merely  as  extending  through  the 
Und  of  the  Sabines,  but  as  not  of  great  extent  (ob 
woXXii  oiaa,  Stiab.  t.  p.  228),  which  renders  it 
improbable  that  it  had  then   been  carried  to  the 
Upper  Sea.     But  the  Itineraries  give  the  name  of 
Salaria  to  the  whole  Kne  of  road  from  Rome  to 
Castrum  Tmentinnm  on  the  Adriatic,  and  thence 
to  Adria. 

The  Salarian  Way  issued  from  the  Porta  Colliaa 
of  the  ancient  city  together  with  the  Via  Nomentaia 
(Strab.  L  c;  Fest.  «.  v.  Salariay,  but  they  di- 
verged mmiediately  afterwards,  so  that  the  one 
quitted  the  outer  dreoit  of  the  dty  (as  bounded 
by  the  walls  of  Aurelian)  through  the  Porta 
Sahuria,  the  other  through  the  Porta  Nomenlana. 
Between  3  and  3  miles  from  Rome  the  Via  Salaria 
crossed  the  Anio  by  a  bridge,  called  the  Pona 
SaUrins,  which  was  the  scene  of  the  memofable 
combat  of  Manlins  Torquatus  with  the  GanL 
(Liv.  vii.  9.)  Tbe  present  bridge  is  ancient,  though 
not  strictly  of  Roman  date,  having  beoi  constructed 
by  Naraes,  to  replace  tbe  more  ancient  me  which 
was  destroyed  by  Totila.  On  a  hill  to  the  kft  of 
the  road,  just  bdbre  it  descends  to  the  river,  is  the 
site  of  the  andent  dty  of  Astkuxak,  and  a  bin  to 
tbe  right  of  the  rood  immediatdy  after  croesing  tbe 
river  is  worthy  of  notice,  as  the  spot  where  the 
Gauls  encamped  in  B.  o.  361  (Liv.  L  c),  and 
where  Hannibal  pitched  his  camp  when  he  rode 
up  to  reconndtie  the  walls  of  Rome.  (Id.  xzvi 
10.)  Between  5  and  6  miles  from  Rome,  aftoc 
passing  the  Villa  Spada,  the  road  passea  close  to 
Catlel  Giubileo,  a  fortress  of  the  middle  agea,  which 
serves  to  mark  the  site  of  ttie  «uci«it  Pidbhae. 
From  this  pdnt  the  road  is  carried  through  the  knr 
grounds  near  the  Tiber,  skirting  the  foot  tt  the 
Crustomian  bills,  which  border  it  on  the  right. 
Several  small  streams  descend  from  these  hills,  and, 
after  croeeing  the  road,  discbarge  themsdres  into  the 
Tiber  ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  one  of  theae 
is  tbe  far-fiuned  Allia,  though  vrfaieh  of  them  is  en- 
titled to  chum  that  celebrated  appellation  ia  still  a 
very  dispnted  pdnt  [Alua.]  The  road  oontinaed 
to  follow  the  valley  of  the  Tiber  till,  after  pasnng 
Monte  RoUmdo,  it  turned  inland  to  &etum,  tbe  ale 
of  which  is  probably  to  be  fixed  ai  Grotta  Marmsa 
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and  Is  marked  tn  the  Itiiieraries  u  18  miln  fSram 
Borne.  Here  the  Via  Homentaos  again  fell  into 
the  Salaria.  (Strab.  t.  p.  228.)  Hence  to  Beate 
the  latter  road  trarersed  a  hill;  oonntry,  bnt  of  no 
great  interest,  foUoving  nearly  the  same  line  as 
the  modeni  road  from  Rome  to  Jtieli.  The  interme- 
diate station  of  Ad  Movas  or  Wiaii  Noms,  ss  it  is 
called  in  the  Antonine  Itinerary  is  still  marked  bj 
ruins  near  the  Otteria  Nwna,  32  miles  from  Rome, 
and  16  from  Rieti.  Here  an  old  cfanreh  still  bore  at 
a  late  period  the  name  of  Yioo  Nwmo. 

The  stations  on  the  original  Via  Salaria,  fVom 
Rome  to  Reate,  are  comctly  given,  and  can  clearly 
be  identified. 
Froin  Rome  to 

Eretnm  (ffroKa  .Varosai)         -    Tm.n.r. 

Vicos  Novus  {Oit.  Nwna)         -    air. 

Reate  (Aw(i)  ....  xri. 
From  Reate  the  Via  Salaria  (or  the  eontinnation 
of  it  as  given  in  the  Itineraries)  proceeded  nearly 
due  E.  by  Cntiliae,  which  is  identified  by  its  cele- 
brated lake,  or  rather  mineral  springs,  to  Interocrea 
(^Antrodoco),  situated  at  the  jnnetioD  <t  two  oatoral 
passes  or  lines  of  oommnnication  through  the  central 
Apennines.  The  one  of  these  leads  from  Interocrea 
to  Amitemam,  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Atemns, 
and  was  followed  by  a  cross-road  given  in  the  Tabula, 
but  of  which  both  the  stations  and  the  distances  are 
extremely  confused  :  the  other,  which  is  the  main 
valley  of  the  Velinus,  and  bears  nearly  doe  N.,  was 
ascended  by  the  Vis  Salaria  as  far  as  Falacrinam, 
16  miles  from  Inierocrea,  and  near  the  sources  of 
the  Velinns.  Thence  that  road  crossed  the  ridge 
of  the  Apennines  and  descended  into  the  valley  of  the 
Tronto  (Truentns),  which  river  it  followed  to  its 
monthat  Castram  Tmontinimi,  passingon  the  way  by 
the  strongly  Ejtiiated  city  of  Ascolum  {AteoK).  The 
distances  on  this  line  of  route  are  thus  correctly 
given  in  the  Antonine  Itinerary  (p.  307): 
From  Reate  to 

Cutiliae  (near  Patemo)     -        -    viii,  m.  p. 

Interocrea  (^Antrodoco)      -        -    vi. 

Falaerinnm  (near  Cimta  SeaU)  -    xvi. 

Vicns  Badies    -         .         -         -     il. 

Ad  Centesimum*      .        •         -     z. 

Ascolum  (AtcoK)    -        -        -    ziL 

Castmm  Tmentinnm  .  -  zz. 
From  this  last  point  two  roads  branched  off,  the 
one  turning  M.,  and  proceeding  along  the  coast  of 
the  Adriatic  to  Ancona  ;  the  other  proceeding  S. 
along  the  same  coast  to  Castram  Novum  (near 
GitUia  Nuova),  and  thence  to  Adria  (^Atri),  The 
latter  branch  is  given  in  tlie  Itinerary  as  a  part  of 
the  Via  Salaria ;  but  it  is  clear  that  neither  of  them 
properly  belonged  tn  that  highway,  both  being  in 
fact  only  portions  of  the  long  line  of  road  which 
followed  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic  continuoosly  from 
Ancunato  Brandnsinm,  and  which  is  given  in  the  An- 
tonine Itinerary  in  connection  with  the  Via  Flaminia 
(/(ffl.  Ant.  pp.  313—316).    (The  course  of  the  Via 
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*  It  is  clear  fram  the  name  that  this  station  was 
distant  100  miles  from  Rome,  while  the  distances 
above  given  wotdd  make  np  only  97  miles  :  but  it 
is  Dncertain  at  what  precise  point  the  deficiency 
occurs.  The  Tabula  gives  9  miles  from  Beate  to 
Cutiliae,  and  7  thence  to  Interocrea  :  if  these  dis- 
tances be  adopted  the  result  is  99  miles,  leaving 
a  discrepancy  of  only  one  mile.  In  either  case  the 
approximation  is  sufficient  to  show  the  general  cor- 
rectness of  the  Itineraries. 


Salaria  is  examined,  and  the  distances  disctissed  in 
detail  by  D'AnviDe,  Analyt  Giogrcgphiqat  de  TttaUt 
pp.  163—169.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

VIA  SUBLACENSIS.  [Via  Valeria.J 
VIA  TIBERINA,  a  name  found  in  inscnptions, 
and  noticed  by  the  Notitia  and  Curiosnm  among  the 
roads  that  issued  from  the  gates  of  Rome,  was  in  all- 
probability  the  road  that  quitted  the  Via  Flaminia 
at  Saxa  Rubra,  and  followed  the  right  bank  of  the 
Tiber  tantil  it  njoined  the  Via  Flaminia,  between 
Aeqm  Vita  and  Borghetto.  The  ezistenee  of  such 
a  road  is  known  fimn  remains  of  it  still  visible ;  and 
it  is  the  only  one  to  which  the  name  of  Via  Tiberina 
can  well  be  applied.  (Weatphal,  Sim.  Kamp.  pp. 
134.  138.)  [E.  H.  B.1 

VIA  TIBDRTINA.  [Vu  Valbria.] 
VIA  TBAJANA.  [Via  Appia,  No.  4] 
VU  VALERIA  (4  OiaKtpia  Ms,  Strab.),  ana 
of  the  most  celebrated  and  important  of  the  Roman 
highways,  which  led  firom  Rome,  or,  more  strictly 
speaking,  from  Tibor,  to  the  lake  Fncinos  and  the 
land  of  the  Harsi,  and  thence  was  subsequently 
continued  to  the  Adriatic,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ater* 
nns.  The  period  of  its  constructiou  is  uncertain. 
It  has  indeed  been  frequently  supposed  to  have  de- 
rived its  name  from,  and  to  have  been  the  work  of, 
H.  Valerins  Mazimns,  who  was  censor  with  C.  Junius 
Bubulcus  in  B.  c.  307  ;  bnt  the  expression  of  Livy, 
that  the  two  constmcted  roads  "per  agns,"  would 
certainly  seem  to  refer  to  cross-roads  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Rome ;  and  it  is  very  improbable  that 
the  oonstmction  of  so  celebrated  a  highway  as  the 
Via  Valeria  should  not  have  been  more  distinctly 
stated.  (Lit.  iz.  43.)  The  Via  Valeria,  indeed, 
was  properly  only  a  continuation  of  the  Via  Tibnr- 
tina,  which  led  from  Rome  to  Tibnr ;  and  though 
the  Itineraries  include  the  w6ole  line  of  route  under 
the  name  of  the  Via  Valeria,  it  appears  that  the  dis- 
tinction was  still  kept  np  in  the  trnie  of  Strabo,  who 
distinctly  speaks  of  the  Valerian  Way  as  iegimmg 
from  Tibur,  and  leading  to  the  Marsi,  and  to 
Corfinimu,  the  metropolis  of  the  Peligni  (Strab.  t. 
p.  238).  The  ezpressions  of  the  geographer  wooM 
naturally  lead  us  to  conclude  that  the  Via  Valeria 
was  in  his  time  carried  as  a  regular  highway  as  far 
as  Corfininm ;  but  we  team  from  an  inscription,  that 
tliis  was  not  the  case,  and  that  the  regularly  con- 
stmcted road  stopped  short  at  Cerfennia,  at  the  foot 
of  the  Hons  Imens  or  Forca  di  Carwo,  a  steep  and 
difficult  pass,  over  which  the  highway  whs  not  carried 
till  the  reign  of  Claudius,  who  at  the  same  time  con- 
tinned  it  to  the  month  of  the  Atemus.  (Orell.  Inter. 
711.)  It  appears  that  the  portian  thus  added  at 
first  bora  the  name  of  the  Via  CUudia  Valeria  (/nscr. 
{.  c);  bnt  the  distinction  was  soon  lost  sight  of,  and 
the  whole  line  of  route  from  Rome  to  the  Adriatic 
was  commonly  known  as  the  Via  Valeria,  (/tm, 
ArU.  p.  308.)  It  will  be  convenient  here  to  adopt 
the  same  usage,  and  consider  the  whole  conrse  of  the 
road  under  one  bead. 

The  Via  Tiburtina,  as  the  road  firam  Rome  to 
T^bur  wss  properly  called,  must  undoubtedly  have 
been  of  very  ancient  origin.  There  must  indeed 
have  existed  from  the  earliest  ages  of  Rome  a  fre- 
quented highway  or  communication  between  the  two 
cities;  but  we  are  wholly  ignorant  as  to  the  time 
when  a  regnlarly  made  road,  with  its  solid  pavement 
and  all  the  other  accessories  of  a  Roman  via,  wss  con- 
stmcted from  the  one  city  to  the  other.  The  road  as 
it  existed  in  the  time  of  the  Roman  Empre  may  be 
distinctly  traced  by  portions  still  remaining  of  the 
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jaTaneot,  or  b;  aapalohns  and  fragiiMiits  of  m- 
oiant  buildings,  bo  that  no  doubt  emn  exist  u  to  ita 
predM  ooone.  It  qoittad  the  original  citj  b;  tbe 
Porta  Eaqoilina,  paused  thitngh  the  Porta  Tiboitina 
(now  Porta  &  Lormuo)  in  the  walls  <^  Anralian,  and 
tiien  proceedad  nearl;  in  a  straight  line  to  the  Anio, 
which  it  croaaed  bj  a  bridge  about  4  milee  firom 
Boom.  This  bridge,  now  called  the  Pimte  Mammolo, 
ia  ia  ita  present  state  the  work  of  Narses,  hanng 
baeo  restoced  at  the  same  time  as  those  on  the 
Via  Salarit  and  Nomentana,  after  their  destruction 
bj  Totila,  A.  D.  549.  From  this  bridge  the  ancient 
road  followed  Tery  nearly  the  same  line  as  the 
modem  one  as  far  as  the  Logo  di  Tariaro,  a  small 
lake  or  pool  of  sulphureous  waters,  simiUr  in  charac- 
ter to  the  more  considerable  pool  called  the  SoyiUara 
or  Aquae  Albulae,  about  S  miles  farther  on,  and  a 
mile  to  the  left  of  the  highroad.  Leaving  tbia  on 
the  Mt,  the  Via  Tiburtina  proceeded  almost  perfectly 
atraight  to  the  FoHle  Ltumo,  at  the  foot  of  the  hiU 
of  TieoH,  where  it  reeroesed  the  Anio.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  this  bridge  ntains  its  ancient  name 
of  Poos  Lucanus,  though  this  is  not  mentioaed  by 
any  ancient  author ;  but  the  origin  of  the  name  is 
erident  bam  the  masaire  sepulchre  of  the  Plantian 
fiunily  (a  structure  not  unlike  the  celebrated  tomb 
of  Cascilia  Metella  on  the  Ap|»an  Way),  which  stands 
eloae  to  the  bridge,  and  which  was  constructed  by  II 
Plantins  Lucanus,  who  was  censor  together  with  Tibe- 
rius in  the  reign  of  Augustus.  From  the  inscription 
on  an  ancient  milestone  it  sppean  that  this  part  of  the 
toad  was  constructed  by  him  at  the  same  time;  audit 
is  probable  that  the  original  Via  Tiburtina  was  car- 
ried fiom  the  I^ago  tU  Tmiaro  in  a  difierent  dirac- 
tioo,  bearing  away  more  to  the  left,  so  as  to  leave 
the  Aqua*  Albulae  on  the  right ;  while  the  road 
oonatructed  by  Plantins,  lik*  the  modem  highroad, 
passed  between  that  lake  and  Tibnr.  The  14th 
milestone  was  found  near  the  spot  where  the  road 
crosses  the  artificial  channel  that  caniee  off  the 
waters  of  the  Uke.  From  the  Pimie  Lwxmo  the 
ancient  road  aaoended  the  hill  of  Tibur  by  a  very 
steep  and  straight  ascent,  paaaing  through  or  undnr 

•  portion  of  the  vaulted  SDbstructiaas  of  the  so-called 
villa  of  Maeoenaa.    [Tibur.] 

The  Itineraries  all  agree  in  stating  the  distance  of 
Tibur  from  Borne  at  SO  miles ;  but  it  in  reality  little 
exceeds  18  by  the  direct  road,  which  crossed  the 
Pouts  Imoom,  as  above  described.  The  Tabnb 
gives  the  Aquae  Albulae  as  an  intermediate  statioo, 
but  placea  it  16  M.  P.  from  Borne,  though  the  true 
diatance  is  only  14. 

from  Tibur  the  Via  Valeria  ascended  the  valley 
of  the  Anio,  passing  by  the  town  of  Varia  (  rwoporo), 
8  miles  from  Tibur,  to  a  point  marked  by  an  inn, 
now  called  Osferia  Ferrata,  5  miles  beyond  Vico- 
turo  and  13  from  Tvnli.  This  point,  where  the 
Anio  makes  a  sudden  bend,  is  tvidently  the  site  of 
the  station  Ad    Lamnas  of  the   Tabula,    whence 

•  side  road  struck  off  to  the  right,  ascending  the 
upper  valley  of  the  Anio  to  Snblaqueum  (Suiiaoa), 
whence  the  road  derived  the  name  of  Vu  SuBijt- 
CBHSis,  by  which  it  is  mentioned  by  Frontinus  (ds 
SqtundMct.  15).  The  road  is  given  in  the  Tabula, 
but  in  so  oonfnsed  a  manner  that  it  is  impossible  to 
make  it  oat  Sublaqnenm  was  in  reality  48  miles 
from  Boms  by  this  route,  or  28  from  Tibnr. 

The  Via  Valeria,  on  the  other  hand,  tamed  to  the 
left  at  the  OOeria  Ferrata,  and  crossed  the  hills  to 
Caiseoli,  the  ruins  of  which  are  still  visible  at  some 
distance  naaisr  Bome  than  the  modoru  village  of 


VU  VALEBIA. 
CartetL  Thence  it  aaoended  a  steep  moantain- 
pass,  where  portions  of  the  andent  road,  wiih  its 
pavement  and  substructions,  are  sUll  visible,  and  de- 
scended again  into  the  basin  of  the  I^ke  Fadnoa. 
After  passing  by,  rather  than  throngh.  Alba  Facensia, 
it  was  carried  dong  the  N.  shore  of  the  lake  to  CSer- 
fennia,  the  site  of  which  is  dearly  identified  at  a 
spot  just  below  the  village  of  Coif  ^meiio.  [Ceb- 
nomiA.]  .  Here,  as  already  mentioned,  the  original 
Via  Valeria  terminated ;  but  the  continuatioa  of  it, 
as  constructed  by  Claudius,  and  given  in  the  Itioe- 
rarica,  ascended  the  steep  mountain-pass  of  the  Hoxs 
ImDS,  and  thence  descended  into  the  valley  of 
the  Aterans,  on  the  banks  of  which,  near  its  con- 
fluence with  the  Qiao,  stood  the  dty  of  Corfininm. 
Three  miles  from  that  dty  was  a  bridge  over  the 
Atenn*  (near  the  site  of  the  present  town  oSPepoS), 
which  constituted  an  important  military  position. 
[ATIISHD&]  Below  this  point  the  river  Sows  throngii 
a  narrow  pass  or  defile,  through  which  the  Via  Va- 
leria ahio  was  carried.  The  statiim  Interpraminm, 
marked  in  the  Itinerariea  as  12  miles  ftom  Corfininm, 
must  be  placed  at  the  Otteria  di  S.  Koloitno,  bdov 
the  village  of  the  same  name.  Tbenoe  the  road 
deeoended  the  valley  of  the  Ateraus  to  its  nxntb, 
which  ia  oomctly  {daced  by  the  Itineraries  21  miles 
firom  InterpromiBm,  and  9  beyond  Teate  (^Ckieti). 

The  distancea  given  in  the  Antonine  Itinerary 
firom  Borne  to  this  point  an  as  follow : — 

Borne  to  Tibnr  (7'iix>&')     •        -       xx.  M-P. 
Carseoli  (Bo.  near  CartoK)  xxiL 
Alba  Fnoentia  (jiOa)  -      zxv.  (xxu.) 
CtrfaauA  (Sla  Fdiaki)      xxiiL  (xiii.) 
Corfininm  (&  Pelimo)  •     svi.  (xviL) 
Interprominm  (Oit  di  & 

ValmtiMi)  -  -  xl(xn.) 
Teats  {Ckieti)  -  -  xviL  (xii) 
The  distances  stated  in  parentheses  are  the  correc- 
tions suggested  by  lyAnville,  who  examined  the 
whole  of  this  line  of  ronte  with  much  care,  and  are 
confirmed  by  the  discovery  of  andent  milestones, 
which  leave  no  doubt  as  to  die  actual  distances.  Tbe 
general  correctness  of  the  result  thus  obtained  is  con- 
firmed by  a  statement  of  Pliny  (iiL  5.  s.  6),  in  which 
he  eetimates  the  bresdth  of  Italy  in  its  central  part, 
as  measured  from  the  mouths  of  the  Tiber  to  that 
of  the  Atemns  at  136  miles.  Here  the  mentioo  cf 
the  Ateraus  leavee  little  doubt  that  tbe  measurement 
was  taken  along  the  Via  Valeria.  Now  the  corrected 
distsnoes  above  given  amount  to  118  miles  from 
Borne  to  Teate,  or  I2S  miles  to  tbe  month  cf  the 
Atemns;  and  if  to  this  be  added  16  miles  from  Rome 
to  Ostia,  the  result  is  141  miles,  agreong,  within 
5  miles,  with  tbe  statement  of  Pliny. 

(For  a  full  examination  of  this  whole  line  rf  routs, 
see  D'Anville,  Anab/tt  Geogr.  de  lltaiie,  jq).  170— 
182,  and  Kramer,  Der  Fuaner  See,  pp.  59—63. 
The  Via  Tiburtina  and  the  first  part  of  the  Valeria 
an  also  described  and  examined  by  Westphal,  Sam. 
Katnp.  pp.  108 — 121,  and  Mibby,  Vie  dtgfi  Aaiieki, 
pp.  96—104  ) 

The  proper  termination  of  the  Via  Valeria,  as  eon- 
tinned  by  Claudius,  was  imdoobtedly  at  the  mootb 
of  the  Atemoa.  But  the  Antonine  Itinerary  con- 
tinues it  on  to  Hadria,  which  it  places  at  14  H.P. 
finm  Teate;  but  this  distance  is  much  beknr  the 
truth  :  we  shonld  perhaps  read  24  M.P.  Tbe  pro- 
bability ia,  that  at  the  month  of  tbe  Atomns  it  iiill 
into  the  line  of  road  previously  cTJufing  along  the 
ooast  of  tbe  Adriatic,  and  which,  without  belonging 
properly  to  any  of  the  three  highways  that  prooeaM 
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irnn  Home  to  that  aea,  nerred  to  eoniMet  the  Valerian, 
Salarian,  and  Flaminian  Ways.  For  tbia  reason  it  maj 
be  lueiiil  to  set  down  here  the  stations  and  distances 
along  this  line  of  coast,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Aternns 
to  Ancona.  They  an  thos  given  in  the  Antonine 
Itinerarj  (p.  813): — 

From  the  Ostia  Atarni  (iVseora)  to 
Hadria  (,Alri)  •        -        -  zvi.  ilp. 

Castrom  Morom   (near   OiuUa 

Ifaova)        ...  xv. 

Castmm  Trnentinm  (at  the  month 

of  the  Tnmto)      -        -        -  ziL 
Castellnm  Finnaaum  (Porto  di 

Ftrmo)       ....  HIT. 
Potentia  (Potmta)   .         -        .  zxii. 
Nnmana  (Hvmima)  •        •        -  z. 
Ancma  -         .        .        ■        .  viii. 
Here  the  eoaat-raad  joined  one  branch  of  the  Via 
FUminia ;  and  the  distances  from  Ancona  to  Arimi- 
nnm  will  befoandintheaiticlsoDtbatrDad.    [Via 
FLAmmA.] 

The  Via  Valeria,  like  the  Aemilia  and  Flaminia, 
gave  name  to  one  of  the  later  diTisions  or  provinces 
of  Italy  nnder  the  Soman  Empire,  which  was  called 
Valeria.  It  comprised  the  hmd  of  the  Harsi,  Peligni, 
and  Vestini,  throngh  which  the  road  really  passed,  as 
well  as  the  land  of  the  Sabines,  which  was  tiavaned 
bf  the  Via  Sakria.     [Italia,  p.  93.]      [E.  H.  B.] 

VIADUS  {OvUSot),  a  river  of  Germany,  west 
of  the  Vistula,  mentioned  by  both  Ptolemy  (ii.  11. 
§  2)  and  Harcianos  (p.  53)  as  flawing  into  the 
Mare  Suevicum  or  Baltic.  Neither  of  these  anthers 
mentions  either  its  source  or  its  course,  but  it  is 
generally  assumed  to  be  the  Oder.  Ptolemy  in 
another  passage  (ii.  II.  §  IS)  mentions,  according 
to  the  common  reading,  a  river  'loSotia,  whic£ 
Bomo  regard  as  a  tribuUry  of  the  Viadus,  and  others 
as  a  name  of  the  upper  Viadus ;  bat  Wilberg,  the 
latest  editor  of  Ptolemy,  treating  'laSoia  as  a  corrupt 
reading,  has  altered  it  to  OvlaSot.  [L.  S.] 

VIANA  (Oiiara),  a  place  in  Rhaetia,  on  the 
road  from  Vemania  to  Augusta  Vindelicorum  (Ptol. 
ii.  12.  §  4) ;  it  is  marked  in  the  Peatinger  Table  as 
Viaca,  and  its  site  is  now  occupied  by  a  place  called 
Wageek.  [L.  S.1 

VIATIA.    [Beatia.] 

VIBI  FORUM.    [Fordm  Vren.] 

VIBINUM,  m  VIBONIUM  (l«<«rto»:  Bormo), 
a  town  of  Apulia,  in  the  interior  of  that  country,  7 
miles  S.  of  Aecae  (Troja)  and  15  from  Luceria. 
Its  correct  name  is  given  by  Pliny,  who  enumerates 
the  Vibinates  among  the  municipal  communities  of 
Apulia,  and  by  inscriptions  which  are  still  extant  at 
JBovmo,  an  einsoopol  town  situated  on  one  of  the 
lower  slopes  of  the  Apennines,  on  the  right  of  the 
river  Ctrvaro  (Cerbalns).  (Plin.  iii.  II.  s.  16; 
Holsten,  Not.  ad  Cluver.  p.  272.)  There  is  no 
doubt  that  it  is  the  place  of  which  the  name 
is  corruptly  written  in  Ptolemy,  Vibaranm  (0«(- 
tapfof,  iii.  I.  §  72),  and  which  is  called  by  Polybins 
Viboninm  (ItHrum,  for  which  we  should  probably 
read  Oilifiii'ioi',  Schweigh.  ad  loc).  The  latter 
author  distinctly  pUces  it  among  the  Dannian  Apu- 
lians,  and  mentions  that  Hannibal  established  his 
camp  there,  and  thence  Md  waste  the  territory 
of  Arpi  and  other  neighbouring  cities.  (Polyb.  iiL 
88.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

VIBIOKES  (Qiitttutt  or  1«(eM'e;,  PtoL  iii.  5. 
§  23),  a  people  of  European  Sarmatia,  on  the  N.  side 
of  Mount  Bodinus,  probably  on  the  river  laa  or 
Jteiza  m  Vol^ma.  [T.  H.  D.j 
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VIBO,  V!B0  VALENTIA.     [HippoKiUM.] 

VIBONENSIS  sinus,  another  name  of  the  Hip- 
poniates  Sinus.     [Hipponidh.] 

VICENTIA  or  VICETIA  (0*&t*r(o:  Eth.  Vi- 
centinus :  Vicenta),  a  city  of  Venetia  in  the  N.  of 
Italy,  situated  between  Patavium  and  Verona,  and  dis- 
tant 22  miles  fiTim  the  former  and  33  from  the  latter 
city  (/(m.  Ant.  p.  128  ;  Itm.  Bier.  p.  559).  No 
mention  is  found  of  Vi<ientia  before  the  Roman  con. 
quest  of  this  part  of  Italy,  and  the  earliest  record  of 
its  existence  is  an  inscription  of  the  republican  period 
which  informs  us  that  the  limits  between  its  territory 
and  that  of  the  Atestini  were  fixed  and  determined 
by  the  proconsul  Sex.  Atilius  Saranus  in  B.  c.  136. 
(Orell.  Inter.  3110.)  It  is  also  incidentally  men* 
tioned  as  one  of  the  municipal  towns  in  the  N.  of 
Italy,  in  a.c.  43.  (Cic.  ad  Fam.  xt  19.)  Stiabo 
notices  it  as  one  of  the  minor  towns  of  Venetia,  and 
Tacitus  tells  us  that  it  was  taken  by  Antonius,  the 
general  of  Vespssian,  on  his  advance  from  Patavium 
to  Verona,  in  a  manner  that  sufficiently  proves  it  not 
to  have  been  a  town  of  any  great  importance.  (Tae. 
Hitt  iii.  8  ;  Strab.  T.  p.  214.)  Bnt  it  always  con- 
tinued to  be  a  municipal  town,  and  the  younger  Plinj 
mentions  a  cause  in  which  the  Vicentini  were 
engaged  before  the  Roman  Senate  in  defence  of  their 
municipal  rights.  (Plin.  Ep.  t.  4,  14.)  We  learn 
also  from  Suetonius  that  it  was  the  birthplace  of  the 
grammarian  Remmius  Palaemon.  (Suet.  Gramm. 
23.)  It  is  noticed  also  by  both  Pliny  and  Ptolemy, 
as  well  as  in  the  Itineraries,  and  evidently  continued 
till  near  the  close  of  the  Roman  Empire,  to  be  a  mu- 
nicipal town  of  some  conaidemti<ni.  though  very  in- 
ferior to  its  opulent  neighbours,  Verona  and  Pata- 
vium. (Plin.  iii.  19.  s.  23  ;  Ptol.  iii  1.  §  30 ; 
Orell.  Inter.  3219).  It  snSeted  severely  in  common 
with  most  of  the  cities  of  Venetia  from  the  invasion 
of  Atiila  (a.d.  452),  by  whom  it  was  laid  waste 
with  fire  and  sword  (^Tut  Miicell  xv.  p.  549),  but 
it  recovered  from  this  catastrophe,  and  appears  again 
under  the  Lombards  as  a  considerable  city  of  Venetia 
(P.  Diao.  ii.  14,  v.  39).  Doring  the  middle  ages 
it  became  fur  some  time  an  independent  republic,  and 
is  still  a  popnlons  city  with  about  30,000  inhabit- 
ants, bnt  has  no  remains  of  antiquity. 

The  name  is  written  in  inscriptions  Vicetia,  which 
has  been  restored  by  recent  editors  as  the  true  read- 
ing both  in  Pliny  and  in  Tacitus,  bnt  it  is  certain 
that  before  the  dose  of  the  Roman  Empire  the  name 
Vlcentia  (which  has  been  retained  in  the  modem 
Ftcenza)  was  already  in  use.    .  [E.  H.  B.] 

VICIANUM,  a  place  in  Moesia  (T<U).  Peat.), 
probably  the  Bipiaya  of  Procopius  (de  Aed.  iv.  4. 
p.  281),  and  the  present  Nova  Berda.  [T.  H.  D.] 

VICTO'RU  (^OiucTupla,  Ptol.  ii.  3.  §  9),  the 
most  eastern  place  belonging  to  the  Damnonii  in 
Britannia  Barbara.  Camden  (p.  1190)  thinks  that 
it  is  Bede's  Caer  Guidi,  and  that  it  stood  on  Inch- 
heith  Iibmd,  in  the  Frith  of  Forth;  but  Horsley  is 
of  opinion  that  it  is  Abemethr/,  near  Perth.  [T.H.D.] 

VICTOmAE  HONS,  a  mountain  in  Hispania 
Citerior,  near  the  Iberus.  (Liv.  xxiv.  41 .)  [T.  H.  D.] 

VICTO'RIAE  PORTUS,  a  haven  belonging  to 
■Jnliobriga,  a  town  of  the  Cantabri  in  Hispania  Tar- 
raconcnsis.  (Plin.  iv.  20.  s.  34.)  Now  Saatonaa. 
(Cf.  Florez,  Esp.  Sagr.  xxiv.  p.  9.)      [T.  H.  D.] 

VICTUMVIAE.     [TiciHUs]. 

VICUS  ALEXANDRI.     [Via  Osrrauais.] 

VICUS  AMBIATINUS.     [Ambiatdius.] 

VICUS  AQUA'RIUS,  a  place  in  the  territory  of 
the  Vaccaei  in  Hispania  Tamconensis    (/(M.  AM. 
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p.  439.)  Variooalj  identified  with  ViUa/aJOa  end 
rmteem.  [T.  H.  O] 

VICUS  AQUENSIS.    [Aquab  CkmvKiABDX.] 

VICOS  CAECI'LIUS,  a  place  in  Liuituiia  be- 
longing; to  the  Vettonei,  on  the  road  from  Aognita 
F.merita  to  Caeaarangnsta.  (/«■».  Ant.  p.  434.) 
Variooalr  identified  with  Nandamego  and  &  E*- 
Uttm.  [T.H.U.] 

VICUS  OUMXKA'RIUS,  a  pboe  of  the  Carpetani 
in  m»p«ni«  Tamconeiuis,  •omewhat  S.  irf'  the 
Tagns,  and  E.  of  Toletom.  Probablj  the  modern 
St.  Crm  de  la  Zona,  which  is  atill  renowned  fur  ita 
CDmin.  (Horalea,  Antig.  p.  77;  FIcm,  E»p.Sagr. 
T.  p.  SS.)  Othea  hare  identified  it  with  Oemia 
viiBafoita.  [T.H.O.] 

VICUS  OOLUCEMSIS,  in  Oallia.  The  name 
oocors  odIt  on  ao  inscription  fband  at  Batmgkat, 
near  Bauogiu,  the  ancient  Geaoriacum  fGxso- 
Kuruai].  Vicna  Dolncensis  may  be  the  old  name 
of  Balmghm.    (Ukert,  GattioL)  [G.  L.] 

VICUS  HE'LEHAE,  in  GaUia,  mentioned  hj 
Sidooins  Apollinaris  {Major.  Carm.  5.  S16),  in  the 
country  of  the  Atrebates ;  but  geographers  disagree 
aboot  the  site.  Some  place  it  at  Bedm  or  Bairn, 
on  the  Coacie,  bat  that  rirer  is  in  the  coontty  of 
the  Horinl  Others  fix  it  at  a  plaoe  called  Lou,  and 
others  in  other  places.    (Ukert,  Gallim.)      [G.  L.] 

VICUS  ICTIMULORUM.     [lonMuu.] 

VICUS  JULII  or  ATUKES,  in  Aqoitania.  The 
Dame  Ciritaa  Aturenaiom  occnrs  in  the  Notitia  of  the 
Gallic  ProTinces.  The  name  Atores  also  occurs  in 
Sidooius  Apollinaris  (iL  ep.  1 ).  In  the  passage  of 
TibuUos,  cited  under  Atdsus  [Vol  I.  p.  336] 
"  Ator  '  is  said  to  be  •  onreetiaa  of  Scal^,  the 
USS.  haring  Atax  i  — 

"  Qoem  treineret  fort!  mflite  Tiotos  Ator  ;* 

bnt  the  great  criUc  is  probably  right 

At  the  cooncil  of  Agde  (Agatha),  A.  D.  506, 
there  is  a  snbacription  by  a  bishop  "  de  ciritate 
Vico  JuU,'  and  the  same  name  ocean  in  Gregory  of 
Tonrs.  D'Anrille  affirms  that  Atores  and  Vieos 
JoUi  are  the  same  place,  relying  on  a  Notice,  when 
we  read  "  Ciritas  Adtcrensium  Vico  Jali."  The 
name  of  the  rirer  Ator  was  also  given  to  a  pei^jle 
Atores,  who  have  given  their  name  to  the  town  of 
Airt,  which  is  on  the  Adorn;  (D'Anville,  No- 
tice, (fc.)  [G.  L.] 

VICUS  JULIUS,  in  Gallia,  is  mentioned  only  in 
the  Motitia  of  the  Empire  as  a  poet  nnder  the  orders 
of  the  general  raiding  at  Mogontiacnm  (AfoMa). 
It  is 'placed  between  Tabemae  {RAem-Zabirn)  and 
Memetea  (^pewr).  D'Anville  supposes  Vicos  Julius 
to  be  GtrmtrtMm,  at  the  plaoe  where  the  Qtuich 
enters  the  Rhine.  [0.  L] 

VICUS  MATRINI.     [Via  Casha.] 
VICUS  N0VU8.    [Via  Salabia.] 
VICUS  SPACOBUM.    fSPAOOBOM  Victis  ] 
VICUS  VABIANU&    [Via  Aemiua,  Ma  5.] 
VIOBUS  (pHtpot),  a  smaU  coast  river  in  the 
west  of  Germany,  between  the  Bhenns  and  the 
Amisia  (Ptol.  it  II.  §  I ;  Marrian.  p.  SI),  is  pro- 
bably the  same  as  the  WtdU.  [L.  8.  J 

VIDUA  (Oiito^  PtoL  U.  Z  §  3),  a  river  on  the 
N.  ooast  of  Hibemia;  aoooniing  to  Camdeo  (p. 
141 1),  the  Crodagh.  Others  identify  it  with  the 
Culmort.  [T.H.D.] 

VIDUBIA  or  VIDUBIO,  in  Gallia,  appears  in 
the  Table  on  a  road  from  Andematonum  (^Langrm) 
to  Cabillio,  which  is  Cabilloaam  ^CIMxt-mr-SaSae). 
The  road  paaaes  thnngh  nie  or  Tile  [TileJ  to  Vi- 
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dulaa.  The  distance  in  the  TaUe  b^wees  Tile  and 
CMioH,  39  leagnee,  is  correct :  and  it  is  19  fhan 
Tile  to  Vidnbia.  D'Anville  fisea  Vidubia  at  SL 
Btntard,  en  the  Uttle  river  Vouge,  a  branch  of  tfa* 
Saint.    (D'Anville,  ATotiae,  ^.)  [G-I-] 

VIDUCASSES,  a  Celtic  people  in  Gallia  Lug- 
dooensia.  Pliny  (iv.  18)  menticos  them  before  the 
Bodiocassea,  who  are  supposed  to  be  the  Baiocaaaea 
[Baiooassis].  Ptolemy  (ii  8.  §  5)  writea  the 
name  OfiSauKa/ff'iai  or  OiJimiciirouK,  for  we  nmat 
assume  them  to  be  the  Viduca«es,  though  be 
places  the  Viducassii  next  to  the  Osinnii,  and  the 
veneti  between  the  Yidncassii  and  the  LezoviL 
Bnt  the  Vidacasaes  are  between  the  Baiocaaaes  and 
the  Lezorii  The  boundary  between  the  Vidacasaes 
and  the  Baiocaaaea  is  indicated  by  a  name  fimg 
(Fines),  which  often  otenrs  in  French  geograidiy. 

There  is  a  plaoe  named  Finer  SW.  of  Cam,  ia 
the  department  of  Calvadot,  some  distance  &nn  tha 
left  bank  of  the  river  One.  This  place  is  dkb- 
tioned  in  the  titles  or  maniments  of  the  neigh- 
bouring abbey  of  Fontemd,  oo  the  other  side  of  the 
One,  nnder  the  name  of  Videocae  or  Veoeae,  of 
which  Fisra  is  a  manifest  corruption,  as  D'Anville 
shows,  like  Tricasaea,  Trecae,  Troia,  and  Dufo- 
eaases,  Diocae,  Drexx.  There  ia  or  was  a  sttoie 
pnserred  in  the  cUtemt  of  Torigni,  in  the  amn- 
disaement  cf  Samt  Lt,  m  the  departmoit  of  SImieit, 
which  oootaina  the  inscription  obdo  crvTrAns 
TIDVCAS.  This  marble,  which  was  found  at  Fkbz 
in  1580,  is  said  to  be  the  pedestal  of  a  statoe  placed 
in  the  third  oentoty  of  our  aera  in  honour  of  T.  Sen- 
nins  Solemnis.  In  the  excavations  made  at  Fitux 
in  1705  were  found  remains  of  public  baths,  of  an 
aqueduct,  a  gymnasium,  fragments  of  columns,  of 
statoai,  and  a  great  nambar  of  medals  cf  the  im- 
perial period,  bnides  other  remuns.  Inscriptiaoa, 
of  the  date  a.  d.  238,  found  on  the  spot  show  that 
this  city  had  temples  and  altars  eroded  to  Diana, 
to  Uars,  and  to  Mercniy.  (^Ifouveaux  Eetmt  tor  b 
raUde  Cam,  par  H.L'Abbtf  Delarue,  S  vols.  Caen, 
1848,  cited  by  Richard  et  Hooquart,  Giuit  dn 
Vofogmr.') 

The  name  cf  this  dd  town  ia  noknown,  but  the 
remains  show  that  it  was  a  Roman  dty,  probably 
built  on  a  Celtic  ute;  and  several  Roman  roads 
branch  off  from  it  Some  geographen  suppose  it  to 
be  the  Araegenns  or  Araegenne  of  the  Table,  wfaidi 
D'Anville  would  fix  at  Bqwuz.  Bat  the  site  of 
Araegenns  is  doubtful  [AnousroDURDS.]  [G.  L.] 

VIENNA  (ptUn,  OKivm:  £(il.  Viennensis : 
riewie),  a  city  of  the  Allobngee  (Ptol.  iL  10.  §  II) 
in  Gallia  Narbonensis,  on  the  esst  bank  of  the 
JlMne;  and  the  only  town  which  Ptolemy  assigns 
to  the  Allobrogee.  Stephanas  («.  v.  Bltvns')  givta 
thia  form  of  Uie  word  aiid  an  Ethnic  name  Bi<m«i, 
and  he  snggesta  also  Bifiv^iriar  and  Burrdioi  from 
a  form  Stmn).  He  has  preserved  a  traditioo  about 
Vienna  being  a  Cretan  colony  from  Biennns  in 
Crete ;  and  accordingly,  if  this  were  true,  its  origin 
is  Hellenic.  Dion  Cassius  (xlvL  50)  has  a  story 
about  some  people  being  expelled  from  Vienna  by 
tha  AUobroges,  but  he  does  not  say  who  they  wert 
[LcoDunuii.] 

The  poeitioa  of  Vignna  is  easily  fixed  by  the 
name  and  by  its  being  en  the  Reman  road  along 
the  east  side  of  the  RUne.  There  is  a  difficult, 
however,  as  D'Anville  obeervea,  in  the  AntaniM 
Itinerary,  which  makes  Vienna  xsUL  fma  Lng- 
dnnnm,  and  adds  the  remark  that  by  the  shorter 
cut  it  is  xvL    The  number  xvL  cccpr*  also  in  the 
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Tabk.  It  is  remuked,  too,  that  Seneca  {Dt  ifortt 
Claadn,  c  6)  says  that  Claadiua  mu  born  at  Lng- 
dnnnm  (£yon),  "  ad  Beztnm  decimnm  lapidem  a 
Vienna."  The  real  distance  from  Vienna  to  the 
Kkdne  at  Lyon  is  about  17  M.  P. ;  but  D'Anville 
anffgesta  that  the  territorj  of  Lngdannm  ma;  have 
bad  a  nairov  atrip  on  the  south  side  of  the  Rhine. 
There  can  be  no  road  of  23  H.  P.  fhm  Lng- 
dunnm  to  Vienna,  nnless  it  be  one  cm  the  west  bank 
of  the  Rhint.  Strabo  (ir.  pp.  184,  186)  makes  the 
distance  between  Lngdannm  and  Vienoa  200  stadia 
or  20  M.  P.,  which  is  too  moeh. 

Vienna  is  first  mentioned  bj  Caeear  (£.  G.  riL  9), 
and  only  once  mentioned.  He  had  cnwsed  the  CC- 
vama  into  the  Autergne  in  the  depth  of  winter, 
and  he  went  again  over  the  monntains  to  Vienna  to 
meet  a  newly-levied  caralry  force,  which  some  time 
before  b*  bad  sent  on  thither.  Under  the  Empire 
Vienna  was  a  great  city,  and  there  was  rivaliy  and 
enmity  between  it  and  Logdonnm.  (Tacit.  Sut. 
i.  65.)  Mela  speaks  of  it  as  a  flonrishing  place ; 
and  nnder  the  Empire  it  was  a  Colonia  (Plin.  iiL  4 ; 
Tacit.  Bitt  i.  66),  before  the  time  of  Claudias,  who 
■peakiofitinhisOratio(«i9MrCtn(a<e(/aU<iiiii(ia); 
"  Oreatissima  ecce  Oolonia  yalentissimaqne  Vien- 
nensiam,  qnam  longo  jam  tempore  senatores  hnio 
cariae  confert."  (J.  Lipsius,  Exam,  ad  TacU.  Ana. 
lib.  zi.)  This  passage  shows  that  Vienna  had 
already  snpplied  members  to  the  Roman  senate,  and 
it  most  have  been  a  Bomana  Colonia.  Martial  (viL 
88)callsit''pnlcra'':— 

"  Fertnr  habere  meos,  si  vera  est  fama,  libellaa. 
Inter  delicias  polcta  Vienna  euas.' 

So  Pliny  says  that  his  works  were  in  the  booksellen' 
shops  at  Lngdunnm.  [Lvodcmuh.]  These  fiiets 
present  a  cnrions  contrast  between  the  book  trade  in 
a  French  provincial  town  nnder  the  Empire  and  at 
the  present  day,  when  a  man  wonld  not  find  mnch. 
Vienna  was  also  noted  for  the  wine  (Martial,  xiii. 
107)  that  grew  in  the  neighbonrhooid ;  and  some 
of  the  best  wines  of  the  Rhine  are  still  made  abont 
Viemte.  This  town  afterwards  gave  name  to  the 
snbdivision  of  Narbonensis  named  Viennensis. 

The  modem  town  of  Vienae  is  in  the  department 
cfltin,  on  the  little  river  Girt,  which  flows  tbiongh 
Vienne  to  the  Rhone.  The  modem  town  is  in  the 
narrow  valley  of  the  Gire,  and  extends  to  the  banks 
of  the  Rhine.  The  Boman  town  was  placed  on  two 
terraces  in  the  form  of  amphitheatres.  There  still 
ezbt  the  fonndations  of  the  massive  Boman  walls  above 
19,000  feet  in  circuit  which  enclosed  Vienna.  These 
wails,  even  in  the  weakest  parts,  were  about  20  feet 
thick ;  and  it  appears  that  there  were  nmnd  towers 
at  intervals.  There  are  at  Vienne  the  remains 
of  some  arcades,  which  are  supposed  to  have  formed 
the  entrance  to  the  Thermae.  They  are  commonly 
called  triumphal  arches,  but  there  is  no  reason  for 
this  appellation.  One  of  the  arcades  bears  the  name 
of  the  emperor  Gratian.  There  is  a  temple  which 
M.  Schneider  has  conjectured  to  have  been  dedicated 
to  Augustus  and  Livia,  if  his  deciphering  of  the 
inscription  may  be  trusted.  This  is  one  of  the  best 
preserved  Roman  monuments  of  its  kind  in  France 
after  the  ifaitoa  Carrie  of  Nimea  [Nkmausds]. 
It  is  now  a  Museum,  and  contains  some  valuable 
ancient  remains  and  inscriptions.  This  building  is 
of  the  Corintliiim  order,  with  six  columns  in  front 
and  eight  on  each  side;  the  columns  are  above  3 
fieet  in  diameter,  and  35  ftet  high,  including  tbe 
base  of  the  capitals. 
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There  is  a  singular  monument  near  Vienae,  some- 
times called  Pontius  Pilate's  tomb,  there  being  a 
tradition  that  Pilate  was  banished  to  Vienna.  But 
ereo  if  Pilate  was  sent  to  Vienna,  that  fact  will  not 
prove  that  this  is  his  monument  It  is  a  pyramid 
supported  on  a  quadrangular  construction,  on  tlie 
sides  of  which  there  are  four  arcades  with  semicircular 
arches  at  the  top;  and  there  are  columns  at  each  of 
the  angles  of  the  constmction.  Each  side  of  the 
square  of  this  basement  is  abont  21  feet  long,  and  the 
height  to  the  top  of  the  entabkture  of  the  basement 
is  nearly  23  feet.  Tbe  pyramid  with  its  smaller 
base  rests  on  the  central  part  of  the  qnadianguhtr 
constmction ;  it  is  about  30  feet  high,  and  the  whole 
is  consequently  about  52  feet  high.  The  edifice  is 
not  finished.  It  haa  on  the  whole  a  very  fine  ap- 
pearance. There  is  a  drawing  of  it  in  the  Penm) 
Ct/dopaedia  (art  runne),  made  on  the  spot  in 
1838  by  W.  B.  Chirke,  architect 

The  remains  of  the  amphitheatre  have  been  found 
only  by  excavation.  It  was  a  building  of  great 
magnitude,  the  long  diameter  being  above  500  feet 
and  tbe  smaller  above  400  feet,  which  dimensions 
aro  about  the  same  as  those  of  the  amphitheatre  of 
Verona.  It  has  been  used  as  a  quarry  to  build  the 
modem  town  out  of.  Three  aqueducts  supplied 
Vienna  with  water  during  the  Boman  period.  These 
aqueducts  ran  one  above  another  on  the  side  of  the 
hUl  which  borders  tbe  left  bank  of  the  Gere,  and 
they  arr  nearly  parallel  to  one  another,  but  at  dif- 
ferent elevations.  Tbe  highest  was  intended  to 
snpply  the  amphitheatre  when  a  nanmachia  was 
exhibited.  There  are  also  remans  of  a  fourth 
aqueduct  Luge  enongb  for  four  persons  to  walk  in 
upright  and  abreast  These  aqueducts  were  almost 
entirely  constracted  nnder  ground,  with  a  &11  of 
abont  one  in  a  tlionsand,  and  for  the  most  part  lined 
inside  with  a  red  cement  as  high  up  as  the  spring 
of  the  arches. 

The  Roman  road,  sonetimes  called  the  Via  Do- 
mitia,  ran  from  Arelate  (^Arlee")  aloagr  the  £.  side 
of  the  river  to  Lugdunum  (Zjion).  Where  it  enters 
rieme,  it  is  now  more  than  3  feet  below  the  siu^ace 
of  the  ground,  and  this  depth  increases  as  it  goea 
farther  into  the  town.  It  ia  constructed  of  large 
blocks  of  stone.  Another  load  went  firran  Vienna 
to  the  Alpis  Graia  {LilUe  St  Bernard)  through 
Beroistruk;  and  it  is  an  interesting  &ct  to  find 
that  several  villages  on  this  road  retain  names  given 
to  them  in  respect  of  the  distance  from  Vienne: 
thus  Septitne  is  7  miles,  Ogtier  8  miles,  and  Oid- 
moe  10  Roman  miles  from  rienne.  Another  nad 
led  from  Vienne  throngh  Cularo  {fireniMe)  to 
the  Al{as  Cottia  {Mont  St.  Genevre).  (See  Richard 
et  Hocquart,  Guide  du  Vogageur,  for  references  to 
modem  works  on  the  antiquities  of  Vienne,  and  par- 
ticnhrly  M.  Mermet's  work,  8va  Vienne,  1829, 
which  contains  the  answers  to  a  series  of  qnestions 
proposed  by  the  Acaddmie  des  Inscriptions  et  Belles 
Lettres  ;  also  the  references  in  Ukert,  GalUen, 
p.  453.)  [6.  L.] 

VIGESIMUM,  AD.  1.  A  station  in  Gallia 
Narbonensis,  the  distance  of  which  from  a  given 
point  determined  its  name,  as  we  see  in  the  case  of 
other  names  of  pUces  derived  from  numerals.  [Dco- 
DBCtMUM,  An;  ViKSNA.]  The  place  is  xx.  M.  P. 
from  Narbo  (Mtrioime)  on  the  road  to  Spain,  and 
may  be  at  or  near  a  place  called  La  Palme. 

2.  There  is  another  Ad  Vigesunum  which  occurs 
intbeltin.  of  iJonJeoua;  to  Jenisalem,aq  the  road  from 
Toulotm.    These  numerals  show  that  such  citie* 
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had  tlM  priTflege  of  nckoning  their  roada  firem  (he 
capital  to  the  limit  of  thrir  territoiwa,  where  a 
Fines  often  occnn.  [Fixes.]  (D'Airville,  Ifoliat, 
^)  [G.L.1 

VILLA  FAUSTINI,  a  place  of  the  Iceni  in  Bri- 
tannia Romana,  on  the  road  from  Londiniam  to  the 
northern  boundary  wall  (ltm.AnL  p.  474.)  Cam- 
den (pi  438)  identiBes  it  with  &  EdmrntTi  Airy; 
bat  others  hare  placed  it  near  T/ie^ord,  at  Wm^rit, 
and  at  Torniam  Parva.  [T.  H.  D.] 

VIMINA'CIUM  (OitfurdKur,  Ptol.  iii.  9.  §  3), 
an  important  town  of  Hoeaia  Superior,  lying  acme- 
what  E.  of  the  month  of  the  Hai^;:na,  and  connected 
with  Constantinople  by  a  highroad  which  paaaed 
throngh  Naiaans.  (/(n.  AiO.  p.  133 ;  Itm.  Biero- 
$oL  p.  564.)  It  was  the  head-qnartera  of  the  Legio 
VII.  Claodia.  (M.;  ef  Entrop,  iz.  13  ;  Prooop.  de 
Aed.  iv.  6.  p.  887 ;  TheophyL  I  5,  riii.  13,  &c) 
By  the  Uter  Greeks  the  name  ia  written  Bi/iiMUior. 
Variooaly  identified  with  Ant  or  Rama,  and  Kotto- 
lac*.  (Ct  Uaraili,  Danub.  ii.  p.  10  ;  Mannert,  rii. 
p.  78.)  [T.  a  D.] 

VIHINA'CIUM  (OhtiviKM',  PtoL  il  6.  §  SO), 
a  town  of  the  Vaeeaei  in  Hispania  Tarraoonrnsia, 
to  the  E.  of  Pallanda.     (Itm.  AnL  pp.  449,  453.) 
Identified  with  VaUeradnei  or  BeeeriL      [T.  H.  D.J 
VINCEIA,  a  town  of  Moesia  Saperior,  between 
Hons  Anreos  and  Hargnm,  and  6  milea  from  the 
former.    (Itm.  Ant  p.  133)     In  the  Itm.  Hiero- 
toL  (p.  564)  it  ia  called  Vingatos  or  Vingeinm. 
Lapie  identifies  it  with  Semmdria.      [T.  H.  D.l 
YINCUU    [BncoicM.] 
VINDA  (Oiotia,  PtoL  T.  4.  I  7),  a  phoe  in 
Gala^  between  Peniiraa  and  Anqrn,  near  the 
modem  /tt^a  (It  Ant.  pp.  801 ,  SOS.)      [L.  &] 

VINDALUM,  or  VINDALIUM  (OMi*iAo»),  in 
Gallia  Narbonensia,  a  place  where  Donutius  Aheno- 
barboa  defeated  the  Allobrogaa,  B.O.  131.  [Oauja 
Traksalpiiia,  Vol.  I.  p.  954.]  Strabo  (It.  p.  185) 
says  that  Vindalom  is  at  the  oooflaenoe  of  the  Snl- 
gas  [ScLOAs]  and  the  SUnt.  Fiona  (UL  3) 
names  this  rirer  Vindalicaa  or  VindeUcm.  The 
Saigas  ia  the  Sorgne,  D'Anrille,  relying,  as  he 
oAan  does,  on  a  mere  neemblance  of  name,  would 
plaoe  YindnHnm  at  Kedsae,  which  is  aboutamile  from 
the  jnnctioa  of  the  Sorgne  and  the  SMne.  Othen 
woold  plaoe  Vindalhun  at  Port  da  la  Trmttt,  the 
place  where  the  Sorgm  joins  the  Bkint,    [O.  L.] 

VIMDAMA  PORTUS  (OifFSora  Xi/u^),  a  bay 
on  the  north-west  coast  of  Gallia  (Ptol.  il  8.  §  1 ),  and 
placed  by  Ptolemy  between  the  month  of  the  Henna 
[Ukbidb]  and  the  PromoDtoriom  Gobaeom.  D'An- 
Tille  supposes  the  Vindana  to  be  the  bay  of  iforii- 
han,  at  the  bottom  of  which  was  the  capital  of  the 
Veneti,  now  Vatma.  Other  geographns  turn  made 
other  guesses :  the  bay  of  DomtmeM,  the  mouth  of 
the  Blatut,  and  othen  still  [G.  L.] 

VINDELEIA  (Oid'SfAfia,  PtoL  il  6.  §  53),  a 
town  of  the  Autrigoiies  in  Hispania  Tarracooeosis, 
between  Viroveaca  and  Deobriga.  (/(iK.i4ii<.p.4S4.) 
Probably  Pancmio.  [T.  H.  D.] 

VINDELI'CLA  (Oit*»t\»U  or  BirttXx'a),  the 
moat  weatem  of  the  four  Danabian  provinces  of  the 
Boman  empie.  In  the  time  of  Augustas,  it  formed 
a  distinct  prorinoe  by  itself,  but  towards  the  end  of 
the  first  century  after  Christ  it  was  united  with 
Rhaetia.  At  a  still  later  period  the  two  coontriee 
were  again  separated,  and  Rhaetia  Proper  appears 
under  the  name  Rhaftia  Prima,  and  Vindelida 
under  that  of  Rhaetia  Secnnda.  We  have  here  to 
apeak  only  of  the  latter  or  Vindalieia,  as  it  appeals 
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m  the  time  of  Aagosias,  wheu  it  was  boanded  <n 
the  north  by  Gemiania  Magia,  that  is,  by  the 
Danube  and  the  Vallam  Hadnani  or  Limes,  oo  the 
weet  by  the  territory  of  the  Helretii,  oo  the  sooth 
by  Rhaetia,  and  co  the  east  by  Norieum,  fiom 
which  it  was  separated  by  the  rirer  Oenoa  (/*■). 
The  line  of  demarcatioa  between  Vindelida  and 
Rhaetia  is  not  mentioned  anywhere,  bnt  was  m  all 
probabili^  ibrmed  by  the  ridge  of  the  Bhaetian 
Alps.  Vindelida  acoordhigly  embraced  the  north- 
eastern  parts  of  Steilterlami,  the  sontfa-eastem  part 
of  Badtn,  the  southern  part  of  Wmleiiiberg  and 
Anuria,  and  the  northern  part  of  TiroL  (Ptol.  iL 
13.  §  1,  13.  §  1,  riii.  7.  §  1  ;  Sext  Bnt  8 ;  Aga. 
them,  il  4.)  The  oonnliy  ia  for  the  most  put  flat, 
and  only  its  ronthera  parts  are  tmrersed  by  off- 
shoots of  the  Rhaetian  Alpa.  As  to  the  prodncta  of 
Vindelida  in  ancient  tiom,  we  have  scandy  any 
informatioo,  though  we  ate  told  by  Dica  Casain 
(Ut.  33)  that  iu  mhabitants  carried  on  agiicnhnre, 
and  by  other  authors  that  the  country  was  Tcry 
fertile.  (Solm.  31  j  Isid.  Orig.  I  4.)  The  chief 
rims  of  Vindelida  are  :  the  Itennbe,  tiie  upper  part 
of  which  flowed  through  the  ccnntry,  and  iartfa^ 
down  formed  ita  boundary.  All  the  ethos  aia 
Alpine  rivers  and  tributaries  of  the  Danube,  sncfa  as 
the  Ilakods,  GoirriA,  Liens,  Virdo,  Isascs, 
and  ths  Obhds,  which  separated  Vmdelida  fion 
Norieum.  The  Lacoa  Brigantinns  in  tha  ""i*!*- 
west  also  belonged  to  Vindelida. 

The  inhabitants  of  Vindefida,  the  Vindelici,  were 
a  kindred  race  of  the  Rhaeti,  and  in  the  time  of 
Aogostos  certainly  Celts,  not  Geimam,  as  some 
hare  supposed.  Their  name  contains  the  Cdtie 
root  Vmd,  which  also  oeenrs  in  several  other  Celtic 
names,  soch  as  Vindobooa,  Vindomagas,  Yindcniasa, 
and  others.  (Zea8s,i>teX>eiite:Aai,p.328,{bn.;  Die- 
fenbach,  CeUka,  ii.  1.  p.  134,  foil)  Othws,  with- 
out assuming  that  the  Vindelidans  were  Gennans, 
believe  that  then-  name  is  connected  with  the  Gaman 
Watdat.  and  that  it  was  need  as  a  general  desig- 
nation for  nations  or  tribes  that  vrere  not  Germans, 
whence  the  modem  Wend  and  also  the  name  of  the 
VandaU  or  Vindill  (Comp.  Horat  Carm.  iv.  4. 18 ; 
Strab.  iv.  pp.  193,  307,  vil  pp.  293,  313;  Tac. 
A»n.  il  17,  Bi§t.  iil  5 ;  Saet.  Ang.Sl;  VeH  Pat 
il39;  Plia.  ia  34.)  After  their  subjugatian  by 
Tiberiua,  many  of  them  were  tiatuphinted  into  other 
countries.  (Strab.  vil  p;  307  ;  Dion  Caas.  fiv.  22.) 
The  prindpal  tribea  into  which,  according  to  Straboy 
Pliny,  and  Ptolemy,  the  Vindeljd  were  divUed, 
were:  the  BBiaAxni,  Ru^catab,  LBim,  C<»(- 
suaktak,  BEin.ADia,  Bbeumi,  and  LicATn.  Their 
more  imp(ntant  towns  were :  Augusta  Vinddioanun, 
their  capital,  Reginum,  Arbor  Felix,  Briganuom, 
'  Vemania,  Campodimum,  Abodiacnm,  Abuaina,  Qnin- 
tiana  Castra,  Batava  Caatra,  Vallatom,  Ismiaca, 
Poos  Oeni,  and  a  few  others,  which  are  treated  of  m 
separats  artiolea.  (Comp.  Rayser,  Oer  Oterdonam- 
irat  Bagenu  mter  dm  Somen,  Augsbarg,  1830 ; 
J.  Backer,  Dnmu  tmd  iSe  Vinddiaer,  in  Sehneide- 
win's  PhiMogne,  v.  p.  119,  f<ai.)  [L.  S.] 

VINDENAE,  a  place  in  Vppa  Moesia.  on  the  rt«d 
from  Naissns  to  Scodra.  (Tab.  Peat.)  [T.  H.  D.l 

VI'NDERIS  iOiatS4puK  nro^v  MWuif,  JPtoL 
ii.  3.  §  8),  a  litlle  river  on  the  E.  coast  of  Hibenua, 
perhaps  that  which  fitlls  into  Sinmgford  Bag  ;  but 
Camden  (p.  140S)  places  it  more  to  the  N.  near 
Carricifergue.  [J,  H.  D.l 

VINDILL    [Vahdaix] 
VINDILIS  INSULA,  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of 
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tiallia,  b  mentioaed  in  the  HarUiine  Itin.  after  TIz- 
antu  and  Sina  or  Sena.  Middle  a^  dooomente 
prore  that  the  uhmd  of  BeOe-tle  wa*  onoe  named  One- 
del,  and  this  is  the  name  Vindilia,  the  interchange 
of  Gn  or  G  and  W  or  V  being  common,  f  Vapih- 
COM.]  Though  this  a  the  only  erideuce,  it  is  suffi- 
cient, for  the  names  agree,  and  Belle-He  is  not  likelj 
to  have  been  omitted  in  the  Itin.,  when  smaller 
blands  along  the  coast  are  mentioned.       [6-L.] 

VINDINUM.     [SuuTDUinM.] 

VINDIUS  MONS  (0«i»Ju)i'  Spot,  Ptol.  vTi.  1. 
§  28),  a  chun  of  moontains  in  Bindost&n,  extending 
ME.  and  SW.  nearly,  along  the  N.  bank  of  the 
Namadns  (now  Nerbadda),  in  Ut.  SI",  long.  117° 
SO".  Thejr  are  now  known  by  the  name  of  the  KmUya 
M*.,  and  form  the  principal  watershed  of  the  Ner- 
budda  and  Tcqiti,  which  flow  into  the  Indian  Ocean, 
a  little  to  the  N.  of  Ami&^.and  of  the&xmeand  An- 
cfoma^i,  which  are  great  tributariesofthe  Ganges.  [Y.] 

VI'NDIUS  or  VINNIUS  (Ovfi.Jioi'  tpot,  Ptol.  ii. 
6.  §  21),  a  mountain  in  Hispsnia  Tairaconensis, 
which  ran  in  a  W.  direction  firom  the  Saltns  Vas- 
connm  and  formed  the  bonndaiy  between  the  Can- 
tabri  and  the  Astnres.  It  fanned,  therefore,  the 
W.  portion  of  the  Caotabrian  chain.  The  Iberus 
had  its  soorce  in  it  [T.  H.  D.] 

V INDOBALA,  a  station  on  the  wall  of  Hadrian  in 
Britain,  which  was  garrisoned  by  the  Cohors  i.  Friza- 
gomm.  Camden  (p.  1090)  identifies  it  with  WaUt- 
£itd;  whilst  Horsley  (p.  105)  and  others  take  it  to 
be  RuUskeeter.  {Not.  Imp.;  Geo.  Bar.  ▼.  31.) 
[Vallum  RoMAittWi]  [T.H.D.] 

VINDOBCTNAorVENDOBOMA  (Oi)irS<J«oin'a: 
Vietma),  a  town  on  the  Danube  in  Upper  Pannonia, 
was  originally  a  Celtic  place,  bnt  afterwards  became 
a  Roman  mnnidpiom,  as  we  leam  from  inscriptions. 
(Omter,  Intcrgi.  p.  4.)  This  town,  which  accord- 
ing to  Ptidemy  (iL  15.  §  3)  for  some  time  bore 
the  name  of  Juliobona  ('lovWfera),  was  sitnated 
at  the  foot  of  Mens  Cetios,  on  the  road  running 
along  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  and  in  the  course 
of  time  beaune  me  of  the  meet  important  militaiy 
atatiooa  on  the  Dannbe ;  for  after  the  decay  of  Car- 
nnntnm  it  was  not  only  the  station  of  the  principal 
part  of  the  Dannbian  fleet,  bnt  also  of  the  L^o 
X.  Oemina.  (/(.  AnL  pp.  233, 248, 261, 266 ;  Tab. 
Pent. ;  AoreL  Vict  de  Coa.  16  ;  Agathem.  ii.  4 ; 
Jomand.  Get.  50,  where  it  is  called  Vlndomina.) 
Vindobona  sofiered  aererely  during  the  invasion  of 
the  Uuna  nnder  Attila,  yet  continued  to  be  a 
floorishing  (dace,  especially  nnder  the  dominica  of 
the  Long^iards.  (Jomano.  {.  c)  It  is  well  known 
that  the  emperor  H.  Anrelius  died  at  Vindobona. 
(Aorel.  Vict  de  Caa.  16,  EpiL  18 ;  camp.  Fischer, 
Brtm*  NoHtia  Urbis  Vindobonae,  Yindobonae,  1 767 ; 
Von  Hormayr,  Getchkhte  Wieat,  i.  p.  43,  foil, ; 
Mnchar,  Norihim,  vol.  i.  p.  166,  foil.)      [L.  S.] 

VI^iDOGLADIA,  a  place  in  Britannia  Romana, 
probably  in  the  territory  of  the  Belgae  on  the  mad  from 
Venta  Belgamm  to  Isca  Dnmnoniomm.  (/(m.  Awt. 
pp.  483, 486.)  The  Geogr.  Rav.  (v.  31)  calls  it  Bin- 
dogladla.  Some  place  it  at  Peittridge,  near  Old 
Sartm,  where  are  remains  of  Roman  funifications. 
Camd«i,however(p.61),  identifies  it  with  WMum, 
and  Horsley  (p.  472)  with  Cranburn.     [T.  H.  D.] 

VINDOLANA,  a  station  on  Hadrian's  boundary 
wall  in  Britain,  where  the  Cohors  ly.  Gallonim  lay 
in  garrison.  (IfoLlmp.')  By  the  Geo.  Rav.  (v.  31) 
it  is  called  Vindolanda.  Camden  (p.  1087)  identifiea 
it  with  Old  Winchester,  Horsley  (p^  89,  &c)  with 
JjiuUChiten.   [Valliih  Rumabum.]   [T.aD.] 
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VINDOUAGUS  (Oba*6imrrn),  in  Gallia  Narbo- 
nensis,  one  of  the  two  cities  which  Ptolemy  (ii.  10: 
§  10)  assigns  to  the  Volcae  Areoomici.  There  is 
nothing  to  determine  the  position  of  Vindomagua, 
except  the  fact  that  there  is  a  town  Vigan,  where 
some  remains  have  been  found.  Le  Vigan  is  NW. 
of  Niemee,  and  on  the  southern  border  of  the  Ci- 
temut.  [G.L.] 

VINDOMIS  or  VINDOMUH,  a  place  belonging 
probably  to  the  Belgae  in  Britannia  Romana  on  the 
toad  from  Venta  Belgarum  to  Calleva.  (/(at.  Ant. 
pp.  483,  486.)  Honley  (p.  459)  identifies  it  with 
Famham;  otiiers  have  sought  it  at  £.  SAeriorne, 
and  at  WhttekartX  [T.  H.  D.] 

VINDOMORA,  a  town  of  the  Brigantes  in  the 
N.  part  of  Britannia  Romana.  (/(m.  Ant.  p.  464.) 
It  is  commonly  idendfied  with  Ebdiater  at  the 
NW.  boundary  of  Durham  (Horsley,  p.  398),  where 
there  are  remains  of  a  fort,  and  where  Roman  anti- 
quities have  been  discovered.  (Cf. Camden,  p.  1086; 
Phibu.  Trane.  No.  278.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

VINDONISSA,  in  Gallia,  is  mentioned  by  Taatns 
(.Biet  iv.  61,  70).  It  was  the  station  of  the  twenty, 
first  legion,  A.  D.  71,  which  entered  Rhaetia  from 
Vindoniasa.  The  place  is  Winditch,  in  the  Swiss 
canton  of  Aaryau,  near  the  junction  of  the  Aar, 
Seuu,  and  LimmalJi.  Vindonissa  was  once  a  large 
place,  and  many  Roman  remains  and  coins  have  been 
found  tliere.  In  the  Barlitgrube  there  are  traces  of 
an  amphitheatre,  and  on  the  road  from  Bnmneclt- 
berg  to  Kdmgf/elden  the  remains  of  an  aqueduct 
The  name  of  the  xxi.  Legion  has  been  discovered  in 
inscriptions  found  at  Wtruliich.  Near  Wiaditch  is 
the  former  convent  and  monastery  of  KSnig^elden, 
where  some  of  the  members  of  the  Habsburg  family 
are  buried.  Several  Roman  roads  help  to  fix  the 
position  of  Vindonissa.  The  Table  places  it  at 
the  distance  of  xxiL  from  Augusta  Rauracomm 
(Atigtt)  [AuousTA  Rauracokuh]  ;  and  another 
road  went  from  Vindonissa  past  Vitodumm  [Vrro- 
dubum]  to  Arbor  Felix  in  Rhaetia.  Vindonissa  is 
named  Vindo  in  a  Panegyric  of  Constantino  by  En- 
menins,  and  Castrum  Vindooissense  in  Maxima  Se- 
qnanomm  in  the  Notitia  of  the  Gallic  Provinces. 
When  Christianity  was  established  in  these  parts, 
Vindonissa  was  the  see  of  the  first  bishopric,  which 
was  afterwards  removed  to  Contlane.  In  the 
third  and  fourth  centuries  Vandals  and  Alemanni 
damaged  the  town.  The  Huns  afterwards  ravaged 
Vindonissa,  and  Childebert  king  of  the  Franks  de- 
stroyed it  in  the  sixth  century.  (D'Anville,  Notice, 
<fc ;  Emeeti,  Note  on  TaciL  Bitt  iv.  70 ;  Neige- 
banr,  Neueetee  GemSlde  der  Sclueeis.')       [G.  L.] 

VINIOLAE,  a  phwe  of  the  Oretani  in  Hispania 
Tarracooensis,  between  Acatncci  and  Mentesa  Bastia. 
(/<»>.  AnL  p.  402.)  Variously  identified  with  Bino- 
jaree  and  as  a  place  on  the  river  Borota.     [ T.  H.  D.l 

VINNIUS.     [VisDiDS.] 

VINCVIA  (in  Ptol.  OiiavoiUii',  ii.  3.  §  16X  » 
town  of  the  Brigantes  in  the  N.  of  Britannia 
Romana.  (Itin.  Ant.  p.  465.)  Now  Binchetttr 
near  Bishop  Auckland,  with  remains  of  Roman 
walls  and  other  antiquities.  (Camden,  p.  945.)  In 
the  Not  fn^.  and  by  the  Geogr.  Rav.  (v.  31)  it  is 
called  Vinonia.  [T.  H.  D.] 

Vl'NTlUM  (Oilmioy.  Fence),  in  GalUa  Nar- 
bonensis,  the  chief  town  of  the  Neruaii.  [Nkrd- 
so.]  Inscriptions  have  been  found  at  Fence  with 
the  words  citit.  vist.  ;  and  in  the  Notitia  of  the 
Gallic  Provinces  it  is  placed  in  the  Alpes  Mari- 
timae  under  the  name  of  Civitas  Vintiensiom  0( 
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Veocienlam.     Veaot  is  in  the  dejartmciit  of  Tor, 
near  the  rirer  For.    (D'Anrille,  iVofMe,  ^)  [G.L.] 

VI'MZELA  {OHrit\a),  a  town  of  GalatU,  in  the 
tanritay  of  the  Tectoeagea.  (PtoL  t.  4.  §  8.)  A  ••■ 
ootid  town  of  the  fmt  name  is  mentioned  bj  Ptolemj 
(t.  5.  §  8)  in  Uie  smth-east  of  Rsidia.      [L.  &] 

VIOLVASCENSIS  PAGUS.     [MxKTuus.] 

VIPITENUM,  a  town  in  Rhaetia  be]ongin|;  to 
the  Venoetea.  sitnated  between  VeMidena  and  Tri- 
dentnm.  (/tin.  AiU.  pp.  375,  380.)  Some  place 
it  in  the  Ober-Wiptial ;  othets  identify  it  with 
Sitrtmg  on  the  Eitack,  at  the  foot  of  the  Bmt- 
mtr.  [T.  H.  D.] 

VIPOSCIANA,  a  pkce  in  Manretania  Tingitana, 
on  the  road  from  Tneolosida  to  Tingis.  (/tm.  AhL 
p.  33.)  Hannert  (x.  pt.  ii.  p.  487)  supposes  that 
it  is  the  place  called  Prisciana  bj  Mela  (iii.  10. 
lab  fin.),  and  nrieitiam  or  Iluricutm  by  Ptdemj 
(iv.  I.  §  14).  The  same  anther  identifiea  it  with 
Mtrgo,  whilst  Lapie  takes  it  to  be  Sot-tl-Aria,  and 
Graberg  di  lienan,  Dar-eUBXamara.  [T.H.D.J 

VIRACELLUM  (Bi^«aaof,  PtoL),  a  town  cf 
Etmtia,  mentioned  onlj  hj  Ptolemj  (iiL  I.  §  47), 
who  places  it  among  tba  inhmd  towns  in  the  NW. 
comer  of  that  coootij.  It  is  supposed  b;  ClnTerios 
to  be  represented  b;  Venmcola  or  rermccUa  in  the 
moontaina  between  the  Serchio  and  tlie  Magra 
(Clorer.  llaL  p.  7S),  bat  the  ideotiScation  is  vtrj 
doobtfol.  [E.  H.  B.] 

VIBOO  (the  Wartadk},  a  small  rirer  in  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  Licatii  in  Vindelicia,  a  tributary  of  the 
Liens,  which  H  joins  a  little  below  Angnsta  Vin- 
delicomm.  (Paul  Diac.  Lemgeb.  u.  IS  ;  Venant. 
Fort  Fita  &  Vart  it.  646,  where  it  is  leas  oor- 
ncdy  called  Vindo  or  Vinda).  [L.  &] 

VIRGULAE.     [Bkbodls,  Vol.  I.  f.  393,  a.J 

VIRIBALLUM.     [Cobsica,  Vol  I.  p.  691,  a.] 

VIRITIUM  (pjiplTtor),  a  pkoe  in  northern  Ger- 
many, mrntioned  only  by  Ptolemy  (ii.  11.  §37), 
was  probably  in  the  territory  of  the  Sidini,  on  the 
site  of  the  modem  town  of  Wrkttm  on  the  Oder. 
(Wilhelm,  Germmiat,  p.  375.)  (L.  S.] 

VIROCO'NIUM  (Oiifouina,,  Ptnl.  it  3.  §  19), 
a  town  of  the  Comavii  in  Britannia  Romana,  on  the 
mad  from  Dera  to  Londiniom,  with  a  by-mid  &x>m 
Maridnnnm.  (/(m.  Ant  pp.  483, 484.)  It  is  the 
town  called  Urioconium  in  another  route  of  the 
Itineraiy  (p.  469).  Mow  Wroxettr,  with  ruins 
and  antiqnilies.   (Camden,  p.  653.)      [T.  H.  D.] 

VIRODUNUM.    [VkSodl-bekms.] 

VIROMAGU&    [Beomaoos.] 

VIROSIDUM  (Not  Imp.),  a  fort  or  castle  at  the 
N.  boundary  of  Britannia  Romana  and  in  the  terri- 
tory of  tlie  Biigantes,  the  station  of  the  Cobors  vi. 
Nerrinmra.  Camden  (p.  1022)  places  it  near  Waneii 
Cmiiberlaiid ;  whilst  others  seek  it  on  the  S.  coast 
of  Solmy  Frith,  and  at  Pretttm.         [T.  H.  D.] 

VIROVESCA  (OuipoiJfffito,  Ptol  ii.  6.  §  53),  a 
town  of  the  Autrigones  in  Hispania  Tanaconensis, 
on  the  road  from  Pompelo  to  Astnrica  (/(an.  AnL 
pp.  394, 450. 454 ;  Plin.  iL  3.  s.  4).  It  is  the  modem 
Bnmnea.  (Cf.  Florez,  Etp.  Sagr.  zziv.  p.  10, 
xzrii.  p.  13.)  Coins  in  Sestini  (p.  21 1).       [T.H.D.] 

VlROVIACUH,  in  Gallia,in  the  Table.ViroTinnm, 
isplacedona  rontefrom Cai>tellum(C(iMeQ  to  Tnma- 
cam  (ronmegr).  The  Antonine  Itinerary  fixes  it  ztL 
ft«m  each  place.  The  diatancea  in  the  Table  do  not 
agree;  bat  the  site  b  certain.  It  is  Wermc  or 
Veneiek,  a  large  Tillage  on  the  /^a,  3  leagues  from 
LiUe  in  the  French  department  of  Nord.  In  1514 
a  medal  of  C.  Julius  Caesar  was  dog  up  at  Werme, 
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and  some  time  afterwards  other  medals  of  the  time 
of  the  Antonini.  There  b  a  traditioo  also  of  the 
remains  of  an  ancient  edifice  baring  been  seen  here, 
and  a  fragment  of  a  statue  (Bast,  RtcmeU  ctAmti- 
jmtii  RomaaeM  et  Gamloitet  trawcie*  damt  la 
Flmdre  propremaU  dile,  Gand,  1804.)  [G.  L.] 
VIRUEDEUM  iOJipovtSpoifL  Ijcpor,  PtoL  iL  3. 
S  5),  a  promontory  on  the  N.  coast  of  Britannia 
Baitiara,  and  the  moat  N.  point  of  the  island.  It 
is  apparently  the  pwent  Dtmgibf  Head.    (Camdcs, 

p.  1280.)  [T.ao.] 

\1RUNI.    [Varisi.] 

VIBITNUM  (Oiipovvar).  1.  One  of  the  moat 
important  towns  m  the  interior  of  Noricom,  sooth  of 
Moreia,  and  CO  the  road  {ram  Aquileia  to  LanriacaiB. 
(Plin.  iii.  27  ;  Ptol.  iL  14.  §  3  j  Steph.  Byt  a.  ». 
B4poa>as  ;  Soid.  a.  v.  Bripoiriov;  It  A  at  f.  2*6  ; 
Tab.  Pent,  where  it  is  called  Varannm.)  But  not- 
withstanding its  importance^  which  is  attested  by  its 
widely  scattered  remains  about  the  Tillage  of  Ma- 
riamat  near  Klagenfipi,  no  details  aboot  it  are 
known,  except,  fix>m  ioscriptioos,  the  fact  that  it  was 
a  Roman  colony,  with  the  surname  of  CUodia. 
(Gruter,  Itucript  p.  569;  OrelU,  Ituaipt  no.  1317, 
5074 ;  comp.  Machar,  Norihan,  ruL  L  p.  271.) 

3.  A  town  in  the  country  of  the  Sdini  ia  Ger- 
mania,  of  unknown  site,  and  meotiooed  only  by 
Ptolemy  (ii.  11.  §27).  [L.  &] 

VIRUS  (OUpov  iittoAai,  PtoL  iL  6.  §  3X  a  rirer 
ia  the  N.  part  of  the  W.  coast  of  Bispanis  Tana- 
conensis.  Varioosly  identified  with  the  LaaAitat 
andthe  JOiMet.  [T.  H.D.] 

VISBITRGII  (Olur<av(>yuM),  a  tribe  in  the  sooth- 
east  of  Germany,  about  the  soarces  of  the  Vistala, 
and  placed  by  Ptolemy  (iL  II.  §  21)  near  the 
Qnadi,  in  the  district  to  which  Tadtos  (Cera. 
43)  assigns  the  GotbinL  [L.  &] 

VISO^TIUM  (Oiurimar,  PtoL  iL  6.  §  54),  a 
town  of  the  Pelendones  in  m«ji«ni«  Tanraeooaoais, 
perhaps  FiiMeKi  or  Bmoetca.  [T.  H.  D.] 

VISPI  (Oilunrof),  a  tribe  in  the  soDth-vestif 
Germany,  is  mentiooiad  only  by  Ptolemy  (iL  II.  § 
10);  nothing  certain  can  be  aald  aa  to  the  preciaa 
district  they  iuhabited.  [L.  &] 

VI'STULA,  VISTILLUS  (CWarrodJia,  0.*»- 
ToiXoi:  FuUila  or  Weicktd),  one  of  the  great 
rirera  of  Germany,  separating,  according  to  Ptolemy 
(riiL  10.  §  2  ;  oamix  iL  11.  §  4,  uL  5.  §  5).  Ger- 
many from  Sannatia,  while  Pomp.  Mda  (iiL  4\ 
who  calls  the  rirer  Visnla,  describea  it  as  forming 
the  boundary  between  Scythia  and  Sannatia.  It 
cannot  be  expected  that  either  Greeks  or  Romans 
should  hare  possessed  much  information  about  this 
distant  rirer.  Ptolemy  says  that  it  had  its  origin 
in  the  Hercynia  Silra,  and  discharged  itadf  into  liw 
Sarmatian  ocean  (the  Baltio),  and  Haraauns  (p.  S3) 
ascribes  to  it  a  coorae  cf  from  1890  to  2000  stadia 
in  length.  This  is  all  the  infbnnatioa  to  be  gathered 
from  ^e  ancient  aathocs.  (Comp.  Plin.  ir.  27.  s.  88; 
Solin.  20 ;  Geogr.  Bar.  ir.  4 ;  Amm.  Mare.  xziL  8, 
where  it  ia  called  Bixula ;  Jomaud.  Get.  3.)  Jor- 
nandea  in  two  passages  (Get  5  and  17)  speaks  of  a 
rirer  Viada,  which  some  geogiaphets  regard  as 
identical  with  the  modem  Wuloha,  a  tribntaiy  at 
the  Vistula,  but  it  is  pi-obabiy  no  other  tlian  tha 
VistuU  itself,  whose  modem  German  name  Weidud 
seems  to  be  formed  tnm  Visda,  [L.  &] 

VISURGIS  (OiUorevfryu,  Biaovfiyu,  OUnvp- 
*)«>,  or  Oiiavoipytot :  H'eaer),  one  of  the  principal 
rirera  in  north-western  Germany,  which  was  tole- 
rably well  known  to  the  Bomaiis,  sinoe  during  their 
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«un  m  Qamtay  thej  often  adnuiead  as  fiur  u  its 
banks,  and  at  one  time  even  cnased  it ;  bat  tbqr 
aeem  to  have  been  nnaoqnainted  with  its  Mnthern 
oonne,  and  with  its  real  origin;  for  it  is  formed  by 
the  ooDfloence  d  the  Want  and  the  Fvlda,  while 
Ptolemy  (ii.  11.  §  1)  imagined  that  it  had  ita 
sourcas  in  Hons  MeUbocns.  Uarcianns  ()>.  51) 
states  that  its  length  amoonted  to  from  1600  to- 
1780  stadia.  The  Visnrgis  flowed  into  the  German 
Ocean  in  the  coantrj  of  the  ChaucL  (Comp.  Pomp. 
Mela,  iiL  4 ;  Plin.  iv.  27 ;  Tae.  Afm.  I  70,  iL  9 ; 
Veil.  Pat.  ii.  I  OS  ;  Sidon.  ApoU.  Cam.  xxiii.  243; 
Strak  ■m.  p>  291 ;  Dion  Cass.  xlir.  33,  It.  1,  2.  8, 
Iri.  18.)  [L.  &] 

VITETLIA  (BiTfAX/o,  SUph.B.:  Elh.  BirtX- 
Xint,  Vitellieosis),  an  ancient  town  of  Latiom, 
which  was,  however,  apparentlj  sitaated  in  the 
'  territory  of  the  Aeqni,  or  at  leut  on  theu-  imme- 
diate frontiers,  so  that  it  is  hard  to  determine 
whether  it  was  properly  a  Latin  or  an  Aeqnian 
town.  Bnt  the  eircnmstance  that  its  name  is  not 
found  in  the  list  of  the  cities  of  the  Latin  Leagoe 
giren  by  Dionyshis  (t.  61)  is  strongly  in  fsTonr  of 
the  Utter  snpposition.  Ita  name  is  first  mentioned 
by  Liiy  (iL  39)  in  the  acoonnt  of  the  celebrated 
campaign  of  Coriolanos,  whom  he  represents  as 
taking  Vitellia  at  the  same  time  as  Corbio,  La- 
bicom,  and  Pednm:  bnt  in  the  more  detailed  nar- 
ratives  of  the  same  oaropugn  by  Dionynns  and 
Plutarch,  no  notice  is  fimnd  of  VitelHa.  The  name 
is  again  mentioaed  by  Livy  in  B.O.  393,  when  the 
eity  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Aeqni,  who  Burprised 
it  by  a  night  atUck  (Lir.  t.  29.)  He  there  calls 
it  "  Coloniam  Romanam,"  and  says  it  had  been 
settled  by  them  in  the  territory  of  the  Aeqni;  bat 
we  have  no  prerious  account  of  this  eircnmstance; 
nor  is  there  any  statement  of  its  recovery  by  the 
BomsDS.  A  tradition  presemd  to  us  by  Snelonins 
rsoofded  that  the  Soman  colony  was  at  one  time 
eotmsted  to  the  sole  charge  of  the  family  of  the 
Vitellii  for  its  defence  (Suet.  ViM.  1);  bnt  there 
can  be  little  doobt  that  this  is  a  mere  family 
legend.  All  trace  of  Vitellia,  aa  well  as  Tolerinm 
and  other  towna  in  the  same  neighboarhood,  dis- 
appears after  the  Gaalish  invasion,  and  the  only 
snbeeqoent  mention  of  the  name  occurs  in  the  list 
given  by  Pliny  (iiL  5.  s.  9)  of  the  cities  of  Latium 
which  were  io  his  time  ntterly  extinct.  The  site 
is  wholly  uncertain,  though  it  seems  probable  that 
it  may  be  placed  in  the  same  part  of  Latium  as 
Tolerinm,  Bois,  Labieum,  and  other  towns  on  the 
frontiers  of  the  Aeqoian  territory.  It  has  been 
plsced  by  Oell  at  YiUmontoM,  a  place  which  in  all 
probability  occnpies  an  ancient  site,  and  this  would 
do  very  well  for  Vitellia,  bnt  that  it  is  equally 
snitable  for  Tolerinm,  which  must  be  placed  some- 
where in  the  same  neighbonrhood,  and  is  accord- 
ingly fixed  by  Nibby  at  Vaknonttme  [Tolkrium.] 
The  Utter  writer  would  transfer  VitellU  to  CiriieUa 
(called  also  CivileUa  if  Oleeano),  situated  in  the 
mountains  between  Okvaito  and  Siibieux;  bnt  this 
seems  decidedly  too  fiu-  distant  from  the  other  cities 
with  which  VitellU  is  connected.  It  would  be  much 
more  pUnsible  to  place  Vitellia  at  Valmonfotte  and 
Tolerinm  at  Lvgnano,  about  3  miles  NW.  of  it, 
but  that  iMgnano  again  would  suit  very  well  for 
the  site  of  BoU,  which  w*  are  at  a  loss  to  fix 
•Uewhere  [Bola].  The  ftct  u  that  the  deter- 
mination of  the  pasitiw  cf  these  oities,  which  dis- 
appeared in  such  early  times,  and  of .  which  no  re- 
curdbpreserved  by  inscriptioiia or  other  ancient  mooa- 
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ments,  most  remain  in  great  measure  eonJecturaL 
(Oell.  Top.  of  Rome,  p.  436;  Nibby,  DuUonu,  vol  U 
p.  467,  voL  ill.  p.  370.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

VITIA  (OSirfo,  Strab.  xi.  pp.  508,  514,  SSI: 
Eth.  Ovirioi),  a  small  district  in  MedU  Atn>- 
patene,  noticed  by  Strabo  in  hU  account  of  that 
pmrince.  It  appears  to  have  been  in  the  north- 
em  part  near  the  tribes  of  the  Dribycee  and 
AmardL  [V.] 

VITIS  [Utis]. 

VITODUEUM  or  VITTJDUBDM,  in  GallU,  U 
mentioned  in  an  inscription,  in  which  it  is  said  that 
the  emperors  Diocletian  and  Maximianns  "  mamm 
Vitodureniem  a  solo  instauraverunt"  The  Antonine 
Itin.  placee  it  between  Vindonisaa  {Wmdiseh)  and 
Fines  (Pfiii)  [Fraia,  No.  15.]  At  WtHlertlatr  in 
the  Swisa  canton  of  Zbich  there  u  in  the  town 
library  a  collection  of  Roman  coins  and  cut  stones, 
meet  of  which  have  been  found  in  the  neighbonr- 
hocd  of  the  town  and  in  the  adjacent  village  of 
Oierwmtertlnir,  which  is  the  site  of  Vitodumm. 
(D'Anville,  Xotice,  fc.)  [G.  L.]  • 

VITBICIUM  (Kerrx),  a  town  or  vilUge  of  the 
Sahusi,  on  the  high  road  leading  from  EporedU 
(/eraa),  to  Augusta  Praetoria  (ilorta).  It  u 
known  cnly  fipom  the  Itinerariee,  which  place  it  25 
miles  from  Augusta,  and  21  from  Eporedia  (/(m. 
Ant.  pp.  845,  347,  351),  bnt  u  undoubtedly  iden- 
tical with  Vtrm,  a  large  village  in  the  VtUiAoita, 
at  the  entrance  of  the  Vol  CAofloK.     [E.  H.  B.] 

VTVANTAVABIUH  {OMarravipM,  PtoL  iU. 
5.  §  30),  a  place  in  European  Saimatia,  between  th« 
rivers  Aziacea  and  Tyras.  [T.  B.  D.] 

VIVISCI,  VIBISCL    [BiTUBioBgVivisci.T 

VIVISCUS,  in  Gallia.  In  the  Antonine  Itin.  the 
name  is  Bibiscns;  The  place  is  Vemf,  or  near  it, 
in  the  Swisa  canton  of  Waadt  or  Fowl  See  the 
article  Pehubloccs.  [G.  L.] 

tJLCAEI  LACUS  (OdAxoia  I\]|),  a  euccessioa 
of  Ukes  and  swamps  in  Pannonia,  between  the  moutha 
of  the  Dravus  and  Savns.  (Dion  Cass.  hr.  32.)  They 
seem  to  be  the  same  aa  the  Pains  Hiuica  mentioned 
by  Anrelins  Victor  (Epit.  41)  as  being  near  Cibalae 
in  Pannonia.  (Corap.  Zoom.  iL  18.)  Those  lalus 
now  bear  the  name  of  Laxmcte.  [L.  S.] 

ULCI'SIA  CASTRA,  a  fort  m  Panaonu,  on  th* 
road  running  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Diwubiu* 
from  Aquincnm  to  Bregetio  (/t  Ant.  p.  269),  it 
now  called  SxeiU  Endrt.  [L.  S.] 

UUA  (Oifda,  Strab.  iiL  p.  141),  a  town  in  His. 
panU  Baetica,  on  a  hill,  on  the  road  from  Qades  to 
Cordoba,  (/(m.  Ant.  p.  412.)  It  was  a  Roman 
mouicipinm,  with  the  surname  of  Fidentia,  and  be- 
longed to  the  juriadiotion  of  Cordnba  (Plin.  iiL  3. 
s.4;Hirt,£.ir.  3,4,£.Jfez.  61 ;  Dice  Cass.  xliiL 
31.)  From  inscriptions  it  appears  to  be  the  present 
Monle  Magor,  where  there  are  roina.  (Cf.  Morales, 
Ani.  p^  5  ;  Florez,  Etp.  Sagr.  x.  p.  150,  zii.  p.  5; 
coins  in  Florea,  Mti.  iL  p.  620,  iiL  p.  130;  Mion- 
iiet,  L  p.  27,  Sxpfi.  L  p.  47.)  [T.  H.  D.] 
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tJUABDS  INSULA  (£«.  Obrlimmii,  SMo- 
Bins  ApoUiBari*),  k  ^aoid  17  Pliny  in  tha  Aqni- 
Uniou  Sinm  (ir.  19).  It  U  the  Ila  <tOl^v», 
wfaieh  baloogi  to  the  defiaitaait  «f  CSUraMt  Iiffi- 
rinrt,  and  ia  wpuatad  fion  tb*  mninlnnil  bj  • 
Barrow  atnit  [G.  L.] 

CLIZIBKBA  (OJAi(i*>«>^  «  <MAi(I<i^  PtoL 
It.  3.  {  37),  th(  UlHobrilaimm  of  Plinj  (t.  4.  i. 
4),  a  t«wn  (if  BTnciam  in  Africa  Proper,  S.  of  H*' 
dnunatam.  [T.  H.  D.I 

ULLA  («aIM  %J  Plolenr  OUa,  iL  «.  §  3),  a 
liTH  eo  the  W.  eeait  of  Hiipania  Tameooanaia, 
whioh  eaten  the  aea  between  the  Uinina  and  the 
fmaaatarf  of  Meriam.  (Mela,  iiL  I.)  It  ie  etill 
oUedtTIti.  [T.H.D.] 

ULMAMXTEa    [SarAiracraa.] 

UUfI  or  ULMUS^  a  phoe  freqaentlj  mertiaiMd 
in  the  Itinenriie  m  ataaMd  in  the  interior  of  Lowar 
Paanooia  on  the  road  leadinf  fmu  Siccia  to  Cibalae 
and  Sinmiaa  (A  Ant.  pp.  131,  S33,  t6I,  367 ; 
/l./rMro*.p.6t8;  TakPewL)^  bat  iU  eaaet  aiU 
i*  aneertiin.  [L.  8.1 

OLUUS,  a  pfaoe  in  Uppw  Hoeeia,  between  Ka- 
isH  and  Remeeiana  (/«i«.  ^mpm.  p.  5C6.)  Ae- 
eordlng  ta  Laaie  near  Awetfta  [T.  H.  0.] 

ULPUiroU.  1.  ((MA>UB«<r,  PtaL  ia  ».  S  6X 
ealM  al«>  Ulpuiu  (OtAmani,  HierooL  p.  6S6X  a 
town  of  Upper  Ifeeeia  «■  the  sootheni  deoliritj  of  ML 
Seoanoa.  It  waa  aniaiged  and  adorned  bj  Jnetinian, 
wheooe  It  obtained  the  naae  of  Jnetiniana  Seoonda. 
(Pnxsopw  da  Ami  ir.  I,  Oolk  ir.  15.)  It  ia  com- 
Boolr  idaotifiad  with  tha  preaiot  OmUmdUj  bnt 
Leake  {tforHtern  Oraeet,  HL  p^  47S)  takea  that 
town  to  lepreeeot  the  mOtat  PaataUa  or  Pantalia 
inThraoa. 

a.  A  pUaa  in  I>Mia,apparaatljia  tha  neigbbaor- 
bood  of  XfaMtatary.  (Ptol.  iiLS.  f  7.)  [T.H.IX] 

ULTSBIOB  PORTUS.    [Inna  Poarv*.] 

ULUBBAE  (Ktk.  UtaibTenaiiX  •  *°>^  <•<">  of 
Latiom  00  tha  bordtfa  of  the  Pontine  Marabaa.  It 
ia  net  Baatieoed  in  biatoty  praricna  ta  tha  eatabliah- 
manl  of  the  Boman  doounioo,  bat  ia  aotioad  repaot- 
adly  by  Latin  writera  of  the  beat  period,  thoo^ 
alw^a  aa  a  poor  and  deoBjed  town,  a  cooditiaa  whioh 
appeara  to  hare  naaltad  from  ita  Bianhy  and  an- 
haahhy  poaiiiaa.  Haoea  Oioaa  jeatiuKly  tanna  ita 
eiliieaa  little  Hrega (rawweafi,  Ep.adFam.T^  18), 
and  both  Hoiaoa  and  Joranal  aelaot  it  aa  an  afanoat 
pnmrbial  example  of  a  deearted  and  malanoholy 
pboe.  (Hor.  £p.  L  11.  SO  ;  Jdt.  x.  101.)  StiU  it 
appean  from  tha  axpraeaona  of  the  latter,  that  it 
atill  ratainad  the  rank  of  a  monicipal  town,  and  had 
ita  own  laeal  nagiatialea ;  and  in  aoeordaaoe  with 
tlua,  wa  lad  the  Ulabreoaea  enomarated  bj  PUny 
amoog  the  modoipal  tawna  of  the  Firat  Begkn.  (Plin. 
iii.  5.  a.  9.)  The  aame  thing  ia  attaated  by  inaari{>- 
tioM  (OielL  /mot.  ISI— 133),  and  the  diaeorary  of 
these  at  the  plaoe  now  called  Cutena,  about  eight 
milie  from  VaUelri,  and  35  from  Borne,  immediately 
at  tha  entnuKe  of  the  Peotine  Manhea,  learea  no 
doubt  that  Ulabraa  waa  aitaated  aamewbere  in 
that  Deigkboorhood.  Bat  die  villaga  of  Cia- 
tema  (c^led  in  the  middle  agea  Giatenia  Neronia), 
dcea  not  appear  to  occupy  an  anciaat  aite,  and  IIm 
exaot  poeitico  of  Ulaluiia  ia  atill  nndetermioed. 
(Nibby,  Dmtorm  di  Amio,  rd.  I  p.  46&)  [E-RB.] 

UHBENNUH,  in  Gallia  Narbooenaia,  ia  phiaed 
in  the  Jemaalem  Itin.  between  Batiana  [Batiasa] 
and  Valentia  (  V<amee).  [Q.  L.] 

UMBRAE,  oaa  <rf  many  tribea  placed  by  Pliny 
near  the  mooth  of  the  ladaa,  adjoining,  perhapa 
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UMBRANICI,  a  people  of  Oallia  IfarfaoKnia, 
who  had  the  Jaa  LatiL  (Plin.  iiL  4.)  Tliaaa  ia 
no  ftnther  Botiee  of  theee  peo^  who  had  thia  polilieBl 
pririlfga,  exoapl  the  oocarrepce  ci  the  Dane  Uni- 
branica  or  Umbramcia  in  the  Tabla,  [6.  L.] 

UMBBU  (il  'Oittfuc^ :  £(*.  Umber,  Umbri,  Xift. 
Ifutit'),  waa  ooa  of  tlie  principal  diriaiona  of  Centnl 
Italy,  aitaated  to  the  R.  of  Etroria,  and  czteadiag 
from  the  Talley  of  the  Tiber  to  the  ahorea  of  tha  AM> 
atie.  The  name  waa,  bowenr,  at  diSneat  perioda 
applied  within  reiy  difierent  limita.  Umbria,  ptopeily 
ao  called,  may  be  oonaidered  aa  extending  only  froai 
tha  Tiber,  which  tbnaed  ita  W.  limit  thnmgfa  the 
greater  part  of  ita  cooiae,  and  aeparatad  nmfaris  freaa 
Etroria,  to  the  great  central  range  of  the  ApeBaaia 
from  the  aoaroee  of  the  Tiber  b  tfae  N.  to  the  JfoBli 
detta  SMUa  in  the  S.  Bat  «  the  other  aide 
of  thie  range,  ak>ping  down  to  tha  Adriatir,  waa  aa 
axteoaiTe  aud  feitile  diatrict  extendiBg  fron  the 
frmtiera  of  Ptoeoam  to  the  neighboaibood  of  rtiJBB 
niun,  which  had  probably  been  at  ana  time  ala*  a» 
onpied  by  the,  Umhriane,  but,  befgre  it  appi«ii  ■ 
Roman  hiatoty.  had  been  conqneced  by  the  Oaofirii 
tribe  of  the  Senooea.  Henee,  after  the  yrpnlMB  af 
tbeae  inradera,  it  beeana  knoma  to  the  Baname  aa 
"  Gallicaa  agar,"  and  ia  always  ao  termed  by  Uata- 
riana  in  reference  to  the  earlier  peiiad  af  Bmaa 
hiatofy.  (Liv.  xxiH.  14,  xzxix.  44 ;  Cia.  Brmt  U, 
&0.)  On  the  diriei«a  of  Italy  into  ragiena  bf 
AngnatDs,  thia  diatiiot  waa  again  nnited  witt 
Umbiia,  both  being  indodad  in  the  Sxth  Begka. 
(Plin.  iii.  14.  a.  19.)  Bat  area  PHny,  in  daacribin 
thie  nnioa,  diatinguiabea  the  **  agar  QallieiB  '  bvm 
Umbria  Proper  ("  Joagitor  hie  aexta  r«gio  tTaairinai 
ooaijifaaa  ^nwiiBe  OaBtaBai  airmArimiDBm,*/!^); 
it  ia  erideDt  thereCon  that  the  name  af  Umbria  did 
Bot  at  that  tiaie  in  oommoB  naaga  isdada  tba  taaii- 
tory  on  the  ahoraa  of  the  Adrialio  Inlikai 
Ptolaoiy  deaignatea  thecaaat  from  Aneenato  j 
nam  (termed  by  Pliny  the  "  Gallica  on  *)  aa 
kod  of  the  SoMoea'  (Ptd.  iii.  1.  {  S3X  a  1 
which  had  ea(tain)y  beeeaM inapfroficiato  kaghebn 
hia  time.  It  waa  aeeording  to  PGny  (L  a)  tUa  por> 
tkm  of  tha  Gaoliah  territory  whioh  waa  pufiaily 
deaignated  aa  Gallia  Tqgata,  a  naae  afkarmda 
aztended  and  applied  to  the  whale  of  Ciadpiaa 
GaoL  (Hirt.  JB.  0.  TiiLS4;Cie.i>iU(,TiiL»,ac) 
It  waa  not,  therefore,  till  a  lato  period  that  the  ana 
of  Umbria  came  into  geneial  oae  aa  iiM*vlii,g  the 
whole  of  the  Sixth  Begien  of  Ai^natia,  or  the  land 
from  the  Tiber  to  the  Adriatie. 

Umbria,  in  thia  more  extended  eenee  of  the  nana, 
waa  bounded  oa  the  W.  by  the  Tiber,  from  a  poiat 
near  ita  aource  to  a  little  below  Ocriaahun,  which 
waa  the  moat  aoathem  dty  indodad  vithia  the 
prorince.  Tbeace  the  E.  frootiir  aaoandHi  tha 
valley  of  the  Nar,  whioh  aeparated  Umbria  fron  the 
land  of  the  Sabinee,  ahncet  to  the  aouroea  rf  that 
rirer  in  the  great  central  chain  of  tha  Apenaaaa. 
Thence  it  followed  a  Una  neariy  panlM  with  the 
main  ridge  of  these  moontaana,  bat  aamewhat 
ftrther  to  the  E.  (aa  Canwripnm,  Matilina,  and  other 
towaa  Mtnated  on  the  E.  alopea  of  the  Aponninca  were 
indoded  iu  Umbria),  aa  fiv  aa  the  eoorae  it  tha 
Aeaia  (fttno),  and  then  deeoeaded  that  mer  to  ita 
month.  We  know  that  on  the  eoaat  tba  Aada 
waa  the  recogniaed  booadary  betaeea  Dmbaia  aod 
Picenam  on  the  S.,  aa  the  little  river  Bnhieea  waa 
between  Umbria  and  CKilia  Ciaalpiat  on  the  H. 
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FMm  Um  mootli  of  the  utter  stnam  Um  fitmtSer  mmt 
have  {bllowed  u  IneguUr  line  extending  to  tbe  oeo- 
tnl  nagt  tt  the  Ajimninm,  no  «« to  inclpde  the  npper 
Tallajrs  of  the  Saiu  and  Bedesis;  theaee  it  i^oined 
ttMliiM«li««d7tnui«dfiramthe«oaraeBof  the  Tiber. 

All  MicieDt  anthora  agree  ii>  repreaeoting  the  Ura- 
briaa*  a<  the  moat  ancieBt  people  of  Ital;  (PUn. 
iii  14.  ft.  19;  Fkn.  L  17;  Dionjs.  L  19),  and  the 
tnditisai  generally  reoeiTed  deMribed  them  as  ori- 
ginallj  ipraad  orer  a  much  more  exteoeiTa  r^ioo 
than  that  which  oltiiiiatelj  retained  their  name,  and 
oooapTing  the  whole  tract  from  aea  to  aea,  innlnding 
the  territoriM  aulueqoeptly  wreeted  from  them  bj 
the  Etnuoaw.  That  people,  indeed,  was  lepre- 
sonted  as  gaining  poeoeaaiou  of  its  new  settlements 
step  by  step,  and  as  baring  taken  not  leaa  than  300 
towns  firom  the  Umbrians.  (PUn.  L  e.)  This  num- 
ber is  doubtless  iabnlons,  bat  there  aeema  to  be  good 
reaaoo  fiir  regarding  the  fiutof  the  conquest  as  his- 
torical. Herodotos,  in  islating  the  Lydun  tradition 
concerning  the  emigration  of  the  Tyrrhenians,  rapre- 
■Mts  the  lend  as  oocnpied,  at  the  time  of  their  ar- 
rival, by  the  Umbiians.  (Hsrod.  L  94.)  The  tra- 
ditions reported  by  Dionysius  ooooeming  the  aettle- 
ments  of  ths  Peksgians  in  Italy,  all  point  to  the 
same  result,  and  reprseent  the  Umbrians  ss  extending 
at  one  period  to  the  neigbboorboad  of  Spina  on  the 
Adriatic,  and  to  the  mouths  of  ths  Padua.  (Dionys. 
L  16—30.)  In  accordance  with  this  we  lesm  in- 
cidentally finm  Pliny  that  Batrinm,  a  (own  not.  &r 
from  Bavenna,  was  of  Umbrian  origin.  (Plin.  iii. 
15.  s.  80.)  The  name  of  the  rivar  Umbra  (Om- 
brone),  on  the  coast  of  Etroria,  was  also  in  all  pro- 
bability a  relic  of  their  dominioo  in  that  part  of 
Italy.  On  the  yrbde  we  may  Uriy  assoms  as  a 
historical  fiust,  the  aiiatanoe  of  the  Umbrians  at  a 
very  eariy  period  as  a  great  and  powerful  nation  in 
the  nortbam  half  cf  Central  Italy,  whose  dominion 
extended  from  sea  to  sea,  and  comprised  ths  fertile 
districts  on  both  aidea  of  the  Apennines,  as  well  as 
the  mountains  themselves.  According  to  Zenodottu 
cf  Troeien  (qi.  Dionys.  ii.  49),  the  powerful  race  of 
the  Satnnea  itself  was  coly  a  branch  or  ofibhoot 
of  the  Umbrians ;  and  this  staten)ent  is  to  a  great 
extent  ccofirmed  by  the  rasolt  of  recent  philolo- 
gical researches.    [Sabihi.] 

If  the  Umbrians  are  thus  to  be  regarded  a*  one  of 
the  mcst  ancient  of  the  races  establiahed  in  Italy, 
ths  queation  as  to  their  ethnological  affinities  be- 
comes cf  peculiar  interest  and  importance.  Unfortu- 
nately it  is  one  which  we  can  answer  but  very  im- 
perfectly. The  aocieot  snthoritiee  upon  this  point 
are  of  little  value.  Moat  writera,  indeed,  cutent 
themsslves  with  stating  that  they  were  the  moot 
ancient  people  of  Italy,  and  apparently  consider  them 
as  Aborigines.  This  was  distinctly  stated  by  Zsno- 
dotus  of  Troezen,  who  had  written  a  special  histwy 
of  the  Umbrian  people  (Dionys.  ii.  49);  and  the  same 
idea  was  probably  conveyed  by  the  fimcifhl  Greek 
etymology  that  they  were  called  Ombricans  or  Om- 
brisns,  because  they  had  survived  the  delnge  caused 
by  flooda  of  rain  (S/iSpoi;  Plin.  iii.  14.  s.  19). 
Some  writers,  however,  o!  whom  the  earliest  seems 
to  have  been  one  Bocchns,  frequently  quoted  by  So- 
liuus,  represented  the  Umbrians  as  of  Gaulish  origin 
(Solin.  2.  §  1 1 ;  Serv.  ad  Am.  xiL  7i3  ;  bidor. 
Orig.  is.  2) ;  and  the  same  view  has  been  maintained 
by  several  modem  writers ,  as  the  result  of  philolo- 
gical inquiries.  Besearches  of  this  latter  kind  have 
indeed  il  late  years  thrown  much  light  npon  the 
affinities  of  the  Umbrian   language,  of  which  we 
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possess  an  important  moonment  in  the  calebrstsd 
tables  of  Iguvinm.  [Isirviuii.}  Thsy  haw  cisariy 
estabHsfaad,  en  thscns  hand  Its  diatinotness  from  the 
languag*  of  the  neigbbooring  Etroacans,  oa  the  other 
its  dose  affinity  wiUi  the  Oecan,  as  ^oksn  by  the 
Sabellian  tribes,  and  with  the  old  Latin,  se  that 
the  three  xa»j  fiiirly  be  ctnsidered  aa  only  dialects 
of  one  and  the  aame  &mily  of  laognagea.  [Itaua, 
p.  86.]  The  same  reeearches  tend  to  prove  that 
the  Umbrian  is  the  moet  snoisBt  of  these  cognate 
dialects,  thus  confirming  the  asaertiODS  of  ancient 
writers  concerning  the  gisat  antiquity  of  the  nation. 
But,  while  they  prove  beyond  a  doobi  that  the  Uni> 
brian,  as  well  aa  the  nearly  reUted  Oscsn  and  Latin, 
was  a  branch  of  the  great  Indo-Teatenie  family, 
they  show  also  that  the  three  formed  to  a  great  ex- 
tent a  distinct  branch  of  that  fiunily  or  an  independent 
groap  of  langnagea,  which  cannot  with  propriety 
be  ^aaaigned  to  the  Celtic  gronp,  any'  mors  tban  to 
ths  Tentooic  or  Slavonic. 

The  histccy  of  the  Umbrians  is  veiy  imperActly 
known  to  as.  The  traditioos  cf  their  power  and 
greatness  all  point  to  a  very  early  period ;  and  it  i* 
certain  that  ^ter  the  aecnpati(Hi  of  Etmria  as  well 
as  of  the  plains  of  tha  Pados  by  ths  Etruscans, 
the  Umbrians  shrunk  up  into  a  comparatiTely  ob- 
scure mountain  people.  Their  own  desoeodants  the 
Sabines  also  cocapinl  the  fertile  diatriots  about  Beats 
and  tha  vallay  of  the  Velinns,  which,  aooordii^  ta 
tha  traditions  rsportsd  by  Dionysins,  had  originally 
been  bdd  by  the  Umbrians,  but  bad  been  wrested 
from  them  by  the  Pelaagians  (Diooya.  iL  49.)  At 
a  mnah  later  period,  but  atill  before  the  name  of  ths 
Umbrians  appears  in  Boman  history,  they  had  been 
expelled  by  the  Senonian  Gauls  from  ths  region  on 
the  shores  of  ths  Adriatia  Livy  indeed  represents 
them  ss  having  previooaly  held  also  a  part  of  the 
territory  which  was  subsequently  oocnpied  by  the 
Boians,  and  from  which  thqr  were  driven  by  the  in- 
vasion cf  that  people  (Lrr.  v.  36). 

It  was  not  till  ^e  Bomans  had  earned  tluir  arms 
bsyood  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  dty, 
and  penetrated  beyond  ths  barrisr  of  the  Ciminisn 
fiirest,  that  th^  came  into  contact  With  the  Um- 
brians. Their  first  reUtions  wen  of  a  friendly 
oatnre.  The  consul  Fabiua  having  aent  secret  en- 
voys through  the  land  of  the  neighbouring  Etnisoaiis 
into  UmbiSt,  rsoalTad  from  the  tribe  of  tbt  Csmertas 
pacmisss  of  support  and  sssistance  if  he  should  reach 
their  country.  (Liv,  ix.  36.)  But  the  Umbrian 
people  ssem  to  have  been  divided  into  different  tribes, 
which  owned  no  common  government  and  took  difler- 
ent  lines  of  policy.  Soma  of  theee  tribes  made  commoo 
cause  with  the  Etruscans  snd  shared  in  their  defeat 
by  Fabius.  {lb.  37.)  T^  disaster  was  ioUowed 
by  two  other  defeats,  which  wero  sustained  by  ths 
Umbrians  alons,  and  the  seoood  of  thess,  in  which 
their  combined  foroee  wen  overthrown  by  the  consul 
Fabius  near  Msvania  (b.  a,  308),  ajqnars  to  have 
been  a  decisive  blow.  It  wss  fbllowsd,  we  sn  toU, 
by  the  submission  of  all  the  Umbiian  tribes,  of 
whom  ths  people  of  Ocriculom  wen  received  into 
the  Bcoun  allianoe  on  pecnliarly  fevonrable  terms. 
(Liv.  ix.  39,  41.) 

From  this  time  we  hear  no  men  of  hcatilitiaa  with 
the  Umbrians,  with  the  exception  of  an  expedition 
against  a  men  marauding  tribe  ^  nuxmtaineera 
(Liv.  X.  1),  till  B.  c.  396,  when  the  Samnita  leader 
Gellins  Egnatios  succeeded  in  organising  a  general 
confederacy  against  Borne,  in  which  the  Umbrians 
and  Senonian  Gauls  took  pait,  as  well  as  tha  Elrus- 
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turn  ud  Samnltai.  (Ln.  x.  SL)  Thrir  oombimd 
foim  wm,  howtrar,  m«rtliiui»u  in  the  graat  battle 
of  Sen&inm  (lb.  86,  S7;  Foljb.  u.  19);  and  tU«  it 
the  lot  time  that  the  Umbriaos,*!  a  people^  appear 
in  ann*  agaioet  the  Roman  power.  We  are  indeed 
told  in  the  epitoow  of  Litj  that  the  Cmbrian*  wen 
apiin  defeated,  and  redooed  to  rabmigaioa  at  the 
lame  time  a*  the  SalleoUnea,  in  B.a  S66  (Lit. 
EpiL  XT.);  bat  there  seenu  no  doobt  that  thii  refen 
onlj  to  the  ontljinK  trilie  or  people  of  the  Sarrinatee 
(on  the  N.  of  the  Apennioee,  and  adjoining  tlia  Boian 
Oanle),  as  the  Faati,  in  recording  the  erenta  of  the 
year,  mention  both  oonnila  a*  trinmphing  only  "  de 
Sarrinatibos  "  (_Fait  Capit.)  We  haTe  no  aoooont  of 
tlie  ttnna  on  wliieh  tlw  Umbriana  were  reoeiTed  into 
BolHninion,  or  of  the  manner  in  which  thejr  paaied, 
fike  their  neigbboon  theEtmaeane,  into  the  ooiiditian 
«r  dqieadent  alliet  of  Rome  :  it  ia  certain  onlj  that 
the  dilSmat  tribet  and  dtiet  were,  according  to  the 
uaoal  Boman  pdicj,  admitted  on  Teiy  diSerent 
tamu.  Oerienlom,  aa  alreadj  mentioned,  enjojed 
fpedal  priTilegee  ;  and  tlie  aame  waa  the  caM  with 
the  Cameitee,  wIh>,  eren  in  tlie  daye  of  Cicero,  i»- 
tained  a  peooiiarif  faTonred  poMtion,  and  had  a 
tna^  which  aecnrad  them  a  nominal  independence 
andeqnality.  (Lir.  xzriiL  45 ;  Cia  pro  AiA.  SO.) 
The  fertile  diatrict  of  the  "  Oallicoa  agv'  was  in 
graat  part  oocnpied  bj  Boman  colonies,  of  which 
Sena  OsUioa  waa  foanded  as  earlj  as  b.  o.  389, 
Ariminnm  m  B.  a  168,  and  Pisannun  in  B.  o.  183. 
But  besides  these,  a  oooaiderable  part  of  that  territ«7 
was  dJTided  among  Boman  citiiena,  bj  a  law  of  the 
tribuae,  C.  Fhuniains,  in  B.  o.  SSS.  (Cia  BnU.  14.) 
The  ottier  Umbrians  oontinnsd  in  the  position  of  de- 
pendtat  allies  of  Berne,  and  appear  to  haTe  remained 
nniibm\l7  faithful  to  the  powerfol  republic.  Tboa, 
in  B.  o.  983,  we  are  told  that  they  were  solicited  hj 
the  enTOTs  of  the  Tarentinea  (Dion  Cass.  Fr.  144), 
bat  apparently  witbont  tBtet :  nor  doee  it  appear 
that  their  ooDstancy  was  for  a  moment  shaken  by 
the  tncoessee  of  Hannibal ;  and  before  the  cloae  of 
the  Second  Panic  War  we  find  them  coming  forward 
with  the  offer  of  Tolanteers  for  the  army  of  Scipio. 
(LIt.  zxTiiL  ii.")  In  the  Social  War  they  ate  said 
to  haTe  for  a  time  broken  out  into  rerolt,  and  were 
defeated  in  a  battle  by  the  l^ata  C.  Plotin* ;  but  it 
ia  probable  that  the  defeetiaa  waa  a  vary  partial 
one,  and  the  Bomans  wisdy  secnred  the  fidelity  of  the 
Umbrians  as  well  aa  of  the  Etruscans  by  bertowing 
on  them  the  Boeun  franchisa,  b.  a.  90.  (LIt. 
fjptC  IzziT.;  Oras.  t.  18;  Appian,  B.  C.  L  49.) 

Ftam  this  time  the  name  of  the  Umbriana  aa  a 
nation  disappears  from  history,  though  it  continued, 
as  already  mentioned,  to  be  well  known  aa  one  of 
the  territorial  diTiiioDs  of  Italy.  (Tae.  Hitt.  iiL  41, 
4S;  Jul.  Capit  GorHomi,  4;  &c.)  In  the  eariy 
ages  of  the  empire  it  was  atill  one  of  the  districta 
which  supplied  the  most  namerons  reeniits  to  the 
praetorian  cdiorta.  (Tae.  ^iM.  it.  5.)  As  long  as 
the  diTision  of  Italy  into  regions  subsisted,  the  name 
of  Umbria  continued  to  be  applied  to  the  sixth  rs- 
gioo;  but  from  an  early  period,  certainly  long  before 
tlie  time  of  Constantino,  it  was  united  for  adminis- 
tratiTe  purposes  with  Eunria,  and  its  name  seems  to 
haTe  become  gradually  merged  in  that  of  the  men 
important  proTince.  Thus  Serrius  tells  us  that 
Umbria  was  a  part  of  Toacia  (Serr.  ad  Aen.  xiL 
753),  and  the  Liber  Cokmianmi  includea  the  ancient 
Umfarian  cities  of  Hispellnm,  Tuder,  Ameria,  &&, 
among  the  "CiTitatee  Tosciae."  {Lib.  Colon,  p. 
8S4.)    On  the  other  band,  the  district  E.  of  the 
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Apennines,  the  aiicinit  Ager  GalUcns,  waa  nam 
again  separated  from  Umbria,  and  became  known  by 
the  name  of  Pieennm  Annonarinm.  (Uommsen,  A 
Lib.  (7o2:j>.2n.) 

Of  the  Umbriam  as  a  natioa  daring  their  period 
of  independence  we  know  almost  nothing. .  We  lean 
only  that  they  enjoyed  the  repntatioa  of  braTc  and 
buij  warriors;  and  the  slight  resistanca  that  th^ 
oppoaed  to  the  Boman  anna  was  pnbably  owii^  to 
their  want  of  political  otganiaatioo.  So  &ir  as  «s 
learn,  they  appear  to  Iuts  been  drrided  into  serenl 
tribes  or  "  populi,"  snrh  as  the  Camertes,  Sarsinatea, 
&0.,  each  of  which  followed  its  own  line  of  pofii^ 
without  any  reference  to  a  common  aatherity.  lb 
trace  is  foond  in  history  of  the  existence  among  tbem 
of  any  national  league  or  council  such  ss  existed  smoag 
the  Etruscans  and  Latins;  and  CTen  where  the  Um- 
brians an  spiAen  of  in  general  tetms,  it  is  oAaa 
doubtful  whether  the  whole  nation  is  really  roeanL 

The  physical  characten  of  Umbria  are  almost 
wholly  determined  by  the  chun  of  the  ApenniDes, 
which,  ss  already  deecribed,  enlera  the  pnmnet 
near  the  aouroes  of  the  Tiber,  and  extends  thence 
without  interruption  to  the  lofty  gronp  of  ^ 
if<mti  tklla  Sibilia  (the  ancient  Hons  Flscelloa)  it 
the  sooross  of  the  Mar,  and  on  the  eoofinee  of  Ptcesma 
and  the  land  of  the  Sabinet.  The  Apennines  do  not 
rise  in  this  part  of  the  chain  to  so  great  an  eieratioa 
as  they  attain  fiuther  aonth,  but  their  prindpil 
summits  within  the  Umbrian  territory  range  fitm 
4000  to  5S00  feet  in  height;  while  tiidr  ntonenaa 
ramifications  fill  up  a  space  vaiying  from  30  to  50 
milea  in  breadth.  A  Tery  large  portioo  of  Umbria 
is  therefore  a  mountain  ooontry  (whenos  it  is  termed 
"  mootana  Umbria  "  by  Martial,  It.  10),  thoogh  loa 
rugged  and  diffiralt  of  access  than  the  central  rqnous 
of  Italy  farther  to  the  S.  On  the  W.  the  mountain 
district  terminates  abruptly  on  the  edge  tf  a  brad 
valley  or  ]dain  which  extends  from  near  ^polete  te 
the  DUghboorhood  of  Perugia,  and  is  thence  eon- 
tinned  up  the  Talley  of  the  Tiber  as  &r  as  CiUa  efi 
CoMteUo.  But  beyond  this  plain  liaes  another  gnnp 
of  hills,  connected  with  the  main  diain  of  tlie  Apeo- 
ninee  by 'a  ridge  which  separates  SpoUto  firm  TenU, 
and  which  spreads  oat  through  almost  the  wbob 
extent  of  country  from  the  Talley  of  the  Nar  to  that 
of  the  Tiber.  It  ia  on  the  ootlyihg  hills  or  onderfeUa 
of  this  range  that  the  ancient  Umbrian  dtiee  of  Toder 
and  Ameria  were  placed.  The  broad  valley  between 
this  gronp  and  the  main  maaa  of  the  central  Apen- 
idnes  is  a  fertile  and  delightful  district,  and  waa 
renowned  in  ancient  times  fax  the  richness  and  Inx- 
urianee  of  ito  pastures,  which  were  watered  by  the 
streams  of  the  Tinia  and  Ciitumnns.  Here  we  find 
within  a  short  distance  of  one  another  the  towns  of 
Trebs,  Hiapellum,  Mersnia,  and  Aaaisium.  This 
district  may  accordingly  be  looked  on  as  the  heart 
of  Umbria  properly  so  called. 

On  the  E.  of  the  central  chain  the  Apennisea 
descend  more  gndually  to  the  aea  by  sucaeesiTe 
stages,  throwing  off  like  arms  long  ranges  of  moun- 
tains, nnking  into  hills  aa  they  approach  the  Adri- 
atic. The  Tslleys  between  them  are  furrowed  by 
ntuneraua  streams,  which  pnisae  neariy  panlld 
coonea  from  SW.  to  NE.  The  most  conaiderBble 
of  these  are  the  Aesis  (JSimo),  which  fonnad  the 
eeUblished  limit  between  Umbria  and  Picmum;  die 
Skha,  which  flowed  under  the  walls  of  Sena  Gallica 
{Sifugaglia);  the  far  more  celebrated  METACBin, 
which  entered  the  aes  at  Fanum  Fortunae  {Fam); 
the  PuADBtra,  which  gavt  name  to  the  city  of  {4- 
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Mnrmn  {Paaro);  tin  Cbustchius,  now  oallecl 
the  Concaf  ud  the  ARniniDS  (^Maraxhia),  which 
fpm  its  nuM  to  Uw  cdebnted  dtj  of  Ariminam, 
and  aeanu  to  hart  baen  regardod  bj  Pliny  u  thr 
Bortbora  boondaiy  of  Umbrin,  though  that  limit  was 
eertainly  marked  at  an  earlier  period  bj  the  far- 
fiuned  thongh  trifling  stream  of  the  BtiBicox.  The 
river  Sapis  also  flowed  throogh  the  Umbrian  terri- 
tory in  the  npper  part  of  its  coarse,  and  gare  name 
to  the  Sapinia  Tribns,  mentioaed  by  Iiivy  as  ooe  of 
the  dirisions  of  the  Umbrian  nation. 

AU  the  waters  which  descend  on  the  W.  of  the 
Umbrian  Apennines  discharge  themselves  into  the 
Tiber.  None  of  them  are  considerable  streams,  and 
the  Tonx  and  Cutuxhus  are  the  only  two  the  ao- 
oieat  uanxs  cf  which  have  been  preserved  to  ns.  The 
Nab,  a  mnch  men  important  river,  the  soaroes  of 
which  are  in  the  Sabiiia  territory,  seems  to  have 
fi)nned  the  boondaiy  between  Umbria  and  the  hmd 
f>f  the  Sabines,  through  a  considerable  part  of  its 
fx>iirse;  bat  it  entered  the  Umbrian  territory  near 
Interamna  (Tami),  and  travereed  it  thence  to  its 
jnnction  with  the  Tiber. 

Two  principal  passes  crossed  the  main  chain  of 
the  Apennines  within  the  limits  of  Umbria,  and 
aerved  to  maintain  the  oommimication  between  the 
two  portioos  of  that  conntry.  The  one  of  these  was 
followed  by  the  main  line  of  the  Flaminian  Way, 
which  proceeded  almost  dae  N.  from  Forom  Flaminii, 
where  it  qnitted  the  valley  of  the  CUtnmnas,  and 
pused  by  Nnceria,  Tadinom,  and  Helvillam,  to  the 
ereat  of  the  mountain  chain,  which  it  crossed  between 
the  last  place  and  Gales  (^Cagli),  and  deecoided  by 
the  narrow  ravine  of  the  Fwh  (Intercisa)  into  the 
valley  of  the  Metaaras,  which  it  then  followed  to  the 
Adriatic  at  Fano  (Fannm  Fortonae).  This  celebrated 
road  oontinoed  thnmghoat  the  period  of  the  Soman 
Empire  tobethemainlineof  commanicadon,  not  only 
from  the  plains  of  Umbria  to  the  Adriatic,  but  &am 
Bome  itMlf  to  Ariminam  and  Cisalpine  Oanl.  Ibi 
militaiy  importance  is  saflSciently  apparent  in  the 
civil  war  between  VitelHos  snd  Vespasian.  (Tac 
Bist.  L  86,  iii.  50,  53,  &c)  Another  line  of  road 
given  in  tlie  Antonine  Itinerary,  quitted  this  main 
line  at  Nuceria,  and,  taming  abruptly  to  the  £., 
crossed  a  mountain  pass  to  ProLiqueum  (^Pioraeo), 
in  the  valley  of  the  Poiaaa,  and  descended  that 
Talley  to  Septempeda  in  Picenum  (S.  Severim),  and 
thenoe  to  Ancona.  This  pass  has  been  in  modem 
times  wholly  abandoned.  The  present  road  from 
Bome  to  Ancona  turns  to  the  E.  from  FuUgno  (Fnl- 
ginium)  and  crosses  the  mountun  ridge  between  that 
place  and  Comertno,  descending  to  TulaUmo  in  the 
valley  of  the  duatU  (Flnsor). 

The  towns  of  Umbria  were  numerous,  though  few 
of  them  wereof  any  great  importance.  1.  On  the  W.  of 
the  Apennines,  and  beginning  with  those  nearest  to 
Bome,  were:  Ocricdlum,  near  the  left  bank  of  the 
Tiber;  Mabioa  and  Intbrahka,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Nar;  Axebia  and  Cabsdlab,  a  few  miles  to 
the  N.  of  Namia;  Tudkb,  on  a  hill  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Tiber;  SpoLsntTX,  in  the  hills  which  separate 
the  valley  of  the  Maroggia  from  that  nS  the  Mar; 
Tbbba,  Ubvakia,  Hi«>kixux,  FuLonavK,  and 
AssiaiCM,  all  situated  in  or  bordering  on  the  broad 
valley  ab«^  mentioned ;  Abx A  and  TiraBHUM  Ti- 
BBBDiuit  in  the  ufper  valley  of  the  Tiber,  and  lou- 
VIDII  in  the  mountains  at  a  short  distance  fivm 
it.  Vbsionioa  was  probably  utuate4  at  Cintetta 
di  Bmeaooe,  also  iu  the  valley  of  the  Tiber.  On 
the  FUuninian  Way,  exactly  at  the  entianoe  of  the 
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mountains,  stood  Fostnc  FLAinra,  and  higher 
up,  on  the  same  line  of  road,  Mucbbia,  Tadibvx, 
and  HblviuiOM. 

S.  OntheE.of  theoentialridgaaftheApaDnine*, 
hot  still  high  up  among  the  mountains,  wen  situated 
Oambbinoii,  near  the  souites  of  the  Flosor ;  Pbo- 
LAqoBDM  (Pioroco),  near  those  of  the  Potentia ; 
PrruLUM  (^Pioh),  in  the  same  valley;  Hahuoa 
and  ATTiDiim,  both  in  the  npper  valley  of  the 
Aasis;  Seiitihdm,  in  a  kteral  branch  of  the  same 
valley;  Tdhoum  and  Soasa,  both  of  them  in  the 
valley  of  the  Cetaao;  Cables  (Cagli),  on  the  Fla- 
minian Way ;  TiFiRMtiM  Mbtaurensb  and  Ub- 
BinuM  Metaubehsb,  both  of  them  in  the  npper 
valley  of  the  If^laoms ;  Fobdk  Skhprohu  (/Vs- 
soffliroiie),  lower  down  in  the  same  valley ;  Ubbi- 
KUM  HoKTBHSE  (^Urbmo),  between  the  valleys  of 
the  Metaums  and  the  Pisanms ;  SEsmtm  (Su<mo), 
near  the  soorcee  of  the  hitter  river;  Pitihum  Pi- 
8AUBEH8E,  probably  at  Piagnimo  in  the  same  valley ; 
Sabsiba,  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Safss ;  and  Mb- 
TANIOI.A,  which  is  fixed  by  Cluverins,  on  die  faith  of 
inscriptions  discovered  there,  at  Gakata,  in  the  upjier 
valley  of  the  Bedesis  or /ianeo  (Cluver.  ItaL  p.  623), 
and  is  therefore  the  most  northerly  town  diat  was 
mdttded  in  Umbria. 

3.  Along  the  ooest  of  the  Adriatic  were  the  im- 
portant towns  of  Sena  Gaujca,  Faxum  Fobtdrab, 
PlSAUBCTic,  and  Abikibun.  To  the  above  must  be 
added  Abso  or  Aesiith  (./est),  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  river  of  the  same  name,  and  Ostba,  the  ruins  of 
which  are  said  to  exist  between  the  rivers  Cesimo  and 
tfigolo.    (Abeken,  Mitttl-Italien.  f.  41.) 

In  additioD  to  the  above  long  lut  of  towns,  the 
position  of  which  can  be  assigned  with  tolerable  cer- 
tainty, the  following  obsonre  namee  are  enumerated 
by  Pliny  among  the  towns  or  commtmities  of  Umbria 
still  existing  in  his  time :  the  Casuentillani,  Dola- 
tee  snrtiamed  Salentini,  Forojnlienses  somamed  Coo- 
eubienses,  Forobrentani,  Pelestini,  Vindinates,  and 
ViventanL  The  above  towns  being  totally  un- 
known, the  correct  form  and  orthogn^by  of  the 
namee  is  for  the  meet  part  mwertain.  ^Hia  same 
is  the  ease  with  several  others  which  the  same 
writer  enumerates  as  having  in  his  day  ceased  to 
exist  (Plin.  iii.  14.  s.  19.)  Stiabo  also  mentions 
a  place  called  Larolum  as  being  situated  on  the  Fla- 
minian Way,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mamia  and 
Ocricolum  (v.  p.  S27),  which  is  otherwise  wholly 
onknowB,  and  the  name  is  probably  oorrapt. 

Of  the  natural  productions  of  Umbria  the  most 
celebrated  were  its  cattle,  especially  those  of  the  val- 
ley of  the  Clitumnus  [Cutumhus]  ;  but  its  moun- 
tain tracts  afibnled  also  pasturage  to  flocks  of  sheep, 
which  were  driven  southwsrds  as  br  as  Metapontnin 
and  Heraelea.  (Varr.  R.  R.  ii.  9.  §  6.)  The  lower 
portions  of  the  country  abotmded  in  finit-trees,  vines, 
and  olives ;  but  when  Propertins  terms  his  native 
Umbria  "  terris  fertilis  uberibus,"  this  can  be  nnder- 
stood  only  U  the  tracts  on  the  W.  of  the  Apennines, 
of  which  he  is  there  speaking  (PruperL  i.  22.  9),  not 
of  the  more  extensive  mountain  regions. 

The  name  of  Umbria  is  still  given  to  one  of  the 
provinces  of  the  Papal  States,  of  which  S^toUto  is 
the  captal ;  but  this  is  merely  an  official  designation, 
the  name  having  been  whdly  lost  in  the  middle 
agea,  and  being  no  longer  in  use  as  a  popular  ap- 
peUation.  [E.  H.  B.] 

UMBRO  (Ombroiu),  a  river  of  Etraria,  and  next 
to  the  Amns  the  most  considerable  in  that  eonntiy. 
It  rises  in  the  hills  between  Siena  and  Arttto,  and 
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hw  a  eOaiM  of  Aon  50  mild  in  a  8SW.  direetiai 
till  H  flow*  into  the  T/iriiaiiiaii  tea,  abant  IC  mika 
N.  cf  th«  proinoDta7  of  Iftmlt  Argmtlmn.  Flinj 
tailtai  it  m  iuT<(;al>ia  linr  ("  naTigionm  capax  '^, 
and  Botilisb  ieacrihaa  it  u  fomuog  at  ita  mooth 
a  ttanqoil  and  a«on  nit.  (Plin.iii  &  i>  • ; 
BotiL /(in.  i.  937— 340.)  It  flom  oaar  the  matan 
ei9  of  OrocNto,  aad  wittiin  a  lew  aiilai  of  the  nriw 
«f  BuaellM.  The  naaia  of  Vwlbn  ia  ooaaiderad  to 
be  couwcted  with  the  Umbriana,  who  held  tUa 
part  of  Italy  prarioas  to  ita  wminiiat  hj  the  Etraa- 
oaaa  :  aad  aoeonliag  to  Pliny,  Ihf  eeait  diitriet  ax- 
teoding  from  ita  month  to  TaliuMB,  waa  atill  known 
■a  the  "  traotaa  Cmbriaek"  (Plin.  I.  a)  [B.  H.  B.] 

UNELLI  or  VENELl  (OMtAat),  one  of  the  Ar- 
moria  or  maritiaie  atats  ef  Gallia.  {B,  O.iL  84,  iii. 
11.)  Caeear  nMotioia  then  with  the  Venati,  Ombi, 
Colioaolitae,  and  other  maritime  itatea.  The  TlnUi 
and  the  teat  aatanitted  to  P.  Orunie  mB.0.  ST;  bat 
in  &a  56  it  wia  necMiary  toeend  a  force  apdn  tato 
tiie  eoantrjr  of  the  UneUi,  Corioaolitae,  and  LaxnnL 
Q.  Iltnrina  Sabinne  had  the  eomaiand  of  the  ffane 
kgkna  who  ware  to  keep  the  UnelE  and  their  neigb- 
bonia^niat.  Tlie  eommandar  of  the  DneHi  wae  Yir>- 
doriz,  and  he  wae  alao  at  the  bead  of  aU  the  forae 
of  the  atatee  which  had  joined  the  UnalU,  among 
whom  were  the  Ankroi  Kbonmoea  and  the  haatv. 
The  force  of  Viridoriz  was  ytrj  huge,  and  be  waa 
joined  by  deepenUe  men  fioa  all  parte  of  GalUa, 
nbbenand  thaeewlw  were  too  idle  ta  till  the  gmud. 
The  Bomao  general  catranehad  hioaelf  hi  hie  eanp, 
and  made  the  OalU  beUere  that  ha  waa  aAaid  od 
waa  intendii^  to  elip  away  by  aighL  The  tMk 
deceind  the  Oalli,  aad  tbaj  attacked  tba  Boaian 
camp,  wliich  waa  well  phuad  on  an  emiatDoe  with  a 
eloping  aacent  to  it  about  a  mila  in  length.  On  the 
Galli  reaching  the  B«nan  eamp  eziiaaeted  by  a 
lapid  aiarch  up  the  UU  and  ancaiaberad  with  the 
foacinae  whioh  they  carried  for  fillii^  ap  the  ditoh, 
the  Bomana  aalliad  oat  by  two  gatae  and  poniabad 
the  enemy  well  for  their  temerity.  Tiiey  alaogbtarad 
an  immenae  namber  of  the  GaUi,  and  the  aanky 
poimiing  the  remainder  let  few  eecape.  Thia  elanror 
feat  of  atma  is  \M  okariy  ia  the  Commentariea. 

The  DnelU  eant  a  coatingeat  of  6000  men  to 
attaok  Gaeear  at  the  nege  of  Akaia.  (A  Q.  viL 
76.) 

Ptoiemy  (il  8.  §  3)  namta  CrociatHmn  the 
capital  of  the  VaneU.  rCBOouToauK.]  The 
people  oGcopied  the  peninsiuaof  CodattMorCMaatan, 
which  is  now  oompraheoded  in  the  department  of 
La  MamJu,  except  a  small  part  whioh  is  iaohided  in 
the  depeitsMOt  of  Cabaiot.  [0.  L.] 

lIMSmeiS,  according  to  a  leading  in  Taataa 
(Aim.  I  70),  a  rivar  in  the  north-waet  of  Germaii^; 
but  the  oomot  reading  in  that  passage  is  ad  Ami- 
aaoat,  es  Bitter  baa  shown  in  his  note  apon  it,  Un- 
singin  being  only  a  ooojecture  cf  Alting  maunfiwtared 
out  of  the  modern  name  of  a  rirer  called  Diue  or 
Bwut.  [h.  &] 

VOBABNA  [BmziA]. 

VOCANUS  AGEB,  a  district  in  Africa  Propria, 
between  Carthage  and  Thapsos.  (Ut.  zxziii. 
48.)  [J.  B:] 

VOCABIUU  or  VACOBIUH  (OAuc^),  a 
place  in  Noricnm,  on  the  great  road  leading  {nm 
Augusta  Vindelicaram  to  Aemona.  (Ptoi.  ii.  14. 
§  3 ;  Tab.  Pemt)  lu  exact  site  ie  matter  of  con- 
jactar*  only.  [L.  8.1 

VOCATES.     [VasATca.] 

VOCE'TIUS    MONS.     This   name   ocean   in 
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Taeitaa(ffiil  168),  and  nowhere  dsa.  Tbehaatat; 
abows  that  Tacitas  ia  spaakmg  cf  the  conntiy  of  the 
HelTetn.  The  Voeeliaa  ia  copjectnred  to  be  that 
part  of  the  Jnra  which  is  named  AxCeteiy.  The 
nad  fcon  BAU  mna  throogfa  the  AVieMaf  orcr  the 
BHibtrg  to  Badtaa  and  Zinek.  The  Behretii  fled 
from  Caedna  (a.  d.  70)  into  tiie  Vocatins,  where 
many  were  cangfat  and  maeaacred.  Arenticaui, 
the  chief  city  (capnt  geatis),  sonendered  to  Caeciaa. 
rArxanoiiit.]  It  has  bran  pmpiaedto  writa 
Yogeena  for  Vocetine  in  the  poseaga  «f  Tacatas;  bat 
thoe  ie  no  reeaco  for  the  altantioo.  [0.  U] 

VOCOMn  FOBUH.    [Fobox  VooDim.] 

VOOaMTn  (OMrrwi),  a  people  of  OaUia  Nxr- 
bonensk,  between  the  XUm  and  the  Alpa.  The 
only  city  which  Ptolemy  (ii.  la  §  17)  aaaigna  ta 
them  ■  Vano  [Vasio j.  On  tba  north  they  bor- 
dered on  the  Allebrogee,  as  we  kam  from  Caassrt 
march  {B.  0.  I  10).  Stiabo  ^aoes  the  Carana 
west  of  the  Vooontii,  bnt  he  has  not  fixed  the  peaitiea 
of  the  CaTBiea  well  [CAVABn].  The  poailiea  of 
theVocoQlii,  andtheextentof  their  eoontiy,  are  beat 
shown  by  looking  at  the  poeition  of  Vaaio,  which  waa 
in  the  eonth  part  of  their  tanitai7,  and  of  Dta 
[Oba],  which  k  in  the  north  part,  and  Laeas  Aa- 
gosti,  which  lies  between  them  [Lccua  Acooan}. 

In  the  Notitia  of  the  Galfic  Pranncee  wa  find 
both  Oiritaa  OeontiBm  Md  CiTitas  Vaaienaam  or 
Vanooennnin. 

The  Vooontii  were  between  the  Iiin  and  the 
DwoHOt,  dieir  soatfiem  limit  beiag  ptobabfy  a  littk 
aooth  cf  Vamm.  D'AnviDe  anppoaea  that  the 
Vooontii  ooaapiad  the  diooeees  cf  Faaaaia  and  Dit, 
and  alio  a  part  of  the  eoantiy  coraprieed  in  the 
diooaas  ef  Oop  [Vapracim],  and  a  part  of  the 
diooeee  cf  SiiCmm,  which  bonkts  on  Vataon.  PBay 
(iii.  4)  calk  the  VeotDtii  a  "OiTitM  foedeata,* 
a  peapk  i^  had  a  "foedns''  with  Bone;  and 
besides  the  chief  plnoee,  Vaais  and  Loeav  Aa- 
gasti,  he  eays  they  hava  aiaeteen  saall  tawDa. 
Pliny  (ii.  58)  raanticos  that  be  had  been  in  the 
eeontiy  of  tlie  VeocBtii,  where  he  eaw  an  airalita 
which  had  ktely  Ukn  ("  delatnm'  should  perhaps 
be  "defatpeam*).  The  VoccatH  oocnpiad  the 
eaatem  part  of  the  department  of  IMme,  v^iich  a 
a  moeintainoaa  country,  beiag  filled  with  the  lower 
o&ets  of  the  Alps,  aad  coBtainmg  numenxia  nlkya 
drained  by  moontam  streams.  I^  of  the  ooontiy 
k  fitted  for  pasture.     SiHoa  ItaL  (iiL  466)  haa:— 

"  Tom  fiidles  campoa,  jam  nua  Voocntia  caqat;* 

for  he  makae  Haanibal  pass  through  the  Vooontii 
tetkeAlps,asUTy  (xxl31)does.  [G.U] 

VODGOBIACUH,  in  QaUia,  k  the  first  phne  in 
the  Itina.  co  the  mad  from  Bagaeum  (£asw)  ta 
Adaatuoa  (roiyera).  Tbu  lemarkaUe  Bomaa 
road  k  called  the  Ckmtmie  da  Branaiatrt,  or  the 
Saufl  Chamn.  The  distance  of  Vodgcriacnm  from 
Bagaeum  k  zii^  and  tlie  place  u  anppoaed  to  be 
FoadM  or  Faadre.  (D'AaTille,iVo(Ke^*e.)  [GX.] 

V06ESUS.  rVoasoua.] 

VOLANA.    fSAMnroM] 

VOLANDUlC  a  castk  in  Armeaia  M^,  lying 
a  day'a  jonniey  W.  of  Artaxata.  (Tao.  ilaii.  xiii 
39.)  [T.  a  D.l 

VOLATEmAE  (0«wuin#ai:  EA.  Vobterw 
anas:  Volttn  a),  one  of  the  meet  important  and 
powerfol  cf  all  the  Etruscan  cities.  It  was  utn- 
ated  on  a  lofty  hill,  rieiag  abore  the  TaAey  of  tha 
Cedna,  about  5  mike  N.  of  that  rirer  aad  IS 
frvnlbeaea.   Sbabo  hat  mil  daaerihad  Us  ranaib 
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able  atoation  oo  Uie  nunmit  of  a  hill,  which 
required  a  atetp  aacant  of  IS  stailia  from  what- 
ever  aide  it  was  approached,  while  the  sammit  itaelf 
presented  a  level  snrfooe  of  eonaidenible  extent, 
bounded  on  al)  tides  bj  precipices,  and  crowiied  by 
the  walls  of  the  ancient  city.  (Strab.  v.  p.  823.) 
The  hill  on  which  it  stands  is,  according  to  modem 
measorements,  more  than  1700  English  feet  in  height 
above  the  sea,  and  completely  overlooks  all  the  sur- 
roonding  heights,  so  that  the  position  of  the  city  is 
extremely  ccmmandiog.  It  is  indeed  themcetstriking 
instance  of  the  kind  rf  position  which  the  Etraioana 
Mem  to  have  generally  preferred  for  their  cities. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  great  antiquity  of 
Volaterrae,  nor  that  it  was,  fiom  the  earliest 
period  of  Etruscan  history  with  which  we  have  any 
acquaintance,  one  of  the  twelve  principal  citiei  of  the 
Etruscan  confederation:  this  conclusion,  to  which 
ire  should  be  irresistibly  led  by  the  still  existing 
proofs  of  its  ancient  greatness,  is  confirmed  by  the 
earliest  notice  of  it  that  we  find  in  history,  where  it 
appears  as  one  of  the  five  Etruscan  cities  which 
ftimished  support  to  the  Latins  in  that  war  with 
Tarqninhis  Prisens.  (Dionys,  iii.  SI.)  But  from 
this  time  we  find  no  subsequent  mention  of  Vok- 
tenae  in  histoiy  till  a  much  later  period.  Its  re- 
moteness from  Borne  will  indeed  sufnciently  aoconnt 
for  the  fad  that  its  name  never  figares  in  the  long 
protracted  wan  of  the  Bomans  with  the  sonthem 
Etroscaos  ;  bat  even  after  theBoman  arms  bad  been 
carried  into  the  heart  of  Etmria,  and  the  cities  of 
Perusia  and  Arretium  took  actave  pert  in  the  wan, 
we  find  no  mention  of  Voktarae.  In  B.C.  298, 
however,  we  are  told  that  the  Boman  ooosnl  L.  Scipio 
was  encountered  near  Volaterrae  by  the  combined 
forces  of  the  Etmsrans  (Liv.  x.  12),  among  which 
there  is  little  doubt  that  tboee  of  the  Volatsrrans 
themselves  were  included,  though  this  is  not  ex- 
pressly stated.  But  we  do  not  agun  find  their  name 
aotioed  in  the  extant  accounts  of  these  wan,  and  the 
terms  on  which  they  were  finally  reduced  to  snb- 
missioo  by  the  Bomans  are  unknown  to  us.  We 
learn  only  that  in  oommon  with  most  of  the  Etrus- 
cans they  were  received  on  the  footing  of  dependent 
allies,  and  they  appear  among  the  "  sodi "  who  in 
the  Second  Panic  War  came  forward  to  fiimish 
supplies  for  the  fieet  of  Scipio,  b.  c.  205.  On  that 
occasion  the  VoUtemms  provided  materials  for  ship- 
building as  well  as  corn.  (Liv.  xxviii,  4S.)  From 
this  time  we  hear  no  more  of  VoUterrae  till  the 
civil  wars  between  Harius  and  Sulla,  when  the  city 
espoused  the  cause  of  the  former,  and  from  its  great 
natural  strength  became  the  last  stronghold  of  the 
Marian  party  in  Etmria,  and  indeed  in  Italy.  It  was 
besieged  by  Sulla  himself  long  after  every  other  city 
in  Italy  had  submitted,  and  did  not  surrender  till 
after  a  siege  or  rather  blockade  of  two  yean'  du- 
latioD.  (Strab.  v.  p.  333;  Liv.  Epit.  Ixxxix.;  Cic. 
pro  So$e.  Amir.  7,  pro  Caee.  7.)  As  a  poniab- 
ment  for  its  obstinacy,  its  territory  was  confiscated 
by  the  conqueror;  but  it  appean  that  it  was  never 
actually  divided,  and  the  citizens  who  had  survived 
the  calamities  of  the  war  remuned  in  poaseaskm  of 
their  hmds,  as  well  as  of  the  rights  of  Boman  ci- 
tizens, which  had  been  doubtlees  conferred  upon  tbem 
in  oommon  with  the  other  Etruscans  by  the  Lex 
Julia  in  B.  a  89.  (Cic.  pro  Dom.  80,  1x2  /Van. 
ziii.  4,  5,  ad  Att.  L  19.)  It  appean  that  another 
attempt  was  made  to  disposssia  them  by  an  agrarian 
law  in  the  consulship  of  Cicero,  but  this  calamity 
was  averted  from  tbem  by  the  effint*  of  the  great 
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orator,  to  whom  the  citizens  in  consequence  became 
vrarmly  attached  (Id.  ad  Fan.  xiiL  4),  and  it  ap- 
pean probable  that  Caesar  subseqaently  confirmed 
them  in  the  possession  both  of  their  lands  and  mu- 
nicipal privileges.     (/&) 

Volaterrae,  however,  certainly  received  a  colony 
under  the  Triimivirate  (JM>.  Col.  p.  314),  but  does 
not  aj^iear  to  have  retained  the  title  of  a  Colonia:  it 
is  expressly  included  by  Pliny  among  the  municipal 
towns  of  Etmria.  (Plin.  iiL  5.  s.  8;  Ptol.  iii.  I. 
§  48.)  We  find  no  mention  of  the  name  is  histoiy 
under  the  Boman  Em{Hre;  but  it  is  certain  that  the 
city  continued  to  exist ;  and  it  appean  again,  after 
the  fiUl  of  the  Western  Empire,  as  a  place  of  im- 
portance during  the  wan  of  the  Ooths  with  Naneg 
(Agath.  B.  0.  i  II).  It  oontinued  to  subsist 
throughout  the  middle  ages,  and  still  retains  the 
title  tf  a  dty  and  its  episcopal  see ;  thoogh  it  ha* 
little  more  than  4000  inhabitanta,  and  ocoopiea  only 
a  small  portion  of  the  area  of  the  ancient  city.  The 
latter  is  clearly  marked  out,  having  comprised  the 
whole  level  surface  of  the  hill,  a  very  irregular  spaoe, 
above  a  mile  and  a  half  in  length  and  more  than 
1000  yards  in  its  greatest  breadth:  the  whole  circuit 
of  the  ancient  walls  is  above  three  miles  and  a  quarter. 
Very  Urge  portions  of  these  walls  are  still  visible,  and 
these  massive  fortifications  are  inoontestably  the 
finest  specimens  of  the  kind  now  existing  in  Etmria: 
they  resemble  in  their  general  style  of  oonstmctioit 
those  of  Faesubu  and  Cortona,  but  are  composed  of 
a  different  material,  a  soft,  arenaceous  limestone^ 
which  oonposes  the  whole  summit  of  the  hill  on 
which  VoUerra  stands.  This  stone,  however,  like 
the  macigno  of  Fiaok  and  Corfona,  lends  itself 
readily  to  the  horiaontal  structure,  and  is  wholly 
distinct  from  the  hard  Apennine  limestone  of  which 
the  polygonal  walls  of  Coea  and  other  cities  are  com-' 
posed.  These  walls  may  be  traced,  at  intervals,  all 
ronnd  the  brow  of  the  hill,  following  the  broken  and 
irregular  outlines  of  its  sammit,  and  frequently  taking 
advantage  of  projecting  points  to  fbmi  bold  salient 
angles  and  outworks.  Two  of  the  andent  gates  are 
still  preserved ;  of  which  the  one  called  the  Porta  alt 
Area  still  serves  as  the  principal  entrance  to  the  dty. 
It  is  of  very  massive  construction,  but  regularly  built, 
and  surmounted  by  an  areb  of  pnfectly  regular  form 
and  stmcture,  adorned  with  three  sonlptiired  beads, 
pr^scting  in  relief  from  the  keystone  and  two  of  the 
prindpal  vonssoirs.  The  antiquity  of  this  arch  has 
been  a  subject  of  much  dispute  among  antiquarians; 
some  maintaining  it  to  be  a  specimen  of  genuine 
Etruscan  architecture,  othen  ascribing  it  to  the 
Boman  period.  The  arguments  in  &vonr  of  the 
latter  view  seem  on  the  whole  to  preponderate; 
though  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  Etrus- 
cans wen  acquainted  with  the  tme  prindples  of  the 
oHistractian  of  the  arch.  (Dennis's  Etnuia,  vol.ii. 
pp.  146 — ISO;  Micali,  AtUichi  PopoB  lUtiiam,  vol. 
iii.  pp.  4,  5.*)  The  other  gate,  on  the  N.  side  of 
the  Etruscan  walls,  now  known  as  the  Porta  di 
Diana  or  Ptrtone,  is  of  simiUr  plaa  and  constmc- 
tion  to  the  Porta  alt  Arco;  bat  the  arch  is  wanting. 

No  other  renuuns  of  andeut  edifices  are  now  ex- 
tant on  the  site  of  Volaterrae,  except  some  pwtious 
of  Thermae,  of  Boman  date  and  little  interest ;  but 
the  sepulchres  which  have  been  excavated  on  all  sides 
of  the  dty,  but  particularly  od  the  N.  slope  of  the 
hill,  have  yielded  a  rich  harvest  of  Etruscan  antiqui- 


*  The  gate  itself  is  figured  by  Micali,  pi.  7, 8 ; 
and  by  Abekeu,  MiaO-ItMm,  pi.  2,  fig.  4. 
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tia*.  Among  thaM  tlw  moat  ooupieooai  an  th« 
(apalehnl  onu,  or  rathar  chaata,  for  aahaa,  reMmblin|; 
tiiiaU  aaroopha^,  and  genenll;  formed  of  alsbaatar, 
a  matarial  which  ia  qaairiad  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
boarbood.  Man;  of  them  an  adorned  with  aculp- 
torea  and  baa-reliefa,  aome  of  them  parelj  Etnucan 
io  character,  othera  talien  from  the  Greek  mythology, 
and  thare  ia  no  doubt  that  manj  of  them  belong  to  a 
period  long  after  the  (all  cf  Etnucan  independence. 
Tba  inaeriptiooa  are  for  the  moat  part  merelj  sepal- 
chral.aod  of  little  intereat;  bat  thoa*  of  one  family  are 
nmarkaUe  aa  praaarring  to  ns  the  original  Etnucan 
term  (Ceiena)  «rthe  welMcnown  family  of  the  Oae- 
cinae,  who  fl^nure  freqaentlj  in  Boman  history  [Cab- 
Ct«A,Biogr.Dkt.1.  Indeed,  the  fint  of  this  family  of 
whom  we  bare  any  knowledge — the  Aulas  Caacina 
defended  by  Cicero  in  b.  c.  69  —  waa  himself  a  natira 
of  VolatemM  (Cic.  pro  due.  7).  His  son  waa  the 
•ntbor  of  a  work  on  the  "  Etnucan  discipHne,"  which 
ia  fkeqaently  refsrred  to  as  a  raluable  aource  of  in- 
formation in  regard  to  that  department  of  antiqnitiee 
(Cic  ad  Fam.  ri.  6 ;  Plin.  i.  Arg.  Lib.  ii ;  Senee. 
IfaL  Qaaa*.  a.  39). 

There  ia  no  doubt  that  VolateriM  in  the  days  of 
it*  independence  poaaeased  an  extensive  territory. 
Straho  distinctly  tells  as  (r.  p.  233)  that  its  territoty 
extended  down  to  the  sea-coast,  where  the  town  of 
Vada,  or  aa  it  waa  called  for  distinction's  sake, 
Yaoa  Volatkkraha,  constituted  its  aea-port.  It 
was  not  Indeed  a  harboar  or  port  in  the  strict  sense 
of  the  werd ;  but  a  mere  roadstead,  where  the  shoals, 
firum  which  it  derired  its  nanu,  aSordsd  a  good 
anchorage  and  aoma  ahelter  to  abipping.  Hence  it 
was,  in  the  Boman  timea,  a  fkcqoented  station  for 
Teasels  proceeding  along  the  coast  of  Etmria  (Cic. 
fn  Qxinet  6:  Plin.  iii.  5.  s  8;  lim.  Mcari.  p.  SOI); 
•ad  Botilioa,  in  particaUu:,  baa  left  as  an  exact  de- 
■eiiption  of  the  locality  (RatiL  Itm.  L  4S3— 463). 
The  aite  ia  alill  marked  by  a  mediaa?al  tower  on  the 
coaat,  called  Tom  di  Vada. 

The  coina  of  Vuiaterrae  are  nameroos,  and  beleog 
to  the  ohaa  called  Aes  Qrare,  from  their  large  site 
and  weight;  but  they  are  distinguished  fttim  all 
other  Etnucan  coins  of  this  class  by  their  having 
the  name  of  the  city  in  full ;  whence  we  learn  that 
the  Etnucan  form  of  the  name  was  Fei^thbi, 
or  Vklathbi,  aa  oq  tha  one  of  which  a  figure  ia 
annexed.  [E.  B.  B.] 


OODI  OF  TOLATBRBAK. 

VOLCAE,  a  people  of  South  Gallia,  divided  into 
Volcaa  Anoomiei  and  Vdcae  Tectosages  (OviKxm 
'Apuciiuai,Oii>JceuTneTo<Tiryt,Pui.u.lO.%^9,10i 
OlM^JCw  'AptKifMTKoi,  Strabo)L 

Ptolemy  says  that  the  Tectosagee  ocenped  the 
most  weetern  parts  of  the  Narbonensis,  and  that 
these  are  their  cities:  lUiberis,  Buscino,  Tolosa 
Colonia,  Ceasero,  Cai«aso,  Baeterrae,  and  Narbo 
Colonia.  Next  to  them  and  extending  to  the  Shine  ha 
plaoes  the  Ancomioi,  or  Aricomii,  aa  the  name  ia 
in  Ptolemy's  test;  and  he  aaagas  to  the  Areoomii 
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only  Yindomagna  [Viboomaoos]  and 
Coloaia  (iVwMes).  Tbeae  two  nationa  occapM  all 
the  Pravinda  firam  the  AUm  to  its  western  limits; 
and  if  Livy  is  not  mistaken  (xzi.  26),  at  tbs 
time  of  Hannibal's  invadon  of  Italy,  tiie  Volcae  had 
also  poasessioos  eaat  of  the  RkS»e. 

The  Cebenna  (CAienau)  formed  a  natnnl 
boondary  between  the  Volcae  Areoomici  and  tha 
Gabali  and  Bnteni.  As  to  the  limits  between  th* 
Tectosagee  and  the  Arecomici  then  is  great  difficulty; 
for  while  Ft<demy  assigns  Naibo  to  the  Teetoaagea, 
Strabo(iv.  p.  203)  says  that  Narbo  is  the  port  of  the 
Aiecomid;  and  it  ia  clear  that  1m  supposed  the 
Arecooiici  to  have  poeaesaed  the  greater  put  of  tlia 
Pnivincia,  which  is  west  of  the  Rhint,  and  that  he 
limited  the  coontry  of  the  Tectcasges  tothepartwhidi 
ia  in  the  basin  of  the  Gamma.  He  makes  the  Tee- 
toaages  extend  also  northwarda  to  the  Civeuttn,  in  tlw 
western  prolongation  of  this  rangei  The  chief  dty  of 
the  Areoomici  waa  Nemaustu  [NsiiAirecs] ;  and  tlia 
chief  dty  of  the  Tectoeagee  waa  Tolosa ;  and  if 
Narbo  belonged  to  the  Aiecomid,  we  most  limit  tfaa 
Tolosatea,  as  already  observed,  to  the  basin  of  tha 
Garotme.     [Narbo;  Tolosa.] 

There  is  aome  reaemblance  betwaoi  the  names 
Volcae  and  Belgae,  and  there  is  sonw  little  evidence 
that  the  Volcae  were  once  named  Bdcas  or  Belgae. 
But  it  would  be  a  hasty  coDclusioa  fnxa  thia  re- 
semblsnce  to  assume  a  relationship  or  identity  be- 
tween these  Volcaa  and  the  Belgae  of  the  north  of 
Galliv  There  waa  a  tradition  that  some  of  the 
Volcae  Tectoeagee  had  once  aettled  in  Germany 
about  the  Hercynia  Silva;  and  Caeear  (fi.G.  *L  34) 
affirms,  bat  oily  from  hearsay,  that  these  Voloe 
in  his  time  still  maintained  themselves  in  those 
parts  of  Gennany,  and  that  they  had  an  boooaiaUe 
character  and  great  military  reputBtioa.  He  adda 
that  they  lived  like  the  othiv  Germans.  The  Tee- 
tosages  also  were  a  part  of  the  Gallic  invaders  who 
entnred  Uacedonia  and  Qreece,  and  finally  fixed 
themselves  in  Asia  Minor  in  Galatia  [Gai^tia]. 
With  the  Boman  conquest  of  Tolosa  ended  the  &me 
of  the  Volcae  Teotoeages  in  Eunme.  [6.  L.] 

VOLCABUM  STAGNA.  [Staqka  Voi/^a- 
Btni.] 

VOLCEIUM  or  VOLCENTOM  {ElK  Volcen- 
tanus,  Plin. ;  Volcdanoa,  Itacr. :  Btudao'),  a  munici- 
pal town  of  Lncania,  sitaated  in  the  mouutaios  W. 
of  Potentia,  a  few  miles  fi?om  (he  valley  of  the  Ta- 
nager.  The  name  is  variously  written  by  andent 
authors  Livy  mentirau  the  Volcentes  as  a  peopb 
who  in  the  Second  Pnnio  War  revidted  to  Hannibal 
and  recMved  a  Carthaginian  garrisan  into  their  town, 
bat,  in  B.  a  209,  retarned  to  the  Boman  allianos. 
(Liv.  zzviL  15.)  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  these 
are  the  same  people  as  the  Volcentani  of  Pliny, 
who  are  enumnated  by  that  author  among  the  mo- 
nidpal  communities  of  the  interior  of  Lncania  (PGn. 
iii.  10.  a.  15),  and  it  is  certain  that  the  Uld  cr 
Void  of  Ptolemy  (OJAjcoi,  PtoL  iiL  I.  §  70)  refers 
to  the  same  place,  Uie  correct  name  of  which,  aa  we 
learn  fhxn  inscriptions,  waa  Volceii  or  Vulceii,  and 
the  people  V<dcetani.  (Mommsen,  Iiuer.  S.  N.  pp. 
15, 16.)  The  discovery  of  these  inscriptions  at 
Buccmo  leaves  no  doubt  that  this  town  occupies  the 
site  of  the  Lueanian  d^  of  VtdceiL  (Bomanelli, 
voL  L  p.  423  ;  Holstao.  Not.  ad  Ctmtr,  p.  390.) 
It  appears  to  have  been  a  considerable  mumcipai 
town  onder  the  Boman  Empire,  and  is  one  of  the 
"■Praefecturae  Lncaniaa"  mentioned  in  tiie  Liber 
Cokmiaram  (p.  309>  [E.  H.  B.] 
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VOLCI  (OMXkm,  Ptol. :  EA.  Veleiens :  Bn.  new 
■PoiUt  deUa  Badid),  a  atj  of  Etrnria,  ritnated  in  the 
plain  on  the  right  bank  of  the  rirer  Armina  {Ftorti), 
aboDt  8  miles  Iran  its  mooth.  Vet;  little  mention  is 
found  of  it  in  history.  The  name  of  the  dty  is 
known  from  Ptolemy  as  wall  as  from  Pliny,  who 
eonmentss,  among  the  monioiiial  towns  of  Etniria, 
the  "  Voleentini  eognomine  Etrosd,"  an  appeUation 
evidently  nsed  to  distingttish  them  fhim  the  people  of 
Volcentnm  in  Lucania.  (Plin.  iiL  6.  s.  8 ;  Ptol.  iii. 
1.  §  49.)  The  name  is  qnoted  also  by  Stephanos 
of  Byianrinm,  who  writes  it'O^KioF,  from  Polybios. 
(Steph.  B.  t.  «.)  Bnt  the  only  indication  that  they 
bad  once  been  a  powerfol  people,  and  their  city  a 
place  of  importance,  is  foond  in  the  Fasti  Capitolini, 
which  record  a  triumph  in  the  year  b.  u.  280  oTer  the 
Volsinienses  and  Volcientes  (_Fa$L  Capit  ad  ann. 
473).  This  was  one  of  the  last  stmggles  of  the 
Etruscans  for  independence,  and  it  was  donbtless  in 
consequence  of  the  spirit  shown  on  this  occasion  by 
the  Volcientes  that  the  Ramans  shortly  aiterwaids 
(in  B.  a  273)  established  a  odony  at  Cosa,  in  thdr 
territory.  (Veil.  Pat.  i.  14;  PUn.  iii.  5.  s.  8.)  It  is 
expressly  stated  on  this  occasion  by  Pliny,  thatCosa 
was  a  dependency  of  Void  (Cosa  Volcientium),  a 
statement  which  has  been  ignored  by  those  modem 
writers  who  have  represented  Cosa  as  an  independent 
and  important  Etruscan  city.  Bnt  while  this  is 
Teiy  doabtfnl  in  the  case  of  Cosa,  the  eridence, 
thoogh  scanty,  is  oonclnsiTB  that  Void  was  such; 
and  there  is  even  reaaoa  to  suppose,  from  a  monu- 
ment discoreied  at  Carveiri,  that  it  was  at  coe  time 
reckoned  one  of  the  twelve  chief  dties  of  the  Etruscan 
Leagne.     {Am.  d.  Iiut  Arch.  1842,  pp.  37—40.) 

But  notwithstanding  these  obscure  hints  of  its 
greatness,  the  name  of  Void  was  almost  forgotten, 
and  its  site  unknown,  or  at  least  regarded  as  uncer- 
tain, when  the  first  discovery  of  its  necropolis  in 
1828  led  to  snbeequent  researches  on  the  spot, 
which  havs  brought  to  light  a  number  of  painted 
vases  greatly  exceeding  that  which  has  been  dis- 
covered 00  any  other  Etruscan  site.  The  noprece- 
dented  number,  beauty,  and  variety  of  these  works  of 
art  have  given  a  celebrity  in  modem  times  to  the 
name  of  Void  which  is  probably  as  moch  in  excess 
of  its  real  importance  in  andent  times  as  in  the 
somewhat  parallel  case  of  Pompeii.  It  is  impossible 
here  to  enter  into  any  detailed  account  of  the  result 
of  these  excavations.  It  is  calculated  that  above 
6000  tombs  in  all  have  been  opened,  and  the  contents 
have  been  of  the  most  varied  kind,  belonging  to 
different  period*  and  ages,  and  varying  from  the 
coarsest  and  rudest  pottery  to  the  finest  painted 
vases.  The  same  tomlis  have  also  yielded  very 
numerous  objects  and  works  of  art  in  bronze,  as 
well  as  delicate  works  in  gold  and  jewellery ;  and 
after  making  every  allowance  for  the  circumstance 
that  the  cemetery  at  Volci  appears  to  have  enjoyed 
the  rare  advantage  of  remaining  undisturbed  throngh 
age*,  it  aSbrds  incontestable  proof  that  it  must  have 
belonged  to  a  wealthy  and  populous  city.  The 
necropolis  and  its  contents  are  fully  described  by  Mr. 
Dennis  (TSIrttria,  vol.  i.  pp.  397 — 427).  The  re- 
sults of  the  excavations,  in  regard  to  the  painted 
vase*  discovered,  are  given  by  Gerhard  in  his  Rap- 
porlo  so  {  Fast  roJcnitt,  published  in  the  AmuUi 
ddf  ImtiMa  for  1831.  It  is  remarkable  that  only 
one  of  the  thousands  of  tombs  opened  was  adorned 
with  paintings  similar  to  those  found  at  Tarquinii, 
and,  in  this  instance,  they  are  obviously  oS  lata  date. 

The  site  of  the  city  itself  has  been  carsfnlly  ex- 
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plorod  since  these  discoveries  have  sttneted  so  much 
interest  to  the  spot  It  stood  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  river  Armina,  just  below  the  point  where  that 
stream  is  spanned  by  a  noble  bridge,  now  called  the 
Poolt  dtOa  Badia,  undoubtedly  a  work  of  Roman 
times,  though  the  foundations  may  be  Etruscan. 
The  few  remaining  relics  of  antiquity  still  visible  on 
the  site  of  the  dty,  which  occupied  a  plateau  of 
about  2  miles  in  circumference,  are  also  of  Roman 
date,  and  mostly  belong  to  a  late  period.  Inscrip- 
tions also  have  been  ^acovered,  which  prove  it  to 
have  continued  to  exist  under  the  Roman  Empire; 
and  the  series  of  coins  found  there  shows  that  it  was 
still  in  existence,  at  least  as  late  as  the  fourth 
century  of  the  Christian  era.  In  the  middle  ages  it 
seems  to  have  totally  diiappeared,  though  the  plain 
in  which  it  stood  continued  to  be  known  as  the  Piim 
di  Voci,  whence  Holstenins  correctly  inferred  that 
tJiis  most  have  been  the  site  of  Void.  (Holsten. 
Not  ad  Cluvtr,  p.  40.)  The  necropoli*  was,  for 
the  most  part,  oo  the  otlier  side  of  the  river;  and  it 
is  here  that  the  excavations  have  been  carried  on 
most  diligently.  The  site  of  Void  (which  is  now 
wholly  uninhabited)  is  about  8  milee  from  IfonUdio, 
a  small  town  at  the  month  of  the  Fiora,  where 
that  river  was  crossed  by  tin  Via  Aurelia.  (Den- 
nis, I  e.)  [E.  H.B.] 

VOLCIANI,  a  people  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis. 
(Uv.  xxi.  19.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

VOLENOS,  a  fort  in  Rhaetia,  in  the  territory  of 
Tridentum,  which  was  destroyed  by  the  Franks 
(PauL  Diao.  Longob.  iii.  31),  and  is  generally  iden- 
tified with  the  modem  village  of  Volaao  on  the 
Adige,  south  of  CaSano.  [L.  S.] 

VOLIBA  (OMXi#a,  Ptol  ii.  3.  §  30),  a  town  of 
the  Dunmonii  in  Britannia  Romana,  near  the  W. 
extremity  of  the  island.  Most  probably  FabnoiUh. 
(Caniden,  p.  16)  [T.  H.  D.J 

VOLOBRIGA  (Oda\Mf>rya.  PtoL  ii.  6.  §  41),  a 
town  in  Galheda  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis  belong- 
ing to  the  KemetaUe.  [T.  H.  D.] 

VOLOGATIS,  in  GalBa  Narboneu^is,  is  placed 
by  the  Jerusalem  Itin.  after  Lncns  (A/«e),  on  the 
road  to  Vapincuni  (ffiy)  past  Mons  Salencus.  Ths 
distance  from  Lucns  is  ix.;  and  D'Annlle  supposes 
that  Vologatis  may  be  a  dace  named  Ljcies,  bnt 
the  distance  ix.  is  too  much.  Otheis  fix  the  place 
at  Beauriire;  and  others  propose  LeAe$  or  Beau- 
mont   All  this  is  nncertun.  [G.L.I 

VOLOGE'SIA  (Oi)oA7«rfa,  Ptol.  v.  20.  §  6),  a 
dty  built  by  and  named  after  Vologeses,  one  of  tlie 
Arsaddan  kings  of  Parthia,  in  the  immediate  neigb- 
bourhcod  of  Seleuceia  upon  the  Tigris.  It  is  called 
by  Pliny,  Vologesocerta  (vl  26.  s.  30),  the  latter  por- 
tion of  the  name  implying  the  "  city  of."  The  ex- 
tensive ruins,  still  existing,  on  both  sides  of  the 
Tigris,  are  probably  those  of  the  two  great  cities  of 
Seleuceia  and  Vologesia.  [V.] 

VOLSAS  {OUXaas  K6Kvot,  Ptol.  ii.  3. 1 1),  a 
bay  on  the  W.  coast  of  Britain,  probably  l/och  Breg. 
(Horsley,  p.  878.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

VOLSCI  (Ou'MtraaijStrab. ;  OtoXeSciau,  Dionys.), 
an  ancient  people  of  Central  Italy,  who  bear  a  pro- 
minent part  in  early  Roman  history.  Their  territory 
was  comprised  within  the  limits  of  Latium  as  that 
name  was  employed  at  a  late  period,  and  under  the 
Roman  Empire  ;  bnt  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
Vdscians  were  originally  a  distinct  feoph  from  the 
Latins,  with  whom,  indeed,  they  were  almost  always 
oo  terms  of  hostility.  On  the  other  band  they  ap- 
pear as  constantly  in  alliance  with  the  Aeqni;  and. 
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tlMn  ii  Httb  doobt  that  ttet  two  naBans  wqn  kin- 
drad  IMH,  thoogh  alwsja  itiittingnwlwd  £ran  each 
aaotlMr  m  two  Mpant*  paophi.  Wa  hara  no  iUta- 
nwnt  io  an;  ancient  writar  as  is  the  ethnio  arigia  v 
atSnitiei  of  tha  Volaaiana,  and  an  laft  afanoat  wboUy 
to  oodjectoFa  oo  tha  nil^aet  Bat  the  remains  of  tha 
laogoaga,  fsv  and  acaiitf  as  tbcjr  an,  afibrd  nararthe- 
laaa  the  aafaat  foosdatioo  on  irbicb  to  raat  oar  thaorica ; 
and  tbeaa  Itad  na  to  ragaid  tha  Volidaiu  as  a  branch 
of  tha  aama  bmily  with  tha  Umbriana  and  Oacans,  viu> 
focmed  tha  aboriKinal  popolstioo  of  tha  moontain 
trasts  of  Cantral  Italj.  It  would  appear,  indaed,  aa 
if  tbt7  wan  mora  ckaa);  oooneotad  with  tha  Um- 
briaaa  than  aithar  tba  Sabinea  and  thair  SabeUiaa 
oCdioota,  or  the  Oaoana  proparij  so  called ;  it  ia 
jnbabla,  tbenfota,  that  the  Volsdana  bad  separated 
at  a  still  earlier  period  from  tha  main  stock  of  the 
Umbriaa  race.  (Mommaen,  VnUr-luU.  OtaUd.  yp. 
SIS— 3S6  ;  8cbwe(ler,  Jiom.  GfA.  Tol.  L  p.  178.) 
The  ooljr  notioa  U  thair  langnage  that  oocnra  in 
Boman  aatlMra,also  points  to  it  diatinctlj  as  difiereot 
bora  Qscan  (Titinios,  op.  Fut.  t.  Obtawt,  p.  189X 
though  tha  difieraooa  waa  nndoobtadlj  that  of  two 
eggaala  dialacta,  not  of  two  radiaalfy  diatinct  lan- 

When  tba  Volaciaaa  firrt  appear  in  Bomaa  hiatoij. 
It  i(  aa  a  powerful  and  warlike  natioa,  who  were 
alraadj  aatahliihad  in  tha  poaaaasiao  of  tba  greater 
pact  at  laaat  of  tha  territory  which  tfacf  aabaaqneot^ 
eoCBfiad.  Thair  exact  limita  are  not,  indeed,  to  be 
datannioad  with  aocomcj;  and  it  ia  probable  that 
tlH7  nadarwant  oooeiderable  flnctoatioa  daring  thair 
kog  wan  with  the  Latina  and  Booians.  Bat  than 
aeena  no  doabt  that  firom  a  racy  early  period  they 
bald  tha  wboia  of  the  detached  moontain  groop 
S.  of  the  Tolaraa  (Sacco),  tanned  \ij  modecn  geo- 
giaphen  tha  MaM  Lfiti,  iagft^  with  the  iSOitj 
«  the  Liria,  and  tha  moontain  diatriet  cf  Aipinom, 
Aira,  and  Atina.  Beaidea  thia  they  ware  otrtaioly 
maatan  at  one  time  of  tha  plaina  axtaoding  fixxn  tha 
Vobcian  Apenninea  to  the  aea,  incJading  tha  Pcmp- 
tina  Marshea  and  tha  {stila  tnot  that  bordera  on 
them.  Tbia  tract  they  had,  according  to  Cato^wnatad 
Crom  tba  Aboriginaa,  who  were  ita  eadiait  fcammaa 
(Cato  <^  Priteim.  t.  p.  668). 

Tha  6nt  mention  of  the  Voladans  in  Booan  his- 
tory ia  in  tha  reign  of  the  aaoond  Tarqoin,  when  tbay 
appear  aa  a  nnmeroos  and  wariiks  people  It  la 
eiear  that  it  was  the  great  ertanaior  of  tha  Boouui 
power  ander  ita  laat  king  (whidi  mnat  nndoobCadly 
be  admittad  aa  a  hisKriral  bet),  and  the  anpremac^ 
which  lia  had  asanmad  over  tie  Latin  Leagae,  that 
first  broogbt  him  into  collisloa  with  the  Volsdana. 
Aooordiag  to  the  raceivad  histmy  be  marr.hwl  into 
their  ooontiy  and  took  their  capital  dty,  Soeeaa  Po- 
matia,  hj  aasaalL  (Lir.  L  53 ;  Dionya.  ir.  50  ; 
CicA  Ap.ii.S4.)    Tba  traditiea  tUt  it  was  the 

rs  than  obtained  wliich  enabled  him  to  bmld 
C^tol  at  Batna,  aofficiantly  prone  the  belief 
in  tha  great  power  and  wealth  of  tha  Voiaciana 
at  thia  early  period  ;  and  the  fiwndation  of  tha 
two  ookuea  of  Ciroeii  and  Signia,  both  of  which  are 
•xpraaaly  asoribad  to  Taninin,  was  doobtleea  intended 
to  aecnre  his  recent  conqneatB,  and  to  impoae  a  pemia- 
nent  check  on  tha  extension  of  tha  Volscian  power. 
It  is  cTident,  nuneorer,  from  the  first  treaty  with 
Carthage,  preaerred  to  os  by  Pdybins  (iii.  8S),  that 
tha  important  dtiae  of  Antiom  and  Tarracina,  as 
wdl  aa  Circaii,  were  at  this  time  snigeet  to  Tarqoin, 
and  coold  not,  thenfore^  ban  been  in  Ilia  bands  of 
(he  Voiadans. 


VWLfiCL 

Batthadiaohitioaof  tbapowaroT  Tarqdh,aa 
tba  kaa  of  the  aopnmac;  of  Bona  o*«r  the  Latia^ 
seam  to  have  allowad  the  Voladana  to  xtg»ia  tfaar 
former  aapariority  ;  and  thoogb  the  dircnalagy  of 
the  earlieat  yean  of  tha  Bepoblic  ia  bopeieaaly  oea. 
foaed,  we  seen  to  diaeani  dearly  that  it  waa  the  in- 
creasing pneeun  of  tlie  Voladana  and  their  allies 
the  Aeqnians  apon  tha  iMiot  that  canaad  the  latter 
people  to  ooodude  the  odebrated  tnaty  with  Buna 
ander  Sp,  Cassias,  B.  a  498,  which  became  tha  foon- 
datioo  of  tha  permanest  lelatiao  between  the  tw« 
Btatea.  (Lir.  ii.  S3  ;  Dienys.  li.  95.)  Aoeovfiag 
to  the  recdTsd  annals,  tha  wan  with  tha  Vdarisas 
bad  already  recommeooed  prior  to  thia  pesiod;  bat 
almoat  immediatdy  afterwarda  ocean  the  great  and 
sodden  derelopmeot  of  then:  power  wbidi  ia  icpts- 
aanted  in  a  lageodaiy  form  in  tha  history  of  Coiia. 
lanns.  Wbatavar  may  have  been  the  origin  of  that 
legend,  and  hsmrar  impossible  it  is  to  reogire  it  sa 
hiatorieally  trva,  there  ia  no  doubt  that  it  haa  a  hk- 
Urieal  fcondation  in  the  bet  that  many  of  the  Litia 
dtiaa  at  thia  period  611  aacceadrdy  into  tha  power 
of  the  Vdadana  sod  their  alliea  tha  Aaqaiana  ;  and 
tha  two  linee  of  adrance^  ao  tingnlaity  mixed  op  in 
the  reodTsdnanatiTe  of  the  war,  which  iinauaiiln  «U 
theaaoonqoeataasmadein  a  single  campaign,  appear 
to  npreaenl  diatinctly  the  two  separata  seriea  of  eai>- 
qoeats  by  which  the  two  natioaa  would  raspectjirly 
towarda  Boma.    (Niabobr,  toL  iL  pp.  95, 


859 ;  Sohwegler,  BSm.  GmA-  toL  ii  ra^  S74, 875.)* 
It  ia  impoaaiblalMra  togiraBarathan  aTciy  baef 
oatUoa  ef  tha  ln«  aaiiea  of  wan  with  tha  Vdsciaas 
which  eecapy  so  praninant  a  place  in  the  early  Ua- 
tery  of  Boma  for  a  period  of  neai^  two  ccotoriia. 
Little  hiatorioal  ralne  oan  be  attached  to  tiw  datdls 
of  thoaa  wan  aa  they  were  preaerred  bytheamaBrts 
iriw  ware  oopied  I7  Liry  and  Dicqysioa ;  aad  it 
bcfcaga  to  tba  hktorian  of  Boma  to  aBdaaTour  to  dia- 
pd  thdr  ocafiuica  end  laooodle  their  dinopqaadcb 
Batinaganaral  point  of  Tiewtbey  maybe  diridtd 
(as  remaned  by  IGebohr),  into  faor  perioda.  Tba 
first  of  these  wnild  comprise  the  wan  down  to  b.  a 
459,  a  £nr  yean  pncedii^  the  Decemnata,  in- 
dndiqg  the  oonqoaata  aaoiliad  to  Coriolanaa,  axd 
woold  seem  to  hare  been  the  period  when  the  Vd- 
adana wen  at  ^height  of  thair  power.  ThasecDad 
eztaods  firam  B.  c.  459  to  431,  whan  thedietator  A. 
Postamins  Tobertns  la  repreeentad  as  gainiag  a  ric- 
toiy  OTsr  the  allied  fbroee  of  the  Vdeaeae  and  Aa- 
qaiana  (Lir.  ir.  36 — 89),  which  appean  to  hate  ben 
really  an  important  socoess,  and  proved  in  a  manner 
the  tnraing  pomt  in  the  long  etroggle  between  the 
twonatiooa.  Fran  this  timatill  tha  captoie  of  Boma 
by  the  Qaals  (p.  0.  S90)  tha  wan  with  the  Vd- 
adana and  Ae^iians  assome  a  new  character  ;  the 
tide  had  tnmed,  and  we  find  the  B~"»"«  and  thdr 
alliea  reconring  00a  after  another  the  towns  which  bad 
fidleo  into  the  bands  of  their  enemies.  This  La- 
bicnmand  Bda  were  regained  in  b.c.418  and  414, 
and  Ferentinam,  a  Hecnican  dty,  bat  which  had 
been  taken  by  the  Vdsciana,  waa  again  wnated  frwn 
them  in  B.  c.  4U.  (Lir.  it.  47,  49,  51.)  The 
frontier  fortresses  of  Vermgo  and  Carrentnm  were 
indeed  taken  and  retaken;  bot  the  captore  of  Anxnr 
or  Tarradna  in  B.O.  899,  which  fiwn  that  period 


*  It  ia  worthy  of  notice  that  Antiom,  whidi  at 
the  cooiiQencement  of  the  BepuUio  «rf— ~  as  a 
Latin  dty,  or  at  least  as  snbjsot  to  the  soprema^ 
of  Borne,  is  fband  at  the  very  ootbceok  of  tbaae  waia 
already  in  the  hands  of  the  Volicians. 
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nolinatd  ooottantlj  in  th«  bands  oFtLe  BomniB 
ma«t  hart  ben  a  MTcra  blmr  to  the  power  of  the 
Vdadam,  and  ma}'  be  oonaidared  aa  marking  an  era 
in  Ihar  daelina.  Tbrangfaoot  thia  period  it  is  re- 
markable that  Antinm,  one  of  the  moat  powerfol 
citiee  of  the  Vcrfaoiana,  oaotinned  to  be  oo  peaceftil 
temw  with  Rome  ;  tlie  war  waa  carried  oo  abnoat 
excluaivelj  upon  the  NE.  frontier  of  the  Volscians, 
where  tbej  were  anpported  bj  the  Aeqniana,  and 
Ecetra  waa  the  oil;  whiob  appears  to  ban  taken  the 
lead  in  it 

The  capture  of  Boma  by  the  Ganis  marks  the 
eommencement  of  the  fonrth  period  of  the  Volsdan 
Wars.  It  is  probable  tliat  their  Aeqnian  allies  snf- 
fsred  ssTerely  fmn  the  same  invasion  of  the  barba- 
rians that  bad  so  nearly  prored  the  destroodon  of 
Bome  [Abqdi],  and  the  Volscians  who  adjoined 
their  frontier,  ma;  have  shared  in  the  same  disaster. 
Bot  on  the  other  hand,  Antinm,  which  waa  evidently 
at  this  period  a  powerfU  city,-  suddenly  broke  off  its 
friendly  reUtions  with  Bome ;  and  dming  a  period  of 
nearly  13  years  (e.  a  386 — 374),  we  find  the  Vol- 
■ciaaa  engaged  in  almost  perp^nal  hoetilitiei  with 
Bome,  in  which  the  Antiatss  nnifbrmly  Uxik  the 
lead.  Tbs  seat  of  war  was  now  transfernd  from  the 
Aeqdaa  frontier  to  the  sonthem  foot  of  tlia  Alban 
hiUs  :  and  the  towns  of  Velitrae  and  Satrionm  were 
taken  and  retaken  by  the  yolsoiaoa  and  Bomana. 
Soon  after  the  condosion  of  peace  with  the  Antiatea 
we  bear  for  the  first  time  <rf  Privemom,  as  engaging 
In  hostilitiea  with  Bome,  b.  a  338,  and  it  ia  remark- 
able that  it  camea  fiirward  single-handed.  Indeed,  if 
there  had  ma  been  any  pohlacal  leagoe  or  bond  of 
onion  among  the  Volscian  dtiea,  it  would  seem  to 
have  been  by  this  time  completely  brokao  np.  The 
Antiates  again  appear  repe^edly  in  arms ;  snd  when 
at  length  the  general  defection  of  the  Latins  and  Cam- 
jianianii  broke  out  in  b.  o.  340,  they  were  among  the 
first  to  join  the  enemies  of  Bome,  and  laid  waote  the 
whole  sea-Goastiof  Latinm,  ahnost  to  the  wallsaf  Ostia. 
But  they  shared  ia  the  defeat  of  the  liatin  armies, 
both  at  Pednm  and  on  the  Astora :  Antinm  itself 
was  taken,  and  received  a  colony  cf  Bomans  within 
ita  walls,  bot  at  the  same  time  the  dtixens  them- 
selves were  admitted  to  the  Boman  franoiiise.  (Liv. 
Tiii.  14.)  The  people  of  Fondi  and  Fonniaa,  both  of 
them  probably  Vdscian  cities,  received  the  Bomaa 
fianchiss  at  the  same  time,  and  Tamcina  was  soon 
after  oocofied  with  a  Boman  colony.  The  Priversates 
ahsie  ventured  ooce  mora  to  provoke  the  hostility  of 
the  Bomans  in  B.  a.  327,  but  were  severely  ponished, 
and  their  city  was  taken  by  the  consol  G.  Plantins. 
Nevertheless,  the  inhabitants,  were  admitted  to  the 
Boman  Civitas ;  at  first,  indeed,  withoat  the  right  of 
anffirage,  bat  they  soon  aftarwards  obtained  the  full 
franchise,  and  were  enrolled  in  the  Ufentine  tribe. 
The  greater  part  of  the  Volscians,  however,  was  in- 
dudsd  in  the  Pamptine  tribe. 

Of  the  fate  of  the  citiea  that  ware  situated  on  the 
borders  of  the  valley  of  the  Trerus,  or  in  diat  of  the 
Iiiris,  ws  have  scarcely  any  information  ;  but  there  is 
reaaoa  to  suppose  that  while  the  Antiates  and  thmr 
neighbours  were  engaged  in  hostilitiea  with  Bome, 
the  Volscians  of  the  interior  were  on  their  side  folly 
occnpied  with  opposing  the  advance  of  the  Saomites. 
Kor  were  their  efforts  in  all  cases  suoceesfhL  We 
know  that  both  Arpinum  snd  Fregellae  had  been 
wrested  from  the  Volscians  by  the  Samnites,  before 
the  Bomans  made  their  appearance  in  the  contest 
(Liv.  viii.  23,  ix.  44),  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
other  citias  cf  tbs  Volsciaos  readi^  took  ghelter 
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under  the  protection  cf  Bonoe,  ibr  aeoirity  against 
their  common  enemy.  It  seems  certun,  at  all  events, 
that  before  the  oloee  of  the  Second  Samnita  War 
(b.  o.  304),  the  wb(de  of  the  Volscian  people  bad 
sobmittad  to  the  aothority  of  Bome,  and  been  ad- 
mitted to  the  privilegea  of  Boman  dtiiens. 

From  this  time  their  name  disappears  from  his- 
tory. Their  territory  was  compnsed  under  the 
general  appellation  of  Latium,  and  the  Volsdan 
people  were  merged  in  the  great  masa  of  the  Roman 
dtiiaos.  (Smb.  T.  pp.  228, 831  ;  Plia.  iii.  5.  s.  9  ; 
CicproBalb.  13.)  But  a  rude  and  simple  mountain- 
people  would  be  naturally  tenadous  of  tfaeU  customs 
and  traditians ;  and  it  is  dear,  from  the  manner  in 
which  Juvenal  inddentally  alludes  to  it,  that  even 
under  the  Boman  Empire,  the  name  of  the  Volsdans 
was  by  no  means  extinct  or  forgotten  in  the  portion 
of  Central  Italy  which  was  stiU  occnpied  by  their 
descendants.     (Juv.  Sat.  viii.  245.) 

The  physical  geography  cf  the  knd  of  the  Vdsdans 
will  hs  found  described  in  the  article  Lattuil  Of 
the  peculiar  characters  of  the  peo|de  tfaemsdvee,  or 
cf  any  national  cnstoms  or  institutions  that  dis- 
tij^goished  them  from  their  Latin  neighboors,  we 
know  ahadutely  nothing.  Thdr  history  is  a  reeonl 
only  of  the  long  struggle  which  they  maintained 
sgainst  the  Boman  power,  and  of  the  stepswhich  led  to 
tbsu:  ultimata  snbjngation.  This  is  the  only  memory, 
that  has  been  transmitted  to  us,  of  a  people  that  was 
for  so  long  a  period  the  most  formidable  rival  of  ths 
Boman  Bepoblic  [E.  H.  B.] 

yOLSlMIEMSIS  LACUS  (ii  vtpi  OioluruUnn 
\i^m),Strab.  V.  p.  226:  Logo  cU  Boluna),  a  con- 
siderabls  lake  of  Etruria,  scarcely  inferior  in  size 
to  that  of  Trasimene.  It  took  its  name  from  tha 
town  of  Volsinii,  wiiioh  stood  on  its  NE.  ahon ; 
but  it  waa  also  sometimes  called  Lacos  Tarqnini- 
susis,  aa  ita  weatam  aids  a<yoined  the  territoi^ 
of  TarqniniL  (Plin.  iL  96.)  Notwithstanding  ita 
great  sixe,  it  is  probable,  from  ths  naton  of  the  sor- 
roonding  hills  and  rocks,  that  it  is  the  crater  of  ao 
extinct  volcano  (Dennis,  Mtntria,  voL  L  p.  614). 
In  this  lake  the  river  Marts  has  its  source.  It 
shounded  in  fish,  and  its  ssdgy  shores  harboured 
large  quantities  of  water-fowl,  with  which  artidea  it 
sojpplisd  the  Boman  markets.  (Strab.  L  o.;  Colum. 
Till.  16.)  jh  contained  two  isUnds,  of  which,  aa  well 
as  of  the  Uke  itsdf,  wonderful  stories  were  rdated 
by  the  andents.  They  were  remarked  to  be  ever 
changing  their  forms  (Plin.  Le.\  and  on  one  occasica 
during  the  Secwd  Punic  War  its  waters  are  said  to 
have  fiowed  with  blood.  (Lir.  xzviL  23.)  The 
shores  of  the  lake  were  noted  for  their  quuries. 
(Plin.  xxxvL  22.  s.  49.)  In  a  castle  <»  one  cf  tha 
islands  qneen  AmaUsantba  was  murdered  by  order  of 
her  husband  Theodatus.  (Prooop.  B.  Gotk.  i.  c  4, 
p.  23,  ed.  Bonn.)  [T.  H.  D.l 

VOLSINU  or  VULSINU  (Odo^rC'iot,  Stnb.  v. 
f.  226;  Oio^jrifiov,  Ptd.  iii.  I.  §  50:  BoUemt),  an 
andent  dty  of  Etruria,  sitoated  on  the  shore  of  a 
lake  of  the  same  name  (Lacus  Volunieosis),  and  on 
the  Via  Clodia,  between  Clusium  and  Forum  Cassii. 
(/(».  ^nt  p.  286 ;  Tab.  Peut.)  But  in  treating  of 
Volsinii  we  must  disttiffiuiab  between  the  Etruscan 
and  the  Boman  dty.  We  know  that  the  andent 
town  lay  on  a  ateep  height  (Zonaras,  Atm.  viii.7 ;  cf. 
Arislot.  Mir.Auie.  96)  j  wlule  Bolsena,  the  represen- 
tative of  the  Boman  Volsini,  is  situated  in  the  plain. 
There  is  considerable  difference  of  opinion  aa  to 
where  this  height  should  be  sought.  Abeken  (ifil- 
(slito&n,  p.  34,  seq.)  looks  for  it  at  Moatt  Fiatcoaa, 
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St  tM  natban  cztnmitjr  of  the  lain;  wbibl  HSIIer 
(Birmhm;  I  p.  451)  neks  it  at  Orvieto,  and  ad- 
docn  the  name  of  that  pUoemtJrlM  Vetos,  "  the 
old  dtj,"  a*  an  arKninent  in  faroor  of  his  riew: 
hot  Hr.  Dennii  (Elruna,  toI.  L  p.  508)  i*  of 
opnion  that  there  U  no  reaion  to  belisra  that  it  was 
M  fa  from  the  Roman  town,  and  that  it  lay  on  the 
inmmit  of  the  bill,  abore  the  amphitheatre  at  Bol- 
MM,  at  a  apot  called  /I  Piatmmo.  He  addnoea  in 
•apport  of  this  hjpotheiib  the  ezistaooe  of  a  good 
deal  of  brokoi  pottery  there,  and  of  a  few  caree  in 
tlia  diib  below. 

Voliinii  appean  to  hare  been  one  of  the  moet 
powaiAil  eitiea  of  Btraria.  and  was  donbtleae  one  of 
the  IS  which  fonned  the  Etnucan  confederation,  as 
VoUnii  is  d<-si|;nat(d  by  Livy  (z.  37)  and  Talerins 
Mazimns  (iz.  1.  eztern.  S)  as  one  <^  the  "  capita 
Etrariae."  It  la  described  by  Jnreoal  (iii.  191)  as 
seated  arnonf;  well-wooded  hills. 

We  do  not  bear  of  Volainii  in  history  till  after  the 
fall  of  Veii.  It  is  possible  that  the  sncoess  of  the 
Roman  arms  may  hare  exdted  the  alarm  and  jea- 
loosy  of  the  Yobinienses,  as  their  sitoatioo  mii;ht 
render  them  the  next  rietims  of  Roman  ambition. 
At  all  erents,  the  Tolsinienses,  in  conjonetion  with 
the  Salpinatea,  taking  adrantage  of  a  fimine  and 
pestilence  which  had  desolated  Borne,  made  ineor- 
aioos  into  the  Borosn  territory  in  B.C.S91.  Bat 
they  were  easily  bsaten:  8000  of  them  were  made 
pcisaners;  and  they  were  glad  to  parchase  a  twenty 
yean'  tmoe  on  condition  of  restoring  the  boo^ 
they  had  taken,  and  fhmishing  the  pay  of  the  Roman 
army  fer  a  twelremonth.    (Lir.  r.  31,  32.) 

We  do  not  again  hear  of  Volainii  till  the  year 
B.  o.  310,  when,  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the 
Etnucan  cities,  except  Arretiam,  they  took  part  in 
the  siege  of  Sotrinm,  a  city  in  alliance  with  Rome. 
(Lir.  iz.  3S.)  This  war  was  terminated  by  the  de- 
ftat  of  the  Etmscans  at  Uke  Vadimo^  the  first  fatal 
shock  to  their  power.  (Ji.  39.)  Three  yean  after- 
wards we  find  the  conanl  P.  Decins  Has  captoring 
several  of  the  Vobinian  fbrtreaees.  (/6.  41.)  In 
S95,  L.  Postomias  Megdlos  nTaged  their  territory 
and  defeated  them  under  the  walls  of  tlieir  own  dty, 
sUying  S800  of  them ;  in  caoseqnence  of  which  they , 
together  with  Perosia  and  Anetium,  were  glad  to 
purchase  a  forty  yean'  peace  by  the  payntent  of  a 
beafy  fins.  (Id.  x.  37.)  Not  mora  than  foarteen 
years,  bowerer,  had  elapsed,  when,  with  their  allies 
the  Vnleientes,  they  again  took  np  arms  sgainst 
Rome.  Bat  this  attempt  ended  apparently  in  their 
final  snbjngation  in  B.  a  S80.  (Liv.  Ep.  xi. ;  FatL 
Com.)  Pliny  (xxzir.  7.  s.  16)  retails  an  absard 
story,  taken  from  a  Greek  writer  called  Metrodoms 
Scepsins,  that  the  object  of  the  Romans  in  captoring 
Volnnii  was  to  make  themselves  mastera  of  2000 
statnes  which  it  oootained.  The  story,  however, 
sofllces  to  show  that  the  Volnnians  had  attained  to 
a  great  pitch  of  wealth,  luxury,  and  art.  This  is 
oonflrmed  by  Vslerios  Haximos  (L  c),  who  also 
adds  that  this  laxuiy  was  the  cause  of  their  ruin, 
by  making  them  so  indolent  and  efieminata  that 
they  at  length  snfiered  the  management  of  their 
commcnwealth  to  be  osarped  by  slaves.  From  this 
degrading  tyranny  they  wen  reecued  by  the  Bo- 
mans.  (Flor.  i.  21  ;  Zooaras,  I,  c;  A.  Victor,  Vir. 
lUiutr.  36  ;  OrxM.  iv.  5.) 

The  Romans,  when  they  took  Volsinii,  razed  the 
town,  and  compelled  the  inhabitants,  as  we  have 
already  intimated,  to  migrate  to  another  spot     (Zo- 

■,  L  a)    Thu  seoood,  or  Roman,  Volsinii  coo- 
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tinued  to  exist  under  the  Enprs.  It  was  tiie  MA- 
place  of  Sejsnus,  the  minister  and  favoaiilB  cf 
Tiberius.  (Tac  Awn.  iv.  1,  vi.  8.)  Javenal  (x. 
74)  alludes  to  this  drcom^ance  when  he  eonsden 
the  fortunes  of  Sejanns  as  dependent  on  the  £tvoar 
of  Nonia,  or  Nonda,  an  Etmscan  goddess  moeit 
wonhipped  at  Volsinii,  into  whoM  temple  there,  ai 
in  that  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus  at  Borne,  a  nail  wa 
annoally  driven  to  marie  the  years.  (Lrv.  viL  3: 
TertolL  ilpot.  S4.)  Aoeording  to  Pliny,  Voisisa 
was  the  scene  of  some  sopematoral  ooenmiiKa. 
He  noords  (iL  54)  that  lightning  was  dnwi 
down  from  haaveo  by  king  Pocsenna  to  duatiuj  s 
monster  called  Volta  that  was  nvaging  its  tefri>«y. 
Even  the  eomroonplsce  invention  of  haad-nilh, 
ascribed  to  this  city,  is  embellished  with  the  tndi- 
tiooal  prodigy  that  some  of  them  turned  of  tbem- 
selvee  1  (Id.  xzxvi.  18.  s.  29.)  Indeed,  in  the  wbde 
interoourss  of  the  Romans  wiih  the  Etmscans,  we 
see  the  ignorant  wonder  excited  by  a  coitnatsd 
psmle  in  their  ssmi-barbarous  ccnqnerars. 

From  what  has  been  already  said  it  may  be  ia- 
ftrred  that  we  shoold  kiok  in  vain  for  any  traees  rf 
the  Etruscan  VolainiL  Of  the  Roman  city,  boweier, 
some  remains  sre  still  extant  at  Boltena.  The 
most  remarkable  are  thoae  of  a  tem]de  near  the 
Fkirecioe  gate,  vnlgarly  called  Ttmpio  <&'  JVorsia, 
But  the  mnains  are  of  Soman  work;  and  tbe  real 
temple  of  that  goddess  most  probably  stood  ia  the 
Etruscan  dty.  The  amphitheatre  ia  small  and 
a  oomplete  ruin.  Besidee  these  there  are  the  re- 
mafais  of  some  baths,  dppi,  sepnlchral  tabiets,  a 
saroophagns  with  reli«b  rapresmting  the  triumph  of 
Bacchus,  &C. 

For  the  coins  of  VoltuiS,  see  HBIler,  Etnatir, 
vol.  L  pp.  324,  333:  for  its  history,  &e.,  Adami, 
Storia  tU  Fobeno;  Dennis, ffmrio,  vol.!.;  Abekea, 
MUMtaUat.  [T.  H.  D.] 

VOLTUHKAE  FANDM  rFAxra  VoltumbabI. 
VOLUBILIANL  [Vot-UBiira.] 
VOLUBILIS  (OioKoveodt,  PtoL  ir.  I.  §  14),  a 
town  of  Hsaretania  Tingitana,  sealed  oo  the  rin 
Subur,  and  on  the  road  fhjm  Tocolosida  to  Tiagi% 
from  tlie  former  of  which  places  it  was  only  4  miks 
distant  (/(m.  Ant.  p.  23.)  It  lay  35  miks  SE. 
from  Banaiia,  and  the  same  distance  from  the  coast 
(Plin.  T.  1.  s.  1;  Mela,  iiL  10.)  It  was  a  Soman 
colony  (IttK.  Ant.  I.  c.)  and  a  place  of  some  fan- 
portance.  Ptdemy  calls  tbe  inliahitants  of  tbe  sur- 
rounding district,  Volnbiliani  (OvaAavff<Ajai><>(,  iv. 
I.  §  10).  In  the  time  of  Leo  Africanos  (p.  279, 
ed.  Lonhach)  it  was  a  desened  town  between  ^et 
and  Afejumet,  bearing  the  name  of  VaUU  or  Can- 
UU,  the  walls  of  whi(£  were  6  Italian  miles  in  cir- 
cumference. That  podtion  is  now  occupied  by  His 
town  al Ztmitat-Hnla-Driu,  on  mount  Zarhtm.  At 
some  distance  to  tbe  MW.  are  the  splendid  ruins  of 
Kaur  Farmm  (Pharaoh's  castle),  with  Bomsi 
inscriptions;  but  to  what  andent  dty  tfa^  bdoog  is 
unknown.  (Cf.  Mannert,  x.  pt  ii.  p.  486  ;  Graberg  di 
HemsS,  p.  28 ;  Wimmer,  Gemalde  von  Afriia,  i. 
p.  439.)  [T.  tt  D.] 

VOLUCE  (probsbly  tbe  OU\ovKa  of  PtoL  ii.  6. 
§  56),  a  town  of  the  Pelendones  in  Hispania  Tarra- 
ctmensis,  on  the  road  from  Asturica  to  Caesar- 
aagusta,  and  25  miles  W.  of  Numantia.  (/(m.  AnL 
p.  442.)  Variously  identified  with  VtUicka  (  rda- 
cite),  Valecha,  and  Calabmazor.  [T.  H.  D.] 

VOLUNTII  (OuoXorfrrio.,  PtoL  ii.  S.  §  9),  a 
people  on  the  E.  ooast  of  Hibemia.         [T.  H.  D.J 
VOLUSTA'NA.    [CAMBimu  Uoarss.} 
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VOMANUS. 

VOHANTJS  (  VomoDo),  >  tivo  of  Pieeoun,  which 
riisos  in  the  lofty  groap  of  the  Apenninaa  now  known 
u  the  Gnm  J^uo  tTTtaHa,  mnd  flows  jnto  the 
Adriatic,  after  pawing  within  a  few  miles  to  the  N. 
of  the  atj  of  Adria  (Atri).  Its  name  is  mentioned 
Jy  Pliny  only  (HI.  13.  §  18).  [E.  H.  B.] 

VORDENSES,  in  Oallia  Narbonensis,  an  ethnic 
name  which  occon  in  an  inscription  (bund  at  Apt, 
the  site  of  Apta  Jolia  [Atta  Jl-ua].  The  in- 
scription states  that  the  "  Vordenses  pagani "  de- 
dicate this  monoment  to  thar  patronns,  who  is 
designated  "miTir"  of  the  Golonia  Apta.  The 
place  is  supposed  to  be  Gardes,  which  is  contiguous 
to  the  diocese  of  Apt,  and  in  that  of  CcmdUon.  The 
change  of  Vord  into  Oord  is  easily  exphdned.  [Va- 
rnicuM.]  (D'Anville  Notice,  ^  )  [G.  L.] 

VOREDA,  a  town  of  the  Brigantes  in  Britannia 
Somana,  on  the  road  b<xa  Cataracton  to  Lngu- 
vallinra.  (/(m.  Ant.  p. 467.)  It  is  rarionaly  iden- 
tified with  Old  Penrith,  Whelp  Cattle,  and  Coal 
BHU.  By  the  Geogr.  Bav.  (r.  31)  it  is  called 
Bereda.  [T.  H.  D.] 

VORGAmUH  (pf>»i>yinw),  in  GalUa  Lugdn- 
nensis,  the  capital  <f  the  Osismii  [OsisMn],  a 
Celtic  people  in  the  north-west  part  of  Bretagne 
(PtoL  iL  8.  §  5).  This  seenia  to  be  the  same 
place aa  the  Vorginnm  of  the  Table;  and  it  appeara 
on  a  route  which  leads  &om  the  capital  of  the 
Mamnetes  through  the  capital  of  the  Veneti,  and 
ends  oo  the  coast  at  Gesocribate,  w  GesobriTate,  as 
some  would  write  it.  Betwem  the  capital  of  the 
Veneti  and  Vorginnm  is  Sulis,  supposed  to  be  at  the 
junction  of  the  Svel  and  the  Bltaet  [Suus]. 
From  Sulis  to  Vorginnm  the  distance  is  marked 
xziiii.,  and  this  brings  us  to  a  place  named 
Karhia  (D'Anville).  But  all  this  is  very  un- 
certain. Others  fix  Voipnum  at  a  place  named 
Gueme»i  [G.  L.] 

VOBCQIUM,  in  Gallia,  is  pUuwd  hi  the  table  on 
a  road  from  Angnstonemetom  {Ctervumt  Femmd) 
through  Aquae  Cafidae  (  Vidtf)  to  Ariolica  (_A  vrSK). 
The  distance  is  marked  Till,  from  Aquae  Calidae, 
and  xiiii.  from  Vorogium  to  Ariolica.  -  There  is  a 
place  named  Vouroux,  which  is  the  same  name  as 
Vorogium.  Vouroux  is  near  the  small  town  of 
Vareiutet,  and  somewhat  nearer  to  the  banks  of  the 
Allier.  The  direct  distance  from  the  springs  of 
Vichg  to  Varttmet  is  somewhat  leas  than  the  Itin. 
diiitance  of  viii.  Gallic  leagues,  but  the  8  leagues  are 
not  more  than  we  may  assign  to  the  distance  from 
Vichg  to  Varemiit  along  the  rirer.  But  the  Itin. 
distance  firam  Vcrogium  to  Ariolica  is  somewhat  too 
large  compared  with  the  ical  dif  tanoe.  (D'Anville, 
Notice.^)  [G.L.] 

VOSALXA.    [V08AVA.] 

VOSAVA  or  VOSAVIA,  in  North  Gallia,  is 
]!laced  by  the  Table  on  the  Roman  road  along  the 
west  bank  of  the  Rhine,  and  betwem  Bontobrice  or 
Baudobrica  (Bappari)  [Baudobkica]  and  Bin- 
ginm  (Bingen).  It  stands  half-way  between  these 
places  and  at  the  distance  of  TiiiL  Vosava  is  Ober- 
toetel  oo  the  Rhine,  north  of  Biogen;  and  it  is 
almost  certain,  as  IVAnTille  snggests,  that  the  name 
is  erroneously  written  in  the  Table,  and  that  it 
should  be  Voealia.  [Q.  L.] 

VO'SEGUS  iVogetm,  Tatgau,  Voigtt).  The 
form  Vosegns  has  better  authority  than  Vogeans 
(Schneider's  Caeear,  B.  G.  It.  10)  ;  and  the  modem 
name  also  is  m  &Tour  of  the  form  Vosegus.  Lucan 
is  sianetimes  quoted  ai  authority  for  the  form 
Vtigesns: 
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"CsabAqne  quae  Vogeai  curram  soper  ardna  rupem 
Pugnacaa  pctis  c(^bebant  Lingonas  amus." 

^PhareaL  L  397.) 
The  name  is  Boe^Koi'  in  the  Greek  tobIoii  of  the 
Commentaries. 

Caesar  says  that  the  Hoaa  (J/ioas)  risea  in  the 
Voaegns,  by  which  he  means  that  the  hills  m  which 
the  Uaat  rises  belong  to  the  Vosget.  But  he  sayt 
no  more  of  this  range.  The  battle  with  ArioTistns, 
B.  c.  58,  was  fought  between  the  scathem  extremity 
cf  the  Voeget  and  the  Rhine,  but  Caesar  (B.  0. 
i.  43,  48)  gins  no  name  to  the  range  under  which 
Arioristus  encamped  in  the  great  plain  between  the 
Voigei  and  the  Bhine.  D'Anville  observes  that 
an  inscription  in  honour  of  the  god  Voeegua  was 
found  at  Berg-Zabem  on  the  confines  of  AltaceuA 
the  PalaHnale,  which  proves  that  the  name  Vosegus 
extended  aa  fiir  as  that  place.  It  seems  likely  that 
the  name  was  given  to  the  wh<de  range  now  called 
Votget,  which  may  he  considered  as  extending  from 
the  depression  in  which  is  formed  the  canal  of  the 
Rhine  and  Bhine,  between  Btfort  and  AUareh, 
to  the  bend  of  the  Rhine  between  Maint  and 
Bingen,  a  distance  of  above  170  miles.  The  range 
of  dn  Yotga  is  parallel  to  the  Rhine.  The  hilly 
coimtry  of  the  FauaUu  in  which  the  liaai  rises 
is  west  of  the  range  to  which  the  name  of  Voeget 
is  now  given.  Thk  Votget  are  partly  in  France, 
and  partly  in  Bhenish  Bamtna  and  ^<«se  Dferm- 
ttadL 

The  territory  of  the  Seqnani  originally  extended 
to  the  Rhine,  and  the  southern  part  of  the  Votget 
was  therefore  included  in  their  limits.  North  of  the 
Seqnani  and  west  of  the  Votget  were  the  Lenci  and 
Mediomatrioi;  and  east  of  the  Votget  and  between 
the  Voigei  and  the  Rhine  were  the  Ranraci,  Triboci, 
Nemetes,  Vangionea,  and  Caiacatea. 

In  the  Table  the  Silva  Voaagna  is  marked  as  a 
long  forest  on  the  west  side  of  the  Rhine.  Pliny 
(xA.  39)  also  speaks  of  the  range  of  the  Votegaa 
as  containing  tunber.  [G.  L.J 

UB,  a  castle  of  the  Peruana  mentioned  by  Ammi- 
anus  Harcellinus  (xxv,  8),  in  his  account  of  the  war 
between  Julian  and  the  Persians.  It  must  have 
been  situated  in  Mesopotamia,  at  no  great  distance 
from  Hatra  (^Al-Hathr).  It  has  been  generally 
supposed  that  Ur  is  the  same  place  as  that  men- 
tioned in  Genesis  (xi.  28);  but  the  recent  reeearches 
of  Colonel  Rawlinson  have  demonstrated  that  the  Ur 
whroce  Abraham  started  was  situated  in  the  S.  part 
of  Babylonia,  at  a  phce  now  called  Muqehnr. 
(Joum.  Reg.  At.  Soe.  1855.)  [V.] 

UBANO  POLIS  (0*()o»<(iroXi»),  a  town  in  the 
peninsula  Acts  of  Chalcidice  in  Macedonia,  of  which 
we  know  nothing,  except  that  it  was  fuonded  by  Akx- 
arcbns,  the  brother  of  Cassander,  king  of  Macedonia 
(Athen.  iil.  p.  98;  Plin.  iv.  10.  s.  17).  As  PHny 
does  not  mention  Sane  in  his  list  of  the  towns  i^ 
Acte,  it  has  been  conjectured  by  Leake  that  Urano- 
polis  occnpied  the  site  of  Sane.  ^Korthem  Qreeoe, 
vol.  iii.  p.  149.) 

URANOTOLIS  (ObpayinKa'),  a  town  of  Pi- 
sidia,  in  the  district  of  Cabalia,  to  the  north-west  of 
Termeeans,  and  nonth-east  of  Isionda.  (PtoL  v.  5. 
§  6.)  [L.  S.] 

UBBA,  a  town  of  Gallia,  in  the  territory  of  the 
Helvedi.  It  is  placed  in  the  Antonine  Itin.  be- 
tween Laeus  Lansonios  and  Ariolica  [Abiouoa], 
xviii.  from  Larus  Lausonius  and  xxiiu.  from  Ario- 
lica. Urba  is  Orbe  in  the  Swiss  Canton  Waadt  or 
Pagi  de  Vand,  on  the  ruad  from  the  Lalk  iXNtttf- 
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ckittltoibt  Lake  of  Omuvn,  and  oa  >  hOI  nearly 
MiToaDdtd  by  the  river  Orbt,  [Q.  L.] 

tntBANA  GOLONIA,  mentioned  bjr  Pliny  only 
(sT.  6. 1.  8),  me  a  ooloay  {bonded  by  Salla  in  a 
part  of  the  Urritory  of  Capna,  a^joiiung  the  Faler- 
DU#aKer.  Fmn  it*  name  it  woald  appear  jrobable 
that  it  waa  a  colony  of  dtiiens  {ran  Borne  itaelf,  who 
were  aettled  by  the  dictator  in  this  iertile  dijtrict. 
It  i<  doabtfol  whether  there  erer  was  a  town  of  the 
name,  as  no  allnaion  is  {bond  to  it  as  aooh,  and  the 
district  itself  was  rennited  to  that  of  Capna  before 
the  time  of  Pliny.  (Plin.  L  «.;  Zampt,  ifa  CoL 
p.  263.)  [£.  B.  B.] 

UBBATE,  a  plaoe  in  Lomr  Paanooia,  oo  the 
road  iran  Siscia  to  Sinninm  (/t  AnL  f.  868  ; 
tab.  Paul.) ;  its  szaot  site  is  onkuoiciL    [h.  &] 

URBIAGA,  a  town  of  Hm  Cdtiberi,  in  Hkpania 
Tarraoooansis.  (/(m.  AiO.  f.  447.)  Probably  the 
tlrbicoa  of  Livy  (zl.  16).  Varionsly  identified 
with  Albaroehet,  CJuoa,  and  UoUma.      [T.  H.  D.l 

UBBIGKHUS  PAQUS.  [HsLycm,  Vol  L 
p.  I04I.1 

UBBIllUM  (OJpCmir),  was  the  name  of  two 
cities  or  municipal  towns  of  Umbria,  sitnated  within 
a  short  distance  of  each  other,  which  were  distio- 
IPiished  by  the  epithets  Horteose  and  MetaonBse. 
(PUn.  iii.  14.  s.  19.) 

1.  UKBDnni  HoKTsmE  (ZTriMo),  apparently 
the  more  coosideiable  of  the  two,  and  ftr  that  reason 
freqoently  called  simply  Urbinom,  was  sitnated  on  a 
hill  between  the  valleys  of  the  Uetauras  and  the 
Pisaoms  {FogUa),  rather  more  than  SO  milee  froin 
the  Adriatic.  It  is  meotiooed  by  Pliny  intMg  the 
municipal  towns  of  Umbiia,  and  is  inddeotally  no- 
ticed by  Tadtns  as  tlie  pisice  where  Fabins  Valois, 
the  genenl  of  Vitellins,  was  put  to  death,  in  a.d. 
69,  after  be  had  bUta  into  the  hands  of  the  geoerab 
of  Vespanan.  (Tao.  Hiit  iii.  68.)  Its  monicipal 
nnk  is  coafirmed  by  munerons  inaoriptions,  whtch 
prove  it  to  bav*  baao  a  town  of  some  importaneeb 
(OreU.  Imer.  3714;  Grater,  Inter,  f.  387. 8,  p.  898. 
I,  in.)  Pnxx^ns  also  notioes  it  daring  the  Gothio 
Wan,  and  correctly  deeoribee  it  as  sitnated  oo  a 
steep  and  lofty  hill;  it  was  at  that  time  a  Strang 
fortress,  bat  was  besieged  and  taken  by  Beliaarins  in 
A.  D.  538.  (Prooop.  A  ff.  ii.  19.)  Pram  this  time 
it  seems  to  have  eontinned  to  be  a  place  of  ooneider- 
atioo,  and  in  the  middle  agea  became  ttie  seat  of  go- 
vernment of  a  race  of  independent  dokes.  It  is  slill 
a  considerable  city,  and  one  of  the  capitals  of  the 
del^ation  of  Urbiu  and  Petoro,  bat  has  no  remains 
<tf  antiquity,  except  the  inscriptions  above  noticed. 

2.  UBBDnm  UKTAinEBSB  (Prinw'n),  was  si- 
tnated, as  its  name  imports,  in  the  valley  of  the 
lietaums,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  about  6 
milee  below  S.  Angtlo  m  Vado  (Tifemum  Hetaa- 
renae),  and  9  from  Urbmo.  Its  municipal  rank  is 
attestaiii  by  an  inscription,  io  which  the  inhabitants 
an  termed  Drvinatee  Matanrenaes,  as  well  as  by  Pliny 
(Gmter,  Inter,  p.  463.  4;  Plin.  iii  14.  s.  19);  bat 
it  seems  never  to  have  been  a  place  of  mnch  import- 
ance. In  the  middle  ages  it  fell  into  complete  decay, 
and  was  replaced  by  a  village  called  CatUl  Damitt, 
which,  in  1625,  was  enlai]^  and  raised  to  the  dig- 
nity of  a  city  by  Urban  VIII.,  from  whom  it  derives 
its  present  name  of  Urbimia.  (Cluver.  ItaL  p.  620; 
Bampoldi,  Vu.  Top.  vol.  UL  p.  1278.)     [E.  H.  B.] 

UBBS  SALVIA  (^Ollpeix  SiAovta,  PtoL  iii.  1.  § 
52:  Eti.  Urbia  Salrieniiisor  Urbisalvieosis:  Drbiiag- 
Ua),  a  town  of  Picanom,  raentiooed  by  Pliny  among 
the  maniij|ial  towns  of  that  district     (Plin.  iiL  13. 


OBGAa 
1. 18.)  It  WM  ahoated  on  a  Idl  abova  lbs  vdey 
of  the  Flnnr  (ClUealQ,  aboat  S  miJee  fron  the 
right  bmk  of  that  river,  and  7  miles  K.  of  Tolenti. 
nnm.  The  testimooy  of  Pliny  to  its  mniHCipal  ruk 
is  ecnfinned  by  the  Liber  Colaniarnm,  which  raa>- 
tions  the  "agar  Urbis  Salviaosis,''  aa  wdl  as  by  >■ 
insoripticn  (JUi.  Co^  p.  986 ;  OrelL  Inter.  1870); 
and  it  seems  to  have  been  a  flourishing  towa  oata  il 
was  taken  and  destroyed  by  Alario,  a  eakmity  frea 
which  it  never  recovoad,  so  that  it  atill  ky  in  nrim 
in  the  time  of  Prooopioa.  (Praeop.  A  0.  ii.  IC.) 
Dante  alio  notioea  it  in  the  ISth  oertory  aa  ia  «■■- 
ideta  rains  (Par.  zvi.  73);  bat  tlM  aaaia  haaalw^ 
survived,  and  is  still  att»iiiiad  to  tlia  modem  Vrii- 
taglia,  wliieh  is,  hoaavar,  a  mere  viDaga,  depeadat 
on  Jf  oeerafa.  The  Itioeniiea  give  two  Saea  rf 
crossroads  which  posaed  thraogfa  Uriia  Sahria,  the 
ooe  froao  Seplampeda  (S.  Stttrme)  to  Knaaa 
(JWaio),  the  otfasr  beta  Anamam  thiaaig^  Bidsa 
and  Uiba  Salvia  to  Aaoolon.  (^Ilm.  AmL  p.  SIC; 
Tai.  Aat)  [S.  H.  &] 

UBBS  VETUS  ((VvMo),  a  dty  of  Ktraria  ib«b> 
ticned  by  Paulus  Diaoonns  (BitL  Lamg.  iv.  S3)  to- 
gether with  Bahieam  Begia  iBagmtr^a)  ia  the  ens 
neigiiboarlMiod.  No  mentioa  of  sitlier  naae  oeens 
in  any  writer  before  Um  iall  of  tlie  Beoian  Ea^ii^ 
hot  it  ia  pnbabla  that  the  Urbiventom  (CMpCtComr) 
of  Procopins,  wiiioh  fignrsa  ia  the  Gotbia  Wars  as  a 
fortress  of  some  importaoee,  ia  tlie  saoM  plaoe  aa 
theUitsVetaaofP.DiaooBna.  (Proeop-B.  <?.  iL  90.) 
Then  is  no  doubt  tliat  tin  modara  naae  af  O«M«0  is 
derived  fram  Uibe  Vetns;  but  tfas  lattsr  is  evidsntly 
an  ^ipeDation  given  in  late  timos,  and  it  is  doaliilnl 
what  was  the  origbgal  name  of  the  city  tkaa  desig- 
nated. Miebulir  supposes  it  to  be  flalpinaia,  aaticad 
by  Livy  in  a.  a  389  (Liv.  v.  SI  ;  Miabakr,  vet,  i. 
p.  498)  [Salpiudii],  while  Italiaa  autiqaaiwa  a 
general  identify  it  with  Heriiannm.  [Ebbbavdh.] 
But  both  aoggestaoos  an  Dwa  conjactana.  [E.H.  B.1 

UBCESA  (ptfKtm  or  Oipuiffo,  PtoL  iL  S  § 
58),  a  toera  of  tlM  Cdtiberi  ia  Hiapana  Tanam. 
nsnsis.  Aeoording  to  some,  the  modeia  Jtsgaaa^ 
whilst  otlnsident^  it  with  Felsi  or  (kyaiL  (Oaas 
in  Sestini  pi  818.)  [T.H.O.] 

UBOI  (Plin. iu.  as.4;  OSfiai, PtoL  iL  6i  $  14)^ 
a  town  of  the  Bastetani  in  Hiqiania  TarraesMaBi^ 
CO  tlie  borden  of  Baetiea,  or  aeoording  to  i 
boandary  line,  which  makas  the  latter  naeh 
tu  as  Bana,  in  Baetioa  itsdf^  on  a  hay 
alter  it,  and  on  the  road  from  Gastolo  to 
(Mela,  iL  6,  when  the  editkat  ineonactly  ha«a 
Urgi  and  Vugi ;  Itm.  AnL  p.  404.)  Variaoaly 
identified  witji  .dtraasaa,  Aaerto  A  Afml^ 
and  Alitdm.  Ukert,  however  (iL  pt  L  *>.  39SX 
would  seek  it  in  the  neidibooifaood  af  ,^iaa> 
rio.  rT.H.D.1 

UBCITANUSSnniS,  a  smaUhay  eahereutbe& 

MiMt  nf  TfiupMiM  TMT«nnn»n«i«  ir  in  Baetica,  Bamal 

after  the  town  of  Uret  It  waa  aeparaled  by  the 
Pramootorinm  Cliaridenu  from  the  Sisna  liaaaiaaaa 
on  the  E.  (Heh,  iL  6.)  Kov  Ott  inj  tf  Al. 
meria.  [T.H.D] 

UBGAO,  a  town  in  Hiq)aaia  Baetiea,  oo  tba 
road  from  Corduba  to  Caatuk)  (Jtm.  Aut.  p.  403X 
with  the  surname  of  Alba.  (PUn.  S.  I.  au  S.)  bi 
the  editioos  of  the  Itineniy  it  is  called  Dscao 
and  Vircao;  and  aooording  to  iaseriptioas  ia  Gralar 
(ccxlix.  3,  cczlUL  6),  it  was  a  nwmiriiWBa,  with 
the  name  of  Albense  Urgavaoana.  Moat  pro- 
bably Arjona.  (Ct  Hondo,  A»L  f.  74;  nim, 
Etp.  Sagr.  ziL  p.  379.)  [T.  H.  D.] 
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URGOl     rOoBOOVA.] 

URIA.    [Htbtom.] 

V'RIA  LACUS.    fAiTOLU,  f.  64,  ».] 

URIAS  SINUS.     [Apcua.] 

URISIUH  (/t  Bier.  p.  569),  •  town  in  Thnoe, 
on  the  read  between  Tarpodizns  and  Bergole :  ac- 
cording to  Reichard  it  corraepondi  to  the  modern 
AlpmUat  AlpuU ;  hot  acooding  to  Lapie,  to  Kirk- 
KiUsiia.  [J.  R.] 

URIUH  (OSpior,  PtoL  iL  4.  §  12>  1.  A  town 
in  Hinrania  Baetica,  on  the  boidan  ef  Iinataiiia; 
according  to  Beichard,  now  Tom  del  Oro. 

2.  A  lirer  in  Hisjania  Baetica,  between  the 
Baetis  and  the  Anas,  which  entered  the  aea  near 
the  town  jost  named.  (Plin.  iiL  1.  a.  &)  Now 
theTliiilo.  [T.H.D.] 

URPANUS,  a  small  river  of  Paunonia,.a  tiibatary 
cf  the  SaTtts,  ia  now  called  the  Tericua.  (Plin.  iii. 
S8 ;  Tab.  PeuL,  where  it  ia  called  Urbas.)    [L-  S.] 

URSI  PROMONTORIUU.    [Sabdhoa.] 

URSO  (pSfxritv,  Strab.  UL  p.  141),  a  atnog 
monntain  town  in  Hispania  Baetica,  the  last  reAige 
of  the  Pompeiana.  It  was  a  Roman  colony,  with 
the  surname  of  Genna  Uibanonm,  and  was  nnder 
the  jotisdictioa  of  Astigi.  (PUn.iiL  I.a  3;  Hirt. 
B.  H.  26,  41,  65;  Appian,  B.  H.  16.)  It  ia  the 
modem  Onma,  where  some  inscriptions  and  ruins 
fasTe  been  foaod.  (Ct  Hnratori,  p.  1095;  Flcm, 
Mtp.Sagr.-L.f.n.')  for  coins  cfUrso,  see  Fkmi, 
Jf<dLiLp.624,iii.p.l30;  Uonnat,  L  p.  28,  Aep<. 
i.  p.  47;  Sestini,  p,  94.  [T.  H.  D.J 
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tTBSOLAE  or  URSOLI,  a  pUca  in  GallU  Kar- 
boneasis,  fixed  bj  the  Antonine  Itin.  oo  the  road 
between  Valentia  {Vataice)  and  Vienna  (Fmwm), 
xziL  from  Valentia,  and  xxri.  from  Vienna.  This 
agrees  prett/  well  with  tbe  whole  distance  between 
Vaioice  and  Vieane.  There  are  no  means  of  de- 
termining the  site  of  Ursoli  except  the  distancee ; 
and  D'Anville  fixes  oo  &  Yatier,  a  place  «n  the 
right  bank  of  the  Galaure  oeu  the  place  where 
it  enters  the  Rbooe.  [Q.  L.] 

UBUNCI,  a  place  in  Gallia  between  Uie  Votgei 
and  tlia  Rhine.  It  occurs  twice  in  the  Antonine 
Itin.,  and  in  both  cases  the  road  from  Urund  runs 
to  Moos  Brisiacns.  [M0218  Brisiacds.]  In  one 
route  it  is  placed  between  Larga  (LarffiUen)  and 
Hooa  Briaiacas,  xviiL  from  Lai^  and  xxiiii.  from 
Brisiacns.  This  route  is  from  south  to  north-east. 
The  other  mute  is  from  Arialbinnnm,  supposed  to 
be  Bmimg  near  Batle,  to  Mous  Brisiacns,  from 
south  to  north,  and  Urund  is  xxiii.  M.  P.  or  15 
leugae  fnxa  Mons  Brisiacus.  D'Anrille  supposes 
that  Urund  ma/  be  a  phuse  named  iiucsm  or  Hiceen, 
on  the  line  of  the  road  from  Laiga  to  Mons  Bri- 
siacns or  Breieach.  [Q.  L.] 

USARithemosteasterlfiiverafManretania.  (Plin. 
T.  2.  s.  1.)  It  seems  to  be  the  river  called  Sitrop 
\ij  Ptolemy  (iv.  2.  §  10),and  is  probablj  the  Ajebby, 
which  bib  into  the  gulf  cfStt^ie.       [T.  H.  D.] 


USABOALA  (pinrifyi^a,  PtoL  it.  6.  §  7, 
&C.X  a  vwy  ezteneive  moontain  chain  in  the  eoon- 
tt7  rf  the  Garamaatae  oo  the  M.  border  of  Li- 
bya Interior,  and  &  of  Homidia  and  Uanreiania, 
Btretohing  in  a  NW.  direction  as  far  as  Atias.  It  Is 
in  this  moontain  tliat  the  lirer  Bagradas  has  its 
■oone.  [T.  H.  0.1 

U'SBIUH  (CMvCior),  a  town  meotioned  by  Pto- 
lemy (il  11.  §  30)  in  the  sooth-east  of  Germania, 
probably  in  the  territory  of  the  Marcomanni,  seems 
to  be  identical  with  the  modem  Jtpem,  on  a  rivnlet 
of  the  same  name.  [L.  S.] 

US'GANA,  the  chief  town  of  tbe  Penestae,  a  peo- 
ple of  inyiicum,  which  contained  lO.OOT  inhabitanta 
at  the  time  of  the  Roman  war  with  Perseus.  At  the 
eommaicement  of  this  war  it  appears  to  have  been  in 
the  hands  of  Perseus,  and  the  first  attempt  of  the 
Roman  commander,  App.  Clandiua,  to  obtain  pos- 
session of  the  place  proved  unsocoeasfn],  B.a  170. 
(Liv.  xliii.  1 0.)  It  would  seem,  however,  to  have 
been  ailerwards  taken  by  the  Romans,  since  we  read 
that  Perseus  in  the  following  year  surprised  Useana, 
matching  thither  in  three  days  from  ^ubera.  (Liv. 
xliiL  17, 18.)  Shortly  afterwards  L.  Coelius,  the 
Roman  oominander  in  Illyricnm,  made  an  nnsuoceasftil 
attack  upon  Usoana.  (J6.  21.)  The  aits  of  tUa 
town  ia  unoertain. 

irSCENUH  (peaKVW,  or  OfawunM',  PtoL  CL  7. 
§  2),  a  town  of  the  Jaxyges  Hetanastae.    [T.HJ>.] 

USCUDAMA,  a  town  belooging  to  the  Besai, 
near  Meant  Haernns,  which  U.  Locoflua  took  by 
aaaaalt    (Entr.  vu  la)  [J.  B.] 

USELLIS  (OArsAAtt,  PtcL:  UteUtit),  a  dty  <f 
Sardinia,  situated  in  the  interior  of  the  island,  about 
16  miles  from  the  GvffqfOrutimo  on  the  W.  ooaat, 
and  the  same  distance  S.  of  Forum  Trajani.  Ita 
name  ia  iwt  fimnd  in  the  Itineiariee,  and  the  only 
author  who  mentiooe  it  is  Ptolemy  (iiL  3.  §  2),  who 
enooeaasly  placea  it  on  the  W.  ooast  of  the  isbod : 
bat  the  exuting  ruins,  togetliar  with  the  name  of 
UieOm,  still  boine-by  a  village  on  the  site,  leave  no 
doobtcfitstmaaitaation.  It  is  about  3  milea  NE. 
of  the  modem  town  of  Ake.  Ptolemy  e^lea  it  a 
odama,  and  this  is  confirmed  by  an  inscriptioii  in 
which  it  bears  the  title  of  "  Colonia  Julia  Aognsta." 
It  woald  hence  appear  probaUe  that  the  odony  must 
have  been  founded  under  Augustus,  tboogh  Pliny 
tdls  OS  distinctly  that  Turns  Libyssonis  was  the 
only  cdony  existing  in  Sardinia  in  his  time.  (Ds 
b  Mamun,  F<w.  en  Sardaane,  voL  ii.  pp.  367, 
466.)  [E.H.B.] 

USILLA  (pbaUXa,  PtoL  iv.  3.  §  10),  a  place 
in  Byzadum  in  Africa  Proper.  It  ia  tlie  Usula  of 
the  Ilm.  Ant  (p.  59),  lying  between  Thysdrus  and 
Thenae.  Variuasly  identified  with  luckiila  or  Sidi 
Makeb»if,  and  IiuUBah.  [T.  B.  D.] 

USITETES  or  USI'PI  (Oiafwrnu,  0«<rnnu),  a 
German  tribe,  moetly  mentioiud  in  conjunction  with 
the  Tmcteri,  with  whom  they  fiir  a  koig  time  shared 
the  same  fitte,  lutil  in  the  end,  having  croesed 
the  lower  Rhine,  they  were  treaeberously  attacked 
and  defeated  by  Julius  Caeaar.  (Caes.  B.  G.  iv.  4, 
&o.;  Appian,  de  JUb.  Gall.  18 ;  camp.  TimcrKBi.) 
After  this  calamity,  the  Usipetes  returned  acroes  the 
Rhine,  and  were  recdved  by  the  SIgambri,  who  as- 
signed to  them  the  district  on  the  northern  bank  of 
the  Luppia,  which  bad  previously  been  inhabited  by 
the  Chamavi  and  Tubantes,  and  in  which  we  hence- 
forth find  the  Udpeteaas  late  as  the  time  of  Tadtos. 
{Am».  xiii.  55,  Bi$L  iv.  37,  Germ.  32;  Dion  Cass, 
liv.  32,  foil.)  Aftenrarda  ttie  Usipetes  are  met  with 
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brther  noth,  oppwinf;  Gcrmasiciu  on  hit  ratarn 
fion  tfae  coootrj  of  the  MmnL  (Tas.  Aim.  L  50, 
51 ;  comp.  Dioo  Ou(.  xzxix.  47  ;  Plot  Con.  23.) 
In  Strabo  (tu.  p.  992)  tbejr  •ppv  nnder  the  name 
of  Of aam,  and  Ptotemj  (ii.  II.  §  10)  mentiona  a 
tribe  of  the  name  of  OMrwaf,  whom  aome  beHere  to 
be  the  game  as  the  Usipetea ;  bat  if  thia  be  comet, 
it 'would  f<dlow  that  the  Uaiprtea  mif^ratad  atill 
farther  aoath,  aa  Ptolemy  plaoea  these  \ispi  on  the 
upper  Bhine;  but  aa  no  other  anthoritj  plaoea  them 
BO  hi  aooth,  the  qneatioo  ia  altogether  onoertain. 
Abont  the  ymr  A.  d.  70,  the  Usipetea  todc  part  in 
(be  aiege  of  Uognntiacnm  (Tac  Aim.  xiii.  54),  and 
in  A.  !>.  63  a  detachment  of  them  ia  mentioned  aa 
aerring  in  the  Roman  annj  in  Britain.  (Id.  ^^rio. 
27.)  Afterwarda  thejr  diaappaar  frem  hiatory. 
(Compi  Zeoia,  Die  DmUchm,  p.  88 ;  WUhebn, 
Gtimmiat,  f.  139.)  [L.  S.] 

USPE,  a  town  of  the  Sraci  in  Sarmatia,  Ijing  E. 
of  the  Tanaia.  It  la;  on  a  height,  and  was  iiortified 
with  a  ditoh  and  walla;  bat  the  ktter  were  conk- 
poaed  «nl7  of  mod  confined  in  bnrdha.  (Tac.  Aim. 
iS.  16.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

USaADIUH  (OiirnUior,  or  OhrdSuv  tucpoii, 
PtoL  ir.  I.  §§  4  and  12),  a  promoatorr  of  Hanre- 
tania  Tingitasa,  lying  SW.  of  the  pnmMotofy  of 
Hercnka.     Mow  Cqw  Otm.  [T.  H.  D.] 

CSTICA.  rOnBODn.1 
USUERNA  or  USDEBVA/  [HoauxBaai.] 
UTHINA  (CMIAra,  Ptoi.  ir.  3.  §  34X  a  town  of 
Zangitana.  in  AAica  Fnqiria,  batman  Tabtaea  and 
the  rirer  Bagradaa.  (CC  Id.  viii.  14.  §  11 ;  Plin.  T. 
4.  a.  4.)  Emoaooalr  written  Uthiea  in  Tab  Pent. 
Mow  Udmi.  [T.  H.  D.l 

tJTICA  (4  IrAni,  Polyb.  L  75 ;  PtoL  ir.  3.  §  6 ; 
O^lcq,  Dioo  Caaa.  zU.  41 ;  Elk.  Uticenaia;  Ur. 
zziz.  35  ;  Caea.  B.  C.  ii.  36),  a  coloojr  {oonded  by 
the  T/iiana  on  the  N.  ooaat  of  Zeogitana  in  Africa. 
(Veil  Pat.  L  2;  Uela,  t  7;  Joatin.  xriii  4,  &c.) 
The  data  of  ita  fontdatica  is  aaid  to  bare  been  a  few 
years  after  that  of  Gadea,  and  287  yean  beicrs  that 
of  Carthage.  (Veil.  VtL  I  e.\  Ariatot  Mini. 
Ante.  146;  Geaenins,  Mmtm.  Ser^  LiKguatqm 
Pkomie.  p.  291  ;  SiL  ItaL  Aai.  iii.  241,  aqq.  &&) 
Ita  name  signified  in  Phoenician,  "ancient,''  or 
"  noble  "  (.npTtS,  Oeaen.  A.  p.  420,  and  7%e$.  Ling. 
Bab.  p.  1085).  Utica  was  situated  near  the  moalb 
of  the  riTar  Bagradaa,  or  rather  that  of  ita  western 
arm,  in  the  Bay  of  Caithaga,  and  not  fiv  from  the 
promontory  of  ApoUoy  which  forma  the  weatem 
bonndaiy  of  the  bay.  (Strab.  xriL  p.  832;  Lir. 
I  o.;  PtoL  I  e.;  Appian,  B.  C.  ii.  44,  seq.;  Procop. 
B.  K.  ii.  15,  &0.)  It  Uy  27  milea  MW.  of  Car- 
thage. (Itm,  Ant.  p.  23.)  The  distance  la  given 
as  60  stadia  in  Appian  (Am.  75),  which  is  pro- 
bably an  error  for  160  ;  and  aa  a  day's  sail  by  sea. 
(Scyiaz,  Gtogr.  Min.  i.  p.  50,  ed.  Hods.)  Both 
Utica  and  Tnnea  mig^t  be  descried  from  Carthage. 
(Stiab.  L  c ;  Polyb.  i.  73 ;  Lir.  zzx.  9.)  Utica 
possessed  a  good  harbonr,  or  rather  harboara,  made 
by  art,  with  excellent  anchorage  and  nnmeroos  landing 
plaoea.  (Appian,  L  e.;  ct  Berth.  W(mdeniiigm 
dmvh die KMrn^nder  da  Mittdmeen,  pp.  Ill, 
125.)  On  the  hmd  side  it  was  protected  by  steep 
hills,  which,  together  with  the  sea  and  ita  artificial  de- 
feoeee,  which  were  carefolly  kept  np,  rendered  it  arety 
strong  place.  (Lir. uiz.  35;  App. Pirn.  16, 30,  75; 
Died.  zz.  54 ;  Plut-Col  Afm.  58.)  The  sorroanding 
eonntiy  was  ezceedinKly  fertile  and  well  caltirated, 
and  produced  abandance  of  com,  of  which  there 
was  a  great  export  trade  to  Bome.    (Lir.  zzr.  31.) 


imcA. 

Tb«  bills  behind  tlie  town,  aa  well  as  the  diatriet 

near  the  present  Porto  Farima,  contained  rich  roaa 
of  TariooB  metals;  and  the  coast  waa  oelebratBd  &r 
producing  vast  quantities  of  salt  of  a  very  peemiiar 
quality.  (Plin.  zzzi.  7.  a.  39 ;  Caea.  B.  C.  n.  37; 
Polyb.  ziL  3,  seq. ;  Diod.  zz.  8,  Ac)  Amoof;  the 
buildings  of  the  town,  we  hear  of  a  temple  of  Jupitsr 
(PluL  Cat.  ifin.  5)  and  of  <aie  of  Apcdlo,  with  ita 
planks  of  Nnmidian  cedar  near  twelve  centuriea  oU 
(Plin.  zvi.  40.  s.  79);  of  a  forom  of  Trajan,  and  a 
theatre  outside  the  city.  (Tiro  Prosper,  <g>.  JforceB, 
A/r.  Ckritt  iii.  p.  40 ;  Caes.  B.  C.  ii.  25.)  The 
tomb  and  statoe  c^  Calo  on  the  aea-ehore  were  ez- 
tant  in  the  time  of  Plutarch  (;%.  79).  Shaw  (TVs- 
veil,  voL  i.  p,  160,  seq.)  has  the  merit  of  having  fint 
pointed  out  the  true  sitnation  of  this  edebcated 
dty,  the  most  important  in  N.  Africa  after  Car- 
thage. Befixe  thetimeofShaw,  itwasaoDght  aoma- 
timea  at  Biierla,  sometimea  at  Porto  Farima;  bat 
that  learned  traveller  fixed  it  near  the  little  misCT- 
able  Ditar,  which  has  a  holy  tomb  called  Boo  eiatltr; 
and  with  thIa  view  many  writers  have  agned 
(Falbe,  SedkerdUi  sir  tEmplaeemaU  de  Caritos*, 
p.  66;  Baith,  Woaderw^ei^  ^  p.  109  ;  Smrilawo, 
pp.  39,  46;  Bitter,  Afriia,  p,  913,  &e.)  Since  the 
Soman  timea  the  muddy  stream  of  the  Bagradaa  haa 
deposited  at  its  month  a  delta  of  fium  3  to  4  milea 
in  eztent,  so  that  the  innermoat  recees  of  the  Bay  of 
Carthage,  on  whidi  ancient  Utica  was  atbuted,  aa 
weU  as  the  eastera  aim  of  the  river  itself,  have  been 
converted  into  a  broad  moiaaa,  in  which  traoea  are 
atill  vinble  ef  the  quays  which  formerly  lined  the 
shore,  and  of  the  northern  nude  which  enclosed  the 
harbour.  Hare  towards  the  E.,  at  the  margin  of  the 
chain  of  hills  which  at  an  eariier  period  deaeeodcd 
to  the  sea,  may  be  djacemed  blocks  of  maaonry  be- 
longing to  the  ancient  town  wall.  On  the  de^vity 
of  the  hills  towards  the  SE.  are  the  remaina  of  az 
cisterns,  or  leaervoira,  136  feet  long,  1 5  to  19  fast 
broad,  and  20  to  30  feet  deep,  covved  with  a  re- 
markably thin  arched  root  These  are  oonneeted 
with  an  aqneduot,  which  may  be  traoed  sereral  mil« 
firom  Boo-ekatler,  in  the  direction  of  the  hilla:  bet 
its  moat  remarkable  remains  are  a  treble  row  of 
arches  by  which  it  was  carried  over  a  lavine.  These 
reservoirs  may  probably  have  served  to  furnish  water 
for  a  nanmachia  in  the  neighbouring  amphitheatre, 
which  ia  hollowed  out  of  the  hills,  and  ia  capable  of 
containing  about  20,000  persons.  The  andenl  ate 
of  the  city  ia  covered  with  ruins.  Near  its  centre 
risee  the  highest  summit  of  the  chain  of  bilk 
on  which  stood  the  citadel  and,  probably,  aba  the  an- 
cient temple  of  Apollo.  The  ruins  of  other  tem[dea 
and  eastim  have  been  discoveied,  sa  well  as  the  ails 
of  the  senate  house  (Pint.  Cat.  Jfm.  67),  which  haa 
been  thought  to  be  determined  by  tHe  ezcavatioo  cf 
a  number  of  statnea.  These  are  now  preserved  in 
the  museum  at  Legdem. 

In  the  ooune  of  time,  as  is  usual  witii  such  con- 
nections, Utica  became  severed  from  the  mother-d^, 
and  first  appears  in  history  aa  independent  of  it.  In  the 
first  commercial  treaty  between  tkime  and  Carthage, 
in  the  year  509  B.  c,  Utica  waa  probably  included 
in  it  among  the  allies  of  the  Carthaginiana  (Polyb. 
ill  22)  ;  in  the  second,  in  B.  c.  348,  it  is  ezpreraly 
named  (ib.  34  ;  Diodor.  zvL  69,  who  however  con- 
founds the  two  treatise),  aa  well  as  in  the  alliance 
concluded  by  Hannibal  with  Philip  of  Macedon  in  the 
Second  Punic  War,  B.  c.  215  (Polyb.  vUL  9>  Sob: 
seqnently,  however,  Utira  appears  to  have  thrown 
off  her  dependnce  upon,  or  pohaps  we  should  ntber 
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call  it  her  allianea  mtb,  Carthage,  and,  with  other 
cities  of  N.  Africa,  to  have  joined  the  Sidlian  Aga- 
tfaocles,  the  opponent  of  Carthage ;  to  have  afterwards 
revolted  from  that  conqueror,  bat  to  have  been  again  re- 
daced  to  obedience  (Died.  xz.  1 7, 54 :  cf.  Poljrb.  i.  82). 
In  tlie  First  Funic  War,  Utica  remained  faithful  to 
Carthage ;  afterwards  it  joined  the  Libyans,  but  was 
compelled  to  submit  hj  the  victorious  Carthaginians 
(Fi.ljb.  ib.  88 :  Diod.  Fr.  xzv.).  In  the  Second  Funic 
War  also  we  find  it  in  firm  alliance  with  Carthage,  to 
whose  fieets  the  excellent  harbour  of  Dtica  was  veiy 
serviceable.  But  this  exposed  it  to  many  attadcs  from 
the  Bomans,  whose  fieebooting  excursions  were  fre- 
quently directed  against  it  from  Liljbaeum,  as  well 
as  to  a  mora  regular,  but  fruitless  siege  by  Scipio 
himself  (Liv.  zxv.  31 ,  zxvii.  5,  xviii.  4,  xxiz.  35,  zzx. 
3,  &c  ;  Polyb.  xiv.  8  ;  Appian,  Punie.  16,  25,  30). 
In  the  third  war,  however,  the  situation  of  Carthage 
being  now  hopeless,  the  Uticenses  indulged  their 
ancient  grudge  against  that  city,  and  made  their 
sabmission  to  Rome  by  a  separate  embassy  (Folyb. 
xxxvl  1  ;  Appian,  Pun.  75,  110,  113).  This  step 
greatly  increased  the  material  prosperity  of  Utica. 
After  the  destruction  of  Carthage,  the  Romans  pre- 
sented Utica  with  the  fertile  district  lying  between 
that  dty  and  Hippo  Diarrhytus.  It  beoime  the  chief 
town  of  the  province,  the  residence  of  the  Roman 
governor,  the  principal  emporium  for  the  Roman 
commerce,  and  the  port  of  debarcation  for  the  Roman 
armaments  destined  to  act  in  the  interior  of  Africa. 
Owing  to  this  intimate  coimection  with  Rome,  the  name 
of  Utica  appears  very  frequently  in  the  later  history 
of  the  republic,  as  in  the  accounts  of  the  Jngurthine 
War,  of  the  war  carried  on  by  Pompey  at  the  bead 
of  Sulla's  faction,  agunst  the  Marian  party  under 
Domitios  and  his  ally  the  Numidian  king  larbas, 
and  in  the  struggle  between  Caeear  and  the  Fom- 
pelans,  with  their  ally  Juba.  It  is  nnnecessary  to 
quote  the  numerons  passages  in  which  the  name  of 
Utica  occurs  in  relation  to  these  events.  In  the  last 
of  these  wars,  Utica  was  the  scene  of  the  celebrated 
death  of  the  younger  Cato,  so  often  related  or  ad- 
verted to  by  the  ancients  (Pint  Cat.  Mm.  US,  seq. : 
Dion  Cass.zliii.  10,  sqq.;  Val.  Max.  Hi.  2.  §  14;  Cio. 
pro  lAgar.  I,  &c  ;  cf.  Diet,  of  Biogr.  Vol.  I.  p. 
649).  Augustus  presented  the  Uticenses  with  the 
Roman  civiiai,  partly  as  a  nward  for  the  inclination 
which  they  had  manifested  for  the  party  of  his  uncle, 
and  partly  also  to  indemnify  them  for  the  rebuilding 
of  Carthage  (Dion  Cass.  xlix.  16  ;  cf.  Sext.  Rufus, 
Brev.  4).  We  know  nothing  mora  of  Utica  till  the 
time  of  Hadrian,  who  viuted  N.  Africa  in  his  ex- 
tensive travels,  and  at  whose  desire  the  city  changed 
its  ancient  constituticn  for  that  of  a  Roman  colony 
(Spartian.  Badr.  13;  Cell.  tf.  Att.  zvi.  13).  Thus 
it  appears  in  the  Tab,  PeuL  with  the  appellation  of 
Colonis,  as  well  as  in  an  inscription  preserved  in  the 
museum  of  Lerden  (Co{.  JtU.  Ad.  Badr.  Vtic.,  ap. 
Janssan,  Mm.  Lugd.  Batca.  Inter.  Gr.  et  ZoC). 
Septiniins  Sevems,  an  African  by  birth,  endowed 
it,  as  well  as  Carthage  and  his  birthplace  Leptis 
Ma!;na,  with  the  Jus  Italicum.  We  find  the  bishops 
of  Utica  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Christian  period 
from  the  time  of  the  great  Synod  under  Cyprian  of 
Carthage  in  256,  down  to  684,  when  a  bishop  of 
Utica  appeared  in  the  Council  of  Toledo.  The  city 
is  said  to  have  witnessed  the  martyrdom  of  300 
persons  at  one  time  (cf.  Morcelli,  A/r.  Christ  i.  p. 
362,  ii.  p.  150  ;  Munter,  Printed.  EccL  Afr.  p.  32  ; 
Aogosdn,  c.  DonaL  vii.  8).  Utica  probably  fell 
with  Carthage,  into  the  hands  of  the  Vandals  under 
Tou  n. 
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Genserle  in  439.  Subsequently  it  was  recovered  by 
the  Byzantine  emperors,  but  in  the  reign  of  tlie 
Chalif  Abdelmalek  was  conquered  by  the  Arabians 
under  Hassan  ;  and  though  it  appears  to  have  been 
again  recovered  by  John  the  prefect  or  patrician,  it 
finally  sank  under  the  power  of  the  Saracens  during- 
the  reign  of  the  same  Chalif,  and  on  its  second  cap- 
ture was  destroyed  (cf  Papenondt,  die  Vandal  Eerr- 
nAqfi  in  Afr.  p.  72,  sq.,  151,  sq.  j  Weil,  Gaek, 
der  ChaUfer,  i.  p.  473,  sqq.  ;  Gibbon,  DecL  and  Fall, 
vi.  350,  sqq.  ed.  Smith).  The  remains  of  its  marble* 
and  columns  were  carried  away  u>  the  preceding 
century,  to  serve  as  materials  for  the  great  mosque 
of  Tunis  (Semilasso,  p,  43.) 

Several  coins  of  Utica  an  extant  bearing  the  heads 
of  Tiberius  or  Livia  ;  a  testimony  perhaps  of  the 
gratitude  of  the  city  for  the  rights  bestowed  upon  it 
by  Augustus  (cf.  Mionnet,  Mtd.  Ant  vi.  p.  589  ; 
Snpp.  viii.  p.  208).  [T.  H.  D.] 

UTIDAVA  {OtnUtma,  Ptd.  viil.  8.  §  7).  a  town 
in  Docia,  E.  of  the  Aluta.  Identified  with  the  ruins 
at  Kotmin,  near  the  conflnence  of  the  Kuttchw  and 
the  Pruth  (ct  Ukert,  iii.  pL  ii.  p.  620.)   [T.  H.  D.] 

UTIl  (Ol^uii),  one  of  the  nations  belonging  to  the 
fourteenth  satrapy  of  the  Persian  empira  (Herod, 
iiL  93),  which  was  armed  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  Pactyes  (Id.  vii.  68),  and,  according  to  Bobrik's 
conjecture,  perho^  dwelt  in  Pactyica.  {Gtog.  det 
Herod,  p.  181.)  [J.  R.] 

UTIS  or  VITIS  (JfoBtone),  a  river  of  Gallui  Cis- 
alpina,  which  rises  in  the  Apennines,  flows  under 
tlie  walls  of  Forli  (Forum  Livii),  and  subsequently 
by  the  city  of  Ravenna,  and  enters  the  Adriatic 
olmnt  5  miles  from  that  dty.  At  the  present  day 
it  joins  the  Ronco  (the  Bedesis  of  Pliny),  before 
reaching  the  latter  city,  bnt  in  ancient  times  it  pro- 
bably discharged  its  watera  by  a  separate  channel 
into  the  lagunes  which  at  that  time  surrounded 
Ravenna.  The  name  is  written  Vitis  by  Pliny  (iii. 
14.S.19),  bat  it  is  probable  that  UtisorUtensistha 
more  coneot  form,  which  is  found  in  Livy.  According 
to  that  author  it  at  one  time  formed  the  boundary 
between  the  Boian  and  Senooian  Gauls.  (Liv.  t 
35.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

UTTARIS,  a  town  of  the  Cullaid  in  the  NW.  of 
Hispania  Tarraconensis,  on  the  road  ficom  Lucas 
Angusti  to  Astnrica,  between  Pons  Neviae  and  Ber- 
gidum  (/(in.  Ant.  pp.  425,  430.)  Variously  iden- 
tified with  Cerrtdo,  Doacoi,  and  Caitro  de  la 
Venbua.  ■       [T.H.D.] 

UTUS,  an  affluent  of  the  Danube  fai  Moesis.  The 
Utos  bad  its  sources  in  Mount  Hasmns,  and  formed 
the  E.  boundary  of  Dacis  Ripensis  (Plin.  iiL  S6. 
8.  29).     Now  the  Vid.  [T.  H.  D.] 

UTUS  {Otrus,  Procop.  de  Aed.  iv.  1),  •  town  of 
Hoesia  Inferior,  a  little  to  the  S.  of  Uie  nmflnence  of 
the  like-named  river  with  the  Danube,  and  between 
Oescns  and  Secnrisca  (/tm.  Ant.  p.  221).  Variously 
identified  with  StarotHtsi,  SiUalidteh,  and  a  pUce 
near  Bratovatt.  [T.  H.  D.] 

VULCANI  FMIUM.    [Pcteoli  ] 

VULCANIAEINSULAE.  [AkoliakLisulae.] 

VULCHALO_is  mentioned  by  Cicero  {pro  Fan- 
too,  9)  OS  a  place  in  the  west  part  of  Gallia  Narbo- 
nensis,  bnt  nothing  more  is  known  of  it.    [Q.  L.] 

VULGIENTES.  [Apta  JcuA.] 

VULSINII.     [Votsmii.] 

VULTUR  MONS  (^MonU  VoUore),  one  of  the 
meet  celebrated  monntains  of  Southern  Italy,  situ- 
ated on  the  confines  of  Apulia,  Lucania,  and  the 
country  of  the  Hirpni.  It  connnences  abmit  5  miles 
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to  the  S.  of  the  modern  dtj  of  Melfl,  end  nearly  doe 
W.  of  Vatoia  (Vennsia),  and  attains  an  elevation 
of  4433  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Its  legukr 
conical  form  and  isolated  poeidon,  as  well  as  the 
orater-IUu  basin  near  its  sommit,  at  ones  mark  it 
as  of  volcanic  origin;  and  this  is  confirmed  by  the 
nature  of  the  rocks  of  which  it  is  composed.  Hence 
it  cannot  be  considered  as  properly  belonging  to  the 
range  of  the  Apennines,  from  which  it  is  separated 
by  a  tract  of  hilly  country,  forming  as  it  were  the 
base  from  which  the  detached  cone  of  Monte  Voltore 
rises.  No  ancient  author  alludes  to  the  volcanic 
character  of  Mount  Vultur;  but  the  mountain  itself 
is  noticed,  in  a  well  known  passage,  by  Horace,  who 
moat  have  been  very  familiar  with  its  aspect,  as  it 
is  a  prominent  object  in  the  view  from  his  native 
city  of  Vennsia.  {Carm.  iii.  4.  9 — 16.)  He  there 
terms  it "  Vultur  Apulns,"  thoogh  he  adds,  angu- 
larly enoagh,  that  he  was  without  the  limits  of 
Apulia  ("  altricis  eztn  limen  Apaliaa ")  when  he 
was  wandering  in  its  woods.  This  can  only  be  ex- 
plained by  the  circumstance  that  the  mountain  stood 
(as  above  stated)  on  the  confines  of  three  provinces. 
Lucan  also  incidentally  notices  Mt.  Vultur  as  one  of 
the  mountains  that  directly  fronted  the  jdains  of 
Apulia.     (Lucan,  iz.  185.) 

The  physical  and  geological  characters  of  Mount 
Vnltnr  are  noticed  by  Bomanelli  (vol.  iL  p.  233),  and 
man  fully  by  Osabeny  (/description  of  Volcmtoa, 
chap.  II).  [E.  H.  B.] 

VTJLTURNUM(06oi;AToi;p»oi':  Cattd  VoUwno), 
a  town  of  Campania,  situated  on  the  sea-coast  at  the 
month  of  the  river  of  the  same  name,  and  on  its  S. 
bank.  There  is  no  trace  of  the  existence  of  any 
town  on  the  site  previons  to  the  Second  Funic  War, 
when  the  Romans  constructed  a  fortress  (castellmn) 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  with  the  object  of  securing 
their  possession  of  it,  and  of  establishing  a  magazine 
of  com  for  the  use  (MT  the  army  that  was  beeuging 
Capua.  (Liv.  Sxv.  30,  S2.)  It  is  probable  that 
this  continued  to  exist  and  gradoally  grew  into  a 
town;  but  in  B.  o.  494,  a  colony  of  Boman  citizens 
was  established  there,  at  the  same  time  with  Liter- 
num  and  Puteoli.  (Id.  xxziv.  45 ;  Varr.  L.  L.  v.  5.) 
The  number  of  colonists  was  in  each  case  but  small, 
and  Vnltumum  does  not  appear  to  have  ever'risen 
into  a  place  of  mnch  importance.  But  it  is  noticed 
by  Livy  as  existing  as  a  town  in  his  time  ("  ad  Vul. 
tnmi  ostium,  abi  nnnc  nrbs  est,"  xxv.  20),  and  is 
mentioned  by  all  the  geographers.  (Strab.  T.  p. 
338;  Plin.  iiu  5.  s.  9;  HeL  it.  4.  §  9;  PtoL  iii.  1. 
§  6.)  We  learn  alao  that  it  received  a  fresh  colony 
under  Augustus  [Vb.  Colon,  p.  339),  and  retained 
its  colonial  rank  down  to  a  late  period.  It  became 
an  episcopal  see  before  the  dose  of  the  Boman  Em- 
pire, and  appears  to  have  continued  to  subsist  down 
to  the  9th  century,  when  it  was  destroyed  by  the 
Saracens.  In  the  1 7th  century  a  new  fortress  was 
built  nearly  on  the  ancient  site,  which  is  called 
Catel  Voltumo  or  Casidl  a  Man  di  Vottunn. 
But  from  the  remains  of  the  ancient  city  still  visible 
it  appears  that  this  occupied  a  site  somewhat  nearer 
the  sea  than  the  modem  fortress.  Several  inscrip- 
tions huve  been  found  on  the  spot,  which  attest 
the  colonial  rank  of  Vultumum  as  late  as  the  age 
of  the  Antoninea.  (Mommsen,  /.  R.  N.  3539 — 
8539.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

VULTUENUS  (Oi!oi;XtoC()i'o»:    Fotomo),   the 

most  considerable  river  of  Campania,  which  has  its 

""""~~  "I   the   Apennines   of  Samnium,  abont  5 

'-  Aufideua,  flows  within  a  few  miles  of 
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Aeeemla  on  its  left  bank,  and  ef  YeDafrum  ca  ib 
right,  thence  pursues  a  SE.  coone  for  afaooi  35 
miles,  till  it  receiveB  Hm  waters  of  the  Cakr  (Ca- 
lors),  alter  which  it  turns  abruptly  to  the  WSW., 
passes  under  ths  walls  of  Casilinmn  (CoposuX  and 
finally  discharges  itself  into  the  Tyrrlienian  :<• 
abont  20  miles  below  that  nty.  Its  mooth  was 
marked  in  ancient  times  by  the  town  of  the  aame 
name  (Vultumum),  the  uts  of  which  is  atill  occu- 
pied by  the  modem  fortress  of  Costei  FuftasM 
[Vqltubhum].  (Strab.  v.  pp.  238,  249;  Pin.  dL 
5.  B.  9;  Mel.  iu  4.  §  9.)  The  Vnltunua  is  a 
deep  and  rapid,  but  turbid  stream,  to  wUdi 
character  we  find  many  allnsioas  in  the  Bomn 
poeta.  (Virg.  .i^ea.  vii.  729;  Ovid.  MH.  it. 
714;  Lucan.  iL  423;  Claudian.  Pamtg.  Prai.  tt  OL 
256;  Sit  ItaL  viiL  530.)  A  bridge  was  tbrowa 
over  it  close  to  its  month  by  Doniitian,  wiien  be 
constructed  the  Via  Domitia  that  led  from  Smaessa 
direct  to  Cnmae.  (SUt.  SSv.  iv.  3.  67,  &c)  From 
the  important  puution  that  the  Vnltnruna  ooropias 
in  Campania,  the  fertile  plains  of  wliich  it  tisveras 
in  their  whole  extent  from  the  foot  of  the  ApeaniBas 
to  the  sea,  its  name  is  frequently  mentiooed  in  ka- 
toiy,  especially  during  the  wan  of  the  Romans  with 
the  Campania  n«  and  Samnitea,  and  again  dariag 
the  Second  Punio  War.  (Liv.  toL  II,  z.  M,  31, 
xzii.  14,  &c;  Polyb.  iu.  93.)  Prerioos  to  tlia 
GOnstmction  of  the  bridge  above  mentiooed  (the 
remains  of  which  sre  still  visble  near  tfaa 
modem  Catlel  VoUmnm),  there  was  no  bridge  over 
it  below  CaaiUnum,  where  it  was  ctoasad  by  the  Tia 
Appia.  It  i^ipears  to  have  been  ia  ancieat  tiaes 
navigable  for  small  vessels  at  lent  as  far  as  tkat 
dty.     (Liv.  xxvi.  9 ;  Stat.  Site.  iv.  3.  77.) 

Its  only  considerable  tributary  is  the  Calob, 
which  brings  with  it  the  waters  of  serefsl  other 
streams,  of  which  the  most  important  are  the  Ta- 
iiAuuB  and  Sabatus.  These  oomlHaed  stnaas 
bring  down  to  the  Vnltiunous  almost  the  wfaeie 
waters  of  the  land  of  the  Hirpini;  and  bene*  the 
Calw  is  at  the  point  of  jnnction  nearly  eqaal  in 
magnitude  to  the  Vultomns  itself.       [£.  H.  B.] 

VUNGUS,  VICUS,  in  North  Gallia,  is  pbcsd  hf 
the  Antonine  Itin.  on  the  road  boat  Doracortoram 
(_Raau)  to  Augusts  Treviromm  (^Triery  VoainB 
is  between  Durocortorum  and  Epoisamn  (Ifbck, 
Tvoit),  or  EpuBum  [Epousnr],  and  marked  zxri. 
lengae  from  each  place.  The  directioa  of  this  road 
from  Jiem$  is  to  the  passes  of  the  ilmua  or 
Maut  at  ilotuonf  and  before  it  reaches  Iwom  it 
brings  us  to  a  plaoe  named  Yome^  near  tiM  D«tr 
Aitne,  a  Uttle  above  Auigiu.  This  ia  a  g«ed 
example,  and  there  are  many  ia  France^  tt  tlie  di 
Gallic  names  continuing  unchanged.  Flodoard,  ia 
his  history  of  Jissms,  speaks  of  "  Mnnicipiam  Tea- 
gum,"  and  the  "  Psgns  Voogensis  dica  rt  iiaiasa 
ripas."  The  Axonoa  is  the  .4iiae.  The  ffcsiiaa 
nad  may  be  traced  in  several  places  between  Samm 
and  Vone;  and  there  is  an  indicatioa  of  this  mad  ia 
the  plaoe  named  Foa  iBtri  (de  strataX  at  lb* 
passage  of  the  river  Sa^p*.  [O.  L.J 

UXACONA,  a  town  belonging  apparently  to  tha 
Comavii  in  Britannia  Bcmana,  on  the  road  bam 
Deva  to  Londininm,  and  lietween  Driooaaians  aad 
Pennocrucium.  Camden  (pi  653)  and  nrlisi  i 
identify  it  with  Oktm/ai»,  a  village  in  Simp. 
sAire  ;  Horsley  (p.  419)  and  otlieis  with  Sterif 
Bala.  [T.  H.  IX] 

UXAMA  (OtCofia  'AfTfiKku,  PtoL  ii  6.  $  S6), 
a  town  of  the  Arevad  in  Hisjania  7 
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the  rmd  from  Astarica  to  Caeunugtuta,  50  inilM 
W.  of  Nnmsatu,  and  in  the  nagbboorfaood  of  Clu- 
Bia  (/<M.  Ant.  p.  441),  when,  bowtnr,  the  more 
recent  editioo*  read  Vaaama.  (Plin.  iu.  3.  s.  4; 
Flor.  iii.  SS;  SU.  ItaLiil384.)  It  ii  called  Uzuma 
in  tbe  Geogr.  Bav.  (iv.  43);  and  according  to  Ukert 
(ii.  pt  L  p.  455),  it  probably  tbe  'A{«<nov  of  Appiao 
(tL  47).    Now  Onto.  [T.  H.  D.] 

UXAMABABCA  {Oi(aimtipKii,  PtoL  ii.  6.  § 
53),  a  town  of  the  Antrigones  in  Hjspania  Tairaoo- 
neneis.  (Mnrat.  /nwr.  p.  1095.  8.)  Ukert  (iL  pt.  i.  p. 
446)  identifie*  it  with  0$ma  in  Bucaga.    [T.  H.  D.] 

UXANTIS  INSULA^  for  ao  tbe  name  sboold  be 
read  in  the  Maritime  Itin.,  is  HlinT'e  Azantos  (ir. 
30),  an  island  off  the  Athntio  coast  of  Qallia. 
Uzantis  is  Oueotrnt,  or  U$kant,  as  the  English  often 
write  it,  a  small  island  belonging  to  the  depart- 
ment of  Finiitirt,  and  nearly  in  the  latitade  of 
Bmt  [G.  L.] 

UXELLA  (ptitXXa,  Ptol.  ii.  8.  §  10),  called 
by  the  Qtagr.  Bar.  (t.  30)  Uxeli,  a  dtj  of  the 
Dumnooii  in  Britanma  Bomana.  Camden  (p.  18) 
identifies  it  with  tbe  little  town  of  LottmtlM  in 
CortmaB ;  whilst  Borsley  (p.  378)  and  others  take 
it  to  bo  Exeler.  [T.  H.  D.] 

UXELLODU'NXm,  in  Gallia.  In  b.  o.  51  Dnip- 
pee  a  Senon  and  Lncterios  a  Cadnrcan,  who  had 
giren  the  Bocnana  much  tronble,  being  porsoed  by 
C.  Caninins  Bebilns,  one  of  Caesar's  legates,  took 
refuge  in  Uxellodannm,  a  town  of  the  Cadnrci 
(A  O.  TiiL  33—44):  Uxellodnnmn  was  in  a  posi- 
tion natoially  strong,  protected  by  rocks  so  steep 
that  an  armed  man  conld  hardly  oHmb  np,  eren  if 
no  resistance  were  made.  A  deep  ralley  sorroonded 
nearly  the  whole  elevation  on  which  the  town  stood, 
and  a  river  flowed  at  the  bottom  of  the  valley.  The 
interval  where  tbe  river  did  not  flow  nond  the 
steep  sides  of  this  natural  intrees  was  only  300  feet 
wide,  and  along  this  part  ran  the  town  wiH  Close 
to  the  wall  was  a  large  spring,  which  sopplied  the 
town  during  the  siege,  for  the  inhabitants  coold  not 
get  down  the  rocka  to  tbe  river  for  water  witboDt 
risk  of  their  lives  from  the  Bomsn  missiles,  Cani- 
nins began  his  blockade  of  Uzellodnnnm  by  making 
three  camps  cm  very  high  groond,  with  the  intention 
of  gradually  drawing  a  vallam  from  each  camp,  and 
somonding  the  place.  On  tile  river  side  his  camps 
were  of  comrse  separated  from  the  town  by  the 
deep  vall^  in  whidi  the  river  flowed ;  he  may  have 
planted  two  camps  hers  and  oat  on  the  land  side  of 
Uzellodnnom. 

Tbe  townsmen  remembering  what  had  happened 
at  Alasia  tbe  ysar  before,  sent  oat  Lncterius  and 
Drappes  to  bring  supplies  into  the  place.  Lncterius 
and  Drappes  took  all  the  fighting  men  for  this  pnr- 
poee  except  8000,  and  they  collected  a  large  quan- 
tity of  com;  but  ns  Lucteriiu  was  attempting  to 
carry  it  into  the  town  by  night,  the  Bomans  sur- 
prised him,  and  cut  bis  men  to  pieces.  The  other 
part  of  the  force  which  had  gone  nut  was  with 
brappe*  about  13  miles  off.  Caninins  sent  bis 
cavalry  and  light  German  troops  against  Drappes 
to  snrprise  him,  and  he  followed  with  a  legion.  His 
■nooess  was  most  complete.  Drappes  was  taken 
prisoner  and  bis  force  destroyed  or  captured.  Ca- 
ninins was  now  enabled  to  go  on  with  his  drcnm- 
Tallation  without  bar  of  interruption  from  without, 
and  C.  Fabius  arriving  the  next  day  with  bis  troops 
nndertook  tbe  blockade  of  part  of  tlie  town. 

Caeear  bearing  the  news  about  Cxellodnnnm  and 
resolving  to  cheek  all  further  risings  in  Gallia  by 
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one  signal  example  more,  hurried  to  tbe  place  with 
all  his  cavaliy,  ordering  C.  Calenns  and  two  legions 
to  follow  him  by  regular  marches.  He  found  the 
phce  shut  in,  but  it  was  well  supplied  with  pro- 
visions, as  the  deserters  told  him ;  and  there  remained 
nothing  to  do  bat  to  cut  off  the  townsmen  from  the 
water.  By  his  archers  and  slingers,  and  by  his  en- 
gines for  discharging  missiles  (torments)  placed  oppo- 
site those  parts  of  the  town  where  the  descent  to  the 
river  was  easieet,  he  attempted  to  prevent  the  enemy 
from  coming  down  to  the  river  to  get  water.  His  next 
operation  was  to  eat  tfaem  off  from  the  spring,  and 
this  was  tbe  great  operation  of  the  siege  on  which 
depended  the  capture  of  the  town.  Caeear  dealt 
with  his  enemies  ss  a  doctor  with  a  disease  —  he 
cut  off  the  supplies.  (Frontinns,  Strat  iv.  7.  1.) 
He  moved  his  vineae  towards  that  part  of  the  town 
where  the  spring  lay  under  the  wall,  and  this  was 
the  isthmus  which  connected  the  bill  fort  with  the 
open  oonntiy.  He  also  began  to  construct  mounds 
cf  earth,  while  the  townsmen  from  the  higher  ground 
snnoyed  tbe  Bomans  with  mismlce.  Still  the  Bu- 
mans  poshed  on  their  vineae  and  their  earthworks, 
and  at  tbe  same  time  began  to  form  mines  (cuniculi) 
to  reach  the  source  of  water  and  draw  it  off.  A 
mound  of  earth  9  feet  high  was  constructed,  and  a 
tower  of  ten  stories  was  placed  upon  it,  not  high 
enough  to  be  on  a  level  with  the  top  of  tbe  wall,  but 
high  enongh  to  command  the  simimit  level  of  the 
spring,  Thns  they  prevented  tbe  enemy  from 
reaching  tbe  spring,  and  a  great  number  of  cattle, 
bocses.  and  men  diad  of  thirst.  The  townsmen  now 
tumbled  down  bUzing  barrels  filled  with  fat,  pitch, 
and  chipa  of  wood,  and  began  a  vigorous  onset  to 
prevent  the  Bomans  firam  quenching  the  flames ;  for 
tbe  burning  materials  being  stopped  in  their  descent 
by  the  vineae  and  monnds,  set  the  Boman  works  on 
fire.  On  this  Caesar  ordered  his  men  to  scale  the 
heights  on  all  sides  and  to  divert  the  defendants 
from  the  land  side  by  a  feint  of  attacking  the  walls. 
TUs  drew  the  enemy  from  the  fire ;  and  all  their 
force  was  employed  in  manning  the  walls.  In  the 
meantime  the  Bomans  put  out  the  firs  or  cot  it 
off  The  obstinate  resistance  of  the  enemy  was 
terminated  by  the  spring  being  completely  dried  up 
by  the  diversion  of  the  water  through  the  subter- 
raneous passages  which  the  Bomans  had  constructed ; 
and  they  surrendered  after  many  of  them  bad  died 
of  thirst.  To  terrify  tbe  Galli  by  a  ngnal  example, 
Caesar  cut  off  the  bands  of  all  the  fighting  men 
who  remained  alive. 

Tbe  attack  and  defence  of  Uxellodunnm  contain 
a  full  description  of  tbe  site.  This  bill-fort  wsa 
snrroundsd  by  a  river  on  all  sides  except  one,  and 
on  this  side  adso  the  approach  to  it  was  steep.  It 
is  agrsed  that  Uxellodimum  was  somewhere  either 
on  die  Oltis  (,Loi)  or  on  the  Dnrsnins  (Bordogne), 
D'Anville  places  it  at  Puech  ditsolu.  on  a  anJA 
stream  named  the  TourmmU,  which  fluws  into  tbe 
Dordogne  after  passing  Pueeh  dtstolu.  He  was 
informed  by  some  person  acquainted  with  tbe  locality 
that  the  spring  still  exists,  and  we  may  assume  that 
to  be  true,  for  Caesar  could  not  destroy  the  source: 
he  only  drew  off  the  water,  so  tliat  the  besieged 
could  not  get  at  it.  D'Anville  adds  that  what  ap- 
peared to  be  the  entrance  of  the  place  is  called  in 
the  country  ie  portail  ck  Borne,  and  that  a  hill  which 
is  close  to  the  Puech,  is  named  Bel-CatteL  But 
this  distinguished  geographer  had  no  exact  pbin  iif 
the  place,  and  had  not  seen  it.  Walckenaer  {Giiig, 
del  Gaulei,  i.  p.  353)  affirms  that  the  plan  of  Puech 
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diuolv  made  bjr  H.  Cornnan,  at  the  request  of 
Target  doe*  not  correspond  to  the  deseriptioo  in  the 
Gallic  War,  for  the  river  Tonmumtt  vaahee  only 
one  of  the  four  siilee  of  this  hill ;  he  also  sajs,  that 
nothing  appears  easier  than  to  tarn  the  river  towards 
the  we>t  on  the  north  aide  of  the  town,  and  to  pie- 
Tent  its  course  being  cootinned  to  the  sooth.  Bat 
the  author  of  the  eighth  bocA  of  the  Gallic  War 
■ays  that  Caesar  conld  not  deprive  the  defenders  of 
Uxellodanam  of  the  water  of  the  river  by  diverting 
its  coarse,  "  for  the  river  flowed  at  the  very  foot  of 
the  heigbts  of  Uxellodnnum,  and  oonld  not  be  drawn 
off  in  any  direction  by  sinking  ditches."  There  is  a 
plan  of  Capdenae  in  Ctyliu'  Aniiqmtii  (torn.  y. 
pi.  100,  ^  S80),  and  Walckenaer  observes  that 
this  also  corresponds  very  imperfectly  with  the  de- 
loriptiou.  The  researches  of  ChampoUion  (Jfou- 
tdki  Rtehercha  ntr  UxelUxbtmm),  which  are 
cited  by  Walckenaer,  appeared  in  1820.  Walcke- 
naer makes  soma  objection  to  Capdenae,  on  grounds 
which  are  not  very  strong.  He  says  that  the  Lot 
is  above  300  feet  wide  where  it  surrounds  Capdenae, 
and  one  cannot  conceive  bowarcbers  placed  on  one  bank 
oould  have  prevented  the  besieged  from  getting  water 
on  the  other  side.  If  the  archers  and  slingers  were  on 
the  river  in  boat*  or  rafts,  which  is  likely  enough, 
this  objection  is  answered,  even  if  it  be  true  tliat  an 
archer  or  slinger  conld  nut  kill  a  man  at  the  dis- 
tance of  300  feet.  Walckenaer  makes  some  other 
ohjeeliona  to  Capdenae,  bat  they  are  mainly  founded 
on  a  misanderatanding  or  a  penrarsioa  of  the  Latin 
teit. 

It  is  possible  that  we  have  not  yet  foand  Vxello- 
donnm,  but  a  journey  along  the  banks  of  the  Lot, 
for  that  is  more  probably  the  river,  might  lead  to 
the  discovery  of  this  interesting  site  of  Caesar's  last 
great  military  operation  in  Gallia,  The  position  of 
the  place,  the  attack,  and  the  defence,  are  well  de- 
scribed ;  and  it  cannot  be  difficult  to  recognise  the 
site,  if  a  man  should  see  it  before  his  eyes.  Nothing 
could  be  easier  to  recognise  than  Alesia.  It  is  im- 
possible fur  any  man  to  doubt  about  the  site  of 
Alesia  who  has  seen  AUu  [HAKOUBn].  In  the 
case  of  Uzellodunnm,  we  have  not  the  help  of  a  cor- 
responding modem  name,  unless  it  be  a  place  not 
yet  discovered.  [G.  L.] 

UXELLODUKUM,  a  station  on  the  wall  of  Ha- 
drian in  Britannia  Romana,  where  the  Cohors  l 
Bomanorum  was  in  garrison  (Aot  /lap.).  Prubably 
Bnugh.  [T.  H.  D.] 

UXELLUM  (OfifeXAor,  Ptol.  iL  3.  §  8),  a  town 
of  the  Selgovas  in  Britannia  Barbara.  Camden  (p. 
1193)  takes  it  to  have  been  on  the  river  Em*  in 
EmedaU ;  whilst  Horslej(p.  366)  identifies  it  with 
Caerlaveroek  near  Ihmfriu.  [T.  H.  D.] 

UXENTUU  (S>^,(»TW,  Ptol.:  EiK.  Uxentinus: 
Ugenlo),  a  town  of  Calabria,  in  the  territory  of  the 
Sallentines,  situated  aboat  S  miles  from  the  sea- 
coast,  and  16  from  the  lapygian  Promontory  (Ciqio 
<&  Leimi),  It  is  mentioned  by  both  PUny  and 
Ptolemy  among  the  inland  towns  which  they  assign 
to  the  SalIentioe^  and  is  placed  by  the  Tabula  on 
the  road  from  Tarenlum  to  the  extremity  of  the 
peninsula.  (Plin.  iii  11.  t.l6;  Ptol.  iil  1.  §  76; 
Tab.  Petit)  The  name  is  corruptly  written  in  the 
TabnU  Uhintum,  and  in  Pliny  the  MSS.  give 
Ulentini,  for  which  the  older  editors  bad  substituted 
Valentini.  Hence  Ptolemy  is  the  only  anthority  for 
the  form  of  the  name  (though  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  place  meant  is  in  all  cases  the  same);  and  as 
coins  have  the  Greek  legend  OZAN,  it  is  doubtful 
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whether  Uxentum  or  Cieotum  is  the  mere  ooneci 
form.  The  site  is  clearly  marked  by  the  modem 
town  of  Ugento,  and  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  dty 
were  still  visible  in  the  days  of  Galateo  at  the  foot 
of  the  bill  CO  which  it  stands.  (Galatea,  de  SiL 
fapgg.  p.  100;  Bomanelli,  vol.  ii.  p  43.)  Many 
torabe  also  have  been  found  there,  in  wbicfa  cmni, 
vases,  and  inscriptions  in  the  Uessapian  dialect  have 
been  discovered.  [£.  H.  B.] 


OOCr  OP  UZSNTITM. 
UXENTUS  (t4  OHfVTor,  Ptol.  vii.  1.  §§  24, 76), 
a  chain  of  mountains  in  the  Veecan  of  Indi^  betwcea 
lat  32°  and  34°  and  long.  136°  and  U3P,  pro- 
bably those  called  Gonduima.  They  formed  the 
watershed  of  several  rivere  which  flowed  into  the  Bof 
of  Bengal,  as  the  Adamas,  DosaroD  and  Tyndis.  [V.] 
irxil  {OHun,  Arrian.  Anab.  iii.  17;  Smb.  zi. 
p.  524,  XV.  pp.  739,  744),  a  tribe  of  ancient  Penris, 
who  lived  on  the  northern  borders  of  that  province 
between  Persia  and  Sosiana,  to  the  E.  of  the  Pas- 
tigris  and  to  the  W.  of  the  Oroatis.  They  were 
visited  by  Alexander  the  Great  on  his  way  from 
Snsa;  and  their  capital  town,  Dxia  (Strabw  xr.  p. 
744),  was  the  scene  of  a  celebrated  siege,  ths  details 
of  which  are  given  by  Arriao  and  Cnrtias.  It  has 
been  a  matter  of  considenble  diseossioD  when  this 
city  was  situated.  The  whole  question  iias  been 
carefully  examined  by  the  Baron  de  Bode,  who  his 
personally  visited  the  localities  he  describes.  (^Geayr. 
Joum.  xiiL  pp.  108 — 1 10.)  He  thinks  Uxia  is  st 
present  represented  by  the  rains  near  Stiiafioii- 
StJemAn  in  the  Bakk^^ari  Honotains,  to  the  E.  of 
Siufter.  [V.] 

UZ,  a  district  of  Westera  Asia,  to  which  the 
prophet  Job  belonged.  (Job,  i.  1.)  It  cannot  be 
certainly  determined  when  it  waa;  hcDoe^  learotd 
men  have  placed  it  in  very  diftrcnt  kwalilies. 
Winer,  who  has  examined  the  (joestioD,  incUnes  to 
place  it  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Edom,  adjoining 
Arabia  and  Chaldaea.  (BMuek.  Rtaiwarterb.  s.  e, 
27s.)  The  people  are  perhaps  represented  in  clas- 
sical geography  by  the  AJHrrnu  or  Alrfnu  of  Pto- 
lemy (v.  19.  §  2),  a  tribe  who  lived  oo  the  borders 
<t  Babylonia.  In  Genesis  x.  23,  Uz  is  called  the 
■on  of  Anun  ;  hence  Josephus  says,  Oieos  irrl^a 
T7i»  TpaxfyiTW  Kol  haptwKir  (Auliq.  i-  6.  §  4); 
but  there  is  no  sufiicient  eridence  to  show  that  the 
"hind  of  Us"  of  Job  is  connected  with  Kortfacfa 
Mesupotamia.  [V.] 

UZITA  (OSfrro,  or  0«(uta,  PtoL  it.  3.  §  87),  a 
town  of  Bysacinm  in  Africa  Propria,  lying  &  of 
Hadrametum  and  Bnspina,  and  W.  of  Thysdnis. 
(Cf.  Hirt  B.  Afr.  41,  51.)  [T.  H.  D.] 


ZANTHUS(Ei<>«ar:  Etk.'EMm'),  the  greatest 
and  most  celebrated  city  of  Lycia,  was  aitoated 
according  to  Strabo  (xiv.  p.  666)  at  a  distance  of 
70  stadia  from  the  month  rf  the  river  Xanthis,  and 
accordmg  to  the  Stadiasmos  (§  247)  only  60  stadia. 
Pliny  (t.  S8)  states  the  distaoc*  mt  19  BoinaD-raiies,' 
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which  is  uineh  too  gnat.  (Cotnp.  Steph,  B.  i.  r.  • 
Ptol.  T.  3.  §  5  ;  Mda,  i.  15  ;  Polyb.  xxvi.  7.)  This 
fumoiu  city  was  twice  destroyed,  on  each  of  which 
occaKions  iu  inhabitants  defended  themselTes  with 
undaunted  valour.  The  first  catastrophe  befell  the 
city  in  the  reign  of  Cyras,  when  Harpngna  besieged 
it  with  a  Persian  army.  On  that  occasion  the  Xan- 
thians  buried  themselves,  with  all  they  possessed, 
under  the  ruins  of  their  city.  (Herod,  u  176.)  After 
this  erent  the  city  most  bare  been  rebuilt ;  for 
during  the  Roman  civil  wars  consequent  upon  the 
murder  of  Caesar,  Xanthus  was  invested  by  the 
army  of  Bratus,  as  its  inhabitants  refused  to  open 
their  gates  to  him.  Brutus,  after  a  desperate  strug- 
gle, took  the  city  by  assault.  The  Xanthians  con- 
tinned  the  fight  in  the  streets,  and  perished  with 
their  wive*  and  children  in  the  flames,  rather  than 
submit  to  the  Romans.  (Dion  Cass,  zlvii.  34 ; 
Appian,  B.  C.  it.  18,  foil.)  After  this  catastrophe, 
the  city  never  recovered.  The  chief  buildings  at 
Xanthus  were  temples  of  Sarpedon  (Appian,  {,  c.), 
and  of  the  Lycian  Apollo.  (Diod.  t.  77.)  At  a 
distance  of  60  stadia  down  the  river  and  10  stadia 
£rom  its  mouth,  there  was  a  sanctuary  of  Leto 
on  the  bank  of  the  Xanthus.  (Strab.  I  c)  The 
site  of  Xanthus  and  its  magnificent  rains  were 
£nt  disooTered  and  described  by  Sir  C,  Fellows  in 
liis  Excurtion  tn  Alia  Minor,  p.  225,  foil.  (oomp. 
Iiis  l^/cia,  p.  164,  foil)  These  rains  stand  near  the 
'Ullage  of  Kootttk,  and  consist  of  temples,  tombs, 
triumphal  arches,  walls,  and  a  theatre.  The  site, 
•aya  Sir  Charles,  is  extremely  romantic,  upon 
bMutiful  hills,  some  crowned  with  rocks,  others 
rising  perpendicularly  from  the  river.  The  city  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  very  large,  but  its  remains 
show  that  it  was  highly  ornamented,  particularly 
the  tombs.  The  architeuture  and  sculptures  of  the 
place,  of  which  many  specimens  are  in  an  excellent 
state  of  preservation,  and  the  inscriptions  in  a  pecu- 
liar alpliabet,  have  opened  up  a  page  in  the  history 
of  Asia  Minor  previously  quite  unknown.  The  en- 
gravings in  Fellows'  works  furnish  a  clear  idea  of 
the  high  perfection  which  the  arts  must  have  at- 
tained at  Xanthus.  (See  akio  Spratt  and  Forbes, 
TrattU  m  Lyeia,  i.  p.  5,  and  iL,  which  contains  an 
excellent  phm  of  the  site  and  remains  of  Xanthus ; 
E.  Braun,  Die  Marmonoerke  von  Xanthot  in  Lglda, 
Bbein.  Mns.  Neue  Folge,  vuL  iiL  p.  481,  foil.) 

A  large  collection  of  marbles,  chiefly  sepulchral, 
discovered  at  Xanthus  by  Sir  C.  Fellows,  and 
brought  to  England  in  1842  and  1843,  has  been 
arranged  in  the  British  Museum.  Of  these  a  full 
account  is  given  iu  the  Supplement  to  the  /Vntiy 
Cyctopoeiiki,  vol.  ii.  p.  713,  foil.  [L.  S.] 

XANTHUS  (E(<v0iif),  an  important  river  in  the 
W.  of  Lycia,  which  is  mentioned  even  in  Homer 
(72.  it  877,  T.  479),  and  which,  according  to  Stnbo 
(xir.  p.  665),  was  anciently  called  Sirbes,  that  is  in 
Phoenician  and  Arabic  "reddish  yellow,"  so  that 
the  Greek  name  Xanthus  is  only  a  transUtion  of  the 
Semitic  Sirbes  or  Zirba.  The  Xanthus  has  its 
sources  in  Mount  Taurus,  on  the  frontiers  between 
Lycia  and  Pisidia,  and  Sows  as  a  navigable  river  in 
a  SW.  direction  through  an  extensive  phiin  (Etivflau 
irtSlw,  Herod.  L  176),  having  Mount  Bragus  on  the 
W.  and  Massicytes  on  the  E.,  towards  the  sea,  into 
which  it  discharges  itself  about  70  stadia  S.  of  the 
city  of  Xanthus,  and  a  little  to  the  NW.  of  Pinara. 
(Herod.  I  c. ;  PtoL  v.  3.  §  2;  Dion.  Per.  848  ;  Ov. 
Met.  a..  645;  Mela,  i.  15;  Plin.  v.  28.)  Now  the 
£lehai  ox  Eueaide.  (Felluws,  Lt/cia,  pp.  123, 278.) 
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Bespecting  Xanthus  as  a  name  of  the  Tr^an  river 
Scamander,  see  Scamandbb;  [L.  S-] 

XANTHUS.     [BuTHBOTOM.] 

XATURI  (Bi(«pai,  Arrian,  Anab.  vi.  15),  a  trib» 
of  free  Indians  mentioned  by  Arrian  as  dwelling  along 
the  banks  of  the  Hydraotes  (/ronfti)  in  the  Panjdh. 
There  can  be  Utile  doubt  that  they  derive  their 
name  from  the  Indian  caste  of  the  Kthatriyat.     [V.] 

XENAGORAE  INSULAE  {Utnriipov  rq<rai), 
accoding  to  Pliny  (v.  35),  a  group  of  eight  small 
islands  off  the  coast  of  Lycia,  which  the  Stadiasmna 
(§  218)  states  were  situated  60  stadia  to  the  east 
of  Patara.  They  are  commonly  identified  with  a  group 
of  islands  in  the  bay  of  Kalamaki.  [L.  S.] 

XENIFPA,  a  small  place  in  the  NE.  part  of 
Segdiana,  noticed  by  Cuitins  (viii.  2.  §  14) ;  perhaps 
the  present  Urtippa.  [V.] 

XeK0GYPSUS(Hqf>^ri4a>,  AnnaComn.  vii  11, 
p.  378,  Boon),  a  small  river  in  the  SE.  of  Thrace, 
which  falls  into  the  Propontis,  not  far  from  Perin- 
thus.  In  some  maps  it  is  called  the  Erginns,  upon 
the  authority  of  Hela  (ii.  2).  [J.  R.J 

XERXE'NE  (Utpitirh,  Strab.  xi.  p.  528),  a  dis. 
trict  on  the  Euphrates,  in  the  NW.  part  of  Arme- 
nia, mors  properly,  however,  belonging  to  Cappa- 
docuL  It  is  called  Derxene  by  PUny  (v.  24.  s.  20), 
and  this  perhaps  is  the  men  correct  name.  (Cf. 
Bitter,  Erdk  x.  p.  769.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

XIME'ME  (SipJini),  a  district  in  the  most  southern 
part  of  Pontus,  on  the  Ealys,  and  near  the  frontieis 
of  Cappadocia,  was  calehratsd  for  its  salt-works. 
(Strab.  xii.  p.  661.)  [L.  S.] 

XION  (Buav,  ScyUx,  p.  S3),  a  river  on  the  W. 
coast  of  Libya  Interior.  [T.  H.  D.l 

XIPHONIUS  POETUS  (Hi^mmi  Am.V,  ScyL 
p.  4  :  Bag  of  AugHita),  a  spacious  harbour  on 
the  E.  coast  of  Sicily,  between  Catana  and  Syra- 
cuse. It  is  ramarkable  that  this,  though  one  of  tbs 
largest  and  meet  important  natural  harbours  on  ths 
coasts  of  Sicily,  is  rarely  mentioned  by  ancient  au- 
thors. Scylax,  indeed,  is  the  only  writer  who  has 
preserved  to  us  its  name  as  that  of  a  port.  Strabo 
speaks  of  the  Xiphonian  Promontory  {rh  t^j  Bi^- 
vlat  iKptrHiptoy,  vi.  p.  267),  by  which  he  evidently 
means  the  projecting  headland  near  its  entrance,  now 
called  the  C(q>o  di  Santa  Croce.  Diodorus  also 
mentions  that  the  Carthaginian  fleet,  in  b.  c.  263 
touched  at  Xiphonia  on  its  way  to  Syracuse  (fir 
t))v,  Bi^wrfw,  xxiii.  4.  p.  502).  None  of  these 
authors  allude  to  the  existence  of  a  town  of  this 
name,  and  it  is  probably  a  mistake  of  Stephanas  of 
Byiantitmi,  who  speaks  of  Xiphonia  as  a  atg 
($.  v.y.  The  harbour  or  hay  of  Augutta  is  a  spa- 
cious gulf,  considerably  larger  than  the  Great  Har- 
bour of  Syracuse,  and  extending  from  the  Capo  <U 
Santa  Croce  to  the  low  peninsula  or  promontory  of 
Magmii  (the  ancient  Thapsns).  But  it  is  probable 
that  the  port  designated  by  Scylax  was  a  much 
smaller  one,  close  to  the  modern  city  of  Augmta, 
which  occupies  a  low  peninsular  point  or  tongue  of 
land  that  projects  from  near  the  N.  extremity  of 
the  bay,  and  strongly  resembles  the  position  of  the 
island  of  Ortygia,  at  Syracuse,  except  that  it  is  not 
quite  separated  from  the  mainland.  It  is  very  sin- 
gohtr  thikt  so  remarkable  and  advantageous  a  situa- 
tion should  not  have  been  taken  advantage  of  by  the 
Greek  colonists  in  Sicily  ;  but  we  have  no  trace  of 
any  ancient  town  on  the  spot,  nnless  it  were  the  sits 
of  the  ancient  Megara.  [Meoara.]  The  modern 
town  tXAtigmta,  or  Agotta,  was  founded  in  the  13tb 
century  by  Frederic  IL  [E.  H.  B.] 

443 
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XOIS. 


XOIS  (B^>,  Stnb.  x*ii.  p.  SOS ;  Ptol.  it.  5.  §  50; 
Bifiit,  Stopb.  B.  *.  *.),  k  town  of  gnat  antiqnjtj  and 
coiuidenbla  aize,  wu  aitiuttd  nm\j  in  tin  ouitn  of 
the  Delta,  npon  an  island  fbmwd  bj  tin  Sebeonjtic 
and  Phatnitic  brandMH  of  tba  Nil*.  It  baloogad  to 
tlie  Sebennjrtie  Monw.  Tfa«  Uth  djnait;,  aooord- 
iag  to  Maoetbo,  comoBted  of  76  XoiM  kingi.  Tfaia 
djnaitj  immediately  preceded  that  of  the  ihepherd 
kings  of  Aegjpt.  It  aeems  probable,  therafon,  that 
Xoia,  from  its  atrong  poeittoo  among  the  marahe* 
ibnned  by  the  intersecting  branches  of  the  river, 
held  oat  daring  the  oocnpatien  of  the  Delta  bj  the 
Hyksos,  or  at  least  compromised  with  the  invaden 
bj  paying  them  tribute.  By  some  geographers  it 
is  sopposed  to  be  the  Fapremis  of  Herodotos  (ii.  69, 
iii.  12).  Champollion  (rf^jpte  sow  2e<  i^kerooM, 
tlI.  ii.  p  SI4)  belieres  its  site  to  have  been  at 
Sakhra.  which  is  the  Arabian  synonyms  of  the 
Coptic  Xtoi  and  of  the  old  Aegyptian  SIAoo  (Niebnhr, 
TVomit,  Tol.  L  p.  75.)  The  road  from  Tamiathis  to 
Memphis  passed  throagh  Xoia.  [W.&D.I 

XYLENCTPOLIS,  a  town  said  by  Pliny.  <"  ti><> 
authority  it  would  seem  of  One^icritus  or  Nearchos, 
to  bare  bean  founded  by  Alexander  the  Great  (n. 
23.  a.  36).  It  most  haTe  been  in  the  aoathem  part 
of  Smde ;  bnt  it*  position  cannot  be  recognised,  as 
Pliny  hinuelf  states  that  the  anthora  to  whom  he 
refiira  did  not  say  on  what  river  it  was  situated.  [V.] 

XYLICCENSES  {olSa\ucKtU  AM(<nr«t, PtoL  ir. 
6.  §  23),  an  Aethiopian  people  in  Libya  Interior,  be- 
tween the  monntainsAiangas  and  Aroalt  as.  [T.H.D.] 

XTLINE  COME,  a  Tilbge  in  Pisidia,  between 
Corbasa  and  Termemos,  is  mentioned  only  by  Liry 
(zuriiL  15).  A  place  called  Xyline,  in  the  country 
of  the  Ciadans  in  Pootos,  is  noticed  by  Ptoleiny 
(T.  6.  §  6).  PL.  S.] 

XTLCPOLIS  (BvXifmXit),  a  town  of  Hygdonia 
in  Macedonia  (Ptol.  iii.  IS.  §  36),  whoee  inhabitants, 
the  Xylopolitaa,  atv  mentioned  by  Pliny  also  (ir.  10. 
i.17). 

XTNIA  or  XTNIAE  (Bvrfa :  EA.  Rvric^),  a 
town  iMar  the  soathem  confines  of  Thessaly,  and  the 
district  of  the  Aenianes  (Lir.  zzziii.  3),  which  gsTS 
its  name  to  the  lake  Xynias  (Buvki),  which  Ste- 
phanas confounds  with  the  Boebeis  (Apollaa.  Rhod. 
l  67  ;  CatulL  Ixiii.  287  ;  Staph.  B.  «.  v.  Bvrfa). 
Xynia,  baring  been  deserted  by  its  inhabitants,  was 
plundered  by  the  Aetolians  in  b.  c  198  (Liv.  xxzii. 
13).  In  the  following  year  Flamininns  arriTed  at 
this  place  in  three  days'  march  from  Heraclea  (Liv. 
zixiii.  3;  oomp  Liv.  uxix.26).  The  lake  of  Xy- 
nias is  now  called  TtaikU,  and  is  described  as  6  mites 
in  circumference.  The  site  of  the  ancient  city  is 
marked  by  some  remains  of  mined  edifices  npon  a 
promontory  or  peninsula  in  the  lake.  (Leike,  A^orti- 
«m  Greece,  vol.  i.  p  460,  vol.  iv.  p.  617.) 

XY'PETE.    [AmcA,  p.  325,  a.] 


ZABA  (Zdfa),  a  small  place  on  the  northern 
coast  of  Taprobane  or  Ceylon,  noticed  by  Ptolemy 
(vii.  4.  §  13).  It  has  not  been  identified  with  any 
modem  site.  [V.] 

ZABAE  (Z<(«eu,  Ptol.  L  14.  §§  1,  4,  6,  7,  vii 
2.  §  6,  viil.  27.  §  4),  a  town  of  some  importance 
in  India  intra  Gangem,  on  the  sinus  Gangeticos, 
perhaps  the  modem  Ligor,  [J.  S.l 

ZA'BATUS  (Za«oT(.i),  a  river  of  Assyria,  first 
noticed  by  Xenophon  (^Anab.  ii.  5.  §  1,  iii.  3.  §  6), 
anl  the  same  as  the  Lycus  nf  Pulybiua  (v.  51), 
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Anian  (^Anab.  iii.  15),  and  Stiabo  (iL  pt  79.  zn. 
pi,  737).  It  is  called  Zabas  byAmmianiis  (xviiL  U) 
and  ZsiUs  by  Pliny  (vi  26.  s.  30).  There  can  be 
no  doabt  that  it  is  now  i^wienled  by  the  Greater 
Zib,  a  river  of  eoosidenble  sise,  which,  rning  in  the 
mountains  on  the  confines  of  Armenia  and  Kur^Mn, 
flows  into  the  Tigris  a  little  to  the  S.  of  the  gnat 
mound  of  Nimrid  (Tavenuer,  ii.  &  7;  Layard, 
Nmmh  and  it*  Sanain,  i.  f.  198.)  [V.] 

ZABR.     [Bebzabda.] 

ZABE  (ZitT,,  Procop.  B.  VamL  S.  90,  f.  501, 
ed.  BoonX  a  district  in  Hatu«tania  Sitifensis.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Not.  Imp  it  contained  a  town  of  the 
same  name,  which  mnst  be  that  called  Zabi  in  the 
ftm.  Ant.  (p.  30>  L^ie  identifies  it  with  the 
present  Mtilak.  [T.  H.  D] 

ZAOATAE  (Zudrmt,  PtoL  v.  9.  §  16),  a  ftofk 
of  Aciatic  Sarmatia.  [T.  H.  D.] 

ZACYNTUUS  (ZdxvFfet:  Eli.  TdiKirimx 
Zamte),  an  isUnd  in  the  Sicilian  sea,  lying  off  the 
western  coast  uf  Peloponnesus,  opposite  the  prancB- 
tory  Chelaoatas  in  EUs,  and  to  the  St  of  the  isbad 
of  Cephalleoia,  irom  which  it  was  distant  25  niile% 
aocerding  to  Pliny,  (iv.  12.  a.  19)  bat  aocording  to 
Strabo,  only  60  stadia  (z.  p.  458).  The  huter  is 
very  nearly  correct,  the  real  distance  being  8  En- 
glish miles.  Its  cironmierence  is  stated  by  Pliny  at 
36  M.  p.,  by  Stiabo  at  160  stadia  ;  bat  the  islaad 
is  at  least  50  miles  round,  its  greatest  length  being 
23  English  miles.  The  island  is  said  to  iuv»  been 
originally  called  Hyrie  (Plin.  L  e.),  and  to  have  beea 
eolnnized  by  Zacyntfaus,  the  aoo  c^  Dardanns,  fna 
Psophia  in  Arcadia,  whence  the  acn^wlis  of  the  city 
of  Zacynthus  was  named  Psophia.  (Pans.  viiL  24. 
§  3  ;  Stepb.  B.  «.  v.)  We  have  the  expreas  state- 
ment of  Thncydides  that  the  Zacynthiana  were  a 
colony  of  Achaeans  from  Peloponnesos  (iL  66).  In 
Homer,  who  givea  the  island  the  epithet  of  "  weody  * 
(iA4«u  and  ixiitaim),  Zacynthus  furms  part  of  die 
dominions  of  Ulysses.  {fL  ii.  634,  Od.  i.  246,  iz. 
24,  xvt  123,  250  ;  Strab.  z.  p  457.)  It  appans 
to  have  attained  eoosidenble  importance  at  an  early 
period  ;  ibr  according  to  a  yaj  ancient  traditios 
Sagontum  in  Spain  was  foanded  by  the  Zacynthians, 
in  conjunction  with  the  Botnli  of  Ardea.  (Liv.  zxL 
7  ;  Plin.  zvL  40.  s.  79  ;  Strab.  iii.  p.  159.)  Bscehoi 
stated  that  Sagontum  was  founded  by  the  Zacyn- 
thians 200  years  before  the  Trojan  War  (i^.  PSa. 
L  c.)  In  consequence  probably  of  their  Achaean 
origin,  the  Zacynthians  were  hostile  to  the  I^cedae- 
mooianj,  and  heiKe  we  find  that  fngitives  from  Sparta 
fled  for  refiige  to  this  ishuid.  (Henid.  vi.  70,  iz.  37.) 
In  the  Peloponnesian  War  the  Zacynthians  aided 
with  Athens  (Thua  ii.  7,  9) ;  and  in  B.  c.  430  the 
Lacedaemoniana  made  an  imsucceasfal  attack  npon 
their  city.  {lb.  66.)  The  Athenians  m  their  ez- 
pedition  against  I^lns  found  Zacynthns  a  cmve- 
nient  station  for  their  fleet.  (Id.  iv.  8,  13.)  The 
Zacynthiana  are  enumerated  anKmg  the  aatoacau>as 
allies  of  Athens  in  the  Sicilian  ezpedition.  (Id.  vii. 
57.)  After  the  Pelopannesian  War,  Zacynthus  seons 
to  have  passed  ander  the  supremacy  of  Sparta  ;  for 
in  B.  c.  374,  Timothens,  the  Athenian  commaDder, 
on  his  retnra  from  Corcyra,  landed  some  Zacyntluaa 
ezUes  on  the  island,  and  assisted  them  in  eatabUahiiig 
a  fortified  post.  These  mnst  have  belonged  to  the  anti- 
Spartan  party ;  for  the  Zaeynthian  goremmeot  ap- 
plied for  help  to  the  Spartans,  who  sent  a  fleet  of  25 
sailtoZaeyndias.  (Xea  f  efi:  vl  2.  §  3  ;  Diodor.  zr. 
4S,aeq.;  as  to  the  statements  of  Diodwus,  see  Gnite, 
BitL  4^(rr«aoev  vol  x.  p.  192.)    The  ZacyntliiaiB 
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lusiiited  Dion  in  h'u  expedition  to  Sjneoat  with  the 
view  of  expelling  the  tyrant  Dionyniu,  B.  c  357. 
(Died,  xvi.  6,  s«q. ;  Pint.  Dion,  32,  seq.)  At  tbe  time 
of  tbe  Roman  wan  in  Greece  we  find  Zaejnthns  in 
the  powea-sioo  of  Philip  ofMacedon.  (Polyb.  v.  102.) 
In  B.a21l  the  Roman  praetor  M.  Valerius  Lae- 
vinus,  took  tbe  city  of  Zacynthoa,  with  the  exception 
of  the  citadel.  (Lir.  xxvi.  24.)  It  was  afterwards 
restored  to  Philip,  by  whom  it  was  finally  surren- 
dered to  tbe  Romans  in  b.c.  191.  (Id.  xxxri.  32.) 
In  tbe  Uithridatic  War  it  was  attacked  by  Archelans, 
the  general  of  Hitbtidates,  but  be  was  repnlsed. 
(Appian,  Mithr.  45.)  Zacynthus  subsequently 
shared  the  fate  of  the  other  Ionian  islands,  and  is 
now  subject  to  Great  Britain. 

The  chief  town  of  the  isknd,  also  named  Zacyn- 
tbns  (Lir.  sxri.  14  ;  Strab.  x.  p.  458  ;  PtoL  iu. 
14.  §  13),  was  situated  apon  the  eastern  shore.  Its 
site  is  occupied  by  the  modem  capital,  Zaate,  but 
nothing  remains  of  the  ancient  city,  except  a  few 
columns  and  inscriptions.  The  situation  of  tbe 
town  upon  tbe  margin  of  a  semi-circular  bay  is 
▼eiy  picturesque.  The  citadel  probably  occujned 
tbe  site  of  tbe  modem  castle.  Tbe  beautiful 
situation  c€  tbe  city  and  tbe  fertility  of  the  island 
hare  been  celebrated  in  all  ages  (koAcI  w^Ait  & 
ZiKweos,  Theocr.  Id.  iv.  32;  Strab.,  Plin.,  U.  cc.). 
It  no  longer  deserves  the  epithet  of  "  woody,"  given 
to  it  by  Homer  ({.  e.)  and  Virgil  ("  nemoroea  Za- 
eynthos,"  Aen.  iii.  270) ;  but  its  beautiful  olive- 
gardens,  vineyards,  and  gardens,  justify  the  Italian 
proverb,  which  calb  ZanU  the  "flower  of  the 
Levant" 

The  most  remarkable  natural  phenomenon  in 
JZante  is  the  celebrated  pitch-wells,  which  are  accu- 
lately  described  by  Herodotus  (iv.  195),  and  are 
mentioned  by  Pliny  (xxxv.  15.  s.  51).  They  are 
situated  about  12  miles  from  the  city,  in  a  small 
marshy  valley  near  the  shore  of  the  Bca/  of  Chieri, 
on  the  SW.  coast.  A  recent  observer  has  given  the 
following  account  of  them :  "  There  are  two  springs, 
the  principal  surrounded  by  a  low  wall  ;  here  tbe 
pitch  is  seen  bubbling  np  nnder  the  clear  water, 
irhicfa  is  about  a  foot  deep  over  the  pitch  ilaelf,  with 
which  it  comes  out  of  the  earth.  The  pitch-bubbles 
rise  with  the  appearance  of  an  India-rubber  bottle 
until  the  air  within  bursts,  and  the  pitch  falls  back 
and  runs  off.  It  produces  about  three  barrels  a  day, 
and  can  be  used  when  mixed  with  pine-pitch,  though 
in  a  pure  state  it  is  comparatively  of  no  value.  The 
other  spring  is  in  an  adjoining  vineyard  ;  bnt  the 
pitch  does  not  bubble  up,  and  is  in  ftct  only  discern- 
ible by  the  ground  having  a  burnt  appearance,  and 
by  the  feet  adhering  to  the  surface  as 'one  walks 
over  it.  The  demand  for  the  pitch  of  Zante  is 
now  very  small,  vegetable  pitch  being  preferable." 
(Bowen,  in  Murray's  Handbook  for  Gruce,  p.  93.) 

The  existence  of  these  pitcb-welb,  as  well  as  of 
numerous  hot  springs,  is  a  proof  of  the  volcanic 
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agency  at  work  in  the  island  ;  to  which  it  may  be 
added  that  earthquakes  are  frequent. 

Pliny  mentions  Ht.  Ektns  in  ZacTnthns  ("  Hons 
Elatns  ibi  nobilis."  Plin.  L  c),  probably  Mt  Stopo, 
which  raises  its  curiously  jagged  summit  to  the 
height  of  1300  fset  above  the  eastern  extremity  of 
the  bay  of  Zante.  (Dodwell,  Tour  through  Ortece, 
vol.  i.  p.  83,  seq.) 

ZADRACARTA.     [Taoae.] 

ZAGATIS  (ZdyaTtt).  a  coast  river  in  the  E.  port 
of  Pontus,  discharging  itself  into  the  Eozine  aboot 
7  stadia  to  the  east  of  Athenae ;  probably  the  same 
river  as  the  modem  Sueha  Den.  (Arrian,  Peripl. 
P.  E.  p.  17 ;  Anon.  Ptxipl.  P.  E.  p.  15.)    [L.  &] 

ZAGO'BUS,  or  ZAGCTRUM  (Ziympos,otZiyt». 
pay,  Mardan.  p.  73 :  Xiytipa,  Ptol.  v.  4.  §  5;  Zi- 
ytpa,  Arrian,  Peripl  P.  E.  f.  15 ;  Zacoria,  Tab. 
Peut.\  a  town  of  Paphlagonia,  on  the  coast  of  the 
Euxine,  between  Sinope  and  the  month  of  the  Halys, 
from  the  Utter  of  which  it  was  distant  about  400 
sUdia.  [I^S.] 

ZAGRUS  HONS  d  Ztrpot,  rh  Ziypor  fyos, 
Polyb.  V.  44  ;  PtoL  vL  2.  §  4  ;  Strab.  xi.  p.  622), 
the  central  portion  of  the  great  chain  of  mountains 
which,  extending  in  a  direction  nearly  N.  and  S.  with 
an  inclination  to  the  W.  at  the  upper  end,  oxmects 
the  mountains  of  Armenia  and  the  Caucasus  with 
those  of  Sosiana  and  Persia.  It  separates  Assyria 
from  Media,  and  is  now  represented  by  the  middle 
and  southern  portion  of  the  monntoios  of  Kurdutin, 
the  highest  of  which  is  tbe  well  known  Sovxutdlz. 
Dear  this  bttter  mountain  was  tbe  great  highroad 
which  led  from  Assyria  and  its  capital  Nineveh  into 
Media,  and,  at  its  base,  was  in  all  probability  tbe 
site  of  the  pass  through  tbe  mountains,  colled  by 
Ptolemy  ol  rod  Ziypim  niXm  (vi.  2.  §  7),  and  by 
Strabo,  4  Hi)SMei)  riXi)  (xi.  p.  525).  Polybins 
notices  the  difficulty  and  danger  of  this  pass  (v.  44), 
which,  from  Colonel  Rawlinson's  narrative,  would 
seem  to  have  lost  none  of  its  dangers  (Rawlinson,  in 
Tram.  Geogr.  Soc  vol.  z.,  Au>  and  PMar  ofKeli. 
SW»>  [v.] 

ZAITHA  or  ZAUTHA  {ZaiAi,  Zosim.  ui.  14).  a 
small  town  or  fortified  place  in  Mesopotamia,  on  the 
Euphrates,  to  tbe  SK  of  Circesinm.  It  is  said  by 
Ammianns  to  have  been  called  Zoitha  (or  more  pro- 
perly Zaita)  from  the  olive  trees  (xxiii.  5.  §  7),  which 
we  mnst  suppose  grew  there,  though  tbe  climate  is' 
very  hot  for  that  tree.  He  adds  that  it  was  celebrated 
for  the  monument  erected  by  the  soldiers  to  the 
emperor  Gordianns.  Zosimns,  on  the  other  hand, 
places  this  monnment  at  Dara  (j.  c),  in  which 
Eutropius  agrees  with  him  (iz.  2).  Ptolemy  calls 
it  Zeitha  (Ztiflo,  v.  18.  §  2).     [DnBA.]       [V.] 

ZALACUS  (t!>  ZdAoicor  Ipm,  Ptol.  iv.  2.  §§  14, 
19),  a  mountain  chain  of  Mauretania  near  the  river 
Chinalaph,  the  highest  nod  most  rugged  branch  of 
the  Atlas  in  this  neighbourhood.  Now  the  Wan- 
fUuA-reets  or  Otienesena.  (Cf.  Shaw,  TraveU,  i.  p, 
74.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

ZALDAPA  (Z^ASow,  Proeop.  de  Aed.  iv.  11. 
p.  308),  a  town  in  the  interior  of  Lower  Moesia, 
It  is  called  Saldapa  by  Theopbylact  (iiKSawa, 
i.  8),  and  Zeldepa  by  Hieroclas.  (Z4\tera,  p. 
637).  [T.  H.  D.] 

ZALE'CUS  (ZdAnitoj,  or  Zi\i(TKOt,  in  Ptol.  v.  4. 
§  3),  a  small  river  on  the  coast  of  Paphlagonia,  dis- 
charging itself  into  the  Euxine  at  a  distance  of  210 
stadia  west  of  the  Halys.  (Maician.  p.  73.)  At 
its  month  there  was  a.  small  town  of  the  same  name, 
ajboat  90  stadia  from  Zagoms,  or  Zagoram  (Anoa, 
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Perijpl  P.  £.  p.  9) ;  and  tbia  plan  seems  to  be  the 
■une  u  the  one  mentiuned  in  tbe  Peut.  Table  under 
the  ooirapt  name  of  Ualega,  at  a  distance  of  25 
Boman  mUes  from  Zacoria.  Hamiltoo  (/2uearcie>, 
i.  p.  398)  identifies  the  site  of  Zalecos  with  the 
modern  Alatekam,  where  some  rnios  and  massive 
walls  are  still  seen.  [L.  S.] 

ZALICUES  (ZaA(xn<)>  »■  town  in  t>>e  interior  of 
Papfala^^ia,  or  what,  at  a  late  period,  was  called 
Hellenopontos,  probablj  near  some  mountain  forest, 
a*  Hierocles  (p.  701)  calls  it  liAxoi  ZaXfxi>  (.No- 
vell. 28 ;  Cone.  Nicaen.  ii.  p.  355,  where  a  bishop 
of  Zaliches  is  mentioned,  and  p.  163,  from  which  it 
would  seem  that  at  one  time  the  phue  bore  tbe 
name  of  Leontopolis.)  [L.  S.] 

ZAMA  (liiM  tulittr,  Ptol.  iv.  3.  §  33),  a  town 
of  Mainidia,  sitiuted  fire  days'  jonmey  to  the  SW. 
of  CartbaKS.  (Polyb.  zt.  S  ;  Li  v.  xxx.  29.)  It  luj 
between  Sioca  Veneria  and  Sufietula,  and  bora  the 
name  of  "Regia;"  whence  we  find  it  erroneou:>ly 
written  Zamareigia  in  tbe  Tab.  Peat  Zama  is  par- 
ticularly renowned  as  the  scene  of  Scipio's  rictory 
<mr  Hannibal  in  201  b.  c.  It  was  a  very  strong 
place,  and  hence  adopted  as  a  residence  by  Juba, 
who  brought  his  harem  and  his  treasure  hither,  as 
to  a  place  of  safety.  (Hirt.  B.  Afr.  91;  Vitmv. 
viii.  3.  (or  4.)  §  S4.)  Strabo  represents  it  as  de- 
stroyed by  the  Bomans,  and  as  being  in  a  ruinous 
state  in  hu  time  (xvil  pp.  829, 831).  But  it  must 
hare  been  subsequently  restored,  since  Pliny  (t.  4. 
a.  4)  mentions  the  Zamense  oppidnm  as  a  free  city. 
It  also  appears  in  tbe  Tab.  PaU.,  and  a  bishop  of 
Zama  is  mentioned  by  St.  Augustine.  {Da  Civ. 
Dei,  nL  16.)  In  an  iDsoriptian  in  Gmter  (364.  I) 
Zama  Begia  appears  with  the  title  of  a  colony  (Col. 
Aelia  Uadriana);  though  it  is  not  mentioned  as  a 
colony  in  any  of  the  ancient  writers.  It  is  the  pre- 
sent Jama,  SE.  of  Ktu.  (Cf.  Dion  Cass,  zlviii. 
83;  SalL  J.  60,  61.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

ZAMA  (Zina),  a  town  of  the  district  of  Chamma- 
nene,  in  Cappadocia,  on  tlie  borders  cf  Galatia. 
(PtoL  T.  18.  §  12  ;  rai.  Peat)  [L.  S.l 

ZAMAE  FONS,  a  spring  in  Africa,  probably 
near  the  town  of  Zama,  wliich  had  the  property  of 
rendering  the  voice  dear  and  strong,  (Plin,  xzzi. 
a.  s.  12.)  [T.  H,  D.] 

ZAHAZU  (ZaMCw^  Ptol.  iv.  6.  §  18),  a  people 
of  Libya  Interior.  [T.  H.  D.] 

ZAMKNSE  OPPIDUU.    [Zama.] 

ZAMES  iUcvs,  PtoL  vi.  7.  §§  20,  21),  a  moun- 
tain chain  in  the  interior  uf  Arabia  Felix,  which 
stretched  as  fiir  as  the  borders  of  Arabia  De- 
serta.  It  is  probably  the  present  Jabel  Aared,  or 
/mwysi.  [T.  U.  0.] 

ZANCLE.     [Mbs8ai(a.1 

ZAO  PR0M0NTUR1U\I,  a  headlsnd  on  the  coast 
of  Gallia  Karbonenais,  and  east  of  Masailia  {Mar- 
teiUe).  Pliny  (iii.  4),  after  mentioning  Massilia 
says,  "Promontorium  Zao,  Citharista  Purtus.  Regio 
Camatullicomm.  l>ein  Suelteri."  It  is  not  easy  to 
identify  Zaa  Ukert  conjectures  that  it  may  he  Bee 
de  Sormiotk,  In  the  Slati$tique  du  Dip.  del  Bouchet 
du  Rhine,  it  is  supposed  to  be  Cop  de  la  Croitette. 
This  is  a  rocky  coast,  which  has  undergone  little 
change  for  many  centuries.  (Ukert,  Gallieit,  p. 
120.)  [G.L.] 

ZAPAOBTENL    [APAVAEcncKNE,] 

ZABA  (Zd^),  a  town  in  the  northern  part  of 
Armenia  Minor,  or  perhaps  more  correctly  in  Pontus, 
on  tbe  road  ^m  Gaesarea  to  Satala,  and  at  the 
same  time  on  that  from  Arabissus  to  Nioopolis.     It 


ZEI^ 

still  bears  the  name  uf  Zara  or  Sara,  (ft  Att. 
pp.  182,  207,  213.)  [L.  S.] 

ZAKADBUS  (ZaipiSpos,  PtoL  Til  1.  §  27),  the 
upper  portion  of  the  Uyphasis,  tbe  most  eastern  of 
the  fire  riTers  of  the  Panjt^,  now  the  Stiikdge. 
There  is  some  doubt  about  the  ortbograiAy  of  this 
name,  which  in  some  editions  is  written  Zadrado. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  either  case  it  is  de- 
rived from  the  Sanscrit  name  Saiadru,  and  that  it 
is  the  same  as  the  Uesydrus  of  Pliny  (vi.  17.  s. 
21).  [V.] 

ZARAI,  a  town  in  the  interior  of  Komidia,  on  lbs 
road  from  Lainasba  to  Sitifis.  (/(m.  Atit  p.  35^) 
In  the  Tab.  PeuL  it  is  called  Zaras.  Variously  identi- 
fied with  Jigbah,  Ngaout,  and  Zetyah.     [T.  H-  D.] 

ZARANGl.     [Dkaxqak.] 

ZARATAE,  or  ZARETAE  (Zapira,,  Ptd.  vi  14. 
§  II),  a  people  of  Scythia  on  the  Imans.    [T.H.D.] 

ZARAX  (Zd^wf,  Paus.,  Polyb.;  Zcifmf.  PtoL: 
£th.  ZaftiKios,  Steph.  B.),  a  town  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  Laconia,  with  a  good  harbour,  situated  opoo 
a  promontory,  which  is  aprojection  of  Mt,  Zarax.  [VoL 
XI.  p.  109,  b.]  Like  Prasiae  and  some  other  [dsccs 
on  this  part  of  the  Lacooian  coast,  it  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  Argives  in  tbe  time  of  the  Haoedootu 
supremacy;  and  this  was  apparently  the  reason  why 
it  was  destroyed  by  Cleonymus,  the  son  rf  Cleo- 
menes.  From  this  disaster  it  never  recovered.  Au- 
gustus made  it  one  of  the  Eleuthero-Laconian  towns; 
but  Pausanias  found  in  it  nothing  to  mention  but  a 
temple  of  Apollo  at  the  end  (^  the  harbour.  It  is 
now  called  Bieraka,  which  is  evidently  a  cormptioo 
of  Zarax,  and  there  are  still  ruins  of  the  ancient 
town.  The  promontory  bean  the  same  name,  and 
the  port,  which  is  on  its  northern  side,  is  described 
as  small  but  well  sheltered.  Pausanias  says  that 
Zarax  was  100  stadia  from  Epidaurus  Limera,  but 
this  distance  is  too  great  (Paus.  iiL  24.  §  1 ; 
oomp.  i.  38.  §  4,  iii.  81.  §  7  ;  Polyb.  iv.  36  ;  PtoL 
iii.  15.  §  10  ;  Plin.  iv.  S.  a.  17  ;  Steph.  B.  «.  r. ; 
Leake,  Mono,  vol  i.  p.  219  ;  B<rf)laye,  ReehtrekeM, 
4e.  p.  101 ;  Curtius,  Pelopomeeoe,  vuL  iL  p.  291.) 

ZARAX  MONa     [Laconia,  p.  109,  b.] 

ZABGIDAVA  (Zo^iSauo,  PtoL  iu.  10.  §  15).  a 
town  of  Moesia  Inferior,  on  the  Danube.   [T.  B.  Dl] 

ZARUSPA.    [Bactba.] 

ZARIASPAE.    [Bactka.J 

ZARIASPIS.      [BACTR08.J 

ZARMIZEGETHUSA.     [SARUizEOETHoaA.] 

ZAUE'CES  (Zw^Kct,  Herod,  iv.  193),  a  people 
of  Libya,  dwelling  in  a  woody  and  mountaiooos 
country  abounding  in  wild  beasts,  to  the  S.  of  the 
subsequent  Roman  province  of  Africa,  and  near  tbe 
tribe  of  tbe  Maxyes.  A  custom  prevailed  tiaaag 
them  fat  tbe  women  to  drive  the  ciiariots  in  war; 
which  Heeren  conjectnrea  may  have  occasioned  the 
placing  of  the  Amazons  in  this  neii;hbourbood. 
{Ideen.  ii.  1.  p.  41.)  [t.  H.  D.l 

ZAUTHA.     [Zattha,] 

ZKA  PORTUS.    [ATiiESAS,;LS04,8eq.] 

ZEBULON.    [PALAEsrct*.] 

ZEGRE.NSII  (Zetptimtot,  PtoL  iv.  1.  §  10).  a 
people  of  Msuretania  Tingitana.  [T.  U.  D  ] 

ZEITHA  (Z6<0a,  PioL  iv.  3.  §  12),  a  promontury 
of  the  Begio  Syrtica  forming  ue  £.  point  of  Um 
Syrtia  Minor.  [T.  H.  D.] 

ZELA  (tA  Z^Aa),  a  town  in  the  interior  (rfPoatns, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Iris,  towards  the  Galatiao  finw- 
tier,  was  believed  to  have  been  erected  on  a  moani 
constructed  by  Semiramis.  (Strab.  xii.  p.  561, camp. 
pp.  512,  559.)  It  seems  to  hare  origmally  been  a 
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place  consecrated  to  the  worship  of  the  goddess  Ana- 
itis,  to  whom  a  temple  was  bnilt  there  by  the  Per- 
sians in  commemoration  of  a  victory  OTer  the  Sacae. 
The  chief  priest  of  this  temple  was  regarded  as  the 
sovereign  of  Zeis  and  its  territorj  (Z^Xtt-u).  Not- 
withatanding  this,  however,  it  remained  a  small 
place  until  Pompe;,  after  bis  victory  over  Mithri- 
dales,  raised  it  to  the  rank  of  a  city  by  increasing 
its  population  and  extending  its  walls.  Zela  is  ce- 
lebrated in  history  for  a  victory  obtained  in  its 
vicinity  by  Mitbridates  over  the  Bomans  under 
Triarins,  and  still  more  fur  the  defeat  of  Pbamacea, 
about  which  Caesar  sent  to  Borne  the  fiinions  report 
"  Veni,  Vidi,  Vici."  (Plin.  vi.  3  j  Appian,  MWtrid. 
89  ;  Plut  Cae$.  50 ;  Dion  Cass.  zlii.  47,  where  the 
pkce  is  erroneously  called  Z<A<ia ;  Hirt  BeB.  Alex. 
73,  where  it  is  called  Ziela;  PtoL  v.  0.  §  10 
HierocL  p.  701 ;  Steph.  B.  t.  v.)  ZeU  was  situ- 
ated at  a  distance  of  four  days'  journey  (according 
to  the  Feut.  Table  80  miles)  from  Taviam,  and 
south.ea8t  of  Amasia.  The  elevated  ground  on 
which  the  town  was  ntnated,  and  which  Strabo  calls 
the  mound  of  Semiramis,  was,  according  to  Hirtins, 
n  natural  hill,  but  so  shaped  that  it  might  seem  to 
be  the  work  of  human  hands.  According  to  Ha- 
milton QRaearcha,  i.  p.  306),  is  a  bUck-coloured 
isolated  hill  rising  ont  of  the  plain,  and  is  now 
crowned  with  a  Turkish  fortress,  which  still  bears 
the  name  of  ZiUeh.  [L.  &] 

ZELA'SIUM.     [PosiDlvtf,  p.  662,  No.  4.] 

ZELDEPA.    [Zaldapa.] 

ZELEIA  (ZA<ia),  a  town  of  Troas,  at  the  foot 
of  Mount  Ida  and  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Aesepns, 
at  a  distance  of  80  stadia  from  its  month.  It  is 
mentioned  by  Homer  (_ri  ii.  824,  iii.  103),  who  calls 
it  a  holy  town.  (Comp.  StraK  xii.  p.  56S,  xiii. 
pp.  S8S,  S87,  603  ;  Steph.  B.  t.  o.)  Arrian  (^Anab.  i. 
13)  mentions  it  as  the  head-qnarters  of  the  Persian 
army  before  the  battle  of  the  Granicus  ;  it  existed 
in  the  time  of  Strabo  ;  but  afterwards  it  disappears. 
Some  travellers  have  identified  it  with  the  modem 
£iga,  between  Botaegee  and  Sorricui.     [L.  S.l 

ZELETIS.     rZiLA.1 

ZENOBII  IMSULAE  iZtfoglm  rvrta,  PtoL  vL 
7.  §  47),  seven  small  islands  lying  in  the  Sinus  Ss- 
ebalitas,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Arabian  Gulf.  (Cf. 
Arrian.  Per.  if.  Etyth.  p.  19.)  [V.J 

ZENODOTIUH  ^ZriroSiruir,  Dion  Cass.  zL  12; 
Steph.  B.  «.  v.),  a  strong  castle  in  the  upper  part  of 
Mesopotamia,  which  was  held  by  the  Partbians  dur- 
ing the  war  between  them  and  the  Bomans  nnder 
Crassus.  It  is  called  by  Plutarch,  2^Dodotia  (Oon. 
c.  17).  It  cannot  be  identified  with  any  modern 
site,  but  it  was,  probably,  not  &r  distant  from 
Edessa.  [V.] 

ZENO^S  CHEBSONESUS  (Zfiiwot  Xt/xri- 
rvot,  PtoL  iiL  6.  §  4),  a  point  of  land  on  the  N. 
coast  of  the  Cfaersonesus  Taurica  in  European  Sar- 
matia,  probably  the  narrow  tongue  of  Arabat,  b»- 
XvaDtheSeaofAto/iiOdthePutridSea.   [T.H.D.] 

ZE'PHYBE,  a  sinall  island  off  the  promontory 
Sammoninm  in  Crete.    (Plin.  iv.  13.  s.  20.) 

ZEPHY'BIA.      [HAUOABHA88U8.] 

ZEPHYTUUM  lZt<l>ip<oi'),  the  name  of  a  great 
number  of  promontories,  as  1.  At  the  western  ex- 
tremity of  tlie  peninsula  of  Myndus  in  Caria,  now 
called  GtmucKk  or  AngdL     (Sirab.  xiv.  p.  658.) 

2.  On  the  coast  of  Cilicia,  between  Cilicia  Tracheia 
and  Pedias,  a  little  to  the  west  of  the  town  of  An- 
chiale.  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  671.)  It  contained  a  fort  of 
the  same  name,  and  was  120  stadia  from  Tareus, 
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and  13  miles  east  of  SoU.  (Sladiium.  §  157 ; 
7'<ii.  PeuL  ;  comp  ScyL  p.  40 ;  PtoL  v.  8.  §  4 ; 
Liv.  xxziii.  20;  Plin.  v.  22;  Hierocl.  p.  704.) 
When  Pliny  (xxziv.  SO)  states  that  the  best  molyb- 
daena  was  prepared  at  Zeph;rinm,  he  no  doubt  al- 
ludes to  this  place,  since  we  know  bvm  Dioscorides 
(v.  100)  that  this  mineral  was  obtained  in  the 
neighbouring  hill  of  Corycus,  and  that  there  it  was 
of  excellent  quality.  Leake  (^A$>a  Minor,  p.  214) 
lodes  for  it  near  the  month  of  the  river  Merlin. 

3.  On  the  coast  of  Cilicia,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Calycadnos.  (Strab.  zir.  p.  670 ;  PtoL  v.  8. 
§3.) 

4.  A  town  on  the  coast  of  Paphlagonia,  60  stadia 
to  the  west  of  Cape  Carambis.  (Arrian,  Pa^L  P.  B. 
p.  IS;  Aoon.iVript.i'.f.  p.6;  PtoLv.4.§2.) 

5.  A  town  and  promontory  on  the  coast  of  Fontoi, 
in  the  country  of  the  Mosynoeci,  90  stadia  to  the 
west  of  Tripolis.  (PtoL  v.  6.  §  11 ;  Arrian,  Ptrifi. 
P.  E.  p.  17  ;  Scylax,  p  33 ;  Anon.  Per^pt  P.  E. 
p  13 ;  Tab.  Peat.)  The  cape  still  bears  the  name 
of  Zcffra  or  Ztfrtk,  and  Hamilton  {Raeareha,  i. 
pi  261)  regards  the  modem  Kmk  Iman  as  ocon- 
pying  the  site  of  the  ancient  Zepbyrinm.       [L.  S.] 

ZEPHYRIUM  FBOMONTOBIUM  (r)>  Zn^6pu»: 
Capo  di  BruKono),  a  promontory  on  the  E.  coast 
of  the  Bruttian  peninsula,  between  Locri  and  the 
SE.  corner  of  Bruttium.  It  is  mentioned  principally 
in  counecUon  with  the  settlement  of  the  Loeriaa  oo> 
lonists  in  this  part  of  Italy,  whose  city  thenoe 
derived  the  name  of  Locri  Epizsphtsil  Ac- 
cording to  Strabo,  indeed,  tlieee  colonists  settled  in 
the  first  instance  on  the  headland  itselij  which  had  a 
small  port  contiguous  to  it,  bnt  after  a  short  time 
removed  to  the  site  of  their  permanent  city,  about 
IS  miles  farther  K  (Strab.  vL  pp.  259,  270.) 
Tbe  Zephyrian  Promontory  is  mentioned  by  all  the 
geographers  in  describing  the  coast  of  Bruttium,  and 
is  undoubtedly  the  same  now  called  tbe  Capo  di 
Brtazano,  a  low  bnt  marked  headland,  about  10 
miles  N.  of  Cape  SpartivaUo,  which  forms  the 
SE,  extremity  of  the  Bruttian  peninsula.  (Strab. 
I  c;  Plin.  iii  5.  s.  10  ;  HeL  iL  4.  §  8 ;  PtoL  iik 
I.  §  10 ;  Steph.  Byz.  «.  v.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

ZEPHY'BIDH  (Ze^iov  Sxpor,  PtoL  iii.  17.  § 
5).  1.  A  promontory  on  the  E.  part  of  the  N.  ccast 
of  Crete,  near  the  town  of  Apollonia.  Now  Ponta 
di  T^ani. 

2.  A  promontory  on  tbe  W.  coast  of  Cy^nns,  near 
Paphoe,  probably  tiie  cape  which  closes  the  bay  of 
Baffo  to  the  W.  (PtoL  T.  14.  §  1 ;  Strab.  xiv. 
p  683.) 

3.  A  promontory  in  the  £.  part  of  Cyrenaica,  150 
stadia  to  the  W.  of  Damis.  (Strab.  zriL  p.  799, 
who  attributes  it  to  Marmarica;  PtoL  iv.  4.  §  5; 
SUuHtu.  M.  Magni,  §§47,  48.)   Now  Ctfe  Deme. 

4.  Another  promontory  of  Cyrenaica,  with  a  bar- 
bonr.     (Strab.  xvii.  p  838.) 

5.  A  promontory  near  Little  Tapo^ris  in  Lower 
Aegypt,  having  a  temple  of  ArsinoS-Aphrodite. 
(Strab.  zriL  p  800.)  Hence  that  goddess  derived 
the  epthet  of  Zephuritis  (Zf^pera,  Atben.  viL  p. 
318,  D.;  Callim.  Ep.  31 ;  Steph.  B.  t.  ».). 

6.  A  town  of  tbe  Chersonesns  Tanrica,  mentioned 
only  by  Pliny  (iv.  12.  s.  26).  [T.  H.  D.] 

ZERNES  (Zepyris,  Procop.  de  Aed.  iv.  6.  p.  288), 
a  fortress  in  Upper  Moesia,  apparently  the  present 
Old  Ortowa,  at  tbe  mouth  of  the  Ttema.  [T.H.D.] 

ZERYNTHDS(Z^(ii»*ot,Lycophr.77i  Steph.  B. 
*.  v.),  a  town  of  Thrace  not  far  from  the  borders  nf 
the  Asnianes.    It  sontained  i  cave  of  Hecate,  a  tern- 
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pl«  of  Apono,  tod  another  of  Aphrodita,  wludi  two 
deitia  htnce  derirsd  tha  epithet  of  Zerjnthiin. 
(Cf.  LiT.  xxxTJu.  41 ;  Or.  TVut  L  10.  19;  TmIS. 
ad  Lgeophr.  449,  958.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

ZESUTERA  (/(.  Bier.  p.  601),  >  town  in  the 
SE.  of  Thraoe,  on  the  Egnatiao  Ws;,  between  Apri 
mod  SincaUM,  which  Lapie  identifia  with  KaJtra- 
txm.  [J.  B.] 

ZEU6ITANA  BEGIO,  the  roan  Daitbeni  put 
of  the  Bonuio  prorince  of  Africa.  Pllnj  aaania  to 
be  the  earlieet  writer  who  mentione  the  name  of 
ZeogiUiUk(v.  4.  a.  3).  A  town  of  Zangia  b  roentiooed 
by  Aethicns  (Cotmogr.  p.  63).  and  a  Zeogitanna,  ap- 
parently a  monntain,  by  Sdinna  ("  a  pede  Zmgi- 
tano,"  e.  S7),  which  ia  perhapa  tlie  aanw  aa  the 
Mooa  Zigoenaia  of  Victor  (ds  Panea.  VimiaL  iii.), 
the  preaant  Z<nB-w<m;  and  Moofdiog  to  Shaw 
(Trmti,  i.  p.  191,  iq.X  if  the  eziateooa  of  a  town 
or  mountain  ao  named  ia  not  altogether  problema- 
tical, the  province  probably  derived  ita  name  from 
•itbcr  one  or  the  other.  The  district  waa  bounded  oo 
the  S.  by  Byiacinm,  on  the  W.  by  Mnmidia,  from 
which  it  waa  divided  by  the  river  Tnaca  (now  Znaiw), 
and  oo  the  N.  and  E.  by  the  Mara  Internum.  After 
the  time  of  Caeear  it  appeara  to  have  been  called 
Pravincia  Vetns,  or  Ainw  Propria,  aa  i^pcaed  to 
the  later  acqoired  Numidia.  (IKon  Caaa,  sliii.  10; 
Plin.  2.  0.;  Mela,  L  7.)  Strabo  mentione  it  only  aa 
4  Ka)>x>|6e»(«,  or  the  province  of  Carthage  (vi.  p. 
M7,  &C.).  It  embraced  the  moden  Frigmk  (which 
n  doubtleea  a  corruption  of  the  ancient  name  of  Af- 
rica) or  northern  part  of  the  kingdom  of  T%mu. 
Zengitana  waa  watered  by  the  Bagradaa,  and  waa  a 
Tery  fertile  country.  Tbera  were  no  towna  of  im- 
portance in  the  interior,  but  on  the  coeat  we  find 
Siagul,  Neapolia,  Cnmbia,  Aspia  or  CInpea,  Carpis, 
Tnnea,  Carthago,  Caatra  Cornelia,  Utica,and  Hippo 
Diarrfaytua.  For  further  particnian  oooceniing  tfaia 
provinre  gee  Africa.  [T.  H.  D.] 

ZEUGMA.  I.  (SwyiM,  PtoL  v.  15.  §  14),  a 
town  founded  by  Seleucua  Nicater,  in  the  province 
of  Cyrrbeatica,  in  Syria.  It  derived  ita  name  fran 
a  bridge  of  boata  which  waa  here  laid  acrosa  the 
Enidiratea,  and  which  in  the  oonrae  of  time  became 
the  aole  paaaage  over  the  river,  when  the  older  one 
•t  Thapaacna,  2000  (tadia  to  the  S.,  had  become 
impracticable,  or  at  all  eventa  very  dangerona,  owing 
to  the  apreading  of  the  Arabian  hordes.  (Plin.  v.  24. 
a.  21 ;  Strab.  zvi.  p.  746 ;  Steph.  B.  i:  «.)  Zeugma 
lay  00  the  right  buik  of  the  Euphrates,  oppoaite  to 
Apamea,  72  milea  SW.  of  Sainoeata,  175  miles  NE. 
of  the  maritime  Selencia,  and  36  milea  M.  of  Hiera- 
polia.  (PUn.  I  c,  and  v.  12.  a.  13  ;  Stnb.  zvL  p. 
749;  Tab.  PeuL)  It  vraa  tberefure  oppoaite  to  the 
modem  Bir  or  Birtdtjit,  which  occnpiee  the  aite  vf 
the  ancient  Apamea.  (Cf.  Biiter,  Srdhmde,  z.  p. 
944,  aeq.)  In  the  time  of  Justinian,  Zeugma  bii 
fallen  into  decay,  but  waa  reatored  by  that  emperor. 
Pnieop.  d«  Aed.  iL  9,  p.  237,  ed.  Bonn.)     (Cf. 


coot  or  ZEUGMA. 
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Polyb.  V.  43  ;  Dion  Caa<.  xL  17,  zEz.  19  ;  Laeai, 
viiL  236;  Itm.  AnL  pp.  184,  185,  &c.} 

3.  A  place  in  Dacia.  (PtoL  iii  8.  §  10).  Mm- 
nert  (iv.  p.  210)  identifies  it  with  the  Pons  Aogmti 
<£  the  Geogr.  Bav.  (iv.  14)  and  Tab.  Pent.;  ceo- 
ceming  which  aee  above,  p.  656  )        [T.  H.  D.] 

ZICCHI  (Zucxoi,  Arrian,  Perip.  P.  £•*.  p.  19), 
ZINCHI  (Zerxti,  Pt<*- ».  9.  §  18),  or  ZINGI  (PBn. 
vL  7.  a.  7),  a  aavage  piratical  tribe  of  Asiatic  Sar- 
matia,  oo  the  coaat  of  ihe  Poolna  Easnna,  betweei 
Sanigae  and  Achaei  They  are  called  by  Pneofaiu 
XSixot  and  Z^cx"  (B.  Gotk.  iv.  4,  B.  Pen.  iL  19), 
and  by  Stn^  Zvyk  (I  pL  129,  xi.  pp.  492, 49S),  if; 
indeed,  he  meana  the  same  people,  ai  be  places  then 
in  the  interior  en  the  Caucasus.  [T.  H.  D.] 

ZIGAE,  a  peofde  of  Saimatis,  on  the  Tanaie 
(PBn.  vu  7.  a.  7).  LT.H.D.] 

ZIGEBE,  a  pfauM  in  Lower  Hoeaa,  io  the  nogh- 
bonrfaoodof  Aziopolis(Plin.  iv.  Il.a.  18).  [T.Bi>.] 

ZIGUENSIS  MONS.     [Zjsuoitaiia.] 

ZIKLAG,  a  town  in  the  tribe  of  Simcoo  (/«. 
ziz.  6),  which  at  fint  belaoged  to  the  PhiliadBe 
city  of  Gath  (1  San.  xzvii.  5),  but  waa  aooezed  to 
the  kingdom  of  Israel  by  David.  (1  Chnm.  sii..I.) 
It  appears  to  be  the  sameas  that  called  JUkOAh  by 
Joeqifaua  (^nt.  vi.  14)  and  Sw<Aa  by  StepbaniB  B. 
It  is  now  entirely  destroyed.  (Bobtnson,  Tnatit, 
a.  p.  424.)  [v.] 

ZILIA  (MeL  iii  10 ;  ZiAf (a  a  /uffta,  PtoL  iv.  1. 
§  2),  a  river  oo  the  W.  coast  of  Mauretania  Tmgi- 
tana,  which  fell  into  the  aea  near  the  town  of  the 
same  name,  M.  of  the  Lixina  It  ia  still  called  Ar- 
ZUa.  [T.  H.  Di] 

ZILIA  (Mel.  iiL  10  ;  ZiXb,  ZiKtuu,  and  ZxAia, 
Ptol.iv.  l.§  13,TiiLl3.§4;ZqAi>andZe\iri,S(nh. 
xviL  p.  837,  iii.  p.  140),  a  town  of  some  importance 
oD  the  W.  coaat  of  Manretania  Tlngitana,  at  the 
moath  of  the  like-named  river,  and  oo  the  road  fno 
Lix  to  Tingis,  from  which  Uiter  place  it  waa  24  milea 
diatant(/(m.  ^ntp.  8,  wbeiv,  and  in  Plin.  t.  1.  a.  I, 
it  ia  called  Zilis).  It  waa  founded  by  the  Cartha- 
ginians, and  made  a  colony  by  the  Riimana,  with  the 
surname  of  Julia  Constantia.  (Plin.  L  c)  Ac- 
cording to  Strabo  (iii.  p.  140),  the  Bomans  trass- 
pUnted  the  inbalntants,  aa  well  aa  some  of  the  cili- 
sens  of  Tingis,  to  Julia  Joxa  in  Spain.  The  place  ia 
sUll  called  Atala,  AnU,  Ar-ZUa.       [T.  H.  D.] 

ZIMABA  {Zi)iafa\  a  town  in  Armenia  Miner, 
on  the  mad  fion  Satda  to  Helitena,  between  Ana- 
tiba  and  Tendra  (/t  AnL  p.  208 ;  PtoL  t.  7.  §  2  ; 
Tak.  Pait.)  The  exact  aite  ia  still  matter  of  nocer- 
tainty,  aome  finding  traces  of  it  near  Paikiuk,  othen 
near  JHcrOa,  and  others  near  KemaUi.  (ffiiter, 
£nawidR,z.p.800.)  [I-S] 

ZINGIS  PBOMONTOBIUM  (Z/yyii  PtoL  L  17. 
§  9,  iv.  7.  §  11),  probably  the  Modem  Mane,  was  a 
headland  on  the  eaatera  coast  of  Africa  mbont  bt. 
10°  M.  It  waa  conspicuous  from  ita  forked  bead 
and  ita  elevation  above  a  level  shore  of  nearly  4O0 
milw  in  extent.  [W.  B.  D.] 

ZIOBEBIS,  a  small  river  of  Parthia  m«oti<med  by 
Cnrtins  (vi.  4.  §  4).  It  ia  probably  the  aame  as  the 
Stiboites  (SriSolntt)  of  Diodorus  (xviL  75),  which 
flowed  under  the  earth  in  some  places,  and  at  length 
fell  into  the  Bhidagus  (Curt  vi  4.  §  6).       [V.] 

ZIOK.     [SioK.] 

ZIPH.    [SiPH.] 

ZIPHA  (Zl^Ki,  Z^  or  Z(4np,  Ptol.  !▼.  8.  §  6> 
a  monntam  in  the  interior  of  Libya.     [T.  H.  D.] 

ZIPHE'NE  (Zi^tH,  Joseph.  A»tiq.  vL  13).  a 
district  of  Palaotina,  in  the  neighboorhoad  of  Ut. 
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Carmel,  which  probably  took  ita  name  from  Ziph. 
(Jush.  XT.  14.)  Sleph.  Bji.  notices  it,  qnoting 
from  Josephns.     [Siph.]  [V.] 

ZIRIDAVA  (ZipISavo,  Ptol.  iiL  8.  §  8).  a  town 
in  Dada,  most  probably  Stereia  on  the  Bnotch 
(cf.  Kaunodch.  Iitri  Accolae,  ii.  p.  396).  [T.H.D.] 
ZIRIMAE  (,Tab.  PeuL ;  Z<ipirla,  Sleph.  B.  p.  287 ; 
Zemae,  with  varioiu  readings,  in  It,  Ant  p.  323),  a 
town  in  Thrace,  on  the  Hebms,  between  Tiiyana- 
polis  and  Plotinopolis.  Beichard  places  it  on  the 
site  of  Zermti ;  but  Lapie  identifiai  it  with  Ttrma- 
UUa.  [J.  R.] 

ZITHA,  or  ZEITHA  (Z<i«a,  Ptol.  t.  18.  §  6),  a 
small  place  in  Mesopotamia  near  the  Euphrates,  no- 
ticed bj  Ptolemy.  It  is  in  all  probability  the  same 
as  the  Sitha  of  Zosimna  (iii.  15).  [V.] 

ZITHA  (Ze^So,  Ptol.  iv.  3.  §  12),  a  promontory 
in  Africa  Propria  between  the  two  Syrtes  and  W. 
of  Sabutbra.  On  it  lay  the  phu»  called  Pons 
Zitha.  [T.  H.  D.] 

ZOARA  (Zoifo,  Steph.  B.  «.  v.),  a  small  town  at 
the  aontfaem  end  of  the  Lacus  Asphaltiiea  in  Judaea, 
to  which  Lot  escaped  from  the  burning  of  Sodom. 
(Cen.  zir.  2,  8,  ziz.  22.)  Joaepbns,  in  describing 
the  same  Uke,  states  that  it  extends  /i^XP>  Zodptw 
'Apatias  (iv.  c.  27).  During  the  hitler  times  of  the 
Human  Empra,  there  was  a  guard  maintained  in 
that  part  of  the  country,  a  corps  of  native  mounted 
bowmen  ("Eqnites  sagittarii  Indigenae  Zoarae"), 
who  were  under  the  command  of  the  Dux  Palaes- 
tinae.    (NotiL  Imptr.)  ^V.] 

ZOELAE,  a  town  of  the  Astnres.in  Hiapanis 
Tarraoonensis,  not  far  from  the  sea,  and  noted  for 
the  cnltivation  of  flax.  (Plm.  iii.  3.  s.  4,  xix.  I. 
s.  2;  oomp.  Flom,  Eip.  Sagr.  zvi.  p.  17;  Ifucr.  m 
Span.  Mi$e.  p.  278. 3  ;  Orelli,  na  156.)  [T-HJ).] 
ZOE'TIA.  [Heoalopous,  p.  309,  b.] 
ZOMBIS  (ZoM'It.  Stopb.  B.  t.  v.),  a  small  place 
in  Upper  Media,  noticed  by  Ammianns  (xxiii.  6).  [V.] 
ZONE  (Plm.  ir.  II.  s.  18  ;  Mela,  it  3.  §  8  ; 
ZAni.  Uerodot  tU.  59  ;  ScyL  p.  S7 ;  Steph.  B. 
p.  391  ;  ScboL  Niaad.  Ther.  462  ;  Schol.  ApoO. 
Rhod.  I  39),  a  town  on  the  S.  coast  of  Thrace,  on 
ft  promontory  of  the  same  name,  a  short  distance  to 
the  W.  of  the  entrance  of  the  Lacus  Stentoris. 
According  to  Apdionius  and  Mela  (J.I.  cc.)  it  was  to 
tliis  place  that  the  woods  followed  Orpheus,  when 
set  in  motion  by  bis  wondrous  niusio.        [J.  B.] 

ZORAMBUS  (Zvpii^Cof),  a  small  stream  on  the 
coast  of  Gedrosia,  mentioned  by  Marclan  (Pertpt.  c. 
29,  ed.  Miiller),  called  Zorambes  by  Ptolemy  (vi 
8.   §  9).  [V.] 

ZORLANAE  (Tab.  PaU.  |  in  Geog.  Bav.  t.  13, 
StroUnae),  a  pUce  in  Thraoa,  on  the  road  from  Sirs- 
eel  Ue  to  Aenus.  [.T.  R.] 

ZOROANDA  (Plin.  vi.  27.  s.  31),  a  place  on  the 
range  cf  Mount  Taums,  where  the  Tigris  fell  into  a 
cavern,  and  reappeared  on  the  other  side  of  the 
mountain;  perhaps  the  spot  discovered  by  Rich,  II 
leagues  from  Jvkmerik,  where  an  eastern  tributary 
of  the  Tigris  suddenly  &lls  into  s  chasm  in  the 
mountain.  (Rich,  Koordi$tan,  i.  p.  378 ;  cf.  Ritter, 
£rdi.  z.  p.  86,  seq. ;  D'Anville,  VEtgihr.  et  U  Tigrt, 
p.  74.)  [J.K.] 

ZOSTER     [Attica,  p.  330,  b.] 
ZUCHABBARI  (Zovx((«<ap^  Ptol.  iv.  3.  §  30), 
a.  mountain  at  the  &  borders  of  the   Begin  Syr- 
tica.  [T.  H,  D.] 
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ZUCHABBARL    [Suocabab.] 

ZUCUIS  (ZvCxii,  Strab.  zvii.  p.  835),  a  Uke 
400  stadia  long,  with  a  town  of  the  same  name  upon 
it,  in  Libya,  not  far  from  the  Lesser  Syrtis.  Stephanns 
B.  (p.  290)  mentions  only,  the  town,  which,  accord- 
ing to  Strabo,  was  noted  for  its  purple  dyes  and  salt 
fish.  It  seems  to  be  the  place  called  X«v{it  by 
Ptolemy  (iv.  3.  §  41.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

ZUGAR  (Zuiyaf,  Ptol.  iv.  3.  §  40),  a  town  of 
Africa  Propria,  between  the  rivers  Bagradas  and 
Triton.  _  [T.  H.  D.] 

ZUMI  (ZuiVoi),  a  German  tribe  occupying  a 
district  in  the  ueighboorhood  of  the  Lugii,  are  men- 
tioned by  Strabo  (rii.  p.  209),  the  only  author  that 
notices  them,  as  having  been  subdued  by  Marobo- 
dnus.  [L.  S.] 

ZUPHOK£S(Zo^»>,Diod.  xz.  38),  aNnmidian 
tribe  in  the  vicinity  of  Carthage.         [T.  H.  D.] 

ZURMENTUM  (ZiAnuvroy,  PtoL  iv.  3.  §  37), 
a  town  of  Byzacium,  in  Africa  Propria,  lying  to  the 
S.  of  Hadrumelum.  [T.  H.  D.l 

ZUROBARA  {ZovfUapa,  PtoL  iii.  8.  §  9),  a  town 
of  Dacia,  situated  where  the  Maromh  ftUs  into  the 
Thau.  [T.  H.  D.] 

ZUSIDAVA  (ZoixriSaw,  PtoL  iii  8.  §  8),  a  town 
of  Dacia,  probably  cm  the  rite  of  the  mine  called 
Ttckelatie  da  PSmmU,  below  Burlau  (cf.  Ukert,  iiL 
pt.  il  p.  621).  [T.  H.  D.] 

ZYDRE'TAE  (Zvtpvrcu  or  ZuSptnat,  Anita, 
PeripL  Pont  Evx.  p.  11),  a  people  of  Colchis, 
on  the  coast  of  the  Pontns  Euzinns,  on  the  S.  ride 
of  the  Phaais,  and  between  the  Machelones  and  the 
Laii.  [T.  H.  D.] 

ZTGANTIS  (Zvyoyrlf,  Heeat  Fr.  q>.  SOjiA.  B. 
p.  290),  a  town  of  Libya,  whose  inhabitants  were 
noted  fi»:  their  preparation  of  honey.  Hence  Klausen 
(_ad  Becat.  p.  134)  identifiee  them  with  the  Gysantes 
of  Herodotns  (iv.  194),  on  the  W.  ride  of  the  Uke 
Tritonis,  of  whom  that  historian  relates  the  same 
thing.  [T.  H.  D.] 

ZYGENSES  CZuyth,  Ptol.  iv.  8.  §  82),  a  people 
on  the  coast  of  the  Libyan  Names  in  Marma- 
rica.  [T.  H.  D.] 

ZYGI  (Zvyof,  Stiab.  xi.  p.  496),  a  wild  and 
savage  people  on  the  Pontns  Enxinns  in  Asiatio 
Saimatia,  and  on  the  height*  stretching  irom  the 
Caucasus  to  the  Cimmerian  Bosporus.  Thsy  were 
partly  nomad  shepherds,  partly  brigands  and  pirates, 
for  which  latter  vocation  they  h«l  ships  specially 
adapted  (cf.  Id.  ii.  139,  xL  493,  xvil  839).  Ste- 
phanns B.  (p.  290)  says  that  they  also  bore  the 
name  of  Zuyptewol;  and  we  find  the  form  Zygii 
(Z^ioi)  in  Dionysius  (Perieg.  687)  and  Avienus 
(Detcrip.  Orb.  871).  [T.  H.  D.] 

ZYGOPOLIS  (iuyiroXis,  Stiab.  xii.  p.  548),  a 
town  in  Pontus,  in  the  neighbourhood  ik  Colchis. 
Stephanus  B.  (p.  290)  conjectures  that  it  was  in  the 
territory  of  the  Zygi,  which,  however,  does  not  sgree 
with  Strabo's  description.  [T.  H.  D.l 

ZYGBIS  (Zvyplj,  Ptol.  iv.  5.  §  4X  a  vilkge 
on  the  coast  of  the  Libyan  Nomn  in  Harmarica, 
which  seems  to  have  given  name  to  the  people  called 
Zygritae  dwriling  there  (Zuyprriu,  Piol.  ib.  § 
22.)  [T.  a.  D.l 

ZYGRITAE.    [ZroRis.] 

ZYMETHUS  (Zifofios,  PtoLiv.4.  §  11),  a  town 
in  the  interior  of  Cyrenaioa.  [T.  H.  D.] 
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Mabifh,  II.  1136.  b. 
Atiacaeniim,  II.  987,  a. 
Ah^lul,  380.  b. 
A  tuna,  11.  11173,  b. 
Abari<,  «l,  b. 
Abatcl,  M:i,  a. 
jUatia,  em,  b. 

Alibasin  II.  904,  a. 
Abhatone,  Monte,  46^,  b. 
AM-rl-Kndfr,  II.  IS08,  «. 
Mid  fr-fla4»i,  11.377,  b. 
AUelaerx,  El  yaUe  de,  II 

4'il,  b. 
Al>dera,ll.  1190.  a, 
Abrlterlum,  II.  VO,  a. 
AbfnUerg,  7,  b. 
Ab€rd€enM)tire,  773,   a  ;   II. 

I»6,  a. 
Abergmennu,  1004,  a. 
AberpcHy.  11.  1307,  b. 
Abia,  II.  iVi,  h. 
Ablda,  II.  1076,  b. 
Ableu.  11.  7.  b. 
Abll  Sr)th«>,ll.943,b. 
Aba  or  Ibet^Uawa,  II.  S32, 

b. 
AM  or   Jbtl-eLXamU,  II. 

231,  b. 
Ablla,  II.  1076,  b. 
Ahinu,  II.  7.  b. 
Ablaa,  38ft.  a. 
Abiia,  1039.  b;  II.  986,*. 
Ab-  katia,  643,  a. 
Abtoft.  400,  b. 
Abn  Goot»,iU,1>. 
Abob>lca,934,b. 
AboccU  or  Abundi,  60,  b. 
Ahonitichut,  II.  M7,  b. 
Abooitmbel,  4,  b ;  60,  b. 
Aborangi,  80,  a. 
Abou.A,Uv,i\.  1199,  b. 
Ab-mtfr,  SOI,  b. 
Aboutir,  II.  642,  a. 
Atrania,  187,  a;  U.  919,  bj 

II.  1237,  b. 
Abrlncaiul,  218.  b. 
Abroitola,  981,  a. 
Abrureflii.  il.  1826,  b. 
Abnzxo,  II.  667,  b. 
Abruzzo  Cileriore,  916,  b. 
Alitvr  idn.li.  74,a. 
Abu  Dir.  371,  b. 
Abum,nU,  161,  b;  406,  b. 
Jbua,  m..  188,  a. 
AbHsdmar,  11. 387,  b. 
AbutUr,  1069,  b;  11. 332,  a; 

11.  .VIS,  a. 
Abydui,  4",  a. 
AhyJa,  li.  :198,  a. 
AbyunUa.  HI,  a:  976,  a. 
Acaceslum,  199,  D. 
Academy  (  Atheni).  800,  a. 
Acalandrut,  li.  909,  b. 
Acamantlt,  7*.I9.  a. 
Acamaa,  Cape,  799,  b. 
Aeimpli,li.iiSH,  b. 
AcampeU,  916,  b. 
Acam,  17, 1. 


Aeam:V\,\>. 

Accua,  167,  a. 

AcFlum,  II.  1276,  b. 

Acerentjx,  19,  b, 

Acerra,  11.  b. 

Aceiinei,  61, a;  609,  a:   U. 

98^b. 
Areiiael,  II.  987.  a. 
Aehaea,  706,  b. 
Arhaai,  672,  h;  li.  917,  b. 
Achamae,  18.  a  ;  326,  a. 
Acharnian  Gate  (Atheoi), 

2IQ.  b. 
Achatei,  11. 98.\  b. 
Acherlnl,  II.  S87,  a. 
Acherontia,  167,  a. 
Achllllt  Iniula,  20,b. 
Achlado  Kampoi,  1 108,  a, 
Achman-Tamib,  II.  328,  b. 
AcktMtekU,  Gtifitf,  iU  1087, 

a. 
Achne.  666,  a. 
Achradlna    (Syracuie),    II. 

1063,  b. 
Achllb,  809,  b  ;  lU  607,  a. 

Acldara,  744,  b. 

Addll,  II.  vail,  b. 

Acimlncum,  II.  MS,  i. 

Acinaili,  II.  6A8,  b. 

Aclnipo,  683,  a. 

Aclnlppo.  &K3,  a. 

Acirll,  ij.  209,  b. 

Acil.  II.  936,  a. 

Acllhlui.  11.  969,  b. 

Ackermtam,  II.  1848,  a. 

Acnionla,  744,  b. 

AcontUma,  807,  b;  11.  I99S. 
a, 

Acontlum,  192,  b. 

Acontlum,  MtJ,  412,  a. 

Acoraca.  II.  1076,  a. 

Acqua  Sparta,  327,  a. 

Acquanile,  1 103,  n. 

Aaiuataccia,  1(j6,  a. 

Acqat  Dotd,  72,  b. 

Acque  Grandi,  91,  a. 

ifraiu',  I69,bi  IL  188,  a,  h; 
11.  1296,  b. 

Jcqtri  dt  BaututU,  II.  912,  a. 

Acra,41'i,  ai  li.  297,  b. 

Acrabaia,  11.  932,  b. 

Acrabatta,  11.  632,  a. 

Acrabbim,  11.  999,  b. 

Acrae,  67,  a  ;  II.  987,  a,  b. 

Acraephlum,  319,  b. 

Acragaa,  11.989,  b. 

Acre,  II,  a. 

Acremonte,  21,  b. 

Acrt  or  Agri,  31 ,  a. 

Acrlae,  II.  118,  b. 

Acridophagl,  98,  a. 

Acrltai,  11.  341,b. 

Acro-Lochias,  96,  a. 

Acropolli  rAtbena),  299, 1. 

Actium,  10,  b, 

AfUia,  1006.  b. 

Acunum,  II.  449,  a. 

Acuaiorum  Colooia,  977,  a. 

Ad,  17«.  a. 


Ad  Aquai,  744,  b;  934,a. 
Ad  Duoi  Fontet,  934,  b. 
Ad  Martil.  110,  a. 
Ad  Medlam,  744,  b. 
Ad  Mimllla,  11.  188,  b. 
Ad  Navalla.  II.  188,  b. 
Ad  Putea,  989,  a. 
Ad  Vlt.  Aral,  II.  919,  b. 
Ad  Solaria,  11. 188,  b. 
Ad  Taum,  44i,  b. 
Ad  Trlceitmum,  111,1. 
Ad  Turrem,  II.  600,  a. 
Ad  Turrea,  il.  219,  b. 
Adacha,  11.  1076,  b. 
Adana,  tl.  1076,  b. 
Adala,  321,  a. 
AdaUa,3X,\t;  11  538,  b. 
Adalia,  Bay  tf.  634,  b. 
Adam'i  Peak,  II.  1093,  a. 
Adamai,  li.  46,  b. 
Adar,  II.  999,  h 
Adda,  24,  b. 
Addanii,  921,  a. 
Adeba,  II.  31,  a. 
Adelsalhrl,  if.  48,  a. 
AdeUberg,  II.  643,  a. 
.<ifeii.  94,  bs  181,  b. 
Aierno,  99  b )  II.  9f>7,  a. 
Adertliui  Paf;u>,  319,  b. 
Adhem,  11.  489,  a, 
AdIaharae,  60,  ji. 
Adienui,  11.  6.')8,  b. 
Adige.  30!),  a  ;  II.  1276.  a. 
Adiaathrui,  A.,  II.  46,  b. 
Adjim,  II.  709,  b. 
'Anion,  II.  494,  a. 
Admm,  or  Adl«itK,  II.  606.  b. 
Adooaea  (Rome),  11.  8U6,  a. 
Adonli,  II.  606,  a. 
Adour,  170,  A;  336, a. 
Adaui,  337,  a  i  348,  b. 
Aiira,  2,  b:  11.  1076,  b. 
Adrama,  11.  1076,  b. 
Adramtue,  181,  b. 
Adramitt,  29,  a. 
Adranum.  11.  If87,  a, 
Adranui,  II.  989,  a. 
Adrapia,  369,  a. 

Adratum,  95,  a. 

Adrla,  il.  628,  b. 

Adria,  26.  a. 

Adriana,  Frivala  (Rome),  11. 
82-',  a. 

Adrtanople,  1093,  b. 

Adriatk,  87,  a. 

Adrum,  lluroen,  Ad,  il.  320, 
a. 

Adtmeta,  11. 103.\  b. 

Adula,  Mona,  IU7,  a. 

Adule,  347,  b. 

Adumroim,  II.  929,  b. 

Adyrmichldae,  il.  277,  b. 

Aebura,  929,  b. 

Aecae,  167,  a;  li.  1994,  a. 

Aeculanum,  li.  896,  b. 

Andepsui,  827,  b. 

Aedonla  II.  277,  b  ;  641,  a. 

Aedonia,  Pa.  U.  ni,  b. 

Aega,  498,  a. 


Aegae,  I4,b;624,a;  872,  b 

Afgaeae,  .M,  a. 
Aegitleun),  li.  341,  b. 
.Aegeira,  14,  b. 
At'Reus,  Cute  of  (Athena), 

263,  b. 
Aegialus,  li.  547,  b. 
Aegida,  ii.  73,  b. 
AegiU   32,  b. 
Acgllcla,  32,  h. 
Aegllia,  3.31,  a. 
Aegilips,  il.  97,  b. 
Aegiliiim,  !)Q'.i,  a. 
Aegilus,  32.  b. 
Aeginium,  li.  1170,  a, 
AgiropBsa,  5.1,  a. 
A.-girus.  ii.  165,  h. 
Aegithallus,  ii.  9?i.^,  a. 
Aegitium,  G7,  a  j  II.  203,  a. 
Aegyi,  192,  b. 
Acgytac,  192.  b. 
Aegitim,  14,  a,  b. 
Aelanilicus,  Sinus,  174,  b. 
Aelea,  11.  2;(7.  a. 
Aelia.  il.  Wbl,  a. 
AeliuB,    Pons   (Rome),   II. 

81)0,  a. 
Aemilia,  Basilica  (Rome),  11. 

7»7,  b. 
Apniiiia,  PorticuB  (Rome), 

11.  812,  a. 
Aemiliii^,  Pons  (Rome),  II. 

8IH,  a. 
Acinines,  il.  1 113,  b. 
Aemona,  11.  b\-i,  a:  11.  '61, b. 
Arnui,  987,  b  ;   II.  1 190,  a, 

b. 
Apnyra,  11.  1136,  a. 
At'olis,  ii.  3^9,  a. 
Aepeia,  7311,  a;  II.  1191,  b. 
Aepy,  m\,  b. 
Afqna,  i'jG,  a. 
Aequum,  748,  a. 
Aesanis,  4.^0  b. 
At^sculaiilus,      Tpmple     of 

(Home),  ii.  840,  b. 
Aii«eltap,  181,  a. 
Ae-emia,  il,  89*^,  a. 
Acsica,  if.  12'>6,  b. 
Aesim,  Ad.  ii,  1301.  b. 
Acsinus,  '^6,  a. 
Aesiit,  or  Aesium,  11.  1317,  b, 
Aesoiies,  li.  3'2,  a. 
Ai-srinis,  il.  1170,  a. 
Aestraei.ii.  912,  a. 
Acthiopia,  976,  a. 
Atx,  il.  282.  a. 
Afxone,  327,  b. 
Af  jian,  ii.  278,  a, 
■ijlihans,  243,  a. 
.iffile,  67.  a. 
AJfiiano,  Mont^,  67,  a. 
Afukaniatan,  209,  b  ;  ii.  .M9, 

a. 
ji/Uum  Karahisiar,  il.  lOi.'i, 

b. 
AJU'tti  Cira-hhsar, li. 67.^, a. 
Aflom  Knra-Hisaar,  776,  a. 
4fka,  167,  a. 
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AfrtcM,  C*|>ot  (Room),  IL 
»\»,  b. 

\6S.  b. 

:,  11.  tm,  b. 

,  II.  MS,  b. 

.  11.  4(4.  b. 
boitr,  11.  7IS,  •. 
Jisdir  AM,  a. 
AfiflMd*,  II.  146,  b. 
iteao  *>  0««.  SM,  11 .  186,  b. 
AfUb*.  11.  IKW,  a. 
Aothrnu,  U.  M6,  b. 
Aflthrral,  U.  SI6,  b. 

Agmf,  309,  a. 
AfiUnil,  ii.  Ml,  b. 
Jf^t,  1X7,  b  :  ll.  I30«,  a. 
A(dl°l">. '>><  a. 
Jgen.  73.  b:  *MJb;  11.441,  b. 
Z<r  Smi4«*,  Ii.  IM7,  a. 
JgMim»»,  idM,  a. 
jQ^  as7,  biU.3io,ai  u. 

JtU*  'Kri*M.  I«.  a. 
JglUm  lUmim,  II.  t86.  b. 


E?DEX 


1006,  b. 
JgttmUte*  DflU,  at,  bi 

Ii.  IllOla. 
Aglunu,  H.  no,  a. 
4*Hr^il,7,ai*lt,b. 
Aalnnum,  497,  b  i  U.  441,  b. 
A(lrla,M«,a. 
Jlllnomn,  II.  STt, 
Aclauriaii  (  AIIwim),  M6,  b. 
Af—l—r,  U.  :iaa,  a. 
AfaaTaa,  744,  b. 
Agii#iiin,  706.  b. 
jigmame,  171,  a. 
A«aiu,  «/7,  k 
^/l<WiM,  4117,  a. 
AtonriHla,   PorU  (Bona), 

tt.  7M,  a. 
Afora,  II.  1190,  a. 
Aiara(Attmt).»1,b. 
Aforltaa,  11.  917.  b. 
4fi>iMru.>ll.a. 
Afraa,  m,  b. 
Agraa  (  AUmim),  WU,  b. 
Afraal,  Itl,  a. 
Mramaml,  «M.  b. 
jTtTtridJte-Kluri,  U.  68t,  a. 
AiTi.  II.  V»,  b. 
AirlaiMt.    Ii.    SIX,    a;    Ii. 

1176,  a. 
.*,rt.Z>i*.7.a,«IS,b. 
Acrtatunl,  67,a. 
Afrlppa.       PidaMal       of, 

(aumm.)  no,  b. 

Afrlppaa,  Caapua  (Roaw), 

AtTippaa,  Tbanaw  (Roma), 

Afroalra,  tSI,v 
Afnia,  S>7,  b. 
Aiubaol,  Itl,  a. 
Jgw*:  U.  «a,  a. 

Jgmilar.  il.  64,  a, 

jiulat,  PacTIo  dr,  IL  1*16,  b 

jtgukmlf,»a,h. 

4hrfM,S46,b. 

AfUDto,  111.  a. 

Agandim.  II.  44H,  a. 

AljIU.  «>G.  bi 

Anrlum,  II.  W6,  b. 

jlaitai,  II.  a. 

Mmtd-natm;  II.  47,  ai  ii. 

4tt,  b. 
At  Anikrea,  il.  160.  a. 
iHJoaW,  11.  ll.M,a. 
Ai  PtlTi.Vi.\nt,%. 

Ai  y—ai.  io,bi  IIU4  b. 

Ait  or  Vaia.  \VJ\.  b. 
Ai»Barwt.».  Illl.b. 
Ait'turm*.  70K.  a. 
Aia  Kiiriatr,  U.  341,  b. 
iMtii.l»4.a. 
Mmmmi,  lOSI,  a 
Aiautalon,  4fl,  b. 
A/atmal-t»l.  S3,  a. 
2mAi,  II.  143,  b. 
AidAffit,  740,  a. 
^Mm  or  .tfvMlo,  7,  b. 
Meby^  337,  a. 
4/<r»|r,  Ii.  M27,  a. 
AttMrt  Urria,  II.  O.'iS,  h, 
i^M'^o".  '»•  U.  629,  b. 


u.««,  av^oi  «#i,  a;  aw 
llak<>,49,  a. 
<iblM,  Oatf  ^,  174,  b. 
MaM  «  J[«Mra.  7a,  a. 


4/>i>4r,ll.eBLb. 
•Atm.4«r,  Ii.  «M,  b. 
Ai»^-GluuJt,  IL  177,  b. 
•Ai»-et-Bftek,  II.  970,  b. 
•Aim-et-Weiaht*,  IL  10*.  b. 
'AiM.tT.BtmU,  ll.  S>»,  b. 
if  m  Btttu,  46,  a. 
>><>a.«.Sal(aa,  U.  It,  b.    ■ 
'AiKM.TIm,  604,  b. 
'^ra  Btam,  tu.  & 
'il^K  Ha/<a,  *96.  a. 
At».Hmati,\i.\'.l,». 
•Atn.Jldi.  194,  U 
•AlK.Jidi»,  VA.  b. 
U««  i^2«  or  £■■*•.  U.  lOt. 

b. 
.<«■  or  JTwr  Ji^^UI.  iUtn. 

b. 
j<«>&a>A,H.  lOOI.b, 
■i<Ai  Skrmt,  M»,  b. 
ifisTM.  147,  b:  lL4a>,h. 
if«M<Vtt,ll.  4l9.a. 
Ainimh,  14T,b;  11.  4t»,  b. 
Aie  Umiu,  11. 4«l,  a. 
Alo  Utrktuio.  ttO,  a. 
Alo  rUtti,  U.  t4S,  b. 
AiiuHra,  tl.  ItM,  b. 
.<i'K.  11.  im,a. 
Ahrunit,  Ii.  II,  b. 
Aitme,  IM,  a. 
J<mr,  tSI,  b. 
.IteiMi^K,  169,  b. 
AiMachluatb,  tlO,  b. 
ilOloAir,  C^pr,iLlll*.a. 
.iir,  169.  b. 
iMil«mil,U.  liila. 
iit-i>«*,ii.  Ilv4,a. 
i<4-i:rtfr<,n.ll66,a. 
Ak.ttTmi,  193,  b. 
iU^ni,  Ml,bi  471,  a  i  iM,  a. 

Ai 

AtmttI 

AttxriM.  II.  S6I,  b. 
AtkaUMkitt,  I004,a. 
Akkmo,  604,  b. 
Akkittar,  11.  1194,  IL 
.<Maun.  II.  643,  b. 
Altjak  Kaltk.  671.  b. 
ifVat  Tik,  66i,  a. 
ifMotf,  IM,  b. 
AUbi.  II.  916,  b. 
i4Hr,  ROS,  a. 
i<tte,ll,a. 
.iltrrlV'.Xl.a. 
Akktnmtm,  ii.  419,  a. 
.4tr«,  74,  a. 
Akrmtm.  IS,  b  :  90.  b. 
Attidka,  ll  36,  b  i  Ii.  1X3,  b. 
Akntrri,  Ml,  a  i  789.  a. 
.<lj*«kr,  147,  a  i  II.  600,  b. 
.<*«■,  148,bi  477,iiW4.a. 
Aklofk,  if.  M6,  a. 
4>lr,  477,  b. 

AkUar,  Boatt  iiT,  U.  II 10,  b. 
At  Htukr,  SIS,  a. 
AlHiimar.  369, b;  363, a. 
At  Biera,  I96,  a. 
AI  MoAoM,  716,  a. 
i4/Na<n>M^7t3,b. 
AUba,  .taa,  a. 

Alabanda,  339.  a,  b ;  tM,  a. 
Alabua,  II.  986.  a. 
AtacrrAoSMi,  II.  176,  b. 
.4<aak<,  W,  a. 
.«iKdt4m,  II.  I*36,a. 
Ala.il«rk,  7.  a. 
AloAmt,  il.  939,  a. 
AtaM*,ni,^ 
Alana.  11.  966.  b. 
Atmim,  6tl.  b. 
AuSoata,U.  Iil.b. 
i4<.^,  II.  903.  a. 
AlvkimamAa.  973  a. 
Al4lkli$i.  11. 136,  b. 
AUlii,  II.  1076.  b. 
Alamuiiu,  1.  a. 
Alamatha,  11.  1076.  b. 
Alambaiar,  II.  64!),  b. 
Alamedm,  149.  a. 
>Min«r,  II.  119,  b. 
Alaniaintbae,  II.  943,  b. 
Alanortl,  Ii.  943.  b. 
AUmiiurr,  1113.  b  ;  ii.  190,  a. 
Alara.  ii.  678.  a. 
Alan.  II.  873,  b. 
Altuan,  86,  a. 


Alalri.»,\t. 

Al—a,  346,  b;  U.  IM*.  b. 

Alaunl.  11.  916.  b. 

Atafo,  617,  bi  667,  bs  U. 

lU64.a. 
AUa,  87,  a  i  89,  a :  Ii.  188,  aj 

II.  I3<«,  b. 
Alba  Dodlla.  II.  188.  b. 
Alba  Fucmtli.  66.  a. 
Alba  FtKcoila.  ll.  1306,  b. 
Alba  Pbapcla.  11.  IW,  a. 
Albara,8tl,  b. 
i<l(Mu,  11.36,  a, 
AUuno.  9U.  a  i  il.  l»l,  b. 
Aihanopolis,  li.37,  b. 
Albaaum,  II.  1191,  b. 
Albaniu,  W,  b. 
Aluanur,  Mont,  86,  Ik 
AtkaragmM,  18,  b. 
Alkarradn,  666.  > ;  ll.  198,  b 
Alkmneka,  II.  I3l6,  a. 
^dma,  «>,  a;  867,  a;  ii 

At-BtUkt,  il.  «4,  b. 
.4ltrws.93,  a;     110  a;    ii. 

63,  bs  H.  188,  a. 
Alb  otauDum.  It.  188,  b. 
Aliihiitauno,  110^  a. 
Albltiia.  867,  a. 
.Alblnlam  Fl..  Ad,  H.1S6,  a. 
AlbinteinaUam,  II.  188,  b. 
AIMntlBiillo,110,a. 
Albion,  431,  a. 
ii»*>«c,9>,b. 
AWuda.  86,  a ;  11. 188,  b. 
Albluoi,ll.  6t,b. 
Aibiuaii,  ln(aaDUB,li.  181,  a. 
Aibium  IntanaUum,  U.  188, 


U.74.a. 
Albonlca,  Ml,  a. 
.Kior.  11.661,  a. 
AI  BoHM,  660b  b. 
Albiua,  748.  a. 
AMat,  U.  tOM.  b. 
Albub.H.  Il9»,a. 
Albulatca,  93.  b. 
Albttia.  ITom..  ii.  60S,  a. 
Albumua,  Monti,  I.Vi.  a. 
Aibua  Pottua.  ii.  iOTt,  b. 
Ateaftrdtlmi, U. HO,  a. 
Alaum,  6i6,  b. 
Alcatadtamultlrii,  II.  49t,a. 
Alcmla  it  Hatmm.  liA,  a. 
.JtoiaaAT,  il.679,b. 
Alcanti,  8u7,  b. 
Alcamtmra,  61,  a :  II.  446,  b. 
Alcaroektt,  Mi,  a. 
AlcmitU,  U.  376,  b 
Alot,5t!t,a. 
.tlcn,  4liO,a. 
Alclmul,308,  a. 
Altirm,  II.  I«4>.  b. 
i4/.aana.  ll.ffiS.  h, 
Alcalta,  t28.  a. 
Alcumenae,  83,  a. 
Ateonttar.b.  I  MO,  a. 
Aleomttn,  ii.  871,  b. 
Alof.  IL  sr%  ll. 
Atcudia,  374,  b. 
AlautHtlt,   tmtmie   it,    IL 

1140,  a. 
Aldlnnmgk,  II.  74,  h 
AUta  tIMwro,  341,  a. 
AUtrntf.  »49.  b ,  Ii.  717,  b. 
AUrimtlom,  4)2,  a. 
Alaa,  191,  b. 
Attaume,  86,  a. 
Altdfpt.  H.  loa,  a. 
Altfrmta,  IL  149,  a. 
Altgrmut,  90K,  b;  ii.  678,  b. 
yf/orte,  II.  llSit,  b. 
Altkiam.  IL  491.  a. 
AUMo,  II.  110,  a. 
Alaria,  691.  b. 
Ala(la«im,  811,  a. 
.4lr«fa,8ll,b. 

AInmnArela,  Capo  <r,  461 ,  b. 
AlMa,  II.  987,  a. 
AlrUiiin,  474.  b. 
AIMrium,  1073,  b. 
Alaiandrala,  366,  a ;  611,  a; 

a  661,  a  ;  U.  1076.  a. 
Alexandrela  Ulthra,  101,  b. 
Aiaxandreum,  102,  a. 
Alacaodri,       NTniphaaao) 

Diri  (Borne),  il.  W,  a 


Alevndrtoa,  Aqoa  (Boair), 

iL86l,a. 
Alazandriiiae,        ThmaM 

(BoaMl.  fl.k47,a!  ILIK 

a;  II.  839.  b. 
AlcundTopolla,  101, « 
AlexandroadMne,  M,  a. 
Attnma*ii,U.(Bl,b. 
AHtkt,  U.  1116,  a. 
MImM,  Pwerta  At  lot,*. 

Alfancke,  S.  Jtwa  *,  a. 

isoo,  b. 
Alfateml,  M,  a. 
AUto,  130.  a. 
^AMeiM,S37,  a. 
Afford,  437,  a. 
AlgarU,  H.  no,  a. 
Alieri*,  il.  »«,  U;  0.493,1^ 
.<>irr,68.b;n.11,b. 
..faami,  l6Bb;  US,  a. 
Alkamm  Sterra  *.  iL  33,1. 
At  Haratck,  ii.  !»<.  a. 
AUB'Ikrr,  U.  486,  b. 
Alk^warrai,  170,  b. 
l/<.  ii.  1 134,  a. 
All  Tofk,  U.  440,  a. 
Alia.  616.  b. 
Alia,  fA,  b. 
AUcalm,  79.  b;  806,  a;  IL 

601.  a. 
AHcatiu,i\,b:  ILSLk. 
Alice.  *iO.^:  I02%b. 
AUet,   Capo   deit,  667,  a; 

706.  a. 
AUd>art,\\X,yy. 
AUcmdi,  il,b. 
AUedka,  II.  474,  b. 
i«{r'ite.ll.68S,b. 
AUe,  106,  a. 

il%a.n>rrr*<,II.lil9,b. 
Ahtora.  11.  lOMi.  a. 
AlStt,  M6,  a. 
AUpbera.  I«,a. 
Alitt,  9S,  a. 
AUttda,  ll.  lOD,  b. 
AUtluma,  871,  a. 
AUtklar.  il.  440,  a. 
Alisu,«91,b. 
AUam.  Oll.a. 
AIneri,  871,  b:  0. 1017,  a. 
At-KdirtMm,  it,  a. 
i«■JCan^iLSS8.b. 
Alk$am,  89,  b. 
AllakaiaA,U.  60,  bs  U.ISI.a. 
.fOatater,  ILtm.b. 
AiUnt*.  193,  a. 
Allana.  706,  b. 
AmtT,Hl,*. 
All|la«,  IL  896,  b. 
AlloboD,  681,  h. 

Allu<ifa,31i.a. 
Allima.9U.h;  B.  Itab 
Allotrlge*.  60S,  a. 
Alma,  KI7,  a. 
Alma,ViI.  as  iL1llO,a. 
Almadattm,  11.  468,  a. 
.4/<udm.  (1.119,  bsli.  1014.6. 
AluMkurama,  IL  387,  b. 
Almt.  811.  b. 

Almtida,  ii.  96,  b:  IL  l»S.b. 
Abmerim,  1,  b  ;  iC  1316,  b. 
AlmliM.  U.  4a.  a. 
Almopla.  614.  a. 
AlmitMia.  681,  b ;  n.  410^  a. 
Aim.  810.  b. 
Alonae,  666,  b. 
A/omt,  IVM,  b. 
.4{w><«nM,l038,b. 
Alontaa,  67l,b. 
Alope,  Ii.  101,  b. 
Alopcce.  3<7,  b. 
AioprconncMia,  IL  1190,  a. 
AljHMli.  or  Alfidl,  U.  13tf ,  a. 
Aim.  II.  39,  b. 
Aloa,  17,  a. 
Aloarfna,  U.  47.  a. 
AIpe  PenDino,  In,  U.  1*8,  h. 
Alpe   Sumina.  110^  aj  U. 

IM,b. 
Alprniu,  ll  Ml,  b 
Alpe<  Caraicaa,  108,  K 
Alpci  Coctlae,  107,  b. 
Alpn  Dalmatieaa.  108,  b. 
Alpri  Gralaa.  107,  h, 
AlpnJiilUe,  106,  b. 
Alp«<  M>ritimi,  107,1. 
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Alpct  Kerleu,  108,  a. 
Alpn  PannoiilcM,  108,  b. 
AJpet  Penolnae  orPoenlnae, 

108,  a. 
AlpM  Rhutlcae,  108,  a. 
Aipm  VeoeUe.  108,  b. 
Aljfii  or  Apt,  87,  b. 
Alpttfarrtu.  II.  33,  a. 
Alsa,  li.'l27K,  ■. 
Atterio  Logo  rf*,  877,  a. 
At-SUiltaJt,  68.  a 
Alsletlniu,   Lacui,  896,  b  ; 

*57,  a. 
AUIum,  870,  b :  it.  M96,  a. 
AUoduz.  II.  I3tf,  b. 
Alt.  744.  b. 
Alu    SeaiiU    (Roiii«),    II. 

Ml.b. 
AUai,  347,   a  ;  839,   b :    11. 

ee.b. 

Altai  ranfc.  II.  1094,  a. 

Attamura,  167,  b. 

Altam,  Capo,  11.  911,  a. 

^tftrcftiiat,  11.369,  b. 

All  Built,  -iO,  b. 

v</ter  da  Ciao,  11.  310,  a. 

Altiba,  11.  872,  a. 

Altino,l\l.t>i  II.  la«7,  b. 

Allinum,   U.    m»,   <:    II. 
lJ87.b. 

AU-Salankemm,  K,  b, 

AU-SUkU,  6.13,  b. 

.<<i<im  rait,  65»,  b. 

Altut,  U,  384,  a. 

Aluntlum.  II.  986,  b. 

AluUt,  744,  b. 

.,4<a.lM.8l7,bi  lim,  b. 

AtvignamOf  658,  b. 

Alvooa,  il.  74,  a, 

Aluu,  744.  b. 

Aluta.  IK7,  b. 

Alvum.  II.  74,  a. 

Alexin,  10,  h. 

Alxira,U.Sn.b. 

Ainaci,  249,  b. 

Amadnu*.  3,  a. 

AinadocI,  11.917,  a. 

Amage.  Ii.  316,  a. 

Amol'  k,  178.  a. 

Amantlnl,  II.  542  a. 

Aniitnui  Hons.  11,  468,  a, 

Amarnn,  II.  468,  b. 

Amardocaea.  861,  a. 
Amiirdu*,  330,  a  j  489,  a* 

Amtuemo,  117,  a. 

AmMfla,  444,  b. 
Amatia,  1 17,  a, 
AntMra    or     Jmtt$$erak. 

Il8,a. 
Amaitrlt,  II.  M7.  b. 
Amata,  119,  a)  396, a. 
Amathiu,  7'J9,  h  ;  730,  a. 
Amathiilln,  739.  a. 
Amaxergk,  97.V  b. 
AmaaoDes,  li.  917,  b. 
Amaxt/gk    or     AmtittergI, 

996,  ai 
Amta.  11.  593,  a. 
Amiar,  614,  a. 
Amb.uta«,  11.48,  a. 
Ambajtiil.  11.  1003.  b. 
Amh^lnkia,  II.  878,  a. 
Amieloktpo.»sa,b. 
Amiiibari.  318,b. 
Ambltul,  931,a. 
AmileMe,  773,  b 
Ambogl•nnl^  li.  1166,  b. 
Anibrnciia,  130.  b. 
Ambroiu,St.,  81>0,b. 
Ambryiun,  11  6at,  a. 
Amimxie,  II.  933,  a. 
Amttani,  346.  a. 
Amelia.  131,  b;  II.  1188,  a. 
Amenanui,  II.  986,  a. 
Amergo,l\.  1114,  b. 
Amcrta.  463,  b;  V.  Va»,  a  -, 

II.  1317.  a. 
Amarinum,  Caatellum,  ii. 

1388.  a. 
Amettratm,  II.  987,  a. 
Amiiar  AmaiUali,  A.  1308,  a 
Amitln.  II.  319,  b. 
AmiOM,  Il9,ai  U.888,b. 
Amllut,  Ift3,a. 
Aminachae,  il.  47.  a. 
Amiitu,  4'i6,a,b. 
Amitemum,  II.  1183,  b. 


Jinmim,  li.  587,  b. 
Amniaus,  il.  639,8. 
Ammedera,  II.  456,  a. 
jimtiim,il.  1076.  b, 
Ammone,  B  Vaitt)  d*,  916.  bi 

1088,  b. 
Ammonls,  437,  b. 
Ammonium,  40,a ;  II.  437,  b. 
Amtinmu,  385,  a ;  814,  b. 
Amnliis,  II.  547,  a. 
Amnliiu,  709,  b  ;  11.  1139,  b. 
Amorgo,  124,  a. 
Amonuin,  931,  a. 
Ampelol,  705.  b. 
Ainpeluila,  If,  298,8. 
Amphe,  966,  a. 
Amphela,  li.  34\  b 
Amphlcaea,  II.  604,  b. 
Amphldoli,  811,  a, 
Amphinialla,  705,  b. 
Amphimatrlutn.  70-1,  b. 
Amphlpagut,  669.  b. 
AmphlpoUi,     8U7,  b;      il. 

336,  b;IL  11901  a:  il.  1399,4. 
Amphitheatre  (Rome),   II. 

838,  a. 
Ampbilheatrum    Caitrente 

(Rome),  II.  837,  b. 
Amphltrope,  331, b. 
Amphltul,  11.  343,  a. 
AmfigUonc,     836,    a ;      U. 

Ampotia,  11.81,  a. 
Ampuga,  6S,a;  II.  197,  b; 

11.454,  a,  b. 
dmpuriat,  833,  b. 
AmtpurUa,  Gi^f  <f,  it,  81,  a. 
Amrim  Hm  AU,  359,  b. 
Anm  DaHa,  364,  b. 
.\miitria,744,  b. 
.4iiiinu,  385,a;  834,  b. 
Amymone,  101,  a. 
Amrrui,  11,  11 70,  a. 
Anabla,ll,  l,b. 
Anace.  17,  a. 

Anacelum  (Atbeni),  819,  b. 
Anactorlum,  10,  b. 
Anadoli  Dagk,  it.  480,  a. 
AnadoU  Katcali,  434,  b. 
Anagni,  139,  a, 
Anagnlnum,  Compltum,  II. 

1303,  b. 
Anagnmbrl,  II.  378,  a. 
Anagrana,  li.  283,  a,  b. 
AnnsTnu,  331,  a. 
Anilk.  131,  a. 
Anamia,  li.  914,  b. 
Anamli,  531,  a. 
Aiumo,  II.  n7,  a. 
^nomoM-,  11.395,  b. 
Anamour,  Cape,  6 17,  a, 
Anamur,  136,  b  ;  it.  640,  b. 
Anao  Portua,  ii.  434,  a, 
Anaphe,  130,  a. 
Anaphlyitut,  331.  a. 
AnapU,  Paleo,  II.  1111,  *. 
.Anaplug,  434,  a. 
.4>ui^,  130,ai  li.  983,bi 
Anapui,    9,  a:    18,    bt    II. 

985,  b. 
Anarel,  Scythae,  II.  943,  b. 
Anarto-phractl.  II.  916,  a. 
AnateUlza,  109,  a :  II.  136,  b ; 

11.491,  b. 
Anaslek,  1090,  b. 
.Anasiui,  li.  117.\a. 
Anatelbet.  I  I74,b ;  II.  1156,b. 
AnataUa  Sta,  II.  197.  a. 
Anabiliko,  64,  a  ;  II.  671,  b. 
Anavyto,  130,  a;  331.  a. 
Atutwaty  at  Amtiaty,  131,  a. 
Anaxlum,  1030,  a. 
Ancatter,  488,  b ;  576,  b. 
Anchecmiif,  VA,  a. 
AnchUliU,  II.  1190,  a. 
Anchilae,  363,  b. 
Ancmale,  450,  b. 
Ancona,  II,  l3UI,b. 
Anctma,  133,  a. 
Anamme,  ii.  449,  a. 
Ancrlna,  il.  987,  a. 
Ancfra,  919,  a. 
Ancrraeuro  Pram„  414,  b 
.4iidU<ute,ti.  110S,b. 
Andania,  II.  845,  b. 
Andante,  119,  b;  311,  a 
ili«M«r,tt.718,l>. 


Aniera,\\.f)n.%. 

Andenb.Vii  it. 

Andernadt,  150,  a ;  it.  4%,  a 

Aodelbanna,  11.  494,  b. 

Andetrlum,  748.  & 

AmUiamaU,  973,  b. 

Andlaotee,  li.  641,  a. 

AmiOabi.a  479,  a. 

Andomatif ,  973.  b. 

Andover,  135,  a. 

AndTaU.  i^j,  II. 

Andrarlftui,  II.  561,  b. 
Andredetleage,  133,  a. 
Andredettrealk,  1.HA,  a. 
Andrectiua.  li.  630,  a. 
Andrei  de  Zarraeonet.  1 68,b. 
Andrew,  St.,  614,  b  :  7>7,  a, 

b:  II.  668,  a. 
Andritxtttta,  il.  1135,  b. 
Andro,  136,  a. 

AndroDlcua  CTrrheetet,  Ho- 
rologlum     of     (Athenai. 
390,  a. 
Andropolie,  39, 1). 
Andropollte  Nomr,  89,  b. 
Andrvuamo,  U,  ^3,  a. 
Andtffar,  It.  1260,  b. 
AndtOeIr  la  yitja.  il.  74,  b. 
Andute.  136.  a. 
Aiiemoreia.  11.  605,  a. 
Anemoia,  193.  b. 
Anemurlum,  617,  a 
Anerltae,  li.  178,  a. 
AngeU.  II.  1337,  a. 
Angela,  Ctrtla  S.,  il.  1383,  a. 
Angelo    m    Vado,    «.,    li. 

1307,  b. 
AnmeU),  liomte  S.,  67,  a ;  11. 

113,  a. 
Angelum,  137,  a ;  916,  a. 
Anger,  136.  b. 
Ati-;rr'  4n  a;  II.  102,  a. 
.<«.-'.,/.,  iro,   653,    bl  II. 

tj;i.  1). 

^n«A>ito,  136.  b;  971,  b. 
Anghiuri.xUHli.n. 
Aligilee.  tli.h;  11.4177,  b. 
AngUota,  450,  a. 
AliKituLi,  4.W,  IL 
Angkittri,   Cape,  il.  318,  a  | 

ii.  GS8,b. 
Angteses,  Isle  </,  li.  368,  b. 
Auglona,  Sta  Maria  rf*,   II. 

839,  b. 
Angora,  133,  b. 
Angonlfme,  il.  13,  a. 
Angulua,  II.  1283^  a. 
Anguitia,  744,  b. 
Anh>-dru>,  323,  b. 
Ani,  486,  a. 
Anio   Norui    (Rome),    U. 

»H),b. 
Anio   Vetui     (Rome),    ii. 

890,  b. 
AnUttri,  C,  U.  616,  a :   11. 

688,  b. 
Annelaniun,  it.  1387,  b. 
Annliis    Verua,    Houae  of 

(Rome),  li.  818,  a. 
Annum.  916.  a. 

Amigr.  11.  97.  b. 
Anonan,  123,  b. 
Anopolit,  IM,  a  ;  709,  b. 
Ante,  TSei,  h. 
Atuedonia,  e9\b  :  II.  97;,  b; 

U.  1383,  a ;  ii.  1396,  a. 
AnCaeopolls.  40,  a. 
Aiitaeopollte  Nume,  40,  a. 
Antakieh.  143,  a 
Antandro,  13H.  h. 
Anlaradui,  560,  b:  ii.  606,  a; 

il.  I076,a. 
.<iaiu,  iL9l3.a. 
Anlepketo,  or  Andifilo,  147, 

Anieqnera.  I48,a;  II.  1033, b. 
Aiitequln,347.  a. 
Antemacha,  190,  a. 
Anthana,  193,  a. 
Anthedon,  410.  b. 
Anthela,li.  1191,  b. 
Aitthena,  736,  a. 
.iitfiiee,  IIO,at  148,  a  i  757, 

b :  11. 607,  b. 
AnUboul,  148,  a. 
Antlclrrha,ll.303,a. 
Anttdtat,  687,  b ;  U.  887,  a. 
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Antigoneia,  il.  137,  a ;    il. 
384.  a. 

AnUno,  arnia  g.  il.  283,  a. 

Anti-Goitao,  IL  484,  b. 

Aniillbanue,  ii.  1072,  b. 

Anlimetot,n.  64.%  b. 

Antinopolix,47,  b. 

Antloum,  II.  383,  a. 

ADtlochela,  560,  b. 

Aiitiochlana,  5<j8.  b;  II.  333.  b. 

Antioco.lKladiS.,  II. 911, b. 

Anlioco.  S.,  II.  1045,  b. 

Antiparo,  ii.  *n,  b. 

Ancipairia,  756,  a. 

Atitipaxo,  11.  859,  b. 

Anllp<illi,110,a;7t7,b:  It. 
.W7.b.  ' 

Anljpjrrgn»,  II.  177,  b. 

ADtirrhlum,  13,  a;  600,  b. 

Antiiia,  il.  16'^,  a. 

Atitonine  Column  (Rome), 
a  838,  b. 

Anionini,  Columoa(Itomt-), 

II.  839.  a. 
Antoninl.TemplumCRome). 

il.  839,a 
Antonlniana,  Aqua  (Rome), 

ll.8M,a 
Antonluianae,  Therm* 

(Rume),  II.  847.  b. 
Antooinopolig,  657.  a. 
AntoDlnua    and    Fauatlna, 
Temple   of    (Rome),    il. 
795,  b. 
Antonlnui,  Ponj  (Rome), 

ii.  860.  a. 
Antonio  rttrr,  «.,  t!.  1034,  b. 
Anionlui,  HouM  of  (Romr), 
U.  804,  b.  • 

Anirain,  901.  a. 
Antrim,  754.  b. 
Antndoco,  6,  b  i  it.  39,  a:  II. 

1305,  a. 
Antron,  U.  1170,  a. 
Antunnacum,  11.  46  \  a. 
AnnrtOopura,  11.  Ili93,  b. 
AnurogrammtiD,  IL  10U3,  b. 
i<iUKa,U.494,b. 
Anxano,  916,  a. 
Anaantia.  II.  283,  a. 
Anxanum,  167,  a;  916,  a. 
Aniia,  il.  1399,  b. 
Amti.  II.  1395,  b. 
Aomua,  343,  a ;  363,  a. 
AonI,  973,  b;  11.  916,  bi  IL 

943,b. 
Aoita,  110,  a;  339,  a 
Aoela.  Vol  t',  IL  8I>0,  a. 
Aou>,  II.  &90,  a. 
AonU-en-DioU,  340,  b. 
Aoiute.  340,  b. 
Apamea,  330,  a. 
Apamela,IL  1076,  a. 
Apamela  Clbotiu,  343,  a. 
Apameia  Rhaglana,61l,b. 
Apamene,  11,  1076,  a. 
Apano  Porla,V»,\i. 
Apano-Khrepa,  II.  343,  b. 
Apano-Kkrrpa,  AT.,  11.344,  a. 
Apanomi,  1002.  a 
Ape  Uountahu,  11.  960,  a. 
Apenninet,  163,  b. 
Aperaiitia,  67,  a. 
Apetai,  ii.416,b. 
Apbaca,  II.  606,  a. 
Aphek,\i1  tu 
Aphelae.  ll.  I170,b. 
Apkiartii,  914,  a. 
Aphreen.  II.  468,  a. 
Aphrodisiai.  389.b;  Ml, a. 
Aphroiililum,  19i,b;730,a; 

11.459,  a. 
Aphrodite  Pandemni,  Tem- 
ple of  (Atlient),  297,  a  ; 

301  a. 
Aphrodite  Urania.  Sanau- 

mrj  or(Athi'n>),  298, b. 
Aphrodltopolls,  3*«,  b. 
Apbroditopolite  Nome,  39, 

Apia,  II.' 377,  b. 
J/>Jaau,II.Sll,b. 
AploOieea,  Port,  li.  109,  b. 
AploUticn,  703,  a. 
Apocopa,  M.,  li.  46,  b. 
ApodotI,  65,  a. 
^poiloroiui,  1070,a. 
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JpoJturo,  Late  of,  64,  a. 
ApolUnare  (Rome).  11.  MS,  >. 
Apotlinare*,  Aquae.  H70,  b. 
ApnlllnU,  Arcs  (Rome),  11. 

805,  >. 
Apollinlf ,  Templum(Rome) . 

II.  Mi.  a. 
Apolllnopolli,  '0.  M. 
Apollo  and  Pan,  Care  of 

(Alheni),  186,  a, 
Apollo  Cueliipex    (Rome) 

SIA.b. 
Apollo  Sandaliarliiii,  Statue 

orcRome),  II.  gzr.b. 
Apollo,  Statue  of  (Rome), 

11, 770.  a. 
Apollo,  Temple  of  (Rome), 

II,  MM,  b  i  It.  833,  a, 
ApollODia,  70.\b;  733,  b;  II. 

■.<a«,b;  ll.9l)7,ai  il.  lUII. 

a;  11.  1 190, a;  II,  t2<j9,  a. 
ApollooU»,  70d,  b, 
Apollonlitil,  406,  b  i  822,  b, 
Apolloiiil,  9 19,  b. 
Apoilonlte  Nome,  40,  a. 
Apoiflmi.  I24,a;  11. 1119, b. 
Jpoitolia,739,t:  785.  a. 
Appii  Forum,  11.  1290.  a. 
Appla,    PorU   (Rome),    U. 

760,  b. 

Apr),  11.  ll»0.b. 

Aprllem,    Ad    Lacimi,    iL 

1196,  a. 
Aprilli  Larui,  l)97,b. 
Apro<,ll.  1190,  a, 
ApruBtum,  4M,a. 
Apiarui,  II.  658,  b. 
Aptldae,  643.  a. 
ApilntUi,  li.  1190,1. 
Apilnlhui,  50,  b. 
Apforruf.  7,  a. 
jlpl,  163.  b. 
Aplera,  706,  b. 
Apuanl,  II.  187,  a* 
Apula,  744,  b. 
Aqua  Alaletloa  (Rome),  II. 

BM,  b. 
Aqua  Appla  (Rome),  II.  MO, 

*. 
Aqua  Harcla  (Rome),   11. 

850,  h. 
Aqua   Tepula  (Rome),  II. 

Amia'virco  (Borne),  II.  850, 

Aqua  VlTa.ll.  1301,  a. 
Aquae,  II.  188,  b. 
Aquae  Bllbltanorum.  581,  b. 
Aquae  Caeretanae,  l(i8,  n. 
Aquae  CalMae,  344,  b:  II. 

Aquae  Laerae.  934, a. 
Aquae  Letltanap,  11.  912, a. 
Aquae  NlihieU,  437,  a. 
Aquae  Origlnit,  Ml,  a. 
Aquae  Paateria,  IL  l'<97,a. 
Aquae  Qiierquennae,  934,  a. 
Aquae  Quintioae.  984,  b. 
Aquae  SexUaa  Coluola,  U. 

AquaaSoll<,442,a, 
Aquae  Sl,<tiellae,  11.  148,*. 
Aquae  bulla,  387,  b. 
Aquae  TarbxUica--,  389,  b. 
Aquae  Vuconiae,  II  ll■^,b. 
JfUOMO,  CMUl,  11.  1:183,  b. 
Aqueiult,  II.  299,  a. 
Afuila.lM.bi  ii.  1281,  b. 
Aqullela,  IL  12:5,  b. 
AqM€ia,»\.\>. 
Aqulilus,     Palace      of     C 

(Rome),  11.  H28,  b. 
ifeutfro,  346,b. 
Aqulloula,  II.  896,  b;  II.  1293, 

a. 
Aqulncum,  il.  M2,  a. 
Jftiino,  m,  a  ;  II.  l;<02,  b. 
Aqulnum,  li.  1303,  b 
Jr,  197,  a. 
Jraoyr,  330,  b. 
Jrai  Hiaa,  m.  b  i  620,  a. 
.4r<5a,U.952.b. 
Araiak,  II.  555,  a. 
><>><iiiia,  II.  Il3.\b. 
Arabal,  11.  013,  b;   11.1337, 
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Arahat-eUVntfOon,  8,  a. 

Aratat.TongMeif,  II.  1 1 13,  b, 

Arab)  HiuaT,U.m,h. 

Arabia,  174.  a. 

Arabiam  Sta,  176,  b. 

Arablcua  IHnoa.  174,  h. 

ArablKi,U.M3,«.  . 

ArabUUm,  174,a. 

AraUtae,IM3,b. 

Arachoali,  21l,a. 

ArachotI,  310,  b. 

Aradmn,  li.  336,  b. 

Aracnem,\i.  116,  a. 

A  racjmthus,  63,  a,  b. 

AradiUM.Xfa,*. 

AradiicU.  9.14,  a. 

Aradu»,  11,  606,  a, 

Araegenus,  34lta. 

Ari[f,  161,  b. 

Aragon,  581,  a  ;  807,  a, 

Aratui  or  Arat,  167,a. 

AraUuna,  55\  a. 

Arakli.  326,  h. 

i4ni/,  &aqf,  11.6at.a. 

Aram  Naharaim,  il.  ns,  a, 

ATaHdon,\l.  1330,  b. 

AranUm,  934,  II. 

Arapheo.  333,  a. 

Ararat.  3l.\a. 

Ararat,  7,  a. 

Ararene  11.  383.  b. 

Ararat.  II.  938,  It. 

Atom,  lug,  a. 

Araltat.  35,  a. 

,<ra«r<»,ii.46,b. 

.ifrMf^oiM,  847.a. 

Arauol,  or  Arandit,  ii.  390,  a. 

Araurii,ti.  175,  a. 

Arauaio,  577,  a. 

Araxa,  517,  b. 

Araxea.  175,  a. 

Araxua,  18,  b. 

Arbace.  197,  b. 

Arbt.  188.  b;  li.839,b 

ArhiL,  1K9.  a. 

ArboK,  1041, b. 

Arbor  FfIIx,  1041,  b. 

Arbor    Sancla  (Rome),  ii. 

818,  b. 
.<r5<>ra,  C  <lrl,  ii.  663,  a. 
.4r»«ci'a<,  ll.947,a. 
Area,  11.1076,  b. 
y4rca<:tai>,  Ptirnt*  d*,  790,  a. 
Arcadia,  705,  b. 
y4r«,333,a. 
Arceslne,  534,  a. 
Arceuthui.il.  IO;.\b. 
Archabli.  II.  V>i,  b. 
Archaeopolia,  6i3,  a ;    11. 

876,  a. 
Archlai,  434,  a. 
Arckipetago,  Z\,  a. 

.irci,  730.a. 
Arcldara,744,b. 
Arcinna,744,D. 
Ardt'tmr^Aubf,  310,  a. 
Araobidara.744,b. 
Aroobrlga,  581,0. 
AramU,\i,b. 
ifmx,  I9t.bi  l»4,a. 
Arcti  Prom.,  II.  91 1,  b. 
Arcuf  Argentariua  (Rome), 

II.  818,  a. 
Ard-^-Jlalbmath,  it.l  3l9,a. 
Arda,  II.  1178,a. 
Ardanli  Prom.,  IL  377,  b. 
.Irdra,  194,  a. 
..4ri(-«/-/fii;<*,7»0,a. 
Anien,  196,  a. 
Arden,  705.  b. 
Ardenaet,  11)6,  a, 
Ardhaai.  li.  587,  a ;  il.  6»6,  a. 
^nMmMui,  II.  5U,b. 
Ardiua,  74a,a. 
Ardom,  196,  a 
Ardtckerud,  W>,  a. 
AriMcbtcb,  li.  396.  b. 
Area  CapltoUoa  (Rome),  U. 

768.  a. 
Arebrlalnm,  110,  b. 
Arechthea,I30,b. 
Areiopagut  (Athent),  261.  b. 
Arek,m.a;  ii.47l,a. 
Arelate,  it.  446,  a. 
Arelatum  Colonia,  11.  gs7,  a. 
Arena,  772,  !>. 
Amai  Oordai,  1(7,  a. 


Areolo,  916,  a. 
AracUml,  11. 967,  b. 
Areracae,  581,  b. 
Arttxa,  393,  b ;  11.  1996,  b. 
Ar^urk-,  838,   b;  U. 

169,  a« 
Argantbooina,  406, «. 
Argara,  II.  47,  a. 
Argarleiu,  S.  IL  46,  b. 
Argennum,  ii.  357,  a. 
Argenomeici,  50SL  b. 
Argenomeacum.  503,  b. 
Argenlanum,  451 .  a. 
Argentariua,  367,  b. 
Arfoitaro  Moale,  196,  a. 
Arg^nteut  (rirer),  11. 507,  b. 
ArgenUa,!!.  1987.  b. 
if  rT«N<<mi,  695,  a. 
Argtntiirt,  196,  b. 
Argentina,  451,  a. 
Argentlolum,  950,  a. 
Argenton,  196,  b. 
Arirentoratum     Cirltaa,    il. 

1329,  a. 
Argna,  196.  b  ;  ii.  507,  b. 
Argiatan.  184.  b ;  12U.  b. 
Arghj/rokoitro,      V»,      b ; 

810,  a. 
Argira,  S.  TOtvpo  ^,  80,  b. 
ArMl,    or    Erjitk    Dagk, 

Argit'hea,  354,  b. 
Argob,8a0,b 
Argooauiarum.       Portlcus 

(Rome),  11.  887,  a. 
ifrmf,  566,a. 

Arto$.  Tkt  mat  of,  201,  a. 
ArgottoU.mi,  b. 
Argoua,  Portua,  ii.  40,a. 
.IrttaiAt.  59S,a. 
Argiira.ll.  1170,*. 
ArguMto,  163,  b. 
Argute,  750,  a. 
ArgaU$*ire,!e*,t;  Mi,tk 
Argyra,  17.  a. 

Argjronium  Prom.,  434,  b. 
Ariaca,iL47.a;  49.  b. 
Arlacae,  li.  948,  b. 
Arlchl.  Il.9l7,b. 
Arlcia,  II.  1190,  a. 
Ariaao,  IL  1399,  b. 
Arlgaeum.  941,  b. 
A'li,  3>0,b. 
Artroara,  II.  1076,  b. 
Arimlnum,  11.  1817,  b. 
ArJitb,tU,b. 
Arjana.  II.  1336. b. 
Ariklar,  399.  b. 
AHro,\\.  1091,  b. 
Aril,  U.  1191, b. 
ArlierU,  li.  1075  b. 
Arltium  Praatorium,  II.  390, 

a. 
ArlTatet,ii.543,«. 
Aritt<U,6a9,b. 
Ailiantl.  11.801,  b. 
Arixxo,  310,  a. 
Artadia,  798,  b. 
Artmid,  Ab,  lH,b. 
Ariat$a,  534,  a. 
Arhna,  193.  b. 
Arltceko,  99,  a:  347. b. 
ArkkadUa,n.Mt,\>. 
ArUpe,  11.446,  a. 
Arla,\«l.h;  I<>6,b. 
ArmadocI,  il.9l7,a. 
Armene,  11.  547,  b. 
Armenium,  II.  ii70^a. 
Armenia.  857,  a. 
Armentaiium    (Rome),    IL 

819,  a. 
Aimi.CapodtW.U.  171.  a. 
ArmlluHrum     (Rome),     il. 

810,  a. 
ArmlnlamFl..Ad,ii  l39C,a. 
Armiro,  IV),  b. 
Armjro,  160.  b. 
Armfn.  PoU$  S.,  U.  644,  b. 
Arna,  II.  18l7.a. 
..fnuii<<tef,494,a. 
Ame,  32,  a. 
Ametlum,  167,  a. 
Atmbeim,  197,  a. 
ArniMa.380,a. 
i<nK>,3l9,b. 
Amoba.  or  ArlMma.  4,  b. 
Aroanlua,  OS,  a;  lb  676, a. 


Arochaa.  4S0,b. 

Aroebe.ta.*. 

ArQoau.57,b. 

Aran,  772,  li. 

Anmcbn,  U.  9G».a. 

.^rra,990,b. 

Arftta.!>n,\>i  il.l393.a. 

Arpo-Cbm.  XOit,  a. 

Arpa  Sm,  519.  a.  ' 

Arpat,  Kalati,  1081. a. 

Arpi.  It!7.  a. 

AT^mia,  li.  174,ai  B.  ISC. 

Arnbo,  II.  Ml.  b ;  ii.  Ml.a. 
Arrabo,  9S3,  b. 
i<rracw,U.13l4,b. 
Arragoa.  H.  I.b. 
ATTamm,\\.  1109.  a. 
Arriian.  ii.  46,  b. 
Arrat.  819.  b  :  il.  4l7.a. 
Arretium,  11.  1396.  b. 
Arrbeoe,  339,  b. 
Arriaca,535.a. 
ArrotreiMe,  316.1. 
Arromcba,  11.  3.9,  b. 
Ana,  Ul.  b. 
Anada,347.b. 
Artama,  U  474.  b. 
Artcbetia,*>b,  b. 
Anenarla,  li.  397,  b. 
Anene.  316,  b  ;  129.  b. 
ArgmgaM,    oi 

864.  bL 
Ar<inoe,67  1;  730,  a. 
Araiootts  Nome,  39,  b. 
Arabia.  316,  b;  IM.  b. 
Ar^^f,  lO.  a. 
i4r<M,ll.  IC75,b. 
ifr(a,ll9,b;  l«4.h. 
Arta.  GWfqf,  131,  a. 
Artabri,«l3.b. 
Artabrorum.  Portns,  43n.a. 
Artabroram.  Siiiua.  93S,  h. 
Artacana.SI6.b. 
ArtagtT.fSa,*. 

An^:aB.b, 

Artami>.a64.b. 
Artrgna,  ii.  I:;7\b. 
Artemla,li.  Ir5.b. 
Artemli  Brmnrnnia.  TcBpte 

o((Albena).  341.  a. 
Artemli  MuuvriiU.  Tcnple 

or(Athnit)'.  30?,b. 
Artemiaium.  Mt.,  ail.h. 
.,4 rinmu,  773,  a. 
Arlimu.  IL  1 178.  a. 
.4rtti4j.  8l9.b. 
Artztnbcim,  198.  a. 
Ar.ami,  ii.  47.  a. 
Aruci,583,  a. 
Art.Vi.a. 
ArTemi,  I73,a;  34l,a. 
AnU.a.  1076.  a. 
Arulia.il.  1076,1. 
Arulos,  11.387.  a. 
Aram,  U.  IBl,  b. 
Aru»da,5t3,a. 
Arupiom.  II.  8,  b. 
Anuini  Cimpi.  391.  a. 
Anuti>,il.  1075.  b. 

rutrla.  744.  b. 
Artam,  H.  397.  b. 
Araar-PaUmta,  K.  IBI.  b. 
ifrxCTmna.  11.  1 157,  b. 
ifraew.  9S4.a. 
iirxiln.il.  39«,  a. 
ArZAa,  IL  1188;  b. 
AlaacS47,b 
Aiabi,  C^ttof,Xi.h. 
Aiaei.li.917,b. 
ifiop*.  St.,ILI3W.a. 
Aupheidama,  li.  1076,1. 
ifjort),  a4S,b. 
Afbmrg,  131,  i. 
Aici.  r>.  314.  b. 
Aicatancae,  U.  948,  U 
AKerTii,U.l.b. 
Atchcino.  17,1. 
Aaclepieiiim,  or  Tnaple  m 

AKieplna  ( Athen,  l.  J6I  t. 
.te»<>;SI,bi  iL«9B,bi  a. 

■805.  a. 
Aaconuia,  IL  S7.  a. 
Aien,  IOI»,i. 
AicriTiam,  746,  a. 
Aieulnm.  167.  a;  II.  Cl»  k: 

U.  1306,1. 
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AKnnu,  ILfi.'W.b. 
Aiai.  I9«.b 
^Vtrrat,  li.  906,  >. 
Alhilod.  3M,  a. 
A>brr,  Trib*  of,  II.  630,*, 
JMra,  ai],  b. 

Atinara,    Oobo    dttt,    11. 

911, a. 
Aihmra,     Itola    iclt,   11 

911, m. 
Ailnitrla,  Porta  (Rome).  IL 

760,  b. 
Aiinaruf,  II.  986,  a. 
Atine,6r7.a;  U.  »U,b. 
Ailnu,  IL98.Vb. 
AiloUfi.  II.  M3.b. 
A$kar.l\.^Vi,b- 
Jtkemt  .or  Aiyn  Kaieutt  11. 

S,  a. 
.^^Ui'tf.  II.  1137,  a. 
*Atkuian,  230,  a. 
Aiiuaai,  IL943,b. 
Annlraea,  II.  968,  b. 
i^'ofa,  n.a;U.  l»S,b. 
Awmalo,  II.  1084,  a. 
Atopii«,ii.lia.b;il.MI«,b. 
A>pa  Luca.  389,  b. 
Aipacara,  U.  968,  b. 
Aspadana.  578,  b. 
Aiprd  Rmd,  488,  a. 
Atpclla,  719,  a. 
Aspem,  M9,  a. 
Atphallitei,  Lake,  U.  Ml,  a. 
Atplonla,  364,  b. 
Aiplik  11.  1338,  a. 
Atpliii  SCTthac.  tl.943,b. 
A>plttara,ii.  luoi.b. 
AMpra,  558,  b. 
Atpra  Spitia,  140,  a. 
Axpromtmte^  155,  b. 
JtprtmiMi.  II.  I^^8,a. 
Atpropotamo,  18,  b. 
A«»aceoi  or  AspasH,  1006, b. 
Aitam,  II.  I0«3,  a. 
Aueconla,  934,  b. 
.r^Ufwil,  II.  1042,b. 
Mtergia.  U.  669,  a  ;  II.  1283, 

Auiti,tW,\t. 
A»Uluiii,  11. 1317,a. 
>(uo,  244.a;  588,  b. 
Ajsorry,  934,  b. 
Auonu,  11.384,  a;  Il.9e6,b. 
/tuauaa.  II.  1064,a. 
Amus,  988,  b. 
Aau,  11. 18it,a. 
Aitaborat,  ■■>7.b :  U.  711,  a. 
Attacut,  9,  b ;  10^  b. 
Anale,  706,  b. 

Atupiu.  il.  S99.a ;  11. 4S9,  b. 
Attelephui,  613,  a. 
Attenbad,  689,  a. 
Afterlon,  301,  a. 
Aatcnula.  706,  b. 
,.to«,M7,b;  it.  188,a. 
Attlboo,  II.  2t7,a. 
Aulca.U.  ngo.b. 
Aalingl,  U.9l7,a. 
,.<«i»va,170,a;  lM,b. 
Attrabe,  UCa. 
.i<i<raiUM,U.917,b. 
J$tn,  M9,  a. 
Aurcfalaea,  3M,  b. 
Aunt,  797,  a. 
AttuHai,  290,  a «  U.  not,  a. 
Aiturlca,  170,  a. 
Aaturlcaoi.  II.  917,  b. 
Auy  ( Atheni),  259,  b 
Att jpalaea,  139,  b  ;  695,  a. 
Aiyluin  (Rome),  II. 770, b. 
At fn  Kattti, K9,b. 
Atagis,  llO.b. 
AtalanU,  624,  a. 
AUroth-Addar,  II.  530,  a. 
.4>tara,  II.  7ll,a. 
Aleca,  320,  b. 

AUOii,  SItt  Maria  dt,  253,  b. 
Atena.ill,  a. 
Atemak,  159,  a. 
Atcra,  II.  1076,  b. 
Aterno,  254,  >. 
Atemum,  11.  l2S3,a. 
AtMW,  ii.  1273,  a;  II.  1387,  b. 
AOfth,  IW,  a. 
Athamanei,  65,  a. 
Alhanagla,  II.  32,  a. 
VOUII. 


Athena,  726,  a. 

Athrnne  Diadpi,  872,  b. 
Athenaeum,  192,  h. 
Athmt,  29'S,  a. 
Alhcsli,  Ii.  1275,  a. 
yf/Aai,  11. 1126,  a. 
Athii,  II.  107(>,  a. 
AchmonuRi,  326,  b. 
Allirlbll,  39,  b. 
Athrlblte  Nome,  39,  b. 
Athrulla,  II.  383,  b. 
Alhymia,  II.  386,  b. 
Athyto.  158,  b. 
AtlTlaoa,  347,a. 
A  Una,  II.  310,  a. 
Athia.ZW.a;  II.  SIO,  a. 
Alias.  Hig/i,  317,  b. 
Atlas,  Island  ot,  314,  a. 
Atlas,  Lrsxcr,  318,  a. 
Atkis,  Major,  319,  a. 
Atlas.  MiMU,  318,  a. 
Atlas.  Minor,  319,  a. 
AlUl,  il.  1053.  b. 
Atrax,  il.  11711,  a. 
Atrtchi,  3l'j,  b. 
Alrrli.  Ilur,,  a;  11.299, a;  11. 

9ai,  II. 
AM,  26,  b.:  II.  £38,  b:  II. 

131)7,  a. 
Atrieb.  810,  a. 
AtrwaUi,  3,  b. 
.ttu  Vlcui,33l,b. 
Attacum,  981,  a. 
AttaU«,Sll,b. 
Attanae,  181,  b. 
Attea,  53,  a. 
Attcne  Reglo,  331,  b. 
Attcra,  or  Attoba,  60,  b. 
Attldlum.  il.  1317,  b. 
AUizio,  336,  a. 
AUOk,  il.  641,  a. 
Atur,  il.  1308,  a. 
Aturet,  173,  a. 
Atunu,  170,  a, 
Atjrrai.  II.  1190,  a. 
Atxikalo,  1006,  b. 
Avanfon,  349,  a. 
ATarenI,  11.  915,  b;  11.916, a. 
^rarnw,  11.689,  a. 
A»art,  191,  b. 
Aottur^  S-'il,  b. 
Aaiar,  II.  977,  b. 
AucA,  338,  a ;  344,  a;  389,  a. 
Auchanilli,  361,  a. 
Aucui,  II.  3,  b. 
Aude,  393,  a. 
Audela,li.  1076,  a. 
Atidieme,  1004,  a. 
Audum,  336,  b. 
Audua.  11.  AH,  a. 
ATela,ll.  I383,a;ll.ll8a,b. 
Aveiro,  II.  130,  b. 
Avetia,  8,  a. 
Avelta  FeaAiat  3,  a. 
Avelltno,  3,  a, 
Avmehft,  350,  b. 
Avendone,  II.  3,  b. 
Avenio,  977,  a, 
Aventta,  857,  a, 
Arentlne  (Rome),  II.  810,  a. 
Aueria,  II.  1076,  b. 
Auer^iert,  W»,  a. 
Ateynn,u.  860,  a. 
Aufldena,  »I3,  b :  II.  896,  a. 
Aufidl,  Pont,  Ii.  1293,  a. 
Auflna,  Ii.  1383,  b. 
Aufona,  S.  dc,  II.  1369,  b. 
AugHae,  33,  bs  ii.  303,  b. 
Augllae,  II.  378,  a. 
Aug,thur%,  340,  b. 
Atigtt,  339,  b  i  380,  h. 
Aufusta,  ii.  31 1,  a  ;  11.  989,  a. 
AugHxta,  Bay  if,  il.  13.33,  b. 
Augusta  Praetoria,  110,  a. 
A  ugu«ta  Rauraconim ,  380,b. 
Augutta    Taurlnomm,    ii. 

188,  a. 
Augutta   VagleODoruni,  II. 

188,  a;  II.  12.^3,  b. 
Auguitl  Fornix  (Rome),  II. 

794,  b. 
Auguttl,  Portui,  870,  b. 
Augiutl,  Solarium  (Rone), 

11. 8)7,  b. 
Augusti,  Templum(Rome), 

II.  IM»,  b. 
Auguttobrlga,  ii.  1289,  K 


Auguito.phraleiuU,  651.  a. 
Augiistui,  Palaceof  (Rome), 

11.  805,  a. 
-Augutturi,  310,  b. 
Anirlah,  337,  b. 
Avintittiw.  11.  1388,  a. 
Avigmm,  Sau.b;  977,  a. 
AriTa,  II.  459,  b. 
AHJUak.  338,  a. 
Aulad  Nairn,  II.  676,  b. 
Amlad  Slimam.  il.  676,  b. 
Aulan  TaeD,  383,  a. 
Auldby,  IL  950,  b  :  II.  6«7.  a. 
Aulon,  193,  a;  331,  b:  709, 

b  I  II.  921,  b. 
Aulon,  342,  b 
.4l«ttk,  Ii.  903,  b. 
Apoca,  II.  16,  a. 
^eoto,9,a. 

Avola,  Ftime  di,  U.  986,  •. 
Avon,  337,  b. 
Aups,  87,  b. 
Avrttncket,  7,  a. 
Avranckm,  7,  a. 
Auray,  1057,  a. 
Aurea  Domus  (Rome),  II. 

806,  a. 
Aureae  Ctaertooed,  Prom., 

11. 46,  b. 
AurtUU.  11.  1238,  b. 
Aurrlia,  Porta  (Rome),  II. 

758  b;  ll.7«l,a. 
Aurelll,  Forum,  Ii.  1296,  a. 
Aurellum, Tribunal  (Rome), 

il.  788,  a. 
Aurellug,  Pom  (Rome),  II. 

850,  a. 
Aurellus,      Arch     of     M., 

(Rome),  11.840,  a. 
Aureoll,  Pom,  II.  1287,  b. 
Aureus,  Mons,  691,  a. 
Auhbeau,  1 001.  a. 
AuTignu,  II.  717,  b. 
Avn-Kiutn,  342,  b. 
Auu,  344,  b. 
i<wa,  lll,b:  lLm«,a. 
Ausancalio,  11.  3.  b 
AuidUtat,  II.  278,  a. 
Aiucl,  173,  a. 
Auier,  8.t7,  a. 
Autera,  11.  873,  a. 
Austria,  II.  447,  a;  II. 941, a. 
Aufuril,  344.  b. 
Auieri.  11.  16,  a. 
AutoUU,  346,  b. 
Autnmala,  ii.  277,  a. 
AutrHo,  34 ' ,  b. 
Aittun,  400,  b. 
Atatrgne,  228,  b. 
Avui,  9?3,  a. 
AutraUk,  Ii.  606.  b. 
Awracta,  II  943.  b. 
AuxacUil,  11.  943,  b. 
Auxrrrt,  346,  b;  416,  a. 
Aualmum,  U.  6M,  b;  a  1301, 

b. 
Avterit,  II.  993,  a. 
Axeiiut,  18,  b. 
Axlui,  II.  213,  a;  U.  1173,  x 
Arttm.  347,  b. 
Axui,  7u9,  b. 
Aiux,  3.M,  b. 
Axyha,  733,  b. 
Ayamonse.  H54,  b. 
y<yaa.  11.  474,  b;  11.681,  b. 
Ayat  Kola,  31,  a. 
Ayasaluk.  837,  b. 
Ayask.  II.  046,  a. 
Argaxlic,  839  a. 
Ayguat-Src,  169,  b, 
AyodhtTa,  ii.  '<0,  a. 
Azad,  il.  863,  b. 
Azak-dmtx-i,  Ii.  144,  b. 
Alaii,  il.Ml,a. 
AzanI,  463,  b. 
Axtlbnrg,  II.  969,  b. 
Aienia,  331,  a. 
Azerbaijan,  320,  a. 
Aietlum,  167,  a. 
Azila.  il.  1338,  h, 
AtiUarel,  3IU,  a. 
Atto,  23.  b. 
Alllla,  744,  b. 
Aamon,  Ii.  939,  b  . 
Aiorus,  II.  1)70,  a 
AxotuB,  17,  a. 
Axttv,  Sea  <tf,  II.  144,  b. 


Axuaga,  194,  a. 

Ai.umis,  982,  a. 
Azutk,9S\.  b 
/lulXa,  II.  1338,  b. 


Baalbec,  998,  b;  1034,  b ;  II. 

1076,  b. 
Bnara,  399,  a. 
Bttba,  tl.  1.^3,  a. 
Baha.Cape.  1030,  a;  II.  662,a. 
Baba  Dofk,  4S3,  b. 
Asia  Kelam,  355,  b. 
Babel,  3.^5,  h. 
^airJ,  460,  b. 
Bab-tl-Mandeb,  C,  175,  b. 
Bab.el  Mandeb,  G.  nf,  176,  b. 
Bab^l-Mttmdtb,  SlraOt  nf, 

Ii.  934,  b. 
Bab-el.  Melook,  11.  1142,  a. 
AiiAoW.  360,  a. 
ILibras,  3.M,  b. 
Aita;.  ii.  299,  a. 
JUibt/ln.  7n2,  a, 
lliibvlon,  40,  b. 
Balijtac'c,  366,  b. 
Racasia,  ii.  1,  b. 
Bacatae,  ii.  278,  a. 
BacTanae,    ii.   1288,  as    11, 

12«jii,  b. 
Baccanas,  122,  a. 
Baecano,  122,  a  ;  363,  b ;  896, 

b;  ii.  I2!.6,  b. 
BacckigUome,  U.  1114,  b  ;  11. 

127S,  a. 
Ranlo,  384,  a. 
Bactaialla,  560,  b. 
Bactalalle,  II.  1076,  a. 
Bacuatae,  11.  299,  a. 
Baauxo,  169,  a. 
Bada,  IL  337,  a. 
Badaca,  3b3,  b. 
Badajot,  367,  a. 
Badakkskan,  364,  •;  U.  1257, 

a. 
Badara,  380,  a. 
Bada>ero,  981,  a. 
Badelona,  368,  b.  t  II.  1  IS,  bi 
Baden-Baden,  168,  a. 
Bauesat,  5.  Jttan  de  tat, 

561.  a. 
Rmlila,  451,a. 
Baebiana,  11.  1296,  a. 
BaecollcuB,  M.,  734,  a. 
liaecula,  344,  b. 
Baadyea,  933,  a. 
Baena,  II.  1075,  b. 
Annul.  Ii.  376,  b. 
Bartana,  310,  a ;  II.  47,  *. 
Baeterrac,  II.  1320,  a. 
Baetia,  368,  a. 
Baetulo,  Ii.  I  IS,  b. 
Baeturla.  S83,  a. 
Baeta,  384,  b. 
AUTft,  11.  548,  a. 
Bqffl.  Late  qf,  1049,  b ;  U. 

144,  a. 
Biigb,  730,  a. 
Ai|»,Aiyi!/'.ll.  1337,b. 
Bit/lo.  II.  58M,  b. 
Bagacum,  Ii.  430,  a. 
Jiagiiria,  tTimne  di,  11. 986,  a. 
Baget,  II.  1,  b. 
Bagkdad,  ii.  303,  b. 
Saghras,  11.  515,  a. 
Bagienna.  340,  b. 
Bagienni,  ii.  1253,  b. 
Bagitonni,  U.  I15:<,b. 
&Wiui,il.  1021.  b. 
Bagnara,  491,  b. 
Bagneau,  il.  1037,  a. 
BtinireM-de-Bigorre,  168,  b. 
BagTtid'Abano,  162,  b, 
B^pfidi  Ferrata,  17U,  a. 
Bagni  di  GroUa,  169,  a. 
Bagnidel  Sauo,  I6'<,  a. 
Bagni  dl  Serpa,  Ii.  1 397,  a. 
B<ini  di  Slitliano,  1 68,  a. 
Atfao,  Civita  di,  Ii.  1283,  a. 
Bagrada,  521.  a;  il.  578,  b. 
Bagradaa,68,ai  318, a;  370,  b. 
Bagrat,  IL  106,  b :  IU75,  b. 
Bakbeyt,  459,  a ;  II.  67,  b. 
Bakioiuia,  11. 330,  a. 
Pakr-rl-Abtad,  IL  429,  b. 
Bakr-el-Airek,  641,  b;    il. 

39.%ai  il.  429.  h. 
4   R 
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Bakr-rt-H^ek,  II.  SI9,  b; 

>|.  887,  b. 
Bahr.rt-Tabar1ek,i\.\\^,h. 
£akrnn.3-U,h. 
SaiH-eim,  I03J,  b. 
Hahrtin,  OvV  ttf,  t2\,  b; 

!^.9,  >. 
Rija-  «1.  >>• 
BaiocaMn,  318,  b. 
Btfjore,  384,  n. 
Baiu,  II.  IIM,  a. 
Satliut,  il.  1 17,  a. 
Baililda.  Wi,  b. 
Hau,  383,  a. 

Tto^Arr  or  BakH.  II.  3t»,  a. 
BakkUgan,  7.17,  b. 
BaiMari.  e>7,  a. 
Bakktyarl,  il.,  U.  M9,  a. 
Aiiir,  171,«. 
Bnkou,  M,  a. 
Bakoua,  11.  .S.V),  b. 
B'llantT,  11.  3-i,  a :  II.  473.  a. 
B'lltSlara.  U.M.S,  !>;  11.  lOM, 

a:  II.  HID.  a. 
Balamomt.  let,  a. 
Bilamul,  6.U.  a. 
Briliinrae,  II.  1075,  a,  b. 
Bitlarui,  Portut,  4ol,  b. 
BalaUMiil,  89l,b. 
Baibi,   Cnrpu  (Roow),  11. 

834.  b. 
Balbl,  11><atrum   (Rome), 

II.  834,  a. 
Balhura.  tKi.  a. 
Balbiis,  Theatre  of  (Rome), 

II.  819,  a. 
BaUcnau,  U.  1082,  a. 
JUIU.  IL  m-\  a. 
BtUeso,  37&,  a* 
Balrtium,  474,  b ;  U.  IJ94,  a. 
Bttlikttri,  4e»,  b :  II.  36»,  a , 

II.  1106,  b. 
Balkan,  1033,  a. 
jBnAtlk.  364,  a, 
Balkix,  740,  a. 
BaUathan  roint,  ti.  61),  a. 
BaUueieant;  il.  M7,  b. 
Balunum,  983,  b. 

Balu,  ii.  3211,  a. 
BaMn.  Ml,  b. 
Battatiman,  424,  a. 
BiltU,  l,b:  38(1,  b. 
Ai/tfe,  37S,  b;  641,  b;   II. 

920.  a. 
Baltic  Sta.  IL  In4«,  b. 

Ballittan,  II.  41,  b. 
Baluchttlttn,  IH4,  a. 
Balyra,  11.341,  b;  IL  343,  a. 
Bambrrg,  II.  2»7,  a. 
Bambola.  403.  b. 
Bamburg,  3H4,  b. 
Bamtan,  ii.  593,  a. 
^a.  199,  b. 
Banadm,  Ii.  541,  a. 
Amc<,  3H3  a. 
Bandrl  d'Agoa,  iVi,  a. 
Banna,  il.  Ts-M,  b. 
Bangalore.  310,  a ;  1070,  a. 
Bangor,  437.  a. 
Bangpa-Kung,  II.  1003,  b. 
Dmi  r«li<r.  355,  b. 
Aiatei.  373,  b;  II.  519,  b: 

II. 540, a:  II  1075,  b. 
Banllxa,  300,  b. 
Baniiibae,  ii.  399.  a. 
Baniurl,  II.  398,  b. 
Banitos,  579.  b. 
.Aofinor  de  Bande,  934,  a. 
Bannot  de  Bande  or  Orenee, 

16».  h. 
Banotat,  344,  b. 
i?allOf  de  Molgat,  984,  a. 
BaKM,  il.  IIX.V,  h. 
Bamittor,  419,  b. 
Batumi.  11. 483,  h. 
Bantu,  167,  a  :  IL  310,  a. 
Bamlry  Bay  Jirfirr.  II.  16,  b. 
Banturarll,  II.  399,  a. 
Aon/,  II,  310,  a. 
Banxl,  Sto  Maria  dl,  376,  b. 
Baptaiu,  369.  b ;  488,  a. 
Baplana  or  Batana,  369,  b. 
Baracci.  II.  1093,  b 
Barada,   II.    1071,   b;     II. 

1076,  b. 
Barameda,  SI.  Luear  de,  II. 

1107,  a.  I 


INDEX. 


Barbara,    Cape  9t  SI.,  H. 
878,  a. 

Sariar^fa.11.  912,  b. 

Bar  banana,  347,  a. 

Barbariclnl,  II.  913.  b. 

Barbarluiu,  il.  1076,  a. 

Barbara,  Monle.  980,  a. 

Barbair,  388,  b. 

Barbmtane.  3»8,  b. 

Barbeuila,  377,  a. 

Barbilta,  88  i,  a. 

Barca,  378,  a. 

Barcetuna,  378,  b. 

Bardno,  II.  115,  b. 

Bardarium,  353,  b. 

Bimlet>fau.\l.  119,  b. 

Harderate.  11.  I88,a. 

Bardrwtk.W.  119.  b. 

Bardiah,  Part,  il.  584,  b. 

BardOM.  368,  b. 

Bar4)ota,  II.  1113.  b. 

Border  f,  808,  a. 

Bardulum,  167,  a. 

Bardjall.  501,  a. 

Bard)  etae,  502,  a. 

Barege,  il.  687,  b. 

BarAa.  U.  634,  a. 

Bargent.  U.  699,  a. 

Bargus,ll.  1 190,  a. 

Bargylipticul.  SInui,  519,  b. 

Son.  379,  b;  il.  IZM.a. 

Bariauo,  ii.  1387,  b. 

Barin,  IL  950,  b. 

Barium.  16T,  a  ;  11.  1394,  a. 

Bartak,  Oetert  ttf.  U- 177,  a. 

Barkal,  58,  b. 

Barleita,  167,  a. 

Bama,  386,  b. 

Baroack,  866,  a. 

Barpana,  857,  b. 

Barrameda,  S.  Lttear  de,  IL 
473.  a. 

Barrr,  799,  a. 

Barrow,  II.  16,  a. 

Barilla.  410,  b. 

Bartan-Su,  or  BaHbu,  IL 
553,  b. 

Barlolomeo,  Flmmc  dl  S., 
706, b;  Ii  986, a. 

Barjrgaia.  366,  a ;  II.  47,  a: 
11.49,  bs  Ii.  355,  a;  ii. 
1048.  a. 

Bar)gMxenui,  S.,  il.  46,  b; 
IL  484.  a. 

Bat-Aua.  II.  6T8,  a. 

Baaanarae,  ii.  4T,  a. 
Baeel  or  Bilt,  380,  b. 
Batelice.  II.  376,  b. 

Baihan-havotb-Jair,  380,  b. 
Bathkele,  348,  a. 
Basiege.  366,  b. 
Batinao,  965.  b  ;   II.  309,  b. 
Basllla,  I.  b. 

Basilica  (Rome),  II.  787,  b. 
Bmilicala.  Ii  106,  b. 
Baiilii.  193.  b. 
Ba^iluxxo,  51,  b. 
/taiA-,  II.  IU90,b. 
Basitim,  97,  b. 
BasU.  ii.  718.  b. 
Batlfun,  II.  910,  b. 
Basqua,\i   1359,  b. 
Batrak,  904,  b. 
Baiaachltae.  Ii.  378,  a. 
Baiiai-,  Il..-i96,b. 
Bauano,  Laghetto,  or  L<ifO 

rfi,  897,  b;  Ii.  iS.«,a. 
Baeirtn,  IL  47.  a ;  Ii.  1003,  a. 
Batii%  if  Arcackon,  416,  b 
Baila.  474,  b. 
Basteniae,  II.  917,  a. 
Battide.  yieUle,  La,  il.  13.  a. 
BaUe,  417,  b. 
BaUnaea,    U.   532.   a;    il. 

1076,  b. 
Batanaei,  181,  a. 
BaUnkurg,  881.  b. 
Balk,  169,  b;  387,  b  i  441,  a. 
Bathoa,  191,  b. 
Batk^,  II.  98,  a. 
Bathrnlai,  11.  Il90,a. 
Bathynut,  381.  b. 
Bathyl,  II.  658,  b;  il.  1146, 

Bui.  II.  47,  a. 
Batia  or  Vatia,  6,  b. 
UaUae,833,a. 


BaltaoK-Su,  II.  1108,  b. 

B.-itnae,  737,  a. 

Bainek,  399,  b. 

Batn-et-Bakarak,  S91,  b. 

Batoia,  383,  a. 

Balo,  4.90,  a. 

Haltum,  425,  b. 

BaUa,  11.  315.  a. 

Batulum.  ii.  897,  a. 

Baium  Klumen,  450,  a. 

Bavai,  IL  430,  a. 

Bavaria,  IL  447,  a. 

Bawam,  353.  b  :  368,  b. 

BaulMl.  Ii.  I27H,  b. 

Baume$-lee-Soma,  U.  206, 
a. 

Bauota,  474,  b. 

Baurom,  773,  b. 

Bauaketm,  Ii.  I0S4,  a. 

Aiya<.373,b. 

Bayrut,  341,  a;  172,  b  t  ii. 
173,  a. 

B^ak,  il.  1251,  a. 

Bi^lften,  367,  a. 

Bmona,  535,  a;  934,  bill. 
1313,  b:  iLI3u8.a. 

Bagonnr,  949,  a ;  il.  115,  a. 

Baxat,  697,  a* 

Sazi/»oJk,ll.  988,a. 

B'-an-CoMtle,  376,  a. 

Bfam,  o9u,  a. 

Braucairt,  ii.  1386,  a. 

BeatoK.iU  13G9,b. 

iSmiiMA,  341,  a;  470, b. 

&Arit,  434,  a. 

Brblui,  748,  a. 

Brc  de  Sorndom,  U.  1336,  a. 

^Brcrn/,  25a,ai  il.  IS10,a. 

Beetrta,  403,  a. 

BwhirM.il  658,  b. 

Bectileth,  3G9,  b. 

Bedalum,  U.  448,  a. 
Beder,  210,  a. 
BedeiU.ii,  13l7,b. 

Bedouin,  Cape,  |59,  a. 
Bedo^,S.  Maria  de,a.VI), 

a. 
Beds.  571,  a. 

HedKlinJak,  il.  454,  a. 

Bedunla,  3.90,  b. 

BcdtinmaM,  349,  b. 
Beelx.  399,  b. 

Beg  Basar.  il.  Il6,b. 

Bf>gacum,  353,  b. 

&xn-  i<e  /a  Miel,  ii.  330, 

a. 
a-|;V,  Ii.  .998,  b. 
Begkoa.  434,  b. 
Bektatmi.  369,  b. 
/'r*ii(,  1  lOU,  b. 
£n'  jikfjirr.  U.  65,  b. 
&:/<i.  11.320, a;  II. 559, b. 
Beiild,  400,  a^ 

Bc^  rff  la  Fronlera,  J9.9,  b. 
»»<«■.  113,  b;  11.1080,  a. 
Beilo,  II.  32,  a. 
Arra,   .S.    >'<■»»•(    «,    Ii. 

1381, a. 
Briram-Dere,  U.  514,  b. 
Bflrul,  394,  b. 
AmAf.  ii.  384.  b. 
Heitdajan,  396,  b. 
Bett-el-Maa.  753,  a. 
Beil-el-Moie,  7.93,  a. 
Beil-Jrbrin,  397,  b;  978,b ; 

II.  27:1,  b. 
Bril-IIJaK,  399,  b. 
finVni,  396.  b. 
Bn'rtr,  396,  a. 
Britlakrrm,  397,  a. 
Bfil-Settif,  Ii.  433,  a. 
Beil-Safa.  U.  363,  b. 
Beit-'ur-et-Takta,    and   rf- 

f  oibi,  398.  a. 
Reknaek,  il.  50S,  a. 
Brlad-el-Arab.  174,  a. 
£r<5^,  ii.  599a,  . 
Ilelbina,  331,  a. 
Btlckile,  807,  b. 
Beled-el-Jerld,  316,  b. 
Bel*-rinn.  963,  b. 
Bflgeda,  9'<2,  a. 
Belgies,  II.  541,  a. 
BItrade,  II.  1006,  b. 
Brli  Keeir,\i.»ik,t. 
Bella,  807,  b. 
Bellas,  375,  a. 


Bead,  706.  b:  1105,  b;  ii. 

Sa,  bj  U.9«5,b. 
BeUdak,  401,  b. 
Belikat,  n«,  a. 
Brlikkt,Sn,i. 
B(ti»,Uli.*. 
Bellegarde,  ii.  6.96,  b. 
BelkMe.  U.  13<5.  b;     U. 

1311,  a. 
A^imrr,  381,  b. 
Belli,  .981,  b. 
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Bricnnoit,  42-*,  b. 
Biou.  430.  a 
Briuude,  4 12,  b. 
Britantiicum,     Mare,     U. 

4fi0.b. 
Bripain,  443. «. 
i?r7fiV»ca.  ii.  LTU.  a. 
Brivodtirurn.  3e^i,  b. 
Briitn.  940  li. 
Brixento.  940,  a. 
Brlxla,  il.  l.H7,b. 
Jlritia,  429,  b 
Bnz  cc,    or    nrendlcf,   U. 

BrocliUy  Hill,  \l  1046,*. 
Brodon.  444,  a. 
Broni,  li.  12H7,  b. 
BriimK.IW.  b;  ii.l380,b; 

ii.  1312.  a. 
i)'u»lfA/«ni.  II.  211,b. 
Brmiglam,*30  >. 
.Snwnu,  11.674.  b. 
Brucca,  Cntl'ir   a   Hare 

drila,  il.  IMS,  b. 
Brui-tieium,  97,a. 
Brucida,  11.36,  b. 
Brucla,  741, 1). 
Bnvn,».  1117,  b. 
Srmftk,<V.^ 
Bnignato,43tl,ti. 
Bruma.  1046,  a. 
BrwntUh,  444.  a. 
.Br«iil«lr<m,  429.  a 
Bruui    Praefe'<tii,    Domiu 

(Rome),  ii.  SM.a. 
Brultlaniu,         Campiu 

(Rome),  ii.  841. b. 
Brvxjano,  Capo  tfi,  641,  b; 

il.  1337,  b. 
Brjrchon,  il.  S69,a. 
Hryi'llce,  330,  a. 
Bryue,  11.  1190,  a. 
BryitaclM,  451, a. 
Bua.  384,  a. 
Huba.  ii    107>,b. 
Bubastlte  Nome,  S9,b. 
}lub.<lliii.  31,  b;  It.  434,*. 
Bubban.  4aO,b. 
Bubefak,\\.  ISii,*. 
Biibon,  46i,a 
Biibiila,  ad  Capita  (Rome), 

11.  SOI.b. 
Buc-.  91ft.b. 

Bticcia.  or  Biicclna,  3'>.3.b* 
Buccimi,\\.i\a  a;  li.l32U,b. 
Biicephiila,  IL  47.  b, 
Buchaetlum,  833,a. 
BudumMa,  l<Xli,a. 
Bucr.1,  II  986,  a. 
Budarb,  11.  Il«>,b. 
BudeUi  lioln  dri,  719.  a. 
BudrUi,  Itole  del,  11. 911,  b. 
Biidini,  il.917.a. 
Smdluln  or  Biidia,  383,  a. 
Biufla,  11.  as,  b. 
Budll,  11.  30l,b. 
BiKlorum,  II.  878,  b. 
Budrltt,  4.»,  b. 
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Budua,il.  KO.a. 
Bnduicii.  1 196,  a. 
BudmtiM,  IL  27H.  a. 
Biigei,  Laciit,  II.  Illi.b. 
Buhtan  Chiii,  .'MS,  a. 
Buhianclla't,i\fi,  b 
HuJeiyah.U.K)1,y>;  li.881,a. 
fiiuri.  416.  b. 
AuJaA-drrr*.  424,a. 
Huta'a,  11.  lOiH.b. 
Bukovtna,  713.  b. 
Bulantt,  il.  9li,  b. 
BuUur,  or  Burdur,  Lake  o<; 

230,  b. 

Ruiit.  11. 60»,  a. 
Bulla  Kegia.  il.  4U,  a. 
BuBtme,  16!,  a. 
Biiium,  934,  b. 
Ba/wudtm,  781.  a ;  II.64S,  b. 
Bumadui,!!.  1209,  a. 
BttmarboKU.  11.  9!6,  b. 
Ituntmrif.  427.  a. 
Rtatdtrtlk,  430,  a. 
AlM/dl.419,  b. 
Bim-pur,  983,  b. 
/fHoia  Bivoto,  il.  104,  b. 
y«iioiuiier«>,9IO,bi  I073,b; 

II.  l!93.b. 
Buphagium,  193,  a. 
Buphrai.  Ii.*4l,b. 
Rura.  14,  b. 

Buratcua,  13,  b;  457,1. 
Burblda,  934,  b. 
B  irdlgala,  170,  a. 
Burdur  or  Huldur,  131.  b. 
Hureika  Kalyrla,  ii.  686,  b. 
nuren.  ii.  t»i,  b. 
Aura.  li.  1237,  b. 
Burgh.  443.  b  ;  U.  690,  b  ; 

li.  12S6,  b. 
BurgJi  CaUU,  443,  b  ;  977,  b. 
BuTfll  an  tk€  Sandi.  361.  b. 
B*ir(!*  S<.  Peur,  442.  b. 
Alrf  Amum,  384,  b. 
Airfa(,68l,  a;  770,  a;  11. 

1»S2,  h. 
Burlia,  a.,  II.  670,  b. 
Burlol,  469,  b. 
Burmasaka,  701,  b. 
Burret,  934,  b. 
Burriiinit,  K07,  a ;  il.  964.  a. 
Burridava.  744,b. 
Burrtndu,  11.  677,  a. 
BurriuTn.  409,  b. 
Ilurrough  HiU,  ii.  1279,  a. 
Biiruda.  6H2,  a. 
BuitfiU,  li.  209.  b. 
liusae.  II.  301,  b. 
Biahathm,  607,  a. 
£iuir.  468,  b. 
Buiiri>,  39.  b. 
Buslrite  Nome,  39.  b. 
Biukurd,  UU.,  li.663,  a. 
Bauiere,  427.  a. 
Buiu  GaiUca,  Ad  (Rome), 

11.  815.  b. 
AWirm,  11.242.  a. 
Dulhrotunl,  H32,  b. 
Biithrotui,  450,  a. 
Bulo,  39,  b. 
Buliia,  748,  a. 
Butuntiitn,  1G7,  a. 
AuAin/aiH,  il.  1294,  a. 
Buxentum,  II.  208,  b. 
Buyati.  3.11.  b. 
Buientei,  ii.  278,  a. 
.Suzj,  il.414.a. 
Biarak,  424.  b. 
Bybiui,  II.  606,  a. 
HylUe,  il.  41.  b  ;  II.  943,  b. 
BylanUiim,657.ai  11.  Il90,a 
Byierea,  U.  658,  b. 


Cabaadene.il.  1050  b. 
Oibanet,  Villa  de,  8U7,  a, 
Cabamil,  11.  652.  b. 
Cabciri.  II.  901,  b. 
CabCDilena,  52l,a. 
Caba,  ii.  1083,  a. 
Cabc,,  Gulf  of,  11.  1081,  a. 
Caimal,  Im,  ii.  1286,  b. 
Cahma  Bubiat,  11.  H67,  a. 
(Viio  He  Palat.  li.  924,  a. 
Cabo  Quilala,  li.  UC9,  b. 
Caio  liUano,  II.  969,  b. 
Cobra,  867,  a. 


(•/7»r<-.  Col  dt,  980.  a 
Cubrgra,  374.  b  ;  II.  342.  b. 
itibiU.m.t,;  iLS.*!!,  a. 
CaltuI  Hivtr,  11.  652,  a ;  ii. 

h%,  b. 
Cit/juiistan,  \i.5'>2,  a. 

abyifti.  ii.  1190,  a. 
C'lCt-rct,  .Vj2,  a. 
C.icliagac    Scylliae.  11.  943, 

b. 
Caclialri,  ii.418.  K 
Cac/a,  il.  lOrtt.  a. 
Cacobae,  11.  47.  a- 
Cacus,  Cave  of  (Rome),  11. 

dill,  a;  11.  «17.  a. 
Cacyparls.  il.  986.  b. 
CaoTuin.  ii.  987,a. 
Cadiirr.  477,  b. 
Cadiz  or  Cadii,  923.  a. 
Cailiiiiit.  463,  b;  619,  a. 
Cdurci.  173.  a. 
Cadusil,  il.  302.  a. 
(Jaditii,  ii.  17.  b. 
CaecilU.  ii.  1075.  b. 
Caecilla  Metella.Maufloleum 

ofdlome).  11.821,  b. 
C.ncciliina.  IL  220.  a. 
Caetina,  857,  a. 
Caecinus.  450,  a. 
Caedicl.  .55.  a. 
Caedriu*.  ii.  911.  a. 
Caelia.   167,  a;  474.  bj  11. 

1294.  a. 
Caeiiao  Hill  (Home),  ii.  817, 

a. 
CaellrnoDlana,Forta(Rome), 

II.  7■^5,  b. 
Caelimontanl,Arcui(Rome;. 

li.  H51.a. 
Caena,  ii.  9«G.  b. 
Carndar,  92i,  b. 
Ca'-non.  4G3.  a. 
Caenepolls.  ii.  II.'.  b. 
Caralca.  ii.  1190.  b. 
Cai-nici.  ii.llUO.  a. 
Ca.no.  705,  b. 
Caeiiys.  11.  7l'fi.  a. 
CaL-reUinus.  Amiiis.  466,  b. 
Ca>riti&  Amnis.  468.  b. 
CaerUircrock,  ii.  1332.  a. 
Cacrlfcn.  4W.  1). 
Caerlctm-vu-Vtk.  ii.  66.  b. 
Cafiiiarvon,  ii.  951,  a;    ii. 

971.  a. 
Caemarvonskirr,  ii.  491,  a. 
Caer  IC.-nf,  li.  1276,  a. 
Ca.'saila,  '125.  a ;  .W2.  a. 
Caesar,   Sulue  of  (Rome). 

7'.i3,  a. 
CaeMfaltguBta,  2.50,  a. 
Cacsarea,  919.  b. 
Caesanla  Panias,  il.  1076. b. 
Caesareia  Pbilippl.  ii.  540.  a. 
Caesanana.   ii.  210.    b;    ii. 

1 29.1.  a. 
Ca.iarij,  Horli  (Rome),  ii. 

811.  b. 
CafKaroinagn*,  341.  a. 
Catrsarum.  Nemus  (Rome), 

li.  Hll,b. 
Caesena,  ii.  1287,  a. 
Caesiuj.  89.  h. 

Caffa,i\.  1110,  a;  11.11.57,  b. 
Cafta,  510.  a. 

Cagli,\\.  1301.  a;  ii.  13l7,b. 
latliari,  513,  b. 
Cahors,  461.  a ;  517,  a:  780,  a. 
Caianum  ( Rome),  iL  844,  b. 
Ctifaxio,  476.  b. 
Ciijazzo,  il.  S96,  b. 
Caiitor,  442,  b;  488,  b;  11. 

1276.  a. 
Cuilkness.  687,  a. 
t'otahrcila.  ii.  9-V.i.  b, 
Calabria,  li.206,  b. 
Ciilahna  Citra,  447,  a. 
Calabria  Ultra,  447.  a. 
Calachene,  606.  b. 
CalacU.  ii.  986,  b. 
Caladiinom,  934,  a. 
Calao  Ctrias,  ii.  46,  b. 
Calagum,  400.  h. 
CalagurriB.  3^*4.  a  :  469.  a. 
Citlahorra,  394.  a;   469,  a: 

475,  b. 
Calais,  Pas dc,0\6.\>, 
(.:aliimap,  ii.  3l6,  b. 


C 
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Calamyda.  706,  b. 
Calandro.  8.  b  ;  ii.  209.  h. 
(  alantaiazor,  iu  1^:24,  l»- 
CaLis  Lintneimas,  IV*,  a. 
CaUtama,  ii.  210,a. 
Calatabrllotia,  ii.986,b:  ii. 

1231.  a. 
Calatqfimu  ii.  948.  a- 
Calatia,  ii.  l<96,b:  O.  VSf.  b. 
CaJalrara,  ii.219J>;  ii.|-j4a.b. 
Calbu,  519.  a;  li.  53.  a. 
Caloiia.  il.  465.  a. 
Calcutta,  9Ji.l>;  11.  47. a. 
Caldai  d^l  Bey,  16S.b;  9a4.b. 
Co^ilriaa,  934.a;  ii.l*k3.a. 
Caidtlas,  Castra  dr.  SM.  a. 
O'Idrt  de  UalasMa,  16a.  b. 
CaldiHlren,*»^,it, 
Caldo,  Bio.  934.  a. 
Calela,  167.  a. 
Calcm.  ii.  220.  b. 
Calem,  .\d,  ii.  1301,  a. 
Ciilrntum.  .5^3.  a. 
Calea.  ii.  1302,  b. 
Caii-tes.  2I>4,  b. 
Ca/ia6n'a.  ii.  461,b. 
Caiicat,  698,  a. 
Calii^iiia,  Bridge  of  (Roinr), 

ii.  iW5, b. 
CalinafHstnam,  4<'0.  b;  972,  b. 
CaliumMttana,  ii.  47,  a. 
Caliodat-a,  il.  384.  a. 
CailDKa.',  972.  b;  it,  47,  a. 
Calinfiajtatain,  750,  b. 
Caiitii,  10(3.  b. 
('^Ilen»es  Knianici.  .^8:^a- 
Callea,  ii.  13U1,  a;  li.  Ul7. 

b. 
CaIleTa,3K7.b. 
Callera  Atuebatam,  330,  a  ; 

442,  a. 
Callia,  193.  a. 
CoUoB.  ii.  162,  b. 
Calliaru»,  ii.  202,  b. 
Callicol'.n>-.  II.  Ii»4,b. 
Callicuia,  Hods,  II6.a. 
Oilirne,  il   49,  b. 
Caiiifar.  ii.  896,  b. 
CalUea.  *»\\>. 
Ciiligicum.  il.  46,  b. 
Callmufa.  73",  a. 
C^iilipari,  4.'i0.  b. 
Callipcuce.  it.  174.  a. 
railipolts,  474.b:  ii.  1190,  a. 
Callipus,  ii.  220.a 
Caliirrboe.      Fouotaia     o^ 

(Athens),  292,  a. 
Calliutn,  67,  a. 
Calmez.  Cape,  ^7,  b. 
Calanato,  1103.  a. 
Cabal,  ii.68X,b. 
Calor,  1072, a;  ii.  209, b. 
CaJvre,  483,  a;    lUt2,ai  ii. 

209.11. 
Calorem,  Ad,  ii.  210,  b ;  li- 

1296.  a. 
Cii/(ib>r;K,  11.  1232.  b. 
Calvados,  ii.  173,  a. 
Clin,  479.  b;  li.  13.TJ.  b. 
Calvi,  Mottle,  ii.  12at;.  a. 
Cd/rxi,  4l<l.b. 
CaUui.  .■«2.a. 
Calydon,  67.  a. 
Calxaaitxa  de  MttstdigeM,   ii. 

964,  a. 
Omala,  260,  b. 
Camara,  706.  b. 
Camtiran,  651,  a. 
Camaraua,  486,  a. 
Caitiaraaa,  fhsnu  di,  1069» 

b  ;  II.  985,  b. 
Cumaric.!,  602,  b. 
<'aniarina  PaliM.  il.  9*^  a. 
Cainlndrtli'.  3'>9.  b. 
CouitMCtum.  '.t?4.  a. 
CainbaiidiiB.  Mi^ns,  3G9. 1,. 
Cambay,  iL  255  a. 
Cambey.  Gm{f  qf,  iU  46.  b  ; 

il.  47,  a:  ii.  484,a. 
Cambeck  Fait,  ii.  6S5,  a  ;  u. 

li.'li.b. 
Caii'bo.  4S8.  a. 
CaialjoJ.i,  ii.  10O2,  b. 
Cautliuricum,  488.  b. 
Camiiai,  11.  421,  a. 
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Cttmbrnp,  4>t6, «. 

Cambyies,  8M.  A. 
Cuinbviii,  60,  b. 
Citmeloboccl,  •'S2I,«. 
CamrloduDUlOt  442,  a. 
Camenarum     Lucus     and 

Ardn    of     (Rome),    ii. 

830,  a. 
Cameno,  II.  947,  b. 
Citmerim).  489,  a. 
CamerlDum,  lU  1317.  b. 
Camicui,  79,  b;  U.  988,  b; 

ii.986,b 
Camnw,  5.  Mattim  de.  It 

l-iM,  b. 
Camiru«,iL713.bw 
Ciimmaome,  &<  7,  b. 
Campan,  497,  h. 
CampauelUt,  PuttladeUa,li. 

3A9,  b;  il.il4.b. 
Companus,  Pont,  il.  1290,  a. 
Cartipo  rli  AnnibiiU^  92,  a. 
Campo  tt/  Giupc,  U.  .W8,  b. 
Campo  ilaj/or,  \\.  !>20.  a, 
Campo,  S.  Maria   del,  II. 

8»(i.  a. 
Canpoot/a.ll   1161,  a. 
Campiia      de      MariantcU, 

169,  b. 
Campiu  Maior  (Rome),  11. 

83»,a. 
Campua  MartlaHa  (Rome), 

II.  Hl>i,a. 
Canipui  Martina    (Rome). 

ii.  I<31,H'.  II.  H34.b. 
Campus  Minor  (  Home),  il. 

83S,a. 
Campyius,  18,  b;  64,  a. 
i'aroudolaitum,  .^7I,  a. 
Camulodunum,  645,  b. 
Canaan,  It.  516,  a. 
Cannek.  5l.\a. 
Canat  Blimco,  26,  b. 
Canale  dtl  Cr/alo,  474,  a. 
Caiialn,  II.  i»3,  a. 
Canalicura,  II.    IN),  b;   II. 

Canarid,  906.  b. 
Canarift.  314.  a. 
Cunailt,  9X3,  b. 
Canntha,  il.  I(y76,  b. 
Canca,  499,  b. 
Canche,  44J,  b. 
Candanuro,  ii.  7.b. 
Caiidavia,  Ii.  36,  b. 
Cantiia,  703,  a. 
Cane,  472,  a. 
Cmielale.  69l,b. 
Caiientelus,  il.  903,  b. 
Conet,  725,  b. 
Cani,  465,  a. 
<^ann«e,  167,  a. 
Canme,  499,  b. 
Canne,  Fiume  iette,  U.  965, 

b. 
Camnei,  1091.  a. 
Cameie,  il.  870,  a. 
Caim4-to,  385,  a. 
Canobut,  39,  a. 
Caiiopic  arm   of  tb«   Nile, 

ii.  433,  b. 
Caiiopic  Canal   (Nile),   Ii. 

434.  a. 
Catma,  503,  a;  ii.  1294.  a. 
Canta-wr.  OCfanus,  314,  a. 
Canlabria.  394,  b. 
Cnntae,  Wi,  b. 
CoRtofiw,  6.a. 
Caiiunua,  70.\  b. 
Catuara,  12,  »  ;  ii.  1908.  a. 
Canlara,  F.\i.  g8.\  b. 
Cantaro.  I  inO,  a  j  ii.  986,  a. 
Canterturg,  442.  a. 
Canllil,  ii.  255,  a. 
Canthi,  S.,  Ii.  4li,  b. 
Cantluro      Promoiitoriuin, 

502,  b. 
Canture,  Hall  nj,    750,  a ; 

842,  b. 
Canutiuro,  167,  a;  ii.  12!)4,a. 
Capara,  ii.  l2H5,  b. 
Capara,  La*  Ventae  de,  il. 

1285,  b. 
Cap  Blaae,  198,  a. 
Capdenac.  ii.  1332.  a. 
Cape  Ouardttfui,  57,  b. 


Caprna,  Porta  (Rome),  11. 

755, «. 
Ca|>enui,  Sinus, 604,  a. 
CaphHri^Uft,  HM.  b. 
Cnphardanon,  396,  b. 
(*apnusa,  505,  b. 
Caphrae,i93,  a. 
Caphratls,  193,  a. 
C<i/>a/a,  ii.2l9,b;  U.86l,b 
Capissene,  505.  b. 
CapitanaU.  164,  b. 
Capltium   Ii.  987,  a. 
Capitol  (Kanml,  li.76l,  a. 
Capltoiias,  II.  1076,  b. 

Capltolium,  Vetus  (Rome), 

ii.  829,b. 
Caphxi,  .VIS,  b. 
Capo  deW  Alice,  mo,  b. 
Capo  delf  Ami,  447.  a. 
Capo  iCIUria,  ii.  7.1,  b. 
Capo  S.  Teodoro,  3.5,  l>. 
Capoceia    5.  Angela    di,  ii. 

Cti[)ori,  933,  a. 

Capoua.  556,  b;  ii.  1302,  b, 

Ciipoiia,    Sia    Maria     dt, 

510.  a. 
Cappadocicus,         Pootus, 

508,  a, 
Ca  >padox.  50)*,  a. 
Capradotto.  635,  b. 
Caprala,  .MI9.  a. 

Caprttfa,  8-i7.  b. 

Caprana,  374,  b ;     857,  b  ; 

906,  b. 
(^prarla.  Ai'dicula(IU>me), 

ii.  8.15,  a. 
Cnpra5ia,45|,a,  b. 
Capraslae,  II.  1295,  a. 
Capre^e  or  Caprae,  Paios 

<  Rome),  ii.  83.5,  a. 
Caprrra,  Iiola  di,  7i9,a ;  II. 

9li,b. 
Capri,  509,  a. 
Capri-Su,  886,  a. 
Caprv,  24 1,  b. 
Cdurua,  t89,a;   II.  I034,b; 

il.  1909,  a 
Cnpila.  il.  1290,  a. 
C^pilt  llubali.  744.b. 
Caput  Vadu,  67,  b ;  427,  b. 
Caput  Vadorim,  ii.  859,  b. 
CaraiaeM,  194,  a. 
Carabia.  ii.  3X4,  a. 
CaracHilne,Thcrmae(Rome), 

li.847,b. 
Caracca,  .525,  a, 
Carncena,  52£,b. 
Caracodn  Purtuf,  ii.  911,  a. 
Cornci/f/,  II.  219,b. 
Carae,  .'183,  a. 
Caralis,  11.91  i,b. 
Caraiis,  Prom.,  ii.  911,  b. 
Canilitanum     Prom.,      II. 

911,  b. 
Carambis,  406,  a ;  ii.  347,  a. 
Caranu»ca,5l.5,a. 
Caratae,  11.943,  a. 
Ciiravis,5'<l,b. 
CarlnMlar,A.  II3l,b; 
Carbilaii,  ii.  1190,*. 
Carbina,  474,  b. 
Carbon.  C,  336,  b ;  II.  454,*. 
Catbomw.  It.  916,  b. 
Carcaau,  ii.  I3«0,  l. 
Carcauome,  615,  b. 
Careeda,n.  1232,  b. 
Career  Mamettloiu  (Rome), 

Ii.  781,  a. 
Carchemish,  627,  a. 
Card,  il.  47.  a. 
Carclnm,  450.  b. 
Carconia,li.  54i,b. 
rarcuvium,  ii.  219,  b. 
Cardia,  il.  1190,  a. 
Cardona.  II.  1,  b;  il.  1260,  b. 
Cardua,  .182,  a. 
Carelae.  11.  1297,  b. 
Cart-n/nH,  708,  b. 
Carintam,  il.  2H3,  b. 
Carica,    S.     Giovanni     As, 

8X9. a;  II.  1303,  b. 
Caridia,  5 16,  a. 
CisrM-,  48l.b. 
Carfnae  ( Rome),  IL  832,  b, 
Cnrmna,  582, «. 
I'll.  Ml,  J/iin)«,U.9H7,b. 


Carinole,  f(93,a. 
(  arlnliiia.  52;;,  b, 
CarhMia,  11.  54l,a;  U.447,a. 
(-anpoui,  il.  283,  b;  II.  284,  b. 
Car:  us,  521,  a. 
Corixa,  .520,  a. 
Carllmrg,  999,  b. 
C.ir/i's/c,  ii.  2l5,a. 
Citrlopago,  or  Certobago,  ii. 

497,  b. 
Carlsburg,  167.  b. 
i'arUladI,  il.  855,  a. 
Carmana,  581,  a. 
t  armanaQa,  973,  b. 
Car  mania  Ueaena,  II.  365,  b ; 

il.  649.  a. 
CarmarUun.  775, a;  ii.  376,b. 
Carmel,  M.,  Il.606,a 
Carmentalia,  Porta  (Rome), 

llT5l,a. 
CarmoTio,  521,  b, 
Cam-al'Manaxil,  or  Cam- 

al-MattxO,  Ii.  357,  b:   il. 

3.'>8.b. 
Cama,  Carana,  or  Caraon 

Ii.  358,b. 
Carneates,  li.60i,b. 
Camiola,  Si.  447,a ;  It.  541,  a. 
Camion,  49,  a;  li.309,b. 
Carmore  Point,  106.5,  b  :  Ii. 

872,  a. 
CamUMtum,  II.  543,  IL 
Carnus,  113,  b. 
Caronia,  475,  a. 
Caronia,  Boicodi,  lG5l,b. 
CarDVigno.  474,  b ;  515,  b. 
Carpat,  ."123,  b. 
Caipasi.-i,  730,  a. 
Carpathian         Mountain*, 

S.3,b:tl,483,aiii.9l7.a: 

li.920,a. 
Carpclia,  520,  h. 
Carpeila,  Prom.,  il.  549,  b. 
Carpenlrat,  .^24,  b. 
Carpi,  ii.  917,  a. 
CarpianI,  il.  917,  a. 
Carpls,  11.  1338,  a. 
Carrea  Poteuila,  II.  IDA,  a. 
Carrawbnrgk,  il.  i2.'H".,  b. 
Carrickfrrgiu,  Ii.  1310,  b. 
t'arro.  77-1,  a. 
Cam,  526,  a. 
Carry,  11.  43,  a. 
Carseoll,  55,  a  ;  Ii.  1306,  b. 
Carsid.  11.  Iiia,bk 
CarcMs  Portua,  515,  b. 
Car»idaTa.744,b. 
Caruli.  536,  b;  527,  at  II. 

1:106,  b. 
Csrsuiap,ti.  1317,  a. 
Carta,  1 106,  a. 
Carta  la    Vitja,  or   Carta 

yieja,  NS4,  a  ;  II.  31,  b. 
Cartagma.  552.  b ;  II.  290,  a. 
Cartallas,  807,  a. 
Carleonii,  it  297,  b. 
Canliaea.  587,  a, 
Cartkagena,  11.  636.  a, 
Carthago  SpartarIa,  11. 636, 
Carthago  vetus,  il.  31 ,  b. 
CarmMos,  Ii.  320,a. 
Carporan,   U.    M6,    b|   II. 

1256,  b. 
Carura,  IL  47,  a. 
Carusa.  11.  547,  b. 
Carjae,  193,  a. 
Cary.tum,  ii.  188,  a. 
Caryitua,  873,  b. 
Cain   Mara,  or  Catamart, 

692,  a. 
Casaie  di  Canca.  il.  923,  a. 
Casale,  Torre  del  Piano  del, 

ii.  1124,  a. 
rvu<i/u«,  ii.  362,b. 
Casama,  ii.  i076,b. 
Ciitbm,  II.  1381,  a. 
Calhmir,  ii.  47,  b :  Ii.  60,  K 
iHsil  Muntei,  il.505, a. 
Casllinuin,  ii.  1302.  b. 
Casinum,  ii.  1303,  b. 
Caslotls.  37,a. 
Caaius,  37,a:  89,  b. 
Casmenae,  ii.  987,a. 
Casmunates,  11. 187,  b. 
Caspatjrus,  973,  a  |  ii.  50,  b. 
<'n«peira,  ^-'iS,  b. 
Caspeiraei,  II.  48,  a. 
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Casplae  Prlae,  90.  a. 
Oi<pMn&a,  559,b. 
Cspll,  ii.  303,  a. 
Casplria,  ii.  47,  b. 
Caspius,  572,  a. 
Cassael,  822,  b. 
Ciumru.  4G3,  a ;  il.  987,  a. 
Caurj.  561,b;  II.  337,  h. 
Cassibill,  403,  a  i  il.  986,  a. 
Cassli  Forum,   870,  b;    Ii. 

1396.  b;ii.  1297,  a. 
Cauioburf,  560,  b. 
Casslope,    669,    b;    671.  bt 

832,  b. 
Caitiotil,  IL  1076,  a. 
Corn's,  51.5,  bill.  1113,  b. 
Casaope,833,a. 
Caslabala,  507,  b. 
Casiamouni,  561,  a, 
Coitrggia,  630,  b  ;  ii.  40,  b  i 

Ii.  188.  a. 
CasUlfAuo.BH,^ 
Cn$tel  d'Auo,  or  Catteltae- 

no,  351.  b. 
(o./Wrff/r  010,644,  a. 
Oitlfl  di-ir  Uovo.  49.5,  b. 
Cattet  Franco.  908.  b. 
CaMtrl  Uui<lu.  il    1296,  a. 
Catteltlnoto,tU,h. 
Cattel-PiHan,  Sommel  de.  ii. 

1047,  a. 
Caitel  Rodrigo.  II.  56,  b. 
Otttel  Sardo,  iL  911,  a. 
Caelel  I'ecckio  Sateqno,  Ii. 

lOlH.  a. 
Cailcl  Iclere,  Mi,  b. 
Catieir  a  Mare.  il.  1033,  b^ 
aiit-Uana.   CrvUa,  891.  bs 

897.  b. 
CatteUo,  aui  di,  Ii.  1307,  h. 
Catlello  Tememu,  11.  1 157,  a. 
CattcUon  de  la  Plana,  il. 

964,  a. 
Cistellum  Heaaplonim.  il. 

337,1). 
Caelelnandari,  Ii.  1033,  b. 
(iU<<-Aun,389,b. 
Caalhanaea,  11.  1170,  b. 
Ci»(>«/Aiw,  930,a. 
Cattiglione    Bematdt,     Ii. 

1285,  b. 
Cattiglione,    JLago    di,    IL 

66s,  b. 
Coilile.  Oldand  A'rai,A25,a. 
Caslilet.lke.U.  1105,  b. 
Cattle  Acre,  442,  U 
Cattle  nftMe  Morea,  13,a. 
Cattle  Over.  672,  a. 
lattle  JUtii,g,Ut.b. 
Cattle-tteedt.  U.iti.t. 
CaeOtford,  U.  Ili3,b. 
Cotter,  793,  a. 
Castor  and  Pollux,  Temple 

of  (Rome).  IL  784,  a  i  Ii. 

834,  bi 
i^ittore,  6,  b. 
Caatra,il.36.b. 
Castra  (  Rome),  iL  839,  b. 
C.utra  Ci'riirlla,  II.  1:|:<H,  a, 
Castra  Hanniballs,  451, a. 
Castra  Nora.  744,  b 
Castra    Peregrlna  (Rome), 

IL8i8,a. 
Castra  Trajana,  744,  b. 
Cattratta.  ii.  1240,  b. 
Castrense,    Ampiiltheatnim 

(Rome),  U.  847,  a 
Catin,  61,  a;    tC4,  a;    ii. 

390,b:il.9i3,a;ll.  103.5,  b; 

ii.  1294.  a. 
Cnttrodela  Ventosa,  250,  a. 
Castro  del  Rio.  11.  71",  a. 
Catiro  GAieruufi  838,  a. 
Cattro  Reale,  tittme  di,  U. 

204,  a. 
Cattro,  Blode.  904,  a  ;  933,  b. 
Cattro  Zarvi.  il.  1042. a. 
Castrum  Minerrae,  474,  b. 
Castrum    Novum,    8;o,  b ; 

IL  628,  b;  U.  1396,  a:  il. 

I»  7.  a. 
Catinera,  938,  a. 
Castulo,  56l,a;  II.  491, b. 
Ciuunitillanl,  ii.  1317,  b. 
Casuentus,  ii.  209,  b.        ' 
Caiabathmiis  M  jor,  738,  a« 
Catabola,  li.  46.  Ii. 
4£  3 
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Cat>«i,  SSI.a. 
Cniatmtd,U.UK,lL. 
Cntamin.  hC,1,  a. 
Camnnln,  607,  b. 
Catirl,  11.542,  >. 
C>urrh>a«,  330,    b;    li. 

i3ll,>. 
Cathertnf,  C.  St..  669,  b. 
CatHine't    HouM  (Rome) 

II.  804,  b. 
Catobriga,  It.  220,a. 
Cnttaro.  670,  a. 
CatUrui,  74g,a. 
Catiiiiara.  II.  47,  a. 
Caltrick  BrMge.  909,  b. 
Calularia,    Porta    (Koma), 

ll.7.W.b. 
Catuli,  ForUcut  (Rome),  ti. 

Il04,b. 
Cnva  Caniait  499,  a. 
Catado,  427,  a. 
CavMlo,  R.,  93S,  a. 
CmailUm,  462,  a  ;  (77,  a. 
Cafaliitrr.  Painle,  XWi,  a. 
Cataliere.  li.  3H,  b. 
Carallo,  C,  S36,  b. 
Caucana,  II.  98.\  a. 
Catiama,  S7I,  a ;  t9I,  a ;  li. 

917,  b. 
CauchabenI,  181,  a, 
CaucI,  Il.l6,a. 
Caudebtc,  II.  ■i06,a. 
Caudlne  Forki,  II.  I9»l,  a. 
Catrri,  11.46,  t>i  li.ix.x. 
Cavionet,  3SI,b. 
Caulares,  &7-^,  a. 
C«uni,  II.  299,  a. 
Caunll,  SID,  a. 
Cauniii,  239.  b;  5l«,a. 
Carol/,  Iiola  del,  II.  911,  b. 
Cauf,  il.S2,a. 
Caiitennap,  4118,  b. 
CaiuMeqtu.  641,  b. 
('nutes  KHCchlar,  424,  a. 
Cnux,  Pagi  if,  II.  102,  a. 
CazaUii,  47<l,  h. 
Caxcca,  4'i2,  a. 
Caxhv,  476,  a. 
Cinlona.!>fa,f,  II,  491,  b. 
Cea.  290,  b. 
Ceba,  li.  Iffi,  a. 
rn-lllonlciiin,  li.  I2gs,  b. 
Ceclna,  464,  a  j  H.17,a. 
Cflcroplum  (Athens), 278, a. 
Cedonle,  744,  b. 
C/falo.  Cape.U.  1230,  b. 
CtfiUu,  .WX,  li. 
Cegbe,  464,  b :    469,  a  ;  11. 

r»4.  a. 
Celee,  II.  961,  a. 
CeliUriae  (Athena),  302,  b. 
Cria  Kova,  II.  879,  a. 
CeUdui,  933,  a. 
Crlano,  Logo  it,  917,  b. 
Celeieri,  11.307,  b. 
Celeia,  il.  448,  a. 
Celenae,  Aquae,  934,  h. 
Celenae,  or  Clleiiae,  Aquae, 

168,  b. 
Celenderit,  II.  1236,  a. 
Cflenna,  11.  897,  a. 
CelUml.  606,  b. 
<V/<a,  11.  46l,a. 
Cellar,  11.  236,b;  II.  1299,  b. 
Celsa,  11.32,  a. 
Cema.  Mont,  107,  b. 
Crmbaro,   or    CemilUo,    II. 

il.'i.b. 
Cemenellon,  110,  a. 
Cemenellum.  11.  18H,  a. 
Cemenflo,  110,  a. 
Ccnaeum,  871,  a, 
Cenchreae,  682,  b. 
Crvcrla,  II.  l-i7".,  I-. 
Ceneta,  II    127.'^,  b. 
Cenia,  Mont,  107,  b. 
Ontefimum,  «<(,  11.  1309,  a. 
Centobriga,  982,  a. 
Ontorbl.  9&9,  h  J  11.  987,  a. 
Centritel,  or  Centrltil,  2|0, 

b  :  II.  1209,  a. 
Cnuron,  985,  a ;  907,  b. 
Centum  Celiac,   870,  b  ;  II.  I 

ISJfi,  a. 
Centum  Puteae,  744,  b. 
Cenlumcellae,    870,    b  :    II. 
I2a«,  a. 


INDEX. 


Centarla,  69l,b. 
Centurlpa,  II.  987,  a. 
CmtHnpt,  61 ,  a. 
Cr/H-I.  Cape,  6W.  b. 
(■i|>h^iliie,  li.  VaO,  b. 
(  •ph.U.ie.  Prom.,  ii.  1080,  b. 
f.pliil.!,  332.  b. 
Cplial,!.  h«l,  b. 
CepliHluediuni.  il.  986,  b. 
Cephfiionia,  ^%1,  b. 
Cephldn,  326.  b. 
Cephi»li,  4ll.b. 
Cephissus,  2(H),  b  ;  323,  a. 
Cepi  Mltcsiornm,  422,  a. 
Celirano,  !II4,  a;  li.  1302,  b. 
Ccrtttto,    S.  {'•U'ltnba  4e,\i. 

I.  b. 
Cerameicut,  329,  a. 
Ceramaicus  (Athena),  299,  b; 

301,  b. 
Cerameicus.Outer  (  Athen>^, 

303.  a.  [11. 

Ceramic  Gate  (Athelli),262, 
Ceramie.  II.  237,  *. 
CeraaUt,  729,  a. 
CeraU,  322,  a. 
Ceraunilla,  167,  a. 
Cerax,  7.^6,  a. 
Cerbalui,  166,  b, 
Cerbani,  515,  a. 
Cerberlon,  422,  a. 
Cerbia,  730,  a. 
Cercemae,  Aquae,  164  b. 
Cercetlum,  M.,  II.  630,  U 
Cerclna,46i,  a;  ii.  IOn|,a. 
Cerclnltii.  Lalte,  ii.  1177,  b. 
Cerclnlum,  11,  1170^  a. 
Cerdagne,  .•»93,  a. 
Cerea,  7a9,  b. 
Cerec,  Temple  of  (Rome), 

II.  816,  b. 
CeretU,  628,  b. 
Cereiui,  il.  I,  b. 
Cerjenna,  In,  992,  b. 
Cerfenula,  II.  182,  a:  li.  1306, 

b. 
Cerladae,  32.9,  a. 
Cengnala,  167,  a ;  590,  b. 
Cer^o.  738,  a. 
CeritoOo,  32,  b. 
Cerilll,  451,  a. 
Cerine,  m3,  b. 
C^rlnthui,  872,  b. 
Cermalui  (Rome),  ii.  802,  b. 
Cerredo,  934,  b ;   il.  1329,  b. 
Cerreti).6b\,\>. 
Cenie,  744,  b, 
Cenut,  11.  1080,  a. 
Certlma,  582,  a. 
CerUi.  367,  b, 
Cervaro,    166,  b ;    (91,  a; 

916,  a. 
Cervera^  993,  b. 
Ceneiri,  466,  b. 
Cenla,  II.  92,  a. 
Cerrlnl,  691.  b. 
Ceiyceium,  414,  a. 
Cerynela,  14,  b. 
Cerfnia,  730,  a. 
Cerynitei.  13.  b  :  457,  a. 
Cenda,  197,  b. 
Cetami,  1000,  a;  il.  1317,  b. 
Ceiarteux,  .966,  b. 
Ceaarlm',  898,  a. 
Cetemt,  470,  b  i  il.  1187,  a. 
Ce^iero,  11.  1320,  a. 
C'lte,  li.  1288,  a. 
Ceitlui,  Pont  (Rome),  II. 

849,  b. 
Ceitria,  994,  a ;  832,  b. 
Ceatrus,  11.  938,  a. 
Cetaria,  11.  986,  b. 
Cetlum,  II.  448,  a. 
Celte,  408.  a  ;  iL  404,  a. 
Cettlna,  11.  697,  b. 
Ceva,  578,  b  ;  11,  188,  a, 
Cipetuut,  978,  b ;  ii.  94,  b  ; 

11.  494,  b. 
Crula,  8,  h. 
Cet/IOH,  99,  b  ;   11.  49,  b ;   ii 

719,  b;  II.  1091,  a. 
Ctaaalla,  il.  283,  a. 
Chaberli,  11.  46,  b. 
Oiabenit,  ii.  48,  a. 
Chabetiil.  992,  a. 
Chablones,39l,b. 
atatlai;  IL  396,  a. 


Chaboraa,  li.  333,  b. 
CkabUT,  13.9.  b. 
ChadLiui,  I1698,b. 
CluKkm,  IL  1012,  a. 
Chaedlni,  II.  927.  b. 
Chaenidea,  11.  917.  b. 
Chaeonoet«e,  972,  a. 
Chaeronela,  219,  b. 
r<- 1  .tap,  11.  3'<4,  a. 
Chai  Kitui,  678, & 
Cliailll,  400,  b. 
ChaiUt/,  479,  b. 
Chalach,  47.9,  a. 
Chahdrui,  II.  1073,  b. 
Chalaoum,  ii,  303,  a. 
ChaUstra,  ji.  384,  a. 
Chalcldice,  11,  1076,  a. 

Chalcidicum    (Rome),     H. 

791,  b. 
Chalcii,  e3,b:  67,  a ;  600,  b; 

833,  a ;  ii.  1076,  a. 
Chalcitii,  r70,  a;  ii.  47,  a. 
Chaldapl,  507,  b. 
Chaldalcui  Lacul,  362,  b. 
Chaldone,     Promontorlum, 

877,  a. 
ChaUb,  ii,  1076,  a. 
CluUla,  602,  a. 
Chalil-orasi,  463,  a. 
CluMedim,  596,  b. 
Ckalki,  997,  b, 
CkSloH-tur-Mame,  667,  a. 
CMlon-nr-Sadne,  462,  a; 

48.9,  a. 
Chal;bes,  IL  698,  b. 
Chalrbon,  11.  1076,  a. 
Chaljrbonitii,  li.  I076,a. 
C/lam.i\.bil,b. 
Chamanene,  508,  a. 
Chaiuarl,  3^  h. 
CAandraiagha,  902,  a. 
Chandrabhaga,  VI,  9.. 
Changeri,  974,  a. 
CMannel,  Engtilh,  314,  a. 
Cliammr  OunutJt,  IL  lr»9,t. 
CkanletlrJe-Ckitel,  502,  b. 
ClianUlle-la-rieiUe,  502,  b. 
Ckaoun,  670,  b. 
Clkaptylar,  731,  b. 
Characene,  ii.  1050,  b. 
Characiunl,  929,  b. 
Charadra,  ii.  604,  b. 
Charadnii,  13,  b  ;  300,  b. 
Cbaraunaei  Scyttaae,  U.  943, 

Charax,  II.  1170,a. 
Otardait,  131,  a. 
Charente,  iXb.  a;   il.  903,  b, 
Ckarente  I^firieure,  il.  1*03, 

Cliarieli,  643,  a. 
Charlndai,  320,  a ;  1106,  a. 
Chariot  of  tbe  Gods,  ii.  448, 

a. 
Cliarlila,  193,  a. 
Charlieu,  520,  a, 
Ckarma  Su,  620,  h. 
Cbarvunu,  11.  920.  a. 
Ckarpagne.  li.  929,  a. 
Charran,  936,  ,1. 
Ckartrain,  928,  a. 
CAsrfm,  346,b:  623,  a. 
Clianati,  327,  a. 
Ckattentm.  697,  a. 
thai  tielt,  329,  b, 
CiMt  Bau.  604,  a. 
Chatae  Scrthae,  11.943,  b. 
CMieau  dm  Lair,  901 ,  a. 
Chalramotitae,  181,  b. 
ChattanL  II.  378,  a. 
Ckavea,  168,  b  ;  934,  a. 
CkatJte,  li.  3,  b. 
CkauU-bwrnau.  809,  b. 
CbaulK-bemau.  730,  a. 
Chaurana,  li.  943,  b, 
Chauufe  de  BntnekmU,  U. 

1318,  b. 
CJuca,  682,  a ;  II.  1326,  a, 
Cheimarrhtu,  101,  a. 
Chelmerlum,  833,  a. 
Ckel  MMar,  li.  978,  a. 
Chelae,  424,  a. 
Cbrlmdrek,  680,  a. 
ChelenophagL  68,  a, 
VheU,  1028,  b. 
Chemmlf,  40,  a. 
Cbemmlte  Noibe,  39,  b;  40,  a. 


aetui,  II,  a. 

Ckeme.Wi,  b. 

CtemI,  II.  1003,  a. 

Om".  891,  b. 

CVrirarx,  673,  b. 

CHertol,  581,  b 

Ckerkaitam.l^l.h. 

Cberrooeeoa,  807,  a, 

Chertlooa,  iL  917.  a. 

Clkerw,  7,  V 

Cbertam,  U.  917.  a. 

CberaciDeeas,  7(tt,  b;  ii.  S77, 
b;  U.9ll,a. 

Cbenonexu  Masoa,  73^  a. 

Ctoter,  417.  a;  «7,  a. 

CketUr,  Liltle,  il.  I31i,  a. 

C*e<<fl/onf,488,b:  ii.  II,  a. 

Cbaterkalm,  a.  12»«,  b. 

CbettertoH,  793.  a. 

Ckegck-rUKalf,  U.  USE,  b. 

Cblama,  630,  a. 

Ckiarueeia,  T.  dt.  II.  ISS,  a. 

CAinmuu,  1 10;  b ;  631.  b. 

CMicietler,  13b,  a;    441.  a; 
li.  G97,  b. 

Cbinti.  IL  6S,  a. 

Chieri,  UK,  a. 

Chiert,  469,  a. 

aUete,  t«4.  b ;  637,  b 

C*iV!f^, IL  179, b;  lll7,a:U. 
1306.  b. 

CklUmodl.  II.  \\K.m. 

CUbirf  iMle.  40li,  b. 

Cbimaera,  832,  b. 

Oma,  II.  967,  b, 

Chlnalaph,  li.  S7,  b. 

CUmebiUa.  682,  a. 

CUnete,  Ike,  11   1001,  a. 

ChlDneretta,  IL  1197,*. 

Chionitae,  1097,  b. 

Chloa,  139,  b. 

CUHH-Koi,  S3,  a. 

Chituae,  ii.  SIO,  b. 

Cknauo,  IL  6119,  b. 

CUuB,  636,  b. 
Cbnai,  Lara  di.  g.97,  b. 
Cbloata,  Ml.,  411,  a. 
Choa>pe<,U.  641, a:  il.  lOSO, 
bt  il.  1109^ 

CAeMMlor,  731,  a. 
Chobus,  643,  a. 
Cboerius  3,  b. 
Chon,  ii.  118.  b. 
Cfaoile.  ii.  1076,  b. 
Cholleldae,  SI,  a. 
Ctiolmadara,  it,  I07S,  b. 
Chouae,  648,  b. 
Chnne,  491   a. 
Chorasmi,  il.  1019,  a* 
Choriis  Kixaaanim.  6At,  a* 

Ckoubar  To,  U.  1086,  b. 
Chrlitopolis,  II.  b. 
Chronos.  ii.  460,  Ik. 
Ctaroniu,  ii.  917,  a. 
Chrjnaa,  II.  986,  a. 
Cbrne,  II.  4»,  b. 
Ckryte,  706,  b. 
Chryioana,  U.46,b. 
ChrjaoodjoD,  641,  b. 
ChrraorTboaa,  643,  a. 
Chuni,H.9i7,a. 
Ckmr,  710,  a. 
fAiiriinn,  476,  a. 
Cter*,  794,  a. 
Chuiabarrl,  M.,  0.  IDSO,  b. 
Cbyda^  IL  986,  a. 
C»|p(rta.6l4.b. 
Chytnu,  730,  a. 
(»««■,  934,  a. 
Cibaiae,  11.  641,  a. 
Clbotaa,  139,  a. 
Clbjra,  676,  a  ;  iL  1H»,  a. 
Ctbrratica,  139,  a. 
Cicero,  HouM  oT  (Ronw), 

iL  804,  b. 
Cicbjnu,  633,  a. 
denlamo,  6,  a  ;  63,  b. 
Cteanei,  ii.  1190,  a. 
Cidariue,  ia!i7.  l>. 
Clerium,ii.  1170,  a. 
Ogarrxaa,  190,  a. 
a±iK>,  eil,  a. 
Cflel>enaU,«Sl,  b. 
aVUiA,  907,  b. 
ClUnl,  *33,  a. 
aila,S3,  a. 
Cmg,  980,  a. 
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Cilonii,  Doinut  (Rome),  II. 

Cilurnum,  II.  l^W.b. 
Cimbricum,  Mare,  il.  460,  b. 
CinietrH,  li,  896,  b. 
Cimin,  110,  a;  S>)3,  b;  11. 

I8H,  a. 
i'imino,  Monie^  623,  a. 
Ciminui,  Lacut,  a.Vi,  b ;  8A7. 

.1. 
Cimmcrtrum,  422,  a. 
Cimolt,  G'2\  a, 
t'imolU,  ti.  547.  b. 
Cinca,  62.\  a. 
i'ingilla,  ii.  \i*3,  b. 
Cmgoll,  62.),  a :  II.  62«,  b. 
CiiiKiilum.  11.  C2S,  b. 
Cini/o,  62S.  b. 
Ciniuni.  374,  b. 
Cinna,  11.  1,  b. 
CInnaba,  M..  il.  K9.  a. 
Cinnaniomirera,  7&2,  a. 
Cinnlaiia,  11.  .t2,  a. 
Cinjipt,  II.  1081.  a. 
Ciafat.KiH.b:  11.  1113,  b. 
O'pi'ona,  4Wi,  a. 
Circart,  4>(0.  h ;  972,  b  ;  II. 

47,  a :  11.  24J,  a. 
Circauia,  S)l ,  b ;  II.  917.  b. 
Circeo,  or  CirceUo,  MuntCf 

6M.  a, 
Cireidiui,  69l.a. 
Clrcua  Agoualls(Ronie),  II. 

814,  a. 
Clrcui  Maxlmus  (  Rome),  li. 

8l'i.  b  ;  ii.  H4'2,  a. 
Ciiella  Ircc/iia,  .'>92,  b. 
CirmcetUT,  387,  b,  :  442,  a : 

S7.1,h. 
Cirenchffter,  793,  b. 
I'in,  706,  a. 
Cirptiii,  11.  G05.  a. 
Cirrodet,  li.  1019,  a. 
Cirta,  69.  a. 
Cisainus,  70\  b. 
Cupim  (R'.me),  11.821,  a. 
Cima,  li.74,  a. 
CUIUS,  11.  3*i,  .1. 
Cisterna,  11. 1236,  b. 
Cinema,  II.  1314,  a. 
Cisthene,  53,  a, 
Cilc,  779,  a. 
Cittiaeron,  322,  a. 
Citium,  624.  a;  73",  a. 
Cilia  Nuata.  11.  74,  a. 
CiltadtUa,  Mimie  delta,  626, 

a, 
CiHdadRodrtgo.tn.iLi   IL 

461,  b. 
Ciudadtia,  374,  b. 
amilaU,  385.  a  s  522,  b. 
CJeiilato,  11.  1253,  a. 
Chi/a,  .V.6,  b. 
Cwili  d'Anlino,  141,  b. 
Cipito  dt  Bagnot  3.^0,  b. 
CVr/M  Dttcair,  6,  b. 
C/ciVa  Lavinia,  ii.  120,  b. 
Civita  RfUnna,  6*i5,  a. 
CtV'M  yecehia,  195,  a  s  585. 

a  i  794,  b  ;  11.  8M,  bi    II. 

1296,  a. 
CtTftas  Cadurcorum,  464,  a, 
Civitat  lluinann,  ii.  1 15,  b. 
CIritate.  II.  lll.t,  b. 
CitUeUa.  K>,  a  :  625,  a ;  II. 

l:<l:l.  a. 
Ciiilrtta  ii  Trvnlo,3»l,  b. 
Clut.  4.S2,  a. 
Clampelia.  451,  a. 
Clanii,  8.^7.  a 
Clnnlus,  49-\  a. 
Clitrr,  '.i;i,  b. 
Ctaitldiiim,    ii.    40,   b:    U. 

lnn.  a. 
ClaCema,  li.  1287,  a. 
Claudia,  Aqua  (Rome),  ii. 

850.  b. 

Claudia,  PortlcuK  Rone),  ii. 

828,  a. 
Claudionerium,  226,  a. 
Claudiopollt,    4,  a ;  569,  a  i 

406.  b. 
Claudius,  Arch  of  (Rome), 

ii.  840,  a. 
Ciaudiua  Centimialua 

(  Romp),  il.  8i8,  a. 
Clavenna.  1 10,  b. 


Cla<re<  PontI,  424,  a. 
Clausa,  Porta  (Home),  II. 

756,  a ;  ii.  7.19,  a. 
Ctaiuen.il  1041,  b. 
Ctai/lHrook,  II.  1276,  a. 
Clcitor,  193,  a. 
(ilc'lloria,  193,  a. 
Clemenle,  II.  6.50,  b. 
CleinetUe,  S.,  ^82,  a. 
Clemenlina,  S.,  lOIH,  b. 
Clep«ydra,       Fountain      ol 

(Atheni).  286,  a. 
Clermont,  341,  a. 
Ctevesburg,  594,  b. 
Clev,  Bay,  ii.  17.\  a. 
Climberril.  389,  a. 
Climax,  201,  b:  II.  606,  a. 
Climbf  rnim,  338,  b. 
CliMbra,  11.  48,  a. 
Cliteniia,  AS,  a  ;  167,  a. 
ClituriTU,  635,  h. 
Clivuf   Urbiui    (Ro:ne),  II. 

824,  a. 
Cloaca  Maxima  (Rome),  ii. 

815,  a. 
Clodiana,  IL  36,  b.;  II.  1298, 

b. 
Ciodlanui,  ii.  52,  a. 
Clodli,  Forum,  870,  b. ;  U. 

1297,  b. 
aogker  Hiad,  ii.  fr5,  a. 
Cluacina,  Shrine  of  (Rome), 

11.783,  a. 
Cluana,  II.  628,  b. 
Clunla,  W!.  b, 
Cluniutn,  6^)1.  b, 
Clu|iea,  ii.  1338,  a. 
Cluilum.  Lake  of,  8S7,  b. 
Clusiui,  .584,  b. 
Clutan,  977,  a. 
CiuTla.  ii.  896,  b. 
Clyile.  636,  a. 
Clypea,  67,  b. 
Cnacalus,  .V15,  a. 
Ciiausuin,  193,  a. 
Cnemit.  li.  202,  b. 
Cnidoi,  239,  b. 
Cnopus,  413,  b. 
Cnoasus,  70.\  b, 
Cii<U  Hilla.  ii.  1325,  a. 
Coara.  ii.  1076,  a. 
Cii5/nia,  119,  a;  655,  a. 
C^buf,  643,  a. 
Coca,  571,  a. 
Cocconagae,  IL  48,  a. 
Coccygiura,  Ii.  1 176,  a. 
CncAi'n.  698,  a  i  ii.  47,  a. 
Cockermiiutk,  630,  b. 
Cocotatea,  173,  a. 
Cocsou,  715,  b. 
Codanut  Sinui,  11.  460.  b. 
Cudesera,   li.     219,   b;    ii. 

965.  a. 
Codrta  ( Rome),  11,  841,  a. 
Codesoto,  Cmtro  tie,  1)34.  a. 
Ctjdo*  de  Ladoco,  11.  115,  a. 
Codrion,  7.')6,  a. 
Coedammil.  il.  298,  b. 
Code,  32.).  a. 
Cofle  (Atheni),  303,  b. 
Coelerinl,  933,  a. 
CorleiTria,  U.  1071,  a;   ii. 

1076,  b. 
<^iele>7ria  Proper,  II.  1076, 

b. 
Coeletae,  II.  1190,  a. 
Co>>letica,642,a;  ILllM.b. 
Coeliobriga,  !^,  a. 
Coeloi,ii.  1190.  a. 
Coenyra.  ii.  1136,  a. 
CoeroH,  r>69,  a, 
Coetfeld,  471,  a. 
Coenum  or  t^mexHOU,  697,  a. 
Coeui,  il.  342,  a 
Cognac,  &M,  a. 
Cogni,  il.  12,  a. 
Coimbatore,  il.    47,  a;   II. 

675,  b. 
Colmtra,  li.  310,  a. 
Coirr,  1 10.  b. 
Cottatiou,  II.  1043,  a. 
Colapiani.  11.  542,  a. 
Ck>lapU,  II.  3,  b;  IL  .141,  b. 
ColcieUer,  441.  a  :  645,  a. 
Colcbi,  II.  47,  a ;  ll.  658,  b. 
Colchlcuf,  S.,  il.  46,  b. 
Colcnda,  1»7,  b. 


Colrllani,  II.  543,  a. 
Coll.  643.  a. 
ColLii,  Cape,  305,  b. 
Colinca,  729.  a. 
Coir  Anneno.  593,  b. 
CoUat  or  CnUati,  481,  a. 
Coliatia,  167.  a. 
Collallna,  V>T,  a. 
Coilatina,  Porta  (Rome),  li. 

7.57,  b. 
C<aie  Famliniaim,  56,  b. 
Cotle  Piccolo,  6,  k 
ColU  Sacco,  IL  1280,  b. 
Collina,  Foru  (Rome),  II. 

7''5,  h. 
Colli., lire. Tih.\>\  li. 3.5, a. 
Collnps  Magnus,  II. 454,  a. 
(3<.llvtu»,  3-i.'i,  a. 
Col  iliK  (Athent),303,a. 
L6   ..  iiKi,  a. 
Co  ,1   II,  142,  b. 
Cc     in,  .'>s,  a,  .^9,  b. 
Ccl  M.,.');i,  b  ;  11121,  a. 
Co:„e.  173.1);  616,  a. 

Co  ■„,.  (»/.,•,  .i!i<,  a. 
C(ii,,iii,ic.,  ii.ais.  b. 

Coionna,  La,  il.  090,  b. 
Colamte,  CapodelU.U.  I07,b. 
Colnnul,  3W,  a. 
Colonul  ( Athenf ),  303,  a. 
Coloiseum  ( Rome),  11.  837, 

b;  ii.  846,  b. 
Colubrarla,  373,  a. 
Columba,  374,  a. 
Columbaria,  857,  b. 
Coiumbana  (Rome),  li.  811, 

b. 
Columbarium,  ii.  911,  b. 
Cnltimna  Belllca  ( Rome),  ii. 

833,  a. 
Columna  Cochlia   (Rome), 

ii.  839.  a. 
Columoa  Lactarla  (Rome), 

li.  833,  a 
Columnam,  Ad,  ii.  1295,  a. 
ComaccAfo,  4.59,  b. 
Comacenl,  Ulll,  b. 
Comarl,  li.  943,  a. 
Comaria,  11.  46,  b  ;  li.  47,  a. 
Cambrt,  651,  a. 
Comedae,  11.  943,  a. 
Comedorum  Monte*.  II.  41,  b. 
(k>midara,  741,  b. 
ComlUomagus,  IL  1387,  b. 
Comini,  55,  a, 
Cominium,  il.  896,  b. 
Canino,  1045,  b. 
Comltiuni  ( Rnme),  IL  775,  b. 
Commagene,  877,  a ;  ii.  439, 

b. 
Commenacpi,  973,  b. 
Commodianae,        Thermae 
(  Rome),  U.  839, b;  U.  847,  b. 
Commoret,  116,  a. 
Como.  653,  a. 
Otmo.  Logo  di,  II.  138,  a. 
Comorin,  Ti.  47,  a. 
Cmnorin,  Cape,  643,  b ;  650, 

b;  ii.46,  b. 
Competu,  II.  1387.  a. 
Complega,  583,  a. 
t'orapieutlca,  934,  a. 
Compiudo,  934,  a. 
Complntui,  ii.  1190,  a. 
(;ona,  973,  b. 
Conapoeni,  11.  917,  b. 
Conca.  714,  a. 

Conca,  Fuime  dl,  II.  124S,  a. 
t'lmcdfi,  II.  49,  b;  ii.  256,  b. 
Concana,  502,  b. 
<  'oncnngii,  499,  b. 
('oncani,  503,  a. 
Concfjo  de  J'ilonna,  ii.  51  l,b. 
Concord,        Temple         of 

(Rome),    li.    781,    b;    li. 

78".  a ;  II.  827,  b. 
Concordia,  653,  bjll.  1287,  b. 
Concordia,  li.  1175,  a;    II. 

1287,  b. 
Concubleniea,  li.  1317,  b. 
Condabora,  .582,  a. 
Condat,  Condi,  or  Cone,  654, 

a. 
Condate,  443,  a. 
Condercum,  ii.  1356,  b. 
Cnndochatei,  973,  b. 
Cuiufom,  11.  441,  b. 
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Condran,  665,  b. 
Condrien,  6.54,  b. 
Condrot,  469.  a. 
Condrox  or  Condrort,  655,  a. 
Coiidyion,  II.  1170.  a. 
Conembrica,  li.  220,  a. 
CanftanM,  1 10,  b. 
Conflant,  Vbtpilal  de,  ii. 

678,  a. 
ConHuenta,  197,  b. 
Omfluentes,  1 19,  a. 
(^nfluente*.  Ad,  iL  1287,  a. 
Congtrton,  fv54,  b. 
CongoUa,  2.V),  a. 
Congusio,  655,  b. 
Conlad,  502,  a. 
ConiKl,  502,  a 
Coniatorgia,  ,583,  a. 
ConnaugU.  346,  a ;  II.  16,  a. 
Conope,  64,  a  ;  67,  a. 
Conaabrum,  525,  a. 
Cunaentia,  451,  a,  b  ;  IL  1294, 

b  ;  IL  1295,  a 
ConicranM,  656,  b. 
Consiiinum    or    Cotilinum, 

li.  210,  a. 
Conatantlne,        Arcb       of 

(Home),  II.  809.  a. 
Conetantinrll,  627,  a. 
Conatantlnl,  Baftllica 

(Rome),  II.  808,  h. 
Conatantlnianae,    Thermae 

(Home),  il.  848,  a. 
Comtanlinople,  6.59,  b. 
CoHttantinople,  Channel  qf, 

423,  a. 
Conttani,  Lake  qf,  429,  b. 
Conauaotae,  li.  1310,  b. 
ConjiH7ra,  515.  a. 
Coiilacosajrla,  il.  47,  a;   II. 

145,  a. 
Contetta,  809,  a. 
<'antoporia,10l,  b. 
Contoaolia,  ii.  219,  h. 
C^ntra-Taphii,  60,  a. 
Contrebia,  582,  a. 
Contrebna,  394,  b. 
Conrenoe,  173,  a. 
Conway,  li.  1214,  b. 
CoTnn,  6^9.  ft. 
Con:.,,  li.  10S3,a. 
Coolliio,  480,  b. 
Copais.  411.  b. 
Coplianta,52l,  a. 
Coplicn,  II.  5%  a. 
Cophoa.  il.  I2IT,  a. 
(^pratos,  H74,  a;  IL  lOiO,  b  ; 

1 1,  ism.  a. 
Coptite  Nome.  40,  a. 
Cora.  IL  127",  b. 
Coracar,  IL  1170,  b. 
Corace,  450,  b ;  563,  a. 
Coraceaium,  617,  b. 
Coraciura  Prom.,  434,  b. 
Coradicke,  613.  a. 
Corallua,  41^  b. 
Corancali,  II.  47,  a. 
Corax,  63,  b. 

CoraaL643.a:  il.  943,  b. 
Corbega,  668,  b. 
Corbeil.  687,  b. 
Corblana,  8'il,  b  :  il  IO.yi,b. 
Corltrldge,  429.  a  ;  69>.  a. 
Carclmela,  ii.  860,  a. 
Corcollo,  il.  690,  a. 
Corcyra  Nigra,  IL  37,  a. 
Corda,  515.  a. 

Cordoba  or  Cordova,  672,  a. 
Cordova,  868.  a. 
Corduba,  368,  a. 
Coreula,  587,  a. 
Corfinium,  II.  1306,  b. 
Cor:f^  668,  b. 
Cori,  667,  a. 
Corlfanlo,  e94.b. 
Corinenaes,  167j  b. 
(^rlueum.  387,  b. 
Corlnlum,  443,  a. 
Corintliia,  Portlcut  (Rome) 

11.  834,  b. 
Corlondl,  II.  16.  a. 
I'orttopltl,  118,  b, 
Corlom,  706,  b. 
CormachiU,  709,  a. 
Cormeiliel,  720,  b. 
Cormonea,  il.  1276,  b. 
Cormomt,  IL  1275,  k. 
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Cormor,  II.  1J75,  m. 
Cornelll,  Forum,  il.  1»7,  a. 
Cometa.ii.  1101,  Ik 
Corniflclet,  DomiMfRome). 

il.  8M,  «. 
Cornlscirum  Dlvaniro,  Lu. 

ciu  (Rome),  H.  gll,a. 
Conu  MohU.  il.  138.1,  >, 
Cornucates,  U.  642,  a* 
Corn^feUt,  Logo  di,  II.  68«, 

Cor'niu.ll.gil.b. 
ComwaU^  MjO,  b. 
Corodatnum,  176,  b. 
CoTommdel  Coat,  il.  M9,  «. 
Corone,  63,  b ;  ii.  S46,  b. 
Coronela,  33%  «  t  U- 1170,  a. 
Coronta,  10.  b. 
Coronui,  H.,ll.440,a. 
Coropauiu,  11.  222,  b. 
Corplllaca,  il.  Il90,b. 
Corpllll,  11.  1190,1. 
Corragum,  766,  a. 
CorrjKr,  719,  a. 
CorMU,  ii.  202,  b 
Cortcf,  668,  a. 
Coriruit,  720,  b. 
Corttca,  689,  h. 
CorsiU  PohU.  ii.  448,  b. 
CM-M,  Capo,  G9l,a. 
Corttorpltum,  429,  a. 
Coriula,  6,  b. 
Cortt,  60,  a. 
Corien,  68«,  b. 
Cm-Ut,  il.  871,  b. 
Corlona,  692,  a. 
Cortryk,  693,  b. 
Corudela,  606,  b. 
Conrfla,  I9.V  Ik 
CorvHa,  Bay  i\f,  196,  a. 
Conta  dtl  Comte,  636,  b. 
Omu.  7S7,  a  ;  Ii.  1076,  b. 
Corj,  II.  46,  b. 
Corf  Iilamt.  932,  b. 
Coryceum,  Ii.  357.  a. 
Corycu«,  70.'i,  b;  II.  1227,  a. 
CoryiUUui  323,  b. 
Cor;i)haniU,63,a. 
Corjrphatlum,  U. 341, b ill. 

682,  b. 
.  COrythelt,  191,  b. 
Cos,  239.  b. 
Coi  or  Cat,  696,  b. 
Coia,  II.  1296,  a. 
Cotam,  Sub,  II.  1296,  a. 
Cosanus,  870,  b. 
Cotataktt,  S73.  b. 
CoKilr,  ii.  209,  b  i  Ii.  1062,  a ; 

II.  1193,  b. 
Cowniu,  II.  462,  b. 
Cotmxa.  666.  a;  ii.  12S6,  a. 
Cotttr.  II.  984,  a. 
Cmi,  697,  b. 
Cotlnthui,  ii.  Il90,a. 
Conrnmo,  MoMe  di  S.,  U. 

>.b. 
ConK,*U,n  664,  a. 
CowioitM,  il.  1190,a. 
Coiaoanua,  978,  b. 
Cottopo.  671,  b. 
Coau  Balacnae,  il.  188,  b. 
CoiU  Balenaa,  1 10,  a. 
Coslambol  Chat,  194,  a. 
Ci»(iiitM«('il,«9,  a. 
CMtobod,  IL  916,   a:    U. 

917,  a. 
Cotace,  498,  b, 
Cotacene,  669,  b. 
Cotmtin,    or    CoteaUm,  il. 

I3l«,a. 
C6t€<fOr.M.  287, b. 
ColotxUn.  Ii.  696,  b. 
Colrone,  709,  b. 
CoUchiolan-KmU,  641,  b. 
Coua,  696,  b. 
Cottaeobriga,  ii.  1286,  b. 
Couiara.  ii.  47,  a. 
CoUlarU,ti.  1002.  b. 
Cottiaa,  Ad.  il.  1288,  a. 
Collopalam,  ii.  424,  b. 
Coiurga  or  Cortuga,  ii.  987, 

a. 
CotylU  or  Cutlila,  6,b. 
Coljora,  602,  a. 
Cotyura,  II.  1 196,  b. 
CourUmd,  66,  b, 
Courtrai,  693,  a. 
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Couteramt,  656,  tk 
CouUmcn,  6.V,  a. 
Ctwna,  844,  a  I  U.  S30,  a. 
Oiuu,  ii.  1288,  a. 
Cramom,  107.  b. 
Cranlmrn,  11.  1311,  a. 
Crancia,  ISO,  b. 
Cranli.  688,  a. 
Crannon,  11. 1 170,  a. 
Crapli,  U.  299,  b. 
Cratium,  From.,  11. 911,  a. 
Cratacis,  460,  a. 
CrathU,  13,  b  ;  450,  b. 
CraH,  913,  b. 
Crauiindon,  ii.  669,  a. 
Crawfiird,  64^  a ;  673,  b. 
Crea,  iL  198,  a. 
Cremaste,  ii.  1170,  a. 
Cremidn,  il.  1 136,  a. 
Cremana,  701.  b. 
CremoDli  Juffum,  107,  b* 
CrenldM,  Ii.  699,  a. 
Croonlum,  756,  a. 
Crsophagi,  6h,  a. 
Creopolum,  901,  b. 
Crepu,  7,  a. 
Cretcenttno,  ii.  690,  a. 
Crna,  C,  11.  82,  a. 
Crimta,^.  1 109, a. 
Crimeasua,  il.  966,  a. 
Crlinlia,46l,a. 
Crimlfa,  Cape,  447,  b. 
two,  C,  Ii.  1231,  b. 
CrlKla,  II.  1296,  b. 
Crinpkou,  226,  b. 
Criua.  Ii.  60N  a. 
Criuet,  713,  a. 
CrUlo,  Montt,  867,  b. 
Crittaote,  9,  b. 
Criiu,  13,  b. 
Crixla,U.  168,  b. 
CroaUa,  U.  36,  a;  Ii.  541,  a. 
Crocdlio,  460,  b. 
Croct,  Capo  di  Sla,  II.  986, 

a 
Croce,  iionte  Sta,  730,  a. 
Croct  Sla,  11.  im,  b. 
Crocodllopollft,  39,  b. 
Croqrlela,  lU  98,  a. 
Crocyleluro,  67,  a ;  il.  303,  a. 
Crodagh,  11.  1308,  a. 
Crouette,   Cap  de  la,   il. 

1336,  a. 
Cnmartt,  Firth.  11. 203,  a;  Ii. 

306.  a  i  11  \V»,  a. 
Cromtr,  442,  b. 
Croral.  or  Cromnua,  193,  b. 
Cromltia,  192,  b. 
Crommian,  Cape,  730,  a. 
Cromna,  il.  647,  b. 
Cropia,  336,  a. 
Croulin,  460.  b. 
Crvx  de  la  Zarxa,  SI.,  11. 

1308,  a. 
Ciyptoi,  729,  a. 
Ctenui,  ii.  616.  b. 
Cttmene,  il.  1170,  b. 
atr<a,973,b 

Cuariui,  413,  b  ;  U.  101,  a. 
Cute,  68,  a. 
Cn^<,ll.  1041,  b. 
CtKuUa,  n\  a. 
Cucuiiu,  669.  a. 
Cuemca,  636,  b )  681,  a ;  683, 

a. 
Otettor,  643,  b. 
(Wrvo,  89,  b. 
Cnata,  Catulto  deta,  il.  600, 

b. 
CtifUtrt,  1020,  b. 
CuUrra,  807,  a  ;  Ii.  1042.  b. 
Cutmore,  Ii.  696,  b;  11. 1308,a. 
Cuma,  7  IS,  t, 
Cume,  63,  a. 

Ctimlnarlus,  Vicna,  626,  a. 
Cumnock,  673,  a. 
Cunarus,  Mona,  166.  a. 
Cuneui,  M..  il.  220,  a. 
Cunlcl,  374,  b. 
Cunlcularlae,     Iniulae,    11. 

911,  b. 
CuDlcularlum  Prom.,ii.911, 

b. 
Cupra  Harltlma,  it,  61f>,  b. 
Cupra  Montana,  U.  628,  b. 
Cure,  613,  a. 
Curates,  9,  b. 


Curgia,  683,  a. 

Curio,  Ii.  10«3,  b. 

Curia,  no,  b. 

Curiae  Vetecea  (Rome),  IL 

804.  a. 
Curias,  730,  a. 
Curiga,  683,  a. 
Curlon,  729,  b. 
Curlofolltea,  118,  b. 
Curium,  61,  b :  730,  a. 
Curmtul.  U.  46,  b. 
Cumu,  773,  b. 
Cunit'On-Gore,  790,  a. 
Curtlua,  Lacui  (Eome),  Ii 

783,  a. 
CuroMi,  11.  I33S,  a. 
Curtula,  en.  a  ;  II.  37.  a. 
Cutatlilum,  634,  a. 
CW(dl,  184.  a  ;  Ii.  63,  a  i  U. 

266,ai  11.669,  a. 
Ouch.  Gaff  <■/;  602,  b ;  ii. 

Cutlila,' II.  1306,  a. 
Cutil  Ian  Lake,  731,  a. 
Cutina,626,  a:  U.  1283,b. 
Cyamotornt,  (1. 966,  b. 
Cyane,  U.  986,  b. 
Cyaneae,  Intulae,  424,  il 
Cyathua,  18,  b ;  64,  a. 
Cyblitta,  607,  b ;  668,  a. 
Cyeiol»rua,  323,  a. 
Cyclopli,  Atrium  or  Antrum 

(Rome),  il.  818,  b. 
Cydara.  II.  1091,  b. 
Cydachenaeum     (Atbeni), 

303,  b ;  326,  a. 
Cydoua,  618,  Ik 
Cydonia,  706,  b. 
Cyiia,  983,  b. 
C)  llodrlne,  II.  47,  b. 
Cynaetha.  193,  a. 
Cynla.  61,  a. 
Cynopolli,  40,  a. 
Cynopollte  Nome,  40,  a. 
Cyno»,  Semn,  158.  a. 
CyiKwargea  (  Athens).  303,  b. 
CynoKcphalaa,  11. 1170,  a. 
Cynuria,  193,  a. 
Cynui,  II.  202.  b. 
Cyparra,  Ii.  1170,  h.      ■ 
'Munui',  729,  a. 
^parluut.  il.  343.  b. 
Cyprlus,  Vicus  (Rome),  11. 

824,  a. 
Cyprua,  Keyi  of,  730,  a. 
Cypiria,  192,  b:  380,  b;  IL 

1190,  a;  IL  12)9,  a. 
Cyretlae,  il.  1170.  a. 
Cyrrheatlce,  Ii.  1076,  b. 
Cyrrtaua,  624,  a  ;    7J7,    a ; 

II.  1076,  b. 
Cyroa,  89,  a;  tM,  a;  669, 

a(67l,b. 
CyU,  643,  a. 
Cyt«e«,  422,  a. 
Cytaeum,  705,  b. 
Cytherrui,  3:12,  b. 
Cytherui,  ID46,  a. 
Cytnl,  II.  642,  a. 
Cytorui,  Ii.  647,  a,  b. 
Cyiicus,  239,  b. 
Ctettina,  II.  1210,  a. 
(^i6r>i,  6l4.b. 
Ctur,  U.  710.  a. 


Dabislam,  1106,  a. 
Dacblnabadei,  II.  47,  a. 
Dactonlum,  934,  b. 
Uadee,  730,  a. 
DatticUa,  II.  1208,  b. 
Daedala,  617,  b. 
Daciitlalao,  11.  641,  b. 
DaeUrhaa,  il.  47.  b. 
Digulrii,  983,  b. 
DagkeU.il.  1306,  b. 
Dagkman,  89,  b. 
CaAMon,  Il(l6,a. 
Dahr^t-Maglialr,  il.  383,  b. 
Dai$a»,  II.  932,  b. 
ItaJiaeh,  337,   a;    364,   b: 

366,  b. 
DakktmaMada,  11.  47,  a 
bakkek.  781,  b ;  il.  676,  a. 
Dalaimm    Tekg,  6U6,    a. 

746,  b. 
Datf»,il.  I3,b.  , 


Datkry,  il.  193,  b. 
Dalluntum,  74m,  a. 
^>a&MM>,  U.  36,  a 
Dalmmhim,  748,  a. 
Damamkur,  lOiS,  a. 
Damaola,  807,  b. 
Damaati,  Honlea,  IL  10,  a; 


U.  46,b. 

Damegkam.... 

tiam^^am,  1083,  b 


1I.I084,U 


U. 


Dkaxigkam,i 
Damiat,    c 

l06S.b. 
Damom;  II.  606,  b. 
Dan,  tribe  of.  il.  639,  b. 
Danaba,  Ii.  1076,  b. 
Danala,  931,  a. 
Danaatria,  or  Daaaatus,  it 

1248,  a. 
Danae.il.  loss,  b. 
DaniLigula,  480,  b :  U.  47,  a. 
Damite,  760,  b. 
liaxctt,  Ouff<ir,  H.  4«0^  b. 
Daphne,  660,  b ;  IL  1076,  a. 
DapbBl<lii,Baln«liil(Bo»e). 

it.  828,  a. 
DaphBuala,ii.  1196,  a. 
Dar-Ckaratatak,eai,  b. 
Dmv-Um,    or    Dtrra-tat. 

7.S2,  b. 
Darach«iit.l81,b. 
Daradrae.  Ii.  41,  b. 
Daram,  770,  a. 
Darantaaia.  110,  b  t  384,  a. 
Darapaa,  366.  a. 
DardlM<'/fe>,764.  a;  I03R.  b. 
DardamtUe$,  Penaumla    c/ 

M«.60»,a. 
Dardani,  IL  367,  b. 
Uardania.li.  9ai,b. 
OonteraJII.  41,  h. 
DarHai,  788,  a. 
Dai^r,  7.^2,  b. 
Dargamania,  364.  h. 
Dargameoca,  IL  553,  a. 
Dariet.  Pais  qf,  187,  a. 
Dariiii,  3IU,  b. 
Darkiik  Tagk,  it.  440,  a. 
Damn,  IL  IK,  a. 
'tej-tiat,  11.633.  a. 
Dascyleium,  463,  a. 
Daseae,  192,  b. 
Darnia,  733,  b. 
Uar-eUHkamara,  U.  131^  a. 
Z>oroc0, 683,  a. 
Darrka,  764,  b. 
DaiMoar,  9,  a. 
DatkaUo,  634,  b. 
Datil,  173,  a. 
Datl<jlt,b\,b. 
Datum,  U.  11361,  a:  U.  1190, 

Data$,  U.  1081.  b. 

Daucionea,  IL  9S7,  b. 

Dawfntnt,  ii.  SI,  a. 

I>ae<ii,77S,b:U.M4.a. 

Davia,  Riter  vf,  lll.b. 

Daulla,  830,  a. 

Daulli,  ii.  643,  a  ;  H.  606,  >. 

0<ww>,748.b. 

Dffvroft,  777,  a. 

Dai  or  Dacat,  170^  a. 

Dai,  3'<9,  b  i  4IC,  b. 

Dair,  766,  a. 

Dckat,  764,  a. 

Dea  Cama  (Room),  fi.  817, 

a. 
Dea  Toeoattomm,  340^  b. 
Deara.  or  Dm,  IL  1117,  a. 
Ueb,36g.b. 
Debae,$36,a. 
Deboina,  830,  a. 
Detol  or  Dttam,  n.  660,  a, 
Detrmde,  U.  666,  a. 
DtkreuH,  781,  a. 
Debmriak,  741,  a. 
Drccan,ix.  47,a;  1148, a. 
Decelela,  SSO^  a. 
Dedanae,  TbenaaecRnor), 

II.  848,  a. 
Decimum,  Ad,  U.  \**,  a-, 

ti,  1303,  a. 
DeciMt.  757,  b. 
Daciunana.  Porta  (Rotne), 

Ii.  769.  a. 
Dea.  786,  b. 
Dedeitr,  II.  309,  b. 
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Ve^eHml,  ii.  <I8,  *;     U. 

483,  a. 
ZJ<f,fi81,«;779.b;ll.971,a. 
Die  ( Aberdeentkirr'i,  779,  a. 
Z)«(in  CAn*i«),  771,b. 
Dee  (In  GaUauiay),in,% 
Heir,  IM.b;  Ii.  1 13%  a. 
Deir  Diwan,  i!.  3M,  a. 
JJi-Mnni,  193,  a. 
Demltnid,K\,A. 
DFlas,  il.  ia09,a. 
Deli  Chat,  11G,«. 
i)Wi  Hauani.  7B5,  b. 
SeliUiuM,  ii.  480,  a. 
£(%«,  Ii.  860,  a. 
i>r/pit/,  JIft.,  871,  a. 
nelphlnium,  II.  496,*. 
Delta,  Ii.  1 180.  a, 
Drmau,  II.  I  IS.%  a. 
Denviwent,  H9,  a  t  H.  440,  a. 
Dembra,  644,  b. 
jDcmirf,  ll.387,b. 
Demeter  Chloe,  Temple  of 

(Atheni),  301, a. 
Dcmrtriai,   iL  S.M,  b;    Ii. 

1170,  b. 
DemirKapl,  104-i,a  :li.  14,  a; 

ii.  137,  a;  11.  1096,*;  ii. 

1037,  a. 
DemiT  Kapu,  Kl.a. 
Dmurbtor,  11. 463,  b. 
Dermneerger-derasi/,  103,  b. 
Demonia,  11  Oft,  a. 
Demoliett,  774,  a  ;  11.  641,  b. 
Dinair,  I.t3,ai  34>,a. 
DeitiigiiMre,  II.  491, a. 
/>nuf<Tiut,  11.  Il'i7,  l>. 
Jlenira,  737,  a  ;  11.  353.  b. 
Sendroboia,  983,  b. 
JJeni'a.  773,  a. 
J>entzii,  m.  a. 
Denmark,  1094,  a. 
Denieletae,  Ii.  UnO,  a. 
Denthdellca,  ii.  119fl.b. 
DFnthellatM,  Ager,  11.346,  b. 
i^rmni,  791,a 
Urobnga,  347,  a. 
Dfoghir,  ii.  47,  a;  II.  49,b; 

II.  1084,  b. 
Derm,  *»0,  a. 
Derbend.  II.  906,  a. 
Derbmd  Boumtm,  13S,  b. 
Derbent,  8S,  b. 
Drrdrn.  11.41,  b. 
D<'rea,  193,  a. 
i>«rn«.  318,  b. 
DrrmdoA,  746,  b. 
Derll,  11.  W,  b. 
Z)rrta<,  il.«0l,a. 
Jiema,  733,  b :  7M,  b. 
Jienu  Cape,  ii.  13:17.  b. 
Dene  Jailafi.  ii.  493,  b. 
Berrblma,  11.1076,  a. 
Dertona,  il.  188,  a,  b|   U. 

1387.  b. 
J>ertum,  167,  a. 
l>ertenaH,V>\,\>. 
Deruieni,  771,  a. 
Derxnie.  11. 1333,  b. 
Despolo  Dagk,  U.  7i3,a. 
Detle,  933,  t. 
D^audaba.  U.  a43,b. 
l>r<ra,4!7,a. 
iV«i,77l,b. 
Devanagart,  II.  49.  b. 
nrrelton.  il.  1190,a. 
Dtivt  et  It  boil  de  Dite. 

7.16.  b. 
Z>«w{.  79S,b:  830,1. 
DevrtU,  il.  436,  a. 
Dmrioimi,  11.  M3,  a. 
Ueulz.m.bi  il.  ll!S,b. 
Dewlrt-Agatck,  11. 1101,  b. 
Dhaihi,  13ft,  b. 
iMVo*-  ii-  904,  b. 
/)ik<l/)if.  333,ai  »»,». 
Dbninala,  II.  1239,  b. 
DkamoMi,  Ii.  a-iA,  b. 
7.IA<iiui,  11.  Il34,b. 
Vluiikalio,Zi\,i>. 
Ubiivlia,  itn,  a;  II.  S43,  a. 
mefleriijxUi,  93J,  b. 
Dbemintko,  736,  b. 
Dke^a.  11.  300,  b. 
i^A//,-!,  760,  b. 
DMlui,  7.'>8,  a. 
Uhitntjftiaaket,  777,  a. 


Dbittemo.  Itl.a. 
UhokUari.W.  1196.  b. 
/MiiitD,  196,  b. 
DAoffiotv.il.  1 137,  a. 
Ukragonara,  804,  b. 
Okrngonares,  804,  b. 
DAroAtmn-iu,  /V.,  il.  368,  b. 
Dliramn,  7S7,  b. 
Diramia,  1101,  a. 
DhrnmisHu,  II.  99.1,  b. 
OAri7Kl«l,  771,  a;  789,  a, 
Dhrepano,  C,  13,  a. 
Z)**lto,  797,  a. 
DI4,  433,  a. 
DlacrlH,  333,  b. 
Diadei,  354,  b. 
Ai'aJb,  i03l,b. 
Diana,  Temple  ot  (Rome), 

Ii.  810,  a;  it.  836,  b;  11.  8:H, 

b. 
DIanae,  Sacellum  (Rome), 

11.817.  a. 
DUnurn,  Ad,  11.36,  b. 
Dianlum,  867,  b. 
/>iaiH>,  11.310,  a;  Ii.  1130, a. 
DlatkilU,  799,  a. 
DIayrak,  1 109,  a. 
Dibbek,  II.  439,  b. 
Dlcaea,  403,b;  ii.  Il90,a. 
Dietjrnna,  706,  b. 
Didier.  S.,  1 10,  b. 
Di<yia»i-Ktulat.  11. 1309.  a. 
DtdKkle,  II.  1308,  b. 
Didiirl,  11.  917,  b. 
i)ftf^i)«a,774,a. 
Didyme,  6l,b. 
X)«-,  34",  bi  488,  b;  757,  a; 

II.  313,  a;  It.  1318,  b. 
DJebfl  Afmun,  il.  1337,  b. 
lijebel  Feek.  97,  b. 
DJebel  Feet,  976,  a. 
DJebel  (ivfTumm,  ii.  1 340,  b. 
Webel  Zabarek,  II.  1016,  a. 
DJrkeyne,  11.999,8. 
DJerraki,  1034,  a. 
DJeiirel  el  Sur,  813,  a. 
Dirlien,  il.  &V,  b. 
Dieuze,  Ifti,  b 
DJeztrel  Tyran,  ii.  63,  b. 
Digerl.  II.  1 190,  a. 
Diglad,  ii.  1208,b. 
Dlilllto,  II.  13l«,  b. 
Dirne,  349,  a :  409,  b:  776,  a. 
Dh,)l.  Il90,a. 
D^Aoftfi,  II.  9(J6,b. 
Dijan,  773,  a. 
Dikalika,\L  1231,  a. 
Dtkeli-Kot,  363,  b. 
Dikelrtck,  iL  88l,a. 
««,  787,b. 
Dllai.U.  11 33,  a. 
Ulmastui,  11.  383,  b. 
DimHzamt,  ii.  I196,b. 
Dtmotico    1018,  a. 
Dlivm,  893,  b. 
Dlnarrtum,  633,  b ;  730,  a. 
Dlndymene,  Hon«,  468,  b. 
Dine,  303,  b. 
Dmgle  Bay,1«!,\). 
Dlnia.349,ai  409,  b. 
Din  (COuro,  753,  b. 
DioAw/,  686,b. 
UlobeMl,3a6,b;lt.ll9a,a. 
Diocbaraf ,  Gate  of  (Atbeu), 

363  b. 
DIoclea,  748,  a. 
Dioclftlanae,  Thermae 

(Rome).  II.  847,  b. 
Dliifitrti,  II.  233,  a. 
DIUiba,  il.  428,  a. 
Uiomeia  (Attaeoi),  302,  b; 

329,  a. 
DIomelan  Gate   (Athau), 

363,  b. 
Dion,  il.  1076,  b. 
UionyiUcTbeatretAlbent), 

384,  b. 
Dionjriopolla,  il.  47.  b. 
Uinnyiuc,       Thettre       of 

(Alhenl),  386,b. 
DIope,  193.  a. 
Dli'polii,  462,  b. 
DIotcurl,    Temple    of   the 

(Athcni),  299,  b. 
PioBciirlas,  .973,  a;  643,  a. 
Dioipolif,  3g<>.  b. 
Ulospulis  Magna,  il.  1 137,  b 


DJotala,  379,  a. 
Diuur,  339,b. 
DIpaea,  192,  b. 
Dipn,  il.33U,a. 
DipOHoa,  193,  a. 
Dipvlum  (Atheni),  363,  b. 
Olrce,  413,  b. 
DIribitorlum    (Rome),    II. 

837,  a. 
DiriOo,  18, a:  U.  989,  b. 
Dtrtnl,  167.  b. 
DIrphys,  87l,b. 
Di>cu>,  Protot  and  Deute- 

ro>,  434,  b. 
Ditii  Patrii,  Aedat  (Rome), 

II.  816,  b. 
Ditii  Patria  et  Proierplnae, 

Ani(Rome),  II.  836,a. 
Dllii,  Sacellum  (Rome),  ii. 

.7v2,b. 
Dillanw,  614, a;  il.371,b| 

ii.  986,a. 
Dittiinl.iWI.b. 
Die  «urf.  .'i2l.a. 
DhtTti'tii,  U.  W3,  b. 
Die,t.  77.S a. 
Dlriiiu,  ii.  1125,  b. 
DMe,  770,  b. 
DIum,  70.\bj  «75.b. 
Divona,  ■lti4,a;  917,  a, 
nivnki.  Ii.  \3i*.  li. 
Diiii    1  iilius,  S.Lcriirium  of 

(Komei,  II  830,  a. 

n/l/<l<rnrft7,  il..99<.l,a. 
DiTus  Claudius.  Temple  of 

(Rome),  ii.  HI7,  b. 
Dttranii/ak,  3r)3,  a. 
DiyalekAi.  100  .,b. 
Oiuar  Sekr,  iii,  U 
Dix,  II.  Iii90,  b. 
DtVtl/,  606,  b  ;  874,  a. 
Uni-yer,  420,  b. 
Unieuer,  84,  a;    il.   1348, 

a. 
Dnanai,  839,  b;  ll.46,b. 
Dubi).  4.^6,  a. 
Dubrincxe,  380,  a. 

Dobuni,  97l,a. 

DocldaTa,  741,  b. 

Dodona,  833,  a. 

Z>0Ka»^ii,ll.331,b.  ' 

DogUran,  780,  b. 

/Jotran,  11.337,  a. 
Doiabella,  Arch  of  (Rome), 
11  817,  b. 

Dolatei,!!.  1317,  b. 
■Dole,  77,  a. 

Doliche,  II.  1170,  a. 

Dolomene,  606,  b. 

Doloncl,  II.  1190,  a. 

Dotopel,  69,a. 

Dolnpia,  II.  Il70,b. 

Dolw:,  ii.  967,  a. 

Damacli,U.  1 13,  a. 

Donbai.  342,  a. 

Domeruf,  807.  b. 

Domltlae,   Hortl    (Rome), 
II.  843.  b. 

Domltian,  Statue  of  ( Rome), 
II.  795,  a. 

Domoun  Dagk,  II.  480.  a. 

Dnmus  Traii»ltorla(Roine), 
il.  809,  b. 

£ufl,  II.  1088,  b. 

Don  CotStickM,  4S6,  a. 

Dm  Kutnks,ii.in,b. 

DonaueMckingen,  il.  144,  a. 

DuncaMter,  791,  a. 

Donau,  934,  b  ;  II.  1339,  b. 

ZJofu-n,  il.  1199.  b. 

Uimetx.  II.  1069,  b. 

l>unf;ula,  60,  a. 

Domnu,  or  Donnino  Sorgo, 
S.,  900,  a. 

Dooat-eUKuxmtt,  877,  a. 

Dooitentreni,  791,  a. 

Dooree,  184,  b. 

Doomtck.  II.  1340,  a. 

Dooftr,  II.  1314.a. 

Uor.  11.  930,  b. 

Dora,  470,  b;  11.607,8. 

Dura,  791,  b;  11.  1006,  b. 

Dora  Ballea,  1U7,  b ;  791,  b. 

Dora      Riparia,      107,    b; 
792,  a. 

Djraciom,  718,  a. 
IKrckiMler,  44%  a. 
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Dorckfiler     (In       Dorul- 

tUrey.  7!t3,  a. 
Diircketter     (in     Otfori- 

4kire).  793,  a. 
Durdognf,  791,  b. 
Doreilade,  383,  b. 
Darroi,  ii.  1133,  b. 
Doriai,  li.  46,  b. 
Doria,  919,  b. 
Dorltci,  310,  b. 
DoriiciiB,  li.  1190,  a. 
Dorium,  11.  34.\  li. 
Osnto.  il.  1284,  a. 
Dontock  Firtk.  li.  303,  a 
DorteUkire,  a-7,  b. 
Dotaron,  li.  4G,  b. 
Dot  di  Trent,  il  1378,  b. 
DoUm,  787,  a. 
Douamez,  il.  1310.  a. 
Dovatlan,  II.  331,  b. 
Duii6<,  790,  b. 
Dover,  443,  a  ;  790,  b. 
Dover,  Strailt  <(/,  314,  a  i 

916,  b;  11.460,0. 
Dottra,  477,  b. 
Dowlalaiad,  li.  1081,  b. 
Doum,  794,  b;  il.  101,  b. 
Draa.  34,  b. 
Drdbeicui,  807,  b. 
Drue,  II   1330,  a. 
Drif^,  1109,  b;  ii.  98%  b. 
Draguncello,  8*18,  a. 
Dralo,  307,  a. 
Drangae,  310,  b. 
Drdp^aca,  359,  a. 
Dratii,  C.  669,  0. 
Dran,  788,  a. 
Draudacum,  ii.  764,  a. 
Uravui,  II.  941,  b. 
Drei'unon.  G94,  b. 
Drepaiie,  669,  b. 
Drepanoo,  7sl,  h. 
Dr^fMtnum,  13,  a. 
Drepta,  369,  a. 
Or.  fir,  793,  b. 
Drilaif,  il.  698,  b. 
Urilloi  hyllitae,  II.  48.  a. 
Dri'n,  78'J,  a, 

Drin  at  stryga,  Ike,  11. 36,  b. 
Drrna,  789,  a. 
Uriiiui,  11.  .Ml,b. 
Drhn'crux,  789,  b. 
Uriiii,  II.  40i;,  b. 
Drdme,  789.  b  ;  ii.  1318,  k. 
Drone,  787,  b. 
Droiica,  II.  1190,  b. 
Urubelii,  744,  b. 
Drucntia,  107,  b. 
Drugerl,  11.  1190,  a. 
Drumborgk,   932,    bs     11. 

1396.  b. 
Drusiu,   Arch  of  (Rome), 

ii.  8211,  b. 
Drrbai'Ue,  11.  1019,  a. 
Dryhne.  tl.  299,  a. 
Urymitea,  n.  604,  b. 
Uryniui,  3S,  b. 
Dtckii:tckeli,  il.  4.94,  a. 
Dtekirdjxkeh,  60, 11. 
Utkeni-ikeer,  ii.  4S7,  a. 
Dikib.  94,  a. 
D^jattil-Borgat.  393,  a. 
Dijeilie,  il.  9.10,  a. 
Dtjibet-Fit,»l%\i. 
Dijibra  Palanra,  614,  b. 
Uijiir-Brkene,  ii.  641,  b. 
Dmir,  l<.  1338,  b. 
Dubil.  1'.  1301,  b. 
U>>Mffi,797,a;  II.  16,8:  il. 

396,  b. 
Ducttio,  Cape,  it.  168,  h. 
DudenSu,  330,  b:  669,  b; 

641,  a. 
Due  7'orr/,  Cotfe  tf,  U.  371 ,  a. 
Dtierv.  793.  a 


Dugta.ii.  1337,  b. 
DKjik  Tagk,  60.9,  b. 
Dullia,  Culumiia  (Rome),  lU 

785.  b. 
Duino,  II.  74,8;  U.  678,8; 

il.  1375,  b. 
Duklttia,  784,  a. 
Dulcigno,  11.  473.  a. 
Duliiekmi,  il.  1075,  a. 
Diil..|n.il.,  7119.  li. 
Dum''ariim,  .Vj3,  a. 
pumbrek  Ckai,  il.  1003,  a. 
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DuKtftlet.  7'V>,  ■ :  M.  ISM,  >. 
ItHm/ria-thiret ".  i*^.  a- 
D'liniu,  49,  ■ :  U.  «tO,  *. 
Duinna,  74«).  b. 
i^UiM,  il.716.*. 
DaiM,  IL9I7.S. 
Uunamf  Point,  li.  66,  «. 
Dtattfy  Utai,  ii.  1312,  b. 
Duaka-im,  li.  101,  b. 
AmnKnr  491!,  b. 
nurniil  Head,  li.  4^,  a. 
Duniirn,  ii.  420.  a. 
Dunsley  Bay,  79 1 ,  a ;  922,  a. 
DumuMe,  793,  b. 
Dunum,!!.  101,  b:  ii.  I6,a. 
Doodcclmum,  Ad,  II.  12»il,a. 
Dur,  li.  696,  b. 
Dur.oT  Oorn,  791,  a. 
DaroMce,   107,  b;   (>70,  b; 

7;l.b;7t9.bi  li.6l»,b. 
Duraao,  796.  b. 
Durdul,  .M.,  II.  !i99,  a. 
I)um,  ii.  271,  a. 
Duria.  107,  b. 
Uiirii,  U.  llWI.a. 
Ouriul.  477.  b. 
Duraoravia.  443,  a, 
DurobriTii,  AHX,  t>. 
Durocnrtorum,  3^,  b. 
Durolinoni,  4iW,  b. 
Duronia.  IL  806,  b. 
DurocriKM,  3147,  b. 
Durnvprnum,  442.  a. 
DiauUotf,\\.  ll2.Vb. 
/>ury  DMitr.  742,  l>. 
Aynr  O^il/r,  22!!,  b. 
liycaUiii,  2411,  b. 
Uyme,  14,  b. 
i)yri«,  7111,  b. 
Dyrta,  143,  a. 
I>X*celado«,  .S7'.t,  h. 
Dyflp-intlum.  821,  a. 
Ojriliu,  »72,  b. 


K'Syroul,  li.  22B.  b. 

£>»/  /lii<Av  </  YorkiUre,  II. 

.vw.  b. 
Sattboume.  iVt,  a. 
JioMlrm  CuuHtta,  902,  b. 
/i;»iui-.  Sri,  a. 
Rbi,  no,  a. 
Ehajik,  4il,  a. 
£*cVi(«r,83l,a!ii.  I3ll,b. 
Kbt-llilium,  il  33,  a. 
Eblana.  li.  16,  a. 
Kbott.  799,  a :  II.  210.  a. 
Ebora,  ii.  320,  a. 
Ebora  ds  Atcobatat  799,  a. 
.StiX.S.  a. 
EliTo,  ii.  in,  a. 
Ebrodunum,  107,  b. 
Kbrudununi,  li.  904,  a, 
Kkuri.  IL  2IU,  a. 
Kbunidoito,  110,a. 
EbUftu,  373,  a. 
Kvbitana,  il.  901,  b. 
Ecclnia,  ii.  I.V2,  b. 
Kiciippa,  94,  a. 
Kcdippa,  il.  MKi, «. 
Krhaea.  434,  b. 
Echedameia,  il.  60$,  a. 
Kchelidaa.  32«,  b. 
RrhMla.ti.9''7,a. 
I'.chlnus  10,  b ;  II.  1170,  a. 
EcMernack,  11.  4'J4,  b. 
A'c(/a,  349,a:  il.M4,  b. 
Ecnomut,  79.  b. 
eaemll,  li.  V32,  a. 
Bit-Doad,  W7,  b. 
VAm,  II.  174,  a. 
Kitr,  V>,  a. 
KUeua,  SI,  a:  624,  a;  li. 

336,  b  ;  11. 1298,  b. 
Edela,  fW,  a. 
Edjim,  l.W,  b. 
Eahra.  907,  b. 
K<gmal,  ^9  i,  b. 
Edinburgh,  Vi2,  a  :  7M,  a. 
Kdonl.  in  1190,  a. 
Kilrei,  sun,  b. 
Edrtmil,  3lt,  a. 
Idrau,  10/3,  b. 
Kdrum,  940,  a. 
Kd>i'h<nladslil.969,b. 
KrtlonlaWw,  a. 
Ejara,il.  Wh,  b. 


DIDEX. 


Rtelasta,  5W,  a. 

Efierdir,  ii.  4'J4,  a. 

Kgeria,  Valley  of  (Rome), 

li.  li/0,  a. 
Efklna.  33,  b. 
fxf'u,  CK/rttA  ii.  920,  a. 
Egnatia,  1£7,  a ;  11.  I2!I4,  a. 
Etri-Limem,  il.  619,  b. 
Eltrtpo.  .WJ,  a;  871, a. 
EKurrI,  249,  b. 
EMm,  II.  174.  a. 
Ehetlum,  il.  1194,  a. 
Rtduioannia,  645,  b. 
Elerdir,  ii.  Wl,  a. 
fia^cZ-Z/yc  II.  370,a. 
Einieh,  '■26.  b. 
Kion,  (107,  b. 
Bira,  ii.  345,  b. 
Kira,  HouDUiiMor,U.34l,b. 
Elrnldae,  327,  a. 
£i«ic*,  1 10,  b  ;  li.3l,a. 
ElMdicae,  573,  a. 
Kkaltrimnlav,  II.  916,  b. 
Ekemt.U.  121 1,  b. 
Ekrno,  il.  529.  b. 
El-Aktn.  181,  b. 
AV-.4/,  811,b. 
El-Alcnier,  380,  a. 
El- Alia*.  20,  a. 
£/-^niM,826,  a:  IL90l,b. 
El-Arilk,  li.  709,  b. 
£/-'JW.  II.  49^,  a. 
EUAMfr,  821,  b. 
£/.'.4»^il.  II.  Alilia. 
Bt-Axarlyeh,  396,  a. 
El-Bttckarifh,  11.  4.W,  b. 
Et-Brrrocal.  II.  116,  a. 
El-Blreh,  3l«,  a. 
EUBudscke,  il.  570,  a. 
EUCkairy,  II.  577,  b. 
El-Ckaulan,  ii.  283,  a. 
El-Commaadimte,  II.  219,  b. 
£/.0'iM<-/,il.  4.511,  b. 
£/.;y<-di<r,  11.101,  a. 
£^^'llr4r/'l;Jt.  II.  458,  b. 
El-FcrnI,  430.  a. 
El-Pyoom,  3i5,  a. 
El-dnrib,  789,  a. 
El.Gkor.  343,  b  ;  ii.  531,  b. 
Bl-Gnfllar,  li.  I  l:U,  «. 
El-IladramatU,  181.  b. 
El-Hammah,  ii.  1233,  a. 
EI-Hamnut-tl-Kkabi,  170, 

a. 
El-Haura,  II.  384,  a. 
El-Hfrba,  11.  1308,  a. 
£I-/fniii;,  II.  e99.a. 
El-IL-nf,lV,t;  II.  277,  b. 
EI-HiUU,  il.  404,  a. 
£/'if«fiia,3l7,  b. 
F.l-Hustn,  971,  b. 
AV.J/4,  1001.  b. 
El-Kas,  or  El-KnlM,  37,  a. 
El-Katiek,  or  El-K<u,  558,  a. 
iV-Aol//,999,a. 
Et-Kkadarah,  11.  486,  a. 
El-Kkail,  U.  425,  b. 
Bl-Kkargek,  li.  45<i,  a. 
Bl-Kkubeibeh,  834,  b. 
El-Kkudt,  il.  17,  b. 
«  XAn/iV,  1033,  a. 
El-Kodt,i\.V,  b. 
£/-iiriJiiA,993,a. 
El-Kureyelrtit,  II.  104,  a. 
Ei'Lakum,  ii.  677,  b. 
Bll.itaw.  11.606,  b. 
BUUarabba.  ii.  375,  b. 
El- MalHainia,  il.  1134,  a. 
Bl.iltditui»,lJ»,ti  li.  131, 

Kt-'Utjdet,  II.  3.14,  b. 
El-Mengalfh,  11. 160,  a. 
BtMtrJck,31fl,  a. 
EI-MfMoourat,  il.  330,  b. 
Et-Mnkkad,  978.  b. 
£/-.Vnart5,  332,b. 
£/..tfiM,  11.  :i«8,  a. 
BlSaUoum,  8.V2.  b. 
El-Padrm,  934,  bj  il.  117, 

£J-W/,  37,  a. 
Bl-RocadUlo,  m,  b. 
Bl.Hiirak,  II.  457,  b. 
BI-SkandrriMh,  9\  a. 
BLTityibtk,  839,  a. 
El-Teim,  II.  104,  b. 
£J.Z«imAi^*,  iL  277,  b. 


EI.Zrrka,\\.  I. a. 
EUca.  705,  b ;  730,  a;  833.  a. 
Kiantii,  19,  b. 
Elacum,  ii.  341,  b. 
Elaciu,  67.a;  2C2,  b  ;  330 

b;  ii.  1190,  a. 
ElaSmuti,  U.  483.  b. 
Klagjhaliity    GAitlma    a"d 

Cirau  of  (Bonr),  il.  827, 

b. 
Elapkemaia,  It.  377,  a. 
Elapfau*.  11.3:0,4. 
Elatama,  li.  583,  a. 
EUutama,  ii.  47>,b. 
ElMumiliko,  li.  463,  a. 
£tei<,  322,  a. 
Elat«a,ii.  1170,  a. 
EUtreia,  or  Elatala,  833,  a. 
Elaier,  341,  a. 
fOa,  II.  39.  b. 
Elbastam,  498,  b ;  U.  36,  tL 
EUtf,  93,  a. 
£^5<»rx,il.96:.a 
Elbun,  M..  571.  b  i   IL  U4. 

Bloitliiuiil,  li.  987,  a. 
Blekt,  ii.  32,  a. 
Electra,  11.341,  a. 
EIrctrii,  il.90l,b. 
Elef.krro-Kkori,  li.  474.  b. 
£/CTu,  481,  b. 
Elephantophagl,  M,a. 
Elephaa,  .■i7,bu 
Elcplia*  Uerbariiu  (Rome), 

ii.83'2,b. 
F.lpre.ii.  ia76.b. 
£<VMmKi,  8i5.a. 
BIcihl,  il.  1 190.  a. 
Kleuiln,  ii.  1 138,  a. 
EieUiinium  (Atbeas)  301,  a. 
Kiriuia,  li    1 161,  a. 
KIruna,  331, a. 
EletUriio,  $„  844.  a  i  1073,  b ; 

ii.  1394,  a. 
Eleutberae.  329,  a. 
Eleuttierioii,  201.  a. 
Kleuitierna,  705,  b. 
EieutiierDpoiii,    354,  a. 
EleuUierui,ii.  606.  a>  U.986, 

Eu'a,  Capo  di  S.,  II.  911.  b. 
£(/<u.  J#t,609,b;  g71,b:  li. 

Iieo.b. 
Eliberre,  138.  b. 
Rllmela,ll.  SSiNb. 
Elimiull(.ll.5W,a. 
Eli>,  193.  a. 
£<inrr',  82l,b. 
Ell.  1034,  a. 
EUadka.  ii.  1032.a. 
EUand,  488,  a. 
Eilebri,  il.  Ifi,a. 
BUiaikvkattro,  131,  b. 
Ellopiuro,  67,  a* 
Elmah  Dogk,  24,  b. 
Bine.  li.  34,  b. 
Elane,iL  Il70,a. 
Etptdio  A  ilar£,S*,  636.  a ; 

ii.  628.  b. 
BUatz-Zabrm,  iL  1082,  a. 
KUm,  103,  b. 
Elulli,  il.299.a. 
£<un>,  II.  Il5,b. 
Kliiutea,  173.  h. 
Eltrtnd,  11.  495.  a ;  II.  ftM,  a. 
EluKxd,  iir.,  ii.  4,b. 
Biymbo,  ii.  479,  b. 
BIymbo,  A/(..33l,a. 
Ei>mia,  192,  b. 
Elyrut.705.b. 
Emathia,il.  1 171,  a. 
£./.5a.  11.  ll,b. 
Bmbeikanda.  708,  b. 
£iiiiW,  11.661,  a. 
£m»i>z,  ii.  Ill3,b. 
Embolima,  343.  a. 
£/iiAn>.'ll.  43,  a. 
fniirim.  1117,  b;  798,  b. 
Bminrk  Bmrnu,  II.  463,*. 
Rminlum,  li.  220.  a. 
Bjniwi,  il.  1076,  a. 
Rmniaui,  385,  a;  ii.  332, b 
Bmodufl,  il.  46.  a. 
Empulum,  ii.  131)0.  b. 
Kmporiae,  Gulfof,  il.  53. a. 
Rinporiiim  (  Rome),  ii812,  a 
Bnu,  123,  b;  444,  b. 


Kai^Urfr,  I3*,a. 
En-Satrok,  H.  4/9,  a. 
Ei>a.ii  9«7.a. 
Koabati,  11. 199,a. 
fata.  490,  b. 
KncbeUilae.  T*.  a. 
Endor.  11.530,  b. 
Erne,  ex,  b. 
Bmgartk,  m.b. 
Kl««ll.  134.  b. 
Enprm,  1 37.  a. 
EnKU'k  Ckammd.  B.lftb. 
Eogyum.  li.  y«^.  b. 
EnDeacraatu  (Atbcns).39^ 

a. 
Rnnrakborla,  11.  42,  b, 
£iMn<i>i:f.U.  «5«,a. 
£iK>t,  Hi.  a. 
l-jiosis,  li.  9ll.b. 
Eowm.  Ad.  li.  1301.  a. 
£ianic*,l4l,b. 
Kosheoieab.  li.  539,  b. 
£•«««,  U.  187.  b;  u.986,  b. 
£a<y,  U.  I33(l,b. 
Eorora,  li.  270,  a. 
Kardaea.iL23«,b;  B.iC8,b. 
K»rltaa,  184.  a. 
Eparria.  330,  Ik 
Bpatto.  il.  402,  b. 
Epa<u)mcrim,    U.    IICO,  b; 

U.I  161,  a. 
EpasleiU.  li.  187,  b. 
EpaphrodiCiaoi.  IL«li 

(Hame),U.S2«,a. 
£pr.53.bL 
Eprtium,  74A,  a. 
Efifack,  5,  a. 

Epbraim,  Tribe  of,  a  i3(),a. 
Ephmu.  23B.  a. 
Ephialllilm,  524,  a. 
Ephron.  M..  il.  5a.b. 
Ephthalitae,  1097.  b. 
Rphjrra,67.a;  193,a:K2l.a 
Epioaurui,  748,  a. 
Kpliiaunu  Limera,  li.  113.  t^ 
Epidfire*,  392,  a. 
Epidlan  l'rtHnoDtor7,7M,a. 
Kpldii.  750^ 
Rpidium,  Pmm.  593,  a. 
Epld»tium,  It.  3.  b. 
£;»fa,  &8i,bw 
Epiodonit,  643,bi 
Bpiphanela.      HO,   b;     B- 

1076,  a. 
Epipnlae     (Srraciue),    It. 

1066,  a. 
BpiMcupiano,  fitn,  b. 
Epitkopi,  I0U4,  b. 
Epihkoptamo,  li.  3M,b. 
Kpit.<liuin.  831,  a. 
EpolMiiiu,  li.  4!^,  b. 
Eporoeu>,  .Ml..  49,  b. 
Kporvd  a,  II.  I2K7.  b. 
UXmior*,  u.  494,  B. 
£fva,  49",  a. 
Equabona,  ii.  330,  a. 
Equestrian- Gate  (AlbcuX 

263,  b. 
Eqiiua  Tuticua,  1073,  b;  IL 

I3»4.a. 
Er-A<iiR,iL69l,a. 
Eiagiza,   or  Errbatlfa,  it. 

1075,  b. 
Rrana,  1 16, a;  ii.  34«,a. 
Efiinttaboai,  ii.  534,  a. 
EranaolxMt.973.b;  ii.4^t. 
Kraaliius.  13, b;  B)l,a;31>,b. 
Brokkk,  188  a. 
Erbad,  !»,  b. 
Erbpuui.  79,  bb 
Bnx-lan,  1052.  la 
Errtp,  il.  9«.\a. 
Erd-ilaUma,  li.ilXb. 
Brdtk.  226,  U 
Brdliti,  ii.  16,  a. 
Erwtatbdian        (Albaoa). 

275.  a. 
ErekU.  lOMXa:  ii.  IIOI.U 
£mUf,  or  ErrmU,  849,  a. 
ArruK^poti',  lor8,a. 
Rreoncsia.  '73,  b. 
£r«i>o,  8i6.a 
Eresmia.  II.  165.  a. 
Krrtria.  lUlliO.  a. 
Eretom.  11.  130),  a. 
Eraa.il  33.  a 
lifSaTlc«,MLa. 
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RrKetlum,  IL987,a. 
F.rgtna.  74,  b. 
Kritltlum,  167,*. 
Krgontsi,\\'  4G9,a. 
Kricinlum,  iL  1170.*. 
Kricu6a,5l.b. 
Erikho.U.  Va,t. 
Eriroon,  46l,«. 
Krln«uin,  17,  •• 
Erineua,  iL  MJ6,  a. 
Eritsl.  il.  169, «. 
Kritso^  9.  a. 
KriHon.il.  Il27.b. 
ErUlum.  ii.  1 170,  a. 
Erknc,  848,  b. 
ErkU,iia.i. 
Eriiiml,  1058,  h. 
Ermitade  Mufttrrt ;  ReHora 

ileTrrmn.ii.  1131,  b. 
Ematia.ii.ni.b. 
Enu.  Loch.  346,  a. 
£nu'u,  319,  b. 
Erochm,  ll.604,b. 
Krpediunt,  It  16,  a. 
Erquiet.  Ii.  697.  a. 
£rr.-l>aiitiuin,     Pron.,     ii. 

91 1,  a. 
Eriiul.  ii.916,b. 
Em.  239,  a. 
Erwmd,  11.495.  a. 
Eryclniiin,  11.913.  a. 
Erjrmantiliu,      184,  b;     II. 

67n,  a. 
Erymiiii.ii.  943.li. 
Krithini,  Ii.  547.  h. 
Er;tlirac.  II.  303,  a  ;  705.  b. 
Eryltiraeum  Mare.  174.  b. 
Erzrrnom.  7,  a. 
Erzgrbirge.  U.  1133,  a. 
Em.  693,  a. 
Erxntfan.  613,  b. 
Erz'um,  A|4,  II. 
£..-S<Tr,  II.  9)3.bk 
Es-Hllam,  749,  a. 
£i-Mir<V/«.  il.  Ml.b. 
A>a>u.4.'iO,b. 
Eteaul,  II.  936,  b. 
Escatu-pont,  II.  6.W,  b. 
.Pjc*.  H.VI,  b. 
Eiclialiotii,  e».  b. 
Etcouisit  or  £A»tir}^.   ii. 

951,  a. 
fxfont.  II.  lOIS.a. 
Ksilrai-lon,  11.  530,b. 
Ki'fiuf,  3.W,  a. 
E.*.S»ai»,  II.  1069.  b. 
Esh-Sderah.  11.  5X3,  a. 
Btkmwm.  I0.5*t,  b. 
£»>io,  56,a;ll.  1301,  b. 
Elkfr.  Ii.  469,  b. 
Eakt-ErtgU.Xt.in.K. 
Eiki-Uiaar,  II.  132,  a;  it. 

642,biit.7l2,b:il.  lu37,b 
Etki-K!itni,\UKn,s.. 
Eski-Kara  Husar.  40O,  a ; 

Ii.  IIJS.5.b. 
EiH-Krim.U.  I109,b. 
Eski-SanuuH.  132,b. 
E<ki..Utkr,7m.t>. 
Eski-Slamlml.  102,  b. 
Eikihittar.  il.  133,  a:  11.643, 

b;  Ii   7)2.  b;  II.  1037, k. 
flt'H/uAi,  il930,a. 
£«y  >4da<Ki,    616,  a;    II. 

M»,a. 
firw.  46,  a. 
Eivh.n   144.  a. 
EsparUI.  C-,  125,  a. 
.£</)i->.  336, a ;  ii.  101, a:  ii. 

376.  b. 
£t//>r*<!/,C.,  11.293,  a. 
Jitquirj,  il.  499,  b. 
E>qiiilin.>,    Porta   (Rome). 

Ii.7i9.b. 
Ksqiilllne  (Rome),  II.  832,  a. 
£>quilinu>,Campiu  (Rome), 

ii.  839,  a. 
Ba  luillnut,  Lucus  (Rome), 

il.  83«.b. 
E-uiuiUait.  r,  II.  1037,  a. 
E>sfx.  ii.  1231.  a. 
Bfunidt.  Ii.  I333,a. 
KMliia,il.425,b. 
£«r.  394,  a:  ii.  1275,  a;  il. 

I287,b. 
Btierim  te  Falie  Orret,  S., 

3M,a. 


EtmaM,S..n.\3»,iL 

e«Am,  !t6,b. 

Eukonta.  1073,  b  ;  1091.  b. 

Esliae,  424,b 

Ettifan,  Ii.  1036,  a. 

Eslola,  249,  b. 

^UDjr,  H.  330.  a ;  Ii.  SOI.a. 

Eslrella.  Shm  <<<■  /«,  1 097,  a. 

Esirfmadura.  9v5,  a. 

Ettreung  ia    Ckau%s(^.  or 

£«n>n  Cauckir,  794,  b. 
£(-r»4|f/»rA,  11.484,  b. 
BZ-rrfl.  398.b. 
£/aiiK  df  rEHouma,  913,  b. 
"tea,  705,  b. 

tinl,  li.987,a. 
KtOTltia,  ><07,a. 
£«ilni,lt.  I333,a. 
Ktymander,  183,  b. 
Eua,  193,  a. 
Era,  7-^6,  a. 
Eiran,  11.  34l,bi 
Evandfr,  Altar  of  (Rome), 

II.  810,  a. 
Kvandriana,  It.  220, a. 
Evarchui.  it.  547,  a. 
EuhurUtex,  ii.  187,  a. 
Euclt'ia,  Temple  or(Atlient), 

396.  a ;  397,  b. 
Eucratidia,  364,  b. 
Eiidieru,  IL  1170,  a. 
Eveniis,  60>,b. 
BTergcUe,  3IO,b. 
Kuffmla,  Sla,  11.  117,  b:  il. 

1 131,  a. 
Etifcmla,    Go(/b    di    Sin, 

M'O,  b. 
Eufemia.  Gu(ftfSI.,  11.397, 

li;  il.  1130.  b. 
Euganti.  CoUi,  873,  b. 
EuiceJa,  193,  a. 
EuhTdrium,  11.1170,  a. 
Bulaeus  366,  b;  li.  1309,8; 

ii.  10.^0,  b. 
EuonymiM,  9l,b. 
£«)-«,  707, a;  li.330,a. 
Eupaaium,  R3i,  a. 
Kiipaliiim,  ii.  20:i.a. 
Kupatorium,  il.  Illl,b. 
Euplirantai,  il.  600.  a. 
Euphratensli,  669,  a. 
Kuploca,  495,  b. 
Kuoyrldac,  326,a. 
£uran  Shehtr,  li.  407,  a. 
Etrreoktistro.  331,  b. 
Krrmr,  799,bj  11.303,  a. 
En-cwt.  Vieit,  (i.303,a. 
Euriitiii.  II.  561,  b. 
Kuroea,  813,  a. 
Europne,  Porticua  (Rome), 

ii.  m,  b. 
Europe,  877,  b. 
Europut,  624,  a;  7S7,  a:  ii. 

107.9,  b. 
F.itrjrmedon,  ii.  538.  a. 
Kurymeliae,833,a;  ii.  Il70,b. 
Eurjsaces,    Moniimeoc    of 

(Rome),  ii.  827,  b. 
Eurytacei,  Porta  (Roma), 

ii.  760.  a. 
Eurjunet,  65,  a. 
Rurxteiae,  17,  a. 
Eutaea,  192,  b. 
"aire,  193,  a. 
liiitreaia,  193,  a. 
Rulresil,  193,  a. 
Eureany.  A\%,h, 
Bjarkho,  l,b. 
Errler,  il.  66,  b  ;  it  1331,  a. 
Exmouth.  ii.  69,  a. 
Kaobugitae,  ii.  917,  a. 
Kimtili,  C,  ii.  1 161,  a. 
Eyptr.  il.  289,  b. 
Ezadtclten,  ii.  1229,  b. 
Etalalcza.W.  1139,  b. 
Kxexga,  ii.  903,  a. 
/i<To,  233.a. 
KiKin-Geber,  392,  b. 
£>/a,  949,b. 


Fabiof,  or  Fabtanus,  Fornix 

(Rome),  ll.7«i,b. 
Paliratrria,  11.1302.  b. 
Fabriciua.  Pona  (Rome),  ii. 

"49.  U. 
Facia,  il.  903,  a. 


I  Fac/alcazar,  il.  88.9,  b. 
[AVimza,  8!l4,a;  il.  I2^,a. 
Faga,4l3.a;  li.  300,  b. 
F<tga,  .v.,  11.483,  a. 
Fair  Head,  754,  b ;  ii.  718.  b. 
Falnti,  28,  b. 

Fiitamara,  239,  b  j  il.  !i86,  a. 
Falacrlniim,  li.  1305,  a. 
Faleria,ii.  628,b. 
Faleria,  Portut,  870,  a. 
Falerll,  il.  1288,  a. 
Faleae,  Porlo  890,  b. 
Fallen;  Sta  Maria  di,  890,  b  ; 

il.  1388,  a. 
fnlleroiia.  890,  b. 
FnUerone,  II.  628,  h. 
Fa/iiuiuM,  11.1321,  b. 
K.ima  Julia,  983,  a. 
FamagOMta,  73U,  a. 
Fitniiek,  193,  a. 
Fammar$.  893,  b. 
Fainmtnne,    Pavi    de,    li. 

5li,b. 
Fanari,   19,  b  ;    304,  a  ;    II. 

99,  a. 
fannry,  (^ase,  il.  llll.a:  il 

llll.b. 
Fano,    190,  a:     893,8:      ii, 

1301,  a. 
Fanum  Fortunae,  II.  1301,  a; 

II.  1317.  b. 
Fanum  Kugitivo.  II.  1300,  b. 
Faouel,  le,  893,  b. 
Farfit,  8S9,  a. 
Farfara!,8»9,a. 
Fartna,  C.,  199,  a. 
Farm  I,  Porto,  ii.  1328,  b. 
Farmaco.  Ii.  989,  a. 
Ainuiy,  9ll,a, 
Famdon,  il.  6.97,  b. 
F<im«/',ii.29Nb:  ii.i012,b. 

li.  1397,  b. 
Partuu. Isold,  il.  1261,  a:  U. 

1597  a. 
FamlMm.U.  1311,  b. 
Faro,  Capo  di,  ii.  971,  b. 
Farra;  6",  b. 
Fttltan,  II.  1017,  b. 
Paiana,  808,  b. 
Farentla,  li.  1287,  a. 
Fareria.  il.  73,  b. 
Favignana,  33,  a. 
FauDui,  Temple  of  (Roine.1 

ii.  840,  h. 
FaTonii,  Portua,  691,  b. 
Fafen,U.  182,  b. 
FaxHUa,  98,  a. 
Febrii,   Alur  of  (Rome), 

il.826,b. 
Feetusa.  U.  985,  b. 
fmu.  901,b. 
Feira.  li.  220,  b. 
Feirnn,  Wady.  II.  988,  a. 
Felibedjik,  II.  600,  a. 
Felice,  S.,  636,  a. 
Feltcila,  Sla,  ii.  1306,  b. 
Fellcudi,  51,  b. 
Fflinei,  900,  b. 
Felipe,  S.,  a.  1039,  b. 
Feliz,  Cape,  67,  b  ;  812,  bi 

976,  a. 
FrUerdttgh,  148, «. 
FelonkM,  896,  b. 
Frllri-.  894,  b. 
FeUil.1.  ii.  1376, b. 
Fel'ijak,  363,  a. 
Frne»tella,  Porta  (Rome), 

II.  757.  a. 
Fenny  Strafford.  IL  246,  a. 
Feralk  Maitan,  904,  b. 
Feredsjik,  795,  a. 
Fercntina,    Porta   (Rome), 

II.  767,  b. 
PertrUino,  89.Va ;  li.  1302,  a. 
Ferentlum,  1073,  b. 
Ferentinum,  il.  1302,  a. 
Ferento,  8'J4,  b. 
Kerpntiim,  167,  a. 
FeretriuB,  Temple  of  Ju- 
piter (Rome),  iL  769, a. 
Ferltor,  11.  187,  b. 
Fermanagh,  846,  a. 
Fermo,90l,b;  1L63»,  b. 
Permo,  Porto  di,  ii.  628,  b. 

ii.  1307,  a. 
Fermotrl.  ii.  461.  a. 
FermatclU,  ii.  461,  b. 
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IPeronla,  ii.  9I2,«. 
Ferrak.  II.  620.  a. 
Fcrrara,  907.  a. 
K-rrrafuA.  ii.  1134,  a. 
Ferreira,il.esa,h. 
Ferriem.  169.  a. 
Ferro,  906,  b. 
Ferro,  Capo  di,  li.  911,  II. 
Perro,  Cap,  li.  1037,  a. 
Fcrra.  CoOe,  ii.  1 380,  a. 
Peml,  Bay  of,  196,  a. 
Perroi  and  Corutla,  Say  iff, 

Ferrol,  G.nf.iZS.h, 

Fertala,  li.  501,  a. 

Fenalitl,  827,  b. 

Ferse,  912,  a. 

Feaak.  344,  b. 

Feuri,  910,  b. 

Fex,  11.  296,  b. 

Petxa*,  732,  a;  974,  b;  II. 

457,  a. 
Fiano,  902,  b. 
Fiascone,  Monte,  89f,a. 
Fibreno,  897,  b. 
Ficaria,  69l,b;  II.  911.  b. 
Picklel-,  Erz;  and  Xte$en- 

febirge.  1056,  b. 
Ficua    Ruminalit  (Rome), 

II.  802,  b. 
FIdentIa,  11.1287,  a. 
Fldrntlola,  II.  1287,  a. 
Fidkari,  600,  b. 
Hdhart.  or  Fidhan,  888,  h. 
Fldii,    Vicin    (Rome),    li. 

811, b. 
Pietole,  889.  b. 
Figllnas,  Ad,  li.  188, b. 
Figuerat,  ii.  93,  a. 
Fil-burun,  424,  b. 
Filadeifo.  S.,  ll8,«. 
File,  U.  1209,  b. 
Filena   ii.  1309,b. 
FiUy  Bay,9n,t. 
FUi.  339,  b. 

/V/2ra,  or  FiVrM,  ii.  699,  a. 
Filurma,  1046, b:  ii.  231, ai 

11.236,  bi  II.  3^3,  a. 
Filyaa.  iOl.b. 
Fineka.  Cme.W.  193,*. 
Mnei,  li.  Il6,b. 
Finn,   Ad,  ii.  I2S8,  a;   li. 

1296,  a. 
Kii»i,  II.  605,a. 
F.nislere,  1004.  a. 
Finit/erre,  C,  934,  b. 
FInni,  11.  919,  b. 
Frnt,  633.  a. 

Flora,  8»7,a;  II.  129«,a. 
PiorenxKoia,  904,  a ;  iL  1287, 

a. 
Fir-Bnigt,  320,  b. 
F/'rbd'llil.  II.  II32,b. 
Flrmauum,    CaMeUum,    II. 

1307,  a. 

Firmanum,     Caatmm,    ii. 

628,  b. 
Flrmum.ii.628.h. 
F<yM<lAf'orM.409.b. 
Fiicellui,  Horn,  1.16,  a. 
FischamenI,  99,  a. 
F/M«a,  90l,a. 
Fitlre,  607,  a. 
Fiymc     delia     Maddaiena, 

499,  a. 
Flume  detie  Canne,  490,  a. 
Pittme  di  Jnci.  21,  a. 
Fliime  di  yoto.  239,  b. 
Fiume  di  Petcara,  354,  a. 
Fiume  Fredda  12,  a;'3l,  a. 
Flume  SalMO.  il.  985,  b. 
Pi«mmici,  490,  b ;  706,  a  i 

llin.  a. 
Fiumiciua,  11.867,  a. 
Flacciana  Aiea  (Rome),  II. 

804,  b. 
Flagomd.U.  1279,  b. 
Flamborougk,  933,  a;  il.  667. 

a. 
Flamlnia,    Porta    (Rome), 

li.  768.  b. 
Flamlnia  Prata,  or  Campua 

Flamlniut     (Rome),     il. 

832.  b. 
Flaminll,  Forum,  ii.  1300,  bt 

H.  1901,  a. 
FiamlDiua,  Circiu  (Borne), 
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11.831,  a;  H.  833,  b;   11. 

*t4.a. 
Flaraonla,  ii.  I77\  b. 
F.HTia  Solva.  902,  b. 
FUfiae,    Aauae,    168,    b ; 

934,a. 
Flarta^,  T^mptum    Gentli 

(Huma),  ii.  B3l,b. 
Flarlatu.  S.,  A64,  b. 
FlarlODaria,  XM,  b. 
FlaTiiim,    Amphitheatnim, 

(Rome),  II.  846,  b. 
Flrnlum,  911.  a. 
Flna,  or  Plegn,  331,  a. 
Fievum  Caitf^llum,  903,  b. 
FUnUkire,  il.l'JI.a. 
Florae,  Circus  (Home).  Ii. 

831,  a  :  ii.  H44.  Ii. 
Flora,  Temple  of  (Rome), 

il.8»,b. 
Flornice,  903,  b. 
Florentia.  Ii.  1287,  a. 
Floriiu,  933,  b. 
/VsiiKaitMa,  il.91l,a. 
Flumenuuia.  Porta  ( Rome), 

II.  7tl,  a. 
Ftmuntorgiu,  II.  912,  a. 
Fluior,  II.  6B,  a. 
Ftuvia,  II.  51,  a. 
P.iffta  Nova,  II.  6113,  b, 
FiAia.  Cape.  1 101,  a. 
FolcK>iaitt,ii.n<Xi,b. 
FilUgJio,9\9,ti  II.  1300,  bi 

II.  1301,  a. 
FonM,  919,  a  ;  ii.  1290,  a. 
P^mlaliko,  ii.  694.  a. 
FontainebUaut  lG9,a. 
Ftmtana  Grande,  376,  x 
FimlMKira,     934,    bi      11. 

1210,  a. 
Fonle  BfUo,  376.  a ;  774,  h. 
Fontinalis,    Porta  (Home), 

11.  7S0,  b. 
Forca  Carruto,  il.  42,  a. 
Farm  CiTuta,  IS6, l>. 
Forca  di  Canuo,  Ii.  282,  b. 
Forcauit    Sta    Maria    iu. 

907,  U. 
ForcMa,  >74,  a. 
Fi'TriettUat,  il.  1121, «. 
Fardiiniiianiu,  911,  b. 
Fordungtanut,    Ii.  911,  b  ; 

ii.9l2,  aiil.  1196, a. 
fi/mtai,  »!i6,  a. 
F'/rft.  or  Forntf  911,  a. 
J'oi/ornkA'ir,  11.  127(i,a. 
ForiflammOt  S.  Oto.  in,  li 

1301,  a. 
F«r/i,9IO,a;  II.  1287,  a. 
Fiirlimpap  lU,  910,   b;      ii. 

12>I7,*. 
Formfntera,  373,  a. 
Foriniae,  ii.  1290,  a. 
Formickt      di     Gnuelo, 

fAl,  b. 
Formlo.  II.  IWS.a. 
Pornovo,  910,  n. 
Forabrentani,  li.  ISI7,  b. 
Forujulleotei,  II.  I3l7,b. 
Fori    Forliina,   Temple   of 

(Rome),  11.811,  a, b. 
Fortra,  ii.  1214,  b. 
ForWrr,  166.  b;  916.  b. 
F,.rtuna,  Alur  of  (Rome), 

11.830,  h. 
Fortuna  Miimmow  ( Rome), 

il.  821,  b. 
Fortuna  PrimiftenL-^Temple 

oriRome),  li.  830,  b. 
Fnnuna  Publi(».  Ti^mple  ol 

(R>me),  11.  KIO,b. 
Fortuna  ReS|>lcifn«.  Sacel- 

liinior  (Koine).  U.iUi4,a. 
Fortuna  Hespiclen*,  Temple 

or(Kome).  11.  H  6,  b. 
Fortiraa    8«ia  (Rume),  II. 

826,  b. 
Fortima,  Temple  or(  Rome). 

il.  814,  a. 
Fortuna  Temples  of  ( Rome), 

II.  KlO.  b. 
F'ortuna  VIrllli,  Tpmple  o( 

( Rome),  11.  814,  a. 
Fonunao,  Ara  (Rome),  ii. 

838,  a. 
Fort.inao     Dublaa,    VIcus 

"'vn«),ii.U|,|b 
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Fortnnae  Rqnestrls,  Aedes, 

(H>me).  li  H34,  b. 
Fortune,Tamulaof(Rome), 

IL  im.  b. 
Forty  Sainu,  II.  482,  b. 
Forum  (Rome),  li.  773.  b. 
Forum    August!    (Rome), 

ii.  799,  a. 
Forum    Boarltim   (Rome), 

il.  813,  b. 
Forum  ClKurronim,  250,  a. 
Forum  during  the  Republic 

(Home),  11.783,  b. 
Forum  Esquillnuoi  ( Rome), 

11  H27.  a. 
Fonim  Flammii.il.  1317,  b. 
Forum  Fu  vli,  11.  188.  a. 
Forum  Gallortim.  li.  32,  a  : 

II.  I287,a. 
Forum  Julil,  108,  b ;  ■'>22,  b  ; 

il.  127.Vb. 
Forum  Jullum  (Rome),  li. 

797,  a. 
Forum  Urll,  II.  1 287.  a. 
Forum   Noum,  1073,  b ;  il. 

1293.  b. 
Forum  Olitorium  (Rome), 

11.  H32,  b 
Forum  Plscarium  (Rome), 

ii.  K33.  a. 
Forum  Piscntorium  (Rome), 

ii.  786,  b. 
Forum   Pistorium   (Rome), 

II.  811,  b. 
Forum   Pupilll,  li.  706,  b  ; 

11.  imi,  b. 
Forum  Foplllii,  li.  210.  a. 
F.irum  I'opulil,  li.  1^7,  a. 
Forum  Seguftavarum,  911, 

a. 
Forum  Tralanl.  11. 1 106.  a 
Forum  Traotiiorium 

(Rome).  II.  799.  b. 
Forum  Vibii.  11.  188,  a. 
Forum    under  tlie   £mpire 

(Rorae),il.  789.  a 
Forum     under    the     King* 

(Home).  11.778,  U 
Furum  Viilcaiil,  497,  a. 
Foirntri'Ci,  912,  il. 
FoM-les-Mtvrtirutt,  913,  a. 
Foua,  II.  911,  b. 
Faaa,  11.  1283,  a. 
Fiiisae.  719,  h. 
Fofi-o  drlC  IncaUro,  195,  b; 

S&l,  b. 
Fotto  atUe  FraloccUf,  158, 

b. 
Fouo  di  Valca  or  Forca 

701,  a. 
Fo'tomiroM,    911,    a:   li. 

1301,  a;  ii.  1317,  b. 
F<><w.!ioi,b. 
Foul  Bof.n.b;  ii.  42,b. 

Fax.  ',•12.  b. 
Fraga,  ii.  32,  a. 
Franeoli,  II.  1041,  h. 
Frango  Liwfunttt  685,  a. 
FraniiOvryti.  %\%  b, 
Frank  .Vounlain,  lOlil ,  b, 
Fianqui  Cap  it  la,  ii.  170, 

FriuniM.li.  I241,b. 
Fratcotari.  11.  985.  b. 
Fratuertlnm.  474,  b. 
KrHtt.luiii,  1073,  b. 
Fraxnut.  il.  219,  b. 
Frrddo.  Fiwm.  700,  b. 
Freg-llaiium,  11.  1302,  b. 
Freeenae,  87il,  b. 
Fryiu.908,  h;ii.  1045,  a. 
Frn>-A'>^>',  11.484,  b. 
Pimtn,  166,  b. 
FrtnMnrf,  917,  a. 
Frigldus,       Fiuilul,        II. 

I275,a. 
Priklah.  68,  b. 
l-'rhilates.  11.  187,  a. 
Frioiit.  108,  b. 
hrilzlar,  li   4ifl,  b. 
Friuli  or  FrUiut,  522,  b. 
Frmli,  CMdale  </>',  009,  a. 
Frontignan,    £tang  de,   IL 

1035,  a. 
Frotinoue,  917,  a;  IL  1302, 

a. 
Frusino.  U.  1301,  a. 


FtrffO,  it.  677,  a. 
FtKimt,  Logo.  917,  b. 
Fucnginla.  il.  1043.  a. 
FnnUlana,\\.  118,  a. 
Famlt  d.  la  OwtiMna,  IL  IU, 

a. 
Fuente  de  Sabirra.  il .  974,  a. 
Fucnie  FaHara.  li.  678,  b. 
Fuertntntura,  90i>,  b. 
FugitiTi,  Fanam.  II.  1301,  a. 
Fuia,  l57,a:iL416,b. 
Fullulae.il.  g9<l,b. 
Fulglnium,  II.   I3U0,  b;  ti. 

1301,  a;  iLI3l7,  a. 
Fulela,  BaaiHca  (Home),  0. 

7«7,a. 
Fundi,  li.  1290,  a. 
FnnduUu,  423,  b. 
fan/kirclien.  11.  I0»,  a. 
Furconium,  3.10,  b ;  li.  1383, 

a,b. 
Furculae,  574,  b. 
Furlnae  Lucus  (Rome),  ti. 

Ml,  a. 
Fi>r«>,  /<.,  11. 1301,  a. 
Fmntt,  rm,  b. 
FUrra*.  II.  620,  a. 
Fjpu,  Loci,  a,  154,  b. 


Cabae,  II.  578.  b. 
Gabala,U.  1075,a,bi  U.  1076, 

b. 
Oahill,  173.  a. 
(iablaUA,  822,  b. 
Uibiene,  IL  1050,  b. 
Gabil,  4,  a. 
GahHrl.  St.,  8.>0,  b. 
Uabt,  li.  1(«3,  a. 
Cad.  tribe  ol,  iL53l,a. 
OaJaro.  ii,  ,Vil,  blll>76,b. 
Gadeni,  750,  a. 
Gadora,  li.  1076,  b. 
Cnrdi,  471,b, 
Gacta,  Moia  il,  904,  b  :  il. 

1290.  a. 
Gaitanae,  744.  b. 
Gaggrra,  Fiume,  II.  986,  a. 
Qailliano,  926,  b. 
Gaknaei,  973.  a. 
Gaidkaronai,  331, a:  li.  556, 

b. 
Galactophagi,  4,  a. 
G«lactopbagi    Scrthae,    li. 

943,  b. 
Galactopotae,  4,  a. 
Oaladrae,  830,  a. 
Galanda.  933,  b. 
Galandos,  ii.  191,  a. 
Galaria,  il.  987,  a. 
G<ite(ait/,685,  a. 
Gatatot,  Paieoeatlron  qf.  11, 

1133,  a. 
Galatlcus,  Pontus,  50S,  a. 
Galandtl.  II.  4S5,  b. 
Go/mxr,  477,a. 
Galtilanaet  Aniclana,  Horrea 

(Rome),  ii  812,  a. 
GalcaU,  li.  1317,  b. 
GalejoH,  1010,  a. 
Galrp.usIL  il3,').b. 
G/i/r/d.  .tl6,  b;   ii.  1297,  b. 
Gallhi,  H.,  II.  1093,  «. 
Galleia.  743.  b  ;  932.  b. 
GaUUe.  IL  531,  b. 
Galilee,  Sea  of.  11. 1197.  a. 
Gallndae,  II.  916,  a. 
GaliiUo,  II.  860,  a. 
Galhaa,  ii.  870.  a. 
Gallaecl,  933,  a. 
Gallacci  Lucenses,  336,a.    , 
Gallrgo.  II.  32,  a. 
Gai/ete,  KD7,  b. 
GaUian,  li.  49,  b. 
Gallica  Flaria,  11  32,  a. 
GaUicano,  II.  560,  a. 
Galllcta.U.  1105,  a. 
Gallicum,  703,  a;  U.  33,ai 

II.  237,  a. 
Gallicu  n,  Fretum,  U.  4C0, 

b. 
Galllcus,  II.  39,  a. 
GalllenI,  Arcut  (Rome),  11. 

827,  a. 
aaUiko,  60S,  b  ;  it.  337,  a. 
Gatlinara,  93,  b. 
GalUnari*  loaula,  9t,  b. 


CaUlpeH,   481.   b;    482.  a; 

eo*,  a. 
GaUi.wt.».VA,». 
GaUo.  C  ii.  341,  b. 
Go/qAvv,  604.  b. 
Oattear,  346,  a. 
C<naa4iA.486,a. 
Gamalttica,  11. 531,  a. 
tfoaiMa,  752,  b ;  U.m,a. 
Gandaki,  973,  D. 
Gandar,  9a,  b. 
Gandirar,  il.  47,  b. 
Gandari.  iL  1019,  a. 
(iaodarltis,  ii  6n5.  b. 
Gemdna,  184,  a. 
VandJkam,  U.  47,  b  ;  U.  I0l«. 

CuigaDi,  U.  I&  a :  U.  47.  b. 
GanitaconUB,  Praia..  4H9,  b. 
Gangara  or  Gaetara,  90.  a. 
(lengarides,  CaliniEae.  4«a,  b. 
Gange,  ii.  47.  a ;  a  49.  h. 
Gaogeticus,  Sinus,  ii  46,  b  ; 

ii.  la,  a. 
Gaafi.  li.  986,  b. 
Gangi  FeUre,  837,  a. 
Gtttttiri,  466,  a. 
Gap,  4X6,  b ;  U.  19M.  a  ;  it. 

1316,  b. 
Gararmmt,  U.    1001,  b;U. 

lisS,  a,b. 
Garaphi  M.,  H  t99,  a. 
Gariot.  ii.  299.  b. 
Gardt,  C.  de,  li.  4,^4,  a. 
GardHH,  H.  137,  b  .  li.  568. 

b  i  ii.  .ise,  b  :  il.  567.  b. 
Gordo,  Cape  del,  57,  a. 
Gordon  tAlait.   ii.  115S.  b. 
Gordon      tAndaxe,        i  . 

llS8,b. 
GardMX.  IL  657,  b. 
Uarea,  192.  b. 
Gar  en,  514  b. 
Uargano.  Slonte,  9t^  a. 
G.irgi-ttus,327,  a,b. 
Gorgmiet.  977,  a. 
Garlannnnum,  442,  b. 
Gsriennu&,  G45,  b. 
Garrg/iano,  IL  196,  a. 
Garites,  173,  a. 
Garita,  3v7,  a. 
Garni.  Mont.  214,  a. 
Garonne.  ^iVt,  b. 
Ganaourta,  508,  h. 
Garsaurliit.  MI7,  b. 
Garuli,  II.  187,  b. 
GarumuL  173,  a. 
Gasoriis,  807,  b, 
Gattritxi.  11.  US,  b. 
Gattuni.  817,  a. 
Gala.  C.  de,  604.  a. 
Gatheae,  ISri,  b. 
Gatlieitai.  ii.  309,  b. 
Gatte,  Ctnio  deUe,  730,  a  i  ii. 

238,  a. 
a<ir<s/>i,ll.63fi,a:il.  ISO,  a. 
Gopola  or  delu  GaUe,  C^m, 

730,  a. 
Gavdapauln,  II.  484.  b. 
(lave  d'Atpe.  ii.  1047,  a. 
Gaulanitii,  il.  .131,  a. 
Gaulos,  II.  470.  b. 
Gaureleon,  13^  a. 
Gauri,  1006,  b. 
(iaurion,  13S,  a. 
Gowion,  13*.,  a. 
Gooa.  li.  1138,  b. 
Gasa.  320,  b. 
Gaznan,  Vonmt.  978,  a 
Ge  Cuiolrophus,  TeflipW  of 

(Aihens),  301.  a. 
Gebot  Skemil,  .MO,  b. 
OeM-eUSamnm.  il.  SCK,  h. 
Getel-eih  Sktikk,  3au.  b. 
Grbet  Stommor,  363,  b. 
f;.-4sc  745,  b. 
Grdruseni,  110.  b. 
Gedrosii,  210,  b. 
Grdrutil,  210.  b. 
GdKt,  il.  1217.  b. 
Griae,  9a,a;  tL  301,  a. 
Gelis,  ii.  Sm,  b. 
Gelbus,  1001,  a. 
OeUerm,  6(H,  a. 
Geidmi,    Gelt,    or    GtS^, 

481,  b.  ■ 

Gelduba,  48^  b. 
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Gfttfji  or  Gtlb,  9M, «. 
Urloiit,  643,  a. 
iMon,  It.  1278,  b. 
(Sembim,  M6,  b. 
Gemeila,  1 1,  a. 
Cemrrif  10-il,  a. 
G«mina,  990,  b. 
Ormlnae,  !«34.  a. 
GnMno,  S.,  S27.  a. 
Gtrmna,  li.  IX?-!.  b. 
Ocinoniaa,  Sulaa  (Rome), 

li.  783,  b. 
Gndtrar,  409,  a. 
IfPnethfi,  ii.  GdM,  b. 
Getirva,  hnke  q/,  U.  I.V>,  b. 
UnUrre,  Mont,  107,  b;  ii. 

29)i,  a. 
Gnnuira,  Mottle,  it.  21 1,  b. 
Geniietareth.  ii.  1  Ili7,  a* 
Onuo,  li.  188,  b. 
Graoa,  Gu^i!/'.  li.  I8»,a. 
<tenurf,  il.  Ili8,  a,  b. 
OoualM,  li.  187,  a. 
Genuiium,  167,  b. 
Genuiiu,  ii.  63^,  a. 
Onrge,  Si..  331,  a. 
Georgn,  St.,  11.  iii7,  a. 
Georgia,  ».  9.  h:  ii.  9M,  a. 
Oerhyra,  ii.1076,  a. 
Gaphjrra,  Mutatiu,  li.  3S6,  b. 
Geraee,  iL  1!9.  a. 
Oerantui,  87l,b. 
Oeraaa,!!  |i'76,  b. 
Gerat*.  988,  b. 
Orraif,  613,  a. 
Geruiii,  714,  b. 
Oerenia,  II.  113,  b. 
Grrgm  Kaf-oA-tl,  818,  b. 
Of  rgitlia,  471,  a, 
Oergaie,  y91,  a. 
Oertone,  W9,  b. 
Uermalui  ( Koine),  II.  801,  b. 
German  Ocean,  91M,  a;  li. 

VM,  b. 
Germaniciana,        Victoria 

(  Ronir),  ii.  806.  b 
Germaoicum,  Mar«,  il.  460, 

b. 
Grrmano,  S.,  II.  1302,  b. 
Germant/,  993,  b. 
Gemuttloo,  902,  a. 
Grrme,  931,  a. 
Gertne,  701.  b. 
Gervtertkeim.  il.  130)1,  il 
G,'nnilera.  744,  b. 
Genma.  344,  b. 
Gcronthrae,  li.  112,  b. 
Grrra.  ii.  1U76,  b. 
Gerraei,  181,  b. 
Gerraiciu  SInui,  321,  b, 
G«trhe,  il.  lOlli,  b. 
Gerrtal.  ii.9l7,b. 
Gerrhiu,  89,  bw 
Cert,  977,  a. 
GertUf,  999,  b. 
Oertin,  li.  471,  a. 
Gerunda,  3i4,  b. 
Geranium,  I67,a;  IX,  a. 
Gerut,  7-^6,  a. 
Oeiocrlbatf,  443.  a. 
GeKoriacum,  442,  b. 
GeUa,  746,  b. 
Gelae,   Horti    (Rome),  11. 

84?  a. 
GeUife,'Mi,»:  II.  1313, b. 
Getamian,  920,  a. 
Oe>ii>i,  li.  917,  a. 
Gfttrtoipotx,  il.  1210,  *. 
OAj</mi*.  MO.  a. 
Ghamarl,  C  552,  a. 
Ghara,  li.  6.t8,  a. 
UkaU,  il.  46,  b. 
Gkaur-or  Ohor,  613,  a. 
Ohattr  nr  Okoriatt,  364,  b. 
Gkaz,  982,  a. 
GAmaf,  980.  b. 
Gkebte,  11.  181,  b. 
<>AW<l,  30,  b. 
C«<Uil,ll.46l,a, 
tikeUtih,  -Vii,  n. 
(;*nf(.  li.  1217,  b. 
Okera.  l!>1,  b. 
UkeritU,  998,  b. 
Gherlia.  t^<,  b. 
Olienrtano,  36,  a. 
tiktrmotxana,  II.  676,  a. 
Gketra  or  6Vra,  II, b. 


G*<nir*,.'»4,b. 
G«»ri!A,  Il.ll75,b. 
Gtilaihra,  S;2,a. 
Uhideli.  li.  6X1.  b 
Ghiediz.  V3.  b. 
GUmdiz  Chill.  463,  b. 
Gkieul.ler.  403,  b.  . 
0«ra,  K29,  a. 
O'AfVj/fro,  li.  1233,  b. 
Gkiouritlan,  722,  a. 
G*ir.  C.  317,  b. 
Gkirne,  Ha,  b. 
Ghiuk-Su,  484,  a. 
Ghitalerulil.  ii.   137,  a;    II. 

.U9,  a  :  933,  a. 
G«niw<  //uior,  ii.  1230,  b. 
G*or<,  977,  a. 
Gtori,  364,  b. 
(IhretmaJt,  734,  a. 
CikKnViiio,  itf.,  1018,  b. 
Gkffto-KttUro,   339,  a;    II. 

(>43,  a. 
Gikymiu,  li.  10R7,a. 
nAj^eiloiatlro,  il.  671,  a. 
a%rtke,\^.  1083,  a. 
GiOfMtiM,  773,  a ;  8.^7,  b. 
Giaour  Inttak,  134,  a. 
Gtarretia,  61.  a ;  II.  989,  a. 
GliiraUar,  483,  a. 
Gibraltar,  Straits  of,  915,  «. 
fi^nu,  li.  661,  b. 
Gieritxa,  II.  1033,  b. 
Gi>i>il  Amar,  463,  b. 
Giai.  744,  b. 
Gi^/fo,897,b;  ll.29,b. 
Glullui,  M.,  li.  108V,  b. 
(ilgoiaa,  il.  ffj*,  a. 
Glmirrl,  349,  b. 
Gihon,  364,  b. 
(■•Am,  II.  443,  a. 
Giton,  464,  a ;  986,  a. 
GillKa'iiiiiHe.  ii.  377,  b. 
GiUelte,  971,  a. 
Ginaea,  il.  887,  b. 
Gindarui,  li.  1076,  a. 
Gmrr,  il.  1^78,  b. 
OnKi,  Son.  IL  1174,  a. 
Ginoui,  167,  b;  988,  a. 
Gioatra,  La,  11.  644,  b;  Ii. 

1133,  a. 
Giovanni dlBidino,  .<>.  401,  b. 
Gioniinni  pro  Fiatnma,  or  f«. 

For^fiamiHo,  908,  a. 
Gluvr,  Monte,  686,  b. 
Qionenmxo,  107,  a. 
Gircaro,  1091,  b, 
Girgmti,  74,  b. 
Giromagny,  1018,  a. 
Gtrotule,  407,  b. 
Girone,  999.  b. 
Giriisf,  il.  1 190,  b, 
aUanae,  83J,  a. 
GAw,  379,  a. 
Oiubileo,  Catlel,  899,  a. 
Gitidkxllo,  131,  b;  II.  986,  a. 
CAiAa    .iViiora.    964,  b;   II. 

628,  b;  II.  1307,  a 
Gliiliano,  S„  893,  b. 
GruTwn,  810.  a. 
Gluiiendil.  li.  1314,  a. 
Gtvyxa,  74.%  b. 
G«ui,  II.  690,  b. 
Gfxto,  II.  967,  b. 
Gtagovacz.  il.  64,  a. 
OlHUdimarium,  934,  b. 
Glanum,  ii,  887,  a. 
Glaphyrae.  ii.  1170,  a. 
aiareiitxa,  724.  b. 
aiarenlza,  C,  606,  b. 
GtiitUmbury,  il.  168,  a. 
C<>ic<i.  li.  469,  b. 
GlMuciniiae,  11.  47,  b. 
GlauciM,  13,  b;917,  b. 
GMnctis.  8hius,  1003,  b 
Cleninna,  ii.  \T,S,  b. 
Glen  Lnee.  790,  a. 
iWcvum,  442,  a. 
Gllndltlonei.  748,  a. 
Glimcetter,  443,  a. 
GlomeeaUrtkire,  971,  a ;  781, 

a. 
G<i»iii/a,790,a. 
Gmund,  II.  388,  b. 
Gtiaxia,  Torre  dl,  II.  1394,a. 
Goo,  il.  47,  a. 
Guaria,  il.  1076,  b. 
Gooria,  llO,a. 


Gadaitk,  969.  b. 

Gooarari,  li.  46,  b :  II.  47, 1. 

il  349,  a. 
Godarerf.  IL  IM7,  b. 
Godeim,  498.  b. 
Oodetberg,  173,  b. 
Oodiiumcketler,  488,  b. 
Goda,  420,  a. 
Uiifftiu,  971,  a. 
Uugerdtmlik.  il.  10fU,b. 
(iugitfn,  969,  a ;  719,  b. 
Goiitfe  X)ain,  i^Uf,  U.  333, 

b. 
OoAfeia  Ifont,  614,  a. 
GateiKa.933,  b 
Goteioitza,  463,  a. 
Goj/o  if^  SqutUaee,  447,  b. 
Goniu  I//  jibi  £i(raiMa,  447,  b. 
Golo,e9l,n. 
Goloe.  463,  a. 
Gumera,  906,  b. 
Gofih-rooN,  IL  873,  a. 
Gomuhi,  il.  1(70,  a. 
UondalL  li.  48,  a. 
Gondteana,  il.  1332,  b. 
Gon/liroii,911,b. 
GoTtiek,  163,  a  j  732,  b. 
Gi/miiu,  or  Gonnt,  li.  1 170,  a. 
Gonxalo,  Puenlt  de  Don,  11. 

1006,  b. 
Ch>phna,  II.  Ml,b. 
Conies,  ii.  1339,  a. 
Gordlianum  Prom.,  11.91 1,  a. 
Gordyaean  Mti.,  216,  a. 
Gorgon,  897,  b. 
Gorgona,  897,  b;  1006,  b. 
Guriioro,  li.  337,  b. 
Gitri,  li.  993,  a;  488,  b  ;  794, 

a. 
Gara>a,769,  b. 
GorkMfn,  9ri9,  a. 
Gonnak,  463,  b. 
Goriiianum,  il.  7,  b. 
Gortk,:,  674,  a. 
Gortyna,  7li9,  b. 
Gortynia,  624,  a. 
Gortyi,  or  Gortyoa,  193,  a. 
Gorya,  IL  47,  b. 
Gnrrdaia,  341,  b. 
Gotkard,  Mont  St.  II.  161,  a. 
Golkard,  St.  107,  a. 
Gou-el-Kebfer,  138,  b. 
Goniud,  II.  703,  b. 
Gimralieli.  ii.  448,  b. 
Conrt/,  673,  b 
Goumek.W.  Il4«,b. 
Gimlekka,  Lake  of,  317,  a. 
Guzu,  97>l,  b  ;  ii.  470,  b. 
Graan,  1018,  a. 
Grnnn  Hatb,  688,  a. 
Oratiaea,  748,  a. 
Orabuaa,  694,  a :  11.  1227,  a. 
Grackatx,  ii.  4,  b. 
Giactosa,  906.  b  j  ii.  678,  b. 
Graauiniaca,  lOIH,  b. 
Oradlickle,  ii.  <J20,  b. 
Gradilia,  496,  b. 
Grado.  171,  b. 
Graecostaiil  Imperial 

(Rome),  ii.  791,  h. 
Graen,  or  Grnne,  601,  b. 
Grakotio,  1009.  ti. 
GrnfnAoiMa.  6ii9.  a 
Gramlsta.  il.  236,  b;  II.  491, 

b. 
Grammfca'a,  904,  b. 
GrHmmiuni,  70-9,  b. 
Grampian  Hills,  I11I8,  a. 
Grtm,  999,  a. 
Gra«  Canorfa,  906,  b. 
Gr<m  Uickelc,  Mi3,  b;  il,9&7, 

a. 
Gran  &UW,  II.  1133,  h. 
GrAA  Sasso  d'llaliu.  133,  b; 

il.  128.1,  a;  ii.  I93.S  a. 
Gi<m'itfa.ii.3l,bi  491,  b. 
Graiialula.  li  491,  l>. 
Giiinde,  Flume,  1069,  a.  li. 

986.  a. 
Grandet,  II.  170.  b. 
Grandimlrum,  934,  b. 
Gratia,  La,  ii.  32,  a. 
Graruj.  371.  b. 
Graiu'Ba,  412,b;  1039,  b. 
Granviliars,  101**,  a. 
GratmiUe.  li'lR,  a. 
Grasse,  1091,  a. 


Gratian,  Arcb  or(Rome),  II. 

83»ib, 
GratiuDui,  Poo*  (Rome),  1 . 

89(1,  a. 
GraubUndlen,  499,  b. 
Grave,  Pomte  de,  720,  a, 
Gravia,  739,  a. 
Grarli,  933,  a. 
Gravina,  167,  b  ;  II.  641,  a  ■, 

ii.  1393,  a. 
Grariuau:,  ii.  1306,  a. 
Great  Britain,  433,  a. 
GrciK  Cketltrt,  li.  |39C,  b. 
Grealchester,  h^  a. 
Urebmi,  810,  a. 
Giecu  Capo,  II.  299,  a. 
Greece,  lolo,  a 
Grega,  Capo  delta,  730,  a. 
Grenoble,  470,  a ;  719,  b, 
Grmuli,  1019,  a. 
Gressi,  il.  360,  b. 
Grevrna,  819,  b ;  II.  23G,  b  ; 

il.  990,  a. 
Greveno,  819,  b. 
Gridinum,  364,  bk 
Gritnadka,    or  Grimaln,  ii. 

108;,  b. 
GrimamI,  Guffqf,  11.  888,  b. 
Urioo,  919.  a. 
Griinex,  Cap,,  il.  99,  a. 
Griiutis,  li,M,  a;  II.  7Uu, a. 
Grisiia,  744,  b. 
Or,;;,<i»u.  li.  .",88,  b. 
Or,iain,  il.  127.'>,  U. 
Grc,(;io,  il.  30,  «  ;  IL  916.  a. 
Gru,  i/f,  ,ir  Graiide,  IUI9,  a.  . 
Grotihifim.fi^  9.  a. 
Gr-v  A",  7;.>/if,  i^.<,  a. 
Gro,.j((,  11.  s;,y. 
Grosso,  Cape,  il.  1199,  a. 
GruUu  3/ar«ui,  847,  b  ;  II. 

131.9.  a. 
Gro/fa«Ii>,474,b. 
Orovil,  933,  a. 
(jruii,933,a, 
Gruinenium,  U.  110,  a;  II. 

I.»9,  b, 
Graino,  167,  b  i  1019,  b. 
Gruliium.  167,  b. 
Grusta,  il.  9,  a. 
'  Tyiiael,  ii.  943,  b. 
Grynexa,  63,  a. 
Gu.,dalox,\  L  886,  a ;  II.  1000,b. 
GuodalaJara,  334,  a. 
Guadataviar,  il.  1339, b. 
Guoduliiiiar,  368.  a. 
Guiidaiquivir,  367,  b. 

Gaujei,  c,  me,  a. 

G«UK/fa//mr,  368,8;  ll,329,a. 
Guadiana,  130,  b. 
Guadiana,  S,  Luear  de,  II. 

eUi,  b. 
Guot/foro,  377,  a. 
Guadix  el  vt^,  1 1  a. 
Gualdo,  11.  1 083,  a;  II.  I30l,a. 
Gualili,  il.  1324,  b. 
Guaun,  Rio  de,  li.  1034,  b. 
Guaidafla,    Cap,    220,     b  : 

793,  a.  i  II.  346,  b. 
GiiMiu.il.  30,  a. 
Gu^bara,  li.  694,  b. 
Gufrfri,  (1.  1311.  a. 
liu.ttel,  794,  b. 
Gi<(/nfn<,  li.  1329,  a. 
iiueneserlM,  II.  1339,  b. 
Cucrrury,  949,  b ;  il.  9i0,  li, 
Guevin,  or  Guerin,  ii.  63,  b. 
Guglioniti,  916,  a. 
Gnido,  Cu«c<  dl,  il.  109,  a. 
Guf'ranr,  173,  a. 
Guiguria,  290,  a. 
Guipuscoa,  ii.  1398,  b. 
Gu/piofon,  346,  b. 
Gu^rvoN,  89,  b. 
Guisona,  637,  b ;  11.  I,  b. 
Guitmez,  034,  b, 
Gulgrad,  933,  b. 
Gulgrad,  Cape,  II.  1211,  b. 
Gumenek,  649,  a. 
Guinickle,  ii.  1337.  a. 
Gumisck-kkana,  1031,  a. 
Giinit..iUu,  II.  1131,  b. 
Gunduk,  *tdb,  a. 
Gttft/un/a,  374,  b. 
Ciuntui.  il.  1310,  b. 
Guntf,  6.M,  a. 
GiMJl,  1U30,  U 
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Oura,  It.  M6,  a. 

Gurgm.  II.  IW,  a ;  iL  930,  b : 

IL  llilT,  b. 
GKr/io,  lUi,  b. 
Ourgurn,  MoDtes,  166,  a. 
Gurt,  tie,  a. 
GurltaH,  1106,  a. 
Gurla,  19,  b. 
Gurma  Lamga.  U.  371,  b. 
GurreOt  11.32,  a. 
Ciinc*<w,ll.  lllA,a. 
Uurilaaa,  II.  I23u,  a. 
Gurulii  Vatiu  aiid  Noia,  U. 

913,  a. 
OuittnM,  II.  1013,  b. 
CuMo,  ii.9-J7,b. 
Cazo/.Ainar,  11. 1124.  b. 
Gwut-IHuar,  IL  lU,  a. 
Cai«ra(.U.'>2,ai  11.126.  b. 
Gf  innofophUtaa,  ii.  48,  a, 
Gjnde«,  a  1309,  a. 
Oforu,  391,  b. 
Gypopolll,  434,  a. 
Gfruk,  U.  1346.  b. 
Gjnon,  or  Oynooa,  U.  1170, 

a. 
G7Chlum,li.II3,b. 
G)  thoiici,  IL  916.  b. 
GitnntM,  461,  a;  U.  1339,  b. 
OyiU,  11.  iil,  0. 


HadadrlminoD.  II.  399.  a. 
UaddintUm,  UtS,  a;  U.  604, 

Hailrttella.  091,  b. 
HaiiJar^UtUk,  II.  481,  a. 
Hoaiba,  607.  a. 
Hatfji  Tout  QhUtut,  131,  a. 
Uadraimmt,  Vt,  a;  606,  b; 

il.  349,  a. 
Hadria.  11. 1307,  a. 
Hadrian,      Aqueduct      of 

(AtbenO,  393,  b. 
Hadiiao.  Arch  at  (Athent), 

393,  a. 
Hadrianl.  CIrcua  (Rome). 

11.  844.  b. 
HadrUnt.     Maoioleum     or 

HMl(»(Rome),  11.843.  b. 
HadrlanopolU,  iL  1 19<>,  a, 
Hadrianum  (Home),  li.  839, 

a. 
Hrtdrumetura,  68,  a. 
Haeml  Batrema,  11. 1 178,  a. 
Maemlmontua,  IL  1190,  b. 
Haemoiflrfe,  193,  b. 
Haemut,  11.463, a;  U.  1177, 

b. 
Huffkr,  874,  a. 
Hi^oaH,  11. 48»,  b. 
Hanar,  1033,  b. 
Haghia  Sumeli,  II.  1109,  b. 
Magkii  Gaient.  II.  1046,  a. 
HagkU  Karka.  II.  197,  a. 
Sagkio  Muro,  11.  703,  a. 
Hogbios  Ept/thaniot,  739,  b. 
Hagkiot  Giorgkiott  il.  3.'>l,b. 
UagUot  Aikotaot.  4fl6.  a. 
UaghbM  Sittvrot,  11.  480,  b. 
Hagkiot  Tkeodkorot,  466,  a. 
UagUut  Dkeka,  1006,  a. 
Hagilik,  n.  496,  b. 
Hagntu,  3-.f7,  b. 
/fit/,  il.  1319,  a. 
Hnira.ii.  1CJ.^3,  U 
Hmmava^  11.  4' ,  a. 
Hatmburgf  bii,  b. 
Haix,  1031.  b. 
Hiilae,  II.  303,  b. 
Halae  Aexooides,  337,  b. 
Halae  Arapbenidef,  332,  a. 
/MM,'394.  a. 
Hileiui.  il.  986,  a. 
Halex.  450,  a. 
Halla.  II.  1171,  a. 
Hallcarnaasut,  339,  b 
Halice,  loss,  a. 
Hnlicyae,  II.  y86,  b. 
Halicyrna,  67,  a. 
IllUmiu.  337.  b. 
Hatmgken,  il,  1308,  a. 
IlitUim.  1098.  b. 
Hollon  Cknhrt.  II.  I3.'i6,b. 
Halua,  I93.a;  11.  1170,  a? 
Halycui,     il.     985,     b;    il. 

1161,  b. 
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H.ilyl,  490,  b;  11.  66«.  b 
Uamadttlt.  330,  b  ;    799,  b : 

11.301,  b. 
Hampk,  843,  a. 
//nmonxtt,  11.  ('81,  a. 
HamamU  Gkimi,  li.  4C4,  a. 
Hamatli  Zobah,  &S8,  b. 
Hamaxobil,  il.  ••16,  b. 
Hamburg,  li  376,  b. 
HamI,  V40,  b. 
Hamix,  370,  b. 
Hammam,  ^76,  b. 
H:immam-rl-BtT^a,  170.  a : 

IL  1199,  b. 
Hamnutm-tl-Etif,  II.  399,  b. 
Ha/rimam  Ourbot,  168,  b. 
Hammam  CEnl,  168,  b. 
Hamtnam  Meriga,  168,  b. 
Uammam  Uakutin,a.  1199, 

b. 
Hammam  yetkoutin,  170,  a. 
Uammam  Truzxa,  169,  a. 
Uampikin,  a.  951,  a. 
Uamtakur,  U.  608,  a. 
Huinlbaiis,  Parva,374,  b. 
Hamner,  606,  a. 
Hantxabtk,  II.  it83,  b. 
J/oradt  y</i>iliiu,  II.  988,  a. 
Uaouclt-tt-KJuma,  li.  1134,a. 
Haran,  636,  a. 
tfar6  nation,  679.  b. 
Mart  <r<6r.  616,  a. 
Mu'.(lnir,623,b. 
Harma,  339,  b ;  413,  b. 
narmatella,  437.  b. 
Hunnoilca.  187.  a. 
Harmoaoo.  63U.  b. 
Harmuxa.  631,  a. 
llarpa,  1031,  a. 
Harpasus,  619.  a. 
Harpewua.  11. 1178,  a. 
Harplnna.  821.  a. 
Harm  tlotmUun,  late,  b. 
//arx,]#.,lU19.b:  11. 961.  b. 
Hatbtia  river,  IL  619.  b. 
Hateoot.  936,  a. 
Hauls.  363.  a. 
Haita,  11. 188.  b. 
Haitam.  11. 1396.  a. 
Hatera.  II.  337,  a. 
Hatagickoff,  1035,  b. 
Haviiah,  6u6.  a. 
Haura,  ii.  '.^84,  a. 
Hauran,  Ike,  1031,  b. 
Hautberge,  11.  14,  a. 
Hauitenbeck,\i.  1133.b. 
Haul  tkrmnt,  li.  1318,  b. 
Hawlu,  l>lai)dor.li.9ll,b. 
//auTT  or  £<-i/inira,  II.  383,  a. 
Hau,  49,  a. 

Haxarae,  91%  b ;  II.  914.  b. 
Hateaon-Tamar,  134.  b. 
Hmur.  IL  1308,  li. 
Hebberxtov,  li.  667,  a. 
Hebriflit,  ili33.bi  11.  717,  b. 
Helorus,  ii.  9H6,  a. 
Hecale.  3t)0,  b. 
Hecate,  760,  b. 
Hecatoint>aeon,  17,  a. 
Hecatoiineai.  63,  a. 
Hecatottylua     (Home),    li. 

834.  a. 
Hedtc,  11.  1375.  b. 
HetUn  or  //culm,  il.  1308,  a. 
Hr^laz,  lal,bi679,  b. 
Hedylluin,  413,  a. 
Hedyphon,  li.  1050,  b. 
Hejax.  IHl.bs  679,  b. 
H.int,  901,  a. 
Helfkou,  il.  eon.  b. 
Mr<n>,  54.,  U.  115.%  b. 
/fcfenc.  Case,  il.  663,  a. 
Hclei.  II.  310,  a. 
HeifenJot/,  II.  67,  b. 
llpUce,  14,  b. 

Helicon,  376,  b :  II.  986.  a. 
Heitcranon,  83:1.  a. 
Heilogabati,  Circus  (Borne), 

il.  844,b. 
Heltogabalus,    Temple     of. 

(Rome),  11.  806,  b. 
Heiiopolli,  39.  b ;  ii.  107G,  li. 
Heltopolite  Nome,  39,  b. 
Heliston,  lll.bl  193,  b. 
Hrllmika,  635,  a. 
Heiletuko,  727,  b. 
lUUenuta,  63,  b. 


Helleponu,  4'iO,  b. 
lI'liodM,  Partus,  U.  1178,  a. 
Uelmend,  183,  b. 
Heloriu,  450,  b. 
Helviiium.   U.    1301.   a;    IL 

I3l7.b. 
Hrm  Rfck,  713,  a. 
Hemburv,  IL  373,  a. 
Uemt,  834.  b. 
Uenaret,  IL  1085,  a. 
Henioclii,  573,  a;  643,  a :  li. 

917,  b. 
Henly,  133,  a. 
Hepbaeitua,     Temple     of 

(Athens),  398,  b 
Hephaestiadae,  336,  b. 
HephaesUas,  lu  i.^6,  b. 
Heptacomelae,  461,  bj    11 

658,  b. 
HequaesL  933,  a. 
Heraciea,ll,a;  ii.  1398,  b. 
Heraclela,  10,  b  ;  53,  a  ;  354, 

b;688,b;831,a;ll.I6,b; 

II.  337,  a;  IL  Iu76,  li. 
Heraclelan        Promoutory, 

1049,  a. 
Heracleopolls,  30,  b. 
Ileracleote  Nome,  39,  b. 
Heiules,  Couch  of,  434.  b. 
Heracleum,  706,  b. 
Heraclru>tes,  11.  384,  a. 
Heraw,  193,  a. 
Heraeatls,  193,  a. 
Heraeum,  685,  a ;  it.  913,  a. 
HeraUe.  1060,  a. 
Herat,  103,  a;  310,  a. 
Heiatemis,  11.578,  b. 
HfrautI,  187,  b ;  il.  175,  a. 
Herbanum,  870,  b. 
Herbellonlum,  11. 1301,  a. 
Herbessus.  U.  986,  b ;  U.  987, 

a. 
Herblta,  II.  987.  a. 
Herbulentes.  H.  987.  a. 
Herrales.  lu  187,  b. 
Herculem,  .Art,  11. 1296,  a. 
Hercules  Custoa  (Kome),  11. 

833,  a. 
Hercules  Husanim  (Rome), 

IL  833,  b. 
Hercules  OUvarius  (Rome), 

II.  816,  b. 
Hercules.  Pillars  or,  lOM,  a. 
Hercules,  Round  Temple  of 

(Rume),  ii.  HI3,  b. 
Hercules  Sullanus  (Rome), 

ii.  836,  b. 
Hercules,       Temple       of 

(Rome),  II.  813,  b. 
Hercules    Victor    (Rome), 

11.  836,  b. 
Herculis  Arenae,  733,  b. 
Herculis  Insula.  11. 91 1 .  a. 
Herculis  Labronis.   or  Ll- 

buml.  Portus.  870,  a. 
Herculis,        Magna       Are 

(Rome),  it.  813,  b. 
Herculis  Portus,  II.  91 1,  b. 
Hercuniatap,  11.  543,  a. 
Hercyna,  412,  b. 
Henlonia,  167,  a.  ii.  1394,  a. 
/ffn'/iiKf,  314,  b. 
Herian  Gale  (Athens),  363,  b. 
Herlus,  443,  a ;  791,  b. 
Hermaeum,  ii.  377,  b. 
Hennaeum,  Promontorlum, 

434,  a;  li.  9ll,a. 
Hermandua,  184,  b. 
Htrmet,  li.  333,  b :  il.  384,  b. 
Hermon,  Mount,  380,  b. 
Hermoiitbls.  40,  a. 
Herrooothlte  Nome,  40,  a. 
Hermopolii,  89,  b. 
Heimopolite  Nome,  39,  b. 
Hermus,  33.\  b. 
Ilerodeum,  II.  633,  a. 
Hetodium,  II.  633,  b. 
HeroopolU,lg,  b;  174.  b. 
Heroopollte  Nome.  39.  b. 
(lerpeditanL  11. 999,  a. 
lUrgan  Kaiek,  134,  b. 
llrrveU,  663,  a. 
Heruk.  1038,  b. 
Herxegoimut,  II.  36,  a* 
Unban    1062,  b. 
llra|ierld<'S,  733,  b. 
iiesperidum,  L.aciis,  733,  b. 


Heaem,  aus,  h. 
Hessiu,  il.  303,  a. 
Hesliae,  421,  a. 
HesIiaMlis,  il.  1 1G9,  b. 
Hetrlculum,  451.  a. 
Hctkan,  3il,  b ;  830,  b. 
Hex,  1031.  b. 
Hrsroo.  li.  999.  b. 
Hicesia.  51.  b. 
Hieta,  51,  a;    477,  a;   U. 

16-\b. 
Hiera  Srcamloos,  60.  a. 
Hieraka,  3X7.  a ;  lu  1336.  b. 
Hierapctra,  Kattekeiif,  lOO. 

a.    . 
Hierapolis,  737,  a;  IL  lOfiS,  b^ 
Hierapytiia,  705,  t). 
Hierasus,  744,  b. 
Hiiret,  Uet  it.  ii.  iS7,  «: 

ii.  654.  b;  II.  1037,  a. 
Hierocepia,  730,  a. 
Hieromax,  932,  b. 
Hiecon,  424.  b. 
/flrroa,  841.  a. 
Hierus  FlUTios.  691. 4U 
Higkcrott,  11   1276.  a. 
Uigmera,  C  li.  466,  a. 
Hiuera,  S.  Jagt  drUa,  H. 

948,  a. 
Htitban,  VO,  b. 
HiUak.  363,  a. 
Hilmend,  860,  b. 
A/iaia/a)ia,il.4l,a;  u  46, a. 
Hlmal^fon  Ranft,  836,  b. 
Uimaoat,  836.  a. 
Hiraera.ll.9S5.b;  U.9e6.a. 
HimfoH.  1090,  a. 
HmdaUan.  U.  667,  b. 
ii>iMfai:Ba,364.b;  509,  >>{ 

11.  41.  a;  li.46.ai  u. -Ul, 

HIntuI,  II.  1316.  a. 
Mnntfarra.  IL  1311.  b. 
Hipparis,  ii.  985,  b. 
Hlppasll,  »4I.  b. 
HippemoUi,  4.  a. 
Hippi    Prum.,  1070,  a;  il 

454.  a. 
Hippo.  69.  a ;  6£).  b. 
Hippo  Diarrliytiu.  IL  lS3»jt. 
Hippo  Regius, 68. a;  ii.  455. 

a. 
Hippo  Zarjtus.  68,  a. 
Hlppocrene.  10S5.  b. 
Hippocrootum.  705.  b. 
Hippocura.  210,  a;  il.  47.  a. 
Hlppodamelan  Agvra 

(Athens),  308^ 
Hlppolytus,        Tumb       os 

(Athens).  301.  a. 
Hlpponensls  Sinus.  UTO.  a. 
Hlpponlan  Gul',  447.  Ik 
Hlppoolum.  448,  a. 
Hlppopbagi    Sanaatae.    iL 

917,  b. 
Hippophagi    Scytlue,      ii. 

Hippiiros.  iL  1091,  b. 
HIppus,  643.  a ;  iL  1076.  b. 
Hiratffamka,  11.  48.  a  ;  li. 

5»1,  a:  973,  b. 
Hirmenif.  11.  1043,  a. 
Hirminlus,  U.  9Kt,  b. 
HispalU,  368,  a. 
Hiipeliara,  11.  1317,  a. 
Hittan  Okorab,  499,  a. 
HistUea,  871.  a. 
Histlaeotis,  U.  1167. a;  li. 

116S.b. 
Histoe.  706.  bw 
Hislonloa.  916.  a. 
HistotUom.  915,  b. 
{lii.lL66,a;  li.  5at.  a. 
Hoang-ko,  384.  a. 
HScktI.  ii.  376,  b. 
Hoke,  iL  I108,b. 
tf<>anHm6i.749.b. 
Hollow  Ells,  817.  a. 
Holme,  443.  b. 
Hottpade,  367,  a. 
Holy  Land.  the.  it.  516,  a. 
Haimn,  696,  a. 
Holtaoed  UiU.  U.  460,  a. 
Homerltae,  181,  b. 
Homilae,lLll7(Lb. 
Homole  or  UoaMliam.  E. 

Ii;0kb. 
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Himu,  it  1076, «. 
Himan,  fi.  9G6,  b. 
HomaveTt  ii.  441,  b. 
Honoi  and  Vlrtui,  Temple 
ol  (Rome).  U.  7(i9,bi  li. 

Honocca,  ^7,  m. 
H-oxoomta,  483,  b. 
Ho|>liat,  413, «. 
Hu|ilitea.  413.  a. 
HnnitUna,  Fila(Rome),  il. 

7»>, «. 
Horbryt,  il.  f«<,  b. 
Horibrl,im\,t. 
Huriue,  983.  b. 
HormaroM^  H.  A65,  a. 
Hormia,  U.  471,  a. 
Hormtta,  11.  667,  a. 
Horreum,  KIS,  a. 
Horta,  870,  b. 
Hortensius,         HouM       of 

( Kome),  ii.  804,  b. 
Hortorum,  Coilto  (Rome), 

11. 831,  b. 
Murum  Zictf,  187,  a. 
Hortin,  Ii.  696,  a. 
Honoont,  57S,  a ;  6lfi,  a. 
Hoiaca,!!.  9l2,a. 
Hottalrick.W-  11.%  b. 
HoitllU,  11.  1287,  b. 
Hosiiiia,  Curia  (  Kome),  U. 

779.  a. 
Bauat,  H.  I37S,  b. 
Houat,  l$k  dt,  li.  973.  b. 
Hoult,  U.  -^86,  b. 
Houtr-Sterd$.  420.  a. 
Hjutesleadt.  il.  1206,  b. 
i/au>,  778,  a. 
Hu,  n»,  a. 

Huarlt  Araaull,  183,  b. 
Huetea,  il.  3i!,  a ;  ii.  498,  a. 
//K /ro,  11.  4N,  a. 
MtKit.  II.  i-i(in,b. 
H-imn,  9111,  a. 
Humago,  li.  74.  a. 
Humama,  II.  1307.  a. 
MumAn-.  7,  a;  4M,  b. 
Htmdu  de  dntnt  el  Mm- 

JouUl,  1091,  b. 
HUitmrmt,  ii.  1X18,  b. 
HMngiiry.  743,  b  ;  U.  Ml,  a. 
Httnmfen,  9in,  b. 
Hiiimum,  ii.  I25i>,  b. 
HuKK,  ii.  13l«,  a. 
Huntingdtm,  li.  1^0,  a. 
i/un«,  »71,  a. 
HtaaUd$ch,  11.  13»,  b. 
i/il<»<m,  I0«3,a. 
liuy,  6M,  a. 
Hyampolii,  11.  604,  b. 
Hybia.ll.987,a. 
Hylila  Haior,  li.  987.  a. 
Hyccara,  II.  9«6,  b;  11. 987,  b. 
Hjrdala,  744,  b. 
Hydra,  64,  a ;  U.  987,  a. 
HDdra,  1101.  a. 
HyitialKid,  210,  a;   1070,  a: 

II.  47.  a ;  11.  49.  b. 
Hydramum,  705,  b. 
Hydraotes.  23.  a ;  M>1,  b. 
Hydnititum,  474,  b, 
Hydnu,  1102.a. 
Hydrnua,  M6,  b. 
Hylaethiu,  11.  201,  b. 
Hylc,  II.  203.  a. 
Hvlea,  3,  b. 
Hylreia.  II.  U2,  b. 

Hrliaa,  4(0,  b. 
Hylica,4i3,  b. 
Ilypacbaei.  620,  b, 

Hyparyrif,  999,  a. 

Hypana,  821,  b. 

Hypania.  571,  b. 

HypKia.li.  1170.  b. 

Hypatus.  414,a;  1003,  b, 

HyiMTacrii,  3S2,  b. 

Hypbantpium,  412,  a. 

l]yp»ai,70«,b;  ll.99.b:  li. 
985.  h. 

Hyp^eremos.  48.1,  a. 

Hjfpxilfbounoi,  ii.  387,  a. 

H)Piiiaiiar,  Aqoae,  11.  912 
a. 

Hi  prat,  193.  a. 

Hyrcana.  1106,  a. 

Hytia,  64,  a ;  474.  b. 

Ilyrie,  64,  a. 


Hyrium.  167.  a. 

Hyrium  or  Hyrlna.  496,  a. 

Hynninei  821,  a. 

Hyrtacina.  7'>5.  b. 

Hi  Mill,  II.  1190,  a. 

H>si«,  193.  a. 

Hyuui,  U.  6.58,  b. 


Ja'/tril.  li.  297,  b. 
Jabbnii.  310,  b. 
Jabet  Aared,  IL  1336,  a. 
JaUanaa,   11.   648.  b  i    II. 

678.  b. 
Jabneel,  II.  529,  b. 
Jabrnda.  IL  1076,  b. 
Jabtd,  598,  b. 
Jaca.W.  l.b. 
Jacca,  li.  I,  b. 
Jaci,  Fuftae  dt,  li.  986,  a. 
Jadera,  li.  SS,  a. 
Jadll,  178,  a. 
Jaen,  343.  a. 
jarta,  IL  986,  b. 
Jnjfii,  470,  b  ;  II.  62.  b. 
jqffiiletn,  il.  387,  a. 
yuAJi'mi,  1083,  b. 
Jaik,  746.  b. 
JaUi,  II.  106,  b. 
Jnttvi.  57l,a. 
JtUito,  11. 3,  a. 
JaUoo,  338,  a 
JaUmta,  730,  a. 
lakma,  il.  970,  b. 

lyiut.  11.713,  b. 
Jama,  II.  1336,  a. 
Jainaniur,  il.  384,  a. 
Jmtboli.  750,  a 
James,  Cnpr,  SI.,  li.  1161,  a. 
Jannia,  396,  b  :  li.  5.12,  a. 
Jamno  or  Jamna,  374,  b. 
JamporiDa,  li.  1190,  a. 
Jamumt,  973,  b  ;  It.  60.  b. 
Jamar  Dagk,  il.  480.  a. 
Jai'gaucam,  U.  299,  a. 
Janr(RameVU.  78g.b. 
Janlciilum  ( Knme),  11. 840.  b. 
Janohab.  il.  5)0,  a. 
Janol,  199,  a. 
.lamlta,  it.  6,  b. 
JatuUa,  323,  a. 
Janut  Curiatiiu  (Rome),  11. 

824,  b. 
JanuA  Qiiadrifirons  (Rome), 

ii.  813,  a. 
Janui,  Temple  of  (Rome), 

it.  778,  b  ;  it.  832,  h. 
Japati,  or  Japtt,  it.  396,  a. 
Japhia.il.  530,  b. 
lapll.  323,  a. 
lapodea,  II.  542,  a. 
lapydei,  li.  543,  a. 
Jarrotr,  li.  243,  a. 
laall,  ii.  542,a. 
Jask,  C,  520,  b  i  746.  a. 
Jasoon,  il.  6,  a. 
lospU.  656,  b. 
Ia<ue,li.943.b. 
Ja«us.  519,  a. 
Jathrippa,  li.  283,  b. 
Jatinum,  47.%  b. 
Jttlittt,  a.  872,  b. 
Jalo.  il.  2,  b. 
Jatia.  20>l,  a ;  il.  I,  a. 
JaviiiSf  1 3.%  a. 
Jaumr  Da/tk.  114,  b. 
Jaxamatae,  li.  917.  b. 
Jaxartae.  ii.  943,  b. 
Jaxailei,  188,  b. 
Ibera,  807,  a, 
llwriiigap,  it.  47.  a. 
lii,  il.  iO,  b. 
IbraUm  Bud,  I!},  b:  521. 

a  s  lOOO.  b. 
Ibrhn,  60,  a  ;  ii.  396,  b  ;  li 

6'«.  a. 
learta,  328.  b. 
Icarua.  364,  b. 
Icelaxd,».  1191,  a. 
Ichana,  ii.  987.  a. 
Ichihyophagl.  .■>8.  a ;  210,  b : 

983  b,  ii.  241,  a. 
Iclanl,  488.  b. 
lekhurg.  ti.  12.  a. 
ieklingham,  484,  b. 
Icklkyt,  817,  b ;  11.  593,  b. 
K-tb,  963,  b. 


Ida,  il.  13,  a. 
Idamu  la  t'lcji,  808,  a. 
Idomenla.  11.  337,  a. 
Idumeiie.  684,  a. 
Idrae.  ii.  916,  b. 
Idrar-n-Deren,  318,  b. 
tdna,  ii.  139,  a. 
Idro,  808, a:  940,  a;  1102, 
Idulirda,  Mt.,  HOi,  b. 
Jtan-Jean,  11.  I23S  b. 
Jebel.' Ajlam,  ii.  253,  0. 
JebrlAkdar,1Zi,h. 
Jebel  AUakiaTOUalci.Wl,*. 
Jebel  Amour,  318,  a. 
JeitCAUtat,  d.  276.  b. 
JebeeAllarut,  li.  413,  b. 
Jehtt  Atir,u,ia,\>. 
Jebet  Barkak,  1054,  a. 
Jebel  Deira,  348,  b. 
Jebel^el-AkTa,  557,  b. 
Jebtl-<l.mma,i,t;  II. 298, a. 
Jebel-etSm;  11.  973,  b. 
Jebtl-eth-SkwrM,  140,  b. 
Jebel-et-TuT,Vii,\>. 
Jebrt  FttrridiM,  397.  a. 
Jebel  Hadrar,  317.  b. 
Jebel  Hauran,  IL  1319,  a. 
Jebel  Jurjura,  897,  a. 
Jebel  KUfarak,  U.  1219,  a. 
JebHKurrut.iSb,^ 
Jebel  MtlUm,»n,  b. 
Jebel  Makallem,  181,  b 
Jebel  tlad  '«r,  II.  255,  a. 
Jebel  Omatuerii,  133,  b. 
JrbeUSttmim,  362,  b. 
Jebel- Soudan,  253,  b. 
JebeUTidti,  318,  b. 
Jebel  Truxxa,  11.  256,  b. 
Jebel  ZalmU,  8,  a. 
JebiU,  li.  1075,  b. 
Jedur,  983,  b. 
Jelum,  114,  a. 
Jehuditt.  ii.  666,  b. 
Jekalerinoilav,  1 13.  b. 
Jelbon,  1002,  a. 
Jellapoor,  454,  b. 
J«Alm,4.M,bi  1100,  b. 
Jemme,EI,\\.  ll!i«, a. 
Jent  Pantola,  li.  1216,  b. 
Jenibola,\U4{*,%. 
JenikaU,  il.  388,  bi 
Jenikoi,  424,  a. 
Jenm,  li.  887,  b. 
Jenne,  855,  a. 
Jrrabriga,  ii.  220.  a. 
Jerttcovouni,  ii.  50.5.  a. 
Jerbak,  67,  b ;  II.  329.  a. 
Jetlcho,  11.530, a;  532,  b. 
Jcrlchui,  II.  532,  a. 
lornc,  432,  a. 
Jerraki,  li.  1050,  b. 
Jertey,  949,  b. 
Jerm,  11.471,  a. 
./«i,56,a;  II.  1317,  b. 
Je»piu, II.  l.b. 
Jexirat-eUArab,  174,  a. 
Jezireh-Jbn-Omar,  400.  a. 
Jeireel.  834   a;  li.  630,  b. 
Igiigiii.  ii.  4^4,  a. 
Igllgilll.  338,  b  i  II.  297,  b. 
Iglliuin.  857,  b. 
Igualeda,  li.  1,  b. 
Iguvliun.  li.  1317.  a. 
Igvliiune*,  ii.  916,  a. 
Ji'hun,  619.  b. 
Jijeh.  336,  b;  11,  29,  b  i  11. 

397.  b. 
Jilttlia,  1002,  a. 
Jiffiak.  il.  IX!6,  K 
Ijiin,  11.  232.  b. 
Ikliman,  103.5.  a. 
Ikial,  608,  b. 
II  Casiellare,  l.W, ». 
//  Uran  Satto  d  Hal  a,  156, 

a. 
ft  lagno,  630,  a. 
//  l.ago,  S«4,  a. 
II  Piglio.  503,  b. 
//  f<u(u,  lOW).  b. 
Ilargiu.  ii.  1310.  b. 
llario,  S,  11.  1089,  a. 
lleke$ur,  tl.  67,  b. 
Ildum,  807,  a, 
IlKkun.  li.  I23C,  a. 
Iltun.  ii.  600,  b. 
lltUH  or  /teAiin.  It.  1248,  b. 
Al>(^,ti.  1310,  a. 
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Hid,  655,  b. 

/M«k.  Sll.b. 

lilpa.  368.  a. 

Ilipula,  367,  b. 

lilisuf,  Iodic  Temple  on  the 

(AtiienO,  398,  a. 
lliitra,  il.  222,  b. 
Ilium,  239,  b;  756,  a. 
llklev.  U.  473,  b. 
/Or,  11.  SI,  a. 
Illiben1i,58S.bi  636,  a. 
Illiberlt,  U.  1320,  a. 
lUUera,  il.  33,  a. 
llmend,  860,  b. 
llori,  1072,  a. 
lira,  719,  a;  II. 911, b. 
Iluro,  389,  b;  11.  115,  b. 
Imachara,  11. 987,  a. 
Imaiu,  il.  46,  a, 
Imaryek,  ii.  1336,  a. 
ImeUe,  1C65,  b. 
Irneos,  Mom,  156,  b. 
Imma,  li.  1076,  a. 
/l»i>&l,g07,  b;  IL  1287,  a. 
/mm.  li.  42,  a. 
Imiis  Pyrenaeus,  11.  42,  b. 
In  AIpe  Marilima.  II.  188,  b, 
In.aeki,  776,  b. 
Iiia,ll.  987.  a;  li.  1076,  b. 
Inachorium,  705,  b. 
Inachuf.  2U0,  b. 
Iiiada,i\.  li9S,b. 
luarime.  49,  a 
Inatiii,  70S,  b. 
ImkiUa,  II.  1327,  b. 
Inckkeilk  Island,  ii.  1307,  b, 
luiino,  909.  b. 
Indian  Ocean,  174,    b ;    11. , 

51,  b;  11.857,  a. 
Indje,  Cape,  li.  1080,  a. 
Indrapratnae,  ii.  47.  a, 
Iniitt.  519.  a. 
Indu-tria,  II.  188,  a. 
Jnebttlt',  5,  a. 
Ittek-batar,  II.  252,  a. 
liiP'ia,  60,  b;  li.  987,  a. 
IttfreKki,  Capo  degtt,i\.Wft 

b. 
Ingauni,  ii.  187,  a. 
Iiigcna,  7.  a. 
Intterskeim,  11.  43,  a. 
iMia,  il.46a,b. 
Infada.U.  Il95,b. 
InJeKara,  1025,  b 
;>i(ti-C*<u,743,  b. 
Inimakale,  li.  601,  a. 
Inkerman,  il.  1111,  b. 
Inn,  50,  b. 
/■M«rAic*y,lt.  205,a. 
Innstadt,  417,  b. 
Inai,  il.  268,  a. 
Inopiif ,  759,  b. 
Intani  Montea,  11.  911,  n.  ' 
/lUiUtM.il.  13}7,b. 
Impruck,  IL  1266,  a. 
Insula  Ttberina  (Rome),  11. 

849.  b. 
Intulae  Dlomedeae,  167,  a. 
/a/-&li«tt,  II.  870,a. 
Inlemplil,  II.  137,  a. 
Intepek,  11.  71%  b. 
Intercatia,  250,  b. 
Intpf  duos  Pontes  (Rome), 

II.  840,  b;  11.84V,  a. 
Inleramna,  il.  628,  b;  II.  667. 

b  i  II.  1317.  a. 
Interamnlum,  250,  a. 
iDteramnium  Flavium,  250. 

a. 
Intercatia,  II.  12.12,  b. 
Intcrclsa,  ii.  13U1,  a. 
Interocrea^  11.  130.3,  a 
lutprpromium,  11.  379,  b ;  ii 

1306,  b. 
Intibili,  807,  a. 
Inycum,  11.  986,  b. 
Joannrna,  783,  a ;  831,  a. 
lobacchl,  II.  378,  a. 
lobares  or  Jomanes,  973,  b. 
lol,  II.  397.  b. 
lolcus,  1170.  b. 
Jomanes,  480,  b. 
lomiiium.  il.  397,  b. 
loi'opoils,  5,  a. 
Joppa,47»,  b;  II.  632,  b. 
Jorak,  216,  b. 
Jordan,  the,  11.  SID,  a. 
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JorhaiD,  178,  a* 
Jarjttn,  1 106,  a. 
Jorqatra,  682,  a ;  U.  886,  a, 
JtiTuk,  >63  a. 
Jofuuion,  391,  b. 
Joiiare,  777,  a. 
Jovutcte,  li.  63,  b. 
JoTlacum,  11.  44H,  a. 
Jorls  Arboratorli,  Temple 

of  (Rome),  11.816.  b. 
Jovb  I^eiie,  11.  568,  b. 
JoTis  PIstorU,  Ara  (Home), 

11.7  0,  a. 
Jourre  or  JountCt  1091,  b. 
Jperit,  II.  1310,  a. 
Iphlitiadae,  326,  b. 
Ipnut,  11.  203,  a. 
IptatiiiuL  4,  b:  60,  b;  a 

396.  b. 


INDEX 


Iptara.  II.  677,  a. 
Aitli  Hiuar,  II.  64,  a. 
i^il,843,  b)  II.  484,  b. 
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Kmlns.  •'i;ii,  b. 
KtplKtliiri.  ia\,l. 
Kt-i.hiz  Unrnm,1f»,h. 
Ktphr,  \<J7,  tk 
Kevs€,  ii.>li>3,b. 
£<ra*, 603, a;  ii.  106,  a;  U. 

mil.  a. 
Keranmde.  IL  a«9,  b. 
Keraumdc  Ma,  IL  600.  b. 
Kennml,  197,  b:  IL  689,  b. 
XeramU  Alia,  197,  b. 
KtTotia,  331,  b. 
X«Y«,  6l4,a;  688,  a. 
Kercmpe,  406,  a  i  614,  b. 
Xtraotm,  l!80,  a. 
XMiM,607,a. 
Kerka,  II.  411,  b. 
JC«rte«;  II.  917,  b. 
KtrUtak,  619,  a;  1091,  b; 

U.  Ia60,b. 
&nwm,  103,^ 
jr<n)KK(c*<tt,ll.  411,b. 

KemtM,  eat,  b. 

Kenui,  116,  a. 

Kertck,  II.  646,  b;  IL  1109,b. 

KrrtetUk,  im,  b. 

XertKk,  H.  643,  b;  II.  1109,  b. 

Kfrvasara,  ii.  191,  b. 

Xe(nif,il.373,a. 

KmAiM  Aw*,  Ii.  480,  a. 

Kett  Gak-touluk,  U.  1931,  a. 

Kaker,  603,  b. 

KetrawoH,  il.  173,  b. 

iCoW,  469,  b. 

Kari-SIUHK,  618,  b. 

KeurC^l.b. 

Kalaneh  Dagh,  il.  391,  b. 

Kawick,  Great,  931,  a. 

KemriM,  il  1001,  b. 

ITnotar,  U.  31l,b. 

KAotei,  461,  a. 

&ki6<»r,  176,  a ;  188,  a ;  694, 

b  i  iL  333,  b. 
KJutbi.  Outft^,  67,  b. 
Xkahmr,  I7.t,  a.  188,  a ;  694, 

b;  II.  33.1,  b. 
Kkadnt,  601,  b. 
KJtcmffit,  IL  !«»,  as  U.  889,  b. 


KJtaUti,  631,  b. 
KtaUkl,  18,  b;  600,  b. 
OtaU,  311,  b. 
JCJtamil,  140,  b. 
Kka»  ttimek,  604,  b. 
Kkan  nf  Krevata,  377,  a: 

666,  a. 
XAamia,  713,  a. 
Kibira,  It.,  666,  b. 
/^jtornm,  416,  b. 
KJutrpta,  616,  b. 
Kkanml  Dauttui,  360,  b; 

U.  439,  b. 
Kkarlom,  il.  330,  a. 
Kkanatt,  ii.  380,  b. 
A:*a<*  Hud,  11.  484,  b. 
Kkauta,  3K,  b ;  11.  630,  b. 
Kkatotm,  Serai,  ii.  331,  a. 
Kkattlan,  Boy  if,  IL  111,  a. 
Xilairo*,  ii.  440   a. 
Kkawarexm,  618,  a. 
Kkazir,  466,  b. 
Kkntkegre,  764,  b. 
JUi-j/,  fi.  189,  a. 
KkeU.Port,  1 068,  a. 
XAfUilliaia,  606,  b. 
KkelmM,  386,  b. 
Ail«rMii,ll3,b. 
Kkertonetoi,  607,  b. 
KMUdtrtmta,  U.  674,  b. 
JCMMira,  681,  a;  609,  a. 
KMo,  609,  a. 

Kktrlel-et-Oerar,  9(8,  b. 
Kktntutxi,  606,  b. 
XMxfiemt,  101,  b. 
iTiMo,  ii.  101,  a. 
KkomaH,  364,  b. 
XJuaar,  871,  a. 
JUoiwt,  648,  b. 
Ktxmndum,  781,  a. 
XAuw,  614,  b. 
Kkoraum,  109,  b|  11.  174,a; 

II.  411,  a. 
Kkerauam,  1106,  a. 
KAore-atari,  1061,  a. 
XkorkkhorktmoM,    Canton 

itf,  613,  a. 
A»<irs<iteil,n.438,a. 
KkorHatti,  6W,  a. 
KMrtia,  II.  688,  b. 
f/tofia,  689,  a. 
Kkotutta,  606,  a. 
Kkounxiak,  il.  383,  b. 
IObHM,414,a. 
Kktidar,  713,  b. 
JUii<m,364,a;  *«,  a. 
KMurbet-ei-Smmmi,  1071.  a. 
Kktnistan,  6??,  a ;  697,  a. 
A'*^vi,,..ra/nio.  11.  1019, «. 
Kiaphli,',  .')*u,  ii. 
Kraeyre,  iiTJ,  b. 
Xidras,  or  Kidrot,  7S9,  b. 
Kiengarfh,  il74,  a. 
JCi«\  ii.916,  a. 
XUadhia,  11.289,  a. 
XUadhia,  Pail,  1058,  a. 
X/Vau,  ii.  1017,  a. 
Xilidbahr,  642,  a. 
Xiiimiin,  4'Jii,  d, 
Kilio-,  ii.  1246,  a. 
JTiVis,  ii.  1076,  b. 
KMemtg,  439,  b. 
ATtUitf,  703,  a. 
ii:<U,  986,  a. 
i(i/<iiir,  U.  101,  b. 
KiUata  Bat,  II.  176,  a. 
Kinburvn,  11,  913,  a. 
ICAkAoii,  816,  b. 
Xmdertom,  664,  b. 
£«K(ll,344,as  686, •!  709, 

Ar(iw<«M,  U.  (67,  a. 
ITMo,  or  Kinoglm,  696,  b. 
Ktmaeinrt  Hrad,  U.  1084,  b. 
A'fiuHirta,  6B8,  b. 
Kto,  6»,  a. 
»«(«.  Aft.,  U.  973,  a. 
tJapiktm,  II.  1017,  U. 
ATAnifa,  1070,  b, 
Ktr-Skekr,  608,  a. 
AT^ro^,  SI.  11.  .-M,  a. 
Ar»-<itiu,617,  a;  ILI01»,a. 
Ktrckenkacker,  806,  b. 
AC<r»if6n>A(,  760,  a. 
Ktrgkn,  il.  69,  a. 
K&KJUt-Kaxaks,  746,  b. 
XtrglU*  rartart,  86,  a. 
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Kirjalh-jearim,  Ii.  599,  b. 
Air*  //mil,  I2»,  b. 
Kirk-Kilis.ua,  ii.  1327,  a. 
KirkirUiUoch,  il.  193,  b. 
Kimum,  520  b ;  521,  a  ;  9!l8, 

u;  ii.  365,  b;  11.649,  a. 
Kirmamhah,  369,  bi 
AirpeA,  ii.  1196,  b. 
A'fr))f  Lrnian,  4.^3,  b. 
Kisamo  Kasteti,  617,  b. 
AijW<,  Ii.  1215,  b. 
Kihbon,  iL  607,  a. 
Kisil,  tnnak,  1019,  b. 
Kissarlik,  ii.  34,  a. 
Kissavo,  Ii.  yiO,  b. 
Ki^savo,  Ml,,  1(190,  b. 
Kisltrnet,  ii.  lOM,  a 
A'u/nji,  ii.  46,  b  ;  il.  946,  b  j 

ii.  254,  a. 
Kili,  730,  a  ;  745,  b. 
Kilrini,  386,  b. 
Ai/ro,  629,  aj  ii.  681,  h. 
Kivma,  323,  a ;  326,  b. 
A'l'z  Jliisar,  II.  1245,  b. 
KKit-Drria.  ii.  6,  b. 
Aft;/  Ermak,  490,  b. 
AVrti  Kuum,  ii.  5,  Ix 
A/i//  Ozi'en,  117.  a. 
Knit-  L'zen,  4ii»,  a. 
Kiilimatt,  Ii.  3l!l,  a ;  11. 1064, 

a. 
Kiztiman,  €.,  ii.  662,  a. 
k^langfnbnrg,  ii.  1314,  a. 
Klenea,  634,  a. 
KU-nia,  il.  11;^,  a. 
Klcphihii-timani,  325,  b. 
Klimino,  821,  b. 
KUsali,  li.  384,  a. 
Kliseli,  809,  a. 
KUsura,  839,  Ij;  ii.  i97,b;  iL 

470,  a;  il.  ,5li8,  b. 
Knisoro,  lji9,  b. 
Kodad,  641,  b. 
Aorfor,  248,  b. 
Kddtjr-Tarla,  ii.  ilOl,  b. 
Kuiihthfn,  649,  a. 
Kok-i-Baba,  il.  551,  a. 
Kokik,  ii.  5,  b. 
Kokistug,  520,  b. 
Kokiint,  il.  i84,  b. 
Aoiiott,  89,  b. 
Kvkala,  125,  b. 
Kakhla,  il.  64U,  a. 
Kukinio,  22,  b. 
Kokkina,  ii.  687,  a. 
Kokkirutpto,  ii.  6H9,  a. 
Kokloiaiii,  8-'i0,  a. 
Kotorn,  li.  317,  b. 
At>'/R,  64(),  a- 
Kotunnes,  Cape,  331,  a;  11. 

1047,  b. 
Kotugha,  il.  506,  a. 
Kotumbacx,  ii.  1230,  b. 
Kolumbalz,  11.  449,  a. 
Kolumbo,  C  ,  ii.  1161,  a. 
Komia,  651,  b. 
Kmiril,  601,  b  :  999,  a. 
A'(>yotfa,ii,266,  a. 
Konia,  353,  a. 
Konisp"li,  873,  a. 
Konilxa,  ii.  550,  a. 
Koniyek,  ii.  II,  a. 
A'on^  Mountains,  il.  339,  a« 
Ktijikun,  1004,  a. 
Kontokt/ni-gki,  476,  b. 
KonukUa.  730,  a ;  ii.  648,  a. 
Koonik,  ii.  1333,  a. 
A'op  rn^».  11.373,  b. 
Karaka.  694,  a  ;  ii.  3.57,  a. 
Koraki.  A/.,  ii.  169,  a. 
Koraku,  199.  h. 
Korana,  ii.  3,  b. 
Kordqfan,  57, a;  II.  941,  b; 

li.  451,  a. 
Korghoz,  693,  b. 
Koritxa,  7.55.  b. 
Kom-tt-  Magksal,  11. 9(4,  b. 
Koma,  362,  0. 

Koroni,  240.a;  647,a;84l,a. 
A'oroi.  989.  b. 
Aorti,  6(1.  «  J  ii.  921.  a. 
A'am  Atnbatskaia,  4.54,b. 
Ao«o  Djnritgaick,  20,*. 
Aoirt  Teruira,  20,  a. 
Koscir,  81,  b. 
Kosmas,  ii.  g.'ifi,  a. 
A'l»l»<u,  £(.,305.  b. 
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KouiriH,  a  mm,  \>. 

Kourir.  37,  b. 
Ao'<MiW//,il.ia,b. 
Kouemd^e,  «»7, «, 
Katlolact,  1l  1310,  *. 
Kostroma,  il.  917,  b. 
iuXnxKt,  ii.  Il»,a. 
JCaMvuf,  l»7,i. 
Kolront.  V.li.  W».b. 
Kotmibul.  II.  1017,  b. 
Arou/),  CGC,  b. 
ATiwihiohi,  ii.9M,U 
A'lwAi.  t66,b. 
Koum-rl-Akmar,  81.  b. 
Koumel-Hattom. il.  1 141, b. 
Xoum-Ovtiot,  II.  481,  a. 
Koun^aat,  6.*i£,  a. 
ITnuWou.  U.  41,b. 
ifoitr,  KSI,  b. 
Xouiiatpoda,  M9,  a. 
XuXc*  <ii-L<Mite(,II.IIHb. 
Xoulsckmt-  TuclukmeUekt. 

11.  6»7,a. 
Koweik,  60S,  a. 
Kotmiriik.  Ii.a34,a(  «.43»,a. 
Xrainhurg,  II.  139, a. 
A'rafo,  70u,  a. 
AVo'Sova,  IL  60,  b. 
Kremldkl,  842,  a. 
Kinaia,  11.  9.19,  a. 
Ariu,  CW,  4S2,  b ;  G38,  a. 
Ai-«i,70»,a. 
Kriu-matopoo,    Prom.,    H. 

1112,  a. 
A:r<>fiia,ll.  I040,a. 
jCi-wl,  668,  bL 

XtJutrifat,  t70,a ;  II.  I33«.k. 
Kuian,  83«,  a ;  687,  b ;  1058, 

b;  II.M7.a:  11.  1198.  b. 
Kttdrrmalat.  a.  1081,  b. 
Knfak,  362,  b. 
littfo,e»:,bi  H.  iai7,«. 
Kigal'tUk,  1031. b. 

Kulk.  594,  b. 
Kukla.  730,  a :  U.  648,  a. 
Xii/d.  Il.626,b. 
A'ii/iiii<-«(-JDaiiMiaii,     U. 

5».  bi 
A:ilM:Al,t96,a. 
Kutat-tl-Mudik,  IM.a. 
KtttM  IbH  Ma'OH,  l>9,  a. 
Xmral,  Ilm  tfa'an,  II.  «*,  b. 
XiUei  Hittar,  II.  227,  b. 
KvUe-bagdMckati,  414,  b. 
Kuloglljl.  682,  a. 
XnAia,  642.ai  U.  3,b. 
JCkAu-/,  U.  877.  a. 
A'un-f/rMe,  188,1). 
i:wiM,U.  68,at  ii.l960,b. 
ITiinumf,  PalmkiutTo  of,  11. 

130.  a. 
Xtmuuumi,  771.  b  I  U.  M3,  b. 
XwHaral,  364.  b. 
ATnitiaro.  1021,  b. 
XkimkkK.  11.  1219,  a. 
Kmtdarm,  S29.  b. 
Kundmra,  800,  a. 
Kmdia,   364.  a  ;     H4,  b  i 

7M.a.. 
A:«nMI,U.  12.8. 
ATmarfietf,  SIS.  b ;  1107.  b. 
Xilii>fli,ll.  e90.b. 
Xkt,  569,ai  Kl.bi  7»,b. 
Kur-a6,  737.  b. 
KuracU,  U.  47,  b;  U.  t«9. 

a. 
XwteJI,  720,  b. 
JTiinft-iian,  244,  bj  390,  a: 

612,  a !  679,  b. 
Xurdi,  616.  b. 
iTiirf*  U^Jt.  II.  946,  b. 
KUrgkm.  Ttpptt,  II.  606,  >. 
Kunicka  Hii/f,  II.  460,  b. 
KurHial-el-mmb,  834.  b. 
A:w£>.  694.  a  }  tl.  367,  a. 
Kitrmel,  621.  a ; 
A'ama,  6>t6,  b. 
Kuntmi,  11. 1134.  b. 
ATwfwWO.  484,  ■  i  lOM,  a. 
Kmrle  Ardtdtltck,  1101,  a. 
KTitrttiiJarf,  804,  b. 
Kuruden,  341.  b. 
Kan<fa4<nv.  494.  a. 
Kwryri^U'Euab,  II.  104,  b. 
Kuryct-H-Oat,  978,  b. 
A'uMaiiAi  Tqie,  579,  a. 


INDEX. 


Xatffet.  721.  a. 
KiMlar.  II.  1920.  b. 
KuiT  Hi^la,  196,  a. 
JCiiu,  160,  a. 

Kutakiyak,  t97,  b;  776,  b. 
KiUaU,  721,  a. 
Kutdhila*,  641,  b. 
£ii(/ul:  Kara-Su,  849.  b. 
KuUckuk    Kainard^ik,    U. 

636,  a. 
KuUckuk  Mrimder,  Sn,  *. 
jrw/nf ,  II.  666.  a. 
Kutirfariua,  II.  309,  b. 
Kuaiopodki,  II.  889,  b. 
KukU.  11.  341.  b. 
AVU  rep.  II.  74.  a. 
Xypariuia,  380,  b. 
KuparitK,  11.  1084,  b. 
Kyra,  679,  b. 
A«rad«<->.  978.  b. 
A>crr.987.a. 


La  Banna,  2M.  b. 

£^  BeaumcUe,  7A6.b. 

/.a  Brour,  II.  642,  b. 

t«  Crfffbrella,  105,  b. 

La  CaiUoU,  107.  b. 

1.11  Co/f  ra.  720,  a. 

La  Cars  dclf  AgUo,  103,  b. 

La  Ckaue,  !<6i,  b. 

La  CiludtUa,  848,  b. 

La  l'»t^,  803,  a. 

La  Colonna.  II.  lOS.  a. 

La  Combe,  481.  b. 

Im  CorlineUa,  343,  a. 

La  Cortdla,  430.  a. 

LaCoiuinOre,  696,b. 

La  Crau,  U.  194,  a. 

Z.a  Foretta,  6,  a. 

La  Oo^ote,  495,  b. 

La  Limdt,  TTI,  a. 

La  Mauckt,  708,  b. 

La  Medulat,  390,  a. 

La  PoUa,  U.  210,  a ;  II.  706.  b. 

La  Pimla,  23,  b. 

La  AiftnKfa.  11.210,8. 

La  RIccia,  311,  b. 

La  Aura, a  lia,b;  ti.6S7,a. 

La  Serra,  343.  a. 

La  Torrella.  ii.  644,  b. 

La  ruiUc,  214.  b. 

La  FtUe  Auterre,  613,  a. 

La  yaienctar,  443,  a. 

Laara,  321,  a;  II.  263,  b. 

L'^ri-it,  II.  47l,a. 

Labrcla,  II.  284,  b. 

Labenu,  II.  101,  b. 

Labicum,  II.  BbO,  b. 

Laborinl,  CampI,  4!I7.  a. 

Labotai,  U.  1076,  b. 

Ijibtu,  or  Labutai.  II.  6.^4,a. 

Lacadaamon.  IL  1094,  b. 

Loen^m.  171,  a|  U.  896.bi 

Laciadaa,' 196,  a. 
Lacoolmurgla,     Conatantia 

Julia,  tta,  a. 
Lacter,  694,  b. 
Lacua  Paitoram,  or  Pasto- 

ri<  (Rome).  II.  838,  a. 
Ladak*.  U.  50,  a. 
Laimimn,  U.  317,  a. 
Ladik,  11. 189,  a. 
Loiltt^K*.  II.  123,  b. 
Lidocela.  192,  b. 
Lwa.  733,  b. 
Laeron,  933,  b. 
Laeauygoaai,  U.  616.  b. 
Laeraa,  Aquae,  168,  b. 
Lofaii,  Ii.  30«,  a. 
Lagnl.  197,  b. 
Lagmt,  496.  a. 
Lagnut  Sliiui.  U.  460,  b. 
Lago  d'Jremo,  360.  b. 
Logo  iCIuo,  497.  b. 
Ltiodt  Albamo,ii\,*. 
J-ago  dt  CatiigUome,  162,  b. 
Lago  dt  Fiuaro,  30^8;  496, 

b. 
Lago  dt  Garia,  389.  a. 
Lajso  dt  Patria,  496.  a.  b. 
L^a  di  ytco,  623.  b. 
Lagoniti,  or    Laguua,  331. 


\LagoiSMni,4ai,b. 


Lacoua,  IL  iM,  a. 
LoSii,  iL  144.  b. 
Latort,  U.  903,  b. 
Lail.  609,  b. 
Latue,  Ii.  146,  b. 
Lattna,  IL  116,  b, 
Lamat,  617,  b. 
Lamat,  or  Lamuao,  II.  1 19.  a. 
Lamalt,  460,  a ;  1070,  b  { ii. 

1 17.  b. 
Lam«aol,U.  Ill0.b. 
LaInbaeu^  U.  MA.  a. 
Lam6ard0,  U.  63.  b. 
Lamtag  Itlamd,  IL  193,  b. 
Lamitri,  II.  717.  a. 
LomArAia,  804.  b. 
Laiii6n>.iLll7,a. 
Laroetluni,  461,  a. 
Lametut,  460,  i ;  IOTOl  b : 

II.  117.  b. 
Lamia,  ii.  1170,  a. 
Lamlaoi.  Horti  (Rose),  11. 

826,  a. 
Laminium.  626,  a. 
Lamhtm,  363,  b. 
Lamorika,  331,  a. 
Lampeduia,  ii.  306,  a. 
Lamptra,  331,  a. 
LanuoJiy,  il.  119,  a. 
Lamus,  617,  b. 
LonoTit,  760,a;  1090,  b. 
Lancaster,  ii.  104,  b. 
Lance,  2.'iO,  b. 
Lancktsttr,  630,  b;  830,  b. 
Lanciano,  150,  a  ;  916,  a. 
Lanciatl.  149,  b. 
Landroue,  U.  U13.  b. 
LamTi  End,  386,  a:  963.  b. 
iMidm,  738,  b. 
LaagadUa.ii.  1143,  a. 
Langeie,  634,  a. 
Langlana.  744.  bi 
Langobriga,  Ii.  310,  b. 
Langnu.  17,  a.   , 
Langres,  134,  b* 
Lanzarate   Sta    Cttara,    Ii. 

678,  b. 
Lamande,  906.  b. 
Laaxerole,  IL  678,  b. 
Lao,  11.109.  b. 
Lao,  or  Laino,  II.  149,  b. 
Laodicea.  239,  a. 
Laodiceia,  Scabioia,  U.  1076, 

a. 
LaoutMO,  812,  b. 
Lapathui,  U,I170,  a. 
Lapethut,  730^  a. 
LapltTiUum,  1085.  b. 
LapicUi,  Ii.  1117,  b. 
Lapis  Blanalla  (Borne),  U. 

82U,  b. 
Laplthaj,  817,  b. 
Lapitko,  at  Lofta,  1V>,  a: 

il.  123. 
Lapp.i.  or  Lampa,  706,  b. 
Lor.  11.9,  b;  Ii.  7I6,a. 
Larnchr,  11. 1 19%  a. 
Lmaicke.  Ii.  293,  a. 
Larauda,  508,  b  ;  617,  b:  U. 

2iL',  b. 
Larlimi.  ii.  126,  b. 
Lar<Tula,  ii.  125,  a. 
Larc»  I'ermarini.  Temple  of 

tht' (Koine),  IL 838,  b. 
Lart:itzen,  IL  12.%  b. 
Lariccia,  ii.  1290,  a* 
Larjce,  il.  47,  a. 
LariMo  Vecckio^  IL  195,  b. 
Larlnum,  167,  a ;  916,  a. 
Lariua,  II.  1076,  > ;  U.  1170, 

a ;  II.  1330,  a. 
LoTMlaii,  690,  b. 
Lariaua,  14,  a. 
LanM4r<,  696,  a. 
Lantfita,  638,  b. 
Lanuim,  11. 116,  b. 
Larolum,  U.  1317,  b. 
Lom^a,  tt.I106,b. 
Larom    Rurallum,    Tlciu 

(Kome),U.84l,  a. 
Larjrmna,  ii.  103,  bi 
Larraliim,  1093,  b. 
Lai,  U.  Ill,  b. 
Lot  FttUatde  Capttrra,m, 

b. 
Laslon,  831,  a. 
L«g><,U.1113,«. 


Lutbcnei,  or 

Slnu>,414,a. 

Lattiid.isa.  a. 

LateranL     Palace    of    tkc 
(Boae).  11.  81a,  b. 

LatboD.  733.  b. 

Latiauo,  474,  b. 

LaiiarU,    Hill    (Bom),    U. 
810.  a. 

Latiiia,  Porta  (Banc),  ii. 
760^  b. 

Lata,  486,  a. 

La>obici,ii.M2.a. 

LatopoUs,  46,  a. 
Lalna,886la. 
Lattala,  66iS.a. 
Laa^M.  II.  188.  a. 
Laueutmrg,  it.  107.  a. 
Lownsa,  867,  a. 
Laremalta.  Porta  (BoBe), 
U.766,  a. 

Larerua.  IL  16.  a. 

Larlnlakene,  607,  b. 
LaviMMe,  638,  a. 
LaimieUuB,  U.  IMT.  b:    ii. 

I2s8,a. 
Lamrm,  XS.a. 
Laureacum,  U.  448,  a. 
Laureata,  748,  a. 
Laurotiun  (Bone),  ii.  810^  a. 
Laurg.  H.  149,  b. 
Laiu,  U.  309,  b  i  ik  1387.  a. 
Laiu  Pompcta,  d.  IVS,  a. 
t  aunmme,  11. 160,  b. 
Lauter6urm,CSA,i>, 
Lautolae  (Rome),  ii.  SIX.  a. 
Lautumlae  (  Bone)',  ii.  TtSJx 
Lauxac,  388.  b. 
Laxincu,  a.  1313,  b. 
Lafback,  49.  a  ;  Ii.  4(0,  bi 

II.  lei.b. 
Lui,  e43.a. 
Laxians,  11.  161.  a. 
Lr  Boulu,  ii.  1034,  a. 
U  CoaA.  9U.  b. 
Le  CaUrlte,  iO,  a. 
Lt  aarrae,  VX,u. 
U  Colmv,  3SI,  a. 
Le  FatL,  9011,  b, 

uo  -  ■■■■. 

Le  iuil.,-zr.  II.  1299,  h. 

Li  Groltr,  31),  a. 

Lt  GrvUe  a  Mare,  719,  a  :  &. 

fa*,  h. 

Lt  M  fctr.  127,  b. 
Lt  Mui  ctii.  il.  6U7.  k 
Leltaii,u,\!<%b. 
Lehnntm,  if.,  II.  173.  a. 
Leifda,  il.  162,  a. 
LeiM-n.  ~ft*5,  b. 
Lt/irfja.  ii.  394,  b. 
Leliuiii.  933,  a. 
Leccc,  9S,  a  ;  11.  US,  b. 
Lori,  340.  b  ;  ii.  IKl.  bw 
Uckr,  11.  iO.'i.  b. 
Lirkci.H.  1331,  b. 
Ltk'/^mkctnt,  561.  b. 
Lo-klmm,  li.  127!i,  b. 
Le^ticariorum,  CMba 

(Home),  ii.  512,  a. 
LeiXamrt,U.  ill,  a. 
L«fa,  U.  151,  b. 
Ledoo,  11. 604,  b. 
Lediu,  Ii.  973,  a. 
Lrrrmai,  II.  167,  bu 
L<^,a.  I73.a. 
L0ta.  orLo/lo,  II,  b. 
L^.  405r\.j  971,  a;   a. 

Lrfkimo,  669,  b. 
Ltfkona,  U.  171,  b. 
L«ria,  Sil.a. 
LtfUltridka,^.  1034,  b. 
Lffkero-Kkcri,  SO,  a. 
Uftro,  ii.  ITl.  b. 
Lei|ae,90.  a. 
Ltgtm,\L  119S.a. 
t-egktilam,  89,  b. 
L^mam,  9U7,  a ;  «.  I«7.  b 
Ltgrtma,  il.  149.  a. 
L«giun.ot  Letain.fl.S8;.  a. 
ttiimc,    or    tt-l,fUmu,  ii. 

Latbetbrfain,  41*.  b  :  Mm.  b. 
Le<er<<rr,  »7I,  a  :  IL  CM,  b 
LWUm,  911,  a ;  U.  ll«,b. 
Leimoae,  11.1170^  a. 
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LritUti-anUmt,*»,h. 
LelplTdrlum,  336,  b. 
LeAtig,  ».»».*>. 
LMamim,  11.  4)4,  a 
LeUotum,  g7l,lk 
LalegM,  9,  b. 
Lemon  Lake,  11.  \ti,  b. 
L«maTl,  9S3,  a. 
Zraia.  It  117,  b. 
Lemene,  11.  1375,  a. 
jLnxiiK.  Mont,  li.  lU,  b. 
LemoTkei,  173,  a;  318,  b. 
Lemla,iL  161,  b. 
Lenaeum  (  Atheui),  SOO,  b. 
Lenidki,  7S9,  a. 
Lcntla,  U.  448,  a. 
Lent,  11.  1308,  a. 
LenUni.W.  168,  a;  U.  987,  a. 
LeoHtaro,  M.  266,  b. 
£«>ll.  !S0,  b ;  11.  153,  b :  il. 

1106,  h. 
LeoHorUa,  Flume  H  S.,  11. 

986.  a;  11. 1130,  b. 
Leomlari,  U.  172,  b ;  H.  254. 

b. 
Leotte,  Ctutel,  U.  1041,  a. 
Leone,  Moxu,  U.  MSi,  a :  11. 

1195,  a. 
Leometta,  6,  a. 
LeonlCB,  807,  b. 
Lrontes,  11.  006,  b. 
Lmntlnl,  U.  987,  a. 
L«ODtiuin,  14,  b. 
Leontopoltt,  47,  b. 
Leontopolite  Nome,  39,  b. 
Leopug,  413,  b, 
Lepanlo,  U.  *Ott\>. 
Lepcmlo,  OuVV,  S73,  b. 
Lepe,i\.  116,  a. 
Lepe  H  Sonila,Vi.ti,tL. 
Lepreum,  821,  b. 
Lepttna,  813,  b. 
LeptU,  68,  a. 
Leptli  Magna,  lU  1081,  a. 
Ler,  933,  h. 
Ler1a;\{.  188,  a. 
Lerlda,  11.  31,  b. 
Urme.  11. 163,  a. 
LeriHae,  S3,  a. 
Lerot,  485,  a. 
Lem.  11.  1<4,  a. 
Le$   aiaierlee   MonleiKm, 

593,  a. 
I.eia,iL  l,b;IL911,a. 
Lack.U.  197,  a. 
Leter.  IL  167,  a. 
£<wM,ll.  153.b. 
LeSUurrrk,  338.  a. 
Letimt,  II.  37,  a ;  II.  589,  b. 
Lciiaa,  Logo  it,  167,  a ;  454, 

a. 
Letter  Zab,  509,  b. 
Letltanae,  Aquae,  II.  1196,  a. 
Lata,  Monle  <U,  II.  197,  b. 
Lete,  II.  384,  a. 
LtHopollte  Noma,  30,  b. 
Letrloi,  831,  a. 
Lrttiekamt,  II.  157,  b. 
Letamt,  or  Titan,  title,  da 

II.  1037,  a. 
Lemnttiut  fat,  IL  161,  a. 
Lewamto,  33,  a ;  455,  a. 
Lcuca,  474,  b. 
LetuM,  U.  167,  b. 
Lcuca,  Capo  a,  474,  b 
Leuca,  Capo  Aa  Maria  di, 

11.  4.  b. 
I«ucae,  405,  b. 
Leiicat,  4,  a  i  10,  a. 
Leucacla,  11. 343,  a. 
Leucailum,  193,  a. 
Lemcate,     £'tang    de,    li. 

1033,  a. 
Lewaua.  11. 168,  b. 
Lnice,  30,  b ;  456,  a. 
LeueeCome,tt.va,». 
Laudmme,  6G9,  b. 
LeuoMaetu,  ColUa,  495,  b. 
Leucolla,  730,  a. 
Leuconia,  U.  171,  a. 
Leucopecra,  447,  a. 
Leucoila,  730,  a  I  IL  910,  a ; 

li.  90l,b. 
I.euco«7rl.  11. 658,  b. 
Leactra,l93,b;U.  Il3,b. 
Leuctrum,  17,  a. 


LcrrtTova,  708,  b. 
Uvidhi,  Mi3,  a. 
Levke,  ii.  KM,  a. 
Leuni,  II.  1310,  b. 
Lctonl,  II.  927,  a. 
Leydcn,  646,  a. 
Lrt/n/ts,  G.W,  a. 
Ltytimstone,  794, b. 
Let/na,  347,  a. 
ifx,  il.  153,  •■>;  ii.973,a. 
Lrzuxa,  f>«2,  a ;  11. 174,  b. 
Li  Brioni,  ii.  74,  a. 
I.t  Gain,  49-'),  b. 
Lmmotu;  691.  a. 
Libana,  .S62,  a. 
Libarium,  ii.  188,  b. 
I.lbarna,  li.  188,  a. 
Llliarnuin,  ii.  1296,  b. 
Liber  and  Libera,  Templa of 

(Koine).i>.8l6,  b. 
Libertas,  Temple  or(Boill«), 

li.  61 1,  a. 
Libisosia,  .582,  a, 
Libitineuats,  Porta  (Rome), 

ii.  757,  a. 
Liboius,  ii.  16,  a. 
Libok/iovo,  1024,  a. 
Libunca,  934,  b. 
Libya.  Lake,  II.  1081,*. 
Libyarcliae,  ii.  378,  a. 
Licata,  (^0.^,  a. 
Licatii,  ii.  1310,  b. 
Licchiano,  635,  b. 
Liamxa,  774,  a. 
Licninl,  691,  b. 
Licodia,  Sta  Mario  di,  61,  a. 
L/cogat,  Sots  de,  11.  206,  b. 
Licosa,  Punla  deUa,  11.  171, 

b;  ii.CfiS,  a. 
Licosa,  Punta  di,  II.  SIO,  a ; 

11.614,  b. 
Licus,  340,  b  ;  il,  1310,  b. 
LIdc,  SW.a. 
Lit'gnirz,  ii.  216,  a. 
LiCHt,  II.  2(13,  a. 
Liisina,  11.  689,  b. 
I.fmcn,  922,  b. 
/.tf^,  ii.  16,  a. 
Ligannan,  465,  b. 
Ligea,  461,  a. 
Li|;nidu>,  11.  1298,  b. 
Lvur,  ii.  1334.  a. 
LiVaea,  ii.  604,  b. 
Ltlboum,  ii.  12.12,  b. 
Ulle  Belt,  11.  4C0,  b. 
LiUeboniie,  429,  a ;  480,  b. 
Lima,  .683,  a  ;  9.13,  a. 
Lima,  Pome  dc,  934,  a. 
Limnea,  683,  a. 
Liman  Naitit,  ii.  471,  a. 
Limasol,  Old,  1 1 8,  b  ;  730^  a. 
Limbufg,  799,  a. 
Limene,  474,  b. 
Limenia,  730,  a. 
Limenia,  il.  671,  a. 
LImia,  934.  a. 
Limiaa,  9.33,  a. 
Limici,  933,  a. 
Limna,  11.  191,  a. 
Limnae,  il.  345,  b. 
Limntte  (Athens),  308,  a. 
I.imnaea,  10,  l> ;  IL  1170,  a. 
Limni,  31,  a  ;  32,  b. 
Limoj^es,  341,  b  ;  II.  IW,  a. 
Liinoii,  495,  b. 
LifHosa,  ii.  715,  b. 
Limottsin,  ii.  1.57,  a* 
Limyrica,  ii.  47.  a 
Linares,  II.  lOIJI,  a. 
Linailn,  442,  a  ;  11. 193,  b. 
Linrolnsftire,  902,  b. 
Ltndau,  ii.  1116.  b. 
LirutoB,  ii.  I9:sb. 
Liiidum,  442,  a. 
Lhulus,  li.  713,  b. 
Linlithgow,  760,  a. 
Linsluc  Castle,  IL  473,  a. 
tinj,  ii.  1.'i7,  b. 
Lio^esi,  Xii,  b. 
Z/ttm,  Go(/t'  c^u,  971,  a* 
Lionardo,  Fiurne,  S.  1060, 

a. 
Ltonda,  Punta  di,  U.  137,l>. 
Lionti,  II.  4m,  a. 
Liofiesi,  11.  1213,  a. 
Liosia,  3311,  b. 
Lijiara,  .Ol,  a. 


/JporA  51, 1 ;  n.  194,  b. 
Li^aHAtewir,  SI,  a. 
LW,  4fl,  b;  471,  a;  U. 

Lh)pipri>ite,n.l\n,b. 

Z.&>(i,3a.  a;  IL  161,  b. 
J^nMi>/hitaa,ll.87fl,a. 
Liquentia,  11. 1375,  a. 
Litboa,  li.  474,  a. 
LItion,  U.  474,  a. 
Utietu,  429,  a;  U.  173,  a; 

li.  449,  b. 
LlMa.lL  l,b;  U.37.a. 
Litai,  II.  68,a:  U.  37,  a. 
Littan-el-kai^,  U.  911,  a. 
Litte,  II.  167,  a. 
Llituf,705,b;  748,  a. 
Liita.  6,  b. 
IJtana  SIlTa,  417,  a. 
Litai^,  il.  158,  a. 
Litenia  Pal(u,495,a,  b. 
Liternus,  495,  a. 
LltlmUia,SH,  a;  583,b. 
Lithrui,  11.  668,  b. 
Lithuania,  11.  30,  a. 
Utokhoio,  837,  b ;  11.  174,  b; 

11.479,  b;  11.630,  a. 
Llttamo,  111,  a. 
LitOe  Altai,  138,  a. 
Littleborougll,  if.  948,  a. 
Little  Cktttert,  11.  1256,  b. 
Utubluro,  ii.  188,  a. 
LioadU,  413, b;U.  616.  a; 

H.689,a. 
Livadhia,  il.  151,  a. 
Ltoadhottra,  706,  a. 
Livanaiet,  728,  a. 
Lkianitis,  11.  470,  a. 
Uubii^e,  1003,  b. 
Liven-dael,  il.  167,  b. 
Livenxa,  il.  196,  a ;  U.  1275, 

a. 
LiTlae.    Portlcua    (Rome), 

il.  837.  b. 
Limmo,  II.  175,  b;  U.  1196, 

a. 
Livron,  11.  175,  a. 
Liiuri,  II.  63.1,  b. 
Lilus,  826.  a  ;  M.  998,  a  ;  11. 

397,b;il.4,V2,b;ll.60l,b. 
Lizard,  Ihd,  n. 
Lizier,  St.,  66G,  b. 
Lizizjs,  744.  b. 
Lian~dewybm>y,  H.  113,  b. 
Uobregiit,  378,  b  i  11.  8*7,  a. 
Llobrcgal  Minor,  6J6,  a. 
Lo  Cantaro,  82,  a. 
Lobera,  il.  9fi4,  b. 
Labctum,  il.  1S8,  tk 
Lncano,  4.60,  b. 
Locli  Corrib,  34.6,  a. 
Locobrlga.  260,  a. 
Locrait,  691,  a. 
lorffoe,  654,  b ;  li.lll.b. 
Lodi  yccchio,  U.  ISO,  a;  IL 

1287, «. 
Logatrcz,  It.  204,  b. 
Logromt,  394,  a  i  ii.  1359,  a. 
Loir,  IL  199,  a. 
£<>in,  II.  181,  b. 
Lombanfy,  ii.  700,  a. 
Z.<>nw^,l1. 146,  b;  11.1387, 

b;  11. 1288,  a. 
Lomond,  Lock,  II.  1152,  b. 
Long  liiand,  II.  1075,  b. 
1.onc1o,  111,  a. 
Lonclum,  It.  448,  a. 
Londogtio.ii.  1288,  a. 
London,  ii.  203.  b. 
Longflrld,  II.  I'.i53,  b. 
Langholm,  II.  1131,  a. 
Longo,  634,  a. 
Liin«u,597,b:  U.  IOIS,a. 
Longovardho,  11.  342,  b. 
Longut,  il.  718,  b. 
LophU,  413,  a. 
Lorbus,  ii.  135,  b. 
Lorca,  816,  a. 
Lonik,  IL  148,  b  ;  IL  193,a. 
Loreiao  amiiiBame,S ,  386,  a. 
Loremto,  Sierra  de,  11. 14,  a. 
LoHum,  II.  1296,  a. 
Lot  Santot,  II.  964,  a. 
Louit,  11.206,  a. 
Lottwithlel,  11.  1331,  *. 
Lot,  464,  a. 
i,«l,M<;,U.474,b. 
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Loth,  il.  20A,  a. 

Lotophagi,  II.  1081,  a. 

Loucoplbra,  760,  a. 

Loussiatkhevi,  ii.  305,  b. 

Loxa,  li.  33,  a. 

Lozt're,  920,  a. 

Loiere,  Mont,  II.  166,  b. 

Luaiici,  933,  a. 

Lob.ieni,  933,  a. 

LUbeck,  li.  376,  b. 

Ltic,  488,  b. 

Luca,  11.  1396,  b. 

Lucanus,  .450,  b. 

iMcar  de  Barrameda,  796,  b* 

Lucar  la  Uaaor,  S.,  186,  a. 

Lucca,  U.  a36,  a;  U.  1396 

b. 
LuceiuM,  Callald,  981,  b. 
Lucentum,  655,  b. 
Lucera,  IL  310,  b. 
Lucerla,  167,  a. 
Lucia,  Fiurne  di  Saula,  U 

104,  a. 
Ludot  or  Lurioi,  IL  305,  a. 
Luco.  IL  312,  b. 
Luco  Bormanl,  110,  a 
Lucretllia,  Moni,  156,  a. 
Lucrino,  Logo  II .  Ill,  a. 
LuculluB,        Gardeni       of 

(Rome),  II  833,  a. 
Lucus,  934,  b. 
Lucul  Aogitlae,  11.  Ml,  a. 
Lucua  Aaturum,  150,  b. 
Lucui     Augiuti,     116,  at 

934,  b. 
Luctu  Bormanl,  11. 188,1a 
Ludlow,  438,  b. 
LuduB  Magnus  (Rome),  U. 

838,  a. 
Ludiu  HatutlntiA  et  Oalll* 

ciu  (Rome),  lL819,a. 
Lttfer  Su,  756,  b. 
Lugdunum,  646,  a. 
Lugduniun     Conrenamm, 

Lugutmo,  tn,b. 

Xwo,  934,b:  lU  lis, a;  II. 

Lugtjdonec,  II.  911,  a. 
T^tiJrr,  737,  a. 
Luhiti,  139,  b. 
Lute,  201. a;  796, b, 
Lumone,  110,  a. 
Lumonem,  II.  188,  b. 
Luna,  11.  188,  b ;  11.  1396.  a. 
Luna,  Temple  of  (Home), 

IL  811, aj   U.  816,  a;  11. 

12%,  a. 
Limarium,  It.  1)5,  tai 
Lltneburg,ii.  173,  a. 
Lungo  Sardo,  il.  91),  a,  b. 
'.Hwo  Sardo,  Porta  di,  )!• 

Lungo'nea,  349,  b :  350,  b. 
huni,  II.  188,  b  i  IL  115,  a  ! 

H.  13%,  a. 
Z.iif>ail.lL7l7,a. 
Lupatia,  167,  b. 
Lupatla.  Sub,  IL  1193,  a. 
Lupercal  (Rome),  il.  801, b. 
Lupla,  414,  b. 
Lupiae,  474,  b. 
Z.iip(a,  11.  3l7.b. 
/.tuoA'a.  lL9ffil,a. 
Luii,  193,  a. 
Lu^na,  it.  387,  a. 
LuiO,  il.  856,  b. 
Luionet,  .581,  b. 
Lutrati,  686,  b. 
i.iiK<r,  it.  87<,a. 
LwHuU,  il.  332,  a. 
i-tuor,  U.  I140,b. 
Lui,  396,  b. 
Luaara,  II.  451,  b. 
L'vghor,  IL  168,  a. 
If/blxadha,  509,  b|  ii.  1034, 

b. 
]  ycatwttui,  155,  a. 
Ljcabettui  (Athena),  303,  b 
Lycaea,  )93,a, 
Lycaatiu,  iL658,b. 
Lyoeium  (Athena),  303,  b. 
Lychnidua,756,ai  iL3tf,b. 
Lycoa,  191,  b. 
Lyco|)o)ic,40,a. 
Lycopolite  Nome,  40, 
Lycoteia,  ii.  606,  a. 
4«  2 
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LfonMin,  19S,  b. 
Lf  ctus.  TOBf  b. 
L;ciirla,  l»i,«:  11.  nr,«. 
Lrcut,  I8»,  >s  4M,  a:  11. 
(!(l«,>;  U.6S8.bs  U.1M», 

£ydi,77f>,b. 
L>d<U,ib!itt,*.b. 
Xj«Ma.»«,  b;   77)1,  a. 
Lidi*.MO,h;  li.907.1. 
I^emilti,  li.  I-Vi,  b. 

J.fko-tmo,  il.  Ml,  b. 

UkuUaimi,  IOU,a!  11.  B7, 

•  ;  il.  IIM,b. 

Ijfkarla,  U.  I(i7.  a. 
Z.y/>m,il.  191,  b. 

J.fmmt,  11.  It6,  a. 
J.fmpnr,  441,  a. 
Lumpia^  1004,  a. 
l.vncrttli,    II.   IM,  b;     II. 

Ml,  a. 
LtfmrUxk,\\.V»,». 
/.ri*,il.ll«.b. 

L/tleratw,  Chara(ie  Mo- 
iiiinmtof  (Atbaiu),  m, 
a. 

I;y<iinad><a,64,a;  C7,ai  U. 
IIDO.a. 

Ljrtimelia  Palm,  U.  886,  a. 

Lfiua,  Tin,  b. 

Lvtarmis  Proia.,  IL  m,  b. 

Z«M>,  U.  117,  a. 

Maagnunnoo,  II.  UW,  b. 
jra«ntf,ni,h. 
Maartu,  U.  MO,  b. 
Mtutrra,  m,  h. 

Maarsam,  861,  a. 
Jfoot,  ii.sn,b. 
IfaoXrMt,  li.657,a. 
Matmt,  or  Hmtlm,  11.  4IS,  a. 
Maea  or  M—a,l\.  380,  b. 
Hacaa,  11.  IORI,a. 
Ma(a*a,  tt.tm.b. 
lk^la,4il,a. 
MacanlUf.  ii.  »»,a. 
MMaraar,  l!ll,b. 
Macaria,7».a;  730,  a. 
Afaonteir,  II.  448,a. 
Maccmae,  Torre  «,  914,  b, 
Macchurebl,  II.  198,  b. 
llaococallii(ae,480.b. 
Haccarae,  II.  XI9,  a. 
MMda.  I7»,  b. 
MaoclKli.9H6,b. 
jr<K«aar»,ll.  Il7,b. 
HacailuinliTiamim  (Rome], 

tt.  8>7,a. 
HacelhimMaaninn  (Rome), 

817,  b. 
Mmeerma,  U.  O*.  •!     U. 

717.  b. 
MachaelMl,  H.  MS.  b. 
Jfac*<ena,tl.eB*,a. 
Machelnalt,  641,  a. 
MaebeloiMt,«tt,a. 
MadUeaea,  Copt,  Wk  *. 
Maehum,  II.  tt8,  b. 
MaehiuU,II.H8,b. 
Maditui,  Hil.b. 
Macolicom,  II.  16.  a  i    11. 

101,  b. 
MacomadM,  U.  411,  a. 
M4nM,418.  b:  ii.  »6,a. 
Macopilia,  IL  911,  a. 
Macoraba,  181.  b. 
Macra,ll.  I87,b. 
Macra  Coma,  Ik  1170,  b 
WMri,M9,b:618,a. 
Macri,  Bam  4/;  II.  1  in,  b. 
MacrlolTiZl,  b. 
MacroUi,  ts,a. 
liacronn,ll.6«8,b. 
Macjiiia,67,a. 
MacTniuin,6t,b. 
JfodwoKW.  II.  ns,  b. 
UaMalma,  Flmme  Sella,  B. 

94Cb. 
Uaddalema.  Itola  A<ia,7l», 

atil.«0l,a!  II. 911, b. 
MaMalonI,    MomU  <tl,    II. 

tan.  a. 
Madtta,  IL  Ml,  b. 
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ttadetm,  *I4,  at    Ul,  bj 

906,  b  I  Ii.  6;8,b. 
Madimnt.  U.  98>,  b. 
ttadonia,     Mcmlet    79,  b; 

1081,  b;  IL  988,  b. 
Maionia,  Monti  «',  Ii.  411.  b. 
Madonma,  C.  118.  b. 
liadrat,  198,  b :    i>.  47,  a : 

H.  164, a;  U.I017.bj  11. 

1019, a:  II.  101S,b. 
Madrid,  in, ». 
Madura,  II.  166,  b. 
Maeandnn,  M.,  11.  46  b. 
Maecenaa,Houseo((RoiDa), 

11. 816,  b. 
Haecmatli,  HortI  (Roae). 

11.  816,  a. 
MaMli,  II.  1190,8, 
MaMlica,  U.  1180,    ai    U. 

liSO.b. 
Manulla,  191,b;  U.S44,a 
Manulut,  191,  b. 
Maeuarta,  9X1.  b. 
Mamia,  Columna  (Rome), 

ll.;8iv,a. 
Maera,  191,  b, 
Maauil,  U.  47,a. 
MaMolla,480,b;  11.  47,  a. 
Maitoiui,  II.  46,  b ;  11.  47,  aj 

U.  146,  a  I  II.  1147,  b. 
Mafraf,  118.  b. 
Hagartui.  617,  b. 
MagaM.  Ii.  l&S,  b. 
Manplli,  ii.  187,  b. 
Maggiore,  Lata.  Ii.  1177.  b. 
Mai!kariA-,l^eal>ei,        II. 

684,  b. 
MagMaral-et-Oeaict,         il. 

Ma(l,'il'.  Wl.b. 
irociUa,ll.  Ill4,b. 
M<^liano,U.  1186,  a. 
Macnaa,  U.  1166,  b. 
Harinia,  11.  1170,  a.b. 
Blagneala  ad  Sipyliun,  HO, 

JT/vnK,!!.  6ae,a. 
WiVpUii,  11.985,  a. 
MaKnui,  Portua,  ii.  197.  b. 
Mago,  874,  a. 
Macaraa,  U.606,b. 
.tftyra,  ll.*40,a. 
Jf^p-oU,  il.l4l,a. 
M<wn^  496,  b. 
Matmelome,  Slang  dt,    U. 

Magagltano,  466,  a. 
3tnfnla,2l»,  b:   318,  bi   U. 

lOM,  b:  ii.  1174,  a. 
Mafuu,  Ii.  183,  b  !  Ii.  184,  b. 
Mat-Saiadan,    168,  b  ;   Ii. 

1060,  b. 
Maka-Kadl,  787,  a 
»laltadak,H.  177,  b. 
JtfaMi>,607,a. 
«ailaiu<a,U.IM7,b. 
>ta*ai>ai«,a46,b. 
Makarraiak,   Wa^,   1063, 

MaJkaaaU-Oanga,  U.   1093, 

a. 
Matareee-Oanga,  974,  a. 
MaM,  1004,  a. 
Maier  Momntatm,  U.  m,  a. 
.W«M,li.l6»,b. 
.WoMo.  11.411,  a. 
M>OdelA)Odr,fi»,a. 
Maidttone,  it.  1161,  b. 
MqlrUa,i\.V«,h. 
Metfrrda*,  68,  a. 
Moiw,  11.166.  a. 
Main,  Ike,  U.  166,  b. 
,V<iMai<,ll.  119l,a. 
MoAmwM,  11.119,  a. 
JI/aA«,ll.  I68,a. 
Mnjorea,  171,  a. 
ya<li>,ll.t41,b. 
Matonw,  ll.40«,a. 
MatarloUua,  1086,  b. 
MatTl,»lH,bi  1003,  b. 
Afiiilr«,  Cost,  11.969,8. 
Malirtk»or/,»ll,t. 
Ma*n>-r<iMo,640,a. 
Jl#atr»«»<,  1034,a. 
MakrapM,  U.    141,  b:    11. 

iigf.b. 

MaiTfiia,  U.  1*47,  b. 


Mala    Fortuna,    Allar     of 

(Rome).  iL  Hie,  b. 
Malacca,  S41,bi     tl.47,«; 

Ii.  49,b;a677,a. 
Malacca.  Straitt  of.  U.  61,  a; 

ii.  1»4,  a. 
MalaelColon.  11.46,  b. 
Malaga,  11.  U4.  a. 
VatotoM,  330,  a. 
ifa<iM,C.,ii.  164.8. 
Vlalanta,lW,b;  ii.47,a. 
MaMiria,  779,8;  lu  137,  a. 
Moia/u,  11.311.  a. 
Malaaella,   Caldat  de,  U. 

116.  b. 
Malaaa,  168,  b. 
Malchabil.ll.M.b. 
W<iMM,646,b. 
VaU^an>,il.l8l,b. 
HAlaa,l91.b. 
Halea  Mountaiii8,U.I(M.8; 

Ii.  1094,8. 
Hal«ali<,lyl,b. 
Maiaceca.  U.  HO. a. 
AMnAu,  1016,8. 
Mofetfroaa.U.  196,8. 
*<«leun,ll.  46,b. 
Maleaot,V>\.h. 
Maljatamo.  Porto  di,  1066,  b. 
MiOfaUama,  Porto,  II.  911,  b. 
JToiMra.  11.1011,8. 
Nana,  197,  b. 
.VaA'a,U.  154,b. 
J/aOapw,  II.  166,a 
.Va(n>H«kf.410,a;  ii.  1176,8. 
Voilai,  6l6,a. 
MallUl.  Ad.  U.  Wb,  a. 
ACn/fofva,  371,  a. 
.Valloaa,  ii.  Il70,a. 
MaUow,  ii.  101,  b. 
Jfofei,  li.!66,a. 
Mala,at.,VIO,h. 
Malot:aii,i\\,b\  U.  167,8. 
Malta,  Ii.  110,8. 
MaWa,  67,  b;    117,  b;    IL 

376,  a. 
Malam  Pimiciim,ad(Roiiia), 

Ii.  831,  b. 
Haliu.  iL109,b. 
Maateda,     sierra     de,    il. 

307.8. 
BCameftlam,  461,  a. 
HamUla,  Tunia  (Rome),  U. 

816,  a. 
Maamra,  176,  a. 
Mamii(a,lL  1076,  a. 
Mamnraa,  660,  b. 
Mairuri,  CUtiu  (Rome),  il. 

8K,b. 
Mamuriua,        Statoe       of 

(Rome),U.*W,a. 
HamuiTa,  Houaeor(B«me), 

Man,litif,M.*»,\>. 

Mana,\*,a. 

Ma»aar,6n,\y. 

Manaar,Barqr,tt.»,h. 

MaDadea,U.  1347,  b. 

A/aiujM<r<,ll.l6E,b. 

Mananafa,  Half-tribe  of,  IL 

631,  a. 
Hanaueh,   Triba    of;     ii. 

610,8. 
jraMafa«,6l7,8. 
Maacetter,  U.  Mt^b. 
WokAo,  11.491,  h. 
Jir<mc«attr,iL  166,6, 
llandpium,4>4,b. 


llaodacara,li.  47,8. 
Maiidalaa,li.47,b. 
Mandemrt,tXi,\t. 
Mandai,m,\>\  988,b. 
Mandria,   dual    delta,  U. 

646,  b. 
Mandnim,  lR4,b. 
Mandurta,  474,  b ;  U.  1»4,  a. 
Mandmria,    U.  969,  b<  U. 

I»4,a. 
Maafndmla,      Oulf     ^, 

MaagJor.Vi.  676,  b. 
Mangalort,  H.  47,8;  ii.49, 

b;  U.180,a. 
Mm*eAif,66l,b. 
Mant,  I09t,b. 
Mamkgala,    IL  47,  b;  U. 

1116,  b. 


.Vinitea,il.»t,b>. 
ifaawu,766,ai  ll.3SS.as 

Maollaoa,  Ii.  IM.  a. 
Matmu,  C^n.  687,  b  ;    ii> 

911,8. 
Manoafeittma,  U.  368,b. 
Mamtta,  iT  1,  b. 
.VaM,6«4,a:  771, b. 
JtouMa, '.;60,b. 
Maniio  Luco,  488,  b. 
Manaio  Vabincum,  488,  b. 
MaiitlijTea,  192.b. 
Mantlane,  116,  b. 
Maotio«la,l91,b. 
Mantiulce,  192,  b;  U.  164.  b. 
MantiDun,  60i,b. 
MM(iXte,U.366,b. 
J/oalDM^  11.166,  a. 
Mantua,  616,  a. 
jriaiva,U.166,b. 
War.(;>«ar,ii.U6.a. 
Marait  de  Fox,  le,  911,  a* 
Marakiak,  ii.  170,  b. 
Haratea,  407,  b;  U.  110,8. 
Marateca,  ii.  HO,  a. 
Maralfaa,  193,  a. 
Maratheiium,U.  411,8. 
Vorottte,  876,  a. 
Haratboo,  330,  b. 
Mar<iMviMi,li.K7,b 
Jtera<*oii<R',  699,8. 
Maratb(U,66D,b;  11.606,8; 

n.606,a;  IL  1076,8. 
Maratboaa.  705,  b. 
Arar«d«a,B.a6>:.b. 
Marturt^a.  VS,b. 
Marcell{,TbealnUB  (Rome), 

iL846,a. 
Marceiliaiia,  in,  II.  1»\  a. 
MarceOina,  U.  306,  b. 
Manelloa,      Tbeatle       of 

(Rome),  U.  831,  b. 
Urn*,  381, a;  U.  167,  a. 
.VorcAmWr,  901,8. 
Mardaa,  934,  b. 
MardaM8,Ba>lllca  (  Borne), 

U.839,a. 
MarcigUaaa    FecdUa,  714, 

a. 
Marciliana,B.  llO.h. 
MarcOiana,  666,  b;  II.  171,8. 
Afarai.SM,ll2,b. 
ManodaTa,  744,  b. 
Mortfaataii,  U.  17^  8. 
Mardin,  il.  176,  a. 
Mardui,  3V),  a. 
.MatdfenLU.  1019.8. 
Mara  Creticinn,  11.  b. 
Mara  Icarium,  31,  b. 
Mara  Mrnoum,  3i,  b. 
Mare  Thradnm,  31,  b. 
Marcb.  11.175,8;  U.»4.as 
■U.  863,b. 
Mara^li.668,b. 
MarrnM0,31,a. 
Marg8Da,81l  a. 
Morxr,  U.  666,  b. 
Marglana,  146,  b. 
Aforxttaa,  771,  b. 
Marwn€rhe,Sainte,».im,h. 
M8r(ua,li.4,b:  U.a4S,b. 
Jfi»*U.177.a. 
Moth  *  Ri6are*mda,  &, 

347,8. 
Maria  del  Cmmpo,  681.  a. 
Maria,  bola  diSIa,  719,8. 
Jforia,  S„IL380.a. 
Maria,  Su.,  IL  l»«,8. 
Mariaba,  it.  183,  b ;  iL  n«.  a. 
Mariame,  660,  b ;  il.  1076,8. 
Mariana,  691,  b. 
Marlanum,  691.  a,  b. 
Mariaaa<,367,h. 
MariatBal,  IL  1311,  b. 
NarfMo,!!.  175,b. 
Marinella,Sta,U.6l»,bi  IL 

1196,8. 
Martata,  Ii.  369,  b. 
Jlfar*w,9«l,b;  896,8. 
ManWa(ea,417,b;  601,8. 
Marioa,  ILlll.k. 
Mariomlk,  11. 171,  b. 
Maria,  73.8;  iL938,b. 
Manxu,  744,b. 
Maritxa,  1083,  a, 
Marium,730,a. 
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Harlut,  TrophiM  oTCRome), 

11.827.*. 
Mart,  U.  170,  b ;  II.  494.  b. 
ArarilZarlni,ll.  llOl.b. 
ilarkoA.ll.'Oi.b. 
Market  IVttglUon,K»,t. 
MarUtmla,  MS,b. 
Uarkapulo,3il,t>. 
Marmagenj  II.  27l»  tk. 
Marviara,  111,  b. 
Mamuara  or  Mmrmaria,  IL 

491,  b. 
Marmarliw,  374,  b. 
Marmariant,  U.  IOM,a. 
Marmol^,  U.Mea,h. 
Marmora,  U.    670,    b;    U. 

Marmora,  Sea  qf,  H.  671, a. 
Marmorict,  11. 6:26,  m. 
A/OTM,  II.  106,  b. 
Martie,  11.  S76,  b. 
Maroeco,m,\>;  9%a. 
Manceo^mpHre^,  it.  196^ 
Marae,  iUtm,  b. 
Marogna,  11.  ntl,b. 
Muonn,  4(»,biU.  896,b; 

11. 1190,*. 
Harooel*.  331, b  i  II.  1190,  b. 
MaroDlu,  II.  1076,  a. 
Mam,  II.  938,  b. 
Marotck,  73,  «:  11.  276,b; 

11.  W7,a;  11.  M.,b. 
Maiotia,  II.  1108.  a. 
Marpcua,  Mt.,  H.  M3,  a. 
Martiti%,H.iO\,*. 
Marratm,Capoa,U.9ll,». 
Marrak,  3S2,  b, 
Marrama  del  PaaianoJSS^, 
Mam,  4S0,  a  ;  U.  349,  a. 
Marruvlum,  6.  b. 
Man-ei-KMr,  H.  lS3,a. 
M4n,  Temule  of  (Rome), 

11.  819,  b;  11. 834,  b 
Mara    Ulior,     Temple    o( 

(Rome),  U.  770,  a;    U. 

799,  b. 
Marea-at-Halal,  73.1,  b. 
JWaraa  Kibir,  U.  «97,  b. 
J/arM&iaiMn,732,a. 
Marta  Sotua,  733,  b« 
Marta  Sotaat,  161,  a. 
J/aru  Zq^im,  941.  b. 
Marta  Zeitoua,  137,  b. 
Martak  SaUmm,  II.  377,  b. 
Morula,  II.  18V,  b. 
Martala,  Ftmme  tH,  U.  98», 

b. 
MarieUle,  93,  b;  11.  390,  a. 
Mann,  363,  a. 
Martico  Vetere,  3,  b. 
Marajrabae,  11. 383,  b. 
Marajrai,  Suiueof  (Rome), 

11.  f«»,b. 
MitrU,  897,  a. 
Ki>r«i,BSr,a;  U.986,a;U. 

1297.  b. 
Mariaban,  II.  U3,  a. 
Martaban,  GMlfoJ,  U.  93, 
Hartam 
MarlHiii. 

Martha,  U.  1296,  a. 
Marligmmo,  Lagodi,  ll9,a; 

M.'W,  b ;  897,  a. 
Nai  ligng,  1 10,  b :  11.  461,  b. 
Marltjsael,  11.  376,  b. 
Martin.  C.  Si.,  II.  642,  b. 
Mant»,  Puerto  lie  S.M- 1378, 

MiirHmaiA,  U.  463,  b. 
MartlJ,  Ad,U.  I30l,a. 
Mattii,  Aedaa  (Rome),  U. 

839,  b. 
MaitU,  Ara  (Rome),  IL  836, 

b. 
Martarelt,  11.  I,b:  11.  119, 

bill.  Ilia,  b. 
Jfortoni*,  $.,476,a. 
J<ar(M,  ILIOI,  a;  U.376,b 
itfarM«,U.306,a. 
Marvoa,  U.  119,  b. 
Marmit,  316,  b. 
Ifano,  090^,11. 171,1. 
Maulia,U.49,b. 
Maaanl,  18l,a. 
MaKllanae,  744,  b. 
Haua,  lOM,  a. 
Maaiai.U.»9,a. 


ra»)  II.  ooo,  •. 
ban,  aw  of,  U.  93, 
dFI- A(),Il.ll96, 
>l,  181,  a. 


MoiliM,  Mona,  IL  333,  b. 
M<ui>r<i,43l,b. 
Maua,\i.  laui.a. 
MatM  MarUUma,  U.  MS,  a  ; 

II.  1389,  b. 
Mawa  Vetaraentla,  U.  1289, 

b. 
Ma>>abatlca,)i23,b. 
Mauaca.  or  Malaga,  143,  a. 
VoMocara,  II.  912,  a. 
Muuel,  II.  943,  b. 
HasiaeijUL  68,  b. 
.tfa«<i/r<m,ll.9«6,b. 
Mawageur,  U.943,a. 
MoMnirt,  389,  a. 
Uaatf  III,  68,  b. 
Mattawra,  il.  399,  a. 
Maetieo,  Cape,  609,  b. 
MaiUisiimi,  II.  1178,  a. 
MaoHttpolam,  669,b ;  a  49,b. 
MamUpattaaa,  11.  47,  a;  II. 

249,  a. 
UaU0i,Cape,a.K»,\t. 
Matala,  U.  299,  b. 
Matalia,  709,  b. 
Maiapaa,  C,  II.  1063,  b. 
UalaTaoga,  219,  b;  616,  b. 
Uolarieh,  1084,  b. 
«<Mrv,H.  119,  b. 
3JaleUm,a.  IW.a. 
MaUo.  S„  807, «. 
Maeeola,167,b. 
Maier  Matuta,  Tempi*  of 

(Rome).  11.814,  a. 
Jtfa(rra,167,b«U.  299,b. 
Maierl,il.917,b. 
Mat«mum,  U.  1297.  b. 
Matbla,aS41,b. 
UatUeti,  Foimte  St.,  1004,  a. 
J/aMiira,lL47,a. 
Modani,  11.302,  a. 
MaUdiea,  Baaillca  (Rome), 

U.  839,a. 
Matiene,  6,  b. 
MaMVca,  IL  396,*. 
Matilica,  IL  1317,  b. 
Mallam,  70A,b. 
.Matriwm,  Ad,748,a. 
MatrinI,  Vtctu,  11. 1297,  a. 
Hatrlnum,  II.  62S.b. 
MatrfoDeum,  Aeiiea(  Rome), 

IL803,bi  11.816,  b. 
Jfodrr,  II.  396,b. 
Matuu  ( Borne),  II.  832,  b. 
Maoalipuram,  U.  299,  a. 
Maora  Lttkaria,  32,  b. 
Voara-MrAi,  11.318,  bi  U. 

1218,  b. 
MaureniU,  IL  299,  a. 
Mamia,  U.  1221,  b. 
Uemrioe  Bomrg  S„  110,  b. 
Uauriee,  St.,  392,  b. 
ATimrfeinK,  977,  a ;  U.  306,  a. 
Uaiuoleoin  (Rome)4i  837,b 
Mautia,  629,  a. 
Maoro^olamo,  137,  a. 
Moara-Fiiiii,  S22,b. 
Uatromatt,  II.  338,  b ;   U. 

340,  a. 
Mauromoto,  II.  601,  a. 
Mamopotaml,  413,  a. 
Maoraatmaio,  U.  342,  a. 
Haxentiiu,       Ciicut       ol 

( Rome),  U.  844,  b. 
Blaxera,  ilO«,a. 
HaxImUnopolb,  667, a;  U. 

Il90,b:  lLl299,a. 
Moafa,  Wait,  U.  2i«,a. 
Uaafak,  IVodu,  II.  249,  a. 
tfwMiiiw,!!.  I00l.b. 
ir<Vii,899,a. 
Majio,  346,  a. 
Mi»i«im,ll.  680,b. 
Matandenm,  11(16,  a. 
Masaul,  il.941,b. 
Matart,  FmHa  <U,  U.  473,*- 
Haaanu,ll.989,b. 
Mateme,  II.  260,  a. 
Jtfaf'l026,b. 
Mailcea,  U.  299,  a. 
AToa^n,  or  Martifim,  U. 

993,  b. 
l#aatiiu,U.  1041,8. 
MaxMora,  II.  399,  b. 
Moiaara,   Ftmme    H,    U. 

300,  a;  U.989,b. 
Msanu,  933,  b. 


Jfeoau,  478,  b|  U.  ^  b| 

U.319.a. 
Me<M,  Faille,  II.  1294, b. 
Mrcea,  181,  b:  II.  283, b. 
MrcUenturg,    873,    b;    U. 

324,  a. 
Meiaiua,  192,  b. 
Medaura,  II.  496,  a, 
Medeetut  Aikoyik,  310,  b. 
MeMSt,  II.  m,  a. 
Medeon,  ia,b|  U.C0^a. 
Medgkoia,  18, 0. 
Mediaa,  Ad,  11.1288,  ai  II 

1390.  a. 
Medim  or  ttedettu-Maul, 

H.  164,  b. 
Mrdtma  dt    Oo    Seeo,    U. 

nil.*. 
Medlma  SUooia,  119,  b. 
JVnfiiM*,  U.  183,  b. 
Medmet-Atoo,  11. 1140,  b. 
Uedi»et-*l-  Fjioom,  219,  b. 
Medtnet-lflmromd,  30,  b, 
lM«w«»,U.303,b. 
MedloUoum.  497,  b. 
Medlolum,  983,  a. 
Median,  748,  a. 
Meditemmeam  Sea,  U.  97,  a. 
Uedma,  448,  a. 
Mtdoc,  IL  306,  a. 
Mrdocie,  H.  917,  b. 
M.doUm),  Ootb  dt,  iL74,  a. 
Meduacw,  II.  1279,  a. 
Meduacua  Minor,  IL  1279,  a. 
Hedull,  173,  a. 
Meadi,  Lucaa(lbime),  11. 

826.  b. 
Megabari,  98,  a. 
Mnalo-Katlron,  160,  b;  U. 

Megalo Polamo,  333,  a;  U. 

W9,  b;  ll.90fl,  a. 
Megaloneti,  11. 389,  b. 
Megamiti,  11.  1090,  b. 
Meganlcaa,  13,  b. 
>le«alla,ii.3l7,a. 
Mugarli  or  Megalla,  4!>.\  b. 
itfgaritkmtr,  II.  283,  b. 
Megiddo,  II.  930,  b. 
Hegltba,  L.,  U.  1093,  b. 
Meglsuu,  II.  717,  a 
V«n«,  Mi6,b:  11.244,*. 
Meiadia,  744,  b. 
Mekatet^UHoj,  197,  a. 
Urtediak,  376,  a 
MtjafiirUn,  11.  1208,  a. 
M<Wr/,  11. 249,  b. 
Udrrdak,  318,  •;  (70,  b: 

371,  b. 
Mellichiu,  IS,  b. 
UeObm,  CkuUau,  H.  302,  b. 
MrHtder,a.Vi,». 
Meintt  Borja,  109O,  a. 
Mpionb,  729.  a. 
Meiragaet,  169,  b. 
MritTiU  ll23,b. 
Meieten,  II.  117,  b. 
Metaterai,  II.  307,  a. 
l/<-iUa,  797,  a. 
Metlia  or  A/mu,  II.  239,  a. 
Mekran,  982,  b. 
M>-Jada,il.37,a. 
Melae,  II.  896,  b. 
Melaena,  609,  b. 
Melaena,  Kara  Banm,  il. 

397,  a. 
Melaeoae,      81S,      bt      IL 

1 198,  a;  II.  1161,  a. 
Helaenrae,  :93,  a. 
MelanchUenL  643,  a  ;    11. 

917,  b. 
Melan|[eia,193,b. 
Helanlppeia,  606,  b. 
Melankairi,  689,  a. 
HelanUiliM,  U.  698,  b. 
Melaa,  419,  a;  617,  at  II. 

938,  a  i  II.  986,  a  I  ILI177, 

b  ;   II.  1318,  b. 
Melatgerd,  II.  26N  b. 
JMoffO,  ll.386,a;U,89g,b 
Meleagri,  Portlcua  (Rome), 

IL  887,  b. 
Jir<'l«ia,778,b:iLS2l,b. 
Melenito,  U.  463,  b. 
ArelM/r««i*,il.3l«,bL 
Metfa,  U.  324,  a. 
Meiii>rt,Loci,U,m,». 
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Mrilbnn,  ILIITO,  a,h. 
MrUdkoni,  II.  108.%  b. 
MWiJn*,  U.  398,a. 
Meiaia,  U.  898,  b. 
Melluurgli,  U.  136,  b. 
UeUuurgm*,     U.    196,  b; 

IL322.b. 
Menu,  II.  37,  a. 
MeUtaaa,  IL  1170,  a. 
Melite,  9,  bt    31»,  •;  U. 

901,  b. 
Melite  (Athena),  301,  b. 
Melllelum,  668,  b. 
Melltene,  907,  b. 
Melltlan    Oate     (Attaeni), 

163,  b. 

Mella,tt.*n,b. 
MeBaf,  370,  b. 
Jfellml,U.9S7,b. 
Mellhuriia,  IL  384,  *. 
Melome,  ilomte,  II.  639,  a  i  IL 

64!t,b;  II.  1110^ b. 
Melorta,  897,  b. 
Melphea,  H.  lOO,  b. 
Jf<'lr«r,  317,  b;  342,  b. 
J[fcte«.a322,b. 
Memel,  II.  917,  a. 
Memoonea,  60,  a. 
Merophite  Nome,  39,  b. 
Menaenum,  11.987,  a. 
Hiiiu|4a,*69,ai  H.  16,a. 
Menapll,  11. 16,  a. 
Menatgal-Sm,  U.  319,  a. 
Mcude,  139,  a. 
MendeU,  322,  a  i  1021,  b  t  IL 

149,  a. 
UeMlere-Sa,  U.  926,  b. 
M**nde«,39,  b. 
Mendetian  arm  of  the  Nile, 

lL433,a. 
HendefUn  Nome,  39,  b. 
Heodlculela,  a  32,  a. 
Mendofa,  390,  a  i  U.  417,  b. 
Ueodmria,  471,  a. 
UenduHa  or  Mendregkora, 

II.  397.  a, 
Menelalte  Nome,  K,  a. 
MenUU,  326,  b. 
W<ii*iMii,ILllM,bL 
Heninx,  67,  bj  (01,  b;  ]L 

1061,  a. 
Manlarla,  699,  h, 
Maonodunum,  444,  a. 
Meooba,  .168,  a. 
Uenorca,  373,  a. 
Hemiek,  IL  678,  a. 
Mrruana,  \L  444.  b. 
Ueotellla  Nome,  39,  b. 
Jl/ni<a*a,a386,b. 
Mntlome,  IL  188,  b. 
Heiiuthlaa,  11. 668,  a. 
MenuUek,  1091,  a  |  a  940,  b 
Mepbvla,  6,  a. 
MemOoeima,  IL  463,  a. 
Hera,  412,  b. 
«#iTM,tLll31,  a. 
Meraice,  ii.  396,  b. 
Hercury.Temple  of  (Rome), 

I<.8l6,b. 
Hmton  or  UeroilU,  a 

3»,a. 
Mergo,  IL  1214,  bt  U.  1312,*. 
tte^Arun,  11.  232,  b. 
MerUa,  338,  b. 
Mer«lba-Amlr,aM,h. 
Heruiimi,  167,  a. 
MeriometktUre,  a  491,  a. 
3f«r*,IL494,b. 
Mr*n-«,  II.  ION,*. 
ilermeTe,li.ero,b. 
Vmi,933,bi  IL30a,a. 
Meroe,  U.  429,  b. 
Merom,  Waten  of,  U.  920,  a. 
Vmnda,  333,  b. 
Mrrwxmtf,  U.  116a,b. 
Mere  Irmak,  999,  a. 
Mertef,  388,  b. 
V«r«(«r,689.a. 
jrrrM>,ll7l337,b. 
Merlola,  IL  220,  a;  a  388, 

b. 
Merr,  147.  a. 
ir<r«ilia<,a*74.b. 
Herra,n4,a. 
Merula,  U.  187,  b. 
ir<nris,a»l,b. 
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rlm,U.  1190,1 
Meabech,  fi.  ^3,  A. 
MakM  AU,  Ml,  b 
ir«*e«Cur,  U.  lU,b. 
Metimu.  4U,  a ;  U.  106,  b. 
MnMtmmk,  no,  b. 
MMBa,4M,*. 
Mwnbtfaiw,  M»,  b. 
Mcwbotk  l»3,  a. 
MMoehorao,  474,  b. 
NMoipm,  3'i!,  b. 
Jlfotkia,  aa,  b. 
timimtlu;  64,  a;  RIO^  as 

li.Gll.b. 
J/nuriuiki.  il.  44.'<,  b. 
Mfir-Wottmi,  KMA,  b. 
JTMU-foww,  H.  1 160,  k 
MeuabaUc.  il.  lOM,  b. 
MnupU,  474,  b  :  il.  201,  a. 
Mt*»iap)utn,  414.  a. 
MfMstUriujXasIrt,  il.471,b. 
Mfitna,  II.  3M.  >. 
Mi'Miii  or  Mi-nsii,  li.  370,  b. 
Mcstti,  Port,  '509,  b. 
UetPf  or  .W».«.  11.  »0,  b. 
Mnurala,  f<Xl,\>;  II.  I';l0,b. 
HMa    Sudani    (Kami),  li. 

euv,b. 
Matatoullaa,  U.  «•,  a )  li. 

S9,  a. 
MiiUaoaliimProak,  U.  »7,  b. 
I(cuna,li.9ll,a. 
Mataoa,  67,  a. 

Ueitmro  or  Metn,  U.  84II,b. 
||euuruin,4AI,a. 
Mauiinu,  4.M>,  a. 
]ta(eiM,lL9l7,b. 
MtUUntt.a.  164,  b. 
Mecrlla,  Tomb  of  CaadlU 

(Roma),  II.  8»,  a. 
MMelll,  Fortleiu  (Roma),!!. 

I»,b. 
JA«imU.aOft,a. 
Hrtrrert,  11.  U»,a. 
Melhima,  U.  MS,  b. 
Matbooa,  U.  M6,  •{  a  1170, 

b. 
Mathora,  It.  4S,  a. 
MaCborici,llO,b. 
MathTdrium,  IM,a. 
Methriniia,  70»,  b  i  li.  16ft,  a. 
MaUa,  Porta  (Roma),     11. 

737,  b. 
Memka,  11.  l,b. 
■rlronh,     PorU    (Rome], 

11.  760,  b. 
Metroon  (Athnil),  106,  b. 
JMn»ijM,iIl,b. 
MetropolU,  10, b|  til, a;  II. 

1 170,  a. 
MatropolitaDUt,  776,  a. 
Metulimi,  U.  a,  b. 
Jtfrta,  779,  b :  U.  305,  a. 
Mrtxno,  U.  lOS,  a  s  iU  IMe,a. 
Mevania,  U.   IIOI,  a;    U. 

1*17,  a. 
Meranlola,  U.  1317,  b. 
iraa«w*a,ll.  969,a. 
ITnapiko,!!.  3M,a. 
Metelkt,  U.  1019,  b. 
Jf«i(>«wua,ll.  41l,b. 
Ifrxaa,  SIO,  a. 
IIiaeln^  187,  b>  «16,a. 
MUhrakIn,  II.  IMS.  b. 
MUtfart  Xri,  li.  187,  a. 
Mica  Auraa  (Roma),  U.  819, 

inaiMza,ll.  717,a. 
ITuuua,  il.  I»l,b. 
MIckael,  UomU  St.,  «6(,  b. 
Miclumuk,  a.  3«S,  a. 
Mkhnattaah,  IL  MO,*. 
jr<iMMy,4a8,a. 
JfMi(ra«,  64ft,a. 
Iil<l«a,101,b. 
JMMurrt,  li.3«a,a. 
Mi(Jek.».»M,ii. 
yiUma  Catmlia,Ma,)t. 


in%M,ILK4,b, 
irikra,tl.90t,a. 
M^l^nrw,  II.  1011,  a. 
lli(S),ll.l4«,a. 
irSiM<v,8a7,a;il.llW,b. 
M^momt,  Siter.  II.  1816,  a. 
Migaalum.  1011,  b. 
v3ira,U.  I'Ml.a. 
WitM«W,6l4,b. 
ItOaa,  U.  aw,  a.        * 
UOaao,  U.  384,  b. 
MiUni,  11.360,  a. 
WaM,U.t74,b. 
Milatua,  TOb,  b. 
MUaaia.li.4«6,a. 
WOmm,  il.  lM,a. 
MilUarlm  Aunas(Bona), 
II.  7»4,  b. 

w«i,atn,b. 

Hlltopaa,  8000,474,  b. 
W'a2a>,li.99«,a, 
Miman,  U.  <30,  U 
Undo,  U.  398.  a. 
J/Akv,  II.  3M,  b  i  II.  987,  a. 
Hlnarra  Capta  (Roaie).  il. 

817,  a. 
HiDerra  Cbalcldiea(Rome), 

IL  R38,a. 
Mlnerra  Medica,  Tampia  or 

(Rome),  II.  8X,b. 
MlDarra,  Promontorr  of,  li. 

M4,b 
Minerva, 'renpieor(Roaae), 

il.  791,  b;    U.  811, a;   U. 

810,  b. 
MInerraa,    Aadaa   (Rome), 

11.  799,  b 
Htaierraa,  CaMrum,  IL  1»4, 

lf>mrr/<a,«01,b!  li.M«,b. 

Jfnaa,M>l,b|  11.318,  b. 

Mlnlo,  8S7,a. 

Mlolooem  FI.,  IL  1»«,  a. 

Minlui,  M>l,b. 

Hlnna«ara,  II.  47,  a. 

MlnnLllS.a. 

Mlnoa,  706,  b ;  U.  361,  b  : 

IL  ton,  a. 
Mimorca,  373,  a. 
Mintt,  IL  916,  a. 
.MlnUie,  817.b. 
Wuuro,  U.  210,  a. 
Mlnlurnae,  II.  1390,  a. 
Mlnucla,  or  Mlnuiia,  Porta 

(Rome),  11.733,  a. 
Miouclae,  Porticua  Fnunen. 

taria  (Rome),  II  8M,b. 
Mlmitlaa,    Portleiu    Vetut 

(Rome),  IL  8M,  b. 
Miane,  18l,b. 
AfkiiBu,  U.  4l4.b. 
lliralitUa,  11.  896,  b. 
StiralKUo,  CatUi,  U.  360,  b. 
Mirata,  1031, b:  ILSS'Aa. 
Miramar,  il.  473,  a. 
ilf<rawla,850,a. 
Uiramdo  U  Ehn,  M7,  a; 

770,  a. 
«/iraai(raa,  ll.61l,a. 
lftn»<(i><i>,643,b. 
Mtrilxa,  11.  i07.  b 
Mlrobrlga,  IL  119,  b. 
Mtrxa-Mombarriktii.  678, a. 
Jfunw,  Capo  lU,  II.  361,  b. 
Mlienatliim,  Caatra  (  BomeL 

11.  8W,  a. 
MUti,  618,  b. 
Miutn  Bead.  II.  448,  b. 
Af/Xra,  IL  1014,  b. 
Ulltrrtta,  IW,  a ;  U.  987,  a. 
MIthrldatium,  931,  a. 
HitratUeh,  II.  S13,  a. 
Milylen,  tt.  IC4.  b«  U.  390,  b. 
«rw,  778,  b. 
Mnemlum,  37,  b. 
Mocka.  U.  49,  b. 
.VocMs,  U.  673,  b. 
JIf oettnv,  e08,  a. 
tiotena,  U.  (77.  b;  U.  IS87.  a. 
Mattmd,  U.  363,  U 
MoAia,  804,  b. 
W<afA»,  U.  373,  b ;  II.  987, 

a. 
Modogalln^e,  480,  b. 
Modomaatite,31l,  a. 
Motion,  11.  3M,  a. 
ifodiiro,  U.47,«;U.  48,a. 


Mo<latti,U.  I«9t,b. 
Moaii,  H.  *S7,  b. 
MogadOT,  C.  I09S,  a. 
MatkilaM,  1030,  b. 
Wa«*i>><ai^  UK,  b. 
Mofk'Hb-at-mlaa,  U.  »6,  b. 
Mofle»»,  106,  a. 
MatleuilUt,  II.  lis,  a. 
Mofom,  IL  186,  a. 
Mogrua,  IL  SM,  b. 
Moriur,  il  474,  a. 
MoialMtk,  11.  717,  a. 
Hclahra,  tW,  a. 
UotfU^BroU,  U.  146,  a. 
Af<lSa,tLn3,b:  U.lLt4,b, 
Matram,  il.  371,  b. 
lf<>M'i  308,  a. 
Ifokn',  M8,  b. 
MoUmrIa,  8K,  a  ;  743,  b. 
»MUta,  167,  a. 
Molimt.  S9,  b. 
JfoMM,  381,  a  s  U.  I31t,  fc 
UoUwv,  IL  163,  a. 
Motnopmrgo,  II.  80(K  a. 
ttolo,  11.  m,  a. 
Nolodiath,  67,  b;  317,  b. 
MoIomdL  il  MS,  b. 
Motogkmta,  IL  106,  b. 
Mola4clm4)amt*,  999,  b. 
Mol/Kt,  It.  SB,  b ;  IL  314,  a. 
Molrcreia,  IL  1C3,  a. 
MolTCrelum,  67,  a. 
Mamt^,  CaUM  4t,  U.  113, 

Jf./nnco.  M,  b:   I.S4,  a;  II. 

1'^.  a;  U.  369,  a. 
Hnnalui,  11.  986,  a. 
MontuUracr^  li.  3^,  a. 
MonasUri,  11.  Ml.  a. 
MoTtatierto,  II.  l-£l:e,  b. 
>l„ncl„ra,  343,  a ;  il.  460,  a. 
.W  -.(ri,  ii,  376.  b. 
M.'jttlego.M.  376,  b. 
Homt^ar,  613,  a. 
Mondragon,  11.  1138,  a. 
Hondmgomc,  11.  290,  a;   II. 

1008,  b:  II.  I»0,  a. 
MontgUa,  IL  188,  b. 
JfcnwZiw.  11.  (68,  a. 
Mnoemraala,  841,  a. 
AfowmaoXa,  Old,  841,  a. 
Homatitr  or  Jiometter,  IL 

1033,  b. 
Moopta  (Rome),  II.  818,  a. 
MungUr,  II.  167,  a. 
Mongibtllo,  61,  a. 
Mongol  tcrrllorf,  II.  IIM,  a. 
MongH,  U.  ^,  a. 
,V<m*nin,IL  lilS,b. 
AfoiuiKMtd,  408,  b. 
Monopoly,  167,  a. 
VofU  Pamachnicut,  IS,  a. 
Mom  SiUck,  154,  b. 
HomeUee,  134,  b. 
Mont-martin,  893,  b. 
MoKiaAo,  9<>7,  a ;  H.  1196,  a. 
Montanckri,  IL  lOIS,  b. 
.Vontoruui,  IL  1 103,  a. 
Mombriwon,  169,  b. 
.Voaft  i<DltaK>,  .-ie,  b. 
yionte  Aliumo,  94,  a. 
.Vimtt  Caro,  88,  b  ;  91,  b. 
.Vrate  Cbawro,  718,  b.    m 
Monit  Crilo,  837,  b ;  IL 

a. 
Voafr  4*  Or»,  799,  a. 
.VmM  dd  Hac*o,  8,  a. 
.Vfoioe  df  Pouiglmu,  94,  a. 
Jf«U>  «  San  Simla,  49,  b. 
.Vim(r  df  Sla  Croct,  34.1,  a. 
.Vimtr  fbrtt'iw,  803,  a. 
Jfimte  AfoMT,  II.  1313,  b. 
Monu  Mdont,  Mi,  b. 
Monte-Nrgro,  U.  36,  a. 
Sionlf  Sanio,  308,  a. 
.lfaa<c  Semma,  IL  1301,  a. 
ytoaUUmarl,  377,  a. 
Moniipolo,  a.  1166.  a. 
Monterean,  654,  a. 
Momenmi,  IL !»«,  ^ 
)f«fi<ni,  IL  188,  a. 
MonUi  dt  Po.  11. 53,  a. 
MonlgomtrftUre,  ii.  491,  a. 
JfoiUi/fUaaf,  9l,b. 
MoiUI  Mia  SilnUa,  136,  a ; 

901,  a. 
Ifofi/i' d^  LranesM,  6,  ^ 


Mamm.emlml,9l,h. 

Manticem,  «B7,  v 
MaDtobrifa,U.!19,  b. 
Montom,  IL  !>»,  b. 
Monton,  843,  b. 
Monaa,  U.  364.  b. 
Monom,  11.  31.  aj  a  xa^ 

b;  IL  lll«.a. 
Mopalum.a  1170,  a. 
M.>pnMtla.6l8,b. 
Siora^a,  776,  b. 
iforod  Dagk,  463,  b;  77X  b; 

IL  IIM.  a. 
Moron,  Cape,  IL  4*3,  a. 
Jforaan,  U.  110,  a;  U.  376,  bw 
Uontn,  II.  M3,  b;  U.  174.  a. 
Moravia,  il.  910,  a. 
Maraiea,  U.  14,  a. 
Moratra  Hiuar,  1091,  a. 
Morbikan,  Bag  ig,  U.  UIO. 

a. 
JfarduMf,  U.  102,  b. 
Mordulainne,  IL  1093,  b. 
Mordull,  IL  li^a,  b. 
Morecambf  Bag,  ii-  371,  b. 
Moreno,  Sierra,  U.  176,  a; 

IL  »9,  a. 
Momtg,  189,  a :  H.  S70,  bw 
Morgantia,  IU  967.  a, 
Mortiou,  Capt,  IL  41,  b 
MorikI,  II.  930,  a. 
Horilliu,  a  384,  a. 
Horlroene,  Uft,  b. 
MaritU,  413,  b  ;  1010,  b. 
tlorlua.  411,  b. 
WoriMa,  514,  b. 
Marw.  Il01,b;  a90«.b. 
Hurooca,  502,  b. 
Horoatobaca,  983,  a. 
Moratalet,  525,  b. 
Morrone,  a  178,  b. 
Moachice,  11.  373,  b. 
MoKhtd,  571,  a. 
MoMcl  or  Moorlle,  IL  373,  h. 
Motet,  Upper,  11.  170,  b. 
MoulDiu  or  M06TDUS,  519,A. 
M-'tlaiikitnBnt,  11.  297,  b. 
Mo$iar,  II.  S6.  a. 
Af<i»/,lL3M,ai  a438,a. 
HoijU,  59,  b. 
Mosjnoeci,  11.  658.  b. 
IforaJaama,  II.  967, «. 
Motkoni,  li.  350,  a. 
Malrtea,\i.  1133,  a. 
MalrU,  li.  916,  a. 
Mottling,  U.  3,  b. 
Motfca,il.9S7,  a. 
Motjcbaoui,  U.  965,  b. 
Hocjrum,  79,  b. 
lfo«dim,444,  a;  a  360.  a. 
MomUttar,  1x6,  b. 
Monro,  IK,  a. 
Ifooro,  Porlo,  U.  430,  a 
AfoKTloaul,  975,  a 
Monua,  114,  b. 
Mauttotdja,  il.  315,  a 
Monititn,  110,  a 
.VoW  or  Mood,  a  9S7.  b. 
Moutierten  Taremtaite,  384. 

a ;  7ftl,  b. 
Jfanon,  II.  373,  b. 
Moymento,  li.  879.  a. 
Moxeira,  II.  906,  a. 
Afrfu,  11.  »9.  b. 
Miarata,  587,  b. 
Mn/o*.  il.  I3U,  a 
Mocia   PraU    (Roma),    a 

841,  a. 
Huclalla,  Collb  (RomeX  a 

830,  a. 
HucuuL  il.  298,  b. 
Mtxrrae,  il.  897,  a. 
Mnel,  582,  a  :  IL  968,  a. 
Hueona,  351,  a 
Mnga,  636,  a. 
MngeUo,  Vol  di,  a  146.  a 
Mngeger,  363,  a. 
Mngnla,  II.  466,  a 
Afalr,  IL  377,  a. 
Mi|^M«.399,b. 
MtHn-Mnro,  a  46,  b;  a 

MS,  a. 
Mnkkmoi,  a  353.  a. 
MmUov,  ii.  1116,  a 
itfaby  Its  Srttoaa.  a  S76,a 
MnUI,  11.  Ills,  a 
MnUilfC«oltre,SSH,ti. 
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■,  lOMi  b. 
Mulueha,  67, 1)  I  ll.Sr.b. 
Midmwi,  U.  916,  a. 
MntuHa,  <17,  b. 
Mundt,  MS,  a. 
Mmtia,  S^n-ra  M,  U.  496,  b. 
3/aM/rOu,  Il03,b. 
Jfia«aKi,  tSS, «. 
Mum$e>udtery  519,  a* 
Mwuler,  U.  16,  *. 
MmUaka,  11. 38«,  b. 
;i/w»ft;ta,  U.  M,  i. 
MunTcbU.  3t»,  b. 
MuDTChU  (Athens),  306,  a. 
Mufuctcr,  U.  4311,  bi  U.  487, 

%, 
Marad,  7,  a. 

Murai-chal,  g7>,aj  II.  I00e,a. 
Hurano,  Sab,  U.  IIO,  b;  It. 

I»6.a. 
Mmamo,  »\,  b :  U.  I3»\  a. 
lliiranuiD,4M,  b:  U  110,1) 

11.  t»4,  b. 
Jfurei^,  666,  b  s  M.  491,  b;  11. 

1106,*;  U.  IS78,b. 
Hurcl^Sanllum  oi  (Rome), 

U.8l6,a. 
Muigantla,  IL  tWi,  b. 
MurgkaKXl.  4,  b  ;  U.  »4,  b; 

11. »»,  a. 
MuriUo  ie  Sla  Laa,  U. 

11.%,  a. 
Hurlui,  U.MI,k 
Uuro,  913,  b. 

MmroMCarinl,llOt),b. 

Mum,  934,  b. 

J<a>nKte,U.123l,a. 

J#wr<i»#VrM,II.M3,a;  H. 
1137,  b. 

Munia,  II.  Ml,  a. 

MiifvMra,U.II74,a. 

Munu,  110,  b;  ^2A,  b. 

Munutwa,  U.  197,  b. 

Hum,  Wadf,  U.  Sni,  a. 

Muiukt,  Cape,  467,  a. 

JViuoM,  714,  b. 

iltamUi,  1034,  a. 

MuMium  ( Athent),  M3,  b. 

Mutlmkoi-Su,  11. 663,  a. 

MuMpd*.  U.  47,  a. 

lIuaMam,  Cape,  II.  133,  a ; 
II.  138,  a 

Hutlapka  Patamea,  U.  6S6, 

JfailMta,  161,  b. 
Matatio  Vologatia,  466,  b. 
Mul  £l<m.  11. 440,  a. 
Muutorlum        Caeiaria 

(Rome),  11.  810,  b. 
Hutlla,  II.  73,  b. 
Mutlna,  11. 12S7.  a. 
Mutif tratum,  U.  9H7,  a. 
Mutiucae,  II.  ItU,  b. 
Muu,  a  49,  b. 
Muilrii,  II.  49,  h. 
Muvm,  11.  377,  b. 
Hrdoniai,  11.333,  b. 
Vyaret,  if.  1241,  a. 
Mjcenae,  70A,  b. 
Mjcenl,  fl.  199,  a. 
M/cha>,  II.  6(»,  a 
Hycoous,  II.  383,  b. 
Myenul,  63,  b. 
MV«,  II.  Iin,  b. 
MrKdonll  Cadi,  463,  b. 
Uukauo,  li.  38.1,  b. 
Hylae,  II.  986,  bj  U.  1170, 

a,b. 
Mylau,  139,  b. 
Mronia,  II.  103,  a. 
ttuomtyVilb,!. 
Uan,  11. 387,  b. 
Myradchai,  114,  a, 
Mjrrdi"'*,  8I>7.  b. 
MjrIaDdnu,  U.  1076,  a. 
Hrrina,  93,  a ;  li.  xm,  b. 
Mrrlo.  16*,  b. 
MynDedum,  411,  a. 
liyrrhlDiia,  33i,  b. 
MyrtUli,  II.  HO,  a. 
Bfyrtuntium,  9,  b. 
Myila  Malar,  li.  3x9,  a. 
Mnia  Minor,  II.  389,  a. 
Upeare,  IL  1081,  a. 
Myttia,  461,  a, 
MfOa,  IL  417,  a. 
Mytilaiw,  139,  b. 


Mjrtlitntam,  11. 987,  a. 
UpmpoU,taa,\. 

t/aai,  II.  894,  b. 
Noaman,  IL  607,  a. 
Naaratb,  IL  530,  a. 
Natal,  ll.  394,  a. 
Nabatbael,  181,  b. 
AToM,  U.  413,  b. 
Sate»(t,Xll,b;  Ml, a. 
ffabut,  II.  410,  b. 
NoMw,  38it,  a;  U.4ll,b. 
NacMdfevan,  II.  406,  b. 
Nacmuiii,  IL  !B9,  a. 
Nacnna,  li.  987,  a. 
Sadlti,  II.  414,  a. 
Naabia,  437,  a. 
N.<enla,     Saeellam     at 

(Rame),  II.  818,  b. 
Naerla,  Porta  (Rome),  il. 

766,  a. 
flitflia,  Logo  il,  II.  633,  h. 
Haga-geiel-aTdam,  II.  330, b. 
Nagadlbl,  11.  1093,  b. 
Nagar,  11.  47,  b;  U.  196,  a. 
Nagara,  11.  47,  b. 
Nagnatae,  346,  a;  H.  M,  a. 
Naip-Ba^la,  a  661,  a. 
NaSur-MalcAtt,  IL  964,  b. 
HaMe,  II.  401.  b. 
HaMr  Abu-Zubara,  U.  106, 

b 
Uttttr-at-Buati,  11.  384,  b. 
Nakr^awoM,  U.  486,  a, 
Sabr-Betrut,  U.  163,  b. 
l/a»r-ed-Damur,  U.  168,  b ; 

IL  1087,  a. 
Nakr.el-Am^,  416,  b:    U. 

168,  a. 
Sakr-et-ZiraMtm,  M,  b ;  U. 

Nakr'eUKeUr,  816,  a;   11. 

606,  a. 
Kakr-eUKtlb,  U.  118,  a:  U 

606.  a. 
Sakr^  Hukuua,  617,  b. 
Sakr-U-Dan,  760,  b. 
Nakr-Maicta,  361,  a. 
ffoMr-MaUta,  11.  237,  b. 
NoAr  Na'  Man,  389,  a. 
Nakr  Zerka,  708,  b. 
NHlMtu,  11.  I180,a. 
Nail  or  Nate,  II.  401,  b. 
lfaJaU>^-Hi^,U.  166,  a. 
NaUUlu,  IL  461,  b;  11.  678,  b 
Nakil-Sumara,  636,  a. 
HakMkeb,  11. 404,  a. 
Nalala,  748,  a. 
Nalon,  11.  396,  a. 
Nanadiu,  H.  46,  b ;  li.  47,  a ; 

II  649,  b. 
Namare,  U.  448,  a. 
Nauiasue,  11. 94S,  b. 
Samft,  130,  a. 
Nanaguoa,  U.  46,  b. 
Naitatra,  li.  47,  a. 
Nanlchae,  li.  47,  b. 

Wau/u  Kou,  li.  Wl,  b, 
Nanklm,  U.  1003,  a;  U.  1174, 
b. 

NannetM,  118,  b. 
Nautet.  664,  b ;  IL  396,  a. 

Naparla,  il.  938,  b. 

.•japata,  58,  b. 

Nape,  II.  166,  b. 

NapetluiD,  461,  a. 

Naphtall,  Tnba  of,  11.630,  a. 

NapUt,  II.  407,  b. 

Ni^tleM,  Sap  of,  700,  a. 

Napoca,  744,  b. 

Sapoui,  1091,  a. 

Mrroila,  VU.  U.  10,  a;  II. 
46,  b. 

ATanitaMei:^  11.1308,  a. 

Varauja,  356,  b, 

NarbacI,  933,  a. 

Narbaionim,  Forum,  934,  a. 

Narbo  Cokmia,  li.  1310,  a. 

Narbomne,  IL  3S8,  a. 

Narbonugk,  441.  Ix 

Sarcea,  \T.  3S4,  a. 

Nardinium,  160,  b. 

Xaniii,95,  aj  ll.  419,  b;  U. 
1294,  a. 

Narenitt,  11. 399,  b. 

Naria,  U.  Ml,  b. 


Naria,  964,  b. 

MvTMiia,  II.  46,  b  1  H.  47,  a. 
Narmi,  a  399,  a ;  11. 1301,  a. 
Namla,  U.  1301,  a ;  U.  1317, 

Narona,748.a;  a38,a. 
Narraga,  361,  a 
Narthadam,  ail70,a. 
Narpn  Ckara,  II.  716,  b. 
Naiamonw,  U.  178,  a  :  U. 

1081,  a. 
Natl,  193,  a. 
NaiU,  il.918,b. 
Natsau,  U.  196,  b. 
Nattolum,  \tjl,  a. 
Kaliio,  U.  127\  a. 
NattKme,  a  401,  b  i  U.  I17^ 

NatroDUkM,li.44l,b. 
NaTalla  (Rome).  II.  836,  b 
NaTaU^  Porta  (Home),  a 

764,  b. 
Narari,  II.  917,  a. 
NamriM,  IL  681.  b. 
Navarre,  \l  1 106,  a. 
NavarretM,  3Ki,  b. 
Natm,  II.  392,  b. 
Natrrta,  131,  a. 
Naria,  an,  b;  11. 401,  b. 
Natia  4t  Suama,  931,  b. 
NHTlae,  Poni,  934,  b. 
Karllublo,  933,  b. 
Nautnachlae     I  Rome),    11. 

841  a. 
Nauinctiu,  11. 103,  a. 
Nauportui,  a  641,  b;    IL 

641,  a. 
Naiutathmiu,  733,  b. 
Natia,  II.  4OT,  b. 
Naxui,  705,  b. 
Nape,  389,  b  i  IL  466,  a. 
Nasaba,  ll.  1076,  a. 
Naxatre  B'taug  it  St.,  Ml. 

1013,  a. 

Naxuk,  197,  a. 

Neaethua,  450,  b. 

NeapolU,   167,  a;  386,  a: 

465,  b:  807,  b;  II.  74,a; 

II.  1180,  a)  ail90,a;U 

1338,  a. 

Neapolii     (SyracuM),     U. 

1065,  a. 
Neapolltanae     Aquae,     II. 

911,  a. 
Neath,  *\i,b;  11.  427,  b. 
iV<-6<i,  IL4l3,b. 
Nebi  Abel,  4,  a, 
NeMi,  m,  a. 
Nebouian,  IL  483,  b. 
Nebrodm,  Moni,  79,  b. 
Nibp  SatmcU,  U.  363,  a  1  a 

6SI,b. 
N««rar,ail7,a;  U.414,b 
Nectiberaa,  11. 396,  a. 
Nede,  193,  a. 
Neder  A4«i>,  666,  a. 
Mntfran,  11.183,  a,  b. 
Nedon,  II.  342,  b. 
Nedriftaka,  U.  1088,  b. 
Keduni,  418,  b. 
NeMum,  iL  987.  a. 
Mcflrrr, 931,  a:  U.  4G»,b. 
Nefteropoti,  931,  b. 
Negiimbo,i\.S»,b. 
Negra,ll.l83,b. 
Negran,  li.  284,  a. 
Negranea,  a  184,  a. 
SegreUo,  Capo,  li.  911,  a. 
Negropont,  699,  a;  871, a. 
Sa,  11.  418,  a. 
Neiiter,  li.  1249,  a. 
NekkoTi,  II.  711,  a. 
Nelasa.ll.  1076,  b. 
Nella,  li.  1170,  b. 
.V<'<tcn'iim,  11. 49,b. 
Neliteram,  U.  414,  a. 
Nelkynda,a49,b. 
Nemetaciim,  319,  b. 
Neaa-MeUa,\\.iSfb,%. 
Netlore,  U.ibt,t. 
Nelua,  933,  b, 
Nemerttika,  IS,», 
Nemeutae,  933,  a. 
Nemetobrlga,  150,  a. 
Nemetooenna,  319,  b. 
Nerooftus,  341.  a. 
MentidaTa,744,b. 
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Kaocaeiarea,  462,  b. 
Neok»otrio,n.  136,  b. 
NaotlmrL  107,  a  |  11. 309,  bj 

a  609,  b. 
VraUoHs,  IM,  bt  406,  bt 

709,  a. 
NKm  Telchot,  88,  a. 
W«i|ia(ra,ll(l6,b. 
W<}uti<.«16,  b. 
Kepete,  870,  b;  li.  1188,  a. 
Nephtoib,  U.  619,  b 
Nepl.  II.  419,  a;  IL  1288,  a. 
Nepthaliue,  1097,  b. 
Nepiune,Templ«of(Rome), 

11.834,1),  if.  1167,  a. 
Nera,  U.  184,  a. 
Nera,  IL  397,  b. 
Abr6wftla,a46,b:ii  47,a; 

IL48,a;iL3a6,a;  U.W4, 

b. 
Neretum,  96,  a;  474, b;  il. 

l:»4,a. 
Nertt,  169,  a  ;  716,  a. 
Nerlum,     Promontory    of^ 

934,  b. 
Nero,  Statu*   of    (Rome), 

a806.a. 
Naroaunt,  li.  446,  a. 
Keronlanae,  Thermae 

( Rome),  a  838,  a;  IL  847,  a. 
Neronlani   Arcuf   (Rome), 

II.  8.M-,  a. 
NeronUnus,  Pool  (Home), 

11.  8.t0,  a. 
NeronU,  CIrcul  (Rome),  a 

844,  b. 
Nenmlt,  HortI  (Roma),  U, 

841,  a. 
NerovUta,  10^  b. 
Neriae,  53,  b  :  65,  a. 
Nertobriga,  681,  b. 
Nertobriga  Coaeoniia  JuUa, 

583,  a. 
Nana.  346,  b. 
Nenrae,  Forum  (Rome),  IL 

799,  b. 
Nemon,  M6,  b  t  II.  4M,  a. 
Nerulum,  IL  11(1,  a,  b  ;  it. 

IIM.  a,  b. 
Nesactlum,  IL  73,  b, 
NeMB,  IL  284,  b. 
Neuane,  191,  b. 
Nettania,  193,  a. 
Neetui,  11. 1177,  b. 
Neuo,  It.  AH,  a. 
NelAerbp,  56,  a ;  663,  b. 
Nvtium,  167,  a. 
Neto,  450,  b  ;  IL  407,  b. 
Nettuao,  149,  b. 
Neva,  IL  917,  a. 
Nfvada,  Sierra,  U.  33,  a; 

II.  1011,  a. 
Nevert,4i3,tt  a  446,  a. 
NettfcMUau,  11. 449,  a. 
Nerlmum,  443,  a. 
Neumagem,  a  450,  a. 
Neumart,  11.  447,  a. 
Neura-ElHa,  a  154,  b  t  ll. 

1093,  a. 
Neurp-eur-Berei^ou,  a  449, 

Neute,  468,  b;  646,  a;  a 

449  &• 

NeuuMU,  IL  667,  b. 
NeuvlUr,  U.  441,  b:  U.490,  a. 
NeueaUk,  4»,  a;  II.  1166,  b. 
Newendem,  I3&,«- 
Nevera  BUia,  U.  154,  b  t  a 

1093,  a. 
NewUm  Xpme,  477,  b. 
Nepira,  il.  414,  a. 
Ntatme,  II.  1336,  b. 
NStMUa,  651,  a. 
Niara,  A.  1075,  b. 
Niausta,  823,  b. 
Nicaea,  691,  b ;  a36,b;  IL. 

47,  b;iL  188,  a:  li.  lOJ,  b. 
Nice,  11.  186,  a  1  li.  423,  b. 
Nicepborlut,  11. 1209,  a. 
Ninr,  11.  217,  a. 
NicboUu,  St.,  1035,  b. 
NIcI,  a  416,  b. 
Nidai,a  lU8,b, 
Nieolo,  S.,  609,  b. 
Nieolo,  Cape  S.,  ii.  317,  b. 
Nicdo  dell  Arena,  S_  61,  a. 
NlMOiadaia,  406,  b. 
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Nicopollt,  4M,  b  ;  m,  I  ; 
II.  1190,1. 

Slcatia,\On,b;  II.  RTT.  a. 

NicoCera,  Ml,  a :  U.  I»5,  i 

mcoiera,  II.  417,  b «  U.  1996, 
«. 

Kietar,  tLiW,u. 

Ultbla,  U. »,  a. 

Steddttt  Capo,  087,  b. 

Ulaltrvalbee.U.Wb,*. 

Niemem,  U.  460,  b. 

Nltn»UM,  II.  4M,  b. 

^tVto,  li.  407,  b. 

NiftT,  756,  b. 

ASSt,  3(i3,  a. 

ySrfr,463,a:  561,  a. 

Ni(«ln,  U.  4»,  b. 

A'«<>(>.ll.lII7,b. 

Kitrila,H.»i,b, 

NlgriUs,  LKtu,  II.  49,  bi 

yijui  Hotgond,  4te,  a;  II. 
'.  17,b. 

h'ikaria.  iL  10,  b. 

Nlka  Aptem«,  Tempi*  of 
(Athcal),2G9,  a. 

Vikolaa,  C,  Ml,*. 

KikoloM,  C.  St.,  689,  a. 
MJtontkl,  6S*,  a. 
Nlioiia.ii.  171,  b, 
A'ttMr,  461,  b. 
Kilt,  <ii«,  II.  430,  a. 
//<»<,  U.  414,  b. 

Nlmmd,  47»,a;  11.  I9R,  a: 

II.  438,  b. 
Ntmrvd  Tagk,  a  440,  a. 
Xlmi,  11.  417,  a. 
Nln«a,4»l,a. 
Ntn/a,  11.  4M,  a. 
NliiKum,  II.  74,  a. 
Wm/Moff,  II.  Be9,a. 
NIneieh,  11.437,  a. 
NIniu,  74S,  b. 
Nil,  II.  63,  a. 
M/xiV,  746,  a  :  749,  b. 
Kipai  Himalaifatt  743,  a. 
Nlphatei,  11.439,  b. 
Kine  or  Nttta,  U.  466,  b. 
Kiidk.lL  1180,  a. 
KUkadka,  li.  M3,  a. 
tliubln,  U.  440,  b. 
HUiia,  II.  431,  b. 
Wiua,  11. 396,  a;  U.4il,a. 
Nlirriu,  M4,  a. 
Xtlh,  II  4«),  b. 
Nitlobriget,  173,  a. 
Nitraa,  fi.  47,  a. 
Mlirariae,  39,b. 
))itriat«Nome,39,  b. 
NI>arla,-906,  b. 
iVA-Ao/.  114,  b. 
Hizktid  Nafogored,  496,  a; 

11. 917,  b. 
Ktzon,  II.  1034,  b. 
Aniwro,  997,  b. 
ATraxa,  II.  433,  b. 
Nixxv  It  Comie,  II.  399,  a. 
No,  11.  1137,  a. 
Ho.amraon,  II.  1187,  & 
Noiu-,  H.  9117,  a. 
ifoara,  11.  443,  a|  U.987,  a. 
Nouni,  II  116,  b. 
Koetra,  8»,  li ;  11.  493,  a,  b ; 

11. 1399,  a;  il.lMI.a. 
Kxera  dei  PagmU,  II.  491, 

b- 
Noegi,  360,  b. 
Noegaucetta,  90S,  b. 
Nogai,  999,  a. 
Nokra  QTMaadat-at-Ifokra, 

II.  3H3,  b. 
Nola,  II,  1399.  a. 
Note,  II.  443,  b. 
Nomentana,  Porta  (Rome), 

II.  799,  a. 
Nomla,  Ml  II.  341,  b. 
JAm,  yaUe  dt,  987,  a. 
Nonaerit,  193,  a. 
Nonum,  Ad,  U.  IMT,  a  i  11. 

1390,  a. 
Nora,  II.  911,  bu 
Norba,  167,  a. 
Norcia,  II.  499,  b. 
Korma,  11.  446,  a. 
Noioibci,  II.  943,  b. 
Noroul,  11. 943,  b. 
Mima  Klmhepn,  443,  b. 
Honk  fambrii^e,  901,  b. 
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SoraUlat,Vi.\V*,\>. 

Korli  Fbrtlami,ttn,h. 

Nortkampton,  971,  a. 

Nortluim&trlimd,  790,  a ;  II. 
904,  b:  il.  1194,  a. 

JVorMwM,  694,  b. 

Norre.  U.  1394,  a. 

>r<irway,  11.  419,  b. 

NoTwick,  443,  a. 

Ifou  atad,»*,bi  H.  1180,  b. 

NoMia,  193,  b. 

Nod  Comu,  67,  b;  11.  439,  b. 

Notlimi,  53,  a ;  6(19,  b. 

Solo,  Vol  a,  1061,  a. 

Sato  FeccUo,  iC  431,  a ;  11. 
987,  a. 

NotUtgkam,  976,  b. 

Nora  Augiuta,  197,  b. 

Nora  Via  (Roma),  U.  806,  b; 
II.  SSI,  b. 

VoM  Ztmtia,  IL  S3,  a. 

Sotum,  U.  449,  a. 

NoTana,!!.  638,b. 

Norantae,  790,  a. 

Nomra,  II.  448,  b;  II.  1187.  b. 

No>aria,ll.  I«i7,b. 

Norai,  Ad,  II.  1397,  b. 

NoTaa  or   Nooaa,   Ad.   II. 

1196,  a. 
Sofe.  MomU  H,  II.  448,  b ; 

II.  618,  b. 
Noretlum,  498,  b ;  646,  a. 
Notgoiod,  496,  a. 
SoArad,  11.  449,  b. 
NoTlonagua,  3M,  b ;  499,  a ; 

646,  a. 
Nofiio,  F^  490,  a. 
NoTium,  136,  a. 
SoMgrad,  II.  44R,  h 
.VaapA,  U.  483,1>. 
Soya,  11. 441,  b. 
SoyoK,  II.  460,  a. 
Smia,  Sn,  a. 
Xitba,  96, 1. 
Svlria,  97,  a. 

Nucerta,49l,a;  II.  I»l,b; 
IL  !»«,  a;  IL  1301,  ai  II. 
1317,  b. 
Nueertam,  11.1801,  a. 
Numaiia,ll.6!8,b;ll.  1307, 

a. 
Nunldla,Nev,71,a. 
NumMIctu.  SInua.  II.  197.  b. 
Nmnlttro,  II.  110,  a. 
Mm,  C.,3l7,b. 
Nura,  374,  a 
Suragia,  II.  1194,  a. 
Srmtfat,  881.  b;  646,  a ;  IL 

490,  a 
Njmphaeum,  310,  a :  748,  a ; 

413,  a;  11.  1079,  b, 
Njmpbaeiu  PoRiu,  II.  911 

a. 
Njrmpfalus  or  Nvropfaaeuj.  IL 

1108,  b. 
J«'l»ii,646,b. 


Oaenean,  II.  674,  a. 
Oaoua,  II.  986,  b. 
Oanu,  469,  a. 
OaaUMa(na,U.4.t9,a. 
OatU  Minor,  11.  468,  b. 
OatlaTrlnrthMM,  II.  499,  b. 
Ober-Oamtlmrg,  lOM,  b. 
Oier-Laniack,  II.  404,  a. 
Ottniurg,  II.  193,  a. 
Obcr-WyOuU,  IL  1313,  a. 
ObtrvKtel,  IL  1339,  a, 
Obenoltuertkur,  lOtl,  b  ;  II. 

1813,  b. 
Obt.  U.  333,  b- 
Obilae,  11.  378,  a. 
Oblllnuia,  IIO,b. 
Oboca,  II.  16,  a. 
Oca,  Sttm  Se,  IL  14,  a. 
Oralea,  413,  a. 
OcoKO,  939,  a. 

Oi;ina,ll.  46l,b;  II.  1308,  a. 
Ocekiala  or  OecktUa,  803,  b. 
Ocelli,  M.  b. 

Ocelum,  934,  b  i  IL  188,  a. 
Oche.  871,  b. 
Ochofbanet,  IL  947,  a. 
Ocbiu,364,b;  U.41l,a;  IL 

978.  b. 
Oclll<,983,a. 


Oelnanu,  490,  a :  H.  1131,  a. 
Odtlt,  49,  a. 
<>era,9Sl,b. 
Ocra,  Mona,  108.  b. 
Oerlculum.  U.  1301,  a:  U. 

1317,  a. 
Ocurla,  Fortlou  (Rome), 

U.  834,  b. 
OcUilae,  Ponlcoa  (Rome), 

IL833,b. 
OcUtlan,  Statue  of  (Rome), 

11.  793,  a. 
OcUTum,  Ad,  U.  1390^  a ;  U. 

1301,  a. 
Octodomt,  110,  b. 
Octogen,  11. 33,  a. 
Odehim  ( Atbeos),  397, ... 
Odelnm  of  Horooes  or  B«- 

■llla  (Atbmi),  386,  a. 
Oddom  of  Pericle>(  Atbeni), 

800,  b. 
Odtmtra,  II.  361,  b. 
OdtnwaU,  lOM,  b. 
Odrr,  U.I04S,b;  U.  IW7,a 
Odeno,  a.  486.  a. 
(MnM,!!.  67.  b. 
Odeum  (Roma),  11.  838, b: 

11. 846.  b. 
Odlrl,a.Va,*. 
Odmaoa,  II.  1076,  b. 
Odomantl,  It   911,  a;  U. 

1 190,  a. 
Odomek,».  1317,  a. 
Odrrue,  11. 1190,  a. 
Odrawae,  Fortui,  II.  98%  a. 
Oea,3S9.  b{  II.  1081,  a;  II. 

1168,  a;  11.  1160.  b. 
Oeaotbe,  0.  303,  a.  , 

Oeauo,  949,  a  ;  960.  a. 
Oecbalia,  69,  a;  193,  b:  H. 

349,  b:  II.  1170,  a. 
Oechardei,  347,  a. 
Otdenimrjf,  11.  938,  b. 
Oeneon,  U.  303,  a. 
Oeneut,  U.  941,  b. 
Oenla,  10,  b. 
Oeniadaa.  10,  b. 
Oenlui,li.658,b. 
Oenoiiida,  468,  a. 
Oenoa,  339,  ai  330,  b;  609. 
b;  686,  bs  811,  as  11.  Kf 
a. 
Oenone,  or  Oenopla.  33,  a. 
Oenopara*.  II.  1076,  b. 
Oenui,  II.  1310.  b. 
Orauuao,  II.  343,  b. 
Oeroe,  4)3,  b. 
Orv<,380,  b;  1091,  b. 
Oetyma,  807,  b ;  11.  I13^  b: 

11. 1190,  a. 
Oetaea.ll.ll70,b. 
OetrliUjU.  Ill.b. 
Oeumvenunelcum,  396,  a. 
Oeum  DeeaMcum,  330,  a. 
"*.  II.  484,  b. 

iMAl,  I6«,b;337.a. 
Jftna,  837,  b ;  H.  1183,  b. 
OgdaemI,  II.  187,  a. 
Oglaia,  867,  b. 
Oglm,  497,  b ;  940,  a ;  11. 

474,  a. 
Ogjrgia,  490,  b. 
Ogrrit,IL47l,a. 
OSmt.  t,  II.  1360,  b. 
Olte,  443,  b  i  11.  69,  a. 


OkeniKtlt,  11.  1330,  b. 

iMMo,  II.  133,  b. 
OUap  Dagk,  IL  198,  b, 
Otto*  Dagk,  U.  484,  b. 
Olano,90,a. 
Olbiu,  908.  b. 
01bla,339,b|331.ai  11.64, 

•  ;  1160,  at  U.9ll,b;  U. 

SIS,  a;  II.  1196,  a. 
Olblanua.  Porttu.  li.  til,  b. 
Olblopolli,113,a. 
Oleaehllea,  644,  b. 
Oldnlun,  748.  a. 
Old  CarUile.  II.  473,  a. 
Old  PenrWi.  994,  b. 
OMr<wa,409,b;931,a. 
O/dCTi6«>X,606,  a. 
Oleatcrom,  698,  a ;  807,  a: 

IL  31,  b. 
Olanua,l4,bi  17, a;  67, a. 
OUroa,  389.  b ;  II.  89,  b. 
\<Mtroit,lU*,\i.\»*,». 


Olenu.  70S.  b. 
0^aa,ILi>97,a. 
Olaaao,  9».  a. 
Oinaao,  OrUtaaf,  II.  VO. 

Olnuya.  406,  a ;  B.  347,  a. 

Ollba,  1»4.  b. 

Oligrrtom.  191.  b. 

Ollna.  tM.  K 

OHrala,  Porta*.  H.  ««,  a. 

Oilioo.  IL  1170,  b. 

OUcria,  U.  IMOl  b. 

Olllaa,4»7,b;  940;  a. 

Olmeiitt,  413.  a. 

Ohmo.  Moatt  mar,  li  lot.  a; 
IL  619.  a. 

Ohnoo**,  IIOl.  b. 

Oloodac.  IL  917,  b. 

(MMM,ll90.b. 

Olooeaoo.  ILIITO.*. 

OJm  Bofrtaa,  161.  b. 

OlM  Ainur.  H.  «>.  b. 

Olp*e.  IO.a;  II.  MB,  a. 

Oltla.  464.  a. 

<M*rm.a33,a. 

(MyAina-.  iL  IHM,  a. 

Olu•.70^b. 

Ol7mpMum  (AthcnaXMS^ 
a. 

Oljrmpa*.  710.  a. 

Olympum.  li.  137.  a, 

Olrata,  U.  37.  a. 
Om  Ktta.gtk,  b. 

Omalii,  973.  b. 

Oman.  1 81 ,  b  s  381.  b  :  cot.  b; 

698,  a;  II.  481,  b. 
Owaa,Gi^t/,\H,  b;   179, 

b. 
Omana.988.b. 
Omanl,  883.  b. 
Omanitae,  181.  b  ;  CM,  a. 
Ombhe.  None.  40,  a. 
Omboa,  40,  a. 
Ombrkia,  906.  b. 
Omlmne,  »SI,  ti  U.  19^ 

a  s  II.  1317,  U 
OmbroiM*.  IL  916,  a. 
Ompballua,  709,  b. 
Ondiesnoa,  833,  b. 
Omenagara.  II.  47,  a. 
Oncelum,  or  Oncae,  ISA,  & 
Omda,  a.  964.  a. 
ODeum.  748,  a 
Onobalaa.  11.  9«,  S. 
Or  ;■  li-   ■'B.b. 
!>.:  Vain«,K,b. 

Ill        ■        II.  a;  686.  b. 

Op:  1.  ;      .  Mount,  H.I9S,bL 
0^,hl,,u,n-^^6S,a 
Ophjr.    "   b. 
Ophis.  II.  .»8,b. 
Ophiusa,  378,a;  7S,b. 
Ophliniui.  IL69S  b. 
Ophlones.  H.916,b. 
Oi'i,  or  Opio,  914,  a. 
OpimU.    HaiOioa    (Robt), 

U  ;8Ji.a. 
Optai,  691.  b. 
Opltargium.  H.  im.  a. 
Oporto,  477.  b ;  U.  ML  b- 
QpiwA.613.b. 
Opoak,  Uo>ml,  II.  IIIO,  a. 
QRpraAeAi,  418,1). 
Oppldum  Nonmi.  389.  b. 
Oppiu  ( Ronx),  tL  gu,  a. 
Opi,  Aedeiof   (Rone),  tt. 

Opiatlaoa,  744,  b. 
Opak,  Wont.  a.  lOlt.  a. 
Upua.81l.a;  IL101,b. 
Ora,143.a;  til.  a. 
Orae.  or  Orl.  9^  b. 
OraA.  Ma,  194,  a. 
Oraa.  U.  »7,  b. 
Orange,  187.  b :  977,  a. 
OrAr.  367,  a;  II.  133a,  b 
OrituOo,  11.  1389.  b. 
OrU,  II.  718,  a,  b. 
Ofbir,  367.  a. 
Orblunlom,  H.  ns,  b. 
Ork. /tanr.esi.a. 
Orcaif*  or  Orcaaa.  B.  IKS.  a. 
Ortiato,  Sierra 4e,  IL  laa, 

ri»,«. 
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Orchral,  IM.  «. 
OrciUn,  II.  «I3,«. 
Orchoe,  601,  a. 
Orebomaol*,  Its,  a, 
Orcboraeniu,  193,  a. 
Ordawui,  11. 938.  b. 
OnfMa,  lOM,  b :  U.  IIM,  a. 
Orilim,  601,  a ;  688,  a. 
Ordoima,  iii,  a. 
Ortfumo,  U.  420,  a. 
Ore  Smmd,  11.  4«0,  b. 
OrelDe,  II.  «M,  b. 
Oreltu,  9S3,  b. 
Oremt,  934,  a ;  U.  883,  a. 
Orou.  U.  492,  b. 
Oreite,  llantt  S.,  II.  1033,  a. 
OrMthailum,  191,  b. 
OrutU,  U.  2M,  b. 
Omtit,  Fortui,  4Sl,b. 
Omxovilx,  li.  469,  b. 
OreChiu,  U.  986,  a. 
Orelo,  II.  986,  a ;  U.  1240,  b. 
OrjM,  806,  b. 
Orjana,  II.  H6,  a. 
Orgagna,  II,  32,  a. 
OrKamenes,  364,  b. 
Organa  S]|,a;  IL47l,a. 
Orgtu,  li.  132i>,  b. 
Orgul,  IL  943,  b. 
Orgessus,  756,  a. 
Orila,  II.  32,  a. 
Orta,  336,  ai   1106,  b)    U. 

1293,  b. 
OHImtta,  11.  487,  a. 
Orlgennmeici,  502,  b. 
OriglDll,  Afluae,  168,  b. 
OnVtorAhU.  Il74,a. 
Orikkma,  il.  1219,  b. 
Orinael,  li.  917,  b. 
Orilamo,  687.  b ;  11. 912,  a. 
Oriatmo,  Gt^tf,  U.  911,  b. 
(hriuolo,  907,  b. 
Oriia,  II.  1076,  b. 
Orkney  ItUmdl,  11. 487,  a. 
Ortfaiu,S23,a:  986,  b. 
OrUam,  Forat  of,  901,  a< 
Ormenlum,  406,  a, 
Onmx,  103O,  b  i  U.  471,  a. 
OmgUa,  II.  969,  a. 
Omr,  U.  474,  a. 
OrnlacI,  249,  b  ;  250,  b. 
OrnlihooopolU,  II.  60>;,  b. 
On,  Torre  ifeA  U.  1327,  a. 
Oroatca,  621,  a. 
OroatU,  U.  578,  b ;  U.  lOM,  b. 
Orobatla,  243,  a. 
Orobiae,  872,  b. 
Oropeta,  807.  a. 
Oropo,  11.  496,  a. 
Orotei,  Fiume  di,  II.  911,  a. 
OroiiDM,  II.  1178,  a. 
Orotmw,  999,  b  ;  U.  689,  b. 
Oroum,  IL  1076,  a. 
Orpbei,  Lacu>  (Bonw),   11. 

828,  a. 
Orrock,  11.  496,  b. 
Oraarta,  U.  74,  a. 
Orio,  Capo  dcIT,  II.  911,  b. 
Orsova,  OU,  U.  1207,a. 
OrMoma.  OU,  ii.  1338,  a. 
Ortalui,  424,  a. 
Orte.  1091.  a. 
OrUgal,  Cape,  II.  1231,  a. 
Ortha,  IL  1170,  a. 
Ortket,  II.  32,  a. 
Orlke%,  389,  b. 
Ortbopaguni,  412,  b. 
Orthoila.  11.  606,  a. 
Orloma  a  Hare,  II.  497,  b 
Ortooa,  913,  b  ;  916,  a. 
Ortota,  U.  497,  a. 
Ortoipanum,  503,  b  ;  U.  662, 

a. 
Ort^gla  (SfraniM),  U.  1062, 

Onidti,  M.,  II.  46,  b. 
Orvteto,  1052,  a:  ii.886,  a; 

IL  1326,  b. 
Or?  Inlum.  6,  a. 
OrweU,  808,  b. 
Oryx,  193,  a. 
da,  857,  a. 
Oiaca,II.912,a. 
Otbrnrf,  442,  b. 
Os«,li.32,  B. 
Oiem,  Ctae,  U.  1328,  a. 
Oienlk,  Uri042,  b. 


OHrtataa,U.MI,a. 
0>mi,7,  a;  11.329,  b. 
Olll,  II.  916,  b. 
Olimo,  347,  a ;  II.  628,  b  i  il. 

1301,  b. 
OthlgiTi,  II.  1006,  a. 
Oaltmil,  218,  b. 
Osma,  847,  a ;  11. 1331,  a. 
Otmia  in  RUeMfo,  11. 1331,  a. 
Ounlda,  70^  b. 
Onpo.  II.  1279,  b. 
OKpum.ll.  1275,  b. 
Otpaio,Capo  it  S.,  II.  424,  a. 
Oiiquldatei  Campeitret,  173, 

a. 
Osroene,  II.  439,  b. 
Oua,  817,  b  i  857,  a. 
Ouau.  II.  too,  a. 
Oitera,  807,  b ;  IL  501,  a. 
Oitettt,  85,  a. 
OHigerda,  807,  b. 
Otionoba,!!.  220,  a. 
Ouamtui.  563,  a  i  IL  323,  b. 
OMMio,  129,  b. 
Oileria  deV  Aemu  VHrn,  U. 

1301,  a. 
Otteria  del  CmaUere,  526,  b. 
Ottaia  deUa  Molara,  U.  718, 

b. 
Otteria  deOe  FntoecUe,  426, 

b. 
OsteHa  di  S.  Falemtimo,  II. 

69,  a. 
OMieHa,  Niota,  H.  130^  a. 
Oilerix,  It.  1240,  a. 
OtUa,  U.  501,  b. 
Ottia  Ateiiii,916,  a;  U.  1307, 

a. 
Ottleuia,  Porta  (Roma),  II. 

758,  a;  U.760,b. 
OtHgtta,  1091,  bi  11. 1287,  b. 
OMwa,  11. 1254,6. 
Ottra,  II.  1317.  b. 
Ottroto,  119,  b  s  581,  a ;  830, 

ai  11.236,  b. 
Oilur,  li.  504,  b. 
Osull,  II.  917,  a. 
OmMo,  IL  1033,  b. 
Onma,  U.  1827,  a. 
OnniM,S(.,  35,a. 
Othoca,  11.912,  a. 
Otmanh^m,  11.  1034,  a. 
Otopliui,  II.  1399,  a. 
Otraiuo,  1101.  b. 
OlrieoU,  IL  463,  a;  U.130I, 

a. 
OUochat*,  II.  3,  b. 
Ottadini,  750,  a. 
OtUTloIca,  50-.I,  b. 
Ottorocorra.  IL  968,  b. 
Orar,  ii,  689,  b. 
Onudtik.  248,  a. 
Oude,  II.  SO,  a. 
Unfr,  U.  cot,  b. 
Otuginar,  II.  584,  b. 
Oued  Urhia,  U.  1210,  bi 
Oved  Hetat,  li.  I13t,  a. 
Operbonmi[k,  427,  a ;  429,  a. 
Oueuait,  949,  a;  U.  1331,  a. 
Oratum,  230,  b. 
OvOiopot,  li.  425,  b. 
Otiedo,  250,  b. 
Oi(/;Ai,  IL47,aiU.49,b;il. 

508,  a. 
Orilaba,  IL  448,  a. 
Ofile  (Rome),  li.  836,  a. 
OuUm  Adaai,  20,  b. 
OuU,  II.  286,  b. 
Ooo,  CaiuUdeie,  IL  817,  a. 
Owot,  455,  a. 
Omio-Kailro,  600,  b  i  It.  701 , 

b. 
Ovrio-Niti,  or  Ovrto-Koitro, 

686,  a. 
Ourique,  187,  a  i  IL  290,  a. 
Omrntf,  1030,  b. 
OttUouk,  999,  a. 
Oli<xra,  456,  a. 
Oxl  Rupea,  U.  506,  a. 
0*ia,  8114,  b. 
Oxiana,  102,  b. 
Oiie$,  804,  b. 
Otnead,  442,  b. 
Oxumagit.  973.  b. 
Oxut,  364,  b. 
Oxydrancae,  11.1019,  a. 
Oxymia,  U.  1170,  a. 


OaMKO,  949,  a ;  11.  466,  a. 
Oyantm,  11. 466,  a. 
Otal,  3.13,  a. 
One,  li.  1260,  b. 
Oiaoe,  it.  47,  a  i  U.  49,  b. 


PaHttomt,  n.dl,  IL9II,a. 
PacbDamunlf ,  80,  b. 
Pachjria,  IL  1190,  a. 
Padi,  Ara  (Borne),  ti.  838, 

a. 
PactIa,  II.  5.12,  b. 
Factlui,  474,  a. 
Padargin,  II.  678,  b. 
Padooa,  II.  666,  aj  li.  1187,  b. 
Padria,  1030,  b. 
PadtUidI  CttMllglione,  857,  b. 
I'adan  Aram,  11.  333,  a. 
J>ii(ln-5ora,iL595,  b. 
PadtOa,  ii.  210,  a.       . 
Paeaoia,  332,  b. 
Paeaiium,  tfT,  a. 
Pamoidaa,  326,  a. 
Paeiid,  249,  b. 
PaetoTii.  11.  542.  a. 
Pagaaae,  h.  1170,  a. 
Pagidaa,  371,  b. 
Paglia,  867,  a;  ii.  1297,  a. 
Paglkme,  11.  187,  b  t  II.  659, 

Pago,  IL  839,  b. 
Pagrae,  U.  106,  b ;  II.  1075,  b. 
PagratAl.  515,  a. 
Pagut  Forenali,  911,  a. 
Pagjrritae,  it.  916,  b. 
Pahang,  375,  a. 
PaklaU,  li.  586,  b. 
Pakt,  iL  220,  b. 
Paltlef,  li.  12.17,  b. 
Palachihia,  li.  Il70,h, 
Palan,  730,  a. 
Palaeo  Poggia,  II.  603,  h. 
Palaeoblbku,  IL  1076,  b. 
Palaeonia,  it.  960,  b. 
Pataeokutro,  II.  646,  a. 
Palaeokailron,  823,  b. 
Palaapapboi,  163,  b  ;  730,  a. 
Palarpharui,  II.  1170,  a. 
Palaarui,  10,  b. 
Palaetlmundum,  11. 1093,  b. 
Palaeace,  833,  b ;  ii.  49a,  b. 
Palalb^blui,  IL  606,  a. 
PalamaH,   U.    310,   a:    ii. 

1195,  b. 
PalamMt,  ii.  403,  b. 
PaUntda,  tt.  535,  a. 
Palantia,  260,  a. 
PaioMo,  11.  49i,  b;  11.  616,  a. 
PiUale,  Sta  Maria  le,  82,  b. 
i'ii<iUra,524,ai  U.36l.b. 
Palatine  (Rome),  U.  802,  a. 
Palatiuro,  6,  a. 
Pahtxo,  II.  533,  b. 
Palaizolo,  21,  b:  89,  a;  93, 

b;  II.  987,  a:  li.  987,  b. 
Paie,  588,  a. 
i>afea.412.a. 
Pa/ra.M.,  1102,  b. 
PaUa  Ftva,  li.  153,  a;  il. 

418,  b:  IL66fl,a. 
Paka-Otora,  34,  b:  106, b : 

ii.  1036,  b. 
PaUa  Larisaa,  699,  b. 
PaUaLtitra,n.  1191,  b. 
Palea  fenetla,  ,194,  a. 
Paletcia,  li.  536,  a;  ii.  l2S2,b. 
Paleqfanan,  ii.  620,  b. 
Paleokaim,  243,  a;  331,  b: 

700,  a:   737,  a;    860,  a: 

1102,  6;  U.   189,  a:   II. 

362, a;  IL715,bi  11.1191, 

„••''■ 
Paleokattron,  1038,  b. 

Paleomiri,  II.  310,  a. 

PaUopaaagkia,  592,  b. 

PaleopoU7^%  bi  1021,  b: 

11.  260,  b. 

Paleoprcweta,  ii.  427,  a. 

Paltopmo,  718,  a. 

PaUo  rraoma,  88'/,  a* 

Paltmiumt,  103^  a. 

Palerimo,  ii.  545,  a. 

Palermo.  IL  543,  b. 

Palettrina,  U.  663,  h. 

Palibothra.ll.47.b. 

PaUki,  IL  53S,b. 
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P.tlicnnjm,  t,aaii,  li.  986,  a. 
I'aliiidroiriiis,  176,  b. 
Palinun,  Capo  di,  U.  209,  b. 
i'.iliniirus,  il.  309,  b. 
I'aiio,  li.  533,  b. 
Paliuri,  Capf,  498.  b. 
Faliuro,  Capo,  11  634,  b. 
Piilluruj,  11.  277,  b. 
I'alfi  Bttj/,  I>i8,  a  i  il.  46,  b. 
Pilllacotu^,  362,  b, 
Piillae.  ftll.h. 
Pall.ieopaK,  362,  b. 
I'aUano,  Mimte  di,  916,  a. 
Pattann,  Monte,  ii.535,  b. 
Pattttntt,  6,  a. 

Pallantla,  107,  h;  iL  1262,  b. 
Pallaiitiani,  Hortl  (Roma), 

ii.  826,  a. 
F;>llantliim,  192,  b. 
t'allanum,  010,  a. 
Pali.»,  ii.  1081,  ». 
Pallene,  327,  a ;  560,  a, 
Patlcne,  Peninsula  of,  597, b. 
Pallia,  8o7,  a. 
Palllam    Flurium,    Ad,    ii. 

12S7,  a. 
Palm  I,  374,  b. 
Patma,  906,  b, 
Palmajula,  857,  b. 
Palmaria,  ii.  6-1fl,  a. 
Valmarvola,   il,   536,  a ;  it. 

(■,h»,  a. 
Valmai,  Golfadi.  11.  91l,hu 
Palme,  La.  11.  l.'iOO,  b. 
Palmyreiie,  11.  1076,  b. 
Palo,    112,    a;    167,    b;   U. 

.135,  a;  iL  1396,  a. 
Paioda,  744,  b. 
Palombara,  489,  a. 
Polos,  ii  474,  a. 
Palto!,  II.  1075,  a. 
Palms,  il.  107,1,  b. 
Palu,  628,  b. 

Paludi  Pontine,  II.  6.14,  b. 
P.ilumblTiiini,  ii   S96,  b. 
P,-ilus  Tritonis,  GS,  a. 
Pambuk~Kalcs$i,  1064,  a. 
Pamisus,  li.3ll,bi  ii.674,h. 
Painphia,  67,  a, 
Pampliyna,  ii.  654,  b. 
Panactum,  320,  a.  b. 
Panaetollum,  63,  b. 
Panagia  di   Cordiatitta,  il* 

117,  a, 
Panaria,  51,  b. 
Panaro,  11.  034,  a. 
Paiiath^nalc  Stadium 

(Aihenil,  292,  b. 
Panban,  644,  a. 
Panclirysos.  302,  a. 
Pancoroo,  ii.  1310,  a. 
Pandaras,    II.     638,   b;    lU 

.140  a. 
Pandja,».  41,11. 
Pauiijiora.  II.  254,  a. 
Pandiklli.  li.  646.  b. 
Pandliin,  11.  47,  a. 
Pandosta,  833,  a  ;  461,  a ;  U. 

310,  a. 
Pandoui,  II,  47,  b. 
Pancium.33I,a. 
Pang.ieus,  ii.  1177,  b. 
Pani.  331,  a. 
Pat^ab,  224,  a  :  569,  b ;  il. 

'.',15,  b  ;  ii.  m,  a  ;  II.  507, 

b  ;  ii.  666,  b. 
Panjat.  Vpper,\l  1115,  b. 
Pnniardi,  il.  043.  b. 
Paaknla.  II.  607,  b. 
Pannona,  7(^,  b. 
PannonloE,  Ad,  744,  b. 
Panon,  11.541.  a. 
Panopeus,  li.  605,  a. 
Panopolis,  40,  a  ;  465,  b. 
Panopolite  Nomi',  40,  a. 
Panorirno,  331 ,  b. 
Panorrous,   17,    a:  331,  b; 

588,  b  ;  705,  b  ;  it.  377,  b  ; 

ii.    IIOO,  a. 
Pantagias,  il.  986,  a. 
Panlnlco,  S.,  II.  374,  b. 
Pantalia.  li.  I03S,  b. 
Pantalia     or    Pautalia,    U. 

1314.  a. 
Panlaliea,  84.1,  b. 
Pantanus,  Lacus,  167,  a. 
Fanteicblon,  424,  b. 
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ramUllmia.mt,h. 
futbeoD  or  Agripp* 

(Home),  U.n6.>>. 
PuitlcapM,  999,  a. 
Punoaulrium,  705,  b. 
PanyBUU,  tl.  &33,  a. 
i>a<i<<,  Pii(n>  tfj,  6^  a. 
Papa,  Hocca  di.  889,  m. 
Pupadkm,  A  >7,  a. 
PapadttaUt,  ii.  2U,  a. 
PapadotUa,  A99.  a* 
Papaiida,  700.  b. 
Papbara.  Ii.  I07i.  b. 
Paplrlaiia.  iL  1196,  a. 
F.ipr«Di>.  II.  1334,  a. 
Para.  II.  {.W,  b. 
Paraitla,  474,  b 
Parachcloitli,  9,  a. 
Farachoathrai,  ti.  U4,  a. 
Ptf  achoatraa.  M,,  ii.  4,  b. 
Paradiiiu,  ii.  1076,  a. 
]'Hr;irp,iplii(l«,  .^31,  M. 
Paraetucae,  >l'i2,  h. 
Faraeuceni,  11.  301,  b. 
Paraetonliim,  Ii.  '277,  b. 
Paragon  Siiiui.  17.),  b. 
Parana,  3:i3,  b  ;  fM,  t, 
Paratimni,  Mi,  b;  812, a; 

10*1,  bi  II.  hni.  b. 
Parapotamli,  II.  6U4,  b. 
Pntci,  li.  7.  b. 
Parcu  dt  Colunna,  896,  A. 
Purembole,  ♦'O,  a. 
Varfmttola,  II.  649,  b. 
Parentium,  II.  73,  b. 
Parent.},  II.  73,  b ;  iL  iM,  a 
I'arietliiis,  ^^,  a. 
Parnu,  11.  1217,  b. 
Pari$.  II.  2:0.  b. 
Parma,  ii.  1287,  a. 
Parma,  il.&il,  a;  U.   I28i, 

a. 
Parae«,  322.  a. 
P(m,  ii  U2,  b. 
Parolluum.  744.  b. 
Paropamllada*.  210,  b. 
Faropamlaui,  364,  b  «  il.  46, 

a  ;  ii.  ivi,  a. 
Faropiu,  li.  986,  b. 
Farurma,  19*.  a;  ILllCai 

ti.  512,  a. 
Parrhaala,  192,  b. 
Parrhaill,  192,  b. 
ParstrymoDla,  ii.  512,  a. 
Partalrgrc,  ii.  219,  b. 
Parthalli,  4X0,  b ;  II.  47,  a. 
Partbeniui,  Pnrtui,  4M,  b. 
Parthenun  (Atileni),  'i7U,  a. 
Farthlicui,  II.  1199,  b. 
Parltntco.  li.  907,  b. 
Parteniirchtn,  iL  553,  b. 
Pmrtktmi,  ii.  553,  b. 
Partlieniun,  403,  b. 
Parthrniuni,  4'il,  a  ;  II.  987 

b;  ii.  Illl.b. 
Parthorum,  Scptem  Domui 

(Home),  II.  821,  b. 
P  iriliui,  ii.  553,  b. 
PartiMCum,  11.  7,  b, 
Parupium,  IL  3,  b. 
Faryadrea,  572,  a ;  IL  658,  b. 
Paryetl,  IH4,  a. 
Pat  dt  Calait,  li.  460,  b. 
Pasagarda,  li.  578,  b. 
PatdtaUmoHi,  306,  b. 
PoMka  Umax,  379,  bi 
Pasha  Limani,  555,  b. 
Patkatk,  II.  13.^8,  b. 
Paiicae,  il.  1019,  a. 
Paileria,  li.  1075,  b. 
Pa>ire>,  210,  b. 
Pailtigrli,  II.  1209,  a. 
Patmaktcki,  722,  b. 
Pato.  Cape,  li.  1337,  b. 
PaMalae.ii.  47,a. 
Fauaron.  833,  a. 
Paui^DeTbemd,M,m, 
Paltau,  3»\,t>. 
Patsava,  32,  b  ;  it.  130.  a. 
Patiaro,  Capo,  IL  508,  a. 
Pauemie,    or   Pa$mee,    ft 

377,  b. 
Fatteraao,  11. 92*.  a. 
Faateris,  Aquae.  870,  b. 
i'OMP  del  Furta,  il.  56.  b. 
Pauti  di  PorttUa,  II.  150,  b. 
Ptal^mtn,  IL  47,  b. 


INDEX. 


PataTtaa,  744,  b. 
Pautiuoi,   ii.    I27S,  »;    U. 

1287,  b. 
Paltra,  U.  Mi^  b. 
Paunu,  721,  a:    KM,  b; 

li.  1306,  a. 
Patemuu,  451.  a. 
ratbiatua,  ii.  1199.  b. 
Pathmetic  ann  at  Ibc  Nile, 

li.  433.  a. 
Palkrct.ii.  1144,  a. 
Palma,  il  557,  b. 
Palxa,  b.  47,  b  i  U.  934,  a. 
Patrae,  14,  a;  17,  a  j  it  36, 

b. 
Patraeu,  422,  a. 
Hatrasto,  Pairat  or  Patra, 

II.  557,  b. 
Patreit,  14,  b. 
Palrldaia,  744,  b. 
Palriiulim,  li.  667,  a. 
Patroctui,  liland  of,  331,  a. 
Pattaia,  U.  47,  b :  IL  49,  b. 
Patialeue,  li.  47,  b. 
PalUrea,  128,  b. 
Patyuciu,  11. 837,  a. 
Pauca,  mi,  b. 
Patia,  li.  1205,  »;  It.  I2S7, 

Paioa,  737,  a. 
P<ia/<i>ii,  a..!!.  12,  a. 
PaulUn  or  PaiUkam,  S,,  II. 

«)99,b. 
PatUaa,  it.  596,  a. 
PaullL,  Baitlica  (Room),  U. 

787,  a. 
Paulo,  li.  187,  b. 
Fauna  or  Panna,  It.  897,  a. 
PaiaUim,  ii.  6S7,  b. 
Paua,  193,  a. 

Pauilljrpiu,  Moio,  495,  b. 
Pautulae.  11.629,  a. 
Pauulla,  il.  237,  a. 
Paiaditx,  II.  1314,  a. 
Pax  Aunuta,  ofQ,  a. 
Pax  Julta,  il.  220,  a. 
/■lui,  Cafie,  IL  92U,  a. 
Pato,  11.  5.'i9,  b. 
fay<  de  Caiu,  4B0,  b. 
Peace,  Temple  of  (KoOM), 

ii.  808,  a. 
Pccciama,  li.  1032,  a. 
Pedalium,  227,  b ;  730,  a. 
PeualiuiQ,  Prom.  636,  a. 
Pedaaui,  li.  346.  a. 
Pedlaeul.  729,  b. 
I'edra.  Cape.  11.  1093,  a. 
PctbUt.  750,  a. 
Pcme.  II.  1042,  b. 
Pefiaa,  111,  b. 
PeifUrt,  La    Gramde,  U. 

1120,  b. 
Peirae,  17,  a. 
Pelraeeiu,  259,  b. 
Peiraeeui  (Atbent),  306,  a. 
Pi'Iraifum,  685,  b. 
Pelraeui,  685,  a. 
Peiraic  Gate  (Athant),  263, 

Peiretiacli.  II70,». 
Prirul,  13,  b  i  19.  a. 
Pritenherg,  5,  a. 
Fellho,  Temple  of  (  Athmu), 

301,  a. 
/VMn^.  11.  585,  b. 
Pel,  II.  570,  a. 
I'eUgonla,  II.  512,  a. 
Pelangiotli,  ii.  1167,  a;  II. 

117U,  a. 
Pelecea,  326,  a. 
Prleodooei,  581,  b. 
Pelendova,  744.  b. 
Peleitlnl,  II.  1317,  b. 
Pellnaeui.  609,  b. 
Peliimaeum,  11  1 170,  a. 
PclmcS.,  67 J,  a:  li.  1306. 

b. 
Ptiiuame,  II.  633.  b. 
Pelia,  17,  a;  li.  236,  b',  il. 

532,  a;     II.    1076,   b:    II. 

1298,  b. 
PfUegrino,  Mamie,  845,  b. 
Hellene,  14,  b. 

Pelodet,  459,  a.  • 

Pelontium,  250.  b. 
Pelio  or  Pelio,  11.541,  b. 
Peltuinum,  U.  1283,  a. 


Peliutu  arm  of  Uw  NOa,  it. 

433,  a. 
PeUa,  748,  a. 
Ptmtreketliirt,  Tli,  a. 
PeUfar,  U.  32.  b. 
Penaitum,  Aadea  (Homo), 

li.80«,a. 
Pnmuemde,  U.  974,  a. 
Pemtrtdie,U.K4,t. 
Pcnmaaeriu,  li.  MO^  b. 
Pnumt,  li.  498.  a. 
PemmaUadr  Cattn,  636,  b. 
Pemite,  A.  574,  a. 
P.mme,  CfUa  «;  U.  631,  a; 

11.  1283,  a. 
Peimeloaia,  U.  374,  a. 
PenrM,  Old,  4»,  a;  H.  5<i5, 

a;  ii.  1235,  a 
I'enlapjlum  (Boaac),  IL  804, 

a. 
Peotele,  827,  a. 
Penleleiuli,  Moof,  322,  a. 
Peoialeum,  198,  a. 
PenleU,  322,  a. 
Paotellcut,  322,  a. 
Penlridte,U.ian,t. 
/><na,  U.  917,  b. 
Pera,  U.  166,  b. 
Peratad,  IL  951,  a. 
Peradktra,  683,  b. 
Peraea,  517,  b  :  11.  582,  a. 
ParaMbeli,  192,  b. 
Percea,  367,  b. 
PtrditBbrfMie,n.b. 
Pere  de  Sereada,  S.,  U.  9«7, 

a. 
Perten,  H.  lOM.  b. 
ferekop,  Gtiffef,  316,  a;  H. 

10«7,a. 
Peretigak  Tagk,  IL  373,  b. 
Ptritmeux,  \\.  1283,  b. 
Pergamum.  471.  a;  705,  b. 
Pergamiu.  807,  b. 
Pergiua,ti.986,«. 
Perierbldi,  U.  917,  b. 
Pertfeax,  4.'V7,  b. 
Perigord,  ii.  585,  a. 
PiTvanu.  467,  b;  654,  a; 

092,  a;  11.583,  a. 
Pcrim,  776,  b. 
Perimuia,  IL  46,  b. 
PeriiiiQlicoi,  Sinua,!!.  46, b; 

II.  52,  a. 
Perm  Uath,XL.«l,t. 
Perlntbus,  U.  1190,  a.  b. 
Periua,\\.  1161,  a. 
PerraetfUl,  413,  a. 
Perrhldae,  330,  a. 
Perrigni,  iL  1UI5,  b. 
PerMltembaJt,  698,  a. 
/  ertkrmti,  il,  643,  a. 
Persian    GuV,    174,  b;    U. 

578,  b;  li    857,  a. 
Penlcui  Sliiui,  174,  b. 
Penme,  II.  .VU,  a. 
Pertue,  Col  de,  11.  1047,  a. 
Pertuaa,  11.  32,  a. 
Pengta,  il.  579,  b;  ii.  128g,b. 
Perugia,  Logo  di,  li.  1221,  b 
Peruiia,  II.  1288,  b. 
Petaro,  II.  633,  b;  ii.  1301,  a. 
PcMcara,  253,  b;  ii,  1283,  a ; 

n.  1307,  a. 
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raUmta.  II.  110,  a ;  II.  663, 

a:  II.  1»S.  b;li.  1307,  a. 
PolensOt  Sla  iimia^  a,  U. 

62i<,  b  ;  U.  661,  b 
Potlilanla,  67,  a  i  U.  MS,  a. 
i»<rt/«J<,  II.  7,b. 
fatulam,  ii.  969,  a. 
r„tJfm*m,ti.6U,*. 
foultmm  Oai,  U.  986,  b. 
J'imrtal,  Ii.  HO,  a. 
Paifbmeiu,  950,  a. 
Pnxa  41  RaHtntm,  or  La- 

Mxiums,  73l,a. 
i*aniKiM,  11.679,  b. 
Praenevtina,  Porta  (Rome), 

11.  7IW.  a. 
Praetldlum,  691,  b ;  994,  a. 
PlBMUl,  7U6,  b  s  U.  667,  a. 
Praetorla  Augusta,  744,  b. 
Praetorlau  Camp  (Roma),!!. 

831,  b. 
Praatorium,  744,  b;  74t,at 

II.  115,  b, 
PrageUtt^  977,  a. 
Praame,  II.  6M,  a. 
Prat,  IL  1170b  a. 
PratOy  695,  a. 
Prailaeaji.  47,b. 
Prafiae.331,  b. 
Pnulaa,  Vtt,  a. 
PratcmttU  11*  995,  b. 
Pratumtti,  1109,  a. 
PraattiB,  57,  a. 
Prat  de  Tr<i)a»,  743,  b. 
y>ra(i«itr>.  497,a. 
PruUca.  II.  145,  a. 
PratUUkama,  il.  60,  b. 
Pratadi,  li.971,ai  U.  1017, 

b. 
Pratltla,  11.  576,  b. 
rr4  SI.  DUitT,  ■»«,  a. 
Pri-rianl,  173,  a 
Pretet,  1090,  b ;  II.  917,  a. 
Preliut  Lacua,  957,  b. 
Premttl.  IL  482,  b. 
Premnia,  60,  a. 
Prrtpa,  Ii.  36.  b. 
/■rMtfa,  11.  643,  a. 
frabm,  II.  1319,  a. 
I'rrvmtta,  156,  b. 
Prntta,  11.  496,  a. 
Prrucop,  Ii.  1090^  b. 
PrU.  !a4,  b. 
PrianIU^  705,  b. 
I'riantae,  II.  1190,  a. 
rriremuin,  il.  1*^83.  a. 
Prima  Porta,  11.  995,  b.  i  11. 

1301, a. 
I-rimU,  II.  386,  b. 
Frlnnls  Matnu,  60,  a. 
Prmcipato  CitcHort,  Ii.  906, 

b. 
Priaiko,  1010,  a. 
Prinkipo,  770,  a. 
PrlDul,  301,  b. 
PritUna,  IL  1131,  b. 
Praballntho^  II.  969,  a ;  930, 

b. 
ProbatIa,  411,  b 
Pr  bi,  Pont  (  Boat),  U.  990, 

a. 
Pruchjrta,  49,  b. 
/>racu(a.  49,  b;  11.670,1. 
Procolitla,  H.  I15«,b. 
Pndknme,  688,  a. 
Proerna,  II.  1170,  a. 
Prugeri,  II.  1190,  a. 
Profaqueum,    II.     1301,   b; 

II.  »17,  b. 
Prolof,  748,  a. 
ProwtatenM,  444,  a. 
Promethei,  Lacua  (Rome), 

tt.990,b. 
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Proifr/ifa,ll.  671,  a. 
I'romona,  748,  a. 
ProtnoDtorlum  Magnum,  il. 

46,  b. 
Pronl,  588,  a. 

Propjlaea  (Alheaa),969,  a. 
Proachium,  67,  a, 
Prowit.  191,  b. 
Prottpna,  689,  a  i  1095  b ; 

ii.Wl,a. 
Proaoplte  Nonw,  S9,  b, 
Proapalia,  399,  a. 
Proti,  11.  6M,  b. 
Prole,  II.  671,  b. 
ProfaU,  804,  b. 
Pnatm,  73,  b. 
Pnuiia,  56,  b. 
Pnttk,  il.  687,  b. 
Prrtanalani  (Atbaoa),  998, 

Pr7°tanU,  II.  658,  b, 
Ptaphara,  140,b. 
Piapbia,  930,  a. 
Ptara,  609,  b. 
PKalda,eo,a;7*l,b. 
PmuII,  U.  917,  b. 
PModatari,  949,  b. 
PtUarili,a.\t,h. 
Piophldla.  199,  a. 
Piophii,  17,  a;  199,1. 
Pajrchlum,  705,  b. 
Pijm,  609,  b. 
P<7ttaMa,  IL  979, 1. 
PajttL  U.  1081,  a. 
PuniM,  U.  1901,  a. 
Aflra,  U.«77,a. 
Pt«leuiii,U.  1170,1 
Ptoledcma.  199,  i. 
Ptolnnaif,  798,  b. 
Ptoaii,  il.  556, 1. 
Ptoun,  419,  a. 
Ptjchia,  671,  b. 
Publica,     VUU     (Roma), 

II.  836,  b. 
Publiclua,  Cltvoa  (Rome), 

iL9ll,  a. 
PllclDua^  IL  74,  a  \  IL  1175, 

PudldtU  Fatrida  (Rome), 

U.  815,  a. 
Podldtlae  Flabelae,  SaceU 

lum  (Rone),  iL  830  b. 
P»tbla  de    U    Btfna,  IL 

696,  b. 
PMdl<r/<K><ii.iL19SI,b. 
Pmenia  dela  Gmanlia  vifja, 

IL  377,  a. 
PrntmU  it  ArfoUm,  941 ,  a. 
Paemle  4e  Don  Qonxalo,  Ii. 

1176,  b. 
Puenle  de  Dam   OMttrran, 

IL4-'S3,a. 
/IMUC  ^  Orvflo.  Ii.  1164,  b. 
Puenle  U  Orvigo,  350,  a. 
Paeml*  do  Sora,  il.  310,  a. 
PaaUt,  Bio  de  la,  9n,  b. 
Pueria  de  Danea,  Nfi,  a. 
Purrio   de    S.   Maria,  U. 

319,  a. 
PtitUa  fetnta,  164,  b. 
Putlia  piana,  164,  b. 
P<ira,  983,  b. 
Puigctrda,  593,  b. 
PtiS<mrdr$,\\.  1158,  a. 
Pita.  Oivo  dl,  Ii.  446,  b ; 

II.  911,  b. 
i^ilcnini     Uttut    (Roma), 

il.  803.  a. 
Pullarla,  U.  74,  a 
i^illopice,  1 10,  a. 
PuIIopicnr,  II.  188,  b. 
PuUka.  II.  678,  b. 
Ptdtanak,  il.  C42,  a. 
Pulriaar  Solia  (Rome),  II. 

831,  a. 
Pmlwan,  737,b;  ii.  307,  a. 
Pmmdonitxa,  638,  a ;  11.  414, 

b:  IL486,a;  H.  llOl.b. 
PtmkeU,  iL  119,  b. 
Puulcum,  II.  1996,  a. 
PaivM,  il.  870,  a. 
Pimon,  II.  586,  a. 
Pumla  de  Falame,  11.  91 1,  a. 
Puala  del  Barbieri,  753,  b. 
Puma  del  Pexto,  466,  a ;  11. 

706,  a. 
Pwua  deW  Alice,  417,  b. 


PtmlairOa  Pnnti,  454,  a. 
Ptmla  di  ProamUore,   il. 

74,  a. 
PimtadtlUHit,ttl,%. 

Pupulum,  IL  919, 1. 
Pura,  983,  b. 
Purali,  lK\b. 
Purptirariae.  906,  b. 
Punif,U.  1085.  b. 
PatlSalataM,  U.  47,  b. 
Pmiamo,  Logo  di,  ttn,  1. 
Piitea,  IL  11176,  b. 
Piiteal  UbouU  (Rome),  iL 

788,  a. 
Put^al  Scrlboniaoum, 

(Komr),  ii.788,a. 
P«(rHf /.Ate,454,b. 
P«lrid  Sen,  ii.  Ill3,b. 
i"  i/ite  Jiu4itl,'xn,}}. 
PytMruB,  ii.  UiM,  a. 
Pylae,  193.  b. 
Pylenc,  67.  .1. 
PyloriH,  70.1.  b. 
Pynmiii.  114, a;  619, b. 
I'yraiitiiul,  70S,  b. 
PyraM.  II,  6X6,  b. 
Pyrenaei,  Ponus,  II.  51,a, 
Pyrenapui,  Itnus.  fil5,a. 
PvrenArus,  Suromus,  515,  a. 
I'yrcnea.  Ike,  Ii.  687,  a, 
I'yrfoki.  ill,  a;  10:15,  a. 
Pyrgl.  H2I,  s;  Ii.  I19*>.a. 
Py^'fi^.  or  Pyrgaico,  ii.  951,  b. 
Pyyg"S,  B25,  a. 
Pyrrlia,  Ii.  16.1,  a. 
Pyrrhicus,  Ii,  ll2,b. 
Pyrucheiiim,  S7,  a. 
Piriutai!,  ll.'Ml.b. 
Pytban,  it.  643,  a. 
Pvchiiiin.  Ii.  1170,  a. 
Pyxicrs,  II.  tW,  b. 
Pyxui,  ii.  IKB,  b. 

Quahet,  II.  I08S,  a. 
Quaceml,  989,  a. 
QMod.Dra  {IVadr.Dn\  11 

4.13,  b. 
Qmaderma,  631,  a:  IL  1397,  a. 
Quadratae,  iL  lad,  a. 
Quaeri,  11.74,  a. 
aaagba,  Porto,  Ii.  1084,1. 
UikiZ5«ra,  IL«W>,a. 
QuarnnSmr  Baf,  U.  1 1 1 1,  a. 
UuanUro,  CamU  del,  901,  a. 
Uaamero,  Ooifo  di,  394,  b  ; 

11.  74,  a. 
Qtuirte.  Ii.  690,  a. 
Hamlin,  Sl„  340,  b. 
auercl,  461,  a. 
Quenjuemae,  Aquae,  168,  b. 
Querqiienil,  938,  a. 
Querquetulana,  Porta 

(Komr),  li.755,b. 
QmiUrom.  II.  1375,  b, 
QnHalef,  C,  .101,  a. 
Qaimper,  686,  b. 
q  'luctia,  Prau  (Rome),  IL 

843,  b. 
Umitigt,  il.  53.  a. 
Hairnia,  934,  b. 
Quimaiuu,  Ad,  11. 1301,  b. 
guirloal    Hill    (Rome;,   11. 

8W,b. 
Quirinalia,  Porta  (Rome), 

II.  757,  a. 
Quirinalia,  Sicellum 

(KomeMI.  819.  a. 
QuIrlnL  VallU  (Rome).  Ii. 

838.  b. 
Quirinui.Templc  of  (Rome), 

ii.  819.  a. 
auiteUHittar,  II.  419,1. 
«ulu,iL397,b. 
U«<im,U.438,a. 

Raat,ttt,h. 

Baiat,  it.  i76,t. 

Habba,  IL  690,  b. 

Rabbath,  lis,  b. 

Aatf«|w»(,ii.  718,b. 

H'adet,  U.  199,  b. 

Hqflma,  391,  a. 

Bagma,  Fiume di,n. 985, b. 

BainMO-yecdUa,  840,  a. 

B^U,  199,  b. 

BlflpMU,SlO,a. 


BnUamfin,U.ne,t. 
BaUui,  1 88,  a. 
AoUa,  iL  SB9,  a. 
BakU.SKi,\>. 
Bntl^m;  il.  691,  a. 
ffiwi  »Mar,  IL  691,  a. 
Bam-Ullak,Vi.m\,\i. 
Bama,U.  Il5,b;  Ii.  159,1. 
Samaam  Kor,  S3,  b. 
Bama,  or  Bami,  U.  IS10,a. 
Ramae,  110,  a. 
Bamatkeum     Denbia,     B. 

S91.b. 
BamataeUe.Ua,^ 
Rome,  IL  699, 1. 
Bame^tHtad,».\tK,a. 
Bamtmma,  IL  153,  a. 
Bamieeram,  668,  b. 
Bamiteram  Cor,  11. 1010,l. 
A»iiiiA,i!SI,b. 
Aomi-A,  111,1;  ILe»l,a. 
Aimarr.  U.  191,b. 
Bmdaaa,\i.  1113,1. 
Rapbanea.  560,  b. 
BapaUa,  167,  b. 
Bapoeera,  il.  119,  b. 
Baptaai,  S3,  a ;  638,  l  ;  B. 

134.  a. 
Bat,  ISA,  a. 

Bat  Addar,  S17.b;  iLltO^a. 
Bat  A/emi.  917,  b. 
Bai-aUAili,  Ii.  TOS,  a. 
Batal-Mrrd,  11.  1 105,  bw 
Bat-al-Hamrak,  il.  468.  b. 
Bat-ai-Haniak,  il.  S7,  b. 
Bat-al-Xamiit,  170,  b:  U. 

610,  a. 
Bat-al-KamaUr,  U.  ST,  b. 
Bat-al-tdakr,  U.  SM,  b. 
ilaa-«|.Aaaa(,  733,b. 
Bat-ai-SaiT,  944,  i. 
Bat-Bad,  967,  a. 
Bat  Bergawad,  11.  GOO,  a. 
ilaj  Broom,  IL  6G9,  b. 
Bat^l-Abiad,    499,  a :    11 

606,  b. 
Bat-el.  ;l^f,M.\6\,\>. 
Bat^n-Batit,  ii.  I07\b. 
Bat-el-Ckar,  608,  a. 
Bat-Tl-DvaeT,  II.  68,8. 
Bat-fl-Had,  17-V  b ;  6V7,  b. 
Bat-ei.Uadd.  499,  b. 
Bat-elSaatnt,  1070, a;  IL 

454,  a, 
Rat.el-Haniak,  ii.  946,  a. 
Bat-rUHarxeit,  ii.  277,  b. 
Hat-eUJerd,  620,  b. 
Bat-el- Kaamit,  ii.  377,  b. 
Bat  eUMellak,  H.  277,  b. 
Bat-eUSatckff,  384,  a. 
Bat-rl-Omad,  il.  .17.1,  a. 
Bat.el-Baxai,  Ii.  615,  b. 
/toa-r^Mutter,  IL  19H,  i. 
Bat^t-Skekak,  ii.  606,  a. 
Ara-«.iya,  6u8,a;  711, a: 

It  277,  b. 
Bat  Parlak,  II  871,  a. 
Bat  Panatk,  ii.  in.11,  a. 
Aoa  GAoMart,  531,a. 
Bat  OtuKtel,  ii.  549,  b. 
Aaa  Hadtd,  11.  454,  a  ;  IL 

1087,  a. 
Aaai>/6,499,b. 
Bat  Kkaaaeer,  il.  1075,  b. 
Bat  Lirmif,  ii.  .198,  a. 
itaaMolm,  ii.l77.  b. 
Bat  Melxmkoiib.tX,b. 
Bat  MakammKd,  175,  b:  U. 

661.  a. 
Bat  Mateatlom,  175,  b. 
Au-,or  Tar/-, etk- SJUittor, 

125,  a. 
Bat  Setfada,  398,  b. 
Au  &W,  733,  b  :  U.  CIS,  b. 
BatStdlJU-aUMeUti,  I98,a. 
Bat  Sidi  Bou  Said,  531,  a. 
Bat  7VmA>A,  il.  6fl,  a. 
Bat  Ttaomat,  731,a  ;  7IS,b 
Bat  mf-Dekar,  H.  »7,  b. 
Bat-Md-DeUr,  II.  346.  a. 
Raa-alu  Silian,  II.  606,  a. 
Ami,  IL  931.  a. 
AuAoi^M,  U.  17I,a. 
AudM,4l8,a. 
AuAa(,*ll.b. 
itaaoenlam,  C^  «,  IL  985a 
ilaaecMiam,  CwK,li,40S,b 
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S<naw,3St,t. 
JtMlait,  197,  a. 
IUtaiKa,74M,a. 
RUlaria,  7M.I. 
A<Uuim.  il.e97,*. 
JttMucm,  li.  IMT,*. 
Jtnloium,  ti.  996,  bw 
Ratumeiu,   Porta  (Rome), 

U.  760,  a. 
Jtalxeburt.H.  107,  a. 
Kaudusciua,  Porta  (Rome) 

ii.  7U,  a. 
Aa«w,  16,a. 
JtaM)(iMiio,  36,  a« 
'  AaMiau,il.  C93,a. 
Jfoivk  Jlp,  IU66,  b;  n.  U98, 

Xairf,U.422,aj  1 101,  a. 
/taa(n,U.  e95,a. 
Jt<i.ra/fii.  608,  a, 
Jiazxoff,Aata<fa/,7l9,*. 
ibofe,  Onf,  890,  bi     U. 

I^O^a. 
Ktca,  a.7\7,b. 
Vtam/Mt.U.  697,6. 
Ard  Sea,  I74,b;  I83,a;  U. 

8S7,a. 
JlcTo*,  11.693,  b. 
^^a.  ii.  898,  b. 
Xtiit»,  ii.  696,  b. 
Jtetttuiarg,  11.  697,  a. 
Btg»na<ilde,a.a»».h. 
JUggh,  11.697,*;  11.  70S, a; 

iriJ87,a. 
Regia  (Rome),  Ii.  779,  a. 
Reglo  Judaaoram,  97,  a. 
ReKiaTraottiberlna(Rome), 

Regium'  U.  1387,  a. 
Regnuro,  443,  a. 
Ae«m,79<a. 
itfflMW<ii,ii.  718,*. 
Rematiari,  760,  b. 
Heml.  SI.,  iOOl,  b. 
Ami£A,ii.717.b. 
/tra<fiM,iU  1038,6. 
Afl^tflc,  750,a. 
iiflK>,U.  709,a. 
JiflMci,6S4,a;  it.686,a. 
lleol,U.7\l,\>. 
Jteomta,  11. 614,  a. 
Ji>'plom,U.e»,b. 
Requ^,  II.  I37«,  b. 
Re^uena,  U.  I98,b;  il.  1396, 

b. 
Rerylntram,  1 10,  b. 
A'jnu,496,ai  IOM,a. 
Respa,  167,  a. 

Belinga,  Cnila,  11.  IS83,  b. 
Retigoniiuu,  or  ReriKunlum, 

7.'>0.a. 
Jtrt6iw.ll.TI0,b. 
•Retlaa.496,a. 
lUUno,C.,\i.>M,\>. 
RelortiUo.  il.  101,  a. 
Ae<i,  i>imi<c,U.  6B3,b. 
Reuben,  Tribe  at,  iL  tSl.a. 
Rbaabeni,  181, a. 
RhacaUol.ll.  89S,b. 
Rhacotll,  98,b. 
Rkada,V,b. 
Rbaeba,  II.  16,  a. 
Rbaeteae,  193,  a. 
Rha(e,&7l,a. 
Rbakaianl,  il.  917,  a. 
Rhambacia,  983,  b. 
Rbamidara,  744,  b. 
Rhamnua,  705,  b. 
Rhaptaaneae,  U.  1076,  a. 
Rlwptam,  $7,b. 
Rhaplut,  11. 703;  b. 
Rhaiiciu,7a6,U 
Ktaauaium,  748,  a. 
Aketei«,il.700,a. 
Rliedooet,  318.  b. 
Rheiilu,  il.  1075,  k 
Khegium,  U.  1394,  b. 
iUcSw,  380,  b. 
JUtiminmack,  il.  193,  a. 
Rkeimabtm,  U.  1082,  a. 
Bheitl,338,a. 
Bhcnda.760.b. 
BheoD,  II.  376,  a. 
Bheu|iha.il.  1076,  b. 
iU(»,IU70l,a. 
BbIbH,li.943,b. 
iUii(ia,ll.  16,1. 


Mtee,(»«,ll.706,b. 
Rhlthymna,  705,  b. 
RhlUtfrmut,  IL  710,  b. 
Rhiura,  la,  a. 
Rliliophagi,  58,  a. 
Rklto-Kattrm,  11. 710,  b. 
Rhliui,  748,a;  U.  Il70,b, 
Mo,  497,  a. 
Rhobogdil,  II.  16,  a. 
KhoboMl,li.943,b. 
Rboila,OairotU.  53,a. 
iUodra,  U.  713,  a. 
iUorfa,  517,  a. 
RbodopcIL  Il77,b. 
Rhodopa,U.  1190,  b. 
Rhogaadanl,  11.  lOM,  b. 
Rboganis,  371,  b. 
Rhognuli,  U.  578,b. 
JUtoika,  11.  711,  a. 
Mim,  1056,  b. 
RMdne,iJu,li.7l\,b. 
RbopluUw,  184,  a. 
Rbouian    Bock,   the,    U. 

1075,  a. 
Rhonui,  It.  I075,a,  b. 
Khatanui,94,b;  691,  a. 
Rhoulcua     Scopulus,      il. 

1078,  b. 
Rhuboo,  IL  917,  a. 
Rbu>lbl(,Ponui.3S9,b. 
Rhjmmiu,  IL  716,  b. 
Rhyncut,  10,  b. 
Xktnnturt,  11  396,  a. 

Rbjrpat,  14,b. 
Rhjrtlum,  706,  b. 
Xiaxtm,  U.  917,  b. 
JMmtmia,  il.  1940,  b. 
Hibartiomia,  S.  Maria  dc, 

ii.  947,  b. 
A0M>,388,bi  IL971,a. 
«aMr-ele«(cr,IL718,a. 
Ai»dle<(rr,641,a. 
KIcelaeum,  515,  a. 
RIekhoniith,  443,  a ;  855,  a; 

ILSeoTC 
RIckmona,  II.  718,  a. 
Kiclna,IL  188,  bi  11. 699,  a. 
Ricuu,  ii.  1327,  a. 
Riduna,  949,  b. 
Rleckater,  439,  a. 
Awi,  iL7l8,b. 
Hiamgebirte,  ii.  1357,  b. 
Riofmi,  11.718,  b. 
A<rM,6,a;  U. 695, a. 
Rie%,  U.  698,  a. 
Rita,   Oulf  la,  7X3,  b;  U. 

1970,  b. 
Rlgae,5«3,a. 
Aiip>l,U.7l7,b. 
Rigomagut,  IL  1388,  a. 
XMo,  II.  IS,b. 
Rima-tt-lMM,  IL  706,  b. 
A»>i<«i',  9l3,b. 
Jt6iia*a«n>,ILI71,  a. 
AAvtmxxf,  11.697,  b. 
A«M<»,IL14,a. 
Rio  CaUo,  l«8,  b. 
Rio  tAwt,  933,  a. 
RlotAyei»b\,\>. 
Riodtb  Kalamela,  476,  a. 
Rio  He  la  PutnU,  ii.  4 14,  a. 
Rio  Oramdc,  li.  433,  b. 
Rio  7br<a,  ll.453,a. 
R*>  VenU,  II.  881,  b. 
Rion,  571,  b. 

RIoni,  or  RUm.  11.  593,  a. 
Ripatrantome,   719,   a:   11. 

6»<,  b. 
Rtamo,  905,  b ;  U.  710,  b; 

11.  1375,  a. 
Rinn^kam,  1033,  a. 
Ritopi,  II.  1330,  b 
Har<',8»9,a. 
Rira,  II.  709,  a. 
RMiTt,  978,  a. 
Ritiin  ifAurai,  443,  a. 
A<r<oit,U.718,a. 
Rixak,  483,  a. 
An<'/i,li.710,  b;  a  711,  a. 
Jim,  ii.  693,  a. 
Roamie,  ii.  718,  b. 
Robtio,  or  RoNo,  497,  a. 
Roiati,  II.  696,  b. 
Robltdo,  934,  a. 
RiAofk,  II.  718,  b. 
Roboraiia,  U.  1303,  a. 


Roboretinn,  984,  a. 
Roca,  C.  da,  U.  916,  b. 
Rocca,  705,  b. 
Aocca  (CBmlella,  839,  a. 
Aoixa  di  Papa,  89,  a. 
Rocca  Giovame,  774,  b. 
Rocea  Mauima,  554,  b. 
Roeea  Moifftna,  343,  b. 
itoMo  frion,  669,  a. 
Ax)teAmwrd,79l,b. 
RackelU,  U.  903,  b. 
Rockaltr,  793,  a. 
Roekaltr,  Biik,  750.  a. 
RoOatio,  or  SodotwUg,  408, 

Aoria,654,bi  U.t5l,a. 

A>«.ll06,b. 

Ai<IMi,934,a. 

RoHaa,  IL  IXS3,  b. 

Rodrtfo,  OMod,  IL  1985,  b, 

Roggu,  497,  a.     -. 

iianu,  603,  a. 

RtXeiek,  II.  696,  a. 

Ritia,  n,  bj   11.55,  ai  U. 

I87,bt  IL860,a. 
Aofe,  U.718,b. 
Ro(m>.  II.  553,  b. 
Rom,  II.  695,  a. 
Roma  and  Veinu,  Temple 

(of  Rome),  a  809,  a. 
Roman   Klogt,   iitatuaa  of 

(Rome),li.  770,  a. 
Roman   People,   Statue  of 

tfae  Oenlua  of  (Rome),  II. 

796,  b. 
Romanca,  C,  II.  953,  a. 
Aomraf,  11.1191,  a. 
Romattaua,  li.  1375,  a. 
Rome,  li.  719,  a. 
Rome  and  Auguttiu,  Tem- 
ple of  ( Atheu),  381,  a. 
Romtcki,  11. 855,  a. 
Am^rft,  786,  b. 
Romula,  744,  b. 
Romulea,  iL  896,  b. 
Romulea,  Sub,  if.  1393,  a. 
RomuU  Aedes  (Rome),  II. 

803,  a. 
Romull,  Ca»  (Rome),  IL 

803,  b. 
AaaaU(a,a46l,b. 
RtmaUtka,  St.,  49,  a. 
Roiwo,  U.  1317,  h. 
Aondo,  298,  a. 

Romlala  rifja,Vt,\>;  !38,a. 
RonOa,  Sierra  de,  li.  130,  b. 
Roombarg,  11.  667,  a. 
Rotalia,  Mornte  Sta,  11.985,  a. 
iia«a<,iL5»,a:  IL7ll,b. 
Koacianum,  461,  a,  b. 
Ai«'<fe,lL8gs,a. 
RouHa,  418,  a. 
Aooa  di  Tetdada,  Itola,  tl. 

911, b. 
Rottano,  45],  a  i  It.  855,  a. 
A»«i>,CaMel,  11.317,  a. 
Roatra  (Rome),  IL  78\a. 
Roitrata,  Coluaiiia(Rome), 

IL785,b. 
Rostrau  VUU,  II.  1801,  a. 
Rotai,  Ad,  11.  1287,  a. 
Rutoinagua,  429,  a. 
Rotonda,  La,  U.  431,  a:  U. 

1295,  a. 
Roumto,  MoDle,  691, a. 
Aoa«,429,a:  480,  b. 
Awerattf,  11.860,  a. 
iti>><^,U.494,b. 
Sov^nia,  H.  74,  a. 
ANMK«Ji,iLII76,b. 
RotueiOm,  U.    869,  a;    II 

1013,  b. 
RowamU,  V.  496,  a. 
Rowamll*,  390,  a ;  11.  495,  a: 

II.  1335,  b. 
Rowbm,  li.  860,b. 
Rottmrgk,  933,  a ;  il.  904,  b. 
Roxolaul,  IL917,a. 
Awaii,IL460,a. 
Ruad,  185,  a. 
Ruadltae,  11. 978,  a. 
Rubi,  167,a;  ii.  I394,a. 
Rubra,  691,  b. 
Rubral,  Ad,  IL  1801,  a. 
Rubricnta,!!.  Il5,b. 
Rubricatui,  68,  a  j   378,  b ; 

U.  454,  b. 
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Rucoonlnm,  7M,b. 
Ruaen,  ii.  1337.  a. 
Ruda,  810,  a. 
Aiktee,  IL253,b. 
Rudfae,  474,  b;  U.  1194,  a. 
Rudlana,5]l,ii. 
Rudland,  li.  1258,  a. 
AtiMa,  11.951,  a. 
An/raor  Ayia,  lll.a. 
Jti|Ai4,  lL85ll,a. 
RuThu,  iL887.a. 
Rnfrlum,  II.  896,b. 
Ragit,  U.lV^b. 
RI%emoaUe,U.tM,b. 
R<tgge,U.7\i,*. 
A«iIr,U.858,b;  il.  1358,  b. 
Awn  Kola,  153,  b. 
Rum  KaUk,  SI6,  b. 
A<m«(,600,b. 
Rwmilt,Cattkitf.  13,*. 
Riimm.Hi$ar,  434,  a. 
RamHi-Kawak,  4«4,  a. 
Runicatae,  IL  1310,  b. 
Amra  Iff  CtUck,  ii.  255,  a. 
Riu,o»ick,  U.  449,  a. 
Rupea  Tatpela  (Rome),  IL 

771,  b. 
Rum,  h.  858,  b. 
KttUdlr,IL397,b. 
Ruudir  Prom.,  IL  297,  b. 
Ruicina,  II.  1330,  a. 
Riuellae,870,a. 
Ruaicada,ll.  454,a. 
Rulicad^U.  4S5,a. 
Ra>ldaTa,744,b. 
Aiuto/,  I1.7l6,b. 
RutUckuk,   11.  669,  b;    li. 

996,  bs  11.973,  a. 
Rtuqueur,  11.  1013,  a. 
Kuiucurrium,  11.  ^,  b. 
RtUckeOer,  II.  1356,  b:   11. 

131 1,  a. 
Rutenl,  1 73,  a. 
RntlgUam>,3H,b. 
RuUckmek,  ii.  669,   b;    il. 

936,  b  i  11.  972,  a. 
Rutuba,  93,b;  IL  55,b;  U. 

187,  b, 
Rutupae,  443,  a. 
Xwcr.SM.b. 
Ru*lgnlo,iL74,a. 
AM«,U.856,a:  IL  1394,  a. 
Raan,  Lockil,  a;  IL  6il9, 


Sa^l-Badiar,  U.  874,  b. 

Sa-MtHagiir,  il.  360,  a. 

Saaba,  ii.  863,  b. 

Saale,  11.  876,  a. 

SaaJe    (in    Franconiat,   IL 

H76,a. 

Sana,  II.  1076,  b. 
Saarbmrg,  II.  657,  b. 
Saarel,  147,  b. 
Sabaei,  181,  b. 
AiiaUajl,  598,  b. 
Sabalet-ei-Sakib,  IL  369,  b. 
Sabm^a,  406,  b. 
Sabaiacus,  Sinus,  II.  53,  a. 
Sabarae,  11. 48,  a. 
Sabarla,U.S43,a. 
Sabaricu<,S.,  U.46,b. 
Sabate,670,b;  U.  1397,  b. 
Sabatinus,   Lacua,  856,  bt 

857,  a. 
Sabatlum,  il.  n7,a. 
^abatum   Flurium,  Ad,  11. 

1395,  a. 
Sabatus,490,a;  IL46l,b. 
Sabbatlia,  31>,  a. 
«i65a(i>,3,b;ll.864,b. 
&iU<a,IL384,a. 
SiitM,  383,b. 
Sabima,  Monte  Leone  deOa, 

iL1235  a. 
Sabiole,  it.  880,  a. 
Sabls,59l,a. 

Sablet  <eOloiute,  IL  947,  b. 
iiabrata,ll.  I08l,a. 
Satetefoi,  ii.  864,  a. 
Sacaia,  983,  a. 
SacanI,  ii.  917,  b. 
Sacastene,  366,  a. 
&iao,  1059,  b ;  U.  1926,  a. 
Saeer   Flu«ius,  691,  a;  U 

911,  a. 
SacM»,lL94C,b. 
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Sadat,  11.  MS,  h. 
8*cn  Via  (  Rome),  U>  m,  a. 
Sacraol,  5,  a. 
Sacraru,  U.  1300,  b. 
Sacred  GaM  ( AlhnM),  16341. 
Sacred  Proinoniorj,  OBI,  a. 
Sadjl,  a  901,  a. 
Sado,  a  220,  a. 
Saelinl,  M9,  b  ;  9M,  b. 
Saepinuin,  U.  896,  b. 
Saepone.  bHa,  a. 
8ae|inu,  ii.  911,  a. 
Saeubicula,  696,  b. 
Saeubb,  655,  b ;  it  IMI,  a. 
Saetiaiil,  U.  !M3,  b. 
S^ie,  m  b. 
Sagaraucac,  U.  943,  b. 
Sagarra,  179,  a  j  II.  I,  Ix 
SagoTTt,  ii.  IU34,  b. 
Saxartll.  U.  ftn,  a. 
Sa«lda.U.4g,a. 
Satra,  ii.  448,  a. 
Sogrtu,  5)3,  b. 
SuEwa,  175,  b  i  Mlib;  995, 

a. 
Sola,  U.  994.  b. 
Salani,  ii.  1135,  b. 
Said,  37,  a. 

Saigon,  or  Saung,  U-  964,  a. 
SaSlant,  754,  a. 
St.  DavUft  Head,  II.  469,  b. 
SI.  Bdmwdff  Bury,  ii.  1310, 

a. 
SI.  Eliemu,  Vol,  806,  b. 
SI.  Florntim,  799,  a. 
».  Grarff,  985,  b|  5aS,  bi 

U.  WD,  aiii.  W5,  a. 
SI.  George,  Cape,  110,  a  |  ii. 

964.  I>. 
SI.  George,  HaqTiAtbtat), 

255,  a. 
Si.  George,  Uonatlery  at, 

U.  995,  a. 
SI.  George,  tUeer  cf,  941,  a. 
SI.  Jamee,  Care,  a.  994,  b ; 

ii.  1002,  b. 
SI.JeaatTAcre,  11,  a. 
St.  Jeaa,  Pled-de-Port,  515, 

a:ii.42,b. 
St.  John,  Ii.  167,  b. 
St.  Jolm,  C  II.  46,  b. 
St.  John,  Biter,  6IS,b|  U. 

1094,  b, 
Sl.Jokn'e  Forelaad,  Ii.  65,  a. 
SI.  Marttt  uxu  le  Bouluu, 

585,  b. 
St.  Mart,  Cape,  II.  954,  b. 
St.  MickaeTl,  UomU,  Ii.l9,b. 
St.    Paml   trait    Chiltanuc, 

MO,  b. 
St.  Pierre  tBbmuie,  823,  a. 
81.  Bemi,^«a,t. 
Saint- yaUer,  U.  189,  b. 
AiM«,4»7,biU.801,a|U. 

90S,b. 
SU  Rei»etAUie,9i,ii. 
Satntonge,  IL  901,  b. 
Sail,  39,  b. 
&iu,il  1144,  a. 
SaiCe  Nome,  39,  h. 
Saiarna,  or  Sakarl,  II.  909,  b. 
SakattlUm,  366,  a. 
Xaki  Adaui,  or  Saktadati, 

609,  a. 
SoUm,  11.  I334,a. 
Sala,229,b',li.2e7,b. 
SalacenI,  ii.  48,  a. 
Salacta,  934,  a  ;  Ii.  990,  a. 
Satado,  ii.  662.  b ;  ii.  886,  a. 
Salamanca,  II.    219,  b;   II 

881,  b;  Ii.  1285,  b. 
Salamande,  9M,  a ;  U.  876,  b. 
SaiaBdrella,S,b. 
Salaniana,  934,  a. 
Salapia,  167,  a. 
Salapina  Faliu,  167,  t. 
Saiaria,   Poru  (Rome),  IL 

7S9,  a. 
Salani,  lOe,  a. 
iialaoii,  il.  298,  b. 
SaOan,  452,  a. 
SiMurg,  237,  a. 
Saldae,  68,  a ;  li.  454,  a. 
Saldae,  Pi.,  il.  397,  b. 
SaldaUt,  il.  318.  b. 
Saldapa,  U.  1335,  b. 
Salebro,  11.1286,  a. 


INDEX. 


Sotemt,  KW,  b. 
Saleiitial,U.lll7,b. 
Satfon,  488,  b ;  lU  170,  a. 
5<i/mKi,  ll.883.b. 
Salerno,  GMf/  qf,  ii.  514,  b. 
SaUt,  a  884,  b. 
SalKir,A.  1135,  a. 


Salgir, 
Sa&a, 


SaUiadtckar,  II.  402,  b. 
Sail,  ii.  916,  b. 
Sailentea,  9iM,  t< 
Saltna,  61,  b. 
Salinae,  167,  a;744,b. 
Saline,  167,  a. 
Saline,  Le,  1018,  b. 
SaUaelto,  IL  667,  b. 
Salinei,  628,  b. 
SallDUe,  U.  299,  a. 
Saliorum,  Curia  (Rone),  li. 

Salu',)i.«a,». 
Saiiiuca,  347,  a. 
SaUee.VS.b;  11.876,  a. 
Sallentia,  474.  b. 
Satlonaz,ii.  1020,  b. 
SalluDtum,  748,  a. 
Sailusttanae,  Thermae 

(Rome),  11.831,  a. 
Saliuiiiam,  Uorti  (Borne), 

11. 811,  a. 
Salliutll,  Circus  (Rome),  li. 

831,  a:  li.  844.  b. 
SalmanUca,  ii.  1385,  b. 
SalmaoUce,  IL  '.119,  b. 
Salme,  U.  B83,  b. 
Salmoiie,S3l,  a. 
SalmTdeuiu,  U.  699,  a  t  IL 

1190,*. 
Salmdy,  air  Sandge,  li.  883,  b. 
Salnelc,>i.  1171,  b. 
Solo,  4U2.  b  ;  11.  320,  a. 
lialodurum,  11.  582,  b. 
Saloimm,  C,  U.  897,  a. 
&ifoi>,C.,  11.961,  a. 
ilalaiia,748,»;  U.3K,a. 
Salona,  137, a:  ii.  1232,  b. 
Salonice.a.m\,h. 
SalonlcH,   or  SaionHI,  or 

SofowMn,  11.1171,  a. 
Saloniici,  IL  236,  b. 
Salpeu,  563,  L 
«atei,U.87»,a. 
Salpi,  Lago  <K  167, «. 
SaUa,m  Sal(et,  li.  886,  a. 
Salto,  Fiume,  1068,  bi  U. 

985,  b. 
Saltum  Flumeo,  877,  a. 
Salt  Sea,  the,  II.  5X9,  a. 
Sallerat,  11.  514.  b. 
Saltid,  589.  a. 
Sallo,  6,  a. 

$a<»a(ferr<i.314,b;  ii.930,a. 
Salve»,  a.  46,  b. 
Salam,iL  886,  a. 
Salui,  SaceUum  of  (Rome), 

lLWq,a. 
Salua,  Temple  of  (Rome), 

11.830,  a. 
Salutarli,  Collii  (Rome),  ii. 

&i/iaw>,9ll,b. 

SaiAurg,  ii.  103,  a  i  U.  171, 

b;  11.447,  a. 
Saniaica,  ii.  1190,  b. 
Samallui,  726,  a. 
Samana  Kula,  11. 1093,  a. 
Samandraki,  U.  901,  a. 
Samara,  709,  a ;  ii.  Hi,  b. 
Samarcand,  ii.  266,  b. 
Sainargah,  362.  b. 
Samaria,  il.  533,  a. 
Sainarlaiia,  1106,  a. 
Camilla,  414,  a. 
Sambea.  369,  b. 
Sambre,  ii.  870,  a. 
Same,  588,  a. 
Samkar,  iL  947,  a. 
Samicum,  831,  a. 
SomidoA,  369,  b. 
Samlgae,  643,  a. 
SofflixK,  iL90l.a. 
Samnlue,  ii.  943,  b. 
SoiHO,  IL  889,  a  i  U.897,b. 
Samos  939,  b. 
Samoiata,  877,  a. 
SomoUni;^  11.901,  a. 
Simwtw,  S9;b. 


S/tmtoOH,  II.  669,  a. 
Sanuun,  406.  a. 
Samulis,ii.  1076,  b. 
Joihii.  g70,a;  lLI089,bL 
Sam  Germamo,  557,  a. 
Sam  Selomi,  II.  947,  a. 
&nM,li.  1087,  a. 
Saoaraei,  11.917,  b. 
&Meaa,iL284,b. 
SamdatU,  iL  573,  b. 
.«aiM(MMrf,  11.1134,  a. 
SamdamenoUko,  11. 931,  b. 
Sandarm,  U.  188,  b. 
Sanda>a,  744,  b. 
Sanderli,U.eai,». 
SanderU,  or  SandarUo,1Ht>. 
Sandocandae,  ii.  1093,  b. 
Sandoway,  ii.  872,  a. 
Sandnibatii,  ii.  48,  a. 
Sandrat,  934,  a. 
Sandrizeta,  il.  543,  a. 
Sandrovecx,  536,  b. 
SamdukU,  875,  a  ;  11. 1000,  b. 
SandMI  Ckai,  il  498,  b. 
Sane,  II,  1335,  b. 
Sanga,  li.  964,  b. 
5aMro,613,bi  il.873,b. 
Sanlarium  ( Rome),  iL  8l9,a. 
Saniiera,  374,  b. 
Sanliium,  U.  1360,  b. 
Samnio,  915,  b. 
Same  Andrea,  632,  b. 
Santo  010,693, a;  798,  b. 
Saitta  Crvx  de  la  Zarxa, 

835,  a 
Samla  FeUee,  C,  a. 
Sania  Maria,  11.  lS3,a. 
Santa  Maria  della  Lixta, 

95,  a. 
Santamder,  509,  b. 
Sontoraii,  IL  930,a;  U.996,b. 
SmKoMT,  589,  a. 
Sanlemo.  il,  1160,  a. 
Santiago  de  rHUIa,  934,  a. 
Santiago       o*  Compauella, 

&m<^U.974,a. 
Sautonet,  173,  a. 
S<M^am<>,U.  103,  a;  U.  U07. 

b. 
Sm/m^ll,  Il57,b. 
Samloi,  Lot,  ii.  1285.  b. 
Soma,  11.  210, a;  ii.  1021. b. 
Sa6ne,  187,  b ;  ii.  950,  b. 
Sapael,  11.1190,  a. 
SapalciLll.  1190,  b. 
S^>a»7(fw*,U.440,a. 
SopiMcaTli.  143,  h, 
Saplt,  U.  1317,  b. 
-   uMra,1019,a|li.S10,a; 

1. 1295,  b. 
Sapor,  ii.  577.  !>. 
Sapothraeiii,li.9l7,b. 
SapTi,a.t\0,t;  H.9N,b. 
&ir,9S3,b:  il.  930,a. 
Sara,  li.  1336,  b. 
Sarabat,  ii.  508,  b. 
SaraeaHn,  li.  973.  b. 
Saracenl,  18l,a;363,b. 
Saragotta,  468,  a. 
SormUA^  161,  b. 
Sarakino,  11. 13,  a. 
Saralaplt,  11.912,  a. 
Saram,  if.  173,  a. 
Saranda,  111,  a. 
Sarandoforo,  323,  a. 
Sarandl,  il.  1010,  b. 
Sarnuga,  983,  a. 
Saranga,  IL  905,  b. 
Sarapana,  643,  a. 
Saraplonit,  li.  415,  b. 
Haratvali  or  Sartooli,    il. 

1030,  b. 
Saratov,  ii.  917,  b. 
Saravati,  973.  b. 
Saravene,  507,  b. 
Sardara,  Barnidi,  IL  911,  a. 
Sardica,il.  Il80,a;  if.  1190, 

Sitrdinitt,  IL  907,  a. 
Sardo,  Vattel,  II.  1199,  b. 
Sardonlx.  M.,  ii.  46,  b. 
Sarepta,  il.  606,  b. 
Sargant,  il.  920,  b. 
Sargantha,  197,  bi 
Sargadl,  11. 916,  b. 
Sargarauiene,  507,  b ;  506,  a. 


S>ri>,ni.a. 
8ariga9i,A%t,m. 
Sar&UaH.  U.  568,  b. 
Sor^Mtf,  11.  916,  b. 
Sarjat,  11.565.  a. 
Sarmadlum.  474,  b. 
Sarmatians,     HTpeitoraaa, 

11. 917.  b. 
Sarmatiani,  Hojral,  U.  917.  b. 
Sarmaticum,  Mare,  11.460,  b. 
Sarmiaegethnaa,  741,  b;  744. 

b. 
Sameiua,  1106.  a. 
Saroia,  949,  b. 
Soma,  495.  a:  U.  910.  b. 
Samiu.495,a. 
SoTOf,  ii.  318,  b. 
Sarpedanlam,  II.  1118,  a. 
Sarre,  li.  906.  a. 
San,  933.  Ix 
Sardna,  U.  1117,  b. 
&lra««a,il.9)l,a. 
Sart,  U.  907,  a. 
Sarug,  383,a. 
Sarmn,  Old,)X.  1033, a. 
Sana,  34,  a  ;  619,  a. 
Sasamo,  li.  948,  a. 
SoafHO,  Sattoea,  or  Smtaa, 

iL923,a. 
Saaloa,  474,  b. 
Saaones,  U.  »I3.  b. 
Saanila,  ii.  IWO,  b. 
Satioii,  756,  a, 
Salomon.  iL  1043,  b. 
Satras.U.  1190,  a. 
Saturn,  Temple  of  (Rome), 

U.  781, bt  a.  7*3,  a. 
Satumla,  870,  a ;  ii.  1397.  b. 
Saturmta,U.9»i,ii  IL  1397. 

Satyn,  Cape  ofthe,  IL  1001, 

b. 
Sov-Sll,  886,  a. 
Saiarl,  U.  916.  b. 
Saaiiuu,  11.974,  a. 
!iiaK,747,bj  il.935,b. 
Sareme,  H.  10>3,  a. 
Sarle,  ii.  474,  a. 
5aenu*,li.»34.b. 
Socio,  IL  904,  a. 
Siw(rCT>,U.996,a. 
Saro,  495.  a. 

.VoKW,  495,a;  li.9M,l>. 
Sanrra,  Pumla  deUa,il.9ll, 

Sasey,  752,b;  n.904,a. 
Samraiktram,  ii.  47,  a;  0. 

53.aiiir^9.I^U.I0e9vb. 
Saoroaiatae,  571,  b. 
Saii<p«(ra,tl.46.b. 
SaTui,U.  541,b. 
Sarmlo.aa.a;  ll.46I.bi  B. 

964,  b;  U.  I  111,  a. 
Samxe,  U.  1019,  a. 
Sazmrnrndkam,  U.  1015,  b. 
Saxont,  U.  936,  a. 
Saxum  Sacrum  (Rome),  H. 

811,  a. 
8bamka,a.tta,h. 
S»0a  or  SMa«k  li.  1041,  b. 
Seata,  C  588,  b. 
Seala  G»ada»a,7M,m. 
Scala  Soto,  U.  411,  a;  0. 

681,  b. 
ScalabiL  U.  119,  b. 
Scalta,  U.  149,  b. 
Scamander,  ii.  986.  a. 
Scambonidae  (Atfaeni),  KH^ 

a- 
Scarobonldae,  136,  a. 
Scamnum,  474,  b. 
Scampa.  830,  a  ;  il.  1198.  k 
Scampae,ii.l6.b. 
Scampto,  988,a. 
SeaiiMiaai,  9i,  a. 
Scandarlum,  694,  b. 
Scamderoom,  ii.  69,  b. 
Scaafa,IL928,a. 
ScaptaHTle.a  U3S.b. 
Searbantia,  11. 541,  a. 
Scardona,  ii.  18,  a. 
Seankma,  il.  938,  b. 
Scarphae,  ii.  an,  b. 
Scauri.  Clina  (RomeX  it. 

817,  b. 
Scaonie,  Hooh  of  (R«Bel| 

iL804,b. 
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Seelerata,  FBrt*  (Rmc),  ri. 
Sceleratiu,  Campos  ( Borne), 

a  «3i,*. 

Sceleratuf,  ^^cuf  (Rome), 

il.  824,  a 
ScenltHe.  i8I,a. 
Schar-Dagk.  ii.  938,  b. 
Scltaraponi,  6U.  a;  iL  9W, 

SdutrnOx,  It.  9M,  b. 
ScMiia,  II.  8M,  b. 
&it<T*CT--Jii,  II.  318,  b. 
&M»,  117,  ai904.b. 
ScluUc,  11.  926,  b|  U.  1082, 

b. 
Schmnitia,  II.  900.  a. 
ScheiOcenschanXt  458,  a. 
S.  hera,  Ii.  StlS,  b. 
ScherIa,  £70,  a. 

1133.  a. 
ScAieagia^  Zja,  II.  1301,  a. 
ScMUland,  Ml,  a. 
Sckirvan.  89,  b. 
&i<to.  Capo  <U.  II.  404,  a. 
Schtttwig,  11.  »64,  a. 
£dk(KU,l»4,  b. 
Schoenni,  4I3,b;  683,  a|  IL 

1177,  b. 
Schola  Quaectorum  «t  Cap- 
ulatorum  (Bome),  II.  828, 
a. 
Schola  Xanttaa  (Rome),  11. 

788,  b. 
Scluniat,  U.  928,  a. 
Sckurcm,  U.  888,  b. 
Sckw<a)g(m,  665,  b. 
SekwarOMtM,  IUS6,  b. 
ScAmnK,  U.  1042,  b. 
Sckwtimatrabat,  11. 192,  a. 
ScJocca.  11. 1161,  b. 
SeicIL  &H,  a. 
ScicU,  Fuime  dt,  U.  98»,  b. 
Scidruf,  11.  210, «. 
Sciaa,  193,  a. 
SciWt,  11. 936,  a. 
Scilltu.  821,  b. 
SciUji  Ilia,  S60,  b;  U.  1001, 

b. 
Scindt,  U.  10,  a. 
Scindi,  Lower,  U.  47,  b* 
Scto  609,  a. 
Scioeua,  IS,  a. 
Sclpioi,     Tomb     of     the 
(Rome),  U.  621,  a. 

Sclradium,  11.  878,  a. 
iiciniana,  il.  36,  b. 
Sclrtoniua,  192,  b. 

Seirum,  396,  a ;  828,  a. 

SclMum,  IL  I,  a. 

Sclettlnaa,  424,  a. 

Scodra,  748.  a ;  U.  M,  a. 

Scoediwi,  II.  668,  b. 

Savllo,  49S,  b. 

ScoTii,  17,  a. 

Same,  Ii.  928,  a. 

Scopeliu,  1029,  a. 

Scopuli  Trodarei.  II.  277,  b. 

Scordltd,  U.  367,  bi  U.S42, 
a. 

Score,  II,  149.  a. 

Scorobat,  II.  M7.  a. 

Scotii  U.  16,  b. 

Scoiuu,ii.  1190,  a. 

iicntuua,  ii.  1170,  a. 

Scr<tfa,  VH,b. 

Scmrgola,  Ii.  282,  a. 

S»Un',6l4,a;  H.36,a{U. 
lOJ.a;  II.  932,  b. 

Scvillws,  579,  a. 

Scylu.  a  6J8.  b. 

Sc;llulum,  447,  b. 

Scjilaeum,  451,  a. 

Sqrileticiu  SInot,  11. 935,  a. 

Sc;mmltaa,li.  917,  b. 

Scynu,  IL  309,  b. 

ScTthae,  U.  367,  b. 

8c7Uilca,U.943,  b. 

8<7thopoUi,  U.  I07<k  b. 

<«i(,U.64l,a. 

&afoi»,  II.  378,  a. 

Seta'  Bima,  U.  336,  a. 

ftiaitW  11.454,  a. 

Stialut-Barioa,  11. 1012,  b, 

8ebarte,  469,  b. 

SebuUa,  647,  a. 


Seintttim,  St.,  IL  372,  b. 
Seiatlopol,  714,  b;   11.    8IS, 

b;  IL  1110,  b. 
Sebastopolis,  643, at  647,  a i 

778,  a. 
Sebba  Eui,  11.  1127,  a. 
Sebato,  111,  a. 
Sebbek,  ii.  im,  a. 
Sebdta-et-SvJtara,  681,  a. 
Seben,  Ii.  1041.  b. 
ScbennTiic  arm  of  Uw  Nil*, 

11.  433,  a. 
SebeoDjrtlc  Nome,  89,  b. 
Sebethui,  495,  a. 
Sebinut,  Laciu,  497,  b. 
Stbta,  8,  b. 
Secchia,  il.  947,  a. 
SecMe.ti.  loll,  a. 
Seclimnn,  Ii.  903,  a. 
.Sna.  854,  b. 
S«leh-Aran,  11. 331,  a. 
Sfc.U.  1132,  b. 
SeewtUcken,  il.  107,  a. 
Seferi.il  269,  a. 
Sffid-Bud,  117,  •!  489,  a. 
S^garra,  U.  31.  b. 
Scgasamonclum,  347,  a. 
Segedunum,  il.  1256,  b. 
Segeita,IL  188,  a;  U.986,b, 
SegesUm,  or  SeiHan,  IL  870, 

SegMte,  622,  b. 
Sehdar,  873,  a. 
Srgida,  197,  b. 
Seglda  Reatituu  Julia,S83,a. 
Srgifeck,  844,  b. 
Scgikler,  a  946,  a. 
St'gi.amunculum,  347»  a. 
Segni,  II.  998,  a. 
SeKoduoum.  617,  a. 
Segoada,  197,  b;S8l,b. 
Segorie,  IL  990,  b. 
Scgoria,  197,  b, 
S«rc,  993,a. 
Avsra,  368,  a;  H.  1083,  a. 
Seluslo,  107,bi  II.  1288,*. 
SeiegtK,  II.  960,  b. 
SeibouK,  IL  716,  a. 
Srieltn,  169,  b. 
SrU^t-Gkemi,  11.  678,  a. 
SeUU  Skelter,  U.  65,  b. 
Se\fTaua,&.i»,\i. 
Seietlon,  or  Seitlam,  366,  a ; 

787,  b. 
Seikan,  Ii.  922,  a. 
SeHo,  U.  961,  a. 
8ettlmt,U.a»»,b. 
SeUU,  ii.  883,  a. 
Srin,  11.  963,  a. 
Sniv,  a0S,b:  U.96S,b, 
SejoiU,  ii.  951,  a. 
Seioi,  S.  ii.  1259,  b. 
Seir,  II.  583,  a. 
Selrae,  193,  a. 
SeiKola,  IL  210,  a. 
Seitul,  654,  b. 
Sela,  II.  KB,  b. 
SelamM,  U.  49,  b. 
Selamt.U.  1171,  b. 
Selai,  Ii.  342,  b. 
Selbit.  II.  972,  a. 
Sek,  483,  a  i  U.  1000,  a,  b  ; 

U.  1275,  a. 
Mr/Udk,U.984,a. 
Selrmnua,  13,  b. 
Selenga,  Ml,  a. 
Srfauf,  U.959,a. 
Seleucala,  560,  b;  a  1075, 

a. 
Seleuceia    ad     Belum,    U. 

1076.  a. 
Seleucit,  Ii.  1076,  a. 
Seleuciu,  Mom,  4Si,  b. 
Sclgorae,  642,  a ;  790,  a. 
Selmo-Kaslelt,  II.  1 146.  a. 
Selinul,  13,  b  ;  U.  985,  b. 
SelMrk,  7.V),  a. 
SeUa,  11.  883,  a. 
&'/<<Kia,ILI160,b. 
Seletae,  II.  1190,  a. 
Sellellca,li.ll90,b. 
Selllum,  Ii.  220,  a. 
Selmen,  U.  876,  b. 
SelOmt,Saa,a.Hb,b, 
5<rA».82l,b;  H.  154,  b. 
SeloTla,  748,  a. 
Sflmu,  U.  1132,  b. 


Solyrobria,  U.  1190,  a. 
Semacbldae,  330,  b. 
Semanttaini,  MM.  il,  46,  b. 
Sembritae,  59,  b. 
Semellitanl,  U.  987,  a. 
Sememlria,  U.  1310,  a. 
SemctUumd,  11.  946,  b. 
Semiramidis^Mt.,  530,  b. 
Semiriu,  4fi<^  I). 
Semlin,A.  1 1 15.  a. 
Semo  Sanciu,  SaceUum  of 

(Rome),  H.  840,  b. 
Semo  Sancai,  S^crarlum  of 

(Rome),  U.  830,  a. 
SemproDia,  11.  787,  b. 
Sempronii,  Forum,  Ii.  1301, 

a;  il.  1317,  b. 
Sempsal.  11.  901,  a. 
Semunc^,  U.  1295.  b. 
Sena,  R70.  a. 
Sena  GaUlca,  0.  imi,  bi  U. 

1317,  b. 
Senacula  (Rome),  IL  810,  b : 

IL  833,  a. 
Seoacutum      (Rome),     II. 

780,  a. 
«mn,U.903,a!  U.  1160,b. 
Setiga,  IL  963,  a. 
Sra7i^U.  1006,8. 
Senia,  11.  3,  b. 
Senkera.  363,  a. 
SntJi(,341,a;  U.  IOOI,b. 
Senmut.  U.  908,  b. 
Setm,  465,  b. 

Semutar.sr.tt  a429,b. 
Sent,  73,  b. 
Seit^a,  IL  1006,  a. 
Seotlce,  il.  1285,  b. 
Sra«w>.n.964,a. 
Senlimun,  ii.  1317,  b. 
Sentliea,  II.  278,  a. 
Senum,  474,  b. 
Senus,  IL  16,  a. 
SemfKO,  Ijite  qf,  413,  b. 
SrpelacI,  807,  a. 
Srplio,  il.  896,  b. 
Sejmmaiia.  tt.  74,  a. 
Septem  Aquae,  6,  b. 
Septem  Fratrai,  8,  a. 
Septempeda,  11.  629,  a;  tL 

1301,  b. 
SepUralana,  Porta  (Rome), 

II.  842,  b. 
Septlmiua   Sererui,  Mauio- 

leum  of  (  BtmeJ,  11. 821,  b. 
^.Itonium     (Rome^   11, 


Sepyra,  116,  a. 
Sera,  II.  968,  b. 
Serakhs,  II.  1014,  b. 
Serapelon,  424,  a. 
SerapU,  Temple  of  (Rome), 

Ii   830,  b  i  ii.  838,  a. 
Serbai,  IL  1003,  b. 
Serbera,  693.  b 
Serauta,  S.Pere  ie,  IL  116, 

S«rdU'a,344,b;  857,  a. 
Serdlca,  745,  a ;  Ii.  137,  a. 
Serel.  1065,  a. 
Serei*.  H.  491,  a. 
Seretluro,  748,  a. 
Serguntia,  197,  b. 
Seria,  .-iSS,  a. 
Serlp)>o,  583,  a. 
Serki  Serai,  ».  66,  b. 
Sermmie,  Ii.  1014,  a;  11. 1287, 

b. 
Sermo,  663,  a. 
Sertmmela,  tt.  1046,  a. 
Semlimt,  Vicui,  Ii.  1287,  b. 
SerpaW$  JtlamI,  30,  b. 
Serpko,  U.  968,  b. 
SerrapllU,  11.  542.  a. 
SerravaUe,  U.  174,  a ;  ii. 

I '£6,  b. 
Serra,iL  1013,  b. 
Serretei,  li.542,a. 
Serrheum,  11. 1178,  a. 
Stfrt,  219,  a. 
Scrl,  ii.  1208.  a. 
Seru;  C  510.  b. 
Serri,  U.  917,  b. 
&r*Ai,IL5S3,a. 
Saaamut,  IL  547,  a. 
Setia,  497.  a ;  U.  96>,  b. 
5eua,U.  IMl,*. 
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Seaota,  U.  1044,  b. 

Sesilnl,  190,  h 

ScHirn),  U.  969,  b;  U.  1317,  b. 

Settinum,  Ii.  1317,  b. 

Senium,  4.'>l,  a. 

Setlrl.  Ii.  188,  a  |  IL  950,  a. 

Seatut,  IL  1 1 90.  a. 

SetelcU,  Ii.  I,  b. 

Seierrae   or    Secerrae,   It. 

115,  b. 
.Settaratie  Nome,  39,  h, 
Selif,  II.  1015,  b. 
Sctortlalscia,  197,  b. 
Sttx,  Ii.  883,  a. 
Sevanga,  Lake,  II.  113,  b. 
Srmutgka,  Lake  of,  217,  a. 
Sepaiiopol.  714,  b;  U.  515,  b: 

iL  1110,  b. 
Sradrr,  II  903,  b. 
Sexra,  Saitia,  U  687,  b ;  It. 

1296,  a. 
Sereri,   Arcui  (Rome),  Ii, 

796.  a. 
Severlaoa,  Aqua  (Rome),  IL 

891,  a. 
Severlanae,  Thermae 

(Rome)   iL  847,  b. 
Seveiin,  913.  b. 
Severima,  Sta,  11.  974.  a. 
Seterhte,  Sta,  451,  a. 
Severitu,  8.  II.  639,  a|  It. 

1301,  b. 
Severiito,  Stm,  it.  966,  a. 
Severn,  Ike,  H.  870,  b. 
St-vero,  8.,  167,  a. 
^verui,  Morn,  196,  a. 
SetOa,  368,  a  ;  1074,  a. 
Sm,  ii.  1132,  b. 
SevtOa  la  Vieja,  iL  97,  a. 
Seumara.  187,  a. 
Sno,  C^<(rt,iLII35,b. 
Sevri,  HUtar,  IL  581,  b. 
Sextum.  Ad,  11.  I297,a. 
Seurrt,  933,  a, 
Srwait,  II.  47,  b. 
Seuel,  iL  1046,  a. 
Seweslan.  184,  a ;  U.  888,  b. 
Sevano,  lOOU,  a. 
Setxe,  11.  971,  a. 
Vattia,  Ii.  1045,  b;  IL  1137,  b. 
Skaiai^a,  IL  1048,  a. 
Skakpur,  366,  b ;  IL  577,  b. 
Skamellk,  U.e»i,b. 
SkangaUae,  58,  a. 
Skannon,  II.  16,  a. 
Skanmm,  Ike,  11.  964,  a. 
Skat^-Arab,  11.  332,  b ;  875, 

b;  U.  1209,  a. 
Shechem,  991,  b ;  IL  411,  b. 
MnftuM,  Ii.  904,  a. 
SkeUdan,  606,  b. 
Skelif,  317,  b. 
SkeUi/,  133,  b. :  609,  a. 
Sk^pf,  Ii.  1815,  b. 
Skerban,  117,  b. 
«l«'tar>Kr,£.,U.  tSll.b. 
Skerboro,  il.  US,  t. 
SkerifHalet.  Ii.  1930,  b. 
Skellaad  hiaruti,  49,  a;  II. 

487,  a. 
Skrweikek.ilA,^ 
Sklchron.  ii.  .V«,  b. 
Skikot.W.m,  a. 
nkOam,  248.  b. 
SkUq/tokt-SuMmam,  IL  1332, 

Sbiiiar,  360,  b. 

SkHnuke,  Ii.  Illi,b. 

SUnr,  570,  a. 

Skiiffn,  IL  904,  a. 

S/kc^Jk.lL952,  b. 

Sknptkire,  687,  a. 

Shunem,  11.  530,  b. 

SMtr,  921, n;  68li,  b;  11.886,  a. 

Sktttler.  il.  1190,  a. 

Skutta,  397,  b. 

SI  Klang,  698,  a. 

Si  Ktang,  Ike,  It.  1002,  b. 

Siag*l,a.  1338,  a. 

Slam,  Gwir  <f>  IL  46,  b  s  U. 

163,  a. 
«Anmifa,4l4,a;  1003,  b. 
Siapul  or  Siapmck,  U.  974,  a. 
Slba^U.47,  b. 
Siberena,  451,  a. 
saaia,  MonU  delta,  \L  1133, 

b. 
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sojuum,  in,  «. 

Sitirls,  Sutua  of  Ibe  ttarw 
( Booe).  ii.  7tl«,  >.:  a  796,  b. 
Sicca  VoKTec  370,  b. 
Sicca,  U.  4U.  *. 
aicbM^  U.  411,  b. 
«MMMo,U.sa,  a. 
MdUna.  1073,  k. 
gleOi,  tt.  «7»,  a. 
•IcorW,  Ml,  a. 
auwUam»,4lO,*. 
Iilcum.74«,a. 

BMdta,  Vaic  or,  U.  t2>,  a. 
Hide.  U.  «»6,  a. 
BUcaiu,  U.  6M,  b. 
M<(ra,  C.  <„  U.  S07.  a. 
SUkm-t^flMo.  U.  no,  b. 
AMMv-aeMo.tM,  bu 
SU/  UakdotJ,  tl.  iaZ7,  b. 
Kldodooe,  Ml,  a. 
Sdlaaia,  0. 1076,  b. 
Bidra,  Gmlt  ^,  67,  b)   a 

IO«l,a. 
SIdri,  IM,  a. 

SletTS.  974,  b. 

Mnu,U.«6>,a. 

Stemta,»m,h. 

Sierra  Casorlo,  M7,  b. 

Sierra  JIfffViM,  367,  b. 

««rra>rcm^,367,b. 

4lnin«,tt.»l«,b. 

AIn«r<»a<,U.«6>,b. 

tNgarra.  U.  31.  b. 

MrMa.il.  Il»,b. 

Siai),  1041,  a;  U.  1301, a. 

Sw>i,ii.87l,h. 

S&uemia,  Ul.  b;  11. 874,  a. 

SAtm.  til9,  a ;  U.  m,  a. 

S/««rr,  II.  914,  b. 

SMiu.  U.  988,  a. 

sua,  l«6,  a  i  il.  999,  b  I  U. 

1000,  a. 
Silaoa, U.  IITO, a. 
SllanM.483,a;  U.3a9.b. 
Stkknler,  310,  a;  387,  b; 

44%  a;  4Si.a. 
Stleniaa,  U.  878,  a. 
SiletUi,  U.  1000,  b. 
•lib,  U.  It76,  a. 
mu,  11.  lOOI.a. 
SlUvri.  II.  ««l,  a. 
WUa  Hardaaa.  4,  b. 
Smeetn,  S.,  897,  b. 
SUTiun.  167.  b:  U.  laS,  a. 
«*M,U.  1001,  a. 
SlWum,  11.  74,  a. 
Mmmcw,  U.  96S,  b. 
Simaa,  4M,  a 
«'M«t/.SK,li.  a38,a, 
IUmUrt*,U.m,b. 
Siiiibri,  091,  b. 
SIOMoa,  Tribe  oT,  II.  MS,  b. 
Mwo,  6l,ai  U.  985,aill. 

lOM,  b. 
SImlttu,  U.  4H,  a. 
BImitia,  IL  138,  b. 
MmmH,  4M,  b. 
Simob,  if.  986,  a. 
8iin)rlla,tl0.a;U.46,b:U. 

47,  a. 
Slmim,  11. 606,  a. 
Aiua»,il.486,a. 
Sinab,  11.  1009,  a. 
Slnaa.  Bay  of  the,  U.  1002,  b. 
Sln^a-aoda,  889,  a. 
S««m«(y,  4U,  a. 
Stnaita,  II.  307.  a. 
AM,  U.  1016,  a. 
AM  or  MimH*,  U.  63,  a. 
A<M«,U.  1334.a. 
SIndiu,  It.  384,  a. 
StmeiotSlg»et,\i.Wi,\,. 
SAM>,U.»l,b. 
MMii,374,b. 
SinnaiDM,  643,  a. 
SAl«an,ll.g66,b. 
Sintar,  II.  1006,  b}  11.1607,  a. 
SillKara.36a,b. 
Singarai.  M.,  IL  333,  b. 
Sio|itle  Ouir,  597,  b. 
Sjngltlcus,  Slniu,  ii.  1006,  b. 
Slazulb,  368,  a ;  u.  ijjs  b. 
«ftj/«r,  360,  b;   811,  b;  U. 
„  333,  b;  11.  38},  a. 
SltubaUl,  Uueea,  U.  I»»,  a. 
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Stt^agUa,  B.  9tt,  b;  II. 

1301,  b. 
8iiiu,748,  a. 

Smrw,  U.  309,  b :  H.  lOlS,  b. 
Sioooia,  IL  666,  a. 
a<iiape.406,ai  M.M7,b. 
8liiodua^74«,a. 
WHi*,406,a. 
Siniumi,  IL  1390,  a. 
SIdui  Ajajcos,  494,  b. 
Sinus  lanoodiu,  67,  tab 
glnai  Umfoat,  11.  46,  b. 
SIniu  ParagoD,  174,  b. 
Staiiu  Prormidiu.  414,  a. 
Sums  Urias,  166,  b. 
Mm,  U.  947,  b. 
Hamtifk,  11.  870,  b. 
Slnnmnm,  167,  a. 
"  '       erS^r*m<a,ILIOIO, 


*t*~" 


Sipamlo,  ttf  tUrU  H, 

1011, 1. 
Air  Sermk,  tt.  440,  a. 
Siraccoi,  U.  917.  b. 
81raei,Mt,b. 
Siresuae  buulae^  496,  b. 
MvU«,369,a;  690,  a. 
SIrtimt,  U.  48,  a. 
Sirls.  11. 109,  b ;  U.  310,  a. 
Slrnio,  U.  1387.  b. 
Sunlum,  11. 643,  a. 
.Wn».PM(dr,il.lOI«,b. 
Suapo,  U.  319,  b. 
Slsar,3W,b|U.4M.a. 
Slicta,U.*,biil.»43,a. 
«tM*,  U.  3,  b. 
SuUrom,a.9»,  ■;  U.  1318, 

»Mii»,ll.947,b. 
SUa-ikatam,  11. 1016,  a. 
SOget,  U.  1041,  b. 
SlUa,  11. 1339,  a. 
SiiboulaD  Pcnlosala,  697,  b. 
SlllfeiisU,  336,  b. 
SlttacoM,  833,  h 
Sittem,  U.  947,b. 
Slttocatto,  973,  b. 
SttitmU.Tli,*. 
Sivm,  U.  946,  a. 
ShetaU,  160.  b. 
M<«(K*a,U.  66l,b. 
Stela,  0.49^  a. 

a,ll.3e6,b. 


gilair,  B.97«.a. 
Sefanas,  1106,  a. 
Sacoeiti,li.399,a. 


777,  b. 
L II.  1312,  a. 
SaeelCmmpa,iLim,b. 


Soe-eLA\ 


■a,  777.1 
frte,ll.l 


8oa<a,ll.9<3,b. 
&yVi<a,U.4«4.a. 
-  -       -     b:U.  1 


.»!«. 


StMUdaH,  664,  a. 
SkapMI,  796,  b ;  11.  691,  b. 
Jteriteawlo,  616,  & 
Skarmamgat  31,  b. 
Skan.tt.  1160,  b. 
Skarpamto,  634,  a. 
SUada,  It  486,  b. 
SUalio,  11. 930,  U 
JUwi,  686,  b. 
S4r^wc/,  Ml.  U.  471,  b. 
WoMu,  U.  687,  a;  11. 616,  a. 
SUaaoUuri,  138,  a. 
Skapelo,  1039,  a. 
S»i>fo$,<x  BtapapoUt,  ILl  133, 

Sto(M,94,b. 
Str^«,U.468,b. 
Skropomert,  410,bi  4l3,a. 
»iiMM,986,ai  U.36,biH. 

633,  a. 
A«mM  BfKT,  U.  86,  b. 
St«Xa,339,b. 
Ste(«if,3S,b. 
S«yn>,U.936,b. 
Modi,  488,  a. 
ain(iii<a,il.  t41,a. 
Steal.  Sauad<tf,\\.W\,\}. 
SltgoBa^.a.  176,  a. 
Smtnu,  817,b. 
Smynui,  A3,  a. 
Smyrna,  II.  1016,6. 
Snem,  iU  II9II,  b. 
Soaiia,89,b. 
Soanas,  11. 1039,  b. 
8«iw,6l4,b. 
Soanas,  673,  a. 
Snanl.ii.  101)3,  b. 
Saara^etdt-Sdiurkla,  11. 870, 

b. 
Soatra,U.233,b. 
Soto,  II.  691,  b. 
&>»ru(-JC<>*,il.  I06,b. 
SuborMaii,t»,b. 


,lL4ii,a. 
,U.8Ab. 

Sutor,  714,b;  ii.6n,b. 

Si>h«Brtf,U.947,b. 

Saler-et-Antiam,  149,  a. 

&iA«u,33S,bi  iL1044,a. 

Alter.  11.366,  a. 

«aUe,796,b;  U.S00,b. 

SoataMatetf,tX.*. 

Sol,  Tenple  oT  (BoaM),lL 
830,  b. 

&>tel■^il.973,h. 

~>tasa,   Aiiaic  «,  tM^aj 
700,  a. 
itnto,  11. 1031,  a. 

totes,  U.  188,  b. 

Sale,ClltiM,U.UM,h. 

~  ■  '>,ll.lOI9,a. 
101,474,  b. 

«»fcwy,oraato<tentJL884A 

&i(ra<«r<>.94,a;  497,a. 

SaUtM,  901,  b. 

SaU,63,b}  729, b. 

MnwM^ll*,  11.660,  b. 

SoHiela,  U.  1034,  b. 

-|ttMa>,360,b. 
tilaiteOm  or  SeOaaeiaf  IL 
119,  b. 

SoUlom,  10,  b. 

Solomatla,  973,  ti. 

y«<p<«f,a.6W,b. 
MbcaM,U.  I,b;  U.97l,a. 
SoUa,  U.  S7,a:  11. 480,  b, 
8aliutum,n.966,b. 
&iAnw,643,a;  760,a. 
So^aa  VIrtk,  (1. 101,  a. 
Solieat  Frilk,  U.  13l3,a. 
8olrgala,686,a. 
Smwrtrt,  388,  a. 
&iaMM.Ia,«)3.b. 
SitMaia-iiV,  664,  b. 
Somatet  de  Cauei-Piaaa,  U. 
43,  b. 

Sonila,ll.SIO,a. 
SooUiia,  tt.  1176.  a. 
SoDii<,844,b:  973,  b. 
SwOodOirie,in,a. 
Aiomit,  U.  lOm,  b. 
SapbcDe,  U.  439,  b. 
SopUa,  U.  Il80,a;  tt.  llM,a. 
So|ilMni,406,a.     - 
&>pii«>,ll.676,a. 
Sor,  U.  I*«8,b. 
Sera,  11. 1023,  a. 
Soraa,tt.4S,a;  U.  S9,a. 
Soram0,a.  1042,  b. 
&if««a«,tL962,b. 
Son,  Uaale,  1061,  b. 
&iri>,68l,a. 
Sorlngi,  U.  47,  a. 
Sornom,  744,  b. 
Sorrealo,  ii,l0<9,  a. 
&».U.  1024,  a. 
Sosias,  or  Sosdiu,  U.  986,  b. 
Soaiilta  (Rome),  U.  8*2,  b. 
Sotthenis,ll.  II70,b. 
Soteriopolls,  778,  a. 
Soclalet,173,a. 
Sanaa,  U.  1041,  a. 
SMK*a,U.  I019,a. 
5»fe,ll.974,b. 
SoMloite,  ii.  1010.  a. 
Sour,  IL  1048,  b. 
Sour  GmUaa,  649,  a. 
Sourmm,  I108,b. 
Sout*  Braiamt,  28,  b. 
Sautk  Create,  441,  b. 
&»i<te)in>(i)is,  631,  b. 
&>iiMtM>U,il.  101ll,b. 
SonUul,li.  1376,a. 
Sono«,U.  1034,b. 
5m,  904,  b. 
Amu       ' 
^< 

SpatH,  iaii,  a. 
S|ialaethra,U.ll7a,b. 
Spalauuloret,  11.  469,  a. 


Spaila,  C ,  U.  676,  a. 
^oiMa,  CiqK,463,b. 


S|iaruaa.ii.  I68t,b. 

l^artei,  c^t.ai,aia.mt, 

sJliTtiwemta.Cape.Wtt.». 
5^a  I  nil  Mai",  74,^ 
Spata.m,b. 
S|«ata,336.b. 
Spam$a.Late^.t%t,*. 
Speem.n»,h. 
Saeier,  K.  466L  a. 
&elb,  1089,  a. 
Speliuica,lL  HOC,  a. 
Spehmcae,  464,  b  i  tt.  IB6.  a. 
Speme,ii,  lOR,  b. 
Sp^scbiM,  H.  117«.b. 
^rFAiva,igei2,b. 
Sferla^a.  464.  b;  B.  HW.W 
SpcsTTeavIa  ar(Baaa>.  tt. 

■32,  b. 
i|«   Vrtoa,     Tmfla     ef 

(Raae>.U.816,h. 
SKoart,  1066,b. 
^haala,47T.a. 
S|*<wia.  T».  b. 
Speaaa,  647,  a;  MO,  a;  B. 

1111,  a. 
Sphaodale.  330,  a. 
SphwWTanhna,  748,  a. 
Sphcctos,  332,  b. 
Spblnginm,  412,  a. 
^aa  Loaga,  H.  406,  b. 
SpiBolkum  Oniaaa,  tt.  ■•S3, 

Sp^,  tt.  603,  b. 
JMnMtsa,tt.S33,a. 
6>«a(,U.II33,a. 
Sp<^ca,38,b;  I07,a. 
Spoletiom.  B.  ISOO,  bj   8. 

1301,  a;  IL  1317,  a. 
SpUno,  ii.  1300,  b  ;  a  UK, 

a;  U.  lon.b. 
Spoiiarlum  (B<iw)JL  StS.  a. 
Spoosae,  or  A6  HiirMiiai.  iL 

ISO,  a. 
&wm  £<•<.  7,  b ;  B.  461.  b. 
«VCt.660.a. 
!lpt  Part,  U.  1278,  b. 
J^aOlMT.  IL  SM,  b. 
Squntace.  CmiT  i|«;  tt.  9H>  s. 
Sr*a.ll.906,a. 
Srtaagar,i^b~ 
Sn^umK  Dere,  tt.  lOIT.  b>. 
SnimDertemd,  U.  101*.  a. 
SuboU     IV.,     PattlBa^ 

(Boms),  IL  834,  b. 
Subalnm     OioBedis,      B. 

1299,  a. 
Siadluai  nam),  H.  8M,  b. 
6Mbr<«7,a. 
Suuat,ii,*. 
«'<2^  U.  MS,  b. 
Sialiatea*,  H.  167.*. 
Stampatta,  160,b. 
Slaadia,77%». 
Stan«elam.74S,a. 
Slamto,  or  VtamrUt,  864.  b. 
ai««rar.666,b:  U.I26C;,I>. 
slaraCHm,a  1167,  a. 
Slari-Krtm,  701.  b. 
SlaratOaai,  U.  I319.  b. 
StatieUaa  haum,  1186,  b. 
StaiielU,U.f87.a. 
ScaUUua  Taorai,  AiarMttie 

atrao(;a.843,b. 
Statonia,  870,  •. 
Statuam,  Ad.  IL  IS4.  b. 
8uraol,iL916,a. 
Slavcnm,  903,  b. 
SUtaraa,  b.  I«34.  b. 
Slaarm,  C,  U.  CSl,  a. 
Sfei*tans,91l.b. 
-        rMW,  IW«.  taL 
974,  b. 


■  ..lw*r.fl.6«<.a. 
iwTtt'llSe.b. 


S<ete-S(ra>, 
Stelrla,33!,a. 
Stelae,  706,  b. 
-   -    H.  1276,  a. 

Iba,  1106.  b. 

tt.l4.a. 
Steoas,  U.  337,  a. 
6)m<a,414.a. 
Sieotorb,  Lma,  IL  IITtwi 

— •— la.  tt.  346.  b. 

.a.647.b. 
«t9itaii<>kU*103(,a. 
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Stercoraria,  Porta  (Rome), 
IL  7ft7,  a  i  li.  781,  b. 

Sinma,  ll.  231,  v 

Srrnacckt,  11. 1089,  a. 

Sttrma,  11.  360,  a. 

Sleniit,  U.  RTT,  b;  ii. 
ISIl,  a. 

Saio,  Capo  ii,  641,  b. 

Stirii,  IL  606,  a. 

SltrUne,  rSO,  a ;  1090.  b. 

atoa  BaiUeiiu  (Atheni), 
296,  a. 

Stoa  Fo«dIe  (Atheni),  298, 

Stobt,  11.237, a;  ILKl.b. 
Stoborrum,  H.  4M,  a. 
Aa»n(x,  833.  a. 
Stoeal,  or  Stonl,  873,  b. 
Slomogil,n.«l,b. 
Stonaa,  If.  237,  a. 
Slora*.  Ban  <f-  ^**,  >>• 
Start  BeU^i.W),\>. 
Slaur,  808,  b. 
SUurniarktt,  IL  lOIS.b. 
Slram(ja-Dagk,  ii.  1177,  b. 
Slrmttfan  Bay.  ii.  131U,  b. 
Stramraer.  750.  a- 
Strapellum,  167,  b. 
Stratibwrg,  198,  b;  II.  1229,  a. 
StrafforH,  Sil,  a. 
atraUa,  li.  407,  a. 
StratioUU.  304,  a;  306,  b. 
StraUmiyO.  I(»7,b. 
Stratoaieea,  239,  b. 
Stratui,  10,  b. 
StrmubHu,  H.  969,  b. 
Str<fi,  ■m,  b. 
5(rrM^iI.  1037,b. 
Strtl.  or  Strea,  li.  914,  b. 
StrrltUia B^.U.  Mil, a. 
Strantae,  Sacellum  (Rome), 

U.826,b. 
Strrpu,  II.  384,  a. 
StreUon,  427,  a  ;  11.  374,  a, 
lUrirau,  11.  1037,  b. 
SlrtvaU.  U.  1038,  b. 
SIn/aditt,  li.  1088,  b. 
StTomboU,i\,Yi. 
Slrona»u,i\.\m,t. 
Slrtmgali,  li.  382,  a. 
8troag7le,  31,  b. 
Strong}'lu<,  320,  b. 
Stnvitzi,  ii.  161,  b. 
Struchatea,  ii.  301,b 
arwno,  ii.  1038,  b. 
SfrMM'tao,  249,  & 
Struthophagi,  M,  a. 
S(rti(xi>ui,412,a. 
Slmritt,  1102,  b. 
Slryroe,  il.  I136,a. 
StrTinoa,  li.  1177,  b. 
StutUnitx,  Mount,  11.  681,  a. 
StUUMgen,  IL  144,  a. 
Slura,  a.  188,  a. 
Mtro,    li.     1039,     a;     U. 

1040,  a. 
Starni,  U.  916,  b. 
Siumlum,  474,  b. 
Stxllaglnm,  821,  b. 
StrmbaTa,U.86l,a. 
StrnpbaUa,  192,  b. 
Stympbalufl,  193,  b. 
Sljrra,  872,  b. 
S^ria,  ii.  447,  a. 
Su  rtrmru,  11. 1017,  b. 
8uabeDl,U.943,b. 
StiacMim,  H.  1043,  a. 
Suana,  870,  a. 
Suani,  643,  a. 
Suanocolchl,  U.  917,  b. 
Soardenl,  II.  917,  b. 
Suarlum  Fonun    (Rome), 

II.  840,  a. 
Suaaa,  IL  1317,  b. 
Suastene.  IL  47,  b. 
Suaatui,  1006k  b ;   U.  1041, 

b. 
Suliaaani,  691,  b. 
Subiaco,  11.  1041,  b. 
Subliclui,  FoDi  (Rome),  II. 

848,  a. 
Subu,  11. 1041,  b. 
Subur,  696,  b ;  IL  297,  b. 
Subura  (Rome),  U.  834,  b. 
Sucaaaei,  173,  a. 
Sitccai,  li.  1042,  a. 
Succoaa,  il.  32,  a. 
VOI«  u. 


Sudta  Dm,  it.  1336,  b. 
Sucro,  807,  a. 
Stula,  126,  b. 
Sudttt,  308,  b. 
Siudttih',  li.  1101,  a. 
Sadeoi,  ii.  9l6,a. 
Sudertum,  870,  a. 
Siulttcn,  ii.  1042,  b. 
Smilux,  11. 170,  b. 
AnUou,  11.  217,  b. 
Suirat,  11.  1018,  b. 
Smdauro,  669,  b. 
Sueca,  11.  1042,  b. 
Suemiu,  11.1178,  a. 
Sueibula,  or  Vetbula,  6,  a. 
SueMoiiae,341,  a. 
Suetlcuin,  Mara,  It.  460,  b. 
Sun,  638,  a. 
Sttex,  a.  qf,  174,  b. 
SuStaai,  Trebula,  II.  1226, 

a. 
Si^glM,  11. 1231,  a. 
S»gimar,  127,  bi 
Stidifia,  303,  b. 
StMa,  1033,  b. 
Sxian,  668,  b. 
Sulat,  119,  b. 
SlUdkrn,  II.  902,  a. 
Sulci,  if.  911,  b. 
Sulelianua      Fortni,       li 

911,  b. 
SiiMiiiaii,U.  1197,b. 
SuMMoatf ,  408,  a. 
SuU,  839,  b ;  IL  168,  a. 
SulU,  706,  b. 
StUima,  786,  b. 
Sulinari,  83,  a. 
Sulla,    Statue  of  (Rome), 

IL793,a. 
Sntmona,  U.  1046,  b. 
Solonaa,  11. 916,  h. 
Sulpidut  Portus,  IL    911, 

b. 
Smllait^itiar,  It.  466,  b. 
SaUania,  763,  b. 
SumarOy  636,  a. 
Sumalla,  192,  b. 
Smmiira,  209,  a ;  11. 1,  a. 
Sumofa,  II.  329,  a. 
Sttmeim,  336,  b. 
Swmtltat,  876,  b. 
Suinmum  Ctioraglum 

(Rome),  It.  818. a. 
Summua      Pjrenaeui,     li. 

42,  b. 
Sumrali,  II.  1002,  a. 
Sun,  Temple  of  the  (Rome), 

IL  816,  a. 
Suiia,6,a. 
Sonant,  IL  917,  b. 
An<MW,U.  I21l,b. 
SiaUaritt,  IL  189,  b. 
SmOut^^ala,  1074,  a. 
Sunium,  331,  a. 
SumftgeNrge,  1066,  a. 
Superatll,  249,  b :  260,  b. 
SapU.  IL  934,  a. 
Sur,  ii.  1248,  b. 
Sura,  IL  1076,  b. 
Airam,il.  1048,  b. 
Snranae,  Thermae  (Rome), 

U.  848,  a. 
SwvqMiKf,li.9l4,». 
Suraaenae,  11. 48,  a. 
Sun,  U.  1048,  b. 
Surlanne      et      Declanae, 

Thermae     (Rome),     U. 

811,  b. 
Surium,  643,  a. 
SurotigU  il.  1038,  a. 
Surrey,  li.  697,  b. 
Sut,  11. 1060,  a. 
Susa,  107,  b  ;  1014,  a  ;  U. 

168,    a;    IL    931,    b ;    U. 

961,  b  ;  II.  ins,  a. 
SutaU,  ii.  997,  a. 
Smam  Adaut,  ii.  897.  b. 
Souer,  388,a;  ii.  697,  b. 
Sun,    at     SutugherU,    11. 

138,  a. 
SutugUrtt,  II.  717,  a. 
SutJierlaiid,  617,  a  ;  612,  b. 
Sutizi,  11. 1270,  a. 
Sutkdtc,  1106, a;  II.  48, a; 

11.  1336,  b. 
Sum,  IL  1061,  a;  U.  1296,  b; 

li.  1297,  a. 


Sntrlum,  Il.lS96,b;  it.  1297. 
ft. 

Suvata,  mi,  a. 
Suvasta,  or  Suwad,  lOOfi,  b. 
Sutjasti, or  Suwad, ii.  104! ,b. 
Suzannt-court,  ii.  948,  a. 
Swrden  il.  92«,  a ;  ii.  1045,  b. 
Sirhie,  il.  IW2,  b. 
Sv.iRriu,  I75,b;  ii.  871,a. 
Sybaris,  11.209,  b;  ii.ll93,b. 
Sjbota,  833,  a. 
Sybritia,  705,  b. 
Sycurium,  ii.  1170,  a. 
Sydcrli,  1106,  a. 
Syi-bi,  il.  943,  b. 
Syhoon,  or  Syhan,  24,  a. 
Syi.!,  705,  b. 
Sykcna,  13,  h. 
Sylcia,  il.  1006,  b. 
Syt,\\.  1106,  b. 
Suiimna,  ii.  1047,  a. 
Syilaclum,  451,bt 
Symactlius,  61 ,  a  ;  li.  985,  a. 
Symbolon,  il.  1110, a. 
Synibolon,  Portus,  il.515,  b. 
Symi,  IL  1066, a. 
Syramaciiui,       House       of 

(Home).  11.818,  b. 
Synnada,  239,  a ;  776,  a. 
Syphaeum,  451.  a. 
Syr-Daria,  ii.  6,  a. 
Sgra,  il.  1080,  a. 
Syracuse,  il.  10.55,  b. 
Syracusanus,  Portus,  G91,  a. 
Syrastrene,    ii.    47,  a  ;      11. 

2.i.i,  a. 
Syri^is.  455,  a. 
Syrian  Gates,  the,   11.  1075, 

b. 
Syriani,  323.  a. 
Syrias,  li.  547,  a. 
Synls,  Greater,  67,  b. 
Syrtis,  Lesser,  67,  b. 
Syspiratis,  488,  a. 
Sythas,  or  Sys,  13,  b. 
Sxala  Egerark,  11.  876,  a. 
Sxarkai,  ii.  1240,  b. 
Sxasvarot,  998,  b. 
Szffisxard,  li.  1035,  h. 
Sxinl  Endre,  li   1313,  b, 
SzrrHa,  ii.  1.139,  a. 
Szialina,  ii.  8Sl,a. 
.Szoiiibalhely,  ii.  864,  a. 
Sziifu/,  429,  a. 
Szyr,  ii.  2,  b. 


Taanach,  ii.  530,  b. 
Taanath'Shiloh,  il.  .530,  a. 
Ta'annuk.i\.  1081.  b. 
To/.,  220,  b  J  ii.  10.W,b. 
Tabaricli,  11.  1 197,  a. 
Taliarka,  ii.  1 131,  a. 
Tabassi,  ii.  48,  a. 
TahcrUtan.  ii.  1094,  a. 
Tahemae  Novae  (Kome),  IL 

7H2,  b. 
Tabernae,  Tres.  1290,  a. 
Tabernae  Veteres  (Rome), 

Ii.  782.  b. 
Taf>ema$.  il.  1239,8. 
Taliieni,  li.  9-13,  b. 
Toii/io,  11.277,  a. 
Tabor,  251, b;  ii.  630,b. 
Tabraca,  li.  455,  a. 
Tal>rix,  801,  a. 
Tabuiarium  (Rome),  ii.  770, 

b. 
Taburno,  Monte,  1.56,8;  ii. 

1082, b. 
Taburnus,  Mons,  156,  a. 
Taiape.  ii.  1081, a. 
Tararaei,  ii.  47,  a. 
Tacazze.  .57,  b ;  11.  71 1,  a. 
Tachompso,  60,  a. 
Tarlila,  158,  b. 
Tacina,  450,  b. 
Tacino,  ii.  iiOI.a. 
Twliaster,  4TI, b. 
TacltT,  308,  a. 
Tadiates,  55,  a. 
Tailiimm,  ii.  1317,  b. 
Tacsburg.  442,  b. 
Ta/;  II.  703.  a. 
ro/iW,  ii.l086,a. 
r<l/i<>,  588,bi  11.  1090,  b. 
Tulm,  »•  W.  •>• 
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Taganrog,  701 ,  b. 
T.if.Tra.  ll.  47,  a;  H.  49,b. 
Taggia,  ii.  187,  b. 
Taghtnlu,  li.  1021,  b. 
Tag/iamenio,     622,  a ;      il. 

121)9,  b;  il.  1275,  a,  b. 
TagoniuB,  625,  b. 
Tagrl,  11.917,  a. 
Tapuria,  364,  b. 
TnJiU,  li.  1085,  a. 
Tqlo.  ii.  108.5,8. 
TVl/ufln,  .52.5,b;ii.l085,a. 
Tak  Kesra,  716,  a, 
Taka.ii.  711,8. 
Takht-i-Soteiman,     231,  a; 

801,8. 
Tfliiyno,  392,  b  J  591,  h. 
Taki,  lll,b;  ii.  6G3,B. 
Tiikmak.  999,  a. 
TakI  Tiridale,  227,  a. 
Ta*or»,  ii.  1019,  a. 
Talabrlga,  il.  220.  b. 
Talabroca,  1106,8. 
Taladusil.  li.  299,8. 
TaUtnian-Su,  481i,a. 
Talamina,  934,  b. 
Tataimne,  Porto,  ii.  1296,  a. 
roMm/a.  11.202,  a;  ii.4a0,bi 

ii.  486,  a. 
Talandonigi,  2.52.  a. 
Talarenses,  ii.  987,  a. 
Talavera  de  ta   Reyna,  11. 

1(18.%  a. 
Talca,  toa  Campos  rf<f,  ii.  97,  a. 
Talmon,  ii.  lU87,a. 
Talos,  or  Calos,  Tomb  of 

(Athens),  301,  a. 
Taluctae,  11.  1209.  li. 
Taman.  422,  a  ;    ii.  687,  a  ; 

II.  1006,8. 
Tamanlcadawe,  ii.  233,  a  ;  ii. 

1093,  b. 
Tamar.  11.  108G,  b. 
Tam,ari8,  933.  b. 
Tamaro,  ii.  1086,  b.  ~ 
Tamasa,  973,  b. 
Tamassus,  729,  b  ;  730,  a. 
ramdoo,  11.917,  b. 
Tambre,  933,  b  ;  il.  1086,  b. 
Tamerlon,  il.  1080.  b. 
Tainmaciim,  it.  283,  b. 
'rammacus,  ii.  284,  b. 
Tamraparm,  11.  1019,  a. 
Tainukhari,  .561,  b. 
Tamusch,  248,  b. 
Tamyras,  ii.  606,  b. 
Tatiager,  11.  2(19,  b. 
Tanagro,  il.  219,  b ;  li.  1087, 

a. 
Tanagrum.  Ad,  ii.  210,  b. 
Tanaitae  li.  916,b. 
ranaru,  11.188,  a;  11.1089,8 
Tanarum,  Ad,  11.  1295,  a. 
Tanarus,  li.  188,  a. 
Tanelo,  11.  1287,  a. 
Tangata,  or  Tangalle,  760, 

b. 
TangaUc.  ii.  1093,  b. 
Tangier,  ii.  29H,a;  11.  1195, 

a;  11.  1211,8. 
Tanit,  893,  b. 
Tanis,  39,  b. 
Tanite  Nome,  39,  b. 
Tanitic  arm  of  tiie  Nile,  IL 

433,  a. 
Tanka,  Copir,  il.  481,b. 
Taonetum,  ii.  1287,  a. 
Tanlura.  470,  b ;  784,  b. 
Tanus,  20l,a 
Tauus,  or  Tanaus,  726,  b. 
Taoce,  ii.  .578,  b. 
Taoclian  Adassi,  ii,  117,  a. 
Taochl,  11.658,  b. 
Taormina,  11.  1 1 13,  b. 
Tapanitae,  ii.  278,  a. 
Tape,  11 06,  a. 
Taphlaslus,  63,  b ;  GOO,  b. 
Taphil,  9,  b. 
Taphls,  611,  a. 
Taphus,  5S8,b. 
Taposiris,  ii.  277,  b  ;  il.  642, 

a. 
Taprobane,  59,  b. 
Tapurei,  il.  913,  b. 
Tapyri,  364,  b ;  iL302,a. 
Tarn,  505,8;  ii.  1100,  b. 
Taraia,  ii.  276,  a, 
4T 
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Tarcioum,  il.  ml,  ■. 
Taradmmm,  ii.  Ml,  k. 
rarnulo,  II.  iO»«,b|  II.  IISI. 

>:  II.  II»4.  a. 
Taramlo.  Ooffo  ti,  Ii.  IWI4,  b. 
TarucoD,  Ii.  887.  n. 
Tariuam.  U.    IU94,a;    II. 

1108, «. 
Taraxona,  A8l.b. 
Tarbelll,  173, a:  949, a. 
Tarbellmr,  4l6,b. 
TarUt.  401.  a. 
Tirbrt  Keu.  .Vn,b. 
Tlr^oa,  7711.  b. 
Tarentlnua,  Pu'tiia,  474,  b. 
Tan-ntuni,  II.   I'JtKI,   a;  Ii. 

1394,  a. 
Tarrntum  (Roiiie),li.Bai,a. 
Tark'Inei,  4.V>,  t>. 
Tar(ra.U.  Illl.b;  IL  12)0, b. 
Tara.ii.  llOl.b. 
Tarne,  17,  a. 
Taro,  Ii.  1107,  b. 
TarpcUn  Rock  (Home),  II. 

771.  b. 
Tarphe,  II.  102,  b. 
Tarrabeall.  C9l,b. 
Tarradoa,  It.  Ivao,  a. 
Tarraco,  696  b  :  ii.  ai.  b. 
Tarracou,  li.  IIO.\a. 
TorrowiM,  il.  l24o,  a. 
Tamta,  U  I,  b. 
7WTni.U.  Ii96,b. 
Tanlia,  70>.  b. 
Tarila,  520,  b. 
ran<«,45l,a,b(  H.I9M,a. 
Taniana,  Ul.a. 
Tanuraa.  643,  a. 
Tariua,  618.  a. 
Tarlatm,  101.%  b. 
Tarlmro,tS,bi  U.  Il06,h 
Tarlaiaua,  928,  b. 
Tartms,  IM,b. 
Tartf,  II.  4«,  b. 
TarVblum,  H.  1275,  a. 
Tanuatat,  171,  a. 
Tar%a,li.  lioa.  b. 
Tatc^KafeiUt.  578, b. 
TmM  Kmpn.  li.  6M.  b. 
Tnkora,  U4,  b. 
Taam,  I78,a. 
raMo,U.  IIK.b. 
ra/aite,  H.  1085,  b. 
Talari,  lOII,  b. 
7ViMrAxa,IL  Ill0,b. 
Tama,  784,  b. 
ra«y,  330,  a. 
Taua,  11.  360,  a ;  U.  658,  b. 
Tana,  L.,  5U8,  b. 
Tauaaa,  425.  b. 
r<ni,ir<aiv*,il.ia86,a. 
Tata,  M,  b. 
7mnr,  U.47,a. 
TViMi,  il.  U,a. 
Ta'la,92»,ai  II.  UT.b. 
raniriMM,  94,  b :  (Bl,  a. 
TaaJra,  375,  a.  11.210,  a. 
Tariunl.U.  1156,  b. 
TamtU,  lU  1334,  a. 
rotrfrs,  733,  b. 
1°aTala,69l,a. 
ToMy,  U.  47,a:  11.1083,  a. 
ri.r.  orTotl,  U.in5,b. 
Taiir.inla,  t'JU.  a. 
Taurati,  II.  1109,  a. 
Tauraila,  1073.  b. 
Taurenti,  II.  1 1 13,  b. 
r.mr(,  ><fBiK.  H7U,  b. 
TAUhaiK,  li.  237,  a. 
Taurini,  11.  187,  a;  il.  I '288,  a, 
TauruBCythiie,  ii.  KIT,  a. 
Tiiurubulae,  609.  b. 
T-iurutium,  li.  hi'l,  a. 
T;iurut,  618,  b  ^  li.  1035,  a. 
Taxila,  il.  47,  b. 
Tay,  Frilh  of,  il.  I  IDS,  b. 
Taf,  Loch,  li.  1086,  b. 
r<iy/,  ii.  aw,  b. 
Tat/ne,  66'i,  a. 
IV/(iiiufi'<i,  il.635.a. 
Tchardak,  II.  1240,  b. 
TchatyT-bagh,  n.  1110,  a, 
Tchavdour'Histar,  363,  b; 

4S3,  b. 
TValiiTWrtm,  U.  947,  b. 
Tcktralf,  m,  b. 
retoolMreiK,  148,  a. 


INDEX. 


TVkar«e$o«,  1003,  b. 

Tetorut.su,  ii.  227,  b. 

TckalerUk  Irmat,  II.  935,  a. 

7V4<>«r6<K*<.  £al«  4^   il. 
4.'>'i,a. 

Traw,  U.  1302,  b. 

Teaao  Uamielno,  916,  a. 

Tranum,  167,  a:  il,  1301,  b. 

rrare,  U.I  1 17,  a. 

Taata,  11.179,  b;  II.  1306,  b. 

Ttta,  321,  b. 

Teb€$$a,  li.  1174,  a;  II.  Mil, 
a. 

Ttbomrba,  II.  IS7,  b. 

Tech,   585,  b;    725,  b;    II. 

1105,  a. 
Tecmon,  833,  a, 
Tectoiacea,  li.  943,  b. 
TMUuages,  938,  a ;  li.  1330, 

a. 
Tedanlui,  il.  lOn,  a. 
rA0n>,'il.41l,ai  II.  461, h. 
rc«<»,  ll(«,  ai  ii.299,a. 
TtlUx,  U.  297.  b. 
Ttitmor.  II.  536,  a. 
TtfcMtad,  mTffaak,  U.  121  i, 

TtiM,  60,  a ;  IL  lOSO^  b. 
r<:^k5,li.  10SI,a. 
Trg<ia,l91,b. 
Te«ealU,  192,  b. 
Teg'Bnum,  li.  210,  a. 
Teiula,  II.  912.  a. 
regiilata,li.  188,b. 
r<:/a<(a,  11.1238,  a. 
Tclchium,  67.  a  :  11.203,*. 
Tolcboa,  17,  a  )  «6,  o. 
7V*M,  II.  183,  b. 
Ti^U.  1120,  b:  il.  1174,b. 
r<;o,  II.  108.%  a. 
Trkltk.iK.  545,  a:  II.  II5>,  bw 
rrM^iWjk,  iLli77,  b. 
Tt-Ur.U.  538,a. 
Trkril,  402,  b. 
TVh-Ma,  U.592,b. 
Tcku'a,U.  1121,  a. 
Trl-4rka,  180,  b. 
Tel-Batla,  II.  434,  a. 
TrtBuUak,  453,  a. 
Trt-df/tmuk,  ii.  1085,  a. 
Tel  Eide,  363.  a. 
TtlelHata,il.  1174,  b. 
Tel-Eitate,  ii.  160,  a. 
r.<S4>*r,  363,a. 
Telamanaccio,  li.  Itttl.  a. 
Triamone,  il.  liil.a. 
TelanwDam  11.  1296.  a. 
Telamonii,  Fortua,  870,  b. 
TOawe,  227,  a. 
Trita,  U.  I156,bi  U.  1174, 

b. 
Tel«baa«,  9,  b. 
7V/ni«i,  11. 1240,b. 
TelendM,  485,  a. 
Trlett,  U.  1121,  b. 
TalnU,  U.  896,  b. 
Telethrittt,  H.,  871,  a. 
Telimul,  352,  a. 
raiif,  li.  1278,  b. 
TrU,  316,  b. 
TeU  'ATod,  185,  a. 
rr«.<r^.Fui,ll.36S.a. 
rra.W-JC<«(i',li.519,  b. 
TfU-et-Kadu,  750, ». 
TrlUt-Smlt*,  II.  363,  b. 
rrtt  Mm,  504,  b. 
TeU  Nebg  MimUm,  U.  1076, 

a. 
Telt-ZakariMi,  998,  a. 
TeUara,  or  TeUaro,  1039,  b. 
Teiliu,  Tample  of  (Boom), 

II.  823,  a. 
Telo-VmU,  822,  b. 
rel<ibii,U.  I,b. 
Tematbia,  U.  341,  b. 
Tembroaiiu,  IL  1194,  b. 
Temem^a.  Came,  U.  850,  b. 
rnw»te,n07,b. 
TaaMoion,  202,  b. 
Tema,  926,  & 

Tlniiewar,  Aoaat  U,  743,  b. 
fnun,  U.  Ii99,b. 
Temmhrnek,  WuIm,  11. 535,  a; 

II.  586,  b. 
IViiMa«Wil,354,b. 
Temnui,  SB,  a. 
rnn»,U.91l,a. 


Tempettai,     Tempi*     of 
(Rome),    -KH,!! 

Tempu,  45  ,  .i, 

Temp;ra,il.  1190,8. 

Tfinntk,  422,  a. 

Temugadi,  ii.  1087,  a. 

Trmua,  or  Tennua,  U.9I1, 
a. 

Teiuuttrim,  il.  1083,  *. 

Teiu4o,\\.  1126,  b. 

TeiMium,  17,  a. 

Teoerlc  Plain,  413,  b. 

Trarrife,  906,  b. 

Teaesii.  BO,  b. 

Tenex,  529,  a  ;  U.  297,  h. 

Tetutfl,  Wady,  U.  615,  a. 

Tentjra,  40,  a. 

Tentf  rite  Nome,  40,  a. 

Teoa,  239,  b. 

TepeUnl,lh\,b. 

Ten,  730,  a. 

Terame,  il.  56,  b. 

Terama,  IL  96,  a ;  IL  618,  b : 

II.  687,  b. 
Teramtek,  U.  1119.  b. 
Terebintina,  U.  1237,  b. 
Teredon,  362,  b. 
rm*,106,a;  571,b|U.6>, 

a. 
Tarentam  (Rome),  li,  835,  a. 
Tereaei,  Fonunalea,  563,a, 
Tererencum.  U.  806,  b. 
Tergedum,  60,  a, 
TergiianLlL  210,*. 
Tetlaa,  II.  986,  a. 
Terina,  448,  a. 
Teriiuean  Ouir,  447,  bu 
Teriuaeiu  Sinua,  IL  1 190,  b. 
TermaUtUi,  11.  1999,  a. 
Termera,  239,  b. 
Tennei,  197,  b. 
Tmmtmi,  1065,  b  ;  U.  1161,*. 
TertaM.  Phamt  di,  1069,  *. 
TermSmler,  523,  a. 
TermoU,  454,  a ;  916,  a. 
Terai,  6,  b  ;  11.  »,  b. 
nnuemnt,A.  1107,  b. 
Terra,  di  Bart,  l»4,  b. 
Terra,  Ktmudi,  M.  1 100,  b. 
Terra  Noma,  U.  54,  a. 
Terradaa,  U.  1103,  b;  il. 

I»0,  a. 
Terraaora,  983,  h  ;  IL  472,  a: 

U.912,*iU.li93,b. 
Terraaofa,    Kwae  ii,  II. 

985,  t>. 
Terramna,  G^lf  l>f,  IL91t, 

b. 
r^rxid,  ii.  1105,  b. 
Ter$at,  il.  1105,  b. 
rn-aooi.  618,  *;iL  1106,  b. 
rmoo<  robf,  618,  b. 
Terutl,  11.  I£»,  b. 
TertHxiaaa,  886,  a. 
Tetam,  or  Tacau,  IL  1 108,  a. 
TWfa,  730,  a ;  ii.  1131,*. 
Teiieader  Lo,  11. 1217,  b. 
Ten,  il,  1232,  b. 
Tatet.  756,  a. 
Tel,  725,  b. 
Teu  de  Stick,  416,  b. 
Tetiui.730,  a. 
Teuaphjiia,  264,  b. 
Tetraxi,  li,  64,  a ;  U.  341,  b. 
Tetoica,  Mou,  196,  a. 
Teucbeira,  816,  a ;  733,  b. 
Tevere,U.  1197,  b. 
Teteroae,  137,  a. 
TrttfeUhecke,  li.  192,  a. 
Tealada,Caao  <li;U.91l,*| 

11.912,*. 
Teunii*,  ii.  448,  *, 
rnlnal^ll.ll07,  b. 
ri-mndiN/,  II.  1134.*. 
Teatemwiaket,  U.  1 134,  a. 
Teuthli,  193,  *. 
TeutbnoU,   li.  18S,  *;    U. 

1195,*. 
TeuthroD*,  U.  Ill,  b. 
Teyonat,  420.  a. 
Texh,  il.  1108,  a. 
r«u>a/,iL117,  b. 
Thacorl,  U.  1019,  a. 
Tbaema,  ii.  283,  b. 
rteten.  364,  b. 
Tbalaoiae,  811,  at  IL  111,  b. 
Tbaliadea,  193,  a. 


Tkamet,  IL  1086,  b. 
Thimna,  IL  531,  a,  b. 
Tbamiicadls  li.  45&,  a. 
l-baniul,  178,  a. 
ThamfdenL  181,  b. 
nrao,  U.  535,  b. 
TVkoiMAi.  886,  a. 
Tkaatt,  U.  1089,  a. 
Tkaoaak,  U.  1108,  a. 
7>«>w,ii.  1081,  b. 
Thapwrai,  K77.  a. 
Tbaptua,  li.  98.%  a. 
Tbarra,  U.9ll,b. 
7%uo,  ii.  1135,  b. 
Thaiunaci,  U.  1170,*. 
Thaunacia,  ii.  1170.  b. 
Tbeara,  ii.  31,b. 
Tliebv,  U.  1170,  a. 
Tbebaia,  U.  1144,*. 
TbebHuia,  Campua,  IL  1155, 

Tberaniuia,  II.  342,  k 

Tbeboa,  193,  a. 

TVin,  381,  a  :  U.  II9»,  b  ;  a. 

1212,  b. 
Tbriua,  iU  309,  U 
Tlielepce  Larea,  ii.  455,  a. 
TkeObrd,  U.  1310,  a. 
rbelmeniiaua,  ii.  1076,  a. 
Thelpuaa,  193,  a. 
Tbelpuala.  193,  a. 
Tbwna,  li.  1076,  a. 
ThemiB,Tcinpleor(Atfacii>\ 

301,*. 
Tbemistodea,     Tomb     or 

(Atbens),  308.  a. 
Tbeue,  193,  b  ;  705,  b. 
Theodoaia,  VlUa,  515.  a. 
Theodore,  Moat  S  ,  U.  Il>>,  b. 
TkeodoMia,  U.    1110,  a;   iu 

ll57.b. 
Tbeodoalopolla,  514,  b. 
TheodaUaa,AKli  of(BomcJ. 

II.  8j»,  b. 
Tkfout.  il.  1 187,  bb 
Tbera,  341,  b. 
Therapia,  424,  a. 
Ttaerula.  51,  a ;  il.  1158,  a. 
Tkeriko,  ii.  1 175.  b. 
Tberiodea  Simla.  II.  1002.  b. 
Ttierma,  685,  b 4  iL  llil, a. 
Thermae,  li.  966,  b. 
Tbeimae  (Room),  il.  837,  a. 
Tkcnmeh.  1050k  *S  ii-  UV 

b;li.  1161,  b, 
Tbermeua,  51,  *. 
nemii,  738,  b. 
Xhermodoo,  413,  b;  U.  65% 

tk 
Thermum,  67,  *. 
Theaeium  ( Alhen),  287,  b. 
Theapiae,  11.  171,  a. 
Tlieaaaliotia,  ii.  lli,7,  a;  U. 

1170,  a. 
Theliaioalo*,  U.  136,  b. 
Thestienaea,  67,  *. 
Thratiua.  18,  b. 
TheUord.  U.  11^ a;  IL  101%b 
Ttaeddlum,  IL  1  I'll,  a. 
Theu-proaopoo,  li.  606,  a. 
Tbeudorla,  154,  b, 
lliereate,  11.455,  a. 
Tklaki,  11. 97,  b. 
Thibiga,U.  1199,  b. 
Tkientem,  U.  144.  a. 
Tkile,     or     TkJewiark,    il 

1191,  b. 
TbinaciL  1003,  a. 
Tbinah,  il.  SO,a. 
Thinitc  Kome,  40,  a. 
Thioavaie,  485,  a;  515, a. 
Thia,8,a:  4ILa. 
Thiviers,  900,  b, 
rtimuia,  39,  b. 
Thmuite  Nome,  S,  b. 
Tboanuium.  514,  a. 
Thoarla,  ii.  658,  U 
Tboaa,  I8,b. 
Tbocola,  191,  b. 
Tkodkariama,  U.  1174,8. 
Xkoll),  U.  7l7.a. 
Tbolua  (AUmoi),  »6,b. 
Tbolaa  Cjbdea  (Bana],  1. 

808,b. 
Tbonltia,  a.  1176,8. 
Tbopitia.  U.  1176,8. 
Thoca.6,11. 
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Thnrae,  Ml,«. 
Thiirax,  67,  a. 
Tharda.  743,a;  U.  371,  * ;  U. 

8(0,  b. 
Thorolxtllo,m,*. 
ThotpUei,  2IA,b. 
Thospitil.  VU.  b ;  239,  b. 
Thozibi,  M.,  II.  IOltU,b. 
Thriicei,  ii.  3B7,b. 
Thr.tsyllu5,    Moauroent   of 

(Athens),  285.  a. 
Thraiixtuii,  821, a. 
Thri.i,  3a,  b. 
Thriiaian  Gate   (Athens), 

361,  b. 
Thrlus,  17,a. 
I'hroana,  11.  968,  b, 
Throaica,  52 1, a. 
Throne,  ii.  lO;.),  b. 
Throiii,  730,  a. 
I'hronitim.  iU  203,  b. 
Tliryon.8-21,a. 
Thsm,  ii.  1 0(13,  a ;  ii.  1 174,  b. 
JTAW/a,  29,a. 
ThuTback.n.  1248,  b. 
ThMreh  Irmak,  ii.  Il75,b. 
Thuru,  »3.  b ;  ii.  343,  b. 
Thurii,  ii.  210.  a. 
TUtriager    Wald.    9i3,  a ; 

IOM.b;  ii.3l9,bi  ii.96l, 

b;  ii.  1237.  b. 
Thiiriiim,  4l2,b. 
I'hiiu.nirt.ie.  ii.  Ilg«,  b. 
Thy.  or  Tkyland.  Ii.  1191,  b. 
Thyamia,  li.  602,  b. 
Thjramut.  74,  a. 
Thyaris,  ii.  1246.  a. 
Thybama,  ii.  i  :!>t,  b. 
Thymcotac.  II.  i»i7,  b. 
I'hyiDoetadHe.  325,  b. 
Tliyii',  il.  11 90,  a. 
Thvnia!,  161, a;  il.  I178,a: 

if.  1 190,  a. 


if. 
Ttiyraeum,    193,  a,  b :    ii. 

310,  a. 
Thyrea,  726,  a. 
Thvreatij,  726.  b. 
TlivrKOnldar,  330,a. 
Thyriuin,  lU,b. 
Thynus,  il.9ll,a,b. 
TJangll,  847.  b. 
Ti;i>aiitoi,  it.  9:i8,b. 
Tiariulia.  ii.  31.  a. 
Ti.mira,  744,  b. 
Tlalerll,  II.  400,  b. 
TibHreul,  507,b;  il,658,b. 
r.4^r.  II.  1179.  b. 
•libfri.  St.,  694.  a. 
TiberLncum,  it.  102.  a. 
Til>*'rl.-tna,  Doinus  (Home) 

ii.  805, a. 
Tiberil,  Arou  (Rome),  Ii. 

795,  a. 
Tiiwrina,  Iiuala(Roii>e),ii. 

840,  b, 
Tiberiimt,      Saceliiim      of 

(Home),  ii.  840.  b. 
Tiberiui,  Arch  of  (name). 

Ii.ll34,b. 
Tibiga,  ii.4S9,a. 
1'ibKCui,  74<,b. 
Tibula,  II.  <ill,b|  ii.9l2,a. 
Tiburel,  249,b. 
Tiburtlna,  PorU  (Rome), 

II.  7.'>9,a;  ii.  760,  a. 
Ticarius,  ^l.a. 
Tichit,  ii.  52.  a. 
Tictmo,  ii.  1206.  a. 
Tieinum.iL  1X87,  b;  il.  1288, 

a, 
Ticla.  ii.  1237,  b. 
Tielum,  !>Ti.  b. 
Tlerma,  988,  a ;  ii.  S33,a. 
licrna,  744, 1). 
TJtr$embn,  816,  b  s  ii.  236.  b; 

ii.  &.M>,a. 
r>i->rf,  il.  I135,b. 
TJrulma,  689.  a. 
Tifata.  Mons.  Iil6,a;  481,  b. 
Tif.-ck.il  121 1,  a. 
Tifernum   Meuurrnie,    Ii. 

1207,  b;  Ii.  1317,  a. 
Hfernum     Tiberinum,     iL 

I2n7,  b;  1317,  a. 
Tircrnii§,  166,b. 
r'ffeth,  370,  b. 
r/^an',  C,  ii.  I337,b, 


Tintllum  Sororlttffl  (Rome), 

ii.  824,b. 
TiKulila.li.  l8S,a. 
Ttl-U-CkaUaH,  ii.  1209,  b. 
I'lladae.  il.  47,  a. 
TiUvemptui,  522,  a;  11.  1275. 

r>Mw,  Ii.  1I9«,  b ;  U.  1174,  b. 
Tlliuin,  11.913,  a. 
Tllphonium,  413,1. 
Tllurium,  748,a< 
Tilurui,  Ii.6i7,b. 
Tlma.li.  283.  b. 
rimachi.  II.  367,  b. 
Tinialiiium,934,b. 
Ttmao,  II.  I2l0,a. 
TimaTui,  Ii.  1275,  a. 
Tiixirek,  ii.  1194,  b. 
rimbriui,  ii.  Il94,b. 
Tlmelbus,  ii.  986,a. 
TYnu'a.  ii.  12ll,a. 
i'imnah,  ii.  529,  b. 
Timi)lc,H.  1 210,  a. 
7°l'n.  Ii.  I174,b. 
Ttndaro,  ii.  1246,  b. 
Tinei.  II.  673,  b. 
Tini;cnt<Ta,  II.  1220.  b. 
Tlniili,  II.  298,  a. 
Tlnncllo,  llO.b. 
TYno,  11.1127,  a. 
Tinlo.  II.  1327,  a. 
Tmzen.  I10,b;  ii.  121 1,  a. 
Tlora,  6.  b. 
TjortxuOf.  11.  692,  b. 
TIpasa.  370,  b. 
Ti/ifro*,  11.47,  a. 
TIphsah,  il.  Il.^^a. 
rippi-roi,  Ii.  123(1,  h. 
Tlquadra,  874,  b. 
Tiran,  ii.  63,  b. 
7>rf4oii;  11.  1232,  b. 
rirlda,  403,bi  ii.  1 190,  a. 
Tlrieh,  ii.  I27,b. 
Tirihcum,  744,  b 
'I'irlsLasis,  II.  ll!K),fL 
rino,  11.911,  a. 
Ti.ia.4.M,.'k. 
Tifianua,  744,  b. 
Tiiinanui,  ii.  I199,b. 
TIsia  ii.  987.  a. 
litacldae,  33D,a. 
ritaresiui,  ii.  463,  a. 
ri7<-/,  11.718,  a. 
I'ilhorea,  Ii.4l8,b;  il.  604,b. 
Tithronium,  li.604.b. 
Titl.  Thermae  (Rome),  II. 

847.  a. 
Titiani.  691. b. 
Tliti.  581,  b. 
Tituaria,  .Vi.5,  a. 
Titulcia,  525,  a. 
Titui,  Arch  of  (Rome),  il. 

809,  b. 
Tllyrui,  II.  675,  a. 
Tivisa,  ii.  1219,  b. 
TlYlncum,  744,  b. 
TivoU,  II.  1200,  a. 
TV'Dy.ll.  1238,  b. 
Ta,  498,  b. 
T^ai,  il.  1175,  a. 
Tmutaralam,  423,  a;  IL  587, 

Tubruk,  il.  277.  b. 
roettra,  ILIia8,b. 

Tocola,  II.  47,  a. 
Tocosanna,  ii.  46,  b. 
Tali,  II.  1238,  a  i  il.  1388,  b. 
Toducae,  li.298,  b. 
Togarmah,  215,  a. 
Tokharl.  364,  b. 
Taltdi),  11  1215,  U 
Tolenlina,  ii.  629,  a;  II.I314. 

b. 
Tolentlnum,  H.  638,  b. 
rollstnboRll,  928,  a. 
Tolmeila,  733,  b. 
TnlmideiM,  il.  1076,  a. 
Tidim,  240,  a. 
Tolophon,  1).  203,  a 
Toloia  Colonia.  il.  1320,  a. 
I'olotochorlon,  931,  a. 
Tolotae,  il.  299,  a. 
ToioiM,  Ii.  32,  a. 
'i'omeua,  ii.  341,  b. 
Timittar,  It.  1216,  b. 
Tommata,  Cirili,  906,  b. 
Tomor,  756,  a. 


Tmbam,  II.  1083,  a. 
Tongern,  28,  b;  904,  b;  IL 

l;&>,a. 
TmgquiK,  Gvff  (^,  il,  1001, 

Tonice,  Ii.  42.5,  b. 
Tonkin,  a.  1161.8. 
Tonut,  il.  1216,  b. 
Tonim,  11.  1178,  a. 
Toanifja,  11.  1216,  b. 
Tiiornae,  11.  943,  b. 
Topirii,  ii.  1190,  a. 
Tuptlka,  11.  63,  b. 
Topo/ia.  666,  a. 
Tor  di  Patria,  ii.  198,  a. 
Torvola,  ii.  1113,  a. 
TorbiMCtm,  IL  1339,  a. 
Tordera,  II.  1 1 5,  b ;  II.  I3»,  a. 
Tordera,  C.  Ii.  216,  b. 
TOrdino,  383,  a. 
Turienxo,  1 98.  b. 
Toriauo,  or  Tteiuf-M,  350, 

a. 
rorAu,  339,  b;IL  1113,  a. 
/'orliKM,  II.  33,  a. 
Tona,  11.  1317,  a. 
Tornadotiu,  or  Toma,  II. 

1209,  a. 
Tomer  at,  198,  b. 
Torneu,  C,  606,  b. 
Tomae,  Kaitra,  1107,  b. 
Tornham  Parva,  II.  1310,  a. 
rero,  IL46l,a;  II.  1353,  b. 
Ton  Grande,  509,  b. 
Toro  Piccolo.  609,  b. 
TorqiiaCi,  Balneum  (Rome), 

Ii.  820,  b. 
Torqujtiani,  HortI  (Rome), 

II.  826,  a. 
Torque,  ii.  1239,  a. 
Torquematta,  Ii.  661,  a. 
Torre,  170,  b;  IL4'25,  b;  IL 

127.5,  a. 
Torre  d'jlgnatto,  814,  b. 
Torre  de  tot  Herberot,  il. 

483,  a. 
Torre  de  ilonfat,  II.  1 15,  b. 
Torre  del  Pulct,  il.  966,  a. 
Torre  del  Fitotopko,  62,  Ix 
Torre  dl  Ailura,  219,  b. 
Torre  di  Chiamccia,  hCA,  b. 
Torre  di  Mare.  il.  346,  b. 
Torre  di  Martin  Siatro,  564, 

b. 
Torre  di  Patemb,  11. 146,  b. 
Torre  di  Patria,  971,  a. 
Torre  di  Pitino,  II.  635,  b. 
Torre  di  Rlnoli,  167,  a. 
Torre  di  S.  Calalda,  474,  b. 
Torre  dl  Seupcllo,  591.  a. 
Torre  di  Terracina,  897,  a. 
Torre  rignola,  Ii.  912.  a. 
Torrecilla  de  aldea  Tdada, 

583,  b. 
Torrid.  11. 1213,  b. 
Torret.  Porto,  ii.  91 1,  b :  il. 

1241,  a. 
r«r(oiM. 771,a;iL  I88,a,bi 

ii.  1387,  b. 
Tortoorcar,  11.  997,  b. 
r<>i'<afa,77t,a;lL370,a. 
Toryne,  833,  a. 
TViiter,  11.  I31C,  b. 
Toteanella,  U.  1241,  a:  IL 

1297,1>. 
Tow^,  or  Tbid,  II.  1090, 1 
Toois,  IL  556,  a. 
ran',  134,  l> ;  IL  1 239,  a. 
roti/an,  il.  1122,  b. 
Tunlon.^ur~Arrou»,  ii.  1 

rutibnu',  iL1215,b. 
Toultmxan,  11. 1122,  b. 
Toutfinndji  Daeh,  11.  480,  a. 
roeorra,  Ii.  1239,  b. 
Tourbali,  ii.  352,  a. 
Touren,  934,  b. 
Touren,  or  7V>n»,  iL  1240, 

b. 
TourklUt,  7S«,  b;  IL  1085,  b. 
Touma-.  il.  3'28,  a;  IL  1217, 

a.iL  1240,  a. 
ror<r>,  470,  bill.  1240,  b. 
TounKi,  II.  1240,  b. 
Taut.  11.  124.5,  a. 
Touta.  7'/2.  a. 
I  TourortH,  M9,  b. 
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Towt.  IL  1114,  a. 
Toga,  il.  1238,  b. 
Tracbli,  11.  60.5,  a. 
Tracbonitil,  11.  532,  a. 
Traeoi,  or  Trail,  450,  b. 
Tragia,  ii.  406,  a. 
Tragllua,  807,  b. 
Tragleao,  ii.  1 290,  a. 
Tragurium,  748,  a. 
Tragut,  505,  a. 
Traja  Capita.  11. 31.  b. 
Tr^an,  Arch  of  (Rome),  IL 

830,  b. 
Trajan,  Column  of  (Rome), 

11.801,  a. 
TriUan,  Houie  of  (Rome), 

11.812,  a. 
Trajan,  Temple  of  (Rome), 

IL  803,  a. 
Trajana,  646,  a. 
Trajana,  Aqua  (Rome),  il. 

851,  a. 
TrtOaner-doif.  25,  a. 
Tnijani,  Forum  ( Rome),  it. 

800,  a;  iL911,b. 
Traiaoi,  Thennae  (Rome), 

11.  847,  a. 
Tr^anopoUi,  iLll90,a:  il. 

1299,  a. 
Trajanui.  Portui,  870,  a. 
Trajectus  Genual,  ii.  36,  b. 
TVi^r^o,  ii.361,a. 
Tfaille,  Port  de  la,  Ii.  1310, 

a. 
TVoAm,  U.  40,b. 
TraitmauT,  IL  1230,  b. 
Trailes,  239,  a. 
TranI,  167,  a. 
Tranimontanljn.  916,  a. 
TranMiberine  wall  (Rome;, 

ii.  767,  b. 
Trantytvania,  743,  b. 
Tranupara,  IL  337,  a. 
Trapani,  788,  a. 
Trapezui,  192,  b. 
Trau.  ii.  1219,  b. 
Travancore,  698,  a. 
rr<T-i-.  H.  1227,  a. 
Triivii:„a,  IL  1109,  b, 
Traun,  7»7,  b. 
Trausi,  ii.  1190,  a. 
Tr.Hvii!,  ii.  1177,  b. 
TraiigHrra,   ii.   81,   a;   iL 

1U7,  .1. 
Tit'-chau-att,  ixTrl-cMleau, 

Ii.  12011,  b. 
Tre    Poiiti,    Torre    dl,   ii. 

1291,  b. 
Treba.  il.  1300,  b :  IL  1317,  a. 
Trebbia.  iL  1333,  b. 
Trebet.ii.  1330,  a. 
Trebia.ll.  188,  a;  IL  1301,a. 
rrrMuwf,  ii.  I331,a. 
Trebutin,  66,  a. 
Treglia,  Ii.  1224,  b. 
Tregoto,  IL  188.  a. 
Treguier,  or  Trieu,  11. 1133, 

Trela.  IL  629,  a  ;  Ii  1301.  b. 
Trrja,  Ii.  629,  a  :  ii.  1225,  a. 
Trelo-Yani,  1102,  b;  IL  474, 

a 
Tr«nitbu>,  730.  a. 
Tremiti.  Itole  di.  777.  a. 
Trenonitza.  i>.  1161,  a. 
Tirenio,  or  Trent,  iL  1230, 

b. 
Trepano.  730,  a. 
Treiiillus,  il.  384,  a. 
Tieponli.  907,  a. 
Treponii,  Torre  dl,  11.  122.\ 

b. 
Trerus,  1059,  b. 
Tret  Forcat,  Cap,  11.  297.  b ; 

11.  846,  a. 
Tret  Intulae,  ii.  397,  b. 
Tret  Prom,,  ii.  4.54,  a. 
Tret  Tabemae,  11. 36,  b ;  IL 

1387,  a;  IL1398,  b. 
Treta,  730,  a. 
Treton,  201,  bk 
Tretut,  301,  b ;  739,  h. 
Trive,  340,  a;  It.  1327,  b, 
Treventum,  IL  896,  b. 
TViMt,  340,  a;  IL1227.  b. 
Tree!,  ii.  1233,  a ;    il.  1300, 

b;  Ii.  1301,  a. 

4T  a 
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Trewleo,  11.  M6,  b;  H.  ISl,  b . 
7V«nN>,  U.  1107.  b. 
TrnoCMM,  \i.  1239,  a. 
Trn.u.bareet,  U.  lUt,  a. 
Triballl,  H.  187,  b. 
TrtbuU,«.a. 
TfibuiiuiD,  li.  1W9,  b. 
Tribunal  PraclarU  (Book), 

ii.TW.a. 
THcaufn,  11.  ia»,  b. 
Tricca,  il.  1170,  a. 
Trichooinm.  67.  a. 
TrUio,XH,ti  ii    ITI«,b. 
Trioolooi.  I!0,  a :  II.  309,  b. 
Tricomia,  311,  a. 
TriconiMii,  ri.  387,  b. 
rr^com/,  II   1230.  b. 
Trtcoryihiu,  330,  b. 
Trlcraoa,!).  121 1,  a. 
Tridii,  il.  1230,  b. 
Trfe*,  310,a. 
TVuT,  340,  a;  U.  1227,  b. 
Trteri.,  II.  6(ifi,  a. 
Trieron,  ii.  lOXI,  *. 
TrifUe.  ii.  1129,  b. 
Trigaeoiii,  4»,b. 
Tnga^liu,  PorU  (RonM), 

II.  7M,  b. 
Triieminam,  Extra  Portam 

(R«roe>,  K12,  a. 
Trigl,  II.  GS7,  b  i  il.  1209,  b. 
TnglypbOD,  ll.  47,  a. 
rrii!m>,i\.  I21i,a. 
Trif^ndum,  ||34,  b, 
TrUala.  1024,  a. 
TntanUa,  9,  b;  li.  4«6,  b. 
TrrtCT^,  29.bj  l«,a. 
Trikcrl,  6ie,a. 
Trlkklri,    li.  474,   a;      II. 

1211,  a. 
Tritknla,  li.  1229,  b. 
Tr1mootiufn,ftlA,  a. 
THiuomalee,  li.  &K,  a ;  tt. 

IMS,  b. 
TrmcomaU,  li.  1093,  b. 
Trinemda,  3<0,  b. 
TrinUa,  II.  1231,  a. 
Trhu  Vtcckui,  11.  718,  a  ;  11. 

1288,  a. 
TrinobantM,  64S,  a. 
TrinqtielaUU,  196.  b. 
Triocala,  ll,yM,b. 
TriOHta,  4M,b;  li.  1219,  a. 
Trlphiilum,744,b. 
Trlpbjlla,»lT,b. 
TV*!,  I,  a. 
TViWr,  it.  46»,  b  1 11. 1080,  b ; 

ii.  1232,  a. 
Tripoli!,  ii.  606,a. 
Tripolilana,  Reglo,  ii.  1080, 

b. 
Tripolitxa.  11.  .^3.^  b. 
Trlpontium,  907,  a ;  li.  1191, 

b. 
Trtpalamo,  II.  676,  a. 
Tripura,  II.  47.  a;  ii.  lJ30,b. 
Triiium,  11.  7. 1). 
Trittolui,  It.  at,  b. 
Trltaea,l7,a:  11.  203, a;  II. 

604,  b. 
Trluei«,  14.  b. 
Tritium,  347,  a. 
Trltluni  Mislalium,a94,a. 
Trlt(in,413,  a;  733, b. 
Trltonli,  3l2.b. 
Tritonit,  Lake,  II.  I933,a. 
Trltonltli,  II.  1081,  a. 
Tritonoi,  11.  1233.  a. 
Tnlurrita,  II.  1296,  a. 
Triudad,  934,  a. 
Triteato,  li.  896,  b  ;  ii.  1227, 

b. 
TriTicmn,  iL896,b. 
TriumphalU,  Pana(R(ime), 

li.TO.b. 
Troai,  I02,b;  ii.389,a. 
7Vaif>,li.6»l,b. 
Trocml,  928,  a. 
Troeu,983,b. 
Troglad;tae,  M,a. 
Troglodywi,  II.  367,  b. 
'I'rollyllunl,  U.  380,  a. 
TroJa.K.b;  11.1294,  a. 
'Iramllela,  17,  a. 
Trompia,  Vol.  li.  l23S,b. 
TVoniff,  231,b:   383,  a:    ii, 

1^7, «;  11.1307,  a. 
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TrmM.  OwBtBam,  U.  «2& 

b. 
Tropan,  199.  a. 
TVnpea.  4»l,b;  1096,8. 
7'n)r«x,8(..3a9,a. 
Trouo,  il.  1237,  a. 
Troft,  471,  a. 
Trueotitniiii,     Cactmm,  IL 

628,b-,  U.  I306.a;  ii.  Ua7,a. 
Tnwntus,  231,  b;  383,  a. 
7Viir>tt>.ll.l23>i,  a. 
TVayrrr,  il.  1231,  a. 
TrycbootJ.  64,  a. 
Ttama,  ii.  67i,  a. 
T$dimmiit,ti.\01,b, 
TMckenunaaie,  .VUi.a. 
Tidktm^tOK,  697,  b. 
T$ckrtaUe   dt   Pommml,    IL 

1339,  b. 
TKtIina,  11.  657,  b. 
r»bi««*S&!l.li.934,b. 
TMluatfU,«:%a,t;  U.MO,b. 
Tiliaritt,  il.  M6,  b. 
Tduremti,  2ll,a. 
7->*£nv,  Il.6l9,b. 
r<it/>ri,  683,b. 
nH/tf,  II.  3l7,b. 
T'ktmt,^  286, a;  696, b. 
TiMima  CU,  SI9,*. 
TiHorok,  ii.  68,  a. 
TM/umrn,  IL  I108,b. 
TtJtmatka,  11.  102,  b. 
Tiumar,  187,  a. 
r<iarAab,926,a. 
Tuaryki,  U.  199,  b. 
Tuhenote.U.  1237,  U 
Tubucd,  li.  219,  b. 
Tubumica,  II  4.U.  a. 
Tucta,  ii.  1214,  b. 
Tucrli,  197,  b 
Tucumbrit,  il.  997,  b. 
T'lui.lrm.ii.  1132,b. 
Tude,  934.  a. 

Tud«r,U.I288,b;  il.l3l7,a. 
TuBcum.  ii.  1317,  b. 
Tur)ar,mr,»i  11.  1239,*. 
Tugm,  1041,  b. 
TuKenl.  l»«l,b. 
TuijI,  502,  b. 
TuUa-tt-FuU,  10Ol,b. 
Tuleniii,  il.  293,  b. 
Tulliaoum  (Bome),  U.  783, 

Tuilnm,  134,  b. 
ri<i)tMW,ii.482,b;  U.lise.a. 
Tunaa,  il.  1216,  b. 
TuDM,  68,a;  il.  1338,  a, 
TuHit,  11.  1239.  a. 
Tuntobnga,934,a. 
Tuola,  691.  a. 
Turambae,  li.  917,  b. 
Turano,  6,  a :  ii.  I2IS,  a. 
Turba.402,a,  807,  a. 
Turbin,  110, a;  il.  188, b. 
Turcalion,  ii.  1236,  a. 
Turchal,    or    Turkkal,    II. 

946,  b. 
TYo-oUna,  11.1103,  a. 
Turdull,  683,a. 
Turenum,  167,  a. 
TuTi,  I67,b;  li.  IMI,a. 
Turlaio,  Wl,  b. 
Turin,  339,  b;  U.  1113,  aj 

U.  1288,  a. 
Turlta,  364,  b. 
TVirto,  ii.  I23»,b. 
Turbtre,  466,  a. 
Turmentlni,  167,  b 
Tumacum,  11.  328,  a. 
Tumai,  227,  b. 
Tumli,  li.  16,  a. 
ritmiii:,  184,  b. 
Turobriga,  P83,«. 
TurodI,  S33,  a. 
Turoqua,  934,  b. 
TurqueviUe,  70S,  b. 
TurrM,  II.  1294,  a.    ' 
Turret,  Ad,  U.  1399,  a;  11. 

1296,  a. 
Turrii  Llb7■onl^  ii.  911,b. 
TurriU,  ii.  12%,  a. 
Turrui,  170,  b;  il.  1275,  a. 
7V<n<m,  II.  Il07,b. 
Turum,  167,  b. 
Turuntiu.  il  917,  a. 
Turuptiaiia,  934.  b. 
Tiuca,  <i8,  a ;  ii.  454,  b. 


TbM9aia,n*,a;  B.IST.b. 
raacsM,  •SS.a. 
TiiKl,a.9l7,ta. 

Tmxoit,  n,n.vm,^. 

TnKu,  Vfcm  (Bom),  B. 

77V,  a. 
Tudra,B.II96,a. 
T«alaa,U.ltl7,b. 
Tauia.aea,a. 
Ttemet,  11.413,  a. 
TuUni,  Iff,  ta. 
Tauia,60,a. 
7W,9M.a;  it.ia«.a. 

r«XM,9aa,b. 

TkJo.  loa.^;  D.  Il<«.a. 
Tm2la,ai  TmJa,n.9B,a. 
rtpOLH.  1140,  b. 
Tranitia,  W7.  b. 
TTUaea«.ti.»(3,b. 
Trcba  (Sfncuae),  0.  1064, 

Trde.H.lai,a. 
Tf lium,  706,  ll>. 
TfiEpliaci.  65,a. 
Tnnphreatoa,  63,  b;  ii.  630, 

Trndarla.fl.9a6,b. 
Trndia,  U.  46»b;  U.  47,a: 

a  2M.a. 
7>iw,  439,  b;li.  1210,  b ; 

11.1261,  a. 
T^memauli,  iL  lt39,a. 
Tjniaa,  ii.  498,  a. 
Trpaocae,  821,  b. 
Tjraeini,  11.987,  a. 
TjiaDfeUe,  U.  917,  a. 
Tna>.84,a. 
Tjrianini,  H.  KS,  b. 
Tjri4lroiBina,  IL  435,  a. 
TVra,  11.  668,  a. 
7W.  106,8;  U.  447,a;  0. 

780.  a. 
Tyiia.744,b;  aU9».b. 
7Vatoii<ii,728,a. 
Tutmali,  242,  b. 
Ttana,  644,  b. 
lYotvamii.  568,b. 
TttrifO.  738,  b. 
TieTtori,\\.iVS.\t. 
T^s/m^rs.  308,  b  ;  3as.b. 
Tlurcla,  32,  b. 

Vacca,  IL  1252,  b. 
racca.  To;  dr,  11.322,8. 
Vacd    Prata,    (Bome),   II. 

804,  b. 
roccuM,  466,b. 
Vacuaue,  ii.  299,8* 
Vada,  ii.  1296,  a. 
Tada  Sabbata,  or  Sabata. 

110,  a;il.  188,a;  11.1296, 

b. 
Vada  Volatemiia,  870,  a;  IL 

1296,8. 
Vadlmonlan  Lake,  867,  b. 
Vadlnia,902,b. 
yada,   110,  a;  11.  188,8;  U. 

1262,  b:  11.  1296,  b. 
Vado  dt  Trouo,  U.  12*7, 8. 
VageoM  Oppidum,  ii.  1161^ 

VaglennI,  11. 187,  a. 
Vagoritum,  229,  a. 
VabalU,  or  Vacalut,  381,  b. 
faipant.  II.  1019,  a. 
ya&et,  li.  1280,  a. 
yaiMon,  11.  1259,  b ;  U.  1318, 

b. 
ral  Cantomiea,  497,  b. 
Fald'AotU.  109,8. 
fo/de  J«Oh582,8. 
yaldirtm,9n,^ 
VoUmU,  il.  574,  a;  li.  947,  b; 

U.  1254,  b;  il.  I277,b. 
VaOcck,  iU  1254.  b. 
Valdaius,  II.  541,  b. 
raUtraduct,  li.  1310,  8. 
Falderii*lH,Wa,>i. 
VaieboDga,  982.8. 
yaledla,  ii.  I9M,  b. 
yaUnce.  840,  b;  II.  12S4,  a. 
yalauda,Wi,\>;  807,8;  ii. 

1105,8. 
yaleneia.  Qui}  if,  H.  1043,  b. 
Valentin,   34U,  b ;    677,  a  ; 

655,  b:  li.  912,  a;  ii.  1294,  b. 
Vaknlia  dc  S.  Jam,  150,  a. 


\ 


1106k  b. 
TaleMiaBa.fl.Mi.a. 
rtln8H,M^a;H-l'«>,a 
r^tnlm  ri^9n,a:a. 

ISM.kL 
Valeria,  SM.  a. 
ValeiliB.01.8. 
rolaio,t!i,*. 
Vall.fi.»IT.b. 
rafi<T,J.,iLIJ0.8. 

r<M<,a.nM,h. 

rtaodvH*,  iL  631.  a;  i. 

ISS*,h. 
PaDWn,  B.  I««.b;  B.  I£7,k. 
VaUata,2S0,a. 
VaIHa  Moida  (BaBe),  li. 

816.8. 
rilbirM«i«r.  8.  UU,  8;  i. 

1312,8. 

rau,,  d.  lai,  8. 

roloaiL  342,  a. 
Falpa,  il.  SI,  b. 
robaioirr,  ii.USt,b. 
FabuMrx,  981,  a. 
ral(e(xi,a.ll«,8. 
V8aa,58>.8. 

raB,216,b;al.8;  217,  k; 
673,b:IL8,b;ii.B5,h. 
V8ue(Bl.6»l,b. 
rado<aM,&S38,h. 
Pacaa,ii.ll56ka. 
r—rt,  754. 8. 
rar.  iLI»«,b;  IL  11)91,8. 
Var..cboaitei,  349,  b. 
r«rv,  409,  b ;  430,  a  ;  iL  Ml, 

Vara(rl,ll.lin,b. 
Panar,  U.  129a,  a. 
roranot.  9?3,  d. 
VaralMn.  iL  1175, 8. 
rgrallili*,  63.  b;  600,  b. 
Pam,ilt.,S39,h. 
VardauL  iL  541,  8. 
Varolenaca.  315,  b. 
TarcOa,  535.  b:  B.  VBt,  a. 
V8niai>ea.57l.  Ik 
FarrfB-.  ii.ll>a,8. 
rardhoH.  351.  b;  li.  «La. 
yardkari,  Mridgt  4^  <*r,  >>■ 

lSS,b. 
Pardaji.  63,  b. 
Varduli.  601  a. 
Fanra,  »4,  b;  U.  IC»,  a. 
Vareia.  or  Varia,  B4.a. 
ymmiri,  11.  S7,  a. 
Parlcip,a.9»,b. 
P«rM>».b;*H.«- 
V8ria,55.8;774.b. 
PaniaAev.  886,  a. 
Variaoos  Vicu^  I.  in7,b. 
Parm,  iL  55a  b. 
yartmn.  C.  606,  b. 
Par>a.  164,  b;  iL«63.b;ii. 

546,  b. 
PanMteM,S>.b. 
V8nii,364,bb 
V8TO,748,a. 
V8ra,ll.47.U 
Varum  FlnmtB.  110,  a;  H. 

188,  b. 
Vanu,  U.  187.  b. 
ParuDM,il.  1175,b. 
VauKlnetiim.  tL.  ii.  lOM.  K 
Vauta,  IL  m,  b. 
Vaaalea,  173.  a. 
Panaisll.MH,*. 
Pmlaa,U.98a,b. 
PonUla,  IL  M^  a. 
Pa«»,380,b. 
Pa(%,  341,  b;  917,  b;  IIM. 

b;iLI17S,a. 
Pcd^r,  Pan  ar.  U.  1«M.  b 
Vatlcama,  Mooa.  ar  OoBia 

(Rom),  B.  941.  b. 
Vatkama,  Fona  (Boa*),  ■. 

850,8. 
PaMto,  409.  h. 
PoUmW.  601,  a. 
VatrUcil.b. 
Famdr*.  IL  Ills,  b. 
PaiWeto,4S8.b;98(l^a. 
mmft,  U.  1183.  b. 
OTatrtIr,!!.  ISO,  h, 
Ubua,  U.454,  b. 
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Uculnmlacum,  SS3,  ■. 
I^dnw,  U.  1361 ,  a ;  U.  1175,  b ; 

II.  13«  a. 
Uduba,ll.  IS'tl,!. 
Udura.  II.  I.  b. 
ferfrac,  il.  1310,  a. 
Vcdiantii,  11.  IK7,  a. 
Vodiniim,  11. !»»,  b. 
Vegaack.  11. 14,  a. 
fefUa,  720,  a. 
VehK,  766.  b. 
Vfjovu,  Temple  of  (Rome), 

11.  770,  a. 
»<n.  11.610,  a. 
Velabrarn  (  Rome),  H.  811,  b. 
Velnidatia.  110,  b. 
rrlebic/i,  II.  3,  b. 
Veleiat»,  11. 1S7,  b. 
»'df».  1326,  b. 
fetfta,  or  Fetftso^  460,  b. 
yeltttiM,  II.  MS,  b. 
Veletl,  11. 1270,  a. 
Vrlei.  MiUaga,  II.  244,  a. 
Veliboran,  11.  16,  a. 
Vellavi,  173,  «. 
Vel  Ilea.  501,  b. 
Velpl,  M.,  733,  b. 
Veluca,  197,  b. 
Vplia  (Rome),  U.  801,  a  ;  il. 

807,  a. 
rc<>22<i,  It81,a:il.  31,  a. 
reiino,  11.  1 168,  a. 
yetino.  Mount,  5,  b. 
FeUlia.  II.  418,  b. 
VrUay,  II.  1169,  b. 
VelUIri,  II.  1168,  b, 
Veltae,  11.  916.  a. 
Veluclia,  II.  1314,  b. 
VrlvendQ,  875,  a. 
Vrlvitzl.  13,  b. 
rrluJcMi,  II.  630,  b. 
y flume,  367,  a. 
TenajTO,  II.  1170,  a. 
VenarIa,  8«7,  b. 
rtnatq'ie.  !tU.  b. 
rrxc.-,  II.  411, a;  II.  ISll, b. 
Veiidf  lela.  347,  h. 
Vmdeliubai,  II.  1010,  a. 
fWidrf  Por/,  II.  661,b. 
Fendrell.  II.  S33.  b. 
Vndm  Porte.  II.  52,  a. 
fVnr,  £r,  II.  1300,  b. 
Venedi.  II.  916,  a. 
Venedlcui,  Sinni,  II.  460,  b. 
VenTOl,  II.  IW,  b. 
Ventre,  Ponle  Sla,  H.  1S93  a. 
Veneris      CaWae,      Aeavt 

(Rome),il.  770,  a. 
Veneris    Llbitinae,    Laicus 

(Rome),  il.  816,  b. 
Veneris,  Ad,  II.  1194,  a. 
Venetl,  754,  b. 
yenrtiko,  II.  3*1,  b. 
f.^0.  815,  b. 
Venlalla.  934,a. 
Ventilcnil,  II.  16,  a. 
Venota,  li.  1276,  b;  11.1993, 

a. 
Venia,  387,  b. 
Venta  BelKanim,  441,  a. 
Vent.'i  Icenonjm,  441,  a 
Ventosa,  Castro  de  la,  II. 

MM,  b. 
Venus  Capltolina,  Temple 

of  (Rome),  II.  769.  b. 
Venus  Cluacliia,  Shrine  of 

(Rome).  11.783,  a. 
Venus    Krvcina,  Temple  of 

(Rsme),  li.  830,  b. 
Venus  Genltria,  Temple  of 

(Rome).  II.  797,  a. 
Venus,  Temple  of  (Rome), 

11.804.  b;  11.  817,  a. 
Venus  Victrix,  Temple  of 

(Rome),  11.769,  b. 
Venusia,  167, a;  li.  I!S3,  a. 
Venusia  ValUa,  II.  127$,  a. 
yrnxone,  II,  IIM,  a. 
Vera,  310,  b. 
Vera,  379,  a. 
r,-ramiii,agS,b. 
rerbMC,i\.  1 317,  a. 
Verbicae,  il.  299,  a. 
yerceOa,  Torre  dt.  11. 1107,  b. 
Vercellae,  ii.  1187,  b. 


rtrceOt,  II.  1178,  a;  11. 1187, 

b. 
Vercelllura,  1073,  b. 
yercor;  11. 1280,  b. 
Verdt,  C,  115.  a. 
yerdett,  li.  1138,  b. 
yerdouUe,  or  yerdotOre,  II. 

1178,  b. 
yerdun,  11. 1979.  a. 
»rxi/a,U.136,b. 
Verela,  394,  a. 
yerelo,   Sla   llaria  dl,   II. 

1178,  a;  U.  1294,  a. 
Veretum,  474,  b;  U.  1194, 

a. 
Vergae,  451,  a. 
yergons,  il.  1278,  b. 
yfrigmm,  II.  1280,  a. 
Venwie,  il.  1278,  b. 
yerdcxe,    or     yeroviU,    11, 

969,  a. 
yeroli.  11.  1280.  b. 
Verona,  II.  1176, a;  11.  1287, 

yerotui,  U.  1179, a;  11. 1987, 

b. 
VeroTMca,  347,  a. 
yerrtx,  110, a:  li.  1287,  b; 

ii.  1313,  b. 
Ferria,  393,  a:   813,  b  ;   11. 

237,  a. 
yerrucoia,   or    yerrucchia, 

11.  1311,  a. 
FerngUa,  857,  a. 
Vertlnae,  II.  210,1. 
Verves,  11.  299,  a. 
fi-re/w,  Il.ll77,b. 
Ferulam,  Old,  II.  1179  a. 
Verus,  Arch  of  (Hume),  IL 

810,  b. 
Ferwick,  II.  1S13,  a. 
Ferthu,  II.  11811,  b. 
Vescelllum,  1073,  b. 
FfjcoefO,  910,  a. 
Vesidla,  8.^7,  a. 
Veslonica,  II.  1317,  a. 
Vespasian,       Temple      of 

(Rome),  U.  781, b. 
Vespasian  and  Titus,  Tem- 
ple of  (  Rome),  li.  795,  a. 
Veitae,    Aedea   (Rome),  11. 

778,  b. 
Vesului,  Mons,  107,  b. 
Vesunna,  467,  !>■ 
Vetumo,  MonU,  li.  1184,  a. 
Vetera,  173,  b;  482,  b. 
I'elemicza,  li.  1120,  b. 
FeOelta,  Setra  di,  li.  1286,  a. 
Feto]o.  Lagkello  di,  II.  448,  b. 
yetraUtt,  907,  b;  II.  1296,  b ; 

II.  1297,  a. 
Vettoiia,!!.  1288,  b. 
relluri,  CoMlrl,  11.  989,  b. 
Veturli,  il.  187,  a. 
I'evtti,  444,  a. 
Fevaj/.  IIO,b;  U.  1313.  b. 
Fexin  Frtmfois,  ii.  1169  b. 
y<im  Normand,  il.  1169,  b. 
Frx,  II.  442,  b. 
rezxo,u.  la6l,a. 
f.Vmfe.  li.  1286,  a. 
UlTugnm,  431, a. 
Ugenio,  95,  a;  li.  1994,  a: 

ll.  1332,  a. 
UgUari,  il.  196,  b. 
Via  Lau  (Rome),!!.  832,a; 

II.  839,  b. 
Via  TecU  ( Rome),  11. 837,  b. 
Vinita,  11.  1166,  b. 
Fianade  Bi>Uo,93i,n. 
fionoi,  401,b. 
Fiareggio,  li.  1196,  a. 
('t'a/;ia,  11.917,  b. 
VIblnum,  167,  a. 
VIblones,  11.916,  b. 
Vibona.  11.  1295,  >. 
Fie  de  Otane.  343,  li. 
VicenUa,  li.  1176.  a ;  II.  1187, 

b. 
Ficeiaa,  II.  1187,  b ;  1807,  b. 
yickf,  168.  a. 
rteo,  340,  b 

yico,  Logo  di,  856,  b  i  867,  a . 
yicotaro,  774,  b  j  IL  13.58,  b. 
VIctlllanae,  Aedea  (Rome), 
ii,8l8,b. 


Victoria.      SanetnatT 

(Rome),  li.  SOS,  b. 
VIctorlaa,   Cllrui  (Rome), 

II.  803,bi 
Victoriae  jDllobrlgenslum, 

Portus,  II.  101,  a. 
Victory,  Statue  of  (Rome), 

II.  795,  a. 
VIcus  Badlas,  IL  13a5,  a. 
Viciu  Cumlnarlus,  525,  a. 
VIcua  Loogus  (Rome),  ii. 

829,  a. 
VIcus  NOTus,  U.  1305,  a. 
Vlcus     Patridus    (Rome), 

il  821,b. 
VIcua  Spacorum,  934,  b. 
VIcus  Viminis,!!.  188,b. 
Fid,  11.  1319,  U 
ytdi,U.  lSi),b. 
r«<a,671,bi  il.400,a. 
VIducasses,  l!8,b. 
Vifilte  row,  389,  b., 
fi<rna,63,b. 
fi^iM.il.  1311.  a. 
rfrtiB^,  187,b}  II.  1308,  b. 
yirlrt,  497,  b;  ii.37l,a. 
ffrux,  li.  1308,  b. 
yifu^-Biuaek,  II.  389, b. 
7V<'u,r-a<iM,  11.  442,b. 
Vitux  Scurre,  779,  a. 
Fil:,i,i,\i.  1311,  b. 
Fin,.>jM,b. 
Viinymi,  ii.  47,  a. 
Filaiite,  4t3,a  t  791,  b  i  1067, 

a. 
Filcltei,  H.  1281,  a. 
Filla  de  dot  HemaHoM,  11. 

4U3,  a. 
FiUa  Fatila,  93.h. 
Villa  FaustinI,  488,  b. 
F/Ua  I'eUui,  II.'2I9,  b. 
Fmnf(\IUa,  11.  1308,  a. 
FiUcifranca,  Guff,  II.  414,  a. 
FiUnlptutda,  11  399,  a. 
Fitlana,  C,  186,  b. 
FiUanuna,  11.  1034,  b ;  ii. 

1041,  b. 
FiUamx^a  de  SItgn,  ii .  1 034, 

FIl'lardeMnlariim,  il.  1264, 

ytdar  Pedroto,  341,  a. 
Fillarinlio.ii.  1066,  a. 
Fillaroane,  250.  a. 
Fillarlelin,  il.  1210,  a. 
FiWueceo,  ll.  1308,  a. 
Fille  Neuve,  889,  a. 
FilUbaMdon.n,  1,^3,  b. 
FilleUia,  il.  12f>9,  b. 
FiUeneme,  II.  674,  a. 
^iVna,  II  916,  a. 
Fimala,  973,  b. 
Vlmlnadura,  HO,  a. 
Viminal    Hill    (Rome),    IL 

828,  b. 
Vlmlnalis,  CoUis  (Rome),  U. 

818,  b. 
Vlmlnalis,  PorU(Rom«),  li. 

766,  a. 
Vlmlnalis  snb  amere.  Cam- 
put  ( Rome),  11. 816,  a. 
Fimii,H.  1176,  b 
Fincent,  Ci^  St.,  377,  a;  II. 

871.  a. 
Vlndelela,347,a. 
FmdMfa,  746,  a :  11.  46,  b ; 

11.48,  a;  11. 1311,  a. 
Findhya  UotuUaliu,  li.  691, 

b;  il.  914,  a;  iL  1021,  a. 
Vludia,  931,  a. 
ytndtcari,  ll.  11,  b. 
Findicart  Porto,  il.  40,  b. 
VIndinates,  11.  1317,  b. 
Vindlos,  H.,  746,  a. 
VIndlus,  H.,  U.  46,  bt  li. 

619,  b. 
Vindo,  340,  b. 
Vindobala.  IL  \W(,  b. 
Vindobona,  II.  641,  a. 
Vindolana,  tt.  1166,  b. 
VIndonUsa,  1041,  b. 
r/ndya,  ir>.,ii.  699,  b. 
Finrtza,  ii.  1311,  b. 
Finliae$,S»,  a  ;  ii.  UTS,  b. 
Vlniola,ll.9l9.a. 
I'«aini<3<,6l4,b. 
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oft  FiKt,  !i.  998,  b. 

finrnm,  II.  1094,a. 
VliitimlKlia,  110,  a. 
FiiUimigUa,  93.  b;  U.  188,  a. 
VIntlum,  ii.  421,  a. 
Fiosa,  yuiua,  or  Vovuua, 

151,  b. 
rfcio,  ii.  .ISO,  a. 
Vljiao,^K,b;  iL  IS7S,a. 
Vipeteno,  111,  a. 
Vlpsania,  Porticos  (Rome), 

11.  839,  b. 
Viipie.  or  yiek,  844,  a. 
VIraplaca,  Sacellum  of,  Dea 

(Rome),  11.804,  a. 
Virdo.  ii.  1310,  b. 
VIro  Valentla.461,b. 
ViroTeaca,  347,  a. 
VIrunI,  II.  1969,  a. 
Virunum,  li.  448,  a* 
Virus,  933,  b. 
Fitkardlio,  588,  b. 
yito,    Uoate,    107,  b;    It. 

1183,  b. 
yiuiuli,  IL  4,  a. 
ytttrltna,  1016,  b. 
Ftuula,  il.  1311,  b. 
>0(«-»o,  89t,a;II.  1286.  b. 
Filkarl,  1063,  b  :  11.  586,  a 
Fito,S.,\f»,b, 
Vitodurum,  1041,  b. 
Vltridum,  110,  a;  U.  1287,  b. 
Vitruvius  Vaccui,  house  of 

(Rome),  iL  804,  b. 


yniaria,  li.  1045,  b. 
Fit/brim),  Saa,  123,  b. 
Filylo,  11.  470,  a. 
Fttxek,  11.  689.  a. 
Fivarait,  1046,  a. 
Fttel,  389.  a. 
VlrenUni,  11. 1317,  b. 
VtTlscum,  no,  b. 
Virlscus,  444,  a. 
Flaardingen,  901,  b ;  911,  a. 
Fladimir.  ii.  917,  b. 
Ulal,  874,  b. 

Flakko-malckata,  11.  60,  b. 
FlakhoUvadiio.  il.  619,  b. 
Ulm  Robot,  184,  a. 
FUutett,  903,  a.' 
Vtga%.  II.  473,  b. 
yiie-StToom,  9(0,  b. 
yiieltmd,  903,  b. 
Vtikia,  108.  b. 
UlUn,  ii.  473,  a. 
una,  933,  b. 
i;ai,983,b;  11.1314,  a. 
rioMo.  148,  b;  a  1163,  a. 
Ulpla,    Basilica    (Rome), 

11.800,  b. 
Ulplanum,  744,  b. 
UUIer,  il.  16,  a. 
Uluiad,  161. b. 
Ulurtlni.  167,  b. 
Um-ei-Jemal,  896,  b. 
Um  Lak/t,  ii.  107,  a. 
Umago,  11.  74,  a. 
Utmma,  li.  4-53,  a  ;  li.  628,  b. 
Uinbllicut  Romae  (Rome), 

ii.  794,  b. 
Umbro,  867,  a. 
Umbronem,  Fl.  Ad,  IL  1196, 

a. 
Vmgheier,  363,  a. 
Uni-Ill,  118,  b. 
Vnieh,«n.\i;  11.468,  a. 
Unknown  Land,  il.  917,  b. 
Unna,  II.  466,  b. 
Vnie,  11.  1318,  a. 
Vocaiiae,  Aquae,  168,  b. 
Vmtes,  173,  a. 
Vodae.  II.  917,  b. 
Vodkena,  806,  a  ;  813,  b ;  iU 

136,  b. 
Vodlae,  11. 16,  a. 
FiwifAnal,  I099.a. 
riwMra,  il.  1115  a. 
r<««<r<i,ll.64,b;ii.I8a,ai 

li.  1987.  b. 
yoidkia.  13,  a. 
yolgttaxd,  11. 1133,  a. 
Fo&odu,  11.  320.  a. 
FoivoKdtt.  11.  1113.  a. 
Volana,  II.  896,  b. 
Folatu,  11.  1311,  b. 
fv/aaOa,  41 8,  a. 
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VolcentiiBi,  orVoleeluni,  i!. 

110,  a. 
rolga,  4&5,  t ;  11.  MB,  a  i  U. 

«99.  b. 
rothtnia.  11.90,  a ;  II.  9IG,  a. 
To/o,  11.60,  b:li.  S16,  a. 
Volobriga,  934,  a. 
VologatU,  HuUtlo,  980.  a. 
Volpo,  CajK,  I W,  s  i  1-K,  a. 
Voltlnlenfli,  LacuB,  H.")?.  n. 
Voliinll,  II.  I!9«,b;  129;,  a. 
VoUtrra,  II.  1318,  b. 
Valtore,  Uonlt.  II.  1329,  b. 
Votmrna,  II.  1330,  a. 
Voltunu,  Catlel,  11. 1330,  a. 
Volublllzni,  il.  299,  «. 
rotvic,  II.  286.  b. 
Voluntll,  ii.  I6.a. 
Volupla*,  Sacetlum  (Home), 

ii.  ivi,  h. 
VomanOt  383,  a* 
Vomanut,  383,  a. 
Vana,  419,  h. 
Vuna,  Cape,  II.  5.  a. 
yanilxa,  10,  b ;  12S,  a. 
f'oorbourg,  SOfi,  b. 
FuroivxA,  ii.  917,  b. 
Vortumnui,  Ara  of  (Rome), 

li.8ll,a. 
Votga,  II.  I3SS,  a. 
Votlilza,  13,  b ;  3S,  b. 
Vofurl,  931,a. 
roudTri,M.  1318,  b. 
fsK/ra,  11.  123a,  b, 
fonrla,  668.  a. 
Tourowx,  II.  139%,  a. 
Uutarrnui,  II.  468,  a. 
Ur,  6ai,a. 
Ur  of  the  Chaldaei,  11.  43H, 

b;  II.  487.  a. 
VraklioTi,  II.  346,  a. 
rr<i/,  746,  b. 
Vrat  Chain,  II.  389,  a. 
Vralian  Ranne,  11. 102,  h. 
rrilila,  730,  a. 
VrOHlit,  11.  243,  b  i  II.  267,  b. 
Uranopolls.  S3,  a. 
Vraona,  332,  a ;  323,  b. 
ynmutta,  3M,  b. 
Urbania,  il.  1326,  a. 
llrbi,  210.  b. 
Uriilaca.  082.  a. 
Urbifl,  770,  a. 
Vrbino,  il.  1317,  l> ;  II.  1326,  n. 
Urbinum  Hortenie,  11. 1^17. 

b. 
Urbiooni    Metaureiue,     It. 

1.117,  b. 
UrkisagUa,    II.   «28,  b:    Ii. 

64.^b;  II.  l;<26,a. 
Urblua,  II.  I'i93,  b. 
Vrbo,  934,  b. 
Urbi  SalTU,  II.  628,  b ;  ii. 

645,  b. 
UrdDiuiD,  69l,b. 
Uramta,  II.  »»,  b. 
f/V/oA,  806,  b ;  11.439,  b. 
Urgo,  gS7,  b. 
Urgub,  11. 499,  b. 
{/rni  or  Urtup,  il.  871,  a. 
UrTa,64,  a;  474,  b. 
Uriconium,  442,  a. 
Urlma,U.  1075,  b;  II.  107<:. 

a. 
Urium,  167,  a. 
VrmUlk,  320,  b. 
Uroconluin,437,  a* 
yrail,  214,  a. 
Vronuma,  804,  b. 
VTimmela,n.wn,b. 
Vmeter,  427,  a. 
Urpanua,  il.  Ml,  b. 
TJrtnitlnl,  II.  810,  a. 
Vrliu,  Wadg,  1061,  b. 
UrUppa,  II.  1333,  b. 
VrmntaA,  Seaqf,  Ii.  1031.  a. 
Vnmiyah,  216,  b  :  IL  2^U,  b. 
IJur.  &7,  a  i  11.  397,  b. 
Hicana,  11.  974,  a. 
llscenum,  il.  7,  b. 
Vidiktb,  II.  934,  a. 
Ufcoiluui,  916,  a. 
l)idlc<nlca,il.  1190,  U 
Vicnfio,  916,  a. 
UMudama,  39.\  b. 
I'Mdom,  Ii.  1018,  a. 
VkU,  816,  b. 


INDEX. 


P«-//f,  ll.8,h. 

UiellU,  Ii.  »r>,  a. 

UtrUits,  1317.  b. 

Lin,  ii.  I2fi0,  b. 

L'lliai,  1 13,  a  ;  590,  a  ;  903v  b. 

Lshani,  Ii.  1331,  a. 

I'tk,  409,  b. 

Uite^Uo,  977,  b. 

Uilica,  Ii.  .M)!,  a. 

Utatur  or  Vtacour,  II.  497,  a. 

llterni,  Ii.  16, a. 

Ulica,  68.  a. 

Utlilav,!,  714,  b. 

Vireclil,  ii.  13i0,  a. 

llttarakvru,  ii.  505,  a. 

Utiaris.  934,  h. 

»'u/a«»ijn,  912,  a. 

Vulcan,  Temple  of  (Rome), 

II.  H34,  b. 
VulcnncUo,  52,  b. 
VuU-ani  Insula,  51,  b. 
Vulcitno^h},  b. 
/uAi,  il.  r>«9.  b. 
J'utictsrnmi,  331,  n;  685,  b. 
ViilkiniensiB,  Lacus,  Htt&f  b. 
I'uricmi,  241,  a. 
Fnrimdi,  241,  a. 
t'urknno,  il.  338,  b. 
Vumtiri,  Ii.  6(0,  a. 
rmsindro,  459,  a. 
Cniio,  19,  b. 
Uxama,  197,  b. 
Uxama  Barca,  347,  a. 
Uxantit  Insula,  949,  a. 
Virau,i].  IHH,a;   161,  a. 
Uxelum,  515,  a. 
Uxentura,  95,  a;  474,  b;  U. 

rj04,  a. 
Uxpntus,  M.,  11.  46,  b. 
I'xii,  822.  b. 
Cxum  Kiupri,  ii.  642,  b, 
L'xuffii,  755,  b  ;  75G,  a. 


Ifnal,  381 ,  b. 
Ifitd-al-Clorrd,  229,  b. 
Had  Uaab,  1021),  a. 
»nd-el-B,ml,  AhU,  b. 
It  ad  e't-ilortd,  779,  b. 
IVaJ-el-Jt-nan,  3;i6,  li. 
It'iid-el-Ktbir,  127,  b;  11.297, 

b. 
IfVid  M,«o,  il.  322,  a. 
n'rt./i'  Quasfim,  Gi.%  b. 
l!Vi*  Iloumrl.  137,  b. 
ly.idy-fr-ttcma,  li.  300,  a. 
\y,i(ly.cl-Arabah,  171,  U. 
lyaJy-el-Kebir,  68,  a. 
llndijelKbos,  ii.  453,  b, 
II  adiz-el-Mojib,  219,  b. 
Wiidi/'es-Sunl,  KIO.  a. 
(C/ij-Mi-Si,  ii*,  il.  699,  a. 
Wtidy-cz-Zain,  t>8,  a. 
H'ltay  Elan,  85.'),  a, 
tVady-Uharundfl,  815,  b. 
Hni/y  AV//,  607,  b  ;  ii.  ."129,  b. 
IVatli/  MaharrakaA,  60,  a. 
HVirfj  ilalekh,  113,  b. 
ICidy  ;Vjirf.  ii.  468.  a. 
Jl'tr'/y  Hulwia,  or  Mohaiou, 

67.  b. 
ll'ady  Sfiboui,  68,  a. 
Wadii-TeutiJI,  230,  b. 
Ildrfy  MVij,'!/,  815,  b. 
Ilacfci,  il.  13(17,  a. 
tyngntmgi'n,  555,  a. 
)loA/,  ii.  I2.'i4.  b. 
HVirnn  il.  397,  b. 
Wallackia,  743,  b. 
ir<i//u,  II.  1254,  b. 
IValUmd.U.  PAW,  b. 
ilalli-md.  ii.  1311,  a. 
IWalwick  CItcsUrs,  583,  b;  li. 

1266,b. 
Hon.  11.  1176.  a. 
H'angfu.  ii.  1270.  a. 
Jfanrinsfi-reftc,  il.  1335,  b. 
<(Vir*,i,  30.1,  a. 
ICiriiA,  1019,  a. 
li'arta,  363,   a;    601,  a;   li 

487.  a. 
»Vii»e.  il.  1042.  b. 
Wanrick,  Ii.  GCf,,  b. 
llViririi,  li.  1313,  b. 
Ifash,  thr,  II.  348,  b. 
irasA/T/i  Muuniains,  2IStt  b ; 

933.  b. 


ffoldkeriu*,  l,b. 
tVaUT-Nevlon,  488,  b. 
WVor,  ii.  1361,  a. 
HTeckt,  ii.  1308,  a. 
Welclutt,  II.  ISIl,  b. 
fTi^inaitew,  167,  b. 
>rc/<.  li.  iOA^  a. 

Wenii,  II.  1270,  b. 
Wertack,  340,  b :  ii.  Itia,  a. 
fVerirtc,  II.  1313,  a. 
Waer.  il.  1312,  h. 
(Cufiury,  II.  1378,  b. 
Waltm,  213.  b. 
We^ord,  673,  b. 
Wff  mouth,  il.  66,  a. 
HVtrfp  Ciu(2ir,  II.  1336,  a. 
Wkriacrt,  442,  b. 
Whaham,  II.  127S,  b. 
IfittletKrak,  il.  1311,  b. 
While  Sea,  31,  b. 
IfikKfrw,  II.  311,b. 
(ThiUen  Catlle,  li.  1156,  b, 
irtd)e»,n.  1134,  b. 
Wteibaden,  169,  a. 
H^vM,  /<<c  o/,  li.  1260.  b. 
ffiSiAm  />arM,  ii.  Ii;6,  a. 
trbflof  Baa,  ii.  16,  a. 
»'W<aiu*ire,760.a;  U.448. 

l«Wemll0,b;  1266,  a. 
»'■»<,  388,  a. 
IfniAKna,  li.  1311,  a. 
lyhuhnttr,  187,  b;  442,  a ; 

il.  1276,  a. 
mncheler,  OU,  li.  Ull,  a. 
>ffH<(>iir.  II.  124l.a. 
U-atOiKk,  1041,  b  ;  il.  Ull. 

b. 
m«dM-Gartlein,  922.  b. 
IVimlitch.Grit%,  II.  1370,  h. 
Wiadiar.  OU,  II.  657,  b. 
HYiKi,  9ai,a. 

trippach,9'6,b;  ll.l2T6,a. 
H'ismar,  II.  107,  a;  ii.  376.  b. 
muoKt  or  moand,  U,  99, 

b, 
WlltmUTt,  11.  217.  b. 
food  A'i{A,  11.  830,  b. 
Ifaaifa,/;,  ii  450.  a 
Wonetler.  428,  b. 
Wormgen,  468,  b. 
M'ornu.  420,  a. 
WnWznt,  i(.  1312,  a. 
WHUIe,  470,  b. 
n-rmham,  il.  1268,  b. 
WmeUT,  443,  a:  li.  1312,  a 
ITmlpa,  il,  1310,  a. 
Ifilrtxilinr.  II.  95l,a. 
Wutlaxi.  37,  a. 
Ifyct-te-SurKcife,  382,  b. 


Xabm.  II.  884,  b. 

Xanten,  173,  b  ;  482,  b )  663, 

b. 
Xaiitia,  ii.  1036,  b. 
XWm,  mi,  a. 
Xcnn.-ii;\»;  It  1239,  b. 
.Wrr .,.  ^47,  b. 
.Yn-' .!  rff  2ii  FnmUra,  239,  b. 

AVr.Vi,  200,  b. 
X*)  ito,  49,  a. 
Xerogi/fiaus,  II.  1190,  a. 
Xerotambi,  1031,  b. 
Xcrokampo,  IL  1 10,  a* 
Xrriiprgado,  707.  a. 
Xeropigadko,  700.  b. 
.\>i'O^I,tmi.  li.  1196,  b. 
Xeropyrga,  li.  1130,  b. 
.Yff  o<na.  li.  t<74,  a. 
XiiHeira,  8.  a. 
XmKnd  d£  ^  Fnmiera,  343, 
a  ;  377,  a. 

Xt'ivf,  II.  151,  b. 
XIpbonlan  Port,  IL  985,  a. 
XiphonlaD  Proa.,  II.  9li<,  b. 
Xucar,  II.  1043.  b. 
Xmrfa.  125,  a. 
XfUlfaeo,  504,  b :  871,  b. 
Xjriopolii,  11.  384.  a. 
Xjnia<!,ii.  1 170,  a. 
Xjrpete,  336,  a. 

Yaiet,  Wai»,  II.  1,  b. 
ruAn^li.  ro76,b. 


ra/a,il.ei,b;  ii.     . 
Yahiiiitc*,  147,  a. 
Yambo,  746,  a. 
Vonar,  608.  b. 
Yarka.  ii.  630.  b. 
ran.  646.  b;  977, 
ranMU.9n.b. 
ranrntf*,  11. 1108   > 
yarm*.  11.  a86,a| 
YarpoOf  722,  a. 
Yathrib.  il.  131,  a. 
l>«iw,3(«,b:  il; 
Yedta  or  TcU  i 

6»,a. 
Yellow  lUrer.  384,  . 
»m«iu,  IL  401,  a. 
Yemen,  181,  b;  O.  »i.  a;  iL 

867,  a. 
rcH/  MCalt.  SmH  ^,  421,  b. 
Yrnifi,  ii.  1232,  a. 
Yenikale.  ii.  388,  b. 
I'mVMw,  U.  S6S.  b. 
YeniikeieT,  IL  137,  a. 
YeniiheH,  ii.  9S7,  b. 
rnuv,  S.U,  a. 
rna,48S.a. 
)Vrma,993,h. 
r»U>  £n»U,  117,  a. 
Y«nm,n.  II,  a. 
Vorl,  488.  b. 
York.  797.  b. 
I^rt.  ii.  631.  a. 
YjHiti,  ii.  64,  b. 
Yptiii  Histm-,  336,  a. 
Yrwiia,  U.  1366,  b. 
Yaarche,  II.  3l.a. 
row,  471,  a :  IL  3S2,  b. 
rxuyM,  U.  1008,  b. 
Vneli,  746,  b. 
rirtta,  IL  108,  a. 
YvenHm,  798,  b ;  il.  904,  a. 

Zot,  I89,a:  11.1334.  b. 
Zaii,  li.  1334,  b. 
Zabataa,U.  I2ll9,a. 
Zacatae,  il.  917.  b. 
Zacjrnthiu,  ii.  5!i3,  b. 
ZadncarU.  1106,8. 
Za/ra.  IL  1337,  b. 
Zworn,  413,  a:  lOOS,  b. 
Zagalla,  U.  658,  b. 
Zagkiman,  H.  1237.  b. 
Zdiora,  412,  a,  b;  772.  <: 
982.  a ;  U.  669,  a  ;  tt.  »17. 

Zami,  li.  660,  a. 
Z2uc,698,b. 
Zal«raa,ii  647,  a. 
ZabiVO,  560,  b. 
Zama,  490,  b. 
Zamarenl,  363.  b. 
Zamargat,  II.  484,  a. 
Zantocma,  ii,  974,  a. 
Zamora,  il.  461,  a;  ii.  9C4, 

a;  H.  l2S*,b. 
Zamak,  772,  b. 
Zmndvoort,  501.  a. 
ZaVbw,  343.  b. 
Zanildt-  Mnlt-Driu,     8. 

1314,  b. 
Zomoar,  11.658,  a  1 11.1007,  a. 
Zanle,  tt.  1334,  b. 
Zamibar,  il.  339.  b  i  ii.  «C8, 

a. 
Zaphran,  li.  197,  b. 
ZaDfa/.  840,  a. 
Zara,  li  1,  a;  IL  64,b;    B. 

1336,  b. 
Zaragoaa,  2S0,  a ;  469,  a. 
Zar^  or  Z'-rrak,  210,  a. 
Zora^o,  ii.  1040,  a. 
Zarai)Kae,2IO.  Ik 
Zaratac,  U.943,b. 
Zarax,il.  Il2,b, 
Zarrptliah,  li.  606.  b. 
Zaii/a,  344,  a. 
i£arlaai.a,  364,  b. 
Zariaaipn,  164,  b. 
Zamala,  3,  b  -,  989,  b. 
Zarmotrice,  63S,  U 
Zani,  U.  1043.  a. 
ZarxMc.  it.  964.  a. 
ZovAxa,  716.  b. 
ZM.M^b. 

zet,  iiTeor,  a. 

2<<<yr>n<>a. 
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"  Zetru,  BH,  b. 
.  f.cbulun,  Tribe  of,  11.  (30;  a. 
iiec  Hill,  20,  b. 
Zijreli,  U.  1337,  b. 
Xf/rrJt,  Cape,  11.  600,  b. 
XetTentli,  11.  299,  a. 
Zelth*,  U.  1081,  a. 
Zeiloun  Bonroun,  li.  254,  b. 
Zeldeph  U.  133»,  b. 
ZetltU,  6'iS,  b. 
Zi^w&ra,  32,  b. 
k   Zemcnic,  11.  970,  b. 
ZiTi^,  11.  963,  ». 
Z«pbyi1an  Promontory,  641, 

& 
Zeiihjriiiin  Piomontoriam, 

730,*. 
Zvpliyrluro,  73S,  b. 
Zrnti,  854,  a. 
Zermagna,  11.  205,  *. 
Ztrna,  11. 1012,  >. 
Zemef,  II.  1207,  a. 
Zemif,  U.  1339,  a. 


Zn-aUrn, it. 60,  a;  ii.397,b. 
ZenokUa,  II.  569,  a. 
Zentkhori,  1046,  b. 
Zery<i;t,  11.  1336,  b. 
ZrteAU.  1118,a. 
Ztlla,  776,  b. 
Zeugg,  U.  3,  b. 
Zeugma,  737,  a ;  744,  b ;  U. 

107S.b. 
Zeyla,  336,  b. 
Zia,  11.  406,  b. 
Z0,  94,  a ;  602,  b. 
Zibenek,  Su,  U.  4S6,  a. 
Zibocisi,  136,  b. 
Zibru,  614,  b. 
Zlcchi,  II.  917.  b. 
ZittU,  622,  b. 

Ztttaa,  11.  463,  b  ;  11.  922,  a. 
ZIIU,ll.298,a. 
ZiUe,  «ao,  b. 
ZiUek,  U.  1337,  a. 
Zimeno  Dtrvemi.  il.  930,  IL 
ZlD,  U.  529,  b. 


Zlnir/,  fi25,  a. 
Z«waiw,U.903,a. 
Zhuebar,  U.  668,  a. 
ZlrUara.  744,  b. 
Zirknitx,  LtOe,  U.  215,  a. 
ZiUmt,  II.  117,  b. 
ZtluHl,  a»iff  qf,  ti.  255,  a. 
ZmiaA,  V>,  b. 
Zne^m,  U.  626,  b. 
Zocha<a,64l,a. 
Zoelaa,  240,  b. 
Zoatalum,  193,  a. 
Z<if,  II.  1037,  a. 
Zogrt^,  U.  1196,  b. 
Zone,  II.  1190,  aT 
Zoroaoda,  11. 1208,  b. 
Zona  <tf  Magna,  St.,m,  b. 
Zouer,  831,  a. 
Zovamour,  S2,  b. 
Zovoa,  11.  S4,  a. 
Zomm,  Momtt,  II.  549,  a. 
Zna  JUeka,  849,  b. 
Zucbabbari,  U.,  11. 1080,  b. 
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Ztwito,  110, b;  622,  a;   il- 

ID2,b. 
Ztgra,  II.  570,  b. 
Za^fr  Za,  903,  a. 
ZnAt-SonitM,  457,  a. 
ZuOa.  29,  a. 
Zimra,  il.  32.  a. 
Ztirka,  380,  b. 
Zurobara,  744,  b, 
Ziinuic*,9II,b. 
ZiuidaTa,744,b. 
Ztcaru  Kullumbumrl,  11. 429, 

b. 

flldoum,  U.  971,  b. 
rdretae,  643,  a. 
Zygensefl,  il.  278,  a, 
Zy((l,»72,b. 
Zfgia,  it.  277,  b. 
^^  63,  b;    185,  at  Ik 

fmof,  Ziito4^,64,  a. 
jrgrttae,  II.  278,  a. 
Z^ria,  724,  a. 


TH1!  END. 
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